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^/Amerka"        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^  I  ^'  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SElSiATE— Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Tire  Cliaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  creator  and  lord,  who  didst 
guide  our  Founding  Fathers  to  establish 
■one  Nation  under  God,"  in  the  mood  of 
this  week,  we  thank  Thee  most  of  all 
for  a  faith  which  presupposes  a  God  to 
be  thanked — that  our  heritage  is  not  hu- 
manistic or  atheistic  but  theistic.  We 
thank  Thee  for  Thyself,  for  Thy  pro- 
tecting providence,  and  for  Tliy  guiding 
hand  from  the  beginning  even  until  now. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  growing  spirit 
of  understanding  which  broods  over  the 
land,  for  the  magnanimity  of  spirit  and 
hospitality  of  mind  among  the  religions 
which  once  competed  but  now  cooperate. 
We  thank  Thee  for  ancient  epithets 
erased  and  for  men  formerly  estranged 
now  united.  We  thank  Thee,  too,  that 
amid  the  turbulence,  insecurity,  and  un- 
easiness of  our  time  our  faith  in  Thee, 
mediated  by  many  denominations,  re- 
mains firm  and  strong.  Thankful  for 
many  things,  we  thank  Thee  most  for 
Thyself. 

We  ask  in  the  name  of  Him  who  made 
the  full  revelation  of  the  divine  nature. 
Amen. 


day,   November   23,    1970,   be   dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro- 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  November  24,  1970. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being   temporarily   absent   from   the   Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  per- 
form  the   duties   of   the   Chair   during   my 
absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  > ,  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  who  already  has  an 
order  to  speak  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken). 


THE   SENATE   IN   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  election 
are  behind  us,  It  is  time  to  return  to  the 
difficult  business  of  government. 

We  must  now  turn  from  promising  to 
practicing. 

The  critical  condition  of  our  national 
economy  and  the  dangerous  position  of 
world  affairs  demand  that  we  put  aside 
the  1972  election  campaign,  for  the  time 
being,  and  devote  ourselves  to  serving  our 
country  well. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  In  the 
contention  that  here  in  Washington  the 
paramount  business  of  government  is 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  one  part  of  the  Nation's  business 
that  cannot  be  conducted  anywhere  else 
in  the  countiy. 

If  foreign  policy  is  not  adequately  de- 
termined and  implemented,  there  Is  only 
a  very  dim  future  for  our  economic  and 
political  policies. 

Foreign  policy  must  take  precedence 
in  the  White  House. 

It  must  also  take  precedence  in  this 
Senate. 

The  only  safe  way  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary priority  in  foreign  policy  is  to  re- 
store bipartisanship,  not  on  a  political 
party  basis  alone  but  between  the 
branches  of  Government  before  decisions 
are  made. 


That,  in  turn,  means  restoring  liie 
habit  of  consultation  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress,  for  only  con- 
sultation gives  substance  to  the  idea  of 
bipartisanship. 

Before  the  recent  elections,  the  Scr- 
ate  passed  a  resolution  that  I  had  hoijed 
would  signal  a  return  to  unity  in  the 
making  of  foreign  iwlicy. 

That  was  the  resolution  of  the  d\s- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy  ,  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  r'^ace  proposals. 

Tliere  was  no  majority  of  one  for  tliis 
resolution;  it  passed  nearly  unanimously. 

That  was  an  auspicious  beginning  on 
the  road  back  to  bipartisanship,  the  rord 
back  to  consultation  between  the  Seri- 
ate and  the  White  House,  the  road  to  a 
better  domestic  economy,  and  the  road  to 
a  more  peaceful  and  understandir.g 
world. 

However,  not  all  the  prcccdenl.s  of 
recent  years  have  been  good  ones. 

Another  resolution,  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  was  also  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously in  the  heat  of  an  election  cam- 
paign. 

That  was  in  August  of  1964  and  most 
of  my  colleagues  will  remember  how 
much  the  pending  presidential  election 
of  that  year  influenced  the  vote  on  that 
resolution. 

In  that  year,  as  in  this  year,  the  Sen- 
ate was  anxious  to  remove  Vietnam  as 
an  issue  in  an  election  campaign. 

For  a  while,  there  was  consultation 
after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  w.is 
pas.sed. 

A  good  example  came  in  February  1905 
at  the  time  of  the  attacks  on  our  instal- 
lations at  Pleiku. 

Some  of  us  received  telephone  calls 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  inviting  our  approval  for  dis- 
patching marine  reenforcements  to  Da- 
nang  because  he  felt  that  American  lives 
and  the  American  military  position  there 
were  being  seriously  threatened. 

We  faced  the  real  possibility  of  a  mili- 
tary defeat  in  Februaiy  of  1965.  and  I 
know  of  no  dissent  to  the  action  that 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  McNainaia 
took  at  that  time. 

But  consultation  ended  about  then. 

The  aim  of  preventing  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam was  replaced  by  the  aim  of  militaiy 
victory — and  the  great  escalation  started, 
without  consultation  with  the  Senate. 

We  were  then  called  to  the  White 
House  largely  to  be  told  what  had  already 
been  decided. 
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An  angements  were  made  between  our 
Govenment  and  other  governments  that 
were  never  submitted  or  even  suggested 
to  th ;  Senate. 

Ser  ator  Symington  has  been  exploring 
these  arrangements  these  past  several 
mont:  is  through  his  subcommittee  in- 
vestig  ations. 

It  \  'as  in  part  the  suspension  of  con- 
sultation  that  led  me  publicly  to  dis- 
agree with  the  executive  branch  over  the 
condtct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Cor  sultation  between  the  White  House 
and  1 16  Senate  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  lav  ,  though  the  Senate's  role  in  for- 
eign I  olicy  is  rooted  in  our  Constitution. 

Moi  e  important,  consultation  ought  to 
be  a  matter  of  policy:  it  is  the  element 
witho  It  which  the  Nixon  doctrine  cannot 
becon  e  what  I  hope  it  will  become — the 
groun  3  of  a  new,  strong,  bipartisan  for- 
eign iiolicy. 

Slnie  Piesident  Nixon  took  office,   I 

)een  a  consistent  supporter  of  his 

policy,  despite  the  fact  that  the 

of  consultation  has  not  been  fully 
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the  past  20  months,  I  have  sup- 
"Vietnamization,"     though     not 
the  rhetoric  that  surrounds  it. 
faie,  "Vletnamization"  is  first  and 
forem  )st  a  recognition  of  past  mistakes, 
partic(ilarly   a  recognition  of  the   fact 
-determination  in  South  Viet- 
never  possible  in  the  presence 
a  million  American  troops  and 
Aijierican   establishment  in  Saigon 
overwhelming  size. 
NeaJ'ly  half  of  these  troops  have  now 
-ithdrawn  in  an  orderly  manner 
which  I  give  the  President  full  credit. 
Viejtnamization"   is  apparently   sue- 
in  other  ways. 
Nearly  2  years  ago,  the  Saigon  govern- 
\  indertook  to  arm  the  peasantry  in 
Vietnam,  an  act  of  self-determi- 
that  cannot  be  minimized. 

then,    the    South    Vietnamese 

las  assimied  a  progressively  larger 

the  war  and  has  done  so  with 


go  /ernment  that  arms  the  peasantry, 
?on  has  done,  is  not  one  to  be 
with. 

is  why  I  have  joined  the  Presi- 

speaking  out  against  those  who 

;   yet    another    intervention   in 

/ietnamese  politics  in  order  to  im- 

coahtion  government  that  might 

Ijeace  more  quickly. 

the  elections  to  come  in  South 

Vietnain  in  10  months'  time,  the  voters 

to  change  their  government,  so 


Americans  should  remain  firmly 
f  -om  that  election  even  if  we  have 
ah  rays  done  so  in  the  past. 

ive  should  also  restrain  ourselves 

:arping    at    any    government    in 

Vietnam  so  long  as  "Vietnamiza- 

working. 

iihould,  in  fact,  continue  to  help 

gijvemment  overcome  the  mistakes 

made  in  the  recent  past. 

neither  advised  nor  consulted 

the  incursion  into  Cambodia,  nor 

as  I  know  were  any  of  my  col- 


If  I  had  been  given  an  opportunity,  I 
would  have  counseled  that  any  military 
action  necessary  to  clean  out  the  ware- 
house areas  and  sanctuaries  on  the  Cam- 
bodian borders  should  be  presented  in  as 
routine  a  manner  as  possible. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretai-y  of  State 
shortly  after  the  decision  had  been  made, 
I  did  not  object  to  an  action  to  remove 
a  dire  threat  to  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  and  I  understand  how 
the  political  changes  in  Phnompenh 
made  such  an  action  both  necessary  and 
advisable. 

But  I  did  oppose  expanding  an  incur- 
sion into  an  invasion. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances  that  ac- 
tion would  have  been  highly  unpopular  in 
this  country. 

However,  had  the  President  chosen  to 
consult  with  the  Senate  in  advance,  I 
think  he  would  have  spared  himself  and 
the  coimtry  much  grief. 

Some  of  us  might  have  been  in  a  po- 
sition to  stand  up  and  help  him,  if  not  by 
piaising  his  words  then  at  least  by  sup- 
porting his  deeds. 

I  have  consistently  urged  that  the 
President  be  given  the  time  and  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  effect  a  change  in 
our  posture  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  him,  but, 
as  in  the  past,  my  support  in  the  future 
will  be  neither  blind  nor  imquestioning. 
If  there  is  discontent  in  the  Senate 
over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  it  is 
because  President  Nixon  has  not  yet  re- 
stored the  habit  of  consultation  that 
lapsed  during  earher  years. 

I  do  urge  the  President  to  restore 
consultation  in  the  name  of  making  the 
Nixon  doctrine  a  new,  bipartisan  policy 
which  will  receive  the  approval  and  re- 
spect of  most  of  the  world. 

This  will  take  time  and  patience  for 
there  is  a  formidable  list  of  questions  to 
be  resolved. 

Some  of  the  basic  questions  were  set 
out  this  past  summer  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  whose  clear  exposi- 
tion of  defense  authorizations  each  year 
reflects  the  meticulous  care  with  which 
that  committee  performs  its  monumental 
task. 

If  I  understand  Senator  Stennis  cor- 
rectly, he  is  saying  that  without  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  it  is  going  to  be 
progressively  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reconcile  in  an  orderly  way  the  com- 
peting and  conflicting  claims  on  the  de- 
fense budget. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  major 
claims  to  see  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

First,  there  are  the  claims  for  new  or 
improved  weapons  systems. 

They  must  be  fitted  into  a  coherent 
strategic  policy. 

Then,  there  are  the  force  levels  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  commitments  in  this 
hemisphere  and  elsewhere. 

Unless  the  Nixon  doctrine  is  explained 
more  clearly  and  related  to  a  review  of 
o)"-  treaty  commitments,  there  can  be 
no  solid  consensus  on  what  those  force 
levels  should  be. 

Then,  there  is  the  military  and  re- 
lated aid  that  goes  to  support  our  com- 


mitments abroad,  of  which  I  will  speak 
shortly. 

Finally,  there  is  the  future  of  the  draft. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  an 
all-volunteer  army. 

The  cost  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size 
and  pay  of  that  army. 

It  could  be  very  considerable,  perhaps 
as  much  as  $10  billion  a  year. 

We  all  want  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the 
draft  on  the  life  decisions  of  young  men. 

But  again  this  depends  upon  erecting  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  that  will  permit 
us  to  judge  the  cost  and  probable  effects. 

I  personally  doubt  that  the  President 
or  the  Congress  should  renounce  the 
draft  power. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  make 
eveiy  effort  to  create  such  world  condi- 
tions that  any  draft  would  be  imneces- 
sary. 

The  Congress  treats  these  questions  in 
isolation  only  at  great  cost  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Congress  was  never  asked,  and  never 
did  vote  the  real  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  under  the  last  administration  and  as 
a  result  today  our  economy  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  painful  adjustment. 

Tlie  American  people  are  paying  the 
cost  in  inflation  and  now  increasing  un- 
employment. 

If  we  treat  the  questions  Senator 
Stennis  has  posed  for  us  in  isolation,  we 
will  risk  repeating  another  of  our  past 
mistakes. 

If  we  cannot  treat  these  questions  to- 
gether in  the  context  of  agreed  foreign 
policy  guidelines,  we  will  again  pay  a  ter- 
ribly high  price. 

The  needed  foreign  policy  guidelines 
can  only  come  out  of  close  consultation 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate. 

Now  what  does  consultation  mean? 

First  of  aU,  it  means  avoiding  con- 
frontations between  the  Senate  and  the 
White  House  over  mere  formulations  of 
words. 

The  Senate's  duty  to  raise  questions 
about  foreign  policy  means  that  the  Sen- 
ate's foi-mulation  of  words  will  often  dif- 
fer in  detail  from  that  of  the  White 
House. 

So  it  was  with  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  foreign  military  sales 
bill. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  simendment, 
and  if  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  it  has  never  been  explained  why 
to  me. 

The  Hatfield-McGovern  amendment 
was  different. 

By  attempting  to  set  a  deadline  for 
Presidential  action,  I  felt  that  that 
amendment  trespassed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  voted  against  it. 

But  the  Cooper-Church  language  only 
reflected  what  the  President  must  surely 
know  since  it  gave  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  to  the  President's  own  an- 
nounced intentions. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam,  an  experi- 
ence in  which  consultation  between  the 
Senate  and  the  White  House  broke  down, 
left  in  its  wake  a  legacy  of  suspicion 
about  our  involvement  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 
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I  take  no  pride  in  reading  headlines 
that  say— in  effect — "Congress  Defeats 
President"  or  when  they  read,  "The 
President  Wins  Big  Battle  With  Con- 

Defeat  for  either  Congress  or  the  Pres- 
ident carries  no  disgrace  for  honest  dif- 
ferences can  and  do  occur  and  it  is  good 
to  have  them  presented  to  the  Nation. 

But  to  have  those  headlines  used  in 
an  arrogant,  boastful,  political  manner 
intimating  that  Congress  is  like  another 
attacking  nation  undertaking  to  over- 
throw our  Government,  or  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  undertaking  to  establish  a  dicta- 
torship in  the  White  House  only  serves 
to  humiliate  and  make  ashamed  those 
who  have  faith  in  our  Nation  and  its 
form  of  government. 

The  legacy  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
must  be  lived  down  before  bipartisanship 
in  foreign  policy  can  be  restored. 

Consultation  should  also  mean  avoid- 
ing majorities  of  one  on  major  defease 
and  foreign  policy  legislation,  for  major- 
ities of  one  only  expose  the  lack  of  bi- 
partisanship in  foreign  policy. 

As  Senator  Stennis  patiently  points 
out  to  us,  decisions  to  go  with  a  new 
or  a  reformed  weapons  system  ha\e 
to  be  made  years  in  advance  of  their 
implementation. 

Here  is  where  close  consultation  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Senate 
is  vitally  important. 

The  President  today  has  to  depend 
upon  technocrats  to  help  formulate  his 
decisions  and  present  them  to  Congress. 

Without  consultation,  however,  tech- 
nocratic argument  becomes  a  substi- 
tute for  political  debate  with  disastrous 
results. 

The  role  of  the  technocrats  is  to  pre- 
sent the  real  choices  before  the  politi- 
cians, not  to  substitute  their  arguments 
for  political  debate. 

When  that  happens  we  find  ourselves 
back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  only,  instead 
of  debating  how  many  angels  can  dance 
on  the  head  of  a  pin,  we  debate  how 
many  nuclear  warheads  can  be  juggled 
without  dropping  one. 

I  voted  against  ABM  last  year  because 
I  was  presented  with  a  technocratic  argu- 
ment, not  a  political  argument. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  an 
imconvincing  argument.  ^ 

Given  a  different  argument  in  the  con- 
text of  clear  foreign  policy  guidelines,  I 
might  have  voted  differently. 

Consultation  means  avoiding  the  sub- 
stitution of  technocratic  argument  for 
a  political  pi'esentation. 

It  also  means  recognizing  the  Senate's 
duty  to  ask  questions  about  foreign  policy 
and  to  help  fashion  the  answers. 

The  President,  for  example,  is  begin- 
ning to  send  to  the  Congress  some  of  the 
bills  which  he  says  ere  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  Nixon  doctrine  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

They  are  expensive  bills — the  bills  for 
"Vletnamization,"  for  modernizing  the 
Korean  Army,  for  continued  aid  to  Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  President  must  know  that  they 
will  raise  many  questions  in  the  Senate. 

There  will  be  some  who  wish  that 
Southeast  Asia  would  simply  disappear 


in  order  to  permit  us  to  salve  oui-  con- 
sciences and  bind  our  wounds. 

There  will  be  some  who  simply  deny 
that  Southeast  Asia  is  important  any 
more. 

I  cannot  agree  with  either  of  these 
points  of  view,  but  I  imderstand  how  they 
are  rooted  in  the  suspicions  of  the  recent 
past. 

If  only  because  of  these  suspicions,  we 
will  raise  questions  about  the  course  that 
the  President  is  following  until  that  time 
when  it  is  possible  to  say  what  the  new 
deployment  of  our  troops  should  be  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  what  the 
guidelines  are  for  substituting  regional 
cooperation  and  initiative  for  our  bilat- 
er  '  presence. 

Southeast  Asia  is.  and  will  remain,  an 
important  area  of  national  security  in- 
terest if  only  because  we  so  foolishly 
made  it  so. 

We  cannot  undo  the  past  in  any  easy 
way. 

It  may  take  quite  a  bit  of  time  and 
quite  a  bit  of  money  before  we  can  say 
we  have  established  a  new  and  stable 
policy. 

On  all  these  grounds,  the  President  de- 
serves our  concern  and  cooperation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  very  delicacy  of 
the  situation  is  bound  to  tempt  some  to 
offer  justifications  for  legislation  that 
will  sound  again  like  the  thin  blade  of 
the  wedge  of  intervention. 

For  example,  between  saying  that  we 
do  not  give  a  rap  about  Cambodia  and 
launching  another  intervention  there  to 
preserve  self-determination,  there  must 
be  a  policy. 

And  Cambodia  is  a  tragically  good 
example. 

Invaded  for  nearly  a  decade  by  foreign 
troops  and  now  thrust  into  a  war  of  sur- 
vival, that  country  could  become  the 
Ethiopia  of  world  war  III — the  coun- 
try that  the  world  ignored  because  it 
could  not  be  bothered  to  help  and  which 
became  the  victim  of  a  chain  reaction 
aggression. 

What  I  am  looking  for  are  steps  being 
taken  by  the  President  to  spread  the  re- 
sponsibility in  Southeast  Asia — steps 
that  will  change  our  image  as  the  coach 
who  assigns  other  players  their  position 
in  world  affairs  and  transforms  it  into  an 
image  of  teamwork  in  which  we  are  just 
one  of  the  players. 

It  is  a  difficult  formula  to  fill. 

Nobody  is  very  anxious  to  step  in  to 
help  us  clean  up  a  mess  that  they  think 
is  largely  of  our  own  making. 

This  is  the  real  reason  why  we  may 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  during  this 
transition  period  in  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
a  great  deal  to  buy  our  way  out  of  the 
morass. 

But  even  this  will  not  be  possible  If 
the  Nixon  doctrine  is  not  nourished  and 
evolved  through  close  consultations  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Senate 
and  its  purpose  made  uniformly  clear 
to  all  the  world. 

It  is  still  possible  to  make  even  more 
tragic  our  involvement  in  Indochina 
than  has  been  done  so  far. 

This  could  happen  if  we  simply  aban- 
don the  nations  who  trusted  us  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 


This  could  happen  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  divide  this  Nation  on  ideological 
grounds  over  the  nature  of  our  interest 
there. 

How  narrow  is  the  patli  we  must  follow. 

How  careful  we  must  be  not  to  lose  the 
path  in  senseless,  partisan  controversy 
here  at  home. 

The  Americans  who  died  in  Vietnam 
will  truly  have  died  in  vain  if  their  sacri- 
fice is  made  a  partisan  issue. 

Tlie  prisoners  who  are  being  kept  as 
pawns  in  the  war  may  never  be  returned 
to  us  if  we  cannot  combine  resolve  and 
restraint  now. 

Need  I  again  illustrate  why  I  say  that 
if  foreign  policy  does  not  take  precedence 
over  partisan  politics,  this  Nation  faces 
disaster? 

Need  I  cite  more  illustrations  why  con- 
sultation between  the  White  House  and 
the  Senate  must  be  restored? 

No  matter  what  the  claims  on  our 
Government  here  at  home,  no  matter 
how  urgent  the  need  to  channel  more  re- 
sources into  our  pressing  social  prob- 
lems, we  cannot  lower  the  priority  at- 
tached to  defining  our  national  interest 
and  implementing  it  through  foreipn 
policy. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  ideology. 

The  Senate  is  not  divided  into  isola- 
tionists and  internationalists. 

This  is  a  matter  of  government— yi 
self-government. 

It  is  a  matter,  if  you  will.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  self-determination  at  home 
without  which  all  our  talks  of  self-deter- 
mination elsewhere  are  just  a  mockery 

No  President  in  these  times  can  ever 
hope  to  fashion  foreign  policy  in  the  in- 
ner sanctum  of  the  White  House  with- 
out risking  grave  repercussions  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  believe  any 
President  today  can  control  the  huge 
foreign  relations  bureaucarcies  of  this 
countiy  without  the  help  and  support  of 
the  Congress. 

In  the  second  place,  foreign  policy 
fashioned  in  the  White  House  exclu- 
sively cannot  be  a  bipartisan  policy. 

If  continued,  it  will  become  a  policy 
that  falls  prey  to  domestic  politics. 

It  is  my  intention  to  go  on  raising 
questions,  not  to  oppose  the  President, 
but  to  support  him  and  to  encourage 
him  to  rise  to  the  opportunity  we  now 
have  for  restoring  bipartisanship  in  for- 
eign policy,  not  just  on  an  election  eve. 
but  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  v.  ill 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  junior  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  admiration,  respect, 
and  affection  for  the  senior  ranking  Re- 
publican, not  only  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  but  the  senior  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

r  do  this  for  a  number  of  reasons,  and 
not  just  because  of  the  statement  made 
this  morning,  which  is  a  very  profound 
statement  on  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  there  are  times  when  we  must 
summarize  and  get  a  perspective  on  the 
direction  we  are  tending  and  the  com- 
mitments we  have.  I  think  it  is  much  like 
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incident  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
question  about  an  issue  of  the 
he  said,  "I  think  the  more  ap- 
question   is   whither   we   are 
meaning  the  basic  direction  we 
is  as  important  to  know  as  the 
issues  with  which  we  may  be  con- 
on  the  day-to-day  basis, 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
again  today  has  demonstrated 
tatesmanship  by  setting  into  per- 
'      many  initial  questions.  He  and  I 
not  agree  on  all  actions  taken  by 
which  he  has  summarized, 
is  not  the  important  point.  The 
is  that  he  has  set  into  persiiec- 
these  specific  issues  in  the  greater 
of   "whither   we   are   tending," 
way  are  we  going,  and  what  are 
1  iltimate  goals  and  objectives, 
irther  express  appreciation  to  the 
for  performing  another  import- 
this  morning  and  tRat  is  to  put 
Oear  language  the  combination  of 
important  American  constitutional 
.  First,  there  is  the  separation  of 
which,  if  taken  exclusively  would 
a  three-headed  monster,  but  be- 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers, 
reated  a  second  concept,  and  that 
mixture  of  powers.  It  is  not  a  pure 
of  powers — executive,  legisla- 
judicial;  but  we  have  a  blend- 
a  marvelous  example  of  mixing 
so  that  when  the  Senator  from 
talks  about  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
foreign  relations  this  is  example  of 
c(Jncept  of  the  mixture  of  powers. 
President  does  not  have  exclusive 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs.  He 
essential  and  a  basic  responsibll- 
Congress.  and  primarily  the  Sen- 

a  part  in  that  as  well, 
so   the   Senator   from   Vermont 
*ioming   again   demonstrated   his 
visdom  of  understanding  our  con- 
''  "-'  system,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
review  from  time  to  time  for 
Ves,  and  for  the  general  public, 
point  of  the  speech— which  I 
privilege  of  reading  this  mom- 
the  Senator  was  very  kind  to 
a  copy— has  to  do  with  the  ne- 
of  building  a  common  purpose  and 
"ion  cause  in  a  bipartisan  foreign 
I  think  when  the  Senator  said 
ent   cannot   demonstrate    or 
a   foreign   policy  in   the  inner 
of  the  White  House,  he  put  his 
exactly  on  the  point  in  question, 
at  is  if  there  is  not  a  full  partner- 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
and  between  Republicans  and 
we    cannot    have    a    true 
policy,  and  that  is  something  we 
committed  to. 

point  which  the  Senator  made 

1  elationship  between  foreign  policy 

m  litary  weapons  systems.  We  must 

into  proper   perspective  again   the 

policy  of  this  Nation  as  the  major 

and  major  policies  we  want  to 

.^and  then  the  military  becomes 

"  an  auxilary  force  to 

policy. 

times  we  are  in  the  dark  because 

made  commitments  we  know 

about,  plus  the  fact  that  there 
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are  those  who  are  devising  new  weapons 
systems  that  may  not  even  be  related  to 
foreign  policy  commitments.  I  think 
the  reference  to  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween foreign  policy  and  military 
weapons  systems  was  a  great  assist  for 
all  of  us  to  understand  again  the  prob- 
lem at  hand. 

There  are  so  many  points  in  the  speech 
to  which  I  would  like  to  refer,  but  to 
really  just  simimarize  again,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend.  I  become  a  little  con- 
cerned about  the  phraseologies  we  tend 
to  utilize  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— my  distinguished  colleague,  my 
good  friend,  and  so  forth— but  I  want  to 
say  with  a  deep  feeling,  I  have  always 
held  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  the 
highest  respect.  Tlais  morning  he  demon- 
strated again  his  tremendous  capacity  of 
understanding  of  the  problem  we  have, 
and  put  it  in  succinct  language  that  the 
man  on  the  street  can  understand.  The 
average  American  can  understand  this 
speech  and  what  he  has  talked  about, 
and  we  have  responsibilities  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  discuss  and  talk 
about  these  issues  in  language  that  is 
understandable,  and  not  in  some  kind  of 
protocol  language  that  only  we  in  this 
exclusive  body  can  understand.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  enough  time  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  will  not  call  him 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  will  call 
him  Mark  Hatfield,  a  loyal  American 
citizen,  and  tliere  is  no  hogwash  in  that. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
my  longtime  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, for  an  exceptionally  lucid  and  timely 
address. 

I  have  thought  also  that  we  are  reach- 
ing a  point  where  it  may  be  possible, 
with  adequate  consultation  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Senate,  to 
reach  a  new  understanding,  a  consensus 
perhaps,  on  a  revised  foreign  policy  for 
the  United  States  for  the  1970's  that 
would  be  as  effective,  in  its  way,  as  our 
foreign  policy  proved  to  be  in  the  davs 
following  the  Second  World  War. 

Actually,  the  critics  of  the  present  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine  are  not  so 
far  apart  as  to  make  that  impossible. 
What  is  required  is  good  faith  on  both 
sides.  What  is  required  is  consultation, 
as  the  Senator  himself  has  called  for.  i 
hope  that  the  message  of  Senator  Aiken 
will  be  Uken  to  heart  here  in  the  Senate 
and  by  the  policymakers  downtown  in 
the  State  Department  and  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  I  hope  that  both  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  people  down- 
town will  take  my  remarks  seriously,  be- 
cause the  fault  is  not  entirely  on  one  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  add  my  commendation  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  for  the  re- 


marks he  made  this  morning.  As  always, 
listening  to  Senator  Aiken  is  education- 
al. When  he  speaks,  it  is  like  a  bre&th  of 
fresh  air.  His  candor  is  commendable 
His  integrity,  his  ability,  and  his  honesty 
are  unquestioned.  Would  that  we  had 
more  George  Aikens.  The  country  would 
be  a  good  deal  better  off. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  his  call  for  bipartisanship.  I  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  aU  too  many 
discussions  in  this  body  there  have  been 
those  who  have  atUcked,  those  who  have 
defended,  and  very  few  who  have  under- 
stood the  gray  area  in  between.  The  fault 
hes  not  wholly  with  the  White  House 
nor  does  virtue  he  wholly  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Senate.  We  have  both  made 
our  share  of  mistakes. 

I  would  hope,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation,  the  responsibility  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  shown  during  the  past  2  years 
will  continue,  and  that  all  of  us  wiU  work 
together— the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
Uve— to  end  that  the  Nation  will  come 
ahead  of  any  particular  party. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRES-^DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  re-;ognized  for  15 
minutes. 


FOREIGN  AID  POLICY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P.-esident,  this 
has  been  a  troubled  and  coiifusing  and 
agonizing  weekend.  We  htve  been  con- 
fronted with  a  request  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  aid  for  CamDodia,  in 
addition  to  aid  for  Indonesia,  Vietnam, 
Korea,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel. 

In  all  those  areas,  only  one  part  was 
previously  authorized,  and  that  is  the 
$500  million  credit  to  Israel,  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bUl,  agreed  to  some  weeks  ago.  The 
others  are  not  authorized  and  will  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  committee  and  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  can  find  justification  for  assistance 
to  Jordan  and  Lebanon  in  the  sum  of 
$30  million  and  $5  million,  respectively 
because  it  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East;  and  the  credits 
to  Israel  will  tend  to  keep  us  from  be- 
coming involved  physically.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  this  Nation  become  involved 
physically  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
unless  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
security;  and  when  I  say  I  do  not  want 
to  see  any  more  Vietnams,  I  mean  it,  be- 
cause even  one  Vietnam  is  too  much. 

I  can  imderstand  also  the  reason  for 
the  aid-proposal  for  Korea,  because  it  is 
tied  to  a  drawdown  of  20,000  American 
troops  from  that  country. 

I  can  understand  it  in  South  Vietnam, 
because  it  is  tied  to  the  continued  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops.  Hopefully  that  will 
be  accelerated. 

But  I  find  it  diflicult  to  locate  any 
compensating  factors  as  far  as  the  Cam- 
bodian-aid proposal  is  concerned.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  if  we  act  on  the  basis 
of  this  request,  we  will  just  be  making  a 
second  downpayment,  because  the  first 
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has  already  been  made  over  the  past  few 
months  by  aid  transfers  to  Cambodia 
through  withdrawals  from  funds  which 
had  originally  been  allocated  to  Taiwan, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 

As  to  the  situations  which  developed 
over  the  weekend,  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
imeasy.  When  you  tie  the  request  for  aid 
to  Cambodia  with  the  250-plane  flight 
over  North  Vietnam,  with  the  commando 
raid  some  23  miles  west  of  Hanoi.  I  think 
we  have  a  set  of  circumstances  which 
should  cause  us  concern. 

I  grieve  for  all  Americans,  dead  and 
wounded,  whether  they  are  in  POW 
camps,  whether  they  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  action,  or  whether  they  have 
been  casualties  in  Indochina  other  than 
in  action.  According  to  the  latest  figures 
which  I  have — and  this  is  out  of  date 
now,  because  it  goes  only  to  November  7 
of  this  year — 291,559  Americans  have 
been  wounded,  43,959  have  died  in  com- 
bat, and  8,798  have  died  from  other 
causes.  The  total  dead  about  3  weeks  ago 
stood  at  52,757  and  the  total  casualties, 
dead  and  wounded,  at  344,316. 

I  grieve  for  those  men,  as  I  have  said, 
because  they  are  carrying  out  their  ob- 
ligation in  a  war  which  is  highly  un- 
popular and,  in  my  opinion,  totally  un- 
necessary— a  war  which  is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  in  the  annals  of  this  Re- 
public, a  war  which  is  causing  a  contin- 
uing drain  on  the  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a  war  which  makes  the  trou- 
bles confronting  us  at  home  much  more 
difficult  to  confront. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  President's  ne- 
gotiating proposals  of  October  7,  because 

1  thought  they  contained  a  good  deal  of 
substance,  and  tied  in  with  the  proposals 
from  Hanoi  of  September  17.  It  was  my 
belief  that  the  groundwork  for  possible 
negotiations  had  been  laid.  I  still  think 
that  is  the  case.  But  now  I  wonder  about 
the  possibility  of  reinvolvement,  based  on 
the  raids  north.  I  wonder  about  the  re- 
action of  Hanoi  to  the  commando  raid 
and  these  retaliatory  air  raids  for  the 
shooting  down  of  a  U.S.  reconnaissance 
plane.  I  wonder  about  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  prisoners  of  war,  and 
whether  the  commando  raid  will  be  help- 
ful or  harmful;  and  I  would  wonder  no 
less  even  if  the  raid  had  been  successful, 
because  it  has  placed  those  prisoners  in 
a  very  difficult  position,  and  we  do  have 
to  think  of  them  at  all  times. 

Then  I  wonder  about  the  effect  these 
events  may  have  on  the  Paris  talks — I 
emphasize  the  word  "talks,"  because  ne- 
gotiations have  not  as  yet  gotten  under- 
way. 

All  these  things  are  matters  which  the 
Senate  should  consider,  which  the  ad- 
ministration should  consider,  and  hope- 
fully, in  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  on  the  basis 
of  his  sage  advice,  that  we  would  consider 
together,  so  that  we  could  work  in  com- 
mon for  the  common  good. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  an 
understanding  between  North  Vietnam 
and  this  Government  relative  to  the  use 
of  reconnaissance  planes  over  the  past 

2  years.  Frankly,  I  know  of  no  such  un- 
derstanding. There  may  be  one,  but  if  so, 
I  am  totally  unaware  of  it.  I  am  assuming 


that  an  imderstanding  is  being  assumed 
on  our  part;  that  on  the  basis  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  bombing  of  the  North,  it  was 
tacitly  understood^we  assumed — that 
we  would  be  given  the  right  to  continue 
reconnaissance  flights. 

I  would  point  out  that  history  seems  to 
prove  that  air  power  is  not  the  weapon 
which  so  many  advocates  seem  to  think  it 
is.  To  see  what  it  does  one  needs  only  look 
to  England  as  an  example,  or  to  North 
Vietnam  in  the  past.  The  end  result  is 
damage  temporarily,  but  a  stiffening  of 
the  spine  of  the  people  bombed  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  President  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility. His  is  the  ultimate  responsibility. 
But,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  indicated,  we  also  have  a 
responsibility. 

It  would  do  us  no  good  to  give  up  and 
lie  down,  because  then  we  would  be  shirk- 
ing our  duty.  We  can  and  we  should,  in 
good  conscience,  support  the  President 
when  we  think  he  is  right,  and  support 
him  fully.  But,  also  in  good  conscience, 
when  we  think  the  President  has  made  a 
wrong  move,  we  have  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  disagree,  and  to  do  so  on 
a  constructive  basis,  so  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  segments  of  our 
Government  will  not  be  ruptured  as  a  re- 
sult. 

May  I  say  that  I  admire  the  courage  of 
the  commandos  who  undertook  this  raid 
in  an  attempt  to  free  some  American 
POW's.  It  was  a  bold  stroke.  Those  men 
who  participated  in  it  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation.  But  I  also  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  reliability  of  our  in- 
telligence. 

I  recall,  for  example,  that  when  we 
moved  into  Cambodia,  it  was  to  capture 
the  so-called  headquarters  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong — a  head- 
quarters which,  incidentally,  was  never 
discovered.  Evidently,  as  the  basis  for  this 
recent  commando  raid,  we  were  again  de- 
pending on  what  we  thought  was  reliable 
intelligence,  but  according  to  the  reports 
which  appeared  in  the  press,  that  camp 
had  been  evacuated  at  least  2  weeks  be- 
fore. It  was  a  successful  penetration,  but 
the  objective  was  not  achieved.  My  con- 
cern now  is  for  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  still  being  held  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  what  the  reaction  by  North  Vietnam 
to  this  raid  by  air  and  by  land  will  be  on 
them.  Their  future  is  something  all  of  us 
must  keep  in  mind:  their  safety  is  some- 
thing which  all  of  us  devoutly  pray  for. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
noticed,  in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day, a  summary  of  a  recent  special  edi- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Service  Journal.  Be- 
fore I  carry  this  further,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  sum- 
mary, in  an  article  entitled  "Nixon  Doc- 
trine Battles  Those  Who  Must  Use  It," 
written  by  Murrey  Marder,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday, 
November  23,  1970,  and  another  article 
entitled  "Viet  War:  A  New  Version," 
written  by  Stanley  Karnow,  and  also 
published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibits  1  and  2.» 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  articles  are 
relevant  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  so  ably  stated.  One  is  a  frank 
exposition  of  the  reaction  of  profession- 
al U.S.  diplomats  to  the  Nixon  doctrine 
in  Asia.  The  other  by  Mr.  Karnow 
touches  on  the  basic  factor  that  seems  to 
trap  successive  administrations — includ- 
ing the  present  administration — in  this 
unendujg,  involvement  in  Indochina  not- 
withstanding efforts  to  terminate  it. 

"The  summary  of  the  special  issue  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Journal  points  out  that 
many  of  our  dipl6mats  who  are  closely 
involved  in  Asian  affairs  were  fearful  of 
the  sweeping  change  in  policy  implicit  in 
the  Nixon  doctrine  when  it  wao  first  pro- 
posed. In  due  course,  however,  they  came 
to  see  that  the  implied  change  really  was 
not  going  to  be  much  of  a  change  at  all 
and  that  the  idea  of  "lowering  our  pro- 
file" a  little  might  actually  have  some 
virtue. 

One  may  wonder  at  their  reactions, 
now,  after  even  this  modest  scaledown 
seems  to  be  in  the  process  of  abandon- 
ment, with  the  renewed  expansion  of  the 
battle  area  by  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  by  this  recent  abortive  at- 
tempt to  free  prisoners  of  war  near 
Hanoi.  One  may  wonder,  too,  at  the  im- 
plications of  the  Cambodian  aid  request 
for  the  Nixon  doctrinfe  which,  I  should 
note,  I  have  supported  since  its  inception 
as  an  expression  of  a  long-needed  change 
in  policy  to  the  end  that  it  might  lead 
us  out  of  this  tragic  and  misbegotten 
military  involvement  on  th>^  Asian  main- 
land. 

In  any  event.  I  am  led  by  those 
articles  to  address  certain  questions. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  concur  that  if  the  Nixon  doetrine 
has  a  fundamental  purpose,  it  is  to  '/lower 
the  U.S.  profile"  so  as  to  reduce  and 
terminate  in  a  progressive  fasliion  the 
excessive  involvement  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Asian  mainland,  a  situa- 
tion brought  about  largely  by  the  pres- 
ence of  our  military  forces  and  by  mili- 
tary or  other  massive  aid. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  I  tried  to  point  out 
was  that  we  should  have  a  uniform  in- 
terpretation of  the  Nixon  doctrine  for 
all  countries,  and  not  one  Interpretation 
for  one  country  and  one  for  another.  If 
the  Nixon  doctrine  is  good  for  Southeast 
Asia,  it  is.  of  course,  good  for  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  do  not  want 
one  interpretation  of  it  for  Vietnam,  an- 
other for  Nigeria,  a  third  for  Chile,  or 
perhaps  a  fourth  for  some  other  part  of 
the  world. 

I  have  told  the  State  Department,  for 
whatever  good  it  may  do.  that  our  em- 
bassadors in  foreign  countries  should  all 
be  given  uniform  interpretations  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine  and  just  what  it  means. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  in  no  way  conflicted  with  the 
Nixdn  doctrine.  In  fact,  it  supported  it. 
Yet,  it  was  interpreted  as  being  a  hostile 
act  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  completely.  I  concur  in  wh?-t 
he  has  to  say  about  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  it  was  in  accord  with  what 
I  understood  to  be  the  Nixon  doctrine  as 
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it  has  been  enunciated  and  propounded 
by  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment. 
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like    to    ask    the    Senator 
question. 

the  Senator  think  that  the  Nixon 

is  served  by  the  recent  bombing 

Vietnam?  To  put  it  another 

that  action  raise  or  'lower  the 

of  the  United  States  in  Asia"?  Is 

to  shorten  or  prolong  the  time 

ake  to  get  our  military  forces  out 

iidochina? 

AIKEN.   I   think   the  answer  to 
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.  we  have  been  through  this  be- 

majority  leader  may  remember 

we  were  called  to  the  White 

along  with  ^everal  of  our  col- 

to  be  advised  that  we  would  un- 

the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam; 

as  pointed  out  that  a  few  bombs 

on  them  would  soon  bring  them 

knees  and  they  would  be  begging 


\IKEN.  The  Senator  may  recall 
3rotested  rather  vigorously  to  the 
Mr.   McNamara,  and  Secre- 
Rtsk,  but  they  went  ahead  with  it. 
we  lost  a  thousand  planes,  in- 
many  of  our  finest  aviators,  and 
like   500  helicopters.   I  fear 
new  raids,  these  incursions — 
they  are  incursions  and  not  a 
to  any  invasion — will  simply  de- 
end  of  the  war,  just  as  the  initial 

of  North  Vietnam, 
vorry  about  the  effect  which  this 
to  rescue  prisoners  of  war — in 
the  fact  that  it  was  bravely  car- 
have  on  the  more  than 
icans  now  being  held.  I  believe 
cannot  abandon  those  people. 
Vietnamese  hold  about  30,000 
of  war.  North  Vietnam  holds 
hostages,  according  to  our  best 
Certainly,  we  are  not  going  to 
the  hostages  who  are  held  by 
Vietnamese,  and  the  war  will 
over  until   they  have  been  ac- 
for  and  released. 

appreciate  the  remarks  of 
from  Montana  in  regard  to 
matter.  It  points  up  the  need 
understanding. 

,  Mr.  President,  that  per- 

or  three  Members  of  Congress 

"  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 

that  the  resumption  of  the 

on  Vietnam  was  in  efifect.  But 

1  lot  consultation. 

^'  ANSFIELD.  No.  But  I  would  say 

continuation  of  an  old  policy  in 

certain  members  have  been  in- 

if ter  the  fact.  That  happened  in 

administrations  as  well. 

i^(lKEN.  The  Senator  may  recall 

previous  President,  the  prede- 

President  Nixon,  used  to  advise 

y  before  the  fact,  a  few  hours  In 

and  then  asked  us  to  keep  still 

which  we  did. 

\4anSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ap- 


cert  ainly 
Sen  itor 


und  jrstand, 
tv.  3 
caled 


predate  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  interpretation  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  as  contained  in  a  report  I  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  to  the  President  in  a  private  capac- 
ity, a  year  ago  last  August,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Perspective  on  Asia:   The  New  U.S. 
Doctrine  and  Southeast  Asia 
(Report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to  the 
Committee     on     Foreign     Relations,     U.S. 
Senate ) 

Today,  there  are  treaties  and  executive 
agreements  and  an  accumulation  of  deci- 
sions of  the  execvuive  branch  which  enmesh 
this  Nation  deeply  In  the  affairs  of  Southeast 
Asia.  In  consequence,  there  are  over  500.000 
U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  50.000  In 
Thailand.  In  the  general  area  and  at  least 
partially  connected  with  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  40.000  men  in  Japan; 
45,000  in  Okinawa:  10.000  iu  Taiwan;  60,000 
in  the  7th  Fleet:  30.000  in  the  Philippines 
and  additional  thou.sands  on  Guam — in  all,  a 
figure  approaching  800,000. 

Whatever  the  initial  validity  of  these  im- 
mense commitments,  there  Is  growing  doubt 
as  to  whether  It  is  wise  or  beneficial  for  this 
Nation  and  the  countries  concerned  to  per- 
petuate the  present  state  of  affairs.  In  the 
first  place,  the  independence  of  Asian  coun- 
tries would  be  hollow  indeed  if  It  Involved 
merely  an  exchange  of  a  past  colonial  status 
for  the  indefinite  prop  of  U.S.  support.  From 
our  own  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  United 
States  is  feeling  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
prolonged  expenditure  of  lives  and  enormous 
resources  and  energy  abroad,  most  erf  it  in 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  interim,  needs  at  home  have  been 
neglected — needs  which  are  too  obvious  and 
omnipresent  to  require  cataloging.  They  are 
all  around  us  whether  we  live  in  cities  or 
on  farms,  whether  our  homes  are  in  New 
York.  Washington,  California,  the  Midwest, 
or  Montana.  The  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems— whether  they  involve  equality  of  treat- 
ment or  pollution  of  air  and  water,  or  edu- 
cation, or  public  safety,  or  transportation 
and  roads,  or  whatever — will  require  great 
and  sustained  inputs  of  Initiative  and  atten- 
tion at  a  time  when  these  assets  are  heavily 
diverted  abroad.  They  will  also  require  sub- 
stantial public  funds  In  a  period  of  inflation 
and  of  heavy  tax  burdens  which  result  in 
large  measure  from  military  expendittu-es 
overseas  and,  notably,  from  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

While  urgent  needs  at  home  are  neglected, 
there  is  deep  concern  over  the  war  iu  Viet- 
nam which  is  still  without  an  end  in  sight. 
The  conflict  continues  to  result  in  addi- 
tional Amerlcnn  dead  and  wounded  every 
week  and  In  expenditures  at  the  rate  of 
about  $3  million  an  hour.  Moreover,  else- 
where in  Southeast  Asia  there  are  shadow 
wars  and  the  pockmarks  ol  violent  internal 
dissension.  That  these  situations,  under  our 
present  course,  might  evolve  In  the  pattern 
of  Vietnam  gives  rise  to  further  concern. 

Doubts  as  to  our  Asian  approach  are  also 
fed  by  the  visible  consequences  of  the  mass 
entry  of  American  soldiers,  money,  and  offi- 
cial establishments  into  Southeast  Asia.  To 
be  sure,  this  entry  has  brought  a  great  Inflow 
of  wealth  and  modern  technology.  In  some 
places,  however,  little  that  is  constructive  is 
visible  as  a  result.  The  very  magnitude  of 
the  American  involvement,  emerging  as  it 
has  in  a  short  span  of  time,  has  imposed  an 
almost  indigestible  alien  presence  and  pre- 
cipitated severe  cultural  convulsions. 
To  date,  we  have  acted  on  the  scale  that 


we  have  in  Southeast  Asia  largely  to  support 
small  nations  against  what  has  been  calcu- 
lated as  the  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion— notably  from  China.  In  fact,  there  was 
little  expression  of  fear  in  any  of  the 
countries  visited  of  an  attack  or  invasion 
from  China.  Considerable  concern  does  exist, 
however,  that  internal  insurgent  movements 
whose  origins  He  in  local  grievances  or  con- 
flicts will  be  used  as  spearheads  to  Influence 
by  China  or  by  North  Vietnam.  The  principal 
threat  to  most  existing  governments  in 
Southeast  Asia,  in  short,  seems  to  arise  from 
within  Southeast  Asia  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  presumption  of  a 
primary  danger  to  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, which  they  themselves  do  not  perceive, 
does  not  provide  a  sound  basis  for  U.S.  policy.' 
Rather,  it  tends  to  create  for  this  Nation  the 
role  of  self-appointed,  great  power  protector 
in  an  area  in  which  a  militant  young  na- 
tionalism speaks  the  common  language  of 
resistance  to  foreign  intrttsion.  It  is  sober- 
ing to  recall,  in  this  connection,  that  this  Na- 
tion has  never  been  an  Asian  power  and,  in 
my  Judgment,  It  is  essential  to  avoid  a  fur- 
ther glissade  into  that  lU-fltting  role.  Our 
vital  interests  with  respect  to  the  Asian  main- 
land have  always  been  peripheral.  They  are 
peripheral  now.  They  are  likely  to  remain 
peripheral  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  Pacific  power.  Vital  na- 
tional interests  are  indeed,  lodged  in  that 
ocean.  Pour  of  our  States  border  on  the  Pa-  . 
ciflc.  In  addition,  one  of  them,  Hawaii,  lies  " 
in  the  middle  of  that  vast  expanse  of  water. 
We  have  territories  and  dependencies  all  over 
the  Pacific.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  part  of 
the  State  of  Aalska.  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Wake,  Johnston.  Midway  and  the  Howland, 
Baker,  and  Jarvis  Islands  are  dependencio.s 
of  the  United  States.  The  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  which  we  have  adminis- 
tered since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  com- 
prises over  2,000  Islands  and  atolls  with  a  land 
area  of  678  square  miles  scattered  over  3  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  the  Pacific. 

As  a  Pacific  power,  we  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  profound  interest  in  what 
transpires  in  the  western  reaches  of  the 
ocean.  In  my  Judgment,  however,  that  in- 
terest can  best  be  expressed  not  by  our  im- 
mersion in  the  regions'  internal  political  af- 
fairs but  by  an  orderly  shift  to  a  restrained 
and  Judicious  participation,  as  on  Pacific  na- 
tion among  several,  in  its  peaceful  develop- 
ment. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  other 
reasonable  course  for  this  Nation  in  present 
circumstances.  It  Is  a  new  day  in  Asia.  The 
age  in  which  foreign  military  dominance  of 
any  Asian  people  was  a  practical  possibility 
has  long  since  ended.  Even  the  postwar  pe- 
riod of  one-sided  dependency — ^most  of  it  on 
the  United  States — is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Civilized  survival,  not  to  speak  of  peace  and 
progress  in  the  Western  Pacific,  may  well  de- 
pend on  the  timely  emergence  of  a  new  age 
of  cooperation  based  on  equality  and  on°a 
mutuality  of  responslbUity,  respect,  and  tol- 
erance between  this  Nation  and  all  the  states 
of  Asia. 

n.    THE  president's  new  ASIAN  DOCTRINE 

In  the  course  of  his  recent  trip,  President 
Nixon  enunciated  in  the  Guam  Declaration  a 
new  approach  to  Asia  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific which  seems  to  me  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  considerations  that  are  outlined  in  the 
Introductory  section  of  this  report.  The  Pres- 
ident's Asian  doctrine  contains  the  following 
precepts,  as  I  introduced  them  and  as  I  inter- 
preted them  to  various  Asian  leaders: 

1.  The  United  States  will  maintain  Its 
treaty  commitments,  but  it  Is  anticipated 
that  Asian  nations  will  be  able  to  handle 
their  own  defense  problems,  perhaps  with 
some  outside  material  assistance  but  with- 
out outside  manpower.  Nuclear  threats  are 
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another  matter,  and  such  threats  will  con- 
tinue to  be  checked  by  counterpoised  nuclear 
capacity. 

2.  As  a  Pacific  power,  the  United  States  will 
not  turn  Its  back  on  nations  of  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Asia;  the  countries  of  that  re- 
gion will  not  be  denied  a  concerned  and  un- 
derstanding ear  in  this  Nation. 

3.  The  United  States  will  avoid  the  creation 
of  situations  in  which  there  is  such  great 
dependence  on  us  that,  inevitably,  we  become 
enmeshed  in  what  are  essentially  Asian  prob- 
lems and  conflicts. 

4.  To  the  extent  that  material  assistance 
may  be  forthcoming  from  the  United  States, 
more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  economic 
help  and  less  on  military  assistance. 

D.  The  future  role  of  the  United  States  wll! 
continue  to  be  significant  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia.  It  will  be  enacted,  however,  largely 
in  the  economic  realm  and  on  the  basis  of 
multilateral  cooperation. 

6.  The  United  States  will  look  with  favor 
on  multilateral  political,  economic,  and  se- 
curity arrangements  among  the  Asian  nations 
and,  where  appropriate,  will  assist  in  efforts 
which  may  be  undertaken  thereunder. 

III.     REACTIONS    TO     THE     NEW     ASIAN    DOCTBINE 

Achievement  of  many  of  the  objectives 
stated  above  involves  a  reduction  in  the  UjS. 
prci.nce  in  Southeast  Asia.  While  this  re- 
port does  not  deal  with  Vietnam,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  war  there  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  massive  dimensions  which  the  VS. 
presence  has  attained.  That  the  possibilities 
of  diminution  are  bound  up  with  the  end 
of  that  tragic  conflict  does  not  mean  that 
application  of  the  new  doctrine  must  await 
the  war's  termination.  Quite  apart  from  Viet- 
nam, there  are  other  areas  where  contrac- 
tions may  be  f>ossible.  Most  immediately, 
under  the  new  approach  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  curbing  what  seem  to  be  built-in 
tendencies  in  the  many-sided  U.S.  establish- 
ments in  Asia  to  expand  the  U.S.  presence. 

In  general,  the  leaders  of  Asian  countries 
agree  that  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  Asian  affairs  should  shrink.  Some  uneasi- 
ness does  exist  that  the  pendulum  will  swing 
too  far,  from  overlnvolvement  to  noninvolve- 
ment.  The  fear  Is  that  the  United  States  may 
leave  the  smaller  Asian  states  in  isolation  and 
under  the  shadow  of  one  or  another  more 
powerful  neighbor. 

There  is  also  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  new  doctrine  will  mean  in  specific  terms. 
This  uncertainty  is  understandable  since 
there  was  not,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  any 
sign  of  a  foUowthrough  to  the  new  doctrine. 
Indeed,  other  than  the  transient  stimulus 
of  the  President's  recent  personal  appear- 
ance, little.  If  any,  change  was  visible.  The 
concepts,  practices,  and  programs  by  which 
U.S.  missions  in  Asia  have  operated  for  many 
years  remain  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  the  President's  recent 
visit  and  Presidential  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, some  U.S.  missions  still  expect  this 
Nation  to  continue  as  a  major  military  factor 
In  Southeast  Asia  after  the  concU'.slon  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Developments  within  South- 
east Asian  countries  are  still  referred  to  as 
"vital"  to  this  Nation's  Interests,  "vital"  im- 
plying more  of  a  commitment  than  can  be 
derived  from  a  reasonable  reading  of  the 
President's  new  approach.  Ironically,  In  some 
U.S.  embassies  an  inconsistency  Is  not  seen 
between  budgetary  requests  for  greatly  In- 
creased U.S.  bilateral  assistance  and,  hence, 
greater  U.S.  participation  in  the  indigenous 
situation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  admin- 
istration's new  doctrine  on  the  other. 

In  short,  there  is  no  indication,  as  yet.  of 
when  or  how  the  size  of  the  UJS.  presence  in 
Asia  Is  to  be  reduced  In  any  signlfl.cant  de- 
gree. It  is  a  fact  that  the  only  reductions  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  those 
which  might  result  from  a  continuance  of 
periodic  blanket  percentage  cuts  in  person- 


nel. These  cuts  were  begun  more  than  a  year 
ago,  not  as  a  matter  of  policy  so  much  as  a 
measure  of  economy  and  as  a  palliative  for 
balance-of-payments  concerns. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  first 
order  of  business  under  the  new  doctrine  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  President's  new  concepts  are 
reiterated  and  thoroughly  explained  through- 
out the  U.S.  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned and  that  they  are  disseminated  among 
all  U.S.  officials  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  would 
appear,  too,  that  directives  which  are  both 
clear  and  firm  will  have  to  emanate  from 
Washington  if  these  concepts  are  to  be  ap- 
plied effectively  and  with  necessary  dispatch 
by  U.S.  missions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

V.  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

The  President's  new  doctrine  clearly  calls 
for  a  contraction  of  the  official  US.  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  some  instances,  the  na- 
tions of  the  region  have  anticipated  this 
contraction;  in  all  the  nations  which  I  vis- 
ited, there  is  understanding  of  its  inevitabil- 
ity. Most  are  ready  for  the  transition  and, 
In  general,  welcome  it,  provided  the  U.S. 
interest  does  not  disappear  suddenly  under 
a  tidal  wave  of  national  retrenchment  or 
indifference. 

The  President's  doctrine,  of  course,  does 
not  carry  in  any  sense  the  latter  implication. 
Indeed,  only  by  an  utter  disregard  of  our  own 
national  interests  could  we  disengage  com- 
pletely our  concern  from  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  Without  any  such  abrupt 
withdrawal,  there  Is  ample  room  for  an  or- 
derly contraction  of  the  prevailing  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  Asia.  Most  pressing,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  restraints  on  the  built-in 
tendency  of  the  pre.sence  to  grow. 

There  is  room,  for  example,  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  contradiction  of  bilateral  U.S.  aid  ef- 
forts and  a  shift  to  expanding  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  multilateral  efforts  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  region. 

2.  A  rigid  and  immediate  curb  on  military 
aid  and  no  deepening  of  our  direct  military 
involvement  with  any  Asian  government,  to 
be  followed  by  a  reexamination  of  longstand- 
ing treaty  commitments  and  their  organiza- 
tional substructures,  notably  SEATO. 

3.  Official  encouragement  and  support  of 
commercial,  cultural,  technical,  and  all  other 
forms  of  nonmlUtary  Interchange  on  a  mu- 
tual basis,  scaled  to  the  level  of  the  capacity 
and  the  clearly  expressed  desires  of  the  Asian 
nations. 

In  my  Judgment,  an  Interpretation  of  the 
administration's  doctrine  into  policies  and 
practices  which  follow  the  above  lines  would 
be  acceptable  In  most  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions. Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  To  be  sure,  when 
this  costly  and  tragic  enmeshment  is  brought 
to  a  close,  the  way  will  be  facilitated  for 
more  rapid  change.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated above,  however,  and,  as  I  have  detailed 
In  specific  recommendations  to  the  President 
in  confidential  reports,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  initiated  now  In  order  to  contract 
and  adjust  American  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  bring  them  into  line  with  his  Guam 
Declaration. 

It  Is  necessary  to  reiterate,  however,  that 
as  of  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  region,  the 
President's  pronouncements  had  brought  no 
follow-through  In  the  UjS.  missionB  abroad. 
Nor  did  they  Indicate  to  me  the  receipt  of 
new  guidance  and  Instructions  from  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  It  would 
seem  to  me.  therefore,  that  If  the  President's 
initiative  is  to  precipitate  the  changes  which 
it  promises,  there  is  a  need  for  close  collabor- 
ation between  the  responsible  officials  in  the 
elected  administration  and  the  Congress. 

As  a  first  step,  It  would  be  my  suggestion 
that  an  immediate  freeze  be  placed  on  all 
official  personnel  Increases,  military  or  civil- 
ian, in  Southeast  Asia  whether  by  Presi- 
dential order,  with  strong  Congressional  sup- 


port, or,  if  necessary,  by  legislation,  sup- 
ported by  the  President,  pending  full  study 
of  the  wide  range  of  functions  which  are 
now  pursued  by  U.S.  Government  agencies  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Some  of  these  functions 
which  began  many  years  ago  appear  111- 
fitted  or  111 -scaled  to  present  need.  A  full 
examination  of  this  kin-'  might  well  Involve 
a  Joint  effort  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, or  it  might  involve  parallel  studies 
or  multiple  studies  by  one  or  the  other.  How- 
ever It  proceeds,  this  study  should  go  for- 
ward, in  my  Judgment,  without  delay.  It  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  which  Is  relevant  to 
our  national  interests,  to  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  Asia  and  to  t"--»  peace  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  to  me,  means  a  low- 
profile,  not  just  in  Southeast  Asia  or  in 
east  Asia,  but  also  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  said.  The  Nixon  doctrine  means 
to  me  that  troops  will  gradually  be  with- 
drawn from  overseas  in  places  such  as 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Taiwan. 
Okinawa,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  that  our  bases  will  be  re- 
duced— they  number  approximately  2,000 
at  the  present  time — and  that  this  doc- 
trine applies  to  Western  Europe  just  as 
it  does  to  Asia. 

May  I  say,  also,  that  I  concur  with 
the  distinguish»d  Senator  from  Vermont, 
the  ranking  Republican  in  tliis  body,  in 
his  plea  for  a  bipartisan  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  closer  consultation  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Senate. 
Somewhere,  somehow,  there  must  be  the 
beginnings  of  an  end  to  the  conflict  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  that  end 
wiU  have  to  be.  in  my  opinion,  not  a 
miltary  settlement,  not  a  tit-for-tat  pol- 
icy, but  a  negotiated  settlement.  Until 
that  negotiated  settlement  is  found,  the 
fires  of  conflict  will  continue  to  blaze  in 
Indochina;  and  If  the  fires  continue  to 
burn,  what  nation  will  then  claim  the 
victory?  All  nations  involved  will  only 
have  lost. 

So  I  join  the  Senator.  I  hope  that 
what  he  has  had  to  say  will  be  given  con- 
sideration downtown.  I  hope  that  all  of 
us,  regardless  of  our  feelings,  will  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  black  and  white 
picture  so  far  as  Southeast  Asia  is  con- 
cerned; that  there  are  gray  areas  which 
must  be  considered.  Hopefully,  there  will 
come  a  coordination  and  an  accommoda- 
tion and  a  sense  of  cooperation  which 
will  benefit  us  not  as  indi\iduals,  not  the 
parties  we  represent,  but — to  repeat  what 
I  said  in  the  beginning  and  which  I  think 
is  the  basis  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
speech — the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
again  that,  to  me,  the  Nixon  doctrine 
means  that  we  play  as  a  member  of  the 
team  and  not  as  a  coach  who  assigns  each 
of  the  other  members  to  the  position 
which  we  think  they  should  occupy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Not  leadership; 
partnership  would  be  better. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  I  tried  to 

express. 

Exhibit  1 

NixoN  Doctrine  Baffles  Those  Who  Must 
Use  It 
( By  Murrey  Marder) 
Revealing    glimpses    of    the    federal    bu- 
reaucracy's struggle  with  applying  the  Nixon 
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public  symposium  of  articles  by  of- 
consultants  and  others  who  support 
;on  Doctrine,   but  who  explain  with 
candor   the   complexities  of   apply- 
is  printed  in  the  November  issue  of 
Po:  elgn  Service  Journal.  The  Journal  is 
by  the  American  Foreign  Service 
for   professionals   in   diplomacy, 
articles  were  cleared  for  publication  by 
Department. 
Production  to  the  special  issue  de- 
it  as  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  "ritual 
about  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and 
ure  policy,  and  explore  "the  prob- 
d  opportunities  posed  by  these  new 
largely  undefined  concepts." 
bllinter  terms  than  White  House  officials 
use    in    acknowledging    that    the 
itoctrlne  is  "no  cookbook"  with  simple 
for  all  world  problems,  a  lead  article 
notes  "the  lack  of  specifics  in  the 
l^octrine." 
question    of    implementing    a    low- 
policy."  wrote  Thomas  P.  Thornton, 
of  the  State  Department's  planning 
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have  now  appeared  on  the  public 


lave  only  begtin  the  necessary  study 
g?neral  application  of  the  policy,"  he 
Even    the   Vietnamization   pro- 
he   first  fruit   of   the   doctrine — has 
its  critical   test.  The  program  has 
thus  far  under  the  wing  of  a  large 
presence.   The  critical   point,   both 
program  and  for  our  steadfastness, 
when  Saigon  must  rely  predoml- 
Its  own  resoixrces." 

we  have  yet  to  meet  the  test  In 

or  have  the  test  in  Cambodia  or 

eady  failed  it,"  said  Thornton,  "de- 

whether  the  May  Incursion  turns 

ave  been  a  spillover  of  the  Vletnami- 

drogram  or  a  coup  to  relieve  the  pres- 

Lon  Nol." 

writer,  Jerome  K.  Holloway,  now 
general   In   Osaka,   Japan,   re- 
unusual  form  In  which  the  Nixon 
first  hit  Washington's  unprepared 
— through   news  accounts  of  the 
s  "background"  remarks  to  report- 
uly  25,  1968.  on  Guam. 
No  copy  reached  the  State  Depart- 
the  Foreign  Service  until  Aug.  11." 
loway,  "no  substantial  guidance  was 
(sent  via  diplomatic  pouch)   until 
while  news  accounts  of  subsequent 
White     House     backgrounders 
t^ated  more  on  the  power  and  com- 
that   the   United   States   was   re- 
than  on  what  It  would  relinquish, 
veteran   U.S.   diplomats,   reared   in 
doctrine,  learned  what  the  Presl- 
ually  had  said,  Holloway  continued. 
In  tSoutheast  Asia  "was  one  of 


physically  shocked  when  I  learned 
Guam  Etoctrlne  meant,"  HoUoway 
ine  U.S.  political  officer  as  saying, 
of   the  most  senior  officials  of  the 
ment  cautioned  against  reading 
backgrounder  anything   but   a   re- 
of  the  President's  hawkish  side, 
akibassador  refused  to  read  a  telegram 
'orth  some  examples  of  what  a  lower 
r  light  be. 
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"And,  when  It  came  to  specific  Implemen- 
tation, these  types  of  reaction  were  trans- 
lated Into  the  most  stubborn  and  skillful 
bureaucratic  delay." 

But  "no  one  would  suggest  that  these 
reactions  should  be  looked  upon  as  sabotage," 
said  Holloway.  "They  were  the  normal  re- 
actions of  a  generation  of  FSOs  (Foreign 
Service  Officers),  USIA  (U.S.  Information 
Agency)  and  CIA  (Central  Intelligence 
Agency)  officers  and,  above  all,  military 
officers  who  had  been  taught  since  1945  that 
passivity  was  not  the  way  to  advancement 
either  of  career  or  of  national  Interests  or 
who  had  been  thoroughly  Induced  Into  what 
J.  K.  Galbralth  has  called  U.e  "cult  of  the 
cold  warrior." 

".  .  .  To  men  with  25  years  of  such  condi- 
tioning a  double  reading  of  the  Guam  Doc- 
trine seemed  heresy. 

"Nevertheless,  as  months  went  by  after  the 
Guam  backgrounder,  progress  was  made  In 
reaching  a  reduced  presence  and  a  lower 
profile. 

"Often,"  Holloway  continued,  "this  prog- 
ress came  about  more  as  a  result  of  budg- 
etary limitations  than  from  conscious  at- 
tempts to  enforce  a  new  policy  concept.  The 
Investigations  of  the  Symington  (Senate) 
subcommittee  on  bases  and  commitments 
brought  both  United  States  and  Asian  of- 
ficials around  to  some  cutbacks.  In  other 
cases.  Vietnam  in  particular,  the  reduced 
role  was  related  to  domestic  pressure.  And  in 
one  case,  Okinawa's  reversion  (to  Japan),  to 
enlightened  statemanship  and  skillful  di- 
plomacy. 

"And  then  came  Cambodia  (the  April  30 
crossing  of  the  Cambodia  border  by  U.S. 
troops) ." 

To  persistent  followers  of  the  older.  Cold 
War  doctrine,  Holloway  wrote,  "Cambodia 
was  welcomed  ...  as  a  return  to  an  older 
and  more  comfortable  faith. 

"But  If  one  looks  beyond  Cambodia  and. 
If  that  Is  yet  possible,  beyond  Vietnam,  it  Is 
not  hard  to  predict  the  persistence  of  the 
Guam  Doctrine  under  Its  new  name  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine. 

"As  an  exercise  In  policy  and  diplomacy.  It 
faltered  In  Cambodia;  as  an  exercise  In  bu- 
reaucracy it  was  no  great  success.  Yet  It  has 
the  wary  support  of  Asian  leaders.  It  has  the 
support  of  significant  parts  of  the  foreign 
policy  establishment  in  this  country,  and, 
most  Importantly,  It  can  be  made  to  refiect 
the  budgetary  and  political  realities  of  the 
United  States  In  the  1970s  without  needlessly 
exposing  ourselves  or  our  friends  In  East  Asia 
to  danger." 

Additional  articles  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal  discuss  other  questions  raised  by  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  from  a  constructive,  rather 
than  a  hostile  viewpoint. 

Thornton,  who  stimulated  the  introsj)ec- 
tive  examination  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  dip- 
lomats, the  primary  readers  of  the  Journal, 
issued  a  call  for  greater  State  Department 
activism  to  make  the  Nixon  Doctrine  work, 
with  blunt  notice  that  otherwise  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  will  increasingly  fall 
by  default  to  the  White  House. 

".  .  .  We  of  the  foreign  policy  commu- 
nity." he  wrote,  "have  been  unduly  slow  In 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  must  make  up  for  lost  time  .  .  . 

"Since  a  low-posture  foreign  policy  Is  dif- 
ficult to  Implement  and  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
points  only  In  a  general  direction,  the  scope 
for  ambiguity  and  misunderstanding — but 
also  for  creative  application — Is  very  great." 

There  Is  "no  real  question."  he  said,  that  a 
"low-posture  piollcy"  will  be  applied,  but  Its 
terms  remain  to  the  formulated. 

"In  a  narrower  sense,  this  means  that  the 
choice  is  whecher  leadership  In  elaborating 
an  effective  new  leadership  will  repose  in  the 
Foreign  and  State  Departmental  service,  or 
drift  still  fujrther  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue." 


Exhibit  2 
Viet  Was:   A  New  Version 

Most  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  history  of 
our  entanglement  In  Vietnam  argue  that 
we  oozed  Into  that  quagmire  through  a  series 
of  small  moves  inadvertently  taken  by  a 
sucesslon  of  reluctant  Presidents. 

But  now.  working  separately,  two  former 
Defense  Department  specialists  have  come 
up  with  a  new  set  of  perceptive,  provocative 
studies  that  challenge  the  comfortable  thesis 
that  we  slid  blindly  into  Vietnam. 

One  of  these  analysts.  Daniel  EUsberg.  Is 
currently  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  other,  Leslie  H.  Gelb,  is  at 
present  with  the  Brookings  Institution.  They 
both  presented  their  studies  to  an  American 
Political  Science  Association  meeting  in 
September. 

Though  they  differ  in  certain  respects,  both 
submit  that  our  Vietnam  Involvement,  far 
from  having  been  accidental,  resulted  from 
deliberately  calculated  White  House  deci- 
sions made  with  a  mixture  of  hopve  and  doom. 

Gelb  contends  that  "those  who  led  the 
United  States  did  not  stumble,  fumble  or 
carelessly  step  into  the  quicksand  of  Viet- 
nam". On  the  contrary,  he  asserts,  the 
American  leaders  "had  a  much  better  sense 
of  where  they  were  heading  than  they  let 
the  public  know". 

While  no  President  viewed  Vietnam  as 
Intrinsically  important.  Gelb  says,  each  re- 
garded it  as  "vital"  because  he  Interpreted 
disengagement  to  mean  defeat  that  would 
damage  America's  prestige  abroad  and  his 
own  political  position  at  home. 

Accordingly.  Gelb  suggests,  every  President 
"persevered"  In  the  belief  that  he  could 
compel  the  Communists  to  relent — though 
each  escalated  only  to  the  degree  he  con- 
sidered minimal.  Thus  the  process  of  in- 
volvement was  gradual  yet  explained  in  ver- 
biage that  made  Vietnam  a  "test  case  of  U.S. 
credibility"  for  our  enemies,  our  allies  and 
especially  ourselves. 

The  key  affirmation  in  Gelb's  study,  then, 
is  that  while  every  administration  was  tragi- 
cally aware  of  its  inability  to  solve  the  Viet- 
nam problem,  each  expanded  our  commit- 
ment because  that  seemed  to  be  the  only 
way  to  avoid  or  postpone  paying  the  costs 
of  failure  that  our  own  spokesmen  had  rhe- 
torically Inflated. 

President  Elsenhower,  for  example,  con- 
ceded that  the  Communists  could  "possibly" 
have  won  80  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  an  elec- 
tion. Still,  he  saw  "no  real  alternative"  to 
hanging  on  In  Vietnam  lest  the  dominoes 
fall  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Similarly,  President  Kennedy  Is  reported 
to  have  been  skeptical  about  our  chances. 
But  he  also  subscribed  to  the  domino  theory 
and  therefore  opposed  a  withdrawal  that,  he 
said,  would  "give  the  Impression  that  the 
wave  of  the  future  In  Southeast  Asia  was 
China  and  the   Communists." 

Not  only  did  Lyndon  Johnson  Insist  as 
well  that  there  were  "no  alternatives"  but. 
as  Gelb  suggests,  he  plunged  deeper  Into 
Vietnam  partly  because  he  was  untroubled 
by  other  world  crises,  partly  because  the 
war  had  become  desperate,  and  partly  be- 
cause U.S.  conventional  forces  had  been  built 
up  sufficiently  to  permit  intervention. 

Reviewing  the  same  period  in  his  paral- 
lel study,  Ellsberg  rejects  the  arguments  of 
Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.,  Townsend  Hoopes, 
Richard  Goodwin  and  others  that  there  are 
no  villains  In  the  Vietnam  drama. 

In  EUsberg's  opinion,  our  Increasing  In- 
volvement stemmed  from  what  he  sardoni- 
cally labels  a  "process  of  immaculate  decep- 
tion" by  Presidents  who  knew  yet  failed  to 
inform  the  public  where  their  strategies 
might  steer  the  country. 

As  early  as  1961,  Ellsberg  points  out,  the 
Kennedy  administration  camouflaged  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Taylor's  proposal  to  send  U.S. 
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combat  troops  to  Vietnam,  thereby  withhold- 
ing from  the  public  the  seriousness  of  a  sit- 
uation that  would  later  engulf  vis. 

Ellsberg  recalls  from  personal  experience 
in  the  Defense  Department  In  1965  that, 
while  President  Johnson  was  publicly  play- 
ing down  the  prospect  of  further  escalation, 
the  Pentagon  was  acting  on  White  House 
orders  to  raise  American  troop  levels  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Against  this  background,  a  crucial  ques- 
tion at  the  moment  is  wliether  President 
Nixon  Is  behaving  differently — or  whether  he 
Is  following  In  the  same  track. 

Like  the  Presidents  who  went  before  him, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  made  it  plain  In  his  speeches 
that  he  considers  Vietnam  to  be  "vital."  In 
addition,  he  clearly  stated  as  he  invaded 
Cambodia  last  spring  that  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  accepting  "defeat"  in  any  form. 

Therefore,  though  he  has  reduced  the 
U.S.  commitment  numerically,  the  President 
has  yet  to  demonstrate  In  words  or  deeds  that 
he  really  aims  to  deviate  from  the  pattern 
of  his  predecessors  and  disengage  complete- 
ly from  what  he  himself  enlarged  into  the 
Indochina  war. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIES— BUDGET 
BUREAU  NEGLECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  knows  there  is  a  vast  array  of 
direct  subsidies,  low-cost  credit,  benefits 
in  kind,  Government  services,  and  tax 
subsidies  in  the  Federal  budget.  Virtually 
every  department  and  every  agency  is  in- 
volved in  some  form  of  subsidy  or  sub- 
sidy-like program. 

We  provide  subsidies  for  sugar  and 
coffee  purchased  abroad.  The  United 
States  contributes  to  international  pro- 
grams making  below-market  loans.  We 
make  direct  grants  to  overseas  projects. 

The  Defense  Department  subsidizes  its 
contractors  through  progress  payments 
which  are,  in  effect,  interest-free  loans 
of  working  capital.  Huge  companies  op- 
erate in  Government-owned  plants  and 
use  Government  machinery,  often  at 
little  or  nominal  cost. 

For  yeai's  the  second-  and  third-class 
mail  rates  did  not  cover  the  costs  of  de- 
livery. Newspapers  received  special  rates. 
These  costs  were  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

FURTHEK    EXAMPLES    OF    SUBSIDIES 

In  the  case  of  public  works,  neither 
the  principal  nor  the  interest  is  paid 
back.  In  the  case  of  the  irrigation  por- 
tion of  reclamation  projects,  the  interest 
is  forgiven.  In  other  programs,  interest 
rates  are  below  market  rates  or,  in  some 
cases,  below  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow. 

Vast  sums  are  expended  for  medical 
research.  Weather  services  are  provided 
to  commerce  and  industry.  The  airlines 
benefit  from  large  expenditures  of  pub- 
lic money  for  airports  and  airport  fa- 
cilities. Shipbuilders  receive  direct  sub- 
sidies for  both  construction  and  opera- 
tions. A  multitude  of  subsidies  go  to 
farmers  either  tlirough  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  crops  or  for  services  provided 
by  the  Government. 


Both  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  HUD  provide  a 
galaxy  of  subsidy  programs  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  DOT  all  forms  of  transportation 
benefit  from  the  direct  or  indirect  largess 
wliich  is  ladled  out  to  airlines,  truck- 
ers, railroads,  shipping,  and  automobile 
owners  and  manufacturers. 

Not  all  subsidies  are  bad.  Some  for  edu- 
cation, health,  and  job  training  retm-n 
social  benefits  a  dozen  times  over.  In  my 
own  State,  the  proposed  Dairy  Cattle 
Forage  Laboratory  will  bring  returns  of 
100  to  1  to  farmers  in  the  more  efficient 
use  of  forage  crops. 

determine  efficiency 

The  point  is,  however,  that  we  should 
determine  first  of  all  what  subsidies  there 
are  and  second,  how  efficient  they  are.  It 
is  obviously  silly  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  money  or  to  tax  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  in  the  private  sec- 
tor for  funds  which  if  invested  would  earn 
12  percent — that  is  12  percent  they  would 
earn  in  the  private  sector — and  use  them 
on  a  project  in  the  public  sector  which 
will  return  only  3  or  4  percent.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  am  opposing  the 
SST,  and  it  is  the  reason  that  I  have 
opposed  so  many  public  works  projects. 
In  them  we  are  taking  money  from  the 
private  sector  which  could  earn  12  per- 
cent and  using  it  in  a  much  less  efficient 
way  in  the  public  sector. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  every 
economist  who  studies  this  question, 
every  liberal  as  well  as  conservative 
economist,  agrees  that  this  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment investment  is  wasteful. 

We  should  cut  the  inefficient  programs. 
We  should  push  these  where  the  return 
is  great. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  the  Federal 
budget  is  as  large  as  it  is  and  the  deficit 
this  year  is  as  big  as  it  is,  is  the  billions 
which  go  in  subsidy  and  subsidy  like  pay- 
ments. Tj  need  to  get  some  control  over 
them.  We  need  to  know  how  efficient  each 
of  them  is.  We  should  know  which  ones 
pay  ou*^  and  which  ones  do  not.  We  should 
attempt  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  each 
of  them,  their  economic  or  their  social 
payout.  Tliose  which  are  efficient,  we 
should  keep.  Those  which  are  wasteful 
and  inefficient,  or  which  serve  only  a 
marginal  public  pui'pose,  we  should  do 
away  with. 

JOINT   economic   committee    STUDY 

la  order  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  underway  a  study  of  subsidy  and 
subsidy-like  programs.  We  hope  both 
to  bring  together  factual  data  about  just 
what  subsidies  exist  and  where  they  are 
found  as  well  as  some  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  how  they  work  and  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  impact. 

The  one  agency  above  all  which  should 
be  both  the  main  source  of  information 
and  most  concerned  about  such  an  effort 
is  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
It  is  they  who  review  and  recommend 
every  dollar  in  the  administrative  budget. 
It  is  they  whose  job  it  is  to  be  concerned 
about  loan  programs,  back-door  spend- 
ing, excessive  costs,  and  hidden  sub- 
sidies. 

That  is  their  job.  They  should  know 
more  about  it  than  anyone  else.  They 


should  be  the  main  source  of  data  and 
information  about  subsidies  since  it  is 
impossible  to  make  intelligent  choices 
between  programs  and  expenditures 
without  such  information. 

Because  of  that  fundamental  fact,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  tlie  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  wrote  to  George  B. 
Shiatz,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  I  asked  for  both 
help  and  information  in  developing  our 
project. 

ASTONISHING     REPLY      FROM     DIRECTOR     SHULTZ 

But  to  my  sui^prise  and  consternation, 
I  received  an  astonishing  reply.  After 
telling  us  of  his  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem; after  asserting  that  in  the  1972 
budget  an  evaluation  of  subsidy  pro- 
grams would  be  made;  and  after  attest- 
ing to  the  usefulness  of  more  professional 
and  academic  work  in  the  area;  Mr. 
Shultz  wrote  as  follows: 

I  think  that  such  a  data  collection  and 
evaluation  effort  deserves  more  attention 
than  we  can  prov||0e.  Also,  our  staff  Is  already 
overworked.  Therefore.  I  recommend  that  you 
rely  on  the  resources  of  another  body,  per- 
haps the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  or  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion." 

What  a  reply.  The  budget  is  over  $200 
billion.  The  deficit  this  year  will  probably 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  to  $15 
billion — much  higher  than  originally  pro- 
jected. We  hear  constant  platitudes  from 
the  executive  branch  about  how  savings 
should  be  made  and  spending  should  be 
cut. 

But  the  agency  In  charge  of  the  spend- 
ing either  does  not  have  the  fundamental 
information  on  which  judgments  about 
the  budget  should  be  made,  or  they  are 
refu-sing,  contrary  to  law,  to  make  it 
available. 

Here  is  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  whose  job  it  is  to  review  programs 
for  efficiency,  telling  us  to  seek  funda- 
mental information  about  the  budget 
from  either  Government  organizations 
outside  the  executive  branch  or  an  out- 
side private  institution. 

REPLY    EXPLAINS  WHY    BUDGET   OUT   OF   CONTROL 

That  answer  by  Director  Shultz  epito- 
mizes the  problem.  It  tells  us  why  the 
budget  is  out  of  control.  It  explains  more 
than  any  other  single  example  why  the 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  grown  so  much,  why  spending  is  up, 
wiiy  functions  are  inefficient,  and  why 
taxes  are  so  high. 

In  the  past  the  old  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  failed  to  control  or  even  evalu- 
ate military  spending.  The  Pentagon  had 
a  blank  check.  Now  the  new  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  tells  us  they 
lack  elementary  information  on  Govern- 
ment subsidy  programs,  one  of  the  largest 
contributors  to  both  debt  and  deficits. 

No  wonder  spending  is  out  of  control 
and  taxes  are  excessively  burdensome. 
The  agency  in  charge  of  watching  and 
controlling  Government  spending  tells  us 
to  go  somewhere  else  for  basic  data  and 
economic  evaluation  of  Government 
spending  programs. 

On  this  subject,  the  watchdog  is  asleep. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Director  Shultz  and  of 
his  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Ther*  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  or  lered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follcfws: 

Congress  of  the 

UNrrED  States, 
Joint   Economic   Committee, 
Wishington,  D.C.,  September  28, 1970. 
Hon.  Gi  OBGE  P.  Shultz, 

Director    Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Ezei  utive  Offices,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wr.   Shultz:    Federal   subsidy   pro- 
cqntinue  to  proliferate  and  today  rep- 
large   outlay   of   governmental   re- 
Among  the   general   public,   in   the 
and   in   the  Executive  Branch,   it 
djfficult  to  find  people  who  feel  this 
unate  because  many  of  these  pro- 
e  either  wasteful   giveaways  or  do 
the   changing    priorities   of   the 
Yet   Federal   subsidies   persist   and 
to  grow  because  there  is  no  corn- 
accounting  of  these  programs.  I 
you  are  well  aware  and  concerned 
situation. 
J^lnt  Economic  Committee  has  had  a 
Interest  in  this  subject,  as  evl- 
our  original  1965  study  "Subsidy 
-Effect  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
and  we  would  like  at  this  time  to 
r   a  full    accounting   of   Federal 
irograms.  Our  objective,  in  this  orlg- 
t  is  simply  to  raise  the  level  of  In- 
on   Federal  subsidy  programs  by 
an   objective,   non-evaluative   ac- 
of   as   many  Federal   subsidy   pro- 
possible. 

know,  this  is  a  complex  area  in- 

<^ifficult  conceptual  and  measurement 

We  have  talked  to  several  profes- 

e<^nomlsts  about  these  problems  and 

their  suggestions  as  to  how  to 

dealing  with  them.  In  addition,  we 

consultations  with  people  in  the 

Department    and    people   on    your 

In  the  Office  of  Budget  Review,  the 

Program  Evaluation,  and  the  Office 

Information    and    Systems 

I  want  to  thank  you  at  the  outset 

ooperation  of  your  staff. 

feel    that    we    understand    these 

and    definitional    problems    well 

to    begin    the    accounting    process. 

appreciate,  given  the  many  sub- 

ms    that    exist,    we    very    much 

in  gathering  the  data  to  fit  our 

of  study.  We  have  requested  that 

of  Treasury  assist  us  in  the 

;  of  data  on  tax  and  loan  subsidy 

.    We   would   appreciate    your   staff 

in  the  compilation  of  a  comprehen- 

of    direct    p?iyment.    intergovern- 

;rant,    and    certain    benefit-in-kind 

Some    conceptual    guidelines,    a 

definition  of  subsidies,  and  a  data 

attached.  In  order  to  obtain  the 

the  attache!  form,  it  is  requested 

staff   representative,   Mr.   Jerry   J. 

receive  the  following  assistance. 

establishment  of  a  contact  person 

of  Management  and  Budget,  who 

knowledgeable  about  the  specifics  of 

and  who  could  provide  overall 

on  this  project.  Two.  a  representa- 

each  of  the  budget  review  divisions 

assistance  on  gathering  data  from 

Three,    access    to    individual 

ejcaminers  In  those  cases  where  only 

can  resolve  certain  data  ques- 
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ng,  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  I 
ew  this  accounting  of  Federal  sub- 
programs as  having  a  partisan  dimen- 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide 
objective   and  comprehensive   cataloging 
Infom  latlon  on  Federal  subsidy  programs 
«rested  users.  Evaluation  of  subsidy 
which    will    cause    disagreement 
Dfany,  but  which  I  hope  this  account- 


ing will  stimulate,  will  necessarily  take  place 
subsequently. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  asslstanca 
on  this  matter  and  for  your  continuing  co- 
operation. 

Sincerely, 

William   Proxmihe, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government. 
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Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  Management 
AND   Budget, 

Washington.  D.C.  November  13, 1970. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Economy    in 
Government,  Joint  Economic  Com.mittee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cbairman:  I  share  your  Interest 
and  concern  about  Federal  subsidy  programs. 
In  our  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget, 
we  are  attempting  to  evaluate  whether  Fed- 
eral subsidy  programs  are  serving  national 
objectives.  Where  they  are  not,  we  hope  to 
recommend  changes  to  the  Congress. 

Now  that  we  are  at  mid-stream  in  the 
budget  review,  I  can  appreciate  the  useful- 
ness of  more  professional  and  academic  work 
in  this  area.  But  I  think  that  such  a  data 
collection  and  evaluation  effort  deserves  more 
attention  than  we  can  provide.  Also,  our 
staff  is  already  overworked.  Therefore,  I  rec- 
ommend that  you  rely  on  the  resources  of 
another  body,  perhaps  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  The 
Brookings  Institution.  The  1972  Budget, 
when  It  is  printed  in  January,  should  pro- 
vide the  btisic  accounting  data  which  you 
need. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  been  helpful  In  your  Initial  explora- 
tion of  the  "difficult  conceptual  and  measure- 
ment problems." 

As  you  requested,  I  have  asked  Jack  Carl- 
son to  be  available  as  a  point-of-contact  as 
you  develop  your  project. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  Shultz,  Director. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  the  lui- 
finished  business,  S.  3562,  the  drug  bill, 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  OP  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  is  currently  in  the 
second  phase  of  troop  withdrawals  from 
Thailand — a  phase  that  calls  for  bringing 
home  approximately  9,800  of  our  men  and 
reducing  our  total  troop  strength  in  that 
Southeast  Asian  country  to  32,000  men 
by  next  summer. 

Our  withdrawal  program  in  Thailand 
has  been  successful  to  date.  We  now  have 
an  estimated  38,000  troops  in  Thailand, 
down  from  a  peak  of  about  50,000  men  in 
October  of  1969. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  while  these  with- 
drawals are  encouraging  to  all  Americans 
who  want  to  see  an  end  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  I  believe  that 
our  troop  strength  could  be  further  re- 
duced in  Thailand  without  rewarding 
Communist  aggression. 

When  we  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  9,800  troops  from  Thailand  last  Sep- 
tember, the  Thai  Government  simulta- 
neously announced  that  it  would  with- 
draw 50  percent  of  its  12,000  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  Prime  Minister  Thanom 
has  recently  announced  an  escalation  in 
the  Thai  schedule  of  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam;  and,  according  to  reports,  no 
Thai  troops  will  be  in  Vietnam  after  1972. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
troops  will  be  employed  in  the  defense  of 
Thailand  when  they  return  home,  and 
that  an  increased  number  of  American 
troops,  therefore,  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  United  States. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  slowly  turning  over 
military  operations  in  Thailand  to  Thai 
|orces.  The  Takhi  Airbase,  for  instance, 
/will  reportedly  be  given  to  the  Thai  Air 
Force  by  the  end  of  this  second  phase  of 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  This  base  is  lo- 
cated 80  miles  north  of  Bangkok,  in  the 
central  plain  province  of  Nakhon  Sawan, 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $17.5  million. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  plans 
are  in  the  works  to  turn  over  other 
American  bases  in  Thailand  to  the  highly 
improved  Thai  military.  And  I  am  hope- 
ful that  these  plans — including  a  third 
phase  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals — will  be 
made  public  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  over  100  years  ago.  King 
Mongkut — the  fourth  Rama  of  the  pres- 
ent Chakri  Dynasty  in  Thailand — wrote 
in  his  personal  memoirs  that — 

It  is  for  us  to  decide  what  we  are  going  to 
do;  whether  to  swim  upriver  to  make  friends 
with  the  crocodile,  or  to  swim  out  to  sea  and 
hang  onto  the  whale. 

Those  words,  which  referred  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia  a  centui-y  ago, 
are  relevant  today.  Under  King  Mongkut, 
Thailand  chose  to  follow  a  basically  in- 
dependent course  and  rely  on  its  own  re- 
sources to  protect  its  sovereignty — andnt 
did  so  successfully. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  first  signs  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  what  was  then  Siam 
were  established  during  the  reign  of  King 
Mongkut.  It  was  he  who  offered  war  ele- 
phants to  President  Lincoln  to  fight  the 
Civil  War.  And  it  is  just  as  noteworthy, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Thai  will  to  de- 
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fend  its  freedom  today  is  as  strong  as  it 
was  in  the  era  of  King  Mongkut. 

On  more  than  one  occasion.  Thai  offi- 
cials have  criticized  American  military 
presence  in  their  country;  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  they  have  asserted 
their  belief  that  the  Thai  forces  were 
capable  of  turning  back  any  attack 
launched  by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  increased 
Thai  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam, 
in  viev/  of  the  success  of  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program,  and  in  view  of  the  history 
of  Thailand  itself,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  announce  and  proceed  with  an 
escalation  of  American  troop  withdraw- 
als from  Thailand. 

King  Mongkut  said: 

It  is  for  us  to  decide  what  we  are  going 
to  do. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  also 
has  that  option,  and  that  we  should  de- 
cide to  take  advantage  of  the  Vietnami- 
zation  program's  apparent  success  to  fur- 
ther disengage  ourselves  from  military 
activities  in  Thailand. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
.will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  STEP  TOWARD  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  year  many  crises  have  beset  the 
world  ranging  from  natural  calamities 
such  as  the  tragic  results  of  the  cyclone 
recently  in  Pakistan  to  manmade  advers- 
ity in  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  little  as 
yet  that  science  had  found  that  we  can 
do  to  prevent  natuial  disasters  and  the 
heavy  toll  in  human  death  and  misery 
that  follows  in  their  wake.  We  are,  how- 
ever, quite  familiar  with  the  roots  of 
violence,  be  it  domestic  or  international, 
and  there  are  definite  preventive  meas- 
ures that  can  be  taken  to  decrease  the 
probability  of  war. 

The  most  volatile  thieat  to  world 
peace  today,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
plight  in  the  Middle  East.  The  peoples 
of  that  land  have  known  war  for  almost 
three  decades,  and  while  there  is  some 
hope  for  bringing  the  various  protago- 
nists together  at  a  conference  table, 
sometime  in  the  future,  there  are  signifi- 
cant steps  that  can  be  taken  on  a  non- 
diplomatic  front.  Events  subsequent  to 
the  recent  peace  initiative  by  the  United 
States,  are  indicative  of  inadequacies 
in  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  We,  as 
well  as  virtually  every  party  to  the  con- 
flict, have  failed  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  Palestinians  and  the  claim  they 
have  to  participate  in  r\ny  settlement. 
The  core  of  the  present  dilemma  facing 
the  world  in  the  Middle  East  is  the 
Palestinian  refugee.  And  irrespective  of 


one's  perspective  on  their  claim  to  lands 
within  Israel  and  Israeli  occupied  terri- 
tory, it  should  be  recognized  by  all  that 
the  solution  to  their  problems  will  be  the 
primary  factor  in  bringing  a  lasting 
peace  to  the  area. 

An  essential  determinant  in  the  hostil- 
ity felt  by  the  Palestinians  is  the  refugee 
camps.  Responsibihty  for  meeting  the 
health,  educational,  and  medical  needs 
in  these  camps  is  with  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  World  Agency— UNRW A— but 
it  depends  on  its  funding  from  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
result  of  the  violent  conflict  between 
Palestinian  guerrillas  and  Jordanian 
troops,  the  state  of  the  refugee  camps 
has  deteriorated  and  UNRWA  faces  a  $6 
million  deflcit.  If  UNRWA's  budgetary 
needs  are  not  meet,  the  basic  needs  of 
the  refugees  will  not  be  filled,  the  frustra- 
tion in  the  area  will  be  compounded,  and 
the  chances  for  peace  will  be  diminished. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  profound 
sense  of  urgency  that  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  statement  by  Laurence 
Michelmore,  the  Commissioner-General 
of  UNRWA,  and  urge  that  the  United 
States  help  alleviate  the  budgetary  pres- 
sure UNRWA  is  facing.  For  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  the  parties  involved- 
Arab,  Israeli.  American,  and  Soviet — 
that  UNRWA's  programs  be  not  only 
continued,  but  their  expansion  stimu- 
lated as  well.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  the  alleviation  of  hu- 
man suffering  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  meet  the  challenge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Commissioner-General 
Laurence  Michelmore  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of  the    Commissioner-General 
OF  UNRWA  at  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee  of   the   25th    General   Assembly 
Mr.   Chairman,   thank   you   for  giving   me 
this   opportunity  to   present  the  Report  of 
the    Commissioner-General    of    the    United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  the  Near  East  for  the  period 
ending  30  June   1970   (A/8013).  This  Is  the 
seventh  annual  report  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  year  Just  ended  has  in  many  respects 
been   the    most    difficult   of   the   last   seven 
years,  and,  I  believe,  of  all  of  UNRWA's  his- 
tory. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  report  I  sin- 
gled out  as  significant  features  of  the  year 
the  financial  crisis  and  the  Agency's  operat- 
ing environment.  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
now  on  the  latter  but,  again,  as  I  said  In  the 
Introduction,  the  two  are  to  some  extent 
inter-related. 

Certainly  the  financial  problem  has  be- 
come so  serious  that  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  very  continuance  of  the 
Agency  is  threatened.  This  problem  Is  so 
important  and  so  urgent  that  I  hope  that 
members  of  the  Committee  will  concen- 
trate their  attention  in  the  first  days  of  the 
debate  on  the  financial  crisis  and  how  it  can 
be  resolved.  The  annual  pledging  conference, 
for  the  annoncement  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  UNRWA  win  take  place  In  a  few 
days,  on  Friday.  20  November.  I  must  warn 
the  Committee  that  unless  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  amount  pledged,  a 
major  crisis  will  be  inescapable. 
In  recent  vears,  attention  has  been  called 


on  many  occasions  to  the  growing  financial 
crisis  of  UNRWA.  The  Secretary-General 
came  In  person  to  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee at  the  twenty-third  session  to  ex- 
press In  the  most  forceful  terms  his  convic- 
tion that  UNRWA  services  to  the  Palestine 
refugees  In  the  fields  of  relief,  health  and 
sanitation  and  education  were  essential  and 
tliat  adequate  funds  to  maintain  the  . 
should  be  found.  Before  the  twenty-fourth 
session,  the  Secretary-General  circulated  a 
special  report  (A  7577 1  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  sufficient  income  to  carry 
on  this  essential  work.  A'  the  beginning  of 
this  year  the  Secretary-Genera',  took  up  with 
a  number  of  Governments  the  question  of 
increased  financial  support  to  UNRWA. 
Again,  before  the  present  session  the  Secre- 
tary-General wrote  in  August  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  of  tlie 
specialized  agencies  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  effective  action  (A  8040).  Meanwhile  ine 
Commissioner-General  and  the  stafi  of 
UNRWA  have  used  every  occasion  to  appeal 
for  the  funds  needed  t"  maintain  UNRWA's 
vital  work.  Some  governments  have  re- 
sponded generously  to  these  appeals,  and  we 
are  deeply  grateful  to  them.  The  total  re- 
sponse, unfortunately  falls  far  short  of  what 
Is  needed  to  meet  the  steadily  Increasing 
costs. 

UNRWA's  costs  would  have  Increased  to 
some  extent  because  of  the  natural  Increase 
of  the  refugee  population,  with  more  persons 
eligible  for  UNRWA  services  every  year,  and 
because  of  the  long-term  upward  trend  in 
the  cost  of  supplies  and  In  wages  and  sal- 
aries. The  level  of  UNRWA  costs  moved  up 
much  more  sharply  after  1967.  however,  be- 
cause the  hostilities  of  that  year  left  many 
persons  In  greater  need.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Inflationary  trend  In  operating  costs  ac- 
celerated and  bore  heavily  on  the  Agency's 
budget.  Another  factor  of  major  importance 
m  forcing  UNRWA  expenditures  up  is  the  in- 
creased cost  of  education,  and  In  partlcul.ir 
the  increased  enrollment  in  UNRWA  Unesco 
schools,  as  the  population  of  school  age  rises 
each  year.  In  the  seven  years  from  1964  to 
1971,  UNRWA's  total  recurrent  costs  In- 
crea.sed  by  $11  million.  Of  this  increase  $8  1 
minion  Is  due  to  education.  The  explanation 
Is  simple.  There  are  now  60  per  cent  more 
children  In  school  than  there  were  seven 
years  ago  and  the  costs  of  education  have 
also  Increased  by  the  same  percentage.  In 
1971,  about  46  per  cent  of  the  total  Agency 
expenditures  will  go  for  education.  This  Is 
more  than  the  costs  of  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  all  of  the  other  relief  services,  on 
which  most  UNRWA  funds  were  spent  In 
earlier  years. 

As  costs  have  increased,  especially  for 
education,  Income  has  also  Increased  some- 
what, but  only  at  half  the  rate  required. 
The  resulting  budget  deficit  has  become 
more  serious  every  year. 

Naturally  the  Agency  has  examined  very 
carefully,  and  many  times,  the  possibility 
of  reducing  expenditures,  especially  for  less 
Important  purposes.  International  staff  have 
been  replaced  with  local  staff  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  savings  from  improved  methods 
and  procedures  have  been  sought  constantly. 
Beyond  that,  there  have  been  actual  reduc- 
tions In  the  programme  of  relief  services,  and 
restrictions  on  health  and  sanitation  ac- 
tivities, in  order  to  conserve  funds  to  try  to 
meet  the  demand  for  education.  Burial  grants 
have  been  stopped,  the  distribution  of 
blankets  has  been  much  restricted,  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  shelter  have  been 
almost  eliminated,  budgetary  funds  for 
women's  and  youth  activities  have  been 
curtailed,  and  supplementary  feeding  (hot 
meals  and  milk)  has  been  reduced  In  sev- 
eral respects.  The  monthly  food  ration  which 
went  to  870,000  persons  several  years  ago 
Is  now  being  distributed  to  about  837.000 
persons,  although  a  strong  case  could  be 
made   for   a  much  larger   distribution.   Tho 
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cake  bf  soap  which  was  formerly  Included 
In  th«  monthly  ration  has  been  discontinued 
The  c  imposition  of  the  food  ration  has  been 
Chang  >d;  pulses  which  would  have  to  be 
purch  ised  with  cash  have  been  replaced  by 
additl  3nal  flour  which  is  received  as  a  con 
tribut  Ion  in  kind.  Rice  would  similarly  have 
been  -eplaced  by  flour  this  year.  If  contri 
butioi  IS  in  rice  had  not  been  received.  In  the 
■field  )f  health  and  sanitation,  restrictions 
have  1  een  placed  on  supplies,  equipment  and 
perso4nel  in  an  effort  to  maintain  essential 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  eiu- 
larger  classes  and  double  shifting 
>een  imposed  by  the  financial  string 

he   twenty-fourth   session  I  informed 
Ccpimittee  that  a  number  of  drastic  steps 
have  to  be  considered  if  income  con- 
to  be  insufficient.  Some  of  these  mea- 
vere  in  fact  put  into  effect.  Apart  from 
relating  to  rations,  the  Agency,  as  had 
Indicated    to    the    Genei-al    Assembly, 
thhpld    subsidy    payments    which    would 
have  been  payable  to  certain  govern- 
in  the  area  of  education  provided  to 
ne    refugees    in    government    schools, 
m(  dical  services  provided  to  refugee  pa- 
in government  hospitals,  and  for  cer- 
rflief  assistance  provided  by  one  gov- 
Some    reductions    were    made    in 
^entary    feeding    and    some    further 
were  achieved  in  health  and 
itation  activities.  University  scholarships 
reduced.  Altogether,  measures  taken 
I  would  amount  to  a  reduction  of  $1.8 
or  perhaps  as  much  as  $2.0  million 
.nnual  basis. 
possible  reductions  which  had  been 
ed  to  the  General  Assembly  last  year 
V  lihheld.  In  some  cases  it  was  hoped 
<  fovernments    could    be    persuaded    to 
f  eater  financial  responsibility,  and  in 
(  ases  that  other  alternatives,  less  ex- 
than   existing   arrangements,    could 
fot^d — but   these  efforts  were  not  sue- 
In  still  other  cases,  such  as  in  cer- 
of  the  supplementary  feeding  pro- 
it  so  happened  that  special  contri- 
became  available  to  keep  these  ac- 
going  for   this   year   at   least,   or — I 
mind  for  instance  assistance  to  some 
of  students   in   private  schools — 
poisibility  of  a  special  contribution  still 
In   any   case,   the   opposition   of   the 
concerned    to    ftirther   reduc- 
so  strong,  and  the  reaction  that 
n  easures  might  bring  was  potentially 
5l  jsive  that  the  Commissioner-General, 
c  msultation  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
d<  cided  to  take  the  increased  financial 
holding  fiuther  reductions  until  the 
Assembly  could  consider  the  question 
'n. 
ahcjuld  like  to  be  perfectly  clear  about 
in  programme.  I  have  been  con- 
and   have   testified    to   the   General 
ly  on  several  occasions  that  the  ac- 
which     have     been     performed     by 
for  the  Palestine  refugees  are  fully 
and  in  almost  every  respect  vital 
ives,  health  and  welfare  of  the  refu- 
tiope  profoundly  that  no  further  re^ 
need  be  considered,  and  that  some 
titins   which   have   been  made   can    be 
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this,  however,  will   require  an  in- 
I  n  the  Agency's  estimated  level  of  in- 
the  order  of  more  than  $5  million, 
the  most  recent  figures  that  I  have 
indicate  the  likelihood  that  the  short- 
be  more  like  $6.5  to  $7.0  million 
The  only  solution   to  the   UNRWA 
]  iroblem  that  can  be  considered  satls- 
■  l8  an  increase  in  the  funds  to  carry 
5  activities  by  such  an  amount. 
:  eallstlc  to  think  of  such  an  Increase? 
w  thin  the  realms  of  possibihty?  That 
question  for  Governments  rather  than 
but  perhaps  I  will  be  permitted  to 
"t   that   the   additional   amount  re- 


quired would  easily  be  obtained  if  there  were 
a  truly  meaningful  response  to  the  General 
Assembly's  plea  last  year,  for  instance.  If 
countries  that  have  felt  obliged  in  the  past 
to  reduce  their  contributions  to  UNRWA  con- 
tributed again  at  the  level  of  their  highest 
previous  contribution,  and  other  countries, 
whether  current  contributors  or  not,  made 
contributions   on   a   comparable   level. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
members  to  a  paper  distributed  in  the  Com- 
mittee last  year  (under  symbol  A/SPC/134) 
entitled  Financing  UNRWA  Operations.  In 
that  paper,  we  set  down  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  several  pos- 
sible ways  In  which  the  UNRWA  financial 
situation  might  be  relieved.  These  Include  as- 
sistance under  several  possible  formulae  from 
the  United  Nations  assessed  budget,  as  well 
as  possible  assistance  from  other  United 
Nations'  programmes  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 
Mr.  Chairman: 

The  annual  report,  document  A  8013,  cov- 
ers the  period  to  30  June  1970.  Since  then 
there  have  been  several  developments  which 
should  be  noted.  The  tragic  events  in  Jordan 
during  the  last  half  of  September,  and  their 
consequences  in  Increased  hardships  for  the 
Palestine  refugees  and  Increased  financial 
difficulties  for  UNRWA  have  been  reported  in 
document  A,  8084  ^nd  A  8084  /Add.l.  UNRWA 
joined  with  other  organizations  in  providing 
emergency  assistance,  and  regular  Agency 
services  were  restored  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  The  Agency  regretted 
only  that  its  financial  situation  aid  not  per- 
mit it  to  give  greater  help  to  those  in  need. 
Another  development  which  gave  rise  to 
grave  concern  was  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
the  region  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, beginning  about  mid-August.  Among 
the  families  of  refugees  registered  with 
UNRWA,  there  were  67  cases  of  cholera;  6  in 
Lebanon.  13  in  S^Tia,  3  In  Jordan  east  of 
the  Jordan  River,  and  45  In  the  West  Bank. 
I  regret  to  Inform  the  Committee  that  of 
the  67  cases  reported  there  were  6  deaths. 
The  last  case  was  reported  on  9  November. 
In  the  field  of  education,  there  is  somewhat 
better  news.  Members  may  recall  that  in 
1969,  the  Director-General  of  Unesco  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  for  secondary  school 
certificate  examinations  to  be  held  in  Gaza. 
As  noted  in  the  annual  report,  paragraph 
107,  this  required  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
of  Israel  and  some  rather  complicated  logis- 
tics In  which  Unesco  and  UNRWA  staff  were 
Involved.  The  Director- General  of  Unesco 
was  successful  in  making  similar  arrange- 
ments again  this  year  and  in  late  September 
about  8000  Gaza  students  were  again  able  to 
take  the  examination. 

Also,  there  has  been  some  progress  on  the 
question  of  textbooks  in  the  UNRWA/Unesco 
schools.  An  account  of  the  situation  up  to 
30  June  is  given  In  the  annual  report,  para- 
graphs 100  to  105,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Unesco  Executive  Board  In 
October  1969  and  June  1970  are  Included  as 
annexes  to  the  report. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Unesco  Exec- 
utive Board  in  October  1970,  the  Director- 
General  was  able  to  report  that  Israel  had 
agreed  to  the  importation  of  55  textbooks 
which  had  been  approved  by  him  into  the 
West  Bank  and  48  such  books  into  Gaza. 
However,  Israel  felt  unable,  pending  fur- 
ther consultations  with  the  Director-Gen- 
eral, to  approve  the  impnartation  and  use  of 
8  Jordanian  and  7  UAR  textbooks  which 
the  Director-General  had  approved  but 
which  in  the  Israeli  view  contained  objec- 
tionable passages. 

Thus  the  problem  is  not  completely  solved, 
but  very  considerable  progress  has  been 
made — perhaps  85  %  success  as  the  Director- 
General  of  Unesco  expressed  It.  The  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Executive  Board  at  the 


conclusion  of  Its  debate  asked  that  the  mat- 
ter still  be  pursued. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  education,  I  might 
mention  also  that  the  UNRWA/Unesco 
schools  have  now  started  another  academic 
year.  Some  of  the  classes  in  Jordan  are  being 
organized  temporarily  in  tents  because  of 
the  damage  which  school  buildings  suffered 
during  September.  Enrollment  figures  are 
incomplete,  particularly  In  Jordan,  but  in- 
formation so  far  available  Indicates  that 
once  again  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in 
enrollment,  with  total  attendance  of  about 
245,000  students  in  UNRWA/Unesco  schools. 
Mr.  Chairman, 

Each  of  these  developments  bears  on  what 
we  have  been  talking  about,  and  on  the  Im- 
portance of  finding  the  funds  needed  to 
maintain  UNRWA's  services  for  the  Palestine 
refugees. 

The  events  in  Jordan,  which  put  XJNRWA 
out  of  action  for  12  days  in  September, 
demonstrated  how  vital  the  UNRWA  serv- 
ices are  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  of 
Jordan,  and  how  quickly  the  needs  of  that 
part  of  the  population  were  relieved  when 
UNRWA  services  were  resumed. 

The  cholera  outbreak  underlined  for  all 
of  us  the  dangers  which  can  still  threaten 
health — and  life  itself — and  the  vital  im- 
portance not  only  for  the  refugees,  but  for 
the  whole  community  in  which  they  live, 
that  adequate  health  services  and  proper 
sanitation  be  maintained.  These  services 
must  be  kept  up  by  someone — they  cannot 
be  abandoned.  Unless  and  until  someone 
else  is  prepared  to  take  responsibility  for 
these  services,  UNRWA  must  continue  them. 
The  developments  In  education — espe- 
cially the  demand  for  the  examination  in 
Gaza  and  the  further  increase  in  enrollment 
in  UNRWA/Unesco  schools  remind  us  once 
again  of  the  Importance  that  the  refugees 
themselves  place  on  education. 

They  realize  that  their  future  depends 
on  it. 

But  UNRWA's  ability  to  keep  the  school 
doors  open  for  them  depends  on  its  income. 
Unless  UNRWA  income  is  Increased  to  the 
extent  indicated,  there  will  have  to  be  re- 
ductions. Such  savings  cannot  be  found  in 
the  relief,  health  and  sanitation  services.  If 
further  reductions  are  required,  they  will 
have  to  be  made  in  education,  and  many 
school  doors  would  have  to  close.  This 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  but  It  Is  pre- 
cisely that  tragedy  which  threatens  the  Pal- 
estine refugees. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  taken 
on  November  19,  1970,  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117  be  vacated,  that  the 
joint  resolution  in  the  form  as  amended 
and  passed  at  that  time  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  immediate  consideration, 
and  that  it  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1117)  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  amended  and  passed  on  that 
date. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  (a) ,  add  a  new  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows: 

"The  appointment  of  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  91st  and  92d  Congress  to  the 
committee  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  132  of  Public  Law 
91-510,  Act  of  October  26,  1970. " 

Mr.  KEUMNEDY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  section  (a>  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117  is  to  permit  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. In  its  present  form  approximately 
70  Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  serving  on  this  joint  com- 
mittee by  the  provisions  of  the  recently 
adopted  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
This  was  not  known  when  the  Senate 
initially  acted  upon  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 207. 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  Senate 
report  on  July  22,  1970,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  was  enacted 
on  October  26,  1970.  This  measure  pro- 
vides in  part  that  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  serve  at  the  same  time  on  more 
than  two  standing  committees  and  one 
special,  select  or  joint  committee. 

This  provision  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  has  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  primary  purpose  of  the  joint 
committee.  It  was  the  clear  intent  of  the 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
207  that  the  joint  committee  should  serve 
as  a  forum  in  which  environmental  prob- 
lems under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  standing  committee  could  be  com- 
prehensively reviewed  and  studied.  A 
major  purpose  was  to  insure  that  rank- 
ing members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees having  important  environmental  re- 
sponsibilities would  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  on  the  joint  committee  and  to 
coordinate  a  meaningful  legislative  envi- 
ronmental program. 

The  provisions  of  section  132  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  would, 
however,  prevent  any  Member  already 
serving  on  a  special,  select  or  joint  com- 
mittee from  serving  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment.  The  eCfect 
of  this  would  be  that  no  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  or 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, could  bring  their  experience  and 
expertise  to  bear  on  environmental  prob- 
lems involving  atomic  energy  or  the 
economy.  This  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  or  the  committees  which  con- 
sidered the  bill. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  re- 
solve the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1117) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MESS.AGE  FROM  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  resolution  (H,  Con,  Res. 
786)  providing  for  am  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  November  25  to  Novem- 
ber 30, 1970, 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  110.  An  act  to  amend  section  427  (b) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  family  separation  allowance  .shall  be 
paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
even  though  the  member  does  not  maintain 
a  residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control; 

H.R.  386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 

H.R.  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
and 

H.R.  14252.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the  use 
of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes. 

PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr.  Eagleton  )  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Rockland  County,  New  City,  N.Y.,  concern- 
ing proposed  reductions  in  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Head- 
start  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Shasta  Baptist 
Association,  Redding,  California,  supporting 
the  anticrime  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  EASTERN 
RAPIDES  AND  SOUTH -CENTRAL 
AVOYELLES  PARISHES,  LA.,  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  91-113) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  o^  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
favorable  report  dated  March  24,  1970, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  together  with  accom- 
panying papers  and  illustrations,  on 
Eastern  Rapides  and  South-Central 
Avoyelles  Parishes,  La.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4302.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  753,  to  au- 
thorize payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees 
charged  by  court  reporters  for  furnishing 
certain  transcripts  in  proceedings  under  tlie 
Criminal  Justice  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-1368); 
and 

H.R.  9677.  An  act  to  amend  section  1866 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing 
the  manner  in  which  summonses  for  Jviry 
duly  may  be  servec;   (Rept.  No.  91-1369). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  ■  ith  amendments: 

H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  ';ode,  to  revise,  clarify,  and 
extend  the  provisions  relating  to  court  leave 
for  employees  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia   (Rept.  No.  91-1371). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    with    amendments: 

H.R.  17867.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and 
for  other  pvirposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1370). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  Mansfield: 

S.  4537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  Hatfield: 

S.  4538.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving  and 
better  coordinating  the  noise  abatement  and 
control  services  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he  in- 
troduced  the   bill   appear   below   under   the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  Dole: 

S.  4539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  relating  to  the  care  of  certain 
animals  used  for  purposes  of  research,  ex- 
perimentation, exhibition,  or  held  for  sale  as 
pets;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4537— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past,  congressional  concern  prompted  by 
several  tragic  mine  disasters  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  At  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
its  full  implications  for  all  facets  of  the 
mining  indixstry  were  not  known,  nor 
could  it  be  expected  that  they  be  known. 
We  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the 
administration  of  this  act  where  I  believe 
a  review  is  in  order. 

For  a  great  many  years,  a  number  of 
small  coal  mines  have  been  operating  in 
central  and  south-central  Montana, 
providing  coal,  not  for  the  national  de- 
fense nor  for  industry,  but  simply  for 
the  heating  of  private  homes.  In  the  past 
months,  my  correspondence  has  been  ex- 
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ceptionally  heavy  on  the  part  of  con- 
stituepts,  asking  that  some  assistance  be 
in  allowing  these  small  mines 
coiltinue  operating. 

y  request,  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler  of 

of  Mines  has  visited  Mon- 

>n  several  occasions.  His  most  re- 

•isit  took  place  on  November  12, 

t  which  time  he  visited  with  coal 

Dperators  at  Roundup,  Mont.,  and 

irsthand    with    the    Janskovitch 

brothirs,  who  operate  a  small  mine  near 

Mont.  The  Janskovitch  mine 

provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 

Health  and  Safety  Act  of    1969. 

:losed  to  further  operation.  What 

faced  with  in  this  instance  is  the 

depri)(ing  of  a  family  of  their  sole  source 

as  well  as  those  numerous 

households  in  the  area  dependent  upon 

coal  fpr  heat.  At  this  time,  I  would  ask 

lus  consent  for  the  insertion  of 

portickis  of  Henry  Wheeler's  report  to  the 

DiiecTor  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
the    report    were    ordered    to    be 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum 
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Deputy  Director — Health  and  Safety. 
Meeting  with  coal  mine  operators 
vicinity  of   Roundup.   Montana,   No- 
eknber  12,  1970. 

r  jsponse  to  a  reqxiest  made  by  Senator 
to  Secretary  Hlckel,  I  went  to  Mon- 
November  12  and  met  first  with  the 
brothers  who  have  a  smaU  mine 
Lodge.  Montana,  and  then  with  the 
of  several  small  mines  in  the  vi- 
of  Roundup.  Jim  Westfield,  Assistant 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety,  and 
Moschetti,     District     Manager,     Coal 
lealth  and  Safety  District  E,  accom- 
me.  Mr.  Floyd  Brower.  a  lawyer  who 
the    operators    at    Roundup,    at- 
our  meeting  with  them. 
Janskovitch    brothers   have   operated 
1  mall  mine  for  many  years  ( they  said 
35  years)   to  produce  coal  for  sale  at 
to  people  who  come  there  to  buy  it 
and  other  small  conveyances.  Most, 
all,  of  the  coal  Is  burned  for  space- 
in  local  homes  and  stores.  Some  of  it 
its  way  across  the  State  line  into 
The  output  of  the  mine  has  been 
400  tons  a  year.  At  $10.00  a  ton,  this 
provide   a    gross    income   from    sales 
to  about  $4,000  a  year.  Except  for 
and  an  occasional  deer  and  other 
lunted  by  the  brothers,  they  say,  the 
s   their   only   source   of   Income   and 
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brothers  Janskovitch  cannot  under- 

why  they  cannot  work  in  their  own 

n  their  own  property  where  only  they 

to  the  hazards  of  operating  the 

They  do  not  believe  that  the  400  tons 

a  year  that  they  produce  should  be 

one   way   or   the  other,  to   the 

Government.   They   do   not   believe 

mine  is  unsafe,  but  even  if  it  is, 

1  elieve   that   they    should   be   free   to 

between   operating  the   mine  or.   as 

,  going  on  the  welfare  roles.  In  their 

the    Federal    Government    has    taken 

<  nly  source  of  income  without  provld- 

y   off-setting   compensation — and  al- 

they  want  to  fight  the  Government. 

cfcnnot  afford  it. 

sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  the 

Janskovitch.  I  believe  there  is  a  dif- 

between  a  mine  that  is  really  Im- 

to  the  national  defense  and  econ- 

one  that  is  clearly  of    only  local 

ance.   Further,    there   is   a   difference 

a   mine   in  which   the   operator  is 
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also  a  miner  and  one  in  which  the  operator 
employs  others  to  work  in  the  mine. 

There  would  appear  to  be  at  least  two 
possible  legislative  alternatives:  (1)  provide 
Federal  compensation  to  small  operators  who 
are  unable  to  continue  to  operate  under  the 
new  law,  or  (2)  allow  small  operators  to 
elect  to  continue  operating  outside  the  law 
or  some  portions  of  It.  The  first  alternative 
would  provide  relief  to  the  small  c^jerator, 
but  it  would  not  help  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  who  need  the  coal  from 
the  small  local  mines.  Consequently,  the 
second  alternative  would  appear  to  be  pref- 
erable. 

Consequently,  if  anything  Is  to  be  done, 
I  would  suggest  something  like  the  follow- 
ing. Amend  the  law  to  provide  that,  at 
least  until  the  matter  can  be  studied  more 
thoroughly  (possibly  until  December  30, 
1971 ) ,  certain  small  operators  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  elect  to  operate  without  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  law  but 
only  under  conditions  that  do  not  constitute 
an  imminent  danger.  Under  such  an  amend- 
ment, the  Bureau  would  continue  to  inspect 
the  mines  and  point  out  conditions  that 
would  otherwise  be  violations  of  the  law,  but 
the  Bureau  could  only  order  the  workers  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  mines  when  condi- 
tions of  imminent  danger  weie  found  to 
exist.  In  effect,  we  would  allow  the  workers 
to  take  calculated  risks  but  not  to  take 
suicidal  risks. 

Although  the  criteria  for  small  mines  that 
might  be  afforded  such  an  option  should 
be  given  more  thought,  they  might  be  about 
as  follows: 

1.  The  mine  must  have  been  In  operation 
prior  to  December  30,  1969,  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

2.  The  mine  shall  have  no  more  than  five 
men  working  underground  at  any  time. 

3.  The  operator  of  the  mine  must  work  In 
the  mine,  and  if  there  are  other  workers, 
they  all  must  voluntarily  and  without  intim- 
idation elect  along  with  the  operator  to 
operate  under  the  exception. 

4.  The  mine  must  be  "above  the  water 
table"  and  have  no  history  of  methane  ac- 
cumulations in  excess  of  0.25  percent  by 
volume  anywhere  in  the  mine. 

5.  All  of  the  coal  (or  some  high  percent- 
age of  it)  must  be  used  locally  for  space- 
heating. 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  the  amend- 
ment should  also  provide  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  pneumoconiosis  in  the  ex- 
cepted mines,  the  amendment  might  exempt 
the  mines  from  taking  dust  samples  but  re- 
quire the  mines  to  comply  with  the  applica- 
ble dust  standard  as  measured  in  surveys 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  realize  that  any  proposal  for  amending 
the  law  Is  subject  to  criticism,  but  I  believe 
it  is  something  that  should  be  considered. 

The  operators  at  Roundup  are  doing  quite 
well.  They  are  buying  equipment  to  get  into 
compliance  (how  much  I  do  not  know,  for 
they  have  not  sent  me  a  promised  estimate 
of  expenditures  to  date).  They  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  much 
more,  and  if  this  is  true,  they  will  likely  have 
difficulty  in  continuing  operations  compli- 
ance with  the  law  through  the  winter.  In 
this  regard,  the  aforementioned  exception 
would  also  help  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
based  on  the  recommendations  provided 
in  this  report,  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
'  I  think  it  important  that  all  concerned 
understand  that  it  is  in  no  way  my  in- 
tention to  weaken  or  undermine  the  in- 
tent of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  but  rather  to 


provide  an  equitable  adjustment  for 
those  mines  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  find  compliance  with  the  pres- 
ent act  impossible.  As  a  further  demon- 
stration of  the  needs  of  this  situation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  letters 
bearing  on  this  subject  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

November  4,  1970.  Laurel,  Mont. 
Honorable  MncE  Mansfield, 
United  States  Senate, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  letter  is  written  in 
concern  over  the  closing  of  the  Roadside  Coal 
Mine  in  Bearcreek,  Montana  by  the  Federal 
Mine  Offlcals.  I  contacted  Mr.  Jim  Murry, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Montana  State 
AFL-CIO,  about  this  matter  and  he  said 
this  letter  to  you  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  handle  it.  Mr.  Murry  and  I  are  both 
members  of  OCAW  Local  2-443  here  in 
Laurel,  Montana. 

The  Roadside  Mine  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Frank  and  Leopold  Janskovitch  and  Louis 
Yerman.  This  is  a  partnership  and  they  em- 
ploy no  one.  Leopold  Janskovitch  is  my  step- 
father. I  am  not  against  the  Mine  Safety 
Act.  My  Father,  Grandfather  and  Uncle  were 
killed  In  the  Smith  mine  disaster  in  Bear- 
creek  in  1943.  We  need  the  Mine  Safety  Act. 
But  I  think  it  was  meant  to  make  safe,  large 
mines  with  large  numbers  of  employees  and 
not  to  close  down  small  operators.  This  is 
infringment  on  individual  rights  of  people 
already  operating  at  the  poverty  level.  With 
all  the  unemployment  we  have.  I  can't  see 
taking  the  livelihood  away  from  these  rugged 
individuals  who  are  trying  to  stand  on  iheir 
own  two  feet. 

The  distinction  between  gaseous  and  non- 
gaseous mines  was  eliminated  in  the  recent 
Mine  Safety  Act  and  this  is  probably  the 
source  of  most  of  this  trouble.  It  is  eco- 
nomically impossible  for  these  small  non- 
gaseous mine  oper;  tors  to  meet  the  elabor- 
ate safety  regulations  being  forced  upon 
them.  Other  mines  In  Montana  besides 
Roadside  Coal  face  this  same  situation  and 
need  help  very  soon  to  avoid  their  economic 
disaster.  Any  help  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  you 
can  give  to  get  these  miners  back  to  work 
will  be  very  much  appreciated.  Would  It  be 
possible  to  correct  the  Mine  Safety  Act  to 
exclude  these  small  operators? 

Congratulations  on  your  resounding  vic- 
tory over  Mr.  Wallace  in  yesterday's  election. 
You  have  my  continued  support  and  thank 
you  in  advance  for  help  given  Roadside  Coal. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel   J.   Mourich. 

RonNDTjp,  MONT.,  June  10.  1970. 
Mike  Mansfield. 
United  States  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  have  been  told 
many  times,  "If  we  have  a  subject  we  are 
especially  concerned  about,  write  our  Con- 
gressmen". 

We  here  In  Roundup,  Montana  have  a  seri- 
ous thing  confronting  our  people,  town, 
county,  and  state.  It  is  the  Mine  Safety  Act 
of  1969,  that  has  been  enforced  against  our 
mines  in  this  area,  causing  them  to  close.  If 
it  just  concerned  a  few.  It  might  be  able  to 
be  overlooked,  but  this  is  a  far  reaching 
problem. 

People  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  we  in  this  area,  depend  upon  the  Roundup 
Mines  for  our  source  of  energy.  If  the  mines 
are  not  able  to  operate  In  this  County,  I'm 
sure  our  town  will  vanish.  Many  retired 
people  who  make  their  home  here,  cannoi 
afi'ord  to  convert  to  other  means  of  heat  and 
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will  be  forced  to  leave.  Most  all  the  business 
places  in  Roundup  are  also  dependent  upon 
our  coal  Industries,  for  business  as  well  as 
means  of  energy. 

I  have  worked  twenty  six  years  in  the  local 
mines,  and  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
employed  at  the  Nies  Coal  Company.  There- 
fore, I  realize  some  of  the  regulations  are 
Impossible  for  small  mines,  with  such  low 
veins  of  coal,  to  folio-  •.  The  safety  equip- 
ment is  not  made  for  machines  as  small  as 
those  used  in  this  type  of  mine.  This  mine 
closing  will  leave  me,  as  well  as  many  others, 
without  employment  next  fall. 

Since  you  are  familiar  with  the  area  In 
Central  Montana.  I'm  sure  you  must  know 
how  much  we  need  our  small  mines  to  op- 
erate. Please  do  all  you  can  to  have  this 
Safety  Act  revised  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  mining  Industry  to  continue. 

Thank  you  for  your  effort   In  helping  to 
keep  Roundup  on  the  map. 
Yours  truly, 

Albert  Brain. 

November  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  cut  this  article 
from  the  Bearcreek  Banner,  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  their  up-and-coming  Mayor  Fay 
Kuhlman. 

This  item  expresses  Just  what  I  want  to  say 
about  the  very  fine  folks — the  Janskovitch  of 
Bearcreek  and  their  Roadside  Mine. 

Hope  you  give  this  matter  your  personal 
attention  and  do  all  you  can  for  us. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Marie  Hunter. 

"Roadside"  Is  Closed 

Action  prompted  by  new  mine-safety  laws 
brought  orders  to  close  down  all  mining  at 
Bearcreek's  last  remaining  active  source  of 
coal. 

The  telephoned  order  came  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  threat  of  $10,000.  fine  for  failing 
to  comply. 

The  law,  designed  to  force  mine  owners  to 
install  safety  equipment  for  protection  of 
their  hired  workers,  was  Invoked  to  close  the 
small,  privately-owned  mines  also.  Men  work- 
ing on  their  own  property,  where  they,  them- 
selves, had  properly  handled  all  safety  pre- 
cautions, were  forced  to  leave  their  only 
source  of  Income.  This  law  was  used  to  say,  in 
effect,  "You  might  get  hurt  if  you  work,  so 
quit  right  now — or  pay  the  government  $10,- 
000."  So  today,  they  cannot  go  into  their  own 
mine  and  bring  out  coal  for  the  many  who 
depended  on  their  product  to  warm  their 
homes.  The  law  is  as  senseless  and  unfair  in 
the  case  of  the  Roadside  Mine  as  if  a  house- 
wife were  told,  "You  might  get  burned  if  you 
cook  in  your  kitchen,  so  quit  right  now — or 
pay  the  government  a  fine!" 

Frank  and  Poly  Janskovitch  have  person- 
ally mined  their  tunnels  for  38  years,  making 
their  llxing  from  their  own  property,  bother- 
ing no  one,  remaining  Independent  and  proud 
of  being  so — in  the  fine,  true,  old-American 
tradition.  It  was  this  spirit  of  pride  In  one's 
work,  of  dependence  on  self,  and  belief  in 
the  Integrity  of  the  individual's  right  to  live 
as  he  chose,  that  caused  America  to  be  born 
In  the  first  place,  remember?  It  was  this 
spirit  also  that  made  it  thrive. 

Frank  and  Poly  are  no  longer  young,  nor 
Is  their  mine  a  large  one.  Their  vein  of  coal 
has  required  them  to  work  on  their  knees, 
a  fact  that  would,  in  Itself,  have  put  them 
out  of  business  many  years  ago,  had  the 
mine's  air  supply  and  other  factors  been  less 
than  safe. 

Returns  from  the  small  mine  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  expensive  equipment 
required  under  the  new  law,  nor  do  the 
Janskovitches  feel  it  is  necessary  since  they 
have   worked   their   mine   safely   for   nearly 
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four  decades.  They  have  been  alert  always  to 
the  possibility  of  danger  and  provided  safe- 
guards promptly  where  the  need  appieared. 
Any  tunnel  appearing  unsafe  was  promptly 
abandoned  and  closed  off.  Their  ventilating 
shaft  kept  the  air  in  the  mine  fresh  and 
clean,  fully  adequate  for  two  working  men. 
A  law  that  may  well  fit  the  big  mines, 
has  indeed  been  nothing  but  a  cruel  crush- 
ing blow  to  the  small,  and  if  America  is  to 
exhibit  any  measure  of  justice  in  this  case, 
small,  privately  owned  and  operated  mines 
7nust  be  given  exemption  from  this  law! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eacleton).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4537)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   4337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969, 
such  provisions,  other  than  the  provisions 
relating  to  imminent  danger  (as  defined  in 
such  Act) ,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  coal 
mine  with  respect  to  which  a  waiver  is 
granted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  receipt  by  him,  within  one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  of  any  application  made  by  an 
operator  (as  defined  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969)  for  a  waiver 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve  such 
application  and  grant  such  waiver  if  he 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  coal  mine  with  respect  to  which 
such  application  is  made  shall  have  no  more 
than  five  miners,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
applicant,  working  underground  at  any  one 
lime; 

(2)  the  coal  mine  with  respect  to  which 
such  application  is  made  was  in  operation 
prior  to  December  30,  1969; 

(3)  the  applicant,  together  with  all  other 
miners  working  underground  in  such  mine, 
have  elected,  pursuant  to  such  means  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
prescribed,  to  work  in  such  mine  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  application  is  made  with 
full   knowledge   of  such  waiver; 

(4)  the  coal  mine  with  respect  to  which 
such  application  is  made  is  above  the  water 
table  and  has  no  history  of  methane  accumu- 
lations in  excess  of  0.25  per  centum  by 
volume  anywhere  in  such  mine;  and 

(5)  a  substantial  portion  of  the  coal 
mined  from  the  coal  mine  with  respect  to 
which  such  application  Is  made  is  consumed 
locally  for  space  heating. 

Sec.  3.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  that  any  individual  or 
Individuals  receiving  a  waiver  pursuant  to 
this  Act  is  not  In  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  so  notify  such  Individual  or  in- 
dividuals to  that  effect  and  that  he  or  they 
have  thirty  days  within  which  to  comply. 
Such  notice  shall  set  forth  full  details  with 
respect  to  such  noncompliance.  If,  after  the 
expiration  of  such  thirty  day  period,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  Individual 
or  individuals  have  not  satisfactorily  com- 
plied m  accordance  with   such  notice,  the 


Secretary  is  authorized  to  revoke  such  wai- 
ver. Immediately  upon  the  revocation  of  such 
waiver  or  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  following  the  date  such  waiver  was 
granted,  whichever  first  occurrs.  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  shall  be  applicable  to 
such  coal  mine  with  respect  to  which  such 
waiver  was  granted. 


S.  4538— INTRODUCnON  OF  THE 
NOISE  ABATEMENT  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
country'  has  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  growing  threat  to  our  environ- 
ment, attention  has  been  primarily  fo- 
cused on  air  and  water  pollution.  But 
there  is  another  fonn  of  pollution  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  very  harmful  yet 
has  received  little  public  attention :  noise. 

Recently  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  was  formed  in  which  the 
various  problems  of  our  environment 
could  be  focused  and  possible  solutions 
recommended.  However,  there  was  no 
provision  made  to  deal  with  noise  abate- 
ment with  this  agency.  Today,  conse- 
quently, I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  create  an  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  This  office  would  help 
coordinate  research  on  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  provide  grants  for  such 
research,  help  provide  information  re- 
garding noise  abatement  to  interested 
parties,  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding the  promulgation  of  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
receive  close  scrutiny  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  already  directing 
their  attention  to  the  problems  of  noise 
as  well  as  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  And  I  am  assured  that  we  will  be 
able  to  make  an  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment a  reality  through  our  mutual  effort. 

There  is  a  bumper  sticker  now  circu- 
lating which  says: 

Eliminate  Pollution  Before  Pollution  Elim- 
inates You. 

Immediately  we  will  think  of  studies 
which  threaten  a  lack  of  water  by  1980 
and  conjiue  up  the  words  of  California 
scientists  stating  tliat  within  50  years 
their  State  will  be  uninhabitable  for  any 
form  of  life.  Or  we  hold  our  breath  for 
a  moment  remembering  that  142  million 
tons  of  smoke  and  noxious  fumes  are 
dumped  into  the  atmosphere  each  year. 
Momentarily  we  feel  brief  panic  and  then 
for  one  reason  or  another,  we  forget  the 
threatening  words  of  the  bumper  sticker 
and  go  about  our  daily  duties  in  a  com- 
fortable shield  of  self-deception  and  false 
security.  Unfortunately  such  an  attitude 
has  now  brought  us  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  rapidly  deteriorating  quality 
of  our  environment  is  the  most  hazard- 
ous challenge  to  not  only  our  health  and 
well.-being  but  to  our  very  lives  and  those 
of  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Environmental  pollution  may  not  pose 
t  immediate  destruction  that  nuclear 
war  does,  but  I  might  remind  you  that 
the  effects  are  the  same  and  just  as  last- 
ing. And  I  might  remind  you  that  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  our  environ- 
ment is  as  immediate  as  your  and  my 
lifetime.   And  finally,  I  might  remind 
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lack  of  inhabitable  land,  lack 
.  lack  of  good  water  to  drink  and 
to  breathe  are  the  very  condi- 
linder  which  men  become  desperate 
to  any  and  all  means  to  pre- 
their   survival.   It   is   with   these 
in  mind  that  I  state  my  firm 
ion  that  pollution — all  forms  of 
air,  water,  and  noise  pollu- 
oferpopulation,  lanr  and  soil  poUu- 
the  most  challenging  and  the 
crucial  oroblem  facing  the  man  of 
century.  And  it  is  with  these 
in  mind  that  I  firmly  believe 
we  do  not  meet  this  problem  with 
creativity  and  ingenuity  of  our 
within  a  very  short  time  noth- 
will  matter,  for  there  will  be 
else  to  worry  about, 
concern  with  environmental  pol- 
has  brought  you  here  today  in 
form  an  effective  citizen's  group 
this  onslaught  on  our  planet 
it  is  indeed  too  late.  Your  special 
is  with  the  assault  of  noise  pol- 
Dn  our  society  and  in  your  recog- 
of  noise  as  a  pollutant  you  have 
yourselves  as  somewhat  pio- 
n  combating  the  effects  of  noise 
It  was,  therefore,  an  honor 
:  nvited  to  speak  at  this  organiza- 
meeting  of  the  Noise  Abatement 
of  America.   Had  such   groups 
strumental  in  educating  the  pub- 
appreciate  the  inevitable  results 
oiled  air  and  water  poUu- 
in  affecting  remedial  action  to 
these  problems  even  10  years  ago 
e  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
national  crisis   in   these   areas, 
let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  the  task 
noise  becoming  another  un- 
led  threat  to  our  existence, 
effects  of  noise,  although  long  a 
have  only  begun  to  receive  the 
fc^unded   concerns   of   government, 
industrial,  and  community  or- 
ions.  We  are  already  far  behind 
of  the  world  in  appreciating  the 
the  problem.  For  our  backward- 
che  field  of  noise  abatement  the 
States  is  now  the  noisiest  country 
planet,  and  frankly,  I  hate  to 
1  hat  we  are  now  carrying  this  lack 
for  civilized  standards  to  other 
ry  bodies.  Basically,  noise  pollu- 
reaching  crisis  proportions  in  the 
States  and  I  think  that  it  is  time 
1  of  us  wake  up  to  this  fact, 
^ould  be  concerned  with  noise  as  a 
because  for  over  a  century  noise 
of  sufQcient  intensity  and  dura- 
been  recognized  to  produce  sen- 
hearing  loss.  But  In  spite  of 
knowledge,  an  overexposure  to  ex- 
noise  io  the  major  cause  of  hear- 
in  the  Unite  I  States  today.  In 
is  estimated  that  10  to  20  million 
in  the  United  States  have  some 
of  hearing  impairment. 
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loud  noise.  And  even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  repeated  noise  is  the  only 
type,  short  of  a  shatterinc  explosion,  that 
produces  permanent  hearing  loss.  The 
importance  of  this  is  readily  seen  when 
one  is  considering  the  harmful  effects  of 
exposure  to  daily  occupational  noise. 

Another  matter  of  some  concern  is 
that  the  noise  level  of  the  United  States 
is  increasing  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
Over  the  past  25  years  the  average  in- 
crease in  noise  level  has  been  at  one 
decibel  per  year,  '.v'hen  one  considers  that 
damage  to  the  ears  can  occur  at  sus- 
tained exposure  to  the  ranges  around 
85  decibels  and  over,  and  given  our  pres- 
ent noise  levels,  it  will  not  be  too  many 
years  before  noise  levels  in  the  United 
States  became  lethal.  To  quote  Dr.  Vern 
O.  Knudsen,  physicist  and  former  chan- 
cellor t  i  the  University  of  California: 

If  the  noise  we  make  keeps  increasing  at 
the  present  rate,  it  will  be  as  deadly  in 
thirty  years  In  some  of  our  downtown  cities 
as  were  the  ancient  Chinese  tortures  for 
executing  condemned  prisoners. 

We  know,  of  cour.se,  that  the  most  pro- 
nounced physical  effect  of  noise  is  dam- 
age to  the  ear.  Exposure  to  intense  noise 
over  varying  durations  causes  partial  and 
in  some  cases  permanent  hearing  loss  due 
to  actual  cell  damage  in  the  organ  of  the 
Corti  located  within  the  cochlea  of  the 
inner  ear. 

But  noise  has  much  farther  reaching 
effects  than  just  hearing  damage.  As  Paul 
E.  Sabine  stated  even  back  as  far  as  the 
March  1944  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health: 

There  is  a  wealth  of  reliable  data  from 
medical  sources  in  support  of  the  Statement 
that  sustained  exposure  to  noise  Is  a  contrib- 
uting factor  in  impaired  hearing,  chronic 
fatigue  that  lowers  bodily  resistance,  neu- 
rasthemia,  increased  blood  pressure,  and  de- 
creased working  and  mental  efficiency  and 
that  noise  should  rightfully  he  classified  as 
an  occupational  hazard  along  with  gases, 
fumes,  dust,  toxic  liquids,  and  bacteria. 

To  put  this  into,  if  nothing  else,  eco- 
nomic perspective,  the  total  cost  to  in- 
dustry in  compensation  pa.vments,  lost 
production  and  decreased  efficiency  due 
to  noise  is  estimated  at  well  over  $4  billion 
per  year.  In  relation  to  business  a  World 
Health  Organization  report  states  that 
before  1939  oflBce  noise  was  costing  U.S. 
business  $2  million  per  day  through  in- 
efficient work.  Today  that  figure  is  $4 
million.  The  psychological  and  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  noise  are  dj^cult  to  a.ssess 
but  the  correlation  between  noise  and 
such  things  as  sleep  disturbances,  hyper- 
tension due  to  the  constant  response  of 
hormonal  and  neurological  mechanisms 
to  noise  stress,  interference  with  basic 
communication,  the  loss  in  efficient  per- 
formance and  even  damage  to  property 
must  be  counted  as  a  very  real  and  a  very 
enormous  threat  to  our  wellbeing,  not  to 
mention  the  economic  repercussions. 

The  effects  of  noise  cannot  be  fully  ap- 
preciated imtil  we  have  more  thorough 
studies  in  the  field.  One  effect  which 
needs  to  be  especially  explored  by  sociolo- 
gists and  criminologists  is  referred  to  in  a 
recent  Fortune  magazine  article.  As  re- 
lated by  Fortune: 

In  the  Bronx  borough  of  New  York  City 
one  evening  last  spring,  four  boys  were  at 


play,  shouting  and  racing  in  and  out  of  an 
apartment  building.  Suddenly  from  a  sec- 
ond-fioor  window  came  the  crack  of  a  pistol. 
One  of  iDoys  sprawled  dead  on  the  pavement. 
The  victim  happened  to  be  Roy  Innis,  Jr..  13, 
son  of  a  prominent  Negro  leader,  but  there 
was  no  political  implication  in  the  tragedy. 
The  killer,  also  a  Negro,  confessed  to  police 
that  he  was  a  nightworker  who  had  lost  con- 
trol of  himself  because  the  noise  from  the 
boys  prevented  him  from  sleeping. 

This  incident  is  extreme  but  worthy  of 
our  careful  attention  due  to  the  implica- 
tions it  has  on  the  worsening  liuman 
problems  which  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing in  our  cities. 

Until  recently  the  most  authoritative 
voices  about  noise  have  come  from  with- 
in the  industrial  occupations  due  to  the 
mere  fact  that  noise  has  been  a  problem 
much  longer  in  this  area  than  in  any 
other.  Industrial  management  has  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  the 
adverse  effects  of  noise  on  those  persons 
who  work  under  constant  exposure  to  in- 
tense levels  of  noise — and,  I  might  add, 
with  due  reason. 

According  to  Dr.  Glorig,  director  of  the 
Callier  Hearing  &  Speech  Center  in 
Dallas,  Tex.: 

Industrial  noise  Is  now  the  most  impor- 
tant single  cause  of  hearing  loss. 

Despite  numerous  research,  training, 
and  regulatory  programs  now  underway 
in  some  industries  and  in  various  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  despite  the  great 
strides  accomplished  in  responsible  noi.se 
abatement  efforts  in  the  occupational 
fields,  there  is  still  need  for  a  vast  amount 
of  education  in  the  field  of  occupational 
noise.  For  instance,  B.  F.  Goodrich  esti- 
mated that  the  total  market  for  acous- 
tical goods  and  products  would  reach 
$875  million  by  1970,  which  if  one  takes 
into  account  all  that  this  comprises  is  a 
very  paltry  sum. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased emphasis  placed  on  occupational 
noise  is  the  fact  that  permanent  hear- 
ing loss  caused  by  excessive  exposure  to 
noise  is  now  a  recognized  occupation 
hazard  and  is  compensable  in  only  35 
States.  I  am  always  reminded  of  the 
basic  lack  of  awareness  in  this  field  by 
an  imfortunately  true  story  which  oc- 
curred when  one  of  my  aides  was  touring 
a  textile  factory  in  the  South.  When  he 
commented  on  the  high  level  of  noise  to 
which  the  workers  were  subjected,  the 
manager  hastened  to  assure  him  that 
immediate  efforts  were  being  made  to 
correct  the  unpleasant  conditions. 

"Next  week  the  factory  is  playing 
country-western  music  over  the  loud- 
speakers at  a  level  which  will  block  out 
the  noise  of  the  factory." 

TlK  noise  of  our  industries  is  put  into 
further  perspective  when  one  considers 
them  in  light  of  "safe"  noise  levels.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  about  permis- 
sible occupational  noise  levels.  The 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Otolarynaology  states  that  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  relation  of  noise 
exposure  and  hearing  loss  is  much  too 
limited  to  propose  safe  amounts  of  ex- 
posure. However,  the  academy  recom- 
mends noise-exposure  control  and  tests 
of  hearing  if  there  is  habitual  exposure 
to  continuous  noise  at  85  decibels  at  a 
frequency  of  300-1,200  cycles  per  second. 
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Noise  is  measured  in  a  dimensionless 
unit  called  the  decibel  which  is  used  to 
describe  the  levels  of  acoustical  pressure, 
power,  and  intensity. 

The  decibel  expresses  a  logarithmic 
ratio  between  two  sounds.  In  other  words, 
the  difference  between  a  noise  with  a 
decibel  rating  of  60  and  that  with  a  rat- 
ing of  70  is  a  relative  increase  of  10  times 
the  lower  level.  The  frequency  of  noise 
expressed  in  cycles  per  second  is  useful 
for  rating  noise  hazards  since  some  fre- 
quencies are  more  likely  to  cause  hearing 
damage  than  others,  with  high  pitched 
sounds  more  annoying  than  low  pitched 
sounds.  The  British  Medical  Society  rec- 
ommends hearing  conservation  measures 
when  noise  exceeds  85  decibels  in  the 
250-4,000-cycles-per-second  range. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  recommends  ear 
defenders  when  personnel  are  exposed  to 
85  decibles  in  the  300-4,800  frequency 
range.  The  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion has  suggested  permissible  daily 
quotas  of  exposure  to  noise  which  they 
suggest  should  protect  the  worker  from 
hearing  loss.  Over  an  8  hour  working 
day  they  suggest  a  limit  of  85  decibels  at 
any  frequency  range  above  700  cycles 
per  second.  In  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  the  Federal  Government 
has  adopted  90  decibels  at  any  frequency 
range  as  a  permissible  safe  occupational 
noise  level. 

Only  recently  has  there  been  concern 
about  the  entire  realm  of  urban  and 
commimity  noise  although  millions  of 
Americans  are  affected  each  day  by  the 
repercussions  of  this  type  of  noise.  As 
Dougherty  and  Welsh  commented  in 
"Community  Noise  and  Hearing  Loss": 

The  savings  quality  heretofore  has  been 
that  community  noise  has  been  a  short-term 
exposure  as  compared  to  an  8  hour  day 
period  In  Industry.  As  the  power  use  of  both 
home  and  street  increase,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  limit  the  noise  output.  Otherwise, 
total  timed  exposure  will  exceed  Industrial 
standards  that  actually  rely  on  regular  avi- 
dlograms  to  precent  severe  hearing  loss. 

Indeed  the  din  in  the  cities  at  times  far 
exceeds  the  noise  levels  considered  safe 
for  an  occupational  situation.  A  noise 
level  of  100  decibels  was  once  recorded  on 
the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  in  New  York 
City  where  the  transit  authority  was 
building  the  extension  of  the  Sixth  Ave- 
nue subway.  Construction  is  perhaps  the 
most  irritating  source  of  noise  to  the 
tirbanite  and  the  problem  is  Intensified 
when  once  we  realize  that  there  are 
virtually  no  legal  controls  on  the  amount 
of  noise  that  can  emanate  from  a  con- 
struction site.  In  the  absence  of  any 
forms  of  control  the  consequences  are 
logical — existing  knowledge  for  noise 
control  Is  not  even  applied. 

Noise  control  costs  money,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  ask  sympathetic  con- 
struction firms  to  invest  in  noise  control 
only  to  let  unsympathetic  firms  underbid 
them  of  jobs  by  avoiding  the  noise  con- 
trol costs.  Air  compressors,  pneumatic 
drills,  power  saws,  concrete  mixers  and 
other  machines  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion or  demolition  of  buildings  are  per- 
mitted in  some  urban  areas  between  7 
a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  6  days  a  week  and  at 
night  with  special  permit.  Combined  with 
the  poor  soimdproofing  in  modern  apart- 
ments, the  sounds  of  congested  traffic 


which  can  reach  upwards  of  90  decibels, 
and  the  multitudinous  other  soiuids  of 
civilized  living,  the  city  dweller  is  caught 
in  the  midst  of  a  cacophonic  catastrophe. 

Europe  and  such  countries  as  Russia 
and  Japan  have  for  some  time  had  strictly 
enforced  noise  abatement  laws,  including 
zoning  and  construction  measures  and 
national  councils  like  the  Swiss  Anti- 
Noise  Commission  which  deals  with  the 
basic  medical,  acoustic,  and  technical 
questions  of  road,  rail,  and  water  ti'affic; 
aircraft  noise,  noise  in  industry,  building 
construction,  homes,  et  cetera;  and  legal 
que.stions. 

The  United  States  by  contrast  has  few 
laws  regarding  noise  abatement  and  even 
those  that  it  has  are  barely  enforced. 
For  example.  New  York  City  is  one  of  the 
cities  that  has  strict  noise  laws  against 
horn  blowing  and  even  has  a  legal  noise 
limit  for  the  city  of  88  decibels  at  150  feet. 
If  you  have  ever  been  to  New  York,  I  am 
sure  that  these  laws  will  come  as  sur- 
prising news. 

The  final  assault  on  the  Nation's  well- 
being  due  to  noise  and  the  one  wliich 
brings  you  here  today  is  that  of  aircraft 
noise.  Of  all  the  fields  of  noise  abate- 
ment that  of  air  transportation  has  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  by  industry  and 
Government  due  to  the  obvious  severity 
of  the  problem.  The  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects of  aircraft  noise  have  been  recog- 
nized for  several  years.  In  1952  the 
Doolittle  report  pointed  out  that: 

Positive  efforts  should  be  continued  by 
both  government  and  industry  to  reduce  or 
control  aircraft  noise  nuisance  to  people  on 
the  ground  and  that  substantial  reduction 
of  such  noise  is  practicable. 

Such  firms  as  Pratt  &  Whitney,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  Boeing  have  been  in- 
volved for  some  years  in  the  research  and 
development  of  a  quiet  engine.  Accord- 
ing to  sources  within  the  field,  we  are  5 
years  away  from  a  prototype  which  when 
operational  will  only  reduce  the  per- 
ceived noise  level  at  takeoff  and  landing 
by  10  percent.  The  problem  in  tliis  area 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  money  as  lack 
of  available  technology.  The  sound  of  a 
jet  taking  off  is  approximately  130  deci- 
bels which  is  also  the  estimated  maxi- 
mum noise  bearable  to  human  ears.  A 
reduction  of  10  percent  will  barely 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  noise  problem 
in  this  area  unless  there  is  a  major  tech- 
nological breaktlii'ough. 

Therefore,  in  combating  aircraft  noise 
we  also  need  to  pursue  abatement  efforts 
in  the  aspects  of  aircraft  operations  and 
apply  methods  of  compatible  landuse 
around  the  airports.  In  the  realm  of 
flight  patterns,  airport  design  and  place- 
ment, guaranteed  buffer  zones,  adequate 
soundproofing  cf  buildings  in  and  around 
airports,  extension  of  runways,  legal  con- 
trols, find  so  on,  joint  action  will  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
airlines,  and  the  community.  With  over 
98  percent  of  our  airports  owned  by  some 
level  of  State  government,  it  will  be  pri- 
marily up  to  the  local  governments  and 
the  airport  operators  of  the  same  to  ef- 
fect noise  abatement  controls.  In  addi- 
tion airport  operators  should  share  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  new  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  noise  standards  to 
be  announced  this  month  and  closely 


coordinating  local  efforts  with  such  pro- 
grams as  the  aircraft  noise  alleviation 
program  established  under  the  FAA  in 
1961. 

For  examples  of  innovative  noise  con- 
trol efforts  I  recommend  such  programs 
as  that  taken  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  in 
wiiich  community  efforts  and  pilot  pio- 
grams  have  been  established  to  abate 
noise  at  the  Los  Angeles  International 
Aiiport.  The  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity has  also  cariied  out  extensions  cost- 
ing several  million  dollars  to  the  three 
runways  at  New  York's  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airp)ort  solely  out  of  noise  abate- 
ment considerations.  Dulles  Internation- 
al Airport  near  Washington  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  zoning  laws  and  design  can 
be  effectively  employed  to  control  noi.se 
levels  emanating  from  aircraft. 

But  despite  these  examples,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  much  left  to  do  be- 
fore we  can  successfully  cope  with  air- 
craft noise.  Your  recognition  of  this  fact 
has  brought  you  here  today.  There  are 
many  questions  which  must  be  answered 
before  actual  work  can  even  begin.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  funding  of 
noise  abatement  efforts.  Who  is  respon- 
sible? Should  we  ever  obtain  an  opera- 
tional "quiet"  engine,  the  estimated  cost 
of  retrofitting  our  four  engine  commer- 
cial jets  has  been  upwards  of  $300  mil- 
lion. This  is  perhaps  the  most  touchy 
issue  which  will  face  you  in  your  efforts 
to  combat  jet  noise  for  the  costs  are  for- 
midable and  the  responsibility  ill 
defined. 

Another  problem  of  considerable  con- 
cern is  that  of  the  sonic  boom.  Until  re- 
cently the  shock  waves  from  the  sonic 
boom  was  confined  to  occasional  mili- 
tai'y  flights  scheduled  to  fly  over  unpopu- 
lated areas  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, since  President  Nixon's  request  for 
$96  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  in  order  to  finance 
the  start  of  construction  of  two  SST 
prototype  aircraft  it  now  appears  that 
within  the  next  10  years  we  will  be 
subjected  to  the  sound  of  commercial , 
sonic  booms.  I  am  opposed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  aircraft.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  criticism  of  low  cost-benefit  con- 
siderations, I  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
the  vast  noise  disturbance  of  this  aircraft 
in  light  of  the  small  domestic  value  de- 
rived. The  plane  has  no  defense  value, 
will  cost  the  Government  a  total  of  $1.29 
billion,  out  of  a  total  development  cost 
of  $1.51  billion,  and  its  flights  have  been 
estimated  to  disturb  20  million  ground- 
lings every  time  the  SST  flies  from  coast 
to  coast. 

The  repercussions  of  the  noise  problem 
have  just  tegun  to  be  understood  and 
much  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the  noise 
onslaught  on  our  environment.  For  in- 
stance. New  York  City  has  a  law  requir- 
ing walls  soundproof  enough  to  reduce 
any  airborne  noise  passing  through  by  45 
decibels.  Some  construction  companies 
have  proved  that  buildings  can  be  con- 
structed quietly,  by  muffling  blasting  by 
special  mesh  blankets,  welding  instead  of 
using  the  horrendous  racket  of  riveting 
or  bolting.  New  machines  have  been  of- 
fered on  the  market  which  have  a  vast 
reduction  in  decibel  rating  over  their  old 
predecessors  such  as  a  new  compressor 
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York,    California,    New    Jersey, 
and  other  States  have  voted 
-e  pending  various  legislation  on 
abatement    particularly    in    the 
of  vehicular  noise.  Numerous  local 
deal  with  specific  noise  prob- 
f  their  area  offering  such  things 
isvention  of  transistor  playing  in 
areas,  zoning  laws,  et  cetera.  Some 
have  legislation  which  prohibits 
on  its  public  highways  that  ex- 
(jertain  established  noise  levels  for 
particular  vehicle, 
of  these  are  good  beginnings  but 
:annot    be   assessed   as   anything 
than    just    beginnings.    What    is 
are  guaranteed  standards  for  the 
the  street,  on  his  job,  or  in  his 
In  this  category  I  would  like  to 
the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
Act  which  was  signed  into  effect 
of  Labor  Shultz  on  May  17, 
'  rhis  act  provides  for  a  limit  of  on- 
noise  levels  at  90  decibels  at  any 
.  This  regulation  only  applies 
that  have  a  $10,000  or  better 
with  the  Federal  Government 
the  course  of  1  year.  The  Walsh- 
Act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
again  it  is  only  a  begirming.  It 
ijffects  certain  segments  of  workers 
as   a   standard   a   noise  level 
is  of  debatable  safety  for  an  oc- 

level. 
real  question  at  hand  in  the  con- 
ion  of  the  noise  level  of  our  so- 
;  whether  we  are  going  to  preserve 
amenities  of  civilized  life  in  the 

of  technological  advance, 
noted  figure  in  the  noise  abate- 
Md,  William  H.  Perry,  once  said: 

ave  been  neither  Interested  nor  sue- 
in  controlling  noise  because  we  have 
)  lelther   Interested    nor   successful    In 
with  technology. 

Sonie  60  years  ago  Robert  Koch,  a 
bacteiiologist  and  Nobel  Laureate  pre- 
dicted 

The 

fight 

bis  heilth 


cne ; 


day  will  come  when  man  will  have  to 
I  lerciless  noise  as  the  worst  enemy  to 


day  is  not  so  far  aw;ay.  The  prob- 

niiist  be  faced  now  before  it  is  be- 

control.  So  I  offer  a  few  sugges- 

rom  my  meager  knowledge  of  the 

of  what  may  prevent  a  continu- 

)f  the  insult  of  noise  on  the  future 

lities  of  our  Nation.  The  problem 

"cacophonic  republic"  requires  ed- 

,  public  awareness,  increased  re- 

and  greater  application  of  eco- 

acoustical  materials,  and  a  great 

cooperation  and  coalition  of  ef- 

b^tween  industry,  business,  govem- 

health   ofi&cials   and   community 

in  order  to  find  and  carry  out 

to  local,  regional,  and  national 

droblems. 

1  leed  a  uniform  noise  control  stand- 
all  industrial  and  office  work- 
Walsh-Healey   Public   Contracts 
more  encompassing  and  more  rig- 
standards. 

leed  to  educate  consumer  demand 
call  for  quieter  jobs  and  prod- 


f  (  r 


will 


ucts  in  order  to  make  it  desirable  for  in- 
dustry to  compete  to  produce  both  at 
less  cost. 

We  need  the  city  code  level  to  handle 
such  noise  sources  as  garbage  collection, 
construction,  loud  speakers,  and  motor 
vehicles.  We  need  a  regional  approach 
to  the  research  and  development  of  pro- 
grams directed  toward  the  alleviation  of 
the  noises  that  plague  particular  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Lastly  we  need  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  assisting,  coordinating  and  financing 
these  efforts  to  provide  a  quieter  environ- 
ment. 

As  Dr.  William  H.  Steward  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  once  stated: 

Those  things  within  man's  power  to  con- 
trol which  impact  upon  an  individual  in  a 
negative  way,  which  infringe  upon  his  integ- 
rity, and  interrupt  his  pursuit  of  fulflUment, 
are  the  hazards  to  the  public  health. 

Noise  can  and  must  be  controlled  as  a 
danger  to  the  public  health  and  economy, 
but  above  all  else  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  the  control  of  the  noise  in  our 
society  on  the  basis  of  civilized  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  introductory  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Eagleton)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4538)  to  promote  public 
health  and  welfare  by  expanding,  im- 
proving and  better  coordinating  the  noise 
abatement  and  control  services  of  the 
Federal  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hatfield,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4538 

Whereas  excessive  noise  jeopardizes  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  Americans  and  un- 
necessarily detracts  from  the  quality  of 
American  life; 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans  are  now 
exposed  to  noise  levels  that  have  been  shown 
conclusively  to  produce  hearing  damage  as 
well,  in  specific  Instances,  physical  damage 
to  structures.  Interference  with  normal  com- 
munication, performance  degradation  and 
disturbance  ai^d  annoyance  to  dally  living; 

Whereas  noise  levels  In  the  United  States 
have  been  rising  steadily  especially  In  urban 
concentrations  creating  a  sufficiently  serious 
problem  to  warrant  preventive  action; 

Whereas  local  groups  seeking  to  Improve 
their  acoustical  environment  through  mean- 
ingful political  or  legislative  action  are  often 
impeded  by  the  absence  of  authoritative, 
comprehensive,  and  well-balanced  informa- 
tion from  a  readily  accessible  scarce; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  leadership  In  the  attainment  of  a 
suitable  acoustical  environment; 

Whereas,  federal  noise  abatement  and  con- 
trol efforts  are  currently  spread  throughout 
a  number  of  Departments  and  agencies  lack- 
ing the  mechanisms  to  coordinate  the  total 
Federal  noise  abatement  program,  to  handle 
administrative  matters  and  to  disseminate 
information; 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
assist  the  Federal  Government  in  fostering 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  make  available  authoritative  in- 
formation relating  to  noise  pollution.  Its  ef- 
fects and  available  means  for  its  control 
upon  request; 

(b)  to  undertake  an  intensive  campaign  to 
inform  the  public,  the  consumer,  state  and 
local  governments,  educational  institutions 
and  industry  of  the  risks  and  damaging  ef- 
fects incumbent  in  excessive  noise. 

(c)  to  provide  a  structure  through  which 
concerned  citizens  and  adminstrators  in  the 
states,  counties,  and  municipalities  can  be- 
come aware  of  the  noise  problems  their  con- 
stituencies have  in  common,  leading  to  the 
development  of  more  uniform  noise  i  'late- 
n;  -^nt  programs. 

(d)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  states,  counties,  municipalities,  and 
regional  governmental  bodies,  commissions 
and  councils  for  establishing  and  Imple- 
menting noise  abatement  procedures  and 
programs. 

(e)  to  make  small  vs.  technical  assistance 
on  a  matchlnp  basis  to  States,  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities and  regional  government  bodies, 
commissions  and  councils  In  order  to  assist 
In  establishing  noise  control  and  abatement 
programs  (that  are  not  specifically  handled 
through  present  grant  programs  in  other 
Federal  agencies  and  Departments  -charged 
with  noise  abatement  responsibilities). 

(f)  to  develop  In  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  Departments  and  instru- 
mentalities quantitative  model  local  noise 
standards,  codes  and  regulations, 

(g)  to  establish  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism to  assure  the  smooth  and  consistent 
operation  of  all  Federal  activities  In  the  field 
of  noise  abatement  and  research. 

(h)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  carry  out  the  above  mentioned 
functions  and  to  serve  as  the  primary  ad- 
ministrative focus  within  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  matters  pertaining  „o  the  on- 
trol  and  prevention  and  abatement  of  noise; 
to  act  as  a  liaison  with  the  activities  carried 
on  by  other  agencies.  Departments  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
relating  to  noise  abatement,  prevention  and 
control;  to  assist  in  defining  the  Federal 
role  In  noise  abatement  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action  desirable  in  carry- 
ing out  the  goal  of  attaining  a  suitable 
acoustical  environmental  for  all  Americans; 
and  to  coordinate  Its  concern  and  activi- 
ties in  the  realm  of  noise  abatement  In  the 
larger  overall  environmental  program  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  would  not 
be  given  authority  for  implementing  noise 
abatement  actions  except  at  the  State,  re- 
gional and  local  levels  in  assisting  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  noise  abatement  programs, 
but  would  carry  out  staff  studies,  answer 
public  Inquiries;  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
disseminating  information  and  educating  the 
public;  provide  coordinating  and  reporting 
functions;  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICE  OP  NOISE  ABATE- 
MENT IN  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  The  Office  for  administrative  purposes 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  appointed  in  accordance  with  civil 
service  laws. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
the  Office  with  such  fuUtime  professional  and 
clerical  staff  and  with  the  services  of  such 
consultants  as  may  be  determined  as  neces- 
sary for  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions  as  delineated  In  this  act. 
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FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    OFFICE    OF    NOISE 
ABATEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Office  shall  establish  identi- 
fiable units  to  carry  out  at  the  minimum  the 
four  following  functions — 

(1)  Public  information. — There  should  be 
established  In  the  Office  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Noise  Abatement  to  serve  as  a  re- 
pository for  all  information  relating  to  noise 
pollution  its  effects  and  control.  The  Clear- 
inghouse is  charged  with  collecting  and 
maintaining  a  library  of  noise  and  vibration 
information,  abatement  measures,  detailed 
data  on  noise  sources,  and  standards  and 
regulatory  actions  throughout  the  world.  The 
Clearinghouse  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  handling  all  public  inquiries 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  of  a  rou- 
tine nature,  directing  those  inquiries  outside 
of  their  Jurisdiction  or  expertise  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency,  Department  or  in- 
strumentality  or  to  another  section  of  the 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement.  In  addition  to  the 
responsibility  of  disseminating  authoritative 
and  well-balanced  information  relating  to 
noise  pollution,  its  effects  and  available 
means  for  control  upon  request,  the  Clear- 
inghouse would  be  charged  with  initiating  as 
a  public  service  information  to  concerned 
segments  of  the  public  on  the  risks  and  dam- 
ages Incumbent  in  excessive  noise  levels  and 
methods  available  to  meet  the  problem  of 
noise  pollution. 

(2)  Coordination    of    federal    program 

PLANNING  and  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NOISE  ABATE- 
MENT.— There  should  be  established  in  the 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Noise  Abatement  headed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  and  composed  of  a 
representative  from  the  following  Federal 
agencies.  Departments  and  instrumentalities 
who  have  the  authority  to  act  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  agencies'  noise  abatement  pol- 
icies  and   programs — 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  HEW 

Department  of  HUD 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Transportation 

Civil  Service  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

NASA 

Veterans  Administration 

National  Science  Foundation 

(Department  of  Defense,  Post  Office  De- 
partment) 

Functions  and  Duties  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on   Noise   Abatement 

(1)  Serve  as  a  mechanism  for  coordinat- 
ing the  noise  abatement  activities  of  these 
Federal  instrumentalities. 

(2)  Meet  as  often  as  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Director. 

(3)  Report  not  less  than  once  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  President  on  the  work  of  the 
Office,  the  work  of  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, the  work  of  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments in  the  field  of  noise  abatement 
as  well  as  on  the  work  and  activities  relating 
to  noise  control,  prevention  and  abatement 
In  the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities 
and  regional  government  bodies  and  the  role 
the  assistance  provided  for  under  this  act 
has  played  In  such  work  and  activity  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
additional  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying  out 
the  goal  of  attaining  a  suitable  acoustical 
environment  for  all  Americans. 

(4)  The  Interagency  Committee  can  be 
broken  into  groups  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  their  functions. 

(5)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall  meet 
as  deemed  necessary  to — 

assist  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  in 
tormulating  model  noise  codes,  regulations, 
and  standards; 


to  discuss  the  merits  and  Implementations 
of  such  recommendations  In  the  realm  of  the 
federal  role  In  noise  abatement  as  come  to 
its  attention  (thinking  here  of  Panel  on  Noise 
Abatement  recommendations) ; 

review  the  progress  of  federal  noise  pro- 
grams, how  Federal  programs  In  the  realm 
of  noise  abatement  can  be  assisted  and  co- 
ordinated and  what  the  needs  are  for  the 
Federal  role  to  be  fulfilled  in  attaining  a 
suitable  acoustical  environment  for  all 
Americans. 

to  air  ways  In  which  the  Office  can  best 
assist  other  Federal  agencies.  Departments 
and  instrumentalities  in  the  discharge  of  its 
noise  abatement  responsibilities; 

to  review  and  make  recommendations  on 
Federal  noise  activities  for  Its  fiscal  year  re- 
port to  the  President. 

PLANS     AND     REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill  the  Director  shall  make  a 
report  to  Congress  setting  forth  the  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  and  personnel  require- 
ments of  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  Office  as  set  forth 
in  this  Act  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
achieve  a  systematic  accomplishment  of  said 
objectives. 

Report  of  the  Interagency  Committee 

On  January  1  following  submission  of  the 
Director's  report  and  on  each  January  1 
thereafter  the  Director  in  conjunction  with 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Noise  Abate- 
ment shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
which  compares  the  results  achieved  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  provision  of 
services  with  the  objectives  stated  under 
this  Act;  state  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Office,  Interagency  Committee,  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  Instrumentalities  in  the 
realm  of  noise  and  the  interaction  of  these 
programs  with  state  and  local  governments; 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
any  additional  legislative  or  administrative 
action  necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying  out 
the  goals  of  attaining  a  suitable  acoustical 
environment  for  al'  Americans. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
through  the  Office  grants  on  a  matching  basis 
to  States,  counties,  municipalities  and  re- 
gional governmental  bodies,  commissions,  or 
councils  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  effec- 
tive noise  control  programs. 

Grants  made  under  this  section  will  be 
made  according  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Director.  Funds  shall  be  allocated  after 
taking  Into  account  the  number  of  people 
to  be  served  by  such  a  proposed  program, 
the  extend  to  which  the  program  Is  needed, 
the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  and  Its 
capacity  to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of 
such  assistance. 

Any  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  payable  In  such  Installments  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
such  grants  will  be  effectively  utilized  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  is  made. 

Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor with  the  assistance  of  Interagency  Com- 
mittee there  is  to  be  a  unit  which  reviews 
project  proposals  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  for  grant  application 
in  order  to  assist  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities and  regional  governmental  bodies 
in  the  development  of  noise  control  pro- 
grams. Tliese  grants  are  to  be  made  on  a 
matching  basis  and  should  only  be  made  in 
those  instances  which  are  not  covered  by 
programs  under  other  Federal  Instrumentali- 
ties. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
this  section  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1081 

Mr.  MILLER  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  18306)  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  increases  in  the  resources 
of  certain  international  financial  institu- 
tions, to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS   OF 
SENATORS 


THE  DISASTER  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  After  11  agonizing 
days  of  delay,  reports  from  East  Pakistan 
Indicate  that  relief  aid  is  finally  making 
its  way  to  the  people  who  so  desperately 
need  it.  How  many  survivors  of  the 
cyclone  and  tidal  wave  that  struck  East 
Pakistan  last  November  13  have  need- 
lessly died  during  the  past  11  days  of 
mismanaged  aid  remains  a  terrible,  un- 
answered question. 

What  is  certain.  Mr.  Presidect,  is  that 
reports  from  East  Pakistan  continue  to 
tell  a  horrifying  story  of  massive  human 
suffering  made  all  the  more  horrifying 
by  the  mounting  evidence  of  confusion 
and  inexcusable  delay. 

The  evidence  of  this  mismanagement 
and  lack  of  coordination  is  clear.  The 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  forced 
to  announce  in  Geneva  over  the  weekend 
that  they  have  delayed  further  relief 
flights  to  East  Pakistan  "pending  the 
clearing  of  the  bottleneck  in  Dacca."  The 
lack  of  transportation — specifically,  heli- 
copters, landing  craft,  and  seaplanes — 
meant  that  food  and  medical  supplies 
piled  up  in  Dacca  warehouses  while  thou- 
sands starved  in  the  disaster  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  particularly  suspect  with 
regard  to  this  lack  of  transportation.  As 
of  yesterday,  only  six  U.S.  helicopters 
were  available  to  fly  relief  missions  in 
East  Pakistan.  Four  other  U.S.  helicop- 
ters still  were  being  assembled  in  Dacca. 
Other  than  two  light  helicopters  sent 
from  Nepal,  the  remaining  eight  U.S. 
helicopters  in  East  Pakistan  were  flown 
in  from  North  Carolina. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  these  are 
the  sum  total  of  helicopters  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  thus  far 
made  available  to  East  Pakistan.  The  De- 
fense Department  states  that  we  have 
4,000  helicopters  currently  available  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Although  I  find  it  diflft- 
cult  to  accept  this  figure  as  the  true  num- 
ber of  helicopters  we  have  in  Thailand, 
Laos,  South  Vietnam,  and  aboard  our 
aircraft  carriers,  the  question  remains: 
Why  were  none  of  these  4,000  helicopters 
sent  to  Dacca?  I  cannot  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  heli- 
copters to  be  transported  from  our  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  faster  or  more  expedi- 
tiously than  from  North  Carolina. 
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President,   in    1948-49,   approxi- 
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after  years  of  experience,  is  it 
to  acliieve  simple,  basic  co- 
of    international   relief    ef- 
Why   do   unnecessary   materials 
in  place  of  vital  food  supplies? 
net  effect  of  aU  this  has  been  that 
siirvivors  in  East  Pakistan  may  not 
at  all.  How  such  mismanagement 
have  been  allowed  to  happen — 
;  continues  even  as  of  today — is 
to  Imagine.  Officials  tell  us  there 
reasons  for  this  failure.    But 
excuses  are  less  and  less  tolerable 
they  are  hauled  out  after  each  mis- 
led relief  program — whether  in  Ni- 
Peru,  or,  now.  East  Pakistan, 
is  said  not  as  an  effort  to  "blame." 
,  it  is  said  in  an  urgent  effort  to 
from  this  tragic  event  in  Pakl- 
50  that  In  the  future  we  can  de- 
international  mechanisms  which 
ifespond  quickly  and  effectively  to 
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the  needs  of  people  ravaged  by  natural 
disaster.  In  fact,  a  U.S.  aid  relief  ad- 
ministrator admitted  on  Friday  that 
there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national coordination  evident  on  the 
scene  in  East  Pakistan. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  have  spoken 
repeatedly  of  the  need  for  a  United  Na- 
tions emergency  relief  service.  Although 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
has  established  a  relief  office  along  the 
guidelines  I  first  proposed  in  1969.  this 
office  is  woefully  underfunded. 

Similarly  there  must  be  a  new  mech- 
anism within  our  own  Government  to 
focus  U.S.  relief  programs.  A  year  ago. 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees, for  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Social  and  Humantarian  Services  within 
the  Department  of  State.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon,  on  September  17,  1970, 
I  reemphasized  the  inadequate  relief  ap- 
paratus that  now  exists,  saying: 

There  Is  no  slngU  office  to  give  guidance 
and  Impulse,  no  regularized  decision  making 
process,  no  ready  mechanism  to  quickly  eval- 
uate and  respond  to  frequent  emergencies, 
no  central  ofHce  controlling  and  weighing 
overall  allocations  of  resources,  and  little 
high-level  Interest  and  concern  in  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  various  humanitar- 
ian programs. 

The  tragic  news  still  coming  out  of 
East  Pakistan  only  serves  to  reinforce 
my  view  that  these  proposals  are  long 
overdue. 

Today,  many  governmental  and  non- 
governmental agencies  are  striving  to 
meet  the  massive  human  needs  caused 
by  the  disaster  in  East  Pakistan.  Like 
other  nations,  our  Government  has  re- 
sponded with  money  and  supplies  and 
offers  of  help.  Yet  it  rem^ir-  a  fact  that 
today,  10  days  later,  men,  women,  and 
children  are  needlessly  dying  of  hunger 
and  disease. 

We  are  a  great  nation.  We  have  un- 
equaled  resources  and  technology  which 
we  have  harnessed  for  the  bitter  ends 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  Surely  the  United 
States  can  match  that  effort  when  the 
lives  of  iimocent  victims  of  natural  dis- 
aster are  at  stake.  If  we  are  found  want- 
ing when  the  goal  is  relief,  if  we  display 
a  hesitancy  that  borders  on  neglefct,  then 
we  truly  must  face  the  reproach  of  all 
mankind. 

Hopefully,  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
recognize  what  has  happened  in  East 
Pakistan  and  will  move  speedily  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  international  relief  ap- 
paratus to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  nat- 
ural disasters  that  imdoubtedly  will 
strike  in  the  years  ahead. 

So  that  the  record  may  be  clear  as  to 
where  we  stand  in  the  current  East  Pak- 
istan relief  effort.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain official  and  journalistic  reports  and 
the  full  text  of  my  letter  to  President 
Nixon  on  the  need  for  a  Bureau  of  So- 
cial and  Humanitarian  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  22,  1970] 

East  Pakistan:  Cyclone  May  Be  the  Worst 

Catastrophe  of  Century 

Two  of  the  world's  greatest  rivers,  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  converge  on  the 


Bay  of  Bengal  from  east  and  west,  carrying 
to  it  pulverized  rock  from  the  Himalayan  gla- 
ciers and  silt  from  the  plains  of  India.  The 
total  flow  into  the  combined  delta  region  of 
these  and  tributary  rivers  is  equal  to  seven 
Misstssippis. 

The  result  is  an  area  of  low-lying  islands 
and  peninsulas  in  East  Pakistan,  rich  in  soil, 
temptingly  fertile  for  the  growers  of  rice,  the 
staple  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Yet  the 
region  Is  one  of  the  most  Impoverished  in  the 
world.  The  wet  monsoon  each  year  soaks  the 
land  and  produces  a  rich  rice  crop;  the  rest 
of  the  time  the  land  is  dry  and  unproductive. 
And  with  the  central  government  of  Pakistan 
far  away,  on  the  other  side  of  India,  East 
Pakistan  has  traditionally  been  a  stepchild 
in  budget  allocations  and  Government  at- 
tention. 

death  trap 

Moreover,  the  rivers  that  give  the  region  its 
bountiful  harvests  also  periodically  make  it 
a  death  trap  for  those  who  live  there.  Annual 
flooding  is  a  way  of  life  for  the  several  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  and  surges  of  the  sea.  dur- 
ing hurricanes,  sometimes  take  a  heavy  toll  in 
lives. 

The  hurricanes,  known  there  as  cyclones, 
march  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  blowing  the  sea 
into  the  narrowing  head  of  the  bay.  So  shal- 
low is  the  bay  that  the  heaped-up  water  can- 
not flow  back  in  a  deep  countercurrent,  and 
high  tides  10  feet  or  more  above  normal  may 
occur. 

Nine  days  ago,  this  vulnerable  region  was 
struck  as  never  before  in  recent  history.  The 
tide  rose  an  estimated  25  feet  above  normal, 
whipped  by  winds  of  100  or  150  miles  an 
hour  to  produce  savage  waves  that  swept 
across  the  densely  inhabited  delta  region.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  disaster  of 
the  20th  century,  with  a  loss  of  life  exceeding 
500,000. 

The  storm  struck  in  the  dead  of  night.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  was  apparently 
taken  completely  unawares.  On  Bohla  Is- 
land, with  some  900,000  inhabitants,  one  na- 
tive told  a  reporter  from  this  newspaper  that, 
aroused  from  slumber,  he  managed  to  climb  a 
palm  tree  and  cling  to  it  in  the  raging  wind. 

BREAKDOWN  IN  RELIEF 

The  waters,  in  a  surge  sometimes  called  a 
tidal  wave,  swept  the  land  clear,  leveling 
homes  and  destroying  crops.  When  dawn 
came  and  the  waters  .-eceded,  the  man 
climbed  down  to  find  tha.,  of  the  25  children 
in  his  family  and  those  of  his  relatives,  not 
one  had  survived.  None  had  had  the  strength 
to  climb  alxjve  the  water  and  hold  on.  As  the 
tide  receded,  it  carried  thousands  of  bodies 
out  to  sea  and  countless  more  lay  scattered 
across  the  sodden  landscape. 

Reports  tell  of  a  nightmare  situation,  with 
bodies  hanging  in  trees  and  entire  villages 
wiped  out.  Those  who  survived  drowning 
lack  food  and  potable  water.  The  Ganges  is 
the  world's  chief  breeding  ground  of  cholera 
and  plague,  and  those  scourges  now  threaten 
to  erupt  in  the  stricken  area. 

There  also  seems  to  have  been  an  almost 
total  breakdown  in  organization  and  trans- 
portation needed  to  bring  in  relief.  Not  only 
are  modern  communications  largely  absent, 
but  the  shallow  waters  make  it  impossible 
to  distribute  supplies  with  ordinary  ships. 
Helic<^ters  are  the  most  efficient  vehicles  for 
the  task,  but  in  recent  days  only  a  handful 
have  been  available.  Press  reports  from  Pakis- 
tan say  that,  apparently  for  political  rea- 
sons, the  Government  delayed  requesting 
outside  help.  The  United  States  has  numer- 
ous helicopters  in  South  Vietnam,  1,000  miles 
away,  but  the  six  that  have  Just  been  sent 
were  from  the  United  States  proper  and  from 
an  aid  mission  In  Nepal. 

Why  had  not  more  been  done  to  protect 
the  populace  agalnt  such  disaster?  The  vul- 
nerability of  this  region  was  well  known.  In 
October.  1960,  two  hurricanes  killed  15,000 
to  50,000  of  its  residents.  As  with  the  present 
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disaster,  the  political  structure  was  too  loose 
to  produce  accurate  statistics.  American  spe- 
cialists were  asked  to  study  the  situation, 
and  Gordon  Dunn,  former  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Hurricane  Center  in  Miami,  spent  foul 
months  there. 

Among  the  resulting  recommendations  was 
one  for  an  effective  warning  system.  For  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Dunn  recalled  last  week  that  on 
one  Island,  with  250,000  inhabitants,  there 
was  no  electricity  and  only  one  battery- 
powered  radio.  The  entire  area  is  so  low 
that,  when  the  sea  rises,  there  is  no  place 
to  go.  He  proposed  that  earth  platforms  be 
built  on  the  islands,  suggesting  that  they 
could  also  be  sites  for  schools  and  other  pub- 
ll-  buildings. 

Another  recommendation  was  for  radar 
stations  to  watch  for  storms  coming  up  the 
bay.  Last  January,  one  such  station  was  dedi- 
cated at  Cox's  Bazar  on  the  coast  near  Burma. 
However,  the  breakdown  seems  to  have  been 
in  bringing  the  alarm  to  the  populace;  nor 
does  much  appear  to  have  been  done  to  pro- 
vide sanctuary  platforms. 

POLmCAL    RAMIFICATIONS 

Tlie  disaster  is  bound  to  have  political 
ramifications  in  Pakistan's  general  election, 
two  weeks  hence.  It  has  also  generated  some 
bitter  comment  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Why,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  asked  on 
Friday,  is  the  United  States  so  well  pre- 
pared to  dispatch  military  support  any- 
where "in  a  matter  of  hours,"  yet  cannot 
effectively  aid  those  struck  by  a  natural  dis- 
aster? "Why  is  it  that  when  our  real  or 
alleged  security  is  threatened,  we  can  consult 
governments  and  send  our  representatives  all 
over  the  world  to  gain  support,  but  when  a 
people  in  need  cries  out  for  help  we  are 
suddenly  incapacitated?" 

The  only  comparable  disasters  of  this  cen- 
tury were  a  1920  earthquake  in  China's  Kansu 
province,  taking  an  estimated  180,000  lives, 
and  one  that  leveled  Tokyo  In  1923,  with  a 
death  toll  of  143,000.  In  1911.  a  flood  of  the 
Yangtze  River  killed  100,000.  but  one  must 
go  back  to  the  Yellow  River  flood  of  1887  for  a 
comparable  catastrophe.  Its  estimated  toll 
was  900,000. 

U.S.    Actions    in    East    Pakistan    Disaster 
Relief  as  of  November  23,  1970 

(Official  list  supplied  by  Department  of 
State] 

The  disaster  occurred  In  East  Pakistan  the 
night  of  November  12-13.  Indications  of  the 
enormity  of  the  damage  done  and  lives  lost 
began  to  emerge  on  November  14. 

Immediately  thereafter,  our  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Dacca  authorized  U.S.  voluntary  agen- 
cies on  the  spot  to  utilize  U.S.  Government 
Food  for  Peace  commodities  and  USAID  re- 
sources which  automatically  are  made  avail- 
able by  American  missions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries when  disasters  strike. 

President  Nixon  on  November  15  cabled 
President  Yahya  Khan  a  message  of  sym- 
pathy and  an  offer  of  help. 

Ambassador  Parland  made  an  emergency 
donation  of  Rs.  250,000  ($52,000)  from  con- 
tingency funds  on  November  17. 

A  special  joint  AID/State  East  Pakistan 
Disaster  Action  Group,  organized  within  the 
AID  Disaster  Relief  Division,  dispatched  an 
initial  emergency  air  shipment  of  10,080 
blankets  and  1,000  tents  to  Dacca  on  a  char- 
tered commercial  aircraft  November  17.  The 
shipment  arrived  in  Dacca  November  19. 

The  White  House  on  November  17  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  high-level 
Inter-Departmental  Working  Group  on  East 
Pakistan  Disaster  Relief,  chaired  by  Maurice 
J.  Williams,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
Working  Group  went  into  operation  that 
afternoon. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  directed 
that  the  Working  Group  prepare  initially  to 


provide  assistance  up  to  $10  million  through 
local  currency  and  dollar  funding,  PIi-480 
and  other  programs  for  immediate  relief  in 
the  disaster  area  and  for  later  reconstruction. 

On  November  17,  50,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  under  PU-480  Title  II  (Emergency  Re- 
lief) were  authorized  for  early  shipment  to 
East  Pakistan  to  replenish  stocks  being  drawn 
down  for  emergency  distribution. 

Four  large  U.S.  Army  UH-lh  (Huey)  heli- 
copters and  support  crews  were  sent  from 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  in  North  Carolina  to 
Dacca  on  November  18  aboard  three  C-141 
transport  aircraft.  The  first  arrived  in  Dacca 
and  began  to  operate  in  the  disaster  area  on 
November  20.  "The  rest  followed  soon  there- 
after. 

Two  smaller  Bell  helicopters  were  sent  from 
the  AID  Mission  in  Nepal  to  East  Pakistan 
on  November  20  to  assist  in  relief  operations. 

Two  additional  flights  of  relief  supplies — 
mostly  packaged  foods — provided  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  CARE  departed 
the  U.S.  for  Dacca  on  November  19  and  20. 
The  shipments  arrived  on  November  21  and 
22  respectively. 

Four  more  UH-lh  helicopters,  which  had 
been  standing  by  for  possible  dispatch  to 
East  Pakistan  since  November  19.  left  Pope 
Air  Force  Base  the  morning  of  November  21 
aboard  three  military  transport  aircraft.  The 
Government  of  Pakistan's  request  for  these 
additional  aircraft  was  received  in  Washing- 
ton earlier  that  same  morning.  With  these 
four  additions,  which  arrived  in  Dacca  this 
morning,  the  total  of  US  helicopters  provided 
to  the  relief  operations  now  stands  at  10. 

Fifty  motorized  inland  watercraft  departed 
the  US  on  a  chartered  commercial  aircraft  on 
November  21.  The  boats  arrived  in  Dacca  this 
morning. 

Four  more  chartered  planes  departed  New 
York  this  weekend,  each  carrying  90.000 
pounds  of  specialized  packaged  foods  or  plsis- 
tlc  water  bottles  to  carry  drinking  water  to 
survivors.  Two  more  flights  will  follow  this 
week. 

The  U.S.  Government  stands  ready  to  re- 
lease, in  Pakistan  currency,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  $4.7  million  worth  of  foreign  curren- 
cies It  has  left  from  a  legislatively  limited  $5 
million  fund  for  emergency  tises  overseas. 

To  date,  AID  has  allocated  $2  million  to 
the  world-wide  Disaster  Relief  Account  from 
the  contingency  funds  for  dollar  expenditure 
in  the  U.S.  and  for  reimbursement  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  East  Pakistan  relief 
operations.  Approximately  $1.3  million  of  this 
allotment  has  been  spent  so  far. 

AID  is  also  prepared  to  draw  on  U.S. -owned 
rupees  In  Pakistan  for  Immediate  reconstruc- 
tion works,  such  as  coastal  embankment  re- 
pair, particularly  those  with  high-employ- 
ment impact. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23.  1970] 

East  Pakistan  Poor  in  Best  or  Times 
(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Dacca,  Nov.  22. — In  the  best  of  times.  East 
Pakistan  is  a  nightmare  of  underdevelop- 
ment. 

It  Is  the  most  densely  populated  area  In 
the  world  with  about  77  million  people  living 
In  an  area  the  size  of  Maryland,  and  some  2.5 
million  of  them  lived  last  week  on  the 
mud  flats  of  the  Ganges  Delta. 

Now  perhaps  500,000  of  those  people  are 
dead,  and  the  country  Is  only  slowly  getting 
relief  supplies  to  the  survivors. 

From  a  low-flying  plane,  only  small  groups 
of  people  can  be  seen  in  southeastern  Patuak- 
hall,  southeastern  Bhola  and  Haitya,  the  dis- 
tricts worst  hit  by  the  wind  and  waves. 
Cleared  yards  bordered  by  palm  trees  mark 
where  buildings  used  to  stand.  But  the 
houses  have  been  blown  away. 

There  appears  to  be  little  activity  in  the 
devastated  areas  most  of  which  are  still  al- 
most completely  Isolated  nine  days  after  the 
storm.  Small  boats,  the  major  form  of  trans- 


portation in  the  delta,  disappeared  in  the 
storm.  Roads  were  cut  when  waves  swept 
over  them,  and  there  are  no  landing  strips 
for  even  small  aircraft. 

Relief  supplies  and  soldiers  to  help  distrib- 
ute them  are  arriving  in  Dacca  from  foreign 
countries,  but  Dacca's  mood  is  not  one  of 
crisis.  The  capital  of  East  Pakistan  is  carry- 
ing on  business  as  usual,  according  to  resi- 
dent here,  and  only  in  a  few  cities  are  Pakis- 
tanis and  foreigners  trying  to  arrange  for 
an  adequate  and  sufficiently  rapid  relief  pro- 
gram to  prevent  further  great  loss  of  life  in 
the  delta. 

On  the  government-declared  national  day 
of  mourning  Friday,  perhaps  10  per  cent  of 
Dacca's  more  than  1.5  million  people  pinned 
black  crepe  to  their  clothes  because  it  Is  not 
a  personal  tragedy  here.  Pew  of  Dacca's  peo- 
ple have  Immigrated  from  the  southern 
delta,  so  there  are  few  family  ties  to  the 
region. 

Indifference  and  lack  of  organizational  ex- 
perience and  manpower  threaten  to  prolong 
the  delta's  suffering  and  have  already  become 
a  political  issue.  East  Pakistan  Is  a  Bengal 
state.  Its  people  have  no  common  heritage 
with  the  Punjabi  people  of  West  Pakistan 
more  than  1,000  miles  away,  but  are  the  same 
people  as  those  of  India's  West  Bengal  which 
borders  East  Pakistan  on  the  west. 

With  only  15  per  cent  of  Pakistan's  land 
area  and  an  estimated  56  per  cent  of  the 
national  population,  the  East  has  been  the 
poor  partner  since  Pakistan  came  Into  be- 
ing with  the  partition  of  India  In  1947.  Pak- 
istan is  generally  considered  to  have  a  good 
record  on  development,  one  well-informed 
observer  remarked,  except  that  none  of  the 
development  has  been  in  the  East.  Exports 
from  the  East,  mostly  Jute  and  Jute  products, 
have  earned  more  than  half  of  Pakistan's 
total  foreign  exchange,  but  East  Pakistan 
does  not  get  back  its  own  input,  officials  here 
say. 

PAKISTAN   politics 

Pakistan's  politics  dictated  by  the  West 
have  added  to  East  Pakistan's  economic  prob- 
lems. There  Is  no  coal  here,  but  coal  Is 
bought  In  Vladivostok  rather  than  40  miles 
away  in  West  Bengal.  As  part  of  rival  India, 
the  neighboring  province  is  not  an  approved 
trading  partner. 

Two  East  Pakistani  resources,  flsh  and  nat- 
ural gas,  could  only  be  sold  to  a  nearby  mar- 
ket. Without  being  able  to  sell  fish  or  gas  to 
India,  it  is  impossible  to  exploit  these  re- 
sources. 

Traditional  grievances  against  the  West 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
cyclone  disaster.  Politicians  seeking  to  stir 
up  anti-government  emotions  are  making 
speeches  and  seeking  to  postpone  the  leg- 
islative elections  scheduled  for  Dec.  7.  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan's  military  government  has 
said  there  will  be  no  postponement  except 
possibly  in  the  nine  electoral  districts  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  storm.  It  is  certain  that 
relief  efforts  will  be  continuing  on  election 
day,  and  most  officials  here  believe  it  will 
take  at  least  until  then  to  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  survivors'  needs  and  to  be  able 
to  estimate  with  some  precision  how  many 
people  were  killed. 

DISAPPEARING    ISLANDS 

Some  islands  have  not  been  visited  at  all 
since  the  storm,  and  it  Is  reported  that  a  few 
of  the  smaller  inhabited  islands  vanished 
completely  tjie  night  of  Nov.  12-13. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Joseph  Parland  told  a 
brief  press  conference  after  flying  over  the 
devastated  delta  with  reporters,  "We  are 
doing  all  we  can." 

There  is  enough  food  in  East  Pakistan  al- 
ready, but  officials  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
arrange  adequate  distribution  systems. 

Whether  or  not  the  relief  efforts  succeed 
quickly.  East  Pakistan  will  face  grim  mathe- 
matics of  suffering  in  the  years  ahead.  Agri- 
cultural production  is  increasing  by  an  estl- 
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mated  2  to  3  per  cent  annually.  The  popula- 
tion g  X)W8  more  than  3  per  cent  each  year, 
Indus!  ry  Is  stagnaxit,  except  for  Jute-proc- 
and  there  Is  a  declining  world  demand 
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Theie  are  high  hopes  that  a  new  rice  strain, 
win  prove  suitable  in  the  delta  and 
Ice-growing  areas,  enabling  East  Pak- 
;o  stop  Importing  3  million  tons  of 
i,  year,   most   of   it   from  the  United 
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Thei  e  is  no  sign,  however,  that  the  popu- 
lation-jcontrol  program  Is  having  meaning- 
Its.  One  official  predicts  that  in  15  to 
.  even  with  the  complete  success  of 
n^  rice  strain,  people  will  once  again 
chlng  on  arable  land  and  the  down- 
^iral  of  living  conditions  will  resume, 
the  devastation,  millions  will  con- 
o  live  in  the  Ganges  Delta,  luiowing 
lere  will  be  another  cyclone.  There  la 
no  room  for  them  to  live  elsewhere. 
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PAKisitvN  Death  Toll  Rises:  Lack  of  Copters 
Stalls  Aid 
DaccIa.  Pakistan.  Nov.  19.^The  official 
death  oil  in  East  Pakistan's  cyclone  disaster 
rose  s  larply  today  as  offers  of  assistance 
poured  in  from  countries  all  over  the  world, 
authorities  were  finding  It  al- 
ii possible  to  deliver  supplies  to  the  sur- 
Df  last  week's  disaster, 
official  government  estimate  of  the 
of  persons  who  died  in  the  cyclone 
st*rm  waves  rose  to  150,000. 

first  American  relief  plane  was  sched- 
arrlve  here  today,  and  two  small  U.S. 
helico;|ters  in  Nepal  were  prepared  to  i3y 
in. 
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were  expected  here  Friday  and  it  was 
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he  big  question  remained  whether  aid 
arrive  in  time  to  save  more  than  one 
homeless  survivors, 
newspapers  predicted  astronomical 
death  tolls.  An  English  language  daily 
predicted  that  1.5  million  would  die,  and  the 
Bengal  daily  Songgram  had  a  figure  of  2 
millioi  . 
Pakistan  told  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
in  Geneva  that  it  needed  $12  mil- 
local  purchases  of  blankets  and 
A  total  of  27  countries  have  so  far 
aid  worth  $2.6  million  in  response 
ppeal  by  the  League, 
^ndon.  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Alex 
Home  announced  to  a  hushed  House 
that  the  government  was  boost- 
Imlnediately  aid  to  $1.2  million. 

Qrst  means  of  transportation  capable 

some  of  the  worst  hit  islands  of 

Ganges  delta  region  arrived  here 

form  of  13  British  army  assault  craft, 

from  Singapore, 
after  they  were  unloaded  at  high 
t  Dacca  Airport  and  Pakistanis  were 
to  operate  them,  the  boats  were 
to  a  nearby  warehouse.  There  was  no 
ate  Indication  when  they  would  be 
the  distressed  areas. 

shuttle  flights  between  Teheran, 
Dacca  were  interrupted  yesterday 
India's  refusal  to  oSer  landing  and  re- 
facilities. 

however,  India,  which  has  been  at 

for  years  with  Pakistan,  agreed 

liberalize  regulations  for   overflights   of 

military    planes    crossing    India    to 
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Pakistani  air  force  has  some  helicop- 

most   are   In   West   Pakistan   and 

lave  to  fly  across  hostile  India.  Three 

(.  uring  a  news  conference  today.  Relief 

ifsloner  A.  M.  Alnsuzzaman  refused  to 

questions  about   the  failure  of  the 

to  provide  more  aircraft. 

Anlsiljzaman's  relief  air  force  consists  of 

a   miliary   C-130  Hercules   freighter   which 


was  to  start  drops  today,  one  military  hell- 
copter  which  had  to  be  grounded  for  main- 
tenance after  14  hours  aloft,  one  short  take- 
oS-and-landing  plane,  and  the  only  sea- 
plane in  East  Pakistan. 

The  air  is  the  only  feasible  avenue  for  de- 
livery of  supplies  to  many  of  the  stricken 
areas  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  coast  and  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  River 
because  all  normal  transport  facilities  were 
swept  away  by  the  winds  and  waves.  Heli- 
copters are  particularly  needed  because 
many  sections  are  still  flooded,  and  drops 
from  fixed-wing  planes  probably  would  miss 
the  dry  spots  and  be  lost  in  the  water. 

Official  sources  in  New  Delhi  said  orders 
had  been  issued  to  clear  "Immediately"  all 
requests  for  Pakistani  military  aircraft  car- 
rying relief  supplies  to  fly  over  the  1,000 
miles  of  Indian  territory  separating  East  and 
West  Pakistan. 

A  Defense  Ministry  spokesman  said  all 
transit  facilities,  including  refueling,  were 
being  offered  at  Indian  airports  for  the  Pak- 
istani planes. 

He  added  that  the  requests  have  so  far 
concerned  only  Pakistani  air  force  C-150 
cargo  planes,  not  helicopters,  which  are 
based  in  West  Pakistan  and  badly  needed  in 
the  East.  But  the  spokesman  pointed  out 
these  helicopters  could  be  carried  in  the 
cargo  planes,  which  have  been  given  clear- 
ance. 

Among  the  countries  that  have  offered  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  are:  The  Soviet  Union, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Syria,  Israel,  Aus- 
tralia, Holland,  Yugoslavisi,  Communist 
China,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Norway  and  Denmark. 

I  From    the    Washington    Daily    News, 

Nov.  20.  1970] 

Scandal  of  Pakistan  Reltef 

(By  Ian  Brodie) 

Dacca. — East  Pakistan  Army  lorries  which 
could  be  taking  food  to  the  starving  stand 
idle  in  barracks. 

Aircraft  vitally  needed  for  emergency  work 
continue  to  shuttle  commercial  cargo  and 
passengen:  or  remain  on  the  ground. 

A  helicopter  which  could  be  saving  lives  is 
grounded  for  want  of  spare  parts  from  West 
Pakistan 

Soldiers  who  could  be  burying  bodies  and 
animal  carcas&es  before  they  cause  disease 
are  weeding  garrison  flower  beds.  Other 
troops  do  their  early  morning  physical  train- 
ing. 

The  failure  of  Pakistan  to  mobilize  In  a 
war  against  death  is  becoming  a  scandal  of 
international  proportions. 

Yesterday  Pakistan  turned  down  a  West 
German  offer  to  start  immediate  rice  drops. 
Another  German  plan  to  fly  in  a  100-bed 
fleld  hospital  was  shelved  indefinitely  by 
Pakistani  authorities. 

The  two  refusals  have  shocked  and  angered 
diplomats  and  foreign  aid  workers  in  Dacca 
who  are  trying  to  prod  Pakistan  into  getting 
relief  work  started  speedily. 

The  turndowrn  comes  at  a  time  when  more 
and  more  officials  are  beginning  to  accept 
unofficial  flgiu-es  of  a  high  death  toll  ranging 
from  200.000  upwards. 

I  was  given  assurances  that  relief  machin- 
ery was  being  cranked  up  on  a  massive  scale 
to  cope  with  the  cyclone  disaster.  I  was  told 
everything  was  being  put  on  a  "war  footing" 
and  would  soon  swing  into  action. 

But  I  am  now  convinced  these  assurances 
were  false.  "ITieir  fiction  was  exposed  by  East 
Pakistans'  hard-pressed  relief  commissioner 
who  admitted  that  only  one  cargo  plane  and 
one  helicopter  were  dropping  supplies. 

COOL  HILLS 

Pakistani  Officials  excused  this  by  saying 
India  would  not  allow  more  military  air- 
craft to  fly  over  India  from  West  Pakistan. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Pakistan  even 


asked    India — certainly   It    did   not    do   so 
publicly. 

And  even  if  India  had  refused,  the  aircraft 
could  have  come  round  via  Ceylon. 

On  Monday  President  Yahya  Khan  flew 
over  the  disaster  area  in  an  aircraft.  On  his 
return  to  Dacca  he  said  no  effort  must  be 
spared  to  help  the  thousands  of  cyclone  vic- 
tims. Next  day  he  took  off  for  the  cool  hills 
of  Rawalpindi,  1.400  miles  away,  where  his 
cabinet  is  reported  to  be  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion. 

stricken  areas 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Indifference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  West  Pakistan  has  all 
the  wealth  and  power  and  treats  overcrowded 
East  Pakistan  as  something  of  a  colony. 

East  Pakistan  has  73  million  people  In  an 
area  slightly  larger  than  England.  It  has 
endemic  malnutrition,  a  stagnant  economy, 
84  percent  illiteracy.  28  percent  unemploy- 
ment and  not  enough  land. 

Yesterday  I  went  out  again  on  the  lone 
helicopter  which  is  dropping  rice  and  blank- 
ets to  stricken  areas.  We  had  two  runs,  a 
total  of  five  tons,  a  mere  drop. 

Every  time  we  hovered  over  a  devastated 
village  survivors  came  racing  thru  the 
ruined  paddy  fields  to  grab  the  bags  being 
pushed  thru  the  door  and  the  rear  bay. 

But  there  were  many  other  villages  we 
had  to  fly  over  empty.  There  we  could  see 
people  pathetically  waving  sheets  to  try  to 
attract  our  attention. 

filching  rice 

At  one  place  where  we  landed,  local  lead- 
ers had  to  beat  back  the  starving  villagers 
with  sticks  to  stop  them  filching  the  rice  be- 
fore it  could  be  fairly  distributed. 

Dacca's  campaigning  newspapers  have 
taken  up  the  cry  for  more  action.  Headlines 
today  said:  "Deploy  the  Army"  and  "Where 
is  the  relief"  The  Pakistan  Observer  warned 
that  survivors  would  not  survive  for  long 
without  water,  food  and  medicine. 

Letter  to  President  Recommending  Bureau 
OF  Social  and  HtmiANiTARiAN  Services  in 
Department  of  State 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
today  called  for  "a  new,  creative  effort  to 
encourage  stronger  national  leadership  in  in- 
ternational humanitarian  and  refugee  af- 
fairs," recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Social  and  Humanitarian  Services 
with  the  Department  of  State. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  following 
his  foreign  assistance  message  to  Congress 
on  Tuesday,  Senator  Kennedy  said:  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  support  for  the  effort 
being  made  to  raise  the  priority  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  overseas  and  to  find  more 
viable  administrative  arrangements  for  chan- 
neling this  assistance  into  areas  of  need. 
In  the  total  context  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  humanitarian  questions  are  only  one 
of  many  problems.  But  in  today's  world,  on 
both  humanitarian  and  political  grounds, 
I  feel  they  are  questions  which  increasingly 
demand  continuing  high-level  attention, 
leadership,  and  action  by  our  own  country 
and  the  international  community  at  large. 

In  an  accompanying  memorandum  to  the 
President,  Senator  Kennedy  said:  "Respon- 
sibility for  refugees  and  other  humanitarian 
affairs  is  hydraheaded  and  diffuse,  which  fos- 
ters neglect  and  indecision  where  action  is 
needed." 

"Nothing  Illustrates  more  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  national  policy  on  humanitarian 
assistance,  than  our  uncoordinated  response 
to  the  human  need  produced  by  the  recent 
earthquake  in  Peru,  our  ambivalent  and 
tardy  response  to  the  massive  human  tragedy 
produced  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war,  and  our 
early  failure  to  anticipate  and  Identify  the 
very  serious  problems  of  displaced  persona 
and  civilian  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  and 
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Laos,  which  even  today  are  not  being  ac- 
corded the  priority  they  so  rightly  deserve." 

In  addition  to  recommending  a  presiden- 
tial appointee  and  a  new  bureau  to  handle 
governmentwide  international  humanitarian 
services.  Senator  Kennedy  tlso  recommended 
strong  U.S.  support  for  current  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  United  Nations 
Emergency  Relief  Service,  which  Senator 
Kennedy  first  recommended  in  February  1969. 

(The  full  text  of  Senator  Kennedy's  mem- 
orandum to  the  President  follows: ) 

I.  Over  the  past  few  years,  intensive  study 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  as  well  as  a  number  of  experts  in 
government  and  the  private  sector,  has  re- 
sulted in  several  conclusions  on  the  status 
of  humanitarian  concerns  and  programs  in 
United  States  foreign  policy.  These  conclu- 
sions can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

A.  In  recent  years  our  national  humani- 
tarian concern  for  refugees  and  others  in 
distress  has  not  measured  up  to  the  needs 
of  our  time.  For  example,  the  shift  In  focus 
of  major  refugee  problems  from  Europe  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world — 
from  a  "cold  war"  to  a  universal  frame- 
work— has  not  carried  with  It  the  perspec- 
tive, creative  concern,  and  dynamic  spirit 
which  gave  impulse  and  direction  to  Ameri- 
can activities  in  earlier  years. 

B.  Our  current  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems, especially  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  is  governed  more  by  Insular, 
ad  hoc,  temporary  reactions  to  individual 
situations — too  often  gauged  by  the  degree 
of  congressional  and  public  presstu-e — than 
,111  overall  unified  policy  fully  integrated 
into  the  mainstream  of  United  States  foreign 
relations.  There  is.  to  use  Department  of 
State  phraseology,  "no  ultimate  repository 
of  policy  formulation,"  and,  as  a  result,  no 
visible  humanitarian  policy  and  goals  for 
world  refugee  problems  and  similar  concerns. 

C.  There  is  no  administrative  unity  among 
the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
execvitive  branch  which  are  presently  con- 
cerned with  refugee  and  humanitarian  af- 
fairs. There  is  no  single  office  to  give  guid- 
ance and  Impulse,  no  regularized  decision 
making  process,  no  ready  mechanism  to 
quickly  evaluate  and  respond  to  frequent 
emergencies,  no  central  office  controlling  and 
weighing  overall  allocations  of  resoiwces, 
and  little  high-level  interest  and  concern 
In  the  effective  operation  of  the  various  hu- 
manitarian programs. 

D.  As  a  result,  responsibility  for  refugees 
and  other  humanitarian  affairs  is  hydra- 
headed  and  diffuse,  which  fosters  neglect 
and  Indecision  where  action  is  needed.  While 
this  Judgment  is  applicable  to  the  total  ap- 
paratus of  humanitarian  assistance,  in  some 
Instances  it  is  equally  applicable  among  the 
various  departments  and  bureaus  Involved 
in  any  one  problem. 

E.  Nothing  illustrates  more  the  shortcom- 
ings In  this  significant  area  of  public  policy, 
than  our  uncoordinated  response  to  the  hu- 
man need  produced  by  the  recent  earthquake 
in  Peru,  our  ambivalent  and  tardy  response 
to  the  massive  human  tragedy  produced  by 
the  Nigerian  civil  war,  and  our  early  failure 
to  anticipate  and  identify  the  very  serious 
problems  of  displaced  persons  and  civilian 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  which 
even  today  are  not  being  accorded  the  prior- 
ity they  so  rightly  deserve. 

II.  To  help  unify  policy  and  operations  in 
refugee  and  other  humanitarian  affairs,  those 
most  concerned  with  this  issue  generally  sup- 
port at  least  the  following  suggestions  on 
remedial  action: 

A.  The  proclamation  of  a  revitalized  policy 
of  national  humanitarian  concern  for  refu- 
gees and  others  in  distress — a  comprehensive 
and  continuing  policy  which  is  clearly  visible 
to  our  own  citizens  and  the  international 
community,  a  compassionate  policy  which 
more  fully  and  faithfully  reflects  our  tradi- 
tional humanitarian  concern  for  our  suffering 
fellowman,  a  flexible  policy  which  forcefully 


declares  to  the  world  our  readiness  to  act  in 
concert  with  others  promptly  and  effectively 
at  all  times,  and  an  active  policy  which  is 
fully  integrated  into  the  overall  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

B.  A  new,  creative  effort  to  raise  the  level 
of  responsibility  and  encourage  stronger  na- 
tional leadership  In  International  humanita- 
rian and  refugee  affairs — by  bringing  admin- 
istrative unity  into  the  apparatus  of  assist- 
ance, and  by  establishing  workable  proce- 
dures and  appropriate  channels  for  cooordl- 
natlng  policy,  fiscal,  and  operational  matters 
among  the  many  scattered  segments  of  the 
bureaucracy  concerned  with  this  significant 
area  of  public  policy  and  concern — 

1.  The  highest  official  in  the  executive 
branch  directly  responsible  for  world  refugee 
and  humanitarian  concerns  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate.  To  insure  a  degree  of 
continuity  and  permanency  for  these  con- 
cerns within  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Department  of  State,  his  office  and  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  abolishing 
the  Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  lor  Refugee  and  Migration  Af- 
fairs, and  to  reorganizing  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs— by  renaming 
the  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Social  and  Hu- 
manitarian Services;  by  redesignating  its 
head  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  by 
transferring  the  current  powers,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  In  the  Office  of  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  new  Bureau;  by  broadening, 
the  new  Bureau's  mandate  In  humanitarian 
affairs;  and  by  excluding  from  the  new  Bu- 
reau and  moving  elsewhere  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Passport  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Special  Consular  Services,  which 
are  currently  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs. 

C.  The  very  active  American  support  of 
current  efforts  within  the  United  Nations  to 
establish  a  United  Nations  Emergency  Re- 
lief Service,  which  I  first  proposed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969,  and  which  was  subsequently 
included  as  a  recommendation  in  a  report 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
Issued  on  November  3,  1969. 

1.  In  cooperation  with  other  offices  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  regional 
organizations,  indlrtdual  governments  and 
voluntary  agencies,  such  an  emergency  serv- 
ice would  provide  a  readily  available  mecha- 
nism, under  international  auspices,  to  render 
massive  emergency  assistance  to  populations 
ravaged  by  armed  conflict  or  natural  dis- 
aster. 

2.  No  broadly  based.  Impartial,  and  con- 
tinuing international  organization — devoted 
solely  to  hvimanitarian  purposes — currently 
exists.  Yet  the  frequency  and  experience  of 
vast  human  suffering — of  the  kind  produced 
by  armed  conflict  In  Nigeria  and  Indochina 
and  elsewhere,  and  by  natural  disaster  in 
Tunisia  and  Iran  and  Peru — underscore  the 
need  for  a  greater  International  commitment 
and  more  effective  machinery  to  salvage 
broken  lives  in   time  of  crisis. 

3.  To  Invoke  the  prestige  and  resources  of 
the  United  Nations  for  a  new  International 
humanitarian  alliance,  is  a  task  which  de- 
serves high  priority  In  our  own  government 
and  the  counsels  of  government  throughout 
the  world. 


THE  DANGER  TO  MOTHER  EARTH 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  said  in  the  past 
few  years  about  the  terrible  problems  of 
pollution  we  face  in  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  But  seldom  have  I  read  a  state- 
ment as  eloquent  and  inspiring  as  that  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  entitled 
"What's  Happening  to  Mother  Earth — A 


Warning,"  published  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  November  23. 

As  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  extremely  timely  and  valuable 
contribution  by  Senator  Randolph,  I  also 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  his  leadership 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  the  past  2  years. 

There  are  those  who  merely  talk  a 
great  deal  about  fighting  pollution,  Mr. 
President,  and  there  are  those  who  con- 
tinue to  work  to  fight  pollution — quietly, 
conscientiously,  day  in  and  day  out, 
through  the  committee  structure  of  the 
Senate.  Such  a  man  is  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  began  working  in  tliis 
cause  long  before  it  gained  popular 
acclaim. 

He  has  achieved  unsimg  succes.ses 
through  his  mastery  of  the  political  art 
of  compromise  and  accommodation  of 
conflicting  points  of  view.  Compromi.se  is 
a  word  often  despised  by  the  special  lead- 
ers for  or  against  any  cause.  But  com- 
promi.se  is  the  essence  of  oui  political  sys- 
tem and  I  believe  with  the  chairman  cf 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that  our 
long-term  national  interests  are  served 
best  by  the  kind  of  painstaking,  time- 
consuming,  balancing,  and  negotiation 
among  contending  factions — with  legiti- 
mate desires,  aspirations,  and  griev- 
ances— that  produce  a  course  of  action 
which  will  not  wholly  satisfy  any  party, 
but  which,  through  its  basic  fairness,  will 
be  acceptable  to  all. 

That  kind  of  a  solution  to  national 
problems  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
work  of  the  semor  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  this  body  since  his  arrival.  His 
comments  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
are  a  good  measure  of  his  considered 
views,  and  I  commend  them  to  Senators 
and  the  Nation. 

In  my  mind.  Senator  Randolph  is  one 
of  the  great  imsung  national  leaders  in 
our  efiforts  to  protect  our  environment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tlie  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Happening  to   "Mother   Earth" — A 

Warning 

(By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 

Throughout  the  Bible  and  religion,  em- 
phasis Is  given  to  the  wonders  of  nature. 

In  the  36th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  it  says: 
"Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean  from  all  your  filth- 
Iness.  .  .  ." 

And  I  can  almost  hear  John  Wesley  implor- 
ing a  congregation  that  "It  Is  a  responsibility 
that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  * 

Right  in  the  beginning,  in  the  second  verse 
of  the  Bible,  we  read  of  perhaps  our  most 
basic  of  natural  resources:  "And  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

Without  water  the  earth  would  be  barren, 
lifeless,  yet  perhaps  because  of  its  basic 
nature  and  abundance,  water  is  too  often 
taken- for  granted. 

The  use  of  water,  though.  Is  being  limited 
today,  not  Just  because  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation but  because  the  industry  that  sustains 
our  standard  of  living  is  draining  the  sources 
of  water  dry. 

We  are  harvesting  the  bitter  fruit  of  hap- 
hazard development  and  neglect,  the  misuse 
of  our  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers,  Streams  that 
once  were  clear  and  pure  are  now  rainbow- 
colored,  not  from  the  reflected  glow  of  the  rky 
but  from  wastes  dumped  Into  them. 
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too  many  of  our  supplies  of  water  are 

of  plants  and  animals  that  are  vital 

n's  life  as  well  as  the  sport  of  flsher- 

rhe  contamination  we  have  produced  is 

in   Its   devastation.   In   our   State   of 

Virginia,  the  Kanawha   River — one  of 

ca's    most   Industrialized    waterways — 

kfccome  severely  polluted.  Serious  ques- 

of  public  policy  have  been  raised  by  a 

to  build  a  major  impoundment  on 

River  which  flows  into  the  Kana- 

1  rom  other  States.  Such  a  project  would 

ically  release  large  quantities  of  water 

jvould   flush   the   pollutants   from   the 

River,  but  at  the  same  time  pos- 

diminish  the  recreational  potential  of 

River   between    the   impoundment 

Kanawha. 

he   correction   of  our   mistakes  often 

agonizing   decisions   to   be   made.    In 

ing,  we  may  make  other  unintended 
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Th4re  are  many  other  Instances  in  which 

ious  sources  of  water  are  befouled: 

major   watercourses   of  the   State   of 

n.  we  are  told,  are  so  badly  polluted 

their    use    for  anything    other    than 

is  practically  impossible. 

are  predictions  that  Nebraska's  un- 
und  water  supply  will  be  completely 
50  to  100  years. 

ve  seen  bulldozers  shoving  foul-smell- 
irbage   Into   the   lovely   San   Francisco 
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he  33  rivers  in  the  United  States  that 
tiad   salmon   runs,    there   are   now   six. 
I  urope's  Rhine  River,  which  once  teem- 
salmon,  is  devoid  of  this  fish, 
recently  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
ish  health  authority  believes  his  na- 
antipoUution  program  has  been  "sabo- 
by  a  strike  of  public-service  workers 
as  resulted  in  millions  of  tons  of  par- 
treated  sewage  pouring  into  rivers, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
ilque  and  precious  nature  of  his  earth. 
the  astronauts  of  the  Apollo  8  mis- 
!turned  to  earth,  Earl  Ubell  asked  them 
for  their  impressions  of  their  Journey 
space.  These  three  daring  and  vali- 
answered  that,  in  essence,  they  had 
wed  by  the  beauty  of  the  earth  as  com- 
with  the  bleakness  of  space  and  the 
s  of  the  moon. 

spoke  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  earth 

the  other  planets  in  the  sky. 

!  een  from  space  by  these  men.  the  earth 

place  of  unparalleled,  almost  incred- 

leauty.  The  surface  of  the  earth  was 

alive  with  color. 

Is  no  other  place  In  God's  seemingly 
universe  where  life  pulsates  as  It 
earth, 
when  the  Apollo  13  astronauts  return- 
holne.  one  of  them  gave  a  different  answer 
ess  sntially  the  same  question.  Prom  the 
of  space  he  saw  the  earth  as  scarred 
I  larred.  mutilated  by  the  thoughtless 
of  its  human  Inhabitants, 
have  for  too  long  taken  a  careless,  un- 
approach  to  our  use  of  nature, 
not  always  so.  In  the  ancient  cul- 
people  revered  nature.  They  worshipped 
objects  in  a  religion  that  prohibited 
desecration  of  the  surrounding  world, 
today,  in  some  of  what  we  call  prim- 
I  reas.  there  are  tribes  that  have  a  feel- 
holiness   for  the  earth,  the  land  In 
they  live. 

this  respect,  this  religion  of  nature, 
lirgely  disappeared  from  Western  clvll- 
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We  have  become  a  great  and  powerful  In- 
dustrl  alized  society,  but  we  have  lost  con- 
tact V  ith  the  world  around  us.  the  world  that 
has  pi  ovlded  our  wealth.  We  huddle  together 
in  ca\  ems  of  steel  and  stone;  we  walk  pave- 
ments  of  concrete;  we  motor  on  asphalt. 

We  seldom  look  Into  God's  heavens,  and 
when  we  do  our  vision  is  obscured  by  smog. 
It  is  1 10  wonder  that  the  authors  of  "Move- 
ment 3f  the  Sun"  have  written,  "As  the  skies 


darken  with  smog,  we  have  10  years  before  we 
lose  50  per  cent  of  the  sun's  rays." 

The  time  Is  late,  but  some  people  are  be- 
ginning to  heed  Thoreau's  words: 

"I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to 
live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential 
facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what 
It  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die, 
discover  that  I  had  not  lived." 

Even  were  we  Inclined  to  follow  Thoreau's 
example,  it  is  Increasingly  difficult  to  find  the 
wilderness. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  I  think  it  Is  willing 
and  eager  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  our  natural  environment.  We  have  acted 
to  create  and  preserve  scenic  areas  where 
man  can  go  to  merge  his  soul  with  the  open 
world  about  him. 

This  magnificent  country  of  ours  all  but 
pleads  with  us  to  adopt  such  an  attitude 
with  temptations  like  the  coasts  of  New 
England  and  California,  the  grandeur  of  the 
Rockies,  the  enhancement  of  the  Great  Smo- 
kies, the  majesty  of  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
tains. 

Even  now,  there  exists  threats  to  the  beau- 
ty and  tranquility  of  our  forests  and  wooded 
lands. 

I  am  concerned  by  current  timber-manage- 
ment practices — particularly  a  system  known 
as  even-aged  management  or,  more  common- 
ly, clearcuttlng.  This  type  of  timber  harvest- 
ing levels  entire  areas  of  forest  land. 

On  a  visit  to  West  Virginia's  Monongahela 
National  Forest  I  viewed  an  area  of  160  acres 
which  had  been  almost  completely  leveled 
by  clearcuttlng.  In  many  national  forests, 
such  timbering  areas  are  much  larger.  I 
viewed  a  hillside  on  which  slopes  are  not 
compatible  with  such  operations.  I  am  posi- 
tive It  win  cause  substantial  erosion  and 
other  assocated  problems. 

The  area  was  covered  with  usable  pulp- 
wood,  slash  and  dying  timber — a  shocking 
display.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  type 
of  management — which  appears  to  be  de- 
signed In  large  part  to  Increase  timber  sup- 
ply and  revenues  for  a  smaller  Investment 
of  money  and  equipment — gives  equal  con- 
sideration to  the  total  forest  envlromnent 
and  to  other  forest  values,  wildlife,  recre- 
ation, aesthetics,  and  preservation  and  sta- 
bilization, and  water  conservation. 

Our  nation  has  demonstrated  and  possesses 
an  unparalleled  capacity  to  build  and  devel- 
op economic  resources  and  to  continue  to 
increase  our  standard  of  living.  Yet  this  ca- 
pacity has  been  accompanied,  it  seems — 
albeit  unintentionally — by  the  tendency  to 
destroy  the  earth  and  our  natural  resources 
and  our  environment.  This  course  has  re- 
sulted In  the  crisis  of  the  quality  of  life 
confronting  us  today. 

Some  persons  have  written  that  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition  has  at  least  In  part  been 
responsible  for  the  desecration  of  the  earth. 
And,  Indeed,  our  tradition  teaches  that  God 
gave  man  dominion  over  the  land  to  use  for 
his  purposes. 

Our  culture  alone,  though,  does  not  stand 
alone  in  Its  guilt.  Earlier  civilizations  also 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  nature. 

It  is  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis that  man,  after  being  placed  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  was  Instructed  by  God  to  dress 
the  garden  and  to  keep  it.  Man  was  directly 
charged  with  protecting  and  preserving  the 
earth. 

But  we  have  faltered  In  carrying  out  this 
Instruction.  There  is  no  Garden  of  Eden  on 
earth,  and  those  who  have  visited  the  Holy 
Land  know  that  the  venerable  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon have  nearly  vanished. 

We  love  and  cherish  our  personal  mothers. 
The  earth  Is  our  mother,  too.  and  has  nur- 
tured us,  but  why  do  we  cast  her  aside? 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  Shall  we  de- 
spair? Is  the  Job  too  big? 

I  do  not  believe  so.  We  must  not  confine 
ourselves  to  trips  to  the  wailing  wall,  nor 


must  we  press  the  panic  button  as  we  see  the 
environmental  destruction  around  us. 

We  can  find  the  way.  Dr.  Rene  J.  Dubois, 
a  noted  scientist  and  writer,  whose  thoughts 
in  part  are  embraced  in  my  comments, 
pointed  the  way  for  us  when  he  said:  "We 
always  find  political  solutions  when  goals  are 
sufficiently  well-defined  to  permit  creative 
and  Intelligent  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology." 

We  are  aware  of  the  goals  that  must  be 
reached  through  a  reawakening  of  the  special 
relationship  between  man  and  nature.  We 
know  that  we  really  have  no  choice  but  to 
atone  for  our  destruction  of  God's  good 
earth. 


THE  POW  RESCUE   MISSION   IN 
VIETNAM— A  POSITIVE  MOVE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
men  who  cry  doom  every  time  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  make  a  pos- 
itive move  in  Vietnam  are  at  it  again — 
crying  doom,  because  of  all  things,  the 
U.S.  Army  has  tried  to  rescue  some  Amer- 
icans held  as  prisoners  by  a  cruel  and 
vicious  enemy. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  went 
around  crying  that  the  sky  was  falling 
in  when  the  President  sent  troops  into 
Cambodia — an  action  that,  as  the  Pres- 
ident predicted,  saved  thousands  of 
American  lives  and  has  made  possible  the 
large-scale  withdrawal  of  Americans 
from  South  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  have 
fought  bitterly — and  vainly,  thank  good- 
ness— for  the  privilege  of  leading  the 
first  surrender  in  American  history. 

These  are  the  same  people  leading  a 
fight  for  luiilateral  disarmament,  a  figlit 
that,  if  they  win,  will  prevent  the  United 
States  from  ever  trying  to  rescue  any- 
one again — or  even  defend  itself. 

These  are  the  same  knee-jerk  reac- 
tionaries who  confuse  cowardice  with 
peace  and  surrender  with  victory. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  in  o\ir 
history  when  the  Nation  would  have 
risen  up  as  a  man  to  praise  the  daring 
soldiers  who  risked  both  life  and  liberty 
in  an  effort  to  help  their  fellows.  One 
wonders  what  has  happened  to  us.  Are 
we  too  effete,  too  cynical,  too  sophisti- 
cated today  to  appreciate  heroism?  I 
hope  not. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  our 
Nation  was  founded  200  years  ago.  We 
have  gained  a  lot  in  material  wealth  and 
well-being.  But  if  in  the  process  we  have 
bred  a  Nation  of  men  who  do  not  find 
either  their  country  or  their  countrymen 
worth  defending,  we  will,  in  the  end,  have 
gained  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  fortunately  comes  from  a 
tougher  stock  than  the  congressional 
doomcryers  and  surrender-mongers. 

He  knows  that  no  nation  can  long  sur- 
vive as  a  great  nation  if  it  has  no  respect 
among  nations  and  if  its  people  do  not 
have  faith  and  pride  in  themselves. 

Faith  and  pride  are  not  instilled  when 
one  runs  from  the  fight  or  refuses  to 
stand  for  the  right,  regardless  of  the 
public  clamor. 

The  President  knows  this,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  Congress  know  it, 
most  Americans  know  it. 

And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  we  can 
ignore  the  cries  of  doom  and  defeat. 
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Mr.  President,  I  for  one,  intend  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  efforts  to  lead 
us  as  a  people  and  a  nation. 

He  is  not  beset  by  confusion  or  by 
doubt  or  by  fear.  He  is  willing  and  able 
to  take  the  action  that  will  hasten  an 
honorable  peace  or  save  an  American 
life. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  say 
the  same  for  some  of  those  who  would 
take  his  place. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT CALLS  FOR  WAGE- 
PRICE  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many,  many  months  a  large  number 
of  economists  in  the  United  States,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  most  responsible  trade 
imions  and  individual  businessmen  have 
been  calling  for  the  President  to  institute 
an  incomes  policy.  Stated  simply,  it  is 
a  call  for  the  President  to  use  the  power 
and  prestige  of  his  office,  a^  well  as  his 
own  persuasive  influence,  to  keep  wages 
and  prices  within  certain  specified  limits 
in  those  industries  and  unions  where 
market  power  is  the  dominant  factor  in 
making  wage-price  decisions. 

Those  who  advocate  an  income  pol- 
icy and  the  use  of  wage-price  guidelines 
are  under  no  illusions  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  a  policy  and  such  guide- 
lines. They  are  not  perfect.  But  under 
some  circumstances  they  can  be  effective. 

Those  circumstances  exist  now.  We  no 
longer  have  a  demand  inflation  where 
too  much  money  is  chasing  too  few  goods. 
The  kind  of  wage  and  price  increases 
now  prevalent  are  largely  the  results  of 
big  businesses  and  big  unions  trying  to 
cover  some  of  the  increased  costs  and 
loss  of  purchasing  power  they  have  ex- 
perienced since  wage  contracts  were  pre- 
viously signed.  It  is  in  such  circumstances 
that  the  willingness  of  the  President  to 
set  gtiidelines  can  be  most  effective. 

Now  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment— the  CED — an  organization  of 
progressive-minded  businessmen  which 
includes  many  of  the  most  important 
executives  in  the  United  States,  has 
called  upon  the  administration  to  adopt 
an  Incomes  policy.  The  CED  adopted 
the  proposal  by  a  lopsided  51-to-6  vote 
of  their  wage-price  subcommittee. 

I  hope  the  President  and  his  advisers 
will  heed  the  advice  of  the  CED.  An  in- 
comes policy  is  long  overdue.  The  time  to 
act  has  arrived. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  ^rank  C.  Porter,  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Post,  and 
an  article  written  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr., 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times, 
on  the  action  of  the  CED,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Administration  Pressed  on  Wage-Price 

Guides 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

New  pressures  were  placed  on  the  Nixon 
administration  yesterday  to  adopt  an  "In- 
comes policy"  and  get  the  stagnant  economy 
moving  again. 


The  Committee  of  Economic  Development 
(CED) ,  a  prestigious  and  largely  business 
oriented  research  group,  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  voluntary  wake  and  price 
guideposts  to  contain  Inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  58  members  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  on  several  occasions 
has  made  its  political  clout  felt  on  the  Re- 
publican administration,  also  caUed  for  the 
guideposts  introduced  under  President  Ken- 
nedy and  abandoned  during  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  appeals  for  some  sort  of  policy  to 
moderate  wage  and  price  decisions  among 
business  and  organized  labor  have  intensified 
in  recent  months. 

Although  the  corporate  community  Is  gen- 
erally cool  to  any  interference  with  the  pric- 
ing mechanism,  officials  of  the  venerable 
Business  Council,  many  of  whose  members 
also  belong  to  CED.  took  the  government 
by  surprise  last  month  by  asking  adoption 
of  some  kind  of  voluntary  guideposts,  par- 
ticularly In  the  wage  area. 

Top  economists  of  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son regimes  have  been  urging  such  a  course 
for  months. 

Less  vocal  have  been  some  second-echelon 
economists  within  the  Nixon  administration 
who  espouse  the  same  policy.  Arthur  P. 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  quasi-independent 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  known  to  favor  it. 

While  rejecting  the  guidepost  concept  for 
the  present.  Paul  M.  McCracken,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  not 
entirely  closed  the  door  on  It. 

Indeed  some  see  Mr.  Nixon  already  moving 
in  this  direction.  The  second  "inflation  alert" 
due  this  week  from  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  while  short  of  an  "Incomes  policy" 
that  would  set  specific  standards  for  wages 
and  prices,  is  expected  to  be  harder  hitting 
than  the  first,  according  to  government  offi- 
cials. They  say  that  the  alert  has  been  de- 
layed to  take  particular  note  of  the  recent 
big  General  Motors  wage  settlement  and  the 
even  higher  boosts  recommended  for  rail- 
way workers  by  a  presidential  emergency 
board. 

CED's  call  for  restoration  of  price-wage 
guideposts  was  part  of  a  package  of  recom- 
mendations to  supplement  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  in  bringing  Inflation  under  con- 
trol. While  continuance  of  the  latter  is  es- 
sential, CED  found,  reliance  on  economic 
stagnation  to  halt  inflation  is  unacceptable. 
The  object,  it  said.  Is  to  restore  economic 
growth  with  stable  prices. 

Other  recomemndatlons  include  restruc- 
turing of  labor  laws  to  insure  that  unions 
don't  have  excessive  power.  Increasing  the 
size  of  bargaining  units  In  construction  to 
slow  the  rise  In  building  costs,  repeal  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  various  measures  to  re- 
move labor  bottlenecks,  a  new  look  at  the 
Investment  tax  credit  abandoned  last  year 
and  other  means  to  Increase  productivity 
and  creation  of  a  "public  defender"  agency 
In  the  federal  establishment  to  achieve  price 
stability  within  government. 

The  90-page  statement  was  drafted  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Schilf,  vice  pres- 
ident and  chief  economist,  and  a  wage-price 
policy  subcommittee  headed  by  Philip  Sporn. 
It  was  approved.  51  to  6,  by  CED's  Research 
and  Policy  Committee. 

Wage-and-Pwce  Guidance  Urged  by  Business 
Group 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington,  November  23. — A  sizable  ma- 
jority of  a  study  group  composed  mainly  of 
prominent  present  and  former  businessmen 
concluded  today  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Government  to  try  to  Influence  private 
price  and  wage  decisions,  though  not  by 
mandatory  controls. 


A  policy  statement  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  proposed  a  mecha- 
nism for  such  influence,  but  it  ruled  out  "arm 
twisting"  of  individual  firms  and  unions." 

The  suggested  mechanism  would  include 
development  by  a  new  Government  body  of 
"broad  norma  of  appropriate  nonlnflatlonary 
wage  and  price  behavior  that  would  give 
some  guidance  to  business  and  labor  groups" 
and  public  reports  on  those  cases  where  be- 
havior "deviates  substantially  Irom  such 
broad  norms. " 

The  various  comments  of  reservation  or 
outright  dissent  demonstrated  cletirly  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  monolithic  "busi- 
ness" opinion  on  this  delicate  and  contro- 
versial subject.  Yet.  out  of  57  men  who  voted, 
only  six  voted  to  reject  the  statement  en- 
tirely. Fifteen  more  entered  reservations  of 
variovis  kinds— including  a  few  who  thought' 
an  even  stronger  policy  of  Government  in- 
tervention is  needed. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  consistently 
resisted  any  formal  "guideposts"  or  other 
system  of  Influencing  private  wage  and  price 
bshavlor. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
formed  by  a  group  of  businessmen  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  Issues  policy  statements 
from  time  to  time  by  the  group's  research 
and  policy  committee. 

The  C.E.D.  has  a  generally  "moderate"  or 
even  slightly  "liberal"  Image  among  business 
or^nlzations. 

Of  the  group  participating  In  the  study 
released  today,  many  are  company  presidents 
or  chairman.  Some  are  retired.  A  few  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  from  universities, 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  bankers 
or  buslnes.smen. 

Today's  statement  by  the  C.E.D.  was  not 
limited  to  the  Issue  of  Government  wage- 
price  policy,  though  that  was  the  major  and 
most  controversial  recommendation.  The 
statement  outlined  a  series  of  steps  to  sup- 
plement basic  Government  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  to  make  possible  less  Inflation 
in  the  future  even  as  the  Government  acta 
to  expand  total  demand  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment. 

"NOT  A  panacea" 

The  statement  said  that  wage-price  pol- 
icies by  the  Government  "are  not  a  panacea," 
but  it  added: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  falling  to  develop 
and  employ  such  policies  would  be  warranted 
simply  because  their  effectiveness  carmot  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  If  they  should  not 
prove  to  be  very  effective,  any  adverse  effects 
are  also  likely  to  be  small. 

"But  if  they  do  help  in  reconciling  high 
employment  with  reasonable  pric«  stability, 
the  payoff  from  adopting  them  could  be  sig- 
nificant. On  balance  of  considerations,  there- 
fore, we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  include  voluntary  wage-prtce  policies 
among  Its  tools  for  reconciling  price  sta- 
bility and  high  employment." 

The  basic  principle  of  the  proposed  policy 
would  be  that  it  would  "rely  for  Its  effective- 
ness on  the  fact  tliat  the  public  would  be 
kept  fully  Informed  about  significant  In- 
stances of  excessively  inflationary  behavior 
and  the  factors  Involved." 

three-man  board 

The  group's  statement  said.  "The  formu- 
lation as  well  as  implementation  of  wage- 
price  policies  should  be  entrusted  to  an  in- 
dependent body  within  the  Government 
rather  than,  as  in  the  past,  be  considered 
a  function  of  the  President  himself  or  of  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers."  It  suggested 
a  new  three-man  board  on  prices  and  In- 
comes, named  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

While  the  group  rejected  any  formal  sys- 
tem of  advance  notification  of  price  changes 
by  business.  It  did  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment's   present    "inflation    alert"    system — 
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period  Ic  analyses  of  major  wage  and  price 
developments — "be  utilized  to  highlight  im- 
proepective  developments  rather 
!  ►elng  solely  directed  at  decisions  that 
E  Iready  been  taken." 

study  said  that  "the  basic  aim  of  fiscal 
njonetary  policies  should  now  be  to  re- 
orderly  resumption  of  real  economic 
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Rep  «I  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  re- 
quires the  Government  to  pay  prevailing 
wages  In  construction  work,  and  other 
Chang  'S  in  labor-management  relations  in 
the  CO  istruction  industry. 

A  re  qulrement  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
consid  ;r  "general  price  stability"  as  one  test 
before  recommending  limitations  on  imports. 

The  Government  should  establish  a  new 
agency  to  watch  over  its  own  operations  as 
they  I  ffect  the  price  level  and  be  a  sort  of 
"publi :  defender  of  the  price  stability  objec- 
tive within  the  Government." 
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Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 

to  speak  briefly  about  fish 

ootball.   I   also   want   to   happily 

the  distinguished  minority  whip 

( jRXFFiN)  for  so  foolishly  agreeing  to 

a  friendly  wager  with  me  on  the 

of  last  Saturday's  football  game 

Ohio  State's  vaunted  Buckeyes 

Michigan  what's  their  names. 

inority  whip's  unquestioned  wis- 

lame  up  short  this  day,  as  we  all 

know. 

turally.     the     Buckeyes     of     Ohio 

-my  alma  mater.  I  might  modestly 

esoundingly  thrashed  the  Michi- 

md  convincingly  nailed  down  their 

as  the  best  in  the  land, 

Un|ortunately.  the  minority  whip — a 

more  skilled  legislator  than  judge 

fodtball  flesh — chose  to  wager  one  of 

qreat  Lakes'  finest,  a  coho  salmon, 

opposite  would  happen,  that  by 

jnexplainable  quirk  of  fate  or  fish, 

A|ichigans  somehow  would  prevail. 

be  that  our  Republic  is  not  built 

suih  folly. 

24-pounder  that  Senator  Griffin 
delivered — a   specimen   I   gra- 
donated  as  the  menu  for  the  Sen- 
Republican  policy  luncheon  this  very 
ells  well  of  the  minority  whip's 
pljiced  faith.  As  I  gazed  on  that  fish, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
^ch  a  magnificent  fellow  could  in- 
have  been  spawned  in  the  Great 
But  that  is  another  story. 

Stat«  crushed  Michigan.  Ohio 
cornpletely  dominated  Michigan. 
State  virtually  destroyed  Michi- 
Dhio  State  came  close  to  dealing 
lumiliation  to  Michigan. 

now.  because  the  Buckeyes  are 

•^0.  1,  they  are  soon  off  to  Pasadena 

Rose  Bowl  on  January  1.  There, 

l^lons  of  Woody  Hayes  again  will 

to  a  breathlessly  watching  world 
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that  they  deserve  to  wear  the  mantle  ac- 
corded the  best. 

For  those  watching  Ohio  State  on  tele- 
vision or  in  person,  I  think  it  only  fit- 
ting— so  that  all  can  sing  Ohio's  praises — 
that,  without  objection  from  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  or  other  Senators, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  stirring 
words,  the  great  lyrics,  to  the  Buckeye 
fight  song  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lyrics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fight  the  team  across  the  field. 

Show  them  Ohio's  here. 

Set  the  earth  reverberating 

With  a  mighty  cheer — rah,  rah,  rah. 

Hit  them  hard  and  see  how  they  fall. 

Never,  let  their  team  get  the  ball. 

Hall.  hall,  the  gang's  all  here. 

And  we'll  win  that  old  Rose  Bowl  now  .  .  . 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  brevity.  I  shall  not 
at  this  point  ask  that  the  words  to  the 
Ohio  State  alma  mater  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  But  in  a  closing  tribute  to  great- 
ness. I  should  like  to  inform  all  and  sun- 
dry that  those  lyrics  may  be  obtained  by 
a  simple  telephone  call  or  a  visit  to  my 
office  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NECESSITY   OF  SUPPORTIVE   ROLE 
IN  ASIA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  long 
been  my  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many 
other  observers,  that  the  United  States, 
as  a  major  Pacific  power,  must  continue 
to  play  a  large  supportive  role  in  Asia  in 
order  to  insure  stability  and  freedom  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

A  good  summation  of  the  rationale  be- 
hind this  belief  was  presented  a  few  days 
ago  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  in  his  column  in 
the  Evening  Star.  Summing  up  after  a 
long  trip  through  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Noyes 
pointed  out  that  for  many  of  the  free 
nations  of  Asia  the  nature  of  the  threat 
posed  for  them  by  China  has  changed, 
and  changed  toward  the  hopeful  side. 
Nevertheless,  he  wrote: 

Survival,  in  the  case  of  some  countries,  still 
is  precarious.  In  virtually  all  of  them,  a  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  support  would  result  in  a 
collapse — If  not  of  the  will  to  survive — cer- 
tainly of  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  sur- 
vival. In  many  cases,  the  result  would  be 
panic  and  a  scramble  for  accommodation 
with  the  dominant  power  of  China. 

So.  for  the  foreseeable  future,  Ameri- 
can power  will  be  needed  as  an  ingredi- 
ent to  the  stability  of  Asia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  colimm 
entitled,  "Future  of  Free  Asia  Is  Depend- 
ent on  United  States,"  written  by  Crosby 
S.  Noyes,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  20,  1970) 

Future  of  Free  Asia  Is  Dependent  on 
United  States 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

By  way  of  summary  after  a  long  trip 
through  the  Far  East,  three  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  assessment  of 
the  future  of  Asia  for  the  next  decade  or  so. 

The  first  is  the  nature  of  the  threat  to 
the  emerging  nations  bordering  on  the 
Chinese  mainland. 


The  second  is  the  ability  and  the  will  of 
the  countries  to  cope  with  the  threat  In- 
dividually or  collectively. 

The  third  is  the  role  that  the  advanced 
nations— notably  Japan  and  the  United 
States— may  be  willing  to  play  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  basis  in  Asia. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  American  experts  and 
among  the  Asians  themselves.  Quite  clearly, 
however,  the  major  threat  to  all  of  these 
countries  is  either  one  of  external  aggres- 
sion or  internal  weakness  and  instability,  or, 
in  some  cases,  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  nature  of  the  threat  varies  from  coun- 
try to  country.  In  Indochina,  for  example, 
external  aggression  is  a  reality.  The  danger 
that  it  represents  to  the  survival  of  Laos. 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  is  increased  by 
tlie  internal  weakness  of  these  countries. 

But  the  major  problem  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  the  seemingly  relentless  deter- 
mination of  North  Vietnam  to  take  over  all 
of  Indochina  by  force.  And  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  military  considerations  wiU 
continue  to  be  predominant. 

For  most  of  the  other  countries  of  South- 
east Asia,  the  nature  of  the  threat  is  chang- 
ing. The  danger  of  direct,  overt  aggression 
from  Communist  China,  once  feared  by  all 
of  the  governments  in  the  area,  seems  to 
have  receded  significantly.  Though  direct  at- 
tacks still  are  possible  against  South  Korea. 
Taiwan  and  possibly  India,  the  danger  In  the 
other  countries  at  this  point  is  largely  in- 
ternal. 

Thailand  and  Burma  are  trying  to  cope 
with  insurrectionary  movements,  supported 
and  encoiuaged  from  Peking.  Malaysia  still 
faces  a  serious  communal  problem  after 
bloody  fighting  between  Malays  and  indige- 
nous Chinese.  In  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  control  of  the  government  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  remains  uncertain. 

Yet.  with  the  exception  of  Burma,  the 
trend  in  all  of  these  countries  can  be  rated 
as  at  least  moderately  hopeful. 

The  governments  Involved  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  over  the  last  decade  in 
strengthening  themselves  and  removing  the 
causes  of  popular  unrest.  The  beginnings  of 
a  system  of  regional  economic  and  cultural 
cooperation  are  emerging.  And  throughout 
the  region,  the  appeal  of  communism  as  a 
system  promising  rapid  growth  for  under- 
developed countries  is  on  the  decline. 

The  conclusion  must  be,  therefore,  that 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  countries 
of  non-Communist  Asia  have  a  good  chance 
of  surviving  the  pressures  brought  to  bear 
against  them.  The  Inevitability  that  they 
would  be  over-whelmed  by  the  ideological 
and  military  weight  of  China  no  longer  exists. 
Given  reasonable  luck  and  outside  support, 
the  chances  are  that  the  dominoes  will  stand. 

Yet  this  hopeful  trend  could  easily  be 
reversed.  Survival,  in  the  case  of  some  coun- 
tries, still  is  precarious.  In  virtually  all  of 
them,  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  support  would 
result  in  a  collapse — if  not  of  the  will  to 
survive — certainly  of  confidence  in  the  possi- 
bility of  survival.  In  many  cases,  the  result 
would  be  panic  and  a  scramble  for  accommo- 
dation with  the  dominant  power  of  China. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  role  that  this  coun- 
try and  Japan  must  play  If  non-Communist 
Asia  Is  to  have  any  future  at  all.  And.  one 
must  add.  If  the  whole  effort  that  has  been 
made  over  the  last  decade  Is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all. 

Japan  is  able  and  willing  to  play  an  im- 
portant, but  strictly  limited  role  in  the  area 
of  economic  aid.  Its  assistance  programs,  de- 
voted very  largely  to  the  free  nations  of  Asia, 
are  growing  rapidly  and  soon  will  reach  the 
goal  of  1  percent  of  an  impressive  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Yet  m  the  military  area,  Japan  will  not 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  with  excellent 
reason,  play  any  role  whatever.  Japan,  after 
all,  In  the  face  of  a  nuclear-armed  China, 
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Is  wholly  dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  Its  own  security.  It  will  do  nothing  In  the 
international  field  that  might  Increase  the 
danger  of  an  attack  against  Japan — which 
means,  In  short,  anything  that  might  be 
constn-ied  as  unfriendly  to  China's  ambitions 
in  Asia. 

And  so  the  responsibility  for  supporting  the 
dominoes  will  depend  for  a  long  time,  in  large 
part,  on  the  United  States.  By  whatever  doc- 
trine and  with  whatever  reservations  It  may 
be  defined,  the  presence  and  availability  of 
American  power  In  Asia  will  be  an  essential 
ingredient  to  the  stability  of  the  area  for 
many  years  to  come.  And  given  the  present 
mood  In  the  United  States,  this  Is  why  the 
future  of  Asia  is  still  a  very  large  and  omi- 
nous question-mark. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
view  of  those  economists  and  business, 
labor,  and  Inancial  leaders  with  whom 
I  regularly  talk  that  the  state  of  the 
American  economy  continues  to  be  un- 
necessarily bad.  I  share  their  opinion. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  unemploy- 
ment, now  risen  to  an  intolerably  high 
rate  of  5.6  percent,  will  probably  go 
higher — somewhere  between  6  and  7  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1971. 

We  should  be  warned,  also,  against  any 
falsely  optimistic  statements  which  may 
come  from  the  administration  soon, 
based  upon  the  settlement  of  the  General 
Motors  strike  or  on  the  possible  stock- 
piling of  steel  between  now  and  next 
spring  in  anticipation  of  a  steel  strike. 

Both  of  these  indicators  would  be 
purely  temporary  changes  in  the  econom- 
ic outlook.  They  would  not  justify  any 
conclusion  concerning  long-range  recov- 
ery of  the  economy. 

Because  of  the  deliberate  slowdown  in 
the  economy.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  face  enormous  reductions 
in  revenue.  For  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year  actual  gross  national  product  is 
$47  billion  less  than  potential  gross  na- 
tional product.  This  means  that,  had  we 
had  a  near  full-employment  economy,  as 
we  could  have,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  realized  an  additional  $16  bil- 
lion in  revenue  during  this  year — a  sum 
which  could  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  many  of  our  urgent  domestic 
problems. 

The  worsening  plight  of  the  Nation's 
cities  as  a  result  of  the  economic  slow- 
down is  even  more  alarming.  New  York 
City,  for  example,  has  already  annoimced 
personnel  layoffs  and  freezes.  The  city 
of  Newark  projects  a  deficit  this  year 
of  approximately  40  percent  of  its  op- 
erating budget.  I  expect  that  the  major 
cities  of  America  will  soon  be  coming 
to  the  Congress  with  large  and  urgent 
demands  for  special  Federal  assistance. 

Over  the  years,  most  students  of  urban 
problems  have  urged  that  cities  should 
more  nearly  gear  their  revenue  to  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income.  As  this  has 
increasingly  been  done — rightly — the 
cities  have  become  even  more  dependent 
upon  a  healthy  economy  for  financing 
their  local  needs.  Thus,  they  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  economic  slow- 
down this  administration  has  brought 
about. 


One  economist  has  recently  said  that 
Republican  administrations  only  seem 
interested  in  even  numbered  years  in 
whether  people  have  jobs.  While  this 
may  be  too  harsh,  it  is  instructive  to 
note  that  administration  spokesmen  are 
not  now  projecting  recovery  of  the  econ- 
omy before  July  of  1972. 

Tlie  administration  also  seems  to  ask 
to  be  excused  for  the  sad  state  of  the 
economy  by  saying  that  present  condi- 
tions are  an  inevitable  result  of  switch- 
ing from  a  war-military-space  economy 
to  a  more  peacetime  economy.  That  is 
like  saying,  as  one  well-known  economist 
has  put  it,  "We  are  so  uncoordinated 
that  we  are  unable  to  walk  and  chew 
gum  at  the  same  time." 

The  administration  has  wrongly  re- 
fused to  join  in  suggestions  by  Senator 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota  and 
others  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  recommend  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  a  peacetime  economy.  With  all 
the  jobs  which  need  to  be  filled— such  as 
health  aids,  teacher  aids,  and  the  need 
to  build  houses  and  rebuild  our  cities — 
and  with  all  of  the  hardware  that  needs 
to  be  produced — such  as  antipollution 
devices  and  mass  transit  equipment — 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  in 
seeming  to  argue  that  an  SST  or  an 
ABM  must  be  built  or  a  war  fought  or  an 
unnecessarily  large  military  budget 
maintained  as  a  kind  of  modern  WPA 
program.  Nor  is  it  accurate  or  fair  to  say 
that  we  can  do  nothing.  We  should  be 
expanding  adjustment  assistance  and 
other  programs  for  the  conversion  of 
plants  and  jobs. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  ascribe,  as  some 
would  do,  present  economic  ills  and  ex- 
panded imemployment  to  the  General 
Motors  strike.  I  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  the  last  days  of  October  and  found 
there  what  is  typical  of  a  lot  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Chrysler  and  Ford  assembly 
plants  in  that  city  were  working  only  4- 
day  weeks.  Tliis  despite  the  fact  that  one 
would  normally  expect  these  automobile 
companies  to  be  doing  well  when  their 
principal  competitor,  General  Motors 
was  shut  down.  The  truth  is  that  there 
is  a  large  backlog  of  automobiles,  a  re- 
flection of  the  general  slowdown  in  the 
economy  and  inordinately  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  seems  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  to  increase  the  supply  of  money 
and  to  lower  interest  rates.  This  action 
comes  far  too  late.  As  of  now,  it  seems 
much  too  little.  It  is,  however,  a  recog- 
nition at  long  last  that  our  principal 
problem  in  the  economy,  presently,  is 
the  need  for  greater  growth  and  expan- 
sion to  take  up  the  slack  in  idle  plant 
capacity  and  to  expand  job  opportunities. 
The  indications  are,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  going  to 
move  strongly  enough  and  rapidly 
enough  toward  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  and  lower  interest  rates  imless 
it  can  get  assurances  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  change  its  policy  and  at  long 
last  come  down  on  the  side  of  a  firm 
incomes  policy. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
through  spokesmen  that  they  are  willing 


to  accept  a  large  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  order  to  move  the  economy 
toward  expansion.  There  is  some 
thought,  however,  that  they  may  try  to 
make  this  position  politically  by  recom- 
mending a  value-added  tax  to  the  Con- 
gress, knowing  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
ject it.  They  would  then,  it  is  said,  blame 
the  large  deficit  on  the  Congress. 

If  the  administration  does  recom- 
mend such  a  value-added  tax,  the  Con- 
gress should  call  their  hand  immediately. 
It  should  forceably  be  made  clear  that 
the  large  deficit  actually  results  from  an 
enormous  shortfall  in  revenue  because 
of  conscious  administration  policy  de- 
liberately to  slow  down  the  economy. 
More  than  that,  the  public  should  be 
reminded,  if  the  administration  recom- 
mends a  value-added  tax — a  kind  of 
sales  tax  which  is  passed  along  to  the 
consumer — the  same  administration 
which  recommended  taking  off  the  more 
progressive  income  tax  surcharge  would 
be  recommending  a  regressive  tax  to  re- 
place it.  The  people  should  not  stand 
for  this. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  administration 
to  take  a  real  leadership  role  in  the 
economic  field  and  put  into  effect  a  firm 
incomes  policy.  The  President  can  do 
this  himself  within  his  present  powers. 
Or  he  could  support  legislation  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  introduced  to 
establish  a  National  Economic  Equity 
Board  to  set  up  vc'untary  wage  and 
price  guidelines.  I  would  go  further,  my- 
self, and  allow  this  board  to  institute 
short-term  wage  and  price  freezes,  if 
found  necessary. 

What  is  required  is  strong  Presidential 
leadership.  The  President  must  repre- 
sent the  people's  interest.  If  he  does 
move  in  the  direction  of  incomes  policy, 
it  should  je  pitrticulaiiy  in  regard  to 
prices  right  now.  Steel  and  automobile 
prices  have  actually  gone  up  at  a  time 
when  demand  has  been  decreasing.  La- 
bor cannot  be  expected  to  forego  settle- 
ments based  upon  the  fear  of  continued 
inflation  without  strong  assurances  of 
Presidential  and  other  efforts  to  hold 
down  prices. 

It  will  be  particularly  unfortunate,  for 
example,  if  a  strike  in  the  steel  indus- 
try comes  about  because  of  lack  of  agree- 
ment to  a  labor  demand  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing clauses  in  the  new  contracts.  After 
all,  the  President  has  asked  for  such 
cost-of-living  provisions  in  regard  to 
social  security  benefits.  Such  clauses  in 
labor  contracts  would  be  a  pressure  on 
everyone  concerned,  including  the  Pres- 
ident, to  act  with  more  vigor  against 
continued  inflation.  And  the  clauses 
would  be  inoperative  if  the  inflationary 
spiral  did  not  continue. 

Moreover,  the  administration  should 
act  at  once  to  institute  credit  rationing 
and  control  under  powers  already  grant- 
ed to  the  President  by  the  Congress. 
There  must  be  more  credit  available 
where  it  is  most  needed  to  meet  the  so- 
cial goals  of  this  country  and  at  reason- 
able rates. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  that  there  be 
stimulation  of  consumer  demand  im- 
mediately. This  can  be  done  through 
coming  off  further  on  interest  rates  and 
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supply,  through  increased  social 
■ity  benefits  of  at  least  10  percent 
the  postponement  of  social  security 
ncreases  presently  scheduled  under 
t  Ing  law  to  go  into  effect  January  1 — 
l^rcent  increase,  divided  equaUy  be- 
the  employer  and  employee, 
stimulation  of  consumer  demand 
.        not  be  inflationary  under  present 
cimstances.  Rather,  it  would  tend  to 
(Jflationary  by  serving  to  cause  ex- 
production    volume,    allowing 
reduction  in  unit  costs. 
President,  I   wish  the  President 
call  together  a  group  of  business, 
„ial  labor,  and  other  leaders  to  dis- 
the  imnecessarily  sad  state  of  the 
— , .  to  explain  the  leadership  steps 
it^tends  to  take,  and  to  call  upon  the 
for  its  support  for  needed  ac- 
I'have  set  forth  some  of  the  things 
I  think  must  be  done  at  once.  I 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
..„  social  security  bill  to  carry  out 
Dostponement  of  tax  rate  increases 
led  torg^nto  effect  in  January, 
introduces  legislation  to  establish 
ncomes  policy.  I  made  the  motion 
.  ..  Senate  Finance  Committee  for  a 
i^ercent   increase   in   social   seciurity 
.  I  have  supported  credit  ration- 
legislation. 
Ii{dividual  Members  of  the  Congress, 
,er.  can  only  do  so  much.  The  man 
leader  of  the  whole  Nation,  the 

„ is  the  only  one  who  can  really 

charge.  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
Presidency  a  "bully  pulpit."  It  is  that, 
it  is  not  enough  to  preach,  right 
The  President  must  act. 
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and  Forced  Labor.  It  is  very  embarrass- 
ing for  us,  as  members  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  OAS,  to  call 
for  an  investigation  of  the  denial  of  hu- 
man rights  by  one  country,  when  we  have 
not  ratified  three  major  human  rights 
documents  of  the  United  Nations.  At 
best,  this  situation  is  ambiguous  and  con- 
fusing. 

By  ratifing  the  Genocide  Convention, 
we  could  make  our  position  on  human 
rights  clear. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Brazil 
Refuses  Investigation  of  Torture 
Charge."  published  in  Sunday  s  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brazil    Retises    Investigation    of   Tobtdrk 
Chabge 

Brasilia,  November  21. — Brazil  will  not 
allow  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  enter 
the  country  to  investigate  allegations  of  tor- 
ture, it  was  reported  today. 

The  government  has  decided  that  such  an 
investigation  would  constitute  Interference 
in  Brazil's  Internal  affairs,  the  leading  news- 
paper Jornal  do  Brasil's  local  news  agency 
said. 

Charges  that  police  and  military  Investiga- 
tors have  tortured  alleged  subversives  have 
been  voiced  frequently  in  recent  months. 
The  Franciscan  mother  superior  of  a  chil- 
dren's home  said  she  had  been  a  victim  of 
such  torture. 
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BRAZIL  SHOLToD  ALLOW  INVESTI- 
G  ATION  BY  HinVIAN  RIGHTS  COM- 
MSSION  OF  THE  ORGANIZATON 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
attention to  an  article,  published  in 
s  Washington  Post,  concerning 

by  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 

of  the  Organization  of  American 
;es  for  permission  to  investigate  the 
derial  of  basic  human  rights  of  citizens 
in  I  razil. 

A  rticle  11  of  the  Charter  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  OAS  gives  it 
the  right  to  investigate  allegations  of 
thii  type  with  the  permission  of  the 
country  involved.  On  October  24  of  this 
year,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of 
the  OAS  sent  a  cable  to  Brazil  requesting 
the  r  permission  for  such  an  Investiga- 
tior .  According  to  the  officials  at  the  OAS, 
Bnzil  has  not  yet  officially  denied  this 
reqjiest. 

hope   Brazil   will   permit   such   an 
investigation. 

members  of  the  Organization  of 
States  and  its  Human  Rights 

,  Brazil  would  only  be  ful- 

TWllng  its  obligations  to  the  organization 
by  allowing  the  reported  repression  of 
hu:  nan  rights  to  be  investigated. 

'  "his  courageous  action  by  the  Human 
Rijhts  Commission  should  spiu-  us  to 
cor  sider  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tio  IS  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
G^ioclde,  Political  Rights  for  Women 
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SEARCH     AND     RESCUE      MISSION 
INTO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day's bold  and  heroic  search  and  rescue 
mission  into  North  'Vietnam  helped  dem- 
onstrate three  useful  things. 

Fust.  To  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  'Vietnam  who  will  all  hear  of 
this  raid,  it  demonstrated  our  unwaver- 
ing national  dedication  to  their  ultimate 
safety  and  rescue.  They  can  take  heart 
from  the  knowledge  that  their  military 
colleagues  could  put  together  such  a 
brave  and  imaginative  effort  on  their  be- 
half. 

We  know  that  high  morale  among  pris- 
oners is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Men 
are  more  apt  to  survive  the  rigors  of 
POW  confinement  if  they  have  a  burn- 
ing hope  for  the  future.  Friday's  decisive 
demonstration  of  American  resolve  has 
given  life  to  that  hope  and  thereby  has 
contributed  measurably  to  the  life 
chances  of  many  hundieds  of  Americans 
who  need  never  feel  abandoned. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
thing  this  raid  demonstrated  was  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  must  come  to  terms 
with  American  determination  to  rescue 
it"  captured  fighting  men.  Let  us  not 
mince  words.  We  are  dealing  with  a  bar- 
barous enemy.  His  culture  and  his  poli- 
tics combine  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
seriously  the  passionate  Western  belief 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  individual.  The 
slavemasters  in  Hanoi,  who  have  been 
slaughtering  "Vietnamese  with  reckless 
abandon  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  can- 
not imderstand  that  Americans  mean 


business  about  rescuing  the  prisoners  of 
war.  They  will  never  understand  until  we 
speak  the  only  language  a  barbarous 
government  can  comprehend — the  lan- 
guage of  force. 

Hanoi  will  never  be  moved  by  moral 
reasoning;  Hanoi  will  never  yield  for  any 
reason  other  than  self-interest.  Now  is 
the  time,  after  all  these  wasted  years  in 
Asia,  to  give  Hanoi  a  glimpse  of  the 
one  sight  that  will  galvanize  their  sense 
of  self-preservation.  That  sight  is  an 
enraged,  determined,  forceful  America. 
When  Hanoi  realizes  that  the  POW  issue 
is  a  serious  issue  to  Americans,  and  when 
Hanoi  realizes  that  we  will  be  forceful 
about  what  we  think  is  serious,  then  and 
only  then  will  the  dawn  of  reason  break 
in  Hanoi. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  the  third  thing 
the  raid  demonstrated  is  the  reflexive- 
ness  and  recklessness  of  some  American 
critics  of  anything  and  everything  Amer- 
ica does  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  men 
have  honed  to  a  fine  edge  their  abiUty  to 
will  the  end  without  willing  the  means. 
They  want  a  negotiated  settlement, 
but  they  cannot  suggest  what — short  of 
total  capitulation— we  can  "negotiate" 
about  with  this  enemy. 

They  want  to  help  the  prisoners  of 
war,  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing toward  that  end  that  will  make 
Hanoi  more  intransigent — as  though 
Hanoi  could  be  any  more  intransigent. 
Clearly  the  refiexive,  and  in  some 
cases  hysterical,  reaction  to  this  raid 
has  done  the  domestic  service  of  giving 
these  critics  yet  another  opportunity  for 
squandering  what  little  remains  of  their 
credibility. 

One  critic  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to 
the  attempted  rescue  of  the  trapped  and 
tormented  prisoners  of  war  as  the  "ex- 
cuse" for  this  raid,  thereby  implying 
that  he  thinks  the  rescue  attempt  was  a 
ruse  designed  to  cover  up  an  escalation 
of  the  war.  One  wishes  that  such  critics, 
with  all  their  mewing  about  what  they 
consider  other  people's  lack  of  candor, 
would  practice  what  they  so  constantly 
preach. 

Let  us  have  some  candor  from  them. 
Let  them  actually  speak  their  thoughts 
rather  than  just  dance  coyly  around 
them.  Let  them  just  say  they  think  they 
are  being  lied  to.  Let  them  just  say  they 
would  just  as  soon  we  forgot  about  the 
prisoner-of-war  problem,  ind  all  that 
it  tells  us  about  the  nastiness  and  in- 
transigence of  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  urge  us  to  endlessly  negotiate. 

Another  critic  has  rushed  to  tell  a— 
doubtless  ecstatic— college  audience  that 
the  raid  was  a  "John  Wayne  approach" 
to  the  prisoner-of-war  problem.  I  must 
say  that  this  comment,  while  it  doubt- 
less fiattered  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
audience,  represented  a  W.  C.  Fields  ap- 
proach to  a  grave  problem.  It  warrants 
three  short  observations. 

If  by  the  phase  "John  Wayne  ap- 
proach" the  critic  meant  that  it  was 
imaginative,  heroic,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can  tradition,   then  he   was  correct. 

If  the  critic  meant  to  dismiss  with 
contempt  this  heroic  attempt  to  rescue 
trapped,  sick,  and  dying  Americans,  then 
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his  comment  is  cute  without  being  acute 
or  admirable. 

If  the  critic  finds  the  last  Fridays 
approach  inadequate,  what  precisely 
does  he  suggest  by  way  of  an  alterna- 
tive? 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  this  coyness 
is  cloying.  These  critics  would  make 
more  convincing  moralists  if  they  would 
spend  less  time  getting  off  Johnny  Car- 
son-style one-liners  about  serious  dilem- 
mas. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  one  indisputable  fact.  Yesterday, 
the  predictable  critics  were  their  usual 
ungenerous  selves  in  evaluating  this  res- 
cue attempt.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  if  this  raid  had  been  suc- 
cessful, wild  horses  could  not  have 
dragged  a  dove  to  the  Senate  TV  gallery 
to  make  sonorous  geopolitical  pro- 
nouncements about  the  sacredness  of 
North  Vietnam's  territorial  integrity. 


DEDICATION  OF  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 
LIBRARY— ADDRESS  BY  VICE 
ADM.  H.  G.  RICKOVER 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  recently  of  participating  in  the 
dedication  of  the  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Li- 
brary at  the  Baptist  College  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Included  in  the  ceremony,  be- 
sides the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  were 
Dr.  Billy  Graham,  entertainer  Al  Hirt, 
and  many  luminaries  from  the  worlds  of 
politics  and  business.  One  of  the  most 
moving  testimonials  delivered  that  day 
was  presented  by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Ri^kover,  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  address  was  not  only  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  impressive  contribu- 
tions made  by  Representative  Rivers 
over  the  years.  It  was  also  a  noteworthy 
analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
plague  our  Nation.  For  that  reason,  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Admiral  Rickover  points  out  that  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  has  de- 
parted from  many  of  the  traditions 
which  led  us  to  greatness.  One  of  these 
is  the  realization  that  politics  is  the  art 
of  the  possible,  that  there  can  be  no 
progress  imless  we  work  with  the  mate- 
rials at  hand.  We  will  not  construct  a 
better  America  by  comparing  our  country 
with  a  theoretical  Utopia  and  demanding 
instant  conformity  to  some  ivory  tower 
abstraction.  The  road  to  progress  can- 
not be  found  by  comparing  our  society 
with  a  mythical,  trouble-free  world 
where  everything  is  milk  and  honey. 
Rather,  we  must  build  upon  our  history, 
our  heritage,  and  upon  the  diversity  of 
our  people.  This  requires  discipline,  not 
anarchy;  realism,  not  endless  theoreti- 
cal wandering.  A  sense  of  history.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  reminds  us,  brings  the 
realization  that  each  of  us  "is  heir  to 
the  accomplishments  of  every  human 
being  who  has  ever  lived;  and  for  this 
reason  each  of  us  is  likewise  responsible 
to  all  other  men  and  women,  present  and 
future."  These  are  words  we  all  need  to 
hear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Admiral 
Rickover's  remarks  te  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover 

Mendel  Rivers  is  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  Congress.  He  Is  dedicated  to  peace,  but 
aware  of  the  awesome  responsibility  our  Na- 
tion bears  in  defense  of  our  freedom. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  un-intlmidable  men 
in  the  U.S.,  and  there  Is  no  use  trying  to 
explain  him  by  reducing  a  versatile  man 
to  one  or  two  main  talents.  He  cannot  be 
judged  in  the  way  some  people  judge  an 
eagle  by  noting  how  hp  walks  on  the  ground. 
An  eagle  must  be  judged  by  its  majestic 
flight  at  high  altitude. 

He  has  an  old-fashioned  and  unqualified 
love  for  the  U.S.  This  has  given  him  a  sense 
of  dedication,  responsibility,  and  purpose.  He 
has  the  fortitude  to  stand  up  to  the  illegi- 
timate and  Illegal  activity  of  a  tiny  minority 
bent  on  tearing  down  every  one  of  our  in- 
stitutions. 

In  the  business  of  rovernment  any  move- 
ment from  hideous  to  bad  Is  progress,  from 
hideous  to  fair  Is  spectacular.  And  Mendel 
Rivers  has  done  more  than  his  share  to 
achieve  the  spectacular  for  us  and  for  our 
posterity. 

He  believes  in  fulfilling  something  you  are 
able  to  fulfill,  rather  than  running  after 
what  you  will  never  r.chieve;  that  we  can 
strive  to  fulfill  ourselves  and  to  be  as  com- 
plete human  beings  as  possible!  and  that 
will  give  us  trouble  enough. 

He  believes  In  the  God-given  genius  of 
cerialu  Individuals  and  he  values  a  society 
that  makes  their  existence  possible.  He  un- 
derstands the  chasm  between  men  with 
knowledge  who  lack  power  and  men  with 
power  who  lack  knowledge;  men  who  are  In- 
structed but  not  educated;  assimilative,  but 
Incapable  of  real  thought;  men  who  do  not 
want  to  confuse  the  ideal  with  the  real;  that 
Intelligent  idlers  always  set  their  sights  high 
In  order  to  Justify  their  Idleness  and  their 
intelligence. 

He  does  not  agree  with  many  of  our 
pseudo-Intellectuals  who  are  drowning  In 
their  own  words  and  suffocating  In  their  own 
documents.  Many  of  them  are  as  Ignorant  as 
swans. 

He  knows  that  some  students  of  society 
and  politics  among  our  Intellectuals  all  too 
often  have  little  contact  with  real  life;  that 
they  are  more  lucid  as  critics  of  existing 
society  than  as  visionaries  of  a  better  one; 
that  some  of  them  seem  to  experience  a 
chastened  pleasure  in  discrediting  every- 
thing American;  that  In  their  seclusion  there 
Is  a  constant  temptation  to  devise  political 
constructions  firmly  rooted  in  mid-air.  In 
which  everything  seems  possible,  In  which 
governments  and  political  authority  are  re- 
placed by  communes  of  free  and  equal  Indi- 
viduals, in  which  society  exists  without  re- 
pression, and  domestic  policies  require  no 
sanctions;  a  society  In  which  diplomats 
always  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  a  foreign  policy  is  pursued  In 
which  the  wolf  lies  down  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  with  the  kid. 

Future  generations  will,  I  am  sure,  remem- 
ber him  above  all  for  what  he  has  done  to 
preserve  our  heritage  than  for  anything  else. 
He  knows  that  without  the  materials  of 
historical  comparison,  we  are  left  with  noth- 
ing but  baseless  abstractions  to  compare 
ourselves  with;  that  we  then  compare  our 
present  world  with  a  mythical  trouble-free 
world  where  all  mankind  Is  at  peace.  He 
knows  that  we  must  abandon  the  prevalent 
belief  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Ignorant. 
He  knows  that  a  person  who  Is  often 
praised  must  set  stricter  standards  on  him- 
self. He  holds  a  number  of  beliefs  that  have 
been  repudiated  by  the  liveliest  Intellects  of 
our   time.   He   believes  that  order   Is  better 

than  chaos,  creation  better  than  destruction. 

He  prefers  gentleness  to  violence,  forgiveness 


to  vendetta.  He  thinks  that  knowledge  is 
preferable  to  Ignorance;  human  sympathy 
more  valuable  than  ideology.  He  believes  that 
in  spite  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  science, 
men  haven't  changed  much,  and  In  conse- 
quence we  must  still  try  to  learn  from 
history. 

He  believes  In  courtesy,  the  ritual  by  which 
we  avoid  hurting  other  people's  feelings  by 
satisfying  our  own  egos;  that  all  living  be- 
ings are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Above  all. 
without  the  materials  of  historical  com- 
parison, we  are  left  with  nothing  but  base- 
less abstractions  to  compare  ourselves  with. 
We  compare  our  present  world  with  a  mythi- 
cal trouble-free  world  where  all  mankind  is 
at  peace. 

He  knows  that  no  country  has  departed  so 
much.  In  so  short  a  time  and  without  re- 
alizing It,  as  has  the  United  States  from  Its 
basic  principles;  that  what  we  need  Is  sim- 
plicity and  its  absence  of  romanticism. 

He  understands  that  If  what  Is  needful  is 
to  be  done,  we  cannot  depend  on  illusions, 
especially  of  an  tmpKJsslble  good.  A  calamity 
can  be  brought  about  by  persons  of  great 
good  will.  Too  many  such  persons  have  been 
set  up  in  the  "grievance  business."  Their  job 
is  to  find  things  that  are  wrong;  then  attempt 
to  right  them.  If  their  efforts  only  make 
matters  worse,  they  find  something  else 
wrong. 

He  is  also  a  realist.  He  knows  that  the  last 
war  has  been  forgotten,  erased  from  the  col- 
lective American  memory,  and  that  is  the 
most  devastating  commentary  history  can 
render — to  be  forgotten  because  no  one  wants 
to  remember. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  what 
William  Cowper  said  in  1785,  In  bis  poem 
"The  Task": 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have    ofttimes    no    connexion.    Knowledge 

dwells 
In    heads    replete    with    thoughts    of    other 

men; 
Wisdom  In  minds  attentive  to  thflr  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The    mere    materials    with    which    wisdom 

builds. 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  Its 

place 
Does  but  encumber  whom  It  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  Is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so 

much; 
Wisdom  Is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

I  belleVe  this  Is  as  expressive  of  Mendel 
Rivers  as  anything  I  could  say. 

What  makes  a  man  akin  to  God  Is  his 
ability  to  aqulre  what  'fcas  been  painfully 
learned  by  all  previous  generations — by  all  of 
our  ancestors.  This  Is  possible  only  through 
books  and  libraries,  because  they  are  the 
repository  of  all  human  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. They  make  us  realize  that  each  of  us  Is 
heir  to  the  accomplishments  of  every  human 
being  who  has  ever  lived;  and  for  this  reason 
each  of  us  Is  likewise  responsible  to  all  other 
men  and  women,  present  and  future. 

Many  honors  have  been  given  to  your  Con- 
gres.sman  and  my  dear  friend.  Nothing  you 
could  have  done  pleases  him  more  than  your 
gracious  act  of  naming  this  building  the  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  Library. 


TRADE    BILL    SHOULD   BE 
DEFEATED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  pending  Trade  Act 
of  1970  (H.R.  18970),  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee.  In 
recent  weeks  this  bill  has  provoked  an 
increasing  amount  of  comment  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere — both  favorable  and 
unfavorable.  For  it  is  without  doubt  an 
important  piece  of  legislation — the  firet 
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s  ach  bill  dealing  broadly  with  intema- 
t  onal  trade  since  the  Trade  Expansion 
i  ct  of  1962. 

In  reviewing  this  bill,  I  am  struck  by 
t  AG  fundamental  and  related  considera- 
l  ons.  The  first  is  how  greatly  circum- 
s;ances  have  changed  since  the  bill  was 
f  rst  considered  by  the  House  Ways  and 
J  leans  Committee  and  the  Senate  Pi- 
rance  Committee.  The  second  is  how 
1  ttle  justification  there  seems  to  be  for 
s  )me  of  its  basic  provisions.  I  think  it 
n  lay  be  worthwhile  to  expand  on  these 
t  10  considerations. 

What  are  some  of  the  changed  circum- 
s  ances?  First  and  foremost,  it  now  ap- 
F  Bars  that  in  1970  we  will  have  a  healthy 
s  irplus  of  over  $3  billion  in  our  trade 
b  ilance.  Last  year  the  surplus  was  under 
$1  billion.  In  other  words,  this  year  our 
e  cports  have  been  growing  considerably 
Diore  rapidly  than  imports.  The  argu- 
n  lent  that  U.S.  industry  is  becoming  in- 
c  easingly  noncompetitive  in  world  mar- 
k  !ts  is  not  borne  out  by  these  figures. 
1  his  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  an 
e  ;pecially  poor  time  to  risk  loss  of  export 
n  arkets  by  curtailing  imports. 

Just  several  days  ago.  Federal  Reserve 
I  oard  Governor.  Mr.  Andrew  Brimmer, 
SI  lid  that  the  textile  and  shoe  quotas 
w  Duld  cost  the  American  consumer  an 
e  Ltra  $3.7  billion.  These  costs  would  be 
b)rne  disportionately  by  poor  and  mid- 
de-income  people  because  they  must 
s  *end  a  larger  share  of  their  income  on 
s  loes  and  clothing  than  our  more  affluent 
c  tizens.  Mr.  Brimmer,  of  course,  recog- 
n  ized  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  such  an 
e  itimate,  but  even  allowing  a  consider- 
a  Die  margin  of  error,  the  cost  would  still 
b ;  very  large.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
ii  idustries'  case — and  I  want  to  return  to 
tl  lis — it  would  seem  that  the  consumer 
\»  ould  have  to  pay  a  very  lieavy  price  in- 
d  ;ed  for  these  quotas. 

I  have  also  noted  m  the  press  recently 
a  1  increasing  number  of  statements 
n  ade  by  officials  of  foreign  governments, 
ii  eluding  some  of  our  best  customers — 
C  anada,  Germany,  Latin  America,  Brit- 
a  n.  and  Mexico,  to  name  a  few — con- 
c  Tning  the  possible  adverse  conse- 
q  lences  of  the  enactment  of  the  trade 
b  11.  One  can,  of  course,  dismiss  these 
s  atements  as  blufiOng,  on  the  assumption 
t;  lat  other  countries  either  could  not  or 

V  ould  not  dare  to  curtail  our  exports. 
But  is  tliis  assumption  necessarily  cor- 

r'ct?  In  many  instances,  other  countries 
w  ould  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  goods 
o;  comparable  quality  from  alternative 
s  )urces.  Moreover,  other  coimtries 
watch  their  trade  balance  with  the 
I.  nited  States  very  carefully  and  would 
b;  very  prone  to  reduce  their  purchases 
f  om  us  if  we  were  to  restrict  their  ex- 
parts  to  this  country. 

Finally.  I  think  the  element  of  na- 
t  onal  pride  would  be  at  work  here.  If 
t  ley  feel — as  they  seem  to — that  the 
t  !xtile  and  shoe  quotas,  for  example,  are 
unjustified,    then    they    may    naturally 

V  ant  to  strike  back.  The  risk  of  an  old 
fishioned  trade  war  is,  in  my  judg- 
E  lent,  severe.  If  that  happens,  no  State 

V  ill   be  immune  from  its  effects.  The 


wheat  farmers  of  western  Oklahoma  ex- 
port about  25  percent  of  their  wheat, 
and  a  generation  of  eastern  Oklahomans 
have  pinned  high  hopes  on  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  project  which  the  late  Sena- 
tor Kerr  spent  so  many  years  helping 
to  develop  into  a  navigable  access  to 
world  commerce. 

The  trade  bill  was  approved  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  after 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  annoimced 
that  the  United  States-Japanese  textile 
negotiations  had  broken  down  and  that 
the  administration  therefore  reluctantly 
supported  legislative  quotas.  In  the  past 
week  or  so,  however,  these  negotiations 
have  been  resumed.  There  is  admittedly 
no  assurance  that  these  negotiations 
will  be  successful  either  in  the  short  or 
long  run.  But  the  fact  of  their  resump- 
tion is  surely  significant  and  affords  fur- 
ther reason  for  pause  in  considering  the 
trade  bill.  According  to  news  reports  Fri- 
day, the  Japanese  Government  feels  an 
early  voluntary  agreement  is  desirable 
because  if  there  is  no  agreement  and  no 
legislation  is  passed  this  year.  Congress 
may  pass  even  more  restrictive  legisla- 
tion next  year. 

Of  even  greater  significance  is  the 
statement  attributed  to  the  President 
during  his  now  famous  "background" 
conversation  with  several  columnists  on 
the  results  of  the  1970  elections.  The 
President  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
of  the  Washington  Star  as  saying  that 
he  intends  to  hold  up  the  trade  bill  pend- 
ing the  United  States-Japanese  textile 
negotiations.  If  this  report  is  accurate, 
it  indicates  a  frank  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  President  that  the  textile  Is- 
sue is  the  critical  issue.  If  it  can  be  re- 
solved by  agreement,  there  may  be  no 
overriding  need  for  the  trade  bill  at  all. 
I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  President  to 
repeat  his  position  publicly — not  just  in 
private — and  make  imequlvocally  clear 
that  action  on  the  trade  bill  should  be 
deferred  in  the  hope  of  a  successful  tex- 
tile negotiation.  Other  problems  could 
then  be  worked  out  within  present  law 
or  with  changes  in  the  law  which  do  not 
violate  our  agreements  or  the  principles 
of  free  trade. 

At  the  outset,  I  noted  a  second  funda- 
mental consideration  pertaining  to  the 
trade  biU  and  that  Is  the  lack  of  justifi- 
cation for  some  of  its  basic  provisions. 
What  do  I  mean  by  this? 

Consider  the  quotas  on  textiles  and 
shoes.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  has  been  no  objective  determina- 
tion that  imports  are  causing  or  threat- 
ening serious  injury  to  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry.  Of  course,  the  industry  it- 
self makes  vehement  allegations  of  jobs 
eliminated  and  production  lost  because 
of  imports.  But  has  any  independent 
body  such  as  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
ever  come  to  that  conclusion?  I  would 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  asserting  that 
there  are  no  parts  of  the  textile  industry 
that  may  be  injured  by  imports.  I  am 
rather  asking  for  evidence  that  there  is 
a  serious  import-related  problem  affect- 
ing the  entire  industry.  My  information 
is  that  from  1961  through  1968  profits 
and  employment  of  the  textile  and  ap- 


parel industries  have  risen  more  than 
the  average  for  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. In  1969  they  were  down,  but 
there  has  been  no  showing  that  this  re- 
sulted from  an  increase  in  imports.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence,  I  must  question 
the  need  for,  and  the  wisdom  of,  the  tex- 
tile quotas,  especially  in  view  of  their 
cost  to  the  consumer  and  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States-Japanese  nego- 
tiations may  be  successful. 

As  for  shoes,  a  task  force  of  the  ad- 
ministration itself  concluded  just  several 
months  ago  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  quotas.  Nevertheless,  the  President 
has  asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  de- 
termine whether  imports  are  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic industry.  This  is  the  proper  way 
in  my  judgment  to  develop  a  sound  basis 
for  informed  and  intelligent  action  con- 
cerning imports. 

Another  provision  of  the  trade  bill 
that  is  very  troublesome  is  the  amended 
escape  clause,  which  has  traditionally 
authorized  the  President  to  impose  high- 
er tariffs  or  quotas  on  imports  found  to 
be  injuring  a  domestic  industry.  At  least 
three  aspects  of  the  new  escape  clause 
are  open  to  serious  question 

First,  imder  the  trade  bill  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  have  to  determine 
whether  imports  are  a  "substantial" 
cause  of  serious  injmy.  Instead  of  "sub- 
stantial." present  law  reads  "major" 
and  the  administration's  bill  would  have 
substituted  "primary  "  These  may  sound 
like  semantic  quibbles,  but  the  difference 
between  "primary"  and  "substantial" 
could  spell  the  difference  between  a  rea- 
sonable and  a  promiscuous  use  of  the 
escape  clause. 

Second,  the  bill  resurrects  the  concept 
of  geographic  segmentation,  which  per- 
mits the  Tariff  Commission  to  carve  up 
an  Industry  and  artiflcally  select  just 
that  portion  that  will  maximize  the 
chance  of  an  affirmative  finding  of  in- 
jury. The  Tariff  Commission  would  be 
given  the  license  to  do  so  even  though 
it  made  no  economic  sense  and  even 
though  the  companies  and  workers  con- 
cerned were  in  fact  able  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful adjustment  to  whatever  import 
problem  may  have  existed.  One  of  the 
important  features  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  was  its  repeal  of  the 
geographic  segmentation  provision.  Its 
resurrection  is  a  major  threat  to  an  en- 
lightened foreign  trade  policy. 

Third,  the  new  second  part  of  the  es- 
cape clause,  which  is  highly  intricate  and 
is  best  known  for  the  15  percent  trigger- 
ing mechanism,  is  replete  with  slippery 
and  ambiguous  terms.  This  new  part  is 
especially  dangerous  since  it  permits  a 
minority  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
force  the  President  either  to  proclaim  the 
relief  the  Tariff  Commission  thinks 
needed,  without  any  change  or  modifica- 
tion, or  to  do  nothing.  By  placing  the 
President  in  such  an  extreme  dilemma,  it 
must  necessarily  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  President  will  impose  import  re- 
strictions in  a  greater  number  of  escape 
clause  cases.  In  short,  the  amendments 
to  the  escape  clause  contained  in  the 
trade  bill  are  clearly  designed  to  appease 
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protectionist  sentiment  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  the  national  interest. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in  the 
trade  bill  that  reflect  either  an  unsound 
approach  to  trade  problems  or  a  distinct 
failure  to  seize  opportunities  to  deal  with 
such  problems  intelligently.  In  either 
case,  the  bill  is  in  my  judgment  both 
highly  questionable  and  antagonistic  to 
constructive  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
current  problems  in  international  trade. 
It  assumes  that  the  United  States  can 
take  unilateral  actions  and  somehow  get 
away  with  them,  without  provoking  re- 
taliation or  undermining  the  world  trad- 
ing system.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
hopelessly  naive  and  dubious  assump- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  propose  to  move, 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  to  reconsider 
the  addition  of  the  trade  bill  to  the  social 
security  bill.  If  my  motion  should  fail 
there,  the  Senate,  at  such  time  as  it  may 
appear  appropriate  during  floor  debate, 
should  strike  the  trade  bill  from  the  so- 
cial security  bill.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  of- 
fering a  substitute  trade  bill,  which  would 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  trading 
problems  of  the  1970's  in  a  responsible 
manner  in  the  tradition  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  Senators  will  seriously  consider  how 
potentially  harmful  the  present  trade  bill 
is  and  how  mistaken  the  approach  is,  w-e 
may  still  have  the  time  to  avert  the  ap- 
palling consequences  of  a  return  to  pro 
tectionism  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 


PUTTING   THE   NIXON  DOCTRINE 
INTO  EFFECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  put  the  Nixon  doctrine 
into  effect.  The  doctrine,  first  enunci- 
ated by  President  Nixon  at  Guam  and 
later  elaborated  on  by  the  President,  was 
stated  best  of  all  by  the  President  in 
these  words: 


In  Korea  and  again  in  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  furnished  most  of  the  money, 
most  of  the  arms,  and  mo6t  of  the  men. 

The  President  stated  that  in  the  fu- 
ture: 

We  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threat- 
ened to  assume  the  primary  responsibility 
of  providing  the  manpower  for  its  defense. 

The  problem  with  the  Nixon  doctrine 
is  that  it  has  not  been  put  into  effect.  We 
should  set  a  date  certain  in  Vietnam  and 
then  get  out.  That  would  be  one  means 
of  putting  the  Nixon  doctrine  into  effect. 

We  should  also  cut  the  Armed  Forces 
back  to  the  pre-Vietnam  level  of  2.5  mil- 
lion men. 

Europe  should  take  a  much  bigger 
share  in  the  defense  of  Europe  through 
NATO. 

We  have  a  Nixon  doctrine  which 
should  mean  a  smaller  burden  for  Uncle 
Sam,  but  so  far  it  has  had  no  tangible 
results  in  reducing  America's  arms  bur- 
den. In  fact,  Secretary  Laird  tells  us  that 
the  military  budget  next  year  will  go  up, 
not  down. 

Col.  James  A.  Donovan  addresses  these 
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and  related  issues  in  an  article  published 
in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times.  He 
states  that  it  is  time  to  apply  the  Nixon 
doctrine  to  the  emplojTnent,  size,  and 
costs  of  our  military  establishment. 

To  that  we  can  all  agree.  Where  are 
the  tangible  results  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  the  Nixon  doctrine? 

Where,  in  fact,  are  the  reduction  in 
military  costs  which  should  come  from 
the  shift  from  a  two  and  one-half  war  to 
a  one  plus  war  strategy? 

Where,  indeed,  are  the  reductions  in 
the  burdens  on  the  American  taxpayer 
from  a  reduction  in  the  incremental 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  from  $23  billion 
a  year  to  $11  to  $12  billion  a  year? 

Colonel  Donovan  and  many  others  are 
asking  these  questions.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  reams  of  publicity 
handouts,  but  little  action. 

It  is  time  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  put  the  Nixon  doctrine  into  ef- 
fect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Colonel  Donovan  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Militarism  Versus  Strangelonx 
(By  James  A.  Donovan) 

In  June  of  1969  at  Guam  President  Nixon 
announced  the  plan  for  reductions  in  mlli- 
ptar^  strength  and  a  phased  withdrawal  of 
I    Ai>^rican  armed  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
^-America    twenty-five  years  after  the  glories 
and  victories  of  World  War  II,  is  now  under- 
taking a  limited  withdrawal  from  its  aggres- 
sive policies  of  involvement  and  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  undergoing  social 
and  political  change  which  are  not  of  direct 
concerr.  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

The  new  foreign  policy  was  eventually 
spelled  out  by  President  Nixon  in  his  un- 
precedented "Strategy  for  Peace"  message 
presented  to  Congress  on  Feb.  18,  1970.  De- 
spite its  long  and  platitudinous  content  this 
historic  document  now  provides  the  defense 
planners  with  a  comprehensive  national  pol- 
icy which  synthesizes  the  political -eco- 
nomic-sociological and  security  points  of 
view.  The  central  thesis  of  this  so-called 
"Nixon  Doctrine"  is  that  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  the  defense  and  develop- 
ment of  allies  and  friends  but  that  America 
cannot  and  wHl  not  conceive  all  the  plans, 
design  all  the  programs,  execute  all  the  deci- 
sions and  undertake  all  the  defense  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  significance  of  the  Nixon  foreign  pol- 
icy statement  Is  that  It  now  provides  all 
echelons  of  government  with  a  unified  na- 
tional gtildance  on  which  to  base  future 
planning  For  the  defense  establishment  it 
provides  for  the  first  time  a  national  strat- 
egy— or  in  effect  a  national  Strategic  Objec- 
tives Plan. 

The  limitations  of  American  power,  the 
true  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
national  priorities  of  defense  and  domestic 
problems  have  been  distorted  and  the  de- 
fense establishment  has  been  permitted  to 
dominate  the  national  efforts  by  consuming 
over  half  of  the  Fed«ral  budget,  creating  vast 
and  expensive  weapons  programs,  and  fos- 
tering fear  of  enemy  threats  from  every 
direction. 

What  now  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
get  the  powerful  forces  of  militarism  under 
control  in  the  1970's  Is  to  assure  a  wise  and 
proper  application  of  the  new  Nixon  doc- 


trinal guidance  to  the  emplojnnent.  size  and 
costs  ol  our  military  establishment — and  to 
keep  It  "under  firm  political  control." 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  defense  bureaucracy  and  its  team- 
mates in  defense  industry,  politicians  with 
vested  Interests  in  military  activities,  as  well 
as  millions  of  Americans  who  make  a  living 
from  defense  careers,  businesses  and  military 
Installations,  represent  a  powerful  force  in 
American  life  which  tends  to  promote,  foster 
and  thrive  on  the  products  of  militarism. 
Such  vast  organizations.  Industries,  and 
groups  seek  things  to  do  that  will  Justify 
and  pay  for  their  existence. 

Administration  leaders  seek  "honorable" 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  alien  peoples — 
but  in  American  terms.  Peace  with  "justice" 
Is  sought  in  Vietnam  not  by  ceasing  the  fire 
and  bloodshed  but  by  increasing  the  arma- 
ments and  enlarging  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam.  Vietnamlzation  is  designed 
to  prolong  a  civil  war  the  support  of  whlcli 
is  now  widely  questioned  as  a  commitment 
not  truly  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  most  effective  manner  In  which  to 
control  American  militarism  and  to  put  the 
defense  establishment'  Into  proper  balance 
with  other  national  institutions,  needs  and 
interests  is  to  limit  our  commitments  and 
then  reduce  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  and 
cut  defense  appropriations.  We  can  expect 
active  forces  to  be  reduced  from  a  recent 
high  of  3.4  million  to  about  2.5  or  2.6  million 
in  coming  years.  This  should  result  in  annual 
savings  of  some  $9-10  billions. 

Who  will  determine  the  armed  forces,  the 
weapons,  the  commitments  and  the  milltaj-y 
operations  that  are  truly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  security  of  the  United  States?  The 
American  people  and  their  Congress,  the  bel- 
licose Pentagon  planners,  the  Strangeloves 
of  defense  weaponry  or  the  protid  and  senti- 
mental White  House  executives  who  make 
commitments  of  our  armed  power  inde- 
pendent of  Congressional  advice  and  con- 
sent? 

The  excessive  concentration  of  such  pow- 
ers, whether  they  be  In  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive branch  or  in  the  Pentagon  is  the  real 
threat  to  the  democracy  of  our  future  as  Is 
the  despotism  that  can  result  from  excessive 
and  aggressive  militarism. 


SMITHSONIAN  ASTRONOMER  DIS- 
CLOSES STRIKING  WEALTH 
OF  UNTAPPED  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DATA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  held  a 
far  out  symposium  on  protest  and 
change  which  delighted  the  local  news 
media.  Revolutionary  spokesmen  of  all 
sliadings  were  heralded  by  the  local  press 
as  if  they  were  members  of  visiting  roy- 
alty. On  one  occasion  three  pages  of 
the  Washigton  Post  served  as  the  sound- 
ing board  for  the  bizarre  notions  held 
by  self -proclaimed  thinkers  such  as  Saul 
Alinsky,  who  reportedly  demonstrates 
his  individuality  by  indulging  in  a  imique 
way  of  defiling  the  floor  at  cocktail  par- 
ties. 

Contrast  tliis.  if  you  will,  with  the  ap- 
palling lack  of  interest  shown  by  the 
press  in  the  basic  research  activities  of 
the  Smithsonian  and  in  the  documented 
complaints  from  myself  and  others  con- 
cerning the  failure  of  the  Smithsonian 
to  provide  adequate  support  to  these 
functions.  My  comments  about  the  de- 
cline of  science  support  at  the  Smith- 
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have  been  expressed  previously  on 
Senate  floor  and  will  be  repeated 
fresh  evidence  in  the  near  future. 

today,  I  wish  to  give  credit  where 

due  by  informing  the  Senate  of  an- 

meeting  which  was  conducted  re- 

by  the  Smithsonian  without  any 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Smithson- 

Astrophysical  Observatory  held  a 

at  which  the  work  and  future 

of  this  excellent  unit  were  discussed. 

a  member  of  my  staff  to  attend 

session  and,  in  particular,  I  was  im- 

with  his  report  of  the  disclosure 

(ine  of  the  panelists.  Prof.  Paul  W. 

.  that  astronomers  possess  one  of 

most  extensive  and  highly  accurate 

of  information  on  air  poUu- 

whlch  is  available  anywhere  in  the 

d. 

dramatic   revelation   holds   im- 
meaning  to  man's  efforts  to  curb 
conquer  air  pollution,  and  it  is  re- 
some  newsman  did  not  realize 
significance  this  development  holds, 
essor  Hodge  revealed  that  astrono- 
have  traditionally  analyzed  parti- 
in  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  remove 
effects  of  pollution  from  their  stellar 
As  a  result,  there  exists  to- 
a  completely   untapped  wealth   of 
on  pollution  measurements  which 
back  for  nearly  50  years.  This  data 
s4attered  around  the  globe  and  is  beg- 
to  be  retrieved. 

other  words,  we  are  presented  with 

i^que  opportunity  for  studying  the 

of  air  pollution  throughout 

world  and  discovering  the  extent  to 

it  has  increased. 

nee  this  information  was  meant  to 

sed  only  to  aid  in  the  routine  function 

(lach  observatory,  it  has  never  been 

.  However,  as  Professor  Hodge 

out,     the  ^world     observatories 

now  he  alerted  to  the  potential  of 

data  and  a  staff  of  astronomers  and 

should  be  organized  promptly 

\^sit  observatories  in  order  to  assemble 

information  into  one  master  collec- 
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Ilrofessor  Hodge  further  suggests  the 
overlooked  possibility  for 
ding  a  telescope  right  in  the  midst  of 
irban  center  for  purposes  of  measur- 
local  pollution  effects  and  trends  in 
ghly  accurate  manner. 

any  meeting  that  reveals  man- 
suddenly  has  before  it  a  new  means 
acquiring  information  on  air  pollu- 
,  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  over  a  50- 
period,  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy 
»-ide  news  coverage.  The  fact  that 
thepe  measurements  often  surpass  in  ac- 
y  the  results  obtained  from  conven- 
tioAal  air  pollution  studies  certainly  adds 
to  he  urgency  for  publicizing  their  ex- 
iste  nee. 
These 


reports  actually  form  a  body  of 
ledge  previously  unavailable  any- 
where in  the  world.  If  it  could  be  gathered 
tog;ther  and  analyzed,  it  might  serve  as 
the  basis  for  many  far-reaching  projects 
i  State  and  Federal  air  pollution  agen- 
.  Working  from  this  information,  ex- 
can  establish  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  environment  before  pollution 
to  threaten  the  world.  The  find- 
mgk  derived  from  the  data  might  well 
enable  professionals  to  predict  the  likely 


effects  of  future  manipulations  of  the 
environment.  It  would  also  aid  them  in 
knowing  what  standards  must  be  set  in 
order  to  restore  air  purity  where  it  has 
been  degraded.  It  would  unquestionably 
help  in  the  development  of  methods  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  air 
quality. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  kind  of  sensi- 
ble activity  which  stands  as  the  hallmark 
of  the  Smithsonian's  reputation.  These 
important  findings  deserve  recognition 
in  the  news  media  and  should  be  made 
known  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
must  act  each  year  on  the  budget  for 
scientific  programs  at  the  Smithsonian. 

It  is  true  there  is  nothing  shocking  in 
the  report  by  Professor  Hodge.  His  paper 
does  not  attack  the  establishment  or 
thieaten  to  tear  down  the  pillars  of  so- 
ciety. No;  all  he  holds  out  to  the  public 
is  some  small  hope  that  this  previously 
unused  body  of  information  might,  once 
assembled,  assist  in  saving  our  world. 
Constructive  and  happy  news  of  this 
kind  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  types 
who  are  writing  Washington's  news  these 
days;  and  so  that  the  Hodge  report  can 
be  seen  by  a  wide  audience,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrMMARY   OF  A   TALK   DEALING   WiTH  THE  USE 
OF    ASTBONOMICAL     AND     SPACE    TECHNIQUES 

FOR  Research  on  the  Atmosphere 
(Remarks  by  Prof.  Paul  W.  Hodge) 
introduction 

As  a  result  of  Interaction  between  astron- 
omers and  air  pollution  research  scientists, 
we  came  to  realize  some  time  ago  that  some 
of  the  astronomical  techniques  for  studying 
extraterrestrial  sources  can  be  applied  to  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  can  complement  and 
in  many  cases  far  surpass  in  accuracy  the 
existing  equipment  used  in  air  pollution 
studies. 

hick-dispersion  spectroscopy 
Astronomers  have  traditionally  treated  the 
telluric  lines  that  appear  on  their  stellar  and 
solar  spectrograms  as  annoyances.  We  sug- 
gest Instead  that  they  form  a  powerful  and 
potentially  highly  accurate  source  of  in- 
formation on  important  molecular  species  in 
the  atmosphere.  On  calibrated  high-disper- 
sion spectra  actual  quantitative  data  can  be 
extracted  for  trace  constituents  by  curve-of- 
growth  analysis.  Appropriate  spectra  for  this 
kind  of  analysis  are  being  obtained  by  astron- 
omers all  the  time  at  observatories  all  over 
the  world,  and  they  exist  in  observatory  plate 
files  back  in  history  for  almost  50  years.  Thus 
we  already  have  the  possibility  of  studying 
the  world-wide  distribution  of  certain  species 
and  the  trend  of  concentration  with  time 
over  a  significant  portion  of  the  critical 
period  of  human  history.  It  looks  possible, 
for  example,  that  we  will  be  able  to  check  the 
controversial  report  of  a  secular  Increase  in 
the  CO,  concentration  In  the  atmosphere 
from  existing  data  taken  in  recent  decades 
In  the  infra-red  (1.4-1.6^). 

Although  the  sun's  spectrum  has  provided 
most  of  our  Information  on  the  telluric  lines, 
the  sun  is  not  at  all  an  ideal  light  source, 
because  of  the  abundance  of  absorption  lines 
of  its  own  throughout  the  optical  wavelength 
region.  We  have  pointed  out  that  very  hot 
stars,  the  spectra  of  which  consist  only  of 
hydrogen  and  helium  lines,  would  be  much 
better  background  sources,  especially  if  they 
are  rapidly  rotating  (as  many  are)  so  that 
their  lines  are  broad  and  obviously  distin- 
guishable  from  sharp  terrestrial    lines.   Dr. 


Tomley,  In  his  thesis  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  for  Instance,  used 
high  dispersion  spectra  of  B  stars  that  clear- 
ly show  telluric  ozone  lines  that  are  normally 
difficult  to  identify  in  the  solar  spectrum  be- 
cause of  the  preponderance  of  solar  lines  in 
the  near  ultraviolet.  In  order  to  make  use  of 
such  stars,  large  telescopes  are,  of  course, 
necessary. 

Molecules  of  Interest  identified  so  far  from 
solar  spectrograms  Include  CO..  C"0'\,  CH., 
tip,  0.„  CO.  SO_.  and  possibly  NO..  Further- 
more, other  of  the  5000  or  so  recognized  at- 
mospheric pollutants  will  probably  be  recog- 
nizable and  measurable  when  an  urban  tele- 
scope and  spectrograph  become  available  and 
when  high  temperature  stars  are  used  as 
background  sources. 

We  find  that  the  most  effective  Instru- 
mentation package  for  this  work  would  be 
telescopes  with  a  split  coude,  such  that  the 
light  can  be  sent  either  to  a  traditional  high- 
disperson  coude  spectrograph  for  studies  in 
the  visual,  near-ultraviolet  and  near-infra- 
red or  to  an  infrared  Interferometer  for  high- 
dispersion  Infrared  spectroscopy.  Because 
astronomical  telescopes  are  normally  built  at 
remote  sites,  we  have  no  information  on  the 
kinds  of  molecules  that  a  reasonably  large 
telescope  with  a  powerful  coud6  spectro- 
graph might  detect  In  an  urban  center.  For 
the  purposes  of  pollution  measurements,  we 
recommend  that  a  telescope  with  spectro- 
graphs be  built  in  the  center  of  a  large  city. 
It  could  double  as  a  teaching  tool  for  in- 
struction of  air  resource  students  in  these 
newly-diverted  techniques. 

For  establishing  clean-air  background 
standards  and  for  detecting  global  long-term 
trends,  we  suggest  that  a  large  telescope  be 
built  at  a  remote  site,  which  should  be  at  a 
significant  distance  from  continents  so  as 
to  give  information  on  trans-oceanic  disper- 
sion of  pollutants,  at  considerable  altitude 
to  avoid  most  local  effects  and  trends,  and  at 
a  site  that  is  clear  a  high  percentage  of  the 
time. 

We  also  recommend  the  possibility  of  using 
aircraft,  such  as  the  new  NASA  research 
craft,  balloons,  and  satellites  as  platform.s 
for  spectrographic  study,  possibly  eventually 
to  give  differential  height  data.  Further, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  using  mm  radio 
telescopes. 

atmospheric  extinction  measures 
One  of  the  important  currently  used 
measurements  of  atmospheric  pollution  in- 
volves the  determination  of  the  atmospheric 
turbidity  by  measurement  of  the  sun's  in- 
tensity. Astronomers  have  been  making  anal- 
ogous measurements  at  nighttime  since  the 
1930's.  using  comparatively  highly  accurate 
techniques,  but  in  their  case,  since  they 
measured  the  atmospheric  extinction  only  In 
order  to  remove  its  effects  from  their  data, 
the  information  has  virtually  never  been 
published.  We  have  examined  data  of  this 
sort  that  we  have  obtained  over  the  last  10 
years  with  various  telescopes  at  various  sites 
throughout  the  world,  and  find  that  it  Is  of 
great  value  as  atmospheric  data  and  that 
such  routine  measurements  could  beautifully 
complement  those  obtained  by  the  E.S.S.A.- 
sponsored  Volz  sunphotometer  program,  for 
example. 

As  most  of  the  turbidity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  caused  by  particulates,  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation complements  that  obtained  on  mole- 
cules by  spectroscopy. 

Most  astronomical  extinction  data  is  avail- 
able for  at  least  three  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  50  different  wavelength  regions, 
and  so  considerably  more  Information  on  the 
atmospheric  aerosols  can  be  extracted  than 
from  the  traditional  daytime  one-wave- 
length turbidity  measures. 

We  suggest  that  the  world's  observatories 
be  alerted  to  the  potential  of  this  data,  which 
they  regularly  acquire  and  file  away  unex- 
amined. A  staff  of  astronomers  and  atmos- 
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pherlc  physicists  should  visit  observatories 
where  photoelectric  observations  are  made 
regularly  and  thereby  in  a  relatively  short 
time  assemble  a  tremendous  wealth  of  data 
on  atmospheric  turbidity  that  would  cover 
a  world-wide  scope  and  several  decades  of 
history. 

Of  great  Importance  Is  the  continued  uti- 
lization of  photoelectric  telescopes,  such  as 
at  the  University  of  Washington's  new  Man- 
astash  Ridge  Observatory  which  can  be  put 
to  work  Immediately  on  collecting  regular 
multi-wavelength  extinction  data.  It  would 
be  Important  to  mount  a  similar  small  tele- 
scope at  an  urban  site  for  simultaneous  high- 
pollution-level  data.  Perhaps  other  labora- 
tories with  the  Interest  and  potential  could 
Install  telescopes  in  urban  locales  for  this 
kind  of  analysis. 

particulates   sampling   and   an.alysis 

A  third  field  that  can  contribute  to  the 
project  involves  the  study  of  particular  mat- 
ter In  and  near  the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 
This  research  has  had  as  its  astronomical 
goal  the  Identification  and  study  of  extrater- 
restrial particles  captured  by  the  earth.  Be- 
cause the  extraterrestrial  component  is  so 
small,  extremely  sensitive  collection  and  de- 
tection devices  have  been  developed  by  them 
and  by  the  many  other  scientists  in  this  field. 
These  techniques,  which  Include  ancient  ice 
sampling,  surface  sampling,  aircraft  collec- 
tion, balloon  sampling  and  detection,  and 
satellite  experiments,  are  all  useful  means  of 
exploring  the  concentration,  the  nature,  and 
the  dispersal  of  particulates  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  terrestrial,  and  especially,  of  man- 
made  origin. 

We  suggest,  as  part  of  the  project  activi- 
ties, that  we  should  carry  out  a  complete  re- 
analysis  of  the  hundreds  of  samples  of  at- 
mospheric dust  that  we  have  accumulated 
during  the  past  18  years,  with  the  Intent  of 
establishing  the  properties  of  the  terrestrial 
dust,  which  dominates  the  samples,  but 
which  we  previously  ignored.  Further  sam- 
pling by  our  various  techniques  will  con- 
tinue, especially  by  those  means  that  sample 
the  relatively  clean  and  little-studied  air  of 
the  trans-oceanic  regions,  the  arctic  areas, 
and  the  stratosphere.  These  will  provide  a 
baseline  and  complement  the  many  studies 
of  particulates  now  being  carried  out  by 
others  In  critical  urban  areas.  These  sampling 
programs  supplement  the  optical  Integrated 
methods  of  studying  atmospheric  particu- 
lates because  of  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing the  true  size  distribution,  the  shapes  of 
the  particles,  their  optical  and  physical 
properties,  and,  by  means  of  mlcroprobe 
techniques  for  the  larger  ones  at  least,  their 
chemistry. 

THANKSGIVING  AND  THE   LEGACY 
OF  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
Tlianksgiving  Day  is  just  around  the 
comer,  and  I  join  with  Senators  in 
happy  anticipation  of  the  holiday  and 
all  its  traditions.  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate for  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
indeed  all  Americans,  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  meanirig  of  Thanksgiving. 

Literally,  we  are  giving  thanks,  Ameri- 
can families  will  give  thanks  for  both  the 
food  on  their  table  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  values  that  Thanksgiving  sym- 
bolizes. Yet  many  rural  Americans  are  so 
poverty  stricken  that  they  have  little 
cause  to  celebrate.  It  seems  a  moral  and 
historical  tragedy  that  the  very  womb  of 
the  Thanksgiving  tradition — rural  Amer- 
ica— ^must  face  a  barren  table  and  a  bleak 
tomorrow. 

Congress  has  made  a  sincere  commit- 
ment, through  title  IX  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970,  to  revitalize  this  heartland 


of  America.  Part  of  this  commitment  will 
be  our  efforts  to  slow  rural  outmigration 
by  enhancing  the  desirability  of  nonmet- 
ropolitan  life.  Hundreds  of  bypassed 
communities— true  20th-century  ghost 
towns — dot  the  American  countryside. 
The  attractions  of  urban  services  have 
emptied  tlie  once  crowded  "Main  Streets" 
of  many  rural  towns.  Although  this  trend 
has  experienced  a  decline  since  its  peak 
in  the  1950's,  a  substantial  flow  con- 
tinues. 

Some  have  survived  the  transition,  but 
many  others  have  not.  Adjustment  to  city 
life  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  some 
because  of  a  lack  of  urban-related  skills. 
Yet  the  door  behind  them  is  also  closed. 
The  technological  revolution  on  the  farm 
has  deprived  them  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment. They  remain,  trapped  by  this 
dilemma,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  lu-ban 
poor. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  reshuffling  America's  national 
priorities.  Excessive  population  concen- 
tration in  urban  areas  has  surfaced  as  a 
top  item  in  the  debate.  It  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  frequently  mis- 
directed our  efforts  in  correcting  this 
frightful  imbalance.  A  more  realistic  em- 
phasis— and  one  closer  to  the  root  of  the 
problem — is  found  in  title  IX.  Hopefully, 
by  making  the  rural  community  more 
economically  viable,  more  humanly  at- 
tractive, the  present  tide  of  population 
resettlement  can  be  reversed. 

Many  perceptive  and  openminded 
community  leaders  have  sensed  the  con- 
nection between  rural  outmigration  and 
economic  decline.  In  response,  they  have 
taken  a  fresh  look  at  the  employment 
base  and  service  needs  of  the  residents. 
In  my  own  State,  WSB  television  of  At- 
lanta has  highlighted  three  communities 
which  are  in  transition — Toccoa, 
Waynesboro,  and  Thomasville — three  of 
many  towns  where  the  citizens  have  ma- 
turely confronted  the  realities  of  today's 
rural  America.  I  commend  these  indi- 
viduals. It  is  a  difficult  task  to  set  aside  a 
past  which  is  no  longer  productive,  and 
pick  up  the  uncertain  and  untried  tools 
of  tomorrow. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  news  media  of  the 
country  will  in  the  coming  decade  take 
more  interest  in  the  problems  of  our 
rural  communities.  For  too  long  the  peo- 
ple of  rural  areas  have  been  forgotten.  It 
seems  that  the  problems  of  urban  areas 
are  forever  in  the  headlines  and  on  the 
TV  screens.  Certainly  the  urban  problems 
are  more  explosive  and  more  sensational. 
However,  these  urban  problems  have 
been  created  by  rural  problems — by  our 
failure  to  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities and  adequate  services  to  our  rural 
residents.  Our  failure  has  resulted  in  a 
mass  migration  from  the  farm  to  the 
cities. 

I  want  to  commend  the  management  of 
Cox  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  the  company's 
V.'ashington  correspondent,  Jim  Gllt- 
mier,  for  their  interest  in  rural  America 
and  their  willingness  to  devote  their  re- 
sources to  such  a  public  service  produc- 
tion as  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  WSB-TV  news  release  regard- 
ing the  rural  development  documentary 
entitled   "How    Tfa   Gonna   Keep    'Em 


Down  on  the  Farm?  "  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROBLEMS   FACING    RURAL   GEORGIA   EXPLORED   ON 
WSB  TELEVISION 

WSB  Television  will  present  a  five-part 
special  on  the  problems  facing  rural  Georgia 
on  12  and  6  O'Clock  Newsrooms  beginning 
Monday,  November  23.  Entitled  "How  'Ya 
Gonna  Keep  'Em  Down  on  the  Farm,"  the 
series  was  produced  by  WSB-TV's  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  Jim  Glltmier. 

Giltmler  traveled  with  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  throughout  the  state  gathering 
Information  for  the  documentary.  WSB  Tele- 
vision photographers  filmed  Talmadge  talk- 
ing with  both  civic  leaders  and  working  men 
in  rural  Georgia  communities.  The  documen- 
tary points  out  that  rural  Georgia  no  longer 
has  the  large  agricultural  Industry  which 
was  once  a  major  source  of  income.  Accord- 
ing to  Giltmler,  people  have  moved  from  the 
small  communities  to  the  larger  cities  In  the 
state  looking  for  Jobs  and  conveniences  not 
available  otherwise.  Some  experts  feel  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  causes  of  many  of  our 
present-day  urban  problems. 

Senator  Talmadge  states,  "Rural  develop- 
ment and  revltallzatlon  Is  a  national  im- 
perative of  the  highest  priority.  The  tre- 
mendous social  and  economic  problems  that 
presently  plague  our  cities,  urban  poverty 
and  congestion  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
go  on  repeating  our  mistakes  of  the  past 
that  have  caused  the  mass  migration  of  mil- 
lions of  jjeople  from  rural  to  urban  areas." 

"How  "Ya  Gonna  Keep  'Em  Down  On  the 
Farm"  offers  no  solution,  but  present*  an 
In-depth  look  at  the  problem,  and  at  some 
of  the  small  towns  of  Georgia  which  have 
made  a  successful  transition  from  agricul- 
ture to  Industry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  such 
a  transition  will  not  be  driven  by  simple 
rhetorical  commitment.  It  demands  com- 
prehensive planning  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  develop  an  attractive  growth 
center  from  a  stagnant  community. 
Highways  must  be  rationally  planned. 
Medical  and  educational  facilities  must 
be  expanded.  Inducements  to  industrial 
location;  water,  sewage  treatment,  and 
powerplants  must  be  adequately  de- 
veloped. If  we  adhere  to  our  commitment 
in  title  IX,  the  first  and  most  difficult 
steps  in  this  direction  will  be  taken. 

Specifically,  in  the  immediate  future, 
we  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  In- 
ability of  rural  communities  to  attract 
capital  investments  and  Federal  grants 
and  loans  because  of  their  shrunken  eco- 
nomic base.  But  even  at  the  other  ex- 
treme— where  funding  levels  are  suffi- 
cient— the  problem  is  far  from  solution. 
Many  of  tiiese  communities  are  faced 
with  a  potpourri  of  imcoordinated,  often 
contradictory,  programs  which  can  re- 
sult in  catastrophes  of  economic  mis- 
management. 

In  Georgia  we  have  been  fortimate 
in  having  highly  effective  area  planning 
and  development  commissions.  The  en- 
tire State  Is  organized  In  these  multi- 
county  units  which  coordinate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  their  member 
coimties.  These  organizations  have 
brought  a  large  measure  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  to  rural  development 
activities  and  have  provided  technical 
assistance  and  leadership  which  rural 
coimties  do  not  have. 

This   Thanksgiving   holiday   reminds 
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that  rural  development  is  revitalized 
spirit  as  well  as  in  economic  strength. 

Rdral  America  is  the  origin  of  both  the 

bojunty  of  our  table  and  the  atmosphere 

pervades  the  holiday.  Rural  Amer- 

— its  families,  homes  and  land — is,  in 

sense,  our  birthplace  and  cradle.  We 

sh  juld  revere  and  honor  it  as  such, 
ifet  it  also  offers  a  challenge  and  an 

opportunity.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for 
to  provide  an  acceptable  quality  life 
rural  residents  and  raise  the  quality 

of  life  for  all  our  citizens. 
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ATTACKS    AND    PRISONER-OF- 
^^AR  RAID  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Hr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
widespread  U.S.  air  attacks  in  North 
Vietnam  and  of  a  raid  on  a  suspected 
-of-war  camp  near  Hanoi  was 
inleed  upsetting.  The  reasons  for  these 
mi  litary  operations  deep  into  North  Viet- 
na  n  have  not  been  fully  explained. 

las   the   administration   changed  its 
pojicy  on  the  conduct  of  th    war? 

so,  what  are  the  implications  of  these 
to  escalate  the  war? 
Vill  the  action  taken  lead  to  an  ac- 
cei  table  settlement  of  the  war? 

:  las  the  raid  in  the  north  improved 
chances  of  gaining  the  release  of  the 
prfeoners  of  war  and  have  the  lives  of 
th(Jse  in  the  prisons  been  made  easier  or 
as  a  result  of  the  military  opera- 
tiotis  which  have  been  undertaken? 

hese  and  other  questions  are  surely 
foijemost  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
toqay.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  clearly  the 
1  issue  and  problem  facing  this  conn- 
The  events  of  the  past  few  days  have 
it  clear  that  our  focus  and  atten- 
must  be  more  forcefully  directed  to- 
wa^-d  bringing  this  war  to  un  end. 

1968   we   were   told   by   President 
Niion  that  he  had  a  plan  for  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Two  years  later  the  war 
American    men    and    others 
continue  to  be  killed  and  woimded,  and 
see  a  seeming  resumption  of  tactics 
were  abandoned  in  1968  as  unwork- 
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I  lombings  and  daring  military  opera- 
tio  IS  did  not  bring  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  he  bargaining  table  and  result  in  an 
en(  of  the  war  in  1968. 

The  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war  lies 
not  in  escalation,  but  in  deescalation. 
We  must  bring  our  troops  home,  at  least 
witiin  the  timetable  of  the  McGovern- 
Ha  field  proposal.  The  sooner  this  can  be 
ace  Dmplished  the  better. 

'\  /e  should  not  and  cannot  continue 
the  erratic  course  that  is  presently  being 
pui  sued. 


qONSUMERS  AND  THE  IMPORT 
QUOTA  BILL 

Jtr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  begins  debate  on  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970,  I  think  that  all  Senators 
shculd  consider  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
the  consumers  of  our  country. 

1  o  me,  the  equation  is  simple.  If  the 
tra  ie  bill  is  passed  as  it  now  is  written, 
con  sumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
equ  ivalent  goods  than  they  do  today.  Our 
dollars  will  buy  less,  and  halting  infla- 


tion will  be  more  diCBcult,  for  fewer 
goods  will  be  available. 

In  my  Senate  remarks  on  November  17, 
I  mentioned  briefly  the  effect  of  this  bill 
on  consumers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  portion  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  while  I  intend  the  prime 
thrust  at  these  remarks  to  center  on  agri- 
culture. I  think  we  In  Congress  should  re- 
member the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

One  fact  is  inescapable:  consumers  will 
pay  more  for  goods  than  they  do  today  if 
this  bin  is  enacted.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  disagree  with  that  statement, 
for  in  many  instances,  imported  goods  are 
lower  priced  than  competing  domestic 
goods. 

I  ask  the  question:  If  I  am  a  senior  citi- 
zen on  a  fixed  income,  or  I  am  a  low-income 
resident  of  any  Inner  city,  or  I  am  a  worker 
caught  In  today's  inflationary  spiral,  what 
will  happen  to  me  if  import  quota  restric- 
tions remove  lower  cost  items  from  store 
shelves? 

To  answer  my  own  question,  my  dollar 
would  buy  less  than  it  does  today.  I  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  similar  goods. 

I  think  it  highly  speculative  for  domestic 
producers  to  eye  any  dollar  spent  on  im- 
ported goods  as  a  potential  dollar  that 
would  be  spent  on  domestic  goods  in  the 
absence  of  those  competing  foreign  goods. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  person  can  project  that 
amount  as  one  that  would  be  used  to  pur- 
chase higher  cost  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  stated  that  often  the  consumers' 
point  of  view  has  not  been  presented 
adequately  to  this  body.  I  believe  that 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  for  consumer  affairs, 
did  a  real  service  to  the  consumers  of 
the  country  when  she  spoke  on  this  bill 
on  July  28,  1970.  Her  remarks  offer  a 
good  summation  of  the  consumer  impact 
of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Knauer's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PREsroENT  Nixon's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests 

Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  Issued 
the  following  statement  today: 

"I  am  alarmed  over  the  disregard  of  the 
American  consumer  evidenced  by  the  restric- 
tive trade  bill  presently  before  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  Committee.  The  President  has 
registered  strong  objections  to  the  measure, 
and  I  would  hope  his  reservations  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

In  many  ways,  this  bill  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant "anti-consumer"  legislation  now  in  the 
Congress.  The  imposition  of  Import  quotas 
will  hurt  virtually  every  consumer  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  lower  income 
consumers. 

Higher  prices,  fewer  product  choices,  re- 
duced competition,  and  a  limited  supply  of 
imported  products  are  the  probable  result 
of  the  proposed  Import  quota  legislation. 
Quotas  of  the  type  provided  for  by  the  bill 
will  also  raise  the  prices  of  Imported  com- 
modities. 

It  is  possible  under  the  bill  that  some  in- 
expensive foreign  Imported  goods  might  not 
be  available   at   all,  and   our  lower  income 


consumers  may  well  find  themselves  unable 
to  afford  certain  products. 

The  Interests  of  consumers  can  best  be  pro- 
tected by  moving  toward  freer  trade.  The 
bin  in  the  House  of  Representatives  does  the 
reverse:  it  reduces  the  flexibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  lessen  trade  barriers,  it  preserves  by 
law  oil  quotas  which  prevents  the  President 
from  shifting  to  a  tariff  system,  it  mandates 
new  quotas  in  certain  industries,  and  It  en- 
courages other  special  Interest  groups  to  ob- 
tain quotas  on  their  products— all  of  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  consumer. 

I  do  appreciate  that  certain  industries  now 
face  serious  competition  from  Imported 
goods,  and  I  suggest  that  the  appropriate  re- 
lief for  these  manufacturers  is  through 
liberalization  of  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
cedures. 

If,  as  many  economic  experts  believe,  a 
trade  war  results  and  other  nations  do  re- 
taliate, there  will  be  an  even  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  supply  of  goods  and  price  com- 
petition, and  the  effect  on  the  consumer 
will  be  devastating. 

Congress  should  put  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion's consumers  before  the  welfare  of  a  few 
individual  industries. 
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THE  GOOD  LORD  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
Liberty,  a  magazine  of  religious  free- 
dom, for  November-December  1970,  con- 
tains an  interview  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Er- 
viN,  Jr.,  by  William  Hoffer,  a  freelance 
writer,  on  the  subject  of  religious  free- 
dom. It  is  entitled  "The  Good  Lord  and 
the  Government." 

Mr.  Hoffer  makes  this  statement  con- 
cerning Senator  Ervin  by  way  of  pre- 
amble to  the  interview : 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School  and  a 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  has  served  in  the  Senate 
for  fifteen  years.  He  is  the  second-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  is  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights. 

In  1968  Senator  Ervin  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  to  argue  that  any  U.S.  tax- 
payer has  the  legal  right  to  file  suit  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  when  he  feels  that  his  tax  money  is 
being  used  illegally  to  support  a  religious 
institution.  In  a  landmark  decision  the  Court 
reversed  a  1923  judgment.  No  more  crucial 
blow  has  been  struck  for  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  this  century. 

Among  the  many  awards  Senator  Ervin 
has  received  are  the  George  Washington 
Award  by  the  American  Good  Government 
Society,  the  George  Washington  Medal  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation,  and  the  Religious 
Liberty  Citation  by  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

He  Is  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church   of   Morganton,  North   Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoffer's  preamble 
reveals  that  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina has  received  the  Religious  Liberty 
Citation  from  Americans  United  for  Sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  and  the 
George  Washington  Medal  from  Free- 
doms Foundation. 

The  award  of  the  Religious  Liberty 
Citation  to  Senator  Ervin  by  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  was  evidenced  by  a  plaque  reading 
as  follows : 

Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church 
and  State  Presents  Its  Religious  Liberty  Ci- 
tation to  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  distinguished 
statesman,    jurist,    constitutional    attorney. 


patriot,  and  churchman,  who  has  displayed  In 
the  Unite^^  States  Senate  unparalleled  de- 
votion to  this  country's  hallowed  tradition  of 
church-state  separation.  18th  National  Con- 
ference, Nashville,  Tennessee.  February  22, 
1966.  Louie  D.  Newton,  President.  Glen  L. 
Archer,  Executive  Director. 

The  award  of  the  George  Washington 
Medal  to  Senator  Ervin  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  in  1966  and  again  in  1967 
was  "for  outstanding  achievement  in 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  Way  of  Life." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview  of  Senator  Ervin 
appearing  in  Liberty  for  November-De- 
cember 1970,  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The   Good   Lord   and  the   Government 

(By  William  Hoffer,  an  Interview  with  Sena- 
tor Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.) 

Senator  Sam  J  Ervin,  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  is  the 
recognized  Congressional  authority  on  mat- 
ters dealing  with  basic  human  rights  as  guar- 
anteed in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Recently  he  discussed  his  philosophy  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  particularly 
as  It  applies  to  attempts  by  religious  groups 
to  finance  their  activities  with  tax  money. 

Q.  What  is  the  basic  conviction  that  un- 
dergirds  your  philosophy  of  religious  free- 
dom? On  what  sine  qua  non  does  religious 
freedom  rest? 

A.  I  have  a  conviction  that  there  can  be  no 
political  freedom  where  religion  dominates 
the  state  and  no  religious  freedom  where  the 
state  dominates  religious  organizations. 

So  I  think  it's  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  any  kind  of  liberty  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Q.  What  is  the  most  elemental  threat  to 
religious  freedom  in  America  today? 

A.  We  are  confronted  with  increasingly  in- 
sistent demands  from  some  religious  groups 
that  their  activities  be  financed  out  of  tax 
money.  Their  success  would  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  religious  freedom.  State  support  of  a 
church  is  bad  not  only  because  it  violates 
the  First  Amendment  but  because  it's  bad  for 
a  church.  The  church  that  depends  upon  tax 
money  for  the  support  of  its  activities — 
rather  than  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  its 
adherents — loses  spiritual  strength. 

Q.  Some  people  might  call  your  stand 
Irreligious. 

A.  Support  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  tends  to  promote,  rather  than  dis- 
parage, religion.  Our  forefathers  who  wrote 
the  principle  into  the  Constitution  did  so  be- 
cause they  were  religious  men. 

Q.  In  March,  President  Nixon  advocated 
Federal  assistance  to  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren. How  wMl  Congress  react  to  such  legis- 
lation? 

A.  I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  not 
embark  upon  the  support  of  religious  in- 
stitutions with  tax  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  introduced  a  proposal  four  times  in 
the  Senate — twice  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the  education  bills  and  twice  in  the 
form  of  separate  bills — making  it  certain 
that  Federal  courts  should  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  grants 
and  loans  of  Federal  tax  money  to  religious 
institutions.  And  the  Senate  adopted  the 
measure  on  all  four  occasions. 

I  could  not  get  the  bill  through  the  House 
because  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  would  not  act  upon  it. 

Q.  Are  you  still  attempting  to  get  the  bill 
passed? 

A.  No.  The  1968  Flast  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  it  unnecessary. 

Q.  What  happened  in  the  Flast  case? 

A.  The  Flast  case  originated  in  the  Dis- 


trict Court  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York.  The  court  held  that  a  Federal  court 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  suit 
by  a  single  taxpayer  who  claims  that  there 
has  been  a  misapplication  of  Government 
money.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  way  to 
enforce  the  First  Amendment  by  challeng- 
ing Federal  tax  funds  going  to  religious 
groups. 

>jfhe  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  was  asked  to  file  a  brief  and 
argue  the  cace.  The  Supreme  Court  laid 
dowh  the  principle  that  as  far  as  the  First 
Amendment  is  concerned,  a  private  tax- 
payer can  bring  suit  in  a  Federal  court  to 
challenge  the  validity  of  grants  and  loans 
of  Federal  tax  money  to  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

Q.  Did  the  ruling  accomplish  all  that  you 
hoped    to    accomplish    through    legislation? 

A.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  proposed 
bill  had  a  lot  of  limitations  and  restrictions 
that  I  had  to  put  in  to  get  it  passed,  which 
would  have  tied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  court  far  beyond  where  the  Supreme 
Court  left  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
providing  any  type  of  aid  to  religious  insti- 
tutions? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  consensus 
would  be.  The  fact  that  my  bill  passed  the 
Senate  four  times  would  Indicate  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  at  least,  was  opposed 
to  the  use  of  tax  money  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

When  my  bill  was  first  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  education  bill,  it  met 
strong  opposition.  When  I  offered  it  the  sec- 
ond time,  only  two  Senators  voiced  opposi- 
tion. And  the  other  two  times  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  virtually  vinopposed.  But  I 
never  could  get  a  bill  around  the  roadblock 
In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Q.  Will  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court 
toward  separation  of  church  and  state  be 
affected  by  the  addition  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren Burger  and  Associate  Justice  Harr\ 
Blackmun? 

A.  I  wouldn't  think  so.  The  Flast  case 
was  an  8  to  1  decision.  It  was  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the  only  dis- 
senter was  Justice  Harlan.  I  would  guess  that 
Burger  and  Blackmun  would  go  along  with 
that  decision.  Both  are  pretty  fundamental 
on  constitutional  questions. 

Q.  Several  recent  pons  have  indicated  that 
most  Americans  oppose  Government  aid  to 
church  Institutions.  Do  you  believe  this  to 
be  an  accurate  representation? 

A.  Most  of  our  early  settlers  came  to  the 
United  States  to  escape  being  required  to 
support  religious  institutions  whose  doc- 
trines they  disbelieved.  And  I  think  that 
most  Americans  would  agree  with  Thomas 
Jefferson:  "To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  con- 
tributions for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
he  disbeUeves  ...  is  both  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical." 

Q.  Is  not  the  financial  crisis  in  many  pa- 
rochial schools  Itself  an  argument  for  Gov- 
ernment aid? 

A.  Not  a  valid  one.  The  Government  lakes 
tax  money,  and  it  supports  public  schools. 
If  a  parochial  school  is  not  willing  and  able 
to  finance  its  activities,  it  ought  to  go  out  of 
business  and  let  the  children  receive  public 
education. 

One  of  the  bad  things  about  giving 
parochial  schools  access  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  State  treasuries  is  that  you 
Injure  the  public  school  system.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  public  school  systems  don't 
get  adequate  financing — either  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  State  governments. 

Q.  But  what  would  happen  if  the  parochial 
school  system  broke  down?  Or  if  large  num- 
bers of  parochial  school  youth  were  "dumped" 
into  the  public  system,  as  has  been  threat- 
ened by  church  educators  in  several  areas? 
Would  the  public  school  system  be  able  to 
handle  the  load? 


A.  The  public  school  system  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  expand,  and  to  do  so  would 
require  a  svibstantial  outlay  of  money.  But 
the  reason  parochial  school  systems  exist  is 
because  parents  want  their  children  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction,  which  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  offer  in  a  public  school  system 
And  if  they  want  to  have  this  extra  thing— 
and  I  think  religious  instruction  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  for  children — they  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it. 

You  can't  tell  me  that  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  there's  so  much  money  available 
for  luxuries,  people  can't  finance  parochial 
schools.  If  they've  got  enough  devotion  to 
want  to  instruct  their  children  in  religious 
matters,  they  can  finance  it. 

Q.  Several  States  have  recently  adopted 
plans  channeling  tax  money  into  the  secular 
area  of  parochial  school  curricula.  That  is, 
into  salaries  of  teachers  of  mathematics. 
English,  language,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes 
the  money  goes  to  supply  teaching  aids  and 
equipment.  Since  no  money  goes  for  teach- 
ing religion,  is  such  aid  constitutional? 

A.  No.  The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  in 
several  cases  that  when  a  religious  institu- 
tion is  financed  in  any  one  of  its  activities 
by  tax  money,  the  state  is  financing  that 
religious  institution  as  a  whole.  You  cannot 
put  secular  education  in  one  package  and 
religious  instruction  in  another  in  the  hands 
of  ilie  same  people  and  say  there's  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

If  you  furnish  tax  money  to  finance  the 
nonreligious  activities  of  a  religious  organiza- 
tion, you  are  financing  that  religious  or- 
ganization, because  you  enable  it  to  take 
other  funds  and  use  them  to  teach  religion. 

Q.  In  May  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  tax 
exemption  of  churches.  Do  you  believe  this 
decision  to  be  consistent  with  separation  of 
churcli  and  state? 

A.  I  think  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  point  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
decision  rests  fundamentally  vipon  the 
proposition  that  if  the  state  taxes  church 
property,  the  state  is  compelling  the  church 
to  support  the  state.  To  do  this  would  be 
just  as  unconstitutional  as  to  require  the 
state  to  support  the  church. 

Q.  Some  who  have  studied  that  decision 
believe  that  the  court  modified  the  language 
of  the  Everson  case,  which  prohibited  the 
state  not  only  from  passing  laws  which  aid 
one  religion  or  prefer  one  religion  over 
another  but  also  from  aiding  all  religions 
equally.  Catholic  spokesmen,  for  example, 
have  conjectured  that  the  court  has  opened 
the  way  to  aiding  church-supported  schools 
in  the  secular  areas  of  their  curriculum.  Do 
you  have  any  comment? 

A.  I  disagree  with  this  view.  The  decision 
supports  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  because  it  holds  that  church  prop- 
erly must  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  order 
that  the  church  might  not  be  compelled  to 
support  the  state.  Hence  it  is  consistent  with 
the  principle  that  the  state  must  not  sup- 
port the  church  and  the  church  must  not 
support  the  state. 

Q,  The  Supreme  Court  recently  approved 
of  free  textbooks  being  supplied  to  children 
enrolled  in  a  parochial  school.  Do  you  agree 
that  this  is  constitutional? 

A.  If  you  furnish  the  textbooks  strictly  to 
the  child,  and  they're  the  same  books  as  are 
furnished  to  the  pubUc  schools,  a  very  good 
case  can  be  made  for  nonviolation  of  the 
Constttution. 

But  you've  got  to  recognize  this:  if  you 
begin  to  give  money  to  parochial  schools  for 
one  purpose,  you'll  wind  up  giving  it  for  all 
purposes,  and  you'll  be  paying  people  to 
teach  religion. 

Q.  If  a  religious  school  is  in  financial  trou- 
ble, wouldn't  it  be  better  from  the  school's 
viewpoint  to  accept  governmental  aid,  rather 
than  to  close  down? 

A.  No.  it's  not  good  for  a  religious  denom- 
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Into  the  next  session  of  Congress 

will  threaten  church-state  separation? 
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If  you  start  giving  tax  money  to  re- 
us denominations,  you  are  going  to  stir 
dissension  throughout  the  country,  be- 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  religious 
p  would  get  would  be  contingent  upon 
jolitical  power.  You  would  embroil  the 
In  quarrels  among  dillerent  denoml- 
ons. 
What  has  caused  you  to  become  so  in- 
In  the  question  of  religious  freedom? 
My  conviction  that  the  greatest  gift  the 
Lord  and  the  Government  can  give  to 
is  freedom, 
s  the  most  precious  value  of  civillza- 
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EXPANSION  AND  PERFECTION  OF 
HEALTH  CARE 

Itr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
pas  I  several  days,  I  have  been  most  in- 
tensted  in  listening  to  some  Senators 
woj  ry  aloud  about  the  matter  of  health 
car ;,  health  research,  and  the  need  for 
exF  mded  manpower  training  services 
anc  delivery  in  the  health  field.  Yester- 
,  on  a  television  interview,  I  heard  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Welfare  Committee  speak  at 
length  on  the  need  for  a  commitment  in 
area — particularly  in  the  matter  of 

research  and  treatment, 
commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
not  only  for  his  extensive  knowl- 
and  experience  in  this  field  but 
for  the  eloquent  way  in  which  he 
preiented  his  case. 

was  disturbed,  however,  when  several 
tim  ?s  during  the  interview  I  received  the 
imp  ression  that  the  entire  matter  of  ex- 
par  sion  and  perfection  of  health  care 
deppnded  solely  upon  the  allocation  of 
dollars  and  that  the  main  reason 
we  could  not  get  on  successfully  with 
business  of  caring  for  the  needs  of 
people  was  the  great  cost  of  the  war 
\  ietnam. 

Saving  done  some  study  in  this  par- 
tict  lar  field  myself,  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  ci  n  accept  this  as  the  total  cause.  I 
woild  point  out  that  from  my  research 
^ms  that  we  have  really  not  ex- 
or  improved  our  health  care  de- 
liveJT  service  since  the  year  1955  to  any 
t  degree  and  that  all  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  advent  of  medicaid  and 
is  that  we  have  taken  health 
that  were  once  delivered  to  one 
elertent  of  our  society,  and  transferred 
same  services  to  another  element  of 
society  at  a  much  greater  cost.  It 
be  quite  possible  that  the  cost  of 
war  in  Vietnam  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  in  our  progress,  but  there  were 
maiiy  years  before  the  war  when  little 
or  r  0  progress  was  made. 

Aid  I  get  the  feeling  sometimes  that 
the  war  is  not  only  a  very  popular  but 
alsol  a  convenient  and  handy  scapegoat 
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on  which  to  blame  everthing  we  do  not 
like,  from  fallen  arches  to  the  high  den- 
sity of  air  pollution  in  New  York  City. 

It  may  be  we  are  to  blame,  and  its  not 
exactly  due  to  Vietnam — and  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  entire  matter  turns  on 
the  number  of  dollars  provided.  We  must 
also  have  commitment  and  a  plan. 

The  fact  of  priorities  may  have  been 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  President 
Eisenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon 
objected  to  and  refused  our  original  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  back  in 
1955  when  the  idea  was  first  presented. 
However,  I  am  certain  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  just  as  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  our  people  as  any  other 
man  and  certainly  must  have  considered 
all  the  conditions,  possibilities,  and  pri- 
orities before  he  made  the  first  commit- 
ment of  troops  to  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  at  long 
last,  due  to  the  Nixon  policies,  that  un- 
fortunate war  Is  now  grinding  to  a  halt 
and,  so,  if  it  be  true  that  the  war  has 
been  holding  us  up — that  the  war  cost 
has  been  holding  up  immediate  health 
field  progress,  then  thank  the  Lord,  ji 
the  foreseeable  future  we  can  get  on  with 
the  long-needed  improvements  that  our 
people  have  waited  for  so  many  years. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  are 
many  other  areas  where  public  funds  are 
spent  and  wasted,  in  my  opinion,  in  un- 
necessary, excessive  amoimts  which 
might  also  be  included  in  the  blame  for 
the  shortage  of  funds  so  badly  needed  for 
the  health  care  of  our  citizens.  I  speak  of 
the  high  cost  of  crime,  violence,  and  ar- 
son, thievery,  the  destruction  of  our 
cities  and  of  our  college  campuses,  and 
the  direct  increase  in  the  overall  cost  of 
law  enforcement  caused  by  our  present- 
day  permissiveness  and  the  resultant 
conditions. 

I  read  over  the  weekend  where  7  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  retail  industry  has 
become  directly  accoimtable  to  the 
amount  of  stealing  and  thievery  which 
takes  place  in  our  stores,  and  I  am  tx)ld 
by  experts  that  this  is  not  a  true  reflec- 
tion because  there  is  so  much  involved 
which  is  covered  by  insurance  that  the 
true  record  of  the  conditions  are  never 
truly  exposed. 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  the 
tax  dollars  of  our  people  are  unsuccess- 
fully directed  to  overcome  other  wasteful 
and  destructive  habits,  in  alcoholism  and 
narcotics  and  I  would  enthusiastically 
join  with  Senators  on  a  frontal  attack  on 
all  of  these  areas  of  wasteful  destruction 
and  squandering  of  our  funds  to  do  what 
we  can  to  force  a  total  concentration  of 
our  efforts  on  the  positive  productive 
needs  of  our  people,  such  as  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  job  planning,  and 
training. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  few  months  ago,  I 
gathered  together  a  few  research  experts 
who  are  interested  in  these  matters  and 
made  a  proposal  which  I  hope  in  the  near 
future  can  be  accepted  and  acted  upon. 
I  think  it  is  a  practical  proposal  in  the 
matter  of  health  care  because  it  envisions 
immediate  action  with  the  tools,  knowl- 
edge, and  expertise,  as  well  as  the  funds 
presently  available  and  would  not  force 
us  to  wait  until  the  slow  processes  of  de- 
mocracy and  bureaucracy  could  eventu- 


ally provide  the  fimds  and  the  necessary 
plans  to  do  what  we  all  know  needs  doing 
so  badly. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  yesterday  de- 
plored the  amount  of  time  that  our  lim- 
ited number  of  physicians  must  spend  do- 
ing paperwork.  I  submit  that  we  have  the 
force  almost  immediately  available  to 
take  over  this  expanding  burden  and 
which  would  permit  our  doctors  to  care 
for,  I  am  told,  another  seven  and  a  half 
million  patients  every  week.  I  went  into 
the  matter  of  nurses,  where  there  is  in- 
deed a  great  shortage,  and  discovered 
that  with  very  little  extra  training,  prac- 
tical nurses  could  be  doing  a  great  share 
of  the  work  that  now  consumes  the  time 
of  the  registered  nurses  and,  here  again, 
I  find  that  the  registered  nurses  spend  30 
percent  of  their  working  time  filling  our 
forms  and  filing  papers.  I  also  know  that 
in  the  field  of  heart  disease  as  well  as 
cancer  by  merely  making  available  some 
of  the  practices  and  expertise  currently 
perfected  we  could  save  a  great  per- 
centage— maybe  over  half — of  the  lives 
of  the  people  who  die  every  year  from 
these  diseases. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  not 
only  need  funds  but  we  also  need  a  plan 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  projected  plan 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  my  opinion  the  entire  ap- 
proach for  the  delivery  of  the  badly 
needed  new  health  services  can  be  dis- 
covered and  perfected  by  exactly  the 
same  teams  of  scientists,  researchers,  and 
men  of  industry  who  put  the  men  on  the 
moon  and  brought  them  back  safely. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues  for  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
in  the  health  field,  and  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  brief  copy  of  my  remarks  in  the  desire 
that  it  might  inspire  them  all  to  join 
enthusiastically  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Texas  and 
from  Maine  in  getting  on  with  this  badly 
needed  and  belated  determination  of 
commitment  in  the  matter  of  the  general 
health  care  of  our  people. 

I  realize  that  my  plan  was  placed  in 
the  Record  on  October  12,  1970,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
printed, so  that  all  Senators  may  read  it. 
I  think  it  might  help  to  solve  our 
problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Health  Care  in  the  United  States — A  Crisis 
FOR  THE  Nation — A  Challenge  and  an  Op- 

POETtJNITY     FOR     CALIFORNIA 
I.    INTRODUCTION 

We  are  all  aware,  I  believe,  as  the  Nixon 
Administration  warned  in  1969.  that  our  na- 
tion's health  care  system  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  massive  crisis.  The  rapidly  mounting  cost, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  medical  care,  the 
lack  of  progress  against  the  major  causes  of 
death  and  suffering,  gravely  affect  the  lives 
of  all  Americans. 

I  have  brought  you  together  this  morn- 
ing— this  notable  gathering  of  the  top  lead- 
ership In  almost  every  phase  of  California  ac- 
tivity— to  ask  that  you  Join  me  in  an  effort 
to  solve  this  national  problem,   and   in  so 
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doing  that  we  work  toward  making  our  State 
of  California  the  Health  Center  for  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  years  we  in  California  have  shown 
tremendous  initiative  and  ingenuity  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  a  growing  nation  and 
an  ever  more  complicated  society.  By  har- 
nessing a  water  supply  we  have  converted 
arid  lands  into  the  bread  basket  of  the  na- 
tion; our  businessmen  and  workers  have 
combined  to  lead  the  way  in  providing  Amer- 
icans with  the  products  of  a  modern  indus- 
trial society  and,  when  necessary,  in  produc- 
ing the  military  schools  necessary  to  keep 
us  the  strongest  nation  on  earth;  our  finan- 
cial institutions  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  developing  modern  means  of  financing 
private  homebuilding. 

And  so  what  I  now  propose  seems  only  a 
logical  extension  of  our  state's  past  accom- 
plishments— that  we  should  recognize  that 
this  national  crisis  presents  both  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  for  Californlans.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  that  this  can  be  fascinating 
and  gratifying  adventure  for  us  all. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  world  affairs  some 
time  soon  will  allow  us  to  convert  our  de- 
fense Industry  into  nonmilitary  applications. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  exciting  or  appro- 
priate role  for  California's  aerospace  and  de- 
fense-oriented industries  than  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  an  advanced  health 
care  system  and  so  to  provide  Jobs  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  California  workers  in  this 
worthwhile  new  endeavor.  It  will  be  healthy 
for  California  to  provide  good  health  to  the 
nation. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  claim  no 
expertise  In  the  technical  aspects  of  medical 
care.  But  I  do  claim  that  in  this  room  there 
are  experts,  men  such  as  those  who  have 
solved  the  great  problems  of  our  nation's 
past.  The  problem  we  discuss  today  is  one 
whose  solution,  like  so  many,  requires  not 
Just  dollars;  organization,  coordination  and 
a  systematic  approach  to  the  problem  can  do 
what  dollars  alone  will  never  do.  As  a  United 
States  Senator  from  California,  I  hope  that 
I  can  provide  some  leadership  in  undertak- 
ing such  an  approach  with  you  and  with 
others  like  you  throughout  California  who 
hopefully  will  Join  our  crusade. 

I  want  this  morning  to  outline  some  ave- 
nues which  I  think  our  efforts  might  take 
in  seeking  to  make  California  the  Health 
Center  of  the  Nation. 

Before  describing  what's  wrong  with  our 
present  health  care  systems,  I  want  to  make 
very  clear  my  admiration  for  all  who  are 
presently  engaged  In  the  health  professions 
and  for  the  tremendous  advances  they  have 
brought  to  our  country.  The  diversity  and 
complexity  of  the  elements  involved  In  this 
problem  require  the  application  of  our  en- 
tire community  for  their  solution.  The 
health  professions  alone  cannot  and  should 
not  be  saddled  with  this  responsibility  as  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  the  first  to  agree. 

In  our  undertaking  we  must,  of  course, 
turn  first  for  counsel  and  advice  to  those  who 
have  made  the  miraculous  advances  in  medi- 
cal care  in  recent  years. 

The  list  of  these  advances  Is  long.  Our 
surgeons  have  learned  how  to  transplant 
vital  organs  such  as  the  heart  and  the  kid- 
neys. Our  engineers  have  developed  a  wide 
variety  of  artificial  organs  and  prosthetic 
devices.  Vaccines  have  been  developed  for 
polio,  measles,  mumps,  and  chicken  pox. 
Methods  have  been  found  to  reduce  the  mor- 
tality from  heart  attacks  by  20  percent.  New 
drugs  have  dramatically  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  mental  hospitals.  Anti- 
biotics have  been  extremely  effective  in 
treatment  of  bacterial  Infections,  once  the 
leading  cause  of  death  In  the  United  States. 

The  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  in  our 
health  care  system  have  shown  remarkable 
results  In  many  respects.  Since  1900,  death 
rates  In  the  United  States  have  declined  re- 
markably. The  mean  death  rate  in  1950  was 


approximately  one-third  of  the  correspond- 
ing value  in  1900. 

n.    THE    PROBLBM 

Although  we  can  be  Justly  proud  of  many 
aspects  of  our  health  care  system,  It  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  the  system  is 
failing  in  many  ways.  Probably  the  most 
obvious  symptom  is  the  recent  Increase  In 
health  care  costs. 

Most  middle-class  families  In  America  can 
no  longer  afford  adequate  health  care,  and 
a  prolonged  illness  can  mean  financial  dis- 
aster. During  the  last  five  years,  the  cost  of 
health  care  has  been  rising  at  double  the 
rate  of  the  cost-of-living  increase.  Our  na- 
tional expenditures  for  health  care  have  ris- 
en from  37  billion  dollars  in  1965.  to  63  bil- 
lion in  1969,  an  increase  of  more  than  70 
percent.  The  cost  of  hospital  care  has  been 
rising  16  percent  each  year.  In  many  urban 
areas  the  average  expense  of  one  day's  stay 
in  a  hospital  has  reached  $100  a  day.  The 
average  yearly  per  capita  expenditure  for 
health  care  In  the  United  States  is  $300.00; 
thus  a  family  of  foiu'  might  expect  to  pay 
$1,200  each  year  for  health  care. 

Another  symptom  of  the  problems  In  the 
health  care  system  is  that  access  to  care  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult.  Few  phy- 
sicians are  able  to  make  house  calls,  and  In 
many  areas  it  is  becoming  a  problem  to  ob- 
tain an  office  appointment.  The  number  of 
physicians  seeing  patients  has  declined  from 
103  per  100,000  Americans  in  1950  to  94  in 
1969. 

Those  health  workers  we  do  have  are  dis- 
tributed unevenly  throughout  the  country, 
and  not  necessarily  according  to  need.  Urban 
areas  have  twelve  times  as  many  doctors  as 
all  communities  with  a  population  of  10,- 
000  or  less — but  have  only  5  times  as  many 
persons  as  the  small  communities.  And  cer- 
tain disadvantaged  areas  In  our  country  have 
difficulty  in  attracting  the  doctors  needed 
even  for  minimal  care.  That  is  why  I  have 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  Bill  which  will 
provide  government  assistance  for  medical 
training  to  students  who  will  agree  to  prac- 
tice In  medically  disadvantaged  areas.  This 
program  will  help  both  to  train  needy  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  to  provide  doctors  to 
needy  areas. 

Some  of  the  fallings  in  our  health  care 
system  are  reflected  in  the  nation's  mortality 
and  morbidity  statistics.  The  United  States 
ranks  13th  (behind  several  West  European 
countries  and  New  Zealand)  In  infant 
mortality  and  behind  most  of  these  countries 
in  maternal  mortality  and  death  rates  from 
heart  diseases  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Our 
life  expectancy  has  remained  essentially  un- 
changed since  1955. 

Our  health  care  system  cannot  be  held  en- 
tirely responsible  for  our  bad  showing  in 
these  statistics.  Many  of  us  eat  too  much, 
drink  too  much  and  smoke  too  much.  We 
don't  get  enough  exercise  and  we  drive  our 
cars  unsafely.  All  of  these  factors  Increase 
our  rate  of  death  and  suffering. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  list 
of  leading  causes  of  death  and  disea.se  in  this 
country  has  changed  little  during  the  past 
20  years.  Heart  disease,  respiratory  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  still  strike  down  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  us  each  year.  Arthritis,  ulcers 
and  mental  illness  afflict  additional  millions 
of  citizens. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  come  a  long  way 
In  Improving  our  health  care,  but  we  have  a 
long  way  yet  to  go.  The  cost  of  health  care 
has  become  Intolerable  for  many;  progress 
in  alleviating  our  major  health  problems 
has  been  disappointingly  slow. 

In  the  past  public  and  political  discussion 
of  health  care  has  tended  to  revolve  around 
how  we  chould  help  individuals  to  pay  for 
medical  care.  I  believe  we  should  concentrate 
our  attention  on  a  more  basic  question;  how 
can  we  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
medical  care,  the  efficiency  of  Its  delivery  to 


the  individual,  and  bring  health  care  within 
the  means  of  our  citizens?  It  is  time  to  tackle 
our  health  care  problems  in. new  and  revolu- 
tionary ways.  I  am  asking  you  today  to  Join 
me  In  this  adventure. 

la.    THE    SOLUTION 

A.  The  goal 

I  propose  that  we  develop  a  neui  health 
care  system  by  which  California  will  provide 
21st  Century  medicine  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. The  objectives  of  this  system  will  be; 

To  provide  all  citizens  with  comprehensive 
health  care  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

To  reduce  death,  suffering  and  disability 
from  our  major  health  problems.  Including 
heart  and  lung  disease,  stroke  and  cancer. 

To  develop  and  Implement  new  methods  of 
preventing  sickness  lefore  It  occurs,  by  such 
measures  as  screening  clinics  and  vaccina- 
tion programs,  and  by  mobile  units  wh'ch 
take  a  diagnosis  capability  to  areas  where  It 
is  needed. 

To  provide  health  care  that  is  satisfying 
in  human  terms,  both  to  those  who  receive 
care,  and  to  those  who  give  it. 

California  has  the  intellectual  and  Indus- 
trial resources  necessary  to  make  such  a 
system  a  reality.  The  leadership  of  these  re- 
sources is  represented  in  this  room  this 
morning.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  our  scientists,  engineers,  architects, 
our  workers  and  our  business  executives,  and 
our  finance  leaders,  and  others  to  Join  with 
the  men  and  women  In  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, and  to  begin  development  of  a  new 
health  care  system,  one  that  will  make  Cali- 
fornia the  world  leader  in  health  care  de- 
livery. Californlans  have  given  the  nation 
the  most  advanced  military  capability  In  the 
world;  they  have  englni.ered  that  "giant  leap" 
by  which  Neil  Armstrong  placed  the  stars 
and  stripes  on  the  moon.  I  know  that  the 
same  teamwork  and  .pplication  of  basic 
science,  properly  dlrectcc*.  and  cordlnated,  can 
provide  a  practical  and  effective  means  of 
delivering  modern  medical  care  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

B.  General  approach 

Before  presenting  my  specific  proposals  on 
how  to  proceed  in  developing  our  health  care 
system,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  prin- 
ciples I  believe  should  be  followed. 

First,  most  such  problems  must  be  solved 
at  a  local  level.  Solutions  developed  by  the 
people  who  must  live  with  them  are  much 
more  likely  to  work  than  those  devised  by 
bureaucrats  dealing  in  theory  and  wishful 
thinking.  Thus.  I  believe  that  our  new  health 
care  system  should  be  developed  here  In 
California.  (Although  federal  support  will  be 
necessary,  we  mustn't  expect  our  health 
problems  to  be  solved  simply  by  passage  of 
legislative  programs  In  Washington.) 

The  second  principle  Is  that  we  should  try 
to  build  on  the  progress  we  have  already 
made,  rather  than  to  destroy  what  exists  and 
begin  all  over  again.  This  means  that  we 
must  preserve  the  good  In  the  present  sys- 
tem and  apply  our  capabilities  to  Its  im- 
provement. It  also  means  that  we  must  ex- 
pect that  a  multldisclplinary  effort  involving 
the  talents  and  insight  of  many  fields — en- 
gineers, economists,  computer  specialists,  so- 
cial «clentists,  as  well  as  physicians  and 
nurae^-^wIU  be  necessary  to  build  our  new 
health  care  system. 

The  third  principle  Is  that  it  is  clearly  bet- 
ter to  build  complicated  systems  one  step  at 
a  time,  testing  and  evaluating  each  part  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  next.  The  experience 
of  our  space  program  has  confirmed  the  wis- 
dom of  such  an  approach.  The  components 
of  the  moon  rocket  and  its  satellite  were  de- 
veloped and  tested  a  step  at  a  time,  first 
singly  and  later  as  a  unit.  We  began  with 
suborbital  flights  and  proceeded  to  earth 
orbital  flights,  then  to  trips  around  the  moon 
and.  Anally,  to  a  landing  on  the  moon  Itself. 

I  believe  that  our  new  health  care  system 
should   be   developed    In   such    a   step-wise 
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faslion.   I  cannot  now  propose   the  exact 

that  the  new  system  should  take,  but 

and  I  intend  now  to  try,  with  your 

to  get  that  step -by-step  development 

-js  Into  motion,  starting  with  Improv- 

our   method  of  delivering   our  present 
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final  principle  is  that,  although  money 
be  required  to  solve  our  health  care 
problems,  unless  It  is  used  carefully.  It  is 
aim  )st  as  likely  to  make  the  problem  worse 
as  U  is  to  cure  it.  The  experience  of  our 
Medicaid  program  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
amf  le  of  the  terrible  consequences  that  can 
resvlt  from  trying  to  solve  a  complex  prob- 
lem simply  by  expending  massive  amounts 
of   1  [loney. 

T  le  objective  of  the  Medicaid  program  was 
f  rovide  more  health  services  for  the  poor, 
uestionably  a  laudable  goal.  This  year 
government  will  spend  more  than  5  bil- 
doUars  per  year  in  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
jective. The  program  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tior  for  nearly  5  years  and  its  disturbing 
con  iequences  have  begun  to  emerge. 

ifie  statistics  show  that  the  Medicaid  pro- 
has  Indeed  accomplished  its  objectives: 
poor  are  receiving  more  health  care.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  capacity  of  our  health 
system  has  been  relatively  fixed  and  It 
been  running  at  full  utilization.  Thus 
added   health    care   given   to  the   poor 
had  to  be  taken  from  someone  else.  The 
Us  show,   therefore,  that  although   the 
are  now  receiving  Tnore  services,  others 
)ur  society  are  receiving  less.   We  have 
Sim  3ly  shifted  the  problem  from  one  group 
1  .nother.  And  with  the  supply  fixed  and 
increased,  the  cost  of  medical  care 
naturally  skyrocketed.   We  are  not  de- 
ing   any   more   medical   service — we   are 
spending  more  for  the  same  amount  of 
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we  develop  our  new  system  it  will,  of 
be  Important  to  ask  continually 
whither  our  money  is  being  spent  produc- 
tlviy,  to  Insure  that  we  are  getting  a  satls- 
<f  return  on  our  investment,  and  not 
slmbly  changing  our  problems  from  one  form 
Intf  another. 

C.  Specific  proposals 
for  a  moment  let  me  be  more  specific 
abdut  how  we  might  begin  to  build  our  new 
hea  1th  system. 

JTirst,  we  must  build  the  capacity  to  train 
uate  numbers  of  physicians  and  other 
hectth  manpower.  Although  automation  has 
mu  ;h  to  offer,  providing  health  care  must 
corip,lnue  to  be  essentially  a  human  process, 
must  first  train  those  who  will  work  In 
new  health  care  system.  California  has 
to  go  in  meeting  this  objective.  Our 
stale  is  one  of  the  largest  Importers  of  health 
ower  In  the  natiorL  Over  half  of  our 
physicians  are  trained  by  other  states,  and 
5  than  10%  of  them  come  from  outside 
United  States  entirely.  More  California 
retire  or  die  each  year  than  are  re- 
placed by  graduates  of  our  State's  medical 
schpols. 

as  I  visualize,  California  Is  to  become 
Health  Center  of  the  Nation,  we  must 
de^lop  the  capacity  to  train  the  medical 
required  to  meet  the  n«e<is  not 
of  California  but  of  those  troca  out«lde 
state  who  will  come  here  to  take  ad- 
of  our  system — and  I  believe  It  will 
to  the  economic  benefit  of  our  state  and 
people  to  have  the  capacity  so  to  serve 
entire  nation.  I  will  therefore  work  to 
obtlaln  the  funds  necessary  to  develop  and 
our  state's  eight  medical  schools,  and 
support  new  programs  of  training  for 
health  manpower. 
iecond.  our  state's  basic  biological  and 
e  iical  research  program  must  be  ade- 
quitely  supported.  Solution  of  many  of  our 
hei  Jth  problems  will  require  a  better  under- 
sta  adlng  of  the  basic  mechanisms  of  health 
an^  disease.  We  will   expect  our  basic  re- 
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searchers  In  biology  and  medicine  to  provide 
us  with  the  fundamental  breakthroughs 
which  allow  us  to  provide  better  health  care. 
Thus  a  basic  research  program  is  vital;  and 
yet  we  see  that,  considering  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  during  the  past  two  years  the  na- 
tion's yearly  investment  in  basic  medical 
research  has  declined  by  10  7f/.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  decline  are  horrendous.  Skilled 
clinical  research  teams,  requiring  years  to 
train  and  organize,  have  been  dissolved  for 
lack  of  funds.  Young  biological  scientists  on 
the  threshold  of  their  careers  are  experi- 
encing difficulty  finding  employment.  Prog- 
ress in  man's  fight  against  death  and  disease 
has  unquestionably  been  delayed  by  reduc- 
tion in  our  support  of  health  research. 

I  will  therefore  work  in  close  association 
with  our  Governor  to  maintain  an  adequate 
and  stable  level  of  support  at  the  federal 
level  for  basic  biological  and  medical  re- 
search and  to  ensure  that  California's  health 
researchers  receive  their  full  share  of  these 
lunds. 

Third,  J  propose  that  a  series  of  health 
systems  development  laboratories  be  estab- 
li.ihed  throughout  California  and  the  South- 
west. Collectively,  these  laboratories  will 
comprise  the  Southwest  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  objective  of  these  laboratories  will  be  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice; 
their  role  will  l>e  to  bring  progress  in  basic 
research  to  the  bedside. 

Although  our  nation  has  Invested  more 
than  $20  billion  in  basic  research  during  the 
past  two  decades,  it  is  striking  that  com- 
paratively little  of  this  money  has  been  spent 
in  applying  progress  in  basic  research  to  ac- 
tual health  care  problems.  We  have  all  wit- 
nessed our  society's  phenomenal  achieve- 
ments In  technologies  such  as  communica- 
tions, transportation,  and  data  processing. 
Our  health  care  system  has  so  far  employed 
for  general  use  comparatively  little  of  this 
progress.  Much  of  the  health  care  system 
uses  the  same  manual  procedures  developed 
50  years  ago,  largely  unabetted  by  recent 
technological  progress.  What  is  needed  Is  the 
kind  of  think-tanks.  Imagination,  applica- 
tion, and  the  development  labs  that  have 
helped  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practice  in  our  aerospace  industry. 

The  prototypes  are  already  in  existence.  A 
model  for  such  labs  has  been  developed  by 
organizations  such  as  the  Rand  Corporation, 
the  Aerospace  Corporation,  TRW,  Litton  and 
many  others.  These  organizations  have 
played  a  crucial  role  in  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  known  scientific  knowledge. 
Similar  organizations  can  help  design  and 
develop   a  better  health  care   system. 

I  believe  these  organizations  should  be 
given  a  charter  to  examine  our  existing 
health  care  delivery  system  and  to  design 
and  test  components  of  a  new  system.  These 
Institutes  will  be  staffed  by  multldlsclpU- 
nary  teams  drawn  from  medicine,  the  aero- 
space Industry,  the  management  sciences  and 
architecture.  The  Institutes  will  provide  a 
stable  environment  within  which  these  teams 
can  concentrate  upon  developing  our  new 
health  care  system. 

Their  charter  should  be  broad — they 
should  examine  not  only  the  techniques  of 
diagnosing  and  treating  disease  but  also  the 
organization,  management  and  financing  of 
the  entire  health  care  delivery  process.  In- 
cluding the  building  and  design  of  hospitals, 
dietetic  and  laundry  services.  Improvements 
in  medical  instruments  and  In  the  efficient 
use  of  personnel.  They  should  overlook  no 
potentially  promising  means  of  Improving 
the  quality  and  'fficlency  of  our  health  care 
and  Its  delivery  to  the  general  public. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  ideas 
that  might  be  developed  and  tested  in  these 
institutes. 

Experts  tell  us  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
30%  of  the  cost  of  providing  medical  care  is 
spent  on  handling  paper  work.  With  the  ad- 


vent of  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  and  a£  the 
number  of  private  Insurance  plans  grows, 
doctors  and  hospitals  have  been  buried  under 
an  avalanche  of  forms  and  reports  that  must 
be  completed  for  their  patients.  In  addition 
to  the  bookkeeping  tasks,  much  additional 
time  is  spent  maintaining  medical  records. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  nurses  spend  up 
to  25%'  of  their  time  on  such  tasks. 

During  the  past  decade,  automated  meth- 
ods for  data  processing  have  become  stand- 
ard practice  throughout  our  society.  Yet  sur- 
prisingly little  of  this  technology  has  been 
applied  In  the  health  field.  Automated  data 
processing  systems  capable  of  handling  both 
bookkeeping  and  medical  data  could  be 
developed  and  tested. 

L«t's  consider  another  area,  that  at  financ- 
ing health  care.  Could  it  be  that  much  of 
the  recent  Inflation  in  health  care  costs  has 
been  produced  by  health  insurance  programs 
that  do  not  encourage  either  those  who  re- 
ceive care,  or  those  who  give  It,  to  keep  costs 
down?  If  so,  this  seriously  affects  many  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  afford  adequate  in- 
surance coverage.  And  it  would  follow  that 
we  need  to  develop  new  methods  of  financing 
and  controlling  the  cost  of  health  care. 

Health  economists  tell  us,  however,  that 
designing  such  programs  Is  still  more  of  an 
art  than  a  science.  We  have  much  to  learn 
before  we  can  design  a  program  that  en- 
courages efficiency  without  compromising 
quality  of  care,  that  distributes  our  limited 
supply  of  health  care  fairly  and  is  satisfying 
both  to  those  who  receive  health  care  and 
to  those  who  deliver  it.  Another  area  for 
study  and  innovation  in  the  Institutes  I  pro- 
pose would  therefore  be  health  economics. 

Let's  turn  now  from  discussion  of  financ- 
ing and  management  to  a  more  exciting 
area — using  technology  to  improve  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disease.  This  coun- 
try's $20  billion  Investment  in  medical  re- 
search has  provided  many  promising  ideas 
that  have  not  yet  been  developed  and  imple- 
mented. I  will  name  but  a  few. 

Heart  attacks  are  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States,  killing  about 
500,000  persons  every  year.  During  the  past 
decade  it  has  become  clear  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  these  deaths  are  theoretically  pre- 
ventable if  appropriate  medical  treatment  can 
be  given  In  time.  After  heart  attack  pa- 
tients reach  the  hospital,  if  they  live  that 
long,  they  receive  such  care  in  Coronary 
Care  Units.  Most  heart  attack  deaths  occur 
soon  after  the  onset  of  symptoms,  before  the 
patient  can  reach  a  hospital.  If  we  can  find 
ways  of  getting  appropriate  medical  treat- 
ment to  heart  attack  patients  more  rapidly, 
It  may  be  possible  to  save  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  each  year.  The  technology  is  avail- 
able: it  remains  for  tis  to  find  ways  of  getting 
it  to  those  who  need  it  in  time. 

Another  major  cause  of  death  and  dis- 
ability Is  stroke,  a  problem  that  strikes  500,- 
000  each  year.  More  than  half  of  those  who 
survive  a  stroke  are  crippled  by  irreversible 
paralysis.  Because  of  recent  advances  in  med- 
icine and  engineering  it  now  appears  possible 
to  identify  more  than  45%  of  those  persons 
who  are  likely  to  have  a  stroke  before  the 
event  occurs.  Once  identified,  surgery  can 
often  be  used  to  reduce  markedly  the  risk  of 
stroke.  Once  again,  the  technology  is  within 
our  grasp;  we  must  find  ways  of  applying  it. 
Cancer  Is  another  area  In  which  application 
of  our  technology  can  produce  great  gains. 
It  is  now  theoretically  possible  to  develop 
semi-automated  systems  quickly  and  ex- 
tensively to  screen  large  groups  of  people 
for  the  early  warning  signs  of  cancer.  Radi- 
ation therapy  and  a  variety  of  powerful  new 
d-ugs  have  been  used  with  Increasing  effect 
during  recent  years  to  reduce  the  mortality 
from  cancer,  but  much  can  still  be  done  In 
this  area.  For  example,  computers  can  be 
used  to  tailor  more  effective  treatment  pro- 
grams lor  each   individual   patient,  rather 
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than  using  a  more  crude  "rule  of  thumb" 
approach  for  everyone.  In  addition,  It  ap- 
pears that  our  basic  researchers  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  breakthrough  for  many  kinds 
of  cancer,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  radical 
new  approaches  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  will  become  feasible  within 
the  next  decade.  We  must  be  prepared  rap- 
idly to  bring  the  Information  concerning  an 
application  of  this  progress  to  those  who 
need  It. 

Almost  any  Imaginative  physician  or  bio- 
medical engineer  can  construct  a  long  list 
of  potentially  feasible  ways  for  improving 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  In 
part,  the  reason  these  have  not  been  devel- 
oped is  that  we  have  lacked  the  necessary 
testing  and  developing  facilities.  My  proposal 
for  a  Southwest  Institutes  of  Health  is  In- 
tended to  fill  this  void. 

In  a  slightly  different  area,  I  have  for 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  particularly  In  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  advocated  the  need  of 
a  federally-financed  computerized  center  of 
research  data  on  the  major  diseases.  This 
would  serve  a  number  of  purposes.  Including 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication 
of  research  efforts,  the  ability  of  a  scientist 
to  find  at  one  place  the  data  on  which  he 
can  then  build,  and  an  obviously  increased 
facility  for  the  application  of  the  results  of 
medical  research.  If,  as  I  now  envision,  Cali- 
fornia becomes  the  Health  Center  for  the 
Nation,  I  would  think  It  logical  and  appro- 
priate to  locate  this  Center  of  Medical  Re- 
search Data  In  our  development  here. 

Another  problem  which  must  be  faced  Is 
that  the  health  Industry  Is  short  of  the 
money  needed  to  acquire  technological  Im- 
provements even  when  they  become  avail- 
able. /  therefore  propose  creation  of  a 
Health  Development  Bank  to  provide  long- 
term,  low-interest  financing  for  implementa- 
tion of  new  health  care  delivery  programs. 
The  problems  of  our  Nation's  health  care 
system  have  often  been  compared  with  the 
general  problem  of  an  under-developed  na- 
tion. The  health  system  needs  financing  with 
which  to  acquire  and  implement  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  producing  services.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  for  such  financial 
support  in  the  Hill-Burton  program  which 
has  provided  for  construction  of  hospital 
faciUties. 

A  large  gap  remains,  however,  because  our 
new  health  care  system  will  require  invest- 
ments In  many  Items  besides  buildings.  The 
Health  Development  Bank  will  be  able  to 
finance  such  acquisitions.  Since  the  loans 
will  have  to  be  repaid,  those  who  accept  them 
win  have  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
economic  Justification  for  their  proposed 
Investments.  By  providing  the  health  in- 
dustry the  money  it  needs  to  improve  Its 
operation,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  help 
from  profit-making  firms  who  presently  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  financial  re- 
turn from  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the 
health  care  system.  During  the  past  decade, 
many  profit-making  firms  have  tried  to  de- 
velop products  and  services  for  the  health 
care  system.  Although  some  progress  ha« 
been  made,  it  has  been  slow  because  the 
health  industry  has  not  had  the  capital  it 
needed  to  make  large  Investments  In  new 
technology.  The  Health  Development  Bank 
should  provide  an  economic  incentive  for  our 
state's  Imaginative  and  productive  business 
community  to  help  develop  tools  for  ovir  new 
health  care  system. 

And  so  I  have  proposed  two  new  organiza- 
tions— the  Southwest  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Health  Development  Bank — which 
will  recognize,  coordinate,  and  compliment 
other  federal  and  state  health  development 
programs  already  in  progress.  The  Institutes 
will  provide  technical  expertise  and  support 
for  the  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
Regional  Medical  Programs.  Their  services 
Will  also  be  available  to  state,  county  and 


local  governments,  as  well  as  to  other  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  health  care. 

The  Health  Development  Bank  can  provide 
a  local  source  of  financial  support  for  Inno- 
vation In  health  care  deUvery,  and  serve  as  a 
mechanism  for  acquiring  and  disbursing  fed- 
eral funds  from  a  variety  of  programs.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  organizations  such  tis  I 
have  proposed  will  be  necessary  in  addition 
to  existing  programs  in  order  to  catalyze  de- 
velopment of  our  new  health  care  delivery 
system  in  California. 

We  have  the  scientific  capability  now  to 
add  at  least  ten  years  to  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  all  Americans  and  to  cut  dra- 
matically the  time  lost  and  suffering  caused 
our  people  due  to  sickness.  I  believe  that  by 
bringing  togetlier  multi-disciplinary  teams 
from  the  enormous  scientific,  teclinological. 
and  industrial  resources  in  California,  we  can 
coiistruct  a  health  care  system  which  will  be 
an  even  bigger  step  forward  for  America  than 
was  that  first  step  by  man  on  the  moon. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  can  see  where 
you  and  the  Institutions  you  represent  can 
play  a  role  in  our  realizing  this  dream. 

By  1975  annual  medical  care  expenditures 
in  the  United  States  will  exceed  100  bllUon 
dollars,  making  health  care  the  largest  single 
segment  of  our  economy.  I  believe  that  Call- 
fornians  have  the  talents  and  resources  to 
show  how  these  vast  funds  can  be  utilized  as 
productively  and  efficiently  as  possible,  and  I 
urge  you  to  Join  me  In  seeing  that  we  take 
the  lead  in  this  ever-growing  enterprise. 

General  Ben  Schriever,  who  organized  our 
nation's  space  program  so  remarkably  well 
once  told  me  that  the  most  impwrtant  single 
step  in  that  complex  undertaking  was  the 
original  decision  of  commitment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  from  our  meeting 
this  morning  might  come  that  vital  Initial 
step  toward  solving  the  nation's  health  care 
crisis — the  commitment  that  California  shall 
show  the  way  toward  providing  adequate, 
effective,  and  reasonable  health  care  for  our 
citizens. 

It  will  be  good  for  the  American  people,  It 
will  be  good  for  California,  and  It  will  be  a 
most  rewarding,  gratifying  and  satisfying  ex- 
perience for  all  of  us  who  have  been  part  of 
the  effort. 


WELFARE  REFORM  NEEDED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  welfare 
reform  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  needed  by 
present  recipients  as  well  as  taxpayers. 
We  will  all  be  better  served  if  real  re- 
form can  be  accomplished.  I  have  worked 
hard  toward  real  reform  and  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  accomplish  it. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  I  have 
worked  to  amend  the  Nixon  family  as- 
sistance plan  so  that  it  will  be  real  re- 
form. I  am  eager  to  work  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration,  Sena- 
tors, and  others  to  help  accomplish  real 
welfare  reform  this  session. 

I  have  set  forth  some  of  my  views  in 
regard  to  tliis  matter  in  a  statement 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  today,  Tuesday,  November  24. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Harris  on  the  Nixon  Family 
Assistance  Plan 

The  editors  of  Newsweek  are  said  to  re- 
ject dull  copy  with  the  notation,  "EGO." 
which  stands  for  "Eyes  Glaze  Over."  The 
principal  difficulty  with  any  discussion  of 
welfare  legislation  Is  that  It  is  so  tedious 
and  detailed  that  the  listener's  eyes  often 


glaze     over    after    the     first    introductory 
phrases. 

That  has  been  one  of  tho  great  barriers 
many  of  us  have  faced  in  trying  to  get  peo- 
ple to  understand  what  viretchedly  wrong 
provisions  are  contained  in  President  Nixon  s 
Family  Assistance  Plan. 

We  have  faced  other  barriers.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  tried  from  the  first  to 
make  it  appear  that  any  opposition  from  the 
progressive  side  of  the  political  spectrum 
would  be  motivated  purely  by  Jealousy  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  getting  the  credit  for  loiig  over- 
due reform.  And  as  the  editor  of  one  news- 
paper put  it.  "We've  opposed  him  on  every- 
thing else,  and  we  Just  have  to  support  him 
on  something." 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  1967  session  of 
Congress,  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  I  opposed  our  party  leadership  in 
the  Senate  and  our  President — and  risked 
kiUing  pending .  Social  Security  benefit  in- 
creases— to  try  to  stop  punitive  and  regres- 
sive welfare  legislation  from  being  enacted. 
"True."  some  said  then,  "this  bill  will  hurt 
present  welfare  recipients,  but  we  Just  have 
to  pass  it  If  we're  going  to  give  an  Increase 
to  social  security  beneficiaries,  since  both  are 
tied  together  in  one  bill." 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  thought  that  was 
a  cruel  trade-off,  which  should  not  in  good 
conscience  be  agreed  to. 

A  similar  argument  made  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan — 
that  we  should  aid  some  new  recipients  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  the  benefits  and  repeal- 
ing the  rights  of  present  recipients — is 
equally  Indefensible. 

The  Nixon  Family  Assistance  Plan,  which 
wEis  inadequate  to  start  with,  got  worse,  not 
better,  as  it  was  considered  and  modified 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  What  the 
Finance  Committee  rejected  last  Friday  was 
not  the  original  Nixon  proposal,  nor  even 
second  or  third  version  of  that  proposal. 
What  we  voted  against  Friday  was  the  fifth 
administration  version  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan. 

Day  by  day  over  the  past  weeks  of  debate 
In  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  gave 
ground  on  the  more  progressive  parts  of  their 
welfare  bill  In  order  to  secure  conservative 
votes.  Day  by  day.  nearly  every  change  in 
this  legislation  made  it  less  consistent  with 
the  principles  which  were  said  to  have  moti- 
vated Its  introduction. 

For  example,  the  bill  we  rejected  would 
have  ended  federal  support  for  the  present 
limited  unemployed-parent  program,  which 
permits  men  to  register  for  work  or  work- 
training,  remain  with  their  families,  and  still 
qualify  for  welfare  benefits.  Repeal  of  this 
program  would  have  had  an  Intolerable  im- 
pact on  p>oor  families  because  it  would  have 
given  greater  encouragement  than  does  the 
present  system  for  fathers  to  desert  their 
wives  and  children  In  order  to  let  them  qual- 
ify for  welfare  benefits. 

Further,  during  the  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  a.sked  then-Secretary 
Pinch  whether  It  would  be  possible  under 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  for  welfare  offi- 
cials in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  force  the 
mother  of  a  school-age  child  to  put  her  chil- 
dren in  a  questionable  day-care  program 
after  school  hours,  against  her  will,  and  to 
force  her  to  pick  cotton  at  the  going  local 
wage.  Secretary  Finch  agreed  that  this  could 
result.  It  could  still  result  under  the  present 
version  of  the  plan,  and  I  find  It  horrifying 
that  anyone  today  would  advocate  such  a 
system. 

The  bill  we  rejected  would  have  reduced 
welfare  payments  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  present  welfare  recipients  across  the  na- 
tion. Pew  of  those  people,  even  under  the 
present  system,  receive  an  Income  they  can 
live  OB. 
The  bill  we  rejected  would  have  created  a 
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monstrosity.  Each  state  would 

had  sixty-four  different  options  of  how 

sttTJcture  Its  relationship  with  the  Federal 

« rnment  under  various  combinations  of 

='amily  Assistance  Plan.  Medicaid,  food 

tmd  other  related  programs. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 

strong  and  highly  Impressive  testimony 

these   and   other   provisions   of  the 

plan  in  special  hearings  sponsored  by 

McCarthy  Just  prior  to  the  Finance 

action  last  week. 

Is  not  too  late  for  real  reform.  The  ad- 

itration   has   not    lost    anything — since 

say  they  will  offer  the  Family  Asslst- 

Plan  as  an  amendment  on  the  Senate 

—except    the    momentum    they    would 

gained  If  I  and  others  had  voted  to  re- 

the  bill   out   for  consideration  on  the 

e  floor.  This  remains  true  even  though 

other  senators  had  made  it  very  clear 

administration  from  the  first  that  we 

try  to  amend  or  kill  the  Family  Asslst- 

Plan  on  the  floor. 

I  told  Secretary  Richardson  X  had 
not  even   to  vote   to  bring  the  bill 
Committee,  I  told  him  also  I  would  be 
;o  work  with  him  to  produce  an  accept- 
3ill  if  he  would  be  willing  to  negotiate 
those  who  agree  with  the  basic  princi- 
1  nvolved.  rather  than  those  who  do  not. 
must  be  a  recognition  of  the  right 
e  to  a  decent  minimum  income,  with 
payment  of  $2464  provided  right  now. 
t  recipient  can  be  hurt  or  present 
under    the    law    lost.   No   mother   of 
age  children  must  be  forced  to  work, 
pv^rson  should  be  forced  to  work  in  a  sub- 
job  at  substandard  pay;  any  system 
requires    either    depressed    wages    and 
it  less  likely  that  poor  people  can  es- 
poverty   by    working  full   time.   There 
also  be  greatly  expanded  job  oppor- 
es  for  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
ooklng  for  work  in  this  country, 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
said  to  me  last  week.  "What  Presi- 
tJixon  is  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  Is  to 
btth  the  Wallace  voters  and  the  Hum- 
voters  on  his  side,  and  it  cannot  be 


I  annot  be  done.  And  between  now  and 
the  measure  comes  up  in  the  Sen- 
President  had  better  decide  which 


t  me 

tlie 

wa  ats. 


Wa  IHINCTON. 


Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senator. 


PRO  »OSED  TAX  CONVENTIONS 
WITH  BELGIUM,  FINLAND,  AND 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  AND 
ESTATE  TAX  CONVENTION  WITH 
THJe  NETHERLANDS 


FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
information   of   the   Senate,  I  ask 
mous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
point  in  the  Record  the  state- 
which    Mr.   Laurence    N.    Wood- 
Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee 
Internal    Revenue    Taxation,    sub- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
.  It  contains  a  fine  explanation  of 
conventions  with  Belgium,  Fin- 
and  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  the 
tax  convention  with  the  Nether- 
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Thire  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoi  D,  as  follows: 

Stat  ement  of  Laurence  N.  Woodworth 

As    requested    by    the    Foreign    Relations 
Comnittee 
on 
an 


the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 

Revenue  Taxation  has  prepared 

of  the   four  tax  treaties  being 

by  the  committee  which  I  will 


submit  for  the  record.  This  morning  I  would 
like  to  limit  my  comments  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  highlights  of  these  treaties. 

The  three  income  tax  treaties  before  the 
committee,  with  the  exceptions  which  I  will 
point  out  In  just  a  few  moments,  follow  the 
general  format  of  tax  treaties  in  the  past. 

The  existing  tax  convention  with  Belgium 
was  signed  In  1948  and  modified  by  supple- 
mentary conventions  In  1952  and  1957  and 
by  a  protocol  in  1965.  The  proposed  conven- 
tion replaces  these  conventions  and  protocol. 
The  present  income  tax  convention  with 
Finland  was  signed  in  1952  and  would  be 
replaced  by  the  proposed  convention. 

The  existing  tax  convention  with  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  was  signed  in  1966  but  ceased  to 
be  effective  at  the  end  of  1969.  It  was  a  treaty 
of  limited  scope  and  had  been  entered  Into 
pending  development  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive income  tax  convention. 

The  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Finland  are 
both  in  large  part  an  effort  toward  moderni- 
zation and  standardization  of  international 
tax  treaties.  They  also  reflect  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  In  the  U.S.  tax  laws 
in  recent  years,  particularly  by  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966.  Probably  the  prin- 
cipal change  made  in  this  respect  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "effectively  connected"  concept  in 
place  of  the  so-called  "force  of  attraction" 
doctrine.  Under  the  effectively  connected 
concept,  a  resident  of  one  country  who  has 
an  investment  In  the  other  country  will  be 
entitled  to  the  reduced  rates  of  or  exemp- 
tions from  tax  provided  by  the  treaty  for  In- 
vestment Income  even  though  he  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  source  country, 
so  long  as  the  Income  Is  not  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  establishment. 
This  concept  may  be  found  in  all  three  of 
these  treaties. 

In  the  case  of  the  Belgian  and  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  treaties,  the  terms  United  States 
and  Belgium  or  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are 
defined  as  Including  their  continental  shelves 
insofar  as  Income  arising  from  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  natural  resources  on  the 
continental  shelf  is  concerned.  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  similar  provision  added  to  the 
tax  laws  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Trinidad  and  Tobago  treaty  differs 
from  the  usual  conventions  in  two  signifi- 
cant respects.  These  arise  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  treaties  are  with  developed  coun- 
tries, while  Trinidad  and  Tobago  falls  into 
the  category  of  a  developing  country.  First, 
the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  treaty  provides  for 
the  deferral  of  both  countries'  taxes  which 
would  otherwise  be  Imposed  on  the  transfer 
of  technical  assistance  (such  as  patents,  de- 
signs, know-how,  and  related  services)  by  a 
U.S.  corporation  to  a  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
corporation  in  return  for  stock  of  the  latter. 
This  Is  designed  to  Induce  the  flow  of  know- 
how  and  related  services  to  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

There  was  a  similar  provision  In  the  pro- 
posed treaties  with  Thailand  and  Israel,  trea- 
ties on  which  this  committee  has  not  acted. 
The  treatment  provided  under  this  provision 
differs  in  three  re.<;pects  from  the  treatment 
otherwise  applicable  under  present  law.  First, 
It  provides  for  the  tax-free  transfer  of  this 
technical  assistance  whether  or  not  it  Is  clas- 
sified as  property  under  existing  law.  Second, 
under  present  law.  property  may  not  be  con- 
tributed on  a  tax-free  basis  under  section 
351  to  a  corporation  except  where  the  trans- 
feror has  at  least  80  percent  control  of  the 
transferee.  Under  this  treaty,  transfers  by 
U.S.  corporations  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
corporations  would  not  have  to  meet  this  80 
percent  test  In  order  to  be  tax  free.  Third, 
advance  rulings  under  section  367  would  not 
have  to  be  obtained  on  transfers  from  U.S. 
corporations  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago  corpo- 
rations in  order  to  assure  the  tax-free  status 
of  the  transfer  (although  some  sort  of  ruling 
or  notification  procedure  might  be  required 
under  the  treaty.) 


In  the  absence  of  this  treaty  provision,  the 
transfer  of  technical  assistance  which  was 
not  considered  property  would  be  taxable,  re- 
gardless of  the  transferor's  percentage  of 
ownership  of  the  transferee,  and  would  re- 
sult in  ordinary  income.  If  the  technical  as- 
sistance tran.sferred  were  classified  as  prop- 
erty and  the  transfer  was  taxable  because  the 
transferor  had  less  than  80  percent  control  of 
the  transferee,  the  transaction  generally 
would  result  in  the  realization  of  a  capital 
gain  except  where  the  property  transferred 
was  a  patent,  invention,  model,  design,  secret 
formula  or  process,  or  similar  property  and 
the  transferor  had  more  than  50  percent  con- 
trol of  the  transferee.  In  this  case,  the  trans- 
action would  result  in  ordinary  income.  Since 
the  treaty  provision  in  question  is  a  tax 
deferral  provision.  It  does  not  affect  the  char- 
acter of  Income  arising  on  a  transfer  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  but  rather  defers  taxation  of 
the  income  until  the  stock  received  In  the 
transfer  is  disposed  of. 

The  second  principal  difference  in  the 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  treaty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  Trinidad  and  Tobago  makes  a  re- 
duction in  Its  withholding  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest  which  flow  from  that  country  to 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  with- 
holding taxes  on  this  type  of  income  are  not 
reduced.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  encourage 
the  outflow  of  capital  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
but  not  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States.  The  Trinidad  and  Tobago  withhold- 
ing tax  on  intercorporate  dividends  (where 
the  recipient  has  a  10  percent  ownership  in- 
terest) is  reduced  from  25  percent  to  10  per- 
cent and  the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  is  reduced  from  30  per- 
cent to  15  percent  where  the  recipient  is  a 
financial  institution  not  having  a  permanent 
establishment  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Still  one  more  point  of  difference  between 
these  three  income  tax  treaties  and  prior 
treaties  is  that  all  three  of  the  treaties  pro- 
vide that  the  countries  involved  may,  under 
a  mutual  agreement  procedure,  establish 
common  meanings  for  undefined  terms  used 
in  the  proposed  conventions.  This  should  en- 
able the  countries  Involved  to  work  out  their 
differences  arising  from  variations  In  the  way 
terms  are  used. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  treatment  of 
dividends,  interest  and  royalties  under  the 
three  treaties.  Under  the  Belgian  treaty,  the 
rate  of  source  country  tax  on  dividends  will 
continue  as  in  the  past  to  be  limited  to  15 
percent.  In  addition,  dividends  paid  by  a  U.S. 
corporation  to  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  are 
to  be  exempt  from  Belgian  tax  even  though 
received  In  Belgium.  Presently  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  20  percent  tax. 

In  the  treaty  with  Finland,  the  withhold- 
ing tax  on  intercorporate  dividends  has  been 
limited  to  5  percent  in  the  past  where  there 
was  a  95  percent  ownership  Interest.  Under 
the  proposed  convention,  this  Is  to  be  appli- 
cable where  there  Is  a  10  percent  or  larger 
Interest  (in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  dividends 
would  be  taxed  by  the  United  States  at  a  30 
percent  rate  and  by  Finland  at  a  15  percent 
rate).  As  I  have  already  indicated,  in  the 
case  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  withholding  tax  on  dividends  is 
to  be  reduced  from  25  percent  to  10  percent 
where  there  is  a  10  percent  ownership  in- 
terest. The  same  is  also  true  for  the  branch 
profits  tax  imposed  by  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  interest.  Under  the  Bel- 
gian treaty,  the  present  generally  applicable 
15  percent  withholding  rate  on  interest  is 
continued,  but  an  exemption  Is  to  be  avail- 
able under  the  proposed  convention  where 
the  interest  is  received  by  the  government  of 
one  of  the  countries,  is  interest  on  commer- 
cial credit  arising  from  sales  between  resi- 
dents of  the  two  countries  or  Is  interest  on 
bank  deposits  or  interbank  loans. 

In    the    case    of    the    Finnish    treaty,    the 

present  exemption  for  interest  is  continued. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Trinidad  and  Toba- 
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go,  the  withholding  tax  on  Interest  is  reduced 
from  30  percent  to  15  percent  where  the  re- 
cipient is  a  financial  Institution  not  having 
a  permanent  establishment  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

In  the  case  of  royalties,  the  Belgian  treaty 
continues  the  present  exemption  from  source 
country  withholding  tax  In  the  case  of  non- 
mineral  royalties  and  in  addition  provides 
that  these  royalties  are  to  be  considered  as 
derived  from  sources  within  the  country  of 
residence  of  the  payor.  The  normal  rule  under 
our  tax  laws  Is  that  this  tj-pe  of  income  has 
its  source  In  the  country  in  which  the  prop- 
erty right  is  used. 

■Tlie  present  exemption  from  source  coun- 
try tax  for  artistic  royalties  under  the  Fin- 
nish treaty  is  extended  to  cover  industrial 
and  commercial  royalties.  In  the  absence  of 
the  convention  these  royalties  would  be  taxed 
at  30  percent  by  the  United  States  and  at 
the  regular  rates  by  Finland. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, artistic  royalties  will  be  exempt  from 
source  country  taxation  and  Industrial  and 
scientific  royalties  will  be  subject  to  a  15 
percent  rate  of  tax.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty, 
these  royalties  would  be  taxed  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  at 
a  30  percent  rate. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
capital  gains.  In  the  Belgian  treaty,  the  re- 
ciprocal exemption  already  applying  to  In- 
come from  shipping  and  air  transportation 
Is  extended  to  gains  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  ships  or  aircraft.  In  addition,  an  exemp- 
tion from  source  country  tax  is  also  provided 
for  capital  gains  (other  than  on  real  prop- 
erty) which  are  not  effectively  connected 
with  a  source  country  permanent  establish- 
ment (or  fixed  base).  Nonbusiness  capital 
gains  of  an  individual  are  not  taxed  unless 
the  individtial  is  present  in  the  source  coun- 
try for  183  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

Substantially  the  same  rules  apply  under 
the  Finnish  treaty. 

Finally,  I  should  probably  also  call  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  rules  relating  to 
foreign  tax  credits  under  the  proposed  In- 
come tax  treaties.  First,  In  the  case  of  the 
Belgian  treaty,  the  foreign  tax  credit  limita- 
tion is  not  formulated  In  terms  of  a  specific 
type  of  limitation.  Our  other  income  tax 
treaties  normally  have  Imposed  a  per  coun- 
try limitation  on  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The 
limitation  under  the  convention  will  be  what- 
ever limitation  Is  generally  applicable  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Also  under  the 
Belgian  treaty,  business  profits  and  other  In- 
come which  Belgium  may  tax  under  the  con- 
vention are  treated  as  from  soiu'ces  within 
Belgium  even  though  the  United  States  tax 
laws  may  treat  them  as  from  sources  outside 
Belgium.  This,  of  course,  Is  significant  In 
determining  the  amount  of  foreign  taxes  eli- 
gible for  the  credit.  A  similar  rule  may  also 
be  found  In  the  treaties  with  Finland  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

The  estate  tax  treaty  with  the  Netherlands 
differs  In  significance  from  the  Income  tax 
treaties  In  that  it  establishes  an  entirely  new 
pattern  for  estate  tax  conventions.  The 
United  States  has  12  estate  tax  treaties,  the 
most  recent  of  which  Is  the  1962  Canadian 
treaty. 

The  proposed  convention  has  as  its  objec- 
tive the  same  goal  as  the  other  estate  tax 
treaties — fessenlng  double  taxation  at  death 
and  the  prevention  of  tax  evasion. 

This  treaty,  however,  sets  a  new  pattern  In 
effecting  these  results.  This  is  primarily  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  the  past  treaties  have  not 
successfully  dealt  with  the  situations  where 
employees  of  private  businesses  die  while  on 
a  foreign  assignment  that  is  basically  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

Our  existing  estate  tax  conventions  give 
primary  Jurisdiction  to  the  country  where  the 
property  Involved  has  a  sittis.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  both  the  country  of  domicile  and 
the  country  of  situs  Imposing  an  estate  tax 


with  respect  to  the  same  property,  but  by  the 
country  of  domicile  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
the  tax  paid  with  respect  to  this  property  in 
the  country  of  situs.  The  principal  difficulty 
with  this  approach  has  been  that  where  an 
employee  of  a  corporation  is  abroad  for  a 
period  of  time  both  the  country  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  country  where  he  is  employed 
considers  they  are  the  country  of  domicile, 
and  thus  both  would  tax  his  property  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Tax  conventions  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  in  the  past  have  dealt 
with  this  problem  by  a  rule  which  In  these 
cases  splits  the  tax  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. However,  under  this  approach,  the  total 
tax  could  turn  out  to  be  more  than  the  tax 
that  woiUd  have  been  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  alone. 

Tlie  Dutch  treaty,  which  may  very  well  be 
a  precedent  for  other  treaties,  generally  ap- 
proaches this  problem  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  First,  It  gives  primary  Jurisdiction  to 
the  country  where  the  property  is  located, 
only  In  the  case  of  real  property  and  busi- 
ness assets  which  are  effectively  connected 
with  a  permanent  establishment. 

Second,  where  both  countries  would  tax  on 
a  \.'orldwlde  basis,  U  distinguishes  between 
the  country  of  citizenship  and  the  country 
of  domicile  by  providing  generally  that  where 
a  citizen  was  in  the  other  country  for  not 
more  than  7  out  of  the  10  years  before  death 
and  did  not  have  a  clear  Intent  to  remain 
there  Indefinitely,  the  country  In  which  he 
was  located  will  not  impose  an  estate  tax  In 
his  case  except  to  the  extent  of  the  real  prop- 
erty and  business  property  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  even  that  generally  will  be 
Imposed  at  the  lower  rates  applicable  to  non- 
resident aliens  and  in  the  case  of  US.  citizens 
in  the  Netherlands,  subject  to  a  50  percent 
marital  deduction  and  an  exemption  from 
tax  of  small  estates  ($30,000  or  less).  In  this 
case,  only  the  country  of  citizenship  would 
impose  tax  on  the  worldwide  estate  of  the 
individual  involved  and  allow  a  credit  only 
for  the  taxes  imposed  on  this  real  or  business 
property. 

Third,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  indi- 
vidual Involved  Is  domiciled  In  the  other 
country  for  more  than  7  years,  then  both  the 
country  of  citizenship  and  country  of  domi- 
cile would  impose  their  taxes  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  However,  in  this  case,  the  country  of 
citizenship  would  relinquish  its  primary  Ju- 
risdiction by  allowing  a  foreign  tax  credit  for 
the  tax  Imposed  by  the  country  of  domicile. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  basic  pattern 
of  taxation  I  have  described  above  will  cover 
the  large  majority  of  cases.  The  proposed 
treaty,  however,  also  contains  a  series  of  rules 
to  deal  with  other  situations,  such  as  where 
a  citizen  of  one  country  Is  domiciled  In  the 
other  country  for  less  than  7  years,  but  in- 
tends to  remain  there  permanently. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG 
DEPENDENCE  PREVENTION, 

TREATMENT,    AND    REIiABILITA- 
TION  ACT  OF   1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
tmfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3562)  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ABORTIVE  POW  RESCUE  MIS- 
SION TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
with  a  shred  of  compassion  can  remain 
unconcerned  over  the  uncertain  fate  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam. 

No  one,  who  believes  in  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  can  be 
uncritical  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment for  its  failure  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

But  compassion  for  our  men,  and  op- 
position to  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  follies  of  the  administration's 
latest  military  adventure.  One  need  not 
question  the  motives  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  question 
their  judgment.  One  need  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  anguish  of  the  families 
of  American  prisoners  and  of  those  miss- 
ing in  action  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  aborti\e  raid. 

I  am  troubled,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  a  sucess  in  this  instance  would  still 
have  been  a  failure  for  hundreds  of  other 
prisoners.  It  would  have  been  a  failure, 
because  it  would  have  further  disrupted 
any  chance  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  North  Vietnamese — the  best 
way  we  can  end  the  war,  reduce  the  time 
Americans  will  have  to  fight  and  die  in 
Indochina,  and  obtain  the  release  of  the 
brave  Americans  now  held  captive. 

We  do  not  need  to  have  the  President 
in  the  White  House,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  Pentagon,  trying  to  prove 
how  tough  they  are  and  how  ready  they 
are  to  ran  risks,  by  sending  courageous 
men  on  a  valiant  exercise  In  futility. 

The  world  looks  to  the  United  States, 
not  for  sporadic  demonstrations  of  mili- 
tary might  and  individual  bravery,  but 
for  steady,  firm,  and  resolute  demonstra- 
tions of  the  capacity  to  lead,  to  act  with 
sound  judgment,  and  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  an  early  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Indochina. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  our  real  chal- 
lenge, and  should  be  our  prime  objective. 
In  my  judgment,  the  incident  which  was 
described  to  us  yesterday  was  inconsist- 
ent with  that  objective. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing .some  of  us  were  prinleged  to  be  pres- 
ent with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
others  in  a  meeting  of  the  Armed  Ser\- 
ices  Committee,  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  in  some  detail  the  ex- 
pedition just  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Since  that  briefing,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  three  wives  of 
prisoners,  one  of  whom  made  the  state- 
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meiit  that  she  would  rather  have  her 
husjand  die  attempting  to  escape  than 
rot  to  death  in  a  prison  camp. 

Tp  me,  this  is  the  basic  question.  Tliis 
basic  issue.  I  understand  that  later 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  press  con- 
,  called  by  the  wives  and  mothers 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  Amer- 
missing  in  action,  at  which  time 
will  commend  the  Secretary  of  De- 
i  e  and  the  courageous  men.  General 
Manor.  Colonel  Simons,  and  the  others 
whc  participated  in  this  most  courageous 
act 
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I  stated  yesterday,  it  is  not  difficult 
us.  in  the  luxury  of  our  homes  or 
offices,  to  suggest  that  we  wait,  to 
that  we  negotiate,  to  suggest  that 
action  taken  was  incorrect.  But  it 
to  me  that  were  we  in  the  po- 
of prisoners  of  war  or  Americans 
in  action,  and  had  we  been  im- 
under  almost  intolerable  con- 
for  1  year,  2  years,  3  years.  4 
or  5  years,  we  might  have  a  differ- 
view. 

wife  also  commented  to  me  this 

that  she  could  sustain  herself 

for  another  6  months,  knowing  our 

cares  and  that  there  are 

who  will  risk  their  lives  to 

their  fellow  men. 

recognize  the  difference  of  opinion 

have  with  reference  to  policy 

\|ietnam.  I  do  not.  of  course,  question 

right  to  differ.  But  the  underlying 

with  reference  to  the  courageous 

in  an  effort  to  rescue  American  pris- 

s  has  nothing  to  do  with  American 

in  Vietnam.  It  was  a  bold  efifort. 

as  a  courageous  effort,  earned  on 

^Jolunteers  who  would  do  it  again;  and 

they  do  if  an  opportunity  presents 

f. 

s,  we  encourage  the  writing  of  let- 
to  Hanoi.  Almost  every  Member  of 
body  has  made  speeches  about  pris- 
of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
.  We  suggest  that  more  letters  be 
We    suggest    activities    within 
States.  We  suggest  more  and  more 
done. 

\f  aybe  these  are  futile  gestures.  Maybe 
ihould  not  do  it.  Maybe  we  should 
wait,  and  wait,  and  wait. 
Afnericans   died  last   week   in   North 
prison    camps.    Americans 
the  week  before  in  North  Vietnam- 
prison  camps.  Should  we  take  the 
of  the  Senate  and  criticize  the  ef- 
of   those   who  attempt   to  rescue 
prisoners?  It  seems  to  the  jun- 
senator  from  Kansas  the  height  of 
.  We  should  be  grateful  that  we  have 
dositions  of  responsibility  men  such 
President    Nixon,    Secretai-y    Laird, 
Manor,  Colonel  Simons,  and  the 
who  volunteered,  who  risked  their 
in  the  best  American  tradition  to 
to  the  mothers,  to  the  wives, 
children,  to  the  world,  yes  to  the 
that  we  shall  never  forget  our 
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said  yesterday,  I  commend  the  ef- 
It  would  have  been  better,  of  course, 
one  man  or  10  men  or  40  been  res- 
Then  it  would  have  been  a  glaring 
in  the  eyes  of  most  everyone.  But 
i)risoners  were  there.  But  this  does 
diminish  the  effort,  this  does  not 


diminish  the  concern,  and  this  does  not 
diminish  the  boldness  of  this  venture. 

I  trust  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine, 
and  others  in  this  Chamber,  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  volunteers.  But  to  use  this 
effort  to  save  American  lives  and  attempt 
to  blow  it  up  into  a  change  in  adminis- 
tration policy  in  the  Vietnam  war  ex- 
ceeds anything  that  I  can  comprehend. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  trust  the  Senator  is 
not  describing  the  statement  I  made  this 
morning.  If  he  is,  I  suggest  that  he  read 
my  statement  in  the  Record. 

I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  to  criticize  this  action. 
I  am  as  concerned  as  he  is  with  the  fate 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  What  we 
are  disagreeing  about  is  not  the  objective 
of  bringing  these  men  home  but  the 
means  that  are  used  at  any  given  time 
to  advance  that  objective. 

I  have  not  heard  it  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  or  by  the  admin- 
istration that  the  way  to  get  all  our  pris- 
oners of  war  back  is  to  launch  a  mili- 
tary effort  calculated  to  achieve  that 
result.  If  one  were  to  take  the  Senator's 
argument  literally,  it  would  appear  to 
support  a  military  plan  to  bring  back, 
not  one  or  10  or  40  prisoners  of  war,  but 
a  military  plan  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  bring  them  all  back.  This  clearly 
would  involve  a  major  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  not  heard  it  proposed. 
I  have  not  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
administration  intends  that  or  has  it 
under  consideration,  and  I  hope  it  does 
not.  If  I  am  right  in  that  assessment,  we 
are  not  really  talking  about  an  effective 
way  of  bringing  all  our  American  pris- 
oners of  war  back  when  we  disagree 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  incident. 

The  Senator's  argument  is  not  that 
this  is  an  effective  way  of  bringing  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  back,  but  that 
it  was  a  symbolic  gesture  to  indicate 
our  concern  about  American  prisoners 
of  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  mothers 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  these 
prisoners.  If  this  is  what  was  involved — 
a  symbolic  gesture  to  reassure  the  dear 
ones  of  these  American  prisoners  of  war 
that  we  care  about  them — did  we,  in  the 
process,  incur  risks  which  run  counter 
to  the  objective  of  bringing  them  home? 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  disagreement, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas: 
whether  or  not  this  incident,  this  effort 
on  our  part  advanced  in  any  way  the 
ultimate  objective  of  bringing  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  back.  The  wisdom 
of  this  step  ought  to  be  measured  against 
that,  not  against  the  importance  of  indi- 
cating to  the  dear  ones  of  these  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  that  we  care  about 
them,  much  as  we  all  desire  to  reassure 
them  on  that  score. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  I  made  it  very  clear  and 
am  certain  the  Senator  from  Maine 
shares  the  view  those  who  volunteered 
should  be  commended.  It  was  a  coura- 
geous act,  whethei  we  agree  or  not. 

But  how  many  must  die  in  prison 
camps,  how  many  wives  must  be  told 
they   are  widows,  how  many  children 


must  be  told  they  are  fatheriess,  and  how 
many  parents  must  be  told  their  sons 
have  died  in  a  prison  camp  before  we 
take  some  initiative? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  sug- 
guesting  an  all-out  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  or  raids  wherever  prisoners 
may  be  kept.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  suggesting  a  flexible  policy,  that  if  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  rescue 
American  prisoners  of  war,  we  should 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 
That  does  not  mean  any  enlargement  of 
the  war.  That  is  the  point  I  make.  If  we 
condemn  the  act  of  courage,  that  is  one 
thing.  If  the  Senator  suggests  that  this 
act  enlarged  the  war  in  North  Vietnam 
or  anywhere  in  Indochina,  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  disagrees. 

I  do  not  fault  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  know  his  concern  for  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Who  can.  however,  speak 
with  more  authority,  with  more  feeling, 
and  with  more  knowledge  than  the  wives 
themselves?  Not  10  or  20  minutes  ago, 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  visited  with  three 
wives.  I  accept  their  feelings  and  their 
thoughts.  I  accept  their  statement  that 
"it  is  better  to  have  my  husband  die  in 
a  rescue  attempt  than  rot  to  death  in  a 
prison  cell." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  were  the  mother  or 
the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  an  American 
prisoner  of  war,  I  would  respond  posi- 
tively to  any  suggestion  designed  to  bring 
those  prisoners  back.  Does  that  mean 
that  their  emotional  reaction  to  the  de- 
sirability of  bringing  their  boys  home 
necessarily  documents  the  wisdom  of  any 
step  that  might  be  taken?  Does  it  justify 
any  and  all  steps  that  might  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  that  objective? 

I  suspect  that  if  many  of  them  were 
asked,  "Should  we  then  launch  a  major 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  in  order  to 
bring  them  all  back,  not  just  a  handful?" 
they  might  say  "yes"  to  that  proposition. 
To  these  people,  who  are  concerned 
about  their  loved  ones,  that  is  their  ob- 
jective. That  does  not  mean  that  any 
action  taken  in  the  name  of  that  objec- 
tive is  necessarily  a  wise  one. 

The  question  I  am  raising — and  I  am 
not  doing  it  to  belabor  the  administra- 
tion— is  this:  Does  this  kind  of  effort 
truly  advance  us,  and  the  loved  ones  of 
these  men,  toward  the  objective  of  bring- 
ing them  all  home? 

The  Senator  emphasizes  that  no  one 
is  proposing  a  military  means  to  bring 
them  all  home.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  that  from  time  to  time,  if  there  is 
a  chance  to  bring  a  handful  home  by  this 
means,  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  dOr  What  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  if  we  embark  on 
that  kind  of  policy,  of  reaching  in  from 
time  to  time  to  get  a  handful  of  prisoners 
back,  we  may  exacerbate  the  situation, 
we  may  be  risking  an  escalation  of  the 
nar,  we  may  minimize  the  prospects  of  a 
negotiated  settlement,  and  we  may  fur- 
ther delay  the  day  when  we  may  bring 
them  all  back. 

I  raise  this  question  and  I  make  this 
point  this  morning  in  order  to  generate 
whatever  inhibiting  effect  I  may  have 
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upon  the  consideration  of  a  repetition  of 
such  efforts  and  incidents  in  the  future. 
Unless  we  raise  such  question,  then  there 
will  be  no  such  inhibitions  or  restraints 
and  we  may  find  ourselves  making  this 
kind  of  effort  as  a  matter  of  practice.  I 
think  that  if  we  were  to  do  that,  we 
would  really  risk  an  escalation  of  the 
war.  I  am  not  anticipating  that  that  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  am  anticipating 
nothing.  I  am  just  saying  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed about  this  effort  because  I  think 
it  can  lead  to  some  undesirable  results, 
and  I  consider  it  my  responsibility  to 
suggest  what  those  undesirable  results 
can  he. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  Let  me  suggest  an  undesir- 
able result  if  we  do  nothing,  it  will  mean 
more  deaths  in  prison  camps. 

Let  me  suggest  that  I  do  not  question 
the  Senator's  right  to  question  the  action 
taken.  Perhaps  out  of  disagreement  we 
may  find  some  solution.  But  to  say  that  it 
is  an  incorrect  step  without  offering  any 
alternative,  or  to  say  that  we  should  con- 
tinue negotiations  offers  little  hope  to 
the  prisoners,  or  their  families. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  made  it 
clear  that  the  most  effective  way  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  would  be  through 
negotiation.  President  Nixon  has  ini- 
tiated, through  Ambassador  Bruce,  a 
cease-fire  proposal.  One  of  the  specific 
points  is  release  of  prisoners. 

This  Government  has  made  an  offer 
which  has  never  before  been  made  in 
history;  namely,  that  we  will  release  33,- 
000  prisoners  in  exchange  for  3,000  of 
ours. 
Still  no  response  from  the  enemy. 
How  many  steps  backward  must  our 
Government  take?  How  long  must  we 
wait  for  a  response  from  the  other  side? 

Now,  perhaps 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  a  second — I  believe  we 
may  be  violating  a  rule  of  the  Senate 

here,  but  in  any  event 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  couple  of  minutes 
anyway. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  hope,  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  share  his  view,  that  whenever 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  save  an  Amer- 
ican life,  or  to  rescue  a  downed  pilot,  or 
to  rescue  an  American  prisoner,  our 
Government  should  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity.  I  see  notliing  improper 
in  that  kind  of  policy. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  nearly  every  American  pris- 
oner in  a  prison  camp  today,  in  North 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  wherever  it  may  be, 
is  there  because  of  the  bombings  in  the 
late  1960's— 1965,  1966,  1967,  and  1968— 
and  the  bombing  was  stopped  in  Novem- 
ber 1968,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  well 
knows. 

However,  there  is  a  continuing  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  Government,  and 
on  the  part  of  any  administration, 
whether  it  be  Republican  or  Democratic, 
to  help  free  all  American  prisoners. 

Again  I  commend  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  recent  incident  and  if 
they  see  another  opportunity  then  I.  for 
one,  would  hope  that  they  would  take 
that  risk — not  an  empty  risk,  not  a  sym- 


bolic gesture,  but  a  risk  that  would  be 
taken  to  save  American  lives. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  sees  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  American  tradition 
in  the  venture  imder taken. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield  at  that 
point,  I  just  have  a  word  or  two. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  really  in- 
tends the  full  implication  of  what  he  is 
saying  in  the  remarks  he  has  just  made. 

The  suggestion  that  because  we  are 
frustrated  about  our  inability  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  final  conclusion,  any  step 
is  justified  if  its  objective  is  to  reach 
even  a  handful  of  our  prisoners  of  war  to 
return  them  to  freedom 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  said  opportunity,  not  step. 
There  is  a  vast  difference. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  prefaced  my  statement 
by  saying  that  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  did  not  intend  the  full  im- 
plications of  what  he  had  just  said. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  like  trying  a  case  be- 
fore a  jury,  if  we  are  going  to  stick  to 
the  facts  then  let  us  stick  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  been  a 
little  free  with  the  implications  he  draws 
from  what  I  have  said  this  morning.  I 
think  neither  of  us  intends  to  misstate 
what  the  other  has  said. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  if  we 
are  going  to  respond  to  all  our  frustra- 
tions about  the  war  and  our  inability  to 
bring  it  to  a  final  conclusion  by  encour- 
aging such  military  efforts  as  this  one. 
whenever  we  can  devise  a  military  effort 
which  would  have  some  potential  to 
reach  into  North  Vietnam  to  rescue  a 
handful  of  prisoners,  then  all  we  are  do- 
ing is  embarking  upon  a  military  course 
that  could  escalate  the  whole  war. 

If  one  incident  can  be  justified,  then 
two  can  be  justified,  or  tliree  can  be  jus- 
tified. If  our  objective  is  20,  30,  or  40  pris- 
oners, our  objective  could  just  as  easily 
be  all  of  the  hundreds  of  American  pris- 
oners that  are  there.  The  principle  is 
the  same. 

I  am  sure  that  our  military  people 
could  devise  a  military  effort  aimed  at 
recovering  all  of  our  prisoners  of  war, 
if  we  gave  them  that  mission. 

The  question  is.  How  far  down  that 
road  are  we  willing  to  go? 

The  next  question  is.  What  risks  are 
there  to  even  the  first  step  down  that 
road? 

The  final  question  is.  By  taking  even 
that  first  step  and  raising  questions  as 
to  how  many  further  steps  down  that 
road  we  are  willing  to  go,  are  we  risking, 
then,  an  escalation  of  the  military  side 
of  the  war? 

That  is  the  question. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  in  a  better  position  to  an- 
swer that  in  terms  of  their  own  inten- 
tions than  I  am.  I  certainly  am  not  go- 
ing to  attribute  motives  that  I  cannot 
document. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  first  step 
down  that  road,  by  itself,  raises  serious 
questions  that  should  inhibit  us  from 
repeating  the  experience  in  the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  looks  with 
some  favor  on  the  possibility  of  repeat- 
ing that  experience.  I  do  not.  I  think 
that  if  we  do.  we  risk  setting  a  pattern 


which  will  have  serious  consequences  in 
terms  of  a  military  escalation  of  the  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  would  only  say  that  there 
might  be  one  more  dimerision  to  this 
travel  down  the  road.  One  other  question 
should  be  asked,  and  that  is.  What  are 
the  alternatives? 

Yes.  we  should  not  go  that  first  step. 
Yes.  we  should  not  do  this.  But  should 
there  be  some  course  pursued  by  our 
Government — not  a  Republican  admin- 
istration or  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion— but  our  Government,  should  this 
step  be  to  sit  and  wait  for  negotiations? 
Should  this  step  be  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam?  Is  there 
any  assurance  that  even  then  the  enemy 
would  turn  over  our  prisoners? 

I  have  seen  not  one  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence that  would  indicate  the  enemy  has 
any  regard  for  American  lives,  any  re- 
gard for  our  prisoners,  or  any  intent  to 
release  them. 

Had  there  been  releases  of  oui-  pris- 
oners— only  nine  have  been  released  since 
the  war  began — nine,  let  me  emphasize — 
and  they  escaped,  for  the  most  part, 
then  perhaps  the  Senator's  suggestion 
would  be  meritorious. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  to  his  views,  but 
would  say  there  is  more  at  stake  than 
just  going  down  one  road.  There  is  an- 
other road,  and  perhaps  even  another 
we  must  al.so  view,  before  we  step  in 
either  direction.  In  other  words,  we  must 
consider  all  possibilities — not  just  criti- 
cize. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Eagleton) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
DRUG  DEPENDENCE  PREVENTION. 
TREATMENT.  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3562»  to  provide 
a   comprehensive   Federal   program   for 
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the  prevention  and  ft-eatment  of  drug 
abu  se  and  drug  dependence. 

\  r.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mei  tary  inquiry. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi  will  state  it. 

^  r.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
und  jrstanding  that  the  bill  has  been  laid 
befc  re  the  Senate. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una  limous  consent — and  the  Senator 
fror  1  Nebraska  and  I  have  discussed  this 
mat  ter — that  the  committee  amendment 
be  £  greed  to  and,  as  agreed  to,  be  con- 
side  ed  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  apiendment. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

50  ordered. 

HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief 
about  the  history  of  this  bill 
what  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Public  Welfare,  which  reported  the 
unanimously,  hopes  to  accomplish 
it. 
Tliis  bill  is  in  many  ways  substantially 
same  as  the  substitute  amendment 
I  offered  to  title  I  of  H.R.  18583, 
Tomprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
and  Control  Act,  which  was  passed 
body  and  which  has  now  been 
into  law  by  the  President.  Where 
not  the  same,  that  is  due  to  the 
that  it  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
e  those  provisions  of  my  earlier 
amehdment  which  were  enacted  into  law 
whei  I  H.R.  18583  was  signed.  While  the 
subs  ;itute  amendment  which  I  offered — 
and  (vhich,  incidentally,  was  cosponsored 
by  t  le  entire  membership  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee — while 
that  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  4'  to  23  here  in  the  Senate,  the  House 
for  t  le  most  part  did  not  accept  the  sub- 
stitu;e  amendment  provisions  in  the 
conf;rence.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Houj  e  conferees  that  they  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  basic 
concepts  behind  the  proposal.  I  can 
fully  imderstand  their  feelings  on  this.  I 
do  ri)t  criticize  the  House  Members  for 
that  position.  The  House  con- 
did,  however,  agree  to  consider 
)rovlsions  of  the  amendment  early 
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hope  today  is  that  the  Senate  will 

rm  its  commitment  to  Its  position, 

to  expedite  consideration  of  this 

at  the  earliest  possible  time  next 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  we  have  an  ob- 

on  to  the  American  public  to  make 

a  commitment.  In  many  ways  they 

been  far  ahead  of  the  Congress  in 

of  their  concern  about  the  prob- 

of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

bill  was  originally  placed  before 

body  after   18  months  of  careful 

We  have  held  23  days  of  hearings 

subject  matter  contained  in  it, 

we  have  held  many  more  days  of 

on  the  subject  of  alcoholism,  an 

closely  related  to  this  one.  The  bill  is 

after  S.   3835,   the  alcoholism 

^hich  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

unanimously    reported    out 

vhlch  was  unanimously  approved  by 

body.  When  it  was  offered  as  an 
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amendment  to  H.R.  18583  it  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  membership 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. As  an  amendment  it  passed  the 
Senate,  in  spite  of  administration  oppo- 
sition, by  a  vote  of  44  to  23.  Now.  as  a 
separate  bill,  it  continues  to  have  the  full 
support  of  the  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare 
Committee.  In  short,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  bipartisan  effort  which  has 
gone  into  this  legislation,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  give  the  legislation  its  continued 
support  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
the  report  (No.  91-1341)   on  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
here  are  the  highlights  of  what  the  bill 
would  accomplish.  It  would  establish  a 
national  health  institute  for  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  drug  problems — The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence. This  will  provide  a  structure  which 
is  substantially  broader  in  scope  than 
that  under  present  legislation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
hc Welfare  Committee  that  only  an 
agency  of  Institute  status  will  have  the 
prestige  and  status  to  carry  out  and  co- 
ordinate effectively  the  vast  and  di- 
verse raiige  of  responsibilities  called  for 
by  the  legislation. 
The  bill  would  also: 
Require  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  guarantee  to  Federal  em- 
ployees with  a  drug  dependence  the  same 
employment  conditions  and  benefits  as 
persons  who  are  ill  from  other  causes; 

Require  Federal  agencies  to  establish 
programs  for  dealing  with  drug  depend- 
ence among  Federal  employees; 

Authorize  formula  grants  totaling  $55 
million  over  the  next  3  years  to  help 
State  governments  develop  and  admin- 
ister programs  for  dealing  with  drug 
dependence; 

Authorize  grants  totaling  $135  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  State  and  local 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  help 
finance  specific  projects;  and 

Establish  an  independent  National 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Drug  Dependence  and  an  Intergovern- 
mental Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  to  insure 
coordination  of  Federal  efforts. 

At  the  present  time,  the  autliority  for 
dealing  with  drug  abuse  at  the  Federal 
level  is  scattered  through  the  statutes  in 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  the  Public  Health  Services  Act,  and 
the  general  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
such  fragmented  authority,  however  well 
administered,  could  mount  the  massive, 
coordinated  Federal  attack  that  the  drug 
problem,  in  the  United  States,  so  obvi- 
ously requires. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  every  Sen- 
ator in  this  Chamber  regards  effective 
action  against  the  drug  plague  as  one  of 
his  most  solemn  responsibilities  in  this 
session. 


We  may  disagree  on  minor  details,  but 
on  the  central  objectives  we  are  as  one. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration 
represents  the  first  Federal  effort  on  a 
ma.ssive,  realistic  scale  to  get  at  the  drug 
problem  from  the  health  and  preventive- 
education  angles. 

President  Nixon,  on  March  11,  1970, 
stated: 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  past 
decade  has  been  that  our  schools,  where  our 
children  should  learn  about  the'  wonder  of 
life,  have  often  been  the  places  where 
they  learn  the  living — and  sometimes  actual 
death — of  drug  abuse.  There  Is  no  priority 
higher  in  this  Administration  than  to  see 
that  children— and  the  public — learn  the 
facts  about  drugs  in  the  right  way  and  for 
the  right  purpose  through  education. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  recently 
stated,  in  a  widely  publicized  speech, 
that  an  effective  program  to  control  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  in  this  coun- 
try must  rely  strongly  on  methods  of 
prevention  and  rehabilitation. 

We  know  that  we  must  have  strong 
laws  and  strong  enforcement  of  those 
laws. 

But  enforcement,  by  Itself,  is  inade- 
quate to  do  the  entire  job. 

This  bill — for  the  first  time  on  an  ap- 
propriate scale— gets  at  the  source  of 
the  drug  problem,  the  addiction. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  addiction  at 
first  hand  know  what  a  terrible,  deadly 
sickness  it  is. 

As  long  as  addicts  are  punished  and 
released  uncured,  the  drug  problem  will 
grow  in  our  society. 

As  long  as  children  in  our  schoolyards 
are  inadequately  informed  as  to  the 
deadly  consequences  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotic  addiction,  they  will  continue  to 
experiment. 

We  need  a  national  mobilization  of  all 
our  resources  that  can  be  focused  on  this 
problem. 

Not  next  week  or  next  year — but  now. 

We  need  to  pull  together  all  of  the 
resources  for  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion our  society  possesses  to  focus  on  this 
urgent  need. 

We  need  to  shake  the  yoke  and  preju- 
dice of  the  past  and  use  the  modern 
techniques  available  for  prevention  and 
rehabilitation,  combining  the  knowledge 
of  the  professional  disciplines — medlcpl, 
social,  educational,  psychological,  and  all 
the  rest. 

And  we  need  a  deep  civic  commitment 
in  every  community  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  lead  the  way— be- 
speaking our  national  determination  that 
the  drug  problem  must,  can.  and  will  be 
stemmed  in  this  powerful  and  aflBuent 
society. 

The  statistics  on  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  in  this  country  today  are  ap- 
palling. 

No  State,  no  region,  no  city  Is  un- 
touched. 

Despite  the  diligent  efforts  of  our 
Federal  enforcement  people,  the  Nation's 
top  narcotics  officer  tells  us  that  the 
Government  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  heroin  available  in 
this  country. 

The  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration alerts  us  to  the  dangers  in 
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the  growing  illegal  and  unhealthy  use  of 
amphetamines — or  pep  pills. 

A  detective  in  a  midwestern  city  states 
that  drug  addicts  need  an  average  of  $50 
to  $60  a  day  to  support  the  habit — some 
from  $100  to  $125— and  to  get  this  kind 
of  money  illegally  he  must  steal  as  much 
as  $200  daily. 

We  know  that  this  is  the  source  of  a 
big  percentage  of  crime  in  the  country 
today. 

A  State  toxicologist  in  a  southeastern 
State  reports: 

In  years  past,  a  death  caused  by  heroin 
overdose  was  an  oddity  in  this  State.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1970,  at  least  nine  young 
persons  died  In  this  fashion. 

A  recent  headline  in  one  of  our  large- 
city  newspapers  reads:  "Hard  Drug  Use 
in  City  Out  of  Control,  Rising."  The 
headline  would  apply  with  equal  truth  to 
other  cities  across  the  country. 

In  a  hearing  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  in  a  western 
city,  we  heard  testimony  from  a  15-year- 
old  boy  who  had  been  hooked  on  drugs 
of  various  kinds  since  age  10. 

This  is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  unique  in 
America  today. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  there 
are  stirrings  of  people  in  concerned  com- 
munities, eager  to  do  something  about 
education  programs,  treatment  centers, 
and  rehabilitation  houses  to  coiuiter  the 
drug  problem. 

The  long-needed  determination  to  get 
at  the  drug  problem  at  its  source — the 
addiction — through  health  programs  and 
preventive  education  is  developing  in 
various  ways  throughout  the  communi- 
ties of  our  land. 

But  national  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion is  needed. 

The  bill  we  are  offering  today  is  not 
a  cure-all  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

But  it  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Its  enactment  will  allow  us  to  keep 
faith  with  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  now  looking  at  the  future  with  deep 

anxiety. 

Exhibit  1 

SUMMARY 

S.  3562  establishes  a  National  Institute 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  within  the  Public 
Health  Service,  through  v;hlch  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  health,  rehabilitation, 
and  other  social  programs  related  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  and  administer  the  pro- 
grams established  by  the  bill.  It  provides 
for  extensive  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  programs  in  order  to  promote  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons 
throughout  the  country.  It  requires  the  util- 
ization of  all  existing  Federal  legislation  pro- 
viding for  Federal  or  federally  assisted  re- 
search, prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  such  fields  as  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  highway  safety  in  order 
to  effectively  reduce  the  incidence  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  throughout  the 
Nation. 

BACKGROUND 

The  need  for  comprehensive  Federal 
legislation 

No  one  can  any  longer  question  the  deep 
and  pervasive  seriousness  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  this  cotmtry.  It  has  progressed 


from  a  small  matter  of  law  enforcement  to 
a  massive  problem  that  requires  a  concerted 
and  coordinated  national  effort  combining 
all  of  our  resources  for  prevention,  education, 
research,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

The  statistics  on  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence in  this  country  today  are  appalling. 
And  virtually  everyone  agrees  that  they  un- 
derstate the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  are  at  least  150,000  to  250.000  heroin 
addicts  in  the  United  States.  Some  author- 
ities have  estimated  that  the  true  number 
Oi  addicts  in  this  country  is  closer  to  600,000. 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  persons  use 
heroin  periodically,  either  by  itself  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  illegal  drugs,  but  have 
not  yet  become  addicted.  There  is  no  reliable 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  people  who 
have  tried  heroin  at  least  once,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  up  to  7  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  the  New  York  public 
schools  have  experimented  with  It.  Whereas 
formerly  It  was  only  a  ghetto  drug,  it  has 
been  increasingly  used  in  suburban  areas 
and  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  social 
damage  resulting  from  heroin.  The  full  ex- 
tent of  Its  contribution  to  deterioration  of 
Individuals,  families,  our  Inner  cities,  and 
the  very  fabric  of  society,  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely known.  In  some  of  our  major  cities, 
it  is  estimated  that  heroin  users  are  re- 
sponsible for  well  over  50  percent  of  all 
crime  against  property,  which  represents  a 
staggering  load  for  our  economic  and  social 
institutions  to  bear. 

The  abuse  of  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs  is  more  widespread  than  the  abuse 
of  heroin.  On  the  basis  of  present  informa- 
tion, however,  estimates  on  the  amount  of 
these  drugs  used  illegally,  or  on  the  amount 
of  persons  who  have  become  dependent  upon 
them,  are  impossible.  A  recent  survey  of  200 
college  campuses  showed,  however,  that  18 
percent  of  the  college  student  bodies  have 
tried  amphetamines,  and  15  percent  have 
tried  barbiturates.  Information  on  the  rest 
of  the  population  Is  yet  to  be  obtained. 

The  hallucinogens  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  widely  used  of  the  illegal  drugs.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  esti- 
mates that  at  least  15  million  people  have 
smoked  marihuana  at  least  once.  The  recent 
survey  of  college  campuses  showed  that  47 
percent  of  the  college  student  body  had  used 
marihuana  at  least  once,  and  another  sur- 
vey of  a  medical  school  showed  that  44 
percent  of  the  student  body  presently  smoke 
marihuana. 

Another  hallucinogen,  LSD,  is  used  far 
less  widely.  Whereas  its  use  appeared  to  be 
disappearing  a  few  years  ago  because  of 
widespread  reports  of  Its  dangers,  there  Is 
now  some  evidence  that  Its  use  is  again 
increasing.  The  recent  college  survey  showed 
that  11  percent  of  the  students  had  tried 
LSD. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  enormous 
amount  of  drug  abuse  In  this  country  is  de- 
creasing, or  even  leveling  off.  Authorities  In 
the  field  indicate  that  it  continues  to  in- 
crease. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  surveys 
show  an  even  greater  prevalence  of  drug 
abuse  in  many  high  schools  than  in  our 
colleges.  The  problem.  In  short.  Is  not  only 
self-perpetuating,  but  because  of  peer-group 
pressure  within  our  youth  appears  to  be 
growing  In  geometrical  proportion. 

Increasing  public  concern 
Until  quite  recently,  both  Federal  and 
State  efforts  at  controlling  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  concentrated  on  law  en- 
forcement techniques.  Indeed,  the  law  en- 
forcement efforts  aimed  at  drug  abuse  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  have  been  the  most  con- 
certed in  our  history.  More  man-hours,  and 
more  trained  personnel  have  been  devoted  to 
enforcing  our  laws  against  Illegal  drugs  than 
ever   before.   Yet.   as   the   statistics   quoted 


above  show,  these  efforts  have  not  begun  to 
contain  the  problem.  In  spite  of  the  V>est 
law  enforcement  we  can  muster,  lllefsl  drugs 
are  available  in  every  city.  In  greater  quan- 
tities than  ever  before,  and  at  the  same  or 
even  decreased  prices.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
has  recently  stated,  in  a  widely  publicized 
speech,  that  an  effective  program  to  control 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  In  this 
county  must  rely  strongly  on  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation.  Law  enforcement, 
by  itself,  is  Inadequate  to  do  the  entire  Job. 
Prevention  and  rehabilitation  techniques, 
utilizing  medical,  social  welfare,  and  other 
community  resources,  must  therefore  be  mo- 
bilized to  deal  with  these  problems.  In  many 
communities,  this  Job  has  not  yet  been 
started,  or  Is  In  a  most  rudimentary  stage. 

Use  of  the  same  type  of  medical  and  re- 
habilitation techniques  for  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  as  are  used  for  other  pub- 
lic health  problems  has  long  been  recognized 
as  necessary  to  any  effective  control  of  drug 
abuse.  Because  drug  abuse  has  represented 
a  relatively  Insignificant  problem  in  this 
country  until  the  past  few  years,  however, 
we  have  delayed  in  developing  a  public  com- 
mitment to  mount  an  effective  program. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  has  characterized  drug  de- 
pendence as  a  disease  that  properly  Is  handled 
through  medical  treatment.  As  early  as  1925. 
in  Under  v.  United  States,  268  U.S.  5  (1925), 
the  Supreme  Court  recognized  that  narcotic 
addicts  "are  diseased  and  proper  subjects  for 
such  treatment."  In  a  1950  report,  the  World 
Health  Organization  described  the  character- 
istics of  this  disease  as  "an  overpwDwering 
desire  or  need  (compulsion) ,  to  continue  tak- 
ing the  drug  and  to  obtain  It  by  any  means." 
In  1957  the  American  Medical  Association 
issued  a  report  describing  dependence  as 
"the  development  of  an  altered  physiological 
state  which  Is  brought  about  by  the  repeated 
administration  of  the  drug  and  which  neces- 
sitates continued  administration  of  the  drug 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  characteris- 
tic Illness  which  is  termed  an  abstinence  syn- 
drome," as  well  as  a  "psychological  depend- 
ence" which  is  "related  to  the  effects  opiates 
create  within  the  central  nervous  system," 
which  "forces  the  addict  to  seek  his  drugs  by 
any  and  all  means.  The  first  concern  of  many 
addicts  becomes  obtaining  and  maintaining 
an  adequate   supply  of  drugs." 

In  September  1962,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  Robinson  v.  Cali- 
fornia.  370  U.S.  660  (1962),  which  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  on  its  face  a  sta- 
tute making  narcotic  addiction  criminal.  The 
Supreme  Court  again  recognized  narcotic 
addiction  as  a  disease,  which  cannot  consti- 
tutionally be  punished  under  the  criminal 
law. 

During  the  same  month,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  con- 
sidered the  future  of  this  country's  drug 
abuse  policy.  As  a  result  of  this  Conference, 
the  President  established  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse,  which 
Issued  Its  report  In  November  1963.  The  final 
report  of  the  advisory  commission  concluded 
that  there  had  never  been  a  sustained,  orga- 
nized attack  on  drug  abuse  In  this  country. 
It  made  some  25  general  recommendations. 
Including  the  following:  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral narcotic  laws,  recognition  that  the  legiti- 
mate medical  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
medical  treatment  of  drug  dependents  is 
primarily  to  be  determined  by  the  medical 
profession,  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  expansion  of  broad  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs,  and  enact- 
ment of  Federal  treatment  legislation. 

Some  3  years  later,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  U.S.  Crime  Commissions  al.so  re- 
viewed the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence,  although  not  In  as  great  detail 
as  the  Advisory  Commission.  Both  Commis- 
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slon^  urged  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
granr  s  and  facilities,  on  both  a  voluntary  and 
Invol  untary  basis,  for  drug  dependent  per- 
sons. The  U.S.  Crime  Commission  particularly 
recoi  imended  clarification  of  the  status  of 
medical  treatment  of  addicts  using  narcotic 
and  abolition  of  all  obstacles  in  the 
)f  medical  and  scientific  research  in  this 
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recently,    the    Judiciary    has    again 

for  increased  recognition  that,  as  a 

drug  dependence   is   properly   han- 

under  medical  and  rehabilitation  tech- 

In    Powell    V.    Texas.    392    U.S.    514 

) ,  rehearing  denied,  393  U.S.  898  ( 1968) , 

the  nine  Justices  indicated  that  the 

case  of  Robinson  v.  California  must 

be  interpreted  to  mean  that  an  ad- 

;annot  be  punished  under  the  criminal 

possession  and  use  of  narcotics,  since 

necessarily  results  from  the  addiction 

And  in  Watson  v.   United  States.  408 

1290  (DC.  Cir.  1968),  rehearing  granted 

, — F.  2d— (DC.  Cir.  1970)   (en  blanc), 

of  nine  Judges  indicated  that,  in  future 

narcotic  addicts  could  not  properly  be 

under  the  criminal  law  for  posses- 

3f  the  drugs  they  must  necessarily  use 

isfy  their  addiction. 

Congress  has  only  recently  begun  to 

ze  the  urgency  of  the  unique  health 

ehablUtation  problems  created  by  drug 

and  drug  dependence,  and  to  address 

to    providing    appropriate    legislative 

ies  for  it. 

dissatisfaction     with     the 
of  reliance   primarily   upon  law  en- 
In    controlling    drug    abuse    and 
dependence   led   to  enactment  of   the 
c  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of   1966. 
that  act  relies  primarily  upon  out- 
Inpatient  treatment,  because  only  a 
number  of  persons  can  obtain  treat- 
under  the  act,  and  because  it  has  not 
properly  funded,  the  potential  of  this 
remains  largely  unrealized  to  date, 
recent  past  the  rate  of  rehabilitation 
1  leen  among  the  lowest  of  any  drug  de- 
treatment  program  in  the  coun- 
Is  hoped  that  recent  program  modlfi- 
wlll  change  that  fact. 

made   an   Important   Initial   re- 

to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  Nar- 

Addlct  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 

which  were  subsequently  expanded  by 

Community     Mental     Health     Centers 

of  1970.  That  legislation  recog- 

the   necessity   of   treatment   and   re- 

for  drug  dependence.  Although 

eglslatto*i  was   a  significant   step   for- 

It  was  recognized  at  the  time  to  repre- 

only  the  beginning  of  a  truly  adequate 

program  which  would  insure  com- 

ve    and    effective    community-based 

programs  at  both  State  and  local 
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1968,  when  criminal  penalties  were  first 
to  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
of  1965  for  possession  of  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,   and   hallucino- 
drugs,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
ttee  expressed  strong  concern  about 
on  of  such  penalties  on  casual  dls- 
of  youthful  experimenters.  In  Sen- 
Ijeport  No.  1609  (1968),  for  example,  the 
emphasized  the  availability  of  al- 
to Imprisonment,  such  as  proba- 
md  Juvenile  handling,  and  p>olnted  out 
"indiscriminate  enforcement  of  exces- 
severe  drug  laws  Increases  disrespect 
le  law  on  the  part  of  young  people  and 
to  alienate  them  from  society."  The 
spells  out  its  Intention  that  the 
nal  laws  be  used  sparingly,  and  be  re- 
partlcularly  for  the  large  wholesalers 
profit  from  the  trafficking  of  dangerous 
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Th;  Committee  feels  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  type  of  comprehensive  program 
nece;  sary    to    begin    to    bring    the    Nation's 
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drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems 
under  control.  An  adequate  response  to  a 
problem  of  this  magnitude  requires  a  mas- 
sive Federal  approach.  Drug  abuse  is  a  prob- 
lem of  our  entire  society.  It  will  take  a  total 
effort  of  the  entire  Nation,  at  all  levaie  of 
Government,  to  make  significant 
In  controlling  It.  The  bill  establishes 
work  within  which,  for  the  first  ti 
eral.  State,  and  local  governments  ( 
tively  utilize  their  health  and  reha 
resources  to  bring  the  problem  u 
trol.  Prevention  and  treatment  fac 
be  fostered  throughout  the  N 
remedy  mandated  by  the  bill  is 
due  and  urgently  needed. 

Contemporary  medical  and  scientific  ex- 
pertise has  not  provided  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  all  of  the  problems  posed  by  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence.  But  only 
through  the  energetic  implementation  of  the 
kind  of  massive  and  all-encompassing  Fed- 
eral programs  here  envisaged  will  answers 
ever  be  found. 

HEARINGS 

General  hearings  on  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
problem  In  the  United  States  were  held  by 
the  Alcoholism  and  Narcotic  Subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
on  August  6,  7,  and  8.  1969,  in  Washington, 
DC;  on  September  26,  1969,  In  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  on  September  29,  1969,  in  Denver, 
Colo.;  on  October  2  and  4,  1969,  in  New  York, 
N.Y.:  and  on  February  14.  1970,  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Hesirings  on  S.  1816  and  S.  2608 
were  held  In  Washington.  D.C.,  on  Septem- 
ber 18  and  19,  1969,  and  November  3,  1969; 
and  m  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  on  January  26, 
1970.  Hearings  on  S.  3562  were  held  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  March  16,  17,  23,  24,  25, 
and  26,  1970.  and  on  April  13. 14,  and  15,  1970; 
In  Winchester,  Mass.,  o:.  AprU  10.  1970;  and 
In  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  April  11,  1970.  Hearings 
on  S.  3015  and  HM.  14252  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  August  27,  1970. 

There  was  unanimous  support  in  the  hear- 
ings for  the  objectives  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill.  These  provisions, 
which  were  incorporated  In  the  various  bills 
that  were  the  subject  of  the  hearings,  were 
strongly  endorsed  by  both  national  orga- 
nizations and  individual  citizens  Interested 
In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

PROVISIONS    or   THE    BII-L 

Findings  and  declarations  of  purposes 
Drug  dependence  is  properly  regarded  ats 
an  illness  or  disease,  which  requires  a  broad 
range  of  health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  treatment.  Existing  laws  and  their  imple- 
mentation have  not  effectively  prevented 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  or  rehabil- 
itated drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  per- 
sons. There  is  a  lack  of  authoritative  Infor- 
mation and  creative  projects  designed  to  ed- 
ucate students  and  others  about  drugs  and 
their  abuse.  A  major  Federal  commitment  is 
required  to  attack  this  problem. 

Different  t>-pes  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  are  required.  While  commu- 
nity mental  health  programs  we  Important, 
other  programs  are  equally  important.  Many 
"street"  programs  arising  from  local  Initia- 
tive to  deal  with  specific  aspects  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems  now 
offer  the  best  possibility  of  reaching  youthful 
experimenters.  The  bill  Is  Intended  to  offer 
maximum  flexibility  in  dealing  with  commu- 
nity problems  at  tho  local  neighborhood 
level. 

An  effective  program  can  be  maintained 
only  with  the  assistance  of  significant  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Present  Federal  programs  for  the  control 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence have  been  assigned  low  priority  and 
have  consequently  suffered  from  a  significant 
lack  of  ftmdlng.  For  fiscal  year  1970,  drug 


abuse  and  drug  dependence  received  far  less 
Federal  funding  than  other  diseases  that 
have  a  much  smaller  Impact  on  the  Nation: 

Federal  funding  commitments  by  categorical 
area — fiscal  year  1970  ' 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Category : 

Child  health 1,443 

Mental  health  (exclusive  of  alcohol- 
Ism  and  drug  abuse) 306 

Cancer 195 

Heart  and  lung  disease 174 

Neurological  diseases  and  stroke 108 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease 147 

Allergy  and  Infectious  diseases 104 

Drug  abuse 70 

'  It  Is  not  possible  to  Include  all  Federal 
funds  for  the  categories  listed.  For  example, 
the  regional  medical  programs  Include  $78.5 
million  for  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke, 
but  this  amount  Is  not  susceptible  to  a 
breakdown  for  each  of  these  diseases.  There- 
fore this  program  is  not  Included  In  the  fig- 
ures given.  Health-care  costs  under  medicare 
and  medicaid  cannot  be  Identified  on  a  cate- 
gorical basis,  and  no  estimates  for  these  pro- 
grams are  Included.  Figures  for  narcotic  ad- 
diction, drug  abuses,  and  alcoholism  include 
estimates  for  the  Justice  Department,  Office 
of  Education.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

The  solution  is  not  to  neglect  these  other 
diseases,  but  to  fund  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  programs  at  a  level  commen- 
surate with  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
they  cause. 

Insufficient  Federal  leadership  and  funding 
has  been  a  significant  element  in  the  In- 
ability of  State  and  local  agencies  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  In  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. Federal  efforts  have  concentrated  pri- 
marily on  basic  research  without  significant 
emphasis  on  badly  needed  service  and  train- 
ing programs.  The  new  Institute  will  be  very 
active  In  developing  and  encouraging  service 
and  training  programs,  as  well  as  in  con- 
ducting and  encouraging  a  broad  range  of 
basic  research.  It  seems  clear  that  the  place 
to  begin  Is  within  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  Until  the  Govermnent  establishes 
strong  personnel  programs  for  its  own  em- 
ployees who  are  drug  abusers  or  drug  de- 
pendent persons,  It  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
retain  Its  credibility  in  encouraging  pro- 
grams on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  have 
tailed  to  use  existing  legislative  authority 
to  combat  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
It  Is  obvious  that  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence are  properly  regarded  as  a  health 
problem,  disorder,  sickness.  Illness,  disease, 
disability,  or  other  similar  term,  for  pur- 
poses of  all  Federal  legislation  relating  to 
health,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  highway 
safety  programs  providing  for  services,  funds, 
and  other  benefits.  All  Federal  legislation 
providing  for  services  such  as  medical  as- 
sistance, medical  care,  treatment,  or  re- 
habilitation should  be  regarded  as  including 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. Some  examples  of  existing  Federal  leg- 
islation under  which  these  problems  can  be 
assisted  include  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  Health 
Research  Facilities  Act  of  1956,  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963,  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Amendments  of  1964.  So- 
cial Security  Act,  Community  Health  Serv- 
ices Extension  Amendments  of  1965,  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Comprehen- 
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slve  Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1966,  civil  service  laws, 
and  laws  providing  for  the  treatment  and 
discharge  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  suppyort  and  treatment  of  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

After  consideration  of  whether  some  of 
these  statutes  should  be  amended  to  make 
specific  reference  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence. It  has  been  concluded  that  such 
a  drastic  step  Is  not  yet  necessary.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  new  Institute  will  be 
to  specify  how  all  existing  laws  should  be 
effectively  utilized  to  combat  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence.  For  the  moment,  therefore. 
It  is  sufficient  that  Congress  again  spell  out 
Its  mandate  that  existing  statutory  law  must 
and  shall  be  used  to  control  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  in  this  country. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  bill  adopts  several  Important  defini- 
tions. 

"Drug  abuser"  is  defined  to  mean  any  per- 
son who  uses  any  controlled  substance  «nder 
circumstances  that  constitute  a  violation  of 
law.  "Drug  dependent  person"  Is  defined,  as 
suggested  by  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  AMA,  and  the  BNDD  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, to  mean  a  person  using  a  controlled  sub- 
stance who  Is  In  a  state  of  psychic  or  physi- 
cal dependence,  or  both,  arising  from  admin- 
istration of  that  controlled  substance  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

"Emergency  care  services"  include  all  im- 
mediate medical  and  psychological  care  at- 
tendant to  the  detoxification  process.  The 
facilities  which  provide  these  services  must 
be  in  a  position  to  accept  patients  at  all 
hours.  They  should  utilize  the  services  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  other  professional 
and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  In  order  that 
they  not  become  merely  another  form  of 
"Junkie  tank."  Such  facilities  need  not,  of 
course,  be  physically  attached  to  a  hospital. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  preferable  that  a  detoxi- 
fication center  be  separate  from  a  hospital. 
Accessibility  to  patients  Is  of  particular  Im- 
jjortance  if  these  centers  are  to  perform  their- 
function  successfully. 

"Inpatient  services"  may  be  necessary  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  a  treatment  program, 
but  should  be  given  a  very  low  priority  since 
It  Is  generally  recognized  that  they  are  the 
least  effective  means  of  combating  the  long- 
range  effects  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. Isolation  from  the  community  only  in- 
creases dependence  upon  institutional  care, 
thus  destroying  self-reliance  and  further  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  recovery.  The  drug 
abuser  or  drug  dependent  person  cannot  be 
expected  to  adapt  successfully  to  a  normal 
existence  as  a  result  of  spending  full  time 
in  a  treatment  institution.  It  is  felt  that 
community-based  treatment,  through  Inter- 
mediate care  or  outpatient  services,  repre- 
sents the  best  possibility  of  returning  to  a 
productive  life. 

"Intermediate  care  services,"  such  as  ther- 
apeutic communities  or  halfway  houses  are 
of  prime  importance  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  rehabilitation  process.  Since  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  such  services  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Insti- 
tute will  place  their  development  as  a  very 
high  priority  Item  In  the  near  future.  Such 
residential  facilities  are  essential  to  provide 
the  needed  support  during  the  transitional 
period  back  to  a  productive  role  In  society. 
The  repeated  falUu-e  of  full-time  Inpatient 
treatment  to  make  any  substantial  Impact 
readily  demonstrates  the  need  for  this  form 
of  community-based  Intermediate  care.  Fa- 
cilities, when  possible,  should  provide  the 
services  of  psychiatrists,  f>sychologlsts,  and 
social  workers  as  well  as  Job  training.  Job 
referral,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
transportation  to  and  from  work. 

"Outpatient  services"  should  be  geared  to 
the  task  of  assisting  the  potential,  recovered, 
or  other  drug  abuser  or  drug  dependent  per- 


son out  of  the  state  of  emotional,  social, 
physical,  or  other  deterioration  which  con- 
tributes to  his  illness. 

"Prevention  and  treatment"  is  Intended  to 
encompass  every  form  of  educational  tech- 
nique which  might  be  expected  to  assist  in 
informing  the  public  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence as  well  as  every  form  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  illness.  It  is  Intended 
that  this  phrase  be  given  the  widest  possible 
interpretation  and  include  all  methods  of 
effectively  studying  and  handling  drug 
dependence. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  OF  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG  DEPEND- 
ENCE 

Establishment  of  the  institute 

The  legislation  calls  for  the  creation  of 
an  institute  through  which  a  broad  ranee 
of  prevention,  training,  rehabilitation,  and 
research  programs  will  be  developed.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  entity  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  be  given  Institute 
status.  An  institute  will  have  a  stature  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the  health 
problem  with  which  the  new  entity  will  deal. 
Consequently  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
the  funding  necessary  to  effectively  attack 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems 
will  be  immeasurably  Increased.  An  insti- 
tute will  also  have  the  viability  necessary 
to  provide  a  strong  program  of  public  edu- 
cation and  to  develop  public  attention  to 
and  concern  at)Out  this  Important  health 
area.  In  addition,  it  will  have  a  permanent 
status  -^i'hich  will  assist  the  development 
of  the  most  qualified  staff  possible  in  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  area.  It  will  pro- 
•vide  the  structure  necessary  to  administer 
broad  formula  and  project  grant  programs 
and  to  attract  a  broad  cross  section  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  able  to  assist  in  solving 
problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. 

An  effective  program  must  attempt  to  at- 
tract a  broad  cross  section  of  Individuals  who 
are  able  to  contribute  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Such  a  cross  section  would  Include 
members  of  the  medical  professions.  Individ- 
uals interested  In  the  sociological,  organic, 
and  chemical  causes  and  ramifications,  per- 
sons Interested  In  practical  programs  of 
training  and  delivery  of  services,  and  per- 
sons skilled  in  research.  Such  a  program 
must  be  directed  and  staffed  by  individuals 
who  have  the  creativity  and  initiative  to 
develop  the  widest  range  of  activities  possi- 
ble; to  foster  and  encourage  Federal,  State, 
and  local  initiative;  and  to  dramatize  the 
extraordinarily  serious  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems in  this  country.  Such  actions  can  do 
much  to  Insure  the  delivery  of  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  those  who  most 
need  them  and  can,  In  addition,  greatly  as- 
sist in  relieving  the  serious  funding  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  this  health  field. 
Such  a  program  must  concentrate  on  the 
delivery  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  suffering  or  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence. 

Prior  drug  related  criminal  arrests  or  con- 
victions may  not  be  a  bar  to  employment  by 
the  Institute  or  the  programs  and  services 
which  It  operates  or  funds.  It  is  necessary  to 
single  out  drug-related  offenses  because  of 
Information  that  drug  abusers  and  drug  de- 
pendent persons  have,  in  the  past,  been  ex- 
cluded from  such  employment  because  of 
their  record  offenses.  This  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  a  record  of  conviction 
for  any  other  offense  cannot  properly  be  a 
bar  to  such  employment. 

The  Institute  will  be  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating all  Federal  efforts  in  the  area  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence.  It  will  be 
expected  to  foster  effective  Slate  and  local 
programs  through  its  review  authority  over 
State    health,    welfare,    and    rehabilitation 


plans  submitted  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  through  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
bill. 

Planning  functions 

One  of  the  Institute's  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities Is  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  prevention  and  treatment  plan, 
to  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  a  national  attack 
on  these  problems. 

The  plan  must  specify,  among  other  things, 
how  existing  Federal  health,  rehabilitation, 
and  welfare  legislation  can  and  should  be 
utilized  In  fostering  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs.  It  will  show  how  all  com- 
ponents of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  can  con- 
tribute to  a  coordinated  national  approach. 

The  motivating  objective  of  the  Institute's 
planning  function  will  be  the  instltutioi-i  of 
modern  public  health,  education,  and  re- 
habilitation procedures  to  handle  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  throughout  the 
country. 

Coordination  functions 

The  Institute  will  serve  in  a  coordinating 
and  consulting  capacity  to  assist  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  and  treat  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence.  This  will,  of  necessity,  In- 
clude active  consultation  and  work  In  a  wide 
variety  of  areas,  including  vocational  train- 
ing, rehabilitation,  manpower  development 
and  training,  law  enforcement  assistance, 
highway  safety,  economic  opportunity, 
health  research  faclUtles,  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. Juvenile  delinquency,  health  profes- 
sions educational  assistance,  hospital  and 
medical  facilities,  community  health  serv- 
ices, education  professions  development, 
higher  education.  Federal  employee  health 
benefits,  comprehensive  health  planning, 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  civil 
service  laws,  and  laws  providing  for  the 
treatment  and  discharge  of  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  support  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
would,  indeed,  not  be  possible  to  predict  In 
advance  all  of  the  areas  to  which  the  Insti- 
tute should  properly  devote  its  efforts. 

Programs  of  non-Federal  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted.  Non-governmental  organiza- 
tions should  not  be  discriminated  against 
in  any  manner  with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  help. 

STATISTICAL  FUNCTIONS 

statistics  must  be  accumulated  in  order 
accurately  to  ascertain  the  true  scope  of  the 
problems  associated  with  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence.  Such  statistics  will  serve  to 
highlight  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and 
facilitate  the  Initiation  of  meaningful  re- 
search. 

Research  functions 

There  is  a  lack  of  meaningful  basic  or  ap- 
plied reasearch  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence.  One  reason  this 
illness  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  is 
beca-use  so  little  is  known  about  it.  The  situ- 
ation must  be  remedied  Immediately  by  the 
initiation  of  a  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram to  investigate  both  the  physical,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological  aspects  of  the 
disease  and  the  best  possible  prevention  and 
treatment  procedures  for  It. 

The  Institute  will  also  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  all  controlled  substances, 
and  shall  make  certain  that  adequate  sources 
of  these  substances  are  available,  for  valid 
investigational  and  research  purposes  so  that 
bona  fide  Investigation  and  research  with 
these  drugs  will  not  be  Inhibited  or  im- 
peded with  unnecessary  red  tape,  restrictions, 
and  delays. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  a  quick  and 
reliable  method  for  a  more  precise  detection 
and  determination  of  drug  levels  In  tirlne,  or 
in  the  blood,  or  by  breath,  or  by  other  means, 
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b(  perfected  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Insti- 
t\  te  will  publish  significant  results  of  this 
e;  perlmentatlon  regularly. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  confiden- 
tiklity  of  a  patient's  records,  whether  ob- 
ts  Ined  by  the  Institute  or  by  individuals  or 
oi  ganizations  using  funds  contributed  by  the 
Iif  tltute,  be  honored  at  all  times.  It  takes 

tie  iniagination  to  realize  that  patients 
be  far  more  hesitant  to  consider  treat- 

nt  if  they  will  be  in  danger  of  public 
rifiicule  by  exposure  of  their  illness.  This 
fa  :tor  is  of  particular  significance  because 

treatment  program's  success  is  dependent 
ujon  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  pa- 
Disclosure  of  an  individual's  name  is 
oil  no  value  for  research  purposes  and  should 
b^  avoided   in  all  situations. 
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Training  functions 
A  most  critical  need  for  successful  rehabil- 
itj  ,tion  Is  the  establishment  of  effective  train- 
In  f  programs  for  all  those  who  come  into 
CO  itact  with  the  patient  during  the  course 
of  the  rehabilitation  process.  The  Institute 
wl  11  meet  this  need  by  developing  training 
pi  3grams  and  fellowships  of  its  own  and 
er  couraging  the  establishment  of  similar 
prpgrams  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Educational  functions 

Develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and  en- 
cc  Lirage  the  development  of  curricula  on  the 
UJ  B  and  abuse  of  drugs  at  the  high  school, 
CO  lege,  and  adult  education  levels  as  pre- 
ve  itive  measures.  Instructional  programs 
ar  d  guidelines  will  also  be  created  for  Federal 
la  V  enforcement  officials.  Develop,  assist 
ot  lers  to  develop,  and  encourage  the  de- 
ve  opment  of  Informational  and  educational 
in'  iterials  for  use  by  the  mass  media.  Educa- 
ti(  nal  materials  must,  above  all  else,  be 
sti  aightforward  and  factual,  and  not  simply 
at  :empts  to  scare  the  public. 

rhe  Institute  will  ultimately  become  a 
cl(  aringhouse  for  the  maintenance  and  dis- 
trl  butlon  of  all  relevant  information  dealing 
wi  :h  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
de  pendence.  Field  workers  as  well  as  research 
In  restigators  should  be  able  to  locate  at  the 
Institute  whatever  educational  material  is 
applicable  to  their  particular  interests. 
Reporting  functions 

rhe  Institute  must  submit  an  annual  re- 
po  -t  to  Congress  detailing  the  progress  of  its 
pr  igrams.  The  report  will  candidly  relate 
wl  at  has  and  has  not  been  accomplished 
an  3  indicate  how  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  future.  It  is  likely  that  practical  ex- 
pe  -lence  with  the  program  will  suggest  sig- 
ni:  leant  legislative  proposals  which  can  thus 
be  relayed  to  Congress. 

PR,  :VENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 
iND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
'LOYEES 

*o  Federal   employee    (not   engaged   in  a 

position    involving    the    national    security) 

■  ■  be  discriminated  against  with  regard 

»ny  facet  of  his  employment  solely  because 

has  a  drug  abuse  problem.  Government 

niployees  with  drxig  abuse  problems  should 

dismissed  only  if  they  have  refused  to  ac- 

adequate    and    appropriate    treatment 

'  to  them,  and  have  subsequently  failed 

function  properly  in  their  positions. 

CONFIDENTIALITY    OF    RECORDS 

he  Importance  of  maintaining  conflden- 
records,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report 
connection  with  the  research  undertaken 
funded  by  the  Institute,  applies  equally 
all  other  patient  records  prepared  or  ob- 
tai  tied  pursuant  to  the  prevention  and  treat- 
m«  nt   provisions  of  the  bill. 

FEDERAL      ASSISTANCE      FOR      STATE      AND      LOCAL 
PROGRAMS 

Formula  grants  and  project  grants 
Formula  grants 
l>rug  abuse  Is  a  national  problem  which 
do  s  not  recognize  regional  boundaries.  The 
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formula  grant  program  will  make  it  possible 
for  all  States  to  stimulate  programs  and  share 
in  Federal  financial  assistance.  Each  State 
must  develop  a  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence prevention  and  treatment  plan  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  these  Federal  funds.  A  single 
agency  In  each  State  will  be  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  the  State 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  program. 
This  agency  will  work  in  conjunction  with 
an  advisory  council  which  will  serve  as  a 
consulting  body  for  purposes  of  policy  for- 
mulation. The  money  which  is  made  avail- 
able by  formula  grants  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement rather  than  replace  funds  which 
the  States  would  otherwise  have  devoted  to 
such  programs. 

Applications  for  financial  assistance  will  be 
approved  whenever  the  other  requirements 
have  been  satisfactorily  complied  with  and 
funds  remain  available  in  the  allotment 
determined  for  the  applying  State.  Any  fa- 
cilities which  are  established  through  the  as- 
sistance of  Federal  funding  will  be  available 
to  all  citizens  of  the  State  regardless  of  sex, 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  Hear- 
ings for  States  whose  applications  have  been 
denied  will  comply  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Project  grants 

This  provision  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
Institute  to  make  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence.  It  Is  vi- 
tally important  for  these  programs  to  be  com- 
munity based,  and  to  utilize  public  health 
rather  than  criminal  measures,  in  order  to 
provide  the  most  effective  treatment  possible. 
The  development  of  curricula,  informational, 
and  other  educational  materials  which  can 
be  used  in  preventive  efforts  should  have  the 
highest  possible  priority.  All  organizations 
within  the  community  which  are  attempting 
to  combat  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
should  be  coordinated  whenever  possible  so 
as  to  provide  readily  accessible  services  to  all 
persons  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  innovation  with  unstructured 
street  programs,  crisis  Intervention  centers, 
therapeutic  communities,  peer  group  leader- 
ship programs,  telephone  counseling,  work- 
shops, seminars,  informal  discussion  and  in- 
formation centers  and  sanctuaries,  be  en- 
couraged. Such  programs  should,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  provide  for  the  use  of  adequate 
personnel  from  similar  social,  cultural,  age, 
ethnic,  and  racial  backgrounds  as  those  of 
the  Individuals  served.  Funds  will  also  be 
made  available  to  defray  the  total  costs  of 
community  projects  which  are  designed  to 
assess  deficiencies  and  prompt  public  interest 
in  a  local  attack  upon  the  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  problem. 

Emphasis  on  public  health  measures  will 
result  in  no  improvement  unless  there  are 
sufficient  funds,  trained  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities for  an  effective  program,  backed  by  a 
broad-based  desire  to  Implement  such  a  pro- 
gram. All  too  often  in  the  past,  civil  commit- 
ment has  been  used  to  mask  Inadequate  and 
inappropriate  treatment.  Large  numbers  of 
patients  have  been  committed  to  institutions 
without  a  specific  treatment  plan  being 
formulated  and  adopted  for  the  individual 
needs  of  the  patient,  and  without  sufficient 
medical  or  Judicial  Inquiry  into  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  the  treatment  that  is 
in  fact  available  or  provided.  This  bill  is  in- 
tended to  require  respect  for  the  basic  human 
dignity  of  drug  abusers  and  drug-dependent 
persons,  and  not  to  contribute  to  the  use  of 
civil  punishment  as  a  replacement  for  crimi- 
nal punishment.  Federal  funding  and  assist- 
ance should  not  be  made  available  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  maintenance  of  over- 
crowded and  understaffed  institutions,  indis- 
criminate civil  commitment  procedures,  dis- 


regard of  fundamental  human  rights,  or 
other  forms  of  inadequate  or  inappropriate 
treatment. 

The  bill  provides  a  mechanism  of  process- 
ing applications  for  financial  assistance  made 
by  units  of  local  government  and  private  or- 
ganizations. Applications  will  be  channeled 
through  the  agency  designated  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  within  the  State.  The  State 
agency  will  have  an  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  particular  plan 
under  consideration,  but  may  not  prevent  it 
from  being  sent  to  the  Institute  for  review. 
The  Institute  will  take  the  evaluation  of  the 
State  agency  into  consideration,  but  may  not 
discriminate  in  favor  of  a  State  over  a  local, 
or  a  public  over  a  private  applicant.  Local  or- 
ganizations of  both  a  public  and  a  private 
character  are  recognized  as  vital  for  a  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  effort.  As  with  for- 
mula grants,  the  money  which  is  made  avail- 
able through  project  grants  will  be  used  to 
supplement  rather  than  replace  funds  which 
the  States  or  localities  would  otherwise  have 
devoted  to  such  programs. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  the 
project  grants  authorized  by  this  legislation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug 
Dependence. 

General 

Any  organization  or  agency  which  has  had 
its  payments  under  part  E  terminated  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  administrative 
action  of  the  Secretary  by  filing  a  petition 
In  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  within  60  days  after 
such  action  has  been  taken. 

The  bill  provides  that  public  and  private 
general  hospitals  will  forfeit  all  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  title  or  any 
Federal  law  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  if  they 
discriminate  against  drug  abusers  or  drug- 
dependent  persons  by  virtue  of  their  admis- 
sion procedures  and  practices. 

THE     NATIONAL     ADVISORY      COUNCIL     ON     DRUG 
ABUSE  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 

Establishment  of  Council 
The  bill  establishes  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence within  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Advisory  Council  will  be  responsible 
for  reviewing  research  projects,  making  sug- 
gestions for  future  Improvements,  and  col- 
lecting and  publishing  relevant  Information. 

Grant  approval  by  Council 
Grants  made  under  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  which  are  primarily 
intended  for  use  in  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  drug  abusers  or  drug  dependence 
may  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council. 

INTERGOVERNMENT  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON 
DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 

The  bill  establishes  an  Intergovernment 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Drug  Dependence.  The  Coordinating  Council 
will  be  composed  of  13  members.  Including 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  who  shall  be  the 
Chairman,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence, the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  four  representatives  of 
Federal  Government,  and  four  representatives 
of  State  government. 

This  body  will  be  comprised  exclusively  of 
governmental  personnel  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  assisting  the  Institute  In  coordinat- 
ing Federal  efforts,  promoting  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  agencies,  insti- 
tuting educational  programs  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  facilitating  the  rehabilitation 
of  Federal  employees  who  are  drug  abusers 
or  drug-dependent  persons.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owes  a  special  responsibility  to  all 
of  its  own  employees  and  should,  therefore, 
set  an  example  of  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  the  drug  abuser,  which  will  hope- 
fully be  followed  by  the  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  private  enterprise. 
General 
All  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  bill 
are  Intended  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  After 
considering  whether  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plicitly Include  this  in  the  bUl  Itself  it  was 
concluded  that  under  the  APA  this  woiUd 
be  the  result  even  if  the  bill  was  silent  on 
the  matter. 

Conclusion 

A  new  approach  to  the  problems  arising 
from  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  is 
urgently  needed.  The  bill  will  enable  the 
Nation  to  embark  on  a  broad  program  of 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  that  will  offer 
a  productive  life  to  those  who  have  suffered 
so  long  without  hope  and  will  prevent  the 
continued  tragic  waste  of  human  lives  in  the 
future. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Senate  adopt 
the  bill,  as  amended,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 
TITLE   I 

Port  A — Findings  and  declarations  of  purpose 
Section  101. — Finds  that  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  are  Increasing  throughout 
the  country;  that  drug  dependence  is  an  ill- 
ness or  disease  that  requires  treatment 
through  health  and  rehabilitation  services: 
that  existing  laws  have  not  been  effective  to 
prevent  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  or 
to  provide  adequate  education,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependent  persons  and  that  a  major  Federal 
commitment  is  needed  In  these  areas;  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  authoritative  information 
and  creative  projects  designed  to  educate 
students  and  others  about  drugs  and  their 
abuse;  that  effective  treatment  services  and 
successful  rehabilitation  offer  the  best  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  a  high  rate  of  recidivism 
among  those  persons  incarcerated  in  Gov- 
ernment institutions;  that  Federal  programs 
for  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  should 
have  a  high  priority  and  be  closely  coordi- 
nated within  the  Government;  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  effectively  handle 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  among 
those  for  whom  the  Government  has  special 
responsibilities — civilian  employees,  military 
personnel,  and  veterans;  and  that  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons  can  be 
best  treated  and  rehabilitated  through  ef- 
fective community-based  programs. 

Section  102. — Declares  that  a  National 
Institute  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  will  be 
established  and  maintained  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral social  programs  related  to  the  prevention 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  that 
an  increased  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved curriculums  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
riculums in  model  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof,  to  dis- 
seminate curricular  materials  and  significant 
information  for  use  in  educational  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide 
training  programs  for  teachers,  counselors, 
law  enforcement  officials,  and  other  public 
service  and  community  leaders;  and  to  offer 
community  education  programs,  for  parents 
and  others,  on  drug  abuse  problems;  that 
major  Federal  action  and  assistance  shall  be 
understaken  to  encourage  a  broad  range  of 
State  and  local  programs  in  this  area,  and  to 
assure  equal  access  to  humane  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  for  all  drug  abusers 
and  drug  dependent  persons;  that  research 
relating  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence shall  be  fostered  and  assisted;  and 
that  all  present  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
research,  prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabili- 


tation programs  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  rehabilitation  shall  be 
utilized  to  reduce  drug  abuse,  drug  depend- 
ence, and  drug-related  crime. 
Part  B — Definitions 

Section  112. — Sets  out  definitions  which 
apply  throughout  the  bill. 

"Prevention  and  treatment"  is  defined  to 
Include  all  appropriate  forms  of  educational 
programs  and  services  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  radio,  television,  films,  books, 
pamphlets,  lectures,  adult  education,  and 
school  courses) ;  planning,  coordinating,  sta- 
tistical, research,  training,  evaluation,  re- 
porting, classification,  and  other  administra- 
tive, scientific,  or  technical  programs  or 
services;  and  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment 
(emergency  medical  care,  inpatient,  inter- 
mediate care,  and  outpatient),  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Job  training  and  referral,  and 
other  rehabilitation  programs  or  services. 

Other  definitions  include  those  for  the 
terms  "drug  abuser,"  "drug  dependent  per- 
son," "emergency  medical  care  services," 
"inpatient  services."  "intermediate  care  serv- 
ices," and  "outpatient  services." 

The  remaining  definitions  are  routine. 
Part  C — National  Institute  for  the  Prei>ention 

and  Treatment  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug 

Dependence 

Section  121. — Establishes  a  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  within  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Remaining  sections  of 
this  part  prescribe  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Institute  and  the  qualifications  of  its  per- 
sonnel. 

Section  122. — Sets  out  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Institute,  which  Include 
providing  assistance  to  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  establish  and  maintain 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  evalu- 
ating the  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
prevention  and  treatment  provisions  of  all 
State  health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation 
plans  submitted  to  the  Federal  Government; 
administering  grants  and  contracts  author- 
ized by  the  bUl;  and  taking  other  action  con- 
sistent with  the  Intent  and  objectives  of  the 
bill. 

Section  123. — Sets  out  the  planning  func- 
tions of  the  Institute,  which  include  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  Federal  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  prevention  and  treat- 
ment plan;  development  of  model  State  and 
local  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  pre- 
vention and  treatment  plans;  providing  as- 
sistance and  consultation  to  all  interested 
agencies  and  persons  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence;  and  carrying  out  a  com- 
plete evaluation  of  existing  and  ongoing  drug 
education  materials  and  programs. 

Section  124. — Sets  out  the  coordination 
functions  of  the  Institute,  which  Include  as- 
sisting all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs;  serving 
as  consultants  to  Federal  courts,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies;  coordinating  all  Federal 
health  and  rehabilitation  efforts  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  encour- 
aging State  and  local  public  and  private  pro- 
grams and  services  and  stimulating  more 
effective  and  coordinated  use  of  all  existing 
resources  and  services;  and  cooperation  uith 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  develop 
an  appropriate  policy  with  regard  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  who  are  drug  addicts  or 
drug  dependents. 

Section  125. — Sets  out  the  statistical  func- 
tions of  the  Institute,  which  Include  gather- 
ing and  publishing  statistics  pertaining  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence — statistics, 
records,  and  reports. 

Section  126. — Sets  out  the  research  fvmc- 
tlons  of  the  Institute,  which  Include  con- 
ducting research  of  all  kinds  relating  to  drug 


abuse  and  drug  dependence;  encouraging  and 
assisting  others  In  conducting  such  research; 
coordinating  research  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute with  that  done  by  other  agencies  and 
persons;  establishing  a  research  register  and 
a  research  information  center;  making  re- 
search facilities  of  the  Institute  available  to 
other  researchers;  making  research  grants 
and  contracts  with  other  agencies  and  Indi- 
viduals; maintaining  a  research  fellowship 
program;  investigating  methods  for  meastir- 
ing  drug  consumption;  and  evaluating  exist- 
ing and  proposed  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

Section  f27.— Sets  out  the  training  func- 
tions of  the  Institute,  which  include  estab- 
lishment of  training  programs  for  profes- 
sionals and  paraprofesslonals;  encourage- 
ment of  such  programs  by  State  and  local 
governments;  and  establishment  of  training 
fellowships. 

Section  128. — Sets  out  the  educational 
functions  of  the  Institute,  which  Include  de- 
veloping and  assisting  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  model  curricula  for  use  at 
all  educational  levels;  developing  and  assist- 
ing and  encouraging  the  development  of  a 
broad  variety  of  educational  material  for 
use  in  all  media;  establishing  and  assisting 
and  encouraging  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cational courses  for  use  by  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  private  groups  on  the 
causes  of,  and  treatment  for,  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence;  acting  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  Information  relating  to  drug  abuse^ 
and  drug  dependence;  recruitment,  training, 
organization,  and  employment  of  personnel 
for  public  education  programs  in  relation  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  educational  activities  re- 
garding drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 
and  undertaking,  assisting,  and  encouraging 
all  activities  relating  to  a  national  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  education  pro- 
gram. 

Section  129. — Sets  out  the  reporting  func- 
tions of  the  Institute,  which  Include  making 
an  annual  report  to  Congress,  specifying  ac- 
tions taken  and  services  provided  under  each 
provision  of  this  act  as  required;  and  making 
such  additional  reports  as  are  requested  by 
the  President  or  Congress. 

Port  D — Prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 

abuse   and   drug   dependence  for  Federal 

employees 

Section  131. — Sets  out  proceduree  for  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  among  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  It  provides  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the 
administration  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and  main- 
taining appropriate  pwUcles  and  services  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  among  all  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees.  All  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees will  retain  the  same  employment  and 
benefits  as  those  suffering  from  other  Ill- 
nesses and  shall  not  lose  pension,  retire- 
ment, or  medical  rights.  The  Institute  will 
be  responsible  for  encouraging  similar  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  services  in  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  Industry. 
No  person  may  be  denied  Federal  civilian 
employment  or  a  Federal  license  or  right 
solely  on  the  ground  of  prior  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  except  In  regard  to  ex- 
tremely sensitive  positions.  This  section  will 
not  prohibit  the  dismisal  of  a  Federal  civilian 
employee  who  refuses  to  accept  appropriate 
treatment  offered  to  him  and  subsequently 
does  not  function  properly  in  his  employ- 
ment. 

Section  132. — Provides  that  all  patient 
records  prepared  or  obtained  pursuant  to 
this  act  and  their  contents  shall  remain  con- 
fidential, and  may  be  disclosed  with  the  pa- 
tient's consent  only  to  proper  persons  for 
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of  medical  treatment,  research,  or 
obtaining  of  benefits  relating  to  the 
mfs  drug  dependence.  Any  other  dis- 
closi  ire  must  be  by  court  order  based  on  a 
shov  ing  of  good  cause.  No  such  records  or 
Info  Tnatlon  may  be  used  to  initiate  charges 
agai  1st  a  patient  under  any  circumstances. 
Sim;  lar  provisions  apply  to  private  medical 
reco  ds. 

Paif  E — Federal  assistance  for  State  and 
local  programs 

Subpart  I — Formula  Grants 
tion  142. — Provides  that  $10  million  will 
thorized   to    be    appropriated    for   the 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  for  the  pur- 
of  providing  formula  grants  to  States 
in    the    development    and    mainte- 
of  their  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
An  additional  $20  million  will  be 
to  this  base  amount  in  fiscal  1972,  and 
4iillion  will  be  added  to  this  base  amount 
1973. 
tion  143. — Provides  for  the  allotment  of 
to  all  States  regardless  of  their  size, 
allotment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
ve  population,  financial  needs,  and  need 
effective  prevention,  treatment,  and 
programs.  The  allotment  pro- 
is  that  generally  followed  for  formula 
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SeHion  244.— Requires  States  wishing  to 
part:  cipate  in  the  formula  grant  program  to 
deve  op  State  plans  meeting  certain  basic 
requ  rements.  The  plans  must  designate  a 
single  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan; 
prov  de  for  a  State  advisory  council  to  over- 
see t  he  plan;  specify  the  needs  of  the  State 
and  Its  existing  health  facilities;  meet  cer- 
tain standards  of  administration;  provide 
requ  red  reports  and  Information;  and  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plem  ent  rather  than  supplant  non-Federal 
fund  3.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  meeting  the  statutory  requirements. 

Sertion  145. — Provides  an  application  pro- 
ced\i  -e  for  submission  of  grant  applications 
to  tl;  e  Secretary  through  the  designated  sin- 
gle £  tate  agency  and  requires  the  Secretary 
to  at  prove  any  plan  for  which  an  allotment 
rema  Ins  available  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  144. 

Subpart  II — Prcject  Grants 
tion  146. — Authorizes  appropriations  of 
nillion  for  fiscal   1971,  $45  million  for 
1972,  and  $70  million  for  fiscal  1973,  for 
1  iroject  grants  authorized  by  the  act. 
ion  147. — Autnorizes  the  Secretary  to 
grants   to  and  contracts  with  public 
)rivate  agencies  to  assist  State  and  local 
c   and   private  organizations,   agencies, 
and  individuals  to  carry  out  the 
activities   for  the  prevention  and 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
to   constn.ict    and    operate   treatment 
ehabilitation  facilities;  to  develop  cur- 
informational    and    other   educa- 
materials  for  use  in  preventive  efforts; 
research  and  demonstration  proj- 
to  educate  and  train  professional  and 
personnel;    and   to  provide 
abuse   and   drug    dependence    preven- 
and  treatment  services  in  correctional 
)enal  institutions  and  among  Juveniles 
oung  adults.  All  of  the  grants  and  con- 
under   this   title   will    be   community 
whenever  possible. 

ion  148. — Requires  the  Secretary  to  as- 

coordination   of  all   grant  applications 

ograms  in  a  State,  and  not  to  give  prec- 

to  public  agencies  over  private  agen- 

to  State  agencies  over  local  agencies. 

that  all  applications  from  within 

shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  appli- 

for  review  and  comment  to  the  State 

responsible    for    administering    the 

comprehensive  plan  for  treatment  and 

of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 

if  such  an  agency  exists.  Applications 

t  len  to  be  forwarded   to  the  Secretary 
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for  approval.  It  also  establishes  the  admin- 
istrative and  budgetary  criteria  which  must 
be  met  by  those  seeking  funds  under  this 
title.  A  State  may  waive  its  rights  to  review 
applications  under  this  section  If  it  so  de- 
sires. 

Section  149. — ProTldes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  under  this  part  ujjon 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence. 

Subpart  III — General 

Section  150. — Provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  terminate  payment  to  any  program  not 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its  grant  or 
contract  until  the  program  complies.  Anyone 
adversely  affected  by  such  an  action  of  the 
Secretary  may  appeal  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  he  Is  located 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
60  days  alter  such  final  action.  The  proce- 
dures and  conditions  of  filing  such  a  petition 
are  set  out  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

Section  150 A. — Provides  that  no  private  or 
public  general  hospital  which  discriminates 
against  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  be- 
cause of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug  depend- 
ence will  receive  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any  other 
Federal  law  administered  by  the  Secretary. 
Termination  of  aid  will  occur  only  after  the 
Secretary  gives  notice  of  the  failure  to  com- 
ply with  this  section  and  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  or  hearing.  All  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  judicial  review  pursuant 
to  section  150(b)  of  this  title. 

Part  F — The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence 

Section  151. — Establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence within  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  Advisory  Council  will  be  composed  of  15 
members,  including  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman,  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
his  representative,  a  medical  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  12 
appointed  members.  The  Advisory  Council 
win  be  responsible  for  reviewing  research 
projects  and  making  suggestions  for  future 
improvements,  collecting  and  publishing  rel- 
evant information,  and  recommending  grants 
in  accordance  with  section  149  of  part  E  of 
this  title. 

Section  152  amends  section  266  of  part  E 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  to  provide  that  grants  under  that  act 
which  are  primarily  intended  for  use  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  may  be  made  only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence. 

Part  G — Intergovernment  coordinating 
council  on  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 

Section  161. — Establishes  an  Intergovern- 
ment Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  who  shall  serve  as  chairman,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  four  representatives  of  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies,  and  four  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  government  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  The  Council  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  all  Federal  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  prevention  and 
treatment  activities  with  each  other  and  with 
similar  State  and  local  activities  and  for  de- 
veloping an  enlightened  approach  to  the 
problem  with  respect  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

Section  162. — Directs  the  Coordinating 
Council   to  assist  the  Secretary   in   his  co- 


ordinating functions;  to  engage  in  educa- 
tional and  rehabilitation  programs  directed 
at  Federal  civilian  employees;  and  to  carry 
on  other  appropriate  activities. 

TFTLE    II 

Part  I — General 

Section  201. — Is  a  severability  provision. 

Section  202. — Requires  recipients  of  grants 
to  make  whatever  reports  are  required  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  203. — Provides  that  payments  un- 
der this  title  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursements,  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 14  we  passed  H.R.  18583,  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970,  which  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  as  Public  Law 
91-513  on  October  27. 

During  the  consideration  of  that  act 
in  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
others  displayed  a  very  strong  desire  to 
greatly  expand  the  act  in  the  area  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment.  At 
that  time,  opposition  was  indicated  to 
such  an  expansion  of  what  was  basically 
a  law  enforcement  measure.  At  that  time 
this  Senator  stated  he  would  support  a 
separate  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
posal suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Now  we  have  before  us  S.  3562,  the 
"Federal  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970." 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  persistence  in  bringing 
this  worthwhile  measure  before  this  body 
for  a  vote  during  the  short  time  left  to 
us  in  the  91st  Congress.  As  I  had  earlier 
indicated,  I  support  this  measure.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  agrees  that  S.  3562  is 
in  no  way  intended  to  override,  obstruct, 
or  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  91-513.  There  is  a 
series  of  minor  amendments,  which  will 
be  discussed  shortly,  designed  to  elim- 
inate any  possible  conflict  between  this 
pending  bill  and  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
With  these  amendments,  S.  3562  will  be 
complementary  and  supplementary  to 
Public  Law  91-513.  It  will  round  it  out 
and  make  progress  toward  the  goals  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Hence  I  am 
able  to  support  this  bill  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  measure,  as  I  indicated  last 
month  that  I  would  do. 

I  might  add  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  feels 
they  really  have  no  need  for  this  meas- 
ure, and  that  existing  law  could  accom- 
modate the  programs  established  under 
S.  3562.  However,  with  all  due  respect  to 
that  Department,  I  must  accede  to  the 
very  strong  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  his  supporters  to  see  his  pro- 
posal enacted,  to  sharpen  the  picture,  to 
make  it  more  definitive,  and  to  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  field  we 
are  discussing. 

We  cannot  overlook  any  possibility  of 
legislation  which  will  aid  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse  on  all  fronts,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  interference  with  the  immediate 
and  pressing  requirements  of  law  en- 
forcement in  this  area.  With  the  amend- 
ments as  proposed.  S.  3562  will  offer  no 
such  conflict.  Hence  I  support  the  enact- 
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ment  of  this  measure  and  recommend  its 
approval  by  this  body  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  who  has 
been  entirely  cooperative  in  this  matter. 
The  statement  the  Senator  has  just 
n^-ade  is  entirely  accurate  as  far  as  both 
of  us  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  come  up  for  debate 
last  Tuesday.  November  17,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  indicated 
that  he  had  a  number  of  changes  which 
he  would  like  to  propose  to  the  bill.  Ac- 
tion on  the  bill  was  then  postponed  until 
today,  so  that  we  could  attempt  to  reach 
some  compromise  on  the  differences 
which  existed.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  we  have  been  able  to 
reach  such  a  compromise. 

A  number  of  the  compromise  amend- 
ments here  proposed  are  merely  techni- 
cal in  nature;  others  modify  the  orig- 
inally proposed  legislation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  clear  that  overlapping  with 
Public  Law  91-513,  the  drug  legisla- 
tion recently  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, was  not  intended;  still  others  in- 
volve changes  made  at  the  request  of 
the  administration  or  in  order  to  allow 
for  additional  study  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  these  compro- 
mise amendments  are  accepted  and  the 
bill  receives  strong  support  by  this  body, 
that  the  Senate  will  have  met  its  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people  to  make 
a  strong  commitment  for  action  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
prevention  and  treatment  and  will,  in 
addition,  have  committed  itself  to 
strongly  supporting  and  expediting  the 
basic  provisions  of  this  minimal  piece 
of  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  1  have  agreed  to  go  through 
these  amendments  one  by  one  rather 
rapidly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  79,  line  10,  strike  out  "an  Illness 
or  disease,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
public  health  problem". 

On  page  83.  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  'Controlled  substance'  shall  have  the 
ssme  meaning  as  that  term  Is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102(6)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  and  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970." 

On  page  83,  line  17,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  83,  line  19,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(d)". 

On  page  83,  line  22.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(e)". 

On  page  83,  line  25,  strike  out  "(e)  "  and 
Insert  "(f)". 

On  page  84,  line  8,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  "(g)". 

On  page  84,  line  17,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  "(h)". 

On  page  84,  line  21,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  "(l)". 

On  page  84,  line  24,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "(J)". 

On  page  85,  line  6,  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
Insert  "(k)". 


On  page  85,  line  13,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  85,  line  24,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(m)". 

On  page  86,  line  11,  strike  out  "(m)"  and 
Insert  "(n)". 

On  page  83.,  line  25,  beginning  with  the 
word  "means",  strike  out  all  through  line  7 
on  page  84  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  section  2(b)  of  title 
I  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970.". 

On  page  86.  line  4,  strike  out  "classifica- 
tion.". 

On  page  87.  line  8.  Immediately  after  the 
word  "not".  Insert  "in  themselves". 

On  page  90.  line  12.  immediately  after  the 
word  "serve",  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "upon  request,". 

On  page  90,  line  20,  beginning  with  the 
word  "all",  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"to"  on  line  21  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Federal  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  that". 

On  page  92,  line  7,  Immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  as  specifically  authorized  by  Federal 
law". 

On  page  93,  line  1,  beginning  with  the  word 
"shall",  strike  out  all  through  line  5  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Shall 
maintain  a  complete  and  current  register  of 
all  research  which  requires  his  approval  or 
for  which  federal  funds  are  expended:". 

On  page  93,  line  12,  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"needs"  on  line  16. 

On  page  94.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such 
data  and  information  shall  be  available  to  all 
interested  parties,  except  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  data  gathered  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970;". 

On  page  94,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  95. 
On  page  92,  line  9,  strike  out  "(a)". 
On  page  98.  line  16,  immediately  after  the 
word  "Shall",  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "where  appropriate,". 

On  page  101,  strike  out  line  1  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "vention  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  for  the 
treatment  of  drug  dependence". 

On  page  101,  line  5,  strike  out  "who  are 
drug  abusers"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  for  per- 
sonnel employed  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,". 

On  page  101,  line  6,  strike  out  "or". 
On  page  101,  line  24,  immediately  before 
the  period.  Insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  except  with  regard  to  registration 
provisions  in  part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of   1970  ". 

On  page  102,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  103  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SEC.  132.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  per- 
sons engaged  In  treatment  of  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
individuals  who  are  the  subject  of  such  treat- 
ment by  withholding  from  all  persons  not 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  such  treat- 
ment the  names  or  other  Identifying  charac- 
teristics of  such  individuals.  Persons  so  au- 
thorized to  protect  the  privacy  of  such  indi- 
viduals may  not  be  compelled  In  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  civil,  criminal,  administrative, 
legislative,  or  other  proceeding  to  identify 
such  individuals.  Such  authorization  by  the 
Secretary  shall  not  limit  the  rights  of  in- 
spection and  maintenance  of  records  required 
under  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970." 

On  page  111,  laeginnlng  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  through  line  5  on  page  113. 

On  page  113,  line  6,  strike  out  "(3)  "  iand  in- 
sert "(2)  ". 


On  page  113,  line  11,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(3) ." 

On  page  113,  line  20,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
Insert  "(4)". 

On  page  114,  line  5,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  "(5)". 

On  page  114,  line  8,  strike  out  "(7)  "and  in- 
sert "(6)". 

On  page  114,  line  16,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
Insert  "(7)". 

On  page  115.  line  5.  strike  out  "(9)  "  and 
insert  "(8)". 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  agreed  with  me 
that  we  could  run  through  this  series  of 
amendments  briefly  to  clearly  outline  our 
position  on  what  they  do  for  the  bene- 
fit of  making  a  record  which  might  be 
clearly  understood. 

The  first  amendment  consists  of  lines 
1  and  2  on  page  1  of  the  printed  amend- 
ment before  us.  It  deletes  the  findings 
in  the  bill  that  "Drug  dependence  is  an 
illness  or  disease  .  .  ."  and  replaces  it 
with  a  more  general  finding  that  drug 
abuse  is  "a  public-health  problem."  It 
is  important  to  explain  what  has  been 
done  here,  because  it  is  not  immediately 
clear  on  the  surface. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  whether 
drug  dependence  is  an  illness  or  disease 
from  a  medical  point  of  view — it  is  ciear 
that  it  is.  Certainly  our  hearings  have 
indicated  that.  I  would  like  to  place  into 
the  record  some  examples  of  authorita- 
tive and  expert  opinions  that  also  indi- 
cate that  this  is  so.  The  examples  are 
not  exhaustive,  but  they  are  illustrative 
of  various  comments  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  examples  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  thi.;  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exam- 
ples were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Examples  of  AuiHoarrATivE  and  Expert 
Opinions  That  Drug  Dependence  Is  an 
Illness  or  Disease 

1.   state  legislatures 
In   1966.   the  New  York   State  Legislat-i.-e 
enacted  a  comprehensive  new  law  on  drug 
addiction.  Section  200(1)    contains  the  fol- 
lowing "declaration  of  purpose": 

"1.  The  human  suffering  and  social  and 
economic  loss  caused  by  the  disease  of  drug 
addiction  are  matters  of  grave  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  magnitude  of 
the  cost  to  the  people  of  the  Slate  for  police. 
Judicial,  penal  and  medical  care  purposes, 
directly  and  indirectly  caused  by  the  disease 
of  drug  addiction,  makes  it  Imperative  that 
a  comprehensive  program  to  combat  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease  of  drug  addiction  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented  through  the  com- 
bined and  correlated  efforts  of  Federal.  State, 
local  communities  and  private  individuals 
and  organizations." 

This  has  been  the  law  of  New  York  since 
1966,  without  any  detrimental  effect  what- 
ever on  local  law  enforcement  efforts. 

2.    UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COtJRT 

In  Under  v.  Vnited  States,  268  U.S.  5.  18 
(1925),  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that,  with 
respect  .to  narcotic  addicts,  the  Harrison  Act : 

".  .  .'does  not  undertake  to  prescribe 
methods  for  their  medical  treatment.  They 
are  diseased,  and  proper  subjects  for  such 
trentment.  .  .  ." 

In  Robinson  v.  California.  370  U.S.  660.  667 
(1962).  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that  the 
State  of  California  recognized  that  narcotic 
addiction  is  "an  Illness,"  and  also  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  recognized  in  1925  in 
the  Under  case  that  addiction  is  a  dise.i-->e. 
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[Jourt,  relying  upon  the  disease  concept 
dependence,    declared    unconslitu- 
a  statute  that  purported  to  make  such 
a  criminal  offense. 
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THE  AMERICAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Henry  Brill,  Chairman  of  the  American 

.  Association  Committee  on  Alcohol- 

I  nd  Drug  Dependence,  testified  before  the 

Subcommlttpp    on    Juvenile    Delin- 

.^,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj', 

respect  to  hearings  on  the  bills  that 

later  to  become  H.R.  18583.  that: 

regard  to  handling  of  offenders,  drug 

Jence,    as    distinguished    from     drug 

.  should  be  regarded  as  an  Illness." 

Brill,   in   addition   to  his  position   as 

of  the  AMA  Committee,  was  also 

of  the  National  Academy  of  Scl- 

:/Natlonal    Research    Council    Commit- 

)n    Drug   Abuse,    the    Medical   Advisory 

to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 

, Drugs,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 

York  State  Narcotic  Commission.  Thus, 

■lews  reflect  both  law  enforcement  and 

cal  treatment  positions. 

;hould  be  noted  that  no  witness  who  ap- 

;d  before  any  Committee  considering  all 

e  legislation  relating  to  law  enforcement 

treatment  with  respect  to  drug  abuse, 

suggested  that  drug  dependence  is  not 

regarded  from  a  medical  standpoint 

illness  or  disease.  (The  Department  of 

has  stated  only  that  the  bill  should 

effect  this  fact.) 

the  AMA  book  on  "Drug  Dependence — 
ilde  For  Physicians"  (1969),  it  is  stated 
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4.  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Fourteenth  Report  of  the  WHO  Expert 
on  Mental  Health   (1967)    state* 


•Ii 


s  ; 


legislation  drawn  up  concerning  per- 
dependent  on  alcohol  and  other  drugs, 
should    be    recognized    and    stated    that 
are  sick  persons. . . ." 
opinion   of   WHO   Is    particularly    Im- 
portfint.  The  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
1961,    to    which    the    United    States 
signatory,   was   established    under   the 
of  the  United  Nations.  Under  this 
y,  the  WHO  has  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  abuse  potential  of  danger- 
drugs.   By   International    treaty,   there- 
the    opinion    of   WHO    carries    special 
In  this  country. 


ijhtl 


THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    CRIME    AND 
DELINQTTENCT 

policy  Statement  on  narcotics  law  vlola- 

by  the  Advisory  Council  of  Judges  of 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delln- 

(1964)    stated  that: 

narcotic  drug  addict  Is  a  sick  per- 

physically  and  psychologically,  and  as 

is  entitled  to  qualified  medical  atten- 

just  as  our  other  sick  people." 

E    U.S.    CRIME    COMMISSION    REPORT     ("THE 
ALLENCE  OF  CRIME   IN  A  FREE  SOCIETy") 

U.S.   Crime   Commission   noted   that 
com|)ulsory    treatment    for   narcotic    addlc- 
arose  out  of: 

.  growing   awareness   that   dryg   addic- 

was  a  medical  illness  and  that  a  clearer 

distinction,  which  would  make  some  allow> 

for  the  quality  of  compulsion  in  addle- 

should  be  made  between  addicts  and 

offenders."   (Page  228). 


V.v.  HUGHES.  The  question  today, 
rati  er,  is  whether  we  want  to  take  a  posi- 
tion which  could  provide  an  aflBrmative 
def  f  nse  in  criminal  cases  in  which  drug- 
depi  ndent  persons  are  involved — which 


would  say  in  effect,  that  there  should  be 
no  burden  of  criminal  responsibility 
placed  on  those  drug-dependent  persons 
who  engage  in  criminal  acts.  That  is  a 
policy  question  which  may  go  beyond  the 
medical  question,  and  it  is  one  which  I 
feel  deserves  some  further  consideration 
before  we  act. 

I  should  say  this,  in  addition,  however. 
I  would  hope  that  our  action  in  this  in- 
stance would  not  deter  the  courts  across 
the  country,  after  careful  study  on  this 
question,  from  reaching  their  own  de- 
cisions on  it.  I  know  there  have  been 
several  recent  cases  in  this  area.  In  some 
respects,  because  the  question  which  in- 
volves an  interpretation  of  basic  con- 
stitutional and  human  rights,  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  best  left  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  main 
concern  of  ofBcials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  others,  with  the  language 
as  originally  determined  by  the  commit- 
tee was  simply  that  unless  the  language 
was  changed  there  would  be  a  possibility 
that  drug  dependence  could  be  asserted 
as  an  affirmative  defense  in  any  criminal 
prosecution. 

This  amendment  serves  to  modify  the 
language  of  the  bill  in  such  a  way  that 
it  makes  it  clear  that  drug  dependence  is 
a  health  problem,  but  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  make  a  congressional  finding  of 
fact  that  drug  dependence  is  an  illness  or 
disease.  Otherwise,  there  would  always 
be  the  possibility  that  drug  dependence 
could  be  asserted  as  an  afBimative  de- 
fense in  any  criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  being  a  lawyer 
I  have  to  ask  this  question.  If  a  person 
is  being  held  at  the  present  time  for  the 
transportation,  sale  or  use  of  marihuana, 
would  he  be  tried  under  the  old  law  or 
this  law  when  it  Is  passed? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  No.  This  law  would 
have  no  effect,  especially  now  that 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  person  were  a  heroin  ad- 
dict and  transporting,  for  example,  il- 
legal marihuana  or  any  other  substance 
which  is  illegal  to  bring  into  this  coun- 
try, he  would  come  imder  the  provisions 
in  Public  Law  91-513,  signed  into  law 
earlier  this  year,  not  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  interested 
specifically  in  marihuana. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  action  would  be 
covered  in  the  act  which  was  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  October  27. 

That  is  the  law  enforcement  act,  and 
any  violation  of  its  provisions  for  the 
transportation  or  possession  of  mari- 
huana would  come  under  the  terms  of 
that  previous  bill,  not  this  one. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  explain  amendments  2  and  3. 

Amendment   No.   2   includes   lines   3 


through  9  on  page  1  of  the  amendment 
and  also  includes  lines  1  through  10  on 
page  2. 

Amendment  No.  3  includes  lines  11 
through  15,  inclusive  on  page  2. 

Those  amendments  simply  insure  that 
the  definitions  of  "controlled  substance" 
and  "drug  dependent  person"  in  this  leg- 
islation correspond  with  the  definitions 
of  those  terms  in  Public  Law  91-513, 
which  was  recently  signed  into  law  by 
the  President.  The  fact  that  these  terms 
are  defined  identically  in  both  pieces  of 
legislation  will  simplify  questions  of  in- 
terpretation and  intent  which  may  arise 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HRUSKLA.  With  reference  to 
amendment  2,  the  term  "controlled  sub- 
stance" is  defined  in  Public  Law  91-513, 
which  was  signed  into  law  earlier  this 
year.  This  amendment  insures  that  the 
term  as  used  in  this  act  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  earlier  passed  bill. 

Adverting  to  amendment  No.  3,  that 
amendment  merely  conforms  the  defini- 
tion of  "drug  dependent  person"  in  the 
bill  to  the  definition  of  that  term  which 
is  used  in  Public  Law  91-513,  which  was 
signed  into  law  earlier  this  year. 

Both  amendments  Nos.  2  and  3  are 
necessary  so  as  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings and  outright  conflicts  between  this 
bill  and  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No  4  consists  of  line  16  on  page  2. 

The  amendment  deletes  the  word 
"classification"  from  the  definition  of 
the  term  "prevention  and  treatment"  in 
the  bill.  Originally  the  legislation  set  out 
a  series  of  classification  functions  which 
the  Secretary  would  have  been  required 
to  perform.  That  section  of  the  bill  has 
since  been  deleted.  The  term  "classifica- 
tion" as  used  here  would  have  been  a 
reference  to  those  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

So  this  is  simply  a  technical  amend- 
ment I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  could  conceivably  group  varioas 
types  of  drugs  for  the  puiiDOses  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  research  plans, 
treatment  purposes,  and  so  forth,  under 
his  responsibilities  under  the  bill — or 
under  present  general  statutory  provi- 
sions, for  that  matter.  But  there  is  no 
longer  an  intent  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  set  up  a  separate  classification  of 
drugs  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  reference  to 
amendment  No.  4,  the  amendment  de- 
letes the  word  "classification"  from  the 
definition  of  the  term  "prevention  and 
treatment."  This  eluninates  any  implied 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  to 
reclassify  controlled  substances  for  re- 
habilitation purposes. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
the  classifications  and  scheduling  of 
these  various  drugs  and  substances  as 
contained  in  Public  Law  91-513  would  be 
controlling. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  For  these  purposes,  yes. 

Amendment  No.  5  consists  of  lines  17 
and  18  on  page  2  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  simply  clarifies  the 
fact  that  prior  drug-related  criminal  ar- 
rests or  convictions  will  not  in  them- 
selves be  a  bar  to  employment  of  persons 
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by  the  Institute  created  by  the  bill. 
Other  factors  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  persons  doing  the  em- 
ploying. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  is  that 
in  rehabilitation  programs  it  is  many 
times  both  essential  and  important  for 
persons  who  have  been  drug  abusers  or 
drug  dependents  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  clarifies  the  fact  that  prior 
drug-related  criminal  arrests  or  convic- 
tions shall  not  in  themselves  be  a  bar  to 
employment  of  persons  by  the  Institute 
created  by  the  bill.  It  gives  the  Institute  a 
degree  of  discretion  in  that  it  may  refuse 
to  hire  a  person  with  a  previous  drug- 
related  criminal  arrest  or  conviction  if 
the  offense  was  of  such  a  serious  nature 
that  it  raises  the  possibility  that  the  of- 
fender, as  an  employee,  might  compro- 
mise or  jeopardize  the  Institute  and  its 
programs.  It  would  in  no  wise  interfere 
with  the  concept  and  basis  of  the  provi- 
sion itself  as  envisioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  of  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  committee. 

Mr,  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
completely  agrees  with  that  interpreta- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  6  consists  of  lines  19 
and  20,  inclusive,  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to,  upon  request,  serve  in  a  consult- 
ing capacity  to  all  Federal  courts,  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  so  forth.  I  em- 
phasize the  words  "upon  request."  The 
added  language,  which  requires  a  request 
for  such  aid,  is  simply  meant  to  protect 
the  independence  of  the  various  courts, 
departments,  agencies,  et  cetera,  covered 
by  the  amended  provision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that  ex- 
planation is  fully  concurred  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  7  consists  of  lines  21  through 
24  on  page  2  of  the  amendment.  It  simply 
restricts  the  coordinating  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  those  areas  which  relate 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence — that  is,  to 
areas  within  the  jurisdiction  which  he 
has  within  the  Government. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restricts  the  coordinating 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  in  areas  under 
his  jurisdiction.  Otherwise,  the  coordi- 
nation functions  of  the  Secretary  could 
extend  into  areas  beyond  his  existing 
statutory  scope  of  authority,  such  as  tlie 
Department  of  Defense. 

That  was  considered  extremely  un- 
desirable, and  hence  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  8  includes  line  25  on  page  2  and 
lines  1  and  2  on  page  3  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  clarifies  the  fact  that 
certain  provisions  which  deal  with  the 
confidentiality  of  statistical  information 
which  must  be  gathered  by  the  Secretary 
are  not  meant  to  change  exceptions  to 
confidentiality  which  exist  elsewhere  in 
existing  law. 

This  amendment,  as  do  several  others 
which  follow,  simply  makes  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  other  law  may  exist  in 


tills  area  and  that  this  legislation  was 
not  meant  to  void  that  other  law,  be  it 
the  drug  bill  enacted  earlier  this  session, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  or  any  other 
legislation.  I  should  say  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  put  an  amendment 
on  this  bill  that  would  have  said,  in  ef- 
fect, that  this  legislation  would  not  dero- 
gate from  any  other  law  that  exists — or 
derogate  from  the  bill  passed  earlier  this 
year.  I  refused  to  agree  to  that.  I  think 
that  every  piece  of  legislation  should 
stand  on  its  own.  If  there  are  known  con- 
fiicts,  they  ought  to  be  worked  out — as 
we  have  done  here.  If  problems  of  inter- 
pretation arise  in  the  future  with  one 
or  more  bills,  each  bill  should  have  equal 
weight — a  presumption  should  not  be 
given  to  one  bill  over  the  other  auto- 
matically. We  cannot  anticipate  every- 
thing in  the  future,  and  no  one  piece  of 
legislation  should  have  automatic  prior- 
ity. So  I  want  to  make  my  position  on 
this  point  clear  now,  so  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  repeating  it  as  we  go  along. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  clarifies  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 125  was  not  meant  to  override  and 
change  other  sections  of  existing  law, 
particularly  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  9  consists  of  line  3,  page  3  to 
line  7,  page  3  inclusive.  In  connection 
with  his  coordination  functions  under 
the  legislation,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  maintain  a  register  of  current  re- 
searchers, so  that  there  might  be  a  flow 
of  research  information  among  those  per- 
sons interested  in  this  area.  In  the  past 
there  has  often  been  little  exchange  of 
information  among  researchers  in  the 
drug  prevention  and  treatment  area.  The 
amendment  limits  the  list  of  researchers 
which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  main- 
tain under  this  part  of  the  bill  to  those 
persons  who  are  doing  research  which 
requires  the  Secretary's  approval  or  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  expended,  that 
is,  those  persons  which  the  Secretary 
could  know  of  without  carrying  out  an 
unending  and  exhaustive  search, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  hmits  the  list  of  researchers 
which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  main- 
tain under  section  126  and  thus  avoids 
needless  duplication  in  that  lists  of  regis- 
tered researchers  are  already  maintained 
and  are  available  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  Attorney  General  under 
Public  Law  91-513. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  10  consists  of  lines  8  and  9  in- 
clusive on  page  3  of  the  amendment. 

Section  126  of  the  bill,  which  sets  out 
the  research  functions  of  the  Secretai-y 
or  gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
estabUsh  "the  criteria  pursuant  to  which 
any  registered  investigator  is  to  be  au- 
thorized to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  sufficient  controlled  substances 
for  his  legitimate  investigational  and  re- 
search needs."  The  amendment  would 
delete  this  language  because  it  could  be 
construed  as  being  in  conflict  with  Pub- 
lic Law  91-513,  the  drug  legislation  which 
was  signed  into  law  earlier  this  year. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    this 


amendment  removes  language  in  section 
126  which  is  unnecessary  and  which 
could  be  construed  as  being  in  conflict 
with  registration  and  quota  provisions 
of  Public  Law  91-513,  which  was  signed 
into  law  earlier  this  year.  It  also  elimi- 
nates certain  unnecessary  burdens 
which  would  otherwise  be  imposed  on 
researchers. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Amendment  No.  11,  Mr. 
President,  is  on  page  3,  lines  10  through 
15,  inclusive,  section  126(6)  of  the  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
search information  center,  which  will 
gather  all  published  and  unpublished 
data  and  information,  and  allow  that  it 
be  available  to  all  interested  parties.  The 
amendment  simply  provides  that  infor- 
mation that  is  to  be  used  in  administra- 
tive proceedings  relating  to  the  classi- 
fication of  drugs  under  Pubhc  Law  91- 
513,  the  drug  legislation  which  passed 
earlier  this  year,  does  not  need  to  be  made 
available  in  this  manner  until  after  any 
administrative  proceeding  has  been 
completed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  amendment  clari- 
fies the  fact  that  section  126(6)  was  not 
meant  to  undermine  the  drug  control 
provisions  of  section  201  of  Pubhc  Law 
91-513.  Such  a  confiict  might  come  about 
by  the  Justice  Department  being  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  Institute  raw  data 
relating  to  a  drug  being  considered  for 
control  prior  to  the  institution  of  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  The  amend- 
ment also  makes  clear  that  unpublished 
data  will  be  available  only  to  interested 
parties  and  not  the  general  public  at 
large. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  12  is  to  be  found  on  page  3, 
lines  16  through  18.  It  strikes  certain 
provisions  which  are  similar  to  provi- 
sions which  are  now  in  Public  Law  91- 
513,  the  drug  legislation  which  was 
enacted  into  law  earlier  this  year.  The 
provisions  in  the  enacted  law  were  dis- 
cussed earlier,  and  I  feel  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  press  for  these  provi- 
sions at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  amendment  strikes 
certain  confidentiality  provisions  which 
are  similar  to  provisions  which  are  in 
Public  Law  91-513,  which  was  signed  into 
law  earlier  this  year.  The  confidentiality 
provisions  of  Public  Law  91-513  would  be 
applicable  to  the  Secretary's  research 
functions  under  section  126,  and  there- 
fore additional  confidentiahty  provisions 
are  unnecessary, 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  13  is  found  on  page  3,  lines  19 
and  20,  inclusive. 

Section  128  of  the  bill  sets  out  the  edu- 
cational functions  of  the  Secretary,  and 
subsection  (f)  of  that  section  requires 
that  a  broad  range  of  community- 
oriented  education  programs  be  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary.  The  amendment 
simply  clarifies  the  original  intent  of 
this  provision  that,  where  appropriate, 
peer-group  assistance  programs  and  uti- 
lization of  former  drug  abusers,  drug- 
dependent  persons,  and  persons  with  rel- 
evant backgrounds  similar  to  those  of  the 
persons  to  be  educated,  should  be  utilized 
in  such  programs. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  amendment  makes 
clear  that  education  programs  are  not 
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required,  in  all  cases,  to  include  peer- 
assistance  programs  and  utiliza- 
former  drug  abusers, 
s  amendment  really  clarifies  the 
al  intent  of  section  128(f). 
HUGHES.  Amendment  No.  14.  Mr. 
i  lent,  is  to  be  found  on  page  3.  lines 
tlifough  25.  inclusive,  and  on  page  4, 
1  through  3.  inclusive, 
amendment  excepts  personnel  em- 
by  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
4"om  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
that  Federal  civilian  employees 
ire  drug  dependent  shall  retain  the 
employment  and  other  benefits  as 
aflBicted  with  serious  health  prob- 
and illnesses,  and  shall  not  lose, 
because  they  are  drug  abusers  or 
dependent  persons,  pension,  retire- 
medical,  or  other  rights.  This  ex- 
ceptijjn   was   requested   by   the   Justice 
.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
the   exception   is  too  broad,  that 
are  persons  in  such  agencies  who 
nonsensitive  positions,  for  example, 
might  be  extended  some  of  these 
its.  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
apnendment  at  the  present  time,  how- 
pending  further  study. 
HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
merit  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
enator  from  Iowa  on  this  point.  The 
difiRculty   is  in  drawing  that  line 
what  is  a  sensitive  position  and 
is  not. 

are  vei-y  grateful  to  the  Senator 
ding  to  this  amendment  at  least 
time  being:  and  it  may  be  that 
gain  experience  in  this  matter,  we 
ippropriately  amend  the  act. 
amendment  does  make  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  the  employment  provisions 
act  which  have  heen  suggested  by 
Department  of  Justice.  It  restricts 
i  pplicability  of  section  131  of  the  bill 
Federal  civilian,  nonlaw-enforcement, 


tie 


agencies. 

M  •.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  amend- 
men ,  No.  15  is  to  be  found  on  page  4, 
Une£  4  through  7.  inclusive. 

Section  ISlici  of  the  act  provides  that 
no  person  may  be  denied  or  deprived  of 
Fed(  ral  employment  or  a  Federal  profes- 
sion il  or  other  license  or  right  solely  on 
the  rround  of  prior  drug  abuse  or  prior 
drug  dependence,  except  with  regard  to 
posii  ions  involving  national  security  as 
spec  fied  in  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  department  or  agency  in  which  he 
is  er  iployed.  The  amendment  would  add 
an  additional  exception  which  acknowl- 
edges the  existence  of  the  provisions  of 
part  C  of  title  11  of  Public  Law  91-513. 
the  drug  legislation  which  was  passed 
earlisr  this  year.  That  part  deals  with 
regi;  tration  of  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, and  dispensers  of  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

Mr 


HRUSKA.  The  amendment  is  in- 
tent^ to  clarify  the  fact  that  section 
)   was  not  meant  to  override  the 
regi^ration  provisions  of  part  C  of  title 
Public   Law    91-513,   which   was 
into  law  earlier  this  year. 
.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
No.  16  is  found  on  page  4,  lines  8  to 
i  nclusive. 
Section  132  of  the  bill  sets  out  provi- 
sion i  relating  to  the  confidentiality  of 
treatment    records.     The     amendment 


would  revise  and  restrict  the  confiden- 
tiality of  records  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion. Tlie  language  used  in  the  revision 
parallels  that  used  in  relation  to  research 
confidentiality  in  title  I,  section  3  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-513,  which  was  signed  into 
law  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  amendment  revises 
and  restricts  the  confidentiality  of 
records  provisions  of  section  132.  The 
language  used  in  the  revision  now  par- 
allels that  used  in  relation  to  research 
confidentiality  in  title  I  of  the  act  of 
October  27  of  this  year. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  17  is  to  be  found  on  page  4. 
lines  23  to  24,  inclusive,  and  on  page  5. 
lines  1  through  10,  inclusive. 

Tlae  amendment  would  delete  section 
147tA)(2»  of  the  act,  which  authorizes 
project  grants  for  education.  This  has 
been  done  because  education  grants  have 
already  been  authorized  by  the  Senate 
this  session  for  the  public  health  area — 
in  Public  Law  91-513 — and  for  the  coun- 
try's educational  systems — in  H.R.  14252. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tent of  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  to  give 
a  prominent  place  to  educate  in  this  field 
is  certainly  very  commendable.  The  lan- 
guage is  being  stricken  by  this  amend- 
ment, not  by  way  of  indicating  any 
dfference  with  that  conclusion  and  that 
belief.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  s'bscribe 
to  it.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  education 
grants  have  been  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate this  session  for  the  public  health  area 
in  H.R.  18586,  and  for  the  school  system 
in  H.R.  14252. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
cludes the  17  amendments  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraoka  and 
I  have  been  laboring  over  in  order  to 
work  out  the  differences  that  existed  be- 
tween us  in  these  matters.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation,  not  only  to 
s*aff  of  the  interested  subcommittees  and 
fuU  committees,  and  the  members  of 
those  committees  but  also  especially  to 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
himself.  I  think  we  have  worked  out  the 
differences  that  separated  us  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  to  a  point 
where  the  language  of  the  legislation  is 
certain — a  major  step  in  the  direction 
that  all  of  us  have  desired  In  the  work 
we  have  been  doing  together  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  It  will  place  the  Senate 
very  clearly  on  record,  at  a  time  when 
it  needs  to  be  on  record  with  the  people 
of  America,  and  it  will  meet  our  obUga- 
tion  to  face  this  serious  problem. 

I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ceedings here  these  last  15  or  20  minutes 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  technical  na- 
ture of  virtually  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. The  effort  and  the  thrust  of  the 
amendments  is  to  achieve  a  harmony 
and  a  cooperation  between  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  and  the  law  earlier  re- 
ferred to,  which  became  effective  on 
October  27. 

The  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
been  marvelous  in  its  cooperation  and 
its  imderstanding.  They  displayed  a  very 
fine  knowledge  in  depth  and  in  breadth 
of  the  thrust  of  the  bill  and  its  purposes. 


That  made  it  easy  for  the  staff  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  reach  agreement 
with  them  at  an  early  date,  as  soon  as 
the  differences  and  the  confiicts  or  pos- 
sible conflicts  with  the  present  law  be- 
came explained. 

So  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
fashion  in  which  this  has  been  handled, 
and  I  commend  again  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  persistence  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
request  been  made  for  the  amendments 
to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year,  when  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  held 
hearings  in  Washington,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  narcotics  use  and  drug  abuse.  As 
a  result  of  those  hearings,  I  saw  this  as 
one  of  the  worst  social  evils  of  our  time. 
I  soon  realized  that  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drug  abuse  was  so 
broad  that  my  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee would  not  allow  me  time  to 
hold  complete  hearings  on  the  questions 
of  marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs,  so  I 
created  a  new  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism, Narcotics,  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes;  ,  while  serving  as  Governor 
of  Iowa,  sponsored  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing State  programs  in  America  in  the 
field  of  alcoholism  and  dangerous  drug 
abuse,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  full 
committee;  so  I  requested  that  he  chair 
this  new  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism, 
Narcotics,  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  He  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship,  and  has  held 
hearings  from  coast  to  coast  in  this  Na- 
tion on  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  with 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  ac- 
companied by  many  other  Senators — I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  was  with  him  at  a  good  many 
hearings — and  as  a  result  of  his  service 
there,  this  bill  has  come  out  of  the  work 
of  that  subcommittee. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Hughes.  As  a 
result  of  his  ability,  diligence,  and  dedi- 
cation, this  landmark  legislation  on  the 
dangerous  drug  question  has  resulted. 
In  less  than  2  years  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Hughes  has  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution, one  of  the  outstanding  in  the 
entire  Nation,  to  the  crucial  and  explod- 
ing problem  of  drug  abuse,  which  has 
moved  out  of  college  age  and  has  moved 
to  high  school  age  and  junior  high  school 
age.  We  even  have  cases  in  this  country 
of  children  5  years  of  age  dying  from 
heroin,  according  to  the  newspapers  in 
the  last  few  days. 

This  is  landmark  legislation.  Senator 
Hughes  has  been  the  leader  of  it.  He 
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has  put  his  great  ability,  diligence,  and 
dedication  into  this  measure  to  help 
bring  it  this  far,  and  he  has  won  the 
help  of  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  commend  Senator  Hughes 
for  one  of  the  greatest  legislative  contri- 
butions ever  made  by  a  Senator  in  his 
first  two  years  in  the  Senate.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  drug 
measure  with  him.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
learned  in  the  hearings  about  how  grave 
tliis  problem  was,  and  it  took  the  full, 
dedicated  time  of  a  very  able  Senator  to 
bring  the  measure  to  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  tragic  increase  in  drug  abuse 
which  is  now  approaching  near  epidemic 
proportions  in  this  country.  In  my  own 
State  of  Texas  where  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern parts,  next  to  the  Mexican  border, 
where  it  is  easy  to  have  dangerous  drugs 
smuggled  into  the  counti-y,  there  were 
over  12,000  arrests  in  the  past  12  months 
for  drug  offenses,  according  to  a  recent 
estimate  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  And  these  figures,  ominous 
as  they  are,  refiect  only  a  small  part  of 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  that  there 
are  many  thousands  more  whose  use  of 
these  dangerous  and  debilitating  drugs  in 
dangerous  ways  goes  undetected. 

While  drug  abuse  is  a  problem  that 
does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  analysis  or 
simple  solution,  several  weaknesses  in 
our  present  approach  are  most  obvious 
and  require  our  immediate  attention. 
First,  we  have  relied,  upon  unwieldy  and 
poorly  coordinated  programs  that  have 
to  date  been  marked  by  their  ineffective- 
ness in  solving  this  grave  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  addition,  we  have  placed  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  heavy  punitive  arm 
of  the  criminal  law,  often  to  the  neglect 
of  the  rehabilitative -educational  ap- 
proach that  has  enjoyed  such  success  in 
containing  other  social  problems  of  simi- 
lar dimensions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Act,  will  go  a  long  way  in  eliminat- 
ing these  weaknesses.  F^rst,  it  will  place 
all  existing  Federal  drug  abuse  programs 
and  those  created  by  this  act  under  the 
central  direction  of  one  coordinating 
body,  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence.  In  addition 
to  coordinating  the  existing  patchwork 
of  Federal  drug  abuse  programs,  the  In- 
stitute will  be  given  other  important  re- 
sponsibilities including:  the  formulation 
of  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  drug 
abuse  and  prevention  treatment  plan 
that  will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  a  na- 
tional attack  on  this  problem:  the  com- 
pilation of  much  needed  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  the  true  scope  of 
.  drug  abuse,  particularly  among  the 
young.  We  have  no  definite  figures.  We 
know  it  is  widespread.  Students  In  col- 
leges have  told  me  that  they  believe  that 
80  percent  of  the  other  students  have  ex- 
perimented with  some  type  of  dangerous 
drug  or  marihuana.  Finally,  the  Institute 
will  conduct  basic  and  applied  research 
on  all  aspects  of  drug  abuse  and  preven- 
tion. 


This  legislation  also  recognizes  the 
crucial  importance  of  the  educational- 
rehabilitative  approach  in  solving  this 
most  serious  problem. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President:  In  the 
past,  we  have  treated  it  as  a  punitive 
thing.  Somebody  is  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail,  and  that  has  not  cured  the  drug 
problem.  It  is  still  exploding.  This  bill 
has  the  educational  aspect  and  the  re- 
habilitative aspect.  In  that  regard,  it  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $115  million  over  a 
3-year  period  for  educational  and  re- 
habilitative programs  for  drug-depend- 
ent persons.  1  hese  funds  may  not  only  be 
utilized  for  traditional  medical  services, 
but  also  include  intermediate  care  serv- 
ices, outpatient  services,  and  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitative  services  for 
drug-dependent  persons,  primarily  orga- 
nized and  operated  by  persons  from  sim- 
ilar social,  cultural,  and  sige  background 
as  the  person  served,  in  community- 
based  and  easily  accessible  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud*  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  work  of  the  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics  Subcommittee  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes).  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  first  step  in  using 
education  and  rehabilitation  services  as 
well  as  law-enforcement  penalties  in 
stopping  the  spread  of  narcotics  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  not 
only  for  the  statement  he  has  just  made 
but  also  for  the  able  leadership  and  vis- 
ion he  displayed  2  years  ago  when  he 
first  thought  of  creating  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  for  his  support  in  the  sub- 
committee and  his  leadership  in  support- 
ing hearings.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sen- 
ator Yarborough,  because  of  his  own 
heavy  burdens,  allowed  me  the  privilege 
of  conducting  this  work.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  him  personally.  I  appreciate 
his  great  contribution  to  the  commit- 
tee's work.  I  am  grateful  for  the  Sen- 
ator's coming  here  this  morning  and 
making  the  statement  he  has  just  made. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment  to 
S.  3562  modifies  the  statement  of  con- 
gressional finding  that  drug  dependence 
is  an  "illness  or  disease,"  as  I  understand 
it,  for  a  vei-y  limited  reason  only.  Tliis 
was  done  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  criminal  laws,  pending  further  study 
by  Congress  or  possible  action  by  the 
courts.  Without  the  amendment,  the 
couils  might  have  felt  obliged  to  make 
the  "illness"  of  drug  dependence  an  out- 
right defense  in  criminal  cases.  We  do 
not  preclude  this  possibility;  rather,  by 
this  amendment,  we  refrain  frorr  mak- 
ing it  mandatory. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  shares  my  very  deep  feeling 
that  the  use  of  drugs  and  drug  depend- 
ency is  basically  a  medical  problem.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  has  talked  about 
this  in  discussing  the  present  amend- 
ments. I  know  the  intent  is  to  recognize 
that  drug  dependence  is  an  illness,  but 
to  avoid  court  interpretation  of  this  as 


an  automatic  defense.  I  think  it  would 
be  valuable  and  helpful,  perhaps,  if  the 
Senator,  as  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  could  make  additional  comments 
to  fully  clarify  this. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows,  the 
finding  in  the  bill  originally  was  that 
drug  dependence  was  an  illness  or  dis- 
ease. We  have  now  replaced  that  provi- 
sion witli  a  more  general  finding,  that 
drug  abuse  is  a  public  health  problem. 
The  reason  for  making  this  compromi.se. 
as  we  explained  earlier — and  I  would  be 
happy  to  go  through  it  again  for  fur- 
ther clarification — was  that  the  question 
i.s  not  one  of  whether  drug  dependence 
is  an  illness  or  disease  from  a  medical 
point  of  view.  It  is.  I  have  introduced 
into  the  Record  supportive  statements 
and  examples  from  that  point  of  view. 
Our  hearings  have  indicated  that  same 
thing.  While  the  examples  I  have  intro- 
duced are  not  exhaustive,  they  are  nev- 
ertheless illustrative  of  types  of  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  this 
point.  The  question  was  whether  we 
wanted  to  take  the  position  of  pos.sibly 
providing  an  affirmative  defense  in  drug 
related  criminal  ca.ses.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  when  this  bill  origi- 
nally passed  as  an  amendment  earlier 
this  year.  The  question  dealt  with 
whether — or  the  extent  to  which — there 
should  be  no  burden  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility placed  on  drug  dependent  per- 
sons. We  felt  that  at  this  point  this  was 
a  policy  question  which  perhaps  gocj 
beyond  the  medical  question,  and  that 
it  is  a  question  which  deserves  furtlicr 
consideration  and  investigation  before 
we  would  do  that. 

I  did  say,  however,  and  I  want  to  re- 
peat, that  I  hope  our  action  in  this  in- 
stance would  not  be  construed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deter  the  courts  across  tlie 
country,  after  careful  study  on  this 
question,  from  reaching  their  own  deci- 
sion on  it. 

I  know  there  have  been  several  recent 
cases  in  the  area  because  the  question 
involes  interpretation  of  basic  constitu- 
tional and  human  rights,  and  we  also 
felt  at  this  point  it  was  perhaps  a  mat- 
ter better  left  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  shares 
my  view  that  basically  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  drug  dependence  is  fundamen- 
tally a  medical  problem;  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  From  the  standpoint 
cf  medical  historj',  it  is  a  medical  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  health  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem to  be  dealt  with,  in  the  handling 
of  the  person  involved,  as  a  medical 
problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  area  of  respon- 
sibility for  classification,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  order  to  make  the  legislation  con- 
sistent with  other  legislation,  the  floor 
amendment  drops  the  express  language 
listing  classification  as  one  of  the  HEW 
Secretary's  functions.  Again,  this  is 
meant  to  avoid  confusion  with  Public  Law 
91-513,  which  still  requires  HEW  input.  I 
also  interpret  the  feeling  of  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  bill,  that  input  and 
partial  responsibility  for  classification 
by   HEW   is   extremely   important  and 
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t:  emely  valuable.  I  would  be  interested 
whatever   elaboration   the  principal 
spo  isor  of  the  bill  might  care  to  make 
his  point. 

r.   HUGHES.  As   the  distinguished 
from  Massachusetts  knows,  this 
a  point  we  fought  out  in  relation 
original  bill  which  passed  through 
ress   and  was  signed  into  law   by 
President.  In  that  piece  of  legisla- 
,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
Welfare  now  does  have  a  definite 
t.  There  is  to  be  a  cooperative  work- 
agreement  between  the  Justice  De- 
ment and  HEW  as  to  the  classifica- 
of  drugs,  narcotics,  and  other  con- 
troljed  substances  which  are  harmful, 
the  amendment  we  have  before  us 
we  propose  to  delete  the  word  "clas- 
which  was  originally  in  the 
of    "prevention    and    treat- 
ment." 

r.  KENNEDY.  As  I  gather  the  thrust 
he  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
i,  he  believes  strongly  that  the  kind 
ipput  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
and  Welfare  could  have  in  terms 
;lassification    would   be   enormously 
all  able  and  extremely  important.  As  I 
understand  it,   the  Senator  from  Iowa 
cliomes  this  responsibility  being  placed 
the  Secretary  and  feels  that  this 
of   responsibility  is  of  great  sig- 
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HUGHES.   As   the   distinguished 
from   Massachusetts   knows,   I 
strongly    about    the    classification 
functions  in  the  original  piece  of  legisla- 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  I 
feltlthat  the  classification,  in  fact,  should 
iccomplished  through  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
.  but  I  did  not  prevail  on  that 
matter.  As  a  result  of  that  bill  becoming 
it  was  felt  that  we  should  drop  the 
classification  functions  required  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  first  draft  of  this  bill 
make  whatever  technical  changes 
necessary  to  do  that.  So,  as  ex- 
plaified  earlier  in  my  remarks  the  drop- 
of  the  word  "classification"  here 
titutes    this    type    of    a    technical 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen|itor  from  Iowa  yield? 
HUGHES.  I  yield. 
HRUSKA.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
question  that  the  assistance  the  Sec- 
•y  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
has,  is  very  important.  However,  this 
is  recognized  under  the  pies- 
law.  The  trouble  was  that  the  pro- 
which  was  deleted  from  S.  3562  was 
nflict  with  the  provisions  contained 
Public  Law  91-513. 

e   cannot    be    two    sources,    two 

two  persons,  or  two  officials  that 

;lassify  the  same  material,  because  if 

differ  with  each  other,  then  confu- 

and  chaos  would  result.  Therefore 

chfcice  had  to  be  made. 

assistance  of  HEW  and  the  Public 

Health  Service  are  definitely  recognized. 

procedure    whereby    the   Attorney 

iral    does    classify    and    schedules 

and  dangerous  substances  is  based 

the  safeguards  that  access  is  had 

1  the  information  available  on  the 
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HEW  is  provided  for.  The  standard  con- 
sidered by  Congress  to  be  of  greatest  im- 
portance was  oriented  toward  law  en- 
forcement purposes.  It  is  for  that  reason 
it  was  felt  it  would  be  preferable  and 
desirable  to  give  the  powers  of  classifica- 
tion and  scheduling  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  was  the  decision  debated 
fully  here,  and  in  the  other  body,  as  well 
as  in  the  conference  committee. 

It  is  out  of  deference  to  that  decision 
that  the  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
was  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  comments.  I 
frankly  wish  the  classification  were 
otherwise,  but  I  am  accepting  where  we 
are  in  terms  of  the  amendment,  where  it 
has  been  worked  out.  I  was  primarily  in- 
terested, as  we  are  developing  the  legis- 
lative history  here,  in  the  importance  of 
the  input  by  HEW  in  terms  of  classifica- 
tion decisions  even  under  the  earlier 
legislation. 

And  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  diminishes  the 
importance  we  place  on  the  Secretary's 
input  into  classification  decisions  or  his 
authority  to  exercise  responsibility. 
These  matters  were  spelled  out,  in  part, 
in  section  201  <b^  of  Public  Law  91-503, 
which  reads  partially: 

The  Attorney  General  shall,  before  initi- 
ating proceedings  under  subsection  (a)  to 
control  a  drug  or  other  substance  or  to  re- 
move a  drug  or  other  substance  entirely  from 
the  schedules,  and  after  gathering  the  neces- 
sary data,  request  from  the  Secretary  a  scien- 
tific and  medical  evaluation,  and  his  recom- 
mendations, as  to  whether  such  drug  or  other 
substance  should  be  so  controlled  or  removed 
as  a  controlled  substance.  . .  . 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  appropriate  schedule,  if  any,  under 
which  such  drug  or  other  substance  should 
be  listed.  The  evaluation  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  shall  be  made  in 
writing  and  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral within  a  reasonable  time.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  to  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  binding  on  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  such  scientific  and  medical 
matters,  and  if  the  Secretary  recommends 
that  a  drug  or  other  substance  not  be  con- 
trolled, the  Attorney  General  shall  not  con- 
trol the  drug  or  other  substance. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, feels  strongly  on  this  matter, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  and 
helpful  to  have  his  sense  of  perspective 
on  this  question.  His  comments  have 
been  very  helpful.  I  wanted  to  raise  these 
questions  before  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  his  considerable  help  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half  as  we  have  pur- 
sued this  piece  of  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  chaired 
some  of  the  subcommittee  hearings  him- 
self. He  has  had  great  interest  in  this 
subject  and  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  input  into  the  pending  bill,  as 
well  as  into  the  education  bill  which  re- 
cently passed  Congress. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  that  the  expla- 
nation of  the  legislative  history  which  he 
has  just  made  is  absolutely  correct,  in  my 
opinion.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  accepts 


and  agrees  with  it  100  percent.  The  two 
bills  now  coincide  with  the  goals  of  the 
country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Metcalf  ) .  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  the  passage 
of  S.  3562.  We  have  had  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease in  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence in  this  country,  especially  among 
our  young  people,  is  disturbing  to  all  of 
us. 

It  is  disturbing  because  drug  abuse  is 
not  only  an  important  factor  in  a  grow- 
ing crime  problem,  but  also  a  threat  to 
the  health  and  lives  of  its  victims. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  has  enacted  strong  law  enforce- 
ment legislation  aimed  at  those  who  sell 
drugs — the  "pushers."  Last  week,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  aimed  at  educating 
the  general  public  on  the  drug  problem. 

Such  action  is  essential.  But  it  is  not 
enough. 

We  need  to  make  an  earnest  commit- 
ment to  deal  with  the  victims  themselves, 
and  with  the  problems  related  to  the  ill- 
ness of  drug  dependence. 

We  have  a  bill  before  us  today  which 
can  insure  that  such  a  commitment  is 
begun. 

S.  3562,  the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  and 
Drug  Dependence  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970, 
wiiich  I  have  cosponsored,  is  a  forward- 
looking  proposal.  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  are  increasingly  aware  that  drug  de- 
pendence is  an  illness  about  which  we 
know  very  little. 

To  combat  this  illness,  we  need  to  re- 
search its  causes  and  effects,  and  its 
prevalence.  We  need  to  train  profes- 
sionals who  are  sympathetic  with  its 
unique  problems.  And  we  need  to  provide 
extensive  and  well-coordinated  educa- 
tional and  rehabilitative  services  for  our 
citizens. 

S.  3562  is  an  act  designed  to  meet  these 
needs. 

I  commend  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  for  its  action  on  this  bill 
and  urge  favorable  consideration  of  S. 
3562  by  the  Senate  today. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Hughes,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  this  field,  and  for  his  work 
in  producing  this  legislation. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess until  2:30  this  afternoon  and  that 
upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  at 
the  hour  of  2 :30,  there  be  a  short  quorum 
call,  after  which  the  final  vote  would  be 
taken  on  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  want  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
that  with  a  short  quorum  call  and  the 
vote  at  that  particular  time,  we  will  not 
open  up  the  floor  to  further  business  prior 
to  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  would  the  Senator 
make  that  2:15  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
lay  this  bill  aside,  we  will  take  up  another 
bill.  We  will  lay  it  aside  until  the  time 
set  in  order  to  consider  another  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  my  unanimous-consent  request  so 
as  to  have  the  vote  on  the  bill  at  a  time 
certain,  2:15  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  recess? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  that  we  set  a  time  certain 
for  a  vote  on  the  bill  and  that  that  time 
certain  be  2:15  this  afternoon.  Further, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  waive  rule  XII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  at  the  hour  of 
2:15  this  afternoon  the  rollcall  will  com- 
mence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  vmderstanding  of  the 
Chair. 

U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  (S.  3562)  be  laid  aside  until 
2:15  p.m.  and  that  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1259 
(H.R.  18306). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LegislatU'e  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
18306)  to  authorize  U.S.  participation 
In  increases  in  the  resources  of  certain 
international  financial  institutions,  to 
provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  0£Bce  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 


Chapter  1— AMENDMENT  OF  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 
Sec. 

1.  Amendments  of  Asian  Development  Bank 
Act. 
The    Asian    Development    Bank    Act     (22 
U.S.C.   285-285h)    is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  United  Slates  Governor  of  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  uank  providing  lor  a  United 
States  contribution  of  $100,000,000  to  the 
Bank  in  three  annual  installments  of  $•25,- 
000,000,  $35,000,000.  and  $40,000,000,  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  contribution  is 
referred  to  hereinafter  in  this  Act  as  the 
'United  States  Special  Resources'. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Bank  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  article 
19  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank, 
and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Bank's 
Special  Funds  Rules  and  Regulations. 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Tlie  United  States  Special 
Resources  shall  be  used  to  finance  specific 
high  priority  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  developing  member  countries  of 
the  Bank  with  emphasis  on  such  projects  and 
programs  in  the  Southeast  Asia  region. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  used  by  the  Bank  only  for — 

"(1)  making  development  loans  on  terms 
which  may  be  more  flexible  and  bear  less 
heavily  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
those  established  by  the  Bank  for  its  ordi- 
nary operations;  and 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  credits 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources may  be  expended  by  the  Bank  only 
for  procurement  in  the  United  States  of 
goods  produced  in,  or  services  supplied  from, 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  United 
States  Governor,  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  may  allow 
eligibility  for  procurement  in  other  member 
countries  from  the  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources if  he  determines  that  such  procure- 
ment eligibility  would  materially  improve  the 
ability  of  the  Bank  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  its  special  funds  resources  and  would 
be  compatible  with  the  international  finan- 
cial position  of  the  United  States. 

■'(2)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses arising  from  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources,  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  expenses  are  not  covered  from 
the  Bank's  service  fee  or  Income  from  use  of 
United  States  Special  Resources. 

"(d)  AU  financing  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Special  Resources  shall  be  repayable  to  the 
Bank  by  the  borrowers  In  United  States 
dollars. 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  letters  of  credit  provided 
for  in  section  15  shall  be  issued  to  the  Bank 
only  to  the  extent  that  at  the  time  of  Issu- 
ance the  cumulative  amount  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  provided  to  the 
Bank  (A)  constitute  a  minority  of  all  spe- 
cial funds  contributions  to  the  Bank,  and 
(B)  are  no  greater  than  the  largest  cumula- 
tive contribution  of  any  other  single  country 
contributing  to  the  special  funds  of  the 
Bank. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  (A)  utilizing  all  special  funds  resources 
on  an  eqviitable  basis,  and  (B)  significantly 
shared  participation  by  other  contributors  In 
each  special  fund  to  which  United  States 
Special  Resources  are  provided. 

"Sec.  15.  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources shall  be  provided  to  the  Bank  in  the 
form  of  a  nonnegotiable.  non-lnterest-bear- 
Ing  letter  of  credit  which  shall  be  payable  to 
the  B.ink  at  par  value  on  demand  to  meet 
the  cost  of  eligible  goods  and  services,  and 


administrative  costs  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  13(c)  of  this  Act. 

•Stic.  16.  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  and  any  accrued  re- 
sources derived  therefrom  under  the  proce- 
dures provided  for  in  section  8.03  of  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bank. 

"Sec.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
United  States  Special  Resources  to  the  Bank 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  $35,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $40,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  all  of  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 
Chapter  2.— INTERNA-nONAL  MONETARY 

FUND 
Sec. 

21.  AmendH\ent    of    Bretton    Woods    Agree- 

ments Act. 

22.  Amendment  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 

Act. 
"§  21.  Amendment  of  Bretton  'Woods  Agree- 
ments Act 
The   Bretton   Woods   Agreements  Act    (22 
use.  286-286k-2)   is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tlae  following  new  sections: 
"Sec.  22.   (a)    The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  consent  to  an 
increase  of  $1,540,000,000  in  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Fund. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  quota  in  the  Fund  provided  for 
in  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1,540,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  (1 )  to  vote  for  an 
increase  of  $3,000,000,000  in  the  authorized 
capital  slock  of  the  Bank,  and  (2)  if  such 
increase  becomes  effective,  to  subscribe  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  additional  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $246,100,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 
5  22.  Amendments  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act 
Section  6  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act  (22  use.  286q)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  vote  to  allocate  in  each  basic 
period  Special  Drawing  Rights  under  article 
XXIV,  sections  2  and  3,  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Fund  so  that  allocations 
to  the  United  States  in  that  period  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  United  States  quota 
In  the  Fund  as  authorized  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act." 

Chapter    3.— INTER-AMERICAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 
Sec. 

31.  Amendment  of  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act. 
"§  31.  Amendment  of  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act 
(a)      The     Inter-American     Development 
Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283-283n)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  two  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Governors  at  their  annual  meeting  in  April 
1970  and  now  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Bank,  which  provide  for 
(1)  an  increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  to  the  Bank  and  additional  subscrip- 
tions of  members  thereto  and  (2)  an  Increase 
In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations and  contributions  thereto.  Upon 
adoption  of  such  resolutions  the  United 
Slates  Governor  is  authorized  to  agree  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  (1)  to  subscribe 
to  eighty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
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y-two  shares  of  $10,000  par  value  of  the 

In  the  authorized  capital  stock  of 

Bank    of    which    sixty-seven    thousand 

hundred  and  fifty-two  shall  be  callable 

liKres  and  fifteen  thousand  shall  be  paid  In 

( 2 )  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 

ons  an  initial  annual  installment  of  $100,- 

.000  and  two  subsequent  annual  Install- 

nts   of   $450,000,000   each,    in   accordance 

h  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 

such  resolutions. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
p^ropriated.  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
amounts  necessary  for  payment  by  the 
of  the  Treasury  of  ( 1 )  three  an- 
installments  of  $50,000,000  each  for  the 
ted  States  subscription  to  paid-in  capital 
(  ck  of  the  Bank:  (2)  two  installments  of 
$3  16.760.000  each  for  the  United  States  sub- 
1  iptlon  to  the  callable  capital  stock  of  the 
and  (3)  one  annual  installment  of 
,000,000  and  two  annual  Installments  of 
.000.000  each  for  the  United  States  share 
the  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank." 
b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(b)  of 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
U.S.C.  283a(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Imknedlately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  an  alternate 
Exfcutive  Director". 

VIr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
ge  >t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po re.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th?  roll. 

VIr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia  Mr.  Presi- 
de u.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
or  ier  for  the  quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

:e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  BOGGS  TOMORROW 

^r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
de it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
mi  irrow.  following  the  disposition  of  the 
re  iding  of  the  Journal  and  any  un- 
ob  ected-to  items  on  the  legislative  cal- 
enlar.  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BcGGs>  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ur  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
de It.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po e.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

rhe    assistant    legislative   clerk    pro- 
ce(  ded  to  call  the  roll. 

Jir.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U:;  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
;  NTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
:  JTITUTIONS 

'  :"he  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
erction  of  the  bill  (H.R.  18306)  to  au- 
th(  rize  U.S.  participation  in  increases  in 
thi!  resources  of  certain  international 
finincial  iiistitutions.  to  provide  for  an 
an  lual  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tio  1  Fund  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fici.  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
18306  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Weighed  down  with  the  dictates  of 
consistency,  as  well  as  a  haunting  skepti- 
cism about  the  efficacy  of  good  intentions, 
I  rise  to  support  this  bill  to  authorize  in- 
creased resources  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

I  might  say  by  way  of  introduction  that 
this  form  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  former  days  we  used 
to  deal  with  these  institutions  in  sepa- 
rate bills  but  this  omnibus  form  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  House.  The  administration 
prefers  it  this  way  and  they  recommend 
it.  This  is  an  administration  bill.  So  we 
are  dealing  with  all  of  these  institutions 
in  one  bill. 

For  quite  a  few  years  I  and  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  been  stressing  the  superi- 
ority of  the  multilateral  over  the  bilat- 
eral approach  to  the  awesome  problem 
of  foreign  aid.  We  have  also  made  special 
efforts  recently  to  try  to  consolidate  the 
various  elements  of  the  aid  program  so 
that  Congress  may  make  a  more  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  whole  as- 
sistance package.  The  pending  bill  goes 
some  way — though  not  far  enough — to- 
ward satisfying  those  objectives. 

Now  let  me  hasten  to  stress  the  fact 
that  H.R.  18306,  which  incorporates 
three  administration  bills,  is  being  em- 
phatically urged  upon  the  Congress  by 
President  Nixon  himself.  Even  though 
we  have  been  set  no  cooperative  example 
by  the  executive  branch,  a  clear  major- 
ity of  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee responded  rapidly  and  favorably 
to  the  President's  request.  Committee 
members  have  acted  without  a  trace  of 
political  partisanship. 

Here  I  would  also  stress  my  personal 
view — which  many  of  my  colleagues 
doubtless  share — that  three  of  the  four 
international  institutions  supported  in 
this  bill  provide  the  best  instruments  for 
aiding  those  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
wishing  to  preserve  both  their  neutral- 
ity and  their  access  to  help  from  the  de- 
veloped world. 

In  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  18306 
the  majority  of  members  regretted  the 
circumstances  that  the  much-heralded 
new  version  of  the  bilateral  foreign  aid 
program  was  not  ready  for  simultaneous 
consideration.  They  went  on  to  state: 

The  Committee  anticipates  a  substantial 
reduction  in  U.S.  resources  devoted  to  that 
program  when  It  is  before  the  Congress. 

Indeed,  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  favorably  with  that  understanding. 

Since  that  date  the  administration, 
far  from  adopting  any  new  approach  to 
bilateral  assistance,  has  come  to  the 
Congress  with  a  scarcely  novel  request 
for  authorization  of  a  supplemental  for- 
eign aid  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  fact,  the  major  portion  of  the  bill  is 
best  described  as  a  program  to  under- 
write war  in  Cambodia  during  1971-72. 
Just  what  this  has  to  do  with  economic 
development — the  purported  aim  of  for- 
eign aid  bills— is  a  question  we  shall 
leave  open  for  public  hearings  on  the 
administration  request. 


At  this  jimcture,  I  would  suggest  that, 
if  we  are  really  serious  about  helping 
Cambodia,  we  should  promote  the  work 
of  the  international  institutions  there 
and  should  avoid  at  all  costs  the  kinds 
of  measures  which  slowly  propelled  us 
into  a  war  in  Vietnam — one  which  has 
devastated  a  large  part  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  to  get  down  to  the 
complex  business  at  hand  of  explaining 
H.R.  18306.  Even  a  highly  abbreviated 
and  simplified  explanation  absorbs  a  fair 
amount  of  time,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  bear  with  me. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
H.R.  18306  would  allow  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  a  35-percent  increase  in 
the  quotas  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fimd.  Our  share  of  the  overall  increase 
would  be  $1,450  million,  to  be  paid  one- 
quarter  in  gold  and  the  remainder  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  credit.  This  quota  in- 
crease would  be  a  monetary  transaction 
and  would  not  involve  any  budgetary 
outlay  whatsoever.  In  addition,  since  any 
nation  has  automatic  access  to  its  so- 
called  gold  tranche  in  the  IMF,  the 
gold  payment  of  the  Fund  in  effect 
means  the  United  States  is  merely  shift- 
ing gold  from  one  pocket  to  another  of 
its  pockets. 

The  International  Monetary  Fimd  is 
the  institution  through  which  116  coun- 
tries conduct  their  monetary  affairs,  and 
it  lies  at  the  center  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  Each  country's  balance 
of  payments  encompasses  the  full  range 
of  its  economic  and  political  relations 
with  other  nations — trade,  travel,  invest- 
ment, military  spending,  and  foreign  aid. 
The  international  monetary  system  links 
national  payments  positions,  and  hence 
the  domestic  economies  of  all  countries. 
It  must  f  imction  smoothly  if  world  trade, 
international  investment  and  political 
relations  among  nations  are  to  prosper — 
particularly  since  imbalances  inevitably 
arise  as  some  countries  temporarily 
spend  more  abroad  than  they  earn,  while 
others  correspondingly  earn  more  than 
they  spend. 

The  proposed  quota  increases  are  re- 
quired to  expand  the  fund's  resources  to 
match  today's  greatly  increased  levels  of 
world  trade  and  capital  movement.  The 
size  of  fund  quotas  determines  a  coun- 
try's drawing  rights,  the  ability  to  use 
the  exchange  resources  of  the  fimd,  and 
also  the  amount  of  special  drawing  rights 
to  which  a  member  is  entitled.  It  is  clear- 
ly to  our  advantage  to  insure  that  the 
fund's  supply  of  exchange  resources  is 
maintained  at  an  adequate  level. 

Moreover,  failure  to  accept  our  quota 
increase  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  some  $130  million 
less  in  SDR  allocations  than  in  1970  on 
each  of  the  next  two  agreed  allocation 
dates,  January  1,  1971,  and  January  1, 
1972.  Such  a  comparative  loss  could  con- 
tinue until  the  U.S.  quota  was  adjusted. 

H.R.  18306  would  also  authorize  the 
United  States  to  vote  for  a  $3  billion  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  World  Bank  and  to  subscribe  to 
$246.1  million  of  the  increased  stock. 
Only  10  percent  of  that  latter  sum  would 
be  paid  in,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
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callable  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  default 
by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations.  The  U.S. 
subscription  would  represent  11  peicent 
of  the  total  $2,222  million  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  75  members.  The  increases  in 
subscriptions  to  the  World  Bank  are  de- 
signed to  parallel  the  increases  in  quotas 
in  the  fund.  Countries  which  have  grown 
in  economic  strength  beyond  the  average 
have  been  assigned  quota  increases  in  the 
fund  beyond  the  general  level  of  25  per- 
cent by  which  all  quotas  are  to  be  in- 
creased. This  policy  of  parallel  increases 
in  the  Bank  to  reflect  changes  in  position 
in  the  fimd  is  one  of  long  standing,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  the  United  States 
has  been  asked  to  accept  this  kind  of 
increase. 

The  World  Bank  is  the  sister  institu- 
tion of  the  fund  and  stands  as  the  pre- 
mier multilateral  institution  in  the  field 
of  development  finance.  It  has  set  the 
pattern  and  standards  for  other  multi- 
lateral development  finance  activities. 
The  World  Bank  finances  its  loan  opera- 
tions primarily  through  borrowing  in  the 
world's  capital  markets.  This  borrowing 
is  backed  by  the  Bank's  callable  capital 
which  can  be  invoked  in  the  highly  un- 
likely event  of  a  default  by  the  Bank  on 
its  debt  obligations.  The  Bank  has  an  ex- 
cellent credit  standing  and  borrows  at 
near  Government  rates.  It  relends  these 
borrowed  funds  at  rates  and  on  terms 
which  reflect  its  own  borrowing  costs  and 
repayment  obligations.  The  Bank  has 
never  had  a  defaulted  loan;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  now  operating  at  a  profit  level 
of  over  $200  million  a  year — most  of 
which  is  devoted  to  further  lending,  on 
both  hard  and  soft  terms,  through  the 
Bank  and  its  affiliated  International 
Development  Association. 

The  largest  outlay  which  H.R.  18306 
would  authorize  would  be  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  This  seems 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  special  im- 
portance Latin  America  has  for  this 
country,  our  relative  failure  in  trying  to 
develop  there  more  resources  than  we 
take  from  the  area,  and  our  wish  to  con- 
tinue traditional  close  relationships  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Our  contri- 
butions to  the  IDB  would  be  of  three  dif- 
ferent types:  paid-in  ct^pital,  callable 
capital,  and  a  contribution  to  the  fund 
for  special  operations. 

The  IDB  has  an  ordinary  lending  win- 
dow, like  the  World  Bank,  which  makes 
loans  on  conventional  terms.  Like  the 
World  Bank,  the  IDB  has  paid-in  capital 
and  callable  capital,  the  latter  to  be  used 
as  backing  for  borrowing  in  the  world's 
capital  markets.  The  IDB  has  borrowed 
successfully  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Canada,  and  Japan.  In  addition,  short- 
term  bonds  have  been  placed  with  cen- 
tral banking  agencies  in  Latin  America — 
partly  in  order  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  stable  financial  markets  and  advanced 
practices  in  the  area. 

H.R.  18306  would  authorize  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution of  $150  million  to  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  IDB  payable  in  three  equal, 
annual  installments,  and  a  subscription 
of  $673.5  million  to  the  callable  capital 
of  the  IDB,  to  be  subscribed  half  in  fiscal 
year  1971  and  half  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
but  payable  only  in  the  event  of  a  default 


by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations.  These 
subscriptions  to  paid-in  and  callable 
capital  will  enable  the  IDB  to  accelerate 
its  lending  from  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources to  an  armual  rate  of  over  $300 
million  during  the  next  several  years. 

The  IDB  has  a  soft-loan  facility  known 
as  the  fund  for  special  operations,  or  the 
FSO.  Loans  from  the  FSO  are  made  on 
concessional  terms  for  projects  of  an  in- 
frastructure nature  which  do  not  gen- 
erate immediate  cash  flows.  And  they 
are  extended  to  countries  which  cannot 
afford  the  foreign  exchange  burden  of 
conventional  repayment  schedules  and 
rates.  The  bill  would  authorize  a  total 
U.S.  contribution  of  $1  billion  to  the 
FSO.  payable  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $450  million  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years.  The  immediate  budget- 
ary Impact  of  these  payments  will  be 
mitigated  by  the  letter  of  credit  payment 
procedure  planned  for  the  cash  contribu- 
tions authorized  by  this  bill.  In  lieu  of 
cash  the  United  States  will  pay  in  non- 
negotiable,  non-interest-bearing  letters 
of  credit.  There  is  no  budgetary  impact 
at  the  time  these  letters  of  credit  are 
issued.  The  Banks,  once  they  have  re- 
ceived these  letters  of  credit,  may  make 
loan  commitments  against  them.  Actual 
cash  is  transferred  by  the  United  States 
as  needed  to  pay  presented  bills  of  con- 
tractors and  suppliers. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  through 
the  use  of  this  letter  of  credit  procedure 
the  overall  budgetary  impact  of  H.R. 
18306  will  be  roughly  $35  to  $40  million 
in  fiscal  1971,  $68  million  in  fiscal  1972, 
and  $155  million  in  fiscal  1973.  The  re- 
maining impact  will  be  spread  into  fu- 
ture years. 

Finally,  H.R.  18306  would  authorize 
a  contribution  of  $100  million  over  a  3- 
year  period  to  the  special  funds,  or  soft- 
loan  facilities,  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  serves 
for  Asia  the  function  which  the  IDB 
serves  for  Latin  America.  The  ADB  is 
unique,  however,  in  several  respects.  It 
is  dominated  by  regional  members  who 
have  contributed  a  majority  of  the  re- 
sources. The  United  States  is  not  the 
largest  contributor,  being  matched  in 
ordinary  capital  contributions  by  Japan. 
The  limited  nature  of  U.S.  participation 
is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  strength 
of  Japan  and  other  nations  of  Asia  and 
their  ability  to  contribute  substantially 
to  development  efforts.  At  the  same  time, 
U.S.  participation,  while  not  dominant, 
serves  to  manifest  our  interest  in  the 
peaceful  development  of  Asia. 

The  contribution  to  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  which  would  be  authorized 
by  this  bill  has  built-in  features  which 
will  insure  that  others  do  their  fair 
share.  The  bill  provides  that  the  U.S. 
contribution  may  not  be  the  single  larg- 
est contribution  nor  may  it  constitute 
more  than  half  the  funds  provided  by 
all  countries  to  the  special  funds  of  the 
ADB.  Payment  would  be  made  in  the 
form  of  nonnegotiable,  non-interest- 
bearing  letters  of  credit  so  that,  again, 
the  budgetary  impact  will  be  deferred. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank,  found- 
ed in  1966,  is  a  relatively  new  institution, 
but  it  has  already  demonstrated  its  abil- 


ity to  handle  resources  effectively  and 
channel  them  into  the  necessary  devel- 
opment of  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  this  description  of  H.R. 
18306  only  skims  the  surface  of  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  legislative  proposal, 
but  there  appears  no  useful  middle 
course  between  such  brevity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  reading  the  entire  commit- 
tee report  aloud,  on  the  other.  In  any 
event,  the  case  for  multilateral  foreign 
assistance — especially  as  an  alternative 
to  bilateral  aid — has  been  made  at  great 
length  many  times  in  the  past.  Most  re- 
cently, President  Nixon's  September  15 
message  to  the  Congress,  entitled  "For- 
eign Assistance  for  the  Seventies,"  has 
placed  a  welcome  new  emphasis  on  in- 
ternational cooperation  as  the  best  means 
of  development  aid.  The  President's  ex- 
act words  under  the  heading  of  "Reform 
No.  3"  are  worth  quoting: 

I  propose  that  the  foundation  for  our  de- 
velopment a.ssistance  programs  be  a  new 
partnership  among  nations  In  pursuit  of  a 
truly  international  development  effort  based 
upon  a  strengthened  leadership  role  for 
multilateral  development  institutions.  To 
further  this  objective. 

The  U.S.  should  channel  an  increasing 
share  of  its  development  assistance  through 
the  multilateral  institutions  as  rapidly  as 
practicable. 

Our  remaining  bilateral  assistance  should 
be  provided  largely  within  a  framework  es- 
tablished by  the  international  institutions. 

Depending  upon  the  success  of  this  ap- 
proach, I  expect  that  we  shall  eventually  be 
able  to  channel  most  of  our  development 
assistance   through   these  institutions. 

While  I  shall  not  rehearse  all  the  many 
benefits  which  I  believe  are  derived  from 
the  multilateral  approach,  I  do  want  to 
single  out  one  particular  aspect  for  at- 
tention: namely,  the  extension  degree  to 
which  we,  through  our  participation  in 
the  international  institutions,  secure  the 
involvement  and  the  contributions  of 
virtually  all  the  developed  countries  in 
the  world.  Especially  to  those  who  believe 
that  our  European  allies  should  do  more 
for  their  own  defense  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  know 
that  the  U.S.  share  in  the  multilateral 
institutions  has  been  slowly  decreasing 
while  the  overall  share  of  the  other  de- 
veloped countries  has  been  on  the  rise. 

Back  in  1945  the  United  States  sub- 
scribed to  almost  35  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal authorized  capital  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  current  subscription  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Bank  is  about  27.5 
percent,  and  that  figure  will  drop  by  an- 
other 1.5  percent  if  the  pending  increases 
in  the  Bank's  capital  become  effective. 
This  may  be  painfully  slow  progress,  but 
it  is  progress. 

In  the  Inter-American  Bank,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  ordinary  capital — which 
stands  behind  the  Bank's  hard  loans — 
remains  virtually  unchanged  during  the 
decade  since  the  IDB  was  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  takes  as  a  meas- 
urement all  the  resources  made  avail- 
able for  soft  lending  by  the  Bank,  the 
ratio  of  U.S.  participation  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican participation  has  dropped  from  an 
original  figure  of  11  to  1  down  to  the 
proposed  2-to-l  ratio  contained  in  the 
pending  legislation. 

In  the  Asian  Development  Bank  the 
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original  subscription  to  the  capital 
Bank  stood  at  roughly  20  percent 
le  total  and  was  the  same  amount  as 
subscribed  by  Japan.  There  has  been 
jor  change  in  this  situation,  but  it 
be  noted  that  France  has  recently 
combleted  its  application  procedures  and 
has  joined  13  other  developed  countries 
whi  h  are  the  nonregional  contributors 
to  t  le  capital  stock  of  the  ADB.  Insofar 
as  t  le  soft  loan  funds  of  the  Asian  Bank 
are  concerned,  the  current  proposal  en- 
visa  ?es  the  United  States  joining  six 
oth^r  developed  countries  in  making  con- 
for  concessional  lending.  At 
;ame  time,  a  provision  is  written  into 
iraf  t  law  that  our  contribution  would 
ys  be  a  minority  one  and  would  not 
reater  than  the  largest  cumulative 
of  any  other  single  country 
to  the  special  funds  of  the 
All  members  of  this  Chamber  who 
been  concerned  about  the  overcom- 
of  U.S.  interests  and  funds 
will  be  gratified  by  this  trend  of 
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do  not  want  to  respond  to  the  mi- 
views  expressed  on  H.R.  18306  on 
point-by-point,  detailed  basis.  But  I 
ish  to  make  some  comment  about  a 
of  the  issues  raised  by  my  distin- 
guished   and    esteemed    colleague,    the 
seni  )r  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Indeed, 
ope  or  two  Instances  I  have  consider- 
sympathy   for   the    arguments   he 
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les. 

Fi  rst,  I  would  like  to  dispel  the  notion 
tliat  any  one  of  the  three  bills  which 
weif  brought  together  under  the  head- 
ing '  if  H.R.  18306  is  in  some  fashion  being 
snesked  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  The  executive 
brai  ch  request  for  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  t  le  "soft  loan  window"  of  the  Asian 
Dev  ilopment  Bank  has  been  pressed  un- 
rem  ttingly  for  well  over  3  years.  The 
last  time  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee ailed  to  give  favorable  attention  to 
the  Presidential  request,  I  was  among 
thos ;  who  thought  the  proposal  was  pre- 
mat  u-e  and  very  badly  drafted.  Now, 
how  ;ver,  the  proposal  has  been  basically 
chai  ged  and  a  great  many  guidelines 
havi  ■  been  inserted  into  the  bill  itself  as 
mar  datory  requirements.  While  I  might 
pref  ?r  to  see  the  war  ended  in  Southeast 
Asia  before  committing  any  resources  to 
ecor  omic  projects  in  a  potential  disaster 
area,  I  do  not  believe  such  a  reserva- 
tion should  prevent  all  forward  move- 
mer  t  in  this  field. 

A!  for  the  Inter-American  Bank  bill, 
I  w  )uld  agree  that  the  committee  took 
rela  ively  prompt  action  in  considering 
this  proposed  legislation  after  its  intro- 
duc  ion  in  early  June.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  held  its  normal  public 
heai  ing  on  the  measure  on  July  9  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Ken- 
nedy, and  there  was  a  period  of  more 
thai  2  months  before  the  committee  ac- 
tual y  voted  on  the  legislation.  This  does 
not  seem  to  represent  unusual  haste. 

W  hat  does  matter  is  that  we  have  been 
con;  idering  legislative  proposals  relating 
to  t  le  Inter- American  Bank  for  no  less 
thar  10  years  and  have  developed  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  institution 
and  its  practices.  While  there  has  been 
a  c(  rtain  amount  of  agitation  in  the 
American  press  about  the  character  and 


functions  of  the  IDB — on  which  there  Is 
extensive  material  in  the  public  hearing 
record — it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  best  to 
answer  that  overall  charge  by  pointing 
to  another  newspaper  article,  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Home  in  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled, "The  Inter- American  Bank:  A 
Controversial  Success."  That  title  in  it- 
self sums  up  our  feelings  about  the  insti- 
tution. No  one  pretends  that  any  such 
institution  is  without  fault — any  more 
than  a  department  of  our  Government 
or  the  U.S.  Senate  itself — but  its  value 
certainly  greatly  exceeds  its  shortcom- 
ings. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  com- 
plaint made  about  the  bond  issues  floated 
by  the  international  institutions.  We  all 
have  good  reason  to  resent  a  situation  in 
which  bond  issues  for  local  purposes  are 
virtually  impossible  to  float  because  of 
high  interest  rates  and  inflation  in  this 
country.  Yet  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  which  is  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions would  not  go  to  our  schools  and 
other  municipal  projects  if  such  institu- 
tions did  not  issue  bonds.  Rather,  much 
of  the  money  would  almost  certainly  go 
into  American  business  ventures  in  the 
developed  countries  of  the  world — and 
specifically  into  the  European  Common 
Market  area. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  spends 
on  armaments  some  six  or  seven  times 
as  much  as  it  spends  on  its  non-military 
foreign  pursuits  does  not,  for  example, 
argue  in  favor  of  abandoning  these  latter 
pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  it  argues 
strenuously  in  favor  of  intensifying 
them — and  the  same  may  be  true  of  our 
participation  in  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  deleting  those  provisions  of  H.R. 
18306  providing  for  audits  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund, 
and  for  additional  information  from  the 
NAC  on  international  loans,  did  so  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  possible  merits  of 
the  provisions.  Insofar  as  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund  audits  are  concerned, 
this  issue  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
question  of  the  auditing  procedures  of 
the  international  institutions.  In  this 
connection,  special  arrangements  were 
made  several  years  ago  to  improve  the 
auditing  processes  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank,  for  example,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  ihese  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  call  for  further  in- 
formation from  the  NAC  may  or  may  not 
be  a  really  efficient  means  of  acquiring 
the  additional  data  many  of  us  would 
like  to  have. 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  so  much  the  auditing  procedures 
as  the  actual  progress  made  on  the  loan 
project  and  the  relationship  of  the  proj- 
ect to  the  overall  economy  of  the  coun- 
try being  assisted.  This  kind  of  assess- 
ment cannot  really  be  reached  by  stand- 
ard auditing  procedures.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Treasury  will  be  able  to  develop 
ways  in  which  the  U.S.  executive  direc- 
tors on  these  international  institutions 
will  be  able  themselves,  along  with  ade- 
quate personal  staffs,  to  take  readings  in 
the  field  on  various  projects  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  through  the  Treas- 


uiT  and  the  NAC  mechanism.  In  any 
event,  I  would  expect  that,  both  in  the 
conference  with  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  members  on  this 
bill,  and,  later,  we  would  have  oppor- 
tunities to  work  out  mutually  satisfactory 
means  of  completely  assuring  ourselves 
about  the  current  validity  and  long- 
range  worthiness  of  the  lending  opera- 
tions of  the  institutions  under  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  end 
these  remarks  by  stressing  my  belief 
that  H.R.  18306,  while  an  imperfect  leg- 
islative proposal,  goes  e  long  way  toward 
assisting  an  overall  foreign  policy  trend 
which  I  have  long  hoped  would  be  accel- 
erated and  made  more  effective.  The  aim 
of  this  trend  is  nothing  less  than  trans- 
forming economic  aid  from  a  national 
charity  and  an  instrument  of  cold-war 
competition  to  an  international  respon- 
sibility undertaken  by  the  world  com- 
munity. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  prompt  and 
strong  support  to  H.R.  18306. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CrORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  tlie  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aikea 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Allen 

Gurney 

Muskie 

Allott 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hams 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boggs 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Case 

Javits 

Smith 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

StKing 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Ci-anston 

Long 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Tydings 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

MUler 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Moss 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty),  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  *Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  A  quorum  is  present. 


US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  18306)  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  participation  in  increases  in 
the  resources  of  certain  international 
financial  institutions,  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
bill  proposes  to  appropriate  almost  $2 
billion  for  grants.  There  are  interna- 
tional organization  programs  or  proj- 
ects. No  project  or  program  is  adopted 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
so  that  the  Senator  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  some  Sen- 
ators might  object  to  the  description  of 
the  bill  as  an  appropriation  bill.  That, 
however,  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Most  of  us  think  of  loans,  repayable 
loans,  when  we  think  in  terms  of  a  bank. 
None  of  this  money  is  to  be  repaid  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  No  repayment  is  ever 
contemplated.  This  is  grant  money  in 
the  amount  of  almost  $2  billion — to  be 
exact,  $1,923,520,000  for  so-called  soft 
loans  alone. 

From  whence  do  we  obtain  this  money? 
It  must  be  added  to  the  deficit.  This 
bill  provides  $1,923,520,000  for  soft  loans. 
For  what  purposes?  It  is  for  the  Asian 
Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  Bank,  to 
make  loans,  in  turn,  for  projects  of  their 
own  choosing,  in  countries  of  their  own 
choosing,  for  the  purposes  of  their  own 
choosing.  At  what  rates?  In  the  case  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  inter- 
est rates  will  be  1 V2  to  3  percent.  Let  me 
repeat  that  none  of  it  is  repayable  to 
the  United  States  ever.  But  if  it  is  re- 
paid at  all,  if  the  projects  prove  to  be  a 
success,  the  interest  rate  would  be  1.5 
to  3  percent  even  after  a  grace  period. 

What  interest  rates  are  our  own  com- 
mimities  having  to  pay? 

I  have  a  report  here  from  Mr.  George 
D.  Fischer,  president  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association.  He  says  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  counties  and  cities  now 
to  borrow  any  money  at  all,  at  any  rate 
of  interest,  to  develop  schools  in  com- 
mimities  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  suspend? 

Mr.  GORE.  Certainly. 


THE  FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
DRUG  DEPENDENCE  PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF   1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
Of  2:15  having  arrived,  the  Senate,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order,  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  S.  3562, 


the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell  )  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  396  Leg.) 
YEAS— 86 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Er\'ln 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 


Bayh 

Bellmon 

Cook 

Dominick 

Eastland 


Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 


Jordan,  Idaho     Spong 
Kennedy  Stennis 


Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS — 0 


Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Pong 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mundt 


Pell 
Prouty 
Russell 
Williams,  Del. 


So  the  bill  (S.  3562)  was  pa.^sed  as 
follows : 

S.  3562 
An  Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  Federal 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled ,  That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, aJid  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  I— PREVENTION  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  DRUG 
ABUSE   AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 
Part   A — Findings   and   Declaration   of 
Purposes 

Sec.  lOlA.  Findings. 
Sec.  102A.  Declarations. 

Part  B — Definitions 

Sec.  112    Definitions. 

Part  C — -National  Institute  for  the  Pre- 
vention AND  Treatment  of  Drvg  Abise 
AND  Drug   Dependence 

Sec.  121.  Establishment  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.   122.  Administrative  functions  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  123.  Planning  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  124.  Coordination  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  125.  Statistical  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  126.  Research  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  127.  Training  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  128.  Educational  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  129.  Reporting  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Part   D — Prevention    and   Treatment    for 

Federal  Employees 
Sec.  131.  Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
among  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees. 
Sec.  132.  Confidentiality  of  records. 

Part  E— Federal  Assistance  for  State  a.vd 
Local  Programs 
Subpart  I — Formula  Grants 
Sec.  142.  Authorization. 
Sec.  143.  State  allotment. 
Sec.  144.  State  plans. 
Sec.  145.  Applications  and  conditions. 

Subpart  II— Project  Grants 

Sec.  146.  Authorizations. 

Sec.  147.  Grants  and  contracts  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

Sec.  148.  Application  for  financial  assistance 
from  units  of  local  government 
and  private  organizations. 

Sec.  149.  Approved  by  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug 
Dependence. 

Subpart  III — General 

Sec.  150.  General. 

Sec.  I50A.  Admission  of  drug  abusers  and 
drug  dependent  persons  to  pri- 
vate and  public  hospitals. 

Part  P — The  National  Advisory  Council 
ON   Drug   Abuse  and  Drug   Dependence 

Sec.  151.  Establishment  of  Council. 

Sec.  152.  Approval  by  Council  of  certain 
grants  under  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act. 

Part  G — Intergovernment  Coordinating 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence 

Sec.  161.  Establishment  of  Council. 
Sec.  162.  Ptinctions  of  Council. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL 
Sec.  201    Saving  proviision. 
Sec.  a02    Records. 
Sec.  203  Payments. 

TITLE    I— PREVENTION    AND    REHABILI- 
TATION     PROGRAMS      RELATING      TO 
DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 
Part   A — Findings  and  Declaration   op 
Purposes 
findings 
Sec.  lOlA.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(a)   Dru;;  abuse  and  drug  dependence  are 
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rapl  lly  Increasing  throughout  the  country. 
Dru| ;  abuse  can  seriously  impair  health,  and 
can  lead  to  drug  dependence.  Drug  depend- 
ence l3  a  public  health  problem  which  re- 
quir  «  a  broad  range  of  health  and  rehabiU- 
tatiqn  services  for  treatment. 

Existing  laws  and  their  implementa- 
have  not  been  effective  to  prevent  drug 
and   drug   dependence   or  to   provide 
sufficient  education,  treatment,  and  rehabll- 
itatitn  of  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
Increasing    education,    treatment, 
rehabilitation    services,    and    coordlna- 
of  efforts,  offer  the  best  possibility  of 
;ing  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
mfijor   commitment  of  health  and  social 
roes  and  Government  funds  is  required 
itute  an  adequate  and  effective  Fed- 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
There  is  a  lack  of  authoritative  infor- 
3n  and  creative  projects  designed  to  ed- 
!  students  and  others  about  drug.s  and 
abuse.  High  priority  should  be  given  to 
leveiopment,  evaluation,  and  dlssemlna- 
of  educational  and  informational  ma- 
s. 

Drug    dependent    persons    commit    a 
percentage  of  the  serious  crime  In  many 
in  order  to  secure  funds  with  which 
tisfy   their   habit.   Criminal   incarcera- 
without     appropriate    treatment     has 
ineffective    to    deter    drug    related 
Effective  treatment  services  and  suc- 
il   rehabilitation   offer   the   best    possl- 
of  avoiding  a  high  rate  of  recidivism. 
Present    Federal    programs    for    drug 
and  drug  dependence  should  have  a 
level  of  priority  and  should  be  closely  co- 
ted   -nhin   the   Government.   If  Fed- 
esearch,  social,  health,  and  rehabilita- 
aws  are  adequately  used  to  attach  drug 
and  drug  dependence,  this  will  con- 
te  to  the  recognition  of  responsibility 
I  leeting  these  problems   by   public   and 
State  and  local  agencies. 
Federal  officials  must  effectively  handle 
abuse    and    drug    dependence    among 
for  whom  the  Government  has  special 
espc^nsibilltles — civilian  employees,  military 
veterans.  Federal  offenders,  Amer- 
indians, and  Alasi'an  Natives. 
Drug    abusers    and    drug    dependent 
can  be  best  treated  and  rehabilitated 
effective     community-bsised     pro- 
;  some  of  which  provide  a  comprehen- 
range   of   services    and    which   are    in- 
tegrated with  and  involve  the  active  partlc- 
of  a  wide  range  of  public  and  non- 
ental  agencies,  and  some  of  which 
a  more  selective  range   of   services 
g    from    local    initiative,    educational, 
>eer  group  assistance  programs.  Exlst- 
I  reatment  and  rehabilitation   programs 
ow   Inadequate   to   meet   the   growing 

for  such  services. 
There  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  profes- 
,  scientific,  educational,  and  other  per- 
trained  to  deal  effectively  with  drug 
abus4  and  drug  dependence. 

DECLARATIONS 

.  102A.  The  Congress  declares — 

There  shall  be  established  and  main- 

in  the  Public  Health  Service,  a  Na- 

Instltute  for  the  Prevention  and  Treat- 

of  Drug  Abuse  ^nd  Drug  Dependence 

jh   which   the  Secretary  shall   coordl- 

all  Federal  health,  rehabilitation,  and 

programs  related  to  the  prevention  and 

lent  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 

and  administer  the  programs  and  au- 

ies  established  by  this  title. 

An  Increased  effort  should  be  made  to 

_     the  development  of  new  and  Im- 

curriculums  on  the  problems  of  drug 

:  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 

1  Lms  in  model  educational  programs,  and 

Juate  the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  dis- 

currlcular  materials  and  significant 

for  use  in  educational  programs 
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throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  public  service 
and  comiuunity  leaders;  and  to  offer  com- 
munity education  programs  for  parents  and 
other  adults  on  drug  use  and  abuse. 

(c)  Major  Federal  action  and  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  shall  be 
undertaken  to  engage  in  and  encourage  plan- 
ning, coordination,  statistics,  research,  train- 
ing, education,  and  reporting  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  to 
provide  equal  access  to  humane  care,  effec-' 
tlve  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  for  all 
drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons 
regardless  of  their  circumstances. 

(d)  Research  relating  to  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  and  to  controlled  sub- 
stances shall  be  fostered  and  assisted,  and 
medical  practitioners  and  other  qualified  in- 
vestigators shall  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
teced  in  their  research  efforts. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  tliis 
Act,  all  other  Federal  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  or  federally  assisted  State  re- 
search, prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilita- 
tion programs  In  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  rehabilitation  shall  be 
utilized  to  reduce  drug  abuse,  drug  de- 
pendence, and  drug-related  crime. 

Part  B— Definftions 

'  DEFINmONS 

Sec.  112.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  "Court"  includes  all  Federal  courts, 
including  any  United  States  magistrate. 

(b)  "Controlled  substance"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  term  is  defined  In 
section  102(6)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abtise  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

(c)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of    Health,   Education,    and    Welfare. 

(d)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence. 

(e)  "Drug  abuser"  means  any  person  who 
tises  any  controlled  substance  under  circum- 
stances that  constitute   a  violation  of  law. 

(f)  "Drug  dep>endent  person"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  section  2(b)  of  title  I  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970. 

(g)  "Emerging  care  service"  Includes  all 
appropriate  short-term  services  for  the  acute 
effects  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
which  (1)  are  available  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  (2)  are  community  based  and  located 
so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to 
patients,  and  (3)  provide  drug  withdrawal 
and  other  appropriate  medical  care  and 
treatment,  professional  examination,  diag- 
nosis, and  counseling  with  respect  to  possi- 
ble drug  dependence,  and  referral  for  other 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

(h)  "Inpatient  services"  includes  all  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  deijendence  provided  lor  a 
resident  patient  while  he  spends  full  time 
In  a  treatment  Institution. 

(1)  "Institute"  means  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  in  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

(J)  "Intermediate  care  services"  Includes 
all  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided 
for  a  resident  patient  while  he  spends  part 
time  In  a  treatment  facility  (including  but 
not  limited  to  a  therapeutic  community  or 
halfway  house)  which  Is  community  ba.sed 
alnd  located  so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily 
accessible  to  patients. 

(k)  "Outpatient  services"  Includes  all 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  clinics,  social 
centers,  vocational  rehabilitation  servlc««, 
welfare  centers,  and  Job  referral  services)  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided 
while  the  patient  Is  not  a  resident  of  a  treat- 


ment facility  which  are  community  based 
and  located  so  as  to  be  qtilckly  and  easily 
accessible  to  patients. 

(1)  "Peer  group  assistance"  Includes  aU 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
services  (including  but  not  limited  to  tele- 
phone counseling  and  Information  services. 
Informal,  open -admission  facilities  for  sup- 
port, guidance,  referral,  and  temporary  resi- 
dence and  therapeutic,  self-help,  residential 
facilities)  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence primarily  organized  and  operated  by 
persons  from  similar  social,  cultural,  and  age 
backgrounds  as  those  of  the  persons  served 
under  any  such  program.  In  facilities  which 
are  community  based  and  located  so  as  to 
be  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  the  per- 
sons served. 

(m)  "Prevention  and  treatment"  Includes 
all  appropriate  forms  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  radio,  television,  films,  books,  pam- 
phlets, lectures,  adult  education,  and  school 
courses);  planning,  coordinating,  statistical, 
research,  training,  evaluation,  reporting,  and 
other  administrative,  scientific,  or  technical 
programs  or  services;  and  screening,  diag- 
nosis, treatment  (emergency  care  services. 
Inpatient  services,  Intermediate  care  serv- 
ices, and  outpatient  services),  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Job  training  and  referral,  and 
other  rehabilitation  programs  or  services; 
but  does  not  Include  law  enforcement  activ- 
ities. 

(n)    "Secretary"   means   the   Secretary   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Part  C — National  iNSTrrtrrE  for  the  Piie- 

VENTION     AND     TREATMENT     OF    DRUG    ABUSE 

AND  Drug  Dependence 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  INSTITDTE 

Sec.  121.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  a  National 
Institute  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  shall 
develop  and  conduct  a  comprehensive  health, 
education,  research,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Institute  and  Its  programs  and 
services  shall  be  staffed  with  an  adequate 
number  of  personnel,  who  shall  possess  ap- 
propriate qualifications  and  competence,  and 
some  of  whom  may  formerly  have  been  drug 
abusers  or  drug  dependent  persons.  Prior 
drug  related  criminal  arrests  or  convictions 
shall  not  In  themselves  be  a  bar  to  such 
employment. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   FUNCTIONS   OF   TH«   SECRETARY 

Sec.  122.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  administrative  functions  to — 

(a)  assist  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
appropriate  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation programs  and  services  In  ac- 
cordance with  section   124(a)    of  this  title: 

(b)  review  and  provide  In  writing  an  eval- 
uation of  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence of  all  comprehensive  State  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation  plans  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law.  Including  but  not  limited  to  those 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  section  141  of 
t'.iis  title,  section  604  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  section  1902  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  section  204  of  part 
A  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act; 

(c)  administer  the  grants  and  contracts 
authorized  under  part  E  of  this  title;  and 
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(d)  provide  assistance  to  any  other  serv- 
ice or  program,  or  take  any  other  action, 
consistent  with  the  Intent  and  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

PLANNING  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec  123.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  planning  functions  to — 

(a)  develop  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
Federal  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
prevention  and  treatment  plan  to  Implement 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  this  title.  The 
plan  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  enactment  date  of  this  title.  Other 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary,  as  set  out 
m  this  title,  shall  not  be  Interrupted  or  de- 
layed pending  the  Initial  development  of 
such  a  plan.  It  shall  be  reviewed  annually 
and  submitted  to  Congress  with  any  ap- 
propriate revisions  as  part  of  the  Secretary  s 
annufil  report.  The  Secretary  shall,  In  de- 
velop.n-j  the  comprehensive  Federal  plan, 
consuu  and  collaborate  with  all  appropriate 
public  and  private  departments,  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,  and  Individuals. 
The  plan  shall  specify  how  all  available 
health,  welfare,  educational,  and  rehabilita- 
tion resources,  and  how  funds,  programs, 
services,  and  facilities  authorized  under  ex- 
isting Federal  legislation,  are  to  be  utilized; 

(b)  develop  model  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  prevention  and  treatment  plans 
for  State  and  local  governments,  reflecting 
the  social,  geographic,  and  economic  varia- 
bles of  drug  and  drug  dependence  problems, 
and  utilizing  the  concepts  incorporated  In 
the  comprehensive  Federal  plan.  The  model 
plans  shall  be  reviewed  on  a  periodic  basis 
and  revised  to  keep  them  current.  They 
shall  specify  how  all  types  of  community 
resources  and  existing  Federal  legislation 
may  be  utilized; 

(c)  provide  assistance  and  consultation  to 
State  and  local  governments,  public  and 
private  agencies,  Institutions,  organizations, 
and  Individuals  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence;  and 

(d)  develop  models  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion legislation  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  utilize  the  concepts  Incorpo- 
rated in  this  title. 

COORDINATION    FUNCTIONS     OF    THE     SECRETARY 

Sec.  124.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  coordinating  functions  to — 

(a)  upon  request,  assist  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  appropriate  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  services  for  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  pursuant  to  part  D  of  this  title; 

(b)  serve,  upon  request.  In  a  consulting 
capacity  to  all  Federal  courts,  departments, 
and  agencies,  and  to  be  responsible  for  as- 
sisting in  the  development  and  coordination 
of  a  fvUl  range  of  programs,  facilities,  and 
services  available  to  them  for  education, 
diagnosis,  planning,  counseling,  treatment, 
and  rehabUltatlon  with  respect  to  the  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems  they 
encounter; 

(c)  coordinate  Federal  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  that  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

(d)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
government  programs  and  services,  and  pro- 
grams and  services  of  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence; 

(e)  stimulate  more  effective  use  of  existing 
resources  and  available  services  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence; 
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(f)  cooperate  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence, the  Civil  service  Commission,  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  to  develop  a  policy  consistent  with 
this  tiUe  with  regard  to  Federal  en^jloyees 
who  are  drug  abusers  or  drug  dependent  per- 
sons, involving  appropriate  programs  and 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  among  such 
employees;   and 

(g)  assist  State  and  local  governments  In 
coordinating  programs  among  themselves 
lor  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

STATISTICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec  125.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  statistical  functions  to — 

(a)  gather  and  publish  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  drug  abuse,  drug  dependence,  and 
drug  related  problems;  and 

(b)  promulgate  regulations  specifying 
uniform  statistics  to  he  obtained,  records  to 
be  maintained,  and  reports  to  be  submitted, 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  public  and  private 
departments,  agencies,  organizations,  prac- 
titioners, and  other  persons  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse,  drug  dependence,  and  drug  re- 
lated problems.  Such  statistics  and  reports 
shall  not  reveal  the  Identity  of  any  patient 
or  drug  dependent  person  or  other  confiden- 
tial information,  except  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Federal  law. 

RESEARCH  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


Sec.  126.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  conduct  functions  to — 

(1)  conduct  and  encourage  all  forms  of 
research.  Investigations,  experiments,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  cause,  epidemiology, 
sociological  aspects,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treament  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence; 

(2)  conduct,  and  encovtrage  and  assist 
others  to  conduct,  all  forms  of  research,  in- 
vestigations, experiments,  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  toxicology,  pharmacology,  chem- 
istry, effects  on  the  health  of  drug  abusers, 
and  danger  to  the  public  health,  of  con- 
trolled substances; 

(3)  coordinate  such  research  with  research 
conducted  by  the  Institute  and  with  research 
conducted  by  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  and  Individuals. 
To  facilitate  this  activity,  the  Secretary  shall 
maintain  a  complete  and  current  register  of 
all  research  which  reqviires  his  approval  cw 
for  which  Federal  funds  are  expended; 

(4)  make  available  research  faclUtles  and 
resources  of  the  Administration  to  appro- 
priate authorities,  health  officials,  and  In- 
dividuals engaged  In  Investigations  or  re- 
search related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  resources  shall  Include  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  supply  of  controlled 
substances  lor  Investigational  and  research 
purposes; 

(5)  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations, 
and  Individuals  lor  such  research; 

(6)  establish  an  Information  center  on 
such  research,  which  will  gather  and  con- 
tain all  available  published  and  unpublished 
data  and  Information.  All  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  send  to  the  Insti- 
tute any  unpublished  data  and  Information 
pertinent  to  the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence, and  the  toxicology,  pharmacology, 
epidemiology.  Incidence  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence,  effects  on  the  health  of 
drug  abusers,  and  danger  to  the  public 
health  of  controlled  substances,  and  such 
data  and  Information  shall  be  available  to 
all  Interested  parties,  except  that  this  sec- 


tion shaU  not  apply  to  data  gathered  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  or 

1970;  ^   ,  , 

(7)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  and 
provide  for  such  fellowships  through  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations; 

(8)  Irvestlgate  methods  for  determining 
more  rapid  and  precise  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  drug  use  by  an  in- 
dividual in  a  given  time  period  and  the  ef- 
fects which  individuals  are  likely  to 
experience  from  such  use,  and  publish  on 
a  current  basis  Information  concerning  uni- 
form methodology  and  technology  lor  mak- 
ing such  determinations: 

(9)  evaluate  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. 

TRAINING   FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec  127.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  training  functions  to — 

(a)  establish  interdisciplinary  and  bilin- 
gual training  programs  for  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

(b)  encourage  the  establishment  of  train- 
ing programs,  including  interdisciplinary  and 
bilingual  training  programs,  for  professional 
and  paraprofesslonal  personnel,  including 
peer  group  assistance  personnel,  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  by  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions  and  agencies  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

and 

(cl)  establish  and  maintain  training  fellow- 
ships m  the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  and 
provide  for  such  fellowships  through  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, and  organizations. 


EDUCATIONAL    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec  128.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  educational  functions  to — 

(a)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  curricula  on 
the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  for  utilization  in 
elementary,  secondary,  adult,  and  community 
education  programs.  Such  curricula  should 
reflect  the  social,  geographical,  and  economic 
variables  of  drug  usage  and  abuse.  Include 
relevant  data  and  other  Information,  and  In- 
clude bilingual  curricula; 

(b)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  curricula  on 
the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  for  utilization  by 
parent -teachers  associations,  adult  education 
centers,  private  citizen  groups,  community 
leaders  and  other  parents  and  adults.  Such 
curricula  should  reflect  the  social,  geo- 
graphical, and  economic  variables  of  drug 
usage  and  abuse.  Include  relevant  data  and 
other  Information,  and  Include  bilingual  cur- 
ricula; 

(c)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  a  broad  variety 
of  informational  and  educational  materials 
for  use  in  all  media  to  reach  all  segments  ol 
the  population  that  can  be  utUlzed  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  In  informational  and  educa- 
tional programs  relating  to  drug  use  and 
abuse.  Such  information  and  materials 
should  reflect  the  social,  geographical,  and 
economic  variables  of  drug  usage  and  abuse. 
Include  relevant  data  and  other  information, 
and  Include  bilingual  ctirrlcula; 

(d)  establish  educational  courses,  guides, 
and  units  on  the  causes  of,  effects  of,  and 
treatment  lor,  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, for  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
(Including  prosecuting  attorneys,  court  per- 
sonnel, the  judiciary,  probation  and  parole 
officers,  correctional  officers,  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel).  Federal  welfare,  vo- 
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ca  lonal  rehabilitation,  military,  and  veter- 
an i  personnel,  and  other  Federal  officials 
wt  o  come  In  contact  with  drug  abuse  and 
dr  ig  dependence  problems.  Such  courses, 
g:u  des,  and  units  should  reflect  the  social, 
geographical,  and  economic  variables  of  drug 
us|ge  and  abuse; 

e)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
entourage  the  development  of  educational 
coi  irses,  guides,  and  units  on  the  causes  of, 
eff  cts  of,  and  treatment  for  drug  abuse  and 
dri  ig  dependence  for  use  by  appropriate  State 
an  1  local  government  and  private  agencies. 
Ins  titutions,  and  organizations,  for  State  and 
loc  il  law  enforcement  officials  (including 
pre  secutlng  attorneys,  court  personnel,  the 
]u<  iciary,  probation  and  parole  officers,  cor- 
rec  tional  officials,  and  other  law  enforcement 
peisonnel).  State  and  local  welfare,  voca- 
tiopal  rehabilitation,  and  veterans  personnel, 
other  State  and  local  officials  and  com- 
mijnity   leaders.    Such    courses,    guides,   and 

ts  should  reflect  the  social,  geographical, 
economic   variables  of  drug   usage  and 
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)   develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
the  development  of  a  broad  range 
community-oriented  education  programs 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  for  all 
of   the   population,   including   In- 
and  concerned  parents,  young  per- 
community  leaders,  drug  abusers  and 
dependents,  and  other  individuals  and 
within  a  community.  Such  programs 
where  appropriate,  include  peer  group 
programs  and  utilization  of  former 
abusers,  drug  dependent  persons,  and 
with   relevant   bau:kgrounds   similar 
;hose  of  the  persons  to  be  educated: 
)    evaluate,  assist  others  in  evaluating, 
encourage  the  evaluation  of  curricula, 
units,    and    other    informational 
educational  materials  relating  to  the  use 
abuse  of  drugs.  Such  evaluations  should 
an  examination  of  intended  and  ac- 
Impact  of  such  Informational  and  edu- 
materials  and  the  identification  of 
and  weaknesses  In  the  information 
educational  materials; 
)   conduct,  assist  others  in  conducting, 
encourage  the  conducting  of  preservlce 
inservice  training  programs  on  drug  use 
abuse    for    teachers,    counselors,    other 
personnel,  law  enforcement  offi- 
,  and  other  public  service  and  commu- 
leaders  and  personnel; 
)    recruit,    train,   organize,    and    employ 
and    other    persons,    including 
drug   abusers,   and   drug   dependent 
s.  to  organize  and  participate  In  pro- 
of public  education  about  drug  usage 
abuse; 
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)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  collec- 

preparation,  and  dissemination  of  all 

relating  to  drug  abuse  and  drug 

dei^ndence.  Including  State  and  local  drug 

and  drug  dependence  treatment  plans, 

amiability  of  treatment  resources,  training 

educational    programs,    statistics,    re- 

ch,  and  other  pertinent  data  and  Infor- 

lon; 

coordinate  activities  carried  on  by  all 

agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 

he  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 

and  other  educational  aspects  of  usage 

abuse;  and 

)  undertake  such  other  activities  as  the 
may  consider  Important  to  a  na- 
tloial  program  of  education  relating  to  drug 
usa  ;e  and  abuse. 

R  :PORTINO    rONCTIONS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

S  EC.  129.  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
to  his  reporting  functions  to — 
L)   submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
shall   specify  the  actions  taken  and 
serspces  provided  and  funds  expended  under 
provision  of  this  title  and  an  evalua- 
of  their  effectiveness,  and  which  shall 
contain  the  current  Federal  drug  abuse  and 
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drug  dependence  prevention  and  treatment 
plan; 

(b)  submit  such  additional  reports  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  President  or  by  Congress; 
and 

(c)  submit  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  as  will  further 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence. 

Part    D — Prevention    and    Treatment    for 

Federal  Employees 
drug  abdse  and  drug  dependence  among 
federal  government  employees 
Sec.  181.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  ConMnls- 
slon  shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments, appropriate  policies  and  services 
for  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence,  and  for  the  treatment  of  drug 
dependence  among  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees, consistent  with  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  this  title.  Such  policies  and  services  shall 
make  optimal  use  of  existing  governmental 
facilities,  services,  and  skills.  Federal  civilian 
employees,  except  for  personnel  employed  by 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  who  are 
drug  dependent  shall  retain  the  same  em- 
ployment ana  other  benefits  as  other  persons 
afflicted  with  serious  health  problems  and 
illnesses,  and  shall  not  lose,  solely  because 
they  are  drug  abusers  or  drug  dependent  per- 
sons, pension,  retirement,  medical,  or  other 
rights.  A  good  faith  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
find  appropriate  work  within  the  Govern- 
ment which  does  not  Involve  the  national  se- 
curity during  the  employee's  rehabilitative 
treatment,  rather  than  placing  him  on  sick 
leave. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  In- 
stitute, shall  be  responsible  for  fostering  sim- 
ilar drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitative  services  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  In  private  Industry. 

(c)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  deprived 
of  Federal  employment  or  a  Federal  profes- 
sional or  other  license  or  right  solely  on  the 
ground  of  prior  drug  abuse  or  prior  drug 
dependence,  except  with  regard  to  positions 
involving  national  security  as  specified  in 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  department 
or  agency  in  which  he  Is  employed,  or  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  registration  provisions  In 
part  C  of  title  n  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

(d)  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the  dis- 
missal from  employment  of  a  Federal  civilian 
employee  who,  as  a  result  of  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  and  failure  to  accept  appro- 
priate treatment,  cannot  properly  function 
in  his  employment. 

CONFmENTIALrrY    OP    RECORDS 

Sec.  132.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  per- 
sons engaged  in  treatment  of  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
Individuals  who  are  the  subject  of  such 
treatment  by  withholding  from  all  persons 
not  connected  with  the  conduct  of  such 
treatment  the  names  or  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  such  individuals.  Persons 
so  authorized  to  protect  the  privacy  of  such 
Individuals  may  not  be  compelled  In  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local,  civil,  criminal,  ad- 
ministrative, legislative,  or  other  proceeding 
to  identify  such  individuals.  Such  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the 
rights  of  Inspection  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords required  under  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Part  E — ^Federal  Assistance  for  State  and 
Local  Programs 

Subpart  I — Formula  Grants 
authorization 
Sec.  142.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of  (20,- 
000,000;   tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1973,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000;  for  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  In  planning,  establish- 
ing, maintaining,  coordinating,  and  evaluat- 
ing projects  for  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  deal  with  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence. 

STATE    allotment 

Sec  143.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year 
pursuant  to  section  142  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  population,  financial 
need,  and  need  for  more  effective  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence:  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State  (other  than  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  less  than 
$200,000. 

(b)  Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  erd  of  such  year  shall 
remain  available  to  such  State,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  (and  for  such  year  only) ,  and  any  such 
amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for 
such  next  fiscal  year;  except  that  any  such 
amount,  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month  following  the  end  of  such 
year  for  which  it  was  allotted,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  will  remain  unobli- 
gated by  the  close  of  such  next  fiscal  year 
may  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  made 
until  the  close  of  such  next  fiscal  year,  to 
other  States  which  have  need  therefor,  on 
such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  equltabls 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a 
State  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  and  available  to  the  States  for  the 
same  period.  Any  amount  allotted  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Canal  Zone  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to  It,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  made,  for  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years  only), 
and  any  such  amount  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  allotted  to  it  for  such  purpose 
for  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years;  except 
that  any  such  amount  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  the  first  of  such  two  additional 
years,  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
remain  unobligated  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond of  such  additional  years  may  be  reallot- 
ted by  the  Secretary,  to  be  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  made  until  the  close  of 
the  second  of  such  additional  years,  to  any 
other  of  such  four  States  which  have  need 
therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
deems  equitable  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart,  and  any  amount  so 
reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  allotted  and  available  to  the 
State  for  the  same  period. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such  State 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  available  to  pay 
that  portion  of  the  expenditures  found  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  during  such  year  of 
the  State  plan  approved  under  this  subpart, 
except  that  not  more  than  IC  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  the  allotments  of  such  State 
for  a  year,  or  $50,000,  whichever  Is  greater, 
shall  be  available  for  such  purpose  for  such 
year. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  subpart  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  carrying  out  Its  purposes.  Such  plan 
must — 

( 1 )  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
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agency  for  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  will  have  authority  to  carry 
out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this  sub- 
part; ,      „    ^ 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  nongovernmenUl  organiza- 
tions or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  to  con- 
sult with  the  State  agency  In  carrying  out 
the  plan; 

(4)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  survey  of 
need  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
dr\ig  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  including 
a  survey  of  the  health  facilities  needed  to 
provide  services  for  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  and  a  plan  for  the  development 
and  distribution  of  such  facilities  and  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State: 

(5)  provide  siich  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
(except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  ten- 
ure of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  indi- 
vidual employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods ) ,  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  plan; 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(7)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  the  records 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 6 ) ; 

(8)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  it  considers  necessary; 

(9)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  subpart 
for  any  period  may  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  programs  described  in  this  sub- 
part, and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds; 
and 

(10)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

applications  and  conditions 

Sec  145.  (a)  For  each  project  pursuant  to 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  subpart  for 
which  a  grant  Is  sought  from  an  allotment 
under  section  143,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  through  the  State  agency 
designated  In  accordance  with  section  144.  an 
application  by  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency,  institution,  or  organization. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  ap- 
plication If  (1)  there  remains  sufficient  bal- 
ance In  the  allotment  (available  for  the  pur- 
pose) determined  for  such  State;  (2)  the 
application  is  In  conformity  with  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  144;  (3)  he  ob- 
tains assurances  that  any  facility  or  portion 
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thereof  to  be  constructed  or  modernized  and 
any  program  to  be  carried  out  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  persons  residing  In  the  territorial 
area  of  the  applicant;  and  (4)  he  obtains 
assurances  that  the  appUcant  will  keep  such 
records,  and  afford  such  access  thereto,  and 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  The  Secretary  may, 
to  the  extent  he  determines  It  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  objectives  of  this  subpart, 
base  his  findings  and  determinations  under 
this  subsection  on  certifications  by  the  State 
agency. 

(c)  No  application  under  this  section  shall 
be  disapproved  until  the  Secretary  has  af- 
forded the  State  agency  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

(d)  Amendment  of  an  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application. 

Subpart  II — Project  Grants 
authorizations 
Sec.  146.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $45,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and 
$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part. Any  appropriated  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG 
DEPENDENCE 

Sec.  147.  (a)  The  Secretary,  .icting  through 
the  Institute,  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  agencies,  organizations,  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  public  and  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, organizations,  and  individuals  to— 

(l)(a)  meet  the  costs  of  constructing, 
equipping,  and  operating  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation facilities,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  emergency  medical.  Inpatient,  inter- 
mediate care,  outpatient,  and  peer  group  as- 
sistance facilities  for  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependent  persons,  and  (b)  to  assist  them  to 
meet,  for  the  temporary  periods  specified  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  compensation  of  personnel  for  the 
initial  operation  of  such  facilities,  and  of  new 
services  in  existing  facilities  for  drug  abusers 
and  drug  dependent  persoiis; 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  projects.  Including  surveys  and 
field  trials,  looking  toward  the  development 
of  Improved,  expanded,  and  more  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dejDendence; 

(3)  provide  education  and  training  for  pro- 
fessional personnel,  including  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  so- 
cial welfare  personnel.  In  academic  and  pro- 
fessional Institutions  and  In  postgraduate 
courses  about  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  pro- 
vide training  for  such  personnel  In  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  supervision  of 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence; 

(4)  recruit,  educate,  train,  organize,  and 
employ  community  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
I>endence  prevention  and  treatment  person- 
nel to  serve  with  and  under  the  direction  of 
professional  medical,  psychiatric,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  social  welfare  personnel  In 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Prior  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence  and 
prior  criminal  arrests  or  convictions  shall  not 
be  a  bar  to  such  recruitment,  education, 
training,  organization,  and  employment; 

(5)  provide   services   in   correctional    and 


penal  institutions  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence; 

(6)  provide  ser\lces.  In  cooperation  with 
schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  courts, 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  among  Juvenileb  and  young 
adults.  These  services,  where  feasible,  shall 
include  curricula  for  drug  abuse  education  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
among  parents  and  other  adults; 

(7)  provide  programs  and  services  in  co- 
operation with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  courts,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations,  for  the  instruction  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
court  personnel,  the  Judiciary,  problem  and 
parole  officers,  correctional  officials  and  legal 
aid,  public  defender,  and  neighborhood  legal 
services  attorneys  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
effects,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence.  Such  programs 
and  services  shall  Include,  where  possible,  a 
full  range  of  services  available  to  State  and 
local  courts  for  diagnosis,  counseling,  and 
treatment  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence for  persons  coming  before  the  courts; 
and 

(8)  provide  services  for  outpatient  counsel- 
ing of  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  per- 
sons to  include  employment,  welfare,  legal, 
education,  and  other  assistance,  in  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  with  welfare  and  re- 
habilitation personnel. 

(b)  Projects  lor  which  grants  and  con- 
tracts are  made  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
community  based,  and  shall  Include  both 
those  that  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of 
services  and  are  integrated  with  and  Involve 
the  active  participation  of  a  wide  range  of 
public  and  nongovernmental  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  Individuals, 
and  those  that  provide  a  more  selective  range 
of  services  arising  from  local  Initiative,  edu- 
cational and  peer  group  assistance  programs. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
except  with  regard  to  certain  grants  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  or  project  specified  in  the  appllc.i- 
tlon  for  such  grant.  The  amount  of  any  Fed- 
eral grant  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( a )  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  meet  costs 
of  constructing  and  equipping  the  facilities 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  specified  In  the  application 
for  such  grant.  The  amount  of  any  Federal 
grant  made  under  paragraph  (l)(b)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  meet  the  costs 
of  compensation  of  personnel  and  other  oper- 
ating costs  may  be  made  only  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  for  which  such 
a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  eight  years  after  such  first  day;  and  such 
grants  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years 
after  such  first  day,  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day, 
75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years  after  such  first  day.  and  70 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years  after  such  first  day. 

(d)  An  amount,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subpart  for  any 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  organizations  to  cover  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  costs  (but  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000)  of  projects  for  assessing  local 
needs  for  programs  of  services  for  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependents,  designing  such 
programs,  obtaining  local  financial  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  and  support  for  such 
programs  In  the  community,  and  fostering 
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corrimunity  Involvements  In  Initiating  and 
dev  doping  such  programs  In  the  commu- 
nlt; .  In  no  case  shall  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
sect  Ion  be  for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year; 
nor  shall  any  grant  be  made  under  this  sub- 
sect  Ion  with  respect  to  any  project  if,  for 
any  preceding  year,  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
sec;  Ion  has  been  made  with  respect  to  such 
pro  ect. 

APPl  ICATIOK  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FROM 
C  <ITS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE 
O  ICANEATIONS 

Sue.  148.  (a)  In  administering  the  provl- 
sior  s  of  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
qul:  e  coordination  of  all  applications  for 
pro|  rams  in  a  State  and.  in  a  view  of  the 
locj  I  nature  of  the  drug  abuse  problem,  shall 
not  give  precedence  to  public  agencies  over 
priv  ate  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
crgi  nlzatlons,  or  to  State  agencies  over  local 
age:  icles. 

(It)   Each  applicant   from  within  a  State, 
upc  n  filing  its  application  with  the  Secre- 
,  shall  submit  a  copy  of  its  application 
review  by  the  State  agency  designated 
;  accordance  with  section   144,  if  such  an 
exists,  and  if  no  such  agency  exists, 
the    State    agency    responsible    for    ad- 
ministering   the   State   comprehensive    plan 
treatment  and  prevention  of  drug  abuse 
drug  dependence.  If  such  agency  exists. 
State  agency  shall  be  given  not  more 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
application  to  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
'  writing,  an  evaluation  of  the  project  set 
fortti    In    the    application.   Such   evaluation 
include  comments  on  the  relationship 
project  to  other  projects  pending  and 
approved   and    to   the   State   comprehensive 
for  treatment  and  prevention  of  drug 
.  The  State  shall  furnish  the  applicant 
c(}py  of  any  such  evaluation.  A  State,  if  it 
( leslres,  may,  in  writing,  waive  its  rights 
uncfer  this  section. 

)   Approval   of   any   application    by   the 
Including   the   earmarking   of   fi- 
nai^clal  assistance  for  a  program  or  project, 
be  granted  only  if  the  application  sub- 
staiitlally  meets  a  set  of  criteria  established 
I  he  Secretary  that — 
)   provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
for  which  assistance  under  this  subpart 
sf>ught  will  be  substantially  administered 
under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 
)   provide  for  such  methods  of  admlni- 
strajtlon  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
e£B(ient  operation  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
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)   provide   for   such    fiscal    control    and 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
pllc  int;  and 

('  )  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Fed  sral  funds  made  available  under  this 
sub  }art  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
sup  >lement  and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasl- 
and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local, 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  in 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
atlable  for  the  program  described  in  this 
bpart,  and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 
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APPROVAL    BY    NATIONAI    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON 
DRUG    ABUSE    AND    DRUG    DEPENDENCE 

sic.  149.  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recom- 
mei  dation  of  the  National  Advisory  Cotincil 
on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,  Is 
aut:  lorized  to  make  grants  under  this  sub- 
par 


Subpart  ni — General 

GENERAL 
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.  150.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  grant 
or  c  ontract  made  or  entered  into  under  this 
par  ,  he  shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opp  srtunity  for  a  hearing,  terminate  pay- 
met  ts  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
loni  er  be  any  failure  to  comply. 


(b)  The  excltisive  remedy  of  anyone  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  final  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
is  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  It  is  located 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  aJTter  such  final  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  cotirt  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  with  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  Until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  eis  to  the  facts  shall  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
but  the  cotirt,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  tmder  this  subsection 
shall  not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's 
action. 

ADMISSION  OF  DRUG  ABUSERS  AND  DRUG  DEPEND- 
ENT PERSONS  TO  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
HOSPITALS 

Sec.  150A.  (a)  Drug  abusers  and  drxig  de- 
pendent persons  shall  be  admitted  to  and 
treated  In  private  and  public  general  hospi- 
tals on  the  basis  of  medical  need  and  shall 
not  be  discriminated  against  solely  because 
of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence.  No 
hospital  that  violates  this  section  shall  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
law  administered  by  the  Secretary.  No  such 
action  shall  be  taken  until  the  Secretary  has 
advised  the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of 
the  failure  to  comply  with  this  section,  and 
provided  an  opportunity  for  correction  or  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
such  Judicial  review  as  is  provided  by  sub- 
section 150(b)  of  this  title. 

Part  P — "The  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  Drug  Abuse"  and  Drug  Dependence 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COUNCIL 

Sec.  151.  <a)  Section  217(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,"  im- 
mediately after  "the  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council,";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,"  im- 
mediately after  "the  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council,",  and  by  inserting  "drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,"  immediately 
after  "psychiatric  disorders,". 

(b)  Section  217(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended, 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  inserting 
"drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,"  immedi- 
ately after  "mental  health,". 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  bhall  ad- 
vise, consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 


tions to  the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Service 
In  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. The  Council  is  authorized  (1)  to  re- 
view research  projects  or  programs  submitted 
to  or  initiated  by  It  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary,  for  prosecution  under  this  Act, 
any  such  projects  which  It  believes  show 
promise  of  making  valuable  contributions  to 
human  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
"prevention,  or  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, and  (2)  to  collect  information  as  to 
studies  being  carried  on  in  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  make  available 
such  Information  through  the  appropriate 
publications  for  the  benefit  of  health  and 
welfare  agencies  or  organizations  (public  or 
private),  physicians,  or  any  other  scientists, 
and  for  the  information  of  the  general  public. 
The  Council  is  also  authorized  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary,  for  acceptance  pursuant  to 
section  501  of  this  Act,  conditional  gifts  fcr 
work  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence;  and  the  Secretary  shall  recom- 
mend acceptance  of  any  such  gifts  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Council." 

APPROVAL  BY  COUNCIL  OF  CERTAIN  GRANTS  UN- 
DER COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
ACT 

Sec  152.  Section  266  of  part  E  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Grants"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  grants";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  title  which 
are  primarily  Intended  for  use  in  the  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dejjendence  may  be  made  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  estab- 
lished by  section  217(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act." 

Part  G — Intergovernment  Coordinating 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence 

establishment  of  council 
Sec  161.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating all  Federal  Government  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  efforts  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
of  coordinating  such  Federal  efforts  with 
State  and  local  government  efforts,  and  of 
developing  an  enlightened  policy  and  appro- 
priate programs  for  Federal  employees  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  dep)endent 
persons,  there  is  hereby  established  an  Inter- 
government Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Control  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  of  Drug  Abuse  and 
Drug  Dependence,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  four 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment departments  or  agencies. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  the  four 
representatives  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  who  shall  serve  on  the  Coordinat- 
ing Council,  and  shall  appoint  the  four  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  government 
departments  or  agencies.  The  State  and  local 
government  representatives  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  four  years,  staggered  so  that  one 
vacancy  occurs  each  year.  A  State  or  local 
government  representative  may  be  reap- 
pointed Immediately  after  serving  less  than 
a  full  term,  and  may  be  reappointed  after  a 
four-year  hiatus  after  serving  a  full  term. 

(c)  The  Coordinating  Council  may  appoint 
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such  technical  consultants  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  advising  the  Council  in  car- 
rying out  its  functions.  The  services  of  con- 
sultants obtained  under  this  section  may  be 
obtained  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals in  excess  of  the  dally  equivalent 
paid  for  positions  in  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

FUNCTIONS     OF     COUNCIL 

Sec.  162.  The  Coordinating  Council  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(a)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
its  function  of  coordinating  all  Federal  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence; 

(b)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
its  function  of  coordinating  such  Federal 
efforts  with  State  and  local  governments; 

(c)  engage  In  educational  programs  among 
Federal  employees,  and  in  other  appropriate 
activities,  designed  to  prevent  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence; 

(d)  implement  programs  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Federal  employees  who  are  drug 
dependent  persons;  and 

(e)  develop  and  maintain  any  other  ap- 
propriate activities  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec  201.  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  this  Act  is  adjudged  invalid  for  any  rea- 
son, such  Judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair, 
or  invalidate  any  other  section,  provision, 
or  term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remaining  sec- 
tions, provisions,  and  terms  shall  be  and 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 


Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  grant  Is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  or  contracts  entered  Into  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  other  than 
competitive  bidding  procedures. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  203.  Pajrments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  3562. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1259.  H.R.  18306. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (H.R.  18306)  by  title,  as  follows:  "A 
bill  to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in  in- 
creases in  the  resources  of  certain  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  to  provide 
for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
was  recently  advised  by  Mr.  George  D. 
Fischer,  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  that  only  about  one 
county  or  city  in  four  is  now  able  to 
sell  bonds  to  construct  schools  in  the 
cities  and  the  coimties  of  the  United 
States. 

Recently  an  announcement  was  made 
that  no  additional  funds  were  available 
from  the  U.S.  Government  for  housing 
of  the  low-income  variety.  I  read  the 
official  announcement.  For  another  thing 
no  funds  are  available  for  loans  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  at  any 
rate  of  Interest. 

At  the  same  time  almost  5  million  peo- 
ple are  out  of  work. 

One  additional  thing  we  might  con- 
sider is  that  a  budget  deficit  of  $15  bil- 
lion has  been  estimated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  against  this  background,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  the  pending  bill, 
which  provides  a  grant — not  a  loan,  but 
a  grant — of  $1,923,520,000  to  certain  in- 
ternational organizations.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  granting  of  almost  $2  billion 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  which  they 
have  not  yet  paid  to  international  or- 
ganizations. Contrary  to  many  unfunded 
projects  here  at  home  that  would  be  self- 
liquidating,  not  one  dollar  of  it  is  to 
be  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Government  ever. 

What  do  these  international  organiza- 
tions do  with  it?  They  operate  so-called 
soft  loan  windows,  which  are  themselves 
in  large  measure  grant  windows — or.  If 
you  want  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
give-away  windows.  Even  when  the 
money  is  loaned,  for  example,  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  it  is  to  be 
loaned  at  interest  rates  of  from  1.5  to 
3  percent. 

In  case  a  county  in  Tennessee  wishes 
to  sell  bonds  to  build  a  school,  the  in- 
terest rate  is  somewhat  more  than  1.5 
percent  and  somewhat  more  than  3  per- 
cent. Indeed,  somewhat  more  than  most 
can  or  will  pay. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  excerpt  in  the 
Senator's  minority  views  which  appears 
on  page  36  of  the  report  quotes  me  and 


Mr.  Fischer.  In  this  context  it  leaves  the 
impression  to  someone  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  it  that  we  were  talking 
about  the  funds  involved  in  this  bill,  that 
is,  for  the  international  bank.  Actually, 
what  I  had  in  mind  in  talking  with  him 
at  that  time  was  not  the  international 
bank  or  any  of  the  agencies  involved  in 
the  bill,  but  the  cost  of  the  war.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  bill  would  not  run 
the  war  for  2  months. 

What  the  Senator  says  is  certainW 
relevant  to  the  question  of  rates,  but  I 
submit  that  the  plan  involved  in  this 
bill,  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  be- 
cause this  money  will  not  be  pulled  down 
in  the  near  future— I  explained  in  my 
opening  statement  that  the  budgetary 
impact  in  the  immediate  future  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  overall  bill— will  not 
have  a  great  impact. 

I  wanted  to  clarify  the  Record  by  say- 
ing what  Mr.  Fischer  was  talking  about 
was  not  the  impact  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, nor  was  I  talking  about  that. 
I  was  talking  about  the  general  economic 
situation,  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
which  have  been  caused  primarily  by  the 
expenditures  for  wars  and  military 
affairs. 

The  total  amount  that  the  bank  has 
borrowed  from  us  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  its  total  borrowings.  The  Inter- 
national Bank  has  borrowed  two-thirds 
of  all  it  has  borrowed  abroad,  in  other 
countries  than  the  United  States.  So  if 
one  is  Ulking  about  the  impact  of  what 
the  bank  has  borrowed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, it  is  a  very  small  amount. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fischer — nor  would 
I— ascribe  to  the  effect  of  these  bills 
anything  like  what  one  could  read  into 
that  exchange  which  I  engaged  in  with 
Mr.  Fischer.  I  thought  it  would  be  proper 
to  clarify  the  Record.  He  was  not  talking 
about  these  bills  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  that  Mr.  Fischer 
was  not  testifying  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  that,  but 
people  who  did  not  know  that  could  rea- 
son that  way. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  possible  that  some- 
one might  so  misunderstand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GORE.  And  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator states  the  fact.  The  facts  which 
Mr.  Fischer  related  to  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, are  the  facts  to  which  I  addressed 
attention;  that  is,  that  only  about  one 
out  of  four  countries  and  cities  in  Amer- 
ica can  today  sell  Its  bonds  to  build 
schools,  at  any  rate  of  interest.  That 
rate  of  interest  is  very  high,  so  high  that 
many  of  the  people  of  our  countries  and 
our  cities  and  our  States  will  not  vote 
for  bond  issues.  And  even  in  the  case 
where  bond  issues  are  approved  by  pub- 
lic referendum,  only  one-half  of  those 
are  able  to  sell  their  bonds  at  any  rate. 
Mr.  President,  I  cite  that  fact,  plus 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country, 
the  unavailability  of  credit  at  any  rate, 
for  small  business  loans  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  for  housing 
loans  for  the  poor  and  the  low  income 
people,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  what 
this  bill  proposes — the  granting  of  near- 
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$2  billion  to  these  so-called  inter- 
national banks,  to  be  used,  In  large  part 
turn,  by  these  international  institu- 
tions in  so-called  soft  loans.  The  soft 
lean  may  or  may  not  be  repaid.  One 
cfnnot  place  very  much  confidence  in 
hope  that  they  will  be  repaid.  In  the 
instance,  there  is  in  many  instances 
long  grace  period,  sometimes  as  long  as 
I  years,  before  they  repay  any  inter- 
t  or  principal. 

And  even  if  it  is  repaid  the  loan  is,  as 
lave  said,  in  some  c£ises  at  1.5  percent. 
What  is  the  prime  rate  in  New  York? 
five  times  that  amount,  on  the  best 
loans.  What  does  a  lowly  citizen  have 
pay  to  borrow  money,  say,  to  build 
supermarket?  Rates  are  as  high  as  15 
percent.  And  yet  we  are  proposing  to  give 
ir-ay  $1,923  million,  to  be  loaned  for 
we  know  not  of,  but  at  rates 
fifth,  one-sixth,  or  sometimes  one- 
t^ith  the  rate  of  interest  that  a  citizen 
a  county  would  have  to  pay  in  Ten- 
or elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  This  money  is  to  be  loaned 
these  soft  loans  such  as  no  financial 
irfstitution  on  earth  would  make;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  think  that  any 
irfstitution  that  expected  to  remain  sol- 
t  through  the  loans  would  make  them. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  And  this  advancement  is 
be  made  at  a  time  when  our  deficit  is 
cdnstantly  increasing,  for  the  current 
fli  cal  year? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  In  that  regard,  let  me 

to  the  Senator's  attention  that  only 

!t  June  Congress  was  forced  to  raise 

limit  on  the  public  debt  to  an  alltime 

of  $395  billion.  This  would  require 

to  raise  it  another  $2  billion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  would  not  this  money 

.'e  to  come  out  of  the  deepest  financial 

on  the  face  of  the  earth  or  any- 

lere  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  the  Sen- 

at  3r  from  Tennessee  knows? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  have  to  come  out 
the  American  taxpayer's  pocket. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  out  of  an  abyss  which 
worse  than  an  abyss,  in  that  there  is 
hole  several  hundred  billion  dollars 

already? 
iMr.  GORE.  Well,  the  estimate  of  the 
d<  ficit  for  fiscal  1971  is  $15  billion.  This 
W(  luld  increase  it. 

VIr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
if  prior  deficits  have  not 
pifced  this  Nation  in  such  a  financial  sit- 
uation  that  it  takes  somewhere  In  the 
Lghborhood  of  $15  billion  or  $16  billion 
•ear  merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
na  tional  debt. 

\^r.  GORE.  Let  me  compare  that  to  the 

spendthrift  days  of  the  New  Deal,  when 

of  the  budgets  during  the  Roosevelt 

adjninistration,  I  remember,  which  was 

large  that  it  created  a  great  outcry. 

$10  billion — the  total:  Defense,  wel- 

highways,  everything.  Ten  billion 

dollars;  and  as  the  Senator  has  said,  now 

:osts  approximately  $15  billion  a  year 

pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

'vir.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

*.Ir.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
^Ir.  GORE.  I  yield. 
'.Ir.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  suggest 
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to  the  Senator  that  in  the  current  budg- 
et, which  is  before  Congress,  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  $20  billion? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  accept  that  up-to-date 
correction? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  an  expert  in  this  field, 
and  I  will  accept  whatever  he  says  as  be- 
ing correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  not  an  expert,  but  it 
just  so  happens  that  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  has  increased  in  the  last 
3  years  up  to  where  it  is  now  $20  billion. 
In  fiscal  1968,  it  was  $14.6  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  partly  because  of 
the  greater  debt  and,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  partly  because  of  the  increased  in- 
terest rate.  The  Government  itself  is  pay- 
ing as  high  as  7.3  percent  interest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Could  I  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion or  two? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  fully 
understand  the  exact  amounts  involved 
in  the  bill  under  consideration.  Is  the 
total  $1.9  billion,  or  is  it  $3.7  billion? 

If  I  may  preface  my  question,  I  note 
that  in  the  committee  report,  on  page  2, 
it  says : 

It  will  be  seen  that  H.R.  18306  would  au- 
thorize total  appropriations  of  $3,709  500,000 
lot  the  four  Institutions  over  the  period 
through  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  statement  which 
I  made  referred  to  the  grant  money. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
was  speaking  only  of  the  grant  money 
when  he  spoke  of  $1.9  billion? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  This  Is  for 
soft  loans.  This  is  to  be  given  away.  But 
I  would  like  to  look  at  the  larger  figure 
to  which  the  Senator  referred,  which  it 
will  take  me  a  little  while  to  analyze. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HOLLAND,  SENATOR  GUR- 
NEY,  AND  SENATOR  YOUNG  OP 
OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  tomorrow, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  that  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Guiiney,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4539— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  attention  by 
the  Senate. 

The  bill,  entitled  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  of  1970,  was  introduced  yesterday  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  Live- 
stock and  Grains  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Several  months  of  hearings  and  con- 
sideration have  gone  into  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  I  offer  it  today  as 
a  means  to  expedite  its  passage. 

Through  this  measure,  the  humane 
animal  treatment  law  would  be  expanded 
to  include  animals  handled  by  whole- 
sale pet  dealers,  zoos,  road  shows,  and 
auction  markets.  A  very  important  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  would  establish  humane 
standards  for  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals undergoing  experimentation  at 
medical  research  facilities.  Animals  on 
farms  and  those  displayed  at  fairs,  4-H 
clubs,  and  similar  events  would  be 
exempted.  } 

I  am  sure  Senators  have  read  the  news 
stories  recently  about  scavengers  who 
kidnap  dogs,  cats,  and  other  pets  and 
sell  them  to  laboratories  for  experiments 
and  research.  Others  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed the  abuse  of  an  animal  in  some 
extreme  marmer.  Senators  would  be 
amazed  at  the  conditions  under  which 
some  animals  are  transported  from  one 
location  to  another — whether  for  sale  or 
for  exhibition. 

This  law  would  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse 
of  these  animals.  The  hearings  con- 
ducted on  this  bill  in  the  House  have 
brought  about  cooperation  from  indus- 
try, the  research  commimity,  private 
organizations,  and  individuals. 

The  bill  assures  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
recognizes  the  essential  needs  of  indus- 
try and  the  critical  function  ol  sciemmc 
and  medical  research. 

The  existing  himiane  animal  treat- 
ment law  is  limited  to  cats,  dogs,  ham- 
sters, guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  nonhu- 
man  primates,  and  only  under  certain 
circvunstances.  The  proposed  legislation 
will  broaden  coverage  to  all  warm- 
blooded animals  and  will  expand  the 
areas  of  application  of  the  existing 
statutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4539)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  24,  1966,  relating  to  the  care  of 
certain  animals  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search, experimentation,  exhibition,  or 
held  for  sale  as  pets,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dole  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck" 

Byrd,  V». 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 


Is  present. 


(No.  397  Leg. 

1 

Grlffln 

Muskle 

Oumey 

Nelson 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Harris 

Fastore 

Hart 

Pearson 

Hartke 

Pell 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Hruska 

Riblcoff 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Jackson 

Scott 

Javlts 

Smith 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Long 

Stevens 

Magn\ison 

Stevenson 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

McGee 

Thurmond 

McGovern 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Moss 

Murphy 

SIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorur 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  s^.ssion  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sam  H.  Roberts,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Manuel  Ruiz,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  CONVENTIONS  WITH  BELGIUM, 
FINLAND,  AND  TRINIDAD  AND 
TOBAGO,  AND  ESTATE  TAX  CON- 
VENTION WITH  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
made  a  statement  relative  to  four  tax 
conventions;  namely,  with  the  Nether- 
lands, Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Finland, 
and  Belgium.  These  tax  conventions  were 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  addition  to  the 


statement  placed  in  the  Record  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Laurence 
N.  Woodworth,  Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Record. 

After  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  I  call  up 
the  four  tax  conventions  which  are  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  The  explanation 
has  been  made  on  all  of  these  treaties 
and  it  will  be  In  the  Record.  I  repeat  that 
there  is  no  opposition  but  only  unanim- 
ity so  far  as  the  treaties  are  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
treaties  pass  through  the  proper  readings 
this  afternoon  and  that  tomorrow,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  there  be 
a  single  vote  on  all  four  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  four  conventions. 
Executive  G  of  the  91st  Congress,  first 
session,  and  D,  E,  and  I  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  on  which  there  will  be  a  single 
vote  tomorrow  with  that  vote  set  out  sep- 
arately for  each  in  the  Record. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  con- 
sider Executives  G  of  the  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  and  D,  E  and  I  of  the  91st 
Congress,  second  session,  being  the  tax 
conventions  with  the  Netherlands,  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  Finland,  and  Belgium, 
which  were  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 

Executive  G 

Convention  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  The  Nether- 
lands FOR  THE  Avoidance  of  Double  Tax- 
ation   AND    THE    Prevention    of    Fiscal 
Evasion   With  Respect  to  Taxes  on   Es- 
tates AND  Inheritances 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  desiring  to  conclude 
a  convention   for  the   avoidance   of   double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal   eva- 
sion with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates  and  in- 
heritances, have  appointed  for  that  purpose 
as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of 
State,  and 

The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands:  Hendrik  C.  Maclalne  Pont, 
Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles: 

Chapter  I.  SCOPE  OP  THE  CONVENTION 
Article  1.  Estates  Covered 

This  Convention  shall  apply  to  estates  of 
decedents  which  are  subject  to  the  taxing 
jurisdiction  of  one  or  both  States  by  reason 
of  the  decedent's  domicile  therein  or  citizen- 
ship thereof  at  death.  A  decedent  who  at 
death  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  but 
Is  considered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  having  been  a  nonresident  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  Its  tax  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
neither  domiciled  in  nor  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  2.  Taxes  Covered 

(1)  The  taxes  to  which  this  Convention 
shall  apply  are: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States:  The 
Federal  estate  tax;  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Netherlands:  The 
succession  duty  and  the  transfer  duty  at 
death. 


(2)  This  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
any  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances  Im- 
posed by  the  States  on  the  occasion  of  death, 
which  are  subsequently  enacted  in  addition 
to,  or  in  place  of,  the  existing  taxes,  in  the 
form  of  (a)  tax  on  the  corpvis  of  the  estate, 
(b)  tax  on  inheritances,  (c)  transfer  duties, 
or  (d)  taxes  on  donations  mortis  causa. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
States  shall  notify  each  other  of  any  sub- 
stantial changes  which  have  been  made  In 
their  respective  laws  relating  to  taxes  on 
estates  and  inheritances. 

Chapter  II.  DEFINITIONS 
Article  3.  General  Definitions 

( 1 )  In  this  Convention : 

(a)  The  terms  "State"  and  "other  State" 
mean  the  United  States  or  the  Netherlands, 
as  the  context  requires; 

(b)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  of  America  and  when  used  In  a 
geographical  sense  means  the  States  thereof 
and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(c)  The  term  "the  Netherlands"  com- 
prises the  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands that  is  situated  In  Europe; 

(d)  The  term  "tax"  means  the  tax  or  taxes 
described  in  Article  2  which  are  imposed  by 
the  State  (or  States)  indicated  by  the  con- 
text of  the  term's  usage; 

(e)  The  term  "credit"  means  a  deduction 
from  tax;  and 

(f)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate, 
and 

(11)  In  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative. 

(2)  Any  term  not  otherwise  defined  In  this 
Convention  shall,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  have  the  meaning  which  it 
has  under  the  laws  of  the  State  whose  tax 
is  being  determined. 

Article  4.  Fiscal  Domicile 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
the  question  whether  a  decedent  was  domi- 
ciled in  one  of  the  States  at  his  death  shall 
be  determined  according  to  the  law  of  that 
State. 

(2)  A  decedent  who  at  his  death  was  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  States  without  being 
a  citizen  of  the  other  State,  and  who  would 
be  considered,  under  paragraph  (1),  as  hav- 
ing been  domiciled  in  both  States  at  his 
death,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  domi- 
ciled in  (and  only  In)  the  State  of  which  he 
was  a  citizen,  If: 

(a)  He  died  when  having  been  domiciled 
In  the  other  State  in  the  aggregate  less  than 
7  years  during  the  lO-yeax  period  ending  at 
his  death;  and 

(b)  He  was  In  the  other  State  for  busi- 
ness, professional,  educational,  training, 
tourism,  or  a  similar  purpose  (or  in  his 
capacity  as  the  spouse  or  a  dep)endent  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  a  person  who  was  In  that 
other  State  for  such  a  purpose,  and  did  not 
have  a  clear  intention  to  remain  indefinitely 
in  the  other  State. 

(3)  Where  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  a  decedent,  other  than  a 
decedent  described  In  paragraph  (2),  was 
domiciled  In  both  States,  then  this  case 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
following  rules: 

(a)  He  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dom- 
iciled in  the  State  in  which  he  made  his 
permanent  home  for  6  years  or  more  Imme- 
diately   preceding   his   death; 

(b)  If  he  did  not  make  his  permanent 
home  for  5  years  or  more  in  either  State,  his 
domicile  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  State 
with  which  his  personal  relations  were 
closest; 

(C)  If  the  State  in  which  his  personal 
relations  were  closest  cannot  be  determined, 
his  domicile  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the 
State  of  which  he  was  a  citizen;  or 
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If  he  was  a  citizen  of  both  States  or 

neither  of  them,  the  competent  authorl- 

:  the  States  shall  determine  the  State 

domicile  by  mutual  agreement. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) ,  un- 

of  the  evidence  considered  together 

and   convincing  to  the  contrary  It 

be  presumed  that  the  decedent  did  not 

1  clear  intention  to  remain  indefinitely 

State  of  which  he  was  not  a  citizen. 
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Chapter  m.  TAX  RULES 
5.    Application    or   Domestic   Laws 


Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 

mtlon,  each  State  shall  impose  its  tax, 

shall     allow    exemptions,    deductions, 

and  other  allowances.  In  accordance 

Its  laws. 

In  any  case  In  which  the  laws  of  a 
allocate   deductions   on   the   basis   of 
litiis    of    property,    property    shall    be 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
oif  any  deductions  to  have  a  situs 
State  only  If  that  State  may  tax  it 
this   Convention,  and  property  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  determining 
amounts  of  any  credits  to  have  a  situs 
other  State  only  if  a  credit  Is  allow- 
under  Article    11   for   the   tax  of  that 
State   with   resp)ect   to   the   property, 
er,  for  purposes  of  (and  only  for  pur- 
of)    (a)    the  requirements  of  the  re- 
ve  tax  laws  of  the  States  relating  to 
or  tax  returns  or  notices,  trans- 
c^rtiflcates,  or  maintenance  of  records, 
b)    determining  the  applicability  and 
of  any  sanctions  of  such  laws  with 
to  the  requirements  referred  to   in 
I  ,bove,  neither  this  paragraph  nor  any 
of  Article  6,  7,  or  8  shall  change 
■  axabllity   or  situs   of   property  or   the 
of  tax  which  would  otherwise  have 
due  in  the  absence  of  this  Convention 
amount  of  any  resulting  underjjay- 
of  tax).  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ientence,    requirements    or    sanctions 
to  be  unnecessary  for  the  prevention 
or  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  tax 
>e  eliminated  or  modified  (but  not  made 
burdensome)  by  regulations  prescribed 

to  paragraph  (5)  of  Article  13. 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 

ijesult  In  an  Increase  in  the  Eunount  of 

Imposed  by  either  State  (except  to 

^ttent  that  the  increase  results  from  a 

under  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 

of  the  tax  paid  to  a  State  with  respect 

credit  is  allowable) . 

Abticle   6.   Immovable  Property 


Immovable  property  may  be  taxed  by 
if  such  property  Is  situated  In  that 


(1 
a  St^e 
State, 

(2)  Whether  any  property  constitutes  Im- 
mova  ble  property  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cords nee  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  property  is  located.  However,  the  term 
Unniovable  property"  shall  In  any  case  In- 
real  property  (but  not  mortgages, 
,  or  other  security  Interests  or  ships, 
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bond  I 

or  aif craft ) . 
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The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
shall  apply  to  immovable  property 
or  not  such  property  forms  part  of 
iJtislness  property  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishn  ent  or  is  used  for  the  performance  of 
profe  sslonal  services  or  other  Independent 
actlv  ties  of  a  similar  character. 

(4;  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
caus<  property  which  Is  not  taxable  by  a 
State  under  its  laws  to  be  taxed  (or  taken 
Into  iccount  in  determining  the  rate  of  tax) 
by  tl  at  State. 

Artk  le  7.  Business  Property  of  a  Perma- 
NE  'JT  Establishment  and  Assets  Pertain- 
IN(     TO  A  Fixed  Base  Used  for  the  Per- 

FOi   MANCE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

(1  Except  as  provided  In  Article  6,  a.ssets 
(othi  r  than  ships  and  aircraft  operated  in 
Intel  aatlonal  traffic  and  movable  property 
perts  iiiing   to   the   operation  of  such   ships 


and  aircraft)  forming  part  of  the  business 
property  of  a  permanent  establishment  may 
be  taxed  by  a  State  if  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment is  situated  in  that  State. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "permanent  establishment"  means  a 
fixed  place  of  business  through  which  a 
decedent  was  engaged  In  trade  or  business. 
A  decedent  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  through  a  fixed 
place  of  business  whether  he  Is  so  engaged 
as  a  sole  proprietor  or  through  a  partnership 
or  other  unincorporated  association,  but  In 
the  case  of  a  partnership  or  association,  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  interest  therein.  Refer- 
ences in  this  article  to  a  "decedent"  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  such   interests. 

(3)  The  term  "fixed  place  of  business" 
shall  Include  especially: 

(a)  A  branch; 

(b)  An  office; 

(c)  A  factory; 

(d)  A  workshop; 

(e)  A  sales  outlet; 

(f)  A  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  resources;  and 

(g)  A  building  site  or  a  construction  or 
assembly  project  which  exists  for  more  than 
12  months. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not 
include  a  fixed  place  of  business  used  solely 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
storage,  display,  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  decedent; 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  decedent 
for  the  purpose  of  storage,  display,  or  deliv- 
ery; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  decedent  for 
the  purpose  of  processing  by  another; 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  lor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  Informa- 
tion, for  the  decedent; 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  information,  for  scientific  re- 
search, or  for  similar  activities  If  they  have 
a  preparatory  or  auxiliary  character  for  the 
decedent; 

(f)  The  maintenance  of  a  fi.xed  place  of 
business  (by  a  person  other  than  a  dealer) 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  or  trading  In 
stocks,  securities,  or  commodities  for  the  de- 
cedent's own  account,  whether  directly  or 
through  a  broker  or  other  agent. 

(5)  A  person  who  was  acting  In  a  State 
on  behalf  of  a  decedent — other  than  an  agent 
to  whom  paragraph  (4)  (f )  or  (6)  applies — 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  permanent 
establishment  of  the  decedent  In  that  State 
If  such  person  had,  and  habitually  exercised 
in  that  State,  an  authority  to  conclude  con- 
tracts in  the  name  of  the  decedent,  unless 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  was  limited 
to  the  purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  for 
the  decedent. 

(6)  A  decedent  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  had  a  permanent  establishment  In  a 
State  merely  because  he  carried  on  a  trade 
or  business  In  that  State  through  a  broker, 
general  commission  agent,  or  any  other  agent 
of  an  Independent  status  acting  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  business. 

(7)  The  fact  that  the  decedent  controlled 
a  corporation  which  engaged  In  trade  or 
business  In  a  State  (whether  through  a  per- 
manent establishment  or  otherwise)  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
whether  the  decedent  had  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment In  such  State. 

(8)  Except  as  provided  In  Article  6,  as- 
sets pertaining  to  a  fixed  base  used  for  the 
performance  of  professional  services  or  other 
independent  activities  of  a  similar  character 
may  be  taxed  by  a  State  If  the  fixed  base  Is 
situated  in  that  State. 

( 9 )  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 


cause  property  which  Is  not  taxable  by  a 
State  under  Its  laws  to  be  taxed  (or  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  the  rate  of  tax) 
by  that  State. 

Article  8.  Taxation  on  the  Basis  of 
Domicile 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  9,  and 
except  as  provided  in  Article  6  or  7,  property 
may  be  taxed  (or  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  rate  of  tax)  only  by  the  State 
In  which  the  decedent  was  domiciled  at  his 
death. 

Article  9.  Taxation  on  the  Basis  of 
Citizenship 

If  the  decedent  was  a  citizen  of  a  State  at 
his  death  that  State  may  tax  property  In 
accordance  with  Its  laws.  Including  prop- 
erty not  enumerated  In  Article  6  or  7, 
whether  or  not  he  was  domiciled  therein. 

AXTibLE  10.  Exemptions 

(1)  Property  (other  than  community  prop- 
erty) which  passes  to  the  surviving  spouse 
from  a  decedent  who  was  a  domiciliary  or  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  which  may  be 
taxed  by  the  Netherlands  solely  by  reason  of 
Article  6  or  7,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  Netherlands  transfer  duty  at 
death,  be  included  in  the  estate  only  to  the 
extent  Its  value  exceeds  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  property  included  in  the  estate 
which  may  be  taxed  by  the  Netherlands.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  value  of  the 
estate  which  may  be  taxed  by  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  the  property  which  passes  to 
the  surviving  spo\ise,  shall  be  determined 
after  taking  Into  account  any  applicable 
deductions  but  before  applying  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Where  a  State  may  tax  solely  by  reason 
of  Article  6  or  7,  that  State  shall  not  impose 
any  tax  If  the  aggregate  value  of  the  prop- 
erty Included  In  the  estate  subject  to  Its  tax 
(after  taking  into  account  any  applicable  de- 
ductions and  after  taking  Into  account  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  but  before  tak- 
ing Into  account  any  other  exemptions)  does 
not  exceed  $30,000.  If  the  value  so  deter- 
mined exceeds  $30,000,  the  tax  Imposed  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (a)  50  percent  of 
such  value  in  excess  of  $30,000,  or  (b)  the 
amount  of  the  tax  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  taking 
into  account  any  exemptions  allowable  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  be  inapplicable 
during  such  period  as  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  make  the  tax  Imposed  by  it  with  re- 
spect to  estates  of  nonresident  aliens  sub- 
stantially less  favorable  In  relation  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  It  with  respect  to  estates  of 
Its  citizens  or  domlclllarles  than  Is  the  case 
when  this  Convention  Is  signed. 

,     Chapter  IV.  RELIEF  FROM  DOUBLE 
TAXATION 

Article  11.  Credits 

(1)  Where  both  States  Impose  tax  with 
respect  to  property  which  may  be  taxed  by 
a  State  In  accordance  with  Article  6  or  7,  a 
State  which  Imposes  its  tax  on  the  basis  of 
the  decedent's  domicile  therein  or  citizen- 
ship thereof  at  death  shall  allow  a  credit 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  the  other  State  with  respect  to  property 
which  may  be  taxed  by  such  other  State  in 
accordance  with  Article  6  or  7. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  credit  allowable 
under  paragraph  (1),  where  both  States  Im- 
pose tax  with  respect  to  property  which  is 
not  property  which  one  of  the  States  may 
♦ax  in  accordance  with  Article  6  or  7 : 

(a)  If  the  decedent  was  a  citizen  of  only 
one  State  at  death  and  If  at  his  death  he 
had  been  domiciled  In  the  other  State  In 
the  aggregate  7  or  more  years  during  the  10- 
year  period  ending  at  his  death,  then  the 
State  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  shall  allow  a 
credit  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  such  other  State; 
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(b)  If  the  decedent  was  a  citizen  of  both 
States  and  a  domiciliary  of  one  State  at 
death,  then  the  State  of  which  he  was  not 
a  domiciliary  shall  allow  a  credit  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  other 
State;  or 

(c)  If  neither  subparagraph  (a)  nor  sub- 
paragraph (b)  is  applicable,  then  each  State 
shaU  allow  a  credit  In  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
Its  tax  attributable  to  such  property,  or  to 
the  amount  of  the  other  State's  tax  attrib- 
utable to  the  same  property,  whichever  is 
less,  as  the  former  amount  bears  to  the  sum 
of  both  amounts. 

(3 )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraphs (1)  and  (2),  the  total  amount  of  all 
credits  allowed  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this 
article  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  or  other  con- 
ventions of  such  State  with  respect  to  all 
property  In  respect  of  which  a  credit  Is  al- 
lowable under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  (a)  or 
(tj)  shall  not  exceed  that  part  of  the  tax 
of  the  crediting  State  which  Is  attributable 
to  such  property. 

(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  a  State  with  respect  to  or  attrib- 
utable to  property  there  shall  be  subtracted 
from  the  gross  tax  so  Imposed  all  credits 
allowed  by  such  State  with  respect  to  such 
property  except  credits  which  are  aUowable 
under  this  article. 

(5)  As  used  In  paragraphs  (1,  and  (2)  of 
this  article,  reference  to  property  which  may 
be  taxed  by  a  State  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 6  or  7  Includes  property  which  would 
be  taxable  by  a  State  under  the  terms  of  one 
of  those  articles  if  taxable  by  the  State  under 
its  lavra,  whether  or  not  it  Is  also  taxable  on 
the  basis  of  the  decedent's  domicile  or  citi- 
zenship at  death. 

(6)  No  credit  shall  be  finally  allowed  under 
this  article  until  the  tax  for  which  the  credit 
Is  allowable  (reduced  by  any  credit  allowable 
with  respect  thereto)  has  been  paid. 

(7)  Any  credits  authorized  by  this  article 
are  In  lieu  of,  and  not  In  addition  to,  any 
credits  authorized  by  the  respective  laws  of 
the  States  for  the  taxes  of  the  other  State. 

Chapter  V.  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  12.  Limitation  on  Claims  for 

Credit  or  Refund 

(1)  Any  claim  for  credit  or  for  refund  of 
tax  founded  on  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  be  made  before  the  expiration 
of  the  latest  of: 

(a)  The  time  for  the  making  of  a  claim  for 
refund  of  tax  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  which  the  claim  for  credit  or  refund  Is 
made; 

(b)  Five  years  from  the  date  of  death  of 
the  decedent  In  respect  of  whose  estate  the 
claim  Is  made;  or 

(c)  One  year  after  final  determination  and 
payment  of  tax  for  which  any  credit  under 
Article  11  is  claimed,  provided  that  the  de- 
termination and  payment  are  made  within 
10  years  of  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent. 

(2)  Any  refund  based  on  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  shall  be  made  without  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  the  amount  so  refunded. 

Article  13.  Competent  AtrrHORiriES 
(1)  Any  person  who  considers  that  the  ac- 
tions of  one  or  both  of  the  States  result  or 
will  result  lor  him  In  taxation  not  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Convention  may,  notwith- 
standing the  remedies  provided  by  the  laws 
of  those  States,  present  his  case  to  the  com- 
petent authority  of  either  State.  Such  pres- 
entation must  be  made  within  the  period  of 
time  prescribed  for  the  filing  of  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  under  Article  12.  Should  the 
person's  claim  be  considered  to  have  merit 
by  the  comp>etent  authority  of  the  State  to 
which  the  claim  is  made,  it  shall  endeavor 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  competent 
authority  of  the  other  State  with  a  view  to 
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the  avoidance  of  taxation  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
States  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by  mutual 
agreement  any  dlfBcultles  or  doubts  arising 
as  to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this 
Convention. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  States 
may  communicate  with  each  other  directly 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement 
in  the  sense  of  this  article.  When  It  seems 
advisable  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
agreement,  the  competent  authorities  may 
meet  together  for  an  oral  exchange  of  opin- 
ions. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  competent  ati- 
thorlties  reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes 
shall  be  Imposed,  and  refund  or  credit  of 
taxes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreement. 

(5)  The  competent  authority  of  each  State 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  and  forms  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  give  effect 
to  and  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 


Article  14.  Exchange  of  Information 
( 1 )  The  competent  authority  of  each  State 
shall  furnish  the  competent  authority  of 
the  other  State  such  Information  as  Is  per- 
tinent to  (a)  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  or  the  laws  of  such  other 
State  concerning  its  tax  insofar  as  the  taxa- 
tion thereunder  is  in  accordance  with  this 
Convention,  or  (b)  preventing  fraud  or  fiscal 
evasion  In  relation  to  the  taxes  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  Convention  (including  In- 
formation with  respect  to  property  exempted 
from  the  tax  of  the  first-mentioned  State 
by  reason  of  Article  8) .  However,  this  para- 
graph shall  not  require  the  competent  au- 
thority of  a  State  to  furnish  information  not 
m  the  possession  of  that  State  with  respect 
to  property  exempted  from  Its  tax  by  reason 
of  Article  8.  Any  information  furnished  shall 
be  treated  as  secret  and  sliall  not  be  disclosed 
to  any  persons  other  than  those  (Including 
a  court,  or  administrative  body)  concerned 
with  assessments,  collection,  enforcement, 
or  prosecution  in  respect  of  the  taxes  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  be  construed  so  as  to  impose  on 
one  of  the  States  the  obligation : 

(a)  To  carry  out  administrative  measures 
at  variance  with  the  laws  or  the  administra- 
tive practice  of  that  or  of  the  other  State; 

(b)  To  supply  particulars  which  are  not 
obtainable  under  the  laws  or  In  the  normal 
course  of  the  administration  of  that  or  of  the 
other  State; 

(c)  To  supply  Information  which  would 
disclose  any  trade,  business.  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  professional  secret  or  trade  proc- 
ess, or  information  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 

(3)  The  furnishing  of  Information  shall  be 
either  on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 
reference  to  particular  cases.  The  competent 
authorities  of  the  States  shall  agree  on  the 
list  of  information  which  shall  be  furnished 
on  a  routine  basis. 

Article  15.  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Officials 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  af- 
fect the  fiscal  privileges  of  diplomatic  or 
consular  officials  or  officials  of  International 
organizations  under  the  general  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  or  vinder  the  provisions  of 
special  agreements. 

(2)  Insofar  as  such  privileges  prevent  the 
Imposition  of  tax  in  the  receiving  State,  the 
right  to  tax  shall  b3  reserved  to  the  country 
In  whose  service  the  persons  concerned  exer- 
cised tlieir  functions  or  in  the  case  of  Inter- 
national officials  the  coimtry  of  citizenship, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Convention  such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  domiciled  in  the  receiving 
State. 


Chapter  VI.  FINAL  PROVISIONS 
Article   16.   Entry   into  Force 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  The  Hague  as  soon  as  pKjsslble. 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  are  exchanged  and  Its  provisions 
shall  apply  to  estates  of  persons  dying  on  or 
after  that  date. 

Article  17.  TERRrroRiAL  Extension 

(1)  This  Convention  may  be  extended, 
either  in  its  entirety  or  with  any  necessary 
modifications,  to  either  or  both  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Surinam  or  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
and  to  all  or  any  or  the  areas  for  whose  In- 
ternational reUtlons  the  United  States  is 
responsible.  If  the  country  or  area  concerned 
Imposes  taxes  substantially  similar  In  char- 
acter to  those  to  which  this  Convention  ap- 
plies. Any  such  extension  shall  take  effect 
from  such  date  and  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions and  conditions,  including  conditions 
as  to  termination,  as  may  be  specified  and 
agreed  in  an  exchange  of  notes  through 
diplomatic  channels.  Such  notes  shall  be 
ratified  and  the  instruments  of  ratification 
exchanged. 

(2)  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  no- 
tice of  termination  referred  to  in  Article  18 
the  termination  of  this  Convention  shall  not 
also  terminate  the  application  of  this  Con- 
vention to  any  country  or  area  to  which  It 
has  been  extended  under  this  article. 


AB'ncLE  18.  Termination 
This  Convention  shall  remain  In  force  un- 
til terminated  by  one  of  the  States.  Either 
State  may  terminate  this  Convention, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  with  effect 
from  the  end  of  any  calendar  year  not  ear- 
lier than  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Convention  by  giving  at  least  6  months 
notice  in  writing  of  termination.  In  such  an 
event,  this  Convention  will  not  apply  to 
estates  of  persons  dying  after  the  expiration 
of  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  the  end 
of  which  this  Convention  has  been  ter- 
minated. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this  Con- 
vention. 

Done  In  duplicate.  In  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic,  at  Washington  this  15th  day  of 
July,  1969. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

William  P.  Rogers. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands: 

H.  C.  MacLaine  Pont. 

protocol 
At  the  moment  of  signing  the  Convention 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
estates  and  inheritances  (hereinafter  to  be 
called  the  Convention) ,  the  undersigned  rep- 
resentatives have  agreed  on  the  following 
provisions: 

I.  The  provisions  of  the  Convention  shall 
not  affect  property  rights  under  laws  relat- 
ing to  descent,  distribution,  succession.  In- 
heritance or  other  similar  matters. 

II.  If  the  meaning  of  a  term  under  the 
laws  of  one  State  is  different  from  the  mean- 
ing of  "the  term  under  the  laws  of  the  other 
State,  or  if  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  under 
the  laws  of  one  or  both  States  is  not  readily 
determinable,  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  States  may.  In  order  to  prevent  double 
taxation  or  to  further  any  other  purpose  of 
the  Convention,  establish  a  common  mean- 
ing of  the  term  for  purposes  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 
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Ijl.  In  construing  Article  4(3)  (a),  a  dece- 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  more  than 
permanent  home. 

.  As  used  in  the  Convention,  the  term 

'  with  respect  to  each  of  the  States 

residence  for  purposes  of  Ita  tax. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will 

for   purposes    of   determining   domicile 

Article  4  of  the  Convention,  assert  Its 

10-year  rule  with  respect  to  dece- 

3   who  are  citizens   of  the  Netherlands 

who  were  In  the  United  States  for  less 

10  years.  Immediately  preceding  death, 

such  decedent  had  the  intention  to  re- 

Indeflnltely  in  the  United  States;  but 

paragraph  shall  not  affect  the  right  of 

Netherlands  to  tax  pursuant  to  Article  9 

Convention. 

Since  It  is  intended  by  Article  4  to  re- 
all  cases  of  double  domicile,  the  com- 
authoritles  of  the  States  shall  resolve 
dispute  with  respect  to  the  domicile  of 
decedent  for  purposes  of  the  Convention 
is  presented  to  one  or  both  of  them 
the  period  of  time  prescribed  for  the 
of  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  under 
12. 
I.  The    exemption   provided    by   Article 
)  will  apply  before  the  application  of  the 
provided  by  Article  10(2). 
.  It    is   understood   that   the   Nether- 
cannot  disclose  to  the  authorities  of 
country  Information  obtained  from 
and  certain  similar  institutions,   in- 
Insurance  companies,  except  where 
in  so  far  as  a  bank  or  similar  institution 
as  the  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
e. 

.  If  the  effects  of  the   Convention  are 

altered  as  a  result  of  changes 

in  the  laws  of  either  State,  then  at  the 

of  either  State,  the  two  States  shall 

together  with  a  view  to  making  ap- 

modlflcatlons  in  the  Convention. 

This  Protocol  shall  be  ratified  together 

the    Convention    and    instruments    of 

thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  The 

It  shall  enter  into  force  simultaneous- 

the   Convention   signed   today  and 

have  the  same  duration  as  the  Conven- 

in  accordance  with  Articles  16  and  18 


ther  lof. 

In  wftness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 

autt^jrlzed  thereto,  have  signed  this  Protocol. 

m    duplicate,    in    the    English    and 

languages,  both  texts  being  equally 

tic.  at  Washington  this   15th  day  of 

1969. 

the  Government  of  the  United  States 


Dc^fE 

Dutcfi 

authentic 

July 

Po- 
of Ai  nerlca 


William  P.  Rogers. 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
1  Tetherlands  : 

H.  C.  MacLaine  Pont. 


kxelutive  d 
Between  the  Government  of 
UNrrED  States  or  America  and  the 
1MENT  or  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation,  the 
OF  Fiscal  Evasion  Wrrn  Re- 
to  Taxes  on  Income,  and  the  En- 
cot  RAGEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
In^  ESTMENT 

Th  I 


CON\  ENTION 

TH ; 
Go  rrnNi 

THl  I 

Pri  vention 
SPi  in- 


Government  of  the  United  States  of 

ca   and   the   Government   of   Trinidad 

"obago,  desiring  to  conclude  a  conven- 

'or  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation, 

p  reventlon  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 

a:  es  on  Income,  and  the  encouragement 

Im  ernatlonal  trade  and  Investment,  have 

;  upon  the  following  articles. 

Article  I 

TAXES    COVERED 

The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
Cpnvention  are: 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 

Income  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal 

Code   (but  not    ncludlng  the  per- 


sonal holding  company  tax  and  accumulated 
earnings  tax)  (hereinafter  called  United 
States  tax); 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
the  corporation  tax  and  the  Income  tax 
(hereinafter  called  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
tax). 

(2\  This  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
taxes  substantially  similar  to  those  covered 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  are  subsequently  im- 
posed In  addition  to,  or  in  place  of,  existing 
taxes. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  Article  6  (Nondis- 
crimination), this  Convention  shall  apply  to 
taxes  of  every  kind  imposed  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  level. 

Article  2 
general  definitions 

(I)  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires: 

(a)  (1)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

(II)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
the  term  "United  States"  means  the  States 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
term  also  includes  (A)  the  territorial  sea 
thereof  and  (B)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
the  adjacent  submarine  areas  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  over  which  the  United  States 
exercises  sovereign  rights.  In  accordance  with 
international  law  concerning  the  continental 
shelf,  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources  of  such 
areas,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  person, 
property,  or  activity  to  which  this  Conven- 
Uon  is  being  applied  Is  connected  with  such 
exploration  or  exploitation. 

(b)(1)  The  term  "Trinidad  and  Tobago" 
means  the  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobaeo- 
and  ' 

( 11 )  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  the 
term  "Trinidad  and  Tobago"  Includes  (A)  the 
territorial  sea  thereof  and  (B)  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  the  adjacent  submarine  areas  be- 
yond the  territorial  sea  over  which  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  exercises  sovereign  rights,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Trinidad  and  Tobago  legisla- 
tion and  International  law  concerning  the 
continental  shelf,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  such  areas,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  person,  property,  or  activity  to 
which  this  Convention  is  being  applied  la 
connected  with  such  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion. 

(c)  The  terms  "one  of  the  Contracting 
States"  and  "the  other  Contracting  State ' 
mean  the  United  States  or  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, as  the  context  requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  comprises  an  In- 
dividual, a  corporation,  and  any  other  body 
of  individuals  or  persons. 

(e)  The  term  "United  States  corporation" 
or  "corporation  of  the  United  States"  means 
a  corporation  or  any  entity  treated  as  a  cor- 
poration for  United  States  tax  purposes, 
which  is  created  or  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof  or 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(f)  The  term  "Trinidad  and  Tobago  cor- 
poration" or  "corporation  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago"  means  any  company  or  any  entity 
treated  as  a  company  under  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  tax  law,  which  is  resident  within 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  purposes  of  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  tax. 

(g)  The  term  "resident  of  the  United 
States"  means: 

(I)  A  United  States  corporation;  or 

(II)  Any  person  (other  than  a  corporation) 
resident  In  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
United  States  tax,  but  In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, estate,  or  trust  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  income  derived  by  such  person  Is 
subject  to  United  States  tax  as  the  Income 
of  a  resident. 

(h)  The  term  "resident  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago"  means: 

(i)   A  Trinidad  and  Tobago  corporation;  or 
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(11)  Any  person  (other  than  a  corporation) 
resident  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  purposes 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax,  but  In  the  case 
of  a  partnership,  estate,  or  trust  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Income  derived  by  such  per- 
son Is  subject  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  as 
the  income  of  a  resident. 

(1)  The  term  "competent  authority 
means: 

(1)  In  the  United  States,  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

(11)  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  or  his  authorized  representative. 

(J)  The  term  "State"  means  any  National 
State,  whether  or  not  one  of  the  Contracting 
States. 

(k)  The  terms  "paid",  "distributed",  and 
"received"  when  used  with  respect  to  in- 
come shall  Include  amounts  "credited". 

(2)  As  regards  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  by  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  any  term  not  defined  in  the 
Convention  shall,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  have  the  meaning  which  it  has 
under  the  laws  of  that  Contracting  State  re- 
lating to  the  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Convention.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious sentence.  If  the  meaning  of  such  a 
term  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  is  different  from  the  meaning  of 
the  term  under  the  laws  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  or  if  the  meaning  of  such  a 
term  is  not  readily  determinable  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
States  may,  in  order  to  prevent  double  taxa- 
tion or  further  any  other  purpose  of  this 
Convention,  establish  a  common  meaning  of 
the  term  for  the  purpose  of  this  Convention 
by  means  of  mutual  agreement  arrived  at  In 
accordance  with  Article  23  (Mutual  Agree- 
ment Procedures). 

Article   3 
general   rules   op  taxation 

( 1 )  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  taxable  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  only  on  Income  derived  from 
sources  within  that  other  Contracting  State. 
For  this  purpose,  the  rules  set  forth  in  Article 
5  (Source  of  Income)  shall  be  applied  to  de- 
termine the  source  of  Income. 

(2)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  on  Income  taxable  under  paragraph 
(1)  In  accordance  with  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  Convention.  Any  income  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  are 
not  expressly  applicable  shall  be  taxable  by 
each  of  the  Contracting  States  In  accordance 
with  Its  new  law.  The  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  In 
any  manner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduc- 
tion, credit,  or  other  allowance  now  or  here- 
after accorded  (a)  by  the  laws  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  In  the  determination  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  that  State  or  (b)  by  any 
other  agreement  between  the  Contracting 
States. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  a 
Contracting  State  may  tax  a  resident  of  that 
Contracting  State  (whether  or  not  such  per- 
son Is  also  a  resident  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State) ,  and  the  United  States  may  tax  its 
citizens,  as  If  this  Convention  had  not  come 
Into  effect. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  affect — 

(a)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  4  (Relief  from 
Double  Taxation),  6  (Nondiscrimination), 
and  7  (Tax  Deferral  for  Technical  Assist- 
ance); 

(b)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  18  (Teaching  and 
Research),  19  (Students  and  Trainees), 
20  (Governmental  Salaries),  and  21  (Rules 
Applicable  to  Personal  Income  Articles) 
upon  Individuals,  other  than  (1)  citizens 
of     that     Contracting    State,     or,     (11)     in 
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the  case  of   the  United  States,  individuals 
having    immigrant    status    in    the    United 

States. 

Article   4 

relief   from   dottble   taxation 
Double  taxation  shall   be  avoided  in  the 
following  manner: 

(1)    Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States  regarding  the  allowance 
as  a  credit  against  United  States  tax  of  tax 
payable    In    territory    outside    the    United 
States    (which  shall  not  affect  the  general 
principle   hereof),   the   United   States   shall 
allow   to   a   citizen   or   resident   as   a   credit 
against  its  taxes,  the  appropriate  amount  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  paid  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  United  States  corporation  owning  at 
least   10  percent   of  the   voting  power  of  a 
corporation  resident  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
shall  allow  credit  for  the  appropriate  amount 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration paying  such  dividend  with  respect 
to  the  profits  out  of  which  such  dividend  Is 
paid,  If  the  recipient  of  such  dividend  in- 
cludes in  its  gross  income  for  the  purpose 
of  United   States   tax  the   amount   of  such 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax.  For  this  purpose, 
the  recipient  of  any  dividend  paid  by  a  cor- 
poration which  Is  resident  In  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  shall  be  considered  to  have  paid  to 
Trinidad  and   Tobago  tax  legally   deducted 
from  such  dividend  payment  by  the  person 
by  or   through   whom   payment   thereof   Is 
made  (to  the  extent  that  It  Is  a  tax  charge- 
able in  accordance  with  the  present  Conven- 
tion), If  such  recipient  elects  to  include  in 
his    gross    Income    for   purposes    of    United 
States  tax  the  amount  of  such  Trinidad  and 
Tobago    tax.    The    appropriate    amount    of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  based  upon  the  amount  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  tax  paid  but  shall  not  exceed  that 
portion  of  United  States  tax  which  net  In- 
come   from    sources    within    Trinidad    and 
Tobago  bears  to  the  entire  net  Income. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  regarding  the  allowance 
as  a  credit  against  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax 
of  tax  payable  in  a  territory  outside  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  (which  shall  not  affect  the  gen- 
eral principle  hereof) ,  the  United  States  tax 
payable  under  the  law  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  the  present  Conven- 
tion, whether  directly  or  by  deduction  (ex- 
cluding. In  the  case  of  a  dividend,  tax  payable 
In  respect  of  profits  out  of  which  the  divi- 
dend Is  paid),  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  any  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax.  In 
addition.  In  the  case  of  a  dividend  paid  by 
a  United  States  corporation  to  a  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  corporation  which  controls  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
voting  power  In  the  United  States  corpora- 
tion, the  credit  shall  take  into  account  the 
United  States  tax  payable  by  the  United 
States  corporation  in  respect  of  the  profits 
out  of  which  such  dividend  is  paid.  The 
amount  of  United  States  tax  which  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  United 
States  tax  paid  but  shall  not  exceed  that  por- 
tion of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  which  net 
income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  bears  to  the  entire  net  income. 

Article  5 
sottrce  op  income 
For  purposes  of  this  Convention: 
(1)  (a)   Except    as    provided    In    subpara- 
graph (b)  and  In  paragraph  (5)  of  Article  12 
(Dividends) ,  dividends  paid  by  a  corporation 
of  one  of  the   Contracting  States  shall   be 
treated  as  Income  from  sources  within  that 
Contracting   State;    and   dividends   paid   by 
any  other  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
come from  sources  outside  that  Contracting 
State. 

(b)  Dividends  paid  by  a  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago corporation  shall  be  treated  as  income 


from  sources  within  the  United  States  if,  for 
the  3 -year  period  ending  with  the  close  of 
Its  taxable  year  preceding  the  declaration  of 
such  dividends  (or  for  such  portion  of  that 
period  as  the  corporation  has  been  In  exist- 
ence), such  corporation — 

(I)  Had  a  permanent  establishment  In  the 
United  States,  and 

(II)  Derived  50  percent  or  more  of  its  gross 
income  from  industrial  or  commercial  profits 
effectively  connected  with  the  Industrial  or 
commercial  profits  effectively  connected  with 
the  industrial  or  commercial  activity  engaged 
In  through  such  permanent  establishment, 
but  only  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  dividends  as  the  gross  income 
of  the  corporation  for  such  period  which  is 
effectively  connected  with  the  commercial  or 
Industrial  activity  engaged  In  through  such 
permanent  establishment  within  the  United 
States  bears  to  its  gross  income  from  all 
sources.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  amount  of  dividends  treated  as 
Income  from  United  States  sources  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  the  net 
amount  of  money  or  property  transferred 
from  such  permanent  establishment  during 
such  period. 

(2)  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (b).  Interest  paid  by  a  Contracting 
State,  Including  any  local  government  there- 
of, or  by  a  resident  of  that  Contracting  State 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  that  Contracting  State;  and  Interest 
paid  by  any  other  person  shall  be  treated  as 
income  from  sources  outside  that  Contract- 
ing State. 

(b)  Interest  paid  by  a  resident  of  any 
State  with  a  permanent  establishment  in 
another  State  directly  or  Indirectly  out  of 
the  funds  of  such  permanent  establishment 
on  indebtedness  Incurred  for  the  sole  use  of, 
or  on  banking  deposits  made  with,  such 
permanent  establishment  shall  be  treated  as 
Income  from  sources  within  the  State  in 
which  such  permanent  establishment  Is 
located. 

(3)  Royalties  paid  for  the  use  of,  or  the 
right  to  use  property  described  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  Article  14  (Royalties)  In  a 
State  shall  be  treated  as  income  from  sources 
within  that  State. 

(4)  Income  from  real  property  and  royal- 
ties from  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries, 
or  other  natural  resources  shall  be  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  State  In 
which  such  property  Is  located. 

(5)  Income  from  the  rental  of  tangible 
personal  (movable)  property  shall  be  treated 
as  Income  from  sources  within  the  State  In 
which  such  property  Is  located  when  rented. 

(6)  Income  received  by  an  individual  for 
his  performance  of  personal  services  (either 
as  an  employee  or  in  an  independent  ca- 
pacity) or  for  furnishing  the  personal  serv- 
ices of  another  person  and  Income  received 
by  a  corporation  for  furnishing  the  personal 
services  of  Its  employees  or  others  shall  be 
treated  as  Income  from  sources  within  the 
State  In  which  such  services  are  performed. 
If  services  are  performed  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  a  State.  Income  from  the  per- 
formance or  furnishing  of  such  services 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
partly  within  and  partly  outside  that  State. 
Compensation  for  personal  services,  and  pri- 
vate pensions  and  annuities  paid  in  respect 
of  such  services,  performed  aboard  ships 
or  aircraft  operated  In  International  traffic 
by  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  registered  In 
the  United  States,  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  that  Contracting  State, 
If  performed  by  a  member  of  the  regular 
complement  of   the  ship  or  aircraft. 

(7)  Income  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
personal  (movable)  property  shall  be  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  State  in 
which  such  property  is  sold. 

(8)  Notwithstanding      paragraphs      (1) 


through  (7) ,  Industrial  or  commercial  profits 
which  are  attributable  to  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment which  the  recipient,  being  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  in 
the  other  Contracting  State,  Including  in- 
come dealt  with  in  Articles  12  (Dividends), 
13  (Interest),  14  (Royalties),  and  15  (In- 
come from  Real  Property)  from  rights  or 
property  which  is  effectively  connected  with 
such  permanent  establishment,  shall  be 
treated  solely  as  income  from  sources  within 
the  other  Contracting  State.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Convention,  to  determine 
whether  rights  or  property  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  a  permanent  establishment,  the 
factors  taken  Into  account  shall  Include 
whether  the  Income  is  derived  from  property 
used  in  or  held  for  use  in  the  commercial  or 
industrial  activities  carried  on  through  such 
permanent  establishment,  or  the  commercial 
or  Industrial  activities  carried  on  through 
such  permanent  establishment  were  a  mate- 
rial ractor  In  the  realization  of  the  Income. 

(9)  The  source  of  any  item  of  Income  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  article  are  not 
expressly  applicable  shall  be  determined  by 
each  of  the  Contracting  States  in  accordance 
with  Its  own  law. 

Article   6 
nondiscrimination 

(1)  A  national  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  Is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  subjected  In  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  Is  a  national  of  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  who  Is  a  resident  thereof. 

(2)  A  national  or  corporation  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  which  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  shall  not  be  subjected  In  that  other 
Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome  taxes 
than  is  a  national  or  corporation  of  that 
other  Contracting  State.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed — 

(a)  To  require  a  Contracting  State  to 
grant  to  nationals  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  who  are  not  residents  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  any  personal  allow- 
ances or  deductions  which  are  by  Its  law 
available  only  to  residents  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State, 

(b)  To  prevent  the  application  of  para- 
graph (5)  of  Article  13  (Dividends)  relating 
to  tax  on  branch  profits,  or 

(c)  To  prevent  the  United  States  from  Im- 
posing a  tax  burden  comparable  to  that  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (b)  on  the  Income 
of  a  permanent  establishment  maintained  by 
a  resident  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  In  the 
United  States. 

(3)  A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States,  the  capital  of  which  Is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  one  or  more  nationals  or 
corporations  of  the  other  Contracting  State, 
shall  not  be  subjected  in  the  first-mentioned 
Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome  taxes 
than  Is  a  corporation  of  that  Contracting 
State,  the  capital  of  which  Is  wholly  owned 
by  one  or  more  nationals  or  corporations  of 
that  Contracting  State. 

Article  7 

tax  DEFERRAL  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

(1)  If,  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Contracting  States  regulating  foreign  In- 
vestment, a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  transfers  to  a  corporation  of  the 
other  Contracting  State  for  use  In  connection 
with  a  trade  or  business  actively  conducted 
by  such  corporation  in  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  any — 

(a)  Patent,  Invention,  model,  design,  secret 
formula  or  process,  or  similar  property  right, 
or 

(b)  Information  concerning  Industrial, 
commercial,  or  scientific  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  skill, 

or  provides  technical,  managerial,  engineer- 
ing, architectural,  scientific,  skilled,  Indus- 
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trlall  commercial,  or  like  services  which  are 
and  lary  and  subsidiary  to  the  transfer  of  the 
property  rights  referred  to  in  (a)  or  infor- 
mation referred  to  in  (b) ,  and  if  in  consider- 
thereof  such  resident  receives  from  the 
p^ratlon  its  stock,  such  resident  may  elect 
to  Include  in  income  for  purposes  of 
States  tax  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
any  amount  otherwise  includible  by 
of  the  receipt  of  such  stock.  In  that 
otherwise  deductible  expenses  in- 
In  the  transaction  shall  not  be  cur- 
rently deducted  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
allo<  able  to  amounts  so  excluded  from  in- 
comV  If  the  stock  received  Is  thereafter  dis- 
of.  the  amount  excluded  (or.  if  such 
is  sold  or  exchanged  for  less  than  such 
amolint,  the  amount  received  upon  the  sale 
ecchange)  shall  then  be  Included  in  in- 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  would  have 
included  upon  receipt  of  such  stock. 
deductions  disallowed  shall  be  allowed 
a  disposition  of  the  stock  received  and 
gain  upon  such  disposition  shall  be  de- 
as  if  such  amount  had  been  in- 
clucked  in  income  and  such  deductions  al- 
upon  receipt  of  such  stock. 
>  (a)  With  respect  to  United  States  tax, 
>rovlsions  of  this  article  shall  be  subject 
regulations  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
r'  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article  and  to 
further  define  and  determine  the  terms,  con- 
dltlqns.  and  amounts  referred  to  herein. 

)   With  respect  to  TYlnldad  and  Tobago 
the   provisions  of  this  article  shall   be 
to  such  regulations  as  are  prescribed 
Minister  of  Finance  or  his  authorized 
.•e  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
article  and  to  further  define  and  deter- 
the  terms,  conditions,  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  herein.  In  particular,  the  Minister 
I  Inance  or  his  authorized  representative 
by  regulations  prescribe  standards  for 
determination   of   whether   the   services 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  are  ancillary  and 
subsidiary  to  the  property  rights  or  informa- 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

)  To  the  extent  provided  by  applicable 
regulations,  a  portion  of  any  stock  to  which 

article  applies  may  be  required  to  be 
deposited  with  a  designated  bank  or  other 
dep<  eitary  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  col- 
lect: on  of  the  taxes  payable  under  this  article 
upoi  L  disposition  of  the  stock. 
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Article  8 
BUSINESS  PRonrs 


)   Indvistrlal  or  commercial  profits  of  a 
of  one   of   the   Contracting   States 
be   taxable  only   In   that  Contracting 
unless  such  resident  is  engaged  in  in- 
dus^lal   or   commercial   activity   through   a 
establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracing  State.  If  such  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
ractlng  States  is  so  engaged,  tax  may  be 
Impbsed   by    that   other    Contracting    State 
he  industrial   or  commercial  profits  of 
resident  but  only  on  so  much  of  such 
prol}ts  as  are  attributable  to  the  permanent 
In    that    other    Contracting 
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C  )  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
trac  ;lng  States  engages  in  industrial  or  com- 
mercial activity  in  the  other  Contracting 
through  a  permanent  establishment 
situkted  therein,  there  shall  be  attributed 
hat  permanent  establishment  the  In- 
dus rial  or  commercial  profits  which  it  might 
i  ixpected  to  derive  in  that  other  Con- 
State  If  it  were  an  Independent  en- 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  activities 
the  same  or  similar  conditions  and 
deaf  ng  at  arm's  length  with  the  resident  of 
whlth  It  is  a  permanent  establishment. 

)  In  the  determination  of  the  industrial 
commercial  profits  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lish nent  there  shall  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tion s,  expenses  wherever  incurred,  which  are 
rew  jnably  connected  with  such  profits,  In- 


trac  :lng 


eluding  executive  and  general  admlatstra- 
tlve  expenses. 

(4)  No  profits  shall  be  deemed  to  be  de- 
rived merely  by  reason  of  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  merchandise  by  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, or  by  the  resident  of  which  it  is 
a  permanent  establishment,  for  the  account 
of  that  resident. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, the  profits  to  be  attributed  to  a 
permanent  establishment  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  method  year  by  year 
unless  there  is  good  and  sufficient  reason  to 
the  contrary. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  this  article,  the  term 
"industrial  or  commercial  profits"  means  In- 
come derived  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business.  It  includes  profits  from 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  agricultural,  fish- 
ing, transportation,  communication,  or  ex- 
tractive activities,  from  the  rental  of  tangible 
personal  (movable)  property,  from  the  furn- 
ishing by  an  Individual  of  the  personal  serv- 
ices of  another  person  and  from  the  furnish- 
ing by  a  corporation  of  the  personal  services 
of  its  employees.  It  Includes  Income  dealt 
with  in  Article  12  (Dividends),  Article  13 
(Interest) ,  Article  14  (Royalties) ,  and  Article 
15  (  Income  from  Real  Property),  but  only 
if  the  right  or  property  giving  rise  to  the 
dividends,  Interest,  royalties,  or  Income  from 
real  property  is  efl'ectively  connected  with  a 
permanent  establishment  which  the  recipi- 
ent, being  a  resident  of  one  Contracting 
State,  has  in  the  other  Contracting  State.  It 
does  not  include  insurance  premiums  or  in- 
come received  by  an  individual  for  his  per- 
formance of  personal  services  (either  as  an 
employee  or  in  an  independent  capacity); 
nor  does  it  Include  rentals  from  motion  pic- 
ture films  or  films  or  tapes  for  radio  or  tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

ARTtCLB  9 
DEFINmOK     OP    PERMANENT    ESTABLISHMENT 

For  purposes  of  this  Convention — 

(1)  The  term  "permanent  establishment" 
means  a  fixed  place  of  business  through 
which  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  engages  in  Industrial  or  commercial 
activity. 

(2)  The  term  "a  fixed  place  of  business" 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  a  seat  of 
management,  an  office,  a  store  or  other  sales 
outlet,  a  workshop,  a  factory,  a  warehouse, 
a  mine,  a  quarry,  or  other  place  of  extrac- 
tion of  natural  resources,  or  a  building,  con- 
struction, or  installation  project. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not 
include  a  fixed  place  of  business  used  only 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  processing  by  another  person  un- 
der arrangements  or  conditions  which  are  or 
would  be  made  between  independent  per- 
sons, of  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to 
the  resident; 

(b)  The  purchase,  under  arrangementa  or 
conditions  which  are  or  would  be  made  be- 
tween Independent  persons,  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise for  the  account  of  the  resident; 

(c)  The  storage  and/or  delivery  of  goods 
belonging  to  the  resident  (other  than  goods 
or  merchandise  held  for  sale  by  such  resident 
in  a  store  or  other  sales  outlet) ; 

(d)  The  collection  of  information  for  the 
resident; 

(e)  Advertising,  the  conduct  of  scientific 
research,  the  display  of  goods  or  merchandise, 
or  the  supply  of  information,  if  such  activi- 
ties have  a  preparatory  or  auxiliary  charac- 
ter In  the  trade  or  business  of  the  resident; 

(f)  Construction,  assembly,  or  installation 
projects  if  the  fixed  place  of  business  is  used 
for  such  purpose  for  less  than  6  months. 

(4)  Even  if  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  does  not  have  a  permanent 
establishment  in  the  other  Contracting  State 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  never- 
theless It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  perma- 


nent establishment  In  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  if  it— 

(a)  Engages  in  industrial  or  commercial 
activity  In  that  other  Contracting  State 
through  a  person  who — 

(I)  Has  authority  to  conclude  contracts  in 
the  name  of  that  resident  and  habitually  ex- 
ercises that  authority  in  that  other  Contract- 
ing State,  unless  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise for  the  account  of  the  resident:  or 

(II)  Maintains  In  that  other  Contracting 
State  a  stock  of  goods  or  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  that  resident  from  which  he  regularly 
fills  orders  or  makes  deliveries; 

(b)  Maintains  equipment  or  machinery  for 
rental  or  other  purposes  within  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  of  6  months  or 
more;  or 

(c)  Sells  In  that  other  Contracting  State 
goods  or  merchandise  which  either — 

(i)  Were  subjected  to  substantial  process- 
ing in  that  Contracting  State  (whether  or 
not  purchased  In  that  Contracting  State), 
or 

(11)  Were  purchased  in  that  Contracting 
State  and  not  subjected  to  substantial  proc- 
essing outalde  that  Contracting  State. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4),  a 
resident  of  a  Contracting  State  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  a  permanent  establishment 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  merely  be- 
cause it  uses  the  services  in  tliat  other  Con- 
tracting State  of  a  bona  fide  broker,  general 
commission  agent,  forwarding  agent,  cus- 
todian, or  other  agent  of  independent  status 
acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  business. 

(6)  The  fact  that  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  is  a  related  person  wlih 
respect  to  (a)  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  or  (b)  a  corporation  which 
engages  In  industrial  or  commercial  activity 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  (whether 
through  a  permanent  establishment  or  oth- 
erwise) shall  not  of  itself  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  whether  the  first-men- 
tioned resident  has  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  that  other  Contracting  State. 

(7)  If  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  has  a  permanent  establishment  in 
the  other  Contracting  State  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  it  shall  be  considered 
to  have  a  permanent  establishment  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  for  the  entire  tax- 
able year. 

Article  10 

SHIPS   AND    AlRCRArr 

(1)  Notwithstanding  Article  8  (Business 
Profits),  income  which  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  derives  from  the  operation  in 
International  traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  reg- 
istered In  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  Article  8  (Business 
Profits) ,  Income  which  a  resident  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  derives  from  the  operation  In 
international  traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United  States. 

Article  11 
related  persons 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  and  any  other  person  are  re- 
lated and  where  such  related  persons  make 
arrangements  or  Impose  conditions  between 
themselves  which  are  different  from  those 
which  would  be  made  between  Independent 
persons,  then  any  income  which  would,  but 
for  those  arrangementa  or  conditions,  have 
accrued  to  such  resident  but,  by  reason  of 
those  arrangements  or  conditions,  has  not 
so  accrued,  may  be  included  in  the  Income 
of  such  resident  for  purposes  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  taxed  by  that  Contracting  State 
accordingly. 

(2)  A  person  Is  related  to  another  person 
if  either  person  owns  or  controls  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  other,  or  If  any  third  persons 
own  or  control  directly  or  indirectly  both. 
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yor  this  purpose,  the  term  "control"  In- 
cludes any  kind  of  control,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  and  however  exercised  or 
exercisable. 

Article  12 

dividends 
(1)  The  tax  Imposed  by  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago   on    dividends    derived    from    sources 
»-ithln  Trinidad  and  Tobago  by  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed — 

(a)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  gross 
amount  actually  distributed;  or 

(b)  When  the  recipient  is  a  corporation, 
10  percent  of  the  gross  amount  actually  dis- 
tributed if — 

(1)  During  the  part  of  the  paying  cor- 
poration's taxable  year  which  precedes  the 
date  of  payment  of  the  dividend  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  its  prior  taxable  year  (if 
any),  at  least  10  percent  of  the  outstanding 
shi.res  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  paying 
corporation  was  owned  by  the  recipient  cor- 
poration, and 

(II)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  paying  corporation  for  such 
prior  taxable  year  (if  any)  consisted  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  (other  than  Interest 
derived  in  the  conduct  of  a  banking.  In- 
surance, or  financing  business  or  dividends 
and  Interest  received  from  subsidiary  cor- 
porations having  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  their  voting  stock 
owned  by  the  paying  corporation  at  the 
time  such  dividends  or  interest  is  received). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  if  the  recipient  -'f  the  dividends 
is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  has  a 
permanent  establishment  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  and  the  stock  giving  rise  to  the  divi- 
dends Is  effectively  connected  with  the  per- 
manent establishment.  In  such  case  Article  8 
(Business  Profits)   shall  apply. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  Article  13  (Interest) ,  for  purposes 
of  this  Convention : 

(a)  The  term  "dUidends"  in  the  case  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  includes  any  item 
which  under  the  law  of  Trinidad  <tnd  Tobago 
Is  treated  as  a  distribution  of  a  company  ex- 
cept that  this  term  does  not  include  any  re- 
deemable share  capital  or  security  issued  by 
a  corporation  in  respect  of  shares  In  the  cor- 
poration otherwise  than  wholly  for  new  con- 
sideration, or  such  part  of  any  redeemable 
share  capital  or  security  so  issued  as  is  not 
properly  referable  to  new  consideration. 

(b)  The  term  "dividends"  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  includes  any  item  which 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  is  treated 
as  a  distribution  out  of  earnings  and  profits. 

(4)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  (and  in  the  case  of  dividends  paid  by 
a  Trinidad  and  Tobago  corporation,  other 
than  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  oy  that  other  Contract- 
ing State,  unless  such  dividends  are  treated 
as  Income  from  sources  within  that  other 
Contracting  State  under  paragrb,<h  (1)  (b) 
or  (8)   of  Article  5  (Source  of  Income). 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4),  where  a  corporation 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  derives  profits  or  Income 
which  is  effectively  connected  with  that  per- 
manent establishment,  any  remittance  of 
such  profits  or  Income  by  that  permanent 
establishment  may  be  taxed  as  a  distribution 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  but  the  rate  so  charged  shall 
not  exceed  10  percent. 

Article  13 

interest 

(1)    Interest  received  by  the  Government 

of   one   of    the    Contracting   States    or   any 

agency  or  Instrumentality  wholly  owned  by 


that  Government  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  The  tax  imposed  by  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago on  interest  received  from  sources 
within  Trinidad  and  Tobago  by  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  which  Is  a  bank  or  other 
financial  institution  not  having  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  gross 
amount  paid. 

(3)  Where  any  interest  paid  by  a  person  to 
any  related  person  exceeds  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable consideration  In  respect  of  the  in- 
debtedness for  which  It  Is  paid,  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2)  shall  apply  only  to  so 
much  of  the  Interest  as  represents  such  fair 
and  reasonable  consideration;  and  the  ex- 
cess payment  shall  be  characterized  and 
taxed  according  to  the  laws  of  each  Con- 
tracting State,  Including  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  where  applicable. 

(4)  Interest  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  (and,  in  the  case  of  inter- 
est paid  by  a  Trinidad  and  Tobago  corpora- 
tion, other  than  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States)  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that 
other  Contracting  State,  unless  such  Interest 
is  treated  as  Income  from  sources  within 
that  other  Contracting  State  under  para- 
graph (2)(b)   or  (8)   of  Article  5. 

(5)  Any  provisions  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
law  having  the  effect  of  requiring  interest 
paid  to  be  treated  as  a  distribution  by  the 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  corporation  shall  apply 
to  Interest  paid  to  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  only  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer 
Is  unable  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  taxing  authorities  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  that  the  Investment  giving  rise  to 
the  Interest  (and  its  denomination  as  In- 
debtedness) did  not  have  as  Its  purpose  the 
avoidance  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax. 

Article  14 
royalties 

( 1 )  The  tax  imposed  by  one  of  tip  Con- 
tracting States  on  royalties  derive^  from 
sources  within  that  Contracting  State  by  a 
resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  gross  amount 
thereof,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  (3). 

(2)  Royalties  derived  from  copyrights,  or 
rights  to  produce  or  reproduce  any  literary, 
dramatic,  musical,  or  artistic  work,  by  a  res- 
ident one  of  Contracting  State  shall  be  tax- 
able only  in  that  Contracting  State. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply 
If  the  recipient  of  the  royalty,  being  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  In 
the  other  Contracting  State  a  permanent 
establishment  and  the  right  or  property  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  royalties  Is  effectively  connec- 
ted with  such  permanent  establishment.  In 
such  a  case,  the  provisions  of  Article  8  (Busi- 
ness Profits)  shall  apply. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the 
term  "royalties"  means  any  royalties,  rentals, 
or  other  amounts  paid  as  consideration  for 
the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use: 

(a)  Copyrights,  artistic  or  scientific  works, 
patents,  designs,  plans,  secret  processes  or 
formulae,  trademarks,  or  other  like  property 
or  rights  (not  including  motion  picture  films 
or  films  or  tapes  for  radio  or  television  broad- 
casting) ,  or 

(b)  Information  concerning  Industrial, 
commercial,  or  scientific  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  skill. 

The  term  does  not  Include  any  royalties, 
rentals,  or  other  amounts  paid  in  respect  of 
the  operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or  other  na- 
tural resources. 

(5)  Where  any  royalty  paid  by  a  person  to 
any  related  person  exceeds  a  fair  and  reason- 
able consideration  in  respect  of  the  rights  or 
property  for  which  it  Is  paid,  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  only  to 


so  much  of  the  royalty  as  represents  such  fair 
and  reasonable  consideration;  and  the  excess 
payment  shall  be  characterized  and  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  each  Contracting  State, 
including  the  provisions  of  this  convention 
where  applicable. 

Article  15 
income  from  real  property 
A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
who  is  subject  to  tax  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  on  income  from  real  property.  Includ- 
ing gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  property,  or  on  royalties  in  respect  of 
the  operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or  other  nat- 
ural resources  may  elect  for  any  taxable 
year  to  compute  that  tax,  on  such  income,  on 
a  net  basis  as  if  such  resident  were  engaged 
In  trade  or  business  In  that  other  Contract- 
ing State. 

Article  16 
investment  of  holding  companies 
A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  deriving  dividends.  Interest,  or  royal- 
ties from  sources  within  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefita 
of  Article  12  (Dividends),  13  (Interest) ,  or  14 
(Royalties)  if — 

(a)  By  reason  of  special  measures  g^rantiiig 
tax  benefits  to  investment  or  holding  com- 
panies the  tax  Imposed  on  such  corporation 
by  the  first-mentioned  Contracting  State 
with  respect  to  such  dividends,  interest,  or 
royalties  is  substantially  less  than  the  tax 
generally  imposed  by  such  Contracimg  State 
on  corporate  profits,  and, 

(b)  Twenty-five  percent  or  more  of  the 
capital  of  such  corporation  is  held  of  record 
or  is  otherwise  determined,  after  consulta- 
tion between  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  Contracting  States,  to  be  owned,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  one  or  more  persons  who  are 
not  residents  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  corporation,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States). 

Article  17 
income  rnom  personal  services 

( 1 )  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State 
with  respec,  to  Income  from  personal  serv- 
ices performed  within  that  other  Contracting 
State  If  he  Is  present  within  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  not 
exceeding  In  the  aggregate  183  days  during 
the  taxable  year,  and  either — 

(a)  (1)  Such  Individual  is  an  employee  of  a 
resident  of  a  State  other  than  that  other 
Contracting  State  (or  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  a  resident  of  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  located  outside  that  Contract- 
ing State) ,  and 

(il)  Such  Income  Is  not  deducted  as  such 
In  computing  the  profits  of  a  permanent 
establishment  In  that  other  Contracting 
Slate  which  are  subject  to  tax  In  that  Con- 
tracting State;  or 

(b)  The  gross  amount  of  such  income  does 
not  exceed  $3,000  or  its  equivalent  in  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  dollars. 

(2)  Compensation  received  by  an  Individ- 
ual for  personal  services  performed  aboard 
ships  or  aircraft  operated  In  International 
traffic  by  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State 
(and,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States)  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  Article  3  (General  Rules 
of  Taxation ) ,  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  Contracting  State,  if  the  services  are 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  regular  com- 
plement of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "Income  from  personal  services"  In- 
cludes employment  Income  and  Income 
earned  by  an  Indlvldal  from  the  performance 
of  personal  services  In  an  Independent  capac- 
ity. The  term  "employment  Income"  in- 
cludes  income   from   services  performed   by 
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office  rs   and    directors   of   corporations,   but 

Qot  Include  Income  from  personal  serv- 

>erfonned  by  partners,  which  shall  be 

as  Income  from  the  performance  of 

in  an  independent  capacity. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 

y  in  the  case  of  Income  from  personal 

es  derived  by: 

A  public  entertainer,  theater,  motion 

re  or  television  artist,  musician,  or  ath- 

f  the  gross  amount  of  such  Income  ex- 

$100  or  its  equivalent  In  Trinidad  and 

dollars  for  each  day  such  perscn  is 

t    for    the   purpose    of   performlug   In 

(Contracting  State  In  which  such  serv- 

!  performed:  or 

Any  person  providing  the  services  of 

services  of  the  persons  described  in  sub- 

(a) ,   even    though   such    income 

otherwise  be  considered  to  be  exempt 

some  other  provision  of  this  Convcn- 

Lf  the  gross  amount  of  such  income  of 

person  for  providing  such  services  ex- 

$100  or  its  equivalent  in  Trinidad  and 

dollars  for  each  day  that  the  indlvld- 

^rhose  services  are  being  provided    (or 

of  such  individuals)  are  present  for 

of  performing  In  the  Contracting 

Statebn  which  such  services  are  performed. 

Article  18 
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An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
Contracting  States  at  the  beginning 
visit  to  the  other  Contracting  Sta^e 
ho,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
or that  other  Contracting  State  or  of 
ersity  or  other  educational  institution 

in  that  other  Contracting  State  and 
ed    by    the    appropriate    educational 

y  of  that  Contracting  State,  visits 
<^her  Contracting  State  for  the  primary 

of  teaching  or  engaging  in  research, 

at  a  university  or  other  educational 
tion  approved  by  the  appropriate 
lonal  authority  of  that  Contracting 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other 
ictlng  State  on  his  Income  from  per- 
services  for  teaching  or  research  at 
ipproved  university  or  other  educa- 
Instltutlon  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 

0  ;her  Contracting  State. 
The  exemption   granted   under   para- 
( 1 )  shall  not  apply — 
To  Income  from  research  If  such  re- 
Is  undertaken  not  In  the  public  In- 

but  primarily  for  the  private  benefit 

1  ecific  person  or  persons; 
To  Income  In  cases  where  an  agree- 
xists  between  the  Governments  of  the 

States  for  the  provision  of  the 
of  such  individuals. 


Article  19 


a 


STtTDENTS    AND    TRAINEES 

)   An  Individual  who  is  a  resident  of 

the  Contracting  States  at  the  begin- 

f  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting 

md  who  Is  temporarily  present  In  that 

Contracting  State  for  the  primary  pur- 


tudying    in    that    other  Contracting 

It  a   university  or  other  educational 

approved    by    the  appropriate 

authority   of   that  Contracting 


Securing  training  required  to  qualify 
>  practice  a  profession  or  a  profes- 
speclalty,  or 

Studying  or  doing  research  as  a  re- 
of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from 
gov*nmental,  religious,  charitable,  sclen- 
1  terary,  or  educational  organization, 
exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
State  with  respect  to — 
Gifts  from  abroad  for  the  purposes 
maintenance,    education,    study,    re- 
or  training. 

The  grant,  allowance,  or  award,  and 
Income   from   personal   services  per- 


te 


formed  la  the  other  Contracting  State  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  (2,000  or  its  equiv- 
alent In  Trinidad  and  Tobago  dollars  for 
any  tajwble  year;  or,  if  such  individual  la 
securing  training  required  to  qualify  him  to 
practice  a  profession  or  a  professional  spe- 
cialty, not  in  excess  of  $5,000  or  Its  equiva- 
lent In  Trinidad  and  Tobago  dollars  for  any 
taxable  year. 

(b)  The  benefits  under  this  paragraph 
shall  only  extend  for  such  period  of  time  as 
may  be  reasonably  or  customarily  required 
to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  but  In 
no  event  shall  any  individual  have  the  bene- 
fits of  this  paragraph  for  more  than  5  tax- 
able years. 

(2)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  present  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1  year, 
as  an  employee  of,  or  under  contract  with, 
a  resident  or  corporation  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of — 

(a)  Acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  or  corporation  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State,  or 

(b)  Studying  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  at  a  university  or  other  educational 
Institution  approved  by  the  appropriate  edu- 
cational authority  of  that  Contracting  State, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  his  Income 
from  personal  services  performed  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  for  that  period  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $6,000  or  its  equiva- 
lent In  Trinidad  and  Tobago  dollars. 

(3)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  present  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1  year, 
as  a  participant  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Government  of  that  other  Contracting 
State,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  training, 
research,  or  study,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  that  other  Contracting  State  with  respect 
to  his  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed in  that  other  Contracting  State  In 
connection  with  such  training,  research,  or 
study  In  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $10,000 
or  Its  equivalent  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
dollars. 

Article  20 
oovernmental  salaries 
Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  compensation, 
pensions,  annuities,  or  similar  benefits  paid 
by,  or  from  public  funds  of,  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  to  an  individual  who  Is  a 
national  of  that  Contracting  State  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  that  Contracting  State  in  the 
discharge  of  governmental  functions  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State.  I 

I  Article  21 

RULES    APPLICABLE    TO   PERSONAL    INCOME 
ARTICLES 

(1)  Articles  17  (Income  from  Personal 
Services),  18  (Teaching  and  Research).  19 
(Students  and  Trainees),  and  20  (Govern- 
mental Salaries)  shall  apply  to  reimbursed 
travel  expenses,  but  such  expenses  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  In  computing  the 
maximum  amount  of  exemptions  specified 
in  Articles  17  and  19. 

(2)  An  individual  who  qualifies  for  bene- 
fits under  more  than  one  of  the  provisions 
of  Articles  17  throtigh  20  may  apply  that 
provision  most  favorable  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  more  than 
one  of  such  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
same  Income  in  any  taxable  year. 

Article  22 
private  pensions  and  annuities 

(1)  Private  pensions,  private  life  annui- 
ties, and  aUmony  paid  to  individuals  who 
are  residents  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(2)  The  term  "life  annuities",  as  used  in 
this  article,  means  a  stated  sum  paid  peri- 
odically at  stated  times  during  life,  or  during 


a  specified  number  of  years,  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  payments  In  return  for  ade- 
quate and  full  consideration  la  money  or 
money's  worth. 

(3)  The  term  "pensions",  as  used  in  this 
article,  means  periodic  payments  made  after 
retirement  or  death  in  consideration  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  or  by  way  of  compensation  for 
injuries  received  In  connection  with  past 
employment. 

(4)  The  term  "alimony",  as  used  In  this 
article,  means  periodic  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  a  decree  of  divorce  or  of  separate 
maintenance  which  are  taxable  to  the  re- 
cipient under  the  Internal  laws  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  of  which  he  is  a  resident. 

Article   23 
mutdal  agreement  procedures 

( 1 )  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  may  prescribe  regulations  for 
implementing  the  present  Convention  within 
the  respective  States  and  may  communicate 
with  each  other  directly  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention. Should  any  difficulty  or  doubt  arise 
as  to  the  Interpretation  or  application  of 
this  Convention,  or  its  relationship  to  Con- 
ventions between  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  and  any  other  State,  the  competent 
authorities  shall  endeavor  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

(2)  In  particular,  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  Contracting  States  may  consult 
together  to  endeavor  to  agree — 

(a)  To  the  same  application  of  the  source 
rules  set  forth  In  Article  5  to  particular  items 
of  income; 

(b)  To  the  same  attribution  of  Industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  and  to  its  permanent 
establishment  situated  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State;  or 

(c)  To  the  same  allocation  of  Income  be- 
tween a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  and  any  related  person. 

In  the  event  that  the  competent  authori- 
ties reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes  shall  be 
Imposed  on  such  Income,  and  refund  or 
credit  of  taxes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the  Con- 
tracting States  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement. 

Article  24 
exchange  of  information 

( 1 )  The  competent  authority  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  exchange  such  in- 
formation with  the  competent  authority  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  as  Is  pertinent  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  or  to  the  preventing  of  fraud  or 
fiscal  evasion  In  relation  to  the  taxes  which 
are  subject  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  competent  authority  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  to  which  a  request  for  infor- 
mation Is  made  shall  not  exchange  infor- 
mation unless  that  Information  would  be 
available  under  the  taxation  laws  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  of  that  Contracting 
State  If  the  tax  of  the  other  Contracting 
State,  to  which  the  request  tor  information 
relates,  were  the  tax  of  the  first-mentioned 
Contracting  State  and  were  being  Imposed 
by  that  Contracting  State. 

(3)  Any  information  exchanged  shall  be 
treated  as  secret  but  may  be  disclosed  to 
persons  (including  a  court  or  administra- 
tive body)  concerned  with  assessment,  col- 
lection, enforcement,  or  prosecution  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Convention. 

(4)  No  information  shall  be  exchanged 
which  would  disclose  any  trade,  business,  in- 
dustrial, or  professional  secret. 

Article  25 

assistance  in  collection 

(1)   Each  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 

endeavor  to  collect  such  taxes  Imposed  by 

the  other  Contracting  State  as  will  ensure 

that  any  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  tax 
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granted  under  this  Convention  by  the  other 
Contracting  State  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by 
persons  not  entitled  to  such  benefits.  The 
Contracting  State  making  such  collections 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  the  sums  thus  collected.  The 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  consult  together  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  this  article. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
article  be  construed  so  as  to  impose  upHsn 
either  of  the  Contracting  States  the  obliga- 
tion to  carry  out  administrative  measures  at 
variance  with  the  regulations  and  practices 
of  the  Contracting  State  endeavoring  to  col- 
lect the  tax  or  which  would  be  contrary  to 
that  Contracting  State's  sovereignty,  secu- 
rity, or  public  policy. 

Article  26 
taxpayer  claims 
A  taxpayer  shall  be  entitled  to  present  his 
case  to  the  Contracting  State  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen  or  resident  If  he  considers  that 
the  action  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
has  resulted  or  will  result  for  him  In 
taxation  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention.  Should  the  taxpayers  claim  be 
considered  to  have  merit  by  the  competent 
authority  of  the  Contracting  State  to  which 
the  claim  is  made,  it  shall  endeavor  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  competent  author- 
ity of  the  other  Contracting  State  with  a 
view  to  the  avoidance  of  taxation  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  27 
exchange  of  legal  information 

(1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of  any 
amendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred  to  in 
Article  1(1)  and  of  the  adoption  of  any  taxes 
referred  to  in  Article  1(2)  by  transmitting 
the  texts  of  any  amendments  or  new  statutes 
at  least  once  a  year. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  the  texts  of 
all  published  material  Interpreting  this  Con- 
vention under  the  laws  of  the  respective  Con- 
tracting States,  whether  In  the  form  of  regu- 
lations, rulings,  or  Judicial  decisions. 

Article  28 

effecnvs  dates  and  ratification 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  instruments  of  ratification  exchanged  at 
Port  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  After  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification,  this  Convention  shall  have  ef- 
fect for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which 
the  Instruments  of  ratification  are  ex- 
changed. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2),  Article  7  (Tax  Deferral  for 
Technical  Assistance)  shall  have  effect  with 
respect  to  stock  received  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  this  Convention. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2),  Trinidad  and  Tobago  agree, 
following  the  signing  of  this  Convention,  to 
take  all  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  Article  12  (Divi- 
dends) ,  so  that  such  provisions  shall  be  ef- 
fective from  January  1,  1970.  and  shall  ter- 
minate on  December  31,  1970,  unless  this 
Convention  has  been  ratified  by  both  Con- 
tracting States. 

(5)  This  Convention  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect Indefinitely,  but  it  may  be  terminated 
by  either  of  the  Contracting  States  at  any 
time  after  5  years  from  the  first  day  of 
January  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  pro- 
vided that  at  least  6  months'  prior  notice 
of  termination  has  been  given.  In  such 
event,  this  Convention  shall  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  January  next  following 
the  expiration  of  the  6 -month  period. 


Article  29 
extension   of   convention 

( 1 )  Either  of  the  Contracting  States  may, 
at  any  time  while  this  Convention  continues 
in  force,  by  a  written  notification  gl^wn  to 
the  other  Contracting  State  through  dip- 
lomatic channels,  declare  its  desire  that 
the  operation  of  this  Convention,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  found  necessary  for  special  appli- 
cation in  a  particular  case,  shall  extend  to 
all  or  any  of  the  areas  (to  which  this  Con- 
vention Is  not  otherwise  applicable)  for 
whose  international  relations  it  Is  respon- 
sible and  which  impose  taxes  substantially 
similar  in  character  to  those  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  Convention.  When  the  other 
Contracting  State  has,  by  a  written  com- 
munication through  diplomatic  channels, 
signified  to  the  first-mentioned  Contracting 
State  that  such  notification  is  accepted  in 
respect  of  such  areas  or  areas,  and  the  noti- 
fication and  communication  have  been  rati- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedure  of  the  respective  Contracting 
States,  and  Instruments  of  ratification  ex- 
changed, this  Convention,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  special  application  in  a 
particular  case,  as  specified  in  the  notifica- 
tion, shall  apply  to  the  area  or  areas  named 
in  the  notification  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning on  and  after  the  date  or  dates  specified 
therein.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  apply  to  any  areas  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  acceptance  and  exchange  of 
Instruments  of  ratification  in  respect  of  that 
area. 

(2)  At  any  time  after  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  an  extension  under  paragraph 
(1),  either  of  the  Contracting  States  may, 
by  6  months'  prior  written  notice  of  termi- 
nation given  to  the  other  Contacting  State 
through  diplomatic  channels,  terminate  the 
application  of  this  Convention  to  any  area 
to  which  it  has  been  extended  under  para- 
graph (1),  and  in  such  event  this  Conven- 
tion shall  cease  to  apply,  for  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary next  following  the  expiration  of  the 
6-month  period,  to  the  area  or  areas  named 
therein,  but  without  affecting  Its  continued 
application  to  the  United  States,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  or  to  any  other  area  to  which  it 
has  been  extended  under  paragraph    ( 1 ) . 

(3)  In  the  application  of  this  Convention 
In  relation  to  any  area  to  which  It  is  extend- 
ed by  notification  by  the  United  States  or 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  reference  to  the 
"United  States"  or  "Trinidad  and  Tobago," 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  construed  as 
referring  to  that  area. 

In  wriNEss  whereof  the  undersigned 
have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  In  duplicate  at  Port  of  Spain  this 
ninth  day  of  January,  1970. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

[SEAL] 

J.  Fife  Symington,  Jr., 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
For  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago: 

Eric  Williams, 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance. 

Executive  E 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  or 
America    and   the   Republic   of   Finland 
WrrH  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  and 
Property 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Finland,  desiring  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  of 
income  and  property  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  have  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries: 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Finland: 
Olavi  Munkkl,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Fin- 
land at  Washington,  who  have  agreed  upon 
the   following   articles. 

Article  1 

TAXES  covered 

1.  The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  Convention  are: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
Federal  income  tax.  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"United  States  tax,"  but  not  Including  the 
United  States  personal  holding  company  tax 
and  accumulated  earnings  tax,  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Finland: 

(i)  the  State  (national)  Income  and  capi- 
tal tax  ("tulo-Ja  omaisuusvero") , 

(11)  the  Communal  tax  ("kunnalllsvero") , 
and 

(ill)  the  Sailors'  tax  ("merlmlcsvero") , 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Finnish  tax". 

2.  The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to  any 
identical  or  substantially  similar  taxes  which 
are  subsequently  Imposed  in  addition  to,  or 
in  place  of,  the  existing  taxes. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  Article  7  (Nondis- 
crimination), this  Convention  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  taxes  of  every  kind  and  to  those  im- 
posed at  the  national,  state,  and  local  level. 

Article  2 
general  definitions 

1.  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires: 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  of  America  and  when  used  in 
the  geographical  sense  means  the  States 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  "Finland"  means  the  Re- 
public of  Finland. 

(c)  The  term  "a  Contracting  State"  or  "the 
other  Contracting  State"  means  the  United 
States  or  Finland,  as  the  context  requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  comprises  an  in- 
dividual or  a  corporation,  or  any  other  body 
of  individuals  or  persons. 

(e)  (1)  The  term  "United  States  corpo- 
ration" or  "corporation  of  the  United 
States"  means  a  corporation  or  any  entity 
treated  as  a  corporation  for  United  States 
tax  purposes,  which  is  created  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

(11)  the  term  "Finnish  corporation"  or 
"corporation  of  Finland"  means  a  corpora- 
tion or  any  entity  treated  as  a  corporation 
for  Finnish  tax  purposes  which  is  created 
or  organized  under  the  laws  of  Finland. 

(f)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means: 

(I)  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate, 
and 

(II)  in  the  case  of  Finland,  the  Ministry  of 
of  Finance  or  its  authorized  representative. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  any  National 
State,  whether  or  not  one  of  the  Contracting 
States. 

2.  In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention  by  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  any  term  not  otherwise  de- 
fined shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires,  have  the  i^eaning  which  It  has 
under  the  laws  of  that  Contracting  State  re- 
lating to  the  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  Convention.  Notwithstanding 
the  previous  sentence,  if  the  meaning  of 
such  a  term  under  the  laws  of  one  Contract- 
ing State  is  different  from  the  meaning  of 
the  term  under  the  laws  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  Contracting  States  may.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent double  taxation  or  further  any  other 
purpose  of  this  Convention,  establish  a  com- 
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moA  meaning  of  the  term  for  the  purposes  or 
thl^  Convention. 

Article  3 
fiscal  domicilb 

The  term  "resident  of  Finland"  means: 
)   a   Finnish    corporation,   and 
)    any  other  person   (except  a  corpora - 
or  any  entity  which  under  Finnish  law 
t^ated  as  a  corporation)   who  is  resident 
nland  for  purposes  of  Its  tax,  but  in  the 
of  a  person  acting  as  a  partner  or  fldu- 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  Income  de- 
by  such  p>erson  In  that  capacity  is  tax- 
as  the  Income  of  a  resident. 
The  term  "resident  of  the  umted  States" 
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)  a  United  States  corporation,  and 
)  any  other  person  (except  a  corpora- 
or  any  entity  treated  under  United 
States  law  as  a  corporation)  who  is  resident 
United  States  for  purposes  of  its  tax. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  acting  as  a  part- 
■3T  fiduciary  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
derived  by  such  person  in  that  ca- 
pacity ia  taxable  as  the  income  of  a  resident. 
An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  in  both 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  resl- 
of  that  Contracting  State  In  which 
riaintains  his  permanent  home.  If  he  has 
p  (rmanent  home  In  both  Contracting 
or  In  neither  of  the  Contracting 
,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  that 
Con^ctlng  State  with  which  his  personal 
economic  relations  are  closest  (center 
interests) .  If  the  Contracting  State  in 
whi(Jh  he  has  his  center  of  vital  interests 
be  determined,  he  shall  be  deemed 
of  that  Contracting  State  In  which 
a  habitual  abode.  If  he  has  a  habitual 
in  both  Contracting  States  or  In  nel- 
3f  the  Contracting  States,  the  competent 
of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
settlk  the  question  by  mutual  agreement. 
An  iadlvidual  who  is  deemed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  one  Contracting  State  and  not  a 
residsnt  of  the  other  Contracting  State  by 
rpas<  n  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deemed  a  resident  only  of  the  former 
Stat(  for  all  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
IncUding  Article  4  (General  Rules  of  Taxa- 
tion!. 

Ahticle  4 

general  rules  of  taxation 

h.  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 

shall  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contract- 

^tate  only  on  Income  from  sources  with- 

other  Contracting  State,  In  accord- 

wlth  the  limitations  set  forth  in  the 

Convention. 
rhe  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
shall   not  be  construed   to   restrict  in 
nanner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  de- 
,  credit,  or  other  allowance  now  or 
accorded — 
by  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
tn  the  determination  of  the  tax  lin- 
by  that  State,  or 

by  any  other  agreement  between  the 

States. 

'  The  United  States  may  tax  Its  citizens 

1  esldents  as  if  the  present  Convention 

ot  come  into  effect. 

This    provision   shall   not   affect   the 

laid  down  in  Articles  5   (Relief  from 

e    Taxation),    7    (Nondiscrimination), 

(Social  Security  Payments). 
This  provision  shall  not  affect  the 
laid  down  in  Articles  20  (Teachers), 
^tudents  and  Trainees),  22  (Govem- 
Punctions),  and  paragraphs  1  and  2 
23  (Rules  Applicable  to  Personal 
Articles)  when  applicable  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
Statei  and  who  do  not  have  Immigrant  status 
in  the  United  States. 
4.  I  jny 
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income  from  sources  within  a  Con- 

tractihg   State   to   which   the   provisions   of 

present    Convention    are    not    expressly 


applicable  shall  be  taxable  by  such  Contract- 
ing State  In  accordance  with  Its  own  law. 
AsncLa  5 

■KT.TTT  FROM  DOUBUI  TAXATION 

Doub!e  taxation  of  income  shall  be  avoided 
In  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  United  States  shall  allow  to  a  citi- 
zen or  resident  of  the  United  States  as  a 
credit  against  the  United  States  tax  the 
appropriate  amount  of  Finnish  tax  (exclud- 
ing the  capital  tax).  Such  appropriate 
amount  shall  be  based  upon  the  amount 
of  income  tax  paid  to  Finland  but  shall  not 
exceed  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
tax  which  net  income  from  sources  within 
Finland  bears  to  the  entire  net  income.  For 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  United  States 
credit  in  relation  to  taxes  paid  to  Finland, 
the  rules  set  forth  in  Article  6  (Source  of 
Income)  shall  be  applied  to  determine  the 
source  of  Income. 

2.  (a)  Where  a  resident  of  Finland  derives 
Income  from  sources  within  the  United  States 
or  owns  capital  which  is  located  in  the 
United  States  and  which.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  may  be 
taxed  in  the  United  States,  Finland  shall  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (b),  allow 
as  a  deduction  from  Finnish  Income  tax  or 
capital  tax  that  part  of  the  Finnish  Income 
tax  or  capital  tax,  respectively,  attributable 
to  such  Income  or  capital. 

(b)  Where  a  resident  of  Finland  derives 
dividends  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  Finland  shall  allow  as  a  deduction 
from  the  Finnish  tax  on  such  dividends  an 
amount  equal  to  the  United  States  tax  paid 
on  such  dividends.  Such  deduction  shall  not 
exceed  that  part  of  Finnish  tax  which  the 
dividends  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  bears  to  the  entire  net  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax  in  Finland. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  "sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  this  paragraph,  dividends 
paid  by  a  United  States  corporation  to  a  Fin- 
nish corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  Fin- 
nish tax.  This  exemption  shall  not  apply 
unless  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Finland 
the  dividends  wovUd  have  been  exempt  from 
Finnish  tax  if  the  first-mentioned  corpora- 
tion had  been  a  Finnish  corporation  and  not 
a  United  States  corporation. 

(d)  Finland,  in  determining  Its  taxes  speci- 
fied In  Article  1  of  this  Convention,  shall 
exclude  from  the  base  upon  which  such  taxes 
are  imposed  such  items  of  income  or  capital 
which  are  taxable  only  In  the  Umted  States 
or  which  are  exempt  from  Finnish  tax  tmder 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  but  the  In- 
come or  capital  thus  excluded  may  be  taken 
Into  account  by  Finland  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  graduated  rate  of  Finnish  tax  to 
be  imposed  on  residents  of  Finland. 

Article  6 
i     source  of  income 
For  purposes  of  this  Convention : 
1.  Dividends  shall   be  treated  as  Income 
from   sources    within    a   Contracting   State 
only  if 

(a)  paid  by  a  corporation  of  the  Contract- 
ing State,  or 

(b)  paid  by  a  corporation  of  any  State  if, 
for  the  3-year  period  ending  with  the  close 
of  such  corporation's  taxable  year  preceding 
the  declaration  of  the  dividends  (or  for  such 
part  of  that  period  as  such  corporation  has 
been  in  existence),  at  least  80  percent  of 
such  corporation's  gross  income  from  all 
sources  was  Industrial  or  commercial  profits 
attributable  to  a  permanent  establishment 
which  such  corporation  had  in  that  Con- 
tracting State. 

If  a  dividend  would  be  treated  under  this 
paragraph  as  Income  from  sources  within 
both  Contracting  States,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Income  from  sources  within  only  the 
Contracting  State  described  In  subpara- 
graph (b). 


2.  Interest  shall  be  treated  as  Income  from 
sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only  if 

(a)  paid  by  such  Contracting  State,  in- 
cluding any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
by  a  resident  of  that  Contracting  State    or 

(b)  paid  by  a  corporation  of  any  State  if, 
for  the  3-year  period  ending  with  the  close 
of  such  corporation's  taxable  year  preceding 
the  payment  of  the  interest  (or  for  such 
part  of  such  period  as  such  corporation  has 
been  in  existence) ,  at  least  80  percent  of  such 
corporation's  gross  income  from  all  sources 
was  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  attribut- 
able to  a  permanent  establishment  which 
such  corporation  had  in  that  ContractinK 
State. 

If  Interest  would  be  treated  under  this 
paragraph  as  income  from  sources  within 
both  Contracting  States,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  income  from  sources  within  only  the 
Contracting  State  described  in  subparaeranh' 
(b). 

3.  Royalties  described  In  paragraph  2  of 
Article  14  (Royalties),  for  the  use  of  or 
privilege  of  using  property  described  in  such 
paragraph,  shall  be  treated  as  income  from 
sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only  if 
paid  for  the  use  of  or  prlvUege  of  using  such 
property  within  that  Contracting  State. 

4.  Income  from  real  property  (Including 
gains  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  property, 
but  not  Including  interest  from  mortgages  or 
bonds  secured  by  real  property)  and  royalties 
from  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or 
other  natural  resources  shall  be  treated  as 
income  from  sources  within  a  Contractmg 
State  only  if  such  property  is  located  in  that 
Contracting  State. 

5.  Income  from  the  rental  of  tangible  per- 
sonal (movable)  property  shall  be  treated  as 
Income  from  sources  within  a  Contracting 
State  only  if  such  property  is  located  in  that 
Contracting  State. 

6.  Income  received  by  an  Individual  for  his 
performance  of  personal  services  (whether  as 
an  employee  or  in  an  Independent  capacity) 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  a  Contracting  State  only  if  such  serv- 
ices are  performed  in  that  Contracting  State. 
If  services  are  performed  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  a  Contracting  State,  Income 
from  the  performance  of  such  services  shall 
be  treated  as  income  from  sources  partly 
within  and  partly  outside  that  Contracting 
State.  Income  from  personal  services  (in- 
cluding pensions  and  annuities  paid  in  re- 
spect of  such  services)  performed  aboard 
ships  or  aircraft  operated  by  a  resident  of  a 
Contracting  State  and  registered  in  that  Con- 
tracting State  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  that  Contracting  State, 
if  rendered  by  a  member  of  the  regular 
complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

7.  Income  from  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  Intangible  personal  (Including  movable) 
prop>erty  shall  be  treated  as  income  from 
sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only  If 
such  property  is  sold  in  that  Contracting 
State. 

8.  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  1-7,  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  profits  which  are  at- 
tributable to  a  permanent  establishment 
which  the  recipient,  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States,  has  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  including  income  dealt  with 
in  Articles  12  (Dividends),  13  (Interest),  14 
(Royalties) ,  15  (Income  from  Real  Property), 
and  16  (Capital  Gains)  derived  from  rights 
or  property  which  are  effectively  connected 
with  such  permanent  establishment,  shall 
be  treated  as  Income  from  sources  within 
that  other  Contracting  State.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Convention,  to  determine 
whether  property  Is  effectively  connected  with 
a  permanent  establishment,  the  factors  taken 
into  account  shall  include  whether  the  prop- 
erty Is  used  in  or  held  for  use  in  carrjlng 
on  business  through  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment, and  whether  the  activities  carried 
on  through  such  permanent  establishment 
were  a  material  factor  in  the  realization  of 
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the  Inccane  derived  from  such  property.  For 
this  purpose,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to 
whether  or  not  such  asset  or  such  income  was 
accounted  for  through  such  permanent 
establishment. 

9.  The  source  of  any  Item  of  income  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  Article  are  not 
expressly  applicable  shall  be  determined  by 
each  of  the  Contracting  States  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  law.  Notwithstanding  the 
previous  sentence,  if  the  source  of  any  item 
of  income  under  the  laws  of  one  Contract- 
ing State  is  different  from  the  source  of  such 
Item  of  income  under  the  laws  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  Contracting  States  may,  in  order  to 
prevent  double  taxation  or  further  any  other 
purpose  of  this  Convention,  establish  a  com- 
mon source  of  the  item  of  income  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Convention. 

Article  7 

nondiscrimination 

1.  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  subjected  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  is  a  citizen  of  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  who  is  a  resident  thereof. 

2.  The  taxation  on  a  permanent  establish- 
ment which  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State 
has  In  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  be  less  favorably  levied  in  that  other 
State  than  the  taxation  levied  on  a  resident 
of  that  other  State  carrying  on  the  same 
activities.  This  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  obliging  a  Contracting  State  to 
grant  to  residents  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  any  personal  allowances,  reliefs,  and 
reductions  for  taxation  purposes  on  account 
of  civil  status  or  family  responsibilities  which 
it  grants  to  its  own  residents. 

3.  A  corporation  of  a  Contracting  State, 
the  capital  of  which  is  wholly  or  partly 
owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
one  or  more  residents  of  the  other  Contract- 
mg State,  shall  not  be  subjected  in  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  to  any  taxa- 
tion or  any  requirement  connected  there- 
with which  Is  other  or  more  burdensome 
than  the  taxation  and  connected  require- 
ments to  which  a  corporation  of  that  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
same  activities,  the  capital  of  which  is 
wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  residents  of  the 
first-mentioned  State,  Is  or  may  be  sub- 
jected. 

Article  8 
business  profits 

1.  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  be  taxable  only  in  that  State  unless 
such  resident  is  engaged  in  Industrial  or 
commercial  activity  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  through  a  permanent  establishment 
situated  therein.  If  such  resident  Is  so  en- 
gaged, tax  may  be  Imposed  by  such  other 
State  on  the  Industrial  or  commercial  profits 
of  such  resident  but  only  on  so  much  of  such 
profits  as  are  attributable  to  the  permanent 
establishment. 

2.  Where  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State 
carries  on  business  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  through  a  permanent  establishment 
situated  therein,  there  shall  In  each  Con- 
tracting State  be  attributed  to  that  perma- 
nent establishment  the  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial profits  which  would  be  attributable 
to  such  permanent  establishment  If  such 
permanent  establishment  were  an  independ- 
ent entity  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
activities  under  the  same  or  similar  condi- 
tions and  dealing  at  arm's  length  with  the 
resident  of  which  It  is  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment. 

3.  In  the  determination  of  the  profits  of  a 
permanent  establishment,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  deductions  expenses  which  are  rea- 
sonably connected  with  such  profits  includ- 
ing executive  and  general  administrative  ex- 
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penses,  whether  Incurred  in  the  State  In 
which  the  permanent  estabUshment  Is  situ- 
ated or  elsewhere. 

4.  No  profits  shsJl  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  merely  by  reason  of 
the  purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  by  that 
permanent  establishment,  or  by  the  resident 
of  which  it  is  a  permanent  estabUshment, 
for  the   account  of  that  resident. 

5.  The  term  "industrial  or  commercial  prof- 
its of  a  resident"  Includes  Income  derived 
from  manufacturing,  mercantile,  agricul- 
tural, fishing,  cr  mining  activities,  from  the 
operation  of  ships  or  aircraft,  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  personal  services,  from  the  rental 
of  tangible  personal  property,  and  from  in- 
surance activities  and  rents  or  royalties  de- 
rived from  motion  picture  films,  films  or 
tapes  of  radio  or  television  broadcasting.  It 
also  Includes  Income  derived  from  real  prop- 
erty and  natural  resources  and  dividends, 
interest,  royalties  (as  defined  in  paragraph  2 
of  Article  14),  and  capital  gains  but  only 
if  the  right  or  property  giving  rise  to  such 
income,  dividends.  Interest,  royalties,  or  capi- 
tal gains  is  effectively  connected  with  a  per- 
manent establishment  which  the  recipient, 
being  a  resident  of  one  Contracting  State,  has 
in  the  other  Contracting  State.  It  does  not 
include  income  received  by  an  Individual  as 
compensation  for  personal  services  either 
as  an  employee  or  In  an  Independent  capac- 
ity. 

Article  9 

permanent  establishment 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "permanent  establishment"  means  a 
fixed  place  of  business  through  which  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  en- 
gages in  industrial  or  commercial  activity. 

2.  The  term  "permanent  establishment" 
shall  Include  especially: 

(a)  a  seat  of  management; 

(b)  a  branch; 

(c)  an  office; 

(d)  a  factory; 

(e)  a  workshop; 

(f)  a  warehouse; 

(g)  a  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  resources; 

(h)  a  building  site  or  construction  or  as- 
sembly project  which  exists  for  more  than  12 
months. 

3.  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
this  Article,  a  permanent  establishment  shall 
not  Include  a  fixed  place  of  business  used 
only  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities: 

(a)  the  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
storage,  display,  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  resident; 

(b)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for  the 
purpose  of  storage,  display,  or  delivery; 

(c)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for 
the  purpose  of  processing  by  another  per- 
son; 

(d)  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  information, 
for  the  resident; 

(e)  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  on 
business  for  the  ptu-pose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  information,  for  scientific  re- 
search, or  for  similar  activities  which  have  a 
preparatory  or  auxiliary  character,  for  the 
resident. 

4.  A  person  acting  In  a  Contracting  State 
on  behalf  of  a  resident  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State — other  than  an  agent  of  an  Inde- 
pendent status  to  whom  paragraph  5  ap- 
plies— shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  permanent 
establishment  In  the  first-mentioned  State  If 
such  person  has,  and  habitually  exercises  in 
that  State,  an  authority  to  conclude  con- 
tracts In  the  name  of  that  resident,  unless 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  Is  limited  to 
the  purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  for 
that  resident. 


5.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  4  a  resident 
of  a  Contracting  State  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  a  permanent  establishment  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  merely  because  such 
resident  carries  on  business  in  that  other 
State  through  a  broker,  general  commission 
agent,  or  any  other  agent  of  an  Independent 
status,  where  such  person  Is  acting  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  business. 

6.  The  fact  that  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  Is  a  related  person  with 
respect  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  or  with  respect  to  a  person  who  engages 
In  industrial  or  commercial  activity  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  (whether  through  a 
permanent  establishment  or  otherwise)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  that  resident  of  the  first  Contract- 
ing State  has  a  permanent  establishment 
In  the  other  Contracting  State. 

Article  10 
shipping  and  air  transport 
Notwithstanding  Article  8,  Income  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  de- 
rives from  the  operation  in  international 
traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  registered  In  that 
Contracting  State  shaU  be  taxable  only  in 
that  Contracting  State. 

Article  11 
related  persons 

1.  Where  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State 
deriving  Industrial  and  commercial  profits  in 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  and  any  other 
person  are  related  and  where  such  related 
persons  make  arrangements  or  Impose  condi- 
tions between  themselves  which  are  different 
from  those  which  would  be  made  between 
Independent  persons,  then  any  income  which 
would,  but  for  those  arrangements  or  condi- 
tions, have  accrued  to  the  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  but,  by  reason  of 
those  arrangements  or  conditions,  as  not  so 
accrued,  may  be  Included  In  the  Income  of 
the  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
for  purposes  of  the  present  Convention  and 
taxed  accordingly. 

2.  (a)  A  person  other  than  a  corporation 
is  related  to  a  corporation  if  such  person  par- 
ticipates directly  or  indirectly  in  the  man- 
agement, control,  or  capital  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  A  corporation  Is  related  to  another 
corporation  if  it  either  participates  directly 
or  Indirectly  in  the  management,  control,  or 
capital  of  the  other,  or  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons participate  directly  or  indirectly  In  the 
management,  control,  or  capital  of  both 
corporations. 

Article  12 
dividends 

1.  Dividends  derived  from  sources  within 
a  Contracting  State  by  a  resident  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  may  be  taxed  In  that  other 
State. 

2.  Dividends  derived  from  sources  within 
a  Contracting  State  by  a  resident  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  may  also  be  taxed  by  the 
former  Contracting  Stete  but  the  Ux  Im- 
posed on  such  dividends  shall  not  exceed — 

(a)  15  percent  of  the  amount  actually  dis- 
tributed; or 

(b)  when  the  recipient  Is  a  corporation, 
5  percent  of  the  amount  actually  distributed 
if— 

(I)  during  the  part  of  the  paying  corpora- 
tion's taxable  year  which  precedes  the  date 
of  payment  of  the  dividend  and  during  the 
whole  of  Its  prior  taxable  year  (if  any),  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  paying  corporation 
was  owned  by  the  recipient  corporation,  and 

(II)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  paying  corporation  for  such 
prior  taxable  year  (If  any)  consisted  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  (other  than  Interest 
derived  in  the  conduct  of  a  banking,  insur- 
ance, or  financing  business  and  dividends  or 
Interest  received   from  subsidiary  corpora- 
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tlon4  50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
Bhanis  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  was 
own4d  by  the  paying  corporation  at  the  time 
dividends  or  interest  were  received). 
Paragraph  2  of  this  Article  shall  not  ap- 
the  recipient  of  the  dividends  being 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
permanent  establishment  In  the  other 
State  and  the  shares  with  re- 
to  which  the  dividends  are  paid  are 
ively  connected  with  the  permanent 
esta*llshment.  In  such  a  case,  the  provisions 
of  A:  tide  8  shall  apply. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  2  of  this 
Arti(  le  the  combined  Finnish  tax  on  divi- 
dends derived  from  sources  within  the  Re- 
of    Finland    by    a    resident    of    the 
Uniited  States  and  the  Finnish  capital  tax  on 
capital  stock  of  a  Finnish  corporation 
own^d  by  a  resident  of  the    United    States 
not  exceed — 
15  percent  of  the  amount  distributed; 
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when  the  recipient  Is  a  corporation.  5 
perctnt  of  the  amount  distributed  if  the 
requirements  of  subdivisions  1)  and  li)  of 
para  jraph  2b)  are  satisfied. 

Article  13 
interest 

1.  (interest  derived  from  sources  within  one 
Con  ractlng  State  by  a  resident  of  the  other 
Con  ractlng  State  shall  be  taxable  only  in 
that  other  Contracting  State. 

2.  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not 
applf  if  the  recipient  of  the  Interest,  being 
a  re  rident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States, 
has  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other 
Con  ;ractlng  State  and  the  indebtedness  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Interest  Is  effectively  con- 
nect ed  with  such  permanent  establishment. 
In  s  uch  a  case,  the  provisions  of  Article  8 
shal .  apply. 

3.  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relationship 
bet^  een  the  payor  and  the  recipient  or  be- 
twe<  n  both  of  them  and  some  other  person, 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  paid,  having  re- 
garc  to  the  claim  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
pale .  exceeds  the  amount  which  should  have 
beei ,  agreed  upon  by  the  payor  and  the  re- 
cipli  nt  in  the  absence  of  such  relationship, 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
onlj  to  the  last-mentioned  amount.  In  that 
cttse  the  excess  part  of  the  payments  shall 
remain    taxable    according    to    the    laws    of 

Contracting   State,   due   regard    being 
to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Conven- 


The  term  "interest"  as  used  In  this  Ar- 
means  income  from  Government  secu- 

5,  bonds,  or  debentures,  whether  or  not 
sect  red  by  mortgage  and  whether  or  not 
carr  ring  a  right  to  participate  In  profits,  and 
deb  -claims  of  every  kind  as  well  as  all  other 
Incc  me  assimilated  to  Income  from  money 
lent  by  the  taxation  law  of  the  State  In 
whi^h  the  Income  has  its  source. 

ARTICt,K    14 
ROYALTIES 

Royalties  'rom  sources  within  a  Con- 
State  and  paid  to  a  resident  of  the 
Contracting    State    shall    be    taxable 
In  that  other  State. 
The   term   "royalties"   as  used   In  this 

means — 

)  any  amounts  paid  as  consideration  for 

use  of,  or  the  right  to  use  the  property 

In  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  or 

knowledge,    experience   or   sklU    (know 

and 

)    gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  other 

of    the    property    described    in 

3   of  this  Article,  to  the  extent 

of  the  amounts  realized  on  such 

or  disposition  Is  contingent,  in  whole  or 

.  on  the  productivity,  use,  or  dlsposi- 

of  such  property. 

The  property  referred  to  in  paragraph  2 

1  his  Article  Includes  copyrights,  artl£tic 

scientific  works,  patents,  designs,  models. 
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plans,  secret  processes  or  formulae,  trade- 
marks, and  other  like  property  or  rights, 
and  industrial,  commercial,  and  scientific 
equipment. 

4.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  shall  not 
apply  If  the  recipient  of  the  royalties,  being 
a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State  has  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  in  which  the  roy- 
alties arise  a  permanent  establishment  with 
which  the  right  or  property  giving  rise  to 
the  royalties  is  effectively  connected.  In  such 
a  case,  the  provisions  of  Article  8  shall 
apply. 

5.  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relationship 
between  the  payor  and  the  recipient  or  be- 
tween both  of  them  and  some  other  person, 
the  amount  of  the  royalties  paid,  having 
regard  to  the  use,  right,  or  Information  for 
which  they  are  paid,  exceeds  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
payor  and  the  recipient  In  the  absence  of 
such  relationship,  the  provisions  of  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  apply  only  to  the  last-mentioned 
amount.  In  that  case,  the  excess  part  of  the 
payments  shall  remain  taxable  according  to 
the  law  of  each  Contracting  State,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Convention. 

Article  15 
income  from  real  property 

1.  Income  from  real  property,  including 
royalties  In  respect  of  the  operation  of  mines, 
or  other  natural  resources  and  gains  de- 
rived from  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position for  consideration,  of  such  property 
or  of  the  right  giving  rise  to  such  royalties, 
may  be  taxed  by  the  Contracting  State  in 
which  such  real  property,  mines,  quarries, 
or  other  natural  resources  are  situated.  For 
purposes  of  this  Article  and  as  provided  in 
paragraph  4  of  Article  6  (Source  of  Income) 
Interest  from  mortgages  or  bonds  secured 
by  real  property  or  by  such  royalty  Interest 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  Income  from  real 
property. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  shall  ap- 
ply to  Income  derived  from  the  usufruct, 
direct  use,  letting,  or  use  In  any  other  form 
of  real  property. 

Article  16 
capital  cains 

1.  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  taxable  only  In  that  State 
on  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capi- 
tal assets. 

2.  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  if — 

(a)  the  gain  Is  received  by  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  and  arises  out 
of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  described 
in  Article  15  (Income  Prom  Real  Property) 
located  within  the  other  Contracting  State, 

(b)  the  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  a  res- 
ident of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has 
a  permanent  establishment  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  the  property  giving 
rise  to  the  gain  ijs  effectively  connected  with 
such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(c)  the  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  an  in- 
dividual resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States — 

(i)  maintains  a  fixed  base  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  the  property  giving 
rise  to  such  gain  Is  effectively  connected  with 
such  fixed  base,  or 

(11)  Is  present  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding  In 
the  aggregate  183  days  during  the  taxable 
year. 

3.  In  the  case  of  gains  described  in  para- 
graph 2(b) ,  the  provisions  of  Article  8  (Busi- 
ness Profits)  shall  apply. 

Article  17 

CAPITAL    taxes 

1.  Capital  represented  by  property  referred 
to  in  Article  15  (Real  Property)  may  be  taxed 
in  the  Contracting  State  in  which  such  prop- 
erty is  situated. 


2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3  below,  capital  represented  by  assets,  other 
than  property  referred  to  in  paragraph  1, 
which  are  effectively  connected  with  a  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  may  be  taxed  in  the 
State  in  which  the  permanent  establishment 
Is  situated. 

3.  Ships  and  aircraft  of  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States,  if  registered  in  that 
Contracting  State,  and  assets,  other  than 
property  referred  to  in  paragraph  1,  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  such  ships  cr 
aircraft  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  State. 

4.  (a)  All  other  elements  of  capital  of  a 
resident  of  Finland  not  dealt  with  in  this 
Article  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
United  States. 

(b)  All  other  elements  of  capital  of  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  not  dealt  with 
In  this  Article  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
the  Republic  of  Finland. 

Article  18 
independent  personal  services 

1.  Income  derived  by  a  resident  of  a  Con- 
tracting State  in  respect  of  Independence  ac- 
tivities shall  be  taxable  only  in  that  State 
unless  such  activities  were  performed  in  the 
other  Contracting  State.  Income  in  respect  of 
Independent  activities  performed  within 
such  other  State  may  be  taxed  by  such  other 
State. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1,  Income  derived  by  a  resldrtit  of  a 
Contracting  State  in  respect  of  independence 
activities  performed  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other 
Contracting  State  If  the  recipient  Is  present 
in  the  other  State  for  a  period  or  periods  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  183  days  in  the 
fiscal  year  concerned. 

Article   19 
dependent  personal  services 

1.  Salaries,  wages,  and  other  similar  re- 
muneration paid  to  a  resident  of  a  Contract- 
ing State  for  labor  or  personal  services  shall 
be  taxable  only  in  that  State  unless  such  la- 
bor or  personal  services  are  performed  In  the 
other  Contracting  State.  Remuneration  re- 
ceived for  labor  or  personal  services  per- 
formed within  such  other  State  may  be  taxed 
by  such  other  State. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1,  remuneration  derived  by  a  resident 
of  a  Contracting  State  In  respect  of  an  em- 
ployment exercised  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  shall  not  be  taxable  In  such  other 
State  if— 

(a)  the  recipient  is  present  in  the  other 
State  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  183  days  in  the  fiscal  year 
concerned, 

(b)  the  remuneration  is  paid  by,  or  on  be- 
half of,  an  employer  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  other  State,  and 

(c)  the  remuneration  Is  not  borne  by  a 
permanent  establishment  which  the  employer 
has  In  the  other  State. 

3.  Remuneration  received  by  an  individual 
for  personal  services  performed  aboard  ships 
or  aircraft  registered  in  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  and  oi)erated  by  a  resident  of  that 
Contracting  State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  other  Contracting  State,  if  such  in- 
dividual is  a  member  of  the  regular  comple- 
ment of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

Article  20 
teachers 
1.  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  beginning  of 
his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting  State  and 
who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  or  of  a  university 
or  other  accredited  educational  institution 
situated  in  the  other  Contracting  State,  visits 
the  latter  Contracting  State  for  the  primary 
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purpose  of  teaching  or  engaging  in  research, 
or  both,  at  a  university  or  other  accredited 
educational  Institution  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  latter  Contracting  State  on  his 
Income  from  personal  services  for  teaching  or 
research  at  such  educational  Institution,  or 
at  other  such  Institutions,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  2  years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival 
in  the  latter  Contracting  State. 

2.  This  Article  shall  not  apply  to  income 
from  research  if  such  research  is  undertaken 
not  in  the  public  Interest  but  primarily  for 
the  private  benefit  of  a  specific  person  or 
persons. 

Article  21 

students  and  trainees 
!.  (a)  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  who  is  temporarily  present  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of — 

(I)  studying  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  institution  in  that  other 
Contracting  State,  or 

(II)  securing  training  required  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profession  or  professional 
specialty,  or 

(ill)  studying  or  doing  research  as  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from 
a  governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  educational  organization, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (b). 

(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  Include — 

(1)  gifts  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
his  maintenance,  education,  study,  research, 
or  training; 

(11,  the  grant,  allowance,  or  award;  and 
(ill)  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed in  the  other  Contracting  State  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  2,000  United  States 
dollars  or  its  equivalent  in  Finnish  markkas 
for  any  taxable  year. 

(c)  The  benefits  under  this  paragraph 
shall  only  extend  for  such  period  of  time 
as  may  be  reasonably  or  customarily  re- 
quired to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  visit, 
but  in  no  event  shall  any  Individual  have 
the  benefits  of  this  Article  and  Article  20 
(Teachers)  for  more  than  a  total  of  5  tax- 
able years. 

2.  An  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  beginning  of 
his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting  State  and 
who  is  temporarily  present  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  as  an  employee  of,  or  under 
contract  with,  a  resident  of  the  fo.mer  State, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of — 

(a)  acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  of  the  former  State  or  a  cor- 
poration 50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  that  resident 
of  the  former  State,  or 

(b)  studying  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  institution  in  that 
other  Contracting  State, 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  of  12  consecutive 
months  with  respect  to  his  Income  from  per- 
sonal services  In  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
6,000  United  States  dollars  of  its  equivalent 
in  Finnish  markkas. 

3.  An  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  beginning 
of  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting  States 
and  who  is  present  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1  year,  as  a 
participant  in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Government  of  the  other  Contracting  State, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  training,  research, 
or  study,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that 
other  Contracting  State  with  respect  to  his 
income  from  personal  services  performed  in 
that  other  Contracting  State  and  received  In 
respect  of  such  training,  research,  or  study. 


in  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  10,000  United 
States  dollars  or  its  equivalent  in  Finnish 
markkas. 

Article  22 

governmental  functions 

1.  Remuneration,  including  pensions  paid 
by  or  from  public  funds  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  political  subdivision  or  local  authority 
thereof  to  a  United  States  citizen  for  service.^ 
rendered  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  of 
its  political  subdivisions  in  the  discharge  of 
governmental  functions  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  Republic  of  Finland. 

2.  Remuneration.  Including  pensions,  paid 
by  or  from  public  funds  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland,  a  subdivision,  a  local  authority,  or 
a  public  community  thereof  to  an  Individual 
who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Finland 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Republic  of  Fin- 
land or  to  a  subdivision,  a  local  authority, 
or  a  public  community  thereof  In  the  dis- 
charge of  governmental  functions  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  United  States. 

Article  23 

rules  applicable  to  personal  i.wcome 

articles 

1.  Articles  18  through  22  shall  apply  to 
reimbursed  travel  expenses,  but  such  ex- 
penses shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  maximum  amount  of  exemp- 
tions specified  In  Article  21. 

2.  If  an  individual  qualifies  for  benefits 
\mder  more  than  one  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  18  through  22,  he  may  apply  the 
provisions  of  whichever  Article  is  most  favor- 
able to  him.  However,  the  benefits  of  the 
Article  claimed  shall  be  reduced  by  any  bene- 
fits previously  allowed  under  any  other  of 
the  provisions  of  Articles  18  through  22. 

3.  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  and  who  is  tem- 
porarily present  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  who  qualifies  for  exemption  from 
tax  In  such  other  Contracting  State  vmder 
Article  20  (Teachers)  or  Article  21  (Stu- 
dents and  Trainees)  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
former  Contracting  State  as  deductions  from 
Income  subject  to  tax  therein  all  travel  ex- 
penses (including  travel  fares,  meals  and 
lodging,  and  expenses  incident  to  travel) 
while  traveling  between  the  two  Contracting 
States  and  all  ordinary  and  necessary  living 
expanses  (Including  meals  and  lodging) 
while  temporarily  present  In  such  other  Con- 
tracting State.  The  expenses  deductible 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to 
amount  to  at  least  30  percent  of  the  Income 
exempt  under  Article  20  or  21. 

Article  24 
private  pensions  and  annuities 

1.  Except  as  provided  in  Article  22,  pen- 
sions and  other  similar  remuneration  paid  to 
a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State  In  consid- 
eration of  past  employment  shall  be  taxable 
only  in  the  Contracting  State. 

2.  Alimony  and  annuities  paid  to  a  resident 
of  a  Contracting  State  shall  be  taxable  only 
in  that  Contracting  State. 

3.  The  term  "annuities",  as  used  In  this 
Article,  means  a  stated  sum  paid  periodically 
at  stated  times  during  life,  or  during  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years,  under  an  obligation  to 
make  the  payments  In  return  for  adequate 
and  full  consideration  (other  than  services 
rendered ) . 

4.  The  term  "pensions  and  other  similar 
remuneration",  as  used  in  this  Article,  means 
periodic  payments  made  after  retirement  in 
consideration  for  services  rendered,  or  by  way 
of  compensation  for  Injuries  received.  In  con- 
nection with  past  employment. 

Article  25 

social  security  payments 

Social  security  payments  and  other  public 

pensions  (w^hether  representing  employee  or 

employer    contributions  accretions  thereto) 

paid  by  one  of  the  Contracting  States  or.  In 


the  case  of  Finland  by  a  public  community, 
to  an  Individual  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State  shall  be  taxable  only 
In  the  former  Contracting  State.  However. 
this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  payments  de- 
scribed In  Article  22  (Governmental  Func- 
tions). 

Article  26 

diplomatic  and  consular  oiticers 
Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall 
affect  the  fiscal  privileges  of  diplomatic  or 
consular  officials  under  the  general  rules  of 
international  law  or  under  the  provisions  of 
special  agreements. 

Article  27 
investment  or  holding  companies 
A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  deriving  dividends,  interest,  or  royal- 
ties from  sources  within  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  lienefits 
of   Article    12.   Article   13,  or  Article   14  if— 

(a)  by  reason  of  special  measures  granting 
tax  benefits  to  Investment  or  holding  com- 
panies the  tax  Imposed  on  such  corpwratlon 
by  the  former  Contracting  SUte  with  respect 
to  such  dividends,  interest,  or  royalties  in 
substantially  less  than  the  tax  generally  im- 
posed by  such  Contracting  Slate  on  corporate 
profits,  and 

(b)  25  percent  or  more  of  the  capital  of 
such  corporation  is  held  of  record  or  is  other- 
wise determined,  after  consultation  between 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
States,  to  be  owned  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
one  or  more  persons  who  are  not  individual 
residents  of  the  former  Contracting  State 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  Finnish  corporation, 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States). 

Article  28 
mutual   agreement    procedure 

1.  Where  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State 
considers  that  the  actions  of  one  or  both  of 
the  Contracting  States  result  or  will  result 
for  him  in  taxation  not  in  accordance  with 
this  Convention,  he  may.  notwithstanding 
the  remedies  provided  by  the  national  laws 
of  those  States,  present  his  case  to  the  com- 
petent authority  of  the  Contracting  Slate 
of  which  he  is  a  resident. 

2.  Tlie  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by 
mutual  agreement  any  difficulties  or  doubts 
arising  as  to  the  application  of  the  Conven- 
tion. In  particular,  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  Contracting  States  may  consult 
together  to  endeavor  to  agree — 

(a)  to  the  same  attribution  of  industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  Stales  and  its  permanent  es- 
tablishment situated  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State; 

(b)  to  the  same  allocation  of  Income  be- 
tween a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  and  any  related  person,  referred  to  In 
Article  11;  or 

(c)  to  the  same  determination  of  the 
source  of  particular  items  of  Income. 

3.  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  may  communicate  with  each 
other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
agreement  in  the  sense  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. When  It  seems  advisable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  agreement,  the  competent 
authorities  may  meet  together  for  an  oral 
exchange  of  opinions. 

4.  In  the  event  that  the  competent  au- 
thorities, reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes 
shall  be  Imposed  on  such  income,  and  refund 
or  credit  of  taxes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the 
Contracting  States  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement. 

Article  29 
exchange  of  information 

1 .  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  shall  exchange  such  informa- 
tion as  is  pertinent  to  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions   of    this    Convention    or   preventing 
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or  fiscal  evasion  In  relation  to  the  taxes 
are   the  subject  of  this   Convention. 
Information    so    exchanged    shall     be 
as  secret  and  shall  not  be  disclosed 
persons  other  than  those  (Including  a 
3r  administrative  body)  concerned  with 
assessinent,  collection,  enforcement,  or  prose- 
In   respect   of   the    taxes    which    are 
i(bject  of  the  Convention. 

no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  para- 
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to  supply  particulars  which  are  not 
obtaldable  under  the  laws  or  in  the  normal 
cours<  of  the  administration  of  that  or  of 
the  ot  aer  Contracting  State; 

(c)    to   supply   information   which    would 

disclose  any  trade,  business,  industrial,  com- 

1,  or  professional  secret  or  trade  proc- 

Information,  the  disclosure  of  which 

be  contrary  to  public  policy 

exchange  of  information  shall  be 

on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 

to  particular  cases.  The  competent 

authohtles  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 

on  the  list  of  information  which  shall 

f  urpished  on  a  routine  basis. 

competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tractlig  States  shall  notify  each  other  of 
any  a  nendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred  to 
in  An  Icle  1  (1 )  by  transmitting  the  texts  of 
any  amendments  or  new  statutes  at  least 
once  a  year. 

5.  1  he  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tractu ig  States  shall  exchange  the  texts  of  all 
publls  hed  material  interpreting  the  present 
Conveatlon  under  their  respective  laws, 
whether  in  the  form  of  regpalations,  rulings, 
or  Jud  icial  decisions. 
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Article  30 
assistance  in  collection 


e:  emc 


Slate 


of  the  Contracting  States  shall  en- 
to  collect  such  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Contracting  State  as  will  ensure  that 
ptlon  or  reduced  rate  of  tax  grant- 
uitoer    the    present    Convention   by   the 
State  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  persons 
entitled  to  such  benefits.  The  Contract- 
making  such  collections  shall  be 
to  the  other  Contracting  State 
sums  thus  collected.  The  competent 
of  each  of  the  Contracting  States 
I  onsult  with  the  competent  authority 
other  Contracting  State  for  the  pur- 
cooperating  with  and  advising  that 
Contracting  State  In  respect  of  any 
taken  by  it  within  the  former  Con- 
State   to  collect  its  tax. 
no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
be  construed  so  as  to  impose  upon 
of  the  Contracting  States  the  obliga- 
carry  out  administrative  measures  at 
with  the  regulations  and  practices 
Contracting  State  endeavoring  to  col- 
tax  or  which  would  be  contrary  to 
^tate's  sovereignty,  security,  or  public 


Article  31 


ENTRY   INTO  FORCE 

1.   T^ils  Convention  shall   be  ratified  and 
of    ratification    shall    be    ex- 
at  Helsinki  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
tnter   Into   force   2   months  after  the 
of  instruments  of  ratification.  Its 
provisions  shall  for  the  first  time  have  ef- 
fect— 
(a) 
to  taxfes 


n  the  case  of  Finland — 

which  are  levied  for  taxable  years 
begini^lng  on  or  after  January  1,  following 
in  which  the  instruments  of  ratifl- 
are  exchanged. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States — 
is   respects    the   rate   of   withholding 
amounts  received  on  or  after  the  date 
whjch  thla  Convention  enters  Into  force; 


(ii)  as  respects  other  Income  taxes,  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
following  the  year  in  which  the  instruments 
of  ratification  are  exchanged. 

2.  Upon  the  coming  Into  effect  of  this 
Convention,  the  Convention  of  Decembw  18, 
1952,  relating  to  Income  taxes,  shall  termi- 
nate. The  provisions  of  the  Convention  of 
December  18,  1952,  will  cease  to  have  effect 
from  the  date  on  which  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  for  the 
first  time  have  effect  according  to  subpara- 
graph 1  above-mentioned. 

Article  32 
termination 

1.  This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
until  denounced  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States.  Either  Contracting  State  may  de- 
nounce the  Convention,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  by  giving  notice  of  termination  at 
least  6  months  before  the  end  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  the  year  1973.  In  such  event, 
the  Convention  shall  cease  to  have  effect — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Finland — to  taxes  which 
are  levied  for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1  of  the  year  following  the 
year  in  which  notice  is  given. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  as  respects  withholding  taxes,  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  notice  is  given. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States — 

(I)  as  respects  withholding  taxes,  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  notice  is  given;  and 

(II)  as  respects  other  Income  taxes,  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  In 
which  notice  is  given. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article,  and  upon  prior  no- 
tice to  be  given  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, the  provisions  of  Article  25  (Social  Se- 
curity Payments)  may  be  terminated  by 
either  Contracting  State  at  any  time  after 
this  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force. 

DONE  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Finnish  languages,  the  two 
texts  having  equal  authenticity,  this  sixth 
day  of  March  1970. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:      i 

I  William  P.  Rogers. 

For  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Fin- 
land: 

Olavi  Munkki, 


Executive  I 
I  CONVENTION 
between  the  united  states  of  america  and 
the  kiifcdom  of  belgium  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income 

The  Government  op  the  United  States 
OF  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Desiring  to  conclude 
a  convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  Income, 
Have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Article  1 — Personal  Scope 
This  Convention  Is  generally  applicable  to 
persons  who  are  residents  of  one  or  both  of 
the  Contracting  States. 

Article  2 — Taxes  Covered 

(1)  The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Convention  are: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  income  taxes  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•United  States  tax",  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Belgium: 

(1)  The  Individual  Income  tax  (I'lmpdt  des 
personnes  physiques); 

(il)  The  corporate  Income  tax  (I'lmpd  des 
socl6t4s) ; 


(ill)  The  income  tax  on  legal  entities 
(I'lmpdt   des  personnes   morales); 

(iv)  The  income  tax  on  nonresidents 
I'lmpdt  des  nonresidents); 

(v)  The  prepayments  and  additional  pre- 
payments (les  precomptes  et  complements 
de  precomptes) ;   and 

(vi)  Surcharges  (centimes  addltionnels)  on 
any  of  the  taxes  referred  to  in  (I)  through 
(v),  including  the  communal  supplement  to 
the  individual  Income  tax  (le  taxe  commu- 
nale  additionnelle  &  I'lmpdr  des  personnes 
physiques) , 

hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Belgian 
tax". 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
any  identical  or  substantially  similar  taxes 
which  are  imposed  after  the  date  of  signa- 
ture of  this  Convention  in  addition  to,  or  In 
place  of,  existing  taxes. 

(3)  The  comj>etent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of  any 
amendments  of  the  laws  imposing  the  taxes 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  and  of  the 
adoption  of  any  taxes  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  by  transmitting  the  texts  of  any 
amendments  or  new  statutes  at  least  once 
a  year. 

(4)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of 
the  publication  by  their  respwctlve  Con- 
tracting States  of  any  material  concerning 
the  application  of  this  Convention,  whether 
In  the  form  of  regulations,  rulings,  or  Judicial 
decisions,  by  transmitting  the  texts  of  any 
such  materials  at  least  once  a  year. 

Article  3 — General  DEFiNmoNS 

(I)  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires: 

(a)(1)  The  term  "United  States"  means 
the  United  States  of  America;   and 

(II)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
the  term  "United  States"  means  the  States 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
term  also  includes  (A)  the  territorial  sea 
thereof  (B)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the 
adjacent  submarine  areas  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea,  over  which  the  United  States  ex- 
ercises sovereign  rights  in  accordance  with 
international  law  for  the  purpoee  of  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  such  areas,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
person,  property,  or  activity  to  which  this 
Convention  is  being  applied  is  connected 
with  such  exploration  or  exploitation. 

(b)(1)  The  term  "Belgium"  means  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium;  and 

(11)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
the  term  "Belgium"  means  the  territory  of 
Belgium.  Such  term  also  Includes  (A)  the 
territorial  sea  thereof,  and  (B)  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  the  adjacent  submarine  areas 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  over  which  Bel- 
glum  exercises  sovereign  rights  in  accordance 
with  International  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  such  areas,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  person,  property,  or  activity 
to  which  this  Convention  is  being  applied  is 
connected  with  such  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion. 

(c)  The  term  "one  of  the  Contracting 
States"  or  "the  other  Contracting  State" 
means  the  United  States  or  Belgium,  as  the 
context  requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, a  partnership,  a  corporation,  an  es- 
tate, a  trust,  or  any  body  of  persons. 

(e)  (1)  The  term  "United  States  corpora- 
tion" or  "corporation  of  the  United  States" 
means  a  corporation  which  is  created  or  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
oi-  any  State  thereof  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  unincorporated  entity  treated 
as  a  United  States  corporation  for  United 
States  tax  purposes,  provided  that  such  cor- 
poration or  entity  is  not  a  Belgian  corpora- 
tion for  Belgian  tax  purposes;   and 

(11)  The  term  "Belgian  corporation"  or 
"corporation  of  Belgium"  means  any  entity 
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which  under  Belgian  tax  law  (A)  Is  either  a 
body  corporate  or  is  treated  as  a  body  cor- 
porate and  (B)  is  a  resident  of  Belgium, 
provided  that  such  entity  is  not  a  United 
States  corporation  for  United  States  tax  pur- 
poses. 

(f)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate, 
and 

(11)  In  the  case  of  Belgium,  the  competent 
authority  according  to  Belgian  legislation. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  any  National 
State,  whether  or  not  one  of  the  Contracting 
States. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)(d)  of  Article 
25  (Mutual  Agreement  Procedure),  any  oth- 
er term  used  In  this  Convention  and  not  de- 
fined in  this  Convention  shall,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  have  the  mean- 
ing which  It  has  under  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  whose  tax  Is  being  determined. 

Article  4 — Fiscal  Domicile 

(1)   In  this  Convention: 

(a)  The  term  "resident  of  Belgium" 
means : 

(I)  A  Belgian  corporation,  and 

(II)  Any  person  (other  than  a  corpora- 
tion) who  Is  a  resident  of  Belgium  for  pur- 
poses of  its  tax. 

(b)  The  term  "resident  of  the  United 
States"  means: 

(1)  A  United  States  corporation,  and 

(11)  Any  person  (except  a  corporation  or 
any  other  entity  treated  as  a  corporation  for 
United  States  tax  purposes)  resident  in  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  its  tax,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  partnership,  estate,  or  trust 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  income  derived 
by  such  person  Is  subject  to  United  States 
tax  as  the  income  of  a  resident. 

(2)  Where  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  an  Individual  Is  a  resident  of 
both  Contracting  States: 

(a)  He  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident 
of  that  Contracting  State  In  which  he  main- 
tains his  permanent  home.  If  he  has  a  per- 
manent home  In  both  Contracting  States  or 
In  neither  of  the  Contracting  States,  he  shall 
be  deemed  a  resident  of  that  Contracting 
State  with  which  his  personal  and  economic 
relations  are  closest  (center  of  vital  inter- 
ests) : 

(b)  If  the  Contracting  State  in  which  he 
has  his  center  of  vital  interests  cannot  be 
determined,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  that  Contracting  State  in  which  he 
has  a  habitual  abode; 

(c)  If  he  has  a  habitual  abode  in  both 
Contracting  States  or  in  neither  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  Contracting  State  of  which 
be  Is  a  citizen;  and 

(d)  If  he  is  a  citizen  of  both  Contracting 
States  or  of  neither  Contracting  State  the 
competent  autnorities  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  settle  the  question  by  mutual 
agreement. 

For  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  perma- 
nent home  is  the  place  where  an  individual 
dwells  with  his  family. 

Article  5 — Permanent  Establishment 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention, 
the  term  "permanent  establishment"  means 
a  fixed  place  of  business  through  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
engages  In  industrial  or  commercial  activity. 

(2)  The  term  "fixed  place  of  business"  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to: 

(a)  A  seat  of  management; 

(b)  A  branch; 

(c)  An  office: 

(d)  A  factory; 

(e)  A  workshop; 

(f )  A  warehouse; 

(g)  A  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  resources;  and 


(h)  A  building  site  or  construction  or  in- 
stallation project  which  exists  for  more  than 
12  months. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (I)  and 
(2) ,  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not  in- 
clude a  fixed  place  of  business  used  only  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following : 

(a)  The  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
storage,  display,  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  resident; 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for 
the  purpose  of  storage,  display,  or  delivery; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for  the 
purpose  of  processing  by  another  person; 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  information, 
for  the  resident; 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  Information,  for  scientific  re- 
search, or  for  similar  activities  which  have  a 
preparatory  or  auxiliary  character,  for  the 
resident;  or 

(f )  The  maintenance  of  a  building  site  or 
construction  or  Installation  project  which 
does  not  exist  for  more  than  12  months. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (a), 
(C)  and  (d)  of  paragraph  (3),  if  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  has  a  fixed 
place  of  business  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  goods  or  merchandise  are  either : 

(a)  Subjected  to  processing  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  by  another  person  (wheth- 
er or  not  purchased  in  the  other  Contracting 
State) ;  or 

(b)  Purchased  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  (and  such  goods  or  merchandise  are  not 
subjected  to  processing  outside  the  other 
Contracting  State) 

such  resident  shall  be  considered  to  have  a 
permanent  establishment  in  that  other  Con- 
tracting State,  if  all  or  part  of  such  goods  or 
merchandise  is  sold  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
resident  for  use,  consumption,  or  disposition 
in  that  other  Contracting  State, 

(5)  A  person  acting  in  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  on  behalf  of  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State,  other  than  an  agent 
of  an  Independent  status  to  whom  paragraph 
(6)  applies,  shall  be  deemed  to  b-  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  the  first-mentioned 
Contracting  State  if  such  person  has,  and 
habitually  exercises  In  the  first-mentioned 
Contracting  State,  an  authority  to  conclude 
contracts  In  the  name  of  that  resident,  unless 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  is  limited  to 
the  purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  for 
that  resident. 

(6)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  per- 
manent establlsb-nent  In  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  merely  because  such  resident  en- 
gages In  industrial  or  commercial  activity  In 
that  other  Contracting  State  through  a 
broker,  general  commission  agent,  or  any 
other  agent  of  an  independent  status,  where 
such  broker  or  agent  is  acting  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  business.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  broker  or 
agent  acting  on  behalf  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany If  such  broker  or  agent  has,  and  habit- 
ually exercises,  an  authority  to  conclude  con- 
tracts in  the  name  of  that  company. 

(7)  The  fact  that  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  Is  a  related  person  with 
respect  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  or  with  respect  to  a  person  who  en- 
gages In  industrial  or  commercial  activity  in 
that  other  Contracting  State  (whether 
through  a  permanent  establishment  or  other- 
wise) shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  that  resident  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  that  other  Contract- 
ing State. 

(8)  The  principles  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(1)    through  (7)   shall  be  applied  In  deter- 


mining whether  there  Is  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  a  State  other  than  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  or  whether  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  has  a  permanent  establishment  In  one 
of  the  Contracting  States. 

Article  6 — Income  From  Real  Property 

(1)  Income  from  real  property.  Including 
royalties  In  respect  of  the  operation  of  mines, 
quarries,  or  other  natural  resources  and  gains 
derived  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position of  such  property  or  of  the  right 
giving  rise  to  such  royalties,  may  be  taxed  by 
the  Contracting  State  in  which  such  real 
property,  mines,  quarries,  or  other  natural 
resources  are  situated.  For  purposes  of  this 
Convention  interest  on  Indebtedness  secured 
by  real  property  or  secured  by  a  right  giving 
rise  to  royalties  in  respect  of  the  operation  of 
mines,  quarries,  or  other  natural  resources 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  income  from  real 
property. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  income 
derived  from  the  usufruct,  direct  use,  letting, 
or  use  in  any  other  form  of  real  property. 

Article   7 — Business  Profits 

(1)  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  unless  such  resident  is  en- 
gaged in  industrial  or  commercial  activity  in 
that  other  Contracting  State  through  a  per- 
manent establishment  situated  therein.  If 
such  resident  is  so  engaged,  tax  may  be  im- 
posed by  that  other  Contracting  State  on 
the  industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  such 
resident  but  only  on  so  much  of  such  profits 
as  are  attributable  to  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment. 

(2)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  is  engaged  in  industrial  or 
commercial  activity  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  through  a  permanent  establishment 
situated  therein,  there  shall  In  each  Con- 
tracting State  be  attributed  to  the  perma- 
nent establishment  the  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial profits  which  would  be  attributable 
to  such  permanent  establishment  if  such 
permanent  establishment  were  an  independ- 
ent entity  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
activities  under  the  same  or  similar  condi- 
tions and  dealing  wholly  Independently. 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  the  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  profits  of  a  permanent 
establishment,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  de- 
ductions expenses  which  are  reasonably  con- 
nected with  such  profits,  including  executive 
and  general  administrative  expenses,  whether 
incurred  in  the  Contracting  State  in  which 
the  permanent  establishment  Is  situated  or 
elsewhere. 

(4)  No  profits  shall  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  merely  by  reason  of  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  merchandise  by  the  per- 
manent establishment,  or  by  the  resident  of 
which  it  Is  a  permanent  establishment,  for 
the  account  of  that  resident. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention 
the  term  "Industrial  or  commercial  profits": 

(a)  Does  Include  rents  or  royalties  derived 
from  motion  picture  films  or  films  or  tapes 
used  for  radio  or  television  broadcasting  or 
from  copyrights  thereof  and  rents  derived 
from  the  leasing  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty; 

(b)  Does  not  include  items  of  income 
specifically  dealt  with  in  other  articles  of 
this  Convention,  except  as  provided  in  such 
articles. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention, 
Items  of  income  excluded  from  Industrial  or 
commercial  profits  under  subparagraph  (b) 
may  be  taxed  separately  or  together  with 
Industrial  or  commercial  profits  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  Contracting  State 
whose  tax  is  being  determined. 
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Ai  ;TICLE  8 — Shipping   and   Transport 
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Notwithstanding   Article    7    (Business 
)   and  Article  13  (Capital  Gains),  in- 
whlch  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
States  derives  from   the  operation 
t  ;rnational  traffic  of  ships  registered  In 
I  Contracting  State,  and  gains  which  a 
of   one   of   the   Contracting   States 
from   the   sale,    exchange,    or    other 
tlon    of    ships    operated    In    Interna- 
traffic  by  such  resident  and  registered 
Contracting  State,  shall  be  exempt 
ax  by  the  other  Contracting  State. 
Notwithstanding   Article   7    (Business 
)   and  ArUcle  13   (Capital  Gains).  In- 
whlch  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
g  States  derives  from  the  operation 
tfernatlonal  traffic  of  aircraft  registered 
iher  Contracting   State   or   in   a   State 
'  irhich  the  other  Contracting  State  has 
)me  tax  convention  exempting  such 
and  gains  which  a  resident  of  one 
Contracting  States  derives  from  the 
change,  or  other  disposition  of  air- 
(  perated  in  lnt«rnational  traffic  by  such 
and  registered  In  either  Contracting 
or   in   a  State   with  which   the   other 
State  has  an  income  tax  con- 
exempting    such    Income,    shall    be 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
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A  RTICLE  9 — Associated  Enterprises 
(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tract i  ig  States  and  a  resident  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  are  related  and  where  such 
persons  make  arrangements  or  Im- 
londltlons  between  thenaselves  which 
dfferent  from  those  which  would  be 
between  independent  persons,  then 
ifcome  which  would,  but  for  those  ar- 
nts  or  conditions,  have  accrued  to 
the  resident  of  the  first-mentioned  Contract- 
ing S  ate  but,  by  reason  of  those  arrange- 
ments or  conditions,  has  not  so  accrued,  may 
be  ini  luded  in  the  income  of  the  resident 
of  the  flrst-mentloned  Contracting  State  for 
piu-po  les  of  this  Convention  and  taxed  ac- 
cordiii  gly. 


(2) 
for  pii 
son 
management. 
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A  person  Is  related  to  another  person 

1  rposes  of  this  Convention  If  either  per- 

p^rtlcipates  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 

control,  or  capital  of  the  other, 

y  third  person  or  persons  participates 

or   Indirectly   In   the   management, 

or  capital  of  both. 

Article    10 — Dividends 
Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
Contracting  States  to  a  resident  of 
Contracting  State  may  be  taxed  by 
I  Contracting  States. 
The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  the  first- 
tlined  Contracting  State  on  such  dlvl- 
ahall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  gross 
t  actually  distributed.  The  term  "dlvl- 
shall  include  income  from  invested 
received  by  members  of  Belgian  com- 
other  than  companies  with  share  capl- 
Ijere,  under  Belgian  law,  such  income 
In  the  same  way  as  dividends. 
Paragraph   (2)   shall  not  apply  If  the 
It  of  the  dividends,  being  a  resident 
of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  per- 
t    establishment    in    the    other    Con- 
State  and  the  shares  with  respect  to 
the  dividends  are  paid  are  effectively 
ted  with   such  permanent  establish- 
In  such  a  case.  Article   7    (Business 
I   shall  apply,  provided  that  Belgium 
lot   be  prevented   from   Imposing   Its 
e    property    prepayment    (pr^compte 
T)  in  accordance  with  Belgian  law. 
)ivldends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
.   resident   of   the   other   Contracting 
!  hall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other 
State.  This  paragraph  shall  not 


permanent  establishment  in  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  shares  with  respect 
to  which  the  dividends  are  paid  are  effec- 
tively connected  with  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment, or 

(b)  If  the  dividends  are  paid  by  a  United 
States  corporation  and  are  received  within 
Belgium  by  a  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

Article  11 — Interest 

(1)  Interest  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  ContrMting  States  by  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  may  be  taxed 
by  both  Contracting  States. 

(2)  The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  on  interest  derived  from 
sources  within  that  Contracting  State  by  a 
resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  exceed  15  percent. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  interest  derived  by  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  from  sources  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State  if  It  is: 

(a)  Interest  arising  out  of  commercial 
credit — Including  credit  which  is  represented 
by  commercial  paper — resulting  from  de- 
ferred payments  for  goods  or  merchandise 
or  services  supplied  by  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  to  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State, 

(b)  Interest  paid  between  banks,  except 
on  loans  represented  by  bearer  instruments, 
or 

(c)  Interest  arising  from  deposits,  not 
represented  by  bearer  Instruments,  made  In 
banks  or  other  financial  Institutions. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  interest  beneficially  derived  by  one  of 
the  Contracting  States,  or  by  an  instrumen- 
tality of  that  Contracting  State,  not  subject 
to  tax  by  that  Contracting  State  on  its  In- 
come, shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other 
Contracting  State. 

(5)  The  term  "Interest"  as  used  In  this 
Convention  means  Income  from  bonds.  Gov- 
ernment securities,  notes  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  whether  or  not  secured  and 
whether  or  not  carrying  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  profits,  and  debt-claims  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  all  other  Income  assimilated 
to  income  from  money  lent  by  the  taxation 
law  of  the  Contracting  State  in  which  the 
Income  h.is  its  source,  but  not  Interest  which 
is  considcTed  as  dividends  In  accordance 
with  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  10  (Dividends);  It  Includes,  in  the 
case  of  Belgium,  prizes  on  lottery  bonds. 

(6)  Interest  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only 
if  paid  by  such  Contracting  State,  a  political 
subdivision  or  a  local  authority  thereof,  or 
by  a  resident  of  that  Contracting  State.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence: 

(a)  If  the  person  paying  the  interest 
(whether  or  not  such  person  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States)  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  In  connection  with  which  the  Indebt- 
edness on  which  the  interest  Is  paid  was 
incurred  and  such  Interest  Is  borne  by  such 
permanent  establishment,   or 

(b)  If  the  person  paying  the  interest  is  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
and  has  a  permanent  establishment  In  a 
State  other  than  a  Contracting  State  In  con- 
nection with  which  the  Indebtedness  on 
which  the  Interest  Is  paid  was  Incurred  and 
such  Interest  is  paid  to  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State,  and  such  Interest 
Is  borne  by  such  permanent  establishment, 
such  Interest  shall  be  deemed  to  be  from 
sources  within  the  State  In  which  the  per- 
manent establishment  Is  situated. 

(7)  Paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  shall  not 
apply  If  the  recipient  of  the  Interest,  being 
a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States, 
has  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other 
Contracting  Ctate  and  the  Indebtedness  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  interest  Is  effectively  connected 


with  such  permanent  establishment.  In  such 
a  case,  the  provisions  of  Article  7  (Business 
Profits)   shall  apply. 

(8)  Where  any  Interest  paid  by  a  person  to 
any  related  person  exceeds  an  amount  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  per- 
son, the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply 
only  to  so  much  of  the  Interest  as  would 
have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  person.  In 
such  a  case  the  excess  payment  may  be  taxed 
according  to  its  own  law  by  the  Contracting 
State  from  which  the  Interest  Is  derived. 

(9)  Interest  paid  by  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other  than 
a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if: 

(a)  Such  Interest  Is  treated  as  Income  from 
sources  within  that  other  Contracting  State 
under  paragraph  (6); 

(b)  The  recipient  of  the  Interest  has  a 
permanent  establishment  In  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  indebtedness  giving 
rise  to  the  interest  is  effectively  connected 
with  such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(c)  Such  Interest  is  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  and  Is  received  within 
Belgium  by  a  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

Article  12 — Royalties 

(1)  Royalties  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State. 

(2)  The  term  "royalties"  as  used  in  this 
article  means: 

(a)  Payment  of  any  kind  made  as  consid- 
eration for  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use, 
copyrights  of  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific 
works  (but  not  Including  copyrights  of  mo- 
tion picture  films  or  films  or  tapes  used  for 
radio  or  television  broadcasting),  patents, 
designs,  models,  plans,  secret  processes  or 
formulae,  trademarks,  or  other  like  property 
or  rights,  or  knowledge,  experience,  or  skill 
(know-how),  and 

(b)  Gains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange, 
or  other  disposition  of  any  such  right  or 
property  to  the  extent  that  the  amounts 
realized  on  such  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position for  consideration  are  contingent  on 
the  productivity,  use,  or  disposition  of  such 
right  or  property. 

(3)  Royalties  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sources  within  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  only  if  paid  by  such  Contracting  State, 
a  political  subdivision  or  a  local  authority 
thereof,  or  by  a  resident  of  that  Contracting 
State.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence: 

(a)  If  the  person  paying  the  royalties 
(whether  or  not  such  a  person  Is  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States)  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  In  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  with  which  the  right  or  prop- 
erty giving  rise  to  the  royalties  is  effectively 
connected  and  such  royalties  are  borne  by 
such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(b)  If  the  person  paying  the  royalties  Is 
a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
and  has  a  permanent  establishment  In  a 
State  other  than  a  Contracting  State  with 
which  the  right  or  property  giving  rise  to 
the  royalles  Is  effectively  connected  and  such 
royalties  are  borne  by  such  permanent 
establishment, 

such  royalties  shall  be  deemed  to  be  from 
sources  within  the  State  In  which  the  per- 
manent establishment  Is  situated. 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  royalty,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment and  the  right  or  property  giving 
rise  to  the  royalty  effectively  connected  with 
such  permanent  establishment.  In  such  a 
case  the  provision  of  Article  7  (Business  Prof- 
its) shall  apply. 
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(5)  Where  any  royalty  paid  by  a  person  to 
any  related  person  exceeds  an  amount  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  per- 
son, the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  so  much  of  the  royalty  as  would 
have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  person.  In 
such  a  case  the  excess  payment  may  be  taxed 
according  to  Its  own  law  by  the  Contracting 
State  from  which  the  royalty  Is  derived. 

Article  13 — Capttal  Gains 

Gains  derived  by  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  from  the  sale,  exchange, 
or  other  disposition  of  capital  assets  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State  unless: 

(1)  The  gain  is  derived  by  a  resident  of  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  from  the 
sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  prop- 
erty described  in  Article  6  (Income  from  R^ 
Property)  situated  within  that  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(2)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  a  resi- 
dent of  the  flrst-mentloned  Contracting 
State,  has  a  permanent  establishment  or 
maintains  a  fixed  base  in  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  property  giving  rise  to 
the  gain  is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment  or  such  fixed  base, 
or 

(3)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  an  In- 
dividual resident  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State,  is  present  in  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  or  periods  aggre- 
gating 183  days  or  more  in  the  taxable  year. 

If  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  property  is  effectively  connected  with  a 
permanent  establishment,  the  provisions  of 
Article  7  (Business  Profits)  shall  apply. 

Article  14 — Independent  Personal 
Servicb 

(1)  Income  derived  by  an  individual  who 
Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  services 
in  an  Independent  capEicity,  may  be  taxed  by 
that  Contracting  State.  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  such  income  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Income  derived  by  an  individual  who 
Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  services  In 
an  Independent  capacity  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  may  be  taxed  by  that  other 
Contracting  State,  If: 

(a)  The  individual  Is  present  In  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  ag- 
gregating 183  days  or  more  In  the  taxable 
year, 

(b)  The  Individual  maintains  a  fixed  base 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
or  periods  aggregating  183  days  or  more  In 
the  taxable  year,  and  the  income  Is  attrib- 
utable to  such  fixed  base,  or 

(c)  The  individual  derives  the  Income 
from  personal  services  as  a  public  entertain- 
er, such  as  a  theater,  motion  picture,  or  tele- 
vision artist,  a  musician,  or  an  athlete,  un- 
less such  Individual  Is  present  in  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  not 
exceeding  a  total  of  90  days  during  the  tax- 
able year  and  such  Income  does  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  3,000  United  States  dollars 
or  Its  equivalent  in  Belgian  francs  during 
the  taxable  year. 

Article  15 — Dependent  Personal 
Service 
(1)  Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  remunera- 
tion derived  by  an  individual  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  from 
labor  or  personal  services  performed  as  an 
employee,  Including  Income  from  services 
performed  by  an  officer  of  a  company,  may  be 
taxed  by  that  Contracting  State.  Except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (2)  and  Article  20 
(Teachers)  and  Article  21  (Students  and 
Trainees)  such  remuneration  derived  from 
labor  or  personal  services  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  may  also  be  taxed  by  that 
other  Contracting  State. 


(2)  Remuneration  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  derived  by  an  Individual  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  if: 

(a)  He  is  present  in  that  Contracting  State 
for  a  period  or  p>eriods  aggregating  less  than 
183  days  In  the  taxable  year: 

(b)  He  is  an  employee  of  a  resident  of  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  or  of  a 
permanent  establishment  maintained  In  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State;  and 

(c)  The  remuneration  Is  not  borne  as  such 
by  a  permanent  establishment  which  the 
employer  has  In  that  other  Contracting 
State. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  remuneration  derived  by  an  Individual 
from  labor  or  personal  services  performed  as 
an  employee  aboard  ships  or  aircraft  regis- 
tered In  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
operated  by  a  resident  of  that  Contracting 
State  in  international  traffic  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State 
If  such  Individual  Is  a  member  of  the  regular 
complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

Article  16 — Directors'  Fees 
Notwithstanding  Articles  14  (Independent 
Personal  Services)  and  15  (Dependent  Per- 
sonal Services),  a  director's  fee  derived  by 
an  Individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  In  his  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  (but  not  in- 
cluding fixed  or  contingent  payments  derived 
In  his  capacity  as  an  officer  or  employee), 
which  cannot  be  taken  as  a  deduction  by  the 
corporation  but  Is  treated  In  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  as  a  distribution  of  profits,  may 
be  taxed  by  that  other  Contracting  State. 

Article  17 — Social  SECtmiTY  Payments 
Social  security  payments  and  similar  pen- 
sions paid  by,  or  out  of  public  funds  created 
by,  one  of  the  Contracting  States  or  a  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  thereof  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  be  taxable  only  in  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State. 

Article  18 — Pensions  and  Annuities 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  Articles  17  (Social 
Security  Payments)  and  19  (Governmental 
Functions),  pensions  and  other  similar  re- 
muneration paid  to  an  individual  who  is  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  in 
consideration  of  past  employment  shall  be 
taxable  only  In  that  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Alimony  and  annuities  paid  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  a  re.sident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  be  taxable  only  in  that 
Contracting  State. 

(3)  The  term  "pensions  and  other  similar 
remuneration",  as  used  in  this  article,  means 
periodic  payments  made  after  retirement  or 
death  In  consideration  for  services  rendered, 
or  by  way  of  compensation  for  Injuries  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  past  employment. 

(4)  The  term  "annuities",  as  used  in  this 
article,  means  a  stated  sum  paid  pertodically 
at  stated  times  during  life,  or  during  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years,  under  an  obligation  to 
make  the  payments  In  return  for  adequate 
and  full  consideration  (other  than  for  serv- 
ices rendered). 

Article  19 — Government  Functions 

(1)  Notwithstanding  Article  15  (Dependent 
Personal  Services),  17  (Social  Security  Pay- 
ments) ,  and  18  (Private  Pensions  and  Annui- 
ties) ,  wages,  salaries,  and  similar  remunera- 
tion, including  pensions  or  similar  benefits, 
paid  by  or  from  public  funds  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States,  or  a  political  subdivision 
or  local  authority  thereof,  for  labor  or  per- 
sonal services  performed  for  that  Contracting 
State,  or  for  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions 
or  local  authorities.  In  the  discharge  of  gov- 
ernmental functions: 

(a)  To  a  citizen  of  that  Contracting  State 
or 


(b)  To  a  citizen  of  a  State  ether  than  a 
Contracting  State  and  who  comes  to  the 
other  Contracting  State  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  by  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division or  a  local  authority  thereof,  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Articles  i5  (Depend- 
ent Personal  Services),  17  (Social  Security 
Payments),  and  18  (Private  Pensions  and 
Annuities)  shall  apply  to  wages,  salaries, 
and  pensions  paid  In  respect  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  the  flrst-mentloned 
Contracting  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
or  a  local  authority  thereof. 

Article  20 — Teachers 

( 1 )  An  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he 
becomes  temporarily  present  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  who,  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Government  of  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  or  of  a  university  or  other 
recognized  educational  Institution  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  Is  temporarily  pres- 
ent In  that  other  Contracting  State  for  the 
primary  purpwse  of  teaching  or  engaging  in 
research,  or  both,  at  a  university  or  other 
recognized  educational  institution  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Contracting 
State  on  his  Income  from  personal  services 
for  teaching  or  research  at  such  university 
or  educational  institution,  for  a  pterlod  not 
exceeding  2  years  from  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival in  that  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  Income 
from  research  If  such  research  Is  undertaken 
not  In  the  public  Interest  but  primarily  for 
the  private  benefit  of  a  specific  person  or 
persons. 

Article  21 — Students  and  Trainees 

(1)  (a)  An  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time 
he  becomes  temporarily  present  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  who  Is  temporiwily 
present  In  that  other  Contracting  State  for 
the  primary  purpose  of: 

(I)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
ognized educational  Institution  in  that  other 
Contracting  State,  or 

(II)  Securing  training  required  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profession  or  professional 
specialty,  or 

(III)  Studying  or  doing  research  as  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from 
a  governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  educational  organization, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other 
Contracting  State  with  respect  to  amounts 
described  in  subparagraph  (b)  for  a  jieriod 
not  exceeding  5  taxable  years  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  that  other  Contracting 
State. 

(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  are: 

(1)  Gifts  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
his  maintenance,  education,  study,  research, 
or  training; 

(11)  The  grant,  allowance,  or  award;  and 
(HI)  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed in  that  other  Contracting  State  in 
an  amount  not  In  excess  of  2.000  United 
States  dollars  or  its  equivalent  in  Belgian 
francs  for  any  taxable  year. 

(2)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes temporarily  present  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  who  is  temporarily  present 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  as  an  em- 
ployee of,  or  under  contract  with,  a  resident 
of  the  flrst-mentloned  Contracting  State,  for 
the  primary  purpose  of :' 

(a)  Acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  or  other  than  a  person  related 
to  such  resident,  or 

(b)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
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ogillzed  educational  institution  in  that  other 
Co)  itractlng  Stale,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
of  i2  consecutive  months  with  respect  to  his 
tncpme  from  personal  services  in  an  aggre- 
amount  not  in  excess  of  5,000  United 
dollars  or   its  equivalent  in   Belgian 
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)   An  Individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
he  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he  be- 
temporarily  present  in  the  other  Con- 
ing State  and  who  is  temporarily  pres- 
in   that   other  Contracting  State  for  a 
not  exceeding  1  year,  as  a  participant 
i  program  sponsored  by  the  Government 
hat  other  Contracting  State,  for  the  pri- 
,•  purpose  of  training,  research,  or  study, 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
ting  State   with   respect   to   his  Income 
personal   services   in   respect   of   such 
ning.  research,  or  stvidy  performed  in  that 
Contracting    State    in    an    aggregate 
not  in  excess  of  10,000  United  States 
ars  or  its  equivalent  in  Belgian  francs. 
)   The  benefits  provided  under  Article  20 
achers)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article 
extend  only  for  such  period  of  time  as 
reasonably  or  customarily  be  required 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  but  In 
case  shall  any  individual  have  the  bene- 
provided  therein  for  more  than  a  total  of 
ixable  years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival. 

Article  22 — Income  Not  Expressly 

Mentioned 
Lems  of  Income  of  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
itractlng  States  which  are  not  expressly 
me  itloned  In  the  foregoing  articles  of  this 
Co;  ivention  shall  be  taxable  only  in  that  Con- 
:ting  State  except  that  if  such  Income  Is 
dei  ived  from  sources  within  the  other  Con- 
a  :tlng  State,  that  other  Contracting  State 
ma  )  also  tax  such  Income. 

Ar-  icle  23 — Relief  From  Double  Taxation 
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)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
his  Convention,  a  Contracting  State  may 
its  citizens  and  residents  as  determined 
ler  Article  4  (Fiscal  Domicile)  as  if  this 
vention  had  not  come  into  effect,  pro- 

however,  that: 
>  This    provision   shall   not   affect    the 
conferred    by    a   Contracting   State 
this  article  and  Articles  17  (Social  Se- 
Payments),   24    (Nondiscrimination), 
25  (Mutual  Agreement  Procedure). 
)   This   provision   shall    not   affect    the 
conferred   by   a   Contracting   State 
Articles  19  (Grovernmental  Functions), 
(Teachers),     and     21      (Students     and 
) ,  upon  individuals  who  are  neither 
of,  nor  have  immigrant  status  in. 
Contracting  State. 

)    Subject  to  the  provisions  of  United 

law  applicable  for  the  taxable  year, 

United  States  shall  allow  to  a  citizen  or 

of   the   United   States   as   a   credit 

United   States   tax    the   appropriate 

of    Belgian    tax;    such    appropriate 

shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 

paid   to  Belgium   but  shall   not  exceed 

amount  of  United  States  tax  attributable 

income    from    Belgian    sources.    Income 

ch  has  been  taxed  by  Belgium  in  accord- 

with   Articles   6  through   21   shall,  for 

purpose  of  applying  the  United  States 

it  in  relation  to  Belgian  tax,  be  treated 

ncome  from  Belgian  sources. 

In   the   case   of   income  derived   from 
in   the    United    States,    relief   from 
taxation  shall  be  granted  in  Belgium 
1  he  following  manner: 

)    Where  a  resident  of  Belgium  derives 

which  Is  not  subject  to  the  provisions 

subparagraphs    (b)    through    (d)    below 

which  has  been  taxed  by  the  United 

in  accordance  with  Articles  6  through 

Belgium  shall  exempt  such  Income  from 

but  may.  In  calculating  the  amount  of 

on  the  remainder  of  the  Income  of  that 

,  apply  the  rate  of  tax  which  would 
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have  been  applicable  if  such  income  had  not 
been  exempted. 

(b)  Where  a  resident  of  Belgium  receives 
dividends  (which  are  not  exempt  under 
subparagraph  (d) )  ti  which  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  of  Article  10  (Dividends)  ap- 
ply. Interest  to  which  the  provisions  of  f>ara- 
graph  (2)  or  paragraph  (8)  of  Article  11 
(Interest)  apply  or  royalties  to  which  the 
provi.~lons  of  paragraph  (5)  of  Article  12 
(Royalties)  apply,  Belgium  shall  -educe  the 
Belgl.in  tax  Imposed  thereon  by  a  credit  in 
respect  of  the  tax  borne  in  the  United  States. 
The  credit  shall  be  allowed  against  the  tax 
imposed  on  the  net  amount  of  the  dividends 
from  corporations  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  of  interest  and  royalties  from  sources 
In  the  United  States  which  have  been  taxed 
there;  the  credit  shall  be  the  fixed  amount 
in  respect  of  the  foreign  tax  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  existing  Belgian  Uiw,  sub- 
ject to  any  subsequent  modification — which, 
however,  shall  not  affect  the  principle  hereof. 

(c)  Where  a  re.sident  of  Belgium  receives 
Income  to  which  the  provisions  of  Article 
22  (Income  Not  Expressly  Mentioned)  ap- 
ply and  which  has  been  taxed  by  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  Belgian  tax  propor- 
tionately attributable  to  such  Income  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  im- 
posed In  accordance  with  Belgian  law,  if  such 
Income  were  taxed  as  earned  incone  derived 
from  sources  outside  Belgium  and  subject  to 
foreign  tax. 

(d)  Where  a  Belgian  corporation  owns 
shares  in  a  United  States  corporation  which 
is  subject  in  the  United  States  to  tax  on  its 
profits,  the  dividends  which  are  paid  to  it  by 
the  latter  corporation  and  which  may  be 
taxed  in  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  10  (Dividends)  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  corporate  income  tax  in  Belgium  to  the 
extent  that  exemption  would  have  been  ac- 
corded If  the  two  corporations  had  been 
corporations  of  Belgium;  this  provision  shall 
not  prohibit  the  withholding  from  those  divi- 
dends of  the  movable  property  prepayment 
(precompte  moblller)  imposed  by  Belgian 
law. 

(e)  A  Belgian  corporation  which,  during 
the  whole  of  an  accounting  period  of  a  United 
States  corporation  which  Is  subject  there 
to  tax  on  Its  profits,  has  held  the  direct  own- 
ership of  shares  in  the  latter  corporation, 
shall  also  be  exempted  from  the  movable 
property  prepayment  (precompte  moblller) 
imposed  by  Belgian  law  on  the  dividends  de- 
rived from  those  shares,  provided  that  it  so 
requests  in  writing  not  later  than  the  time 
limited  for  the  submission  of  its  annual  re- 
turn; on  the  redistribution  to  its  own  share- 
holders of  the  dividends  so  exempted  those 
dividends  may  not  be  deducted  from  divi- 
dends distributed  by  that  corporation  which 
are  subject  to  the  movable  property  prepay- 
ment (precompte  moblller).  This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  when  the  first-men- 
tioned corporation  has  elected  that  its  profits 
be  charged  to  the  Individual  Income  tax. 
However,  the  application  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  limited  to  dividends  paid  by 
a  United  States  corporation  to  a  Belgian 
corporation  which  controls  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  voting  power  in  the  first-men- 
tioned corporation  where,  for  the  application 
of  the  exemption  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(d) ,  a  similar  limitation  would  be  Imposed 
by  Belgian  legislation  in  respect  of  divi- 
dends paid  by  corporations  of  Belgium. 

(f  (  Where  an  Individual  who  is  a  resident 
of  Belgium  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
receives  income  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  which  is  not  exempt  from  Bel- 
gian tax  under  subparagraph  (a)  nor  cov- 
ered by  subparagraph  (c),  the  amount  of 
the  Belgian  Individual  Income  tax  propor- 
tionately attributable  to  such  income  may 
not  exceed : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  dividends.  Interest,  and 
royalties,  an  amount  which,  after  allowance 


of  the  fixed  amount  In  respect  of  the  foreign 
tax,  where  applicable,  corresponds  to  20 
percent  of  such  income; 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  other  income  concerned, 
the  amount  which  would  be  imposed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Belgian  law,  if  such  income 
were  taxed  as  earned  income  derived  from 
sources  outside  Belgium  and  subject  to  for- 
eign tax. 

(gl  When  in  accordance  with  Belgian  law, 
losses  Incurred  by  a  resident  of  Belgium  in 
a  permanent  establishment  situated  in  the 
United  States  have  been  effectively  deducted 
from  the  profits  of  that  resident  for  his  taxa- 
tion in  Belgium,  the  exemption  provided  in 
subparagraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  in  Belgium 
to  the  profits  of  other  taxable  periods  at- 
tributable to  that  establishment  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  profits  have  also  been  reduced 
for  United  States  tax  purposes  by  reason  of 
compensation  for  the  said  losses. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  Is 
treated  as  a  United  States  corporation  for 
United  States  tax  purposes  and  as  a  Belgian 
corporation  for  Belgian  tax  purposes,  re- 
lief from  double  taxation  shall  be  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3). 

Article  24 — Nondiscrimination 

(1)  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
Stales  who  Is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  subjected  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  a  citizen  of  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  who  Is  a  resident  thereof. 

(2)  A  permanent  establishment  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  has 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  shall  not  be 
subject  In  that  other  Contracting  State  to 
more  burdensome  taxes  than  a  resident  of 
that  other  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
same  activities.  This  paragraph  shall  not  be 
construed  as  obliging  a  Contracting  State 
to  grant  to  Individual  residents  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  any  personal  allowances, 
reliefs,  or  deductions  for  taxation  purposes 
on  account  of  civil  status  or  family  respon- 
sibilities which  it  grants  to  its  own  indi- 
vidual residents. 

(3)  A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  one  or  more  residents  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  shall  not  be  subjected  in 
the  first-mentioned  Contracting  State  to  any 
taxation  or  any  requirement  connected  there- 
with which  Is  other  or  more  burdensome 
than  the  taxation  and  connected  require- 
ments to  which  a  corporation  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
same  activities,  the  capital  of  which  Is  wholly 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  residents 
of  the  first-mentioned  Contracting  State,  Is 
or  may  be  subjected. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  ap- 
ply to  taxes  of  every  kind  whether  imposed 
at  the  National,  State,  or  local  level. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  be  construed  as  preventing  Belgium  from 
taxing  the  total  profits  attributable  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  which  is  maintained 
in  Belgium  by  a  United  States  corporation,  or 
any  luilncorporated  entity,  which  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  a  rate  which — 
before  the  application  of  the  surcharges 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  (b)  (vl)  of  Article 
2 — is  the  highest  rate  at  which  the  profits  of 
a  Belgian  corporation  may  be  taxed. 

(a)  However,  as  long  as  Belgium  Imposes 
Its  tax  on  the  distributed  profits  of  a  Belgian 
corporation  at  a  rate  which  is  lower  than  such 
highest  rate  then  the  Belgian  tax  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  profits  of  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment which  Is  deemed  to  be  distributed 
shall  be  imposed  at  a  rate  which — before  the 
application  of  the  surcharges  specified  In 
paragraph  (l)(b)(vi)  of  Article  2 — shall  not 
exceed  the  highest  rate  at  which  such  tax 
may  be  Imposed  on  the  distributed  profits  cf 
a  Belgian  corporation. 
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(b)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
permanent  establishment  which  is  main- 
tained in  Belgium  shall  be  deemed  to  distrib- 
ute the  same  percentage  of  its  profits  as  such 
resident  distributes  from  Its  total  profits. 

Article  25 — Mxjtital  Agreement  PaocEDtmE 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  considers  that  the  action  of 
one  or  both  of  the  Contracting  States  re- 
sults or  will  result  for  him  in  taxation  not 
in  accordance  with  this  Convention,  he  may, 
notwithstanding  the  remedies  provided  by 
the  national  laws  of  the  Contracting  States, 
present  his  case  to  the  competent  authority 
of  the  Contracting  State  of  which  he  is  a 
resident  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  no- 
tification (or  collection  at  source)  of  the 
tax  which  has  been  last  asserted  or  collected. 
Should  the  resident's  claim  be  considered 
to  have  merit  by  the  competent  authority  of 
the  Contracting  State  to  which  the  claim  is 
made,  the  competent  authority  shall  en- 
deavor to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
competent  authority  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of 
taxation  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by 
mutual  agreement  any  difficulties  or  doubts 
arising  as  to  the  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion. In  particular,  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  Contracting  States  may  agree: 

(a)  To  the  same  attribution  of  industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  and  its  permanent  es- 
tablishment situated  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State; 

(b)  To  the  same  allocation  of  Income,  de- 
ductions, credits,  or  allowances  between  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
any  related  person; 

(c)  To  the  same  determination  of  the 
source  of  particular  Items  of  Income;  or 

(d)  To  the  same  meaning  of  any  term  used 
In  this  Convention. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  may  communicate  with  each 
other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  agreement  in  the  sense  of  this  article. 
When  It  seems  advisable  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  agreement,  the  competent  authori- 
ties may  meet  together  for  an  oral  exchange 
of  opinions. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  tiie  competent  au- 
thorities reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes  on 
such  income  shall  be  adjusted  and  refund  or 
credit  of  teixes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the  Con- 
tracting States  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement. 

Article  26 — Exchange  of  Information 

(1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  such  informa- 
tion as  Is  pertinent  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Convention  or  preventing  fraud 
or  fiscal  evasion  in  relation  to  the  taxes 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Convention. 
Any  Information  so  exchanged  shall  be 
treated  as  secret  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
any  persons  other  than  those  (including  a 
court  or  administrative  body)  concerned 
with  assessment,  collection,  enforcement,  or 
prosecution  in  respect  of  the  taxes  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  be  construed  so  as  to  impose  on 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  the  obligation: 

(a)  To  carry  out  administrative  measures 
8t  variance  with  the  laws  or  the  adminis- 
trative practice  of  that  Contracting  State 
or  the  other  Contracting  State; 

(b)  To  supply  particulars  which  are  not 
obtainable  under  the  laws,  or  In  the  normal 
course  of  the  administration,  of  that  Con- 
tracting State  or  of  the  other  Contracting 
State;  or 

(c)  To  supply  information  which  would 
disclose  any  trade,  business.  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  professional  secret  or  trade  proc- 


ess or  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 

(3  The  exchange  of  Information  shall  be 
either  on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 
reference  to  particular  cases.  TTie  competent 
authorities  of  the  Contracting  States  may 
agree  on  the  list  of  Information  which  shall 
be  furnished  on  a  routine  basis. 

Article  27 — Assistance  in  Collection 

( 1 )  Each  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
endeavor  to  collect  on  behaU  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  such  taxes  Imposed  by 
that  other  Contracting  State  as  will  ensure 
that  any  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  tax 
granted  under  this  Convention  by  that  other 
Contracting  State  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by 
persons  not  entitled  to  such  benefits. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  this  article  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  impose  upon  a  Contracting 
State  the  obligation  to  carry  out  administra- 
tive measures  at  variance  with  the  regula- 
tions and  practices  of  either  Contracting 
State  or  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State's  sovereignty, 
security,   or   public   policy. 

Article  28 — Miscellaneous 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  af- 
fect the  fiscal  privileges  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  officials  under  the  general  rules 
of  international  law  or  ander  the  provisions 
of  special  agreements. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  be  construed  to  restrict  in  any  manner 
any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduction,  credit, 
or  other  allowance  now  or  hereafter  ac- 
corded : 

(a)  By  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
Slates  in  the  determination  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  that  Contracting  State,  or 

(b)  By  any  other  agreement  between  the 
Contracting  States. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
Contracting  States  may  communicate  with 
each  other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  29 — Extension  to  Territories 

(1)  The  United  States  may,  at  any  time 
while  this  Convention  continues  in  force, 
by  a  wTltten  notification  given  to  Belgium 
through  diplomatic  channels,  declare  its  de- 
sire that  the  operation  of  this  Convention, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  with  such  modi- 
fications as  may  be  found  necessary  for  spe- 
cial application  in  a  particular  case,  shall 
extend  to  all  or  any  of  the  areas  (to  which 
this  Convention  is  not  otherwise  applicable) 
for  whose  International  relations  It  is  respon- 
sible and  which  impose  taxes  substantially 
similar  in  character  to  those  wliich  are  the 
subject  of  this  Convention.  When  Belgium 
has,  by  a  written  communication  through 
diplomatic  channels,  signified  to  the  United 
States  that  such  notification  is  accepted  in 
respect  of  such  area  or  areas,  and  the  notifi- 
cation and  communication  have  been  rati- 
fied and  instruments  of  ratification  ex- 
changed, this  Convention,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  8i>ecial  application  in  a 
particular  case,  as  specified  In  the  notifica- 
tion, shall  apply  to  the  area  or  areas  named 
in  the  notification  and  shall  have  effect  on 
and  after  the  date  or  dates  specified  therein. 

(2)  At  any  time  after  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  an  extension  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  either  of  the  Contracting  States  may, 
by  6  months'  prior  notice  of  termination 
given  to  the  other  Contracting  State  through 
diplomatic  channels,  terminate  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention  to  any  area  to 
which  it  has  been  extended  under  paragraph 
(1 ) ,  and  in  such  event  this  Convention  .shall 
cease  to  have  effect,  beginning  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  January  next  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  6-month  period,  in  the  area 
or  areas  named  therein,  but  without  affect- 
ing its  continued  application  to  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  or  to  any  other  area  to  which 
it  has  been  extended  under  paragraph  (1). 


(3)  In  the  application  of  this  Convention 
in  relation  to  any  area  to  which  it  is  ex- 
tended by  notification  by  the  United  States, 
reference  to  the  "United  States"  shall  be 
construed   tis   referring   to   that   area. 

(4)  The  termination  in  respect  of  the 
United  States  or  Belgium  of  this  Convention 
under  Article  31  (Termination)  shall,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  agreed  by  both  Contract- 
ing States,  terminate  the  application  of  this 
Convention  to  any  area  to  which  the  Conven- 
tion has  been  extended  under  this  article. 

Article  30 — Energy  Into  Force 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  shall  enter  into  force  1  month  after  the 
date  of  exchange  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification.  The  provisions  shall  for  the  first 
time  have  effect  with  respect  to  Income  of 
calendar  years  or  taxable  years  beginning  (or, 
in  the  case  of  taxes  payable  at  the  source, 
payments  made)  on  or  after  January  1.  1971. 

(2)  As  between  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium, the  Convention  between  Belgium  and 
the  United  States  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fis- 
cal Evasion  with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income 
signed  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  October  28, 
1948;  modified  and  supplemented  by  the 
Supplementary  Conventions  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  September  9,  1952,  and  August  22, 
1957.  and  by  the  Protocol  signed  at  Brussels 
on  May  21,  1965,  shall  terminate  and  cease 
to  have  effect  in  respect  of  Income  to  which 
this  Convention  applies  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  article. 

Article  31 — Termination 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
until  terminated  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States.  Either  Contracting  State  may  termi- 
nate the  Convention  at  any  time  after  5  years 
from  the  date  on  which  this  Convention  en- 
ters Into  force  provided  that  at  least  6 
months'  prior  notice  of  termination  has  been 
given  through  diplomatic  channels.  In  such 
event  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  have  ef- 
fect as  respects  income  of  calendar  years  or 
taxable  years  beginning  (or,  in  the  case  of 
taxes  payable  at  the  source,  payments  made) 
on  or  after  January  1  next  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  6-month  period. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  par- 
agraph (1) ,  and  upon  prior  notice  to  be  given 
through  diplomatic  channels,  the  provisions 
of  Article  17  (Social  Security  Payments)  may 
be  terminated  by  either  Contracting  State  at 
any  time  after  this  Convention  enters  into 
force. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Convention  and 
have  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  9th  day  of  July, 
1970,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  languages,  the  three  texts  having 
equal  authenticity. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  S.  D.  Eisenhower. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Bf.LcruM: 

PIERRE  Harmel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  G,  D,  E,  and  I, 
91st  Congress,  second  session,  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through 
their  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutives G,  D,  E.  and  I  will  now  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive G,  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
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Prev  ention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  resj>ect  to 
Tax(  s  on  Estates  and  Inheritances,  signed  at 
Was  lington  on  July  15.  1969,  and  the  related 
Protocol  signed  on  the  same  date.  (Executive 
G.  £  ist  Congress,  first  session.) 


Tie  : 


resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 

D  was  read,  as  follows : 

Rksolved,     (tico-thirda    of    the     Senators 

pres  ?nt  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 

i  se  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 

Con  mention    between    the   United    States    of 

Am«  rlca  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  the 

Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation,  the  Preven- 

of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  lo  Taxes 

ncome,  and  the  Encouragement  of  In- 

terrlatlonal    Trade    and    Investment,    signed 

I'ort   of  Spain   on   January  9,    1970    (Ex- 

ecui  Ive    D.   91st    Congress,    second    session), 

ect  to  the  following  reservation: 

Government  of  the  United  States  does 
Eiccept  Article  7  of  the  Convention  relat- 
Co  tax  deferral  for  technical  assistance." 

Tpe  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
E  was  read,  as  follows: 
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R  •solved,  (tuo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
^oncurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Contention  between  the  United  States  of 
Ami  rlca  and  the  Republic  of  Finland  for  the 
o  dance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
lon  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
on  Income  and  Property,  signed  at 
Washington  on  March  6.  1970.  (Executive  E, 
91st  Congress,  second  session.) 

IJhe  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
I  was  read,  as  follows: 
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R  rsolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Contvention    between    the   United    States   of 
America  and  the   Kingdom  of  Belgium   for 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Pretention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
on  Income,  signed  at  Brussels  on  July 
(Executive  I.  91st  Congress,  second 


sess  on.) 


OR  3ER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE  CALEN- 
EAR.  CONDUCT  OF  MORNING 
E  USINESS  AND  VOTE  ON  CONVEN- 
1  IONS  TOMORROW 

\  r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  c  hange  my  previous  request.  This  Is  to 
sere  notice  on  the  Senate,  In  accord- 
anc»  with  an  agreement  reached  some 
tim;  ago,  that  prior  to  the  recognition 
of  ;he  various  Senators  to  whom  IV2 
hou  rs  in  time  has  been  allocated,  it  is  the 
int<ntion  of  the  joint  leadership  to  call 
up  mobjected-to  items  on  the  Legislative 
Cal  ?ndar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
1'2  hours  are  disposed  of,  there  be  a 
mo:  ning  hour  for  the  conduct  of  morn- 
ing business. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj  -ction.  It  is  so  ordered. 
\  [r.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  vote 
he  four  treaties  or  conventions  occur 
later   than   12:30   tomorrow  after- 


on 

not 

nocii 

^  T.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  mind  making  the  time  12:30? 
Otherwise  It  could  be  considerably  ear- 
lier It  would  help  us. 

\;r.  I.1ANSFIELD.  But  there  will  be 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  speeches.  Very 
wel  ;  12:30p.m. 

hr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leac  er. 

T  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  vote  will 
occur  at  12:30  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  conventions. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaramous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
siune  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  if  he  can 
give  us  the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  today  and  beyond. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  look  as 
if  we  will  be  able  to  conduct  much  more 
business  today.  Being  realistic  and,  I 
hope,  practical,  we  will  adjourn  very 
shortly  unless  a  Senator  wants  to  dis- 
cuss the  present  measure  and  a  live  quo- 
rum call  is  not  put  in  in  the  meantime. 

Tomorrow  we  will  vote  on  the  four 
treaties.  We  will  vote  once  for  the  four 
treaties.  Then  we  will  return  to  the  pend- 
ing business  to  see  how  far  we  can  get 
with  it. 

On  Monday  I  had  indicated  that  the 
bill  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
might  come  up,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
and  the  transportation  appropriation  bill 
may  be  reported  today,  it  is  anticipated 
they  would  probably  be  taken  up  first,  to 
be  followed  by  the  protection  for  con- 
sumers bill;  and  then,  after  that,  H.R. 
471  to  amend  the  act  of  May  31,  1933, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Taos  Indians. 
Hopefully  after  that  we  will  take  up  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  and  other 
matters  that  may  come  along. 


(4)  any  other  cruel  or  inhumane  method 
or  device  has  been  used  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  horse,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  chains  or  boots; 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  (A)  to 
result  in  physical  pain  to  the  horse  when 
walking,  trotting,  or  otherwise  moving.  (B) 
to  cause  extreme  physical  distress  to  the 
horse,  or   (C)    to  cause  Inflammation. 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  all  after 
"he"  down  through  and  Including  "horse." 
in  line  15,  and  Insert  "has  complied  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  prescribe  to  prevent  the 
showing  or  exhibition  of  horses  which  have 
been  sored." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROHIBITION    OP    MOVEMENT    OF 
CERTAIN   HORSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2543. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  2543)  to  prohibit  the 
movement  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  horses  which  are  "sored,"  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page 
1,  line  4,  strike  out  "1969".  and  insert 
"1970." 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  4, 
over  through  and  including  line  8,  on 
page  2,  and  insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to 
sored  If,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  Its 
gait— 

(1)  a  blistering  agent  has  been  applied 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in- 
ternally or  externally  to  any  of  the  legs, 
ankles,    feet,   or   other   parts   of   the   horse; 

(2)  burns,  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
Inflicted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  horse; 

(3)  a  chemical  agent,  or  tacks  or  nails 
have  been  used  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  horse; 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18306)  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  increases  in  the  re- 
sources of  certain  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  to  provide  for  an  an- 
nual audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1081 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  i'G3,d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pack  WOOD).  The  amendment  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"Chapter  4.   ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
"Sec.  41.  Annual  Report 

"The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 
shall  Include  in  Its  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress (1)  a  statement  with  respect  to  each 
loan  approved  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  Inter 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  a  discussion  of  how 
esKih  loan  will  benefit  the  people  of  the  recip- 
ient country,  and  (2)  a  statement  on  steps 
taken  Jointly  and  individually  by  member 
countries  of  the  Inter  American  Development 
Bank  to  restrain  their  military  expenditures, 
and  to  preserve  and  strengthen  free  and 
democratic  Institutions." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 


BROKER-DEALER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  serious  problems  cur- 
rently faced  by  the  American  securities 
industry  and  to  urge  passage  of  S.  2348. 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  se- 
curities industry  is  undergoing  a  finan- 
cial crisis.  It  has  been  reported  that  some 
150  brokerage  houses  have  been  forced 
into  liquidation  and  that  himdreds  of 
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others  have  had  to  merge  or  cut  back 
operations.  Thousands  of  investors  have 
had  their  cash  and  securities  in  broker- 
age accounts  frozen  pending  the  per- 
haps long-drawn-out  settlement  of  bank- 
ruptcy suits  or  other  court  actions. 
The  news  media  presents  increasingly 
disturbing  reports  of  the  industry's  basic 
financial  health  and  its  resources  for 
coping  with  the  current  crisis.  Respon- 
sibility for  brokerage  house  failures  is 
variously  assigned  to  poor  management, 
corrupt  practices,  inadequate  self-reg- 
ulation by  the  exchange,  lax  enforce- 
ment of  capital  and  other  requirements 
by  the  SEC,  and  a  host  of  other  factors. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  crisis,  how- 
ever, two  facts  are  clear:  the  crisis  is 
endemic,  affecting  the  whole  securities 
industry  throughout  the  entire  country; 
second,  there  has  been  a  resultant  de- 
cline in  investor  confidence  in  securities 
brokers  and  dealers. 

These  two  facts  suggest  to  me  that 
Congress  must  restore  confidence  in  the 
securities  industry  by  acting  on  S.  1358. 
This  bill,  a  most  valuable  and  timely 
initiative  by  Senator  Mtjskie,  will  estab- 
lish a  Securities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
poration to  protect  investors  from  losses 
caused  by  brokerage  house  failures  in 
much  the  same  maimer  that  bank  de- 
positors are  now  protected;  this  will  be 
accomplished  with  little  net  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  As  such  the  bill  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vestors and  to  shore  up  the  image  of  an 
important  national  asset,  the  American 
capital  market,  without  detracting  from 
other  programs  and  items  of  national 
importance. 

The  need  for  a  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  can  be  demonstrated 
most  dramatically  merely  by  reciting  the 
history  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change's $55  million  trust  fund  over  the 
past  few  montlis.  This  trust  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  1954,  to  protect  the  custom- 
ers of  insolvent  member  firms.  From  its 
position  of  confidently  assuring  the  in- 
vestor community  that  the  trust  fund  was 
fully  adequate  to  protect  investors 
against  almost  any  contingency,  the 
stock  exchange  has  retreated  step  by 
step,  until  it  is  now  widely  assumed  that 
the  original  $55  million  will  leave  many 
investors  out  in  the  cold — customers  of 
bankrupt  firms. 
Consider  these  items : 
First.  In  an  April  14  letter  to  Senator 
MusKiE,  NYSE  President  Robert  Haack 
emphasized  that  "no  customer  of  a  mem- 
ber organization  of  the  NYSE  in  more 
than  30  years  has  sustained  a  loss  of 
securities  or  funds  as  a  result  of  a 
liquidation  of  an  NYSE  firm."  On  July 
15,  the  New  York  Exchange  reassured  in- 
vestors that  it  intended  to  reimburse  the 
customers  of  the  10  member  firms  then 
in  liquidation  without  regard  to  any  per- 
customer  ceiling.  On  August  6,  the  Ex- 
change repeated  its  assurances  that  no 
public  investor  had  ever  lost  money  up- 
on the  collapse  of  an  NYSE  member.  But 
on  August  11,  only  5  days  afterwards,  Mr. 
Haack  is  reported  in  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  to  have  indicated  that  the  $55 
mOlion  trust  fund  might  not  be  able  to 
protect  the  NYSE  firms  then  in  liquida- 
tion. And  in  a  move  that  must  have  taken 


many  investors  by  surprise  the  NYSE  in- 
dicated in  a  September  court  aflBdavit 
that  it  "has  consistently  described  the 
fund  as  a  discretionary  fund  and  not  an 
insurance  fimd  or  a  protection  fund." 
Finally,  the  Exchange  has  revealed  last 
week  that  it  would  move  to  protect  the 
customers  of  three  ailing  firms,  but  only 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  passage  of  the 
broker-dealer  insurance  bill. 

Second.  At  the  present  time,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  some  150  brokerage  houses 
including  some  of  the  largest  in  the  street 
have  been  forced  into  liquidation  or 
merger  operations.  Thousands  of  inves- 
tors cannot  sell  in  their  frozen  securities 
or  withdraw  their  frozen  cash  balances. 
The  recent  takeover  of  Goodbody  &  Co.  by 
Merrill  Lynch  carries  a  $30  million  in- 
demnification clause  and  a  bar  against 
other  large  firms  from  liquidating,  wlaich 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  safe- 
guards which  Merrill  Lynch  thought  to 
be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  merger. 
The  $55  million  trust  fund  has  been  fully 
committed.  Nevertheless,  on  April  14  of 
this  year,  NYSE  President  Haack  was  as- 
suring Senator  Muskie  that  the  situation 
with  respect  to  operational  and  financial 
problems  of  NYSE  member  firms  had 
'vastly  imp'oved"  since  the  previous 
June. 

Third.  On  April  24  a  surprise  audit 
disclosed  that  Plohn  &  Co.  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  net  capital  rule — the  ex- 
change's requirement  that  the  debt-to- 
capital  ratio  of  member  firms  not  ex- 
ceed 20  to  1.  In  July  both  SEC  Chairman 
Budge  and  NYSE  Vice  President  De- 
Nunzio  testified  before  the  Senate  that 
if  any  firms  were  permitted  to  operate 
while  in  a  net  capital  deficiency,  the  ex- 
change would  have  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  those  firms.  Nevertheless, 
when  Plohn  &  Co.  was  suspended  from 
the  exchange  in  August,  the  NYSE  was 
so  ominously  silent  on  the  subject  of 
protecting  Plohn  customers  as  to  be 
widely  interpreted  as  refusing  to  help 
them.  Mr.  Haack  has  only  this  last  week 
said  that  the  NYSE  staff  would  recom- 
mend protection  for  Plohn  customers; 
however,  the  apparent  quid  pro  quo  for 
this  recommendation  is  passage  of  the 
Muskie  bill,  and  the  recommendation 
carries  no  guarantee  of  protection. 

In  recounting  these  items,  one  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  contradictory 
statements  from  industry  officials  about 
the  ability  and  intention  of  the  NYSE 
to  support  fully  the  customers  of  failing 
firms,  but,  more  importantly,  with  the 
apprehension  and  insecurity  which  must 
be  dispelled  for  millions  of  investors; 
their  confidence  in  the  industry's  ability 
to  protect  its  own  best  customers  should 
at  no  time  be  in  doubt. 

I  have  long  supported  the  principle  of 
investor  insui'ance,  and  in  July  I  urged 
passage  of  Senator  Muskie's  bill.  I  again 
urge  passage,  free  of  amendments  which 
would  substantially  weaken  it.  If  any- 
thing, the  need  for  this  legislation  has 
increased  since  July.  The  issue  here  is 
not  the  legal  merits  of  any  claims  against 
one  exchange's  trust  fimd,  but  rather 
the  health  of  one  of  cur  ma'or  industries, 
the  securities  industry,  and  the  safety  of 
the  savings  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  time  has  surely  come  when  Con- 
gress must  act  to  build  up  confidence  in 


our  uniquely  free  but  currently  distressed 
securities  inc'ustry.  If  this  is  not  done — 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  done  with  minimal 
material  changes  in  the  principles  of 
self-regulation  which  govern  the  securi- 
ties industry — we  may  see  a  reaction  to 
these  events  of  1970  so  strong  as  to  serve 
neither  the  investor  nor  the  securities  in- 
dustry itself.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  top 
priority  items  remaining  to  be  enacted 
by  the  Cong/ess  in  this  session. 


FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OP 
INFLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
give  new  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  fight  against  inflation  is 
failing  to  halt  the  trend  of  rising  prices. 
The  Department  of  Labor  released  this 
morning  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  month  of  October.  The  total  price  of 
all  items  increased  0.5  percent  on  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  basis;  that  is  to  say,  an 
annual  rate  of  6  percent.  ThLs  is  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  month  for  such  a  large 
rise  to  occur,  and  surely  suggests  that 
present  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of  infla- 
tion are  simply  inadequate. 

The  administration's  "Inflation  Alert," 
published  in  August,  as  an  outcome  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  JEC  and  by  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion I  introduced,  fell  short  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  necessary  minimum  of 
Presidential  leadership  in  the  wage/price 
area.  It  would  now  appear  to  have  had 
no  effect  on  consumer  prices  whose  rates 
have  greatly  accelerated  since  its  pub- 
lication. Perhaps  the  second  "Alert." 
which  I  understand  is  to  be  released  very 
soon,  will  establish  more  effective  policy 
actions;  I  urge  that — as  an  immediate 
first  step — this  second  "Alert"  take  a 
very  strong  stance  on  wages  and  prices. 

In  recent  months  many  national  eco- 
nomic leaders,  both  businessmen  and 
members  of  the  administration,  have 
spoken  out  openly  in  favor  of  some  sort 
of  incomes  policy  to  aid  in  dampening 
this  inflation  which  our  economy  clearly 
cannot  continue  to  tolerate. 

I  again  urge  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  President's  other  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  reconsider  effecting 
some  sort  of  incomes  policy  plan.  For 
with  an  annual  rate  of  inflation  now  at 
6  percent  surely  such  action  is  warranted. 


ROMANTICIZING  OF  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  attention 
has  been  so  focused  upon  the  tiny  minor- 
ity of  violence-prone  yoimg  people  that 
we  risk  overdramatizing  their  activities, 
both  to  ourselves,  and,  what  is  even  more 
serious,  to  those  yoimg  people  them- 
selves; while  imderstanding  that  there 
is  ample  room  in  our  society  and  oppor- 
tunity for  vigorous — and  lawful — protest. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  editorial  in  the  October  8  i.ssue 
of  Park  East,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City,  which  warns 
against  romanticizing  violence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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The  Bullies 
the  1920s  in  Germany,  every  bully  and 
sadist  found  that  by  donning  a  brown 
he  would  be  transformed  from  a  crl- 
Into  an  exponent  of  a  new  Ideology  for 
Hew  Germany."  There  they  were  called 
here   they   have   given   themselves   a 
of  names  under  the  generic  title  of 
c^utlonarles.  Suddenly  a  common  criminal 
is  captured  by  the  police  is  transformed 
a  political  prisoner  being  persecuted  for 
lews.  An  ex-convict  in  Boston,  who  was 
for   allegedly   participating   in   the 
robbery    in    which    a    policeman    was 
now  calls  himself  a  revolutionary  and 
sympathy  as  a  political  prisoner, 
ridiculous  part  of  this  is  that  too  many 
are    ready    to    extend    the    hand    of 
to  any  murderer  or  robber  if  he 
■s  himself  with  a  revolutionary  Ideology, 
these  bullies  know  it  full  well.  To  beat 
policeman  becomes  an  act  of  courage 
It    Is    performed    by    a    mob.    waving 
fists    and    shouting    slogans.    Too 
weep  for  the  bully  instead  of  for  his 
;    for   the  prison   Inmate   rather   than 
he  correction  officers  who  were  held  host- 
'or  days. 

about  time,  we  separated  the  bullies 

their  ideologies  and  treated  all  perpe- 

of  violence  as  equals  under  the  law, 

us  no  longer  protect  those  whose  out  is 

dortray  themselves  as  revolutonarles;  they 

3o  better  than  their  brethren  in  crime. 
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ATTRACTING    OVERSEAS   VISITORS 
TO  OUR  SHORES 
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.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
to  comment  on  the  U.S.  effort  to 
att^t  overseas  visitors  to  our  shores 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  interesting  speech 
hat  the  future  holds  in  store  for  this 
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is  appropriate  to  comment  on  travel 
his  time,  since  1970  marks  the  pas- 
of  the  first  comprehensive  travel 
in     9     years.     The      1970 
amendments  to  the  International  Travel 
of  1961  will  establish  a  commission 
Ind  out  exactly  what  our  travel  re- 
and  needs  are;  it  will  increase 
budget  of  the  U.S.  travel  service;  and 
institute  a  program  of  matching 
grahts  to  States  engaging  in  intema- 
tioi  al  travel  programs. 

V  Titb  a  country  of  such  diverse  tourist 
attfactions  as  the  Grand  Cfinyon  and 
York  City,  of  Disneyland,  and  our 
National  Gallery,  it  is  shocking  that 
Federal  budget  for  attracting  tour- 
from  abroad  has  actually  been  ex- 
each  year  by  such  smaller  coun- 
as  Ireland.  Greece,  and  Italy.  The 
nevf  programs  and  authorizations  con- 
d  in  the  International  Travel  Act 
amendments  will  help  rectify  this  situa- 
they  will  also  pose  new  challenges 
ivate  businesses  engaged  in  the  $30 
on  travel  industry, 
short,  these  amendments  will  not 
put  some  muscle  in  the  national 
tratel  effort,  with  all  that  this  implies 
the  travel  accoiint  of  our  balance  ot 
pajknents,  but  they  will  also  usher  in  a 
new  and  expanded  dimension  in  Federal, 
and  private  industry  cooperation, 
cooperation    will    be    especially 
since  the  travel  field  comprises 
such  a  large  diversity  of  businesses — for 
bus  lines,  hotels,  restaurants, 
amlisement  parks,  and  travel  agencies — 
Ahich  a  large  percentage  are  small 
ba--  inesses. 
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How  to  muster  the  leadership  for  a 
coordinated  travel  program,  and  how  to 
provide  the  millions  of  dollars  which  wUl 
be  required  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
share,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
address  by  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
cover America  Tiavel  Organization's  In- 
ternational Committee,  James  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Montgomery  envisages  8 
million  overseas  visitors  in  the  United 
States  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  spend- 
ing together  with  Canadian  and  Mexican 
tourists  about  $5  billion  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  promotion  costs  for  this  $5 
billion  of  business  would  amount  to  $70 
million,  in  Federal,  State,  and  private 
industry  contributions.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's analysis  of  funding  sources, 
and  his  optimistic  view  of  the  future  U.S. 
internationsQ  travel  effort  is  the  view  at 
an  expert  and  one  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  to  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
of  Mr.  Montgomery's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Talk    and   Report   by   James   Montgomery, 

Vice    President,    Pan    American    World 

Airways 

introducing  the  great  new  wide-bodied 

AMERICA 

The  recent  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Charles 
Frankel,  after  leaving  office,  published  a  fasci- 
nating book  "High  on  Poggy  Bottom:  An 
Outsider's  Inside  View  of  our  Government". 

This  book  provides  some  insights  which 
may  point  the  direction  In  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  steer  our  good  ship  DATO  in  the 
coming  years.  Let  me  quote  a  few  highly 
significant  paragraphs: 

"Between  the  state  governments  whose 
Jurisdictions  are  increasingly  artificial,  and 
the  federal  government,  whose  Jurisdiction  is 
so  large  and  so  abstract,  there  is  a  vacuum  in 
governmental  jxjwer.  New  forms  of  regional 
government  are  required  to  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  a  modernized  federal  system  that 
would  remove  from  Washington  some  por- 
tion of  the  activities  that  now  go  on  there, 
and  that  would  leave  greater  room  for  Initi- 
ative and  variety  to  different  areas  of  the 
country.  .  .  ." 

"In  between  the  so-called  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  a  large  new  third  sector,  com- 
prised of  semi-autonomous  public  corpora- 
tions and  private  non-profit  agencies  heavily 
supported  by  government,  has  come  Into  be- 
ing over  the  past  two  decades.  Government 
already  relies  on  this  sector  heavily.  It  could 
rely  on  it  more.  Public  services  might  acquire 
qualities  of  simplicity  and  intimacy  they  now 
lack,  and  the  pressure  on  officials  In  Wash- 
ington and  on  other  centers  of  government 
would  be  proportionately  reduced". 

In  trying  to  chart  DATO's  future  in  Its 
task  of  stimulating  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States,  this  concept  of  "a  semi-auton- 
omous non-profit  agency  heavily  supported 
by  government"  seems  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  an  organization  which  has  the  monu- 
mental task  of  trying  to  provide  inspiration 
and  direction  for  a  (46  billion  dollar  travel 
industry  comprised  of  a  vast  number  of  pub- 
lic and  private  segments  scattered  across  al- 
most one-half  of  the  globe  from  New  York 
to  Guam. 

As  the  Chairman  of  your  International 
Committee,  my  Job  Is  to  focus  on  the  seg- 
ment of  our  Industry  which  deals  with  for- 
eign visitors.  Today  International  tourism 
receipts  not  only  account  for  the  largest 
single  item  in  world  trade:  they  are  also 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  value  of 
total  world  exports.  And  the  United  States 


leads  all  other  nations  in  the  revenue  earned 
from  foreign  visitors. 

In  1969  international  tourism  receipts 
amounted  to  an  estimated  (15.3  billion.  The 
Importance  of  tourism  In  world  trade  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  It  to  world  exports  of 
such  Items  as  cotton  (2.6  billion,  coffee  (2.3 
billion,  sugar  (1.8  billion  and  wool  (1.5  bil- 
lion. 

During  the  past  10  years  foreign  visitors 
to  the  United  States  have  more  than  dou- 
bled— from  6  million  visitors  in  1959  to  12.4 
million  in  1969.  This  Is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, but  even  more  remarkable  Is  the 
growth  in  travel  from  overseas  areas.  When 
we  remove  Canada  and  Mexico  from  these 
figures  we  find  that  overseas  visitors  have 
shown  an  amazing  four-fold  growth,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  2  million  visitors  In  1969. 
Project  this  same  rate  of  growth  for  the  next 
ten  years  and  we  would  see  over  8  million 
overseas  visitors  touring  the  United  States 
In  1979  spending  about  (3  billion  In  our 
hotels,  restaurants,  shops,  sightseeing  attrac- 
tions, as  well  as  buying  transportation  In  the 
United  States  on  planes,  buses,  railroads, 
rental  cars  and  campers.  Add  to  this  the 
traffic  from  Canada  and  Mexico  contributing 
another  (2  billion  and  we  will  be  enjoying  a 
total  visitor  Income  of  (5  billion  annually 
before  we  see  the  end  of  the  1970's. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  makes  us  too  confident  that  we  can 
attain  a  four-fold  Increase  In  visitor  traffic 
to  the  United  States  In  the  coming  decade 
Is  the  unbelievable  magnitude  of  America's 
technological  accomplishments  in  introduc- 
ing new  and  Improved  tourism  attractions 
in  this  country.  We  already  have  a  great  new 
wide-bodied  America  ready  to  be  promoted 
and  serviced  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world. 

During  the  past  five  years  while  the  United 
States  airlines  have  l>een  spending  about  3.5 
billions  of  dollars  preparing  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  747,  both  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  United  States  have  been  invest- 
ing hundreds  of  billions  on  all  manner  of 
structures,  facilities  and  services  that  to- 
gether represent  the  new  tourism  resources 
of  this  nation. 

I  wish  I  could  point  to  a  new  DATO  publi- 
cation describing  all  of  the  new  tourism 
wonders  which  have  been  created  In  the 
United  States  In  the  past  five  years.  Since 
this  does  not  exist,  let  me  mention  a  few  of 
the  sights  which  would  be  new  to  a  visitor 
who  had  not  traveled  in  America  since  1965. 
For  such  a  visitor  we  offer  an  entirely  new 
New  World. 

Look  around  you  here  In  San  Diego.  The 
past  five  years  have  seen  the  Introduction  of 
the  Sea  World  In  Mission  Bay  Park  which 
attracts  over  2  million  visitors  a  year;  the 
new  Civic  Theatre  seating  3,000  people,  part 
of  a  new  convention  complex;  Harbor  Is- 
land, a  man-made  Island  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long  on  which  Sheraton,  Ramada  Inns, 
Travel  Lodge  and  others  are  adding  more 
than  a  thousand  hotel  rooms  and  conven- 
tion facilities  to  expand  San  Diego's  capacity 
to  receive  vis',  tors.  The  world  famous  San 
Diego  Zoo  Is  developing  a  new  African  Safari 
attraction.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
local  attractions  which  are  at  the  heart  of  a 
vast  new  tourism  and  recreation  complex 
stretching  from  the  Mexican  border  on  the 
south,  northward  to  Los  Angeles  and  east 
to  Palm  Springs  and  the  surrounding  desert 
resorts. 

Back  home  on  my  own  resort  Island — 
Manhattan — an  exciting  new  tourism  prod- 
uct of  unbelievable  dimensions  has  also 
evolved  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  (190  million  Lincoln  Center  cultural 
complex  has  been  completed.  Here  in  a  single 
location  are  f  Tered  theatre,  opera,  dance, 
concerts  as  well  as  library  facilities,  restau- 
rants, bars  and  shops. 

The  famous  skyline  of  New  York  has  been 
dramatlcaUy  changed.  Great  new  skyscrap- 
ers have  been  added  both  In  midtown  and 
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lower  Manhattan.  A  visitor  today  can  see  In 
the  process  of  construction  the  new  World 
Trade  Center  with  two  towers  both  higher 
than  the  Empire  State  BuUdlng. 

Other  new  buUdings  of  interest  to  visitors 
include  the  Ford  Foundation  with  Its  Inte- 
rior garden,  the  Eastman  Kodak  building 
with  Its  photographic  gallery  and  photo  in- 
formation center  and  the  new  Burlington 
House  which  contains  an  exhibit  called  "The 
Mill  ".  Here  a  moving  conveyor  belt  carries 
visitors  past  a  series  of  exhibits  tracing  the 
creation  ot  fabrics  and  other  Burlington 
products  from  the  cotton  boll  to  the  finished 
manufactured  Items. 

Washington,  D.C.,  offers  a  new  Smithson- 
ian Museum,  Florida  now  has  Cape  Kennedy 
and  under  construction  a  vast  Disneyland 
recreation  complex.  Texas  has  Its  Astrodome 
and  Colorado  has  created  a  number  of  ex- 
citing new  winter  sports  communities,  Chi- 
cago has  the  new  (100  million  dollar  Mc- 
Cormick  Building  called  "Place-On-The 
Lake"  which  provides  the  country's  largest 
and  most  modern  convention  and  exposition 
complex.  In  addition  there  Is  the  John  Han- 
cock Center,  a  (95  million  dollar  100-story 
skyscraper  with  a  roof-top  sightseeing  area 
witli  a  view  of  fo\ir  states. 

All  across  our  country  new  public  park 
faculties,  new  recreation  areas,  new  camp 
sites  and  new  motels,  linked  by  computer 
controlled  reservation  systems,  have  recently 
been  introduced. 

The  new  tourist  attractions  in  Las  Vegas, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico.  New  Orleans,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. In  fact,  there  Is  no  time  today  to  even 
touch  on  the  vast  array  of  sensational  new 
sights  and  events  designed  for  the  Instruction 
and  entertainment  of  travelers  and  which  did 
not  exist  In  this  country  five  years  ago. 

Like  the  new  wlde-bodled  747  we  have  a 
new  and  dazzling  tourism  product  In  Amer- 
ica, ready  to  be  introduced  to  the  world. 
How  do  we  go  about  bringing  this  new  prod- 
uct to  the  market  place? 

There  Is  only  one  way.  We  must  use  all 
our  available  promotional  tools:  research, 
advertising,  merchandising,  public  rela- 
tions— the  application  of  all  of  the  market- 
ing techniques  which  we  in  America  know 
more  about  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  question  of  how  to 
finance  the  program  for  telling  the  rest  of 
the  world  about  our  new  tourist  attractions. 
Foreign  visitors  spent  about  (2  billion  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  Assuming  that 
15%  of  the  tourist  spending  gives  us  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  tax  revenue  generated 
for  the  state  and  local  communities  we  find 
that  foreign  visitors  are  contributing  about 
(300  million  to  these  revenues. 

Suppose  the  States  could  be  persuaded  to 
invest  3%  of  this  (300  million  of  revenues 
toward  expanding  this  profitable  business. 
This  would  mean  States  spending  (9  million 
for  foreign  travel  promotion  (at  present  20 
states  spend  only  about  (360,000  to  attract 
foreign  visitors) . 

Suppose  a  matching  fund  arrangement  was 
made  available  through  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

If  States  provided  (9  million  and  the  USTS 
matched  this  with  another  (9  million,  we 
would  have  an  annual  budget  for  use  by  the 
Individual  States  totaling  (18  million.  States 
could  promote  themselves  Individually  or 
pool  their  promotional  funds  for  regional 
tourist  development  programs.  Add  to  this  a 
(9  million  USTS  budget  for  national  travel 
development  and  (3  million  for  the  private 
sector  and  we  would  have  a  grand  total  of 
(30  million  available  to  tell  the  world  about 
all  those  hundreds  of  new  exciting  tourism 
attractions  we  have  recently  created  and  are 
anxious  to  show  to  visitors  from  foreign 
lands. 

Last  year  our  Pan  Am  President,  Najeeb 
Halaby,  in  an  address  before  the  European 


Travel  Commission,  pointed  out  the  critical 
need  in  the  United  States  for  a  regional  or 
state-level  approach  to  foreign  promotion. 

He  pointed  out  the  curious  economic  para- 
dox that  may  only  fit  travel  promotion.  Frag- 
mented promotion  works  better  than  mass 
selling  when  you  are  trying  to  promote  a 
travel  product  comprising  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent regions.  "America,  unlike  Europe,"  Mr. 
Halaby  pointed  out.  "has  never  been  able  to 
tap  effectively  for  tourist  development,  its 
cultural  resources  or  rely  on  the  power  of 
regional  enthusiasm." 

"Of  course,  economic  nationalism  begins 
to  fall  as  the  Jet  shrinks  the  world,  but  we 
need  as  much  cultural  nationalism,  as  much 
cultural  diversity  as  we  can  get". 

"For  cultural  diversity  Is  the  vision  and 
the  variety  of  the  travel  experience,  which 
after  all  is  based  on  seeing  things  that  can't 
be  seen  In  one's  own  backyard". 

To  coordinate  the  state  or  regional  pro- 
grams in  order  to  make  possible  this  diversi- 
fied approach  to  the  promotion  of  travel  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Halaby  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  strong  private  non-profit  insti- 
tution which  could  well  be  the  Discover 
America  Travel  Organization.  It  should  be 
financed  by  the  public,  and  private  Industry 
should  also  make  a  substantial  contribution. 
It  should  function  as  the  semi-official  arm 
of  the  USTS.  In  effect,  this  concept  would 
expand  the  responsibility  of  DATO's  Inter- 
national Committee  into  a  body  such  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Travel  in  1968. 

This  Commission  In  its  final  report  came 
to  the  following  conclusion:  "Our  recom- 
mendation for  Implementing  the  Foreign 
Visitor  Program — through  a  government 
travel  office  and  a  private  institute — provides 
a  unique  system  involving  two  organizations 
with  complementary  roles  each  responsible 
for  what  it  does  best,  but  with  a  single 
purpose.  The  dual  structure  could  help  re- 
move the  basis  of  distrust  in  the  relation- 
ship of  future  Congresses  to  new  govern- 
ment programs". 

"The  system  also  provides  a  basis  for  a 
direct  cooperation  with  regional  associations 
of  the  states.  The  wide  variations  in  geog- 
raphy, climate  and  man-made  attractions 
across  the  United  States  make  such  regional 
grouping  logical  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
tourism.  Each  region  is  similar,  in  terms  of 
tourist  attractions,  to  a  separate  country 
and  should  be  promoted  as  such.  .  .  ." 

The  commission  also  suggested  an  annual 
budget  which  Including  the  budget  for  the 
National  Travel  Office  (USTS)  and  the  Insti- 
tute (DATO)  would  total  (30  million.  The 
Institute  in  turn  would  provide  matching 
funds  for  state  and  regional  promotional 
programs  and  would  monitor  and  coordinate 
their  activities. 

The  critical  need  for  Increased  foreign  cur- 
rency earnings  to  Improve  our  balance  of 
payments  Is  as  pressing  today  as  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Commission's  report  In  1968. 
More  Important,  the  Institute  envisaged 
by  the  report  has  now  been  created  through 
the  birth  of  DATO  and  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  two  years.  In  addition,  through 
the  creation  of  DATO's  International  Com- 
mittee, which  co-exists  as  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Travel  Advisory  Board's 
Tour  Committee,  we  now  have  two  year's  prac- 
tical experience  In  working  with  the  Federal 
Government  on  one  hand,  and  the  states  and 
regions  on  the  other,  to  bring  to  bear  the 
necessary  experience  and  coordinated  action 
needed  to  en'^rglze  and  stimulate  the  pro- 
gram of  foreign  travel  promotion. 

The  three-tiered  approach  to  travel  promo- 
tion as  recommended  by  the  Presidential 
Commission — Federal,  DATO  and  Regional/ 
State — Is  already  in  operation.  We  lack  only 
two  elements — the  Federal  budget  allocation 
of  (30  million  and  the  contribution  to  DATO 
from  the  industry  groups  who  are  benefitting 
most  from  these  travel  development  pro- 
grams. 


Before  I  conclude  I  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  great,  but  largely  untapped,  po- 
tential strength  which  exisu  within  our 
DATO  structure. 

If  we  break  down  our  (46  billion  estimate 
of  the  total  spent  for  travel  In  the  United 
States  we  find  that  the  food  service  industry 
receives  about  (13.1  billion,  the  lodging  in- 
dustry about  (10.8  billion,  transportation 
(14.5  billion,  other  retail  sales  (5.5  billion, 
entertainment  (1.6  billion  and  miscellaneous 
services  (0.5  billion. 

As  an  example  of  untapped  potential  let's 
look  at  the  food  service  industry  with  its 
(13.1  billion  in  sales  to  travelers.  This  Indus- 
try alone  could  afford,  in  Its  own  self  Interest 
to  provide  the  financial  support  called  for 
in  President  Mercer's  far  ranging  plans  for 
the  future.  Yet  at  the  present  time  this  vast 
industry's  support  of  DATO  programs  is  so 
modest  as  to  be  almost   unpercelved. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  all  members 
of  DATO  that  a  top-prlorlty  mission  for  1971 
should  b«  the  Identification,  and  putting 
Into  proper  place  within  our  organization, 
all  of  the  missing  pieces  of  this  vast  Jig- 
saw puzzle  we  call  the  travel  Industry.  If 
our  puzzle  could  be  completed;  If  all  of  the 
pieces  could  be  fitted  Into  their  proper  places 
within  DATO,  I  wonder  what  the  finished 
picture  would  look  like? 

Instead  of  trying  to  make  a  prediction 
at  this  time  may  I  conclude  by  leaving  with 
you  a  few  questions : 

1)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  trade  as- 
sociation In  the  world  that  has  an  active 
membership  which  Includes,  on  one  hand, 
such  major  industries  as  transportation,  oil, 
automotive  manufacturing,  air  frame  manu- 
facturing, hotels  and  motels,  publishing, 
etc.,  and  side  by  side  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion, departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
State  Governments,  Municipalities  resort 
areas  and  other  local  community  organiza- 
tions? 

2)  Do  you  know  any  organization  which 
has  so  much  potential  for  serving  the  public 
in  ways  which  make  life  happier,  more 
meaningful,  more  satisfying  in  non-material 
ways,  by  providing  through  travel  such  bene- 
fits as  recreation,  health,  education,  cultural 
enrichment,  new  friendships  and  new  ave- 
nues to  international  understanding  and 
goodwill? 

3)  Could  any  industry,  in  Its  most  Uto- 
pian dream,  conceive  of  a  trade  association 
which  embraces  such  a  large  segment  of 
American  business  and  government  at  all 
levels,  a  mission  more  important  for  the 
public  good,  and  leadership  group  with  such 
imagination,  creativity  and  willingness  to  ex- 
plore new  frontiers  of  cooperative  action? 

I  have  used  the  word  "Utopian"  advisedly 
in  this  final  question,  in  the  sense  used  by 
Lewis  Mumford  when  he  wrote:  "Utopia  has 
long  been  the  name  for  the  unreal  and  the 
impossible.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  our 
Utopias  that  make  the  world  tolerable  to 
us:  the  cities  and  mansions  that  people 
dream  of  are  In  fact  those  in  which  they 
finallv  live." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLX.INGS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  proceed  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, -the  Senator  lost  the  floor  when  he 
took  his  chair.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wants  only  2  minutes. 


A  THANKSGIVING  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
Thanksgiving  is  traditionally  the  cele- 
bration of  American  plenty,  a  time  in 
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whi<  h  we  acknowledge  our  gratitude  for 
livinj  in  a  land  of  affluence.  For  the 
majdrity  of  us,  the  celebration  is  apt. 
For  the  majority  of  us,  deprivation  and 
huni  er  are  total  strangers.  But  to  15 
mill:  on  hard-core  hungry,  empty  stom- 
achs are  an  everyday  reality.  Hunger  is 
a  do  :umented  and  tragic  fact,  a  national 
di&g  ace  for  a  coimtry  which  could  elim- 
Inat !  want  without  growing  another 
busl"el  of  wheat  or  another  ear  of  com. 

In  the  early  months  of  his  adminis- 
trat  on,  President  Nixon  showed  signs  of 
mov  ng  resolutely  to  eradicate  hunger. 
In  A&y  1969,  the  President  solemnly 
pled  ?ed  that — 

Tl"  e  moment  Is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hiinj  er  In  America  itself  for  all  time. 

Li  St  December  he  promised  that  by 
Tha  iksgiving  of  this  year — that  is  the 
day  ifter  tomorrow — evei-y  needy  school- 
chil(  I  would  be  provided  free  or  reduced- 
cost  school  luncheons,  thereby  guar- 
ante  eing  himgry  youngsters  at  least  one 
balaiced  meal  daily  during  the  school 
veel  .  These  promises  have  not  been  re- 
deer  led.  Instead,  sad  to  report,  the  ad- 
min stration  is  now  weaseling  out  of  its 
pledges.  And  White  House  spokesmen 
are  using  their  high  offices  to  attack 
dedi  :ated  hunger  fighters. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Dan  el  P.  Moynihan  has  issued  a  state- 
men  t  denying  the  connection  between 
mal:  lutrition  and  brain  damage.  Thou- 
sant  s  of  page.i  of  expert  medical  testi- 
mor^  directly  contradict  Professor  Moy- 
's  absurd  generalizations.  Studies 
md  new  point  to  a  direct  relation- 
between  malnutrition,  mental  re- 
and  motor  abilities,  as  well  as 
the  obvious  retardation  of  physical 
grov  th.  I  am  amazed  at  Professor  Moy- 
nihan's  refusal  to  face  the  large  and 
evei^owing  body  of  scientific  evidence 
subject — particularly  since  there 
ible  scientific  minds  within  the  ad- 
itself  that  could  set  Profes- 
sor lloynihan  straight.  I  would  urge  tlie 
Whi  ;e  House  to  consult  the  findings  of 
Dr.  :;harles  Upton  Lowe.  Drs.  H.  Peter 
Cha  e  and  Harold  P.  Martin,  Dr.  H.  Jack 
Gei£  er  and  Prof.  Robert  Stauffer — some 
of  vhom  are  in  the  administration — to 
nam;  only  a  few.  Their  studies  make  it 
clea: ,  even  to  the  nonacademic  mind. 
that  malnutrition  in  children  leads  di- 
rectly to  mental  impairment — brain 
dam  ige  that  can  never  be  fully  remedied. 

T^.o  weeks  ago,  I  reported  that  the 
schcDl  Itmch  program  was  failing  to 
reac  i  the  needy  children  President  Nixon 
had  promised  to  help.  The  administra- 
tion has  fallen  far  short  of  providing 
free  or  reduced -cost  luncheons  to  the 
htm;  ry  poor.  More  than  half  of  these 
chile  ren  have  yet  to  receive  their  first 
such  lunch.  Instead,  the  administration 
attempts  to  hide  its  failure  in  the  smog 
of  misleading  statistics.  We  only  need 
one  statistic  to  document  the  failure. 
Theie  are  an  estimated  8.9  million  eli- 
gible poor  children,  and  only  4.1  million 
of  ti  em  are  being  fed  today.  What  a  far 
cry  rom  the  grandiose  promise  to  feed 
then .  all  by  Thanksgiving. 

Tl  e  administration  says  we  have  gone 
from  19.7  to  21  million  in  the  overall 
scho)l  lunch  program,  but  they  do  not 
live  up  to  their  promise  to  the  needy 
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children.  That  number  of  needy  children 
served  has  gone  from  5.2  to  4.1  million, 
a  drop  of  20  percent.  And  the  ultimate 
statistic,  if  that  is  what  they  want  to 
feed  them:  50  percent  of  those  needy 
children  eligible  to  receive  help  from  a 
program  that  every  Senator,  Republican 
and  Democrat,  agrees  is  the  finest  pro- 
gram we  have  ever  tiad,  are  not  being 
fed. 

Some  argue  that  President  Nixon  has 
done  more  than  any  other  Chief  Execu- 
tive. That  is  true.  But  previous  adminis- 
trations did  not  have  the  facts.  President 
Nixon  does. 

With  that  information,  and  with  his 
on-the-record  promises,  he  should  be 
leading  the  antihunger  crusade.  Instead 
he  deliWerately  avoids  the  facts  and  con- 
fuses the  people  with  half-truths  and  ut- 
terly misleading  statistics. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  admin- 
istration is  issuing  false  information 
about  its  feeding  programs  and  why  it 
continues  refusing  to  seek  the  kind  of 
fimds  necessary  to  match  promises  with 
performance.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  sim- 
ply unaware  of  the  mountains  of  evi- 
dence providing  the  realities  of  himger? 
Has  he  fallen  victim  to  the  amateur  ex- 
pertise of  Dr.  Moynihan?  Or  is  hunger 
simply  not  a  part  of  his  latest  political 
game  plan?  I  wonder. 

The  National  Nutrition  Survey  last 
year  was  given  high  marks  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  work.  Yet  once  the 
evidence  was  in,  the  White  House  chose 
to  ignore  it.  The  findings  have  been  sup- 
pressed, perhaps  because  Mr.  Nixon  does 
not  want  the  American  public  to  "worry" 
atxiut  the  existence  of  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States. 

I  would  emphasis  the  use  of  suppres- 
sion by  this  administration.  In  1967,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  came  to  Congress,  and  he 
testified.  No,  we  do  not  know  the  extent, 
medically,  of  malnutrition  in  America. 
Yes,  we  have  studied  it  in  33  countries  of 
the  world,  but  never  in  America. 

So  Congress  directed  a  survey,  and  it 
commenced  in  some  10  States.  When  Dr. 
Arnold  Schaefer,  head  of  the  survey, 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  he  had  statis- 
tical findings  on  five  States.  He  was 
ordered  by  the  administration  to  testify 
on  only  two,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and 
even  to  state  that  they  were  not  con- 
clusive. 

Now,  more  recently,  when  we  got  onto 
this  particular  subject,  and  revealed  the 
suppression  of  the  facts.  Dr.  Schaefer 
was  sent,  after  practically  completing  all 
of  his  studies,  where?  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Down  to  the  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Meanwhile  we  were  trying  to  fight  him- 
ger, with  that  income  yardstick.  You 
know,  it  is  the  worst  thing  In  the  world. 
It  insults  commonsense.  When  you  say 
$3,720  is  the  poverty  cutoff,  and  that 
when  you  are  under  that,  you  are  in 
poverty,  and  there  are  X  number  of  peo- 
ple starving  on  the  staeet,  people  look 
you  in  the  face  and  say  it  is  ridiculous, 
and  they  are  right. 

But  we  began  studying  these  facts.  We 
had  10  States  studied,  and  the  fact  is, 
we  have  the  data  on  7.400  cases;  and  of 


the  7,400  studied.  6.967  are  completed. 
This  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  key 
problem.  They  do  not  need  to  be  cleaned 
up.  Scientifically,  you  take  all  the  data, 
clean  it  up,  finalize  it.  But  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  identify  the  key  problem. 

We  liave  six  States  finalized,  that  could 
be  reported  now.  But  the  administration 
teUs  the  gentleman,  "Don't  report,  don't 
use  it,  or  you  are  on  the  way  out."  He 
finally,  as  an  administrator,  had  to  bar- 
gain with  the  administration,  and  I 
would  ask  the  news  media  to  find  out 
about  this,  because  I  had  to  find  out,  not 
from  Dr.  Schaefer,  but  from  other 
sources. 

He  asked,  "Could  I  stay  on  long  enoufih 
to  be  able  to  give  the  final  figures  for  the 
various  States,  so  that  we  could  pinpoint 
the  preliminary  findings  for  the  several 
States  we  have  studied?" 

At  last  they  said,  "All  right,  you  slay 
on  imtil  Marcli  19.  After  March  19,  if  you 
agree  not  to  testify,  not  to  talk,  and  not 
to  write  about  this  survey,  we  will  give 
you  a  1-year  sabbatical." 

This  is  the  "open"  administration.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  any  of  the  hanky- 
panky  that  we  had  with  Brother  Lyndon; 
we  are  going  to  have  an  open  administra- 
tion. So  they  tell  that  poor  public  servant, 
"Shut  up,  don't  testify,  don't  write  and 
you  will  get  yourself  a  1-year  sabbatical. 
Otherwise,  after  March  19,  you  are  in  in- 
voluntary retirement,"  which  means  in 
common  present-day  parlance,  fired. 

And  that  is  where  the  poor  gentleman 
is.  after  doing  the  work  and  doing  a  good 
job,  doing  a  job  that  the  President  him- 
self said  was  good.  That  is  where  he  finds 
himself,  and  that  is  how  we  obscure  the 
hunger  problem  in  America.  I  cannot  ex- 
press in  terms  too  strong  my  contempt 
for  those  within  the  White  House  who 
are  responsible  for  such  dereliction  to 
duty.  And  I  also  feel  compelled  to  score 
the  national  news  media  for  their  failme 
to  root  out  the  political  pressures  and 
machinations  which  brought  this  fine 
effort  to  its  death. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
turned  over  a  classified  dociunent  to  the 
White  House  Urban  Affairs  Council.  That 
document  clearly  showed  tliat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  was  a  national  problem 
of  tremendous  scope.  And  it  stated  im- 
equivocally  that  hunger  leads  to  illness, 
lethargy,  and  the  inability  of  a  citizen  to 
cope  with  the  society  of  the  1970's.  Yet 
that  document,  likr  other  studies  on  the 
subject,  is  now  gathering  du-st  in  some 
White  House  cabinet  file. 

Remember  the  two  Army  captains  from 
West  Point?  The  Urban  Affairs  Council 
of  tlie  White  House  got  two  captains, 
professors  over  at  West  Point,  and  they 
said,  "We  want  you  to  make  a  special 
study  for  the  White  House  on  hunger  in 
America."  and  they  sent  them  to  several 
States,  all  over  the  land,  and  when  the 
two  captains  came  back,  they  were  told 
not  to  testify,  and  to  shut  up,  and  do  not 
write,  and  do  not  appear.  They  finally 
did  appear  before  the  national  news 
media,  but  the  White  House  has  yet  to 
acknowledge  receiving  their  report. 

That  is  what  the  Nixon  administration 
is  doing:  all  rhetoric  and  no  action,  and 
running  in  the  wrong  direction. 

If  the  family  assistance  plan  is  bad, 
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why  not  give  food  to  the  himgry  under 
the  approved  food  stamp  program?  The 
whole  hangup  on  the  family  assistance 
plan  is  throwing  money  at  a  problem 
without  any  planning.  Putting  a  Gov- 
ernment check  in  the  hands  of  one  in 
every  five  in  South  Carolina,  coming  in 
the  midst  of  unemployment,  inflation, 
having  a  hard  time  paying  the  bills,  is 
simply  unworkable.  And  FAP  would  put 
one  of  every  three  citizens  in  Mississippi 
on  the  dole  with  a  Government  check. 
And  that  is  solving  the  problem?  Abso- 
lutely not.  Let  us  get  to  the  problem  of 
hunger  itself  and  the  beginning  of  the 
poverty  cycle. 

I  say  if  we  are  actu-'lly  interested  in 
the  real  needs  of  America,  we  would  quit 
dawdling,  we  would  quit  cutting  back  on 
food  programs  on  the  House  side,  we 
would  quit  cutting  back  in  the  Senate, 
and  we  would  quit  cutting  back  on  things 
like  the  school  lunchroom  program,  while 
all  the  time  appearing  on  TV  and  on  the 
news  media  orating  about  a  great  job 
we  are  doing,  and  what  great  compas- 
sion we  have.  I  say  we  are  doing  an 
about-face,  and  marching  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Finally,  why  does  the  President  refuse 
to  support  the  Senate  on  a  food  stamp 
appropriation  sufficient  to  fulfill  his  own 
promises  to  the  hungry?  Where  is  the 
hunger  survey?  You  remember  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health?  They  were  going  to  have  a 
follow-up  conference.  Hunger  fighters 
were  begging  the  White  House  to  have 
a  reconference,  but  they  can  get  no  of- 
ficial agreement  on  a  date.  Another 
promise  gone  awry.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  currently  reaching  only  a  third 
of  those  Americans  eligible  for  food  as- 
sistance. Is  this  how  the  President  goes 
about  putting  "an  end  to  hunger  in 
America?" 

I  challenge  President  Nixon  to  re- 
spond to  these  facts.  I  challenge  him  to 
tell  Congress  and  the  American  people 
why  he  has  failed  to  get  behind  the  army 
of  words  he  sent  into  the  battle  some  18 
months  ago.  I  challenge  him  to  stop 
leading  by  consensus  politics  and  to 
start  leading  from  genuine  concern. 
Surely  when  millions  are  going  hungry 
in  this  land  of  plenty,  we  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied with  less  than  a  full  and  honest 
attempt  to  end  this  tragic  national 
blight. 

This  is  what  we  get  on  the  eve  of 
Thanksgiving;  and  that  is  the  Vice 
President,  too,  who  says,  in  his  famous 
words: 

If  you  have  seen  one  ghetto,  you  have 
seen  them  all. 

And  who  admonished  me,  in  1969,  by 
saying: 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  go  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  his  jjeople,  rather  than 
mouthing  around  on  TV  and  making  TV 
shows? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  send  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  Is  there 
provision  for  such  a  request  under  the 
rules?  I  do  not  hear  any  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  ruling 
from  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  have  asked  for  a  ruling  from 
the  Chair  on  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Would  anyone  con- 
template an  objection  to  that,  seriously  ? 

A  point  of  order,  Mr.  President;  what 
is  this  reservation  of  the  right  to  object? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  as  to  what  the  Chair's  ruling  is  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  either  ob- 
ject or  not.  There  is  no  provision  for 
such  a  thing  as  reserving  the  right  to 
object   1  have  asked  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
liif'ntary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  my  remarks  on 
the  Thanksgiving  message  and  hunger  in 
America  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Is  there  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  object  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  doing  that  himself,  but 
as  to  its  being  done  as  an  official  act  of 
this  body,  I  would  object. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  about  as  official 
record?  We  just  made  it  an  official  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  to  do  is  send  the 
President  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  there  is  a  difficult 
time  communicating.  I  think  he  might 
pay  attention.  There  is  a  fellow  there 
named  Harry  Dent  who  shortstops  every- 
thing I  send. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Objection  is  heard? 
What  Senator  objected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOW- 
ER ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3867. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packvi'ood)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  «S.  3867)  to  assure  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 


That  this  Act  may  b«  cited  as  "The  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    PUKPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(a)  To  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  "to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing  pow- 
er" we  must  assure  an  opportunity  for  a 
gainful,  productive  Job  to  every  American 
who  Is  seeking  work  and  make  available  the 
education  and  training  needed  by  any  per- 
son to  qualify  for  employment  consistent 
with    his    highest    potential    and    capability. 

(b)  It  Is  within  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  every  American  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  work,  full  opportunity, 
wlthm  the  framework  of  a  free  society,  to 
prepare  himself  for  and  obtain  employment 
at  the  highest  level  of  productivity,  respon- 
sibility, and  remuneration  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  abilities. 

<c)  The  growth  of  the  Nation's  economic 
prosperity  and  productive  capacity  is  lim- 
ited by  the  lack  of  suflRclent  skilled  workers 
to  perform  the  demanding  production,  serv- 
ice, and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  to  the 
full  reallsiation  of  economic  abundance  for 
all  in  an  increasingly  technical  society,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  many  workers 
who  are  working  below  their  capacity  and 
who  with  appropriate  education  and  train- 
ing could  capably  perform  Jobs  requiring 
a  higher  degree  of  skill,  Judgment,  and 
attention. 

(d)  Tlie  human  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
purpose  .so  important  to  employment  can- 
not be  fulfilled  unless  employees  have  a 
rea.sonable  opportunity  to  advance  in  em- 
ployment to  positions  cf  greater  responsibil- 
ity, status,  and  remuneration. 

(e)  The  placement  of  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  In  private  employment 
Is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  appropriate  entry  level  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  satisfy  the  need 
therefor  and  that  the  preparation  of  workers 
now  occupying  such  places  for,  and  their 
employment  In.  more  responsible  positions 
would  Increase  the  number  of  appropriate 
entry   level   employment   opportunities. 

(f)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  workers,  em- 
ployers, and  of  the  Nation  to  promote  the 
fllHng  of  skill  requirements  In  Industry  and 
to  provide  for  the  upward  mobility  of  Indus- 
trial workers  by  a  program  that  will 
enable  employers  to  educate  and  train  their 
employees  for  positions  of  greater  respon- 
sibility, to  provide  opportunities  for 
advancement  to  industrial  workers,  and  to 
create  employment  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed. 

(g)  There  are  great  unfilled  public  needs 
In  such  fields  as  health,  recreation,  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  improvement,  public 
safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  and 
other  governmental  facilities,  rural  devel- 
opment, transportation,  beautlficatlon,  con- 
servation, and  other  fields  of  human  better- 
ment and  public  Improvement  and  that  to 
meet  these  urgent  public  needs  it  is  neces- 
sary to  devote  greater  resources  to  public 
service  and  to  expand  public  service 
employment. 

(h)  The  organization  and  delivery  of  man- 
power training  services  is  increasingly  com- 
plex, the  technological  nature  of  the  services 
is  expanding,  and  the  trained  staff  to  pro- 
vide such  services  is  scarce,  thus  requiring 
an  intensive  program  of  technical  assistance 
and  staff  training  to  public  and  private 
agencies  providing  manpower  services,  and 

(1)  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
Its  citizens  would  be  enhanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  eomprehenslve  manpower  pol- 
icy and  program  designed  to  assure  every 
American  an  opportunity  for  gainful  pro- 
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ductive  employment  and  to  provide  the  edu- 

cati  )n   and  training  needed  by  any  perscai 

to  (  ualify  for  employment  WMisistent  with 

his  fhighest  potenUal  and  capablUty. 

TITLE   I— MANPOWER    SERVICES 

PROGRAM 

GENERAL   RESPONSIBILmES 

sic.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 

inai  ter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  de- 

velcfc  and  carry  out  a  program  of  compre- 

manpower  services  under  this  title 

win— 

)  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of 
_  persons  who  are  qualified  and  are  seek- 
worlc  to  suitable  employment  oppor- 
tles: 

)   provide  training  and  related  manpower 

to  all  other  persons  who  are  unem- 

.  In  danger  of  becoming  unemployed. 

^-_  m  public  service  Jobs  authorized 

..e  ni,  or  employed  In  low-paying  Jobs 

could  through  further  training  qualify 

job  opportunities  that  would  provide  an 

standard  of  living  for  themselves 

their  families; 

)   provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
manpower  services  for  persons  in  cor- 
Institutlons  to  assist  them  In  ob- 
...„  suitable  employment  upon  release; 
>   provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
manjKiwer    services    for   persons    who 
recently  been  or  will  shortly  be  sepa- 
.  from  military  service: 
I   develop  an  early  warning  system  and 
'^dby  capabUlty  that  will  assure  a  timely 
adequate  response  to   major  economic 
arising  from  changing  markets, 
d  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
1  lusiness  failure; 
)   promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
mployment  practices  by  public  agencies, 
ir  profit  agencies,  labor  organizations,  and 
1  ate  Arms  that  will  remove  unreasonable 
lers   to   employment,   without   reducing 
and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility; 

(  T)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
me;  it  by  improving  the  linkages  between 
edv  eational  Institutions  and  Job  markets; 
anC 

(  1)  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
gra  ns  by  public,  non-profit  and  private  em- 
plo  ^ers  designed  to  improve  the  skills  and 
the  -eby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
por  ;unitles  of  employed  workers. 

(  3)  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  other 
Fed  eral  agencies  that  may  contribute  to  the 
ace  jmpllshment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  promoting  the  maximum  possible  co- 
ord nation  of  State  and  local  public  agencies 
anc  private  agencies  and  for  recommending 
to  ;he  President  and  to  the  Congress  com- 
bln  itions  of  programs  or  shifts  In  respon- 
slb  Uty  that  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
pui  poses  of  this  Act. 

PONENTS  OF  MANPOWER  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

*c.  102.  (a)  In  meeting  the  responsibilities 
im]  osed  on  him  by  section  101,  the  Secretary 
sha  .1.  to  the  extent  needed  in  each  State 
an< ,  local  area,  provide  a  comprehensive  man- 
po'^  'er  services  program  for  all  those  eligible 
uni  ler  this  title  which  shall  Include  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(DA  program  for  testing,  counseling,  and 
sel<  cting  for  occupational  training  those  un- 
em  )loyed  or  underemployed  persons  who 
car  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  ap- 
pro ariate  fuU-tlme  employment  without 
tra  uing. 

( 2 )  Programs  for  the  attainment  of  basic 
edi  cation  and  conununlcatlons  and  employ- 
me  It  skills,  by  those  eligible  persons  who 
ind  Icate  their  intention  to  and  will  there- 
by be  able  to  pursue,  subsequently  or  con- 
cur rently,  courses  of  occ\ipatlonal  training 
of  %  type  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
rea  ;onable    expectation    of   employment,    or 
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who  have  completed  or  do  not  need  occupa- 
tional training  but  do  require  such  other 
preparation  to  render  them  employable. 

(3)  Outreach  to  find  the  discouraged  and 
undermotlvated  and  encourage  and  assist 
them  to  enter  employment  or  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  their  employability. 

(4)  Prevocatlonal  orientation  to  Introduce 
those  of  limited  experience  to  alternative  oc- 
cupational choices. 

(5)  Short-term  work  experience  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies  for  those  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  of  work. 

(6)  Communication  and  employability 
skills  for  those  pursuing,  subsequently  or 
concurrently,  courses  of  occupational  train- 
ing who  require  such  other  preparation  to 
render  them  employable  and  for  those  with 
sufficient  skills  for  suitable  employment  who 
require  such  perparation  to  become  employ- 
able. 

(7)  Occupational  training  designed  to  im- 
prove and  broaden  existing  skills  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

(8)  On-the-job  training  provided  by  pub- 
lic, nonprofit  and  private  employers. 

(9)  Part-time  training  for  employed  per- 
sons where  such  training  would  lead  to  im- 
proved employment  opportunities. 

(10)  Programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  or  useful  work 
experience  for  students  from  low-Income 
families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades)  and  who  are  In  need  of  the  earn- 
ings to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain 
attendance  in  school. 

(11)  Special  programs  for  Jobs  in  public 
and  private  agencies  leading  to  career  op- 
portunities Including  new  types  of  careers,  in 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  conditions  of 
the  community  or  area  served  In  fields  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  conservation,  pol- 
lution, beautlficatlon,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, neighborhood  redevelopment,  rural  de- 
velopment, transportation,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  paries,  streets,  public  facilities,  and 
public  safety,  which  provide  maximum  pros- 
pects for  advancement  and  continued  em- 
ployment without  Federal  assistance,  which 
give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader 
adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring  Jobs 
and  new  methods  of  providing  Job  ladder  op- 
portunities, and  which  provide  opportunities 
for  further  occupational  training  to  facilitate 
career  advancement. 

( 12)  Programs  to  provide  incentives  to  pri- 
vate employers,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
public  employers  to  train  or  employ  unem- 
ployed or  low-Income  persons.  Including  ar- 
rangements by  direct  contract,  for  reimburse- 
ment to  employers  for  the  costs  of  recruiting 
and  training  such  employees  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  those  customarily  in- 
curred by  such  employer  in  recruiting  and 
training  new  hires,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services 
transportation,  and  payments  for  other  extra 
costs  including  supervisory  training  required 
by  the  program. 

(13)  Skill  training  centers  wherever  a  con- 
solidation of  occupational  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  would  promote  effi- 
ciency and  provide  Improved  services. 

(14)  Supportive  and  followup  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der this  and  other  Acts,  Including  health 
services,  counseling,  day  care  for  children, 
bonding,  transportation  assistance,  and  other 
speclEil  services  necessary  to  assist  individuals 
to  achieve  success  in  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

(15)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  units  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  in  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged. 


(16)  Special  Job  development  efforts  to  so- 
licit Job  opportunities  suited  to  the  abilities 
of  the  disadvantaged  Job-seeker  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  placement  of  individuals  after 
training  including  referral  to  employment 
opportunities  In  urban  and  suburban  areas 
outside  their  own  neighborhoods. 

(17)  Job  coaching  for  a  linuted  period  to 
assist  the  employer  and  the  worker  to  Insure 
iob  retention. 

(18)  Relocation  payments  and  other  spe- 
cial services  as  needed  to  assist  unemployed 
Individuals  and  tlieir  families  to  relocate 
from  a  labor  surplus  area  to  another  area 
with  expanding  employment  opportunities 
where  a  suitable  Job  has  been  located.  Pref- 
erence for  such  assistance  shall  be  provided 
those  who  have  been  provided  training  before 
relocation  or  have  been  accepted  for  on-the- 
job  and  other  types  of  employer-directed 
training. 

(19)  Special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable  (be- 
cause of  age,  physical  condition,  obsolete  or 
inadequate  skills,  declining  economic  con- 
ditions, other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity,  or  otherwise)  to  secure 
appropriate  employment  or  training  assist- 
ance under  other  programs.  Such  projects, 
in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  shall 
enable  such  persons  to  participate  In  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautlficatlon  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  activities  which 
win  contribute  to  the  management,  conserva- 
tion, or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  parks,  highways,  and  other 
lands;  the  rehabilitation  of  housing;  the  Im- 
provement of  public  facilities;  and  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health,  educa- 
tion, day  care,  and  recreation  services. 

(20)  The  development  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties through  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  centers  for  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  provid- 
ing recruitment,  counseling,  remediation,  vo- 
cational training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  services. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  servlcee  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  provided,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  through  residential  pro- 
grams. 

ELIGIBLE    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  t^ith 
the  piu-poses  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
any  eligible  applicant  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  In  order  to  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  manpower  services  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  services  can 
be  most  effectively  implemented  by  such  ap- 
plicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

( 1 )  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 104;  and 

(2)  other  public  and  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  including  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

PRIME  SPONSORS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

(1)  any  State;  and 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government — 
(A)   which  has  a  population  of  100,000  or 

more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  (i)  which  Is  a  city  or  (ii)  which 
is  a  county  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government  which  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  have  general  gov- 
ernmental powers  substantially  similar  to 
those  of  a  city   and  to  serve  a  substantial 
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part 
or 


financial  ajsslstance  Is  provided  under  this 

title:  and 
(B)   which  has  a  population  of  less  than  (8)   describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 

100  000   persons   on   the   basis   of   the   most     prime  sponsor.  „.  .    .^ 

tatisfactory    current    data   available   to   the  (c)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  has  sub 


cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  councils  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  to  support  other 
planning  and  evaluation  activities  of  prime 
sponsors,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 


f^lrPtarv  and  ^ich  has  the  largest  popula-     mitted  a  plan  under  this  section  to  serve  a      than  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts  available 
secretary  and  Which  n^asine  large      pop  ^^„„„„j,,i'_,  „„_  ^^^er  the  Jurisdiction  of  a     for  titles  I,  11.  and  III  of  this  Act  to  be  al- 


tion 


of  anv  unit  of  general  local  government     geographical  area  under  the  Jurisdlctl 


located   in   the   same   manner   as  set   forth 
In  section  604. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.    105.    (a)    Financial   assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 


meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (i)  or  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  general 
an  of  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  in  a  State:  and  local  government  which  Is  eligible  under 
(31  any  combination  of  units  of  general  clause  (2),  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
local  government  which  covers  a  geographl-  which  has  submitted  a  plan  under  this  sec- 
cal  area  which  has  a  population  of  one  hun-     tlon  meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  in 

dred  thousand  or  more  persona  on  the  basis  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  approve  f^^  ^ny  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  avail-  the  latter  plan  after  carrying  out  the  proce-  pucation  which  Is  submitted  b.  an  eligible 
able  to  the  Secretary  and  which  Is  deter-  dures  set  forth  in  subsection  (d).  When  two  applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  or  more  units  (or  combination  of  units)  of  retary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  general  local  government  each  submit  plans  ^jjj^  title.  Any  such  application  shall  set 
serve  a  substantial  part  of  a  functioning  la-  which  include  a  common  geographical  area  forth— 
bor  market  area;  under    their    respective    Jurisdictions    and  ( i )  a  description  of  the  services  for  which 

(4)    any  unit  or  combination  of  units  of     which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of     ^^^^  financial  assistance  will  be  used; 
eeneral  local  government,  without  regard  to     this    title   and   meet    the    requirements   set  ^g)  assurances  that  the  services  for  which 

the  population  requirements  of  clauses  (2)  forth  in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary,  In  assistance  is  sought  under  this  title  will  be 
and  (3),  In  rural  areas  designated  by  the  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  administered  by  or  under  the  supervision 
Secretary  which  have  substantial  outmigra-  prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geographical  ^j  ^j^^  applicant,  identifying  any  agency  or 
tlon  and  high  unemployment;  shall  be  ell-  area  the  unit  of  general  local  government  agencies  designated  to  carry  out  such  services 
Bible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of  a  comprehen-     plan  which  he  determines  will  most  effec-     under  such  supervision: 

sive  manpower  services  program  in  accord-     tlvely  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  ^gj  ^^y  arrangements  made  for  services  to 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  (d)    The    Secretary    shall   not   approve    a     y^   performed,   on   a   relmbtirsable   basis   or 

(b)  Any  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of     prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this     otherwise,  ^i-lth  the  public  employment  serv- 
unlts)  of  general  local  government  which  Is     section  unless —  j^e  or  any  other  puolic  or  private  agency,  in- 

eligible to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under   sub-  (1)   the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre-      stitutlon,  or  organization: 

section  (a)  and  which  desires  to  be  so  desig-      tary   by   such    date    as   the   Secretary   shall  ^^^    ^  description  of  the  areas  to  be  as- 

nated  in  order  to  enter  Into  arrangements  prescribe  by  regulation,  prior  to  the  begin-  gigted  by  such  programs.  Including  data  In- 
wlth  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  sub-  nlng  of  the  fiscal  year  when  such  plan  is  to  bleating  the  number  of  potential  eligible 
mit  to  the  Secretary  a  prime  sponsorship  plan  take  elTect,  In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  participants,  and  their  income  and  employ- 
period  of  time  for  review  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(2)  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  submitted 
for  comment  thereon  to  the  Governor  of  the 
appropriate  State;  the  Governor  has  been 
provided  such  period  of  time,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after  the 
or  officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  government  copy  of  such  plan  was  ««^^  *«  ^^' ^"/'^^  ^  ^„^^  ,„^  financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal 
establishing  such  council  shall  appoint  the     which   time  he   niay   submit   comments   on       ^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  addition  to  the  re- 

members of  the  council  and  shall  designate     such  plan  to  the  Secretary   a  copy  of  which      ^   ^^^^^^^  ^^   j^^^j,   ,„   subsection    (a),   a 
one  member  to  be  chairman;  comment  shall  be  sent  to  «^«  P'^f^PP":      comprehensive   manpower  services  plan   for 

(2)  provide  that  the  council  shall  include  can^;  ««d^»r  ^'^'^'^^^^  ^^^'^^,^^°  «^"'^**^^  that  fiscal  year  which  shall  Include  pro- 
members  who  are  representative  of  commu-  by  the  Govenior,  such  additional  period  of  ' 
nity  action  programs:  other  significant  seg-  time,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
ments  of  the  poverty  community;  the  public  regulation,  has  passed,  during  which  time 
employment  service:  education  and  training  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
agencies  and  institutions,  including  voca-  confer  with  and  encourage  the  plan  appli- 
tlonal  educational  agencies  and  community  cant  to  resolve  any  differeiices  arising  from 
postsecondary  educational  and  training  In-      such  comments; 

stltutions;  social  service  programs,  including  (3)   In  the  ca«e  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 

child   care,    environmental    quality,    health.     State,  satisfactory  arrangements  are  set  forth 

for  serving  all  geographical  areas  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a 
local  prime  sponsorship  plan  Is  approved 
under    this   section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  unit  {or  combina- 
tion of  units)  of  general  local  government 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  does  not  submit  a  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  this  section,  a 
community  action  agency  serving  a  geo- 
graphical area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such     nity,  for  their  participation  In  the  conduct 


Including  provisions  which  evidence  capabil- 
ity for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  man- 
power services  plan  In  accordance  with 
section  105(b)  of  this  title  and  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  manpower  services 
council  which — 
(1)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 


ment  status; 

(6)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions •"  *•-      -Jl  prescribe. 

(b)   An  application  submitted  by  a  prime 


recreation,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
welfare  agencies;  Industrial  development  or- 
ganizations; apprenticeships  programs;  busi- 
ness; labor;  and  veterans  organizations; 

(3)  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  council,  ap- 
point a  staff  director  who  shall  supervise  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  staff  serving 
the  council; 

(4)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  appli- 
cations for  financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal     _    .  ,.,       ,  —  .. 
year  will  be  submitted  by  the  prime  sponsor     unit  may  submit  a  prime  sponsorship  plan     of  programs  for  which  financial  assistance 


( 1 )  coordinated  and  comprehensive  assist- 
ance to  those  individuals  requiring  man- 
power and  manpower-related  services  In  or- 
der to  achieve  their  full  economic  and  occu- 
pational potential,  effectively  serving  on  an 
equitable  basis  the  significant  segments  In 
that  population; 

(2)  Increased  occupational  opportunities 
and  work  experience  for  eligible  individuals; 

(3)  Intensified  efforts  to  relieve  skills 
shortages; 

(4)  effective  utilization  of  manpower  In 
our  economy; 

(5)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
mtinlty  action  agencies,  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community-based 
organizations   serving   the   poverty   commu- 


whlch  shall  be  responsible  for  planning  for 
and  carrying  out  services  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  provided  under  this  title  and 
under  which  appropriate  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  the  council's  participation  In 
planning  and  development,  including  Initial 
preparation  of  such  applications; 

(5)  set  forth  the  prime  sponsor's  plans  for 
conducting  on  a  continuing  basis  surveys  and 
analyses  of  needs  for  manpower  services  In 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  to  be 
used  In  the  development  of  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  title; 

(6)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  agencies  will  be  Involved 
In  the  development  of  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  In  the  Implementation  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  title; 

(7)  set  forth  the  prime  sponsor's  plans  for 
evaluating  (with  the  assistance  of  the  coun- 
cil) the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  which 
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for  that  area.  is  provided  under  this  title; 

(f)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c)  ^g^  utlUzlng,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
and  (d) ,  the  Secretary  may  approve  any  t^ose  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  ^^jj^  ^^^Y^  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
this  section  If  It  Is  consistent  with  the  pro-  reasonable    cost,    from    Federal,    State,    and 


visions  of  this  title.  A  plan  submitted  under 
this  section  may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior 
designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  with- 
drawn only  if  the  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan.  Including  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  cor- 
rective, amendments  to  such  plan;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 


local  agencies.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  State  employment  service.  State  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  area  skills  centers,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  postsecondary  training  and 
education  Institutions,  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  but  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  utilization  of 
services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies, 
Institutions  and  organizations  (such  as  pri- 
vate businesses,  labor  organizations,  private 
employment  agencies,  and  private  educa- 
tional and  vocational  institutions)  which 
can,  at  comparable  cost,  provide  substan- 
tially equivalent  training  or  services  or 
otherwise  aid  In  reducing  more  quickly  un- 
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and    prospective 


err  pl03mient    or    current 
DM  apower  shortages: 

7)  long-term  projections  of  requirements 
for  manpower  and  manpK>wer-relat«d  serv- 
ice i,  and  planning  for  meeting  such  requlre- 
me  Qts,  in  the  area  served  by  the  prime 
sp<  nsor; 


8) 


gTi  ms 


Jec;l 


evaluating   the  effectiveness   of   pro- 

for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 

vic(ed  under  this  title  in  achieving  the  ob- 

ives  of  such  programs;  and 

I)   integrating  the  services  provided  un- 

this  title  with  other  manpower  and  man- 

-related  services  in  the  area  served  by 

prime  sponsor  for  which   financial   as- 

Is    provided    by    the    Secretary    of 
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APPROVAL     OF    APPLICATIONS 

106.  An  application,  or  modification 
imendment  thereof,  for  financial  assist- 
under  this  title,  may  be  approved  only 
I  Secretary  determines  that — 
I  ft)   the  application  is  consistent  with  the 

I  of  this  title; 
2)    the    application    meets    the    requlre- 

i  set  forth  in  section  105; 

i)   an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 

community  action   agency  In   the  area 

5e  served  to  submit  comments  with  re- 

to  the  application  to  the  applicant  and 

he  Secretary; 

V)   an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
me  Us  with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary; 

i)   an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 

of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 

government  to  submit  comments  with 

to  the  application  to  the  applicant 

to  the  Secretary; 

J)  the  approval  request  for  funds  does 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
out  the  program  proposed  in  such 
apif  icatlon,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
special  circumstances  or  other  pro- 
visions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this 
req  Urement. 


S  TCIAL 


REQlTntEMENTS    FOR     STATX    PRIMZ 
SPONSORS 

107.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  assistance 

this   Act  or   the   Wagner-Peyser   Act 

Stat.  113)  shall  submit  an  annual  State 

ive  manpower  plan  to  the  Sec- 

for  approval  In  accordance  with  the 

reqjiirements  of  this  section. 

))   The   State   comprehensive   manpower 
shaU— 

)   provide  for  the  cooperation  and  par- 
tlclpaUon    of   all    State   agencies    providing 
and  manpKiwer-related  services  in 
development    and    implementation    of 
ive  manpower  services  plans  by 
prli^e  sponsors  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

set  forth  an  overall  State  plan  for 
development  and  sharing  of  resources 
facilities  needed  to  conduct  manpower 
without  unnecessary  duplication 
otherwise  in  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
manner; 
contain  information  regarding  eco- 
,  industrial,  and  labor  market  condl- 
whlcb  will  be  useful  to  prime  sponsors 
development  and  implementation  of 
Ive  manpower  services  plans 
undfer  this  Act  Including  but  not  limited  to 
opportunities  and  skill  requirements, 
supply  in  various  skills,  occupational 
outlbok  and  employment  trends  In  various 
occi  pations,  and  economic  and  business  de- 
velopment and  location  trends; 

provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
under   the   Wagner-Peyser   Act   in 
with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
guld  sllnes  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
for  the  purfxjse  of  providing  coordinated 
comprehensive  assistance   to  these  In- 
;  requiring  manpower  and  manpower 
relatjed  services  to  achieve  their  full  occupa- 
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tional  potential  In  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  contain  other  items  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

CONCURRENCE  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of  per- 
formance, or  guidelines  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance for  services  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character  under  this  title  unless  he  shall 
have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  services  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
basic  or  general  education;  educational  pro- 
grams conducted  In  correctional  institu- 
tions; institutional  training;  health,  child 
care,  and  other  supportive  services;  and  new 
careers  and  job  restructuring  in  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  professions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  Issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards  of  perform- 
ance, or  guidelines  relating  to  the  participa- 
tion of  community  action  agencies  and  other 
community-based  organizations  serving  the 
poverty  community  under  this  Act  unless  he 
shall  have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op. 
portunity. 

SPECIAL  CONDmONS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, that — 

(1)  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  typ)e  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
any  project  are  established  and  will  be 
maintained: 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  wUl  be  provided  to  all  partic- 
ipants; 

(4)  the  program  does  not  involve  political 
activities;  and  that  neither  the  program,  the 
funds  provided  therefor,  or  the  personnel 
employed  therein,  will  be,  in  anyway  or  to 
any  extent,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  polit- 
ical activities,  «•  in  the  support  or  fur- 
therance of,  or  in  opposition  to,  any  politi- 
cal candidacy; 

(5)  participants  in  the  program  will  not 
be  employed  on  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility 
as  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion  or   as   a   place   for   religious   worship; 

(6)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services  or  result 
in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(7)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing In  an  occupation  which  requires  less 
than  two  weeks  of  preemployment  training 
unless  there  are  immediate  employment 
opportunities  available  in  that  occupation; 

(8)  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  programs  within 
the  scope  of  this  title  and  not  to  supplant 
such  other  funds; 

(9)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are  being 
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expanded  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

ALLOWANCES    AND    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  where 
appropriate  provide  for  the  payment  of 
weekly  allowances  to  individuals  receiving 
services  under  this  title.  Such  allowances 
shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary which,  when  added  to  amounts  received 
by  the  trainee  in  the  form  of  public  assist- 
ance or  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments, shall  approximate  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  workweek  of  forty  hours  under  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  or.  If  higher,  under  the  applicable  State 
minimum  wage  law,  or,  where  the  trainee  is 
being  trained  for  particular  employment,  at 
a  rate  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
wage  for  such  employment,  whichever  is 
greater.  In  prescribing  allowances,  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow  additional  sums  for  special 
circumstances  such  as  exceptional  expenses 
incurred  by  trainees,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  meal  and  travel  allowances,  or  he 
may  reduce  such  allowances  by  an  amount 
reflecting  the  fair  value  of  meals,  lodging, 
or  other  necessities  furnished  to  the  trainee. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  such  persons  re- 
ceive no  allowances  with  respyect  to  periods 
during  which  they  are  failing  to  participate 
in  such  programs,  training,  or  instruction  as 
prescribed  herein  without  good  cavise.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
make  such  adjustments  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate in  allowances  'vhlch  would  other- 
wise be  payable  under  this  Act,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  adjustments  which  take 
into  account  the  amount  of  time  per  week 
spent  by  the  Individual  participating  in  such 
programs  and  adjustments  to  reflect  the  spe- 
cial economic  circumstances  which  exist  in 
the  area  in  which  the  program  is  to  be  car- 
ried on.  Allowances  shall  not  be  paid  for  any 
course  of  training  having  a  duration  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  and  .our  weeks. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  per- 
son receiving  services  under  this  title  shall, 
under  such  circumstances  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be  con- 
sidered an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply,  except  that  in  computing 
compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death, 
the  monthly  pay  of  such  a  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a  month,  if  he 
is  receiving  one.  Regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  may  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to  adjustments  in 
the  amount  of  compensation  payable  under 
this  subsection  to  take  into  account  entitle- 
ments to  workmen's  compensation  under 
other  applicable  laws  or  arrangements. 

TITLE  n— OCCUPATIONAL  UPGRADING 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  under  which  public  and  private  em- 
ployers will  undertake  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary education  and  skill  training  to  prepare 
employees  for  positions  of  greater  skill,  re- 
sponsibility, and  remuneration  in  the  employ 
of  such  employers.  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  an  application  submitted  by  eli- 
gible applicants  who  shall  be — 

(a)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  other  public  and  private  employers. 

REQtnREMENTS  FOR  APPLICATIONS 

Sbc.  202.  Any  application  must  con- 
tain assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that — 
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(a)  the  positions  for  which  employees  will 
be  trained  are  positions  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  efl^ort  be  fiUed  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
already  possessing  such  skills  and  willing  to 
accept  such  employment; 

(b)  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be  based 
upon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of  service,  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  selected  as  a  trainee 
until  such  person  has  been  In  the  employ  of 
the  employer  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  months; 

(c)  the  training  content  of  the  program  Is 
adequate.  Involves  reasonable  progression, 
and  will  result  in  the  qualification  of  trainees 
for  suitable  employment  in  a  recognized  skill 
or  occtipation  in  the  service  of  that  employer 
and  of  other  employees  in  the  same  industry; 

(d)  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(e)  adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided; 

(f)  successful  completion  of  the  employ- 
ee's training  program  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  an  offer  of  employment 
in  the  employer's  own  enterprise  In  the  oc- 
cupation for  which  he  will  be  trained  at 
■w-age  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for 
the  same  or  similar  occupations  In  that  In- 
dustry; 

(g)  the  training  and  placement  of  such 
employees  Is  part  of  a  program  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  lead  directly  to  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  new 
employees  In  entry  level  employment;  and 

(h)  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rates,  including  periodic 
increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  un- 
der regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  con- 
Biding  such  factors  as  industry  practice  and 
trainees  proficiency,  and  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of 
any  trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by 
him  Immediately  before  his  starting  such 
training  program. 

PAYMENTS    TO   EMPLOYERS 

Sec  203.  Such  agreements  shall  provide  for 
payment  to  the  employer  undertaking  a 
training  program  under  this  title  In  an 
amount  equal  to — 

(a)  ninety  per  centum  of  tlie  Instruc- 
tional expense,  other  ordinary  and  necessary 
training  costs,  and  trainee  wage  payments 
for  the  time  spent  in  training  less  the 
value  of  productive  services  rendered  by 
such  trainees,  plus 

(b)  a  bonus  payment  to  reward  the  efforts 
of  employers  whose  programs  under  this  title 
have  resulted  In  substantial  upgrading  and 
high  retention,  to  be  computed  as  follows: 

(1)  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  20  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  imder  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  Increase  In  annual  earn- 
ings of  these  upgraded  employees;  and 

(2)  at  the  end  of  the  second  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  10  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  increase  In  annual 
earnings  of  these  upgraded  employees. 

TITLE  ni— PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF   PROGRAM 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  under  which  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  will  provide  useful  public 
service  employment  to  unemployed  persons. 
Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pursuant  to 
an  application  submitted  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant, who  shall  be— 

(a)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  other  public  agencies  and  institutions 


(Including  public   service  tigencles  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Federal  Government). 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    APPLICATION 

Sec.  302.  Any  application  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  shall  provide  that — 

(a)  all  persons  employed  thereunder, 
other  than  necessary  technical,  supervisory, 
and  administrative  personnel,  will  be  se- 
lected from  among  eligible  unemployed 
persons; 

(b)  to  the  maximum  extent  po.sslble,  tech- 
nical, supervisory,  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel shall  be  recruited  from  among  fully 
qualified,  eligible  unemployed  persons; 

(c)  among  eligible  unemployed  special 
consideration  for  employment  shall  be  given 
to  persons  who  have  dependents  living  In 
the  same  household  who  are  not  covered  by, 
or  who  have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to 
unemployment  compensation; 

(d)  persons  employed  under  such  agree- 
ments shall  be  paid  wages  which  shall  not 
be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the  highest  of 
(A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  If 
section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  compa- 
rable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  In  the  same  labor  market 
area  for  persons  employed  In  similar  public 
occupations; 

(e)  all  persons  employed  under  such 
agreements  wlU  be  assured  of  workman's 
compensation,  retirement,  health  Insurance, 
unemployment  Insurance,  and  other  benefits 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(f)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments; 

(g)  the  applicant  shall  maintain  or  pro- 
vide linkages  with  upgrading  and  other  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  and  other  Federal  or 
federally  supported  manpower  programs  for 
the  purpose  of: 

(1)  providing  those  persons  employed  un- 
der the  agreement  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer,  or  in  the  same  or  similar 
work  as  that  performed  under  the  agreement 
with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  per- 
manent, upwardly  mobile  careers  In  the 
field;  and 

(2)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  careers 
In  such  field,  with  opportunities  to  seek,  pre- 
pare themselves  for.  and  obtain  work  In 
other  fields; 

(h)  objectives  shall  be  set  for  the  move- 
ment of  persons  employed  thereunder  Into 
public  or  private  employment  not  supported 
under  this  Act;  and 

(1)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  this  program:  Provided,  That  if  the 
employer  has  not  achieved  the  objectives 
prescribed  pursuant  to  clause  (h)  under  any 
agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
Federal  share  in  any  contintiation  or  exten- 
sion of  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secretary 
ascertains  that  the  applicant  was  without 
fault  or  that  economic  conditions  in  the 
area  precluded  accomplishment  of  such  ob- 
jectives. 

INFORMATION     FOR     EMPLOYEES 

Sec  303.  Every  person  employed  under 
agreements  under  section  301  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  entering  upon  employment, 
of  his  rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with 
such  employment. 

MAINTENANCE     OF     EFFORT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  con- 
tract shall  be  provided  under  section  301  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  agreement  will  result  in  an  in- 


crease in  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available  and 
that  It  will  not  result  in  a  reduction  In  the 
employment  and  labor  costs  of  the  employer 
or  the  displacement  of  persons  currently  em- 
ployed. Including  partial  displacement  re- 
sulting from  a  reduction  In  hours  of  work  or 
wages  or  employment  benefits. 

(b)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
to  that  performed  under  the  agreement  In 
the  same  labor  market  area,  such  organiza- 
tion shall  be  notified  prior  to  entering  Into 
the  agreement. 

EVALUATION     OF     APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  305.  In  evaluating  applications  sub- 
mitted under  this  title  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  each 
such  application  In  relation  to^ 

(1)  the  numl>er  of  eligible  unemployed 
persons  who  will  be  provided  with  employ- 
ment under  the  application; 

(2)  the  need  of  the  community  for  the 
services  to  be  performed  under  the  applica- 
tion; and 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  community  In  which  the 
agreement  Is  to  be  performed. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  TO  ENROLLES 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  on  behalf  of 
the  enrollees  be  responsible  for — 

(1)  assuring  that  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  find  suitable  regular  employment 
or  to  enter  a  program  authorized  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  manpower  programs,  has 
been  explored  before  the  Individual  Is  certi- 
fied for  public  service  employment; 

(2)  the  provision  of  skills  training  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  equip  unemployed  per- 
sons to  accept  employment  under  agreements 
entered  into  under  this  title;  and 

(3)  maintaining  a  continuing  review  of 
the  status  of  each  enrollee  to  assure  that  he 
Is  receiving  consideration  for  referral  to  suit- 
able regular  employment  or  to  manpower 
training  programs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  307.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  unemployed  per- 
son" means  any  Individual  who  hM  demon- 
strated that  he  Is  able  and  vi'illlng  to  work 
and  (A)  has  been  unemployed  for  five  or 
more  weeks,  or  (B)  Is  employed  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

(2)  The  term  "part-time  basis"  means  less 
than  thirty-five  hours  a  week  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  ten  weeks  or  more. 

TITLE  IV— SPECIAL  FEDERAL 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Part  A — Manpower  Research  and  Deveop- 

MENT 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  in  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who  de- 
sire It,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences and  such  other  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  as  will  aid  In  the  solution  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems,  This  pro- 
gram will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
studies,  the  findings  of  which  may  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy;  de- 
velopment or  improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
grams; increased  knowledge  about  labor 
market  processes;  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment and  its  relationships  to  price  stability; 
promotion  of  more  effective  manjxjwer  de- 
velopment, training,  and  utilization;  Im- 
proved national,  regional,  and  local  means 
of  measuring  future  labor  demand  and  sup- 
ply: enhancement  of  Job  opportunities;  up- 
grading of  skills;  meeting  of  manpower 
shortages;  easing  of  the  transition  from 
school  to  work,  from  one  Job  to  another,  and 
from  work  to  retirement,  opportunities  and 
services  tor  older  persons  who  desire  to  enter 
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1  center  the  labor  force,  and  for  Improve- 

of  opportunities  for  employment  and 

through  the  reduction  of  dls- 

and   disadvantage  arising  from 

poverty.  Ignorance,  or  prejudice. 

)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
of experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
ratlon.  and  pilot  projects,  through  grants 
contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or  through  contracts 
witl  I  other  private  organizations,  for  the 
pur>ose  of  improving  techniques  and  dem- 
onstrating the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
ds  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 
me4t.  and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out 
subsection  with  respect  to  programs  de- 
to  provide  employment  and  training 
for  low-income  people,  the 
shall  consult  fully  with  the  Di- 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
(  arrylng  out  this  subsection  the  Secre- 
of  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  also 
coniult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Edu- 
catlpn,  and  Welfare,  Commerce.  Agriculture, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
such  other  agencies  as  may  be  appropri- 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph 
require  institutional  training,  appropriate  ar- 
for  such  training  shall  be  agreed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
and  investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
dire  ;tly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arra  igements. 

LABOR    MARKET    INFORMATION 

402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  mar- 
Information  on  a  national,  State,  local, 
appropriate  basis,  including  but  not 
ed  to  information  regarding — 
)  the  natiwe  and  extent  of  ImpedlmentA 
maximum  development  of  Individual 
potential  Including  the  number 
characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
services; 
job   opportunities  and  skill  require- 
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(3 1  labor  supply  in  various  skills; 
(4  I  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trenps  in  various  occupations;  and 

in  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
business     development     and    location 


Information  collected  under  this  sec- 

shall  be  developed  and  made  available 

timely  fashion  to  meet  In  a  comprehen- 

manner   the  needs  of  public  and  pri- 

users,    including    the    need    for    such 

in  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 

training,  placement.  Job  development, 

other  appropriate  activities  under  this 

and   under   the   Economic   Opportunity 

the    Social    Security    Act,    the    Public 

and   Economic   Development   Act   of 

the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational 

Edu(Jatlon  Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Re- 

itation   Act,   the   Demonstration  Cities 

Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 

other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 
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MANPOWER    trrrLIZATlON 

403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 


for   the   Improvement   of   man 

utilization  in  sectors  of  the  economy 

persistent  manpower  shortages, 

other  situations  requiring  maximum 

tlon  of  existing  manpower.  The  Sec- 

shall  conduct  this  program  either  di- 

or  through  such  other  arrangements 

may  deem  appropriate. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 

lal  support  for  studies  of  the  utlllza- 

of  manpower  and  of  Job  design  by  any 

lyer  or  group  of  employers  it   industries 

there  are  a  large  number  of  unskilled 

with  a  view  to  redesigning  and 

the  work   patterns   involved    in 


the  Jobs,  so  that  career  ladders  may  be  cre- 
ated where  they  do  not  exist,  or  are  clearly 
inadequate. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  Including  their  cost  in  relation 
to  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  Impact  on  communities  and  par- 
ticipants, their  Implication  for  related  pro- 
grams, the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  various  ages,  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the  de- 
livery of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ecoiymic 
Opportunity  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant, 
or  other  arrangement,  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  all  programs  and  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs  and  activities  in 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged, 
chronically  unemployed,  and  low-income 
persons  for  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  supportive  services  to  continue 
or  resume  their  education  and  employment 
and  to  become  more  responsible  and  pro- 
ductive citizens.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  evaluation  authorized  by 
this  subsection  at  least  once  in  each  calen- 
dar year. 

REMOVAL    or    ARTIFICIAL    BARRIERS    TO    EMPLOY- 
MENT   AND    ADVANCEMENT 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  shall  conduc'  a  continuing 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupation  ad- 
vancement. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  within 
agencies  conducting  programs  under  this  Act 
restrict  the  opportunities  for  employment 
and  advancement  within  such  agencies  and 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth  rec- 
ommendations for  task  and  skill  require- 
ments for  specific  Jobs  and  recommended 
Job  descriptions  at  all  levels  of  employment, 
designed  to  encourage  career  employment 
and  occupational  advancement  within  such 
agencies. 

TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  where 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  for 
specialized,  supportive,  and  supervisory  or 
other  personnel  and  technical  assistance 
which  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams established  under  this  Act  or  which 
otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  make  special  assignments  of  personnel 
to  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or 
employers  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  but  no  such  special  assignments 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
operation  by  low-Income  persons  and  their 
representatives  of  centers  on  the  local  level 
which  are  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
employment  and  related  services  for  low- 
income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opjwrtunity,  wher- 
ever feasible,  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  by  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
est  ibllsh  and  operate  such  programs. 


Sec  407.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  Survey,  at  regular  Intervals,  the  vari- 
ous training  programs  and  opportunities 
available  to  or  utilized  by  staff  of  manpower 
service  programs,  Includhig  both  managerial 
and  technical  staff. 

(2)  Analyze  the  manpower  programs,  op- 
erating or  planned.  Including  the  conceptual 
basis,  the  operating  structure,  and  the  clien- 
tele to  be  served,  in  order  to  determine  cur- 
rent and  future  staff  training  requirements 
thus  correcting  or  avoiding  deflciencles  in 
staff  performance  and  enliancing  the  impact 
of  programs. 

(3)  Plan  for  and  provide  directly  or  by 
contract  an  integrated  system  of  short  term 
and  Intermittent  staff  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  managerial  and  technical  matters  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  manpower  training 
programs  and  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to  on-the-job  training,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  fellowships  and 
traineeshlps,  exchange  programs,  and  such 
other  devices  as  are  deemed  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. The  staff  training  system  thus 
established  shall  be  aimed  at  and  include 
manpower  training  and  service  staff  at  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  funded  directly 
or  indirectly  by  this  Act  and  special  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  utilization  of  this 
staff  training  system  In  a  manner  which  will 
increase  the  number  and  effectiveness  of 
previously  disadvantaged  persons  serving  In 
career  staff  capacities.  Training  under  this 
section  shall  provide  for  such  stipends  and 
allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence 
allowances)  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  training  or  instruction  (or 
fellowship  or  scholarship)  shall  be  provided 
for  any  one  course  of  study  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  four  years. 

Part  B — National  Computerized  Job  Bank 
Program 
findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  411.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  information 
regarding  manpower  needs  and  availability 
contributes  to  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, and  the  inefficient  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources.  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  has  created  new  opportunities 
for  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem.  It  Is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enlist 
the  tools  of  modern  technology  in  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  effort  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  and  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  Nation's  manpower  needs. 

establishment  of  the  program 
Sec.  412.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
establish  a  computerized  Job  bank  program 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  in 
Jobs;  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  availability  of  information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  Interested  in- 
dividuals and  agencies. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  part  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
services  program  established  under  title  I. 

CONDUCT  of  the  PROGRAM 

Sec.  413.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  in  section  412,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
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state  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program,  including  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  the 
program  on  a  regional  or  Interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  He  may  also  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  State 
or  local  program  will  not  adequately  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  any  information  concerning 
manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies  utilized 
in  the  operation  of  job-bank  programs 
financed  under  this  part  be  furnished  to  him 
at  his  request.  He  may,  in  addition,  require 
the  integration  of  any  Information  concern- 
ing Job  vacancies  or  applicants  into  a  Job- 
bank  system  assisted  under  this  part. 

EXPERIMENTS,   DEMONSTRATIONS,    RESEARCH   AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  414.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  such  experimental  or 
demonstration  projects,  research  and  devel- 
opment as  he  deems  necessary  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  established 
under  this  part. 

RULES,  regulations,   AND  STANDARDS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  standards  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  including  standards  to  assure 
the  compatibility  on  a  nationwide  basis  of 
data  systems  used  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  part,  and  Including 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  information  submitted  In  con- 
fidence. 

Part  C — Development  op  Employment  Op- 
portunities FOR  Disadvantaged  Persons 
in  Federally  Assisted  Programs 


Sec.  421.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  research,  development, 
and  pilot  activities  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  level  of  employment  generated 
by  Federal  grant  and  assistance  programs 
and  the  degree  to  which  such  programs  can 
provide  an  increased  source  of  opportunities 
for  the  employment  and  advancement  of  dis- 
advantaged persons. 

RESEARCH 

Sec  422.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  undertake  studies  of  the  contribution 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal 
assistance  programs  to  the  overall  employ- 
ment level.  Such  studies  may  Include  but  are 
not  limited  to  collection  and  analysis  of  In- 
formation on  the  number  of  positions  wholly 
or  partially  supported  by  Federal  assistance 
programs,  their  occupational  structure,  wage, 
and  salary  levels,  projections  for  future 
growth,  requirements  and  qualifications  for 
entry  into  such  positions,  promotional  and 
career  development  opportunities,  the  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  other  relevant  char- 
acteristics of  those  who  occupy  such  posi- 
tions, and  the  effects  of  such  employment  on 
employment  generally.  The  heads  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  administering 
grants-in-aid  or  other  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Secretary  in  the  conduct  of  such 
studies.  They  shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
annually  estimates  of  the  employment  in- 
creases or  decreases  expected  to  result  from 
the  planned  expansion  or  reduction  of  such 
programs,  and  as  conditions  warrant,  on 
call  from  the  Secretary,  contingency  plans 
and  estimates  relating  to  the  increase  in 
employment  which  would  be  created  if  such 
programs  are  expanded  under  conditions  of 
persistent  high  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. 

PILOT   programs 

Sec  423.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  conduct  experimental,  devel- 


opmental, demonstration,  and  pilot  programs 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  programs,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  grants-in-aid  and 
other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  estab- 
lish annual  and  multiyear  goals  for  the  em- 
ployment of  disadvantaged  persons  in  em- 
ployment wholly  or  partially  supported 
through  such  Federal  assistance.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  these  agreements,  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  may  provide, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
that  the  fulfillment  of  such  goals  shall  be  a 
condition  for  receiving  such  assistance. 

(b)  Programs  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  designed  to  eliminate 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occu- 
pational advancement,  including  merit  sys- 
tem requirements  and  practices  related 
thereto,  which  restrict  opportunities  for  the 
employment  and  advancement  of  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part  may  be  allocated 
and  expended,  or  transferred  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  expenditure,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  deems  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  hereof. 

(d)  Activities  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  expended  shall 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  extraordinary  costs  of  training  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
performance  of  disadvantaged  persons  who 
are  employed  pursuant  to  agreement  under 
this  section; 

(2)  costs  of  providing  orientation,  counsel- 
ing, testing,  followup,  and  other  similar 
manpower  services  determined  necessary  to 
assist  such  individuals  to  achieve  success  in 
employment. 

reports 
Sec.  424.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  of  his  findings  and 
recommendations  arising  out  of  the  programs 
and  studies  under  this  part. 

Part  D — Secretary's  Responsibility 
Sec  431.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
under  this  title  to  provide  for  services  and  ac- 
tivities authorized  any  other  part  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec 


authorized  appropriations 
501.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 


out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap' 
propriated  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $3,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  which  are 
not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  any  funds 
obligated  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
during  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  obligation. 

funds  available  for  specific  PROGRAMS 

Sec  502.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  or  expressly  limited  in  an 
appropriation  Act  to  a  specific  purpose  under 
this  Act)  shall  be  allocated  among  the  titles 
of  this  Act  in  such  a  manner,  subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  tJiat 
of  the  amounts  so  appropriated — 

(1)  three-quarters  shall  be  for  training 
and  employment  programs  carried  out  under 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  one-quarter  shall  be  for  activities  au- 
thorized under  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 


under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  or 
appropriating  funds  for  any  such  program  or 
activity,  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  any  such  program  or  activity  under  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  carrying  out  any  other  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  under  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  on  a  nationwide  basis  an  amount  not 
less  than  18.75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  support  public  service  employment  under 
title  III  of  this  Act. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  or  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Oppornunlty  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  from 
amounts  allocated  for  newly  authorized 
programs  under  this  Act. 

advance  funding 

Sec.  503.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
adverse  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

allocation  of  funds 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  titles  I,  II.  and  III  which 
are  not  otherwise  reserved  In  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  be  allocated  in  such  a 
manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

(1)  (A)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (B)  not 
more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section; 

(2)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equi- 
table manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion   which   the — 

a.  labor  force, 

b.  unemployment. 

c.  lack  of  full-time  employment, 

d.  insured  unemployed, 

e.  average  weekly  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  paid, 

f.  number  of  teenagers  fourteen  through 
seventeen  years  of  age, 

g.  persons    heading    low-Income    families, 
h.  unrelated  low-Income  persons. 

of  the  State  bears  to  the  respective  totals 
thereof  the  United  SUtes,  the  demonstrated 
capacity  of  sponsors  to  conduct  effective 
programs  and  the  relative  size  of  allocations 
previously  received  by  each  State  for  compa- 
rable manpower  purposes;   and 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  I,  II,  and  III. 

( b )  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  so  that  areas  served  by  prime  sponsors 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  section  104 
of  this  Act  are  apportioned  funds  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
such  apportioned  funds  shall  be  expended 
through  approved  applications  submitted  by 
such  prime  sponsors. 

(c)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
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I  Tovlding  additional  financial  assistance  aa 
a  a  incentive  for  the  designation  of  prime 
s  ionsors  for  appropriate  labor  market  areas 
c  r  portionfi  thereof.  Financial  assistance  pro- 
\  Lded  to  any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not 
e  iceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  20 
I  er  centum  of  the  financial  assistance  other- 
\  ise  available  to  the  area  so  covered  under 
s  ibsectlon  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
s  lall  confer  with  units  of  general  local  gov- 
e  rnment  eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  In 
a  ppropriate  labor  market  areas  and  encour- 
a  ;e  such  units  to  cooperate  on  an  areawide 
b  isis  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

(d)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
c  ause  (1)  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  for  the  pur- 
p  3ses  of  this  subsection  shall  be  available  to 
I  le  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  Iditional  financial  assistance  as  an  incen- 
t  ve  for  the  establishment  by  the  prime 
s  >on£or  of  appropriate  procedures  for  coordi- 
n  ition  and  cooperation  with  agencies  admin- 
i:  tering  vocational  education  programs  in 
t  le  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  sponsor. 
F  mancial  assistance  provided  to  any  such 
p  ■ime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
e  lual  to  an  additional  20  per  centiun  of  the 
fi  aancial  assistance  otherwise  available  to 
£  ich  prime  sponsor  under  subsection  (b) 
o  ■  this  section.  The  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
c  irrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
t:  on,  and  Welfare,  shall  establish  criteria  for 
t!  le  establishment  of  such  procedures. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
ri  allocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobll- 
g  ited  amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
£  ibsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
tl  lat  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  will 
n  3t  be  required  for  the  period  for  which 
SI  ich  apportionment  is  available.  No  amounts 
a  >portloned  under  subsections  (a)  (2)  and 
(I)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated 
f(  r  any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  the 
n  nth  month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
SI  ich  funds  were  appropriated  and  unless  the 
S  icretary  has  provided  fifteen  days'  advance 
n  >tice  to  the  prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of 
tl  ,e  proposed  reallocation.  Any  funds  reallo- 
ci  ted  under  this  subsection  are  not  required 
tl  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  sub- 
s(  ction  (a)  (2)  or  (b),  and  no  revision  in  the 
a  iportionment  of  the  funds  not  so  reallo- 
c:  .ted  shall  be  made  because  of  such  re- 
a  locations. 

(f)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
B  »propriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fi  cal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
tl:e  Petierai  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
q  lired  by  subsections  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  of  this 
s(  ction  and  the  labor  market  areas  described 
Ij  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec.  505.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
e:  cept  as  otherwise  specified,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
I>  iboT. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colima- 
b  a,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
V  rgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
tl  e  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

LEGAL      AtJTHOBrrY 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
s\  ch  rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
p  ibllshed  Interpretations  or  orders  under 
tl  is  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rules,  regula- 
tl  )ns,  guidelines,  and  other  published  In- 
t<  rpretatlons  or  orders  issued  by  the  Depart- 
rr  fnt  of  Labor,  or  any  ofilclal  thereof,  for 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall 

ntaln.  with  respect  to  each  material  pro- 
1 3lon  of  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 

terpretatlons,  or  orders,  citations  to  the 
p  xtlcular  section  or  sections  of  statutory 
la  w  or  other  legal  authority  upon  which  such 
pi  ovlslon  Is  based.  Such  rules,  regulations, 
g'  lidellnes  and  other  published  Interpreta- 
ti  )ns  or  orders  may  Include  adjustments  au- 
tl  orlzed  by  section  204  of  the  Intergovern- 
m  ental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

(b)   The  authority  of  the  Secretary  relat- 


ing to  disapproval  of  prime  sponsorship  plans 
under  section  104(f)  shall  not  be  delegated 
outside  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

SPBCIAI.    LUUTATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  607.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for,  or  otherwise  establish,  any  train- 
ing programs  in  the  lower  wage  Industries 
in  Jobs  where  prior  skill  or  training  is  typical- 
ly not  a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where 
lat>or  turnover  is  high,  or  to  assist  in  re- 
locating establishments  from  one  to  another. 
Such  limitation  on  relocation  shall  not  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  a  business  entity  In  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result 
in  an  Increase  in  unemployment  in  thie  area 
of  original  location  or  in  any  other  area 
where  such  entity  conducts  business  opera- 
tions, unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being 
established  with  the  intention  of  closing 
down  the  operations  of  the  existing  business 
entity  In  the  area  of  its  original  location 
or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations. 

(b)  Any  amounts  received  imder  chap- 
ters 11,  13,  31.  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war,  as 
defined  by  section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  who  served  on  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  or  was  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  for  a  service-connected 
disability  or  any  eligible  person  as  defined 
in  section  1701  of  such  title.  If  otherwise 
eligible  to  participate  In  programs  under 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  considered  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  needs  or  qualifica- 
tions of  participants  In  programs  under  this 
Act. 

OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

Sec  508.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  his 
function  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  du- 
plication of  functions  among  Government 
agencies,  shall  use  the  available  services  or 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government.  Each 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  provide  such 
services  and  facilities  as  he  may  request  for 
his  assistance  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  through  the 
maximum  utlUzatlon  of  all  possible  re- 
sources for  skill  development  available  In  in- 
dustry, labor,  public  and  private  educational 
and  training  institutions.  State,  Federal,  and 
local  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public 
and  private  organizations  and  facilities. 

COMPARATIVE  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 

Sec  509.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  pdfiodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and,  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act.  Such  data  shall  include  Information 
on — 

(1)  enrollee  characteristics,  Including  age, 
sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  In  training  and  employment 
situations.  Including  information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  partici- 
pants for  at  least  a  year  following  the  ter- 
mination of  parU'pation  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs  and  comparable  Informa- 
tion on  other  employees  or  trainees  of  par- 
ticipating employers: 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee.  Including 


breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  information 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  In 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrim- 
inate with  respect  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  any  applicant  for  participation  in 
such  program  because  of  rare,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training,  and  his  recommendations  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within 
Eixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  a  report  pertaining  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  utilization,  and 
training. 

AUTHORITY  TO  CONTRACT  AND  EXPEND  FUNDS 

Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
such  procedures  (subject  to  such  policies, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe) , 
and  make  such  payments.  In  Installments 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction, 
repairs,  and  capital  improvements,  and  in- 
cluding necessary  adjustments  in  payments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  In 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS 

Sec.  513.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  to  accept  In  the  name  of 
the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
or  any  title  thereof,  any  money  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intan- 
gible, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise. 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    VOLUNTARY    SERVICES 

Sec  514.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b) ) . 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  515.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  utilize  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  other  Federal  statutes  If  such  funds  are 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  516.  Funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  specifically  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

trriLIZATION     OP    SERVICES     AND    FACILITIES 

Sec  517.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
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Ized  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement. 

RENTAL,    ALTERATION,    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
BUILDINGS 

Sec.  618.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  to 
expend  funds  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and 
space  In  buildings  and  for  repairs,  alteration, 
and  Improvement  of  buildings  and  space  In 
buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  In 
this  section — 

(1)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required  In 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which  It  Is  needed, 
and 

(2)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  af- 
fect an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration)  of  his  Intention  to  exer- 
cise such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or  fa- 
culty with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority. 

EXPENDITtJKES   FOR    PRINTING    AND    BINDING 

Sec  519.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized. In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  to  expend  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  such  printing  and 
binding  as  he  determines  necessary,  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

SEC  520.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  665  to 
read  as  follows: 

"theft     or     embezzlement     FROM     MANPOWER 
funds;    IMPROPER    INDUCEMENT 

"Sec  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of  or  connected 
In  any  capacity  with  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  embezzles  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets  or  property  which 
are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  If  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  In  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  Induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

INTERSTATE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  521.  In  the  event  that  compliance 
with  provisions  of  this  Act  requires  coopera- 
tion or  agreements  between  States;  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  such 
agreements  to  facilitate  such  compliance, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec  522.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30,  1971,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  re- 
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pealed.  Unexpended  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  such  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Director  under 
part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  part  A  of  title  I  shall, 
without  regard  to  the  expiration  date  speci- 
fied in  section  171,  become  part  E  of  tiUe  IV 
of  this  Act.  Any  reference  to  part  A  of  title 
I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  any 
provision  thereof  in  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  part  E  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  or  the 
corresponding  provision  thereof. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971,  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  all  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  I— MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 
"Part  A — Research.  Experimental,  and  De- 
velopmental Authority  in  the  Manpower 
Area 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
experimental,  and  developmental  activities 
focused  on  providing  more  effective  means 
for  dealing  with  the  employment  and  em- 
ployment-related problems  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

"AcnvrriES  authorized 

"Sec  102.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations for  the  payment  of  all  or  pyart  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  be  of  an  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be 
structured  In  such  manner  as  the  Director 
deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various 
approaches  (including  new  approaches  and 
refinements  or  variations  of  traditional  ap- 
proaches) directed  to  the  solution  of  the  em- 
ployment and  employment-related  prob- 
lems of  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Such 
programs  may  include  provision  for  suppor- 
tive and  foUowup  services. 

"(c)  In  formulating  plans  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and,  as  appropriate,  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

"technical    assistance    and    TRAINING 

"Sec  103.  The  Director  may  provide  (direct- 
ly or  through  contracts  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements)  technical  assistance  to  assist 
In  the  initiation  or  efTectlve  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  this  part.  He  may  also  make 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  Instructors 
and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  pro- 
gams  under  this  part. 

"research    and   EVALUATION 

"Sec  104.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  evaluation  of  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly 
or  by  contracting  for  Independent  evalua- 
tions, with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  bene- 
fits, so  far  as  practical,  and  providing  in- 
formation needed  to  assess  the  relative  po- 
tential of  the  various  approaches  employed 
In  such  programs  for  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  solution  of  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  the  econom- 
ically disadvantaged.  In  formulating  plans 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  section,  the 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 


Labor  and,  as  appropriate,  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies. 

"SPECIAL   CONDITIONS 

"Sec  105.  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment, Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work;  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployment benefits."; 

(2)  redesignating  part  D  thereof  as  part  B 
and  sections  150  through  155  as  sections  121 
through  126,  respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  part  E  thereof;  and 

(4)  redesignating  part  F  as  part  C  and 
section  171  as  section  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30,  1971,  section  810(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under 
title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

ADVISORY    committees 

Sec  523.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  ten  members  and  shall 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  ;abor,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  education,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  public  In  general.  Prom  the 
members  appointed  to  such  Committee  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such 
Committee,  or  any  duly  established  8'"bcom- 
mittee  thereof  shall  from  time  to  tltie  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  relative  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act. 
Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  less  than 
two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  exp)ert  as- 
sistance available  to  persons  formulating  and 
carrying  on  programs  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require 
the  organization  of  a  community.  State, 
and/or  regional  basis  of  labor-management- 
public  advisory  committees. 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  may  accept  gifts  or  bequests, 
either  for  carrying  out  specific  programs  or 
for  its  general  activities  or  for  its  respon- 
sibilities under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee,  Including 
traveltlme,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  p>er  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  basis. 

Sec  524.  (a)— JOB  COUNSELING.  TRAIN- 
ING, AND  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  FOR 
VETERANS 

"Sec. 

"2001.  Definitions. 

"2002.  Purpose. 

"2003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 

representative. 
"2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 
"2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
"2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 

authorization  of  appropriations. 
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Definitions 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
)   the  term  "eligible  veteran'  means   a 
of  any  war,  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
31,  1955,  as  defined  in  section  101  of  this 
and 

)  the  term  "State'  means  each  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict lof  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puer  o  Rico,  and  may  include,  to  the  extent 
detei  mined  necessary  and  feasible,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
2.  Purpose 
Congress  declares  as  Its  Intent  and 
that  there  shall  be  au  effective  (1) 
Job  training  counseling  service  pro- 
(2)  employment  placement  service 
and  (3)  Job  training  placement 
:e  prograni  for  eligible  veterans  and 
to  this  end,  poUcles  shall  be  promul- 
and  administered,  so  as  to  provide  such 
veterans  the  maxlmxmi  of  employment  and 
opportunities. 
Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 

representative 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to  each 
a  veterans'  employment  representative, 
such    assistant    veterans'    employment 
as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
to  assist  the  veterans'  employment 
representative  to  carry  out  effectively  In  that 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Each  vet- 
employment  representative  and  asslst- 
veterans'     employment     representative 
be  an  eligible  veteran  who  at  the  time 
appointment  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide 
resldsnt  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years 
who  shall  be  appointed  In  accordance 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
governing  appointments  In  competitive 
and  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
jirovlslona  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
claa^flcatlon  and  general  schedule  pay  rates, 
such  veterans'  employment  representa- 
»nd  assistant  veterans'  employment  rap- 
I  tatlve  shall  be  attached  to  the  staff  of 
)Ubllc  employment  service  in  the  State 
they  have  been  assigned.  They  shall 
administratively  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
of  Labor  for  the  execution  of  the  Secre- 
veterans'   counseling   and    placement 
es  through  the  public  employment  serv- 
In  cooperation  with  manpower  and 
programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
in  the  State.  In  cooperation  with  the 
c  employment  service  staff  and  the  staffs 
such  other  program  In  the  State,  the 
employment  representative  and  his 
assl^L&nts  shall — 

)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
vision  of  the  registration  of  eligible  vet- 
In  local  employment  offices  for  suitable 
of  employment  and  training  and  for 
and  placement  of  eligible  veterans 
e^aployment  and  Job  training  programs; 
)  engaged  In  Job  development  and  Job 
activities  for  eligible  veterans, 
ding  maximum  coordination  with  ap- 
officlals  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
tratlan  In  that  agency's  carrying  out  of  Its 
resppnslblllties  under  subchapter  IV  of  cbap- 
of  this  title  and  In  the  conduct  of  Job 
Job  marts,  and  other  special  programs 
i^tch  eligible  veterans  with  appropriate 
ind  Job  training  opportunities; 
)  assist  In  securing  and  maintaining 
currfent  Information  as  to  the  various  types 
afallable  employment  and  training  oppor- 
includlng  maximum  use  of  elec- 
data  processing  and  telecommunlca- 
tlonti  systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligible 
ins'  particular  qualifications  with  an 
available  Job  or  on-the-job  training  or  ap- 
prer  tlceshlp  opportunity  which  is  commen- 
wlth  those  qualifications; 
)  promote  the  interest  of  employers  and 
unions  in  employing  eligible  veterans 
In  conducting  on-Job  training  and  ap- 
predtlceshlp  programs  for  such  veterans; 
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"(5)  maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  training  programs 
and  veterans'  organizations  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  advised  of  eligible  veterans 
available  for  employment  and  training  and 
to  keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  training;  and 
"(6)  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  Im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veterans. 
"§  2004.  Employees  of  local  offices 

"Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated 
lack  of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall  be 
assigned  by  the  administrative  head  of  the 
employment  service  in  each  State  one  or 
more  employees,  preferably  eligible  veterans, 
on  the  staffs  of  local  employment  service 
offices,  whose  services  shall  be  fully  devoted 
to  discharging  the  duties  prescribed  for  the 
veterans'  employment  representative  and  his 
assistants. 
'■§  2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

"'All  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  such  records,  statistics,  or 
Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  providing  continuous 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
eligible  veterans. 

"•§  2006.  Estimate   of  funds   for  administra- 
tion;  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions 
"(a)   The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  this  chapter.  Such 
estimated    stims    shall    Include    the    annual 
amounts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing and  binding,  travel,  and  communications. 
Sums  thus  estimated  shall  be  included  as  a 
special  Item  In  the  annual  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

•'(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regular  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  does 
not  specify  an  amount  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  for 
that  fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  such  Act  there  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  m  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  such  amount  as  was  set 
forth  in  the  budegt  estimate  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  avaUable  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  In  such  subsections,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  based 
on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need  for  such 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

"§  2007.  Administrative  control;    annual  re- 
ports 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
administrative   controls    for    the    following 
purposes: 

"(1)  To  Insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  vinder  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  be  placed  In  a  satis- 
factory job  or  job  training  opporttmlty  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  assistance 
designed  to  enhance  his  employment  pros- 
pects substantially,  such  as  individual  job 
development  or  employment  counseling  serv- 
ice. 

'"(2)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  in  each  State  have 
committed  the  necessary  staff  to  insure  that 
the.  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried  out; 
and  to  arrange  for  necessary  corrective  ac- 
tion where  staff  resources  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inadequate. 
"(b)   The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 


annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  success  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  State 
employment  service  agencies  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  report 
shall  Include,  by  State,  the  number  of  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  eligible  veterans 
and  other  eligible  veterans  who  requested 
a.->sistance  through  the  public  employment 
service  and,  of  these,  the  number  placed  in 
suitable  employment  or  Job  training  oppor- 
tunities or  who  were  otherwise  assisted,  with 
separate  reference  to  occupational  training 
under  appropriate  Federal  law.  The  report 
shall  al.so  include  any  determination  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  2004  or  2005  of  this 
title  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
determination. 

".?  2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  wlih 
the  Veterans'  Administration 

"In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  keep  him  fully  advised  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  and  data  gathered  pursuant 
to  this  chapter  to  Insure  maximum  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFTECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  525.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act.  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  July  1. 
1971.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  published  interpretations  or  orders 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 


Sec.  526.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Heath,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  report  to  the  Congress  by  January 
20,  1972,  on  the  extent  to  which  community 
colleges,  area  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  and  other  vocational  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  are  being  utilized 
to  carry  out  manpower  training  programs 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  from  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  this  Act,  the  extent  to  which 
administrative  steps  have  been  taken  and 
are  being  taken  to  encourage  the  use  of  such 
facilities  and  Institutions  and  agencies  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  any  further  legislation  that  may  be 
required  to  assure  effective  coordination  and 
titlUzation  of  such  facilities  and  agencies 
to  the  end  that  all  federally  supported  man- 
power and  vocational  educational  programs 
can  more  effectively  accomplish  their  objec- 
tives providing  all  persons  needing  occupa- 
tional training  an  opportunity  for  such  train- 
ing. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  by  January  20,  1973,  on  the  extent 
to  which  vocational  orientation,  preparation, 
and  education  are  being  Incorporated  in  reg- 
ular elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  and  curricula  to  the  end  that  edu- 
cational institutions  serving  youth  during 
years  of  compulsory  school  attendance  are 
affording  meaningful  opportunities,  educa- 
tion, and  incentives  or  students  to  enter  vo- 
cational careers  and  on  any  legislation  that 
may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  an  appropri- 
ate blend  of  vocational  and  academic  educa- 
tion. 

Ml".  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer   (Mr.  Packwood)    ap- 
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nointed  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
Mr  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr"  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Steven- 
son Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Prouty.  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.        ^^^^^^^___ 

THE  ATTEMPTED  RESCUE  OF 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day representatives  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
held  a  news  conference.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  repiesentatives.  commend- 
ing this  administration  and  those  who 
participated  in  the  rescue  effort  of 
American  prisoners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comment  on  POW  RESCtm 
The  families  of  men  who  are  held  as  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  who  are  Missing  and  be- 
lieved to  be  Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  surely  be  heartened  by  this  new 
evidence  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  rescue  mission, 
It  was  daring  and  courageous  in  concept  and 
execution,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  volunteers  who  were  willing  to  risk 
their  own  lives  In  trying  to  aid  our  husbands 
and  sons. 

We  can  only  reiterate  what  is  only  well 
known  to  the  American  people  . .  .  that  North 
Vietnam  and  her  allies  consistently  have 
treated  the  POW  Issue  as  a  political  issue 
when  it  Is  in  fact  a  humanitarian  Issue. 
Their  continued  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions  serves  both  to  prolong 
the  war  and  Impede  the  peace  negotiations. 
If  they  would  agree  to  an  Immediate  ex- 
change of  all  prisoners,  we  feel  certain  the 
action  would  encourage  our  citizens  to  de- 
mand accelerated  efforts  In  Paris  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end.  Meanwhile  It  must  become 
more  apparent  to  North  Vietnam  and  her 
allies  with  each  passing  day  that  the  world 
community  ultimately  will  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  the  lives  and  weU-belng  of  the 
prisoners. 

Scores  of  families  have  contacted  us  and 
their  spirits  have  been  uplifted  by  this  mag- 
nificent effort  to  rescue  these  men.  Some 
families  have  expressed  concern  about  pos- 
sible reprisals  against  the  prisoners  as  a 
result  of  the  bombing  and  rescue  missions. 
The  National  Headquarters  of  the  League  Is 
aware,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
or  justification  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
retaliate  against  the  prisoners.  The  prison- 
ers themselves  have  done  nothing  which 
would  warrant  reprisals  and.  furthermore, 
any  such  action  on  the  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  more 
than  120  nations  which  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

We  are  becoming  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  because 
there  Is  evidence  that  they  are  dying  in  the 
camps. 

U.S.  PAR-nCIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  18306)  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  participation  in  increases  in 
the  resources  of  certain  international 


financial  institutions,  to  provnde  for  an 
annual  audit  of  the  Exchange  StabUiza- 
tion  Fund  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment,  which  has  been  read,  so 
that  in  the  second  hne  the  word  "policy- 
will  read  "policies'. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  pending  bill, 
there  are  some  remarks  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  tak- 
ing issue  with  several  portions  of  the  bill. 
On  page  37  of  the  report,  the  Senator 
f^om  Tennessee  says  this: 

In  spite  of  the  pressing  need  for  additional 
information  to  enable  the  Congress  to  evalu- 
ate the  operations  of  the  International  de- 
velopment banks,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  struck  from  the  House  blU  a  pro- 
vision that  would  have  helped  fill  this  gap. 
Chapter  5  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  have  required  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  to  Include  in  Its  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning each  loan  approved  by  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative. It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Committee  would  reject  a  provision  which 
would  help  It  carry  out  Its  responsibilities. 


Mr.  President,  my  amendment  sub- 
stantially is  a  restatement  of  that  chap- 
ter 5  of  the  House-passed  bUl  which  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  committee. 

The  administration  sent  a  letter  dated 
September  11.  1970,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  the 
following  statement  was  made: 

We  and  many  other  nations  have  given 
these  institutions  strong  support  in  the  past. 
They  have  earned  this  support  by  using  their 
resources  well  In  the  service  of  a  growing  and 
prosperous  world  economy,  a  more  stable  In- 
ternational monetary  system,  and  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  developing  countries. 
Their  hallmark  is  shared  contributions.  Im- 
partial expertise,  and  the  assurance  of  high 
standards  of  economic  performance. 


I  am  not  sure  who  drafted  this  state- 
ment, which  went  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  I  would  be  inchned  to  say  that 
perhaps  on  an  overall  basis  these  inter- 
national organizations,  to  which  we  have 
been  strong  contributors  and  supporters, 
have  used  their  resources  to  be  very  help- 
ful to  developing  countries,  and  there 
has  been,  generally,  an  impartial  exper- 
tise which  has  pervaded  their  activities. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  what  I  have  been 
hearing  of  late.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration  should  be  made  aware 
that  there  is  considerable  and  growing 
concern  in  Congress,  the  financial  com- 
munity, and  the  national  press  about  the 
politically  oriented,  and  wasteful  man- 
agement of  previous  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  Inter-American  Develc^ment 
Bank — IDB — for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  fostering  Latin  American  economic 
and  social  progress.  With  the  recent 
resignation  of  the  President  of  the  IDB, 
the  Nixon  administration  should  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunitj-  to  insist 


on  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Bank  has  employed  U.S.  re- 
sources in  its  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance activities  in  Latin  America  and  of 
the  management  reforms  required  to 
make  the  IDB  a  more  technically  com- 
petent multilateral  insti-ument  of  Latin 
American  development. 

The  senior  management  have  been 
negligent  in  the  use  of  Bank  funds;  they 
have  used  Bank  funds  for  personal  and 
political  ends;  they  have  ignored  tech- 
nical criteria  in  the  selection  and  ap- 
proval of  projects;  and  they  have  en- 
couraged wasteful  administrative  prac- 
tices Although  the  IDB  has  done  good 
work  in  some  aieas.  Uie  prestige  and 
reputation  of  the  IDB  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  The  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  should  be  followed  by 
appointment  by  his  successor  of  a  new 
management  team  recruited  under  strict 
standards  of  technical  and  administra- 
tive competence  and  experience. 

•Wliat  is  at  sUke  is  the  continued  U.S. 
support  of  the  IDB  and  its  viability  as 
an  instrument  of  Latin  American  devel- 
opment. Our  Latin  American  colleagues 
in  the  Bank,  representing  the  Latin 
American  member  countries,  should  be 
reminded  now,  as  the  Bank  enters  its 
second  decade  of  life,  that  the  pact 
establishing  the  Bank  and  committing 
the  United  States  to  support  Latin 
American  development  included  an  im- 
plicit commitment  by  them  that  they 
would  use  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Bank 
for  economic  development  and  not  po- 
litical or  personal  ends.  Unless  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  are  convinced 
that  their  taxes  are  being  used  by  the 
Bank  efficiently  and  for  needed  economic 
development.  U.S.  support  for  the  Bank 
will  decline  and  the  viability  of  the  Bank 
jeopardized. 

The  administration  should  know  that 
the  Congress  will  be  examining  Bank 
activities  closely  over  the  next  year  or 
two  for  signs  of  changes  in  management, 
increased  efficiency  In  Bank  operations 
and  better  management  control  over  the 
use  to  which  UB.  funds  are  put.  The 
Treasury,  with  its  special  responsibility 
for  representing  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Bank  through  the  U.S.  executive  direc- 
tor must  insist  on  broad  institutional  re- 
forms within  the  Bank,  including  a  new 
management  team,  as  the  quid  pro  quo 
for  continued  U.S.  support  of  the  Bank. 
The  imminent  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  IDB  provides  the  opportunity 
for  beginning  the  long  overdue  reform  of 
the  IDB. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  on  this  subject  prepared 
by  Dr.  James  D.  Theberge  of  Georgetown 
University. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recommendations  fob  Reforming  the  In- 
ter-American DrVELOPMENT  BANK 
(By  Dr.  James  D.  Theberge,  of  Georgetown 
University) 
The    Inter-American    Development    Bank 
(IDB)  was  created  in  1959  during  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  after  Vice  President 
Nixon   retvumed  from  his  crisis-ridden  trip 
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Latin  America.  Subsequently,  the  Act  of 
a  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  as- 
ned  the  IDB  a  major  role  In  financing  the 
ernal    capital    needs    of    Latin    America 
!  der  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  purpose 
the  Bank  is  to  finance  the  economic  and 
ial    development    of    member    countries 
ing  both  hard  and  soft  loan  funds  for  the 
rpose. 

US.    policy   towards   the   IDB  was   estab- 
s  hed  in   the  early   I960's  during  the  Ken- 
y   Administration    with    Douglas   Dillon, 
of  the  Treasury,  playing  a  major 
.  The  original  structure  of  the  Bank  pitted 
U.S. — the    major    contributor — against 
19    Latin    American    members    of    the 
Bink — the  borrowers — who  were  given  effec- 
ti'  e  management  control  over  the  employ- 
ment of  the  U.S.  dollar  contribution  to  the 
k. 
\  policy  of  excessive  permissiveness  on  the 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  State  Department, 
the  Congress  has  permitted  the  largely 
American   management   of   the   Bank 
(\4ith  the  tacit  complicity  of  senior  U.S.  of- 
of  the  IDB)  to  waste  U.S.  funds  on  an 
in^pressive  scale.  The  magnitude  of  the  mis- 
dling   and   inefficient   use  of  U.S.  funds 
never  been  determined  because  the  Bank 
management    has    successfully    resisted   any 
nprehenslve.  independent  investigation  of 
activities. 

rh   responsible   officials   in   the   Treasury, 
te  Department  and  the  relevant  Congres- 
I  nal  Committees  have  long  been  uware  of 
very  considerable  problems  of  the  IDB. 
ever.   Treasury   has   been   almost   exclu- 
'  ely   concerned   with   the  balance  of  pay- 
impact    of    IDB    lending    operations. 
Department  fears  upsetting  the  banks 
and  being  charged  with  "interfer- 
:e"  in  internal  Bank  affairs  or  attempting 
convert  the  IDB  into  a  bilateral  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  policy.  This  is  a  reasonable  con- 
n  but  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
insuring  good  and  effective  use  of  U.S. 
contributed  to  the  Bank.  The  Congress 
Incentive  since  no  constituency  inter- 
are  involved   whatever  the  Bank  does, 
pro-multilateral    aid    Congressmen   are 
aid  of  discrediting  the  second  largest  mul- 
1  literal  development  lending  Institution  in 
world. 

The  U.S.  has  contributed  approximately 

8  blUion  to  the  Bank  for  lending  on  non- 

cojnmercial  terms   (FBO)    to  Latin  America. 

hough  the  U.S.  can  veto  any  loan  made 

fr^m  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations   (the 

loan    window"),     the    predominantly 

American  management  of  the  Bank  * 

the  use  of  U.S.  funds  without 

Ive  safeguards  to  Insure  they  are  used 

eilfciently  and  not  wasted. 

The   consequences   of   this   unique    ar- 

whereby    the    borrowers    control 

manage   the   use   of   the  funds   of   the 

Jor  cerdltor  in  their  own  Interests  wlth- 

any  really  effective  safeguards  to  pro- 

t  the  creditor's  Interests  can  be  summar- 

brlefly; 
1 1 )  Political  recruitment  and  cronyism.  In- 
and  unqualified  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  senior  management  positions  on 
itical  grounds  or  as  friends  of  the  Presi- 

of  the  Bank. 
2)  Lack  of  program  ei'aluation  and  proj- 
performance    audit    m.ech.anisTn.    Latin 
managers  and  Directors,  represent- 
Bank  member  countries,  consistently  re- 
f'j^ed  to  permit  the  evaluation  of  Bank  pro- 
or  the  auditing  of  the  performance  of 
projects  in  the  field.  Without  a  pro- 
and  project  evaluation  staff  with  high- 
el    backing  in  the  Bank,  It  Is  Impossible 
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'  U.S.  nationals  presently  occupy  only  four 
pc  sitions  at  the  senior  manager  level  in  the 
Bsak:  the  Vice  President,  the  Legal  AdvUor, 
th »  Program  Adviser  and  Financial  Manager. 


for  the  Bank  to  learn  by  Its  past  mistakes 
and  to  correct  errors  in  Bank  lending  proce- 
dures, practices  and  policies. 

(3)  Approval  of  loans  on  political  rather 
than  technical  grounds.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
one-third  of  Bank  loans  are  made  on  political 
grounds  whether  the  projects  are  technically 
and  economically  viable  or  not.  The  Bank 
technical  staff  is  frequently  overruled,  eco- 
nomic benefits  Inflated,  rates  of  return  alter- 
ed to  ■Justify"  loan  projects  already  decided 
on  political  grounds.  Under  such  degrading 
circumstances,  the  Bank  Is  unable  to  retain 
competent  technicians  who  object  to  such 
practices. 

(4)  Irresponsible  vse  of  Bank  funds.  Al- 
though difficult  to  verify  without  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation,  there  have  been  nimierous 
cases  of  consulting  contracts  which  proved 
worthless  to  the  Bank.  Bank  consulting  con- 
tracts with  Doxiodis  (Greek  urban  planning 
firm),  Lockheed  (Bolivian  planning)  and 
Raul  Saez  (multinational  investment  evalua- 
tion criteria),  are  examples  which  prima 
facie  appear  to  fall  Into  the  category  of  Ir- 
responsible use  of  Bank  funds  by  senior 
management. 

(5)  U.S.  Government  (Congress  and 
Treasury/ State  Departments)  permissive- 
ness. Since  any  attempt  by  the  U.S.  to  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Latin 
American  management  and  insure  that  U.S. 
Interests  are  protected  evokes  the  cry  of 
"U.S.  intervention"  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Bank  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Latin 
American  management,  both  the  Congres- 
sional and  Executive  branches  have  followed 
a  policy  of  uncritical  permissiveness  and 
have  failed  to  protect  legitimate  U.S.  in- 
terests in  seeing  that  Bank  funds  are 
used  effectively. 

(6)  In  order  to  Improve  Bank  operational 
efficiency,  avoid  the  wasteful  use  of  U.S. 
funds  and  protect  U.S.  Interests  in  the  re- 
gion, a  careful  reorganization  of  the  Bank 
is  required  along  with  the  replacement  of 
senior  management  by  competent,  reform- 
minded  Bank  officials. 

Recommendations 

(1)  The  Treasury  Department  negotiate 
with  the  newly-elected  President  for  the 
removal  of  the  senior  Bank  management 
and  their  replacement  with  outstanding, 
technically  competent,  reform-minded  offi- 
cials. 

(2)  The  Bank  be  required  to  reorganize 
the  Office  of  the  Program  Adviser  to  the 
President  to  Include  a  program  evaluation 
and  project  performance  auditing  function, 
eliminating  the  "Review  and  Evaluation 
Group"  which  was  set  up  as  a  window  dress- 
ing to  "satisfy"  the  requirement  of  the 
Selden  Amendment. 

(3)  The  Bank  management  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors  bi-annual 
program  evaluation  and  project  performance 
reports,  including  recommendations  for  im- 
proving Bank  lending  practices,  procedures 
and  policies  as  a  condition  of  continued  U.S. 
support  for  the  Bank. 

(4)  the  Bank  be  required  to  raise  its  stand- 
ards of  recruitment  of  professional  staff  for 
the  Bank  and  minimum  standards  of  tech- 
nical competence  set  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  technically  incompetent  political  appoint- 
ments to  Bank  staff. 

(5)  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  (the 
Vice  President  traditionally  is  a  U.S.  citizen) 
should  be  strengthened  so  that  it  can  under- 
take at  the  Initiation  of  a  Project  Committee 
and  at  the  time  the  loan  document  Is  sub- 
mitted for  review  by  the  Loan  Committee 
(chaired  by  the  Vice  President)  a  careful.  In- 
depth  review  of  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  project  in  order  to  screen 
out  low  or  negative  yield  projects  at  an 
early  stage  and  prevent  them  from  being  ap- 
proved as  a  result  of  interested  political  pres- 
sure. 


(6)  the  NAC  system  of  Treasury/State/ 
AID  coordination  and  review  of  Bank  loans 
must  be  Improved  so  that  projects  presented 
for  IDB  financing  which  are  not  feasible  are 
Identified  (in  the  nature  of  things  mainly 
by  the  AID  staff)  and  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  provided  with  in-depih 
analysis  of  "problem"  loan  proposals  and 
specific  policy  guidance.  The  U.S.  Executive 
Director's  office  Is  not  able  to  study  carefully 
the  large  number  of  loan  proposals  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  each  month  and  the 
present  NAC  machinery  of  Treasury/State/ 
AID  coordination  and  review  is  clumsy  and 
inefficient. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  obtain  some  information 
in  regard  to  the  pending  legislation. 
However,  I  do  not  know  from  whom  I  can 
obtain  it,  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No.  The  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
November  25,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  24, 1970: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Robert  O.  Blake,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Mali. 

U.S.  District  CotniTS 

Hubert  I.  Teitelbaum,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Wallace  S.  Gour- 
ley,  retired. 

Harry  W.  Wellford,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public   Law  91-272,   approved   June  2,   1970. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  24,  1970: 
U.S.  Mabshajl 
Sam  H.  Roberts,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Manuel   Ruiz,  Jr.,   of   California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Joseph  Thomas  Sefcik,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Be  of  good  couraqe,  and  let  us  play  the 
man  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of 
our  God;  and  may  the  Lord  do  what 
seems  good  to  Him.— II  Samuel  10:  12. 

God  of  all  men,  sincere  gratitude  rises 
for  our  country  as  we  approach  another 
Thanksgiving  observance ;  gratitude  that 
our  forefathers  did  not  forget  their  need 
for  Thy  resourceful  guidance,  solace,  and 
encouragement. 

Today,  problems  and  pressures  rest 
heavily  on  these  men.  Bless  this  body  as  it 
struggles  to  decisions.  Give  its  Members 
the  gift  to  make  right  choices,  to  hear 
Thy  voice  above  the  tugs  and  pulls  of 
competing  voices. 

We  are  grateful  this  moment  can  be 
spent  seeking  Thy  guidance  for  today's 
responsibilities.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
other  than  we  are.  We  confess  to  be 
weak  and  shabby  from  lack  of  moral 
fortitude,  hence  turn  to  Thee  for  forgive- 
ness. Our  praise  is  to  Thee,  knowing  Thy 
mercy  is  greater  than  our  sins. 

In  the  name  of  Clirist,  our  Redeemer. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved.         __ 


tions  Act  of  1934  which  relate  to  political 
broadcasting,"  retuined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  lus  objections, 
to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  it 
was: 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  do  not  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  hav- 
liig  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  110.  An  act  to  amend  section  427(b)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  even 
though  the  member  does  not  maintain  a 
residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control; 

H.R.  386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 
and 

H.R.  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  8298.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  786.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  November  25  to  November  30,  1970. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (S.  3637)  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
vise the  provisions  of  the  Communica- 


REV.  JOSEPH  T.  SEFCIK 

(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prayer 
today  was  offered  by  a  constituent  of  the 
Seventh  Virginia  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Sefcik  is  the 
pastor  of  Fii'st  Presbyterian  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  we  now  are  happy 
to  claim  him  as  a  Vii'ginian,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  his  birtliplace  was 
Johnstown,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Sefcik  is  a  graduate  of  Jolinstown 
High  School,  Park  College,  Parkville, 
Mo.,  and  Princeton,  N.J.,  Seminary. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Harrisonbui'g,  he 
held  pastorates  in  Amagansett,  L.I.,  N.Y.; 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  boards  of  trust- 
ees of  Massanetta  Springs,  Inc.,  the 
conference  center  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Virginia,  and  of  Youth  Clubs, 
Inc.,  the  organization  of  Presbyterian 
youth  groups.  He  recently  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Lexington,  Va.,  pres- 
bytery. 

Mr.  Sefcik  is  married  to  the  former 
Mi.ss  Yvonne  Theiss,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  they  have  three  daughters  and  two 
sons. 


EFFORT  TO  FREE  AMERICAN  POW'S 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
just criticism  of  the  efforts  to  rescue 
American  prisoners  of  war  is  unreason- 
able. All  Americans— both  hawks  and 
doves — should  take  pride  in  the  fact  we 
tried  to  free  some  American  POW's.  I 
would  like  to  thank  and  commend  the 
U.S.  servicemen  who  volunteered  for  this 
mission.  This  was  indeed  a  very  valiant 
and  worthwhile  undertaking. 

As  we  continue  to  deescalate  in  Viet- 
nam, we  cannot  forget  the  American 
prisoners  of  war.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever necessary,  we  must  take  steps  to 
save  these  fellow  countrymen. 

I  feel  sure  the  action  of  those  brave 
volunteers  last  Friday  was  reassuring  to 
the  families  of  POW's  and  those  listed 
as  missing  in  action. 


Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  786  >  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House  from  Novem- 
ber 25  to  November  30,  1970,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  "House"  and  in- 
sert "Congress". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE  "MINI  CAR"  WILL  BE  A  WINNER 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
at  this  time  to  detei-mine  whether  the 
midi,  the  maxi,  or  the  mini  will  win 
out,  but  as  far  as  automobiles  are  con- 
cerned, the  mini  car  will  be  a  winner. 
The  current  1-cent-per-gallon  increase 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  actually  consti- 
tutes a  2-cent-per-gaUon  increase  since 
the  history  in  gasoline  pricing  indicates  a 
1-cent  reduction  in  the  winter  season 
when  motorists  demand  is  lower  and 
gasoline  stocks  accumulate.  Under  the 
oil  quota  system,  the  producers  can 
charge  almost  anything  they  want. 

The  proposed  tax  on  leaded  gas  will 
raise  the  consumers  price  by  an  addi- 
tional 2  cents  per  gallon,  the  prospects 
are  that  the  motorist  will  have  to  pay 
10  percent  more  for  gasoline  in  the  new 
year.  Under  the  oil  quota  system,  50- 
cent-per-gallon  gas  is  on  the  horizon. 

When  the  American  consumer  feels 
the  full  impact  of  these  gasoline  pric- 
ing policies,  the  interest  will  multiply  in 
the  "mini  car"  which  consumes  less  fuel. 
The  little  car  will  be  a  winner. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER  25,  TO  MONDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 30 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


POW  RESCUE  ATTEMPT 
COMMENDED 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
everv  patriotic  American  Is  proud  of  the 
courage  and  the  skill  of  those  brave  vol- 
imteers  who  went  by  helicopters  on  last 
Saturday  to  what  unfortunately  turned 
out  to  be  an  abandoned  prisoner-of-war 
camp,  located  20  miles  west  of  Hanoi,  in 
a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  Americans  be- 
lieved to  have  been  held  there. 

The  failure  to  achieved  the  desired 
results  does  not  diminish  the  extraordi- 
nary gaUantry  that  was  displayed  by 
those  men  who  midertook  that  mission 
of  mercy. 

In  addition.  I  commend  the  President 
for  the  decision  which  resulted  in  the 
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reccint  bombing  of  targets  in  North  Viet- 
.  Those  actions  were  clearly  justified 
proper  in  retaliation  for  the  shoot- 
down  of  an  unarmed  American  re- 
aissance  plane  and  the  tragic  loss 
two  occupants. 
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BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
rney  General  of  the  United  States 
made  some  highly  critical  re- 
maiks  about  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoo^^er.  He  did  in  fact  imply  that  Mr. 
Hooker  should  be  removed  from  office, 
take  strong  exception  to  these  re- 
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my  opinion,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a 
American.  He  has  served  and  is 
serving  his  country  in  the  highest 
tradition.  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
beei  i  more  effective  in  fighting  organized 
crin  e  in  this  Nation  and  played  a  more 
lead  ing  role  in  the  enforcement  of  our 
Fed  (ral  laws  than  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
lave  let  Mr.  Hoover  know  that  I  plan 
to  c  )ntinue  giving  him  my  wholehearted 
supi  lort. 

D  iring  the  past  several  years,  the  FBI 
and  all  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
beei ,  challenged  to  their  very  limit  by  the 
incr  ?asing  rise  of  crime  and  violence.  Yet. 
und  T  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
continues  to  establish  new  records  of 
ement  in  its  fight  against  crime. 
Hoover  has  shown  tremendous  fore- 
and  organizational  ability.  He  has 
the  most  effective  law  enforcement 
in  the  world. 
Tjirough  its  assistance  and  coopera- 
with  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
?^I  has  established  itself  as  the  Na- 
tion s  leader  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
hink  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  this 
fornier  Attorney  General,  who  has  no 
rd  of  accomplishment  whatsoever, 
was  so  anxious  to  sell  his  book  that  he 
had  to  attack  a  man  like  Mr.  Hoover. 

1 1  lelieve  the  majority  of  the  American 
peer  le  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  the 
job  le  has  done  and  feel  that  his  leader- 
ship ability  is  needed  more  than  ever 
befo  "e. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  SECRE- 
TjlRY  OF  DEFENSE  TO  BE  COM- 
MANDED FOR  AUTHORIZING  AT- 
TIMPT  TO  RELEASE  OUR 
SI  RVICEMEN  HELD  PRISONERS 
O;"   WAR    BY    NORTH    VIETNAM 

(» [r.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mini  ite. ) 

M-.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I 
exprjss  the  sentiments  of  the  people  I 
repr  ?sent,  as  well  as  my  own,  when  I  say 
that  our  President  and  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  to  be  commended  for  au- 
thor zing  the  recent  daring  attempt  to 
relejse  our  servicemen  who  have  been 
held  prisoners  of  war  for  5  years  by  North 
Vietnam  and  subject  to  barbaric  treat- 
men  ;. 

Especially  to  be  commended  are  the 
cour  igeous  oflBcers  and  men  who  volun- 
teer4d  to  undertake  this  operation  and 


who  carried  it  out  with  unusual  skill. 
Unfortunately,  our  intelligence  was 
faulty  and  no  prisoners  were  found  at  the 
Son  Tay  compound. 

Contrary  to  what  the  critics  are  now 
saying,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
does  this  operation  constitute  an  en- 
largement nor  even  an  intensification  of 
the  war.  These  are  the  same  critics  who 
made  such  dire  predictions  at  the  time  of 
the  Cambodian  operation.  I  wonder  what 
they  would  be  saying  had  several  hun- 
dred American  prisoners  been  found 
and  released. 

Ironically,  the  critics  of  the  SAR  op- 
eration are  the  same  people  who  have 
been  urging  that  something  be  done  for 
the  release  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war.  They  were  critical  that  more  was 
not  being  done  for  their  release  and  now 
they  are  critical  when  the  extraordinary 
effort  has  been  made. 

President  Nixon  has  not  abandoned 
his  efforts  to  end  the  war.  He  has  not 
abandoned  his  successful  program  for  the 
orderly  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  He  has  made  it  clear  by 
the  limited  bombings  of  North  Vietnam 
military  installation  tiiat  he  has  not 
abandoned  the  safety  of  our  pilots  who 
fly  unarmed  planes  on  reconnaissance 
missions  and  that  he  has  not  abandoned 
our  boys  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 


HEROIC     ATTEMPT     TO     RESCUE 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  completely 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arends). 

We  all  know  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vietcong  have  been  very 
inhuman  in  the  mistreatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  They  have  refused 
to  relesise  the  names  of  those  who  are 
missing  in  action  or  those  who  might 
be  held  prisoner.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
international  agreements,  common  de- 
cency, and  proper  moral  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  action 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  a  constructive  effort  to  try 
and  rescue  some  of  our  fellow  Americans 
who  are  being  held  by  the  barbaric  enemy 
in  North  Vietnam.  Although  the  daring 
mission  was  not  successful  I  commend 
those  who  undertook  the  operation  for 
the  benefit  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
military  who  were  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  can  in  the 
future,  on  the  basis  of  hopefully  better 
intelligence,  do  other  operations  of  a 
similar  nature  which  will  be  successful. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TAFT  PROTESTS 
LENINGRAD  TRIALS  OF  32 
JEWS— ASKS  SOVIET  UNION  TO 
OPEN  TRIAL  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
OBSERVERS 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  by  reports  from  the  So- 
viet Union  that  32  Jews  are  to  be  put 
on  trial  in  Leningrad  on  charges  that 
have  not  been  released  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  without  benefit  of  legal 
counsel. 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is.  unfortunately,  nothing  new. 
But  we,  in  the  free  world,  must  con- 
tinue to  exert  whatever  pressure  pos- 
sible to  force  the  Russian  Goverrmient 
to  reverse  itself. 

I  am  continually  shocked  by  the  treat- 
ment accorded  Soviet  Jews  by  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  join  with  all  Americans 
and  others  throughout  the  world  in  pro- 
testing this  action. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  call- 
ing upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  publish 
a  list  of  charges  against  the  32  Jews 
and  to  permit  international  observers  to 
attend  the  trial.  To  fail  to  take  these 
basic  steps  would  be  a  blow  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  rule  of  law  and  the  principle 
of  religious  tolerance. 


MR.  HERSCHEL  F.  CRAUN:  30 
YEARS  OF  UNBLEMISHED  HIGH- 
WAY SAFETY 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Greyhound  Corp.  recently 
paid  tribute  to  one  of  its  drivers  for  an 
outstanding  record  of  highway  safety 
compiled  over  three  decades. 

That  man  is  Mr.  Herschel  F.  Craun  of 
Nashville,  Term.,  who  has  been  driving 
for  Greyhound  for  30  years  without  a 
chargeable  accident. 

"Craun  has  compiled  a  remarkable  road 
record,"  according  to  Walter  Weiss,  di- 
rector of  safety  for  Greyhound  Lines — 
East. 

According  to  Mr.  Weiss  this  record  is 
"remarkable  because  of  Greyhound's 
stringent  safety  standards."  He  added: 

If  there's  even  a  scratch  on  a  bus.  Grey- 
hound records  It.  Preventable  accidents  am 
always  charged  to  the  driver. 

Diu-ing  his  long  years  on  the  road. 
Craun  has  developed  some  very  strong 
and  wise  theories  about  driver  safety. 

Mr.  Craun  said: 

The  most  common  mistakes  made  by  non- 
professional drivers  are  speeds  too  high  for 
prevailing  conditions,  tailgatlng  and  switch- 
ing lanes  without  signaling.  Countless  acci- 
dents could  be  avoided  If  drivers  would  watch 
these  basic  problems. 

Intense  concentration  is  also  needed.  You 
have  to  constantly  try  to  anticipate  the  other 
gtiy's  moves.  And  never  believe  the  signal  of 
the  driver  in  front  of  you ! 

Mr.  Craim  lives  with  his  wife  and  son 
in  Nashville  where  he  is  a  deacon  at  the 
Charlotte  Avenue  Church  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Herschel  Craun  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated for  this  record  and  I  appreciate 
having  this  opportimity  to  so  do. 


HEROIC  ATTEMPT  TO  FREE  AMER- 
ICAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  our  courageous  raid  on  a  prisoner 
of  war  camp  in  North  Vietnam  has  pro- 
voked some  strange  reactions  that  I  will 
confess  I  do  not  understand. 

To  say  that  I  was  elated  by  the  news  of 
the  raid  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  I  was 
saddened,  of  course,  that  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful, but  the  very  boldness  of  the  at- 
tempt shows  the  world  that  we  care 
about  these  men,  we  care  about  them 
enough  to  risk  the  lives  of  other  men — 
and  these  other  men  care  enough  about 
their  imprisoned  comrades  to  take  that 
risk  willingly  and  enthusiastically. 

But  while  the  news  is  still  fresh,  we  are 
treated  to  a  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  from  some  quarters,  both  public 
and  private,  that  we  should  not  have 
done  it.  It  is  called  reckless,  foolhardy, 
John  Wayne  tactics,  a  threat  to  our  al- 
ready stalled  efforts  at  tlie  peace  table. 

Had  this  raid  been  successful,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  not  peace  be  closer? 
Would  we  not  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
peace  table  with  our  heads  held  high, 
having  trumped  the  ace  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  held  in  their  hand  for 
so  long? 

Reckless  and  foolhardy,  indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Did  these  same  detractors  call 
John  Kennedy  reckless  and  foolhardy  in 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis?  Would  they 
have  called  the  Normandy  landings  reck- 
less and  foolhardy?  Would  they  have  op- 
posed the  British  rescue  teams  at  Dun- 
kirk? 

Someday,  perhaps,  we  will  learn  why 
this  raid  was  unsuccessful,  why  the 
enemy  moved  those  prisoners  in  time  to 
foil  this  rescue  effort.  But  meanwhile, 
we  have  served  notice  on  the  world  that 
we  still  honor  our  obligations  to  the  men 
who  wear  our  uniforms;  and  most  impor- 
tantly, we  tell  the  wives,  children,  par- 
ents, and  sweethearts  of  those  1.500 
Americans  that  they  are  still  at  the  top 
of  our  list  of  priorities.  And  somehow,  I 
pray  that  those  prisoners  will  know  what 
their  comrades  did  this  past  weekend, 
and  will  take  heart  from  it. 

If  the  raid  did  nothing  else  than  that, 
it  was  well  worth  it. 


WORLD  AIRWAYS  ENABLES  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  ON  LEAVE  TO 
FLY  HOME  FROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  enlightened  indus- 
trialists in  this  country  is  Edward  J. 
Daley,  the  president  of  World  Airways, 
Inc.,  in  Oakland,  Calif.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived notice  of  a  release  today  which  I 
know  will  be  of  as  much  interest  to  you 
as  it  is  to  me. 

Edward  J.  Daley,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  World  Airways 
announced  that  his  company  has  filed  a 
new  charter  tariff  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  which  would  enable  mili- 


tary personnel  to  fly  round  trip  from 
Vietnam  to  California  for  $350. 

World  Airways  which  operates  a  fleet 
of  Boeing  707-320C  fan  jet  aircraft  is  the 
largest  charter  carrier  and  it  is  based  in 
Oakland.  Calif.,  and  has  operated  sched- 
uled air  service  in  and  to  Southeast  Asia 
for  the  military  since  1956. 

World  Airways  plan  will  include  fre- 
quent flights  from  Vietnam  to  California 
with  scheduled  connections  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Financing  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  so  that  all  eligible 
military  personnel  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  Vietnam  leave 
policy. 

Mr.  Daley  announced  that  he  is  per- 
sonally prepared  to  guarantee  loans  to 
servicemen  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  pay  for  the  trip  or  to  borrow 
the  necessary  funds.  These  financial 
arrangements  will  be  handled  through 
the  First  Western  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  a  subsidiary  of  World  Airways 
with  assets  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

This  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  boosting  the  morale  of  our 
servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  tliink  when 
an  industrialist  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do 
something  like  this,  to  even  guarantee 
transportation  for  our  servicemen,  it  is 
not  only  morale  boosters  it  is  a  generous 
example  of  concern  for  those  who  defend 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 


PELLY  SUPPORTS  THE  SUBSTITUTE 
OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  BILL 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  having 
carefully  studied  both  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  16785,  and  the  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  substitute  bill  is  a  vastly  su- 
perior measure  both  in  terms  of  equity 
and  job  safety. 

The  toll  of  lives  lost  on  the  job  is  huge, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  replace  these 
fathers,  husbands,  or  loved  ones.  Yet, 
something  can  be  done  about  occupa- 
tional safety,  and  this  substitute  bill,  in 
my  mind,  best  meets  that  need.  Further, 
this  bill  will  affect  virtually  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  who 
holds  a  job  or  operates  a  business  now 
or  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  sub- 
stitute has  the  same  coverage  as  H.R. 
16785,  the  original  bill,  and  both  bills 
have  almost  identical  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  role  of  the  States,  Federal 
employee  safety,  research,  employee 
training,  grants  to  the  States,  the  con- 
fidentiality of  trade  secrets,  variations, 
tolerances  and  exemptions,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  act  with  regard  to  other 
Federal  programs. 

Where  these  two  bills  differ  is  in  the 
procedural  structures  provided  for  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibilities  created  under 
the  legislation. 

I  support  this  substitute  bill,  and  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  badly  needed  legisla- 
tion. 


IOWA  STRING  QUARTET  CONCERT 
TONIGHT  AT  THE  CORCORAN  ART 
GALLERY 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  my  colleagues  of 
a  very  excellent  opportunity  which  they 
have  this  evening.  In  January  of  last  year 
it  was  my  privilege  to  inform  the  House 
of  a  performance  by  the  highly  esteemed 
Iowa  String  Quartet  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  here  in  Washington.  It  is  my 
happy  duty  again  today  to  announce  the 
return  to  Washington  of  this  distin- 
guished ensemble.  After  playing  to  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  at  the  Phillips  Collec- 
tion this  past  Sunday,  the  quartet  will 
move  to  the  Corcoran  again  tonight  to 
give  a  performance  at  8:30  p.m.  Here 
they  will  play  the  priceless  Stradivarius 
instruments  which  are  on  loan  to  them 
from  the  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iowa  String  Quartet 
has  traveled  abroad  on  many  occasions 
on  private  concert  tours  and  on  State  De- 
partment missions  of  goodwill  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  musical 
groups  in  the  world  today.  I  am  proud 
to  note  that  all  four  members  of  the 
quartet,  Mr.  Allen  Ohmes,  John  Ferrill, 
William  Preucil,  and  Charles  Wendt,  are 
not  only  superb  musicians  in  their  own 
right  but  also  professors  in  the  music 
department  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  quartet 
has  such  distinguished  alumni  as  Stuart 
Canin,  Joel  Krosnick,  and  Charles 
Treger,  all  of  them  musicians  who  have 
gone  on  to  make  lasting  individual  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  music.  The 
quartet  and  the  vrtuosos  it  has  spawned 
have  nourished  the  extensive  cultural 
and  artistic  activity  currently  thriving  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  I  hope,  my  colleagues, 
that  you  will  join  me  in  listening  to  this 
musical  treat  tonight,  but  if  you  are  un- 
able to  attend  this  particular  concert, 
the  Iowa  String  Quartet  will  be  back  in 
Washington  again  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  1970. 


THE  ATTEMPT  TO  RESCUE  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR  NEAR  HANOI 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks this  morning  are  with  respect  to 
the  commando  raid  conducted  to  rescue 
some  prisoners  of  war  approximately  20 
miles  south  of  Hanoi.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anyone  in  this  body  who  feels  more 
strongly  than  I  do  that  the  first  order  of 
priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  Paris  peace 
negotiations  ought  to  be  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion's directed  raid  was  faulty  in  three 
aspects:  First,  it  was  faulty  in  concep- 
tion in  that  it  was  an  extremely  reckless 
maneuver  for  effectuating  the  release  of 
some  prisoners  of  war  without  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  other  prisoners  of 
war  over  there  who  could  be  subject  to 
revenge  by  the  North  Vietnamese;  sec- 
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ondl  it  was  faulty  in  execution  and  hap- 
haz  ird  because  it  demonstrated  that  the 
intelligence  that  the  adminstration  had 
was  very  poor.  Apparently  the  prisoners 
of  \  ar  had  been  removed  several  weeks 
ear:  ler,  and  I  think  it  calls  into  question 
all  ^pects  of  the  value  of  the  operation, 
par  icularly  the  infonnation  the  admin- 
istration had  and  the  details  as  to  how, 
,  and  why  the  administration  ofB- 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  it;  and, 
thiijd,  it  was  faulty  because  it  was  under- 
taken without  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
,  to  my  knowledge,  being  informed 
of  ihe  operation,  and  I  think  this  just 
den  onstrates  what  we  have  seen  as  a 
pat  em  in  the  past  few  years  by  Demo- 
cra  ic  Presidents  as  well  as  Republican 
Preiidents  taking  action  imilaterally 
witli  regard  to  war  and  peace  without 
consulting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sta  «s  and  getting  the  Congress  approval. 
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TRV  AGAIN  IF  OTHER  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  CAN  BE  FOUND 

At.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
giv(  n  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
to  me  that  the  failure  which  has 
beeh  ours  as  a  result  of  our  efiforts  to 
Ube  rate  American  prisoners  of  war  near 
Haioi  stems  in  all  probability  from  the 

that  somebody  leaked  what  we  in- 
tended to  do,  and  Hanoi  had  word  and 
ren  oved  from  this  prisoner-of-war  camp 
tho*  prisoners  of  ours  that  they  have 
bee  1  holding  without  giving  us  any  inf  or- 
ma  ion  on  them. 

have  one  regret  about  the  effort  of  the 
adi^inistration  and  our  military  to  free 

prisoners  they  thought  were  there, 

that  regret  is  that  they  were  not 
the^e  so  they  could  have  succeeded.  I 

they  will  try  again  if  they  can  find 
othfer  prisoners.  I  trust  this  will  not 
jeo  )ardize  the  lives  of  other  prisoners. 


TH  Z  INCREASING  BURDEN  OF  AGE 


( 


Ar.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miijute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
nstitution  on  earth  has  the  viability, 
durability,  and  the  capacity  to  sur- 
even  remotely  equal  to  that  of  the 
in  Rome  and  the  Catholic 
Chirch.  This  morning  on  the  front  page 
I  he  New  York  Times  we  see  words  of 
wisdom  under  the  heading  of  "In- 
escentem  Aetatem,"  which  illustrate 
capacity  of  the  papacy  and  the 
Catholic  Church  over  almost  2,000  years 
:ope  with  the  enormous  challenge  of 
eternally  changing  society  here  on 
earth,  and,  in  essence,  to  survive. 

lynder  a  Rome  dateline  we  read  that 
Paul  has  announced  that  cardi- 
who  reach  the  age  of  80  can  no 
take  part  in  the  election  of  a  new 
and  that  cardinals  cease  at  age  80 
>e  members  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments and  other  permanent  institu- 
of  the  Vatican.  They  are  requested 
submit  their  resignations  voluntarily 
fro  n  these  positions  when  they  reach  75 
yes  rs  of  age.  Further,  we  are  informed 
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that,  following  the  wishes  of  the  Vatican 
council,  Pope  PatJ  has  already  called 
upon  bishops  and  parish  priests  to  offer 
their  resignations  no  later  than  their 
75th  birthdays,  and  that  the  recent  Curia 
regtilations  has  set  an  age  of  70  as  a  re- 
tirement age  for  all  officials  except  high 
prelates,  who  were  expected  to  retire 
when  they  reached  75. 

As  we  approach  the  begirming  of  the 
92d  Congress  amidst  tumulteous  change 
wMch  presses  on  every  element  in  our  so- 
ciety, we  also  approach  the  long-delayed 
consideration  of  encrusted  seniority 
rules,  and  the  new  ways  in  which  this 
Congress  can  best  exploit  the  leadership 
talents,  the  enormous  dynamism  and  in- 
tellect and  creative  energies  that  are 
here  in  this  House  in  such  abimdance. 
The  Vatican  has  given  us  an  illuminating 
example  of  how  an  institution  with  a  will 
to  survive  can  improve  its  credibility, 
its  relevance,  its  ability  to  cope  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  onrush  of  change,  with 
insistent  demands  for  improved  tools  and 
techniques,  and  new  initiatives,  for  hu- 
man progress,  by  more  effective  use  of  its 
own  hiunan  resources — its  own  man- 
power. As  we  turn  our  attention  In  the 
coming  weeks  to  how  we  can  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  body  and  its  ability 
to  respond  to  challenges,  to  its  relevance, 
its  credibility,  its  very  competence,  I 
hope  all  of  us  will  keep  in  mind  the  eter- 
nal wisdom  we  have  heard  this  morning 
from  the  Eternal  City. 


fruitless  negotiations  to  end  this  war 
which  seems  to  be  going  nowhere;  and, 
third,  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
want  us  out  of  Vietnam  it  would  behoove 
them  to  release  or  exchange  Americans 
they  hold  as  prisoners,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


I 


ATTEMPT   TO   RESCUE   PRISONERS 
OP  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  or  Secretary  of  Defense.  When 
one  makes  a  decision  and  carries  it  out.  If 
it  is  successful,  one  is  a  hero ;  and  if  it  is 
not  successful,  one  is  something  less  than 
a  hero.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  attempt 
which  was  made  by  the  members  of  our 
armed  services  to  release  the  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  I  am  sorry  it 
failed  and  I  hope  it  will  be  tried  again. 
I  hope  it  will  be  tried,  because  for  2 
long  years  we  have  been  trying  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
peace  in  that  country,  and  also  for  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  Our 
attempts  have  met  with  absolutely  no 
success. 

I  hope  that  in  looking  ahead,  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  be  apprised  of  a  very 
salient  fact,  which  is  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  American  Nation  to  depart 
from  Vietnam  leaving  American  prison- 
ers of  war  in  their  hands.  I  think  if  there 
is  any  overriding  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  attempt  to  release  these  pris- 
oners, it  is  that  fact,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  people  who  are  negotiating 
in  Paris  for  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong.  I  hope  the  negotiations  may 
soon  be  successful.  They  have  shown  ab- 
solutely no  promise  of  success  thiis  far. 

I  think  the  administration  is  to  be 
commended  in  trjring  to  do  three  things : 
One,  to  release  immediately  some  pris- 
oners of  war:  second,  to  let  the  North 
Vietnamese  know  that  we  are  tiring  of 
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EFFORT  TO  RELEASE  PRISONERS  IS 
ONE  OF  BRIGHT  PAGES  IN  AMER- 
ICA'S HISTORY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  can 
be  very  proud  of  the  daring  effort  by 
U.S.  military  personnel  to  rescue  our 
coimtrymen  who  are  prisoners  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  plan  was  boldly 
conceived  and  executed.  It  is  a  refresh- 
ing reminder  that  Americans  in  uniform 
can  accomplish  great  things  when  they 
are  permitted  to  do  so.  They  have  oper- 
ated in  Indochina  under  strict  ground 
rules  for  a  long,  long  time  and  many 
people  have  failed  to  understand  their 
real  capabilities.  In  our  zeal  to  placate 
our  enemies  and  pacify  the  UJI.,  our 
troops  have  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  win  the  war  and  get  it  behind  us. 

It  is  regrettable,  of  course,  that  the 
mission  failed  to  locate  the  Americans 
who  are  missing  in  action.  They  and  their 
families  have  suffered  greatly  and  this 
bold  stroke  could  have  made  a  great  dif- 
ference in  their  lives  and  in  America's 
self-pride. 

Now  we  can  anticipate  that  the  doves 
will  have  their  day  and  that  little  will  be 
heard  of  the  true  significance  of  the  ef- 
fort. They  are  very  wrong  in  their  criti- 
cism and  they  do  not  credit  to  om-  Nation 
or  its  traditions.  The  effort  in  North 
Vietnam  was  one  of  the  bright  pages  in 
America's  history  and  it  should  so  be 
labeled  by  all  who  discuss  it. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  670)  to 
amend  section  19(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of 
1962,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

"That  section  19  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  917;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  3-218)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  19.  (a)  Responsible  relatives  for 
any  applicant  or  recipient  of  public  assist- 
ance shall  be  limited  to  spouse  for  spouse 
and  parent  for  a  child  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  their  financial  responsi- 
bility shall  be  based  upon  their  ability  to 
pay.  Any  such  applicant  or  recipient  of  pub- 
lic assistance  or  person  In  need  thereof,  or 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, may  bring  an  action  to  require  such  fi- 
nancially responsible  spouse  or  parent  to 
provide  sxich  support,  and  the  court  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  orders  requiring 
such  spouse  or  parent  to  pay  such  eligible 


applicant  or  recipient  of  public  assistance 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money  in  such  in- 
stallments as  the  court  in  Its  discretion 
may  direct,  and  such  orders  may  be  en- 
forced in  the  same  manner  as  orders  for 
alimony. 

"'(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  District  to  sue  such  spouse 
or  parent  for  the  amount  of  public  assist- 
ance granted  to  such  recipient  under  this 
Act  or  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act, 
or  for  so  much  thereof  as  such  spouse  or 
parent  is  reasonably  able  to  pay. 

"'(c)  All  suits,  actions,  and  court  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  be  brought 
m  the  Domestic  Relations  Branch  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, or  in  that  court  division  which  may 
subsequently  exercise  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  Domestic  Relations  Branch  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  To  the  extent 
applicable,  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  Ill),  as  such 
Act  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended  or 
superseded.'  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read'  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  19  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REVISING  LAWS  RELATING  TO  LIA- 
BILITY OF  HOTELS,  ETC.,  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
THEIR  GUESTS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10336)  to 
revise  certain  laws  relating  to  the  liabil- 
ity of  hotels,  motels,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
their  guests,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  tlie  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  "1263"  and  in- 
sert  "1261". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  13,  strike  out  "July  1,  1969  " 
and  insert  "January  1.  1971". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

VALIDATING  OF  DEFECTS  IN  RE- 
CORDED DEEDS.  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  13565)  to 
validate  certain  deeds  improperly  ac- 
knowledged or  executed  <or  both)  that 
are  recorded  in  the  land  records  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "1962,',"  ana 
Insert  "1969,',". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wa.«;  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOWS 
OF  POLICEMEN  OR  FIREMEN  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MARRIED  AFTER  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4183)  to 
provide  that  the  widow  of  a  retired  offi- 
cer or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  or  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  married 
such  officer  or  member  after  his  retire- 
ment may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits. 


eliminating  "STRAW"  PARTY 
DEEDS  IN  JOINT  TENANCY  OR 
TENANCY  BY  THE  ENTIRETIES, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  13564)  to 
provide  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
one  or  more  grantors  in  a  conveyance 
creating  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  or 
tenancy  by  the  entireties  may  also  be  one 
of  the  grantees,  with  a  Senate  smiend- 
ment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  as  amended  by  section  111  of 
the  Act  of  July  29,  1970  (84  Stat.  475),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  ll-921(a)  (3)  (A)(lx)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sec.  1-804 
(b)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec.  1- 
804b'. 

"(2)  Section  11-1101(8)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'subsection'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'section'. 

"(3)  Section  11-1101(16)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'VII'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  IV. 

"(4)  Section  ll-1501(b)  (4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
•Fairfax  Counties'  the  following:  '(and  any 
cities  within  the  outer  boundaries  thereof)". 

"(5)  Section  11-1561(5)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  has  either  (A)'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  either  (A)  has'. 

"(6)  Section  11-1561(6)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'has  either  (A)"  and 
iiiserting  in  lieu  thereof  'either(A)has'. 

"(7)  Section  ll-1742(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'mav  be  assigned' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'may  be  as- 
signed'. 

"(b)  ( 1)  Section  601  of  the  Act  of  July  29. 
1970  (84  Slat.  667),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'IX'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'X'. 

"(2)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  (A)  revive  title  XI  of  the 
Act  of  December  27,  1967  (81  Stat.  742) ,  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (B) 
repeal  title  X  of  such  Act  of  December  27, 
1967  (81  Stat.  742),  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

"(c)  Title  23  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  as  enacted  by  section  210(a)  of  the  Act 
of  July  29,  1970  (84  Stat.  604) ,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  heading  of  section  23-551  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'supresslon' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'suppression'. 

"(2)  Section  23-551(b)  (5)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'subsection  (1)  of 
this  section'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'section  23-549 (a)'. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sub.sec- 
tlons  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1970  (84 
Stat.  473). 

"Sec.  3.  That  part  of  the  schedule  of  rates 
contained  In  section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-823),  re- 
lating to  salary  class  11  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


Service  step 


Longevity  step 


"Salary  class  and  title 


1 


Class  11 

Fire  Chief 
Chief  of  Police." 


29,925       31,350      32,775 


"Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  the  third 

section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1969." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr".  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tlie 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9017)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
lows: 

2.    line    6,   after    "Board."   Insert   "a 
restaurant   operating   on   tbe  premises  of  a 
,  symphony  ball,  opera  house,  or  other 
which  has  as  its  principal   purpose 
esentatlon  of  live  drama,  music,  opera, 
lier  performing  arts,  may  sell  and  serve 
alcohjilic    beverages   to   seated    or   standing 
at  locations  within  the  facility  ap- 
provefi  by  the  Board." 

Th;  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Truest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
ina? 

.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
ijight  to  object,  I  am  sure  the  tax- 
of  this  country,  who  have  mil- 
of  dollars  involuntarily  invested  in 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center,  will  dance 
joy  in  the  streets  tonight  to  learn 
hereafter,  before,  during,  and  after 
cultural  performance  at  the  Ken- 
Cultural    Center,    liquor    will    be 
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A  Aiotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
f  objection. 
SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Lna? 

re  was  no  objection. 
Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  $619,  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OF 
19' 0 

Mi.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3619)  to 
revisi  i  and  expand  Federal  programs  for 
reliel  from  the  effects  of  major  disasters, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  House 
amer  dments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
Hous;  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ijequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
pointk  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
JoNEi  of  Alabama,  Wright,  Johnson  of 
Calif  jmia.     Don     H.     Clausen,     and 

SCHV  ENGEL. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mil  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  E  oint  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 

present. 
Thj 


cf 


SPELAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
present. 

ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
the  House. 
;all  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowtnlg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Ander  ton 

Ten  a 
Asplni  il 
Berry 
Blatn: 
BoUin^ 
Bow 
Brock 
Browi ,  Ohio 
Butto  I 
Camp 
Cellar 
Clay 
Cowg^r 
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Cramer 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Foley 

Frmser 

Gallagher 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffith* 


Hall 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hun  gate 

Htmt 

Jacobs 

Jarmaa 

King 

Koch 

McCloskey 

Mathlas 

May 

MesUU 


Mize 

Purcell 

Stafford 

Moorhead 

Rees 

Stuckey 

OKonski 

Rosenthal 

Teague.  Tex 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Roudebxish 

Tiernan 

Ottinger 

Roybal 

Tunney 

Pettis 

Sandman 

Weicker 

Pike 

Satterfleld 

Williams 

PoUock 

Scheuer 

Wold 

Powell 

Skubltz 

Wyatt 

Price,  Tex. 

Smith,  Iowa 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  On  this  rollcall  363  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16785)  to  as- 
sure safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  working  men  and  v/omen;  by 
authorizing  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ards developed  under  the  act;  by  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  the  States  in 
their  efforts  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions;  by  providing  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  Held  of  occupational 
safety  and  health;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16785 
with  Mr.  CoRMAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read  the 
first  section  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment, ending  on  page  41,  line  22.  An 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steicer)  was  pending. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SiKES).  It  is,  as  I  indicated  yesterday 
during  general  debate,  the  text  of  H.R. 
19200  which  under  the  rule  is  made  in 
order. 

I  spent  some  time  yesterday  during 
general  debate  discussing  in  some  detail 
provisions  of  this  substitute. 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  of 
need,  of  the  alleged  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  both  proposals. 

Let  me  reiterate  briefly.  The  sub- 
stitute is  a  bipartisan  measure.  It  was 
developed  as  a  compromise  between  legis- 
lation originally  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, H.R.  13373,  and  H.R.  16785.  It 
was  first  offered  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  the  same  bipartisan 
spirit  it  is  being  offered  today. 

The  substitute  has  the  same  coverage 
as  H.R.  16785.  It  establishes  standards 
and  provides  for  their  enforcement.  It 


provides  an  opportimity  for  State  par- 
ticipation and  deals  with  research,  train- 
ing, information,  and  education  in  a 
manner  similar  to  H.R.  16785. 

The  differences  are  significant  and  im- 
portant. H.R.  16785  centializes  all  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  He  establishes  the 
standards,  enforces  them,  presents  al- 
leged violations  before  his  own  hearing 
examiners,  issues  orders  and  assesses 
penalties. 

The  substitute  separates  these  func- 
tions. Standards  are  set  by  an  inde- 
pendent, professional  health  and  safety 
board  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  conducts  the  inspec- 
tions and  issues  citations.  Appeals  of  the 
Secretary's  actions  are  made  to  an  inde- 
pendent occupational  safety  and  health 
appeals  commission. 

H.R.  16785  grants  a  great  deal  of  power 
and  authority  to  the  individual  inspector. 
It  authorizes  him  to  issue  citations  upon 
completion  of  his  inspection  and  requires 
that  such  citations  be  pasted.  In  addi- 
tion, the  inspector  is  given  the  power  to 
shut  down  a  plant  or  worksite  on  his 
judgment  alone  that  an  imminent  harm 
situation  exists. 

The  substitute  is  drawn  carefully  to 
insure  that  the  inspector  is  not  given  vir- 
tually limitless  power  and  that  citations 
are  issued  by  the  Secretary,  not  the  in- 
spector. The  substitute  assures  due  proc- 
ess because  a  Federal  district  court  is 
the  body  given  the  power  to  issue  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order.  It  also  assures 
that  employer  and  employees  will  have 
knowledge  that  the  inspector  feels  an  im- 
minent danger  situation  exists,  because 
he  is  required  to  inform  both  of  his  in- 
tention to  seek  a  court  ordered  TRO. 

There  are  other  areas  of  HH.  16785  in 
which  due  process  is  lacking — standards 
setting,  use  of  proprietary  standards  de- 
veloped on  a  basis  other  than  the  con- 
sensus method  and  the  general  duty  pro- 
vision. In  standards-setting  there  is  no 
provision  for  judicial  review;  in  proprie- 
tary standards,  labor  is  not  a  party  to 
their  development  in  most  instances; 
under  the  broad  general  duty  provision 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given  the  power 
to  penalize  without  reference  to  specific 
standards. 

These  are  the  most  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  two  approaches. 

Even  with  the  amendments  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  indicates 
he  will  offer,  there  is  still  some  serious 
question.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  recognize 
that  the  issue  you  have  before  you  will 
still  be  there  even  if  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
discussed  in  his  letter  to  the  Members 
were  to  be  adopted.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  you  will  stick  with  the 
Daniels  bill  is  important.  Let  us  imder- 
stand  that  the  five  or  six  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
indicated  his  willingness  to  offer  still  do 
not  take  care  of  all  of  the  problems  of 
H.R.  16785.  Of  course,  the  most  obvious 
and  most  glaring  defect  is  the  failure  to 
eliminate  the  monopolization  of  func- 
tions in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  there 
is  also  a  failure  in  terms  of  using  emer- 
gency temporary  standards.  The  Daniels 
bill  language  has  three  defects. 
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First,  it  would  require  a  30-day  wait- 
ing period  after  publication  of  an  emer- 
gency standard  before  it  would  be  effec- 
tive. This  is  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  emergency  standards; 

Second,  emergency  standards  could  be 
promulgated  whenever  a  new  hazard  is 
discovered.  By  not  limiting  these  emer- 
gency procedures  to  now  hazards  which 
result  from  new  processes,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite possibility  that  the  emergency  pro- 
cedures could  be  used  to  undermine  and 
circumvent  the  permanent  standard-set- 
ting procedures;  and 

Third,  the  possibility  of  circumventing 
permanent  standard-setting  procedures 
becomes  more  important  in  light  of  the 
third  defect  which  is  that  while  formal 
APA  hearings  must  be  commenced— in 
accord  with  the  permanent  standard- 
setting  procedures — within  6  months  of 
the  publication  of  the  emergency  stand- 
ards, there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  per- 
manent standard  will  ever  be  promul- 
gated to  replace  the  temporary  emer- 
gency standard  which  was  promulgated 
without  any  hearing. 

The  Daniels  bill  has  imnecessarily 
complicated  provisions  concerning  the 
issuance  of  citations.  The  bill  sponsored 
by  the  committee  would  make  it  a  crime, 
a  misdemeanor,  for  any  person  to  give 
advance  notice  of  a  pending  inspection. 
This  is  aimed  at  the  Department  of  La- 
bor personnel,  the  very  people  upon 
■whom  Congress  would  rely  so  much  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  imder  the 
bill;  and  by  implication,  this  provision 
would  make  every  employer,  regardless 
of  his  record  or  good  faith,  a  furtive 
UTongdoer,  who  must  somehow  be  caught 
in  the  act  of  violating  the  safety  and 
health  standards. 

One  other  aspect  which  is  very  impor- 
tant is  that  in  the  State  plans  section  of 
the  committee  bill  there  is  a  requirement 
that  the  State  must  include  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  will  make  all 
standards  included  in  the  plan  applica- 
ble to  all  public  employees  of  the  State 
and  its  f>olitical  subdivisions.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  provision  is  that  some 
States  do  not  exercise  control  over  all 
public  employees  working  in  the  State. 
In  some  States  the  local  governments 
control  their  own  public  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Therefore, 
both  in  the  bUl  passed  by  the  other  body 
and  the  substitute  bill  before  us,  the  pro- 
vision is  in  there  that  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  its  law  the  State  will  establish 
an  occupational  safety  £ind  health  pro- 
gram to  be  appUcable  to  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  that  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  very 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  in  my  judgment,  even  if  the  six 
amendments  that  are  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  his  at- 
tempt now  apparently  to  recognize  the 
deficiencies  contained  in  the  original 
Daniels  bill  and  to  recognize  the  opposi- 
tion that  has  been  developing  across  the 
country  to  the  committee  bill  as  written, 
CXVI 2438— Part  29 


in  this  attempt  to  modify  it  at  the  last 
minute,  we  are  apparently  witnessing 
one  more  example  of  the  unwillingness  or 
inabiUty  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  reach  an  agreement  before 
a  bill  comes  to  the  floor  and  will  be 
forced  to  attempt  to  make  a  compromise 
on  the  floor  in  an  effort  to  try  and  sus- 
tain their  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  tragic  that  tliere 
has  been  so  much  time  lost,  that  there 
has  been  so  much  time  wasted  without 
any  effort  to  agree  on  a  legitimate  com- 
promise. The  amendments,  however  well 
intended,  are  still  imperfect,  even  if  of- 
fered, because  they  do  not  solve  the  basic 
problem  of  the  committee  reported  bill. 
So,  the  issue  will  remain  the  same.  Will 
we  take  that  bill  which  has  been  brought 
here  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  or  take  the  bipartisan  compromise 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  myself,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
administration,  and  which  in  my  opinion 
provides  a  fair  plan  for  due  process  and 
which  has  equal  coverage  of  the  Daniels 
bill,  but  which  at  the  same  time  as- 
sures an  effective  and  equitable  program 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  and  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
employed. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  I  trust  the  substitute 
will  be  adopted. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  RAILSBACK  TO 
THE  StrBSTITTJTE  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT 
MR.    STEIGER    OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Railsback  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin: 

On  pafec  44,  line  22,  In  section  18(c)(2) 
following  the  comma,  add  the  following: 
"and  which  standards,  when  applicable  to 
products  which  are  distributed  or  used  In 
Interstate  commerce,  are  required  by  com- 
pelling local  conditions  and  do  not  unduly 
burden  Interstate  commerce,". 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  language 
which  was  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  is  contained  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Saxbe  and  it  was 
acceptable  to  the  Senate  committee  and 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  sponsor  of  the  primary 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  products  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  says  simply  that 
where  there  is  a  Federal  standard  deal- 
ing with  such  product  a  State  must 
show  compellmg  local  conditions  to  jus- 
tify deviation  from  such  a  national 
standard  and  must  not  unduly  burden 
interstate  commerce.  This  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  protect  a  product 
manufacturer  of  products  moving  in  in- 
terstate commerce  from  having  to  cus- 
tom-build a  product  to  meet  the  various 
requirements  of  the  several  States  in  the 
absence  of  unusual  conditions. 


The  amendment  permits  the  States  to 
have  differing  standards  regarding  these 
products,  but  it  requires  that  there  be  a 
suCBcient  showing  of  compelling  local 
conditions  and  circumstances. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  certainly  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  I  am  correct  that  this  amend- 
ment is  identical  with  that  offerjed  in  the 
other  body  ? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes ;  it  is. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES)  and  I  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  that  in  the  event  the  committee  bill 
prevails  over  the  substitute,  that  it  is 
the  intention  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
the  committee  bill  when  we  reach  that 
point. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  to  tlie 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sdces  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us 
are  agreed  that  it  is  time  for  greater 
concern  about  the  safety  and  health  of 
those  employed  in  industry  in  America. 
The  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  from  in- 
dustrial accidents,  from  illnesses,  or  from 
other  health  hazards  is  mounting  year 
by  year.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  that 
these  result  in  the  loss  of  many  more 
days  of  work  each  year  than  are  caused 
by  strikes. 

Obviously  the  economic  impact  of  in- 
dustrial deaths  and  disabilities  is  very 
great.  Staggering  amounts  are  wasted  in 
lost  wages.  Resources  which  could  be 
available  for  productive  use  is  siphoned 
off  to  pay  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits and  medical  expenses.  In  the  field  of 
occupational  health  the  view  is  particu- 
larly bleak.  In  addition  to  the  health 
hazards  of  other  years,  we  find  that  tech- 
nological advances  and  new  processes 
have  brought  numerous  new  hazards  to 
industrial  plants.  The  picture  is  worsen- 
ing in  every  field  all  over  America. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  we 
should  inject  the  Federal  Government 
into  any  area  of  activity  without  serious 
thought  to  all  the  effects.  However,  we 
are  talking  about  a  field  where  corrective 
legislation  or  constructive  steps  gener- 
ally have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
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states.  We  find  that  State  regulation  is 
solving  the  problem,  and  it  is  grow- 
Only  a  few  States  have  modern  laws, 
many  have  developed  adequate  re- 
sotrces  for  the  administration  and  en- 
fo  cement  of  corrective  measures. 

The  same  is  true  of  employers.  Some 
enployers  have  demonstrated  an  out- 
st4nding  degree  of  concern  for  the  health 
safety  of  their  employees.  However, 
employers,  particularly  smaller 
simply  cannot  make  the  necessary 
investment  in  health  and  safety  and  sur- 
viye  competitively  unless  all  are  required 
do  so.  Thus,  competitively,  the  con- 
tious  employer  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
Congress  already  has  enacted  safety 
for  a  few  of  the  more  hazard- 
occupations.  The  plight  of  other 
w(lrkers  is  just  as  important  and  encom- 
a  much  broader  group.  In  fact,  it 
increasingly  clear  that  the  hazards 
4ich  characterize  modern  industry  are 
the  problem  of  a  single  employer,  a 
sirigle  industry,  or  a  single  State.  The 
heilth  and  safety  of  the  worker  are  a 
najtional  concern.  As  a  result,  both  Presi- 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon  have 
urked  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
pr  )gram  to  meet  the  total  range  of  occu- 
pa  lional  safety  and  health  requirements. 
:  n  consequence  of  this  widening  ac- 
ceptance of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
the  House  has  before  it  today 
rl.  16785  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
ion  and  Labor.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
which  I  support.  It  is  my  belief  that 
committee  bill  could,  in  fact,  bring 
conditions  which  are  chaotic 
rather  than  corrective.  Instead,  I  sup- 
t  H.R.  19200,  a  substitute  bill,  of 
liich  I  am  a  cosponsor.  And  I  pay  high 
compliment  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tirguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
William  Steiger,  who  is  the  senior  spon- 
of  the  bill. 
Jthe  substitute  represents  a  bipartisan 
eff)rt  to  pass  a  fair,  equitable,  effective, 
heiilth  and  safety  bill.  It  was  drafted  in 
with  members  of  both 
and  with  individuals  represent- 
both  labor  and  management,  as  well 
the  administration.  I  do  not  think  this 
be  said  of  the  committee  bill.  The 
substitute  seeks  to  provide  a  balanced 
inistrative  structure  for  mobilizing 
^ound  national  program  and  enlisting 
best  efforts  of  both  employer  and 
toward  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions. 

1  Serious  objections  have  been  voiced 
the  committee  bill.  They  come  from 
ms  ny  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by  it. 
Primarily  we  feel  that  it  will  vest  too 
mich  power  in  Washington.  The  enor- 
mqus  amount  of  power  given  to  the 
of  Labor  by  the  committee 
could  easily  be  abused,  actually 
brijiging  about  a  breakdown  in  relations 
/een  Government  and  those  in  labor 
management  with  v.-hom  it  deals.  For 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
arbitrarily  take  action  to  shut  down  a 
when  he  considers  that  an  im- 
minent danger  exists.  This  could  create 
sxtremely  coercive  situation.  The  sub- 
stitute  bill  places  this  function  in  U.S. 
dis  Tict  courts,  where  such  action  could 
considered  more  calmly.  This  would 
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not  result  in  delays,  since  action  could 
speedily  be  obtained  under  Injunctive 
processes. 

I  have  also  been  quite  concerned  with 
the  power  vested  in  the  inspection  sys- 
tem to  be  established  in  the  committee 
bill  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It 
should  be  obvious  that,  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill,  one  man  could  arbitrarily 
shut  down  a  plant  on  his  own  finding  of 
imminent  danger  without  consulting 
with  anyone  or  giving  any  warning  or 
determining  the  effect  it  would  have. 
This  would  invite  abuses.  It  could  produce 
effects  which  are  disastrous  both  to  em- 
ployees and  employers.  The  order  for 
the  closing  down  of  a  plant  can  last  for 
only  72  hours,  but  there  are  many  indus- 
tries and  many  businesses  In  this  coun- 
try which  can  be  substantially  ruined  by 
an  arbitrary  and  imannounced  72-hour 
shutdown.  We  have  human  frailties  in 
all  walks  of  life.  This  includes  inspectors 
who  would  be  employed  in  this  program. 
I  submit  that  going  to  the  courts,  as  the 
substitute  bill  would  require,  is  a  far 
better  procedure  for  obtaining  corrective 
steps  than  destructive  summary  action 
would  be. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  are  no 
checks  and  safeguards  placed  on  the 
power  of  the  Secretary.  The  committee 
bill  gives  him  full  authority  in  areas  of 
standard  setting,  investigation,  adjudica- 
tion, and  prosecution.  This  could  result 
in  a  dangerous  situation. 

We  propose  that  the  program  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  which  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  health 
and  safety  in  industry.  We  believe  this  is 
highly  preferable  to  vesting  all  functions 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a  centralized 
Washington  operation.  The  Labor  De- 
partment is  already  filled  with  many  dif- 
fering, diverse  problems.  An  independent 
board  consisting  of  five  members  giving 
full  consideration  to  this  many  faceted 
problem  can  best  establish  health  and 
safety  standards  for  the  many  types  of 
industry  and  business  which  exist  in  this 
country.  Such  a  board  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  support  and  cooperation  from  the 
agencies  of  Government,  such  as  HEW 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
which  can  help  to  determine  what  are 
reasonable  and  prudent  standards  for 
the  working  people  of  America. 

Government,  labor,  and  management 
should  have  an  equal  stake  in  improving 
safety  conditions.  In  the  committee  bill, 
the  employer  has  a  very  minor  role  in  the 
pursuit  of  better  working  conditions.  The 
passage  of  legislation  does  not  auto- 
matically improve  working  conditions. 
We  should  pass  legislation  to  insure  that 
employers  and  employees  alike  have  an 
interest  in  improving  these  conditions. 
Harmony  and  cooperation  can  best  ob- 
tain under  the  substitute  bill. 

This  Is  a  new  program.  It  will  have 
to  try  its  wings.  The  substitute  bill  gives 
flexibility  in  its  application.  This  Is 
needed  in  a  new  program.  We  think  a  bill 
which  does  not  mandate  cumbersome 
standards-setting  processes  would  be 
more  effective  by  virtue  of  being  more 
acceptable  both  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  will  create  far  fewer  problems. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  spell  out 
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guidelines  on  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards and  we  consider  this  an  invitation 
to  bureaucratic  meddling  which  can 
produce  imtold  problems  in  the  operation 
of  the  bill. 

Remember,  the  committee  bill  gives 
the  inspectors  dictatorial  powers  which 
in  the  wrong  hands  could  work  against 
a  successful  and  effective  program.  In 
other  words,  we  seek  to  avoid  an  unwork- 
able bill  or  one  which  creates  unreason- 
able problems.  We  want  the  program  to 
succeed.  We  encourage  the  development 
and  use  of  State  plans  and  a  realistic 
acceptance  of  programs  best  adapted  to 
the  individual  States  and  to  local  com- 
munities. This  in  itself  is  of  considerable 
importance. 

We  do  not  consider  the  substitute 
bill  to  be  slanted  toward  any  particular 
group,  but  that  it  will  encourage  cooper- 
ation between  labor  and  management 
and  Government  to  achieve  a  realistic 
and  useful  program  which  actually  does 
save  life  and  limb. 

The  sponsors  of  the  committee  bill 
made  it  clear  in  yesterdays  debate  that 
they  recognize  the  bill  contains  serious 
deficiencies  and  they  are  proposing  a 
number  of  amendments  which  are  in- 
tended to  improve  the  bill.  Undoubtedly, 
these  amendments  would  improve  the 
bill.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
substitute  will  be  a  much  better  bill  than 
the  amended  committee  bill.  The  amend- 
ments which  are  to  be  offered  to  the 
committee  bill  will  fail  in  important 
areas  to  eliminate  serious  weaknesses 
which  already  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  committee  bill.  Obviously  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  we  have  passed 
that  point  because  when  the  substitute 
is  voted  down,  we  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  so  that  no  plant  can  be 
closed  down  unless  you  go  into  the  dis- 
trict court. 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  distinguished  friend, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  ob- 
viously realizes  there  is  a  need  to  cor- 
rect this  bill  in  many  instances.  This  I 
have  just  pointed  out.  Amendments  will 
not  be  necessary  if  the  substitute  is  ap- 
proved. The  weaknesses,  which  are  man- 
ifest, can  be  taken  care  of  through  this 
simple  procedure.  The  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  improve  the  committee  bill — 
and  it  needs  it.  Let  us  accept  the  sub- 
stitute. It  is  a  good  bill,  one  that  does 
not  have  to  be  rewritten  by  amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
substitute  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  2:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  imani- 


mous-consent  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  to  end  debate  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
H.R.  19200,  and  any  amendments  thereto 
at  2:15  p.m.? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  only 
on  the  substitute.  We  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  prevail,  and  that  we  will 
then  proceed  to  the  amendment  process 
on  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  rule  and  the  procedme,  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  to  the  committee 
bill  at  the  present  time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  so  understand. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  ap- 
propriately like  to  address  the  inquiry 
to  the  Chair:  Between  now  and  2:15  may 
amendments  be  offered  to  the  committee 
bill? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Amendments  may 
be  offered  to  the  substitute  until  2:15. 
All  debate  on  the  substitute  and  any 
amendments  to  the  substitute  will  be 
terminated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  appropriate  deference  to  the 
Chairman's  response,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  an  answer  to  my  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asked  what  would  happen  after  that  time 
if  the  substitute  does  not  prevail?  It 
would  be  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  it 
would  be  in  order  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  original  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest  

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  more  specifically  define  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry :  Is  the  Chair  ruling  that 
there  can  be  no  amendments  offered  be- 
tween now  and  2:15  to  the  committee 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  to  that  portion 
of  the  committee  bill  which  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Which  is  the 
enacting  clause? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  modify  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest previously  made  to  reserve  to  the 
committee  the  last  5  minutes  of  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  what  was  the  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  was  to 
reserve  the  last  5  minutes  of  time,  which 
would  be  from  2: 10  to  2: 15,  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  why  it  takes  45 
minutes  of  time?  Are  there  that  many 
speakers? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  wanted  to  be  reasonable.  I  as- 
sume the  gentleman  has  some  speakers 
on  his  side.  I  know  we  have  several  speak- 
ers on  this  side.  I  felt  a  quarter  after  2 
would  be  reasonable  to  have  as  time  to 
debate  the  substitute  and  amendments 
thereto. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  amend  that  request 
to  provide  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
and  then  the  committee  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  time? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  accept  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  request 
is  that  there  will  be  5  minutes  reserved 
for  the  propounders  of  the  substitute  and 
then  5  minutes  for  the  committee  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  time.  Is  there  objection  to  that  re- 
quest? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scherle 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Wacgonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  authors  of  the 
bill.  On  page  64,  subsection  (c)  says: 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously Issues  or  fails  to  issue  an  order  un- 
der subsection  (a)  and  any  person  is  in- 
jured thereby  either  physically  or  financial- 
ly by  reason  of  such  order  or  failure  to  issue 
such  order,  such  p>erson  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  which  he  may  recover  the  damages 
he  has  sustained,  including  reasonable  court 
costs  and  attorneys'  fees. 

Going  back  to  the  definition  of  a  per- 
son, is  the  right  provided  for  here  avail- 
able only  to  employees,  or  is  it  possible 
that  employers  would  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory as  well? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  I  stated  that  I  will  propose 
today,  in  the  event  that  the  substitute 
is  defeated,  an  amendment  repealing  this 
section  of  the  bill.  The  section  the  gen- 
tleman read  applies  to  imminent  danger 
which  would  give  inspectors  the  right 
where  they  deem  that  a  danger  is  im- 
minent to  act  administratively. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying,  but  I  beheve  he  misses  the 
point.  As  the  language  is  drawn,  if  it  is 
not  stricken,  wotild  only  employees  be 
able  to  claim  damages? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  No;  the 
employers  would  also  as  well  be  able  to 
collect  damages. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  employers 
would  as  well. 

All  right,  then  going  back  to  the  in- 
spection section,  we  have  a  definition  of 
the  word  "Secretary."  This  language  is 
rather  tightly  drawn.  Is  it  possible  that, 
when  we  talk  about  inspections,  when 
we  use  only  the  word  "Secretary,"  that 
employees  of  the  Secretary  could  not 
conduct  inspections? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  the  word  "Secre- 
tary" means  his  agents  as  well.  We  do 


not  expect  the  Secretary  himself  to  con- 
duct inspections.  His  agents  will  con- 
duct the  investigations. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  we  need  an  additional  amend- 
ment to  the  definition  of  the  word  "Sec- 
retary"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Waggonner.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  definition  section,  section 
3(1)  : 

The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  his 
agents. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  legislation  con- 
templates that  the  Secretary's  agents 
will  perform  the  inspections. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  beg  to  disagree. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  the  Secretary 
may  delegate  his  functions  is  clear. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  beg  to  disagree. 
When  we  talk  about  inspections  we  use 
only  the  word  "Secretary." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  provided  in  exist- 
ing law  that  the  Secretary  may  delegate 
functions. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Again  I  refer  to 
the  inspection  section,  page  57,  section 
9  (a): 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge.  Is  authorized — 

To  do  certain  things.  It  does  not  say 
anything  about  agents  of  the  Secretary, 
and  there  is  only  one  Secretary. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  May  I  quote  language 
from  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate  authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  other  officer,  or  by  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee, of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  any 
function  of  the  Secretary,  including  any 
function  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
provisions  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  None  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  affect  that  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  None  of  the  amend- 
ments would  affect  that  authority. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  proposed 
amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  whether  any  Member  on 
the  list  has  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the 
substitute  amendment? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HATHAWAY  TO  THE 
SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
STEIGER    OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows : 
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J  imendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway  to 
th(  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
off  ired  by  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin: 

<  )n  page  48.  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
tbi    following: 

•(h)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agi  eement  with  a  State  under  which  the 
Sti  te  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  en- 
for  :e  one  or  more  occupational  health  and 
saf  ;ty  standards  in  effect  in  such  State  until 
fln  il  action  is  taken  by  the  Secretary  with 
res  )ect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  under 
3ul  section  (b)  of  this  section,  or  two  years 
fro  n  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
wh  chever  Is  earlier.  " 

1  /It.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
arrendment,  which  would  be  put  in  the 
sec  tion  of  the  substitute  pertaining  to  the 
States  making  application  to  enforce 
th(  ir  own  occupational  health  and  safety 
lav  s.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  an  hiatus  between  the  effective  date 
of  the  Federal  standard  and  the  time 
whsn  the  Secretary  will  actually  be 
gei  red  up  to  enforce  that  standard,  I  be- 
liei  e  it  would  be  advisable  in  that  interim 
pel  iod,  which  from  past  experience  may 
tal  e  up  to  2  years,  to  allow  the  States  to 
coitinue  to  enforce  their  own  standards 
with  respect  to  the  area  covered  by  the 
Fe  leral  standards. 

'  Tmt  is  the  only  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  ariother  form  and  accepted  in 
th«  other  body.  I  believe  it  is  a  worth- 
while amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chiirman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

J  Ir.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  :i  from  Wisconsin. 

Sir.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
cia  «  the  gentleman  from  Maine  yielding. 

T  liis  amendment,  may  I  ask  the 
ger  tieman.  is  not  identical  to  that  of- 
fered in  the  other  body  to  the  Senate 
paused  bill? 

H[r.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct;  it  is 
not  identical. 

t[r.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  briefly  say 
whit  are  the  differences  between  the 
twc  ? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  amendment 
wh:  ch  was  offered  in  the  other  body  was 
resi  ricted  to  standards  that  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Federal  standard,  and 

spid  that  a  State  standard  which  was 

than  the  Federal  standard  would 

be  in  conflict.  But  this  restricts  the 

of  application  beyond  that  which 

believe  the  Secretary  would  like  to  have 
would  need  to  have. 

li.  for  example,  you  had  a  Federal 
stai  idard  that  said  workbenches  should 
be  ;  feet  apart  and  if  there  were  a  State 
standard  that  said  they  should  be  2'/2 
feel  apart,  then  under  the  Senate 
amendment  that  was  approved  and 
agr  !ed  to,  the  State  standard  could  not 
be  I  ffective.  because  it  would  be  in  con- 
flici  The  Secretary  may  say  "We  had 
beter  have  a  2»i-foot  standard  at  least 
imt  1  the  3-foot  standard  is  ready  to  be 
enforced."  That  is  why  I  deleted  that 
language  from  the  Senate  amendment. 

N  r.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciats  that  explanation.  I  discussed  this 
wit]  I  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and 
we  both  concur  that  the  amendment 
doei  1  make  sense,  and  we  would  accept  it. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute. 

As  I  explained  in  more  detail  yester- 
day, I  think  it  will  provide  a  better  law 
for  the  health  and  safety  o.'  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  that 
remain  between  the  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute and  the  committee  bill  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, is  the  question  of  standard-set- 
ting. I  think  this  is  a  crucial  difference. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  committee 
bill  would  in  effect  make  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  legislator,  policeman,  judge,  and 
jury.  It  would  put  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
I  think,  in  the  wrong  position.  It  is  not 
good  organization  to  have  standard-set- 
ting and  enforcement  and  determination 
of  violation  of  standards  all  resting  with 
the  same  men.  The  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute separates  these  powers,  as  is  tra- 
ditionally done,  by  having  a  separate 
body  establish  the  standards  and  utilize 
the  consensus  standards  and  already 
existing  Federal  standards  to  implement 
the  law  in  a  way  that  I  think  would  be 
particularly  helpful  in  getting  standards 
set  and  in  operation  early. 

I  feel  that  the  Steiger-Sikes  substitute 
will  in  effect  give  us  more  of  what  we 
want  with  this  bill;  that  is,  protection 
for  the  working  man  and  woman.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers). 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Myers 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  thing  that  concerns  me  about  this 
matter.  I  think  I  understand  it  correctly, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  some  member  of 
the  committee  to  answer  a  question  on 
the  point. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
question  of  the  division  of  powers — the 
judicial  power,  the  legislative  power,  and 
the  executive  power. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  committee's 
bill,  the  committee's  bill  would  require,  in 
order  for  any  matter  to  ultimately  be  en- 
forced, some  type  of  judicial  review  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  proposes  to  offer.  In  other 
words,  no  one  could  be  compelled  to  do 
anything  unless  the  court  directed  him 
to  do  so. 


But  as  I  understand  the  amendment, 
the  substitute,  it  would  mix  an  adminis- 
trative pdwer  and  court  review. 

Now,  ordinarily,  when  I  go  into  court 
I  am  attempting  to  get  a  determination 
of  the  issues  involved  based  upon  the 
facts  that  arose,  but  as  I  understand  the 
Steiger  amendment,  the  court  would  first 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  va- 
lidity of  the  rule  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion and  then  would  be  permitted  to  de- 
cide the  question  in  controversy. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  has  placed  his  finger  upon 
it  correctly. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  that  mixing  of  judicial  authority 
with  rulemaking  authority  in  the  courts, 
and  therefore  I  oppose  the  Steiger  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19200,  the 
Steiger-Sikes  substitute  job  safety  bill.  I 
am  proud  to  support  this  substitute  bill 
because  it  represents  a  truly  bipartisan 
compromise  effort.  It  incorporates  the 
best  features  of  both  the  Daniels  bill  and 
the  original  administration  bill  into  a 
truly  equitable  and  effective  occupational 
health  and  safety  program.  It  places 
safety  for  the  worker  and  fairness  for  the 
employer  above  narrow  partisan  politics. 
And  I  think  everyone  here  today  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  health  and  safety 
of  80  million  American  workers  must  be 
our  overriding  concern  and  that  we  must 
be  willing  to  rise  above  politics  to  provide 
the  best  possible  legislation. 

I  listened  carefully  yesterday  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  denied  that  the 
Daniels  bill  was  too  harsh  and  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  vastly  superior  to  the 
substitute  bill.  And  I  listened  further  as 
he  then  turned  around  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  introduce  five  substantive 
amendments  which  are  nearly  Identical 
to  certain  provisions  of  the  substitute  bill. 
I  cannot  say  that  this  constitutes  an  ad- 
mission that  the  Daniels  bill  may  be  too 
harsh  and  that  the  substitute  may  have 
considerable  merit.  Whatever  the  chair- 
man's reasons  may  be,  I  for  one  would 
certainly  welcome  this  belated  compro- 
mise gesture.  I  can  only  wish  that  this 
magnanimous  spirit  of  compromise  had 
been  more  in  evidence  during  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations  since  no  one  enjoys 
having  to  rewrite  entire  bills  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  But  when  good  intentions 
do  not  manifest  themselves  in  good  legis- 
lation, we  are  left  with  no  alternative. 

And  so,  while  I  think  the  chairman 
is  beginning  to  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion with  his  compromise  amendments, 
he  has  still  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
some  of  the  major  structural  defects 
of  the  committee  bill  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  adopt 
the  substitute  bill. 

The  major  structural  defect  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  is  not  touched 
upon  in  the  chairman's  compromise 
amendments,  is  the  concentration  of 
all  power  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary 
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is '  authorized  to  promulgate,  monitor, 
and  enforce  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards.  Now  I  am  aware  that 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  yester- 
day, the  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
were  cited  as  ample  precedent  for  such 
a  concentration  of  powers.  But  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  these  commissions  are 
under  heavy  attack  today  is  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  fulfill  the  often- 
times confiicting  responsibilities  of  serv- 
ing as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  all 
rolled  into  one.  And  yet  this  is  exactly 
what  we  are  asking  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  committee  bill.  And  I 
might  add  that  the  current  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Hodgson,  fully  recognizes  this 
potential  problem  and  has  consequently 
endorsed  the  substitute  measure.  In  his 
letter  to  Congressman  Steicer  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

I  firmly  believe  that  H.R.  19200  is  a  strong 
comprehensive  measure  which  includes  fair, 
effective  procedures  for  promulgating  and 
enforcing  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards.  My  endorsement  of  H.R.  19200  is 
In  the  spirit  of  compromise,  and  a  desire 
to  see  effective  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation  enacted  this  year. 

The  substitute  bill  offers  a  much  more 
reasonable,  responsible  and  realistic  ap- 
proach to  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  than  does  the  commit- 
tee bill.  It  would  establish  a  full-time 
board  of  professional  safety  experts  to 
set  the  standards  and  a  special  appeals 
commission  to  adjudicate  alleged  viola- 
tions. And  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  having  a  nonpartisan  pro- 
fessional board  to  promulgate  these 
standards,  for  this  would  remove  the 
possibility  of  subjecting  this  process  to 
political  pressures  from  business  and  la- 
bor interests.  By  the  same  token,  the 
three-man  Appeals  Commission  would 
be  above  these  pressures  in  adjudicating 
alleged  violations.  Through  these  two 
structural  devices,  the  committee  bill 
is  best  designed  to  insure  both  profes- 
sional safety  standards  and  strong  and 
equitable  enforcement.  If  I  were  to  choose 
two  words  to  describe  in  what  ways  the 
substitute  bill  is  superior  to  the  com- 
mittee bill,  I  would  choose  the  words, 
"professionalism"  and  "fairness."  These 
are  the  major  strengths  of  the  substiute 
bill  and  these  are  the  reasons  that  I  am 
strongly  urging  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sikes). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  it  has  been  very  clearly  demon- 
strated that  in  tlie  substitute  we  have 
a  bill  which  is  workable,  a  bill  which 
was  carefully  drawn,  a  bill  which  was 
drawn  in  consultation  with  employers 
and  employees,  after  conferences  with 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Congress, 
and  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance 
of  the  administration. 

We  have  a  bill  that  is  ready  to  be  put 
into  operation.  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  no  serious  deficiencies  exist  in  the 
substitute.  Thus,  extensive  amendments 
are  not  required.  That  is  not  true  of  the 
committee  bill.  In  one  instance  after  an- 


other, committee  members  themselves 
have  admitted  weaknesses  in  the  bill  and 
have  proposed  that  they  will  offer 
amendments  to  correct  those  weaknesses 
which  are  contained  in  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  these  steps.  We  should  not 
have  to  rewrit-e  this  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  By  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  accepting  the  substitute  we  can 
eliminate  that  necessity,  eliminate  the 
dangers  that  go  with  that  process  and 
have  a  good  workable  bill  which  will  in 
fact  mark  a  great  step  forward  in  assur- 
ing better  and  safer  and  healthier  work- 
ing conditions  for  American  employees. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
•  Mr.  Daniels)  . 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  need  for  an  occupational 
safety  and  Health  bill  is  clear.  What 
we  do  not  need  is  just  any  bill — we  need 
an  effective  bill. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  committee  bill  is 
better  and  more  effective  than  the 
Steiger  substitute.  The  committee  bill  is 
fair,  it  is  sound,  and  it  is  a  good  bill. 

In  order  to  make  evei-y  concession  to 
alleviate  the  fears  and  to  correct  the 
misstatements  that  have  been  expressed, 
I  shall  propose  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  that,  while  not  interfering 
with  its  effectiveness,  will  reduce  areas  of 
concern  that  have  been  expressed.  The 
committee  bill  with  these  amendments 
will  still  be  more  effective  and  superior 
to  the  Steiger  substitute. 

What  do  these  amendments  do? 
First,  they  modify  the  employer's  ob- 
ligation to  provide  a  safe  and  healthful 
place  of  employment — the  so-called  gen- 
eral duty.  This  obligation  is  made  more 
limited  and  there  is  no  penalty  for  violat- 
ing the  general  duty  unless,  of  course,  the 
employer  fails  to  correct  a  violation  after 
it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 

Second,  in  imminent  danger  situations, 
the  secretary  will  now  be  required  to  get 
judicial  relief.  We  have  eliminated  the 
provision  under  which  a  plant  could  be 
closed  by  an  administrative  order. 

Third,  we  have  deleted  a  provision 
which  was — though  inaccurately — called 
a  "strike  with  pay"  provision,  and  have 
provided  that  employees  may  request 
an  inspection  when  they  are  subjected  to 
dangers  at  the  workplace. 

Fourth,  we  have  revised  the  monitoring 
provisions  both  to  simplify  them  and  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  standards- 
setting  process. 

We  have  amended  the  Construction 
Safety  Act  so  that  Its  standards-setting 
procedures  become  applicable  to  the  en- 
tire construction  industry  rather  than 
as  at  present  which  is  to  contractors 
performing  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
work. 

Finally,  we  shall  offer  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  three-man  appeals  com- 
mission to  review  issues  on  contested 
citations. 

I  announced  on  the  House  floor  yester- 
day during  the  course  of  the  debate  that 


I  would  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  amendments  I  would  offer.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  that 
these  amendments  appear  in  the  Record 
of  Monday,  November  23,  on  pages 
38377  and  38378. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Steiger  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
O'Hara. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  a  letter  that  the 
Members  should  have  received  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  ,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

If  you  did  not  see  a  copy  of  the 
Daniels  letter,  then  there  are  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  letters  at  the  com- 
mittee table,  and  I  hope  you  will  pick 
one  up.  It  explains  some  of  the  changes 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
willing  to  make  in  the  committee  bill  in 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  these  are  the 
amendments  referred  to  in  the  letter 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
indicated  yesterday  in  his  remarks  he 
intended  to  support? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
support  the  changes  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  will  pro- 
pose to  his  own  bill  if  the  substitute  is 
defeated  and  an  opportunity  is  had  to 
amend  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  conclude  by  saying  this:  After 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  will  propose  if  the  substitute 
is  defeated,  there  will  be  one  important 
substantial  difference  between  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  committee  bill,  and  that 
difference  will  have  to  do  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  standards  under  the 
act  are  determined  and  promulgated. 

The  substitute  proposes  that  this  be 
done  by  a  committee — a  committee  that 
will  not  be  known  to  the  public  and 
whose  members  will  not  be  responsible  to 
the  public.  A  committee  of  people  who 
cannot  be  held  accountable  by  the  Con- 
gress for  what  they  do  or  fail  to  do. 

The  committee  bill  on  the  other  hand 
to  use  the  standard  rule  making  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  Under  the  committee  bill,  all  rules 
and  regulations  will  be  promulgated  just 
as  all  other  rules  and  regulations  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  an  accountable, 
identifiable,  and  responsible  public  of- 
flcial. 

I  ask  that  the  substitute  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  •  Mr. 

STEIGER)  . 
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Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Chairman,  may  I  first  of  all  say  I  am 

hat  suiprised  at  the  speed  with 

wliich  all  of  this  has  been  done.  I  trii^t 

that  is  an  indication  of  the  willing- 

of  the  House  to  accept  the  substitute 

forward    by   the    gentleman    from 

ida  and  myself. 

gentleman  from  Micliigan,  as  has 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  before 
attempted   to   try   to  portray   the 
as    being    ineffective    to    a 
poi^it — but  only  to  a  point,  you  will  no- 
because  of  course  they  are  going  to 
amendments   if   the   substitute   is 
which   would,    in   fact,   bring 
Daniels  bill  almost  in  line  with  the 
r-Sikes  substitute, 
■^hat  we  are  saying,  as  I  tried  to  indi- 
earlier  in  my  remaiks,  not  only  in 
gederal  debate  yesterday,  but  also  today, 
t  hat  there  is  a  feeling  apparently  that 
had  better  try  to  modify  what  we  ree- 
ls a  deficient  bill. 

whole  point  I  would  make  to  the 
coriimittee  is  that  they  have  had  their 
chance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  substi- 
came  about  because  of  the  distin- 
guikhed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

!t,  when  we  tried  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise, which  is  the  Steiger-Sikes  substi- 
which  you  have  before  you  today,  It 
not  pass.  It  did  not  succeed.  It  was 
in  committee  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
and  I  had  to  bring  it  here  to  the 

floor, 
would  have  preferred  to  try  to  find  a 
to  reach  an  agreement  that  is  ac- 
cei^table  as  with  the  manpower  bill.  That 
a  good  bill. 

this  bill   got  hung  up,  in   part, 

use  of,  I  submit,  the  rays  of  heat  that 

hate  been  generated  more  than  the  light 

has  been  generated  perhaps  by  both 

who  are  supporting  one  or  the  other 

he  bUls. 

ut  let  Us  understand  more — if  the 
suljstitute  is  defeated — as  I  hope  it  will 
be — even  if  the  amendments  offered 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  are 
you  still  do  not  have  a  perfect 
You  still  have  a  bill  that  monopo- 
the  functions.  You  still  have  a  bill 
is  defective  in  terms  of  emergency 
and  how  those  will  be  handled, 
still  have  a  bill  that  is  defective  be- 
lt requires  the  State  and  local  em- 
ee  within  the  State  to  be  covered  by 
health  and  safety  standards.  Some 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have 
safety  plans  under  this  bill, 
here  are  substantive  differences.  My 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  has 
popited  to  other  areas  of  disagreement — 
unrealistic  criteria  for  the  standards 
the  punitive  natxire  of  the  penalty 
advance  notice,  for  example. 

that  Is  by  way  of  saying,  I  think 
issue  ought  to  be  one  thing  and  one 
thiig  alone — can  we  take  a  bipartisan 
cofipromise  or  substitute  as  offered  by 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  myself 
pass  It  as  the  will  of  this  House? 
are  we  going  to  be  faced  again  with 
attempt  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
bill  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor? 
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I  trust  that  the  action  of  the  House 
today  will  be  to  adopt  the  substitute  and 
not  to  vote  it  down  so  that  w?  can  then 
pass  a  bill  and  take  it  to  conference  and 
get  the  bill  back  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  that  is  strong,  effective,  en- 
forceable, and  that  can  be  supported  by 
both  parties  and  the  administration. 

I  hope  the  vote  will  be  "aye"  in  favor 
of  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  that  Federal  standards  promul- 
gated under  the  committee  bill  would 
not  cover  Federal  and  State  employees, 
as  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
The  point  I  made  is  that  it  requires 
State  plans  for  coverage  of  State  and 
local  governmental  imit  employees. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  bill  is 
far  superior  to  the  substitute  bill.  Why 
should  we  turn  back  the  clock  and  utilize 
outmoded  methods  for  promulgating 
standards.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  in  other  legislation  has  even  sug- 
gested that  we  should  place  such  author- 
ity in  an  established  agency  instead  of 
an  independent  commission.  We  voted 
on  similar  questions  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  this  year 
and  also  on  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
May  I  state  again  if  the  committee  bill 
prevails  over  the  substitute  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  so  that  an  inspec- 
tor will  not  have  the  right  to  close  down 
any  plant.  Under  our  proposal  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  have  to  go  into 
the  district  court  and  prove  a  case  of 
imminent  danger. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  the  committee  bill 
is  reasonable.  It  is  superior  to  the  sub- 
stitute. It  will  provide  for  immediate 
action  in  these  all-important  areas.  The 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  will  go 
into  operation  immediately,  whereas  if 
we  ti-y  to  establish  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent commissions,  the  effort  will  drag 
on  for  several  years  before  we  provide 
employees  in  hazardous  industries  with 
adequate  protection. 

With  the  amendments  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  offer  the  only  real 
difference  between  the  committee  bill 
and  the  substitute  bill  relates  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee position  that  such  authority 
should  rest  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
stated,  under  the  committee  bill,  in  every 
instance  where  standards  are  promul- 
gated, all  parties  affected  wiU  be  notified. 
In  the  conmiittee  bill  an  advisory  com- 
mittee wOl  advise  the  Secretary  and 
every  affected  individual  will  have  his 
day  in  court. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
also  indicated,  if  the  substitute  bill  is 
voted  down,  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
provisions.  It  will  be  the  same  as  lan- 
guage adopted  in  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  presidentially 
appointed  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission. 


Persons  aggrieved  by  a  citation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  appeal  to  the 
Commission  rather  than  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  Is  the  case  in  the  committee  bill. 
We  will,  with  this  amendment,  provide 
for  a  separation  of  powers.  Standards  will 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  contested  citations  will  be  considered 
by  an  independent  court,  so  to  speak,  an 
independent  I'eview  commission. 

After  we  make  that  change  and  the 
others  we  have  agreed  to,  there  is  only 
one  real  difference,  and  that  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  setting  of  standards.  The 
Department  of  Labor  is  already  in  the 
position  of  having  the  know-how  at 
hand.  Why  try  to  drag  the  safety  pro- 
gram along  for  a  long  time  and  not  pro- 
vide employees  with  adequate  safety, 
when  we  can  get  a  program  into  opera- 
tion overnight  with  the  committee  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  be  giving  all 
the  Interested  parties  an  independent 
court  to  go  to  for  the  hearing  of  any 
complaints. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  our  bill  which  authorizes  strikes 
without  pay.  Nevertheless,  if  the  commit- 
tee bill  prevails,  we  are  going  to  clarify 
that  language  with  an  amendment.  We 
are  only  proposing  to  do  in  this  bill  what 
we  are  aheady  doing  in  the  Construction 
Act,  where  the  authority  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  substitute  bill 
provides  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
may  promulgate  standards  for  the  con- 
struction industry.  If  it  is  good  for  the 
construction  industry,  I  think  it  is  good 
for  all  the  industries  of  this  coimtry. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  vote  ag%^nst  the 
substitute  bill  and  support  the  committee 
bill.  We  certainly  do  not  intend  to  work 
a  hardship  on  any  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  pm-pose  is  to  insure  safety.  If 
there  are  any  penalties  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  that  are  deemed  unjust,  I  can 
assure  the  members  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  will  re- 
consider those  provisions. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  goes  with- 
out question  that  the  only  real  difference 
is  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  job. 

We  name  a  board  of  five  members  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Secretary.  They  will 
spend  a  minimum  of  a  quarter  million 
dollars  a  year.  We  will  still  have  to  go  to 
the  only  source  of  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  industrial  safety.  Tliere 
is  no  other  source  of  information  except 
the  experienced  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments with  the  OfQces  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  House,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  is  working  absolutely  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  field  of  mining,  as  far  as  the 
coal  mines  are  concerned.  I  urge  that  the 
substitute  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19200,  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

No  one  here  today  should  doubt  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  More  than  14,500 
workers  are  killed  in  on-the-job  acci- 
dents each  year,  higher  than  the  Ameri- 
can death  toll  in  Southeast  Asia.  By  a 
conservative  estimate,  another  212  mil- 
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lion  workers  each  year  are  injuied  to 
the  point  of  disability. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  situation  is  improving.  Over  the  past 
12  years,  we  have  experienced  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  disabling 
injuries  per  million  man-hours.  And  in 
1969  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  occupa- 
tional accidents  cost  $1.5  bUlion  in  wages 
and  $8  billion  in  gross  national  product. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  addressing 
itself  to  this  problem  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  session. 

But  I  think  there  are  some  provisions 
of  H.R.  19200  which  need  clarification. 
Unless  the  intent  of  these  provisions  is 
explained  for  the  record,  I  fear  that  we 
may  lose  some  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 

bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer)  ,  who  is  the 
author  of  this  bill,  several  pertinent 
questions  and  I  included  these  questions 
and  answers  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Following  are  the  questions  along  with 
the  answers: 

Question.  As  I  Interpret  Section  9(a)  of 
HR.  19200,  iintU  a  Federal  inspector  has 
presented  his  credentials,  he  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  enter  and  inspect  a  business  or 
workplace.  Is  that  correct? 

Answer.  It  Is.  Section  9(a)  provides  In 
part  that:  "...the  Secretary,  upon  present- 
ing appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  Is  authorized— 
(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times...  and  (2)  to  question...  and 
to  inspect  and  investigate " 

So  until  the  Inspector  has  presented  his 
credentials,  he  is  not  empowered  to  enter 
a  business  or  workplace.  I  might  add  that 
this  Is  a  feature  common  to  both  H.R. 
19200   and   H.R.  16785. 

Question.  And  the  inspector  not  only 
must  present  those  credentials,  but  he  must 
present  them  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge,  is  that  not  correct? 

Answer.  It  Is. 

Question.  Then  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  Is  it  legal,  under  the  terms  of 
H.R.  19200,  for  a  low-ranking  employee  of 
a  firm  to  leave  a  Federal  inspector  waiting 
at  the  entrance  to  a  business  simply  by 
saying,  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  locate  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge  before 
you  may  present  your  credentials  and  enter." 
If  that  sort  of  evasion  is  legal  under  this 
bill,  then  we  have  lost  the  value  of  holding 
unannounced   inspections. 

Answer.  My  answer  is,  that  such  an  evasion 
is  not  legal  under  H.R.  19200.  Under  my  bill, 
it  would  constitute  interference  with  a  Fed- 
eral Inspector  subject  to  the  criminal  penal- 
ties of  Section  17(e).  And  I  think  the  words 
"without  delay,"  which  appear  In  Section 
9(a)(1)  of  HJl.  19200,  make  it  a  stronger 
bill  In  this  regard  than  the  committee  ver- 
sion. 

Question.  This  clarifies  that  important 
point.  I  have  two  other  questions.  First,  I 
am  bothered  by  the  term,  "agent  in  charge." 
Is  it  the  gentleman's  Intent  that  whenever 
a  business  or  workplace  is  Inhabited,  there 
is  necessarily  someone  who  Is  the  "agent  In 
charge?" 

Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

Question.  And  In  the  event  that  an  "agent 
in  charge"  could  not  be  located  within  a 
reasonable  time,  would  the  Federal  Inspector 
be  able  to  gain  entry  by  presenting  his  cre- 
dentials to  any  other  employee? 

Answer.  I  would  say  so.  In  general,  it  is  our 
Intent  In  H.R.   19200  that  the  Federal  in- 


spector should  gain  entry  to  a  business  or 
workplace  with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin's  candor  and  his 
desire  to  meet  every  question  that  was 
asked.  A  I  have  studied  H.R.  19200  in 
recent  weeks,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  gentleman's  work  in  shaping  a 
straightforward  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  do  much  to  reduce  the  toll  from  on- 
the-job  accidents. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  9(a)  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  and  inspect  a  factory  "upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge."  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  who  exact- 
ly may  be  considered  the  agent  in  charge. 
For  example,  will  the  inspector  have  to 
wait  outside  the  factory  interminably 
while  someone  inside  goes  off  to  find  "an 
agent  in  charge"?  The  way  we  envision 
this  provision  as  operating  is  that  the  in- 
spector will  present  himself  at  the  fac- 
tory entrance  and  he  will  ask  to  see  the 
agent  in  charge.  The  inspector  will  pre- 
sent his  credentials  to  any  employee  who 
presents  himself  as  the  agent  in  charge. 
Now,  if  no  person  shows  up  stating  that 
he  is  the  agent  in  charge,  then  we  do 
not  intend  that,  imder  those  circum- 
stances, the  inspector  is  going  to  wait  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  for  such  an 
agent  to  show  up;  and  we  certainly  do 
not  expect  the  inspector  to  give  up  and 
go  back  to  his  office.  If  none  of  the  em- 
ployees, purporting  to  the  agent  in 
charge,  shows  up  after  a  reasonable  time, 
then  we  contemplate  that  the  inspector, 
acting  for  the  Secretary,  could  regard 
any  employee  as  the  agent  in  charge  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  credentials 
imder  the  act. 

I  would  add  that  in  carrying  out  in- 
spection duties  imder  this  act,  the  Sec- 
retary, of  course,  would  have  to  act  in 
accordance  with  applicable  constitu- 
tional protections. 

As  to  what  is  meant  by  a  "reasonable 
time  and  manner"  in  connection  with  in- 
spections, this  I  believe  will  have  to  be 
left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Secretary 
and  of  the  courts.  This  test  of  reason- 
ableness will  be  applied  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  But  we  could  say  that,  in 
general,  the  term  means  during  regular 
working  hours  and  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  unnecessarily  disrupt  normal 
business  procedures. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  opposed  seriously 
to  sensible  requirements  for  health  and 
safety  in  industry.  I  have  heard,  during 
this  debate,  many  statements  affirming 
support  for  legislation  improving  condi- 
tions. 

The  means  to  advance  industrial 
safety  is  through  cooperative  efforts  of 
employers  and  employees.  The  Federsd 
Government  has  a  natural  interest  in 
this  area  and  its  role  in  bringing  about 
effective  reform  is  proper.  However,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 


tion and  Labor  will  not  foster  a  climate 
favorable  to  this  progress. 

Instead  of  stimulating  the  necessary 
improvements,  HR.  16785  will  be  a  divi- 
sive influence  that  would  achieve  little, 
if  any,  safety  improvement. 

One  of  the  failures  of  the  bill,  even  in 
the  form  which  the  committee  chairman 
would  now  propose,  is  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  separation  of  powers.  The 
committee  bill  sets  up  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  a  czar  to  establish  standards  to 
enforce  and  inspect  plsmtsites  and  to 
penalize  those  who  have  violated  his 
regulations.  The  Secretary  is  given  al- 
most unlimited  powers. 

Second  is  the  fact  that,  although  cer- 
tain changes  are  proposed  related  to  the 
imminent  danger  section,  still,  the  is- 
suance by  an  inspector  of  the  citation 
with  a  penalty  to  be  levied  at  a  later  time 
is  ill  advised. 

In  short,  the  committee  bill  is  replete 
with  provisions  that  are  administratively 
unworkable,  unduly  punitive,  and  highly 
disruptive  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  already 
pointed  out  in  detail  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues I  favor  the  Sikes-Steiger  amend- 
ment, a  practical  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  industrial  safety. 

It  offers  effective  methods  by  which 
we  can  insure  that  our  working  people 
have  a  full  measure  of  safety  on  their 
jobs.  We  should  do  no  less. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
16785,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  is  legislation  which  is  long 
overdue,  with  its  provisions  designed  to 
protect  the  working  men  and  women  by 
providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  throughout  our  vast  indus- 
trial complex. 

Under  the  bill,  we  would  authorize  en- 
forcement of  standards  developed  under 
the  act  and  would  assist  and  encourage 
the  States  in  their  efforts  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  by  pro- 
viding for  research,  education,  informa- 
tion, and  training  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health. 

Up  to  now,  State  and  Federal  govern- 
mental efforts  to  insure  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  work- 
er have  been  rather  inconsistent  and  per- 
formed on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Several  of 
the  States  have  been  giving  this  problem 
much  thought  and  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  workers.  Others  have 
not  faced  this  problem  squarely  and  have 
taken  little  or  no  action.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  steps  to  pro- 
tect workers  in  the  mining,  transporta- 
tion, or  those  working  on  projects  under 
Government  contract,  we  have  still 
left  a  substantial  number  unprotected. 
Through  this  bill  we  intend  to  expand 
our  efforts  to  provide  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  to  these  unprotected 
workers. 

According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council  statistics,  there  were  14,500 
deaths  and  over  2  million  disabling  in- 
juries due  to  industrial  accidents  in  1968. 
There  are  390,000  new  cases  of  occupa- 
tional disease  reported  annually. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
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concern  for  the  problem.  The  Congress 
is  ( oncerned,  or  we  would  not  have  this 
bii:  before  us  now.  The  President  is  con- 
cei  ned.  as  he  indicated  in  a  message  to 
Congress  on  August  6,  1969,  in  which  he 
declared: 

Technological    progress    can    be    a    mixed 
The    same    new    method    or    new 
product  which  improves  our  lives  can  also 
|the  source  of  unpleasantness  and  pain, 
man's  lively  capacity  to  innovate  is  not 
ys  matched  by  his  ability  to  understand 
Innovations  fully,  to  use  them  properly, 
protect  himself  against  the  unforeseen 

of  the  changes  he  creates, 
side  effects  of  progress  present  special 
in  the  workplace  of  o\ir  country.  For 
working  man  and  woman,  the  byproducts 
hange  constitute  an  especially  serious 
thrtat.  Some  efforts  to  protect  the  safety 
health  of  the  American  worker  have  been 
In  the  past  both  by  private  Industry 
by  all  levels  of  government.  But  new 
technologies  have  moved  even  faster  to  cre- 
newer  dangers.  Today  we  are  asking  our 
to  perform  far  different  tasks  from 
they  performed  five  or  fifteen  or  fifty 
ago.  It  is  only  right  that  the  protection 
we  five  them  Is  also  up-to-date. 
Ifiere  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent 
about  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
in  which  Americans  live.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  In  this  regard  that  during 
the|r  working  years  most  American  workers 
d  nearly  a  quarter  of  their  time  at  their 
,  For  them,  the  quality  of  the  workplace 
of  the  most  Important  of  envlron- 
questlons.  The  protection  of  that 
quality  Is  a  critical  matter  for  government 
att«  ntlon.  .  .  . 

Onslder  these  facts.  Every  year  in  this 
cou  itry,  some  fourteen  thousand  deaths  oan 
attributed  to  work-related  injuries  or 
«ses.  Because  of  accidents  or  diseases 
on  the  Job,  some  250  million  man- 
of  labor  are  lost  annually.  The  most 
impjortant  consequence  of  these  losses  Is  the 
hui^an  tragedy  which  results  when  an  em- 
the  head  of  a  family — Is  struck 
In  addition,  the  economy  loses  mll- 
Uon^  of  dollars  In  unrealized  production  and 
more  must  be  used  to  pay  work- 
s  compensation  benefits  and  medical  ex- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the 
five  years,  the  number  of  man-days  lost 
of  work-related  Injuries  has  been 
times  the  number  lost  because  of  strikes. 
have  we  done  about  this  problem? 
record  Is  haphazard  and  spotty.  For 
decades,  governmental  responsibility 
safe  workplaces  has  rested  with  the 
.  But  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
laws  and  State  administration  varies 
wldtly  and  discrepancies  In  the  performances 
State  programs  appear  to  be  Increasing. 
Moitover,  some  States  are  fearful  that  strikes 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  other 
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y^T.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
because  it  is  designed  to  insure  a 
and  healthy  work  environment  for 
men  and  women  workers  in  our 
couhtry.  It  can  become  a  landmark  of 
utnost  importance  in  the  history  of 
social  legislation.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
:  sudden  disaster,  but  -»•  carefully 
thoteht  out  product  to  provide  for  the 
esta  blishment  and  enforcement  of  safety 
stai  idards  throughout  the  United  States, 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Labor  Subcom- 
ee,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
.  Daniels),  for  his  able  work  in  de- 
ling this  landmark  legislation  and 
bringing  it  to  the  House  floor  for  con- 


sideration. I  would  also  like  to  praise  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  for  his  contribu- 
tions and  foresight  in  reporting  such 
a  strong  bill  from  the  comimittee.  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  this  momentous 
achievement  in  behalf  of  all  Americans. 

We  will  fail  the  workers  of  American 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (R^.  Daniels),  on  his 
diligent  efforts  in  bringing  H.R.  16785 
to  the  floor. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  an 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
We  all  know  the  horrible  statistics  of  lost 
lives,  of  disabling  injuries,  of  incapaci- 
tating diseases.  From  the  time  this  House 
began  debate  yesterday  to  the  present 
moment,  an  estimated  40  Americans  died 
from  job  related  injuries  or  disease.  Over 
6,000  workers  wer-  disabled  or  injured. 

Yet,  at  present,  some  80  million  Amer- 
icans are  either  insufBciently  protected 
or  not  protected  at  all  by  State  or  Federal 
laws.  One  of  our  great  concerns  is  with 
the  environment.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
for  most  people,  the  work  place  is  their 
environment  for  8  or  9  hours  a  day. 

I  have  studied  the  Daniels  bill  as  well 
as  the  substitute  bill.  The  Daniels  bill 
is  a  comprehensive,  well-thought-out 
measure  to  lessen  the  number  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  occupational  diseases. 

I  support  the  committee  bill  provision 
entrusting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
the  issuance  of  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. What  this  Federal  Government 
does  not  need  is  another  multimember 
board.  It  seems  every  time  a  new  program 
is  adopted  that  we  must  appoint  a  new 
board.  There  Is  absolutely  no  need  for 
an  Occupational  and  Health  Safety 
Board. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  the  logical 
means  of  implementing  this  bill.  The 
proponents  of  the  substitute  measure 
state  that  we  are  delegating  too  great  a 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  that 
we  are  ignoring  the  separation  of  powers 
theory.  That  theory  was  devised  to  im- 
pose checks  and  balances  on  the  three  co- 
equal branches  of  our  Government. 

We  have  precedent  after  precedent 
where  regulatory  agencies  have  been  es- 
tablished with  factfinding,  rule  promul- 
gation, and  enforcement  powers. 

To  assure  an  effective  program,  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  and,  ultimately,  the 
President,  must  be  held  accountable — 
not  a  multimember  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  18785  as 
a  giant  step  toward  making  all  Ameri- 
cans secure  from  hazardous  working  con- 
ditions and  safe  from  disabling  diseases. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  the  debate  on 
this  measure,  and  have  studied  the  back- 
ground of  the  legislation  over  a  number 
of  years.  Despite  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  from  businessmen  in  St.  Louis 
expressing  alarm  over  aspects  of  the  bill, 
I  believe  the  weight  of  evidence  clearly 
establishes  that  this  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  should  be  passed.  I 
shall  therefore  vote  for  it. 


Those  who  oppose  the  bill  charge,  or 
complain,  that  it  will  lead  to  frivolous 
dismptions  of  industrial  production, 
under  arbitrary  and  arrogant  adminis- 
tration by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
If  that  were  to  occur,  there  are  clear-cut 
remedies  available  to  industry — and 
Congress  would  be  quick  to  act  to  pre- 
vent this  measure  from  being  used  as 
harassment  for  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  further  delay  in 
the  enactment  of  this  long-needed  legis- 
lation, out  of  fear  that  some  bureaucrat 
some  day  may  exceed  his  authority, 
would  be  to  condemn  innocent  workers 
to  unnecessary  loss  of  life  or  to  serious 
injury — deaths  or  injuries  which  could 
be  prevented  imder  this  legislation. 

In  my  own  opinion,  those  large  indus- 
trial firms  which  are  most  articulate  in 
opposing  the  bill  would  have  the  least  to 
fear  imder  it,  for  they  have  been  aware 
of  occupational  hazards  in  their  own 
plants  for  many  years  and  have  worked 
conscientiously  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
these  hazards.  Plants  where  worker 
safety  has  not  received  the  care  and  at- 
tention it  should  receive  have  a  much 
more  understandable  case  against  this 
bill,  for  they  would  be  seriously  affected 
by  it. 

As  in  any  field  where  the  Federal 
Government  imposes  restrictions  or  pro- 
cedures intended  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  the  impact  is 
often  heaviest  on  those  smaller  firms 
which  encounter  economic  hardship  in 
coming  into  compliance.  For  this  reason, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  must 
be  prepared  to  assist  any  such  fUm  in 
obtaining  necessary  new  equipment  to 
protect  its  employees.  This  is  not  a  new 
problem — we  have  recognized  such  a 
problem  in  connection  with  compulsory 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  in  plants  en- 
gaged only  in  intrastate  commerce,  in 
connection  with  pollution  control  meas- 
ures, and  so  on. 

BACKCaOTTND   OF   OCCUPATIONAL   SAFETY   BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
represents  years  of  hard  work  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  drafting  legislation 
which  would  meet  the  problem  head-on 
of  protecting  American  workers  against 
the  heavy  toll  of  death,  injury,  and  dis- 
ease on  the  job.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  efforts.  Many  years  ago,  Con- 
gress called  for  safety  standards  on  work 
done  under  contract  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  this  is  not  a  new  thing.  But 
in  most  industrial  operations,  the  safety 
standards  are  either  completely  volun- 
tary, or  are  State-imposed  and  too  often 
not  really  enforced.  Come  States  have 
good  laws  and  good  enforcement,  but  not 
enough  of  them  do. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  learned 
about  the  deaths  in  St.  Louis  of  several 
workmen  after  being  directed  by  their 
supervisors  to  perform  a  task  involving 
the  use  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  Appar- 
ently, they  were  given  no  guidance  or  in- 
struction or  warnings.  In  looking  into 
this  incident  to  see  ii  any  Federal  law 
covered  situations  of  this  kind,  I  found 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  had   issued 
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many  warnings  and  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  had  no  powers  to 
protect  the  workers.  I  then  asked  the 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell 
to  prepare  for  me  a  draft  of  a  bill  which 
I  could  introduce  to  set  up  mandatory 
standards  for  the  safe  use  of  hazardous 
materials  in  industry.  The  Secretary  de- 
clined, and  indicated  that  the  problem 
was  not  serious  enough  to  warrant  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Later,  I  was  asked  by  a  group  of  work- 
ers in  another  St.  Louis  plant  to  help 
them  find  out  why  so  many  of  the  em- 
ployees in  that  plant  had  suddenly  begun 
developing  skin  diseases  when,  so  far 
as  they  knew,  none  of  the  production 
processes  in  the  plant  had  been  altered 
in  any  way.  Local  and  State  authorities 
had  not  been  able  to  locate  a  probable 
cause.  I  was  able  to  arrange  to  have  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  send  a  team 
of  investigators  into  the  plant  to  make 
an  on-the-spot  survey  of  plant  proce- 
dures and  chemicals  in  use  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  infections.  This  investi- 
gation disclosed  that — unbeknown  to  the 
plant  management — a  chemical  used  for 
a  long  time  without  injury  in  the  plant's 
operations  had  been  changed  somewhat 
In  composition  by  the  manufacturer 
without  any  notice  or  warning  to  the 
plant  in  St.  Louis  using  the  product  in 
Its  processes.  When  the  problem  was  thus 
pinpointed,  the  hazard  was  removed.  But 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  workers 
had  developed  liver  disease  or  other  seri- 
ous side  effects. 

The  Hazardous  Substance  Labeling 
Act,  which  requires  full  warnings  on  the 
labels  of  all  dangerous  substances  sold 
for  use  in  the  household,  does  not  apply 
to  the  same  materials  packaged  for  use 
In  industry.  So  the  worker  has  had  no 
protection  from  the  unknown  toxic  or 
other  hazardous  effects  of  bleaches,  sol- 
vents, paints,  and  chemicals  of  all  kinds 
iised  in  industry,  even  though  exactly  the 
same  products,  when  purchased  for  use 
in  the  home,  must  be  clearly  labeled  as  to 
their  dangerous  properties. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  FIBST  BILL  IN   196S 

In  1965,  therefore,  I  introduced  what 
I  believe  was  the  first  bill  on  this  subject 
of  industrial  hazardous  materials  other 
than  those  covered  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  I  asked  then  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  W.  Wirtz  to  study  this  bill— 
HJl.  1179  of  the  89th  Congress — as  a 
prospective  administration  measure  to 
meet  one  of  the  serious  problems  In 
American  industry.  Following  my  re- 
quest, a  task  force  was  set  up  by  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  to  go  into  this  matter,  im- 
der the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Esther  Peterson.  The  eventual 
result  was  the  proposed  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  similar  to  the  biU 
now  before  us,  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
original  proposal  I  had  made  dealing 
only  with  hazardous  materials. 

I  have  cited  this  backgrotmd,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  so  many  businessmen 
who  wrote  to  me  on  this  issue  have  won- 
dered how  this  measure  ever  got  start- 
ed—what brought  it  on.  It  did  not  come 
out  of  the  blue.  The  need  has  existed  for 
a  long  time.  The  Johnson  administra- 


tion, which  pioneered  in  many  areas  of 
domestic  legislation  to  help  protect 
workers  and  all  Americans  as  consumers, 
deserves  great  credit  for  having  initiated 
this  broadly  based  legislation  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  industrial  safety.  It 
had  great  courage  in  proposing  this  far- 
reaching  bill. 

My  one  regret  about  this  whole  matter 
is  that  Secretary  Wirtz  did  not  get  be- 
hind H.R.  1179  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
endorse  it  immediately  as  an  administra- 
tion measure  which,  with  administration 
support,  could  have  been  passed  quickly 
and  without  too  much  controversy  and 
then  carried  the  idea  further  with  the 
proposal  for  this  much  broader  bill.  In 
that  way,  the  workers  of  this  coimtry 
would  have  been  protected  during  the 
past  6  years  in  at  least  this  one  area  in- 
volving the  use  of  hazardous  materials 
and  substances  in  industry. 

TEXT  OF  196S  BILL  WHICH  LED  TO  PENDING 
MEASURE 

As  part  of  the  legislative  history,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  for  inclusion  at  this 
p>oint,  under  imanimous  consent,  the  text 
of  my  1965  bill,  reintroduced  in  the  90th 
Congress,  and  as  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  as  H.R.  909,  as  follows: 

H.R.  909 
(91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  In  the  House  of 

Representatives,    January    3,    1969,    Mrs. 

Sullivan    Introduced   the   following   bill; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor) 
A  bill  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards  for 

employees  working  with  or  exposed  to  the 

dangers  of  hazardous  materials 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hazardous  Materials  Safety  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
exposure  to  or  the  handling  of  hazardous 
materials  without  proper  precautionary 
measures  or  without  full  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  Involved  poses  a  threat  to  the  life, 
health,  and  safety  of  workers;  and  that  the 
threat  to  such  workers  has  the  effect  of  bur- 
dening and  obstructing  interstate  commerce 
and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  through  the  exercise  by 
Congress  of  Its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States,  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  such  workers  by  requiring  that  employ- 
ers take  such  measures  as  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  protect  workers  from  the  dan- 
gers of  hazardous  materials. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(b)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

(c)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States;  the  District  of  Columbia;  Puerto 
Rico;  the  Virgin  Islands;  outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  defined  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act;  American  Samoa;  Guatn; 
Wake  Island;  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(d)  "Employer"  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee  but 
shall  not  Include  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(e)  "Employee"   includes   any   Individual 

(f)  The  term  "hazardous  material" 
means — 

( 1 )  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 
which  the  Secretary  determines  by  regula- 


tion (A)  Is  toxic,  (B)  Is  corrosive,  (C)  is 
an  Irritant,  (D)  is  flammable,  or  (E)  gener- 
ates pressure  through  decomposition,  heat,  or 
other  means,  and  which  may  cavise  sub- 
stantial personal  injury  or  substantial  ill- 
ness during  or  as  a  proximate  result  of  any 
customary  or  reasonably  foreseeable  han- 
dling, use,  or  exposure  thereto,  including 
such  e;:posure  as  may  result  from  accident. 

(2)  any  radioactive  substance  which  the 
Secretary  determines  by  regulation  to  be 
sufficiently  hazardous  to  require  that  neces- 
sary precautions  be  taken  to  protect  em- 
ployees, provided  that  the  term  "hazardous 
material"  shall  not  include  any  source  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  or  byprod- 
uct material  as  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Sec.  4.  Every  employer  having  employees 
engaged  in  commerce  or  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  shall  safeguard  his  em- 
ployees from  the  dangers  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials by  taking  such  precautions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  by  regulation  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  protect  the  life, 
health,  and  safety  of  such  employees.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  best 
known  practicable  means  for  securing  the 
safety  of  persons  coming  within  the  prox- 
imity of  hazardous  materials,  including  the 
marking  of  containers  holding  hazardous 
materials,  the  use  of  protective  devices, 
equipment,  and  clothing,  and  such  other  pre- 
cautionary measures  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  safeguard  employees  who  handle 
or  may  be  exp>osed  to  hazardous  materials. 
Such  regulations,  as  well  as  all  changes  or 
modifications  thereof,  shall,  unless  a  shorter 
time  is  atithorlzed  by  the  Secretary,  take 
effect  ninety  days  after  their  formulation 
and  publication  by  said  Secretary  and  shall 
be  in  effect  until  reversed,  set  aside,  or  modi- 
fied. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  those  departments,  agencies,  or 
establishments  of  the  United  States  engaged 
In  similar  work.  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  facilities  or  services  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
with  the  consent  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment:  and  each  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  provide  such  services  and  facilities 
as  he  may  request  for  his  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  For  the  purposes  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nated representatives  are  authorized  to  enter 
and  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  the  premises  of  any  em- 
ployer to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder.  No 
employer  or  other  person  shall  refuse  to  per- 
mit entry  or  Inspection  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  representative  as  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  7.  Any  employer  may  request  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative in  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  In  case  of  practical  difficulties  or 
unnecessary  hardships,  the  Secretary  in  his 
discretion  may  grant  variations  from  any 
such  regulation,  or  particular  provisions 
thereof,  if  he  finds  that  the  purpose  of  the 
rule  or  regulation  will  be  observed  by  the 
variation  and  the  safety  of  employees  will 
be  equally  secured  thereby.  Any  person  af- 
fected by  such  regulation,  or  his  agent,  may 
request  the  Secretary  to  grant  such  varia- 
tion, stating  the  grounds  on  which  his  re- 
quest Is  based.  Any  authorization  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  variation  shall  be  In  writing. 
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A  Aroperly  indexed  record  of  all  variations 
sh.'  11  be  kept  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
an4  open  to  public  Inspection. 

c.  8.  Whoever  violates  or  falls  to  comply 
.  the  provisions  of  section  4,  or  with  any 
glilation  adopted  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
of  section  4,  or  who  interferes  with, 
or  delays  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thci-ized  representative  in  carrying  out  his 
I  les  under  section  6  by  refusing  to  admit 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
to  any  place,  or  to  permit  the  inspection 
examination  of  any  place  of  employment, 
shE  11  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and,  upon  con- 
vlc  ;ion  thereof,  shall  be  punished  for  each 
ofTi  nse  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (1,000  or 
im  )risoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
S  EC.  9.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any 
em  Jloyer  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
an;  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tar  7  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  such  relief 
(Including  injunctions)  as  may  be  appro- 
pri  kte.  Any  such  action  may  be  brought  in 
th<  district  court  of  the  United  States  where 
th(  violation  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur, 
or  where  the  principal  office  of  such  em- 
pi  c  ^-er  is  located. 

i  EC.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
ha'  e  no  application  to  hazardous  materials 
wh  ,le  such  materials  are  being  transported 
by  motor  carriers,  air  carriers,  rail  carriers,  or 
Te;  seis  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
No  .hlng  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
mqdify  or  amend  the  provisions  of  chapter 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
U.S.C.  831  et  seq.),  or  any  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  or  under  sections 
(a)  (2)  and  (3»,  title  49,  United  States 
(relating  to  the  transportation  of  dan- 
substances  and  explosives  by  surface 
);  or  of  section  1421,  title  49,  United 
Code,  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
(relating  to  transportation  of 
substances  and  explosives  In  air- 
) ;  or  of  chapter  7.  title  46,  United  States 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  170  et  seq.),  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  (re- 
lating to  transportation  of  dangerous  sub- 
ances  and  explosives  in  vessels). 
i  lEC.  11.  If  amy  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
ap  )lication  of  such  provisions  to  any  person 
circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
rer  lainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
su<  h  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
otl  er  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  In- 
val  Id,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

i;EC.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
da;  8  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

1^.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
ca  efully  examined  both  this  bill  and 
th !  proposed  Steiger-Sikes  substitute 
wl  ich  I  believe  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
sh  )rtly.  I  am  satisfied  that  neither  ver- 
sic  n  of  this  legislatiou  Is  intended  to  in- 
teifere  with,  affect,  or  modify  in  any 
wa  y  the  authority  or  responsibilities 
lo(  ged  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Ag  ency  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  enact- 
m<  nt  of  either  version  would  not  do  so. 
Tie  same  is  true  as  to  other  Federal 
agmcies  which  prescribe  and  enforce 
stj  ndards  and  issue  regulations  in  the 
he  ilth  and  safety  fields. 

Ar.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
eaTiestly  hope  this  oc -lupational  health 
anl  safety  bill,  H.R.  16785,  with  the 
co:  nmittee  recommended  amendments, 
wil  receive  the  approval  of  the  great 
m:  jority  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

There  is  clear  and  overwhelming  evi- 
de  ice  to  substantiate  the  very  urgent 
ne  !d  for  this  legislation.  In  summary, 
thi;  authoritative  testimony  and  evi- 
de  ice  is  that  the  death  toll  from  on-the- 
jol  accidents  amounts  to  14,500  a  year; 
thi  re  are  more  than  2.2  million  disabling 
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injuries  a  year;  that  these  work  acci- 
dents and  illnesses  cost  the  American 
economy  some  $8  billion  per  year  and. 
ironically,  there  are  more  game  wardens 
in  the  United  States  today  than  there 
are  health  and  safety  inspectors  which 
obviously  means  that  most  animals  are 
better  protected  than  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

Let  us  further  bear  in  mind  that  the 
experts  advise  us  they  conservatively  es- 
timate that  annually  some  200,000  to 
400,000  industrial  accidents  go  un- 
mentioned  by  Federal  and  State  tal- 
lies and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  count 
at  all  of  the  great  and  undetermined 
number  of  disabling  on-the-job  illnesses 
caused  by  chemical  poisoning  hazards  in 
certain  occupations.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
research  activity  in  this  area,  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  will  enlighten 
and  guide  us  toward  correction  in  this 
particular  and  growing  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  urgency  of  this  leg- 
islation is  almost  universally  admitted  so 
our  only  real  task  is  to  develop,  for  ap- 
proval, a  majority  acceptable  bill  that 
will  effectively  correct  and  eliminate  the 
nearly  unbelievable  death,  disease,  and 
accident  rate  that  plagues  the  working 
people  of  this  country  because  of  the 
lack  of  safety  standards,  with  adequate 
enforcement  procedures,  in  their  places 
and  surroundings  of  employment. 

I  believe  that  the  legislative  measure 
now  under  consideration,  with  the  modi- 
fications proposed,  will  provide  and  es- 
tablish fair  and  reasonable  standards 
for  the  prevention  and  elimination  of 
on-the-job  accidents,  illnesses,  and  dis- 
eases to  our  working  people,  together 
with  effective  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  standards.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  approval  of  this 
substantive  legislation  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  highest  environmental  protec- 
tion objectives  of  our  people  and  our 
Government,  and  that  this  particular 
legislation  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Therefore,  I  urge  its  adoption  without 
extended  delay. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  cur- 
sory study  of  H.R.  16785  indicates  it  pro- 
vides for  a  power  grab  by  the  federal  sys- 
tem relying  on  the  emotional  appeal  of 
assuring  safe  and  healthful  conditions 
for  working  men  and  women. 

Passage  of  this  bill  as  is  would  not  only 
surrender  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  dele- 
gated powers  to  write,  police,  and  enforce 
labor-management  laws,  but  it  smacks  of 
creating  a  commissar,  with  unprece- 
dented powers,  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  many  well- 
meaning  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  this  type  of  nationalization  by  legis- 
lation is  necessary  for  protection  of  our 
working  people  or  that  a  law  can  produce 
safe  and  hesilthful  working  conditions. 

The  suggestion  as  well  as  the  thrust  of 
this  emotional  rationalization  is  an  in- 
sult to  one's  intelligence.  We  are  now  led 
to  believe  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  interested  in  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  our  working  people  and  that  only 
Federal  bureaucrats  can,  as  if  by  magic, 
prevent  injuries,  disease,  and  weakness 
to  America's  labor  force. 

I  question  such  statements,  especially 


in  view  of  our  experience  resulting  from 
other  Federal  takeovers,  nationaliza- 
tions, and  threats  of  pocketbook  deter- 
rence. Thus  far  every  usurpation  by  the 
federal  system  directed  toward  national 
socialism  has  never  achieved  its  goals, 
but  to  the  contrary  has  thwarted  the 
free  activity  of  our  society  by  needless 
redtape,  controls,  fear,  and  intimidation. 

The  Federal  revolution  into  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  Nation  has  only  re- 
sulted in  socializing  the  field,  taxing  it 
to  death,  or  running  the  industry  out  of 
the  United  States. 

The  substitute  proposal  by  Messrs. 
Steiger  and  Sikes,  as  I  understand  it, 
offers  some  moderation  to  the  bill  by 
placing  the  powers  under  a  board  and 
changing  the  nature  of  the  duty  placed 
on  the  employer.  While  I  feel  the  sub- 
stitute measure  presents  less  threat  to 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  has  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils  by  many  informed  citizens,  indus- 
trialists, chambers  of  commerce,  and  the 
like,  it  is  nothing  more  than  galloping 
socialism  in  a  more  palatable  phrase- 
ology. 

National  socialism  under  an  appointed 
board  is  just  as  great  a  threat  as  is  na- 
tional socialism  under  an  appointed  com- 
missar. Past  experience  proves  that 
every  Federal  agency  uses  its  power  but 
to  beget  more  power. 

I  cannot  believe  either  bill  provides  a 
constitutional  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils, 
I  plan  to  cast  my  people's  vote  for  the 
substitute  measure.  Whether  or  not  the 
substitute  is  accepted,  my  oath  of  ofiQce 
and  my  confidence  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  compels  me  to 
vote  against  either  measure  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
is  one  which  has  received  much  attention 
recently.  Indeed,  if  other  Members'  mail 
is  running  at  all  like  my  own,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  issue  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  many  and  varied  groups. 
And  yet,  despite  the  differences  enunci- 
ated by  the  various  interest  groups,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  recognition  that 
some  job-safety  legislation  is  needed.  As 
one  of  by  constituents — a  businessman — 
observed  in  a  recent  letter: 

The  safety  and  well  being  of  our  employees 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  success 
of  our  firm  not  only  as  a  business  but  also 
as  an  employer.  Neither  our  firm  nor  any 
other  business  In  the  United  States  can  af- 
ford the  position  of  being  opposed  to  the 
safety  of  its  employees. 

Thus,  in  our  discussion  of  the  choice 
before  us  today,  I  trust  that  we  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  the  very  real  necessity  of 
passing  some  form  of  job  safety  and 
health  legislation  this  year.  The  statis- 
tics are  appallingly  clear;  the  need  is 
great. 

Although  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  National  Safety  Council  esti- 
mate that  90  percent  of  all  occupational 
accidents  could  be  eliminated,  the  in- 
juries and  loss  of  life  continue  unabated. 
It  has  been  reported  that  between  1958 
and  1968  there  was  an  increase  in  dis- 
abling injuries  of  from  11.4  per  million 
man-hours   to    14   injuries   per   million 
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man-hours.  And  yet,  as  alarming  as  is 
such  an  increase  in  injuries,  the  raw 
statistics  are  even  more  compelling.  Each 
year  some  14,500  men  and  women  die  as 
the  result  of  occupational  injuries  and 
some  2,200,000  receive  disabling  injuries. 
This  statistic,  reduced  to  a  daily  average 
translates  into  55  men  and  women  being 
killed  each  day,  8,500  being  disabled  and 
27,500  hurt  daily. 

Moreover,  the  prosi>8Cts  for  those  en- 
tering the  labor  force  are  not  encourag- 
ing. Only  23  of  every  100  men  and  women 
entering  the  labor  force  can  expect  to 
complete  their  working  lives  without  an 
injury.  Of  the  77  percent  who  will  be 
involved  in  an  industrial  accident,  one 
will  die,  six  will  suffer  a  permanent  in- 
jury, and  70  will  experience  one  or  more 
disabling  injuries. 

Although  there  is  no  way  to  equate  the 
human  misery  that  results  from  these 
injuries,  I  do  think  that  the  financial  cost 
of  those  injuries  is  relevant  to  our  inquiry 
here  today.  Labor  Department  statistics 
show  that  occupational  accidents  and 
disease  annually  result  in  lost  wages  of 
approximately  $1.5  billion.  Such  occupa- 
tional hazards  require  that  $1.8  billion  be 
paid  in  workmen's  compensation  claims 
and  account  for  medical  expenditures  in 
the  range  of  $600  million  yearly.  The 
outright  cost  to  the  economy  is  a  loss  of 
$7.3  billion  to  the  gross  national  product. 
Finally,  the  loss  of  work  from  accidents 
is  roughly  10  times  greater  than  the  loss 
from  strikes  and  amounts  to  some  255 
million  lost  man-days  of  productivity. 

As  great  as  these  losses  are,  and  even 
though  job-related  accidents  are  on  the 
rise,  there  is  no  comprehensive  pragram 
of  inspection  and  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum safety  standards.  Perhaps  the  lack 
of  priority  given  to  this  compelling  need 
is  most  vividly  pointed  out  by  the  fact 
that  State  safety  staffs  range  from  one 
inspector  per  15,000  workers  to  one  in- 
spector per  100,000  workers;  with  State 
expenditures  for  safety  programs  ranging 
from  2  cents  to  $2.11  per  capita.  Perhaps 
the  absurdity  of  our  priorities  is  best  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  State — New  York — which  reports 
having  more  safety  inspectors  than  game 
and  fish  inspectors;  and  in  some  States 
the  game  and  fish  inspectors  outnumber 
the  safety  inspectors  by  30  to  1. 

A  danger  not  adequately  reflected  by 
the  statistics  I  have  set  forth  is  that  of 
occupational  diseases.  First  and  fore- 
most, we  do  not  have  adequate  statistics 
to  determine  precisely  the  scope  of  the 
problem  but,  despite  that  inadequacy,  in 
1968  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  reportea  336,000  cases 
of  occupationally  related  d;seases.  More- 
over, we  have  not  done  enough  research 
to  know  what  activities  being  engaged  in 
by  industry  are  or  may  be  dangerous  to 
employees.  It  may  well  be  that  substan- 
tial numbers  of  employees  are  unknow- 
ingly being  exposed  to  disease  and  hazard 
while  on  the  job  that  may  not  evidence 
itself  for  years  after  the  initial  exposure. 
I  have  pointed  to  these  various  statis- 
tics because  I  fear  that,  in  our  disagree- 
ments over  the  form  that  job-safety  leg- 
islation should  take,  we  might  overlook 
the  most  compelling  need  for  arriving  at 
some  type  of  comprehensive  occupational 


health  and  safety  legislation.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  all  employees  to  hammer 
out  a  bill  which  can  resolve  this  cogent 
need. 

At  the  same  time,  we  mast  not  lose 
sight  of  the  requirement  that,  whatever 
form  the  legislation  which  we  forge  takes, 
that  legislation  must  accomplish  the  job 
in  the  most  effective  fashion  and  that  it 
must  be  as  equitable  as  possible  to  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  "Hiere  is 
a  need — indeed  a  compelling  need — for 
legislation;  however,  we  must  be  cautious 
that  in  our  zeal  to  take  corrective  action 
we  do  not  take  precipitate  action  which 
might  be  both  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

H.R.  16785,  more  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Daniels  bill,  has  two  glaring 
faults  which,  ir  my  mind,  make  it  un- 
acceptable. First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  invested  with  the  authority  to 
promulgate  standards,  conduct  inspec- 
tions and  finally  be  the  arbiter  of  the  fact 
of  violations.  As  the  minority  views  in- 
dicate, giving  such  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  "is  tantamount  to  hav- 
ing the  chief  of  police,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties,  also  write  criminal  laws 
and  then  act  as  judge  and  jury."  Second, 
the  Daniels  bill  would  allow  an  inspector 
to  shut  down  a  plant  in  certain  situa- 
tions, without  giving  the  employer  the 
opporttmity  to  be  heard  on  the  matter. 
Such  a  procedure  amounts  to  a  denial  of 
due  process  as  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Surley,  a  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach would  be  to  make  available  in- 
junctive relief  in  Federal  court  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  achieve  the  aim  of 
protecting  employees  from  dangerous 
conditions  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
employers  the  benefit  of  being  heard 
before  action  is  taken. 

Besides  these  two  provisions  which  I 
find  sufficiently  pernicious  as  to  man- 
date a  vote  against  the  Daniels  bill,  ad- 
ditionally there  is  a  third  provision 
which  may  have  serious  ramifications  if 
left  in  its  present  form.  That  provision, 
section  5  of  H.R.  16785,  requires  each 
employer  to  "furnish  to  each  of  his  em- 
ployees employment  and  a  place  of  em- 
ployment which  is  safe  and  healthful." 
While  I  certainly  do  not  object  to  the 
aim  of  this  provision — for  indeed  em- 
ployers should  furnish  safe  jobs  and 
places  of  employment — the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  standards  to  define  such  a 
broad  requirement  makes  the  extent  of 
the  duty  of  the  employer  sufficiently 
vague  as  to  place  an  impossible  burden 
upon  him.  I  believe  that  the  worthwhile 
objectives  behind  this  provision  could  be 
retained  by  merely  employing  more  pre- 
cise draftsmanship. 

And  yet,  even  though  I  disagree  with 
certain  major  provisions  of  the  Daniels 
bill,  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the 
need  for  occupational  health  and  safety 
legislation.  As  I  have  noted,  the  statistics 
are  clear  and  compelling,  and  we  should 
us-»  those  statistics  as  a  stimulus  for 
achieving  such  legislation.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  19200,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Steiger  substitute,  is  a  more  reasonable 
approach  to  the  needs,  a  more  evenhand- 
ed  solution  to  the  problems.  I  am  cast- 
ing my  support  behind  the  Steiger  sub- 
stitute because  I  believe  that  it  protects 
employees  from  job-related  accidents  and 


disease  while  at  the  same  time  is  fair 
to  the  interests  of  the  employer. 

One  other  thing:  as  serious  as  these 
job  injury  statistics  are,  and  they  are 
indeed  most  serious,  I  think  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  keep  them  in  per- 
spective. Although  any  injury  and  death 
which  could  be  prevented  is  too  much, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  average 
American  worker  is  safer  at  his  job  than 
he  is  at  home,  on  the  highway,  or  at 
play.  The  Daniels  bill  assumes  that  in- 
dustry has  little  or  no  regard  for  the 
safety  of  its  employees,  and  such  an  as- 
sumption disregards  all  of  the  significant 
strides  taken  by  management  in  tryint; 
to  reduce  the  number  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents. I  cannot  support  punitive  legis- 
lation without  some  evidence  that  it  is 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  goal 
sought. 

The  facts  which  I  have  mentioned, 
tlien,  rather  than  being  used  for  puni- 
tive and  perhaps  irrational  punooses, 
ought  to  be  the  catalyst  which  brings 
about  effective  and  equitable  legisla- 
tion— equitable  to  both  the  employee  and 
the  employer.  In  my  view,  and  I  have 
studied  this  matter  most  carefully,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Steiger  substitute  offers  a 
better  approach  than  the  Daniels  bill, 
and  I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  that  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  closely  to  today's  and  yester- 
day's debate  on  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  and  after  considerable 
study  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  whole 
field  of  industrial  safety,  I  feel  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  balanced  Federal  leg- 
islation to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  job- 
related  injury  and  illness. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need 
legislation  in  this  field,  I  will  cast  my 
vote  for  the  bill  on  final  passage,  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  wliich  the 
House  adopted,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  being  considered  on  final  pas- 
sage does  not  fully  meet  the  test  of  bal- 
ance in  this  area. 

During  the  months  which  preceded 
our  consideration  of  this  bill,  H.R.  16785, 
thousands  of  constituent  employers  and 
employees  contacted  their  representa- 
tives, and  both  sides — labor  and  man- 
agement— adopted  pretty  much  hard- 
and-fast  positions.  Employee  interest 
groups  stood  firmly  behind  the  un- 
amended language  of  the  Daniels  bill,  as 
reported  out  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Employer  interest  groups 
stood  firmly  behind  the  unamended  lan- 
guage of  the  Steiger  substitute,  which 
provided  far  less  stringent  and  in  some 
instances  less  onerous  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

I  am  not  happy  with  either  version  as 
originally  drafted,  and  I  feel  that  a  com- 
promise between  the  Daniels  and  Steiger 
versions  is  what  is  needed  to  provide  fair, 
effective  and  balanced  occupational 
safety  legislation.  I  feel  that  employee 
groups  are  justified  that  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  provided  for  In  the  sub- 
stitute are  not  as  sure  or  as  strong  as 
they  must  be  to  put  teeth  in  the  very 
worthy  regulations  and  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  the  remainder  of  the  Steiger 
version.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  equally 
strong  that  the  Daniels  bill  as  reported 
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committee     contains     provisions 

go  too  far  into  Federal  regulation 

employment  relationship  gener- 

and  too  far  in  imposing  burdens  and 

rlties  on  employers  which   are  not 

necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 

of  the  law — that  is,  to  reduce  the 

of  deaths  and  injuries  resulting 

industrial  and  occupational  health 

safety  hazards. 

Ttus.  I  was  hopeful  that  our  consider- 

of  H.R.   16785   would  result  in  a 

and     eflfective     compromise. 

is  what  occurred  in  the  Senate 

they  considered  similar  legislation. 

even  more  hopeful  of  this  result 

I  spoke  yesterday  to  the  Secretary 

Lfebor.  who  informed  me  that  the  ad- 

on  was  willing  to  compromise 

provisions  of  the  bill  and  when  I 

ved  from  Congressman  Daniels,  a 

detailing  five  important  amend- 

which  he  and  the  committee  were 

to  offer  to  eliminate  the  unfair 

of  his  bill.  I  would  like  to  read 

tial  text  of  his  letter,  listing  these 

amendments,  which,  unfortunately, 

preempted  by  the  adoption  of  the 

language  and  thus  could  not 

opered : 

The  "general  duty"  will  be  modlfled  to 

re  only  that  employers  provide  employ- 

■free    from    recognized    hazards'    and 

will  be  no  penalty  for  violation  of  duty. 

The    provision    authorizing   the   Secre- 

to  order  close-downs  without  a  Court 

in  Imminent  danger  situations  will  be 

and    exclusive    reliance    placed    on 

ial  remedies. 

The  provision  that   has  been   attacked 
vlng  an  employee  the  right   to  "strike 
pay"  will  be  deleted. 
The   monitoring   provisions   will   be   re- 
to  eliminate  fears  of  excess  burden  on 
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The  Construction  Safety  Act  will  be 
amended  (as  In  HJl.  19200)  to  include  all 
cont  -actors  instead  of  Just  those  perform- 
ing   {overnment   work. 

Has  prepared  to  support  all  of  these 
ame  ndments.  and  I  feel  that  our  passage 
of  t;  le  committee  bill,  containing  all  five 
of  t  tiese  changes  would  have  met  the 
star  dard  of  fairness  and  balance  as  be- 
tween employer  and  employee. 

us.  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
amendments  to  be  offered,  I  voted 
bt)th  the  teller  vote  and  the  first  roll- 
against  adoption  of  the  substitute 
,  and  I  voted  to  recommit  the 
substitute  after  Its  adoption  to  permit 
amendments  to  be  offered  and  a 
balanced  bill  to  be  passed, 
rever,  the  choice  is  no  longer  be- 
tween the  Steiger  substitute  and  the 
bill,  or  between  either  bill  and 
compromise  version.  The  choice 
e  prepare  for  the  final  vote  is  be- 
tween adopting  the  substitute — thus  per- 
mit ing  a  compromise  to  be  worked  out  In 
con  erence  with  the  Senate — and  adopt- 
ing DO  legislation  at  all  on  occupational 
saftty  in  the  91st  Congress. 

V.  y  priority,  knowing  the  seriousness 
of  \  he  problem  of  industrial  safety  in 
maijy  industries,  must  be  on  assuring 
some  workable  legislation  is  passed, 
alking  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
he  assured  me  that  his  and 
the  [President's  priority  was  on  achieving 
con  sressional  approval  of  a  bill  on  this 
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subject  before  adjournment.  Employees 
are  surely  looking  to  Congress  for  legis- 
lation to  add  job  safety  protections,  and 
even  some  large  employers  in  my  district 
with  exemplary  safety  records  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
in  this  area. 

Thus,  I  am  casting  my  vote  for  the 
substitute  on  final  passage,  in  the  hope 
that  its  adoption  will  lead  to  a  balanced 
and  effective  bill  emerging  from  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  committee  bill,  H.R.  16785,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
rather  than  the  substitute,  H.R.  19200, 
for  the  reasons  I  shall  present  very 
shortly.  Should  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  accept  the  substitute,  then  I  shall 
cheerfully  accept  that  verdict  and  sup- 
port the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  today  is 
not  whether  we  should  have  an  indus- 
trial health  and  safety  act.  Just  about 
everyone  agrees  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  our  workers,  and  a  good  thing  for 
the  country.  There  remain  only  some 
few  differences  as  to  the  best  provisions. 

The  need  is  pinpointed  by  the  1968 
statistics  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  revealed  that  14,500  workers  were 
killed  on  the  job;  2.2  million  suffered 
disabling  injuries:  and  at  least  390,000 
workers  suffered  occupational  illnesses 
last  year.  Exposures  on  the  job  last  year 
which  may  result  in  serious  illnesses  and 
death  in  the  future  cannot  be  counted — 
for  example,  zinc,  lead  or  mercury  poi- 
soning, asbestosis  or  silicosis.  Five  times 
as  many  workdays  are  being  lost  be- 
cause of  occupational  hazards,  accidents 
and  illnesses  as  are  lost  because  of  work 
stoppages  over  labor-management  dif- 
ferences. The  Public  Health  Service  says 
these  statistics  represent  no  more  than 
half  and  may  be  only  a  quarter  of  the 
actual  job-related  human  devastation. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  States  such  as 
California  and  New  York  have  strong 
occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams, but  most  State  programs  are  in- 
adequate. Some  States  have  so  few  in- 
spectors that  they  spend  as  little  as  2 
cents  per  worker  per  year  on  job  safety 
enforcement.  It  has  been  said  there  are 
as  few  as  a  total  of  1,600  State  safety  in- 
spectors altogether  in  all  of  the  States 
in  this  country.  There  are  only  a  few 
States  that  have  as  many  as  100  inspec- 
tors. It  happens  there  are  only  three 
States  that  require  that  their  inspectors 
be  trained  In  the  field  of  occupational 
health  and  safety.  It  is  most  ironical  that 
we  find  there  are  twice  as  many  fish  and 
game  wardens  in  the  United  States  as 
there  are  safety  and  health  inspectors. 

Throughout  all  the  hearings  and  the 
preliminary  conversations  among  com- 
mittee members,  it  is  a  tribute  to  both 
the  committee  majority  and  its  minority 
members  that  there  was  a  sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  come  closer 
together  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  substitute 
itself  had  come  a  long  way  from  the  ad- 
ministration proposal.  The  original  ad- 
ministration plan  called  for  a  sort  or 
kind  of  consensus  to  try  to  arrive  at  safe- 
ty standards.  There  was  no  provision  for 


the  requirement  of  "general  duty"  for  job 
safety  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  It 
provided  for  a  penalty  against  the  em- 
ployer only  when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
"willful"  violation.  There  was  no  penalty 
for  what  could  be  considered  a  "serious" 
violation. 

The  main  difference  to  the  two  ap- 
proaches boils  down  to  the  propo-sition 
of  whether  there  should  be  a  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  on  the  one  hand,  as  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a  diffusion 
and  dilution  of  authority  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  a  board  or  commission.  It 
becomes  not  a  question  of  authority  or 
power  alone,  but  equally  important,  a 
matter  of  responsibility  for  job  safety, 
and  then  finally  a  matter  of  account- 
ability for  both  good  standards  and 
regulations  and  also  their  fair  but  firm 
and  impartial  enforcement. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  substitute  is 
that  we  take  away  and  remove  the  ac- 
countability by  the  committee  bill,  and 
we  put  in  its  place  a  commission  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  a  faceless  board  and 
even  a  kind  of  nameless  board,  because 
we  have  no  assurance  they  will  be  well 
known,  and  certainly  not  directly  ac- 
countable to  anyone.  Such  a  commission 
or  board  could  provide  the  means  for 
those  who  seek  to  evade  safety  regula- 
tions or  avoid  enforcement  of  standards 
to  have  something  to  hide  behind. 

The  matter  of  occupational  well-beine: 
is  of  such  widespread  concern  and  con- 
sequence. Federal  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting workers  against  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  working  conditions  most  cer- 
tainly merits  the  concern  for  a  Cabinet 
officer.  Inherently,  those  matters  affect- 
ing labor  are  within  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Therefore,  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  should  be  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  both  respon- 
sible and  politically  accountable  to  the 
President.  We  would  have  better  safety 
regulations  by  a  department  headed  by  a 
Secretary,  than  to  wind  up  with  a  kind  of 
five-man  Secretary  of  Labor  that  could 
pass  the  buck  from  one  to  another,  ab- 
sent themselves  on  occasion,  or  fail  to 
meet  regularly,  which  is  the  constant 
temptation  of  any  board  or  commission. 
There  has  been  far  too  great  a  trend  re- 
cently to  government  by  commissions  or 
boards — such  as  the  Scranton,  Ash,  Ker- 
ner,  Kappel,  Eisenhower  commissions, 
and  many  others.  We  have  already  had 
too  much  government  by  commission. 

Legislation  in  the  area  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  should  have  as  its  ob- 
jective adequate  protection  for  the 
worker  with  reasonable  safeguards 
against  health  damage  due  to  his  job  ex- 
posures, within  a  framework  of  regula- 
tion and  enforcement  that  is  neither  op- 
pressive nor  needlessly  costly  and  with- 
out unjustified  harassment  of  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  urg- 
ing support  for  the  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute measure — H.R.  19200 — I  am  sen- 
sitive to  the  interests  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  in  providing  im- 
provements in  the  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work. 

I  am  aware  of  the  various  State  and 
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local  laws  which  seek  to  assure  a  safe 
and  healthful  envirorunent  in  stores  and 
factories.  This  proposed  Federal  statute 
should  serve  to  reenforce  the  local  and 
State  laws.  The  responsibilities  of  exist- 
ing officials  will  not  be  diminished  by 
enactment  of  such  a  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Interested  in  the 
establishment  of  basic  national  stand- 
ards which  can  be  developed  from  the 
knowledge  and  information  available 
at  the  national  level,  for  the  benefit  of 
States  and  communities  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  for  the  individual 
working  men  and  women  whose  lives  are 
threatened  when  adequate  precautions 
are  not  applied. 

In  augmenting  our  present  law  with 
this  broad  national  authority,  our  first 
"^  consideration  should  be  the  men  and 
women  whose  health  and  safety  are  in- 
volved. We  must  provide  prompt,  equi- 
table, and  effective  machinery  for  elim- 
inating hazardous  conditions.  We  must 
deal  fairly  with  all  who  are  involved. 

The  Steiger-Sikes  measure — which 
also  has  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — meets  the  existing  need — and 
provides  workable  and  effective  solutions. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction  can  eliminate 
promptly  any  hazardous  working  condi- 
tion which  violates  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  fi\'e-man  board  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Steiger-Sikes  bill.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  interpret  this 
dramatic  improvement  in  behalf  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America  as 
in  any  sense  contrary  to  their  best  in- 
tersts.  The  measure  is  distinctly  pro- 
labor  and  proprivate  enterprise.  Also,  it 
is  pro-Amer-  ;an  in  that  it  gives  full  rec- 
ognition to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
prerogatives.  It  deserves  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  am  proud  to  cast  my  vote  for  the 
Steiger-Sikes  bill  H.R.  19200. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  .  as  amended. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — aj-e?  185,  noes 
114. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  natuie  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  16785),  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  working  men 


and  women;  by  authorizing  enforcement 
of  the  standards  developed  under  the 
act;  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the 
States  in  their  efforts  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions;  by  pro- 
viding for  research,  information,  educa- 
tion, and  training  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health;  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1218,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin amendment,  commonly  known  as  the 
Steiger-Sikes  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  per- 
sonal Injuries  and  Illnesses  arising  out  of 
work  situations  impose  a  substantial  bur- 
den upon,  and  are  a  hindrance  to,  inter- 
state commerce  In  terms  of  lost  production, 
wage  loss,  medical  expenses,  and  disability 
compensation  payments. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  Its  pur- 
pose and  policy,  through  the  exercise  of  Us 
pKJwers,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure 
so  far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources — 

( 1 )  by  encouraging  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  hazards  at 
their  places  of  employment,  and  to  stimu- 
late employers  and  employees  to  Institute 
new  and  to  perfect  existing  programs  for  pro- 
viding safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions; 

(2)  by  providing  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  separate  but  dependent  respon- 
sibilities and  rights  with  respect  to  achiev- 
ing safe  and  healthful  working  conditions: 

(3)  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
mandatory  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  applicable  to  businesses  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  and  by  creating  an  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Com- 
mission for  carrying  out  adjudicatory  func- 
tions under  the  Act; 

(4)  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  providing  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions; 

(5)  by  providing  for  research  in  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  Including 
the  psychological  factors  Involved,  and  by 
developing  innovative  methods,  techniques, 
and  approaches  for  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional  safety  and   health   problems; 

(6)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
diseases,  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  in  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research 
relating  to  health  problems,  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  occupational  health  stand- 
ards present  problems  often  different  from 
those  involved   in  occufkational  safety: 


(7)  by  providing  medical  criteria  which 
will  assure  insofar  as  practicable  that  no 
employee  will  suffer  diminished  health,  func- 
tional capacity,  or  life  expectancy  as  a  result 
of  his  work  experience: 

(8)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
Increase  the  number  and  competence  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health; 

(9)  by  providing  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards: 

(10)  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  shall  Include  a  prohibition 
against  giving  advance  notice  of  any  inspec- 
tion and  sanctions  for  any  Individual  violat- 
ing this  prohibition: 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  their  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  laws  by  providing 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  In  identifying 
their  needs  and  responsibilities  In  the  area 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  to  devel- 
op plans  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  improve  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  State  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws,  and  to  conduct  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects  In  con- 
nection therewith: 

(12)  by  providing  for  appropriate  report- 
ing procedures  with  respect  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  will  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  ac- 
curately describe  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problem; 

(13)  by  encouraging  joint  labor-manage- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  injuries  and  disease 
arising  out  of  employment. 

definitions 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(2)  The  term  "Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission"  means  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commission  established 
under  section  12  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  (other  than  a 
State  as  defined  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection),  or  between  points  in  the  same 
State  but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(6)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  Include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  is  employed  in  a 
business  of  his  employer  which  affect«  com- 
merce. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  Statue,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health-  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healthful 
employment  and  places  of  employment. 

(10)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which   (a)    has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
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by  a  nationally  recognized  public  or 

standards-producing     organization 

technical  competence  and  under 

insensus  method  which  involves  consid- 

of  the  views  of  Interested  and  al- 

parties,  and  {b)  has  been  designated 

he  Board,  alter  consultation  with  other 

priate  Federal  agencies. 
1)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
means  any  operative  occupational  safety 
health    standard    established    by    any 
of  the  United  States  and  presently 
cfaect,  or  contained  In  any  Act  of  Congress 
fprce  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

APPUCABILITT  OF  ACT 

.  4.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
t  to  employment  performed  in  a  work- 
In  a  State.  Walte  Island.  Outer  Con- 
tln4ntal   Shelf  lands   defined   In   the   Outer 
ntal     Shelf     Lands     Act.     Johnston 
Is1:^d.  or  the  Canal  Zone,  except  that  this 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel  underway 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands.  The 
etary  of   the  Interior  shall,   by  regula- 
.  provide  for  Judicial  enforcement  of  this 
by  the  courts  established  for  areas  In 
which  there  are  no  Federal   district  couits 
ha\  ing  jurisdiction. 
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5.  Each  employer — 

)  shall  furnish  to  each  of  bis  employees 

embloynieut    and    a    place    of    employment 

are    free    from    any    hazards    which 

readily  apparent  and  are  causing  or  are 

y    to    cause    death    or    serious    pliysical 

haikn  to  his  employees; 

J)  shall  comply  with  occupational  safety 
health  standards  promulgated  under  this 
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OCCX7PATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

6.    (a)    The    National    Occupational 

and  Health  Board  established  under 

ion  8  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  promul- 

rules    prescribing    occupational    safety 

health  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 

s  556  and  557  of  title  5,  United  States 
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2 1  Whenever  a  rule  isstied  by  the  Board 
diX  ers  substantially  from  an  existing  nation- 
al consensus  standard,  the  Board  shall  in- 
cU|de  In  the  rule  issued  a  statement  of  the 
why  the  rule  as  adopted  will  bet- 
ted effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  than 
th(    national  consensus  standard. 

d)  Any  agency  may  participate  In  the 
emaiang  under  this  section. 

e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (with  respect 
to  safety  issues)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Ed  icatlon.  and  Welfare  (with  respect  to 
helUh    Issues)     may    submit    a    request    to 


)    Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
ions   553.   556.   and   557.  title   5,   United 
es  Code,  the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
but  in  no  event  later  than  three  years 
•r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by 
promulgate  as   an  occupational  safety 
health  standard,  any  national  consensus 
or  any  established  Federal  standard, 
•S3  it  determines  that  the  promulgation 
uch  a  standard  as  an  occupational  safety 
health  standard  would  not  result  In  Im- 
ed  safety  or  health  for  affected  employ- 
In   the   event   of  conflict   among   such 
.  the  Board  shall  promulgate  the 
which  assures  the  greatest  protec- 
of  the  safety  or  health  of  the  affected 
.  Such  national  consensus  standard 
stabllshed  Federal  standard  shall  take  ef- 
immedlately  upon  publication  and  re- 
n  In  effect  until  superseded  by  a  rule 
lulgated  pursuant  to  subsection   (a)   of 
section. 

)  { 1 )    Whenever  the  Board  promulgates 

standard,    makes   any   rule,    order,    de- 

on,  grants  any  exemption  or  extension  of 

It   shall    Include   a   statement   of   the 

for  such  action,  and  such  statement 

11  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register; 


the  Board  at  any  time  to  establish  or  modify 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
Indicated  In  the  request.  Within  sixty  days 
from  the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Board 
shall  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  Any  Interested  person  may  also  sub- 
mit a  request  in  writing  to  the  Board  at  any 
time  to  establish  or  modify  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards.  The  Board  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  such  request  and 
may  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  such  request. 

(g)  If.  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  rule, 
an  Interested  person  or  agency  which  sub- 
mitted written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
makes  application  to  the  Board  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  data,  views,  or  arguments 
and  such  person  or  agency  .shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  that  additions  may  ma- 
terially affect  the  result  of  the  rulemaking 
procedure  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  additions 
earlier,  th  Board  may  receive  and  consider 
such  additions. 

(h)  In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  need  for 
mandatory  safety  and  health  standards  for 
particular  Industries,  trades,  crafts,  occupa- 
tions, busine.'sses.  workplaces  or  work  environ- 
ments. The  Board  shall  also  give  due  regard 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare regarding  the  neec'  for  mandatory  stand- 
ards In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing such  stand.ards. 

(1)(1)  The  Board  shall  provide  without 
regard  to  requirements  of  Ch.  5,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  an  emergency  tem- 
porary standard  to  take  immediate  effect 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  If 
It  determines  (A)  that  employees  are  ex- 
posed to  grave  danger  from  exposure  to  sub- 
stances determined  t-  be  toxic  or  from  new 
hazards  resulting  from  the  Introduction  of 
new  processes,  and  (B)  that  such  emergency 
standard  is  necessary  to  protect  employees 
from  such  danger. 

(2)  Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  the  T>rocedures  prescribed 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  Board  shall  com- 
mence a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  standard  as  published  shall 
also  serve  as  a  proposed  rule  for  the  hear- 
ing. The  Board  shall  promulgate  a  standard 
under  this  paragraph  no  later  than  six 
months  after  publication  of  the  emergency 
temporary  standard  as  pro^-lded  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(J)  (1)  Whenever  the  Board  upon  the  basis 
of  Information  submitted  to  It  In  writing  by 
an  Interested  person  (Including  a  represent- 
ative of  an  organization  of  employers  or 
employees,  or  a  nationally  recognized 
standards-producing  organization)  or  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  on  the  basis  of 
Information  otherwise  available  to  it,  deter- 
mines that  a  rule  should  be  prescribed  imder 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board 
may  appoint  an  advisory  committee  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  7(e)  of  this  Act,  which 
shall  submit  recommendations  to  the  Board 
regarding  the  rule  to  be  prescribed  which 
will  carry  out  the  purjxKes  of  this  Act.  which 
recommendations  shall  be  published  by  the 
Board  in  the  Federal  Register,  either  as  part 
of  a  subsequent  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing or  separately.  The  recommendations  of 
an  advisory  committee  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  within  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days  from  Its  appKrintment,  or  within  such 
longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  but  In  no  event  may  the  Board 
prescribe  a  period  which  is  longer  than  one 
vear  .ind  three  months. 


(2)  After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  any  event  within  four  months. 
schedule  and  give  notice  of  a  hearing  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  any  other  relevant  subjects  and  issues. 
In  the  event  that  the  advisory  committee 
falls  to  submit  recommendations  within  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days  from  its  appoint- 
ment (or  such  longer  or  shorter  period  as 
the  Board  has  prescribed)  the  Board  shall 
make  a  proposal  relevant  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  advisory  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  shall  within  four  months  sched- 
ule and  give  notice  of  hearing  thereon.  In 
either  cttse.  notice  of  the  time,  place,  sub- 
jects, and  Issues  of  any  such  hearing  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  hearing  and  shall  contain 
tlie  recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee or  the  proposal  made  In  absence  tif 
such  recommendation.  Prior  to  the  hearing 
Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  comments  upon  any 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
or  other  proposal.  Only  persons  who  have 
submitted  such  comments  shall  have  a  right 
at  such  hearing  to  submit  oral  arguments, 
but  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  submitting  written 
evidence,  data,  views,  or  arguments. 

(k)  The  Board  shall  within  sixty  days 
(where  an  advisory  committee  is  utilized)  ot' 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  (where  no  au- 
vlsory  committee  l."'  utilized)  after  comple- 
tion of  the  hearing  held  pursuant  to  sectlou 
6(a)  Issue  a  rule  promulgating,  modifying, 
or  revoking  an  occupational  safety  and  henltn 
standard  or  make  a  determination  that  a 
rule  should  not  be  issued.  Such  a  rule  may 
contain  a  provision  delaying  Its  effective  date 
for  such  period  (not  in  excess  of  ninety 
days)  as  the  Board  determines  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  insure  that  affected  employers 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves and  their  employees  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  standard. 

(1)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Board  for  a  rule  or  order  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  section  5(b) 
of  this  Act.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given 
notice  by  the  employer  of  each  such  applica- 
tion and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
hearing.  The  Board  shall  Issue  such  rule 
or  order  If  It  determines  on  the  record,  after 
an  opportunity  for  an  Inspection  and  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  proponent  of  the  exemption  has 
demonstrated  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  conditions,  practices,  means, 
methods,  operations,  or  processes  u-sed  rr 
proposed  to  be  used  by  an  employer  will  pro- 
vide employment  and  places  of  employment 
to  his  employees  which  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  If 
he  complied  with  the  standard.  The  rule 
or  order  so  Issued  shall  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions the  employer  must  maintain,  and  the 
practices,  means,  methods,  operations,  and 
processes  which  he  must  adopt  and  utilize 
to  the  extent  they  differ  from  the  standard 
in  question.  Such  a  rule  or  order  may  be 
modified  or  revoked  upon  application  by 
an  employer,  employees,  or  by  the  Board 
on  Its  own  motion  In  the  manner  prescribed 
for  its  issuance  at  any  time  after  six  months 
after  its  issuance. 

(m)  Standards  promulgated  under  this 
section  shall  prescribe  the  posting  of  such 
labels  or  warnings  as  are  necessary  to  apprise 
employees  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  haz- 
ards and  of  the  suggested  methods  of  avoid- 
ing or  ameliorating  them. 

ADVISORY     COMMrrrEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  lour  of  whom  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
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laws  and  composed  equally  of  representa- 
tives of  management,  labor  and  the  public. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
public  members  as  Chairman.  The  members 
shall  be  selected  upon  the  basis  of  their 
experience  and  competence  In  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings  during 
each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  and  a 
transcript  shall  be  kept  and  made  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  8(g)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness. 

(e)  An  advisory  committee  which  may  be 
utilized  by  the  Board  In  Its  standard-setting 
functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members 
and  shall  Include  as  a  member  one  or  more 
designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  also  as  a  member  one 
or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  shall  Include  among  Its  members  an 
equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  affiliation  to  present  the  viewpoint 
of  the  employers  involved,  and  of  persons 
similarly  qualified  to  present  the  viewpoint 
of  the  workers  involved,  as  well  as  one  or 
more  repersentatlves  of  health  and  safety 
agencies  of  the  States.  An  advisory  commit- 
tee may  also  Include  such  other  persons  as 
the  Board  may  appoint  who  are  qualified  by 
knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  work  of  such  committee. 
Including  one  or  more  representatives  of  pro- 
fessional organizations  of  technicians  or  pro- 
fessionals specializing  In  occupational  safety 
or  health,  and  one  or  more  representatives  of 
nationally  recognized  standards-producing 
organizations,  but  the  number  of  persons  so 
appointed  to  any  advisory  committee  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  appointed  to  such 
committee  as  representatives  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  Persons  appointed  to  advisory 
committees  from  private  life  shall  be  com- 
pensated In  the  same  manner  as  consultants 
or  experts  under  section  8(g)  of  this  Act. 
The  Board  shall  pay  to  any  State  which  Is  the 
employer  of  a  member  of  such  committee 
who  Is  a  representative  of  the  health  or  safety 
agency  of  that  State,  reimbursement  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  re- 
sulting from  such  representative's  member- 
ship on  such  committee.  Any  meeting  of  such 
conunlttee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  and 
an  accurate  record  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  to  the  public.  No  member  of  such 
committee  (other  than  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees)  shall  have  an  eco- 
nomic interest  In  any  proposed  rule. 

NATIONAL    OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 
BOARD 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  having  a  background  either  by  rea- 
son of  previous  training,  education,  or  expe- 
rience in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  or 
health,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  five  members  may  be  desig- 
nated at  any  time  by  the  President  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  5314  (5  U.S.C.  5314)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


following:   "(64)    Chairman,  National  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Board.". 

(2)  Section  6315  (6  U.S.C.  6315)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(92)  Members,  National  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Board.". 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  ap- 
point and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  shall  appoint.  In 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws,  such 
officers,  hearing  examiners,  agents,  attorneys, 
and  employees  as  are  deemed  necessary  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(f )  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(g)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  employ  ex- 
perts, advisers,  and  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  allow  them 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  travel  expenses  (Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by 
section  6703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently,  while  so  employed. 

(h)  To  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents  and  administer 
oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(1)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding. 
Reasonable  notice  mtist  first  be  given  In  writ- 
ing by  the  Board  or  by  the  party  or  his  at- 
torney of  record,  which  notice  shall  state  the 
name  of  the  witness  and  the  time  and  place 
of  the  taking  of  his  deposition.  Any  person 
may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  depose,  and 
to  produce  books,  papers,  or  documents,  In 
the  same  manner  as  witnesses  may  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  testify  and  produce  like 
documentary  evidence  before  the  Board,  as 
provided  In  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 
Witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  persons  taking  such 
depositions,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  vipon  any  per- 
son under  this  section,  the  Federal  district 
court  for  any  district  In  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States,  and  after 
notice  to  such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  reqtUrlng  such 
person  to  appear  and  produce  documents  be- 
fore the  Board,  or  both;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(k)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  transac- 
tion of  Its  proceedings. 

DUTIES    or   THE    SECRETARY 

Inspections,  Investigations,  and  Reports 
Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge.  Is  authorized — 
( 1 )  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  establishment, 
construction  site,  or  other  area,  workplace  or 
environment  where  work  Is  performed  by  an 
employee  of  an  employer;  and 


(2)  to  question  any  such  employee  and  to 
Inspect  and  Investigate  during  regular  work- 
ing hours  and  at  other  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  any  such  area,  workplace,  or  en- 
vironment, and  all  pertinent  conditions, 
structures,  machines,  apparatus,  devices, 
equipment,  and  materials  therein. 

(b)  If  the  employer,  or  his  representative, 
accompanies  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  during  the  conduct  of  all  or 
any  part  of  an  Inspection,  a  representative 
authorized  by  the  employees  shall  also  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(c)  Each  employer  shall  make.  keep,  and 
preserve  for  such  period  of  time,  and  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  such  record  of  his 
activities  concerning  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regtilatlon  or  order  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  In  making  his  Inspections  and  Investi- 
gations under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy, failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  Is  found, 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce  evi- 
dence If.  as.  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to  give 
testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under  In- 
vestigation or  In  question;  and  any  fallxire  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 


(1)  use.  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  services,  faclllUes.  and  employees 
of  such  agency  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of  the 
agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with 
or  without  reimbursement;  and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  except 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually;  compensate  Individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  Including  travel-time,  and  allow  them 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  Utie  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed. 

(3)  delegate  his  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement and  with  Its  consent  and  to 
any  State  agency  or  agencies  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  and  under  conditions 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  such 
State  agency  or  agencies. 

(f)  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this  Act 
shall  be  obtained  wth  a  minimum  burden 
upon  employers  especially  those  operating 
small  businesses.  Unnecessary  duplication  of 
efforts  m  obtaining  Information  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
including  rules  and  regulations  dealing  with 
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Inspection  of   an  employer's  establlsh- 

IJ)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b«  ap- 
propriated  such  suma  as  the  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
purctiase  equipment  which  he  determines  as 
necessary  to  measure  the  exposure  of  em- 
ploy ;es  to  working  environments  which 
mlg)  t  cause  cumulative  or  latent  111  effects. 

10N8     AND     SAFETY     AND     HEALTH     APPEALS 
COMMISSION     HEARINGS 

Sdc.  10.  (a)  If.  upon  the  basis  of  an  Inspec- 
tion or  Investigation,  the  Secretary  believes 
that  an  employer  has  violated  the  require- 
ments of  sections  5,  6.  or  9(c)  of  this  Act, 
or  s  ibsection  <e)  of  this  section,  or  regula- 
tion i  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  he  shall 
iBSu)  a  citation  to  the  employer  unless  the 
vloli  ,tlon  Is  de  minimis.  The  citation  shall  be 
m  w  rltlng  and  describe  with  particularity  the 
nature  of  the  violation,  including  a  refer- 
to  the  requirement,  standard,  rule,  or- 
or  regulation  alleged  to  have  been  vlo- 
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1  )    In   addition,   the  citation   shall   In- 


)    the    amount    of    any    proposed    civil 

iltles:  and 

)    a  reasonable  time  within  which  the 

._j-.  shall  correct  the  violation. 

)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  each  citation 

jln  forty-five  days  from  the  concurrence 

ihe  alleged  violation  but  for  good  cause 

.'  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  up  to 

niaxlmum  of  ninety  days  from  such  oc- 
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(t)   If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
tha ;  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  Issued 
unter  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notl- 
t  ae  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
he  employer's  Intention  and  the  Safety 
Health  Appeals  Commission  shall  afford 
employer  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  aa 
ed  in  section  11  of  this  Act.  However, 
if  tfce  employer  falls  to  notify  the  Secretary 
wlttln  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
on  of  his  Intention  to  contest  the  clta- 
Issued   by   the   Secretary,   the   citation 
._.,  on  the  day  Immediately  following  the 
:p  [ration  of  the  fifteen-day  period,  become 
order  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Appeals 


fy  ttie: 

of 

and 

the 

pro  ;lded 


citation 

tlO) 

sha(l 

ex 

a 


fl  lali 
Coi  imlssion. 

(  B)   Each  employer  who  receives  a  citation 
nfer   this   section   shall    prominently   post 
citation  or  copy  thereof  at  or  near  each 
a  violation  referred  to  in  the  citation 
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(f)  No  citation  may  be  Issued  under  this 
sec  Uon  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
owing  the  occurrence  of  any  violation. 
„)  Whenever  the  Secretary  compromises, 
llgates,  or  settles  any  penalty  assessed 
ler  this  Act,  he  shall  Include  a  statement 
the  reasons  for  such  action,  and  such 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
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Ol  CtJPATlONAL    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH    APPEALS 
COMMISSION 
llEC.      11.     A.     ORGANIZATION     AND     JURISDIC- 
TIC  N- 


1)   Status. — The  Occupational  Safety  and 

Appeals  Commission  Is  hereby  estab- 

listied  as  an  Independent  agency  in  the  Ex- 

tlve    Branch    of    the    Government.    The 

thereof    shall    be    known    as    the 

of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 

of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 

Health  Appeals  Commission. 

_)  jTJKiSDicnoN. — The  Commission  shall 
e  such  Jurisdiction  as  Is  conferred  on  It 
this  Act. 

3)    Membership. —  (a)      The     Commission 
shku  be  composed  of  three  Commissioners, 
ap  jointed   by   the   President,   by   and   with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
di4ties  of  the  office. 

)  The  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
-mission  shall  be  equal  to  that  provided 
the  execuUre  level  in  section  5314,  title 
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5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  salary  of  the 
remaining  two  Commissioners  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  executive  level  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5315,  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

lc)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  as  follows:  one  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  one  Commissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the 
remaining  Commissioner  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  respectively.  Their  successors  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  six  years  each,  except 
that  vacancy  caused  by  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed 
shall  be  filled  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
unexpired  term.  A  Commissioner  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(d)  A  Commissioner  removed  from  office 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  permitted  at  any  time 
to  practice  before  the  Commission. 

(4)  Obcanization. — (a)  The  Commission 
shall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  desig- 
nate one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
the  Commission's  business.  A  vacancy  shall 
not  impair  Its  powers  nor  affect  its  duties. 

<d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  U 
may  sit  at  any  place  within  the  United  States 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  expedltlotia 
conduct  of  its  proceedings  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties. 

(5)  HiARiNC  Examiners. — (a)  The  Com- 
mission may  appoint  hearing  examiners  to 
conduct  such  business  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  Each  hearing  examiner  shall  be 
an  attorney  at  law  and  shall  be  selected  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  list  of  Indivi- 
duals eligible  for  selection  as  administrative 
hearing  examiners. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  the  hearing  examiners  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  governing  employees  In  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  except  that  appointments 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  5  U.S.C. 
5108.  Each  hearing  examiner  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
GS-16  level. 

B.  Procedttrk — 

( 1 )  Bkpresentation  of  Parties. — The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  be  represented  by 
the  Solicitor  of  Labor  or  his  delegate  before 
the  Commission.  The  respondent  shall  be 
represented  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
practice  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  Rttles  of  I»ractici:,  Procedube,  and 
EviDENO. — The  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  (other 
than  rules  of  evidence)  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  and  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  m  trials  without 
a  Jury  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Service  of  Process. — The  mailing  by 
certified  mall  or  registered  mall  of  any  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice  or  process  In  re- 
spect of  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  sufficient  service  of  such  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice  or  process. 

(4)  Administration  of  Oaths  and  Pro- 
curement OF  Testimony. — For  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Commission  any  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  clerk  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated in  writing  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  may  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  any  Commissioner  may  ex- 
amine witnesses  and  require,  by  subpena  or- 
dered by  the  Commission  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioner  (or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  or  by  any  other  employee  of  the 


Commission)    when  acting  under  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — 

(a)  The  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  all  necessary 
books,  papers,  documents,  correspondence, 
and  other  evidence,  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing,  or 

(b)  The  taking  of  a  deposition  before  any 
designated  individual  competent  to  admin- 
ister oaths  under  this  title.  In  the  case  of  a 
deposition  the  testimony  shall  be  red\iced  to 
writing  by  the  individual  taking  the  deposi- 
tion or  under  his  direction  and  shall  then  be 
subscrll)ed  by  the  deponent. 

(5)  Witness  Fees. —  (a)  Any  witness  sum- 
moned or  whose  deposition  is  taken  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses 
in  courts  of  the  United  Slates. 

(b)  Such  fees  and  mileage  and  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  any  such  deposition  shall  be 
paid  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  witnesses  for  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  such  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  out  of 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  witnesses, 
such  payments  shall  be  made,  subject  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  by  the  party 
at  whose  Instance  the  witness  appears  or  the 
deposition  Is  taken. 

(6)  Hearings. — Notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon  any  proceeding  Instituted  be- 
fore the  Commission  shall  be  given  to  the  re- 
spondent and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
If  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings is  given  before  a  hearing  examiner 
of  the  Commission,  neither  the  respondent 
nor  the  Secretary  nor  his  delegate  shall  be 
entitled  to  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  Commission  upwn  review, 
except  upon  a  specific  order  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
testimony,  and,  if  the  Commission  so  re- 
quires, the  argument,  shall  be  stenograph- 
IcaUy  reported.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  reporting  of  such  hear- 
ings, and  in  such  contract  to  fijc  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  transcripts  will 
be  supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  others  and  agencies. 

(7)  Reports  and  Decisions. — (a)  A  re- 
port upon  any  proceeding  instituted  before 
the  Commission  and  a  decision  thereon  shall 
be  made  as  quickly  as  practicable.  The  deci- 
sion shall  be  made  by  a  Commissioner  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
and  suet  decision  so  made  shall,  when  en- 
tered, be  the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  include  in  its  report  upon  any  pro- 
ceeding its  findings  of  fact  or  opinion  or 
memorandum  opinion.  The  Commission 
shall  report  in  writing  all  its  findings  of  fact, 
opinions,  and   memorandum  opinions. 

(c)  A  decision  of  the  Commission  dismiss- 
ing the  proceeding  shall  be  considered  as 
Its  decision. 

(8)  Procedures  in  Regard  to  the  Hearing 
Examiners. — (a)  A  hearing  examiner  shall 
hear,  and  make  a  determination  upon,  any 
proceeding  Instituted  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  any  motion  In  connection  there- 
with, assigned  to  such  hearing  examiner  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
make  a  report  of  any  such  determination 
which  constitutes  his  final  disposition  of  the 
proceed'nr^. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner 
shall  become  the  report  of  the  Commission 
within  thirty  days  after  such  report  by  the 
hearing  examiner  unless  within  such  period 
any  Commissioner  has  directed  that  such 
report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 
Any  preliminary  action  by  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer which  does  not  form  the  basis  for 
the  entry  of  the  final  decision  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Commission  except 
in  accordance  with  such  pules  as  the  Com- 
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jnlsslon  may  prescribe.  The  report  of  a  hear- 
ing examiner  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord m  any  case  in  which  the  Chairman  di- 
rects that  such  report  shaU  be  reviewed  by 
the  Commission. 

(9)  Publicity  op  Proceedings. — All  reports 
of  the  Commission  and  all  evidence  received 
by  the  Commission,  including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  hearings, 
shall  be  public  records  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public;  except  that  after  the  de- 
cision of  thr  Commission  in  any  proceeding 
which  has  become  final  the  Commission 
may,  upon  motion  of  the  respondent  or  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  permit  the  with- 
drawal by  the  party  entitled  thereto  of  orig- 
inals of  books,  documents,  and  records,  and 
of  models,  diagrams,  and  other  exhibits,  in- 
troduced In  evidence  before  the  Commission; 
or  the  Commission  may,  on  its  own  motion, 
make  such  other  disposition  thereof  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

(10)  PUBLICATION  OF  REPORTS. — ^The  Com- 
mission shall  provide  for  the  publication  of 
its  reports  at  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice In  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  Isest 
adapted  for  public  information  and  use, 
and  such  authorized  publication  shall  be 
competent  evidence  of  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  therein  contained  in  all  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
without  any  further  proof  or  authentication 
thereof.  Such  reports  shall  be  subject  to  sale 
In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  other  public  documents. 

(11)  Upon  Issuance  of  a  citation  and  noti- 
fication of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10,  the  Commission  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  shall  issue 
such  orders,  and  make  such  decisions,  based 
upon  findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  Act. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. — 

(1)  Employees. — (a)  Appointment  and 
Compensation.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
to  appoint,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  954;  5  U.S.C. 
chapter  21),  as  amended  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  employees,  Including  a  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commission,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  efficiently  execute  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Expenses  for  Travel  and  Subsistence. 
The  employees  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
expenses  for  subsistence  while  traveling  on 
duty  and  away  from  their  designated  sta- 
tions, as  provided  in  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  166;  5  U.S.C,  chap- 
ter 16. 

(2)  Expenditures. — The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures  (in- 
cluding expenditures  for  personal  services 
and  rent  at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where, and  for  law  books,  books  of  reference, 
and  periodicals),  as  may  be  necessary  to 
efficiently  execute  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Commission.  All  expenditures  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
the  Commission,  upon  presentation  of  item- 
ized vouchers  therefor  signed  by  the  certi- 
fying officer  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

(3)  DisposrrioN  op  Fees. — All  fees  received 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(4)  Pee  for  Transcript  of  Record. — The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  a  fee,  not  in 
excess  of  the  fee  fixed  by  law  to  be  charged 
and  collected  therefor  by  the  clerks  of  the 
district  courts,  for  comparing,  or  for  pre- 
paring and  comparing,  a  transcript  of  the 
record,  or  for  copying  any  record,  entry,  or 
other  paper  and  the  comparison  and  certifi- 
cation thereof. 

PROCEDURES    TO    COUNTERACT    IMMINENT 
DANOEKS 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  jtirlsdictlon,  upon  petition 
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of  the  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  in  any  place  of  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  immediately  or  be- 
fore the  imminence  ol  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  peUtion 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceedmg  pursuant  to  section 
11  of  this  Act.  The  proceeding  shall  be  as 
provided  by  Rule  66  of  the  Federal  Rules, 
Civil  Procedure,  except  that  no  temporary 
restraining  order  issued  without  notice  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  longer  than  five 
days. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  Inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsect.on  (a)  exist  in  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  Inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  sought. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  unreasonably  falls  to 
petition  the  court  for  appropriate  relief  un- 
der tills  section  and  any  employee  is  Injured 
thereby  either  physically  or  financially  by 
reason  of  such  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  such  employee  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  the  United  States  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  m  which  he  may  recover  the  dam- 
ages he  has  sustained.  Including  reasonable 
court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  Is  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  the  court  which  grants 
such  relief  shall  set  a  sum  which  It  deems 
proper  for  the  payment  of  such  costs,  dam- 
ages, and  attorney's  fees  as  may  be  Incurred 
or  suffered  by  any  employer  who  Is  found 
to  have  been  wrongfully  restrained  or  en- 
joined. In  no  case  shall  any  employer  wrong- 
fully restrained  or  enjoined  be  entitled  to 
a  recovery  for  costs,  damages,  and  attorney's 
fees  in  excess  of  the  sum  set  by  the  court. 

JITDICIAL   PROCEEDINGS 


Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Any  employer  required  by 
an  order  of  the  Commission  to  comply  with 
the  standards,  regulations,  or  requirements 
imder  this  Act,  or  to  pay  a  penalty,  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  filing 
a  petition  for  review,  within  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  order.  In  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  the 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or 
wherein  the  employer  has  its  principal  office. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  Judicial 
review  or  enforcement  of  a  decision  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  subsection  ( 1 )  of 
this  section, 

(3)  Until  the  record  in  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  in  a  court,  as  herein  provided,  the 
Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  reason- 
able notice  and  In  such  manner  as  It  shall 
deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
In  part  any  finding,  order,  or  rule  made  or 
issued  by  it. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review 
under  this  section,  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  to  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  and  to  enforce 
such  order  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  affirmed. 
To  the  extent  that  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  affirmed,  the  court  shall  thereupon 
Issue  its  own  order  requiring  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission  shall   be   considered    by   the   court 


unless  such  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Commission  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  findings  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commission  for  the 
taking  of  additional  evidence  In  such  man- 
ner and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  court  may  deem  proper,  in  which  event 
the  Commission  may  make  new  or  modified 
findings  and  shall  file  such  findings  (which, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive) and  Its  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  orig- 
inal order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(6)  Tlie  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

(7)  An  order  of  the  Commission  shall  be- 
come final  under  the  same  conditions  as  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  un- 
der section  45(g)  of  title  15.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Any  interested  person  affected  by  the 
action  of   the  Board  in  issuing  a  sUndard 
under  section  6  may  obtam  review  of  such 
action  by   the  United  States   Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing 
m  such  court  within  thirty  days  foUowing 
the  publication  of  such  rule  a  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  action  of  the  Board  be  modified 
or  set  aside   in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the   Board   and   thereupon   the  Board  shall 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  action  complained  of  was  Issued 
as  provided  In  section  2112  ol  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Review  by  the  court  shall  be  In 
accordance    with   the   provisions   of   section 
706  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.  The  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Bottfd  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Board  may  thereupon  make  new  or  mod- 
ified filndings  of  fact  and  may  modify  its 
previous  action  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  The 
remedy  provided  by  this  subsection  for  re- 
viewing a  standard  or  rule  shall  be  exclusive. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to    review    by    the    Supreme    Court    of    the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  subsection  shall  not,  un- 
less specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  delay 
the  application  of  the  Board's  standards. 

(c)  Civil  jjenaltlee  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 
recovered  In  a  clvU  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  Federal  district 
court  In  the  district  where  the  violation  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the  em- 
ployer has  its  principal  office. 

(d)  The  Federal  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  actions  to  collect  penalties 
prescribed  in  this  Act  and  may  provide  such 
additional  relief  as  the  court  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commis- 
sion. 


REPRESENTATION    IN    ClVn.    LITIGATION 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
518(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor  may  appear  fw  and  represent  the  Sec- 
retary in  any  civil  litigation  brought  under 
this  Act  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 
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CONriDENTIALITT    OP   TEADE    SECRETS 

I  !ec.  15.  All  Information  reported  to  or 
oti  lerwlse  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
rej  resentattve  In  connection  with  any  in- 
spi  ctlon  or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which 
coi  italns  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  secret 
rel  irred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential for  the  purpose  of  that  section,  ex- 
that  such  information  may  be  disclosed 
Dther  officers  or  employees  concerned  with 
ylng  out  this  Act  or  when  essential  In 
proceeding  under  this  Act.  However,  any 
su<Jh  information  shall  be  recorded  and  pre- 
"  off  the  official  public  record,  and  shall 
tept  and  preserved  separately. 
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\  AaiATTONS,   TOLERANCES,   AND    EXEMPTIONS 

£ec.  16.  The  Board,  on  the  record,  after 
noi  ice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  may 
pre  vide  such  reasonable  limitations  and  may 
ma  Ice  such  rules  and  regulations  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  ex- 
em  Jtlons  to  and  from  any  or  all  provisions  of 
thl  I  Act  aa  it  may  find  necessary  and  proper 
to  ivoid  serious  impairment  of  the  national 
del  snse.  Such  action  shall  not  be  In  effect  for 
mo  -e  than  six  months  without  notification 
to  affected  employees  and  an  opportunity 
b€l|ig  afforded  for  a   hearing. 

PENALTIES 

ftEC.  17.  (a)  Any  employer  who  willfully  or 
rep  satedly  violates  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tlo:  I  5  of  this  Act,  any  standard  or  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 
)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation 
he  requirements  of  section  5  of  this  Act, 
iny  standard  or  rule  promulgated  pur- 
suant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
reg|ilations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
include  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,(|00  for  each  such  violation. 

)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  requlre- 
of  section  5  of  this  Act,  any  standard 
■ule  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6 
his  Act,   or  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant   to    this   Act,    and    such    violation    is 
specifically  determined  by  the  Secretary  not 
of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secretary  may 
Include  in  the  citation  issued  for  such  viola- 
a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
such  violation. 

)   Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 

I  Itation   which   has  become  final   in  ac- 

wlth  the  provision  of  section  10  of 

Act  may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to 

for  each  such  violation.  When  such 

Is  of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day 

dur|ng  which  It  continues  shall  constitute  a 

offense  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 

penalty  except  where  such  order  or  cita- 

is  pending  review  under  section  11  of 

Act. 

)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
opposes.  Impedes,  Intimidates,  or  In- 
wlth  any  person  while  engaged  In  or 
iccount  of  the  performance  of  Inspec- 
or  Investigatory  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prlsfned  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both, 
in  the  commission  of  any  such  acts, 
a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
more  than  ten  years  or  both.  Whoever 
a  person  while  engaged  In  or  on  ac- 
coudt  of  the  performance  of  inspecting  or 
Inve  itigating  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
or  for  life. 

Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 

requirements,  as  prescribed  under  the 

provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  assessed  by 

Commission   a   civil   penalty   of   up   to 

for  each  such  violation. 

Any  person  who  discharges  or  in  any 

manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
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ployee  because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  in- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify 
in  any  such  proceeding,  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  of  up  to 
$10,000.  Such  person  may  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  or 
both. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided  in 
this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  business  being  charged,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good  faith  of  the 
employer,  and  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions. 

(I)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  serious 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  in  a  place 
of  employment  if  there  Is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  a  condition  which  exists, 
or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means,  meth- 
ods, operations,  or  processes  which  have  been 
adopted  or  are  In  use,  in  such  place  of  em- 
ployment unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  employer  did  not,  and  could  not 
with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
know  of  the  presence  of  the  violation. 

STATE     JtlRTSDlCTION     AND     STATE     PLANS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any  oc- 
cupational safety  or  health  issue  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  standard  is  In  effect  under 
section  6. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  therein  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  relating  to  any  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  issue  with  respect 
to  which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b), 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  in 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards 
relating  to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  is- 
sues, which  standards  (and  the  enforcement 
of  which  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  In  providing  safe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  as  the 
standards  promulgated  under  section  8  which 
relate  to  the  same  issues,  and  which  stand- 
ards, when  applicable  to  products  which  are 
distributed  or  used  In  interstate  commerce, 
are  required  by  compelling  local  conditions 
and  do  not  unduly  burden  interstate  com- 
merce, 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the  Act 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  provided 
in  section  9 (a)  (1) ,  and  Includes  a  prohibition 
on  advance  notice  of  inspections, 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have  the 
legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

(5)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards, 

(6)  contains  satisfac'ory  assurances  that 
such  State  will,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
its  law,  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees 
of  public  agencies  of  the  State  and  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions,  which  program  is  as  ef- 
fective as  the  standards  contained  in  an  ap- 
proved plan. 
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(7)  requires  employers  In  the  State  to 
make  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  plan 
were  not  In  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b) ,  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so 
doing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b) ,  he  may 
but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise  his' 
authority  under  sections  9,  10,  11,  and  12 
with  respect  to  comparable  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6,  for  the  period 
specified  in  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
until  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  are  being 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plan's  approval  under  subsection  (c).  Upon 
making  the  determination  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of  section 
6(b),  9  (except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  subsection  (c)),  10,  11,  and  12,  and 
standards  promulgated  under  section  6  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  Issues  covered 
under  the  plan,  but  the  Secretary  may  retain 
Jurisdiction  under  the  above  provisions  in 
any  proceeding  commenced  under  section  10 
or  11  before  the  date  of  determination. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  inspections  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  in  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section 
is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein) .  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  but  the 
State  may  retain  Jurisdiction  In  any  case 
commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan  In  order  to  enforce  standards  under  the 
plan  whenever  the  issues  Involved  do  not 
relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  Is  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  praying 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  be  modified 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  record 
upwn  which  the  decision  complained  of  was 
Issued  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Unless  the  court 
finds  that  the  Secretary's  decision  in  re- 
jecting a  proposed  State  plan  or  withdraw- 
ing his  approval  of  such  a  plan  to  be  arbitrary 
and  capricious,  the  court  shall  affirm  the 
Secretary's  decision.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  State  under  which  the  State 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  enforce 
one  or  more  occupational  health  and  safety 
standards  in  effect  in  such  State  until  final 
action  is  taken  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  under 
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subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

FEDERAL  AGENCY  SAPETT  PROGRAMS  AND 
RESPONSIBlLITIEa 

Sec  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  6.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shall  (after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  employees  thereof)  — 

( 1 )  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  6; 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the 
use  of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  illnesses  for  proper 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content  of 
records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3) 
of  this  section;  and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  submitted  under  section  7902(a)(2) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  a  summary  or  digest  of  reports 
submitted  to  him  under  subsection  (a)(5) 
of  this  section,  together  with  his  evaluations 
of  and  recommendations  derived  from  such 
reports.  The  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  of  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  this  section. 

(c)  Section  7902(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  or- 
ganizations representing  employees". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to 
records  and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
(3)  and  (5)  of  this  section  unless  those 
records  and  reports  are  specifically  required 
by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy,  in  which  case  the  Secretary  shall  have 
access  to  such  information  as  will  not  Jeop- 
ardize national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

TRAINING     AND     EMPLOYEE     EDUCATION 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Board,  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  conduct,  directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts  (1)  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  person- 
nel to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  informational  programs  on  the  im- 
portance of  and  proper  xise  of  adequate 
safety  and  health  equipment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged  In 
work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  su- 
pervision of  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of  un- 
safe or  unhealthful  working  conditions  in 
employments  covered  by  this  Act,  and  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  organizations  representing  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  to  effective  means 
of  preventing  occupational  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses. 

GRANTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
»nd  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 


grants  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  imder  section  18(c)  to  assist 
them  (1)  in  identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  (2)  in  developing  State 
plans  under  section  18,  or  (3)  in  developing 
plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  for  the  collection 
of  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases; 

(B|  increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
in  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 
or 

(Ci  otherwise  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  ol  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws.  Including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  for  experimental  and  demon- 
stration projects  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, for  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appli- 
cation, and  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject  such  application. 

( f  I  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  State's 
total  cost.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share  for 
all  States  under  either  such  subsection  is 
not  the  same,  the  differences  among  the 
States  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  contained  in 
State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act.  The  Federal 
share  for  each  State  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
State's  total  cost.  Tlie  l&st  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f )  shall  be  applicable  in  determining 
the  Federal  share  under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
describing  the  experience  under  the  program 
and  making  any  recommendations  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

ECONOMIC     ASSISTANCE     TO     SMALL     BUSINESSES 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  (5)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  affecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  the  equipment,  facilities,  or 
methods  of  operation  of  such  business  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  or 
standards  adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  a 
plan  approved  under  section  18  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act,  if  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  such  concern 
is  likely  to  sutler  substantial  economic  injury 
without  assistance  under  this  paragraph." 


(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)  "  after  "para- 
graph (3)"  and  Inserting  a  comma  followed 
by  "(6)  or  (6)  ". 

(c)  Section  4(C)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"7(b)(6),"  after  "7(b)(5),". 

(d)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  7(b)  (6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  the  provlbions  of  section  202  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended. 

RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVrnES 

Sec  23.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  thfc  Secretary,  the  Board,  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  shall  conduct  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  research,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  occupational 
safety  and  health.  Including  studies  of  psy- 
chological factors  Involved,  and  relating  to 
innovative  methods,  techniques,  and  ap- 
proaches for  dealing  with  occupational  safety 
and  health  problems. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Board  in  order  to  develop  specific 
plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria, including  criteria  identifying  toxic 
substances,  enabling  the  Board  to  meet  its 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  safety 
and  health  standards  under  this  Act;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  and  any  other 
Information  available  to  him,  shall  develop 
and  publish  at  least  annually  such  criteria 
as  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupational  safety  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems,  in- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  in 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameliorative  action  beyond  that 
which  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  oper- 
ating provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also 
conduct  research  Into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  within  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
known  toxic  substances  by  generic  family  or 
other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concentra- 
tions at  which  such  toxicity  is  known  to 
occur. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  respond,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  a  request  by  any  employer  or 
employee  for  a  determination  whether  or  not 
any  substance  normally  found  In  a  working 
place  has  toxic  or  harmful  effects  in  such 
concentration  as  used  or  found. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  question  employers  and  employees 
as  provided  In  section  9  of  this  Act  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting" studies  relating  to  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  cooperate  in  order  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  this  section 
shall   be   disseminated   by  the   Secretary   to 
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err  ployers  and  employees  and  organizations 
thereof. 

8TATTSTIC3 

I  Sec.  34.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
po  les  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
an  1  maintain  an  effective  program  of  coUec- 
tio  a.  compilation,  and  analysis  of  occupa- 
tio  rial  safety  and  health  statistics.  Such  pro- 
grt  m  may  cover  all  employments  whether 
or  not  subject  to  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Ac  but  shall  not  cover  employments  ex- 
clijded  by  section  4  of  the  Act. 

b)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  subsec- 
tioti   (a)   of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

1 1  Promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
in  programs  of  studies,  information  and 
coi  imunicatlon  concerning  occupational 
sal^ty  and  health  statistics. 

2)  Make  grants  to  States  or  political  sub- 
dl'iisions  thereof  In  order  to  assist  them  In 
de  eloping  and  administering  programs 
dealing  with  occupational  safety  and  health 
Istlcs. 

)  Arrange,  through  grant*  or  contracts, 
the  conduct  of  such  research  and  Investl- 
ions  as  give  promise  of  furthering  the  ob- 
Ives  of  this  section. 

)   The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 

subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 

to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

1    The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 

iny  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 

and   use  the  services,   facilities,  and 

of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 

poltlcal  subdlvl.<!lon,  with  or  without  relm- 

bufsement.  In  order  to  assist  him  In  carrying 

his  functions  under  this  section. 

e)   On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 

pursuant  to  section  9(c)    of  this  Act, 

overs  shall   file   such   reports  with   the 

as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 

lecessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 

Act. 

t  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  [Labor  and  the  States  pertaining  to  the 
col  ectlon  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics  already  In  effect  on  the  effective 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
!  lerseded  by  grants  or  contracts  made 
ler  this  Act. 

ETFECT     ON     OTHEB    LAWS 

Aec.  25.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
COI  -strued  or  held  to  supersede  or  in  any 
ma  Qner  affect  any  workmen's  compensation 
or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  or  affect  In 
other  manner  the  common  law  or  statu- 
rlghts,  duties,  or  liabilities  of  employ- 
and  employees  under  any  law  with  re- 
to  Injuries,  occupational  or  other  dis- 
or  death  of  employees  arising  out  of, 
In  the  course  of,  employment. 
)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
working  conditions  of  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  other  Federal  agencies,  and  State 
agf  ncies  acting  under  section  274  of  the 
AW  mic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42 
TJ.S.C.  2021)  exercise  statutory  authority  to 
pre  scribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regulations 
alf(  cting  occupational  safety  or  health. 

c)  The  safety  and  hesath  standards  pro- 
-Igated    under    the    Walsh-Healey    Public 

itracts  Act  (41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq.)  the  Serv- 

Contract  Act  (41  U.S.C.  et  seq.).  and  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
(20  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  are  deemed  re- 
peified  and  rescinded  on  the  effective  date 
of  :orrespondlng  standards  promulgated  un- 
der this  Act.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of   Labor  to  be  corresponding  standards. 

i)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
em  jloyer  who  is  a  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor for  construction,  alteration,  and/or  re- 
pal:  of  buildings  or  works,  including  paint- 
ing or  decorating  In  the  regular  course  of  his 
business. 

The  Secretary  shall,  within  three  years 
aftfcr  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  repwrt 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
leg  slatlon  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
to   achieve   coordination   between   this 

and  other  Federal  laws. 
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(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1960 
(Public  Law  01-64;  83  Stat.  06),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1962,  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  'and  Construction 
Safety  and  Health"  before  'standards'  each 
time  It  appears." 

(g)  Subsection  107  of  Public  Law  91-54 
(83  Stat.  96)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  (1)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of 
each  contract  which  is  entered  into  under 
legislation  subject  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1287),  and  is 
for  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair, 
including  painting  and  decorating,  that  no 
contractor  or  subcontractor  contracting  for 
any  part  of  the  contract  work  shall  require 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract  to  work  In  sur- 
roundings or  under  working  conditions 
which  are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dan- 
gerous to  his  health  or  safety,  as  determined 
under  construction  safety  and  health 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  based  on  proceedings  pursuant 
to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
provided  that  such  proceedings  include  a 
hearing  of  the  nature  authorized  by  said 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Construc- 
tion Safety  and  Health  created  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  shall  give  due  regard  to  the 
Committee's  recommendations  and  infor- 
mation in  framing  proposed  rules  or  sub- 
jects and  Issues  in  setting  standards  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  443  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Each  employer  as  defined  In  section 
3(6)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  who  is  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
construction,  alteration,  and /or  repair  of 
buildings  or  works.  Including  painting  and 
decorating  in  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, shall  comply  with  construction  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under 
thi.";  section." 

(h)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  107  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  inspections  and  Investigations  pur- 
suant to  sections  9  (a),  ic),  and  (d)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  upon 
the  basis  of  inspection  or  Investigation,  the 
Secretary  believes  that  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  107(a)  (2)  has 
violated  any  health  or  safety  standard  pro- 
mulgated under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act. 
Or  has  violated  the  condition  required  of  any 
contract  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  cita- 
tion to  the  employer  unless  the  violation  is 
de  minimis.  The  provisions  of  section  10  (ex- 
cept subsection  (c)  thereof)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  apply  to 
citations  Issued  under  this  Act.  In  Issuing 
citations  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  each  citation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged 
violation  but  In  no  event  later  than  forty- 
five  days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged 
violation  except  that  for  good  cause  the 
Secretary  may  extend  such  period  up  to  a 
maximum  of  ninety  days  from  such  occur- 
rence. The  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  also 
apply  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  If,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
violation  has  occurred  of  any  condition  pre- 
scribed by  this  section  for  a  contract  of  the 
type  described  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
103(a)  of  this  Act.  the  governmental  agency 
for  which  the  contract  work  Is  done  shall 
have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract,  and  to 
enter  into  other  contracts  for  the  completion 
of  the  contract  work,  charging  any  additional 
cost  to  the  original  contractor.  If,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  a  violation  has  occurred 


of  any  condition  prescribed  by  this  section 
for  a  contract  of  the  type  described  in  clause 
3  of  section  103(a),  the  goverrmiental  agency 
by  which  financial  guarantee,  assistance,  or 
Insurance  for  the  contract  work  is  provided 
shall  have  the  right  to  withhold  any  such 
assistance  attributable  to  the  performance  of 
the  contract.  Section  104  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  enforcement  of  this  section." 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  107  of  Public 
Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  Is  hereby  repe.ilcd 
and  subsection  (d)  of  that  section  Is  re- 
designated as  subsection  "(c)"  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Conunlsslon  determines  on 
the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
that  by  repeated  willful  or  groesly  negligent 
violations  of  this  Act,  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
actions  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  are  not  effective  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  his  em- 
ployees, the  Commission  shall  make  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect  and  shall,  not  sooner  than 
thirty  days  after  giving  notice  of  the  findings 
to  all  Interested  persons,  transmit  the  name 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  to  the 
Comptroller  General. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  dis- 
tribute each  name  so  transmitted  to  him  to 
all  agencies  of  the  Government.  Unless  the 
Commission  otherwise  recommends,  no  con- 
tract subject  to  this  section  shall  be  awarded 
to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  or  to  any 
person  in  which  such  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  substantial  Interest  until  three 
years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the  name 
Is  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
If.  before  the  end  of  such  three-year  period, 
the  Commission,  after  affording  interested 
persons  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, is  satisfied  that  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor whose  name  he  has  transmitted 
to  the  Comptroller  General  will  thereafter 
comply  responsibly  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  terminate 
the  application  of  the  preceding  sentence  to 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  (and  to 
any  person  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  a  substantial  interest) ;  and 
when  the  Comptroller  General  Is  Informed 
of  the  Commission's  action  he  shall  Inform 
all  agencies  of  the  Government  thereof. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  action  of 
the  Commission  under  subsections  (b)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  may  seek  a  review  of 
such  action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  13(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  or  seek  enforcement  as 
provided  in  sections  13(a)  and  13  (c)  and 
(d),  and  section  14  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act." 

(J)  Section  107  of  Public  Law  91-54  (83 
Stat  96)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section "(d)"  Immediately  after  the  new 
section  "(c)".  Subsection  (e)  of  section  107 
of  Public  Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  "(f)"  and  sub- 
section (f )  of  section  107  of  Public  Law  91- 
54  (83  Stat.  96)  Is  accordingly  redesignated 
as  subsection  "(g)".  The  new  subsection 
"(d)  "  shall  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Any  employer  who  willfully  or 
repieatedly  violates  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  107(a) 
of  this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation 
of  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
Include  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(3)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  107(a)  of  this  Act  and  such  viola- 
tion Is  specifically  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Sec- 
retary may  Include  in  tiie  citation  Issued 
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for  such  a  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of 
UD  to  $1,000  for  each  such  violation. 

•'(4)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  or- 
der or  citation  which  has  become  final  In 
accordance  vrtth  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation.  When  such  violation  U 
oi  a  continuing  nature,  each  day  during 
which  it  continues  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
penalty  except  where  such  order  or  citation 
is  pending  review  under  section  11  of  the 
Occupational   Safety   and   Health   Act. 

"(5)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of 
the  posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  in 
section  10(e)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Com- 
mission a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(6)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  in  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  in- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act.  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify 
In  any  such  proceeding,  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  of  up  to 
$10  000.  Such  person  may  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or 
both. 

"(7)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  Inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  inspections 
or  investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever, 
m  the  conunlsslon  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  both.  Whoever  kills  a 
person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  inspecting  or  Investigating 
duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
Ufe. 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided  in 
this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  business  being  charged,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good  faith  of 
the  employer,  and  the  history  of  previous 
violations. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  a 
serious  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  in 
a  place  of  employment  if  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial probability  that  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm  could  result  from  a  condition  which 
exists,  or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means, 
methods,  operations,  or  processes  which  have 
been  adopted  or  are  In  use,  in  such  place  of 
employment  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  employer  did  not,  and  could  not 
with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
know  of  the  presence  of  the  violation." 

AUDITS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  such  grant 
is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant. 


REPORTS 

Sec.  27.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  each  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act, 
the  progress  concerning  the  achievement  of 
Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  requirements  In 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  any  other  relevant  Information,  and  in- 
cluding any  recommendations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS 

Sec.  28.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  or  require  medical  examination, 
immunization,  or  treatment  for  those  who 
object  thereto  on  religious  grounds,  except 
where  such  medical  examination,  immuniza- 
tion, or  treatment  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  or  safety  of  others. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  29.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem 
necessary. 

effective  date 

Sec.  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  its 

enactment. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas  220,  nays  173,  not  voting  41, 

as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  3651 

YEAS— 220 


Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

Liikens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUU 
Mlnshall 
MIze 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Morton 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhill,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Gallery 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 


Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dorn 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Foreman 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laudgrebe 

Laudrum 

Langen 


Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steele 

Slelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

unman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 
Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Carney 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 


Aspinall 
Berry 
Boiling 
Button 


Nichols 

Passman 

Pelly 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

NAYS— 173 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Howard 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kluczynskl 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lowensteln 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphv.  Ill . 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

NOT  VOTINO — 41 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dowdy 


O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni 

Puclnskl 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Warn  pier 

Wbalea 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 


Camp 
Collins,  111. 
Cowger 
DenuU 


Edwards,  La. 
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oley 
'.illjort 
I  'ircen.  Oreg. 
-.rlfflths 

lays 
lebert 

;  lunt 


November  2^,  1970 


Koch 

OKonskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Pettts 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Roudebush 

Roybal 


Ekxibltz 
Smith.  Iowa 
Stuckey 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Te«. 
Welcker 
WilUanu 
Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Rays  against. 

Mr.  Teagu*  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Koch 
!  gainst. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  Mr.  Foley 
i  gainst. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  Dingell  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mrs.  Grlf- 
4ths  against. 

Mr.  Dennis  for,   .vith  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Col- 
itis of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  WllUams  for.  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.  Cowger  for.  with  Mr.  Powell,  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
gainst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Snalth  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.   Welcker  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Hunt  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
yea'  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vot«  was  announced 
4s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
£|dopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
tngrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
liill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  nd  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tfiird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
tfie  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^  ere — yeas  384,  nays  5,  answered  "pres- 
ent"  1,  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


ubitt 
/  bemethy 
J  dair 
J  dams 
/ ddabbo 
/Ibert 
/  lexander 
/  nderson, 

Calif. 
J  nderBOn,  111. 
/  nderson. 

Tenn. 
/  ndrews,  Ala. 
jfl  ndrews. 

N  Dak. 
A  nnunzio 
A  rends 
/  sh  brook 
/shley 
/  yres 
I  aring 
1  arrett 
I  eall.  Md. 
I  elcher 
I  ell.  Calif. 
I  ennett 


(Roll  No.  366] 

YEAS— 384 

Betts 

BevllI 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N  C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 


Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 


Collins.  111. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmet 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Oorbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denncy 

E>ennls 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
GoodliDg 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross   , 
G rover i 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Vbl. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hendereon 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hclifield 
Horton 


Hosraer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacoba 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lenivon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

L>ong,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matbias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayn« 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MesklU 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosber 
MosB 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Felly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  HI. 


Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

QulIleB 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

■Van  Deerlin 

■Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Warn  pier 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

■Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwacb 


NATS— 5 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    McMillan 

Schmitz 

Landgrebe 

Rarick 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING- 

-44 

Asplnall 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pollock 

Berry 

Griffiths 

Powell 

Boiling 

Hall 

Price.  Tex. 

Bow 

Hays 

Purcell 

Button 

Hubert 

Roudebush 

Camp 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Cowger 

Hunt 

Skubltz 

Dickinson 

King 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dingell 

Koch 

Stuckey 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Teague,  Tex 

Edwards,  La. 

Murphy.  111. 

Welcker 

Fallon 

OKonskl 

Williams 

Foley 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Wyatt 

GallBBhcr 

Ottlnger 

Gilbert 

Pettis 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr,  Button. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  O-Ronskl. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.   O'Neal   of   Georgia  with   Mr.   Roude- 
bush. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONSIDERATION    OF    SIMILAR    SENATE    BILL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  2193)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  to  assist  and  encourage  States 
to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  16785,  just  passed 
by  the  House,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 
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MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S  2193  and  to  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  16785,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occu- 
pational  Safety  and  Health   Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL     FINDINGS     AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  personal 
injuries  and  Illnesses  arising  out  of  work 
situations  Impose  a  substantial  burden  upon, 
and  are  a  hindrance  to.  Interstate  commerce 
In  terms  of  lost  production,  wage  loss,  medi- 
cal expenses,  and  disability  compensation 
payments. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  Its 
purpose  and  policy,  through  the  exercise  of 
its  powers,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure 
so  far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful, 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources — • 

(1)  by  encouraging  employers  and  em- 
ployees In  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  occupational  safety  and  health  hazards 
at  their  places  of  employment,  and  to  stimu- 
late employers  and  employees  to  institute 
new  and  to  perfect  existing  programs  for 
providing  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions: 

(2)  by  providing  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  separate  but  dependent  respon- 
sibilities and  rights  with  respect  to  achieving 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions; 

(3)  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
mandatory  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  applicable  to  businesses  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  and  by  creating  an 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission  for  carrying  out  adjudicatory 
functions  under  the  Act: 

(4)  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  providing  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions; 

(5)  by  providing  for  research  In  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  Includ- 
ing the  psychological  factors  Involved,  and 
by  developing  Innovative  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  approaches  for  dealing  with  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  problems; 

(6)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
diseases,  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  in  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research 
relating  to  health  problems.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  occupational  health  stand- 
ards present  problems  often  different  from 
those  Involved   In  occupational   safety; 

(7)  by  providing  medical  criteria  which 
will  assure  Insofar  as  practicsable  that  no 
employee  will  suffer  diminished  health,  func- 
tional capacity,  or  life  expectancy  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  work  experience; 

(8)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
increase  the  number  and  competence  of 
personnel  engaged  In  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health; 

(9)  by  providing  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards; 

(10)  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  shall  include  a  prohibition 
against  giving  advance  notice  of  any  Inspec- 
tion and  sanctions  for  any  individual  violat- 
ing this  prohibition; 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  their  occupa- 
tioual  safety  and  health  laws  by  providing 


grants  to  the  States  to  assist  In  Identifying 
their  needs  and  responsibilities  in  the  area 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  to  devel- 
op plans  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  improve  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  State  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws,  and  to  conduct  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects  In  con- 
nection therevrtth; 

(12)  by  providing  for  appropriate  report- 
ing procedures  with  respect  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  will  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  ac- 
curately describe  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tional   safety    and    health    problem; 

(13)  by  encouraging  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  injuries  and  disease 
arK'lng  out  of  employment. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(2)  The  term  "Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission"  means  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commission  established 
under  section  12  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
possession  of  the  United  States  (other  than 
a  State  as  defined  In  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection ) .  or  between  points  in  the  same 
State  but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(6)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  Include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(7)  The  >erm  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  Is  employed  in  a 
business  of  his  employer  which  affects  com- 
merce, 

(8)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healthful 
employment  and  places  of  employment, 

(10)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which  (a)  has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  a  nationally  recognized  public  or 
private  standards-producing  organization 
possessing  technical  competence  and  under  a 
consensus  method  which  involves  considera- 
tion of  the  views  of  Interested  and  affected 
parties  and  (b)  has  been  designated  by  the 
Board,  after  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies, 

(11)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
ard" means  any  operative  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health  standard  established  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  presently  in 
effect,  or  contained  In  any  Act  of  Congress 
in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

APPLICABILITY      OF      ACT 

Sec,  4,  This  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  employment  performed  in  a  work- 
place In  a  State.  Wake  Island.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  defined  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  Johnston  Is- 
land, or  the  Canal  Zone,  except  that  this  Act 
shall   not  apply  to  any  vessel  underway  on 


the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  judicial  enforcement  of  this  Act  by 
the  courts  established  for  areas  in  which 
there  are  no  Federal  district  courts  having 
jurisdiction, 

DUTIES   OF  EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  5.  Each  employer — 

(a)  shall  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
employment  and  a  place  of  employment 
which  are  free  from  any  hazards  which  are 
readily  apparent  and  are  causing  or  are  likely 
to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  to 
his  employees; 

(b)  shall  comply  with  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under 
this  Act. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  National  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Board  established  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate rules  prescribing  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  in  accordance  with 
sections  556  and  557  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  553,  556,  and  557.  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  in  no  event  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard,  any  national  consensus 
standard  or  any  established  Federal  stand- 
ard, unless  It  determines  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  standard  as  an  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard  would  not  result 
In  improved  safety  or  health  for  affected  em- 
ployees. In  the  event  of  conflict  among  such 
standards,  the  Board  shall  promulgate  the 
standard  which  assures  the  greatest  protec- 
tion of  the  safety  or  health  of  the  affected 
employees.  Such  national  consensus  standard 
or  established  Federal  standard  shall  take  ef- 
fect immediately  upon  publication  and  re- 
main in  effect  until  superseded  by  a  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Board  promulgates 
any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order,  deci- 
sion, grants  any  exemption  or  extension  of 
time.  It  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  section,  and  such  statement 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register; 
and 

(2)  Whenever  a  rule  issued  by  the  Board 
differs  substantially  from  an  existing  na- 
tional consensus  standard,  the  Boeu-d  shall 
Include  in  the  rule  Issued  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  the  rule  as  adopted  will 
better  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
than  the  national  consensus  standard. 

(d)  Any  agency  may  participate  In  the 
rulemaking  under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (with  respect 
to  safety  Issues)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (with  respect  to 
health  Issues)  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Board  at  any  time  to  establish  or  modify 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards  in- 
dicated in  the  request.  Within  sixty  days 
from  the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Board 
shall  commence  proceedings  under  this 
section, 

(f)  Any  interested  person  may  also  sub- 
mit a  request  In  writing  to  the  Board  at 
any  time  to  establish  or  modify  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards.  The  Board  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  such  request  and 
may  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  such  request. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  rule, 
an  Interested  person  or  agency  which  sub- 
mitted written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
makes  application  to  the  Board  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  data,  views,  or  arguments 
and  such  person  or  agency  shows  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Board  that  additions  may 
materially  affect  the  result  of  the  rulemak- 
ing procedure  and  that  there  were  reason- 
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groxinds    for    failure   to   adduce    sucli 
eeo-Uer,  the  Board  may  receive  and 
such  additions. 
In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
standards    under    this    section,    the 
shall  give  due  regard  to  the  need  for 
safety  and  health  standards  for 
ular  Industries,  trades,  crafts,  occupa- 
buslnesses.  workplaces  or  work  envl- 
The    Board    shall    also    give    due 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
and   Welfare   regarding   the    need    for 
standards    In    determining    the 
for  establishing  such  standards. 
1)    The   Board   shall    provide   without 
to    requirements    of    Ch.    5.    title    5, 
States  Code,  for  an  emergency  tern- 
standard    to    take    immediate   effect 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  If 
ermines    (A)    that   employees   are   ex- 
lo  grave  danger  from  exposure  to  sub- 
determined  to  be  toxic  or  from  new 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
)rocesses,  and  (B)  that  such  emergency 
is  necessary  to   protect  employees 
such  danger. 

Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 

by   a   standard   promulgated   In 

with  the  procedures  prescribed  In 

aph   (3)    of  this  subsection. 

Upon  publication  of  such  standard  in 

i'ederal  Register  the  Board  shall   com- 

a  hearing  Ln  accordance  with  sections 

i.nd  557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

the    standard    as    published    shall    also 

as  a  proposed  rule  for  the  hearing.  The 

shall   promulgate   a   standard   under 

paragraph    no    later    than    six    months 

publication    of    the    emergency    tem- 

y   standard   as   provided   in   paragraph 

this  subsection. 

(1)    Whenever     the     Board     upon     the 
of  Information  submitted  to  it  In  wrlt- 
by    an   Interested    person    (Including   a 
of  an  organization  of  employ- 
employees,  or  a  nationally  recognized 
s-produclng  organization)  or  by  the 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
and  Welfare,  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
of  a  State,  or  on  the  basis  of  Infor- 
otherwlse  available  to  It.  determines 
a  rule  should  be  prescribed  under  sub- 
(a>    of  this  section,  the  Board  may 
an  advisory  committee  as  provided 
section  7(e)    of  this  Act,  which  shall 
recommendations  to  the  Board  re- 
the  rule  to  be  prescribed  which  will 
out  the   purposes  of  this   Act,  which 
shall  be  published  by  the 
In  the  Federal  Register,  either  as  part 
subsequent  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ir  separately. 

e  recommendations  of  an  advisory  com- 

shall    be    submitted    to    the    Board 

two  hundred  and  seventy  days  from 

ippointment,  or  within  such  longer  or 

period  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 

but  in  no  event  may  the  Board  pre- 

a  period  which  is  longer  than  one  year 

three  months. 

)   After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 

the    Board    shall,    as    soon    as 

and   in   any   event   within   four 

,  schedule  and  give  notice  of  a  hear- 

3n  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory 

and  any  other  relevant  subjects 

Issues.  In  the  event  that  the  advisory 

fails  to  submit  recommendations 

two  hundred  and  seventy  days  from 

ppointment   (or  such  longer  or  shorter 

as  the  Board  has  prescribed)  the  Board 

make  a  proposal  relevant  to  the  pur- 

for  which  the  advisory  committee  was 

nted,    and   shall    within   four   months 

and  give  notice  of  hearing  thereon. 

either   case,   notice   of   the   time,   place, 

and  issues  of  any  such  hearing  shall 

mbllshed  In  the  Federal  Register  thirty 

prior  to  th«  bearing  and  shall  contain 

recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
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mlttee  or  the  proposal  made  In  absence  of 
such  recommendation.  Prior  to  the  hearing 
Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  comments  upon  any 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
or  other  propMssal.  Only  persons  who  have 
submitted  such  comments  shall  have  a  right 
at  such  hearing  to  submit  oral  arguments, 
but  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  submitting  written 
evidence,  data,  views,  or  arguments. 

(k)  The  Board  shall  within  sixty  days 
(where  an  advisory  committee  is  utilized) 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  (where  no 
advisory  committee  is  utilized)  after  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
section  6(a)  Issue  a  rule  promulgating, 
modifying,  or  revoking  an  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard  or  make  a  de- 
termination that  a  rule  should  not  be  Issued. 
Such  a  rule  may  contain  a  provision  de- 
laying Its  effective  date  for  such  period  (not 
in  excess  of  ninety  days)  as  the  Board  de- 
termines may  be  appropriate  to  insure  that 
affected  employers  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  familiarize  themselves  and  their  employ- 
ees with  the  requirements  of  the  standard. 

(I)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  U) 
the  Board  for  a  rule  or  order  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  section  5(b) 
of  this  Act.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given 
notice  by  the  employer  of  each  such  ap- 
plication and  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  hearing.  The  Board  shall  issue  such 
rule  or  order  If  It  determines  on  the  record, 
after  an  opportunity  for  an  Inspection  and 
a  hearing,  that  the  proponent  of  the  exemp- 
tion has  demonstrated  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  conditions,  prac- 
tices, means,  methods,  operations,  or  proc- 
esses used  or  proposed  to  be  used  by  an 
employer  will  provide  employment  and  places 
of  employment  to  his  employees  which  are 
as  safe  and  healthful  as  those  which  would 
prevail  If  he  compiled  with  the  standard.  The 
rule  or  order  so  Issued  shall  prescribe  the 
conditions  the  employer  must  maintain,  and 
the  practices,  means,  methods,  operations, 
and  processes  which  he  must  adopt  and 
utilize  to  the  extent  they  differ  from  the 
standard  in  question.  Such  a  rule  or  order 
may  be  modified  or  revoked  upon  application 
by  an  employer,  employees,  or  by  the  Board 
on  its  own  motion  In  the  manner  prescribed 
for  its  issuance  at  any  time  after  six  months 
after  its  Issuance. 

(m)  Standards  promulgated  under  this 
section  shall  prescribe  the  posting  of  such 
labels  or  warnings  as  are  necessary  to  ap- 
prise emprioyees  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  hazards  and  of  the  suggested  methods  of 
avoiding  or  ameliorating  them. 

ADVISORY    COMMrrTEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  composed  equally  of  representa- 
tives of  management,  labor  and  the  public. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
public  members  as  Chairman.  The  members 
shall  be  selected  upon  the  basis  of  their 
experience  and  competence  In  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  and 
a  transcript  shall  be  kept  and  made  available 
for  public  inspection. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  compensated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  8(g)  of  this  Act. 


(d)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

(e)  An  advisory  committee  which  may  be 
utilized  by  the  Board  In  Its  standard-setting 
functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall 
consist   of  not   more  than  fifteen  members 
and  shall  Include  as  a  member  one  or  more 
designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
t'.on,  and  Welfare,  and  also  as  a  member  one 
or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and   shall    Include   among   its   members   an 
equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  affiliation  to  present  the  viewpoint 
of   the   employers   involved,  and   of  persons 
similarly  qualified  to  present  the  viewpoint 
of  the  workers  Involved,  as  well  as  one  or 
more   representatives   of   health    and   safety 
agencies  of  the  States.  An  advisory  commit- 
tee may  also  include  such  other  persons  as 
the  Board  may  appoint  who  are  qualified  by 
knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  work  of  such  committee. 
Including  one  or  more  representatives  of  pro- 
fessional organizations  of  technicians  or  pro- 
fessionals specializing  in  occupational  safety 
or  health,  and  one  or  more  representatives 
of  nationally  recognized  standards-producing 
organizations,   but    the   number   of   persons 
so  appointed  to  any  advisory  committee  sh^" 
not  exceed   the  number  appointed  to  such 
committee  as  representatives  of  Federal  and 
State    agencies.    Persons    appointed    to    ad- 
visory committees  from  private  life  shall  be 
compensated   in  the  same   manner   as  con- 
sultants  or   experts    under   section   8(g)    of 
this  Act.  The  Board  shall  pay  to  any  State 
which  is  the  employer  of  a  member  of  such 
committee    who   is    a   representative   of   the 
health  or  safety  agency  of  that  State,  reim- 
bursement sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
to  the  State  resulting  from  such  representa- 
tive's membership  on  such  committee.  Any 
meeting  of  such  committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  and  an  accurate  record  shall  be 
kept  and  made  available  to  the  public.  No 
member  of  such  committee  (other  than  rep- 
resentatives   of   employers    and    employees) 
shall  have  an  economic  interest  In  any  pro- 
posed rule. 

NATIONAl,    OCCUPATIONAI.    SAFFTY    AND 
HEALTH    BOARD 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  having  a  background  either  by 
reason  of  previous  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  or 
health,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  five  members  may  be  desig- 
nated at  any  time  by  the  President  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  5314  (5  U.S.C.  5314)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(54)  Chairman,  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board.". 

(2)  Section  5315  (5  U.S.C.  5315)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(92)  Members.  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board.". 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  pre- 
served In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  ap- 
point and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  shall  appoint, 
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in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws, 
such  officers,  hearing  examiners,  agents,  attor- 
neys, and  employees  as  are  deemed  necessary 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

( f )  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(g)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  employ  ex- 
perts, advisers,  and  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  aUow 
them  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed. 

(h)  To  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testmiony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents  and  admln- 
isfer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(i)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  In  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It  at  any  stage  of  such  proceed- 
ing. Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given 
In  writing  by  the  Board  or  by  the  party  or 
his  attorney  of  record,  which  notice  shall 
state  the  name  of  the  witness  and  the  time 
and  place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition. 
Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
depose,  and  to  produce  books,  papers,  or 
documents,  in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses 
may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and 
produce  like  documentary  evidence  before 
the  Board,  as  provided  in  subsection  (J)  of 
this  section.  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  under  this  subsection,  and  the  persons 
taking  such  depositions,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(j)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  person 
under  this  section,  the  Federal  district  court 
for  any  district  In  which  such  person  Is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States,  and  after 
notice  to  such  person  and  hearing,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments before  the  Board,  or  both;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(k)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necesary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  Its  proceedings. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Inspections,  Investigations  and  Reports 
Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  establishment, 
construction  site,  or  other  area,  workplace 
or  environment  where  work  Is  performed  by 
an  employee  of  an  employer;  and 

(2)  to  question  any  such  employee  and  to 
Inspect  and  Investigate  during  regular  work- 
ing hours  and  at  other  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  any  such  area,  workplace,  or  en- 
vironment, and  all  pertinent  conditions, 
structures,  machines,  apparatus,  devices, 
equipment,  and  materials  therein. 

(b)  If  the  employer,  or  his  representative, 
accompanies  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  during  the  conduct  of  all  or 
any  part  of  an  Inspection,  a  representative 
authorized  by  the  employees  shall  also  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(c)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve  for  such  period  of  time,  and  make 


available  to  the  Secretary  stich  record  of  his 
activities  concerning  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion or  order  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  his  dutl«s  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  making  his  Inspections  and  In- 
vestigations under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
under  oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in 
the  coxirts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person 
to  obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  is  found, 
or  resides  or  transacts  buslr«»H6.  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if,  as,  and  when  so  ordered,  and 
to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  un- 
der Investigation  or  In  question:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  use,  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees 
of  such  agency  with  or  without  reimbxirse- 
ment,  and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  therof,  accept  and  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of  the 
agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with  -r 
without  reimbursement;  and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Cod»,  except 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually;  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Including  travel-time,  and  allow  them 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently,  while  so  employed. 

(3)  delegate  his  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement and  with  Its  consent  and  to  any 
State  agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and  under  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  such  State  agency 
or  agencies. 

(f)  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secertary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employers,  especially  those  oper- 
ating small  businesses.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  m  obtaining  information  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

(g)  The  Secretary  sh£dl  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act,  Including  rules  and  regulations 
dealings  with  the  Inspection  of  an  employ- 
er's establishment. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  simiB  as  the  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
pttrchase  equipment  which  he  determines  as 
necessary  to  measure  the  exposure  of  em- 
ployees to  working  environments  which 
might  cause  cumulative  or  latent  111  effects. 

CITATIONS    AND    SAFETY    i»ND    HEALTH    APPEALS 
COMMISSION    HEARINGS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If,  upon  the  basis  of  an  In- 
spection or  Investigation,  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  an  employer  has  violated  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5,  6,  or  9(c)  of  this  Act, 
or  subsection  ^e)  of  this  section,  or  regtUa- 
tlons  prescribed   pursuant   to   this   Act,   he 


shall  Issue  a  citation  to  the  employer  unless 
the  violation  is  d«  minimis.  The  citation 
shall  be  in  writing  and  describe  with  par- 
ticularity the  nature  of  the  violation.  In- 
cluding a  reference  to  the  requirement, 
standard,  rule,  order,  or  regulation  alleged 
to  have  been  violated. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  citation  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  any  proposed  civil  pen- 
alties; and 

(2)  a  reasonable  time  within  which  the 
enii>loyer  shall  correct  the  violation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  each  citation 
within  forty-five  days  from  the  concurrence 
of  the  alleged  violation  but  for  good  cause 
tiie  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  up  to 
a  maximum  of  ninety  days  from  such  oc- 
currences. 

(d)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  is-sucd 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
of  the  employer's  intention  and  the  Safety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commission  shall  afford 
the  employer  an  opportxmity  for  a  hearing  as 
provided  in  section  11  of  this  Act.  However, 
if  the  employer  fails  to  notify  the  Secretary 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
citation  of  his  Intention  to  contest  the  cita- 
tion Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  citation 
shall,  on  the  day  Immediately  following  the 
expiration  of  the  fifteen-day  period,  become 
a  final  order  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Ap- 
peals Commission. 

(e)  Each  employer  who  receives  a  citation 
under  this  section  shall  prominently  post 
such  citation  or  copy  thereof  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referred  to  In  the  citation 
occurred. 

(f)  No  citation  may  be  Issued  under  this 
section  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
following  the  occurrence  of  any  violation. 

(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  compromises, 
mitigates,  or  settles  any  penalty  assessed  un- 
der this  Act,  he  shall  include  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  action,  and  such  state- 
ment shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  APPEALS 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  A.  Obcamization  and  Jurisdic- 
tion— 

(1)  Status. — The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Appeals  Commission  is  hereby  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  agency  In  the  Exec> 
utlve  Branch  of  the  Government.  The  mem- 
bers thereof  shall  be  known  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Appeals  Commission. 

(2)  Jurisdiction. — The  Commission  shall 
have  such  Jurisdiction  as  Is  conferred  on  It 
by  this  Act. 

(3)  Membership. — (a)  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  three  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

(b)  The  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  equal  to  that  prmided 
for  the  executive  level  In  section  5314,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  salary  of 
the  remaining  two  Commissioners  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  executive  level  as 
provided  in  section  5315,  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  The  terms  of  ofBce  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  as  follows:  one  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  one  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  remaining 
Commissioner  for  a  term  of  six  years,  respec- 
tively. Their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  six  years  each,  except  that 
vacancy  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the  expiratou 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  shall 
be  filled  onlv  for  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
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expired  term.  A  Commissioner  may  be  re- 
mo  red  by  the  President  lor  Inefficiency,  ne- 
gle<  t  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(1)  A  Commissioner  removed  from  office 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tbls 
sec  Ion  shall  not  be  permitted  at  tmy  tinve 
to    jractlce  before  the  Commission. 

(  n  Okganization. — (a)  The  Commission 
sha  1  have  a  seal  vrhlch  shall  be  Judicially 
not  ced. 

(J))  The  President  may  at  any  time  deslg- 

one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to  serve 

i  :hairman  of  the  Commission. 

)  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  shall 

a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 

Commission's  business.  A  vacancy  shall 

impair  its  powers  nor  affect  its  duties. 

)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 

be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It 

sit  at  any  place  within  the  United  States 

ng  due  consideration  to  the  expeditious 

of    its    proceedings   and    the   con- 

of  the  parties. 

)    Hearing   Examiners. — (a)    The   Com- 

may  appoint  hearing  examiners  to 

such   business   as   the   Commission 

require.  Each  hearing  examiner  shall  be 

attorney  at  law  and  shall  be  selected  from 

Civil  Service  Commission  list  of  indlvld- 

ellglble  for  selection  as  administrative 

Ing  examiners. 

)    Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 

the  hearing  examiners  shall  be  subject 

laws  governing  employees  in  the  classl- 

clvll  service,  except  that  appointments 

be  made  without  regard  to  5  U.S.C.  5108. 

hearing   examiner  shall   receive   com- 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  GS-16 

1. 

Procedure — 

Representation     or    Parties. — The 
or  his  delegate  shall  be  represented 
;he  Solicitor  of  Labor  or  his  delegate  be- 
the  Commission.  The  respondent  shall 
represented  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
I  iractice  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 
)   Rules    or    Practice,    Procedure,    and 
— The  proceedings  Okf  the  Commis- 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  (other 
rules  of  evidence)   as  the  Commission 
prescribe  and  in  accordance  with  the 
of  evidence  applicable  In  trials  without 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
District  of  Columbia. 
)   Service  of  Process. — The  mailing  by 
mall  or  registered  mall  of  any  plead- 
decislon,  order,  notice  or  process  in  re- 
of  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
be  held  sufficient  service  of  such  plead- 
decislon,  order,  notice,  or  process, 
t)    Administration   op   Oaths   and   Pho- 
MENT  or  Testimony. — For  the  efficient 
of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
any  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
the  clerk  of  the  Conunlsslon,  or  any 
employee   of   the   Commission   deslg- 
In   writing    for   the   purpose   by   the 
of    the    Commission,    may    ad- 
oaths,  and  any  Commissioner  may 
ine  witnesses  and  require,  by  subpena 
by  the  Commission  and  signed  by 
Commissioner    (or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commission  or  by  any  other  employee  of 
Commission    when    acting    under    au- 
frcwn  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
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a)  The  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  all  necessary 
bo  Iks,  papers,  documents,  correspondence, 
an  1  other  evidence,  from  any  place  in  the 
Ur  ited  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
he)irlng,  or 

b)  The  taking  of  a  deposition  before  any 
deiignated  Individual  competent  to  admln- 
1st  >r  oaths  under  this  title.  In  the  case  of  a 
de  wsitlon  the  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to 
WT  ting  by  the  individual  taking  the  dep- 
C3l  tlon  or  under  his  direction  and  shall  then 
be]  subscribed  by  the  deponent. 


(5)  Witness  Fees. — (a)  Any  witness  sum- 
moned or  whose  deposition  Is  taken  shall 
receive  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  wit- 
nesses in  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Such  fees  and  mileage  and  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  any  such  deposition  shall 
be  paid  as  follows: 

( A )  In  the  case  of  witnesses  for  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  such  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vance. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  witnesses, 
such  payments  shall  be  made,  subject  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  by  the  party 
at  whose  Instance  the  witness  appears  or  the 
deposition  is  taken. 

(6)  Hearings. — Notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon  any  proceeding  instituted  be- 
fore the  Commission  shall  be  given  to  the 
respondent  and  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. If  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  the 
proceedings  Is  given  before  a  hearing  exam- 
iner of  the  Commission,  neither  the  respon- 
dent nor  the  Secretary  nor  his  delegate  shall 
be  entitled  to  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  Commission  upon  review, 
except  upon  a  specific  ordei  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
testimony,  and,  if  the  Commission  so  re- 
quires, the  argument,  shall  be  stenographl- 
cally  reported.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  reporting  of  such  hear- 
ings, and  in  such  contract  to  fix  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  transcripts  will 
be  supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  others  and  agencies. 

(7)  Reports  and  Decisions. — (a)  A  report 
upon  any  proceeding  instituted  before  the 
Commission  and  a  decision  thereon  shall 
be   made   as   quickly  as   practicable. 

The  decision  shall  be  made  by  a  Commis- 
sioner in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  and  such  decision  so  made  shall, 
when  entered,  be  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  include  in  its  report  upon  any  proceeding 
its  findings  of  fact  or  opinion  or  memoran- 
dum opinion.  The  Commission  shall  report 
In  writing  all  its  findings  of  fact,  opinions, 
and  memorandum  opinions. 

(c)  A  decision  of  the  Commission  dismiss- 
ing the  proceeding  shall  be  considered  as  its 
decision. 

(8)  PRocEDintES  IN  Regard  to  the  Hearing 
ExAMiNESs. — (a)  A  hearing  examiner  shall 
hear,  and  make  a  determination  upon,  any 
proceeding  instituted  before  the  Commission 
and  any  motion  In  connection  therewith,  as- 
signed to  such  hearing  examiner  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  make 
a  report  of  any  such  determination  which 
constitutes  his  final  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner 
shall  become  the  report  of  the  Commission 
within  thirty  days  after  such  report  by  the 
hearing  examiner  unless  within  such  period 
any  Commissioner  has  directed  that  such  re- 
port shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Conunisslon. 
Any  preliminary  action  by  a  hearing  exam- 
iner which  does  not  form  the  basis  for  the 
entry  of  the  final  decision  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Commission  except  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  The  report  of  a  hearing 
examiner  shall  not  be  a  psu^  of  the  record  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Chairman  directs  that 
such  report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(9)  Publicity  of  Proceedings. — All  reports 
of  the  Commission  and  all  evidence  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission,  including  a  tran- 
script of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  hear- 
ings, shall  be  public  records  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public:  except  that  after 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  in  any  pro- 


ceeding which  has  become  final  the  Com- 
mission may,  upon  motion  of  the  respondent 
or  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  permit  the 
withdrawal  by  the  party  entitled  thereto 
of  originals  of  books,  documents,  and  rec- 
ords, and  of  models,  diagrams,  and  other  ex- 
hibits, introduced  In  evidence  before  the 
Commission;  or  the  Commission  may,  on  its 
own  motion,  make  such  other  disposition 
thereof  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(10)  Publication  of  Reports. — The  Com- 
mission shall  provide  for  the  publication 
of  Its  reports  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  In  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be 
best  adapted  for  public  information  and 
use,  and  such  authorized  publication  shall 
be  competent  evidence  of  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  therein  contained  In  all  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
without  any  further  proof  or  authentication 
thereof.  Such  reports  shall  be  subject  to  sale 
in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  other  public  documents. 

(11)  Upon  Issuance  of  a  citation  and  no- 
tification of  the  Commission,  pursuant  \o 
section  10,  the  Commission  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  shall  Issue 
such  orders,  and  make  such  decisions,  based 
upon  findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  Act. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. — 

(1)  Employees. —  (a)  Appointment  and 
Compensation.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized In  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
to  appoint,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  954:  5  U.S.C. 
chapter  21 ) ,  as  amended  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  employees.  Including  a  Secretary 
to  the  Commission,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
efficiently  execute  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Expenses  for  Travel  and  Subsistence. 
The  employees  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
expenses  for  subsistence  while  traveling  on 
duty  and  away  from  their  designated  sta- 
tions, as  provided  In  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  166;  5  U.S.C,  chapter  16). 

(2)  ExPENDiruRES. — The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures  (Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  personal  services  and 
rent  at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where, and  for  law  books,  books  of  reference, 
and  periodicals) ,  as  may  be  necessary  to  effi- 
ciently execute  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Commission.  All  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  out  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  for  purposes  of  the 
Commission,  upon  presentation  of  itemized 
vouchers  therefor  signed  by  the  certifying 
officer  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

(3)  Disposition  of  Fees. — All  fees  received 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(4)  Pee  for  Transcript  of  Record. — The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  a  fee,  not 
in  excess  of  the  fee  fixed  by  law  to  be  charged 
and  collected  therefor  by  the  clerks  of  the 
district  courts,  for  comparing,  or  for  prepar- 
ing and  comparing,  a  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord, or  for  copying  any  record,  entry,  or 
other  paper  and  the  comparison  and  certi- 
fication thereof. 

procedures  to  counteract  imminent 

DANGERS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  In  any  place  of  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  Immediately  or  be- 
fore the  imminence  of  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
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enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
11  of  this  Act.  The  proceeding  shall  be  as 
provided  by  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules, 
Civil  Procedure,  except  that  no  temporary 
restraining  order  issued  without  notice  shall 
be  elTecllve  for  a  period  longer  than  flv« 
days. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  Inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  sought. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  unreasonably  fails  to 
petition  the  court  for  appropriate  relief  un- 
der this  section  and  any  employee  is  in- 
jured thereby  either  physically  or  financially 
by  reason  of  such  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  such  employee  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  the  United  States  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  which  he  may  recover  the  dam- 
ages he  has  sustained,  including  reasonable 
court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  is  obtained  under  this  section  by 
the  Secretary,  the  court  whlcl-  grants  such 
relief  shall  set  a  sum  which  it  deems  proper 
for  the  payment  of  such  costs,  damages,  and 
attorney's  fees  as  may  be  incurred  or  suf- 
fered Dy  any  employer  who  is  found  to 
have  been  wrongfully  restrained  or  enjoiiied. 
In  no  case  shall  any  employer  wrongfully 
restrained  or  enjoined  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
covery for  costs,  damages,  and  attorney's  fees 
in  excess  of  the  sum  set  by  the  court. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEDtJRES 

Sec  13.  (a)(1)  Any  employer  required  by 
an  order  of  the  Commission  to  comply  with 
the  standards,  regulations,  or  requirements 
under  this  Act,  or  to  pay  a  penalty,  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  svich  order  by 
filing  a  petition  for  review,  within  sixty  days 
after  service  of  such  order,  in  the  United 
Slates  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in the  violation  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  wherein  the  employer  has  Its  principal 
office.  A  cc^y  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commission  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  Judicial 
review  or  enforcement  of  a  decision  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  In  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section- 

(3)  Until  the  record  in  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  in  a  court,  as  herein  provided,  the 
Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  reason- 
able notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall 
deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  finding,  order,  or  rule  made 
or  Issued  by  It. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
view under  this  section,  such  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and 
shall  have  piower  to  affirm  the  order  of  the 
Commission,  or  to  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  to 
enforce  such  order  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
affirmed.  To  the  extent  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  is  affirmed,  the  court  shall 
thereupon  issue  its  own  order  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  order  of  the 
Commission.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  paragraph  shall  not,  un- 
less specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  oper- 
ate as  a  stay  of  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(5)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  considered  by  the  court  un- 
less such  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Commission  or  unless  they  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  findings  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  facts.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commission  for 
the  taking  of  additional  evidence  in  such 
manner  and  upwn  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  may  deem  proper,  in  which 


event  the  Commission  may  make  new  or 
modified  findings  and  shall  file  such  find- 
ings (Which.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive)  and  its  recommenda- 
tion, if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  its  original  order,  with  the  return  of 
such  additional  evidence. 

(6)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(7)  An  order  of  the  Coirmiisslon  shall  be- 
come final  under  the  same  conditions  sis  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  un- 
der section  45(g)  of  title  15,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Any  Interested  person  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  Issuing  a  standard 
under  section  6  may  obtain  review  of  such 
action  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in 
such  court  within  thirty  days  following  the 
publication  of  such  rule  a  petition  praying 
that  the  action  of  the  Board  be  modified 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Board  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  action  complained  of  was  Issued 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Review  by  the  court  shall  be 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  section  706 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Board  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Board  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  Its 
previous  action  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  record  of  further  proceedings.  The  rem- 
edy provided  by  this  subsection  for  review- 
ing a  standard  or  rule  shall  be  exclusive. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  subsection  shall  not,  un- 
less specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  delay 
the  application  of  the  Board's  standards. 

(c)  Civil  penalties  owed  imder  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  brought  In  the  Federal 
district  court  In  the  district  where  the  vio- 
lation is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  has  its  principal  office. 

(d)  The  Federal  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  actions  to  collect  penalties 
prescribed  in  this  Act  and  may  pro- 
vide such  additional  relief  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  order  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  CIVIL  LrXIGATION 

Sec  14.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
518(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relai- 
Ing  to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor  may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Secretary  in  any  civil  litigation  brought  un- 
der this  Act  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

CONFroENTIALITY  OF  TRADE  SECRETS 

Sec.  15.  All  information  reported  to  or  oth- 
erwise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative in  connection  with  any  inspection 
or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which  contains 
or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  secret  referred 
to  In  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  be  considered  confidential 
for  the  purpose  of  that  section,  except  that 
such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 


officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act  or  when  essential  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  However,  any  such 
information  shall  be  recorded  and  presented 
off  the  official  public  record,  and  shall  be 
kept  and  preserved  separately. 

VARIATIONS,    tolerances,    AND    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Board,  on  the  record,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  may  pro- 
vide such  reasonable  limitations  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  exemp- 
tions to  and  from  any  or  all  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  it  may  find  necessary  and  proper  to 
avoid  serious  impairment  of  the  national  de- 
fense. Such  action  shall  not  be  In  effect  for 
more  than  six  months  without  notification 
to  affected  employees  and  an  opportunity 
being  afforded  for  a  hearing. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  employer  who  willfully  or 
repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  any  standard  or  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  may  be  asses.sed  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  810,000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  section  5  of  this  Act.  of 
any  standard  or  rule  promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall  Include 
a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5  of  this  Act,  any 
standard  or  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act.  or  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such  violation  is 
specifically  determined  by  the  Secretary  not 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secretary  may 
include  In  the  citation  Issued  for  such  viola- 
tion a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

(d)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  citation  which  has  becom"  final  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  section  10  of 
this  Act  may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to 
91,000  for  each  sujh  violation.  When  such 
violation  Is  of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day 
during  which  it  continues  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
the  penalty  except  where  such  order  or  cita- 
tion is  pending  review  under  section  11  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  Inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or  on 
accovint  of  the  performance  of  inspections  or 
investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  In 
the  commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a  dead- 
ly or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years  or  bofi.  Whoever  kills  a  per- 
son while  engaged  in  or  an  account  of  the 
performance  of  inspecting  or  investigating 
duties  under  tlus  Act  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
lUe. 

(f)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  asse&sed 
by  the  Commission  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(g)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  In  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  in- 
stituted any-  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify 
in  any  such  proceeding,  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  of  up  to 
$10,000.  Such  person  may  also  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  or 
both. 

(h)  Tlie  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penaltl?s  provided  in 
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section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 

ppro]  rlateness  of  the  i>enalty  with  respect 

size  of  the  business  being  charged,  the 

r  of  the  violation,  the  good  faith  of  the 

ploter,  and  the  history  of  previous  vlola- 
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""or  purposes  of  this  section  a  serious 

ti  3n  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  In  a  place 

m]  loyment  If  there  Is  a  substantial  prob- 

that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 

esult  from  a  condition  which  exists,  or 

or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 

or    processes    which    have    been 

or  are  in  use.  In  such  place  of  em- 

ymfent    unless    the    Secretary   determines 

I  he   employer  did   not,  and   could  not 

;he    exercise    of    reasonable    diligence, 

jf  the  presence  of  the  violation. 

S'iATE   JURISDICTION    AND    STATE   PLANS 

18.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 

iay  State  agency  or  court  from  assert- 

Ji:  rlsdlctlon  under  State  law  or  any  oc- 

upat;  onal  safety  or  health  issue  with  respect 

wh  ch  no  standard  is  in  effect  under  sec- 
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Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 

ume    responsibility    for    development 

uforcement    therein    of    occupational 

and  health  standards  relating  to  any 

pktlonal  safety  or  health  issue  with  re- 

Ito  which  a  Federal  standard  has  been 

Igated  under  section  6  shall  submit  a 

plan    for    the    development    of    such 

standards  and  their  enforcement. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 

bmttted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b), 

modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  in 
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designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
tering     the     plan     throughout     the 


provides  for  the  development  and  en- 

of   safety   and    health   standards 

ig  to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  is- 

vhlch  standards  (and  the  enforcement 

wMch  standards)   are  or  will  be  at  least 

eff  KJtive  in  providing  safe  and  healtliful 

pk  yment   and   places   of   employment  as 

sfandards  promulgated  under  section  6 

relate  to  the  same  Issues,  and  which 

when     applicable     to     products 

are  distributed  or  used  in  interstate 

.  are  required  by  compelling  local 

Ions  and  do  not  unduly  burden  inter- 

lommerce. 

provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 

of    all    workplaces   subject   to   the 

w(hlch  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  pro- 

In  section  9(a)  (1),  and  includes  a  pro- 

on   advance   notice  of  inspections, 

contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 

agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have 

authority  and  qualified  personnel 

for  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
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gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards. 
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contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 

State  win.  to  the  extent  permitted  by 

establish  and  maintain  an  effective 

( omprehenslve  occupational  safety  and 

program  applicable  to  all  employees 

agencies  of  the  State  and  its  po- 

subdivlsions,    which    program    is    as 

ve  as  the  standards  contained  in  an 

plan, 

requires   employers   In   the   State   to 

reports  to  the  Secretary  in  the  same 

and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  plan 

30t  in  effect,  and 

provides  that  the  State  agency  will 

such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 

and   containing  such   information,  as 

!  lecretary  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 


were 

(8) 
make 
form 
the 
quire 

(d)    If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b),  he  shall  afford 


the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so 
doing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  s^^proves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b),  he 
may,  but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise 
his  authority  under  sections  9,  10,  11,  and 
12  with  respect  to  comparable  standards 
promulgated  under  section  6,  for  the  period 
specified  in  the  next  sentenca.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
until  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  are  being 
applied  but  he  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plan's  approval  under  subsection  (c).  Upon 
making  the  determination  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5(b)  9  (except  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  subsection  (c)),  10,  11,  and  12, 
and  standards  promulgated  under  section  6 
of  tills  Act.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  occupational  safety  or  health  issues 
covered  under  the  plan,  but  the  Secretary 
may  retain  Jiu-isdlctlon  under  the  above  pro- 
visions in  any  proceeding  commenced  under 
section  10  or  11  before  the  date  of  determi- 
nation. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  inspections  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  in  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section 
is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein),  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect,  but  the 
S^ate  may  retain  Jurisdiction  in  any  case 
commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan  m  order  to  enforce  standards  under  the 
plan  whenever  the  Issues  involved  do  not 
relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  apepals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  is  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  praying 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  be  modified 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  decision  complained  of  was 
issued  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Unless  the  court 
finds  that  the  Secretary's  decision  in  reject- 
ing a  proposed  State  plan  or  withdrawing  his 
approval  of  such  a  plan  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  the  court  shall  affirm  the  Secre- 
tary's decision.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  many  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  under  which  the 
State  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  en- 
force one  or  more  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  In  effect  in  such  State  until 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

FEDERAL  AGENCY  SAFETY   PROGRAMS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
Of  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  is  consistent  with  the  standards 


promulgated  under  section  6.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shall  (after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  employees  thereof)  — 

(1)  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  6; 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  „he  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  Illnesses  for  proper 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content  of 
records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3) 
of  this  section;  and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  Injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  submitted  under  section  7902(e)(2) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  a  summary  or  digest  of  reports 
submitted  to  him  under  subsection  (a)(5) 
of  this  section,  together  with  his  evaluations 
of  and  recommendations  derived  from  such 
reports.  The  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  of  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  this  section. 

(c)  Section  7902(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  orga- 
nizations representing  employees". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  rec- 
ords and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Federal 
agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (3)  and 
(5)  of  this  section  unless  those  records  and 
reports  are  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy.  In  which 
case  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  such 
Information  as  will  not  Jeopardize  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYEE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Board,  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  conduct,  directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts  ( 1 )  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  informational  programs  on  the  Im- 
portance of  and  proper  use  of  adequate  safety 
and  health  equipment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged  In 
work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  su- 
pervision of  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of  un- 
safe or  unhealthful  working  conditions  in 
employments  covered  by  this  Act,  and  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  organizations  representing  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  to  effective  means 
or-sreventing  occupational  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
diu-ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  under  section  18(c)  to  assist 
them  (1)  m  Identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  (2)  In  developing  State 
plans  under  section  18,  or  (3)  in  developing 
plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  for  the  collection 
of  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases; 
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(B)  increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
in  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 

or 

(C)  otherwise  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws.  Including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 

this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  consistent  with  the  objectives 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, for  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appli- 
cation, and  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  approve  or  reject  such  application. 

(f )  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  State's 
total  cost.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share 
for  all  States  under  either  such  subsection  is 
not  the  same,  the  differences  among  the 
States  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  programs  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  contained  in  State 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  18  of  this  Act.  The  Federal  share 
for  each  State  grant  under  this  subsection 
may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's 
total  cost.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(f)  shall  be  applicable  in  determining  the 
Federal  share  under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
describing  the  experience  under  the  program 
and  making  any  recommendations  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

ECONOMIC     ASSISTANCE     TO     SMALL     BtJSINESSES 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  (5)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  affecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  the  equipment,  facilities,  or 
methods  of  operation  of  such  business  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  or 
standards  adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  a 
plan  approved  under  section  18  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act,  if  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  such  concern 
is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
without  assistance  under  this  paragraph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)"  after 
"paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  a  comma 
followed  by  "(5)   or  (6)". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"7(b)(6),"  after  •'7(b)(5),". 

(d)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  7(b)  (6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  pur- 


suant to  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Board,  and  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  departments  or  agencies, 
shall  conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) research,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  occupational  safety  and 
health,  including  studies  of  psychological 
factors  involved,  and  relating  to  Innovative 
methods,  techniques,  and  approaches  for 
dealing  with  occupational  safety  and  health 
problems. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Board  in  order  to  develop  specific 
plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria, including  criteria  identifying  toxic 
substances,  enabling  the  Board  to  meet  Its 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  safety 
and  health  standards  under  this  Act;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  basis  of  such  records,  demonstrations, 
and  experiments  and  any  other  Information 
available  to  him.  shall  develop  and  publish  at 
least  annually  such  criteria  as  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupational  safety  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems.  In- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  in 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameliorative  action  beyond  that 
which  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  oper- 
ating provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also 
conduct  research  Into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  within  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
known  toxic  substances  by  generic  family  or 
other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concentra- 
tions at  which  such  toxicity  Is  known  to 
occur. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  respond,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  a  request  by  any  employer  or 
employee  for  a  determination  whether  or  not 
any  substance  normally  found  In  a  working 
place  has  toxic  or  harmful  effects  In  such 
concentration  as  used  or  found. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  question  employers  and  employees 
as  provided  in  section  9  of  this  Act  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting studies  relating  t  j  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  cooperate  In  order  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  this  section 
shall  be  disseminated  by  the  Secretary  to 
employers  and  employees  and  organizations 
thereof. 

STATISTICS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  maintain  an  effective  program  of  collec- 
tion, compilation,  and  analysis  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  statistics.  Such  pro- 
gram   may  cover  all   employments  whether 


or  not  subject  to  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  but  shall  not  cover  employments 
excluded  by  section  4  of  the  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

(1)  Promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  of  studies,  information  and 
communication  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics. 

(2)  Make  grants  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  In  order  to  assist  them  In 
developing  and  administering  programs 
dealing  with  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics. 

(3)  Arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  Inves- 
tigations as  give  pronilse  of  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may 
be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total 

cost. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, in  order  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  9(c)  of  this  Act. 
employers  shall  file  such  reports  with  the 
Secretary  as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(f)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  States  pertaining  to  the 
collection  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics  already  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  untU 
superseded  by  grants  or  contracts  made  un- 
der this  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  25.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  held  to  supersede  or  in  any 
manner  affect  any  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  or  affect  in 
any  other  manner  the  common  law  or  stat- 
utory rights,  duties,  or  liabilities  of  employers 
and  employees  under  any  law  with  respect 
to  injuries,  occupational  or  other  diseases, 
or  death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  in 
the  course  of.  employment. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
working  conditions  of  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  other  Federal  agencies,  and  State 
agencies  acting  under  section  274  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2021)  exercise  statutory  authority  to 
prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regulations 
affecting  occupational  safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  safety  and  health  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  (41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq).  the 
Service  Contract  Act  (41  U.S.C.  351  et  seq), 
and  the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  (20  U.S  C.  951  et  seq).  are 
deemed  repealed  and  rescinded  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  corresponding  standards  promul- 
gated under  this  Act.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  corresponding 
standards. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
employer  who  is  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
for  construction,  alteration,  and  or  repair  of 
buildings  or  works.  Including  painting  or 
decorating  In  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  report 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendation  for 
legislation  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
and  to  achieve  coordination  between  this  Act 
and  other  Federal  laws. 

(f )  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1969 
(Public  Law  91-54;  83  Stat.  96),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  section  and  .section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  13.  1962.  are  each  amended 
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Subsection   107   of   Public   Law   91-54 
it  at.  96)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sx.  107.   (a)(1)    It  sball  be  a  condition 
ejicli  contract  which  Is  entered  into  un- 
legislation    subject    to    Reorganization 
Numbered   14  of   1950    (64  Stat.   1267), 
la   for  construction,   alteration,   and/or 
(r.    Including   painting   and    decorating, 
no  contractor  or  subcontractor  contract- 
:or  any  part  of  the  contract  work  shall 
.1  Ire  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  in 
;)erformance  of  the  contract  to  work  In 
ndings  or   under   working   conditions 
^^  are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  danger- 
to  his  health  or  safety,  as  determined 
r  consuuction  safety  and  health  stand- 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
based   on   proceedings   pursuant   to 
t|on   553   of   title  5.  United   States  Code, 
that   such   proceedings   include    a 
of   the   nature   authorized   by   said 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 

with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Con- 
Q  Safety  and  Health  created  by  sub- 
(f)  and  shall  five  due  regard  to  the 

tee's  recommendation-,  and  informa- 

In  framing  proposed  rules  or  subjects 
issues  in  setting  standards  in  accord- 
wlth  section  443  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
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)    Each  employer  as  defined  in  section 

of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

who  is  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 

,    alteration,    and /or    repair    of 

or  works,  including  painting  and 

„  in  the  regular  course  of  his  bxisi- 

shaii  comply  with  construction  safety 

health    standards    promulgated    under 

section." 

)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  107  of  Pub- 
^aw  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  is  amended  to 
as  follows: 

b)(n    The    Secretary    Is    authorized    to 
Inspections    ard    investigations    pur- 
suajit  to  sections  9  (a),  (c),  and  (d)   of  the 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  upon 
basis  of  inspection  or  investigation,  the 
believes  that  an  employer  subject 
he  provUions  of  secOon  107   (a)(2)   haa 
loiited  any  health  or  safety  standard  pro- 
gated  under  section  107(a)  pf  this  Act,  or 
violated  the  condition  required  of  any 
to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
applies,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  cita- 
of    the   employer   unless   the    violation 
minimis.  The  provisions  of  section  10 
subsection   (c)    thereof)   of  the  Oc- 
cudational  Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  ap- 
to  citations  issued  under  this  Act.   In 
citations  uncsr  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
Bhall  issue  each  citation  at  the  earliest 
time   from   the   occurrence   of   the 
violation  but  in  no  event  later  than 
-five  days  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation  except  that  for  good  cause 
Secretary  may  extend   such   period   up 
a.   maximum   of   ninety   days   from   such 
.  The  provisions  of  section  12  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  shall 
apply  to  this  Act. 

2)  If,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
he4rlng,  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
ation  has  occurred  of  any  condition  pre- 
by  this  section  for  a  contract  of  the 
described  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
103(a)  of  this  Act,  the  governmental 
for  which  the  contract  work  is  done 
sh^ll  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract, 
to  enter  into  other  contracts  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  work,  charging  any 
ad<  litlonal  cost  to  the  original  contractor.  If, 
aft  ;r  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
Cojiinlssion  determines  that  a  violation  has 
of  any  condition  prescribed  by  tills 
for  a  contract  of  the  type  described 
clause  3  of  section  103(a),  the  govern- 
agency  by  which  financial  guarantee, 
as4stance,  or  insurance  for  the  contract  v/orK 
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is  provided  shall  have  the  right  to  withhold 
any  such  assistance  attributable  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  Section  104  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  section." 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  107  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed and  subsection  (d)  of  that  section  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  "(c)"  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Commission  determines  on 
the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
that  by  repeated  wUlftU  or  grossly  negligent 
violations  of  this  Act,  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
actions  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  are  not  effective  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  his  em- 
ployees, the  Commission  shall  make  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect  and  shall,  not  sooner  than 
thirty  days  after  giving  notice  of  the  findings 
to  all  Interested  persons,  transmit  the  name 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  to  the 
Comptroller  General. 

"(2)  The  (Comptroller  General  shall  dis- 
tribute each  name  so  transmitted  to  him  to 
all  agencies  of  the  Government.  Unless  the 
Commission  otherwise  recommends,  no  con- 
tract subject  to  this  section  shall  be  awarded 
to  suui  contractor  or  subcontractor  or  to 
any  person  In  which  such  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  a  stibstantlal  Interest  until 
three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the 
name  Is  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. If,  before  the  end  of  such  three-year 
period,  the  Commission,  after  affording  In- 
terested persons  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing.  Is  satisfied  that  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  whose  nsune  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  General  will  there- 
after comply  responsibly  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
terminate  the  application  of  the  preceding 
sentence  to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
(and  to  any  person  In  which  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  has  a  substantial  Interest) ; 
and  when  the  Comptroller  General  is  in- 
formed of  the  Commission's  action  he  shall 
Inform  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
thereof. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  action 
of  the  Commission  under  subsections  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section  may  seek  a  review 
of  such  action  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13(a)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
also  obtain  Judicial  review  or  seek  enforce- 
ment as  provided  li  sections  13(a)  and  13  (c) 
and  (d),  and  section  14  of  the  Occupation 
Safety  and  Health  Act." 

(j)  Section  107  of  Public  Law  91-54  (83 
Stat.  96)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section "(d)"  Immediately  after  the  new 
section  "(c)".  Subsection  (e)  at  section  107 
of  Public  Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  Is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  "(f)"  and  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  107  of  Public  Law  91-54 
(83  Stat.  96)  Is  accordingly  redesignated  as 
subsection  "(g)".  The  new  subsection  "(d)" 
shall  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Any  employer  who  willfully  or 
repeatedly  violates  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  107(a) 
of  this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation 
of  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
Include  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  violation. 

"(3)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 107(a)  of  this  Act  and  such  violation  Is 
specifically  determined  by  the  Secretary  not 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secretary  may 
Include  In  the  citation  Issued  for  such  a 
violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(4)    Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 


or  citation  which  has  become  final  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  such  violation.  When  such  viola- 
tion is  of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day 
during  which  It  continues  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sessing the  penalty  except  where  such  order 
or  citation  is  pending  review  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

"(5)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 10(e)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Com- 
mission a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(6)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  In  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  in- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify 
In  any  such  proceeding,  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Cormnlsslon  of  up  to 
$10,000.  Such  person  may  also  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  or  both. 

"(7)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes,  impedes,  Intimidates,  or  Inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  In  or  on 
account  of  the  performance  of  Inspections  or 
Investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  in 
the  commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  both.  Whoever  kills  a 
person  while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  Inspecting  or  investigating 
duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 

li^e.  ^     ,^ 

"(8>  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided  In 
this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  business  being  charged,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good  faith  of  the 
employer,  and  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  a 
serious  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  In 
a  place  of  employment  If  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result  from  a  condition 
which  exists,  or  from  one  or  more  practices, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  processes 
which  have  been  adopted  or  are  In  use,  in 
such  place  of  employment  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  employer  did  not, 
and  could  not  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  know  of  the  presence  of  the  viola- 
tion." 

AtTDTrS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.  Including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
connection  with  which  such  grant  is  made  or 
used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  27.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  and 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
tare  shall  each  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act, 
the  progress  concerning  the  achievement  of 
Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  requirements  In 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  any  other  relevant  Information,  and  In- 
cluding any  recommendations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OBSERVANCE    OF    RELIGIOUS    BELIEFS 

SEC  28.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  or  require  medical  examination, 
immunization,  or  treatment  for  those  who 
object  thereto  on  religious  grounds,  except 
where  such  medical  examination,  immuniza- 
tion, or  treatment  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection  of   the   health    or   safety    of   others. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  29.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem 
necessary. 

effective  date 

Sec  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

TrrLE     AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
title  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women;  by  authorizing  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  developed  under 
the  Act;  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the 
States  In  their  efforts  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions;  by  providing 
for  research,  information,  edu-atlon,  and 
training  In  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health;  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  16785'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    CONGRESS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2193)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  to  assist  and  encourage  States 
to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Dent,  Daniels 


of  New  Jersey,  O'Hara,  Hawkins.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Hathaway,  Meeds,  Burton 
of    California,     Gaydos,    Ayres,    Quie, 

SCHERLE,  ERLENBORN,  STEIGER  Of  WlSCOn- 

sin,  EscH,  EsHLEMAN,  and  Collins  of 
Texas. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  school  desegrega- 
tion bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  19830  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  1  hoiu-,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas  >  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  19830.  with  Mr. 
Annunzio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  one-half  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas* 
will  be  recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins^. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  bring  you  a  new  Indepen- 
dent OCBces  and  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  original  bill,  H.R.  17548,  was  one  of 


the  first  appropriation  bills  to  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  this  session.  It  passed  the 
House  on  May  12.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  7.  The  Congress  proposed 
in  the  original  bill  to  change  some  priori- 
ties to  more  adequately  respond  to  urgent 
domestic  needs.  The  bill  provided  neces- 
sary appropriations  to  continue  orderly 
progress  of  urban  renewal  programs. 
Funds  were  included  to  assist  communi- 
ties in  meeting  critical  requirements  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  Funding 
was  provided  for  better  quality  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  veterans  and 
minimal  financing  for  direct  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 
On  August  11  the  President  vetoed  the 
original  bill. 

Acting  on  the  veto  message  2  days 
later,  the  House  voted  :^07  to  193  to  over- 
I  ide,  but  this  fell  short  of  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  by  the  Constitution  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto. 

Today  the  committee  brings  back  a 
new  bill  redrafted  to  replace  the  vetoed 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  an  old  hat 
with  a  new  band.  In  all  but  two  instances 
it  contains  the  same  sums  for  the  various 
independent  agencies  as  the  original  bill. 
The  original  independent  offices  bill, 
which  included  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, totaled  818,009,525,300.  The  new 
bill  is  now  $17,709,525,300.  We  have 
brought  back  a  bill  reduced  by  $300 
million. 

As  you  may  also  recall,  there  were 
three  main  items  in  the  original  bill  over 
the  budget,  namely,  $350  million  for  ur- 
ban renewal  for  the  cities,  $350  million 
in  matching  grant  funds  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  for  the  rural  areas 
and  smaller  communities,  and  an  addi- 
tional $105  million  for  veterans'  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care. 

The  mayors  of  the  cities  have  insisted 
that  more  money  is  needed  for  urban  re- 
newal. The  water  and  sewer  facihties 
item  was  increased  and  voted  on  in  the 
House  and  again  in  the  Senate.  There  is 
a  clearly  demonstrated  need  for  more 
funds  for  medical  care  for  veterans  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  and  other  veter- 
ans. Both  the  House  and  Senate  in- 
creased the  budget  item  for  veterans' 
medical  care,  and  the  original  bill  sent 
to  the  President,  and  this  bill  too,  carries 
a  total  of  $1,857,200,000  for  veterans 
medical  care,  which  is  $105  million  over 
the  Presidents  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  reduc- 
tions but  we  have  not  cut  any  funds  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  programs. 
So,  we  have  essentially  the  same  bill,  with 
just  two  reductions.  We  have  cut  grants 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  $150 
million  and  $150  million  from  the  urban 
renewal  program,  a  total  reduction  of 
$300  million  from  the  amount  contained 
in  the.vetoedbill. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  basi- 
cally a  split  and  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. 

I  repeat,  the  bill  is  $300  million  below 
the  bill  that  was  not  approved. 
Now.  to  those  Members  who  want  to 
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to  their  respective  districts  and 

about  economy,  you  can  point  with 

to  the  fact  that  you  have  cut  back 

million,  or  more  than  one-quarter 

dollars.  For  those  Members  who 

r  to  say,  "We  need  more  money  for 

renewal    and    water   and   sewer 

."  I  would  point  out  that  this  bill 

million  over  the  budget.  This, 

is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  concerning  ex- 

itures  or  budget  outlays — and  this 

iey  point  wliich  seemingly  was  not 

over  too  well  when  the  original 

as  pending  before  the  House — there 

ae  $1.8  million  less  expenditures  in 

Jill  than  was  proposed  in  the  Presi- 

s  budget. 

is  no  provision  in  the  bUl  re- 

that  any  of  the  funds  be  ex- 

,  of  course,  there  are  a  few  items 

as  compensation  and  pensions  for 

,  which  are  required  by  law. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  three 

items  in  the  bill  where  increases 

provided,  urban  renewal,  water  and 

grants,  and  veterans'  medical  care. 

made  no  change  in  the  veterans' 

care  item.  We  have  made  a  re- 

of  $300  million  in  the  other  two 
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Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  on 
f  oor  previously,  the  House  approved 
'ull   amount   authorized   for   basic 
and  sewer  grants.  We  all  know, 
that  subsequently   the  House 
another  bill  increasing  the  au- 
thorisation by  a  substantial  amount. 

Chairman,  the  new  year  will  soon 
uijon  us.  The  committee  will  again  be 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
Independent   agencies   and   the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velotpnent.  We  believe  this  new  bill  rep- 


resents a  sound  compromise.  Because  of 
the  lateness  in  the  year  and  the  fact  that 
the  various  agencies  covered  by  this  bill 
have  been  operating  under  a  continuing 
resolution  since  July  1,  we  urge  approval 
of  this  new  appropriation  bill  and  urge 
its  acceptance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  of  this  cut — 
and,  of  course,  it  is  still  $241  million  over 
the  budget  and  $753  million  over  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses last  year — but  how  much  of  this 
cut  will  be  restored  in  the  oncoming 
deficiency  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  supple- 
mental request  is  yet  to  be  considered. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon)  ,  is  here  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  will  make  a  statement. 
However,  all  of  the  annual  appropriation 
bills  will  have  passed  the  House  with  the 
one  now  before  us  but  there  will  be  one 
supplemental  wrap-up  bill  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  will  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  subcommittee.  In  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  by  the  entire  Congress.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  as  to 
what  might  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  reference  to  the  supplemen- 
tal bill,  or  what  will  be  done  in  the  other 
body.  However,  I  would  like  to  again  point 
out  that  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
is  estimated  to  require  $1.8  million  less 
in  expenditures  in  1971  than  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
fuither,  very  briefly? 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Surely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  refresh  my  memory  as  to  why  the 
increase  of  ^.5  million,  for  a  total  of 
$58,781,000  in  the  participation  sales  in- 
sufficiencies? What  is  that  all  about? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  this  is  interest 
cost  to  the  Government  under  the  partic- 
ipation certificate  sales  program.  This  is 
a  contractual  commitment.  When  GI 
mortgages  or  other  housing  mortgages 
are  pledged  to  holders  of  participation 
certificates,  the  interest  from  these 
mortgages  are  usually  less  than  the 
yield  of  the  certificates.  The  amount  in 
this  bill  is  to  make  up  tliat  difference. 
This  is  a  contractual  obhgation  of  the 
Government  that  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  the  $58,781,000  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  interest 
rates  under  the  law  and  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government — the  inter- 
est rates  on  the  securities  or  whatever 
they  may  be? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Right  on  that  point,  be- 
fore I  use  any  of  my  time,  I  think  it 
should  be  said  that  the  figures  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  represent 
obligations  on  past  transactions.  This 
program  has  been  terminated,  and  we 
are  not  incurring  any  insufficiencies  on 
new  participation  certificate  sales. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  summarizing  my  remarks,  I 
would  Uke  to  include  a  table  of  the  items 
in  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT     INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1971  (H.R.  19830) 


/  ierKy  and  item 


Amended 

budget  esti- 

New  budget        mates  of  new 

(obligational)     budget  (obliga- 

authority,      tional)  author- 

1970  I  ity,  1971 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


Recommended 

in  original 

House  bill  for 

1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  original 

Senate  bill  for 

1971 

(5) 


New  bill  compared  with: 


Amounts  in 

vetoed  bill 

(H.R.  17548) 

(6) 


Recommended        New  budget 
in  new  House      (obligational)        Budget  estl- 
bill  for  1971    auttiority,  1970      mate  for  1971 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Vetoed  bill 
(H.R.  17548) 

(10) 


TITLE  I 
I  DEPENDENT  OFFICES 
lichian  Regional  Commission 

jnd  cipentet 

il  Ser/ice  Commission 


I  ind  expenses: 

App  opriation 

"  I  (  ansfef 

under  special  acts 

Govefnir  >nt  payment  for  annuitants, 

empio  eestieatth  benefits 

to  civil  service  retirement 

fi  lability  fund 

labor  Relations  Council, 
i  and  expenses 


43.951.221 

(7.995,169) 

1.265.00O 

41.185.000 

230,816,600 

300.000 


al.  Civil  Service 
Commission 


mission  on  Government 
Procurement 


Salaries   nd  expenses. 
Federal  tummumcations  Commission 
Salaries    nd  expenses.. 

Fe<  eral  Power  Commission 
Salaries  \  nd  expenses. 


»90.000              1958.000  1958.000  $958,000  J958.000  J958.000           +J6«,000 

48.619.000  45.800.000  47.800.000  47,577.000  47.577  000  +3  625  779       -$1042  000 

(8.173.000)  (8.173,000)  (8.173.000)  (8,173.000)  (8.173.000)  T+177'831)                   ' 

1.180.000  1.180,000  1.180.000  i.isoiooo  i;i8o;ooo  -85;ooo ::::::::::::::.' 

46.523.000  46,523.000  46.523.000  46,523,000  46,523.000        +5,338.000 

(■) -230,816.000 , 

9M.0O0  700.000  700,000  700.000  700,000  +400.000           -200.000  . 

317,517,821            97,222.000  94.?03.000  96.203.000  95.980.000  95.980.000  -221.537,821         -1,242,000  . 

700,000              1.800,000  1.500,000  1.500.000  1.500.000  1,500,000  +800.000           -300,000. 

24.561.695            24.900,000  24.725.000  24.900.000  24,900.000  24,900,000           +338.305 

18,145.863            18.450.000  18,210.000  18.350,000  18,210,000  18,210.000  +64.137           -240.000  . 
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Agency  and  item 


Amended 

budget  esti- 

New  budget        mates  of  new 

(obligational)     budget  (obliga- 

suthor  ty,      tional)  author- 

1970 1  ity.  1971 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Recommended 

in  original 

House  bill  tor 

1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  original 

Senate  bill  for 

1971 

(5) 


New  bUl  compared  with: 


Amounts  in 

vetoed  bin 

(H.R.  17548) 

(6) 


Recommended        New  budget 
in  new  House      (obligational)        Budget  esti- 
bfll  for  1971    authority.  1970      mate  for  1971 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Vetoed  bUl 
(H.R.  17548) 

(10) 


Federal  Trade  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

General  Services  Administration 

Operating  expenses.  Public  Buildings 

Service - - 

Repair  and  improvement  of  public 

buildings - 

Construction,  public  buildings 
proiects - 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings 
proiects. —    

Payments,  public  buildings  purchase 
contracts.- 

Expenses,  U.S.  court  facilities 

Operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply 
Service 

Operating  expenses.  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service 

National  historical  publication  grants. 

Operating  expenses,  Transportation 
and  Communications  Service  - 

Operating  expenses.  Property  Man- 
agement and  Disposal  Service 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 
Administrator  .. . .. 

Allowances  and  office  staff  for  former 
Presidents 

Administrative  operations  fund  (Mmi- 
tation  on  administrative  expenses)  . 

Total.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration  .. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Research  and  development 

Construction  of  facilities . 

Research  and  program  management.. 

Total.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration... 

National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance 

Salaries  and  expenses 375.000 

National  Science  Foundation 

Salaries  and  expenses 438,000.000 

Scientific  activities  (special  foreign 
currency  programs) 2.000,000 

Total.  National  Science 
Foundation 440.000,000 

Renegotiation  Board 

Salariesand  expenses 4.110.000 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Salariesand  expenses 21.904.977 

Selective  Service  System 
Salariesand  expenses 76.753.000 

Veterans'  Administration 

Compensation  and  pensions 5.314.400,000 

Readjustment  benefits. 1.069,700.000 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities..  7.253.000 

Medical  care 1.683,311.067 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 68.783.131 

Medical  administration  and  miscel- 
laneous operating  expenses 17.905.000 

General  operating  expenses 241.731.719 

Construction  of  hospital  and 

domiciliary  facilities 69.152,000 

Grants  for  construction  State  extended 

care  facilities.. 4,000.000 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the 

Philippines.. 1.362,000 

Payment  of  participation  sales 

insufficiencies 5,716,000 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 

(limitation  on  obligations) (425.000.000) 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration.      8.473,313,917 

Total.  Independent  Offices, 
title  I 13,709,840.486 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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$20,889,213 

$21,375,000 

$20,500,000 

$20,500,000 

$20,500,000 

$20,500,000 

-$389,213 

-$875,000 

. 

314.222.000 

344,153.000 
83,280.000 

101.664.500 

14.000,000 

2,400,000 

1,463,000 

83,513,000 

24,695,000 
350,000 

6.478.000 
3  33,079,000 

1.215.000 

303.000 

(28,561.000) 

696.593.500 

335,250,000 
83.280,000 

142.024.300 

14.000.000 

2.400.000 

1.000.000 

83.346,000 

24,485,000 
350,000 

6,478,000 

31,000,000 

1,000,000 

303,000 

(28.500,000) 

724.916.300 

344.153.000 
83.280.000 

120.672.500 

14,000.000 

2,400,000 

1,463,000 

83,346,000 

24,485,000 
350,000 

6,478,000 

31,000.000 

1.215.000 

303.000 

(28.500.000) 

713.145.500 

340.350.000 
83.280.000 

133,560.300 

14.000,000 

2.400.000 

1.000,000 

83,346,000 

24.485,000 
350,000 

6,478,000 

31.000.000 

1.215,000 

303.000 

(28.500.000) 

721.767.300 

340.350.000 
83.280.000 

133.560,300 

14.000.000 

2,400,000  . 
1,000,000 
83,346,000 

24,485,000 
350.000  . 

6.478.000 

31.000.000 

1.215.000 

303.000 

(28.500.000) 

721.767.300 

+26.128.000 
+21,680.000  . 
+  107,027,300 
-1  2.629.000  . 

-3,803,000 

61.600.000 

26.533.000 

+31,895,800 

11.371.000 

2.400.000 

1,250.000 

-250,000 
+  1.400.000 

+  1.500.000 

-463.000 

81,946.000 

-167.000 

22,985.000 

-210,000 

350.000 

6.678.000 

-200.000  . 
-i  1.204.000 
-782.000  . 
-32.000  . 
(  +  14.310,000) 

29.796.000 

-2,079,000 

1.997.000 

335,000 

(14.190.000) 

(-61,000)....."... 

561,463.000 

+160.304.300 

+25,173,800 

.       3.006.000.000 
63.233,000 

2.606.100.000 

34,600,000 

692,300,000 

2.500.000.000 

18.27b.000 

678.725.000 

2.606.100.000 

34.478.000 

678,725  000 

2.565.000,000 

24,950,000 

678.726.000 

2,565,000,000 

24,9i0.000 

678.725.000 

-441.000.000 
-28.283.000 
-11.258.000 

-41.100.000  

-9.650.000 

689.983.000 

-13.575,000 

3.749.216,000 

3.333,000,000 

3.197.000,000 

3,319,303,000 

3,268,675,000 

3,268,675.000 

-480,541,000 

-64.325,000 

500,000 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 


511,000.000 
2.000.000 


495.000.000 
2.O0O.0OO 


520.500.000 
2,000.000 


513,000.000 


497,000,000 


522,500,000 


511.000.000 
2.000.000 

513,000,000 


4,235.000 


4.110.000 


4.235.000 


4.235.000 


21.916,000 


21,716,000 


21,716.000 


21.716,000 


500,000  +125,000. 

511.000.000        +73.000.000 

2.000.000 

513.000.000       +73,000,000 

4,235,000  +125,000 

21,716,000         -188,977  -200,000 


76,000.000 


75.000.000 


75.000.000 


75,000.000 


75,000,000        -1,753,000 


-1.000,000  „ 


5.456.600.000  5.456.600.000  5.456.600.000  5.456.600.000  5.456  600  000  +142  200  000 

M.354.500.000  1.354.500.000  1,354.500,000  1,354.500.000  1 354  500'000      +284^00  000 

5.100.000  5.100.000  5.100,000  5,100.000  5100000          -2153000  

'1.752.200.000  1.777.200.000  1.857.200.000  1.857,200.000  1 857'2O0'O00  +173'888'933  ■■+i05'C»o'6M"' 

59,200.000  59,200,000  59,200.000  59;200;000  59;200,000  +416:869  ...!.„._.: 

19.100.000  19.100,000  19.100.000  19.100.000  19  100  000  +1195  000 

239,200.000  239.200,000  239.200.000  239.2oo;ooo  239;2oo'.ooo  -2;53i;7i9 :::;:::::::::::: 

59.000.000  59.000.000  79.000.000  59.000,000  59,000.000       -10.152.000 

7.500,000  7  500,000  7.500  000  7.500.000  7.500.000         +3  500.000 

2.000.000  2,000,000  2,000,000  2,000,000  2,000,000            +*38,000 

6,128.000  6.128,000  6,128.000  6.128,000  6,128.000           +412.000 

Language  (350.000,000)  (350.000.000)  (350.000.000)  (350,000.000)  (-75.000,000)  (+350,000,000). 

8.960.528,000  8,985,528,000  9,085.528  000  9,065.528,000  9,065,528.000  +592.214^      +105.000.000 

13,770,477.500  13.665.866  300  13  904.338.500  13.832.469.300  13,832.469.300  +122.628.814        +61,991,800 


3^736 


TITLE  II 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

ouncil  on  Environmental  Quality 

and  Office  ot  Environmental 

Quality 

Sa  aries  and  expenses 


ational  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council 

Sauries  and  expenses 

fice  of  Emergency  Preparedness 


fiesand  expenses... 

Oejense  mobilization  functions  of 
I  ederal  agencies 


Sa  a 


Saa 


)ffice  of  Science  and  Technology 
ries  and  expenses 

of  Telecommunications  Policy 
ries  and  expenses 

Total.  Executive  Office  ot  the 
President 


Ofice 


Fui  ds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Ap  lalachian  regional  development 

I  rograms      .   . 

ister  relief. 


Reiea 


Lov  - 


Cr 

Col 


ip< 
ra 

I, 


Op<  1 


Sal. 
d 
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Asency  and  item 


Amended 
budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
New  budget     budget  (obllga- 
(obligational)      tional)  author- 
19701  ity,  1971 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


Recommended 

in  original 

House  bill  for 

1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  original 

Senate  bill  tor 

1971 

(5) 


Amounts  in 

vetoed  bill 

(H.R.  17548) 

(6) 


New  bill  compared  with: 

Recommended        New  budget 
in  new  House      (obligational)        Budget  esti- 
bill  for  1971    authority.  1970      male  for  1971 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Vetoed  bi  I 
(H.R.  17543) 

(10) 


$350,000 


'$1,500,000 


549,000 

5,290,000 
3.250.623 


560,000 

■6.005,000 
3,130.000 


{650,000 

400.000 

5,290,000 
3,130,000 


J  1.500.000 

560,000 

5,890,000 
3,130,000 


J1,000,000 

500.000 

5,890,000 
3,130.000 


Jl.000.000 

500.000 

5.890,000 
3.130,000 


+$650,000         -$500,000 


-49,000 

+600,000 
-120.623  . 


-60.000 


-115,000 


Total.  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness 


8,540.623 


9,135,000 


8,420.000 


9,020.000 


9.020,000 


9.020,000 


+479,377 


-115,000 


1,958,CC0 

1.795,000 
13,192,623 


2,175,000 

3,300.CC0 
16,670,000 


2,0C0.CC0 

1.795,CC0 
13.265.000 


2,175.CC0 

3,3C0.CC0 
16.555.000 


2.1CC.CC0 

2.C00,C0O 
14.620,000 


2,1C0,CC0 

2,CC0,CG0 
14.620,000 


+142.CC0 


-75,CC0  . 


+205.CC0         -1,3C0.CC0 
+1,427,377        -2,050.000  . 


282.500.000 
245.000.000 


295,500,000 
65.000.000 


291.500,000 
65,000.000 


295.500.000 
65,000,000 


293,500,000  293,500,000        +11,000.000 

65.000.000  65.000,000      -180.000.000 


-2,000,000 


Total,  funds  appropriated  to 
the  President 


527.500.000 360.500.000  356,500.000  360.500,000  358,500,000  358,500,000     -169,000.000         -2,000,000, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Civil  Defense 

ration  and  maintenance 
rch.  shelter  survey  and  marking. 


49.658.000 
20.050.000 


50.100,000 
23,700,000 


50,000.000 
22.000,000 


Total,  Civil  Defense.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
tOUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

gency  health 

Total,  titlell        ..      

TITLE  III 

ARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

enewal  and  Housing  Assistance 


69,708,000 


4,083.000 
614.483.623 


73.800.000 


3.755.000 
45T725,000^ 


T 


72,000.000 


51.000.000 
22.000.000 


73.000.000 


50.100.000 
22,000,000 


50.100,000 
22,000,000 


+  442,000 
+  1,950.000         -1,700,000 


3,500,000 
445,265700O 


3,755,000 
453,810,000 


72,100,000 


3,755,000 
448,975.000 


72,100,000         +2,392,000         -1,700,000 


3,755,000 
448,975,000 


-328,000 
-165.508,623 


-5,750,000 


s  for  neighborhood  facilities 

3|ka  housing. .  _ , 

n  renew;]  programs 

Reltbihlation  loan  fund 

rent  public  housing  annual  con- 

butions  , 

Is  for  tenant  services     .- 

ege  housing: 

creased  limitation  for  annual 

contract  authorization  

(fumulative  limitauon  for  annual 

contract  authorization) 

Afcpropriation  for  payments .. 

Sal  ries  and  expenses,  renewal  and 
hpusing  assistance. 


40,000,000 

1,000,000 

•1,000.000,000 

45.000,000 

471.500,000 


(11.500.000) 

(17,000,000) 
2,500.000 

39,508.000 


40.000.000 

1.000.000,000 
35.000.000 

654,500.000 
5,000,000 


(9,300.000) 

(26.300.000) 
2,500,000  . 

45.000.000 


Total,  renewal  and  housing 
assistance 

Metropolitan  Development 


1,601.508.000        1.782,000,000 


40,000,000 

i,ooo  000,000 

35,000.000 
654.500.000 


(7.200.000) 
(24,200,000) 

41,000,000 

1.770.500.000 


40000,000 

1.700000.000 
35,000,000 


40,000,000 

1,350.000.000 
35.000000 


40,000000 

-1,000,60 

1,200,000,000  +200,OOL,000      +200.000  000     -$150  000000' 

35,000.000  -10,000,000 


654,500.000  654,500,000  654,500  000      +181000  000 

5.000,000 '--.'.....      -i.m.m 


prehensive  planning  grants 

munity  development  training  and 

ban  fellowship  programs , 

community  assistance 

space  land  programs 

Grafts   lor   basic   water  and   sewer 
ilities...      .     

Grafts  to  aid  advance  acquisition  of 


i  nd. 


rres  and  expenses,  metropolitan 
•velopment.    


50,000.000 

3,500,000 

2,500.000 

75,000,000 

135.000.000 

2.500.000 

7.980.700 


60,000,000 

3,500,000 
10,000,000 
75,000,000 

150,000,000 


50,000,000 

3,500,000 

5.000,000 

75000.000 

500.000.000 


(9,300  000) 
(26.300,000) 

45,000,000 

2.479,500,000 

50,000,000 

3,500.000 
5.000.000 
75.000,000 

500,000.000 


(9,300.000) 
(26.300,000) 

43,500.000 

2,123.000.000 

50.000,000 

3,500.000 

5,000.000 

75,000,000 

500.000,000 


(9,300.000)      (-2,200,000) 

(26,300000)  (+9,300,000) 
-2,500,000          -2,500,060 '. 

43.500.000         +3.992.000         -1.500.00 

1.973.000,000  +371,492.000     +191.000.000      -15O000000 


50,000.000 -10.000.000 

+2.566,660      —V.wa'mi. 

350,000000 


3,500,000 
5.000.000 
75.000000 


1.700,000 


8.000,000 


8,700.000 


Total. 


276.480,700 


307,200,000 


641,500,000 


642.200.000 


8.000.000 
641,500.000 


8,000.000 


+215.000,000      +200,000.000 
-2.500  000 

+19.300  -700.000 


-150.000,000 


491.500.000      +215,019.300      +184.300,000      -150.000,000 


:  'ootnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Agency  and  item 


0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

19701 

(2) 


Amended 
budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
budget  (obliga- 
tional) author- 
ity, 1971 

(3) 


Recommended 

in  original 

House  bill  tor 

1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  original 

Senate  bill  for 

1971 

(5) 


New  bit!  compared  with: 


Amounts  in 

vetoed  bill 

(H.R.  17548) 

(6) 


(Recommended 

in  new  House 

bill  for  1971 

(7) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1970 

(8) 


Budget  esti- 
mate lor  1971 

(9) 


Vetoed  bill 
(H.R.  17548) 

(10) 


IMcdel  Cities  and  Governmental 
Relations 

Model  cities  programs $575,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  model  cities 
and  governmental  relations: 
Appropriation....................  ^^577,600^ 


$575,000,000        $575,030,000        $575,000,000        $575,000,000        $575,000,000. 


By  transfer. 

Total,  model  cities  and  Govern- 
mental relations 


700,000 
(9.300.000) 


600,000 
(8.300,000) 


600,000 
(8,300,000) 


600,000 
(8,300,000) 


600  000  +$22,400  -$100,000  . 

(8.300!000)      (  +  1.550,000)      (-1,000,000). 


575,577.600  575.700,000  575,600,000  575,600,000  575.600.000  575,600,000 


+22.400 


-100.000  .. 


Urban  Technology  and  Research 


Urban  research  and  technology 25,000,000 

Low-income    housing   demonstration 

programs  (appropriation  to  liqui-  

date  contract  authorization) '(2,000,000). 


55,000,000 


30,000.000 


55.000,000 


30,000,000 


30,000,000         +5,000,000       -25,000.000 . 


Total,   urban  technology  and 
research 


25  000.000 


55.000.000 


30.000  000 


55.000.000 


30,000,000 


30,000,000        +5,000.000       -25,000,000  . 


Mortgage  Credit 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing 
assistance: 
Homeownership  assistance,  in- 
creased lim  tation  for  annual  con- 
tract authorization: 

1971  (125,000,000) 

1972 

(Cumulative  annua  contract 
authorization):  ,       .„ 

197: (195.000.000)     (325.000.000) 

Rental  housing  assistance,  in- 
creased limitation  lor  annual 
authorization: 

1971  (120,000000) 

1972. 

(Cumulative  annual  contract 
authorization): 

1971. - - (190,000.000) 

Appropriation  for  payments. 26,500.000 

Rent  supplement  program: 
Increased  limitation  lor  annual 
contract  authorization: 

1971  (50,000.000) 

1972 -- - 

(Cumulative  annual  contract 
authorization): 

1971.... (122,000.000) 

Appropriation  lor  payments 23,000,000 

Low-  and  moderate-income  sponsor 

fund     - .  2,000,000 

Loans  tor  housing  and  related  facili- 
ties for  elderly  or  handicapped 

families - 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  „    __. 

Housing  Administration 3.500  000  6.290.000 


(140  COO  COO)       (130  000  000)       (130.C00.0C0)       (130.000,000)       (13C.D00.CCC)     (-1  5,CC0,CCC)    (-10,000,000). 
(140',OOOiOOC).  .  . ■- -  -  -  (-140,000,000). 


(325,000.000)       (325.000.000)       (325,000.000)       (325  000.000)  (+130,000,000). 


(145  000  000)       (135  000,000)       (135,000  000)       (135.000,000)       (135.000.000)  (+15.000.000)     (-10.000,000). 
(145'.OO0.0O0)... (-145.000,000). 


(325  000  000)        (325.000.000)        (325,000,000)        (325,000,000)        (325,000,000)  (+135, 000,000) 
■'115,100.000  115.100.000  115.100.000  115.100,000  115,100,000        +88,600,000  .. 


(75.000,000) 
(75,000,000). 


(50,000.000)  (75.000,000)  (55.000.000) 


(55.000.000)      (+5,000,000)    (-20,000,00). 
(-75,000,000). 


(197,000,000) 
46,600  000 

5,000,000 


(172,000,000) 
46,600,000 

3,000,000 


Total,  mortgage  credit... 

Federal  Insurance  Administration 
Flood  insurance 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 

Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity... 
Departmental  Management 


General  administration 

Regional  management  and  services. .. 
Woriiing  capital  fund 


55.000.000  172,990,000 


2,428,500 


6.391,400 


6.050,000 


11,300,000 


3,500.000 
168,200,000 

5.000.000 

7.000.000 


(197.000,000) 
46.000.000 

3,000,000 


25,000,000 

6.290,000 

1)5,990.000 

5.000.000 

11.300.000 


(177,000,000) 
46,600,000 

3,000,000 


10,000,000 
3,500,000 


(177,000,000)    (  +  55,000,000)    (-20,000,000). 
46,600,000        -^23,60O,OOO 


3,000,000 

10,000,000 
3,500,000 


+1,000,000 
+  10,000,000 


-2,000.000  , 

+  10,000.000 
-2.790,000 


178,200.000 


178.200.000     +123,200,000        +5.210.000 


5,000.000 


8,000.000 


5,000,000         +2,571.500 


-1.050.000 


8.000,000         +1.608,600         -3.300.000  .. 


9,559,500 
11,155.000 
4,338.000. 


9.200,000 
14.550.000 


9,000,000 
13.500.000 


9,000,000 
14.500.000 


9.000,000 
14,000,000 


9,000,000 
14,000,000 


-559,500 
-h2.845.000 
-4.338,000  . 


-200,000 
-550,000 


Total  departmental  manage- 
ment  


25.052,500 


23,750,000 


22,500,000 


23,500,000 


23,000,000 


23,000.000 


-2.052.500 


-750.000 


Participation  Sales 

Payment  of  participation  sales 
insufficiencies. 

Special  Institutions 

National  homeownership  founda 


56.238.000 


58.781.000 


58,781,000 


58,781,000 


58,781,000 


58,781,000 


+2,543,000 


250,000 


-250,000 


Total,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — 
Title  III 2,623,676,700 


2,993,021,000        3,279,081,000        4,046,871,000        3,643.081.000        3,343,081,000     +719,404,300     +350.060.000    -$300,000,000 


TITLE  IV 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

I  nterest  adjustment  payments .      "  250.000.000 

Revolving  fund. 8,400,000 


250,000,000 


85,000,000 


85,000,000 


r85,000,000      -165,000,000 
-8,400,000 


Total  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority— Title  IV 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


8,400,000  250,000,000 


250.000,000 


85,000,000 


85,000.000       +76,600,000     -165,000.000 


38738 


TITLE  IV— Continued 
CORPORATIONS— Continued 
Fe  eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board— (k)ntinued 


Adm  nistrativeand  Nonadministrative 
Ex  )enses(Limitation  on  Accounts ot 
Co  poiate  Funds  To  Be  Expended) 

Fede  al  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 
Ad  ninistrative  expenses   .. . 
No  ladmmistrative  expenses. . . 

Fede  al  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Co  poration 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

levelopment: 
Ho|isin|!  for  tt)e  elderly  or 

andicapped 

Colege  housing  loans. 

Pu  ilic  facility  loans 

Re  giving  fund  (liquidating 

rograms). 
Fe  eral  Housing  Administration: 

kdministrative  expenses. 

lonadministrative  expenses 
Go  ernment  National  Mortgage 

issociation. 

otal.  administrative  and  non- 
administrative  expenses- 
Title  IV 


;rand  total,  all  titles,  new  budget 
(obligatwnal)  authority 
Consisting  of— Appropriations  . 


i| 


sune 
the 


»[r. 


prit 
1971 


port 
tioii 
I 
abl ; 


the 
pro  I' 


bill 
an([ 


for 
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Agency  and  item 


0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

19701 

(2) 


Amended 
budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
budget  (obliga- 
tional) author- 
ity, 1971 

(3) 


Recommended 

in  original 

House  bill  for 

1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  original 

Senate  bill  for 

1971 

(5) 


New  bill  compared  with: 


Amounts  in 

vetoed  bill 

(H.R.  17548) 

<6) 


Recommended 

in  new  House 

bill  for  1971 

(7) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority.  1970 

(8) 


Budget  esti- 
mate for  1971 

<9) 


Vetoed  bill 
(H.R.  17548) 

(10) 


($5,716,082) 
(14,125,000) 

(384,000) 


({6,625.000) 
(14,700,000) 

(408,000 


(J5,75O.O0O) 
(14,700,000) 

(408,000) 


(J6,625,000) 
(14,700,000) 

(408,000) 


(J6,625,000) 
(14,700,000) 

(408,000) 


(1.200,000) 
(1.175,000) 
(1.055,000) 

(850,000) 
(1,000,000) 
(1,400,000) 

(850,000) 
(1,000,000) 
(1,200,000) 

(850,000) 
(1,000,000) 
(1,200,000) 

(850,000) 
(1,000,000) 
(1,200,000) 

(106,700) 

(125,000) 

(125,000) 

(125,000) 

(125,000) 

(12,950,000) 
(110,175,000) 

(13,800,000) 
(125,550,000) 

(13,500,000) 
(112,000,000) 

(13,500,000) 
(125,550,000) 

(13,500,000) 
(118,775,000) 

(5,000.000) 


(6,600,000) 


(6,600,000) 


(6,600,000) 


(6.600,000) 


(151,886,782)       (171,058,000)       (156,133,000)       (170,558,000)       (163,783,000) 


($6,625,000)       (  r$908,918) 

(14,700,000)        (-t- 575,000) 

(408,000)         (-1-24,000).., 

(850,000)        (-350,000) 

(1,000,000)        (-175,000) 

(1,200,000)  (-fl45,000)       (-$200,000). 

(125,000)  (-(-18,300)     -- .   .     . 

(13.500,000)  (-f- 550,000)        (-300,000) 

(118,775,000)  (4-8,600,000)      (-6.775,000) 

(6,600,000)      (-t  1,600,000) 

(163,783,000)  (-1-11,896,218)      (-7.275,000) 


16  956  400,809 
(16,956,400,809) 


17  468,223  500       17,390,212,300       18.655,019,500       18.009,525,300       17  709  525  300      -(-753  124  491      -f241,301,800    -$300,000,000 
(17,468,223,500)    (17.390,212,300)   (18,655,019,500)   (18,009,525,300)   (17,709,525.300)  (-(-753,124,491)  (-(-241,301,800)  (-300,000,000) 


Grand  total. 


(16,956,400,809)   (17,468,223,500)   (17  390,212,300)   (18,655,019,500)   (18,009,525,300)   (17,709,525,300)  (-(-753,124,491)  (-(-241,301,800)  (-300,000.000 


I  eludes  all  supplemental  appropriation  acts  of  1970. 
ic.  103  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Amendments  of  1969  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea  ury  to  make  annual  payments  from  general  revenues  as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Com  lission.  , 

'  i  iflects  increase  of  $600,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  91  305. 
•R  iflects  increase  of  $275,500,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  91  312. 
<  n  sflects  increase  of  $50,000,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  91  -294.  | 


'  Reflects  increase  of  $800,000  contained  in  S.  Doc.  91^7. 
'  Reflects  increase  of  $600,000  contained  in  S.  Doc.  91  88. 

Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1970,  provided  in  1969  act;  $750,000,000. 
'  Provided  by  transfer  from  "Urban  Research  and  Technology." 
1"  Reflects  increase  of  $10,500,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  91-273. 
>>  Estimate  contained  in  S.  Doc.  91  85. 


*[r.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
map,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
Committee  on   Appropriations,    the 
ger^tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahoni. 

APPROPBWTION      BnXS      FOR      FISCAL      YEAR 
1971 

.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
per^ding  independent  offlces-HUD  bill  is 
.    the    House    will    have    initially 
cleired  all  of  the  regular  annual  appro- 
tion  bills  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  sent  them  to  the  other  body.  I, 
thei-efore.  thought  it  would  be  well  at  this 
poipt  in  the  Record  to  give  a  status  re- 
as  to  the  various  aruiual  appropria- 
bills  which  have  been  considered, 
would  think  that  there  is  no  reason - 
doubt  but  that  the  pending  bill,  if 
api^roved  by  the  Congress  in  substantially 
form  in  which  it  now  is,  would  be  ap- 
ed by  the  President. 

the  final  cleanup  supplemental 

remains  to  be  reported  to  the  House, 

on  that  we  expect  to  conclude  all 

he4rings  tomorrow  and  get  the  bill  ready 

reporting  in  approximately  2  weeks. 

BILLS    IN    THE    HOUSE 

might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Holise  this  year  passed  all  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  1971  before  the 
bei  inning  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1 
wit  ti  the  exception  of  two.  The  Labor- 
HEW  bill  was  passed  on  July  23;  the 
defense  bill,  because  of  the  related  au- 
thorization bill  delay,  was  not  passed 
uni  il  October  8. 


Only 


As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  said,  the  pending  Inde- 
pendent Offices-HUD  bill  has  been  re- 
vised downward  by  $300  million  from  the 
total  of  the  vetoed  bill  which  it  replaces. 

Omitting  the  vetoed  bill  and  instead 
considering  the  pending  bill,  the  House, 
in  the  14  regular  annual  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  has — 

Billion 
Considered  budget  requests  lor  new 

spending  authority  of $137.  4 

.'Vpproved  135.0 

For  a  net  reduction  of —2.4 

The  precise  reduction  is  $2,443,352,005. 

Eleven  of  the  14  bills  as  passed  by  the 
House — again,  including  the  pending  in- 
dependent oflSces-HUD  bill — were  below 
the  budget  requests;  three  were  above — 
Education ;  Labor-HEW ;  and  the  bill  now 
pending. 

BILLS    ENACTED 

Seven  of  the  14  regular  annual  bills 
for  fiscal  1971  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  They  carried  a  grand  total  new 
budget  spending  authority  of  $18.1  bil- 
lion, some  $230  million — net — above  the 
related  budget  requests.  Six  of  the  seven 
bills  were  below  the  budget;  the  educa- 
tion bill  was  $453  million  above  the 
budget. 

BILLS    STILL    PENDING 

Three  of  the  seven  regular  bills  still 
not  finally  cleared  are  pending  in  con- 
ference. 

The  conferees  met  today  on  the  mili- 
tary coiistruction  appropriation  bill,  and 
we  expect  to  file  the  report  on  it  later 


today.  It  will  be  under  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  has 
now  passed  the  other  body.  In  its  pres- 
ent form  it  is  $444  million  over  the 
House-passed  bill;  $510  million  over  the 
budget  requests.  The  House  version  was 
$92  million  above  the  budget.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  the  final  conference  total 
will  also  be  above  the  budget. 

The  agriculture  appropriation  bill  is 
also  pending  in  conference.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  about  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
House-passed  bill;  $727  million  over  the 
budget  requests.  The  Senate  considered 
a  supplemental  budget  request  that  was 
not  presented  to  the  House.  The  House 
version  was  $81  million  under  the  related 
budget  requests. 

We  would  hope  to  be  able  to  confer  on 
both  the  Labor-HEW  and  Agriculture 
bills  next  week. 

IN     THE    SENATE 

Three  of  the  regular  bills  are  still  in 
the  other  body.  Two  of  them — transpor- 
tation and  foreign  assistance — are  to  be 
reported  from  committee  today.  The  De- 
fense bill  is  scheduled  to  be  reported 
next  week. 

I  am  also  advised  that  it  is  the  plan 
to  schedule  all  three  of  those  bills  for 
floor  action  in  the  latter  part  of  next 
week. 

The  Senate  must,  of  course,  also  con- 
sider and  pass  this  new  independent  of- 
fices-HUD  bill  and  the  cleanup  sup- 
plemental bill. 

In  the  bills  which  it  has  passed — there 
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are  U  of  them,  including  the  vetoed  in-  Mr.  MAHON.  The  fiscal  future,  I  would 

dependent  offlces-HUD  bill — the  Senate  say  from  my  standpoint  at  this  time, 

total  is  somewhat  more  generous  than  looks  very  bleak. 

the  House.  In  the  11  bills,  coimting  the  As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  is  antici- 

Senate  version  of  the  vetoed  independ-  pated  that  the  President,  in  submitting 

ent   offices-HUD    bill,    the    other   body  his  fiscal  1972  budget  in  January  or  Feb- 

has —  ruary  of  next  year,  is  going  to  plan  for 

Billion  a  large  budget  deficit.  I  understand  it  is 

Considered    new     budget     authority  contemplated  that  overall  budget  spend- 

spending  requests  of $64.0  ^^  ^^^^  ^^jj  ^  recommended  at  a  level 

Approved  —  --- O7.o  ^  ^          ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  billion  above 

For  a  net  Increase  CI jj.u  i...,i_j     i           -.■       * 

the  level  of  probable  budget  spendmg  for 

The  precise  net  increase  by  the  other  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  that  it  would 
body  in   the    11   bills   is    $2,988,847,832.  be  planned  that  the  Federal  Government 
Omitting  the  vetoed  independent  offices-  would  spend  money  as  though  we  had  so- 
HUD  bill,  the  net  increase  by  the  Senate  called  full  employment,  and  as  though, 
over  the  budget  requests  in  the  other  10  having   so-called   full   employment,   we 
bills  is  $1.8  billion.  would  be  receiving  the  revenue  that  the 
All  of  these  totals  are,  of  course,  open  so-called      full      employment      budget 
to  considerable  adjustment  depending  on  would  bring  to  the  TreasuiT- 
final  conference  actions.  We  do  not  have  a  full  employment  sit- 
in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  uation.  We  will  not  have  these  revenues 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  Treasury.  But  as  I  understand,  the 
we  should  be  able  to  conclude  the  appro-  recommendation    in     the    forthcoming 
priations  business  in  the  next  3  or  4  budget  for  fiscal  1972  may  very  well  pro- 
weeks,  vide  for  the  expenditure  of  these  revenues 
With  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  wluch  otherwise  might  be  assumed  to  be 
we  can.  collected  if  we  liad  full  employment. 
And  we  should.  This  sounds  a  bit  complex,  but  as  I 
THE  PENDING  BILL  Understand  it,  this  is  being  seriously  con- 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  ^^^"'^^^^  °''^  fundamental  premise  on 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  ^'^^^^  Hi!."^^  ^"^^^*  ^^^  ^  ''*^^.^- 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro-  „  ^^•.„^V?^^  of  Tennessee.  Regardmg 
priations,  vield  to  me'  "^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^^  »"^  ^  ^^- 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  Pf^^H.^.V^*  ^^  estimated  that  there  is 
the  distinpuished  gentleman  from  Iowa.  ^^8°";°°°  ^^t^  'u-,^"^^^'  °""''P  ^°''I^' 
Mr.    GROSS.    Could    the    gentleman  cal  19-1  in  this  biU  than  was  planned  by 

say — and  I  addressed   the   question  to  ,,  ^^l„^i"     „     ^, 

the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub-  _  ^^-  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  from 

committee  a  moment  ago— as   to  how  Texas  is  saying  that  despite  the  fact  that 

much  of  this  $300  million  cut  would  be  '"■^  ^^®  looking  at  a  deficit  of  somewhere, 

restored   in   the    deficiency   or   supple-  ?^  Probably  somewhere  between  $10  bU- 

mental  bill  that  is  coming  up?  We  are  ^i°"  ^^^  ^^^  ^"-^^^"^  ^"^  perhaps  even 

not  merely  going  through  an  exercise  ^°^^'  ^^^  administration  is  thinking  in 

here  today    are  we?  terms  of  increasing  budgetary  require- 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  can  say  un-  '"^"^^  °/  ^P.^f^"!''^  IT^  $10  billion  or 

equivocably    that    we    are    not    going  '"O^^-  }^  ^hat  what   the  gentleman  is 

through  an  exercise  here  today,  and  that  ^^ii"^;,.TT/^xT  x           »      •      *    ^r. 
the  funds  reduced  here  will  not  be  re-  ^  Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  referring  to  the  new 
stored  in  the  supplemental  bill,  which  ^"^^^et  now  in  preparaton--for  the  fis- 
is  the  next,  and  last,  appropriation  bill  cal  year  1972-which  will  be  submitted 
scheduled  to  be  presented  to  the  House  ^^jl^  '"  ^'^f"^^  ^f™' 
at  this  session.  This  is  a  bona  fide  reduc-  ^J^'  ^,^^^^,2^,  ^V-^' 
tion.  The  bill  is  in  total  higher  than  the  ^^-  ^t"^^'  That  is  correct. 
biU  as  originally  passed  by  the  House,  ^^J""  GROSS    It  still  does  not  make 
and  the  increase  above  the  budget  is  a  much  sense— if  we  are  ever  going  to  bring 
bit   higher    than    the    original    House-  order  out  of  this  chaos  of  deficits  and 
passed  bill  was,  but  it  is  still  $300  million  inflation.  It  does  not  make  very  much 
under  the  vetoed  bUl.  It  was  the  best  sense  going  on  spending  at  that  rate, 
arrangement  that  could  be  worked  out  ,  ^'■-  ^??^-  "  is  very  discouraging 
under  all  the  circumstances.  I  think  the  ]P  "^®  ^^^  ^  ^^°^  ^°  ^he  gentleman  from 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  ^  t'        ^t.      ,j  r    ^-       ^  -^      . 
subcommittee  have  done  a  satisfactory  J  ^^^^  *^^  °^^  fashioned  idea  that  we 
job  in  dealing  with  this  very  difficult  should  not  spend  Federal  funds  in  times 
matter  °i  a  reasonable  degree  of  national  pros- 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  stm  $241  million  T/n^.l^  ^n  \u  h."°'  ^"""^  ^^^  ""^"^^  ^ 
above  the  related  budget  requests  for  w«   L^f  tv?^;.,,  ,ocf 

S  fn  nT  £r^  ^r  SLr  "^r  in  sight.  I  think  this  is  bad  business, 

gress,  m  one  form  or  another.  j  ^j^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  .^ 

GENERAL  BtJDCET  sTTCATioN  AND  oOTLooK  gnjj  facing  to  avold  It,  wc  ought  to  hold 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  see  the  line  as  best  we  can.  That  is  what  we 

any  light  ahead  leading  to  any  possible  are  trying  to  do  although  we  have  not 

time  when  we  might  come  even  close  to  been  too  successful. 

balancing  the  budget  of  this  Govern-  Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 

nient?  further — will  the  gentleman  agree  with 


me  that  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned that  balanced  budgets  are  a  thing 
of  the  past;  that  balancing  of  budgets 
is  a  lost  art? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  almost  so,  because 
since  1930 — in  the  last  40  years — we  have 
only  had  about  eight  or  perhaps  nine 
balanced  budgets.  And  most  of  the  eight 
or  nine  have  been  balanced  by  thin  mar- 
gins. The  aggregate  excess  of  .spending 
over  revenues  has  been  huge ;  in  a  recent 
year  as  high  as  about  $25  billion.  So  this, 
of  course,  is  a  very  disturbing  experience. 

The  national  debt  limit,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  is  now  $395  billion.  The 
present  debt  is  about  $385  billion;  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  year  the  debt  will  go 
up  by  perhaps  $15  billion  or  so,  and  if 
we  have  a  big  budget  deficit  next  year, 
it  v.ill  of  course  go  up  by  probably  a  simi- 
lar amount.  I  feel  certain  the  debt  next 
year  will  go  well  over  $400  billion.  This 
ought  to  be  shocking,  of  course,  to  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  an  early  order  of  busi- 
ne.  s  next  year,  I  take  it,  in  view  of  what 
the  gentleman  has  said — an  early  order 
of  business  next  year  will  be  the  require- 
ment for  a  further  increase  in  the  debt 
cpilin<T? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  imdoubledly  will 
Le  necessary. 

The  next  Congress  will  be  confront€d 
with  another  huge  budget  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1972.  and  there  will  have  to  be  either 
a  sharp  reduction  in  spending  or  some 
way  found  to  raise  additional  revenue, 
or  else  the  debt  limit  must  go  higher  to 
cover  the  borrowings  that  will  be  neces 
sary  to  the  excess  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  ask  this  question  of  either  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  or  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) — if  it  is  not 
true  that  expenditures  which  will  be  au- 
thorized this  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  be  less  than  the  ap- 
proved level  of  the  President's  budget? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  the 
estimate,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  that  the 
expenditures  for  this  bill  are  estimated  to 
be  $1,800,000  less  than  those  estimated  by 
the  President  for  1971. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  the  estimate? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  estimate 
that  this  bill  will  be  $1,800,000  less  in 
expenditures,  or  budget  outlays,  than 
those  estimated  by  the  President  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  distinguished  chairman  is  talking 
about  the  overall  budget  and  appropria- 
tion situation,  including  the  fiscal  1972 
budget  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted. 
There  are  some  14  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  for  fiscal  1971.  I  am  confining 
my  remarks  to  this  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing at  this  time,  which  Is  only  one  of  the 
14  bills,  and  which  relates  only  to  the 
fiscal  1971  budget. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
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[n  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

have  been  saying  for  a  number  of 

^eks  that  in  the  regular  annual  appro- 

ation  bills,  Congress  will  reduce  the 

?sident's  requests  for  new  appropria- 

ti(lns  considered  in  connection  with  those 

s   relating  tc  fiscal  1971.  by  probably 

billion.  Some  of  the  bills  will  be  above 

budget;  a  number  will  be  below  the 

But  as  a  rough  approximation, 

the  aggregate,  in  the  appropriation 

.':.  there  will  be  a  net  reduction  from 

requests  of  perhaps  a  billion  dollars, 

or  take  a  Uttle. 

am  speaking  now  of  the  regular  an- 
1  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1971. 
I  am  speaking  of  new  appropria- 
— the  technical  budget  term  is  "new 
biilget  authority."  I  am  not  referring  to 
e.x  jenditures,  or  "budget  outlays,"  which 
mi  olve  expenditures  not  only  from  new 
ap  jropriations  but  also  from  unexpended 
carryover  balances.  And  may  I  add  that 
not  talking  about  actions  aflfecting 
budget  that  have  been  taken  or  may 
taken  in  non-appropriation  bills  out 
various  legislative  committees  of  both 
Including  those  actions,  the  re- 
will  be  quite  different  as  I  have 
viously  indicated  on  the  floor  and  as 
periodic  budget  "scorekeeplng"  re- 
potts  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tior  of  Federal  Expenditures  disclose, 
the  interest  of  further  clarification, 
lould  also  say  that  when  we  talk  about 
et  deficits,  we  are  referring  to  the 
between  revenues  and  expenditures. 
HOLIFIELD.  I  wanted  to  pin  this 
t  down  because  there  is  going  to  be 
deficit,  and  I  have  heard  various  fig- 
For  example,  I  have  heard  that 
e  will  be  a  deficit  this  year  of  pos- 
r-  $18  billion.  I  have  heard  other  fig- 
Will  the  gentleman  give  us  what, 
lis  opinion,  will  be  the  deficit? 

MAHON.  The  budget  deficit  for 
current  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  some- 
between   $10   and   $20   billion,  I 
estimate. 

HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
t  amount  of  the  deficit  is  caused  by 
lowering  of  income  tax  payments,  cor- 
porate and  individual  income  tax  nay- 
and  a  lowering  of  receipts  as 
heietofore  estimated  by  the  administra- 
tio  1? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Last  February,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1971  overestimated  re- 
cei  )ts  for  fiscal  1971  by  several  billion 
dollars,  and  this  short  fall,  this  reduc- 
below  estimates  in  revenue  is  one  of 
major  reasons  why  we  are  confronted 
I  such  a  huge  deficit, 
so.  last  February  the  President  in 
estimates  for  fiscal  1971  underesti- 
mated expenditures  in  certain  so-called 
un(  ontrollables ;  for  example,  he  under- 
est  mated  by  at  least  $1.8  billion  the  In- 
ter 'st  that  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the 
national  debt.  Interest  on  the  national 
will  require  something  over  $21  bil- 
There  was  a  misestimate  there. 
!re  was  a  misestimate  on  certain  other 
re  grams  of  expenditures  which  were 
mandated  bylaw. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So  in  the  one  in- 
sta  ice  there  is  the  Increase  In  interest 
payments  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
esc|ilatIon  of  Interest  rates  throughout 
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our  economy,  plus  the  other  items  you 
refer  to,  and  in  the  second  instance,  the 
deficit  that  we  are  approaching  is  the 
result  of  a  smaller  input  of  corporate  and 
individual  income  taxes  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  the  economic  situation 
this  country  is  in  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  To  complete  the  picture 
In  this  respect,  I  would  add  that  in  the 
Febi-uary  budget,  or  subsequently,  the 
President  made  certain  legislative  pro- 
posals for  additional  revenues.  If  any  of 
those  fail,  or  fall  short  of  his  recommen- 
dations— as  I  feel  certain  will  be  the 
case — that  will  contribute  to  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  deficit  he  originally 
projected  for  fiscal  1971. 

And  finally,  certain  legislative  bills 
have  either  been  enacted  or  are  in  proc- 
ess of  enactment  that  mandate  ad- 
ditional expenditures  above  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  President. 

All  of  these  classes  of  items  enter  into 
the  final  picture  to  one  extent  or  another. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Stephens). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  get  one  point  straight  in  my  mind,  if 
possible.  When  we  had  this  appropria- 
tion bill  before  the  House  previously,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  $350 
million  for  water  and  sewerage.  That 
provision  was  in  the  bill  which  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  In  the  present  bill  we 
are  adding  $200  million  more  than  the 
original  recommendation  of  $150  mil- 
lion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man was  the  author  of  the  amendment 
which  called  for  an  increase  of  $350  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  estimate  for  grants 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
veto  of  the  bUl.  The  House  approved  the 
amendment  on  a  teller  vote.  We  have  cut 
this  amoimt  by  $150  million.  There  is 
still  $200  million  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $150  million  in  this  bill  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  to  aid  the  small  towns 
and  conununities  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis.  This  is  a  matching  grant  program 
to  provide  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  needed  facilities. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  Ls.  $350  million 
would  be  available.  There  was  $150  mil- 
lion as  originally  recommended  plus  the 
$200  million?  Tliat  leaves  $150  million 
still  unappropriated  from  the  old  au- 
thorization plus  $1  billion  imder  the  new 
authorization. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teiuiessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD.  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee yielding.  I  regret  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  was 
called  off  the  floor  on  an  important  piece 
of  legislative  business,  because  I  did  want 
to  comment  on  something  that  he  said 
a  moment  ago.  As  I  recollect,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said  that  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  action  of  the  Congress  would 


result  in  a  reduction  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  below  the  President's 
budget. 

I  think  that  lay  be  true,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  fair  to  point  out  that 
some  of  the  legislative  committees,  by  ac- 
tion they  have  taken,  ratif.ed  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Senate,  force  addi- 
tional .«;pending  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  then  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  to  come  in  with  supple- 
mentals  which  become  a  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  whether  he  hkes  it  or  not. 
So  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  take  just  the 
basic  budget  as  submitted  in  Januai-y 
and  ignore  other  events,  particularly  the 
action  of  legislative  committees,  because 
the  Increases  in  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures have  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Piesidenfs  final  budget  at  a  subsequent 
date  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  before  closing  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee.  He  and  they  have 
done  a  fine  job.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  CaroUna  iMr.  Jonas  >, 
the  able  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  repeat  an  analysis  of 
what  has  transpired  with  respect  to  this 
bUl  since  it  was  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  previously,  because  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  friend  from  Tennessee,  has  ably 
explained  what  did  happen  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  this  afternoon 
comparable  figures  indicating  changes 
in  the  bill  made  on  the  floor  and  changes 
made  in  the  bUl  in  the  other  body. 

Now  we  are  here  this  afternoon  with  a 
revised  bill,  following  the  veto  of  the 
original  one.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out,  we  had  to  do 
some  compromising.  This  bill  before  us 
today  is  about  $300  million  higher  than 
the  original  bill  as  reported  by  our  sub- 
committee, but  $350  million  was  added  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  one  item,  and 
funds  were  also  added  in  the  VA  pro- 
gram. Then  when  the  bill  got  over  to  the 
coordinate  branch  of  the  Congress,  it  was 
increased  by  more  than  $1  billion — ac- 
tually the  increase  was  $1,264,807,200.  We 
were  able  in  conference  to  reduce  that  in- 
crease to  $654,494,200  so  that  the  bill 
that  emerged  from  conference  was  $541.- 
301,800  above  the  budget.  This  was  the 
bill  the  President  vetoed  and  he  used  his 
veto  authority  because  of  this  very  sub- 
stantial increase  above  budget  requests. 

So  the  bill  that  the  President  vetoed 
was  about  $541  million  above  his  budget. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
said,  we  have  more  or  less  split  the  dif- 
ference. We  reduced  that  $541  million  ex- 
cess by  $300  million,  leaving  a  bill  before 
us  today  which  is  $241  million  above  the 
budget.  But  as  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee has  also  pointed  out,  and  I  think 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind,  our  esti- 
mate of  the  outlays — that  is  the  spend- 
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ing  as  authorized  in  this  bill,  Is  that  it 
will  be  $1,830,000  imder  the  budget. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  spoke 
of  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  increas- 
ing some  of  these  items  above  the 
budget,  and  I  recognize  the  validity  of 
his  statement.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that 
we  have  right  now  before  the  Congress  a 
request  for  another  $1  billion  from  the 
President  for  foreign  aid,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  original  budget  requested 
in  January. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  is  true,  but 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
California,  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  per- 
tinent to  the  discussion  here  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  it  is  perti- 
nent, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
because  the  gentleman  criticized  the 
Congress  for  going  above  the  budget  in 
some  instances,  but  the  President  is  also 
asking  us  to  appropriate  another  billion 
dollars  which  was  not  originally  consid- 
ered in  the  budget.  So  the  shoe  fits  both 
feet,  I  think. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
from  California,  I  am  not  criticizing  any- 
body. I  did  not  criticize  the  Congress.  I 
stated  a  fact. 
Mr.    HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JONAS.  The  fact  is  that  our  sub- 
committee and  the  budget  got  rolled  on 
the  floor  by  this  Hous^  on  one  item  alone 
to  the  extent  of  $350  million. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JONAS.  And  the  other  body  re- 
ported a  bill  which  was  above  the  budget 
by  more  than  $1  billion. 

So  let  the  criticism  fall  where  It  may. 
I  am  not  absolving  anybody  from  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  terrible  fis- 
cal situation  we  are  in  now.  I  believe 
there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  also. 

But  Congress  has  the  final  say-so  and 
we,  therefore,  have  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibihty.  If  we  do  not  like  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing,  the  votes  are  here  to  change 
it.  I  would  invite  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  join  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  our  continuing  effort  to  keep 
spending  under  control  and  discontinue 
the  habit  of  voting  increases  in  bills  as 
reported  by  that  committee  after  long 
and  careful  deliberations. 

Incidentally,  I  read  an  article  on  the 
ticker  this  afternoon  which  said  that  the 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  very  terrible  fiscal  situa- 
tion into  which  we  are  getting  ourselves 
because  of  a  failure  to  operate  our  fiscal 
affairs  as  a  sensible  businessman  would 
operate  his.  We  are  faced  with  a  run  on 
the  dollar.  There  is  a  probability  we  may 
face  the  very  serious  question  of  whether 
we  have  to  devalue  our  currency.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  an  increasing  demand  for 
gold  by  holders  of  dollars  abroad  far  be- 
yond our  ability  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
I  certainly  hope  that,  working  coopera- 
tively and  without  blaming  anybody,  ac- 
cepting part  of  the  responsibility  our- 
selves and  working  in  cooperation  with 


other  agencies  of  the  Government,  we 
can  try  to  restore  the  necessary  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  in  order  to  avoid  a 
catastrophe. 

But  there  is  one  fact  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  during  the  discussion  and  I 
think  it  should  be  in  the  Record.  The 
fact  is  that  House  actions  through  Oc- 
tober 14,  1970,  on  legislative  spending 
bills— those  that  involve  mandatory 
spending  authority — have  increased  the 
President's  requests  for  fiscal  1971  budget 
authority  by  $7,528,335,000.  Over  $5.7 
billion  of  this  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted into  law.  Moreover,  the  House  has 
failed  to  act  on  $4  billion  worth  of  reve- 
nue-producing proposals  requested  by 
the  President. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from 
the  1971  budget  scorekeeplng  report, 
cumulative  to  October  14.  1970.  filed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures,  which  committee 
is  chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahon^,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. These,  therefore,  are  Mr.  Mahon's 
figures  and  not  mine,  but  I  certairUy  be- 
lieve they  are  accurate,  else  they  would 
not  have  been  published  by  the  joint 
Senate-House  committee  which  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Mahon. 

I  support  the  pending  bill  because  it  is 
the  best  we  could  do  in  the  committee. 
To  repeat,  it  is  $300  million  below  the  bill 
that  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  Our 
best  estimate  is  that  it  will  involve  net 
budget  outlays  of  about  $1,800,000  below 
the  budget  estimate  for  cash  outlays. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  sick  and  disabled  veter- 
ans of  America,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
want  to  express  special  appreciation  to 
our  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
recommending  in  H.R.  19830  the  reten- 
tion of  the  additional  $105  million  for  VA 
medical  care  over  the  President's 
amended  budget  request.  This  actually 
results  in  a  $155  million  incresise  over  the 
original  1971  budget  request  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  help  treat  the  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  of  this  Nation,  as  the 
President  amended  his  January  budget 
on  April  2,  1970,  to  provide  for  additional 
VA  medical  care  funds  totaling  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Mr  Chairman,  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
mittee  in  the  House  and  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  in  the  Senate  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  this  increased 
funding  and  the  situation  is  growing 
more  acute  as  each  day  passes.  For 
example,  back  in  July  of  this  year,  fimds 
for  the  dental  care  backlog  for  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $20  million.  The  most  recent 
reliable  estimates  indicate  that  this 
figure  has  increased  to  approximately 
$33  million  because  of  increased  work- 
loads brought  on  by  discharges  from  our 
Armed  Forces  of  additional  personnel 
from  the  Vietnam  war  who  have  be- 
come eligible  for  dental  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $105  mUlion  which 
Congress  has  added  to  the  President's 
amended  budget  request  for  1971  VA 
medical  care  will  not  take  care  of  all  the 
fiscal  problems  presently  existing  in  the 


VA  hospital  program,  and  I  hope  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  will  recognize  this 
fact,  as  they  review  and  compile  the  1972 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
If  they  fail  to  do  so,  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Congress  will  once  again  take  a  very 
close  look  at  their  recommendations  and 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  faith 
with  those  who  have  worn  the  military 
uniform  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mahon > .  the  gentleman  from 
Teiuiessee  (Mr.  Evins».  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  tlie  Inde- 
pendent OflBces  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
JONAS).  As  is  usually  the  case,  this  has 
been  a  bipartisanship  effort  in  this  body 
and  I  want  to  express  by  appreciation  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  continued 
to  unite  in  their  efforts  to  insure  that 
our  Nation's  sick  and  disabled  veterans 
receive  prompt  and  proper  care  in 
our  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
facilities. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  considers  the  new  appropriations 
measure  for  Independent  Offices  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  lop- 
sided priorities  advanced  by  the  budget 
requests. 

While  the  SST  program  was  allotted 
$290  million,  the  earlier  version  of  the 
1971  housing  appropriations  measure  was 
vetoed  because  it  was  $541  million  above 
the  budget  request.  The  overlap  was  in 
three  areas,  urban  renewal,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  and  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

The  new  appropriations  measure  be- 
ing considered  today  reduces  the  amount 
originally  passed  by  Congress  for  urban 
renewal  by  $150  million  and  reduces  by 
a  similar  amount  the  sum  approved  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  Fortunately, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
care  program  was  not  revised  downward, 
and  takes  account  of  the  uigent  need  for 
additional  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  reduction  in  funds 
for  urban  renewal  and  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grants  will  have  ill-effects  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Coming  from  an 
urban  district,  I  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  urban  areas  suffer 
from  an  urban  blight  that  only  suffi- 
cient funding  and  adequate  resources  can 
repair.  Moreover,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  authorizes  housing  pro- 
grams. I  know  that  urban  renewal  plans 
must  be  made  well  in  advance  of  execu- 
tion, and  cutting  back  on  funds  now  will 
imdercut  the  future  development  of  the 
urban-  development  program  signifi- 
cantly. 

Furthermore,  the  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grants  reduced  herein  by 
$150  million  Is  another  program  whose 
progress  will  be  impeded.  Since  appU- 
catlons  presently  far  exceed  appropria- 
tions, the  reduced  funding  will  service  a 
very    limited    number    of    applications. 
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Thtis,  no  anticipation  has  been  made  of 
the  future  need  for  adequate  water  and 
sewer  facilities  throughout  the  Nation. 
C  "ur  critical  domestic  needs  cannot  dis- 
apicar  unaided.  If  they  are  not  im- 
pro  V  ed.  we  will  all  reap  the  ensuing  bit- 
ter harvest. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  i  upport  of  the  Independent  Offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vel)praent  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
yeir  1971.  In  all  candor  I  am  not  en- 
thi  siastic  about  this  bill,  but  I  do  realize 
the  constraints  that  the  members  of  the 
sut  committee  operated  under.  Given  the 
coi  straints,  they  operated  with  consider- 
abj ;  skill. 
3till  this  bill  represents  a  compromise 
ts  current  form.  The  only  reductions 
have  been  made  from  the  previous 
that  was  vetoed  are  S150  million  from 
n  renewal  funds  and  $150  million 
frotn  the  water  and  sewage  sections  of 
bill.  It  was  to  these  two  sections  that 
Congress  ;  dded  funds  to  supplement 
inadequate  administration  budget. 
.  even  with  these  two  reductions 
thife  bill  exceeds  the  President's  request 
foi  urban  renewal  by  $20C  million  and 
wa  ;er  and  sewage  treatment  programs 
by  pbO  million. 

he  Appropriations  Committee  has 
retjained  part  of  the  increases  for  urban 
rei  ewal  and  water  and  sewage  treatment 
prdsrams,  and  for  this  action  my  col- 
lea  gues  on  the  committee  are  to  be  com- 
m€  nded.  However,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
thi  ,t  our  hoiising  pi-oblems  and  our  pol- 
lut  ion  problems  will  not  be  met  by  fervid 
rh(  toric  or  the  establishment  of  various 
paiels  or  commissions,  but  only  by  the 
cr«  ation  of  adequate  housing  for  all  in- 
coiae  levels  and  the  adequate  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewage  treatment 
pU  nts. 

]  t  is  for  this  reason  that  I  fought  to 
ha  re  fimds  increased  for  water  pollution 
equipment  and  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl  by  over  $500  million  for  urban  re- 
ne  v&\.  In  addition,  I  voted  to  override  the 
Pri«ident's  veto  of  the  HUD  appropria- 
tio  IS  bill,  but  unfortunately  this  veto  was 
su;  tained. 

During  the  debate  on  the  question  of 
ov(  rriding  the  veto  I  pointed  out  that  the 
ad;  ninistration's  rationale  for  the  veto 
>  based  on  erroneous  reasoning:  that 
that  the  small  money  increase  in  this 
was  responsible  for  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  this  Nation.  Now  this  is  not 
time  to  go  into  a  lengthy  economic 
disfcourse.  but  I  would  remind  the  Mem- 
beis  of  this  House  that  the  increasing 
del  icit  is  more  dependent  on  the  lower  tax 
ie\  enues  caused  by  a  stagnating  economy 
raqher  than  small  but  significent  in- 
in  the  fimding  of  vital  domestic 
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pr(  >grams. 


llr. 


Chairman,  I  did  not  notice  the 
kite  House  guardians  of  the  Federal 
budget  demure  when  the  Secretary  of 
;  announced  that  the  budget 
woUld  be  increased  to  $75  billion  next 
yet  a  small  increase  in  funds  for 
uriian  renewal  and  water  pollution  equip- 
meat  brings  out  the  economists  with  a 
vej  igence. 

llr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  appro- 
pri  ations  bill.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
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higher  figures  as  in  the  original  bill  but 
this  session  grows  late.  I  am  hopeful  that 
future  Congresses  will  dramatically  in- 
crease funds  for  these  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams that  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  citizens.  Yet  the  increases  for 
urban  renewal  and  water  and  sewage 
treatment  plants  in  this  bill  serves  as  a 
tangible  indication  that  this  Congress 
will  not  be  satisfied  only  with  rhetoric. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  a  physician  sets  out  to  cuie  a  pa- 
tient of  an  illness,  his  goal  is  to  treat  the 
cause — not  the  symptom.  An  educator 
dealing  with  a  youngster  having  diffi- 
culty learning,  seeks  the  cause  rather 
than  attacking  the  symptom.  And,  ideal- 
ly, a  government — whether  local.  State, 
or  Federal — catches  its  problems  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  and  works  at  re- 
moving their  causes. 

There  is  growing  awareness  in  Con- 
gress, and  among  urbanologists  and 
ruralologists  across  the  Nation,  that  cur- 
rent programs  aimed  at  curing  the  ills 
caused  by  over-crowding  in  our  metro- 
politan areas  are  treating  the  symptoms 
rather  than  removing  the  cause.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  urban  areas  expand  so 
rapidly  that  Federal  programs  become 
"catch-up"  efforts  rather  than  improve- 
ment projects. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  pri- 
mary source  of  the  cities'  problems  is  the 
unskilled,  or  imdereducated,  persons 
who  are  driven  into  the  streets  in  search 
of  jobs.  They  come  from  the  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  where  work  opportuni- 
ties in  agriculture  and  related  industries 
are  being  wiped  out  by  advancing  tech- 
nology. They  come  to  the  cities  rootless, 
jobless,  and  desperate. 

The  newcomers  quickly  begin  to  lose 
their  personal  identity.  They  rapidly  be- 
come just  new  faces  in  the  masses  fight- 
ing for  a  place  in  a  hostile  city.  A  so- 
ciety they  are  forced  to  enter.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  destiny  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  approve,  and  appropriate  money 
for,  economic  development,  welfare, 
manpower,  and  educational  programs 
aimed  at  relieving  their  plight. 

But,  with  all  the  programs,  our  peo- 
ple continue  to  move  from  the  farm  to 
the  city. 

We  continue  to  formulate  programs  to 
deal  with  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
cause — the  migration  of  persons  from 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  to  the  cities 
in  search  of  work. 

We  establish  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  for  dealing 
with  the  troubles  of  the  rural  areas.  Then 
we  set  up  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  cities, 
and  legally  limit  its  interests  to  mimici- 
palities  having  more  than  5,000  residents. 
This  has  the  effect  of  pointing  their 
programs  in  opposite  directions  and  di- 
luting their  effectiveness. 

The  very  title  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  seems  symptomatic  of  our 
failure  to  deal  with  the  problems  as  a 
whole.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  change 
the  name  of  HUD  to  the  Department  of 
National  Development  and  widen  its 
scope  of  operation? 

Rather  than  learning  from  the  physi- 
cian and  educator,  we  have  splintered 
our  efforts.  This  delays  bringing  to  real- 


ity our  Nation's  promise  of  freedom  and 
opportimity  for  all  of  her  citizens  to  de- 
velop to  their  fullest  potential. 

The  time  'or  an  end  to  this  practice 
has  come.  The  time  for  Congress  to  act 
is  now.  The  appropriate  vehicle  for  find- 
ing answers  to  this  problem  can  be  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Develop- 
ment. I  first  proposed  the  establishment 
of  this  representative  committee  in  a 
speech  in  this  Chamber  on  September  23, 
1970.  a  copy  of  which  follows  herewith. 
Its  establishment  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  debate 
which  is  nece.ssary  before  we  can  achieve 
needed  structural  and  policy  changes  in 
the  operation  and  objectives  of  Federal 
programs. 

My  hope  is  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  this  effort. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
National  Development:   An  Urgent  Need 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of 
the  1970  census  are  stlU  Incomplete  and  are 
considered  preliminary,  but  they  are  com- 
plete enough  to  tell  us  that  disturbing  trends 
are  continuing  In  our  Nation.  The  Census 
Bureau  says  the  shift  of  population  from 
uonurban  to  urban  sections  is  continuing 
and  that  the  movement  of  population  from 
the  cities  to  suburbs  Is  accelerating. 

Despite  American  preoccupation  with  size 
and  quantity,  there  are  frightening  aspects 
to  the  census  totals.  As  Rene  Dubos  said  In 
his  book  "So  Human  an  AnlmAl": 

"Most  modern  prophets  in  and  out  of  the 
academies  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  describ- 
ing a  world  in  which  everything  will  move 
faster,  grow  larger,  be  mechanized,  bacterlo- 
loglcally  sterile  and  emotionally  safe." 

We  cannot  continue  to  operate  on  the  un- 
official slogan  that  "anything  that  is  bigger 
must  be  better." 

The  sad  realization  that  we  came  to  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960"8  was  that  while  huge 
cities  might  sprout  Impressive  buildings  and 
increase  opportunities  for  some  people,  they 
also  lead  to  unacceptable  pollution,  to  un- 
healthy and  dehumanizing  overcrowding,  to 
iiisufficlent  power  sources,  to  the  progressive 
erosion  of  public  services,  to  disastrous  traf- 
fic problems,  and  to  social  regimentation. 

Residents  of  the  inner  cities  were  appar- 
ently learning  these  lessons  during  the  past 
decade.  Census  Bureau  Director  Dr.  George 
H.  Brown  has  reported : 

"The  suburban  rings  have  grown  rapidly 
and  substantially.  The  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  suburbs  Is  now  greater  than  the 
number  of  persons  living  in  the  central  cities, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  annexations  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  decade." 

The  overcrowding,  the  pollution,  the  threat 
of  crime  and  the  loss  of  Identification  in  the 
inner  cities  apparently  became  unacceptably 
obvious  to  thousands  of  citizens,  pushing 
them  to  the  suburbs.  We  itnow,  however, 
that  this  movement  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities,  nor  will  it  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  those  persons  who  are  abandoning 
the  central  cities. 

These  shifts  in  population  will  not  less- 
en pollution.  The  criminal  elements  will 
continue  to  follow  the  population  to  the 
suburbs.  In  other  words,  long-range  solu- 
tions are  not  provided  lor  any  of  the 
urban  problems  by  this  exodus  to  the 
suburbs.  The  problems  will  only  continue 
to  mushroom. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  problems 
which  we  face  in  this  Nation  do  not  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters— the  cities  and  the  suburbs. 

In  the  ixonurban  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  have  continued  to  see  massive 
outmlgratlon    to    the     metropolitan     cen- 
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ters.  The  Census  Bureau  has  reported 
that  the  farm  population  declined  by 
approximately  one-third  during  the  past 
decade,  dropping  from  about  15  million  to 
about  10  million  persons.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  national  growth  occurred  in 
the  metropolitan  areas,  while  about  one-haU 
of  the  Nation's  counties  lost  population  and 
another  fourth  of  the  counties  showed  a  low 
rate  of  growth.  Persons  were  leaving  the  non- 
urban  sections  of  the  Nation  because  there 
were  insufficient  Job  opportunities  or  because 
the  Jobs  available  could  not  compete  with 
salaries  and  benefits  provided  in  urban  cen- 
ters Millions  of  people  rejected  nonurban 
living  because  of  a  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities,  sufficient 
cultural  attractions,  or  acceptable  housing 
conditions. 

Just  as  the  rapid  movement  of  persons 
from  nonurban  to  urban  sections  of  the 
Nation  makes  the  solving  of  city  problems 
almost  Impossible,  that  same  movement 
destroys  the  nonurban  tax  base  which  could 
be  used  to  improve  living  conditions  and 
opportunities  for  the  miiltons  of  nonurban 
residents. 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  trends  are  not  in  our  best  Interests 
and  tend  to  move  this  Nation  toward  self- 
destruction.  It  is  also  my  contention  that 
this  situation  need  not  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
of  life — one  which  cannot  be  halted  or  re- 
versed. These  trends  can,  they  should,  and 
they  must  be  reversed. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  this 
problem  is  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
in  both  funds  and  security: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  three-quarters-of-a- 
mllllon  people,  more  than  $112  per  resident  Is 
invested  in  providing  police  protection  and 
one  policeman  is  provided  for  each  120  res- 
idents. These  averages  do  not  even  Include 
capitol  or  park  police. 

Yet,  the  resident  of  Washington  is  almost 
six  times  more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  crime  as  a  resident  of  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  a, 
town  of  26.580.  In  Jonesboro,  the  Investment 
in  providing  police  protection  is  $9.36  per  res- 
ident, and  one  policeman  is  provided  for  each 
862  residents. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  Uniformly, 
the  Investment  Increases  and  the  security 
provided  residents  decreases  as  a  city  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

According  to  the  1969  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  almost  6.5  out  of 
each  100  residents  of  cities  of  more  than 
250,000  persons  were  the  victims  of  crime. 
This  average  dropped  to:  5.1  in  cities  of  100,- 
000  to  250,000;  4.0  In  cities  of  60,000  to 
100,000;  34  in  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000:  2.8 
in  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000;  2.3  In  cities  under 
10.000;  and  1.3  in  rural  areas. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  assessment  to 
say  that  this  same  situation  applies  to  the 
provision  of  all  other  services — fire  protec- 
tion, garbage  disposal,  and  other  municipal 
services. 

For  a  Nation  that  Is  Interested  and  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  consumer,  what 
kind  of  madness  provokes  us  to  continue  add- 
ing to  this  problem  which  seems  almost  de- 
void of  effective  solution? 

It  Is  a  national  shame  to  continue  crowd- 
ing more  and  more  people  into  smaller  and 
smaller  areas,  creating  demoralizing  condi- 
tions for  adults  and  unhealthy  conditions 
for  children. 

It  Is  unforgiveable  for  us  to  continue  try- 
ing to  provide  more  and  better  housing  at 
higher  and  higher  costs  under  ghetto  con- 
ditions when  there  are  wldeopen  spaces 
throughout  this  Nation  hungering  for  devel- 
opment. 

It  Is  unconscionable  when  the  enjojrment 
of  a  forest  or  a  clean  lake  becomes  a  once- 
a-year  opportunity  for  thousands  of  people. 


or  when  the  sight  and  smell  of  clean  air 
comes  only  at  vacation  time. 

It  is  irresponsible  when  we  continue  to 
create  urban  conditions  upon  which  crime 
breeds  and  thrives,  and  which  is  growing  into 
a  monster  that  threatens  the  democratic 
traditions  which  have  allowed  our  growth 
and  development. 

Why  have  we  allowed  this  situation  to  de- 
velop and  these  problems  to  grow?  Who  is 
to  blame?  How  can  the  shortsighted  policies, 
or  the  lack  of  policies,  be  reversed  and  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  found? 

The  blame,  I  fear,  lies  with  all  of  us — 
not  because  we  deliberately  tried  to  create 
these  conditions — but  because  we  failed  to 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  failed 
to  devote  sufficient  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions being  created.  We  are  guilty — not  of 
sins  of  commission,  but  of  sins  of  omission. 

In  the  Congress  and  at  the  national  level, 
we  have  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  demographic  consequences  of  our  pro- 
grams and  policies.  To  the  extent  that  the 
continued  location  of  Federal  agencies,  of- 
fices and  Installations  have  continued  to  be 
centered  in  the  crowded  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, we  have  even  l>een  directly  guilty  of 
adding  to  our  problems. 

State  and  local  governments  have  failed 
tn  provide  the  foresight  the  planning,  the 
opportunities,  and  the  consideration  orderly 
population  growth  requires. 

The  corporations  of  our  Nation  have  been 
guilty  of  refusing  to  consider  national  im- 
plications in  the  location  of  their  facilities, 
of  considering  only  short-range  cost  factors 
rather  than  the  long-range  national  interest 
and  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

A  national  growth  policy  can  and  must 
be  established.  The  consideration  of  demog- 
raphy can  and  must  be  included  In  the 
extension  and  establishment  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. Questions  must  be  considered  within 
a  national  context,  rather  than  as  a  narrow 
urban  versus  nonurban  conflict. 

It  is  symptomatic  to  me  of  the  way  In 
which  we  have  ignored  these  essential  con- 
siderations that  we  have  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which,  by 
statute,  loses  all  Interest  in  the  problems  of 
a  community  below  the  5,000-person  divid- 
ing line.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  gives  little  or  no 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  our  cities 
in  the  overall  formulation  of  its  policies. 

Can  any  systematic  approach  to  these 
problems  emerge  when  we  have  multiple 
agencies  administering  vital  programs  relat- 
ing housing,  to  economic  development  to  vo- 
cational and  technical  training,  to  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  to  our  national  transporta- 
tion network,  and  to  health  services? 

Can  an  orderly  population  growth  policy 
be  either  established  or  administered  under 
a  fractured  system  of  divided  authority? 

Can  the  problems  of  the  urban  areas  be 
solved  by  ignoring  the  opportunities  or  the 
problems  of  the  nonurban  areas?  And,  can 
the  problems  of  the  nonurban  aretis  be  met 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
the  problems  which  plague  our  urban  cen- 
ters? 

The  answer  to  aU  of  these  questions  is  an 
emphatic  "No." 

We  are  still  one  nation,  and  our  problems 
can  be  viewed  only  as  national  problems 
which  can  be  attacked  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively only  on  a  national  scale.  To  adopt  this 
approach  is  not  to  ignore  sectional  heritages 
or  obvious  loyalties.  But,  to  adopt  this  ap- 
proach is  to  acknowledge  obvious  realities. 
We  are  all  bound  together,  and  my  problems 
are  not  being  solved  until  the  problems  of 
my  fellow  citizens  are  also  being  solved. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  need  for 
a  long-range  approach  to  this  problem  with 
the  appointment  last  fall  of  a  Task  Force  on 
Rural    Development   and   of   a   Council    for 


Rural  Affairs.  While  I  might  argue  that  it  is 
shortsighted  to  focus  only  on  the  nonurban 
sections  of  our  Nation,  these  two  organiza- 
tions are  giving  their  attention  to  the  need 
for  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able, a  rational,  and  a  realistic  soluUon  to  the 
problem  of  f>opulation  growth. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  also  give  special  attention  to 
this  problem  and  to  the  implications  of  our 
actions,  previous  and  proposed. 

What  we  need  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  select  committee  which  would  give 
its  attention  to  this  problem,  and  to  thla 
opportunity  to  move  into  a  period  of  planned 
growth  rather  than  haphazard  expansion. 

We  cannot  allow  the  1980  census  to  tell 
another  story  of  a  decade  of  neglect  of  this 
crucial  problem.  We  cannot  allow  the  head- 
lines in  1980  to  read  that  we  are  still  ignor- 
ing our  demographic  problems  and  wasting 
our  potential. 

The  time  for  we  In  the  Congress  to  consider 
this  problem  is  now.  This  goal  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  work  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Development.  This  is  my 
goal  for  the  92nd  Congress.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  that  effort. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  said  in  a 
September  15  editorial  on  this  subject; 

"Surely  more  effective  remedies  can  arise 
from  the  trial-and-error  ashes  of  the  Sixties." 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusi- 
astically support  H.R  19830,  which  makes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
various  independent  offices,  including  the 
■Veterans'  Administration.  The  funding 
provided  in  the  bill  represents  an  extra 
$105  milhon  for  veterans'  medical  care  in 
addition  to  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  administration.  I  commend  the  great 
Appropriations  Committee  for  acting 
on  the  recommedations  of  the  Hou.se 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  providing 
for  the  larger  appropriation,  especially  in 
view  of  the  opposition  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Budget  Office  to  this 
badly  needed  additional  funding.  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  this  money  for 
those  veterans  who  so  urgently  need  it. 

This  appropriations  bill  contains  the 
funds  which  would  allow  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  begin  preliminary 
work  toward  improving  the  facilities  in 
Columbia,  S.C,  and  allow  the  proposed 
new  Augusta,  Ga.,  veterans'  hospital  to 
reach  the  blueprint  stage.  I  very  earnest- 
ly recommend  that  the  VA  build  a  com- 
pletely new  veterans'  hospital  at  Augusta 
and  Columbia.  New  facilities  in  Columbia 
would  mean  that  we  would  not  have  the 
problems  of  staffing  for  veteran  care  so 
pronounced  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
country.  This  bill  will  provide  the  funds 
to  build  a  new,  modem  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Columbia  and  I 
urge  the  VA  to  approve  such  a  facility 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  each  year, 
the  demand  for  Federal  funds  far  out- 
strips the  amounts  which  Congress  actu- 
ally appropriates.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day provides  the  essential,  minimal 
funding  needed  for  several  key  Federal 
programs. 

In  total,  H.R.  19830 — the  Independent 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  appropriations 
bUl  for  fiscal  year  1971  provides  $17,709,- 
525,300.  This  is  $300  million  less  than  the 
total  provided  by  H.R.  19830's  predeces- 
sor—H.R.  17548— which  was  vetoed  by 
the  President. 
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It  kas  misguided  perception  of  pri- 
orities which  prompted  the  Presidential 
veto  )f  H.R.  17548.  Funds  for  urban  re- 
newa  ,  for  water  and  sewer  grants,  and 
for  iiedical  care  for  veterans  are  all 
urger  tly  necessary,  yet  it  was  claimed  by 
the  president  in  his  veto  message  that 
for  these  needs  was  excessive. 
,  $290  million  for  the  SST,  bil- 
or  unneeded  military  programs  and 
misguided  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
^lillions  lost  in  tax  dollars  through 
ion  allowances  do  not  fall  within 
sfeme  purported  scrupulous  regard 
flpancial  efBciency. 

House  failed  to  override  the  Presi- 
veto  on  August  13,  and  so  today  it 
bjefore  it  a  bill  embodying  a  reduc- 
)f  $150  million  from  the  amount 
passed  by  Congress  for  urban 
and  a  reduction  of  $150  million 
the  amount  originally  passed  by 
for  water  and  sewer  grants, 
the  executive  has  forced  upon 
I|:ouse  its  misguided  perception  of 
ies  does  not  alter  the  reality  that 
for  urban  renewal  and  for  water 
grants  are  desperately  needed, 
financial  responsibility  which  is 
served  when  these  needs  are  short- 
changed, for  the  long-range  costs  to  our 
society  outstrip  any  temporary  dollar 
savin  ;s 

HJ  .  19830  appropriates  $1.2  billion  for 
urbar  renewal.  This  funding  is  essential, 
but  it  far  from  meets  the  need :  Localities 
curre:  itly  have  applications  in  the  pipe- 
line fsr  renewal  grants  in  the  total  of 
$3.7  billion.  It  is  also  $1  billion  below  the 
full  a  ithorized  amount — a  large  and  im- 
warrapited  gap. 

importance  of  the  urban  renewal 

progrfim  is  clear,  although  some  aspects 

require   improvement.   In   money 

alone,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 

which  the  administration  likes 

to  pldy  with,  the  values  added  by  rede- 

elop^^ent  of  renewal  sites  have  resulted 

240-percent   increase   in   assessed 

of  taxable  land  and  a  correspond- 

increase  in  tax  revenues.  The  Octo- 

issue  of  the  Journal  ol  Housing 

out  that  before  renewal,  the  as- 

value  of  the  land  amounted  to  $375 

after,    it    amounted    to    $1.28 


;  iimian  terms,  of  course,  urban  re- 
is  a  program  which  is  intended  to 
acconiplish  what  its  very  name  states — 
refiewal  of  urban  areas,  the  environ- 
in  which  more  than  one  half  of 
country's  population  lives. 

ral  other  housing  problems  of  very 
significant  and  direct  benefit  are  funded 
S..  19830.  The  contract  authoriza- 
the  section  235  homeownership 
program  is  increased  by  $130 
millioh,  thereby  meeting  the  full  author- 
izatioi  for  this  program.  Similarly,  the 
sectio  1  236  rental  assistance  program — 
particularly  crucial  to  urban  areas  such 
as  Ne  V  York  City — is  brought  up  to  full 
authorization  level  by  an  increased  an- 
nual 4ontract  authorization  of  $135  mil- 
lion. 

Both  the  section  235  and  236  programs 
are  particularly  important  in  bringing 
suitat  le  dwellings  to  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. The  section  235  program  was  au- 
thori2  ed  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  to  provide  Federal 


assistance  for  homeownership  by  lower- 
income  families.  This  section  provides  for 
mortgage  loans  to  be  made  by  private 
lenders  to  lower-income  families  at  mar- 
ket rates  of  interest.  The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  enters 
into  contracts  with  the  lenders  to  make 
periodic  payments  to  the  lenders  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  20  percent  of  the  family's 
monthly  income  and  the  required 
monthly  payment  under  the  mortgage 
for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  insurance, 
and  the  mortgage  insurance  premium.  In 
no  case,  however,  can  the  payment  on  a 
mortgage  exceed  the  difiference  between 
the  required  payment  under  the  mort- 
gage for  principal,  interest,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  and  the  pay- 
ment that  would  be  required  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  if  the  mortgage  bore 
an  interest  rate  of  1  percent. 

The  section  236  program  was  also  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  for  lower  income  families.  The 
assistance  is  in  the  form  of  periodic  pay- 
ments to  the  mortgagee  financing  the 
housing  to  reduce  the  mortgagor's  in- 
terest costs  on  market  rate  FHA-insured 
project  mortgages  and  State  and  muni- 
cipally financed  programs,  such  as  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program  in  New  York. 
Thereby,  lower  rentals  or  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  occupants  of  the  housing  are 
made  possible.  The  interest  reduction 
payments  wiU  reduce  payments  on  the 
project  mortgage  from  those  required  for 
principal,  interest,  and  mortgage  insur- 
ance premium  on  a  market  rate  mort- 
gage down  to  those  required  for  principal 
and  interest  on  a  mortgage  bearing  an 
interest  rate  as  low  as  1  percent.  The 
tenant  pays  25  percent  of  his  income  as 
rent. 

The  rent  supplement  program  receives 
an  increased  annual  contract  authoriza- 
tion of  $55  million  under  H.R.  19830.  Un- 
fortunately, imlike  the  section  235  and 
236  programs,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  not  being  fully  funded.  And  yet 
this  is  another  very  important  program. 
Initiated  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  it  provides  that 
low-income  individuals  and  families  who 
f  re  either  elderly,  handicapped,  dis- 
placed by  Government  action,  occupants 
of  substandard  housing,  or  occupants  or 
former  occupants  of  homes  damaged  by 
disaster  are  made  eligible  for  admission 
to  FHA  market  rate  section  221(d)(3) 
new  or  rehabilitated  housing  which  is  as- 
sisted by  rent  supplement  payments.  Up 
to  20  percent  of  the  units  in  a  project 
financed  under  section  236  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  tenants  receiving  rent  supple- 
ment benefits.  The  housing  owner  enters 
into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
Federal  rent  supplement  payments,  made 
on  behalf  of  the  tenant. 

The  appropriation  made  by  H.R.  19830 
for  the  model  cities  program  is  $575  mil- 
lion. This  programs  principal  objec- 
tive is  to  enhance  the  existing  capability 
and  commitment  of  local  government  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  blighted  and  de- 
cayed neighborhoods  that  need  upgrad- 
ing. Some  150  cities  are  participating  in 
it.  While  this  $575  million  is  essential,  it 


fails  to  meet  the  full  authorization  level 
by  $850  million — a  large  and  imwar- 
ranted  gap. 

Thus,  H.R.  19830  provides  essential 
funding  for  essential  housing  programs. 
But  it  does  not  sufficiently  meet  the  mas- 
sive need  for  funds  which  exists,  and 
which  are  reflected  in  authorizations  far 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  this  bill. 

H.R.  19830  also  provides  $1,857,200,000 
for  veterans'  medical  care  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  and  these  are 
funds  which  are,  once  again,  urgently 
needed.  The  debt  this  Nation  owes  its 
servicemen,  past  and  present,  cannot  be 
repaid  simply  in  money  or  the  goods  and 
services  money  can  buy.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  this  tremendous  debt  cannot  be 
shortchanged.  And  the  fact  is  that  the 
medical  care  provided  "eterans  is  shock- 
ingly inadequate,  as  my  inspection  of  the 
Bronx  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
last  June  12  confirmed. 

Once  again,  an  appropriation  bill  such 
as  that  before  us  today  affords  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  enormous  domestic 
needs  of  this  Nation — needs  measured  in 
human  want  and  deprivation.  H.R.  19830, 
the  Independent  Offices  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  partially  meets  these  needs.  But 
only  partially.  I  support  this  bill,  but  I 
support  also  far  greater  funding  for  these 
programs.  Our  priorities  must  be  re- 
ordered, and  programs  such  as  these 
must  be  the  beneficiaries  of  that  reor- 
dering. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  19830,  which  is  our 
second  effort  at  an  appropriation  bill  for 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
independent  offices. 

The  only  reason  that  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  any  comment  at  all  for  the 
record,  is  because  I  voted  on  August  13 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  on  Au- 
gust 11  of  our  earlier  effort  at  appropria- 
tions for  HUD  and  the  independent 
offices. 

At  that  time  I  distinctly  recall  that  I 
seem  to  have  shocked  some  of  my  friends, 
because  it  was  predicted  that  the  result 
of  sustaining  a  veto  would  be  to  lose 
all  of  the  increases  which  had  been  put 
In  our  first  bill  for  medical  care  In  our 
veterans  hospitals.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  our  Appropriations  Committee  in 
its  wisdom  has  made  no  reduction  in  the 
funds  for  VA  medical  care,  and  the  new 
bill  provides  the  identically  same  amount 
for  medical  care  and  other  benefits  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  was  pro- 
vided in  the  vetoed  bill.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  the  House  and  Senate  in- 
creased the  amount  for  veterans  medical 
care  by  $105  million  over  the  $8.9  billion 
budget  estimate  earlier  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

One  disappointment  was  that  the  funds 
for  urban  renewal  were  not  reduced  by 
a  greater  amount.  The  budget  estimate 
provided  $1  billion  for  1961,  and  yet  the 
Congress  increased  this  very  generous 
amount  by  $350  million.  Even  when  our 
committee  got  through  this  second  time 
around,  only  $150  million  was  reduced 
leaving  a  $200  million  increase  over  the 
budget.  The  only  argument  I  can  find 
for  such  large  sum.s  is  that  planning  must 
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be    accomplished    long   in    advance    of 
actual  execution  of  such  plans. 

While  most  of  us  caiinot  vote  against 
this  second  effort  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  because  of  the  needed  money 
for  adequate  medical  care  for  our  vet- 
erans, the  reduction  of  $150  million  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facility  grants  is 
equally  disappointing  and  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate action.  The  reason  is  that 
the  demand  for  water  and  sewer  project 
grants  is  very  great  in  all  of  our  small 
communities.  Recently  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  relinquished 
some  of  its  authority  in  the  several  sub- 
urban fringes  of  our  country  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Lack  of  funding  will  hurt 
some  of  our  communities  whose  applica- 
tions have  long  been  waiting  to  be 
funded. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Congress  would  prefer  to  see 
the  total  $300  million  come  out  of  ur- 
ban renewal  rather  than  half  from 
sewer  and  water  grants  because  then 
there  would  still  be  more  money  pro- 
vided for  than  was  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  urban  renewal.  Finally,  let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who 
deserves  our  special  commendation,  for 
his  watchfulness  and  careful  attention 
to  the  fact  that  funds  for  medical  care 
for  our  veterans  came  out  exactly  as 
provided  in  the  original  but  vetoed  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
biU  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
at  all  unmindful  or  unappreciative  of  the 
work  that  the  subcommittee  has  done  in 
cutting  $300  million  ofif  this  bill,  but  it  is 
still  more  than  $241  million  above  the 
budget,  and  still  $753  million  plus  above 
the  spending  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses last  year. 

This  Government  of  ours  is  borrowing 
money  from  foreign  countries  in  order  to 
operate.  As  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  has  just  said,  we 
are  facing  another  gold  witiidrawal  situ- 
ation. De  Gaulle  is  deceased,  but  the  gold 
situation  is  being  revived.  We  are  in  trou- 
ble, in  deep  trouble,  financially  in  this 
Government  of  ours.  In  my  opinion,  this 
Is  no  way,  and  I  repeat,  this  is  no  way, 
to  meet  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of — as  I  re- 
member his  words,  between  $10  billion 
and  $20  billion.  That  is  no  way  to  meet 
the  situation  that  is  fast  developing  into 


a  crisis.  If  there  is  to  be  no  recorded  vote 
on  this  bill,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  oppose  it  and  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  This  and  every  other  appro- 
priation bill  ought  to  be  cut  until  it  hurts. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  avoid  major 
financial  surgery  unless  the  course  of 
events  is  changed  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  on  its  economy  and 
on  the  efficient  way  it  has  gone  about  its 
work. 

Second,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we 
are  still  continuing  our  U.S.  interest  and 
supremacy  in  research  and  development 
in  space  and  aeronautics,  and  lunar  and 
solar  system  exploration.  We  need  these 
programs  both  for  peacetime  progress  as 
well  as  for  adequate  defense. 

I  know  ahead  of  time  that  the  United 
States  will  be  looking  for  projects  and 
scientific  accomplishments  to  celebrate 
our  U.S.  bicentennial  in  the  year  1976. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  United 
States  adopt  three  major  goals  or  tar- 
gets that  should  be  our  U.S.  peaks  of 
progress  for  1976,  to  display  to  the  world 
at  the  U.S.  bicentennial,  to  show  what 
American  industry  with  cooperation  of 
Government,  of  an  independent,  free 
people  can  accomplish. 

I  recommend  as  one  of  the  U.S. 
peaks  of  progress,  the  Viking  pro- 
gram. First  is  the  landing  on  the  planet 
Mars.  NASA  should  be  able  to  complete 
that  tremendous  advance.  Congress 
should  now  give  the  commitment  in  1976 
to  complete  the  Viking  program  so  that 
the  United  States  will  be  the  first  nation 
to  accomplish  a  soft  landing  of  scientific 
and  research  equipment  on  Mars. 

The  second  U.S.  peak  of  progress  goal 
for  the  United  States  is  to  complete  the 
space-earth  shuttle  plane.  This  project  is 
the  equivalent  of  inventing  a  new  Wright 
brothers  airplane,  which  would  be  useful 
for  operation  both  in  the  air  and  in 
space.  This  reusable  plane  will  replace 
large  boosters,  launching  pads,  and  will 
reduce  the  cost  per  pound  of  payload  de- 
livered in  space  orbit  by  90  percent.  The 
shuttle  would  be  a  remarkable  step  for- 
ward in  research,  expanding  tremen- 
dously atmosphere  flight,  and  controlled 
space  orbital  flight.  The  shuttle  will  be 
the  vital  and  necessary  link  between 
aeronautics  and  astronautics. 

I  recommend  the  United  States  adopt 
as  the  third  peak  of  progress,  goals  in 
science,  research,  and  exploration — suc- 
cessful nuclear-powered  space  explora- 
tion. This  goal  can  be  accomplished  by 
1976,  by  planning  the  completion  of  the 
present  NASA-Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion joint  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram. This  NERVA  program  develop- 
ment has  been  an  amazingly  successful 
project  to  date.  If  the  United  States  com- 
pletes the  NERVA  project  for  nuclear- 
powered  space  operations,  the  fuel  will  be 
space  storable,  with  capability  for  long 
journeys  and  extended  stay  in  space. 
There  can  be  ground  control  with  speeds 


3,  5,  and  8  times  faster  than  the  current 
chemically  powered  vehicles,  which  orbit 
in  the  17,500  miles  per  hour  range.  We 
are  nearing  the  limit  of  efficiency  of 
chemical  fuel  powered  systems  that  are 
now  seen  to  be  costly,  slow,  and  ineffi- 
cient in  payload  capacity.  We  could  an- 
nounce to  the  world  the  space  "grand 
tour"  project  with  nuclear  power  using 
one  space  vehicle  to  make  a  fly-by,  or 
spinoff  orbit  at  each  successive  planet  in 
passage  from  the  Earth  to  Jupiter, 
Saturn.  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  at 
double  the  speed  and  half  the  time,  and 
one-fifth  the  cost  of  present  conventional 
chemical  propulsion  space  vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  already  shown  that  we  can  make 
amazing  progress  when  we  decide  on 
definite  goals.  These  three  major  accom- 
plishments would  put  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  U.S.  research,  development, 
technology,  and  exploration  far  ahead  of 
any  other  countries  or  peoples  of  the 
world.  These  projects  would  be  peace- 
time triumplis  that  we  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress should  plan  for  as  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  complimented  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  his  imagination  and 
foresight  when  in  1961  he  said  that 
within  the  decade  of  the  1960's  that  the 
United  States  would  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  or  men  on  the  moon,  and  return 
them  safely. 

We  Congressmen  working  on  the  US. 
space  program  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unanimously  backed  this 
project  by  unanimous  record  vote  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  What  au- 
dacity and  courage  to  dream  and  plan 
and  successfully  execute,  the  impossible 
task  of  landing  two  men  on  the  moon, 
not  once,  but  twice.     » 

Thus,  for  the  U.S.  bicentennial  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  set  these  high  goals  and  target 
projects,  and  look  forward.  We  can  show 
the  world  the  American  people  are  not 
giving  up  scientific  research,  develop- 
ment, and  space  exploration,  but  that  we 
are  advancing  in  giant  steps  forward,  for 
mankind,  and  have  the  technical  compe- 
tence to  do  it. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
I  Mr.  Annunzio),  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  19830)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
ivelopment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes, 
iliad  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
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the 
the 


(  ngrossment  and  third  reading  of 
Ull. 


bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ead  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
time. 

SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
of  the  bill. 
,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  tqat  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays, 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
question   was   taicen;    and   there 
-yeas  375,  nays  10,  not  voting  49, 

ows: 

(Roll  No.  3671 

YEAS — 375 


Thfe 
and 
third 

The 
pass£  ge 

Mr 


The 
Thb 
were- 
as  id. 


Abblt 
Abern  sthy 
Adair 
Adam ; 
Adda)  bo 
Aiben 
Alexa:  ider 
Andei  KID, 

Call  r. 
Andeipon.  111. 
>n. 

s.  Ala. 


Andei  son 

Ten  Q 
Andn  ws 


An 

N. 


dn  «rs. 


I  ak. 


Md. 

r 

I  :allf . 

tt 


Annu  izlo 
Arenc  s 
Ashle  ■ 
Ay  res 
Barink 
Barre  t 
Beall. 
Belch ; 
Bell 
Ben  IV 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blagi; 
BlesK  r 
Bingt  am 
Black  }urn 
Blant  )n 
Blatn  k 
Boggi 
Bolar  i 
Bradc  mas 
Brascp 
Bray 
BrlnJfey 
Brocli 
Brool  3 
Broor  ifleld 
Brotz  nan 


Brow 
Brow  I 
Brow  1 


Burk 
Burki 


Burle  son, 


CoUli  IS. 

IS. 


Im  >r 


Colli 
Col 
Conable 
Cont ! 
Cony  !rs 
Corb  tt 
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.  Calif. 

,  Mich. 

,  Ohio 
Broyllm.  N  C. 
Broyl  HI,  Va. 
Buch  man 


Pa 

,  Wis 


Fla. 
Ma£e. 

,  Tex. 
Burliton,  Mo. 
BurK  n,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrn( 
Byrnfs 
Cabell 
Caffe  y 
Carej 
Carni  y 
Cart«  r 
Case] 
Cedei  berg 
CeUe 
Chan  berlain 
Cbap  lell 
Chlst  olm 
Clark 
Clau!  sn 
Do;  I  H 
Clawjon,  Del 
Clay 
Clev 
Cohe 
Colllir 


e  [and 
an. 


111. 
Tex. 


Corman 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Coughlln 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Cramer 

Helstoskl 

Culver 

Henderson 

Daddario 

Hicks 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hogan 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Holifleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

Horton 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hosmer 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Delaney 

Hull 

Dellenback 

Hutchinson 

Denney 

Ichord 

Dent 

Jacobs 

Derwinskl 

Jarman 

Dlggs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Dorn 

Jonas 

Downing 

Jones.  Ala. 

Diilski 

Jones.  N.C. 

Duncan 

Karth 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeicr 

Eckhardt 

Ka.-en 

Edmcndson 

Kee 

Edwards,  A4a. 

Keith 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kleppe 

Eilberg 

Kluczynskl 

Erlenbom 

Koch 

Esch 

Kuvkendall 

Eshleman 

Kyi 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kyros 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Farbstein 

Langen 

Fascell 

Latta 

FeiRhan 

Legpiett 

Findley 

Leunon 

Fish 

Lloyd 

Fisher 

Long,  La. 

Flood 

Long.  Md. 

Flowers 

Lowensteln 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Lujan 

Ford. 

Lukens 

William  D. 

McClory 

Foreman 

McCloskey 

Forsythe 

McClure 

Fountain 

McDade 

Eraser 

McDonald. 

Frelinghuvfen 

Mich. 

Frey 

McEwen 

Frledel 

McFall 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McKneally 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Gauaanakis 

Macdonald, 

Gallagher 

Mass. 

Oarmatz 

MacGregor 

Gaydos 

Madden 

Gettys 

Mahon 

Glaimo 

Mallllard 

Gibbons 

Mann 

Goldwater 

Marsh 

Gonzalez 

Martin 

Goodllng 

Mathlas 

Gray 

Matsunaija 

Green,  Pa. 

Mayne 

Griffin 

Meeds 

Grover 

Melcher 

Gubser 

Michel 

Gude 

Mlkva 

Hagan 

Miller.  Calif. 

Haley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Halpern 

Mills 

Hamilton 

Mlnlsh 

Hammer- 

Mink 

schmldt 

Minshall 

Hanley 

Mlze 

Ha  una 

Mlzell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

MoUohan 

Hansen.  Wash 

Monagan 

Harrington 

Montgomery 

Harsha 

Moorhead 

Harvey 

Morgan 

Hastings 

Morse 

Hathaway 

Morton 

Hawkins 

Mosber 

Moss 

Roblson 

Symington 

Murphy,  111. 

Rodlno 

Taft 

Murphy,  N.I 

^     Roe 

Talcott 

Myers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Taylor 

Natcher 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Nedzi 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Nelsen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Nichols 

Rosenthal 

Tlernan 

Nix 

Rostenkowskl 

Tunney 

Obey 

Roth 

Udall 

OHara 

Ruppe 

Ullman 

Olsen 

Ruth 

Van  Deerlin 

O'Neill.  Mas 

5.      Ryan 

Vander  Jagt 

Passman 

St  Germain 

Vanlk 

Patman 

Sandman 

Vlgorlto 

Patten 

Satterfleld 

Waggonner 

Pelly 

Saylor 

Waldle 

Pepper 

Schadeberg 

Wampler 

Perkins 

Scherle 

Ware 

Phllbln 

Scheuer 

Watson 

Pickle 

Schneebell 

Watts 

Pike 

Schwengel 

Whalen 

Plmle 

Scott 

Whalley 

Poage 

Sebellus 

White 

Podell 

Shipley 

Whltehurst 

PofT 

Shrlver 

Whltten 

Pollock 

Sikes 

Wldnall 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Slsk 

Wiggins 

Price,  111. 

Slack 

Wilson.  Bob 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Puclnskl 

Smith.  NY. 

Charles  H. 

Qule 

Snyder 

Winn 

QuUlen 

Springer 

Wold 

Rillsback 

Stafford 

Wolff 

Randall 

Staggers 

Wright 

Rees 

Stanton 

Wydler 

Reld.  111. 

Steed 

Wylie 

Reld.  N.y. 

S(eele 

Wyman 

Relfel 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Yates 

Reuss 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Yatron 

Rhodes 

Stephens 

Young 

Riegle 

Stratton 

Zablocki 

Rivers 

Stubblefield 

Zlon 

Roberts 

Sullivan 
NAYS     10 

Zwach 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Schmltz 

Clancy 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  Ga 

Crane 

Rarlck 

Devlne 

Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING- 

-49 

Asplnall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Berry 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

Boiling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Bow 

Orlfflths 

Powell 

Button 

Hall 

Price,  Tex. 

Camp 

Hays 

Purcell 

Cowger 

Hebert 

Roudebush 

Cunnlnghai 

■n      Hungate 

Roybal 

Dennis 

Hunt 

Skubltz 

Dickinson 

Jones.  Tenn 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlngell 

King 

Stokes 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Edwards.  La 

Mcculloch 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fallon 

May 

Welcker 

Flynt 

MesklU 

Williams 

Foley 

O'KoDski 

Wyatt 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  include  tables  and  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Heb«rt  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loch. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  P^ilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  transfer  the 
special  order  which  I  had  scheduled  for 
today  after  the  close  of  legislative  busi- 
ness until  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN    PRIVILEGED    REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  that  would  include  the  House  res- 
olution presently  pending  before  the 
Committee? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  clear 
as  to  what  House  resolution  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to.  There  are  a  number 
of  resolutions  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  House  Resolution  1147. 

Mr.  SISK.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  is  referring  to  what  might  otherwise 
be  referred  to  as  the  Friedel  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  one  of  the  matters 
on  which  a  rule  has  been  granted,  and 
the  rule  will  be  covered  imder  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  ex- 
clude House  Resolution  1147,  I  will  not 
be  constrained  to  object,  but  if  that  is 
included  in  the  request  then  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  time  I  withdraw  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  unanimous-consent  request. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF       H.R.       19504,       FEDERAL-AID 

HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1267  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 


H.  Res.  1267 
Resolved,  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  thlB 
resolution,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
19504)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  In  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  16(c)  of  rule 
XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  two  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  one  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  title  I 
and  title  11  of  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  title 
II  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  title  III  of  the 
bin  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  shall  be  In 
order  to  title  III  of  the  bill  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amendments 
shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1267 
provides  a  rule  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  19504, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
Two  hours  of  debate  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  One  hour  of  the  general  debate 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  No  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  to  title  III  of  the 
bill  except  those  offered  at  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
All  points  of  order  are  waived  for  failure 
to  comply  with  provisions  of  clause  16 
(c)  of  rule  XI  which  provides  that  gen- 
eral legislation  relating  to  construction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  shall  not  con- 
tain provisions  for  any  specific  road. 
There  is  language  on  pages  7,  20,  28,  43, 
and  45  of  the  bill  in  violation  of  this 
rule.  In  addition,  points  of  order  are 
waived  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
4  of  rule  XXI  which  proiiibits  appro- 
priations in  a  legislative  bill.  There  is 
language  on  pages  13,  14,  25,  and  38  of 
the  bill  in  violation  of  this  rule. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  19504  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  1970  estimate  for  the  Interstate 
System  shows  that  completion  of  the 
system  will  cost  $69.87  billion,  as  com- 


pared to  the  1968  estimate  of  $56.5  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $13.37  billion.  H.R. 
19504  authorizes  the  additional  sum  of 
$17,275  biUion  over  the  5-year  period 
from  1974  through  1978:  an  increase 
from  $2,225  billion  to  $4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  $4  billion  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1975  to  1977,  inclusive,  and  $3.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Authorizations  are  provided  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  in  the  amount  of 
$1.1  billion  for  the  ABC  program;  $125 
million  for  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems  exclusive  of  their  ex- 
tensions in  urban  areas;  $200  million 
for  traffic  operation  projects  in  urban 
areas. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  are 
established  by  the  legislation. 

Out  of  the  general  fund,  authoriza- 
tions for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  are  provided  in  the  amount  of  $33 
million  for  forest  highways;  $16  million 
for  each  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  are 
authorized  for  public  lands  highways. 

Authorizations  of  not  to  exceed  $55 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  are  authorized  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund,  which  is  in  addition  to  all 
other  authorizations  for  the  Interstate 
System.  These  authorizations  are  to  be 
apportioned  to  each  of  the  States  receiv- 
ing less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
interstate  aoportionment  for  fiscal  year 
1972  or  1973. 

There  are  authorizations  for  other 
Federal  highways  out  of  the  general 
fund  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973: 
$170  million  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trails;  $5  million  for  public 
lands  development  roads  and  trails;  $30 
million  for  park  roads  and  trails;  $11 
million  for  parkways;  $25  million  for 
construction  of  the  Palisades  Parkway 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  $65  mil- 
lion for  reconstructing  to  six  lanes  the 
section  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  $30  million  for 
Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1267  in  order  that  H.R. 
19504  may  be  considered. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  special  order  I  had 
scheduled  following  the  close  of  business 
today  to  eulogize  our  late  colleague,  Wil- 
liam Dawson,  has  been  transferred  by 
imanimous  consent  to  Tuesday  next  fol- 
lowing the  legislative  business  on  that 
day. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I 
will  simply  concur  in  the  explanation  of 
House  Resolution  1267,  so  far  as  the  rule 
is  concerned,  the  waiving  of  points  of 
order,  and  so  forth,  and  also  as  to  the 


explanation  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  gave  on  H.R.  19504. 
In  addition  to  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  I  would  like  to 
add  that  title  n  of  this  bill  deals  with 
highway  safety  programs  and  projects. 
Funds  are  authorized  for  State  and  Com- 
munity Highway  Safety  programs,  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  1973. 

Also  are  authorized  fimds  for  re- 
search and  development  projects  of  tiie 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
$30  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  $45  mil- 
lion for  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  so 
far  as  our  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  would  like  to  make  a  little 
record  of  it  at  this  time.  I  am  in  support 
of  this  bill,  but  I  am  not  in  support  of 
an  administration,  that  is,  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  past  two  administrations, 
simply  diverting  money  or  refusing  to 
permit  the  money  to  be  spent  after  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  allo- 
cated and  appropriated  that  money.  It 
has  been  going  on  now  for  several  admin- 
istrations, and  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
wrong. 

We  started  this  program  back  in  1956, 
or  some  such  time  as  that.  We  planned 
for  the  program  to  be  completed  in  1969 
or  1970.  We  have  had  to  extend  it  on  and 
on,  year  in  and  year  out,  because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  this  one  and  past 
ones,  and  the  administrations,  this  one 
and  past  ones,  have  simply  not  permitted 
money  to  be  spent  when  the  Congress 
had  authorized  it  and  appropriated  it  to 
be  spent. 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  We 
had  some  language  in  one  bill — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  referred  to  as 
the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsh  A)  or  an  amendment,  but  in 
any  event,  as  I  recall,  we  said  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  money 
shall  be  spent,  and  that  none  of  the 
money  shall  be  diverted.  But  money  has 
been  diverted  from  this  trust  fund  and 
used  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is  not 
now  available  for  the  purpose  for  which 
we  had  set  it  up  in  the  first  place. 

Particularly  consider  my  own  20th 
Congressional  District  in  California.  We 
have  three  interstate  freeways,  or  parts 
of  interstate  systems,  going  through  the 
district.  Actually  we  did  not  want  those 
particular  freeways,  but  the  Federal 
Government  said  we  have  to  connect 
these  two  points  together.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  go  ahead  and  let  the  State  authori- 
ties decide  where  the  road  is  goinp  to  go. 
It  is  going  through  one  section  of  La 
Canada  and  Montrose,  taking  out  many 
residential  homes.  In  Pasadena  they 
started  and  have  now  stopped  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  project.  We  have  one 
in  Glendale  which  is  about  150  feet  up 
in  the  air,  and  no  money  is  available  to 
complfete  the  project. 

This  fiscal  year  we  authorized  $5.4 
billion.  They  decided  not  to  spend  that 
amount.  The  administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  decided  they  would 
only  spend  $4.2  billion.  There  was  $400 
million  in   carryover   funds.   California 
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doe;  not  have  any  carryover  funds,  but 
tha  made  a  total  of  $4.6  billion.  So  there 
was  $1.2  billion  which  Congress  has  au- 
tho  ized  to  try  to  complete  this  necessary 
system  which  will  not  be  spent. 

W  here  are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 
We  have  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
coning  in,  and  I  guess  about  $176  mil- 
lion will  reach  California,  but  it  will  not 
fini:  h  these  freeways.  If  they  are  going 
to  I  tart  these  freeways,  condemn  the 
houses,  buy  the  property,  and  tear  the 
scri;  ctures  down,  they  should  either  have 
the  money  to  finish  the  project  or,  in  my 
opii  ion,  they  should  not  start  it  in  the 
firsi  place,  making  people  go  for  a  year 
det(  uring  all  around  the  city,  houses  and 
honies  because,  they  say,  "We  do  not 
to  spend  the  money  because  of 
financial  situation  of  the  Govern- 
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the 
merit 
FJ-ankly,  I  do  not  like  it.  I  do  not  like 
this  administration;  I  did  not  like 
the  past  several  administrations, 
not  think  we  should  be  diverting 
moi^ey  from  this  fund  or  changing  the 
of  Congress  by  administrative  ac- 
It  should  be  available  for  the  High- 
Interstate  System.  That  is  the  way 
i  tarted  the  program.  Once  you  divert 
for  beautiflcation,  safety,  and 
othdr  things,  we  will  end  up  with  noth- 
3ut  a  mess  of  uncompleted  freeways, 
may  never  get  them  finished, 
think  I  have  delivered  my  speech, 
Speaker.  You  can  see  I  am  a  little 
ups^t.  This  action  should  not  take  place, 
should  be  able  to  get  the  money  to 
confjlete  freeways  and  liighways  which 
been  started.  I  Imagine  other  Mem- 
are  in  the  same  position  I  am  in. 
have  heard  other  Members  of  Con- 
make  the  same  statement. 
DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


to  ;' 
fon  ia. 

V.  r.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  glad  the 
gen  leman  has  taken  the  time  to  express 
him  self  as  the  program  relates  to  a  spe- 
cific problem  in  California.  I  think  I  can 
say  for  the  committee  he  has  in  fact  ex- 
preised  the  position  of  the  Roads  Sub- 
conr  mittee. 

Ill 


offe  -ed 
am(  ndment 
f re€  ze 
reaion 
exp 
III 
some 


the  Highway  Act  of  1968,  the  gentle- 
ma4  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  not  only 
but    there    was    included    an 
that    said    we    would    not 
these   trust  funds  for   the  very 
the  gentleman  from  California 
ained. 
order  to  establish,  for  the  record, 
of  the  problems  our  own  State  of 
California  has  encountered,  I  asked  the 
California  Department  of  Public  Works 
rovide  me  with  some  background  in- 
forihation  in  connection  with  the  high- 
trust  fund   and  the  Federal   aid 
hig|iway  program. 

information    substantiates    and 
drajnatizes  the  problems  alluded  to  by 
colleague  from  California,  Mr.  H. 
ALikN  Smith. 

Iherefore,  I  will  relate  some  of  the 
inf c  rmation  conveyed  to  me  by  the  Cali- 
fori  ia  director  of  public  works,  in  order 
to  {lace  this  problem  in  proper  focus. 


Historically,  expenditures  from  the 
highway  trust  fund — via  reimburse- 
ments— have  followed  obligations  by  18*2 
months.  Also,  the  last  time  a  reasonable 
balance  existed  between  total  trust  fund 
revenues  and  total  trust  fund  expendi- 
tures was  in  early  calendar  1967 — $69 
million. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  make  meaningful 
direct  comparisons  between  the  sums 
authorized  by  Congress  for  a  given  year 
which  are  apportioned  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  administrative  releases 
of  trust  fund  obligational  authority. 
One  reason  is  that  the  timing  of  appor- 
tionments can  vary  widely.  For  example, 
congressional  authority  was  available  to 
make  all  1970-71  apportionments  in  July 
of  1969  yet  they  withheld  the  issuance  of 
these  apportionments  to  near  the  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  statutory  deadline. 

This  year  congressional  delay  In  pass- 
ing a  Federal  Highway  Act  will  simi- 
larly delay  apportionment  into  Decem- 
ber. 

To  date,  released  obligational  author- 
ity lags  apportionments  by  $2.1  billion. 
In  addition,  the  delay  in  making  appor- 
tionments is  approaching  one-half  year 
which  equates  to  approximately  $2.7  bil- 
lion, producing  a  net  cutback  effect  of, 
at  this  time,  $4.8  billion. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
1971,  California  has  been  authorized  to 
obligate  $164.4  million,  or  6.7  percent,  of 
the  $2,450  miUion  released  nationwide. 
All  of  California's  share  has  been  com- 
mitted which,  by  quarter's  end,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  shoul  reflect  in  Federal 
records. 

Had  obligational  authority  been  re- 
leased starting  July  1,  1970,  so  as  to  re- 
store reasonable  Trust  Fund  balance  5 
years  hence,  an  annual  rate  of  release 
of  $6.25  billion  per  year  would  be  re- 
quired. California  should  then  receive 
on  the  order  of  $500  million  per  year  or 
about  8  percent. 

In  summary,  administrative  diversion 
of  Highway  Trust  funds  to  other  pur- 
poses— via  Treasury  Notes — has  dis- 
rupted the  necessary  long-range  trans- 
portation planning  Congress  seeks,  the 
administration  advocates,  and  California 
has  long  followed.  As  a  result,  particu- 
larly in  California,  much  right-of-way 
now  lies  fallow  and  considerable  engi- 
neering remains  unexecuted  because 
these  time-consuming  segments  of  our 
capital  improvement  outlays  cannot  be 
brought  to  fruition  due  to  the  lack  of  the 
assured,  available,  and  promised  con- 
struction funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  in  what  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  comment  on  section  129  of  this  bUl, 
which  deals  with  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia.  I  believe  it  is  an  unnecessary  section, 
because  it  faiils  to  recognize  certain  prin- 
ciples and  rights  we  give  other  people. 
I  am  convinced  the  people  who  are  di- 


rectly concerned  have  not  had  their  day 
in  couit,  so  I  just  take  this  time  mo- 
mentarily to  say  that  tomorow  I  will  file 
an  amendment,  or  jm  Eunendment  will 
be  filed  to  strike  on  page  43,  line  9,  and 
all  that  follows  through  that  section,  to 
take  it  out  of  the  bill,  so  the  people  who 
are  directly  concerned  can  have  a  voice 
in  this,  and  we  can  further  explore  this 
problem  and  other  possibilities. 

There  are  some  other  factors  that 
come  into  this  argument,  and  I  shall 
present  them  in  more  detail  tomorrow 
when  we  have  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

I  commend  him  on  his  interest  in  the 
problems  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  waiving  a 
point  of  order  so  as  to  stipulate  partic- 
ular routes  in  legislation,  is  satisfactory 
when  there  is  no  oi^x)sition  to  the  routes 
set  forth.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Central  Freeway  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  one  of  the  routes 
embodied  in  this  particular  bill,  we  have 
a  situation  where  the  local  governing 
body  for  Montgomery  County  and  also 
the  delegation  to  the  State  Legislature 
for  Montgomery  County,  through  which 
the  northern  extension  of  said  freeway 
would  go,  are  now  opposed  to  this 
routing. 

Also,  I  am  attempting  to  ascertain 
from  the  Maryland  State  Roads  Com- 
mission and  from  the  Governor  as  to 
whether  they  at  this  time  support  this 
routing.  There  have  been  indications 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land is  opposed  to  it. 

So,  if  we  immediately  order  the  con- 
struction of  the  North  Central  Freeway 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  could 
veiy  well  be  building  a  road  to  nowhere. 
Until  we  have  a  clarification  from  State 
and  local  government  in  Maryland,  I  feel 
this  section  should  be  stricken  out  of  the 
bill.  I  hope  Members  will  support  this 
when  an  amendment  is  presented  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
I  announce  to  the  House  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  filed  tomorrow,  and  I  hope 
the  Members  will  listen  with  sympathetic 
Interest  to  the  very  serious  problem  that 
concerns  the  people  in  this  district.  It 
would  be  setting  a  precedent  which  I 
think  would  be  very  bad  for  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  might  affect  us 
adversely  in  our  own  States  and  our  own 
districts  in  the  future. 

With  that  said,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Eraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  the  rule  under 
consideration,  some  of  us  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and  testified  against 
the  proposed  rule. 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  construct  certain  free- 
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ways,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  violation 
of  rule  XVI (c)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Thus  the  rule  which 
tlie  committee  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
Rules  Committee  waived  all  points  of 
order  in  order  to  permit  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  bring  out  a  bill  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
waive  our  own  rules  which  were  adopted 
to  prevent  just  such  a  situation  as  will 
be  before  the  House  in  this  bill. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  it  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  home  rule  on  the  theory  that 
they  know  best  what  is  needed  to  regu- 
late their  affairs.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it.  Instead,  the  governing 
body  is  appointed  by  the  President. 

Now,  even  those  decisions  are  to  be 
taken  away:  that  is,  the  power  is  being 
taken  away  even  from  those  people  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  instead 
Congress  is  decreeing  that  it  knows  what 
is  best  with  respect  to  construction  of 
freeways  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  really  believe,  in  fairness  to  the  peo- 
ple who  live  here — and  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  live  here — 
we  ought  to  strike  that  provision.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  stricken  as  a 
violation  of  the  rules  except  for  the  rule 
proposed  here  this  afternoon. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  lot  of 
unmet  needs.  The  Federal  City  College 
has  been  seeking  to  grow  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  higher  education  but  does  not 
have  enough  money.  The  housing  prob- 
lem in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  very 
tough  problem  which  has  not  been  dealt 
with  adequately.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these 
needs  we  are  going  to  mandate  the  con- 
struction of  a  lot  of  cement  to  move  a 
lot  of  cars.  On  occasion  this  is  consid- 
ered so  important  that  it  is  sought  to 
hold  up  as  a  hostage  the  subway  pro- 
gram, which  will  move  a  lot  more  people 
a  lot  more  eCQciently  with  a  lot  less  im- 
pairment to  the  environment  than 
would  be  involved  in  the  freeway  system. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  amendment 
is  offered  to  strike  section  129,  that  man- 
dates the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  free- 
way which  the  representatives  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  not  want,  I  hope 
that  amendment  will  be  supported. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  vote  down 
this  rule,  but  I  expect  realism  suggests 
it  is  not  possible.  At  least  we  ought  to 
leave  some  range  of  discretion  with  the 
people  who  live  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
their  representatives. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  "Mr. 
Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  time  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  connection  with  new 
grade  separation  projects  which  would 
authorize  100  percent  Federal  contri- 
butions from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
such  additional  costs  which  may  be  in- 
curred in  constructing  vmderpasses  or 
overpasses  to  accommodate  a  mass  tran- 
sit system  where  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  makes  a  decision  or  a 


finding  that  a  rapid  transit  system  may 
be  extended  at  some  future  date  through 
the  project. 

In  my  community  today  we  are  build- 
ing underpasse.5  and  overpasses.  We  are 
disregarding  the  possibility  that  we 
might  in  the  very  near  future  have  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  a  rapid 
transit  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  very  wasteful  in  a  situation  where  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  can  make  a 
finding  that  there  may  be  a  rapid  transit 
extension.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  In  the  in- 
terest of  long-range  economy  to  at  the 
same  time  make  provision  for  the  mass 
transit  system  that  may  utilize  the  sep- 
aration facility.  I  know  how  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  guard  the  high- 
way trust  fund  which  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
have  helped  to  support,  but  I  feel  we 
ought  to  try  to  make  some  provision  for 
mass  transit  utilization  of  this  type  of 
construction  when  it  is  undertaken. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule,  and  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  shall  offer  at  the  appropriate  time 
tomorrow  an  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  include  in  this  bill 
wording  similar  to  that  of  section  12  of 
similar  legislation  as  it  was  reported  in 
the  Senate,  that  relates  to  a  specific  leg- 
islative provision  for  the  dual  hearing 
procedure  for  interstate  highways  which 
is  now  being  followed  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  but  which  is  not 
actually  in  the  basic  law. 

It  is  a  procedure  which  not  only  pro- 
vides for  two  public  hearings,  but  it  also 
provides,  as  the  Senate  report  indicates, 
for  the  offering  of  alternatives  to  the 
public  affected  during  these  hearings.  It 
also  requires  a  report  from  the  State 
transportation  authorities  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  actually  carried  out  or  responded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  developed 
in  these  hearings. 

In  my  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
we  have  a  controversy  at  the  present 
time  in  the  capital  district  area  of  Al- 
bany over  the  terminus  of  Interstate 
Highway  88.  A  public  hearing  was  held 
and  the  people  in  that  area  were  almost 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  proposal 
to  terminate  this  highway  at  a  particu- 
lar location.  Yet,  the  State  Transporta- 
tion Department  indicated  its  intention 
to  ignore  the  public  and  recommend  the 
termination  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  area,  although  they 
delayed  announcement  until  after  the 
election  so,  hopefully,  it  would  not  have 
an  impact  on  the  election  itself. 

My  amendment  would  incorporate  this 
into  the  bill. 

I  want  to  advise  the  House  that  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  in  the  Record  tomor- 
row a  memorandum  circulated  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
and  sent  to  the  State  transportation  de- 
partments wliich  in  effect  advises  trans- 
portation ofiQcials  at  the  regional  level 
how  to  hold  public  hearings  and  yet  suc- 


ceed in  ignoring  the  wishes  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  time  tliat  we  recognize  what  is 
going  on  in  these  public  hearing  proce- 
dures, and  by  incorporating  this  wording 
in  the  basic  legislation,  we  make  it  clear 
that  we  intend  the  public  view  shall 
be  recognized  and  not  ignored  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doers; 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Membei-s,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287,  nays  60,  not  voting  87, 
as  follows : 
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Abernethj" 

Conable 

Harvey 

Ac'iitr 

Conte 

Ha.,tings 

Addabbo 

Corbett 

Hathaway 

Albert 

Cinman 

Helstoskl 

Alexander 

C^ramer 

Henderson 

Anderson. 

Crane 

Hicks 

Calif. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hogan 

Anderson,  111. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

HoUfield 

,^nderson, 

Davis,  Ga. 

Horton 

Tenn. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hosmer 

Andrews,  Ala 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Andrews. 

Dclaney 

Hull 

N.  Dak. 

Dellenback 

Hutchinson 

Annunzlo 

Dent 

Ichord 

Ashbrook 

Dcrwlnskl 

Jarman 

Ayres 

Dcvine 

Johnson,  Calif 

B.irrett 

Donohue 

Johnson.  Pa. 

BeaU.  Md. 

Dom 

Jones.  Ala. 

Belcher 

Downing 

K.irth 

Bell.  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Kazen 

Bennett 

Duncan 

Kte 

Betts 

Edmondson 

Kellh 

BevlU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kleppe 

Blaggl 

Ellberg 

Kluczvn.'kl 

Blackburn 

Erlenbom 

Kuykeudall 

Blatnlk 

Esch 

Kyi 

Bofsgs 

E&hleman 

Kyros 

Boland 

V'asccll 

Landgrebe 

Brav 

Feit'han 

Latla 

Bruikley 

Findley 

Lepgett 

Brock 

Fish 

Lciinon 

Brooks 

Fisher 

Lloyd 

Broomfield 

Flood 

Long.  La. 

Brotzman 

flowers 

McClory 

Brown.  Mich. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

McCloskejr 

Brown,  Ohio 

Foreman 

McClure 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

McDade 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Fountain 

McDonald, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Frellnghuysen 

Mich. 

Bnrke.  Mass. 

Frey 

McEwen 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fricdel 

McFall 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McKneally 

Burton.  Utah 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Bush 

Galifianakls 

Macdonald, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gaydos 

MacGregor 

Cabell 

Glalmo 

Madden 

Caffery 

Gibbons 

Mahon 

Carney 

Gonzalez 

Mallllard 

Carter 

Goodllng 

Mann 

Casey 

Gray 

Marsh 

Cederberg 

Grlffln 

Martin 

Chamberlain 

Grover 

Mathlas 

Chappell 

Gubser 

Matsunaga 

Clausen. 

Hagan 

Mayne 

DonH. 

Haley 

Melcher 

Clawson.  Del 

Halpern 

Mesklll 

Cleveland 

Hammer- 

Miller,  Ohio 

Cobelau 

schmldt 

MUls 

Collier 

Hanley 

Mlnlsh 

Collins.  III. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Minshall 

Collins  Tex. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Miz« 

Colmer 

Harsha 

MoUohan 

B 
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li  onagan 

\  ontgomery 

K  organ 

it  urphy,  N.T. 

\  yers 

N  itcher 

N  ?l9en 

N  icliols 

C  NeUl.  Mass. 

P  issman 

P  itman 

Pitt«n 

P  'lly 

P  -pper 

P  Tklns 

P  lilbln 

ckle 

ke 
P  rnie 
Pxlell 
P)ff 
P  )llock 
P  eyer.  N.C. 
P  Ice.  111. 
P  >or.  Ark. 
P  jcinski 

men 
Bbllsback 
BmdaU 
H  jrick 
F  ;td.  ni. 
R  Mf  el 
R lodes 
R  Jberts 
R  ibison 


A  lams 
A  ihley 
B  ester 
B  ngbam 
B  'ademas 
B  'asco 
B  -own,  Calif. 
B  irton.  Calif. 
C  )nyers 
C  JughUn 
C  liver 
D  iddarlo 
E  khardt 
E  aiis.  Colo. 
F  irbstein 
F  )ley 
F  ird, 

WiUiam  D. 
F  aser 
G  reen.  Pa. 
G  ross 
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Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

RouE.selot 

Riippe 

Rutb 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Sohmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Sl&rk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

NAYS— 60 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

Meeds 

Mikva 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Obey 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wymaa 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


O'Hara 

Ot  tinker 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Symington 

Tunney 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanik 

Waldie 

Whalea 

Wolff 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 87 


Afcbitt 
ends 
pinaU 


B  iring 
B  irry 


an  ton 


B  >lllng 

B  )W 

B  ichanan 

B  itton 

C  imp 

C  irey 

C  ller 

C  lisholm 

C  ancy 

C  ark 

C  ay 

C  iwger 

C  innlnsham 

D  'nney 

D  innis 

D  ckinson 

D  ggs 

D  ngell 

D  )wdj- 

D  irver 

E  1 

Ei 

E  ■: 


wards,  Calif. 
wards.  La. 

ins,  Tenn. 


Fallon 

Flynt 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenu. 

King 

Landnim 

Langen 

Lu]an 

Lukens 

McCuUoch 

May 

Michel 

MlUer,  Cam. 

MlzeU 

Morton 


Murphy,  111. 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Scherle 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stokes 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tleman 

Vander  Jagt 

Welcker 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
piirs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Heb«rt  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.   Thompson   of  New   Jersey   with  Mr. 
H  int. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  King. 


Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Iiir.  MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Den- 
nis. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Williams, 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wydier  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  : 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  1147, 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  ALLOW- 
ANCES OP  MEMBERS,  OFFICERS, 
AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H,  Res.  1272.  Rept.  No.  1627), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  1272 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  1147)  relating  to  certain  al- 
lowances of  Members,  ofBcers,  and  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  oouaned  to  the  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  as  an  original  res- 
olution for  the  purpose  of  amendment  tin- 
der the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  sections  2(a)  and  3(a)  of  said 
substitute  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclu- 


sion of  such  consideration,  the  Ccwnmlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  resolution  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  19436,  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  NATIONAL  URBAN 
GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  »H.  Res.  1271,  Rept.  No.  1626 1, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  1271 

Resolied.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
19436)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  urban  growth  policy,  to  encourage 
and  support  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  States,  metropolitan  areas, 
cities,  counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis 
upon  new  community  and  Inner  city  de- 
velopment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  or- 
der agaiiist  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  Rule  XIII 
and  clause  4,  Rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  conslde»ed  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17970, 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 1971 

Mr.  SIKES  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  17970*  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses : 

CONFEKENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    91-1625) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17970)  "making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  6, 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 


ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4  and  7,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$646,958,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$302,483,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$284,147,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$806,464,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 

John  J.  McFall, 

Edward  J.  Patten, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon. 

E.  A.  Cederberg. 

Charles  R.  Jonas, 

BuBT  L.  Talcott, 

Prank    Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Alan  Bible. 

William  Proxmire, 

Ralph    W.     Yarborouch, 

Richard  B,  Russell, 

J.  Caleb  Boggs, 

James  B.  Pearson, 

Hiram  L.  Pong, 

Milton  R.  Young. 

Stuart  Symington, 

Barry    Goldwater. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17970)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

Amendment  No.  1,  Military  Construction, 
Army:  Appropriates  $646,958,000  instead  of 
$637,909,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$653,996,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 
Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.:  Anti-intru- 
sion systems  laboratories +$2,759,000 

Fort  Dix,  N.J.:   Laundry +3,379,000 

Port  Bliss,  Tex.:  Moving  target 

simulator  buildings +809,  000 

Vint  Hill  Farms   Station,  Va.: 

Incinerator +475,000 

Kansas  City  Field  Office,  Topo- 
graphic Command,  Mo.: 
Physical  security  facility  al- 
teration    +558,000 

U.S.  Army  Security  Agency:  Lo- 
cation 03 +59,000 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash.:  Sewage 
treatment  facility  Improve- 
ment (addition)  +2.190,000 
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Fort    Lee,   Va.:    Sewage   treat- 
ment plant   (deficiency) 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.:  Addi- 
tion to  ADP  facility 

Germany : 

Franconla         District — Mess 

hall 

Seventh  Army  Training  Cen- 
ter— Hangar  and  airfield 
facilities   


+  $848,000 
-990,000 

-296,000 

-742,000 

The  conferees  have  approved  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $10.7  million  of  available  funds 
to  meet  the  additional  costs  being  encoun- 
tered in  connection  with  the  cadet  activi- 
ties center  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York.  The  conferees  re- 
confirm the  restraint  Imposed  on  the  Army 
by  the  Senate,  not  to  cancel  any  approved 
troop  housing  or  community  support  proj- 
ects in  order  to  generate  the  funds  for  this 
project.  A  report  on  the  source  of  the  fund- 
ing for  this  project  will  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  upon  convening  of 
the  92nd  Congress. 

The  conferees  are  very  concerned  at  the 
high  costs  and  habitual  overruns  on  con- 
struction projects  at  West  Point  and  request 
the  Army  to  review  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
pansion program  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
construction  at  West  Point  by  stretching  out 
the  completion  of  the  less  essential  items  in 
the  expansion  program.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ferees will  expect  the  new  review  board  to 
exercise  a  strong  and  positive  Influence  over 
construction  planning,  standards,  and  execu- 
tion, with  special  emphasis  on  cost  control 
aspects. 

The  House  approved  a  total  of  $357,000,000 
for  Safeguard  construction,  exclusive  of  $8.- 
800.000  speciflcally  provided  for  family  hous- 
ing. Within  this  sum.  it  approved  $27,400,000 
for  planning  and  engineering  design  based  on 
the  need  to  do  complete  design  of  the  White- 
man  site  as  well  as  advance  planning  for  five 
additional  sites.  Including  one  near  Warren 
Air  Force  Base.  Subsequently,  the  Senate 
recommended  deferring  such  advance  plan- 
ning, except  for  the  Warren  site,  and  reduc- 
ing the  planning  funds  by  $12,000,000.  How- 
ever, In  recognition  of  the  severe  Impact  of 
Safeguard  operations  on  surrounding  com- 
munities and  their  abilities  to  provide  public 
facilities  and  services,  the  Senate  recom- 
mended that  the  $12,000,000  no  longer  re- 
quired for  advance  planning  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assist  such  communities  through  existing 
Federal  aid  programs  to  meet  the  additional 
costs  of  providing  Increased  public  facilities 
and  services  required  as  a  direct  result  of 
construction,  installation,  testing,  and  opera- 
tion of  Safeguard  sites. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation was  to  provide  some  relief  to  such 
communities  from  an  unfair  and  excessive 
financial  burden  which  would  be  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  siting  of  SAFEGUARD  Instal- 
lations in  their  areas. 

After  a  careful  study  of  this  matter,  the 
House  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  Senate 
proposal  with  the  following  important  con- 
siderations. In  view  of  the  transitional  nature 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  additional  popula- 
tion to  be  supported  by  the  adjacent  com- 
munities, the  conferees  feel  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  may  be  practicable,  the  use  of 
temporary  or  relocatable  facilities  to  meet 
temporary  peaks  should  be  encouraged  with- 
in the  communities. 

In  recognition  of  the  uncertainty  at  this 
time  as  to  the  scope  and  costs  of  the  facil- 
ities to  be  assisted  through  this  program, 
and  to  provide  some  needed  flexibility,  the 
conferees  expect  that  in  no  event  shall  ex- 
penditures for  such  assistance  exceed  a  cell- 
ing of  $14,000,000  unless  prior  approval  of 
the    Committees   on   Appropriations    of   the 


+  $4,000,000 

+  356,000 

+  1,061,000 

+  1,973,000 
+  809,000 


+  322,000 

+  76,  000 

+  1,200,000 

+  80.000 
+  295,000 
4  680,  000 

+  600,000 
4  268,000 


Senate    and    House    of    Representatives   has 
been  obtained. 

Amendment  No.  2,  Military  Construction, 
Navy:  Appropriates  $302,483,000  instead  of 
$286,672,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$309,551,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  .IS  proposed  by  the  House: 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth, 
N.H.:  Improvements  to  Dry 
Dock  2 

Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Cen- 
ter, Trenton,  N.J.:  Propul- 
sion test  facility^alr  supply 

N.ival  Air  Rework  Pacllitiy, 
Norfolk,  Va.:  Avionics  facil- 
ity  Improvement 

Naval     Air     Station,     Meridian 
Miss.: 
Technical    training   building 
Utilities     and     ground     im- 
provements  {1st  Increment) 

Naval      Air      Station,      Corpus 
Christl,  Tex.: 
Structural  fire  and  crash  sta- 
tion   

Control  tower  cab 

Training    building 

AMD      calibration/qualifica- 
tion  building 

General  warehouse 

Enlisted  women's  quarters.. 
Commissary    renovation   and 

storage    are.! 

CPO   club 

Naval  Undersea  Research'  and 
Development  Center,  San 
Diego,  Calif. :  Undersea  tech- 
nology  facility 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Cherry  Point,  N.C:  Mess  hall 
for  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Bogue    

Naval  Station,  San  Juan,  P.R.: 
Sewage  collection  system 

Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines:  Water  supply 
and  distribution  improve- 
ments   

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting 
F^eld,  Pla.:  Control  towers 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
Hawthorne,  Nev.:  Bachelor 
enlisted   quarters 

Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii:  Sew- 
age system  improvements 
(deficiency)    

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C:  Post  office  for 
Hadnot  Point  Area 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Computer 
center  alterations 

Naval  Ordnance  .Station,  In- 
dian Head,  Md.;  Potable  wat- 
er system  improvement 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  S.C: 
Commissary  store  (reduc- 
tion)     

Naval  Hospital  Corps  School, 
Great  Lakes,  111.:  Hospital 
corps  school 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China 
Lake.  Calif.:  Flood  control-- 

Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center.  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. : 
Berthing  wharves  (reduc- 
tion)     


-T  6,  736.  000 

4  248. 000 
-t  134,000 

-f  859,  000 
+  420.000 

+  495.000 

+  759,000 

+  536,  000 

-  790, 000 

-533,000 

-215,000 

-2,922,000 
-220.000 

-225,000 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  a  new 
hospital  is  required  as  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  $24,100,000  at  Camp  Pendleton. 
California,  and  are  In  agreement  with  the 
language  contained  in  the  Senate  report, 
which  states  as  follows:  "The  Committee 
now  recommends  proceeding  with  the  proj- 
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ec ;  but  Is  not  providing  funds  in  the  belief 
th  It  by  careful  management  ot  the  total 
N£  vy  program,  funding  can  be  generated 
Ui  im  savings  and  from  deletion  of  projects 
wl  ich  may  no  longer  be  justified  as  a  re- 
su  X.  of  base  closure  or  force  reduction  ac- 
tlc  ns." 

iVmendment  No.  3.  Military  Construction, 
Force:   Appropriates  5284,147.000  instead 
$268,831,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
.409.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
have  agreed  to  the  following  ad- 
ions  and  deletions  to  the   amounts   and 
Items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 
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K(  Uy  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.: 
Mrcraft  engine  overhaul  fa- 
:ility    

B«  rgstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
rex.:  Aircraft  engine  test 
acuity    

G«orge  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.: 
Urcraft  engine  test  facil- 
ty    

Lc  wry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo. : 
Technical  training  research 
acillty    

Ml  untaln  Home  Air  Force 
Jase,  Idaho:  Aircraft  en- 
[Ine  test  facility 

Ne  Ills  Air  Force  Base.  Nev.: 
Urcraft  engine  test  facil- 
ity     

'ost    office 

:  i:iectrlcal  distribution  sys- 
tem     

Setmour  Johnson  Air  Force 
Jase,  N.C.:  Aircraft  en- 
line  test  facility 

Gr  md  Forks  Air  Force  Base, 
'.i.  Dak.:  Refueling  vehicle 
>arking  area 

Belle  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.: 
Urcraft  maintenance 
ilock 

H(  mestead  Air  Force  Base, 
:  ^a. :    Aircraft   runup  f acil- 


icy 


Lo  ;an 


Ha  hn  Air  Base,  Germany,  Air- 
I  raft    weapons   armlng/dis- 

I  jming  pad 

IziQlr    Air    Station.    Turkey: 

:  )ependent  school   

Imstrom    Air    Force    Base. 
Mont.:  Alrbase  group  head- 
quarters     

Bdckley    Field,    Colo.:    Aero- 

1  pace   data  facility 

erson  Field,  Colo.:  Chapel 

(enter   

Field,  Mont.:  Fire  pro- 
lection  sprinkler  system 

Air  Force  Base,  Okla.: 
.  kddltlon  to  aircraft  engine 

hop 

Ar  lold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center,  Tenn.:  Addl- 
'  ion  to  heating  plant  (re- 
duction)      

O.   Hanscom  Field.  Mass.: 

<  >ptlcal  physics  laboratory. 
Air    Force    Base.    Ala.: 

axlway    

Latkland  Air  Force  Base.  Tex. : 

<  Mficers  training  support  fa- 

(ility    

4stover     Air     Force     Base, 

Mass.: 
.  idd    to    and    alter    special 

project    facility 

]  ndustrlal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  (reduc- 
tion)     

Rahdolph     Air     Force     Base, 
'ex.:  Addition  to  electrical 
(  Istributlon  system  (reduc- 

llon)    

No  -ton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. : 
(Symnasium 


+  $15,741,000 

+  75,000 

- 134.  000 

+  559.000 

+  71,000 

+  129.000 
+  239,000 

+  282,000 

+  75.000 

+  98,000 

+  590,000 

+  179,000 

+  70.000 
+  990, 000 

+  1,202,000 

+  8,000,000 

-837,000 

-32,000 

-656,000 

-314.000 

-1,228,000 

-674.000 

-287.000 

-416.000 
-400.  000 

-185,000 
-696,000 


-$2,900,000 

-528, 

000 

-324, 

000 

-2,300 

000 

-91. 

000 

-1,250. 

000 

-1.000 

000 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base,  Ariz.:  Aircraft  proc- 
essing  apron 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.: 
Addition  to  warehouse 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Md.: 
Dental   laboratory 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  D.C.: 
Dependent  elementary 
School 

Lockport  Air  Force  Station. 
N.Y.:  Alteration  of  heating 
plant  

Wake  Island  Air  Force  Station, 
Wake  Island:  Aircraft  op- 
erational  apron 

Mlnuteman  operational  fa- 
cility    

Language  in  the  House  report  specified 
that  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000  t>e  applied  to 
"facilities  at  major  C-5A  terminals  in  the 
continental  United  States."  The  conferees 
have  agreed  instead  to  a  reduction  of 
$1,000,000  which  may  be  applied  to  facilities 
at  such  terminals  worldwide. 

Amendment  No.  4,  Military  Construction, 
Defense  Agencies:  Appropriates  $46,300,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $45,- 
025,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  the  following  additions 
to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed 
by  the  House : 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agen- 
cy: Sandla  Base.  N.  Mex.: 
Warehousing       and       sales 
addition  to  main  commis- 
sary     +$575,000 

National      Security     Agency: 
Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Md.: 
Land  acquisition +700,000 

Amendment  No.  5,  Family  Housing,  De- 
fense: Appropriates  $806,464,000  instead  of 
$808,138,000  as  pron">sed  by  the  House  and 
$804,153,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

With  regard  to  new  bousing  construction 
for  the  Army,  the  conferees  agree  to  ad- 
just the  House  proposal  by  subtracting  20 
housing  units  at  New  Cumberland  Army 
Depot,  Pennsylvania,  and  adding  20  housing 
units  at  Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  This  con- 
forms to  the  manner  In  which  housing  units 
were  provided  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  proposal. 

Amendment  No.  6,  Family  Housing,  De- 
fense: Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $95,174,000 
for  the  construction  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  family  bousing  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $92,863,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  these 
additional  funds  should  be  used  for  recon- 
struction of  family  housing  \inits  at  Corpus 
Christi.  Texas,  which  were  damaged  by  Hur- 
ricane Celia  and  for  improvements  to  ade- 
quate quarters  or  for  application  to  prior- 
year  unused  authorizations  for  new  family 
housing  units. 

Amendment  No.  7.  Family  Housing,  De- 
fense: Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $75,926,000 
for  the  construction  of  family  housing  for 
the  Air  Force  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $77,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

CONriRENCE  TOTAL WTTH  COMPAKISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1971  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1970  total,  the  1971 
budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  follows: 
New    budget     (obligatlonal) 

authority,    FY    1970 $1,562,607,589 

Budget     estimates     of     new 

(obligatlonal)       authority, 

FY    1971 2.134,800,000 

House  bill.  FY  1971 1.997.037,000 

Senate  bill.  FY  1971 2,  057,  871.  000 

Conference  agn"eement 2,037.814,000 


Conferenece  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New  budget  (obligatlonal) 

authority,  FY  1970 +$475,206,411 

Budget   estimates   of   new 
(obligatlonal)      authority, 

FY    1971 -96,986,000 

House  bill.  FY  1971 +40,777.000 

Senate  bill,  FY   1971 —20.057,000 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Edward  J.  Patten, 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
George  Mahon. 
E.  A.  Cederberg. 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 
Burt  L.  Talcott, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  17970)  making  appropri- 
ations for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject and  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to  ob- 
ject— will  the  gentleman  assure  the 
House  that  he  will  take  some  time  to 
explain  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes;  of  course.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  explain  the  conference  report 
and  to  submit  to  any  questions  that  are 
pertinent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  that  statement. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  this  conference  report  calls  for 
military  construction  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  in  the  amount  of  $2,037,814,000. 
I  submit  that  this  is  $96,986,000  below  the 
budget.  It  is  $40,777,000  above  the  House 
bill.  However,  it  is  $20,057,000  under  the 
Senate  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  items 
were  added  or  deleted  in  conference  pri- 
marily becaase  the  authorizations  legis- 
lation had  not  been  completed  at  the 
time  that  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bills  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House.  In  an  effort  to  expedite  the  work 
of  the  House,  we  brought  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  floor  under  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order.  Our  bill  was  based  on  the 
authorization  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
When  the  authorization  bill  was  com- 
pleted, a  number  of  items  were  restored 
and   a   number   of    other   items   failed 
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authorization.  Many  of  the  projects 
which  were  restored  in  the  conference 
on  the  authorizing  legislation  were 
needed  improvements  to  the  facilities  at 
military  bases  and  these  facilities  have 
likewise  been  restored  in  the  conference 
action  which  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  bill  is 
$96,986,000  imder  the  budget.  That 
means  that  a  substantial  number  of 
projects  were  not  approved  even  though 
some  of  them  possibly  had  merit. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  military  construction  appropri- 
ation bill  is  always  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  appropriation  bills.  It  does  not  meet 
the  needs  of  improvements,  additions,  or 
replacement  of  facilities  at  military  in- 
stallations. We  do  the  best  we  can  to  give 
them  the  essentials  that  are  required  for 
training  and  operations,  and  other  items 
such  as  hospitals,  and  housing  and 
personnel  support  projects  which  we  feel 
cannot  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  the  bill  is  a 
rather  small  one.  It  does  provide,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  urgently  needed  items 
which  are  required  to  support  the  long- 
range  program  of  the  permanent  mili- 
tary establishment,  for  the  training  and 
operations  of  the  military  forces. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  give  us  some- 
thing of  a  breakdown  of  at  least  the 
major  amounts  in  the  $40,777,000  in- 
crease over  the  House  figure — give  us 
some  information  as  to  what  tliis  money 
is  to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man some  indication  as  to  some  of  the 
items  that  were  added  in  the  conference 
which  were  not  authorized  at  the  time 
we  brought  the  bill  to  the  House  floor  or 
which  were  deleted  by  the  House  in  the 
appropriation  bill  and  reconsidered  and 
agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  received 
$646,958,000,  an  increase  of  $9,049,000 
above  the  House  bill  and  $7,038,000  be- 
low the  Senate. 

One  of  the  major  items  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Army  which  is  restored  is 
an  anti-intrusion  system  laboratory  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  in  the  amoimt  of  $2,- 
759,000.  This  is  something  which  is  very 
important  for  the  protection  of  military 
personnel  in  a  wartime  situation  as  well 
as  to  protect  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel from  hijacking  and  assassination 
in  normal  times. 

There  is  a  new  laundry  at  Fort  Dix. 
N.J..  in  the  amoimt  of  $3,379,000.  It  will 
eventually  accommodate  the  laimdry 
for  three  bases  in  the  area  and  it 
will  save  a  very  considerable  amoimt  of 
money. 

There  are  sewage  treatment  facilities 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  in  the  amount  of 
$2,190,000  and  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  which  is 
an  addition  to  a  project  already  approved 
in  the  bUl  in  the  amount  of  $848,000. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  received 
$302,483,000.  an  increase  of  $16,811,000 
above  the  House  biU  and  $7,068,000  be- 
low the  Senate. 

Major  items  added  by  the  conference 
action  include  $4,000,000  for  improve- 
ments to  drydock  2  at  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Portsmouth.  N.H.;  $1,061,000  for 
an  avionics  facility  improvement  at 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
and  $2,782,000  for  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  for  a  technical  training 
building  and  the  first  increment  for  utih- 
ties  and  ground  improvements. 

There  is  also  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
$3,400,000  to  replace  facilities  which 
were  destroyed  by  hurricane  Celia.  An 
undersea  technology  facility  at  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  is  approved  in  the  sum  of 
$6,736,000.  The  House  had  eliminated 
this  item.  However,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  made  a  very  strong  case  for 
its  reinstatement  because  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  undersea  technological  stud- 
ies which  are  now  in  progress. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
ceived $284,147,000.  an  increase  of  $15,- 
316.000  above  the  House  bill  and  $8,262,- 
000  below  the  Senate. 

At  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  the  con- 
ferees approved  an  aircraft  engine  over- 
haul facihty,  in  the  amount  of  $15,741,- 
000,  one  of  the  largest  items  in  this  bill. 
This  is  a  project  that  the  House  initially 
refused  but  reconsidered  because  of  addi- 
tional information  which  was  submitted. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


The  present  aircraft  engine  overhaul 
facilities  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  are 
widely  scattered  and  are  largely  World 
War  I  facilities.  The>'  are  making  do  with 
buildings  that  are  antiquated  and  inade- 
quate for  modern,  efficient,  techniques 
for  the  overhaul  of  aircraft  engines.  It 
is  anticipated  that  very  considerable  sav- 
ings will  result  from  replacement  of  these 
facilities. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  add  additional  engine  overhaul  capac- 
ities; we  propose  only  to  replace  anti- 
quated facilities  where  efiQcient  overhauls 
carmot  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  that  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  renovate  the  overhaul  plant  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base?  Were  there  not  other 
engine  overhaul  plants  in  this  country 
that  could  be  used? 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  examined  this  situa- 
tion very  carefully,  and  we  find  that 
there  are  no  facilities  to  overhaul  en- 
gines such  as  the  TF-39  engine  for  the 
C-5A  aircraft  that  wotild  not  require  re- 
pair, replacement,  or  rebuilding.  We  have 
and  will  continue  to  insist  that  all  of  the 
facilities  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for 
any  depot  repair  requirements  of  any 
service.  But  this  item  is  a  valid  replace- 
ment, and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  sav- 
ings are  such  that  it  will  be  speedily 
amortized. 

And  I  should  mention  two  other  items 
which  were  added  for  the  Air  Force  by 
the  conference  action:  $1,202,000  for  an 
airbase  group  headquarters  at  Malni- 
strom  Air  Force  Base.  Mont.,  and  $8,000.- 
000  for  an  aerospace  data  facility  at 
Buckley  Field.  Colo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  are  numerous  other 
items  of  course.  I  have  merely  touched 
on  the  major  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  table  setting 
forth  the  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers : 
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.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 

as  he  may  consume  to  my  dis- 

ished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  Cederberc). 

CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

from  Florida  has  adequately 

concisely  explained  the  contents  of 

conference  report.  I  have  no  further 

for  time. 

LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  gentleman  yield? 

SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 

man  from  Maryland,  a  member  of 

committee,  who  has  been  very  helpful 

ill  stages  of  consideration  of  this  bill. 

.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 

like  to  have  the  gentleman  tell 

phat  the  Army  is  doing  in  response  to 

recommendation  of  the  Committee 

\ppropriatlons  that  the  Army  further 

iv  its  plans  to  move  the  functions 

Fort  Holabird,  Md. 

.  SIKES.  I  would  sincerely  hope  that 

language  contained  in  House  Report 

1163  will  be  strictly  followed  by  the 

.  I  quote  the  pertinent  language: 

of  the  Committee  Inspected  both 

Holabird,  Maryland,  and  Fort  Huachuca. 
)na,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  reloca- 
of  Intelligence  functions  from  the  for- 
te the  latter.  Information  developed  as 
ult  of  the  Committee's  review  Indicates 
the  Army,  while  anxious  to  vacate  Port 
'.  Maryland,  because  of  the  physical 
ms  of  the  base,  did  not  consider  fully 
possible  use  of  training  areas   at  Port 
e  G.  Meade  as  an  adjunct  to  the  class- 
Instruction  at  Port  Holabird.  Purther- 
although  the  Implications  of  the  move 
Department  of  Defense's  five-year  mll- 
constructlon  program  were  taken  into 
It,  longer  term  construction  requlre- 
and  realistic  family  housing  program- 
were  not.  Committee  has  approved  the 
1971  budget  request  for  family  hous- 
ind  other  facilities  at  Fort  Huachuca  as 
;  necessary  to  support  the  permanent 
on  at  this  base.  However,  the  Commit- 
not  convinced  that  the  total  facilities 
atlons  of  this  move  have  been  satlsfac- 
taken  Into  account,  and  it  will  expect 
Informed  of  the  total  costs  for  major 
uctlon.  minor  construction,  and  family 
ng  of  this  move  in  connection  with  any 
fsts  for   construction   to   accommodate 
ictlvities  which  are  proposed  for  relo- 
The  Committee  feels  that,  In  view 
^   considerations,    the   Army   should 
review    Us    plans    to   move    Intelll- 
functlons  from  Port  Holabird  to  Port 
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I  iim  informed  that  the  Army  has  un- 
dert  iken  a  complete  reevaluation  of  this 
question,  but  that  they  have  not  yet 
reac  led  a  final  decision  on  the  question 

relocating  activities  from  Fort  Hola- 


i  expect  that  in  view  of  the  commit- 
findings.  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
of  Defense  will  revise  their  pro- 
with  relation  to  the  use  of  Fort 
Holafcird  and  the  relocation  of  activities 
Fort  Holabird. 
^ould  hope  that  at  the  very  least  the 
and  the  Department  of  Defense 
wou^  give  careful  thought  to  retaining  a 
max  mum  number  of  these  functions, 
consi>nant  with  effective  operations,  at 
Holabird  or  in  the  general  Wash- 
ington Baltimore  area  so  as  to  provide 
mininum  disruption  to  the  personnel 
employed  by  these  activities  and  to  the 
comifiunities  involved. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGQETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  snCES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  an  outstanding  bill.  What 
bothers  me  is  perhaps  what  might  be 
compounding  the  appropriation  and  ex- 
ecutive functions.  It  is  my  information 
that  there  is  a  current  freeze  on  new 
construction  of  all  of  the  things  that  we 
approved  in  the  1970  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill.  And  I  not€Cthat 
the  ticker  tape  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
said  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
now  imposed  a  freeze  on  all  construction 
for  1970  and  1971.  So  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  advise  me  whether  we 
are  just  going  through  an  idle  action 
here,  or  do  we  really  intend  to  build  the 
various  items  that  are  presently  appro- 
priated for  here? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed a  very  valid  concern,  one  which 
I  would  share  with  the  gentleman.  How- 
ever, I  would  advise  my  distinguished 
friend  that  the  freeze  which  was  in  effect 
on  military  construction  was  lifted  as  of 
July  1970.  The  later  freeze  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  on  public  works 
construction;  not  on  military  construc- 
tion. 

We  are  told  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  administration  recognize 
the  essentiality  of  the  military  construc- 
tion which  is  proposed  in  this  bill  and  we 
do  not  anticipate  any  freeze. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  matters  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  military  construction  bill  and 
to  include  certain  statistical  facts 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2108,  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERV- 
ICES AND  POPULATION  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(S.  2108)  to  promote  public  health  and 
welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida 
Carter,  and  Hastings. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8298.  WATER  CARRIER  MIX- 
ING RULE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  (H.R.  8298)  to  amend  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
modernize  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
application  and  scope  of  the  exemption 
provided  therein,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Friedel,  Dingell,  Springer] 
and  Devine. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  .omorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  order  of  business  will  be 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  order 
as  to  important  matters  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  highway  bill.  There  are  3 
hours  of  debate  provided  under  the  rule. 
There  may  be  a  few  miscellaneous 
matters  like  sending  bills  to  conference, 
but  there  will  be  no  other  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  other  legislation  will 
be  added  to  that  program? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  there  will  be  no  other  legislation, 
but  matters  may  be  taken  up  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  minor  matters  may  come 
up. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
LAURENCE  J.  BURTON  OF  UTAH 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
statement  regarding  the  congressional 
service  to  date  of  our  colleague,  Laurence 


J  Burton.  As  you  all  know,  he  recently 
unsuccessfully  contested  the  reelection 
of  Frank  E.  Moss  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Utah.  His  many  thousands  of  friends  and 
loyal  supporters  are  convinced  it  is  a  very 
temporary  setback  which  will  very  soon 

pass. 

Laurence  is  completing  four  terms  of 
distinguished  service  to  Utah's  First  Con- 
gressional District  and  to  the  United 
States  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. About  a  year  ago,  in  the  fall  of 
1969,  the  elected  officials  of  the  Utah 
Republican  Party  approached  Laurence 
and  uiged  him  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Their  approach  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  their  conviction  ihat  his  capabil- 
ity and  proven  popularity  with  Utah 
voters  imposed  upon  him  an  obligation  to 
carry  the  Republican  banner,  and  he  con- 
sidered these  entreaties  over  many  weeks 
and  months  in  which  he  was  torn  be- 
tween what  many  Republicans  felt  to 
be  his  obligation  and  what  he  and  his 
friends  acknowledged  to  be  an  equally 
imposing  responsibility,  that  of  adding  to 
his  seniority  and  effectiveness  as  the 
representative  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  from  Utah  in  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

His  first  election  victory  in  1962  was  a 
narrow  one,  and  he  defeated  a  widely- 
known  Democratic  incumbent  by  an  un- 
derstandably small  margin.  In  1964, 
however,  in  the  year  when  virtually  all 
Republican  candidates  for  State  office 
suffered  overwhelming  defeat,  Laurence 
was  able  to  increase  his  margin  of  vic- 
tory to  56.1  percent  over  a  strong  oppo- 
nent. In  1966  his  margin  was  further  In- 
creased to  65.2  percent  and  in  1968  still 
further  increased  to  a  remarkable  68.3 
percent,  each  time  over  well-known  and 
formidable  opposition. 

As  he  was  proving  his  effectiveness 
and  popularity  with  Utah  voters,  he  was 
also  increasing  his  effectiveness  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Committee  of 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  is  so 
impxjrtant  to  the  State  of  Utah  where  67 
percent  of  the  public  lands  are  under 
Federal  control  and  where  some  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  parks  and  scenic  and 
recreational  areas  are  located.  The  life- 
blood  of  Utah  is  water  and  our  last  wa- 
terholes  was  the  Colorado  River.  In  the 
90th  Congress  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin 
Act  was  a  milestone  in  Utah's  history. 
The  contributions  of  Congressman  Lau- 
rence J.  Burton  to  that  legislation  were 
reported  by  Gordon  Eliot  White,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Deseret  News  published 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  On  May  21,  1968,  Mr. 
White  reported: 

To  students  of  Congress,  last  week's  House 
passage  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin  recla- 
mation project  was  a  classic  performance, 
worthy  of  becoming  a  textbook  example  of 
how  to  pass  a  bill  despite  opposition  and 
controversy. 

Aside  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
bill,  last  Thursday's  accomplishment  was  not 
without  drama — the  penultimate  contest  In 
a  20-year  fight  by  Arizona  to  use  its  share  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado,  apportioned  46 
years  ago  in  the  Colorado  Compact. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  Arizona 
brought  its  request  for  a  federal  reclamation 
project  to  Congress.  Though  the  Senate 
twice  passed  Arizona  project  bills,  the  House 
Interior  Committee,   under  California   con- 


trol, proved  an  impregnable  obstacle.  CJall- 
fornla  would  not  give  up  water  it  was  using 
that  would  go  to  Arizona  once  that  state 
had  built  Ita  irrigation  project. 

At  first  California  was  successful.  There 
began,  however,  to  be  an  undercurrent  of 
unrest.  The  Interior  Committee  in  the  House 
was  now  controlled  by  Rep.  Wayne  N.  Aspin- 
all,  D-Colo.,  a  man  from  an  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  state,  with  sympathies  for  Arizona.  In 
the  Senate,  mild  Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  D-Arlz., 
held  the  powerful  post  of  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  A  possibility  ex- 
isted that  California  could  be  directly  de- 
feated, and  lose  all  the  water  it  was  using 
in  excess  of  the  1922  compact  amount. 

An  intriguing  idea  came  along — perhaps 
water  could  be  Imported  from  the  water-rich 
Columbia  Basin  to  more  than  fill  the  needs 
of  the  Southwest,  particularly  California. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Los 
Angeles,  fear  of  losing  two  million  acre  feet 
of  water  each  year  began  to  dictate  a  com- 
promise. Crafty  California  water  lawyer  Mike 
Ely  saw  that  figures  Indicated  that  If  Cali- 
fornia could  hold  4.1  million  acre  feet  of 
Colorado  River  water — 600,000  feet  over  its 
quota— it  could  get  along,  especlaUy  with 
new  water  sourecs  then  being  tapped  In 
northern  California. 

That  basic  compromise  was  reached  three 
years  ago,  but  it  was  too  fragile  to  pass 
California.  California  still  feared  losing  Its 
"extra"  water  on  the  House  floor,  and  blocked 
an  Interior  Committee  passed  bill  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

A  rewritten  bill  reached  the  House  floor 
last  Wednesday.  Gone  were  proposed  power 
dams  in  the  Colorado  Canyon.  Gone  were 
"sweetening  projects"  outside  the  basin. 

Backers  of  the  bill,  such  as  Rep.  Laurence 
J.  Burton,  R-Utah,  .  .  .  had  worked  14  hours 
a  day  for  a  month  or  more  to  contact  almost 
all  of  the  435  House  members  to  lobby  them 
on  the  bill,  determine  their  leanings,  and 
enlist  their  support.  It  was  l^omework  well 
done,  in  a  complex  system  that  involved  50 
of  the  51  basin  state  legislators  plus  hun- 
dreds of  local  volunteers  here  for  the  fight. 

Again  on  October  15,  1968,  Mr.  White 
wrote: 

The  90th  Congress  was  a  productive  one 
for  the  West,  probably  as  productive  as  pos- 
sible, particularly  with  a  $24  billion  war. 
Inflation,  and  mounting  social  crises  in  the 
nation  competing  for  dollars  and  attention. 

The  $1.3  billion  Lower  Colorado  Basin  Act 
is,  of  course,  the  landmark  legislation  of  the 
decade  as  far  as  the  Intermountain  West  is 
concerned.  One  has  to  go  back  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Project  bill  of  the  1950'8  to 
find  a  measiu-e  to  compete  with  this  year's 
Lower  Basin  bill,  and  even  the  Upper  Basin 
bill  did  not  carry  with  it  the  far-reaching 
implications  that  were  written  here  this 
year.  •  •  • 

The  Upper  Basin,  notably  Colorado  and 
Utah,  could  see  themselves  being  shut  out 
of  their  fair  share  of  the  river,  but  luck  and 
foresight  had  given  the  Upper  Basin  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  the  person  of  Rep.  Wayne  N.  As- 
pinall,  D-Colo.  Utah  had  a  studious  follower 
of  the  chairman  In  Rep.  Laurence  J.  Burton, 
R-Utah,  on  the  House  Interior  Committee. 
Together,  Aspinall  and  Burton  kept  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  In  line  and  protected  their 
states  by  adding  authorizations  for  their  own 
projects  to  the  Arizona  bill. 

Laurence  also  f  oxmd  time  to  serve  with 
varying  duration  on  other  committees 
of  pertinent  importance  to  his  State,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. He  received  the  significant  honor  of 
appointment  to  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  which  completed  its 
work  during  the  current  year  and  the  im- 


pact of  which  is  of  such  major  import- 
ance to  the  State  of  Utah.  He  served  his 
party  as  a  member  of  its  strategic  policy 
committee,  and,  as  a  regional  whip  at 
the  same  time  he  served  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee.  He  was  continually 
called  on  for  increasing  responsibility 
and  responded  generously  and  capably 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents  and  all  of 
tlie  people  of  Utah. 

Finally,  near  Christmas  of  1969,  the 
media  reported  that  Laurence  had  been 
called  to  the  White  House  and  received 
the  urging  of  President  Nixon  to  become 
his  party's  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  Utah,  and  so  under  the 
continued  appeals  of  Utah  Republican 
Party  officials  and  individual  State  Re- 
publican leaders,  he  consented  to  become 
the  candidate. 

For  the  past  6  months  or  so,  while  dis- 
charging his  congressional  responsibi- 
lities, he  has  campaigned  vigorously  and 
enthusiastically.  The  effort  ended  in  de- 
feat for  Laurence  and  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  Utah,  but  as  a  reflection  of 
his  reaction  in  defeat,  and  explanation 
of  the  result,  I  wish  to  present  the  state- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  Utah  communi- 
cations industry  made  on  the  night  of 
the  election.  This  statement,  made  on 
television  Channel  5,  KSL-TV,  by  W-'s 
Bowen  follows : 

Ted,  the  only  comment  I  have  left  to  make 
is  that  I  saw  Congressman  Burton  sitting 
In  that  chair  one  hour  ago  very  gallantly 
taking  full  responsibility  for  the  decision  to 
enter  the  Senate  campaign  and  also  for  the 
nature  and  direction  of  his  campaign.  With 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Burton,  I  don't  be- 
lieve him  In  either  case,  but  I  think  It  was 
gallant  of  him  nevertheless  to  take  It  all  on 
his  own  shoulders. 

I  remember  sitting  in  a  motel  room  with 
Laurence  and  Mrs.  Burton  In  Williamsburg. 
Virginia,  Just  after  Mr.  Nixon  had  taken  of- 
fice and  asking  him  if  he  would  seek  Sena- 
tor Moss's  seat.  He  said  then  that  he  was 
happy  in  the  House,  that  he  thought  his 
seat  there  was  secure  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  that  he  served  on  Committees  which 
were  of  critical  Importance  to  Utah  and  had 
seniority  on  those  Committees,  and  that  he 
thought  he  could  be  as  useful  to  Utah,  there- 
fore. In  the  House  as  in  the  Senate.  In  short, 
that  he  did  not  particularly  covet  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  We  discussed  It  on  another  oc- 
casion over  lunch  In  Washington  and  per- 
haps three  or  four  other  times.  I  never  got 
the  feeling  that  Laurence's  basic  convic- 
tions changed. 

I  think  they  were  changed  for  him.  I  think 
there  was  pressure  from  the  White  House  of 
the  sort  that  would  be  hardest  for  Mr. 
Burton  to  resist.  I  think  that  It  was  sug- 
gested by  persons  arounds  the  President  that 
loyalty  to  the  party  and  the  leader  of  the 
party — the  President — should  Indicate  to 
Laurence  where  his  duty  lay  If  capture  of  the 
Senate  majority  was  a  possibility  and  with  It 
better  success  for  the  President's  program.  I 
think  the  President  left  the  decision  to  Lau- 
rence but  also  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  Eis  to 
what  he  hoped,  and  perhaps  expected.  It 
would  be..  I  think  Mr.  Burton  was  promised 
open-ended  support  of  the  sort  we  have 
seen.  And  I  think  Mr.  Burton  ran.  If  not 
against  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  better 
Judgment. 

As  for  his  campaign,  It  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  it  was  handled  by  a  firm  In  St.  Louis.  It 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Image  of  the 
Laurence  Burton  we  have  known  In  previous 
acquaintance,  or.  campaign  or  elsewhere. 
Some  folks  thought  someone  was  trying  to 
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pi  t  something  over  on  them  and  they  re- 
se  ited  It.  They  rejected  the  technique,  I 
tJi  Ink,  not  Mr.  Burton.  Of  course,  the  facile 
th  ing  to  say  Is  that  the  final  campaign  re- 
sn  anslblllty  was  Mr.  Burton's.  Perhaps.  But 
p«  rhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  was  part  of  the  other 
Perhaps  the  party  said  to  Mr.  Btirton 
.hlng  like:  •Look,  we'll  provide  the  war 
eldest  and  hire  the  experts  to  program  It  for 
You  Just  go  out  on  the  hustings  and 
..."  Somehow  It  doesn't  fit  my  knowledge 
Mr.  Burton  for  him  to  go  buzzing  off  to 
Louis   to   hire   some    experts   at    Image 


tt  ing. 

so  nethlng 
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This  Is  all  the  sheerest  speculation,  Ted.  I 
hi  ,ve  no  knowledge.  Inside  or  any  other  kind. 
B  It  somehow  that's  how  I  believe  It  all  went, 
or  something  close  to  It. 

But  as  I  say.  It  was  gallant  of  Laurence 
to  take  full  responsibility  for  it  all  hlm- 
se  f .  That  was  the  Laurence  Burton  we  have 
ki  own  from  previous  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Laurence  Burton  is  a 
( ung  and  newly  turned  44.  There  is 
e)  ery  reason  to  expect  that  with  his  ca- 
pi.bility  and  health,  with  the  support 
ol  a  beautiful  and  understanding  wife 
ai  id  family  to  which  he  is  so  deeply  de- 
v(  ted,  his  future  will  be  even  brighter 
tt  an  his  past,  so  my  statement  is  by  no 
rreans  an  epitaph  on  his  public  service. 
R  ither,  it  is  meant  to  be  a  recording  of 
one  brief  setback  in  the  public  life  of  a 
y<iung  man  who  has  experienced  politi- 
cs! defeat  for  the  first  time  and  who 
still  has  before  him  a  full  measure  of 
o]  iportunity  for  continued  service  which 
nay  very  possibly  be  enriched  in  some 
wiys  by  this  experience  and  the  disap- 
piintment  which  is  shared  by  so  many 
tljousands  in  his  native  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  Laurence's  col- 
lefegues  have  expressed  a  desire  to  add 
tlieir  statements  to  this  Record.  I  re- 
g;  et  that  some  who  would  like  to  be 
included  are  not  present  in  Washington. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

deeply  regret  that  our  colleague,  Larry 
Bjrton  of  Utah,  will  not  be  a  Member 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  have 
khown  Larry  Burton  on  a  close  and  per- 
s<  mal  basis  duiing  his  outstanding  service 
a ;  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti/es.  I  hope  this  warm  friendship  will 
Cdntinue  In  the  years  ahead,  and  I  am 
certain  that  will  be  true. 

Larry  Burton  has  been  an  invaluable 
njember  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
a  id  Insular  Affairs.  He  had  a  unique 
g  asp  of  the  problems  and  worked  to  find 
s(  lutions.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  as 
a  constructive  member  of  that  vitally 
iriportant  committee.  His  work  for  the 
d  ;velopment  of  our  natural  resources 
w^ll  be  long  remembered. 

I  am  also  deeply  indebted  to  Larry 
BluRTON  for' his  cooperation  and  assist- 
a  ice  during  my  tenure  as  House  Repub- 
li  :an  leader.  He  was  always  willing  to 
s  and  up  and  be  counted  when  the  going 
was  the  roughest.  He  was  unselfish, 
a  ways  willing  to  understand  and  look 
a .  the  broad  picture.  L.arry  Burton 
would  have  been  an  outstanding  mem- 
btr  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  future 

ans  of  Larry  Burton,  but  I  hope  and 
tiust  that  he  will  continue  in  public 
service  because  of  his  long  experience, 
Sdund  judgment  and  dedication  to  good 
g  )vemment.  Larry  Burton's  career  has 


been  temporarily  sidetracked.  He  Is 
young  and  able.  His  future  Is  still  one  of 
great  prospect  and  potential.  I  wish  him 
the  very  best. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  politics  is  that  the  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  men  are  not  in- 
frequently unsuccessful  candidates  for  a 
public  ofiBce.  Many  factors  account  for 
this.  Not  the  least  is  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  Their 
time  had  not  arrived. 

This  is  the  case  of  our  colleague,  Larry 
Burton.  It  was  not  for  personal  prestige, 
or  for  fame  and  glory,  that  he  relin- 
quished his  seat  in  the  House  to  seek  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  well  recog- 
nized the  political  risks  involved.  But  he 
was  willing  to  take  those  risks  because 
he  was  asked  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  by  the  Republican  Party  of  Utah 
and  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  L.^^rry  Bur- 
ton is.  He  is  one  of  those  all  too  rare 
individuals  who  has  a  high  sense  of  duty. 
He  felt  he  had  an  obligation  to  his  party 
and  to  his  President  and  to  his  own 
principles  to  take  this  step.  He  also  saw 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  people  of  Utah. 

Larry  Burton's  unsuccessful  candi- 
dacy for  the  Senate  Is  one  of  the  real 
tragedies  of  the  last  election.  We  will 
miss  him  here  in  the  House  where  he 
has  made  a  real  contribution  both  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He 
was  one  of  my  assistant  whips,  and  one 
of  the  best.  He  will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

But  this  is  not  the  end.  This  is  but 
the  beginning  for  Larry  Burton.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  proven  ability,  and  I  pre- 
dict for  him  a  rewarding  future,  be  it 
in  politics  or  in  whatever  he  may  decide 
to  undertake.  He  takes  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  him  and  to  work  with  him. 
I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  friend,  for 
whom  I  hold  great  respect  and  real  af- 
fection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Larry  Burton  since 
we  were  both  elected  in  1962.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  Congress  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  constituency  were  of  the 
highest  order.  Sometimes  in  the  confu- 
sion of  a  campaign  we  look  at  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  moment,  failing  to 
look  at  the  true  record  of  a  man  who 
has  served  so  well  the  interests  of  the 
people  who  sent  him  to  Wasliington, 
and  more  than  this,  the  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Larry,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  a  great 
public  servant.  He  has  the  capacity  for 
continued  service  in  public  life.  His  broad 
knowledge  of  the  problems  that  face  his 
State  and  the  Nation,  linked  with  his 
compassionate  understanding  of  people, 
makes  Larry  an  extraordinary  citizen 
and  a  much-needed  leader  in  our  time, 

I  am  proud  that  he  ran  for  the  Senate. 
He  knows  well  that  I  share  his  disap- 
pointment in  losing  this  election.  But 
the  point  I  make  here  is  that  Larry's 
great  service  during  the  turbulent  decade 
of  the  1960's  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  American  people  and  especially 


the  people  of  his  great  State  of  Utah. 
Certainly  it  is  not  overlooked  by  those 
of  us  who  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SA^XXOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  Congressman  Laurence  J. 
Burton. 

The  fact  that  Congressman  Laurence 
Burton  will  not  be  a  Member  of  the  92d 
Congress  is  a  deep  personal  loss  to  me. 
Since  his  election  to  the  88th  Congress 
as  the  Representative  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
my  association  with  Larry  Burton  has 
provided  me  with  the  assistance  of  a  most 
able  legislator  and  the  pride  of  a  deep 
and  lasting  personal  friendship. 

Our  friendship  over  the  past  8  years 
has  also  brought  me  to  know  the  fine 
family  of  Laurence  Burton,  his  wife 
Janice,  and  their  four  lovely  children. 
I  admire  him  for  his  devotion  to  his  im- 
mediate family  and  for  his  deep  and  abid- 
ing love  and  respect  for  his  parents  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  Through  this 
association,  I  have  come  to  know  Larry 
Burton  as  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
understanding,  a  devoted  father,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  a  good  example  of  what  an 
American  family  should  be. 

There  is  another  side  to  Laurence  Bur- 
ton and  that  is  the  political  acumen  and 
legislative  ability  of  Larry  Burton.  As  a 
keen  and  perceptive  legislator.  Congress- 
man Burton  has  the  ability  to  see  the 
problem,  to  understand  it,  and  to  come 
up  with  practical  solutions.  Congressman 
Burton  possesses  that  great  attribute  of 
an  accomplished  legislator,  the  ability  to 
work  and  compromise  in  tlie  settling  of 
differences.  In  my  opinion,  the  fact  that 
Laurence  Burton  will  not  be  a  Member 
of  the  92d  Congress  is  a  tremendous  loss 
for  the  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Utah,  a  loss  for  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  a  greater  loss  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodic 
elections  are  fundamental  to  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  government.  One  of  the 
results  of  those  elections  is  the  change  of 
faces  in  this  body.  Old  friends  and  col- 
leagues sometimes  do  not  return;  new 
men  take  their  places.  Goodbys  are 
sometimes  hard;  that  is  the  case  today. 

Many  men  have  made  their  mark  in 
this  body  and  will  long  be  remembered 
for  what  they  have  done  here.  The  Hon- 
orable Laurence  J.  Burton,  Congressman 
for  the  First  District  of  Utah,  is  one  of 
those  men.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
this  body.  A  gentleman  and  a  friend,  he 
has  served  with  honor  and  dedication, 
setting  an  example  for  all  of  us. 

We  must  remember  that  Laurence 
Burton  is  a  young  man.  He  has  many 
good  and  productive  years  ahead  of  '.lim. 
I  predict  that  it  will  not  be  too  many 
months  before  we  will  again  hear  that 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  in  an 
honorable  and  distinguished  capacity. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend, 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
is  retiring  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  with  great  regret 
that  I  see  him  leave  this  body.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  during  the  first  4  years  I 
have  served  in  Congress   to  sit  either 
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next  to  him  "or  near  him  in  full  com- 
mittee and  in  subcommittee  meetings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  have  seen  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  could  equal  his  devo- 
tion, dedication,  and  perception  as  he 
listened  to  testimony,  asked  penetrating 
questions,  and  participated  in  the  delib- 
erative processes  of  our  committee. 

In  addition  to  my  observations  of  his 
work  in  the  committee,  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  in  connec- 
tion with  niunerous  legislative  interests 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  have  had 
occasion  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Jan,  and  Jiis 
very  f.ne  family. 

I  am  particularly  grieved  at  observing 
his  departure  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  age  of  45  and  with  his 
present  seniority.  It  would  be  my  great 
hope  that  he  would  return  to  Congress  in 
the  near  future.  With  his  academic  back- 
ground and  his  knowledge  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  processes,  he  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  make  a  lasting  con- 
tribution in  the  years  ahead. 

He  and  his  wife  are  my  friends  and 
will  always  remain  so.  My  wife  joins  me 
In  wishing  him  well  in  whatever  endeavor 
he  undertakes  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd),  and  others  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Laurence  Burton. 

Larry  and  I  were  both  first  elected  to 
the  88th  Congress  in  1962  and  for  4  years 
I  sat  next  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  value  his  friendship  highly  and 
have  always  been  impressed  by  his  ability 
and  integrity  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  his  capable  and  effective  way  of  ac- 
complishing so  much  for  his  district  and 
our  Nation.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Congress. 

Those  of  lis  who  know  Larry  so  well 
will  certainly  miss  not  having  him  with 
us  in  the  92d  Congress.  However,  I  am 
sure  he  has  a  very  bright  future  in  what- 
ever endeavor  he  chooses  and  I  wish  him 
much  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  the  fall  of  1963,  by  reason  of  a  special 
election,  I  became  a  member  of  the  88th 
Congress  Club  on  the  Republican  side. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  club  was  the 
Honorable  Laurence  J.  Burton  of  Utah. 
We  immediately  formed  a  very  fine 
friendship.  As  a  new  Member  I  found  in 
Larry  a  person  who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  be  helpful  to  a  new  freshman  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful for  his  kindness. 

Since  1963  Larry  has  become  one  of 
the  very  best  Members  of  Congress,  al- 
ways striving  to  do  his  best  for  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  the  Nation.  It  was 
not  at  all  unusual  that  his  party  chose 
him  as  their  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate this  year.  He  would  have  been  a  great 
U.S.  Senator. 

And  now  as  he  soon  returns  to  private 
life,  may  I  wish  him  the  best  of  success 
in  whatever  new  endeavor  he  may  pursue. 
And  I  predict  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  Laurence  J.  Burton. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  my  tenure 


on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  been  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  me  to  get  to  know  Larry 
Burton  on  both  a  personal  and  profes- 
sional basis. 

Few  people  could  have  been  more  con- 
siderate and  none  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  more  to  help  me  during  these  com- 
mittee sessions.  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcom- 
mittee, his  understanding  of  the  Nation's 
mineral  problems  was  unexcelled  and 
frequently  contributed  to  their  final 
resolution. 

His  quick  and  ready  wit  livened  many 
an  occasion  and  his  calm  judgment  re- 
lieved tensions  at  several  critical  dis- 
cussions. While  I  had  hoped  that  his 
political  fortunes  would  make  his  talents 
available  in  the  Senate  where  they  are 
so  badly  needed,  the  voters  judged  other- 
wise. Nevertheless,  his  ability  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  I  am  sure  he  will  be  called  upon 
for  service.  I  wish  him  well  and  look  for- 
ward to  our  future  contacts,  in  whatever 
forum  they  may  take  place. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Larry  Burton,  an  out- 
standing Congressman  and  a  fine  gentle- 
man. Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  for 
a  minute  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
seen  the  last  of  Larry  Burton.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  rich  and  rewarding  career 
lies  ahead  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
rather  than  behind  him. 

As  one  who  has  witnessed  his  work  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  can  say  that  Larry  Burton 
served  his  constituents,  his  State  and 
his  country  with  great  credit.  I  trust  that 
the  good  people  of  Utah  will  not  let  these 
talents  go  to  waste. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


say,  "I'm  not  sure  what  you  mean  by 
intelligence  failure?" 

The  "intelligence"  on  this  operation 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
"intelligence"  that  told  the  troops  going 
into  Mylai  all  the  women  and  children 
would  be  away  marketing,  and  the  only 
people  in  the  village  would  be  Vietcong 
troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  operation  was  a  first- 
magnitude  blunder  from  the  beginning. 
All  that  kept  it  from  being  an  even 
greater  blunder  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  POW's  in  the  camp.  I  say  thank 
God  there  were  no  POW's  there.  If  there 
had  been,  nothing  in  the  world  could 
have  kept  their  captors  from  shooting 
them  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  rescuers 
approaching.  And  in  the  most  unlikely 
event  that  a  few  prisoners  were  success- 
fully rescued,  the  operation  would  have 
radically  decreased  our  chances  of  ne- 
gotiating *better  treatment  and  early  re- 
lease for  the  remaining  POW's. 

As  it  is,  the  consequences  are  some- 
what less.  We  made  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese look  stupid  by  getting  in  and  out 
virtually  unscratched.  But  we  also  made 
ourselves  look  stupid  by  trying  to  rescue 
men  who  were  not  there.  Hopefully,  the 
two  will  cancel  out,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  not  feel  they  have  sustained 
a  loss  of  face  for  which  they  must  com- 
pensate. 

There  is  no  rational  reason  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  retaliate  against  our 
POW's.  I  hope  they  will  not.  I  implore 
them  not  to  do  it. 

But  because  there  is  no  reason  for 
them  to  retaliate  and  nothing  for  them 
to  gain  by  retaliating,  does  not  mean 
they  would  not.  There  is  no  reason  for 
them  to  treat  the  men  in  the  despicable 
and  contemptable  way  they  have  been 
treating  them,  but  they  do  it  anyway. 

If  they  do  retaliate,  the  POW's  will  be 
paying  a  stiff  price  for  somebody's  desire 
to  be  a  hero. 


THE  POW  RESCUE  ATTEMPT— "I 
DO  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  MEAN 
BY   INTELLIGENCE" 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
reaction  on  hearing  of  the  past  week- 
end's attempt  to  rescue  POW's  was  to 
think  it  must  have  been  plaimed  by  the 
Saigon  army,  or  perhaps  by  the  script- 
writer of  a  grade  "C"  war  movie. 

But  when  I  read  that  the  colonel  in 
charge  of  the  rescue  party  had  re- 
sponded to  the  press  question,  "On  whom 
do  you  blame  the  intelligence  failure?" 
with  "I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by 
intelligence  failure."  I  realized  this  was, 
indeed,  an  American  operation. 

Who  else  could  launch  a  rescue  raid 
on  a  camp  from  which  the  prisoners 
had  been  evacuated  several  weeks  ear- 
lier—if they  had  ever  been  there— and 


TRANSPORTATION  OVERHAUL 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  concern  that  our  national  trans- 
portation picture  depicts  a  shambles. 

And  the  Penn  Central  marks  the 
wreck. 

Although  this  Congress  has  passed 
landmark  legislation  such  as  the  airport 
and  airways  bill,  this  is  barely  a  piece- 
meal approach  when  we  consider  the 
overall  transportation  problems  mount- 
ing in  all  segments  of  the  industry. 

The  problem  is  so  critical  that  leading 
transportation  experts  are  giving  serious 
consideration  encompassing  transporta- 
tion agencies  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  regulatory  agencies  such 
as  the  ICC,  CAB,  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Transportation'  promised  a  comprehen- 
sive national  transportation  plan — bui 
to  date,  the  only  result  is  a  questionnaire. 
Obviously,  we  need  serious  consideration 
of  all  the  transportation  systems.  Obvi- 
ously, we  need  leadership  from  DOT  and 
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the  administration  on  this,  one  of  the 
m  )st  urgent  needs  of  America. 

Ever  since  the  far-reaching  Doyle  re- 
p<  rt  of  several  years  ago,  transportation 
ejjperts  have  been  kicking  around  the 
of  one  agency  to  oversee  the  regu- 
latory bodies. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  agencies  today  spend 

mjch  time  protecting   their  particular 

ndustries   and   sometimes   not   enough 

ine  looking  at  the  national  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  November  14  issue  of 

Week  offers  a  special  report  on 

transportation  needs.  Accordingly, 

J  isk  permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 

re  narks  in  order  to  reprint  this  article. 

Not  everyone  will  agree  with  the  arti- 

but  no  one  will  find  it  dull. 
The  article  follows: 

T!  .ANSPOBTATION    NrEDS    A    DRASTIC    OVERHAUL 

rhe  common  carrier  principle,  backbone 
the  regulated  transportation  system,  Is  a 
leck.  The  cozy  19th-century  concept  be- 
much  of  this  nation's  commercial 
strength  and  industrial  geography  has  col- 
Uqed  with  the  harsh  economic  realities  of 
1970s.  The  result  Is  that  Just  when  the 
cofintry  needs  more  and  better  transporta- 
it  Is  in  serious  danger  of  getting  less 
worse. 
Under  the  common  carrier  principle,  regu- 
la  ed  transportation  companies  must  carry 
pe  jple  or  goods  or  both  at  pvibllshed  fares 
set  schedules.  And,  In  what  is  the  crux 
today's  crisis,  the  railroads,  airlines,  and 
transportation  companies  must  serve 
profitable  and  unprofitable  markets, 
profit  operations  within  each  carrier 
.■e  always  been  expected  to  subsidize  the 
lieconomlc  but  socially  necessary  services — 
;oncept  called  cross-subsidization. 
In  aviation,  the  plight  of  Eastern  Airlines 
the  problem.  Eastern  Is  showing 
jroflt  so  far  this  year,  but  could  wind  up 
the  red.  President  Floyd  Hall  reports  that 
30  To  of  his  company's  flight  segments 
ke  money,  "another  30%  have  lost  money 
as  long  as  we  can  trace  their  records," 
40%  are  borderline.  With  soaring  costs, 
•  and  more  of  the  borderline  flights  are 
mging  Into  the  loss  column, 
rhree  so-called  granger  railroads — the  Chi- 
&  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
&  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Pavil  &  Pacific — are  all  in  financial  diffi- 
,  largely  because  of  their  many  branch- 
freight  trains  that  serve  only  a  few  grain 
levators  each. 
The  motor  carrier  industry  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  territory  is  In  serious  financial  con- 
dliion."  says  Arthur  E.  Imperatore.  president 
A-P-A  Transport  Corp.  of  North  Bergen, 
.  Speaking  for  Middle  Atlantic  truckers, 
says  that  If  a  special  rate  Increase 
not  granted  for  this  territory,  "several  of 
largest  carriers  In  the  E^t,  and  many 
carriers,  could  face  financial  disaster, 
cannot  afford  to  do  less  business;  we 
hajve  not  the  financial  wherewithal  to  han- 
more  business." 

n  return  for  agreeing  to  haul  anyone  or 
nothing  correctly  tendered  to  them  under 
thtlr  franchise,  common  carriers  got  rate 
route  protection  from  federal  agencies 
stayed  free  of  government  ownership.  It 
worked  beautifully  until  recent  yetirs.  But 
anymore.  The  Penn  Central  debacle 
mirks  the  site  of  the  wreck.  And  even  If 
cri  iss-subsldizaUon  can  still  be  salvaged, 
th  (re  are  other  danger  spots  from  coast  to 
CO  Lst :  other  railroads  weakened  by  tinprofit- 
ab  le  service  to  out-of-the-way  communities; 
all  lines  too  weak  financially  to  fly  on  their 
ovin  without  mergers:  truckers  squeezed  by 
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costly  traffic  Jams,  soaring  Teamsters'  wages, 
a  proliferation  of  vmregulated  competitors, 
and  an  Inundation  of  small  packages. 

By  almost  any  yardstick  of  performance 
or  profitability,  the  common  carriers  are  in 
bad  shape.  To  cope  with  the  transportation 
burden  they  must  double  their  plant  In  the 
next  decade.  But  profits  are  becoming  more 
and  mcwe  elusive,  the  carriers  argue,  and  a 
low  rate  of  return  means  they  cannot  possi- 
bly attract  essential  Investment  capital. 
Tlielr  answer  Is  to  dump  weak-sister  opera- 
lions. 

The  customers — the  public  and  business 
at  large — cannot  accept  this  solution,  and  at 
least  one  railroadman  has  his  doubts.  Says 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  the  country's  first  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  and  current  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  RR:  "If  the  publicly  obll- 
gitted  common  carrier  concept  breaks  down, 
it  won't  affect  Just  the  carriers,  the  shippers, 
the  warehouse  industry,  and  everyone  else 
whose  distribution  patterns  would  be  mislo- 
cated.  It  will  affect  the  whole  population  as 
well.  If  you  think  we  have  urban  problems 
now.  Just  wait." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  regulated  carriers 
must  serve  the  public  interest,  but  no  one 
has  ever  spelled  out  which  segment  of  the 
public  has  the  paramotint  Interest.  This  can 
turn  benevolent  regulation  into  bitter  Irony 
for  shippers  and  csu-rlers  alike.  Because  of  the 
perennial  grain  car  shortage,  for  example, 
Kansas  farmers  estimated  they  lost  $1 -mil- 
lion Jxiat  last  summer  by  not  getting  their 
wheat  to  elevators  on  time.  Meanwhile, 
John  S.  Reed,  president  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  a  major  carrier  of 
grain,  w.ntched  his  beautiful  passenger  trains 
streak  through  Kansas  wheat  fields,  mostly 
empty  except  during  holidays,  losing  $22- 
mlllion  or  so  a  year.  "This  is  not  serving  the 
public,"  says  Reed.  "If  we  could  use  that 
money  for  more  grain  cars,  the  public  Inter- 
est would  be  better  served." 

THERE    IS    ALWAYS    ONE    MORE    NASTY    PROBLEM 

The  que  ;tion,  in  the  railroads'  case  at  least, 
may  become  moot  If  the  federal  government's 
new  Rallpax  corporation  can  succeed  In  as- 
suming the  deficits  of  passenger  service.  But 
there  is  always  one  more  nasty  problem  In 
this  game.  The  biggest  right  now,  the  one 
chipping  away  at  profits  the  most,  is  infiatlon. 
But  even  If  the  Nixon  Administration  could 
stabilize  wages  and  prices  tomorrow,  the  car- 
riers would  still  be  hard-pressed  by  the  bur- 
geoning rivalry  of  private  carriage:  Around 
the  country,  freight  shippers  that  are  unhap- 
py with,  the  way  regulated  transport  works 
are  setting  up  their  own,  unregulated  meth- 
ods for  getting  goods  delivered  to  market. 
Both  the  Independent  Private  Truck  Council 
of  America  and  the  Private  Carrier  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Trucking  Associations 
report  a  recent  surge  In  inquiries  from  large 
companies,  such  as  Xerox  Corp.,  Interested  in 
switching  to  private  carriage  to  beat  "freight 
rates  that  are  going  out  of  sight."  The  com- 
mon carriers  say  they  cannot  cope  with  this 
kind  of  competition  under  the  present  reg- 
ulatory system. 

In  self-defense,  the  carriers  can — and  in- 
creasingly do — circumvent  the  common  car- 
rier principle  by  simply  not  soliciting  the 
kind  of  freight  they  do  not  want.  But  as  far 
as  the  fate  of  common  carriage  is  concerned, 
this  is  part  of  the  problem,  not  the  solution. 
If  the  common  carrier  principle  continues  to 
crumble,  transportation  experts  see  only 
three  real  options:  nationalization,  deregula- 
tion, and  an  already  evolving  concept  that 
requires  a  neologism  to  describe  It — the 
superforwarder  system. 

There  are  strong  objections  to  the  first  two 
alternatives — so  strong  that  they  have  as 
much  chance  as  a  snowball  in  a  steam  engine 
boiler.  The  third  would  involve  the  creation 


of  companies  that  would  act  as  contractors 
for  the  whole  Industry.  They  would  function 
like  travel  agents  but  on  a  much  grander 
scale,  packaging  all  specialized  forms  of 
transportation.  Since  they  would  cross  indus- 
try lines,  they  would  require  creation  of  a 
superagency  to  regulate  them.  The  plight  of 
the  American  transportation  system  de- 
mands that  these  options  be  considered  now. 

The  recent  history  of  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co.  Is  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  the  dilemmas  of  cross-subsidization  and 
defining  the  public  interest.  Bad  manage- 
ment, bad  advice,  and  bad  luck  certainly 
played  their  parts.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Penn  Central  had  to  operate,  at  a  stagger- 
ing loss,  35%  of  the  nation's  intercity  rail- 
road passenger  busine.ss  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  lightly  tised,  duplicative  branch  lines 
that  the  regulatory  process  would  not  let  it 
abandon  in  time  to  avoid  reorganization  un- 
der the  bankruptcy  laws.  Shortly  before  It 
slid  into  reorganization,  the  road  petitioned 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
permission  to  drop  its  24  passenger  trains 
west  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It 
argued  that  there  was  more  than  adequate 
plane  and  bus  service  to  meet  passenger  de- 
mand in  the  region,  that  the  trains  were  less 
than  40%  full,  and  that  the  deficits  from 
their  operations  were  huge  and  mounting. 

There  was  a  great  public  outcry  and  the 
ICC  began  its  laborious  procedures  for  han- 
dling "train-off"  petitions.  The  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League,  a  huge  association  of 
freight  shippers,  demanded  that  the  passen- 
ger trains  be  taken  off  Instead.  In  the  end, 
long  after  the  PC  filed  for  reorganization, 
the  ICC  approved  discontinuance  of  the  24 
trains,  but  they  are  still  running  by  court 
order. 

Now  every  railroad  Is  thinking  of  abandon- 
ing lightly  used  branches  and  ripping  up 
track.  A  recent  rail  Industry  study  insists 
that  abandonment  should  be  "permitted  on 
any  line  that  falls  to  meet  Its  avoidable 
costs."  For  many  roads,  this  would  mean  one- 
third  of  their  mileage.  For  many  communi- 
ties and  plants.  It  would  mean  the  end  of  all 
rail  service.  In  turn,  attracting  new  plants 
and  Industries  wotild  be  tougher,  and  the 
lack  of  rail  competition  could  mean  higher 
truck  rates. 

THE  ARTFUL  DODGING  OF  UNPROFITABLE  FREIGHT 

"The  ability  to  transport  people  and  prod- 
ucts by  air  is  an  Important  national  asset," 
says  Secor  D.  Browne,  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  in  a  statement  that  ap- 
plies equally  to  surface  transportation.  "It 
should  not  be  denied  citizens  who  live  out- 
side the  great  metropolitan  areas  for  what- 
ever reason:  logistical,  legal,  or  economic." 

In  fact,  though,  the  regulated  airline  in- 
dustry Is  ceasing  to  serve  small  communities 
In  droves.  Towns  such  as  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Lewlstown,  Mont.,  Rockland,  Me.,  Waycross, 
Ga.,  and  Douglas,  Ariz.,  have  had  to  turn  to  a 
new  group  of  airlines.  Call  them  what  you 
will — air  taxis,  commuter  airlines,  third- 
level  airlines — they  do  not  have  the  major 
airlines'  amenities  or  prestige.  And  while 
they  often  provide  more  frequent  service, 
fares  can  be  sharply  higher. 

The  airline  Industry  Is  countering  the 
breakdown  of  cross-stabilization  In  other 
ways.  Historically,  long-haul  routes,  such  as 
New  York-Los  Angeles,  have  been  expected 
to  pay  for  the  milk  runs.  But  now  there  is  so 
much  competition  on  these  routes  that  many 
flights  carry  too  few  passengers  to  break  even. 
To  make  these  routes  profitable  again,  Amer- 
ican, Trans  World,  and  United  met  last  sum- 
mer to  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  re- 
duction In  flights.  The  CAB  has  ordered  them 
to  submit  a  new  plan. 
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The  trucking  Industry  suffers  the  most 
from  the  breakdown  of  cross-subsidization. 
The  industry  is  the  most  labor-Intensive  seg- 
ment of  transportation,  and  infiatlon,  as  one 
trucker  puts  it,  "has  sent  wages  up  the  ele- 
vator while  rates  took  the  stairs."  The  impact 
is  clear  in  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  New 
York,  where  skyrocketing  costs — along  with 
high  insurance  rates,  crime,  and  congestion — 
have  forced  many  of  the  smaller  truckers  to 
start  turning  down  Jobs.  In  fact,  U.S.  Freight 
Co.,  a  major  forwarder,  reports  freight  pil- 
ing'up  at  some  of  Its  smaller  docks  because 
its  regular  cartage  companies  will  not  or  can- 
not handle  it 

Congestion  Is  a  word  with  almost  unbe- 
lievable pungency  in  trucking.  According  to 
a  recent  study  by  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area's  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission, 
one  square  mile  in  Brooklyn  Is  visited  each 
weekday  by  an  average  of  4,000  trucks  haul- 
ing about  18,000  consignments  totaling  1,500 
tons,  for  an  average  consignment  size  of  165 
lb.  Some  of  the  trucks  stop  to  deliver  as  lit- 
tle as  25  lb. 

Yet  the  truckers  have  an  escape  valve.  The 
majors  are  becoming  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated, aided  by  computers.  In  determining 
what  freight  returns  a  profit.  They  are  also 
becoming  more  adept  In  avoiding  freight  they 
do  not  want.  "There  is  nothing  unlawful 
about  a  carrier  restricting  his  solicitation  to 
the  traffic  that  Is  profitable."  says  Professor 
Ernest  W.  WlUlams,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Business  and  chief 
author  of  a  transportation  study  written  for 
the  Elsenhower  Admlnlstrayon. 

There  are  other  ways  of  foisting  off  un- 
profitable freight.  A  few  years  ago,  a  truck- 
ing company  called  a  competitor  without 
mentioning  Its  own  name  and  asked  the  rival 
to  handle  a  low-profit  shipment  of  desk 
ornaments  that  it  wanted  to  give  away  as 
Christmas  presents.  The  competitor  begged 
off  because  of  the  holiday  rush,  but  helpfully 
suggested  contacting  the  company  actually 
making  the  call.  "They  don't  know  what 
their  costs  are  yet,"  said  the  competitor. 
"They're  patsies  for  this  sort  of  thing." 

The  drive  to  escape  carriage  at  a  loss  Is 
spreading  through  the  rail  and  airline  In- 
dustries, as  well.  In  addition  to  their  cam- 
paign to  drop  uneconomical  runs,  the  rail- 
roads are  scrapping  the  old,  flexible,  all- 
purpose  boxcars  by  the  thousands  and  re- 
placing them  with  high-capacity,  single- 
purpose  cars  for  use  by  big  shippers  only. 

THE  INROADS  OF  DO-IT-YOURSELF  TRANSPORT 

All  Of  this  contributes  to  the  collapse  of 
the  common  carrier  principle,  but  the  com- 
panies EU-e  quick  to  rationalize  their  stand 
against  cross-subsidization.  They  cannot  pro- 
vide good  service,  they  insist,  If  they  cannot 
attract  the  capital  to  pay  equipment  replace- 
ment costs  not  covered  by  tax  write-offs, 
seek  new  technology,  or  attract  top-caliber 
employees.  Uneconomic  transportation,  they 
add,  cannot  be  wished  away;  somebody  has 
to  pay  for  it.  The  customers  no  longer  have 
to. 

A  passenger  who  can  qualify  for  a  low 
group  charter  rate  to  Europe,  for  example, 
sees  no  reason  to  pay  an  individual  ticket 
price  on  Pan  American  World  Airways,  a  price 
that  has  to  be  Inflated  to  make  up  the  air- 
line's losses  on  regular  service  to  such  places 
as  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  So  the  share  of 
total  U.S.  flag  airline  traffic  across  the  North 
Atlantic  carried  by  supplemental  airlines  fly- 
ing cut-rate  charters  soared  from  3.7%  in 
1963  to  24.2%  in  1969. 

By  the  same  token,  a  company  that  pays 
high  rail  freight  rates  to  subsidize  passenger 
service — and  gets  unsatisfactory  service  to 
boot — would  be  Insane  not  to  switch  to  an- 
other form  of  transportation  or  provide  Its 
own  if  it  could. 


The  trend  to  unregulated,  do-it-yourself 
transportation  Is  tough  to  measure  because 
of  the  lack  of  accurate  public  records.  But 
the  Transportation  Assn.  of  America  esti- 
mates that  the  freight  bill  for  unregulated 
Intercity  trucks  surged  from  810.8-billion 
in  1958  "to  $16-bIllion  in  1968.  Over  the  s»me 
span,  the  railroad  freight  bill  only  grew 
from  $8.9-bllllon  to  $10.6-blllion. 

Generally,  when  a  big  Industrial  com- 
pany or  store  chain  decides  it  can  provide 
its  own  transportation  more  efficiently  and 
less  expensively  than  the  common  carriers. 
it  goes  out  and  buys  or  lease  whatever 
trucks,  trailers,  rail  cars,  or  barges  are  nec- 
essary. But  It  acquires  only  enough  to  han- 
dle its  basic  needs.  It  then  dumps  its  high- 
cost  peak  shipments  and  its  hard-to-handle 
freight  on  the  public  transpwrtation  com- 
pany. Strlppted  of  high-profit,  low-cost 
freight,  the  conunon  carrier  has  no  choice 
but  to  seek  higher  rates  on  the  cats  and  dogs 
it  is  left  with.  But  this  drives  still  more  busi- 
ness into  private  carriage. 

In  self-defense,  the  transportation  Indus- 
try has  come  up  with  r.  compromise  system: 
contract  carriage.  A  big  shipper  can  get  an 
agreed-upon  rate  from  a  common  carrier 
to  haul  his  goods  on  specified  routes  at  set 
times.  This  is  one  area  where  railroads  can 
compete  well.  Unit  coal  trains  between 
specific  mines  and  utilities,  auto  parts  trains 
from  Detroit  to  outlying  assembly  plants, 
and  Illinois  Central's  rent-a-train  for  ex- 
port grains  are  typical  forms. 

The  net  effect,  though,  Is  still  rough  on 
communities,  companies,  and  people  who  de- 
pend on  common  carriage.  Robert  S.  Reebie. 
a  former  marketing  vice-president  of  the  old 
New  York  Central  RR  and  now  a  manage- 
ment consultant,  sums  It  up  this  way:  "Con- 
tract carriage  Is  a  way  of  getting  out  from 
under  the  costs  and  obligations  of  common 
carriage,  Just  as  private  carriage  Is.  And 
to  the  extent  that  shippers  get  a  contract 
rate,  they  are  gradually  foisting  off  on  those 
segments  of  the  economy  the  costs  that  are 
Incurred  by  those  segments." 

The  unregulated  operator  still  has  the 
edge,  though,  according  to  John  P.  Doyle,  a 
retired  Air  Force  major  general  who  now  is 
transportation  professor  at  Texas  A&M.  Such 
an  operator,  says  Doyle,  "can  underprice  a 
franchlsed  operator  with  public  service  obli- 
gations and  costs  in  virtually  any  traffic  he 
can  handle.  Can  this  fall  to  lead  eventually 
to  the  demise  of  the  obligated  public  carrier 
concept?" 

If  this  concept  Is  lost,  Doyle  asks,  "who 
will  serve  those  who  cannot  afford  private 
carriage  and  whose  traffic  Is  unattractive  to 
the  free-lance  operators?  Etoes  this  spell  the 
death  of  the  small  entrepreneur?"  The  regu- 
latory bodies  were  created  In  the  first  place 
precisely  to  prevent  this. 

Still,  some  regulated  carriers  argue  that 
the  problem  now  Is  too  much  regulation 
and,  as  a  restilt.  too  much  competition  in 
too  many  markets.  "It  will  take  the  airlines 
10  years  of  growth  to  overcome  the  damage 
the  CAB  has  inflicted  on  us  in  its  recent 
route  awards,"  says  a  TWA  vice-president. 

Among  railroads,  the  cry  Is  that  "unfair" 
regulation  has  forced  the  Industry  to  main- 
tain unneeded,  unused  facilities  and  services 
left  over  from  Its  monopoly  days.  "The  al- 
ternatives are  not  whether  there  Is  a  rail- 
road Industry  or  not,"  says  Illinois  Central's 
Boyd,  "but  whether  It  is  nationalized  or  in 
private  hands.  If  it  is  the  latter,  it  will  have 
a  radically  different  look." 

For  truckers,  the  chief  complaint  Is  the 
necessity  of  carrying  small  packages — mostly 
at  a  loss.  One  major  trucking  company  esti- 
mates that  It  lost  an  average  of  $4.92  on  each 
of  the  more  than   1.2-mlIlion  of  shipments 


weighing  less  than  300  lb.  that  It  carried  In 
1966.  Since  then,  trucking  wages  have  gone 
up  sharply  for  the  small  package  service, 
and  so  have  the  losses. 

It  is  clear  that  late  20th-century  tech- 
noldgy  could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
a  great  many  of  the  transportation  industry's 
1900-style  problems.  Some  innovations  and 
Improvements  now  under  study: 

Advanced  short-takeoS-and-landlng  air- 
craft.    ■ 

Virtually  crewless,  high-speed  passenger 
trains  traveling  on  their  own  rights  of  way 
for  Intercity,  suburban  and  urban  mass  tran- 
sit runs. 

Highway  "trains"  of  relatively  small  trail- 
ers could  be  detached  at  cities  for  pickup 
and  delivery. 

Pneumatic  tubes  or  long  conveyor  belts 
for  carrying  small  packages  throughout 
cities. 

Failing  revolutionary  technological  changes, 
the  transportation  situation  can  only  get 
worse  as  more  companies  find  they  can  no 
longer  afford  cross-subsidization.  Somehow, 
the  rules  will  have  to  be  changed. 

The  leading  exponent  of  deregulation,  do- 
ing away  with  most  of  the  rules  altogether, 
is  George  W.  Hilton,  economics  professor 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
"I  am  in  favor  of  letting  anyone  carry  any- 
thing and  at  any  rate  he  can  get,"  Hilton 
declares.  "I'm  in  favor  of  there  being  Just 
a  dozen  or  so  railroads  free  from  any  prohi- 
bition except  collusion  in  rate-making,  free 
to  get  out  of  the  passenger  business  or  any- 
thing else  they  want,  and  free  to  get  Into 
the  airline  business  and  trucking  business." 
Hilton,  in  short,  thinks  the  Industry  can  t>e 
"rationalized"  like  any  other.  "Sure  there 
will  be  transitional  problems  as  transporta- 
tion is  decarlellzed  and  as  resources  flow 
out,"  he  concedes,  "but  the  economy  would 
secure  its  freight  transportation  with  an 
annual  saving  in  the  freight  bill  probably  of 
several  billion  dollars." 

Opponents  of  Hilton's  Idea  call  It  "the  law 
of  the  Jungle  theory  of  transportation  ra- 
tionalization." Deregulation  would  lead  to 
such  a  wave  of  brankruptcies  among  the 
weaker  carriers,  they  assert,  that  the  carnage 
would  be  brutal  and  the  whole  industry 
would  be  badly  shaken,  despite  Hilton's  claim 
that  everyone  would  be  better  off. 

Most  people  simply  think  deregulation  is 
Impractical  and  unlikely.  "If  we  were  to  de- 
regulate tomorrow,  I'm  not  sure  the  car- 
riers would  know  what  to  do  with  their  free- 
dom, nor  would  they  have  the  tools  to  do 
the  Job,"  says  Columbia  B-school's  Williams. 
The  railroads  want  to  be  free  to  compete 
with  truckers,  airlines,  and  barges,  but  not 
with  each  other.  This  Is  even  truer  of  the 
motor  carrier  Indtistry,  which  has  thousands 
of  companies,  greater  ease  of  entry,  and  far 
less  discipline.  Being  allowed  to  get  together 
In  rate-making  bureaus  under  regulatory 
supervision  Is  essential  If  the  truckers  are 
to  avoid  chaos. 

As  for  the  public,  ICC  Chairman  George 
M.  Stafford  thinks  It  wants  "at  least  as 
much  transportation  regulation  as  we  have 
now."  Some  public  groups,  he  notes,  would 
even  prefer  "a  degree  of  regulation  border- 
ing on  price  control  and  government  Inter- 
vention Into  areas  of  managerial  discretion." 
These  critics  of  the  industry  do  not.  how- 
ever, go  to  the  opposite  pole  of  suggesting 
nationalization.  In  social  terms,  the  concept 
is  anathema  to  most  Americans.  It  would 
overcome  the  problem  of  supporting  losing 
operations  by  making  the  taxpayers  foot  the 

bill,  but  would   a  sheep  farmer  in  Nevada 
be  willing  to  subsidize  wealthy  New  Haven 

commuters?  Should  the  poor  who  never  fly 
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to  subsidize  the  Jet  set?  Moet  crush- 
all,  It  would  cost  the  government  at 
$60-bllllon  Just  to  buy  out  the  rall- 


WHE  tE     THE     StrPEHFORWARDER     COtTLD     HELP 


Clearly,  what   most   people   want   Is   con- 
regulation,  though  few  ag^ree  on  the 
Says   Stuart   G.   Tipton,   president   of 
Transport  Assn.,  trade  group  for  the 
comrrjon  carrier  airlines:  "At  present  our  in- 
serves  625  points  In  the  U.S.  If  Con- 
^•ants  us  to  continue  serving  all  those 
It   will   have   to   keep   tight   regula- 
There   Is   no  alternative  to  croes-sub- 
Eidlzal^n.  My  guess  Is  that  with  freedom  of 
in  the  air  we  would  have  to  pull  back 
p>^lnts  to  100  or  less.  I  wo\ild  advocate  a 
of  protecting  the  lucrative  routes  In 
to  provide  the  service  that  Is  required 
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Anthony  P.  Arpala.  ICC  member  from 
1960  and  now  a  transportation  con- 
flatly  opposes  the  whole  present  sys- 
requlring  each  agency  to  protect  its 
ihdusiry.  "If  there  was  justification  In 
p  1st  for  a   paternalistic,  hothouse   en- 
viron4ient  for  transportation,  the  time  has 
he  states.  "It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
the  economics  of  transport  into  a 
which  dictates  to  shippers  limitations 
service  they  want.  The  present  policy 
1  irogram    of    regulation    has    failed    to 
■  the  needs  of  business." 
main  thrust  of  regulation,  Arpala  adds, 
d  be  to  promote  efficient,  low-cost  com- 
(arriage,  to  make  it  so  attractive  that 
€  xceptlonal  reasons  would  Induce  ship- 
perform  the  service  themselves."  What 
he  concludes,  it  to  "forget  past 
and    the   patchwork   of   laws   which 
it  and  enact  one  law.  to  be  adminls- 
)y  a  single  agency." 
there  is  so  little  agreement  on  how 
en  or  replace  the  common  carrier 
no  drastic  reform  Is  likely  in  Wash- 
for  the  next  five  years  or  so.  But  Ar- 
idea  of  a  superagency  would  at  least 
veil  with  the  already  developing  con- 
the  superforwarder. 
new  system  worked  right,  the  super- 
company  would  become  the  true 
carrier.   It   would   be  able   to  offer 
rs  and  pas-sengers  unlimited  transpor- 
packages  consisting  of  one  or   more 
of  carriage  over  unlimited  routes.  It 
negotiate  and  contract  with  the  spe- 
carrlers  for  their  services  at  rates  the 
would  bear  and  that  the  volume  would 
attractive — with   rates   and  schedules 
by  the  single  superagency.  The  sys- 
s^ould  not  be  any  more  costly  or  un- 
than  the  one  used  by  wholesalers  and 
in  merchandising.  In  fact,  the  public 
get  better  transportation  at  less  cost, 

believe. 

key  to  the  success  of  this  system  Is 

,  and  that  Is  happening  now.  In 

,  for  example,  the  industry  already 

into  two  types  of  carriers:   those 

pferform  line  haul  and  those  that  pick 

deliver.   Carriers   that  do   only   one 

-and  do  It  very  well — are  on  the  rise. 

ted  Parcel  Service  has  demonstrated, 

enough  volume,  respectable  profits  are 

possible   in   handling   small   ship- 
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so  much  specialization,  someone  will 

to  tie  the  pieces  together.  That 

the  superforwarder  comes  In.  There 

who  believe  that  sliding  a  whole 

er  of  management  between  the  buyer 

provider    of    transportation    will 

boost  costs  and  inefficiency.  Further- 

1  lany  transportation  men,  particularly 

,  would  not  want  anything  to  do 

with  ilt.  "Thla   would  separate  them   from 
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their  customers,"  says  A.  Scheffer  Lang, 
former  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  and 
now  a  professor  at  mtt.  "They  don't  want 
that.  They  don't  want  to  be  made  Just  a 
flunkle.  Just  a  contractor  to  run  their  choo- 
choo  trains  up  and  down  the  railroad.  You 
know,  they're   captains  of  Industry." 

Nevertheless,  the  superforwarder  system 
would  solve  the  cross-subsidization  prob- 
lem for  the  roads  and  other  carriers.  There 
would  be  some  fallout  of  weaker  transporta- 
tion companies,  but  most  economists  agree 
this  is  badly  needed  anyway  and  it  would 
be  much  more  orderly  than  deregulation. 

One  way  or  another,  the  cross-subsidy  sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  replaced  eventually.  "It 
is  like  asking  a  steel  company  to  provide 
steel  for  poverty  housing  because  it  makes  a 
profit  out  of  office  buildings,"  says  Dr.  Dud- 
ley P.  Pegrum,  economics  professor  emeritus 
at  DCLA.  "It's  a  social  problem  and  Is  properly 
put  on  society,  not  on  the  steel  company." 

In  all  this,  one  thing  Is  clear  for  the  trans- 
portation industry,  its  regulators,  and  the 
public.  As  General  Doyle  puts  it:  "We  can- 
not afford  to  do  nothing.  We  cannot  afford  to 
drift.  In  drifting,  we  compromise  not  only 
our  internal  economy  but  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  economy." 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 

<  Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
fancy  ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  We  stress  the  distinction  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  commencements, 
editorials,  and  after-dinner  speeches.  We 
want  our  young  people  particularly  to 
believe  it  to  be  so;  first,  in  order  to  have 
their  confidence  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment; second,  to  encourage  their  par- 
ticipation in  it.  What  is  the  status  of 
their  confidence  today  in  the  system  it- 
self and  their  own  ability  to  keep  it  re- 
sponsive to  the  tidal  changes  of  history? 
Among  many  it  is  low.  Among  others  we 
prefer  to  misread  resigned  indifference 
as  loyal  acceptance.  Why  is  this?  It  is  be- 
cause the  Nation  which  has  electrified 
the  world  with  the  success  of  its  money 
market  has  at  the  same  time  depressed 
its  own  youth  with  evidence  that  their 
political  leadership  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  that  market.  They  suspect  with 
good  cause  that  political  power  has  be- 
come a  commodity  which  can  be  bought 
and  sold  on  the  rialto.  They  suspect  we 
have  added  to  a  familiar  axiom  this  dis- 
mal corollary:  "To  the  high  bidder  be- 
longs the  victory." 

Certainly  one  mans  high  bid  of  in- 
telligence, past  performance,  and  integ- 
rity, can  be  obscured,  distorted,  and  re- 
jected for  another  man's  higher  bid  of 
one  thing  money  can  buy,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  mediocrity.  Moreover,  unlike  a 
bottle  of  beer  or  a  cigarette  a  man  sold 
over  television  cannot  be  discarded  if  he 
fails  to  satisfy— at  least  not  until  his 
term  is  up.  The  oversold  candidate  is  the 
true  nonretumuble  in  the  ecology  of 
American  politics.  On  the  other  hand 
what  talents,  what  perceptions,  what  en- 
ergies wait  for  recognition  in  young 
America?  Everything,  you  might  say- 
all  our  true  resources  lie  there.  Then  how 
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are  they  to  be  plumbeo,  mined,  surfaced, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  society 
eager  to  realize  them?  There  is  no  pre- 
cise formula,  certainly,  to  draw  the  best 
out  of  every  citizen,  much  less  stamp  him 
with  a  graded  seal  of  public  approval. 
But  one  changeless  element  in  an  other- 
wise changing  formula  would  be,  and 
would  have  to  be,  that  citizen  s  own  sure 
knowledge  that  whatever  he  has  to  offer 
his  community,  nation,  or  world  in  the 
realm  of  public  service  has  a  fair  chance 
of  recognition  by  his  peers  in  the  market 
of  public  opinion. 

What  was  involved  yesterday,  then, 
before  the  Senate,  was  whether  it  should 
take  one  major  step  toward  a  govern- 
ment of  men  best  fitted  to  preserve  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws. 

The  Senate  did  not  take  that  step. 
The  countrj'  is  marking  time  until  a  new 
Congress  convenes.  It  is  up  to  the  92d 
Congress  then  to  open  the  public  serv- 
ice to  the  pubhc.  I  hope  we  will  seize  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 
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IRS   RULING   UNFAIR   TO  FLORIDA 
STATE 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  in  my  judgment  results  in  de- 
plorable discrimination  between  like  sit- 
uated taxpayers. 

The  Florida  State  University,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  an  institution  within  the 
State  University  System  of  Florida,  and 
James  E.  Joanos,  as  an,  individual,  joint- 
ly requested  a  ruling  by  the  IRS  as  to 
whether  certain  donations  to  the  uni- 
versity's athletic  scholarship  funds  would 
be  classified  as  tax  exempt. 

The  university  established  for  the  year 
1970,  an  athletic  scholarship  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  scholarships  for 
student  athletes.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished as  an  account  within  the  univer- 
sity and  consists  solely  of  contributions 
used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing said  scholarships. 

As  an  encouragement  to  prospective 
donors  to  contribute  to  the  fund,  the  uni- 
versity established  a  preferential  seat- 
ing plan  providing  thpt  donors  contrib- 
uting at  least  $40  and  $20  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  preference  in  the  purchase  of 
seats  in  certain  locations  in  the  stadium 
for  football  games.  The  minimum  dona- 
tion did  not  entitle  the  donor  to  football 
tickets,  and  he  must  pay  in  addition  the 
normal  price  for  a  ticket  in  that  section. 

Thousands  of  season  tickets  are  pur- 
chased through  the  university  for  foot- 
ball games,  and  '  f  necessity,  the  univer- 
sity must  have  some  allocative  mecha- 
nism to  assign  seats. 

The  university  designed  its  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  example  2  of  Revenue 
Ruling  67-246,  which  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantially identical  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Florida  State  University.  How- 


ever, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled 
that  contributions  to  the  scholarship 
fund  are  in  consideration  for  a  benefit  to 
the  donor  if  he  subsequently  purchases 
football  tickets,  therefore,  it  is  not  de- 
ductible imd^T"  section  170  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

While  the  ruling  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed 
upon  a  published  revenue  ruling,  a  more 
serious  question  arises  with  respect  to 
imequal  treatment  between  taxpayers. 
Many  universities  have  received  favor- 
able rulings  with  respect  to  substantially 
identical  plans.  While  most  universities 
are  reluctant  to  disclose  their  ruling 
letter  to  another  university,  the  Florida 
State  University  was  able  to  determine 
that  Texas  Tech,  Clemson,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  for  example, 
have  received  private  rulings  that  dona- 
tions to  their  substantially  identical  plans 
are  tax  deductible. 

To  grant  some  imiversities  rulings  of 
tax  deductibility  while  denying  the  same 
to  the  Florida  State  University  is  the 
most  gross  form  of  discrimination.  The 
keystone  of  our  tax  system  is  the  volun- 
tary payment  by  our  citizen-taxpayers. 
This  voluntariness  of  payment  Is  predi- 
cated upon  the  assumption  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  stay  neutral 
with  respect  to  taxpayers  and  enforce 
the  tax  laws  in  an  even-handed  manner. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled  unfavorable  with  re- 
spect to  the  Florida  State  University's 
request  while  other  universities  with 
similar  plans  have  received  favorable  rul- 
ings, the  IRS  has,  in  effect,  taken  sides 
and  is  no  longer  in  a  neutral  position. 

Athletics  is  a  competitive  sport  and  it 
Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  when  the  ath- 
letes-scholars of  other  universities  take 
the  field  of  athletic  endeavor  against  the 
Florida  State  University  so  often  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  chosen  to 
side  with  them  by  virtue  of  their  unequal 
treatment  and  rulings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
this  gross  discrimination  and  the  impli- 
cations of  it  to  our  voluntaiy  system  of 
tax  payment. 


MARIHUANA    USAGE 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  marihuana  usage  have 
been  endlessly  debated  within  and  with- 
out the  scientific  community. 

The  recurrent  theme  of  this  debate  is 
lack  of  conclusive  evidence  supporting 
either  position.  I  emphasize  the  word 
"conclusive"  for  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  now  seems  to  indicate  that 
marihuana  is,  indeed,  harmful — espe- 
cially in  large  doses  consumed  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  high  incidence  of  smuggling  of  mari- 
huana; although  I  am  pleased  to  note  a 


general  decrease  in  importation  of  this 
drug  due  to  the  continuing  diligence 
of  Treasury  and  Post  Office  officials  and 
the  excellent  support  provided  by  the 
Honorable  Tom  Steed,  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Although  there  are  still  unanswered 
questions  about  the  detailed  effect  of 
marihuana  on  the  nervous  system  the 
best  competent  evidence  sliows  definite 
harmful  effects.  Dr.  D.  Harvey  Powel- 
son,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, has  had  extensive  exposure  to  mari- 
huana usage  by  students. 

Dr.  Powelson  has  written  a  short  pa- 
per which  I  strongly  commend  to  my 
colleagues.  This  paper  entitled  "Clinical 
Notes  on  the  Use  of  Marihuana"  deals 
with  case  studies  indicating  the  dangers 
inherent  in  this  di-ug. 

These  observations  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. I  include  the  full  text  of  Dr. 
Powelson's  paper  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

Clinical  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Marihuana 
(By  D.  Harvey  Powelson,  M.D.) 

Five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  LSD  and  re- 
lated hallucinogens,  I  was  asked  by  a  Daily 
Californian  reporter  for  my  views  on  mari- 
huana. At  the  time  my  experience  was  limited 
to  a  few  students  I  had  talked  to,  who  had 
used  It  irregularly  and  Infrequently.  In  addi- 
tion to  my  personal  knowledge,  there  was  the 
medical  literature  which  seemed  sparse  in- 
deed, but  in  general  seemed  to  be  saying  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  long  term  harmful  ef- 
fects from  marihuana.  I  summarized  this 
lack  of  knowledge  to  that  date  for  the  Daily 
Californian  reporter.  I  said  there  was  no 
proof  of  harm  and  that  it  should  probably  be 
legalized  and  controlled.  In  general  this  view 
met  with  approval  from  most  of  the  students 
and  most  of  my  professional  coUeagues.  Since 
that  time  the  use  of  marihuana  on  this  cam- 
pus. In  this  community,  and  nationally  has 
Increased  at  an  explosive  rate.  My  guess  is 
that  more  than  50%  of  the  campus  uses 
marihuana  at  least  occasionally,  but  that 
only  a  small  percentage — probably  less  than 
l''f — use  It  daily  or  frequently  enough  to  be 
called  "heads". 

In  my  Job  as  chief  psychiatrist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  I  have  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  drug 
on  a  number  of  people  In  a  number  of  con- 
texts; In  addition,  I  have  had  the  task  of 
thinking  about  my  findings  and  correlating 
them  with  whatever  scientific  data  is  avail- 
able. Recently,  another  reporter  from  the 
Daily  Californian  Interviewed  me  to  see  If  my 
opinions  had  changed  in  the  interim.  In  the 
course  of  that  Interview,  I  realized  in  a  con- 
crete and  explicit  way  that  they  had.  The 
headline  read,  "Psychiatrist  says  pot  smok- 
ers can't  smoke  straight".  This  time  the 
response  of  the  community  and  colleagues 
was  not  so  approving.  It  is  an  Inter- 
esting fact  that  questioning  the  claims  of 
marihuana  users  leads  to  much  more 
anger,  vilification,  and  character  assassina- 
tion than  does  the  opposite  stance.  The 
following  statement  is  a  summary  of  the  ob- 
servations and  the  thinking  which  led  me  to 
the  consequent  change  in  my  views. 

The  most  Important  source  of  information 
Is  my  dally  work  as  director  of  the  psychi- 
atric clinic  doing  administration,  supervi- 
sion, and  direct  work  with  students.  The 
psychiatric  clinic  at  U.C.  Berkeley  sees  a 
very  large  segment  of  the  student  popula- 
tion. We  Interview  between  10  and   15  per- 


cent of  the  students  each  year,  that  is,  we  see 
roughly  3,000  new  students  per  year,  mostly 
as  out-patients  but  roughly  200  of  them  as 
hospitalized  patients.  We  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  studies  attempting  to  compare  our  pa- 
tient population  with  the  general  population 
on  all  sorts  of  variables — social,  psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric,  and  so  on.  We  have  never 
found  a  significant  difference  between  our 
patients  and  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 
Our  patients  are  seen  for  many  reasons,  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  not  in  any  way  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  general  student 
population.' 

All  these  patients  are  seen  by  a  large  staff 
of  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  psycholo- 
gists. I  personally  interview  about  KW/year, 
some  of  them  many  times;  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  directly  and  Indirectly  super- 
vise the  staff,  I  hear  about  hundreds  more  la 
the  course  of  a  year. 

My  first  important  shift  in  thinking  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  observations  made  dur- 
ing psychotherapy  with  a  young  man,  S.,  who 
was  bright  enough  to  be  getting  his  law  de- 
gree and  Ph.D.  simultaneoiisly  and  compe- 
tent enough  to  be  learning  to  fly  and  deal  in 
real  estate  at  the  same  time.  As  we  proceeded 
in  our  work  together,  I  came  to  know  S.'s 
way  of  thinking.  I.e.  how  he  thought.  Most 
of  us  do  this  without  thinking  about  it:  all 
of  us  come  to  know  to  some  degree  the  way 
our  friends  and  colleagues  think.  In  therapy, 
the  opportunity  to  hear  someone  think  out 
loud  about  a  problem  Important  to  him  max- 
imizes the  opportunity  to  come  to  know  how 
he  uses  or  misuses  logic,  remembers  clearly 
or  not  at  all,  does  or  does  not  exercise  good 
Judgment  about  his  own  thinking,  and 
whether  or  not  he  Is  able  to  know  his  own 
feelings.  We  had  made  enough  headway  so 
that  S.  had  begun  to  be  able  to  observe  and 
understand  his  own  thinking.  Periodically, 
then,  we  had  hours  (I  was  seeing  him  twice 
weekly)  when  his  thinking  became  mushy. 
If  I  tried  to  follow  him,  my  head  began  to 
spin.  When  I  protested  that  he'd  become  im- 
possible to  listen  to,  he'd  argue  that  his  own 
experience  was  that  he  was  thinking  more 
clearly,  more  Insightfully,  than  ever.  On  one 
such  occasion,  he  mentioned  that  he'd  been 
to  a  party  two  nights  before  where  he'd  had 
particularly  good  "grass".  In  Berkeley,  1968, 
that  was  not  a  particularly  memorable  re- 
mark, but  we  thought  there  might  be  some 
connection  with  his  thinking.  This  same 
series  of  events  recurred  often  enough  that 
I  finally  was  able  at  times  to  p>ost  diet  that 
S.  had  had  some  "mlnd-expandlng  drug." 
usually  marihuana. 

S.,  because  he  was  a  good  observer,  helped 
show  me  another  aspect  of  the  thinking 
disorder  I'm  describing.  Central  to  his  dif- 
ficulties was  a  paranoid  stance  toward  the 
world.  By  this,  I  mean  a  style  of  thinking 
characterized  by  a  constant  suspicion  that 
one  is  being  controlled:  e.g.  by  the  estab- 
lishment, the  system,  etc.;  and  simultane- 
ously a  constant  unwitting  search  for  peo- 
ple and  situations  which  will  do  Just  that; 
e.g.  drugs,  demagogues.  If  this  manner  of 
thinking  is  carried  further,  it  blends  into 
the  condition  usually  called  paranoia.  Here 
the  subject  is  controlled  by  voices,  God,  or 
whatever,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  is  very 
often  "against  his  will"  being  controlled 
by  a  state  hospital  or  Jail.  S.  was  forever 
talking  about  his  search  for  something  or 
someone  he  could  trust.  He  very  frequently 
clutched  to  himself  people  who  were  totally 
untrustworthy  and  hurt  and  rejected  others 
who  manifestedly  admired  and  liked  him. 


'Katz,  Joseph  Ph.D.,  Growth  and  Con- 
straint in  College  Students,  Institute  for  the 
the  Study  of  Human  Problems.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Stanford,  California  1967,  pp.  510-568. 
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he  had  used  marihuana,  his  thlnk- 

1  «came  more  paranoid,  i.e.  he  became 

mistrustful  of  me,  for  Instance,  and 

same  time,  he  became  more  wily  so 

ae  talked  glibly,  using  cliches,  theories, 

•insights,"   all   to  avoid  noticing  con- 

y   and   Immediately   whatever   he   was 

doing  and  feeling  in  his  relationship 

me  as  well  as  his  relationships  outside. 

the  pathological  part  of  his  think- 

exaggerated  in  two  ways:  (1)  he  was 

suspicious,  etc.  and   (2)    he  was  more 

at  fooling  himself  about  what  he  was 

while    simultaneously    maintaining 

•aware,"  '•in  touch,"  and  "loving"  he 
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ontlnued  In  therapy  but  also  continued 
marihuana  and  hashish.  (Hashish 
merely  another  more  concentrated  source 
tl  e  active  principals  contained  in  mar- 
ihuana. Toward  the  end  of  his  therapy,  I 
had  lecided  that  so  long  as  he  muddied  his 
thlnl  ing  In  this  way,  there  was  no  use 
contl  tiulng.  He,  however,  suffered  a  fatal 
accid  5nt  (as  a  result  of  an  error  in  Judg- 
ment)   before   his   therapy   actually   termi- 
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(Note. — Since  I'm  not  conducting  labora- 
tory experiments.  I  only  know  roughly  what 
drugs  are  being  used  and  In  what  quantity. 
I've  tried  to  focus  my  attention  on  mari- 
huana, but  obviously  almost  all  subjects  have 
experimented  with  other  drugs.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  uses  of  other  drugs  in  this  poptUa- 
tlon  has  now  become  minor,  at  least  for  the 
past  3-4  years.) 


I  was  becoming  familiar  with  these  ef- 

of  marihuana  on  S..  I  gradually  learned 

up  signs  when  they  were  more  subtle. 

to  observe  the  same  changes  In  others. 

1  hat  marihuana  exacerbated  the  patho- 

aspects  of  their  thinking.  In  the  prac- 

medicine,  these  steps  in  clinical  veri- 

are  part  of  the  dally  practice. 

;he  last  year  another  drug  effect  has  be- 

Increaslngly  visible.  Students  who  had 

out"  and  were  Into  the  drug  scene 

attempting  to  return  and  finding  It  diffi- 

not  Impossible.  The  usual  story  is  that 

^ung  person  has  become  aware  that  the 

s  been  leading  Is  unsatisfactory  and 

uctlve.   He   then  stops  drugs  for  six 

montlhs  or  so  and  then  tries  to  return.  When 

rns  to  school,  however,  he  finds  that 

c^n't  think  clearly  and  that  in  ways  he 

difficult  to  describe,  his  thinking  has 

.  Such  people  also  seem  to  be  aware 

ihey've  lost  their  will  someplace,  that  to 

something,  to  do  anything  requires  a  gl- 

effori — In   short,    they    have    become 

ess — anomic.  The  Irony  here  Is  that  they 

now  achieved  the  freedom  they  sought. 

need  an  external  director.  They  are  ripe 

lemagogue. 

)ne  listens  to  such  people  think,  there  Is 

j  'erent  quality  from  the  one  described 

S.  It  is  more  like  wandering  in  a  swamp 

has   Islands   of   solidity   and   sudden 

with   no  surface   markings   for  either 

I  iland  or  the  bog.  One  hears  patches  of 

and  Just  when  he  begins  to  follow. 

Into  a  hole  of  confusion.  The  pa- 

subjectlve    experience    Is    somewhat 

I've  heard  comments  like  "I  know  I 

;hlnk  sometimes  like  I   used   to.   I  can 

papers  for  example,  but  all  oi  a  sudden 

ost."  Or  during  the  first  hour,  "I  Just 

seem  to  get  my  feet  on  the  ground." 

these  people  I've  come  to  suspect  that 

are  lasting  damages  from  cannabis. 

summary  It  Is  now  my  Judgment  based 

e  years  of  extensive  clinical  experience 

(1)  the  use  gf  marihuana  leads  acutely. 

tor  several  hours  to  days  thereafter  to  a 

of  thinking  characterized  by  a  gen- 

ack  of  coherence  and  an  exacerbation  of 

pathblogical  thinking  processes,  (2)  that  the 

effects  of  marihuana  are  cumulative,  (3)  that 

a    period    of    prolonged    use    (say    six 

to  a  year)  of  marijuana  In  frequent 

(on  the  order  of  one  time  dally)  that 

changes  occur  which  are  similar  to 

seen  in  organic  brain  disease — Islands 

licldlty  Intermixed  with  areas  of  loss  of 
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has  declined  from  $75  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $51  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress 
too  strongly  how  phony  are  the  charges 
that  Don  Rumsfeld  wants  to  "do  in"  legal 
services.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  and  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
him  for  his  untiring  energy  in  seeking 
to  strengthen  OEO  and  its  many  pro- 
grams, rather  than  sabotage  them. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  OPERATION  IN 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY STRENGTHENED  BY  RUMS- 
FELD 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  series  of  recent  news  stories 
charging  that  the  Director  of  the  OfiBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  sabotaging 
the  legal  services  program. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  can 
state  unequivocally  that  our  former  col- 
league, Don  Rumsfeld,  has  done  more  to 
strengthen  the  legal  services  operation 
and  make  it  a  more  effective  program  in 
the  18  months  he  has  served  as  Director 
of  OEO  than  any  previous  Director, 

Briefly,  I  would  cite  the  following  facts 
as  ample  proof  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has 
made  legal  services  a  strong  tool  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  serv- 
ing the  poor  effectively. 

First,  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  was 
raised  co  the  status  of  an  independent 
office  with  an  Associate  Director  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Director  of  OEO. 

The  size  of  legal  ser\'ices  staff  at  head- 
quarters, as  well  as  in  the  region,  has 
doubled  and  Regional  Legal  Services  has, 
for  the  first  time,  been  put  under  the 
management  control  of  Headquarters 
Legal  Services. 

In  addition,  the  budget  for  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services  has  increased  33  per- 
cent from  $46  million  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $61  million  request  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

Last  year  when  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment would  have  given  Governors  an  ab- 
solute veto  over  legal  services  programs, 
Don  came  to  the  House  and  persuasively 
argued  against  this  amendment,  going 
from  Member  to  Member,  urging  he  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  revitalize  the 
legal  services  program.  The  House  agreed 
to  strike  the  Murphy  amendment.  Pri- 
marily, I  am  sure,  because  of  the  effec- 
tive job  Don  Rumsfeld  did  in  pleading 
the  legal  services  case. 

In  summary  I  would  point  out  the 
Nixon  administration,  and  Director 
Rumsfeld,  recognizing  that  OEO  was  not 
accomplishing  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
important  goals  set  for  it,  brought  forth 
a  new  innovation  with  an  emphasis  on 
better  management  and  control  of  the 
agency's  program,  including  legal  serv- 
ices. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  legal  services  as  an  agency  to 
help  the  poor  has  increased.  The  number 
of  legal  services  lawyers  has  increased 
from  1,800  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  nearly 
2.000  today  and  while  the  case  load  has 
doubled,  yet  the  average  cost  per  case 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
TOLEDO'S  UNBEATEN  FOOTBALL 
TEAM 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
focused  on  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the 
titanic  struggle  which  saw  Ohio  State 
reestablish  its  supremacy  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  conclude  its 
season  with  nine  consecutive  victories. 

Because  the  coimtry  is  still  in  the 
prcxiess  of  reordering  its  priorities,  in- 
sufficient note  was  taken  of  the  contest 
of  truly  intrinsic  importance  which  also 
took  place  in  Ohio  last  Saturday.  This 
found  the  University  of  Toledo  trounc- 
ing a  fine  Colorado  State  team  to  finish 
an  unbeaten  season  with  11  wins,  and 
extending  its  victory  skein  to  22  games, 
second  longest  in  the  Nation. 

Just  as  polii/ical  polls  are  frought  with 
vagaries,  so  are  the  rankings  of  the 
country's  top  football  teams.  Completely 
impartial  observers  such  as  myself  who 
have  seen  both  Ohio  State  and  Toledo 
play  this  season  are  of  one  mind  that 
these  two  teams  certainly  rank  l-to-2  in 
the  Nation.  These  same  impartial  ob- 
servers also  agree  that  the  University 
of  Toledo  mast  be  given  a  slight  but 
decisive  edge  for  the  No.  1  spot. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  extending  congratula- 
tions to  Coach  Lauteber,  his  staff  and 
the  Rocket  team,  and  confidence  in  their 
upcoming  victory  in  the  Tangerine  Bowl 
on  December  28. 
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ADVENTURISM  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  inin- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  actions 
in  Southeast  Asia  demonstrate  again  the 
administration's  reliance  on  military 
power  rather  than  diplomacy.  The  re- 
newed bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  commando  raid  on  a  presumed 
prisoner  of  war  camp  are  not  likely  to 
further  negotiations.  In  fact,  these 
episodes  of  miUtary  adventurism  are  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  really  has 
no  consistent  plan — secret  or  other- 
wise— for  ending  the  war. 

The  bombings  reveal  that  the  adminis- 
tration still  seeks  an  illusory  military  vic- 
tory— a  goal  marked  by  death  and  de- 


struction for  6  years  now.  In  fact,  this 
exercise  in  November  1970,  virtually  rep- 
licates the  bombings  which  President 
Johnson  halted  2  years  ago.  The  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  did  not  succeed 
then  in  bringing  North  Vietnam  to  its 
knees.  How  can  it  be  expected  to  now? 
How  many  more  men  must  die  before 
the  administration  recognizes  that  this 
war  is  not  subject  to  a  military  solution? 

Initially,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
euphemistically  characterized  the  re- 
newed bombings  as  "protective  reaction 
strikes"  aimed  at  "missile  and  antiair- 
craft gun  sites  and  related  facilities"  in 
response  to  "attacks  on  our  unarmed  re- 
connaisance  planes."  Pentagon  spokes- 
men now  add  the  factors  of  North  Viet- 
nam's recent  shelling  of  Saigon  and  Hue, 
and  concern  "that  the  other  side  has  not 
chosen  to  negotiate  in  any  substantive  or 
productive  way  at  Paris."  By  virtue  of 
these  factors,  the  credibility  of  the  "pro- 
tective reaction  strike"  rationale  col- 
lapses 

Without  in  any  way  questioning  the 
courage  of  the  American  soldiers  who  at- 
tempted to  rescue  our  prisoners  of  war, 
I  certainly  question  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  those  who  authorized  the 
mission.  This  venture  was  a  desperate 
gamble,  and  the  stakes  were  American 
lives.  If  the  prisoners  had  been  at  the 
camp  at  Son  Tay,  their  lives  would  have 
been  endangered.  In  fact,  our  intelligence 
was  completely  wrong,  and  the  prisoners 
were  not  there.  The  gamble  was  lost.  The 
President's  warning  to  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  that  he  will  hold  them 
personally  responsible  should  reprisals  be 
taken  seems  to  me  to  be  whistling  in  the 
wind.  How  does  he  intend  to  hold  them 
responsible?  What  does  he  think  he  can 
do  to  implement  his  warning?  Let  us 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  reprisals.  But 
the  possibility  exists,  and  American 
prisoners  of  war  have  already  suffered 
enough  without  being  placed  in  greater 
jeopardy  by  imprudent  decisions. 

The  way  to  bring  home  American 
prisoners  of  war  is  to  negotiate  seriously 
at  Paris  for  their  release  and  a  prompt 
conclusion  of  this  deadend  war.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  that  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  policy  contemplates  a  military  solu- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Troops  have 
been  withdrawn — and  this  is  all  to  the 
good — but  it  appears  ominously  clear 
that  American  air  power  will  continue  to 
be  employed  to  maintain  a  modus  Vivendi 
based  on  military  might. 

And  the  military  adventurism  of  the 
last  few  days  demonstrates  anew  that 
the  administration  intends  to  act  on  its 
own,  without  regard  for  the  Congress, 
in  pursuing  whatever  will-of-the-wisp 
idea  of  the  moment  attracts  it  into  using 
military  power. 

The  administration  should  learn  from 
past  failures:  Bombing  North  Vietnam 
failed;  massive  deployments  of  American 
troops  failed ;  and  now  a  commando  res- 
cue force  failed.  Meanwhile,  the  stakes 
remain  the  same — human  lives. 

The  gambling  must  stop.  This  war 
must  be  ended.  The  administration  must 
recognize  that  there  is  no  way  to  end  it 
so  long  as  it  relies  on  guns  and  bombs 
as  the  answer. 


A  DARING  AND  COMMENDABLE 
RAID  TO  SAVE  OUR  POW'S 

(Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unfortunate  political  rhetoric 
that  has  clouded  the  whole  issue  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  American  people  have 
not  received  enough  information  about 
the  heroic  efforts  of  our  fighting  men  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  trend  was  dramat- 
ically broken  over  the  weekend  when  a 
group  of  volunteers — and  I  want  to  stress 
volunteers — launched  an  operation  to 
rescue  our  POW's. 

This  was  a  daring  raid;  it  was  well 
executed  and  reminiscent  of  the  allied 
commando  raids  in  North  Africa  during 
World  War  II.  It  proved  beyond  a  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  that  American  fighting 
men  are  just  as  tough  and  just  as  heroic 
as  they  ever  were,  and  the  raid  is  a  trib- 
ute to  American  courage,  bravery,  and 
perseverance  on  the  battlefield. 

Of  course,  the  raid  had  its  critics. 
There  are  certainly  misguided  individ- 
uals in  this  country  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  and 
the  inhuman  conditions  to  which  Ameri- 
can POW's  are  subjected,  as  long  as  they 
can  demagog  about  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Congress  will  take  heart 
in  this  latest  military  operation.  The  op- 
eration was  designed  to  save  lives — 
American  lives — and  as  Americans  we 
should  be  willing  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  to  rescue  our  men — come  what 
may. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  begs. 
What  happened  to  our  intelligence  re- 
ports, insofar  as  the  POW's  being  evacu- 
ated from  the  prison  camp?  We  may 
never  know,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
know.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  there  was 
a  security  leak  somewhere  along  the  line, 
and  someone  should  pay  for  this  breach 
of  security,  whether  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional. It  is  more  than  ironic  that  the 
North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  captory  had 
evacuated  the  prisoner  of  war  camp  and 
furthermore,  that  the  Communists  had 
SAM-2  missiles  manned  and  in  the  area. 
We  all  know  that  a  military  oi>eration  of 
this  type  takes  tremendous  planning 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  security 
be  maintained.  No  one  can  convince  me 
that  the  Communists  suddenly  decided 
to  move  the  POW's  for  their  health. 
Somebody  tipped  them  off.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Pentagon  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  finding  out  just  what  hap- 
pened, and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  Congress 
step  in  and  conduct  an  investigation.  I 
know  that  my  very  able  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Rivers)  ,  can  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  business. 

The  critics  of  this  raid  will  say,  in 
addition  to  hamstringing  peace  negotia- 
tions, that  it  resulted  in  nothing.  This  is 
a  very  callous  and  indeed  shortsighted 
view.  If  those  who  take  such  a  view  would 
like  to  travel  to  North  Vietnam  with  their 


paper  work  solutions  to  free  the  POW's, 
I  will  gladly  help  contribute  to  their  one- 
way trip.  We  all  know  that  peace  nego- 
tiations have  not  freed  one  American 
POW.  When  the  Pentagon  received  re- 
ports that  some  o.  our  POW's  were  dying 
under  concentration  camp  conditions, 
they  justifiably  ordered  the  raid.  The 
issue  is  not  success  or  failure,  but  whether 
we  were  willing  to  try  to  rescue  the  men. 
We  were  willing  to  try  and  I  applaud 
such  a  decision.  Above  all,  I  applaud  and 
commend  the  brave  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  risk  their  lives  to  save  their  com- 
rades-in-arms. This  is  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  military  heritage,  and  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  me. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  22-MONTH 
ECONOMIC  DISASTER— NEED  FOR 
WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRN  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Lecgett)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1968,  candidate  Richard  Nixon 
issued  a  press  release  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed how  he  would  control  inflation.  He 
said: 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
should  be  forced  to  choose  between  unem- 
ployment and  un-American  controls.  There 
is  a  further  choice:  the  American  way  of 
responsible  fiscal  policy  that  allows  the 
American  people  to  be  both  affluent  and 
free.  If  I  am  elected,  I  pledge  that  I  will 
adopt  this  approach  of  redressing  the  pre- 
sent Imbalance  without  increasing  unem- 
ployment or  controls. 

Two  years  have  passed,  and  his  admin- 
istration is  nearly  halfway  through  its 
perhaps  one  and  only  term.  He  has  had 
22  months  in  which  to  practice,  explore, 
and  develop  his  "further  choice."  Now  it 
is  time  to  ask  whether  the  President's 
economic  policies  have  served  the  coun- 
try well,  or  whether  they  have  not. 

I  suggest  they  have  not.  I  say  that, 
while  we  are  free  of  wage-price  controls, 
we  are  sustaining  almost  every  other  eco- 
nomic illness  imaginable.  Simultaneously, 
we  have  unemployment,  recession,  and 
excessive  inflation.  Almost  every  indica- 
tor of  how  well  the  economy  is  serving 
the  American  people  indicates  that  it  is 
serving  them  poorly.  Finaly,  I  suggest 
that  things  are  not  going  to  get  better 
unless  we  adopt  new  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures: wage-price  guidelines  and  possibly 
controls  if  voluntary  action  produces  no 
results  in  a  60-day  period. 

HOW    SICK    IS    THE    NIXON    ECONOMY? 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration,  unemployment 
steadily  dropped  from  6.6  percent  in 
Januai-y  1961  to  3.3  percent  in  December 
1968,  seasonally  adjusted.  I  include  the 
table  entitled  "Statas  of  the  Labor 
Force"  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  This 
table,  and  others  I  shall  subsequently  in- 
sert, are  taken  from  the  November  edi- 
tion of  Economic  Indicators,  prepared  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  table  follows: 
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1965. 
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1  TotI  labor  force  as  percent  ot  noninslitutionai  population. 
Not4  Beginning  1960,  data  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Total  labor 
lorce  (in- 
cluding 
Armed 
Forces) 


Civilian  empkiyment 


Tolil 


Nonagri- 
eultural 


Unempk>y- 
ment 


Total  labor 
force  (in- 
cluding 
Armed 
Forces) 


Civilian  employment 


Unempkiyment  rate 

(percent  of  civilian  labor 

force) 


Civilian 
labor  lorc« 


ToUl 


Agricul- 
tural 


Nonagri- 
cultural 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Unadjusted 


Labor  force 
participation 
Seasonally      rate,  unad- 
adjusted         justed  ■ 


Thousands  of  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over 


Percent 


77,178 
78,893 
80,793 
82,272 
84.239 


71,088 
72,895 
74, 372 
75,920 
77,902 

Unadjusted 


66.726 
68,915 
70, 527 
72. 103 
74,296 


3,366 
2,875 
2,975 
2,817 
2,831 


77,178 
78,  893 
80. 793 
82,272 
84,239 


74, 455 
75.  770 
77, 347 
78, 737 
80,733 


71.088 
72.  895 
74,372 
75, 920 
77.902 


4,361 
3,979 
3,844 
3.817 
3,606 


66.726 
68,915 
70, 527 
72,103 
74.2% 


3.366 
2,875 
2,975 
2.817 
2,831 


Seasonally  adjusted 


84,527 
85.038 
84.920 
84,856 

84,105 
84,625 
85,008 
85, 231 
84.968 
87.  230 
87. 955 
87.248 
85.656 
86,255 


78.026 
78.671 
78,716 
78,788 

77,313 
77.489 
77.957 
78.408 

78.  357 

79.  382 
80.291 
79.894 
78,256 
78. 916 


74, 397 
75.110 
75. 395 
75, 805 

74.  398 
74.  495 
74,786 
74, 877 
74, 632 
75, 174 
76, 173 
76.112 
74. 730 
75.522 


2,958 
2,839 
2,710 
2,628 

3,406 
3,794 
3,733 
3,552 
3.384 
4.669 
4,510 
4,220 
4,292 
4,259 


84.868 
85.051 
84.872 
85,023 

85.599 
85.  b90 
86.087 
86,143 
85, 783 
85.  304 
85,967 
85.810 
86.140 
86,432 


81, 325 
81,523 
81,379 

81,  583 

82.  213 
82.  249 
82.  769 
82.  872 
82.  555 
82. 125 
82.813 

82.  676 

83.  031 
83, 353 


78, 194 
78, 445 
78,  528 
78,  737 

79,041 
78,  822 
79. 112 
78. 924 
78, 449 
78.  225 
78. 638 
78.  445 
78.  424 
78,686 


3,498 
3,446 
3,434 
3.435 

3,426 
3,499 
3,550 
3,586 
3,613 
3,554 
3,519 
3.420 
3.399 
3,288 


74,696 
74,999 
75,094 
75,302 

75, 615 
75, 323 
75,562 
75,  338 

74,  836 
74. 671 
75.119 

75,  025 
75.  025 
75,398 


3,131 
3,078 
2,851 
2,846 

3.172 
3,427 
3,657 
3,948 
4,106 
3,900 
4,175 
4,231 
4,607 
4,667 


4.5  .... 

59.7 

3.8  .... 

60.1 

3.8  .... 

60.6 

3.6 

60.7 

3.5  .... 

61.1 

3.7 

3.8 

61.1 

3.5 

3.8 

61.4 

3.3 

3.5 

61.2 

3.2 

3.5 

61.1 

4.2 

3.9 

60.5 

4.7 

4.2 

60.8 

4.6 

4.4 

60.9 

4.3 

4.8 

61.0 

4.1 

5.0 

60.7 

5.6 

4.7 

62.3 

5.3 

5.0 

62.7 

5.0 

5.1 

62.1 

5.2 

5.5 

60.9 

5.1 

5.6 

61.2 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


a4  I  look  at  this  table,  I  am  reminded 

truism  that  10  seconds  of  thought- 

_5S  can  destroy  a  friendship  it  took 

jjears  to  build.  It  took  the  Johnson 

Lstration  4  years  to  reduce  imem- 

plojtnent  1  percent,  from  4,5  percent  in 

to  3.5  percent  in  1969.  Yet  it  took 

present  policies  only  a  year  and  a 

quafter  to  let  it  creep  up  again  to  4.5 

jnt  in  early  spring  of  this  year.  And 

econd  percent  has  come  even  quick- 


er: in  6  months — from  March  to  Sep- 
tember— we  have  gone  from  4.4  to  5.5 
percent. 

In  the  imemployment  insurance  fig- 
ures, we  find  the  same  pattern  repeated. 
Under  the  policies  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, claims  have  doubled  in  2  years. 
Seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  as  a 
percent  of  covered  employment  during 
the  month  of  October  wsis  4.4  percent: 
double  the  figure  for  the  last  year  of  the 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


Johnson  administration.  Since  August,  it 
has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
three-tenths  of  a  percent  per  mor.th. 
During  the  course  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, it  has  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  more  than  1  percent  per  year,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  increasing. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  table,  entitled 
"Unemployment  Insurance  Program," 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


All  programs 


state  programs 


Thousands 


Weekly  average,  thousands 


Period 


Insured 

unemploy-  Total  benefits 

Covered    ment  (weekly  paid  (millions 

employment           average)  of  dollars) 


Insured 


Insured  unemployment  as 
percent  ot  covered  employ- 
ment (percent) 


Benefits  paid 


unemploy-  ,,     .... 

ment     Initial  claims      Exhaustions       Unadjusted 


Seasonally 
adjusted 


S  iptember. 

C  :tober 

^  iveinber.. 
C  icMtbtr.. 


•  54,739 

•  56,342 

•  57.969 
I  60, 013 

•  61,083 

•  60, 737 

•  60,548 

•  61,123 


J  noary.. 
F  ibruary. 

I  irdi 

/  iril 


lay- 

J  in« 

J  iiy 

/  ugust 

5  jptember. 

(  ctober 

ended: 


1170: 


October  10.... 
October  17.... 
October  24.... 
October  31  •.. 
November  7>. 


1,129 
1,270 
1,187 
1,175 

903 

930 

1,106 

1,465 

1.958 
1,987 
1,917 
1,885 
1,778 
1.696 
1.896 
1.855 
1,659 
1,886 


1,811 
1,888 
1.937 
1,955 


1,890.9 
2, 220. 0 
2,191.3 
2, 265. 0 

148.3 
153.8 
147.7 
208.5 

250.7 
328.7 
355.5 
344.2 
314.6 
314.6 
340.7 
336.2 
285.8 
315.7 


1 1,061 
1,205 
1,111 
1,098 

840 

864 

1,030 

1,375 

1,847 
1,874 
1,798 
1,770 
1,667 
1,583 
1,761 
1.711 
1,602 
1,721 


1,671 
1.723 
1,758 
1,769 


203 
226 
201 
197 

146 
167 
213 
289 

355 
290 
245 
298 
246 
248 
333 
248 
244 
278 


288 

259 
280  . 
284 
333 


15 
17 
16 
15 

13 
13 
12 
13 

18 
17 
20 
22 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 
25 


2.3 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

1.6  2.2 

1.6  2.2 
2.0  2.3 

2.7  2.3 

3.6  2.5 

3.6  2.6 

3.5  2.7 

3.4  3.2 

3.2  3.6 
3.0  3.7 

3.3  3.6 
3.3  3.8 
3.0  4.1 
3.2  4.4 


Total 

Average 

(millions  ot 

weekly  check 

dollars) 

(dollars) 

1,771.3 

39.75 

2,101.0 

41.25 

2.031.9 

43.43 

2,099.5 

46.10 

136.2 

45.70 

139.5 

46.25 

136.6 

46.47 

214.3 

47.42 

299.4 

48.49 

310.8 

49.11 

331.1 

48.93 

320.2 

49.00 

292.9 

49.30 

291.7 

49.51 

314.2 

49.57 

310.5 

49.73 

305.5 

50.72 

293.6 

52.99 

3.1 
3.2 
3.2 
3.3 


•  P  eliminin»ry. 


rce:  Department  of  Labor. 


Note:  For  definitions  and  coverage,  see  the  1967  Supolement  to  Economic  Indicators.  Data  for 
Alasks  and  Hawaii  included  and  for  Puerto  Rico  since  1963. 


is  interesting  to  note  that  labor's 
recfent  wage  gains  have  been  entirely 
wiped  out  by  the  combination  of  infla- 
tioii  and  unemployment.  Average  weekly 


earnings  in  1957-59  dollars  Is  now  $99.14, 
roughly  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
1966.  These  flgiu-es  further  deteriorated 


today  by  33  cents.  I  include  the  table, 
entitled  "Average  Hourly  and  Weekly 
Earnings,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 
|For  production  workers  or  nonsupervlsory  employees] 
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Average  hourly  earnings— current  prices 


Average  weekly  earnings— current  prices 


Manufacturing  industries 


Pernd 


Total  non- 
agricultural 
private  • 


Manu- 
facturing 


Contract 
construction 


Retail  trade  ■ 


Total  non- 
agricultural 
private  < 


Manu- 
facturing 


Contract 
construction 


Retail  trade: 


Adjusted 

hourly 

earnings. 

1957-59- 

100} 


Average 

weekly 

eariiingi. 

1957  59 

prices  ■ 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1%4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968.-... 

1969 

1969: 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1970: 

January 

February 

•    March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September*... 

October' 


J2.09 
2.14 
2.22 
2.28 
2.36 
2.45 
2.56 
2.68 
2.85 
3.04 

3.11 
3.12 
3.13 
3.12 

3.13 
.  3.15 
3.17 
3.18 
3.20 
3.21 
3.23 
3.25 
3.28 
3.28 


}2.26 
2.32 
2.39 
2.46 
2.53 
2.61 
2.72 
2.83 
3.01 
3.19 

3.24 
3.25 
3.26 
3.29 

3.29 
3.29 
3.31 
3.32 
3.34 
3.36 
3.37 
3.37 
3.42 
3.38 


13.08 
3.20 
3.31 
3.41 
3.55 
3.70 
3.89 
4.11 
4.41 
4.78 

4.92 
4.96 
4.97 
5.03 

5.07 


J1.52 
1.56 
1.63 
1.68 
1.75 
1.82 
1.91 
2.01 
2.16 
2.30 

2.33 
2.35 
2.36 
2.35 

2.38 
2.40 
2.41 


5.40 


$80.67 

82.60 

85.91 

88.46 

91.33 

95.06 

98.82 

101.84 

107.73 

114.61 

117.87 
117.31 
117.38 
117.62 

116.12 
116.55 
117.92 
117.34 
118.40 
120.  05 
121.45 
122.20 
121.36 
121.03 


)89.72 

92.34 
96.56 
99.63 
102.97 
107.53 
112.34 
114.90 
122.51 
129.51 

132.84 
132.28 
132.36 
134.89 

131.93 
130.94 
132.40 
131.80 
132.93 
134.40 
134.46 
134. 13 
135.43 
133.85 


1113.04 
118.08 
122.47 
127.19 
132.06 
138.38 
146.26 
154.95 
164.93 
181.16 

193. 36 
189.97 
184.39 
189.13 

181.00 
186.21 
188.23 
192.91 
194.31 
1%.99 
200.  20 
204.05 
193.14 
201.96 


J57.76 
58.66 
60.96 
62.66 
64.75 
66.61 
68.57 
70.95 
74.95 
78.66 

79.69 
79.20 
79.30 
80.14 

79.49 
79.92 
80.49 
80.25 
81.41 
82.86 
85.16 
85.40 
83.82 
82.83 


106.8 
109.9 
112.7 
115.5 
118.4 
121.5 
125.6 
131.5 
139.5 
147.7 

149.5 
150.2 
151.0 
152.0 

152.9 
153.4 
154.4 
155.1 
156.0 
156.6 
157.4 
158.2 
159.8 


$87.02 
88.62 
91.61 
93.37 
95.25 
97.84 
99.33 
98.80 
101.08 
101.42 

102. 74 
101.91 
101.43 
102. 73 

100.10 
98.82 
99.40 
98.36 
98.76 
99.41 
99.09 
98  63 
99.14 


1  Also  includes  other  private  industry  groups  shown  on  p.  13. 

3  [afnings  in  cufrlnt^p'rices!  a'dj^u'slVd'to  exclude  the  effects  of  overtime  and  interindustry  shi.ls. 
:  Earnings  in  current  prices  divided  by  the  consumer  price  index. 


'  Preliminary. 

Note:  Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1959. 

Source:  Department  ot  Labor. 


To  speak  of  unemployment  as  5  or  6 
percent  is  only  telling  part  of  the  story. 
For  some  groups  of  people,  unemploy- 
ment is  over  30  percent,  and,  of  course, 
to  an  unemployed  individual,  unemploy- 
ment is  100  percent.  Unemployment  runs 
higher  among  the  young,  among  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  and  among 
women  than  it  does  in  the  work  force  as 
a  whole.  But  as  I  studied  the  unem- 
ployment situation,  I  came  across  some 
less  obvious  aspects  that  seem  very  dis- 
turbing. 

First.  Unemployment  among  black- 
youths  has  gone  through  the  ceiling.  It 
is  now  36.7  percent.  And  we  wonder  why 
the  crime  rate  is  rising.  When  society 
tells  these  young  men  it  has  no  use  for 
them,  there  is  no  place  for  them,  they 
cannot  earn  an  honest  living,  how  do 
we  expect  them  to  react?  Do  we  think 
they  are  going  to  quietly  sit  on  their  front 
steps  and  turn  into  vegetating  welfare 
cases?  I  am  going  to  read  a  passage  from 
the  Gallagher  President's  Report  for  No- 
vember 12.  Keep  in  mind  this  is  not  "New 
Left  Notes"  or  Ramparts  magazine;  it 
is  a  conservative  business  newsletter 
aimed  primarily  at  corporation  presi- 
dents : 

Civil  War  Threat  Mounts 

Guerrilla  warfare  dangerous  misnomer. 
Misrepresents  true  situation.  22  million 
blacks  in  U.S.  Comprise  11%  of  U.S.  popu- 
lation. Unemployment  rate  now  5.6%.  Esti- 
mated 18%  are  blacks.  Black  youths  have 
highest  unemployment  rate  (36.7%)  among 
all  groups.  Black  membership  in  unions  esti- 
mated 1%  of  total  19  million  union  members. 
Blacks  sense  atmosphere  of  hopelessness,  de- 
spair in  efforts  to  achieve  economic  equality. 
Upset  by  Nixon  administration's  preoccupa- 
tion with  foreign  affairs.  Failure  to  press  for 
creation  of  Black  Bill  of  Rights.  Similar 
to  successful  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Blacks  lack 
national  leadership.  Estimated  120.000  black 
Vietnam  veterans  need  Job  training.  Vulner- 
able to  terrorist  philosophies  of  militant 
groups  like  Black  Panthers,  Republic  of  New 


Africa.  Puerto  Ricans'  Young  Lords  organiza- 
tion additional  threat.  Government  by  re- 
pression not  answer.  Unlikely  FBI,  national 
guard,  local  law  enforcement  agencies  able 
to  contain  violence  created  by  mere  5%  (10 
Million)  of  U.S.  population.  Urgent  for  com- 
pany presidents  to  take  active  Interest.  Make 
sincere  effort  to  upgrade  minority  employ- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  Gallagher's  urging  his  influential 
readers  to  upgrade  minority  employment 
programs  is  most  commendable,  and  1 
join  him  wholeheartedly. 

But  he  is  wasting  his  typewriter.  An 
employer  who  is  forced  by  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  reduce  his  payroll, 
to  lay  off  experienced  employees,  is  in 
no  position  to  take  on  new  untrained  peo- 
ple of  any  color.  Moreover,  any  efforts  in 
this  direction  would  create  bitter  resent- 
ment among  the  white  employees  fired 
and  their  still-employed  coworkers,  thus 
making  local  race  relations  even  worse. 
Speaking  realistically,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  moimt  a  meaningful  attack 
on  minority  unemployment  until  we  get 
general  unemployment  under  control. 

Second.  Unemployment  is  very  high 
for  Vietnam  veterans.  By  this  past  sum- 
mer it  had  reached  8.7  percent,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  it  has  continued 
to  climb.  This  rate  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  6.55  percent  imemployment  sus- 
tained by  all  veterans  aged  20  to  29  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  ironic  that  a 
yoimg  man  should  return  from  an  in- 
voluntary year  in  Southeast  Asia  to  find 
the  same  war  which  nearly  got  him  killed 
has  now  damaged  the  domestic  economy 
and  is  thus  preventing  him  from  earn- 
ing a  living. 

Third.  The  new  unemployment  is  geo- 
graphically concentrated.  Of  the  150 
major  job  markets  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment surveys  regularly,  five  were  classi- 
fied as  areas  of  "serious  joblessness" — 
that   is.   more   than   6   percent   unem- 


ployed—a year  ago.  Today,  the  figure  is 
38. 

Fourth.  While  yoimg  and  untrained 
people  are  hit  the  hardest,  there  is  also 
shocking  unemployment  among  our 
most  highly  skilled  and  valuable  workers. 
The  spectacle  of  math,  science,  and  en- 
gineering Ph.  D.'s  driving  taxicabs,  or 
unable  to  find  any  work  at  all,  is  com- 
monplace in  my  own  State  of  California, 
as  well  as  around  the  great  aerospace  and 
research  and  development  centers  of 
New  England  and  the  Southeast.  Robert 
J.  Kuntz,  president  of  the  California 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  estimates  there  are 
50,000  unemployed  engineers  on  the  west 
coast — about  half  of  them  in  California. 
Boeing  has  gone  from  a  peak  of  102,500 
employees  in  1968  to  49.600  today  and 
they  are  going  lower.  And  Boeing,  which 
produces  a  highly  successful  series  of 
commercial  airliners,  is  in  better  posi- 
tion than  most  other  aerospace  firms, 
which  are  more  dependent,  or  entirely 
dependent,  on  Government  contracts. 

If  I  may  digress  slightly  for  a  moment, 
I  think  we  need  to  reject  the  notion  that 
defense-industry  unemployment  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  cutbacks  in  the 
research,  development,  and  procurement 
of  unneeded  weapons  systems.  Similarly. 
I  think  we  should  reject  the  notion  that 
a  cutback  in  the  manned  space  program 
necessarily  means  throwing  thou-sand.";  of 
highly  skilled  people  onto  the  relief  rolls. 

The  fact  is  we  have  a  cr>'ing  need  for 
brainpower  to  help  us  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  life  here  at  home.  Our  housing 
construction  methods  are  antiquated; 
our  mass  transit  technology  is  a  disgrace; 
our  consumer  electronics  firms  are  un- 
able to  compete  on  the  international 
market.  What  we  need  is  a  substantial 
Government  program  to  aid  individuals 
and,  where  possible,  to  convert  entire 
plants  to  meet  the  Nations  peacetime 
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s.  A  number  of  us  have  introduced  a 

onal  Economic  Conversion  Act  which 

help  accomplish  this.  But  about  a 

morith  ago  we  had  a  conference  on  eco- 

conversion,  and   the  position  of 

administration  representatives  was 

of  no  interest;  they  said  a  bill  was 

leeded. 

we  have  Ph.  D.'s  driving  taxicabs — 

y  are  lucky. 

Layoffs  of  skilled  people  have  not  been 

ed  to  defense  and  space  industries. 

Une^iployment  among  operating  engi- 

in  California  is  now  37  percent. 

are  the  highly  skilled  and  highly 

men  who  run  heavy  construction 

inery. 

gine  what  any  other  country  in  the 
would  give  to  have  these  men.  Are 
bvercrowded  schools  and  hospitals  so 
suffl  ;ient  to  meet  oiu-  needs  that  we  can 
affofd  to  let  them  and  their  equipment  sit 
Hardly. 

September  of  last  year,  the  admin- 
istration announced  it  was  cutting  back 
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on  school,  hospital,  and  highway  con- 
struction for  the  sake  of  the  economy. 

I  insert  the  Labor  Department  table, 
entitled  "Profile  of  4.3  Million  Jobless 
Americans,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Profile  of  4,300,000  jobless  Americans 

ACE    AND    SEX 

Men.  age  20  and  above 1,  636,  000 

Teenage  boys 602,  000 

Women,  age  20  and  above 1,491,000 

Teenage  girls 530,000 

RACK 

White 3,506,000 

Negro  and  other  races 753,000 

MARriAL    STATUS 

Married  men 978.000 

Single  men.  widowers 1,260,000 

Women 2,  021,  000 

OCCUPATION 

White-collar  workers 1,  213,  000 

Professional  and  technical 208.000 

Clerical   669,000 

Managers,  proprietors 125.000 

Sales 210,000 

Blue-collar  workers 1.874,000 

MONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 
{Thousands  of  wag«  and  salary  workers;'  seasonally  adjusted] 


Craftsmen,   foremen 

Production  workers 

Laborers    

Farm  wortcers : 

Service  workers 

Others,    with    no    previous    work 
experience 

INDUSTRY  • 

Construction   

Manufacturing   

Transportation ,    utilities 

Merchandising 

Finance,   services 

Government 

Farming    

•Includes  only  wage  and  salary  earners 
with  previous  Job  experience.  Excludes  the 
self-employed. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 

As  we  look  at  the  breakdown  of  those 
still  employed  we  see  there  are  1  million 
fewer  employees  in  durable  goods  manu- 
facturing than  there  were  last  February. 
I  include  the  table  entitled  "Nonagri- 
cultural  Employment"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


365, 000 

,  122.000 

387, 000 

79,  000 

580,  000 

513. 000 

324,  000 
, 320. 000 
133. 000 
769,  000 
741,000 
293,  000 
87.  000 


Manufacturing  (private) 


Nonmanufacturing  (private) 


Government 


Period 


Total 


Total 


Durable    Nondurable 
goods  goods 


Total 


Mining 


Transpor-  Finance. 

Contract      tation  and  Wholesale  insurance, 

construe-            public  and  retail  and  real 

tion          utilities             trade  estate 


Services 


Federal 


State 
and  local 


Never' tXf- 
Oec 
1970: 
Janulry 
Febr  ary 
Marc| 
April 
May 
June. 
July. 
Augult 
Septi  nb«r>. 
Octol  sr). 


58, 331 
60.815 
63. 955 
65,  857 
67,915 
70,274 

70,567 
70.836 
70,808 
70,842 

70,992 
71, 135 
71,  242 
71. 149 

70.839 
70.629 
70.587 
70,414 
70.610 
70.129 


17.  274 
18.062 
19,214 
19,447 

19.  781 
20. 169 

20.252 

20,  2331 
20,082 
20,082 

20.  018 
19, 937 
19.944 
19.795 
19. 572 
19.  477 
19,402 
19, 271 
19.298 
18,689 


9.816 
10.406 
11,284 
11,439 
11,626 
11,893 

11,968 
11,965 
11,782 
11,  773 

11,679 
11.625 
11,648 
11.529 
11.386 
11.286 
11,217 
11.134 
11.146 
10, 621 


7,458 
7,556 
7  930 
8,  U03 
8.155 
8,277 

8.284 
8.268 
8.300 
8,309 

8.339 
8,312 

8.2% 
8,266 
8.186 
8,191 
8.185 
8.137 
8.152 
8,068 


31,461 
32,679 
33.950 
35,012 
36.288 
37,902 

38,130 
38.311 
38,403 
38.399 

38,584 
.•«.  757 
38.795 
38.744 
38.660 
38,593 
38,594 
38.547 
38,665 
38.774 


634 
632 
627 
613 
606 
619 

623 

622 
624 
627 

625 
626 
626 
622 
620 
620 
618 
619 
621 
621 


3,050 
3.186 
3,275 
3,208 
3,285 
3.437 

3,436 
3,445 
3,473 
3,496 

3.394 

3.466 
3,481 
3.426 
3.351 
3,324 
3,314 
3.305 
3,253 
3,246 


3,951 
4,036 
4,151 
4,261 
4,310 
4,431 

4.459 
4,463 

4,464 
4,469 

4,507 
4.496 
4,502 
4.468 
4,478 
4,511 
4,539 
4.520 
4,512 
4.506 


12, 160 
12,716 
13,245 
13,606 
14,084 
14.645 

14,739 

14. 824 
14, 848 
14, 750 

14,938 
14. 987 
14,984 
14,991 
14,968 
14, 927 
14, 933 
14,912 
14, 972 
IS,  018 


2,957 
3,023 
3,100 
3,225 
3,382 
3,557 

3.584 
3,596 
3,611 
3.626 

3,648 
3,652 
3,665 
3.673 
3,677 
3,679 
3,776 
3,670 
3,681 
3,695 


8,709 
9,087 
9.551 
10.099 
10.623 
11.211 

11,289 
11,361 
11,383 
11.431 

11,472 
11,530 
11,537 
11,564 
11,572 
11,532 
11,514 
11,521 
11,626 
11,688 


2,348 
2,378 


564 
719 
737 
758 


2.747 
2.739 
2,730 
2,721 


2,717 
2,718 
2,766 
2,838 
2,768 
2.689 
2,668 
2,659 
2,649 
2.653 


7,248 
7,696 
8.227 
8.679 
9,109 
9,446 

9,438 
9.553 
9.593 
9,640 

9.673 
9,723 
9,737 
9,772 
9.833 
9.870 
9,323 
9.537 
9,998 
10,013 


>  IncI  ides  all  full-  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagricultural  establishments 
who  wo  ked  during  or  received  pay  for  any  part  of  the  pay  period  which  includes  the  12th  of  the 
month  Excludes  proprietors,  sell-employed  persons,  domestic  servants,  and  personnel  ot  the 
Armed  orcas.  Total  derived  from  this  table  not  comparable  with  estimates  ot  nonagricultural 
employ  nent  of  the  avilian  labor  force,  shown  on  p.  10,  which  include  proprietors,  sell-employed 
person^  and  domestic  servants:  which  count  persons  as  employed  when  they  are  not  at  work 


because  of  industrial  disputes;  and  which  are  based  on  an  enumeration  of  population,  whereas 
the  estimates  in  this  table  are  based  on  reports  from  employing  estabfishments. 
'  Preliminary. 

Note.— Beginning  1959,  data  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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November  15  issue  of  U.S.  News 

Report    carried  an    excellent 

picture     of     unemployment 

thro4ghout  the  country.  I  insert  it  in 

Uecord  at  this  point: 

Are   the   Unemployed?    Grassroots 
Survey 

Cai^ght  in  the  high  tide  of  unemployment 
unusually  large  number  of  white-col- 
hlghly  skilled  people.  Including  an 
expatfdlng  number  of  managers  and  execu- 
tives 

In  feome  areas  of  the  country,  where  spe- 
claliz  !d  industries  have  been  hard  hit,  people 
the  highest  skills  and  biggest  salaries 
ng  Bred  almost  as  fast  as  the  least- 
workers. 

department  heads  and  owners  of  de- 
businesses  are  showing  up  In  Jobless- 
in  increasing  numbers,  as  the  eco- 
slowdown  spreads. 

official  statistics  show  this  about 
the  pfeople  who  have  lost  Jobs  since  the  un- 
empl<Jyment  upsurge  began  In  1969: 
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Total  unemployment  held  in  October  at 
4.3  million,  as  announced  November  6 — the 
same  as  September,  but  1.4  million  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Blue-collar  workers  seeking  Jobs  increased 
to  72  per  cent  above  a  year  ago. 

Business  owners  and  managers  thrown  out 
of  work  also  increased,  to  64  per  cent  above 
the  1969  level. 

Professional  and  technical  workers  out  of 
Jobs  are  up  27  per  cent. 

Scientists  and  stockbrokers 
Scientists.  In  some  places,   are   lining  up 
beside  tool  and  die  makers  and  other  skilled 
workers  to  collect  benefits. 

Corporate  officers,  stockbrokers,  office  man- 
agers, personnel  specialists,  clerks,  typists, 
secretaries  and  many  others  are  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  In  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Some  Individuals  making  $15,000  to  $30,000 
or  more  a  year  with  20  years  of  experience  in 
their  Jobs  are  looking  for  work.  Employment 
agencies    Indicate   some    older,   bigher-paid 


people  will  find  It  hard  adjusting  to  a  new 
Job — if  one  shows  up  at  all. 

An  estimated  20,000  to  30,000  engineers  are 
out  of  work  in  California. 

Recent  college  graduates,  In  some  areas, 
complain  that  they  have  been  let  go  after  a 
few  months  on  the  Job.  A  Western  university 
was  picketed  by  about  a  dozen  unemployed 
engineers  when  recruiters  from  the  company 
they  formerly  worked  for  showed  up  seeking 
younger,  lower-salaried  engineers. 

Many  companies,  while  not  firing  anyone, 
are  not  filling  vacancies  when  they  occur. 
This  means  fewer  Job  openings. 

Larger  numbers  of  hourly  employes  are 
taking  home  smaller  paychecks  as  plants 
trim  production,  reduce  shifts  and  eliminate 
overtime. 

Some  cities  and  towns  are  especially  hard 
hit  when  companies  that  dominate  the  local 
economy  either  shut  down  entirely  or  lay  off 
workers. 

Changing  pattern 

Reports  from  correspondents  of  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report"  provide  highUghta  of  the 
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present  changing  pattern  of  unemploj'ment 
at  the  grass  roots.  What  they  found  out  by 
talking  to  businessmen,  employers,  employ- 
ment agencies.  State  unemployment  officials, 
other  Job  specialists — 

ATLANTA 

Tlie  aerospace  and  textile  industries  in  the 
Southeast  are  rapidly  laying  off  white-collar 
personnel,  including  supervisors  and  man- 
agers. This  follows  widespread  layoS's  of  blue- 
collar  workers. 

As  Government  contractors  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Fla..  see  business  dwindle,  they  are 
firing  engineers,  data  processors,  clerks,  sec- 
retaries, guards  and  Janitors.  Some  top-level 
engineers  have  found  Jobs,  others  have  not. 
Three  engineers  hit  by  the  cutbacks  now  run 
a  service  station  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area. 

Some  1,800  engineering  and  administrative 
employes  at  General  Electric's  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  plant  were  laid  off  when  the 
company  cut  back  its  work  force  on  the 
Apollo  moon  program.  Many  of  those  fired 
found  other  Jobs,  however. 

Nearly  25,000  textile  workers  are  Idle  In 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  according  to  both 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute and  State  employment  data.  Most  are 
blue-collar  production  workers  and  many  are 
black. 

From  $27,000  to — 

Another  victim  of  the  business  recession  Is 
the  former  manager  of  a  closed  textile  mill 
In  Augusta,  Ga.  He  was  earning  $27,000  a 
year;  now  the  best  offer  he  has  found  pays 
$10,000. 

Young  stockbrokers  In  Atlanta  have  been 
quitting.  Many  have  gone  into  other  fields. 
Old-timers,  hoping  to  survive  the  bear  mar- 
ket, stay  on,  even  with  earnings  as  low  as 
$300  a  month. 

Young  secretaries  and  receptionists  are 
having  trouble  finding  Jobs,  said  a  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor  official.  Noted  an 
Atlanta  employment-agency  manager: 

"People  without  experience — beginners — 
are  having  the  most  difficulty.  Because  of 
austerity  programs,  companies  aren't  hiring 
trainees.  Business-school  graduates  w^lth  good 
grades  can't  find  Jobs  as  secretaries  and 
receptionists." 

CHICAGO 

Blue-collar  workers,  especially  the  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled,  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of  layoffs  In  Midwestern  Industry.  Relatively 
few  white-collar  employes  are  being  fired. 
Those  who  were  let  go  held  mostly  lower- 
level  Jobs  such  as  clerk  or  typist. 

A  steel-company  official  said  this  about 
layoffs  of  some  low-skilled  workers: 

"The  union  has  more  to  say  about  who  Is 
laid  off  than  we  do.  They  have  a  very  intri- 
cate system  of  seniority  which  allows  a  more 
experienced  worker  to  bump  somebody  below 
him  and  take  his  Job — even  If  it  pays  less." 

A  farm-equipment  manufacturer  has  been 
reducing  employment  by  "attrition,"  mak- 
ing most  cutbacks  among  salaried  personnel. 

"We  have  to  keep  production  people,  be- 
cause we  don't  dare  let  our  output  get  too 
low."  explained  a  spokesman.  "But  when  It 
comes  to  office  personnel,  when  somebody 
leaves  we  Just  try  to  reorganize  things  and 
get  by  without  anybody  new  In  that  Job." 

White  Farm  Equipment  Company  Is  sus- 
pending production  indefinitely  at  Its  Char- 
les City,  la.,  plant.  It  once  employed  1.000 
workers  but  had  been  cut  back  to  300  to 
400  in  the  past  year.  It  was  the  town's  largest 
single  employer. 

One  especially  hard-hit  group  is  publicists. 
The  Publicity  Club  of  Chicago  reported  its 
employment  committee  has  100  writers  and 
editors  looking  for  public-relations  Jobs  and 
only  35  openings.  Last  January  there  were 
83  openings  and  85  on  the  club's  waiting 
list. 

DETRorr 

The  true  level  of  unemployment  has  been 
muddled  by  the  General  Motors  strike.  Ex- 
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perts  point  out  that,  once  GM  is  back  in 
production,  Joblessness  is  expected  to  decline 
sharply. 

However,  the  auto  companies  were  slash- 
ing payrolls  substantially  before  the  strike, 
and  virtually  all  the  cuts  involved  salaried, 
white-collar  workers. 

Earlier  this  year.  General  Motors  trimmed 
about  6.000  from  its  salaried  ranks  of  141.000 
people.  These  cuts  were  across  the  board,  a 
company  spokesman  said.  Secretaries  up 
through  middle  management  were  fired,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  executive  dismissals. 

Ford  Motor  Company  pared  its  salaried 
staff  by  3,400  to  a  total  of  61.800  as  of 
September  1. 

Both  GM  and  Ford  reduced  personnel  In 
part  by  attrition,  allowing  vacated  Jobs  to  go 
unfilled.  Chrysler  Corporation  a  year  ago 
made  a  reduction  In  salaried  staff,  and  an- 
other in  February  of  this  year.  Total  cut- 
back, never  officially  disclosed,  amounted  to 
between  3.000  and  4.000  employes,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  firm's  staff. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Unemployed  in  southern  California  runs 
across  occupational  lines.  There  are  office 
workers,  tool  and  die  makers.  Janitors  and 
corporate  officials  out  of  work.  Scientists 
with  worldwide  reputations  have  been  laid 
off. 

The  employment  situation  In  the  aero- 
space Industry,  hit  by  sharp  reductions  In 
federal  spending,  is  so  critical  that  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  has  published  a  book: 
"Job  Hunting:  Seven  Steps  to  Success."  The 
company  gives  it  to  top  employes  it  must  let 

go. 

Engineers  and  scientists  represent  a  spe- 
cial situation  on  the  labor  market,  said 
Lockheed  executive  Everett  A.  Hayes.  He 
adds:  "They  need  more  than  a  good-luck 
handshake  when  they  leave  a  company  in 
search  of  a  new  Job." 

Lockheed  has  printed.  8,000  of  the  books 
for  Its  own  use.  But  requests  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronautics, which  runs  workshops  for  Job- 
less professionals,  and  others  forced  to  fire 
high-grade  employes  has  run  the  printing  to 
25,000  copies. 

Autonetlcs  Division  of  North  American 
Rockwell  Corporation,  an  aerospace  firm, 
pared  Its  payroll  25  per  cent  to  15,000  em- 
ployes. The  number  of  vice  presidents  was 
cut  from  17  to  8,  and  hundreds  of  middle- 
management  personnel  were  let  go.  accord- 
ing to  insiders. 

"We  are  making  a  great  attempt  to  hold 
on  to  people  who  represent  our  technical 
strength,"  said  a  spokesman  for  TRW  Sys- 
tems Group  of  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  How- 
ever, the  firm  has  had  to  release  machinists, 
technicians,  technical-manual  writers  and 
other  white-collar  and  blue-collar  workers 
as  Government  contracts  ar2  slashed. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

An  Insurance  executive  said  he  recently 
fired  a  dozen  college  graduates  he  had  been 
training  for  management  Jobs.  He  was  par- 
ticularly unhappy  because  he  had  helped 
select  them  for  advancement. 

A  brokerage-house  executive,  who  sur- 
vived big  cutbacks  in  his  firm's  personnel 
earlier  this  year  when  the  stock  market  was 
declining,  said  there  were  no  plans  to  rehire 
clerical  people  dismissed  In  an  economy 
drive.  He  fears  there  could  be  more  branch- 
offices  closings,  putting  managers  and  sales- 
men out  of  work  as  well  as  clerical  staff. 

Many  new  college  graduates  are  believed 
to  be  still  searching  for  Jobs  In  their  special- 
ties. Some  take  menial  positions  to  tide  them 
over. 

One  small  electronic  firm  advertised  for  a 
single  opening  recently  and  received  2,000 
Job  resumes  in  reply. 

More  scientists  and  engineers  may  be  out 
of  work  than  is  estimated.  Experts  point  out 


that  often  little  publicity  Is  given  to  pro- 
fessionals being  fired.  And  they  are  often 
reluctant  to  talk  about  being  let  go.  For  ex- 
ample, some  100  scientists  with  Ph.D.'s 
quietly  were  laid  off  by  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  In  Llvermore,  Calif.,  last  Febru- 
uary. 

Robert  J.  Kuntz.  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  estimated  50.000  en- 
gineers on  the  West  Coast  are  unemployed — 
20,000  to  30.000  of  them  in  California.  Mr. 
Kuntz  said  some  engineers  are  getting  by  in 
other  lines  of  work  waiting  for  an  upsurge 
In  demand  for  their  skills. 

In  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  area.  Boeing  Com- 
pany has  dropped  its  work  force  this  year 
from  80.000  to  49,600.  Half  of  Its  remaining 
employes  could  be  out  of  work  by  the  end 
of  1971 ,  according  to  one  forecast.  The  com- 
pany, hard  hit  by  cutbacks  in  defense  and 
space  spending,  had  a  peak  employment  In 
1968  of  102,500.  The  Impact  of  the  Boeing 
layoffs  has  affected  the  entire  region. 

"Every  Boeing  employe  laid  off  affects  two 
other  Jobs  in  the  area,"  explained  Ralph 
Dunbar,  regional  administrator  of  public  as- 
sistance for  King  and  Snohomish  counties, 
in  the  Seattle  area. 

This  month  several  thousand  Jobless  will 
use  up  their  unemployment  compensation 
and  go  on  welfare.  Those  getting  unemploy- 
ment compensation  are  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  In  the  year  ended  In  June.  1970.  the 
number  of  people  using  these  stamps  In  King 
County  alone  rose  680  per  cent. 

HOUSTON 

Unemployment  in  the  Southwest  Is  spotty. 
The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  and  New  Orleans 
are  suffering  the  most.  But  generally,  the 
region  lags  behind  the  national  average  In 
Joblessness. 

Some  major  firms  that  have  announced 
large  cutbacks:  General  Dynamics  in  Port 
Worth,  about  15.000  workers;  Texas  Instru- 
ment In  Dallas.  1,200  and  Bell  Helicopter, 
Fort  Worth,  1,000. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In 
Houston  has  released  176  employes  and  plans 
to  eliminate  750  more  In  the  next  two  years. 
Experts  claim  that  practlcaUy  every  firm  that 
does  business  with  the  Government  has  let 
some  white-collar  and  blue-collar  workers  go. 

In  addition  to  aerospace  Jobs,  blue-collar 
workers  have  been  hardest  hit  in  Industries 
such  as  building  construction,  steel  and  pe- 
trochemicals. 

Firms  laying  off  white-collar  workers  have 
started  with  secretaries,  draftsmen,  labora- 
tory technicians  and  the  like,  and  proceeded 
upward  to  engineers,  scientists,  personnel 
officers  and.  occasionally,  a  few  Junior  execu- 
tives. It  seems  few  senior  executives  have 
been  fired. 

NEW     TORK 

The  trend  of  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  in  New  York  City  shows  a 
rapid  increase  In  all  types  of  workers  getting 
aid.  Professional  and  managerial  people  seek- 
ing benefits  increased  to  10.317  In  September. 
1970.  from  6,038  In  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  Clerical  workers'  claims  nearly  doubled 
to  22.508  in  the  same  period. 

A  State  labor  official  commented  that  "the 
year-to-year  retrenchment  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket has  fallen  on  the  high-skilled,  better- 
educated  worker." 

The  stockbrokerage  business  lost  12.000 
Jobs  over  the  year;  air  transportation.  2.700; 
and  water  and  rail  transportation,  5.700  Jobs, 
he  disclosed. 

Unemployment  on  Long  Island  grew  by 
nearly  a  third  In  the  12  months  ending  Au- 
gust of  this  year.  Most  of  the  employes  ap- 
plying for  benefits  were  professionals,  tech- 
nicians and  managers  from  defense  and  aero- 
space firms.  The  average  age  was  40. 

Another  group  that  has  come  on  hard 
times  because  people's  tastes  have  changed: 
About  1,000  union  barbers  out  of  4,500  on 
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Lo  ig  Island  are  out  of  work,  the  result  of 
th(  trend  toward  longer  hair  among  males 
of  tU  ages. 

WASHINGTON,     D.C. 

Mven  in  the  shadow  of  the  Government 
bu  Idings,  where  many  of  the  decisions  that 
vltilly  affect  employment  are  made.  Job  cut- 
ba<  ks  have  been  more  severe  than  In  years. 

1  llectronic  firms  in  Montgomery  County, 
Md — next  door  to  Washington  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  suburban  counties  in  the 
coi  ntry — are  dismissing  many  five-figured 
sal;  tried  employees  such  as  engineers,  scien- 
tist 5  and  sales  managers. 

Cne  measure  of  the  trend:  Of  some  800 
per^ns  filing  for  jobless  benefits  in  any 
It  week  in  Montgomery  County,  about 
300  to  350  are  In  the  professional  or  mana- 
ger al  group,  according  to  William  J.  Kurtz, 
suf  erintendent  of  unemployment  insurance. 
Ma  'yland  Etepartment  of  Employment  and 
Soc  lal  Services. 

"  [Companies  started  at  the  top  and  worked 
dov  -n"  in  paring  their  staffs.  Mr.  Kurtz  said. 

1  he  highest-paid  professionals  filing  for 
un«  mployment  benefits,  in  the  county  was 
ling  822.000.  But.  said  Mr,  Kurtz,  the  ma- 
jorl  ty  of  other  professional  and  technicians 
seeding    benefits    were    making    $16,000   or 

N  Iss  E.  Catherine  Phelps,  manager  of  the 
U.S  DefMirtment  of  Labor's  Professional 
Career  Information  Center  in  Washington, 
repx  irted  that  as  many  as  4,500  Individuals 
wit:  I  professional  skills  have  come  to  the 
Cer  ter  in  recent  months  seeking  work — 
double  last  year's  average.  Most  are  former 
fed<  ral  workers,  victims  of  Government- 
spending  cutbacks,  and  returning  veterans 
and  retired  military  personnel. 

Miss  Phelps  said  the  Job  situation  in  the 
Wai  hlngton  area  "looks  a  little  better  now  " 
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But  she  added  that,  while  Job  openings  are 
on  the  rise,  it  is  becoming  harder  to  match 
people  to  Jobs  because  skills  are  often 
specialized. 

In  summary,  we  now  have  5.6  percent 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it 
reaches  the  6-percent  peak  of  the 
1953-54  recession.  According  to  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  of  the  754,000 
men  who  were  added  to  the  labor  force 
in  1970,  only  24,000  were  able  to  find 
jobs.  The  outlook  for  1971  is  not  good. 
California  unemployment  is  now  in  ex- 
cess of  7  percent. 

Not  only  do  we  have  massive  unem- 
ployment in  our  aerospace  industry  na- 
tionally, but  the  administration  in  the 
name  of  economy  has  also  extended  the 
squeeze  to  defense  establishments. 

Reductions  in  naval  shipyards  effected 
over  the  past  year  of  Nixonomic  defense 
management  is  representative  of  the  en- 
tire Department  of  Defense.  Navy  ship- 
yard employment  is  down  today  na- 
tionwide by  15.000  now  since  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  planning  another  10,000-man 
cut  in  the  name  of  economy.  Navy  job 
figures  which  I  released  2  weeks  ago  are 
as  follows: 

Navy  Job  Figures 

This  table  of  figures  on  naval  shipyard 
employment  was  released  yesterday  by  Rep. 
Robert  L.  Leggett.  (D-Vallejo).  It  shows  em- 
ployment as  of  June,  1969,  current  employ- 
ment and  projected  employment  for  June  30, 
1971. 
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lune 1969 

Portsmouth 8,012 

Boston 7,400 

Philadelphia 12,314 

Norfolk 10,700 

Charleston 7,800 

Long  Beach 7,500 

Hunters  Point .  >7,343 

Pugent  Sound 9,800 

Pearl  Harbor.. 5.800 

Mare  Island '11,795 


Current    June  30,  1971 


.800 
.200 
.500 
,700 
,100 
,200 
6,800 
9,100 
5,200 
10,000 


6,000. 
6,000. 

Below  8,700 
No  change 

Do. 
To  go  lower. 
No  change. 
9,000. 
No  change 
8,500. 


'  Merged  as  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard.  Reestablished 
as  separate  shipyard  Jan.  31, 1970. 

INFLATION 

Now  let  us  consider  inflation.  President 
Nixon  said  in  October  of  1968 : 

We  cannot  possibly  stabilize  the  country 
if  we  do  not  stabilize  prices  .  .  .  Prices  are 
now  rising  at  over  4  percent  a  year  and  the 
problem  is  worsening;  1968  will  be  the  most 
infiationary  year  since  1951.  (Statement, 
New    Republic,    October,    1968.) 

Prom  the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  the  last  year  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  annual  infla- 
tion of  consumer  prices  averaged  about 
2.2  percent.  It  ran  about  1.2  percent  be- 
fore the  Vietnam  escalation  began,  and 
steadily  increased  thereafter;  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  4.2  percent  be- 
tween 1967  and  1968.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  war  has  been  an  economic 
disaster  for  the  country,  and  that  it 
marred  the  otherwise  brilliant  record  of 
the  Johnson  administration. 

I  insert  the  table,  entitled,  "Consumer 
Prices,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Period 


All 
items 


All 
com- 
mod- 
ities 


Food 


Commodities  less  food 

Non- 
Dura-      dura- 
All         ble         ble 


All 
serv- 
ices 


Services 

less 

Rent         rent 


g  ist 


Sep  smber. 


103.1 
104.2 
105.4 
106.7 
108.1 
109.9 
113.1 
116.3 
121.2 
127.7 

128.7 
129.3 


101.7 
102.3 
103.2 
104.1 
105.2 
106.4 
109.2 
111.2 
115.3 
120.5 

121.4 
121.7 


101.4 
102.6 
103.6 
105.1 
106.4 
108.8 
114.2 
115.2 
119.3 
125.5 

127.4 
127.5 


101.7 
102.0 
102.8 
103.5 
104.4 
105.1 
106.5 
109.2 
113.2 
118.0 

118.2 
118.7 


100.9 
100.8 
101.8 
102.1 
103.0 
102.6 
102.7 
104.3 
107.5 
111.6 

111.9 
111.6 


102.6 
103.2 
103.8 
104.8 
105.7 
107.2 
109.7 
113.1 
117.7 
123.0 

123.3 
124.4 


106.6 
108.8 
110.9 
113.0 
115.2 
117.8 
122.3 
127.7 
134.3 
143.7 

145.0 
146.0 


103.1 
104.4 
105.7 
106.8 
107.8 
108.9 
110.4 
112.4 
115.1 
118.8 

119.3 
119.7 


107.4 
110.0 
112.1 
114.5 
117.0 
120.0 
125.0 
131.1 
138.6 
149.2 


Commodities 


Services 


Period 


All 
items 


All 
com- 
mod- 
ities 


Food 


Commodities  less  food 

Non- 
Dura-      dura- 
All         ble         ble 


All 
serv- 
ices 


Rent 


Services 
less 
rent 


150. 
151. 


October 

129.8 

November... 

130.5 

December... 

131.3 

1970: 

January 

131.8 

February 

132.5 

March 

133.2 

April 

134.0 

May 

134.6 

June 

135.2 

July 

135.7 

August 

136.0 

September... 

136.6 

122.4 
122.9 
123.6 

123.7 
124.2 
124.5 
125.2 
125.8 
126.2 
126.5 
126.6 
127.0 


127.2 
128.1 
129.9 

130.7 
131.5 
131.6 
132.0 
132.4 
132.7 
133.4 
133.5 
133.3 


119.8 
120.2 
120.3 

120.1 
120.4 
120.8 
121.6 
122.3 
122.8 
122.9 
123.0 
123.8 


113.2 
113.5 
113.6 

113.7 
113.7 
114.1 
114.8 
115.9 
116.7 
116.9 
117.0 
117.3 


125.1 
125.5 
125.7 

125.2 
125.8 
126.1 
127.0 
127.5 
127.7 
127.8 
127.8 
129.1 


146.5 
147.2 
148.3 

149.6 
150.7 
152.3 
153.4 
154.1 
155.0 
155.8 
156,7 
157.7 


120.1 
120.5 
121.0 

121.3 
121.8 
122.3 
122.6 
123.0 
123.4 
123.8 
124.2 
124.6 


152.3 
153.1 
154.3 

155.8 
157.1 
158,9 
160,1 
161,0 
161.9 
162,8 
163,8 
164.9 


Soui  :e:  Department  ot  Labor. 


Si  ice 


the  Department  of  Labor  table 
not    include    percentage    inflation 
figures,   I  have  made  calculations  and 
insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
t    inflation  of  Consumer   Price  Index 


1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

2.9 

—  2.8 

8.4 

6.4 

Perc^t  inflation  of  Consumer  Price  Index 
Month:                [Annual  Rate] 
19(9: 
i  uguat    4,7 


September    4.7 

October 5.0 

November 6.5 

December  7.4 

1970: 

January 4.5 

February 6.4 

March   6.4 

AprU    7.0 

May    5.4 

June 6,4 

July   4.5 

August    _._ 2.8 

September    5.3 

Are  things  now  imder  control?  On  the 
ticker  tape  just  outside  the  Chamber  the 
news  for  last  month  was  just  printed: 
.6  percent  inflation  in  1  month — October. 


This  equals  7.2  percent  per  year. 
Mr.  President,  are  you  listening? 

It  is  clear  that,  although  the  war  is 
winding  down,  inflation  is  still  excessive, 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.9  percent 
so  far  this  year,  and  the  rate  for  October, 
the  last  month  for  which  we  have  figures, 
as  I  stated,  was  7.2  percent. 

The  wholesale  price  index  showed  a 
6-percent  annual  increase  rate  during 
September,  destroying  whatever  confi- 
dence may  have  been  created  by  the  5- 
percent  annual  decrease  rate  during 
August.  I  insert  the  table,  entitled 
"Wholesale  Prices,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


Kovemher  2J^,  1970 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES 
(1XXX-XX-XXXX 


Industrial  commodities 


All 

com- 

modi- 

Period  ties 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts 


Proc- 
essed 

foods     All  in- 

and    dustri- 

feeds        als> 


Inter-  Produc- 
Crude  mediate  er  fin- 
mate-      mate-      ished 


Consumer  fin- 
ished goods 
excluding  food 


Dur- 


Non- 


rials      rials'      goods        able     durable 


1%0                -  lM-7  96.9  100.0 

19S1 100.3  96.0  101.6 

962 100.6  97.7  102.7 

%3 .  100.3  95.7  103.3 

9?4 100.5  94.3  103.1 

^5 :  102.5  98.4  106.7 

Se .  105.9  105.6  113.0 

967 .  106.1  99.7  111.7 

968 ..  108.8  102.2  114.2 

1969;;i;;;;i-  113.0  108.5  119.8 

1%9* 

September...  113.6  108.4  121.3 

October lU.O  107.9  121.6 


101.3 
100.8 
100.8 
100.7 
101.2 
102.5 
104.7 
106.3 
109.0 
112.7 

113.2 
113.8 


98.3 

97.2 

95,6 

94.3 

97.1 

100.9 

104.5 

100.0 

101.8 

110.5 

113.9 
113.7 


101.4 
100.1 
99,9 
99,6 
100.2 
101.5 
103.6 
104.8 
107.5 
111.3 

111.8 
112.2 


102.3 
102.5 
102.9 
103.1 
104.1 
105.4 
108.0 
111.6 
115.5 
119.3 

119.9 
120.8 


100.9 


lOO 
100 
99, 
99, 
99. 
100, 
101. 
103, 


105.8 

105.3 
106.9 


101.5 

101.5 
101,6 
101.9 
101.6 
102.8 
104.8 
107.2 
109.6 
112.3 

113.3 
113.6 


Industrial  commodities 


Period 


All 
com- 
modi- 
ties 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts 


Proc- 
essed 
foods 
and 
feeds 


Inter-  Produc- 

All  in-     Crude  mediate     er  lin- 

dustri-      mate-      mate-      ished 

als>        rials      rials'     goods 


Consumer  fin- 
ished goods 
excluding  lood 


Dur- 
able 


Non- 
durable 


r<ovember...  114.7 

December...  115.1 
1970: 

January 116.0 

February 116.4 

March 116.6 

April 116.6 

May 116,8 

June 117.0 

July 117.7 

August 117.2 

September...  117.8 

October 117.8 


111.1 
111.7 


121.8 
122.6 


112.5 

125.1 

113.7 

125.2 

114.3 

124.9 

111.3 

124.9 

111.0 

124.1 

111.3 

124.8 

113.1 

126.6 

108.2 

126.1 

111.8 

126.2 

107.5 

124.9 

114.2 
114.6 

115..1 
115,5 
115.8 
116.2 
116.6 
116.7 
116.9 
117.1 
117.4 
118. 3 


114.1 
114.5 


112.6 
112.9 


116, 

118, 

118. 

120, 

120. 

119. 

118. 

117 

118.7 

120.6 


113. 

113. 

114. 

114. 

115. 

115. 

115. 

115.8 

116.0 

116.3 


121.5 
122.3 

122,9 
123.1 
123.5 
123.7 
124.0 
124.2 
124.6 
124,9 
125.3 
127.0 


107.1 
107.2 

107,4 
107.6 
107.8 
107.8 
108.0 
108.1 
108.3 
108,3 
108.4 
111.6 


113.8 
114.1 

114,2 
114,6 
114.7 
114.9 
115,6 
115.9 
116.0 
116.4 
116,8 
117.1 


1  Coverage  ot  the  subgroups  does  not  correspond  exactly  lo  coveraee  of  this  index. 
!  Excludes  intermediate  materials  for  food  manufacturing  and  ma'iulactured  animal  feeds;  in- 
cludes, in  part,  grain  products  for  further  processing. 


Note.— Beginning  1967,  the  indexes  incorporate  a  revised  vneighling  structure  reflecting  1963 
values  of  shipments.  The  classification  structure  also  changed. 

Source;  Department  ol  Labor. 


Finally,  the  gross  national  product 
price  deflator  shows  a  6-percent  increase 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  4.3  percent 
for  the  second  quarter,  and  4.6  percent 
for  the  third. 

So  while  it  might  be  argued  whether 
the  rate  of  inflation  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing, it  is  clear  that  it  li  intolerably 
high  and  likely  to  remain  so. 


1  see  no  reason  to  expect  the  inflation 
rate  to  fall  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  General  Motors  workers  have  just 
achieved  a  contract  providing  9  percent 
annual  increases  for  each  of  3  years, 
which  is  clearly  inflationary  when  viewed 
in  light  of  3  to  4  percent  expected  pro- 
ductivity increases.  The  railroad  workers 
have  gone  even  further,  recently  reject- 

SETTLEMENTS  OF  VARIOUS  BUILDING  TRADES 


ing  a  contract  offer   that   would  have 
given  them  an  increase  of  37  percent. 

I  have  here  a  table  showing  recent 
wage  increases  in  the  construction  trades 
running  from  14.4  to  66.9  percent  an- 
nually. In  3  years,  it  appears  imlikely 
that  the  base  pay  of  any  skilled  construc- 
tion worker  in  the  country  will  be  under 
$10  per  hour.  The  table  follows: 


City  and  State 


Occupation 


Days  on 
strike 


Current 
rate 


Increase 


Final  rate 


LnsAngeles  Calif  Sheet  metalworkers.    

Northern  Illinois  Operating  engineers  (heavy-highway). 

Las  Vegas  Nev --- Operating  engineers... 

Norwich,  Conn_ - S,"'^''L^*'"'v-    .V.  ". ' 

New  Britain,  Conn -.- Plumbers,  steamfitters 

Connecticut,  statewide. - Carpenters 

Waterbury,  Conn - Electricians 

Miami.  Fla - Pipefitters  . , 

Qg  Plumbers  

Hartford;  Co'nn."."-""!.;".;-"--;".-'.- - Electricians.   . 

Criicago.lll - - Operating  engineers...- 

Wichita,  Kans.  -     ™ 


17 

75 
9 
28 


55 
50 
28 


Baltimore,  Md 

Missouri  areas  W-1 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Providence,  R.I 

South  Bend.  Ind_ 

Detroi.,Mich 

New  York,  Albany-Troy-Schnectady. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Niagara  Falls.  N,Y 

Kansas  City  Mo 

Memphis.  Tenn 


..  Bricklayers 

..  Plumbers 

..  Laborers  (heavy-highway). 

..  Plumbers 

do 

..  Carpenters  -- 

..  Sprinkler  fitters 

..  Sheet  metalworkers 

..  Ironworkers... 

..  Plumb";rs 

..  Bricklayers 

..  Ironvjorkers- 


48 
47 
47 
10 


91 
10 


J7.06 

6,03 

7,07 

6,07 

6,31 

5,69 

5.95 

6.76 

'6,'75"' 

6,55 

5,40 

6.2 

5,68 

3.925 

8.205 

■  6.665 

7.80 

5.85 

7.29 

8.55 

New  Jersey,  statevvfde.'.i;!'.!"^!" ";;;!;;";. Operating  engineers  (heavy-highway). 


{5.00  3  years 

4.75  38  months..., 
3.96  4  years , 

4.03.3  years 

4.06  2  years 

4.69  39  months..., 

6.00,3  years 

3.50  27  months... 
5.0030  months... 
5.75'3  years 

4.50.4  months 

510  3  years 

4.36  3  years 

4,38  3  years 

2.8513  monttis... 

3.565'3ye3rc 

4.10  3  years 

3.85'3  years 

3.20/3  years 

4,43  3  years 

3,15  3  yearsr^V- 
2.85  2  years. .  J. . 

,  4,50  4  years. y.. 
.  4.00,4  years/-.. 
,  5.103  yearifl... 


$12.06 
11.05 
11.03 
10.10 
10.37 
10.35 
11.95 
10.26 

12.50 
11.05 
10.50 
10.57 
10.06 
6.775 
11.77 

'  16,455 
11.00 
10.28 

10.44 
11.40 


Annual 
percent 
increase^ 

23.7 
25  1 

14,0 
22.0 
32.7 
25  2 
33.6 
22.8 

28,2 
28.8 
31.4 
23.3 
25.7 
66.9 
14.4 

■  19.4 
14.9 
25.3 
14.4 
16,6 


ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
OUTSTANDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Few  insti- 
tutions can  match  the  record  of  service 
or  the  standard  of  excellence  which  de- 
notes the  Advent  Christian  Home  near 
Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Located  on  the  banks  of  the  famed 
Suwannee  River,  the  cluster  of  buildings 
there  have  been  a  horizon  of  hope  for 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  needed  a  foster  home — and  a  life 
filled  with  activity  for  the  elderly. 

The  Advent  Christian  Home  is  located 
on  a  tract  of  more  than  600  acres  of  land 


18  miles  west  of  Live  Oak  at  Bowling 
Park. 

The  home  came  into  being  when  the 
late  Dr.  Burr  A.  L.  Bixler,  long-time 
minister  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church 
in  Live  Oak,  received  a  letter  from  a 
dying  mother  who  wrote  a  pathetic  letter 
asking  "Have  we  an  Advent  Christian 
orphanage?"  She  wanted  her  five  chil- 
dren to  be  cared  for  in  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere and  with  loving  care.  The  father 
was  a  heavy  drinker  and  did  little  to 
support  his  family. 

Touched  by  this  plea.  Dr.  Bixler  set 
out  to  establish  a  home  and  in  1913  these 
five  children  came  there  to  opei.  the  home 
in  a  frame  building.  About  this  same  time 
the  needs  of  elderly  retired  ministers  was 
realized  and  provision  was  made  to  offer 
care  to  these  men  and  their  families. 


Tlie  original  land  came  from  Thomas 
Dowling  who  had  previously  given  the 
tract  for  a  campground  meeting  place. 

Dr.  Bixler  labored  long  and  hard  for 
this  home  and  met  many  heartbreaking 
setbacks  over  the  years.  He  was  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  home  until  his  death. 

When  Dr.  Bixler  passed  away  in  1950, 
the  Rev.  Fim  Murra  had  charge  of  the 
institution  for  a  short  time.  Tlie  Rev. 
Gordon  Reed  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Shep- 
pard  then  acted  as  superintendents. 

Durihg  this  period  the  superintendents 
also  edited  the  church  publication  "Pre- 
sent Truth  Messenger"  and  the  two  jobs 
were  too  much  for  one  man.  The  home 
was  some  $9,000  in  debt  and  the  board 
of  trustees  was  searching  for  some 
method  to  put  the  home  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 


38 


Tiey 


Chi 


found  their  answer  in  Mr.  and 

M.  A.  Carter.  A  devout  and  devoted 

pie,  the  Carters  decided  they  would 

to  dedicate  themselves  to  some  form 

ristian  work  when  their  three  chil- 

had  grown  up. 

ter  agreed  to  take  the  job  on  a  90 
trial  basis  with  a  firm  desire  to  pay 
he  debts  of  the  home  and  put  it  on 
basis.  He  later  noted  that  it  was 
that  made  it  possible.  Sincere 
praters  for  divine  assistance  came  in  the 
forn  of  a  $5,000  donation  from  a  Jack- 
som  ille  couple  which  helped  put  the 
honie  on  its  feet.  Pieces  of  property  in 
County  and  in  Green  Cove 
were  sold  to  bring  in  another 
0  and  a  piece  of  property  on  the 
nnee  brought  another  $6,000.  With 
funds  it  was  poss^le  to  pay  off  all 
old  debts  and  since  that  time  the 
has  operated  on  a  current  basis 
of  a  continuing  building  program 
has  added  tremendously  to  the 
facilities  of  the  home. 

Mjnthly  board  is  paid  by  the  elderly 
resi<  ents,  except  the  retired  ministers 
their  families  and  the  denomination 
up  a  fifth  Sunday  offering  for  sup- 
of  the  institution.  In  addition,  indi- 
vidubl  donations  help  to  carry  on  the 
worl  . 
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Carter  passed  away  in  1960  after 

renc^ering  devoted  service  with  her  hus- 

to  the  home.  The  hours  were  long 

the    problems    diflBcult    and    the 

gave  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 

to  carry  out  this  calling. 

was  succeeded  as  superintend- 
by  his  son,  Pomeroy,  who  is  con- 
sidei  ed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  adminis- 
atQrs  in  the  Nation. 

tion  of  the  home  is  under  the 
boaiil  of  trustees  of  nine,  but  most  of  the 
decii  ions  must  be  made  by  the  superin- 
tend ;nt  since  members  live  all  over  the 
Sout  least. 
R<  sidency 


Gieat 


is  not  relegated  to  the  Ad- 
Christian   religion  and   there   are 
denominations    represented.    Ac- 
ceptance for  admission  is  made  on  the 
of  available  space. 

emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
facilities  for  the  retired.  Again  the  em- 
is  to  provide  a  home  instead  of 
i^istitution.  There  is  no  question  but 
this  goal  has  been  attained, 
orphan  children  are  given  as  near 
a  hdme  life  as  is  possible.  They  go  to 
scho  )1  at  Clayland  and  Live  Oak  and  do 
chorps  on  the  farm  or  in  the  kitchen. 

children  attend  church  in  town, 
broukht  by  the  home's  bus. 
Particularly  do  the  yoiuigsters  enjoy 
c  peration  of  the  dairy  where  the  milk 
dairy  products  consumed  are  pro- 


visit  will  convince  anyone  this  is  a 
hapi  y  place.  A  pleasant  smile  or  friendly 
greeting  meets  the  visitor  as  the  sound  of 
construction  program  wafts  across 
4rea. 

Advent  Christian  Home  has  been 

blessed    by   providence   through 

who  have  contributed  to  building 

outstanding  institution.  The  fu- 

is  unlimited  in  potential  for  service 

elderly  and  the  orphaned. 


t  lis 


tie 


Perhaps  a  quote  attributed  to  Matthew 
Carter  best  describes  my  feeling  about 
the  Advent  Christian  Home.  He  said, 
'The  Lord  has  riclily  blessed  this  work, 
that  all  that  has  been  done  has  been 
done  with  His  care,  protection  and  bless- 
ing." 


CONGRESS    MUST    SAVE    SMALL 
BUSINESSES,  HOMEOWNERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANruNzio*  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  small 
businesses  and  homeowners  across  the 
country  is  the  inability  to  obtain  insur- 
ance, particularly  insvu-ance  to  cover 
losses  arising  from  fire  or  criminal  acts. 

While  this  problem  is  most  prevalent 
in  our  major  cities,  it  should  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  only  an  urban  problem 
since  the  cancellation  practices  of  the 
insurance  industry  and  the  unwillingness 
to  write  new  coverage  are  also  being 
felt  in  suburban  areas  as  well  as  rural 
areas. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  a  newspaper 
does  not  carry  a  story  discussing  insur- 
ance problems  of  homeowners  and  small 
businesses.  In  some  cities,  it  is  so  difficult 
for  businessmen  to  obtain  insurance  that 
they  simply  close  their  doors.  Homeown- 
ers do  not  have  the  same  out,  for  under 
the  terms  of  their  mortgages,  they  must 
be  covered  by  fire  insurance,  even  if  that 
fire  insurance  costs  almost  as  much  as 
the  monthly  house  payment. 

The  insurance  problem  has  also  struck 
our  school  systems,  from  elementary 
schools  through  colleges.  These  institu- 
tions are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  insurance. 

Very  shortly,  this  body  will  take  up  the 
Housing  Act  of  1970,  a  portion  of  which 
contains  the  so-called  "Annunzio  bill" 
to  allow  the  Government  to  write  crime 
and  fire  insurance  in  those  areas  where 
private  industry  refuses  to  write  such  in- 
surance at  reasonable  rates.  The  legis- 
lation would  allow  the  Government  to 
write  this  insurance  whenever  the  pre- 
mium rate  charged  by  private  insurance 
firms  exceeds  150  percent  of  the  normal 
rate.  The  insurance  industry  is  opposed  to 
my  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  puts  the 
Government  in  competition  with  private 
industry. 

I  believe  as  strongly  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  as  any  Member  of  this  body, 
and  because  of  this,  I  have  waited  for 
more  than  3  years  for  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  take  some  action  to  solve  this 
problem.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  insurance  industry  was 
working  on  a  plan  and  it  would  only  be 
a  matter  of  weeks  before  the  plan  would 
go  into  effect.  During  that  3-year  period, 
not  one  of  these  plans  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  me  nor  has  the  insurance  in- 
dustry even  agreed  upon  the  need  for 
such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  insurance  industry 
does  not  intend  to  take  any  action  to 
help  small  businessmen  or  homeowners. 


That  point  has  now  been  made  clear. 
Originally,  the  industry  supported  a  plan 
that  would  have  given  it  1  year  to  come  up 
with  alternative  solutions  or  face  fed- 
erally written  insurance.  Now,  however, 
the  industry  says  it  wants  no  legisla- 
tion even  with  a  year  delay.  It  has  sug- 
gested that  the  way  to  solve  the  problem 
is  for  the  insurance  industry  to  write  the 
policies,  with  any  lo-sses  being  guaranteed 
100  percent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  short,  the  industry  wants  to  sell  win- 
ning tickets  on  a  lottery,  but  such  sales 
will  be  limited  to  itself. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  by  providing 
small  businessmen  with  crime  insurance 
the  basic  problem  of  crime  will  not  be 
solved.  I  agree  with  that  statement.  I  do 
not  know  who  is  to  blame  for  the  crime 
rise  in  America — perhaps  it  is  the  Con- 
gress for  not  passing  stronger  laws;  per- 
haps it  is  the  court  system  for  not  taking 
firm  action  against  criminals;  perhaps  it 
is  the  police  who  do  not  have  enough  men 
to  combat  crime;  or  perhaps  it  is  simply 
a  breakdown  in  respect  for  the  laws  of 
our  land.  I  do  not  know  who  Is  to  blame, 
but  I  do  know  one  thing — it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  small  businessman.  He  is 
not  responsible  for  crime,  but  he  is  the 
one  that  is  being  punished.  The  insur- 
ance industry  merely  says  crime  Is  a 
problem  and,  therefore,  small  business- 
man, you  must  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  our  Nation  when 
we  allow  small  businessmen  across  the 
country  to  be  held  captive  in  such  a  po- 
litical power  play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  November  8  carries  an  in- 
depth  article  discussing  the  problems  of 
obtaining  insurance.  I  am  including  the 
article  and,  although  I  realize  that  every 
Member  is  overburdened  with  volumes 
of  printed  words  that  he  must  read  dally, 
I  sincerely  ask  that  before  voting  on  the 
Armunzio  bill  that  they  read  this  ar- 
ticle. Of  particular  interest  to  me  in  the 
article  is  a  statement  by  Prof.  Her- 
bert Denenburg  of  the  Worton  School, 
who  comments: 

But  property  insurance  is  an  area  in  which 
the  private  sector  has  not  shown  it  has  the 
imagination  to  cope  with  the  problems  it  is 
beset  with.  In  any  case,  government  Is 
ideally  suited  to  function  as  a  risk-spread- 
ing mechanism,  which  is  all  that  Insurance 
is.  Look  how  well  Social  Security  has  worked 
out.  I  don't  know  why  government  can't 
handle  other  coverages  as  well.  It  may  have 
to,  because  the  environment  is  likely  to 
get  worse  before  It  gets  better  and  industry 
is  not  handling  the  job  now. 

This  same  article  also  points  out  that 
the  insurance  industry,  which  has  com- 
plained about  losing  money,  is  actually 
making  record  profits.  For  instance,  the 
article  states : 

At  the  moment,  despite  the  decline  in  the 
paper  value  of  stock  Investments,  the  insur- 
ance industry  is  sitting  on  a  record  pile  of 
surplus  reserves — cash  left  over  after  making 
provision  for  maximum  projected  claims 
payout.  For  all  property  and  casualty  com- 
panies this  surplus  now  stands  at  $142  bil- 
lion. 

The  article  adds  that : 
Continental      Insurance,      for      example, 
p.^sed  along  a  $465  million  special  dividend 
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last  year  to  Us  parent.  Continental  Cor- 
poration. Four  other  insurance  companies  in 
New  York  also  handed  over  special  divi- 
dends to  their  holding  companies  last  year, 
amounting  to  $600  million.  Like  Continental 
none  of  them  are  showing  much  desire  to 
use  their  surpluses  to  back  up  new  under- 
writing for  crime  coverage  and  other  lines 
m  which  the  demand  Is  not  being  met, 
though  many  are  expanding  lines  in  which 
there  is  currently  good  profit.  In  the  last  five 
years.  Continental  has  picked  up  190  percent 
more  workmen's  compensation  business 
while  Its  fire  business  has  risen  by  only  30 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  businessmen 
are  asking  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
stay  in  business  and  the  homeowners 
ask  only  for  an  opportunity  to  keep  their 
homes.  The  insurance  industry  has  re- 
fused these  requests,  and  only  Congress 
can  solve  the  problem. 

"Yotni  Policy  Is  Hereby  Cancelled" 
(By  Peter  Hellman) 
One  day  last  fall,  in  a  peaceable,  leafy  and 
well-off  section  of  Larchmont  in  New  York's 
Westchester  County,  the  home  of  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  a  biUion-doUar  Insurance  company 
was  burglarized  He  entered  a  claim  for  his 
losses,  which  were  covered  by  a  home-own- 
er's comprehensive  policy  he  held  with  an- 
other company.  Soon  after  he  had  received 
the  covering  check,  he  was  notified  that  his 
policy  would  not  be  renewed. 

The  vice  president  then  set  about  doing 
what  a  growing  number  of  residents  of  cities 
and  their  farlhest-flung  suburbs  all  around 
the  nation  are  finding  themselves  doing:  get- 
ting on  the  phone  to  plead  for  insurance.  Be- 
cause the  executive  had  "friends"  at  the  top 
of  the  company  concerned,  as  he  Is  sheepish 
to  admit,  he  got  his  coverage  back. 

Other  citizens  who  need  insurance  for 
their  homes,  autos  or  businesces  are  not  so 
fortunate.  Often  they  are  not  able  to  get  the 
coverage  they  want  in  the  first  place.  If  they 
do  get  It,  they  are  re'uctant  to  make  all  but 
the  most  major  claims  for  fear  their  insurers 
win  drop  their  policies. 

Many  policyholders  are  finding  that  insur- 
ance companies'  uninterest  In  keeping  their 
patronage  sometimes  leads  to  less  than  sym- 
pathetic and  even  highhanded  treatment; 
for  example: 

A  Bronx  man  has  carried  Insurance  on  his 
home  in  a  solid  part  of  the  borough  for  16 
years  with  the  same  company.  Last  summer 
a  racing  bike  was  stolen  from  the  basement. 
He  put  in  a  claim — his  first — for  $40.  "Be- 
lieve me.  It's  not  worth  $40  to  have  the  claim 
on  your  record,"  his  agent  told  him.  "They're 
liable  to  cancel  you  and  I  won't  be  able  to 
help.  Do  yourself  a  favor  and  pay  for  the  bike 
on  your  own."  The  man  took  his  agent's  ad- 
vice though  It  did  not  seem  right.  "Have  I 
been  paying  premiums  for  16  years  so  that  I 
have  to  be  afraid  now  to  make  a  $40  claim?" 
he  asks, 

A  woman  calls  a  major  insurance  company 
to  get  coverage  on  her  new  car.  The  conver- 
sation Is  brief: 

"I'd  like  to  get  Insurance  on  a  VW  I've 
Just  bought." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Brooklyn  Heights." 

"Are  you  married." 

"No;  I'm  divorced." 

"I'm  sorry.  We  don't  ofl'er  Insurance  to 
women  who  live  In  Brooklyn  Heights  unless 
they're  married." 

A  man  who  lives  in  the  Normandy,  a  well- 
attended  building  on  Riverside  Drive  at  86th 
Street,  has  for  many  years  carried  theit  In- 
surance on  his  wife's  jewelry  and  mink  coat. 
"Five  years  ago  I  paid  $120  for  $10,000  in 


coverage,"  he  says.  "But  now  my  wife  has 
given  most  of  the  Jewelry  to  the  children 
and  the  mink  Is  15  years  old.  This  year  I  took 
only  $1,800  worth  of  coverage  but  the  premi- 
um is  $185.  When  I  called  up  to  complain, 
they  told  me  I  should  consider  myself  lucky 
that  my  wife  Is  home  all  day;  otherwise  they 
would  have  canceled  the  policy  altogether." 
(An  executive  with  the  company  that  In- 
sures the  man  says,  "He  Is  lucky;  we've  had 
to  refuse  to  renew  some  customers  In  urban 
areas  who  have  been  with  us  20  years  or 
more  because  of  bad  loss  experience.  Tou 
might  say  that  after  that  long  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  continue  insuring  the 
guy.  But  as  much  as  we'd  like  to,  we  can't 
do  business  that  way.  You  start  being  soft- 
hearted In  this  business  and  you'll  end  up 
with  so  many  claims  you'll  go  under — and 
then  you'll  have  failed  all  your  customers.") 
A  woman's  car  is  hit  from  behind  while 
she  waits  at  a  red  light  on  Third  Avenue.  Her 
own  collision  policy  (which  costs  $305  a 
year,  exclusive  of  the  first  $100  of  damage) 
covers  the  accident  and  specifies  that  she 
may  rent  a  car  while  hers  Is  being  fixed  at 
the  company's  expense.  Told  by  her  doctor 
that  signs  of  whiplash  or  other  injury  might 
take  a  while  to  appear,  she  refuses  to  sign 
a  release  from  all  further  claims  when  she 
goes  to  the  company  office  to  pick  up  a 
rental-car  voucher.  The  compai-.y,  one  of 
the  five  largest  In  the  nation,  says  It  will  not 
give  her  the  voucher  until  she  signs  the 
release.  She  tells  them  they  can  have  their 
voucher,  and  walks  out.  It  is  only  when  her 
lawyer  prepares  to  bring  suit  that  the  com- 
pany agrees  to  honor  its  contract. 
crrriNG — and  keeping— insxjrance  is  becom- 
ing HARDER  AND  HARDER  AS  THE  DEMAND  FOR 
IT    MOUNTS    IN    SUBURB   AND   GHETTO   ALIKE 

Variations  on  these  stories  are  being  heard 
more  and  more  today.  At  the  root  of  nearly 
everybody's  Insurance  troubles  Is  an  often 
overlooked  characteristic  of  the  insurance 
business  Itself:  insurance,  \inlike  the  prod- 
uct of  most  other  enterprises.  Is  made  avail- 
able In  reverse  proportion  to  demand.  The 
hour  at  which  the  public  clamors  most  for 
flood  Insurance,  for  example.  Is  the  same 
hour  at  which  the  insurers  are  least  likely 
to  offer  It— when  the  river  is  rising.  In  New 
York  today  the  demand,  intense  and  unmet, 
is  mainly  for  auto,  fire  and  crime  Insur- 
ance— the  very  coverages  which  the  compa- 
nies sought  eagerly  to  sell  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

Drivers  need  auto  liability  Insurance  In 
large  amounts  to  protect  them  from  financial 
ruin  in  case  they  are  at  fault  in  a  major 
accident.  But  the  auto  Insurance  market  is 
at  the  point  today  where  as  many  as  half 
of  newly  Insured  drivers  in  some  areas  of  the 
city  are  "assigned  risks"  getting  liability 
coverage  in  dangerously  minimal  amounts 
because  they  are  unable  to  get  any  company 
voluntarily  to  sell  them  a  full  policy.  Prop- 
erty owners  need  fire  Insurance  to  protect 
their  Investment,  to  start  or  improve  a  busi- 
ness and  as  a  requirement  for  getting  bank 
financing.  No  community  of  homes  and  stores 
can  thrive  without  fire  insurance.  But  cover- 
age has  become  so  scarce  since  1965  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  to  set  up  Its  ovm 
corporation  two  years  ago  to  reinsure  the 
companies  against  riot  loss  in  order  to  get 
them  to  issue  fire  coverage  again  in  huge 
areas  of  the  cities. 

Tenants,  homeowners  and  businessmen 
need  crime  Insurance  to  protect  against 
theft,  burglary  and  holdups.  But  asking  for 
these  coverages  in  most  neighborhoods  "is 
like  asking  for  a  miracle,"  according  to  Sey- 
mour Terry  of  the  Insurance  Brokers  Coun- 
cil of  New  York.  In  fact,  the  500  companies 
licensed  to  do  business  in  New  York  are  In 


such  a  fright  over  writing  crime  Insurance 
for  certain  businesses — notably  Jewelry 
stores — that  they  have  largely  yielded  to  for- 
eign insurers  like  the  Lloyds  syndicate  which 
believe  they  can  take  the  risk  and  turn  a 
profit. 

Why  can't  the  Industry  meet  the  demands 
for  its  product?  Out  of  a  large  body  of  an- 
swers offered  by  Its  critics  and  defenders, 
the  overshadowing  one  is  that  this  Indvistry 
more  than  any  other  has  been  traumatized 
by  the  environmental  upheavals  of  the  last 
decade.  The  basis  for  writing  Insurance  has 
always  been  the  actuarial  statistics  which 
indicate  how  much  longer  a  man  of  a  certain 
age  may  live,  how  often  a  fire  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  city,  how  likely  a  driver  Is  to 
crash  on  Staten  Island,  what  chances  are  for 
a  robbery  In  a  store  or  home.  Until  recently, 
things  went  pretty  much  as  the  actuarial 
tables  predicted. 

But  nobody  on  the  property  side  of  the 
lndu.slry  predicted  the  riots  in  Watts,  New- 
ark, Detroit  and  dozens  of  other  cities  in 
the  sixties.  UntU  then,  riot  protection  was 
an  ignored  clause  tucked  Into  the  "extended 
coverage"  endorsement  of  staindard  fire  pol- 
icies. Says  a  company  president.  "UntU 
Watts  I  don't  recall  paying  a  claim  for  dam- 
age due  to  riot  in  40  years  In  the  business. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  had  to  pay  off  $3-mlllion 
in  one  year." 

As  for  the  increase  in  crime,  who  could 
have  guessed  that  the  F.B.I.  would  announce 
a  223  per  cent  rise  In  over  all  crime  since 
I960?  Or  that  home  burglaries  would  go  up 
209  per  cent  In  one  year? 

Then  there  Is  everybody's  bogy  of  inflation. 
The  insurance  industry  is  even  more  fearful 
of  It  than  other  industries  because,  unlike 
them,  it  is  selling  only  a  promise  to  pick  up 
the  bill  for  a  claim  at  some  moment  In  the 
future — at  a  cost  which  may  have  gone  up 
faster  than  projected.  Auto  Insurers,  for 
example,  say  they  woefully  undershot  the 
present  costs  of  repairs  when  they  filed  cur- 
rent rates  a  ''ear  ago;  most  of  them  lost 
money  on  auto  claims  In  1969  in  amounts 
ranging  to  $82-mlllion  in  the  case  of  State 
Farm  Mutual. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  same  time  that 
so  many  people  are  having  trouble  getting 
Insured,  the  Insurance  companler  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  as  hotly  as  they  ever 
did  by  mall  and  media  ads.  But  the  competi- 
tion today  Is  for  a  particular  customer — the 
man  deemed  least  likely  to  have  a  collision, 
flj-e  or  robbery.  By  keeping  out  the  real  risks, 
the  companies  can  then  offer  lower  prices  and 
better  service  to  him  and  people  like  him. 
Over  the  years,  in  pursuit  of  that  ideal 
clientele,  the  companies  have  gradually 
shunted  off  groups  which  they  feel — some- 
times because  of  statistical  reasons,  some- 
times because  of  a  gut  reaction — are  more 
likely  to  make  claims  than  other  groups. 
These  have  Included  teen-age  boys,  who  In 
fact  do  have  more  than  their  share  of  ac- 
cidents, and  drivers  over  65,  who  do  not. 

Just  how  picky  the  companies  have  be- 
come is  specified  in  the  "Underwriters'  Man- 
ual" issued  to  agents  of  a  major  insurer.  It  is 
loose-leaf  style,  small,  with  a  dark  brown 
cover.  Neither  on  the  front  nor  anywhere 
Inside  Is  the  name  of  the  company  given. 
Agents  are  instructed  to  keep  the  manual 
from  the  eyes  of  the  public.  In  it  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  who  could  not 
get  auto-UablUty  coverage  despite  a  clean 
record  would  find  out  why:  In  a  section 
thumb-tagged  "Liability,'  under  the  heading 
"Not  To  Be  Solicited"  Is  a  list  of  18  "Ineli- 
gible risks"  which  Includes  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, garbage  haulers,  taxi  drivers,  dance- 
hall  operators,  professional  athletes,  truck- 
men— and  concert  musicians. 
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Another  list  of  26  "questionable  rislis  In- 
1  beauty-parlor  operators  and  employes, 
ive  agencies;  fruit,  vegetable  and 
■y  dealers;  drivers  over  65,  tavejn  oper- 
and physically  impaired  persons. 
the  section  thumb-tagged  "Robbery." 
esses  not  to  be  solicited  include  army 
and  oavy  stores,  furriers.  Jewelry  stores, 
pawn  jrokers,  perfumeries,  finance  compa- 
:unch  rooms,  supermarkets  and  all  en- 
terpr  ses  which  stay  open  24  hours  a  day. 
Perso  IS  proscribed  In  this  section  include 
resid(  nts  of  trailer  camps  and  professional 
enter  ;alners. 

!    trouble    with    an    Industry    obsessed 

•xclusion  lists  based  only  on  profession 

is  that  the  original  and  still  workable 

t    of    Insurance — spreading    the    risk 

many — u  lost.  Those  who  manage  to 

(  iverage  even  though   they  are  barred 

normal   access  to  it  may   find   them- 

practically  self-insured,  like  the  ghetto 

eper  who  pays  $250  for  a  $500  holdup 

It  was  the  exclusion  factor,  in  fact, 

got  the  mutual  Insurance  companies 

in  the  thirties  when  certain  trades 

banned  from  the  first  workmen's  com- 

tlon  plans  offered  by  the  stock  compa- 

Lumbermen,  meatpackers,  firemen  and 

In  trades  considered  too  dangeroiis  by 

'    Insurers    then    formed    their    own 

._ies  for  their  mutual  benefit;  many  of 

have  since  grown  fat  and  now  practice 

own  forms  of  exclusion. 

.    the    life    and    casualty    companies. 

coverages  have  not  been  much  affected 

_,ts  and  other  problems  of  the  sixties, 

Jtercise  their  own  methods  of  exclusion 

-  same  time  they  eagerly  seek  the  busl- 

they    want.    Though    company    under- 

manuals  no  longer  specifically  for- 

— i  to  persons  of  the  "Negro  races"  as 

of  them  once  did,  a  number  of  agents 

that  a  ghetto  address  is  sufficient  rea- 

r  the  home  office  to  become  unwilling 

.te  a  policy  which  a  customer  wants. 

not  just  ghetto  blacks  who  are  turned 

,'•  says  a  life  agent.  "I  have  an  assocl- 

.  ho  has  tried  to  develop  a  clientele  In  a 

1  lese-Amertcan  community.  But  he  finds 
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you  could  ask,  'Don't  blacia  ^ve  a 
r   death   rate   than  whites?'   They   do; 
life  expectancy  is  seven  years  less,  to  bo 
.  Then  you  might  deduce  that  the  in- 
has  a  point  when  it  hesitates  to  In- 
such  a  group   at  standard  rates.   But 
ruth  is  that  ghetto  blacks,  who  are  the 
t  risks  on  a  pure  mortality  basis,  are 
;enerally   the  ones  on  whom  expensive 
I  olicies  are  being  written.  It's  the  middle- 
apper-class  blacks  who  want  this  cover- 
and   they   live   as   long   as   their   white 
rterparts;   a  black  doctor  has  as   long  a 
(  xpectancy  as  a  white  doctor." 

life  and  casualty  companies  are  often 
of   using  the   forbidding   blocks  of 
print  in  their  policies  to  delay  or  cut 
a  claims  payment  which  seems  other- 
legitimate.  A  23-year-old  woman  hold- 
i  casualty  policy  with  a  major  Insurer 
up  her  leg  while  weekend  skiing  on  a 
slope  in  Vermont  last  winter.  She  was 
at  the  scene  by  a  doctor  and  hobbled 
her  lodge   until  she   could   catch   a 
home    on   Sunday   night.    On   Monday 
ing  she  went  to  a  hospital  for  treat- 
,  which  cost  her  $450.  When  she  sub- 
her  claim  to  her  insurer  she  was  told 
since  she  had  not   gone  to  a  hospital 
12  hours  of  the  accident  she  was  not 
:  It  was  all  in  the  fine  print.  "I  asked 
how  I  was  suppoeed  to  get  to  a  hospital 
lb  hours  when  there  wasn't  one  in  100 


miles  and  the  snow  was  coming  down  like 
wild."  she  says.  "They  said  they  were  very 
sorry  but  they  had  to  abide  by  the  contract. 
I  ended  up  getting  a  check  for  $10;  the  rest 
I  paid." 

Insurance  company  presidents  to  a  man 
claim  they  can  maintain  long-term  solvency 
and  continue  to  offer  good  service  only  by 
sticking  to  their  own  strict  standards  of  who 
will  be  chosen  for  coverage.  "If  we  ever  lost 
our  underwriting  control  we'd  be  dead,"  says 
Clay  Johnson  of  Royal  Globe.  A  leading  con- 
sumer magazine  did  Indeed  find  in  a  recent 
survey  of  230,800  drivers  that  United  Services, 
one  of  the  two  Insurance  companies  it  rated 
tops  in  quality  of  service,  had  a  built-in 
severe  restriction  on  policy-holders — It  sells 
only  to  military  and  foreign-service  officers, 
who  are  presumed  to  be  a  careful  lot.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  other  company  rated  tops  by 
the  magazine.  State  Farm,  Is  the  largest  of 
all  auto  insurers.  Advocates  of  a  tighter 
standard  for  underwriting  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  while  United  Services  made  money 
last  year.  State  Farm  was  being  thrown  for 
Its  record  $82-milllon  loss.  The  State  Farm 
Jingles  which  could  be  heard  on  many  radio 
stations  last  year  are  gone. 

New  York  State,  which  has  compulsory 
auto  Insurance,  puts  bad-risk  drivers  Into  a 
pool.  Insurance  companies  which  operate  In 
the  state  must  then  divide  up  these  bad 
risks  and  Insure  them.  A  person  who  must 
turn  to  the  asslgned-risk  plan — nearly  every- 
body In  some  parts  of  New  York  City — pays 
the  same  rate  as  a  regular  policy  holder  for 
the  so-called  "10-20-5"  liability  package — 
$10,000  for  any  single  Individual,  $20,000  for 
all  individuals,  $5,000  for  property  damage — 
the  minimum  a  driver  must  carry.  (The  In- 
dustry estimates  that  each  voluntarily  in- 
sured New  York  driver  Includes  a  subsidy  of 
$10  in  his  own  premium  to  help  Insure  those 
drivers  who  must  go  to  the  asslgned-rlsk 
plan.)  Since  September,  1969.  asslgned-risk 
drivers  have  been  able,  for  higher  rates,  to 
get  as  much  as  50-100-10  coverage.  But  in 
litigation  over  major  accidents,  even  these 
amounts  can  seem  like  little  more  than 
pocket  change. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  bad-risk  policy- 
holders find  that  the  companies,  though 
forced  to  Insure  them,  have  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  In  the  crowded  office  of  insurance 
broker  Irving  Sh&ld  at  3147  Broadway,  for 
example,  a  woman  came  in  tearfully  one 
afternoon  to  say  that  she  had  got  a  notice  of 
cancellation  of  her  policy  for  nonpayment  of 
premium — though  she  claimed  to  have  sent 
In  her  check  a  week  before  the  notice  came. 
Shaid.  who  ministers  to  a  steady  stream  of 
mostly  ghetto  residents  with  similar  prob- 
lems, got  on  the  phone  and  found  out  that 
even  though  the  company  had  received  her 
payment  the  day  it  sent  out  the  cancellation 
notice,  it  refused  to  reinstate  the  policy. 

"I  sit  here  every  day  and  see  how  the 
companies  treat  people  they  want  com- 
pared to  people  they  don't  want,"  says 
Shald;  "It  can  be  two  different  worlds. 
Not  that  regular  policyholders  always  come 
off  so  well;  a  couple  of  months  ago  I  had  a 
customer  with  a  clean  record  on  whom  I 
wrote  coverage  which  the  company  accepted. 
Two  weeks  after  the  guy  got  his  policy  in  the 
mail  he  got  another  notice  saying  he  was 
canceled.  When  I  investigated  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  being  canceled  because  the  com- 
pany had  discovered  he  had  a  15-year-old 
son  who  would  be  getting  a  learner's  permit 
in  two  years.  They  just  didn't  want  to  have 
to  insure  the  kid  when  the  time  came." 

Auto  liability  coverage  Is  no  longer  the 
only  kind  of  insurance  which  New  York  re- 
quires the  industry  to  furnish  to  responsible 
citizens  who  cannot  find  it  on  the  cpen 
market.  In  1969  the  right  to  coverage  was  ex- 
tended to  fire  Insurance  after  the  companies 
suffered  what  George  Bernstein,  Federal  In- 


surance Administrator,  called  a  "collapse  of 
will"  in  the  wake  of  the  riots.  Not  that  it 
had  been  easy  to  get  fire  insurance  in  ghetto 
areas  before  the  riots.  The  Industry  had  a 
well-established  practice  called  "redlining" — 
vmderwriters  would  simply  mark  off  the 
perimeters  of  certain  areas  on  the  urban  map 
and  write  no  policies  inside  them  (though 
some  of  the  buildings  might  be  superior  la 
construction  and  mainteuauce  to  ones  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  insure  in  posher  areas) . 
Even  when  there  was  no  specific  redlining, 
there  was  often  a  problem  with  inspections — 
the  critical  first  step  in  getting  coverage  for  a 
property.  The  predominantly  white  corps  of 
insurance-company  Inspectors  has  always 
been  reluctant  to  poke  around  in  black  areas. 
"The  only  way  I  got  companies  to  consider 
the  better  buildings,"  says  a  trim  and  bright- 
eyed  broker  named  Ernesta  Procope,  who  has 
built  up  a  major  insurance  brokerage  firm 
over  the  past  15  years  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
"was  to  take  their  managers  by  the  hand  and 
walk  them  from  block  to  block.  They  would 
say,  'Gee,  we  didn't  know  you  had  such  fine 
properties  out  here.'  Then  they  might  write 
a  policy."  In  1967  a  broker  in  Harlem,  Ernie 
Johnson,  tried  to  meet  the  need  for  ghetto  in- 
spections by  forming  a  service  manned  by 
black  Inspectors.  The  project  had  to  be 
dropped  for  lack  of  qualified  personnel. 

After  the  riots,  companies  stopped  writing 
policies  even  In  neighborhoods  which  had 
experienced  no  violence  and  did  not  seem 
likely  to  have  any.  The  fact  that  these  neigh- 
borhoods are  part  of  much  larger  territories 
set  up  for  pricing  fire  risks  had  in  Itself  be- 
come a  barrier  to  getting  Insurance  In  them. 
Unlike  auto  rates,  fire  rates  are  based  on  full 
metropolitan  areas,  not  sections  thereof. 
Dwellings  of  similar  construction  In  Forest 
Hills  and  Brownsville,  for  example,  are  both 
figured  at  about  $16.80  a  year  per  $10,000  of 
fire  and  extended  coverage.  But  companies 
which  are  glad  to  Insure  the  Forest  Hills 
property  would  normally  be  loath  to  look  at 
the  one  In  BrownsvlUe. 

Aware  that  they  could  not  Ignore  the  pub- 
lic howl  for  fire  Insurance  In  the  late  sixties, 
the  companies  first  sponsored  two  plans  to 
provide  compulsory  Inspection  of  ghetto 
properties  which  had  been  rejected  sum- 
marily. It  was  felt  that  If  the  properties  did 
turn  out  to  be  worth  Insuring  the  coverage 
would  then  be  made  available.  With  no  good 
reason  for  them  to  succeed,  both  plans  failed. 
Meanwhile,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Insurance  In  Riot-Affected  Areas  concluded 
its  study  of  the  problem  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that.  In  states  where  the  need  was  felt. 
Insurance  commissioners  set  up  pools  to  take 
In  all  reasonable  risks  for  fire  Insurance  in- 
cluding riot  protection  under  the  extended- 
coverage  endorsement. 

In  return  for  agreeing  to  take  in  all  who 
knocked  at  the  door  for  fire  Insurance  on 
properly  maintained  buildings,  the  com- 
panies would  get  Federal  reinsurance 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  protect  them  if  large- 
scale  riots  broke  out  again.  In  New  York  the 
official  name  of  the  pool,  or  FAIR  (Pair 
Access  to  Insurance  Requirements)  plan,  as 
It  Is  sometimes  called.  Is  the  New  York  Prop- 
erty Insurance  Underwriting  Association. 

Getting  Federal  backup  for  any  kind  of 
underwriting  required  a  major  ideological 
headstand  by  the  companies.  By  tradition 
they  have  been  regulated  exclusively  by  state 
commissioners  with  no  Interference  from 
Washington.  The  last  time  the  Industry  had 
been  threatened  by  the  Federal  touch  was  in 
1944  when  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  ruled  that 
insurance  was  "interstate  commerce"  and 
thus  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  After  six 
months  of  thrashing  between  legislators  and 
the  powerful  Insurance  lobby.  Congress 
passed  what  has  become  known  as  the  Mc- 
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rarran  Act,  which  excludes  the  Industry 
from  antitrust  and  all  other  Federal  regula- 
tion- to  be  more  precise.  It  says  that  the 
Government  would  regulate  the  Industry 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  states  did  not 
wish  to. 

Just  how  pent-up  was  the  need  for  fire 
insurance  in  New  York  became  clear  when 
the  FAIR  plan  went  Into  effect  In  late  1968. 
Bv  the  Ume  It  was  a  year  old.  It  had  grown 
to  be   the   largest   property   Insurer  In   the 
state    As  of  last  Aug.  31,  It  had  taken  in 
$62-milllon    of    premiums    In    coverage    on 
more  than  222.000  properties.  In  this  way. 
PAIR  has  been  a  huge  success.  In  other  ways, 
i*  has  problems.  For  its  first  22  months  of 
operatioa.  It  claimed  a  loss  of  $39-mlllion— 
a  figure  which  does  not  include  total  under- 
writing   and    loss-adjustment    expenses    of 
$25-million  or  the  Investment  Income  on  the 
Dlus  side,  which  the  pool  earns  but  figures 
separately    Jusc    like    any    other    insurance 
company.  But  with  the  full  benefit  of  a  17 
per  cent  rate  increase  effective  last  January 
(the    Industry    has    already    asked    for    an- 
other), and  with  administrative  machinery 
working  more  smoothly,  next  year's  opera- 
tions should  give  a  better  picture  of  how  the 
pool  is  faring.  And  since  the  rate  structure 
of  the  pool  Is  to  be  based  eventually  on  the 
experleiice   or    Its   own   clients    (whom   one 
company  man  calls  "pure  schlock"),  It  will 
probably     be     several     more     years     befcwe 
enough  statistics  can  be  compiled  to  make 
the  rates  exact. 

Brokers  don't  like  the  FAIR  plan  because 
tinder  it  their  commission  on  policies  is  10 
per  cent  Instead  of  the  standard  20  per  cent. 
Customers  who  want  fast  coverage  dont 
like  like  it  because  there  is  a  frequent  17- 
day  waiting  period  from  the  time  of  applica- 
tion until  coverage  Is  effective  (though  the 
process  Is  being  speeded  up);  in  some  cases 
applications  for  coverage  are  not  processed 
for  months  owing  to  the  paperwork  Jam 
caused  by  the  rush  for  coverage.  "On  open- 
market  business  I  can  pick  up  the  phone 
and  get  a  binder  on  the  spot  for  a  customer." 
says  a  broker.  "I  douot  it  wiU  ever  be  that 
way  with  the  plan." 

For  one-  to  four-family  dwellings,  maxi- 
mum coverage  is  $250,000,  plus  $25,000  on 
household  and  personal  property.  For  large 
Insurers  a  drawback  of  the  pool  is  that  maxi- 
mum coverage  Is  limited  to  $1.5-milllon, 
which  cannot  be  mixed  with  private  cover- 
age. A  major  Long  Island  department  store 
which  lost  Its  fire  coverage  earlier  In  the 
year  after  the  Insurer  decided  that  bomb 
threats  had  become  intolerable,  has  not 
so  far  been  able  to  put  together  the  multi- 
million  dollar  coverage  it  needs  in  the  open 
market. 

None  of  the  crime  or  associated  coverages 
are  easy  to  get  In  the  city.  Working  girls 
with  apartments  on  the  best  East  Side 
blocks  can't  expect  much  luck  In  buying 
a  tenant's  policy  to  protect  their  personal 
property — because  they  are  gone  all  day.  If 
a  policy  can  be  found,  it  may  not  be  worth 
its  price;  a  girl  who  Just  moved  into  an 
East  67th  Street  studio,  for  example,  was 
offered  as  a  "favor"  a  $500  flre-and-theft 
policy  excluding  the  first  $250  on  jewelry— 
the  only  items  of  real  value  she  owned — 
for  $180  a  year.  Owners  of  $300,000  brown- 
stones  on  the  same  street  are  unwanted  busi- 
ness because  access  to  the  homes  is  usually 
easy  through  lower  fioor  rear  windows  or  by 
roof  hopping. 

But  the  hardest  place-!  of  all  to  get  crime 
Insurance  are  Invariably  black  or  racially 
mixed  areas  of  the  city,  even  when  they  are 
bustling  and  healthy.  Along  a  three-block 
stretch  of  125th  Street  on  a  recent  Monday 
morning,  for  example,  a  superette  manager 
complained  that  his  theft  insurance  had 
been  cut  from  $1,000  to  $500  this  year  but 
the  $250  premium  stayed  the  same;  the  owner 


of  a  record  shop  with  speakers  booming  on- 
to the  street  reported  t  .at  he  could  get  no 
theft  coverage  at  all;  a  druggist  said  that  his 
plate-glass  Insurance  for  $425  worth  of  panes 
had  gone  up  from  $40  to  $230  In  three  years; 
a  wholesale  liquor  salesman  having  an  early 
drink  In  Prank's  Restaurant  was  unhappy 
because  retailers  In  the  neighborhood  who 
used  to  buy  in  lots  of  25  cases  to  get  a 
volume  discount  are  now  forced  to  take  a 
few  cases  at  a  time  for  lack  of  Insurance  on 
the  open  stock. 

The  feeling  that  a  lack  of  Innovative  man- 
agement has  been  a  major  factor  In  the  In- 
dtistry's  inability  to  meet  the  demand  for 
insurance  is  widespread  among  Its  observers. 
"Let's  face  It,"  says  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  commissioner's  staff,  "this  Is 
a  hothouse  Industry  Just  like  the  railroads. 
Nearly  every  time  It  wants  to  make  a  move 
It  has  got  to  get  approval  from  us.  Tlxls  Is 
not  the  sort  of  atmosphere  which  bright 
young  men  thrive  In,"  According  to  an  agent 
for  one  highly  esteemed  company,  his  man- 
agement Is  on  guard  against  the  wrong  kind 
of  prospecUve  employe:  "When  you  take  a 
written  general-ability  test  during  your  in- 
terview day,  you're  out  If  you  score  too  low 
or  too  high.  I  asked  my  boss  once  why  It 
should  be  that  way.  He  said,  'Well,  It's  better 
to  have  people  who  don't  think  too  much, 
because  In  this  business  you  can't  think  and 
work  at  the  same  time.'  I  still  don't  know 
If  he  was  joking." 

In  the  case  of  crime  coverage,  the  Indus- 
try does  not  deny  that  It  could  be  more 
innovative  in  helping  all  kinds  of  custo- 
mers— from  Jewelers  to  bachelor-apartment 
tenants— m  the  InstaUation  of  intelligently 
designed  security  systems  which  in  the  end 
would  save  money  on  both  sides — just  as  It 
does  not  deny  It  should  have  been  In  front 
of  the  push  for  less  damageable  cars. 

But  according  to  one  security  expert,  Harry 
Haacke  of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Marsh  & 
McLennan,  the  public  must  take  a  portion 
of  the  blame  for  crime  losses.  "People  think, 
what  the  hell,  my  two  televisions  are  Insured; 
so  they  don't  bother  to  lock  up  or  take  any 
of  the  precautions  they  should  when  they 
leave  the  hoxise.  The  Industry  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  make  up  for  people's  losses  which 
are  the  result  of  carelessness,  but  if  the  pub- 
lic Isn't  Interested  In  sectirlty.  It  shouldn't 
expect  the  companies  to  subsidize  Its  own 
lack  of  concern." 

The  indtistry  may  soon  be  taking  a  harder 
look  at  how  to  protect  people  with  crime  in- 
surance rather  than  walking  away  from  it. 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator  George 
Bernstein  has  Just  recommended  to  the 
President  that  crime  coverage  be  added  to 
state  Insurance  pools  with  any  losses  that 
accrue  to  be  subsidized  by  surcharging  all 
other  policyholders  of  property  insurance  In 
the  state.  Bernstein  computes  this  charge  to 
be  as  little  as  one-half  of  1  percent  In  New 
York  and  as  high  as  2.2  percent  In  Washing- 
ton. If  legislatures  in  states  where  the  prob- 
lem is  greatest  do  not  act  when  they  next 
convene,  Bernstein  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Government  step  in  and  write  crime  Insur- 
ance for  people  who  cannot  buy  it  commer- 
cially. The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  this  move,  and  similar  ones  are 
pending  in  the  House. 

The  Industry  is  predictably  pained  at  the 
thought  of  being  mandated  to  write  crime  in- 
surance. "Crime  is  a  problem  for  the  police 
to  handle;  not  our  Industry,"  says  Clay  John- 
son of  Royal  Globe.  At  Continental,  where 
the  feeling  Is  so  strong  against  governmental 
partnership  in  underwriting  that  The  com- 
pany has  so  far  refused  Federal  reinsurance 
even  as  it  picks  up  its  share  of  the  fire  pool, 
Joe  Murphy,  general  counsel  of  Continental, 
says,  "I  know  of  no  other  Industry  which  is 
being    asked    to    handle    the    Governments 


problem  of  curing  social  Ills.  We  have  neither 
the  mechanism  nor  the  funds  to  do  the  job. 
We  don't  ask  the  Government  to  do  our  Job 
and  they  shouldn't  ask  us  to  do  theirs." 

Whether  the  Industry  is  In  fact  doing  its 
job  Is  a  question  getting  an  ever  harder  look 
from  the  states,  because  without  crime  In- 
surance small  businesses  don't  get  started  In 
the  ghetto,  homeowners  and  landlords  there 
are  discouraged  from  making  improvements, 
and  the  neighborhood  stands  little  chance 
of  revitalizing  Itself.  Governnor  CahlU  of 
New  Jersev  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  expansion  of  pool  coverage  in  his  state 
to  crime  insurance  and  also  to  higher  auto 
liability  limits,  and  the  New  York  State  In- 
surance Department  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  subject. 

The  prospect  of  a  crime  Insurance  pool  is 
both  more  and  less  frightening  than  the  riot 
insiu-ance  pool  to  the  Industry.  The  specter 
of  sudden  massive  destruction  for  which  It 
must  foot   the  bill  Is  not  a  problem   with 
crime  insurance;    but  the  steady  Infiow  of 
small  claims  It  would  bring  Is  not  economical 
to  handle— especially  for  ghetto  areas.  The 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  for  example, 
reports  that  burglary  is  10  times  as  prevalent 
in  the  ghetto  as  In  the  suburbs  and  four 
times  as  high  as  in  the  rest  of  the  central  city 
The  Industry  Is  glumly  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  people  in  the  city  will  soon  have  a  right 
to  crime  coverage:  most  of  them  would  prefer 
that  the  Government  subsidize  their  losses 
rather  than  see  a  surcharge— even    If  it  Is  as 
small  as  the  one-half  of  1  percent  Bernstein 
projects  for  New  York— placed  on  their  other 
ctistomers  to  cover  the  bill. 

To  a  degree,  companies  In  New  York  will 
have  themselves  to  blame  If  crime  insurance 
does  now  become  part  of  the  pool;  they  have 
shown  little  interest  in  using  a  new  state  law 
that  gives  them  more  rate  flexibility  to  help 
meet  the  demand  for  all  types  of  Insurance. 
Under  this  1969  law  a  company  can  put  into 
effect  at  once  any  rate  it  thinks  will  be  prof- 
itable. Only  If  the  figures  seem  out  of  line 
m  either  direction  will  the  Insurance  com- 
missioner suspend  the  rate  pending  a  hear- 
ing But  the  companies  seem  to  be  In  no 
hurry  to  write  the  business  at  any  price. 
"They  are  just  slow  and  nonlnnovatlve, '  says 
a  broker  named  Arnold  Plegenhelmer. 

Much  of  the  Industry's  reslsUnce  to  using 
Its  new  freedom  to  set  rates  seems  to  stem 
from  the  requirement  that  premiums  must 
be  similar  for  all  customers  of  an  underwrit- 
ing class.  "We  would  get  slaughtered  by  pub- 
lic   opinion    if   we    pinpointed   certain   cus- 
tomers  for  special   rates  just  because  their 
block    Is    lousy,"    says    a    company    actuary. 
Thus  a  furniture  store  on  Third  Avenue  at 
80th  Street  might  be  considered  a  much  bet- 
ter risk  than  a  similar  store  20  blocks  north. 
But  if  a  company  raises  rates  for  all  furni- 
ture stores  in  the  city  area  to  make  the  up- 
town risk  acceptable,   It  may  well  lose  the 
downtown  customer  to  a  company  that  did 
not  raise  rates.  Since  the  company  is  prob- 
ably not  anxious  for  the  uptown  business  In 
any  case,  it  does  not  change  its  rate  at  all. 
It  is  often  not  understood  by  the  public  that 
there  is  a  rate  in  the  company's  manual  for 
every  would-be  customer— a  rate  which  may 
seem  modest.  But  the  company  does  not  have 
to   write  a   pollcv   Just   because   the  rate   is 
there-     what    people    most    often    complain 
about  is  not  that  the  manual  rate  is  too  high 
but  that  they  never  have  a  chance  to  pay  it 

at  all. 

A  growing  number  of  brokers  believe  that 
the  Insurance  companies  are  not  meeting  the 
demand  for  individual  coverage  because  they 
are  no  longer  really  interested  in  that  side 
of  the  business.  The  feeling  is  that— like 
stock  brokerages  which  don't  want  to  handle 
the  50-share  and  75-share  odd-lot  orders  of 
small  customers  any  more —Insurance  com- 
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parses   are  less   Interested  In  handling   In- 
flualized    policies    for    small    conaiitnera 
the  bigger  business  in  workmen's  com- 
,   lairge-scale   commercial   coverage 
the  incipient  group  plans  which  provide 
;rage  for  all  members  of  a  company   or 
organization    under    a    single    policy, 
hear   it  said  more  and  more  in  this 
is,"  says  Plegenhelmer.  "that  the  com- 
have   become  investment  trusts." 
people  of  New  York  City  and  Its  sub- 
who  have  problems  getting  satisfactory 
cannot  reasonably  hope  that  the 
ion  will  soon  get  better.  Crime  cover- 
may  Indeed  be  added  to  the  pool — but 
outlook  for  the  quality  of  that  service 
as  long  as  the  Industry  feels  it  is  being 
to  do  business  it  does  not  want. 
^me  observers  believe  that  the  writing  of 
pre  perty  instirance  may  soon  be  taken  over 
wh  illy   by  the  Government  if  the  industry 
do<  s   not   bring   coverage   to  all   responsible 
cltl  zens  who  want  it.  "We  like  to  believe  that 
wh  itever  the  Government  can  do  private  en- 
ter )rise  can  do  better,"  says  Herbert  Denen- 
.  who  helped  write  a  new  Puerto  Bican 
which  is  the  first  in  the  Americas  to  put 
In  the  business  of  compen&at- 
auto-crash  victims.  "But  property  Insur- 
is  an  area  In  which  the  private  sector 
hai   not  shown   It   has   the   imagination   to 
coj  €  with  the  problems  it  Is  beset  with.  In 
an;  ■   case,    government   is   Ideally   suited   to 
fuiction    as    a    risk-spreading    mechanism, 
wh  ich  Is  aU  that  insurance  is.  Look  how  well 
Sex  ial  Security  has  worked  out.  I  don't  know 
wh  Y  government  can't  handle  other  cover- 
ag(  s  as  well.  It   may  have  to,   because  the 
en'  ironment  is  likely  to  get  worse  before  it 
get  s  better  and  Industry  is  not  handling  the 
jot  now." 

he  whole  dreary  situation  recently  came 
a    moment    of    particular   disgust   for    a 
broker   when   he   got  a   call   from 
tomer  for  whom  he  handles  a  profitable 
policy  as  well  as  personal  cover- 
The  man  had  been  hit  from  behind  at 
oil  booth  by  an  uninsured  out-of-state 
Now  be  wanted  to  make  a  claim  for 
of  the  »165  bill  on  his  «100-deductible 
policy. 
I  started  to  tell  him  that  the  company 
lid   cancel   his  policy   when  it  came   up 
renewal  If  he  made  the  claims;  he'd  al- 
had    that    happen    to    him    with    his 
's   policy   anyhow.  Then  I  could 
him  say,  'It  wasn't  my  fault  that  the 
ran  Into  my  car.  Why  should  they  drop 
?•  But  you  cant  explain  the  logic  of  why 
anfcr  accident  Is  held  against  you  whether  it's 
yo  XT  fault  or  not. 

So  I  decided,  what  the  heU;  Instead  of 
explaining  the  problem  and  having  him  get 
mid.  I'll  just  tell  him  not  to  worry;  his 
ch;ck  will  be  coming  right  along.  After  I 
hv  ng  up.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  him  out  a 
(6  >  check  on  my  personal  account.  For  me 
to  do  that,  this  business  has  got  to  have 
berome  pretty  sticky. '• 

The  Other  Pock.et 
iVhile  Insurance  companies  are  often  quick 
bemoan  their  losses  in  a  given  line  of 
they  rarely  draw  attention  to  areas 
thelT  business  in  which  they  are  at  the 
time  making  money.  No  major  Amerl- 
caii  insurer  lost  more  on  its  unprofitable 
coverages  last  year  than  It  brought  In  on 
healthy  lines  like  workmen's  compensation 
ai  d  through  investment  return  on  its  flnan- 
cli  il  reserves. 

State  Farm's  'Vice  President  Tom  Morrill — 
oi  e  of  the  few  industry  leaders  to  berate 
tl  e  auto  Industry  for  building  such  an 
ea  5ily  crunchable  product — points  out  that 
e\  Bn  as  his  company  lost  $82  million  on  auto 
pioperty  claims  in  1969.  It  did  well  enough 
©4  the  "investment  and  people  side"  of  the 
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business  to  finish  the  year  comfortably  In 
the  black.  At  times  the  Investment  income 
of  the  big  companies  dwarfs  their  under- 
writing profit  or  loss.  In  1969.  for  example, 
Continental  Insurance  suffered  a  net  under- 
writing loss  of  $4  million — but  its  nearly  $3 
billion  in  stocks  and  bonds  brought  in  a 
return  of  $88  milUon  for  a  net  profit  of  $84 
million. 

In  1968.  all  New  Tork  companies  came 
close  to  breaking  even  on  underwriting  while 
they  reaped  nearly  $3  billion  In  Investment 
income.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1970. 
Ctilifornia  companies  reported  a  $265  mil- 
Uon underwriting  loss  while  registering  a 
$944  million  yield  on  Investments. 

The  fact  that  a  company  claims  a  loss  on 
underwriting  does  not  mean  that  it  is  pay- 
ing out  more  In  claims  than  premiums  are 
bringing  in.  Pew  companies  pay  more  than 
60  percent  of  premiums  back  to  policyhold- 
ers In  claims.  But  most  of  them  figure  their 
expenses  of  doing  business  at  about  40 
percent,  bringing  about  a  net  loss  whenever 
they  pay  more  than  the  60  percent  back  in 
claims — a  loss  which  many  critics  of  the 
Industry  believe  could  be  turned  into  profit 
through  better  management  of  expenses. 

The  life-  and  health-insurance  compa- 
nies, whose  fortunes  are  tied  not  to  gyrat- 
ing crime-and-auto-crash  rates  but  to  the 
remarkably  reliable  tables  of  mortaUty 
which  predict  how  many  Americans  per 
thouafend  will  die  at  a  given  age  each  year, 
have  been  more  profitable  than  the  proper- 
ty and  liability  companies  because  they 
continue  to  make  money  on  both  invest- 
ments and  underwriting.  In  the  last  few 
years,  an  average  of  80  percent  of  their  in- 
come has  come  from  premiums  and  only 
20  percent  from  Investments. 

At  the  moment,  despite  the  decline  In  the 
paper  value  of  stock  Investments,  the  insur- 
ance industry  is  sitting  on  a  record  pile  of 
surpUis  reserves — cash  left  over  after  mak- 
ing provision  for  maximum  projected  claims 
ptayout.  For  all  property  and  casualty  com- 
panies this  surplus  now  stands  at  $142- 
bllUon.  The  money  has  been  accumulated 
thanks  mainly  to  the  more  serene  times 
when  people  made  fewer  claims  than  now 
against  the  premiums  they  paid  in.  Invest- 
ment Income  on  these  reserves  Is  neither 
counted  as  profit  nor  fully  taxed,  on  the 
theory  that  if  a  calamity  ever  comes  the  sur- 
plus can  be  brought  forward  as  normal  re- 
serves are  drained.  But  the  companies  are 
under  no  obligation  to  maintain  their  sur- 
pluses. So.  like  the  banks,  many  of  them  are 
setting  up  holding  companies  to  get  out  from 
under  governmental  restrictions  on  how 
they  can  spend  this  money. 

Continental  Insurance,  for  example,  passed 
along  a  $465-milllon  special  dividend  last 
year  to  Its  parent  Continental  Corporation. 
Pour  other  insurance  companies  In  New 
York  also  handed  over  special  dividends  to 
their  holding  companies  last  year,  amount- 
ing to  $600-mlllion.  Like  Continental,  none 
of  them  are  showing  much  desire  to  use  their 
surpluses  to  back  up  new  underwriting  for 
crime  coverage  and  other  lines  in  which  the 
demand  is  not  being  met.  though  many  are 
expanding  lines  in  which  there  is  currently 
good  profit.  In  the  last  five  years,  Continental 
has  picked  up  190  per  cent  more  workmen's 
compensation  business  while  Its  fire  busi- 
ness has  risen  by  only  30  per  cent. 

Companies  which  do  not  go  the  holding- 
company  route  on  their  own  run  the  risk 
of  being  swallowed  anyway.  Not  long  ago  a 
7-year-old  computer  outfit  called  Leasco, 
which  has  $90-mllllon  in  assets,  took  con- 
trol of  Reliance  Insurance  Companies,  which 
was  150  years  old  and  had  $580-milllon  in 
assets.  The  drawback  to  such  takeovers  is 
that — since  the  surviving  company  wants 
the  wad  of  cash  the  insurance  company  has 


built  up,  but  probably  does  not  want  to  be 
in  the  Insurance  business — It  becomes  hard- 
er than  ever  for  the  consumer  to  get  a  policy 
from  the  gobbled-up  company. — P.H. 


ASSESSMENT  OP  THE  1970  ELEC- 
TIONS— THE  ADMINISTRATION 
STRATEGY— AGNE-W—THE  FU- 
TURE OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ob- 
servers have  offered  interpretations  of 
the  1970  congressional  elections  and  their 
impact  on  the  Republican  Party.  The  list 
includes  several  spokesmen  for  the  Nixon 
administration,  none  of  whom  directly 
faced  any  electorate  in  1970.  Few  Re- 
publicans who  sought  and  won  election 
in  1970  have  yet  been  heard  from — Sen- 
ator-elect Taft  being  the  only  one  who 
has  spoken  out  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Therefore  today,  as  a  Republican  who 
has  faced  the  electorate  and  has  waged 
and  won  two  elections  in  1970, 1  am  com- 
pelled to  speak  out  about  the  recent  elec- 
tions— particularly  the  role  and  impact 
of  the  Nixon  administration  in  the  1970 
congressional  campaign  and  the  meaning 
of  this  election  to  the  future  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

In  recent  months  the  image  of  the 
GOP,  at  the  national  level,  has  been  In- 
creasingly portrayed  by  various  admin- 
istration spokesmen  as  a  party  which 
seeks  to  capitalize  on  division — of  loud 
strident  voices  and  name  calling — of  nar- 
row ideological  arrogance — and  a  party 
willing  to  use  appeals  to  hate,  fear,  and 
anger  in  order  to  win  elections.  This  ap- 
proach sought  to  lay  the  entire  blame  for 
our  Nation's  problems  on  the  opposition 
party — deliberately  tried  to  link  opposi- 
tion candidates  to  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  in  the  United  States — openly 
imdertook  to  purge  officially  nominated 
Republican  candidates — and  used  the 
politics  of  division  in  an  effort  to  win 
elections  with  an  angry  majority. 

This  dark  and  negative  approach  is 
contrary  to  the  origin  and  long  history 
of  moderation  of  the  Republican  Party. 
It  violates  the  traditions  of  compassion, 
openness,  and  high-road  tactics  ex- 
pressed by  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Eisenhower,  many  current  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
countless  others.  In  its  essence,  it  is  anti- 
Republican.  No  doubt  this  is  one  reason 
why  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  the  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee,  and  their  respective 
chairmen,  to  their  credit,  did  not  follow 
the  lead  of  the  political  operatives  of 
the  White  House. 

Those  Republicans  who  used,  or  en- 
couraged, loud  voices,  name-calling  and 
the  "politics  of  division"  did  not — and 
do  not — speak  for  me.  I  embrace  the  Re- 
publican heritage  of  Lincoln,  Roosevelt, 
Eisenhower,  and  many  of  my  congres- 
sional colleagues — and  I  must  equally  re- 
ject the  anti-Republicanism  coming  from 
the  administration  in  1970.  And,  further, 
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I  do  not  believe  these  negative  voices 
speak  for  millions  of  other  Republicans 
across  the  country  who  strongly  feel  it  is 
time  for  all  partisans  to  lower  voices, 
offer  constructive  alternatives,  respect 
those  with  whom  we  might  disagree  and 
work  to  bring  the  country  together. 

I  speak  today  as  one  of  those  Republi- 
cans who  wishes  to  see  our  party  be- 
come a  majority  party— but  clearly  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  as  evidenced  by 
the  latest  Gallup  poll  data  which  shows 
only  29  percent  of  the  American  people 
identifying  themselves  as  Republicans. 
CTearly  we  must  broaden  our  appeal — 
and  reach  out  to  all  Americans.  It  is  vital, 
then,  that  we  understand  certain  impor- 
tant lessons  from  the  1970  campaign. 

Several  significant  conclusions  are  ap- 
parent to  me : 

First.  With  impressive  individual  ex- 
ceptions, the  Republican  Party  suffered 
a  serious  defeat  nationally — with  the  full 
prestige,  presence,  financial  assistance, 
and  strategy  of  the  administration  fail- 
ing to  help  elect  a  much  better-than- 
average  set  of  Republican  candidates.  At 
no  time  in  political  history  has  an  in- 
cumbent administration  invested  effort 
more  massively — and  produced  more 
meager  returns.  The  "divide  and  con- 
quer" approach  was  a  political  failure. 

Second.  The  "politics  of  division"  ap- 
proach, if  continued,  will  almost  certainly 
guarantee  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
remain  a  minority  party  in  perpetuity. 
The  party  of  Lincoln,  Eisenhower,  and 
others  deserves  a  better  fate,  and  so  do 
the  American  people.  The  1972  elections 
will  almost  certainly  become  a  political 
replay  of  the  Republican  disaster  of  1964, 
if  this  mistaken  course  is  continued. 

Third.  Most  political  observers  have 
concluded  that  the  Vice  President  was 
acting  out  a  script  designed  by  the  White 
House  and  the  political  advisers  found 
there.  Indeed,  the  'White  House  itself  has 
since  confirmed  this  to  be  so. 

In  light  of  this,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  have  a  big  job  to  do  if  they  are 
to  now  convice  the  American  people  that 
they  seriously  desire  to  unify  the  coun- 
try—and have  the  skill  and  sense  of  mis- 
sion to  get  the  job  done. 

While  it  is  hopeful  to  hear  that  the 
administration  is  contemplating  certain 
near-term  personnel  changes — we  must 
wait  to  see  if  the  administration  uses 
this  as  a  major  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate a  new  sense  of  direction  with  a 
serious  commitment  to  lowering  voices 
and  bringing  the  country  together. 

But  far  more  Important  than  the  face 
of  the  administration — is  the  sub- 
stance— its  sense  of  direction,  its  com- 
mitment to  unifying  a  fragmented  coun- 
try. The  country  is  still  waiting  to  have 
the  'Vietnam  war  concluded,  our  national 
priorities  revised,  equal  justice  assured 
for  all,  and  our  people  imifled. 

Producing  that  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose and  enlisting  broad  citizen  support 
in  this  troubled  time  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  vital  than  selecting  new  Cabi- 
net members. 

Fourth.  The  Vice  President  has  be- 
come the  single  most  polarizing  political 
figure  in  the  United  States,  with  his  re- 


peated name  calling  and  use  of  the  tac- 
tics of  division.  To  many  Americans  he 
has  become,  by  his  own  deliberate  words 
and  actions,  the  most  frightening  public 
figure  in  America.  While  this  approach 
may  sometimes  work  insofar  as  winning 
a  specific  election  here  and  there,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  such  tactics  render  im- 
possible the  national  sense  of  unity 
needed  to  govern  after  election  day. 

Fifth.  And  most  important  of  all. 
Americans  now — and  will  even  more  so 
in  1972— seek  two  things:  To  have  voices 
lowered  and  the  Nation  brought  to- 
gether. It  is  ironic  and  tragic  that  this 
desperate  national  longing  is  the  lost 
theme  of  the  1969  inaugural  address. 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  grow  and 
thrive  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  reach- 
ing out  equally  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  respecting  rather  than  condem- 
ning those  who  might  disagree  philo- 
sophically. 

The  increasing  frequency  and  domi- 
nance of  ticket-splitting  as  a  national 
voting  behavior  indicates  that  narrow 
hard-bitten  partnership  just  is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  electorate  of  the  1970's.  Nei- 
ther party  has  a  monopoly  on  all  the 
good  men  or  all  the  good  ideas,  and  ex- 
cessive partisanship  and  ideological  ar- 
rogance is  contrary  to  the  American 
tradition,  the  interests  of  the  co\mtry 
as  a  whole,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
intelligent  self-interest  of  individual 
political  parties. 

In  the  1970  elections  prove  one  thing 
above  all  others  it  is  that  the  American 
people  want  a  President — and  all  his 
surrogate  Presidents — to  take  the  high 
road,  to  appeal  to  the  higher  instincts 
in  man,  to  work  to  lower  voices  and  bring 
the  country  together.  That  is  the  kind  of 
President  America  is  certain  to  elect  in 
1972. 


Today's  figures  indicate  that  the  coun- 
try is  suffering  inflation  at  the  rate  of  6 
percent  per  year.  This  is  much  too  high 
and  something  must  be  done  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  tremendous  increases  in  the 
cost  of  hving. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  unemployment  now  stands 
at  5.6  percent.  So  in  the  month  of  Nov- 
ember, we  have  evidence  of  a  continuing 
creases  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  the  twin  evils  of  infla- 
tion and  recession  with  us  as  a  result  of 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  time  for  the  Nixon  administration 
to  forget  its  unworkable  "game  plans  " 
and  come  up  with  solutions  which  will 
halt  inflation  and  put  the  jobless  back  to 
work.  The  Congress  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  Nixon  administration. 
But  to  date,  we  have  had  nothing  but  a 
series  of  vague  and  meaningless  state- 
ments from  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers. 

Tlie  President  must  break  his  admin- 
istration out  of  this  lethargy  about  the 
economy.  The  business  community  as 
well  as  the  consumers  want  to  see  some 
definite  action. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
grea'.  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
This  year  Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug.  an 
American  agricultural  expert,  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The 
award  was  for  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  cereal  strains  whose  intro- 
duction into  developing  countries  has 
enormously  increased  crop  yields  and 
reduced  the  threat  of  famine. 


INFLATION  RUSHES  ON  UNDER  THE 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  (Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Consiuner  Price  Index  was  re- 
leased and  once  again  we  have  evidence 
of  the  onrushing  Nixon  inflation. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN   POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein>  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
most  interesting  article  entitled:  "The 
Status  of  Italian-American  Politics. 
1969,  or  the  Decline  of  an  Ethnic  Image." 
The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Salvatore 
La  Gumina,  professor  of  history  at  Nas- 
sau Community  College,  and  I  place  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Statxjs  of  Italian -American  PoLmcs, 
1969,  OR  the  Decline  op  an  Ethnic  Image 
The  following  remarks  are  frankly  frag- 
mentary and  designed  to  suggest  new  lines 
of  Inquiry  rather  than  to  treat  the  subject 
In  an  exhaustive  fashion. 

Revelations  of  unsavory  relations  between 
criminals  or  alleged  underworld  figures  and 
politicians  In  New  Jersey  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  indignation  for  Americans.  To  stu- 
dents of  Italian-American  life  It  Is  a  bitter 
disappointment  because  the  majority  of 
names  implicated  although  far  from  con- 
victed, are  Italian  ie.,  Addonlzlo.  Delmauro, 
DeVlta,  Juliano.  among  the  politicians  and 
Bolardl,  DeCavalcante.  etc.  Identified  with 
underworld  elements.  Nor,  unfortunately  is 
this  an  isolated  Incident  since  other  promi- 
nent Italian-American  political  names  are 
also  tarnished  by  allegations  and  insinua- 
tions of  criminality  or  conflict  of  Interest. 
One  need  call  to  mind  the  serious  intima- 
tions of  collusion  between  popular  San  Fran- 
cisco mayor  Joseph  AUoto  and  Mafia  figures 
in  Look  magazine  in  September  1969.  Seri- 
ously considered  as  a  Democratic  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  candidate  in  1968  and  until  January 
12.  1970  In  a  race  to  gain  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  1970  CaUfornla  gubernatorial 
race.  AUoto  has  angrily  denied  the  charges 
and  has  undertaken  a  vigorous  public  re- 
lations drive  to  disprove  the  magazine  arti- 
cle Insinuations.  He  has  also  brought  a  mul- 
ti-million dollar  suit  against  the  publishers 
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1  .ook.  Still  Intensive  investigation  Into  his 
continued   and   questions  were 
recently  about  the  propriety  of  shar- 
some    legal    fees   with   a   public   official. 
n    AUoto    maintained    no    wrong-doing. 
Alloto  withdrew  from  the  race  for  the 
nomination  he  cited  the  energies 
vould  need  to  expend  against  the  charges 
mong   the   major  reasons   for  his  wlth- 
One  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
ons  as  yet  unproved,  have  been  ex- 
harmful  to  his  political  career. 
York   state   Senator   Republican   Ed- 
Speno.  another  popular  Itallan-Amerl- 
politlclan  has  also  seen  his  reputation 
iirched  by  a  series  of  "expose"  articles  in 
Long  Island  daily.  Newsday.  Specifically 
accused    him    of    association    with 
inals  causing  a  conflict  of  interest,  and 
of  improper  Influence  of  his  political  po- 
in   in  private   business,   thus  accounting 
his    financial    success    of    recent    years, 
not    only    unhesitatingly    denied    the 
but  charged  that  they  were  po- 
Hy   motivated  by  Democrat  editor  Bill 
:  ers.    formerly    a    leading    Johnson"  intl- 
While  the  Newsday  allegations  seem- 
lost  Speno  no  grounds  with  Nassau  Re- 
tcans.    It    Is    conjectural    whether    the 
with    disreputable    ways    has 
him   politically.   The  Newsday  articles 
at  a  time  when  Speno  was  beginning  to 
ch  a  campaign  to  gain  the  Republican 
ination  for  U.S.  Senator,  thus  replacing 
Goodell  as  the  standardbearer.  Oc- 
1  Qg  simultaneously  with  widespread  dls- 
wlth    Goodell    among    Republican 
rs  this  was  of  some  significance.  As  It 
veloplng,   however,   Speno's  chances  of 
Ing  the  nomination  are  slim,  since  Oov- 
r  Roclcefeller  has  given  Goodell  strong 
>rsement,  and  his  lead  appears  to  be  fol- 
by   most   Republican   county   leaders, 
has  not  been  nor  is  there  likely  to  be 
public  admittance  that  Speno's  chances 
;he  nomination  were  retarded  because  of 
unfavorable    Newsday    articles.    Indeed, 
cefeller's  endorsement  of  Goodell  stressed 
incumbents  strong  points,  nevertheless, 
again  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  at 
probable   damage   to   an   Italian-Ameri- 
politlcal   career   because   of    unproven 
association, 
er  example  is  that  of  Representative 
Glaimo    Democrat    of    Connecticut. 
tly  Washington  syndicated  columnist 
Anderson  devoted  two  articles  to  cor- 
-llke  actions  of  Glaimo  in  which  it  was 
that   he   consorted    with   and   aided 
underworld     figures.     A     Republican 
in    Glaimo's    district   picked    up   the 
and  has  called  for  an  investigation  Into 
that   Glaimo  used  his  Influence  to 
two  underworld  figures  out  of  the  draft, 
that  sinister  associations  have  enriched 
:;ongressman. 

another  case  is  the  municipal  scandal 
has  been  placed  at  the  door  of  Demo- 
Domlnick  Assaro,  Mayor  of  Utica,  New 
.  This  Is  a  city  in  which  Italians  con- 
half   the   population   and   Irish   and 
make  up  most  of  the  rest.  The  Indlct- 
of  an  Individual  close  to  the  mayor  has 
charges  of  Mafia  influence,  and  coun- 
alms  of  ethnic-hatred,  i.e.,  Assaro  is  the 
first    chief    executive    of    Italian    an- 
.    Assaro    was    forced    to    deny   alleged 
ectlons  with  the  Mafia  brought  by  his 
in  the  mayoralty  election  in  1967, 
talning  that  the  only  evidence  his  op- 
had    was   "the   fact    that    I    am   an 
to   have   It    (Mafia   connection)    be- 
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Tl  1U8  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  several 
Ital:  an-Amerlcan  officeholders  have  been 
chai  jed  with  corruption  and  placed  on  the 
defe  isive.  This  does  not  take  into  account 
the  ;ase  of  Carmine  DeSapio,  former  leader 
to  1  ammany  Hall  and  one  of  the  most  pow- 


erful Italian-American  political  figures  In 
American  History.  Although  DeSaplo's  official 
political  role  was  behind  him  by  a  few  years, 
his  recent  conviction  on  bribery  charges  is 
a  serious  blow  to  the  Italian-American  polit- 
ical image. 

There  are  of  course  many  who  will  reject 
the  proposition  that  the  decline  and  fall  of 
some  Italian-American  politicians  and  the 
scandal  attending  others  will  presage  an 
antl-Italtan-American  movement,  let  alone 
have  any  meaningful  effect  on  the  political 
careers  of  other  Italian-Americans.  Still  oth- 
ers would  decry  problngs  such  as  this  be- 
cause they  tend  to  be  too  defensive,  too  apol- 
ogetic and  too  negative.  Of  a  certainty  a  very 
strong  case  could  and  should  be  made  of  the 
many  Italian-American  individuals  both  in 
and  out  of  politics  firmly  on  the  positive  side 
of  scandals  and  corruption.  For  years  one  of 
the  nation's  most  respected  experts  on  the 
Mafia.  Ralph  Salerno,  has  worked  to  bring 
about  the  demise  of  the  underworld  orga- 
nization. One  could  also  refer  to  a  Alfred 
Scottl,  chief  assistant  District  Attorney  for 
New  York  County,  who  has  earried  an  envia- 
ble record  for  his  efforts  In  bringing  crimi- 
nals to  Justice.  In  the  recent  New  Jersey  dis- 
closures one  could  point  to  the  fact  that 
Italian-American  political  figures  helped 
gain  the  evidence  that  led  to  corruption 
charges  i.e.,  Michael  R.  Imbrianl,  Somerset 
County  prosecutor  brought  charges  of  at- 
tempted bribery  against  Judge  DeVlta.  More- 
over, Joseph  P.  Lordl,  Essex  County  prosecu- 
tor has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  with  United 
States  Attorney  Frederick  B.  Lacey  who  Is 
directing  the  investigation  into  corruption 
in  Essex  County.  One  would  hope  that  such 
revelations  wotild  sober  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can politicians  as  to  the  conduct  required  of 
them.  In  addition,  they  should  lend  vigorous 
support  to  investigations  of  criminal  orga- 
nizations irrespective  of  ethnic  feelings  and 
political  considerations. 

As  important  as  is  the  knowledge  that 
Italian-Americans  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  bringing  to  light  the  collusion  be- 
tween criminals  and  politicians,  this  un- 
fortunately, is  not  the  main  point.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  those  individuals  who 
have  been  implicated  are  far  more  Influen- 
tial and  well-known  both  within  and  with- 
out Italian-American  circles  and  it  is  the 
relationship  between  these  men  and  the 
Italian-American  community  that  Is  of  con- 
cern. Admittedly  the  term  "Italian  Ameri- 
can Community"  may  be  too  imprecise,  too 
Inclusive,  and  too  presumptuous,  but  even  at 
Its  weakest  it  does  encompass  a  significant 
number  of  people  who  are  aware  of  their 
ethnic  identity.  What  Is  the  result  of  these 
allegations  and  scandal  up  on  Italian  Ameri- 
can aspirants  for  political  office?  What  is  the 
possible  reaction  to  Italian  names  running 
for  political  office?  At  first  glance  a  typical 
answer  would  be  that  an  Italian-American 
political  aspirant  should  not  be  deterred  In 
any  way  by  the  incidents  described  above. 
Furthermore  such  an  individual  would  prob- 
ably say  he  is  running  as  an  American  not 
as  a  hyphenated  American.  This  is  all  very 
well  for  it  comports  with  the  stated  Ameri- 
can idealism  tnat  an  Individual  ought  to 
be  Judged  on  his  own  merits,  not  on  the 
basis  of  his  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  back- 
ground. But  how  realistic  is  the  proposi- 
tion? Can  the  matter  be  left  right  there? 
Can  anyone  aware  of  political  realities  ex- 
tant in  some  counties,  cities,  and  states  really 
deny  or  even  minimize  the  Importance  of 
ethnic  identification?  Can  they  truly  say 
that  ethnic  background  is  not  Important 
(whether  It  ought  to  be  Important  Is  an- 
other question)  ?  Is  It  not  a  fact  of  political 
life  that  ethnic  Identification  looms  large  In 
the  nomination  of  Individuals  for  public 
office?  IX  this  is  true  then  allegations  and 
or  Indictments  against  many  Italian-Ameri- 


can politicians  can  matter  a  great  deal.  To 
be  sure  such  exposures  will  not  commend 
Italian-Americans  to  the  body  politic  and  at 
their  worst  they  can  leave  too  close  an  identi- 
fication in  the  public  mind  between  corrup- 
tion and  Italians  in  politics.  This  author  is 
not  necessarily  predicting  such  an  outcome 
although  he  Is  compelled  to  confess  his  fears 
of  such  potentially  damaging  results.  The 
main  issue  Is  the  need  to  raise  questions 
about  the  possible  harm  to  the  Italian  ethnic 
group.  If  such  be  the  case  and  a  derogatory 
stereotype  of  the  Italian- Americans  results 
then  that  group  will  have  paid  a  heavy 
price.  Surely  this  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
important  and  yet  it  is  almost  completely 
ignored  In  the  public  coverage  of  alleged 
corruption  in  politics. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  be  misunderstood  about 
the  questions  raised  in  this  article.  For  pur- 
poses of  clarification  let  it  be  stated  there 
is  no  dispute  with  the  need  to  cleanse  the 
body  politic  of  corruption.  The  author  holds 
no  brief  for  any  of  the  individuals  included 
in  the  unearthing  of  corrupt  practices  be- 
tween criminals  and  politicians.  It  is  not  the 
future  of  these  Individuals  that  Is  of  con- 
cern, but,  rather,  the  collective  image  of  an 
ethnic  group  whose  political  leaders  in  many 
instances,  have  had  their  reputations  im- 
pugned almost  as  a  group.  After  all  one  would 
have  to  be  rather  naive  to  fail  to  associate 
terms  such  as  "Cosa  Nostra"  or  the  dreaded 
"Mafia"  with  the  Italian  ethnic  group. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  many  Italian- 
Americans  do  not  regard  themselves  as  an 
ethnic  group.  The  significant  point  Is  that  if 
ethnic  group  Identification  is  so  Important  in 
determining  public  questions  Including  the 
selection  of  candidates,  the  Italian-American 
ethnic  group  is  bound  to  suffer  the  most  from 
these  revelations  of  corruption.  Equally  im- 
portant is  the  possible  loss  of  confidence 
about  the  viability  of  the  political  process  by 
the  Italian-American  community.  Because 
it  Is  only  in  very  recent  years  that  this  group 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  attaining  signifi- 
cant political  Importance,  after  having  en- 
joyed only  limited  success  nationally,  the 
scandals  will  likely  Impede  the  political  blos- 
soming of  Italian-Americans  on  the  national 
level  at  least  in  the  immediate  future.  In 
the  history  of  this  country  only  one  Italian- 
American  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  (the 
Rhode  Island  Incumbent  John  Pastore). 
None  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Only  two  have  held  cabinet  level  positions 
(Anthony  Celebrezze  in  the  Kennedy  cabi- 
net, and  the  current  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, John  Volpe).  States  with  such  large 
Italian-American  populations  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  never  elected  Italian- 
American  governors.  The  numoer  of  Italian- 
Americans  serving  In  Congress  has  never  been 
large.  Today  out  of  a  total  Italian-American 
population  of  at  least  several  million  (esti- 
mates of  20  or  40  million  are  widely  exag- 
gerated) there  are  sixteen  Congressmen  of 
Italian  ancestry,  although  in  many  In- 
stances the  surnames  have  undergone  such 
modification  over  the  years  so  that  they  are 
not  recognizably  Italian,  ie.,  Fascell,  Minish, 
Daniels,  Dent,  Leggett,  Miller.  Indeed  this 
recitation  of  names  causes  one  to  ponder 
aloud  whether,  except  in  large  Italian-Ameri- 
can areas,  having  an  Italian  name  is  consid- 
ered a  liability.  That  Is,  outside  of  the 
strongly  Italian-American  neighborhoods 
Italian  names  may  have  a  negative  effect.  If 
this  attitude  had  some  substance  before  the 
recent  scandals,  is  It  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  It  will  not  only  persist  but  even  In- 
crease? 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation that  deserves  an  airing — that  is  the 
question  of  civil  rights.  During  the  hey  day 
of  McCarthyism  numerous  civil  libertarians 
raised  their  voices  to  protest  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation and  character  assassination  that  was 
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the  lot  of  many  left-wingers  accused  of  as- 
sociation with  Communists.  They  rightfully 
defended  many  Innocent  people  whose  crim- 
inal culpability  was  often  little  more  than 
imprudence.  In  the  same  spirit  one  would 
wish  that  some  of  these  same  civil  libertari- 
ans would  take  a  similar  interest  in  some  of 
these  politicians  who  have  been  associated 
with  alledgedly  criminal  activities.  Unless,  of 
course,  mere  allegation  of  association  with 
criminals  is  enough  to  consider  these  in- 
dividuals guilty.  If  this  be  the  attitude  then 
it  is  a  fiu^her  comment  on  the  Image  con- 
veyed by  Implicating  Italian-Americans  with 
underworld  characters. 

Only  recently  outgoing  New  Jersey  gov- 
ernor, Richard  Hughes  In  denouncing  In- 
discriminate release  of  tapes  which  impli- 
cated many  prominent  Individuals  on  rather 
flimsy  evidence,  said  such  allegations  in 
transcripts  were : 

". . .  foreign  to  American  fair  play,  we  must 
think  most  carefully  about  our  personal  lib- 
erties and  cherish  them  most  dearly  against 
the  threat  of  Innuendo  slander  and  charac- 
ter assassination.  .  .  ." 


NASHVILLE  STUDENTS  CITED 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  Nashville  Optimist 
Club,  in  observance  of  National  Youth 
Appreciation  Week,  cited  30  Metropoli- 
tan Nashville  students  for  their  scholas- 
tic and  academic  achievement  and  lead- 
ership potential. 

The  30  students  represented  23  public 
and  seven  private  and  parochial  schools. 
They  were  cited  as  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  their  schools  and  were 
urged,  by  the  Optimists,  to  continue  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  leadership 
offers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  the  Opti- 
mist Club  in  Nashville  in  connection  with 
Youth  Appreciation  Week  are  more  im- 
portant today  than  ever  before.  Possibly 
because  of  the  notoriety  which  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  tiny  minority  of  America's 
youth  receive  today,  a  large  number  of 
the  vast  majority  of  American  youth  may 
feel  their  elders  are  distrustful  and  sus- 
picious of  all  yoimg  people  today.  And, 
unfortimately,  there  is  too  much  reason 
for  this  concern  by  our  youth. 

Thus,  the  work  done  by  the  Optimists 
or  any  organization  in  accentuating  the 
positive  achievements  and  attitudes  of 
these  junior  citizens  does  much  to  clear 
the  air  of  doubt  and  concern  in  the  minds 
of  our  over-30  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Nashville 
Optimists  for  this  understanding  work 
and  to  congratulate  those  students  who 
were  honored.  They  are  representative  of 
the  vast  majority  of  America's  youth  to- 
day and  I  insert  a  list  of  their  names  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Joanne  Taube,  Antloch;  Ricky  Jacobs, 
Bellevue;  Donald  Johnson,  Cameron;  Arthur 
Hyde,  Central;  Allan  Smith,  Cohn;  Roy  Dor- 
rls,  Cumberland;  Larry  Foster,  David  Lips- 
comb; Melanie  Krlse,  Donelson;  John  Coul- 
ter, Dupont;  Linda  Overton,  East;  Tommy 
Green,  Father  Ryan;  William  Proctor,  Glen- 
cliff;  Vickie  Hood,  Goodlettsville;  Beth  Lewis, 


Harpeth  Hall;  Wills  Oglesby,  Hillsboro;  John 
Jackson,  Hillwood;  Glen  Creson,  Hume-Fogg. 
Billy  Denny,  Joelton;  Barbara  Crane,  Lit- 
ton; Mitchell  Garrlott,  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy;  Phillip  Worsham.  Madison;  Milton 
Knox.  Maplewood;  Larry  Carr,  North;  Richard 
Regen,  Overton;  Wendy  Ashcraft,  Peabody 
Demonstration;  Kenneth  Robinson.  Pearl; 
Delaine  Roper,  Stratford;  Margie  Nelson.  St. 
Cecilia;  Susie  Holzapfel,  St.  Bernard,  and  Wil- 
liam Bazell,  Two  Rivers. 


ESCALATION  OF  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  combi- 
nation of  last  Friday's  200-plane  assault 
on  North  Vietnam  and  the  futile  U.S. 
commando  rescue  attempt  indicates  an 
intensification  and  escalation  of  the  In- 
dochina war.  The  disclosure  of  the  com- 
mando raid  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camp  seems  designed  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  issue — the  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  Incredible  that  our  military  in- 
telligence should  have  risked  the  lives  of 
brave  men  in  raiding  a  prison  camp 
which  was  unused  for  several  weeks.  This 
vain  action  jeopardizes  the  life  of  every 
prisoner  of  war  who  still  survives  in 
North  Vietnam.  It  also  threatens  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

The  clearing  of  deserted  sanctuaries 
In  Cambodia  and  the  attack  on  aban- 
doned prison  camps  in  North  Vietnam, 
30  miles  from  Hanoi,  become  adventures 
without  purpose,  except  aggravation 
which  may  result  in  more  violent  exten- 
sions of  the  conflict  and  more  American 
dead  before  the  war  is  ended. 


REASONS      FOR      THANKSGIVING : 
WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA? 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Tribune  Democrat,  the 
Reverend  Don  Sease,  minister  of  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  outlined  some  of  the  resisons  we 
should  be  celebrating  Thanksgiving  with 
thanksgiving.  America,  the  land  of  the 
blessed,  has  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful 
for  in  spite  of  the  impression  the  dis- 
senters and  professional  detractors  would 
have  you  believe. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  being  proud 
of  this  Nation.  In  his  article.  Rev.  Sease 
waves  the  flag  proudly  but  humbly,  re- 
membering, respecting,  and  acknowl- 
edging God — the  source  of  the  bounty 
which  is  America.  Rev.  Sease's  article, 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  season 
follows : 

What's  Right   With   America 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  listening 
long  enough  to  the  prophets  of  doom,  to  the 
proclaimers  of  dissension,  to  the  pronounce- 
ments of  despair,  to  the  promoters  of  de- 
struction throughout  our  beloved  land.  We 
no  longer  identify  ourselves  as  Americans  but 


as  hawks  or  doves,  conseiratlves  or  liberals, 
hard  hats  or  students  or  militants.  We  seem 
to  be  passing  through  one  of  those  periods 
when  we  are  critical  of  the  nation,  commu- 
nity, churches  and  every  institution.  This 
week  we  mark  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims;  so  I  thought  It 
would  be  a  good  time  to  speak  about  what's 
right  with  America. 

Here  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Seventies — the  strongest,  freest,  most-com- 
passionate and  humane  nation  on  earth,  yet 
we  hear  so  many  assaults  on  our  way  of  life, 
our  cherished  values,  our  Inspired  traditions, 
and  our  national  character.  During  the  last 
10  years  it  has  become  fashionable  to  be  a 
dissenter  and  almost  honorable  to  be  a 
traitor.  Gen.  Eisenhower  said  we  must  never 
confuse  honest  olssent  with  disloyal  sub- 
version. The  downgraders  of  America  have 
tried  to  persuade  us  that  everything  we  be- 
lieve in,  everything  we  have  done  In  the 
past,  everything  we  plan  to  do  in  the  future 
is  wrong.  The  downgraders  are  willing  to 
shout  out  against  everything  that  Is  wrong 
with  America,  but  iney  are  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  see  anything  that  Is  right  with 
America. 

To  love  our  country  does  not  mean  we  will 
not  face  our  blemishes  and  our  problems.  If 
we  object  to  the  law,  let  us  amend  It;  but 
while  It  Is  the  law,  let  us  obey  It.  In  1837  we 
were  warned  by  Abraham  Lincoln  never  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  country  and  never  to 
tolerate  their  violence  by  others. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  flag  waver  and  to  say 
some  good  things  about  America,  for  more 
people  have  experienced  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  America  than  any- 
where else  on  earth.  Three  cheers  for  the  red. 
white  and  blue!  Don't  Jeer  me.  Join  me;  and 
let  the  world  know  you  are  proud  to  be  an 
American.  Those  who  love  America  must 
throw  off  their  apathy  and  speak  louder  and 
clearer  than  the  philosophers  of  jdespalr  who 
seek  to  tear  down  and  destroy. 

I  believe  America  Is  right  because  of  her 
founders,  her  foundations  and  her  freedoms. 
America  was  founded  as  a  Christian  nation. 
This  350th  anniversary  gives  us  a  good  op- 
portunity to  remind  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica that  our  heritage  Is  rooted  deep  In  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pericles  built  a  civi- 
lization upon  culture,  and  It  failed.  Caesar 
built  a  civilization  upon  power,  and  it  failed 
Our  forefathers  founded  our  nation  upon  the 
Christian  religion,  and  America  will  live  so 
long  as  the  Lord  is  our  God. 

When  the  Pilgrims  left  Europe  to  seek 
freedom  In  a  new  land,  they  saw  themselves 
as  making  a  holy  pilgrimage.  Anchored  in 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  their  first  harbor  In  the  new 
land,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  draw  up 
the  Mayflower  Compact.  In  this  document 
the  following  words  occur: 

"We  do  solemnly  and  mutually  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together." 

Our  forefathers  knew  they  were  building 
on  a  firm  foundation  when  they  built  upon 
God.  Just  above  the  name  of  John  Hanc<x?k 
is  written  the  founding  spirit  of  this  Re- 
public: 

"We  mutually  pledge  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  there  was  also  a 
declaration  of  dependence: 

"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

A  South  American  president  was  right 
when  he  said:  "South  America  was  settled 
by  men  who  were  seeking  gold,  but  North 
America  was  settled  by  men  who  were  seek- 
ing God."  Do  you  recall  the  picture  of  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge?  His  little  army  was 
almost  starving  and  freezing  to  death.  Every- 
thing that  they  held  dear  was  at  stake.  They 
were  fighting  against  seemingly  unsurmount- 
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odds,  but  out  in  the  snow  George  Wash- 
was  down   upon   his   knees   praying, 
is  the  spirit  that  built  America, 
lave  America  and  think  she  is  right  be- 
of  her  founding  fathers  and  her  firm 
and  also  because  it  is  the  land  of 
I  ree.  There  are  no  concentration  camps 
and   no  secret  police.  We  have  a  free 
where  every  man  has  a  vote  and  a 
However,  we  must  not  let  our  freedom 
a  license  to  do  as  we  please. 

is  more  than  a  precious  possession 
cherished;   it  is  a  workable  way  of  life 
practiced;  a  priceless  heritage  to  be  pre- 
1;  a  powerful  philosophy  to  be  taught, 
have  faith  In  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
t.  hope  in  the  future  of  our  country, 
toward  all  and  malice  toward  none, 
^eems  to  me  each  citizen  must  rededicate 
to  the  spirit  of  understanding,  pa- 
self-dlsclpllne.   compassion,   coopera- 
is  with  a  united  concern  we  face  our 
and  our  problems  whether  it  be  in  our 
at  city  hall,   at  our  institutions  of 
in  our  churches  or  In  any  commu- 
ndeavor.  Let  us  approach  one  another 
i4ork  with  one  another  with  appreciation 
'  i^ith   a  positive  attitude   to  build.   We 
lad  enough  ranting,  ripping  and  roar- 
tears  us  apart.  Let's  have  fewer  pol- 
and  more  statesmen.  Let's  practice  in 
relationships  with  each  other  that 
you   have   often   seen   in   print — 
fold,  mutilate  or  spindle. 

than  approach  our  present-day  sit- 
in  our  country,  city  and  churches  with 
may   we  approach    it   with   appre- 
rather    than    always   saying    what's 
let's  begin  to  think  of  what's  right; 
than   always   distributing   bad    news, 
n  to  spread  good  news;  rather  than 
a  negative  attitude,  let's  begin  to 
constructively  of  ways  we  can  improve 
tf-tghten  our  own  little  corner.  Let  us 
"it  is  better  to  light  a  candle  than 
the  darkness."  Very  popular  in  some 
are  the  four-letter  words  of  obscenity 
1  ulgarlty.    Let's    recapture    better    and 
aseful  four-letter  words  such  as  hope, 
1  ^ork,  good,  lift,  kind,  holy,  help  and  If 
l e — soap. 

pause  to  thank  God  for  our  founders, 

fdundatlon,  our  freedom,  let  us  be  glad 

Americans  and  not  be  ashamed  to  show 

each  of  us  express  our  faith  In  God 

committed  to  His  love  and  law  for  liv- 

;  Lmerica !  America !  God  shed  His  grace 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brother- 

I  rem  sea  to  shining  sea!" 


THE    STATUS   OF   THANKSGIVING 


SAYLOR  asked  and   was  given 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
matter.* 
SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
to  the  day  of  thanks  to  God 
was  proclaimed  by  President  Ldn- 
The  day,  I  mean,  which  was  cele- 
by  our  forefathers  at  Plymouth 
the  one  memorialized  by  our  an- 
at  Jamestown:  the  one,  in  short, 
commemorates    our    unbounded 
ience  to,  and  gratefulness  to,  a 
God? 
has  happened  is  that  Thanks- 
instead   of   being   an   intensely 
;  day,  a  day  of  prayer,  contem- 
and  gratitude,  has  become  little 
than   a  signal.  A  signal   for  the 
beginning  of  the  selling  season,  a  day  of 
'thanes"  for  a  day  ofif.  a  day  to  forget 
a  diet,  and  an  excuse  to  watch  football 


in  the  middle  of  the  week  in  addition 
to  watching  it  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  status  of  Thanksgiving  as  a  na- 
tional, family,  and  individual  institution, 
is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  repair.  The 
cause  of  the  decline  in  observing  the  true 
meaning  of  Thanksgiving  in  our  rush- 
about,  crassly  materialistic  society  is  all 
too  obvious.  One  example  of  literally  mil- 
lions should  suffice:  In  my  hometown, 
the  "traditional "  Thanksgiving  Day  pa- 
rade to  mark  the  "beginning"  of  the 
commercial  season,  was  held  the  first 
weekend  in  November  and  that  was  after 
the  seasonal  decorations  were  already  in 
the  stores. 

Compare  what  the  annual  day  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  meant  to  the  pilgrim 
and  what  it  means  to  too  many  Ameri- 
cans today  and  you  will  discover  a  chasm 
of  difference  in  mood,  style,  and  mean- 
ing as  great  as  the  difference  in  the 
Mayflower  and  the  Apollo  spacecraft  as 
modes  of  transportation.  Something  has 
been  lost  in  the  350-plus  years  since  this 
land  was  bestowed  on  our  forefathers  by 
a  generous  God. 

The  loss  is  not  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents;  nor  is  It  measureable 
by  other  means.  Our  loss  is  spiritual — 
nationally  and  individually. 

I  want  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  disre- 
gard of  the  true  meaning  of  Thanks- 
giving on  someone's  doorstep,  but  there  is 
no  one  doorstep.  There  is  only  the  vague 
knowledge  that  the  blame  lies  some- 
where in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals. Small  comfort.  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing, have  been  witnessing,  is  an  in- 
dividual and  collective  hardening  of  the 
heart  against  our  Creator. 

Today  there  is  a  logical,  scientific, 
statistically  sound,  and  computer-fast 
reason  for  everything.  Everything?  We 
are  the  masters  of  our  destinies.  We  chal- 
lenge the  stars,  we  try  the  impossible, 
and  dream  the  unimaginable.  We  think, 
we  act,  therefore,  we  are — the  end.  And 
all  the  while,  we  suppress  that  small, 
mocking  voice  which  reminds  us  of  our 
incompetence,  our  frailties,  our  stupidi- 
ties, our  incredible  follies,  and  most  of 
all,  reminds  us  of  our  mortality.  Our 
superspace  age  has  changed  the  face  of 
man  and  hardened  his  heart.  It  has  not 
changed,  however  much  some  wish  it,  our 
total  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  God 
and  His  grace. 

For  Americans  to  have  so  much  of 
God's  bounty  without  the  spirit  of 
Thanksgiving  in  their  hearts  can  be 
likened  to  adding  an  eighth  deadly  sin  to 
the  original  seven.  The  spirit  of  Thanks- 
giving must  be  reinstilled  in  our  na- 
tional conscience. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  wrote: 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

That  was  standard  doctrine  taught  in 
the  schools  for  decades.  It  taught  the 
child  that  he  has  a  Creator,  that  people 
have  rights,  but  that  God  is  the  source  of 
all  human  rights.  It  taught  that  some 
rights  are  what  the  founders  called  "un- 
alienable"— rights  that  no  man,  no  gov- 


ernment, no  dictator,  no  majority,!  nor 
minority,  can  take  away.  Such  teaching 
is  very  different  from  much  of  what  we 
see  being  produced  today,  wherein  a  be- 
lief in  any  ultimate  value  has  been  dis- 
couraged, 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  my  criticisms 
of  the  institutions  in  our  society  which 
have  helped  to  motivate  our  children, 
and  many  of  our  contemporaries,  to  dis- 
regard and  ignore  the  teachings  and 
principles  which  founded  the  Nation, 
Decades  of  materialism  compounded  by 
skepticism  and  nurtured  by  permissive- 
ness is  all  too  evident  throughout  the 
country.  The  citizen  who  believes  in  God, 
the  truths  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  repairs  to  prayer,  is  not  likely  to 
belittle  God's  gifts. 

The  blessings  of  this  land  of  ours,  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  the  blessings  of  op- 
portunity, however  imperfect  we  see 
them  from  one  or  another  vantage  point, 
are  blessings  of  a  love  which  man  does 
not  possess.  For  these  blessings  we  give 
thanks  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  we  begin  to  give 
thanks  for  these  blessings,  the  spirit  of 
Thanksgiving  will  reenter  our  hearts  and 
the  status  of  our  national  day  dedicated 
to  God's  grace  will  regain  its  true  and 
proper  place  in  our  society. 


THE  PEOPLE  S  LOBBY 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
hereto  for  reprinting  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  interview  con- 
ducted by  True  magazine  with  Col.  Curtis 
B.  Dall,  chairman.  Liberty  Lobby  Board, 
and  Warren  S.  Richardson,  general  coun- 
sel of  the  board.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  interesting  and  informative. 
The  interview  follows : 

[Prom  True  magazine.  November  1970] 
The  People's  Lobby 
(Note.— This  Interview  is  the  first  in  a  series 
with  various  sorts  of  pressure  groups  op- 
erating In  the  country  today.  Its  business 
is  not  to  make  value  judgments  but  to  per- 
mit the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
We  begin  with  Liberty  Lobby,  which  claims 
a  subscriber  strength  of  more  than  250,000 
people.  The  Interview  took  place  at  the 
Lobby's  national  headquarters  at  300  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an 
austere  Victorian  three-story  brick  and  stone 
building  two  blocks  from  the  House  Office 
Building.  Interviewed  were  Liberty  Lobby 
board  chairman  C!ol.  Curtis  B.  Dall  and  gen- 
eral counsel  Warren  S.  Richardson.  Dall  is 
73,  tall,  bald,  disarmingly  friendly  and  blunt- 
ly outspoken.  He  was  born  In  New  York  City, 
attended  Princeton  University,  was  commis- 
sioned an  ensign  in  naval  aviation  during 
W.W.  I  and  retired  a  colonel  after  serving  in 
the  Army  Air  Force  during  W.W.  II.  In  1926 
he  married  Anna  Roosevelt,  only  daughter  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt;  they  were  di- 
vorced in  1933.  He  Is  the  author  of  the  book 
'FDR:  My  Exploited  Pather-ln-law."  Rich- 
ardson, 46,  received  his  law  degree  In  1954 
from  Catholic  University  in  Washington, 
DC.  He  was  born  In  Rochester,  New  York, 
was  discharged  a  lieutenant  Junior  grade 
after  three  years  as  a  naval  aviator  during 
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UV.W.  n  and  Is  chairman  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Troop  Committee  in  Derwood,  Maryland.) 

True.  Every  lobby  wants  something.  What 
does  Liberty  Lobby  want? 

Dall,  Liberty  Lobby  was  envisioned  around 
1955  by  Willis  A.  Carto,  a  great  American 
patriot  who  Is  our  able  Liberty  Lobby  treas- 
urer. He  felt  the  American  people  needed  a 
lobby  to  compete  with  all  the  special-inter- 
est lobbies.  We  lobby  for  bills  that  we  feel 
are  good  for  the  American  people  as  a 
whole;  we  lobby  against  bills  we  feel  are  not 
good  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
We  are  the  people's  lobby  I  There's  no  other 
organization  like  ours  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
some  of  the  most  antagonistic  opposition  has 
described  us  as  being  the  most  effective  lobby 
In  Washliagton.  I  refer.  In  particular  to  the 
late  Walter  Reuther.  I  regard  that  as  a  great 
compliment. 

Teue.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  lobby 
In  Washington.  Where  do  you  get  It? 

Dall.  Liberty  Lobby  Is  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  modestly 
situated  Americans  all  across  the  country. 
We  have  no  large  financial  angels  whatso- 
ever. In  spite  of  some  contrary  insinuations 
by  others.  We're  a  nonpartisan  group  doing 
a  productive  and  constructive  service  for 
the  American  people.  We  opix>se  the  efforts 
of  others  who  seek  to  downgrade  this  coun- 
try, especially  those  who  prefer  a  foreign 
type  of  government  to  our  own. 

True.  What  are  the  wrongs  In  the  country 
today   that   you    feel    you   have    to   correct? 

Dall.  You  have  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
We  don't  originate  causes.  When  a  specific 
bill  Is  considered  In  Congress,  we  look  over 
that  specific  bill;  we  consult  with  counsel 
about  It;  and  we  decide  whether  or  not  we 
can  add  or  subtract  worthwhile  changes  In 
the  structure  of  the  bill.  There  are  many 
things  wrong  with  the  American  people  to- 
day, but  there  are  a  great  many  things  that 
are  right!  We  have  people  In  this  country 
who  want  to  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, who  want  to  raise  our  taxes,  who  want 
to  continue  our  expensive  monetary  sys- 
tem. When  we  find  the  reflection  ol  those 
ideas  In  a  specific  bill,  we  try  to  change  It  or 
stop  It. 

True.  What  Is  your  organization's  view  on 
Income  taxes? 

Richardson.  We  have  developed  a  program 
we  call  our  Tax  Equity  plan.  Briefly.  It  would 
place  a  tax  burden  on  all  Income-produc- 
ing, tax-exempt  organizations — foundations, 
churches  and  the  like — and  It  would  plug 
up  the  loopholes  for  those  multimillionaires 
who  pay  practically  no  taxes.  There  were 
many  articles  In  the  news  last  year  report- 
ing how  large  Income-earners  pay  merely 
nominal  taxes.  If  our  plan  of  Tax  Equity 
were  enacted  by  Congress,  the  Individual 
exemption  could  be  raised  to  $8000  per  per- 
son, and  up  to  $15,000  per  family.  The 
worker  would  get  the  benefit. 

Dall.  We've  published  a  book  and  a  tab- 
loid called  The  Great  Tax  Fraud,  which  de- 
tails this.  It  was  written  for  us  by  the 
distinguished  expert  on  tax  matters.  Dr. 
Martin  A.  Larson. 

True.  What  has  been  Congress'  reaction? 

Dall.  For  the  first  time  In  many  years, 
1969  saw  Congress  pass  a  tax  reform  bill. 
However  Inadequate  and  faulty  that  bill  is. 
It  reflects  In  part  our  principles  of  Tax 
Equity.  We  will  continue  to  press  Congress 
for  full   implementation   of  Tax   Equity. 

True.  What  Is  your  stand  on  the  move  to 
impeach  Justice  William  Douglas? 

Dall.  We  feel  that  Justice  Douglas,  in  sev- 
eral areas,  does  not  measure  up  the  stand- 
ards of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  behaved  In  a  manner  that 
should  cause  him  to  be  Impeached,  and  a 
more  capable,  more  patriotic  and  more  repre- 
sentative American  should  take  his  place  on 
the  bench. 


True.  What  was  your  position  on  the  nomi- 
nations of  Haynsworth  and  Carswell? 

Richardson.  I'll  answer  that.  Liberty  Lobby 
had  no  official  position  on  those  nominations. 
We  supported  both  men,  unofficially,  but  we 
did  not  have  a  vote  of  our  policy  board  mem- 
bers on  the  matter. 

True.  Why  do  you  think  they  were  de- 
feated? 

Richardson.  Just  *;wo  days  ago  I  was  in  the 
offices  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
talking  with  a  member  of  the  staff.  We  asked 
him  pwint-blank  what  had  happened  on 
those  two  nominations.  He  said,  "It  was 
nothing  but  politics.  Haynsworth  and  Cars- 
well  had  nothing  in  their  records."  This  man 
has  been  a  member  of  that  committee's  staff 
for  20  years.  He  has  access  to  both  the  secret 
and  public  files. 

Trub.  Colonel  Dall,  as  a  recent  visitor  to 
Rhodesia  you've  been  critical  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  close  the  U.S.  consul  there 
and  to  Institute  trade  barriers  In  protest  to 
the  racial  situation.  You've  said  that  this  is 
"an  embargo  against  the  policies  of  Rho- 
desia." 

Dall.  Yes,  and  the  American  people  are 
aware  of  It.  The  alleged  reason  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  stupidly  put  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia,  at  the  behest  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  reasons  not  too  difficult 
for  a  knowledgeable  person  to  follow.  The  ra- 
cial situation  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
problems  In  Rhodesia.  Actually,  the  commu- 
nist nations  who  have  been  playing  up  to  the 
black  man  have  come  up  with  a  lot  of  mis- 
statements about  Rhodesia.  The  black  man  is 
being  very  fairly  treated  In  Rhodesia.  They 
have  about  250,000  white  people  in  Rhodesia 
and  about  four  million  blacks.  There  is  law 
and  order  there.  Very  much  more  law  and  or- 
der there  than  In  Washington,  D.C.  The 
real  reason  for  the  sanctions,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  not  racial  at  all.  It's  money.  Control  of 
Rhodesia's  money. 

True.  Do  you  feel  that  support  for  Vice- 
President  Agnew  and  the  recent  defeat  of  the 
Labor  Party  In  England  Indicates  a  world- 
wide trend  toward  conservatism? 

Dall.  There's  a  very  definite  trend  toward 
what  might  be  loosely  termed  conservatism 
In  government  around  the  world.  I  think  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  had  a  craw  full  of 
Harold  Wilson  and  his  socialist-communist 
government  there.  I  think  the  British  busi- 
nessman, small  and  large,  and  the  British 
housewife  have  had  It  up  to  their  chins  and 
have  said:  "We  don't  want  anymore  of  this 
Labor  government.  We  want  a  government 
with  a  little  common  sense." 

True.  Many  people  believe  socialistic  trends 
started  In  the  United  States  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  elected  to  office  In  1932.  We 
find  your  Intimate  association  with  Roose- 
velt, as  his  former  son-in-law,  rather  Inter- 
esting. Did  you  agree  with  him? 

Dall.  I  certainly  did  not  agree  with  his  po- 
litical views,  but  I  was  very  fond  of  him 
as  an  Individual  and  he  was  fond  of  me.  I 
would  say  that  many  of  his  policies,  uh — 
he  didn't  dream  up  himself.  It  was  as  If  be 
were  the  gun  and  the  "ammunition"  was 
supplied  by  an  International  socialist  group. 
The  American  people  are  paying  through  the 
nose  for  many  of  those  policies  today. 

TRtTE.  What  Is  Liberty  Lobby's  stand  on 
replacing  the  Electoral  College  with  the  di- 
rect vote? 

Richardson.  Our  policy  board,  having  some 
20,000  to  25,000  members,  has  voted  on  that 
Issue.  We  are  opposed  to  the  direct  vote. 
And  we  are  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  the 
EUectoral  College.  We  favor  a  change  in  the 
system,  but  we  favor  the  Mundt  plan.  It 
provides  for  the  election  of  the  electors  from 
the  existing  congressional  districts.  Electors 
are  now  elected  by  the  entire  state  and  the 


Presidential  candidate  getting  the  majority 
of  the  vote  In  each  state  gets  all  of  that 
state's  electoral  votes.  Until  such  time  as  the 
proponents  of  change  come  up  with  a  better 
solution  than  the  founders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had,  we  feel  constrained  to  go  along  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washington 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  other  cre- 
ators of  our  entire  system. 

True.    How   far    to    the    right   Is   Liberty 
Lobby? 

Dall.  Most  of  us  are  what  you  might  call 
conservative,  but  I  use  that  word  cautiously; 
It's  a  hackneyed  term.  I  would  rather  de- 
scribe Liberty  Lobby  and  myself  as  confront- 
ists.  We  face  the  situations  as  they  are.  I 
don't  like  the  temporizing  that  makes  our 
national  debt  seem  less  dangerous  than  It 
is.  I  don't  like  euphemisms  which  compare 
our  debt  favorably  with  a  year  ago,  or  some 
other  opportunistic  comparison.  I'd  like  to 
see  our  debt  reduced.  I'd  like  to  confront 
those  In  authority  In  order  to  Improve  our 
monetary  situation.  I'd  like  to  confront  the 
people  who  are  selling  us  this  bill  of  goods 
on  so-called  racial  "equality."  That  comes 
from  those  who  advocate  one-world  govern- 
ment. There  are  two  branches  of  the  one- 
world  ideology.  There's  the  Pablan  socialist 
philosophy  that  comes  down  from  the  top, 
and  the  communist  philosophy  that  comes 
up  from  the  bottom,  which  really  Isn't  a  pro- 
letarian movement  at  all,  though  the  com- 
munists try  to  sell  communism  as  coming 
from  the  bottom.  Both  are  financed  by  the 
same  one-world  large-monied  group. 

True.  What  do  you  mean  by  "one-world 
large-monied  groups"? 

Dall.  Who  do  you  suppose  financed  ihe 
UrUted  Nations? 

True.  The  United  States? 
Dall.    You're    talking    about    something 
which  happened  after  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations.  Who  put  up  the  promotion 
money  to  organize  the  United  Nations? 
True.  We  give  up. 

Dall.  Who  put  up  the  money  to  finance 
communism  In  1917?  Or  before  that,  who 
put  up  the  money  to  get  Karl  Marx  writing 
his  little  book?  It  came  from  the  same 
source — call  It  a  one-world  money  trust.  It's 
money  that  finances  the  one-world  program. 
Both  sides.  The  fascist  and  communist  move- 
ments. This  trust  controls  almost  all  the 
monies  of  Western  civilizations  today!  That's 
why  I'm  a  confrontlst,  I'd  Uke  to  help  im- 
prove that,  but  I  must  confront  them  to  do 
so. 

True.  Can  you  name  this — 7 
Dall.    Oh,    certainly.   It's   the   Rothschild 
complex  and  their  associates. 

True.  They're  bankers.  One  thinks  of 
bankers  as  being  interested  in  makii  g 
money. 

Dall.  There  are  bankers  and  there  are 
bankers.  Some  are  interested  only  In  money. 
Others  are  interested  in  both  power  and 
money.  Our  Western  financial  program  hus 
been  largely  formulated  since,  oh.  1770,  by 
a  small  group  of  people  in  Europe.  About 
that  time  the  Illumlnati  was  set  up  by  Adam 
Welshaupt  with  bankers'  help.  Perhaps 
originally  It  was  merely  an  Ideological  orp?.- 
nlzatlon,  but  it  soon  developed  Into  the 
financing  of  wars  and  revolutions.  It  planned 
and  financed  the  French  Revolution,  which 
became  a  format  for  the  revolutionary  tech- 
niques and  problems  that  we  face  today  In 
1884  the  Fabian  socialist  organieation  made 
its  appearance  in  England.  In  1897  Theodor 
Herzl  started  what  is  called  Zionism,  dedi- 
cated to  colonizing  Jews  in  Palestine  aim- 
ing for  political  and  financial  world  dom- 
ination. These  two  different  philosophies 
converged  on  us,  a  new  little  country,  but 
very  rich  In  resources  with  a  very  productive 
people.    Soon    this   powerful   group   of    top- 
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>1  bankers  began  taking  over  our  country, 
have    controlled    England   since    1694 
the  Bank  of  England  was  formed — a 
ately  owned  and  controlled  bank.  JuBt 
our    own    Federal    Reserve    System    is 
vately  owned  or  controlled  system,  no 
what  you  may  read  to  the  contrary, 
central  banks  of  France.  Italy,  Germany 
other    countries    are    privately   owned, 
are  about  25  bankers  on  the  top.  The 
lower    level    does   the   talking   to   the 
of  Parliament  and  our  Cabinet  offi- 
here  In  Washington.  There  are  several 
levels — the  many  fine  citizens  who  run 
of  our  local  banks:  the  bank  around 
corner,   the  community  bank.  But  the 
comes  from  the  top.  Those  very  nice 
i  jhbors — friends    of    yours — that    run    a 
in    Springfield    or    in    Rockville,    you 
it,  they  must  follow  the  power  edicts 
the  top  level,  or  they'll  be  out  of  a 
in  30  days.  When  you  control  the  econ- 
of  nations  you  must  protect  that  con- 
.  The  media  of  communications  are  con- 
by  them.  Otherwise,  if  the  truth  got 
as   to   how  they   are   making  the   vast 
i,  on  the  various  i>eoples  of  the  world, 
game   would   be   up.  When   the  United 
was  founded  there  was  a  big  cost 
promotion,  for  promoting  the  one-world 
That  big  cost  came  from  the  top  holders 
very   large    monies.    These   world    move- 
have  to  be  financed.  For  e.xample,  I 
it's    well    known    that    Jacob    Schlff 
$17  million  or  more  to  start  commu- 
.  and  sent  nunaerous  commmunists  over 
flussia.  I  think  his  grandson  made  that 
c  statement.  That's  pretty  well  known. 
$17  million  was  a  pretty  good  deal.  It 
the  little  movement  off  the  g^tind,  as 
fere.  They  succeeded. 

E.    Why    would    a    capitalist    give   $17 
ion  to  promote  communism? 

.   They — the   international   bankers — 
all    the   main   natural    resources   and 
.^^kets   of   the   world!    They   want   all   the 
f  of  the  world,  the  gold,  the  silver.  They 
control  of  the  world  through  a  one- 
government.  When  they  begin  to  get 
.  at  that  time,  the  money  boys  and  the 
boys  wUl  be  allegedly  fighting  it 
There  won't  be  much  of  a  world  left, 
see,  they  want  it  all.  I  raise  my  eye- 
when   the  Chase  Bank  wants  to  get 
footsy-footsy  with   the  Soviets.  Some 
apparently,  have  got  to  do  business 
ve  of  the  best  Interests  of  the  peo- 
They  want  big  business  over  in  Soviet 
yet  the  communists  are  killing  our 
I  in  Viet  Nam.  Now  we've  got  to  cut  out 
kind  of  nonsense.   We've  either  got   a 
rnment  here  or  we  haven't. 

You're  saying  there's  a  conspiracy 
ternational  bankers? 
E(all.   That   word    "conspiracy"   has   been 
.  Let's  say  there's  a  world  plan  to  get 
rol  of  all  the  world's  governments  and 
to  control  the  world's  currency  and  the 
's  raw  material  markets.  There  certain- 
no  doubt  about  this!  The  people  who  put 
he  money  for  the  United  Nations  wanted 
control.  So  far  as  the  United 
ijons  standing  for  peace  and  this  or  that 
listic  plan — all  that  Is  aljsolute  nonsense. 
United  Nations  is  as  phony  as  a  three 
bill.  It  is  simply  a  device,  a  deceitful 
ce.  It  is  a  device  from  a  war-mongering 
to  entice  us  into  a  one-world  govern- 
and  then  one-world  banking  control, 
idea  is  a  concealed  operation  so  that  you 
others  don't  know  what  Is  going  on  until 
are  firmly  trapped. 

UE.  This  notion  of  yours  doesn't  take 
account  the  vast  power  and  interests 
[lant  corporations  like  General  Motors 
'ord.  The  Ford  Company,  for  example, 
great  sums  Into  the  Ford  Foundation, 
organization   that  promotes  good  works 
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Dall.  Who  led  you  to  believe  the  Ford 
Foundation  is  an  implementer  of  good  works? 

Trus.  We — 

Dall.  What  Is  your  definition  of  good 
works?  Good  for  whom?  For  the  Soviets? 

'niuE.  Philanthropy,  we  suppose,  and — 

Dall.  I  now  want  to  comment  on  the  Ford 
Foundation  you  mentioned,  because  it  is 
proof  of  the  deceit  Involved  in  the  opinion- 
making  devices  referred  to  previously.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  large  group  that  does  a  more 
unenlable  and  unpatriotic  Job  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  the  Ford  Foundation.  A 
personal  friend  of  mine  was  told  by  the  bead 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  In  1953,  quote.  The 
policy  of  the  Ford  Foundation  is  to  so  alter 
life  in  the  United  States  that  we  can  be  com- 
fortably merged  with  the  Soviet  Union,  un- 
quote. Their  overall  policy  hasnt  changed 
since  then.  Think  of  it!  I  would  like  to  see 
Congress  usher  in  a  full-fledged  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

True.  Do  you  favor  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage? 

Dall.  We  are  opposed  to  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income.  We  are  against  it  In  principle. 
We  are  against  it  because  we  cannot  afford 
It.  It  is  not  sound  economics. 

Trite.  How  do  you  regard  George  Wallace? 

Dall.  Is  there  a  George  Wallace  bill  com- 
ing through  Congress? 

TRtTE.  Do  you  automatically  turn  down 
liberal  legislation,  no  matter  what  it  is? 

Dall.  I  don't  think  we  are  that  mentally 
Inflexible.  It  Is  true  that  our  supporting 
efforts  are  preponderantly  for  conservative 
programs.  However,  we  always  keep  our 
minds  open. 

True.  Liberty  Lobby,  you  told  us  before 
this  interview  began,  has  opposed  Viet 
Nam  from  the  start.  Why? 

Dall.  Our  position  on  Viet  Nam  is  basi- 
cally that  enunciated  by  George  Washington. 
He  said  in  effect,  we  really  ought  to  mind 
our  own  business — stay  aloof  from  entan- 
gling alliances! 

True.  How  would  you  resolve  our  Involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam  right  now? 

Dall.  We  have  proposed  the  formation  of 
an  All-Asian  Anti-Communist  Foreign  Le- 
gion and  are  glad  to  see  that  this  recom- 
mendation has  been  acted  upon  in  part  by 
the  President. 

True.  Do  you  support  the  House  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee? 

Dall.  The  one-world  plans  of  the  inter- 
national bankers  are  inimical  to  sound  Amer- 
ican Interests.  Anything  we  can  do  to  pro- 
tect our  American  Interests  ought  to  be 
maintained  and  safeguarded. 

Richardson.  The  challenge  we  face  today 
Is  the  threat  of  worldwide  communism. 
Whether  communism  is  a  part  of  the  inter- 
national money  order  or  not  Isn't  too  mater' al 
to  your  specific  question.  The  point  Is,  we 
must  protect  ourselves  against  what  is  ob- 
viously the  source  of  attack.  When  you 
know  you  have  an  adversary,  the  thing  to 
do  Is  protect  yourself  from  this  adversary. 
The  House  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
exposes  communist  activities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  people. 

True.  We're  confused.  Who's  the  enemy? 
The  bankers  or  the  communists?  We  detect 
an  ambiguity. 

Dall.  There's  no  ambiguity.  The  enemy  is 
the  financial  one-world  plan  to  destroy  us, 
regardless  of  the  means.  Downgrading  our 
monetary  system  Is  their  number  one  effort. 
Number  two,  all  of  our  churches  have  been 
harmed  and  their  spiritual  message  dllut»^d 
by  apostasy.  Three,  education  has  been  made 
a  shambles  In  this  country.  Art  is  being  de- 
bauched. Music  is  worse.  Campus  unrest  is 
Just  a  facet  of  the  penetration  of  the  finan- 
(  al  enemy's  agents  into  the  various  colleges. 
It  all  comes  from  the  same  source. 

Richardson.  It's  a  technique.  The  com- 
munists feed  input  into  the  colleges  about 
ecology  and  future  horrors  which  have  buiii- 


m  frustration  because  the  solutions  are  un- 
realistic. Impossible  or  uneconomic.  Thus 
they're  conceived  to  assure  failure:  confron- 
tation  with  an  Etablishment  vtnable  to  re- 
act other  than  to  refuse  the  impossible  ar.cl 
impractical,  thus  resulting  in  violence. 

True.  Do  you  believe  a  cause  of  campus 
rioting  is  the  infiltration  of  student  groups 
by  troublemakers? 

Dall.  I  know  about  only  one  college  in 
particular.  That's  Princeton  University 
There  are  very  few  students  who  are 
really  responsible  for  the  so-called  disorders. 
A  minute  percentage.  There  are  professional 
troublemakers  who  are  there  to  foment 
trouble  and  to  cause  dislocations,  but  thev 
come  from  the  outside  and  the  question  I 
always  ask  myself:  "From  what  source  do 
they  get  aU  this  money?"  My  guess  is  that 
a  lot  of  this  money  comes  from  the  large 
foundations  such  as  the  Ford  Foundation, 

Truk.  What  is  your  ideal  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment? 

Dall.  The  letist  government  Is  the  best 
government.  This  Is  not  a  bill,  but  my  per- 
sonal feeling  is  that  we  have  wandered  far 
from  our  American  Ideal  of  government.  We 
have  too  much  concentration.  And  we  have 
been  duly  led  there  by  people  who  want  to 
destroy  our  type  of  government. 

Richardson.  That's  the  only  way  they  can 
do  It? 

True.  Why  is  Liberty  Lobby  against  busing 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance? 

Dall.  I  am  told  that  busing  Is  iUegal,  that 
Congress  specifically  prohibited  busing  for 
Integration  purposes  In  the  public  law  facil- 
itating integration. 

Richardson.  It  goes  beyond  that.  Our  Con- 
stitution— especially  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, the  Bill  of  Rights — could  be  sum- 
marized in  a  succinct  manner:  Americans 
are  against  force  or  compulsion.  Busing  stu- 
dents requires  compulsion,  compiling  some 
to  move  away,  compelling  those  who  stay,  to 
accept.  Liberty  Lobby  believes  that  the  tra- 
ditional American  concept  of  freedom  of 
choice  must  not  be  denied  any  group. 

True.  A  Liberty  Lobby  pamphlet  says, 
"Forced  integration  has  resulted  in  a  sharp 
rise  In  Interracial  dating.  The  great  majority 
of  interracial  dating  involves  black  males 
dating  white  females."  Do  you  see  this  as  a 
real  problem? 

Dall.  No,  I  don't  see  it  as  a  problem.  I 
think  It  is  a  part  of  a  program  of  interna- 
tional one-world  -'orces  to  downgrade  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  And  I  think  most  .  .  .  most 
responsible  colored  people  feel  the  same  way. 
I  think  it's  Just  a  facet  of  the  one-world 
plan,  an  attempt  by  the  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  tear  us  down  to  mongrelize  our 
society. 

True.  Why  do  you  oppose  sex  education  in 
the  schools? 

Richardson.  Liberty  Lobby  does  not  oppose 
the  concept  of  better  education  regarding 
sex.  We  do  not  object  to  the  idea  of  the  pure 
knowledge  Involved.  i'Jobody  objects  to  teach- 
ing the  academic  subject.  Liberty  Lobby  does 
oppose  the  teaching  of  sex  education  In  the 
schools,  however,  for  several  very  valid  rea- 
sons. First  of  all,  t.  -■  scnool  is  not  the  proper 
setting  for  .earning  about  sex.  Secondly,  the 
schools  are  not  permitted,  at  least  at  this 
time,  to  teach  moral  or  religious  principles 
in  connection  with  sex.  Third,  much — not 
all — but  much  of  the  sex  education  in  the 
public  schools  is  not  Just  secular  and  amoral; 
it  is  designed,  openly  and  unashamedly,  to 
destroy  all  of  our  classic  mores  and  moral 
values. 

True.  Liberty  Lobby  opposes  labor  unions, 
but  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  unions  who  comprise  a  strong  seg- 
ment of  the  politically  conservative.  Don't 
you  find  a  conflict  here? 

Richardson.  There  is  a  distinct  difference 
between   the   labor   union   leader — the   pro- 
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fesslonals.  Including  the  business  agents— 
and  the  members  of  the  labor  unions.  The 
members  do  not  agree  with  the  philosophies 
of  the  professionals.  But  the  aggressive  tac- 
tics of  the  professionals  in  getting  benefits 
for  the  members,  who  don't  want  to  be  In- 
volved in  controversial  issues,  perpetuates 
professionals  in  their  jobs. 

Dall.  Yes.  Here's  a  case  in  point.  You've 
got  to  remember  that  the  labor  unions  were 
very  weak  for  a  long  time  They  had  no  as- 
sets, no  Income.  They  had  difficulty  getting 
members  and  collecting  dues.  Someone  had 
to  put  up  the  money  to  establish  them 
before  they  had  any  money  of  their  own. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  the  labor-vmlon  plan 
was  a  well-thought-out  and  clever  device  for 
controlling  wages.  Control  of  still  another 
part  of  our  society. 

True.  Liberty  Lobby  Is  opposed  to  tax- 
supported  housing.  Who  will  underwrite 
low-cost  housing  if  the  government  doesn't? 

Richardson.  What's  wrong  with  free  en- 
terprise? Why  do  we  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment has  all  the  answers?  We  regulate,  re- 
press and  smother  dynamic  free  enterprise 
which  has  done  so  much  for  this  country, 
but  with  proper  treatment  free  enterprise 
will  do  it  again.  A  $30,000  house  could  be 
built  for  $20,000  or  less  if  the  private  builder 
had  the  same  tax  breaks  as  the  government 
project. 

True.  In  your  literature  you  say  there  are 
750  security  risks  working  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Who  are  they? 

Richardson.  That  was  some  time  ago,  but 
it  Is  Ukely  there  are  more  now,  not  less. 
The  famous  case  of  Otto  Otepka  revealed 
this.  Mr.  Otepka  was  the  clearance  officer 
for  the  State  Department  In  1961  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  He  was  told  that 
he  had  to  pass  certain  individuals  who  were 
not  eligible  for  clearance.  He  refused  and 
was  put  In  an  obscure  job  as  punishment. 
He  was  restored  by  President  Nixon  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  It  was 
Otepka  who  said  there  are  750  security  risks 
In  the  State  Department  as  a  result  of  the 
Administration  passing  individuals  unac- 
ceptable during  the  time  he  was  removed 
from  the  job. 

True.  Your  literature  alludes  to  homo- 
sexuals being  bad  security  risks.  Can't  a 
homosexual  also  be  a  loyal  American? 

Richardson.  Homosexuals  have  always 
been  security  risks  because  they  are  vul- 
nerable and  subject  to  blackmail.  That  has 
been  confirmed  time  after  time  In  recent 
history. 

True.  The  FBI  is  generally  regarded  as 
conservative,  but  In  your  literature  you  ob- 
ject to  its  methods  of  Investigation.  Why? 

Richardson.  We  do  not  approve  of  invasion 
of  privacy  by  the  FBI  or  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, including  Social  Security,  Internal 
Revenue,  the  Census  Bureau  or  any  other 
agency. 

True.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  wire  tapping  can  be  an  Im- 
portant tool.  Does  Liberty  Lobby  oppose  wire 
tapping? 

Richardson.  Liberty  Lobby  opposes  all  wire 
tapping.  Even  though  recent  changes  permit 
use  of  wire  taps  with  court  orders,  we  feel 
the  risk  of  the  invasion  of  privacy  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  with  or  without  court 
orders.  Is  too  great. 

True.  Your  policies  Indicate  a  nostalgia 
for  the  simpler  days  of  the  1930'8.  Are  you 
trying  to  roll  back  time  to  the  days  of  isola- 
tionism and  a  safe,  front-porch  America? 

Richardson.  We  believe  It  Is  the  liberal 
who  wants  to  turn  back  the  clock.  We  wit- 
ness the  parallel  between  the  degenerate  fall 
of  Rome  and  the  excesses  of  a  permissive 
America.  We  note  that  the  youth  are  far 
more  demanding  In  avoidance  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements, even  when  our  security  is  In- 
volved, than  the  most  outspoken  Isolationist 
of  the  Midwest  la  the  30 's.  We  most  Impor- 


tantly notice  a  trend — a  rush — toward  de- 
pendence upon  the  government  by  the  citi- 
zens, reminiscent  of  the  feudalism  and  mon- 
archies of  the  past.  We  simply  want  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  true  values  In  America 
and  In  our  society.  And,  we  believe,  if  we  do 
not,  we  will  wake  up  one  morning  and  find 
our  freedom  gone,  regardless  of  cause. 

True.  Colonel  Dall,  what  do  you  person- 
ally get  out  of  Liberty  Lobby? 

Dall.  My  satisfaction  Is  In  awakening  the 
American  people  to  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
country.  I  am  out  front,  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  I  hear  about  It  when  anything 
goes  wrong.  I  believe  in  our  heritage.  I  have 
always  believed  it  to  be  the  finest  heritage 
a  man  or  woman  could  have — America!  1 
respect  what  we  have  inherited  from  our 
forel>ears.  I  dislike  and  rebel  at  seeing  our 
culture  being  deliberately  distorted  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  group  of  very  powerful  people. 
I  do  not  see  anything  substituted  for  our 
culture  which  Is  remotely  as  good  as  what 
we  have  now.  We  have  talked  about  many 
facets  of  that  penetration  of  our  society  In 
this  talk.  It  is  important  that  Americans  be 
kept  Informed.  To  sum  up,  we  want  to  resist 
the  decline  of  constitutional  freedom  and 
the  escalation  of  anarchy,  through  the  legis- 
lative process. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  and  remainder  of 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Mailliard,  for  next  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 9;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PtTQUA,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  December  1, 1970. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuDE),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  1  hour,  on  November 
25,  1970,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  > . 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : 

Mr.  Patman,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Adams,  on  December  1,  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  on  December  7, 
for  60  minutes. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuDE)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  RlEGLE. 

Mr.  KuYKENDALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Hosmer  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HORTON  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Crane  ai  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Sebelius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Daniel   of   Virginia  in   two    in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House' Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  biUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  110.  An  act  to  amend  section  427(b) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be 
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pa  d  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
ev  ^n  though  the  member  does  not  maintain 
a  ;  esidence  or  hoxisehold  for  his  dependents, 
Eu  jject  to  his  management  and  control; 

i.R.  386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
Ui  ited  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
se|  laratlon  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
m(  mber  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Of  vernment  quarters  providing  he  Is  other- 

ie  entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 

i  R.  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 

Ited  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
paratlon  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a  prls- 
of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  In  a  de- 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
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R.  14252.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

of  Health.  Education,  and   Welfare  to 

m4ke  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 

and  activities  concerning  the  use 

drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 

1  rposes. 
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^Ir.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Se  eaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
ad  journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(a;  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.),  xm- 
de:  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
jo  imed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
Nc  vember  25,  1970  at  11  a.m. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Rf  PORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Jnder  clause  2  of  nUe  XUI,  reports  of 
CO  nmittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
foi  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
ca  endar,  as  follows: 

1  Ir.  CETiT.KR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Sei  late  Joint  Resolution  230.  Joint  resolution 
exi  ending  the  duration  of  copyright  protec- 
tloi  in  certain  cases;  (Rept.  No.  91-1621). 
Re  erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

llr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  16498.  A  bill  to 
pel  mit  the  sale  of  the  passenger  vessel  At- 
laTi  tic  to  an  alien,  and  for  other  purposes; 
wllh  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1622).  Re- 
fer -ed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

1  tr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts :  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  18564.  A  bill  to 
am  end  the  TarlS  Schedules  of  the  United 
Sti  ces  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
oli  'es  packed  In  certain  airtight  containers 
(R  !pt.  No.  91-1623).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
ml  .tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
th(    Union. 

1  Ir.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.l  I.  8539.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gre  ss  to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State  of 
Te:  ;as,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State 
of  Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land 
hei  etofore  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
Anierica  from  the  United  Mexican  States; 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1624). 
erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Sir.  SIKES :  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
fer ;nce  report  on  H.R.  17970;  with  amend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  91-1625).  Ordered  to  be 
prl  Ited. 

lilr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 

Rules.  House  Resolution  1271.  A  resolu- 

providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 

19436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 

a  national   urban  growth  policy,   to  en- 

1  rage  and  support  the  proper  growth  and 
elopment  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
is,  cities,  counties,  and  towns  with  em- 
phasis upon  new  community  and  inner  city 
de'  elopment,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lat  ng  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
ant   for   other   purposes;    with   amendment 
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(Rept.  No.  91-1626).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1272.  A  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  1147,  a  resolution  relating  to  cer- 
tain allowances  of  Members,  officers,  and 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1627).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2566.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233(a)(1);  to  the  CXtmmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2567.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  for 
the  calendar  year  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RECErvED   Fbom   the   Comptboixeb   Genekal 

2568.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  possible  by  buying  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  or  by  leasing  It 
from  commercial  leasing  firms.  Government 
Printing  Office;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2569.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  improved  laboratory 
equipment  management  procedures,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.    19855.   A   bUl  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the  But- 
ler Valley  Dam.   Calif.,  as  "Blue  Lake";    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ; 
H.R.   19856.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
91-514;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GRAY : 
H.R.   19857.  A  blU  to  name  certain  Fed- 
eral buildings;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  19858.  A  bill  to  provide  rules  for  the 
application  of  sections  269  and  1551  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  19859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
interest  equalization  tax  acquisitions  by  V£. 
air  carriers  of  stock  of  airline  Insurance  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self ,  Mr.    Jarman,    Mr.    Kyros,    Mr. 
Peeyer     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings) : 
H.R.    19860.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  assign- 
ment of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  areas  with  critical  medical 
manpower    shortages,    to    encourage    health 
personnel  to  practice  in  areas  where  short- 


ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  19861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  code  en- 
forcement grant  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  and  Mr.  Chappell)  : 
HJl.  19862.  A  bill  to  authorlsse  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Florida  Frontier  Rivers  Na- 
tional Cultural  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R  19853.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  investigate  and  study  the 
availability,  quality,  and  use  of  waters  with- 
in the  Susquehanna  River  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  19864.  A    bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic 
petroleum-based    detergents    manufactured 
In  the  United  States  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  be  free  of  phosphorus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  19865.  A    bill    to   establish   the   Long 
Island  Sound  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.   Res.  1273.   A   resolution   providing    for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17555)  to 
further  promote  equal   employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   McMILLAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nelsen)  : 
H.  Res.  1274.  A  resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia;    to    the    Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Atres,   and  Mr.   Ashbrook  ) : 
H.  Res.  1275.  A  resolution  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional Investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  1276.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
stationery  allowance  for  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nJe  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  wtre  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  19866.   A  blU   for  the   relief   of  Emll 
Glares;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  19867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
C.  Thome;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

448.  "ITie  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  restricted  dangerous  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

449.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed A.  P.  Glanninl  conunemoratlve  stamp; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WARREN  B.  KNOX, 
PRESIDENT,  COLLEGE  OF  IDAHO, 
CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  wise,  during  these  times  of  un- 
precedented exposure  of  the  dissident 
views  and  actions  of  a  very  small  minor- 
ity of  our  young  people,  to  keep  in  mind 
that  they  do  indeed  represent  no  more 
than  a  handful  of  today's  college  youth. 

We  must  keep  a  true  perspective  of 
this  picture  lest  we  sell  ourselves  and  our 
young  people  short — a  view,  I  might  add, 
which  only  serves  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  radical  minority. 

I  think  that  no  one  has  provided  a  bet- 
ter perspective  In  this  regard  than  Dr. 
Warren  B.  Knox,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Idaho,  in  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Dr. 
Knox,  speaking  at  the  44th  All-Idaho 
Congress  Banquet  in  Boise  on  the  ninth 
of  this  month,  delivered  a  most  eloquent 
and  moving  address  which  paid  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  vast  majority  of 
today's  college  students.  The  advice 
which  Dr.  Knox  offers  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  deserves  our  deepest  at- 
tention, and  hopefully,  our  sincere  prac- 
tice. 

Here  Is  your  college  student.  Listen  to 
him;  reach  out  to  him.  Argue  with  him 
when  you  think  he's  wrong  and  agree  with 
him  when  you  think  he's  right — he  expects 
it  of  you.  Take  new  life  from  his  energy  and 
his  enthusiasm.  Show  him  your  affection. 
You  should  be  able  to  recognize  him.  For  he 
Is  of  the  very  best  that  Is  in  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Knox's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Dr.  Warren  B.  Knox 

President  Ralph;  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
First,  It  Is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  ex- 
tend warmest  congratiUatlons  to  Klara  and 
Bob  Hansberger  from  Nancy  and  Warren 
Knox.  We  are  proud  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  and  to  take  part  in  the  recognition 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  by  a  great  State. 

When  Hugh  Wilson  made  the  suggestion — 
a  suggestion  which  I  subsequently  accepted — 
to  visit  with  you  about  today's  college  stu- 
dent, I  really  didn't  know  the  near  impos- 
sibility of  my  task.  Even  though  I  have  a  son 
in  college  and  ha\W  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
pressions now  and  then;  and  even  though 
my  occupation  has  given  me  more  than  a 
casual  acquaintanceship  with  hundreds  of 
college  students,  the  assignment  was  the 
most  difficult  I've  ever  tackled.  My  thanks, 
however,  go  to  Hugh  and  to  you,  because  in 
searching  for  ways  to  look  Inside  and  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  college  student  of  to- 
day. I  was  more  clearly  able  to  put  thoughts 
into  phrases  and  to  realize  that  my  conclu- 
sions more  deeply  confirm  what  I  have  long 
believed.  My  one  apology  is  that  a  student 
should  be  telling  you  how  he  feels  and  how 
he  acts;  how  he  performs  academically  and 
socially;  what  his  concerns  and  concepts  are. 
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Also,  allow  me  to  "qualify  "  the  remarks  I 
will  make  this  evening.  Nearly  every  citizen 
in  America,  Including  the  President,  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  about  the  "five  per  cent" 
or  the  "three  per  cent"  or  the  "whatever  per 
cent"  of  the  college  and  university  popula- 
tion that  has  chosen  the  way  of  the  extreme 
radical.  My  personal  opinions  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  who  have  written  millions 
of  words  or  have  spoken  millions  of  sen- 
tences in  support  of  the  proposition  that  vio- 
lence Is  not  the  ^^-ay  to  permanent  positive 
achievement — in  any  segment  of  the  society. 
Therefore,  let  us  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
additional  prime  time  to  the  radical  and, 
rather,  visit  In  general  terms  about  the 
"ninety-seven  per  cent,"  about  the  students 
who.  In  overwhelming  abundance,  are  those 
persons  we  know  who  are  in  college.  To  give 
some  thought  to  the  student  who  doesn't 
make  the  national  educational  headlines  but 
who  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
national  educational  copy.  The  student  who, 
since  1936,  has  quested  after  a  higher  degree 
in  the  New  World. 

May  I  further  qualify  thU  nameless,  face- 
less "typical"  student  as  one  who  is  attend- 
ing a  private  institution?  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  Ernie's  or  Bud's  or  John's 
ninety-seven  per  cent — it  is  precarious 
enough  to  speak  for  the  private  sector  and 
for  my  own.  But  I  am  sure  that  much  of 
what  I  say  could  be  said  by  aU  of  the  presi- 
dents of  Idaho  coUeges  and  universities,  pub- 
lic and  private. 

Well,  to  begin,  who  Is  he  (or  she)?  One 
last  qualification :  with  every  respect  for 
the  girls,  but  faced  with  the  necessity  to 
eliminate  continuous  references  to  "he  and 
she"  or  "him  and  her,"  I  l>eg  to  use  the  mas- 
culine as  we  proceed.  Who  is  he,  then — the 
gentle  scholar  of  yesterday;  the  not-so-gentle 
scholar  of  today? 

He  comes  from  an  ever-widening  spectrum 
of  socio-economic,  cultural,  college  prepara- 
tory, and  family  life,  and  he  reflects  regional 
and  national  distribution.  Gone,  perhaps 
forever,  is  the  single  stratum  student  body, 
whose  members  came  mainly  from  an  agrar- 
ian, father-dominated,  church  going,  seek- 
educatlon-for-education's  sake,  don't  ques- 
tion authority  background.  This  makes  our 
student  of  today  immeasurably  more  of  a 
challenge — educationally,  socially,  dlsclpll- 
narlly,  and  totally.  It  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  an  outside  adtilt  "public,"  many  of  whose 
members  come  from  precisely  the  sort  of 
background  Just  described,  to  understand 
him  and  to  identify  with  professional  edu- 
cators who  must  deal  with  him — educators 
who,  by  the  way,  also  come  from  this  same 
background. 

Our  student  is  a  warm,  wonderful,  re- 
sponsive young  adult.  He  is.  at  the  same 
time,  a  cool,  aloof,  calculating,  steel-trap 
logician.  His  observations  and  Insights  on 
current  social  problems  are  more  often  valid 
than  not.  He  does  not  feel  the  need  to  employ 
the  cobwebby  and  misty  rhetoric  of  his 
fathers  and  grandfathers — he  is  a  positive 
semantlclst  and  "war,"  for  example,  means 
exactly  that  and  nothing  else.  His  seemingly 
brutal  criticism  of  the  actions  of  his  society 
and  Its  members  Is  softened  by  the  great  and 
consuming  compassion  which  he  feels  for 
them. 

He  is  more  intellectual,  though  not  more 
Intelligent,  than  the  many  generations  of 
his  predecessors.  He  reads  more  words  in 
a  month  than  did  you  and  I  in  four  years 
of  college.  He  ponders  more  upon  the  truth 
of  My  Lai  and  the  future  of  the  White 
Clouds  than  you  and  I  concentrated  on  the 
Christmas  Formal  or  the  Homecoming  game. 
Other  than  having  seen  the  film  The  Grad- 


uate an  average  of  eight  times,  he  mostly 
shuns  X-rated  and  R-rated  films  in  town, 
but  flocks  to  the  screening  of  a  battered, 
scarred  and  mtUtl-spllced  1937  W.  C.  Fields 
movie  on  the  campus. 

Except  on  special  occasions,  such  growing 
more  rare  with  the  passing  of  each  year,  his 
personal  appearance  is  less  Important  to  him 
than  to  his  parents  and  his  professors  by 
roughly  ten  to  the  eighteenth  power.  He  can 
come  through  as  a  fashion-plate  but  more 
often  resembles  a  tin  cup.  He  dresses  for 
himself,  not  for  society.  Daily,  he  is  likely 
to  wake  up  and  to  don  the  first  articles  of 
clothing  with  which  he  comes  In  contact. 
These  are  likely  to  be  found  in  a  small  pUe 
on  the  chair  where  he  tossed  them  the  night 
before.  (Well,  at  least  he  was  neat  enovigh  to 
pile  them  on  the  chair ! ) 

His  religion  Is  increasingly  "show  me!" 
rather  than  "I  believe."  His  politics  are  con- 
servatively liberal — and  that  is  not  double 
talk. 

He  is  a  complex  human  being.  He  can  be 
an  aggressive,  stubborn,  persistent  know-lt- 
all.  He  can  be  a  docile,  creative,  responsive, 
delight  to  teach  smd  to  know.  Tom  Swift, 
Jack  Armstrong  and  the  Rover  Boys  were 
never  like  this  one  (and  some  of  us  can 
quietly  breathe,  "thank  goodness!")  He  is 
the  mirror  of  his  family,  his  neighborhood, 
his  town — and  yet  his  reflection  is  not  their 
reflections  at  all.  You  can  see  right  through 
him — but  not  very  far.  Sometimes,  he  ex- 
asperates you  beyond  the  bounds  of  self- 
control;  but  most  times,  you  want  your  chil- 
dren to  be  like  him — and  you  find  yourself 
wishing  that  you  had  been  more  like  him. 

What  does  he  believe — and  Ijelieve  in'> 

Today's  college  student  has  a  moral  code 
that,  If  anything.  Is  more  serious  than  was 
ours.  Some  of  us  went  to  college  when  young 
people  were  raised  to  believe  that  smoking, 
drinking,  dancing,  and  being  alone  in  parked 
cars  with  girls  were  wrong.  But  the  "morals" 
about  which  today's  student  Is  consciously 
concerned  deal  with  things  entirely  differ- 
ent: whether  we  raised  them  to  believe  It  or 
not  (and  I'm  not  sure  we  did)  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  war,  corruption  in  high 
places,  abdication  of  Integrity  by  otherwise 
responsible  officials  in  government,  education 
and  the  church,  glaring  inequities  in  the 
Judicial  system,  and  the  ponderous  processes 
by  which  adults  accomplish  or  faU  to  ac- 
complish reform  and  Innovation — are  wrong. 

Except  for  the  smoking — which  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  Is  handling  in  exem- 
plary style — and  the  dancing — by  which  the 
present  "who's  dancing  with  whom?"  system 
seems  to  have  been  temporarily  taken  out  of 
the  Devil's  hands — we  really  don't  have  much 
to  say  by  way  of  "code"  comparison,  do  we? 
Of  course  war  has  always  been  wrong.  But 
none  of  us,  at  a  time  when  we  were  nonpar- 
ticipants,  felt  as  close  to,  or  as  much  a  part 
of,  or  as  consumed  by  it.  None  of  us  felt  (or 
at  least  none  of  us  exiM-essed  our  feelings 
with  vigor  and  clarity)  the  overwhelming 
personal  responsibility  for  the  future.  Many 
college  students  today — the  ones  with  whom 
I  have  spent  thousands  of  hours  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night — are  really  fear/ul 
about  the  state  of  their  world  tomorrow. 
Rather,  they  are  fearful  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  the  leadership  that  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  do  not  blame  us  for 
leaving"  them  with  the  most  uncertain 
moment  In  the  history  of  man.  They  blame 
us  for  what  they  interpret  as  not  caring.  If 
we  do  care,  it's  not  coming  across. 

What  does  our  student  believe  In? 

He  believes  in  himself — the  doubts  he  has 
about  himself,  as  we  said  a  moment  ago,  are 
linked  to  his  future  responsibilities  in  areas 
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eadershlp.  To  be  able  to  see  tomorrow — 

to   confidently   plan    for    tomorrow   Is 

n  the  framework  of  his  self-appraisal; 

able  to  lead  In  an  increasingly  fragile 

fragmented  society  Is  not  as  easily  pro- 

d.  He  has  been  told  since  pre-school  days 

he  has  had  no  intellectual  equal  or  su- 

r  in  history:  his  recent  realization  that 

might  not  be  absolutely  true  causes  an 

-'onal  personal  trauma  but,  in  the  main, 

self-assured   and  self-reliant. 

believes  in  "the  system." 

this.   I  mean  the  total  system.  Com- 

I  know  its  faults  and  imperfections  is 

part    of    his    responsibility;    the    other 

is  coming  to  know  that  the  system  is 

fixed  for  eternity  and  that  he  can  help 

i^odlfy  it  If  he  will.  Criticism  Is  the  first 

toward  reform — and  today's  student  is 

minded.  Deploring  (or  ignoring)   the 

i  and  the  rocks,  gasoline  and  deto- 

devices  which  they  employ,  our  rea- 

student  knows  about   and   uses  the 

for    permanent,    positive    change 

than  to  opt  for  the  violent  and  tem- 

or    the   irresponsible   and    meanlng- 
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Pi  renthetlcally.  may  I  offer  that  we  have 
wisely  mis-used  the  word  "activism"  and 
unfairly  stigmatized  the  word  "unrest." 
of  the  most  Important  concepts  to  be 
learned  In  college  are  that  unrest  Is  the  nat- 
state  of  man  and  that  activism  stems 
direitly  and  logically  and  appropriately  from 
uiu-4st.  Heaven  protect  us  from  each  other — 
from   the  everunfoldlng  events  of  ovu 
brittle   existence   on   this   planet  if  we  dis- 
avow the  importance  of  activism  and  unrest, 
at  does  our  student  do? 
Overwhelmingly,  he  goes  to  class;  studies; 
the   library;    talks:    listens;    complains; 
questions;    drinks    gallons    of   coffee 
other    things);    loudly    praises    his 
professors  and  quietly  tolerates  the 
administration.  Occasionally,  he  marches  for 
environment,    sings    for   troop   with- 
drawal and  writes  to  Washington  for  more 
mppasis   on    the    representation    of   youth, 
of  these,  he  has  been  quite  effective, 
laughs  a  lot  and  he  weeps  some;    he 
good  and  he  hurts;  he  finds  and  loses 
;  he  over-socializes  and  he  completely 
wltl+lraws.  He  covers  his  walls  and  windows 
a  plethora  of  the  printed  word  and  the 
photograph — somewhat    alarming    to 
Irop-ln  adult  visitor  both  as  to  amount 
Els  to  subject  matter.  He  builds  or  buys 
sets  and  plays  them  at  a  decibel  level 
to    drown    out    the    one    playing 
the  hall.  He  worries — about  his  course 
and  his  exams  and  his  choice  of  a  ma- 
ield   of   concentration.    But   he   worries 
about  what  he  really  wants  to  do  with 
(this  is  quite  different  from  his  life 
)    and  about  whether  he  can  summon 
nner  resources  that  will  help  him  de- 
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lat  else  concerns  our  student? 

and   a    great   number   of   his   fellows, 

completely    outside    of   the    three    per    cent 

't   going   to   mention   again,   are   dls- 

There    are    some    superficial    dls- 

ns:    the   food   in    the   dining   hall 

as  good  as  Mother  defrosts:   the  foot- 

;eam  is  losing  too  much  or  winning  too 

I    (this    latter    complaint    hasn't    been 

1  of  an  Issue  on  our  campus  lately) ;  the 

tore   hides    the   books   behind   the   T- 

and  the  after-shave  lotion;  the  dorms 

8  Iways  too  loud  or  the  dorms  are  always 

let.  But  basic  dissatisfactions,  I  think, 

reduced  to  three: 

they  think  that  there  is  still  much 

for  Improvement  In  the  educational; 

-, — and,  they  are  right 

Id,  they  are  certain  that  the  govern- 

of  the  small,  private  college  is  Imper- 

they  are  right 

they   are   sure   that  four   yean   of 

higher   learning   experience   will    not    alone 
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adequately  prepare  them  for  what  lies  be- 
yond— and,  of  course,  they  are  right  again. 

These  are  the  areas  about  which  students 
and  faculty  and  administration  must  talk 
and  plan  and  take  action  together.  This  Is 
not  easy.  But  It  Is  easier  to  do  on  a  small 
campus;  It  Is  easier  to  do  on  a  private  cam- 
pus; and  It  Is  easier  to  do  on  a  campus 
where  Ideas  and  Imagination  and  enthusiasm 
are  the  positive  by-products  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Smallness  and  a  private  charter  are 
not  enough;  even  willingness  to  talk  and  to 
listen  together  is  not  enough.  The  secret 
ingredient  is  mutual  respect.  Boards  of 
trustees  have  delegated  complete  authority 
for  education  to  the  faculty.  Presidents, 
Deans  and  other  administrators  are  in  sup- 
porting roles.  But  It  is  students  and  faculty — 
partners  in  scholarship  if  you  will — who 
make  a  college  what  It  Is  and  who  hold  the 
key  to  its  reputation  and  to  its  potential. 
Back  to  some  student  concerns: 
They  are  concerned  because  they  see  in- 
equities (real  or  Imagined)  in  the  govern- 
ance of  the  college.  And  yet  they  know  that 
they  cannot  and  do  not  want  to  be  legally 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  and  for  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  operating  budget.  They  are  concerned 
because  much  needs  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  college.  And  yet 
they  know  that  they  are  not  yet  equipped 
to  be  the  architects  of  the  curriculum  or  to 
be  in  a  position  to  directly  participate  in  the 
employment,  the  retention,  or  the  dismissal 
of  faculty.  They  are  concerned  because  the 
traditional  administrative  system  is  a  power 
system.  And  yet  they  know  that  for  students 
to  attain  a  power  role  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  college  is  to  abdicate 
the  most  powerful  role  of  all — that  of  a  stu- 
dent. 

These  concerns  lead  to  frustrations  that 
are  not  easy  for  students  to  live  with.  But, 
most  fortunate  for  all.  students  talk  about 
their  frustrations — to  each  other,  the  way 
we  used  to.  But  now,  to  others:  to  the  Dean 
and  to  the  President  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  And  when  students 
come  to  us  about  reform  and  innovation,  we 
are  obligated  to  do  more  than  grant  audience. 
We  are  obligated  to  listen  and  to  talk  and 
to  listen  and  to  talk  until  we  arrive  at  an 
answer  that  is  best  for  all.  In  most  cases, 
this  sort  of  talk  isn't  cheap. 

Permit  me  to  Illustrate  directly  from  my 
six-year  experience  at  The  College  of  Idaho. 
Coming  directly  from  student  and  facility 
concerns  and  suggestions  and  with  admin- 
istrative support  considerably  in  the  back- 
ground, the  total  College  has  chalked  up  the 
following  major  achievements: 

— Net  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  equal- 
ling nearly  one-half  of  the  total  1964  faculty; 

— Complete  re-structuring  of  the  academic 
year,  the  curriculum  and  the  requirements 
for  graduation: 

— Securing  of  alliances  and  associations 
with  thirteen  universities,  libraries  and  aca- 
demic functionaries; 

— Elimination  of  all  but  four  two-man  de- 
partments out  of  seventeen; 

— Raising  the  percentage  of  total  faculty 
holding  the  doctorate  to  sixty-five  per  cent; 

— Reducing  the  student-faculty  ratio  from 
1:17  to  1:13  while  the  student  body  was 
Increasing  from  750  to  950; 

— Supporting  and  sustaining  total  reform 
of  student  government  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures; 

— Seeing  that  students  now  serve  on  all 
joint  committees  for  College  policy  and 
planning  except  one; 

— And  we  are  still  at  work. 

Our  concerned  student  has  recognized  the 
need  for  change  and  we  have  formed  a  part- 
nership with  him  to  bring  It  about. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  few  Insights  have 
helped  you  to  see  something  of  the  real  col- 
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lege  student  of  today.  He  Is  not  all  that  differ- 
ent  from  the  real  college  student  of  yester- 
day. I  hope  that  you  have  recognized  him  as 
I  have  talked  about  him.  Talked  about  him 
not  for  him;  he  Ib  the  only  one  who  can  do 
that. 

Here  is  your  college  student. 

He  Is  the  pride  of  the  family;  the  hope  of 
the  nation;  the  promise  for  the  future  of 
man.  He  is  among  the  few  slim  chances  we 
have  left.  We  sometimes  argue  with  him  and 
become  exasperated  with  him— but,  increas- 
ingly I  think,  we  understand  him  and  grow 
exceedingly  close  to  him.  One  day,  we  shall 
be  boasting  about  his  accomplishments;  vot- 
ing for  him;  entrusting  our  fortunes  and 
our  futures  to  him.  We  shall  be  bouncing  his 
baby  on  our  knee  and  listening  to  him  tell 
his  teenager  how  tough  it  was  in  the  seven- 
ties. We  shall  applaud  his  deep  feeling  for 
all  life,  his  fierce  loyalty  to  the  democratic 
process  and  his  inherent  sense  of  inteerltv 
and  Justice.  ■' 

Here  is  your  college  student. 

Listen  to  him;  reach  out  to  him.  Argue 
with  him  when  you  think  he's  wrong  and 
agree  with  him  when  you  think  he's  right- 
he  expects  it  of  you.  Take  new  life  from  his 
energy  and  his  enthusiasm.  Show  him  your 
affection.  You  should  be  able  to  recognize 
him.  For  he  Is  of  the  very  best  that  is  In  you. 


MOROCCAN  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Morocco  cele- 
brated its  15th  Independence  Day  on  No- 
vember 18,  which  marked  the  return  of 
King  Mohamed  V  from  exile  in  1955.  In 
the  years  subsequent  to  independence, 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco  has,  first  under 
the  leadership  of  King  Mohamed  V  and 
then  under  that  of  his  son.  King  Hassan 
II,  sought  especially  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  prosperity  of 
this  beautiful  land.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  these  efforts  have  met  with 
considerable  success  and  that  most  of  the 
goals  of  Morocco's  5-year  plan  are  being 
met.  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  King 
Hassan  has  sought  to  promote  greater 
regional  cooperation  with  Morocco's 
neighbors.  During  the  past  year,  differ- 
ences were  put  aside  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations were  established  with  Mauritania. 
In  a  series  of  meetings  between  King 
Hassan  and  President  Boumedienne  of 
Algeria,  the  contentious  boundary  dis- 
pute, which  had  led  1 3  a  brief  border  war 
in  1963,  was  resolved.  The  cause  of  peace 
in  North  West  Africa  has  been  better 
assured  in  this  decade  as  a  result  of  the.se 
efforts. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  note  on  this 
occasion  of  the  continuance  of  excellent 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco.  This  relation- 
ship is  rooted  in  history  and  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  agreement  between 
the  two  countries  to  the  1787  "Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Friendship"  which  is  the  long- 
est imbroken  treaty  relationship  in  our 
history.  The  United  States  is  proud  of 
this  record  and  looks  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuing friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco  in  the  yeai-s  ahead. 


t^ovemher  2J^,  1970 

IN   MEMORIAM:    FRANK   A.    WHITE 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    IHDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  Indiana  journal- 
ism came  to  a  close  with  the  sad  passmg 
of  my  great  and  good  friend,  Frank  A. 
White  The  following  editorials  from  the 
Indianapolis  dnd.)  News,  and  the  Mar- 
tuisviUe  (Ind.)  Reporter,  are  fitting  trib- 
utes to  a  man  who  will  be  sorely  missed: 
[From   the   Martinsville   Reporter,   Nov.   20, 
1970] 
Gatherer  of  News  in  Today's  News 
Frank  A.  White  has  come   into  The  Re- 
porter office  for  the  last  time.  He  made  his 
exit   from   the   newspaper   business   in   the 
morning  paper,  too  late  in  the  day  for  the 
afternoon  papers. 

so  the  writer  of  the  news.  In  a  way  one  of 
the  makers  of  it.  becomes  at  last  the  news 
himseU.  It  is  essentially  good  news,  not  that 
he  died,  for  that  announcement  was  ex- 
pected. It  Is  good  news  because  Frank  was 

*  iSf  d^^iptlon  of  Barnabas  in  Acts  fits 
Frank  as  a  tallormade  suit,  "For  he  was  a 
S^  n^n,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
^  faith."  There  was  also  something  about 
him  that  brings  to  mind  Diogenes,  described 
S^he  dictionary  as  "a  Greek  Cynic  phi  oso- 
Dher  noted  for  his  outspoken  contempt  for 
&  acts  and  motives.  It  is  said  that  for  a 
ilme  he  lived  in  a  tub  and  that  he  went 
about  at  midday  with  a  lighted  lantern  m 
search  of  an  honest  man." 

Frank's  stock  In  his  trade  was  his  note- 
book, always  ready  In  an  ample  side  coat 
pocket,  to  be  pulled  out  for  a  story.  He 
sought  stories  In  the  unusual  places  not 
covered  by  the  news  services.  In  P"vate 
conversation,  he  was  more  outspoken  in  his 
contempt  for  men's  acts  and  motives  than 
he  was  In  his  column. 

We  remember  him  just  now.  not  for  his 
opinion  of  people  in  high  places,  but  rather 
for  his  comment  on  the  nurses  and  doctors 
who  attended  him  in  his  long  Illness  in  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  in  Indianapolis  where  not 
long  ago  he  was  a  patient  for  about  half  a 
year. 

He  spoke  of  the  colored  nurses  with  their 
soft  voices  and  their  solicitous  care.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  there  were  such  people, 
and  he  knew  many  people.  The  nurses  came 
to  him  and  told  him  they  were  praying  for 
him.  He  knew  of  their  family  troubles  and 
of  their   church   life   and   generosity. 

Motion  pictures  frequently  show  newspa- 
per people  as  hard  drinkers,  profane,  and 
cruel.  The  makers  of  such  pictures  did  not 
have  In  mind  Frank  A.  White. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News, 
Nov.  19,  19701 
Prank  White 

Writing  a  newspaper  colunjn  six  days  a 
week  for  21  years  is  a  task  that  would  have 
daunted  many  men.  But  to  Frank  Allen 
White  It  was  a  challenge  which  he  met  with 
zest,  even  in  his  advancing  years  when  he  was 
handicapped  by  poor  health. 

His  column,  "The  Hoosler  Day,"  appeared 
in  more  than  40  Indiana  papers  and  was 
welcomed  by  thousands  of  readers  because 
it  was  exceedingly  well-written  and  thought 
provoking.  He  used  it  to  crusade  for  many 
worthy  causes. 

"The  Hoosler  Day,"  as  with  most  columns, 
was  a  reflection  of  the  personality  of  Its 
author  and  for  Prank  White  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  long  career  in  newspaper  work. 
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In  his  career,  as  in  his  column,  he  had  sup- 
ported his  country,  his  government,  his  com- 
munity and  the  religious,  civic,  professional 
and  patriotic  organizations  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

White  was  wounded  in  World  War  I.  After 
the  war  he  started  a  store  which  failed  for 
lack  of  business  because  of  his  refusal  to 
join  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Later  as  a  reporter 
he  oo\ered  the  trial  and  conviction  of  D.  C. 
Stephenson,  Klan  grand  dragon  In  Indiana. 

This  quiet,  unassuming  man  covered  many 
big  stories  and  as  a  correspondent  in  World 
War  II  was  on  hand  for  the  signing  of  the 
Japanese  surrender.  Although  newspaper 
work  and  column  writing  took  mvich  energy, 
he  always  found  time  to  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  for  his  church  and  for  other 
worthy  organizations. 

His  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
throughout  Indiana  are  grieved  by  his  death. 
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self  on  her  dying  couch  to  beat  back  the 
Hun. 

Throughout  all  of  lilstory,  next  to  love  of 
family,  and  perhaps  God,  there  has  been  no 
stronger  love  than  love  of  country.  This  is  a 
normal  human  trait. 

So,  what  Is  wrong?  Since  when  has  It  be- 
come something  to  be  ashamed  of  to  show 
respect  for  our  Flag  to  show  love  of  country? 
Are  you  honestly  embarrassed  to  be  a  good 
American,  to  have  a  true  human  emotion?  I 
can't  believe  It. 

But  I  do  know;  it  Is  getting  later  than  you 
think  and  It  Is  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  before  it  is  too  late. 

And  what  better  time  and  place  for  thta 
than  whenever  the  Flag  Is  passing  by— but 
stand  tall,  stand  straight,  and,  above  all, 
stand  proud  or  don't  stand  at  all. 


VETERANS'       DAY       ADDRESS       BY 
BYRON   B.   JONES    OF   SANTA   FE, 

N.  MEX. 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  those  who  read  the  Record 
a  Veterans'  Day  address  made  by 
Byron  B.  Jones  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  on 
November  11,  1970,  in  ceremonies  on  the 
historic  plaza  of  our  State  Capitol. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  who  attended  suggested 
this,  and  I  certainly  agree  that  it  should 
be  a  permanent  part  of  this  country's 
record  as  it  is  particularly  fitting  during 
this  time  of  questioning: 
Veterans'  Day  Address,  November  11,  1970, 
ON  THE  Plaza,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

My  last  public  utterances  were  made 
through  the  pages  of  a  newspaper  in  which 
I  stated:  "I  cried  today". 

The  occasion  was  a  parade,  and  the  dis- 
respect shown  our  Flag — I  hope  our  Flag.  At 
least  It  was  the  flag  I  love. 

But  that  was  yesterday — and  today  Is  not 
a  day  for  crying.  Today  Is  a  day  we  honor  the 
men  who  have  kept  us  free — a  day  we  honor 
their  dead.  No,  today  Is  not  a  day  for  crying; 
not  even  for  the  fallen.  They  want  not  our 
tears. 

So,  let  us  save  the  tears  for  another  day — 
for  the  living.  For  the  living  that  accept  these 
sacrifices  from  others,  yet  consider  It  old 
fashioned  to  have  patriotism,  love  of  country, 
respect  for  the  Flag.  This  is  what  is  said.  This 
is  what  to  cry  for. 

Somewhere,  I'm  sure,  there  Is  a  Valhalla 
where  the  warrior  heroes  of  bygone  days  look 
down  and  shed  soft  tears  that  they  could  not 
spare  us  this. 

It  is  true  that  patriotism  is  old  fashioned. 
It  Is  so  old  fashioned  that  It  goes  back  to  the 
dawn  of  civilization  when  the  first  city-states 
became  entitles  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Tlgres  and  Euphrates,  seven  thousand  years 
ago.  It  was  with  us  when  Solomon  was  in  his 
glory.  Rames  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power, 
and  men  and  God  warred  around  the  lofty 
walls  of  Troy;  it  was  with  us  when  the  star 
of  Athenian  splendor  arose  bright  and  burn- 
ing o're  the  plains  of  Marathon,  as  well  as 
when  that  star  set,  after  many  long  olympiads 
of  ascendency,  in  darkness  and  blood  before 
the  crumbling  walls  of  Syracuse  It  was  with 
us  when  the  victorious  legions  of  Macedon 
marched  to  the  carnage  of  Arbela.  and  when 
Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  raised  her- 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MISS 
FRANCES  BATES  McKUSICK 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    north    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  Frances  McKusick  was  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Jack- 
sonville Daily  News  of  Jacksonville,  N.C. 
in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

I  was  the  guest  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
in  Jacksonville  during  the  recent  general 
election  campaign  and  just  moments  be- 
fore I  was  to  address  the  members.  I 
was  informed  of  the  imtimely  passing 
of  my  good  friend.  Prances  McKusick. 
The  news  was  shocking  and  saddening 
and  I  departed  from  my  prepared  text 
to  annoimce  the  report,  for  her  passing 
was  a  loss  not  only  to  those  of  us  who 
knew  Frances  p>ersonally,  but  also  to 
many  in  the  audience  who  knew  her  by- 
line. 

Almost  daily  while  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  in  session,  Frances  Mc- 
Kusick sent  word  on  the  floor  asking 
to  confer  with  me  in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 
Our  conferences  did  not  always  develop 
a  news  story,  but  I  always  was  pleased 
to  respond  to  her  request  because  she 
was  a  true  friend  and  a  most  able  jour- 
nalist. She  developed  my  full  confidence 
and  the  stories  she  reported  to  which  I 
may  have  contributed  in  some  small 
measure,  were  always  informative,  ac- 
curate and  in  the  highest  tradition  of  tlie 
responsible  American  press. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  this  so- 
called  lame  duck  session,  I  now  atte.^t 
to  the  fact  that  Prances  McKusick  is 
missed  by  those  of  us  who  knew  her.  She 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  jour- 
nalistic dissemination  of  news,  but  more 
than  tliat  she  did  her  job  in  a  way  that 
endeared  all  of  us  to  her  as  a  genuinely 
warm  person  interested  in  the  immediate 
task,  but  more  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  her  fellowman  and  her  beloved  coun- 
try. 

While  I  did  not  know  the  members  of 
her  immediate  family,  as  her  friend  and 
as  one  who  represents  one  of  the  news- 
papers she  reported  for,  I  extend  my  con- 
dolences to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Marshall 
McKusick,  and  other  members  of  her 
family. 
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REASONS     FOR     THANKSGIVING 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
:  he  respected  Coluinnist  David  Lawrence 
:  or  captming  eloquently  the  true  mean- 
ing  of  Thanksgiving.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
penned  a  moving  survey  of  the  many 
leasons  why  Americans  should  give 
thanks  for  each  day.  In  all  of  history 
ID  nation  has  ever  held  the  promise  of 
i  good  life  for  such  a  large  percentage  of 
its  people.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  stated  the 
J  oint  well.  I  wish  to  share  his  thoughts 
fith  each  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

From    the    U.S.    News    &    World    Report 

Nov.  30,  1970] 

Every  Day  Is  Thankscivino  Day 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  do  we  remember 
ip  give  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  all 
t  he  many  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  as  a 
Ration?  To  name  only  a  few; 

Thanks  for  the  avoidance  of  a  nuclear 
^ar  and  the  continuance  of  world  peace. 

Thanks  for  the  absence  of  famine  in  our 
(^untry  and  the  abundance  of  food. 

Thanks  for  the  unexampled  health  of  the 
iation — for  aU  the  vaccines  to  prevent  dls- 
(  ase,  for  the  progress  of  cancer  research,  and 
i  3r  the  great  advances  being  made  in  the 
f  eld  of  medicine  to  relieve  many  forms  of 
4Iness. 

Thanks  for  the  Increase  in  living  com- 
fcrts — for  those  products  of  inventive  gen- 
i  LIS  and  the  techniques  of  mass  distrlbu- 
t  Ion  so  necessary  to  an  expanding  popula- 
llon. 

Thanks  for  the  achievements  In  commu- 

icatlons — the  miraculous  benefits  of  the 
1  elephone,   the   radio   and   television. 

Thanks  fcr  the  airplane,  the  railroad  lo- 
(iomotive  and  the  automobile,  and  for  what 
1  hey  have  meant  to  the  transport  of  goods  as 
^  'ell  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  travel  by  the 
1  .hole  family. 

Thanks  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  many 
ihdlviduals  in  our  midst  who  conduct  the 
(  rives  for  charity  and  for  the  unselfishness 
\  'hich  animates  the  people  who  respond  to 
1  hese  appeals. 

Thanks  for  the  dedicated  men  who  serve 
ih  our  armed  forces  ready  at  a  moment's 
I  ocice  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Thanks  for  the  courage  of  the  legislators 
•k\\o  have  exposed  the  corruption  and  mis- 
\  ise  of  power  by  certain  leaders  and  their 
1  lenchmen  in  labor  unions. 

Thanks  for  the  decent.  Incorruptible  men 
ind  women  in  the  labor  unions  who  so  con- 
;  cientlously  strive  to  help  their  fellow  man. 

Thanks  for  the  many  humane  employers 
<iho  do  care  about  the  welfare  of  their  em- 
j  loyes. 

Thanks  for  the  fraternal  spirit  that  stimu- 
lates free  men  everywhere. 

Thanks  for  the  widespread  recognition  of 
'  he  difference  Ijetween  human  slavery  and 
1  luman  freedom — and  for  the  moral  support 
I  leing  extended  constantly  to  the  millions  of 
1  eople  who  are  captives  of  dictatorships  in 
'  arious  parts  ol  the  world. 

Thanks  for  the  unsung  heroes  in  govern- 
ment— in  the  townships  and  villages,  in  the 
( it,ies  in  the  counties  and  in  the  States  as 
'  «-ell  as  in  our  National  Government — and 
J  ar  the  individual  service  they  render  us  all. 

Thanks  for  the  guardians  of  the  law  who 
iisk  their  lives  in  fighting  fire,  in  fighting 
( rime.  In  fighting  the  bidden  subversion 
!hat  could  destroy  us  from  within. 
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Thanks  for  those  Judges  who  do  dispense 
Justice  unlnfiuenced  by  the  passions  of  party 
or  faction  or  by  the  caprice  of  power. 

Thanks  for  the  men  and  women  who  teach 
In  our  schools — inspired  only  by  devotion  to 
the  siagle  cause  of  a  trained  youth. 

Thanlcs  for  those  who  serve  in  our  hospi- 
tals and  Institutions,  caring  for  the  sick  and 
the  handicapped. 

Thanks  for  the  devoted  persons  In  the 
priesthood  and  in  the  convents  and  in  the 
ministry  o''  all  churches  who  heed  our  calls 
in  hours  of  anguish. 

Thanks  for  the  parents  who  do  not  neglect 
their  growing  children  in  order  to  pursue 
their  own  pleasures,  and  who  recognize  that 
Juvenile  delinquency  must  In  large  part  be 
due  to  adult  delinquency. 

Thanks  for  the  thrifty  among  us  who  save 
and  by  their  example  teach  others  to  con- 
serve during  the  days  of  plenty  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  days  of  scarcity. 

Thanks  for  the  many  voices  of  reason  that 
rise  above  the  din,  mistaking  not  the  noisy 
clamor  of  the  mob  for  the  true  will  of  a 
Gk)d-lovln7  people. 

Thanks  for  the  freedoms  proclaimed  In 
the  Bill  o'  Rights. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  debate 
without  fear  the  most  controversial  issues 
of  the  day. 

Thanks  for  the  men  of  deep  conviction 
who  do  not  regard  the  winning  of  an  elec- 
tion as  in  Itself  worth  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple to  expediency. 

Thanks  for  the  continuing  benefits  we  re- 
ceive each  year  from  the  teachings  of  our 
forefathers — particularly  the  written  Consti- 
tution that  must  guide  the  nation  as  we  try 
to  solve  current  problems  at  home  and 
abroad  through  the  processes  of  reason. 

Thanks  for  those  churchmen  whose  voices 
rise  above  tlie  secular  bedlam  as  they  en- 
courage U3  to  seek  Divine  guidance. 

Thanks  for  helping  us  to  maintain  an  un- 
swerving belief  in  the  Innate  morality  of 
man  and  iu  the  tenets  of  our  Judeo-Chrls- 
tian  philosophy. 

Every  day  can  be  Thanksgiving  Day. 


1961  TO  1970,  THE  FARMERS  WOR3T 
9  YEARS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
reading  Frank  M.  LeRoux's  "1961  to  1970, 
The  Farmer's  Worst  Nine  Years"  and  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  Mr.  LeRoux's 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
them  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

He  shows  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  the  farmers  in  this  quo- 
tation: 

At  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
President  a.sked  Industry  to  produce  in  an  all 
out  effort  to  win  the  war  and  industry  per- 
formed magnificently.  When  the  war  was 
over,  the  United  States  government  paid  ap- 
proximately 55  billion  dollars  in  subsidy  to 
Industry  to  retool  and  get  business  back  to 
normal  trade  channels. 

The  government,  at  the  same  time,  asked 
the  American  farmer  to  produce  for  an  all 
out  war  effort  and  he  too  performed  mag- 
nificently. But  when  the  war  was  over  the 
farmer  was  left  with  all  of  his  technological 
Improvements  and  expanded  acres  without 
any  of  the  adjustments  that  business  had 
received  to  get  back  to  a  normal  operation. 

From  then  on  the  farmer  was  faced  with 
the  competition  from  a  production  geared 
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to  a  world  war  and  the  lack  of  adjustment 
when  It  was  so  necessary  has  been  costly  to 
the  farming  indxistry  since  that  time,  and 
in  turn,  to  the  entire  United  States. 

Why  has  the  goverrunent  continually  re- 
fused to  face  up  to  the  tragic  inequitable 
economic  conditions  that  exist  In  American 
Agriculture  when  compared  to  the  same  eco- 
nomic standards  with  comparable  indus- 
tries? 

It  wasn't  long  after  the  change  of  admin- 
istrations tn  1961  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  started  Its  propaganda  about 
the  greatest  prosperity  In  the  history  of 
American  farming.  The  Department  must 
have  felt  that  if  this  statement  was  repeated 
often  enough  that  even  the  farmers  would 
believe  it. 

This  propaganda  onslaught  continued 
during  the  years  I  was  In  Washington  and 
the  wooing  of  the  consumer  vote  actually, 
to  the  long  range  detriment  of  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer,  took  on  major 
proportions. 

The  Secretary  was  so  persuasive  that  he 
convinced  a  great  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  that  the  American  farmer 
actually  never  had  it  so  good.  The  admin- 
istration even  went  so  far  as  to  boast  that 
not  only  were  the  farmers  having  the  great- 
est prosperity  in  the  history  of  American 
agriculture,  but  that  every  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  was  better  than  at  any 
otlier  period  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Agriculture,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  shared 
but  little  in  our  startling  national  prosperity 
and  every  chance  the  farmer  has  had  to  re- 
ceive the  least  bit  of  improvement  in  his  in- 
come, his  prices  are  beaten  back  by  govern- 
ment agriculture  by  one  means  or  another. 
This  has  been  the  constant  practice  and  still 
continues  behind  the  scenes. 

The  American  fanner  has  not  shared  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  times,  but  rather  has  been 
forced  Into  the  position  of  subsidizing  the 
U.S.  economy. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOWS  GREAT 
COURAGE  IN  ORDERING  RAID 
AGAINST  A  FOW  CAMP  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekend 
raid  against  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  in 
North  Vietnam  has  vividly  demonstrated 
to  the  world  America's  concern  for  the 
deplorable  conditions  under  which  Hanoi 
holds  American  soldiers  captive. 

I  believe  it  took  great  courage  for 
President  Nixon  to  order  that  this  mis- 
sion be  carried  out,  and  it  is  a  mark  of 
his  compassion  for  the  American  prison- 
ers. The  North  Vietnamese  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions  regarding  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  horrible  suffering  of  these  pris- 
oners has  been  well  documented. 

The  President  has  rightfully  served 
notice  on  Hanoi  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  such  transgressions  of  interna- 
tional law.  Proper  treatment  of  POW's 
should  be  a  matter  of  simple  humanity. 

Tills  action  does  not  mean  a  widening 
of  the  war.  It  was  a  limited  action  taken 
for  a  specific  and  humane  objective.  If 
Hanoi  responds  with  better  treatment  for 
our  POW's,  then  that  objective  will  have 
been  achieved. 
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THE  MYTH— AND  RACKET— OF  AIR 
FARE  BARGAINS 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24.  1970 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret 
that  hard  times  have  come  upon  the 
US.  airline  industry.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  recent  profit  and  loss  statements 
of  the  carriers  to  see  that  the  picture 
has  been  less   than   encouraging. 

Given  a  reasonable  climate  in  which 
to  recuperate,  however,  I  am  confident 
that  the  U.S.  airlines  could  turn  the  cor- 
ner and  work  their  way  out  of  their  cur- 
rent economic  difficulties.  The  present 
Uimate  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
healthy,  however.  It  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  chaliman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  "chaotic." 

In  an  article  recently  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  and  written  by 
Ralph  de  Toledano  this  imhealthy  cli- 
mate Is  probed  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  the  thunderheads  will  con- 
tinue to  gather  and  wreak  their  stormy 
havoc  on  the  industi-y  until  an  order  of 
priorities  is  firmly  established  and  set 
forth. 

The  issue  is  basic.  Do  we  wish  to  have 
In  this  country  a  viable  scheduled  airline 
service  which  is  responsible  to  small 
communities  as  well  as  large  in  peak 
periods  as  well  as  lean  seasons  or  do  we, 
in  the  name  of  "consumerism"  wish  to 
tuin  the  nonscheduled  and  scheduled 
air  carriers  loose  on  each  other  for  the 
lowest  buck  and  encourage  the  in- 
evitable plague  on  both  their  houses? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  de  Toleda- 
no's  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Myth — and  Racket — of  Air  Fare 
Bargains 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
In  the  shop  talk  of  returning  vacationers, 
there  Is  one  little  litany  that  turns  me  off 
completely.  It  comes  from  some  of  the  people 
who  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Europe,  and  they 
are  full  of  the  bargain  they  got  by  going  on 
a  chartered  flight.  They  talk  as  If  they  had 
done  the  scheduled  airlines  In  the  eye,  and 
on  the  face  of  it,  what  the  supplementals 
charged,  all  too  often  illegally,  was  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  going  price  on  the  estab- 
lished runs.  But  the  people  who  will  pay  for 
that  "bargain"  are  not  the  stockholders  of 
Pan  Am,  TWA  or  the  European  carriers.  It 
will  be  the  man  or  woman  who  travels 
regularly. 

Among  others,  this  means  yours  truly. 
Which  is  why  I  am  up  in  arms,  not  so  much 
at  the  non-scheds — they're  simply  out  for 
the  tourist  buck — but  at  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  which,  with  many  pious 
declarations  about  the  right  of  consumers, 
started  all  the  trouble  and  is  trying  to  make 
it  worse.  To  be  personal  about  it,  I  spend 
about  one-third  of  every  year  moving  about. 
Winter  or  summer,  I  can  pick  up  a  phone 
and  get  a  plane  reservation  to  Rome  or  Los 
.\ngeles  or  any  major  city.  If  I  want  to  go 
to  West  Overshoes,  Iowa,  there  are  flights  to 
get  me  there,  even  though  the  airlines  usual- 
ly lose  money  on  the  less  frequently  traveled 
routes. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  works.  The  sched- 
uled airlines,  which  maintain  offices  all  over 
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the  country  and  around  the  world  at  con- 
siderable expense  for  my  convenience  as  well 
as  yours — and  elaborate  facilities  at  all  air- 
ports to  service  their  planes — work  out  their 
rates  so  that  the  heavily  traveled  routes, 
their  profit  makers,  carry  the  cost  of  the  un- 
profitable runs  that  must  be  maintained  if 
America  Is  to  continue  having  the  greatest 
air  transport  service  In  the  world.  The  peak 
season  for  the  North  Atlantic  service  also 
carries  the  slack  season  during  the  winter 
when  half-empty  planes  would  otherwise  be 
uneconomical. 

Not  so  the  non-scheds.  They  operate  al- 
most exclusively  during  the  peak  season, 
skimming  off  the  cream.  They  do  not  have 
the  expense  of  maintaining  ticket  offices  or 
of  building  and  manning  expensive  air  ter- 
minal facilities. 

Their  planes  run  full,  or  almost  full,  with 
three  or  four  different  "charter"  groups  if 
necessary.  Their  profits  are  great,  and  last 
summer,  they  were  able  to  grab  68.2  per  cent 
of  the  New  York  to  Frankfurt  travel  on 
American  flag  carriers,  63.7  per  cent  of  the 
California  to  Europe  business,  67.4  per  cent 
of  the  New  York  to  Amsterdam  run — to  cite 
but  a  few  examples. 

In  part,  as  a  result  of  this  situation,  the 
airlines  saw  a  drop  in  proflts  from  $417 
million  in  1967  to  $147  million  in  1969.  In 
1970,  they  have  been  running  at  a  loss.  This 
has  led  to  the  laying  off  of  6,000  people  so 
far  this  year  on  airline  payrolls.  And  it  will 
mean  that  the  scheduled  airlines,  unless  they 
are  to  run  at  a  whopping  loss  In  the  future, 
will  be  forced  to  suspend  many  necessary  but 
unprofltable  routes  domestically,  and  to  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  their  flights.  The  loser 
win  be  the  consumer  that  the  CAB  pretends 
it  is  protecting — the  millions  of  Americans 
who  fly  for  business  and  pleasure  the  year 
round,  who  want  to  be  able  to  fly  to  smaller 
cities  on  direct  flights. 

The  scheduled  airlines  could  get  along  with 
the  non-scheds,  the  so-called  "supplemen- 
tals," if  the  laws  governing  their  operation 
were  observed,  even  though  the  scheduled 
airlines  are  compelled  to  provide  continuing 
service  and  the  non-scheds  are  not.  The  law 
states  very  clearly  that  "supplemental" 
flights  are  to  be  available  only  to  an  orga- 
nization that  takes  over  the  whole  plane  or 
to  so  called  "affinity  groups" — members  of 
bona  fide  organizations  who  band  together 
to  travel  at  the  reduced  rates  of  a  charter. 
At  the  time  of  the  flight,  membership  must 
be  of  at  least  six  months'  duration.  A  study 
by  the  Louis  Harris  Poll  shows,  however,  that 
these  regulations  are  widely  flouted.  A 
quarter  of  the  charter  travelers  had  been 
members  of  their  "affinity  group"  for  less 
than  six  months,  54  per  cent  less  than  a  year, 
and  79  per  cent  had  Joined  simply  to  get 
a  cheap  trip  abroad. 

The  CAB'S  Bureau  of  Enforcement  has  also 
noted  that  "almost  anyone  from  the  general 
public  can  participate  on  many  of  the  char- 
ters merely  by  paying  a  nominal  membership 
fee  with  no  real  membership  requirements" — 
a  statement  corroborated  by  the  New  York 
Times,  whose  reporters  wandered  into  travel 
agencies,  signed  a  membership  card  to  a 
paper  organization,  and  qualifled  for  a 
"charter"  flight. 

And  now  the  CAB.  which  professes  to  be 
helpless  to  require  enforcement,  wants  to 
soften  these  restrictions  even  more,  think- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  "consumer."  If  the 
CAB  succeeds,  air  travel  in  the  United  States 
will  never  be  the  same.  I'll  remember  this 
the  next  time  I  have  to  fly  to.  let's  say,  a 
small  city  In  Ohio,  and  discover  that  only 
one  or  two  planes  a  week  fly  there.  Unless 
Congress  proposes  to  subsidize  the  air  trans- 
port Industry,  that's  exactly  what  will 
happen. 
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OUR  CONSTITUTION  AND  WHAT  IT 
MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age,  we  often 
see  portrayed  as  the  youth  of  America 
the  disruptive  elements  who  make  excit- 
ing news  on  television.  Fortunately  this 
picture  represents  only  a  rather  small 
minority  of  American  youth. 

The  great  majority  of  the  young  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  are 
dedicated  young  people.  They  recognize 
the  problems  which  must  be  overcome 
in  this  society  of  ours  and  most  believe 
that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  improve  in  the  lot  of  mankind.  Tliis 
vast  majority  of  young  people,  I  am  con- 
vinced, are  determined  to  attain  these 
improvements  working  within  the  politi- 
cal system  with  dedicated  personal  ac- 
tion to  their  communities  and  their  fel- 
low man. 

In  order  to  help  place  the  attitudes  of 
youth  in  their  proper  perspective,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  an  essay  which  im- 
pressed me  tremendously.  This  was  writ- 
ten by  a  yoimg  student  at  Quincy  Jimior- 
Senior  High  School  for  a  constitutional 
observance  contest  conducted  recently  by 
the  Masonic  Lodges  of  Plumas  County, 
Calif.,  one  of  the  20  counties  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent.  Pam's  essay  was 
the  winner  in  this  competition  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  you  will  pause  a  minute  to 
consider  her  analysis  of  the  preamble  of 
this  Nation's  Constitution  especially  as 
it  affects  each  of  our  citizens  today,  you 
will.  I  am  sure,  agree  that  Pam's  efforts 
are  outstanding  and  most  deserving  of 
tliis  recognition.  I  request  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  Pam  Bodenham's  essay  "Our 
Constitution  and  What  It  Means  to  Me." 
Our  CoNSTrruTiON  and  What  It  Means  to 
Me 
(By  Pam  Bodenham) 
"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  prosperity.  .  .  ." 

To  me,  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  ex- 
plains the  theme  of  this  essay.  It  tells  the 
reason  behind  the  writing  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. If  I  took  it  apart,  piece  by  piece,  maybe 
I  can  express  my  feelings. 

Our  government  belongs  to  the  people,  is 
run  by  us,  and  we  can  make  life  more  en- 
joyable or  liveable.  All  citizens  have  this 
right  because  our  ancestors  won  their  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain. 

After  we  won  our  independence,  our  coun- 
try was  far  from  being  a  "perfect  union."  In- 
stead, we  had  a  "league  of  friendship"  among 
the  states.  The  states  started  fighting  and 
there  was  danger  that  some  states  might 
pull  away.  The  great  leaders  of  this  time  got 
together  and  decided  to  write  up  a  new- 
plan  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union," 
That  is  how  we  got  our  Constitution. 

These  ancestors  must  have  foreseen  in- 
justices that  could  become  in  the  future,  for 
they  gave  us  a  system  of  laws  and  courts 
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thdt  protect  us.  Now  every  American  citizen 
:  ssured  of  equal  "justice"'  under  law. 
I  eople  in  the  United  States  live  without 
and  violence  within  our  country  because 
htn  disagreements  arise  the  national  gov- 
rpnent  has  the  right  to  settle  their  dis- 
ts  Justly.  So  we  are  '•insured  do- 
tranquility." 
Resides  keeping  things  peaceful  at  home 
have  to  be  strong  enough  to  keep  enemy 
ons  from  conquering  us  and  taking  away 
ythlng  our  forefathers  worked  for.  So 
provide  for  the  common  defense"  they  set 
a  system  to  protect  us.  Right  now  it's 
the  militaiT'.  People  who  dodge  the 
and  try  to  avoid  fighting  a  war  are  only 
ig  against  the  basics  with  which  this  gov- 
survives.  This  is  a  democracy  and  all 
and  women  who  strived  for  this  goal  and 
up  their  lives  because  of  It,  are  being 
a  mockery  of  by  those  unwilling  to  fight 
irork  for  our  country. 
I  ach  person  in  a  democracy.  If  they  work 
tog  »ther,  benefit  each  other.  The  farmer 
gro  KB  vegetables,  while  the  rancher  raises 
for  milk  and  other  animals  for  meat  and 
the  factory  worker  makes  machinery  for 
them  to  plow  their  fields  with.  It's  a  circle 
all  "promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
pet  pie."  Health,  happiness,  tnd  prosperity 
are  for  everyone  if  they  work  and  abide  by 
thq  rules  set  down   in   the   Constitution. 

have  the  blessings  of  liberty  but  our 
does  not  make  us  free  to  do  what 
please   whenever   we   please.   We   cannot 
away  the  lives  and  property  of  others, 
then  one  man's  liberty  would  be  a  loss 
mother's  lilierty.  So  that  future  genera- 
may  have  the  same  freedoms  we  have 
,  they  made  up  regulations  and  laws  writ- 
on  paper,  and  called  it  the  Constitution, 
it   was   signed   and   for   more   than   a 
and  eighty  years  it  has  lasted. 
We  the  people  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
ordain    and    establish    this   constitution 
United  States  of  America." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE     MISS 
FRANCES  BATES  McKUSICK 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

pi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Ur.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened,  while  in  my 
district  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
gT  ;ssional  campaign,  to  learn  of  the 
su(  Iden  and  tragic  death  of  Miss  Frances 
M(  Kusick. 
]  ^or  almost  all  of  my  period  of  service 
this  body.  Miss  McKusick  was  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  two 
daily  newspapers  in  my  district. 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  and  the 
Apbleton  Post  Crescent.  I  thus  came  to 
kn  )w  her  well — both  as  a  professional 
joqrnalist  and  a  friend — and  I  feel  a 
personal  loss  at  her  untimely  end. 
] 'ranees  was  an  outstanding  reporter 
brought  to  her  profession  out- 
tabding  human  attributes.  She  had  the 
ab  lity  to  dig  for  news  and  to  report  it 
faifly,  accurately,  and  interestingly.  At 
same  time,  her  wit  and  humor,  her 
coftipassion  for  people,  and  her  cheerful 
ou  look  on  life  made  her  a  delightful 
pejson  to  know  and  work  with.  She  was 
of  those  people,  relatively  unknown, 
have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tiohs  to  the  work  of  Congress  by  keeping 
th4  people  informed  and  who  have  done 
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so  in  a  way  which  made  life  pleasanter 
for  all  of  us. 

All  of  us  who  knew  and  worked  with 
Prances  McKusick  mourn  her  passing. 
Mrs.  Byrnes  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Marshall  McKusick  of  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 


November  24,  1970 


WATER  POLLUTION:  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  ENFORCEMENT  IN  THE  COURTS 


ho 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  today  the  need  for  our  Nation 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  to  clean 
up  and  protect  our  environment  is  most 
urgent.  The  future  of  civilization  and 
mankind  depends  upon  what  kind  of  re- 
sponsible action  is  taken  by  local.  State, 
and  national  governments  throughout 
the  world  on  this  problem. 

As  the  President  has  stated,  clean  air, 
clean  water,  and  a  world  free  of  pollu- 
tion is  every  citizen's  problem  and  we 
must  work  together  to  find  responsible 
solutions  rather  than  pointing  fingers  of 
blame  and  accusation. 

In  this  respect,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  only  so  much.  It  will  take 
responsible  legislation  and  implementa- 
tion of  responsible  programs  by  State 
and  local  government  plus  the  dedication 
of  individual  citizens  to  effectively  clean 
up  our  environment  and  protect  our  na- 
tural resources  for  the  next  generation 
of  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  say  we  have  the  kind  of 
dedication  and  that  kind  of  foresight  in 
the  First  District  of  Kansas.  On  October 
30,  Mr.  Amo  Windscheffel,  a  respected 
attorney  from  Smith  Center,  Kans.,  of 
the  "Big  First"  District,  presented  a 
paper  at  the  13th  annual  Law  Institute 
at  Washburn  University  in  Topeka.  Kans, 
Mr.  Windscheffel  s  approach  is  reasoned, 
responsible,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, workable.  The  response  from  an 
audience  that  exceeded  expectations 
was  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing paper  to  my  colleagues  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  solving  our  environ- 
mental problems  rather  than  simply 
publicizing  them. 

Water    Pollution:    The    Problems    of    En- 
forcement   IN   THE   Courts 

The  word  "pollution"  has  become  a  house- 
hold by-word  in  this  generation,  and  more 
recently  the  word  "ecology"  has  found  its 
way  into  the  head  lines  of  many  of  our  daily 
papers.  Today.  I  am  most  concerned  with 
water  pollution  and  its  problems. 

The  story  of  water  is  not  new.  One  could 
write  the  story  of  man's  growth  in  the  terms 
of  his  epic  concerns  with  water.  Throughout 
the  ages  men  have  been  compelled  to  settle 
In  regions  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
water.  In  fact,  the  cradle  of  civilization  fol- 
lows the  great  water  ways  of  the  world.  Fifty 
generations  ago  the  Mohen-jo-Daro  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indus  Valley  in  India  had  a  well 
developed  system  of  water  distribution  and 
drainage.  The  people  of  Assyria,  Babylonia. 
Egypt,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome  and  China  built 
similar  facilities  to  handle  water  long  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  efforts  to 
abate  pollution  are  not  new.  In  1849  Wil- 
liam Henry  Hubert  in  his  book  "Fish  and 
Pishing  of  the  United  States",  lamented 
that:  "The  fish  were  poisoned  and  driven 
from  the  headwaters  and  tributaries  in 
which  they  were  want  to  spawn  by  sawdust, 
especially  the  hemlock — ."  (P  85). 

In  New  Jersey  v  New  York,  283  U.S.  336, 
The  Supreme  Court  said:  "A  river  is  more 
than  an  amenity,  it  is  a  treasure." 

Man's  life  depends  on  water,  air,  and  food, 
and  man's  evolution — and  doubtless  his  des- 
tiny— in  countless  ways  depends  on  water 
and  air.  It  takes  the  latter  two  In  combina- 
tion to  produce  food. 

We  have  not  been  too  practical  In  our  ap. 
proach  to  the  use  of  water  and  air,  and  it 
seems  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  quandary  as  to  what  we  shall  do  to 
correct  our  errors  of  the  past  and  to  keep  from 
making  new  ones. 

The  problems  of  the  misuse  of  water  and 
air  have  been  with  our  courts  from  almost 
the  beginning.  Our  water  law  goes  back  to 
the  Old  English  Common  Law,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  the  misuse  of  the  air  might  be 
linked  to  the  common  law  too.  In  checking 
on  Kansas  court  cases  pertaining  to  pollu- 
tion, we  find  that  there  are  a  number  of 
cases  dealing  with  water  pollution. 

We  find  that  most  of  our  older  cases  have 
been  settled  on  the  basis  of  damages.  For  a 
quick  review  of  these  cases  see — Hall  v. 
Galey  126  K.  699;  Rush  v  Phillips  Pet  Co. 
163  K  180;  Gardenshire  v.  Sinclair  Prairie 
Oil  Co.  141  K.  865;  and  also  19  ALR  2nd 
1033. 

From  these  cases  we  can  arrive  at  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  law  pertaining  to  damages  by 
way  of  pollution.  The  rule  is  simple,  If  ycu 
damage  the  property  of  another,  you  pay  for 
it.  The  proof  is  often  times  not  so  simple. 
One  of  our  courts  has  said  that  it  was  no 
different  when  an  upper  riparian  owner  pol- 
luted a  stream  and  dumped  it  on  his  lower 
riparian  owner,  than  it  would  be  for  the  up- 
per owner  to  load  a  train  load  of  pollutants 
and  dump  it  on  his  neighbor.  There  are  laws 
concerning  punitive  damages,  temporary 
damages,  and  permanent  damages  Each  has 
its  place  in  the  history  of  our  courts. 

Are  we  not,  however,  starting  on  the  wrong 
end?  Are  we  not  locking  the  barn  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen?  To  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  punishing  a  person  after  he  has  com- 
mitted an  act.  is  in  the  opinion  of  modern 
thinking  the  wrong  attitude.  Should  we  not 
make  an  attempt  to  avert  the  act.  There 
will  then  be  no  need  for  punishment,  or  the 
payment  of  damages. 

What  is  needed  to  keep  down  this  national 
waste? 

Do  we  need  more  laws,  do  we  need  better 
laws,  or  do  we  need  some  education  con- 
cerning the  laws  which  we  have? 

The  answer  probably  encompasses  parts 
of  all  the  questions.  In  addition,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  learn  to  live  with  some  amount 
or  form  of  contamination.  Where  we  have 
civilization,  we  will  have  pollution  in  some 
form. 

We  must  develop  a  tolerance  for  pollu- 
tion, because  we  cannot  return  to  a  pure  stale 
of  nature.  Our  courts  and  our  legislatures 
must  recognize  this  fact.  Only  a  law  which 
does  recognize  the  viable  tolerance  of  pol- 
lution can  be  effectively  enforced. 

The  problems  of  contamination  have  not 
been  peculiar  to  the  United  States  or  Kan- 
sas. The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  also  had 
its  problems. 

Recently,  Canada  introduced  the  "Canada 
Water  Bill."  In  essence  it  would  set  xip  a 
number  of  administrative  agencies  to  medi- 
ate between  the  financial  interests  of  the 
polluters  and  the  clean  water  demands  of 
the  citizens.  On  paper,  these  agencies  ap- 
pear to  have  enough  teeth  to  force  a  clea'.i 
up.    But   critics   suggest    that    they    may   be 
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subject  to  legal  attack  and  foot  dragging  by 
both  provincial  governments  and  polluters. 

In  short,  the  act  provides  that  agencies  be 
established  in  each  water  basin.  They  would 
be  creatures  of  the  provincial  government, 
and  would  have  the  power  to  set  water 
quality  standards. 

Under  this  law.  municipalities  and  indus- 
try are  to  be  subject  to  certain  charges,  called 
effluent  fees,  based  on  the  amounts  of  pollu- 
tion. The  fee  could  then  be  used  to  clean 
up  other  sources  of  pollution  and  to  help 
other  cities  build  treatment  plants.  Such  an 
approach  might  help  smaller  towns,  which 
could  not  on  their  own,  build  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Also,  given  an  incentive,  a  polluter 
might  reduce  the  pollution  in  order  to  re- 
duce his  fee.  The  law  is  too  new  to  give  us 
any  idea  as  to  how  it  might  work,  but  at 
least  it  is  a  start. 

In  1956,  our  federal  government  passed  a 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time.  The  law  was 
last  amended  in  April  of  1970;  at  that  time 
the  name  of  the  act  was  changed,  and  it  is 
now  called  "Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration." Almost  each  day  we  see  where  ovir 
Congress  is  proposing  new  and  further  legis- 
lation. The  whole  of  this  act  is  too  Involved 
to  even  attempt  to  discuss  in  a  short  paper. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  federal 
government  Is  making  a  determined  effort  to 
pass  legislation  which  will  to  some  extent 
curb  many  of  the  present  pollution  practices. 

In  1960,  the  policy  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  government  was  pretty 
well  set  out  in  "United  States  vs  Republic 
Steel  Corp."  362  US  482.  In  the  opinion  It  was 
stated:  "It  is  the  long-standing  and  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  not  to 
take  any  action  where  the  alleged  violation 
is  'Minor,  unintentional  or  accidental'  and  'as 
a  general  rule'  not  to  recommend  prosecu- 
tion where  the  alleged  violation  is  'trivial' 
apparently  unprecedented,  and  results  In  no 
material  public  Injury'.  Prosecution  is  recom- 
mended 'in  all  cases  of  willful  or  intentional 
violation." 

Prom  all  appearances,  this  policy  has 
changed  since  1960,  and  Congress  will  in  all 
likelihood  make  even  greater  changes. 

When  we  think  of  pollution,  we  naturally 
think  of  some  adulteration  which  Is  tan- 
gible, which  Is  carried  either  in  the  waters  or 
in  the  air.  We  are  now  confronted  with  an- 
other pollutant,  namely  "heat".  Heat  which 
Is  discharged  into  our  rivers  and  lakes  Is  now 
causing  trouble,  and  promises  to  create  even 
more  trouble.  With  our  current  demands  on 
more  and  more  electric  power,  this  pollutant 
is  becoming  more  and  more  widespread.  Heat 
as  a  pollutant  has  a  name  all  Its  own.  It  Is 
"CALEFACTION".  The  word  means  "warm- 
ing". (See  "The  Calefactlon  of  a  river."  Sci- 
entific American,  May  1970) 

Water  pollution  enforcement  In  Kansas  has 
been  split  between  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  Livestock  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  Water  Resources  Board. 
KSA  65-171d  (Supp  1969)  pertains  to  the 
pollution  of  surface  and  subsurface  waters.  It 
provides  for  hearings  and  procedure  before 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  also  provides 
the  board  with  the  power  to  Issue  an  order 
prohibiting  the  alleged  polluter  from  the  op- 
eration of  whatever  he  might  be  wrongfully 
doing.  The  section  further  provides:  "Any 
person  aggrieved  by  such  order  may  within 
ten  days  of  service  of  the  order  request  a 
hearing  on  the  order."  After  the  order  is  made 
the  same  shall  become  final  unless  appealed 
to  the  courts  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  order.  Thereafter  appeals  may  be 
taken  to  the  supreme  court  from  the  order  or 
decision  of  the  district  court  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  other  civil  cases.  The  hearing 
In  the  district  court  Is  DE  NOVO,  and  with- 
out a  Jury. 

KSA  65-1711  (1969  Supp)  provides  as  fol- 
lows:   "Nothing  in  this  act  shall   be   con- 
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strued  as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  state 
livestock  sanitary  commissioner  In  matters 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  law 
concerning  feed  lots." 

It  would  appear  that  there  Is  some  con- 
current Jurisdiction  between  these  two  agen- 
cies. 

At  this  writing,  there  seemingly  has  been 
no  action  begun  In  any  of  our  courts,  or  at 
least  none  appealed  or  reported  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  testing,  or  anywise  challenging 
any  of  the  above  legislation. 

Both  the  state  board  of  health  and  the 
state  livestock  sanitary  commissioner  may 
call  on  the  attorney  general  to  bring  action 
to  stop  an  alleged  violation.  And  in  each  of 
the  sections,  when  spelling  out  the  duties  of 
the  attorney  general,  the  word  'shall"  has 
been  Inserted. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  attorney  general  in  the  two  acts 
above  mentioned,  there  are  two  other  powers 
conferred  upon  the  attorney  general.  A  coun- 
ty attorney  and  a  city  attorney  also  have 
statutory  powers  in  so  far  as  injunction  pro- 
ceedings are  concerned.  KSA  60-908  provides: 
"A  private  party  may  enjoin  the  continuance 
of  a  common  nuisance  affecting  his  personal 
rights,  and  in  addition  thereto,  an  injunction 
may  be  granted  in  the  name  of  the  state  to 
suppress  the  keeping  or  maintenance  thereof. 
The  petition  may  be  verified  on  Information 
and  belief,  and  such  action  may  be  brought 
either  by  the  attorney  general,  or  by  a  county 
attorney  for  enjoining  such  a  nuisance  with- 
in his  country,  or  by  a  city  attorney  for  en- 
joining such  a  nuisance  within  his  city." 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  private  citizen  may 
seek  to  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  common 
nuisance  affecting  his  personal  rights.  This 
seemingly  gives  a  private  citizen  a  right  to 
seek  to  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  common 
nuisance.  Our  courts  have  defined  this  right 
as  being  a  common  nuisance  if  personal 
rights  are  affected.  (Buckmaster  v.  Bourbon 
County  Fair  Assoc.  174  K  515). 

The  section  above  quoted  changed  the  law 
as  It  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  code.  It  Is  now  clear  that  a  munic- 
ipality may  maintain  an  action  to  abate  a 
common  nuisance  within  the  city  whether  it 
violates  an  ordinance  or  not. 

This  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  long  delays  and  technical  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  injunctive  reUef  may  be 
too  cumbersome. 

Some  states  have  statutes  which  allow  ac- 
tion without  first  having  an  administrative 
finding. 

California  authorizes  a  civil  action  In  the 
name  of  the  people:  to  be  brought  "to  abate 
a  pollution  or  nuisance  which  Is  translstory 
In  nature  or  Is  of  short  duration,  but  peri- 
odic in  occurrence.  The  obvious  purpose  of 
such  a  statute  Is  to  permit  abatement  of  the 
nuisance  or  pollution  that  would  terminate 
before  administraUve  machinery  could  get 
into  gear. 

Oregon  has  a  statute  which  allows  a  suit 
to  enjoin  or  abate  a  threatened  or  existing 
pollution.  This  is  in  order  when  the  pollution 
"creates   an  emergency   which  requires   Im- 
mediate action  to  protect  the  public  health, 
safety  or  welfare. 
These    are    forms    of   Judicial    abatement. 
Water  pollution  may  constitute  not  only  a 
private    wrong,    but    also    a    public    offense 
against  the  state,  commonly  called  a  "public 
nuisance."   Although   it  Is  punishable   as  a 
crime,  a  public  nuisance  can  be  attacked  in  a 
civil  proceeding  by  public  authorities,  and  in 
certain  cases  by  a  private  party  as  welL 
Why  do  we  need  state  or  federal  control? 
Pollution  control  Is  needed  for  protecting 
a  community  from  harmfully  discharging  its 
own  waste,  also  to  keep  from  injuring  those 
down  stream. 

A  city  sewer  offers  a  relatively  cheap  means 
for  removing  offensive  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous waste,  and  it  gets  them  beyond  the 
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sight,  smell  and  conscience  of  those  In  the 
community. 

A  treatment  plant  benefits  largely  those 
who  live  down  stream. 

The  history  of  legislation  abound?  with 
examples  of  declarations  of  good  Intention 
and  high  aspiration,  but  nowhere  are  these 
matched  by  equally  high  standards  of  Im- 
plementation. 

Coming  back  to  my  original  assignment: 
The  Problems  of  Enforcement  in  the  Court. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  the  problem  of 
enforcing  any  sort  of  pollution  In  any  of  our 
courts  whether  by  an  administrative  body 
of  the  state  or  by  civil  suits,  becomes 
weighty,  cumbersome  and  time  consuming. 
Our  Kansas  courts  have  grappled  with  pol- 
lution problems  for  many  years,  and  in  most 
instances  as  mentioned  before,  the  legal  as- 
pects are  somewhat  settled.  However,  there 
are  some  Interesting  new  developments  com- 
ing before  our  courts. 

In  Atkinson  v  Herington  Cattle  Co.  Inc. 
200  K  298.  we  find  a  relatively  new  business 
venture  coming  into  being.  Within  the  past 
few  years  the  commercial  feeding  of  cattle 
has  become  popular  and  in  general,  finan- 
cially stable.  The  run  off,  or  waste,  from  feed 
lots  ifi  causing  a  new  concern  for  our  courts. 
Of  interest,  in  the  above  stated  case,  was  a 
statement  made  by  the  court :  "We  shall  first 
consider  the  tr'al  court's  findings  as  to  pol- 
lution and  its  cause.  The  record,  most  of 
which  has  to  do  with  these  points,  Is  volumi- 
nous. It  consists  of  the  testimony  of  31 
witnesses  and  approximately  100  exhibits. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  were  experts;  bac- 
teriologists, chemists,  geologists  and  other 
technicians." 

This  should  give  us  some  idea  of  what  a 
civil  suit  might  entail.  In  the  ctise  above 
cited,  the  damage  was  considerable  and  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  could  each  well  afford 
to  employ  all  the  necessary  technical  wit- 
nesses But  consider  the  person  of  limited 
means  and  Income  who  may  suffer  damage. 
His  only  damage  may  lie  In  his  Inability  to 
live  in  his  modest  home,  which  is  perhaps 
worth  only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  How  will 
he  adequately  prepare  his  case  in  court? 
We  do  have  administrative  bodies  and  boards 
whose  business  It  Is  to  assist  In  pollution 
cases,  but  their  final  resort  is  to  the  courts. 
In  the  case  above  cited,  the  trial  court 
awarded  damages  in  the  amount  of  $29,- 
060.53.  of  which  $7,500.00  was  for  punitive 
damages  On  appeal,  the  supreme  court  sus- 
tained the  award  for  actual  damages,  but  did 
not  allow  the  amount  awarded  for  punitive 
damages.  The  court  quoted  from  Rusch  v 
PhllUpi  Pet  Co.  163  K  11.  as  follows:  "De- 
fendants ignored  the  warning  of  the  state 
geologist  that  their  slush  ponds  were  seep- 
ing salt  water,  such  conduct  was  described 
as  the  Intentional  doing  of  a  wrongful  act 
with  full  knowledge  of  Its  character  and 
without  cause  or  excuse.  Such  action  was 
held  to  b=  malicious  and  to  warrant  an 
award  of  exemplary  damages." 

The  recent  case  of  Lee  v.  Mobil  Oil  Corpo- 
ration. 203  K  72.  al-most  presented  an  Inter- 
esting situation.  That  of  "strict  liability", 
when  an  "Act  of  God"  becomes  a  part  of  the 
defense.  In  the  case  above  mentioned,  the 
supreme  court  did  not  decide  on  the  Issues 
of  the  case,  but  decided  the  case  on  the 
premise  that  the  trial  court  erroneously 
awarded  Judgment  on  a  motion  for  summary 
Judgment.  The  Supreme  Court  did.  however, 
review  some  of  its  earlier  cases  dealing  with 
strict  liability  and  with  the  defense  of  an 
"Act  of. God".  The  court  said:  "Generally, 
strict  liability  is  confined  to  those  conse- 
quences which  lie  within  the  extraordinary 
risk  created.  The  requirement  of  foreseeabil- 
ity  of  the  consequenecs  places  a  limitation  on 
the  liability.  When  harm  results  from  the  In- 
tervention of  an  unforeseeable  force  of  na- 
ture liability  does  not  fall  on  the  defendant. 
The  proximate  or  direct  cause  of  plaintiff's 
damage  stems  from  the  intervening  cause." 
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V.  McCall,  175  K  433:  Fairbrother  v. 
vs  Inc..  183  K  579:  see  also  Prosser,  Law 
■forts  (2nd  ed)  Extent  of  Liability,  p.  338). 
1th    all    the    recent    publicity    and    the 
for  a  stricter  pollution  control,  what 
the  Supreme  Court  do.  if  now  faced 
1  the  same  facts  which  were  set  up   In 
earlier  cases.  It  would  seem  that  when 
handles  potentially  dangerous  materials, 
should    to    some    extent    even    protect 
nst  an  "Act  of  God".  (Our  forefathers  In 
parts  did  not  rely  on  a  hastily  built 
lling  for  protection  against  the  elements; 
dug    cyclone    cellars    for    protection 
nst  an  "Act  of  God".) 
we   are   to   progress   in    the   region   of 
of  pollution,  then  it  would  ap- 
that  we  must  give  more  responsibility 
greater  powers  to  administrative  bodies, 
a  quick  review  by  the  courts.  It  Is  not 
to  try  a  complicated  pollution  case 
court,  when  the  Judge  of  that  court  has 
technical  knowledge  of  the  question  at 
and  probably  does  not  have  the  in- 
capacity to  digest  the  highly  technical 
i^ence  of  a  host  of  expert,  technical  wlt- 
i.  The  courts  should,  however,  have  the 
and  the  continued  power  to  determine 
an  administrative  body  acted  within 
authority,  and  without  caprice  or  preju- 
Also,    an    administrative   body    should 
some  power  to  enjoin  polluters,  and  the 
•ged  wrong-doer  should  be  required  to  give 
pending    an    appeal.    These    are    only 
and  perhaps  our  legislatures  can 
will  come  up  with  something  better. 
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FRONTIER    RIVERS    NA- 
TIONAL PARK  PROPOSED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    rXORIDA 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24.  1970 

yiT.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
le£  gues.  Congressmen  Don  Fuqua  and 
Bill  Ch.\ppell,  have  today  joined  with 
m(  ■  in  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Fl  )rlda  Frontier  Rivers  National  Cul- 
tu-alPark. 

rhis  would  be  a  new  type  of  national 
park  in  that  it  would  preserve  and  in- 
te:  pret  the  natural,  historic,  and  eco- 
nc  mic  assets  of  an  area  in  a  cultural 
park. 

[t  would  cluster  the  Nassau  River  Val- 
le;  with  St.  Augustine's  Spanish  fort,  the 
Fc  rt  Caroline  French  fort,  and  the  Fort 
M  itanzas  Spanish  fort;  and.  with  other 
nstural.  historical,  and  cultural  sites  in 
ncn-Federal  ownership,  would  interpret 
an  d  commemorate  historical  and  cultural 
ev?nts;  preserve  historic  sites;  conserve 
ex  imples  of  unaltered  landscape  on 
Jilch  events  occurred;  achieve  public 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
and  present  interaction  of  man  and 
environment;  authorize  acquisition 

marshlands  immediately;  provide  for 

ablishment  of  park  upon  acquisition 

marshlands;  and  require  master  plan 
for  identifying  other  sites  and 
mtans  of  interpretation. 

At  our  suggestion  a  team  from  the  Na- 
tiiinal  Park  Service  visited  the  area  ear- 
li(  r  this  month  and  made  a  report,  which 
aUhough  not  speaking  officially  for  the 
^:ltlonal  Park  Service,  made  the  follow- 
comments : 
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National  Pabk  Service  Comments 
The    fifty    mile    stretch    of    coast    south 

fr  ;m  the  St.  Johns  River  i.s  of  transcendant 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

historical  Importance  In  the  struggle  for  em- 
pire In  North  America  between  Spain.  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  and  later  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  its  importance  as  the  scene 
of  much  international  struggle  for  colonial 
advantage,  this  entire  watery  region  of  north- 
east Florida  is  the  scene  of  many  other  Im- 
portant historical  and  cultural  developments 
heretofore  only  casually  understood  or  In- 
vestigated. 

The  peninsula  of  Florida  Is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Discovered  and  claimed  for  Spain 
In  1513  by  the  renowned  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
the  object  of  much  exploration  and  conquest 
by  Narvaez  and  De  Soto,  who  both  earned 
tragic  deaths  for  their  efforts,  It  was  not  until 
1565  that  a  settlement  was  made  at  St. 
Augustine.  Even  so  this  outpost  was  the 
first  permanent  European  settlement  on  the 
continent  north  of  Mexico. 

On  the  eve  of  the  settlement  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. French  forces  appeared  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Johns  River  to  challenge  Spain's 
claim  to  the  region.  Driven  off  and  slaugh- 
tered near  the  end  of  Anastasia  Island,  south 
of  St.  Augustine  in  1565,  their  place  in  the 
contention  for  the  region  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  the  following  century  with  their 
southward  extending  colonies,  the  CaroUnas 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17ih  Century  and 
Georgia  In  the  first  part  of  the  18th. 

Over  the  years  many  of  the  aspects  of  the 
history  of  the  region  have  been  told  more  or 
less  piecemeal.  Many  of  these  pieces  are  of 
considerable  significance  Individually,  but  it 
is  the  total  story  of  more  than  four  hundred 
years  played  on  the  rather  unique  stage  of  its 
eco'.uglcal  environment  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  should  be  preserved  and  in- 
terpreted in  its  entirety.  Three  river  basins 
totally  control  the  geographical  environ- 
ment, the  St.  Marys  to  the  north  and  the  St. 
Johns  to  the  south.  Down  the  middle  the 
Nassau  twists  and  twines,  ebbs  and  flows, 
much  of  it  strangely  enough  still  in  its  pris- 
tine and  primeval  condition.  Yet  near  the 
letter's  shores  and  mouth  occurred  events  of 
considerable  importance. 

"South  from  the  Nassau  to  the  St.  Johns 
River  lies  another  succession  of  islands, 
creeks,  hammocks,  and  swamps  of  consider- 
able ecological  and  historical  Interest  and 
importance.  Chief  among  the  Islands  are  Big 
and  Little  Talbot  and.  especially  for  histor- 
ical purposes.  Fort  George  Island.  Few  other 
.sites  In  Florida  are  as  rich  In  cultural  and 
natural  history." 

The  bill   which   we   have   introduced 
reads  as  follows : 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 

Florida  Frontier  Rivers  National  Cultural 

Park,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION     OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  I.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  three 
estuarine  rivers  of  northeastern  Florida — 
the  St.  Johns,  Nassau,  and  St.  Marys — unify 
a  nationally  significant  cultural  heritage 
with  roots  In  four  centuries  of  rich  colonial 
and  national  cultural  development.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  the  virtually  unim- 
paired Nassau  River  estuary  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  that  graphically  illustrates  the 
historic  setting  and  natural  environment 
that  shaped  this  heritage  and  in  addition 
possesses  important  scenic,  natural,  ecologi- 
cal, scientific,  and  other  values  contribviting 
to  public  enjoyment,  inspiration,  and  scien- 
tific study.  The  Congress  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  for 
the  United  States  to  Join  with  State  and 
local  government  and  private  institutions, 
groups,  and  associations  to  preserve  and  In- 
terpret the  Nassau  River  estuary  and  as- 
sociated cultural  and  historic  sites  and 
buildings  of  northeastern  Florida  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  shall  achieve 
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public  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  heritage  fashioned  by  the  past  and  pres- 
ent Interaction  of  man  with  this  environ- 
ment. 

ACQUISITION    or   PROPERTY 

Sec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  or  by  exchange, 
not  to  exceed  85,000  acres  of  lands  and  wa- 
ters and  interests  therein,  of  which  not  more 
than  10.000  acres  may  be  other  than  estu- 
arine marshes  and  streambeds.  In  the  Nas- 
sau River  estuary  which  in  his  Judgment  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  historic  setting  and 
natural  environment  of  said  estuary  from 
development  adverse  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  In  addition  thereto,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  acquire  not  to  exceed  150 
acres  at  various  locations  in  northeastern 
norlda  for  admlnLstratlve  and  vlstor  infor- 
mation facilities.  Lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Florida  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation.  Any  Federal  prop- 
erty designated  by  the  Secretary  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istering agency,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISH  MENT 

Sec.  3.  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
he  has  acquired  sufficient  lands  or  interests 
therein  to  insure  the  realization  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  he  shall  by  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  establish  the  Florida 
Frontier  Rivers  National  Cultural  park  to 
consist  Initially  of  the  Nassau  River  estuary 
and  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National 
Monument,  Fort  Matanzas  National  Monu- 
ment, and  Fort  Caroline  National  Memorial. 
Pending  such  establishment  and  thereafter, 
he  shall  administer  the  Federal  property  un- 
der his  administrative  Jurisdiction  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  SUt. 
535:  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4).  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

STUDY    AND    DESIGNATION    OF    ADDITIONAL    SITES 

SEC.  4(a).  The  Secretary  shall  study  and 
may  designate  additional  sites  In  non-Federal 
ownership  for  Incorporation  within  the 
Florida  Frontier  Rivers  National  Cultural 
Park  in  order  to  provide  a  unified  interpreta- 
tion and  commemoration  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  Florida  Frontier  Rivers  Coun- 
try. The  sites  to  be  studied  for  designation 
shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to: 
Thomas  Creek  Battlefield:  Alligator  Bridge 
Battlefield:  Klngsley  Plantation,  Huguenot 
Memorial,  and  other  sites  on  Port  George 
Island:  Port  Clinch,  Old  Fernandina,  and 
other  sites  on  Amelia  Island:  Yellow  Bluff 
Fort:  Spanish  Coqulna  Quarries:  St.  Augus- 
tine Historic  District:  and  the  route  of  his- 
toric Kings  Road  between  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Mary's  River.  Designation  of  any  site 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  incorpora- 
tion within  the  Florida  Frontier  Rivers  Na- 
tional Cultural  Park  shall  become  effective 
upon  publication  of  notice  to  that  effect  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

COOPERATIVE    AGREEMENTS 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  State  of  Florida,  Its 
political  subdivisions  or  agencies,  public  and 
private  corporations,  associations,  or  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  which  such  parties  agree 
to  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  and  operate 
such  additional  properties  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  he  may 
assist  in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and  inter- 
pretation of  such  properties:  Provided, 
That  any  such  cooperative  agreement  shall 
contain,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  provi- 
sions that:  (1)  the  Secretary  has  right  of 
access  at  all  reasonable  times  to  all  public 
portions  of  the  properties  for  the  purpose  of 
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conducting  visitors  through  them  and  inter- 
preting them  to  the  public;  and  (2)  no 
changes  or  alterations  shall  be  made  In  the 
historic  properties,  including  buildings  and 
grounds,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

INTERPRETIVE    MARKERS 

(c)  To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the 
Florida  Frontier  Rivers  National  Cultural 
Park,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  owner,  to  erect  and  main- 
tain tablets  or  markers  at  cultural  or  historic 
sites  designated  pursuant  to  sul)section  (a) 
of  this  section  or  along  public  thoroughfares 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained 
In  the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666;  16  U.S.C.  461-467). 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Convention  of  this  Fraternal  organization, 
unanimously  moves  to  support  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site  Bill 
HR-18161  and  urges  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  expedite  the  study  of  this  site  for 
submission  to  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments, for  approval,  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may 
receive  the  necessary  departmental  reports 
It  requires  to  return  this  matter  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  early  de- 
termination of  this  legislation  by  Congress. 
Adopted  as  moved,  at  Reading  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  21si  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  AX).  1970,  and  in  the  7()th  year 
of  this  organization. 

Polish     Beneficial     Association 
26th  National  Convention, 

Walter  A.  Nawoczenski, 

Convention  Chairman. 

Francis  J.  Frysiek, 

Convention  Secretary. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  HOUSE  AS 
A  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  on  June  22.  1970.  I  introduced 
H.R.  18161  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  legislation  would  establish 
the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  House  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Kosciuszko  House  is  located  in  the 
Ttiird  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing;  and  I  am  very  interested 
in  having  this  property  authorized  as  a 
national  historic  site. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  'Wyszynski,  representing 
Group  No.  60,  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  District, 
introduced  a  motion  concerning  this 
property  at  the  recent  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Polish  Beneficial  Association. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  District,  and  I  feel 
this  motion  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 
Motion 
That  there  is  a  residence  located  at  3rd 
and  Pine  Streets,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  has  de- 
termined to  be  the  last  known  residence  In 
this  great  Nation  of  that  outstanding  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War  hero,  of  Polish  birth, 
General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 

And  that  the  Honorable  James  A.  Byrne, 
Philadelphia  Congressman  representing  the 
3rd  Pennsylvania  Congressional  District,  did 
on  June  22.  1970,  Introduce  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Bill  HR-18161.  "To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania". 

And  now  this  Bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs where  the  National  Park  Service  Is  con- 
ducting a  study  of  this  site  for  evaluation 
as  to  Its  national  historical  significance  for 
submission  to  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  of  approval. 

Therefore,  this  body,  consisting  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  and  repre- 
senting 20,000  members  of  the  Polish  Beae- 
flcial  Association,  at  this  the  26tb  National 


IMPROVING  THE  SOUTHERN 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Improving  the  SotmiERN  Environment 

(Paper  by  Prank  E.  Smith,  Director,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  presented  at  Sym- 
posium on  "The  Emerging  South,"  spon- 
sored by  The  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  Society  and 
Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, April  18,  1970.) 

The  South  has  not  been  too  much  con- 
cerned about  the  excesses  which  threaten  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  Just  as  there 
has  not  been  as  much  concern  In  our  re- 
gion as  in  some  other  areas  about  the  excesses 
of  an  affluent  society.  What  might  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  Indifference  Is  actually  a 
matter  of  economics,  for  both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  fully  shared  in  either  the  affluence  or 
the  economic  base  which  has  produced  the 
affluence.  We  are,  therefore,  still  too  much 
preoccupied  with  efforts  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate share  of  that  affluence  to  be  very  much 
concerned  about  some  of  the  questionable 
long-range  effects  of  the  technology  upon 
which  a  vastly  productive  economy,  and  an 
affluent  society,  rests. 

The  Southeast  today  has  a  slightly  greater 
part  of  Its  population  employed  In  manufac- 
turing enterprises  than  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  Otir  continued  comparative  pov- 
erty is  because  we  have  lower  wage  rates 
and  because  a  lower  percentage  of  our  Income 
is  devoted  to  and  derived  from  service  In- 
dustries and  to  those  other  aspects  of  the 
economy  which  provide,  and  consume,  the 
material  amenities  of  present-day  life.  Most 
of  our  major  manufacturing  industries  are 
relatively  new  to  the  region,  and  oftentimes 
new  to  the  entire  industrial  scene.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  are  not  usually  among  the  worst 
polluters,  for  they  have  come  upon  the 
scene  at  a  time  when  willful  violations  of  pol- 
lution control  standards  can  no  longer  be 
completely  Ignored. 

This  comparative  position  is  not  cause  for 
satisfaction,  however.  Even  thotigh  we  have 
escaped  the  dublotis  blessings  of  some  of  the 
heavy  Industries  which  are  major  contribu- 
tors to  pollution  In  the  established  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  East  and  Midwest,  we 
have  our  fair  share  of  pollution.  We  are 
meeting  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  great  artery  of  life  and  commerce  not 
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only  for  the  Mid-South,  but  for  all  of  Mid- 
America.  The  Mississippi  has  abused  us  many 
times  in  the  past,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  also 
been  abusing  it  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
and  stlU  Is  the  main  garbage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal unit  for  Mld-Amerlca,  and  each  year  It 
also  carries  hundreds  of  acres  of  topsoil  Into 
the  Gulf,  washed  out  from  the  alluvial  plains 
which  surround  Memphis.  In  addition  to 
these  long-standing  pollutants,  in  recent 
years  It  has  picked  up  the  burden  of  the 
petro-chemlcal  Industrj-,  coiu»ntrated  from 
Baton  Rouge  south,  and  the  agri-chemical 
Industry,  which  stretches  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  WlscotKln  and  Min- 
nesota to  Louisiana.  There  Is  no  way  to  meas- 
ure accurately  either  the  total  of  these 
several  pollutants,  or  the  resulting  com- 
pounds, carried  each  day  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Competent  students  say  that  the  Gulf  is 
showing  visible  evidence  of  the  Impact  of  this 
vast  tonnage  of  pollutants,  more  destructr.e 
than  mere  topsoil.  Dr.  Jamee  M.  Sharp,  presi- 
dent of  Gulf  Universities  Research  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Gulf 
"could  become  a  dead  sea."  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  "several  of  our  estuariee  and  sounds 
are  already  losing  their  recreational  value 
and  biological  productivity." 

Dr.  Sharp  told  a  group  of  congressmen  that 
studies  costing  $150  mllUon  are  needed 
merely  to  plnp<Ant  necessary  pollution  con- 
trols for  the  Gulf.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
studies  are  needed.  But  they  must  not  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  action.  We  know 
already  that  the  Mississippi  mtist  be  vastly 
Improved,  to  say  nothing  of  putting  an  end 
to  oil  spills  m  the  Gulf  Itself. 

One  of  the  problems  we  face  In  the  South 
In  dealing  with  pollution  Is  that  we  have 
struggled  so  long  and  so  bard  for  Industrial 
development  that  It  is  easier  to  look  the 
other  way  at  industrial  abtises.  whether  they 
be  low  wages  or  the  abetment  (not  abate- 
ment) of  pollution.  New  industries,  like  old 
ones,  have  learned  to  employ  politically  el- 
fective  law  firms  and  have  not  been  hesitant 
to  use  them.  I  recaU  that  t«n  or  twelve  years 
ago,  whUe  fighting  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  an  amendment 
designed  to  weaken  the  Federal  antipollu- 
tion law,  I  naively  mentioned  the  fact  that 
paper  companies  were  among  the  chief  p>ol- 
luters  of  our  streams  as  well  as  being  among 
the  leading  opponents  of  a  strong  antipollu- 
tion law.  There  were  no  paper  companies  In 
my  then  district,  but  within  a  few  days  I  had 
had  letters  and  phone  calls  from  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  most  prominent  law  firms  In  Missis- 
sippi, aU  wanting  to  know  what  I  had  against 
the  paper  tndvistry. 

The  same  hunger  for  Industrial  Jobs  may 
condition  us  to  accept  too  readily  the  easy 
rationalization  of  dubious  practices  Instead 
of  demanding  a  confrontation  with  the  facts. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  asked  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'lce  to  look  Into  the  possible 
damage  to  human  health  caused  by  the  wide- 
spread use  of  pesticides  and  defoliants  in  my 
Delta  district.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
accepted  too  readily  the  PHS  response  that 
no  serious  threat  was  Involved.  A  case  that 
there  is  no  serious  threat  can  still  be  mad«». 
but  today  we  have  a  more  Inclusive  defini- 
tion of  what  "threat"  means. 

Since  this  paper  will  point  up  the  fart 
that  I  have  serlotis  reser%'atlons  about  some 
of  the  current  prophets  of  doom  about  the 
ecology,  let  me  point  out  that  I.  too.  have 
severnj  times  been  branded  as  such  an  irre- 
sponsible doomsday  man  on  this  subject.  This 
began  when  I  attempted  unsuccessfully, 
back  in  1954.  to  have  recreation  added  to 
the  benefits  considered  In  evaluating  Corps 
of  Engineers  water  projects,  and  includes 
ridicule  when  I  said  Just  three  years  ago  that 
the  nation  would  have  to  spend  at  least 
$100  billion  before  the  year  2000  In  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  its  water  and  maintaining 
an  adequate  supply.  Today  I  think  we  can 
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that  $100  billion  Is  a  very  conserva- 
estlmate,  even  without  reading  between 
lines  of  the  President's  recent  modest 
s. 
■  'oday  we  are  told  that  the  nation's  entire 
style  must  change  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
^istrous   upset  in   the  ecological  balance, 
we  accept  as  fact  the  premise  that 
upset  has  not  already  occurred.  I  agree 
t  we  must  reevaluate  many  priorities,  and 
of  our  long  accepted  standards  about 
ccjnomlc  progress.  But  I  do  not  accept  for 
minute  the  concept  that  we  can  turn 
backs  on  economic  expansion  and  de- 
efcpment.  We  cannot  achieve  a  satisfactory 
qu  lUty  of  life  for  all  Americans,  let  alone 
South,  from  our  present  Inadequate  eco- 
notnlc   base.   To  expand   that   base,   we  are 
to  have  to  continue  to  develop  our 
natural  resources.  That,  in  turn,  requires  a 
iipletely  candid  appraisal  of  our  environ- 
e  ntal  condition. 

1  'irst,  as  much  as  I  deplore  It,  we  must 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  pristine 
derness  left,  and  that  we  will  sacriace 
1  more  quality  of  life  if  we  let  our  exist- 
resources  waste  into  a  pseudo-wilderness, 
^me  of  us  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
th^re  was  more  pollution  in  a  Cherokee  or 
wigwam  than  there  is  on  the  streets 
Knoxville  or  Los  Angeles,  and  that  some 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  villages  were 
befouled  with  waste  and  water  pollution 
bad  as  some  of  the  worst  alleys  in  Mem- 
s  or  Greenwood. 
:  tome  of  the  worst  pollution,  for  me.  Is 
visiial  pollution,  and  I  count  as  part  of  that 
dirt  and  misery  of  rural  and  urban  slums 
-■l^lch  still  abound  over  the  South.  In  my 
over  southern  Appalachia  I  see  some  of 
most  disheartening  signs  of  rural  poverty, 
de^aded  housing,  and  diseased  water  supply 
St  a  backdrop  of  beautiful  rustic  moun- 
talti  greenery  that,  without  the  close-up, 
de  ights  the  soul  of  us  environmentalists. 
'  There  is  no  possibility  of  providing  the 
base  for  full  opportunity  for  our 
bl^k  citizens  without  continued  economic 
1  lanslon.  Whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
of  our  best  intentioned  people  would 
m4intain  our  black  people  in  the  bleakest 
environments  in  the  name  of  protecting 
quality  of  our  environment.  Perhaps 
uiif:onsciously  they  buy  the  "big  house" 
that  the  Negro  is  better  off  In  a 
primitive  state,  dreaming  from  the 
cat>in  stoop  of  Saturday  night  In  the  by- 
by. 
Jut  continued  economic  expansion  and 
de  relopment  need  not  mean  a  continuing 
de  :line  in  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Ac  aievlng  the  necessary  envlronmntal  con- 
trc  is  to  bring  about  the  quality  will  not  be 
ch  !ap,  however.  They  are  already  costing 
sums,  but  they  will  have  to  cost  truly 
sums  if  tljey  are  to  effective.  So  far  it  has 
easier  to  talk  about  the  need  to  protect 
environment  than  about  the  cost  of  that 
action,  and  we  are  losing  valuable  time  every 
because  the  talk  is  an  excuse  for  further 
delay  in  putting  up  the  money  on  a  realistic 
EC  lie. 

Vlake  no  mistake  about  it — the  added  costs 
going  to  be  borne  by  the  individual 
( izens  of  the  country,  both  as  taxpayers  and 
consumers.  Much  of  the  cost  will  come  in 
form  of  additional  taxes,  if  the  various 
leiels  of  government  undertake  to  meet  their 
re!  ponstbllities  in  achieving  environmental 
qi  ality.  If  tax  incentives  are  used  on  a  large 
lie  to  encourage  industry  to  adopt  proper 
ar  tlpollutlon  devices  and  processes,  the  re- 
will  not  Immediately  appear  in  the  con- 
er's  bill,  but  it  will  appear  in  additional 
to  replace  those  which  are,  by  this  de- 
foregone.  I  think  the  tax  incentive  sys- 
tetn  has  many  inherent  weaknesses,  not  the 
le^st  of  which  Is  that  the  government  may 
lax  in  enforcement  if  severity  means  a 
lois  of  tax  revenue.  Pollution  abatement 
6b  3Uld  be  a  part  of  the  basic  cost  of  doing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

buslnes — which    Is   already   deductible — not 
an  added  tax  benefit. 

If  rigid  pollution  control  is  accepted  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business,  naturally 
the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  consumer  who 
buys  the  products,  naturally  the  cost  will 
be  borne  by  the  consumer  who  buys  the 
products  or  services  produced.  The  added 
costs  of  living  which  result  from  this  are 
already  noticeable,  and  they  will  become 
more  so  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
The  real  test  of  the  public's  willingness  to 
pay  for  a  quality  environment  will  come 
within  the  next  few  years,  in  the  form  of 
items  like  the  added  costs  for  automobiles 
and  the  fuels  which  propel  them.  We  cannot 
afford  selective  non-pollution,  however,  and 
all  automotbiles  and  all  fuels  should  have 
to  meet  the  same  standards. 

I  am  personally  Involved  in  an  on-going 
program  to  provide  adequate  environmental 
controls  for  the  TVA  power  genrating  fa- 
cilities. The  capital  costs  here  will  total 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  and  they 
will  represent  a  substantial  item  which  will 
have  to  be  reflected  in  increased  costs  to  the 
users  of  the  electricty  being  generated.  Fuel 
costs  have  been  stepped  up  at  an  annual 
rate  of  several  million  dollars,  as  a  result  of 
environmental  considerations.  Low  sulphur 
content  coal  Is  an  example  of  added  control, 
at  added  cost,  that  TVA  and  other  utilities 
are  attemtplng  to  obtain,  with  little  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  llmted  supply  at  best,  and 
most  of  it  is  being  sold  at  negotiated  prices 
well  above  the  current  market  to  foreign 
metallurgical  buyers,  notably  Japan. 
Another  possible  solution  is  low  sulphur  oil. 
Here  we  are  victims  of  the  artifical  price 
restraints  of  Import  quotas — if  there  were 
no  import  quotas,  low  sulphur  oil  from  the 
Caribbean  could  serve  this  area  of  the 
country  at  a  price  competitive  with  other 
fuels. 

TVA  was  delinquent  In  not  establishing, 
until  1985,  a  reclamation  provision  In  its 
contracts  with  the  suppliers  of  strip  mine 
coal.  Such  a  provision  is  part  of  our  stand- 
ard form  now,  however,  even  though  no 
private  utility  has  adopted  one.  We  are  care- 
fully following  up  the  reclamation  procedure 
required,  and  U  it  proves  to  have  any  de- 
fects or  loopholes,  they  will  be  corrected.  I 
have  checked  a  number  of  the  areas  where 
reclamation  procedures  have  been  followed, 
and  in  some  cases  after  only  two  or  three 
years  the  land  is  actually  In  better  shape 
than  the  scarred  hillsides  that  existed  before 
mining,  from  lx)th  the  aesthetic  and  the  eco- 
nomic viewpoints. 

Speaking  of  TVA's  fuel  problems,  one  evi- 
dence is  almost  within  sight  of  this  hotel,  a 
few  miles  down  the  river — the  Allen  steam 
generating  plant  built  by  the  City  of 
Memphis  after  the  Dixon-Yates  fiasco  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  presently  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing purchased  by  TVA  as  part  of  the  re- 
entry of  Memphis  into  the  TVA  power  sys- 
tem. The  Allen  plant  was  built  with  inade- 
quate provisions  for  control  of  the  dust 
particles  which  sometimes  make  the  horribly 
dirty  smoke  plumes  pouring  from  the  plant. 
TVA  installed  electrostatic  precipitators 
which  proved  inadequate  for  the  task.  We 
have  now  virtually  designed  our  own  precipi- 
tators, and  we  hope  the  manufacturer  can 
deliver  according  to  our  specifications. 

However,  at  the  Allen  plant,  as  at  all  other 
coal  burning  generating  stations,  even  with 
the  dust  removed,  there  is  still  the  problem 
of  sulphur  in  the  fumes.  We  are  conducting 
extensive  research  into  processes  for  either 
recapturing  the  sulphur  or  eliminating  it 
from  the  discharge,  but  progress  is  not  very 
encouraging.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
nuclear  power  plants  are  likely.  In  the  long 
run,  to  be  the  cleanest.  TVA  hopes  to  begin 
next  year  the  Initial  operation  of  the  largest 
nuclear  plant  In  the  country,  near  Athens, 
Alabama.  Although  TVA  will  operate  the 
plant  always  with  great  care  and  caution, 
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there  is  no  way  to  completely  pinpoint  po- 
tential environmental  problems  from  nuclear 
plants  except  through  detailed  monitoring 
of  actual  operating  conditions.  TVA  win 
carry  on  Intensive  monitoring  and  expects 
that  the  result  will  be  a  major  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  supplying  clean  energy  for 
a  cleaner  environment. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  this  paper  is  that 
we  must  continue  to  develop  our  natural 
resources  and  otherwise  expand  our  economy 
to  provide  the  Jobs  and  the  economic  se- 
curity necessary  to  give  all  of  our  people  a 
share  of  our  national  abundance.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  must  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  every  aspect  of 
this  development  not  only  protects  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment,  but  that  it  improves 
that  environment. 

Improvement  can  be  made,  even  if  we 
achieve  few  millennia.  The  smog  expelled 
from  London  Is  the  now  oft-repeated  exam- 
ple, but  I  want  to  cite  an  example  of  what 
has  been  done  in  one  pmrt  of  the  South 
which  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  all 
over  the  nation. 

The  Tennessee  River  Is  the  cleanest  major 
river  in  the  country.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  it 
is  the  one  river  that  is  cleaner  today  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
vestment of  some  two  billion  dollars  in  new 
industrial  plants  along  the  shorelines  of  its 
lakes.  It  is  cleaner  because  the  TVA,  with 
relatively  little  enforcement  power,  has  been 
working  to  make  It  so.  The  only  antipollu- 
tion power  which  TVA  has  U  built  around 
the  requirement  that  an  easement  to  cross 
the  TVA  shoreline  be  obtained  from  TVA 
for  discharges  from  any  type  of  installation 
on  the  shore.  We  have,  however,  no  control 
over  discharge  abuses  which  existed  before 
TVA,  or  over  the  pollution  of  some  of  the 
tributary  streams  before  they  reach  the  TVA 
Impoundments. 

As  a  result,  the  Olln  Mathieson  Company, 
which  now  owns  the  historic  salt  lick  at  Salt- 
ville,  Virginia,  continues  to  poiu:  enough  salt 
Into  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston  River  to 
the  extent  that  special  treatment  of  the 
water  in  the  river  as  far  southwest  as  Knox- 
ville is  necessary.  Paper  companies  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina  continue  to  discharge 
both  waste  and  discoloration  Into  our  tribu- 
taries there,  so  It  has  been  generations  since 
the  once  beautiful  French  Broad  was  clear. 
Farther  south  is  the  classic  example  of  pol- 
lution, the  Copper  Basin  of  the  Ocoee  River 
east  of  Chattanooga,  where  the  metallic  water 
colors  the  entire  stream  bed,  even  though  the 
sulphuric  acid  no  longer  escapes  Into  the 
air. 

Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  the  two  largest 
cities  In  east  Tennessee,  have  secondary  sew- 
age treatment  plants  either  in  operation  or 
under  construction,  but  In  Knoxville  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treatment  is  often  wasted 
becaxise  of  the  discharges  made  by  several 
industrial  plants  In  the  city.  At  Chattanooga 
we  could  not  in  good  conscience  provide 
recreational  access  facilities  to  the  new  shore- 
line of  Nickajack  Lake  because  of  the  sewage 
being  dumped  Into  the  lake  by  the  city  and 
other  nearby  governmental  subdivisions.  In 
industrial  areas  I  think  it  Is  evident  that  we 
really  need  tertiary  sewage  treatment. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
Tennessee  River  system  as  a  whole  is  clean 
enough  to  allow  millions  of  people  to  swim 
in  it  each  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  and  to 
afford  millions  more  the  opportunity  to  fish 
in  it  during  all  twelve  months. 

We  believe  we  have  made  some  positive 
gains  in  air  quality,  and  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  our  steam  plant  fumes.  The  most  ob- 
vious example  Is  the  Improvement  In  the 
smoke  emissions  for  our  cities  generally.  The 
air  quality  may  be  worse  because  of  greater 
numbers  of  automobiles,  but  there  is  no 
longer  the  black  overhang  of  coal  smoke 
where  electricity  has  become  the  source  of 
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both  heat  and  power.  We  have  hopes  that 
TVA  can  help  demonstrate  central  effluent 
disposal  systems  for  Industrial  corridors,  as 
an  example  of  how  existing  Industries  can 
cut  down  air  pollution  with  minimum  cost. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on 
TVA's  efforts  to  improve  the  environment  be- 
cause they  are  related  to  a  broader  effort  to 
help  Improve  the  quality  of  life  by  advancing 
the  quantity  of  Income,  as  well  as  the  broader 
quality  of  the  environment.  The  South  is  in 
the  process  of  becoming  Industrialized,  and 
consequently  urbanized,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  It  can  escape  some  of 
the  worst  of  urban  blight  while  throwing  off 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  rural  blight  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  for  so  long. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  chang- 
ing patterns  of  living  has  perhaps  been  the 
fading  of  Independent  living  and  working 
conditions  based  on  the  agrarian  economy 
of  a  generation  ago  and  the  emergence  of  a 
far  more  complex  pattern  of  urban  living 
based  on  an  industrialized  economy.  The 
many  streams  of  economic  and  social  life, 
once  looked  upon  as  separate  and  self-suf- 
ficient, have  reached  an  Interdependence 
which  is  at  once  both  stimulating  and  de- 
pressing. 

As  we  attempt  to  adjust  the  South  to 
this  new  Interdependence,  we  accept,  with- 
out question,  the  necessity  of  physically 
cleaning  up  our  environment,  but  we  still 
need  to  give  first  priority  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  human  environment  so  that  South- 
erners can  be  equally  free  to  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  both  earn  a  livelihood  and 
pursue  happiness  in  the  kind  of  society  where 
people  can  live  and  work  together  with  de- 
cency and  dignity. 

What  can  we  do  to  protect  the  Southern 
environment  and  improve  its  quality? 

First  of  all,  we  can  protect  and  Improve 
the  national  environment.  Very  few  environ- 
mental problems  recognize  state  boundaries. 
Only  national  solutions  and  national  stand- 
ards will  cure  them.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  very  few  conservation  programs 
have  been  established.  In  the  South  or  any- 
where else,  without  the  carrot  of  Federal 
money  or  the  stick  of  Federal  standards. 

There  Is  legitimate  reason  for  cooperative 
enforcement  programs,  but  final  enforcement 
should  not  be  a  matter  for  solely  local  deter- 
mination. If  for  no  other  reason,  dedicated 
local  officials  need  the  mainstay  of  Federal 
standards  as  a  backup  for  their  own  proce- 
diues.  As  in  many  other  matters,  states' 
rights  In  this  field  Is  usually  a  cover  for 
states'  wrongs. 

Thanks  to  many  historic,  geographic,  and 
economic  factors,  we  In  the  South  have  a 
better  than  average  share  of  open  space.  We 
very  much  need,  however,  to  improve  its 
quality  and  make  sure  It  Is  available  for  all 
citizens. 

Among  other  goals,  we  need  to  protect  it 
from  visual  pollution.  The  stretch  of  Inter- 
state 40  that  I  drive  from  Knoxville  to  Mem- 
phis was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  the 
entire  country  when  first  completed,  but  It  Is 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  being  polluted  with 
endless  roadside  signs  and  billboards. 

Billboard  control  and  rural  zoning  are  ex- 
amples of  the  local  effort  needed  for  quality 
local  environment.  Noise  abatement  Is  an- 
other, and  there  is  long  precedent  in  towns 
like  Memphis.  Organized  efforts  do  not  have 
to  be  confined  to  national  campaigns  to  be 
productive. 

Another  vital  need  is  the  addition  of  more 
open-space  recreation  areas.  We  do  not  have 
enough  now,  and  the  shortage  will  be  acute 
in  a  few  years.  Beyond  the  need  for  more  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  programs  to  acquire 
them,  we  need  to  step  up  local  pressures  to 
expand  existing  and  developing  Federal  proj- 
ects to  make  recreational  benefits  available 
as  a  by-product.  An  aggressive  state  agency, 
for  instance,  Is  an  Ideal  Instrument  for  help- 
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Ing  to  establish  open-space  recreation  areas 
as  an  adjunct  to  virtually  every  Corps  of 
Engineers  project. 

The  national  trend  toward  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry  is  a  good  one.  We  in  the 
South  have  been  trying  to  achieve  this  for  a 
long  time  as  part  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  first  time  there  is  today 
a  general  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  our 
goals. 

For  a  long  time  we  were  willing  to  accept 
any  sort  of  industrial  development  or  ex- 
pansion, because  it  was  better  than  nothing. 
We  are  becoming  more  selective,  and  we  can 
become  even  more  choosy  if  we  selectively 
develop  our  resources  on  a  more  carefully 
planned  basis.  For  Instance,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  a  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project. 
Just  as  there  is  for  more  industrial  site- 
harbor  development  on  the  Mississippi.  But 
before  we  bring  Industries  into  any  of  these 
sites,  developed  wholly  or  partially  at  public 
expense,  the  design  of  their  plants  and  op- 
erations should  be  rigidly  examined  to  bar 
any  pollution.  Even  the  plant  Itself  should 
meet  requirements  about  harmonious  blend- 
ing with  the  landscape  or  the  general  en- 
vironment. The  participation  of  some  type 
of  public  program  In  most  of  the  major  In- 
dustrial locatloiis  in  the  South  today  pro- 
vides basis  enough  for  Improved  environ- 
mental standards. 

Before  we  aUow  ourselves  to  be  overcome 
by  nostalgic  recollections  of  the  real  or 
imagined  qualities  of  small  town  life  in  the 
South,  let  us  remember  some  of  the  very  real 
defects.  Most  obviously,  small  town  slums 
and  small  town  poverty  have  been  equaled 
only  by  rural  poverty,  generating  a  situation 
that  made  even  ghetto  slums  more  Inviting. 
The  dirtiest  big  city  street  of  half-abandoned 
houses,  stores,  and  factories  can  be  no  more 
dismal  and  depressing  than  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  small  Southern  towns. 

Elimination  of  visual  pollution  can  be  as 
Important  In  keeping  young  people  off  the 
migrant  trail  as  any  other  factor,  assuming 
the  all-Important  job  opportunity  is  avail- 
able. The  people  influenced  by  the  small 
aesthetic  qualities  are  likely  to  be  the  ones 
who  contribute  the  most  to  achieving  other 
environmental  qualities. 

There  are  other  important  goals  to  which 
we  in  the  South  can  work  to  achieve  environ- 
mental quality  without  sacrificing  the  im- 
perative need  for  continued  but  more  Intelli- 
gent overall  economic  development. 

One  of  our  most  urgent  problems  In  the 
field  of  human  conservation  Is  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  birthrate.  In  much  of  the 
South  we  have.  In  the  past  decade,  achieved 
for  the  first  time  a  balance  of  In-migratlon. 
This  has  been  primarily  the  result  of  in- 
creased job  opportunities  in  the  region.  Even 
though  migration  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
it  Is  still  a  major  influence  on  population 
trends,  especially  in  parts  of  Appalachia  and 
from  the  old  plantation  country  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

There  is  no  pat  formula  for  reducing  the 
birthrate.  Some  reduction  is  occurring 
naturally  as  people  with  higher  economic 
and  educational  levels  voluntarily  reduce  the 
size  of  their  families.  Essential  success,  how- 
ever, will  come  only  with  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  making  birth  control  and  family 
planning  information  a  basic  requirement, 
not  only  for  welfare  clients  but  for  all  young 
people  as  they  reach  the  age  level  where  they 
might  become  parents.  In  most,  areas  of  the 
South  there  Is  less  organized  resistance  by 
religious  groups  to  population  control  pro- 
cedures. There  is  no  real  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  widespread  liberalization  of 
abortion  laws,  primarily  to  benefit  low  in- 
come groups.  There  could  also  be  large-scale 
information  programs  about  sterilization 
procedures. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  let  us  in  the  South  be 
In  the  forefront  of  every  realistic  move  to 
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protect  the  quality  of  environment.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  a  lot  of  our  environment 
needs  its  quality  vastly  improved  before  it 
is  worth  protecting.  Our  human  resource  still 
needs  the  benefit  of  much  natural  resource 
development  before  it  will  be  In  a  position 
to  use  and  enjoy  the  quality  environment 
we  all  want.  Because  we  have  a  better  physi- 
cal environment  to  start  with,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  seek  the  higheot 
quality  of  life  In  our  goals  for  the  South. 


FUTURE  CONSIDERATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
very  much  aware  that  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance  have  be- 
come major  public  policy  concerns.  At 
practically  every  level  of  government, 
efforts  now  are  underway  to  reduce  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water  and  im- 
prove our  solid  waste  disposal  methods. 

Of  these  three  major  problems,  solid 
waste  disposal  perhaps  has  had  less  at- 
tention focused  on  it  than  the  others. 
Yet,  the  complexities  that  surround 
litter  and  solid  waste  pollution  may 
prove  the  most  difficult  to  resolve. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  over  a  statement  made 
by  Norman  L.  Dobyns,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Can 
Co.,  on  a  variety  of  proposals  to  restrict 
nonretumable  containers.  Mr.  Dob>Tis 
made  his  detailed  statement  before  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  City  Council  on 
October  8,   1970. 

I  believe  Mr.  Dobyns  has  brought 
forth  a  numoer  of  major  points  which 
should  be  carefully  weighed  and  con- 
sidered as  this  Congress  and  other  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  future  take  steps  and 
action  in  dealing  with  our  Nation's  solid 
waste  problems.  His  entire  statement 
follows : 

Statement  bt  Norman  L.  Dobtns,  American 
Can  Co.,  Director  of  Washington  Office 
ON  Various  F*hoposals  to  Restrict  Non- 

RETUBNABLE  CONTAINERS 

Dr.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Haj'wood,  Mr.  Ander- 
son; the  most  littered  streets  on  earth  are 
not  the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  even  the  streets  of  New  York  City.  They 
are  the  streets  of  Calcutta  and  the  other  In- 
tensively populated  areas  of  the  world's  un- 
der-developed nations.  Calcutta's  streets  are 
not  littered  with  throwaway  containers  but 
with  throwaway  human  beings — the  diseased 
and  the  dying. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  our  n».- 
tlon  we  do  not  have  this  oppressive  problem. 
Our  country  has  harnessed  technology  for 
the  benefit  of  our  people  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  nation  In  history.  We 
are  among  the  healthiest  people  on  earth 
and  the  packaging  Industry  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  making  our  health  standards 
possible.  Our  food  and  beverage  packages  are 
responsible  not  only  for  bringing  us  wide 
product  choices  and  shopping  convenience: 
they  also  represent  sanitary  conditions  In 
the  marketplace  and  a  healtliier  people. 

The  metal  can  has  also  played  Ite  part  in 
making  healthful  and  economical  food  prod- 
ucts aNailable  to  our  people.  I  do  not  want 
to    over-dramatize    the    contributions    that 
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been  made  to  our  way  of  life  by  the 
container.  I  recognize  that  our  sanl- 
products  represent  only  one  of  the  fac- 
responslble  for  eliminating  so  many  dls- 
that  man's  lifespan  has  Increased  by 
In  Just  fifty  years.   I  merely  want  to 
that   some   of   our   products'   most 
opposition  may  be  coming  from  sln- 
and    public-spirited    Individuals    who 
be  ready  to  destroy  our  existing  food 
beverage  distribution  systems  without 
.'^derlng    the    alternatives,    and    without 
the   profound   contributions   to 
public  health  and  welfare  that  can  rea- 
be  attributed  to  food  and  beverage 
llaglng. 
A^ierica  In  the  1970's  Is  not  the  America 
many  of  us  remember  fondly.  We  can- 
;o  back  to  a  simpler  time,  a  less  complex 
when  grandfather  went  to  the  brew- 
m  the  corner  with  a  pail  or  a  pitcher  to 
up  his  favorite  beverage.  Turning  back- 
on  packaging  Ignores  the  other  changes 
have  occurred  in  our  society.  We  can- 
turn  back  on  population  increases,  new 
Ibution    patterns    and    changing    con- 
preferences.  And  if  we  do  look  back 
1  hose  supposed  IdyUlc  times,  we  should 
that  our  population  was  only  half  of 
It  Is  now,  the  death  rate  was  double, 
hardship  lay  everywhere. 
Is   understandable   that  a   people  con- 
wlth  countless  crises  would  have  a 
e^ence  for  the  past.  It  Is  understandable 
It  is  not  relevant.  We  are  going  to  have 
ve  our   present  problems  by  evolving 
solutions  and  a  return  to  a  distrl- 
n  system  with  which  we  were  comforta- 
;ome  years  ago  would  do  nothing  to  solve 
problems  as  they  exist  today,  and  cer- 
y  nothing  to  solve  the  problems  as  thoy 
exist  tomorrow, 
of   you   who   serve   on   the   D.C.   City 
have  an   unrivaled  opportunity  to 
a  commanding  role  in  shaping  the  fu- 
of  American  cities  and  the  functioning 
marketplace  in   those  cities.  As   the 
Council  in  our  Nation's  Capitol  with,  I 
!ve,  more  national  news  coverage  than 
y  other  city  in  the  world,  it  is  not  rhetoric 
:  ay   that   the   eyes   of   the   world   follow 
deliberations  and  actions  closely.  We  In 
are  under  no  delusions  about  the 
that  you  now  hold  over  our  future 
and  profitability.  You  can,  if  you 
to  do  so,  ban  convenience  beverage 
,  and  If  you  do,  I  have  no  doubt 
hundreds    and   possibly   thousands   of 
throughout  the  United  States 
follow  your  lead.  We  perceive  very  clear- 
our  very  survival  is  tied  to  the  de- 
whlch  you  elect  to  make  on  your  litter 
waste   problems.   But   I   would   like  to 
that   the   future   llveablllty   of   the 
and   of    every    major    metropolitan 
will  not  directly  be  served  by  product 
.  You  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  city  councils  all 
the  country  by  adopting  the  ultlmat* 
to  your  waste  problems  rather  than 
product  ban  that  will  have  only  an  In- 
effect  on   your  problems, 
solid  waste  problem  confronting  the 
ct   and  other  metropolitan  areas  is  a 
problem  of  very  great  complexity.  And 
e   we  have  no   quarrel   with   the   noble 
being  sought  by  the  eco-conservation- 
(in  fact  we  share  their  goals),  we  sug- 
that  too  many  of  the  conservationists 
ecologLsts    are   too    willing   to   opt    for 
ilistic   solutions    to    Incredibly    complex 
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Dr.  Myron  Trlbus.  Assistant  Secretary 

( ;ommerce  for   Science   and  Technology, 

over  in  Gaithersburg  Just  a  few  days 

"Perhaps  our  greatest  deficiency  is  that 

lave  an  abundance  of  simple  solutions 

no  simple  problems  to  apply  them  to." 

Ai  you  members  of  the  D.C.  City  Council, 

or  I  ny  city  council  for  that  matter,  must 
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know,  anyone  who  attempts  to  serve  the 
public  Interest  today  can  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  complexity  of  attempting  to  man- 
age an  urban  area.  I  do  not  Intend  to  be 
Insulting  to  those  who  are  suggesting  that 
our  products  be  banned,  but  I  know  that 
they  have  not  analyzed  the  District's  litter 
and  solid  waste  problems  In  t«rms  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  or  In  terms  of  technical 
alternatives,  or  In  terms  of  ecological  Im- 
pact. They  have  simply  seen  some  of  our  no- 
deposit  containers  on  the  landscape  and 
have  determined  that  the  District's  solid 
waste  problem  will  be  well  on  the  way  to 
solution  If  we  only  ban  one-way  contain- 
ers. I  hope  members  of  the  Council  will 
agree  with  us  that  our  nation's  ecological 
and  environmental  problems  are  not  going 
to  be  solved  by  simplistic  solutions  which 
are  adopted  without  regard  to  economic, 
technological  and  public  policy  complexities. 

Our  ability  to  develop  solutions  to  our 
solid  waste  dlfBcultles  are  dependent  alone 
on  our  ability  to  accurately  gauge  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  problem,  the  competing  ele- 
ments of  alternative  decisions,  and  our  ca- 
pacity to  cre.ite  remedies  that  respond  to 
our  real  problems  and  not  our  apparent 
problems. 

For  example,  the  real  problem  facing  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  a  solid  waste  prob- 
lem, not  a  litter  problem.  Yet  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  one-way  container  will 
make  little  contribution  to  solving  your  solid 
waste  problems  and  It  Is,  In  fact,  a  mis- 
directed response  to  the  Utter  problem. 

As  members  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  you  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  a  simplistic  solution  that  Is  not  re- 
sponsive to  your  real  problem.  You  can  make 
progress  here  only  by  dealing  with  the  real 
complexities  of  solid  waste  disposal  on  a 
systematic  basis— not  by  picking  on  one  visi- 
ble but  Insignificant  tangent  of  a  serious 
dilemma. 

The  concern  that  many  Individuals  and 
groups  have  voiced  here  In  the  District  and 
elsewhere  over  Utter  and  solid  waste  Is  legiti- 
mate concern,  and  those  of  us  who  work  In 
the  can  industry  share  that  concern  and 
are  entirely  willing  to  work  with  the  public 
or  the  people's  public  representative  to  de- 
velop proposals  that  will  help  eliminate  both 
waste  and  litter  as  public  policy  problems. 
Many  of  us  In  Industry,  however,  feel  quite 
strongly  that  too  many  of  our  most  out- 
spoken pollution  fighters  fall  to  comprehend 
the  true  and  factual  role  played  by  packag- 
ing products  In  our  Nation's  solid  waste  prob- 
lems. I  believe  It  Is  Important  for  everyone 
Involved  In  the  public  debate  on  Utter  and 
solid  waste  to  recognize  that  non-returnable 
beer  and  beverage  containers  represent  only 
1.3%  of  solid  waste  In  this  country.  The  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  non-returnable  beer  and 
beverage  containers  would  leave  untouched 
98.7%  of  the  solid  waste  problem.  In  other 
words,  proponents  of  the  ban  on  non-re- 
turnable containers  are  asking  you  to  con- 
sider the  partial  destruction  of  our  Industry 
for  a  result  that  will  be  Inconsequential. 

Actually,  all  packaging  materials  and  prod- 
ucts represent  only  about  \3"o  of  solid  waste 
and  a  public  decision  to  ban  every  type  of 
container  and  every  type  of  packaging  ma- 
terial would  still  leave  our  communities  with 
87';.  of  their  solid  waste  problem.  We  submit 
that  the  dissolution  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
Important  Industries  and  the  economic  dis- 
locations that  would  ripple  throughout  our 
economy  would  simply  not  be  Justified  by  a 
decision  that  would  produce  so  little  In  the 
way  of  positive  results.  If  banning  non-re- 
turnable containers  clearly  represented  a 
solution  that  would  substantially  decrease 
the  litter  or  solid  waste  problems,  then  you 
would  be  entirely  Justified  In  giving  serious 
consideration  to  a  ban  on  non-retumables. 
Actually,  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  has 
reported  that  10%  of  all  littered  beer  and 
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beverage  containers  are  returnable-for-de- 
poslt  bottles.  A  study  by  the  National  Re- 
search CouncU  also  shows  that  lltterers  throw 
returnable  bottles  away  with  equal  abandon. 
As  public  decision  makers,  you  have  It  within 
your  power  to  ban  the  non-returnable  con- 
tainer but  you  do  not  have  it  In  your  power 
to  ban  litter.  Research  shows  that  lltterers 
win  litter — with  a  deposit  container  or  a  non- 
deposit  container.  Incidentally,  research  has 
also  shown  that  people  who  dispose  of  beer 
and  beverage  containers  properly  also  com- 
monly discard  the  returnable-for-deposit 
container  Just  as  if  It  were  a  non-returnable 
container. 

Another  consideration  you  may  wish  to 
keep  In  mind  is  the  fact  that  less  than  5% 
of  the  beer  and  beverage  containers  produced 
in  the  United  States  are  littered.  Those  con- 
sumers who  are  responsible  for  the  consump- 
tion of  95%  of  the  beer  and  beverage  con- 
tainers produced  In  the  U.S.  dispose  of  their 
containers  properly — they  do  not  Utter.  And 
It  seems  difficult  to  Justify  a  public  policy 
decision  that  deprives  the  users  of  95%  of  a 
product  of  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  that 
product  because  of  the  g^oss  IrresponsibUity 
of  the  lltterers  who  consume  only  5%  of  the 
product.  So  a  ban  on  non-returnable  beer  and 
beverage  containers  would  penalize  the  con- 
sumers of  95%  of  our  container  products 
with  out  having  any  substantially  measur- 
able Impact  on  the  Utter  or  solid  waste  prob- 
lems. We  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  ban  on 
non-returnable  containers  would  be  an  im- 
proper and  unproductive  public  policy  deci- 
sion. 

To  relate  these  figures  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  estimate  that  the  metal  can 
Industry  will  ship  about  100  million  beer  and 
beverage  cans  Into  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  1970.  We  wlU  produce  31.6  billion  beer 
and  beverage  cans  nationally  In  1970  and  60 
billion  metal  cans  of  all  types.  So  you  can 
see  that  100  million  cans,  while  It  sounds 
like  a  substantial  figure,  is  not  very  many 
cans  In  terms  of  our  industry's  total  output. 
While  we  are  not  in  the  glass  business  at 
this  time,  our  researchers  estimate  that 
about  100  million  non-returnable  bottles 
win  be  shipped  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  1970.  We  have  talked  with  your  sanita- 
tion department  In  an  effort  to  determine 
the  number  of  non-returnable  beer  and  bev- 
erage containers  Involved  In  Utter  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  D.C.'s  soUd  waste. 
But  we  understand  that  surveys  of  this  kind 
have  not  been  made  and  the  comparative  fig- 
ures are  not  available  to  us.'  However,  we  be- 
lieve It  would  be  reasonable  to  apply  the 
same  factors  here  that  research  has  brought 
out  In  other  metropolitan  areas — it  would 
mean  that  95 ':i  of  the  200  million  beer  and 
beverage  containers  shipped  Into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  1970  will  be  disposed  of 
properly.  Only  10  million  containers  or  in 
round  numbers  about  12  containers  per  per- 
son per  year  will  be  Uttered. 

While  we  agree  that  any  litter  Is  unsightly, 
we  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  relatively 
few  beer  and  beverage  containers  involved 
In  the  District's  litter  problem  or  the  Dis- 
trict's solid  waste  problem  represent  a  very 
Inadequate  base  for  considering  legislative 
remedies  that  could  wipe  out  a  substantial 
part  of  one  of  our  nation's  Important  In- 
dustries. The  cost  to  the  nation's  economy 
of  a  ban  on  non-returnable  containers  would 
be  staggering.  One  estimate  puts  the  cost  at 
well  over  a  billion  doUars  for  obsolete  equip- 
ment, 60,000  dislocated  employees,  almost 
Incalculable  losses  to  Individual  stockhold- 
ers and  to  the  mutual  and  pension  funds  that 


'  If  you  wovild  like  to  consider  making  a 
siwvey  of  your  litter  and  waste  problems.  I 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Keep  America 
Beautiful  staff  to  teU  you  that  KAB  would 
be  delighted  to  cooperate  with  you  In  con- 
ducting a  comprehensive  community  survey. 
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affect  us  all — plus  the  costs  of  Inefficient  dual 
handling  at  the  retail  level  and  the  unpro- 
ductive investment  In  billions  of  empty  con- 
tainers by  housewives,  retailers  and  bottlers. 
Many  of  these  factors  are  difficult  to  estimate 
with  precision  but  we  think  It  Is  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  a  ban  on  non-returnable  con- 
tainers could  represent  a  2  biUIon  dollar  loss 
to  the  nation's  economy.  It  Is  not  worth  2 
billion  doUars  In  our  Judgment  ...  It  U 
not  worth  destroying  an  Industry  ...  for 
the  truly  minuscule  contribution  our  prod- 
ucts make  to  your  problem. 

Nationally,  as  businessmen,  we  are  to- 
gether facing  a  prospect  that  we  have  faced 
many  times  before:  Society  has  a  problem — 
so  we  have  a  problem.  We  are,  after  all,  going 
to  have  to  solve  the  problem  with  our  own 
resources  and  In  our  own  communities.  I 
have  heard  It  suggested  that  oiu-  urban  areas 
could  solve  solid  waste  disposal  problems 
by  hauling  solid  waste  out  into  the  open 
country  and  dumping  It  there.  Some  com- 
munities have  even  experimented  with  load- 
ing their  garbage  into  railroad  cars  and 
hauling  It  great  distances  for  disposal  In  so- 
called  wilderness  areas.  This  Is  not  a  viable 
solution  because  In  simple  terms  every  place 
Is  somebody's  backyard.  There  Is  hardly  any 
area  of  the  country  that  Is  not  carefully 
protected  by  people  with  an  Interest  In  that 
area.  Even  wilderness  areas  which  could  pre- 
sumably accommodate  many  millions  of 
tons  of  solid  waste  are  Jealously  guarded  by 
conservationists  and  defenders  of  wildlife. 
Shipping  our  garbage  away  may  be  theoret- 
ically possible,  but  it  Is  not  "politically" 
realistic. 

Garbage  collection  and  disposal  In  1968 
cost  our  Nation's  taxpayers  $3  billion  a  year, 
an  amount  that  surprises  most  people  and 
an  amount  that  ranks  third  most  costly 
among  our  Nation's  public  services.  Only 
schools  and  roads  cost  our  taxpayers  more 
than  garbage  disposal.  Yet,  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  staggering  costs  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  coupled  with  our  Inadequate  meth- 
ods, may  suggest  hope  for  the  future.  It  may 
also  suggest  that  our  people  do  not  have  to 
look  to  government  alone  for  a  solution  to 
the  solid   waste  disposal  problem. 

Fortunately,  It  Is  not  necessary  for  local 
communities  to  tackle  their  environmental 
problems  alone.  Much  Is  heard  today  about 
business'  capacity  and  willingness  to  join  in 
solving  society's  problems,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  are. 

Our  local  communities,  working  In  tandem 
with  industry,  can  meet  the  solid  waste  chal- 
lenge and  conquer  It  If  we  bend  our  efforts 
to  finding  a  solution  that  produces  profit  for 
industry,  revenue  for  government,  and  Is 
satisfying  for  society. 

This  Is  not  far-fetched;  if  economic  meth- 
ods could  be  developed  for  extracting  all  of 
the  useful  metals  and  minerals  from  out 
solid  waste  for  recycling  into  our  stream 
of  natural  resources,  a  major  part  of  our 
solid  waste  disposal  problem  would  be 
solved.  Industry  and  government  could  then 
"mine"  waste  with  a  profit  and  revenue 
Incentive. 

The  recycling  of  metals  and  recovery  of 
minerals  could  be  both  a  potentially  profit- 
able source  of  valuable  materials  and  a  way 
to  conserve  our  Nation's  dwindling  supply  of 
natural  resources.  America's  technological 
genius  has  long  met  necessity  and  mothered 
invention.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
necessity  today  Is  to  find  a  way  to  transform 
our  solid  waste  Into  useful  products. 

While  we  have  been  spending  $3  billion  a 
year  to  collect  and  dispose  of  our  solid  waste, 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  now  disposed 
of  in  our  municipal  waste  systems  (including 
metal  cans)  are  said  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  be  worth  $5  billion  as  scrap.  If  we  look  at 
our  solid  waste  as  an  opportunity  for  finan- 
cial exploitation  as  well  as  a  social  problem, 
we  see  $3  billion  per  year  In  costs  and  several 
times  that  per  year  in  potential  values. 
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As  we  look  ahead  together  at  one  of  our 
commanding  social  problems,  It  Is  Increasing- 
ly clear  that  industry  must  help  finance  the 
research  and  development  on  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. The  results  could  be  socially  reward- 
ing and  profitable.  And  we  in  Industry  have 
In  fact  already  taken  major  steps  to  con- 
tribute our  resources  to  solid  waste  research 
and  development  activities.  For  example. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  beer  and  beverage 
and  packaging  supplier  Industries  estab- 
lished the  non-profit  National  Center  for 
Solid  Waste  Disposal,  Inc.  With  offices  here 
in  Washington,  the  National  Center  for  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  will  represent  the  conduit 
through  which  major  Industry  and  govern- 
ment research  and  development  Inter- 
change can  take  place.  The  Center  is 
a  direct  result  of  an  Idea  generated 
within  President  Nixon's  National  Indus- 
trial Pollution  Control  Council,  which  is  a 
group  of  concerned  business  leaders  from 
every  Industry  In  our  Nation  focusing  Its 
attention  on  every  aspect  of  environmental 
quality.  The  Chairman  of  my  company, 
American  Can  Company,  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Council's  sub-council  on 
metal  containers  and  Chairman  William  F. 
May  Is  also  one  of  the  founding  directors 
of  the  National  Center  for  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal, Inc. 

We  in  the  business  sector  are  highly  op- 
timistic that  our  new  National  Center  for 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  will  enable  business 
and  government  to  establish  solid  waste  dis- 
posal goals  and  work  together  to  meet  those 
goals. 

Government  and  business  cannot  solve  the 
solid  waste  problem  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  solid  waste  problem  na- 
tionally by  pursuing  different  or  conflicting 
goals.  Here  and  elsewhere,  the  mounting 
solid  waste  problem  will  only  be  solved  if 
government  and  business  join  together  to 
activate  systematic  and  technical  solutions 
to  our  very  complex  disposal  problems. 

There  is  no  reason  why  business  and  gov- 
ernment operating  at  the  local  level  cannot 
work  In  tandem  to  develop  waste  disposal 
solutions  because  It  Is  clear  that  the  ecologi- 
cal posture  of  both  government  and  Industry 
are  the  same  because  In  both  areas  there  ap- 
pears now  to  be  a  consensus  that  the  re- 
cycling of  our  wastes  Is  the  only  enduring 
solution  to  the  waste  disposal  problem  and 
recycling  also  carries  the  substantial  benefit 
of  permitting  us  to  conserve  our  depletable 
natural  resources.  To  my  mind.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  we  in  business  and  you  In  govern- 
ment have  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  agree 
that  recycling  Is  the  only  logical  solution  to 
the  waste  goal  that  we  share. 

Actually,  we  already  have  Impressive  evi- 
dence that  both  Industry  and  government  are 
moving  in  research  and  development  direc- 
tions that  will  lead  to  waste  disposal  solu- 
tions. For  example,  the  D.C.  Council  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  a  House  and  Senate 
Conference  Committee  recently  approved  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  a  new  solid 
waste  disposal  bill  that  authorizes  about  $460 
million  to  be  spent  on  our  solid  waste  prob- 
lems. The  bill  also  provides  federal  funding 
for  up  to  75 'c  of  the  cost  of  municipal  waste 
recovery  systems  and  we  would  urge  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Immediately  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  develop  new 
solid  waste  solutions  under  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970. 

Industry  and  the  federal  government  have 
been  working  in  harness  very  effectively  since 
about  1965  to  develop  waste  disposal  proce- 
dures and  processes  to  handle  our  waste 
problems.  Industry  has  been  responding  to 
the  mounting  solid  waste  problem  and  we 
In  Industry  now  have  about  90  programs  un- 
derway that  will  lead  to  optimum  solutions 
for  the  problems  that  are  concerning  you 
here  in  the  District  and  concerning  city 
councils  throughout  the  United  States. 
With  your  permission,  Chairman  Robinson, 
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I  will  put  together  a  list  of  these  90  or  so 
Industry  programs  and  submit  it  for  the 
written  record  so  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
significant  number  of  technical  advances  that 
have  already  been  made  in  handling  solid 
waste  and  the  important  breakthroughs  in 
developing  new  systems  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. 

Industry  today  Is  pioneering  in  the  de- 
velopment of  reclamation,  recycling  and  re- 
demption procedures  and  processes  that  will  ' 
mean  more  efficient  disposal  and  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  our  dwindling  natural 
resources. 

Despite  the  packaging  industry's  minority 
involvement  in  municipal  waste — you  will 
recall  that  packaging  materials  represent  only 
13%  of  municipal  waste — the  packaging  in- 
dustry and  suppliers  to  the  packaging  in- 
dustry have  already  committed  themselves 
to  apply  basic  reclamation,  recycling  and 
re-use  technology  in  a  broad  industry-wide 
effort  to  help  local  government. 

Frankly,  we  believe  that  the  packaging 
industry  and  industry  in  general,  working 
alongside  the  federal  government's  Bureau 
of  Solid  Waste  Management  started  down 
the  road  to  solving  our  waste  problems  six 
years  ago.  What  we  in  industry  have  not  done 
very  well  is  communicate  our  recycling  ca- 
pability to  the  public  or  to  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives In  government  bodies  at  all 
levels.  We  have  been  so  busy  trying  to  get  the 
Job  done  that  we  have  failed  to  communi- 
cate. As  an  editorial  in  Modern  Packaging 
put  it  In  Its  current  Issue,  "Industry's  great- 
est success  to  date  has  been  to  hide  its  light 
tmder  a  bushel."  I  suppose  we  can  hardly 
blame  our  legislators  ^or  attempting  to  re- 
spond to  the  demand  by  some  consumers 
that  they  legislate  solutions  to  waste  prob- 
lems since  we  ourselves  have  not  made  con- 
sumers aware  of  our  own  efforts  to  create 
solutions.  We  are  obviously  aware  of  our 
communications  shortcomings,  and  I  can 
promise  you  that  you  are  going  to  see  a 
vastly  Increased  communications  program 
throtighout  the  early  1970s.  We  hope  that 
our  consumers  and  your  constituencies  will 
cease  pressuring  their  representatives  for  un- 
acceptable solutions  like  product  bans  when 
they  have  been  made  aware  of  the  new 
and  innovative  reclamation,  recycling  and 
redemption  tasks  that  are  already  being  met 
or  that  soon  will  be. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  & 
Welfare's  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management 
has  pending  a  number  of  important  studies 
on  Improving  the  efficiency  and  the  effective- 
ness of  solid  waste  collection.  A  number  of 
prototype  and  pilot-plant  sorting  systems  are 
also  under  development.  The  underground 
tran.5port  of  solid  waste  In  pneumatic  hy- 
draulic pipe  lines  is  being  studied  and  the 
Swedish  vacuum  removal  system  which  is 
capable  of  moving  household  wastes  at  60 
mph  to  central  compaction  stations  has  been 
installed  in  a  New  York  City  apartment  com- 
plex and  is  being  very  closely  analyzed  for 
broader  installation  and  utilization.  An  air 
classification  system  which  sorts  wastes  by 
pressurized  air — possibly  combined  with 
magnetic  segregation — is  one  of  the  exciting 
systems  that  Is  under  development. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment and  Industry  are  also  working  on  the 
Improvement  of  our  more  everyday  waste 
disposal  msthods — like  compaction,  vehicles, 
and  Improved  sanitary  landfilling — there  are 
some  extremely  exciting  systems  under  study. 
Black  Clawson  will  install  two  systems  m 
Franklin,  Ohio — a  pulping  masticating  seg- 
regation system  hooked  up  to  an  incinera- 
tion-heat recovery  system.  In  just  one  shift, 
the  Franklin  facility  wUI  handle  50  tons  of 
waste  producing  8  tons  of  pulped  fiber.  4 
tons  of  metals  and  4  tons  of  glass.  Glass- 
makers,  paper  mills,  and  steel  mills  will  buy 
the  reclaimed  materials.  Many  of  us  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  Back  Clawson  sys- 
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teid  and  the  Metropolitan  Waste  Conversion 
in  -louston,  Texas,  which  is  recovering  sal- 
abl  !  paper,  metals,  and  glass  from  the  2000 
tonp  of  solid  wastes  which  it  handles  each 
.  are  convinced  that  the  recovery  of  re- 
usa|3le  materials  from  municipal  wastes  is 
some  theoretical  musing — it  is  a  tech- 
nicflly  feasible,  and  potentially  economical 
eminently  practical  solution  to  the  waste 
disposal  problem  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lun  bia  or  in  other  municipal  areas. 

A  nother  exciting  concept  Is  under  develop- 
t  by  a  group  of  alumni  from  the  aero- 
e  industry  who  have  formed  the  Com- 
bu^lon  Power  Company,  Inc.  Aided  by  a  bu- 
grant,  they  have  designed  a  unit  called 
CPU-400  which  will  consume  400  tons 
^lld  waste  a  day,  the  amount  produced  by 
ty  of  160,000  people.  This  system  shreds 
garbage  into  a  homogeneous  mass  of 
uniform  density.  The  waste  Is  then  passed 
ugh  an  air  classification  system  to  re- 
mote metal,  glass,  and  rocks  for  recycling, 
balance  of  the  refuse  Is  dried  and  used 
source  of  energy  in  a  special  incineration 
.  The  organic  portion  of  waste  has  a 
calcjrlc  value  one-third  of  high  grade  coal, 
percent  of  the  power  requirements  of 
city  of  160,000  can  be  produced  by  the 
CP*-400  system.  Five  of  these  CPU-400  units 
cou  d  not  only  help  the  District  of  Columbia 
meft  its  ever  increasing  requirements  for 
r,  but  could  also  go  a  long  way  to  elimi- 
nate your  solid  waste  problem. 

course,  scientists  and  researchers  have 
lave  their  fun  too,  and  we  have  some 
-out  projects  under  analysis  including 
use  of  laser  beams  to  identify  materials 
:onJunctlon  with  spectrographic  and/or 
gas  ihromatographic  analysis. 

N  ore  to  the  point,  in  the  real  world,  how- 
eve:  ',  we  in  industry  have  also  developed  a 
BTtii  U  kitchen  appliance  which  will  compact 
family's  weekly  wastes  Into  a  bale  about 
size  of  a  breadbox — which  will  mean 
substantial  economies  in  municipal 
e  collection  because  of  the  very  major 
me  reductions  that  can  be  accomplished 
esidentlal  wastes.  The  kitchen  compac- 
unit.  Incidentally,  is  already  on  the 
maiket — it  is  available  now  (in  D.C.  area  by 
November  1.  1970) — and  It  represents  one 
waa  that  every  homeowner  can  make  a  per- 
1  contribution  to  solving  the  waste  dls- 
problem.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
ma*y  homeowners'  budgets  may  not  make  it 
pos:  ible  for  them  to  buy  the  kitchen  com- 
lon  unit,  it  sells,  incidentally,  for  about 
)  but  if  thoce  consumers  who  can  afford 
unit  acquire  it.  economies  of  scale  may 
male  It  possible  to  lower  the  price  In  the 
1  ire  and  it  may  be  possible  for  government 
bsidize  the  installation  of  compaction 
.s  in  the  various  tyj>es  of  housing  which 
irnment  supports. 
o|f  course,  everything  I  have  been  discuss- 
relates  to  the  design,  construction  and 
work  that  is  currently  being  brought 
)ear  on  the  solid  waste  problem.  Litter 
separate  problem.  Solid  waste  is  or- 
garbage — litter  is  dis-organized  gar- 
.  Solid  waste  is  a  municipal  management 
challenge  whereas  litter  is  a  human  behav- 
challenge.  Solid  waste  is  a  materials 
problem,  litter  is  a  people  problem,  and  be- 
cau  «  it  is  a  people  problem,  most  analysts 
conclude  that  we  will  have  our  solid  waste 
em  solved  through  technological  ad- 
vanfcement  before  we  determine  how  best 
1  notivate  lltterers.  We  do  not  know  very 
:h  about  human  motivation;  we  don't 
knc  IV  why  people  litter,  but  we  are  trying 
find  out.  The  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste 
Mai  lagement  currently  has  three  human 
atti  ;ude  contracts  assigned  to  research  firms. 
Ma;  be  when  we  get  farther  down  the  road, 
we  jvill  be  In  a  better  position  to  solve  the 
lltt(  r  problem.  But  even  in  an  area  where 
we  admit  that  our  research  base  is  inade- 
qua  ;e,  we  in  Industry  have  been  attempting 
to  ipake  positive  contributions.  Keep  Amer- 
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lea  Beautiful,  Inc.,  was  founded  by  Industry 
seventeen  years  ago  and  is  this  Nation's  only 
organized  national  program  aimed  at  the 
blight  of  scenic  pollution.  There  Is  a  myth  in 
this  country  that  businessmen  are  unable  to 
look  beyond  the  profit  and  loss  statement 
but  I  believe  that  we  In  Industry  should  be 
credited  for  our  willingness  to  Invest  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  anti-Utter  campaigns 
long  before  the  words  "environmental  degra- 
dation" or  "ecology"  were  household  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  ot  the  public 
figures  who  have  been  addressing  themselves 
to  the  litter  problem  in  the  recent  past  have 
been  Inclined  to  minimize  the  work  being 
done  by  KAB  or  the  validity  of  education 
as  an  anti-litter  device,  and  yet  last  year 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  the  National 
Litter  Index  dropped!  We  are  hoping  that 
KAB's  $30  million  public  service  advertising 
campaign  in  1971  will  generate  additional 
reductions  in  the  litter  Index  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  Millions  of  Americans 
still  smoke  but  several  millions  have  stopped 
smoking  and  most  researchers  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  PHS's  anti-smoking  advertising 
campaign  contributed  to  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  cigarette  smokers.  It  is  hard  to  prove 
but  there  does  seem  to  be  a  general  accept- 
ance that  public  service  advertising  can  make 
an  important  contribution  in  accomplishing 
socially  useful  purposes,  and  we  in  industry 
Intend  to  continue  our  anti-Utter  advertis- 
ing campaign.  It  Is  costly.  It  Is  dlfficiilt  to 
measure  but  we  feel  It  Is  important  to  con- 
tinue to  make  an  effort  to  educate  our  204 
million  people  to  believe  that  scenic  pollu- 
tion Is  wrong. 

Education  is  a  contribution  that  private 
industry  can  make;  but  there  Is  an  important 
contribution  that  you  In  municipal  govern- 
ment can  make  as  well  and  that  is  in  the  area 
of  municipal  code  enforcement.  Most  state 
and  local  litter  laws  are  either  unrealistlcally 
severe  or  they  are  so  anemic  that  they  are 
Ignored.  We  know  that  our  Nation's  police 
forces  have  more  Important  responsibilities 
than  nabbing  lltterers  and  it  Is  impossible 
to  argue  ■with  the  police's  position  that  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  catch  lltterers  In  the 
act.  Even  so,  realistic  legal  sanctions  against 
Uttering  that  are  vigorously  enforced  and 
promoted  as  enforceable  can  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution.  Model  litter  laws  have  been 
adopted  in  Georgia  and  in  California  and  the 
combined  beer  and  beverage  container  and 
supplier  Industries  which  serve  the  District 
of  Columbia  strongly  urge  the  D.C.  City 
Council  to  adopt  a  model  Utter  ordinance. 
If  we  continue  our  anti-Utter  educational 
activities  and  if  you  adopt  and  enforce  model 
litter  ordinances,  it  Is  possible  that  the  visi- 
ble Irritant  that  Utter  so  obviously  repre- 
sents can  be  removed  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Even  though  litter  is  highly  over- 
dramatized  as  a  public  policy  problem,  the 
widespread  public  Irritation  caused  by  Its 
visibility  forces  all  of  us  to  seek  a  viable 
solution,  and  we  in  industry  are  willing  to 
work  with  you  Just  as  we  are  in  the  separate 
but  related  solid  waste  problem.  In  addition 
to  suggesting  the  adoption  of  a  model  Utter 
ordinance  which  we  in  Industry  would  very 
strongly  support,  we  would  like  to  recom- 
mend that  you  consider  chartering  a  Keep 
D.C.  Beautiful  Committee  similar  to  the 
Keep  Virginia  Beautiful  group  which  oper- 
ates in  one  neighboring  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Maryland  Environmental  Trust  which  Is 
doing  such  a  fine  Job  In  our  other  neighbor- 
ing community.  38  states  have  KAB  orga- 
nizations, and  we  would  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  in  establishing  a  Keep  D.C.  Beautlfial 
group  here. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  product  ban 
on  non-returnable  containers  would  make  no 
positive  contribution  to  solving  the  District's 
litter  problem,  there  is  another  major  reason 
for  suggesting  that  a  product  banning  ordi- 
nance at  this  time  is  unnecessary. 
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American  Industry  Is  prepared  right  now— 
today — to  reclaim  every  steel  can  produced  in 
the  United  States  (except,  of  course,  for  the 
relatively  few  containers  which  are  used  for 
toxic  substances).  We  have  not  done  a  very 
good  Job  of  making  the  public  aware  of  the 
fact  but  the  demand  for  reclaimed  steel  cans 
by  the  steel  Industry  Itself  and  by  the  copper 
Industry  Is  so  great  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
any  non-toxic  metal  container  to  ever  be 
wasted.  Steel  cans  (like  all  metal  scrap)  are 
a  valuable  natural  resource — resource  that 
cm  be  reclaimed  and  recycled. 

At  American  Can  we  are  now  operating  six 
metal  recovery  plants  throughout  the  United 
States  where  we  are  reclaiming  350,000  tons 
of  cans  annually.  We  have,  in  fact,  had  the 
plants  and  the  technological  knowhow  to  re- 
cycle can  scrap  for  more  than  sixty  years — 
and  we  are  today  prepared  to  Join  with  other 
firms  in  the  metals  reclamation  industry  to 
assure  that  metal  cans  are  taken  out  of  our 
waste  stream  and  given  attention,  not  as  a 
waste  problem  but  as  a  dollar-producing 
resource. 

All  of  you  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with 
the  can  redemption  centers  that  have  been 
opened  recently  by  Reynolds  and  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  by  the  Coors  Brewing  Com- 
pany. Our  friends  in  the  aluminum  industry 
have  been  both  bold  and  Innovative  In  re- 
sponding to  the  public's  demand  for  action 
on  container  disposal.  Redemption  centers  for 
metal  containers  are  a  highly  visible  and 
dramatic  response  by  industry — and  we  in 
the  steel  can  segment  of  the  container  In- 
dustry are  now  attempting  to  determine  the 
merits  Involved  in  opening  a  pilot  redemption 
center  somewhere  in  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area. 

We  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  civic- 
minded  people  here  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  who  are  looking  for  some 
personal  contribution  thit  they  can  make 
themselves  to  finding  a  solution  for  our  Ut- 
tered landscape.  However,  while  we  are  and 
have  been  for  several  months,  devoting  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  our  time  and  our  re- 
.sources  to  studying  the  redemption  center 
concept — and  while  Industry  may  in  fact  soon 
be  establishing  a  redemption  center  some- 
where in  this  area — we  are  convinced  that 
collection  or  redemption  centers  represent 
only  an  Inadeqaute  short-term  response  to 
our  Nation's  solid  waste  problem. 

First,  let's  look  at  what  the  redemption 
center  concept  means  for  our  housewives. 
After  separating  her  household  wastes  by 
hand  or  keeping  it  segregated  in  separate 
containers  as  it  is  coUected,  she  must  then 
personally  deliver  her  segregated  waste  to 
the  multitude  of  redemption  centers  estab- 
lished by  the  various  participating  Indus- 
tries— one  redemption  center  for  steel  cans, 
another  for  aluminum  cans,  another  center 
for  glass  containers,  another  for  rubber  prod- 
ucts, plastic  products,  paper  products,  etc. 
The  time  that  our  busy  housewives  and 
mothers  would  have  to  Invest  in  the  segre- 
gation, separation  and  delivery  of  household 
wastes  under  a  redemption  center  concept  is, 
in  our  Judgment,  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  are  willing  to  invest.  Also, 
in  metropolitan  areas  we  should  remember 
that  many  of  our  citizens  do  not  have  auto- 
mobiles and  would  have  no  way  of  making 
deliveries  to  redemption  centers.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  recall  that  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles adopted  ^n  ordinance  several  years  ago 
which  required  residents  to  segregate  their 
household  wastes.  The  ordinance  was  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  municipal  ordinances  in 
the  history  of  local  government  and  you  will 
recall  that  Mayor  Yorty  was  elected  for  the 
first  time  because  he  promised  the  people 
that  his  first  act  would  be  to  repeal  the  hated 
garbage  ordinance.  It  may  be  that  the 
American  people  would  be  wlUlng  to  work 
for  many  hours  each  week  substituting  their 
own  time  and  labor  for  the  time  and  labor 
formerly  provided   by  municipal  sanitation 
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departments.  It  may  be,  but  there  is  nothing 
In  the  record  to  suggest  that  they  would 
and  there  is  ample  precedent  for  believing 
that  they  would  not.  A  recent  poll,  for  ex- 
ample, indicates  that  while  34%  of  the  pub- 
lic regards  litter  as  a  problem — only  8%  of 
the  respondents  Indicate  any  willingness  to 
pay  more  for  solving  the  problem. 

At  American  Can  we  have  been  studying 
the  litter  and  waste  problems  carefully  for 
about  seventeen  years.  We  do  not  know  all 
of  the  answers  but  we  do  know  that  redemp- 
tion centers — however  attractive  they  may 
appear  as  solutions  today — will  only  make  a 
short-term  contribution  to  problem  solving. 
The  long-term  answer,  we  are  convinced,  can 
never  be  a  system  that  relies  on  the  individ- 
ual homeowner  to  solve  a  municipal  prob- 
lem. The  long-term  answer  can  be  found 
only  in  municipal  collection,  separation,  and 
redemption.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cannot  "pront"  from  Its 
municipal  wastes.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  District  of  Columbia  cannot  collect  and 
segregate  metal,  glass,  rubber,  plastic,  and 
paper  wastes  and  then  sell  that  waste  back 
to  industry.  Industry  is  today  desperately 
seeking  ways  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
natural  resources  that  go  into  our  products, 
and  industry  would  be  willing  to  buy  recy- 
clable materials  from  local  government  and 
let  local  government  derive  the  benefit  from 
the  sale.  Under  the  municipal  redemption 
concept,  solid  waste  becomes  more  than  a 
problem — it  becomes  an  opportunity — an  op- 
portunity to  use  the  income  produced  by 
scrap  materials  sales  to  pay  for  the  processes 
and  procedures  that  permit  the  municipality 
to  solve  Its  waste  problems. 

We  do  not  believe  It  makes  any  sense  to 
attempt  to  turn  all  of  our  housewives  Into 
garbage  collectors,  but  we  suggest  that  It  is 
eminently  practical  to  turn  our  municipal 
garbage  collection  system  into  a  system  that 
turns  solid  wastes  into  solid  dollars.  A  ton 
of  aluminum  scrap  is  worth  about  $200;  a 
ton  of  glass  scrap  and  a  ton  of  steel  can  scrap 
are  worth  about  $20;  rubber,  plastic  and 
paper  scrap  can  all  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
this  community.  Industry  needs  the  re- 
sources and  the  local  community  needs  the 
revenue.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  solution  to 
the  District's  solid  waste  problem  lies  not  in 
a  ban  on  our  products  but  rather  in  industry 
and  local  governments  banding  together  to 
create  a  solution  that  will  benefit  govern- 
ment without  penalizing  industry. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  attempt  to  solve  its  solid  waste 
difficulties  by  Immediately  establishing  a 
quasi-public  corporation — or  a  public  au- 
thority charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
creating  a  system  that  would  permit  this 
community  to  profitably  "mine"  Its  solid 
wastes.  A  quasi-public  corporation  or  public 
authority  would  permit  the  District  govern- 
ment to  channel  private  and  public  financial 
resources,  technological  advances,  and  skilled 
business  management  Into  local  solid  waste 
problem  solving.  A  quasi-public  body  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  Involve  all  levels  of  government,  all  appro- 
priate Industries,  and  the  community's  re- 
search and  educational  Institutions  in  its 
attack  on  an  unproductive  and  unprofitable 
waste  disposal  system.  A  business-oriented, 
publicly  chartered  corporation  or  authority 
could  bring  together  here  In  the  District  the 
technology,  the  tools  and  the  manpower  ca- 
pable of  solving  the  solid  waste  problem  and 
the  capability  of  turning  It  into  a  solid  dol- 
lars opportunity.  It  is  possible  to  generate 
private  responses  to  public  problems  through 
quasi-public  authorities.  Comsat  has  already 
proven  the  validity  of  the  concept. 

I  know  of  no  way  local  government  can 
solve  its  solid  waste  problems  without  in- 
volving private  Industry.  One  answer  Is  to 
impose  punitive  restrictions  on  industry — 
ban  the  products  that  are  perceived  to  be 
troublesome.  The  other  answer  Is  to  create 
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a  problem-solving  mechanism  that  will  per- 
mit local  government  and  involved  indus- 
tries to  work  together  to  their  mutual  benefit 
and  profit.  I  believe  the  private  sector's  prob- 
lem-solving and  technological  capacity  rep- 
resent the  single  most  promising  method  we 
have  for  reaching  our  waste  disposal  goals. 
You  can  merge  the  private  sector's  capability 
into  your  local  government  structure  by  cre- 
ating a  quasi-public  corporation  or  authority. 
We  hope  you  will  agree  that  this  unified 
approach  to  the  problem  represents  the  opti- 
mum solution,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
In  industry  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  and  with  your 
municipal  government  officials  in  helping 
you  to  create  a  showcase  system  that  would 
pui,  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  forefront 
of  communities  seeking  to  apply  modern  so- 
lutions to  modern  problems. 


THE  REALISTIC  PROBLEMS  AND 
CAUSES  OF  RISING  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congres  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  Traveler 
written  by  Bob  Dilorio.  This  article  pin- 
points many  of  the  realistic  problems 
and  causes  of  rising  unemployment.  The 
article  follows: 

As  Unempi-oyment  Grows 
(By  3ob  Dilorio ) 

The  man  In  the  Springfield  bar  h^-ld  the 
glass  of  beer  gingerly  because  his  hand 
war  blistered,  torn  and  scratcheu.  For  the 
past  week  he  had  been  cutting  ^rush  eight 
hours  a  day.  and  his  hands  showed  it.  But 
no  matter.  It  was,  after  all,  a  job.  Or  had 
been. 

"As  soon  as  they  hear  engineering  de- 
gree, they  throw  up  their  hands  and  Just 
shake  their  heads,"  he  said,  explaining  why 
he,  an  electrical  engineer,  had  had  no  Job 
for  the  last  five  months  except  cutting 
brush.  And  now  that  Job  had  ended. 

The  engineer  took  a  sip  of  beer  and  stared 
out  the  vrtndow  of  the  bar  into  the  street. 
Since  getting  his  degree  years  ago  he  had 
never  been  out  of  a  Jr  \  But  he  lost  a  good 
one  some  weeks  ago  with  a  company  in  the 
South  because  of  cutbacks  in  federal  spend- 
ing for  research  and  development.  That  was 
when  he  had  returned  to  his  native  state. 
He  scoured  the  Hartford-Springfield  area 
without  success — except  for  the  brush  cut- 
ting. Now  what  was  he  going  to  do? 

"I'm  heading  back  down  South  where  I 
went  to  college  and  get  a  Job  on  a  shrimp 
boat.  I've  done  it  before.  It's  hard  work. 
And  dangerous.  But  it  pays  well.  Maybe  I 
can  ride  this  out." 

It  may  be  a  long  ride  for  the  Springfield 
engineer  and  for  thousands  of  other  persons 
whose  Jobs  were  lost  this  year,  as  the  na- 
tion's economic  situation  worsened.  It  may 
be  a  long  ride  because  the  job  picture  prob- 
ably will  get  a  little  worse  before  it  gets  a 
little  better. 

Says  one  state  employment  expert,  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous:  "The  federal 
government  economists  keep  saying  It  has 
bottomed  out,  but  It  doesn't  look  as  if  it 
has.  And  how  can  It  If  the  government 
doesn't  ptit  some  money  in?  They'll  have  to 
put  it  into  R&D  firot  to  have  any  telling  ef- 
fect, and  they  haven't.  It  looks  like  they 
won't." 
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R&D.  Research  and  development.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  thousands  of  jobs  have 
been  lost  this  year  because  of  federal  spend- 
ing cutbacks  in  defense  and  space  programs, 
the  R&D  specialists  were  the  first  to  go. 

But  they  weren't  alone.  Nearly  54,000  man- 
ufacturing Jobs  have  fallen  casualty  in  Mas- 
sachusetts this  year  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  10  shoe  manu- 
facturing factories  have  closed  their  doors 
in  Massachusetts,  costing  2.185  workers 
their  Jobs,  the  New  England  Footwear  Asfc- 
clation  has  reported.  Here  the  culprit  was 
Imports. 

"In  virtually  every  closing,  the  beads  rf 
these  companies  stated  that  the  major  fac- 
tor in  their  decision  to  cease  operations  was 
the  extreme  competition  from  imported  for- 
eign footwear,"  says  Maxwell  Field.  aEEi.c'.:>- 
lion  executive  vice  president. 

Textiles  also  .-.uffered  cutbacks  beca-  :  e 
of  foreign  competition. 

Last  week  the  state  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  reported  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  October  had  remained  the 
same  as  in  September — 5.4  per  cent.  There 
is  little  hope  this  Indicates  a  stabilizing 
trend  in  the  Job  picture. 

There  were  138,400  people  listed  as  un- 
employed in  this  state  as  of  mid-October, 
.<:!lghtly  fewer  than  the  139,500  so  designated 
a  month  ago. 

Per  the  week  ended  Nov.  14,  the  dlvlbi :n 
reported  12,408  initial  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  were  filed,  compared 
with  9,661  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
y^ar  ago. 

In  the  most  recent  period  for  which  fj- 
ure.s  are  available,  the  week  ended  Oct  31, 
the  division  paid  out  $3,938,227  in  unemplov  - 
ment  compensation.  This  compares  with 
51.593,029  for  the  correspondmg  week  a  \o.  r 
ago. 

Nearly  $330,000  of  the  compensation  pay- 
ments made  for  the  week  ended  Oct.  31  were 
what  the  division  calls  extended  benefits, 
marie  available  under  a  new  program  t'^.at 
l?!igthens  a  Jobless  i)erson's  eligibility  1  r 
compensation. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  1971? 

In  its  November  newsletter,  the  First  Na- 
tlona"  Bank  of  Boston  predicted  that  tie 
expected  real  growth  of  the  economy  next 
year  "will  Induce  an  encouragingly  strong 
increase  In  the  demand  for  labor.  Total  ncn- 
agricultural  employment  has  been  easing 
downward  since  March  of  this  year  but  v>:!l 
turn  up  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  during 
the  auto  strike  recovery." 

But  the  bank's  analysis  suggests  thut 
after  a  modest  decline  in  unemployment  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  rate  will  rise 
steadily  and  exceed  6.5  per  cent  late  next 
year.  "This  rate  would  be  unacceptable  to 
the  administration  and  necessitate  a  policy 
change."  the  bank  said. 

It  ba.ses  its  forecast  on  the  prognosis  t!,at 
the  labor  force  will  maintain  Its  rapid 
growth  because  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  will  continue  to  be  people  in 
their  early  and  mid-twenties  whose  rate  cf 
participation  In  the  labor  force  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  other  age  groups.  A 
second  factor  contributing  to  rapid  growth 
in  the  civilian  labor  force,  the  bank  say:;, 
will  be  the  reduction  In  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces  as  discharged  GIs  look  ftr 
work. 

"Even  though  the  worst  of  the  1969-70 
downturn  is  behind  us,  and  real  growth  In 
output  has  resumed,  the  economy  Is  still 
a  long  way  from  full  employment,"  the 
First's  new.'letter  said. 

"The  Council  of  Economics  Advisers  hss 
calculated  that  real  GNP  (Gross  National 
Product)  could  increase  by  more  than  4  per 
cent  a  year  if  all  the  economy's  resources  were 
fully  utilized.  When  the  course  of  the  econ- 
omy parallels  the  growth  trend  of  poten- 
tial GNP,  the  unemployment  rate  stays  at  a 
constant  level,  but  when  real  output  declines 
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alls  to  grow  at  even  4  per  cent  a  year  the 
ntmployment  rate  increases. 
Consequently,  the  real  growth  rate  that 
expect  for  1971 — about  3.5  per  cent — will 
tfially  result  In  a  higher  unemployment 
next  year  than  In  1970.  Once  the  econ- 
Is  growing  at  4  per  cent,  the  rate  of  un- 
iloyment  will  stabilize  but  will  still  be 
1 — well  above  the  3.8  i>er  cent  rate  cur- 
ly considered  to  be  optimal. 
On  the  other  hand,  economic  policy- 
may  respond  to  rising  unemployment 
istlcs  with  more  stimulative  measures — 
radid  Increases  In  the  money  supply  and  a 
deceit  In  the  full  employment  budget — than 
now  plan.  This  stimulus  would  probably 
real  growth  in  the  output  and  stop 
rise  in  unemployment  rates  next  year, 
it  would  also  increase  the  danger  of  a 
liewed  burst  of  inflation." 
I  Nationally,  the  number  of  labor  markets 
cla  ised  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
continues  to  grow.  Last  month,  according  to 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower 
Administration,  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
in  California — third  largest  in  popula- 
in  1970 — was  added  to  the  list.  So  were 
Lawrence-Haverhill  area  In  Massachu- 
is  and  New  Brunswlctc-Perth  Amboy  in 
Jersey. 

October    changes     in     classification 
brc^ght  to  38   the   number   of   major   labor 
listed  as  areas  of  substantial   un- 
embloyment  since  June  1964.  In  addition,  13 
smjiller  areas — including  the  Taunton  labor 
(the    towns    of    Berkeley,    Dlghton, 
Raynham,  Halifax,  Middleboro  and 
La^evlUe  as  well  as  the  city) — were  listed  as 
ing  substantial  unemployment. 
Ifine  of  the  nation's  150  major  labor  mar- 
areas   moved   to   higher   unemployment 
5ories     in     October,     including    Lowell, 
which  went  from  Group  D  to  Group  E. 

^  /hat   this  means   is   that   In   Lowell   last 
mcfcth  the  unemployment  rate  was  between 
11.9  per  cent.  Instead  of  between  6  and 
per  cent. 
There  are  four  major  labor  markets  listed 
tiaving  persistent  unemployment  and  one 
them  Is  In  Massachusetts — the  New  Bed- 
area,  which  Includes  besides  the  city, 
towns   of   Acushnet,    Dartmouth,   Falr- 
baten,  Marlon  and  Mattapoisett. 

addition,  six  smaller  Massachusetts 
lalior  market  areas  are  listed  as  having  per- 
8is  ent  unemployment. 

]  few   Bedford's   unemployment    soared    to 
per  cent   in  July,  dropped  to   9.1    last 
mejnth  and  is  expected  to  reach  10  per  cent 
In  in  November. 
'  "he  city's  economic  situation  is  extremely 
cri  ;ical.  Strong  rumors  are  circulating  that 
on»,  or  perhaps  two  major  plants  will  close 
in  1971. 
few  years  ago,  when  the  area  was  enjoy- 
a  modest   resurgence,  there   were  some 
available  at  New  Bedford  plants.  Federal 
state  training  programs  were  initiated 
help    unemployed    and    underemployed 
of  the  city's  minority  groups  quail- 
tor  the  openings.  Now  there  are  no  Jobs 
graduates  of  the  program. 
What  we've  got  now  are  better  educated 
said    one   New   Bedford   man 
cicfce  to  the  situation. 

■>  Vhat    is    the    unemployment    outlook    In 
M4ssachusetts  ? 

tertnan  V.  LaMark,  director  of  the  state 

ision   of   Employment  Security,   declined 

make  a  projection  of  Jobless  levels  in  the 

ahead,  citing  the  difficulty  of  assess- 

the  effect  on  the  state  economy  of  com- 

economlc  factors  in  the  national  econ- 
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ut  while  he  made  no  prediction,  the  di- 
or  called  attention  to  long-standing  sea- 
patterns  that  indicate  some  Increase 
unemployment    levels    from    now    until 


sp:  ing. 

^  Tnemployment,  even  in  good  years,  nor- 
ms Uy  rises  by  about  10,000  from  October  to 
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November,  he  said,  as  many  outdoor  activi- 
ties slacken.  A  slight  increase  In  Joba  some- 
times occurs  from  November  to  December 
as  stores,  the  poet  office  and  service  estab- 
UshmentB  add  temporary  Christmas  workers. 
This  offsets  the  continuing  decline  In  out- 
door Industries  and  in  factories  that  have 
produced  gifts,  toys  and  other  Items  for  the 
Christmas  trade. 

After  Christmas,  when  stores,  the  post  of- 
fice and  retail  establishments  cut  back  their 
staffs,  a  further  increase  in  unemployment 
ordinarily  occurs  in  January,  with  February 
and  March  unemployment  remaining  high, 
LaMark  said. 

"Past  seasonal  patterns,  therefore,  predict 
some  increase  in  unemployment  levels  from 
now  until  the  return  of  moderate  weather 
takes  many  off  the  unemployment  rolls,"  La- 
Mark  said. 

Unemployment  is  statistics.  But  It  Is  also 
people. 

It  is  people  like  the  New  Unemployed,  like 
the  engineer  in  the  Springfield  bar,  the  high- 
ly skilled,  college-educated  professionals,  out 
of  work  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  And 
it  is  people  from  the  ranks  of  the  blue- 
collar  workers  to  whom  unemployment,  while 
perhaps  not  an  intimate  friend,  is  certainly 
no  stranger. 

The  New  Unemployed  have  gotten  most 
of  the  recent  headlines.  It  is  good  copy  when 
a  trained  electrical  engineer  goes  off  on  a 
shrimp  boat,  or  when  another  unemployed 
engineer  In  the  $18,000-a-year  category  says 
to  hell  with  engineering  and  opens  a  coun- 
try store  at  which  his  wife's  home-baked 
bread  is  a  big  seller.  That's  what  Walter  Lless- 
ner  did  In  Carlisle,  opened  a  store.  He  uses 
his  slide  rule  now  to  figure  out  what  his 
wife  should  charge  for  her  bakery  products 
or  to  help  a  customer,  puzzled  over  quanti- 
ties In  various  packages.  It  Is  the  only  out- 
ward sign  of  his  17  years  of  education  and 
two  engineering  degrees. 

Manny  Sugarman,  an  engineering  place- 
ment specialist  in  the  Boston  area,  says 
many  of  his  clients  are  "bitter  as  hell"  about 
their  situation.  Engineers  ask  why,  he  says, 
with  pollution,  housing  and  many  other 
problems  facing  the  nation,  their  skills  are 
not  being  used. 

The  less  highly  skilled  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  are  bitter  too,  but  few  are 
able— or  even  disposed — to  make  such  radi- 
cal changes  in  their  lives.  They  have  to  ride 
it  out. 

Many  from  both  groups  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Herald  Traveler's  free  position- 
wanted  classified  advertisements,  hoping  to 
find  an  employer.  For  most  of  last  week  the 
free  ads  filled  two  pages  in  the  newspaper's 
classified  section.  Positions  sought  ranged 
from  accountants  to  writers. 

Two  ads,  linked  alphabetically,  but  other- 
wise far  apart,  show  the  diversity  of  the  Job- 
less utilizing  the  service.  One  ad  was  placed 
by  a  project  architect  with  varied  general 
practice  in  top  Boston  offices,  and  with 
management  and  personnel  experience.  The 
other  was  placed  by  an  auto  mechanic  with 
three  years  experience  who  has  worked  in 
many  gas  stations  and  says  he  has  some  tools. 

But  despite  how  far  apart  their  worlds  may 
have  been,  the  unemployed  share  a  special 
solidarity  born  in  common  adversity.  This 
was  evident  last  week  during  a  visit  to  the 
new  Employment  Security  building  in  Gov- 
ernment Center. 

Waiting  in  the  same  line  were  a  neatly 
dressed  woman  in  a  conservative  pants  suit 
and  a  rugged  youth  with  a  full,  bushy  beard, 
who  wore  an  often-crushed  bush  hat  with  a 
feather  pinned  to  the  crown,  blue  Jeans, 
work  boots  (which  didn't  look  as  though 
they  had  been  worked  in)  and  Ben  Franklin 
eyeglasses — the  full  regalia  of  the  street  rev- 
olutionary. The  youth  and  the  woman  talked 
quietly  and  nodded  politely  to  each  other  as 
they  left  the  line. 

Behind   them   was   another   youth    whose 
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long  hair  Gen.  George  Armstrong  Custer 
would  have  envied.  He  was  talking  with  the 
woman  next  in  line,  prfjbably  in  her  late 
fifties,  who  looked  as  if  s'le  might  turn  away 
in  dlsgtist  if  she  were  spcken  to  in  the  street 
by  a  youth  with  long  hair.  But  last  week, 
standing  \n  the  unemployment  line,  she  an- 
swered   him — sympathetically,    it    seemed 

and  pointed  out  something  to  him  on  the 
form  he  had. 

The  decorators  have  done  what  they  could. 
The  new  building  has  colorful  furnishings, 
chairs  done  in  red,  yellow  and  blue.  The  ar- 
chitecture Is  inspired.  But  nothing  hides  the 
desperation  of  the  truly  Jobless — those  who 
desperately  want  to,  have  to  work. 

They  stand  out  easily,  the  desperate  ones, 
from  the  young  wife,  glowing  with  her  first 
pregnancy,  who  really  dcsn't  want  to  work 
any  more,  and  is  happy  her  company  has  a 
policy  forcing  her  to  leave  after  four  months, 
a  policy  that  means  she  can  collect  for  a 
while.  And  they  stand  out  from  the  newly 
discharged  G.I.  who  wants  a  breather  be- 
tween his  Army  Job  and  a  civilian  one,  but 
who  is  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  gov- 
ernment's largesse  and  draw  a  few  weeks 
worth  of  unemployment  checks. 

In  some  the  desperation  is  obvious.  It  was 
in  the  voice,  manner  and  face  of  a  father 
who  stood  at  the  new  claims  counter  the 
other  day.  He  had  the  perpetually  bewllde.ed 
look  of  a  man  living  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time. 

The  DES  employe  asked  the  necessary 
questions.  He  asked  them  of  the  man's  son. 
about  12  years  old.  The  father  does  not  speak 
English.  Only  Spanish.  The  boy  listened  care- 
fully as  the  DES  man  explained.  "Well,  he 
doesn't  have  to,  but  it  will  save  him  a  lot 
of  trouble  if  he  does.  Do  you  understand  me?" 
The  boy  nodded. 

The  father  wore  a  suit  Jacket  that  had 
survived  the  pants.  He  looked  at  his  son 
while  the  DES  man  spoke  end  after  every 
sentence  asked  "Que  habla  el?"  And  the  son 
told  him.  Then  they  left. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  imder 
signs  that  said  "Lines  1  and  2,  3:30  cards," 
people  were  lined  up  to  collect  their  unem- 
ployment checks.  Some  stood  with  news- 
papers In  their  hands  reading  the  want  ads. 

People  always  seem  to  have  newspapers  in 
employment  offices.  Last  week  in  New  Bed- 
ford a  man  stood  outside  the  DES  building 
and  turned  the  pages  of  that  city's  local 
newspaper.  The  Standard-Times.  A  headline 
caught  his  eye.  "What  are  we  worrying 
about,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  showing  him  the 
headline.  It  said:  "Scientist  predicts  end  to 
mankind." 

MASSACHUSETTS'    WORST    POCKETS    OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Sixteen  Massachusetts  labor  markets  are 
listed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Manpower  Administration  as  areas  of  either 
substantial  or  persistent  unemployment. 

Among  them  is  New  Bedford,  one  of  the 
four  major  markets  in  the  country  listed  as 
having  persistent  unemployment.  The  others 
are  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  Mayaguez  and 
Ponce,  both  In  Puerto  Rico. 

By  federal  definition,  substantial  unem- 
ployment exists  when  the  current  and  antici- 
pated local  labor  supply  substantially  ex- 
ceeds labor  requirements,  when  unemploy- 
ment is  6  per  cent  or  more  of  the  work  force 
and  the  anticipated  Jobless  rate  over  the  next 
two  months  will  remain  at  6  per  cent  or 
more,  discounting  seasonal  or  temporary 
factors. 

Persistent  unemployment  exists  when  un- 
employment has  averaged  6  per  cent  in  the 
most  recent  calendar  year  and  the  Jobless 
rate  has  been  6  per  cent  or  more  and  has 
been  at  least  50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
national  average  in  three  of  the  last  four 
calendar  years,  or  a  specified  higher  percent- 
age above  the  national  average  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time. 
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Massachusetts  areas  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment are: 

Bourne-Wareham,  which  Includes  Ro- 
chester. 

Gloucester,  which  Includes  Essex  and  Rock- 
port. 

Milford,  Including  Medway,  Hopedale, 
Mendon  and  Uxbridge. 

New  Bedford,  including  Acushnet,  Dart- 
mouth, Fairhaven,  Marion  and  Mattapoisett. 

Newbury,  Including  Salisbury,  Ipswich, 
Newbury,  Rowley,  and  Amesbury. 

Plymouth,  including  Carver,  Kingston  and 
Plympton. 

Provlncetown,  which  includes  Truro. 

Ware,  including  Brimfield,  Holland,  Wales, 
Belchertown,  Hardwlck,  New  Bralntree,  Oak- 
ham and  West  Brookfield. 

Areas  of  substantial  unemployment  are: 

Brockton,  Including  Easton,  Avon,  Stough- 
ton,  Ablngton,  the  Bridgewaters,  Hanson,  and 
Whiman. 

Fall  River,  including  Somerset,  Swansea 
and  Westport  as  well  as  Tiverton,  R.I. 

Greenfield,  covering  Franklin  County  ex- 
cept for  Erving,  Monroe,  New  Salem,  Orange, 
Warwick   and   Wendell. 

Lawrence-Haverhill,  including  Andover, 
Georgetown,  Groveland,  Merrlmac,  Metheum, 
North  Andover,  West  Newbury  and  the  New 
Hampshire  towns  of  Plalstow  and  Salem. 

Lowell,  including  Billerlca,  Chelmsford, 
Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough  and  West- 
ford. 

North  Adams,  including  Adams,  Clarks- 
burg, Florida,  New  Ashford,  Savoy,  Williams- 
town  and  Monroe. 

Springfield-Holyoke,  Including  Chicopee, 
Westfield,  Agaway,  East  Longmeadow,  Hamp- 
den, Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Monson.  Palmer, 
Southwick,  West  Springfield,  Wilberham, 
Northampton,  Easthampton,  Granby,  Hadley, 
South  Hadley  and  Warren. 

Taunton,  including  Berkeley,  Dlghton, 
Norton,  Raynham,  Halifax,  Middleboro  and 
LakeflUe. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  HANSEN  TO 
THE  WYOMING  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  of  the  other  body, 
Clifford  Hansen,  delivered  an  address 
recently  in  which  he  discussed  in  cogent 
terms,  the  problems  of  land  and  water 
economics  and  the  status  of  numerous 
water  and  reclamation  programs  in 
Wyoming. 

Senator  Hansen's  observations  are  of 
value  not  only  to  Wyoming  lawmakers 
but  to  others  in  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned with  public  land  and  water  mat- 
ters. 

I  include  Senator  Hansen's  address 
delivered  October  26  at  a  meeting  in 
Cody,  Wyo.,  of  the  Wyoming  Water  De- 
velopment Association  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks : 

Wyoming  Water  Development  Association, 
Cody,  Wyo. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  this  evening,  and  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  your  m%eting 
which  does  such  an  outstanding  Job  of  cov- 
ering the  full  scope  of  Wyoming  water  mat- 
ters. 

The  leadership  provided  by  the  Wyoming 
Water  Development  Association  is  a  great 
help  to  all  of  us  who  are  fighting  for  the 
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comprehensive  development  of  Wyoming 
water.  An  occasion  such  as  this,  which  brings 
people  from  the  national,  state  and  local 
levels  together  for  discussion  and  reports, 
benefits  us  all  through  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
As  you  all  know,  in  1968  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  increased  the  discount  rate 
used  to  determine  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for 
recleimation  projects.  This  action  has  had 
perhaps  the  greatest  Impact  on  the  Reclama- 
tion of  any  move  In  recent  years.  The  action 
was  protested  by  many  of  us  who  believed 
that  the  cost  side  of  the  ratio  should  not  be 
adjusted  without  adjusting  the  benefit  side 
of  the  ratio  at  the  same  time.  But  the  pre- 
vious administration  was  determined  to  move 
ahead.  President  Johnson,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  earlier  that  year,  announced  while 
the  study  was  being  conducted  that  the  dis- 
count rate  would  be  Increased. 

Since  the  discount  rate  was  raised  in  1968, 
it  has  gone  from  3 ',4  per  cent  to  SVi  per 
cent.  The  impact  of  that,  for  example,  is  that 
the  Polecat  Bench  benefit  cost  ratio  has  gone 
from  2.1  to  1  to  1.2  to  1  for  direct  benefits 
and  from  3.3  to  1  to  1.7  to  1  for  total  benefits 
including  indirect  benefits. 

If  this  trend  continues,  and  the  ratio  drops 
below,  1  to  1,  the  chance  for  authorization  by 
the  Congress  will  be  dismal,  even  though  it  is 
one  of  the  better  projects  in  the  West  which 
is  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  essential  to  the  future  of  reclamation 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  reflect  the  true 
benefits,  as  well  as  increased  costs.  And  there 
is  now  hope  that  this  will  be  done. 

A  special  task  force  reported  the  Water 
Resources  Council  last  July.  The  Council  and 
the  President  are  expected  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  in  the 
near  future.  This  is  all  to  the  good  and 
should  help  our  situation  a  great  deal. 

Because  water  development  projects  usu- 
ally have  only  local  or  regional  support  and 
because  dissimilar  functions  make  direct 
comparison  of  values  almost  impossible,  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  minimum  standards. 
Engineering  feasibility  and  financial  feasi- 
bility or  repayment  requirements  are  largely 
non-  controversial . 

The  difficulty  arises  with  the  third  stand- 
ard: economic  feasibility.  The  Congress  has 
established  the  guideline  requiring  that  the 
benefits  of  water  resources  projects,  to 
whomsoever  they  may  accrue,  ought  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  cost.  I  am  confident 
that  no  water  resource  project  presently 
proposed  would  fall  that  test. 

Decision-makers,  however,  and  particularly 
officials  of  technical  agencies  and  budget 
analysts,  have  sought  some  means  to  com- 
pare the  "values"  of  competing  proposals 
in  measurable  terms  and  thus  establish  ob- 
jective priorities.  The  benefit-cost  mechanism 
is  the  result.  It  simplifies  the  Job  because  it 
disqualifies  most  of  the  projects  from  the 
competition. 

But  it  is  a  poor  tool,  at  best.  It  assigns  pre- 
miums to  the  benefits  of  short  term  eco- 
nomic returns  because  that  is  the  area  that 
is  most  accurately  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars. 

As  we  all  know,  short  term  economic  re- 
turns have  never  been  the  principle  objective 
of  Federal  water  resource  programs.  When 
the  reclamation  program  began,  there  was  no 
food  shortage.  Instead,  settlement  of  the 
frontier,  saving  lives  from  fiood  disasters,  and 
upgrading  of  the  quality  of  rural  life  and 
providing  rural  communities  with  good 
schools,  hospital,  libraries  and  the  other 
amenities  of  life  have  been  the  objectives 
over  the  years.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
measure  these  benefits  In  monetary  terms. 
These  are  long-term  benefits. 

Over  the  years,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  has 
become  the  sole  guide.  Reclamation  was  sold 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  return  a  dollar 
in  benefits  for  each  dollar  spent.  This  was 
simple  because  it  was  expressed  in  monetary 
terms.  But  it  was  a  business  approach.  And 
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the  government  does  not  exist  to  make  a 
profit.  If  the  government's  purpose  is  to 
nmximize  the  return  on  the  federal  dollar,  we 
might  consider  investing  the  taxpayers'  dollar 
in  IBM  stock. 

This  approach  has  harmed  water  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  as  great  prosperity  has 
placed  less  emphasis  on  economic  gains  and 
more  emphasis  on  social  values.  As  a  result, 
it  seems  crass  to  some  to  destroy  a  canyon 
or  acre  of  forest  land  to  build  a  dam.  on  the 
grounds  that  it  can  return  more  than  a  dollar 
in  benefits  for  each  dollar  spent. 

What  is  tragic  in  this  situation  is  that  the 
original  objectives  of  the  water  development 
program,  based  on  social  and  human  values, 
have  been  forgotten.  We  should  be  asking  if 
the  loss  of  this  canyon  and  that  tree  Is  worth 
it  to  provide  Improved  living  conditions  for 
the  people  in  the  rural  area,  to  give  the  chil- 
dren there  an  adequate  education,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  stay  In  their  home- 
towns and  find  a  good  Job,  thus  relieving 
pressure  on  our  cities  to  which  rural  Ameri- 
cans have  been  migrating  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

But  these  intangible  benefits  can  not  be 
reduced  to  a  simple  formula,  because  they 
require  value  Judgments.  And  the  mecha- 
nism for  making  value  Judgements  in  our 
free  society  is  the  political  process.  The 
present  economic  tests  classify  many  proj- 
ects as  infeaslble  on  the  basis  of  partial 
measurements  and  prevent  their  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  Authorized  projects 
on  which  political  Judgements  have  been 
favorable,  remain  unfunded  because  of  eco- 
nomic re-analysis.  As  a  result  of  using  the 
present  benefit-cost  ratio  as  the  sole  con- 
sideration for  undertaking  a  project,  a  me- 
chanical business-like  process  has  triumphed 
over  purpose. 

The  Special  Task  Force  has  recommended 
multiple  objectives  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment, and  I  think  this  is  most  encourag- 
ing. The  four  broad  objectives  Identified  are 
national   economic   development. 

The  national  economic  development  fac- 
tor is  similar  to  the  present  benefit-cost  ra- 
tio. The  other  factors  are  to  be  evaluated 
quantitatively  If  possible;  otherwise  they 
will  be  described  in  qualitative  terms.  Re- 
gional development  benefits  may  have  some 
aspects  described  in  monetary  terms.  But 
the  true  importance  of  the  change  is  that 
decision-makers  will  be  constantly  reminded 
that  national  economic  gain  is  not  the  sole 
consideration. 

Human  values  and  social  well-being  were 
the  original  purprases  of  the  water  develop- 
ment legislation.  At  last  these  values  have 
a  chance  to  again  come  to  the  forefront 
as  these  programs  are  considered  for  adop- 
tion. We  must  recognize  that  to  preserve  val- 
ues for  future  generations,  we  will  defer  cur- 
rent wealth  for  future  benefits. 

This  is  the  Justification  for  preserving  our 
forests  by  foregoing  timbering  today.  It  can 
also  Justify  water  development  programs. 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  maximize  pres- 
ent values  of  national  forests,  we  would  cut 
the  trees  today.  And  yet  we  are  expected  to 
discount  today's  water  projects  to  present 
value.  All  of  us  can  agree  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite Inconsistency  to  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. 

The  philosophy  of  deferring  current  wealth 
for  future  benefit  is  that  on  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public  is  focused. 
Certainly,  storage  replacement  for  Jackson 
Lake,  for  example,  is  Justified  best  on  the  ba- 
sis of  environmental  quality.  With  the  cur- 
rent sensitivity  to  these  values,  it  is  good  that 
these  values  will  be  recognized  and  reported 
as  benefits  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  water 
resource  development  legislation. 

The  task  force  also  recommended  the 
adoption  of  plan  formulation  which  will  no 
longer  make  maxlmvmi  economic  develop- 
ment the  goal  of  the  planner.  A  series  of  al- 
ternatives will  be  studied  and  reported  mak- 
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tradeoffs   of   one   objective   for   another 
Decisions  will  no  longer  be  based 
"go  or  no-go"  choice;  but  instead  there 
be  the  flexibility  to  trade-off  benefits, 
as  foregoing  some  of  the  economic  ben- 
for  environmental   benefits.  Flexibility 
plans  may  prevent  the  waste  of  plan- 
time    and    talent    on    rigid    proposals 
h  are  not  ultimately  acceptable.  Com- 
will  be  possible  to  undertake  a  pro- 
whlch  is  acceptable  to  groups  of  widely 
i\ng  interests. 

implementation  of  the  task  force  re- 
offers  great  promise  for  water  resource 
^opment.  What  we  must  guard  against 
?  tendency  to  slip  back  into  more  famil- 
irroundings.  The  test  of  feasibility  must 
ir  and  must  not  be  solely  based  upon 
nal  economic  benefits.  Otherwise,  Con- 
wiu  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  con- 
investments  which  emphasize  the  other 
objectives, 
task  force  has  recommended  that  rc- 
on  all  projects  be  sent  to  the  Congress, 
budget  planners  begin  to  slip  back  to 
old   reliable  factors  of   the   benefit-cost 
because   it   eases   their   decisions   and 
to  report  projects,  the  Congress  should 
4der  legislation  requiring  that  reports  be 
itted  within  a  certain  time  perod. 
must  not  permit  our  thinking  to  again 
rfcduced  to  the  business-oriented  reason- 
to  the  exclusion  of  human  and  social 
The  support  for  and  the  Justification 
liiater  development  lies  in   those  values, 
ive  must  ensure  that  those  values  are  put 
t-o  the  American  people. 

organization  is  both  knowledgeable 
concerned  about  water  resource  develop- 
In  Wyoming. 

must  closely  watch  the  Implementa- 
of  the  task  force  report  and  help  orient 
jublic  to  the  values  involved, 
full  implementation  of  the  report  will 
the  Congress  to  consider  water  re- 
development   proposals    using    value 
which   reflect  public   values   as 
to    federal    agency   motives.   These 
are  the   proper  motivation   for  gov- 
r^ent  action. 

addition  to  the  task  force  report,  the 
Land    Law    Review    Commission   re- 
and  its  implementation  is  of  real  Inter- 
0   those   of   us  concerned   about  water 
irce  development  in  Wyoming.  The  re- 
beglns  by  recognizing  the  activities  of 
Matlonal  Water  Commission  which  will 
its  report  in   1973.   The  Public  Land 
Review   Commission   recommends  that 
action  be  taken  to  dispel  the  un- 
which  the  Implied  reservation  doc- 
has  produced  and  provide  the  basis  for 
,-e     water     resources     development 
ing    between    the    federal    government 
the  public  land  states.  The  Commission 
that    the    implied    reservation 
of  water  rights  for  federally  reserved 
should  be  clsirified  and  limited  by  Con- 
in  at  least  four  ways:   (a)   amounts  of 
claimed,    both    surface    and    under- 
,  should  be  formally  established;   (b) 
for  contesting  each  claim  should 
Ided;   (c)   water  requirements  for  fu- 
reservatlons    should    be    expressly    re- 
and    (d)    compensation    should    be 
where    Interference    results    with 
valid  under  state  law  before  the  de- 
In  Arizona  vs.  California, 
is  is  all  very  good.  But  we  must  remem- 
;hat  the  Commission  recommendations 
1  lot   include   Indian   rights,   and   Indian 
s  are  probably  a  greater  shadow  of  un- 
inly  on  water  development  in  the  West 
federal    reservation   rights.   There   are 
methods  of  implementing  the  Coin- 
's recommendations   which   are   now 
formulated  and  considered.  Some  were 
dosed  before  the  Commission  undertook 
(  ellberations.  Others  will  be  new.  Some 
I  ide  the  problem  of  Indian  water  rights 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pected  that  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion will  address  Itself  to  the  Indian  prob- 
lem. 

This  year  there  was  general  agreement  that 
proposals  for  Implementation  would  not  be 
introduced  in  this  Congress.  These  plans  will 
begin  to  be  put  forward  in  the  next  Con- 
gress and  attention  and  interest  will  begin 
to  be  focused  on  them  then.  Many  organiza- 
tions are  formulating  proposals.  I  would  hope 
that  this  organization  would  give  me  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  subject.  Whatever 
legislative  solution  is  adopted,  it  will  com- 
bine provisions  of  many  proposals.  I  liope 
all  of  the  views  in  Wyoming  will  be  put 
forth  for  consideration. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  will  face 
the  problem  squarely,  and  not  seek  to  post- 
pone or  avoid  decision  by  placing  the  burden 
on  the  courts.  Court  action  is  a  long  tedious 
and  costly  process,  which  often  leads  to 
greater  problems.  What  we  need  is  action  now 
to  end  the  uncertainty  which  hinders  water 
resource  development  in  the  West,  and  this 
basically  is  the  lesson  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  study  and  report. 

Let  me  now  take  a  few  minutes  to  brief 
you  on  the  status  of  Wyoming  Projects  which 
are  in  different  stages  of  consideration. 

On  the  first  legislative  day  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  legislation  authorizing 
feasibility  studies  for  the  modification  of 
Buffalo  BUI  Dam  near  Cody  and  for  the  Corn 
Creek  project  in  Goshen  County.  Both  of 
these  bills  were  enacted  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  the  studies  are  now 
underway.  The  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  modification 
study  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1973  at  a 
total  cost  of  $267,000.  The  Corn  Creek  study 
will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1973  also  at 
a  total  cost  of  $462,000. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Polecat  Bench  project  when  the  Congress 
convened  almost  two  years  ago.  Although  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  submitted  a 
feasibility  report  to  Secretary  Udall  in 
February.  1968.  Secretary  Udall  did  not  act 
on  the  Bureau's  recommendation  and  the  re- 
port was  returned  to  the  Bureau  when  Secre- 
tary Udall  left  office  In  January,  1969,  eleven 
months  later. 

The  Bureau  was  required  to  restudy  the 
Polecat  Bench  proposal  in  light  of  the  new 
discount  rate.  The  study  was  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  states  for  comment.  On 
July  15,  1970,  the  Bureau  received  the  last  of 
the  comments  and  has  submitted  a  feasibility 
report  to  the  Secretary. 

That  report  has  now  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  thanks  to  the  great 
help  we  have  had  from  Jim  Watt  I  might  add, 
and  has  been  sent  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  which  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  the  old  Bureaii  of  the  Budget.  In- 
cidentally, I'm  not  sure  that  the  new  agency's 
Initials,  TOMB,  augur  well  for  some  projects. 
I  have  already  communicated  with  TOMB 
and  will  make  an  all  out  effort  to  have  the 
feasibility  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
when  It  reconvenes  after  the  election. 

With  a  report  In  hand,  it  Is  my  Intention 
to  move  the  bill  authorizing  the  Polecat 
Bench  Project  as  quickly  as  possible  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes  in  January.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  Immediately  so 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  House  action 
during  the  92nd  Congress. 

Legislation  reauthorizing  the  Riverton 
Project  as  a  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
and  providing  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Project's  Third  Division  was  signed 
by  the  President  last  month.  This  action 
follows  four  years  of  constant  pressure 
which  I  exerted  since  entering  the  Senate 
In  1967.  This  legislation  authorizes  over  $12 
million  for  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
work  on  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  danger  of  the  collapse  of  structures 
40  to  50  years  old  hangs  over  the  project 
and  this  work  Is  essential.  In  addition,  the 
project  will  receive  benefits  from  the  power 
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revenues  of  the  Blsaln  fund.  Following  a 
lengthy  study  to  determine  which  lands  on 
the  third  Division  are  capable  of  produc- 
tion under  irrigation,  the  bill  authorizes  sale 
of  lands  which  meet  the  criteria  and  those 
lands,  about  11.000  acres,  will  be  sold  and 
again  operated  privately  and  contribute  to 
the  tax  of  Fremont  County. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  completing 
studies  on  the  Seedskadee  Project  and  ex- 
pects to  have  all  of  the  information  it  needs 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Bureau  has  as- 
sured me  that  its  plans  call  for  initialing 
construction  on  facilities  to  serve  the  15.000 
acres  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  taking  three  years  to  con- 
struct the  works. 

The  remainder  of  the  Wyoming  projects 
have  been  tied  very  closely  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  this  year.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  understandlnj  the  timing  of 
the  budgetary  process  and  the  need  to  work 
for  appropriations  from  several  angles,  let 
me  detail  some  of  the  things  we  are  experl- 
enrlng. 

As  Governor  of  Wyoming  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved In  promoting  water  development 
throughout  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This  ex- 
perience has  served  me  well  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  Senate,  one  is  always 
very  aware  of  the  great  pressure  on  public 
I'unds  and  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  a  high 
priority  for  funding  of  projects  which  are 
vital  to  your  own  area.  As  a  Senator,  I  find 
that  the  secret  Is  to  work  closely  with  your 
colleagues,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  convince 
them  of  the  Justification  for  government 
action  on  programs  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. This  Is  a  very  personal  thing.  And 
I  have  worked  to  develop  the  rapport  with 
my  colleagues  which  will  help  sway  their 
support  for  water  development  in  Wyoming. 

We  must  all  recognize  the  great  competi- 
tion there  is  today  for  public  funds.  The 
many  programs  undertaken  over  the  last 
several  years  have  made  It  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  money  for  reclamation  projects. 
The  struggle  for  funds  must  begin  early. 
The  President  submits  his  budget  request  to 
the  Congress  In  January.  But  if  you  wish  to 
work  to  get  an  item  Included  In  that  budget, 
it  Is  best  and  almost  essential  to  begin  to 
work  on  It  nine  or  ten  months  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  budget. 

Therefore,  beginning  last  March,  I  began 
working  with  officials  In  the  Executive  branch 
on  considerations  for  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  I  hope  to  see  results  of  this  effort 
when  the  budget  Is  submitted  in  January. 

During  these  same  months,  attention  has 
been  directed  at  the  formulation  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  which  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  last  January.  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  many  of  you  who  either  sought 
Congressional  support  for  Items  requested  by 
the  President  which  would  finance  water  de- 
velopment In  Wyoming  or  were  disappointed 
that  funds  for  certain  projects  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  and  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  write  in  these  Items. 

I  discuss  this  point,  because  it  is  Important 
to  realize  a  member  of  Wyoming's  Congres- 
sional delegation  is  actually  working  on  two 
budgets  at  once  in  addition  to  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  I  depend  heavily  on 
you  people  to  help  keep  me  informed  on 
Wyoming's  needs,  and  we  must  do  our  best 
to  coordinate  our  efforts. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  obtain  funding 
for  water  development  in  Wyoming  is  to 
work  for  Inclusion  of  funds  for  the  project 
in  the  President's  budget  request.  The  Con- 
gress js  much  more  likely  to  appropriate 
funds  following  the  study  and  endorsement 
of  the  appropriation  by  the  executive  branch 
which    must   carry   out   the   program. 

Therefore,  if  you  can  anticipate  the  need 
for  funds  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  best  time 
to  write  to  let  me  know  Is  from  now  until 
late  next  Spring.  Then  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  work  with  people  In  the  executive 
departments  as  they  are  developing  their 
Initial  budget  proposals.  TTils  Is  the  best 
time  to  receive  consideration  for  our  inter- 
ests. The  problem  Is  that  the  needs  must  be 
anticipated  eight  to  fifteen  months  in  ad- 
vance. This  is  difficult,  but  if  It  is  possible, 
it  is  the  most  effective  method  of  seeking 
funds  for  water  development  in  Wyoming. 

As  far  as  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
is  concerned,  over  the  past  several  months  I 
have  met  with  administration  officials  In  an 
effort  to  include  rehabilitation  and  better- 
ment funds  for  the  Garland  Division  of  the 
Shoshone  Irrigation  Project  and  the  River- 
ton  Project,  construction  funds  for  the  Ly- 
man Project,  the  Savory-Pot  Hook  Project, 
and  the  Seedskadee  Project,  and  feasibility 
study  funds  for  the  modification  of  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  and  the  Corn  Creek  Project  In  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

It  is  now  very  late  in  the  budget  planning 
process  to  add  to  this  list.  However,  I  am 
eager  for  your  suggestions  as  to  other  water 
development  projects  which  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
While  It  is  Improbable  that  they  can  now 
be  Included  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, I  can  work  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  the  additional 
funds  during  Congressional  consideration  of 
the  budget. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  this  process  works 
by  relating  the  experience  I  have  had  with 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  this  year.  The 
President's  request  included  funds  for  fea- 
sibility studies  of  the  modification  of  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  and  the  Corn  Creek  Project.  It  pro- 
vided construction  funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  Meeks  Cabin  Dam  of  the  Lyman  Proj- 
ect. No  difficulty  existed  in  obtaining  an 
appropriation  for  these  requests.  But  we  also 
wanted  appropriations  for  water  develop- 
ment In  Wyoming  that  were  not  requested  by 
the  President. 

The  House  of  Representatives  deserves  the 
credit  for  the  break-through  which  was  made 
this  year  in  funding  construction  for  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook  Project. 

For  It  was  the  House  which  first  appro- 
priated an  additional  $300,000  for  this  proj- 
ect. The  Senate  agree<l  to  this  additional 
appropriation  when  it  acted  on  the  appro- 
priations bill,  and  therefore  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  project  did  not  come  up  in  the 
Conference. 

The  Senate  appropriated  additional  funds 
over  the  Presidents  request  for  two  more 
Wyoming  projects,  the  Garland  Division  of 
the  Shoshone  Irrigation  project,  and  the 
Lyman  project.  The  need  for  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  funds  for  the  Garland  Divi- 
sion has  been  apparent  for  several  years  now. 
The  wisdom  of  continuing  construction  on  a 
reclamation  project  until  completion  Is  also 
obvious.  Therefore,  I  was  distressed  when  the 
budget  did  not  Include  funds  to  begin  con- 
struction on  the  China  Meadows  feature  of 
the  Lyman  project  once  work  on  the  Meeks 
Cabin  Dam  was  finished. 

I  testified  before  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  urging  and  Justifying  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  both  of  these  purposes. 
But  putting  yourself  on  record  with  the 
Committee  Is  not  enough  as  later  events 
soon  proved.  What  is  essential  is  that  we 
follow  through  on  our  expressed  interest. 

When  the  Committee  began  active  con- 
sideration of  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  wrote  to  each  member  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  the  additional  appro- 
priations. Then  during  the  bill's  mark-up, 
I  visited  with  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  when  I  saw  them 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill  containing  an  additional  $200.- 
000  for  the  rehabilitation  work  on  the  Gar- 
land Division.  But  I  was  disappointed  when 
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the  Committee  failed  to  Include  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  for  construction  of  the  China 
Meadows  Dam  because  the  Committee  mem- 
bers had  been  so  receptive  to  my  pleas  for 
the  appropriations.  On  learning  of  this  omis- 
sion, I  Introduced  an  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  the  additional  $500,000.  Very 
few  members  were  present  on  the  floor.  I 
pointed  out  the  omission  to  Senators  El- 
lender  and  Young,  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
who  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  on  a 
voice  vote. 

The  omission  of  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  the  China  Meadows  Dam  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Report 
emphasizes  the  need  for  follow  through  for 
water  development  funds.  The  Conference 
Committee  members  received  letters  from 
me  to  include  these  funds  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report.  The  additional  $200,000  for 
the  Garland  Division  was  included,  but  the 
Committee  failed  to  Include  the  China  Mead- 
ows funds.  As  a  result,  my  office  has  already 
begun  work  to  Include  the  China  Meadows 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget. 

Efforts  in  other  areas  of  water  develop- 
ment this  year  included  a  write-in  appro- 
priation of  $1.2  million  for  a  Highway  to 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon  Recreation  area.  This 
area  provides  great  opportunity  for  extensive 
water  recreation  use. 

As  perhaps  some  of  you  are  aware,  the 
only  finished  road  Into  the  area  from  the 
Wyoming  side  Is  that  segment  of  highway 
from  U.S.  14A  to  Horseshoe  Bend.  This  route 
provides  limited  access  to  the  Big  Horn 
Canyon  for  Boaters. 

Great  pressure  has  been  brought  on  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  provide  funds  for 
construction  of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  High- 
way along  the  entire  length  of  the  Canyon. 
And  we  now  have  this  program  under  study. 

The  President  also  requested  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  full  amount  author- 
ized from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
fund.  The  amount  requested  was  double  that 
in  previous  years.  However,  overspending  by 
the  Congress  has  placed  some  of  this  ap- 
propriation is  Jeopardy,  since  the  President 
does  not  feel  that  he  can  spend  the  amount 
he  requested  if  he  is  required  to  overspend  in 
other  areas. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  control  of  in- 
flation is  of  prime  concern  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  control  of  inflation  will 
greatly  help  water  development  projects 
since  the  sky  rocketing  construction  costs 
and  mounting  discount  rates  are  the  reasons 
why  beneflt  cost  ratios  for  many  projects  are 
now  unfavorable.  Tlie  President's  refusal  to 
spend  wildly  in  excess  of  revenues  has 
brought  about  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  our  war  against  inflation.  We  now  see 
the  signs  of  winning  that  war.  But  we  must 
not  relax  the  pressure  now.  For  if  we  do,  our 
gains  will  be  lost.  And  those  gains  have  al- 
ready been  paid  for  by  the  American  public 
who  have  felt  the  pinch  of  tight  money  and 
other  results  of  policies  to  control  inflation. 
Now  that  victory  is  in  sight,  we  must  not 
throw  it  away  by  giving  away  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  big  spenders  again. 

Water  resource  development  projects 
must  bear  much  of  the  burden  of  efforts  to 
bring  the  economy  back  under  control.  The 
federal  budget  can  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
one  part  consisting  of  items  under  the  Presi- 
dent's control  and  the  other  part  of  Items 
which  are  not  directly  under  the  President's 
control. 

Uncontrollable  items  include  social  se- 
curity, other  retirement  programs,  educa- 
tion programs,  veterans'  benefits  and  health 
programs.  These  programs  require  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  each  year  and  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off  because  they  are  a  con- 
tinuing obligation.  Controllable  items  in- 
clude public  works,  parks  and  recreation  and 
the  like.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
in  these  areas  can  be  greatly  varied  from 
year  to  year. 
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The  surprising  fact  Is  that  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  budget  today  is  considered 
controllable.  Many  of  the  new  programs  ot 
recent  years  fall  into  the  uncontrollable 
category. 

Therefore,  in  the  effort  to  control  inflation, 
the  burden  of  restricting  government  ex- 
penditures falls  almost  completely  on  only 
30  per  cent  of  the  budget — and  water  de- 
velopment Is  Included  In  that  thirty  per 
cent!  The  President  has  exercised  his  flexi- 
bility over  the  budget  and  inflation  Is  start- 
ing to  come  under  control.  And  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  this  will  aid  water  development 
projects.  But  while  federal  expenditures  are 
being  restricted,  we  have  experienced  some 
lean  years. 

Last  week,  I  visited  with  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, the  deputy  director  of  the  new  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Mr.  Weinberger, 
from  California,  works  directly  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  President  wants  to 
prevent  what  happened  in  1967  and  1968 
when  no  effort  was  made  to  control  Inflation. 
Not  only  has  the  President  cut  back  on  pub- 
lic works,  but  he  has  cut  back  on  defense 
expenditures  and  other  items.  In  response 
to  my  question  of  future  appropriations,  Mr. 
Weinberger  stated  that  the  President,  as  a 
westerner,  is  well  aware  of  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  of  water  development  and 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  undertake 
a  strong  public  works  program  in  the  West  to 
develop  water. 

I  would  conclude  that  the  successful  con- 
trol of  Inflation  will  permit  the  greater  ex- 
penditure oT  federal  funds  for  water  develop- 
ment; and  this  control  will  aid  reclamation 
projects  by  stabilizing  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
through  the  control  of  construction  costs  and 
the  discount. 

The  Importance  of  controlling  construc- 
tion costs  by  bringing  inflation  under  con- 
trol Is  Illustrated  best  by  the  difficulty  we 
have  had  getting  an  appropriation  to  start 
construction  on  the  China  Meadows  Dam. 
When  the  Lyman  Project  was  authorized  in 
1962,  the  discount  rate  was  fixed.  But  since 
that  time  skyrocketing  construction  costs 
have  lowered  the  total  benefit -cost  ratio  from 
1.17  to  1,  to  .87  to  1.  The  present  adverse 
benefit  cost  ratio  Is  a  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress. If  Inflation  is  controlled,  opportunities 
for  water  resource  development  financed  at 
the  federal  level  will  be  improved. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  over 
the  coming  years  and  will  continue  to  appre- 
ciate your  advice  and  suggestions. 


NO  DOUBT  ABOUT  THIS  COUNTRY  S 
CONCERN  FOR  ITS  POWS 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
there  was  any  lingering  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
about  this  country's  concern  for  the 
plight  of  its  POW's,  they  have  surely  been 
dispelled  by  the  courageous  attempt  to 
rescue  some  of  our  American  soldiers 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The" terrible  plight  of  our  POW's  is  well 
kno'Rn.  Indeed.  Secretary  Laird  has  in- 
dicated his  concern  over  reports  that 
some  Americans  are  now  dying  in  North 
Vietnam's  prison  camps. 

We  have  exhausted  every  possible  step, 
either  through  world  organizations  or 
by  the  U.S.  Government  itself,  to  see  that 
these    American    prisoners    get    proper 
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treatment,  but  it  is  evidently  not  enough. 
The  maltreatment  of  American  POW's 
has  continued  and  this  country  cannot 
stand  idly  by  while  this  situation  con- 
tinue. 

im  glad  that  this  country  has  taken 
a  fcrceful  and  positive  step  to  demon- 
stra  ^  to  Hanoi  that  we  will  not  accept 
the  continued  mistreatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners. 


CAI  LISLE,    PA..   ONE   OP  THE   NINE 
CLEANEST  CITIES  IN  AMERICA 


MON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 
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OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hap  )y  whenever  a  municipality  in  my 
19th  Congressional  District  receives  na- 
tion il  recognition,  and  I  am  highly 
pleased  to  announce  that  Carlisle,  Pa., 
has  been  twice  blessed  in  this  respect  in 
the  ;ourse  of  1970. 

T  le  latest  distinction  for  Carlisle 
com  ;s  in  the  form  of  an  article  appear- 
n  the  December  1970  issue  of  Esquire 
This  article  is  entitled  "Nine 
Hapby  Places,"  and  Carlisle  has  been 
nan-  ed  one  of  the  nine  cleanest  cities 
in  A  merica. 

T  lis  is  a  signal  honor.  My  sincere 
conjTatulations  go  out  to  the  officials 
and  citizens  of  Carlisle,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing this  award  to  the  Congres- 
sio>  AL  Record,  thereby  making  it  a  mat- 
ter pf  permf.nent  reference.  The  award 
as  follows : 

It  known  that  in  the  December.  1970, 
of  Esquire  Magazine  the  National  Spot- 
Is   focused    on    Carlisle,   Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Nine  Happy  Towns  In  America. 
Arnold  Gingrich, 

Publisher. 
Harold  Hates, 

Editor. 

am  also  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sioN  AL  Record  the  pertinent  article,  and 
it  f 0  lows : 


Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  (Pop.  18.000)  :  When 
i  tudents  of  Dickinson  College  protested 
nvaslon  of  Cambodia,  their  target  was 
1  nost  prestigious  and  vulnerable  of  Car- 
local    military   installations,   the   U.S. 
War    College.    Pacing   a   situation    In 
big-city  student  revolutionaries  might 
seized  the  commanding  general's  office 
mrned  his  war  plans,  the  Dickinson  kids 
solemnly  to  the  main  M.P.  post,  waited 
while  their  protest  was  received,  and 
d  quietly  away. 

of  Carlisle  is  like  that:  more  bound 
the  town's  own  Revolutionary  War  hls- 
than  In  the  moral,  social  and  political 
of  the  nation   at   large.   Carlisle 
like  what  it  is,  an  Early  American  town, 
and  Civil  War  momentos  are 
turn:  numerous  museums,  historical 
gaslights,  freshly  painted  Federal- 
buildings,  the  Jealously  preserved  scars 
federate  cannonballs  on  the  columns 
Georgian  courthouse. 
Pitcher  is  buried  in  a  local  church- 
and  they  still  hold  regular  services  in 
church    where    Washington    paused    to 
before  putting  down  the  Whiskey  Re- 
.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  peculiarly  Amer- 
beauty,  surrounded  by  wooded  moun- 
crawllng    with    laurel,    rhododendron, 
ng  arbutus  and  wild  azalea.  Hunters  go 
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there  for  turkey  and  grouse,  and  fishermen 
claim  the  trout  streams  around  Carlisle  are 
the  best  In  Pennsylvania.  Naturalists  watch 
hawks  and  eagles  (and  three  hundred  other 
bird  species)  migrating  over  the  mountains, 
and  facilities  for  all  of  the  more  active 
sports,  including  Appalachian  Trail  hiking, 
abound. 

Culture  buffs  who  are  not  content  to  bask 
In  the  reflected  erudition  of  the  numerous 
government  policy  makers  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cers who  lecture  at  the  War  College  have  two 
good  summer  theatres  nearby.  Or  they  can 
work  off  tension  by  kicking  a  football  around 
the  field  where  Jim  Thorpe  played  before 
the  Army  took  the  old  Carlisle  Indian  School 
back  from  the  Indians,  of  whom  not  many 
remain. 

There  is  little  more  racial  conflict  now 
than  there  was  then  (only  about  1000  of  Car- 
lisle's citizens  are  black)  and  the  crime  rate 
is  as  much  below  the  national  norm  as  Is 
the  town's  cost  of  living.  Movies  are  only 
$1.25  unless  a  $2  blockbuster  comes  to  town. 

The  average  two-child,  $10,000-a-year  fam- 
ily spends,  at  most,  $38  a  week  for  food,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
made  a  study  of  the  local  cost  of  a  good  life. 
Houses  still  in  the  $20.000-$25,000  range  and 
taxes  on  them  are  under  $330.  You  can  rent 
a  five-room  apartment  for  $125.  but  a  luxury 
two-bedroom  garden  apartment  In  the  new- 
est building  under  construction  may  cost 
$159  a  month. 

You  can  still  get  a  hamburger  for  twenty 
five  cents  and  the  moet  expensive  steak  at 
The  Dutch  Cupboard  restaurant  Is  $2.95. 
The  schools  (first  public  high  school  in 
Pennsylvania)  are  excellent,  with  classes 
running  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  students 
per  teacher. 

According  to  the  police,  pot,  "If  there  Is 
any,"  hasn't  become  a  problem.  There  is  a 
slight  problem  with  air  and  water  pollution, 
but  civic  groups  are  acting  to  curb  it.  The 
only  local  industry  cited  for  smoke  promptly 
undertook  a  million-dollar  program  to  cor- 
rect the  problem.  But  there  Is  no  smog  and 
the  city  is  trying  to  attract  the  kinds  of  In- 
dustries that  won't  create  it.  Right  now  there 
are  forty-two  diversified  industries  ranging 
from  shoemaking  to  electronics. 

Most  of  the  adults  in  Carlisle  work  for  a 
living  and  almost  none  of  them  commute 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  the  Job.  A  few  take 
their  leisure.  Twenty  years  ago  one  couple 
drove  through  town,  liked  its  benign  his- 
torical miasma  and  decided  to  retire  there 
one  day.  Recently  they  came  back  for  the 
first  time,  found  It  to  be  exactly  what  they 
had  Idealized  two  decades  before,  and  set- 
tled down  to  live  out  their  golden  years. 

Previously,  in  July  of  this  year,  the 
Carlisle  Senior  Highschool  band  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  the  World 
Music  Festival  in  Kerkrade,  the  Nether- 
lands. In  this  worldwide  competition, 
this  outstanding  musical  organization 
won  first  place  in  all  three  divisions  en- 
tered. This  Carlisle  band  scored  175 '/2 
points,  the  highest  ever  made  in  this  fes- 
tival. 

Hats  off  to  Carlisle  for  a  very  fruitful 
1970. 


SENATE  SUSTAINS  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO  OP  THE  POLITICAL  BROAD- 
CASTING ACT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  deserves  high  praise  for  its  action 
yesterday  in  voting  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
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ident's  veto  of  the  Political  Broadcast- 
ing Act. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
veto  message,  this  weis  bad  legislation 
which  would  not  do  the  job  for  which 
it  was  intended  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  created  additional  problems. 

The  task  that  remains  is  to  draft  truly 
meaningful  legislation  to  treat  the  prob- 
lems of  campaign  spending.  Hopefully, 
tills  new  bill  will  apply  equally  to  all 
candidates  and  will  deal  with  all  aspects 
of  campaign  spending,  including  all 
forms  of  political  advertising. 

If  the  Congress  can  react  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  by  drafting  and  enacting 
such  legislation,  yesterday's  vote  may 
well  become  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
in  the  91st  Congress. 


BRIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  W.  STONE.  JR 
RETIRES 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  30,  1970,  after  30  years  of 
distinguished  service  and  outstanding 
contributions  to  his  country.  Brig.  Gen. 
William  W.  Stone,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army, 
retires. 

General  Stone's  distinguished  military 
career  began  in  1940  and  has  been 
marked  by  a  succession  of  increasingly 
responsible  positions.  In  World  War  II 
he  served  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
Manhattan  Project.  He  has  held  key  as- 
signments since  World  War  II  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  commanding 
officer  of  both  Dugway  Proving  Ground. 
Utah,  and  Edgewood  Arsenal.  Md..  and 
as  Director  of  Materiel  Requirements 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command. 
The  capstone  of  General  Stone's  career 
was  his  assignment  as  the  Director  of 
Chemical  and  Nuclear  Operations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  where  he 
exercised  staff  supervision  over  all 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  activi- 
ties within  the  Army  and,  as  the  senior 
chemical  officer  on  the  Army  General 
Staff,  served  as  the  consultant  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  such  matters. 

During  his  military  career,  General 
Stone  made  frequent  appearances  before 
various  congressional  committees.  His 
cooperative  attitude  and  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  technical,  doctrinal,  and  or- 
ganizational aspects  of  his  profession  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  communicate  effec- 
tively with  high  Government  officials 
were  especially  noteworthy.  As  an  ex- 
ample, during  congressional  hearings  on 
the  Army's  sea  dump  of  chemical  muni- 
tions last  August,  General  Stone's  testi- 
mony not  only  demonstrated  his  exem- 
plary technical  competence  but  more  im- 
portantly, justified  to  the  Congress  the 
Army's  position  that  ocean  disposal,  al- 
though undesirable,  was  the  only  safe 
method  of  disposing  of  these  munitions. 
His  courteous,  forthright  responses  to 
the  multitude  of  questions  directed  to 
him  on  a  matter   which  had  received 
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worldwide  attention  were  truly  out- 
standing. It  is  significant  to  note  the 
statement  made  by  our  colleague  Repre- 
sentative Downing,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Pisheries  when  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Army  has 
probably  made  some  mistakes,  but  they  did 
not  make  a  mistake  in  sending  General 
Stone  to  represent  them  In  these  hearings.  I 
think  you  have  been  forthright  and  you 
have  been  helpful,  General,  and  the  commit- 
tee appreciates  this. 

Thus,  on  November  30,  the  U.S.  Army 
will  lose  the  active  services  of  one  of  Its 
foremost  technical  experts,  a  true  gen- 
tleman, and  a  dedicated  soldier.  General 
Stone,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
salutes  you. 


THE  SUN  HAS  SET  ON  "THE 
HOOSIER   DAY  " 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  November  18,  one  of  the 
giants  of  Indiana  journalism  passed  on 
to  his  reward.  Frank  A.  White's  like  will 
not  be  seen  again. 

Indiana  has  always  produced  great 
journalists,  the  best  known  of  whom  was 
the  late  Ernie  Pyle.  Frank  White  merited 
a  place  with  the  greatest.  His  column, 
"The  Hoosier  Day,"  was  a  popular  fea- 
ture in  50  Indiana  newspapers,  making 
him  the  most  popular  and  prominent 
newsman  in  the  entire  State. 

While  his  style  was  direct  and  easy  to 
read,  the  thought  behind  it  was  that  of 
a  very  deeply  concerned,  well  informed 
observer.  His  crusades  for  a  better  In- 
diana and  a  better  America  were  fre- 
quent and  successful.  His  impact  on  In- 
diana was  a  positive  factor  in  the  State's 
greatness. 

In  addition  to  being  Indiana's  premier 
newsman.  Prank  White  was  a  warm, 
wonderful  human  being,  whom  I  wsis 
proud  to  call  my  friend.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

And  now  the  sun  has  set  on  "The 
Hoosier  Day."  and  we  will  all  be  a  little 
poorer  for  the  loss.  I  extend  my  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  Mrs.  White  and  the 
rest  of  Prank's  family,  as  well  as  his  very 
large  circle  of  friends.  In  addition,  I  of- 
fer my  condolences  to  the  entire  State 
of  Indiana.  His  death  was  like  a  death  in 
the  family  for  all  of  us. 

Prank  White's  obituary  was  written  by 
United  Press  International  in  the  news- 
papers of  November  20.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  that  obituary  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

"Hoosier  Day"  Columnist — Frank  A.  White 
Dies  at  75 

Indianapolis. — Funeral  services  will  be 
here  Saturday  for  Frank  A.  White,  whose 
Hoosier  Day  column  appeared  in  50  Indiana 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers. 

White.  75.  died  Wednesday  night  In  Indi- 
ana University  Hospital  here. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  at  3  p.m. 
Saturday  at  the  Northminlster  Presbyterian 
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Church.  1660  Kessler  Blvd..  with  Interment 
at  Oaklawn  Memorial  Gardens.  The  body 
will  lay  In  state  at  the  Moore  Arlington  Mor- 
tuary, 5811  E.  38th.,  Indianapolis. 

White,  whose  newspaper  career  spanned 
half  a  century,  started  his  column  21  years 
ago,  and  for  the  past  15  months  was  aided 
by  his  son,  Don. 

Frank  Allan  White  was  born  on  October 
25,  1895,  In  Bloomlngton,  Indiana,  where  he 
graduated  from  the  local  high  school.  On  De- 
cember 21,  1917.  he  married  his  High  School 
sweetheart,  Norlnne  Dodds,  a  school  teacher 
in  Bloomlngton. 

While  visiting  a  cousin  In  Southern  Indi- 
ana, he  enlisted  In  the  Army  during  World 
War  I  and  was  sworn  into  service  In  the 
old  Courthouse  at  Paoll,  Indiana,  early  In 
1918.  X-rays  were  just  coming  Into  wide- 
spread medical  use;  being  one  of  the  few 
with  typing  ability.  White  was  assigned  to 
a  medical  unit.  He  prepared  and  wrote  one 
of  the  first  manuals  which  became  standing 
operating  procedure  for  the  use  of  the  X-ray 
machine.  Many  of  the  techniques  are  still  in 
use.  His  work  with  X-rays  started  a  lifelong 
interest  in  photography. 

As  a  free  lance  write  in  later  years,  he 
wrote  a  weekly  camera  column  for  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  and  frequently  prepared  full 
page  pictorial  reports  for  the  old  rotogravure 
sections.  In  the  early  days  of  auto  racing, 
he  covered  the  Indianafwlis  500  races,  taking 
undeveloped  film  to  the  airport,  where  It  was 
flown  to  New  York  news  services  for  process- 
ing and  xise. 

He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant  First  Class 
before  becoming  disabled  in  service  and 
spending  some  time  in  the  Army  Hospital  In 
Denver.  He  was  discharged  in  1919. 

Reluming  to  Bloomlngton,  he  entered  and 
was  graduated  with  an  AB  degree  In  Jour- 
nalism from  Indiana  University.  He  served  as 
City  Editor  of  the  Indiana  Dally  Student 
and  worked  on  many  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers. 

White  moved  to  New  Castle  and  opened 
a  store,  but  attributed  his  lack  of  customers 
to  the  fact  he  refused  to  join  the  powerful 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  later  life  as  a  news  re- 
porter, he  covered  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
D.  C.  Stephenson,  who  had  said,  "I  am  the 
law  in  Indiana." 

COVERED    DILLINGER 

He  then  Joined  The  Indianapolis  Star  as  a 
police  reporter  and  later  wrote  free  lance  de- 
tective stories.  A  feature  on  John  Dllllnger 
was  still  used  as  a  foundation  for  movies 
and  other  stories  on  the  infamous  gangster 
25  years  later. 

White's  observations  of  the  misery  of  some 
lives  led  to  his  never  drinking  alcoholic  bev- 
erages or  smoking. 

White  at  one  time  or  another  worked  for 
every  major  Indianapolis  newspaper  and  for 
the  International  News  Service  as  a  political 
reporter.  INS  Is  now  a  part  of  United  Press 
International. 

During  the  Depression,  White  began  a  21- 
year  career  of  editing  the  Hoosier  Legionnaire 
and  played  a  role  In  bringing  the  national 
American  Legion  headquarters  to  Indianap- 
olis. He  also  edited  temporarily  the  national 
40  et  8  magazine  during  World  War  II. 

He  wrote  many  features  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  over  the  years. 

White  traveled  with  Paul  V.  McNutt  dur- 
ing his  year's  term  as  national  Legion  com- 
mander, and  later  covered  McNutt's  guberna- 
torial administration  while  with  INS. 

He  served  as  war  correspondent  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  for  The 
Indianapolis  Star.  He  flew  with  the  first 
wave  of  planes  Into  Tokyo  Harbor  and  was 
on  hand  for  the  signing  of  the  surrender  on 
the  USS  Missouri. 

His  six-day  a  week  Hoosier  Day  column 
was  prepared  for  more  than  21  years  with- 
out interruption,  a  record  of  more  than  3.5 
million  words. 
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CRUSADED    IN    COLTJMN 

White,  In  his  column,  crusaded  for  Im- 
proved government,  better  mental  health 
treatment  and  prison  reform.  He  was  strongly 
In  favor  of  law  and  order,  a  supporter  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  the  country.  His  column 
led  the  crusade  resulting  In  the  formation 
of  Indiana's  new  First  Offenders  Youth  Cen- 
ter in  the  prison  system.  He  led  the  Legisla- 
tive fight  which  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  American  Legion  National  Head- 
quarters buildings,  assuring  the  State  of  In- 
diana as  the  permanent  home  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

As  a  trustee  of  the  Indiana  Audubon  So- 
ciety, he  founded  and  headed  the  National 
Wildlife  Protective  Association  and  led  the 
campaign  to  "save  the  doves."  It  was  credited 
with  bringing  a  fiood  of  letters  of  a  volume 
to  bring  the  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  a  virtual  standstlU  and  resulted 
in  a  failure  of  approval  of  an  open  dove 
hunting  season  In  Indiana. 

He  had  a  firm  religious  belief  and  served 
as  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Churrh. 
Active  In  his  church's  prayer  breakfasts,  he 
encouraged  and  played  an  active  part  in  the 
first  Indiana  Governor's  prayer  breakfast. 
Even  before  the  election,  he  encouraged  Gov- 
ernor  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb  to  continue  the 
practice,  attended  Whltcomb's  first  praypr 
breakfast  and  saw  Patricia  Whitcomb  hold 
the  first  Governor's  wife  prayer  breakfast. 

He  also  helped  form  the  Newspaper  Guild 
In  Indiana  and  was  its  first  president.  He 
also  helped  estabUsh  the  Indianapolis  Press 
Club. 

Among  his  many  honors  were  recognition 
by  the  Indiana  Legislature  In  a  House  resolu- 
tion. He  also  received  the  President's  award 
of  merit  of  the  National  American  Legion 
Press  AsEOClatlon,  and  the  Captive  Nations 
Eisenhower  Proclamation  Medal. 

White  was  an  honorary  Kentucky  Colonel, 
an  Indiana  Sagamore  of  the  Wabash,  and 
was  named  both  an  honorary  Indiana  stale 
treasurer  and  state  school  superintendent. 

His  one  son.  Donald  D.,  joined  him  in  writ- 
ing The  Hoosier  Day  column  In  July.  1969. 
His  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Corrlne  Walker, 
a  life-long  educator,  presently  is  Director  of 
Developmental  Education  with  Indiana  Vo- 
cational Technical  College.  Both  are  gradu- 
ates of  Indiana  University,  a  goal  their  father 
Insisted  upon. 

Two  of  his  grandsons,  Donald  Alan  Blewett 
and  Richard  L.  White,  served  in  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam  and  are  now  back  home.  A  third 
grandson,  Donald  D.  White,  Jr.,  served  with 
the  Army  in  Korea.  He  has  two  additional 
younger  grandsons,  David  P.  and  Douglas  M. 
White,  as  well  as  four  great-grandsons,  Don- 
ald A.  Blewett  II  and  Duane  Blewett  of  La- 
fayette, and  Donald  D.  White  II  and  William 
R.  White  In  Indianapolis.  The  surviving  of 
two  sisters,  Bertha  L.  White,  lives  with  him 
and  his  wife,  Norlnne  Dodds  White  in  In- 
dianapolis. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cliild 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THE 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1970:  ITS 
rfROBABLE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY  AND  ON 
INTERNATIONAL    TRADE 


ijs-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
erjiber  19,  the  House  passed  the  Tiade 
of  1970  by  a  vote  of  215  to  165.  Be- 
;  the  House  began  its  deliberations, 
Tioie  magazine  published  in  its  Novem- 
23d  edition,  a  report  on  the  bill's 
ins,  provisions,  and  probable  effects 
the  American  economy  and  on  inter- 
national trade.  The  Washington  Post,  on 
ember  16,  ran  an  editorial  opposing 
bill  while  expressing  the  hope  that 
bill  might  te  defeated  and  more  de- 
sirible  legislation  passed  in  its  place  by 
92d  Congress.  I  commend  both  these 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Tr4de:  The  Black  Comedy  That  Cotti-d  Come 
True 
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November  2^,  1970 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


or    NEW    YORK 


sounds  like  a  ludlcroiis  piece  of  political 
blB^ls.  humor.  A  Southern  Democrat  intro- 
an  Import-restricting  bill  designed  to 
a  Republican  President  who  wants  to 
votes  in  Dixie.  Egged  on  by  organized 
labfcr.  Congressmen  Joyfully  expand  the  bill 
a  measure  that  will  force  consumers  to 
higher  prices  for  clothes,  shoes  and  many 
goods.    More   than   4.000   professional 
sign  a  letter  warning  that  the  bill 
only  will  be  grossly  Inflationary  but  will 
gravely   hurt   the   nation's   position   In 
wotid  trade.  The  tJ.S.  Secretary  of  State  says 
the  measure  will  start  a  trade  war  with 
'  of  the  nation's  most  Important  allies, 
these  warnings  are  drowned  o\it  by  the 
of  Pennsylvania  mushroom  growers, 
Hawaiian  passion-fruit  producers  and  other 
businessmen  who  want  protection  from  low- 
imports.    The    bill    passes,    and    the 
ident  signs  it.  explaining  that  he  had  to 
so  in  order  to  win  increases  In  Social  Se- 
1  ity  payments  for  the  poor  and  aged. 
is  grotesque  parcxiy  of  the  U.S.  leglsla- 
process    is   unfortunately   all    too   real. 
WHen  Congress  reconvenes  this  week,  the  first 
or  item  of  business  in  the  House  will  be 
on  the  most  restrictive  piece  of  trade 
legislation  since  the  disastrous  Smoot-Haw- 
Tarlff  Act  of  1930.  The  bill,  which  would 
e  prices  by  denying  consumers  access  to 
ly  Imports,  is  likely  to  pass  after  only  per- 
ctory  debate,  and  then  whiz  to  the  Senate, 
the  Finance  Committee  already  has 
voi(ed  to  attach  It  as  a  rider  to  a  measure 
ing  Social  Security  benefits.  The  odds  are 
t  the  Senate  will  pass  the  package  In  early 
December. 

11  of  this  would  turn  the  clock  back  35 

to  the  days  before  the  nation  began 

ing  a  highly  beneficial  world  movement 

ard  freer  trade.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 

complex,  partly  because  the  legislation 

by  a  process  of  log  rolling  rather  than 

conscious  plan.  The  bill  rigidly  limits  im- 

•ts  of  textiles  and  shoes,  for  example.  Next 

they  must  be  held  to  the  1967-69  aver- 

,  which  would  amount  to  a  reduction  of 

least  30' 0  from  current  levels;  In  subse- 

qufent  years,  they  could  grow  only  5%   an- 

ni  ally.  The  bill  also  obliges  the  President  to 

CO  itlnue  holding  down  oil  Imports  by  quota, 

r.i  her  than  switch  to  a  less  restrictive  tariff 

y;  tem. 

TBACEDT    OF   EKRORS 

rhe  bill's  most  mischievous  feature  Is  the 
called  "trigger  mechanism."  It  forces  the 
Pr  'sident  to  Impose  quotas  or  higher  tariffs 
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on  any  foreign  product  that  Is  Increasing 
rapidly  in  sales  and  haa  captured  16%  of 
the  U.S.  market — provided  that  the  domestic 
Industry  can  prove  injury  and  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  recommends  action.  The  Presi- 
dent can  avoid  invoking  restrictions  only  If 
he  finds  that  they  would  not  be  "In  the  na- 
tional interest."  At  present,  an  estimated  125 
foreign  products — Including  wigs,  radio- 
active Isotopes,  sewing  machines,  atitos  and 
TV  sets — would  be  subject  to  the  "trigger 
mechanism." 

If  anyone  had  proposed  so  blatantly  pro- 
tectionist a  bill  six  months  ago,  free  traders 
and  consumer  advocates  probably  could  have 
rallied  their  forces  quickly  and  burled  It.  The 
bill,  however,  took  its  present  form  gradually, 
as  a  result  of  a  tragedy  of  errors  made  by 
everyone  concerned — President  Nixon,  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  and  foreign  governments. 

In  the  1968  election  campaign,  Nixon 
promised  to  restrict  textile  Imports.  Hubert 
Humphrey  offered  a  similar  promise,  even 
though  the  U.S.  textile  industry  has  never 
made  any  persuasive  case  that  it  is  being 
badly  damaged  by  imports.  Between  1961  and 
1969,  the  domestic  industry's  employment 
increased  from  893,000  to  989,000.  Even  now, 
imports  account  for  only  4  %  of  all  the  textiles 
bought  by  Americans.  Nixon,  however,  was 
seeking  Southern  votes.  After  winning  them, 
he  set  out  to  hold  them  by  assigning  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maiurice  Stans  to  persuade 
the  Japanese  to  "voluntarily  '  restrict  textile 
exports  to  the  U.S.  Stans  got  nowhere.  He 
was  asking  the  Japanese  to  sacrifice  sales 
without  offering  anything  in  return. 

Stans,  seeking  a  club  to  hold  over  the 
Japanese,  asked  Mills  to  Introduce  a  bill 
setting  textile-import  quotas  by  law.  Mills 
agreed,  sensing  that  the  gesture  would  be 
popular  in  the  House  and  expecting  that 
the  threat  would  produce  a  voluntary  quota 
agreement  that  would  allow  the  bill  to  die 
unnotired.  But  the  Japanese  dawdled  and, 
when  Mills  opened  public  hearings  in  May, 
the  protectionist  dam  broke.  All  together, 
377  witnesses  filed  16  fat  volumes  of  testi- 
mony with  pleas  that  the  mushroom,  um- 
brella, scissors  and  shears,  zipper,  bicycle, 
mink,  glue  and  candle  Industries — among 
many  others — deserved  protection  too. 

In  July,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
went  into  secret  sessions,  and  the  real 
rolling  began.  Democratic  Representative 
James  Burke  of  Massachusetts  agreed  to  sup- 
port textile  quotas  If  the  bill  would  also  pro- 
tect his  shoemaklng  constituents,  who  have 
lost  25'.:  of  their  market  to  Imports.  Wiscon- 
sin's John  Byrnes,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Introduced  the  trigger 
mechanism  to  help  his  state's  dairy  farmers 
repel  an  invasion  of  foreign  cheese.  The  pro- 
vision freezing  the  oil-quota  system  was 
thrown  In  to  win  the  approval  of  Russell 
Long  from  oil-producing  Louisiana,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  key  to  the  bill's  prospects  in  the  upper 
chamber.  Long  returned  *Ue  favor  by  arrang- 
chamber.  Long  returned  the  favor  by  arrang- 
ing to  tie  the  trade  bill  to  increased  Social 
Security  benefits;   both  fall  under  his  com- 

THE    VICTIMS 

Opposition  forces,  meanwhile,  were  asleep 
or  fumbling.  Nixon,  a  self-proclaimed  "free 
trader,"  began  by  threatening  to  veto  any 
bill  that  went  beyond  textile  quotas,  but  as 
the  strength  of  the  new  protectionism  be- 
came evident,  he  lapsed  into  silence.  Worse, 
he  permitted  an  open  split  In  his  Administra- 
tion. Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers 
warned  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  an 
"impending  trade  war"  if  the  legislation 
should  pass,  but  Stans  reassured  the  Senators 
that  there  would  be  no  foreign  retaliation 
that  would  hurt  U.S.  exports. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington  con- 
sistently advised  its  government  in  Tokyo  not 
to  take  the  threat  of  a  protectionist  bill  seri- 


ously. Other  foreign  governments  chose  to 
speak  softly,  for  fear  of  antagonizing  Con- 
gress. The  A.P.L.-C.I.O.,  worried  about  the 
loss  of  Jobs  by  highly  paid  union  members, 
abandoned  old  free-trade  principles  to  lobby 
for  the  bill. 

One  voice  was  never  heard  on  Capitol  Hill — 
the  voice  of  the  U.S.  consumer.  The  consum- 
er will  pay  the  bill  if  the  protectionist  meas- 
ure passes,  and  the  price  will  be  outrageou.s. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  Andrew 
Brimmer  said  last  week  that  by  1975  consum- 
ers will  be  paying  $3.7  billion  a  year  extra  for 
clothing  and  shoes  alone.  Reasons:  Americans 
will  not  be  able  to  get  low-priced  Imports  as 
easily  as  they  now  do,  and  prices  of  U.S. -made 
goods  will  rise  faster  becau.se  of  less  com- 
petition from  abroad.  The  costs.  Brimmer  de- 
clares, will  be  borne  disproportionately  by 
the  poor,  who  must  spend  a  larger  slice  of 
their  income  on  shoes  and  clothing  than  the 
well-to-do.  These  costs  would  be  multiplied  If 
Imports  of  many  other  foreign  products  were 
limited  under  the  trigger  mechanism. 

VNUYina  cuaoPE 

Critics  are  belatedly  waking  up  to  the  diui- 
gers  of  the  bill.  The  Japanese,  at  about  the 
13th  hour,  have  Just  reopened  negotiations 
with  Presidential  Assistant  Peter  Planlgan  in 
Washington  for  voluntary  limitations  on  tex- 
tile sales.  European  governments  are  con- 
ferring on  ways  of  retaliating  against  Ameri- 
can exports.  The  first  target  will  be  the  $500 
million  worth  of  soybeans  that  U.S.  farmers 
sell  annually  to  Europe.  Next  may  come  U.S. 
small  airplanes,  light  machinery  and  com- 
puters. Steps  of  reprisal  would  be  taken 
Jointly  by  the  six  members  of  the  Common 
Market,  with  Britain  probably  Joining  in.  On 
a  visit  to  the  U.S.  last  month,  Ralf  Dahren- 
dorf,  the  Common  Market's  top  trade  execu- 
tive, raised  an  ironic  toast  to  Wilbur  Mills — 
as  the  man  who  had  done  most  recently  to 
promote  European  unity.  The  threats  have 
begun  to  weigh  on  some  Congressmen,  who 
realize  that  U.S.  exports  produce  more  in- 
come than  the  auto  or  home-building  indus- 
try. The  nation's  exports  this  year  are  running 
at  a  $42  billion  rate  and  are  likely  to  exceed 
imports  by  $3  billion.  But  the  nev/  worries 
about  retaliation  are  probably  too  late.  Mill.s 
has  been  concerned  lately  about  soothing 
protectionists'  fears  that  his  heart  is  not  real- 
."""^ly  in  the  trade  bill,  which  now  informslly 
°^  bears  his  name.  In  a  recent  speech  he  pro- 
claimed that  "Congress  Is  not  bluffing.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  will  pass  by 
a  big  majority." 

Nixon  could  still  wage  a  vigorous  fight 
against  the  Mills  bill  In  the  Senate.  If  it 
passes,  he  would  do  well  to  veto  It,  even  at  the 
price  of  delaying  an  Increase  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  he  could 
use  the  "national  interest"  clause  to  weaken 
the  trigger  mechanism.  The  President's 
waffling  so  far,  however,  leaves  scant  hope 
that  he  will  do  any  of  these  things.  If  he  does 
not.  the  black  comedy  could  become  a  horror 
story ; 

Foreign  nations  retaliate  against  the  new 
U.S.  restrictions,  and  angry  U.S.  politicians 
and  businessmen  press  Nixon  to  hit  back  by 
putting  up  barriers  against  an  even  longer 
list  of  Imports.  Cooler  heads  In  all  nations 
warn  that  such  a  cycle  of  retaliation  and 
counter-retaliation,  carried  to  the  extreme, 
can  have  the  most  chilling  consequences.  The 
last  such  spiral  began  during — and  did  much 
to  deepen — the  Great  Depression.  But  the 
margin  for  good  sense  is  slim,  as  the  world 
teeters  on  the  brink  of  a  trade  war  that  no 
one  wanted. 

STOPPING  A  TRADE  WAR 

If  President  Nixon  Intends  to  block  the 
highly  protectionist  Mills  bill  that  would 
legislate  compulsory  quotas  against  Imports 
of  textiles,  apparel,  shoes,  oil  and  eventually 
a  long  list  of  other  products,  he  will  have 
to  start  fighting  now  that  Congress  Is  back  In 
session. 
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The  trade  bill  already  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  ComnUttee, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
sought  to  make  it  unstoppable  by  attach- 
ing It  as  an  amendment  to  Social  Security 
liberalization.  A  majority  now  appears  ready 
to  support  the  meastire  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

As  Is  usual  with  trade  legislation,  the 
special  Interests  lobbying  for  protection  of 
particular  industries  reinforce  one  another. 
A  formidable  coalition  Is  now  pushing  for 
this  bill,  even  though  It  would,  almost  cer- 
tainly, ensnarl  the  United  States  In  a  world- 
wide trade  war.  Leaders  of  the  European 
Common  Market  have  made  clear  the  cer- 
tainty of  retaliation.  Many  American  export- 
orelnted  Industries — Including  such  Impor- 
tant ones  as  agriculture,  aircraft  and 
electronics — would  suffer.  What  Is  less  well 
understood  by  many  Congressmen  Is  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  would  also  suffer. 

American  consumers,  already  feeling  the 
pangs  of  Inflation,  would  have  to  pay  still 
higher  prices  for  many  goods — both  because 
less  expensive  Imports  would  be  restricted 
and  because  protected  American  Industries 
would  be  able  to  boost  their  prices  with- 
out fear  of  losing  sales  in  the  domestic  market 
to  foreign  competitors.  The  term  "protection- 
ist" Is,  In  a  sense,  a  misnomer;  It  is  really 
an  act  of  aggression  against  American  con- 
sumers and  many  American  industries  and 
workers,  as  well  as  against  other  nations, 
including  some  of  this  country's  most  Impor- 
tant allies. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  this  reac- 
tionary trade  legislation  can  be  blocked  in  the 
Senate  if  strong  Presidential  leadership  is 
forthcoming.  The  Senate  Includes  a  group 
of  at  least  twenty  dedicated  liberal-trade 
supporters  who  might  be  Joined  by  many 
other  Senators  shrinking  from  the  bill's  more 
extreme  provisions,  such  as  the  "Byrnes 
trigger,"  which  would  Impose  compulsory 
quotas  on  a  long  list  of  Items  whenever  im- 
ports of  these  Items  exceeded  a  certain  share 
of  the  American  market. 

One  problem  for  the  President  In  fighting 
against  the  Mills  bill  has  been  his  own  politi- 
cal commitment  to  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry— especially  Its  Southern  department — 
to  restrict  Japanese  textile  Imports  one  way 
or  another.  The  failure  last  summer  to  work 
out  a  deal  with  the  Japanese  for  voluntary 
quotas  led  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
ask  Congress  for  compulsory  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles— thereby  opening  the  floodgates  to  the 
Mills  bill. 

Now  the  President's  special  assistant,  Peter 
Planlgan,  and  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Ushiba  are  making  a  final  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a  "voluntary"  deal  that  will 
permit  the  President  to  consider  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  American  textile  Industry  dis- 
charged— and  enable  him  to  come  out  solid- 
ly against  the  Mills  bill.  If  that  can  be  done, 
the  chances  will  grow  that  the  protectionists 
can  be  prevented  from  railroading  the  Mills 
bill  through  Congress  this  year.  The  new 
Congress  assembling  In  January  would  then 
have  a  chance  to  weigh  more  carefully  the 
kind  of  trade  legislation  needed  to  serve  the 
true  interests  of  the  nation. 
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widen  the  ■war.  Such  an  interpretation  is 
in  no  way  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
situation. 

President  Nixon  has  shown  that  he 
has  a  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  he  has  not  deviated  from  that  plan. 
American  troops  still  continue  to  come 
home  from  Vietnam,  the  American  casu- 
alty rate  is  still  declining,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  still  being  trained  to  as- 
sume the  major  roie  in  their  own 
defense. 

■WhUe  America  is  winding  down  this 
war,  President  Nixon  has  wisely  shown 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  he  will  not 
allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  our  po- 
sition by  shooting  down  unarmed  recon- 
naissance planes  or  continuing  to  mis- 
treat American  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
are  now  being  reported  as  dying  in  Ha- 
noi's prison  camps. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  President's 
action  was  eminently  justified  and  will 
in  no  way  halt  progress  toward  an  end 
to  the  war.  It  was  a  humane  attempt  to 
specifically  help  some  POW's  and  gain 
better  treatment  for  the  other  POW's. 
■We  must  not  sit  by  and  let  our  POW's  be 
forgotten.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  an  unpaid  obligation  to  the  POW's 
and  their  families. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  NOT  DEVI- 
ATED FROM  HIS  PLAN  TO  END 
THE    WAR 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  recent  attempt  to  res- 
cue American  POW's  from  North  Viet- 
nam  is  interpreted   as   an   attempt   to 
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"This  Trade  Act  will  hurt  consumers  far 
more  than  the  bills  on  which  they  mad« 
their  Judgment,"  he  said. 

The  House  voted  five  times  on  the  bill, 
three  times  on  Wednesday,  November  18.  on 
questions  of  House  pr<x;edures,  and  twice  on 
Thursday  on  the  merits  of  the  Act. 

"My  votes  on  Wednesday,"  Representative 
Erlenborn  said,  "were  In  favor  of  opening  the 
measure  for  amendments." 

The  Trade  Act  came  from  Ways  and  Means, 
the  only  committee,  he  explained,  which  asks 
for  a  no-amendment  rule. 

"There  Is  a  reason  for  this,"  Erlenborn 
said.  "Their  bills  usually  are  of  a  technical 
and  complex  nature,  so  that  the  House  floor 
is  not  a  good  place  to  re-write  tham. 

"We  did  not  want  to  re-wrlte  this  bill, 
however.  Instead,  we  wanted  to  vote  on  It  a 
section  at  a  time,  rather  than  on  the  whole 
bin.  With  a  rule  such  as  that,  we  might  have 
been  able  to  take  out  the  anti-consumer  and 
anti-agriculture  sections. 

"Unfortunately,  this  motion  by  Congress- 
man Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida  lost  192  to  201. 

"Although  all  of  this  was  knovra  in  ad- 
vance, I  am  not  aware  of  any  effort  by  the 
consumer  lobby  to  help  us  switch  the  five 
votes  which  would  have  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  our  pro-consumer  effort." 


TRADE  BILL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  the  Honor- 
able John  N.  Erlenborn,  lias  issued  a 
statement  regarding  the  trade  bill  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  narrow  margin 
last  week. 
As  John  points  out  in  his  statement: 
This  Is  the  biggest  antlconsumer  bill  to 
come  before  us  this  session,  and  yet  the  vari- 
ous groups  which  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumers' interest,  were  strangely  silent  on  this 
important  matter. 

I  commend  the  thoughtful  comments 
of  Congressman  Erlenborn  to  all  of  the 
readers  of  the  Record: 

News  Release  From  John  N.  Erlenborn 

Washington,  D.C,  November  20. — Where 
Vi-ere  the  consumer  lobbyists?  Representative 
John  N.  Erlenborn,  R.,  111.,  asked  today  as  he 
tried  to  assess  the  House  passage  of  the  Trade 
Act. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Act  Thursday.  215  to  165.  Erlenborn  voted 
against  It. 

"This  is  the  biggest  anti-consumer  bill  to 
come  before  us  this  session,"  the  Illinois  Re- 
publican said.  "I  have  gotten  lots  of  mall 
about  It,  and  all  of  us  In  the  House  have 
been  strongly  exhorted  by  partisans  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy." 

The  Trade  Act  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  enforce  import  quotas  on  shoes 
and  textiles.  In  Erlenborn's  view,  this  will 
mean  higher  prices  for  clothing  and  foot- 
wear, and  may  start  a  trade  war. 

"It  is  curlotis."  Erlenborn  said,  "that  the 
Consumers  Federation,  which  lambasted  me 
during  the  recent  election  campaign  for  my 
votes  on  an  obscure  public  power  dam  in 
Maine,  would  remain  silent  on  this  Trade 
Act. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  SENIOR  AIDES  PRO- 
GRAM IN  MARION  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  passed  vital  legislation  In  the 
form  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  of  1970.  With  a  declining  economy, 
we  have  a  very  real  need  for  both  em- 
plojTnent  and  for  Investment  in  our 
public  institutions.  And  this  legislation, 
if  properly  implemented  and  funded, 
can  go  far  to  provide  the  employment 
and  the  training  that  is  so  necessary. 

One  community  service  employment 
program  that  has  proven  very  successful 
in  my  congressional  district  is  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Senior 
Aides  program  in  Marion  County 
which  employs  62  low-income  people 
who  are  age  55  and  over.  Of  the  20 
senior  aides  projects  throughout  the 
coimtry,  this  project  in  Marion  County, 
sponsored  by  the  County  Court,  is  one  of 
emphasis  in  a  semirural  area. 

The  62  senior  aides  have  been  placed 
in  11  community  agencies:  The  Board 
of  Education,  Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment, Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  Fairmont  State  College,  Hu- 
man Resources  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Extension  Service, 
Family  Service  of  Harrison  and  Maiion 
Counties,  Fairmont  Public  Library, 
Mannington  Library,  the  Health  De- 
partment, and  the  Union  Rescue  Mis- 
sion.    ■ 

The  senior  aides  project  has  defi- 
nitely made  an  impact  on  Marion  Coimty, 
according  "^o  a  recent  article  in  the  Fair- 
mont. W.  Va.,  Times.  Said  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Wilfong.  director  of  the  Marion  Center 
Sheltered  Workshop: 

without  the  Senior  Aides  we  would  have 
had  to  close  our  workshop.  We  were  In  fi- 
nancial  trouble  last  April  and  didnt   have 
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sufnftient  help  to  Bupervlse  the  shop.   We 
bav«   really  appreciated  their  help. 

T  le  workshop  employs  four  aides, 
one  as  a  busdriver,  and  three  as  in- 
stru  ctors. 

S  lid   James    A.    Davis   of   Fairmont, 


W.  Va. 


Tl; 


thin  5 

Tie  65-year-oId  former  miner  and 
sale  Kilerk,  with  a  wife  and  a  10-year-old 
son  to  support,  added : 

I  can  take  care  of  my  family  without 
begs  ing- 

V  ith  the  high  number  of  widows  and 
mei  who  previously  worked  in  farming 
and  mining  in  Marion  County,  the  sen- 
ior lides  program  is  a  definite  asset  to 
the  community.  The  project  director's 
onlj  complaint  is  that  he  needs  twice  as 
mai.y  senior  aides  in  order  to  meet  the 
cha  lenge  of  public  need.  I  want  to  en- 
cou  age  the  direct  implementation  of  the 
mai  ipower  bill  toward  this  goal  for  Mar- 
ion County  and  the  other  innumerable 
arei  is  in  this  country  that  require  similar 
pro  jrams. 
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is  program  has  provided  me  with  some- 
to  do  and  with  an  income. 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IJi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Towson  Times  of  October  8,  1970, 

rained    an    article    by    Miss   Margo 

on  Maryland's  Patriotic  Educa- 

Week.  I  should  like  to  share  Miss 

s  essay  with  my  colleagues  in  the 


TuRNEB's  Telegraph 


D  iring  I 


Drs 


our  nation's  struggle  for  independ- 
nearly  two  hundred  jrears  ago,  patrlot- 
wa«  a  key  American  offensive  against  the 
British.  There  were  people  like  Samuel  Chase 
Thomas    Stone    from    Maryland    who 
fought  diligently  for  a  dream.  Whether  on 
battlefield  or   at   the  conference  table, 
gaUant    ancestors    began    constructing 
beliefs  Into  reality  for  future  genera- 
te inherit.  It  was  Indeed  a  struggle, 
lives  of  many  were  lost  or  spared.  Yet 
their  heroic  and  patriotic   deeds,  the 
United  States  stands  strong  and  prosperous 
970.  But,  what  do  we  mean  by  being 
patriotic  today?  How  can  it  be  shown  by  each 
of  i^? 

members  of  C.A.R.,   Children  of  the 

American  Revolution,  are  a  very  fine  exam- 

As  direct  descendants  of  the  founders  of 

United  States,  tliese  Americans,  since  an 

age,  have  been  trained  in  true  patriot- 

and  love  of  country.  They  believe  their 

birthright  brings  a  responsibility  to  continue 

work  of  their  forefathers.  This  wUl  pre- 

them  to  be  better  fitted  for  American 

nship. 

to  respect  one's  nation,  one  must  first 

ppjeciate  its  past. 

study  of  American  history  is  a  required 
ect   for   all  Maryland   high   school   stu- 
dents. However,  such  a  studying  of  our  na- 
s  history  should  be  more  than  a  required 
subject.   Americans   need   to    be   re- 
akened  to  their  great  past.  Reawakened  to 
rem  fmber  the  principles  laid  down  by  oiir 
fore  fathers  for  the  development  of  our  fu- 
.  But  more  especially,  we  must  cherish 
sacrifices,  hardwork  and  diligent  efforts 
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which  went  Into  the  creation  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy.  In  Its  twelfth  consecutive 
year,  the  members  of  the  Maryland  State 
Society,  C.A.R.  are  working  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  goals  through  a  sp>e- 
clal  patriotic  education  committee. 

For  the  twelfth  consecutive  year,  Mary- 
landers  Join  the  National  Society,  C.A.R.  in 
summarizing  this  observation  to  qualify  for 
another  George  Washington  Honor  Medal. 
Awards  are  given  by  Freedoms  Foundation 
of  Valley  Forge  to  anyone  who  has  said,  writ- 
ten or  done  something  that  promotes  clearer 
vmderstanding  of  American  freedom. 

Patriotism  may  seem  to  be  lacking  among 
our  youth.  But  somewhere  in  otu:  nation, 
hidden  like  gold,  there  are  young  people  who 
love  and  respect  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  memt>ers  of  the  children  of  the 
American  Revolution  exemplify  this  thought. 

This  year,  John  A.  Manning,  Jr.,  Maryland 
State  chairman  of  the  Patriotic  Education 
committee  and  a  member  of  Elk  Landing  So- 
ciety, CAJl.,  North  East  Maryland,  received 
the  Proclamation  for  Patriotic  Education 
from  Governor  Mandel  at  the  State  House. 
Katie  TiuTier  of  Towson  is  chairman  of  Pa- 
triotic Education  from  General  Mordecal  Gist 
Society,  C.A.R.  They  represent  the  three 
hundred  members  in  ten  societies  in  Mary- 
land. 

In  proclaiming  October  12th  to  the  10th  as 
Patriotic  Education  Week,  the  Governor 
urges  all  Marylanders  to  devote  themselves  to 
refreshing  their  memory  and  rededlcatlng 
their  lives  to  the  principles  of  American 
liberty.  By  understanding  our  own  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life,  will  young  Americans 
be  better  prepared  to  take  their  place  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow? 


FEDERAL  COURT  ORDERS  ENDAN- 
GER THE  LIVES  OF  SCHOOLCHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  has  discussed  and  considered 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
The  legislation  deals  with  employees  in 
industrial  plants. 

It  is  well  that  the  Congress  express  its 
concern  over  industrial  accidents  and 
the  need  for  safety  precautions. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  however,  another  area  of 
safety  which  we  should  be  considering 
and  that  is  the  safety  of  schoolchildren 
who  must  travel  hazardous  routes  and 
distances  to  attend  school  because  of 
Federal  court  orders. 

Recently  two  schoolchildren  In  Missis- 
sippi were  killed  at  a  railroad  crossing 
and  their  mother  severely  Injured.  Prior 
to  a  Federal  court  order,  the  four  chil- 
dren in  the  family  attended  the  same 
school  which  did  not  require  crossing  the 
railroad  tracks. 

In  ordei*  to  achieve  racial  balance,  the 
Federal  courts  ordered  two  of  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  a  school  which  necessi- 
tated the  crossing  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  mother  had  taken  two  children 
to  one  school  and  was  taking  the  other 
two  to  their  newly  assigned  school  when 
their  automobile  was  struck  by  a  train. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tragedy  is  the  direct 
result  of  Federal  judges  going  beyond 
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their  authority  by  assigning  pupils  to 
schools  because  of  their  race,  and  against 
the  wishes  of  parents. 

Throughout  Mississippi,  children  are 
denied  attendance  at  the  school  closest 
to  their  home.  Such  a  judicial  doctrine 
has  no  support  from  the  Constitution  nor 
from  laws  enacted  by  representatives  of 
the  people.  It  Is  an  untenable  and  intol- 
erable condition  which  must  be  rectified 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  people  in 
the  next  presidential  election. 


FIRST  AUTOMAIIC  OBSERVATORY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  passes  by  and  with  the  al- 
ways important  political  situations  that 
occur  around  general  election  time,  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  year. 

Last  Wednesday,  November  18,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  invited  by  the  Bendix 
Corp.  to  observe  scientific  data  coming 
do^n  from  the  moon  and  displayed  right 
here  at  the  Capitol.  This  scientific  data  is 
coming  from  the  automatic  station  left 
on  the  moon  1  year  ago  by  Apollo  12.  The 
occasion  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  world's  first 
automatic  observatory  which  has  been 
provided  by  the  U.S.  manned  space  flight 
program. 

The  recent  operation  on  the  moon  by 
the  Soviet  Union  has  received  substan- 
tial publicity.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  a  far  more  significant 
scientific  accomplishment  of  our  own 
scientific  station  which  continues  to  op- 
erate after  a  year. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Apollo  Lunar 
Surface  Experiments  Package — ALSEP — 
scientific  station  has  provided  data 
throughout  12  orbits  of  the  moon  around 
the  earth,  two  solar  eclipses,  and  one 
cycle  of  lunar  seasons. 

During  a  typical  lunar  day,  approxi- 
mately 29  earth  days,  ALSEP  is  sub- 
jected to  temperature  extremes  ranging 
from  plus  250'  to  minus  300'  Fahr- 
enheit, extremes  that  make  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  earth's  icy  arctic  winds  and 
the  heat  of  the  Sahara  Desert  seem  mod- 
est by  comparison. 

The  ALSEP  includes  five  scientific  ex- 
periments, a  central  station,  and  a  nu- 
clear power  source  to  provide  continuous 
electric  power  through  day  and  night. 

The  experiments  include  an  extremely 
sensitive  seismometer  for  measurement 
of  moonquakes,  meteoroid  impacts,  and 
the  motion  of  the  moon's  tides;  a  mag- 
netometer which  measures  the  magni- 
tude, diiection,  and  fluctuations  of  the 
moon's  magnetic  field;  a  lunar  iono- 
sphere detector,  a  lunar  atmosphere  de- 
tector, and  a  solar  wind  spectrometer. 

During  the  year  the  ALSEP  central 
station  system  has  reliably  relayed  over 
3  billion  separate  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing measurements  from  the  moon  to  sci- 
entists and  engineers  for  analysis. 
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Not  only  has  there  been  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  data  received,  but  also  scientists 
directly  involved  have  told  me  that  data 
quality  has  been  outstanding  and  that 
many  new  and  exciting  things  have  been 
learned  about  the  moon.  Some  of  these 
will  vmdoubtedly  form  the  basis  for  re- 
visions to  long-held  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  moon,  the  earth,  and  perhaps  of 
our  solar  system. 

Last  week  I  saw  a  real  time  demon- 
stration cf  remote  control  of  a  lunar  sci- 
entific station.  I  observed  commands  be- 
ing sent  from  the  science  control  room 
at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston,  through  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Network  Station  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  to  the  ALSEP  central  data  sta- 
tion on  the  moon  and  then  on  to  the 
lunar  surface  experiments.  I  saw  the 
"live"  data  resulting  from  these  com- 
mands being  displayed  in  the  Rayburn 
Building.  Even  more  exciting  and  while 
I  was  watching,  unexpected  fiuctuations 
In  the  lunar  Ionosphere  were  recorded, 
apparently  resulting  from  a  solar  fiare 
sweeping  by  the  moon. 

While  the  Russian  Lunas  are  certainly 
a  creditable  achievement,  we  should  all 
recognize  that  we  are  already  years 
ahead  in  a  significant  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  moon.  Additional  stations 
with  new  experiments  will  be  carried  on 
the  remaining  apoUos,  providing  us  with 
a  network  of  automatic  observatories. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  of  NASA  for  their 
leadership  and  management  of  this  suc- 
cessful project,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  their  contractors  for  the 
SNAP-27  power  source  and  the  Bendix 
Aerospace  Systems  Division  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  the  prime  contractor  and 
system  manager. 
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presence  for  granted?  Do  we  always  fully 
realize  that  we  have  better  Job  opportunities 
because  of  our  education? 

Having  all  these  things  In  our  favor  helps 
us  look  to  a  brighter  future  with  confidence, 
security,  and  hope,  and  therefore  a  better 
chance  for  success. 

If  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  advantages 
around  us,  we  couldn't  possibly  tell  anyone 
we've  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  not  Just  on 
Nov.  26,  but  everyday  of  our  lives. 


EVERY  DAY  OF  OUR  LIFE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  high  schools  in  my  con- 
gressional district  is  Marian  Catholic 
High  School  in  Chicago  Heights,  111.  The 
students  of  Marian  have  acliieved  great 
distinction  in  producing  the  Marian 
Megaphone,  the  school  publication. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  Mega- 
phone by  Miss  Cheryl  Bruno,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff,  provides  a  very 
thoughtful  and  praiseworthy  commen- 
tary on  Thanksgiving: 

Thanksgiving:   Every  Day  of  Our  Life 

Thanksgiving  is  almost  upon  us  again. 
Everyday  of  our  lives  there  Is  something  for 
us  to  be  thankful  for,  but  Just  how  aware  are 
we  of  it? 

We  take  for  granted  our  three  well-planned 
meals  each  day,  not  Including  the  numerous 
snacks  in  between.  How  often  do  we  find 
ourselves  saying  in  front  of  a  closet-full  of 
clothes  "I  haven't  a  thing  to  wear"  Just  be- 
caxise  someone  has  already  seen  us  iu  them 
once? 

Are  there  times  when  we  come  home  or 
leave  the  house  and  not  greet  our  parents  or 
brothers  and  sisters  because  we  take  their 


ON  FOUNDING  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  AND  SAVING  PASSENGER 
TRAINS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  My 
good  friend,  Don  Deuster,  who  is  in  the 
Office  of  Congressional  Relations  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  I 
have  been  "feuding"  as  to  the  birthplace 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Don,  a  graduate 
of  Ripon  College,  claims  the  Republican 
Party  was  bom  in  Ripon,  Wis.  Any  fair- 
minded  Iowa  historian  knows  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  bom  in  Crawfordsville, 
Iowa. 

Wliile  Don  and  I  may  have  our  good 
natured  differences  as  to  the  place  where 
the  Republican  Party  was  bom,  there  is 
one  subject  on  which  we  are  in  com- 
plete agreement.  I  refer  to  the  efforts  to 
save  our  rail  passenger  service.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Don,  and  especially 
for  his  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  Don 
recently  addressed  the  Railroad  Trans- 
portation Institute  in  St.  Louis  on  this 
subject.  I  would  like  to  share  his  re- 
marks with  you: 

Saving  the  Passenger  Train 
Americans  should  be  singing  "Hallelulia! 
and  Amen  Congress  has  saved  the  passenger 
train!" 

Absolutely!  If  history  notes  one  great  deci- 
sion by  the  91st  Congress,  it  will  be  enact- 
ment of  the  landmark  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970. 

Why?  Well,  essentially  this  rail  passenger 
act  signifies  a  triple  transportation  accom- 
plishment. 

First,  it  marks  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
American  passenger  train  system.  Secondly, 
it  portends  the  rehabilitation  of  our  ailing 
railroad  industry.  And  thirdly,  it  is  a  giant 
step  toward  bringing  America's  national 
transportation  policies  into  balance. 

Soon,  if  all  goes  well,  beautiful  gleaming 
red,  white  and  blue  passenger  trains  will  be 
streaking  across  the  land.  These  "America- 
liners"  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Every  evening  for  tlie  past  two  years  when 
I  arrived  home  from  Capitol  Hill,  confused 
and  weary,  my  wife  would  taunt  me  by  ask- 
ing: "Well,  dear,  aren't  you  going  to  tell  me 
what  happened  to  the  rail  passenger  bill  to- 
day? " 

Happily,  that  tortuous  and  treacherous 
legislative  trail  is  past.  Last  Friday,  out  in 
California,  President  Nixon  with  a  flourish 
of  his  pen  Constitutionally  converted  what 
was  "our  bill"  into  what  is  now  "the  law  of 
the  land."  What  a  relief!  What  a  joy!  And 
what  a  struggle! 

During  the  germination  of  this  Jubilee 
Act  of  Congress,  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  the  only  Nixon  Administration  official  as- 
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signed  full-time  to  work  on  Capitol  Hill 
solely  on  railroad  affairs. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity this  task  has  afforded  me  to  meet  and 
work  with  so  many  friendly  rsdlroad  people, 
including  chairman  Donal  Turkal  and  Secre- 
tary Jim  Nisbet  of  the  Railroad  Transporta- 
tion Institute. 

Tlie  harmonious  spirit  evidenced  In  this 
Congress  by  railroad  people — president, 
union  leaders  and  the  Capitol  HUl  legislative 
representatives  for  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment— has  been  phenomenal. 

Despite  this  unusual  team  spirit,  final  en- 
actment of  the  rail  passenger  bill  was  an 
eleventh  hour,  suspenseful  Congressional 
clifflianger. 

HIGH    HOPES   FROM    THE    HENHOUSE 

Initially,  most  experts  doubted  that  any 
railroad  bill  would  pass.  Once  upon  a  time 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen  gave  a  pep  talk  to 
a  gathering  of  Republican  women  at  High- 
land Park,  Illinois.  He  told  about  an  old 
barnyard  rooster  who  had  gathered  all  his 
hens  into  the  chlckenhouse  for  an  Inspira- 
tional harangue. 

At  the  finale  of  this  elocution,  for  Illus- 
trative purposes  the  roster  rolled  out  a 
giant  ostrich  egg  into  the  henhouse  fioor. 
"Now,  girls."  said  he,  "don't  get  me  wrong. 
It's  not  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  qual- 
ity of  your  performance.  But,  I  do  want  to 
show  you  that  with  a  little  extra  effort,  it 
can  be  done." 

Believe  me.  precisely  that  kind  of  extra 
exertion  was  required  to  bring  about  passage 
of  the  railroad  bill. 

Unfortunately  but  predictably,  this  land- 
mark law  became  mired  in  the  usual  murky 
pre-election  adjournment  atmosphere  on  the 
Hill.  Luckily,  it  was  extricated  from  a  legis- 
lative snakepit  of  partisan  cross-fire,  mys- 
terious footdragging,  great  confusion  and 
some  sniping. 

On  the  very  last  day  of  Congress  the  pas- 
senger bill  slipped  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  shortly  before  noon  on  a 
voice  vote,  languished  most  of  tlie  afternoon 
in  the  Enrolling  Clerk's  office,  was  finally 
messengered  over  to  the  Senate  Just  hall  an 
hour  before  adjournment,  and  shimmied 
through  on  another  voice  vote  only  moments 
before  the  last  gavel  fell. 

From  start  to  finish  the  path  of  this  bill 
was  spiced  by  melodramatic  suspense  and 
humor. 

One  day  during  the  Senate  hearing  back 
In  September  1969,  Chairman  George  Bloom 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion told  a  tale  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
better  quality  passenger  service.  He  recalled 
how: 

"Service  was  so  bad  the  passengers  on 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  got  off  th;  train,  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  engine,  did  not  get  on, 
and  said  they  were  going  to  sit  there  until 
they  got  ice  and  airconditioning  on  the 
train." 

At  this  point.  Senator  Howard  Cannon  of 
Nevada  leaned  forward  to  ask:  "Are  they  still 
there?" 

Laughter  rocked  the  hearing  room  and  that 
Incident  has  often  been  retold.  The  popularity 
of  this  Joke  refiects  the  widespread  public 
and  Congressional  disapproval  of  the  miser- 
able rail  passenger  service  we  now  suffer. 
Fortunately,  enactment  of  the  passenger  bill 
offers  us  a  golden  opportunity  to  overcome 
this  public  outrage  and  the  industry's  bad 
Imagfe  by  providing  excellent  service.  Happy 
days  are  ahead — I  hope! 

PARABLE     or     THE     CROOKED     RAILROAD 

During  tliese  same  Senate  hearings,  former 
president  of  the  Penn  Central,  Stuart  Saun- 
ders, was  queried  as  to  why  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral passenger  trains  did  not  travel  faster. 
After  describing  the  peculiar  curvature  of  the 
Penn  Central   tracks,  Mr.  Saunders  summed 
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It  up    )y  saying: 
crooke<  I  railroad." 

The  belly  laughs  subsided  considerably 
when  1  he  news  broke  on  Sunday.  June  28. 
1970.  t  lat  the  Penn  Central  was  going  Into 
banlcru  ptcy  and  when  Congress  began  ex- 
aminin;  the  circumstances.  Fortunately,  all 
this  hi  ppened  one  month  after  the  Senate 
had  pf  ssed  the  passenger  bill  because  Im- 
mediat  ;ly  shock  waves  struck  Capitol  Hill 
t  loroughly  muddied  the  legislative 
The     bankruptcy     triggered     four 
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long  last  Congress  became  con- 
that  the  railroads  were  not  Just  cry- 
Credibility  was  instantly  given 
wailing  about  no  liquidity,  and  the 
beai^bility  of  the  passenger  train  deficits. 
A  hasty   search   was  begun  to   find 
somewhere.   All  the  old  simple 
were  dredged  up  again.  We  listened 
Coiigressional   charges   of   "bad   manage- 
intentlonal  downgrading  of  service — 
I  nerate    manipulations   —    ungrateful 
barons — and  subsidized  competition." 
Association  of  American  Rail- 
astlly  completed  and  publicized  the 
Report"   on   the   industry's  overall 
The  principal   thrust  of  that  report 
urgent    need    to    correct    deficient 
policies. 

—After    the    initial    shock,  confusion 

ternation  passed  away,  the  need  for 

passenger  bill  became  obvious  to  al- 

verybody.   Expectation   of   House   ac- 

the  bill  became  widespread. 

all  came  to  pass  on  October  14,  1970, 

before  one  final  flourish  of  humor. 
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THE    MYSTERY    AMENDMENT 

MinAtes  before  the  House  was  to  adjourn. 
Majori  ;y  Leader  Carl  Albert  rushed  onto  the 
floor  tD  excitedly  report:  "The  Senate  has 
amend  fd  the  railroad  bill  and  is  sending  it 
back!' 

In  i^ter 
Speak 
ment. 
circled 
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consternation  Members  rushed  to 
McCormack    to    hold    up    adjourn- 
Simultaneously,  a  crowd  of  Members 
around     Republican     Congressman 
G.  "Doc"  Hall  of  Missouri  to  facil- 
unanimous   consent"   reconsideration 
rail  bill  when  it  came  back  burdened 
s(>me  mysterious  Senate  amendment, 
midst  of  this  confused  scene,  Con- 
Albert  next  announced  that  he  had 
nisinformed.    Actually,    it    was    some 
}111  that  the  Senate  had  amended, 
is  point.  Congressman  Harley  O.  Stag- 
West    Virginia,   who    had    carefully 
neijvered  the  bill  through  quite  a  pro- 
obstacle    course,    was    in    no    mood 
pdculate   or   act  on   hearsay.   Mr.   Stag- 
I  isisted  that  adjournment  be  held  up 
le  had  personally  spoken  with  Senate 
y  Leader,  Mike  Mansfield, 
after  he  was  positively  and  personally 
from    the   very   mouth    of    Senator 
that  indeed  the  Senate  had  passed 
1  passenger  bill  with  no  amendments, 
was   now  cleared   for   the  President, 
did  Mr.  Staggers  advise  the  Speak- 
ourn. 
he  gavel  fell  at  thirteen  minutes  past 
Congress  was  out,  and  rail  passenger 
was  in. 
<  lescribe  in  capsule  form  this  extended 
precarious    legislative    journey    Is    Im- 
One  analogy  comes  to  mind  which 
others  appreciate  how  things  like 
tiappen  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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THE  GREAT  LIBERTYVILLE  PUSH 

( ral  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  were  spec- 

at   an   unusual  sporting  event   back 

in  Libertyvllle,  Illinois.  The  Llberty- 

/fthletlc  Club  secured  a  giant  medicine 

feet  In  diameter.  This  giant  heavy 

placed  on  the  fifty  yard  line  of  a 

field.   Two    teams    of   twenty   men 

ap.  When  the  whistle  blew,  everybody 

pushing. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  bodies  jostled  and  elbows  flew  in  the 
air.  the  Libertyvllle  volunteer  firemen 
pumped  a  ix)werful  stream  of  water  on  the 
ball,  on  the  players  and  on  the  field.  Soon, 
everything  was  muddy,  and  slippery.  Every- 
body was  lunging  at  the  ball,  knees  were 
being  scraped,  tempers  were  rising,  but  noth- 
ing was  happening  to  the  ball.  What  a  spec- 
tacle! 

THE  CRISIS   AND  THE  IMPASSE 

The  scene  precisely  resembled  the  situation 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  winter  of 
1969  and  1970  as  both  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
struggled  and  searched  for  some  good  solu- 
tion to  the  passenger  train  crisis. 

First,  almost  everybody  agreed  that  it  was 
a  crisis.  When  I  was  born  in  1929,  there  were 
20,000  passenger  trains  serving  America.  But, 
in  Just  forty  short  years,  as  Congressman 
William  Springer  of  Illinois  emphasized  on 
the  House  floor,  thirty-nine  of  every  forty 
trains  had  disappeared.  Only  500  remained 
and  they  were  vanishing  fast. 

Secondly,  neither  the  Administration  nor 
the  Senate  committee  could  decide  on  what 
to  do.  There  was  an  impasse.  Nothing  was 
moving. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Libertyvllle,  slowly, 
here  and  there,  some  extraordinary  pushing 
and  shoving  took  place.  As  the  water  spray 
continued  to  bowl  over  players,  the  crowd 
detected  a  slight  movement  of  the  ball.  Then, 
the  ball  began  to  slog  along  faster  and  faster 
toward  the  goal  line,  picking  up  momentum. 
Now,  it  seemed  impossible  to  stop  it. 

That's  the  way  it  seemed  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  spring  of  1970  when  finally  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee compromised,  reached  agreement  on 
setting  up  a  quasi-public  corporation  to  run 
a  basic  network  of  passenger  trains,  and 
passed  the  bill  through  the  Senate  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  78  to  3.  It  was  really 
rolling! 

THE  GREAT  FIZZLE 

But,  back  in  Libertyvllle,  just  as  the  medi- 
cine ball  reached  the  goal  line,  somehow  it 
punctured,  all  the  air  escaped,  and  the  play- 
ers fell  in  a  muddy  heap  on  the  soggy  field 
over  a  limp  piece  of  rubber. 

Fortunately  for  our  railroad  bill,  although 
some  of  us  thought  we  heard  the  hissing  of 
escaping  air  up  to  the  very  last  minute, 
somehow  the  ball  remained  Inflated  and 
found  its  way  to  the  President's  desk  for 
signature  into  law. 

Even  as  President  Nixon  was  putting  his 
pen  to  the  Act,  there  was  a  hissing  rumor 
circulating  around  Washington  that  he  might 
not  sign  the  bill,  and  thereby  give  this  lovely 
landmark  legislation  what  is  known  as  a 
"pocket  veto."  Under  the  Constitution,  when 
Congress  adjourns,  the  President  must  sign 
a  bill  within  ten  days  or  else  it  does  not  be- 
come law.  Happily,  the  President  put  his  Ink 
to  the  paper  and  it  was  done! 

Having  been  one  of  the  muddy  multitude 
pushing  this  bill  along  the  slippery  field,  let 
me  tell  you  about  three  heroes  of  the  ball 
game. 

HERO    ONE SENATER    WINSTON    PROUTY 

The  first  great  hero  of  the  fray  was  Sen- 
ator Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont.  Senator 
Prouty's  diligence  and  decisive  action  Is  best 
described  by  the  words  of  his  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Gordon  AUott  of  Colorado,  spoken  on 
the  day  of  adjournment: 

"How  did  it  come  about?  Quite  frankly,  It 
came  about  because  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  did  not  give  up  his  fight  on  April 
9  when  the  committee  (Senate  Commerce) 
decided  to  report  an  operating  subsidy  bill. 

"My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont filed  Individual  views  and  unveiled  in 
detail  his  proposal  for  creating  a  semi-public 
corporation  to  take  over  all  intercity  rail 
passenger  service. 
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"Within  one  month's  time.  Senator  Prouty 
had  accomplished  the  impossible.  He  had 
convinced  rail  management,  rail  labor,  his 
own  administration,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Passengers,  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  majority 
leadership  and  the  minority  leadership  that 
his  proposal  was  a  superior  method  for  solv- 
ing the  crisis  In  rail  passenger  service. 

"On  May  6.  1970,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
78  to  3  approved  Senator  Prouty's  proposal." 

This  extraordinary  legislative  achievement 
amazed  most  onlookers.  Including  me,  and 
clearly  marked  Senator  Prouty  as  hero  num- 
ber one. 

HERO  TWO SECRETARY   JOHN   A.  VOLPE 

Undoubtedly,  the  second  great  hero  was 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe. 
Secretary  Volpe  labored  day  and  night,  as  is 
his  habit,  to  seek  out  the  most  sensible  way 
of  resolving  the  rail  passenger  crisis.  This 
called  for  a  lot  of  pushing  and  hammering. 

Finally,  after  a  protracted  period  of  gesta- 
tion running  from  the  spring  of  1969  into  the 
spring  of  1970,  Secretary  Volpe  hammered 
out  of  the  Etepartment  of  Transportation  and 
out  of  the  Administration  the  concept  of  the 
rail  passenger  corporation. 

THE    LEAKY    PROPOSAL 

Unfortunately,  in  January  1970  before  the 
White  House  could  approve  this  complicated 
proposition,  somehow  the  details  found  their 
way  Into  the  dally  newspaper.  How  embar- 
rassing and  aggravating  it  was.  Even  though 
the  "press  leak"  is  part  of  Washington  life, 
neither  the  White  House  nor  Members  of 
Congress  like  to  learn  about  Administration 
proposals  In  their  morning  paper. 

Despite  the  difficulties.  Secretary  Volpe 
continued  to  work  for  a  solution.  He  kept  his 
top  policy  advisers  struggling  to  perfect  the 
corporation  idea,  he  discussed  the  dilemma 
with  railroad  people,  he  cooperated  closely 
with  Senator  Prouty  and  he  negotiated  with 
Chairman  Warren  Magnuson,  senior  Repub- 
lican Norris  Cotton  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Vance  Hartke  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Secretary  Volpe  secured  Admin- 
istration approval  for  the  compromise  bill 
that  was  ultimately  produced.  Constantly,  he 
was  pushing  the  ball. 

When  it  came  to  expostulating  the  virtues 
of  the  passenger  bill,  Secretary  Volpe  must 
have  spent  more  time  on  the  telephone  than 
anyone  in  Washington,  including  even  the 
most  talkative  Cabinet  wife  or  even  my  teen- 
age daughter. 

BIRTH    OF   THE    BILL 

Some  may  wonder  when  and  where  this 
g^eat  bill  was  actually  born.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  speech  given  by  Senator  Dirksen  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  referred  to  the  "grand  and 
glorious  birth  of  the  Republican  Party  at 
Jackson,  Michigan." 

I  was  flabbergasted.  As  a  graduate  of  Ripon 
College,  I  knew  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  born  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  where  the  first 
meeting  was  held  In  a  little  white  school 
house  on  March  20,  1854.  Later  on  in  July  of 
1854,  a  convention  was  held  at  Jackson. 
Michigan.  So.  I  put  all  this  in  a  memoran- 
dum for  Senator  Dirksen  and  left  it  with  his 
personal  secretary.  Mrs.  Glee  Gomien. 

Soon  the  mailman  brought  me  a  short, 
personally  dictated  and  devastatlngly  un- 
answerable reply.  It  read: 

"Dear  Don:  Birth  Is  one  thing  and  con- 
ception another.  It  Is  true  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  conceived  at  Ripon.  However, 
It  was  born  at  Jackson !" 

Likewise,  you  can  say  that  the  railroad 
passenger  bill  was  conceived  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  However,  it  was 
born  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senatorial  ob- 
stetricians who  gave  it  form,  birth  and  life 
were  Senator  Prouty,  his  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  their  dlU- 
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gent  professional  staff  men.  Dan  O'Neal,  Paul 
Molloy  and  Henri  Rush. 

HERO  THREE CHAIRMAN  HARLEY  STAGGERS 

If  the  determination  and  persistence  of 
Senator  Prouty  and  Secretary  Volpe  were 
duplicated  by  anyone,  they  were  matched 
by  the  steadfast  drive  of  the  third  great 
hero.  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Congressman  Staggers  pushed  this  bill 
steadily  despite  his  committee's  exceptionally 
heavy  agenda  of  other  business.  Some  of 
that  other  business  included  holding  emer- 
gency hearings  and  executive  sessions  and 
settling  the  threatened  national  railroad 
strike  in  March,  and  also  investigating  the 
complications  surrounding  the  tragic  Penn 
Central  bankruptcy  in  July. 

Steering  any  bill  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  one  day  much  less  the  last  day 
before  an  election  campaign  is  quite  an  art. 
Chairman  Staggers  accomplished  this  feat 
with  the  precision  of  a  circus  tightrope 
walker. 

LAST  DAY  FOR  A  FAST  RULE 

There  were  three  ticklish  procedural  sit- 
uations. First,  Mr.  Staggers  luckily  secured  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Rules  Committee  on 
Tuesday,  October  13th,  Its  very  last  day  of 
sitting.  Skillfully  he  participated  in  a  closed 
door  decision  to  leapfrog  the  passenger  bill 
from  second  place  on  the  Rules  Committee 
agenda  into  first  place  ahead  of  a  controver- 
sial manpower  bill.  This  expeditious  surge 
forward  was  absolutely  essential  for  taking 
the  bill  to  the  House  floor  that  very  afternoon 
and  completing  general  debate  so  that  vot- 
ing could  take  place  first  thing  Wednesday 
morning  at  eleven. 

Secondly,  Chairman  Staggers  diplomati- 
cally and  harmoniously  secured  approval  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  a  techni- 
cal revenue  amendment  for  the  protection 
of  taxpaying  railroads  who  Join  the  passenger 
corporation. 

CHANGING    THE    LEGISLATIVE     HORSE 

Once  this  revenue  amendment  was  added, 
two  complications  arose.  First,  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  all  revenue  legislation 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Staggers  had  to  abandon 
the  Senat€  bill,  S.  3706,  and  proceed  with  a 
House  bill,  H.R.  17846.  This  changing  of 
legislative  horses  in  midstream  sometimes 
causes  consternation  and  confusion  to  the 
unsophisticated. 

Secondly,  under  the  House  Rules  the  bill 
now  came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  not  one 
but  two  legislative  committees.  Mr.  Staggers 
therefore  had  to  request  a  complicated  "rule" 
under  the  terms  of  which  two  hours  of  floor 
debate  would  be  handled  by  his  Commerce 
committee,  and  one  hour  of  debate  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee under  one  of  their  traditional  "closed" 
or  "gag"  rules  forbidding  floor  amendments. 

All  of  this  procedural  maneuvering  took 
time,  muddied  the  waters,  and  called  for 
delicate  handling.  Thanks  to  the  legislative 
skill  and  persuasive  powers  of  Congressman 
Staggers,  all  of  these  complications  were 
overcome. 

THE     WIZARD     OF     CAPSULIZATION 

No  account  of  any  bill's  emergence  from 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  would  be 
complete  without  a  salute  to  the  masterful 
explanatory  efforts  of  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican Member  William  L.  Springer  of  Illinois. 
Congressman  Springer  put  our  complicated, 
corporation  concept  into  simple  "capsule" 
form.  In  persuasive  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  debate  on  the  House 
floor,  Mr.  Springer  made  the  bill  sound 
simple  and  good.  He  was  a  wizard  of  capsu- 
lization. 

Another  spark  plug  for  saving  the  passen- 
ger train  throughout  this  long  struggle  was 
Congressman   Brock   Adams   of  Washington 
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who  was  articulate  and  clear  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  Also,  both  Congressman  Al  UU- 
man  of  Oregon  and  John  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  clarified  and  simpli- 
fied the  complicated  revenue  amendment 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  and  greatly 
helped  the  bill  shimmy  forward  unscarred. 

WAITING    FOR    THE    DOORS    TO    OPEN 

Even  after  all  these  exertions,  Clialrman 
Staggers  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
Speaker's  office  and  to  the  House  floor  to  per- 
sonally Insure  that  the  passenger  bill  was 
hand-engrossed  and  hastened  to  the  Senate 
in  time  for  action  there.  Just  minutes  of  de- 
lay could  have  been  fatal  for  the  Senate  was 
anxious  to  leave  town. 

Certain  Senators  were  hoping  that  the  con- 
troversial farm  bill,  a  political  hot  potato, 
would  not  come  up  for  a  vote  before  the  elec- 
tion. So,  when  the  official  messenger  from  the 
House  arrived  with  the  farm  bill,  these  hos- 
tile forces  in  the  Senate  blocked  the  chamber 
door  and  refused  to  admit  the  House  mes- 
senger. What  an  insult  to  the  House !  What  a 
burlesque  mockery  of  the  bicameral  system! 
But  it  happened,  and  while  the  Senate  doors 
remained  blocked,  among  the  House  docu- 
ments being  refused  admittance  was  our  be- 
loved rail  passenger  bill. 

On  that  last  suspenseful  afternoon,  I  prob- 
ably walked  back  and  forth  from  the  House 
side  to  the  Senate  side  at  least  twenty  times. 
With  me  pounding  the  marble  corridors  and 
wearing  out  shoe  leather  were  two  attorneys 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  AdnUnlstration, 
Chief  Counsel  Bob  Kessler  and  Assistant 
Counsel  Pat  O'Driscoll.  Together,  we  waited 
for  the  Senate  doors  to  open.  We  watched 
from  the  Senate  gallery  when  at  3:32  p.m., 
the  doors  opened  to  receive  at  long  last  the 
House  messenger  and  the  railroad  bill. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  took 
the  floor  to  rejoice,  too,  saying:  "Thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears  subdue  the  minority  leader 
who  has  waited  with  unbated  breath,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  for  the  arrival  of  our  beloved  mes- 
senger from  the  other  body.  ...  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  messenger  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  ...  I  am  pleased  that  he 
finally  made  this  long  and  perilous  trip  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  surmounting 
as  he  did  one  peril  after  another — perils  con- 
sisting of  Individual  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority, emissaries  from  the  majority,  mer- 
cenaries. Janissaries,  shock  troops,  and — if  we 
could  now  have  the  farm  bill,  my  cup  would 
indeed  overflow,  happiness  would  pervade  the 
Chamber,  and  the  farmers  could  merrily  re- 
turn to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  take  over 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fertilizer  of  the  Nation." 

WAITING  AND   WONDERING 

Years  from  now  when  I  behold  the  beauti- 
ful Americallner  passenger  trains  streaking 
across  the  land,  many  memories  will  return 
no  doubt,  like  this  last  hectic  busy  day  on 
the  Hill.  However,  if  there  was  one  experience 
shared  by  all  the  countless  railroad  men  who 
covered  this  legislation  on  the  Hill,  it  was  the 
long  periods  of  waiting— Waiting  in  the  lobby 
outside  the  Senate  and  House  committee 
rooms  during  closed-door  executive  sessions 
and  wondering  what  was  going  on  inside. 

As  the  father  of  four  daughters,  the  wait- 
ing room  at  the  maternity  ward  is  a  familiar 
place  to  me,  and  it  seemed  so  similar  to  the 
lobbies  on  Capitol  Hill.  Normally,  you  don't 
care  If  it's  a  boy  or  a  girl  Just  as  long  as  some- 
thing happens  and  all  goes  well.  Now  that  the 
waiting  is  over,  the  landmark  rail  passenger 
bill  has  been  born,  and  where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

Your  good  secretary,  Jim  Nisbet,  speclfl- 
cally  asked  me  to  offer  some  constructive 
criticism  on  how  to  improve  the  railroad  in- 
dustry's relationship  with  Congress  and  your 
image  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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CONGRESS  IS  A  MIRROR  OF  AMERICA 

Normally,  any  industry's  image  on  Capitol 
Hill  Is  merely  a  reflection  of  its  public  image. 
Congress  is  a  reflective  institution.  Congress- 
men mirror  the  attitudes,  the  opinions,  and 
the  misconceptions,  too,  of  their  constituents. 

For  most  Americans  the  railroad  system  is 
like  an  iceberg  with  only  one  percent  of  its 
body  being  visible.  That  miniscule  portion 
seen  by  the  public  is  the  delapidated  and  dis- 
appearing passenger  train  and  the  disgust- 
ingly long  freight  train  blocking  the  highway 
grade  crossing. 

On  my  office  wall  is  an  original  cartoon 
by  Draper  of  the  Worcester  (Massachusetts) 
Telegram  that  probably  best  portrays  the 
public,  and  Congressional  attitudp'  toward 
railroads.  The  Cartoon  shows  President  Nixon 
leading  a  sad  dinosaur  over  a  collapsing 
rickety  wooden  railroad  trestle.  The  dinosaur 
is  gobbling  up  dollar  bills  and  the  turbulent 
waters  beneath  the  collapsing  trestle  are 
labeled  "strike  threat."  President  Nixon  is 
saying  to  the  dinosaur:  "Well  have  you  into 
the  twentieth  century  before  you  know  it!" 

To  overcome  this  miserable  Image  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  Is  waging  an 
advertising  campaign  with  the  slogan  "Who 
needs  the  railroads?"  Those  who  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  answer  will  come  away  appreciat- 
ing that  America  does  need  the  railroads. 

WHO    LIKES    THE    RAILROADS? 

But  a  far  more  fetching  queetlon,  related 
to  your  popularity  and  success  on  Capitol 
Hill,  is  this:  "Who  likes  the  railroads?" 
Needing  someone,  like  the  trashman  or  the 
television  repairman,  is  not  the  same  as  lik- 
ing someone,  and  really  wanting  to  help 
someone. 

You  ask  what  can  railroads  do  to  be  better 
liked?  Let  me  suggest  four  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  positive  Improvement. 

MAKING    AMERICAS    PASSENGER    TRAINS    BEST    IN 
THE    WORLD 

First  enactment  of  the  rail  passenger  act 
presents  a  golden  opportunity.  On  the  one 
hand  It  relieves  the  Industry  of  the  financial 
burden  of  running  nonpatronized  passenger 
trains.  No  longer  will  the  freight  shipper  be 
Indirectly  subsidizing  passenger  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  will  be 
operating  the  passenger  trains  for  the  cor- 
poration on  a  contract  basis.  To  a  tremen- 
dous degree,  the  success  or  utter  failure  of 
this  great  new  American  venture  will  rest  in 
your  hands. 

If  these  modern  Amerlcallners  are  shunted 
off  on  a  siding  while  lumbering  freight  trains 
grind  by,  there  will  be  considerable  public 
outrage  and  letters  to  Congressmen  like  yoa 
have  never  seen.  There  could  be  Congres- 
sional Investigations  and  the  Industry's 
image  would  sink  in  a  mire  of  wrath  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

No  doubt  the  Industry  will  resolve  that 
nothing  of  this  dimension  will  be  allowed  to 
occur.  No  doubt  our  railroaders  will  engage 
in  no  footdragging  or  sourmouthing  In  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  and  perform- 
ance of  the  passenger  service  contracts. 
Surely  high  statesmanship  and  an  unim- 
peachable spirit  of  cooperation  will  make  our 
passenger  trains  the  best  In  the  world. 

This  will  do  more  than  anything  to  im- 
prove the  railroad  image  on  Capitol  Hill. 

MAKING    AMERICA'S    BOXCARS    BEAUTIFUL    AND 
VISIBLE 

Secondly,  many  folks  are  perplexed  as  lo 
why  boxcars  cannot  be  painted  with  lumi- 
nous 'paint  so  they  can  be  seen  by  the  motor- 
ist at  night.  Many  motorists  like  myself 
have  been  nearly  frightened  to  death  at  rural 
grade  crossings  where  dark  and  unlit  freight 
trains  pass  almost  Imperceptibly  at  night. 

In  America  there  are  millions  of  motor- 
ists and  some  220,000  grade  crossings.  Experi- 
ences like  mine  are  common  and  contribute 
to  an  unfavorable  image.  Some  Members  of 
Congress,  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford 
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have   Introduced    bills   to   require 

kind  of  renectlve  markings  on  boxcars. 

I  lawyer.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  legal 

related  to  common  law  negligence 

ty  where  reflectors  become  muddy  or 

However,   sometimes   public   relations 

considerations  outweigh  technical  legal  argu- 

.  Paint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and 

I  ig  ventured  Is  nothing  gained. 

not  make  boxcars  that  are  visible, 
ul  and  beautiful?  Why  not  paint  some 
jsychedelic  colors?  Why  not  make  them 
ifiental  or  inspirational  with  amusing 
s  like  the  old  Burma  Shave  signs?  This 
improve  your  visibility  and  enhance 
mage. 
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THE    TEMPEST    OVER    TOILETS 

lyrics  to  an  old  song  say  "Passengers 
•lease  refrain  from  flushing  toilets  on 
t  ain  while  standing  in  the  station."  The 
rpfrain   came   to  mind  as  I  sat   in   the 
gallery  and  heard  my  mother's  Con- 
,  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  raise 
duestion: 
vould  ask  the  distinguished  Chairman 
this  new  equipment  when  installed 
excellent  new  system  will  have  pro- 
as all  the  trains  of  Europe  and  Canada 
do,  for  adequately  treating  human  or 
wastes  which  are  discharged  from  the 
in*?" 

Ch  lirman  Staggers  fielded  this  pointed 
question  artfully  by  stating:  "I  cannot  even 
conc<  ive  of  any  mode  of  transportation  sys- 
tem 1  lot  taking  care  of  this  matter,  especial- 
ly wl  en  we  are  today  trying  to  take  care  of 
our  e  ivironment  in  every  way." 

So]  ne  railroad  men  have  told  me  that  this 
ecolo  jlcal  business  about  toilets  on  trains 
Is  juit  a  trivial  tempest  in  a  teapot.  I  don't 
belie  e  it.  Even  though  at  this  moment  rail- 
road: are  not  legally  required  to  modernize 
your  toilet  system,  here  is  a  third  area  where 
you  lould  take  voluntary  action.  The  AAR 
advei  tisements  could  report  what  you  have 
done  and  the  public  would  applaud.  Your 
Cong  ressional  image  would  be  Improved. 


THE    UNIDENTIFIED    TOILETS 


humor  crept  into  cur  hearings  on  the 
the  subject  of  toilets.  One  Member  of 
House    Appropriations    committee    in- 
of  former  Federal  Railroad  Admlnls- 
,  Reg  Whitman,  what  innovations  were 
made  on  the  Metroliner.  Promptly,  Mr. 
replied:  "Well,  we  are  experlment- 
unidentifled  toilets." 
the  chuckling  and  giggling  had  sub- 
Mr.  Whitman  clarified  his  statement. 
ere  not  hiding  toilets  in  order  to  frus- 
the  passengers.  We  were  simply  adopt- 
I  he  airline  practice  of  having  Just  one 
that  could  be  used  by  both  sexes.  You 
call   them  sexless  or  bisexual   toilets 
of  the  confusing  adjective  "unidentl- 
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JACKALS    ON    THE    HILL 

one  public  witness  at  a  Senate 
i^g    referred    to    the    railroad    industry 
In   the  room  as    'jackals." 
subject  under  discussion  was  the  barge 
ig  rule,  the  traditional  rule  under  which 
water  carriers  operate  without  Fed- 
rate  regulations.   When  the  barge   bill 
>elng  considered  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
,  the  railroads  pushed  through  an 
ameddment  which  would  have  put  prevlous- 
I  regulated  barge  carriers  under  Federal 
1  atlon  and  red  tape. 
Such  Congressional  shenanigans  are  trans- 
at  the  same  time  that  railroad  presi- 
are  blaming  their  financial  plight  on 
regulation.  Is  It  statesmanlike  to  preach 
regulation  is  killing  the  railroad  and  Is 
but  regulation  is  Just  what  the  water- 
carriers  need? 

seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  industry 
to  be   preaching  free    enterprise  and 
•  lompetltlon  for  all,  for  railroads  and  for 
comj  etltors  as  well.  This  would  be  consistent. 
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principled,  statesmanlike  and  would  help 
you  overcome  the  label  of  being  legislative 
"jackals." 

THE    SECOND    GOLDEN    ACE    OF    RAILROADING 
IS    AHEAD 

In  summary,  let  me  repeat  the  old  English 
proverb  that  history  repeats  itself.  In  Amer- 
ican railroad  history  this  is  so. 

Back  in  the  1850's  and  1860's  there  was 
broad  bipartisan  public  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  American  railroad  sys- 
tem. In  Washington.  D.C.,  both  Republican 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Demo- 
cratic rival  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
Illinois  supported  Federal  action  to  develop 
the  railroads. 

Federal  land  grants  were  given  and  the 
Golden  Spike  ceremony  at  Promontory  Point, 
Utah,  in  1869.  symbolized  the  birth  of  a 
strong  railroad  system  that  linked  East  and 
West  and  united  the  nation. 

Even  today,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  sits 
on  the  board  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
to  symbolize  the  abiding  public  Interest  In 
our  railroads. 

Soon.  President  Nixon  will  appoint  tne 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
new  rail  passenger  corporation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  John  A.  Volpe  will 
also  sit  on  that  board.  The  presence  of  Pres- 
idential appointees  and  a  Cabinet  officer  will 
reflect  the  great  public  Interest  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  passenger  corporation. 

Just  as  the  bankruptcy  of  our  country's 
largest  railroad  this  summer  marked  the  low 
point,  I  believe  enactment  of  the  passenger 
bin  Initiates  the  long  and  hard  march  back 
up  to  the  summit.  The  second  Golden  Age 
of  railroad  is  ahead. 

Possibly,  we  will  be  here  when  future 
travelers  the  world  over  will  say: 

"You  ought  to  go  to  the  United  States 
and  travel  on  those  beautiful,  fast,  comfor- 
table Amerlcaliner  passenger  trains.  What  a 
country!" 
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SUPPORT  FOR  STEIGER-SIKES  OC- 
CUPATIONAL HEALTH  AND  SAFE- 
TY ACT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

I  OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  perceptive 
editorial  of  the  issues  and  events  sur- 
rounding the  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation  on  which  the  House 
will  act  today,  the  Sheboygan  Press  of 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  endorsed  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steicer)  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKEs)  to  provide  a  strong,  ef- 
fective, equitable,  and  workable  plan  to 
combat  on-the-job  accidents,  death,  and 
disease. 

This  proposal  has  my  support  and  I 
commend  the  Press'  thoughtful  coliunn 
to  my  colleagues: 

Safety   Standards 

Members  of  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity during  their  "lame  duck"  session 
beginning  Monday  to  approve  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  establishing  and  enforcing 
new  on-the-job  safety  standards. 

More  than  15.000  Americans  were  killed 
last  year  while  at  work.  Another  2.2  million 
workers  suffered  disability  Injuries.  As  the 
result  of  this  heavy  toll,  members  of  both 
parties  agree  that  the  federal  government, 
state  governments,  and  private  Industry 
could  do  more  to  provide  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions.  But  opinions  differ  wide- 
ly on  how  to  go  about  it. 


Ready  for  floor  action  In  both  houses  is 
legislation  approved  by  man^  Democratic 
members  and  the  API/-CIO.  It  would  grant 
the  secretary  of  labor  broad  authority  to  set, 
monitor  and  enforce  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. Opponents  of  the  bill  refer  to  it  as  a 
buU-in-the-chlna-shop  approach  to  solving 
Job  safety  problems.  Opponents  also  contend 
that  the  secretary  of  labor  would  be  subject 
to  political  pressure  if  he  had  sole  power  to 
establish  and  enforce  standards. 

Another  argument  against  the  bill  is  that 
it  would  allow  a  federal  Inspector  to  close 
a  plant  if  he  determined  that  an  Immedi- 
ate danger  existed  to  employes.  The  objec- 
tive is  good,  but  such  a  provision  would  be 
giving  czarlike  powers  to  the  secretary  of 
labor.  Such  authority  should  be  left  to  the 
courts. 

Representative  William  Steiger  of  the  Wis- 
consin Sixth  District  has  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  calling  for  an  Independent,  five- 
man  board,  appointed  by  the  President,  to  set 
safety  standards.  The  secretary  of  labor 
would  be  in  charge  of  inspections.  A  special 
commission  named  by  the  President  would 
enforce  the  health  and  safety  standards.  It 
Is  close  to  a  compromise  measure  drafted 
at  a  Republican-Democratic  meeting  last 
spring  that  later  lost  Democratic  support  be- 
cause of  AFL-CIO  opposition. 

An  argument  In  favor  of  the  Steiger  bill 
and  a  companion  measure  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick  of 
Colorado  is  that  divided  authority  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  due  process.  These  bills  are 
Intended  to  give  needed  protection  to  work- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  treat  employers 
fairly.  They  provide  for  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings on  violations,  the  Issuance  of  orders  to 
correct  violation,  and  for  Judicial  review  and 
enforcement. 

It  is  recalled  that  Job  safety  legislation 
died  In  the  House  Rules  Committee  two  years 
ago  and  never  got  action  from  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee.  Un- 
less there  is  to  be  further  delay.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Stelger-Domlnlck  bills  offer 
the  best  hope  at  this  time.  The  legislation 
would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


A  CASE  FOR  REAPPORTIONMENT— 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANI- 
ZATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reappor- 
tionment time  appears  to  have  rolled 
around  again.  There  is  scarcely  a  Con- 
gressman or  member  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture who  is  not  concerned  over  his  dis- 
trict being  reapportioned  to  keep  pace 
with  Federal  judges.  The  supervision  of 
government  by  judicrats  even  extends  to 
school  boards  and  coimty  commissioners, 
police  jurors. 

The  theory  of  ordered  apportionment 
stems  from  the  court-made  legal  doc- 
trine of  "one  man,  one  vote."  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  egalitarian  theorist  idea 
that  each  unit  of  government,  to  be 
equal  in  weight  and  power,  should  con- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  num- 
ber of  people.  Or,  to  put  it  conversely,  if 
similar  divisions  of  government  do  not 
represent  equal  numbers  of  people,  then 
the  bodies  are  disproportioned,  their  ac- 
tions are  not  democratic,  and,  therefore, 
suspect  to  attack  as  a  nullity. 
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The  repeated  occurrences  of  recount- 
ing and  redivlding  the  territorial  limits 
of  political  subdivisions  to  insure  democ- 
racy under  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  doc- 
trine is  called  reapportionment. 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
a  legislative  body  really  out  of  propor- 
tion— a  real  case  for  reapportionment — 
the  United  Nations. 

At  the  latest  count  there  are  127  mem- 
bers in  the  General  Assembly,  an  inter- 
national body  of  unelected  representa- 
tives whose  deliberations,  ravings,  and 
activities  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  laws  and  goals  of 
the  American  people,  as  well  as  to  con- 
sume U.S.  tax  dollars. 

At  least  29  of  the  member  states  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  from  countries 
headed  by  kings  or  dictators,  the  likes  of 
Castro  and  Tito,  which  can  hardly  emu- 
late democracy  in  action.  Many  of  the 
other  nations  lack  the  capital  and  intel- 
lectual know-how  to  even  fall  into  the 
category  of  a  self-sufficient,  self-govern- 
ing nation.  Many  are  tribal  states  which 
represent  populations  of  extreme  illiter- 
acy. Some  95  countries  have  50  percent 
illiteracy,  while  20  countries  are  95  to  99 
percent  illiterate.  Yet,  under  the  equal 
rights  thinking  of  "one  man,  one  vote," 
each  of  these  states  has  one  vote  in  the 
U.N.  just  as  we  of  the  United  States  have 
one  vote.  Noteworthy  nations  like  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Rhodesia  are  not 
even  members  of  the  U.N. 

But,  as  to  equal  representation  of  peo- 
ple— the  application  of  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  egalitarian  theory,  so  essential 
for  democracy — the  U.N.  is  examplary  as 
the  most  illegally  apportioned  body  in  the 
world. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  the  district 
I  represent  in  Louisiana  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  514,000.  Ten  voting  members 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  each  rep- 
resent fewer  people  in  number  than  are 
to  be  found  in  my  congressional  district. 
Yet,  each  of  these  10  nations  has  one 
vote  each,  while  in  my  district  we  have 
none.  The  10  member  nations  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are: 

Barbados 253,000 

Equltorlal   Guinea 281,000 

Fiji   Islands 505,000 

Gabon    480.000 

Gambia 350,000 

Iceland    200,000 

Luxemburg 336,000 

Maldive   106,000 

Malta 318,000 

Swaziland 395,000 

Sixth  District,  Louisiana 514,000 

There  are  435  congressional  districts 
in  the  United  States,  each  relatively  simi- 
lar in  population,  yet  not  one  receives  a 
vote — our  entire  Nation  receives  but  one 
vote. 

The  latest  census  gives  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  at  3,564,310. 
There  are  55  mmebers  of  the  U.N.,  each 
with  one  vote,  yet  smaller  in  population 
than  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  has 
no  vote. 

And  consider  that  the  total  compiled 
population  of  over  one-half  of  the  U.N. 
membership  added  together  is  less  than 
the  200  million  people  in  the  United 
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states.  Yet,  the  American  people  have 
but  one  vote  while  the  illegally  appor- 
tioned U.N.  by  unapportioned  votes  con- 
tinues to  influence  our  policies  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  consume  the  taxes 
of  our  people. 

According  to  the  World  Almanac  the 
U.N.  Charter  was  drawn  up  at  the  U.N. 
Conference  of  International  Organiza- 
tions at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  during 
April  25  to  June  26,  1945.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  but  60  days  of  deliberation,  it  was 
signed  by  50  nations  on  June  26,  1945, 
and  has  been  located  in  New  York  City 
since  1952.  Other  interesting  statistics  on 
who  has  been  footing  the  bill  are: 

First.  U.N.  Headquarters  was  financed 
by  a  $65  million  interest-free  U.S.  loan, 
not  due  until  1982. 

Second.  The  land  on  which  the  head- 
quarters is  located  was  contributed  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  at  the  cost  of 
$8  million. 

Third.  For  adopting  the  site  of  the 
headquarters,  the  city  of  New  York  con- 
tributed $26,500,000. 

Fourth.  The  Dag  Hammar.skjold  Li- 
brary was  financed  by  a  $6,200,000  Ford 
Foundation  grant. 

Additionally,  "the  United  States,  to 
maintain  its  one  vote,  has  carried  32  per- 
cent of  the  regular  finance  budget  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
U.S.  taxpayers  will  pay  over  to  the  U.N. 
and  its  related  agencies  an  estimated 
$317,784,000.  Russia,  with  an  assessment 
of  slightly  over  15  percent  of  the  U.N. 
budget  remains  constantly  in  arrears — 
$75,500,000  as  of  June  30  of  this  year. 
Yet,  Russia  holds  three  U.N.  votes.  One 
for  herself,  and  one  each  for  her  two 
occupied  satellites,  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia. 

The  U.N.  constitutes  rank  discrimina- 
tion against  the  United  States  not  only 
in  voting  representation  but  also  in  im- 
equal  taxation.  Under  any  egalitarian 
theory  of  apportionment,  or  "one  man, 
one  vote,"  it  constitutes  a  trap,  violative 
of  the  basic  human  rights  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Yet,  we  hear  none  of  the  usual  voices 
of  protest  for  equality,  nor  lawsuits  de- 
manding reapportionment,  nor  quasi- 
legal  writings  denouncing  the  collective 
organization  of  the  U.N.  as  being  illegal 
because  of  lack  of  apportionment  of  its 
voting  representatives  and  its  unfair  tax 
assessment  against  our  people. 

No  informed  American  would  con- 
sider surrendering  his  individual  liber- 
ties, nor  submitting  his  child  to  a  peace- 
keeping army  under  such  an  oligarchic 
conspiracy.  Nor,  should  any  informed 
American,  nor  responsible  leaders  ever 
consider  surrendering  the  sovereignty  of 
our  constitutional  government  to  the  dic- 
tates of  such  an  undemocratic  organiza- 
tion as  the  United  Nations. 

Here  is  a  real  threat  to  Individuals 
as  well  as  responsible  governments  from 
misapportioned  powers.  If  such  inequi- 
ties should  exist  in  our  Federal  or  State 
system,  suits  would  be  brought  to  de- 
mand equality  of  apportionment  and 
taxation,  or  in  the  alternative,  seeking 
injunctive  relief  to  prevent  dispersal  of 
tax  moneys,  and  enjoining  political  ac- 
tion as  de  facto. 
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DO  YOU  REMEMBER? 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Satuiday  before  the  recent  national  elec- 
tions, I  was  fortunate  to  participate  in 
a  unique  flag  presentation  ceremony 
sponsored  by  the  George  E.  Hayward 
VFW  Post  No.  9295  in  Mentor-on-the- 
Lake,  Ohio.  This  Is  a  relatively  new  vet- 
eran's post  and  was  honored  last  year  in 
Miami  for  their  rapid  increase  in  mem- 
bership. 

The  purpose  of  the  occasion  was  pres- 
entation of  an  Ohio  State  flag  that  I  had 
originally  given  to  a  constituent  named 
Kenneth  Robei-ts.  Ken  had  carried  the 
flag  throughout  his  service  in  Vietnam, 
where  he  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. Ken's  mother  and  father,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Roberts,  outstanding  citizens 
of  my  congressional  district,  were  pres- 
ent for  the  ceremony. 

The  commander  of  the  Post.  James  H. 
Buckles,  invited  me  to  receive  the  State 
flag  back  from  Ken  Roberts  and  then, 
in  turn,  to  present  it  to  the  post. 

After  the  pre.sentation,  I  was  followed 
on  the  speaker's  platform  by  the  local 
post  commander  of  the  AMVETS  Post 
No.  109,  Allyn  C.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  so  impressed  with 
Mr.  McKinney's  remarks  that  I  want  to 
share  them  with  ray  colleagues  and  the 
country.  His  remarks,  directed  to  our 
American  flag,  were  as  follows: 
Do  You  Remember? 

Hello!  Remember  me?  Some  c:ill  me  Old 
Glory,  others  call  me  Stars  and  Stripes.  I 
have  also  been  referred  to  as  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner.  But  whatever  they  call  me.  I 
am  your  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  something  that  has  been  botherirg 
me,  so  I  thought  that  I  might  talk  it  over 
with  you. 

I  remember  some  time  ago — I  think  It  was 
a  Memorial  Day — people  were  lined  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  to  watch  a  parade. 
A  high  school  band  was  behind  me  and  nat- 
urally I  was  leading  the  parade.  When  your 
daddy  saw  me  coming  along  waving  in  the 
breeze,  he  immediately  removed  his  hat  mid 
placed  It  against  his  left  shoulder  so  thai  his 
hand  was  directly  over  his  heart. 

And  you — I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
as  straight  as  a  soldier,  you  didn't  have  any 
hat  but  you  were  giving  the  right  salute. 
They  taught  you  in  school  to  place  your  h^nd 
over  your  heart.  Remember  little  sister?  Not 
to  be  outdone,  she  was  saluting  same  as  you. 
I  was  very  proud  as  I  came  down  your  street. 
There  were  some  soldiers  home  on  lea\e  and 
they  were  standing  at  attention  giving  the 
military  salute. 

Now,  I  may  sound  as  If  I  am  a  little  con- 
ceited. Well.  I  am.  I  have  a  right  to  be  I 
represent  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  has  happened?  I'm  stUl  the  same  old 
flag.  Oh,  I  have  a  couple  more  stars  added 
since  you  were  a  boy.  A  lot  more  stars  added 
since,  the  beginning  of  this  country.  A  lot 
more  blood  has  been  shed  since  that  Me- 
morial Day  so  long  ago. 

But  now  I  don't  feed  so  proud  as  I  used 
to  feel.  When  I  come  down  your  street,  some 
people  Just  stand  there  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  give  me  a  small  glance  and 
then  look  away.  Then  I  see  children  running 
around  and  shouting.  They  don't  seem  to 
know  who  I  am. 
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it  a  sin  to  be  patriotic  any  more?  Have 
people  forgotten  what  I  stand  for?  Have 
forgotten  all  the  battle  fiields  where 
have  fought  and  died  to  keep  this  nation 
When  you  salute  me  you  are  actually 
Ing  them. 

a  look  at  the  Memorial  Honor  Rolls 

time.  Look  at  the  names  of  those  who 

came  back.  Some  of  them  were  friends 

rdlatives  of  yours.  Thafs  whom  you'd  be 

ing.  Not  me. 

,  It  won't  be  lone  until  I'll  be  coming 

your  street  again.  So,  when  you  see  me, 

straight,  place   your   hand  over  your 

and  you'll  see  me   waving  back — my 

to  you.  And  then  ni  know  that  you 

(  mber. 
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WAKE  LONG   ISLAND  SOUND  A 
I  f ATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 
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M  r.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
duc  ng  legislation  today  which  would 
mat  e  the  entire  Long  Island  Sound  a 
national  recreation  area.  Such  a  dra- 
mat  10  step  is  necessai-y  if  we  are  to  ever 
hav ;  an  adequate,  effective  means  of 
regiJating  use  of  this  valuable  natural 
resc  urce. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 


remarkable  truth  is  that  the  1.300 
re  miles  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
subject  to  a  myriad  of  overlapping 
regt^latoiy  bodies  including  some  Fed- 
some  State,  and  many  local  govern- 
meiital  authorities.  The  effect  of  this 
unordered  control  has  been  inconsistent 
regulation  leading  to  the  piecemeal  de- 
ijction  of  the  sound. 

future  of  the  sound  is  a  Federal 
Already  some  12  million  per- 
live  and  work  adjacent  to  this  body 
i^ater.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
that  30  million  Americans  will  be 
enough  to  the  sound  to  use  it  reg- 
ulaily  for  boating,  fishing,  and  swim- 
mirg. 
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,  if  the  spreading  pollution  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  sound  continues 
unabated  those  30  million  persons  may 
4ble  to  neither  boat,  fish,  nor  swim  in 
!h  could  otherwise  be  a  natuial  ra- 
ce of  inestimable  value. 

making  the  sound  a  national  rec- 
ion  area  we  can  at  last  begin  to 
the  authority  for  the  soimd  in  a  sin- 
effective  authority;  we  can  charge 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  the 
of  establishing  and  en- 
ing  reasonable  regulations  for  the 
of  the  sound. 

legislation  that  I  offer  today  is 
second,  concurrent  step  in  a  vital 
to  conserve  the  sound.  The  first 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
to  enable  far-reaching,  coordi- 
nated planning  for  its  future.  This  first 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  New  Eng- 
River  Basins  Commission  under 
agreement  which  the  junior  Senator 
froiQ  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  I 
hax  e  been  working  on  for  several  months, 
f  ow  that  we  can  anticipate  the  com- 
pre  lenslve  study  that  has  never  before 
bee  1  undertaken,  we  must  take  this  con- 
cur -ent  second  step.  Thus  the  legislation 
thaj  I  propose  today. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  understand  the  legislative  schedule 
will  prevent  action  on  this  bill  during 
the  current  session,  but  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  at  this  time  with  the  hope  that 
the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
use  this  time  to  plan  for  prompt  action 
on  this  legislation  when  the  92d  Congress 
convenes. 
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COMMANDO  RAID  ON  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  COMPOUND  THE  POSI- 
TIVE ACTION  WHICH  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE  HAVE  BEEN  WAIT- 
ING FOR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  being  100  percent 
in  favor  of  the  recent  attempt  that  was 
made  to  free  the  Americans  being  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  positive  action 
which  the  American  people  have  been 
waiting  for. 

The  President  has  clearly  shown  that 
he  is  not  going  to  allow  our  men  to  die 
in  Communist  camps  without  taking  ac- 
tion to  free  them.  He  took  a  coiu-ageous 
step.  Here  is  the  new  leadership  many 
of  us  have  been  waiting  for. 

The  people  who  criticize  this  gallant 
effort  are  defeatists  of  the  first  order. 
They  have  been  defeated  mentally  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  Communists 
have  done  to  some  people  in  the  rear 
what  they  could  do  neither  to  our  men  on 
the  battlefield  nor  to  our  men  being  held 
in  captivity.  They  have  broken  their  will 
to  resist. 

The  ancient's  understood  that  men's 
will  to  resist  can  be  broken  without  actu- 
ally engaging  these  men  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Sun  Tzu  said  that  supreme  excel- 
lence consists  in  breaking  the  enemies 
will  to  resist  without  fighting.  Sun  Tzu 
imderstood  that  in  the  face  of  danger  the 
spirit  of  many  men  will  tremble.  He  un- 
derstood that  a  long  struggle  can  destroy 
determination  and  cause  some  men  to 
lose  sight  of  the  original  object. 

The  ultimate  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  defeat  is  opposition  to  the 
utilization  of  our  military  forces  to  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  American  soldiers 
who  are  rotting  in  enemy  prison  camps. 

Some  say  that  attempting  to  rescue 
our  men  endangers  their  lives.  This  Is 
an  incredible  statement  less  than  2 
weeks  after  we  find  that  six  of  our  men 
have  died  in  captivity.  Were  the  lives  of 
these  men  safe?  Is  sitting  back  and  wait- 
ing for  a  benevolent  attitude  to  come 
over  the  Communists  any  guarantee  that 
other  Americans  will  not  suffer  the  same 
fate? 

Some  say  that  this  action  may  pro- 
voke the  Communists  into  cutting  off  the 
peace  talks.  If  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
getting  insulted  on  a  weekly  basis  in 
Paris  is  to  alKiicate  our  responsibilities 
for  our  captured  soldiers  then  that  price 
is  too  high. 

All  Americans  should  join  in  a 
thunderous  chorus  of  approval  for  this 
action  which  was  taken  by  the  President. 


JACKSON  LOOMS  AS  1972 
CANDIDATE 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  3,  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Washington  overwhelmingly 
reelected  a  man  destined  to  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  legislators  of  our  time.  That  man  is 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

In  the  years  I  have  known  the  Senator 
I  have  developed  an  unstinting  respect 
for  his  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  his 
devotion  to  America.  He  is  a  man  given 
to  making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  study 
and  thought,  rather  than  emotion.  Amer- 
ica can  learn  from  him. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Senator 
Jackson  was  returned  to  the  Senate  by 
his  constituents.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
people  all  over  the  Nation,  including 
members  of  the  press,  respect  him.  I  was 
impressed  to  see  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  21  an  article  by  William  S. 
White  which  again  suggested  that  Sen- 
ator Jackson  is  a  potential  presidential 
candidate.  I  was  impressed  by  Mr. 
White's  reasoning,  and  think  my  col- 
leagues would  also  be  impressed.  I  in- 
clude below  a  copy  of  Mr.  White's  article: 
Jackson  Looms  as  1972  Candwste 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Something  very  rare  is  happening  to  Henry 
(Scoop)  Jackson  of  Washington  State  on  his 
way  to  a  fourth  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  Is  becoming  the  object  of  the 
first  gentiine  and  wholly  uncontrived  draft 
since  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  was  almost 
literally  forced  to  accept  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  of  1952. 

In  Jackson's  case,  however,  it  is  not  a  pres- 
idential draft — or  not  yet  at  any  rate.  Rather. 
It  is  a  spontaneous  and  snowballing  demand 
that  he  take  the  lead  In  re-enfranchislng 
masses  of  Etemocrats  who  have  had  no  rea! 
national  voice  since  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  Imminent  retirement  in  March 
of  1968. 

Sen.  Jackson  was  powerful  inside  the  Sen- 
ate, though  not  outside  even  before  Nov.  3. 
His  enormous  primary  victory  over  his 
"peace"  adversary,  Carl  Maxey,  was  then 
capped  by  a  landslide  (87  per  cent)  triumph 
in  the  general  election  wholly  eclipsing  the 
victories  of  such  senators  as  Edward  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  and  Edmund  Muskle  of 
Maine.  In  short,  no  man  in  a  true  two-parly 
state  in  all  the  nation  did  as  well  as  Henry 
Jackson. 

More  importantly,  his  achievement  rested 
upon  an  absolute  refusal  to  apologize  for 
his  consistent  support  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  antit>aUistic  missile  system,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  unbroken  party  philosophy  of  the 
last  four  Democratic  Presidencies  for  dealing 
with  armed  and  militant  communism. 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson — 
all  of  them  were  committed  to  cold  war  ne- 
gotiation only  from  American  strength  and 
never  from  American  weakness.  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson — all  were 
steadfastly  resolved  to  keep  the  military  de- 
fenses of  this  country  unassailable  by  any 
prospective  enemy. 

This  long  line — this  dogma  of  the  deter- 
mined and  the  tough -minded — Jackson  has 
for  two  years  doggedly  and  bravely  defended 
as  one  of  the  Senate's  top  spokesman  on  mil- 
itary affairs.  The  more  advertised  Democratic 
luminaries  meanwhile  have  listened  to  lul- 
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iBbys  for  what  would  amount  to  unilateral 
American  disarmament. 

The  official  leadership  of  the  party  In  the 
Senate,  such  men  as  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Edward  Kennedy,  along  with  the  bulk 
of  presidential  aspirants  have  long  in  sub- 
stance repudiated  these  last  four  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  The  road  has  been  hard, 
the  way  has  been  inhospitable,  for  such  as 
Henry  Jackson.  For  it  Is  so  much  easier  to 
come  out  for  "no  more  war"  and  for  domes- 
tic welfarism  unlimited  than  to  stand  sto- 
ically upon  the  great  truth  that  what  must 
come  first  Is  the  continued  physical  safety 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  all  this  was  yesterday.  Some  of  the 
shrillest  of  the  anti-Pentagonltes — Albert 
Gore  in  Tennessee.  Ralph  Yarborough  in 
Texas  being  the  most  notable  In  this  group — 
have  now  fallen  before  the  voters.  The  wheel 
is  turning  back  toward  the  hard  realism  of 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson — 
and  this  explains  the  new  importance  of  be- 
ing Henry  Jackson. 

What  he  symbolizes  and  embodies  more 
precisely  than  any  other  man  In  the  Senate 
Is  the  kind  of  Democratic  Party  that  so  long 
stood  upon  two  bedrock  principles:  A  full 
acceptance  of  the  immense  and  undeniably 
dangerous  duty  of  a  world  power  to  act  as 
such;  and  no  less  genuine  commitment  to 
domestic  liberalism. 

In  a  word,  he  is  proving  to  millions  of 
Democrats  who  have  been  dispossessed  by  the 
chic  new-isolationism  and  semi-pacifism  of 
the  prima  donntis  of  the  Senate  that  they 
can  Indeed  come  home  again.  He  is  telling 
them,  to  change  the  metaphor,  that  the  new- 
liberal  tail — the  tail  that  has  thought  it 
quite  enough  simply  to  cry  out  for  "peace" 
regardless  of  the  patent  and  progressive  shift 
In  the  world  power  balance  toward  inter- 
national communism — need  no  longer  wag 
the  old  Democratic  donkey. 

No  man  in  the  new  Senate  assembling 
In  January  will  be  more  influential;  this 
much  is  for  sure.  And  It  may  even  turn  out 
that  by  the  time  the  1973  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  comes  around  "they  will 
be  talking,"  eis  the  expression  goes,  of  Jack- 
son of  Washington  for  a  place  on  the  ticket. 


A  MATTER  OF  TREASON 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    UARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  their  concern  over  the  killing  of  so 
many  police  officers  throughout  the 
country  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  representatives  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  came  to  Washington  last 
month  to  see  what  could  be  done  at  the 
Federal  level.  No  doubt  many  of  you  met 
with  those  from  youi-  State. 

A  number  of  members  of  that  orga- 
nization from  Maryland  were  in  the 
group  and  the  Mai-yland  congressional 
delegation  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  them. 

One  of  my  constituents  who  came  with 
them,  Sgt.  Gary  W.  Woodcock  of  Pasa- 
dena, Md.,  has  given  much  thought  to 
this  emergency  since  our  meeting  and 
has  written  an  article  for  the  Maryland 
Police  Journal.  In  my  opinion,  this  ar- 
ticle should  be  read  by  all  Members  of 
Congress  and,  therefore,  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Matter  of  Teeason 
(By  Gary  W.  Woodcock) 
Several  weeks  ago,  a  news  article  in  one 
of  the  Baltimore  pmpers  quoted  Dr.  Ross  Pler- 
pont,  a  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
here  in  Maryland,  as  calling  on  the  federal 
government  to  Invoke  the  laws  on  treason 
against  those  engaged  in  or  avowing  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. At  first  his  declaration  seems  to  be 
jtist  another  political  phraseology  favoring 
law  and  order,  but  a  little  Investigation 
shows  It  to  be  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Under  the  old  English  common  law,  treason 
was  the  crime  committed  against  the  person 
of  The  Crown,  or  heirs  to  the  Crown;  the 
close  companions  and  advisers  to  the  Crown; 
and  in  making  war  against  the  Crown  or 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Crown.  Treason  also  encompassed  slaying  the 
Chancellor,  Treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices 
of  one  bench  or  the  other,  Justices  in  the 
eyre,  or  Justices  of  assize  (as  high  Judges, 
commissioners,  and  circuit  Judges  were  re- 
ferred to) ,  and  all  other  justices  assigned  to 
hear  and  determine,  being  in  their  places 
doing  their  offices  (Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries) .  Treason  was  also  divided  into  High 
Treason — committed  against  the  sovereign — 
and  Petit  Treason — committed  by  a  wife  kill- 
ing her  husband,  a  servant  his  master,  or  an 
ecclesiastic  his  lord  or  ordinary,  (also  Bl. 
Comm.) . 

The  framers  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, having  Just  survived  a  trying  period 
of  time  where  many  men  were  hanged  or 
imprisoned  on  the  slightest  evidence  of  being 
guilty  of  treason,  chose  to  limit  that  crime 
In  the  new  United  States.  "Treason  against 
the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  In  open  court." — 
Article  III,  Section  3,  U.S.  Constitution.  This 
gives  our  country's  enemies  great  leeway 
when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  ancient 
laws  of  England.  This  much  however,  has 
been  well  established : 

1.  Treason  is  a  breach  of  allegiance  and 
may  be  committed  by  a  citizen  who  owes 
perpetual  allegiance,  or  by  an  alien  who  owes 
a  local  or  temporary  allegiance. — Carlisle  vs. 
U.S.,  16  Wallace  154. 

2.  All  Who  engage  in  the  rebellion  at  any 
stage  of  Its  existence,  are  principals  and 
not  accessories.  They  are  all  levying  war 
against  the  United  States. — U.S.  vs.  Great- 
house,  4  Sawyer  (U.S.)  457. 

3.  To  constitute  levying  war,  there  must  be 
an  actual  assembly  for  effecting  a  treasonable 
purpose,  such  as  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment or  coercing  it's  conduct. — Ex  parte 
BoUman.  4  Cranch  126. 

4.  While  there  must  be  force  used,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  military 
array  or  weapons. — Drucker  vs.  Salmon,  21 
Wis.  626. 

5.  It  is  sufficient  if  those  assembled  are  in 
a  condition  to  make  war,  even  though  no 
violence  Is  committed. — U.S.  vs.  Burr,  25  Fed- 
eral Cases  No.  14,693. 

6.  It  Is  treason  to  oppose  by  force,  num- 
bers, or  intimidation,  a  public  or  general  law 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
cause  its  repeal. — U.S.  vs.  Fries,  3  Dallas  515. 

7.  The  term  "enemies"  as  used  in  this 
clause  means  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  in 
a  state  of  open  hostility  with  the  United 
States.— U.S.  vs.  Greathouse,  4  Sawyer  (U.S.) 

8.  The  expression  "adhering  to  their  en- 
emies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort",  means 
giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy  with  the 
intent  to  aid  them  in  their  acts  of  hostility, 
sending  them  provisions,  supplies,  money,  or 
furnishing  troops,  arms,  or  munitions  of  war, 
surrendering  military  outposts,  and  acts  of 
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a  like  natiu-e. — Law  of  Treason,  5  Blatchford 
(U.S.)   549;  30  Federal  Cases,  No.  18,271. 

The  levying  of  war  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  was  the  knock-down,  drag-out. 
who's  got  more  guts,  struggles  of  two  oppos- 
ing armies  standing  line  against  line  and 
shooting  It  out  to  the  finish.  Jules  Verne 
wasn't  yet  envisioning  atomic  energy  which 
would  force  nations  of  opposing  ideologies 
into  the  cold  wars  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
psychological  conquest.  Perhaps  the  limita- 
tions on  the  crimes  of  treason  against  the 
country  they  were  still  struggling  so  hard  to 
establish  would  have  been  much  less  strin- 
gent, had  these  things,  as  we're  experiencing 
now,  been  part  of  the  world  of  1787.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  espionage,  sabotage,  and  a 
certam  amount  of  psychological  warfare  did 
not  supplement  the  wars  of  those  days.  To- 
day however,  the  roles  have  changed  and  the 
little  hot  brush-wars  are  supplementing  the 
bigger  effort  expended  In  the  "cold  war". 
Most  people  recognize  the  "cold  war'  as  a 
struggle  between  world  communism  and 
democracy  as  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  come  to  accept  the  weapons  of  that 
war  for  what  they  are,  no  matter  how  well 
disguised.  This  we  can  thank  the  authors 
and  film  makers  of  James  Bond  and  com- 
pany for.  Now  however,  a  new  tool  In  that 
war  has  come  into  being — the  terrorist,  in 
one  form  or  another. 

Terrorism  is  nothing  new  In  politics,  revo- 
lution, or  warfare.  It  Is  the  use  of  Intense, 
sharp,   overmastering   fear  as   a   method   of 
governing,  or  of  resisting  government,  oi  of 
destroying  the  will  to  fight  in  enemy  sol- 
diers. In  the  Bible,  we  find  that  Moses  came 
down  from  Mt.  Sinai  after  receiving  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  found  his  people  wor- 
shipping a  golden  calf  that  had  been  fash- 
ioned by  Aaron,  another  respected  leader  of 
the  Jews.  "When  Moses  realized  that,  to  the 
scornful  Joy  of  their  foes." — a  phrase  that 
indicates    leadership    problems    within    the 
Jewish    camp —  Aaron    had    let    the    people 
run  wild,  he  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  camp 
and  cried.   Whoever  is  for  the  Lord,  let  him 
come  to  me!'  All  of  the  Levltes  then  rallied 
to  him,  and  he  told  them,  'Thus  says  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel:   Put  your  sword  on 
your  hip,  every  one  of  you!  Now  go  up  and 
down  the  camp,  from  gate  to  gate  and  slay 
your  own  kinsmen,  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors!" The  Levltes  carried  out  the  command 
of  Moses,  and  that  day  there  fell  about  three 
thousand   of  the   people.   Then   Mosee   said, 
'Today  you  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
for  you  were  against  your  own  sons  and  kins- 
men to  bring  a  blessing  upon  yourselves  this 
day."  "•  Moses  didn't  have  too  much  trouble 
ruling  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  after.  The 
French  Reign  of  Terror  during  the  Revolu- 
tion  In   France   lasted   from   June,    1793    to 
July,  1794  and  saw  more  than  10.000  people. 
Including  the  queen,  lose  their  lives  at  the 
guillotine.  The  driving  force  behind  this  ter- 
ror was  Robespierre,  a  fanatic  who  ruthlessly 
destroyed  anyone  who  stood  In  his  path  and 
who  came  Into  leadership  when  the  National 
Assembly  turned  its  power  over  to  a  small 
body,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
day  before  the  tyrant  lost  his  own  head  to 
the  guUlotine,  his  opponents  were  fearful  of 
speaking  out   against   him   in  the  National 
Assembly;   a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Terror.  The  Nazi  war  machine  and  the 
Communists  both  used  a  form  of  terrorism 
through   secret   police   organizations   to   es- 
tablish and  maintain  themselves  in  author- 
ity. In  warfare,  however,  terrorism  has  been 
disguised  and  glorified  to  make  it  more  ap- 
pealing to  the  principles. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  terrorists  of 
WW  II  were  the  American  paratroops.  Their 
missions  were  to  be  drt^ped  behind  the  main 
enemy  lines  and  prevent  supplies,  and  rein- 
forcements from  reaching  the  front  and  to 
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dest  oy  communications.  This  would  have 
the  natural  consequence  of  Impairing  the 
ener  iy"s  physical  ability  to  resist  attack  and 
dest  oy  his  will  to  flght  since  he  would  feel 
alor  ».  The  successes  In  Normandy  proved  this 
forn  of  action  to  be  effective.  Partisan  groups 
in  t  le  occupied  countries  also  used  terrorist 
tact  cs  In  their  resistance  of  the  Germans, 
but  they  were  called  "guerrillas"  to  soften 
the  effect  of  their  acts.  The  Random  House 
Diet  onary  defines  a  guerrilla  as,  "a  member 
of  a  small  Independent  band  of  soldiers  that 
han  ass  the  enemy  by  surprise  raids,  attacks 
(  ommunlcatlons,  etc. — pertaining  to  such 
ers  or  their  techniques  of  warfare."  The 
of  some  military  leaders  saw  the 
wars  all  over  the  world  as  we  are  hav- 
today,  and  created  for  our  own  purposes 
gr  3up  of  guerrillas  popularly  known  as  the 
Orefn  Berets.  Recent  publicity  dealing  with 
organization  charges  that  they  favor 
tactics.  Inquiries  Into  Green  Beret  con- 
in  Vietnam  found  their  acts  to  be  a 
of  war.  An  act  that  Is  a  function  of 
In  Vietnam,  doesn't  become  any  less  of  a 
of  war  because  It  Is  perpetrated  In 
United  States  by  groups  that  profess  to 
»rrying  on  a  revolution  or  waging  war 
the  establishment.  I.e.  the  U.S.  gov- 
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his  recently  published  book,  "Seize  The 

Bobby  Seale,  chairman  of  the  Black 

Party,  constantly  erpounds  that  the 

establishment"   Is  at  war  with  the 

people  of  the  United  States,  and  that 

ver  the  establishment  "attacks"  them. 

people  should  resist  with  force.  He  says, 

Nixon- Agnew-Mitchell  administration — 

In  hand,  with  the  Reagans,  the  Daleys, 

Hoffmans,    the    Carswells,    Rockefellers, 

the   Bank  of  America,  and  other 

3 — moves  closer  and  closer  to  open 

The   future   of  the  Black  Panther 

y  will  be  directly  related  to  the  smash- 

oif  the  fascist  state,  and  smashing  the 

regime.   Every    time   the   avaricious, 

ic  ruling  class  gets  down  wrong  on 

people,    violating    their    constitutional 

rights,  it's  necessary  for  the  youth  of 

the  revolutionaries,  to  move  forth 

Jump  on  their  asses.  Every  time  we  see 

yf>ung  child  In  the  black  community  shot 

by  some  racist  pig  {xiliceman,  it's  neces- 

to   use  some   kind   of  organized  force 

t  the  pigs  In  a  way  that  teaches  them 

the  people  are  tired  of  that  crap.  Every 

we  see  the  power  structure  moving  in 

which  we  know  is  wrong  and  against 

progress  of  humanity,  we  must  move  and 

them  know  that  we're  not  going  for  any 

of  their "  The  Black  Panther  Party 

directly  identifying  Police  as  part  of  the 

establishment,  and  It  advocates  the 

of  an  organized  force  against  the  Police 

it  U  unhappy  with  the  establishment, 

organized  force  that  Is  advocated  Is 

as  the  Black  Liberation   Army   and 

as  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  states. 

Party  member  can  Join  any  other  army 

other  than  the  Black  Liberation  Army." 

tactics  are  also  outlined  In  the  book — 

Party  doesn't  get  what  It  demands  of 

establishment,  "The  only  other  choice  Is 

warfare.  Guerrilla  warfare  Is  going 

(  xlst  if  the  power  structure  Is  not  stopped 

community  control  of  the  police.  One 

he  reasons  the  people  have  to  work  on 

community  control  of  police  campaign 

curtail  civil  war  In  America,  because 

at  that  point  right  now."  This  book  was 

In   1968.  The  Panthers  haven't 

J  given  what  they  want,  so  they've  begun 

ng  Police  Officers  as  step  one  In  their 

civil  war;  and  levying  war  is  trea- 
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best   known   radical   student   organi- 
zation In  this  country  Is  the  SDS — Students 
»  Democratic  Society.  The  name  Is  synon- 
us  with   campus  violence  and  dectruc- 
Another  group,  the  Progressive  Labor 
y  (PLP)   was  formed  in  1961  by  a  num- 
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ber  of  Commimlsts  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  The  PLP 
is  strictly  Maoist,  a  revolutionary  group  that 
talks  of  violence  and  studiously  cultivates 
college  students.  It  has  been  listed  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  General's  Office  as  a 
communist  front.  Its  members  have  so  suc- 
cessfully infiltrated  the  SDS  that  by  1969 
they  evoked  widespread  fear  that  SDS  might 
be  eventually  taken  over  by  the  PLP.' 

The  philosophy  of  the  SDS  can  best  be 
summed  up  in  Mark  Rudd.  president  of  the 
Columbia  University  branch  during  the  1968 
student  disorders.  Rudd  was  virtually  un- 
known on  campus  until  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  SDS,  and.  at  about  the  same  time 
published  a  series  of  articles  In  the  student 
newspaper  entitled,  "The  Cuba  I  Saw",  re- 
porting on  a  youth  convention  he  attended 
m  Havana  earlier  that  term  (1967-1968).  In 
the  articles  Rudd  acclaimed  the  progress  he 
had  observed  in  Cuba;  as  an  exanaple  of  the 
new  spirit  under  Castro,  he  quoted  an  aging 
bellboy  at  his  hotel  who  told  Rudd  that  he 
felt  be  owned  the  hotel.  What  bellboy  In  an 
American  hotel.  Rudd  wrote,  would  ever 
make  such  a  remark?  As  part  of  his  plat- 
form for  election.  Rudd  wrote  a  "Position 
Paper  on  Strategy  for  the  Rest  of  the  School 
Year — CompUclty,"  In  which  he  said  the 
goals  of  the  SDS  now  had  to  be:  "The  radi- 
call2^tlon  of  students.  .  .  showing  them  how 
our  lives  are  really  unfree  in  this  society  and 
at  Columbia,  getting  them  to  act  .  .  .  and 
striking  a  blow  at  the  Federal  Government's 
war  effort."  On  Monday.  April  22,  1968.  SDS 
called  for  a  campus  wide  demonstration  to 
end  Columbia's  ties  with  the  government 
sponsored  Institute  of  Defense.  That  same 
day,  SDS  Issued  an  eight-page  newspaper,  as 
a  rallying  call  for  the  demonstration,  called 
"Up  against  the  wall",  and  the  dateline  read. 
"April  22,  1968 — The  Year  of  the  Heroic  Guer- 
rilla". One  entire  page  was  devoted  to  two 
woodcuts  of  Che"  Guevara  speaking  at  mass 
meetings,  with  the  caption:  "The  Duty  of 
Every  Revolutionary  Is  to  Make  Revolution". 
The  lead  article  was  an  open  letter  from 
Rudd  to  President  Grayson  Kirk  of  Columbia 
In  which  he  denounced  Kirk's  speech  on 
AprU  12.  1968  In  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
where  Kirk  had  attacked  the  radical  student 
demonstrations  as.  "turbulent  and  Inchoate 
nihilism  whose  sole  objectives  are  destruc- 
tion." Rudd  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
"Uncle  Grayson" — and  the  U.S. — with  these 
words:  "Your  cry  of  nihilism  represents  your 
inability  to  understand  our  positive  values. 
.  .  .  "There  Is  only  one  thing  left  to  say.  It 
may  sound  nihilistic  to  you.  since  it  is  the 
opening  shot  in  a  war  of  liberation.  I'll  use 
the  words  of  Lerol  Jones,  whom  I'm  sure  you 
don't  like  a  whole  lot:  'Up  Against  the  Wall. 

this  Is  a  stick-up'. — Yours  for 

freedom. — Mark."'  And  then  SDS  proceeded 
with  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  student 
demonstrations  to  that  time. 

In  addition  SDS  and  other  groups  have 
organized  campaigns  to  send  food  and  medi- 
cal supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  Every  stu- 
dent and  radical  protest  against  the  war  Is 
an  encouragement  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  continue  the  fight.  The  banning  of  mili- 
tary recmlters  and  destruction  of  defense 
projects  on  college  campuses  Is  as  much  an 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy,  and  "ad- 
hering" to  his  cause  as  those  acts  set  out 
in  Item  8,  above.  As  pointed  out  In  "Great- 
house"  (Item  7,  above) ,  the  enemy  Is  the 
subjects  of  a  foreign  power  In  a  state  of 
open  hostility  with  the  United  States.  It 
Is  not  a  qiiestlon  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
righteously  at  war  with  the  enemy,  merely 
that  there  be  a  state  of  open  hostility.  A 
declared  war  Is  not  prerequisite. 
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'  Foster.  Julian  and  Long.  Durward — Pro- 
test (Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

=  Bell,  Daniel  &  Krlstol.  Irving — Confronta- 
tion, Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1969. 


When  a  police  officer  takes  his  oath  of  of- 
fice his  first  fealty  is  to  the  United  States 
and  their  Constitution.  Secondly,  he  swears 
allegiance  and  service  to  his  State;  and  third, 
he  a.-isumes  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  local  Jurisdiction.  But!  His  first 
and   foremost   duty   is   to   the   Federal   sov- 
ereign, where  all  authority  of  law  originates. 
In  effect,  he  is  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
and   their   very   first   line   of   defense.   How 
then,  can  acts  that  have  been  recognized  as 
functions  of  war  from  the   times  of  Moses 
right   into  Vietnam,  be   set  aside  as  some- 
thing different  because  they  are  happening 
now,  and  in  the  U.S.  of  A.?  Killing  the  sol- 
diers of  a  sovereign  nation  and  destroying  its 
Institutions  and  means  of   waging  success- 
ful  war.  or  of  providing  for   Its  successful 
defense  against  an  aggressor,  are  acts  of  war 
against  that  sovereign.  And  when  these  acts 
.ire  committed  against  the  United  States  by 
a  citizen  who  owes  perpetual  allegiance,  such 
acts  are  treason.  And  all  who  engage  In  a 
rebellion  at   any  stage   of  Its  existence  are 
principals  In  It  and  are  levying  war  against 
the  United  States.  There  Is  no  law  saying 
that  those  parties  assembled  for  effecting  a 
treasonable   purpose,   such   as   overthrowing 
the  government  or  coercing  Its  conduct,  need 
have  the  means  to  win  the  war.  merely  that 
they  be  In  a  condition  to  wage  war.  A  piece 
of  pavement  brick  can  kill  Just  as  dead  as 
the  atom  bomb.  Because  it  is  a  guerrilla  war, 
doesn't    make    the    declared    conflicts    be- 
ing waged  by  the  SDS  and  the  Bl{M;k  Pan- 
thers and  others,  any  less  of  a  war.  People 
are  killed  In  wars  and  fifteen  Policemen,  the 
front   line   defenders   of  the  United   States 
Constitution,  have  died  so  far  this  year  in 
guerrilla  ambush;  the  same  type  of  warfare 
being   waged   in   Vietnam.  The  bombing  of 
public   buildings   and   defense   installations, 
when  carried  out  by  Israeli  commandos,  Is 
recognized  (and  even  cheered  by  some)  as  a 
legitimate  act  of  war;   and  the  same  occurs 
vice  versa  when  carried  out  by  Palestinian 
Arabs,  with  their  sympathizers  cheering.  How 
In  the  hell,  can  we  in  this  country,  classify 
the    blowing    up    of    a    university    building 
housing  a  vital  defense  research  project  as 
malicious  destruction  of  property? 

Treason  Is  all  about  us  and  It  must  be 
stopped  by  the  level  of  government  at  which 
It  Is  directed.  Treason  Is  a  federal  offense. 
Most  of  the  States  have  repealed  their  laws 
of  treason  against  the  Individual  State  and 
are,  therefore,  powerless  to  deal  with  the  in- 
surrectionist organizations  which  have  a  na- 
tionwide base.  The  Federal  government  has 
the  money,  the  means  and  the  manpower  to 
bring  a  co-ordinated  effort  In  every  State  of 
the  Union,  to  stop  what  no  one  wants  to 
admit  is  happening — Insurrection — Armed 
Rebellion — Treason.  The  Justice  Department 
should  put  the  question  to  the  people.  In  the 
form  of  a  Federal  Grand  Jury,  and  seek  In- 
dictments against  the  radical  groups  who 
have  openly  vowed  to  wage  their  guerrilla 
wars  and  are  making  their  vows  bear  fruit. 

There  has  been  some  talk  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  no  federal  action 
should  ensue;  that  the  States  should  handle 
these  individual  instances  of  murder  and  de- 
struction as  violations  of  State  law;  that 
there  has  been  too  much  of  an  Infringement 
on  State  sovereignty  already  by  the  federal 
government.  State  sovereignty  died  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  There  is  a  token 
sovereignty  allowed  to  the  States:  they  can 
elect  a  governor,  a  legislature,  a  court  system; 
they  can  collect  taxes;  they  can  punish  cer- 
tain crimes;  they  can  create  a  system  of 
schools.  But,  all  of  these  things  are  done 
with  the  permission  of  a  federal  system  rely- 
ing on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
people  of  one  State  cannot  live  In  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  choose  In  the  sovereignty 
of  that  State  when  a  power  that  can  enforce 
a  superseding  authority  tells  them  that  their 
manner  of  living  conflicts  with  the  wishes  of 
that  superseding  authority.  There  is  only  one 
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sovereignty  In  the  United  States  and  that  Is 
the  sovereignty  of  the  federal  system;  all 
other  systems  are  subordinate.  The  question 
of  Infringement  on  State  sovereignty  arises 
in  these  issues,  because  they  are  politically 
controversial  and  the  federal  authorities  are 
dropping  the  "hot  potato"  downward.  If  the 
States  hold  sovereignty  In  criminal  matters, 
why  are  Police  Officers  found  blameless  of 
criminal  violations  of  State  laws  by  State 
grand  Juries,  yet  Indicted  on  federal  charges 
by  federal  grand  Juries  for  the  same  exact 
action?  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  in- 
violate In  the  prosecution  of  crime.  It  should 
also  be  Inviolate  In  pardoning  crime. 

Congress  has  at  last  begun  to  take  up  its 
responsibility  In  the  areas  of  national  crime, 
destructive  demonstrations,  and  the  mxirder 
of  public  officials.  In  passing  recent  antl-rlot 
measures  Congress  was  merely  following  the 
formula  set  down  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  Bollman  case  In  1807:  "Crimes  so  atro- 
cious as  those  which  have  for  their  objective 
the  subversion  by  violence  of  those  laws  and 
those  Institutions  which  have  been  ordained 
in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
society,  are  not  to  escape  punishment,  be- 
cause they  have  not  ripened  Into  treason.  The 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  Is  competent  to 
provide  for  the  case;  .  .  .  that  punishment 
In  such  cases  should  be  ordained  by  general 
laws,  formed  upon  deliberation.  .  .  ."  This 
would  have  been  all  well  and  good  several 
years  ago.  when  the  rebellion  was  merely  a 
conspiracy;  but  the  killing  of  the  first  police 
officer  in  the  "war  of  liberation"  has  upgraded 
the  offense,  and  by  all  standards  of  legality, 
makes  it  quite  simply — a  matter  of  treason. 
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Last  Sept.  14,  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Ag- 
new  accused  some  song  writers  and  movie 
makers  of  promoting  the  drug  culture.  Ag- 
new  said,  "It  threatens  to  sap  our  national 
strength  unless  we  move  hard  and  fast  to 
bring  it  under  control." 

MGM  Is  the  first  major  record  company  to 
announce  an  antidrug  policy,  although  some 
radio  stations  have  said  they  will  not  play 
songs  promoting  drug  use. 


DRUG  SONGS  BANNED 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
increasing  awareness  of  the  xise  and  dan- 
gers of  the  so-called  hard  di-ugs  has  been 
pointed  up,  once  again,  by  the  recent 
deatlis  of  pwpular  performers  Jimi  Hen- 
drix,  Janis  Joplin,  and  Al  Wilson — of 
Canned  Heat — which  were  believed  to  be 
drug  related.  Because  of  the  influence 
that  hit  records  have  on  the  youth  of  our 
country,  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  note 
the  new  antidrug  policy  announced  by 
Mike  Curb,  the  president  of  MGM  Rec- 
ords. Mr.  Curb's  action  and  his  deter- 
mination to  uphold  a  standard  of  moral 
responsibility  for  the  record  industry  is 
pointed  out  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  which  I  now  include  in  the  Record: 
Drug  Songs  Ban 

New  York. — Lyrics  about  drugs  and  rock 
groups  that  use  hard  drugs  have  been  barred 
by  one  of  the  nation's  top  10  record  com- 
panies. 

Mike  Curb,  25-year-old  president  of  MGM 
Records,  announced  the  new  policy  Monday 
and  called  drug  groups  "the  cancer  of  the 
Industry." 

"As  records  become  hits,  the  groups  per- 
form, not  Just  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  in  Atlanta.  Tennessee— all  over. 
When  they  appear,  smashed  out  of  their 
minds,  and  describe  a  great  experience  they 
had  on  drugs,  they  glorify  drugs.  I  credit 
hard  drug  records  acts  with  starting  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  new  drug  users,"  Curb  said. 

He  said  he  was  making  the  announcement 
In  the  wake  of  the  drug-related  deaths  of 
Al  Wilson  of  Canned  Heat,  Janls  JopUn  and 
Jlml  Hendrix. 
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■with  the  legislative  branch  on  foreign 
policy. 

We  can  only  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  present  administration  will  realize 
the  futility  of  substituting  a  military 
victory  as  a  viable  alternative  to  our  total 
withdrawal,  and  resolution  of  the  conflict 
through  negotiation. 


U.S.  RAIDS  INTO  NORTH  VIETNAM 
JAR  NIXON  ADMINISTRATIONS 
CREDIBILITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  administration  has  cast  serious 
doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  its  public  avow- 
als to  extricate  us  militarily  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  renewal  of  bombing  raids  over 
North  Vietnam  and  the  daring — but  in 
many  ways  pointless — rescue  attempt  of 
American  POWs  were  actions  which 
have  solidified  rather  than  reduced  our 
military  presence. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  the  military 
threat  from  the  North  Vietnamese  troop 
buildup,  or  downgrade  the  magnificent 
courage  of  the  Americans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  rescue  mission. 

What  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  is 
the  administrations  political  judgment 
relating  to  these  events.  Despite  pro- 
nouncements to  the  contrary.  President 
Nixon  apparently  seems  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  a  negotiated 
settlement — not  military  force — is  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  seemingly  endless  drain 
upon  our  resources — human  and  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  logic 
in  approving  the  commando  raid  was 
clearly  self-defeating.  What  could  it  have 
accomplished?  The  chances  were  that 
more  lives  would  be  lost  than  saved 
through  the  escapade.  If  the  American 
prisoners  had.  in  fact,  been  incarcerated 
in  the  camp,  they  might  conceivably  have 
been  executed  by  fsoiatic  jailors  before 
the  commandos  could  complete  their  as- 
signment. 

Even  if  the  mission  had  been  success- 
ful, would  not  the  fate  of  American 
POWs  held  elsewhere  have  been  gravely 
jeopardized? 

Most  distressing  of  all,  any  American 
action  which  prolongs  rather  than  short- 
ens the  conflict  results  in  greater  casual- 
ties among  our  own  ranks.  This  com- 
mando raid  would  seem  to  fall  into  this 
category,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  is  thus  much 
too  high  a  price  to  pay,  no  matter  how 
dramatic  its  symbolic  impact  is  or  might 
have  been. 

Finally,  the  administration's  credibility 
has  received  another  devastating  blow. 
The  resumption  of  the  bombing  was  not 
accurately  explained  initially  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen,  either  in  its  scope  or 
in  its  motivation.  Most  congressional 
leaders  were  not  consulted  in  ad\'ance  on 
the  plans,  although  the  administration 
has  pledged  to  collaborate  more  closely 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  status  of 
nuclear  parity,  or  whatever  one  wishes  to 
describe  the  current  superpower  stra- 
tegic standoff  to  be,  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  evolved.  How  stable  it  may 
prove  to  be  in  terms  of  nuclear  power 
balance  and  imbalance  remains  to  be 
seen.  However,  the  new  status  cannot  be 
ignored  and  national  security  implica- 
tion must  be  reexamined  in  light  of  it. 
Obviously,  the  new  circumstance  of  a 
strengthened  nuclear  umbrella  over  both 
East  and  West  implies  that  violence  on  a 
conventional  scale  can  be  escalated  con- 
siderably by  both  nuclear  and  normu- 
clear  states  without  imdue  fear  of  pre- 
cipitating a  nuclear  holocaust.  It  also 
seems  Ukely  to  heighten  the  importance 
of  truly  tactical,  that  is.  relatively  clean 
and  low  yield,  nuclear  weapons.  Some 
thoughts  on  the  subject  are  contained  in 
the  following  column  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  November  15: 

Solving  an  Ugly  Dilemma 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Paris. — The  greatest  lesson  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  that  America  still  has  many  commit- 
ments abroad  and  still  reUlns  foreign  policy 
alms  that  can  no  longer  be  maintained  by 
the  kind  of  military  establishment,  strategy 
or  network  of  alliances  now  employed. 

This  is  quite  clearly  emphasized  In  the 
diminishing  power  of  NATO  vls-a-vls  Its  po- 
tential adversaries  and  also  In  growing  pres- 
sure by  U.S.  opinion  to  reduce  forces  abroad, 
not  only  In  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea 
but  also  In  Europe. 

It  has  been  reported  widely  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  will  soon  set  new 
levels  for  U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  Obviously 
any  revisions  will  be  down,  not  up.  Since  the 
days  of  President  Kennedy,  America  has  ex- 
pressed disappointment  with  allied  efforts  to 
assvime  a  larger  share  of  the  burden. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  for  the  simple 
reason  that  European  opinion  is  even  more 
reluctant  than  its  American  equivalent  to 
pull  In  its  belt  and  protect  the  West  against 
a  war  that,  it  firmly  believes,  will  never  come. 
The  flexible  response  strategy  worked  out 
by  the  Kennedy  Administration  has  been 
less  successful  than  the  massive  retaliation 
strategy  worked  out  by  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration because,  while  both  achieved 
their  ultimate  goal  of  deterring  major  con- 
flict, the  former  failed  In  Its  avowed  purpose 
of  being  able  to  win  a  limited  war. 

As  In  Korea,  when  we  became  involved  In 
1950  but  had  the  highly  useful  umbrella  of 
U.N.  participation,  we  again  became  directly 
Involved  in  Vietnam— this  time  alone.  More- 
over, the  avowed  objective  of  holding  a  suf- 
ficient conventional  force  to  do  the  Job  effec- 
tively was  not  achieved. 

Prof.  Robert  Lawrence  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  former  Defense  Department  con- 
sultant, points  out  in  a  study  scheduled  for 
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"We  [the  U.S.A.1  will  either  have 

Increase   qualitatively  our  ability  to  re- 

to  local  threats,  or  In  the  future  we 

have  to  see  a  substantial  reduction  In 

commitments   and   Influence   over   the 

coufse  of  events. 

the  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  we  certainly 
1  .ot  propose  to  fight  a  large-scale  conven- 
tlorfel  war  with  China.  Yet  the  abUlty  to  en- 
Chinese  military  forces  successfully  may 
sine  qua  non  of  deterrence  and  stability 
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is  an  old  axiom  that  one  can  only  hope 
preserve  peace  by  being  ready  to  defend  It. 
nuclear  holocaust  cannot  be  war- 
ed by  any  conceivable  excuse.  But  this 
not  prevented  the  Idnd  of  limited  war 
Kennedy's  strategy  hoped  to  be  able  to 
and  win. 
Hbwever.  the  United  States  has  proved  un- 
abU  to  meet  this  kind  of  challenge.  Limited 
con  mitments  to  conventional  defense  are 
seei  as  increasingly  outmoded,  and  yet  total 
war  'are  Is  a  dreadful  absurdity  that  cannot 
be  I  ontemplated  except  as  the  ultimate  de- 
teri  snt  only  a  superpower  can  afford  to  have 
and  no  one  can  a^ord  to  use. 

C  jnsequently,  the  search  focuses  on  a 
thiijd  solution — between  impossible  nuclear 
ter  and  unsuccessful  conventional  war- 
The  answer  may  well  lie  in  the  field  of 
tactical  atomic  weapons.  This  is  not 
mednt  to  Include  those  devices  now  loosely 
calltd  tactical  whose  destructive  power,  al- 
tho  igh  Immensely  smaller  than  that  of  the 
(  ailed  strategic  weapons,  is  often  measured 
1  ilotons,  although  not  megatons. 
B  Bsearch  now  proceeds  in  purely  fission 
whose  explosive  potential  can  be 
reckoned  in  tons,  not  kilotons.  and  Is  corn- 
par  ible  to  large  conventional  bombs.  Their 
shoft-Uved  radiation  effects  could  destroy  an 
s  troops  without  causing  unacceptable 
In  cities  or  other  areas, 
second  research  endeavor  concerns  what 
variously  called  "fusion-enhanced  radla- 
i"  or  "neutron"'  warheads  with  relatively 
lovi^r  blast  and  heat  collateral  effects  than 
of  existing  atomic  weapKins  Experts 
that  such  arms  could  be  employed 
with  sufficient  precision  to  avoid  even  so  large 
collateral  effect  on  areas  attacked  as  on 
damaged  by  conventional  American 
boi^bing  of  North  Vietnam. 

"W^e  argument  is  that  democratic  societies 
no  longer  limit  themselves  to  weapons 
to  be  outmoded  but  must  find  new 
whose  power  Is  not  wholly  unrestricted, 
to  the  extent  of  the  so-called  tactical 
riombs  in  today's  arsenals.  There  appears 
>e  no  other  middle  road  between  suplne- 
and  suicide, 
ijawrence     writes:     "Minor    powers    have 
an  ability  to  frustrate  U.S.  conven- 
tional capabilities."  Much  earlier  Bismarck 
"We  live  in  a  wondrous  time  In  which 
strong  is  weak  because  of  his  moral  scru- 
and  the  weak  grows  strong  because  of 
audacity." 
dismarck    resolved    this    by    abandoning 
mo|:al  scruples.  There  must  be  another  Amer- 
approach   to   the   problem.   This  is  by 
demising   an   arsenal   of   adequately   limited 
str  :ngth  to  make   up  for  the  deficiency  in 
conventional  forces  its  own  political  system 
to  provide.  The  dilemma  facing  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  today  is  ugly  and 
jleasant  even  to  discuss,  but  it  must  be 
ved. 
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TP  ADE  CURB  SEEN  PERIL  TO  PORT 


n.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

At.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  the  trade  bill  last 
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week,  I  referred  to  the  approximately 
4  million  American  jobs  attributable  to 
total  U.S.  exports — far  more  than  are 
threatened  by  imports.  According  to 
available  estimates,  one  out  of  every  four 
people  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area  earns  his  livelihood  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade. 

Evidently,  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
officials  share  my  concern  that  the  bill 
recently  passed  by  this  body  may,  if  en- 
acted, result  in  a  staggering  decline  in 
business  for  the  port,  which  handled 
close  to  $1  billion  worth  of  textile  and 
footwear  products  alone  during  the  past 
year.  According  to  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Shipping  Association,  passage 
of  a  restrictive  trade  measure  would  be 
a  calamity  for  the  Port  of  New  York,  as 
it  will  drastically  reduce  employment 
and  activity  on  the  New  York-Newark 
waterfront. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  from  the  Newark 
Sunday  News  of  November  22,  1970,  en- 
titled: "Trade  Curb  Seen  Peril  to  Port," 
by  Barbara  Spector: 

Trade   Curb  Seen  Peril  to   Port 
(By  Barbara  Spector) 

Textiles  and  footwear  are  vital  Imports  for 
the  Port  of  New  York  and  close  to  $1  billion 
worth  of  uhe  two  commodities  were  handled 
a,t  the  harbor  last  year. 

It  is  staggering  figures  such  as  this  that 
have  aroused  the  concern  of  shipping  and 
port  experts  on  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  including  the  burgeon- 
ing New  Jersey  side,  of  the  proposed  Import 
quota  bill,  now  awaiting  Senate  action. 

The  bill  passed  comfortably  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  despite  much  opposition. 
But,  a  tough  fight  is  anticipated  In  the 
Senate. 

Particularly  concerned  are  the  shipping 
companies,  many  of  which  are  operating  at  a 
big  loss  this  year.  They  fear  fewer  imports 
could  result  in  fewer  exports,  as  a  retaliatory 
measure,  and  ultimately  less  cargo  and  less 
business  for  their  ships. 

SEES    CALAMITY 

Passage  of  the  measure  would  be  "a 
calamity"  for  the  Port  of  New  York,  said 
John  M.  Will,  president  of  the  New  York 
Shipping  Association,  which  represents  126 
foreign  and  Americtm  steamship  companies 
and  waterfront  employers  at  the  harbor. 

A  retired  admiral,  Will  is  also  president  of 
the   Italy-America   Chamber    of    Commerce. 

He  said  threatened  retaliation  by  coun- 
tries whose  exports  to  the  United  States  will 
be  limited  by  the  proposed  quota  bill,  "will 
have  an  over-all  effect  on  foreign  trade  .  .  . 
will  reduce  employment  and  activity  on  the 
New    York-Newark    waterfront." 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  of 
which  Will  is  board  chairman,  la  one  of 
many  shipping  lines  reporting  losses  cur- 
rently. Others  Include  Moore-McCormack 
and  U.S.  Lines. 

The  Import  quota  system  would  Initially 
limit  the  import  of  textiles  and  shoes  to  the 
average  amount  received  In  1967,  1968  and 
1969.  It  could  spread  to  other  products. 

TEXTLLE    IMPORTS 

In  1969,  the  Port  of  New  York  handled 
266,554  tons  of  textiles  valued  at  $768.3  mil- 
lion. The  imports  Included  clothing,  yarn, 
rugs  and  tapestries. 

The  1968  total  was  276,900  tons  valued  at 
$735.6  minion  and  In  1967,  244.100  tons 
valued  at  $603.7  million. 

The  average  for  the  three  years  as  pre- 
scribed by  quota  bUl,  would  be  262,518  tons 
for  1971 — less  than  the  total  imponed  in 
1968  and  1969.  The  quotas  are  based  on  a 
national  picture,  but  local  statistics  provide 
an  indication  of  how  it  might  go. 
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Imported  shoes  amounted  to  60,660  tons  In 
1969,  worth  $160.8  million;  64,000  tons  in 
1968,  worth  $160  million,  and  54,000  tons 
in  1967,  worth  $119  million.  The  three-year 
average  is  59,553  tons,  again  less  than  the 
Import  totals  in  1968  and  1969. 

Austin  Tobin,  executive  director  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which  promotes 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  harbor,  termed 
Import  quota  legislation,  the  Trade  Act  of 
19'70,  as  "ill-conceived  and  disastrous." 

IMPORTS   IMPORTANT 

"The  Importance  of  the  flow  of  overseas 
commerce  to  the  Port  of  New  York  cannot  be 
overemphasized,"  he  said  In  a  letter  to  the 
lawmakers. 

"It  provides  the  basis  for  the  livelihood  of 
an  estimated  one  out  of  every  four  persons 
who  live  in  the  New  Jersey-New  York  metro- 
politan area.  If  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  becomes 
law,  the  Port  of  New  York  will  encounter 
reductions  In  the  movement  of  goods  caused 
initially  by  the  quotas  themselves  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  retaliatory  actions  of  other 
nations,"  Tobln  added. 

In  urging  rejection  of  the  legislation, 
Tobin  said  Its  enactment  "will  further  de- 
press economic  activity  at  the  blstate  port  by 
eroding  the  real  size  of  the  workers'  pay- 
checks through  inflation  fed  by  reduced  mar- 
ket pressures  for  lower  prices." 

Proponents  of  proposed  mandatory  quota 
legislation  said  it  will  reverse  a  Job  decline 
In  the  U.S.  textile  and  shoe  industries  and 
force  foreign  competitors  to  negotiate  volun- 
tary Import  curbs. 

Its  opponents  basically  fear  a  world  trade 
war  and  a  rise  in  price  for  the  two  commodi- 
ties— possibly  $3.7  billion  by  1975. 

Clifford  O'Hara  of  the  N.Y.  Port  Authority 
represented  the  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  in  the  fight  against  the  measure. 
The  association  represents  80  American  ports 
which  have  invested  billions  of  dollars  In 
new  facilities  and  don't  want  to  see  them 
idle. 

He  estimated  nearly  two  million  people 
have  jobs  directly  involved  with  foreign  trade 
and  their  employment  could  be  cut  if  Import 
restrictions  are  imposed. 

Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association,  a 
union  that  has  been  growing  in  Port  New- 
ark along  with  the  marine  terminal  there, 
said  his  men  would  be  hard  hit  If  cargo 
amounts  dropped. 

"All  the  new  ships  In  the  world  are  not 
going  to  help  our  commerce  and  Industry,  11 
we  don't  get  the  cargo.  My  men  load  and  un- 
load wherever  It  comes  from.  It's  just  that 
the  more  we  have,  the  better  off  I  am,"  he 
added. 


ADDRESS   BY   BRIG.    GEN.   ROSS  K. 
CONDIT,  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  the 
ceremonies  conducted  at  Staunton,  Va.. 
in  my  congressional  district,  this  past  No- 
vember 11,  which  marked  not  only 
Armistice  Day  but  Veterans  Day,  was  an 
address  at  the  Thomas  Howie  National 
Guard  Armory  by  Ross  R.  Condit,  Jr.,  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

General  Condit  commands  the  U.S. 
Army  Combat  Developments  Command, 
Combat  Service  Support  Group,  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va.  This  distinguished  officer  in  his 
remarks  on  that  occasion  made,  I  think, 
a  scholarly  and  realistic  sissessment  of 
the  meaning  of  Veterans  Day  in  relation 
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to  America's  role  in  the  world  today,  par- 
ticularly as  to  our  national  security  re- 
quirements to  preserve  not  only  our  own 
freedom  but  the  freedom  of  others  faced 
with  aggression. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  House  the 
address  of  General  Condit,  as  follows: 
Address  by  Bric.  Gen.  Ross  R.  Condtt,  Jr. 

Mayor  Parrler,  Representative  Marsh,  Co- 
lonel Barfoot,  distinguished  guests,  cadets, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  your  cordial  invitation 
to  participate  in  this  morning's  activities  and 
to  speak  to  you  this  Veterans  Day  Is  deeply 
appreciated.  In  these  times  when  protest 
marches  are  so  much  In  evidence,  it  is  heart- 
warming to  Join  in  a  ceremony  Honoring  an 
American  institution. 

Believe  me,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  in 
this  atmosphere  of  goodwill  and  esteem  for 
men  and  women  who  make  up  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  society — our  veterans.  It  is  a 
privilege  also  to  share  your  pride  in  your  gra- 
cious and  lovely  city  and  In  its  distinguished 
contributions  to  our  nation.  I  am  well  aware 
that  Staunton  Is  not  only  the  birthplace  of  a 
beloved  American  president,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
but  it  is  also  the  birthplace  of  the  city  man- 
ager form  of  government,  so  widely  adopted 
throughout  America.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  I  feel  honored  to  address  an  assembly  of 
fellow-Americans  with  such  a  rich  heritage? 

Let  me  begin  with  an  anecdote — 

A  newsman  in  Vietnam  who  was  present 
at  Khe  Sanh  during  the  bitter  fighting  which 
took  place  there  in  1968,  returned  to  that 
battlefield  at  a  later  date  to  do  a  follow-up 
story.  As  he  strolled  through  the  now-empty 
bunkers  and  fortifications,  reminiscing  about 
the  people  and  events  of  the  past,  he  came 
across  an  empty  C-ration  box  on  which  one 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Khe  Sanh  had  writ- 
ten: 

"For  those  who  fight  it,  life  has  a  special 
flavor  the  protected  will  never  know." 

These  simple  words,  perhaps,  best  express 
the  feelings  of  the  long  line  of  citizen  sol- 
diers we  honor  today  .  .  .  the  American  vet- 
eran. 

Today's  veterans,  like  their  comrades  In 
arms  of  past  conflicts,  know  only  too  well 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  these  words.  For 
it  has  been  their  sacrifice  and  their  service 
in  the  interest  of  free  mankind  which  have 
kept  this  country  free  and  protected.  We 
have  been  the  land  of  the  free  only  because 
we  have  been  the  home  of  the  brave  such  as 
personified  In  Colonel  Barfoot,  a  distin- 
guished soldier  and  winner  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  Sir,  I  salute  you. 

As  we  take  time  from  our  dally  routine  to 
observe  this  special  day,  we  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  look  more  closely  at  this 
particular  group  of  our  fellow  citizens.  One 
out  of  every  eight  Americans  Is  a  veteran  of 
wartime  military  service.  They  are  a  cross 
section  of  the  Nation  and  are  represented 
by  both  sexes.  They  are  found  In  every  oc- 
cupation, In  every  walk  of  life  and  at  every 
level  of  responsible  service  to  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours. 

Although  their  average  age  as  a  group  is  a 
little  over  44  years,  their  individual  ages  are 
representative  of  those  periods  In  our  history 
where  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
sought  by  violence  to  crush  the  hopes,  dreams 
and  aspirations  of   free  men. 

It  was  more  than  50  years  ago,  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  set  aside  November  11  as  a  day 
for  American  citizens  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  had  so  recently  fought  the  "war  to  end 
wars."  The  veteran  of  that  war  .  .  .  World 
War  I  .  .  .  came  home  as  a  hero  with  a 
sense  of  well  being  and  satisfaction.  Be- 
cause he  felt  that  he  had  participated  in  a 
crusade  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, he  had  placed  his  life  on  the  line  to 
Insure  that  his  sons  and  generations  yet  un- 
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born  would  not  have  to  bear  arms  against 
aggression  and  tyranny.  In  the  yeais  follow- 
ing the  war,  he  was  revered  and  honored 
and  his  deeds  of  bravery  and  valor  were 
widely  acclaimed.  This  was  a  just  and  fitting 
tribute  to  that  generation  of  warriors;  citi- 
zens and  free  men  fighting  for  freedom  Itself. 
But  we  ail  know  from  subsequent  events 
of  history,  despite  the  gallant  motives  and 
well-iatentioued  enthusiasm  of  the  veterans 
of  that  era,  their  dreams,  ambitions  and  exer- 
tions were  shattered  in  the  twisted  steel  and 
gutted  ruins  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  that  Sunday 
in  December  1941. 

The  veteran  who  emerged  from  World  War 
II  was  cifferent  from  his  counterpart  of 
World  War  I  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  United  States 
was  different  from  what  It  had  been  in 
1918.  In  the  process  of  fighting  in  the  years 
1939  to  1945,  the  whole  globe  had  changed. 
Entire  nations  had  ceased  to  exist,  while 
many  new  countries  had  been  born.  At  war's 
end  we  emerged  as  a  major  world  power, 
pledged  to  defend  fr^eciom  and  liberty  In  a 
world  which  had  been  divided  by  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  Communi_.m.  Enemies  became 
friends — aUles,  questionable  friends  if  not 
enemies. 

This  fact  was  forcibly  driven  home  In 
June  1950,  when  the  Iron  Curtain  parted  in 
Korea,  and  the  North  Korean  army  spilled 
into  the  heartland  of  South  Korea.  The 
United  States  responded  to  that  beleaguered 
country's  call  for  help  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  American  veterans  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  parable — "If  your  neighbor  comes 
to  yoii  in  the  night,  help  him,  even  though 
reluctantly".  Our  neighbor,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  asked  for  help  and  the  U.S.  came  to 
their  assistance. 

By  the  time  the  fighting  stopped,  the 
American  veteran  had  become  a  mixed  lot. 
For  some,  it  was  their  third  war;  for  many 
others,  it  was  their  second;  while  a  larger 
group  received  their  "baptism  of  fire". 

As  the  Korean  war  subsided,  American 
youth  became  veterans  of  still  another  war 
...  a  war  of  Ideology  ...  a  war  of  threat 
and  counterthreat  ...  a  war  of  impending 
destruction  of  whole  civilizations  ...  a  cold 
war  that  could  turn  hot  at  the  push  of  a 
button. 

While  the  temperature  of  the  cold  war 
vacillated,  the  bamboo  curtain  was  raised 
in  Vietnam,  and  American  troops  were  again 
locked  in  combat  agai-st  a  ruthless  enemy 
who  by  terrorism,  subversion  and  force  of 
arms  was  trying  to  strangle  an  infant  na- 
tion— again  a  neighbor  asked  for  help,  and 
the  United  States,  rightly  so,  went  to  her 
neighbor's  assistance. 

Once  again,  American  fighting  men  are 
returning  to  society  as  veterans.  They  ex- 
hibit many  of  the  same  subtle  differences 
which  have  characterized  other  veterans. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  a  rather  unique  fraternity  .  .  .  that 
they  have  been  privileged  to  serve  .  .  . 
that  their  exercise  of  citizenship  was  given 
in  full  measure.  They  know,  as  only  vet- 
erans can  know,  that  each  battle,  each  cam- 
paign, or  each  war  Is  its  own  private  hell  for 
the  man  who  fought  it. 

For  the  "doughboy"  of  the  AEF,  his  agony 
at  Belleau  Wood  has  little  relevance  to  the 
"G.I."  who  froze  in  a  fog-shrouded  foxhole 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  For  both  of 
them,  there  is  little  relevance  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  man  who  fought  off  an 
enemy  assault  on  bloody  Pork  Chop  Hill  and 
the  exploits  of  all  three  have  even  less  sig- 
nificance to  the  soldiers  who  beat  off  a  Viet 
Cong  sapper  attack  at  some  obscure  and  re- 
mote fire  base. 

In  each  situation,  even  though  identified 
with  a  particular  group,  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned participated  In  their  own  singular, 
distinctive  and  personal  war.  Each  and  every 
participant  had  his  own  moment  of  truth. 
For  some  it  was  an  event  which  spanned  a 
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sliort  period  of  time,  for  others  Its  length 
and  intensity  could  never  be  measured,  while 
for  some  it  would  be  for  eternity. 

WhUe  their  views  about  the  war  they 
fought  may  differ  from  another's  experiences. 
all  our  veterans  share  many  things  in  com- 
mon, chief  among  these  common  bonds  is 
their  abhorrence  of  war  axid  its  destruction 
and  desolation.  In  these  troubled  times,  when 
men  of  reason  everywhere  are  desperately 
seeking  peace,  it  is  the  American  veteran  who 
most  sincerely  supports  that  quest,  for  he 
has  seen  the  ravages  of  war  and  its  afier- 
math.  But  our  veterans  know  that  peace  can 
only  be  preserved  when  a  country  Is  strong 
enough  to  defend  their  right  to  peace.  They, 
more  than  anyone,  are  aware  of  the  need  of 
continued  vigilance  and  preparedness  which 
would  ensure  that  no  foreign  p>ower  dared  to 
encroach  upon  our  desires  for  peace,  freedom 
and  liberty.  Daniel  Webster  underscored  this 
when  he  said: 

"God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love 
it,  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend 
it." 

Our  veterans  of  all  wars  are  similar  in 
yet  another  way.  Ever  since  our  very  humble 
beginning  as  a  Nation,  we  have  depended  on 
our  armed  forces  for  protection  when  our 
birthright  has  been  threatened.  And  In  all 
our  history,  these  gallant  men  have  responded 
magnificeutly.  The  most  unique  feature  of 
their  service  lies  In  the  fact  that  since  the 
d.-\ys  of  the  continental  army  our  service- 
men have  left  home  and  health  In  their  coun- 
try's uniform  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
might  not  agree  with  all  facets  of  national 
policies.  Their  military  service  has  not  merely 
been  an  act  of  fulfilling  their  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen. ...  It  has  been  an  act  of  faith.  .  .  . 
Faith  m  what  they  are  doing.  .  .  .  That,  fun- 
damentally. It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In 
every  war  in  our  long  history  it  has  been  the 
efforts  of  men  and  women  such  as  those  we 
honor  today  which  have  guaranteed  the  free- 
doms and  safety  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
British  philosopher  John  Stuart  MUl  viewed 
It  this  way. 

"War  Is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things;  the  decayed  and  degraded  state 
of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
that  nothing  is  worth  war  is  much  worse.  A 
man  who  has  nothing  for  which  he  Is  willing 
to  fight;  nothing  he  cares  more  about  'han 
his  own  personal  safety;  is  a  miserable  crea- 
ture who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  unless 
made  and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better 
men  than  himself." 

There  we  some  In  our  country  today  who 
do  not  understand  this  precept,  or,  under- 
standing it,  choose  to  Ignore  it.  There  are 
some  who  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  freedom — 
the  right  to  dissent,  the  right  to  protest — 
but  are  not  willing  to  fight  to  retain  that 
freedom,  and  would  enslave  those  who  are 
willing  to  flght. 

There  are  those  who  say  "disarm."  "Let 
the  United  Slates  set  the  pattern — others 
will  follow."  This  in  plain  language  is  "hog- 
wash."  If  we  were  to  completely  disarm  we 
would  be  a  sitting  duck  for  aggressors.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  if  we  were  to  render 
ourselves  militarily  helpless,  there  are  forces 
outside  the  United  States  who  would 
promptly  move  in  on  us.  History  has  proven, 
time  and  again,  the  logic  of  this  thinking. 
We  are  prosperous  enough  to  support  a  nec- 
essary defense,  and  thank  God,  we  have 
those  willing  to  maintain  it.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  could  turn  weapons  into 
plowshares.  We  aren't  ready  for  that  yet. 

For  Chose  of  you  assembled  here  today, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  free- 
doms so  arduously  defended  by  our  veterans. 
.  .  .  Let  us  now  exercise  our  responsibility 
by  extending  our  gratitude  to  these  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  have  done  so  much  la 
service  to  their  country,  but  let's  not  dis- 
honor them  by  giving  In  to  forces  which 
would  destroy  our  feedom. 
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V)  e   are   blessed   that    we   have   had.    and 
continue  to  have,  men  and  women  of  cour- 
convlctlon  and  bravery,  willing  to  en- 
privation,  hardship,  danger  and  even 
deatti  in  the  quest  of  freedom,  Justice  and 
for  all  mankind.  It  is  only  fitting  on 
day  .  .  .  Veterans    Day    1970  .  .  .  that 
I  iffer  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  our  veterans 
because  .  .  .  blessed    are    they  .  .  .  for 
are  the  peacemakers. 
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Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 


.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  H.R.  15073  last 
moAth  dealing  with  foreign  bank  ac- 
couits  and  foreign  financial  transac- 
tions by  Americans,  the  conference  bill 
included  in  the  legislation  an  amend- 
mei  t  to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  credit  cards 
and  a  new  title  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Pro  ;ection  Act  to  apply  to  credit  report- 
ing bureaus.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon  on  October  26  as 
Put  lie  Law  91-508. 

TDday,  less  than  a  month  later,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\  e  System  has  Issued  a  proposed 
am(ndment  to  Regulation  Z — the  regu- 
lati  )n  which  implements  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act — to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  :;ongress  in  Public  Law  91-508  on 
cre<Jit  cards. 

commend  the  Federal  Reserve  for 
its  trompt  action  in  drafting  a  proposed 
regi  ilation  and  offering  it  for  comment 
and  critical  review  by  the  businesses 
whlfch  will  be  covered  under  the  new  law 
by  the  consumers  who  also  have  a 
stake  in  this  issue. 


THE   FED'S   GOOD   RECOSO   ON   TRUTH   IN   LENDING 

I  have  said  many  times  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  the  past  2  years  as  a  consumer 
age  icy  of  the  Government  in  its  work 
he  issuance  of  all  regulations  under 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  title  I  of  the 
Corfeumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968, 
Pubfcic  Law  90-321.  The  basic  law  was 
ted  in  May  1968.  Late  in  1968,  the 
Reserve  issued  for  comment  its 
t  of  the  historic  Regulation  Z,  and 
before  the  July  1,  1969.  effective 
of  truth  in  lending,  it  provided  busi- 
with  excellent  guidance  in  comply- 
with  the  new  and  far-reaching  Truth 
4ending  Act. 

has    not    had    equal    leadtime    in 

to  prepare  its  credit  card  regula- 

because  one  of  the  most  significant 

par^  of  the  new  credit  card  law,  lim- 

the   liability   of   a   cardholder   to 

$50  for  the  imauthorized  ase  of  a 

.  takes  effect  January  24,  1971.  only 

lays  after  enactment  of  Public  Law 

(08  on  October  26. 

r.    Speaker,    because   of   the   wide- 
I  ad  interest  in  this  issue,  as  reflectsd 
he  many,  many  letters  Members  of 
ress  have  received  in  recent  years 
coniplaining   about   the   distribution  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

imsolicited  credit  cards  and  the  poten- 
tial liability  of  individuals  for  large  debts 
charged  to  their  names  through  use  of 
stolen  or  intercepted  credit  cards,  I  am 
sure  the  Members  will  want  to  review 
the  proposed  credit  card  liability 
amendment  just  issued  today  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  Regulation  Z.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  intended  to  be- 
come effective  January  24,  1971 — the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  liability  section  of  the 
new  law.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  in- 
vited comments  on  this-proposed  regula- 
tion up  to  December  28. 

Without  having  an  opportunity  my- 
self to  study  the  proposed  regulation  in 
detail,  I  want  to  repeat  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Federal  Reserve  for  acting 
so  promptly  in  this  matter,  and  getting 
its  draft  of  the  regulation  out  to  the 
public  for  full  study  and  review  well  be- 
fore it  is  to  take  effect. 

The  press  release  of  the  Board  an- 
nouncing the  proposed  amendment,  and 
the  text  of  the  amendment  itself, 
follow : 

Text  of  Proposed  Amendment  to 

REGtJLATION     Z 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  today  issued  for  comment  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  its  Truth  In  Lending 
Regulation  Z  to  implement  credit  card  leg- 
islation recently  enacted  by  Congress.  Com- 
ments should  be  submitted  to  the  Board  no 
later  than  December  28. 

The  proposed  amendment,  in  the  form  of 
an  addition  to  Regulation  Z.  Implements 
Title  V  of  an  Act  (Public  Law  91-608)  that 
was  signed  last  October  26  and  relates  to 
bank  records  and  foreign  transactions,  credit 
cards,  and  consumer  credit  reporting.  The 
credit  card  portion  of  the  Act  prohibits  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  cards  and  generally 
sets  a  $50  limit  on  a  cardholder's  liability  for 
unauthorized  use  of  a  credit  card. 

That  portion  of  the  Act  prohibiting  mail- 
ings of  unsolicited  cards  was  effective  im- 
mediately, while  the  section  relating  to  limits 
on  liability  becomes  effective  on  January 
24,  1971. 

As  proposed,  the  amendment  would  incor- 
porate the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  would: 

1.  Generally  permit  a  creditor  to  send  a  re- 
newal for  a  credit  card  If  the  original  card 
had  been  requested  or  used. 

2.  Specify  that  the  method  of  Identification 
for  a  cardholder  under  the  liability  section 
must  be  by  signature,  photograph  or  finger- 
print on  the  card,  or  by  electronic  or  mechan- 
ical confirmation. 

3.  Contain  a  model  notice  form  for  the  card 
Issuer  to  use  in  advising  a  customer  of  his 
potential  liability  for  unauthorized  use. 

4.  Spxeclfy  that  notice  of  a  lost  or  stolen 
card  may  be  given  by  the  cardholder  by  tele- 
phone, letter,  telegram,  radiogram,  cable- 
gram or  other  written  communication.  The 
regulation  would  also  provide  that  notice 
shall  be  considered  given  at  the  time  of  mail- 
ing, at  the  time  of  filing  for  transmission 
in  the  case  of  a  telegram,  radiogram  or 
cablegram,  or  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the 
card  l.ssuer  for  other  written  notice. 

5.  Require  card  issuers  to  retain  records 
of  requests  for  cards,  including  oral  requests, 
for  at  least  two  years.  This  is  similar  to  an 
existing  requirement  In  Regulation  Z  relat- 
ing to  retention  of  disclosure  records. 

I  Federal  Rfserve  System,  12  CPR  Part  226 — 

Reg.  Z] 

TntrrH  in  Lending:  Credit  Cards — Issuance 

and   Liability 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1601),  as 
amcnd'-d  by  Public  Law  91-508,  October  26, 
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1970,  the  Board  of  Governors  proposes  to 
amend  Part  226  by  adding  %  226.13  as  follows: 
{  226.13  Credit  Cards — Issuance  and  Liability 

(a)  Supplemental  definitions  applicable  to 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  definitions  set 
forth  in  §  226.2,  as  applicable,  the  following 
definitions  apply  to  this  section : 

(1)  "Accepted  credit  card"  means  any 
credit  card  which  the  cardholder  has  re- 
quested or  applied  for  and  received,  or  has 
signed,  or  has  used,  or  has  authorized  another 
person  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  labor,  or  services  on  credit. 
Any  credit  card  issued  in  renewal  of,  or  In 
suljstitution  for,  an  accepted  credit  card  be- 
comes an  accepted  credit  card  when  received 
by  the  cardholder. 

(2)  "Adequate  notice"  means  a  printed  no- 
tice to  a  cardholder  which  sets  forth  the 
pertinent  facts  clearly  and  conspicuously  so 
that  a  person  against  whom  it  is  to  operate 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  noticed 
It  and  understood  its  meaning. 

(3)  "Card  issuer"  means  any  person  who 
Issues  a  credit  card,  or  the  agent  of  such 
person  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  such  card. 

(4)  "Cardholder"  means  any  person  to 
whom  a  credit  card  is  Issued  and  any  person 
who  has  agreed  with  the  card  Issuer  to  pay 
obligations  arising  from  the  issuance  of  a 
credit  card  to  another  person. 

(5)  "Credit"  means  the  right  granted  by  a 
card  issuer  to  a  cardholder  to  defer  payment 
of  debt,  incur  debt  and  defer  its  payment, 
or  purchase  property  or  services  and  defer 
payment  therefor. 

(6)  "Credit  card"  means  any  card,  plate, 
coupon,  coupon  book,  or  other  credit  device 
existing  or  created  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing money,  property,  labor,  or  services  on 
credit. 

(7)  "Unauthorized  use"  means  the  use  of 
a  credit  card  by  a  person  other  than  the  card- 
holder 

(i)  who  does  not  have  actual,  implied  or 
apparent  authority  for  such  use,  or 

(11)  who  has  only  apparent  authority  for 
such  use  If  the  cardholder  receives  no  benefit 
from  the  use. 

(b)  Issuance  of  credit  cards.  No  credit  card 
shall  be  issued  except: 

( 1 )  In  response  to  a  request  or  application 
therefor,  or 

(2)  As  a  renewal  of,  or  in  substitution  for, 
an  accepted  credit  card. 

(c)  Liability  of  cardholder.  A  cardholder 
shall  be  liable  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
a  credit  card  only  if, 

(1)  The  credit  card  Is  an  accepted  credit 
card; 

(2)  Such  liability  Is  not  in  excess  of  $50; 

(3)  The  card  issuer  has  given  adequate  no- 
tice to  the  cardholder  of  the  potential  li- 
ability for  unauthorized  use; 

(4)  The  card  issuer  has  provided  the 
cardholder  with  an  addressed  notification  re- 
quiring no  postage  to  be  paid  by  the  card- 
holder to  be  mailed  by  the  cardholder  in  the 
event  of  the  loss,  theft,  or  possible  unau- 
thorized  use  of   the   credit   card;    and 

(5)  The  unauthorized  use  occurs  before  the 
cardholder  has  notified  the  card  Issuer  that 
an  unauthorized  use  of  the  credit  card  has 
occurred  or  may  occur  as  the  result  of  loss, 
theft,  or  other  occurrence. 

(d)  Other  conditions  of  liability.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section,  no  cardholder  shall  be 
liable  for  the  unauthorized  use  of  any  credit 
card  which  was  issued  on  or  after  January 
24,  1971,  and,  after  January  24,  1972,  no  card- 
holder shall  be  liable  for  the  unaurhoriEed 
use  of  any  credit  card  regardless  of  the  date 
of  its  issuance,  unless: 

(1)  The  conditions  of  liability  specified 
under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  are  mot; 
and 

(2)  The  card  Issuer  has  provided  a  method 
whereby  a  cardholder  can  be  identified  by 
signature,  photograph,  or  fingerprint  on  the 
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credit  card  or  by  electronic  or  mechanical 
confirmation. 

(e)  Notice  to  cardholder.  The  notice  to 
cardholder  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)(3)  of 
this  section  may  be  given  by  printing  the 
notice  on  the  credit  card,  on  the  periodic 
statement  of  account,  or  on  the  statement 
required  under  paragraph  (a)  of  section 
226.7.  or  by  any  other  means  reasonably  as- 
suring the  receipt  thereof  by  the  cardholder. 
An  acceptable  form  of  notice  should  read 
substantially  as  follows,  but  It  may  include 
any  additional  information  which  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"You  may  be  liable  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  your  credit  card  (or  other  term  which 
describes  the  credit  device).  You  will  not  be 
liable  for  unauthorized  use  which  occurs 
after  you  notify  [name  of  card  issuer  or  his 
designee]  at  [address |  orally  or  in  writing 
of  loss,  theft,  or  possible  unauthorized  use. 
In  any  case  liability  shall  not  exceed  [in- 
sert— $50.00  or  any  lesser  amount  under  other 
applicable  law  or  under  any  agreement  with 
the  cardholder]." 

(f)  Notice  to  card  issuer.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  cardholder  notifies  a  card 
issuer  by  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably required  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  to  provide  the  card  issuer  with  the 
pert.nent  information  with  respect  to  such 
loss,  theft,  or  other  unauthorized  use  of  any 
credit  card,  whether  or  not  any  particular 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  card  issuer 
does,  in  fact,  receive  such  notice  or  infor- 
mation. Irrespective  of  the  form  of  notice 
provided  under  paragraph  (c)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, at  the  option  of  the  cardholder  such 
notice  may  be  given  to  the  card  issuer  or 
his  designee  by  telephone  or  by  letter,  tele- 
gram, radiogram,  cablegram,  or  other  written 
communication  which  sets  forth  the  perti- 
nent information.  Notice  by  mail  shall  be 
considered  given  at  the  time  of  mailing;  no- 
tice by  telegram,  radiogram,  cablegram,  or 
other  such  communication  shall  be  consid- 
ered given  at  the  time  of  filing  for  transmis- 
sion, and  notice  by  other  writing  shall  be 
considered  given  at  the  time  of  delivery  to 
the  card  issuer. 

(g)  Preservation  of  records.  A  card  Issuer 
shall  preserve  evidence  of  a  request  or  ap- 
plication for  a  credit  card  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  re- 
quest. A  written  notation  of  the  date,  name 
of  applicant,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
request  was  received  will  serve  as  evidence 
when  such  request  is  not  made  in  writing. 

(h)  Action  to  enforce  liability.  In  any  ac- 
tion by  a  card  issuer  to  enforce  liability  for 
the  use  of  a  credit  card,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  card  issuer  to  show  that  the  use 
was  authorized  or,  if  the  use  was  unauthor- 
ized, then  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the 
card  issuer  to  show  that  the  conditions  of 
liability  for  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  credit 
card,  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section,  have  been  met. 

(i)  Effect  on  other  applicable  law  or  agree- 
ment. Nothing  in  this  section  imposes  lia- 
bility upon  a  cardholder  for  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  a  credit  card  in  excess  of  his  lia- 
bility for  such  use  under  other  applicable 
law  or  under  any  agreement  with  the  card 
issuer. 

(J)  Effective  date.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  are  effective  January  24.  1971. 

The  proposed  amendment  implements  Title 
V  of  an  Act  (Public  Law  91-508)  dealing  with 
Bank  Records  and  Foreign  Transactions; 
Credit  Cards;  and  Consumer  Credit  Report- 
ing. Title  V  Is  an  amendment  to  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (82  Stat.  146).  The  statutory 
provisions  have  been  incorporated  Into  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Regulation  so 
that  it  may  be  used  by  affected  creditors  as 
a  single  source  of  the  requirements  of  both 
Title  V  and  the  Regulation.  Section  132  of  the 
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new  Act  dealing  with  Issuance  of  credit  cards 
became  effective  on  October  26,  1970. 

The  Regulation  allows  a  creditor  to  send 
a  renewal  of  a  credit  card  provided  the  orig- 
inal card  or  a  renewal  thereof  was  requested 
and  received,  signed  or  used. 

The  Act  provides  that  a  method  whereby 
the  cardholder  can  be  Identified  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  issuer  for  cards  Issued  after  Jan- 
uary 24,  1971,  and  for  all  cards  after  Janu- 
ary 24,  1972,  in  order  for  the  card  issuer  to 
hold  the  cardholder  liable  for  unauthorized 
use.  The  Regulation  specifies  that  such  iden- 
tification must  be  by  signature,  photograph, 
or  fingerprint  on  the  card  or  by  electronic  or 
mechanical  confirmation.  It  also  specifies 
that  a  card  issuer's  notice  to  the  cardholder 
of  his  potential  liability  should  read  sub- 
stantially as  the  form  of  notice  set  forth  In 
the  Regulation. 

The  Regulation  provides  that  a  cardholder 
may  notify  the  card  Issuer  of  loss,  theft,  or 
possible  unauthorized  use  by  using  the  form 
of  notice  provided  by  the  issuer  or  by  tele- 
phone, letter,  telegram,  radiogram,  cable- 
gram, or  other  written  communication.  No- 
tice is  considered  given  at  time  of  mailing, 
filing  for  transmission  in  the  case  of  tele- 
gram, radiogram,  cablegram,  or  delivery  In 
the  case  of  other  written  communication. 
Evidence  of  requests  for  cards  must  be  pre- 
served for  2  years. 

To  aid  in  the  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters by  the  Board,  interested  persons  are  in- 
vited to  submit  relevant  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments. Any  such  material  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC.  20551,  to  be  received  not 
later  than  December  28,  1970.  Such  material 
will  be  made  available  for  inspection  and 
copying  upon  request,  except  as  provided  in 
§  261.6(a)  of  the  Board's  Rules  Regarding 
Availability  of  Information. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  No- 
vember 24,  1970. 

(SEAL)  Kennetk  a.  Kenyon. 

Deputy  Secretary. 
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HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  November  is  recognized  as  a 
month  in  which  Americans  give  thanks, 
thanks  for  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life  that  we  enjoy. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Church  News, 
a  publication  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  contained 
comments  in  connection  with  Veterans 
Day  for  which  thanks  should  also  be 
given. 

The  reaffirmation  of  patriotism,  love 
of  country,  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  willingness  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  "Establishment" 
resulting  therefrom  might  well  be  con- 
sidered by  all  of  us. 

I  recommend  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  Church  News  of  November  7  to 
my  colleagues: 

Serving  the  Military 

At  the  close  of  the  first  World  War.  Nov. 
11  was  made  a  national  holiday  marking  the 
signing  of  the  truce  which  ended  that  four- 
year  conflict.  Its  designation  was  Armstice 
Day. 

After   the  second   World   War  there   were 


new  victories  to  be  celebrated  and  new 
heroes  to  be  honored.  The  1918  armistice 
was  eclipsed  by  the  peace  of  1945.  After  that 
came  the  Korean  conflict  and  now  that  In 
Vietnam. 

Many  military  men  were  Involved  In  every 
war,  and  they  too  are  honored  quite  as  much 
as  the  heroes  of  earlier  times.  So  Uie  day  be- 
came known  as  Veterans  Day,  for  men  of  all 
wars. 

Some  have  urged  that  recognition  of  this 
day  be  discontinued.  But  should  it?  Do  we 
not  owe  a  sacrea  obligation  to  our  neroic 
men  who  served  in  every  war,  those  who 
died  for  us  or  were  wounded,  crippled  or 
made  blind,  as  well  as  those  who  served 
without  injury? 

The  Savior  taught  that  there  is  no  greater 
evidence  of  love  than  for  one  man  to  give 
his  life  for  another.  Our  valiant  veterans 
fought  and  many  died  for  us.  This  all  must 
admit.  Their  love  of  country  and  fellowmen 
cannot  be  discounted,  and  must  never  be. 

Their  cause  was  our  cause.  We  are  safe 
and  well  at  home  because  of  their  defense  of 
us. 

Our  way  of  life  In  which  we  are  free  to 
grow,  develop,  advance,  and  perfect  our- 
selves, is  the  life  for  which  they  fought. 
Tliey  did  not  die  to  protect  criminals  in 
their  crimes,  rioters  in  their  defiance  of  law 
and  order,  nor  arsonists  In  their  destructive 
methods.  They  did  not  die  to  protect  snipers 
who  shoot  down  firemen  seeking  to  control 
the  dastardly  work  of  arsonists,  nor  those 
who  murder  f>olice  officers  doing  their  duty. 

Those  veterans  fought  for  life,  not  death: 
for  lawful  and  honorable  peace,  not  peace  at 
any  price  which  Is  no  peace  at  all.  They 
fought  lor  the  right  to  marry  well,  to  have 
virtuous  children,  and  to  live  in  law-abiding 
communities  where  women  and  children  are 
safe  on  the  streets  and  can  live  without  fear. 

They  fought  for  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  They  fought  to  preserve  good- 
ness, not  evil;  to  promote  the  common 
wealth,  not  the  avarice  of  predators. 

God  gave  us  a  free  government  which  al- 
lows for  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Our 
Church  Is  committed  to  the  protection  of 
good  government.  We  believe  in  being  sub- 
ject to  duly  elected  rulers,  and  we  are 
pledged  to  obey  the  law. 

It  is  part  of  our  religion  to  do  so.  Crimi- 
nality in  all  its  forms  is  opposed  to  true 
Christianity.  No  one  can  be  an  arsonist  and 
a  true  Christian  at  the  same  time,  nor  will 
a  true  Christian  riot  against  law  and  or- 
der, nor  shoot  down  police  and  firemen, 
nor  in  any  other  way  seek  to  destroy  "the 
establishment." 

"The  establishment"  as  we  know  it — our 
Constitutional  Government — is  God-given. 
To  fight  against  it  is  literally  to  fight  against 
the  purposes  of  the  Almighty. 

And  to  fight  for  that  government  is  to 
defend  that  which  is  divinely  given. 

So  when  men  enter  the  military  service 
and  defend  this  land — and  Its  flag — they  are 
In  a  righteous  service. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  First  Presidency.  In 
addressing  the  youth  of  this  land  have  said: 
"We  believe  our  young  men  should  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  their  government  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces." 

Latter-Day  Saints  are  not  slackers.  They 
are  not  conscientious  objectors,  and  they 
are  not  pacifists  in  the  usually  accepted 
definition. 

Latter-Day  Saints  are  loyal  citizens  of  the 
countries  In  which  they  live,  and  "believe  In 
being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and 
magistrates,  in  obeying,  honoring  and  sus- 
taining the  law." 

Therefore  they  honor  the  veterans  of  our 
wars — men  who  risked  their  lives — for  the 
sake  of  their  fellow  men — that  right  may 
prevail  in  the  world. 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
U  lion  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  de- 
pi  ive  its  3  million  Jewish  citizens  of  their 
f r  »edom,  religion,  and  identity. 

On  November  9,  Leonid  Rigerman,  a 
-year-old   physicist,   was   arrested    in 
fr^nt  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 
.  Rigerman,  whose  mother  was  bom 
the  United  States  and  whose  father 
IS  a  U.S.  citizen,  was  attempting  to  en- 
the  Embassy  to  confirm  his  American 
citizenship   at   the   time   of   his  arrest. 
ofiScials  filed  a  formal  protest 
;  th  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on  the 
that   the   arrest   violated   the 
of  the  Soviet-American  Consular 
Convention. 

Whil«  there  is  little  that  can  be  done 

effectively    counteract    this    brazen, 

cclwardly  use  of  force,  I  have  joined  with 

mpre  than  60  of  our  colleagues  to  urge 

of  State  William  P.  Rogers  to 

immediately    Mr.    Rigerman's 

citizenship  so  that  he  may  be  afforded 

the  protection  to  which  a  U.S.  citizen 

entitled. 

[Jnfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
grant  this  citizenship  to  the  31 
Jews  who  are  charged  with  in- 
volvement in  a  reputed  "hijacking  plot" 
will  face  a  "show  trial"  later  this 
m^nth.  We  cannot  provide  this  protection 
the  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish 
be  reunited  with  their  families  out- 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  we  can  do,  Mr. 
is  denounce  the  blatant  anti- 
of  Soviet  officials  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms.  This  ,1  have 
do  ne  and  this  I  shall  continue  to  do. 
[n  1966,  Russian  Premier  Aleksei  Ko- 
rin  stated  that  Russian  families  sep- 
by  the  ravages  of  war  could  be 
ited  with  relatives  outside  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  time  more  than  50,000  appli- 
cations for  family  reunions  outside  of 
.'iet  borders,  many  of  them  from  So- 
Jews.  have  not  been  acted  upon.  For 
m^ny  years,  Soviet  officials  have  claimed 
theirs  is  a  land  of  freedom.  Yet, 
same  officials  have  harassed  Jew- 
citizens,  placed  limits  on  their  free- 
of  worship,  and  refused  to  allow 
thfem  to  leave  the  country.  Is  this  the 
f  eedom"  which  exists  in  the  Soviet 
Uiion? 

Secause  of  the  increasing  ties  between 
th  >  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  States, 
be;ause  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Rigerman. 
be;ause  of  the  upcoming  "show  trials," 
1  ear  that  the  pUght  of  Soviet  Jews  will 
gr  )w  worse  in  the  days  to  come.  It  is 
tine  for  all  decent  citizens  of  the  world 
to  protest  this  intolerable  situation  and 
to  demand  the  humane  treatment  by  the 
Sc  Viet  Government  of  its  Jewish  citizens. 
It  is  time  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
murally  sanction  the  Soviet  Union  for 
th  ise  crimes  against  her  own  people.  It 
Is  time  to  turn  the  propaganda  about 
fr(  edom  and  tolerance  in  the  Soviet 
Ui  lion  into  reality.  I  pledge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Jo  all  I  can  to  help. 
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I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  several  newspaper  articles  which 
depict  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
the   newsletter    "Student   Struggle   for 
Soviet  Jewry"  which  describes  the  con- 
tinuing quest  for  freedom  in  the  face  of 
"show  trials"  and  other  harassment: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Soviet  Police  Stop  a  Jew  At  Gates  of 
I  U.S.  Embassy 

(By  James  P.  Clarity) 

Moscow,  November  10. — The  United  States 
Embassy  said  today  that  It  had  complained 
to  the  Foreign  Ministry  that  Soviet  police- 
men had  prevented  a  Jew  from  entering  the 
embassy  in  an  effort  to  establish  American 
citizenship. 

An  embassy  spokesman  said  the  action  of 
the  guards  in  twice  restraining  the  appli- 
cant, Leonid  Rigerman,  violated  a  consular 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Rigerman,  a  30-year-old  physicist  who 
has  been  active  in  efforts  to  ease  Soviet  re- 
strictions on  emigration,  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation through  the  embassy's  consular  sec- 
tion to  be  recognized  as  a  United  States 
citizen.  The  embassy  said  that  because  the 
application  was  under  consideration  by  the 
State  Department  the  consular  provisions  on 
free  access  of  persons  to  American  officials 
applied  to  Mr.  Rigerman. 

BASIS  FOB  CLAIM  STATED 

Mr.  Rigerman  says  he  based  his  claim  on 
the  citizenship  of  his  parents.  His  mother, 
Esther,  was  born  in  Brookljm  and  married 
his  Russian-born  father  In  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Rigerman  said  his  father  was  a  United 
States  citizen  because  his  paternal  grand- 
father had  been  a  naturalized  citizen.  His 
parents  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1931. 

Mr.  Rigerman,  a  thin,  bearded  man  who 
works  as  a  computer  programmer,  said  In  a 
telephone  Interview  tonight  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  appear  In  an  administrative 
court  tomorrow  for  a  hearing  on  charges 
that  he  refused  to  follow  police  orders  and 
deliberately  lay  on  the  ground. 

"They  accuse  me  of  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  refusing  to  go  away,"  Mr.  Rigerman  said. 
"That  is  not  true.  They  pushed  me  down." 

He  said  that,  if  found  guilty  by  the  single- 
Judge  court,  he  could  be  given  a  maximum 
penalty  of  15  days'  confinement  or  a  fine  of 
20  per  cent  of  his  salary  for  two  months. 

The  embassy  said  that  it  had  not  received 
a  decision  on  Mr.  Rigerman's  application 
from  Washington,  but  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  embassy  yesterday  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Hla  father  Is  dead,  but  his 
mother  wants  to  establish  that  she  is  still  an 
American  citizen. 

MOTHER   DECLINES  COMMENT 

Mrs.  Rigerman  declined  tonight,  in  a  con- 
versation in  which  she  spoke  English  with 
a  discernible  New  York  accent,  to  discuss  the 
situation.  Her  son  speaks  English  with  a 
Russian  accent. 

An  embassy  spokesman  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  incident: 

Mr.  Rigerman  was  seized  In  the  morning 
by  two  of  the  uniformed  guards  who  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  embassy's  two  msUn  entrances. 
He  was  placed  in  a  car  and  driven  away. 

Mr.  Rigerman  was  released  and  telephoned 
the  consulate,  which  Invited  him  to  return 
in  the  afternoon.  A  consular  official  was 
waiting  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  em- 
bassy when  Mr.  Rigerman  approached  the 
second  time.  Before  they  could  meet,  two 
policemen  seized  Mr.  Rigerman. 

The  American  official  explained  to  the 
police  that  Mr.  Rigerman  had  been  invited, 
that  he  had  the  right  to  enter  the  embassy 
and  that  preventing  him  from  doing  so  was 
a  violation  of  the  consular  agreement. 

"He  is  a  criminal,"  one  of  the  policemen 
told  the  American.  Mr.  Rigerman  was  again 
driven  away  in  a  car. 
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In  recent  months.  Mr.  Rigerman  has  been 
closely  associated  with  groups  that  have  pro- 
tested in  i>etltlon8  to  Soviet  authorities 
against  restrictions  on  emigration. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  ] 
Israel  Accused  in  U.N. 

Untied  Nations,  N.Y.,  November  10. — The 
Soviet  delegate,  Yakov  A.  Malik,  today  made 
public  a  letter  from  a  Soviet  woman  and  her 
daughter,  both  Jews,  complaining  that  they 
had  been  mistreated  and  harassed  while  try- 
ing to  hold  teaching  posts  In  Israel. 

Mr.  Malik  said  Cecelia  Rozlnman,  and  her 
daughter,  Irma,  of  Haifa,  Israel,  had  asked 
his  help  in  obtaining  visas  for  their  return 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  letter  said  they  moved  to  Israel  from 
Moscow  in  the  spring  of  1961  to  Join  the 
woman's  husband,  but  that  the  husband  soon 
obtained  a  divorce. 

Mrs.  Rozlnman  said  that  she  had  been 
accused  falsely  of  spreading  Communist 
ideas  while  teaching  In  Haifa,  and  that 
eventually  both  she  and  her  daughter  wound 
up  Jobless  and  without  funds. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  October  12, 

1970] 

Demonstrators  Call  on  Soviets:  Free  Jews 

Now 

(By  Alex  Ward) 

Nearly  1  500  Jews,  most  of  them  high  school 
and  college  students,  staged  a  rally  In  Par- 
ragut  Square  and  then  marched  near  the 
Russian  Embassy  yesterday  to  protest  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Though  a  city  regulation  prohibiting 
demonstrations  within  500  feet  of  a  foreign 
embassy  kept  the  crowd  a  block  away  from 
the  Soviet  ambassador's  residence,  1125  16th 
St.,  NW,  the  marchers  were  loud  and  en- 
thusiastic. 

Chanting,  "Let  my  people  go,  now"  and 
"1-2-3-4,  open  up  the  iron  door,"  they  flashed 
the  V-sign  to  onlookers  and  beckoned  them 
to  Join  in.  A  number  did. 

The  demonstration  was  peaceful  and 
there  were  no  arrests.  Two  members  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party  marched  back  and  forth 
on  I  Street,  across  from  Farragut  Square, 
but  they  were  largely  Ignored  by  the  crowd. 

The  rally,  sponsored  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Youth  Council,  drew  members 
of  youth  groups  from  all  over  the  country. 
Many  of  them  wore  long  hair  and  work  shirts 
and  came  to  Washington  carrying  back 
packs. 

The  mood  of  the  rally,  which  began  around 
3  p.m.,  was  generally  light — there  were  games 
of  touch  football  and  tag  interspersed  with 
the  speeches — but  members  of  the  crowd 
were  deadly  serious  when  discussing  why 
they  came. 

"The  Jewish  people  In  Russia  are  denied 
the  same  rights  as  other  people,"  said  Reu- 
ven  Persky,  26,  a  law  school  graduate  from 
Jersey  Cl^y,  NJ.  "They  are  constantly  dis- 
criminated against,  the  victims  of  ethnocide. 
There  are  different  ways  of  killing  people, 
and  that  Is  certainly  one." 

Irvin  Rosenfeld,  17,  a  high  school  senior 
from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  said,  "I'd  like  to  see 
the  Jews  In  Russia  allowed  to  go  to  Israel  if 
they  want.  They  should  have  that  freedom." 

Those  interviewed  felt  that  the  United 
States  was  not  doing  all  It  could  to  aid  Soviet 
Jews. 

"Nixon  and  Agnew  have  turned  their  backs 
on  the  problem,"  said  Beth  Cohen,  15,  of 
Silver  Spring. 

"I  can't  understand  why  the  U.S.  doesn't 
do  more,"  said  Mike  Mlllenson,  17,  a  senior  at 
Bethesda's  Walt  Whitman  High  School. 
"There  is  an  outright  plan  to  eliminate  the 
Jewish  religion  in  Russia  and  I  think  we 
could  bring  some  sort  of  pressure  as  part  of 
our  over-all  relations  with  that  country." 

The  crowd  heard  several  speakers.  Includ- 
ing author  Meyer  Levin,  and  were  read  a 
letter,  allegedly  signed  by  83  Russian  Jews 
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and  smuggled  out  of  that  country,  describing 
the  persecutions  suffered  by  many  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  3.5  million  Jews. 

•',  .  .  We  are  dismissed  from  our  Jobs,  ex- 
pelled    from     our     institutions,     and  .  .  . 
branded  as  'enemies  of  the  people'  and  'trai- 
tors' "  the  letter  said  In  part. 

There  also  was  the  singing  of  traditional 
songs,  a  good  deal  of  hand-clapping,  and  a 
dance  skit  depicting  the  Russian  Jews  in 
bondage. 

Throughout  the  rally,  members  of  a  guer- 
rilla theater  walked  about  with  pieces  of  red 
tape  across  their  mouths,  a  red  Star  of  David 
on  their  backs,   and  wrapped   in  chains. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 

6,  1970) 

On  Soviet  Jews 

(By  Charlotte  Saikowskl) 

Moscow. — A  steady  rain  could  not  dampen 
the  exuberant  spirits  of  Moscow's  young 
Jews. 

It  was  the  ancient  holiday  of  Simchas  To- 
rah — Joy  of  Torah — and  thousands  of  Jews 
thronged  the  street  in  front  of  the  syna- 
gogue to  sing,  dance,  and  share  a  feeling  of 
community. 

Simchas  Torah  celebrates  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  reading  of  the  Torah  and  the 
Jews'  gratitude  for  their  book  of  laws.  But 
here  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  the 
most  Important  day  of  self-ldentlficatlon  for 
Soviet  Jewish  youth. 

"It's  the  most  Joyous  day  of  the  year  for 
us."  exclaimed  a  dark-haired  youth. 

Smiling,  laughing.  Jostling  each  other,  the 
well-dressed  young  men  and  women  seemed 
to  revel  in  Just  being  together.  "Shalom, 
Sasha!"  shouted  a  voice  happily.  "Shalom!" 
came  a  response  from  out  of  the  dark. 

CHANTS  ring   OUT 

On  the  steps  of  the  columned  synagogue — 
full  to  overflowing  inside — stood  a  small 
band  playing  lively  folk  tunes  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  guitar  and  tambourine.  In 
the  street,  groups  of  youths,  linked  arm  in 
arm  in  circles,  danced  and  sang  the  few 
words  of  Yiddish  or  Israeli  songs  they  knew. 
Their  chants  rang  out  over  the  crowds: 

"Sho-lom  alel-chem!  Sho-lom  alei-chem! 
(Peace  be  with  you!) 

"Jews!  Jews!  All  around  us  only  Jews!" 

"Is-ra-el!  Is-ra-el!"  resounded  the  refrain 
on  an  old  Yiddish  song. 

Interspersed  among  the  throngs  was  a 
scattering  of  uniformed  militiamen  as  well 
as  numbers  of  secret  policemen.  It  Is  rare 
that  the  regime  permits  such  a  spontaneous 
celebration,  one  that  has  grown  each  year 
since  the  Arab-Israeli  war  In  1967.  Events  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  government's  viru- 
lent antl-Zlonlst  campaign  seem  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  making  Soviet  Jews  more  aware 
of  their  nationality. 

This  year's  celebration  Oct.  22.— despite 
the  weather — drew  perhaps  as  many  as 
10,000  Jews.  Crowds  began  forming  about  6 
in  the  evening  and  did  not  disperse  until 
11  o'clock 

traders  no  longer 

"They  feei  their  Jewishness,"  remarked  a 
middle-aged  man.  "The  older  Jews  have 
more  or  less  assimilated,  but  the  young  peo- 
ple now  have  a  greater  Interest  In  Jewish 
traditions.  They  are  trying  to  learn  Hebrew 
from  their  parents  or  by  radio  or  occasional 
books.  Many  are  applying  to  emigrate  to 
Israel." 

How  strong  is  the  empathy  for  Israel  and 
the  desire  to  emigrate  there  among  Mos- 
cow's some  300,000  Jews  is  impossible  to 
know.  Only  a  fraction  turn  out  to  celebrate 
Simchas  Torah,  to  share  this  sense  of  fellow- 
ship on  a  Jewish  holiday. 

"A  small  percentage  undoubtedly  wants 
to  leave."  said  another  man.  "But  on  the 
whole  we  have  adapted  here.  We  have  homes 
and  Jobs.  We're  not  traders  as  we  once  used 
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to  be.  Now  many  Jews  become  engineers 
and  scientists." 

"Do  you  know  Hebrew?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  there's  little  opportunity  for 
that,"  he  replied. 

"What  do  you  mean  'little?' "  put  In  an 
older  Jew  standing  nearby.  "There's  no  op- 
portunity. We  have  no  Jewish  schools  or 
books." 

As  we  chatted  briefly,  a  circle  of  spirited 
dancers  buffeted  us,  forcing  us  to  move  on. 
women  in  balcony 

Two  days  later  the  scene  at  the  synagogue 
was  one  of  striking  contrast.  It  was  the  first 
sabbath  of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  when  the 
reading  of  the  Torah  began  anew. 

In  the  congregation  were  about  250  men, 
wearing  hats  or  scull  caps  and  white  prayer 
shawls  around  their  shoulders.  In  the  bal- 
cony sat  perhaps  50  women.  There  was  only 
a  sprinkling  of  young  people. 

"My  sons  don't  take  any  interest,"  sighed 
one  woman  in  a  tone  of  sadness. 

Another  Jew  said  It  is  dlfflcult  for  young 
people  to  attend  services  because  of  the  offi- 
cial opprobrium  that  attaches  the  church- 
going.  "More  and  more  young  Jews  are 
turnin.^  to  Judaism."  he  commented.  "Like 
Russian  youth,  they  are  reaching  out  for 
something  spiritual.  But  they  usually  seek 
this  in  private." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  13,  1970] 
Jews,  Russia  and  Israel 

"What  It  all  comes  down  to,"  a  young  Jew 
who  had  left  Moscow  told  writer  Ben  Watten- 
berg  earlier  this  year,  "is  that  they  want  us  to 
disappear.  Not  to  leave,  but  to  disappear 
quietly  Into  the  surroundings.  But  we  won't. 
We  win  retain  our  Identity,  hopefully  outside 
Russia,  but  in  Russia  if  necessary.  We  will 
be  Jews,  real  Jews,  come  what  may."  This 
is  an  accurate  summary  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union  In  years:  the  growth  within  a  sub- 
merged and  officially  persecuted  community 
of  a  sense  of  pride  and  peoplehood,  that 
sense  expressing  Itself  not  merely  in  demands 
for  equal  treatment  under  Soviet  law  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  In  a  passion  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Only  there,  an  increasing 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  have  come  to  believe, 
can  they  lead  decent  lives  as  human  beings 
and  as  Jews. 

This  development  has  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  who  had  noted  the  previously  sparse, 
furtive  and  pathetic  quality  of  Jewish  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  country  In  which  offi- 
cial anti-Semitism  remains  a  dark  fact.  But 
the  awakening  to  group  consciousness  of 
many  other  sleeping  communities  elsewhere 
in  the  world  also  touched  Soviet  Jewry.  Es- 
pecially Important  was  the  1967  Arab-Israeli 
war.  Its  sequence  of  threat  to  Israeli  sur- 
vival, and  deliverance  from  that  threat,  pro- 
voked a  tide  of  Jewish  self-discovery.  The 
Jewish  renaissance  In  Russia  drew  strength 
from  and  added  strength  to  the  broad-based 
human  rights  movement  In  the  country. 
Similarly,  It  suffered  from  neo-Stallnlst  prac- 
tices that  afflicted  writers  and  intellectuals, 
young  people,  Ukrainians  and  other  Soviet 
minorities. 

The  Soviet  Jewish  renaissance  has  had  one 
unique  quality:  for  many,  fulfillment  re- 
quires not  Just  better  treatment  by  the 
Kremlin  but  departure  from  the  country. 
It  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out  that,  with 
Moscow  moving  close  to  the  Arabs'  side, 
Soviet  Jews  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
moment  to  appeal  to  go  to  Israel.  Even  so, 
with  stunning  courage,  thousands  of  them 
have  legally  petitioned  for  exit  visas.  A  few, 
in  their  desperation,  have  tried  to  flee.  Last 
summer  one  group  evidently  tried  to  hijack 
an  airplane — their  trial  begins  next  Friday. 
The  Kremlin  has  fought  back  by  trying  to 
Identify  an  Interest  in  emigration  with 
treason. 
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It  is  to  aid  these  people,  who  want  only 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  right — emigration — 
taken  for  granted  by  a  free  people,  that  for- 
eign friends  of  Soviet  Jews  have  voiced  their 
concern.  A  year  ago  the  Israeli  government 
abandoned  discretion  for  political  confronta- 
tion and  began  to  speak  up  for  Soviet  Jews 
In  all  available  forums.  Its  purposes  are  to 
help  some  get  out  and  to  keep  faith  with 
the  rest.  In  Washington  there  have  been 
dozens  of  demonstrations  In  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews.  At  a  dinner  next  Sunday  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  will  honor  17  of  them 
currently  In  prison  for  trying  to  assert  their 
rights;  the  speaker  Is  to  be  a  former  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  Moscow,  Charles  Bohlen. 
For  as  long  as  the  Soviet  government  "Im- 
prisons" a  Jewish  community  which  yearns 
to  leave,  free  men  will  want  to  ease  its  fate. 

[From    the   Chicago   Tribune,   Oct.   2,    1970) 

Russ    Demand    U.S.    Action    To    Curb    Jews 

(By  Prank  Starr) 

Moscow,  October  1. — The  Russian  govern- 
ment today  demanded  that  the  United  States 
muzzle  American  Jews  who  protest  to  Soviet 
officials  In  the  United  States  over  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  Russia. 

An  official  note  handed  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  , 
here  complained  that  "threats  and  provoca- 
tions [and]  direct  acts  of  violence"  are  being 
directed  against  Soviet  representatives  in 
America.  The  note  said  these  acts  are  done 
by  Zionist  organizations  as  part  of  "an  un- 
bridled antl-Sovlet  campaign." 

WARN    OF    CONSEQUENCES 

Russia  said  inaction  by  American  authori- 
ties contributes  to  "this  hostile  campaign 
and  can  have  unfavorable  consequences  lor 
the  relations  between  our  two  states." 

[  The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Wash  - 
ington  that  the  State  Department  declined 
to  comment,  saying  that  the  text  of  the  note 
had  not  been  seen.] 

The  only  public  demonstrations  allowed 
here  are  government-organized  and  Russian 
officials  Insist  that  afntl-Sovlet  demonstra- 
tions in  the  U.S.  must  also  be  government- 
planned. 

Russian  newspaper  editors  who  were  the 
object  of  such  demonstrations  during  an 
American  tour  last  February  told  this  corre- 
spondent that  they  believed  the  demonstra- 
tions were  officially  planned.  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  offered  them  an 
apology. 

Today's  note  said  that  the  situation  has 
not  changed  despite  assurances  that  appro- 
priate measures  would  be  taken. 

cites    JEWISH    LEAGUE 

It  said  "criminally  hostile  actions"  had 
been  directed  at  several  groups  and  organi- 
zations. The  note  listed  these  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  the  United  Na- 
tions delegation,  the  state  airline  Aeroflot, 
the  state  tourist  agency  Intourlst,  and  Am- 
torg,  the  agency  for  bilateral  trade. 

The  note  mentioned  the  Jewish  Defense 
League  as  being  "particularly  active,"  but 
did  not  specify  the  kind  of  activity. 

There  have  been  other  complaints  that 
concerts  by  Soviet  artists  were  interrupted 
and  that  Soviet  flags  were  burned  or  painted 
with  swastikas. 

Birls  KlOEson,  second  in  charge  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  was  summoned  this  morn- 
ing to  the  Foreign  Ministry,'  where  the  note 
was  handed  to  him  by  G.  M.  Kornienko,  head 
of  the  ministry's  United  States  division. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  31,  1970] 
Mrs.  Meir  Gives  U.N.  Soviet  Jews"  Plea 
United  Nations,  NY.,  October  30. — Pre- 
mier Golda  Meir  of  Israel  today  gave  Edvard 
Hambro  of  Norway,  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 
and  signed  by  77  Moscow  Jews  appealing  for 
help  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
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IJie  Israeli  delegation  also  charged  In  the 

and  Humanitarian  Committee,  which 

iscussing  racial  discrimination,  that  at 

31  Jews  were  about  to  be  tried  In  the 

Union    on    trumped-up    charges    of 

ing  to  escape  from  the  country  by  hl- 

Ang  aircraft. 

Melr's  covering  letter  said  that  the  ep- 

was  only  one  of  hundreds  reaching  the 

Isrieli  authorities  on  what  she  termed  "one 

;he  gravest   humanitarian  Issues  In  the 
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the  letter,  the  Moscow  group  said:  'We 

who  reside  in  the  territory  of  the  So- 

Unlon  and  wish  to  leave  for  the  state 

[srael.  appeal  to  you,  the  bead,  and  to 

delegates  to  the  anniversary  session  of 

United    Nations   General    Assembly,    to 

your    voices    In    protest    against    the 

tralnpling  of  human   rights  and  Justice." 
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[Prbm   the   New   York  Times,  Nov.  4,   1970J 

Two  From  United  States  Accused  by 

Moscow  ON  Jews 

jioscow,  November  3.— Tass,  the  Soviet 
pre;  3  agency,  said  today  that  customs  offi- 
cer seized  "slanderous"  Information  about 
Soviet  Jews  from  two  Americans  as  they 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  visit 
in  August. 

Q  uoting  from  an  article  in  the  weekly  mag- 
azli  le  Ogonyok,  Tass  Identified  the  two  as 
Artaur  Quell  of  Philadelphia  and  Linda  Le- 
bov  itz  of  New  York,  both  students.  [The 
twc  Americans  could  not  be  reached  immedi- 
ate y  for  comment.) 

/  n  American  Embassy  spokesman  said  they 
hac  registered  with  the  embassy  during  a 
visit  from  Aug.  19  to  29.  but  he  said  the 
em  )assy  had  not  ben  informed  of  the  ac- 
cus  itirns. 

The  Soviet  article  said  the  students  had 
dls  rlbuted  postcards  saying,  "Protest  against 
opi  resslon  of  Soviet  Jews."  Customs  officers 
said  to  have  seized  movies  and  a  note- 
\3oAt.  "with  notes  of  a  slanderoixs  natxore" 
fro  n  Miss  Lebowltz  and  postcards  "with  a 
pre  vocative  inscription"  from  Mr.  Quell. 

From  Student  Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
fall  1970] 

A  TRIAL  IS  BEING  PREPARED  .  .  ." 

Ailel  Shur,  Arkady  Shpllberg,  David  Cher- 
no!  ;laz,  Merl  Khnokh,  Lelb  Khnokh,  Boris 
Ma  rtsler.  Vulf  Zalmanson,  Vladimir  Mogl- 
ley;r,  Shlomo  Dreisner,  Silya  Zalmanson, 
nil  b1  Butman,  Victor  Boguslavsky  are  twelve 
of  the  much  larger  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
during  the  past  several  weeks  in  a 
wave  of  harassment  and  arrests  of  Jews 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
Israel. 

vents  are  racing  ahead  In  the  drama  of 
Jewish  resistance.  The  number  and 
rhetoric  of  the  appeals  smuggled  out  Is  esca- 
ng.  and  so  has  the  response  of  the  Soviet 
horltles. 
.  kccordlng   to  Information   now   available, 
Ian   was  devised  by  Soviet  party  chiefs 
the  K.G.B.  to  round  up  "troublemakers" 
determine  the  extent  of  the  free  world 
public  outcry  on  their  behalf. 

THE  PHONEY  "HIJACK"  PLOT 

t  appears  that  a  secret  police  agent  prO' 

ofateur  was  able  to  convince  a  group  of  12 

from  Riga,  Including  9  Jews  desper- 

to  leave  for  Israel,  that  he  could  fly  them 

the  USSR.  [This  tactic  was  similar  to  an 

entrapment  by   the   Soviet  secret  police  of 

na  Jews  in  1945]  When  the  twelve  arrived 

the   Leningrad    Smolny    Airport    on   the 

imlng  of  June   15th,  they  were  arrested 

charged  with  "treason." 
Vithin  an  hour  of  this  Incident,  a  pre- 
nned  series  of  coordinated  arrests  and 
hes  began  In  Leningrad,  Riga,  Moscow, 
Kharkov  and  other  cities.  "Tools  of  crime"  as 
H(  brew  textbooks  were  seized  to  substantiate 
eh  irges  of  "treason."  Eight  Leningrad  Jews 
W(  re  arrested  that  day,  as  detailed  In   the 
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dramatic  letter  of  Victor  Boguslavsky  (photo 
on  page  1;  text  below) ,  himself  arrested  three 
weeks  later.  From  June  15tb  on,  at  least  28 
Russian  Jews  have  been  arrested.  Their  only 
"crime"  Is  a  desire  to  learn  the  language  of 
their  ancestors  and  to  return  to  their  ancient 
Homeland. 

Where  will  sll  this  lead?  "A  trial  is  being 
prepared"  states  one  appeal  smuggled  from 
Leningrad.  The  trial  or  trials,  open  or  secret, 
will  surely  try  to  break  the  spirit  of  much  of 
the  JewLsh  resistance  movement  In  the  USSR. 
Soviet  Jews  told  Rabbi  Steven  Rlskln,  chair- 
man of  our  Governing  Board,  during  his  re- 
cent harrowing  visit  to  Russia  that  the  situa- 
tion might  develop  to  become  comparable 
to  that  of  the  "Doctors'  Trials"  during  the 
last  months  of  Stalin's  life. 

But  OUT  crying  out  gives  them  protection, 
these  Jews  insist.  If  faced  with  an  aroused 
world  public  opinion,  the  arrests  might  well 
cease  and  the  trials  not  occur.  If  not,  the 
way  might  be  open  for  further  official 
retaliation. 

"Free  my  comrades!" — Victor  Boguslavsky. 

OPEN    LETTER   TO    THE    PROCURATOR    GENERAL    OF 
THE    USSR,    RUDENKO,    R.A. 

f^ee  my  comrades ! 

On  June  15,  1970,  my  comrades  David  Cher- 
noglaz.  Lev  Kornbllt,  Lev  Yagman,  Lassal 
Kamlnsky,  Vladimir  Mogllever,  Anatoly  Gold- 
feld,  Solomon  Dreslner  and  HUel  Butman 
were  arrested  In  Leningrad.  Following  their 
arrest,  on  the  same  morning  of  June  15th, 
searches  were  made  In  the  homes  of  those 
arrested  and  in  many  other  homes.  Including 
mine. 

The  searches  were  made  with  the  aim  of 
removing  the  "tools  of  crime."  The  tools 
removed  were  letters  and  postcards  from  rel- 
atives and  su;qualntances  in  Israel  and  also 
all  texts  containing  the  word  "Jew"  and 
"Jewish",  particularly  typewritten  texts.  The 
typewriters  were  also  proclaimed  as  "tools  of 
crime"  and  were  removed.  .  .  . 

However,  an  even  more  terrible  "tool"  was 
found — textbooks  and  self-teaching  books 
for  learning  Hebrew,  sent  from  Israel  by 
mall  and  partly  photographed.  All  this,  to- 
gether with  the  letters  and  articles  on  Jew- 
ish history,  novels  and  tapes  of  Jewish  songs, 
was  evidently  supposed  to  serve  as  Irrefutable 
evidence  of  crime. 

Of  what  crime* 

On  June  15th,  the  newspaper  Vecherny 
Leningrad  and  on  June  16th,  the  newspaper 
Leningradskaya  Pravda  reported  In  three 
lines  of  "chronicles"  about  an  attempt  to 
hijack  a  passenger  plane  In  the  Smolny  Air- 
port. "The  criminals  have  been  detained,  and 
Investigation  is  In  progress,"  the  newspapers 
reported.  .  .  . 

Their  only  guilt  Is  that  they  were  bom 
Jews  and  wanted  to  remain  Jews  .  .  .  They 
never  had  any  intention  of  hijacking  a  plane. 
But  they  would  have  been  happy  If  they 
could  buy  a  plane  ticket  to  Vienna,  even  If 
they  had  to  sell  their  last  shirt  for  this. 
They  dreamed  of  raising  their  children  In  the 
home  of  the  national  Jewish  culture  and 
tradition. 

Chernoglaz's  daughter  Is  half  a  year  old, 
Drelsener's  son  Is  2  months  old.  Mogilever's 
son  Is  a  year  old,  Butman's  daughter  Is  3 
years  old.  Yagman's  children  are  3  and  5  years 
old,  Kamlnsky's  children  are  4  and  16  years 
old,  Kombllt's  daughter  Is  19.  My  comrades 
dreamed  of  hearing  their  own  language  from 
the  lips  of  their  children.  Is  this  a  crime? 
No.  An  active  Interest  In  the  fate  of  one's 
people  and  love  for  one's  people  cannot  be 
considered  a  criminal  offense. 

My  comrades  are  innocent!  Free  my  com- 
rades! 

LIST    OF    RECENT    JEWISH    "PRISONERS    OF    CON- 
SCIENCE"   IN     THE     SOVIET     UNION 

Boris  Kochublyevsky. 

Lllia  Ontman,  from  Chemovltz,  Ukraine. 
Sentenced  1/70  to  2V2  years  in  prison  for 
seeking  exit  to  Israel. 
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Nine    Jews    arrested    June    15tb    on    the 
phoney  "hijacking"  charge;  8  from  Riga: 

Leib  G.  Khanokh,  26  years  old;  married. 

Merl  Mendelevich  Khanokh,  23  years  old; 
wife  of  Leib  Khanokh. 

Yosif  M.  Mendelevich.  23  years  old;  brother 
of  Meri  K. 

Edward  Kuznetsov. 

Sllva   Zalmanson   Kuznetsov,   wife   of  Ed- 
ward Kuznetsov. 

Isaac  Zalmanson,  26  years  old;  brother  of 
Silva  Z.  K. 

Wolf  Zalmanson,  31  years  old;  brother  of 
Isaac. 

Zalmanson   and   Silva   Z.   Kuznetsov. 

Anatoly  Altman,  from  Odessa;  38  years  old. 

Boris  Pestner.  • 

Leningrad  Jews  arrested  June  15th: 

Vladimir  Mogllever.  30  years  old;  married. 

Lassal  Kamlnsky,  40  years  old;  married. 

David  Chernoglaz,  30  years  old;  married. 

Hilel  Butman,  37  years  old;  married. 

Lev  Kornbllt,  48  years  old;  married. 

Solomon  Dreisner  38  years  old;  married. 

Anatoly  Ooldfeld  24  years  old;  unmarried. 

Lev  Yagman  30  years  old;  married. 

Victor  Boguslavsky  author  of  6/26  letter 
above;  arrested  7/10. 

Two  Georgian  Jews  arrested  6  70  for  per- 
sisting in  seeking  exit: 

Abraham  Danllashvlll. 

Binyamin  Razenashvill. 

Also  arrested  since  June  15th : 

Semlon  Burshteln,  from  Sukumi,  Georgia, 
53  years  old;  married. 

Arkady  Shpllberg,  Riga;  32  years  old;  mar- 
ried. 

Boris  Maf  tsier,  Riga;  23  years  old;  married. 

Hilel  Shur,  Leningrad;  34  years  old;  mar- 
ried. 

Mendel  Bodnle,  from  Riga. 

Alexander  Galperin,  Kishinev;  24  years  old. 

Also  from  Kishinev ; 

Arl  Klrsiner. 

David  Rablnovlch. 

Arkady  Voloshln. 

Abraham  Trachtenberg. 

Ruth  Alexandrovlch. 

RUTH    ALEXANDROVICH    ARRESTED 

Ruth  Alexandrovlch  of  Riga,  a  leading 
Soviet  Jevsrlsh  activist,  was  formally  arrested 
on  October  7th,  following  a  two-month  de- 
tention on  the  excuse  she  had  possibly  con- 
tracted the  cholera  germ.  Both  Ruth  and 
her  mother,  Rlvka,  have  signed  appeals  pro- 
testing the  denial  of  tielr  applications  to 
leave  for  Israel.  Ruth  was  charged  with  anti- 
Soviet  activities. 

There  Is  a  further  cruel  note  to  this  ar- 
rest. Planning  to  be  married  on  about  the 
14th  of  October,  Ruth  approached  a  top 
Soviet  police  official,  asking  permission  to 
wed  either  before  she  was  Imprisoned  or  in 
prison  Itself.  She  was  refused. 

OTHER    PROTESTORS    REACH    ISRAEL 

Under  slowly  mounting  public  pressure 
from  abroad,  several  other  activist  Jews  from 
Russia  have  reached  their  goal — Israel.  They 
Include  Mark  Elbaum,  Tina  Brodetskaya, 
Lubov  Bershatskaya,  Boris  Schleln,  Rozalla 
Plotklna  and  Gedalla  Pecharsky,  who  was  Im- 
prisoned for  actively  demanding  equal  Jew- 
ish rights  m  the  early  1960's.  Semlon  Bursh- 
teln, one  of  the  recently  arrested,  was  also 
let  go  to  Israel. 

SIMCHAT  TORAH  "FESTIVAL  OF  REDEMPTION" 

Several  thousand  people  packed  the  New 
York  Hunter  College  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  October  18th  for  the  Student 
Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry's  "Festival  of  Re- 
demption" In  unity  with  the  defiant  Rus- 
sian Jews  who  dance  each  year  before  Soviet 
synagogues.  The  program,  held  one  block 
from  the  Soviet  U.N.  Mission,  featured  noted 
singers  Jo  Amar,  Theodore  Blkel,  Shlomo 
Carlebach  and  Sherwood  Goffln  who,  along 
with  eyewitness  speakers,  captured  the  mood 
of  despair  and  defiance  pervading  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community  today.  A  call  was  Issued 
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for  the  formation  of  Release  Committees  In 
every  community  for  those  currently  Im- 
prisoned. 

You  are  urged  to  write  to  the  Soviet  Pros- 
ecutor-General, R.  A.  Rudenko  [Kremlin, 
Moscow,  USSR;  air  postage  25^/half-oz.] 
demanding  the  release  of  the  arrested  and 
free  exit  for  those  Russian  Jews  seeking  to 
leave  for  Israel. 

NEW    AND    RECOMMENDED 

The  Jews  In  Soviet  Russia  Since  1917.  Li- 
onel Kochan,  ed.  (Oxford  U.  Press,  New  York, 

1970). 

Three  Million  More?  by  Gunther  Law- 
rence (Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.Y.;  1970). 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Congress  was  in  recess,  FCC  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  Johnson  delivered  a 
provocative  address  before  the  Dlgitron- 
ics  Users  Association  Conference  in 
Chicago.  In  it.  Commissioner  Johnson 
makes  the  case  that  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  has  been  mak- 
ing decisions  that  are  detrimental  not 
only  to  the  public  interest  but  to  its  own 
stockholders  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  this  address,  A.T.  &  T. 
filed  a  formal  petition  for  disqualifica- 
tion with  Commissioner  Jolinson,  say- 
ing that  this  address  revealed  such  a 
"manifest  bias  against  the  Bell  System" 
that  Commissioner  Johnson  should  dis- 
qualify himself  from  all  futui-e  proceed- 
ings before  the  FCC  involving  any  com- 
panies of  the  Bell  System. 

Reaction  to  the  address  and  to 
A.T.  &  T.'s  petition  was  swift.  The  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  issued  a  statement  which  begins: 

It  appears  that  someone  In  the  Bell  System 
management  has  blown  his  cool  In  attempt- 
ing to  stifle  commentary  by  a  knowledge- 
able public  official,  whose  sole  obligation  is 
to  the  American  public. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  on 
behalf  of  various  Mexican-American  as- 
sociations, wrote  a  letter  to  FCC  Chair- 
man Dean  Burch,  stating: 

Our  organizations  feel  that  If,  In  fact, 
A.T.  &  T.'s  ground  for  disqualification  of 
Commissioner  Johnson  Is  correct,  then  we 
too  have  a  ground  for  seeking  the  disquali- 
fication of  the  remaining  six   Commlsslon- 


On  November  13,  Commissioner  John- 
son issued  a  36-page  legal  opinion  de- 
nying the  A.T.  &  T.  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  address  has 
generated  so  much  comment,  and  since  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
assuring  the  best  communications  sys- 
tem in  the  coimtry,  I  insert  the  full  text 
of  Commissioner  Johnson's  speech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Why  I  Am  a  Conservative  or  for  Whom 
Does  Bell  Toil? 
(By  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson) 

You  may  be  wondering  why  a  conservative 
like  I  would  have  so  much  trouble  with  the 
telephone  company.  Well,  let  me  tell  you. 

Now  that  Vice  President  Agnew  has  spilled 


the  beans,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  I 
have  been  Just  a  "super  permissive  govern- 
ment official"  aU  along,  I  might  as  weU  con- 
fess. 

The  Vice  President's  right.  It  Is  no  coin- 
cidence that  I  should  come  to  Chicago  to 
speak  on  economic  Issues.  The  fact  Is  that  I 
have  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  my  economic 
philosophy  right  here.  Milton  Friedman  and 
his  colleagues  have  made  a  believer  out  of 
me. 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  There  aren't  nmny 
genuine  conservatives  left — especially  In 
Washington.  And  when  folks  found  that  I 
was  getting  some  of  my  regulatory  philoso- 
phy from  Barry  Goldwaters  economic  advisor 
I  knew  I  would  have  to  pay  the  price  of  trade 
press  ridicule  and  Industry  suspicion. 

In  fact,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  career 
as  a  government  official— first  as  Maritime 
AdmliUstrator  and  now  as  an  FCC  Commis- 
sioner— unsuccessfuUy  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  free  private  enterprise  competition 
and  less  government  regulation  to  reluctant 
American  businessmen  committed  to  social- 
ized enterprise  and  government  protection  of 
monopoly. 

I  didn't  believe  in  socializing  and  subsidiz- 
ing the  American  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
yards. I  felt  that  with  the  genius  of  American 
management,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  vrtn  in 
world-vrtde  competition — as  the  American 
computer  and  Industrial  machinery  com- 
panies have  done.  I  wanted  less  government 
involvement  In  shipping— the  Industry 
viranted  more  regulation  and  socialization. 
Now  It  has  won  out,  as  you  may  know.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposals  for  dramatic  Increases 
in  maritime  subsidies  have  been  approved— 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  almost  every 
independent  economist  in  the  country  argues 
there  Is  absolutely  no  commensurate  eco- 
nomic benefit  whatsoever  from  this  expendi- 
ture of  tax  dollars. 

Why  is  It  that  principles  of  competition 
sound  so  good  at  Rotary  and  so  frightening 
when  competitors  threaten  to  move  in  next 
door? 

If  the  best  products  are  to  win  out  In  the 
market  place.  If  the  theory  Is  to  work  In  prac- 
tice, there  must  be  Informed  consumers.  Why 
is  It  that  consumer  product  Industries  almost 
universaUy  resist  efforts  to  provide  relevant 
Information  about  their  products  In  advertis- 
ing, packaging  and  prices  that  make  com- 
parisons easier? 

If  ihere  U  to  be  competition  there  mxist 
be  competitors.  Why  Is  It  that  an  industry 
run  by  men  like  America's  newspaper  execu- 
tives— whose  editorial  commitment  to  free 
enterprise  Is  unmatched— are  distressed  that 
only  94  Tc  of  the  cities  with  dally  newspapers 
have  monopolies?  Why  Is  It  they  feel  com- 
pelled to  press  for  a  newspaper  monopoly 
authorization  blU  (Administration-backed— 
over  the  protests  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Antitrust)  in  order  to  further 
reduce  competition  in  their  business? 

You  get  the  idea.  In  general,  you  see,  my 
problem  Involves  the  distinction  between  the 
articulation  of  a  theory  and  Its  application 
in  pracUce.  It's  the  carrying  of  a  conservative 
philosophy  Uke  private  enterprise  to  Its  logi- 
cal conclusion  that  gets  me  in  trouble. 

My  problems  are  only  rendered  more  ex- 
treme by  the  Integration  of  my  conservative 
economics  into  my  conservative  politics. 

My  politics  are  equally  old-fashioned.  They 
are  based  on  an  American  theory  developed 
by  a  200-year-old  landed  aristocrat  named 
Thomas  Jefferson:  democracy.  He  believed 
that  the  best  government  would  come  from 
an  educated  and  Informed  people  partici- 
pating In  the  decisions  that  affect  their  daUy 
lives.  Hardly  anybody  believes  in  this  con- 
servative doctrine  anymore. 

It's  kind  of  a  lonely  crusade  I  wage.  For 
example.  I  felt  that  local  citizens  should 
participate  more  actively  In  the  license  re- 
newal process  of  their  local  radio  and  tele- 
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vision  stations.  This  was  preferable.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  regulation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  Washington.  I  admit  this  sounds 
sort  of  like  a  George  WaUace  position.  And 
I  suppose  I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised 
that  thoee  Radic-Llbs  who  control  the  broad- 
casting Industry— and  therefore  the  Con- 
gress, Administration,  and  FCC— wouldn't  see 
it  my  way.  But  I  was  a  little  saddened. 
And  so  It  goes.  The  life  of  a  conservative 

is  hard. 

The  purpose  of  this  long  Introduction  has 
been  to  make  It  easier  for  you  to  understand 
the  problems  I've  had  with  the  telephone 
company. 

You  all  recall  the  telephone  company.  You 
have  to  recaU  the  telephone  company.  You 
lose  your  dime  on  the  first  try. 

Well,  a  part  of  my  responsibility  a«  an 
FCC  Commissioner  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the 
Bell  System  serves  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity. 
That  It  is  a  necessity  no  one  doubts. 
Just  how  convenient  it  Is  ralsea  other  Is- 
sues. 

As  for  the  public  Interest,  that  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

I  used  to  talk  and  write  about  the  public 
Interest  In  telephone  matters  a  lot:  lower 
rates,  more  flexible  services,  optimal  rates  of 
technological  growth  and  plant  expansion, 
and  so  forth — you  know  the  Utany.  Well,  I've 
stopped.  It's  not  that  I'm  not  Interested,  you 
understand.  It's  Just  that  It's  not  working. 
It's  kind  of  like  falling  In  love  by  yourself. 
It's  a  beautiful  trip,  but  It's  kind  of  lonelv 
So  I've  decided  .o  talk  about  Bell's  Inter- 
ests. That  seems  to  be  what  most  of  the 
people  who  come  to  the  FCC  these  days  are 
talking  about.  Vs  a  tougher  ball  game  to 
play,  but  that  Just  makes  it  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge. And  at  lea."t  you're  not  talking  to 
yourself. 

You  can  Imagine  my  surprise,  as  I  got 
Into  the  subject,  to  discover  that  Bell  man- 
agement has  been  urging  policies  that  don't 
even  serve  the  company's  Interests.  I  mean, 
I  could  understand  how  Bell's  pursuit  of  Its 
ovra  Interests  would  not  always  serve  the 
public  interest.  That  probability  was,  after 
all,  the  original  reason  for  regulation.  But 
why  would  Bell  deliberately  adopt  policies 
that  simultaneously  produce  (a)  higher 
prices  and  worse  service  for  the  public,  and 
also  (b)  lower  profits  for  its  shareholders? 
That  I  Just  couldn't  understand.  But  the 
evidence  was  clear  that  higher  prices,  lower 
quality  service,  and  lower  profits  had  been 
the  result  of  a  number  of  Bell  management's 
policies.  It  was  then  it  dawned  on  me:  per- 
haps If  I  could  present  my  case  for  public 
service  from  Bell  In  terms  of  Bell's  own 
profit  picture  I  might  at  least  get  the  ear 
of  some  of  the  company's  policy  makers  for  a 
moment.  And  so  I  continued  my  research 
Into  the  uncharted  wilderness  on  the  way  to 
higher  profits  for  Bell.  What  I  have  to  re- 
port today  are  the  results  of  preliminary  in- 
vestigation. But  I  thought  It  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  you. 

There  are.  as  always,  a  few  basic  assump- 
tions. I  assume  that  lower  costs,  and  higher 
revenue  from  Increased  communications  use 
and  Improved  technology  are  In  the  private 
interests  of  the  company.  I  also  assume  some 
regulatory  lag — that  la,  that  the  company  is 
allowed  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  wind- 
fall profits  (from  reduced  costs  or  increased 
revenues)  before  the  FCC  and  state  com- 
missions catch  up  with  extravagant  rates  of 
returp. 

There  are  three  basic  areas  where  I  be- 
lieve the  Bell  System  has  not  served  its  own 
Interests — what  I  will  caU  financial  opera- 
tions, promotion  of  service  and  technological 
improvements. 

financial 

Debt-equity  structure.  A  big  company  like 
Bell  needs  capital.  Lots  of  it.  Last  year  it 
went  to  the  market  for  a  total  of  roughly  $2 
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In  external  financing.  A  few  percent- 
points    can    make    a    big    difference — 
If  you're  a  shareholder.  But  baelc- 
anytlme    you're    a    shareholder    In    a 
^any  with  a  regulated  maximum  rate  of 
your  Interests  are  served  by  Its  raising 
nluch   capital    as  possible   through   debt 
than  equity — up  to  a  point.  Every  dol- 
through  equity  dilutes  your  share 
and  reduces  the  rate  of  return  on 
Investment;    Interset    on    every    dollar 
through  debt  is  tax  deductible   (un- 
livldend  payments) ,   thus  cutting  the 
cost  In  half  at  the  outset,  and  auto- 
itally  contributing  to  your  profits  what- 
;he  company  makes  above  its  costs.  The 
cheap  money  the  company  can  borrow 
]  Icher  you  get.  That's  how  the  electric 
1  ies  rated  A  and  B,  with  an  average  rate 
urn  of  6.6%  in  1968,  earned  for  share- 
an  average  of  12.3%  on  equity.  Bell, 
while  earning  7  '/i  %   on  Its  in- 
earned  for  shareholders  only  9.3%. 
Iramatlc    and    shocking    contrast,    but 
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Onf  y  under  Intense  questioning  during  the 
FCC  hearings  did  Bell  management 
concede  the  error  of  its  ways  over  to 
many  years.  So  long  as  the  interest 
Bell  must  pay  for  debt  are  lower  than 
»tal  rate  of  return  it  must  pay  on 
(which  Is  virtually  always  the  case), 
,n  Bell's  Interest  to  borrow  rather  than 
itock. — I  am  assuming  Bell's  current 
ratio  There  would,  of  course, 
a  point  when  additional  debt  might 
financial  risk.  Most  economists  agree, 
that  Bell  is  still  a  long  way  from 
)olnt.  But  it  is  a  bit  Ironic  and  tragical- 
for  everyone  involved  that  Bell  is 
now  going  to  more  debt  financing — 
it  has  to  pay  some  of  the  highest  inter- 
In  our  nation's  history  (8V4  to  9% )  — 
( hat  it  failed  to  borrow  more  during  all 
years  when  it  could  have  borrowed  in 
o  to4%  range. 
Needless  to  say.  the  public  has  also  been 
gross  y  disserved  by  Bell's  financial  policies. 
Everj  dollar  raised  through  equity  rather 
than  debt  can  cost  the  consumer  five  times 
as  m  ich.  But  so  long  as  our  principal  focus 
Is  on  the  shareholders'  interests  we  needn't 
dwell]  on  the  public  Interest  aspect  of  Bell's 
folly 
Stdpk 


options  and   stock  financing.  As  a 
of    the    Bell    miscalculation   on   debt- 
ratio,  there  was  for  some  time  a  rather 
ve  program  of  stock  options  for  em- 
ployees. This  program  has  now  ended,  but 
was    significantly    to    dilute    ATT 
—with  a  rather  meager  return  In  terms 
and  employee  incentives.  It  was 
for   management    and   employees — but 
y  costly  for  shareholders. 
Thtre  are  two  other  matters  which  still 
)e  considered  in  the  PCC's  lagging,  five- 
)ld  Investigation  of  Bell's  rates  and  serv- 
[  will  express  no  final  position  before 
ning  the  full  record.  But  I  think  there 
significant  evidence  for  ^he  following  two 


prop<  sitions. 

Act  derated  depreciation.  You  don't  have 
to  k  low  very  much  accounting  to  know 
abou ;  depreciation — the  annual  "cost''  of 
your  plant  wearing  out.  But  when  your  plant 
is  wc  rth  $41  billion,  like  Bell's  Is,  how  that 
depre  elation  is  handled  by  the  accountants 
I  lake  a  big  difference  In  your  costs,  your 
your  regulated  rate  of  return,  and  your 
profits.  Now  there  are  a  lot  of 
Ineqv^itles  in  the  tax  code  favoring  the  cor- 
s  and  the  rich.  I  think  many  of  them 
to  be  changed.  But  I'd  agree  with  Mll- 
^iedman  that,  as  long  as  they're  there, 
s  role  Is  to  minimize  its  com- 
panyfe  tax  burden — not  to  make  social  policy 
Judgi  aents  that  the  government  might  put 
the  noney  to  better  use  than  the  share- 
hold(  rs.  Since  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  took  effect  Bell  has  been  permitted  to 
use  "accelerated  depreciation" — that  is,  to 
charj  e  off  as  a  tax  deductible  business  ex- 
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pense  more  depreciation  than  was  formerly 
permitted.  Instead  of  figuring  its  federal 
taxes  based  on  accelerated  depreciation,  how- 
ever. Bell  continued  to  use  "straight  line" 
(normal)  depreciation. 

As  a  result  the  potential  tax  savings — at 
least  mllUons  and  perhaps  billions  of  dol- 
lars— have  been  lost  forever  for  Bell's  share- 
holders. In  a  tight  money  market  when  the 
company  has  to  obtain  increasing  amounts 
of  additional  financing,  and  is  reportedly 
considering  competing  with  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury for  the  hearts  and  minds  and  money  of 
America's  savings  bond  holders,  the  use  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  computing  Fed- 
eral taxes  would  have  provided  gilt-edged 
returns.  Finally,  in  1970,  Bell  changed  its  pol- 
icy. But  its  failure  to  use  this  technique 
for  16  years  simply  increased  its  own  costs 
and  those  of  Its  customers. 

Western  Electric.  The  Bell  System  owns 
Its  own  supplier,  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. Of  course,  it  can  set  the  prices  it  pays 
Western  at  whatever  It  wants.  But  even 
under  Bell's  pricing  It  is  currently  "paying" 
Western  more  than  $4  billion  a  year.  It's  not 
a  small  business.  In  part  because  of  the 
tremendous  economic  power  this  gives  Bell 
now,  and  would  give  Western  if  it  could 
compete  with  other  manufacturers,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  brought  an  antitrust  action 
to  make  Bell  sell  Western.  Bell  fought  the 
action  (unwisely,  as  we  will  see  shortly), 
and  the  case  was  settled  with  a  "consent 
decree."  The  decree  permits  Bell  to  keep 
Western,  but  prohibits  Western  from  enter- 
ing the  market  to  compete  with  other  elec- 
trical and  telephonic  manufacturing  com- 
panies. It  is  clear  that  Bell's  position  has 
enhanced  the  position  of  Its  management: 
they  have  a  "bigger"  company  to  manage, 
and  hence  a  good  argument  for  higher  sal- 
aries and  more  prestige.  But  what  has  It 
done  to  Bell's  shareholders?  A  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  they  would  be  much  better 
off  If  Bell  would  distribute  the  stock  of 
Western  Electric  to  them  and  at  the  same 
time  move  to  abrogate  the  1956  consent  de- 
cree. This  may  seem  like  a  drastic  move  on 
ATT's  part — but  the  artificial  constraints  on 
Western  Electric  mean  that  the  company 
cannot  participate  fully  in  the  communica- 
tions technology  revolution  that  is  only  now 
beginning.  An  obvious  example  ts  that  West- 
ern Electric  does  not  sell  to  non-Bell  com- 
panies even  though  Bell  claims  Western 
Electrlc's  prices  are  lower.  And  this  market 
may  be  one  of  the  smaller  that  the  present 
consent  decree  prevents  Western  Electric 
from  serving.  What  markets  might  Western 
Electric  exploit  if  it  were  not  held  down  by 
the  consent  decree:  computers,  satellites, 
CATV,  television,  photography,  duplicating, 
educational  systems  and  libraries?  The  point 
Is  obvious.  With  stock  in  both  Bell  and  a 
viable,  independent  Western,  most  econo- 
mists agree  that  Bell's  shareholders  would  be 
a  whole  lot  richer.  And  the  odds  are  that 
consumers  would  also  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
more  Intense  competition:  more  technologi- 
cal innovation  and  lower  prices. 

Rate  of  return.  Fundamental  to  Bell's  fi- 
nancing is  its  authorized  rate  of  return  on 
capital  Investment.  The  current  theory  of 
public  utility  regulation  Is  that  public  com- 
missions must  hold  down  the  monopolistic 
utilities'  rate  of  return  to  reasonable  levels. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  back- 
wards. Perhaps  the  public  interest  would  be 
better  served  if  we  Just  forgot  about  the  rate 
of  return,  and  simply  concentrated  on  re- 
ducing the  costs-per-unlt-servlce  to  custom- 
ers and  improving  performance  criteria.  At 
the  very  least,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
have  some  Idea  of  how  the  country  would  be 
different  if  Bell  had  a  rate  of  return  of  4%, 
6%,  8%,  10%,  12%  or  whatever.  What  would 
be  Bell's  response  in  terms  of  rates  of  tech- 
nological Innovation,  new  plant  Investment, 
quality  of  service,  and  so  forth  Well,  the 
answer  is  that  we  don't  know  the  answer. 

For  a  company  where  every  percentage 
point  Increase  in  the  rate  of  return  means 
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$250  million  annually,  one  would  think  the 
Issue  would  have  been  addressed.  It  has  not 
been. 

Indeed,  during  the  1967  hearings  I  put  the 
question  to  Bell's  lawyers,  after  roughly  this 
kind  of  introduction.  How  would  Bell  like 
a  much  higher  rate  of  return,  I  asked.  How 
would  it  spend  the  money?  The  answer?  Here 
is  an  excerpt  from  the  transcript : 

"Commissioner  Johnson:  I  appreciate  you 
may  not  have  prepared  yourself  to  address 
yourself  to  such  a  question,  but  what  would 
be  unwarranted  in  your  Judgment  about  or 
permitting  a  rate  of  return  to  exceed  Bi/j 
percent?  What  would  be  the  day-to-day  con- 
sequences in  day-to-day  operations  for  the 
company  and  the  public?" 

"Mr.  Garlinghouse  (Bell  Counsel) :  .  .  . 
I  would  say  when  we  get  above  the  range  of 
8V2  percent  we  would  not  be  hampered  in 
furnishing  good  service  If  the  earnings  were 
brought  down  to  SVi  percent.  The  service  is 
the  ultimate  goal  that  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  and  earnings  are  a  vehicle  to  get 
there. 

"Now  how  much  higher  than  8Vi  percent 
would  be  warranted  by  the  economic  facts, 
I  don't  know.  What  may  be  right  today,  may 
be  wrong  tomorrow,  and  It  could  very  well  be 
the  rate  of  return  should  be  higher  in  the 
future."  [Tr.  pp.  10,  310-11). 

How  would  the  shareholders  react  to  that? 
I  was  offering  them  the  chance  to  try  for 
additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  and  I  couldn't  even  get  the  company's 
lawyers  to  address  the  question! 

PROMOTION   OP   SERVICE 

It  Is  rather  disturbing  that  Bell  manage- 
ment would  make  fundamental  errors  in 
financing  that  cost  shareholders  and  con- 
sumers alike  millions  or  billions  of  dollars. 
I  began  with  the  financial  examples  be- 
cause they  Involve  (1)  such  rather  obvious 
blunders,  (2)  such  large  sums  of  money,  and 
(3)  are  so  directly  and  obviously  related  to 
shareholder  losses.  But  finance  is,  after  all, 
common  to  all  enterprises.  It  is  not  unique 
to  the  expertise  of  Bell  management. 

Some  of  the  most  disheartening  and  fas- 
cinating of  Bell  management's  errors  involve 
the  telephone  business  itself.  How  has  man- 
agement responded  to  the  opportunities  to 
increase  Its  business  and  reduce  its  costs? 
It  Is  in  this  area  that  we  begin  to  uncover 
some  rather  fundamental  lapses  in  com- 
munications and  economic  philosophy. 

There  is  no  one  who  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  discover  within  ATT — management, 
sales,  or  scientific  research — who  has  a  sense 
of  the  soclal-polltical-economic  role  of  the 
telephone  In  a  modern-day  industrialized  so- 
ciety. They  can  design,  promote,  distribute, 
and  install  a  "Princess  telephone"  that  will 
transmit  the  human  voice — even  if  they 
don't  think  to  make  it  heavy  enough  to  keep 
it  from  sliding  off  the  bedside  table.  But  they 
are  seemingly  incapable  of  thinking  about 
the  ways  in  which  people  might  use  that 
Instrument  In  their  lives. 

You  can  point  out  the  fact  that  It  costs 
more  to  call  Washington  from  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  than  from  London.  What's  the  po- 
litical consequence  of  that  for  the  United 
States?  They  haven't  thought  about  it. 

You  can  ask  about  the  role  of  the  tele- 
phone in  uniting  far-flung  families  and 
friends.  What  would  be  the  social  impact  of 
universal  availability  of  a  low-price  WATS 
service  ("long  distance"  service  without  a 
per  call  charge)?  They  don't  know.  What 
factors  now  affect  telephone  usage  in  local 
exchanges — where  there  is  a  flat  monthly 
fee  and  every  call  Is  "free"?  In  what  ways 
does  the  pricing  of  "long  distance"  service 
inhibit  usage?  How  much  lost  revenue  has 
Bell  suffered  as  a  result? 

What  would  be  the  economic  consequences 
for  our  nation  if  WATS  (inward  and  out- 
ward) were  made  generally  available?  We 
know  what  air  freight  has  done  to  the  ware- 
housing business  In  some  indtistrles.  What  is 
the  correlation  between  "no  cost"  telephone 
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service  and  the  profits  of  a  firm?  What  are 
the  economics  of  a  company's  closing  local 
offices  and  taking  calls  at  a  single  national 
number? 

So  many  of  Bell's  decisions  suggest  a  phi- 
losophy reminiscent  of  the  story  of  the  two 
librarians  at  a  convention  discussing  the 
condition  of  their  respective  libraries.  "Oh, 
Im  so  pleased,"  said  one.  "All  my  books  are 
in  and  on  the  shelves  except  for  two,  and 
they're  coming  in  next  Tuesday." 

It's  not  the  telephone  company's  Job  to 
encourage  us  to  keep  the  phone  on  the  hook 
any  more  than  a  librarian  is  doing  her  Job  if 
she.  wants  to  keep  the  books  out  of  circu- 
lation. 

And  yet  I  cannot  help  but  get  the  Impres- 
sion, at  almost  every  turn,  that  the  telephone 
company  mentality  is  of  exactly  that  char- 
acter. Management  seems  almost  panicked  at 
the  prospect  of  the  company's  business  ex- 
panding. In  a  moment  I  will  discuss  their  at- 
titude toward  off-peak  pricing  principles,  the 
Carterfone,  the  New  York  Telephone  break- 
down, the  Public  Broadcasting  network,  cable 
television  and  data.  But  the  common  Impres- 
sion running  throughout  is  that  of  a  com- 
pany not  only  falling  to  promote  increased 
usage  of  its  service,  not  only  falling  to  serve 
the  Increased  business  brought  its  way,  but 
a  company  that  would  actually  rather  fight 
through  Commission  and  courts — with  con- 
siderable vigor,  expenditure,  and  occasional 
success — than  switch. 

It's  a  tragicomic  posture  of  the  keep>ers  of  a 
disintegrating,  condemned  old  plantation 
home  seeking  its  shelter  in  a  storm — because 
It's  all  they  know.  But  the  humor  quickly 
fades — for  shareholders  and  customers  alike. 
Bell's  failure  to  understand  telephone  usage 
enough  to  develop  new  business,  its  failure  to 
anticipate  even  the  comparatively  modest 
growth  that  has  come  along  without  cultiva- 
tion, has  cost  its  shareholders  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  potential  profits  forever  lost.  Of  course, 
it  has  also  caused  the  public  an  awful  lot  of 
grief,  inconvenience,  and  excess  costs. 

One  of  the  most  ironic  features  of  Bell's 
failure  to  expand  to  meet  demand  is  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  companies  in  the  world  that 
could  have  done  so  at  absolutely  no  risk 
whatsoever  to  itself.  Bell  is  authorized  its 
"rate  of  return"  on  its  capital  necessarily  em- 
ployed In  the  business.  In  other  words,  every 
time  it  can  plant  a  dollar  bill  in  the  ground 
with  Commission  approval  (seldom  If  ever 
denied)  the  dollar  immediately  starts  earn- 
ing 7  to  7^%  for  tlie  shareholders.  Even  if 
the  business  does  not  develop  to  warrant 
the  business  the  shareholders  get  their  re- 
turn. It's  not  only  a  no-risk  investment,  it's 
an  investment  with  a  guaranteed  return.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  regula- 
tory commission  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  com- 
pany does  not  "gold  plate"  and  overbuild 
beyond  what  is  warranted,  because  of  the 
unfair  burden  that  places  on  customers.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  incentive  whatsoever 
for  the  telephone  company  to  want  to  hold 
back  in  building  to  meet  anticipated  demand. 

Off-peak  pricing.  In  any  business  there  are 
times  when  plant  is  idle — and  when  any  busi- 
ness at  all  will  contribute  to  necessarily  fixed 
costs.  "Off-peak  pricing"  Is  a  simple  principle 
widely  used.  Anytime  demand  for  goods  or 
services  increase  substantially  during  limited 
times — whether  times  of  day  or  seasons  of 
the  year — economies  can  often  be  effected  by 
spreading  that  demand  more  evenly  over 
time.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  do  this  is  by 
changing  prices,  making  them  higher  during 
the  "peak"  and  lower  during  "off  peak"  pe- 
riods. For  example,  the  airline  industry  and 
CAB,  have  come  up  with  an  intricate  scheme 
of  pricing  to  keep  the  planes  in  the  air. 

There  is  a  significant  peak  in  telephone 
usage  during  the  four  or  five  hours  arotmd 
noon  every  work  day.  Dtiring  many  of  the 
20  other  hours  of  the  day  the  telephone  sys- 
tem is  almost  totally  Idle.  But  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, and  the  FCC,  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  responding  to  this  obvious  problem  with 
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as  much  Imagination  as  the  airlines  and  CAB. 
This  is  especially  tragic  for  Bell's  share- 
holders, because  with  a  $41  billion  invest- 
ment In  plant,  any  minute  when  It  is  not 
being  used  to  peak  capacity  Is  costing  them 
a  great  deal  In  lost  profits.  It  Is  also  costing 
the  consumer  unjustifiably — for  he  must  sus- 
tain the  financial  and  other  costs  of  a  facility 
which  is  substantially  overbuilt.  Most  of  the 
limited  off-peak  pricing  changes  (lower  rates 
at  night  and  weekends) — each  of  which  has 
produced  higher  revenues  for  Bell — have 
come  grudgingly.  In  most  Instances  Bell  has 
vigorously  fought  them  at  the  FCC — delay- 
ing their  effective  date  and  reducing  this  im- 
pact. The  price  cuts  are  always  substantial- 
ly less  than  the  nature  of  the  off-peaks 
would  Justify — and  the  shareholders  are  en- 
titled to.  As  a  result.  Bell  has  shown  a  much 
less  smooth  demand  curve  than  it  very 
easily  could  have  achieved  by  fuller  plant 
utilization.  It  has  lost  revenue.  It  has  charged 
unnecessarily  high  prices.  It  has  suffered  the 
excruciating  embarrassment  of  breakdowns 
in  the  system.  For  all  of  these  failures  its 
shareholders  have  paid  a  high  price  Indeed. 

Carterfone.  The  saga  of  Tom  Carter  and  his 
Carterfone  Is  another  prime  example  of  a 
whole  flock  of  Instances  in  which  corporate 
intransigence  has  won  out  over  common 
sense  and  common  shareholders'  dollars. 
Bell  Is  afraid  of  anything  that  has  not  re- 
ceived its  papal  imprimatur  being  plugged 
into  its  telephone  system.  In  an  extreme 
burst  of  Jingoism,  it  even  has  the  FCC  refer- 
ring to  such  equipment  as  "foreign"  attach- 
ments. This  is  kind  of  like  the  electric  com- 
pany trying  to  discourage  the  installation  of 
air  conditioners  and  washer-dryer  combina- 
tions. However,  it  is  more  than  Just  an 
hilariously  funny  postvire  In  which  to  find 
a  twentieth  century  telephone  company. 

If  the  phone  company  would  only  encour- 
age the  use  of  Its  system  by  innovative  equip- 
ment manufacturers  (rather  than  discour- 
age them).  It  would  suddenly  find  200  mil- 
lion Americans  working  for  Bell  on  their 
own  time — rather  than  working  against  it. 
The  Increase  In  communications  traffic  In 
this  country — which  ought  to  be  Bell's  prin- 
cipal concern  and  measure  of  effectiveness — 
would  Jump  enormously;  because  200  million 
people  can  think  of  a  lot  more  things  to  do 
with  a  communications  network  for  them- 
selves than  one  corporation  can  think  up  for 
them^particularly  if  It's  not  thinking. 

Tom  Carter's  device  was  simple,  popular, 
effective,  and  harmless  to  the  telephone  sys- 
tem. It  was  scarcely  even  an  attachment.  It 
simply  permitted  a  coupling  between  a  tele- 
phone set  and  a  land  mobile  radio  transmit- 
ter-receiver. It  Increased  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone system — and  the  potential  profits  of 
Bell's  shareholders.  It  was  fought  by  Bell 
through  the  FCC  and  courts — for  11  years. 

New  York  telephone  service.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  costly  breakdown  in  New 
York  telephone  service  and  the  subsequent 
Bell  implicit  and  explicit  admissions  of  man- 
agement failure.  As  ATT  Chairman  Romnes 
has  candidly  conceded,  "There's  no  question 
but  that  our  people  in  New  York  missed  the 
boat  in  estimating  the  grovrth."  But  New 
York  is  not  atypical  of  b  basic  ATT  falling. 
We  used  to  assume  the  company  could  han- 
dle a  slowly  growing  homogeneous  demand 
for  Plain  Old  Telephone  Service  (appropri- 
ately known  to  company  men  as  "Pots"). 
Now  not  even  that  assumption  i.s  safe.  But  it 
certainly  is  not  a  company  geared  to  rapid 
growth  and  accelerating  change.  In  New 
York  it  wasn't  simply  that  Bell's  plant  ex- 
pansion wasn't  fast  enough — Investment  was 
actually  cut  back  at  crucial  time  periods. 
New  York  serves  to  Illustrate  the  long  lead 
times  in  the  ATT  system.  Lower  cost  planned 
expansion  was  replaced  by  high  cost  crash 
programs.  Many  customers  went  unserved. 
And  how  does  one  calculate  the  costs  to  the 
company  of  the  failure  to  Inaugurate  inter- 
state Picturephone,  or  the  problems  with 
rate  increases  in  New  York  state,  or  in  the 
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general  deterioration  of  the  service  reputa- 
tion of  the  company — all  of  which  were  con- 
sequences of  the  New  York  fiasco?  It  all  could 
have  been  avoided.  It  wasn't.  The  sharehold- 
ers suffered. 

ETV  aerrice.  In  1966  the  Ford  Foundation 
proposed  that  the  benefits  of  satellite  tech- 
nology be  used  for  educational  broadcasting. 
In  1967  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  was 
passed — providing  for  free  or  reduced  rate 
Interconnection  for  public  broadcasting.  Here 
was  a  golden  opportunity  for  ATT  to  re- 
spond to  a  national  challenge  that  had  com- 
manded national  support.  Quick  provisions 
of  reliable  service  at  a  price  public  broad- 
casting could  afford  would  have  provided 
great  benefits  to  the  image  of  the  company. 
It  was  a  new  growth  field.  Investments  here 
would  pay  big  dividends.  The  investment 
would  return  profit  Immediately,  and  even 
more  in  the  future.  What  happened?  ATT 
had  to  be  dragged,  kicking  and  screaming, 
to  the  FCC  where  it  has  fought  for  three 
years  the  service  to  pvtblic  broadcasting  that 
Congress  ordered.  For  a  period  of  time  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  was  getting  horrendous.  In- 
terrupted service  and  the  FCC  was  forced  to 
intervene  on  that  account.  The  company 
blew  a  public  relations  dream — and  to  this 
day  It  Is  presenting  a  most  tinstatesmanlike 
posture  which  can  only  continue  to  have  ad- 
verse long-term  consequences.  Bell's  position 
Is  even  more  difficult  to  understand  In  light 
of  Its  treatment  of  the  commercial  networks. 
The  tariff  for  commercial  network  Intercon- 
nection was  filed  in  1947  as  a  promotional 
tariff,  but  the  rates  remained  unchanged  for 
more  than  20  years,  being  raised  only  re- 
cently. Now  the  FCC  is  holding  a  hearing  to 
decide,  among  other  things,  whether  these 
rates  are  high  enough.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  commercial  networks 
enjoyed  "reduced  rates"  during  part  of  this 
time  period.  The  shareholders  seemingly 
can't  win.  Bell  can't  optimize  on  selling  serv- 
ice to  commercial  enterprises  or  on  giving  it 
away  to  public  corporations. 

CATV.  If  you  believe  the  pundits,  we  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  a  nationwide  revolution 
in  communications — as  mass  communica- 
tions and  personal  communications  services 
merge  in  a  new  technology  that  will  change 
our  nation.  One  thing  seems  sure.  Whatever 
happens  the  Bell  System  will  play  at  best  a 
minor  role.  Bell  is  not  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant factor  in  CATV.  There  are  no  test  com- 
murUtles  where  the  Bell  System  Is  applying 
its  expertise  for  CATV  communications.  Sup- 
pose in  the  early  sixties  Bell  had  successfully 
argued  that  CATV  should  be  a  common  car- 
rier service  available  to  all  comers,  and  then 
moved  to  demonstrate  its  potential.  How 
different  things  might  be  today,  as  the  Bell 
System  seemed  ready  to  rewire  the  nation 
with  the  most  cost-effective  combination  of 
cable  and  Picturephone.  It  ts  apparently  not 
to  be — and  no  one  will  ever  know  what  Bell 
has  missed.  But  oiie  can  safely  estimate  the 
shareholders  have  once  again  been  robbed 
of  a  multl-blilion  dollar  profit  potential. 

Privacy.  The  usefulness  of  the  nationwide 
telephone  system  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  private  communications 
network.  You  and  I  would  like  a  telephone 
conversation  to  be  as  close  a  substitute  lur 
a  private  face-to-face  conversation  as  pos- 
sible. We  assume  that  no  one  else  is  listemng. 
But  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  an  In- 
creasing erosion  of  the  privacy  and  Integrity 
of  the  telephone  syfctem. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  Bell 
has  bad  so  little  to  say  on  this  issue.  There 
have  been  no  strong  oppositions  to  amended 
wiretapping  legislation,  no  court  actions 
against  private  or  public  wiretapping,  no 
public  opposition  to  unauthorized  public 
agency  wiretapping.  In  fact,  one  Increasingly 
hears  reports  of  Bell  Systems  local  company 
cooperation  with  all  types  of  communications 
interception. 

The  effect  of  this  Bell  policy  is  ciuiulatlve 
and  growing.  As  people  come  to  believe  that 
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the  telephone  Is  untrustworthy,  their  usage 
decl  nes.  The  company  loses  the  patronage. 
By  ailing  to  resist  unauthorized  and  un- 
nec(  ssary  "Interconnection"  to  Its  system. 
Bell  falls  to  protect  one  of  Its  most  Im- 
port int  assets — people's  trust  In  the  privacy 
of  tl  le  telephones,  and  the  company's  public 
com:  nltment  to  the  users'  (and  shareholders') 
line  ests 
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phones.  It's  a  little  matter,  in  some 

but  one  of  great  consequence  to  in- 

ual  users  on  occasion — and  significant 

s|iareholder8.  I'm  talking  about  the  pay 

■their    geographic    distribution,    the 

that  are  out  of  service,  and  Bell's 

In  converting  to  a  system  where  you 

dial  an  operator  without  depositing  a 

.  There  Is  no  way  of  computing  the  social 

for  all  those  individuals  who  were  prc- 

from  malting  emergency  calls  for  the 

of  a  dime — or  an  operating  phone.  But 

I  conomlc  costs  to  shareholders  have  been 

Any  time  someone  might  have 

a  long  distance  credit  card  or  collect 

and  didn't — for  want  of  a  dime — they 

been  the  losers.  Bell  insisted  that  direct 

access  without  a  dime  was  impos- 

notwlthstandlng  the  fact  that  those 

telephone    systems    in    foreign 

have  offered  the  service  for  years. 

,  it  relented — after  years  of  lost  profits 

passed. 

Communications.    Because    of    the 
of  Commission  proceedings,  I  do 
vant  to  say  much  about  service  In  the 
field.  There   is  much   to  be  said,  and 
have   already   spoken.    A   Bell   official 
said:     "[Wje    recognize    that    we 
't  always   been  on   top  of  the  Job  in 
our  data  customers."  The  Commls- 
staff  has  concluded:  "In  an  Industry  of 
and  growing  complexity  of  the  com- 
common   carrier  Industry,   the 
of  new  carriers  could  provide  a  useful 
tool  which  would  assist  In  achiev- 
statutory  objective  of  adequate  and 
service  at  reasonable  charges."  Bell 
proposes  to  build  a  60  city  digital  net- 
to  be  available  by  1973-1974. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Satellites.   If   there   is  a  cow  more  sacred 
all  others  at  Bell,  It  is  Its  belief  that 
performance  in  technological  Innovation 
no   equal.   The   definitive  evaluation 
technological  change  in  the  communlca- 
Industry    has    not    been    written.    It 
be.  At  least  in  satellites,  however.  It's 
that  Bell  forfeited  an  early  lead  in  the 
ology.    Bell    built    Telstar — a    random 
satellite.  Then  it  relaxed.  It  failed  to 
develf)p    Lhe   much   lower   cost  synchronous 
te  system,  which  does  not  require  the 
te    tracking    and    telemetry    devices 
1  ises  fewer  satellites.  Bell  has  been  vlr- 
absent  from  the  development  of  an  en- 
new     International     Industry.     Bell 
on    an    obsolete,    capital-intensive 
(random-orbit   satellites)    when 
innoT^tion  was  taking  place  toward  a  much 
pltal-lntenslve  development  (synchro- 
atellltes). 

2  Microwave.  TD-2  microwave  Is  slm- 
englneers'   name   for   an    Improved 
of    microwave    transmission.    It    Is, 
however,  one  area  of  communications  tech- 
where   we   have   some  Industry  case 
Competitors  had  Jumped  ahead  In 
developing    this    particular    type    of   micro- 
Bell    had   to   make   a   crash   effort  to 
up.   Whether   this  crash   effort  would 
been    successful    without   Bell's    basic 
moncboly  advantage?  of  FCC  protection  of 
1  maintained  barriers  to  competitive  en- 
c(  nnot  be  determined.  But  TD-2  Micro- 
does  suggest  that  Bell  Is  not  the  foun- 
talnh^ad  of  all  innovation. 

next  two  examples  of  technological 
lnno\lation  are  ones  I  feel  I  need  to  be  a  lit- 
tle jqf3ie  tentative  about.  Based  on  conver- 
wlth  a  number  of  people  in  com- 
munifcatlons,  in  and  out  of  the  Bell  System, 
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I  feel  my  conclusions  In  these  two  areas  are 
correct.  But  I  do  want  to  note  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  as  clear  as  In  the  TD-2  micro- 
wave and  communications  satellite  cases. 

Transistors.  Bell  is  very  proud  of  its  role 
in  developing  transistors.  But  the  evidence 
is  in  many  ways  much  more  ambiguous.  In 
any  event,  many  of  the  developments  since 
transistors  have  taken  place  outside  the  Bell 
System — for  example,  in  semi-conductors. 
Certainly  the  very  competitive  Japanese  are 
now  simply  exporting  the  applications  of 
this  new  technology  right  back  to  use. 

£SS.  Bell  Is  now  In  the  process  of  Install- 
ing its  version  of  electronic  switching.  De- 
pending on  the  time  schedule,  it  will  have 
made  the  conversion  by  the  year  2000.  What- 
ever the  schedule,  Bell  may  be  installing  ob- 
solete technology.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  ESS  technology  decision  at  Bell  suggest 
that  it  may  have  chosen  a  less-advanced 
technology  than  that  available — in  a  de- 
cision which  overemphasizes  risk  minimi- 
zation, and  an  ultraconservative  concern 
over  system  capability.  As  a  result  the 
Bell  System  may  have  to  make  costly  re- 
visions in  its  pattern  of  technological  in- 
novation In  switching.  This  question  also 
Illustrates  the  difficulty  in  assessing  the  opti- 
mal pattern  of  technological  innovation  In 
a  monopoly  with  vertical  integration.  Bell 
is  now  buying  Japanese  PBXs  for  use  In  the 
New  England  area  where  solid-state  equip- 
ment Is  required. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion  without  some 
comment  about  international  comparisons 
in  telecommunications.  Whenever  one  ques- 
tions Bell's  performance,  the  non-sequltur 
reply  Is  usually  "have  you  ever  used  the 
British  or  French  telephone  system?"  This 
Is  a  strawman,  as  anyone  who  has  made 
comparative  studies  in  this  industry  recog- 
nizes. I  would  suggest  that  we  can  learn  a 
great  deal  about  performance  from  telecom- 
munications systems  in  other  countries  such 
as  Sweden,  Switzerland,  West  Oermany,  or 
Japan.  Isn't  it  Ironic  that  while  we  can  use 
our  space  technology  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  we  will  have  to  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  seeing  Canadian  and  Indian  domestic 
satellites  in  the  skies  before  ours?  In  many 
countries  there  are  numerous  other  services, 
technologies,  or  lower  prices  that  we  do  not 
have  in  this  country — even  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  on  some  absolute  scale  an  evaluation 
might  find  the  American  system  superior. 

CONCLUSION 

This  speech  Is  already  much  too  long.  But 
I  felt  a  few  examples  were  really  necessary 
to  make  the  point. 

Bell  management's  policies  disserve  the 
public  Interest  in  many  ways.  We  all  know 
that.  Few  In  the  company — or  the  PCC — 
seem  to  care  very  much. 

The  point  is  that  many  (thought  not  all) 
of  these  socially  retrogressive  policies  also 
fail  to  serve  Bell's  shareholders — robbing 
them  of  billions  of  dollars.  Sometimes  the 
benefits  go  to  management.  Often  as  not  they 
go  to  no  one. 

For  whom  does  Bell  toll?  It's  hard  to  tell. 
It's  not  the  public.  It's  not  the  shareholders. 
Management?  Well,  yes,  but  It's  not  that 
simple  either. 

The  fact  is  that  a  national  monopoly  with 
a  (41  billion  plant,  and  over  50  federal  and 
state  regulatory  agencies,  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  neither  a  competitive  spur  nor  an  effec- 
tive regulatory  check.  When  the  PCC  fails  to 
probe,  and  question  Bell  management;  when 
the  FCC  does  not  permit  Its  staff  to  play  a 
tough  advOTsary  role  in  Bell's  rate  hearings; 
the  shareholders  of  the  company  are  seri- 
ously disserved  as  well  as  the  public. 

Some  form  of  competition  may  be  the  an- 
swer. Whether  such  a  conservative  approach 
can  still  muster  any  adherents  In  a  Republi- 
can AdmlnlBtratlon  under  the  Influence  of 
Radio-Lib  American  businessmen  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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STUDENTS   VIEW   OF   THE   MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr,  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  interns  from  last  summer,  Mr.  Dennis 
Horn,  wrote  me  concerning  his  recent  trip 
to  Israel,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  his  views  on  the  tense 
Middle  East  situation,  as  follows: 

I  have  Just  finished  my  two  week  visit  to 
Israel  and  I  thought  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  some  of  my  impressions  with 
reference  to  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  extensively 
with  both  Arabs  and  Jews.  What  I  observed 
with  regard  to  Jewish  reaction  to  the  con- 
flict has  been  frequently  reported  by  the 
American  press.  The  first  thing  that  an  Israel 
says  when  asked  aboiit  the  war  Is  that  he 
prays  that  peace  will  come  soon.  He  also  In- 
variably points  out  that  Israel  has  known 
nothing  but  war  since  her  inception.  Soldiers 
are  everywhere.  Taxes  are  high.  A  car  has  a 
lOC^  tax  and  a  radio  costs  double  or  triple 
what  It  would  cost  in  the  states.  Everyone 
however  accepts  high  prices  and  very  few 
luxuries  as  the  natural  state  of  life.  They 
seem  satisfied  that  better  times  will  come 
and  that  in  any  case,  what  they  have  is  pretty 
wonderful. 

The  reaction  to  the  cease  fire  is  that  while 
it  Is  a  first  tentative  step  towards  peace,  little 
Is  expected  to  develop  from  it.  The  people 
seem  to  want  peace  very  badly  and  those 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  do  not  believe  that 
Israel  seriously  wants  to  keep  the  occupied 
lands  (with  the  exception  of  Jerusalem). 

Interestingly,  the  war  is  seen  as  being  out 
of  the  hands  of  either  Israel  or  the  Arabs. 
According  to  the  Israeli  press  and  to  public 
opinion,  the  war  is  controlled  by  and  per- 
petuated by  the  super  powers,  the  U.S.  and 
Russia  who  are  using  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews 
In  a  dangerous  power  game.  The  Jerusalem 
Post  today  reported  Dyan  as  saying  "The 
Americans  are  certainly  not  Interested  In  the 
war  and  the  Soviets  do  not  want  It  either. 
Since  none  of  the  principals  wants  it,  I  as- 
sume that  they  will  find  a  way  to  peace  or  at 
least  something  leading  to  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities". Notice  who  are  the  "principals"  of 
the  war.  This  opinion  may  be  a  statement  of 
fact.  It  may  also  be  a  transferral  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  based  on  the  fanciful  hope 
that  the  U.S.,  and  the  U.SS.R.,  are  Big 
Brothers  who  watch  over  the  little  countries 
of  the  world  and  who  may  allow  minor  dis- 
ruptions of  the  International  social  fabric, 
but  who  would  never  allow  a  major  confla- 
gration which  would  seriously  damage  the  so- 
cial framework.  This  may  be  wishing  the  U.S. 
and  Russia  more  power  over  international 
politics  than  they  actually  have.  It  also  as- 
sumes that  even  if  the  U.S.  and  Russia  have 
the  power  to  regulate  the  Intensity  and  the 
direction  of  rival  world  politics,  they  will  be 
able  to  act  together  to  administer  this 
direction. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  cannot 
work  together  to  exercise  their  Joint  power 
over  world  politics,  then  that  power  is  prob- 
lematical Instead  of  actual  and  Israels  ex- 
pectation that  the  big  powers  will  eventually 
extricate  them  from  this  war  In  their  own 
self  Interest  can  never  be  realized. 

I  suppose  what  all  of  this  means  is  that 
Israel  does  not  expect  to  win  this  war  by 
herself.  She  expects  to  win  a  stand-off.  But 
she  actually  depends  upon  the  U.S.  and 
Russia  to  end  the  war.  The  ball  Is  in  our 
court. 

In  a  different  area,  I  have  formed  some 
Impressions  about  the  Arab  side  of  the  prob- 
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lem  that  Is  not  so  well  reported  in  our  press. 
I  spent  two  days  with  an  Arab  family  (some 
of  whom  were  displaced  refugees  in  1948) 
in  a  small  Arab  village  near  the  Oolan 
Heights.  While  admittedly  my  original  prej- 
udices inclined  me  to  favor  Israel,  I  must 
admit  that  the  Arabs  have  suffered  a  real 
Injustice  that  Is  not  fully  recognized  In 
America. 

One  man  with  whom  I  spoke  is  a  U.N. 
official  responsible  for  Palestenian  refugees. 
Before  1948  he  had  owned  a  home  and  prop- 
erty near  Jerusalem.  In  the  1948  war  his 
property  was  confiscated  by  Israel.  His  home 
is  now  occupied  by  Israelis,  To  date  he  has 
received  no  compensation  for  his  lost  prop- 
erty. Many  of  the  Arabs  who  were  displaced 
were  not  wandering  Bedouins  as  we  have 
been  told  but  were  propertied,  and  very 
civilized  town  dwellers.  These  people  declare 
quite  movingly  that  they  love  their  homes 
and  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  them 
without  a  very  long  fight.  It  is  these  people 
who  form  the  Al  Fatah. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  within  Is- 
rael, the  Arab  is  treated  as  a  second  class 
citizen.  The  village  that  I  visited  had  no 
electricity  or  central  water  system.  Jewish 
villages  of  similar  size  have  been  given  such 
Improvements.  It  may  be  that  until  now 
the  central  government  has  simply  consid- 
ered it  too  expensive  to  electrify  this  par- 
ticular Arab  region  with  no  discrimination 
intended.  It  is  striking  however  to  visit  the 
highly  Industrialized  Jewish  sections  of  Is- 
rael and  then  to  see  the  poverty  stricken, 
underdeveloped  rural  Arab  regions.  Seem- 
ingly very  little  effort  has  been  made  to  help 
them  advance,  yet  these  Arabs  are  Israelis 
as  much  as  the  Jews  are.  (Before  the  1967 
war  there  were  300,000  Arabs  and  about  1.8 
million  Jews  in  Israel.)  It  is  also  apparently 
more  difficult  for  Israeli  Arabs  to  get  such 
things  as  teaching  certificates.  I  spoke  to 
one  Arab  who  has  been  teaching  "on  tem- 
porary permit"  for  2  years.  He  has  his  B.A. 
degree  and  is  working  on  his  M.A.  In  two 
years  he  has  not  gotten  an  answer,  either 
positive  or  negative  on  his  application  for 
permanent  certification.  The  situation  seema 
analogous  to  our  own  black-white  problem. 

While  this  Internal  Israeli  politics  may  not 
have  direct  bearing  on  forming  a  settlement 
In  the  Middle  East  it  is  helpful  for  me  that 
I  can  now  understand  the  issues  over  which 
this  war  Is  being  fought.  The  Arabs  were 
thrown  out  of  their  homes — with  no  com- 
pensation. The  Jews  want  a  homeland  and 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job  In  fuilding 
Israel.  Israel  is  both  green  and  Industrialized 
and  it  seems  a  far  older  nation  than  its  22 
years.  The  Israelis  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
hard  won  lands. 

The  case  that  both  sides  can  make  Is  im- 
pelling. I  think  that  Israel  must  retain  her 
sovereignty.  I  also  think  that  she  has  an 
obligation  to  pay  Indemnity  to  displaced 
Arabs  and  to  allow  many  of  them  back  Into 
Israel. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  fact  only  an  agreement  by 
the  United  States  and  Russia  that  can  bring 
about  these  possibly  confiicting  alms  and 
bring  a  final  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 


JACK  VALENTI— MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
cherished  friend. 

Last  week  Jack  Valenti  was  honored 
by  the  National  Foundation— March  of 
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Dimes — as  the  motion  picture  industry 
"Man  of  the  Year." 

For  many  oi  us,  however,  Jack  has  held 
that  title  many  times.  Both  in  private 
and  more  public  roles,  Jack  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  compas- 
sion and  sensitivity — a  man  of  integrity, 
wise  counsel,  kindness — a  man  who  has 
given  of  himself  freely  and  unstintingly, 
who  has  asked  ever  so  much  more  of 
himself  than  of  others,  and  who  has  won 
a  very  special  place  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  him. 

I  am  proud  to  count  myself  as  one  of 
those  who  has  been  warmed  by  the  hu- 
manity and  friendship  of  Jack  Valenti. 

I  join  with  his  countless  other  ad- 
mirers in  wishing  him  the  peace  and  ful- 
fillment which  he  has  earned.  And,  it  is 
my  hope  that  his  talents  shall  continue 
to  be  felt  for  many  years  ahead. 


EULOGY  FOR  Ik   YOUNG 
JOURNALIST 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  join  with  all  who  knew  and 
respected  the  late  Timothy  Bleck,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
in  offering  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  his  family. 

All  of  us  who  worked  with  this  singu- 
lar, young  man  in  Congress  will  miss 
him.  Tim,  at  age  30,  had  been  in  Wash- 
ington almost  2  years,  mainly  covering 
congressional  activities,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  civil  rights  and  peace 
movements  and  unrest  among  youth. 

He  was  a  superb  reporter,  quietly  and 
cooly  inquisitive  about  Government,  and 
careful  to  report  the  facts  both  imper- 
sonally and  accurately.  Tim's  coverage 
of  Capitol  Hill  was  characteristic  of  his 
style  of  energetic  involvement  in  each 
assignment.  As  one  of  his  fellow  corre- 
spondents said: 

When  Tim  first  came  to  Washington,  Con- 
gress was  not  his  special  Interest.  But  he 
applied  himself  to  this  Eissignment  and  de- 
veloped what  was  a  respected  sensitivity  and 
understanding  about  Capitol  Hill  events. 

Tim  joined  the  Post-Dispatch  staff  in 
St.  Louis  in  June  of  1966.  The  following 
year,  his  coverage  of  the  St.  Louis  black 
ghetto  and  the  race  riot  in  Detroit  won 
him  the  Con  Lee  Kelliher  Award  from 
the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  for  promising  young  reporters. 

He  was  born  February  19,  1940,  in 
New  York  City  and  grew  up  at  the  fam- 
ily home,  Storybook  Farm,  in  Lebanon 
Township  near  Califon,  N.J.  He  was 
sDorts  editor  of  his  high  school  paper 
and  editor  of  the  Scout  at  Bradley  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1962. 

Before  joining  the  Post-Dispatch,  Tim 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Bloomington,  111., 
Daily  Pantagraph;  sports  editor  of  the 
Fairborn.  Ohio,  Daily  Herald;  and  a  re- 
porter for  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal 
Herald.  While  with  the  Journal  Herald. 
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he  won  an  Ohio  Associated  Press  award 
for  his  coverage  of  the  civil  rights  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in 
1965. 

Timothy  Bleck  was  a  very  special  sort 
of  man,  badly  needed  by  the  profession 
he  served  and  the  Nation  it  serves.  The 
loss  is  clearly  a  public  as  well  as  a  private 
one. 


SPEECH    FOR    25TH    ANNIVERSARY 
OF    U.N. 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  speech  by  Mr. 
Thimas  Vail,  the  distinguished  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
delivered  at  the  Governor's  Luncheon  for 
the  Observance  of  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Tom  Vail  is  cur- 
rently serving  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  United  Nations  and  his  re- 
marks at  Des  Moines  are  most  incisive 
and  provocative  as  to  the  role  of  the  U.N. 
over  the  past  quarter  century  and  the 
support  we  must  continue  to  give  it  as 
"our  imperfect  best  hope  for  peace"  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address    by    Thomas    Vail,    Publisher    and 

Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Dr.  Murray,  Governor  Ray,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mrs. 
Schramm,  Congressman  Gallagher,  members 
of  The  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  have  been  Invited  to  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  this  Its  25th  birthday.  It  is  a  per- 
fect occasion  to  do  so.  This  Governor's  U.N. 
lunch  has  established  the  tradition  of  con- 
structive analysis.  And  current  world  crisis 
demands  a  new  look  at  an  old  friend.  The 
members  of  our  Commission  and  most  of  this 
audience  who' have  made  the  U.N.  their  par- 
ticular Interest,  know  far  more  about  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  the  United  Nations 
than  I  do.  However,  perhaps  I  can  make  some 
small  contribution  to  your  U.N.  thinking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  editor. 

I  will  start  with  a  premise.  The  U.N. 
itself  is  a  miracle.  The  fact  that  the  nations 
of  the  worm  should  have  agreed  to  form  an 
international  body  at  all,  is  unusual  in  the 
extreme.  Most  of  the  governments  of  the 
world  are  a  combination  of  ideals  which 
their  representatives  talk  about,  and  realities 
which  guide  their  action.  The  formation  of 
the  United  Nations  was  a  combination  of 
both  these  qualities.  The  miracle  is  not  only 
that  nations  agreed  to  form  a  world  body,  but 
that  it  has  survived  for  25  years  and  can 
still  be  the  subject  of  a  meaningful  examina- 
tion today. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  foundin-;  of 
the  United  Nations  we  are  stir,  considering 
it.  Less  than  25  years  after  the  founding  <  ! 
the  League  of  Nations  it  was  virtually  dead. 
The  reason  the  U.N.  1.-;  still  with  us  is  that 
the  two  strongest  powers.  Russia  and  Ame:  - 
ica.  have  continued  to  support  the  UN". 
America  never  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
which  doomed  the  League  from  the  start  as 
far  as  peacekeeping  was  concerned. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
flects directly  interest  or  lack  of  interest  on 
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part  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  It 

be  that  In  the  future  the  UJJ.  cannot 

Vive    In    any    meaningful    way    without 

:  inland  China.  But  that  moment  has  not 

ved  Just  yet. 
'ITie  United  Nations  In  1970  Is  suffering 
frcyn  the  effects  of  a  worldwide  attack  on  all 
and  on  all  authority.  Oovern- 
,  educational  Institutions,  unions,  re- 
ons.  and  parents  are  all  being  questioned, 
often  defied,  as  never  before.  The  most 
ar  movie  of  today  has  as  its  central 
a  contempt  for  authority.  Along  with 
questioning,  much  of  the  change  we  have 
experiencing  In  this  country  and 
hioughout  the  world  Is  accompanied  by 
c^ence.  The  United  Nations  is  directly  af- 
by  this  world  process, 
our  Interim  Report  to  the  President,  we 
note  that  public  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tio  IS  has  gone  down.  Public  faith  In  U.N. 
pei  cekeeplng  ability  has  declined  from  80""; 
50'". .  The  United  Nations  as  a  newsmaker 
decllnec  at  least  as  much  as  this  or 
^  The  media  does  not  attach  the  kind  of 
lm|)ortance  to  the  U.N.  and  its  activities  It 
ten  years  ago.  The  media  Itself  Is  In 
;  part  responsible  for  lack  of  faith  In  the 
We  have  helped,  through  our  message 
our  technology,  t  j  raise  expectations  be- 

what   can  be   delivered, 
is  not  only  the  public  and  the  media 
which  £we  attaching  less  importance  to  the 
Un  ted  Nations.  Recently  during  a  five  hour 
briefing    in    Chicago,    neither 
Nixon.    Dr.   Henry   Kissinger,   nor 
Joseph  Slsco,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Near-Eastern     Affairs,     mentioned     the 
ted  Nations  once.  It  underlines  our  Com- 
ml^ion's  task  when  leaders  of  United  States 
ign  policy,  dealing  with  an  explosive  and 
important  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  talk 
five  hours  and  do  not  mention  the  world 
y  we  are  honoring  today. 

UN.   Commission    has   been   charged 
submitting    to    the    President    of    the 
ted  States,  not  so  much  an  analysis  of 
whtit  Is  wrong  with  the  United  Nations,  but 
ratper   a   constructive   program   for    reform, 
suggestions  that  have  been  part  of 
Commission  discussions  on  a  strength- 
United  Nations  have  included:  The  pos- 
of  a  permanent  force  to  patrol  borders, 
I  upervlse  elections;  a  revitalization  of  the 
.    Secretariat   through   vigorous   recruit- 
of  skilled  personnel;   a  U.N.  specialist 
the  U.S.  National  Security  Council;    and 
ideas  still  under  consideration, 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  a 
corfplete  reversal   of  present   trends  In  the 
Ni^sn  Administration  will  have  to  take  place 
more  vigorous  U.N.   Is  to  be  achieved. 
Nixon   Administration   has   Initiated   a 
of  moves  to  centralize  policy  making 
the  White  House.   This  has  downgraded 
importance  of  Cabinet  officers  Including 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  as  well. 
Competent  people  are  always  attracted  to 
organizations  and  to  those  people  who 
m^ke  a  difference."  If  it  is  known  that  the 
to  the  U.N.  helps  to  make  Ameri- 
forelgn  policy,  if  he  has  easy  access  to 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  lot 
sln^ler  to  attract  competent  people  to  the 
.  Unless  President  Nixon  decides  he  wants 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  to  help  him  make 
foreign  policy,  and  unless  the  U.S.  in  particu- 
pursues  a  more  vigorous  use  of  the  U.N. 
its  own  purposes,  there  is  little  chance 
the  decline  in  U.N.  importance  can  be 
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Rebates  In  the   Congress   concerning  the 

financial  contribution  to  the  U.N.  ap- 

more  a  reflection  of  a  decline  of  In- 

In  the  whole  subject  than  anything 

.  The  total  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N. 

em    In    1969,    including    the    Specialized 

and      various      other      programs. 

tnted      to   approximately   $250   million. 

Is  a  tiny  percentage  of  our  total  budget 

ipproxlmately   $200  bilUnn. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  a  White  House  dinner  recently 
honoring  Secretary-General  U  Thant,  P>res- 
ident  Nixon  stated  a  kind  of  case  for  the 
U.N.  The  President  said,  that  in  talking 
about  the  good  points  and  the  weaknesses 
of  the  U.N.,  he  would  turn  the  proposition 
around  and  ask  us  to  consider  where  the 
world  would  be  without  It.  While  this  is  an 
excellent  approach  to  the  subject,  our  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  go  beyond  that  observa- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  final 
summation  that  the  U.N.  may  not  be  per- 
fect. It  may  have  declined  In  the  past  25 
years  in  quality  and  Influence,  but  that  It 
Is  still  better  to  have  it  than  not  to  have 
it.  Through  our  distinguished  Chairman, 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  we  have 
started  along  this  road.  Our  hearings  here 
and  throughout  the  nation  are  directed  at 
this  objective. 

The  most  serious  problem  our  Commission 
has  already  pinpointed,  is  the  role  of  the 
U.N.  in  keeping  peace  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  U.N.  has  been 
criticized  the  most.  Peace,  of  course.  Is  the 
most  Important  concern  of  people  every- 
where. In  peacekeeping  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  United  Nations  cannot  Impose  Its  will. 
The  U.N.  exists  by  the  support  of  Member 
Nations,  particularly  the  two  strongest  world 
military  powers. 

World  power  relationships  today  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  1945.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  U.N.  was  founded,  the 
United  States  had  a  monopoly  on  the  atom 
bomb.  This  country  then  possessed  the  only 
large  Intact  industrial  plant  In  the  world. 
In  1945  Europe  was  prostrate.  Today,  all  these 
power  relationships  have  changed. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  these 
past  25  years  to  come  any  closer  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  economically,  she  has  dramatical- 
ly Increased  her  military  power  on  land,  in 
the  air,  and  particularly  on  the  sea.  The 
tremendous  military  ability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  apparent  everywhere — in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Egypt  and 
along  the  Russia-China  border.  While  Rus- 
sia is  still  said  not  to  want  a  war  that  no 
one  can  win,  her  tremendous  military  power 
is  affecting  her  diplomacy.  What  we  have 
to  find  out  now  is  whether  Russia  wishes 
to  continue  her  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  if  she  does,  in  what  way.  Ironical- 
ly. It  may  be  fear  of  China  that  will  keep 
Russian  Interest  In  the  U.N. 

As  for  the  only  other  power  areas  of  the 
world,  Europe  and  Japan,  they  are  relatively 
small  In  military  strength  and  their  role  in 
peacekeeping  Is  thereby  diminished.  Thus  I 
submit  to  you  that  as  a  peacekeeper  the 
United  Nations  must  first  of  all  devise  a 
way  of  dealing  right  now  with  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  help  guide  these  two 
giants  to  an  agreement  on  ways  of  pre- 
serving world  peace. 

Perhaps  luckily  for  us  all,  the  coming  of 
the  nuclear  age  and  the  super-powers  has 
so  far  made  It  mutually  beneficial  to  avoid 
World  War.  However,  the  nuclear  monopoly 
may  not  exist  for  long  in  the  hands  of  only 
the  super-powers.  The  next  phase  of  U.N 
peacekeeping  may  have  to  deal  with  the  con- 
trol of  lesser  powers  which  might  pull  the 
nuclear  trigger. 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  a  great  degree 
of  optimism  about  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  simple  reason;  There  Is  no 
other  organization  to  which  we  can  turn 
when  everything  else  falls.  When  the  late 
U.N.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  replied  to 
critics  of  the  U.N..  he  cited  Adam's  proposal 
to  Eve  la  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Quoting  Eve 
thinking  It  over  Stevenson  said:  "She  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  whereupon  Adam  asked, 
'Is  there  somebody  else?'  "  The  U.N.  remains 
today  the  safety  valve,  the  mediator,  the 
"fall  guy"  If  you  will,  when  we  finally  get 
to  the  brink  of  hopelessness. 

Discussions  about  the  U.N.  being  a  de- 
bating society  or  comments  that  the  United 
States   should   not   continue   to   contribute 
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about  30%  of  the  U.N.  budget,  seem  to  evade 
the  central  point.  The  amount  of  money  be- 
ing spent  on  the  U.N.  compwred  to  what  is 
being  spent  worldwide  on  armaments  is 
minuscule.  The  U.N.  debates,  while  often 
meaningless,  give  an  opportunity  to  soothe 
the  pride  of  many  small  nations  struggling 
for  existence  and  recognition.  Besides,  I  think 
you  will  agree  the  U.N.  Is  not  the  only 
place  we  are  treated  to  "meaningless  de- 
bates." 

The  use  of  the  veto  power  In  the  Security 
Council  Is  unavoidable.  No  nation,  Including 
this  one,  will  ever  turn  over  its  security  to 
other  nations.  But  with  these  realities  in 
mind  we  can.  as  we  have  Indicated  In  our 
Interim  Report,  concentrate  on  improving 
and  financing  a  more  competent  U.N.  ad- 
ministration to  use  peacekeeping  machinery 
when  It  is  possible  to  use  It. 

The  U.N.  can.  as  our  Commission  has  sug- 
gested, develop  further  means  of  solving 
world  environmental,  food,  and  population 
problems  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations.  The 
U.N.  can  try  to  bring  about  better  Interna- 
tional control  of  drugs  and  hijacking  of  air- 
planes. There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
things  which  are  mutually  beneficial  to  all 
nations  where  the  U.N.  can  play  an  ever  In- 
creasing role.  These  suggestions  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Included  In  our  Final  Report 
to  the  President  In  April,  1971. 

The  most  heartening  thing  about  the 
United  Nations  Is  that  It  still  remains  a  ve- 
hicle of  the  two  greatest  world  military 
powers.  They  still  use  It.  Thus,  when  the 
Middle  East  controversy  burst  forth  in  all 
Its  historic  virulence,  the  United  Nations 
once  again  entered  the  news.  While  It  is 
without  power  Itself,  the  U.N.  still  reflects 
some  world  opinions  and  In  that  sense  Pt 
times  saves  face  and  saves  peace  as  well. 

If  we  deal  with  the  United  Nations  from 
this  realistic  understanding,  I  thlult  we  can 
be  hopeful   about   Its  future   Importance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  United 
Nations  as  a  symbol  and  as  an  Ideal.  It  ha.s 
become  quite  fashionable  In  some  circles 
to  downgrade  the  United  Nations  because 
Is  raises  hopes  sometimes  beyond  Its  means 
of  delivery.  I  would  like  to  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  that  point  of  view.  For  centuries 
humanity  has  thrown  up  ideals  beyond  its 
means.  But  these  Ideals  give  hope  for  the 
future  and  usually  raise  the  level  of  human 
performance.  The  United  States  Itself  was 
an  Ideal  In  1776.  So  was  the  walk  on  the 
moon  before  we  had  the  technology  to 
achieve  it.  Ideals  always  precede  performance. 
However,  that  Is  hardly  an  argument  against 
Ideals. 

As  we  assemble  the  news  of  the  day  at 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  from  sources 
throughout  the  world,  it  Is  obvious  that  if 
there  Is  one  thing  that  young  people  need 
everywhere  It  Is  something  to  hope  for  and 
something  to  work  for.  In  this  regsu'd  there 
are  a  few  lines  you  may  recall;  idealistic,  yes, 
but  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  25  years 
ago.  I  quote  In  part  from  the  Preamble  of 
the  U.N.  Charter: 

"We  the  Peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
Determined  ...  to  reaffirm  faith  In  funda- 
mental human  rights.  In  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person,  In  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  small. 

And  For  These  Ends — to  practice  tolerance 
and  live  together  In  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors,  and  ...  to  employ  Inter- 
national machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  peo- 
ples. 

Have  Resolved  to  Combine  Our  Efforts  To 
Accomplish  These  Aims  .  .  .  and  do  hereby 
establish  an  International  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  United  Nations." 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  conclude  this 
birthday  greeting  on  this  25th  annlversaiy 
of  the  founding  of  what  remains  as  our 
imperfect  best  hope  for  peace. 
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MEDICARE  AND  EXTENDED  CARE 
FACILITIES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  the 
article  which  follcws  entitled  "Medicare 
Is  Double-Crossing Our  E.C.F.  Patients!" 
which  appeared  in  the  October  26,  1970, 
issue  of  Medical  Eccnomics.  This  article 
points  to  a  need  that  is  not  being  pres- 
ently met  by  medicare  or  other  pro- 
grams: the  need  for  adequate  coverage 
for  extended  illnesses.  It  was  this  prob- 
lem to  which  I  directed  my  attention 
when  I  cosponsored  H.R.  19631  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  and  it 
is  upon  this  problem  that  we  must  soon 
focus  the  legislative  machinery.  I  would 
hope  that  this  article  might  stimulate 
some  additional  interest  in  and  concern 
over  the  problems  attendant  to  long-term 
illness,  and  I  highly  commend  the  article 
which  follows  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

"Medicare    Is   DotrBLE-CROssiNc    Our    E.C.F. 
Patients!" 

(By  Ralph  M.  Thurlow) 
We'll  call  her  Mrs.  M  because  she  doesn't 
want  publicity.  Until  September  of  last  year, 
she  lived  In  her  tidy  little  house  in  Mary- 
land on  a  widow's  modest  Income,  relying 
on  Medicare  to  pay  for  whatever  major  ill- 
nesses came  her  way.  She  suffered  a  massive 
coronary  that  month  and  was  In  the  hos- 
pital for  nearly  seven  weeks.  At  discharge, 
her  family  doctor  ordered  her  into  an  ex- 
tended-care facility  for  further  rehabilita- 
tion before  returning  home.  Her  progress 
was  slow,  and  only  after  exhausting  the  100- 
day  benefits  allotted  by  Medicare  for  ex- 
tended care  did  she  go  home.  Three  weeks 
later  she  received  a  letter — a  bolt  from  the 
blue — notifying  her  that  her  final  45  days 
In  the  E.C.F.  were  not  covered  and  that  she 
therefore  owed  the  facility  $1,600.  The  shock 
put  Mrs.  M  right  back  where  she  started 
from — in  the  hospital — and  her  family  doc- 
tor right  back  where  he  started — among 
the  many  physicians  convinced  all  over  again 
that  Medicare  Is  not  the  medical  godsend 
patients  were  led  to  expect,  and  certainly 
not  the  financial  panacea. 

Despite  such  shocks,  the  fact  remains 
that  five  years  ago  when  the  great  debate 
over  Medicare  enactment  was  going  on,  doc- 
tors warned  that  patient  care  would  even- 
tually be  determined  by  the  funds  available 
to  the  Government,  not  by  the  medical  needs 
of  patients.  Today,  Medicare's  soaring  costs, 
which  have  doubled  Its  benefit  expenditures 
In  the  past  four  years  and  seem  likely  to 
produce  a  $216  billion  deficit  over  the  next 
25  years,  give  new  credibility  to  the  old 
warning. 

Among  claims  for  Medicare's  extended-care 
from  2  per  cent  in  1968  to  7.2  per  cent  in 
1969.  Preliminary  figures  Indicate  that  ap- 
proved claims  for  patients  In  E.C.P.s  totaled 
82.693  for  the  month  of  October  In  1968; 
for  October,  1969.  approved  claims  totaled 
53,137 — a  drop  of  36  per  cent.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  (D.,  Utah) . 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging's  subcommittee  on  long-term  care, 
has  been  a  "step-by-step  dismantling  of  the 
Medicare  nursing-home  program  ...  to  the 
point  where  programs  for  the  ill  and  elderly 
rank  in  Mr.  Nixon's  priorities  Just  above  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee." Though  Democrat  Moss  clearly  over- 
states the  case,  many  doctors  would  be  hard 
put  to  say  by  how  much. 
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Caught  between  Medicare  economy  crack- 
downs, angry  families,  and  embittered  pa- 
tients, physicians  are  finding  out  what  it 
means  to  try  to  deliver  on  somebody  else's 
promises — especially  the  Government's.  As 
one  Internist  In  the  Southwest  puts  It:  "It's 
like  being  told  to  bring  all  your  friends  to 
a  birthday  party.  When  you  get  there,  how- 
ever, the  host  takes  back  the  cake  and  says 
he  couldn't  possibly  be  expected  to  serve  all 
your  friends,  you  must  have  misunderstood." 
Misunderstanding.  It  so  happens.  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  Medicare  E.C.F.  muddle.  Who's 
to  blame  for  the  misunderstanding  is  not 
easy  to  resolve. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mediacre  law's  provi- 
sion for  extended  care  was  to  hold  down  ex- 
penditures and  increase  the  availability  of 
hospital  beds  by  transferring  patients  who 
no  longer  needed  intensive  hospital  care  to 
a  less  expensive  E.C.F.  From  the  first,  the  law 
made  clear  that  Medicare  did  not  cover  mere 
custodial  care;  It  was  specified  that  the 
recipient  must  have  been  treated  in  a  hos- 
pital for  at  least  three  days,  must  need  fur- 
ther treatment  of  the  condition  for  which 
he  was  hospitalized,  and  must  be  admitted 
to  an  E.C.F.  within  14  days  after  discharge 
from  the  hospital  in  order  to  receive  up  to 
100  days  of  extended  care.  What  could  be 
clearer  than  that?  Yet  in  a  program  that 
today  may  reject  five  out  of  10  seemingly 
identical  hip-fracture  cases  for  extended  care, 
doctors  are  findings  that  although  the  law 
may  have  been  clear  from  the  beginning,  its 
application  was  not.  And  In  attempting  to 
clarify  the  application.  Medicare  has  made 
the  program  more  baflllng  to  many  physi- 
cians. 

"At  the  outset,"  says  David  W.  Stewart, 
managing  director  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Blue  Cross  plan,  one  of  Medicare's  fiscal  In- 
termediaries, "such  a  massive  new  program 
couldn't  reasonably  be  expected  to  start  off 
with  a  complete  set  of  criteria.  The  nitty- 
gritty  of  deciding  on  each  individual  case  was 
left  up  to  the  fiscal  intermediaries,  and  with- 
out firm  guidelines  and  precedents  they 
weren't  prone  to  demand  strict  adherence 
to  what  was  at  best  a  vague  law."  When 
Medicare  began  to  realize  what  the  program 
was  going  to  cost,  he  continues,  a  "clarifica- 
tion of  Intent"  began.  Critics  of  the  pro- 
gram, confused  and  disappointed  by  Its 
steadily  hardening  position  on  E.C.F.  eligibil- 
ity, angrily  accused  Medicare  of  ducking 
out  on  its  promise  of  long-term  care  for  the 
aged.  Doctors,  who  at  one  time  may  Indeed 
have  had  10  out  of  10  hip-fracture  cases  get 
E.C.F.  benefits  without  question,  suddenly 
found  the  rejections  piling  up. 

If  doctors  were  mystified  by  the  unan- 
nounced "tight  ship"  policy,  patients  were 
dumb-founded.  Testifying  this  year  before  a 
Senate  Finance  Subcommittee,  William  C. 
White  Jr.,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.'s  vice 
president  for  governmental  health  programs, 
summed  up  patients'  confusion  over  ex- 
tended care.  "The  general  impression  left  by 
the  literature  describing  the  benefits,"  White 
asserted,  "is  that  all  health-care  services 
are  covered  under  Medicare  but,  of  course, 
this  Is  not  true."  The  situation,  he  says,  is 
particularly  aggravated  because  beneficiaries 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  100  days 
of  E.C.F.  care  on  any  doctor's  authorization. 

"That  red,  white,  and  blue  Medicare  hand- 
book that  tells  little  old  ladles  what  the 
programs  is  going  to  do  for  them  Is  the  bane 
of  many  an  M.D.'s  existence."  says  one  Mid- 
west physician.  "When  it  raises  false  hopes, 
the  doctor  catches  all  the  hell."  From  all 
appearances,  doctors  will  go  on  catching  hell 
until  Medicare  tells  its  beneficiaries,  in  ways 
that  all  can  hear  and  understand,  about  the 
restrictions  on  E.C.F.  benefits.  The  benefi- 
ciary must  be  clearly  warned  that,  even 
though  his  E.C.F.  care  Is  authorized  by  a 
physician  or  even  a  utilization  review  com- 
mittee, his  claim  may  be  rejected  by  a  fiscal 
intermediary  and  he  will  then  find  himself, 
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like  Mrs.  M,  being  billed  for  his  care  through 
a  policy  of  retroactive  denial. 

As  its  expenditures  soared,  Medicwe  has 
demanded  ever-stricter  adherence  to  Its 
tightening  requirements  for  E.C.F.  eligibil- 
ity. But  it  has  done  so  through  more  than 
1,000  letters  and  written  and  oral  instruc- 
tions to  state  agencies  and  fiscal  interme- 
diaries. Communication  of  sometimes  drtistic 
changes  to  recipients  has  been  nil.  To  doc- 
tors it  has  been  spotty,  depending  on  the 
informational  channels  each  fiscal  interme- 
diary chose  to  use.  In  fact,  if  misunderstand- 
ing is  at  the  heart  of  the  Medicare  E.C.F. 
muddle,  lack  of  communication  Is  at  its 
center. 

One  of  the  most  Important  communica- 
tions Medicare  has  issued,  for  Instance,  is 
intermediary  letter  No.  371,  dated  April.  1969. 
Its  nine  pages,  according  to  some,  constituted 
the  first  sign  that  Medicare  was  whittling 
down  on  benefits  promised.  It  purported  to 
provide  details  to  guide  Intermediaries  in 
"coverage  determinations  on  extended-care 
facility  admissions  Involving  types  of  care 
that  are  neither  clearly  covered  nor 
excluded." 

"The  trouble"  says  Dr.  Donald  M.  Duckies, 
acting  medical  director  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Medical  Foundation's  Regional  Utilization 
and  Medical  Review  Project  In  New  York 
State,  "is  that  most  physicians  are  com- 
pletely unfamiliar  with  the  guidelines  set 
down  In  that  letter,  which  started  the  big 
change."  Their  unfamlllarlty  with  the  regu- 
lations and  guidelines.  Duckies  feels,  com- 
bined with  several  other  factors  to  produce 
greater  confusion  than  might  have  t>een  ex- 
pected. The  doctors'  anti-Government  feel- 
ings and  genuine  concern  for  patients  cre- 
ated a  resistance  to  study  of  E.C.F.  regula- 
tions. 

Added  to  that  recalcitrance  was  the  physi- 
cian's traditional  way  of  thinking  about 
nursing-home  care.  Dr.  Morton  W.  Adler.  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  in  Chicago  who  works  on  Medi- 
care problems,  says  that  doctors  were  Just 
not  sophisticated  In  their  thinking  about 
E.C.F.s.  "They  thought  of  nursing  homes  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense  of  a  place  where  the 
patient  was  bathed  and  fed.  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  skilled  nursing  care  provided 
by  E.C.F.s."  Thus  an  emotional  desire  to  pro- 
vide custodial  care  for  their  older  patients 
tends  to  color  many  a  doctor's  thinking 
about  the  extended-care  program,  which 
from  the  start  was  limited  to  rehabilitative 
care. 

However  that  may  be,  doctors  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  such  guidelines  as  letter  No.  371 
find  that  interpretations  of  Individual  cases 
seem  to  vary  tremendously.  Nor  do  they  find 
all  the  Medicare  requirements  to  be  models 
of  medical  wisdom. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Moss  concerning  in- 
termediary letter  No.  371,  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Center  for 
Nursing  Care,  Dr.  Michael  B.  Miller,  cited 
two  examples  of  how  "fictitious  and  mis- 
leading" the  definitions  are  as  guidelines  in 
caring  for  the  aged.  "Giving  drugs  by  mouth 
Is  called  an  uncovered,  unskilled  service."  he 
wrote,  "yet  a  great  many  older  patients  can't 
be  trusted  to  give  themselves  the  proper 
medication.  In  the  same  context,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  catheter  Is  defined  as  a  covered, 
skilled  service.  The  care  and  treatment  after 
catheterization  is  classified  as  unskilled  and 
uncovered,  yet  every  doctor  knows  the  use 
of  catheters  is  fraught  with  dangers,  and 
mishandling  can  lead  to  a  patient's  death." 

The  application  of  such  general  rules  to  a 
specific  patient  Is  a  major  stumbling  block 
for  physicians.  "Finding  out  If  the  rules 
apply,  how  they  apply,  and  when  they  apply 
is  a  big  headache."  says  Alfred  D.  Klinger, 
a  Chicago  internist  whose  practice  runs  heav- 
ily to  older  patients.  "Unless  you're  on  the 
phone  all  the  time,  you  Just  don't  get  the 
eligibility  of  extended-care  patients  straight- 
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out.  and  you  find  sometimes  that  It's 
squeaky  wheel  that  gets  the  oil." 

example,  Klinger  cites  the  case  of  a 

ear-old  patient  with  poor  circulation  to 

brain  resulting  In  very  frequent  black- 

The  patient  was  so  weakened  by  these 

s  that  he  couldn't  take  care  of  himself 

hospitalization,    and    Klinger    wanted 

admitted   to   E.C.F.   on  the   basis   of   a 

of  syncope.  He  was  advised  by  a 

of  hospital  and  E.C.F.  care  that 

such  a  diagnosis  the  patient's  appllca- 

would  be  turned  down — better  call  It 

^troke.  That  was  rejected,  but  numerous 

letters  and   phone  calls  finally  got 

patient   approved.   "Over   a   two-month 

i^oid,"  he  says,  "I  put  in  roughly  half  an 

r  to  an  hour  a  week  on  the  telephone  for 

this  one  patient,  so  It's  easy  to  Imagine 

amount  of  time  being  wasted  by  doctors 

behalf  of  E.C.F.  eligibility." 

e  a  patient  is  approved.  Klinger  adds. 

as  much  time  may  be  spent  in  trying 

and  an  E.C.F.  that  will  take  him.  Social 

ty  may  Insist  that  these  facilities  are 

dropping  out  of  the  program,  he  says, 

experienced  doctors  know  how  reluctant 

F.s    are    becoming    to    admit    Medicare 

I  lents. 

extent  of  that  reluctance  can  be  meas- 
In  different  ways.  An  estimate  by  the 
counsel    of    the    American    Nursing 
Association   holds  that   fully  half  of 
nation's  7.800  accredited  nursing  homes 
sharply   phasing   down  participation   in 
Medicare  program.  Several  state  nursing- 
associations  say  their  members  want  to 
out  of  Medicare  entirely.  And  a  report 
Georgia,  as  an  example  of  how  far  the 
has  gone,  notes  that  out  of  that  state's 
E.C.P.  beds,  only  about  300  have  Medi- 
;  patients  in  them  at  any  given  moment. 
Rochester,    N.Y.,    the    Pavilion    Nursing 
says    approved    Medicare    admissions 
nearly  stopped;  of  167  patients  recently 
only  three  were  on  Medicare.  While 
situation  in  Rochester  does  not  point 
:  etroactive  denial  of  benefits  ae  the  reason 
this  paucity  of  Medicare  patients,  else- 
In  the  country  such  denials  are  the 
basis  for  the  uproar  over  Medicare's 
care  policy. 
Social  Security  Administration  denies 
retrc«u:tlve  rejections  are  numerous,  or 
the   medical   Judgments   of   utilization 
committees  and  patients'  doctors  are 
disregarded.  But  one  New  Jersey  doc- 
refutes   these  claims  from  firsthand  ex- 
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I  rederlck  M.  Offenkrantz.  medical  director 
the  nonprofit  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation 
Foundation,  reports  that  there  were  50 
rettoactive  cutoffs  In  one  year — Including  18 
>ne  day — at  his  instltuton.  "Every  cutoff 
made  despite  referrals  from  general  hos- 
whose  utilization  review  procedures 
referrals  to  E.C.F.s,"  Offenkrantz 
■and  in  every  Instance  a  referring  phy- 
sician from  a  general  h  spital  certified  to  the 
for  E.C.F.  care."  Also  disregarded  were 
certifications  by  attending  physicians  at 
Foundation,  preadmission  reviews  on  the 
for  E.C.F.  care,  and  certification  by  the 
facility's  own  utilization  review  committee. 
Cu  offs  were  made  retroactive  up  to  as  long 
as  ieven  weeks  after  admission,  and  In  most 
1  no  portion  of  the  patient's  chart,  which 
wotld  have  been  necessary  to  make  a  medi- 
determination,  was  requested  or  reviewed 
the  person  ordering  the  cutoffs, 
n  many  Instances,"  Offenkrantz  contin- 
"attendlng  physicians  flatly  refused  to 
r  discharge  of  patients  following  the  cut- 
Becavise  of  the  severity  of  the  patients' 
losses,  these  doctors  felt  strongly  that  dis- 
would  constitute  malpractice."  The 
p^hot  was  that  patients  stayed  and  the 
Uty  sank  ever  deeper  into  debt.  "Not  once 
ny  two  years  as  medical  director,"  he  says, 
a  physician  from  the  intermediary  or 
Security   contacted    me   regarding   a 
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cutoff.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  unnamed 
and  possibly  nonmedical  persons  can  affect 
a  life-and-death  decision  over  patients  whose 
need  for  additional  treatment  Is  certified  by 
referring  and  attending  physicians,  consult- 
ants, and  utilization  review  physicians." 

To  such  complaints,  a  recent  Medicare 
statement  replies:  "The  physician  and  the 
utilization  review  committee  make  a  medi- 
cal decision  that  the  patient  be  given  fur- 
ther institutional  care.  The  intermediary 
in  no  way  questions  that  decision,  but  must 
carry  out  its  separate  and  different  respon- 
sibility of  determining  whether  this  care 
constitutes  covered  "extended  care'  [under 
the  law|." 

If  some  doctors  find  Medicare's  extended- 
care  regulations  and  decisions  obscure  or 
obstructionist,  however,  there  are  other  phy- 
sicians who  maintain  it  could  be  the  doctors 
who  are  to  blame  when  patients  are  hit  by 
retroactive  denials.  Morton  Adler  of  the 
Chicago  Blue  plans  is  one  of  these.  To  show 
how  M.D.'s  can  influence  the  course  of 
Medicare  approval  or  rejection,  he  cites  the 
case  of  a  doctor  who  treated  an  elderly  hos- 
pital patient  for  a  hip  fracture.  When  the 
patient  developed  phlebitis  while  his  hip  was 
on  the  mend,  the  doctor  ordered  his  transfer 
to  an  E.C.F.  on  the  strength  of  the  phlebitis. 
But  the  only  special  care  he  ordered  was 
that  the  leg  be  raised  as  aid  to  bed  rest. 
Medicare  rejected  the  claim  for  E.C.F.  bene- 
fits. Another  doctor  with  the  same  type 
of  case  and  situation  might  order  an  anti- 
coagulant administered,  and  find  his  patient 
approved  for  E.C.F.  beneflts.  Such  seemingly 
small  differences,  says  Adler,  often  go  far 
toward  explaining  the  mystery  of  those  di- 
vergent rulings  on  supposedly  Identical  hip- 
fracture  cases.  Since  no  two  cases  actually 
are  alike,  Adler  declares,  it  Is  imperative 
that  doctors  spell  out  the  small  differences 
completely  when  seeking  extended  care  for 
Medicare  patients.  "The  doctor  who  uses  a 
maximum  of  medical  language  on  his  appli- 
cations and  charts  can  better  expect  to  im- 
press laymen  and  be  understood  by  other 
physicians,"  he  observes. 

Other  physicians,  to  be  sure,  are  more 
likely  to  point  to  capricious  rulings  on  E.C.P. 
eligibility  than  to  any  advantages  of  fully 
documented  medical  necessity.  A  general 
surgeon  in  the  East,  for  example,  is  stlU 
shaking  his  head  over  two  hip-nailing  cases 
he  treated  not  long  ago  and  the  E.C.P.  bene- 
fits pattern  that  developed.  The  surgeon 
swears  he  did  everything  by  the  book  in  ap- 
plying for  Medicare  coverage  on  both  cases, 
yet  one  was  accepted  and  one  was  denied. 
One  case,  he  learned,  was  rejected  because 
the  patient  had  been  In  the  hospital  10  days 
and  his  condition  was  therefore  considered 
stabilized;  the  other  was  hospitalized  for 
three  days  and  was  accepted  for  E.C.F.  bene- 
fits because  his  condition  had  presumably 
not  stabilized.  It  would  be  hard  to  convince 
this  surgeon  that  rulings  on  E.C.F.  eligibility 
and  on  length  of  stays  are  not  the  product  of 
"rule  of  the  book"  decisions  by  nondoctors. 

What's  the  way  out  of  the  Medicare  E.C.P. 
labyrinth?  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  well-organized  programs  for  coordinating 
patient  care  from  hospital  to  E.C.P.  that 
spare  doctors  most  of  the  headaches.  At  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Hospital,  for  example,  an 
attending  physician  requests  the  hospital's 
social  service  department— or  the  community 
ntirsing  department,  which  Is  also  hospital- 
based — to  initiate  transfer  proceedings  for  a 
Medicare  patient  he  wants  moved  to  a  lower 
level  of  care.  Since  each  department  deals 
constantly  with  the  requirements  and  regu- 
lations for  E.C.P.  ellgibUity,  it  Is  better  able 
to  cut  through  the  outcropplngs  of  red  tape 
and  produce  acceptable  claims  or  admission 
forms.  "The  added  value  of  a  well-run  pro- 
gram of  coordination,"  says  Dr.  Irving  M. 
Levltas.  head  of  the  hospital's  rehabilitation 
department,  "is  that  It  tends  to  keep  the 
family  of  the  Medicare  patient  who  wants 
E.C.F.    benefits    out    of    the    doctor's    hair. 
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E.C.P.  frustrations  and  pressures  on  physi- 
cians often  begin  when  they  permit  them- 
selves to  be  talked  into,  coerced  into,  or 
suckered  into  trying  to  get  beneflts  for  elderly 
patients  they  know  can't  qualify." 

The  procedures  followed  at  Hackensack 
Hospital  would,  of  course,  go  a  long  way 
toward  freeing  doctors  from  Medicare  E.C.F. 
entanglements.  But  most  areas  lack  such 
a  well-coordinated  program,  and  many  doc- 
tors argue  that  coordination  will  remain 
uncertain  as  long  as  Medicare  persists  in 
trying  to  save  money  at  the  extended-care 
level  without  explanation  to  patients  and 
physicians. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is 
known  to  be  formulating  definite  guide- 
lines of  eligibility  and  length  of  E.C.F.  stay 
for  all  common  pathological  conditions  of 
the  aged.  And  there  are  doctors  who  give 
the  agency  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — be- 
lieving that  such  guidelines  will  recognize 
that  Individual  patients  have  different  rates 
of  progress  and  differing  rehabilitative  po- 
tential. In  the  past,  however,  flexible  guide- 
lines have  tended  to  become  inflexible  rules 
at  the  enforcement  level  of  the  program. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  only 
workable  solution  Is  complete  flexibility,  to 
be  achieved  by  recognizing  that  custodial 
care  is  the  commonest  need  of  the  aged 
and  by  abandoning  the  concept  of  rehabili- 
tation. "Then,"  says  Richard  C.  Bates,  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  internist,  "if  a  doctor  said  a  pa- 
tient needed  to  be  In  a  nursing  home,  that 
would  be  It.  The  real  need  of  older  patients 
for  traditional  long-term  nursing-home 
care  would  be  met."  To  be  sure,  the  yearly 
cost  of  such  a  free-for-all  program  for  shelv- 
ing aged  relatives  might  well  exceed  that  of 
a  small  war. 

Raymond  Benack,  a  Wheaton,  Md.,  Inter- 
nist and  president-elect  of  the  Association 
of  Physicians  In  Chronic  Disease  Facilities, 
suggests  a  more  practicable  way  out.  "No 
matter  how  you  look  at  the  problem,"  he 
declares,  "the  Medicare  E.C.F.  relationship 
Is  past  the  point  of  rescue.  It's  dying.  If  not 
dead,  and  poor  planning  killed  it.  What  we 
need  is  a  Medicare  E.C.F.  complex  In  which 
hospitals  would  maintain  satellite  extended- 
care  facilities  providing  care  with  salaried 
physicians.  The  aged  would  receive  treat- 
ment, and  a  number  of  the  country's  doc- 
tors could  get  back  to  practice  with  fewer 
headaches."  To  that,  a  number  of  the  coun- 
try's doctors  would  say,  "Amen." 


OPERATION  SER  PRODUCTIVE  IN 
NEW  MEXICO 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  manpower  training  bill  passed  yes- 
terday, I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
to  my  knowledge  Operation  SER  is  sub- 
stantially productive  to  my  home  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  program  under  the  direction  of 
Ray  Armenta  and  Robert  Barela  placed 
2,763  persons  in  gainful  employment  who 
are  still  employed  today.  Of  these,  1,826 
were  trained  by  Operation  SER,  and 
would  not  have  otherwise  been  employed. 

Job  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  a  basic  need  in  New  Mexico. 
It  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Man- 
power Administration  to  authorize  the 
continuation  of  the  specialized  services  of 
Operation  SER,  which  have  been  found 
highly  successful  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  individual  workers. 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  ADDRESS  BY  A 
DISTINGmSHED  AMERICAN,  THE 
HONORABLE      CLIFFORD      O'SUL- 

LIVAN 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  this  body  an  outstanding  address  by 
Federal  Judge  Clifford  O 'Sullivan,  of 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  Judge  O'Sullivan  was 
honored  just  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  for 
a  speech  he  gave  in  1969.  The  founda- 
tion's George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
was  presented  to  him  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  on  Novem- 
ber 9, 1970. 

I  would  point  out  that  Judge  O'Sulli- 
van's  address  was  given  at  Law  Day  ob- 
servances conducted  by  the  Chattanooga 
Tenn.,  Bar  Association  on  May  1,  1969. 

The  Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  shared  in  the  high  opinion 
of  this  fine  message  and  reprinted  it  in 
its  entirety.  Thus.  I  am  able  to  com- 
mend it  to  all  for,  as  a  separate  edi- 
torial mentioned,  the  speech  is  as  timely 
today  as  it  was  over  a  year  ago. 

The  speech  by  Judge  O'Sullivan,  one 
of  our  Nation's  finest  jurists,  follows: 

[Prom  the  "Hmes  Herald,  Nov.  9,  1970) 

Justice  and  Equalitt  Depend  Upon  Law  and 

Upon  Yotr 

(By  Judge  Clifford  O'Sullivan) 

(Note. — Federal  Judge  Clifford  O'Sullivan, 
Port  Huron,  Is  being  honored  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  for  a 
speech  he  gave  last  year.  The  Foundation's 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  was  to  be 
presented  to  him  today  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  Judge  O'Sullivan's 
talk  was  given  at  Law  Day  observance  con- 
ducted by  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Bar 
Association.  May  1,  1969.  Here  is  the  full  text 
of  the  award- winning  address.) 

The  slogan  for  this  Law  Day,  1969,  is 
"Justice  and  Equality  Depend  Upon  Law  and 
Upon  You."  Prefatorily,  may  I  assume  that 
the  Justice,  the  equality  and  the  law  that 
we  talk  about  are  not  merely  words  of  shift- 
ing definition,  with  every  Judicial  officer  at 
liberty  to  employ  them  to  fit  his  current 
notion  of  their  meaning. 

In  considering  the  direction  of  the  remarks 
which  I  might  make  here  today,  I  wondered 
whether  it  would  not  be  good  for  me  to  talk 
confidently  of  the  future — reassuring  my 
audience  that  the  road  we  are  on  is  not,  as 
some  fear,  leading  to  an  early  twilight  of 
this  country's  greatness — to  an  end  of  what- 
ever it  was  that  for  most  of  two  centuries 
made  this  land  the  heart's  desire  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  of  the  entire  world. 

I  considered  whether  it  would  be  good  that 
I  now  repeat  the  substance  of  a  talk  I  gave 
about  30  years  ago  on  the  eve  of  our  entering 
World  War  II.  I  gave  that  talk  a  formal  title, 
"Apology  for  Optimism."  It  was  my  effort 
then  to  persuade  the  doubters  of  that  time, 
the  gloomy  ones,  not  to  read  the  discourag- 
ing signs  with  the  pessimism  they  then  ap- 
peared to  Justify.  At  that  time  I  was  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Now  I  have  passed  three  score 
and  ten.  and  while  I  retain  the  hopes  of  those 
days,  I  do  not  have  the  bright  confidence  that 
motivated  that  long  ago  talk.  I  do  not  have 
the  stomach  to  assert  that  on  this  Law  Day 
1969  we  have  cause  for  optimism. 

Honest  Intelligence  today  calls  for  pessi- 
mism. Not  a  passive,  brooding  and  unspoken 
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pessimism,  but  a  loud,  articular  pessimism; 
a  shovited  pessimism  that  may  arouse  those — 
so  many — who  are  aware  of.  but  refuse  to 
look  directly  at.  the  signs  about  them.  They 
do  not  wish  to  believe  that  there  can  ever 
come  an  end  to  the  "fun  and  games"  which 
today's  swift  pace  of  material  affluence  pro- 
vides, or  that  the  great  society  we  reach  for 
can  be  mortally  hurt  by  amused  indifference 
to  the  ever-widening  moral  permissiveness  of 
our  time.  I  hope  that  my  misgivings  are 
merely  the  vagaries  of  an  old  timer  who  Just 
doesn't  understand.  Never  before  have  I  so 
ardently  wished  that  I  was  wrong.  But 
neither  this  seeming  hvimillty  nor  my  respect 
for  the  views  of  those  who  disagree  with  me 
will  permit  me  to  remain  silent. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  Arthur  Krock's 
book,  "Sixty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line."  the 
author  said: 

"These  are  among  my  personal  assessments 
of  the  consequences  of  the  political  and 
social  new  American  revolution.  And  from 
these  consequences  I  have  contracted  a 
visceral  fear.  It  is  that  the  tenure  of  the 
United  States  as  the  first  power  in  the  world 
may  be  one  of  the  briefest  in  history." 

This  was  not  the  utterance  of  a  John 
Blrcher,  a  right-winger,  a  conservative,  and 
maybe  he  isn't  even  a  Republican.  It  is  the 
view  of  a  man  who  continued  for  most  of  his 
life  a  liberal,  a  thriUed  and  quondam  disciple 
of  the  spectacular  social  and  governmental 
changes  that  have  come  in  our  time  and 
are  reaching  fruition  on  this  Law  Day,  1969. 
I  do  not  believe  that  merely  because  we  are 
Americans  we  have  some  hereditary  right 
that  our  country  remain  always  "the  first 
power  in  the  world."  But  I  am  convinced  that 
if  we  lose  that  position  at  this  time,  our 
descent  will  Jeopardize  the  entire  western 
civilization  as  we  know  it.  We  had  better 
begin  to  think  about  that  kind  of  society 
that  will  take  our  place  when,  and  If,  we  cease 
to  be  the  "first  jxjwer  In  the  world."  We  know 
that  there  is  only  one  nation  that  now  com- 
bines seeming  ability  and  strong  desire  to 
replace  us.  There  are  none  among  our  old 
friends  and  allies  who  have  the  strength  or 
the  will  to  do  so. 

The  message  that  I  wish  to  bring  you.  my 
fellow  lawyers.  Is  that  the  gloomy  forebod- 
ings of  the  Arthur  Krocks  and  others  may 
indeed  come  to  pass,  unless  those  who  do 
not  wish  for  their  fulfillment  decide  now  to 
speak  and  act  in  loud  and  spectacular  resist- 
ance. In  illustrative  point,  may  I  say  that  I 
am  weary  of  being  told  that  what  Is  going 
on  at  our  universities  and  colleges  represents 
the  attitude  of  a  small  minority  of  our  young 
Americans.  If  so,  when  is  the  majority  to 
speak  out?  How  far  must  pornography,  lewd- 
ness and  immorality  go  before  the  majority, 
whom  we  are  told  are  against  It,  decide  to 
do  something  about  it?  How  much  more  crime 
can  our  society  take  before  the  majority  let 
those  who  struggle  to  enforce  the  law  know 
that  we  are  on  their  side — that  we  do  not 
expect  that  every  policeman  will  be  able  to 
exhibit  the  patience  by  their  disreputable 
tormentors?  Will  we,  the  lawyers  of  America, 
on  and  off  the  bench  and  in  and  out  of  the 
schools,  talk  and  act  as  Lf  we  understand 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  conceived  to 
protect  the  Just  man  from  the  imposition  of 
despotic  government?  May  I  quote  from  re- 
marks made  by  me  some  years  ago  to  a 
meeting  of  federal  Judges: 

"Will  we.  the  Judges  of  the  land,  be  ac- 
cused of  wrong  thinking  If  we  believe  that 
some  part  of  our  responsibility  is  the  pro- 
tection for  the  worthy  and  the  innocent  of 
their  Inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness?  Are  we  not  cor- 
rect in  thinking  that  among  the  liberties 
which  all  of  our  governmental  structures  are 
designed  to  protect.  Is  the  right  to  be  free 
from  destruction  of  life  and  property  by 
predatory  crime?" 

Permit  me  to  give  expression  to  some  mis- 
cellaneous and  random  thought  that  may 
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Illustrate  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you 
today. 

( 1 )  I  do  not  believe  that  If  we  destroy 
every  slum  In  the  land  and  if  everyone  in 
this  country  has  all  of  the  food  he  or  she 
can  eat,  and  Is  comfortably  and  even  lux- 
uriously housed  and  clothed,  and  if  every  girl 
and  boy  is  educated  to  his  or  her  full  ca- 
pacity, we  will  have  solved  much,  unless  there 
will  remain  in  the  beneficiaries  of  all  these 
good  things  a  moral  code.  Let  us  be  aware 
that  those  who  make  up  the  so-called — and 
very  much  hated  by  some — establishment, 
represent  the  well  fed,  the  most  educated, 
and  the  best-housed  of  today's  and  yester- 
day's society.  If  then,  those  who  have,  and 
have  had,  all  of  these  things  in  generous 
measure  are  the  ones  who  created  this  evil 
and  hated  establishment,  why  do  we  expect 
that  new  possessors  of  these  advantages  will 
be  any  less  evil  than  their  hated  predeces- 
sors? 

(2)  I  believe  that  however  far  we  advance 
materially,  sclentiflcally  and  intellectually, 
we  should  keep  God  in  our  planning:  we 
should  listen  again  to  the  admonitions  of 
Washington's  advice  to  a  new,  young  na- 
tion: 

"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity.  Religion  and 
Morality  are  indispensable  supports  .  .  .  Let 
it  simply  be  asked  where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which 
are  the  Instruments  of  Investigation  In 
Courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  caution 
Indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  Influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure^ 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect that  national  morality  can  prevail  in 
exclusion  of  religious  principal." 

(3)  I  do  not  believe  that  today's  campus 
revolutions  are  the  product  of  spontaneous 
resistance  to  defects  or  shortcomings  of  to- 
day's colleges.  I  believe  that  In  the  main 
they  are  the  product  of  the  evil  designs  of 
men  and  women  who  would  destroy  our 
scheme  of  social  order,  and  I  believe  that  they 
would  not  be  enjoying  their  present  success 
without  the  participation  and  connivance  of 
substantial  numbers  of  today's  teachers.  I  do 
believe  that  those  who  have  provided  and 
continue  to  provide  the  means  for  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  our  great  colleges 
have  the  right  to  demand  better  performance 
by  our  school  administrators. 

(4)  I  do  not  believe  that  schoolmen  and 
churchmen  can  make  up  for  their  failures  as 
educators  or  men  of  God  by  taking  part  In 
demonstrations  and  lawless  acts  of  violence. 

(5)  I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  call 
upon  our  courts  to  protect  their  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  free  speech  would  serve 
our  society  best  by  silence.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Intellectual  growth  of  America's 
youth  would  be  stunted,  nor  that  they  would 
be  culturaUy  starved  If  Lady  Chatterly's 
Lover,  Fanny  Hill  and  their  companions  were 
not  available  at  every  book  stall  in  the  land. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  skies  would  fall  if 
a  few  of  the  intellectuals  who  produce  and 
perform  in  some  of  our  current  "off  Broad- 
way" shows  would  be  unceremoniously  tassed 
into  the  "hoosegow"  with  or  without  their 
clothes  on. 

(6)  I  Join  one  Detroit  parent  who  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  It  was  necessary 
to  the  education  of  his  children  that  they 
learn  all  about  the  mechanics  of  sex  before 
they  "quit  believing  In  Santa  Claus. 

(7)  I  do  not  believe  that  young  women 
who  go  about  their  business,  whether  as 
waitresses  or  otherwise,  nude  from  the  waist 
up — topless — are  engaged  in  expressing  some- 
thing that  is  protected  by  the  free  speech 
provision  of  the  First  Amendment.  One  of 
today's  courts  has  so  held. 

(8)  I  believe  that  we  should  keep  In  mind 
that  no  society  in  the  world  has  long  existed 
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of  anarchy.  Either  a  majority,  de- 

•rder,  will  find  a  way  to  restore  It  with- 

roylng  freedom,  or  a  strong  man,  or 

men.  will  take  charge  and  those  who 

like  anarchy  will  exchange  their  free- 

the  order  of  a  dictatorship. 

to  be  regretted,  too,  that  so  many  who 

(  onsplcuous  use  of  the  sacred  right  of 

terance  seek  dramatic  redirection  of 

.  For  my  part,  I  would  hear  out 

irticulate   and   colorful   antagonists — 

guard  their  freedom  of  speech — but 

terribly  important  caveat,  that  the 

us  do  not  walk  away  In  silence.  In  this 

ours  too  many  of  those  who  believe 

institutions   and   love   this   nation's 

4lstory  devote  their  time  and  strength 

ng  larger   and  larger  shares  of   the 

rewards    which    these    institutions 

(  btainable  and  leave  to  others  the  ta.sk 

them.  Irreparable  damage  Is  too 

product  of  the  silence  of  those  who 

speak.  The  pattern  of  society  Is  fre- 

fashloned  by  the  blatant  voices  of 

ues. 

wars  would  not  have  been   fought. 

yrants  would  never  have  gained  their 

stature,   and   nations   of   people 

nothave  visited  tragedy  upon  them- 

lad  the  right  thinking  not  been  silent. 

among  our  allies  today  great  na- 

uho  but  a  short  time  ago  were  led  to 

because   so    many    watched    in 

"the   disastrous   progress   of    popular 

itpers  who  but  yesterday  strutted  the 

stage. 

are  some  brave  men.  willing  to  In- 

wrath   of   Intellectual   demagogues 

expressing  what  we  privately  be- 

( lur  agreement  with  them  should  not 

to  saying  so  at  cocktail  parties  to 

hat  we  know  already  agree.  Each  one 

las  known  the  bitter  regret  that  fol- 

fallure    to   speak    when    we    should 

failure  to  be  conspicuously  identified 

cause    or   a    man   In   whom.   In  our 

we  believe. 

Is  no  more  poignant  passage  In  all 

ures  than   the  account  of  Peter's 

of  Christ.  An  angry  and,  for  the  day. 

r  mob  accused  him,  "Thou  also  wast 

4esus,   the   Galilean,"   and   Peter   said, 

lot  know  the  man,"  and  when  accused 

rd  time,  St.  Matthew's  gospel  tells  us. 

he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear  that 

not  know  the  man.  And  at  that  mo- 

i  cock  crowded  and  Peter  remembered 

that  Jesus  had  said.  'Before  a  cock 

thou  wilt  deny  me  three  times,"  and 

t  out  and  wept  bitterly."  How  often 

have  a  people  wept  in  desolation 

they   were   silent   while   the   dema- 

carried  the  day. 

re  Justly  proud  of  our  scientific  age's 

Increasing  multiplication  of  the  means 

But  we  must  be  aware 

1  lese  advances  have  also  facilitated  the 

of  misinformation   and  untruth. 

those     public     men     whose 

are    most    frequently   heard   seek   to 

as  many  as  possible  and  offend  as  few. 

lonsequence,   their   public   utterances 

leave  unsaid  their  deepest  convlc- 
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this  prompts  me  to  wish  that  more 
people!— people  who  are  not  Inhibited  by  fear 
in  the  minority  or  by  the  need  of 
1  lolltlcally,  socially  or  Intellectually  ac- 
— would  exercise  their  right  to  free 
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gloomy  forebodings  are  not  to  be 
we,  the  lawyers  of  this  country, 
1  ake  a  very  big  part  In  resisting  such 
fulfllli  lent.  We  cannot  do  it  alone,  but  our 
profes;  Ion  has  always  assumed  and  carried 
a  big  a  nare  of  the  responsibility  for  any  for- 
ward 1  novement  or  resistance  to  disastrous 
Chang* .  While  we  are  trying  In  our  own  field, 
we  car  hope  that  others  will  be  fighting  on 
their  £  round.  Dramatic  changes  are  taking 
place.   We  as  lawyers  must  explain  to  a  well 
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Intentloned  laity  the  wisdom  and  correctness 
of  such  of  today's  Judicial  Innovations  as  we 
believe  are  good.  Conversely,  we  must  not  be 
afraid  to  conspicuously  resist  what  we  find 
to  be  clearly  wrong.  You  men  of  the  prac- 
ticing bar  must  take  cognizance  of  what  is 
going  on.  To  the  practicing  lawyers,  the  law, 
procedural  and  substantive,  Is  an  applied 
science,  not  an  abstraction.  I  suggest  that 
the  practicing  bar.  more  than  we  of  the  Ju- 
diciary or  our  fellows  of  the  academy,  know 
the  need  for  the  rule  of  law — for  the  con- 
tinued respect  for  stare  decisis — and  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  In  their  proper  and 
singular  prerogatives  our  three  great 
branches  of  government. 

The  practicing  lawyers  and  his  client  are 
the  chief  sufferers  when  Justice  miscarries, 
whether  from  unwise  procedural  rules  or 
decisions  which  announce  bad  substantive 
law.  There  Is  more  Involved  in  the  trial  of  a 
lawsuit  or  other  discharge  of  a  practitioner's 
responsibilities  than  the  delights  of  intellec- 
tual speculation  or  abstract  dialectics.  But 
with  many  honorable  exceptions,  most  of  to- 
day's able  practitioners  appear  content  to 
leave  research  and  contemplative  study  of 
the  law  and  the  changing  of  it  to  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  academicians. 

We  should,  and  do.  give  credit  to  the 
schoolmen  of  our  profession  for  the  htird 
work  and  aggressiveness  that  prompts  their 
espousal  of  dramatic  changes  In  our  legal 
system  which  have  come  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  our  legal  history.  But  the  practic- 
ing bar's  pre-occupatlon  with  enjoying  the 
rewards  of  practice  should  not  prevent  their 
taking  a  much  more  active  part  In  the  study 
and  exp>osltlon  of  the  legal  philosophy  of  this 
country.  They  should  not  be  timid  in  ex- 
pressing whatever  disagreement  they  may 
have  with  the  dramatic  changes  that  kre  oc- 
cvirrlng  in  our  substantive  law  and  procedure 
methods. 

Much  of  the  procedural  law  of  this  coun- 
try Is  being  rewritten  by  our  college  pro- 
fessors, and  the  substantive  law  by  pioneer- 
ing Judges  who  are  not  much  impressed  by 
anything  that  has  been  said  or  done  by  the 
giants  of  our  past.  It  is  my  view  that  our 
rules  of  procedure  as  well  as  the  substantive 
law  should  be  the  product  of  nicely  bal- 
anced contributions  of  the  practicing  bar, 
our  academicians,  and  the  Judiciary.  In  the 
doing  of  this  the  special  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  should  be 
properly  rejected.  If  one  day  the  current 
momentum  in  such  direction  accomplishes 
complete  abandonment  of  the  rule  of  law,  I 
hope  it  win  not  have  come  about  through 
the  silence  and  default  of  the  practicing 
lawyers  of  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
here  today  Is  in  good  taste  and  not  unbe- 
coming to  a  Judge  of  an  appellate  court.  It 
may  be  that  those  who  have  adopted  the 
serenity  of  an  "after  me.  the  deluge"  attitude 
have  chosen  well.  But  if  there  are  some  of 
us,  now  hearing  the  end  of  the  course,  who 
observe  what  appear  to  us  to  be  disquieting 
trends,  are  we  privileged  to  make  such  a 
choice?  Ek)  we  not  have  a  duty  to  employ  the 
privilege  of  free  speech  so  that  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong,  and  as  we  leave  the  scene, 
we  will  have  said  our  honest  convictions  and 
apprehensions?  If  wrong,  we  may  at  least 
excite  a  vigorous  and  more  convincing  expli- 
cation of  the  right  of  an  opposite  view. 

To  conclude,  may  I  Join  you  and  all  our 
countrymen  in  the  hope  that  the  now  nearly 
200  years  of  our  nation's  service  to  its  high 
purpose — an  ordered  freedom  for  all  men — 
may  prove  to  be  but  the  first  of  many  cen- 
turies stretching  ahead  in  generous  vista  in 
which  man  will  ever  move  on  to  a  greater  and 
greater  society.  Let  us  hope  that  the  giant 
problems  that  now  torture  men's  minds  are 
but  the  travail  that  precedes  great  success; 
that  they  are  not  portents  of  an  end  to  the 
dreams  of  those  who  laid  out  the  plans  which 
brotight  to  us  the  success  we  have  known  up 
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to  now.  Let  us  hope  that  the  answer  will  not 
ultimately  have  to  be  "No"  to  Lincoln's  awe- 
some question  "whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure."  We  have  the  privilege  of  living 
in  exciting  and  prosperous  times.  More  and 
more  people  have  more  and  more  material 
things.  It  would  be  history's  greatest  calamity 
if,  after  our  auspicious  beginnings  in  the 
habits  of  freedom  and  with  our  currently 
swelling  affluence,  today's  adventures  in  law, 
morality  and  religion  lead  us  to  a  sophisti- 
cated and  prosperous  decay  with  everyone's 
constitutional  right  to  contribute  and  pro- 
ceed to  such  decay  fully  protected. 

It  should  be  our  prayer  that  what  we  do. 
or  fall  to  do  in  our  own  time  will  not  create 
a  society  manageable  only  by  an  all  powerful 
government  upon  whose  dispensations  will 
depend  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  its  citizens,  i 
dare  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  todays 
Americans  still  hold  fiercely  to  the  faith  that 
God  is  In  His  Heaven,  and  even  though  we 
cannot  share  Browning's  confidence  that 
"All's  well  with  the  world"  there  is  much  that 
is  right  in  the  hearts  of  men.  This  rlght- 
ness  can  prevail  If  courageous  voices  insist 
that  it  control  the  methods  chosen  to  Imple- 
ment the  plans  for  today's  and  tomorrow's 
society. 


SALT  TALKS  MISGIVINGS  CITED 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  recent  column  by  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt.  This  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  of  No- 
vember 18  makes  several  good  points 
that  we  should  all  stop  and  consider 
when  evaluating  the  SALT  talks  which 
are  currently  underway. 

The  article  follows: 

SALT  Talks  Misgivings  Cited 
(By  Edith  K.  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — As  U.S. -Soviet  arms  con- 
trol talks  get  underway  in  Helsinki,  some 
experts  outside  government  have  strong  mis- 
givings over  the  likely  results.  This  refiects 
several  things:  growing  awareness  that  any 
initial  agreement  will  be  limited  in  scope 
and  worry  over  our  declining  strategic 
position  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
worsening  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

Some  of  these  concerns  were  raised  in  con- 
versations with  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kllmarx.  re- 
search principal  at  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies and  research  director  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Study  Organization.  Dr.  Kilmarx.  who 
recently  completed  the  direction  of  two  spe- 
cial Center  studies  entitled  "Soviet  Sea- 
power"  and  "New  Trends  In  Kremlin  Policy," 
declared : 

"We  may  be  curbing  yesterday's  arms  race 
and  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the  accelera- 
tion of  tomorrow's  race  with  new  weapons  to 
be  put  into  Inventory." 

The  current  talks  are  only  concerned  with 
deployed  systems.  In  July  of  this  year,  our 
government  reportedly  proposed  a  detailed 
package  that  would  entail  a  celling  on  the 
numbers  of  land  and  sea-based  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  antlballlstlc  missiles 
and  strategic  bomber  forces. 

Thus,  each  side  would  be  free  to  continue 
Its  research  and  development  programs.  One 
of  the  problems  involved  here  Is  that  our 
democratic  system  of  government,  in  con- 
trast to  a  Communist  system,  must  take  into 
account  the  pressures  of  a  volatile  public 
opinion    and   the    competing   economic   de- 
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mands  of  domestic  lobby  groups.  This  makes 
the  United  States  terribly  responsive  to  what 
Is  known  as  "detente  euphoria."  Dr.  Kilmarx 
said: 

"The  danger  Is  that  if  we  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  there  could  arise  the 
conviction  that  the  vestiges  of  the  cold  war 
are  long  past  and  we  are  getting  into  a  pe- 
riod of  political  sunshine,  negotiations  and 
peace." 

That  this  sort  of  wishful  thinking  may 
•  have  already  exerted  a  dampening  effect  on 
weapons  programs  Is  evident  from  disclos- 
ures by  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  director.  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering.  In  a  speech 
before  the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation, Poster  said : 

"This  year  the  Soviet  Union  is  investing 
the  equivalent  of  $16  to  $17  billion  In  such 
defense-related  research  development  and 
applications.  The  United  States  is  investing 
$13  to  $14  billion  in  comparable  activities. 
It  Is  disquieting  to  realize  that  Soviet  defense 
related  research  and  development  are  al- 
ready 20  per  cent  larger  than  ours.  More 
alarming  is  the  rate  at  which  their  ef- 
forts are  still  increasing."  In  a  subsequent 
speech  before  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Poster  went  so  far  as  to 
make  a  projection  of  the  effeect  of  the  slow- 
down on  oiu"  military  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  on  the  nation's  security. 

TRENDS  CLEAR 

"The  trends  are  clear,"  he  said.  "Ten  years 
ago,  Soviet  spending  for  all  their  national 
research  and  development  was  half  of  ours. 
Today,  Soviet  funding  is  estimated  to  be 
only  20  per  cent  less  than  ours.  In  another 
few  years.  If  the  trends  continue,  we  will 
clearly  be  in  second  place." 

What  does  this  mean  as  far  as  its  Impact 
on  a  SALT  agreement  is  concerned?  As  Foster 
pointed  out  In  his  April  speech,  the  research 
and  development  picture  is  especially  Impor- 
tant since  if  we  are  ahead  technologically, 
we  can  interpret  fragmentary  Intelligence 
data  about  Soviet  weapons  developments  and 
deployments.  Thus,  it  follows  that  as  our 
military  research  and  development  programs 
are  cut  back,  our  ability  to  detect  SALT 
treaty  violations  by  advanced  means  de- 
clines correspondingly. 

This  brings  up  the  problem  of  effectively 
policing   SALT   agreements. 

"We  will  have  no  agreement  except  one  that 
is  verifiable."  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man told  this  correspondent.  Understand- 
ably, the  Department  refuses  to  comment 
on  the  specifics  of  proposed  policing  while 
It  is  still  under  discussion.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  agree  to  on  site 
Inspection  so  an  agreement  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  negotiations  on  matters  that 
may  be  policed  without  having  Inspectors 
on  Communist  soil. 

The  difficulties  entailed  in  dealing  with  a 
closed  society  means  then  that  any  realistic 
arms  control  agreement  that  would  preserve 
U.S.  security  would  have  to  be  confined  to 
those  weapons  systems  that  can  be  effective- 
ly policed  by  national  systems.  Therefore,  we 
can  expect  continuing  and  even  greater  dif- 
ficulties in  monitoring  weapons  systems  un- 
der development. 

UNTOLD  SURPRISES 

In  the  past,  we  have  experienced  untold 
surprises  in  peacetime  when  the  Soviets 
were  secretly  working  on  weapons  programs 
all  the  way  until  final  testing  or  operational 
capabiUty.  Our  failure  to  detect  these  ad- 
vances raises  a  question  about  the  overall 
efficiency  of  our  national  monitoring  capa- 
bilities, particularly  if  we  are  operating  un- 
der the  theory  that  "the  cold  war  has  entered 
a  tepid  phase." 

The  Soviets  have  continually  added  to  the 
record  of  their  unwillingness  to  Interpret 
arms  control  agreements  in  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  in  which  they  were  meant. 
They  have  found  ways  to  violate  arms  con- 
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trol  understandings  preclpitlously  once  the 
power  balance  put  us  In  a  position  where 
we  could  not  readily  respond. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fractional  Orbital  Bom- 
bardment System  that  the  Russians  placed 
in  space,  they  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement  that  neither  side  would  orbit 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  space.  We 
forsook  this  ability  to  test  an  important 
weapons  system.  The  Soviets  did  not. 

Then  there  was  the  blatant  case  of  the 
Soviets  violation  of  the  nuclea,  moratorium 
In  early  1962.  They  conducted  a  series  of 
tests  that  permitted  them  to  catch  up  with 
us  in  some  areas  of  nuclear  technology  and 
gain  superiority  in  others  which  we  can  never 
match. 

By  such  high  yield  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
the  Soviets  gained  more  information  about 
the  effects  of  these  weapons  in  space  than 
we  did.  They  also  tested  the  effects  of  nuclear 
shots  on  incoming  warheads  and  their  effect 
on  the  electronic  environment  of  our  radar 
defense  capabilities. 

In  a  background  briefing  with  this  corre- 
spondent, a  State  Department  spokesman 
asserted  that  "if  they  (the  Soviets)  suddenly 
abrogated  an  arms  control  agreement,  we 
would  still  be  able  to  respond  In  sufficient 
time." 

However,  a  careful  study  of  Foster's  pro- 
vocative April  speech  raises  some  doubts 
among  informed  observers  concerning  our 
ability  to  respond  quickly  enough,  Foster 
said: 

"We  used  to  be  the  ones  who  made  the 
Jumps.  In  the  future,  a  dangerously  large 
proportion  of  the  surprises  could  come  from 
the  other  side,  while  we  scramble  to  catch 
up." 

Would  there  be  time  for  us  to  "scramble  to 
catch  up"  since  there  would  have  been  an 
overall  erosion  of  our  technological  base  and 
important  design  and  research  teams  would 
have  been  broken  up  as  has  happened  already 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy? 

cause  delay 

Dr.  Kilmarx  pointed  out  that  already  the 
SALT  negotiations  have  in  themselves  caused 
a  delay  in  spending  for  new  strategic  weap- 
ons programs  even  without  an  actual  agree- 
ment. Arguments  have  been  raised  In  the 
Senate  that  some  lmp>ortant  military  pro- 
grams would  be  a  waste  of  money  since  there 
are  prospects  that  the  new  weaponry  will  be 
outlawed. 

Hopefully,  the  new  Congress  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  dangers  of  our  deteriorat- 
ing military  posture  but  there  is  evidence 
that  already  serious  restraints  have  been 
placed  on  important  weapons  programs,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kllmarx.  He  listed  these  as 
our  sea-based  offensive  programs  such  as  the 
Poseidon  submarine  program  and,  until  re- 
cently, the  Underseas  Long  Range  Missile 
System  as  weU  as  our  Multiple  Independently 
Targeted  Reentry  Vehicle  capabilities  and 
our  Safeguard  land-based  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Systems. 

According  to  one  assessment,  reduction  of 
the  future  mix  or  level  of  strategic  arms 
through  SALT  or  without  it  could  have  a 
destabilizing  effect  on  regional  balances  un- 
less the  spokesmen  for  these  areas  too  are 
invited  to  the  negotiating  table. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviets  have 
reached  a  preeminent  position  of  power 
without  provoking  an  effective  counter  from 
our  6th  fieet. 

The  recently  announced  augmentation  of 
the  6th  Fleet  does  not  change  this  sltxia- 
tion  since  we  are  still  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  bloc  obsolescence  of  our  ships. 

We  also  must  not  forget.  Navy  League  offi- 
cials remind  us,  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
a  military  vacuum  that  is  speedily  being 
filled  by  the  Soviets.  Ominously  too,  we  are 
closing  our  eyes  to  Soviet  designs  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Soviet  military  presence 
throughout  the  Caribbean. 
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There  is  also  the  question  of  the  skill 
and  background  of  U.S.  negotiators  vis  a  vis 
the  Russian  team.  To  handle  the  most  sen- 
sitive negotiations  of  the  nuclear  age,  the 
U.S.  government  selected  a  six-man  delega- 
tion headed  by  Gerald  Smith,  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
a  Republican  lawyer  who  served  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  during  the 
Elsenhower  Admlnisti-atton  and  became  John 
Foster  Dulles'  aide  for  atomic  affairs. 

The  other  U.S.  delegates  are  Paul  Nltze, 
former  secretary  of  the  Navy  and  deputy 
secretary  of  defense  during  the  McNamara 
years;  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  former  secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  another  McNamara  era 
figure;  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Moscow;  Graham  Parsons,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Sweden  and  Gen.  Royal 
B.  Allison,  an  Air  Force  officer  with  exten- 
sive experience  as  an  assistant  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Charleston's  News  and  Courier's  well 
known  military  affairs  writer,  Anthony  Har- 
rigan,  commented  recently: 

"Each  of  these  men  Is  able  and  dedicated. 
Yet  the  combination  is  somehow  ctirious. 
Why  were  these  two  McNamara  men  se- 
lected? It  was  during  the  McNamara  regime 
that  the  United  States  lost  the  immense 
lead  in  nuclear  armaments  that  It  bad  en- 
joyed since  1945. 

"The  McNamara  concept  of  parity  with  the 
Soviets  m  nuclear  weaponry — a  doctrine  to 
which  Nitze  and  Brown  evidently  subscribed 
since  they  were  instruments  of  the  U.S. 
policy  then — constituted  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  the  United  States." 

A  warning  against  what  can  only  have 
been  Intended  to  be  the  well  known  symp- 
toms of  detente  euphoria  came  from  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  in  an  address  be- 
fore a  Navy  League  dinner  In  New  York  City. 
Agnew  declared: 

SOBER  LOOK 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  look  soberly  at  the  needs  of  our  po- 
tential adversaries.  While  we  In  this  coun- 
try reorder  our  allocation  of  resources  to 
benefit  the  people,  there  is  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  reorder- 
ing its  priorities  for  allocation  of  their  re- 
sources In  a  different  direction. 

"The  Soviets  are  now  spending  about  $17 
to  $18  billion  a  year  for  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces,  while  we  are  spending 
between  $7  and  $8  billion.  The  total  Soviet 
budget  for  strategic  forces  approximates  25 
per  cent  of  their  national  security  budget  in 
contrast  to  12  per  cent  for  the  United  States. 
By  1975,  they  will  be  spending  at  twice  our 
level." 

What  this  adds  up  to  Is  plain  enough.  We 
are  approaching  a  position  where  not  only 
are  we  unable  to  engage  In  confrontation 
but  we  are  unable  to  negotiate  to  further 
our  own  interests  through  strength. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  NO.  144  CON- 
CERNING THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvajiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Vincent  F.  Scar- 
celli,  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  advised  me  House  Resolution 
No.  144,  concerning  the  preservation  of 
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in    the    Middle   East,    has    been 
adopted  by  the  house  in  Harrisburg.  I 
like  to  call  this  important  resolu- 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
House  Resolution  No.  144 
THE  House  OF  Representatives. 

September  30,  1969. 
necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
the  peace  of   the   world.   The  Middle 
{presents  a  possible  danger  to  that  peace 
the  saber  rattling  of  Egjrpt  and  her 
which  threaten  the  nation  of  Israel, 
er  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  Israel  by 
and  her  allies,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
that  such  an  attack  would  be  imme- 
repulsed    and    that    the    aggressors 
again  suffer  defeat,  as  they  have  in 
t  for  unwarranted  aggression;  there- 
it 
Resolved,  That  this  House  of  Representa- 
memorialize    the    President    and    the 
of   the   United   States   to   take  all 
steps  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Mid- 
particularly  by  considering  and  act- 
orably  on  the  Israeli  request  for  more 
y  equipment;  and  be  it  further 
Resblved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transipltted  tc  the  President  of  the  United 
the  presiding  officers  of  each  House 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Penn- 
a    in    the    Congress    of    the    United 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

'  'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  24,  1970 
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Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
leade  :ship  of  several  rail  imions  rejected 
a  37-  jercent,  3-year  pay  hike. 

Pnsently  the  United  Automobile 
Work  ers  locals  are  voting  on  the  General 
Moto  -s  settlement  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  2  0  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  a  major  union,  the  UAW,  re- 
acts 1  .fhen  it  has  to  change  positions  and 
take  ;he  role  of  management. 

I  commend  the  following  article  by 
Mike  Royko  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
whicl.  appeared  in  Human  Events  on 
Novel  aber  14,  1970,  to  the  attention  of 
my  c(  lleagues: 

How  Pne   UAW    Local   Reacted   When    Its 

Employee  Joined  a  Union 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

admit  to  being  personally  suspicious  of 

Upited  Auto  Workers  local  in  Danville, 


I  iral  months  ago  somebody  sent  me  an 

unsigned    column    from   their   union   paper. 

lumn  was  quite  good.  Brilliant,  in  fact. 

;    seemed    strangely    familiar    to    me. 

I  remembered  why.  I  had  written  it 

earlier. 

called  the  union  and  stsked  why  they 

filch    somebody    else's    property    like 

s  only  a  column,  I  told  them,  but  the 

1  hey  could  do  is  put  the  authors  name 
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What  kind  of  union.  I  asked,  exploits 

else's   labor    A   day's   work   for   a 

pay,  right?  So  if  they  were  too  cheap 

somebody   to   write   a   column,   they 

at  least  put  the  little  traditional  credit 

the  bottom  saying,  "reprinted  from 

etc. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  union  office  gave  me  a  short  grunt 
and  a  fast  brushofT. 

So  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  the  way  the 
Danville  UAW,  which  consists  of  more  than 
2.000  members,  is  treating  Joan  Anderegg, 
their  office  manager,  secretary  and  all- 
around  Girl  Friday. 

Mrs.  Anderegg  decided  to  do  something 
about  her  working  conditions.  She  hadn't 
had  a  raise  for  the  last  two  years.  Picture 
Detroit's  assembly  line  if  the  UAW  didn't  get 
a  raise  for  two  years.  So  she  did  what  workers 
traditionally  do  in  this  country — she  Joined 
a  union,  the  Office  and  Professional  Em- 
ployes Union. 

Her  union  notified  the  UAW  that  they 
would  be  Mrs.  Anderegg's  bargaining  agent. 

And  what  did  the  UAW  say?  Did  they  say. 
fine,  everytwdy  ought  to  be  in  a  union?  Did 
they  say,  what's  good  enough  for  us  Is  good 
enough  for  her?  Did  they  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate a  decent  contract? 

"They  were  furious  with  me  for  Joining 
a  union, "  Mrs.  Anderegg  said.  "The  first 
thing  the  local  president  said  was  that  they 
could  get  along  without  me,  that  they'd  put 
somebody  else  in  the  Job  or  do  away  with 
my  Job  altogether." 

Just  picture  General  Motors  telling  the 
UAW  that  they  will  put  other  people  on  the 
assembly  line! 

"Then  he  told  me  that  I  had  made  a  big 
mistake,  that  I'd  regret  it  and  that  I  should 
have  asked  his  permission  before  I  Joined 
the  union." 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  time  clock  was  In- 
stalled in  the  office  and  Mrs.  Anderegg  was 
ordered  to  punch  it. 

"After  five  years  they  suddenly  decided 
that  I  should  punch  in  and  out.  Can  you 
imagine  a  time  clock  for  an  office  that  has 
two  employes — me  and  the  Janitor?  They  told 
him  to  punch  it,  that  because  he  Joined  the 
union  with  me." 

The  idea  of  a  time  clock  for  two  people 
becomes  even  more  fascinating  if  you  con- 
sider that  one  of  the  UAW's  national  de- 
mands is  that  time  clocks  be  eliminated 
where  they  work. 

Finally,  the  UAW  agreed  to  negotiate  with 
Mrs.  Anderegg's  union.  Mrs.  Anderegg  asked 
for  a  21-cent-an-hour  cost-of-living  ceiling, 
which  is  what  the  UAW  workers  were  get- 
ting. She  also  asked  for  a  $25-a-week  pay  in- 
crease. 

The  UAW  offered  about  $5  or  $6.  Let  GM 
offer  them  $5  or  $6. 

The  negotiations  bogged  down.  The  giant 
UAW  wasn't  going  to  give  in  to  Mrs.  Ander- 
egg's great  demands. 

Having  worked  for  a  union,  Mrs.  Anderegg 
knew  what  the  next  step  was  In  dealing 
with  a  nickel-nursing,  tight-fisted  employ- 
er— she  went  on  strike. 

On  the  Tuesday  after  Labor  Day,  Mrs. 
Anderegg  and  the  Janitor  showed  up  In  front 
of  the  UAW  office  with  their  picket  signs,  and 
began  picketing  the  union. 

"They  were  really  mad,"  Mrs.  Anderegg 
said.  "They  threatened  to  throw  me  in  Jail, 
to  sue  me,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  But  I 
screamed  right  back  at  them  and  they  left  us 
alone." 

But  the  UAW  hadn't  given  up.  It  Informed 
Mrs.  Anderegg  and  the  Janitor  that  they 
couldn't  be  on  strike,  because  they  didn't 
work  for  the  union  anymore — they  were  fired. 

That's  not  the  way  employers  are  supposed 
to  treat  workers  who  go  on  strike,  so  Mrs. 
Anderegg's  union  complained  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  the  Danville  UAW 
was  engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices,  an 
embarrassing  thing  for  a  big  union  to  be 
accused  of. 

That's  not  good  for  the  union's  image,  so 
the  UAW  grudgingly  agreed  to  resume  nego- 
tiations on  a  contract  for  Mrs.  Anderegg  and 
the  Janitor,  while  moaning  that  a  raise  in  the 
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two  salaries  would  prove  a  terrible  hardship 
on  the  local's  treasury,  and  that  dues  would 
have  to  be  increased.  They  sounded  Just  like 
Ford  or  GM  moaning  that  they  would  have 
to  raise  prices  if  they  give  the  UAW  a  raise. 

And  that  is  where  it  stands  now.  Every  day, 
Mrs.  Anderegg  and  the  Janitor  go  march  in 
front  of  the  Danville  UAW. 

The    UAW    is    very    touchy    about   people 
crossing  their  picket  lines  when  they  strike, 
but  they  are  not  hesitating  in  crossing  Mrs.* 
Anderegg's  little  picket  line. 

The  negotiations  have  not  yet  resumed,  but 
when  they  do,  Mrs.  Anderegg's  demands  will 
be  much  less  than  those  the  UAW  has  thrown 
at  General  Motors.  GM  would  be  delighted  if 
it  had  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Anderegg  and  the 
Janitor. 

In  the  old  days,  unions  had  ringing,  ideal- 
istic slogans.  Today,  they  might  get  by  with 
something  simple.  Such  as:  "I've  got  mine." 


ON  RECRUITING  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  a 
rather  unique  organization.  The  Volun- 
teer Bureau  of  Scott  County  is  the 
agency  to  which  I  refer.  Its  uniqueness 
lies  In  the  fact  that  its  principal  func- 
tion is  to  get  people  to  work — volun- 
tarily— for  other  organizations.  In  the 
enclosed  guest  editorial  from  the  Daven- 
port Times-Democrat,  Mrs.  Thomas  S. 
Douglass,  director  of  the  bureau,  de- 
scribes the  rewarding  work  of  the 
bureau: 

Learning  To  Smile  Again 

"I  can  smile  again,  now." 

That  was  the  statement  of  a  retired  man 
now  volunteering  regularly  in  a  nursing 
home  to  help  others.  He's  giving  of  himself 
but  finding  the  reward  of  helping  himself. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
Volunteer  Bureau  did  not  exist,  and  that 
man  might  not  have  found  the  place  to  give 
of  his  ability  and  time.  Today,  that  man 
and  nearly  700  other  individuals  have  re- 
ceived untold  satisfaction  and  personal  re- 
ward  in  volunteer  work. 

Another  retired  man  began  providing 
transportation  occasionally.  He  still  gives 
this  kind  of  volunteer  help,  but  he  has  now 
become  "really  Involved"  with  several  agen- 
cies and  spends  many  of  his  weekdays  in  a 
variety  of  other  volunteer  services.  He  has 
also  interested  his  wife  in  volunteering,  and 
she  is  now  a  reliable  worker  in  a  preschool 
program  learning  the  charm  of  little  ones. 

A  hundred  young  adults,  teens  and  college- 
age  people  found  rewards  other  than  money 
this  summer  when  they  spent  their  vacation 
months  volunteering,  and  many  adults 
learned  a  great  deal  as  they  witnessed  the  love 
and  commitment  of  these  young  people.  Staff 
people  with  whom  they  worked  were  heard  to 
say.  "They  were  as  reliable  as  the  profession- 
als," and  "They  added  a  one-to-one  dimen- 
sion to  our  program  that  we've  never  had  be- 
fore." 

Many  persons  are  simply  not  aware  of  the 
tremendous  opportunities  for  volunteer  serv- 
ice that  exist  in  the  community — long-time 
residents  and  newcomers  alike. 

One  newcomer,  still  living  from  a  suitcase 
at  a  motel  while  she  and  her  husband  waited 
for  their  house  to  be  ready,  called  the  Volun- 
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jeer  Bureau  and  wanted  to  know  where  she 
could  help.  She  started  her  volunteer  work 
a  week  or  two  later,  and  she  is  still  working  to 
help  an  inner  city  agency's  program. 

Then,  too,  people  have  called  to  Inquire 
if  the  town  to  which  they  are  moving  has  a 
volunteer  bureau.  Most  likely  It  has  (If  It 
hasn't,  we  suggest  they  try  to  start  one)  be- 
cause nationally,  volunteer  bureaus  are  not 
new.  While  we  have  only  two  candles  on  our 
cake,  some  volunteer  bureaus  have  cele- 
brated their  40th  birthday. 

The  Volunuteer  Bureau  of  Scott  County  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  Association  of 
Volunteer  Bureaus  of  America,  a  national  or- 
ganization over  20  years  old  and  number 
about  80  member  bureaus. 

In  40  years  of  growth,  volunteer  bureaus 
have  developed  from  the  single  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting  and    referring   volunteers    to   their 
strategic  contemporary  role  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  total  community-planning  proc- 
ess. Volunteer  bureaus  today  have  primary 
responsibility  in  the  community  for  develop- 
ing standards   for   volunteer  programs,   co- 
ordinating volunteer  participation,  and  pro- 
viding for  training  and  consultation  to  all 
local  agencies  and  citizens  groups  on  build- 
ing volunteer  programs.  The  scope  of  each 
bureau's  work  depends  on  the  size  and  the 
support  of  the  community;   the  extent  and 
need  for  service,  and  the  size  of  the  bureau's 
staff.    Bureaus    are    clearinghouses,    "people 
banks,"     or    coordinating     centers    for     all 
voluntary  activities  and  ideas  in  the  com- 
munity. . 
But.  not  since  our  country  was  young  and 
neighbor  helped  neighbor,  has  there  been  the 
current  widely-spread  increased  interest  in 
citizen  participation  for  human  v/elfare.  This 
Is  true  today  both  on  the  local  and  the  na- 
tional level.  There  Is  hardly  any  type  of  agen- 
cy program  that  is  not,  at  least  somewhere 
in  the  country,  successfully  using  volunteers. 
They  work!  People  will  be  reliable  and  con- 
fidential. They  can  learn   how  to  help   the 
professional  capably. 

There  is,  however,  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  work  with  volunteers.  They  need  to 
be  taken  seriously.  They  need  to  understand 
that  what  they  are  doing,  as  volunteers,  af- 
fects the  achievement  of  an  agency's  goals. 
They  should  have  an  accepting  climate  in 
which  to  work.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
progress  at  their  own  rate,  yet  be  challenged 
and  given  a  chance  to  grow.  They  also  need 
real  responsibility  and  real  appreciation.  To 
give  all  these  things  means  there  must  be 
training  and  continuing  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  agency. 

Today's  volunteers  are  interested  in  action. 
Today's  volunteers  are  doers.  Today's  volun- 
teers want  to  learn  and  to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution. The  new  Ideas  that  volunteers  have 
and  their  tremendous  capacity  for  service 
must  be  channeled  into  areas  where  they  can 
be  used  appropriately  and  where  the  volun- 
teers can  enjoy  their  work.  This  Is  the  Im- 
portant and  most  intriguing  work  of  the 
Volunteer  Bureau— finding  the  best  place 
for  each  individual  according  to  his  time,  in- 
terest, ability,  and  concern.  Volunteers  want 
to  work  with  an  agency  whose  work  is  of 
particular  interest  to  them. 

If  you're  Just  one  of  the  many  concerned 
about  the  nation's  growing  racial  problems 
and  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged but  who  feel  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  about  it,  or  If  you  may  be  one  of  those 
who  complains  about  "the  government" 
spending  all  that  money  on  welfare,  poverty, 
and  Job  training  programs  and  who  says  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  private  Individuals  or 
private  business,  then,  now  is  your  chance 
to  do  something  about  it.  Call  us  at  323-2239. 
Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  persons  with  a  commitment  to  help;  to 
came  forth  and  be  counted;  and  to  volunteer 
and  do  something.  It  won't  cost  you  any 
money  or  Increase  your  taxes.  All  it  will  take 
is  some  time  and  effort,  and  you  might  even 
learn  to  smile  again. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WAGING  A  SUCCESSFUL  FIGHT 
AGAINST  MALNUTRITION  AND 
HUNGER 
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HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  State  University  Department  of 
Grain  Science  and  Industry  is  the  larg- 
est university  baking  and  milling  re- 
search facility  in  the  world.  The  univer- 
sity's research  program  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  two  outstanding  men  in  the  field 
of  grain  research  have  given  promise  of 
better  things  to  come  both  for  the 
Kansas  wheat  grower  and  the  many 
coimtries  who  are  striving  to  produce 
more  nutritious  foods  to  feed  the  mal- 
nourished and  hungry. 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  perhaps  our 
greatest  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  peace 
is  our  willingness  to  share  our  agricul- 
tural expertise  and  abundance  with 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  In  this  re- 
gard an  annoimcement  by  the  Kansas 
State  University  research  team  of  Dr. 
Cho  C.  TEcn  and  Dr.  William  J.  Hoover 
does  indeed  mean  better  things  to  come 
in  our  Nation's  fight  against  malnutri- 
tion and  hunger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
from  the  November  7  issue  of  the  Kan- 
sas Farmer  tells  how  the  Kansas  State 
research  team  is  closing  the  gap  in  high 
protein  bread.  It  is  significant  that  in 
closing  this  gap,  they  are  also  making  it 
possible  for  increased  farm  exports  and 
for  waging  a  successful  fight  against 
malnutrition  and  hunger.  The  article 
follows : 

(Prom  the  Kansas  Parmer,  Nov.  7,  1970] 
Waging   a  SuccESsruL  Fight  Against  Mal- 
nutrition AND  Hunger 


Kansas  wheat  growers  havent  had  too 
much  to  cheer  about  in  recent  months.  But 
they  should  do  some  rejoicing  now  as  the 
result  of  "high  protein"  bread  research  ac- 
complished by  the  Department  of  Grain 
Science  and  Industry  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Basically  the  research  has  resulted  In  the 
novel  use  of  additives  to  wheat  flour  to  pro- 
duce high  quality  protein -fortified  baked 
goods. 

Dr.  WUliam  J.  Hoover  and  Dr.  Cho  C.  Tsen 
of  the  K-State  Department  of  Grain  Science 
and  Industry  announced  their  discovery  last 
month  on  the  National  Day  of  Bread  at  a 
press  conference  in  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  Hoover  declined  to  call  the  research 
news  a  breakthrough.  However,  the  findings 
sounded  very  much  like  top  news  to  the  edi- 
tors at  the  press  conference. 

Hoover  and  Tsen  pointed  out  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  wheat-based  foods  are 
the  main  part  of  the  diet.  These  countries 
want  to  build  in  more  nutrition  to  such 
foods,  primarily  through  improved  protein 
quality. 

Unfortunately,  the  scientists  explained, 
the  addition  of  protein  to  wheat  flour  has 
affected  the  flavor,  color,  texture,  appear- 
ance, aroma  and  volume  of  the  products. 

"Thus  it  h£is  been  impossible,"  Hoover 
said,  "to  add  any  significant  amounts  of  non- 
wheat  nutrient  additives  to  breadstuffs  with- 
out losing  desir.ible  qualities." 

The  research  team  of  Hoover  and  Tsen 
found  how  to  do  the  desired  job  and  the 
"new  bread"  is  protein-enriched  without  loss 
of  any  of  its  traditional  appeal. 


Hoover  and  Tsen  used  additives  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  and  these  have  been 
previously  employed  in  the  baking  industry 
and  have  the  blessing  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  additives  can  be  de- 
scribed as  dough  conditioners  or  emulslflers. 
TechnlcaUy,  the  two  ingredients  used  to 
produce  high  quality  protein-fortified  baked 
goods  are  Sodium-Stearoy  1-2- lady  late  (SSL) 
and  Calcium  Stearoyl-2-lactylate    (CSM). 

Part  of  the  te.^.m'8  research  was  with  a 
third  Ingredient,  ethoxylated  monoglyceriae 
(EM),  which  was  found  to  greatly  facilitate 
the  use  of  high  levels  of  non-wheat  starches 
and  flours  in  bread  and  related  baking  prod- 
ucts. 

How  important  Is  all  this?  Consider  that 
95  percent  of  the  world's  population  con- 
sumes most  of  their  calories,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  a  cereal.  Wheat  Is  the 
staple  for  about  36  percent  of  the  world 
population.  The  grains  (rice,  wheat,  corn) 
provide  the  largest  proportion,  50  percent 
of  the  world's  supply  of  protein,  though 
grains  are  not  a  particularly  good  source  of 
protein. 

We  have  a  world  protein  shortage  and  the 
so-called  "green  revolution"  hasn't  done  too 
much  to  alleviate  this.  New  techniques  In 
underdeveloi>ed  nations  have  produced  more 
food,  but  this  Is  in  the  form  of  grains,  short 
of   protein   quality  and   quantity. 

Now  enters  the  K-State  discovery.  We  can 
include  high  protein  additives  such  as  eoy 
flour,  which  contains  up  to  50  percent  pro- 
tein and  Is  of  fairly  consistent  quality  In 
breads  at  a  level  to  significantly  Improve  the 
nutritional  value  of  breadstuffs.  And  none 
of  the  other  qualities  of  the  finished  product 
is  sacrificed  in  the  process ! 

Soy  flour  is  one  of  the  most  practical  ways 
to  boost  bread  protein.  But  nonfat  milk 
solids  and  other  high  protein  material  could 
be  used. 

American  and  French  style  breads  are  be- 
ing consumed  in  increasing  quantities 
throughout  the  developing  world.  Not  only 
have  they  been  accepted  in  Asia  and  South 
America  by  former  rice  and  corn  eaters,  but 
they  have  become  a  prestige  or  status  food. 
These  food  consumption  trends  are  good 
for  American  wheat  and  flour  exports,  but 
they  present  real  problems  to  developing  na- 
tions. These  countries  want  to  lessen  their 
dependence  on  outside  sources  for  food  to 
save  foreign  excliange  and  to  stimulate  local 
agriculture  and  industries. 

For  example,  in  some  of  these  countries 
it  is  mandatory  for  bakers  to  add  prescribed 
amounts  of  starches  and  flours  from  native 
crops  to  bread.  In  tropical  areas,  for  example, 
this  means  bakers  use  starches  and  flours 
from  corn  and  cassava  with  wheat  flour  to 
make  bread. 

Up  until  now.  trying  to  fortify  such  bread 
with  protein  resulted  in  loaves  that  were 
rather  small  and  hard.  Now,  the  native 
starches  and  flours  can  be  used  with  the 
additives  to  produce  an  acceptable  loaf  of 
bread. 

Will  this  help  Kansas  wheat  farmers? 
Hoover  says,  yes.  He  reasons  that  the  utiliza- 
tion and  export  of  U.S.  wheat  should  In- 
crease due  to  increased  consumption  of 
bread.  The  bread  may  also  be  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  a  lower  price,  because  part  of 
the  composition  would  be  based  on  low- 
priced  native  crops. 

There's  another  facet  to  the  Tsen-Hoover 
studies.  They  learned  that  less  shortening  is 
required  in  baked  goods  when  the  dough 
conditioners  are  used. 

Hoover  said  that  nofmally  3  percent 
shortening  is  used  in  bread,  8  percent  in 
doughnuts  and  up  to  55  percent  In  cakes. 
He  said  that  by  using  the  additives  excellent 
bread  can  be  made  without  shortening.  He 
indicated  that  up  to  one-half  the  amount  of 
shortening  normally  used  In  cakes  could  be 
eliminated. 

This  should  be  good  news  for  weight 
watchers  who  may  be  able  to  eat  cakes,  rolls 
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loughnuts  whlcb  will  have  «  lower  lat 
t  and  tbus  a  lower  calorie  content, 
ill  be  good  news  to  the  baking  Industry 
as  there  Is  a  potential  cost  reduction 
formulas    developed    by    Tsen    and 
By  using  the  additives,  bakers  can 
icautly    decrease    shortening    normally 
Lu  baked  goods. 
In(jidentally,   the  scientists  say   the  pro- 
of bakery  products  will  have  few.  If 
alterations   to   make   In    their   present 
processes     using    the    new 
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questions  were  directed   at  Hoover 

Tsen   during   our   meeting   with    them. 

was  asked,   for  example,   about   the 

for  a  high-protein  bread  In  the  U.S. 

scientist  replied  that  he  did  not  ex- 

the  "new  bread"   to  make  a  big  ripple 

market  immediately.  He  said  he  didn't 

consumers  would  take  notice  of  the 

bakery  products  unless  they  were  ad- 

on  the  basis  of  lower  calorie  content. 

the  calorie  reduction  in  bread 

t>e  Insignificant. 

high  protein  bread,"  he  said,  "should 

a  place  In  school  lunch  programs  and 

other  goveriunent  food  programs.  It 

]  lerfect  vehicle  to  Insure  adequate  pro- 

ntake." 

ooks  like  we  have  some  new  abbrevla- 
to  put  in  oiu'  "active"  file — SSL,  CSM, 
Through  their  usage,  the  K-State 
lAc  team  may  have  taken  a  major  step 
in  preparing  bread  products  for  feed- 
world.  Certainly,  the  basic  diet  of  the 
will  continue  to  be  based  on  grain. 

flour  is  short  In  the  amino  acid 
.  Soy  flour  has  lysine.  So  by  adding  the 
to  wheat  flour,  the  protein  content  of 
can  be  raised  from  8-9  percent  to  13 

protein, 
this  way.  Dr.  Tsen  told  us,  bread  be- 
balanced  in  protein.  You  could  live  ou 
dread  alone  and  have  a  fairly  respectable 
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-wheat  starch  dilutes   the  quality  of 
dour.  As  little  as  3-5  percent  of  such 
causes  loss  in  loaf  volume,  poorer  tex- 
ind  poorer  taste.  Twenty  to  30  percent 
starch  can  now  be  used  in  wheat  flour 
percent  EM  is  in  the  formulation.  And 
percentage  of  corn  starch  can  be  added 
wt^at  flour  and  still  acceptable  bread  will 
Dr.  Hoover  believes  all  this  Is  not  so 
a  breakthrough  as  It  is  part  of  an  evo- 
y  process  to  help  feed  the  world  and 
ve  the  Image  of  wheat.  The  novel  use  of 
<fough  conditioners   has  been  patented 
patents  will  be  licensed  by  the  Kan- 
University  Research  Foundation. 
K-State  Department  of  Grain  Science 
Industry  is  the  largest  university  baking 
illing  research  facility  In  the  world. 
St  month  the  KSU  department  held  an 
house  for  its  modernized  feed  milling 
The  program  was  built  around  the 
theme,  "dedication  to  the  future." 
things  to  come?  When  outstanding 
scientists  are  so  dedicated— and  have 
fi|nds  and  facilities — vou  can  count  on  it. 
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OUR   FINE  YOUNG  MEN 


fiON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TENlfESSKi: 

IN  ^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mrj  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
learn  ;d  TTiursday  night  of  the  death  of 
a  frit  nd  and  a  constituent,  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam Groom  Leftwich,  Jr..  of  Memphis, 
who  lied  while  serving  a  second  volun- 
tary our  In  Vietnam. 

An  ,-  time  we  won-y,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  njodem  generation,  we  need  look  no 
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further  than  our  fine  young  men  serving 
in  Vietnam.  And  we  mourn  the  loss  of 
such  a  one  as  Bill  Leftwich,  whose  life 
was  ended  last  week  in  a  helicopter  crash. 
He  was  39  years  old. 

Bill  Leftwich  did  not  have  to  return  to 
Vietnam.  He  was  on  a  voluntary  second 
tour,  after  earning  the  Navy  Cross,  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  the  Legion  of  Merit 
on  his  first  tour.  At  that  time  General 
Westmoreland  called  him  the  best  mili- 
tary adviser  in  Vietnam. 

Every  Member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  indeed  every  American,  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Col.  Bill  Leftwich 
and  to  his  comrades  in  Vietnam.  His  wife 
and  two  young  sons  in  Alexandria.  Va., 
and  his  mother  in  Memphis,  should  take 
some  measures  of  comfort  in  their  grief 
today,  to  know  that  this  man  represented 
the  very  spirit  of  all  that  is  good  in  our 
country. 

This  is  the  debt  we  can  never  repay. 


HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION— 1956 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  fall 
days  bring  to  mind  events  occurring  at 
this  time  of  year  14  years  ago  in  Hungary. 
For  a  few  brief  days  a  proud  people  who 
had  loved  and  fought  for  freedom  for  a 
thousand  years,  knew  liberty  once  again. 
The  heritage  of  St.  Stephen  and  Louis  II. 
or  Hunyadi  and  Corvinus,  of  Kossuth  and 
Bern  has  risen  triumphant  again  for  all 
the  world  to  behold.  Briefly  though,  only 
briefly — ^for  the  heel  of  the  Russian  in- 
vader ruthlessly  extinguished  free  Hun- 
gaiT  in  1956.  The  New  York  Times  noted 
on  the  day  Soviet  tanks  entered  Buda- 
pest, that — 

This  Hungarian  revolution  was  not  one 
from  the  top.  It  came  from  the  bottom.  It 
originated  among  the  intellectuals.  It  wa« 
started  by  the  writers  and  Journalists  .  .  .  the 
University  students  participated.  The  work- 
ers— the  base  on  which  Communism  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  built — trailed  behind. 

Thus,  the  revolution  of  1956  was  a  clear 
expression  of  the  desire  and  hope  and 
will  of  the  Magyar  nation  to  be  free. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
Flood  •  once  said  when  .speaking  on  this 
same  subject  that — 

The  fire,  the  inspiration,  the  whole  emo- 
tional Impact  of  events  fades  with  the 
passage  of  time.  In  some  cases  this  is  a 
healthy  phenomenon.  In  others  It  Is  a  danger 
to  be  avoided.  The  revolt  In  Hungary  in 
October  1956  is  one  case  which  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

So  that  we  do  not  forget,  it  seems  use- 
ful that  those  memorable  events  of  a  few 
short  weeks  14  years  ago  be  recounted. 

The  year  1956  was  a  decisive  one  for 
Europe,  especially  for  the  Soviet  satellite 
states  in  Eastern  Europe.  During  nearly 
a  decade  after  World  War  n,  Stalin  had 
established  iron-flsted  Russian  control 
over  these  states:  all  were  rigidly  struc- 
tured in  every  way  according  to  the 
Soviet  model,  and  collectively  they 
created  the  image  of  a  monolithic  Com- 
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munist  empire.  In  March  1953,  Stalin 
died,  and  the  political  forces  of  change, 
imleashed  by  the  new  leadership  during 
the  next  3  years,  were  to  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  this  monolith. 

Reconciliation  with  Tito  in  1955,  here- 
tofore the  prime  target  of  Soviet  attacks, 
and  subsequent  revisionist  ideological 
declarations  by  Khrushchev — who  by 
that  time  had  control  of  the  Soviet  power 
apparatus — quickened  the  pace  of  rev- 
olutionary ferment.  By  coming  to  terms 
with  Tito,  Khrushchev  in  effect  Justified 
■•Titoism,"  or  in  his  words  sanctioned  as 
ideologically  pure  the  principle  of  "other 
roads  to  socialism."  Thus  the  principal 
heresy  of  international  communi.sm  for 
nearly  a  decade,  "Titoism,"  was  no 
longer  heretical,  but  its  sanctionin;? 
raised  fundamental  doubts  about  the 
presumed  Infallible  judgment  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  leadership.  Such  doubts 
were  confirmed,  and  indeed  magnified  by 
Khrushchev's  secret  speech  at  the  20th 
Party  Congress  in  February  1956.  In  this 
speech  Khrushchev  launched  his  de- 
Stalinization  program:  all  the  sins  and 
errors  of  Stalin's  past  were  laid  open  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  the  deceased  So- 
viet leader,  heretofore  virtually  deified 
by  his  Communist  believers,  was  con- 
demned. 

Doubts  created  by  reconciliation  with 
Tito,  by  the  ideological  revision  of  ac- 
cepting "other  roads  to  socialism,"  and 
by  the  dethronement  of  Stalin,  combined 
with  growing  discontent  over  economic 
stagnation,  intellectual  suppression,  and 
political  tyranny  to  produce  revolution- 
ary conditions  in  Hungary  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1956.  In  July,  Rakosi,  the  Stalin- 
ist leader  of  Hungary,  was  removed  be- 
cause of  the  agitation  among  Hungarian 
writers,  mounting  resistance  in  the  coun- 
try, and  open  attack  by  Hungarian  in- 
tellectuals in  the  Petofi  Circle.  Parallel 
discontent  emerged  in  Poland  where  the 
workers  in  Poznan  rioted  in  June  1956. 
But  revolt  in  Poland  was  forestalled  by 
the  timely  removal  of  the  Stalinistc  from 
power  and  the  election  of  Gomulka  to  the 
Polish  party  leadership.  Events  took  a 
different  turn  in  Hungary. 

From  all  appearances  the  Hungarian 
revolution  was  spontaneous,  almost  ac- 
cidental. On  October  23,  university  stu- 
dents in  Budapest  organized  a  demon- 
stration of  sympathy  for  Poland;  they 
used  this  occasion  to  publish  demand^; 
for  independence,  free  elections  and  the 
end  of  Soviet  political  control  and  ex- 
ploitation. Large  crowds  joined  the  dem- 
onstrators. The  Hungarian  police — 
AVO — and  later  Soviet  troops,  called  by 
Hungarian  Premier  Gero.  fired  into  the 
crowds,  igniting  a  revolution  that  envel- 
oped the  country.  Revolutionary  workers' 
coimcils  and  local  national  committees 
were  formed  to  carry  out  the  pui-poses  of 
the  revolution. 

On  October  30,  the  revolution  suc- 
ceeded, at  least  temporarily.  Imre  Nagy, 
a  former  Hungarian  Commimist  Pre- 
mier, formed  a  genuine  coalition  cabinet, 
announced  a  return  to  conditions  that 
existed  before  the  Communist  seizure  in 
1947,  abolished  the  one-party  system, 
promised  free  elections,  and  negotiated 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops.  Momentarily,  the  Russians  ap- 
peared   to    acqijiesce    and    accept    the 
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Hungarian  fait  accompli.  However,  on 
November  1,  Soviet  military  units  sur- 
rounded Hungary's  airfields  and  Buda- 
pest, the  capital.  Fresh  troops  were  re- 
ported pouring  into  the  courtry.  Nagy 
responded  with  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality and  a  request  to  the  West  and 
tlie  United  Nations  for  assistance.  Direct 
assistance  was  not  forthcoming;  by  No- 
vember 4,  the  Soviet  military  forces  at- 
tacked Budapest.  Heavy  fighting  went 
on  for  days;  a  general  strike  paralyzed 
the  country  for  several  weeks. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Russians 
crushed  the  rebellion;  they  installed  a 
new  regime  under  the  Hungarian  Com- 
mimist leader,  Janos  Kadar.  During  the 
weeks  of  disorder  an  estimated  160,000 
Himgarians  fled  the  country;  thousands 
were  killed  in  the  fighting. 

Retaliation  against  the  rebel  forces 
began  in  1957.  Thousands  of  Hungarians 
were  executed  or  imprisoned.  In  1958, 
Premier  Nagy,  Gen.  Pal  Maleter,  com- 
mander of  the  resistance  forces,  and 
several  a.ssociates  were  secretly  executed. 
Thus,  Soviet  control  was  reasserted  over 
Hungary.  To  insure  continued  Soviet 
control,  the  Russians  stationed  between 
50,000  and  80,000  Soviet  troops  in  the 
country. 

The  American  people  were  stirred  by 
the  events  in  Hungary,  much  as  they 
were  when  the  Russians  crushed  the 
revolution  in  1849.  No  doubt  President 
Eisenhower  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
the  entire  American  people  when  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Nikolai  Bulganin  on  November  4, 
urging  the  U.S.S.R.  "in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  in  the  cause  of  peace  " 
to  withdraw  the  Russian  troops  from 
Hungary : 

I  have  noted  with-  profound  distress  the 
reports  which  have  reached  me  today  from 
Hungary. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government 
of  October  30,  1956,  which  restated  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  In  internal  afl:alrs  of 
other  states,  was  generally  understood  aa 
promising  the  early  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Hungary.  Indeed,  In  that  state- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  said  that  "It  con- 
sidered the  further  presence  of  Soviet  Army 
units  In  Hungary  can  serve  as  a  cause  for 
an  even  greater  deterioration  of  the  situa- 
tion." This  pronouncement  was  regarded  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  myself  as 
an  act  of  high  statesmanship.  It  was  followed 
by  the  express  request  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces. 

Consequently,  we  have  been  Inexpressibly 
shocked  by  the  apparent  reversal  of  this 
pohcy.  It  is  especially  shocking  that  this 
renewed  application  of  force  against  the 
Hungarian  Government  and  people  took  place 
while  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
your  representatives  and  those  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  forces. 

As  you  know,  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  engaged  in  an  emer- 
gency examination  of  this  problem.  As  lat« 
as  yesterday  afternoon  the  Council  was  led 
to  believe  by  your  representative  that  the 
negotiations  then  in  progress  in  Budapest 
were  leading  to  agreement  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary  as  requested  by  the  government  of 
that  country.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  the 
Security  Council  recessed  its  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

I  urge  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  In 
the  caiwe  of  peace  that  the  Soviet  Union 
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t.ike  action  to  withdraw  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary  immediately  and  to  permit  the 
Hungarian  people  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the 
hviman  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
affirmed  for  all  peoples  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  meeting  In  emergency  session  this 
afternoon  In  New  York  to  consider  this  tragic 
situation.  It  Is  my  hope  that  your  represent- 
ative will  be  in  a  position  to  announce  at  the 
session  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  pre- 
paring to  withdraw  its  forces  from  that 
country  and  to  allow  the  Hungarian  people 
to  enjoy  the  right  to  a  government  of  their 
own  choice. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

Throughout  the  entire  crisis,  the 
United  States  a.ssumed  the  leadersliip  in 
denouncing  the  Soviet  action  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  urging  United 
Nations  sponsorship  of  a  resolution  re- 
quiring Soviet  withdrawal  from  Hungary 
and  the  admission  of  United  Nations  in- 
vestigators to  Hungai-y.  But  the  Russians 
opposed  such  measures,  and  the  United 
States,  unwilling  to  risk  possible  thermo- 
nuclear war  by  any  direct  military  inter- 
vention, was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Soviet  military  reconquest  of  Hun- 
gary. The  United  States  rendered  what- 
ever help  was  possible  by  lifting  Immi- 
gration barriers  to  accept  thousands  of 
Hungarian  refugees  and  by  dispatching 
medical  supplies  and  other  forms  of 
relief  for  those  Hungarian  refugees 
awaiting  transfer  to  other  lands. 

So,  after  a  few  autumn  days  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago  the  light  of  Hungarian 
freedom  was  tragically  extinguished. 
However,  we  know  that  the  love  of  and 
desire  for  self-determination  remains 
fervently  aUve  in  the  hearts  of  Hun- 
garians everywhere.  As  free  men  dream- 
ing of  ascendant  justice  in  our  world,  we 
know  that  there  will  come  a  time  when 
this  desire  of  the  sons  of  the  ancient 
Magyars  will  be  fulfilled.  Until  then  we 
will  weep  for  the  heroes  who  fell  so  gal- 
lantly during  those  October  days,  while 
taking  courage  in  the  example  they  set 
for  unborn  ages  of  free  men. 


AIRCRAFT   HIJACKING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sixth — Legal — Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  on 
November  20  by  a  vote  of  99  to  0  with 
10  abstentions  a  strong  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  hijacking  of  aircraft.  This 
will  be  considered  later  this  session  by 
the  General  Assembly  plenary,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  same  vote  at  that 
time  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

In  view  of  the  great  concern  about  this 
subject,  and  in  view  of  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  voted  in 
favor  of  this  resolution — Cuba  ab- 
stained— I  would  like  to  include  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  General  Assembly,  recognizing  that  in- 
ternational civil  aviation  Is  a  vital  link  In  the 
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promotion  and  preservation  of  friendly  rela- 
tions among  states  and  that  its  safe  and 
orderly  functioning  Is  In  the  Interest  of  all 
peoples. 

Gravely  concerned  over  acts  of  aerial  hi- 
jacking or  other  wrongful  interference  with 
civil  air  travel. 

Recognizing  that  such  acts  jeopardize  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
and  constitute  a  violation  of  their  human 
rights. 

Aware  that  international  civil  aviation  can 
only  function  properly  in  conditions  guar- 
anteeing the  safety  of  its  operations  and  the 
due  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  air  travel. 

Endorsing  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
extraordinary  session  of  the  assembly  of  the 
international  civil  aviation  organization  held 
at  Montreal  in  June  1970. 

Bearing  In  mind  resolution  2551  (XXIV) 
and  the  resolution  adopted  by  consensus  at 
the  1552nd  meeting  of  the  security  council. 

1.  Condemns,  without  exception  whatso- 
ever, all  acts  of  aerial  hijacking  or  other  in- 
terference with  civil  air  travel,  whether  orig- 
inally national  or  international,  through  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  and  all  acts  of  violence 
which  may  be  directed  against  passengers, 
crew  and  aircraft  engaged  in,  and  air  iiaviga- 
tlon  facilities  and  aeronautical  communica- 
tions used  by,  civil  air  transport; 

2.  Calls  upon  states  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  deter,  prevent  or  suppress  such 
acts  within  their  Jurisdiction,  at  every  stage 
of  the  execution  of  those  acts,  and  to  provide 
for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  per- 
sons who  perpetrate  such  acts,  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  those 
crimes,  or,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  states  under  existing  In- 
ternational instruments  relating  to  the  mat- 
ter, for  the  extradition  of  such  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  their  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment; 

3.  Declares  that  the  exploitation  of  unlaw- 
ful seizure  of  aircraft  to  take  hostages  is  to 
be  condemned. 

4.  Declares  further  that  the  unlawful  de- 
tention of  passengers  and  crew  In  transit  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  civil  air  travel  is  to  be 
condemned  as  another  form  of  wrongful  in- 
terference with  free  and  uninterrupted   a 

5.  Urges  states  to  the  territory  of  which 
a  hijacked  aircraft  is  diverted  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  safety  of  its  passengers  and  crew 
and  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  Journey 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  to  return  the  air- 
craft and  Its  cargo  to  the  persons  lawfully 
entitled  to  possession; 

6.  Invites  states  to  ratify  or  accede  to  the 
convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other 
acts  committed  on  board  aircraft,  signed  in 
Tokyo  on  14  September  1963,  In  conformity 
with  the  convention; 

7.  Requests  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  states,  in  accordance  with  the  charter, 
towards  suppressing  all  acts  which  Jeopardize 
the  safe  and  orderly  development  of  inter- 
national civil  air  transport; 

8.  Calls  upon  states  to  take  joint  separate 
action.  In  accordance  with  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  In  co-operation  with  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  to  ensure  that  pas- 
sengers, crew  and  aircraft  engaged  In  civil 
aviation  are  not  used  as  a  means  of  extorting 
advantage  of  any  kind; 

9.  Urges  full  support  fcMr  the  current  ef- 
forts of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization towards  the  development  and  co- 
ordination, in  accordance  with  Its  compe- 
tence, of  effective  measures  with  respect  to 
interference  with  civil  air  travel; 

10.  Calls  upon  states  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  achieve  a  successful  result  at  the 
diplomatic  conference  which  has  been  con- 
vened m  The  Hague  in  seizure  of  aircraft, 
so  that  an  effective  convention  may  be 
brought  Into  force  at  an  early  date. 
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Hon.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

If  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1970 

^r.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ru- 
ma  lia  has  managed  to  stimulate  consid- 
era  )le  attention  in  the  Western  World  by 
its  ability  to  conduct  an  Independent 
f or(  ign  policy.  The  interest  in  Rumania 
was  obviously  further  stimulated  by  the 
visi  President  Nixon  paid  to  that  coun- 
try last  year. 

I  is  practical  for  us.  however,  to  ob- 
ject ively  study  Rumanian  foreign  policy, 
spe<  iflcally  the  actions  of  its  Government 
and  party  leaders.  Therefore,  a  column 
by  the  distinguished  correspondent  of 
the  Copley  Press.  Dimiitru  Danielopol,  in 
the  November  10  Aurora,  111.,  Beacon- 
Nev  s  should  be  carefully  read.  Mr.  Dan- 
ielpjl  was  a  member  of  the  Rumanian 
diplDmatic  corps  prior  to  and  during 
Woi  Id  War  II  and  he  is  a  very  penetrat- 
ing analyst  of  the  Rumanian  Commu- 
nist ;  and  their  activities. 

Tie  article  follows: 
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QUESTIONS  STAY  AFTER 
CEAUSESCU  TRIP 


Questions  Stat  Ajter  Ceausescu  Trip 
(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  visit  to  the  United  States 
some  nag:glng  questions  remain. 

Is  Rumania's  Red  boss  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle he  claims  to  be,  a  Communist  leader 
who  is  breaking  away  from  the  Soviet  mono- 
lith? 

I  confess  I  have  always  doubted  his  "in- 
dependence." Now  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  he  is  a  clever  Soviet  pawn  put  for- 
ward to  fool  the  West  and  especially  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  his  discourses  at  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in 
New  Yorlt  and  In  Washington,  he  consist- 
ently advocated  moves  that  in  no  way  help 
Rumania,  but  which  could  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of   the  Soviet  Union. 

He  plugged,  for  Instance,  for  the  disband- 
ing of  NATO,  the  "dismantling  of  military 
bases  on  the  territory  of  other  states  and 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  within  their 
national  borders." 

This  of  course  Implies  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Europe  as  well  as 
Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany.  That  would  leave  Soviet  forces 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  from  West  Ger- 
many and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  Ru- 
mania border  while  U.S.  troops  would  be  some 
6,000  miles  away  across  an  ocean. 

Every  country  in  Europe  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine   all   of  Eastern  Europe   would 
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have  the  status  of  the  Baltic  States.  Though 
Ceausescu  denied  the  exUtence  of  such  a  doc- 
trine, the  Kremlin  has  claimed  a  "legitimate" 
right  to  intervene  In  any  errant  socialist 
country. 

Another  point  that  Ceausescu  and  his  for. 
eign  minister  Corneliu  Manescue  harped  on 
was  an  All -European  Security  Conference 
"which  woiUd  include  the  United  States,  of 
course." 

Such  a  conference,  they  argued,  would  de- 
velop a  pact  that  would  be  an  extra  safe- 
guard for  small  countries  against  domina- 
tion by  big  powers.  If  it  is  such  a  safeguard 
why  has  the  USSR  given  high  priority  to 
such  a  meeting? 

The  term  "All-European"  is  enough  of  a 
clue.  Moscow  has  long  dreamed  of  a  Europe 
subject  only  to  its  whims  and  powers. 

"Their  proposal  for  what  they  call  a  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  is  a  major  weapon 
in  this  offensive  to  dominate  all  Europe," 
said  British  Kremllnologlst  Malcolm  Mac- 
kintosh In  a  recent  interview  to  the  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report. 

The  British  expert  says  Russia  tradition- 
ally, for  centuries  has  considered  that  "by 
natural  law  they  should  be  the  paramount 
influence  not  only  over  Eastern  Europe  but 
also  over  Western  Europe.  .  . ." 

Herman  Achminov,  chief  researcher  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  USSR  In  Mu- 
nich, maintains  that  the  Kremlin  has  never 
flinched  from  a  1952  Stalin  plan  to  conquer 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

Ceausescu  advocates  policies  that  would 
hasten  the  achie\'ement  of  those  goals. 


SElSiATE-^Wednesday,  November  25,  1970 


T  le  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
ned' %  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sac! usetts. 

R  ibbl  Joshua  O.  Habennan,  Wash- 
ingtjn  Hebrew  Congregation,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

thanksgiving  prater 

O  Lord  of  the  universe  and  protector 
of  a  1  mankind,  frorr  Thee  come  all  our 
blesi  ings  from  day  to  day  and  from  year 
to  y;ar.  In  this  land  of  ours  so  richly 
bles:ed  by  Thee,  we  raise  our  voice  in 
joyo  is  thanks.  To  these  shores  Thy  chil- 
drer  have  come  fronr  many  climes  seek- 
ing iberty  and  a  new  hope  in  life.  All 
havf  been  pilgrims  to  this  land  of  prom- 
ise. Here  they  found  renewed  purpose, 
increased  strength  and  the  opportunity 
to  outgrow  old  fears  and  suspicions.  Let 
not  a  disgrimtled  spirit  despise  the 
bour  ties  of  this  gracious  land,  nor  be- 
littlf  its  power  for  good. 

Fe  n-ently  we  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon 
our  country  and  our  Nation.  Enlighten 
with  Thy  wisdom  and  sustain  with  Thy 
po^\  ( r  those  whom  the  people  have  set 
in  ai  thority,  the  President,  his  counselors 
and  advisers,  the  judges,  lawgivers,  and 
execitives  and  all  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  our  rights  and 
our  1  iberties. 

M  ly  peace  and  good  will  obtain  among 
the  nhabitants  of  our  land  and  exalt 
our   Nation  in  righteousness.  Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  25. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russeil, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


r-\TION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlje  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
jlease  read  a  communication  to  the 
from  the  President  pro  tempore 
Russell). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  2108)  to  promote  public  health  and 
welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  confei-ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  36191  to  revise  and  expand 
Federal  programs  for  relief  from  the  ef- 
fects of  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Jones 


of  Alabama,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  and 
Mr.  Schwengel  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  amiounced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8298)  to  amend  section  303(b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
therein;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Devine  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17970)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  670)  to 
amend  section  19(3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4183)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  widow  of  a  retired  ofiB- 
cer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  or  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  married 
such  ofiRcer  or  member  after  his  retire- 
ment may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
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of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9017)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10336)  to 
revise  certain  laws  relating  to  the  lia- 
bility of  hotels,  motels,  and  similar  es- 
tablishments in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  their  guests. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  13564) 
to  provide  that  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia one  or  more  grantors  in  a  conveyance 
creating  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  or 
tenancy  by  the  entireties  may  also  be 
one  of  the  grantees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13565)  to 
validate  certain  deeds  improperly  ac- 
knowledged or  executed  (or  both)  that 
are  recorded  in  the  land  records  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  message  furtlier  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  19830) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  tlie  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  19830)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  ofHces,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, November  24,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


TIME  FOR  VOTING  ON  TAX 
CONVENTIONS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  raise  an  inquiry.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  vote  on  the  tax 
conventions  will  occur  at  12:30  p.m.,  to- 
day, and  that  although  only  one  vote 
will  be  taken,  four  separate  votes  will 
be  recorded,  one  on  each  tax  convention, 
and  will  be  so  shown  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
the  Chair  whether  that  is  correct. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1360  and  that  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
be  considered  in  sequence,  up  to  and 
including  Calendar  No.  1374. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD  JAMBOREE  OF  BOY  SCOUTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  15216)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
and  to  provide  transportation  and  other 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
connection  with  the  World  Jamboree  of 
Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in  Japan  in  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  repnjrt 
(No.  91-1350),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excei'pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  to  provide  transportation  and 
other  services  in  support  of  the  world  Jam- 
boree of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in  Japan 
in  1971.  This  will  be  the  first  world  Jamboree 
to  be  held  in  Asia  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
the  largest  single  Scouting  event  ever  con- 
ducted. More  than  20,000  Scouts  and  leaders 
of  132  countries  are  expected  to  attend.  The 
U.S.  contingent  will  consist  of  4.000  boys  and 
leaders. 

The  equipment  authorized  to  be  loaned 
would  include  tents,  cots,  blankets,  commis- 
sary equipment,  flags,  refrigerators,  vehicles, 
and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  useful. 

Under  the  authorization  for  "other  equip- 
ment, and  without  reimbursement,  furnish 
services  and  expendable  medical  supplies,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  useful"  there  would  be 
provided  communication,  medical,  engineer- 
ing, and  protective  services  that  were  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  previous  enactments 
for  similar  support  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts. 

In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  under 
the  general  terms  of  the  bill  authorizing 
"other  equipment,  and  without  reimburse- 
ment, furnish  services  and  expendable  med- 
ical supplies,  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful" 
there  could  be  furnished,  as  has  been  fur- 
nished under  the  language  "other  equip- 
ment" and  "other  logistical  services"  in 
previous  enactments  for  similar  support  of 
national  Boy  Scout  Jamborees,  the  following 
types  of  support  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis : 

( 1 )  Specialized  equipment  for  administra- 
tive support,  and  the  operation  of  such 
equipment. 

(2)  Personnel  for  security,  accounting, 
and  organizational  maintenance  of  the 
equipment  loaned. 

(3)  Administrative  support  personnel  such 
as  supervisors,  medical  and  dental  techni- 
cians, military  police,  and  bandsmen. 

(4)  Temporary  duty  and  per  diem  costs  of 
the  foregoing  support  personnel  as  author- 
ized by  law. 


(5)  Expendable  medical  supplies. 
Transportation  will  be  authorized  to  be 
furnished  from  the  U.S.  military  commands 
overseas  and  return  on  transportation  of  the 
armed  services.  Such  transportation  would 
be  provided  to  Boy  Scouts,  Scouters,  and 
officials  certified  by  the  National  Council.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  as  representing  the  na- 
tional council  at  the  Jamboree,  and  to  Boy 
Scouts  and  Boy  Scout  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions whose  associations  are  certified  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  being  oflBclal  repre- 
sentatives to  the  world  Jamboree.  Transpor- 
tation would  also  be  provided  for  equipment 
and  property  and  the  property  loaned  pur- 
suant to  the  bill. 

The  equipment  authorized  to  be  loaned 
and  the  service  authorized  to  be  providc-t 
would  be  furnished  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  available  and  their  provision  will  not 
Jeopardize  the  national  defense  program. 
Transportation  would  be  furnished  to  the  ex- 
tent that  to  do  so  will  not  interfere  with  the 
requirements  of  military  operations.  Trans- 
portation would  also  be  provided  for  equip- 
ment furnished  at  no  expense  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, win  be  required  to  give  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient bond  for  the  safe  return  of  property 
in  good  order  and  condition  without  expense 
to  the  United  States.  The  council  will  also 
be  required  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation  furnished. 

It  might  be  noted  that  this  bill  is  being 
reported  in  lieu  of  S.  4311  Introduced  by 
Senator  Schwelker  which  covers  the  same 
subject  matter. 

riSCAl,    ASPECTS 

The  bill  provides  that  no  expense  be  in- 
curred by  tlie  U.S.  Government  for  the 
delivery,  return,  rehabilitation,  or  replace- 
ment of  the  equipment  loaned.  The  Na- 
tional Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Is  to 
pay  all  costs  for  delivery  and  return  of 
equipment  and  for  rehabilitation  and  repa  r 
or  replacement  of  equipment  as  necessary. 
Transportation  Is  to  be  furnished  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States.  However,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nonreimbursable  services  indi- 
cated above,  some  administrative  costs  would 
be  Incurred  in  the  processing  of  outgoing 
and  incoming  shipments  and  the  inspection 
of  returned  equipment.  It  is  believed  that 
these  expenses  will  be  nominal  and  can  be 
absorbed  within  the  regular  operational 
budgets  of   the   installations   involved. 

PREVIOUS   legislation 

The  authority  which  would  be  granted  in 
this  legislation  Is  consistent  with  like  au- 
thority granted  in  support  of  the  national 
Jamborees  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  Similar  authority  in 
support  were  provided  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  national  and  the  12th  world  Jam- 
borees by  Public  Laws  86-22,  88-41,  89-490, 
and  90-501. 


DR.  DIONISIO  TENG  LIBI  AND  DR. 
BERNADETTE  LIBI 

The  bill  iS.  3870)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Dionisio  Teng  Libi  and  Dr.  Berna- 
dette  Libi,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C07igress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Dionisio  Teng  Libi  and 
Doctor  Bernadette  Libi  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  7,  1961,  and  JiUy  9,  1963,  respec- 
tively. 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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measure. 
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PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
to    file    petitions    for    natural- 


GEORGE  K.  LIU 


Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

S.  3540)  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 

which  had  been  reported  from  the 

ittee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 

.  on  page  1,  line  ''.  after  the  word 

where  it  appears   the  first   time, 

out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 

fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 

to  such  alien  as  provided  for 

Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 

the  proper  ofiBcer  to  deduct  one 

from  the  total  number  of  immi- 

visas  and  conditional  entries  which 

made  available   to   natives   of   the 

of  the  alien's  birth  under  para- 

s  ri)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a) 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

the  current  fiscal   year  or   the 

year  next  following.";  and  on  page 

4,  after  the  word  "following.",  in- 

'March  8.  1963.";  so  as  to  make  the 

4ead: 

S     3540 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ives    of    the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Seorge  K.  Liu  shall  be  held  and  con- 
to  have   been   lawfully   admitted  to 
'Jnited  States  for  permanent  residence 
March  8.   1963. 


Repr  >sentati 

mei  ica 
purp  )ses 


Tlje  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
massed. 

.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unadimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Iecord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

91-1351),  explaining  the  purposes 

measure. 

being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

jrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


tlie 
There 


was 

as  fellows 

PUKPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

Thfe  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is 
to  ei  able  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been 
amer  ded  in  accordance  with  established 
prece  dents. 


SOON  AE  KWALK 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  4029  >  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Ae 
Kwa  k,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  4.  after  the 
"Act"  ;trike  out  "Soon  Ae  Kwalk" 
Insert  "Soon  Ae  Kwak";  and  in  line 
afier  the  word  "Mrs.",  strike  out  "Kon 
Kwalk"  and  insert  "Kon  Yong 
";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 


S.  4029 

Beht  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repri  sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 


administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Soon  Ae  Kwak  may  be  clas- 
sified as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval 
of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kon  Yong  Kwak.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act; 
Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  vir- 
tue of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  prirtlege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thii-d  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Ae  Kwak." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  91-352),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
child  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  The  bill  has  been  amended  to  reflect 
the  proper  spelling  of  the  family  name. 


GIUSEPPE  DELINA 

The  bill  (H.R.  3373)  for  the  relief  of 
Giuseppe  Delina,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1354),  explaining  the  purposes 
Ol  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  \s  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Giuseppe  Delina.  The  bill  provides 
for  deduction  of  an  appropriate  quota  num- 
ber and  for  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 


OK  YON  KIRSCH 


The  bUl  (H.R.  4670)  for  the  relief  of 
Ok  Yon  (Mrs.  Charles  G.)  Kirsch,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1355),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  meaisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  im- 
mediate relative  status  for  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Kirsch.  the  widow  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  which 
is  the  status  to  which  she  would  be  entitled 
were  it  not  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 


INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON 
DETAINERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6951)  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  before 
use  for  consideration  today  is  H.R.  6951, 
a  measure  to  enact  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Detainers  into  law  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  a  most  essential  matter 
originally  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  several  years  ago  and  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General  repre- 
senting the  chief  legal  officers  of  each  of 
our  50  States.  To  the  knowledge  of  this 
Senator,  there  is  no  opposition  to  this 
proposal. 

At  the  heart  of  this  measure  is  the 
proposition  that  a  person  should  be  en- 
titled to  have  criminal  charges  pending 
against  him  determined  in  expeditious 
fashion — another  manner  of  stating  the 
speedy  trial  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Just  last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Hooey.  393  U  S 
374  (1969)  held  that  a  State  which  has 
a  charge  pending  against  a  defendant 
serving  a  sentence  elsewhere  is  required 
to  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  bring  such 
defendant  to  trial  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

This  agreement  allows  a  prisoner  serv- 
ing a  sentence  in  a  State  which  is  a 
party  to  the  agreement  to  secure  a  trial 
within  180  days  on  a  charge  pending 
against  him  in  another  State.  A  prosecu- 
tor in  a  party  State  could  similarly  ob- 
tain custody  of  an  accused  who  is  serv- 
ing a  sentence  in  another  party  State 
subject  to  certain  procedural  limitations. 
This  bill  makes  no  charges  in  the  sub- 
stantive laws  applicable  to  any  criminal 
prosecution.  All  it  does  is  to  insure  that 
both  prosecution  and  defendant  may,  if 
they  wish,  have  their  day  in  court  on 
a  prompt  and  timely  basis. 

From  the  prosecutor's  point  of  view, 
the  advantages  of  this  agreement  are 
that  long  delay  in  trial  pending  the  ex- 
piration of  a  previous  sentence  might 
make  conviction  impossible  because  of 
the  death  of  witnesses  or  the  disappear- 
ance of  essential  evidence.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  accused,  without  this 
agreement  his  sixth  amendment  right  of 
speedy  trial  is  effectively  destroyed.  In 
addition  the  practice  in  many  States  is 
to  deny  parole  or  probateon  or  other 
privileges  to  an  incarcerated  person  who 
has  an  outstanding  detainer  pending 
from  another  State.  Another  considera- 
tion is  that  research  has  shown  that  con- 
victed persons  who  have  the  threat  of 
another  prosecution  hanging  over  them 
often  lack  the  motivation  for  successful 
rehabilitation. 

By  enactment  of  this  bill  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  become  signatories  to  this  agree- 
ment which  has  already  been  adopted 
by  28  States.  By  approving  this  measure 
today  we  can  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  become  part  of  this  vital- 
ly needed  system  of  simplified  and  uni- 
form rules  for  the  disposition  of  oend- 
ing  criminal  charges  and  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Article  I  of  the  agreement 
states  the  broad  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  party  States  and 
the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  encour- 
age the  expenditious  and  orderly  disposition 
of  such  charges  and  determination  of  the 
proper  status  of  any  and  all  detainers  based 
on    untried    indictments,    informations,    or 
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complaints.  The  party  States  also  find  that 
proceedings  with  reference  to  such  charges 
and  detainers,  when  emanating  from  an- 
other Jurisdiction,  cannot  properly  be  had 
in  the  absence  of  cooi>erative  procedures.  It 
is  the  fvirther  purpose  of  this  agreement  to 
provide  such  cooperative  procedures. 

Let  me  summarize  the  effect  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  prison  authorities 
would  be  required  to  inform  prisoners  of 
detainers  which  have  been  lodged  against 
them.  Prisoners  could  then  request  trial 
on  such  pending  charges.  Any  request 
would  then  be  transmitted  through  the 
warden  to  the  proper  official  in  the  other 
jurisdiction,  who  would  then  have  180 
days  in  which  to  bring  the  prisoner  to 
trial.  The  prosecutor  could  obtain  tem- 
porary custody  of  the  prisoner  and  take 
him  to  the  place  of  the  trial.  In  the  case 
of  a  Federal  prisoner,  the  prosecutor 
would  be  entitled  to  temporary  custody 
or  to  the  prisoner's  presence  in  Federal 
custody,  which  ever  arrangement  was 
approved  by  the  custodian.  The  State 
whose  prosecutor  requests  trial  would 
be  responsible  for  costs  of  transporting 
and  returning  the  prisoner — article  V. 
Upon  completion  of  the  trial  the  pris- 
oner would  be  returned  to  the  institution 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned.  If  con- 
victed, any  sentence  imposed  would  be 
served  In  the  second  jurisdiction  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  original  sentence. 
If  the  prisoner  were  not  brought  to  trial 
within  the  180-day  limit,  the  charges 
would  be  dismissed  with  prejudice.  The 
time  limit  could  be  extended  for  good 
cause  shown  in  open  court  with  the  pris- 
oner or  his  counsel  present. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proceed- 
ings are  initiated  by  a  prosecutor  the 
request  for  custody  would  be  made  to 
appropriate  officials  in  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  prisoner  is  being  held.  Un- 
less the  request  is  disapproved  by  the 
Government  within  30  days,  temporary 
custody  would  be  given  the  prosecutor 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  pris- 
oner and  holding  trial.  In  this  case  trial 
must  be  commenced  within  120  days 
of  the  time  the  prisoner  arrives  in  the 
jurisdiction  seeking  him,  imless  the  time 
is  extended  for  good  cause — article 
rv(c). 

The  agreement  does  not  apply  to  per- 
sons adjudged  to  be  mentally  ill — 
article  VI  (b). 

In  recent  years  the  moving  force  be- 
hind the  adoption  of  the  agreement  has 
been  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General.  Just  this  year  this  orga- 
nization unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  all  parties  to  consent  to 
the  agreement.  This  Senator  is  very 
pleased  that  the  leader  in  this  effort  has 
been  the  very  distinguished  Attorney 
General  of  my  own  State,  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Meyer  of  Nebraska.  He  has  been 
calling  upon  his  colleagues  in  the  other 
49  States  to  see  that  the  legislatures  of 
each  of  the  States  grant  consent  to  the 
agreement,  and  he  has  been  very  effective 
in  Washington  in  insuring  that  this  bill 
has  passel  the  other  body  and  has 
reached  this  place  today.  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  commend  him  for  his  dili- 
gence and  skill  in  this  matter. 

So  far  28  States  have  joined  this  com- 
pact; it  is  expected  that  the  remaining 
22  will  become  partners  as  soon  as  their 


legislatures  meet  in  the  coming  year.  Just 
recently  three  additional  States — Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  Arizona — became 
signatories  by  action  of  their  legisla- 
tures.' It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  join 
in  this  agreement  so  that  all  jurisdictions 
will  have  uniform  and  simplified  rules 
for  the  disposition  of  detainers  and  the 
exchange  of  prisoners. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  know  of  no  oppo- 
sition to  this  agreement  but  do  know  of 
its  great  need  and  usefulness  to  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  Justice  in  this  Nation. 
For  this  reason  I  urge  that  it  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1356),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enact  into 
law  and  enter  into  the  Interstate  Agreement 
on  Detainers  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

STATEMENT    OF   THE   FACTS 

TTie  Department  of  Justice  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
stated  their  recommendations  that  the  legis- 
lation be  enacted. 

The  number  of  States  that  have  Joined  in 
the  agreement  has  risen  from  20  to  25.  More- 
over, on  January  20,  1969,  in  Smith  v.  Hooey 
(393  U.S.  374) ,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
a  prisoner  charged  with  a  State  offense  has  a 
right  to  speedy  trial  and  that  the  State  is 
under  an  obligation  to  make  a  diligent,  good 
faith  effort  to  bring  a  defendant  to  trial  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  even  when  he  Is  serv- 
ing a  sentence  in  a  Federal  prison  outside  the 
State  involved. 

More  recently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  on  May  25,  1970,  in  the 
case  of  Dickey  v.  Florida  (398  U.S.  30),  that 
a  criminal  conviction  for  robbery  by  the  State 
courts  of  Florida  must  be  vacated  because  the 
State  had  failed  to  bring  the  defendant  to 
trial  for  a  period  of  over  7  years  on  account 
of  his  detention  during  that  time  in  a  Fed- 
eral penitentiary. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  afford 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial  and  diminish  the  possibility  of 
convictions  being  vacated  or  reversed  be- 
cause of  a  denial  of  this  right. 

THE    AGREEMENT 

A  detainer  is  a  notification  filed  with  the 
institution  in  which  a  prisoner  is  serving  a 
sentence,  advising  that  he  is  wanted  to  face 
pending  criminal  charges  in  another  Juris- 
diction. In  the  absence  of  the  agreement  on 
detainers,  prisoners  do  not  have  any  way  of 
initiating  legal  proceedings  to  clear  detainers 
filed  against  them  by  authorities  outside  the 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction  in  which  they  are 
imprisoned. 

The  agreement  on  detainers,  set  forth  in 
fuU  in  H.R.  6951,  makes  the  clearing  of  de- 
tainers possible  at  the  instance  of  a  prisoner 
who  is  serving  a  sentence  and  also  at  the  in- 


'  States  already  party  to  this  agreement: 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Hawaii.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana. 

Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Utah,  Vermont.  Virginia.  Washington,  Wis- 
consin. 


stance  of  prosecuting  officials  of  a  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  that  in  which  a  prisoner  is 
Incarcerated.  The  agreement  gives  the  pris- 
oner no  greater  opportunity  to  escape  a 
conviction,  but  it  does  provide  him  with  a 
procedure  for  bringing  about  a  prompt  test 
of  the  substantiaUty  of  detainers  placed 
against  him  by  other  Jurisdictions.  The  re- 
sult is  to  permit  the  prisoner  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  as  to  his  future 
and  to  enable  the  prison  authorities  to  plan 
more  efl'ectively  for  his  rehabilitation  and 
return  to  society. 

The  agreement  also  provides  a  method 
whereby  prosecuting  authorities  may  secure 
piisoners  serving  sentences  in  other  Jurl-sdlc- 
tions  for  trial  before  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences  and  before  the  passage  of  time  h;is 
dulled  the  memory  or  made  •witnesses  un- 
available. However,  a  Governor's  right  to  re- 
fuse to  make  a  prisoner  available  is  pre- 
served and  the  agreement  does  not  apply  to 
persons  adjudged  to  be  mentally  ill. 

Under  the  agreement,  prison  authorities 
are  required  to  inform  prisoners  of  all  in- 
dictments, informations,  or  complaints  on 
the  basis  of  which  detainers  have  been  lodged 
against  them  by  other  Jurisdictions.  Prisoners 
may  then  request  trisd  on  such  pending 
charges.  Any  request  is  transmitted  through 
the  warden  to  the  proper  ofBclal  in  the  other 
Jurisdiction  who  then  has  180  days  to  bring 
the  prisoner  to  trial.  For  this  purpose  the 
prosecutor  can  obtain  temi>orary  custody  of 
the  prisoner  and  take  him  to  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  trial  is  to  be  held.  In  the  case  of 
a  Federal  prisoner,  the  prosecutor  will  be 
entitled  to  temporary  custody  as  provided 
by  the  agreement  or  to  the  prisoner's  pres- 
ence in  Federal  custody  at  the  place  of  the 
trial,  whichever  arrangement  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  custodian.  Upon  completion  of 
the  trial,  the  prisoner  is  returned  to  the  in- 
stitution in  which  he  was  imprisoned.  If 
convicted  on  the  new  charges,  any  sentence 
imposed  is  served  In  the  second  Jurisdiction, 
after  completion  of  the  original  sentence. 

If  the  prisoner  is  not  brought  to  trial 
within  the  180-day  limit,  the  charges  are 
dismissed  with  prejudice  and  the  detainer  is 
no  longer  valid.  The  time  limit  can  be  ex- 
tended for  good  cause  shown  in  open  court 
with  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel  present. 

As  was  stated,  prosecutors  also  can  initiate 
proceedings  to  obtain  trials  of  prisoners  in 
other  Jurisdictions  against  whom  charges 
are  pending  or  detainers  have  been  lodged. 
A  request  is  made  to  appropriate  officials  in 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  prisoner  is  be- 
ing held.  Unless  the  request  is  disapproved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  having  custody 
within  30  days,  temporary  custody  is  given 
to  the  prosecutor  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring the  prisoner  and  holding  trial.  Trial 
must  be  commenced  wltliln  120  days  of  the 
time  the  prisoner  arrives  in  the  Jurisdiction 
seeking  him,  unless  the  time  is  extended  for 
good  cause. 

Under  the  agreement  any  request  by  a 
prisoner  to  clear  a  detainer  constitutes  a  re- 
quest to  clear  all  detainers  emanating  from 
the  same  State. 

The  agreement  is  open  to  participation  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  by  the 
District  of  (Columbia,  as  well  as  by  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

It  is  provided  that  the  agreement  shall  en- 
ter into  full  force  and  eflfect  as  to  a  party 
"St^te"  when  such  State  has  enacted  the 
same  into  law,  and  that  any  party  may  with- 
draw by  enacting  a  repealer. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  25  States 
have  enacted  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Detainers  into  law:  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  CaroUna,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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gresslonal  consent  in  advance  was  giv- 
agreements  like  the  Interstate  Agree- 
on  Detainer  in  the  act  of  June  6,  1934 
dtat.  909),  which  Is  now  found  in  sec- 
ll2ia)    of  title  4,  United  States  Code, 
ipads  as  follows: 

consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to 

t^o  or  more  States  to  enter  into  agree- 

or  compacts  of  cooperative  effort  and 

assistance  in  the  prevention  of  crime 

n  the  enforcement   jf  their  respective 

laws  and  policies,  and  to  establish 

agencies.   Joint   or   otherwise,   as   they 

( leem  desirable  for  making  effective  such 

and  compacts. 
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NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Attorney  General  has  advised  the  com- 
that   a  prisoner  who  has  had  a  de- 
lodged  against  him  is  seriously  dis- 
taged  by  such  action.  He  is  in  custody 
t|ierefore  in  no  position  to  seek  witnesses 
preserve  his  defense.  He  must  often  be 
In  close   custody   and   is   Ineligible  for 
desirable  work  assignments.  What  is  more, 
detainers  are  filed  against  a  prisoner 
scfcietlmes  loses  interest  in  institutional 
oppoi  tunities  because  he  must  serve  his  sen- 
without  knowing  what  additional  sen- 
may  lie  l>efore  him.  or  when.  If  ever, 
be  in  a  position  to  employ  the  educa- 
ind   skills   he   may   be  developing.   Al- 
I  ;h    a    majority    of    detainers    filed    by 
are  withdrawn  near  the  conclusion  of 
]  'ederal   sentence,    the   damage    to    the 
rehaljilltation   program   has    been   done    be- 
the  institution  staff  has  not  had  sufTi- 
time  to  develop  a  sound  prerelease  pro- 
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similar  and  other  reasons,  the  govern- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  states  that 
ves  that  H.R.  6951  represents  desirable 
deneficial  legislation.  In  connection  with 
I  redecessor   measure,   H.R.    15421,   90th 
ess,  it  advised  the  commiftee  that  un- 
he    legislation    is   made   applicable    to 
district  of  Columbia   (as  well  as  to  the 
States)  there  is  no  method  available 
a  prisoner  who   is  serving   a  term 
isonment  in  one  of  the  party  States 
I  .gainst  whom  there  is  pending  in  the 
of   the  District  of   Columbia   an   in- 
or  complaint  based  upon  a  viola- 
I  if  a  municipal  regulation  or  ordinance. 
act  of   Congress  in   the   nature  of  a 
;ipal  regulation  or  ordinance  which  is 
i  able  solely  within  the  District  of  Co- 
may  require  the  disposition  of  a  de- 
lodged  against  him.  Furthermore,  un- 
leglslatlon  is  made  applicable  to  the 
t.    its    prosecuting    authorities    would 
able  to  have  a  prisoner  in  a  party  State 
available  for  disposition  of  local  de- 
Por   these   reasons   the  government 
District   of   Columbia   recommended 
to  H.R.  15421  to  make  the  legis- 
directly  applicable  to  the  District.  The 
adopted   these  amendments  and 
ire  Incorporated  in  H.R.  6951. 


tie 


amen  Iments 


comn  ittee 


Thj  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  q  uestion  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passjge  of  the  bill. 

Tl-e  bill  I  H.R.  6951)  was  ordered  to  a 
thirc  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MRS.  ROLANDO  C.  DAYAO 
bill  I  H.R.  14543)  for  the  relief  of 


Rolando  C.  Dayao,  was  considered, 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
and  passed. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-1357),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 
Thpre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  oi  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Mrs.  Rolando  C.  Dayao.  The  bill 
provides  for  deduction  of  a  quota  number 
and  fftr  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


MRS.  MARIA  ZAHANIACZ 

The  bill  iH.R.  15767;  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Zahaniacz  (nee  Bojkiwska) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, i  .ad  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1358),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  im- 
mediate relative  status  for  Mrs.  Maria  Za- 
haniazc  (nee  Bojkiwska) ,  the  widow  of  a  U.S. 
citizen,  which  is  the  status  to  which  she 
would  have  been  entitled  were  it  not  for  the 
death  of  her  husband. 


SOMPORN   BELL 


The  bUl  <H.R.  15922)  for  the  relief  of 
Somporn  (Leeta  Noi)  Bell,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1359),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  an  immedi- 
ate relative  status  of  the  alien  child  adopted 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


SOON  HO  YOO 


The  bill  (H.R.  16857)  for  the  relief  of 
Soon  Ho  Yoo,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1360),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSB    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  an  Im- 
mediate relative  status  of  the  alien  child  to 
be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two  alien 
children  have  previously  been  adopted. 


JACQUELINE  AND  BARBARA 
ANDREWS 

The  bill  <H.R.  17431)  for  the  relief  of 
Jacqueline  and  Barbara  Andrews,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1361),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  granting  of  second  preference  status  to 
two  alien  children  to  be  adopted  by  lawful 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States. 


JUNG  YUNG  MI  AND  JUNG  AE  RI 

The  bill  (H.R.  17508)  for  the  relief  of 
Jung  Yung  Mi  and  Jung  Ae  Ri,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1362),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  as  immediate 
relatives  of  the  two  alien  children  to  be 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  four  alien 
children  have  previously  been  adopted. 


JIN  SOO  PARK  AND  MOON  MI 
PARK 

The  bill  (H.R.  17912)  for  the  relief  of 
Jin  Soo  Park  and  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1363),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  as  immediate 
relatives  of  two  alien  children  to  be  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  4536)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

SBA  LOAN  CEILING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  reached  the 
$1.9  billion  statutory  ceiling  for  out- 
standing loans  set  by  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  so  it  has  been  necessary  to  freeze 
al'  loan  approvals  in  SBA's  regional  and 
district  offices.  S.  4536,  reported  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Mon- 
day, was  passed  on  the  consent  calendar 
today.  The  bill  will  alleviate  this  crisis 
by  raising  the  loan  ceiling  to  $2.4  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  important  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  realize  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  anticipated  this  crisis. 
As  early  as  last  August  5.  SBA's  Admin- 
istrator, in  testimony  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
v.'arned  that  timely  action  on  H.R.  4291 
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was  needed,  because,  as  of  June  30,  1970, 
of  the  $1.9  billion  existing  ceiling,  a 
total  of  $1.7  billion  was  outstanding. 

On  a  straight  line  projection  basis,  the 
established  celling  will  be  reached  by  ap- 
proximately December  1  of  this  year. 

This  forecast  was  accurate  within  a 
few  days. 

When  we  look  at  the  figures  for  fiscal 
1970,  we  can  see  that  SBA  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  fulfilling  its  legislative 
mandate.  A  total  of  32,113  loans  amount- 
ing to  $884,744,164,  in  private  as  well  as 
Government  dollars  were  approved.  This 
compares  with  16,640  loans  amoimting 
to  $720,200,000  in  fiscal  1969.  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1970,  the  114,801  loans  in 
SBA's  active  portfolio  make  up  more  than 
11  percent  over  the  previous  year  amount 
ing  to  $2,3  billion,  a  15-percent  increase 
in  value. 

In  1970,  SBA  launched  new  initiatives 
in  financial  assistance  programs,  includ- 
ing the  3-day  automatic  guaranty  plan 
and  the  line  of  credit  guaranty  plan. 
SBA's  relationship  with  the  American 
banking  community  and  the  private  fi- 
nancial sector  has  been  tremendously  en- 
hanced by  these  and  other  innovations. 

SBA  has  also  done  outstanding  work 
over  the  past  year  in  the  fields  of  dis- 
aster loans,  business  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  citizens,  and  the  harness- 
ing of  voluntary,  private  sector  help  to 
service  the  small  business  community. 
But  continued  success  depends  on  af- 
firmative action  by  the  Congress. 

SCORE 

S.  4536  also  contains  a  provision  that 
was  the  subject  of  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
April  20,  1970,  authorizing  compensation 
for  expenses  incurred  by  SCORE  volun- 
teers during  their  assistance  to  small 
businessmen. 

SCORE  stands  for  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives.  As  a  program,  it  em- 
bodies some  of  our  most  basic  American 
values.  Under  the  auspices  of  SBA,  some 
36,600  former  business  executives  give 
free  advice  and  counseling  in  their  in- 
dividual areas  of  expertise  to  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  country. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  assistance  is 
emphasized  when  we  recall  the  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  study  that  attributes  nine  out 
of  10  business  failures  to  management 
problems.  To  help  overcome  this  manage- 
ment gap,  SBA,  primarily  through  its 
SCORE  volimteers,  provi(les  person-to- 
person  business  management  counseling 
to  prospective  and  operating  small  busi- 
ness owners.  The  counseling  covers  the 
full  range  of  areas  where  a  small  busi- 
nessman may  encounter  problems,  from 
administrative  management  principles, 
to  specific  problem  solving  and  business 
techniques. 

A  recent  cost/benefit  evaluation  of 
SBA-guided  management  assistance, 
conducted  in  12  SBA  regions,  reached  an 
impressive  conclusion  in  regard  to 
SCORE.  According  to  this  study,  benefits 
from  assistance  to  small  businessmen 
were  10  times  greater  than  the  costs  of 
the  program.  I  wish  that  we  could  say 
tlie  same  of  many  far  more  costly  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government.  Cer- 
tainly, when  this  kind  of  efBcient  serv- 
ice comes  to  our  attention,  we  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  it. 


SCORE'S  3,600  volunteers  provide  their 
many-faceted  services  at  no  charge  in 
the  best  spirit  of  voluntarism  in  a  free 
society.  No  one  that  I  know  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  this  arrangement  should  be 
changed;  however,  as  the  law  stands  to- 
day, SCORE  members  provide  their  serv- 
ices without  charge,  but  they  are  denied 
reimbursement  for  such  necessary,  un- 
avoidable expenses  as  parking  fees  and 
telephone  calls. 

Section  2  of  S.  4536  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  these  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
The  annual  cost  to  Government  is  esti- 
mated at  $200,000. 

This  is  not  a  monumental  amount,  and 
I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
pitifully  small  sum  in  comparison  to  the 
contribution  SCORE  volunteers  across 
the  Nation  are  making  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  Indeed,  the  money  is 
not  really  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  legislation.  To  the  thousands  of 
SCORE  volunteers  whose  efforts  go  on, 
day  after  day,  unheralded  and  un- 
thanked,  this  legislation  is  a  small  but 
tangible  way  for  us  to  give  them  some 
well-deserved  recognition  and,  more  im- 
portantly, valuable  assistance  for  their 
efforts.  In  other  words,  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  an  immense  morale  builder 
and  one  that  is  highly  deserved.  Its  posi- 
tive impact  will  far  outweigh  the  modest 
costs  involved. 

We  owe  it  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  compiled  such  an  impressive  per- 
formance record  in  the  agency;  to  the 
thousands  of  volunteers  who  have  co- 
operated in  achieving  that  record;  and, 
most  of  all.  to  the  millions  of  small,  in- 
dependent businessmen  across  the  coun- 
try who  look  to  SBA  for  firm,  effective 
assistamce. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1366),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILI. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  Increase  by  8500  million  the  amount 
of  loans,  guarantees,  and  commitments 
which  can  be  outstanding  at  any  time  from 
the  business  loan  and  investment  fund  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  It  would 
broaden  SBA's  authority  to  pay  travel  and 
other  related  expenses  Incurred  by  SBA's 
volunteer  management  counseling  personnel. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    THE    SMALL    BUSINESS    ACT 
MADE    BY    THE    BILL 

Increase  in  the  amount  of  loans  which 
may  be  outstanding. — Section  1  of  this  bill 
Increases  from  $1.9  billion  to  $2.2  billion 
the  amounts  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  in  SBA's  regular  business  loan 
program,  displaced  business  loans,  prime 
contract  authority,  trade  adjustment  loans, 
and  loans  made  under  title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  There  is  an 
Increase  In  the  sub-limltatlon  of  title  IV 
loans  from  $200  million  to  $300  mUllon.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  estimates 
that  If  this  increase  is  made  it  will  be  able 
to  continue  these  programs  until  June  30, 
1971. 

This  bill  also  Increases  from  $300  million 
to  $500  million  the  amount  of  loans  which 
may  be  outstanding  under  tltl«  V  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
(State  and  local  development  company  pro- 
grams.) SBA  estimates  that  If  this  Increase 
is  made  it  will  be  able  to  Increase  these  pro- 
grams until  June  30,  1972. 

The  following  tables  show  the  Increase  in 
these  loan  ceU'.ngs  made  by  the  bill  and  the 
estimated  requirements  for  these  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1969-1972. 
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Regular  business  loans 

Displaced  husiness  loans 

Prime  contracts »■■:.■•  .LVVVlAii 

Loans  under  title  IV  ol  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

Trade  adjustment  loans -.wv j.-'-.v", ; 

Title  V  ot  the  Small  Business  I  nvestmenl  Act  of  1958  (SUte  and  local  development  company 

Loans  under  title  iv  of  ftie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 ^ 


!.., 


900, 000,  000         J2, 200,  000,  000 


300, 000,  000 
200,  000, 000 


500,000.000 
300.  000.  000 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION-ESTIMATED  BUSINESS  LOAN  AND  PRIME  CONTRACT  LIMITATION  REQUIREMENTS, 

FISCAL  YEARS  1969  72 


fDollirs  in  millionsl 


Actual 


Fiscal  year  1971  budgeted 
levels  projected 


June  30, 
1968 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 
1969  1970  1971  1972 


Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  start  of  year $1,321.6       $1,510.5       11,739.3         $2,165.4 


Plus  new  loan  approvals: 

7(a)  business 

Economic  opportunity 

Displaced  business 

Sec  8<a)  prime  contracts  (net  increase). 


426.5 
49.1 
29.8 


424.4 
70.3 
39.2 
11.2 


635.0 
138.0 
46.0 


635.0 
118.0 
46.0 


Total. 


506.4 


545.1 


799.0 


799.0 


Minus  repayments  and  cancellations: 

7(a)  business 

Economic  opportunity 

Displaced  business. 

Sec.  8(a)  prime  contracts  (net  decrease). 


287.6 

14.7 

10.5 

3.7 


285.9 
21.4 
9,0 


329.8 
29.1 
14.0 


350.0 
40.0 
16.0 


Tou;. 


316.5 


316.3 


37Z9 


Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  end  of  year 1,510.5 

Contingency  reserve  or  dericit(— ) - ;-;i;-A- 

Present  limitation 1.900.0 

Recommended  limitation  in  H.R.  4291  


2,K5,4 
34.6 


406.0 

2.558.4 

-358.4 


2,20aO 


2.200.0 


Memorandum:  Outslanding  by  program: 

7(a>business -  $1,144.8 

tcononiic  opportunity ,Si'* 

Displace'1  business  . .     104.1 

Sec.  8(a)  prime  contracts '.3 


1  283.  7 

1  422.  2 

1,727.4 

2.012.4 

101.8 

150.7 

239.6 

317.6 

123.4 

153.6 

185.6 

215.6 

1.6 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 
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Outst  inding  loans  and  commitments,  end  of  year 

Plus  I  ontin^ency  reserve 

Press  it  limitation 

Recoi  imended  Umitation  in  H.R.  4291 
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oaden  authority  to  pay  expenses  of  man- 
couTiseling  volunteers. — A  great 
of  experts  must  be  recruited  by  SBA 
the  management  assistance  needs  of 
small  business  community,  consisting  as 
of  some  five  million  numbers.  Obvi- 
,  budgetary  considerations  prevent  the 
from  expanding  its  staff  to  include  the 
that  would  be  required.  Instead,  SBA 
rely  for  the  most  part  on  the  services 
vt)lunteers  such  as  those  enrolled  in  the 
Corps  of  Executives  (SCORE)  and 
Actifre  Corps  of  Executives  (ACE)  organiza- 
tion 1. 
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H  >wever.  experience  thus  far  gained  dem- 
ons! rates  that,  unless  Improvements  are  made 
in  t  le  conditions  under  which  these  volun- 
teer furnish  their  services,  SBA's  efforts  to 
ealli  t  their  talents  will  be  substantially  im- 
pede i. 

St  ction  2  of  this  bill  Is  directed  largely  to 
imp  oving  the  conditions  under  which  these 
'-memt>ers  work  and  to  establishing 
equitable  reimbursement  arrangements 
(  ut-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  by  them 
course  of  such  work.  In  this  connec- 
section   2    would   effect   the   following 
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Actual 


Fiscal  year  1971  budgeted 
lavets  projected 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


»205.8 

eaE 

17.0 
249.4 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


$249.4 

62.0 

19.5 

291.9 


300.0 


300.0 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


J291.9 

90.0 

21.5 

360.4 

139.6 


Fiscal  year 
1972 


$360.4 

90.0 

23.5 

426.9 

73.1 


soao 


500.0 


chai  ges : 

Tr  jnsportation  expenses. — Under  existing 
law,  SBA  can  defray  the  transportation  e.x- 
pens  »3  and  per  diem  allowance  of  a  corps 
men  ber  only  with  respect  to  travel  and  sub- 
siste  ace  expenses  incurred  In  connection  with 
trav  '1  to  a  point  more  than  50  miles  distant 
fron  his  home.  Section  2  would  abolish  this 
50-n  ile  limitation. 

lit  ntal  of  facilities. — Under  existing  law 
SBA  may  permit  corps  members  to  utilize  Its 
ofllci  facilities  and  related  materials  and 
servl  :es — but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
facil  ties,  materials  and  services  are  avail- 
able, If  they  are  not  available,  SBA  has  no 
autfc  arlty  to  rent  them  for  the  use  of  corps 
men  bers.  This  deficiency  would  be  remedied 
by  El  ctlon  2. 

Pa  rking  space. — Under  exlsitlng  law,  SBA 
has  no  authority  to  reimburse  the  volun- 
teers for  parking  costs  incurred  by  them  in 
the  ( lischarge  of  their  functlon.s.  This  section 
would  remedy  this  situation. 

Te  lephoTie  calls. — Under  existing  law,  SBA 
canri  ot  reimburse  a  corps  member  for  ex- 
pens  ?s  Incurred  in  placing  a  telephone  call 
iroir  his  home  in  furtherance  of  SCORE 
purp  Jses.  Section  2  would  remedy  this  de- 
ficlei  icy. 

Te  lephone  directories. — Under  existing  law, 

defray  the  cost  of  having  SCORE 

ACE  listed  Independently  in  telephone 

The   absence   of   such   a   listing 

ntly  prevents  people  from  reaching  the 

orgajilzations,  iDecause  It  does  not  occur  to 

to  look  under  the  SBA  heading.  Sec- 

2  would  permit  SBA  to  eliminate  this 

em. 

section  also  provides  for  the  dlssemi- 
to   members  of   the   small    business 
cominunity    of    information    regarding    the 
1  ibillty  to  them  of  corps  members.  Under 
law,  the  authority  of  SBA  to  pay  for 
promotion  Is  limited.  SBA  cannot,  for 
,  buy  TV  space  for  the  purpose.  Sec- 
2  would  provide  SBA  with  clear  author- 


SBA|cannot  • 

and 

dire 

freq 


direc  torles. 


1  ler 


Ity  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  dissemination 
through  advertising  media. 

The  bDl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  4536 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  l6  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,900,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,200,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000";    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  In- 
serting la  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  8(b) 
(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637 
(b)(1)(B))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or 
group  of  persons  cooperating  with  It  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A) ,  (1)  to  allow  such  an  Individual  or  group 
such  use  of  the  Administration's  available 
ofHce  facilities,  parking  space,  and  related 
materials  and  services  as  the  Administration 
deems  appropriate;  (11)  to  rent  for  the  use 
of  such  am  Individual  or  group  such  office 
facilities  and  related  materials  and  services 
as  would  not  otherwise  be  available  for  the 
purpose  and  as  the  Administration  deems 
appropriate;  (ill)  to  pay,  as  the  Administra- 
tion deems  appropriate,  the  expenses  of  dis- 
seminating through  advertising  media  Infor- 
mation to  small  business  concerns  respecting 
the  availability  of  such  Individuals  or 
groups;  (Iv)  to  pay,  as  the  Administration 
deems  appropriate,  the  expense  of  placing  In 
telephone  directories  an  Independent  list- 
ing of  the  telephone  numbers  of  such  Indi- 
viduals or  groups;  (V)  to  reimburse  any  such 
individual  for  the  cost  Incurred  in  making 
any  telephone  call  from  his  home  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A); 
and  (vi)  to  pay  transportation  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  allowance  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and, 
when  the  Administration  deems  appropriate, 
the  cost  of  transportation  or  mileage  and 
related  allowances  under  section  5704  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  local  travel  In- 
cluding travel  between  the  Individual's  resi- 
dence or  regular  place  of  business  and  the 
place  where  service  Is  performed,  to  any  such 
Individual  or  group  for  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  Incurred  at  the  request  of  the 
Administration  in  providing  gratuitous  serv- 
ices to  small  businessmen  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  tn  con- 
nection with  attendance  at  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  Administration;". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boccs)  is 
now  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


THE  CONVEYANCE  TO  DELAWARE 
OP  CERTAIN  MILITARY  LANDS 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  nearly  6 
months  ago  my  senior  colleague  (Mr 
Williams)  and  I  introduced  S.  2922,  a  bill 
to  convey  to  the  State  of  Delaware  cer- 
tain military  lands  located  in  Sussex 
County,  Del. 

On  Jime  15  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense  for  its 
comment  on  the  bill.  Ten  days  later  he 
asked  that  submission  of  that  comment 
be  expedited. 

Now,  nearly  6  months  later,  the  De- 
partment has  not  seen  fit  to  comment 
upon  the  bill.  It  appears  that  the  De- 
partment has  deployed  its  most  devas- 
tating weapon — procrastination — in  or- 
der to  hold  onto  these  lands  for  which 
it  has  precious  little  justification. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  interested,  I  will  briefly  describe 
the  land  involved  and  the  situation  re- 
garding it. 

On  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  stretching 
northward  from  Relioboth  Beach  in  Sus- 
sex County,  Del.  is  a  stretch  of  beautiful 
beach  land,  most  of  it  owned  by  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  used  as  public  park- 
land. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  unsullied 
beach  remaining  on  the  densely  popu- 
lated east  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  a  popular  vacation  and  swimming 
spot  for  thousands  of  Americans  from 
eastern  cities. 

However,  this  State  parkland  is  split 
by  certain  parcels  of  land  owned  by  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Frankly,  the  State  of 
Delaware  long  has  coveted  these  parcels 
for  incorporation  into  the  park  system 
where  they  could  be  of  service  to  many 
more  thousands  of  people. 

It  became  evident  during  April — dur- 
ing Earth  Week  to  be  more  exact — that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  land  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  State  if  it  is  to  be  used  wisely. 

The  1st  U.S.  Army,  in  all  its  wisdom, 
chose  that  week  devoted  to  programs 
of  conservation  to  destroy  one  of 
the  few  natural  wonders  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  area.  It  chose  that  week  to  level 
what  we  used  to  refer  to  as  the  "Big 
Dune."  The  "Big  Dune"  once  stood  70  feet 
high  and  it  was  covered  with  beautiful 
flora  and  populated  with  strange  fauna. 
It  was  so  well  known  among  naturalists 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  learned  articles 
in  The  National  Geographic  and  Scien- 
tific American. 

Now  it  is  a  literary  subject  of  interest 
only  to  editorial  writers  and  indignant 
correspondents. 

The  1st  Army,  during  that  week, 
moved  in  its  bulldozers.  When  it  left,  it 
took  the  top  30  feet  of  the  "Big  Dune" 
with  it.  And  in  its  place,  the  1st  Army 
installed  five  housetrailers. 

Understandably,  there  was  much  hue 
and  cry  over  this  action,  which  was  un- 
dertaken without  consultation  with  Dela- 
ware officials  or  with  residents  of  the 
area  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  en- 
vironment. This  action  also  resulted  in 
the  introduction  of  S.  3922,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  by  Senator  Williams  and 
myself  and  in  verbal  negotiations  with 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  Navy,  I  must  say,  has  been  reason- 
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able  and  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
part  with  some  of  the  land  it  does  not 
need  for  vital  defense  purposes.  The 
Army,  however,  has  been  adamant  that 
it  must  retain  its  190 -acre  plot. 

The  Army  uses  its  land  only  as  a  rest 
and  relaxation  area.  There  is  a  firing 
range  on  the  land  and  an  underground 
bunker,  neither  of  which  is  in  use. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  J.  Hickel.  recently  toured 
the  area  in  the  company  of  Representa- 
tive William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 
At  that  time.  Secretary  Hickel  indicated 
the  land  should  belong  to  the  State  and 
be  used  for  recreational  purposes.  That  is 
an  attitude  long  held  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  In  1955  it  issued  a  survey  of 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  That  survey 
mentioned  the  Delaware  coastline  north 
of  Rehoboth  Beach  as  a  most  desirable 
place  to  develop  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities. 

A  letter  written  to  Secretary  Hickel  by 
1st  Army  Commander  Lt.  Gen.  Johna- 
than  O.  Seaman  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Secretary's  visit  has  recently  come  across 
my  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  letter  and  a  reply  from  Secretary 
Hickel  be  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BOGGS.  But  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not resist  pointing  out  some  of  the  in- 
consistencies it  contains. 

Overshadowing  all  of  them  is  the  pro- 
posal that  a  three-man  committee  to 
supervise  the  preservation  of  the  "Great 
Dune"  be  established.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  the  classic  example  of  clos- 
ing the  bam  door  on  the  heels  of  the 
fleeing  horse.  General  Seaman  wants  to 
preserve  a  sand  dune  which  has  largely 
been  destroyed  by  his  own  organization. 
The  general,  in  his  letter,  points  out 
that^ 

With  respect  to  the  Great  Dune,  you  will 
find  personnel  who  desire  complete  stabili- 
zation and  others  who  believe  It  should  not 
be  stabilized  at  all.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  Is  probably  a  solution  which  is 
optimum. 

It  is  Obvious  to  me  that  the  1st  Army 
already  has  reached  its  own  optimum 
solution.  It  knocked  30  feet  off  the  70- 
foot  dune. 

If  this  is  the  1st  Army's  version  of 
stabilization  I  am  happy  it  is  not  run- 
ning the  economy. 

General  Seaman  also  points  out  in  his 
letter  that  there  are  26  furnished  hous- 
ing units  at  the  installation,  available  to 
both  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  on  a 
flrst-come-first-served  basis  and  that 
12,000  people  use  these  units. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  quarrel  with  Gen- 
eral Seaman's  figures.  His  Chief  of  Staff, 
Maj.  Gen.  R.  G.  Ciccolella,  earher  wrote 
to  me  that  reservations  at  the  facility  for 
this  year  totaled  304  officer  families,  79 
enlisted  families,  711  bachelor  enlisted 
men,  and  20  bachelor  officers. 

If  12,000  people  actually  did  use  the 
facility,  then  simple  arithmetic  indi- 
cates that  each  family  that  used  the  fa- 
cility had  20  members. 

But  much  more  important  than  that 
is  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Delaware 
supplies  water  for  the  Army  installation 


and  charges  a  fixed  amount  for  each 
person  that  uses  it.  The  State  depends 
upon  the  Army  to  count  the  people  using 
the  faculty  and  takes  the  Army's  word 
that  the  count  provided  is  accurate. 

This  year  the  Army  reported  no  use  of 
the  water  imtil  April.  The  counts  then 
provided  to  the  State  were  45  in  April, 
255  in  May,  1,082  in  June,  955  in  July, 
967  in  August,  and  259  in  September. 
There  has  been  no  count  since  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  President,  this  totals  3,563  per- 
sons, a  far  cry  from  12,000.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  First  Army  mu.st  either  lower 
its  estimates  or  pay  its  overdue  bills. 

General  Ciccolella,  in  his  letter  to  me, 
also  explained  that  it  cost  $6,765.15  to 
grade  the  "Big  Dune"  and  that  the  five 
mobile  homes  costs  S24,911.40.  This 
money,  the  General  said,  came  from  non- 
appropriated welfare  funds. 

The  Department  of  Defense  informs 
me  that  welfare  funds  normally  are  the 
profits  from  post  exchanges  and  motion 
picture  theaters  and  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  spent  on  troop  welfare  ac- 
tivities such  as  athletics,  recreation,  and 
service  clubs. 

I  would  suspect  that  there  are  very 
few,  if  any.  troops  who  have  occupied 
these  five  house  trailers.  Rather,  I  would 
imagine,  few  persons  below  field  grade 
have  had  access  to  them. 

There  are  some  61,748  or  more  men 
and  women  in  the  First  Army.  I  suggest 
that  total  of  $31,676.55  could  have  been 
spent  much  more  wisely  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  many  more  deserving  people. 

Secretary  Hickel  wrote  back  to  General 
Seaman  after  reading  his  letter.  He  said : 

While  I  appreciate  the  recreation  benefits 
to  military  personnel  from  the  uses  which 
have  been  made  of  the  area.  I  am  also  per- 
sonally convinced  that  the  general  public 
would  also  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  area 
In  accordance  with  state  recreation  and  park 
plans. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Secre- 
tary Hickel.  I  do  not  want  to  deny  rec- 
reational facilities  to  military  person- 
nel, of  course. 

This  Army  land  is  adjacent  to  the 
Cape  Henlopen  State  Park,  which  has 
accommodated  1  million  persons  this 
year,  compared  to  the  few  people  served 
by  the  Army  facility.  The  State  Park 
Commission  estimates  that  the  2,800 
feet  of  beach  occupied  by  the  Army 
would  accommodate  4,500  swimmers  at 
one  time. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  been  a  gen- 
erous host  over  the  years.  Usage  of  the 
Cape  Henlopen  Park,  alone,  is  double 
the  population  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
It  is  estimated  that  4  million  visitors 
will  use  Delaware  parks  next  year.  That 
is  nearly  eight  times  the  State's  popu- 
lation. 

The  State  of  Delaware  is  fortunate 
to  have  such  beautiful  beach  areas,  and 
it  is  anxious  that  they  be  maintained 
properly.  The  Army  has  demonstrated 
its  disregard  for  the  piece  of  beach  it 
owns  and  the  land  should  be  consoli- 
dated within  the  adjacent  State  parks 
areas. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ac- 
tion. Just  this  year  the  Marine  Corps 
turned  over  three  and  a  half  miles  of 


beachland  at  Camp  Pendleton  for  in- 
clusion in  a  California  State  park.  If 
the  Marines  can  part  with  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  beach  at  an  active  military 
installation,  the  Army  certainly  can  part 
with  2,800  feet  of  beach  at  an  inactive 
one. 

At  this  late  hour,  I  do  not  expect  that 
any  action  will  be  taken  on  S.  3922  this 
year,  but  we  will  reintroduce  it  in  Janu- 
ary, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  situation 
can  be  resolved  properly  early  next  year. 
Exhibit  1 
He.adquarters,  First  US    Army. 
Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Md..  October  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickei., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  was  an  honor  to 
have  you  visit  our  recreation  and  training 
facility  at  Port  Miles,  Delaware,  on  18  Sep- 
tember 1970.  I  regret  that  because  of  a  prior 
commitment  that  I  was  unable  to  change.  I 
personally  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  with  you. 

After  discussing  the  meeting  with  Major 
General  E.  H.  Burba,  my  representative.  I  wa.s 
sorry  to  hear  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  available  to  Inform  you  of  the  signifi- 
cant conservatlonal  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Army  in  recent  years.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  to  build  up  the 
dune  area  and  enhance  Its  natural  beatily. 
Today,  unfortunately,  we  find  ourselves  In- 
volved In  an  emotional  discussion  concern- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  dune  area. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  U  S 
Army  has  returned  approximately  1,200  acres 
to  the  State  of  Delaware  leaving  approxi- 
mately a  200  acre  tract  of  land  for  use  by 
the  U.S.  Army.  Title  to  this  tract  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
with  13  acres  being  used  for  recreation  and 
the  remainder  for  training  by  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve units  located  in  the  Delaware.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  area.  Not  only  has  the 
Army  turned  over  most  of  the  land  and  the 
majority  of  all  buildings  previously  owned, 
we  have  also  loaned  supplies  and  equipment 
to  their  Parks  Department  and  opened  the 
dune  and  beach  area  to  the  general  public 
There  are  a  total  of  26  furnished  housing 
units  available  for  reservation  to  enlisted 
and  officer  personnel  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  The  average  dally  rate  for  rental 
Is  $7  per  day  per  family.  Each  year  for  the 
past  six  years,  all  units  have  been  reserved 
to  their  maximum  capacity  for  the  entire 
summer  season.  This  amounts  to  In  excess  of 
12,000  people  annually  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  a  maximum  of  7  days  of  their 
leave  time  at  a  beach  resort  within  their 
financial  means.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
of  military  p>ersonnel  and  their  families  visit 
the  beach  on  a  dally  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  abo.-e,  It  is  Important 
that  you  be  aware  of  the  training  require- 
ments that  exist  for  US  Army  Fleserve  unit.". 
At  present  there  is  an  Area  Organizational 
Maintenance  Shop  and  an  Area  Equipment 
Storage  Compound  located  at  Port  Miles. 
Delaware.  The  Area  Organizational  Main- 
tenance Shop  provides  maintenance  support 
to  all  US  Army  Reserve  units  on  the  Dela- 
ware-Maryland Peninsula.  Most  of  the  equip- 
ment stored  In  the  Area  Equipment  Storage 
ComfKiund  Is  assigned  to  the  67th  and  68th 
Transportation  Platoons  located  at  Lewes. 
Delaware,  and  the  151st  Transportation  Pla- 
toon from  Chlncoteague.  Virginia.  There  is 
also  a  20  point  known  distance  rifle  ranee 
on  the  installation  with  firing  lines  at  100. 
200.  300,  and  500  yards.  In  recent  years  the 
range  has  been  used  for  familiarization  fir- 
ing by  the  Navy  and  some  US  Army  Reserve 
units.  Plans  are  underway  to  restore  the 
range  for  use  by  all  reserve  components  on 
the  peninsula.  The  use  of  this  range  reduces 
travel  time  for  the  units  that  have  been  using 
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the    ranges    at    Fort    Meade.    Maryland,    for 
theif'    marksmanship    training.    The    above 
units  train  at  the  Fort  Miles  Res- 
two  weeks  each  month.  The  gentle 
sand  beaches  are  Ideally  suited  for 
crews  of  the   amphibians  used   in 
-the-beach  operations. 
V^th  respect  to  the  Great  Dune,  you  will 
personnel    who    desire    complete    sta- 
i^ation  and  others  who  believe  it  should 
be  stabilized  at  all.  Between  these  ex- 
there   is  probably  a  solution  which 
mum.   We  have  tried  in  the  past  to 
this  solution.  To   Insure   that   efforts 
\e  future  are  in  the  best  public  interest, 
that  we  establish  a  committee  for 
preservation  of  the  Great  Oune  to  con- 
jf  three  members,  one  from  the  Depart- 
of  the  Interior,  one  from  the  State  of 
ajware    and    one    from   the    First    United 
Army  to  meet,  discuss,  and  plan  what- 
future  work  should  be  necessary  in  the 
of  this  natural  resource.  In  this  way  we 
be  assured  that  future  efforts  wlU  have 
the  adequate  and  careful  attention 
Federal  and  state  agencies  who  have 
1  nterest  In  this  matter.  I  would   appre- 
your  comments  on  this  proposal, 
closing  I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
that  we  In  First  Army  are  completely 
of  the  natural  beauty  and  value 
dune  area  and  that  we  are  taking  all 
steps  possible  to  Insure  the  proper 
:  ag»ment  of  the  area. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  O.  Seaman. 
Lieutenant  General,  U.SA.  Commanding. 
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October  26,  1970. 
Lt.  <len.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman, 
Offitl    of    the    Commanding    General,    First 
United    States    Army.    Fort    George    G. 
Meade.  Md. 
Di  AB    General    Seaman  :    Thank    you    for 
j'oiu   Informative  letter  of  October  2,   1970. 
relat  Ing  to  the  Army's  use  of  land  at  Fort 
Mile  I. 

I  (  njoyed  my  visit  to  the  area  and  the  op- 
port  lulty  to  meet  with  your  representatives. 
Whi:  e  I  appreciate  the  recreation  benefits 
of  n  lilltary  personnel  from  the  uses  which 
hav«  been  made  of  the  area,  I  am  also  per- 
sona ly  convinced  that  the  general  public 
d  also  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  area 
a<  cordance  with  State  recreation  and  park 


Y<  ur 


letter    suggested    the   possibility   of 

establishing  a  committee  for  the  preserva- 

of  the  Great  Dune  and  to  advise  on  sub- 

sequ  jnt  planning  for  the  use  by  the  Army  of 

|rea  in  question.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 

the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 

Admlnistration  Is  making  a  survey  of 

property  pursuant  to  Sec.  2  of  Executive 

11500.   Under  these   circumstances,   I 

It  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  wait 

jjesults  of  that  survey  prior  to  establlsh- 

i  committee  on  the  future  use  of  the 

as  a  military  recreation  area. 

subsequent  action   by   the   Gen- 
Services  Administration,  I  urge  you  to 
as  much   of  the  area  as   possible  for 
public   use    not    incompatible   with 
military  requirements. 
Sincerely  yoiu^. 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Pe  idlng 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
call  the  roll. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
call  the  roll. 
.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ordtr  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Tie 


Ties 


o 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
without  prejudice  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  under  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  TROOPS  USE  AGENT 
ORANGE.  BANNED  DEFOLIANT,  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
45  years  ago  the  United  States  took  the 
lead  in  drafting  the  Geneva  convention, 
the  most  basic  and  fundamental  inter- 
national treaty  banning  the  use  in  war 
of  all  poisonous  gases  and  biological 
methods  of  warfare. 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  al- 
most alone  among  the  powers  of  the 
world  in  failing  to  become  a  signatory  to 
this  treaty  which  we  first  proposed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  contention  was  first 
suggested  in  Geneva  at  an  international 
conference  by  the  head  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. Representative  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton, from  my  native  State  of  Ohio,  with 
the  full  support  of  President  Coolidge 
and  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg. 

In  June,  1925,  the  United  States  signed 
the  Geneva  convention  but  it  was  never 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  was  in  large 
measure  because  the  chemical  industries 
and  especially  generals  of  the  Army 
Chemical  Service  exerted  considerable 
pressure  against  the  ratification  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  today,  on 
November  25,  1969,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  re- 
novmcing  germ  warfare.  He  ordered  ex- 
isting American  chemical  and  biological 
germ  warfare  weapons  destroyed.  The 
President  also  pledged  that  research  on 
biological  agents  would  be  only  defensive 
in  nature. 

Recently,  however,  shocking  and  ap- 
palling, it  has  come  to  light  that  Ameri- 
can troops  in  South  Vietnam  are  con- 
tinuing to  use  a  poisonous  chemical  war- 
fare ingredient  months  after  it  had  been 
banned  by  the  Defense  Department.  The 
fact  is  that  spraying  of  Agent  Orange, 
containing  the  deadly  chemical  com- 
pound. 2,4.5-T  was  ordered  suspended  on 
April  15  of  this  year.  Since  that  time, 
however,  hundreds  of  acres  of  farmland 
in  the  highlands  of  Quang  Ngai  Province 
in  South  Vietnam  have  been  sprayed 
with  Agent  Orange. 

This  was  disclosed  by  enlisted  men  in 
the  90th  Chemical  Detachment  after  the 
commander  of  the  detachment,  Capt. 
John  Morrison,  denied  that  Agent 
Orange  was  being  used. 

Last  year,  a  secret  study  sponsored  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  raised 
grave  doubt  about  the  2,4.5-T  ingredient 
in  Agent  Orange.  When  the  substance 
was  fed  in  small  doses  to  laboratory  rats 
and  mice,  80  percent  of  their  offspring 
were  stillborn,  and  39  percent  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  deformed. 

Because  Agent  Orange  only  reduces 
plant  yield  by  two-thirds,  individual 
plants,  though  tainted  often  look  edible. 


November  25,  19  70 

Therefore,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
study  clearly  suggests  that  the  U.S.  Army 
was  inadvertently  poisoning  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  enlisted  men  in  the  90th  Chemical 
Detachment  admitted  that  they  had 
sprayed  Agent  Orange  after  the  ban  on 
this  deadly  defoliant  and  as  evidence 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  145  barrels  of 
the  poisonous  chemical  were  carried  on 
their  unit's  books,  but  only  40  were  actu- 
ally on  hand.  When  they  were  asked  what 
happened  to  the  missing  105  barrels,  one 
soldier,  David  Church,  a  21-year-old 
draftee  from  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  replied: 

We  sprayed  a  lot  of  It. 

Larry  Beckner  of  Spokane.  Wash., 
stated: 

Hell,  we've  been  using  It  all  through  the 
summer. 

Remarked  another  soldier : 

If  we  ain't  been  using  it,  where  do  you 
think  those  missing  barrels  went?  We  sure 
ain't  making  milkshakes  out  of  it. 

The  men  of  the  90th  Chemical  De- 
tachment claim  that  Orange  has  been 
sprayed  by  other  units  as  well  as  their 
own.  The  stated  reason  for  spraying  the 
crops,  which  aU  belong  to  Montagnaid 
tribesmen,  was  that  the  Army  suspects 
the  harvest  was  being  given  to  the  Viet- 
cong.  The  traditional  ethnic  hatred  be- 
tween Montagnards  and  all  other  Viet- 
namese make  it  unlikely  they  would  vol- 
untarily supply  food  to  either  side. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Depail- 
ment  has  not  destroyed  its  stocks  of  bio- 
logical warfare  agents — including  45,000 
poison  bullets  and  darts — stored  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas  nor  has  it 
dismantled  any  of  the  Army's  biological 
research  facilities  at  Pine  Bluff  or  at 
Port  Detrick,  Md.,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's renunciation  of  germ  warfare. 
Moreover,  the  Defense  Department  still 
has  not  yet  done  away  with  the  anticrop 
biological  agents  that  produce  such  di.>- 
eases  as  wheat  rust  and  rice  blast. 

Visitors  to  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  report 
the  existence  of  a  10-story  tower  where 
biological  agents  were  produced  and  273 
mounds  or  igloos,  visible  from  the  air 
where  the  germs  or  toxins — toxins  are 
the  dead  but  poisonous  products  of  bac- 
teria— are  kept  imder  refrigeration. 

Mr.  President,  since  1961,  100  million 
pounds  of  chemical  herbicides  have  been 
sprayed  on  5  million  acres  of  land  in 
South  Vietnam,  an  area  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Most  appalling 
and  often  lost  amid  our  growing  statis- 
tics of  war  dead  and  wounded  and  those 
of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
is  the  fact  that  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion Vietnamese  civilians — women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men — have  been  killed  or 
maimed  for  life  by  our  napalm  bombing, 
and  our  use  of  chemical  defoliants. 

When  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  in  early 
1968  as  a  representative  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  personally 
witnessed  the  horrible  effects  of  our  de- 
foliation progi-am  and  of  our  napalm 
Dombing  of  villages  and  hamlets.  I  saw 
in  hospitals  and  elsewhere  women  and 
also  little  children  who  had  been  hor- 
ribly burned  and  maimed  by  our  napalm 
bombing.  Many  had  lost  an  arm  to  the 
shoulder  or  leg. 
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Mr.  President,  approximately  $350  bil- 
lion of  our  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
spent  annually  for  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  agents  during  recent 
wars.  For  many  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  purchased  and  stockpiled 
enormous  amounts  of  toxic  and  infec- 
tious chemical  and  biological  agents. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  the  United 
States  to  dismantle  its  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  establishment.  Our 
continued  use  of  defoliants  in  Vietnam 
is  a  stain  on  our  national  conscience.  We 
should  ratify  the  protocol  prohibiting 
the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poison- 
ous, or  other  gases,  and  of  bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare,  Geneva,  June  17, 
1925,  and  totally  destroy  our  arsenals  of 
germ  warfare  weapons  that  bum  and 
maim  innocent  people  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 


JAPAN:  A  ONE-SIDED  COMMIT- 
MENT—WE SHOULD  CLOSE  OUR 
BASES  THERE  AND  GET  OUT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Japan  is  the  third  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic nation  in  the  world.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  financial  or  national  economic 
growth  compared  with  ours  it  is  expected 
that  Japan  will  exceed  the  United  States 
in  per  capita  Income  by  the  year  1990 
and  will  equal  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product  by  the  year  2000.  In  addition  to 
its  enormous  economic  power,  the  Jap- 
anese have  begim  to  provide,  in  a  limited 
manner,  for  their  own  self-defense  since 
the  maintenance  of  a  war  potential  has 
been  forbidden  by  article  9  of  the  Jap- 
anese Constitution — but  quite  sufBcienUy 
for  their  pui'poses. 

We,  as  the  nation  which  destroyed  the 
powerful  imperial  navy  of  Japan  and  be- 
came the  occupation  power  under  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  dominated  the  drafting 
of  that  constitution. 

The  Japanese  Special  Defense  Force 
presently  numbers  285,000  officers  and 
men.  This  is  a  highly  trained,  powerfully 
armed  force  superior  man  for  man  to  the 
armed  force  of  any  Asiatic  coimtry.  It  is 
certainly  sufficient  in  size,  training,  and 
general  equipment  to  handle  most  ordi- 
nary contingencies  while  the  U.S.  nuclear 
umbrella  and  7th  Fleet  are  available 
to  protect  the  Japanese  from  any  real 
threat  to  their  sovereignty,  just  as  it  is 
protecting  some  countries  far  less  worthy 
of  our  support. 

For  example,  we  have  for  19  years  been 
supporting  that  corrupt  and  boastful  old 
warlord  of  Taiwan,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
whose  government  is  despised  by  the  na- 
tive Taiwanese  over  whom  he  has  estab- 
lished a  military  dictatorship.  He  would 
not  be  in  power  today  were  it  not  for  the 
support  of  oiu-  7  th  Fleet  with  its 
powerful  guns  and  airpower  and  ap- 
proximately $20  billion  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  poured  into  the  dictatorship  of 
Taiwan. 

By  contrast,  the  Constitution  and  pres- 
ent system  of  government  in  Japan  is 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  people. 
A  rising  self-confidence  has  developed 
from  the  economic  boom  of  the  1950s 
and  the  pride  which  Japanese  have 
gained  by  being  host  country  to  the  1964 
Olympics  and  the  1970  Exposition. 
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Mr.  President,  U.S.  dollars  are  not  nec- 
essary for  the  support  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  can  stand  very  well  on  its  own 
feet.  In  fact,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  continued  maintenance  of  85,000 
troops  and  dependents  on  almost  150 
bases  in  Japan,  at  a  cost  to  American  tax- 
payers of  from  $550  to  $600  million  a 
year,  is  a  source  of  worsening  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, even  small  children,  despise  Amer- 
icans. Of  all  nationals  of  various  nations 
presently  living  in  Japan,  those  families 
of  American  servicemen  who  are  there 
and  also  Americans  visiting  Japan  feel 
and  realize  the  venom  and  hate  towards 
Americans  exceeds  the  dislike  that  Ja- 
panese may  have  for  other  members  of 
the  white  race.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  nuclear 
bomb  was  hurled  from  the  Enola  Gay 
upon  Hiroshima,  destrojing  that  city  and 
instantly  incinerating  or  permanently 
maiming  in  a  most  horrible  manner  more 
than  100,000  Japanese  men,  women,  and 
children. 

We  can  readily  look  back  25  years.  Now 
the  entire  character  of  any  possible  world 
war  is  vastly  changed.  The  United  States 
maintains  at  the  present  time  in  the 
homeland  of  the  Japanese  people  air 
bases  and  other  military  installations  ex- 
ceeding 150  in  niunber. 

In  Japan  we  have  been  maintaining 
more  than  40,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  mostly  In  the  Air  Force,  maintain- 
ing a  huge  number  of  warplanes  and,  of 
course,  taking  over  and  making  use  of 
much  land  in  this  densely  populated 
country  depriving  farmers  and  business- 
men of  land  they  could  use  for  productive 
purposes.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
than  45,000  dependents  of  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  stationed  in  Japan  and 
thousands  of  American  civilians  em- 
ployed at  airbases  and  other  installa- 
tions. 

Then  in  the  nearby  Philippine  Islands 
at  Clark  Air  Base  we  have  a  huge  enclave 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  dependents 
maintaining  fighter  planes  and  bombers, 
also  in  Okinawa. 

One  could  wonder  how  we  Americans 
would  feel  were  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seek  to  encircle  us  to  even  a 
small  extent.  There  has  been  quite  an 
outcry  already  over  the  fact  that  tlie 
Soviet  Union  has  submarines  and  trawl- 
ers, being  their  version  of  intelligence 
collecting  vessels  just  as  we  have  our 
Pueblos  in  waters  close  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  Atlantic.  Yet  some  Ameri- 
cans expi-ess  outi-age  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  established  a  submarine  fa- 
cility at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba.  So  we  have 
five  airbases  in  Japan.  Also  airbases 
in  Turkey,  Okinawa,  and  the  Luzon  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Tliis  seems  such 
an  imnecessary  burden  on  American 
taxpayers  and  unrealistic  operation  on 
the  part  of  the  generals  and  admirals  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Were  there  to  be  a 
sudden  attack  by  one  of  the  two  great 
nuclear  powers — the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union — there  would  be  in- 
stant retaliation.  For  example,  were  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  to  attack  us  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  this,  of 
course,  would  be  a  missile  attack  fiom 


within  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  the 
Soviets'  submarines  and  there  would  be 
instant  retaliation  from  our  missile  bases 
in  the  United  States  and  from  our  far- 
ranging  Polaris  submarines  with  a  capa- 
bility of  delivering  nuclear  missiles  on 
target  at  distances  exceeding  2,750  miles. 

Frequently  recurring  riots  and  vio- 
lence against  our  Embassy  in  Tokyo  Is 
just  a  symptom  of  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  again  on  the  march  to  mili- 
tary naval  and  air  power  as  they  were 
in  the  1930's.  Just  yesterday  Japan's  best 
known  contemporary  novelist,  Yukio  Mis- 
hima,  conunitted  hara-kiri  in  a  gesture 
of  protest  against  national  defense  poli- 
cies he  has  long  criticized  for  "timidity 
and  weakness."  Mishima,  45,  rushed  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  Ichigaya  station  of 
the  ground  self-defense  forces  with  four 
other  men,  all  brandishing  swords,  at- 
tacking Japan's  United  States -imposed 
"no  war"  constitution.  Mishima  told  the 
troops  from  the  balcony  that  "we  protest 
by  death  this  constitution  which  has 
spoiled  and  defamed  the  noble  traditions 
of  the  country  we  love  so  much." 

According  to  one  recent  poll,  the  popu- 
larity of  America  and  Americans  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Japanese  Is  at  a  post-war 
low.  An  attempt  by  a  U.S.  President  to 
visit  Tokyo  and  laying  the  plans  for 
such  visit  would  require  maximum  se- 
curity precautions  and  even  this  would 
be  likely  to  set  off  bloody  rioting  and 
result  in  a  cancellation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  projected  Eisenhower  visit.  A  for- 
mer assistant  ambassador  to  Tokyo  has 
reported  that  when  President  Johnson 
planned  a  visit  to  Korea  and  Japan  fol- 
lowing the  Manila  Conference  of  Oc- 
tober 1966,  the  reaction  from  Tokyo  was 
immediate.  "Inconceivable"  was  the 
word. 

The  visits  of  our  nuclear -powered  sub- 
marines into  Sasebo  Naval  Base  result 
in  demonstrations  and  considerable  trou- 
ble for  local  authorities.  American  mili- 
tary installations  In  Japan  have  also 
contributed  to  anti-American  feelings. 
A  good  number  of  the  almost  150  instal- 
lations are  located  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated Kanto  Plain  surrounding  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama,  and  the  largest  air  bases 
in  particular  have  created  problems  of 
land  use,  noise  Incidents  and  accidents. 
We  have  only  to  recall  the  difficulties 
which  have  accompanied  the  presence 
of  U.S.  bases  in  Okinawa  and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  to  predict  the  consequences  of 
retaining  a  U.S.  presence  in  Japan  it- 
self. Former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Ed- 
win O.  Reischauer  who,  I  might  add,  is 
both  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  au- 
thorities on  the  Japanese  people  and  a 
fluent  spefiker  and  reader  of  the  Japa- 
nese language — how  many  of  our  am- 
bassadors, past  or  present,  can  make 
that  statement? — had  recommended  as 
early  as  1956  that  U.S.  troops  be  re- 
moved. In  his  extremely  knowledgeable 
book.  "The  United  States  and  Japan," 
he  said: 

The  main  defense  of  Japan  Is  our  military 
guarantee  of  the  Islands  rather  than  our 
forces  there,  and  consequently  no  great  mili- 
tary establishment  is  necessary.  And  as  the 
Japanese  gradually  restore  their  own  de- 
fenses, we  can  reduce  the  size  of  ours.  It 
seems  probably  that  we  can  withdraw   our 
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groi  ind  forces  entirely  within  a  year  or  two, 
and  In  time  our  naval  and  air  forces  In 
Jap  m  can  also  be  reduced  and  eventually 
elin  Inated  entirely. 

5  [r.  President,  almost  15  years  later, 
we  still  maintain  a  military  force  there 
far  in  excess  of  the  necessary  minimum. 
Mr  Reischauer  also  comments : 

T  le  Japanese  are  naturally  sensitive  about 
thel  r  equalities  of  their  partnership  with  us. 
Infl  lence  seeuis  to  extend  only  In  one  di- 
rect ion. 

I  is  precisely  the  one-sided  nature  of 
thi!  relationship  that  I  wish  to  protest. 
We  have  provided  the  Japanese  with  over 
twc  decades  of  freedom  frcm  external 
thrpats  to  the  security,  which  they  have 
,  as  did  the  Western  Europeans  be- 
them,  to  spectacularly  increase  their 
ecotiomlc  potential,  and  in  exchange  we 
have  received  primarily  base  privileges, 
whi  3h  are  by  no  means  indispensable  and 
propably  an  overall  liability. 

have  acquiesced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Japanese  conventional  force, 
we  have  not  given  them  any  specific 
guidance   as   to   how   they   might   help 
our  burden.  A  Japanese  Defense 
ofBcial  recently  demonstrated  his 
uncertainty  by  commenting: 

seems  that  the  Pentagon  wants  us  to 
the  Infield  while  you  (Americans)   play 
>utfield  against  the  Chinese. 

^  :r.  President,  whatever  this  appraisal 
lacl  ;s  in  sophistication,  it  makes  up  for  in 
conjmonsense.  We  shoiild  cease  attempt- 
to  cover  the  entire  playing  field  in 
and  require  the  Japanese,  who  may 
be  our  economic  equals,  to  shoul- 
some  of  the  defense  costs  now  un- 
fsdify  assumed  by  the  American  tax- 
pay  sr. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

A  J.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  have  10  additional 
mlrutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obji«tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LET  THERE  BE  NO  MORE 
HAMBURGER  HILLS 

:^r.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Gei .  Melvin  Zais  was  the  commander 
whc  directed  the  unnecessary  military 
atti  ck  on  Hamburger  HiU.  This  gen- 
era evidently  never  studied  the  tactics 
of  I  Jen.  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Chancellors- 
vill(  \  He  certainly  never  profited  by  the 
hor-ible  example  of  General  Burnside 
in  lis  futile  frontal  attacks  with  his 
Uni  Dn  Army,  far  superior  In  number 
to  t  he  forces  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jack- 
son His  was  a  disastrous  frontal  attack. 
firs  under  heavy  fire  across  the  Rap- 
paliannock  River  and  then  a  futile 
frontal  attack  up  Marye's  Heights  where 
the  Confederate  forces  were  entrenched. 
Pre  iident  Lincoln  fired  him.  Gen.  Melvin 
Zaii   was  promoted. 

C  eneral  Zais  was  serving  his  second 
tou  ■  of  duty  in  Vietnam  when  he  ordered 
the  disastrous  frontal  attack  on  Ham- 
bur  lev  Hill.  Under  his  orders  our  soldiers 
male  10  different  frontal  assaults  on 
Hamburger  HiU,  sustaining  terrible 
losses.  Each  time  they  were  driven  back 
by    he  firing  of  the  defenders  at  the  top 


of  the  hill,  with  terrible  casualties,  and 
finally,  on  the  10th  assault,  they  went 
over  the  top  and  the  few  remaining  VC 
who  had  been  defending  either  escaped 
or  were  killed. 

Apparently,  it  never  occurred  to  this 
General  that  with  his  superior  forces  he 
should  have  attacked  at  the  front  and 
from  the  side  simultaneously  or  that  he 
shoiild  have  encircled  the  small  force 
defending  Hamburger  Hill.  He  simply 
directed  from  his  rear  position  nine  un- 
successfully attempted  frontal  assaults 
and  finally  directed  the  10th  frontal, 
which  at  last  won  Hambuiger  Hill. 

Incidentally,  directly  after  that.  Ham- 
burger HiU  was  abandoned  as  being  of 
no  importance  whatever  mUitarily. 
General  Zais.  at  a  dinner  party  in  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  shortly  before  he  re- 
turned to  Vietnam  for  a  second  tour  of 
duty,  was  asked  why  he  had  volunteered 
to  return  so  soon  to  duty  there.  He 
replied : 

Our  Johnny  Johnson  (Chief  of  Staff  at 
the  time)  has  offered  me  conimand  of  the 
101st  Airborne  and  if  I  am  going  to  get  a 
third  star,  I've  got  to  have  command  of  a 
combat  division. 

So  the  General  got  his  third  star  after 
the  Hamburger  HiU  frontal  assault 
which  resulted  in  the  death  in  combat 
of  50  yoimg  Americans  and  the  maiming 
of  more  than  300  other  GI's. 

It  is  said  that  some  months  afterward 
General  Zais  himself  said  that  Ham- 
burger HiU,  so-caUed,  had  no  military 
significance.  General  Zais,  however,  fol- 
lowing receiving  his  reward  for  directing 
his  men  to  capture  Hamburger  HiU  the 
hard  way  by  one  frontal  assault  after 
another,  is  now  the  Deputy  for  Opera- 
tions of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our 
Army.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
top  post  is  the  key  decisionmaking  gen- 
eral's job  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If 
so,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  require  the 
services  of  an  ofiBcer  of  unquestionable 
good  judgment. 

At  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  in 
December  1862,  Gen.  Ambrose  Burnside. 
with  a  superior  force,  ordered  his  army 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  River  di- 
rectly opposite  the  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters deployed  in  town  along  the 
waterfront  and  opposite  the  entrenched 
forces  of  Lee  and  Jackson  at  the  top  of 
Marye's  Heights.  After  suffering  heavy 
losses  in  crossing  the  Rappahannock. 
General  Burnside  ordered  his  troops  at 
the  base  of  Marye's  Heights  to  make  a 
frontal  attack  up  the  hill.  Six  times  his 
forces  were  decimated.  Six  times  his 
forces  were  driven  back  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  regrouped,  and  on  orders  again 
advanced  to  the  top  where  the  forces  of 
Lee  and  Jackson,  inferior  in  strength  but 
strongly  entrenched,  repulsed  them.  Fi- 
nally he  withdrew  all  the  survivors  back 
across  the  Rappahannock. 

President  Lincoln  fired  General  Bum- 
side.  Confederate  General  Longstreet 
termed  the  Union  advance  a  death 
march.  Union  casualties  were  nearly 
10.000,  Confederate  losses  but  a  small 
fraction  of  that. 

General  Zais  outdid  Burnside.  He  or- 
dered 10  suicidal  frontal  assaults.  The 
10th  succeeded.  He  was  not  fired.  He  was 
promoted. 

It  is  exactly  this  rewarding  of  incom- 


petency, and  the  hypocrisy  in  the  Armed 
Forces  which  permits  it  to  occur,  that  is 
disUlusioning  the  yoimg  men  and  officers 
of  our  Army.  This  business  of  generals 
promoting  themselves  and  decorating 
themselves  for  flying  at  2,000  feet  over 
young  GI's  dying  or  getting  their  arms 
or  legs  blown  off  taking  hills  for  no  valid 
military  reason,  in  a  war  that  has  no 
military  objective  and  nothing  to  do  with 
the  defense  of  our  national  security,  is 
going  to  destroy  the  U.S.  Army  if  it  is 
not  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  the 
dedication,  sincerity,  or  patriotism  of 
any  field  grade  or  general  grade  officers 
in  om-  Armed  Forces.  I  do  question  very 
seriously  the  view  that  what  is  good  for 
scheming  officers  seeking  rapid  promo- 
tion is  necessarUy  good  for  the  United 
States. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  although  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  other  top  officials  in  the 
Pentagon  are  prone  to  point  out  that 
approximately  175,000  or  more  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam, 
not  one  headquarters  unit  of  an  army 
corps  or  higher  headquartei-s  has  been 
pulled  out.  I  believe  there  are  approxi- 
mately six  divisions  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam  so  the  general  commanding 
a  corps  headquarters  in  that  area  must 
be  commanding  but  one  division  or  per- 
haps no  division  whatever.  This  is  the 
same  type  of  organization  set  up  that  we 
unfortunately  continued  to  tolerate  in 
Europe. 

Recently  when  I  was  in  BerUn  I  learn- 
ed that  although  tensions  have  greatly 
lessened  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
threat  of  aggression  against  Berlin,  and 
those  Senators  who  had  previously  in 
years  past  been  in  Berlin,  as  I  had  been, 
noted  the  change  for  the  better  from 
1963  to  the  present  time.  Yet  in  Berlin  we 
have  more  men  in  our  Armed  Forces 
than  before.  The  total  is  7,500  officers 
and  men.  This  includes  many,  many 
generals.  Of  this  7.500  approximately 
2,000  could  be  termed  combat  men  to 
whom  would  be  assigned  the  mission  of 
firing  at  the  enemy  in  event  of  attack. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
Prance,  in  Berlin  as  long  as  our  forces 
have  been,  are  greatly  reduced,  the  total 
being  approximately  2.000  for  the  forces 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,500  for 
Prance. 
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SENATOR  FULBRIGHTS  WISE 
WORDS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Saturday  Review  published 
in  its  November  7  issue,  a  most  construc- 
tive article  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
distinguished  and  eloquent  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  Its  main 
thrust  concerns  the  perils  of  militarism, 
a  phUosophy  v.hich  poses  a  distinct 
threat  to  our  democracy. 

Senator  Fulbright's  article  makes  the 
important  point  that,  as  our  country 
continues  to  be  at  war  and  continues  to 
neglect  domestic  problems,  militarism 
will  surely  increase.  One  sign  of  this 
growing  phenomenon  is  the  ever-in- 
creasing tendency  to  suggest  mUitai-y 
solutions  to  foreign  policy  problems.  In 


the  case  of  Cambodia,  the  President  ac- 
cepted miUtery  and  not  State  Depart- 
ment advice  in  forming  his  decision  to 
invade  that  country. 

In  the  case  of  the  repatriation  of  our 
prisoners  of  war,  the  President's  first 
public  action  was  a  military  one,  a  poorly 
plaimed  and  iU-advised  commando  raid 
on  an  empty  prison  camp,  rather  than 
the  logical  diplomatic  solution,  the  open- 
ing of  official  negotiations  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  I  have  previously 
suggested  to  President  Nixon  that  he  of- 
fer to  exchange  the  36,000  Vietcong  pris- 
oners held  by  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
the  1,000  U.S.  servicemen  believed  held 
in  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  succumbed  to  pres- 
sures for  a  "military"  solution,  with  dis- 
astrous results. 

As  Senator  Fulbright  further  points 
out,  another  consequence  of  the  militar- 
ism in  our  society  is  the  harm  done  to 
our  moral  values  and  our  sensitivity.  He 
cites  the  reaction  of  many  people  in  this 
country  to  the  My  Lai  massacre  and  the 
lack  of  recognition  of  any  wrongdoing 
or  criminal  act  in  the  alleged  massacre. 

I  have  seen  this  same  attitude  in  my 
home  State  of  Ohio,  where  Governor 
Rhodes  has  chosen  a  mUitaristic  solu- 
tion to  student  dissent— and  four  Kent 
State  University  students  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen.  One  of  the  special  prosecu- 
tors conducting  a  whitewash  of  the  in- 
cident. Portage  County  Republican  exec- 
utive committee  chairman  Seabury  Ford, 
even  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  "should  have  shot  all  the 
troublemakers." 

Such  jingoism  and  a  predisposition  to- 
ward the  use  of  coercion  are  the  unwel- 
come byproducts  of  this  growing  philos- 
ophy of  militarism,  so  accurately  depicted 
in  tlus  article. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Fulbright  is  a 
great  scholar,  a  great  patriot,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished American.  He  deserves  great 
praise  for  this  fine  article  which  I  rec- 
ommend to  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber.  At  this  time.  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Governance  op  the  Pentagon 
(By  J.  William  Fctlbricht) 

Although  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  single  top- 
ranking  officer  In  any  of  the  U.S.  armed  serv- 
ices who  would  consider  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn our  Constitutional  government — In  the 
manner  of  Seven  Days  in  May  fiction — mili- 
tarism as  a  philosophy  poses  a  distinct  threat 
to  our  democracy.  At  the  minimum,  It  repre- 
sents a  dangerously  constricted  but  highly  in- 
fluential point  of  view  when  focused  on  our 
foreign  relations.  It  is  a  vlewi)oint  that  by 
Us  nature  takes  little  account  of  political 
and  moral  complexities,  even  less  of  Bocied 
and  economical  factors,  and  almost  no  ac- 
count of  himian  and  psychological  consider- 
ations. 

Rarely  does  a  general  officer  Invoke  the- 
hlgher  loyalty  of  patriotism — his  own  concept 
of  it,  that  is — over  loyalty  to  civilian  politi- 
cal authority,  as  Douglas  MacArthur  did  In 
his  defiance  of  President  Truman.  But  if.  as 
time  goes  on,  our  country  continues  to  be 
chronically  at  war,  continues  to  neglect  do- 
mestic problems,  and  continues  to  have  un- 


rest In  its  cities  and  on  Its  campuses,  then 
militarism  wUl  surely  increase.  And  even  If 
the  military  do  not  take  over  the  govern- 
ment directly,  they  oould — ^because  of  In- 
creasing use  m  domeetic  crises — come  to  ac- 
quire power  comparable  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  In  the  years  before  World 
War  I.  I  hope  this  never  comes  to  pass.  It 
may  not  seem  likely  now.  but  it  Is  by  no 
means  so  Inconceivable  that  we  need  not 
warn  against  It  and  act  to  prevent  it. 

I  have  often  warned  those  students  who 
talk  of  the  need  to  revise  our  system  by  revo- 
lution that  If  such  a  revolution  were  to  take 
place,  the  government  that  would  emerge  for 
our  country  would  not  be  the  one  they  seek. 
Rather  It  would  be  authoritarian  and  con- 
trolled by  the  very  forces  who  today  promote 
military  solutions  to  foreign  policy  problems. 
The  leadership  of  professional  military  offi- 
cer corps  stems  from  a  few  thousand  high- 
ranking  officers,  whose  unusual  ability  and 
energy  come  to  single-mlndedness.  Marked  as 
men  of  talents  by  their  rise  to  the  highest 
ranks  through  the  rigorous  competitiveness 
of  the  military  services,  they  bring  to  bear  a 
strength  in  conviction  and  a  near  unanimity 
of  outlook  that  afford  them  an  influence  on 
public  policy.  In  government  councils  and  In 
Congress,  disproportionate  to  their  numbers. 
Disciplined  and  loyal  to  their  respective  serv- 
ices, with  added  prestige  derived  from  heroic 
combat  records,  they  operate  with  an  effi- 
ciency not  often  found  among  civilian 
officials. 

The  danger  to  public  policy  arises  from 
civilian  authorities'  adopting  the  narrow- 
ness of  outlook  of  professional  soldiers — an 
outlook  restricted  by  training  and  experlenc* 
to  the  use  of  force.  As  we  have  developed  Into 
a  society  whose  most  prominent  btisiness  is 
violence,  one  of  the  leading  professions  in- 
evitably is  soldiering.  Since  they  are  the  pro- 
fessionals, and  civilian  bureaucrats  refuse  to 
challenge  them,  the  military  have  become 
ardent  and  effective  competitors  for  power 
in  American  society. 

The  services  vie  with  one  another  for  funds, 
for  the  control  of  weapons  systems,  and  for 
the  privilege  of  being  "first  to  fight."  Con- 
stantly Improving  their  techniques  for  rapid 
deployment,  they  not  only  yearn  to  try  them 
out  but  when  opportunities  arise  they  press 
their  proposals  on  civilian  authorities.  The 
latter  all  too  often  are  tempted  by  the  seem- 
ingly quick  "surgical"  course  of  action  pro- 
posed by  the  military  In  preference  to  the 
long  and  wearisome  methods  of  diplomacy. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons — from  believing  It  to 
be  the  only  possible  course  of  action  in  the 
national  Interest  to  testing  equipment  and 
techniques  of  counterinsurgency,  or  Just  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  "left  out" — all 
the  military  services  were  enthusiastic  about 
our  Initial  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  By  now 
they  should  have  had  their  fill,  but  they  still 
push  on,  trying  out  new  weapons  and  new 
strategies — such  as  "destroying  sanctuaries" 
In  Cambodia. 

The  root  cause  of  militarism  Is  war,  and 
as  long  as  we  have  the  one  we  will  be  men- 
aced by  the  other.  The  best  defense  against 
militarism  is  peace;  the  next  best  thing  is 
the  vigorous  practice  of  democracy.  The  dis- 
sent against  our  government's  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  opposition  to  the  ABM 
and  MIRV.  and  the  increased  willingness  of 
many  in  the  Congress  to  do  something  about 
the  hitherto  sacrosanct  military  budget  are 
all  encouraging  slgno  that  democracy  is  be- 
ing practiced.  But  there  is  much  In  American 
policy  these  days  that  Is  discouraging. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  concern  among 
too  many  people  about  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, and  a  too  easy  acceptance  of  policies 
and  actions  of  a  kind  that  a  generation  ago 
would  have  appalled  the  citizenry.  The  ap- 
parent broad  acceptance  of  the  "volunteer 
army"  idea  comes  to  mind — a  concept  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  our  historic  develop- 
ment. Up  to  now,  a  blessing  of  our  system 


has  been  that  those  who  go  Into  the  military 
service,  whether  by  enlistment  or  through 
the  draft,  could  hardly  w»lt  to  get  out. 
(Despite  attractive  re-enlistment  bonuses, 
the  Army's  rate  of  retention  in  1969  of  men 
finishing  their  first  term  was  14.6  per  cent 
for  volunteers  and  7.4  per  cent  for  draftees.) 
But  today,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  there  Is  a  chanc«  that  w«  may  tura 
our  back  on  this  fundamental  principle.  A 
large,  standing  professional  army  has  no 
place  in  this  Republic. 

Along  with  promoting  mUltarism  as  part 
of  our  society,  the  mindless  violence  of  war 
has  eaten  away  at  our  moral  values  «uid  at 
our  sensitivity.  Reporters  covering  the  do- 
mestic aspects  of  the  Mylal  massacre  story 
in  the  home  area  of  Lt.  William  Calley  were 
surprised  to  find  loud  support  for  the  ac- 
cused— not  sjTnpathy,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  support.  Among  these  people, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  recognition  of  a  pos- 
sible wrongdoing  or  criminal  act  In  the  al- 
leged massacre. 

Beyond  the  discouragements — and  even 
such  disturbing  events  as  the  Cambodian  ad- 
venture and  our  activities  in  Thailand  and 
Laos — one  has  to  hope,  with  reason  drawn 
from  our  nation's  history,  that  the  tradi- 
tional workings  of  our  system  and  the  in- 
nate common  sense  of  Americans  will  pre- 
vail. The  task  certainly  Is  not  going  to  be 
easy.  We  have  been  so  stunned,  almost  de- 
sensitized—like  Lieutenant  Calleys  support- 
ers— bv  what  has  gone  on  during  the  recent 
past  that  It  is  almost  possible  to  turn  to 
total  pessimism.  History  did  not  prepare  the 
American  people  for  the  Imperial  role  In 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  we  are  paying  a 
moral  price  for  it.  Prom  the  time  of  the 
framing  of  our  Constitution  to  the  two  world 
wars,  our  experience  and  values — If  not  our 
uniform  practice — conditioned  us  not  for  the 
unilateral  exercise  of  power  but  for  the  plac- 
ing of  limits  upon  it.  Perhaps  It  was  vanity, 
but  we  supposed  that  we  could  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  world— an  example 
of  rationality  and  restraint. 

Our  practice  has  not  lived  up  to  that  ideal, 
but,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic, 
the  ideal  has  retained  Its  hold  upon  us,  and 
every  time  we  have  acted  Inconsistently  with 
It — not  Just  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia — a 
hue  and  cry  of  opposition  has  arisen.  When 
the  United  States  Invaded  Mexico,  two  for- 
mer presidents  and  a  future  one — John 
Quincy  Adams,  Van  Buren,  and  Lincoln — 
denounced  the  war  as  violating  American 
principles.  Adams,  the  senior  of  them,  is  said 
to  have  even  expressed  the  hope  that  General 
Taylor's  officers  would  resign  and  his  men 
desert.  When  the  United  States  fought  a 
war  with  Spain  and  then  suppressed  the 
patriotic  resistance  of  the  Philippines,  the 
ranks  of  opposition  numbered  two  former 
presidents — Harrison  and  Cleveland — Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  Including  the  Si>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  such 
distinguished — and  differing — Individuals  as 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  Incongruity  between  our  old  values  and 
the  new  unilateral  power  we  wield  has  great- 
ly troubled  the  American  people.  It  has  much 
to  do,  I  suspect,  with  the  current  student 
rebellion.  Like  a  human  body  reacting  against 
a  transplanted  organ,  our  body  politic  is  re- 
acting against  the  alien  values  that.  In  the 
name  of  security,  have  been  grafted  upon  It. 
We  cannot,  and  dare  not.  divest  ourselves 
of  power,  but  we  have  a  choice  as  to  how 
we  will  use  it.  We  can  try  to  ride  out  the  cur- 
reivt  convulsion  In  our  society  and  adapt  our- 
selves to  a  new  role  as  the  world's  nuclear 
vigilante.  Or  we  can  try  to  adapt  our  power 
to  our  traditional  values,  never  allowing  It 
to  become  more  than  a  means  toward  do- 
mestic societal  ends,  while  seeking  every  op- 
portunity to  discipline  It  within  an  Inter- 
national community. 

It  is  not  going  to  help  us  to  reach  these 
ends  to  have  a  President  fearful  that  we  are 
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to  b«  "humiliated,"  nor  for  him  to  turn 
military  as  a  prime  source  of  advice 
'orelgn  affairs.  In  the  case  of  Cambodia. 
President  accepted  military  advice  dur- 
,  the  decision-making  process  apparently 
jireference  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
I  e.  thereby  turning  to  an  Initial  military 
iltlon  rather  than  a  diplomatic  or  political 
Of  course,  the  Senate  was  not  consulted, 
one    time,    the    treaty    power    of    the 
was    regarded    as    the    only    Constl- 
means  of  making  a  significant  for- 
coHimltment,    while    Executive    agree- 
In    foreign   affairs   were   confined   to 
(   of  routine.  Today,   the   treaty   has 
reduced  to  only  one  of  a  number  of 
xls  of  entering  binding  foreign  engage- 
;.  In  current  practice  the  term  "com- 
■~"'  Is  used  less  often  to  refer  to  ob- 
derlvlng  from  treaties  than  to  those 
_     from    Executive    agreements    and 
simple,  sometimes  casual  declarations. 
Thailand  provides  an  interesting  lllustra- 
Under  the  8EATO  alliance,  the  United 
has  only  two  specific  obligations  to 
Id :  to  act  "In  accordance  with  Its  Con- 
t^tlonal  processes"  in  the  event  that  Thal- 
Is  overtly  attacked,  and  to  "consult  im- 
-'»ly"    with    the    other    SEATO    allies 
Thailand  be  threatened   by  subver- 
But  the  presence  of  40.000   American 
assigned    there    by    the    Executive 
acting  entirely  on  Its  own  authority, 
;e6   a   de   facto   commitment   going   far 
the  SEATO  agreement,  and  one  that 
largely  based  on  military  recommendations 
desires.  On  March  6,  1962,  Secretary  of 
"  Dean  Rusk  and  Thai  Foreign  Minister 
Khoman  issued  a  Joint  declaration 
Secretary  Rusk  expressed  "the  firm 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  Thal- 
Its  ally  and  historic  friend,  in  reslst- 
:ommunlst  aggression  and  subversion." 
lously.  this  goes  far  beyond  the  SEATO 
u  Qltment  and  omits  any  reference  to  Con- 
i^  tlcnal  processes. 

even  more  striking  Illustration  of  the 
ding  of  a  limited  agreement  Into  a  de 
defense  obligation  is  provided  by  the 
of  agreements  negotiated  over  the  past 
a   years   for   the   maintenance  of   U.S. 
lary  bases  in  Spain.  Initiated  under  an 
-  itive  agreement  in  1953,  the  agreements 
significantly  upgraded  by  a  Joint  decla- 
-  Issued  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  Spanish 
n  Minister  Castlella  in  1963  asserting 
a  "threat  to  either  country"  would  be 
o  icasion  for  each  to  "take  such  action  as 
consider  necessary  within   Its  Gon- 
ial   processes."    In    strict    Constitu- 
law,  this  agreement,  whose  phrasing 
resembles  that  of  our  multilateral  se- 
treaties,  would  be  binding  on  no  one 
Private  Citizen  Rusk;    in  fact,  it 
wjiat    might    be    called    the    "functional 
t"  of  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  Ben- 
in  1968,  acknowledging  even  more  ex- 
r  the  extent  of  our  de  facto  commit- 
to   Spain,    Gen.    Earle    Wheeler,    then 
lan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  acting 
Instructions  from  Secretary  Rusk,  pro- 
Spanish   military   authorities   with   a 
memorandum     asserting     that     the 
s  of  American  armed  forces  in  Spain 
tuted  a  more  significant  security  guar- 
than    wovild    a    written    agreement. 
,  Eis  with  the  Thai  commitment,  strate- 
lallltary    considerations,    arrived    at    by 
t  iry  commanders  with  the  acquiescence 
civilian  authorities,  undoubtedly  were  the 
factors  In  the  political  decision. 
Department    of    State    is    not    alone 
the  agencies  of  government  awed  as 
13  outmanned,  outmaneuvered,  or  slm- 
e  bowed  aside  by  Executive  military  decl- 
naklng.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
shed  a  massive  bureaucracy,  like  that 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Atomic 
Commission,     the    Department     of 
.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  all  the 
that  protect  their  positions  and  In- 
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terests   within   the   mechanism  of  govern- 
mental  power  and  appropriations. 

When  war  was  abhorrent  to  the  American 
people,  the  military  was  considered  only  as 
a  tool  to  be  lised  If  needed.  Today,  with  our 
chronic  state  of  war,  and  with  peace  becom- 
ing the  unusual,  the  military  has  created  for 
Itself  an  Image  of  a  comforting  thing  to  have 
around.  In  reality,  however,  it  has  become  a 
monster  bureaucracy  that  can  grind  beneath 
Its  wheels  the  other  bureaucracies,  whatever 
their  legitimate  needs  and  their  prescribed 
roles  within  the  process  of  government. 

One  ominously  influential  arm  of  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  Its  mUitary  public  rela- 
tions apparatus,  which  today  is  selling  the 
administration's  Southeast  Asian  policy.  Just 
as  it  sold  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the  previous 
administration,  with  increasing  emphasis  on 
patriotic  militarism  and  activity  directed 
against  its  critics.  The  enthusiasm  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  purveyors  of  the  hard  military 
line  are  such  that  their  present  course  could 
easily  be  modified  in  order  to  encourage  the 
removal  of  those  In  the  Congress  who  ques- 
tion actions  of  the  Executive  branch  and  the 
growth  of  military  Influence. 

Considering  the  normal  skepticism  of  the 
American  citizen,  such  overt  political  activity 
by  the  military  would  seem  to  have  small 
chance  of  success.  But  I  raise  the  point,  nev- 
ertheless; the  apparatus  exists,  and  we  of  the 
Congress,  In  another  context,  have  been  put 
on  notice  that  legitimate  and  even  constitu- 
tionally required  questioning  is  viewed  by 
some  Individuals  as  Interference  with  Execu- 
tive prerogatives. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  American 
government's  only  official  propaganda  orga- 
nization, the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  with 
the  Defense  Department's  apparatus.  The 
USIA  is  so  circumscribed  by  Congress  that  It 
cannot,  with  the  rarest  of  exceptions,  dis- 
tribute Its  materials  within  this  country. 
Since  much  USIA  output  Is  composed  of  a 
Altered  view  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
policies,  such  a  prohibition  Is  eminently  sen- 
sible. But  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
more  than  twice  as  many  people  engaged  in 
public  relations  as  the  USIA  has  In  all  of  Its 
posts  abroad,  operates  to  distribute  Its  prop- 
aganda within  this  country  without  control 
other  than  that  of  the  Executive  branch,  and 
It  floods  the  domestic  scene  with  Its  special, 
narrow  view  of  the  military  establishment 
and  Its  role  In  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  military  needs  an  Informa- 
tion program.  But  It  should  be  one  designed 
to  Inform,  not  promote  or  possibly  deceive. 
There  Is  no  need  for  production  of  self- 
promotional  films  for  public  consimiptlon. 
There  is  no  need  to  fly  private  citizens  about 
the  country  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  our 
military  might.  There  Is  no  need  to  send 
speakers  at  taxpayers'  expense  anywhere  from 
Pensacola,  Florida,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
address  luncheon  clubs  and  veterans  orga- 
nizations. There  is  no  need  to  set  up  expen- 
sive and  elaborate  exhibits  at  state  and 
county  fairs.  There  Is  no  need  to  take  VIPs 
on  pleasant  cruises  to  Hawaii  aboard  aircraft 
carriers.  There  surely  Is  no  need  for  military 
production  of  television  shows  for  domestic, 
commercial  use  showing  "feature"  aspects  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  war. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  situation? 

An  obvious  answer  comes  at  once  to  mind : 
legislation  that  would  again  set  a  ceiling  on 
Defense  Department  public  relations  spend- 
ing. It  didn't  work  before,  but  perhaps  this 
time  It  might  be  possible  to  require  the  De- 
fense Department  to  report  on  a  regular 
basis  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  on 
Just  what  It  Is  doing  in  the  "Information" 
field.  Such  legislation  might  also  eliminate 
some  of  the  activities  that  are  far  outside  the 
military's  proper  role  In  our  society — such  as 
the  "V-Serles"  fllms  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  "educational"  programs  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  also  might 
require    the    State    Department    to    enforce 
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strict  clearance  of  fllms,  speeches,  and  other 
material  Involving  foreign  policy. 

The  passage  of  such  legislation  would  be 
desirable,  but  only  as  a  step  toward  llmltine 
the  other  activities  in  which  the  Pentagon  is 
engaged  far  beyond  the  true  mission  as- 
signed to  It— that  of  physically  protectine 
this  country.  * 

The  real  solution  to  militarism,  of  course 
Is  rigorous  civilian— Including  Congression- 
al—control of  the  now  largely  uncontrolled 
military  establishment.  The  growth  of  mili- 
tary influence  began  In  perilous  times  when 
an  Implacable  Stalin  and  world  communism 
constituted  a  major  threat  to  the  noncom- 
munlst  worid  recovering  from  a  devastating 
war.  But  the  growth  of  real  Pentagon  polit- 
ical power  did  not  begin  until  we  became 
Increasingly  involved  in  Vietnam  seven  years 
ago.  Although  the  Congress  these  days  is 
looking  more  coolly  at  the  enormous  defense 
budget  than  it  has  in  the  past,  the  surgical 
process  of  cutting  back  will  be  a  difficult 
one — and  not  popular  with  many  members 
to  whose  districts  the  military-industrial 
establishment  has  become  of  great  economic 
importance. 

It  may  help  If  the  public  starts  examining 
carefully  attempts  by  the  military  to  sell 
them  its  point  of  view.  The  press,  radio,  and 
television  might  look  more  critically  on  the 
military's  attempt  to  Influence  or  use  them. 
Not  that  the  media  have  been  remiss  in  their 
responsibilities;  in  fact,  frequently  the  press 
has  been  the  only  source  of  accurate  infor- 
mation about  what  is  going  on  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  throughout  the  world.  But  there  are 
some  who  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  by 
the  military  with  free  trips  and  VIP  treat- 
ment, and  even  a  few  who  are  not  much 
more  than  trained  seals  for  the  Pentagon. 
Also,  there  are  editors  who  are  not  skeptical 
enough  about  the  material  fed  to  them  by 
the  military.  Radio  and  television,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  heavy  users  of  the  military's 
propaganda  and  public  relations  output. 
Perhaps  some  of  their  executives  should  de- 
vote more  attention  to  filling  their  public- 
service  time  examining  the  grave  domestic 
problems  besetting  the  country  instead  of 
using  "V-Serles"  fllms  and  the  Army's  Big 
Picture. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  I  made  a  speech  to 
the  National  War  College  and  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  Wash- 
ington. I  said: 

The  effectiveness  of  our  armed  services  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  their  unique 
prestige  and  Integrity.  These  will  remain  In- 
tact only  so  long  as  the  services  adhere  to 
their  tradition  of  nonpoUtlcal  professional- 
ism. No  group  or  Institution  can  participate 
m  political  debate  without  Itself  becoming  an 
object  of  partisan  attack.  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause of  Its  status  as  a  nonpoUtlcal  institu- 
tion that  the  military  in  the  past  has  en- 
Joyed  the  virtually  unanimous  support  of  the 
American  people  and  has  thus  been  beyond 
partisan  r.ssault.  ...  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
armed  services  will  never  yield  to  misguided 
temptations,  which  can  only  shatter  the  high 
esteem  In  which  they  are  held.  The  preserva- 
tion of  that  esteem  Is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  armed  forces  In  fulfilling  their  as- 
signed mission  and  essential  also,  therefore, 
to  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 

Since  I  made  that  speech  in  1961.  the  mili- 
tary has  been  dragged  Into  the  political 
arena.  President  Johnson  at  one  crisis  point 
brought  General  Westmoreland  from  Saigon 
to  address  a  Joint  session  of  the  Congress, 
In  order  to  counter  critics  in  the  Senate  with 
an  honored  officer's  explanation  as  a  means 
of  selling  administration  policy.  What 
troubles  me  today  Is  that  some  politicians 
want  to  make  regular  use  of  the  military  In 
such  a  role,  and  would  be  loath  to  give  It 
up. 

An  Indication  of  the  fondness  of  some  in 
the  military  for  a  political  role  Is  contained 
in    the    "Prize   Essay    1870"   printed  In  the 
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March  1970  Issue  of  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  a  semi-official  learned  Journal 
on  naval  affairs  published  In  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  The  prize  essay,  chosen  presum- 
ably by  a  group  of  high-ranking  naval  offi- 
cers, is  titled  "Against  All  Enemies."  and  was 
written  by  Capt.  Robert  J.  Hanks,  USN,  com- 
mander of  a  destroyer  squadron  who  earlier 
had  served  In  the  Pentagon.  The  theme  of  his 
essay  Is  that  the  military  must  determine 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  external  threats 
to  our  national  security,  and  must  also  de- 
termine the  character  of  our  response  to 
them.  Captain  Hanks  also  wrote  that  there 
are  many  Individuals  In  the  country  who 
want  to  curb  the  military.  Including  a  fair 
sampling  of  the  Senate.  He  names  Senators 
Clifford  P.  Case  and  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
who  have  questioned  the  need  for  more  air- 
craft carriers,  Mike  Mansfield  and  Stuart 
Symington,  who  wonder  about  the  size  of 
our  troop  levels  In  Europe,  Charles  E. 
Goodell,  who  proposed  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  December  1,  1970, 
and  myself — people  who  would  In  effect,  he 
wrote,  "so  weaken  this  nation's  defenses  as 
to  place  the  United  States  In  the  greatest 
Jeopardy  In  its  history." 

Captain  Hanks  also  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  "while  the  threat  from  without  re- 
mains, we  now  face  an  equally  potent  chal- 
lenge from  within.  ...  In  concentrating  on 
the  main  task  of  the  past  thirty  years — 
the  external  threat — some  of  us  may  have 
forgotten  that  we  solemnly  swore  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic."  (The  italics  are  the  cap- 
tain's.) And  that,  "If  the  United  States  Is 
to  be  protected  against  efforts  of  those  who 
would  place  her  in  peril — through  apathy. 
Ignorance,  or  malice — we  of  the  military 
cannot  stand  idly,  silently  by  and  watch  It 
done.  Our  oath  of  office  will  not  permit  it." 

A  real  hope  In  the  fight  against  military 
Influence,  I  believe,  rests  with  our  young. 
War  is  abhorrent  to  them  even  though  It 
seemingly  Is  not  to  many  of  us  who  have 
lived  with  slaughter  for  the  past  thirty 
years  and  who  have  made  an  apparent  accom- 
modation to  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. The  young  remain  unpersuaded  that 
man  is  brought  upon  this  Earth  solely  to 
find  his  way  to  the  grave.  There  Is  among 
them  a  vigorous  affirmation  of  life,  a  love  of 
life  that  Is  hopeful  and  adventurous,  If  not 
confident  of  the  future.  The  antUlfe  phi- 
losophy of  militarism  offends  their  minds 
and  hearts. 

An  observation  so  widely  cited  that  It  Is 
almost  an  axiom  Is  that  no  one  hates  war 
more  than  the  professional  soldier.  I  think 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  was  closer  to  the  mark 
when  he  wrote  In  his  Democracy  in  America 
in  1835: 

"All  the  ambitious  minds  in  a  democratic 
army  ardently  long  for  war.  because  war 
makes  vacancies  [for  promotion]  available 
and  at  last  allows  violations  of  the  rule  of 
seniority,  which  Is  the  one  privilege  natural 
to  a  democracy.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  strange 
conclusion  that  of  all  armies  those  which 
long  for  war  most  ardently  are  the  demo- 
cratic ones,  but  that  of  all  peoples  those 
most  deeply  attached  to  peace  are  the  demo- 
cratic nations.  And  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  the  whole  matter  Is  that  It  Is 
equality  which  is  responsible  for  both  these 
contradictory  results." 

Beyond  the  ambition  of  which  de  Tocque- 
vllle wrot-".  there  Is  even  more  danger  to  our 
democracy  from  the  dehumanizing  kind  of 
war  we  are  fighting  in  Indochina.  It  pro- 
duces among  the  military  an  insensitlvity  to 
life  hard  for  the  civilian  to  comprehend.  We 
have  fought  many  wars  before,  but  none 
since  our  Revolution  has  lasted  as  long  as 
the  present  one.  Officers  and  noncoms  go 
back  to  Southeast  Asia  for  second  and  third 
*'iiirs  of  duty,  to  engage  In  second  and  third 
rounds  of  killing.  Such  long  Immersion  In 


violence  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  this  war  can- 
not but  brutalize  many  of  thoee  who  go 
through  it.  One  example  of  such  brutaliza- 
tlon  can  be  found  in  Seymour  M.  Hersh's 
book  Mylaj  4:  A  Report  on  the  Massacre  and 
Its  Aftermath.: 

One  brigrade  commander  ran  a  contest  to 
celebrate  his  unit's  10,000th  enemy  kill.  The 
winning  GI  received  a  week's  pass  to  stay 
in  the  colonel's  personal  quarters.  Many 
battalions  staged  contests  among  their  rifle 
companies  for  the  highest  score  In  enemy 
kills,  with  the  winning  unit  getting  addi- 
tional time  for  passes. 

I  can  recall  nothing  during  World  War  II 
that  equals  in  callousness  a  statement  that 
Hersh  attributes  to  one  colonel,  the  son  of 
a  famous  genjral:  "I  do  like  to  see  the  arms 
and  legs  fly."  Horrifying  words,  but  no  more 
so  than  "body  count,"  "free-fire  zone,''  and 
other  euphemisms  the  military  tise  to  oam- 
oufiage  their  deadly  business. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  In  the  theory 
advanced  by  psychologist  Erich  Promm,  In 
his  book  The  Heart  of  Man:  Its  Genius  for 
Good  and  Evil,  that  In  men  there  are  polar 
attitudes  toward  life:  "biophilla"  (love  of 
life)  and  "necrophilia"  (love  of  death). 
Promm  feels  that  Spinoza  in  his  Ethics  epito- 
mized the  spirit  of  the  Wophlle :  "  'A  free- 
man thinks  of  death  least  of  all  things;  and 
his  wisdom  is  a  dedication  not  of  death  but 
of  life.'  ■'  The  necropiille,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  values  precisely  the  reverse,  for  death, 
not  life,  excites  and  satisfies  him. 

Fromm  goes  on  to  say  that  the  necrophlle, 
by  extension  in  modern  society,  might  be 
labeled  Homo  mechanicus  who  has  more 
pride  in,  and  is  more  fascinated  by,  devices 
that  can  kill  millions  of  people  across  a  dis- 
tance of  several  thousands  of  miles  within 
minutes  than  he  is  frightened  and  depressed 
by  the  possibility  of  such  mass  destruction  . . . 

If  more  people  became  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  love  of  life  and  love  of  death, 
if  they  became  aware  that  they  themselves 
are  already  far  gone  In  the  direction  of  in- 
difference or  of  necrophilia,  this  shock  alone 
could  produce  new  and  healthy  reactions.  .  .  . 
Many  might  see  through  the  pious  rationali- 
zations of  the  death  lovers  and  change  their 
admiration  for  them  to  disgust.  Beyond  this, 
our  hypothesis  would  suggest  one  thing  to 
those  concerned  with  peace  and  survival: 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  weaken 
the  attraction  of  death  and  to  strengthen 
the  attraction  of  life.  Why  not  declare  that 
there  Is  only  one  truly  dangerous  subversion, 
the  subversion  of  life?  Why  do  not  those  who 
represent  the  traditions  of  religion  and  hu- 
manism speak  up  and  say  that  there  Is  no 
deadlier  sin  than  love  of  death  and  contempt 
for  life? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  the  young 
are  asking — not  only  those  who  demonstrate 
and  dissent  but  those,  too,  who  go  unwill- 
ingly aboard  the  Jet  aircraft  that  fly  dally 
from  the  West  Coast  to  Saigon.  A  very  few 
young  people  have  resorted  to  criminal  vio- 
lence, but  only  a  few.  The  supposition  that 
they  represent  an  entire  generation  is  a  hys- 
terical in%'entlon  of  people  like  Spiro  Agnew, 
people  who  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  Amer- 
ica. By  and  large,  the  young  of  today  are  life 
afflrmers:  they  have  new  ideas  and  new 
perspectives,  which  warrant  our  respectful 
attention. 

However,  the  task  of  strentghening  the 
"attraction  of  life,"  the  core  of  the  American 
optimism  that  built  this  country,  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  no  longer  young.  It  is  my 
generation  who  must  halt,  and  then  turn 
back  the  Incursions  the  military  have  made 
in  our  civilian  system.  These  Incursions  have 
subverted  or  muffied  civilian  voices  within 
the  Executive  branch,  weakened  the  Consti- 
tutional role  and  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
psychological  burden  that  could  be  dlsas- 
gress,  and  laid  on  the  public  an  economic  and 
trouB. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
Senators  from  Florida,  under  the  order 
of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
intervening  statements  on  morning  busi- 
ness prior  to  11:30  a.m.  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  Senators  under  the 
order  of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  are  vitally 
important  to  the  United  States,  more  so. 
in  fact,  than  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  on  which  we  have  lavished  far 
more  attention  and  money.  It  is  thus 
important  for  our  country  to  recognize 
the  way  problems  are  developing — cul- 
tural and  economic  nationalism,  rising 
unemployment,  and  growing  Soviet  ac- 
tivities— in  both  the  Spanish-speaking 
Caribbean  and  the  English-speaking 
Caribbean. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  an  Ameri- 
can assembly  conference  on  the  Carib- 
bean, at  Arden  House  in  New  York,  I 
discussed  the  course  events  are  taking 
and  the  implications  for  American  pol- 
icy. I  suggested  several  ways  for  oui' 
policymakers  to  respond  to  the  changing 
tide. 

First,  in  regard  to  Cuba,  I  believe  it 
is  time  to  reassess  our  policy  toward  that 
island  by  taking  modest,  tentative  steps 
which  would  require  no  response  from 
Castro.  As  I  said  in  my  speech: 

For  It  is  clear  that  Castro  is  here  to  stay. 
Eventually,  the  Hemisphere  and  a  Castro- 
molded  Cuba  will  come  to  terms.  How  this 
will  come  about  or  what  form  Cuban  society 
will  eventually  take,  when  its  revolutionary 
spasms  subside,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  United  States,  by  contin- 
uing to  follow  a  rigid  and  inflexible  policy 
toward  Cuba,  should  continue  to  provide 
Castro  .with  so  convenient  a  scapegoat  for 
the  managerial  Incompetence  of  his  own 
regime  Why  not  take  some  tentative  steps 
and  see  what  happens? 

Second,  because  the  Caribbean  area  is 
so  close  to  us,  it  has  a  valid  claim  for  our 
special  attention,  especially  economi- 
cally. Due  to  the  size  of  he  island  coun- 
tries, smallness  offers  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  get  imusual  wide  ranging 
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resu  ts  from  well-designed  economic  as- 
sists nee  programs.  However,  aid  is  not 
enot  gh.  We  need  to  reshape  our  trade 
and  investment  policies,  too.  For  in- 
stan  ;e : 

We  need  to  look  for  investment  oppor- 
.  tunii  les  which  are  more  labor  Intensive. 
Smal  1  agricultural  processing  plants  are  per- 
haps one  example,  not  only  for  the  Jobs  they 
woul  1  provide  themselves  but  also  for  the 
farm  labor  which  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  raw  materials.  Progress  in  this  dl- 
presupposes  easier  entry  of  the  proc- 
products  into  the  TJ.G.  market  and  also 
government  policies  designed  to  reor- 
Cartbbean  agriculture. 
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Aiierican  business  needs  to  respond 
e:onomic  nationalism.  Governments 
Vie  Caribbean,  indeed  throughout 
America,  are  feeling  more  and 
pressure  to  move  to  the  left,  and 
are  doing  so. 
Business  has  two  choices:  it  can  either 
to  terms  with  economic  nationalism 
to  fight  it.  Rghting  is  more  likely  to 
erate  it  than  to  halt  it,  or  even  to 
it.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  reasonable 
to  come  to  terms  has  a  very  good 
,  as  things  now  stand.  New  ar- 
will  not  be  as  satisfactory  to 
companies,  especially  in  the  ex- 
industries,  as  are  their  current 
But  more  can  probably  be 
in  the  long  run  by  giving  up 
in  the  short  run — graciously 
fashion, 
there  is  the  broader  Interest 
is  fimdamental  to  U.S.  policy  and 
Is  the  political  aspect.  In  the  final 
American  strategic  and  eco- 
c  interests  are  dependent  on  pohti- 
fkctors.  One  of  the  causes  of  political 
insti  bility  in  the  Caribbean  is  the  wide- 
spreiid  notion  among  ruling  elites  that 
ejctremis  the  United  States,  because 
"send-the-marines"  reflex,  will 
in  to  save  oligarchic  governments 
violent  overthrow.  This  only  leads 
dependency  and  irresponsibility  in  the 
sense  of  refusing  to  face  and  to 
the  tough  problems, 
summary,  Mr.  President,  there 
to  be  a  special  relationship  be- 
the  United  States  and  the  Carib- 
a  relationship  founded  on  a  special 
for  the  Caribbean  in  American 
1  irograms  and  American  policymak- 
coupled  with  a  scrupulous  respect 
he  right  of  the  Caribbean  countries 
wt)rk  out  their  own  problems  in  their 
ways.  Such  a  charted  course  for  the 
States  in  the  1970's,  I  think 
offer  the  best  hope  of  steering  us 
the  rough  water  ahead  into 
bays. 
I  isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
of  my  address  be  printed  here  in 

ItECORD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fqllows: 

U.S.  Policy  In  the  Caribbean 
address  by  Senator  Frank  Church) 

first  thing  to  do  in  discussing  the 
Caribbean  is  to  define  the  area  we  are  talk- 
ibout.  I  am  going  to  limit  myself  to 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  proper  plus 
Bahamas,  which  are  really  In  the 
tic.  and  Guyana,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
American  mainland.  I  exclude  the 
Frenfch  and  Dutch  possessions  and  the  re- 


maining British  colonies  on  the  grounds 
that,  as  of  now,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  develop  a  policy  toward 
them. 

This  definition  Is  admittedly  based  more 
on  political  than  on  geographic  logic,  but  it 
still  does  not  leave  tis  with  a  homogeneous 
area.  Each  country,  of  course,  has  ite  own 
unique  characteristics,  but  there  are  espe- 
cially great  differences  between  two  major 
groups.  For  convenience,  I  will  label  them 
the  L,atln  American  Caribbean — that  Is, 
Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic — 
and  the  English-speaking  Caribbean,  which 
embraces  the  rest  of  the  countries  and  ter- 
ritories I  am  talking  about. 

One  big  difference  between  the  Latin 
American  and  the  English-speaking  Carib- 
beans  Is  political  and  has  deep  historic  roots. 
The  Latin  American  Caribbean  has  been 
plagued  throughout  its  Independent  history 
by  alternating  periods  of  political  turbu- 
lence and  the  kind  of  graveyard  order  Im- 
posed by  dictators.  The  English-speaking, 
or  the  Commonwealth,  Caribbean  by  con- 
trast has  been  blessed  with  relative  stability 
thanks  mainly  to  its  British  political  herit- 
age which  gave  It,  well  before  Independence, 
a  set  of  broadly-based  political  institutions 
and  experience  in  making  them  work.  A  most 
important  question  concerning  the  future  of 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  whether 
these  Institutions  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  area's  severe  socio-economic  prob- 
lems. 

By  far,  the  most  pressing  of  these  problems 
In  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Latin 
American  Carlbbeans  is  unemployment. 

This  is  endemic  throughout  the  area,  and 
It  differs  from  one  country  to  another  only  In 
degree.  D^ending  on  the  source  and  the 
country,  estimates  of  unemployment  range 
from  15  to  25  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The 
upper  figure  Is  almost  certainly  closer  to  the 
truth,  and  even  that  understates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  because  it  takes  no  ac- 
count of  widespread  underemployment.  Both 
unemployment  and  underemployment  are 
heavily  concentrated  among  persons  under  25 
and  are  getting  worse  rather  than  better. 
More  young  people  are  reaching  working  age 
than  jobs  are  being  furnished. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  situation  Is 
characterized  by  a  growing  economic  na- 
tionalism and  a  general  movement  to  the  left 
on  the  political  spectrum.  The  black  power 
movement  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
this,  but  black  power  also  has  cultural  and 
racial  themes  which  make  It  difficult  for 
white  foreigners  to  fully  comprehend.  A 
part  of  it  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is 
also  an  element  of  disillusionment  with  In- 
dependence which  is  seen  as  having  done  lit- 
tle to  improve  everyday  life. 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  also  saw  not  only 
a  reduction  In  British  influence  in  the  Carib- 
bean, but  also  the  establishment  for  the  first 
time  of  Soviet  influence. 

These  developments  raise  new  questions 
about  United  States  foreign  poUcy  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  it  Is  most  timely  that  this 
policy  is  being  re-examined. 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of  na- 
tional Interests  In  the  Caribbean — historic, 
strategic,  economic,  and  political.  A  century 
ago  President  Grant  even  advocated  state- 
hood for  the  Dominican  Republic — a  pro- 
posal which  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  historic  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Caribbean  stems,  of  course,  from  its 
geographical  proximity.  The  Caribbean  con- 
trols the  passages  between  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
passage  between  each  of  those  coasts  and 
South  America.  The  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
lie  athwart  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  More  recently,  the  Caribbean 
has  become  the  source  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials,  principally  bauxite  and  petro- 
leum. 


American  private  Investment  in  the  Carib- 
bean amounts  to  about  $3.5  billion,  and 
American  trade  with  the  area  is  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billion  a  year,  including  both 
Imports  and  exports.  The  Caribbean  is  visited 
each  year  by  growing  numbers  of  American 
tourists — approximately  one  million  going  to 
the  Bahamas  alone  and  about  400,000  to 
Jamaica. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  territories  of 
its  own  in  the  Caribbean — the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— and  navy  and  air  force  facilities  in 
Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad. 

At  a  minimum,  the  objectives  of  American 
foreign  policy  should  be  to  protect  these  na- 
tional interests  and,  at  a  maximum,  to  pro- 
mote them.  But  all  of  the  interests  are  not 
of  equal  importance;  indeed,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances some  of  them  may  well  conflict 
with  one  another.  In  these  cases,  the  trick 
of  foreign  policy  is  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween how  much  of  some  are  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  others.  If  all  of  our  interests  are 
to  be  kept  in  proper  balance  and  perspective, 
they  need  to  be  reassessed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals in  the  light  of  changing  conditions. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  our  strategic  Interest. 
The  Caribbean  is  fundamental  to  our  na- 
tional security,  though  not  quite  In  the  same 
way  as  In  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Admiral  Mahan.  In  those  days,  the  un- 
deniable necessity  to  Insure  free  U.S.  pas- 
sage through  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  (to- 
day we  could  add,  through  the  air  space 
over  it,  as  well)  was  held  to  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  potentially  hostile  presence. 
Further,  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  required  U.S.  bases 
in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  from  which 
a  hostile  fleet  could  be  Intercepted  while 
still  far  out  at  sea. 

Today,  the  defense  of  Panama  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  must  be  viewed  quite  dif- 
ferently. One  can  no  longer  imagine  a  hostile 
fleet  steaming  In  to  conduct  an  offshore 
bombardment  followed  by  the  landing  of 
troops.  One  can  imagine  a  missile  attack 
from  hostile  submarines.  This  raises  an  en- 
tirely different  question  to  which  I  will  re- 
turn In  a  moment. 

We  no  longer  need  to  regard  the  Caribbean 
as  an  American  lake  in  order  to  protect  our 
strategic  Interest.  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  this 
is  so,  because  the  growing  nationalism  In  the 
area  makes  it  Impractical  for  xis  to  treat  the 
area  as  an  American  lake,  anyway. 

After  years  of  accepting  as  an  article  of 
faith  the  proposition  that  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  tolerate  a  hostile  foreign -dominated 
regime  In  the  Caribbean,  we  have — except 
for  the  aberration  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs — tol- 
erated such  a  regime  in  Cuba.  Not,  to  be 
sure,  with  serenity,  but  tolerated  It  nonethe- 
less. We  have  drawn  the  line — properly,  in 
my  opinion — only  at  the  establishment  in 
Cuba  of  Russian  military  facilities  which 
would  have  sharply  changed  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power  and  posed  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  situation  created  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Soviet  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles  into  Cuba  In  1962.  We  may 
have  to  face  such  a  crisis  again.  I  have  been 
bewildered,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have 
been,  by  the  on-again-off-again  statements 
emanating  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  recent  weeks,  some  of  them  from 
anonymous  sources,  as  to  whether  the  Soviets 
may  or  may  not  be  building  a  submarine 
base  In  Cuba.  The  evidence  which  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  have  been  willing 
to  present  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  is  pretty  flimsy: 
and  after  the  initial  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  White  House,  both  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  seem  to  have  all 
but  dropped  the  charges. 

Nevertheless,  the  matter  Is  of  sufficient  im- 
port not  to  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  If  the 
Soviets  are  building— or  If  at  some  future 
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time  they  do  build — a  submarine  base  In 
Cuba,  we  will  have  to  Judge  the  situation  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  hard  intelligence  we  can 
get  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  criteria 
applied  at  the  time  of  the  missUe  crisis — 
namely,  does  it  sharply  change  the  world 
balance  of  power  and  does  it  pose  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  United  States? 
Applying  these  criteria  to  a  Soviet  submarine 
base  would  involve  more  questions  of  Judg- 
ment than  waa  the  case  during  the  missile 
crisis. 

This  Is  so,  because  at  the  time  of  the  mis- 
sile crisis  the  Soviets  did  not  have  many 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  capable  of 
reaching  the  United  States  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  shorter  range  missiles  in  Cuba  sharp- 
ly altered  the  strategic  picture.  Today,  how- 
ever, Soviet  missile  submarines  regularly 
patrol  the  western  Atlantic  and  even  pene- 
trate the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  bases  In  the  Soviet  Union.  A  Russian 
submarine  base  in  Cuba  would  make  these 
patrols  shorter,  as  our  forward  submarine 
bases  in  Scotland  and  Spain  do  for  us.  The 
real  question  would  be  whether  such  a  So- 
viet base  would  dangerously  enlarge  the  Rus- 
sian capability  of  striking  the  United  States 
in  an  all-out  missile  attack.  If  so,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  let  me  inter- 
ject to  say  that  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  a  re-assessment  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
that  island.  I  do  not  suggest  any  dramatic 
initiatives,  which  Castro  would  almost  cer- 
tainly rebuff  in  any  case.  But  I  do  suggest 
some  inodest,  tentative  steps  which  would 
require  no  response  from  Castro.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  of  these  is  to  relax  restric- 
tions on  the  travel  of  American  citizens  to 
Cuba.  Surely  It  is  an  absurdity  that  an 
American  can  get  his  passport  validated  for 
travel  to  Communist  China  easier  than  for 
travel  to  Cuba.  We  might  also  begin  some 
quiet  consultations  with  other  members  of 
the  OAS  to  measure  sentiment  for  modify- 
ing existing  hemispheric  policy  toward  Cuba. 
It  is  my  guess  that  the  desire  for  a  partial 
relaxation  in  relations  is  growing.  In  which 
event  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  United 
States  to  test  the  waters  now,  rather  than 
risk  getting  doused  later. 

For  it  is  clear  that  Castro  is  here  to  stay. 
Eventually,  the  hemisphere  and  a  Castro- 
molded  Cuba  will  come  to  terms.  How  this 
will  come  about  or  what  form  Cuban  society 
will  eventually  take  when  Its  revolutionary 
spasms  subside,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  United  States,  by 
continuing  to  follow  a  rigid  and  inflexible 
policy  toward  Cuba,  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide Castro  with  so  convenient  a  scapegoat 
for  the  managerial  Incompetence  of  his  own 
regime.  Why  not  take  some  tentative  steps 
and  see  what  happens? 

We  do  not  have  to  commit  ourselves  on 
how  far  we  shall  go  down  the  road  before 
we  take  the  first  step.  If  that  first  step  leads 
to  a  second  and  then  to  a  third,  fine.  If  at 
any  point  we  feel  our  Interests  disserved,  we 
can  always  stop  the  process. 

The  steps  I  suggest  are  extremely  modest. 
Indeed,  they  might  strike  many  people  as 
much  too  timid.  Nevertheless,  they  will  strike 
the  State  Department  as  heresy,  and  this  is 
really  the  kernel  of  my  argument.  I  am  not 
advocating  a  change  in  Cuban  policy  so  much 
as  I  am  advocating  a  change  In  attitudes 
toward  Cuban  policy.  In  the  jargon  of  my 
children,  we  are  too  uptight  about  Cuba.  We 
ought  to  cool  It. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  economic  Interests 
in  the  Caribbean.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  our 
trade  with  the  area  Is  substantial  and  our 
private  Investment  there  Is  even  greater.  If 
these  are  to  flourish,  our  economic  interests 
have  to  be  viewed  In  broader  terms  which 
take  Into  account  the  felt  interests  of  the 
Caribbean  Islands  as  well. 

One  of  the  many  pecularitles  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  that  while  we  have  lavished 


billions  of  dollars  on  continent-sized  coun- 
tries, like  India  and  Brazil,  which  are  so  big 
that  any  amount  of  aid  has  only  the  slight- 
est Impact,  we  have  actually  managed  In  cer- 
tain smaller  countries,  like  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea,  to  perform  miracles.  I  am  led 
to  conclude  that  in  the  Caribbean  our  aid 
programs,  if  well  designed,  could  accomplish 
a  great  deal.  But  our  attitude  toward  the 
Caribbean  has  really  been  one  of  indifference 
except  In  times  of  crisis  when  we  have  inter- 
vened and  taken  charge  with  troops,  with 
money,  or  with  both.  This  Is  the  worst  of 
policies.  Aside  from  the  political  liabilities 
resulting  from  military  intervention.  It 
means  that  the  money  is  wasted  in  crash 
programs.  All  of  this  could  be  avoided,  and 
at  much  cheaper  cost,  by  sensible  programs 
undertaken  In  good  time. 

Because  it  Is  so  close  to  us,  the  Caribbean 
does,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  valid  claim  for 
our  special  attention.  Because  Its  units  are 
so  small,  they  do  offer  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  get  results.  Seizing  this  oppor- 
tunity would  be  one  way — and  a  very  prom- 
ising way — of  showing  our  continuing  in- 
terest and  concern. 

But  aid  Is  not  enough.  We  need  to  re- 
examine our  trade  and  investment  policies. 
Most  of  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  do  not 
really  have  very  much  to  sell  and  are  thus 
hit  particularly  hard  by  U.S.  restrictions  on 
imports.  Depending  on  the  terms  of  Britain's 
entry  into  the  European  Common  Market, 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  could  sud- 
denly fall  heir  to  an  especially  acute  trade 
problem.  Population  problems  are  also  se- 
vere, the  U.S.  can  help  on  both  fronts.  With 
respect  to  population  control  programs,  of 
course,  the  Initiative  has  to  come  from  the 
Carlbbeans. 

Investment  raises  a  host  of  Issues,  many 
of  them  beyond  the  immediate  realm  of  Gov- 
ernment policy.  The  Caribbean  desperately 
needs  investment  to  create  employment,  but 
most  investment  these  days  is  based  on  ex- 
pensive labor-saving  technology  which  does 
not  provide  many  Jobs.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous exception  is  tourism,  but  In  the  Carib- 
bean context  tourism  has  a  political  back- 
lash in  that  It  tends  to  perpetuate  the  im- 
age of  the  rich  white  master — poor  black 
servant  relationship.  This  is  ready-made  for 
exploitation  by  the  growing  black  power 
movement. 

We  need  to  look  for  investment  oppwrtu- 
nltles  which  are  more  labor  intensive.  Small 
agricultural  processing  plants  are  perhaps 
one  example,  not  only  for  the  Jobs  they 
would  provide  themselves  but  also  for  the 
farm  labor  which  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  raw  materials.  Progress  In  this  di- 
rection presupposes  easier  entry  of  the  proc- 
essed products  into  the  U.S.  market  and  also 
local  government  policies  designed  to  re- 
organize Caribbean  agriculture. 

The  biggest  problem  that  Investment,  es- 
pecially foreign  Inve.-tment,  faces  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, however,  is  the  growing  economic  na- 
tionalism. This  is,  as  I  see  It,  the  dominant 
political  fact  in  the  area.  It  is  going  to  make 
the  next  few  years  a  rough  passage  for  busi- 
ness in  general  and  for  foreign  business  in 
particular.  Governments  feel  under  pressure 
to  move  to  the  left,  and  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, many  are  doing  so. 

This  Is  mainly  a  problem  for  American 
business  Investors  but  indirectly  for  the 
American  government  as  well.  Business  has 
two  choices:  It  can  either  come  to  terms 
with  economic  nationalism  or  try  to  fight  it. 
Fighting  is  more  likely  to  accelerate  It  than 
to  halt  it,  or  even  to  slow  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  reasonable  effort  to  come  to  terms 
has  a  very  good  chance,  as  things  now  stand. 
New  arrangements  will  not  be  as  satisfactory 
to  foreign  companies,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tractive Industries,  as  are  their  current  ar- 
rangements. But  more  can  probably  be  salv- 
aged in  the  long  run  by  giving  up  something 
in  the  short  run — graciously  In  timely  fash- 
ion. 


I  have  dealt  with  the  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Caribbean,  but  there  is  a  broader  Interest 
which  is  fundamental  to  U.S.  policy  and 
that  Is  the  political  aspect.  In  the  final 
analysis,  our  strategic  and  economic  inter- 
ests are  dependent  on  political  factors. 

The  intrusion  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
Caribbean  Is  essentially  the  result  of  the 
political  collapse  of  pre-Castro  Cuba.  The 
American  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  mistaken  though  I  believe  it  to  be, 
was  occasioned  by  political  chaos. 

More  political  breakdowns  threaten.  There 
is  scarcely  a  country  where  we  would  not 
do  wel  to  keep  our  fingers  crossed.  If  this 
happens — perhaps  I  should  say  when  It  hap- 
pens— I  hope  we  will  show  greater  restraint 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  There  should  be 
no  American  military  Intervention  except 
when  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
directly  threatened,  as  was  the  case  In  the 
missile  crisis.  If  we  make  that  position  clear 
and  credible,  we  will  reduce  the  possibilities 
of  such  situations  arising.  One  of  the  causes 
of  polilical  instability  In  the  Caribbean  is 
the  widespread  notion  among  ruling  elites 
that  in  extremis  the  United  States  will  step 
in  and  save  the  governments  from  violent 
overthrow.  This  leads  to  Irresponsibility  In 
the  basic  sense  of  refusing  to  face  the  tough 
problems  and  of  avoiding  the  consequences 
of  that  refusal. 

The  send-the-marines  reflex  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  broader  problem  of  interven- 
tion. Much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  are  the 
subtler  forms.  This  is  especially  so  In  the 
Caribbean  because  of  the  enormous  disparity 
in  size,  wealth,  and  power  between  the  United 
States  and  the  island  countries.  The  Ameri- 
can presence  is  overwhelming,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  and  there  is  very  little  we  can 
do  about  It. 

We  are  Inevitably  Identified  with  the  polit- 
ical factions  with  which  we  deal.  Who  the 
American  Ambassador  sees  becomes  an  im- 
mediate topic  of  political  gossip  and  is  given 
a  significance  which  It  rarely  deserves.  Our 
support — psychological,  economic,  or  both — 
is  sought  and  capitalized  on.  When  we  en- 
courage this,  when  we  fail  to  hold  ourselves 
at  arm's  length,  we  really  give  those  we  em- 
brace power  over  us,  because  they  soon  con- 
clude that  the  U.S.  commitment  to  them  is 
in  their  control — that  we  have  nowhere  else 
to  go.  The  remedy  for  this,  if  there  is  one, 
is  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  support  in  the 
first  place — to  avoid,  in  other  words,  too 
close  an  identification  with  any  particular 
government  or  opposition  group. 

It  is  one  of  the  Caribbean's  many  para- 
doxes that  politicians  both  seek  U.S.  approval 
and  ride  the  tide  of  economic  nationalism. 
Nationalism  Inherently  contains  elements  of 
xenophobia,  and  these  are  principally  di- 
rected against  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  most  promi- 
nent outside  powers  in  the  Caribbean.  (The 
Soviet  Union  In  Cuba  may  eventually  fall 
victim  to  the  same  phenomenon.)  In  the 
case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers,  the  matter 
is  complicated  by  racism. 

I  tliink,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  expect 
a  period  of  political  turbulence  In  the  Carib- 
bean accompanied  by  growing  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  this  is  to 
ride  It  out  while  Implementing  our  long-term 
policies  as  unobtrusively  as  possible. 

The  Caribbean  Is  important  to  us — more 
so  than  some  other  parts  of  the  world  on 
which  we  have  lavished  far  more  attention 
and  money.  Yet,  except  for  periods  of  crisis 
when  we  have  usually  over-reacted,  we  have 
neglected  the  Caribbean  far  too  long.  This 
neglect  ought  to  stop.  There  are  natural 
gravitational  pulls  between  the  Caribbean 
and  the  United  States  which  we  sought  to 
seize  upon,  not  in  terms  of  creating  a  19th 
century  sphere  of  Influence  but  in  terms  of 
two-way  trade  and  travel. 

There  ought  to  be  a  special   relationship 
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.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
IroU. 

GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unatiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


to 


CA'E  CANAVERAL-CAPE  KENNEDY 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  t  le  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Gurney)  is  recognized  for 
30  ipinutes. 

GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
1  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland) 
I  have  reserved  an  hour  today  to 
about  a  matter  important  to  each 
personally  and  especially  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  which  we  repre- 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
ntroduced  a  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
133)  which  provided  for  the  change 
name  of  Cape  Kennedy,  a  geo- 
point  in  central  Florida,  where 
space  program  of  this  Nation  is 
back  to  the  original  name  of 
Canaveral,  which  had  been  used 
several  hundred  years.  At  the  time 
ntroduced  this  resolution,  we  both 
on  the  floor  and  before  the 
Committee's  subcommittee  the 
substantial  reasons  which  compelled 
such  a  course.  We  stated  then — 
this  is  still  our  intention — that  the 
of  our  resolution  was  to  restore 
historic  name  of  Cape  Canaveral. 
6  years.  Mr.  President,  I  repre- 
Floridas  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
old  district  included  the  cape  and  I 
reside  in  the  district  where  the  cape 
legated.  I  think  I  know  the  sentiments 
residents  of  the  area  concerning 
name  change;  they  are  very  much, 
overwhelmingly,  in  favor  of  it. 
year,  the  Gannett  newspapers  ran 
in  the  area.  It  showed  that  more 
92  percent  of  those  polled  favored 
restoration  of  the  name  Cape  Canav- 
The  Florida  Legislature  last  year 
a  unanimous  resolution  favoring 
the  restoi-ation  of  the  historic  name  of 
Cap  e  Canaveral. 
I^r.  President,  this  was  not  a  parti- 
matter — it  transcends  partisan  poli- 
It  is  a  matter  of  undoing  a  wrong. 
December  1963,  the  Board  of  Geo- 
c  Names  of  the  Department  of  In- 
issued  bulletin  No.  6303  formally 
designating  the  geographic  area  which 
for  400  years  had  been  known  as  Cape 
Caijaveral  as  Cape  Kennedy. 
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The  Board  apparently  was  taking  upon 
Itself  to  decide,  without  hearings,  with- 
out reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  resi- 
dents, the  future  name  of  this  historic 
land  mass. 

This  action,  Mr.  President,  was  at 
best  highly  irregular  and  some  have 
charged  that  it  was  in  fact  illegal.  The 
full  Board  apparently  did  not  meet  to 
discuss  the  name  change  and  never  for- 
mally passed  upon  it  as  a  body.  I  do  not 
wish  to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  legality 
of  that  action,  but  I  will  comment  on  its 
propriety. 

I  think.  In  defense  of  the  Board,  that 
perhaps  it  was  laboring  under  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  President  John- 
son's Executive  Order  No.  11129  of  No- 
vember 29,  1963.  That  order,  issued  1 
week  after  the  tragic  death  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  was  intended  to  and 
did  effectively  change  the  name  of  the 
NASA  installation  to  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center. 

On  December  20,  1963,  James  E.  Webb, 
then  Administrator  of  NASA,  designated 
the  launch  operations  center,  NASA,  as 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 
accordance  with  Executive  Order  No. 
11129. 

On  January  22,  1964,  by  special  order 
GA-7,  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  then  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  designated  the 
Cape  Canaveral  Missile  Text  Annex,  per- 
manent installation  No.  1919 — referred 
to  in  Executive  Order  11129  as  Station  No. 
1 — as  the  Air  Force  Station  No.  1  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

These  separate  redesignations  by  Mr. 
Webb  and  General  LeMay  were  required 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  NASA  and  Air 
Force  facilities  which  had  been  er- 
roneously lumped  together  in  the  Execu- 
tive order  due,  apparently,  to  the  haste 
in  which  it  was  issued. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  NASA 
moved  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter from  its  location  on  what  had  been 
Cape  Canaveral  to  previously  acquired 
land  in  the  Merritt  Island  area,  where 
it  is  located  today.  The  Air  Force  facil- 
ity, which  was  not  moved,  is  now  called 
the  Air  Force  Eastern  Test  Range  Station 
No.  1  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson's  Executive  order 
designated  only  the  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force  facilities  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  and  made  no  mention  of 
renaming  Cape  Canaveral,  the  land  area, 
in  a  similar  fashion.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  President  Johnson  ever  had  the  in- 
tention of  changing  the  geographic 
name,  but  I  think  the  Board  of  Geo- 
graphic Names  may  have  mistakenly 
read  that  intention  and  the  Executive 
order. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  have  said  previously — and  I  know 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  joins  me  in  this  regard:  It  is  not 
our  intention  in  this  resolution  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Our  resolution  would  not 
in  any  way  affect,  change,  alter,  or  dis- 
turb the  name  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  That  name  would  be  un- 
touched. Again,  I  know  that  Senator 
Holland  joins  me  in  this  sentiment — 
that  is  our  belief  that  the  name  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  is  a  fit- 


ting tribute  to  President  Kennedy's  abid- 
ing Interest  in  the  American  space  pro- 
gram, in  space  travel,  in  excellence  in  all 
levels  of  our  national  life. 

President  Kennedy  is  properly  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  the  space  cen- 
ter itself — and,  for  myself,  I  would  resist 
any  attempt  to  change  that  designation, 
or  to  diminish  that  tribute. 

Our  resolution  does  not  affect,  as  I 
say,  the  Keimedy  Space  Center  in  any 
way.  That  remains  the  same  and  quite 
properly  should  remain  the  same. 

Our  resolution  goes  to  the  geographic 
name.  It  undoes  what  is.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  mistake  of  the  Board  of 
Geographic  Names. 

Cape  Canaveral,  Mr.  President,  is  one 
of  the  ancient  historical  names  on  our 
continent,  indeed  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
has  been  used  for  over  400  years.  Some 
historians  say  it  was  a  site  of  Ponce  de 
Leon's  landing  on  the  mainland  of  Flor- 
ida and  that  the  name  was  originally 
coined  by  that  explorer.  We  have  records 
of  its  use  on  a  map  dated  1530.  It  was  a 
landmark  on  charts  and  maps  since  then. 

Some  geographers  consider  that  it  is 
the  oldest  geographical  name  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  It  antedates 
Roanoke  Island  and  Virginia  by  more 
than  50  years;  Jamestown  by  76  years; 
Plymouth  and  Cape  Cod  in  Massachu- 
setts by  almost  90  years.  It  was  a  known 
geographic  name  and  point  of  reference 
before  the  interior  of  North  America  was 
explored  or  even  measured.  It  should 
not,  Mr.  President,  be  lightly  or  casually 
discarded,  particularly  if  a  new  desig- 
nation or  a  replacement  designation  was 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  President 
Kennedy  was  a  historian  of  some  note 
and  a  man  who  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  history  and  tradition.  I  think 
we  can  speculate  that  his  sense  of  tradi- 
tion and  propriety  would  both  have  been 
outraged  by  the  Board  of  Geographic 
Name's  highhanded  and  precipitous  re- 
designation  of  this  area,  and  the  oblit- 
eration of  this  historic  name.  Our  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  President,  is  aimed  at  putting 
this  mistake  right.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  area. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  we  think  it  is 
entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  the  NASA 
and  DOD  facilities  retain  the  designation 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center; 
we  think  it  is  also  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  ancient  and  historic  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  now  be  restored  to  the  area  it 
has  graced  for  over  400  years. 

That  is  the  case  for  the  change  of  the 
name  to  Cape  Canaveral.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  this  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Holland)  and  myself  many 
months  ago.  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  There  were  ample  hearings 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  There  were  many 
witnesses  who  testified  in  favor  of  the 
name  change.  There  was  no  one  present 
who  opposed  it.  There  was  no  evidence 
presented  by  anyone  who  was  not  pres- 
ent to  oppose  this  name  change. 

I  have  personally  polled  all  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  in  favor  of  the  name 
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change,  as  they  have  told  me  personally. 
Yet  for  some  unknown  reason,  we  cannot 
get  the  committee  to  act  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  report  it  out,  even  though  both 
Senators  from  Florida  were  for  it,  all 
of  the  people  except  a  very  small  pro- 
portion in  that  area  want  it,  and  the 
Florida  Legislature  has  unanimously 
asked  for  it. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I — the  senior  Senator  will  be 
here  later — are  presenting  this  case  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  to  the  public,  and 
inquiring  why  we  cannot  get  this  resolu- 
tion through  committee. 

I  can  imagine  how  any  Member  of  this 
body  might  feel  about  the  change  of  his- 
toric names  in  his  particular  State.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  would  like  Cape  Cod 
renamed,  for  example,  up  in  Massachu- 
setts, or  Pike's  Peak  renamed  in  Colora- 
do, or  the  Mississippi,  a  river  that  flows 
through  a  number  of  States. 

That  is  the  point  here.  This  geographic 
point  in  the  State  of  Florida — with  the 
oldest  name,  as  I  say,  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  far  as  any  geographic  evi- 
dence reveals  the  oldest  on  the  North 
American  Continent — should  be  restored 
to  that  old  historic  name  of  over  400 
years  ago,  Cape  Canaveral. 

We  hope  other  Senators  might  gen- 
erate a  little  pressme  to  assist  us  in  ac- 
complishing this  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  ar- 
ticles, editorials,  and  letters  to  the  editor 
favoring  this  name  change  from  the  fol- 
lowing newspapers,  on  the  dates  in- 
dicated; 

The  Florida  Times-Union,  June  11, 
1969. 

The  Clearwater  Sun,  Sunday,  August 
3  1969. 
'  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  August  27,  1969. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  March 
16, 1969. 

The  News-Tribune  of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla., 
August  8. 1969. 

The  Winterhaven  News-Chief,  August 
31, 1969. 

The  Key  West  Citizen,  August  10,  1969. 

The  St.  Augustine  Record,  August  28, 
1969. 

The  Clearwater  Sun,  July  27, 1969. 

The  Pensacola  News-Journal,  August 
10. 1969. 

The  Miami  Herald,  July  6, 1969. 

The  Evening  Tribune,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  May 
12, 1969. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  May  22, 1969. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  July  13, 
1969. 

The  Panama  City  Herald,  August  11, 
1969. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  June  1, 
1969. 

The  Ft.  Myers  News-Press,  August  25, 
1969. 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  August  9, 1969. 

The  Miami  Herald,  August  14, 1969. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  June  7, 
1969. 

The  Evening  Tribune  of  Cocoa,  Fla., 
March  20, 1969. 

Tlie  Tallahassee  Democrat,  July  1, 
1969. 

The  Palm  Beach  Times,  August  18, 
1969. 

The  same  newspaper,  March  4, 1969. 


The  Palatka  Daily  News,  August  20, 
1969. 

The  Sunday  Times  of  Melbourne,  Fla., 
August  10,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Florida   Times-Union,   June    11, 

1969] 

Restore  Canaveral's  Identity 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  legislature 
urging  restoration  of  the  name  of  Cape  Ca- 
naveral to  the  geographical  area  on  which 
the  space  center  Is  built  seeks  simply  to  cor- 
rect an  error  committed  In  an  excess  of  zeal. 

The  legislature's  formal  recommendation, 
which  reflected  the  considered  views  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  affected 
a-ea,  of  historians  and  of  public  officials, 
would  retain  the  name  of  "Cape  Kennedy"  as 
it  Is  applied  to  the  space  center  itself,  but 
would  restore  the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Ca- 
naveral to  the  triangular  point  of  land  pro- 
truding into  the  Atlantic  on  the  state's  east 
coast  on  which  the  space  center  stands. 

It  petitioned  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  change  If  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  brother  of  the  late  President  for 
whom  the   installation   was  named,  agreed. 


[From   the   Clearwater    Sun,   Aug.   3,    1969) 

Movement  Grows  for  Changing  Cape 

Name  Back  to  Canaveral 

(By  Relnhold  Rogers,  Jr.) 

Last  w-eek  in  this  space  we  commended  the 
Canaveral  movement  by  many  Florida  citizens 
to  have  the  ancient  geographical  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral  reinstated,  with  the  space 
center  located  there  to  keep  the  honored  name 
of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Oiu:  two  Florida  senators,  veteran  Spes- 
sard  L.  Holland  and  the  Junior  senator,  Ed- 
ward Gurney,  have,  as  we  pointed  out,  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  which 
would  restore  the  Canaveral  name  through 
the  medium  of  congressional  action.  Such 
action  would,  as  should  be  recognized,  save 
possible  embarrassment  to  President  Richard 
Nixon,  as  he  would  not  have  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, who  ordered  the  double-barrel  name 
change  In  1963. 

Since  last  week's  editorial  here  i^ipeared, 
reaction  has  been  both  strong  and  com- 
pletely favorable.  We  urged  our  readers  to 
write  to  the  two  senators  in  Washington,  and 
to  our  own  Pinellas  congressman,  William  C. 
Cramer,  and  give  support  to  the  movement  to 
restore  the  geographical  name  to  the  cape 
Itself.  The  space  center  with  its  huge  layout, 
would,  of  course,  keep  forever  the  great  Ken- 
nedy name. 

MOVE   APPLAUDED 

We  have  received  telephone  calls  from  a 
number  of  people  In  this  area  applauding 
the  new  move,  and  in  a  letter  from  Circuit 
Court  Judge  James  R.  Knott  of  the  Fifteenth 
Judicial  Circuit  at  West  Palm  Beach,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety, news  that  copies  of  last  week's  edi- 
torial here  have  been  sent  to  Senator  Hol- 
land and  several  others  Interested  in  the 
name  change. 

Judge  Knott,  as  a  Florldlan  and  as  a  Flor- 
ida historian,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
state  in  supporting  the  congressional  action 
Initiated  by  the  two  senators  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Several  members  of  the  Pinellas  County 
Historical  Commission,  which  is  part  of  the 
official  county  government,  have  indicated 
they  too  favor  the  restoration,  and  the  com- 
mission Is  expected  to  take  formal  action  at 
Its  meeting  later  this  month. 

Also,  we  have  been  Informed  that  Sen.  Hol- 
land has  talked  personally  with  Sen.  Edward 


Kennedy  about  the  proposal  to  keep  the  geo- 
graphical name,  and  that  Kennedy  and  the 
family  would  make  no  objection,  since  the 
space  center  Itself  would  continue  to  be 
known  as  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  cen- 
ter in  honor  of  his  brother. 

RETENTION   rRCED 

Here  at  home  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Kallis  Sr., 
of  Dunedin,  has  provided  us  with  particu- 
larly interesting  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  November,  1963  she  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Flcvida's  Gov.  Farrla  Bryant, 
Senators  Holland  and  George  Smathers  and 
Congressman  Cramer,  urging  tliat  the  Canav- 
eral name  be  retained  for  the  cape  and  the 
Kennedy  designation  apply  only  to  the  space 
center. 

Mrs.  Kallis  received  replies  from  everyone 
except  President  Johnson. 

Gov.  Bryant  wrote  that  "As  a  native  of 
Florida  I  love  our  history  and  honor  the 
cultures  which  have  been  a  part  of  it.  As 
a  citizen  of  Florida  I  am  glad,  too.  for  the 
greatness  that  has  come  to  her  in  this  gen- 
eration. Hundreds  of  years  ago  It  was  appro- 
priate that  the  cape  be  named  for  a  sugar 
cane  field.  That,  I  asume,  is  what  It  was.  To- 
day the  millions  who  come  to  Florida  find  a 
new  frontier  of  the  mind.  In  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  man,  John  P.  Kennedy 
symbolized  that  frontier.  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  call  it  Cape  Kennedy." 

The  governor  ended  his  two-page  letter 
by  quoting  Shakespeare's  lines  about 
•'What's  In  a  name.  .  ." 

Sen.  Holland  explained  that  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Domestic  Geographic  Names 
Committee  prior  to  Its  meeting  on  Dec.  10, 
1963,  the  many  comments  he  had  received 
from  the  people  of  Florida,  but  that  he  un- 
derstood the  committee  considered  the  de- 
cision made  on  Nov.  27  and  announced  by 
the  President  on  Nov.  28  to  be  final.  The 
members  had  been  polled  by  telephone  earlier 
and  had  approved  the  President's  sugges- 
tion on  the  name  change,  Holland  explained. 

STEPS    DESCRIBED 

Sen.  Smathers  also  described  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  change,  pointing  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  approved 
the  action  of  the  committee,  and  that  "no 
approval  of  Congress  is  necessary. 

The  letter  from  Congressman  Cramer,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  member  of  the  op- 
posing political  party,  was  more  outspoken 
In  his  reaction  to  the  name  change  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Cramer  wrote  that  he  had  "raised  pub- 
licly" the  question  as  to  "whether  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  has  the  power  to  change  the  name  of 
an  area  which  the  federal  government  does 
not  own,  there  being  some  non-governmental 
property  on  Cape  Canaveral." 

"ITie  letter  also  stated  that  the  congress- 
man had  questioned  the  propriety  of  renam- 
ing an  historical  site.  "It  appears,"  the  letter 
said,  "that  considerable  opposition  is  being 
raised  to  this  phase  of  the  proposal." 

It  Is  good,  we  say  again,  to  see  that  the 
"considerable  opposition"  of  1963  Is  finally 
piling  up  and  that  it  has  high  hopes  of  prov- 
ing successful.  And  once  more  we  say,  let  the 
people  at   Washington   know  your  feelings. 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Aug.  27,  1970 1 

Restore  Ancient  Name 

Editor:  Florida  citizens  should  Join  in  sup- 
porting the  resolution  now  before  Congress 
which  would  restore  the  name  Cap>e  Canav- 
eral to-  our  oldest  landmark.  This  proposal 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Florida  Histori- 
cal Society  and,  according  to  a  newspaper  poll, 
is  favored  by  93  p»  cent  of  the  people  iu 
the  cape  area. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  space  center  for  our  late  respected  Pres- 
ident Kerinedy,  whose  tragic  deatb  shocked 
the  nation.  But  to  destroy  the  historical 
associations    attached    to    the    name    Cape 
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the  oldest  known  landmark  on 
Atlantic  coast.  Is  to  play  havoc  with 
torjcal  continuity. 
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suggested  that  those  favoring  this  res- 
recommend  its  adoption  to  their 
by  letter  or  wire,  and  also  com- 
munlcfete  with  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  and 
Congr  George  P.  Miller,  who  are  chairmen 
of  the  respective  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees c  jnsldering  the  measure. 

(1  tom  the  Port  Pierce  News  Tribune, 

Aug.  8,  1969] 

Voice  lor  the  People:  Urges  Suppoet  op  the 

Bill  To  Restore  Name  of  Cape  Canaveral 
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late  President.  John  P.  Kennedy,  was 
aware  of  the  profound  value  and 
ignlflfcance  of  the  historic  past  of  our  coun- 
untirlng  in  his  efforts  to  make  the 
memorials  of  that  past  living  and  real  to 
litizen.  Is  it  consistent  to  believe  that 
wciild  have  approved  the  substitution  of 
nne  for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral? 
resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 
'  fould  retain  the  name  of  John  P.  Ken- 
Space  Center  for  the  missile  facilities 
restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to  the 
area  of  the  cape,  so  that  the  title 
.  most  ancient  of  our  historic  land- 
would  be  recognized  and  preserved. 
;  suggested  that  those  favoring  this 
resolution  recommend  its  adoption  to  our 
Congr  jssional  delegation  by  letter  or  wire. 
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[Proni  the  Winter  Haven  Daily  News-Chief, 
Aug.  31,  1969) 
Cape  Canaveral 
A  growing  movement  across  the  state  is 
the  o  le  asking  for  the  renaming  of  Cape 
Kenni  dv  to  Cape  Canaveral.  The  legislation 
b^ea  entered  in  both  the  U.S.  House  and 
now  all  that  remains  is  for  the  bill 
reported  favorably  out  of  the  respec- 
cf  mmittees.  A  recent  siurvey  of  the  cen- 
t  coast  area  foiuid  that  93  per  cent  of 
queried  were  In  favor  of  restoring  the 
name  to  that  area.  There  has  been 
who  desires  to  have  the  name  of  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  changed  and 
as  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand 
are  400  years  of  history  behind  the 
of  the  Cape  and  it  was  a  hasty  move 
<itianged  it  some  Ave  and  one-half  years 
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on  this  page  Is  a  Letter  to  the 

from  James  R.  Knott,  past  president. 

Historical   Society.   The   letter   out- 

!vhat   you  as   a  person  can  do  to  see 

1  his  historical  name  is  returned  to  the 

as  it  should  be.  We  urge  you  to  act  now 

this  pending  legislation   a   needed 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


De/^  Editor:   Florida  citizens  should  join 
In    si  pportlng    the    resolution    now    before 
Cong]  ess  which  would  restore  the  name  Cape 
Canafer^l  to  our  oldest  landmark.  This  pro- 
has   the   endorsement  of   the   Plorlda 
Historical   Society   and,  according  to  news- 
poll,  is  favored  by  93  per  cent  of  the 
in  the  cape  area. 

de   Leon   Is  credited  with  the  dis- 

of  the  cape  in  1513.  the  year  in  which 

discovered  and   named  Florida,  and  the 

Canaveral  has  identified  this  cape  for 

than  400  years  on  maps  and  nautical 

throughout  the  world. 

one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 

Center  for  our  late  F>resldent  Ken- 

whoee  tragic  death  shocked  the  nation. 
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But  to  destroy  the  historical  tissoclatlons  at- 
tached to  the  name  Cape  Canaveral,  the  old- 
est known  landmark  on  the  American  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Is  to  play  havoc  with  historical 
continuity.  The  same  principle  would  be  in- 
volved in  changing  the  name  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  or  the  Suwannee  River. 

Our  late  President.  John  P.  Kennedy,  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our  country, 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  its  me- 
morials living  and  real  to  every  citizen.  Is  it 
consistent  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
approved  the  substitution  of  his  name  for 
that  of  Cape  Canaveral? 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress would  retain  the  name  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  for  the  missile  facil- 
ities and  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to 
the  geographic  area  of  the  cape,  so  that  the 
title  of  this  most  ancient  of  our  historic 
landmarks  would  be  recognized  and  pre- 
served. 

It  is  suggested  that  those  favoring  this 
resolution  recommend  its  adoption  to  their 
Congressmen  by  letter  or  wire,  and  also 
communicate  with  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son and  Congressman  Greorge  P.  Miller,  who 
are  chairmen  of  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  committees  considering  the  measure. 

[From  the  Key  West  Citizen,  Aug.  10,  1969] 
Back  to  Canaveral 

Editor,  The  Citizen:  Florida  citizens 
should  join  in  supporting  the  resolution  now 
before  Congress  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to  our  oldest 
landmark.  This  proposal  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Plorlda  Historical  Society,  and 
according  to  newspaper  poll  is  favored  by  93 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  work  and  live 
in  the  cape  area. 

It  is  believed  that  Cape  Canaveral  was 
named  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1513,  the  year 
in  which  he  discovered  and  named  Florida. 
While  no  one  questions  the  propriety  of 
naming  the  space  center  for  our  late  re- 
spected President  Kennedy,  to  Invalidate  a 
name  established  by  historical  documents 
and  maps  from  the  earliest  exploration  of  the 
Atlantic  coast — a  matter  of  450  years — Is  to 
play  havoc  with  historical  continuity.  The 
same  principle  would  be  Involved  In  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
is  of  more  recent  origin. 

Our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  wras 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our  country, 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  me- 
morials of  that  past  living  and  real  to  every 
citizen.  Would  he  have  approved  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  name  for  that  of  Cape 
Canaveral? 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress would  retain  the  name  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  for  the  missile  facili- 
ties and  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral 
to  the  geographic  area  of  the  cape,  so  that 
the  title  of  this  most  ancient  of  our  historic 
landmarks  would  be  recognized  and  pre- 
served. 

It  is  suggested  that  those  favoring  this 
resolution  recommend  its  adoption  to  our 
Congressional  delegation. 

[From  the  St.  Augustine  Record, 
Aug.  28. 1969] 

Restore  Name  of  Cape  Canaveral 
Circuit  Judge  James  R.  Knott  of  the  fif- 
teenth judicial  circuit.  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  informed  this  newspaper  this  past 
week  that  he  has  joined  other  distinguished 
Florldians  In  supporting  a  resolution  now 
before  Congress. 

The  resolution  being  considered  would  re- 
store the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to  one  of 
our  state's  oldest  landmarks.  The  proposal 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Plorlda  His- 
torical Society  and  according  to  a  recent 
newspaper  poll  the  name  change  Is  favored 
by  93  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  cape  area. 


Ponce  de  Leon  is  credited  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cape  In  1513.  the  year  in  which 
he  discovered  and  named  Plorlda.  The  name 
Canaveral  has  identified  this  cape  for  more 
than  400  years  on  maps  and  nautical  charts 
throughout  the  world. 

Pew  people  are  questioning  the  propriety 
of  naming  the  giant  Space  Center  for  the 
late  President  John  Kennedy.  But  to  destroy 
the  historical  association  attached  to  the 
name  Cape  Canaveral,  the  oldest  known 
landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic  coast,  is 
to  play  havoc  with  historical  continuity. 

What  If  Congress  In  its  great  wisdom  In- 
voked the  same  principle  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  Long  Island? 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress would  not  change  the  name  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  but  would  restore 
the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  the  geograph- 
ical area  of  the  cape. 

We  support  the  endeavor  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  the  South  and  urge  our  Congress- 
men's support  of  the  change.  We  also  sug- 
gest that  fellow  citizens  agreeing  with  the 
fight  for  the  return  of  the  proper  name  to 
the  cape  area  should  take  the  effort  to  write 
or  write  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  Con- 
gressman George  P.  Miller,  who  are  chairmen 
of  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees considering  the  measure. 

(From  the  Clearwater  Sun,   July  27,   1969) 

Move  To  Restore  Name  op  Cape  Canaveral 

Gaining  Support 

(By  Relnhold  Rogers  Jr.) 

It  is  good  to  see  that  the  movement  to  re- 
store the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to 
the  geographic  point  of  land,  and  retain  the 
proper  designation  of  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center  for  the  important  facilities  there,  is 
gaining  both  strength  and  momentum. 

On  July  10  our  two  Florida  senators  at 
Washingrton,  Spessard  Holland  and  Edward 
Gurney.  Introduced  a  resolution  calling  for 
such  official  action. 

The  two  senators  emphasized  the  fact  that 
their  resolution,  if  enacted  into  law  as  they 
hope,  would  restore  the  historical  Canaveral 
name  to  the  geographic  cape  area,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  that  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  name  would  be  perpetuated  for 
the  extensive  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  Department  of  Defense 
installations  there. 

Sen.  Holland  called  the  original  change 
in  name  "ill-advised." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Holland  also  said  that  he  had  talked  with 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  before  introducing  the 
resolution,  so  that  the  brother  of  the  former 
President  and  the  Kennedy  family  would 
understand  the  reasons  for  making  the 
change. 

The  importance  of  having  Sen.  Kennedy 
approve  the  restoration  of  the  Canaveral 
name  was  stressed  in  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture's resolution,  which  specifically  called 
for  Kennedy's  agreement  prior  to  formal  ac- 
tion, which  as  the  resolution  pointed  out, 
would  call  for  President  Richard  Nixon  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
Board  of  Geographic  Names  should  be  or- 
dered to  make  the  proper  changes  in  designa- 
tions. 

The  value  and  Importance  of  the  Canav- 
eral name  was  emphasized  in  the  Florida 
Legislature's  resolution,  which  Is  worth 
quoting  here. 

OLDEST  KNOWN  LANDMARK 

"Whereas,"  the  legislature  declared,  "the 
name  Cape  Canaveral  is  that  of  the  oldest 
known  and  most  continuously  used  land- 
mark on  the  American  Atlantic  coast.  Its 
discovery  accredited  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  Its 
name  recorded  on  many  of  the  earliest  known 
Spanish  and  French  maps  and  charts  be- 
fore any  other,  even  the  Mississippi  River. 
Cape  Hatteras  or  Cape  Cod,  a  name  In  use 
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on  maps  and  charts  of  world  navigation  since 
that  time. . ." 

The  resolution  went  on  to  point  out  also 
that  "Whereas,  our  late  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value 
and  significance  of  the  great  historic  past  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  imtiring  in 
bis  efforts  to  make  the  memorials  of  that 
past  living  and  real  to  every  citizen,  would 
not,  we  believe  have  approved  the  substitu- 
tion of  his  name  for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral, 
although  it  was  done  in  all  sincerity  to  honor 
him  in  the  grief  and  shock  of  his  tragic 
death. . ." 

At  the  time  of  the  original  change  In  1963, 
both  the  Florida  Historical  Society  and  the 
Pinellas  Historical  Commission  adopted  for- 
mal resolutions  opposing  the  geographic 
switch,  while  approving  the  name  for  the 
space  center. 

NEW  HESOLtmONS  DRAPTED 

Now,  the  state  society  has  moved  again  in 
a  new  resolution  to  urge  the  planned  restora- 
tion of  the  Canaveral  designation  In  line 
with  the  action  of  Holland  and  Gurney.  Many 
other  historical  organizations  throughout 
Florida  have  followed  suit,  and  the  Pinellas 
Historical  Commission  Is  expecting  to  join 
in  this  move. 

In  addition,  the  700-member  organization 
of  Missile,  Space  and  Range  Pioneers,  meet- 
ing at  Cocoa  Beach,  has  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  name  restoration.  A  newspaper 
poll  in  Brevard  County  showed  93  per  cent 
of  the  citizens  there  also  in  favor  of  the 
change  as  proposed. 

We  suggest  that  the  Pinellas  County  Com- 
mission adopt  its  own  resolution  to  give  our 
U.S.  senators  more  support  in  tills  plan,  and 
we  urge  Florida  citizens  everywhere  to  write 
the  two  senators  in  Washington  and  add  to 
the  demand  for  the  name  restoration. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  Plorlda  history  (it 
began,  you  know,  long  before  Capt.  John 
Smith  landed  in  Virginia  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  stepped  ashore  at  Plymouth  Rock) 
and  Cape  Canaveral  is  a  valuable  part  of  that 
history.  The  geographic  designation  should  be 
restored,  the  space  center  name  rededicated 
to  our  late  President  as  a  permanent  honor, 
especially  significant  now  that  the  triumph 
of  the  moon  landing  has  been  so  successfully 
completed. 

[From  tlie  Pensacola  News- Journal,  Aug.  10, 

1969] 

Restore  Canaveral 

Florida  citizens  should  join  in  supporting 
the  resolution  now  before  Congress  concern- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  name  Cape  Canav- 
eral to  our  oldest  landmark.  This  proposal 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Florida  Histori- 
cal Society  as  well  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  who  work  and  live  in  the  Cape  area. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  Space  Center  for  our  late  respected 
President  Kennedy,  whose  untimely  death 
shocked  the  nation.  But  to  destroy  the  his- 
torical associations  attached  to  the  name 
Cape  Canaveral,  the  oldest  known  landmark 
on  the  American  Atlantic  coast,  is  wrong  in 
principle.  The  same  principle  would  be  In- 
volved In  changing  the  name  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  is  of  more  recent  origin — 
or  Pensacola  Bay. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Is  credited  with  naming  the 
Cape  in  1513.  the  year  in  which  he  discovered 
and  named  Florida.  The  name  of  Cape  Ca- 
naveral is  so  well  established  In  history  and 
on  every  nautical  chart  since  the  earliest 
days  of  exploration  of  our  shores  that  it 
deserves  preservation. 

Our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our  country, 
and  untiring  In  his  efforts  to  make  the  me- 
morials of  that  past  living  and  real  to  every 
citizen.  Many  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
approved  the  substitution  of  his  name  for 
that  of  Cape  Canaveral,  although  It  was  done 


In  all  sincerity  by  President  Johnson  to  honor 
him  in  the  grief  and  shock  of  his  tragic 
death. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  suggested  that  those  favoring  this 
resolution  recommend  its  adoption  to  our 
Congressional  delegation. 

James  R.  Knott. 
Past  President.  Florida  Historical  Socieiy, 
West  Palm  Beach. 

The  Publisher's  Notebook:  Cape  Canaveral 

We  applaud  the  Tallahassee  Democrat's 
recommendation  that  the  name  Cape  Ca- 
naveral be  restored  to  the  area  now  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy. 

This  could  be  done  while  retaining  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center  name  for  the 
facilities  so  designated. 

As  the  Democrat  says.  "The  name  Cape 
Canaveral  identifies  the  oldest,  continuously 
used  landmark  on  Florida's  Atlantic  coast. 
Its  discovery  is  credited  to  Ponce  de  Leon, 
and  It  Is  recorded  on  the  earliest  known 
Spanish  and  French  maps." 

In  fact,  Canaveral  was  on  navigation  maps 
before  the  Mississippi  River,  Cape  Hatteras 
or  Cape  Cod. 

A  concurrent  resolution  •  •  •  but  Is  con- 
ditioned upon  approval  by  the  Kennedy 
family. 

Their  assent  would  be  a  gracious  way  of 
preserving  the  ties  of  history  while  con- 
tinuing to  honor  the  late  President. 

John    S.   Knight. 

[From  the  Cocoa  Evening  Tribune,  May  12. 

1969] 

Name  Change  Pleas  Grow 

Interest  remains  high  In  the  Cape  Kennedy 
vs.  Cape  Canaveral  name  debate,  according 
to  coupons  received  by  The  Evening  Tribune 
several  months  after  Its  What's  Your  Opin- 
ion? poll  on  the  topic  closed. 

And  the  replies  still  give  strong  support 
to  returning  the  Cape  Canaveral  name  to  the 
geographical  area  now  known  as  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  last  count  of  newspaper  coupons  sev- 
eral months  ago  showed  92.9  percent  wanted 
the  Canaveral  name  returned.  The  current 
tabulation  Is  91.9  percent,  which  is  one  per- 
cent lower  than  the  previous  percentage. 

Memljers  of  the  Missile,  Space  and  Range 
Pioneers,  Inc..  voted  10-1  earlier  this  spring 
in  support  of  returtUng  the  Canaveral  name. 

While  a  vast  majority  of  the  coupons  re- 
ceived by  The  Tribune  after  the  last  cotmt 
have  come  from  Brevard,  an  Impressive  num- 
ber came  from  former  residents  now  living 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

These  are  from  persons  Uvlng  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  St.  Petersburg.  Binghamton.  N.Y., 
etc. 

This  batch  of  coupons,  along  with  those 
yet  to  arrive.  wlU  be  forwarded  to  the  Florida 
delegation  In  Washington.  U.S.  Rep.  Lou 
Prey  and  U.S.  Sens.  Edward  J.  Gurney  and 
Spessard  L.  Holland  have  been  looking  Into 
the  Cape  name  matter  for  many  weeks.  The 
Tribune  poll  was  conducted  to  guide  these 
men  in  their  actions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  written  on 
poll  coupons: 

"Americans  are  often  criticized  for  their 
lack  of  culture.  This  Is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion; How  can  we  develop  an  indigenous  cul- 
ture if  mis-guided  people  sell  our  birth- 
right down  the  river?  To  react  by  chang- 
ing the  name  in  the  heat  of  emotion  Is  mad- 
ness. Anyone  who  says  that  this  Is  a  mature 
decision  will  condone  practically  all  political 
expediency." 

"Geographic  names  should  not  be  'tam- 
pered' with." 

"The  name  of  Cape  Kennedy  doesn't  fit 
the  area." 

"Canaveral  Is  more  fitting  because  of  his- 
torical background." 


"Had  a  vote  been  taken  on  this  Issue  in 
the  first  place,  we  would  not  be  doing  this 
now." 

"Call  the  base  anything  you  want,  but  the 
geographic  location  should  never  have  been 
changed  and  now  needs  to  be  changed 
back." 

"The  Cape  should  not  have  been  changed 
m  the  first  place.  I  am  in  full  accord  that 
the  KSC  was  rightly  named." 

"In  our  zeal  to  honor  our  late  President, 
I  think  we  went  too  far  In  changing  half  the 
airports,  military  establishments  and  half 
the  country." 

"President  Kennedy  was  a  fine  man,  but 
changing  the  names  of  historic  landmarks 
Is  revolting." 

"Enough  honor  and  acclaim  could  never 
be  bestowed  upon  our  late  President." 

"The  change  was  made  in  commemoration 
of  a  martyred  President.  To  return  the  for- 
mer name  would  be  a  useless  charade  that 
could  only  be  Interpreted  as  a  slap  at  the 
Kennedy  family  by  a  city  which  is  not 
mature  enough  to  make  and  maintain  a 
position  of  sympathy.  How  silly  the  whole 
question  must  seem.  There  are  pressing 
socio-economic  Issues  that  deserve  the 
•heated  debate'  that  this  has  generated." 

(From  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  May  22,  1969) 

Cape   Canaveral   Citizens   Hope   To   Regain 

Identity 

(By  Jack  Harper) 

Tallahassee. — The  folks  of  Cape  Canaveral 
want  their  identity  back.  Remember?  Cape 
Canaveral  for  more  than  400  years  identified 
the  land  mass  in  Brevard  County  sticking 
out  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  first  named 
by  Spanish  explorers. 

Then,  President  Johnson  Inkeu  out  those 
400  years  when  he  signed  an  order  renam- 
ing It  Cape  Kennedy  In  memory  of  former 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  move  to  regain  the  Cape  Canaveral 
identity  came  in  a  resolution  introduced  in 
the  Florida  House  Wednesday  by  Rep.  Wil- 
liam E.  Powell,  R-Indiatlantlc. 

"We  need  all  the  history  we  can  get  for  our 
children's  sake,"  said  Sen.  Beth  Johnson, 
R-Cocoa  Beach,  who  supports  the  resolution. 

New  York  born  and  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren. Sen.  Johnson  said  President  Johnson 
had  every  right  to  name  the  UJS.  Missile 
Test  Center  on  Cape  Canaveral  after  the  late 
President  Kermedy. 

"But  he  didn't  have  the  prerogative  to 
take  away  the  birthright  of  the  generations 
of  people  who  have  lived  on  Cape  Canaveral," 
she  said. 

The  resolution  Is  expected  to  easily  clear 
the  legislature.  Then  It  will  go  to  President 
Nixon  and  the  Congress. 

Ney  Landrum,  director  of  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Council  of  Plorlda,  said  Wednesday 
President  Johnson  polled  members  of  the 
U.S.  Board  of  Geographic  Names  by  tele- 
phone before  making  his  announcement  of 
the  name  change  following  the  assassination 
of  Kennedy. 

"I  don't  believe  he  even  intended  to  re- 
name the  land  mass  of  the  cape,"  he  s>aid, 
"but  that's  how  it  came  out." 

The  resolution  does  not  seek  to  change 
the  name  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter located  on  Cape  Canaveral. 

"Congress  can  change  It  back,"  Landrum 
said.  "From  a  geographer's  viewpoint,  it 
should  be  done.  By  this  precedent,  the  Presi- 
dent can  change  the  Suwanee  River  to  John- 
son River  or  Pike's  Peak  to  Kennedy's  Peak." 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  TlmeE, 

July   13,   1969) 

Naming   Cape   for   JFK   an   Error,   Gurnet 

Sats 

Washington. — The    action    six    years    ago 

that  changed  the  name  of  Cai>e  Canaveral 

to  Cape  Kennedy  apparently  was  an  unin- 
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t«ntlonfel  error.  Sen.  Edward  J.  Gurney, 
R-PIa.,  said  yesterday. 

With  Sen.  Spessard  L.  Holland,  D-Pla., 
Gurne>  has  Introduced  a  resolution  to  restore 
the  old  name  to  the  geographical  area  that 
is  the  nation's  stepping  stone  to  space.  A 
similar  resolution  Is  pending  In  the  House. 

Preslient  Johnson's  1963  executive  order 
ao  mention  of  Cape  Canaveral,  Gur- 


sall 


makes 
ney 

•It  simply 
and  to 
them  E 
thing  c 
We  are 
ot  the 


refers  to  the  Air  Force  station 
the  NASA  Installation  and  designates 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center — some- 
i  which  the  people  of  Florida  agree: 
very  proud  that  It  bears  the  name 
late  President  Kennedy. 
Actifally,  however,"  he  continued,  "further 
that  I  did  on  this  matter  five  years 
liilicated   to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
c  hange  accomplished  by  the  Board  of 
Names,    which    is    the    federal 
charged  with  this  responsibility,  was 
1  aken  without  going  Into  the  details 
facts  and  circumstances,  there  were 
at  the  time  as  required  by  law. 
nlatter  of  fact,  there  was  not  even  a 
of  the  full  board.  How  it  came  about, 
know.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Inten- 
the  time  was  really  to  change  the 
the  geographic  area." 
Earlifer  this   year,  the  Florida  Legislature 
adoptei  1  a  resolution  requesting  the  Cape's 
hlstorl<    name  be   restored. 
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the  Panama  City  Herald,  Aug.  11. 

1969] 
Restore  Canaveral's  Name 


Editor:  Florida  citizens  should  Join 

the  resolution  now  before  Con- 

i^hlch   would  restore   the  name   Cape 

to  our  oldest  landmark.  This  pro- 

the   endorsement   of   the   Florida 

Society,  and   according   to  news- 

)oU  is  favored  by  93  per  cent  of  the 

who  work  and  live  In  the  cape  area. 

de   Leon   is   credited   with   naming 
•  In  1513,  the  year  in  which  he  dis- 
and  named  Florida,  and  the  name 
al  has  identified  this  cape  since  that 
maps  and  nautical  charts  through- 
world. 

questions  the  propriety  of  naming 

Center  for  our  late  respected  Pres- 

iennedy  .  .  .  which  Is  of  more  recent 

or  St.  Andrews  Bay. 

late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  was 

aware    of    the    profound    value    and 

of  the  historic  past  of  our  coun- 

untlrlng  in  his  efforts  to  make  the 

of   that  past   living  and  real   to 

citizen.  Is  it  consistent  to  believe  that 

have  approved  the  substitution  of 

for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral? 

resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 

vfould  retain  the  name  of  the  John  P. 

Space  Center  for  the  missile  faciU- 

restore  the   name   Cape  Canaveral 

geographic  area  of  the  cape,  so  that 

of  this  most  ancient  of  our  historic 

s    would    be    recognized    and    pre- 


[rtrom  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times, 

June  1,  1969) 

Restore  "Cape  Canaveral" 


West  Palm  Beach. 


Florida  citizens  should  Join  In  supporting 

re  solution   recently    offered    before    the 

legislature  concerning  the  restoration 

name  Cape  Canaveral  to  our  uldest 

This   proposal   has   the   endorse- 

the  Florida  Historical  Society. 

questions  the  propriety  of  naming 

ce  center  for  our  late  respected  Presl- 

idennedy,  whose  untimely  death  shocked 

nsjtion.  To  destroy  the  historical  assocl- 
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ations  attached  to  the  name  Cape  Canav- 
eral, the  oldest  name  of  any  landmark  on 
the  American  Atlantic  coast,  Is  wrong  In 
principle. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Is  credited  with  its  discov- 
ery. In  1513,  the  year  In  which  he  discovered 
and  named  Florida.  Its  name  was  recorded 
on  many  of  the  earliest  known  Spanish  and 
French  maps  and  charts  of  world  navigation 
for  more  than  450  years. 

Our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our  country, 
and  untiring  In  his  efforts  to  make  the  me- 
morials of  that  past  living  and  real  to  every 
citizen.  Many  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
approved  the  substitution  of  his  name  for 
that  of  Cape  Canaveral,  although  It  was  done 
In  all  sincerity  by  President  Johnson  to 
honor  him  In  the  grief  and  shock  of  his  tragic 
death.  The  same  principle  would  be  Involved 
in  changing  the  name  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  Is  of  more  recent  origin. 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  our  leg- 
Islattu-e  recommends  that  the  name  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  be  retained 
for  the  space  program  facilities  and  that  the 
President  restore  "Cape  Canaveral"  to  the 
geographical  area  of  the  cape  In  order  that 
the  title  of  most  ancient  of  our  own  historic 
landmarks  should  be  recognized  and  pre- 
served. 

This  proposal  calls  for  an  expression  of  ap- 
proval addressed  to  the  members  of  our  leg- 
islative  delegation  In  Tallahassee. 

James  R.  Knott. 

I  From  the  Port  Myers  News  Press, 
Aug   25,  1969] 
Cape    Canaveral 
Editor,  News-Press: 

Florida  citizens  should  join  In  supporting 
the  resolution  now  before  Congress  which 
would  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to 
our  oldest  landmark.  This  proposal  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Florida  Historical  Society 
and  according  to  newspaper  poll  Is  favored  by 
93  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  cape  area 

Ponce  de  Leon  Is  credited  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cape  in  1513,  the  year  In  which 
he  discovered  and  named  Florida,  and  the 
name  Canaveral  has  Identified  this  cape  for 
more  than  400  years  on  maps  and  nautical 
charts  throughout  the  world. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  Space  Center  for  our  late  respected  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  whose  tragic  death  shocked 
the  nation.  But  to  destroy  the  historical  as- 
sociations attached  to  the  name  Cape  Canav- 
eral, the  oldest  known  landmark  on  the 
American  Atlantic  coast.  Is  to  play  havoc 
with  historical  continuity.  The  same  princi- 
ple would  be  involved  In  changing  the  name 
of  the  Mississippi  River  or  Long  Island. 

Our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our 
country  .  .  . 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Aug.  9,  1969] 
JFK  Would  Prefer  Canaveral 

West  Palm  Beach.— Florida  citizens 
shoiild  Join  m  supporting  the  resolution 
now  before  Congress  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to  our  old- 
est landmark.  This  proposal  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Florida  Historical  Society, 
as  well  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
who  work  and  live  In  the  Cape  area. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  Space  Center  for  our  late  respected  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  whose  untimely  death 
shocked  the  nation.  But  to  destroy  the  his- 
torical associations  attached  to  the  name 
Cape  Canaveral,  the  oldest  known  land- 
mark on  the  American  Atlantic  coast,  Is 
wrong  In  principle.  The  same  principle  would 
be  involved  in  changing  the  name  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  is  ot  more  recent 
origin — or  Tampa  Bay. 


Ponce  de  Leon  Is  credited  with  naming 
the  Cape  in  1513,  the  year  In  which  he  dis- 
covered and  named  Florida.  The  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral  is  so  well  established  In  his- 
tory and  on  every  nautical  chart  since  the 
earliest  days  of  exploration  of  our  shores  that 
It  deserves  preservation. 

Our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our  country, 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  me- 
morials .  .  .  that  he  would  not  have  ap- 
proved the  substitution  of  his  name  for  that 
of  Cape  Canaveral,  although  It  was  done  in 
all  sincerity  by  President  Johnson  to  honor 
him  in  the  grief  and  shock  of  his  tragic 
death. 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress would  retain  the  name  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  for  the  missile  fa- 
cilities and  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral 
to  the  geographic  area  of  the  Cape,  so  that 
the  title  of  this  most  ancient  of  our  his- 
toric landmarks  would  be  recognized  and 
preserved. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Aug.  14,  1969] 

To  Get  "Canaveral"  Back  fob  Florida 
(By  Jeanne  Bellamy) 

So  far  the  debut  of  Cape  Canaveral  on  a 
map  has  been  tracked  back  to  1541-44.  The 
search  for  an  earlier  listing  may  prove  end- 
less. 

Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas,  Miami  author, 
believes  the  1541-44  mapmaker  "copied  the 
few  names  on  the  Bast  Coast  of  Florida, 
notably  Canaveral,  from  some  earlier  maps 
known  to  have  existed  around  1527." 

She  Is  curator  of  the  David  O.  True  Col- 
lection, Cartography  of  Early  North  America 
In  Relation  to  Florida,  In  the  University  of 
Miami  Library. 

The  late  Mr.  True  wrote  in  1958  that  "the 
first  date  was  1525,  when  It  was  written  "b.  d. 
las  canas.'  "  He  asserted  that  Cape  Canaveral 
was  discovered  in  1499  by  John  Cabot,  the 
explorer  from  England,  and  rediscovered  in 
1513  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Mrs.  Douglas  began  tracking  down  the  first 
mention  of  Cai>e  Canaveral  because  of  a  reso- 
lution pending  in  Congress  to  restore  that 
name.  She  suggested  the  action  in  her  book, 
"Florida,  the  Long  Frontier,"  published  in 
1967: 

"At  the  shock  and  sorrow  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  youthful  and  gallant  President 
Kennedy,  the  name  'Cape  Kennedy'  was 
hastily  substituted  on  the  maps  for  the  old 
name  of  that  remarkable  hook  of  sand  always 
known  as  Cape  Canaveral. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  John  Kennedy,  with 
his  profound  feeling  for  the  values  of  history, 
would  have  approved  that  change.  The  name, 
■Kennedy  Space  Center,'  is  a  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate memorial.  But  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
too  much  to  ask  that  some  day  the  name 
"Canaveral"  may  be  restored  to  the  cape  by 
which  it  has  been  known  for  400  years." 

Nothing  happened  until  last  Feb.  28  when 
Mrs.  Douglas  talked  to  the  Palm  Beach 
County  Historical  Society.  Her  speech  was 
about  the  many  gaps  in  knowledge  of  Flor- 
ida's past,  including  the  history  of  Canaveral. 

"History  is  still  to  be  served,"  she  re- 
marked, "by  an  effort  to  restore  the  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral,  that  of  the  oldest  known 
landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic  Coast." 

She  got  an  unexpected  response. 

"I  was  startled,"  she  relates,  "by  being  in- 
terrupted by  a  burst  of  applause." 

The  group's  head.  Judge  James  R.  Knott, 
a  past  president  of  the  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety, pledged  a  concerted  effort  to  restore 
the  ancient  name. 

Something  similar  happened  In  April  when 
Mrs.  Douglas  spoke  to  Friends  of  the  Hills- 
borough Library  In  Tampa. 

The    movement    snowballed.    Resolutions 
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favoring  the  change  were  adopted  by  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  history,  genealogy 
and  space  pioneering.  The  Florida  Federation 
of  Garden  Clubs  approved  Informally,  and 
the  Florida  Historical  Society  formally. 

Before  adjourning  June  6,  the  Florida  Leg- 
islature adopted  a  measure  asking  federal 
officials  to  restore  the  old  name,  with  the 
consent  of  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

All  the  resolutions  called  for  keeping  the 
name  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
on  Merrltt  Island  near  the  cape,  as  ordered 
by  President  Johnson  seven  days  after  the 
assassination  in  Dallas.  The  center  contains 
the  launch  complex  which  sent  the  first  men 
to  the  moon  last  month,  achieving  the  goal 
set  for  the  nation  by  President  Kennedy  in 

1961.  ^ 

In  Washington,  a  spokesman  for  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy said  the  family  was  "very  appreciative 
of  the  cape's  naming  for  President  Ken- 
nedy, but  if  the  Florida  delegation  feels  there 
should  be  a  change,  it's  up  to  them." 

The  133-line  Joint  resolution  pending  in 
Congress  is  sponsored  by  Florida's  two  sena- 
tors, Spessard  Holland  (D.)  and  Edward  Gur- 
ney (R.),  seven  Florida  Democrats  and  three 
Florida  Republicans  in  the  House — all  but 
Reps.  Claude  Pepper  and  Dante  Fascell  of 
Miami. 

The  bipartisanship  echoes  the  pattern  In 
the  Florida  Legislature.  There,  the  sponsors 
were  Sen.  Beth  Johnson  of  Cocoa,  a  Repub- 
lican, and  Rep.  Jerome  Pratt,  Democrat  of 
Palmetto. 

The  Joint  resolution  in  Congress  would 
keep  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center  but 
rename  Cape  Canaveral. 

"Our  Florida  people  are  proud  to  have  on 
our  soil  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center," 
Sen.  Holland  told  his  colleagues  July  10. 

"However,  I  do  not  believe  that  John  P. 
Kennedy,  who  was  a  historian  of  note  and 
who  cherished  the  heritage  of  this  nation, 
would  have  wanted  action  taken  that  would 
In  any  way  cause  us  to  lose  any  of  our  his- 
torical background  attained  throughout  the 
years." 

That's  where  the  project  stands  today.  To 
replace  Cape  Canaveral  on  the  maps,  the 
Joint  resolution  must  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

[From  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times, 

June  7,   1969] 
State  Okays  Canaveral  Cape  Name 

Tallahassee. — A  joint  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Beth  Johnson.  R-Coca  Beach, 
urging  changing  the  name  of  Cape  Kennedy 
back  to  Cape  Canaveral,  passed  the  legisla- 
ture Friday. 

It  will  be  sent  to  Florida  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  President  Nixon,  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Geographic  Names,  and  U.S. 
Ben.  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  proposal  does  not  ask  for  changing 
the  name  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  but  only  the  land  mass  of  old  Cape 
Canaveral  on  which  the  center  is  located. 

An  amendment  was  attached  to  the  reso- 
lution which  requires  the  permission  of  Sen. 
Kennedy,  brother  of  former  president  John 
P.  Kennedy,  for  the  name  change. 

Cape  Canaveral  was  originally  named  by 
Spanish  explorers  of  Florida's  east  coast. 

The  name  was  changed  by  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  following  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

(From  The  Evening  Tribune,  March  20,  1969] 
Cape   Canaveral   Is   Proper   Name 

The  Central  Brevard  geographical  area  now 
called  Cape  Kennedy  should  be  renamed 
Cape  Canaveral,  but  the  Merritt  Island  fa- 
cility should  continue  to  be  known  as  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

We  base  that  on  the  results  of  The  Eve- 
ning Tribune  What's  Your  Opinion?  poll.  The 


survey  indicated  that  92.9  per  cent  of  the 
1,521  participants  want  Canaveral  returned 
to  the  name,  but  Kennedy  retained  In  the 
title  for  the  Merrltt  Island  aerospace  facility. 

A  majority  of  the  pro-Canaveral  coupon 
votes  argued  that  the  area  has  been  known 
as  Cape  Canaveral  for  over  400  years  and 
that  it  Is  an  historical  name. 

Many  also  said  the  name  change  was  made 
during  a  period  of  great  national  grief  over 
the  untimely  death  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  They  explained  that  it  was  a  hasty 
decision. 

The  pro-Kennedy  participants  mainly 
wanted  the  present  name  to  remain  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President. 
They  also  felt  that  Canaveral  has  no  special 
historical  significance,  and.  If  so,  it  was  of 
lesser  importance  than  honoring  President 
Kennedy. 

We  believe  that  honoring  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
remembering  historical  sites  by  their  rightful 
names  are  both  worthy  goals.  And  this  would 
be  done  by  returning  the  name  Canaveral 
and  continue  calling  the  island  installation 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

The  Tribune  has  sent  the  poll  results  to 
our  Washington  delegation.  We  hope  it  will 
be  successful  in  bringing  back  the  name 
Canaveral  to  our  historical  site,  as  asked  by 
hundreds  of  Brevardians. 

[F'rom  the  Evening  Tribune,  Mar.  20,  1969] 

Change  It  to  Canaveral,  Urge  700  Space 

Pioneers 

(Prom    the    Tallahassee    Democrat,    July    1, 

1969) 

Let's  Restore  the  Name 

When  President  Johnson  changed  the 
name  of  the  space  facilities  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, by  executive  order,  to  honor  John  P. 
Kennedy,  it  appeared  to  be  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  late  President. 

But  many  felt  it  improper  to  change  also 
the  historic  name  of  the  cape  to  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Now  there  Is  a  strong  movement  to  get 
the  old  name  of  the  geographical  area  re- 
stored. It  is  movement  that  has  merit. 

When  a  newspaper  poll  was  conducted  In 
Brevard  County,  some  93  per  cent  of  those 
participating  were  in  favor  of  the  restoration. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  historical  groups, 
including  the  Florida  Historical  Society,  have 
passed  resolutions  asking  that  the  old  name 
be  retained. 

In  its  spring  session,  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture approved  a  concurrent  resolution  asking 
President  Nixon  to  change  the  name  back  to 
Canaveral  while  continuing  to  honor  the  late 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center  for  the  space 
program  facilities  there. 

This  request  Is  fair  and  reasonable  and 
ought  to  be  honored.  The  history  contained 
In  the  name  Canaveral  shouldn't  be  lost. 
It  should  continue  to  be  recognized  as  a 
significant  landmark. 

The  legislative  resolution  provides  the  old 
name  should  not  be  restored  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  late  President's  brother,  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  This  is  a  courtesy  to  the 
Kennedy  family  that  reveals  an  underlying 
concern  for  the  family's  feelings. 

There  is  a  good  chance  Senator  Kennedy 
will  be  impressed  with  the  desire  of  so  many 
people  and  will  consent  to  the  restoration, 
fully  realizing  the  memory  of  his  brother  will 
continue  to  be  honored  through  the  space 
center. 

The  name  Cape  Canaveral  Is  that  of  the 
oldest  known  and  most  continuously  used 
landmark  on  Florida's  Atlantic  Coast.  Its 
discovery  Is  credited  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and 
It  is  recorded  on  the  earliest  known  Spanish 
and  French  maps. 

Canaveral  was  on  navigation  charts  even 
before  Mississippi  River,  Cape  Hatteras  or 
Cape  Cod.  It  ought  to  be  given  back  its  right- 
ful place  on  the  maps. 


Outlook  for  Name  Change  Or 
Cape  Kennedy  Promising 
(By  H.  S.  McKenzie) 
Most   of   us   remember   the  hysteria   that 
followed  the  tragic  death  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  In  that  hour  of  grief  and  excite- 
ment, public  sympathy  was  expressed  In  the 
form  of  adopting  his  name  for  a  wide  variety 
of  objects  as  memorials. 

Falling  within  this  category  were  high- 
ways, bridges,  schools,  streets  and  buildings. 
As  proof  of  this,  visit  any  town,  city  or  county 
in  the  Nation,  and  one  will  find  some  street, 
public  building,  or  bridge  bearing  the  name 
of  the  great  President,  who  fell  victim  to  an 
assassin's  bullet.  Making  this  personal,  this 
form  of  reverence  and  honor,  consider  the 
countless  thousands  of  babies  who  arrived  at 
about  that  time  who  now  bear  the  name 
of  John  Kennedy. 

Possibly  the  greatest  of  Memorial  came 
from  our  State  when  Cape  Canaveral  sis  it 
had  always  been  known  in  history  and  geog-- 
raphy  was  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy.  Doubt- 
less more  attention  and  publicity  followed 
this  memorial  act  because  of  world-wide  no- 
tice in  connection  with  space  flights  topped 
by  the  present  epochal  flight  to  the  moon. 

In  fact,  the  "Canaveral-Kennedy "  name 
exchange  was  recognized  as  the  nation's  trib- 
ute. It  was  "fathered"  by  President  Nixon 
in  response  to  popular  demand,  his  calling  on 
the  Florida  Senators,  Holland  and  Gurney  to 
sponsor  a  move  to  repeal  the  former  Act  and 
to  resume  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  Florida  Legislature  adopted  resolu- 
tions endorsing  the  proposed  restoration  to 
the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

We  have  never  been  influenced  by  wild 
hysteria,  hence  never  became  enthusiastic 
over  the  popular  demand  to  call  the  his- 
torically known  Canaveral  to  Kennedy. 

These  feelings,  despite  the  fact  that  we  had 
only  love  and  admiration  for  the  martyred 
President.  Hero  worship  can  often  be  mis- 
directed. It  is  rather  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  outlook  is  promising  for  the  early  of- 
ficial restoration  of  the  name,  Cape  Canav- 
eral. 

Members  Vote  10  to  1  for  Restoration 
(By  George  Allen) 

A  resolution  asking  that  Cape  Kennedy  be 
renamed  Cape  Canaveral  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  700-member  Missile,  Space 
and  Range  Pioneers  at  its  third  annual  din- 
ner Wednesday. 

The  resolution  came  after  a  straw  vote  of 
the  organization's  membership  turned  out 
352  to  36  in  favor  of  restoring  the  Canaveral 
name  to  that  geographical  area. 

This  straw  vote,  amounting  to  10-1  for 
Canaveral,  was  close  to  the  outcome  of  The 
Evening  Tribune  What's  Your  Opinion?  poll 
on  this  name  debate. 

The  Tribune  poll,  with  1,521  participants, 
showed  92.9  per  cent  wanted  that  area  re- 
named Cape  Canaveral.  Results  of  the  poll 
were  sent  to  Brevard's  representatives  in 
Washington. 

Copies  of  the  pioneers'  resolution  will  be 
sent  to  U.S.  Sens.  Spessard  L.  Holland  and 
Edward  J.  Gurney,  U.S.  Rep.  Lou  Prey,  Stale 
Sens.  Beth  Johnson  and  C.  S.  Renter,  and 
State  Rep.  Charles  E.  Davis.  Clifford  A.  Mc- 
Nulty,  William  E.  Powell  and  Richard  Till- 
nian. 

Asa  B.  Bibbs,  pioneer  president,  said  the 
resolution  asking  for  the  Cap>e  to  be  renamed 
Canaveral  noted  that  "Cape  Canaveral  had 
been  the  name  of  the  geographical  location 
for  several  hundred  years  of  that  region  of 
land  on  the  East  Central  Coast  of  the  stale  of 
Florida  and  had  been  identified  and  recog- 
nized by  seafaring  men  and  freeholders  of 
that  region,  and  was  so  Identified  on  maps 
and  charts  of  that  area  until  changed  by 
Presidential  order  to  Cape  Kennedy." 
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the  name  which  sparked  the  cur- 

afrtlon  aimed  at  settling  the  argument. 

he    Pioneer    straw    voting.    President 

said  these  were  some  of  the  comments 

by  participants  on  their  ballots: 

y    Space   Center   properly   honors 
president,  and  the  Cape  Canaveral 
ihould  be  preserved." 
one  asked  the  people  of  this  area  when 
changed.  I'm  for  changing  It  back.  No 
t  Intended,   but   they  should   have 
Cape  Cod." 
cost  of  changing  the  name  was  too 
to  Justify  it.  but  this  should  not  pre- 
from  changing  It  back.  It  was  not 
In  the  beginning." 

the  Palm  Beach  Times,  Aug.  18,  1969) 
or  "The  Cape"  Want  Old  Name  Back 
(By  Don  Maclean) 

It's  no  secret  that  natives  of 

once  known  as  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla., 

not    exactly    thrilled    when    President 

renamed  it  Cape  Kennedy  shortly 

he  assassination. 

name  Cape  Canaveral  first  appeared  on 

ind  charts  of  explorers  more  than  400 

igo.  But,  in  addition  to  the  historical 

for  resisting  the  change,  the  region's 

have    a    very    practical    one — 

y    hundreds    of   companies    use    Cape 

i4eral  in  their  names. 

senators  from  Florida  have  pointed 
t  and.  in  a  bill  to  restore  the  area's 
ne,  they  say  that  President  Johnson's 
was  ill-advised  and  done  without  re- 
:  Or  those  who  would  be  affected  by  it. 
er.  they  have  in  mind  a  compromise: 
(^pe  will  be  called  Canaveral  and  the 
place  will  be  called  the  John  P.  Ken- 
Space  Center. 

Tiuch  for  that.  To  date,  neither  New 

senator    has    shown    any    interest    in 

the  name  of  John  P.  Kennedy  air- 

1  lack  to  Idlewlld,  although  many  pilots 

11  it  that. 
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JPrork  the  Palm  Beach  Times,  Mar.  4.  1969] 
:;oLUMNisT  Asks  Cape  Renaming 
Pal  VI  Beach. — Marjorie  Stoneman  Douglas, 
edito*al  columnist  for  the  New  York  Times. 
talk   before    the   Psilm   Beach    County 
Historical  Society  here,  called  for  the  restora- 
the  name  Cape  Canaveral. 
Douglas,  who  said  she  Is  an  admirer 
late  President  Kennedy  for  whom  the 
vas  renamed,  said  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  scorn  the  Idea  of  chang- 
name. 
de   Leon   gave  the  cape  the   name 
Canaveral   when  he  discovered  Florida 
Mrs.  Douglas  said. 

them  name  the  missile  base  Kennedy 
(iiange  the  name  of  Cape  Cod  (to  which 
<  ent  Kennedy  was  a  frequent  visitor)  to 
Kennedy.  Cape  Cod  is  a  much  newer 
than  Cape  Canaveral,"  she  said. 
Douglas  also  recounted  facets  of  Flor- 
early  history.  She  was  Introduced  by 
Theoi  lore  Pratt  of  Del  ray  Beach,  author  of  a 
numl  er  of  books  with  Florida  settings. 
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Rename  the  Cape 
PaiJm    Bfach. — The    Palm    Beach    County 
Historical  Society  wants  the  National  Aero- 


nautics and  Space  Administration  to  give 
back  Its  missile-test  range  Its  old  name — 
Cape  Canaveral. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  James  R.  Knott,  so- 
ciety president,  said  the  society  Is  Joining 
other  groups  in  urging  that  the  range — re- 
named Cape  Kennedy  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  P.  Kennedy — go  back 
to  its  original  name. 

Judge  Knott  said  the  society  has  been 
urged  by  a  former  New  York  Times  editorial 
columnist,  Marjorie  Stoneman  Douglas  to 
back  the  move.  She  said  she  knew  Kennedy 
well  and  he  would  not  have  wanted  the  name 
of  the  cape  changed. 

The  Judge  said  Mrs.  Douglas  reported  the 
name  was  changed  during  a  wave  of  deep  and 
"almost  hysterical"  sorrow  that  swept  the 
nation  after  the  assassination. 

Mrs,  Douglas  said  a  move  is  under  way  on 
the  Florida  east  coast  to  restore  the  original 
name. 

I  From  the  Palatka  Dally  News,  Aug  20,  1969] 
Rename  the  Cape 

Emotion  sometimes  puts  a  hammerlock  on 
Judgment  and  a  decision  Is  made  which  is 
regretted  as  time  skips  along. 

We  believe  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
was  the  almost  hysterical  race  to  change 
long-standing  names  of  places  and  things  to 
Kennedy  after  the  popular  president  was  shot 
down  in  Dallas. 

Cape  Canaveral  was  Included  on  the  honor 
list  and  became  Cape  Kennedy  not  too  long 
after  the  tragedy.  This  was  very  likely  the 
most  prominent  case  of  name-swapping  In 
view  of  the  Cape's  role  in  man's  march  to- 
ward the  stars. 

Now  there  are  second  thoughts  and  a  cam- 
paign Is  underway  to  restore  the  designation 
of  Cape  Canaveral  to  Its  original  status.  The 
Florida  Legislature  Is  pushing  this  about- 
face  and  popular  sentiment  is  In  favor  of 
the  change. 

We  believe  John  P.  Kennedy  is  assured  of 
his  proper  place  In  history.  His  death  was 
tragic,  meaningless  and  will  be  shrouded  In 
mystery  for  years  to  come.  He  was  off  to 
a  running  start  toward  that  goal  called 
"Greatness"  and  few  will  deny  his  stature. 


(From  The  Sunday  Times,  Aug.  10.  1969] 
Want  It  To  Be  Cape  Canaveral? — Sat  Sol 

All  Florida  residents  should  Join  in  sup- 
porting the  resolution  now  before  Congress 
which  would  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaver- 
al to  the  Sunshine  State's  oldest  landmark. 

This  proposal  was  aired  in  the  final  days 
of  the  '69  session  of  Florida  state  legislature 
and  now  is  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  Florida  Histori- 
cal Society  and  according  to  newspaper  polls 
is  favored  by  93  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
live  and  work  In  this  county. 

Which  means  If  It  comes  to  referendum. 
It  would  be  restored  as  Cape  Canaveral. 

But  if  voter  apathy  is  a  problem  in  this  na- 
tion, how  about  communication  gaps? 

Since  we  won't  be  voting  but  our  Con- 
gressmen will,  why  not  a  concerted  effort  to 
contact  U.S.  Sen.  Spessard  Holland,  U.S. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney,  Congressman 
Lou  Prey  Jr.  and  Congressman  William  V. 
Chappell. 

Senate  or  House  Office  Building  should  be 
sufficient  address  to  Insure  delivery  of  writ- 
ten communications. 

We  are  indebted  to  Circuit  Judge  James 
R.  Knott,  Palm  Beach,  president  of  Florida 
Historical  Society,  for  the  following  contribu- 
tion for  our  editorial  comment  column: 

Ponce  de  Leon  Is  credited  with  naming  the 
cape  in  1513.  the  year  in  which  he  discov- 
ered and  named  Florida,  and  the  name  Ca- 
naveral has  Identified  this  cape  since  that 
time  on  maps  and  nautical  charts  throvigh- 
out  the  world. 


No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  Space  Center  for  our  late  respected  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  whose  tragic  death  shocked 
the  nation.  But  to  destroy  the  historical  as- 
sociations attached  to  the  name  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, the  oldest  known  landmark  on  the 
American  Atlantic  coast,  is  to  play  havoc 
with  historical  continuity.  The  same  princi- 
ple would  be  involved  in  changing  the  name 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  Is  of  more 
recent  origin. 

Our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and 
significance  of  the  historic  past  of  our  coun- 
try, and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the 
memorials  of  that  past  living  and  real  to 
every  citizen.  Is  It  consistent  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  approved  the  substitution  of 
his  name  for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral? 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress would  retain  the  name  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  for  the  missile  facil- 
ities and  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral 
to  the  geographic  area  of  the  cape,  so  that 
the  title  of  this  most  ancient  of  our  historic 
landmarks  would  be  recognized  and  pre- 
served. 

Let  Washing^ton  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  These  are  some  of  the 
newspaper  articles,  letters  to  the  editor, 
and  editorials  from  all  over  the  State  of 
Florida  requesting  the  change  of  name 
of  this  historic  Cape  Canaveral  back  to 
that  original  name,  which,  as  I  say,  dates 
back,  in  the  history  books  and  on  the 
geographic  maps,  for  over  400  years. 

Renaming  this  cape,  in  my  judgment, 
was  a  grievous  mistake  in  the  first  place. 
The  citizens  of  the  area,  the  citizens  of 
Florida,  and,  for  that  matter,  citizens  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  have  felt  that 
way,  as  stated  in  correspondence  which 
has  come  to  me,  particularly  immediately 
after  the  act  was  done,  but  since  then 
also. 

So,  it  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  could  find  it  possible, 
through  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  unloose  this  bill  and 
undo  this  wrong,  and  make  it  right  again. 
In  closing,  I  say  again — and  I  could 
not  say  this  more  sincerely,  more  hon- 
estly, or  more  fervently — that  I  think  if 
our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  him- 
self were  alive,  and  could  appear  before 
the  Senate  today,  where  he  once  served 
in  such  a  distinguished  fashion,  he  would 
be  here,  backing  with  his  voice  100  per- 
cent my  words  in  favor  of  this  name 
change,  as  well  as  those  of  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague,  who  is  about 
to  speak  on  this  subject  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Eacleton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Holland) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  upon  his  able 
statement  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  of  such  deep  concern,  not  only  to 
him  and  to  myself,  but  to  hterally  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida : 
and  I  must  say.  in  starting,  that  we  have 
been  deeply  puzzled  by  our  inability  to 
get  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
of  this  matter,  having  before  it  the  rec- 
ord of  what  I  think  is  an  excellent  hear- 
ing, after  public  notice,  to  which  no 
witnesses  came  except  those  supporting 
our  measure — and  they  were  witnesses 
of  the  highest  character  and  credibil- 
ity— to  report  out  this  resolution.  It  has 
been  a  highly  frustrating  experience  to 
both  Florida  Senators. 
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Mr.  President,  on  July  10,  1969,  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  for 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Gurney,  to  redesignate  the  area 
in  the  State  of  Florida  now  known  as 
Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral.  This 
legislation  was  introduced  only  after 
very  careful  and  full  consideration.  It 
was  not  introduced  to  detract  from  the 
esteem  held  by  all  Floridians  for  our  late 
President  Kennedy.  We  feel  it  fitting 
and  proper  to  memorialize  a  beloved 
President.  It  was  particularly  proper 
that  the  facilities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  be  designated 
as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  as 
was  done  by  Executive  Order  11129,  dated 
November  29,  1963,  in  view  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
who  did  so  much  to  advance  our  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  and  the  fact  that  the 
major  part  of  the  space  program  is  con- 
ducted from  the  center  and  not  from  the 
cape  as  a  whole.  The  Center,  by  the  way, 
is  located  on  Merritt  Island,  and  not  on 
Cape  Kennedy.  The  major  part  of  the 
center  and  of  the  space  program  in  that 
area  is  conducted  from  Merritt  Island, 
and  not  from  the  cape. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  proposed  legislation  in  no  way  would 
change  Executive  Order  No.  11129,  ex- 
cept to  make  the  designation  of  the  space 
center  permanent  by  law.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  important  for  we  know  that 
an  T^xecutive  order  can  be  amended, 
changed  or  '-escinded  ai  any  time  by 
any  President.  And  while  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  name  of  the  space  center 
would  be  changed,  it  is  possible  that  in 
future  years  there  may  come  a  time 
when  it  is  so  recommended.  By  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133  this  pos- 
sibility, by  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  would  not 
be  possible. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133  would  only  redesignate  the  cape  it- 
self, now  called  Cape  Kennedy,  which 
for  some  400  years  had  been  known  as 
Cape  Canaveral,  by  its  original  historic 
name.  Unfortunately,  at  a  time  when 
emotions  were  rimning  high  as  a  result 
of  the  tragic  events  of  the  time,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  suggested  that  Cape  Ca- 
naveral be  renamed  Cape  Kennedy,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Cape  Canav- 
eral is  thought  by  scholars  to  be  the  old- 
est place  name  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  continental  United  States.  This  sug- 
gestion was  made  early  in  the  day  of  No- 
vember 27,  1963,  and  Secretary  Udall 
advised  the  President  later  the  same  day 
that  the  Naming  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Geographic  Names  and  himself  had 
evaluated  the  proposal  and  that  the 
Board  unanimously  favored  the  renam- 
ing of  this  historic  cape. 

Obviously,  due  to  the  time  limitation, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  Board  to  do 
much  research  on  the  proposal.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  at  the  time  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Post  Office,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  I  believe  it  proper  to 
note  at  this  point,  in  view  of  the  ac- 


tion taken  in  less  than  1  day's  time  by 
the  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  that 
the  regulations  which  the  Board  Issued 
covering  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
change  of  names  include  some  15  rules, 
four  of  which  were  not  or  could  not  have 
been  given  consideration  with  reference 
to  redesignating  Cape  Canaveral  as  Cape 
Kennedy. 

First,  the  regulation  is  that  names 
dominant  in  local  use  generally  are  re- 
tained. Second,  the  euphonious  and  suit- 
able names  of  Indian  or  foreign  origin 
shall  be  retained— and  this  name  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  the  Spanish  explorers 
having  first  discovered  Cape  Canaveral. 
Third,  that  existing  names  should  not  be 
replaced  unless  they  are  duplicates  or 
are  inappropriate.  Fourth,  that  acts  of 
State  legislatures,  municipal  councils, 
and  other  local  governing  bodies  regard- 
ing geographic  names  are  usually  ac- 
cepted unless  application  of  the  name 
would  be  in  confiict  with  many  princi- 
ples followed  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  re- 
naming of  Cape  Canaveral  as  Cape  Ken- 
nedy was  in  direct  confiict  with  these 
four  principles  or  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  at  my  request  set  down  and 
gave  public  notice  of  hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation  on  November  24, 
1969,  at  which  time  I,  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Gurney,  testified  as 
did  other  informed  Floridians.  No  wit- 
ness appeared  in  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islation. 

Since  the  committee  has  not  as  yet 
had  the  hearings  printed,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  order  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[U.S,  Senate,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Nov,  24,  1969] 
S.J.  Res.  133 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10:00  a.m.,  in  room  3110  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(New  Mexico),  and  Clifford  P.  Hansen 
(Wyoming) . 

Also  present:  Jerry  T.  Verkler,  staff  direc- 
tor; Roy  M.  Whitacre,  professional  staff 
member;  and  Charles  F.  Cook,  Jr.,  minority 
counsel. 

Senator  Anderson.  This  Is  the  time  duly 
noticed  and  set  for  an  open  public  hearing 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  facilities 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  continue  to  be  known  as  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

President  Johnson,  honoring  the  late  Pres- 
ident, in  November  of  1963,  changed  the 
name  of  Cape  Canaveral  and  named  the 
space  center  in  his  honor. 

The  bill  we  consider  today,  S.J.  Res.  133, 
was  introduced  by  Senators  Holland  and 
Gurney,  and  I  direct  that  the  text  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(Bill  to  be  furnished  follows : ) 


S  J.  Res.  133 


A  Joint  resolution  to  redesignate  the  area  in 
the  State  of  Florida  known  as  Cape  Ken- 
nedy as  Cape  Canaveral 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  area  in 
the  State  of  Florida  formerly  known  as  Cape 
Canaveral  and  thereafter  designated  as  Cape 
Kennedy  is  hereby  redesignated  as  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, and  any  law,  regulation,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  Slates  .n  which  such 
area  is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  such  area  under  and  by  the  name 
of  Cape  Canaveral. 

Sec,  2  The  facilities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  referred  to  in  Execu- 
tive Order  11129,  dated  November  29,  19fi3, 
shall  continue  to  be  known  as  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Resumption  of  Testimony 
Senator    Anderson.    Senator    Holland,    we 
are  very  plea.sed  to  have  your  statement. 

statement    of    HON.     SPESSARD    L.     HOLLAND,     A 
U.S.    SENATER    from   the    state    OF    FLORIDA 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  sincerely  thank  this  committee  for  set- 
ting down  these  hearings  on  S.J,  Res,  133, 
which  I  introduced  on  July  10,  1969,  for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Gurney,  to  redesignate  as  Cape  Canav- 
eral the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  now 
known  as  Cape  Kennedy. 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  that  I  know 
of  no  Ploridian  who  wishes  to  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  great  accomplishments  cX 
our  late  President  Kennedy.  His  achieve- 
ments and  the  devotion  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans had  for  him  are  such  that  he  will  always 
be  remembered. 

We  Floridians  feel  that  It  was  and  Is 
wholly  proper  to  memorialize  a  dearly  loved 
President  whose  every  effort  was  to  aid 
his  fellow  man.  his  country,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  to  a  better  and  more  peace- 
ful way  of  life  and  whose  inspired  leader- 
ship did  so  much  to  advance  our  exploration 
of  outer  space.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
I  seriously  doubt  that  our  nation,  in  1969, 
would  have  landed  men  on  the  moon  and 
would  now  be  the  world  leader  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  most  ap- 
propriate thcHt  President  Johnson  by  Execu- 
tive Order  designated  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense  located 
on  the  Cape  as  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center  in  memory  of  the  late  President  and 
his  great  contributions  to  the  country's  space 
efforts,  that  site  being  the  very  area  where  all 
successful  launchlngs  of  manned  space  ve- 
hicles have  been  accomplished. 

However,  because  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  dating  back 
over  400  years  and  its  history  and  Spanish 
background,  our  Florida  people  in  general 
do  not  feel  that  the  name  Cape  Canaveral 
should  have  been  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

It  is  this  strong  historical  Influence  and 
the  feeling  of  our  people  throughout  the 
State  that  Influenced  Senator  Gurney  and 
myself  to  introduce  the  resolution  now  un- 
der consideration  to  restore  'he  historic 
name  Can.ivernl  to  the  Cape  as  a  matter  of 
law,    • 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  first  explorer  of  Florida. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  landed  near  St,  Augustine, 
Florida,  in  1513.  and  is  credited  with  nam- 
ing the  Cape  at  that  time  as  Canaveral. 

The  Real  Academia  Espanola's  Diccionario 
Historico  de  la  Lengua  Espanola  translates 
Canaveral  as  "a  place  overgrown  with  canes 
or  reeds."  The  historians  state  that  map- 
makers  in  1541-44  copied  the  few  names  on 
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Coast  of  Florida,  notably  Canaveral, 
some  earlier  maps  known  to  have  ex- 
iround  1527. 

958.  the  late  Mr.  David  O.  True  wrote, 

Is  contained  In  the  David  O.  True 

Cartography  of  Early  America  in 

to    Florida,    In    the    University    of 

Library,  that  "the  first  date  was  1525, 

It  was  written   'b.d.   las   Canas."  "  He 

that  Cape  Canaveral  was  discovered 

by  John  Cabot,   the  explorer  from 

and  rediscovered  In  1513  by  Juan 

de  Leon. 

siould  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 

unable  to  find  any  vertlficatlon  of  an 

discovery  by  John  Cabot,  but  I   am 

these  matters  as  they  appear  In  varl- 

hlstorlcal  records  for  the  Information  of 

c<  "mmlttee. 

show  further  the  historical  significance 

name  Canaveral.  I  refer  to  a  reprint 

Hispania,  Vol.  XLVn,  No.  2,  May,  1964, 

Alonso  de  Escobedo  and  'La  Flor- 

by  J.  Rlls  Ou-re,  Professor  of  Spanish, 

of  Foreign  Languages,  Unlver- 

Florlda.  These  works  contain  a  poem 

by  Father  Alonso  de  Escobedo  when 

to  Florida  In   1587  and  found  the 

Cape  Canaveral  already  In  use. 

the  committee  would  be  Interested 
poem,  translated  by  Professor  Owre, 
shows   very  clearly  the  value  of  the 
;o  early  mariners: 

Habana  has  a  port  whence  sails  the 

the  royal  armada,  going  forth  directly 

Bahama  Channel,  as  It  Is  called.  The 

3f  the  fleet,  If  he  Is  alert  knows  that 

vlgatlon  has  been  good  when  he  sees 

point  which  is  called  Cape  of  Cane- 

( Canaveral)    of  lush  vegetation  .  .  ." 

;his  point,  the  poet  explains  that  here 

Idiots  »et  their  course  east  for  Spain, 

that  they  have  passed  the  latitude 

Bahama  shoals. 

tlelieve.   Mr.   Chairman,  this  Illustrates 

V  klue  placed  upon  Cape  Canaveral  some 

lenturies  ago,  as  a  guide  to  the  sea- 

of  those  days. 

Chairman.    If   one   would    look   on   a 
he  would  see  that  Cape  Canaveral  ex- 
far  out  from  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
es  as  a  beacon  to  navigators  sailing 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Islands,  Central  and  South  America, 
all  the  ships  sailing  the  sea  lanes 
and  south. 

n,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  state  with  all  pos- 
vlgor  that  the  renaming  of  the  Cape 
requested,  not  as  a  reflection  on  a 
President — and  he  was  a  g^eat  and  be- 
Presldent — but   because  of   the   great 
slgnlflcance  of  the  name  and  with 
that  as  a  historian  of  note,  our  late 
who  cherished  the  heritage  of  this 
would  not  want  any  action  taken  to 
us  to  lose  any  of  our  historical  back- 
attained  throughout  the  years. 
?ou  know,  historically  Florida  is  Span- 
o;  iented.  for  throughout  the  years  since 
d  iscovery  of  Florida  and  up  to  the  time 
ceded  it  to  the  United  States  in  1819, 
for  a  20-year  period  from  1763  to  1783, 
It    was    under    English    domination, 
was  under  Spanish  rule. 
Chairman,  at  the  time  of  the  tragic 
ntlmely  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
ran   high.   Everyone   was   stunned 
shocked    at    the    assassination    of    the 
.  who  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
Outside  of  Government,  people 
nation  could  show  their  respect  by 
the   churches   of   their   choice   or 
ipating  in  one  of  the  many  memorial 


the    Government,    high    officials 

to  express  In  some  manner  this  great 

an  appropriate  memorial.  President 

thereupon,    by    Executive    Order 

dated  November  29.  1963.  designated 

f|icllltles  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 

Administration  and  the  Department  of 


Defense  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. 

This  was  an  action  which  was  most  fitting 
and  proper,  and  with  which  all  Floridlans 
heartily  concurred.  In  the  pending  measure, 
we  wish  to  make  this  action  permanent  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  am  sure  with  all  In- 
tentions of  doing  the  proper  thing,  but  with 
high  emotions  due  to  the  events  of  the  time. 
President  Johnson  suggested  that  Cape  Ca- 
naveral be  renamed  Cape  Kennedy. 

This  was  suggested,  as  Indicated  in  a  mem- 
orandum for  the  President  from  Secretary 
Udall  dated  November  27,  1963,  subject, 
"Changing  Name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape 
Kennedy." 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  be 
placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  done. 

(Document  follows;) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  27.  1963. 
Memorandum  for  the  President: 
Subject:  Changing  Name  of  Cape  Canaveral 
to  Cape  Kennedy. 

Pursuant  to  your  suggestion  earlier  today, 
with  the  help  of  the  Domestic  Names  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  on  Geographic  Names 
I  have  evaluated  the  proposal  that  Cape 
Canaveral,  Florida,  be  renamed  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  name  Oape  Canaveral  Is  derived  from 
Cabo  de  Canareal  (Cape  of  Royal  Cane) 
which  first  app>eared  on  a  Spanish  map  in 
1565.  This  name  appears  in  different  spellings 
on  later  maps.  It  is  apparent  that  the  original 
Spanish  name  was  corrupted  over  the  years 
Into  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  which  later 
became  the  official  designation  for  this  geo- 
graphic area.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  not  until  1963  that  the  name  of 
the  pKJst  office  was  changed  from  Port  Cana- 
veral to  Cape  Canaveral. 

Of  course.  In  recent  years  Cape  Canaveral, 
due  to  its  central  importance  as  a  center  of 
space  research,  has  come  to  be  associated  In 
the  minds  of  people  of  the  United  States  with 
our  effort  to  explore  outer  space.  The  major 
American  achievements  In  space  to  date  are 
unquestionably  largely  the  result  of  inspired 
leadership  of  the  late  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Consequently,  the  experts  In  my 
Department  consider  that  the  historical 
values  associated  with  the  renaming  of  this 
geographic  area  In  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  far  outweigh  the  claim  of  the 
other  historical  values  associated  with  the 
existing  name.  I  should  also  advise  you  that 
there  is  ample  precedent  under  the  circum- 
stances for  making  a  name  change  of  this 
kind.  Tou  are  also  advised  that  the  Board 
of  Geographic  Names  unanimously  favors  the 
renaming  of  this  geographic  feature  as  Cape 
Kennedy. 

Stewart  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Resumption  or  Testimont 

Senator  Holland.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
based  on  the  suggestion  made  early  on  the 
day  of  November  27,  1963,  Secretary  Udall  ad- 
vised the  President  that  the  Names  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names  and 
himself  had  evaluated  the  proposal  and  that 
the  Board  unanimously  favored  renaming  of 
the  historical  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  as 
Cape  Kennedy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  empha- 
sizes the  emotion  that  all  felt  at  the  time, 
that  the  Board  could  have  done  little  If  any 
research  on  the  proposal.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  membership  of  the  Board  at 
that  time  was  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Post  Office,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  that  coordination  was  ac- 


complished, and  a  unanimous  position  ex- 
pressed, within  one  day — this  was  a  remark, 
able  feat  unparalleled,  I  am  sure,  in  recent 
history  of  government  operations. 

It  Is  also  most  interesting  to  note  that 
In  the  fall  of  1962,  Just  about  a  year  prior 
to  the  action  of  the  Board  in  renaming  the 
Cajje.  the  town  of  Port  Canaveral  petitioned 
the  Committee  on  Domestic  Geographic 
Names  to  change  its  name  to  Cape  Canaveral, 
and  the  request  was  granted. 

Upon  announcement  of  the  name  change 
from  Canaveral  to  Kennedy,  opposition  was 
Immediate.  To  show  this  opposition,  I  ask 
that  the  following  newspaper  articles  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

1.  Editorial  from  the  Palatka  Daily  News 
of  November  29,  1963,  entitled  "Cape  Ken- 
nedy. No!" 

2.  Article  by  Lora  Sinks  Brett  appearing 
In  the  Palatka  Daily  News  of  December  5, 
1963,  entitled  "Objection  to  Name  Change 
of  Cape  Gathering  Steam." 

3.  Editorial  from  the  Orlando  Evening  Star 
dated  December  9,  1963,  entitled  "So  Cape 
Kennedy  It  Now  Is." 

4.  Article  by  Ed  Seney  appearing  In  the 
December  9,  1963,  issue  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Daily  Sun,  entitled  "A  Cape  by  Any  Name." 

I  ask  that  these  four  articles  of  that  period 
appear  in  my  statement. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  done. 

Cape  Kennedt,  No! 

A  four-century-old  nEone  will  be  no  more 
by  order  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He 
announced  yesterday  that  Cape  Canaveral 
will  henceforth  be  called  Cape  Kennedy  as  a 
tribute  to  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy who  had  given  complete  support  of  the 
Administration  to  the  space  program  of  the 
United  States. 

The  announcement  has  taken  Floridlans 
by  surprise,  and  there  are  some  of  us  who 
disapprove  because  a  place  that  has  appeared 
on  all  Spanish  and  English  maps  of  Florida 
throughout  the  world  since  the  Sixteenth 
Century  will  be  changed — at  the  request  of 
the  late  President's  grieving  widow. 

All  Floridlans  are  In  greatest  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  but  President  Johnson 
should  remember  that  some  acts  in  the  emo- 
tional days  following  death  are  not  always 
the  ones  that  would  take  place  at  another 
time. 

We  disagree  that  Cape  Canaveral  should  be 
changed  in  name  and  we  dislike  Governor 
Farris  Bryant  putting  his  approval  on  the 
change. 

It  is  President  Johnson's  prerogative  to 
change  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  and  we 
do  not  question  this,  but  we  do  question  the 
good  sense  of  his  action.  The  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral  would 
be  Just  as  fitting  a  memorial  and  it  would 
preserve  the  ancient  name  of  Canaveral  on 
the  maps,  almost  the  only  original  name 
remaining  on  the  map  of  North  America. 

This  country  cannot  and  should  not  make 
a  memorial  of  every  street,  bridge,  canal, 
school,  public  building  or  public  project  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  affection  for 
him  shown  in  the  days  following  his  tragic 
death  by  many  of  his  political  foes  will  cur- 
dle and  the  memory  that  should  be  cherished 
with  respect  by  them  for  a  young,  vibrant 
and  far-sighted  President  will  turn  sour. 

Objection  to  Name  Change  of  Cape 
Gathering  Steam 
(By  Lora  Sinks  Britt) 
Objection  to  President  Johnson's  renam- 
ing of  Cape  Canaveral  Cape  Kennedy,  with- 
out  any  previous  public   announcement  of 
his   Intent.    Is   beginning   to   gather   steam. 
The  tiny  City  of  Cape  Canaveral,  south  of 
the  missile  base,  and  the  city  of  Cocoa  have 
approved  resolutions  to  President  Johnson 
and   to   Governor  Farris   Bryant   protesting 
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the  change  in  the  name.  The  Cape  Canaveral 
Council  also  wants  to  know  if  the  President 
had  the  right  to  change  the  name  of  the 

cape. 

Here  in  Palatka,  numerous  readers  have 
called  in  since  Nov.  29  when  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News  protesting  the 
change  in  name,  to  express  hearty  agreement 
with  our  stand.  Most  of  them  have  said  that 
they  think  it  Is  fitting  to  name  new  struc- 
tures and  public  facilities  after  the  late 
President,  and  to  name  the  Space  Center  at 
Canaveral  in  his  honor,  but  they  strongly 
disagree  on  the  re-namlng  of  the  Cape. 

Most  Palatkans,  who  oppose  the  name 
change,  share  one  of  the  same  reasons  that 
the  Cocoa  and  City  of  Canaveral  councils 
give  in  their  petitions  to  the  Governor  and 
to  the  President:  Historical.  For  about  400 
years,  Canaveral  has  appeared  on  all  maps 
and  every  mariner  in  the  world  knows  its 
location.  It  is  the  only  name  that  has  re- 
mained the  same  throughout  all  those  years 
of  changing  Florida  history. 

There  are  others  who  oppose  the  action  as 
being  based  upon  emotion.  They  believe  that 
If  It  had  been  delayed  a  few  months,  the 
renaming  might  not  have  taken  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  say  that  if  it  still  seemed 
the  thing  to  do,  nothing  would  have  been  lost 
by  the  delay. 

Still  others  who  have  called  In  to  express 
disagreement  saying  that  they  view  the  ac- 
tion as  Just  another  example  of  the  Admin- 
istration's high  handedness. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Bryant  told  his  news 
conference  today  that  he  thinks  it  is  all 
right  to  have  changed  the  name.  He  feels 
that  "cane  field,"  the  translation  of  Canav- 
eral, is  no  longer  appropriate.  Perhaps  so, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone,  outside  a  hand- 
ful of  scholars,  even  knew  that  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

I  wish  that  instead  of  Governor  Bryant 
making  a  "me,  too"  reply  to  the  President 
when  he  called  to  ask  what  he  thought  of 
the  idea,  that  he  had  said,  "Let's  think 
about  this  a  little  while."  The  Governor 
really  owed  It  to  his  people  to  give  It  more 
consideration. 


So  Cape  Kennedy  It  Now  Is 

It  looked  for  a  while  last  week  like  the 
new  name  for  the  space  launching  area  In 
Brevard  County  would  have  to  be  Cape  Con- 
fusion. 

The  famous  area  had  been  Cape  Canaveral 
for  about  400  years  which  is  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  United  States  government  has 
been  In  business.  Then  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  announced  that 
the  space  Installation  would  be  named  In 
honor  of  the  martyred  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

While  no  one  had  objected  to  honoring 
the  late  President,  complaints  about  the 
change  of  such  an  old  place  name  started 
seeping  into  the  discussions  and  some  out- 
right objections  from  Brevard  County  were 
forwarded  to  both  Florida's  Governor  Farris 
Bryant  and  to  President  Johnson. 

Governor  Bryant  rechecked  the  situation 
on  Thursday  and  came  up  with  the  Idea  that 
the  land  area  would  remain  Cape  Canaveral 
and  space  Installation  would  be  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  but  this  compromise 
type  conclusion  didn't  last  over  night. 

Word  out  of  Washington  said  it  was  defi- 
nite and  final  that  Cape  Canaveral  would  be 
no  more  and  that  Cape  Kennedy  It  Is  and 
will  continue  to  be.  So  the  map  makers  and 
geographers  went  back  to  their  drawing 
boards  to  make  the  changes  on  the  thou- 
sands of  maps  and  atlases  which  have  car- 
ried the  name  Cape  Canaveral  since  away 
back  In  the  1600s. 

Now  everybody  can  get  back  to  business. 
The  case  Is  closed;  at  least  it  seems  to  be 
closed.  The  world  will  accept  the  new  name 
without  confusion  as  a  fitting  name  for  what 
soon  will  be  the  free  world's  spaceport.  Cape 
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Kennedy,  now  undergoing  a  change  from  a 
missile  launching  complex,  will  blossom  Into 
a  great  and  expanding  spaceport  which  will 
become  more  Important  and  more  famous  as 
the  years  roll  by. 

A  Cape  By   Any  Name 
(By  Ed  Seney) 

On  one  side  we  have  the  memory  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  a  President  most  people  liked  even 
if  they  didn't  agree  with  some  of  his  politi- 
cal policies. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  the  people  of  a 
particular  area  who  Just  don't  see  what  the 
Federal  Government  (aided  and  abetted  by 
Gov.  Farris  Bryant)  has  to  do  with  naming 
or  renaming  their  geographical  area. 

So  now  we  have  a  feud — whether  this  cape 
or  any  cape  shall  be  named  Canaveral  or 
Kennedy. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  debated  Issue  with  two 
sides  so  clearly  defined?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
controversy  in  which  you  could  so  clearly 
see  both  sides? 

No  one  is  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  a 
young  President  whose  life  was  snuffed  out 
by  a  mad  assassin.  I'm  sure  the  people  of 
the  Cape  Canaveral  area — who  are  protesting 
the  name  change — do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
they  don't  or  didn't  think  the  dead  President 
deserved  such  a  memorial. 

During  the  hfissle  over  this  name  change 
over  the  past  week  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
so  brash  as  to  claim  that  the  late  President 
should  not  be  memorialized. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  people  of  the 
Cape  area  have  been  building  their  million- 
dollar  dreams  all  on  the  Canaveral — a  magic 
name  that  means  space  travel,  orbits,  astro- 
nauts, and  an  ultimate  trip  to  the  moon. 

Canaveral  was  a  word  that  meant  space 
travel,  a  word  known  all  over  the  world.  The 
word  means  dollars  and  cents  to  those  people. 

When  Mrs.  Kennedy,  President  Johnson 
and  Gov.  Bryant  decided  to  change  the 
whole  geographic  scheme  of  things  to  honor 
the  late  chief,  they  may  not  have  considered 
the  feelings  of  the  people  who  live  and  work 
in  the  Cape  area.  These  Cape  people  are 
naturally  concerned. 

I  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  name  of  the 
late  President.  I  was  for  Kennedy  all  the  way. 

But  I  still  think  It  is  a  bit  thick  the  way 
the  name  change  was  forced  on  the  people 
of  the  Cape.  The  government  should: 

1.  Rename  only  the  space  complex,  or 

2.  Let  the  people  of  that  county  vote  their 
preference — a  democratic  way  of  doing 
things. 

And  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  one  man 
especially  would  deplore  the  way  the  change 
was  made.  He  would  angrily  denounce  such 
a  method  of  forcing  something  on  people 
when  they  didn't  want  It.  This  man  believed 
In  the  democratic  processes. 

This  man  was  John  F.  Kennedy  himself. 

Resumption  op  Testimony 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
may  or  may  not  know  there  are  many  ac- 
tivities other  than  the  space  activities  that 
have  not  been  renamed.  There  is  a  City  of 
Cape  Canaveral  immediately  adjoining  the 
Cape,  with  a  first-class  post  office  bearing 
that  name.  I  understand  that  something 
above  5,000  people  reside  in  that  city. 

The  Port  of  Canaveral  is  a  joint  Federal- 
State  venture  In  which  the  State  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  Port  District.  In  Federal  and 
State  legislation  concerning  the  port,  the 
name  Port  Canaveral  is  used,  and  the  name 
Port  Canaveral  is  also  used  in  the  bond  issue 
which  raised  the  local  contribution  to  sup- 
ply the  local  share  of  cost  of  the  port's 
development. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  private  busi- 
nesses at  the  Cape  and  at  Cocoa  Beach  which 
contain  the  word  "Canaveral"  in  their  name. 

Since  the  action  was  taken  in  1963,  the 
pressure  from  various  groups  has  been  build- 


ing up,  culminating  In  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida  during  its  regular  session, 
1969,  adopting  a  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  1727  requesting  the  President  to  re- 
store the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to  the  Cape. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  record. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  done. 

S.  Con.  Res.  1727 
A  concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the  his- 
torical  Importance   of   the   ancient    name 
Cape   Canaveral    as    our   most   significant 
landmark  and  requesting  the  restoration  of 
that  name  to  the  geographical  area  of  the 
Cape,   while   retaining   the   name   of   The 
John   F.    Kennedy   Space   Center    for   the 
space  program  facilities 
Wheresis.  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  F.  Kennedy,  closely  Identified 
with   Florida   both   as   distinguished   visitor 
and  in  deep  concern  with  American  hopes  In 
relation  to  outer  space,  was  fittingly  honored 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Executive 
Act  No.  11129,  of  the  29th  of  November  1963, 
by  which  the  facilities  of  the  Launch  Opera- 
tions Center  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space   Administration  and   the  facilities  of 
Station  No.  1  of  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range 
In  Florida  were  given  the  name  of  The  John 
F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  which  name  should 
be  retained,  and 

Whereas,  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  was 
changed  to  Cape  Kennedy  at  President  John- 
son's request  to  the  Board  of  Geographical 
Names  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and 

Whereas,  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  Is  that 
of  the  oldest  known  and  most  continuously 
used  landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic 
Coast,  Us  discovery  accredited  to  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Its  name  recorded  on  many  of  the 
earliest  known  Spanish  and  French  maps 
and  charts  before  any  other,  even  the  Mis- 
Bisslpi  River,  Cape  Hatteras  or  Cape  Cod,  a 
name  in  use  on  maps  and  charts  of  world 
navigation  since  that  time,  and 

Whereas,  our  late  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and 
significance  of  the  great  historic  past  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  untiring  In  his 
efforts  to  make  the  memorials  of  that  past 
living  and  real  to  every  citizen,  would  not,  we 
believe,  have  approved  the  substitution  of 
his  name  for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral,  al- 
though it  was  done  in  all  sincerity  to  honor 
him  in  the  grief  and  shock  of  his  tragic 
death,  and 

Whereas,  a  newspaper  poll  In  Brevard 
County  showed  ninety-three  percent  of  cit- 
izens voting  in  favor  of  restoring  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, and  the  Florida  Historical  Society 
and  the  seven  hundred  member  Missile, 
Range  and  Space  pioneers  and  numerous 
other  bipartisan  organizations  throughout 
the  state  which  reflect  the  sentiment  of  Flor- 
ida citizens  generally  have  endeavored  and 
advocated  the  restoration  of  the  name  Cape 
Canaveral,  now  therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  by 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida,  'he  House 
of  Representatives  Concurring: 

That,  with  profound  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  with  a  continuing  sense  of  sorrow  for 
his  loss  to  us  all,  provided,  however,  that  the 
Honorable  Edward  H.  Kennedy  shall  agree 
to  the  restoration  of  such  name,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  be  requested  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the 
Board  of  Geographical  Names  should  retain 
the  name  of  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center  for  the  space  program  facilities,  and 
restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to  the  Cape 
in  order  that  the  title  of  this  most  ancient 
of  our  own  historical  landmarks  should  be 
recogrnlzed  and  preserved  for  the  honor  of 
this  nation  forever. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  be  submitted   to  the  Honorable 
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RichArd  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
State  i,  and  that  copies  be  forwarded  to  the 
hono  able  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R(  presentatlves  representing  the  State  of 
Florl  ta  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  July  5.  1969. 

I  Tom  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  Do  Hereby  Certify  That  the 
abovi  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  S(  nate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1727, 
adop  ed  by  the  Florida  Legislature.  Regular 
Session  1969,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this 
office 

Gi 
of  t 
Ca 


1  en  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
State  of  Florida  at  Tallahassee,  the 
,  this  the  28th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1969. 
Tom  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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House  Memorial  No.  2219 
A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St£  tes    requesting    that    the    land    mass 
nai  tied  Cape  Kennedy  be  redesignated  as 
Ca]  >e  Canaveral,  Its  historic  name 
Wl  ereas,   the  name  "Cape  Canaveral,"  as 
!d  to  the  land  mass  and  not  the  gov- 
;nt   facility,   has   had   historic   associa- 
or  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  United 
for  several  hundred  years,  and 
Wtjereas,  the  people  of  Florida  applaud  the 
renaming  of  the  United  States  Missile  Test 
in  memory  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
who   was   a   pioneer   In   the   American 
effort,  and 

,.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  Cape 

be  known  by  its  historic  and  familiar 

of  Cape  Canaveral,  now.  therefore.  Be 

by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
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Flarlda: 

Th  It  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
herel  y  requested  to  provide  that  Cape  Ken- 
nedy Florida,  be  again  designated  as  Cape 
Canaveral,  the  historic  name  of  the  Capw. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
mem  >rlal  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  1  Tnlted  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Unlt(  d  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Unit)  d  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  ea  ;h  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  C  ongress  of  the  United  States. 


Resumption  op  Testimont 


Ser  ator 


Holland.  In  addition,  the  Florida 

Historical  Society,  the  Historical  Asso- 

of  Osceola  County,  Inc..  the  Hernando 

Historical    Commission,    the    Peace 

Historical  Society.  Brevard  County  His- 

Soclety,  the  Gilchrist  County  Garden 

the  Margaret  Mitchell  Chapter  and  the 

Benton  Ellis  Chapter.  United  Daugh- 

the  Confederacy,  West  Palm  Beach, 

Numerous  other  groups  and  Individuals, 

the  Association  for  the  Preserva- 

of     Tennessee     Antiquities,     Lookout 

,  Tennessee,  and  others,  have  fully 

the  redesignatlon  of  the  Cape  as 

Canaveral. 

Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  tremen- 

interest    expressed    by    the    people    of 

and  feeling  as  I  do.  and  I  am  sure 

my    colleague.    Senator    Gurney,    has 

feelings,    that     the    historical    sig- 

of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  should 

,  linked  as  It  is  to  our  Spanish 

and  to  our  earliest  Spanish  dls- 

,  explorers,  and  settlers,  and  further 

fully  that  our  beloved  late  Presl- 

would  wish  to  perpetuate  our  historical 

I  Introduced  S.J.  Res.   133  for 

Gurney  and  myself. 

Chairman,  since   the  introduction  of 

resolution,  there  have  been  many,  many 

and  articles  written  in  support  of 

i^me  change  back  to  Cape  Canaveral. 

of  the  editorials  or  articles  are  from 

our  State.  However,  it  is  easy  to  un- 

the   interest   expressed   by   out-of- 

newspapers,  for  I  am  sure  they  realize 

f  an  historical  Cape  such  as  Canaveral, 

the  oldest  known  and  continuously 
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used  landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic 
Coast,  whose  name  Is  recorded  on  maps  even 
before  that  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Cape 
Hatteras,  or  Cape  Cod,  can  have  Its  name 
changed  in  one  day.  then  no  historic  name, 
including  those  such  as  Jamestown.  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Cape  Cod,  and  many  others, 
can  be  assured  of  perpetuity. 

To  show  the  desire  of  the  Florida  people 
to  return  the  name  Canaveral  to  the  Cape, 
I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record 
the  following  16  editorials  and  articles  from 
Florida  papers,  which  I  have  selected  as  be- 
ing representative  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  reading  any  of 
those,  I  read  the  list. 

Article  by  Ralph  Sumner  appearing  in  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  May  29.  1969,  entitled  "Move 
To  Return  Canaveral  Name  to  Cape  Sup- 
ported." 

Editorial  appearing  in  the  Cocoa  Tribune, 
June  27.  1969.  entitled  "Brevard  Spoke  Up; 
Washington  Heard." 

Editorial  appearing  In  Today,  which  is 
published  near  the  Cape  in  Brevard  County, 
under  date  of  June  28,  1969.  entitled  "Restore 
Canaveral." 

Editorial  appearing  in  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  under  date  of  July  1,  1969.  entitled 
"Let's  Restore   the   Name." 

Article  by  George  Gardner  appearing  in  the 
Star  Advocate  under  date  of  July  11,  1969, 
entitled  "Historic  Battle  On  To  Rename 
Cape." 

Article  by  S.  L.  Frlsble,  IV,  appearing  in 
the  Polk  Democrat  under  date  of  July  14, 
1969,  entitled  "It  Should  Be  Canaveral." 

Editorial  appearing  in  t'.\e  Ocala  Star-Ban- 
ner, under  date  of  July  17,  1969,  entitled  "It 
Should  Be  Canaveral." 

Editorial  appearing  in  the  Eustis  Lake  Re- 
gion Neics  under  date  of  July  24.  1969.  en- 
titled "Let  It  Be  Cape  Canaveral." 

Editorial  appearing  In  the  Winter  Haven 
Daily  News  under  date  of  July  25,  1969,  en- 
titled "Cape  Canaveral." 

Article  by  Relnhold  Rogers,  Jr..  appearing 
in  the  Clearwater  Sun  under  date  of  August 
3.  1969,  entitled  "Movement  Grows  for 
Changing  Cape  Name  Back  to  Canaveral." 

Editorial  appearing  in  The  Melbourne  Sun- 
day Times  under  date  of  August  10,  1969.  en- 
titled "Want  It  to  be  Cape  Canaveral? — Say 
So!" 

Editorial  appearing  In  the  Palatka  Daily 
New  under  date  of  August  20,  1969,  entitled 
"Rename  the  Cape." 

Editorial  appearing  in  the  Winter  Garden 
Times  under  date  of  August  21,  1969,  entitled 
"Cape  Canaveral." 

Column  by  Helen  Coble,  entitled  "Court- 
house Comments"  appearing  in  the  Deland 
Sun  Nbks  under  date  of  August  24,  1969. 

Article  by  Bruce  Dudley  appearing  in  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  under  date  of  September 
14,  1969,  entitled,  "Cape's  Old  Name  Near?" 

Article  by  Hampton  Dunn  appearing  In  the 
September.  1969.  Issue  of  Florida  Trend  Maga- 
zine, entitled  "Restore  'Canaveral'  to  Cape. 
Citizens  ask." 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  very  candid  with  the 
committee.  I  must  say  that  after  all  the 
search  that  I  could  make.  I  found  only  one 
editorial  opposed  to  the  change,  and  that 
was  an  editorial  in  the  small  paper  published 
at  the  village  of  Sebastian.  Florida,  and  I 
can  produce  that  for  the  committee  If  the 
committee  wants  it.  That  is  the  only  one 
that  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  they 
may  be  placed  In  the  record. 

[From  the  Tampa  Tribune.  May  29.  1969) 
Move   To   RrruKN    Canatebal   Name   to 
Cape  Supported 
(By  Ralph  Sumner) 
Fort  Meade. — The  Peace  River  Valley  His- 
torical Society  has  Joined  a  growing  number 
of    similar    organizations    urging    President 


Richard  M.  Nixon  to  order  the  changing  of 
the  name  of  Cape  Kennedy  back  to  its  an- 
clent  name  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

By  unanimous  vote  Tuesday  night,  the 
society  instructed  Col.  Read  B.  Harding!  sec- 
retary, to  take  the  action  necessary  to  accom- 
plish that  goal. 

Said  the  historical  society's  resolution  in 
part: 

.  with  profound  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  with  a  continuing  sense  of  sorrow 
for  his  loss  to  all  of  us,  that  President 
of  the  United  States.  Richard  Nixon,  be 
requested  to  advise  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  the  Board  of  Geographical  Names  should 
change  the  name  Cape  Kennedy  to  that  of 
Cape  Canaveral  in  order  that  the  title  of  this 
most  ancient  of  our  historical  landmarks 
should  be  restored  and  preserved  for  the 
honor  of  this  nation  forever." 

Col.  Harding,  who  made  the  successful  mo- 
tion, emphasized  that  the  society  wants  the 
name  of  the  United  States  space  center  to 
remain  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
in  honor  of  the  late  President. 

Explained  the  society  by  resolution  in  part: 

".  .  .  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  John  F.  Kennedy  closely  identified 
with  Florida  both  as  distinguished  visitor 
and  deeply  concerned  with  American  hopes 
in  relation  to  outer  space  was  fittingly  hon- 
ored by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  exec- 
utive act  ...  by  which  the  name  of  the 
facilities  of  the  launch  operations  center  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  facilities  of  Station  No.  1 
of  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  in  Florida  was 
changed  to  Cape  Kennedy  at  Space  Center. 

The  society  noted  that  the  name  Cape 
Canaveral  was  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy  at 
President  Johnson's  request  to  the  Board  of 
Geographical  Names  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

"The  name  Cape  Canaveral  is  that  of  the 
oldest  known  and  most  continuously  used 
landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic  coast,  its 
discovery  accredited  to  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its 
name  recorded  on  many  of  the  earliest  known 
Spanish  and  French  maps  and  charts  be- 
fore any  other,  even  Cape  Cod.  and  In  use 
on  maps  and  charts  of  world  navigation 
from  that  time  to  1963  .  .  ."  the  society  res- 
olution noted. 

The  society  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
late  President  Kennedy  "would  not.  we  be- 
lieve, have  approved  the  substitution  of  his 
name  for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral,  although 
it  was  done  In  all  sincerity  to  honor  him  in 
the  grief  and  shock  of  his  tragic  death." 

Col.  Harding  said  other  organizations  that 
have  taken  similar  action  Include  Palm 
Beach  County  Historical  Society,  the  Palm 
Beach  County  Genealogical  Society,  the  His- 
torical Association  of  Southern  Florida,  the 
Dade  County  Historical  Board,  the  Florida 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs. 

(From   the  Cocoa    (Fla.)    Tribune 
June   27,    1969 1 

Brevard  Spoke  Up;   Washington  Heard 

Brevard  residents,  along  with  friends  else- 
where In  the  nation,  told  their  state  and 
federal  representatives  through  the  Evening 
Tribune  public  service  project  they  wanted 
Cape  Kennedy  renamed  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  Florida  Legislature,  sparked  by  Sen. 
Beth  Johnson,  R-Cocoa  Beach,  then  went  on 
record  as  wanting  the  Cape  geographical 
area's  name  changed  to  Canaveral. 

US.  Sen.  Spessard  L.  Holland.  D-Fla..  is 
now  preparing  legislation  to  seek  the  name 
change. 

Sen.  Holland  is  working  with  U.S.  Sen.  Ed- 
ward J.  Gurney.  R-Fla.,  and  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  D-Mass..  on  the  bill  which  would 
undo  President  Johnson's  administrative  or- 
der to  name  the  local  area  in  honor  of  the 
slain  President  Kennedy. 
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U.S.  Rep.  Lou  Frey,  R-Pla.,  Is  also  active 
m  this  Washington  move  to  return  the  Cape 
Canaveral  name. 

We  believe  this  Is  democracy  In  action. 
Here  is  proof  that  the  people  can  speak  and 
still  be  heard  in  Tallahassee  and  Washing- 
ton. 

It  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
reflect  a  bit  on  this  current  lesson  in  de- 
mocracy. 

For  some  years,  Brevardlans  talked  among 
themselves  about  the  manner  in  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  removed  the  historical  Canav- 
eral name.  Our  residents  weren't  only  upset 
because  the  President  did  not  first  consult 
them,  but  they  were  also  hurt  over  losing 
a  name  that  was  in  use  for  over  400  years. 

The  Tribune  decided  early  this  year  that 
the  issue  should  be  brought  to  a  head.  Talk 
among  Brevardlans  had  been  going  on  long 
enough. 

We  started  the  What's  Your  Opinion?  poll 
to  get  a  true  sample  of  exactly  how  the  peo- 
ple here  felt  about  the  Cape  name.  The  sev- 
eral thousand  poll  coupons  readers  clipped 
from  The  Tribune  showed  over  92  per  cent 
wanted  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  restored. 

The.se  newspaper  opinion  coupons  and 
stories  were  sent  to  Sens.  Holland  and  Gur- 
ney and  Rep.  Frey. 

Meanwhile,  support  for  returning  the  Cape 
Canaveral  name  came  from  other  groups. 
The  Missile,  Space  and  Range  Pioneers,  Inc., 
took  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  Canaveral. 

The  latest  backing  for  putting  Canaveral 
back  Into  the  name  came  earlier  this  month 
from  the  Brevard  County  Historical  Commis- 
sion and  the  Florida  Historical  Society,  who 
sent  a  Joint  resolution  to  President  Nixon. 

Although  the  effort  has  not  yet  reached  a 
successful  conclusion,  there  is  still  consid- 
erable hope  that  It  will  one  day  be  Cape  Ca- 
naveral and  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
to  make  everyone  happy. 

Despite  the  hurdles  still  to  be  jumped.  It 
should  give  every  one  of  us  a  good  feeling  to 
know  that  the  wants  of  the  people  In  Bre- 
vard are  noticed  In  Washington  and  Talla- 
hassee by  our  representatives.  And  that  these 
officials  will  try  hard  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  people  electing  them. 

[From  the  Cocoa  Today,  June  28,  1969] 
Restore  Canaveral 

TODAY  fully  supports  the  efforts  of  the 
Brevard  County  Historical  Society,  the 
Florida  Historical  Society,  Brevard's  State 
Sen.  Beth  Johnson,  the  Florida  Legislature 
and  U.S.  Sen.  Spessard  Holland  to  restore  the 
name  Canaveral  to  our  cape. 

The  name  was  changed  a  few  days  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
became  only  one  of  hundreds  of  name 
changes  that  expressed  the  nation's  grief  and 
reverence  for  the  late  chief  executive. 

But  sorrow  has  its  limits,  and  so  do  me- 
morials. 

John  F.  Kennedy  is  sufficiently  honored 
In  Brevard  County  by  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  and  other  public  and  private  facilities 
that  bear  his  name. 

Removing  his  name  from  an  historical 
landmark,  that  centuries  before  bore  another 
name  Is  no  dishonor,  nor  is  It  Intended  as 
such  by  those  who  seek  to  restore  the  name 
of  Cape  Canaveral. 

We  agree  with  the  resolution  adopted  June 
9  by  the  Florida  Historical  Society; 

"Our  late  president  .  .  .  deeply  aware  of 
the  profound  value  and  significance  of  the 
great  historic  past  of  the  U.S.A.,  untiring  In 
his  efforts  to  make  the  memorials  of  the  past 
living  and  real  to  every  citizen,  would  not, 
we  believe,  have  approved  the  substitution  of 
his  name  for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral,  al- 
though It  was  done  In  all  sincerity  to  honor 
him  in  the  grief  and  shock  of  his  tragic 
death." 

The  restoration  of  Canaveral  is  appropri- 
ate, the  historical  society  points  out,  because 
It  is  the  "oldest  known  and  most  continuous- 


ly used  landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic 
coast;  its  discovery  accredited  to  Ponce  de 
Leon,  its  name  recorded  on  many  of  the 
earliest  known  Spanish  and  French  maps 
and  charts  before  any  other,  even  Cape 
Cod  .  .  ." 

It  is  attlng  for  the  nation's  space  center 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  President  who  es- 
tablished the  goal  of  putting  Americans  on 
the  moon  In  this  decade,  a  goal  that  shortly 
will  be  achieved. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  a  landmark  of  great 
historical  significance  be  allowed  to  keep  its 
original  name. 

[From  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  July  1, 

1969] 

Let's  Restore  the  Name 

When  President  Johnson  changed  the 
name  of  the  space  facilities  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, by  executive  order,  to  honor  John  F. 
Kennedy,  it  appeared  to  be  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  the  late  President. 

But  many  felt  It  Improper  to  change  also 
the  historic  name  of  the  cape  to  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Now  there  is  a  strong  movement  to  get 
the  old  name  of  the  geographical  area  re- 
stored. It  is  movement  that  has  merit. 

When  a  newspaper  poll  was  conducted  in 
Brevard  County,  some  93  per  cent  of  those 
participating  were  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
tion. In  addition,  a  number  of  historical 
groups,  Including  the  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety, have  passed  resolutions  asking  that 
the  old  name  be  retained. 

In  its  spring  session,  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture approved  a  concurrent  resolution  ask- 
ing President  Nixon  to  change  the  name 
back  to  Canaveral  while  continuing  to 
honor  the  late  President  by  retaining  the 
name  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
for  the  space  program  facilities  there. 

This  request  is  fair  and  reasonable  and 
ought  to  be  honored.  The  history  contained 
in  the  name  Canaveral  shouldn't  be  lost.  It 
should  continue  to  be  recognized  as  a  sig- 
nificant landmark. 

The  legislative  resolution  provides  the  old 
name  should  not  be  restored  without  the 
consent  of  the  late  F>resident's  brother.  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  This  is  a  courtesy  to 
the  Kennedy  family  that  reveals  an  under- 
lying  concern  for   the  family's   feelings. 

There  Is  a  good  chance  Senator  Kennedy 
will  be  impressed  with  the  desire  of  so  many 
people  and  will  consent  to  the  restoration, 
fuUy  realizing  the  memory  of  his  brother  will 
continue  to  be  honored  through  the  space 
center. 

The  name  Cape  Canaveral  is  that  of  the 
oldest  known  and  most  continuously  used 
landmark  on  Florida's  Atlantic  Coast.  Its 
discovery  Is  credited  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and 
it  is  recorded  on  the  earliest  known  Spanish 
and  French  maps. 

Canaveral  was  on  navigation  charts  even 
before  the  Mississippi  River,  Cape  Hatteras 
or  Cape  Cod.  It  ought  to  be  given  back  its 
rightful  place  on  the  maps. 

[  FYom  the  Star  Advocate,  Titusville, 

July  11,  1969) 

Historic  Battle  On  To  Rename  Cape 

(By  George  Gardner) 

An  historic  battle  is  being  waged  In  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  America's  great- 
est space  age  achievement. 

Sandwiched  In  with  news  information  and 
public  relations  reports  about  Eagle  and  Col- 
umbia (Apollo  II  code  names  for  the  Lunar 
and  Command  Modules),  torques  and  first 
steps  and  lunar  trajectories,  is  a  flier  pro- 
duced by  the  Brevard  County  Historical  Com- 
mission. 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that,  with 
profound  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
the  Board  of  Geographical  Names  should 
change  the  name  'Cape  Kennedy'  to  that  of 
'Cape  Canaveral'  in  order  that  the  title  of 


this  most  ancient  of  our  historical  landmarks 
should  be  restored  and  preserved  for  the 
honor  of  this  nation  forever  .  .  ." 

The  resolution,  passed  In  May  by  the  Flor- 
ida Historical  Society  and  in  June  by  the 
Brevard  County  Historical  Commission,  this 
prelaunch  week  became  part  of  a  flier  aimed 
at  capturing  the  attention  of  the  world's 
press  and  VIP's. 

"Rename  Canaveral"  includes  four  news- 
paper clipping  reproductions  showing  both 
support  for  the  ctiange  and  a  portion  of  the 
historical  commissions'  struggle. 

Mrs.  Claire  Ewertz,  TilusviUe  member  of 
the  county  historical  commission,  began 
distribution  of  some  of  the  3.000  fliers  Thurs- 
day, placing  a  bundle  at  the  museum  show- 
case in  the  county  courthouse  lobby. 

"The  hardest  part  is  to  make  people  un- 
derstand why  we  want  the  name  changed 
back,"  Mrs.  Ewertz  said,  "To  show  the  his- 
torical significance  of  a  Cape  known  as  Cana- 
veral since  1513,  without  showing  disrespect 
for  the  late  president  or  the  area  making  to- 
day's history." 

Support  for  the  name  change  is  as  timely 
as  the  commission's  effort.  Florida's  U.S. 
Senators  Spessard  L.  Holland  and  Edward 
J.  Gurney  Thursday  introduced  a  resolution 
to  return  the  name  "Canaveral"  while  re- 
taining the  memory  of  the  slain  president  in 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  actual  site  of  the 
Apollo  1  Saturn  5  mission  launches. 

And  the  Brevard  County  Commission  has 
apparently  never  yielded  its  sur^X)rt  of  the 
name  "Cape  Canaveral."  The  bottom  of  its 
official  letterhead  stationery  has  the  epi- 
thet. "Home  of  Cape  Canaveral." 

Supporting  the  U.S.  Senate  proposal.  Sen- 
ator Holland  called  the  original  name 
change  to  "Cape  Kennedy"  after  the  presi- 
dent's assassination  "lU-advlsed." 

"Understandably,"  said  the  senator,  "dur- 
ing our  period  of  mourning  some  things  were 
done  without  our  properly  thinking  through 
the  actions  taken." 

Pleading  for  a  return  to  the  400-year-old 
Cape  name.  Holland  said,  "It's  what  the 
people  of  Florida  want,  as  expressed  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Florida  Legislature." 

I  Prom  the  I^)lk  County  Democrat, 

July  14,  19691 

It  Should  Be  Canaveral 

(By  S.  L.  Frlsble,  IV) 

In  an  ever-so-carefuUy-worded  press  re- 
lease, Senators  Holland  and  Gurney  have 
announced  that  they  are  asking  the  Congess 
to  restore  the  original  name  to  Cape  Canav- 
eral. 

Their  resolution  provides  that  the  space 
center  located  at  the  Cape  continue  to  be 
named  for  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Their  proposal  is  an  ideal  solution  to  one 
of  Florida's  least  important  but  more  vexing 
problems. 

In  the  wave  of  national  grief  which  fol- 
lowed President  Kennedy's  assassination. 
Cape  Canaveral,  Florida's  contribution  to 
scientific  advance,  was  re-named  to  honor 
the  late  President. 

There  are  at  least  three  versions  of  how 
the  name  change  came  about:  (1)  Governor 
Bryant,  acting  without  consulting  either  the 
Legislature  or  the  people  of  the  area,  offered 
to  change  the  name;  or  (2)  President  John- 
son asked  Governor  Bryant  to  change  the 
name,  and  the  Governor  agreed;  or  (3)  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  asked  President  Johnson  to 
ask  Governor  Bryant  to  change  the  name 
which  he  did  and  he  did. 

In  any  event,  the  Cape  was  re-named, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  a  great  many 
Floridians.  Despite  their  grief  at  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy — doubtless  one  of  the 
most  personable  men  ever  to  hold  the  Job — 
the  people  of  this  state  were  far  from  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's political  policies. 
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At  the  time  the  name  was  changed,  It 
was  unthinkable  that  Floridlans  appear  so 
heart  ess  as  to  demand  that  the  action  be 
resclrded.  The  city  of  Cape  Canaveral — not 
to  be  confused  with  the  nearby  geographical 
land  pnass  which  had  borne  the  same  name — 
refused  to  change  Us  name.  Many 
quietly  continued  to  call  the  Cape 
familiar  name. 

that   the   nation's   grief   has  passed, 

by  the  passage  of  time  and  the  dlssipa- 

>f  Jaickle's  lovable  mystique   with   the 

public,  the  time  Is  right  for  the 

of  the  original  name. 

was  recognized   shortly   after   the  Ca- 

name  change,  the  rush  to  re-name 

lands    and    facilities    after   the    late 

served    to    cheapen,    rather    than 

the  name  of  the  assassin's  victim. 

Canaveral — the    land    feature,    that 

on  maps  and  charts  of  world 

Ig^tors  well  over  400  years  ago.  That  is 

that  even  the  states  of  the  nation 

make. 

;ontfast,  the  space  facility  on  that  land 

exciting   adven';ure — a   link  with   the 

that  scarcely  could  have  been  Imag- 

t  the  time  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  birth. 

a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  whose  per- 
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n  ime. 
Coi  igress  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
restoi  Ing  the  historic  name  to  Cape  Ca- 
navei  \\  and  retaining  the  Kennedy  name  at 
the  s]  ace  center  where  history  is  being  made. 

[Prori  the  Ocala  Star-Banner,  July  17.  1969] 
It  Should  Be  Canaveral 
As 
towat^l 
the 
name 
lantic 
ment im 

Ear  Her  this  year  the  Plorida  Legislature, 

the   backing  of   the  Plorida   Historical 

,    called   on   Congress   and   President 

to   change   the   name  back   to   Cape 


with 
Soci< 
Nixor 
Cana  'eral 

Rec  ently.  Sens.  Spessard  Holland  and  Ed 
Gum  ;y  Introduced  a  resolution  to  restore 
the  n  une  of  Cape  Canaveral  and  retain  the 
name  of  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The 
cape  s  enriched  in  history.  In  fact,  it  is  one 
of  ti  e  oldest  landmarks  In  the  Western 
heml  phere,  Ponce  de  Leon  having  discovered 
it  mo  -e  than  400  years  ago. 

Cai  averal  was  a  name  familiar  to  many 
perso  IS  long  before  it  was  selected  as  site  of 
Ration's  great  moonport.  Those  who  live 
Immediate   area  strongly  prefer  the 
Canaveral  name  to  that  of  Cape  Ken- 


te 


this 
in  t 
Cape 
nedy. 

It 
made 
then 
It  apbarently 


^  7111  be  recalled  the  change  In  name  was 
shortly  after  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  And  while 
was  done  on  the  spur  of  the 
momtnt,  it  did  at  the  time  seem  appropriate, 
altho  jgh  even  then  there  was  considerable 
ppoi  Itlon  to  the  switch. 

ing  the  period  of  mourning  following 
'ateful  day  in  Dallas  many  things  were 
spontaneously  without  a  proper  think- 
tprough  of  the  actions  taken.  Changing 
ancient  and   historic  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral   was   one   of   them.   Historic   sites 
shoul  1  not  be  affected  by  current  events  to 
e  ctent  of  changing  names. 
Cei  talnly  there  is  nothing  in  the  movement 
the  name  of  the  Cape  to  Canaveral 
should   be   considered   as  disrespectful 
towai  d  the  late  President. 

'  ast  majority  of  Plorldians.  and  we  are 

confl  lent  most  of  our  citizens  throughout 

1  ind,  favor  the  designation  of  the  John 

Kennedy   Space   Center  as  a  fitting  and 

memorial  to  a  President  whose  fore- 

and  inspired  leadership  did  so  much  to 

enable  this  nation  to  reach  the  point  where 

it  tcM}ay  has  men  on  their  way  to  the  moon. 


res  tore 


rg 


Hopefully  the  Kennedy  family  wUl  recog- 
nize the  desire  of  Floridlans  as  well  as  the 
propriety  of  restoring  the  name  Cape  Canav- 
eral to  history  books  and  maps. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  during  his  aborted  career 
in  public  office,  succeeded  in  writing  a  place 
for  himself  In  history.  His  achievements  and 
the  devotion  millions  of  Americans  had  for 
him  are  such  that  he  long  will  be  remembered 
without  It  being  necessary  to  have  a  cape 
named  for  him. 

[Prom    the    Eustls    Lake    Region    News. 

July  24,  19691 

Let  it  be  Cape  Canaveral 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  name  "Cape  Canaveral" 
to  the  historic  Plorida  Atlantic  Coast  land- 
mark which  was  designated  "Cape  Kennedy" 
in  November  1963  In  honor  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by  Senators 
Spessard  Holland  and  Edward  Ourney,  has 
the  support  of  the  Plorida  State  Legislature. 

The  name  Cape  Canaveral  is  one  of  the 
olde.^t  known  and  most  continuously  used 
place  names  on  the  American  Atlantic  Coast. 
The  discovery  of  this  landmark  is  accredited 
to  Ponce  de  Leon  and  its  name  is  recorded  on 
many  of  the  earliest  known  Spanish  and 
French  maps  and  charts  before  even  Cape 
Cod,  Cape  Hatteras  and  Jamestown  bore 
their  proud  names.  It  was  in  use  on  maps 
and  charts  of  world  navigators  more  than 
400  years  ago. 

This  change  in  no  way  disturbs  the  present 
name  of  the  United  States  space  installation 
at  the  Cape.  This  was  named  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  in  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  residents  of  Plorida  are 
glad  the  late  President  was  honored  in  this 
way. 

However,  the  geographical  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  western 
hemisphere  and  the  people  of  Plorida  wish 
this  ancient  name  preserved. 

[Prom  the  Winter  Haven  Dally  News-Chief, 

July  25,  1969) 

Cape    Canaveral 

We  never  were  for  the  change  of  the 
geographic  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape 
Kennedy  and  now  four  of  our  elected  officials 
have  entered  bills  In  the  Congress  to  rectify 
that  situation.  Senators  Ed  Gurney  and  Spes- 
sard Holland  put  their  bill  in  the  Senate 
last  month.  On  Wednesday  Representative 
Louis  Prey  Jr.  and  William  V.  Chappell  Jr. 
entered  a  similar  bill  in  the  House. 

Practically  from  the  first  moment  when 
the  name  of  the  Cape  was  changed  there  has 
been  opposition  to  it.  This  desire  to  see  the 
original  name  used  once  again  came  to  a 
heari  in  the  last  session  of  our  state  legis- 
lature when  a  bill  was  unanimously  approved 
calling  for  the  geographic  change.  The  new- 
ly-entered bills  in  Washington  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  name  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center;  It  would  remain  the 
same. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  people  have  been 
trying  to  get  it  changed  back  is  that  that 
name  was  tagged  on  to  the  Cape  by  none 
other  than  Ponce  De  Leon,  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer. In  1564  a  Spanish  map  carried  the 
name  as  Cape  Canaveral  and  it  was  that  way 
for  399  years  until  the  Kennedy  change. 
This  Is  just  one  of  those  things  that  occur- 
red In  the  heat  of  the  moment;  now  is  the 
time  to  rectify  that  error. 

[From    the    Clearwater   Sun,    Aug.    3,    1969] 

Movement  Grows  for  Chancing  Cape  Name 

Back  to  Canaveral 

(By  Relnhold   Rogers,  Jr.) 

Last   week   In   this   space   we   commended 

the    growing    movement    by    many    Florida 

citizens    to   have    the    ancient    geographical 

name    of    Cape    Canaveral    reinstated,    with 


the  space  center  located  there  to  keep  the 
honored  name  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Our  two  Florida  senators,  veteran  Spes- 
sard L.  Holland  and  the  junior  senator. 
Edward  Gurney,  have,  as  we  pointed  out, 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133' 
which  would  restore  the  Canaveral  name 
through  the  medium  of  congressional  action. 
Such  action  would,  as  should  be  recognized, 
save  possible  embarrassment  to  President 
Richard  Nixon,  as  he  would  not  have  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  ordered  the  double- 
barrel   name  change   in   1963. 

Since  last  week's  editorial  here  appeared, 
reaction  has  been  both  strong  and  complete- 
ly favorable.  We  urged  our  readers  to  write 
to  the  two  senators  in  Washington,  and  to 
our  own  Pinellas  congressman,  William  C. 
Cramer,  and  give  support  to  the  movement 
to  restore  the  geographical  name  to  the  cape 
Itself.  The  space  center  with  Its  huge  lay- 
out, would,  of  course,  keep  forever  the  great 
Kennedy    name. 

MOVE    APPLAUDED 

We  have  received  telephone  calls  from  a 
number  of  people  in  this  area  applauding 
the  new  move,  and  In  a  letter  from  Circuit 
Court  Judge  James  R.  Knott  of  the  Fifteenth 
Judicial  Circuit  at  West  Palm  Beach,  a 
former  president  of  the  Florida  Historical 
Society,  news  that  copies  of  last  week's 
editorial  here  have  been  sent  to  Senator 
Holland  and  several  others  Interested  In  the 
name  change. 

Judge  Knott,  as  a  Florldlan  and  as  a  Flor- 
ida historian,  is  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
state  In  supporting  the  congressional  action 
Initiated  by  the  two  senators  In  Washington. 

Several  members  of  the  Pinellas  County 
Historical  Commission,  which  Is  part  of  the 
official  county  government,  have  indicated 
they  too  favor  the  restoration,  and  the  com- 
mission Is  expected  to  take  formal  action  at 
Its   meeting  later  this   month. 

Also,  we  have  been  informed  that  Sen. 
Holland  has  talked  personally  with  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  about  the  proposal  to  keep 
the  geographical  name,  and  that  Kennedy 
and  the  family  would  make  no  objection, 
since  the  space  center  itself  would  continue 
to  be  known  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
center  in  honor  of  his  brother. 
retention  urged 

Here  at  home  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Kail  is  Sr., 
of  Dunedln,  has  provided  us  with  particu- 
larly Interesting  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  November,  1963  she  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Florida's  Gov.  Farris  Bryant, 
Senators  Holland  and  George  Smathers  and 
Congressman  Cramer,  urging  that  the  Ca- 
naveral name  be  retained  for  the  cape  and 
the  Kennedy  designation  apply  only  to  the 
space  center. 

Mrs.  KalUs  fecelved  replies  from  everyone 
except  President  Johnson. 

Gov.  Bryant  wrote  that  "As  a  native  of 
Plorida  I  love  our  history  and  honor  the 
cultures  which  have  been  a  part  of  It.  As  a 
citizen  of  Florida  I  am  glad,  too,  for  the 
greatness  that  has  come  to  her  in  this  gen- 
eration. Hundreds  of  years  ago  It  was  ap- 
propriate that  the  cape  be  named  for  a  sugar 
cane  field.  That,  I  assume,  is  what  it  was. 
Today  the  millions  who  come  to  Florida  find 
a  new  frontier  of  the  mind.  In  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  man,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy symbolized  that  frontier.  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  call  it  Cape  Kennedy." 

The  governor  ended  his  two-page  letter  by 
quoting  Shakespeare's  lines  about  "What's  in 
a  name  .  .  ." 

Sen.  Holland  explained  that  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Domestic  Geographic  Names 
Committee  prior  to  Its  meeting  on  Dec.  10. 
1963,  the  many  comments  he  had  received 
from  the  people  of  Florida,  but  that  he  un- 
derstood the  committee  considered  the  de- 
cision made  on  Nov.  27  and  announced  by  the 
President  on  Nov.  28  to  be  final.  The  mem- 
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bers  had  been  polled  by  telephone  earlier  and 
had  approved  the  President's  suggestion  on 
the  name  change,  Holland  explained. 

STEPS   DESCEIBEO 

Sen.  Smathers  also  described  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  change,  pointing  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  approved 
the  action  of  the  committee,  and  that  "no  ap- 
proval of  congress  Is  necessary," 

The  letter  from  Congressman  Cramer,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  member  of  the 
opposing  political  party,  was  more  outspoken 
In  his  reaction  to  the  name  change  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Cramer  wrote  that  he  had  "raised  pub- 
licly" the  question  as  to  "whether  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  power  to  change  the  name  of 
an  area  which  the  federal  government  does 
not  own,  there  being  some  non-governmental 
property  on  Cape  Canaveral." 

The  letter  also  stated  that  the  congressman 
bad  questioned  the  propriety  of  renaming  an 
historical  site.  "It  appears,"  the  letter  said, 
"that  considerable  opposition  Is  being  raised 
to  this  phase  of  the  proposal." 

It  is  good,  we  say  again,  to  see  that  the 
"considerable  opposition '  of  1963  is  finally 
piling  up  and  that  It  has  high  hopes  of  prov- 
ing successful.  And  once  more  we  say,  let  the 
people  at  Washington  know  your  feelings. 

[From  the  Melbourne  Sunday  Times, 

Aug.  10,  1969] 

Want  It  To  Be  Cape  Canaveral? — Say  So! 

All  Florida  residents  should  join  In  sup- 
porting the  resolution  now  before  Congress 
which  would  restore  the  name  Cape  Canav- 
eral to  the  Sunshine  State's  oldest  landmark. 

This  proposal  was  aired  in  the  final  days 
of  the  '69  session  of  Florida  state  legislature 
and  now  Is  before  the  United  States  Congress. 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  Florida  Historical 
Society  and  according  to  newspaper  polls 
is  favored  by  93  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
live  and  work   In   this   county. 

Which  means  if  it  came  to  referendum, 
it  would  be  restored  as  Cape  Canaveral. 

But  if  voter  apathy  Is  a  problem  in  this 
nation,  how  about  communication  gaps? 

Since  we  won't  be  voting  but  our  Congress- 
men win.  why  not  a  concerted  effort  to  con- 
tact U.S.  Sen.  Spessard  Holltuid,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Edward  J.  Gurney,  Congressman  Lou 
Prey  Jr,  and  Congressman  William  v.  Chap- 
pell. 

Senate  or  House  Office  Building  should  be 
sufficient  address  to  Insure  delivery  of  writ- 
ten communications. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Circuit  Judge  James  R. 
Knott,  Palm  Beach,  president  of  the  Florida 
Historical  Society,  for  the  following  contri- 
bution for  our  editorial  comment  colimin: 

Ponce  de  Leon  Is  credited  with  naming 
the  cape  in  1513,  the  year  in  which  he  dis- 
covered and  named  Plorida,  and  tha  name 
Canaveral  has  Identified  this  cape  since 
that  time  on  maps  and  nautical  charts 
throughout  the  world. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  Space  Center  for  our  late  respected  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  whose  tragic  death  shocked 
the  nation.  But  to  destroy  the  historical  as- 
sociations attached  to  the  name  Cape  Canav- 
eral, the  oldest  known  landmark  on  the 
American  Atlantic  coast,  is  to  play  havoc 
with  historical  continuity.  The  same  princi- 
ple would  be  involved  In  changing  the  name 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  of  more 
recent   origin. 

Our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our  country, 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  me- 
morials of  that  past  living  and  real  to  every 
citizen.  Is  It  consistent  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  approved  the  substitution  of  his 
nanie  for  that  of  Cape  Canaveral? 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress would  retain   the  name  of  the   John 


P.  Kennedy  Space  Center  for  the  missile  fa- 
cilities and  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral 
to  the  geographic  area  of  the  cape,  so  that 
the  title  of  this  most  ancient  of  our  his- 
toric landmarks  would  be  recognized  and 
preserved. 
Let  Washington  hear  from  you. 

[From  the  Palatka  DaUy  News.  Aug.  20.  1969) 
Rename  the  Capk 

Emotion  sometimes  puts  a  hammerlock  on 
judgment  and  a  decision  Is  made  which  Is 
regretted  as  time  skips  along. 

We  believe  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
was  the  almost  hysterical  race  to  change 
long-standing  names  of  places  and  things  to 
Kennedy  after  the  popular  president  was 
shot  down  In  Dallas. 

Cape  Canaveral  was  included  on  the  honor 
list  and  became  Cape  Kennedy  not  too  long 
after  the  tragedy.  This  was  very  likely  the 
most  prominent  case  of  name-swapping  In 
view  of  the  Cape's  role  In  man's  march  to- 
ward the  stars. 

Now  there  are  second  thoughts  and  a  cam- 
paign Is  underway  to  restore  the  designation 
of  Cape  Canaveral  to  its  original  status.  The 
Florida  Legislature  Is  pushing  this  about- 
face  and  popular  sentiment  is  in  favor  of 
the  change. 

We  believe  .John  P.  Kennedy  Is  assured  of 
his  proper  place  In  history.  His  death  was 
tragic,  meaningless  and  will  be  shrouded  in 
mystery  for  years  to  come.  He  was  off  to  a 
running  start  toward  that  goal  called  "Great- 
ness" and  few  will  deny  his  stature. 

However,  we  believe  his  name  Is  borne  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  locations,  facilities 
and  even  people  to  Insure  the  perpetuation 
of  this  man's  memory. 

As  far  as  the  space  program  Is  concerned, 
many  other  sites  swe  a  testimony  to  the  re- 
spect and  honor  In  which  he  is  held  by  the 
American  people. 

We  endorse  and  strongly  urge  the  early  res- 
toration of  the  name.  Cape  Canaveral.  This 
action  would  be  both  logical  and  have  spe- 
cial meaning  to  Florida's  history. 

[From  the  Winter  Garden  Times, 

Aug.  21,  1969) 

Cape  Canaveral 

We  never  were  for  the  change  of  the  geo- 
graphic name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape 
Kennedy  and  now  four  of  our  elected  officials 
have  entered  bills  in  the  Congress  to  rec- 
tify that  situation.  Senators  Ed  Gurney  and 
Spessard  Holland  put  their  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  month.  On  Wednesday  Representa- 
tive Louis  Prey  Jr.  and  William  V.  Chappell, 
Jr.  entered  a  similar  bill  In  the  House. 

Practically  from  the  first  moment  when  the 
name  of  the  Cape  was  changed  there  has 
been  opposition  to  it.  This  desire  to  see  the 
original  name  used  once  again  came  to  a 
head  In  the  last  session  of  our  state  legisla- 
ture when  a  bill  was  unanimously  approved 
calling  for  the  geographic  change.  The  newly- 
entered  bills  in  Washington  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  name  of  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center;  it  would  remain  the  same. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  people  have  been 
trying  to  get  it  changed  back  is  that  that 
name  was  tagged  on  to  the  Cape  by  none 
other  than  Ponce  De  Leon,  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer. In  1564  a  Spanish  map  carried  the 
name  as  Cape  Canaveral  and  It  was  that 
way  for  399  years  until  the  Kennedy  change. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  oc- 
curred in  the  heat  of  the  moment;  now  is 
the  time  to  rectify  that  error. 


[From  the  Deland  Sun  News,  Aug.  24, 1969] 

COtTRTHOUSE  COMMENTS 

(By  Helen  Coble) 
Circuit  Judge  Wingfield  is  a  man  who  has 
devoted    thousands    of    hours    researching 


Florida  history,  especially  that  of  Volusia 
County. 

He  urges  that  we  all  support  a  resolution 
in  Congress  to  restore  the  name  "Cape  Ca- 
naveral" to  the  historic  Atlantic  coast  land- 
mark. It  was  renamed  Cape  Kennedy  In 
honor  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

No  one  wants  to  rename  the  Space  Center 
which  also  was  named  after  President 
Kennedy. 

U.S.  Senators  Spessard  Holland  and  Ed 
Gurney  have  Introduced  a  resolution  to  re- 
store the  name  of  the  historic  site  to  Cape 
Canaveral. 

Those  advocating  this  change  should 
write  or  wire  the  Congressional  delegation 
urging   adoption    of   the   resolution. 

I  personally  Join  with  Judge  Wingfield 
in  asking  your  support  for  this  change. 

Florida  is  rich  In  history  and  we  have 
room  for  both  Cape  Canaveral  and  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center. 

(Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Sept.  14,  1969] 

Cape's  Old  Name  Near? 

(By  Bruce  Dudley) 

It  appears  the  Cape  Canaveral  name  battle 
Is  about  to  be  won. 

This  Is  the  concensus  of  people  who  have 
been  closely  watching  the  name-change  bat- 
tle since  the  first  time  the  land  mass  In 
Brevard  was  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

But  it  now  appears  Cape  Canaveral  will 
become,  once  again.  Cape  Canaveral — and  not 
be  Cape  Kennedy. 

This  is  the  observation  of  Hampton  Dunn 
in  the  September  issue  of  Florida  Trend 
magazine. 

Dunn  observes  many  Floridlans  "have 
seethed  over  this  switch  of  a  name  of  a  piece 
of  real  estate  that  appeared  on  maps  as  early 
as  the  1530s." 

If  Congress  acts  favorably  on  a  Florida- 
backed  resolution,  action  taken  by  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  be  wiped 
out.  An  active  movement  to  repeal  Johnson's 
action  has  gone  on  since  the  moment  ol  his 
announcement. 

The  1969  Florida  Leglslatiu-e,  with  the 
strong  support  of  State  Sen.  Beth  Johnson, 
called  for  a  return  to  the  historic  title.  And 
U.S.  Sens.  Edward  Gurney  and  Spessard  Hol- 
land now  have  jumped  on  the  bandwagon 
with  Florida  House  members. 

In  his  account  of  the  name  battle,  Dunn 
relates  several   interesting  facts,   Including: 

.  .  .  The  time  Fort  Castillo  de  San  Marcos 
at  St.  Augustine  once  was  renamed  "Fort 
Marlon"  to  honor  an  American  hero,  and  how 
the  original  Spanish  name  was  restored. 

.  .  .  The  charges  of  critics  that  LBJ  would 
not  "change  the  name  of  the  Alamo  to  Fort 
Kennedy." 

.  .  .  The  fact  that  a  French  artist  named 
Jacques  LeMoyne  drew  a  map  In  1564  using 
Cape  Canaveral,  by  that  name,  as  a  land- 
mark when  he  accompanied  the  Huguenots 
on  their  Journey  In  Florida. 

It's  also  been  reported  that  as  early  as 
1544  an  outline  believed  drawn  by  one  of 
Hernando  de  Soto's  band  showed  the  cape 
and  called  it  C.  (Carbo  or  Cape)  de  Canaveral. 
The  word  "Canaveral"  is  Spanish  and  means 
"fields  of  high  reeds,"  obviously  from  the 
canelike  growth  In  the  area. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  why  the  name  Cape 
Canaveral  should  be  restored  to  the  area 
which  had  borne  that  name  for  over  four 
centuries. 

The  space  center  itself,  if  Congress  acts  on 
the  Plorida  resolution  still  will  be  called  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  But  the  protruding 
land  mass  with  Its  distinctive  land  markings 
again  will  be  called  Cape  Canaveral. 

And  all  this  doesn't  really  make  any  dif- 
ference to  the  real  old-timers  In  the  area. 

They  never  stopped  calUng  it  Cape  Canav- 
eral anyway. 
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[From  Florida  Trend,  September  1969) 
PLC  MDAS  Past — Restore  ••Canaverai,"  to 
QiPE,  Citizens  Ask — Movement  Ukderway 
Congress  To  Return  thx  CAi>B'a  His- 
xfeRicAL  Name  and  Keep  Kennedy  Name 
o^.-  Space  Center 

(By  Hampton  Dunn) 
now  appepj-s  that  Cape  Canaveral  soon 
become,  once  again.  Cape  Canaveral — 
not  be  "Cape  Kennedy." 
Congress  acts  lavorably  on  a  Florida- 
resolution  to  switch  back  to  the  hls- 
name  which  the  cape  wore  proudly  for 
than  four  centuries.  It  will  wipe  out  an 
taken   by   lormer   President   Lyndon 
ohnson  during  the  emotional  period  that 
ed  the  assassination  of  President  John 
nnedy. 
Sfany   Floridians    have   seethed   over   this 
ch  of  a  name  of  a  piece  of  real  estate 
appeared  on  maps  as  early  as  the  1530's. 
active  movement  to  repeal  Johnson's  ac- 
.  has  gone  on  since  the  very  moment  of  its 
ouncement. 

1969  Florida  Legislature  called  for  a 
rn  to  the  historic  title,  U.S.  Sens.  Spes- 
L.  Holland  and  Edward  J.  Gurney  with 
support  of  all  Florida  House   members 
!pt     Congressmen    Claude    Pepper     and 
te  Pascell.  both  of  Miami,  have  called  for 
action  to  get  the  Job  done. 
Ifeactlon.  Reaction  to  the  Johnson  order 
Immediate  and  strong.  The  Florida  Hls- 
Soclety,  an  organization  of  history- 
dating    back    to    1856,    convened    In 
on  Dec.  9,  1963.  and  expressed  dis- 
sure  over  the  name  change.  It  did  support 
naming  of  the  Space  Center  at  the  cape 
President  Kennedy,  but  pleaded  "That  the 
of  'Cape  Canaveral'  be  preserved  as  the 
desig^iatlon  of  the  general  area 
ch  has  borne  that  name  for  over  four  cen- 
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'  Would  you,"  critics  asked  LBJ,  "change 
name  of  the  Alamo  to  Fort  Kennedy?" 
Tampan  who  Identified  himself  as  "a 
hujible  student  of  Florida  history,"  P.  Hilton 
e.  in  a  letter  published  Dec.   15,   1963 
The  Tampa  Tribune  recalling  that  Fort 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  at  St.  Augustine  once 
renamed   "Fort   Marlon"  to   honor   an 
lean  hero,  but  later  the  original  Spanish 
was  restored. 
Bfleanwhile,  an  elderly  scholar  and  writer 
Florida    history,    plucky    Mrs.    Marjory 
Douglas  of  Miami,  observed:  "No- 
In   Massachusetts   would   let   anybody 
change  the  name  of  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Ken- 
ne(  y 
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of  Oldest.  Indeed,  Cape  Canaveral  is 
of  the  oldest  names  in  American  history. 
\  low.  sandy  cape  that  Juts  out  Into  the 
cvirrent  was  discovered  by  the  Spam- 
explorer  Ponce  de  Leon  on  his  first  voyage 
Florida,  which  he  discovered  Ln  1513.  Be- 
;  of  opposing  tides  and  currents  at  this 
near  the  Gulf  Stream  (which  Ponce  de 
also  discovered ) ,  the  Cape  was  named 
C4bo   de   las    Corlentes,"    the    Spanish    for 
of  the  Currents.  A  flood  of  arrows  un- 
leashed by  hostile  Indians  chased  de  Leon 
party  on  their  way. 
^ho  changed  that  name  to  Canaveral  Is 
recorded  In  history.  But  when  a  French 
named  Jacques  LeMoyne  accompanied 
Huguenots  on  their  venture  to  Florida  in 
he  drew  a  map  of  the  state  and  there 
i  landmark  of  the  time  was  Cape  Canav- 
by  that  name. 

s   also   been   reported   that   as   early   as 
an  outline   believed  drawn  by  one  of 
Hetnando  deSoto's  band  showed  the  cape  and 
ed   It   C.    (Cabo  or  Cape)    de  Canaveral, 
name  Canaveral  Is  Spanish  and  means 
fields   of   high   reeds,"   obviously  from   the 
cai  elike  growth  In  the  area. 

;  ome  claim  the  Indians  named  Canaveral 

the   name  means  "place  of  the   high 

ds"  in  Indian  language.  It  also  Is  noted 
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that  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  who  founded 
St.  Augustine  on  Sept.  8,  1565,  used  the  name 
of  Cape  Canaveral  In  a  letter  be  wrote  a  few 
days  after  landing.  That's  where  he  first 
sighted  Florida. 

Demand  Strong.  The  feeling  that  Cape 
Canaveral  should  get  its  rightful  name  back 
Is  strong  and  widespread.  The  Gannett  news- 
paper. Today,  published  In  Cocoa,  took  a  poll 
of  Its  readers  on  the  question  and  92.8  per 
cent  responding  demanded,  "Change  It 
back!" 

State  Sen.  Beth  Johnson,  Republican  law- 
maker who  represents  the  area,  supported  a 
resolution  In  the  Legislature  calling  for  the 
change.  She  was  critical  of  the  LBJ  action 
that  made  it  "Cape  Kennedy." 

Many  Florida  newspapers  howled  for  resto- 
ration of  the  original  name: 

Boca  Raton  News — "It's  difficult  to  alter 
the  tide  of  history.  It's  been  tried  many 
times,  but  the  names  and  faces,  the  places 
and  dates  keep  coming  back.  Many  Florid- 
ians, native  as  well  as  adopted,  felt  a  twinge 
of  remorse  when  the  name  of  Cape  Canav- 
eral was  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy.  .  .  .  On 
the  eve  of  our  country's  historic  flight  to  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  it  doesn't  hurt  to 
harken  back  to  the  landmarks  the  old  mari- 
ners once  used.  After  we  chart  the  moon, 
maybe  we  can  dust  off  the  old  charts  of  earth 
and  bring  back  that  piece  of  history  that 
Cape  Canaveral  means  to  Floridians." 

Tampa  Tribune — "The  name  switch 
ehould  never  have  been  made.  Historic  Amer- 
ican sites  ought  not  to  be  renamed  because 
of  circumstances." 

Historian  of  Note.  No  one  wants  to  offend 
the  Kennedy  family  in  the  matter  and  ex- 
treme caution  is  being  taken  to  handle  the 
delicate  matter.  Senator  Holland  said  he  had 
discussed  it  with  the  late  President's  brother. 
Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Holland 
says:  "I  do  not  believe  that  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  was  a  historian  of  note,  and  who  cher- 
ished the  heritage  of  this  nation,  would 
have  wanted  action  taken  that  would  in 
any  way  cause  us  to  lose  any  of  our  his- 
torical background  attained  through  the 
years  ..." 

Senator  Kennedy's  aide.  David  W.  Burke, 
told  the  Orlando  Sentinel:  "The  Kennedys 
are  very  appreciative  of  the  Cape's  naming 
for  President  Kennedy  after  his  death.  But 
if  the  Florida  delegation  feels  there  should 
be  a  change,  it's  up  to  them.  There  will  be  no 
other  comment." 

Resumption  of  Testimony 

Senator  Holland.  There  are  many,  many 
more  in  my  file  that  are  favorable,  but  to 
prevent  duplication  I  shall  not  ask  that  they 
be  included.  I  simply  Include  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  show  the  Statewide  nature  of 
the  editorial  support  for  the  change,  and  for 
the  resolution  now  pending. 

I  do  ask,  however,  that  the  following  five 
articles  appearing  In  out-of-State  newspa- 
pers be  Included  in  the  record,  as  they  lend 
support  to  the  general  views  of  the  people 
of  Florida  in  redesignating  the  area  Cape 
Canaveral.  These  five  articles  come  from 
newspapers  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire; 
Lynchburg,  Virginia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Roch- 
ester, New  York;  and  Austin,  Texas. 

I  have  a  list  of  them  here,  and  I  ask  that 
the  list  be  Included,  and  that  the  articles 
be  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection.  It 
will  be  done. 


Out   of  State   Newspaper   Articles 
AND  Editorials 

1.  Editorial  appearing  In  the  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire  Union  Leader,  under  date  of 
August  5,  1969,  entitled,  "Sensible  Resolu- 
tion." 

2.  Editorial  appearing  In  the  Lynchburg, 
■Virginia  News  under  date  of  July  18,  1969, 
entitled  "Restore  Canaveral." 


3.  Guest  editorial  appearing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  under  date  of  August  14,  1969,  as  a 
reprint  from  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
entitled  "Why  Not  Cape  Canaveral?" 

4.  Article  apearlng  In  the  Rochester,  New 
York  Democrat  and  Chronicle  under  date 
of  June  27,  1969.  entitled,  "Restore  Canaveral 
Name.  Florida  Legislators  Ask." 

5.  Article  appearing  in  the  Austin,  Texas 
Statesman,  under  date  of  July  11,  1969,  en- 
titled "Rocket  Site  Renaming  Is  Urged." 

[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader, 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969] 

Sensible  Resolution 

Florida's  two  senators  have  asked  Congress 
to  change  the  geographic  name  of  Cape  Ken- 
nedy back  to  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Senators 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  Democrat,  and  Edward 
J.  Gurney,  Republican.  They  said  they  would 
leave  the  "Kennedy  Space  Center"  name  un- 
changed. 

This  sounds  to  this  newspaper  like  a  very 
fine  suggestion  and  would  begin  to  imdo 
some  of  the  ridiculous  name-changing  that 
went  on  In  the  hysteria  following  President 
Kennedy's  assassination. 

This  newspaper  hopes  the  resolution  of  the 
Florida  senators  is  speedily  acted  upon. 

[Prom  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 

July  18,  1969] 

Restore  Canaveral 

The  Florida  State  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral 
which  was  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy  follow- 
ing the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  November  1963. 

Last  week,  Florida's  two  senators — Spes- 
sard L.  Holland,  Democrat,  and  Edward  J. 
Gurney,  Republican — introduced  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  Senate  requesting  the  same  thing. 

Both  the  Legislature  and  the  senators  want 
to  keep  the  name  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  They  simply  want  the  name  of 
Canaveral  restored  to  the  cape.  And.  as  Sen- 
ator Gurney  pointed  out.  President  John- 
son's executive  order  designating  the  Air 
Force  station  and  the  NASA  Installation  as 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  cape  Itself. 

The  name  of  the  cape  was  changed.  Gur- 
ney said,  by  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names. 
and  was  a  mistake. 

The  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  goes  back 
more  than  400  years.  It  first  appeared,  as  far 
as  records  are  available,  on  a  map  dated  1530. 
It  Is  one  of  the  oldest  names  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Is  recorded  on  maps  long  be- 
fore Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras  and  James- 
town. The  discovery  of  the  cape  is  credited 
to  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Said  Senator  Gurney: 

"The  people  who  desire  the  name  change 
really  want  to  preserve  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  'Cape  Canaveral."  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution,  and  that  certainly  is  the  reason 
for  the  unanimous  support  behind  it.  Every- 
body wants  the  name  of  the  space  installa- 
tion to  remain  as  It  Is  today — the  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  But  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment is  that  the  geographical  point  now 
known  as  Cape  Kennedy  be  changed  back 
to  Cape  Canaveral." 

We  agree.  And  apparently  that  was  the  In- 
tention of  President  Johnson  In  his  execu- 
tive order.  Cape  Canaveral  has  been  asso- 
ciated too  long  with  the  history  of  the  hem- 
isphere to  be  arbitrarily  removed.  By  all 
means,  keep  the  name  of  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center— a  fitting  tribute  to  the  President 
who  had  so  much  to  do  with  Its  develop- 
ment. But  give  history  back  the  name  of 
Canaveral.  We  think  John  P.  Kennedy  would 
agree. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  14,  1969) 
Why  Not  Cape  Canaveral? 

Following  the  assassination  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  November  of  1963,  his  successor,  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Issued  an  executive  order  re- 
naming the  space  facilities  at  Cape  Canaveral 
for  the  late  President.  The  space  installation 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center. 

In  translating  Mr.  Johnson's  executive  or- 
der Into  action,  tho,  the  board  of  geographic 
names  erred,  for  the  board  went  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  executive  order  and  re- 
named the  Florida  cape  called  Canaveral  in 
honor  of  the  ^ate  President  as  well. 

The  unauthorized  renaming  of  the  cape 
has  stirred  up  some  long-standing  reaction 
in  Florida.  Recently  the  Florida  state  legis- 
lature adopted  a  resolution  to  Congress,  ask- 
ing that  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  be  re- 
stored. Both  Florida  Senators  Spessard  L. 
Holland  and  Edward  J.  Gurney  support  this 
resolution;  they  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  to  satisfy  the  state  legis- 
lature's request. 

Supporters  of  the  restoration  of  the  name 
of  Cape  Canaveral,  thought  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  point  out  that 
the  name  of  the  cape  first  appeared  on  a  map 
in  1530.  Few  names  in  this  hemisphere  boast 
such  an  historical  identity.  As  Sen.  Gurney 
explained : 

"The  people  who  desire  the  name  change 
really  want  to  preserve  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  name  'Cape  Canaveral'.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  unanimous  support  be- 
hind it." 

This  seems  a  reasonable  request.  If  the 
people  of  Florida  want  the  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  restored,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  not  to  accede  to  their  wlsjies,  be- 
cause the  cape  was  illegally  renamed  in  the 
first  place. 

(Prom    the    Rochester    (N.Y.)     Democrat    & 

Chronicle,  June  27,  1969] 

Restore  Canaveral  Name,  Florida 

Legislators  Ask 

Washington. — Florida  Sens.  Spessard  L. 
Holland  and  Edward  J.  Gurney  will  Join  in 
a  bipartisan  resolution  early  next  week  to 
change  the  name  of  Cape  Kennedy  back  to 
Cape  Canaveral  while  continuing  the  name 
of  the  space  center  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
president. 

The  resolution  Is  expected  to  be  Introduced 
Monday.  It  would  direct  the  Interior  De- 
partment's board  of  geographic  names  to 
rescind  Its  1963  order  which  changed  the 
east  central  Florida  coastal  land  mass  known 
as  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

The  measure  would  not,  both  senators 
stress.  Interfere  with  the  name  of  the  "John 
F.  Kennedy  Space  Center"  which  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  op- 
erates as  the  principal  activity  in  the  area. 

The  proposed  name  change,  passed  by  the 
Florida  Legislature,  requires  the  approval  of 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  brother 
of  the  late  president.  It  was  understood  that 
Kennedy  has  indicated  no  personal  objection 
to  changing  the  name  of  the  geographical 
area  back  to  what  it  had  been  called  for  many 
years  but  planned  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
other  members  of  his  family  before  giving  his 
formal  approval  to  the  resolution. 

On  the  House  side,  members  of  the  Florida 
delegation  gave  their  endorsement  at  a 
meeting  two  weeks  ago  to  the  name  change 
requested  by  the  Florida  Legislature.  There 
was  some  disagreement  yesterday,  however, 
whether  an  act  of  Congress  was  required. 


(From  the  Austin  (Tex.)   SUtesman, 
July  11,  1969] 
Rocket  Site  Renaming  Is  Urged 
Washington. — It  was  Ill-advised  to  name 
Cape  Kennedy  In  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  Sen.  Spessard  L.  Hol- 


land, D-Pla.,  said  Thursday  In  offering  a  bill 
to  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral. 

Holland  said  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  left  the  nation  stunned  with  grief 
and  he  shared  in  the  sorrow. 

"Understandably,  during  our  period  of 
mourning  some  things  were  done  without  our 
properly  thinking  through  the  actions 
taken,"  Holland  said. 

Upon  further  reflection,  he  added,  he  be- 
came convinced  the  action  taken  by  the 
Interior  Department  renaming  the  site  Cape 
Kennedy  was  ill-advised. 

Holland  said  the  bill  by  himself  and  Sen. 
Edward  J.  Gurney,  R-Pla.,  would  provide 
that  NASA  and  Defense  Department  facilities 
at  the  Cape — the  site  of  all  U.S.  manned 
space  exploration  launchlngs — would  con- 
tinue to  be  known  as  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center. 

But  he  said  the  cape  itself  should  retain 
the  name  It  held  for  over  400  years. 

"It's  what  the  people  of  Florida  want,  as 
expressed  by  the  resolution  of  the  Florida 
Legislature,"  he  said. 

Resumption  or  Testimony 

Senator  Holland.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  respectfully  request  the  com- 
mittee to  give  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation to  our  resolution.  The  desires  of  our 
people  are  indicated  in  the  articles  and  edi- 
torials referred  to  above  and  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  an  opinion  poll  taken  by  the 
Evening  Tribune,  a  daily  newspaper  which 
serves  the  Cape  area.  The  returns  received 
exceeded  1.000  and  Indicate  that  92.8  per- 
cent of  those  voting  favored  restoring  the 
geographical  area's  name  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  commit- 
tee realizes  that  the  Spanish  background  of 
Florida  largely  exceeds  In  time  the  total  pe- 
riod during  which  we  have  been  a  part  of 
this  great  Republic,  either  as  a  territory  or 
as  a  State. 

But  Just  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  indicate  that  among  many 
other  Spanish  place  names  which  we  have 
in  Florida,  and  which  are  coupled  to  our 
Spanish  background,  are  29  names.  All  of 
them  are  Junior,  much  Junior  In  point  of 
time,  to  the  name  Cape  Canaveral. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  present  now  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Gurney,  who  I  am  sure  will 
have  a  statement  on  this  matter. 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  Gurney,  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  you  here  today. 

statement  op   HON.   EDWARD   J.   GURNEY,   A   U.S. 
SENATOR   FROM   THE    STATE   OF   JTLORIDA 

Senator  Gurney.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Hansen,  as  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Florida  has  stated,  I  Joined  him 
in  co-sponsoring  this  resolution  to  restore 
the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  this  geo- 
graphical point  in  Florida. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  my  statement,  here, 
because  my  senior  colleague  has  so  thor- 
oughly discussed   the  whole  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  Inserted  In  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  done. 


Cape  Canaveral  Resolution  Testimony 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  happy  to  co-spon- 
sor this  resolution  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  reiterate  what  he  has  said,  that  the  reso- 
lution before  us  to  restore  the  historic  name 
of  Cape  Canaveral  represents  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  people  In  the  Cape  area 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  Florida.  During  my 
six  years  of  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Cape  Canaveral  area  was  part 
of  my  congressional  district.  I  personally 
know  many  of  the  people  who  work  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  and  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  this  is  what  the  people  in  the  Cape 


area  desire.  Over  the  years  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  petitions  urging  that 
the  name  be  changed  back  to  Cape  Canav- 
eral. A  recent  Gannett  newspaper  poll  of  the 
area  showed  92.8  percent  in  favor  of  the 
name  change.  The  Florida  State  Legislature 
recently  Joined  In  a  bipartisan  and  nonpar- 
tisan unanimous  resolution  urging  restora- 
tion of  tlie  name.  It  also  represents  the 
wishes  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  name  Cape  Canaveral 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  historical  names 
in  this  hemisphere,  going  back  well  over  400 
years.  It  is  recorded  on  a  map  dated  as  early 
as  1530,  and  was  used  in  charts  and  maps 
of  world  navigation  dating  back  to  the  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  Florida.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  may  well  be  the  oldest  geo- 
graphical point  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly on  the  East  Coast,  recorded  even  be- 
fore the  ancient  names  of  Cape  Cod  and 
Jamestown.  I  do  not  believe,  as  Senator  Hol- 
land has  pointed  out.  that  John  P.  Kennedy, 
with  his  appreciation  lor  our  American  her- 
itage, would  have  wanted  an  action  taken 
which  would  In  any  way  deprive  us  of  one  of 
our  most  traditional  historical  landmarks. 

I  want  to  point  out  and  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  reason  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  resolution  Is  solely  to  pre- 
serve the  historical  significance  of  the  name 
Cape  Canaveral.  It  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
disturb  the  land  area  on  which  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA,  Is  located. 
Members  of  the  area  and  of  Florida  are  very 
glad  that  our  late  I>resldent  was  honored  in 
such  a  fashion  and  feel  that  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  is  a  fitting  and  lasting  memorial 
to  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  space 
effort. 

As  you  can  see  (map),  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA,  no  longer  oc- 
cupies the  geographical  land  area  of  Cape 
Canaveral.  At  the  present  time  only  the  Air 
Force  eastern  test  range  station  No.  1  Is  lo- 
cated at  Cape  Kennedy.  When  the  executive 
order,  issued  by  President  Johnson  on  No- 
vember 29,  1963,  designated  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  both  NASA  and  Air  Force 
facilities  were  located  at  the  Cape. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  change 
of  the  name  of  the  geographical  point,  Cat>e 
Canaveral,  was  never  Intended.  The  Execu- 
tive Order  Issued  by  the  President  designated 
only  NASA  and  Air  Force  facilities  as  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center — no  mention 
of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral,  as  a  land  area, 
was  made  In  this  document.  (Exhibit  HI) 

On  December  20,  1963.  James  E.  Webb,  then 
administrator  of  NASA  designated  the  launch 
operations  center,  NASA,  as  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  In  accordance  with  Execu- 
tive Order  11129.  (Exhibit  #2) 

On  January  22,  1964.  by  Special  Order 
GA-7,  General  Curtis  LeMay,  then  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  designated  the  Cape 
Canaveral  Missile  Test  Annex,  permanent  in- 
stallation number  1919  (referred  to  in  Execu- 
tive Order  11129  as  Station  No.  1)  as  the  Air 
Force  Station  No.  1  at  Cape  Kennedy.  (Ex- 
hibit «3) 

These  separate  re-deslgnatlons  by  Mr. 
Webb  and  General  LeMay  were  required  In 
order  to  distinguish  the  NASA  and  Air  Force 
facilities  which  had  been  erroneously  lumped 
together  In  the  Executive  Order  due  appar- 
ently to  the  haste  In  which  It  was  Issued. 

Subsequent  to  the  naming  of  the  space 
center,  NASA  moved  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  from  the  Cape  to  previously 
acqulre'd  land  In  the  Merrltt  Island  area 
where  it  is  located  today.  The  Air  Force  fa- 
cility, which  is  still  at  the  Cape,  is  now  called 
the  Air  Force  Eastern  Test  Range  Station 
No.  1  at  Cape  Kennedy.  I  make  these  distinc- 
tions in  order  to  emphasize  that  restoration 
of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  name  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. 
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1 1  an  entirely  separate  action  f »om  the 
Exicutive  Order,  the  Board  on  Geographic 
Nai  aea  ot  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Fe<  eral  agency  responsible  for  such  name 
Chi  nges.  issued  Bulletin  6303  designating  the 
gee  graphical  feature  Cape  Canaveral  as  Cape 
Kei  inedy. 

T  111*  action,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  highly  ir- 
reg  liar  in  several  respects,  and  I  believe  It 
actually  a  mistake.  I  have  done  quite  » 
of  research  in  this  matter  and  without 
Into  the  details  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
ances,  I  can  say  that  no  hearings  were 
as  required  by  law.  The  step  was  taken 
wittiout  consultation  and  without  any  ref- 
to  wishes  of  the  people  m  the  area. 
^  matter  of  fact,  the  full  board.  In  vlola- 
of  its  own  rules,  was  not  consulted  and 
not  meet.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came 
ut,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  inten- 
tiot  at  that  time  was  really  to  change  the 
nai  ne  of  the  geographical  area. 

J[r.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  hasty  and 
ill-advised  change  in  the  original  name 
Cj  naveral"  and  the  great  demand  to  restore 
thij  historical  name  to  this  most  ancient 
his  torlcal  landmark,  I  xu-ge  this  committee  to 
givs  favorable  consideration  to  this  resolu- 
tloh- 

Resumption  or  Testimony 
enator  Gurnet.  Let  me  simply  add  a  few 
iags. 

first  of  all.  I  represented  the  Cape  area  in 
House  of  Representatives  for  six  years, 
during  the  time  that  the  name  change 
made,  and  I  certainly  back  up  what  Sen- 
Holland  has  said,  that  It  was  the  over- 
whelming  sentiment   of   the  people   in   the 
that  the  name  not   be  changed   from 
Canaveral  to  Cape  Kennedy. 
1  .Iso.  as  the  Congressman  representing  the 
I  received  a  great  many  communica- 
tions outside  of  the  piarticiilar  area  in  Flor- 
and  also  outside  of  the  State  of  Florida 
testing  the  name  change  at  the  time, 
also  want  to  emphasize  that  I  Join  the 
se4tunent  of  my  senior  coUeagrue,  Senator 
,  in  saying  Just  as  determinedly  as 
1  that  there  is  no  thought  here  in  chang- 
thls  name  to  In  any  way  detract  from 
accomplishments  of  our  late  President 
.  He  certainly  was  well  beloved  all 
ov^r    the   country.   In  Florida,   and   in   this 
,  too. 
<;ertainly  as  far  as  the  space  program  is 
,  which  represents  such  an  impor- 
part  of  this  Cape  area,  no  man  in  this 
nation  ever  did  more  for  it  than  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

course,  1  do  reiterate,  too,  that  as  far 

the  space  activity  there  is  concerned,  it 

known    as    the    Kennedy    Space    Center. 

is  no  thought  of  changing  that.  All 

the  people  want  it  that  way. 

is  only  the  change  of  this  geographical 

pojnt  in  Florida  from  Cape  Kennedy  to  Cape 

that  we  are  asking  the  committee 

Eict  on  here  today. 

^s  Senator  Holland  stated,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  geographical  names,  not  only  In  North 
but  in  all  of  this  hemisphere.  It 
appear  on  maps  as  early  as  1530,  to  our 
ki^owledge.  I  think  it  may  well  be  that  it  is 
oldest  geographical  recorded  point  in  the 
U4lted  States,  and  that  is  chiefly  the  reason 
,  of  course,  we  want  to  restore  the  name 
Canaveral. 
!)ne  other  bit  of  information  that  I  would 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
m  ttee  is  that  I  do  recall  quite  vividly  when 
name  was  changed  following  President 
K4nuedy's   assassination.   I   personally   con- 
people   down  at   the  Board  of  Geo- 
Names    that    are    re6p>onslble,    of 
for  changing  the  geographic  names 
this  country,  as  far  as  Federal  Installa- 
ti()ns  are  concerned,  and  I  did  find  out  to 
,'  satisfaction  that  the  pHTOcedure  was  most 
and  actually  I  think  it  probably 
a  mistake. 
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One  of  the  procedures  required  in  chang- 
ing names  by  this  body  is  a  hearing  and 
taking  of  testimony.  This  was  never  done. 
No  testimony  was  ever  taken.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  meeting  was  ever  had  of  the 
Board  on  Geographic  Names  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interlcw. 

It  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  hastily 
by  one  or  two  people,  and  certainly  by  phone, 
if  all  of  the  Board  was  contacted. 

My  information  at  the  time  from  people 
I  checked  with  down  there  was  that  not  all 
the  Board  was  contacted  at  that  time.  So 
that  I  do  think  that  perhaps  here,  if  the 
committee  is  disposed  favorably  to  act  on 
this  resolution,  we  are  perhaps  correcting  a 
mistake  more  than  anything  else,  and  tliat 
the  real  Intent,  of  course,  was  to  rename  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  which  was  done,  and 
with  which  we  all  agree. 

I  do  hope  that  the  committee  can  act 
favorably  on  this.  It  certainly  does  represent 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
the  area,  of  the  people  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  of  the 
people   throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Holland  introduced  a  number  of 
editorials.  Here  are  a  few  others,  which  were 
not  Included  in  his  list,  that  I  would  like 
to  enter  at  this  time:  One  from  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  one  from  the  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press,  and  one  from  the  Sanford  Herald.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  it 
will  be  done. 

Restore  the  Name 

Cape  Canaveral  was  one  of  the  oldest  land- 
marks in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  the  cape  more  than  400  years 
ago  and  it  was  shown  on  maps  long  before 
such  historic  spots  as  Cape  Cod  and  Cape 
Hatteras. 

Canaveral,  which  means  "field  of  high 
reeds,"  already  was  known  to  mariners  the 
world  over  when  it  became  this  nation's 
missile  development  center  after  World  War 
II.  In  the  emotional  period  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1963  th©  name  of  this  sand  spit  Jutting  Into 
the  Atlantic  was  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy 
by  order  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Senators  Spessard  Holland  and  Ed  Gurney 
are  asking  Congress  to  restore  the  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral  and  retain  the  name  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  Space  Center  where  space  facili- 
ties are  located. 

The  Florida  Legislature  supports  this  res- 
toration. 

The  name  switch  should  never  have  been 
made.  Historic  American  sites  ought  not  to 
be  renamed  because  of  circumstances.  Be- 
cause of  the  late  President's  Interest  In  space 
it  Is  proper  that  the  space  center  bear  his 
name. 

Just  as  this  week's  moon  shot  from  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  Is  one  of  modem  his- 
tory's great  moments  so  is  Cape  Canaveral 
one  of  this  state's  links  with  earUer  history. 
We  hopt  Congress  will  restore  to  this  Florida 
site  its  rightful  name. 

Putting  Canaveral  Back  on  the  Map 
A  bill  to  restore  the  historic  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  to  what  is  now  Cape  Kennedy  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senators 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  Democrat,  and  Edward 
J.  Gurney,  Republican.  Just  as  its  sponsor- 
ship is  bipartisan,  so  should  Its  considera- 
tion by  Congress  be,  for  the  bill  is  in  no 
sense  a  slap  at  the  memory  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  in  whose  honor  the  name 
was  changed  in  1963  in  the  Immediate  after- 
math of  his  assassination.  It  Is  a  move  to 
preserve  an  ancient  and  historic  place-name. 
Sen.  Holland  declared,  in  Introducing  the 
bill:  "I  do  not  believe  that  John  P.  Kennedy, 
who  was  a  historian  of  note  and  who  cher- 
ished the  heritage  of  this  nation,  would  have 


wanted  action  taken  that  would  In  any  way 
cause  us  to  lose  any  of  our  historical  back- 
ground attained  throughout  the  years.  The 
name  Cape  Canaveral  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  and  most  continuously  used  place- 
names  on  the  American  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
discovery  of  this  landmark  is  credited  to 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  its  name  is  recorded  on 
many  of  the  earliest  known  Spanish  and 
French  maps  and  charts  before  even  Cape 
Cod,  Cape  Hatteras  and  Jamestown  bore 
their  proud  names.  It  was  in  use  on  maps 
and  charts  of  world  navigators  well  over  400 
years." 

Such  a  wave  of  sorrow  and  sentimentality 
swept  the  country  ujjon  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  on  Nov.  22,  1963,  that  there 
was  an  ill-considered  rush  to  rename  places 
and  things  in  his  memory.  Within  the  week 
President  Johnson  Issued  an  executive  order 
designating  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnistraton  and 
the  Defense  Department  located  at  Cape 
Canaveral  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  At  the  same  time  the  Interior  De- 
partment's board  of  geographic  names,  at 
Johnson's  request,  changed  the  name  oJ 
Cape  Canaveral  itself  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

It  is  highly  fitting  that  the  facilities  of 
NASA  and  the  Defense  Department  at  the 
Cape  be  named  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  For  it  was  Kennedy  who  committed 
the  nation  in  1961  to  the  goal  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
a  goal  that  will  be  achieved  If  the  Apollo  11 
flight  to  be  launched  t  day  is  successful.  Hol- 
land and  Gurney  would  not  change  this. 
Their  measure  specifically  provides  that  the 
name  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
shall  be  retained.  But  it  would  restore  the 
historic  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  the  land 
on  which  the  space  center  is  located. 

The  Florida  Legislature  has  called  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Canaveral  name.  A 
poll  by  the  Brevard  County  newspaper  To- 
day showed  92.8  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  Its  restoration.  It  is  undoubtedly 
what  the  people  want,  and  Congress  should 
heed  their  wishes. 

OK-Canavebal! 

What  a  suitable  and  proper  time  for  Con- 
gressionta  action  to  re-appraise  national  sen- 
timent— more  precisely  the  feeling  of  Florld- 
ians — and  let  Cape  Canaveral  re-claim  its 
proper  name  Canaveral  and  let  the  space 
center  retain  its  designation  as  Kennedy. 

We  are  strictly  in  sympathy  with  this  move 
which  now  has  become  the  ofllcial  action  of 
the  Congressional  delegation  from  our  Sun- 
shine State. 

"Well  Done,"  Senators  Spessard  Holland 
and  Edward  Gurney  and  Representatives 
Lou  Frey  and  Bill  Chappell.  Your  introduc- 
tion of  bills  to  restore  the  historic  name  of 
Canaveral  Is  truly  expressing  the  wishes  of 
the  vast  majority  of  your  constituents. 

Party  lines  fade.  Political  rivalries  are  sub- 
dued. For  out  of  the  past  comes  the  tradition 
of  Cape  Canaveral  where  Ponce  De  Leon, 
Spanish  explorer  In  the  unknown  lands  of 
the  west,  about  450  years  ago,  placed  that 
designation. 

Time  has  put  Into  perspective  the  national 
emotions  whlph  led  President  Johnson  to 
change  the  napie  to  Kennedy,  following  the 
assassination  ibf  that  youthful  President. 

With  the  successful  concltislon  of  the 
"man-on-the  moon"  objective  it  Is  even  more 
logical  to  retain  the  name  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy for  the  space  center. 

But  surveys  in  the  areas  surrounding  the 
space  center  show  that  the  people  there  want 
to  restore  the  overall  designation  as  Cape 
Canaveral.  We  believe  this  to  be  proper,  logi- 
cal and  timely! 

Resumption  of  Tes'nMONT 
Senator  Guhnst.  That  concludes  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 


J^oveynber  25,  1970 
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I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  a  very 
short  statement  by  State  Senator  Beth  John- 
son, who  represents  this  county  in  the  Flor- 
ida'  legislature.  She  had  hoped  to  be  here 
this  morning  but  was  unable  to  come. 

She  has  been  one  of  the  chief  movers  as 
far  as  the  resolution  In  the  Florida  legisla- 
ture was  concerned,  of  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion asking  that  Congress  change  the  name 
back. 

Here  is  her  statement: 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BETH  JOHNSON,  STATE 
SENATOR  REPRESENTING  BREVARD  COUNTY,  FLA., 
AS  READ  BY  SENATOR  GURNEY 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  should  Join 
in  supporting  the  resolution  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to 
our  oldest  Atlantic  Coast  landmark.  This 
proposal  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Florida 
Legislature  and  the  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  space  center  for  our  late  respected  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  whose  untimely  death  shocked 
the  nation.  To  destroy  the  historical  associa- 
tions attached  to  the  name  Cape  Canaveral, 
the  oldest  name  of  any  landmark  on  the 
American  Atlantic  Coast,  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Ponce  de  Leon  is  credited  with  its  dis- 
covery, in  1513,  the  year  in  which  he  dis- 
covered and  named  Florida.  Its  name  was 
recorded  on  many  of  the  earliest  known 
Spanish  and  French  maps  and  charts  of  world 
navigation  for  more  than  450  years. 

Our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  profound  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  past  of  our  country, 
and  untiring  In  his  efforts  to  make  the  me- 
morials of  that  past  living  and  real  to  every 
citizen. 

The  resolution  being  considered  recom- 
mends that  the  name  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  be  retained  for  the  space  pro- 
gram facilities  and  that  Congress  restore 
"Cape  Canaveral"  to  the  geographical  area 
of  the  cape  in  order  that  the  title  of  this 
most  ancient  of  our  own  historic  landmarks 
should  be  recognized  and  preserved. 

Senator  Gurney.  I  might  also  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  record  might  be  kept 
open  for  perhaps  a  day  or  two.  Our  office  has 
heard  of  a  few  who  would  like  to  include 
statements  or  telegrams. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  certainly  Join 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague.  Senator 
Holland,  in   urging   the  committee  to  take 
favorable  action  on  our  resolution. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Gurney. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
several  distinguished  citizens  here  from 
Florida  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

Before  that,  may  I  Just  say  that  prior  to 
1947,  there  had  been  a  Board  of  Geographic 
Names  established  by  Executive  Order  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  That  Board  was 
replaced  on  July  25,  1947,  by  a  statute,  and 
I  ask  that  that  statute,  known  as  Public 
Law  242  of  the  80th  Congress  be  included  in 
the  record  at  this  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  it 
will  be  done. 

Public   Law   242 — 80th   Congress,    Chapter 

330 — First  Session,  S.  1262 
An   act  to  provide  a  central   authority   for 
standardizing   geographic    names    for    the 
purpose    of    eliminating    duplication    in 
standardizing  such  names  among  the  Fed- 
eral departments,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in    Congress   sissembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  called 
the  Secretary,  conjointly  with  the  Board  on 
Geographic  Names,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  provide  for  uniformity  In  geographic 
nomenclature  and   orthography   throughout 


the  Federal  Government.  The  Secretary  may 
exercise  his  functions  through  such  officials 
as  he  may  designate,  except  that  such  au- 
thority as  relates  to  the  final  approval  or  re- 
view of  actions  of  the  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  shall  be  exercised  by  him,  or  his  Under 
or  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Board 
on  Geographic  Names,  hereinafter  called  the 
Board.  The  membership  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude one  representative  from  each  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  War.  Navy,  Post  Office. 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  and 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  Board  may  also  in- 
clude representatives  from  such  Federal 
agencies  as  the  Secretary,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board,  shall  from  time  to  time 
find  desirable,  even  though  these  agencies 
are  in  the  departments  otherwise  represented 
on  the  Board.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  respective  heads 
of  the  departments  or  Independent  agencies 
that  they  represent.  Each  member  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  two-year  term  but  may  be 
reappointed  to  successive  terms.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  The  Board  shsdl  nomi- 
nate a  Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  establish  such  work- 
ing committees  as  are  found  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  formvdate  principles, 
policies,  and  procedures  to  be  followed  with 
reference  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  geo- 
graphic names;  and  shall  decide  the  standard 
names  and  their  orthography  for  official  use. 
The  principles,  policies,  and  procedures  for- 
mulated hereunder  shall  be  designed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  general  public,  to  enlist  the  effective  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  most  concerned,  and  to  give  full 
consideration  to  the  specific  Interests  of  par- 
ticular Federal  and  State  agencies.  Action 
may  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  in  any  matter 
wherein  the  Board  does  not  act  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  The  Board  may  make  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  as  it  finds 
appropriate  in  connection  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
studies  and  investigations  to  be  made  and 
such  records  to  be  kept  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  he  shall  provide  a  place  of 
meeting  and  staff  assistance  to  the  Board. 
The  staff  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  prescribe  its  relations  to  the 
Board  and  the  committees  of  the  Board.  The 
Secretary  may  establish  from  time  to  time, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Board,  advisory 
committees  of  United  SUtes  citizens  who  are 
recognized  experts  in  their  respective  fields 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  special  problems 
arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  guidance  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
in  the  name  of  the  Board,  from  time  to  time 
and  in  such  form  as  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  decisions  with  respect  to 
geographic  names  and  principles  of  geo- 
graphic nomenclature  and  orthography.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  furnish  such  additional 
information  with  respect  to  geographic 
names  as  will  assist  in  carm-ing  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  ' 

Sec.  6.  With  respect  to  geographic  names 
the  pertinent  decisions  and  principles  issued 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  standard  for  all 
material  published  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  United  States  Board  on  Geograph- 
ical Names  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior created  by  Executive  order,  is  hereby 
abolished,  and  the  duties  of  said  Board  are 
transferred  to  the  Board  herein  created,  and 
all  departments,  burea\is.  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  refer  all  geographic 
names  and  problems  to  the  said  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  duplication  of 
work,  personnel,  and  authority. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 


strued as  applying  to  the  naming  of  the  of- 
fices or  establishments  of  any  Federal  agency. 
Sec  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Resumption  of  Testimony 
Senator  Holland.  In  strict  accord  with  Sec- 
tion 3  of  that  statute,  the  Board  issued  reg- 
ulations covering  the  principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  change  of  name,  and  published  for 
the  information  of  the  public  the  list  of  those 
principles,  and  I  simply  wish  to  state  that 
there  are  15  of  them,  but  that  there  are  four 
of  them  that  I  think  were  given  little  con- 
sideration. If  any,  in  the  name  change  that 
was  accomplished  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, in  the  one  day,  as  my  statement  has  al- 
ready Indicated. 

The  first  regulation  is  that  names  In 
dominant  local  use  generally  are  retained. 
This  had  been  In  dominant  local  use  for  all 
of  the  time  of  Florida's  history. 

Second,  euphonious  and  suitable  names 
of  Indian  or  foreign  origin  are  retained.  Of 
course,  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  is  of 
Spanish   origin,   as   already   stated. 

Rule  14,  an  existing  name  should  not  be 
replaced  unless  it  is  a  duplicate  or  is  inap- 
propriate. 

And  15,  Acts  of  State  legislatures,  mu- 
nicipal councils,  and  other  local  governing 
bodies  regarding  geographic  names  are  usual- 
ly accepted  unless  application  of  the  names 
would  be  in  conflict  with  naming  principles 
followed  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  15  of  those  rules  can  be 
discussed  if  the  committee  wishes  to,  and  I 
will  leave  the  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Board 
of  Geographic  Names  here  for  the  committee, 
but  I  have  quoted  into  the  record  the  four 
rules  which  I  think  were  particularly  appli- 
cable in  this  case,  and  which  were  not  ap- 
parently followed  by  the  Board  In  Its  action 
in   1963. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  pleasure  first 
to  present  Mr.  Adam  G.  Adams,  of  Miami,  who 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Dade  County  His- 
torical Board,  and  he  was  former  President 
of  the  Florida  Historical  Association  of  South 
Florida,  and  former  Director  of  the  Florida 
Historical  Society,  and  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  of 
Florida,  a  well  known  historian,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Florida,  Mr.  Adams. 

statement  of  ADAM  O.  ADAMS,  CHAIRMAN, 
metropolitan  DADE  COUNTY  HISTORICAL 
BOARD 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  forte,  if  I 
should  have  one,  is  local  history,  the  history 
of  Florida. 

The  Senator  has  covered  well  most  of  the 
historical  facts  about  Cape  Canaveral. 

Let  me  say  the  authenticity  of  the  history 
of  Florida  Is  laid  on  a  firm  foundation.  The 
Spanish  kings  required  that  those  who  vis- 
ited new  and  strange  countries  send  home 
written  accounts  of  their  experiences  and  of 
what  they  saw.  Philip  the  Second  was  on 
the  Spanish  throne  during  most  of  the  time 
that  discoveries  on  the  Florida  coast  were 
being  made  and  maps  drawn. 

After  Columbus  landed,  the  Spanish  at- 
tention was  drawn  naturally  to  the  West, 
where  gold  and  silver  were  found.  It  was 
some  20  years  later  that  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
discovered  Florida,  in  1513. 

You  win  notice  all  along  that  people  use 
different  dates,  slightly  different  dates  for 
events  In  those  far-off  times. 

Let'  me  quote  now  from  an  article  by  Mar- 
jory Stoneman  Douglas.  The  article  is  before 
you  in  a  little  magazine  known  as  Muse 
News,  on  page  164. 

"The  most  prominent  landmark  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Florida  has  for  geological  ages 
been  the  great  hook  of  sand,  with  Its  curv- 
ing, once  swampy  bight  to  the  southward, 
which  was  known  to  European  explorers  for 
over  four  hundred  years  as  'Cape  Canaveral.' 
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don't  know  that  he  actually  did. 
recognized    its    rough    currents    and 
lx)th  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
Its  name  on  one  of  the  earliest  maps 
Cabo   Corrlentes,'    meaning    'currents.' 
from  Herrera's  account  of  the  Ponce  de 
expedition.  The  name  'Cape  Canaveral* 
marked  very  clearly  on  two  maps,  repro- 
in    the    David    O.    True    Collection, 
y  Maps  In  Relation  to  Florida  ' 
1  hese  are  the  Spanish  map  of  Herran  de 
and  the  French  map  of  Rene's  de  Lau- 
of    1541-44.    But   since   neither   of 
exp>edltions  ever  saw  that  part  of  the 
Coast" — but  I  think  that  is  an  error, 
leve  Laudonnlere  did — "we  can  be  sure 
they    were    copied    from    still    earlier 
.  maps  which  have  disappeared.  Indi- 
1  ig    to    trained    historical    cartographers 
source    ot    the    name    'Canaveral.'    But 
veral  is  plainly  seen  on  a  1536  map  (of 
there  Is  a  reproduction) .  that  Includes 
da   and   the   Gulf  of   Mexico,   from   St. 
to    Panuco" — St.    Elena    is    on    the 
a    Coast,    and    Panuco   is   a   town    on 
outhern  end  of  Texas — "It  is  the  'Alonzo 
C  havez'  map.  It  was  placed  in  the  Span- 
archives  at  some  early  date  and  then 
out  to  Mexico  to  be  used  by  the  ill- 
expedition  to  Pensacola  by  Tristan  de 
in  1557.  A  photograph  of  the  map  Is  re- 
in  The  Luna  Papers.  Vol.   1,   and 
in  The  True  Relation  of  the  Fidalgo  of 
Papers.  Vol.  II.  1557,  both  in  the  fine 
ons  of  the  Florida  State  Historical  So- 
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name  'Canaveral'  is  Spanish,  trans- 
as  'Cane  Bearer.'  They  were  not  sugar 
.   but   the   tall    reeds   with    tips   hard- 
by  fire,  which  the  Florida  Indians  used 
Arrows,  such  as   the  one   that   wounded 
de    Leon    on    his    second    voyage    to 
lower  West  Coast  and  later  killed  him. 
Cape  was  probably  named,  so  far  as 
n  tell  now.  on  an  expedition  along  the 
coast  by  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  the 
who  discovered  the  Carolinas.  At  all 
there  is  no  question  that  the  name  has 
applied  to  this  best-known  landmark  on 
Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America  for  well 
four  hundred  years." 
:opy  of  the  1541-1544  map  is  before  you. 
been  called  "The  Alonzo  de  la  Cruz  " 
and  also  "The  De  Soto  Map."  The  map 
anonymous  and  is  in  the  Archives  de  Los 
in  Seville.  Cape  Canaveral  Is  plainly 
thereon. 
Alfco  here  are  a  few  copies  of  the  map  by 
LeMoyne,  who  was  an  artist  accom- 
3  Ing  Laudonnlere,  a  French  explorer.  This 
was  made  in  1591.  However,  Cape  Cana- 
ls  plainly   marked   thereon.   It   Is   In- 
in  a   book   written   by   Congressman 
E.  Bennett,  entitled  "Settlement  of 
"  In  LeMoyne's  narrative,  he  wrote  In 
'.  .  .  at  a  place  called  in  maps  Cana- 
twenty  eight  degrees  from  the  Equa- 
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1565  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avlles  founded 
ugustine,  but  the  French  were  also  In 
neighborhood,  which  made  his  position 
prec  irious.  LeMoyne  describes  how  the  Ade- 
lant  ido  Menendez  walked  the  whole  distance 
C^navecal,  about  90  nautical  miles,  that 
year.,  when  many  of  the  younger  men 
not  keep  up  with  him.  He  destroyed  the 
position  there,  at  Canaveral. 
Tltis  is  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  history 
Canaveral,  but  this  shows  the  exlst- 
of  the  name  400  years  ago. 
might  be  interesting  to  note  that  two 
famous  capes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
discovered  later,  certainly  named  later, 
of  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  I  believe  the 
permanent  are  Canaveral  and  Hatteras. 
Island,  an  extension  of  which  Is 
Hatteras,  was  first  explored  by  the  Eng- 
n  1584,  after  which  unsuccessful  efforts 


C»pe 


of  colonization  were  made.  And  the  name 
Cape  Cod  is  attributed  to  Ooswold,  who 
visited  these  shores  In  1602.  The  pilgrims  put 
in  at  the  site  of  Provlncetown  In  1620. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  there  are  questions,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Hansen.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  next 
witness  is  Mrs.  Prances  Ann  Jamleson.  who  is 
President-elect  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
'Women  Lawyers  and  former  Councilman  of 
the  City  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

Mrs.  Jamleson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCES  ANN  JAMIESON, 
PRESIDENT-ELECT.  FLORIDA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WOMEN  LAWYERS,  FORMER  COUNCILMAN  OF 
THE    CITY    OF    CAPE    CANAVERAL 

Mrs.  JAMIESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator.  It 
is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  before  you  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
people  from  my  home  town.  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida.  I  live  there.  I  practice  law  there, 
and  incidentally,  call  it  by  Its  rightful  name, 
Cape  Canaveral.  We  have  strongly  resisted 
calling  it  anything  else  but  by  Its  famous 
historic  name. 

Let  me  state  to  you  some  of  the  examples 
of  the  continued  resistance  by  the  people 
of  this  area  and  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation. 

In  Brevard  County.  Florida,  the  Gannett 
News  Corporation  publUhes  Today.  They 
have  also  acquired  the  Melbourne  Times, 
the  Titusville  Star  Advocate,  and  the  Even- 
ing Tribune,  Cocoa,  Florida,  and  they  have 
recently  conducted  a  survey  in  which  It 
was  determined  that  92.9  percent  of  the 
people  were  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
the  name  Cape  Canaveral. 

Also,  another  poll  has  recently  been  made, 
this  by  the  Missile,  Space  and  Range  Pioneers. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  organization,  and 
one  of  very  limited  membership.  It  consists 
of  people  who  were  involved  In  the  space 
and  missile  and  range  development  prior  to 
the  year  of  1965,  many  of  our  astronauts, 
many  of  the  early  people  connected  with  the 
space  industry. 

Indeed,  these  are  the  people  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  mankind  to  make  its 
giant  step. 

When  the  poll  was  made  of  this  group,  the 
consensus  was  that  they  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  vote,  by  10  to  one,  to 
restore  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral.  They 
feel  that  the  restoration  of  this  name  is 
synomymous  with  exploration  both  by  the 
early  Spaniards  and  by  our  beloved  space 
heroes. 

The  large  companies  In  the  area  that  are 
associated  with  the  space  program,  to  men- 
tion just  but  a  few,  the  Martin  Company, 
Lockheed,  some  of  the  large  companies  In 
our  country,  still  refer  to  their  local  offices 
as  their  Canaveral  divisions. 

There  has  been  much,  much  confusion  In 
business  over  the  name  change.  Hundreds 
of  companies  In  the  area  use  the  name  Cape 
Canaveral.  We  get  mail  from  all  over  the 
world  forwarded  to  our  area,  and  it  Is  very 
Interesting  to  note  that  on  the  date  of  first- 
day  cancellations,  when  one  of  the  shots 
takes  place,  thousands  of  people  line  up, 
not  only  the  philatelists,  but  the  youngsters 
of  our  nation,  too,  to  stand  In  line  to  have 
a  cancellation  that  says  Cape  Canaversa, 
Florida. 

When  the  City  of  Cape  Canaveral  came  into 
existence  In  the  early  1960's  there  wasn't  any 
doubt  as  to  the  name  that  they  would  as- 
sume. They  were  very  proud  to  adopt  the 
name  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

When  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  was 
hurriedly  and  emotionally  changed  without 
the  knowledge  or  the  concurrence  of  those 
most  vitally  affected  by  the  name  change,  the 
city  council  overwhelmingly  voted  to  retain 


the  name  of  Cap>e  Canaveral.  We  have  long 
hoped  that  a  mistake  can  be  rectified. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  along  in  this 
area  are  united  In  the  feeling.  There  Is  cer- 
tainly no  disrespect  Intended  or  meant  to 
our  late  and  great  President  whose  life  was 
so  tragically  ended. 

Our  area  has  not  been  remiss  certainly  in 
naming  things.  The  Kennedy  Space  Center 
is  universally  known.  The  name  of  the  major 
airport  In  Brevard  County  located  at  Mel- 
bourne, Florida,  has  been  designated  the 
Kennedy  Airport.  There  is  a  John  F.  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  in  Brevard  County. 

Please  accept  the  presentation  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  my  home  town  for 
your  consideration  and  your  assistance  and 
your  Interest  in  this  matter  which  is  near 
and  dear  to  our  hearts. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said 
that  Nell  Armstrong  was  the  first  man  In 
history  to  climb  down  the  ladder  of  success. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  join  him  In  his  climb  down 
and  restore  to  us  our  name  of  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Florida. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  next  witness  is,  I  think,  one  of  our 
greatest  Florldlans  and  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans,  a  former  member  of  Congress, 
former  Governor  of  Florida,  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  the 
Honorable  Millard  Caldwell,  whom  I  am  glad 
to  present,  who  was  incidentally  the  first 
head  of  the  National  Civil  Defense  effort, 
also. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  are  very  happy  to 
see  him  and  I  know  him  very  well. 

STATEMENT    OF    MILLARD    F.    CALDWELL 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  the  first  thing  I  would 
like  to  do  is  honor  the  request  of  the  in- 
cumbent Governor  of  Florida.  Claude  Kirk, 
who  has  asked  me  to  quote  him  In  these 
words : 

"The  place  named  Cape  Canaveral,  for 
more  than  400  years,  has  been  noted  on  the 
maps  of  geography,  connoting  at  first  the 
new  world  and,  more  recently,  this  great  na- 
tion. Speaking  for  all  Florldlans,  with  great 
respect  for  President  Kennedy,  I  earnestly 
urge  the  approval  of  the  Resolution  now 
under  consideration." 

The  purpose  of  my  brief  statement  here 
this  morning  is  to  remind  you  there  was  no 
basis  In  law  for  the  generous  gesture  of 
President  Johnson  In  changing  the  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral.  His  action,  motivated  by  the 
overwhelming  distress  of  the  moment,  is  un- 
derstandable but  is.  In  fact,  without  legal 
foundation. 

The  President  has  neither  constitutional 
nor  statutory  authority  to  change  the  es- 
tablished geographical  nomenclature  of  the 
country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Board 
on  Geographic  Names  are,  by  Title  43,  Section 
364-A,  United  States  Code,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  uniformity  In  nomenclature 
and  orthography  but,  In  this  Instance,  uni- 
formity was  In  no  wise  Involved  and,  as  of 
course,  the  Secretary  was  without  authority 
In  the  premises. 

The  Invalidity  of  the  change  is  so  obvious 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  for  extended  argument  or  brief- 
ing. 

President  Kennedy's  place  in  history  is  so 
firm  as  to  negative  a  need  for  geographical 
emphasis.  His  memory  Is  and  will  remain 
warm  in  Florida  and  in  the  nation.  With  his 
respect  for  history,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  decry  the  erasure  of  Cape  Canaveral 
from  the  charts,  the  first  to  remember  that 
long  before  Cape  Cod  or  the  Mississippi  or 
the  City  of  Washington  were  dreamed  of  Cape 
Canaveral  was  established  on  the  maps  of 
the  cartographers. 

I  am  advised  the  President's  family,  al- 
though appreciative  of  what  was  done,  abides 
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In  the  wish  of  Florida's  delegation  In  the 
Congress,  representing  the  overwhelming  de- 
sire of  the  State's  people  for  the  restoration. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  re- 
establishing the  Cape  to  its  rightful  place  in 
the  annals  of  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you  Governor, 
The  last  witness  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  there  may  be  others,  is  Honorable 
James  R.  Knott  of  West  Palm  Beach  who  has 
been  a  circuit  judge  in  the  State  of  Florida 
for  some  14  years.  He  was  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety at  the  time  this  question  arose  and  as 
I  understand  will  speak  for  that  society 
as  well  as  for  himself.  Judge  Knott. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  R.  KNOTT,  JUDGE  OF  THE 
CIRCUIT  COURT,  15TH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT  OF 
FLORIDA,   PALM   BEACH  COUNTY 

Judge  Knott.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  this  committee  in  affording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  on  the  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  to  restore  the  an- 
cient name  of  Florida's  oldest  landmark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  Is  one  which 
lies  deep  In  the  hearts  and  emotions  of  the 
people  of  our  state.  Newspaper  polls  indicate 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  our  citizens, 
despite  their  admiration  and  affection  for 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  favor  the  res- 
toration of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral,  while 
retaining  the  name  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  for  the  space  program 
facilities. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  distinguished  fel- 
low citizens  In  emphasizing  that  our  effort  to 
have  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  restored 
to  this  geographic  area  is  not  motivated  In 
the  slightest  degree  by  anti-Kennedy  senti- 
ment. On  the  contrary  our  citizens,  partic- 
ularly those  of  us  In  the  Palm  Beach  area, 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  as  winter  residents 
the  Kennedy  family  has  long  had  a  friendly 
personal  association  with  our  people. 

We  shared  the  admiration  of  other  Amer- 
icans for  President  Kennedy,  and  we  shared 
the  grief  of  other  Americans  at  his  tragic 
death.  We  in  Florida  have  been  eager  to  pay 
him  honor.  Airports,  hospitals,  schools, 
streets,  boulevards,  and  even  our  children 
have  been  named  for  him. 

We  know  from  President  Kennedy's  own 
Interest  In  the  values  and  memorials  of 
American  history  that  he,  himself,  would 
surely  have  discountenanced  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  name  so  deeply  rooted  In  our  his- 
tory. 

It  has  been  said,  in  support  of  the  change 
of  name,  that  the  Spanish  word  Canaveral 
translated  into  English  merely  meant  cane- 
brake,  and  is,  therefore,  unimportant.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  this  as  a  test,  if  ancient  place 
names  were  to  be  considered  appropriate  can- 
didates for  oblivion  because  of  plainness  and 
simplicity,  then  let  us  begin  with  the  simple, 
unromantlc  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  the  Snake  River,  or  West  Point,  or  Long 
Island,  or,  may  heaven  forgive  me,  Cape  Cod, 
itself.  Surely  Canaveral,  or  canebrake,  is  not 
more  commonplace  or  ordinary  than  these. 

Paraphrasing  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  believe 
that  the  state  of  Florida  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.  Its  old  place  names,  such  as 
the  Suwanee  River,  Pensacola  Bay  and  St. 
Augustine,  should  be  subject  to  change  by 
the  people  of  Florida  alone. 

Of  all  Florida's  treasured  place  names, 
Canaveral,  as  the  oldest,  should  be  regarded 
with  the  greatest  respect.  President  Johnson 
himself  recognized  this  principle  following 
President  Kennedy's  death,  when  he  sought 
the  advice  of  Senator  Holland  on  the  Idea  of 
changing  the  name.  Senator  Holland  cau- 
tioned him  against  such  action  before  con- 
sulting the  people  affected  and  determining 
their  sentiment. 

Notwithstanding  this  advice,  President 
Johnson,  in  the  intensity  of  emotion,  both 
personal   and  national,   made   an   impulsive 


decision  which  ultimately  proved  to  have 
been  injudicious.  Understandably,  Florida's 
then  Governor,  laboring  under  the  same 
emotional  stress,  could  be  expected  to  give 
only  an  afiBrmatlve  answer  to  his  President, 
as  he  did,  without  allowing  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  subsequent  reaction  of  the  people. 
It  should  be  noted,  here,  that  the  Governor 
of  Florida  is  not  empowered  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Florida  to  give  or  take 
away  the  names  of  geographic  sites  or  places 
in  our  state. 

Newspapers  throughout  Florida  have  sup- 
ported the  restoration  of  the  name  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. Many  of  these  have  been  mentioned 
to  you.  I  have  the  names  of  others  which 
are  contained  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  I  will  leave  with  the  committee. 

Copies  of  some  of  these  editorials  also  are 
being  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  specifically  ask  that  they  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  my  statement. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection  that 
will  be  done. 

Judge  Knott.  The  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Metropolitan  Dade  County  His- 
torical Board,  and  other  organizations  of  this 
character  in  all  parts  of  Florida  from  Key 
West  to  Pensacola,  with  memberships  total- 
ing many  thousands,  have  gone  on  record 
urging  the  restoration  of  this  name. 

For  your  Information  the  names  of  these 
are  set  forth  In  this  statement  to  be  left 
with  you.  They  are  too  numerous  to  burden 
you  with  at  this  time. 

The  members  of  these  organizations  wish 
to  honor  President  Kennedy  and  to  preserve 
the  name  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  However,  as  stated  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Florida  Historical  Society,  "the  name 
Cape  Canaveral  has  been  a  part  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  the  state  of  Florida  for 
over  450  years,"  going  back  to  the  days  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  It  being  the  desire  "to  pre- 
serve the  name  as  part  of  our  late  President 
by  associating  it  with  an  activity  which  was 
contemporaneous  with  his  lifetime  and  in- 

tj€F6StS  " 

On  June  6,  1969,  a  Joint  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Florida  Legislature  favoring 
the  restoration  of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral, 
as  the  oldest  known  and  most  continuously 
used  landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic 
Coast. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  instance  in 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  west- 
ern world,  where  such  a  change  in  name  has 
occurred  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  Jerome  Kilmartln,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Domestic  Geographic  Names 
Committee,  under  the  Board  of  Geographic 
Names,  reported  at  the  time  of  this  change 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Board  had  a  renaming  proposal  come  from 
the  White  House. 

Instances  of  this  nature  are  not  lacking 
in  countries  with  cultures  different  from 
ours,  of  course,  notable  examples  being  Len- 
ingrad and  Stalingrad.  But  the  principle 
followed  in  such  cases  is  inconsistent  with 
our  traditional  standards. 

To  adopt  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 
As  stated  by  Mr.  Ney  Landrum,  director  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Council  of  Florida., 

"By  this  precedent,  the  President  can 
change  the  Suwannee  River  to  Johnson 
River." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  demon- 
strate the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Florida, 
I  quote  from  a  recent  statement  by  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  other  well  known  news- 
papers : 

"We  applaud  the  Tallahassee  Democrat's 
recommendation  that  the  name  Cape  Ca- 
naveral be  restored  to  the  area  now  known  as 
Cape  Kennedy  .  .  . 

"As  the  Democrat  says,  'the  name  Cape 
Canaveral  Identifies  the  oldest,  continuously 
used  landmark  on  Florida's  Atlantic  coast. 
Its  discovery  is  credited  to  Ponce  de  Leon, 


and   It   is  recorded   on   the   earliest   known 
Spanish  and  FYench  maps.' 

"In  fact.  Canaveral  was  on  navigation  maps 
before  the  Mississippi  River,  Cape  Hatteras 
or  Cape  Cod." 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Hansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
have  any  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  wit- 
nesses here  this  morning  for  the  complete- 
ness of  their  testimony. 

I  think  they  have  made  a  very  persuasive 
case.  I  share  their  high  regard  for  the 
honored  name  of  a  revered  and  loved  Presi- 
dent and  I  share  equally  their  concern  with 
the   importance  of   keeping  old   names. 

I  happen  to  live  In  the  western  part  of 
Wyoming  and  It  has  been  with  considerable 
dismay  that  we  have  seen  the  Forest  Service 
In  recent  years  come  in  and  change  the 
names  of  creeks  and  peaks  out  In  my  country. 

Of  course,  we  don't  go  back  only  within 
a  lifetime  but  here  is  a  case  that  is  before 
us  that  is  well  documented.  I  think  the 
testimony  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
this  Is  the  oldest  named  landmark  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Am  I  right  about  that? 

Judge  Knott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hansen.  Changing  that  name 
seems  to  me  to  do  violence  to  those  things 
for  which  the  late  and  great  President  Ken- 
nedy stood  so  strongly.  I  am  certain  that  If 
he  were  given  an  opportunity  to  express  an 
opinion  he  would  join  with  those  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  his  who  have  testified 
earlier  this  morning. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  listening  to  us 
patiently.  We  are  very  much  interested  in 
this  matter.  We  think  we  are  on  sound 
ground  in  standing  for  the  preservation  of 
the  history,  the  traditions  and  Inherited 
greatness  of  our  country  which  Is  reflected 
In  placenames  such  as  Canaveral  and  par- 
ticularly there,  since  It  is  the  oldest  land- 
mark of  which  we  know  in  our  country  and. 
of   course,  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kind  hearing  this 
morning. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  additional 
witnesses? 

If   not.   the   hearing   Is   closed. 

(Whereupon  at  11:05  am.  the  hearing  ad- 
journed subject  to  call  of  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  proposed  legislation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  several  oc- 
casions in  the  hope  of  having  this  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate.  I  also,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  resolution,  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Kennedy' 
who  advised  me  at  that  time  that  he 
would  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  Ken- 
nedy family  and  advise  me  of  their 
wishes.  He  did  say  to  me  that  he  thought 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Florida  should 
prevail.  However,  I  have  not  yet  heard 
with  finality  from  him  on  this  subject. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts advised  Col.  Asa  B.  Gibbs, 
president  of  the  Missile  Space  and  Range 
Pioneers — and  earlier  a  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  base — in  reply  to  a  telegram — 
this  is  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy — 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  this  is  a  matter 
primarily  to  be  decided  by  the  citizens  of 
Florida. 

Colonel  Gibbs,  imder  date  of  April  11, 
1970.  wrote  me  regarding  this  matter  and 
enclosed  a  copy  of  his  telegram  to  Sena- 
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Kennedy  dated  December  11,  1969, 

;he  Senator's  reply  to  him  of  Feb- 

3.  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Colonel  Glbb's  letter  to  me  and 

Enclosures  printed  in  the  Record  at 

lioint. 

being  no  objection,  the  material 
I  irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

s: 

Satellite  Beach.  Fla., 

April  6, 1970. 
Spessard  L.  Holland. 
enate, 
ngton,  D.C. 

When  it  became  evident  tiiat  the  bills 
Into  Congress  to  restore  the  name 
Canaveral   were  likely  to  die  in  com- 
i,  I  sent  a  telegram  (Incl.  1)  to  Senator 
It    seems    clear    that    a    favorable 
by  him  would  release  these  bills 
action.  It  is  also  equally  clear  that 
4lence   Indicates  that   he  does  not   ap- 
which  of  course  influences  the  action 
committee  chairmen, 
received   an   answer  from  Senator  Ken- 
(Incl.    2)     which    on    first    reading    is 
confusing.  The  phrase  "but  it  is  my 
tlon   that   this   is  a   matter   primarily 
decided    by    the    citizens   of   Florida" 
one  to  wonder  whether  Senator  Ken- 
really  knows  what  has  taken  place  in 
matter.    However,    from    reported   con- 
wlth  Senators  Holland  and  Gur- 
varlous   news   items,   and   Indeed   from 
Contents  of  my   telegram.  Senator  Ken- 
must   be  well  aware  of  the  wishes  of 
of  Florida. 

one   can   only   reach   the  con- 
that  Senator  Kennedy  is  challenging 
1  'lorlda  Congresslona;   Delegation  to  get 
bills  passed.  The  "citizens"  of  Florida 
already  "decided"  as  evidenced  by  the 
to  Congress  passed  by  the  Florida 
re.  The  citizens  of  Florida  are  only 
ing  the   democratic   process  necessary 
the  decision, 
as  a  member  of  the  Florida  Congres- 
Delegation.  have  a  clearcut  responsi- 
to  take   whatever  action   is  necessary 
<  cept  this  challenge  and  get  these  bills 


in  consideration  for  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  Florida  In  this  matter,  to  take  Immediate 
action. 

Col.  Asa  B.  Qibbs. 
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Respectfully, 


CoL.  Asa  B.  Cibbs. 


December  11.  1969. 
EowARO  M.  Kennedy. 
>enate, 
ington.  D.C: 

people  of  Florida  in  at  least  two  polls 

n  editorials  in  the  leading  papers  of  the 

have  expressed  an  almost  unanimous 

to  restore  the  name  Cape  Canaveral 

l.at  historical  site  now  known  as  Cape 

I  edy.  This  desire  culminated  In  a  reso- 

to  the  Congress  passed  by  the  Florida 

Legislature    with    the    provision    that 

name  restoration  be  made  with  the  ap- 

of  the  Kennedy  family.  It  has  been 

very  clear  that  the  people  of  Florida 

;}leased  and  proud  to  have  the  NASA  fa- 

on  Merritt  Island  named  the  John  F. 

1  ledy  Space  Center  in  honor  of  our  late 

.  The  Kennedy  Space  Center  Is  not 

on  Cape  Canaveral  and  the  restora- 

of  the  name  would  in  no  way  affect  the 

of  the  center.  Appropriate   Bills  have 

Introduced  into   both   houses  of  Con- 

for  this  restoration,  but  It  is  becoming 

that  these  bills  may  die  in  Committee. 

newspapers    have    reported    that    you 

to  make  no  comment  for  the  Kennedy 

You   now   have  a   wonderful   oppor- 

y  to  enhance  your  popularity,  not  only 

Florida,  but  also  nationally,  if  you  were 

n  lake  a   public   statement  now  that  the 

ledy  family  has  no  objection  to  this  res- 

of   a   historic   geographic   name.   A 

statement  by  you  would  i>ermit  the 

chairmen  to  process  these   bills 

fear  of  embarrassing  you.  I  urge  you. 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor 

AND  Public  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  3,  1970. 
Col.  Asa  B.  Oibbs, 
Satellite  Beach.  Fla. 

Dear  Col.  Gibbs:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  telegram,  and  I  appreciate  the  sen- 
timents which  prompted  you  to  be  In  touch 
with  me. 

As  you  know,  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Holland  and  Qurney  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Cape.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  their  measure  will  be  successful  in 
the  Senate,  but  it  is  my  conviction  that 
this  Is  a  matter  primarily  to  be  decided  by 
the  citizens  of  Florida. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
pubhshed  in  the  Orlando  Evening  Star, 
March  14,  1970,  entitled  "Change  to 
Cape  Canaveial."  This  editorial  refers 
to  the  inquiry  of  Colonel  Gibbs  and  the 
reply  thereto  by  Senator  Kennedy  which 
I  have  just  placed  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Orlando  Evening  Star,  March  14, 
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Change  to  Cape  Canaveral 

Now  that  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  has  indi- 
cated he  would  not  oppose  changing  the 
name  of  Cape  Kennedy  back  to  Cape 
Canaveral  by  which  it  was  known  for  over 
400  years,  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
getting  the  job  done. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Asa  B.  Oibbs, 
president  of  the  Missile  Space  and  Range 
Pioneers,  Sen.  Kennedy  stated,  "It  Is  my  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  matter  primarily  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  citizens  of  Florida." 

As  most  Florldlans  know,  the  restoration  of 
the  old  name  does  not  apply  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  on  Merritt  Island  but 
only  to  the  land  mass  to  the  east  which  forms 
the  cape.  There  was  no  reason  to  change  this 
name  In  the  first  place. 

And  there  is  no  reason  now  for  further  de- 
lay  in  correcting   the  error. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  published  in 
"Today."  a  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  under  date  of  March  7,  1970, 
again  referring  to  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Colonel  Gibbs,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editorial:   Florida  Picks  Canaveral 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  appears  delib- 
erately to  be  stalling  efforts  to  restore  the 
name  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

Col.  Asa  B.  Gibbs.  president  of  the  Missile 
Space  and  Range  Pioneers,  who  has  spear- 
headed local  restoration  efforts,  says  key 
senators  and  congressmen  have  said  Kennedy 
quietly  passed  the  word  he  would  prefer  the 
nam»-change  bill  to  die  In  committee. 

That  appears  to  be  precisely  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  bills  v.hUh  seemed  so  promising 
last  fall. 

And  Kennedy,  when  he  doesn't  succeed  in 
staying  publicly  silent  about  the  matter, 
continues  to  be  evasive. 


When  Gibbs  wired  Kennedy  about  his 
feelings  on  the  name  switch,  this  was  the 
answer  he  got: 

"It  is  my  conviction  that  this  Is  a  matter 
primarily  to  be  decided  by  the  citizens  of 
Florida." 

The  senator  is  fully  aware  of  Floridians' 
feelings  toward  the  cape's  name. 

Two  local  polls  showed  people  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  restoring  the  histori- 
cal name  of  Canaveral  to  our  cape,  while 
leaving  the  Kennedy  Space  Center's  name 
unchanged.  The  Brevard  Historical  Society, 
the  Florida  Historical  Society  and  the  Florida 
Legislature  all  urged  the  same  thing. 

The  Legislature's  resolution  to  Congress 
unfortunately  stipulated  that  the  Kennedy 
family's  approval  be  obtained  first. 

Sen.  Kennedy  has  been  fully  apprised  of 
all  this,  and  he  obviously  Is  unwilling  to 
give  that  approval. 

There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  only  intended  the  space  center 
to  bear  John  F.  Kennedy's  name — not  the 
cape.  That  the  geographical  name  was 
changed  was  the  result  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing by  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  Col. 
Gibbs  believes. 

The  names  of  highways,  bridges,  airports, 
stadiums  and  space  centers  appropriately 
honor  revered  Presidents,  but  geographical 
names — particularly  one  a.~,  rich  in  historical 
significance  as  Gape  Canaveral — are  another 
thing. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  see  what  the 
reaction  would  be,  for  Instance,  to  changing 
Cape   Cod  to   Cap)e  Kennedy. 

We  wish  our  lawmakers  would  ponder  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
Senator  Kennedy  advised  Colonel  Gibbs 
that  the  matter  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  cape  is  "a  matter  primarily  to  be 
decided  by  the  citizens  of  Florida,"  I 
have  been  queried,  as  has  my  colleague, 
Senator  Gurney,  as  to  when  the  com- 
mittee will  take  some  action  on  this 
resolution. 

While  I  have  been  able  to  state  only 
that  I  have  been  attempting  through 
discussions  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Jackson,  to  have 
the  bill  acted  upon,  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Gurney,  has  informed  the  press  that 
all  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  report  the  bill.  This  leaves 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position,  in  that 
seven  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  report  the  bill  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  commit- 
tee apparently  does  not  wish  to  report 
the  bill,  although  I  know  of  no  vote 
taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ing inquiries  I  receive  from  the  press  as 
to  the  status  of  the  bill  and  the  fact  that. 
from  reports,  all  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  wish  to  report  the  bill 
out  of  committee.  I  contacted  Senator 
Jackson,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  July  29,  asking  him  to  advise  me 
as  to  the  committee's  plans.  On  July  30 
he  advised  me  that  after  the  hearing  last 
year,  the  proposed  legislation  was  dis- 
cussed in  executive  session  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  while  he  did 
not  know  where  my  colleague.  Senator 
Gurney,  obtained  the  information  that 
all  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  wished  to  report  the  bill,  no 
member  of  the  committee  had  spoken 
to  him  since  the  executive  session  held 
after  the  November  24,   1969,  hearings 
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when  the  legislation  was  discussed.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  further  advised  me  in  his 
letter  that  in  view  of  my  strong  feeling 
on  this  matter,  he  would  again  bring  up 
the  subject  at  the  first  opportunity  when 
his  committee  met  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  out  here 
today,  not  in  any  disrespect  for  our  late 
President  who  was  admired  and  beloved 
by  millions  of  Americans.  Including 
Floridians,  but  because  I  believe  strongly 
that  we  must  right  a  wrong  that  was 
done  in  extreme  haste  and  under  great 
emotional  stress  without  regard  to  the 
will  of  the  people  so  directly  affected. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  many  activities  other  than  the  space 
activities  that  have  not  been  renamed. 
There  is  the  city  of  Cape  Canaveral  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  cape,  with  a 
flrst-class  post  office  bearing  its  name. 

That  city  and  the  first-class  post  office 
at  this  site  still  bear  the  name  Cape 
Canaveral.  Also,  the  Port  of  Canaveral  is 
a  joint  Federal-State  venture  in  which 
the  State  is  represented  by  the  Port  Dis- 
trict, and  in  Federal  and  State  legislation 
concerning  the  port  the  name  of  Port 
Canaveral  Is  used,  and  it  is  used  in  the 
bond  issue  which  raised  the  local  contri- 
bution to  supply  the  local  share  of  costs 
of  the  port's  development.  These  bonds 
will  be  outstanding  for  many  years.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  many  private  businesses 
at  the  cape  and  at  Cocoa  Beach  which 
contain  the  word  "Canaveral"  in  their 
name  and  those  names  have  not  been 
changed. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  strong  feeling  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  would  never  have  approved  the 
removal  of  the  historic  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
Is  the  oldest  place  name  along  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  of  the  northern  continent — 
that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  led  to  this  conviction  by 
many  facts,  one  of  which  is  set  forth  very 
eloquently  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Thrift,  Jr.,  president,  Florida  South- 
ern College,  Lakeland.  Fla..  delivered  be- 
fore the  Florida  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  June  4.  1969.  This  is 
the  statement  by  Dr.  Thrift  at  the  time 
and  place  mentioned  which  I  quote  in 
part: 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  thirty-fifth  Pres- 
ident of  the  tJnlted  States,  would  have  been 
52  years  of  age  last  Thursday  had  he  lived. 
On  that  day  last  week  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rose 
Kennedy,  made  a  brief  address  In  connection 
with  the  presentation  to  the  United  States  of 
a  national  historic  site  from  the  Kennedy 
family  of  the  house  in  which  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  born.  In  the  course  of  her  re- 
marks, Mrs.  Kennedy  stated  that  one  of  the 
compelling  reasons  In  helping  the  family  de- 
cide to  restore  and  donate  this  historic  build- 
ing was  the  fact  that  her  son,  the  late  Presi- 
dent, had  such  a  great  sense  of  history. 

I  once  heard  John  F.  Kennedy,  while  seek- 
ing the  nomination  for  President,  say  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  as  to  why  he  thought  he 
was  qualified  to  hold  the  high  office  that  he 
felt  there  were  six  outstanding  things  that 
qualified  him,  but  he  said,  "My  first  and 
greatest  qualification  Is  my  hlstorical- 
mindedness."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he 
felt  no  man  could  be  a  great  President  with- 
out this,  and  he  felt  that  of  all  the  current 
candidates,  he  possessed  the  hlstorical- 
mlndedness  to  an  extent  further  than  any 
other. 


I  also  speak  out  so  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  'Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
may  approve  early  action  of  the  commit- 
tee, either  to  favorably  report  the  legis- 
lation to  the  Senate  or  to  report  it  out  of 
committee  without  recommendation  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  work  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  having  in  regard  to  this 
matter  but  I  submit  that  in  all  deference 
we  are  here  to  legislate  appropriately  and 
to  correct  any  legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  hopefully  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  act  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  133  at  the  next 
executive  session  of  the  committee  for  I 
am  convinced  that  the  dragging  on  of 
this  matter  is  doing  much  more  harm 
than  good.  If  the  committee  votes  down 
the  measure,  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  or 
If  it  reports  the  measure  without  recom- 
mendation, the  Senate  may  then  work  its 
will. 

Throughout  my  24  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter  of    the   committee   system    and 
firmly  believe  that  the  Senators  sitting  on 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  in  regard 
to  specific  legislation  are  and  should  be 
more  knowledgeable  of  the  problems  that 
come  before  those  respective  committees 
and  I  have,  therefore,  relied  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  wisdom  of  those  Senators  and 
the  reports  of  the  committees  upon  which 
to  base  my  judgment  on  specific  issues.  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  in  my  last  weeks 
of  service  here  with  the  hope  that  those 
colleagues  sitting  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  will  take  definite 
action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133 
that  has  been  pending  since  July  10. 1969. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
several  features  which  are  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing  which  all  Senators 
will  benefit  from  if  they  will  read  the 
transcript  which  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  first  is  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Florida  unanimous- 
ly passed  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
change  back  be  made  for  historic  rea- 
sons, and  that  we  take  up  the  matter 
first  with  Senator  Kennedy.  I  did  so. 
We  took  it  up  with  him  in  great  detail 
and   finally   introduced   the   resolution, 
after  advising  him  at  the  specific  time 
it  was  to  be  introduced  that  it  could  be 
introduced,  even  inviting  him  to  have 
some  statements,  if  he  cared  to  make 
them  at  the  time  of  the  introduction, 
and  inviting  him  to  appear  as  a  cospon- 
sor  if  he  cared  to  do  so;  but  he  simply 
told  me  that  personally  he  did  not  care  to 
attend  and  reiterated  his  statement,  that 
he   thought  the  will  of   the  people  of 
Florida  should  prevail. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Florida  and  in  view  of 
some  22  editorials  from  leading  news- 
papers in  the  State  .strongly  favoring  this 
change  back,  and  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  other  witnesses  at  the 
hearing,  including  former  Governor 
Caldwell,  himself  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  standing,  and  in- 
cluding the  president  of  Florida  State 
Historical  Society,  including  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  official  family  of  the 


city  of  Cape  Canaveral  among  others, 
and,  of  course,  both  Senators  from 
Florida  who  testified  at  that  hearing, 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  realize  that  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Florida  has  been 
clearly  exemplified. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  large  file  of 
correspondence  on  this  subject.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  for  the  Record  that  while 
I  have  received  many  hundreds  of  let- 
ters supporting  the  bill,  the  number  of 
letters  opposing  It  would  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, without  trying  to  count  them,  less 
than  a  dozen.  They  come  from  people 
not  historians  and  not  historically 
minded.  The  very  contents  of  their  let- 
ters, in  most  instances,  show  that  they 
have  no  understanding  of  the  historic 
importance  of  Cape  Canaveral  which  has 
been  the  leading  landfall  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  United  States  for  maritime 
commerce  since  the  earliest  Spanish 
days,  as  shown  by  ancient  Spanish  maps, 
and  maps  made  by  mariners  of  other  na- 
tions which  I  have  seen  by  the  dozen, 
showing  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral,  a 
Spanish  name,  thought  to  have  been 
named  by  Ponce  de  Leon  at  the  time  of 
his  discovery  of  Florida  in  1513. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  carelessly, 
even  though  we  are  led  by  great  and 
understandable  emotion  at  the  time  of 
deep  grief,  take  actions  which  destroy 
part  of  our  historic  tradition  and  which 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  names  based  on  this  place 
name  which  will  be  permanent  and  which 
make  for  constant  conflict  and  constant 
misunderstanding  in  that  area,  includ- 
ing the  name  of  the  nearest  city  which 
Is  a  city  of  such  size  as  to  have  a  flrst- 
class  post  office  which  also  bears  that 
name.  Also  the  name  of  the  manmade 
harbor  built  to  serve  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  bears  the  place  name  Canaveral, 
which  we  by  all  means  want  to  continue 
under  that  name  as  a  legal  matter.  Cape 
Canaveral  has  been  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  by  nimierous  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  all  of  us  refer  to  it  by  that 
name.  Yet  the  name  of  the  cape  change 
was  approved  within  less  than  12  hours 
by  an  action  of  the  Naming  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names, 
which  I  have  mentioned  heretofore. 

In  all  justice  to  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Florida,  in  all  justice  to  the 
preservation  of  historic  monuments  of 
veiy  great  value,  and  this  one  I  believe  to 
be,  and  I  am  told  so  by  scholars  who 
know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do,  that 
this  is  the  oldest  place  name  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  the  United  States,  I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  destroy  such  a  name.  To 
destroy  the  historic  value  and  the  tradi- 
tions that  go  with  it,  as  well  as  the  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  references  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  our  State  and  our  continent 
which  refer  to  it.  I  think  it  is  completely 
wrong  that  such  a  course  be  followed. 

With  great  tenderness  toward  the  late 
President — I  think  I  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  suggest  him  as 
a  vice-presidential  candidate,  which  was 
recognized  by  his  family  at  the  time — I 
think  that  no  one  could  possibly  take  a 
position  indicating  that  I  was  not  his 
friend  and  admirer  and  always  have 
been.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  resolution 
offered   by   my   distinguished   colleague 
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&ih  myself,  we  would  legally  perpetuate 
th  J  name  of  the  space  center  so  that  it 
wi  1  always  bear  the  name  of  our  distin- 
gu  shed  late  and  lamented  former  Presi- 
de It,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

^Ir.  MO^fDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
th  ?    greatest    deference    to    the    dis- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
the   distinguished   junior    Senator 
ram  Florida,  I  have  great  concern  about 
th ;  proposed  name  change  from  Cape 
Kdinedy  to  Cape  Canaveral  for  several 
rejisons,  one  of  which  is  that  it  would  ap- 
to  be  misinterpreted. 
Dur  decision  to  rename  the  cape  in 
ry  of  President  Kennedy  was  more 
tlitin  a  random  tribute  to  a  martyred 

.,  as  important  as  that  was.  It 

a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Jolm  Kermedy — more  than  any  other 
mui — ^as  responsible  for  the  revitallza- 
ti<  n  of  our  space  program. 

[t  was  President  Kennedy  who  estab- 
11s  ;ied  the  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
m  >on  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  And  it 
Wi  s  President  Keimedy  who  provided  the 
lei.dership  to  make  this  remarkable 
actiievement  possible. 

Even  though  I  have  serious  questions 
at  out  the  future  direction  of  our  space 
ef  orts,  I  have  often  expressed  my  admi- 
ration  for  the  remarkable  successes  of 
th;  Apollo  program.  To  President  Ken- 
nedy, this  program  represented  more 
than  a  challenge  to  America's  technical 
ar  d  scientific  abilities;  to  him  it  repre- 
se  ited  a  challenge  to  the  American  spirit 
ar  d  to  our  capacity  to  establish  and  meet 
a  iifficult  goal. 

We  met  that  goal,  and  we  did  so  in 
la  -ge  part  because  of  the  dedication  and 
commitment  which  he  brought  to  this 
pi  ogram. 
fThat  Is  why  the  cape  was  renamed 
President  Kennedy,  and  that  is  why 
name  should  remain  associated  with 
place  which  successfully  launched 
American  astronauts  to  the  moon. 

[  believe  that  the  renaming  of  Cape 
Kennedy  would  affect  our  memory  of 
and  his  association  with  the  success- 
launching  of  astronauts  to  the  moon. 
I  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  spirit 
which  the  proposal  is  made.  However, 
elt  constrained  to  make  the  statement. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
alraid  that  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  has  not  read 
resolution  in  question.  If  he  had,  he 
>uld  have  found  that  the  bill  offered 
the  2  Senators  from  Florida  particu- 
speaks  of  the  admiration  of  our 
for  the  late,  lamented  President 
Ktnnedy  and  our  feeling  that  the  Space 
Center  should  be  permanently  named 
him.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
nlme  would  be  permanent. 

I  want  to  say  in  addition  to  that  that, 
sitce  the  Senator  has  particularly  spoken 
the  Apollo  program,  the  Record  should 
sljow  that  the  program  goes  on  not  at 
Kermedy.  but  at  Merritt  Island 
lich  is  across  the  river  from  Cape  Ken- 
y.  Many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
ve  been  down  there  know  that  this  is 
case.  And  the  launching  pad  for  the 
Abollo  ventures,  the  assembly  pad  and 
the  assembly  building  for  the  large 
re  ckets  that  would  re  required,  the  quar- 
te-s  of  the  astronauts  and  the  train- 
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ing  facilities  for  the  astronauts  em- 
ployed in  that  program  and  the  many 
other  structures  which  I  could  name  are 
located  not  on  Cape  Kermedy,  but  on 
Merritt  Island. 

I  also  want  every  Senator  to  know 
that  every  single  editorial  which  we  had 
printed  in  the  Record — and  I  think  I 
stated  that  the  number  was  22,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  distinguished  colleague  had 
some  editorials  printed  in  the  Record 
that  I  overlooked — expresses  admiration 
for  the  late  President.  There  have  been 
many  editorials  printed  since  the  date  of 
the  hearings,  and  we  could  enlarge  the 
Record  at  this  time  with  editorials  which 
express  not  only  what  amounts  to  ex- 
pressions of  respect,  but  in  many  in- 
stances almost  veneration  for  the  late 
President. 

We  are  all  proud,  I  believe,  to  have  his 
name  given  to  the  Space  Center.  I  tliink 
that  the  late  President  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  person  opposed  to 
changing  the  oldest  historic  place  name 
in  our  country  on  the  mainland  portion 
of  our  country  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done,  and  certainly  by  overlooking 
all  of  the  regulations  which  were  appli- 
cable and  which  had  been  formulated 
by  the  Naming  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Geographic  Names  for  Its  own  govern- 
ment in  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
matter.  We  were  all  swept  away  at  that 
time  understandably  by  vast  emotion 
and  sorrow. 

Grod  knows,  every  American  should  be 
terribly  sad  when  he  thinks  of  the  vari- 
ous sorrows  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
the  Kermedy  family.  Certainly  both  of 
the  Senators  from  Florida  are  com- 
pletely cognizant  of  that.  We  tried  to 
draft  our  legislation  and  conduct  the 
hearings  with  that  in  mind.  We  filed  edi- 
torials from  our  State  and  the  resolution 
of  the  State  legislature  which  clearly  be- 
speaks the  affection  of  our  people  as 
reflected  in  that  legislation  for  President 
Kermedy  and  their  desire  that  the  Space 
Center  be  permanently  named  for  him. 

I  do  not  want  any  implication  to  go  out 
from  this  hearing  or  any  other  hearing 
in  cormection  with  this  whole  matter  that 
there  is  any  feeling  other  than  a  great 
feeling  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  people  of 
Florida  and  both  Senators  from  Florida 
toward  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  have  any- 
thing more  to  say  at  this  time.  I  am  sorry 
tliat  the  committee  has  acted  as  it  has.  I 
happen  to  know  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
there  are  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  would  be  glad  to  report  the  bill 
out.  Tliey  have  so  stated  to  me.  I  do  not 
care  to  bring  that  matter  into  the  Record 
by  naming  names.  But  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  been  permitted  to  have  the  mat- 
ter reported  out  disturbs  me  greatly,  par- 
ticularly since  I  am  leaving  the  Senate 
and  particularly  because  I  do  have  some 
historic  mindedness  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  almost  in 
the  nature  of  a  tragedy  that  tiiis  was 
done  so  hurriedly  and  without  delibera- 
tion or  proper  understanding  at  all  as  to 
what  was  involved. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
ment as  an  observer  sitting  in  the  Cham- 


ber listening  to  the  remarks  of  his  col- 
leagues from  Florida  and  Minnesota.  I 
think  there  is  something  a  bit  ironic, 
to  say  the  least,  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  sitting  here  on  the  seventh  aruii- 
versai-y  of  the  burial  of  tlie  late  President 
Kennedy  and  considering  this  particular 
type  of  resolution. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  Senators 
from  Korida  are  sincere  in  their  hearts, 
tliat  they  do  not  want  anything  in  this 
proposed  resolution  to  carry  any  derog- 
atory implication  wliatsoever  against 
the  name  of  our  late  President.  But  we 
all  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  rea- 
sonable interpretation  of  our  acts.  Like 
it  or  not,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  change 
could  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way  by 
a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
world  who  will  wonder  at  our  conduct. 
And  they  will  ask,  "How  can  .hey  have 
such  a  short  memory  of  a  brave  and 
fallen  leader?" 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  repeat  wliat  has  been  said.  Even  the 
proponents  of  tliis  resolution  would 
agree  that  President  Kennedy  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  space  activity 
and  its  growth  in  the  great  State  of  Flor- 
ida. And  I  am  sure  they  would  agree 
with  me  that  he  typified  the  abihty  of  this 
country  under  the  prope'  kind  of  leader- 
ship to  harness  the  necessary  vision,  re- 
sources, and  determination  to  accom- 
plish what  some  might  say  are  impos- 
sible goals. 

I  hope  that  we  take  a  long  look  at 
this.  As  a  former  State  legislator  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  in  their  desire  for  consideration 
of  this  matter.  But  consideration  was 
given  to  this  name  change  before  it  was 
enacted.  If  there  was  historical  prece- 
dent, that  should  have  been  considered 
at  the  time  the  name  was  changed,  and 
not  now  at  a  time  when  our  action  would 
suggest  disrespect  for  the  memory  we  all 
have.  Those  who  support  this  resolution 
do  not  intend  that  to  be  the  impact,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  interpreted 
otherwise. 
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TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OP  HOUSEHOLD- 
ERS FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  UN- 
ORDERED   MERCHANDISE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  Senate  consideration  of  HJl. 
17070,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment.  The 
matter  went  to  conference,  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  amendment.  It  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  measure  establishes  a  nationwide 
policy  on  the  use  of  the  mails  In  the 
sending  of  unordered  merchandise  or  the 
billing  of  same. 

The  amendment  clearly  states  that 
the  recipient  of  unordered  merchandise 


is  under  no  obligation  to  the  sender.  He 
does  not  have  to  return  the  merchandise 
or  pay  for  it.  The  law  also  forbids  the 
mailing  of  any  bill  or  dunning  communi- 
cation in  connection  with  unordered 
merchandise. 

Unordered  merchandise  is  still  being 
sent.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  Senator 
present  on  the  floor  or  anyone  in  the 
galleries  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
who  does  not  know  that  1,  2,  or  3  times 
a  week  a  person  not  only  receives  some 
unordered  merchandise,  but  also  receives 
a  bill  and  a  dunning  letter  from  some 
credit  agency,  apparently  unconnected 
with  the  firm  or  group  that  had  sent  the 
material,  stating  that  unless  the  person 
pays  the  bill  some  action  will  be  taken 
to  impair  his  credit  rating. 

Mr.  President,  take  the  example  of  a 
young  married  couple.  They  may  have 
a  mortgage  on  their  house  and  they  are 
buying  a  car  on  credit.  To  receive  a  threat 
to  their  credit  rating  as  a  result  of  a  bill 
for  something  they  have  not  ordered 
scares  them.  Often  they  will  pay  the 
$9.68,  or  the  $16.20,  or  the  $20  bill  for 
something  they  have  not  ordered. 

Then,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
fiiat  someone  will  sign  another  person's 
name.  The  form  says,  "If  you  sign  this, 
we  will  send  you  this  book,"  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Even  if  no  one  signs  the 
form,  the  merchandise  is  often  sent  and 
billed  for. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law,  the  recipient  can  do  any- 
thing with  that  material  that  he  wishes; 
and  he  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  sending  it  back,  and  that  Includes  un- 
ordered subscriptions  and  anything  else. 

About  a  week  ago  I  had  an  incident 
happen  to  me.  I  kept  receiving  a  maga- 
zine I  had  not  ordered.  Finally  I  con- 
tacted them  and  I  said,  "Why  are  you 
sending  this  material  to  me  and  billing 
me  for  It?"  They  stated  that,  because 
they  only  had  young  girls  working  in  the 
computer  part  of  the  subscription  ofHce, 
they  did  not  recognize  the  "order"  as  the 
work  of  pranksters.  How  long  will  such 
foolishness  continue  to  plague  American 
families? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
taking  an  electronics  correspondence 
course  that  I  never  ordered  and  if  I  just 
hang  on  long  enough,  I  am  going  to  grad- 
uate from  the  course.  This  material  was 
billed  to  "Occupant"  and  sent  to  my 
home  in  Seattle.  This  goes  on  and  on. 

I  bring  this  matter  up  now  because  of 
the  vast  amount  of  unordered  merchan- 
dise that  is  sent  out  at  Christmastime, 
and  I  am  not  referring  to  :he  fundrais- 
Ing  activities  of  recognized  charities, 
either.  People  are  sent  magazines,  they 
are  registered  in  correspondence  courses, 
they  get  things  they  have  not  ordered, 
and  finally  they  receive  durmlng  letters. 

I  get  books  from  an  organization  called 
Outdoor  Life.  They  are  flne  books,  but 
I  never  ordered  them.  I  later  found  out 
that  somebody  sent  my  name  in.  For  a 
while  I  received  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 


ciation magazine,  but  I  never  ordered  It. 
It  Is  nice  reading,  but  I  had  to  write  two 
or  three  letters  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

What  about  a  person  who  does  not 
know  about  this  law?  Suppose  a  person 
receives  something  he  h&s  not  ordered. 
Ordinarily  he  would  probably  think  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  to 
wrap  it  up  and  return  it  and  say  that  he 
does  not  want  it.  Under  our  new  law  he 
may  treat  It  as  a  gift  and  make  no  re- 
sponse to  the  .sender. 

As  a  result  of  my  urging  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  issued  an  order  re- 
garding unordered  merchandise  on  Sep- 
tember 11  of  tills  year.  It  was  a  unani- 
mous action  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  indicated  that  without  re- 
gard to  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
91-375,  which  contained  the  amendment, 
the  Commission  had  determined  that 
section  3009  was  a  proper  Interpretation 
of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  that  unordered  mer- 
chandise could  be  treated  as  a  gift  effec- 
tive immediately.  As  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  FTC.  persons  who  receive  un- 
ordered merchandise  this  Christmas 
season  may  treat  It  as  a  gift. 

I  want  to  remind  the  shippers  of  un- 
ordered merchandise  that  the  recipient 
will  be  under  no  obligation  to  pay  for 
such  merchandise  nor  will  he  need  to  re- 
turn It.  If  I  hear  of  any  violations  of  the 
FTC's  order,  I  will  urge  vigorous  action 
by  the  FTC  and  the  Post  OCacc.  Anyone 
receiving  bills  for  unordered  merchan- 
dise should  send  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  the 
FTC  and  to  their  postmaster  for  investi- 
gation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  in  the  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  publicity  in  the  press  it  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  DC. 

Unordered  Merchandise 

Notice  of  Cancellation  of  Public  Hearing 
and  Opportunity  to  Submit  Data,  Views  or 
Arguments  Regarding  Proposed  Trade  Reg- 
ulation Rule. 

On  June  19.  1970,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Issued  a  Notice  of  public  bearing  and 
opportunity  to  submit  data,  views  or  argu- 
ments regarding  a  proposed  Trade  Regula- 
tiou  Rule  relating  to  the  shipment  of  un- 
ordered merchandise.  Since  §  3009  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  makes  further 
action  in  this  area  unnecessary,  the  Com- 
mission cancels  the  Notice  and  hearing  In 
the  above  proceeding. 

Further,  notice  Is  given  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shipment  of  unordered  mer- 
chandise, the  Commission  considers  f  3009 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  as  the 
proper  Interpretation  of  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Thus,  re- 
gardless of  the  enacted  effective  date,  the 
Commission  announces  that  it  will  move  to 
enforce  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  §  3009. 
These  provisions  are:  "5  3009.  Mailing  of  un- 
ordered merchandise. 

'■(a)  Except  for  (1)  free  samples  clearly 
and  conspicuously  marked  as  such,  and  (2) 
merchandise  mailed  by  a  charitable  orga- 
nization soliciting  contributions,  the  mail- 
ing of  unordered  merchandise  or  of  com- 
munications prohibited  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 


competition  and  an  unfair  trade  practice  in 
violation  of  section  45(a)  (1)  of  title  15. 

"(b)  Any  merchandise  mailed  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or 
within  the  exceptions  contained  therein, 
may  be  treated  as  a  gift  by  the  recipient, 
who  shall  have  the  right  to  retain,  use.  dis- 
card, or  dispose  of  It  In  any  manner  he  sees 
fit  without  any  obligation  whatsoever  to  the 
sender.  All  such  merchandise  shall  have  at- 
tached to  it  a  clear  and  conspicuous  state- 
ment informing  the  recipient  that  he  may 
treat  the  merchandise  as  a  gift  to  him  and 
has  the  right  to  retain,  use,  discard,  or  dis- 
pose of  it  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit  without 
any  obligation  whatsoever  to  the  sender. 

"(c)  No  mailer  of  any  merchandise  mailed 
in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  within  the  exceptions  contained  therein, 
shall  mall  to  any  recipient  of  such  mer- 
chandise a  bill  for  such  merchandise  or  any 
dunning  communications. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'un- 
ordered merchandise'  means  merchandise 
mailed  without  the  prior  expressed  request  or 
consent  of  the  recipient." 

Issued:  September  11, 1970. 

By  the  Commission. 

Joseph  W.  Shea, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  response 
I  received  from  Playboy  Magazine  when 
I  complained  that  I  was  being  billed  for 
a  magazine  that  I  had  never  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  A  more  detailed 
check  of  records  by  Playboy  magazine's  cir- 
culation department  reveals  that  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Playboy  was  entered  In  your  name 
via  a  promotional  Insert  card  regularly  bound 
into  each  copy  of  the  magazine. 

Your  name  has  now  been  removed  from 
the  list  and  you  will  no  longer  receive  the 
magazine — nor  bills  for  it,  either. 

May  I  add  that  this  situation  was  the 
result  of  a  fairly  common  trick  by  practical 
Jokesters  whose  perverted  sense  of  humor 
leads  them  to  mail  such  order  cards  with 
names  of  prominent  men  and  women.  Evi- 
dently the  card  was  completed  by  someone 
who  knew  or  obtained  the  address  of  your 
Seattle  residence. 

Too,  please  understand  that  such  cards  are 
processed  by  young,  usually  unknowledge- 
able  clerks  who  stamp  them  without  really 
reading  the  names.  Indeed,  If  it  Is  any  con- 
solation, some  years  ago  the  now-defunct 
Reporter  magazine  blUeJ  to  a  faretheewell 
Pope  Pius  for  whom  a  subscription  had  been 
entered  in  the  name  of  E.  Pacelll,  The  care- 
fully printed  address  was  Palazzo  Vatlcano, 
Rome,  Italy.  The  young  girl  who  processed 
the  card  hadn't  a  clue  as  to  who  E.  Pacelll 
might  be. 

Again,    our    apologies    for    having    incon- 
venienced you. 
Sincerely, 

Shirley  Katzanoer. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Do  we  have  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  vote  at  12:30  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  do. 
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MISSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Ilessages  in  writing  from  the  Presl- 
dei  t  of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nic  ited  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  lis  secretaries. 
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Ml  :.ITARy      AWARDS      PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

ll-ie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi  e  (Mr.  Kennedy)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ide it  of  the  United  States  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to    he  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1 1  September  of  1965.  the  Congress 
of  ;he  United  States  authorized  a  new 
cas  1  awards  program  for  military  per- 
son nel.  This  program  was  designed  to 
profide  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
an  added  incentive  to  reduce  mili- 
costs  and  improve  military  efiQ- 
cleicy.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  10  U.S.C.  1124,  I  am  herewith 
.arding  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  pefense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
poi  tation  concerning  cash  awards  which 
weie  made  under  this  program  during 
Fis  :al  Year  1970. 

The  most  recent  report  on  the  Mili- 
tary Awards  Program  covered  the  first 
6  rionths  of  1969.  The  present  report 
anc  all  future  reports  will  cover  an  en- 
tire fiscal  year,  as  Is  presently  the  case 
wit  1  the  civilian  Incentive  Awards  Pro- 
gran  which  is  run  by  the  Civil  Service 
Cor  imission. 
Ii 


Fiscal    Year    1970 — as   In    earlier 
Military    Awards    Program 
a  great  success.  Suggestions  from 
personnel   that  were  adopted 
duiing  Fiscal  Year  1970  saved  the  gov- 
ern nent  over  $166  million — substantlal- 
r  lore  than  in  any  previous  year.  Tan- 
e  first  year  benefits  derived  from  such 
since  the  program  went  into 
in  1965  have  now  reached  a  total 
rjiore  than  $439  million.  Many  benefits 
improvements  of  an  intangible  na- 
have  also  been  realized. 

205,888  suggestions  were  sub- 
mitted by  military  personnel  duiing  the 
rep  )rting  period  of  which  32,854  were 
adopted.  Cash  awards  for  adopted  sug- 
ions  totalled  $1,979,111.  More  than 
1  tercent  of  the  cash  awards  weie  paid 
jnlisted  personnel.  Paj-ments  varied 
a  minimum  of  $25  to  a  maximimi 
h  was  somewhat  more  than  $1,000. 
reports  which  I  am  forwarding 
frotn  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secre- 
•  of  Tiansportation  present  addition- 
information  concerning  payments 
under  the  Military  Awards  Pro- 
along  with  brief  descriptions  of 
sonle  of  the  more  noteworthy  sugges- 
tioiis  which  were  presented  as  a  part  of 
program  during  Fiscal  Year  1970. 
Richard  Nixon. 
TIhe  White  House,  Novetnber  25,  1970. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

'the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)ie  (Mr.  Kennedy >  announced  that  on 
tod  »y,  November  25,  1970,  he  signed  the 
foltwing  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 


viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  3630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission; 

H.R.  110.  An  act  to  amend  section  427(b) 
of  title  37,  United  Statea  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  even 
though  the  member  does  not  maintain  a 
residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control; 

H.R.  386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 

H.R.  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

H.R.  14252.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  sp>ecial  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the  use 
of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  18646.  An  act  to  establish  improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities, 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACnSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Kennedy)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate   the   following   letters,   which   were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report     on     Mn.rrART     Construction — Air 

Force  Resekvs  Construction  Attthoriza- 

TiON  From  Public  Law  91-511 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  nine  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  in  six 
States  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  the  Administration  or  the 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  to  the  Attorney  General  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  or  the  CoMPTROLULa  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  possible  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  by  buying  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  or  by  leas- 
ing it  from  commercial  leasing  firms  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  and 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  improved  lab- 
oratory equipment  management  procedures 
witliln  the  Department  of  Defense  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  ol  nominations  were 
submitted : 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

WUUam  C.  Frey,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona; 

John  Peikens,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan; 

Philip  Pratt,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michi- 
gan; 

Owen  D.  Cox,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas; 

Robert  M.  HUl,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  dial 
trict  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas; 

William  M.  Steger,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas; 

John  H.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas;  and 

Jose  V.  Toledo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  36 — 
Relative  to  Port  MacArthub 

"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  re- 
cently decided  not  to  make  cutbacks  at  Port 
MacArthur  in  San  Pedro  as  part  of  general 
cutbacks  which  will  inactivate  the  only  other 
Army  installation  in  southern  California, 
Fort  Irwin;  and 

"Whereas.  Fort  MacArthur  has  adequate 
land  for  the  service  of  military  personnel  In 
southern  California  and  has  the  support  of 
the  San  Pedro  community;  and 

"Whereas,  The  designation  of  Port  Mac- 
Arthur  as  a  'permanent'  Army  installation 
would  permit  the  construction  of  certain 
new  buildings  for  expanded  operation  in 
southern  California  and  facilitate  fundrals- 
ing  for  a  proposed  military  hospital;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
Fort  MacArthur  as  a  'permanent'  Army  in- 
stallation; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  62 — 
Relative  to   Garner  Valley 

"Whereas.  Garner  Valley  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains  In  Riverside  County  is  a  scenic 
area  within  short  traveling  distance  from 
major  population  centers  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  There  exists  a  crucial  need  for 
recreational  land  near  major  population  cen- 
ters in  California  and  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  preservation  of  present  re- 
creational land  is  of  highest  priority  In  Cali- 
fornia's fight  to  preserve  her  environment; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  several  thousand  acres  of 
Garner  Valley  are  adjacent  to  the  San  Bern- 
ardino National  Forest;  and 

"Whereas,  Proposed  development  of  this 
area  may  have  adverse  ecological  effects  upon 
such  surrounding  lands;  and 

"Whereas.  A  recent  United  States  Forest 
Service  report  indicates  the  advisability  of 
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protecting  Gamer  Valley  to  insure  the  con- 
servation of  federal  lands  in  this  area:  and 

"Whereas,  This  study  specifically  notes 
that  Garner  Valley  is  a  key  watershed  In  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  San  Jacinto  River,  and 
proper  management  of  both  private  and  na- 
tional forest  lands  is  essential  from  a  flood 
control,  water  quality,  and  soil  erosion  stand- 
point; and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  owns 
surplus  property  which  consists  of  less  de- 
sirable recreational  land  throughout  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of 
Riverside,  and  it  may  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  nation  to  preserve  Garner  Valley  and 
allow  development  on  other  surplus  land; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
LiCgislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memoralizes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  preserve  Garner  Valley  or  pM-- 
tions  thereof;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  such  action  emphasize 
the  possibility  of  exchanging  surplus  land  or 
other  federal  properties  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
County  of  Riverside  or  elsewhere  for  such 
Garner  Valley  land;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;"  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  64 — Rela- 
tive TO  PoBEicN  Pishing  Off  the  United 
States  Coastal  Waters 

"Whereas,  The  fishing  industry  has  played 
a  most  Important  role  in  the  development  of 
the  California  economy;  and 

Whereas,  Many  Callfornlans  are  depend- 
ent on  the  fishing  Industry  to  provide  them 
Jobs  and  a  livelihood;  and 

"Whereas,  There  has  been  a  rapid  Increase 
in  foreign  fishing  activities  off  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  Pacific 
Coast;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  fishing  Industry 
is  seriously  threatened  by  increasing  foreign 
fishing  competition,  which  utilizes  techno- 
logical methods  prohibited  for  use  by  Cali- 
fornia fishermen,  resulting  in  overfishing  and 
possible  loss  of  some  fisheries;  and 

"Whereas,  There  have  been  several  re- 
ported Instances  of  foreign  fishing  vessels 
violating  the  12-mlle  United  States  coastal 
limit  by  fishing;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Increasing  threat  to  the  Ir- 
replaceable natural  resource,  the  coastal 
fishery,  has  alarmed  many  conservationists 
and  American  commercial  fishermen;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President,  Congress,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Interior  and  State,  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Conunerclal 
Fisheries  to  immediately  review  the  threat 
posed  to  our  marine  resources  by  the  foreign 
vessels  fishing  off  the  United  States  coastal 
waters;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  State,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with   amendments: 

H.R.  17755.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-1372). 

By  Mr.  INOU'TE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  14714.  An  act  to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act  of 
July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773),  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Hept.  No.  91-1373). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miloye 
M.  Sokltch   (Rept.  No.  91-1374). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  2669.  An  act  to  amend  Section  213  (a) 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 
claims  of  non-profit  organizations  and  of  in- 
dividuals (Rept.  No.  91-1375). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  17272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(Rept.  No.  91-1378) ; 

S.  Res.  400.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  S 
3779,  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
crete Industries  (Monler),  Limited,"  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  UJS.  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1376);  and 

S.  Res.  445.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  S. 
4237,  enutled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
C.  and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Company,"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for 
a  report  thereon  (Rept.  No.  91-1377). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina),  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  485.  Concurrent  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  report  "A  University 
View  of  the  Forest  Service,"  as  a  Senate 
dociunent  (Rept.  No.  91-1379); 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing acceptance  for  the  National  Statu- 
tory Collection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor E.  L.  Bartlett,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  (Rept.  No.  91-1381) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  hearings  on  "Proposed  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  Relating  to  Prayers  and 
Bible  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools";  (Rept. 
No.  91-1382). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina),  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment : 

S.  Res.  476.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  91-1380). 


will   be   printed,   as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1970— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1365^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorable,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
(S.  4459)  the  Consumer  Protection  Orga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  'te  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Hart)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  report  will  be  received 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar; and,  without  objection,  the  report 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Church)  : 

S.  4540.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  p>ay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of 
Indians  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho:  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reser- 
vation, Wyo.;  the  Bannock  Tribe  and  the 
Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Dockets  Nos. 
326-D,  326-E,  326-F.  326-G,  326-H,  366,  and 
367,  consolidated,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  4541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
CoQunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  Fin^RIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  4542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbricht  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  4543.  A  biU  to  provide  additional  for- 
eign assistance  authorizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbricht  when  he 
Introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   METCALF    (for   hlmseU   and 
Mr.  Mansfieu))  : 

S.  4544.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Com- 
munity; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 


S.  4544— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
DECLARE  THAT  CERTAIN  PID- 
ERALLY  OWNED  LAND  IS  HELD 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  FORT  BELKNAP  INDIAN 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  commu- 
nity. 

This  measure  has  been  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  accompanying  tlie  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hughes^.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection,, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4544 ) ,  to  declare  tlrnt  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Port  Bel- 
knap Indian  Community,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
foll)ws: 

1  r  S.  Department  or  thk  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C^  November  3,  1970. 
Horf.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
Pre;  ident,  U.S.  Senate. 
Wat  hington,  D.C. 

D  SAR  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  !s  proposed  bill,  "To  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
Sta(  es  In  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Con  imunlty.'' 
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recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
to   the   appropriate   committee   for 
and    we    recommend    that    it 
exacted. 

bill  provides  tha*.  five  acres  of  Gov- 

,-owned    land    will    be    held    by   the 

United  States  in  trust  for  the  Port  Belknap 

an  Community.  It  further  provides  that 

[ndlan  claims  Commission  will  determine 

extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  bene- 

interest    conveyed    should    or    should 

be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 

;ed    States    Government    determined    by 

Commission. 

parcels  described  in  the  bill,  com- 
prising 2 '4  acres  each,  were  ormerly  the  sites 
of  the  Kirkaldle  School  and  the  Big  Warm 
School.  Both  tracts  were  acquired  by  deeds 
the  Indian  allottees  in  1934,  since 
schiols  were  needed  for  the  children  living 
t  his  Isolated  area  of  the  reservation.  The 
Kirjaldle  School  site  was  quitclaimed  by  the 
•al  Government  to  the  local  school  dis- 
trict In  1962.  However,  in  1964  the  land  was 
back  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  that 
declared  a  forfeiture  of  title  and  rever- 
thereof  to  the  United  States  as  provided 
Act  of  June  4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41).  The 
Warm  School  was  closed  in  1937.  The 
ihren  that  had  been  attending  these 
sch^ls  were  of  course  sent  to  other  schools, 
present  value  of  ihe  Kfrkaldle  School 
Is  $150.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
in  1934  was  $25.  The  wooden  school 
building  is  highly  depreciated  and  In  a  state 
c  Isrepair.  It  is  valued  at  $600.  The  Tribal 
Coijncil  made  an  offer,  pending  its  acqulsl- 
of  the  property,  to  utilize  it  for  a  home- 
As  a  result,  the  building  has  been  trans- 
to  the  community  under  authority  of 
Act  of  August  e,  1956  (70  Stat.  1057). 
Big  Warm  School  land  Is  presently 
valued  at  $50.  Its  original  cost  to  the  Federal 
ment  was  $25.  The  school  building  Is 
onger  standing.  All  that  remains  is  the 
cru:  Qbling  foundation.  A  well  casing  pro- 
tru(  ling  above  ground  indicates  possible  avall- 
abi:  Ity  of  water. 

described  land  is  considered  to  be  valu- 
for  coal,  but  the  thickness  and  extent 
!  uch  deposits  have  not  been  established, 
land  is  in  an  area  where  the  geologic 
ttnder  proper  stratlgraphlc  and 
structural  conditions,  are  favorable  for  the 
rrence  of  oil  and  gas.  The  nearest  pro- 
ducing field  Is  25  miles  to  the  west.  Based  on 
preent  knowledge,  the  mineral  value  of  this 
1  is  rather  low.  The  land  is  without  value 
other  minerals,   either  metalliferous   or 
no4metalliferous. 

Kirkaldle  School  land  Is  adjacent  to 
allAted  land  and  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
ixchange.  The  Big  Warm  School  land  is 
to  tribal  lands,  allotted  land,  and 
tract  of  fee  land.  There  are  several  pend- 
sales  to  the  community  in  this  general 
vicinity  and  a  growing  trend  toward  consoli- 
dation of  tribal  ownership.  With  this  consoli- 
on  members  of  the  Community  will  use 
laud  along  with  other  tribal  lands  for 
agricultural  and  ranching  purposes. 

>e  community  by  appropriate  resolutions 
requested  these  two  tracts.  As  they  are 
longer  used  for  the  purp>ose  for  which  they 
acquired,  are  excess  to  our  needs,  have 
little  value,  and  can  be  utilized  by  the  com- 
mv  nity,  this  proposed  bill  will  effect  the  con- 
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veyance  of  the  equitable  title  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  Loescr, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

I  S.   4463 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  his  name  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4463,  to  pro- 
vide a  pool  of  general  service  railroad 
freight  cars. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  486— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  JOINT  ARMY-AIR 
FORCE  EFFORT  TO  LIBERATE 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
HELD  CAPTIVE  BY  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Gurney,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  486),  which 
was  ordered  over  under  the  rule. 
S.  Res.  486 

Whereas  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
authorized  a  Joint  Army-Air  FHjrce  Task 
Force  operation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
undertake  the  liberation  of  a  substantial 
number  of  prisoners-of-war  being  held  un- 
der Inhumane  conditions  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions;  and 

Whereas  the  dedicated  officers  and  men  of 
the  Joint  Army-Air  Force  Task  Force,  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Colonel  Arthur 
D.  Simons,  United  States  Army,  and  Brigadier 
General  Leroy  J.  Manor,  United  States  Air 
Force,  flew  into  the  Son  Tay  prison  com- 
pound near  Hanoi,  deep  In  the  heart  of 
heavily  defended  enemy  territory,  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  American  prisoners- 
of-war;  and 

Whereas  this  group  of  courageous  volun- 
teers carried  out  this  perilous  mission  with 
such  superb  timing  and  perfect  execution 
that  not  a  single  casualty  was  sustained; 
and 

Whereas  this  heroic  humanitarian  gesture, 
voluntarily  made  by  the  men  of  the  libera- 
tion task  force  a,,  great  risk  to  their  own 
safety  and  lives,  clearly  demonstrates  their 
deep  unselfish  compassion  for  their  com- 
rades in  arms  who  are  being  deprived  of 
their  freedom  under  the  most  despicable 
conditions;  and 

Whereas  this  daring  operation  will  bring 
to  all  families  of  prisoners-of-war  and  miss- 
ing men  a  reasstoring  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  brave  men  have  not  been 
foresaken  by  their  country:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  com- 
mends the  brave  officers  and  men  of  the 
Special  Joint  Army-Air  Force  Task  Force, 
led   by   Colonel   Arthur  D.  Simons,  United 


States  Army,  and  Brigadier  General  Leroy  J. 
Manor,  United  States  Air  Force,  for  their 
courageous  attempt  on  November  21,  1970, 
to  liberate  a  substantial  number  of  pris- 
oners-of-war being  held  under  Inhumane 
conditions  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  extraordinary  courage, 
dedication,  and  selflessness  displayed  by  the 
members  of  such  joint  task  force  has  earned 
for  them  the  highest  admiration  and  com- 
mendation of  this  Nation  and  has  brought 
an  undeniable  luster  to  the  Armed  Forces 
of  tne  United  States  and  the  people  they 
so  honorably  serve;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  each  person  who  participated  in  the  spe- 
cial Joint  Army-Air  Force  Task  Force  Rescue 
Mission. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DOLE  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  and  ensuing 
debate  appear  later  in  the  Record  under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  487— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  RUBY  M. 
DOZIER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 

Jordan  of  North  Carolina) ,  reported  the 

following   original    resolution    (S.   Res. 

487) ;  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  487 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ruby  M.  Dozier,  widow  of  Ellsworth  B. 
Dozler,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  488— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  MARY  ANN 
MILLER,  CORRINE  D.  STREET,  DE- 
LORES  A.  STREET,  CALVIN  E. 
STREET.  AND  CLARENCE  E. 
STREET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina)  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
488) ;  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

S.  Res.  488 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Ann  Miller,  Corrlne  D.  Street  and  De- 
lores  A.  Street,  daughters;  and  to  Calvin  E. 
Street  and  Clarence  E.  Street,  sons  of  Dor- 
othy M.  Street,  an  employee  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-fifth  of  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  489— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  FRED  W. 
FRAY,  JR.,  AND  RICHARD  E.  FRAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) .  reported  the 
following    original    resolution    (S,    Res. 


489) ;  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 

'^"'  S.  Res.  489 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Fred  W.  Fray,  Jr.,  and  Richard  E.  Fray,  sons 
of  Fred  W.  Pray,  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each 
equal  to  five  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  490— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  ETHEL  G. 
ROBINSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) ,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
490)  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

S.  Res.  490 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ethel  G.  Robinson,  widow  of  William  G. 
Robinson,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  other  allowances. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACrr— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  1082 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17550)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  to  improve  computation 
methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings  base 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  operating  eSective- 
ness  of  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


RESTORATION  OF  TITLE  IN  TRUST 
TO  THE  TAOS  PUEBLO  OF  MEX- 
ICO—AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    1083 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day joining  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
as  the  principal  sponsors  of  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  471,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Inteiior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  amendment  that  we 
are  submitting  is  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Brooke,  Cranston,  McGovern,  and 
Percy. 

The  terms  of  our  amendment  would 
substitute  tlie  original  House-passed  bill 
for  the  bill  recently  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  by  a  split  vote.  Our 
amendment  would  provide  for  restoration 
of  title  in  trust  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo.  Under  the  version  of  the 
bill  approved  by  the  Senate  committee 
the  Indians  would  be  denied  restoration 
of  title  and  would  be  given  an  unde- 
fined right  to  exclusive  use  of  the  area 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Forest 
Service. 


It  was  determined  in  1965  that  the 
Taos  Pueblo  was  wrongfully  deprived 
of  its  title  to  the  Blue  Lake  and  the 
lands  they  hold  sacred  surrounding  the 
lake.  Title  was  taken  from  the  Indians  In 
1906  and  the  lands  were  made  a  part  of 
a  national  forest. 

The  Taos  Indians  have  consistently  re- 
fused monetary  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  their  land.  They  have  main- 
tained that  because  of  the  unique  re- 
ligious and  other  intrinsic  value  of  this 
area,  the  value  of  the  land  cannot  be 
expressed  in  monetary  terms.  I  agree. 

The  Taos  Indians  have  also  consistent- 
ly maintained  that  they  are  entitled  to 
receive  at  least  what  H.R.  471,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  provides.  With  this  I 
agree.  The  struggle  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  to 
gain  this  is  a  significant  struggle  for  all 
American  Indians.  The  right  of  a  people 
to  retain  their  culture,  their  religion,  and 
their  heritage  is  at  stake.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  recognize  this  fact  and  approve 
the  amendment  we  are  offering. 

I  submit  the  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  as  an  amendment  and  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The   amendment  No.   1083,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Harris  for  himself 
and  other  Senators  Is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1083 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  12  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933  (48 
Stat.  108) ,  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
watershed  within  the  Carson  National  Forest 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  In  New  Mex- 
ico, be  and  hereby  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  That,  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  Interests  and  welfare  of  the 
tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
of  New  Mexico,  the  following  described  lands 
and  Improvements  thereon,  upon  which  said 
Indians  depend  and  have  depended  since 
time  immemorial  for  water  supply,  forage  for 
their  domestic  livestock,  wood  and  timber  for 
their  personal  use,  and  as  the  scene  of  certain 
religious  ceremonials,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos : 

"Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Tenorio  tract  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo  grant  in  section  22,  township 
26  north,  range  13  east; 

"thence  northwesterly  and  northeasterly 
along  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorio 
tract  to  the  point  where  It  intersects  the 
boundary  of  the  Lucero  de  Godoi  or  Antonio 
Martinez  Grant; 

"thence  following  the  boundary  of  the  Lu- 
cero de  Godol  Grant  northeasterly,  south- 
easterly and  northerly  to  station  76  on  the 
east  boundary  of  the  survey  of  the  Lucero  de 
Godol  Grant  according  to  the  March  1894 
survey  by  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor 
John  H.  Walker  as  approved  by  the  United 
States  Surveyor's  Office,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico, on  November  23.  1894; 

"thence  east  0.85  mile  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness, 
according  to  the  description  dated  July  1, 
1965,  and  reported  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-577) ; 

"thence  northeast  approximately  0.25  mile 
to  the  top  of  an  unnamed  peak  (which  is  ap- 
proximately 0.38  mile  southeasterly  from  Lew 
Wallace  Peak); 


"thence  northwesterly  1.63  mllea  along  th« 
ridgetop  through  Lew  Wallace  Peak  to  Old 
Mike  Peak; 

"thence  easterly  and  northeasterly  along 
the  ridgetop  of  the  divide  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  to  station 
numbered  109  of  said  1894  survey,  at  the 
Juncture  of  the  divide  with  the  west  bound- 
ary of  the  Beaubien  and  Miranda  Grant,  New 
Mexico  (commonly  known  as  the  Maxwell 
Grant),  according  to  the  official  resurvey  of 
said  grant  executed  during  July  and  August 
1*23  by  United  States  Surveyor  Glen  Haste 
and  approved  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  April 
28,  1926; 

"thence  southeasterly,  southwesterly,  and 
southerly  along  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Maxwell  grant  to  the  north  line  of  unsui- 
veyed  section  33,  township  26  north,  range 
15  east; 

"thence  southerly  to  the  north  boundary 
of  fractional  township  25  north,  range  15 
east; 

"thence  southerly  and  southwesterly 
through  sections  4,  9,  8,  and  7,  township  25 
north,  range  15  east  to  the  southwest  cwnef 
of  said  section  7; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  divide  between 
the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Rio  Fernando 
de  Taos  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  grant; 

"thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  grant; 

"thence  west  to  the  point  of  beginning; 
containing  approximately  48,000  acres,  morn 
or  less. 

"(b)  The  lands  held  in  trust  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Reservation,  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered under  the  laws  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  other  trust  Indian  lands:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  shall 
use  the  lands  for  traditional  purposes  only, 
such  as  religious  ceremonials,  hunting  and 
fishing,  a  source  of  water,  forage  for  their 
domestic  livestock,  and  wood,  timber,  and 
other  natural  resources  for  their  personal 
use,  aU  subject  to  such  regulations  for  con- 
servation purposes  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe.  Except  for  such  uses, 
the  lands  shall  remain  forever  wild  and  shall 
be  maintained  as  a  wilderness  as  defined  in 
section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat.  890) .  With  the  consent  of  the  tribe, 
but  not  otherwise,  nonmembers  of  the  tribe 
may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lands  for 
purposes  compatible  with  their  preservation 
as  a  wilderness.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  be  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  conservation  meas- 
ures for  these  lands,  including,  without  lim- 
itation, protection  of  forests  from  fire,  dls. 
ease,  insects  or  trespass;  prevention  or  elim- 
ination of  erosion,  damaging  land  use,  or 
stream  pollution;  and  maintenance  of 
streamflow  and  sanitary  conditions;  and  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  any  services  or 
materials  deemed  necessary  to  Institute  or 
carry  out  any  of  such  measures. 

"(c)  Lessees  or  permittees  of  lands  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  lands  described  In  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1933,  shall  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  renew  their  leases  or  permits  under 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  such  leases  or  }>ermits  could 
have  been  renewed  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  but  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  may  ob- 
tain the  relinquishment  of  any  or  all  of 
such  leases  or  permits  from  the  lessees  or 
permittees  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  mutually  agreeable.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  dis- 
burse, from  the  tribal  funds  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said 
tribe,  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  for  such  relinquishments  and  for  the 
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purchase  of  any  rights  or  Improvementa  on 
l^ds  owned  by  non-Indians.  The  au- 
to pay  lor  the  relinquishment  of  a 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
regkrded  as  a  recognition  of  any  prop- 
(ght  of  the  permittee  in  the  land  or 
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The    Indian    Claims   Commission    Is 

to   determine   in   accordance   with 

)vlslons  of  section   2   of  the  Act  of 

13,   1946    (60  Stat.    1049,    1050),  the 

to  which  the  value  of  the  Interest 

conveyed  by  this  Act  should  be  cred- 

the  United  States  or  should  be  set 

ag4lnst  any  claim  of  the  Taos  Indians 

the  United  States. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impair 
( sted  water  right." 
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GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

my  strong  support  for  an 

which  will  seek  at  the  ap- 

time  on  the  Senate  floor  to  sub- 

the  House-passed  version  of  H.R. 

the  bill  approved  by  the  Interior 

Ihsular  Affairs  Committee. 

purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 

trust  title  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 

in  New  Mexico  of  approximately 

acres  of  land — land  they  have  used 

he  14th  century  for  religious  and 

purposes  which  the  United  States 

;  rom  the  Indians  in  1906  without 

of  any  compensation. 

Nixon,  in  his  historic  mes- 
July  8,  1970,  on  Indian  affairs, 
a  number  of  proposals  designed 
the  direction  of  our  Indian 
.  President  Nixon  specifically  cited 
of  the  House-passed  version 
Taos-Blue  Lake  bill  as  an  Impor- 
;ymbolic  step  toward  development 
relationship  of  trust  and  con- 
between  Indians  and  the  Fed- 
ovemment. 

legislation  is  the  first  of  Presi- 

Nixon's   recommendations   in   the 

Indian  affairs  to  reach  the  floor 

Senate.  By  enacting  this  legisla- 

the  form  recommended  by  the 

we  will  be  according  justice 

demonstrating   commitment   to    a 

of  Americans  who  have  been  ne- 

in  many  respects  for  too  long. 


r  ew 
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El  TROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  )n  today,  November  25,  1970,  he 
presei  ited  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State;  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3630)  to 
amen  1  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Ji  merican  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Comn  lission. 


APDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


THANKSGIVING  1970— A  TRIBUTE 


Ke  ler. 


HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
s  leading  industrialists,  Mr.  Ira 
chairman  of  the  board,  West- 
iraft  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  has 
comp  ised  a  tribute  to  the  Thanksgiving 
season  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  c  )lleagues.  Mr.  Keller  combines  in 


an  unusually  effective  manner  the  dy- 
namic qualities  of  a  successful  business 
executive  with  a  fervent  support  of  the 
fundamental  individual  strengths  of  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Keller's  tribute  to  Thanksgiving  1970  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Would  It  not  be  Interesting 

If  we  all  stopped  reading  and  listening 

About  what's  wrong  with  almost  everytlilng. 

And  swore  a  terrible  swear 

To  be  exclusively  aware 

Of  the  good  and  the  gay 

And  the  beautiful? 

Surely  we'd  find  that  we  do  not  need 
The  depressing  news  of  the  dissident  deed. 
And  surely  If  no  one  watched  or  heard, 
The  exaggerated  gloom  would  become  absurd 
And  no  one  could  gain  by  spreading  It. 

And  then,  would  it  not  be  refreshing 
To  cast  our  doubts  away 
And  simply  be 
Grateful  for  the  good. 
Appreciative  of  the  beautiful, 
And  thankful  to  be  living 
V?lth  all  the  kindly  people 
Who  make  life  happy  and  gay? 

I.C.K. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's dismal  news  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  taken  yet  another  turn  for  the  worse 
demonstrates  once  again  the  continuing 
inability  of  the  administration  to  bring 
the  Nation's  economy  under  control. 

The  rise  of  0.6  percent  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  October  means 
that  prices  are  now  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  7  percent  a  year.  Com- 
ing hard  on  the  heels  of  the  September 
price  increase  of  0.5  percent — 6  percent 
a  year — the  October  figures  show  how 
rapidly  we  are  losing  ground  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

In  addition,  over  the  same  2  months, 
we  have  seen  the  rate  of  unemployment 
rise  steeply  to  5.5  percent  in  September, 
and  then  to  5.6  percent  in  October.  Mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  are  out  of  work, 
and  the  specter  of  rising  unemployment 
haunts  teris  of  millions  more. 

Never  before  in  American  history  have 
we  experienced  this  situation  of  simul- 
taneous inflation  and  recession.  For  too 
long,  the  administration  has  simply  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  the  economy,  or  to  change 
the  policies  that  proved  so  ineffective  in 
the  past. 

It  should  be  abundantly  clear  by  now 
that  the  administration's  current  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  alone  simply  can- 
not do  the  job  of  ending  inflation  and 
reducing  unemplosmient.  By  rigidly  ad- 
hering to  its  present  policies,  the  Presi- 
dent is  placing  the  Nation  in  a  cruel  di- 
lemma— tighten  the  screw  and  create 
even  greater  unemployment,  or  loosen 
the  screw  and  send  prices  and  inflation 
even  higher. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma, 
however,  and  the  need  to  use  it  has  never 
been  more  urgent.  If  we  are  to  escape  the 
twin  dangers  of  inflation  and  recession, 
we  must  have  an  effective  policy  of  vol- 
untary price  and   wage  restraint.  The 
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time  Is  long  overdue  for  President  Nixon 
and  Budget  Director  Shultz  to  abandon 
their  ideological  opposition  to  such  a 
policy,  or  face  the  consequences  of  ris- 
ing popular  demand  for  mandatory  con- 
trols and  other  stringent  measures  to  pull 
the  economy  out  of  its  current  tailspin. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  wage-price  pol- 
icy— fair  and  even-handed  in  its  appli- 
cation  to   business    and   labor   alike 

should  be  our  No.  1  priority  for  the 
economy.  In  recent  weeks,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  respected  economists  and 
economic  organizations  in  the  Nation — 
and  many  international  groups  as  well — 
have  joined  in  calling  for  the  President 
to  implement  such  a  policy.  Business 
Week  and  Fortune  have  urged  it.  So  have 
the  OECD,  the  IMF,  and  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  Months  ago, 
Arthur  Burns  recommended  such  a  pol- 
icy. More  recently.  Chairman  McCracken 
has  given  implicit  recognition  to  the 
need.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  agree  that 
such  a  policy  Is  essential.  This  week,  the 
highly  respected  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  representing  200  of 
the  foremost  business  executives  and  ed- 
ucators in  the  Nation  strongly  recf  m- 
mended  such  a  policy. 

I  urge  the  President  to  act  now  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  wage-price  policy.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant step  we  can  take  today  to  restore 
the  health  of  our  sick  economy.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  allow  the  present  slide  to 
continue,  and  generate  yet  another  dis- 
astrous round  of  rising  inflation  and  un- 
employment. 


AMERICAN      SERVICEMEN      HEI,D 
CAPTIVE  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  rela- 
tive to  American  servicemen  who  are 
being  held  captive  by  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Toweb 

There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congress  who 
has  not  In  a  variety  of  ways  expressed  deep 
concern  for  our  servicemen  who  are  held  cap- 
tive by  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  have  de- 
cried the  Inhumane  treatment  that  has  been 
accorded  these  men  and  the  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  North  Vietnam  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  Prisoners  of 
War.  This  past  weekend  affirmative  action 
was  taken  to  rescue  some  of  our  men.  It  was  a 
bold  effort  demanding  of  a  high  degree  of 
personal  courage  and  expressing  more  clear- 
ly than  words  the  deep  concern  of  the  volun- 
teers who  undertook  it. 

We  have  been  at  the  peace  table  two  years. 
The  most  significant  breakthrough  in  nego- 
tiations was,  after  prolonged  wrangling, 
agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  table.  Mean- 
while, our  servicemen  have  been  suffering, 
rotting  and  dying  in  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  and  their  wives,  children,  mothers, 
and  fathers  have  been  subjected  to  the  p)er- 
p«tual  anxiety  of  not  knowing  whether  they 
are  alive  or  dead,  well  or  HI.  This  uncertainty, 
wielded  like  a  bludgeon  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  break  the  morale  of  Innocent 
women  and  children  In  the  United  States, 
Is  a  vicious  and  unprincipled  psychological 
weapon.  Perhaps,  this  daring  strike  to  free 
Americans  will  convince  the  North  Vietnam- 
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ese  that  there  Is  no  profit  In  It;  that  they 
cannot  persist  In  this  Inhumane  course  with 
no  effort,  save  words,  put  forth  to  discourage 
them. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  with  great  enthusiasm 
that  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
others  In  commending  Colonel  Simons,  Gen- 
eral Manor,  and  their  valiant  volunteers  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  American  service- 
men held  captive  in  North  Vietnam. 


DISASTER  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  while 
much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
problem  of  people  caught  up  in  the  con- 
flict which  has  raged  for  far  too  long  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  very  serious  and  ma- 
jor suffering  which  has  occurred  through 
natural  disasters  in  recent  weeks  has 
gone  almost  unnoticed  and  unmentioned. 
The  worst  of  these  is,  of  course,  the 
disastrous  cyclone  which  hit  the  delta 
area  of  East  Pakistan. 

I  would  like  today  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  another  recent  and 
major  tragedy — the  severe  typhoon 
wliich  hit  Manila  and  central  Luzon  last 
week  with  such  destructive  and  terrify- 
ing force. 

This  typhoon — the  fourth  to  hit  the 
Philippines  in  recent  weeks — has  left 
some  170  dead,  200  missing,  1,500  injured, 
an  estimated  30,000  homeless,  and  has 
resulted  in  some  $80  million  loss  in 
property  damage. 

It  knocked  out  water  and  electric 
power  service  to  much  of  Manila  and 
other  areas,  disrupted  communications 
and  has  threatened  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Philippine  people.  It  is  a 
major  national  disaster. 

With  our  long  history  of  involvement 
in  the  Philippines,  and  with  our  history 
of  affection  for  the  Philippine  people,  I 
was  naturally  concerned  that  our  Gov- 
ernment take  effective  action  to  help 
these  people  in  their  hour  of  need. 

I  have  been  assured  by  our  State  De- 
partment that  such  aid  is  being  given. 
They  report  that  we  moved  in  mobile 
generators  to  restore  electric  power ;  that 
our  military  made  available  numerous 
water  trucks  to  provide  drinking  water 
for  the  population,  that  we  provided  air- 
craft for  the  use  of  Philippine  officials  in 
evaluating  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
damage  and  in  assessing  relief  needs, 
that  we  distributed  food  relief  supplies 
Including  some  30,000  nutri-bunds  and 
13,000  50-pound  sacks  of  flour  to  the 
needy  and  the  suffering. 

I  have  been  assured  that  our  response 
has  been  generous  and  timely.  I  com- 
mend those  responsible,  for  it  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  otherwise,  and  I  encourage 
extraordinary  effort. 

We  should  be  generous  in  cases  of  na- 
tural disaster  any  place  on  this  globe. 
Too  often  we  appear  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  foreign  governments  under 
the  claim  that  this  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  a  free  government  and  to  the 
welfare  of  a  people,  but  when  faced  with 
a  crisis  brought  on  by  natural  disaster  we 
appear  to  be  penurious  in  our  help  and 
ill-organized  to  extend  it  effectively.  Is  it 
any  wonder  then  that  our  motives  are 
sometimes  questioned? 

In  the  case  of  the  Philippines  we 
should  be  particularly  generous.  The 
Philippine   people   are   not   some   van- 


quished former  enemy  or  hostile  or  even 
a  neutral  people — they  are  our  friends 
and  in  a  sense  part  of  our  "family".  They 
have  helped  us  in  our  hour  of  need.  We 
must  spare  no  effort  in  being  of  assist- 
ance when  we  can.  We  owe  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  much  for  their  support 
and  valiant  efforts  during  World  War  II. 
I  know  that  that  friendship  which  binds 
us  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  our 
generous  help  in  the  current  crisis  as 
we  seek  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused 
by  this  disaster. 


IS  BOMBING  THE  WAY? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports of  increased  bombing  within  our 
country  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life  and 
property  that  comes  in  the  wake  of  such 
violence  questions  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions  as  well  as  presenting  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  American  people.  Just  as 
those  who  decry  violence  at  home  and 
advocate  it  abroad  are  hypocrites  so  are 
those  who  decry  violence  abroad  and 
advocate  it  at  home.  Both  are  saboteurs 
of  peace  and  should  be  equally  con- 
demned. 

During  the  recent  adjournment,  Mr. 
President,  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  spoke 
to  this  point  very  well  in  his  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1970.  Those  who  seek  justice, 
those  who  seek  a  fulfilling  peace,  those 
who  seek  freedom  for  themselves  or 
others,  can  only  demean  and  deter  prog- 
ress toward  their  goals  if  they  assert  a 
policy  of  violence.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  commentary  by  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bombing  Isn't  the  Way 
(By  Nicholas  von  Huffman) 

What  would  you  do  If  your  doorbell  rang 
at  three  o'clock  some  morning,  and  when 
you  went  to  answer  it  there  was  this  person, 
recognizable  as  an  acquaintance  or  friend, 
standing  there,  looking  at  you  and  saying, 
"Hide  me!  I've  just  blown  up  a  police  sta- 
tion." 

Very  few  of  us  will  ever  be  unlucky  enough 
to  be  put  in  that  position  directly,  but  many, 
many  of  us  are  put  in  it  conversationally.  All 
the  time  people  are  talking  about  the  revolu- 
tion— no  longer  about  the  movement — all 
the  time  they're  talking  about  the  bombings, 
Angela  Davis,  the  shootings,  all  the  time 
they're  soliciting  some  of  us  to  declare  we 
approve  of  it  even  if  we  can't  exactly  make 
ourselves    Join    in. 

There  are  a  lot  of  pressures  on  many  of  us 
to  assent. 

There  are  the  external  ones,  such  as  Agnew 
is  against  it;  it's  hard  to  concede  that  even 
Agnew  can  be  right  once  in  his  flannel- 
mouthed  life,  hard  to  be  on  the  same  side  of 
any  question  with  guys  like  him.  But  you 
don't  have  to  be  directly  involved  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  a  non-legal  sense.  Agnew  is 
right  when  he  gives  it  to  people  who  talk  up 
the  idea  of  blowing  up  buildings. 

There  are  so  many  whispered,  admiring 
conversations  about  righteous  cats  into  heavy 
business  and  no  one  argues  about  it.  It's 
taken  for  granted  that  it's  okay.  The  under- 
ground newspapers  are  no  help.  Even  though 
it's  their  First  Amendment  right  to  print 
diagrams  of  guns  and  bombs  and  turn  their 
pages  into  replicas  of  War  Etepartment 
manuals,  they  also  are  contributing  to  an 
ambiance    of    encouragement. 


The  more  dlfllcult-to-rcslst  pressure  comes 
from  within,  from  a  hatred  of  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  won't  live  what  he  believes.  The  in- 
ner spokesman  tells  you,  "If  you  believe  In 
why  these  people  are  detonating  bombs,  then 
you  must  help  them,  you  must  take  part  and 
be  one  with  them." 

Charles  A.  Reich  In  a  very  fine  article 
called  "The  Greening  of  America"  (The  New 
Yorker,  Sept.  26,  1970)  says  that  people  who 
think  this  way  partake  of  a  new  conscious- 
ness, one  that  "does  not  think  much  of  fight- 
ing for  change  from  the  comfort  of  personal 
security  and  elegance.  He  feels  if  he  is  to  be 
true  to  himself  he  must  respond  with  him- 
self. If  he  is  deeply  committed  he  may  take 
a  job  teaching  in  a  ghetto  school,  which  of- 
fers neither  prestige  nor  comfort  but  offers 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  contact  with 
ghetto  children.  He  does  not  assume  that 
he  can  fight  society  while  luxuriating  in  its 
benefits.  He  must  take  risks — the  risk  of 
economic  loss,  of  discomfort,  of  physical  in- 
jury, of  a  jail  sentence.  The  liberal  can  be 
detached,  cool,  intellectual,  cynical;  he  fights 
with  his  head.  (The  new  consciousness)  is 
more  apt  to  feel  visceral  outrage  at  the  ugli- 
ness of  a  freeway  or  the  misery  of  a  slum." 

This  is  the  tug  of  the  Weatherman  myth; 
the  supreme,  unto-death  refusal  to  act  and 
live  powerlessly  when  individual  impotence 
and  powerlessness  Is  the  most  universally 
shared  social  perception.  Reich  expresses  it 
well,  calling  America,  "one  vast,  terrifying 
anticommunlty."  He  says,  "We  seem  to  be 
living  in  a  society  that  no  one  created  and 
that  no  one  wants.  The  feeling  oi  powerless- 
ness extends  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  ex- 
ecutive offices  .  .  .  'Government'  is  for- 
bidden to  Interfere  with  free  speech  but 
corporations  can  fire  employees  for  free 
speech,  universities  can  expel  students  for 
free  speech,  and  newspapers  and  television 
and  magazines  can  refuse  to  carry  'radical' 
opinion." 

The  bomb,  then,  is  thought  of  as  the  tool 
of  resistance  in  a  society  which  can  legally 
and  constitutionally  deprive  you  of  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  unless  you  talk,  dress 
and  live  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  Inter- 
locking, corporate  units  we  all  work  for. 
But  this  said,  is  this  Justification  for  the 
trashing,  the  bombing,  shooting  and  the 
kidnaping  that  the  FBI  thinks,  with  good 
reason,  is  to  come? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  an  unquali- 
fied no  on  all  grounds.  We  must  examine  the 
grounds  and  not  give  a  vague,  nodding  ap- 
proval to  these  acts  because  they  don't  in- 
jure us  personally,  and  it's  all  far  away  and 
distant,  and  anyhow  we  don't  personally 
know  anyone  who's  Into  high  explosives. 
That's  exactly  how  a  lot  of  people  have  sup- 
ported the  Vietnam  disaster. 

The  tactical  grounds  for  saying  no  are  sim- 
ple. These  may  be  revolutionary  acts,  but 
they're  not  acts  In  a  revolution.  There  is  not 
now  nor  will  there  be  In  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture an  armed  revolution  in  the  United 
States.  The  bombings  will  only  Incite  a  lot  of 
calamitous  legislation  which  will  be  enforced 
with  the  panic  and  bad  Judgment  that 
springs  from  fear. 

There  are  other  and  higher  reasons  for 
saying  no.  If  we  deny  that  this  government 
has  the  right  to  waltz  into  Southeast  Asia 
and  pronounce  sununary  Judgment  on  the 
people  and  property  there,  where  do  any  of 
us  get  the  right  to  do  it  here?  Does  ardent 
belief  in  certain  principles  Issue  any  of  us  a 
permit  to  bomb  and  kill? 

One  of  the  more  recent  incidents  was  the 
bombing  of  a  library  at  Harvard.  The  bomb- 
ers are  purported  to  have  said  they  did  it 
becavise  the  Nixon  administration  uses  the 
books  there  in  carrying  out  foreign  policy. 
What  kind  of  rubbish  is  this?  We  ought  to 
be  grateful  the  Nixon  administration  has 
taken  to  reading  books,  even  Zap  Komiks. 

After  the  terrible  experiences  that  have  be- 
longed to  successive  generations  of  this  cen- 
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tu  y  we  should  have  learned  the  means  al- 
wa  ys  shapes  the  ends.  Whatever  end  Is  ac- 
co  nplished  by  means  of  murder  and  explo- 
Biqns  wtU  be  inherently  murderous.  We  have 

1  and  Ky  as  examples  of  that.  Tou  don't 
s^et  peace,  tranquility  and  a  generous  and 

ir  caring  for  life  by  murdering  policemen 
anh  blowing  up  buildings. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
ni?ht  at  the  Washington  National 
Ci.thedral,  2,000  concerned  citizens 
g£  thered  to  protest  the  mistreatment  of 
J{  ws  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  recent  ar- 
repts  and  the  impending  trials  are  only 
latest  in  a  series  of  actions  designed 
intimidate  and  silence  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  gen- 
cause  for  apprehension  over  the  ul- 
tiiiate  fate  of  Russia's  3  million  Jews  as 
result  of  the  increased  tempo  of  the 
ification  of  Jews  and  Israel  in  the 
media.  This  meeting  was  held 
call  attention  to  this  danger. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
my  remarks  to  this  gathering,  spon- 
by  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ii^ton,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
t  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfecoRD,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  SEN.^TOB  Abe  Ribicofp 
Whether    3    million    Russian    Jews    will 
sjrvlve  as  Jews  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
much  attention  can  be  focused  on  the 
d^crlmlnatory  and  repressive  actions  of  the 
government. 
Premier  Kosygln's  "workers'  paradise"  in 
year  1970  has  become  a  living  hell  for 
tllose  Jews  who  have  lawfully  expressed  their 
desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  recent  ar- 
,  acts  of  intimidation,  and  crude  viUfica- 
tijjn  of  Jews  In  the  press  speaks  louder  than 
hypocritical  denials  of  anti-Semitism  by 
Viet  spokesmen. 

When  the  word  Jew  is  made  synonymous 

w|th  the  word  Zionist,  and  when  Zionism 

openly    compared    to   Nazism,    then   the 

Soviet  Union  is  not  deluding  anyone.  The 

let  government's  systematic   eradication 

Jewish  life  exposes  all  too  clearly  the  true 

n^otives  of  a  regime  which  purports  to  treat 

religions  with  equal  indifference,  but  the 

Jewish  religion  differently  and  unequally. 

But  the  problem  is  not  one  of  presenting 

le  damning  evidence.  We  already  have  far 

o  much  of  that.  The  problem  Is  to  translate 

cjincem  into  action. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  Soviet  Union's 
^wavering  support  of  the  Arab  cause  in  the 
Iddle  East  and  the  restrictions  on  travel 
abroad  imposed  on  all   Soviet  citizens,  rule 

0  at  any  sizeable  migration  of  Soviet   Jews 
t\>  Israel  In  the  forseeable  future. 

But  if  they  wi'.l  not  let  Soviet  Jews  go — 
tliey  might  be  induced  to  leave  them  alone. 
\  'ithout  sacrificing  vital  Soviet  interests, 
hy  can't  a  few  more  families  be  reunited? 
■vfrhy  can't  a  minimum  of  Jewish  religious  life 
bs  tolerated?  At  the  least,  we  can  dare  to 
t  ope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  begin  to 
r  arrow  the  yawning  gap  between  what  they 
s  ly  about  their  treatment  of  Jews,  and  what 
t  ley  actually  do. 

In  the  past  we  have  passed  a  Joint  Reso- 
llition  condemning  the  persecution  of  Soviet 
J  »ws.  I  have  met  with  Ambassador  Dobrynin, 
a  nd  have  Intervened  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry  with  the  highest  officials  In  our  own 

1  ind.  Many  of  you  have  attended  other  meet- 
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Ings  and  protests  and  have  made  your  feel- 
ings known. 

While  the  results  of  these  efforts  appear 
today  to  be  so  tragically  disappointing,  yet 
Soviet  sensitivity  over  this  issue  demon- 
strates that  while  they  may  deny,  they  still 
listen.  And  they  listen  particularly  closely 
here  in  Washington  to  see  how  much  our 
own  country  cares  about  the  fate  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

We  must  continue  to  confront  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  monstrous  crime 
of  cultural  genocide  they  are  practicing 
against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
let  the  Soviet  government  know  that  we  will 
continue  to  expose  their  shameful  acts,  and 
that  we  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  our 
brothers  Imprisoned  in  Russia.  We  must  per- 
sist in  embarrassing  the  Soviet  Union  until 
Its  discriminatory  policies  cease.  And  we 
must  convince  our  own  government  that  the 
subject  of  Soviet  Jewry  must  be  placed  high 
on  the  agenda  of  the  outstanding  problems 
between  our  two  countries. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  make  the 
Soviet  Union  realize  that  its  mistreatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  Is  counter-productive  politi- 
cally, and  damaging  to  its  world  position. 
Unless  we  do  this,  3  million  more  Jews  will 
be  lost. 

Human  decency  demands  that  we  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
our  fellow  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


magazines  give  the  ACS  space  in  which  to 
answer  the  clgaret  advertisements. 

We'll  be  happy  to  sell  such  space  to  the 
ACS.  But  donate  such  space?  Certainly  not. 
We  are  not  In  business  for  our  health,  and 
once  this  stuff  started  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  would  end. 

Incidentally,  the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial 
Fund  for  Cancer  Research  (founded  by  Wal- 
ter Winchell)  peddles  no  propaganda,  allots 
all  funds  to  bona  fide  cancer  research,  and 
has  offices  at  33  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


THE    ANTICIGARETTE    BRAINWASH 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  amidst  the 
strident  voices  of  anticigarette  zealots 
there  occasionally  comes  through  a  dis- 
senting peal  of  truth,  totally  unvarnished 
as  to  exaggeration  or  fact.  With  an  im- 
pressive outburst  of  candor  the  New  York 
News,  New  York  City,  one  of  the  largest 
circulation  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  printed  an  editorial  on  November 
15  which  was  a  stinging  rejection  of  the 
publicized  request  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for  free  adver- 
tising space  in  newspapers  to  carry  on  its 
anticigarette  crusade  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Entitled  "Tops  in  Gall,"  the  editorial 
places  the  controversy  in  proper  per- 
spective, and  I  salute  their  bravery  in 
confronting  the  great  brainwash  cam- 
paign, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tops  in  Gall 

The  new  federal  law  barring  clgaret  com- 
mercials from  television  and  radio  takes 
effect  Jan.  2,  1971,  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society  says  it  expects  "a  massive  Influx"  of 
clgaret  advertising  thereafter  to  the  news- 
papers, magazines  and  other  print  media. 

We  hope  the  ACS  expectation  Is  correct. 

The  News  likes  advertising,  lives  in  large 
part  on  advertising,  and  has  no  slightest 
compunction  about  printing  clgaret  adver- 
tising. 

We  feel  this  way  because — while  we  dont 
claim  that  smoking  cigarets  will  Improve 
your  health  or  make  you  an  athlete  like  unto 
Joe  Namath — we  do  not  believe  the  charges 
that  cigarets  cause  lung  cancer,  emphysema 
and  heart  trouble,  though  they  can  aggra- 
vate some  of  these  ailments  after  you  con- 
tact them  from  other  causes. 

Further,  we  hereby  reject  an  appeal  which 
the  American  Cancer  Society  already  Is  mak- 
ing, and  which  we  consider  tops  In  gall: 
namely,  that  after  Jan.  2  the  newspapers  and 


THE  DEESCALATING  WAR  AGAINST 
POVERTY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  his  in- 
spiring inaugural  address,  the  President 
told  us  that : 

Our  task  Is  to  build  on  what  has  gone  be- 
fore—not turning  away  from  the  old,  but 
turning  towai'd  the  new. 

And  for  "Those  who  have  been  left 
out, "  he  promised,  "we  will  try  to  bring 
in."  On  October  12,  we  learned  of  the 
latest  effort  to  build,  and  to  bring  those 
in  who  have  been  standing  outside  the 
system.  For  on  that  day  there  were  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  would  be  ordered  to 
cut  its  fiscal  1972  budget  in  half.  This 
would  mean  reducing  the  present  OEO 
budget  of  $2.08  billion  to  $1.05  billion.  In 
addition  to  these  budget  cuts,  it  was  also 
reported  that  the  President  would  recom- 
mend transfer  of  a  number  of  antipover- 
ty  programs  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  rationale  being  used  here  is  that 
those  antipoverty  programs  which  will 
be  transferred  will  no  longer  need  to  be 
funded  out  of  the  OEO  budget. 

If  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  next  OEO 
budget  is  to  be  cut  in  half,  I  feel  com- 
pelled at  this  time  to  speak  out  against 
the  poverty  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
antipoverty  policies.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  direction  the  administration  is 
taking  can  only  be  detrimental  to  the 
long-term  interests  of  those  who  have 
for  far  too  long  been  standing  outside 
the  system.  I  fear  that  instead  of  bring- 
ing the  poor  in,  as  they— and  we— were 
led  to  expect,  new  barriers  are  being 
erected.  A  pattern  can  clearly  be  seen 
developing  within  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion obviously  aimed  at  decreasing  tlie 
effectiveness  of  what  was  once  termed 
"The  War  on  Poverty." 

When  considering  the  real  course  of 
our  national  priorities,  as  distinguished 
from  the  President's  words,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident  that  ending 
the  cycle  of  poverty  is  not  high  on  the 
list.  The  President's  strategy  is  becom- 
ing more  evident  all  the  time.  While  de- 
escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam  slowly, 
he  is  rapidly  deescalating  our  national 
commitment  to  winning  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Let  me  briefly  recount  some  of  the 
events  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  that 
illuminate  the  direction  the  President 
has  apparently  decided  to  take  in  rela- 
tion to  the  poor. 

THE  JOB  CORPS 

On  April  11,  1969,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Job  Corps  would  be  Integrated 
into  the  Labor  Department.  Of  the  106 
Job  Corps  Centers  in  operation  at  that 
time.  59  were  to  be  closed  down.  The 
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President  claimed  this  move  was  being 
made  in  order  to  save  an  estimated  $100 
million.  But  the  impact  of  these  cuts  in 
the  program  cannot  be  measured  in  fi- 
nancial terms.  With  the  closing  of  the 
camps  and  the  de-emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  Job  Corps,  many  hard  to 
employ  youths  were  sent  to  their  homes 
to  face  the  pending  summer  with  little 
if  any  chance  of  employment.  It  took  a 
lot  of  work  to  convince  many  of  the  Job 
Corps  recruits  of  the  importance  of  job 
training.  As  a  result  of  the  Job  Corps 
cutback,  these  recruits  were  left  not  only 
without  a  job,  but  with  less  hope  than 
ever  of  getting  one.  On  April  25,  1969, 
I  questioned  the  Nixon  policy.  I  said 
then: 

By  cutting  back  such  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram of  job  training,  we  are  not  helping 
the  underprivileged  help  themselves;  we  are 
merely  putting  them  back  on  the  streets. 
President  Nixon's  substituting  "mliU"  skill 
centers  for  Job  Corps  Centers  is  simply  sub- 
stituting "mini"  solutions  for  maximum 
problems. 

HEADSTART 

For  years  Headstart  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  "darling"  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  has  certainly  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  most  popular 
programs  to  attack  poverty.  Its  purpose 
has  been  to  start  early  by  guaranteeing 
a  decent  education  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  to  6.  Headstart  has  had 
few  opponents  in  its  brief  history.  But 
money  has  been  desperately  needed  to 
make  it  work.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Headstart  will  reach  488,500  children  in 
1970.  But  in  1971,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  program  will  reach  only  403,700  chil- 
dren. Why  should  such  a  popular  pro- 
gram decrease  its  outreach  rather  than 
increase  it?  The  answer  is  because  OEO 
has  requested  only  $339  million  for 
Headstart  compared  to  $326  million  in 
1970.  But  in  1971  the  emphasis  on  Head- 
start  is  seen  as  a  full  year  rather  than 
a  summer  program.  Because  of  this  em- 
phasis, the  increased  request  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  demand.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  that  even 
the  successful  Headstart  program  is 
expendible. 

LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

This  program  has  been  a  great  asset 
in  fighting  the  battle  against  poverty.  It 
has  operated  on  the  premise  that  no  one 
should  be  restrained  from  obtaining 
legal  assistance  in  matters  of  civil  law 
because  of  their  inability  to  pay  for  it. 
But  even  this  program  recently  appeared 
destined  to  undergo  a  watering-down 
process  which  would  in  fact  dilute  its 
effectiveness.  This  would  have  been  done 
by  decentralizing  the  Legal  Services  Of- 
fice and  placing  it  under  the  control  of 
10  regional  officers.  Under  this  reorga- 
nization the  chief  regional  officer  did  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  a  lawyer. 

This  would  mean  that  the  hard  work 
of  an  independent  lawyer  could  have 
been  overruled  by  a  nonlawyer  regional 
director  whose  decision  might  have  been 
the  result  of  political  motivations.  I  was 
encouraged  to  see  that  OEO  Director 
Rumsfeld  has  publically  announced  that 
the  proposed  decentralization  will  not 
take  place.  He  sighted  his  reason  as  pres- 
sure from  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  15  which  explains  Mr. 
Rumsfeld's  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Poverty  Chief  Shifts  on  Legal  Services 

Bowing  to  pressure  from  the  organized 
bar  and  Congress,  antipoverty  director  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld  has  decided  against  putting 
the  embattled  legal  services  program  under 
the  control  of  regional  directors. 

Rumsfeld's  decision  ended,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, a  two-month  battle  among  lawyers 
and  government  officials  in  which  bar  leaders 
charged  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  scuttling  a  major  bar-support- 
ed program  of  legal  aid  to  the  poor. 

The  move,  which  Rumsfeld  said  had  been 
explored  in  a  quest  for  greater  efficiency, 
stirred  opposition  from  liberal  congressmen 
from  both  parties  as  well  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee that  has  worked  for  five  years  to  en- 
sure lawyer  control  of  the  program. 

ABA    support    needed 

Rumsfeld  disclosed  his  decision  yesterday 
in  an  announcement  that  showed  he  still 
favored  the  decentralization  idea  but  was 
Impressed  by  the  opposition  from  the  ABA 
and  members  of  Congress.  ABA  support  for 
the  program  is  "crucial,"  he  noted,  and  key 
legislators  had  provided  "helpful  suggestions  " 
about  the  controversy. 

The  lawyers  argued  that  the  program, 
which  has  frequently  stirred  the  Ire  of  local 
politicians  by  suing  for  the  rights  of  persons 
who  never  had  lawyers  before,  should  not 
be  controlled  by  regional  supervisors  who 
were  non-lawyers  and  were  subject  to  local 
political  pressures. 

They  contended  the  program  was  safer 
with  direction  from  Washington  under  Legal 
Services  Director  Terry  Lienzner,  who  was 
reported  ready  to  resign  If  bypassed  under 
the  reorganization. 

Rumsfeld  vigorously  denied  that  the  re- 
gional chiefs  were  politically  motivated  or 
"unsympathetic  to  the  program  or  to  the 
Interests  of  the  poor."  He  said  he  was  taking 
immediate  steps  toward  accomplishing, 
without  regionallzation,  better  coordination 
between  legal  services  and  other  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

Lenzner  said  he  could  not  comment  in 
detail  about  the  announcement  because  he 
had  seen  It  for  the  first  time  yesterday  and 
had  not  been  consulted  by  Rumsfeld  about 
it  during  the  past  week.  He  said  the  an- 
■nouncement  "appears  to  be  a  reaffirma- 
tion" of  a  policy  decision  last  year  to  main- 
tain the  program's  professional  independ- 
ence. 

amendment  opposed 

ABA  officials  were  successful  last  year  in 
rounding  up  opposition  to  an  amendment 
that  would  have  permitted  governors  to  veto 
legal  services  programs  in  their  own  states. 
They  charged  that  the  regionallzation  pro- 
gram threatened  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
same  objections  which  Congress  had  Just 
repudiated. 

Rumsfeld  said  his  decision  had  been  made 
with  "particular  attention"  to  the  views 
expressed  in  a  letter  last  month  from  ABA 
president  Edward  L.  Wright,  but  he  said 
nothing  to  indicate  he  shared  Wright's  views 
on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  letter  of  October  30  to 
Mr.  Rumsfeld,  stating  my  position  on  the 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


October  30, 1970. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Don:  In  the  past  few  weeks  there 
have  been  a  number  of  confiicting  reports 
concerning  the  future  course  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  of  OEO.  One  element  ap- 
pears to  be  common  to  these  reports:  that 
plans  are  being  formulated  to  regionalize  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  Because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  regionallzation,  I  feel  that  It 
is  necessary  to  make  my  views  clear  on  this 
matter. 

Obviously,  the  Legal  Services  Program  un- 
der the  dedicated  leadership  of  its  director, 
Terry  Lenzner,  has  been  a  great  asset  in 
fighting  the  battle  against  poverty.  It  has 
operated  on  the  premise  that  no  one  should 
be  restrained  from  obtaining  legal  assistance 
in  matters  of  civil  law  because  of  Inability 
to  pay.  It  has  been  reported  that  decentral- 
ization of  the  Legal  Services  Office  would 
mean  placing  it  under  the  control  of  10  re- 
gional officers.  Under  this  reorganization,  the 
chief  legal  officer  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
lawyer.  This  would  mean  that  an  Independ- 
ent lawyer's  findings  could  be  overruled  by  a 
regional  director  untrained  in  law  and  on  the 
basis  of  non-legal  considerations.  This  pro- 
posed move  could  also  infringe  upon  attor- 
ney-client relationships,  another  result  dis- 
advantageous to  the  poor. 

In  the  past,  I  have  actively  supported  leg- 
islation designed  to  bring  Improvements  to 
the  anti-poverty  program.  The  successes  of 
that  program  have  convinced  me  of  the  need 
to  expand  It  so  that  It  might  more  effectively 
serve  the  approximately  25  million  Americans 
who  are  now  In  poverty.  It  is  evident  that  the 
latest  plans  of  OEO  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  these  same  people. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  poor  have  never  re- 
ceived the  legal  rights  they  deserve.  The 
Legal  Services  Program  has  been  an  effective 
instrument  serving  to  correct  this  deficiency. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  Washington  Post 
when  it  stated  editorially  on  October  30,  1970 
that  In  its  relation  to  the  poor,  "The  law  has 
been  an  ally,  not  an  enemy".  I  concur  with 
this  description  and  am  concerned  that  any 
regionallzation  would  seriously  threaten  If 
not  destroy  this  relationship.  Many  of  the 
poor  have  put  their  faith  and  trust  Into  the 
law,  particularly  since  the  good  legal  assist- 
ance available  through  the  Legal  Services 
Program  has  encouraged  the  poor  to  work 
through  the  system  rather  than  to  reject  It. 
Certainly,  OEO  should  consider  this  Impor- 
tant fact  before  any  final  decision  is  made. 

In  March  of  1969  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  In  Its 
"Review  of  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
grams", spoke  quite  positively  about  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  The  report  stated 
that.  "LSO  had  contributed  significantly  in 
providing  equal  justice  under  law  to  the 
poor  .  .  .".  The  report  asserted  further  that 
LSO  has  been  able  to  do  this  by  "affording 
legal  representation  to  the  jxxjr  and  educat- 
ing them  as  to  their  legal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities". To  date,  the  LSO  has  certainly  not 
reached  Its  full  potential.  I  am  aware  that 
out  of  the  5  million  persons  needed  to  be 
served  by  the  program,  only  800.000  cases 
will  be  handled  by  LSO  in  1970.  By  putting 
the  program  under  regional  administration 
you  are  practically  guaranteeing  that  this 
potential  will  never  be  reached. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  clarifica- 
tion "concerning  the  future  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  and  will  be  looking  forward 
to  your  prompt  reply  on  this  important 
Issue. 

Sincerely, 

Birch  Bayh. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld  was  receptive 
to  the  concerns  of  myself  and  my  Senate 
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coleagues  regarding  the  legal  services 

icci   p 

I  owever,  after  Mr.  Rumsfeld  publicly 
sta  ed  his  stand  against  regionalization 
of  :  iCgal  Services,  he  turned  around  and 
fir*  the  chief  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
Terry  Lenzner,  and  his  deputy, 
Jones.  As  a  result  of  his  action, 
Rumsfeld  has  again  placed  himself 
pposition  to  the  best  mterests  of  the 
in  this  country.  During  his  leader- 
of  the  Legal  Services  program  Mr. 
has  molded  the  program  into  a 
ful  weapon  to  be  used  by  the  poor 
:  ight  their  battle  within  the  structure 
;he  American  system  of  justice.  In 
firijig  Mr.  Lenzner.  OEO  Director  Rums- 
has  again  projected  himself  as  a 
for  the  President  rather  than  a 
voiCe  for  the  poor.  This  imfortunate  ac- 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Legal 
program   desperately   needs   a 
of  confidence  in  order  to  per- 
forin the  job  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Thft  is,  to  assist  the  poor  in  obtaining 
legal   rights   that   more    fortunate 
Americans  now  enjoy. 

THE  SUGRANT  DIVISION 

gain  we  see  the  impeding  threat  to 
OEO  Migrant  Division  which  may 
be  destined  to  decentralization.  It 
Essential  that  the  authority  over  mi- 
programs  not  be  placed  in  the 
haids  of  politically  motivated  regional 
:ers. 

THE  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Tfhis  program  has  been  hard  pressed 
since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
ofB^e.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  organize  the 
to  help  themselves.  Yet  the  Presi- 
is  operating  against  increasing  this 
.  It  is  estimated  that  $145.8  mil- 
will  be  spent  on  community  action 
operations  in  1970.  However,  the  Presi- 
der  t's  fiscal  1971  budget  calls  for  only 
$14  2.8  million  for  this  important  pro- 
gram. It  is  becoming  increasingly  harder 
for  the  requests  of  the  poor  to  be  heard. 
Be<ause  of  both  the  financial  cutback 
an< .  the  hardening  of  administration  at- 
titi  des,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  less 
ear?  listening  to  the  poor  in  1971. 

VISTA 

Another  recent  step  taken  to  slow  the 
pre  gress  of  the  antipoverty  program  has 
bee  a  the  policy  changes  within  VISTA. 
Bom  out  of  the  idealism  of  the  early 
196  S's,  VISTA  has  since  provided  a  ve- 
hic  e  for  many  concerned  Americans  to 
wo  k  toward  bringing  change  to  the 
cointry  by  peaceful  and  constructive 
me  ins.  The  primary  strength  of  VISTA 
thrjughout  its  brief  life  has  been  the 
aspect  of  community  planning  and  or- 
gai  ization.  One  of  the  biggest  failures  of 
the  new  OEO  policy  is  the  quota  system 
wh  ch  determines  what  percentage  of 
vol  mteers  can  work  in  a  particular  prob- 
len  area.  As  a  result  of  this  new  policy, 
onlyr  11  percent  are  allotted  to  work  in 
the  field  of  community  planning.  The  re- 
ma  ining  percentage  of  volunteers  are 
tht  n  designated  to  work  in  areas  rarping 
from  education  and  manpower  pro- 
grams, housing  programs,  health  pro- 
grams, and  economic  programs.  How- 
eve  r,  this  new  policy  overlooks  the  basic 
reality  that  before  you  can  effectively 
briig  about  all  of  these  programs  you 
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have  to  be  able  to  bring  the  community 
together.  It  could  be  concluded  that  the 
1 1  percent  of  volunteers  allotted  for  com- 
munity planning  is  an  outright  attempt 
to  keep  poverty  area  communities 
divided. 

These  six  examples  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  problem  being  raised  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  administration's  new  efforts 
toward  bringing  changes  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  at- 
tempt at  dismantling  the  war  on  poverty 
at  tills  time  in  our  Nation's  history  can 
only  lead  to  more  racial  disunity  and 
greater  alienation  among  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  February  19,  1969,  President  Nixon 
in  a  message  to  Congress  set  forth  his 
commitment  on  the  question  of  poverty 
in  America.  In  that  speech,  he  said  of 
poverty: 

It  canno-;  and  will  not  be  treated  lightly  or 
indifferently,  or  without  the  most  searching 
examination  of  how  best  to  marshal  the 
resources  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  comoating  it. 

His  verbal  commitment  at  that  time 
was  both  far  reaching  and  positive  or  so 
it  seems.  Certainly  the  poor  were  willing 
to  give  the  newly  elected  President  a 
chance  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  well- 
being.  But  over  a  year  and  a  half  has 
now  passed  and  history  has  taken  its 
toll.  If  a  searching  examination  has  been 
made,  the  feelings  which  have  resulted 
have  certainly  not  been  encouraging  to 
the  poor.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the 
President  will  be  able  to  live  up  to  his 
commitment  to  the  poor  if  he  continues 
to  follow  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
currently  headed. 

To  sum  up  my  position,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  expectations  of  the  poor  do 
not  coincide  with  the  effort  expended  by 
the  President.  The  administration's  out- 
put simply  does  not  go  far  enough.  As 
my  colleague,  Senator  Javits,  stated  on 
the  Senate  fioor  on  August  24,  1970, 
while  discussing  the  Headstart  program: 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  664.000  children  partic- 
ipated in  the  program.  The  number  declined 
to  488,50C  In  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Adminis- 
tration's request  for  fiscal  year  1971  would 
provide  opportunities  for  only  403,700. 

■When  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  total  number  in  need  is  1.3  million 
children,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  sit- 
uation is  becoming  worse  rather  than 
better.  It  is  not  only  Headstart  that  we 
find  lacking  in  its  ability  to  deal  with  the 
total  need.  Other  programs  as  well  are 
far  from  reaching  their  need.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Legal  Services  program 
will  reach  only  800,000  cases  in  1970. 
This  compares  to  a  total  need  of  5  mil- 
lion. Programs  for  migrants  have 
reached  only  284,000  people  in  1970  com- 
pared to  a  total  need  of  3.9  million.  The 
Community  Action  program  will  reach 
an  estimated  5,288,000  persons  in  1970. 
The  total  need  here  totals  33,850,000 
persons.  The  shortage  of  funds  within 
the  antipoverty  program  is  a  serious 
problem.  If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  to- 
tal need  standard  we  are  going  to  have 
to  increase  our  effort,  not  cut  it  back. 
If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  commit- 
ment we  must  also  talk  about  the  funds 
to  meet  that  commitment. 

It    is,    therefore,    essential    that    the 


funding  level  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram must  not  be  cut.  Confidence  must 
be  restored  to  tiie  programs  I  have  pre- 
viously discussed. 

On  Friday,  November  20,  the  Senate 
approved  an  additional  $59  million  for 
the  Headstart  program  wliich  will  enable 
it  to  serve  an  additional  100,000  children 
over  last  year  if  accepted  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate itself  restored  $42  million  for  work 
and  training  programs  which  had  been 
cut  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  which  I  cosponsored 
provided  for  increased  appropriations  for 
title  I,  parts  A  and  B  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Programs  funded  under 
this  title  are  critically  needed  to  serve 
those  persons  affected  by  the  already  in- 
creasing rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
country.  In  the  month  of  October,  the 
unemployment  rate  rose  to  5.6  percent. 
This  was  a  0.1-percent  increase  over  the 
September  figure.  Of  this  percentage  rise, 
the  rate  for  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups  rose  from  9  to  9.3  percent.  The 
rate  for  white  workers  increased  from 
5.1  to  5.2  percent.  This  steadily  increas- 
ing rate  of  unemployment  is  having  a 
very  serious  impact  on  those  rural  areas 
that  cannot  avail  themselves  of  broadly 
diversified  opportunities  for  employment. 
The  impact  on  workers  in  the  45  and 
older  categories  is  critical  since  they  tend 
to  be  under  greater  economic  pressure 
and  less  able  to  adjust  to  changes  in  em- 
ployment. 

Part  B  of  title  I  is  specifically  geared 
to  provide  adult  work  and  increased  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  amendment  I  cospon- 
sored was  so  vital.  Significantly,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  recognized  the  cru- 
cial nature  of  the  problem  and  passed  it. 
The  President's  plan  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue will  not  be  a  helpful  factor  in  re- 
uniting a  divided  country. 

The  administration's  position  on  this 
whole  matter  has  been  vague  and  indeci- 
sive. It  has  been  reported  that  OEO  Di- 
rector Donald  Rumsfeld  recommended  as 
many  as  three  alternative  budgets  to  the 
Office  of  Budget  Management  Director 
George  Schultz.  There  have  also  been  re- 
ports that  only  $570  million  will  be 
available  for  OEO  to  operate  programs 
which  this  year  cost  $1.3  billion.  Because 
of  the  conflicting  statements  arising 
from  this  situation,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  clarify  his  position  and  tell 
America's  poor  once  and  for  all  if  he  is 
going  to  be  cutting  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram or  fulfilling  his  previous  commit- 
ment of  not  treating  the  program  lightly 
or  indifferently.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  recognize  the  need  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  put  those  in  need  on  their  feet 
so  that  they  can  be  producing  members 
of  society. 

Let  me  conclude  by  once  again  restat- 
ing my  concern  over  the  directioKthe  ad- 
ministration is  taking  in  regart^to  the 
need  to  eradicate  poverty.  The  e^dence 
to  date  has  been  disappointing  or  ambig- 
uous, or  both.  The  most  recent  con- 
fusion over  the  role  of  OEO  and  the 
OEO-funded  programs  points  to  con- 
tinued equivocation.  All  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  Nation  of  deprivation 
that  exists  within  this  Nation  of  affluence 
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must  demand  clarification  of  the  admin- 
istrations  position.  For  times  call  not  for 
semantic  doubletalk  but  for  statesmen- 
ship.  I  challenge  President  Nixon  to  state 
his  position  and  back  it  with  a  tangible 
commitment.  The  times  are  too  perilous 
to  do  otherwise. 


DIALOG  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  Septem- 
ber 28,  1970,  cUmaxed  a  series  of  events 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  consequences  of 
which  we  have  really  yet  to  determine. 
On  October  2,  1970,  Peter  Mansfield  pro- 
duced a  program  for  the  British  Broad- 
casting Co.,  presenting  the  views  of  nu- 
merous individuals  with  diversified  back- 
grounds and  experience  in  the  Middle 
East.  Included  in  the  program  were  Sir 
Harold  Beely,  former  2.ritish  Ambassador 
to  Cairo;  Anthony  Nutting,  former  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Eng- 
land; David  Farhi,  lecturer  in  Middle 
East  studies  at  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Israel;  Dr.  Mohammed  Mehdi,  an  Iraqi 
teacher  in  London;  Dr.  Rahda  Karmi,  a 
Palestinian  working  in  England;  Michael 
Adams,  director  of  information  for  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Arab/ 
British  Understanding;  Mr.  Masseiba, 
former  Arab  mayor  of  Jerusalem  and 
former  Jordanian  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don; General  Herzog,  former  chief  of  Is- 
raeli military  intelligence;  Sir  "William 
Hayter,  former  British  Ambassador  in 
Moscow;  George  Ball,  Under  Secretary 
during  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
E.  C.  Hodgkin,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Times. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  individuals 
participating  in  the  broadcast  give  an 
excellent  perspective  on  the  nature  of 
the  numerous  complexities  and  dilemmas 
faced  in  the  Middle  East.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  transcript  of  the 
October  2,  1970,  BBC  broadcast  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Analysis 
(Presented  by  Peter  Mansfield) 
Announcer.  And  now  Analysis.  In  the 
place  of  the  advertised  programme  Analysis 
now  examines  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  since  Nasser's  death.  Peter  Mansfield 
presents  the  views  of  a  number  of  people 
concerned  in  the  immediate  future  of  polit- 
ical moves  in  the  area  and  tries  to  find  out 
how  recent  events  are  likely  to  affect  the 
prospects  of  war  and  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mansfield.  Statesmen  all  over  the  world 
are  considering  the  meaning  of  President 
Nasser's  death.  President  Pompidou  of 
France  saw  In  his  lucidity  and  his  courage 
essential  factors  In  the  re-establlshment  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Italian  Prime 
Minister  said  his  moderation,  which  Is  the 
noblest  and  most  difficult  form  of  courage, 
would  be  hard  for  his  successor  to  emulate. 
Even  the  Israelis  have  hardly  exulted  in  his 
departure  from  the  scene.  His  oldest  living 
enemy,  Mr.  Ben  Gurlon.  has  said  that  It  is 
regrettable  that  he  should  have  died  at  this 
stage  of  negotiations  for  peace.  It  scarcely 
needs  saying  that  It'll  be  difficult  for  anyone 
to  succeed  him  in  Egypt.  His  Influence  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  But  If  and 
when  his  successors  has  succeeded  In  estab- 
lishing their  position,  what  are  their  poli- 
cies likely  to  be.  Will  they  be  more  militant 
in  their  attitude  towards  Israel?  Will  they 
finally  close  the  door  on  all  dealings  with  the 


United  States,  and  accept   complete  Soviet 
tutelage?  Or  will  they   tend  to  turn  in  on 
themselves,  by  withdrawing  from  the  Arab 
world,  and  reverting  to  an  Egypt  first  policy. 
The  late  President's  last  act  was  to  use  his 
authority  and  prestige  to  help  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  and  the  Palestinian  leader  Yasir 
Arafat  to  end  the  tragic  Civil  War  in  Jordan, 
a   settlement   that   seemed    impossible   only 
two  days  before,  as  the  Palestinians  were  de- 
scribing  King   Hussein   as   "the   butcher   of 
Amman  ",  or  an  "Arab  Nero".  The  Civil  War. 
and  the  plane   hi-Jacklngs   which  preceded 
it.  have  perhaps  for  the  first  time  made  the 
whole  world  sharply  aware  who  the  Palestin- 
ians are  and  why  they  have  been  driven  to 
such  desperate  acts.  If  understanding  is  nec- 
essary for  peace  then  some  progress  has  been 
been  made.  But  still  the  gap  between  what 
the  Palestinians  want  and  what  the  Israelis 
or    the    big    powers,    including    the    Soviet 
Union,  say  they  should  have,  is  enormous, 
and     apparently     unbridgeable.    Does    this 
mean  that  the  Palestinians  will  have  to  fight 
on  for  another  century,  as  so  many  of  them 
say  they  are   prepared  to  do?  And  If   they 
have  to  do  this,  does  it  not  mean  Inevitably 
that    they   will    become    more   extreme    and 
more  desperate  and  that  they  will  draw  in 
all  the  Arab  peoples  behind  them  until  they 
are  not  the  moderate  President  Nasser,  are 
the   acknowledged   leaders  of   Arab   nation- 
alism. It  is  a  sobering  thought,  but  we  can- 
not dismiss  It  from  our  minds  merely  be- 
cause It  is  such  a  depressing  prospect.  But 
first,  what  was  this  man  like  whose  death 
has  left  such  a  vacuum  In  Egypt?  Sir  Har- 
old Beeley,  five  years  British  Ambassador  In 
Cairo,  knew  him  well. 

Beeley.  He  was  a  man  I  think  with  an  In- 
stinctive talent  for  politics,  and  a  man  who 
probably  thought  about  little  else.  Politics 
were  his  life.  He  exerted  himself  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  to  the  Interests  of  Egypt 
as  he  saw  them,  and  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  And,  of  course,  the  Egyp- 
tian people  identified  themselves  with  him, 
as  is  shown  by  the  scenes  In  Cairo.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  tenacity,  patience,  and  be- 
came over  the  j-ears  a  factor  of  stability  in 
the  Arab  world.  Egypt  has  always  been  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  Arab  world,  and 
with  Nassar  in  control  of  Egypt  he  became 
more  and  more  a  moderating  element. 

Mansfield.  Mr.  Anthony  Nutting  first  met 
him  as  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
when  negotiating  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Agree- 
ment of  1954,  and  has  often  talked  to  him 
since.  Before  he  left  London  to  attend  his 
funeral  he  described  Nasser  in  these  terms. 
Nutting.  I  always  found  him  a  man  of 
enormous  charm.  I  liked  his  sense  of  humour, 
he  had  a  very  English-type  sense  of  humour. 
And  he  was  a  man  who  in  conversation  and 
negotiation,  and  if  you  were  interviewing 
him  for  television  which  I  did  once,  was  so 
reasonable  and  talked  so  calmly  and  consid- 
ering your  questions,  thinking  out  the  an- 
swers, not  the  ranting,  rabble-rousing  dema- 
gogue haranguing  the  multitude,  ganging 
everybody  up  for  war,  which  was  the  public 
Idea  of  him,  the  public  image  of  him.  He  was 
in  stark  contrast  to  this.  He  wasn't  a  rab- 
ble-rouser at  all.  He  was,  I  believe,  In  every- 
thing that  he  stood  for  as  studiously  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  as  he  was  in  the  very  rare 
appearances  that  he  made  on  television,  but 
which  tad  been  seen  by  people  In  this  coun- 
try, where  people  have  said  "this  is  just, 
this  can't  be  Nasser,  this  isn't  the  Nasser 
that  we  know."  This  was  the  real  Nasser. 

Mansfield.  But  who  will  •:ucceed  him,  and 
perhaps  more  Important,  what  will  be  their 
attitude  towards  the  rest  of  the  world?  Sir 
Harold  Beeley  again. 

Beeley.  I  would  expect  the  correct  con- 
stitutional procedures  to  be  followed  In 
Egypt,  and  therefore  I  would  expect  the  In- 
ner circle  as  It  now  exists,  that  is  to  say  the 
members  of  the  Higher  Executive  of  the 
Arab   Socialist   Union,   and   of   the   existing 


Government  In  Egypt,  to  produce  a  succes- 
sor from  among  themselves.  Obviously  no 
successor  in  that  circle  can  have  the  author- 
ity that  President  Nasser  had.  and  I  there- 
fore think  that  the  offices  of  President  and 
Prime  Minister,  which  Nasser  had  combined 
in  his  own  person  in  recent  years,  will  be 
separated.  And  to  that  extent  there  wUl  be 
a  diffusion  of  power.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  new  regime  will  not 
be  very  different  from  those  of  President 
Nasser.  But  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  position  of  tlie 
U.A.R.  in  relation  to  Palestine  as  a  result  of 
his  death.  The  policy  of  the  U.A.R.  had  to 
take  .  .  .  has  had  to  take  into  account  up  'til 
now  both  the  Interests  of  the  country  it 
serves  and  the  position  of  President  Nasser 
In  the  Arab  world  as  a  whole.  The  second 
factor  has  to  a  large  extent  lapsed  with  his 
death,  and  I  think  there  is  a  posslbiUty  Uiat 
the  policy  of  the  new  regime  will  be  more 
specifically  Egyptian  than-er-  his  policy  was 
in  the  Palestine  question. 

Mansfield.    Mr.    Nutting   foresees   trouble 
with  the  Army. 

Nutting.  Nasser's  successor  will  have  far 
more  difficulty  restraining  the  Egyptian  Army 
than  ever  Nasser  did.  I  remember  the  last 
time  I  .saw  him— it  was  Just  after  the  Israelis 
had  perpetrated  a  raid  up  the  Nile  with  hell- 
copters,  and  they'd  blown  a  few  bridges  and 
so  on.  And  I  said  "Was  the  Army — I  under- 
stand the  Army  was  raring  to  go — I  under- 
stand you  had  great  difficulty  In  restraining 
them."  And  he  laughed,  and  he  said  "I  had 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  Army  ye.s- 
terday" — which  was  when  it  happened.  He 
said  "I  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
Army  two  days  betfore  that.  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  the  Army  a  week  before 
that,  and  a  month  before  that,  and  a  year 
before  that.  I  always  have  difficulty  In  re- 
straining the  Army."  And  I  think  his  succes- 
sor is  going  to  find  it  very  very  difficult  to  re- 
strain the  Army.  The  main  restraint  on  the 
Army  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  the 
offensive  weapons.  That  the  Russians  have 
been  very  careful  only  to  give  them  defensive 
weapons.  But  even  with  the  defensive 
weapons  they  may  want  to  have  a  go,  If  the 
Israelis  cannot  be  negotiated  out  of  the  Slnal 
Peninsula  and  away  from  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mansfield.  The  Israelis  are  also  under- 
standably closely  watching  developments  in 
Egypt.  Mr.  David  Farhi,  lecturer  in  Middle 
Blast  Studies  at  the  Hebrew  University  In  Is- 
rael, sees  two  options  open  to  the  successor 
regime. 

Farhi.  The  first  option  Is  to  conduct  a 
policy  which  will  be  based  on  Egypt  as  a 
centre,  will  regard  Egypt  as  a  separate  polit- 
ical entity  with  a  separate  histor>-  and  a  sepa- 
rate past,  who  happens  to  be  a  part  of  Arab 
culture,  but  has  got  the  wrong  problems  to 
tackle,  and  she's  basically  a  Mediterranean 
and  an  African  country.  One  should  8vippo!>e 
that  this  kind  of  policy  will  be  more  inclined 
towards  the  West,  or  less  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Bloc,  the  .  .  .  the  other  school  of 
thought.  The  second  option  will  be  more  in- 
clined towards  Arabism  and  reversion  of 
forceful  .  .  .  which  usually  Is  called  Arab 
Socialism  in  the  ...  in  the  Arab  East.  And 
this,  of  course,  will  be  connected  again  with 
tlae  Eastern  Bloc  and  with  the  Asian  and 
African  countries  who  have  regimes  which 
are  connected  to  this  school  of  thought  .  .  . 
school  of  politics. 

Mansfield.  I  found  Mr.  Parhi's  first  sugges- 
tion of  a  revival  of  EgMJtlan  nationalism  an 
interesting  one,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
evidence  of  this  being  a  real  possibility  in 
Egypt. 

Farhi.  Now  this  school  of  thought,  al- 
though submerged  by  Nasser  and  the  three 
officers  after  1952,  still  very  much  exists  and 
finds  its  expressions,  both  In  writings  of 
Egyptian  Intellectuals  living  abroad,  or  In 
writings  of  Egyptian  playwrights,  poeU,  and 
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t  lists  who  still  live  in  Egypt.  There's  no 
that   the   intelligencla   In   Egypt   are 
much  under  the  impression  that  Egypt 
steer  a  different  course  In  its  foreign 
y.  We've  got  in  Israel  some  feeling  of 
.  .  .  the  attitudes  of  this  state  of  mind 
1  alklng  to  the  great  number  of  visitors 
lad  this  summer  from  the  Arab  world 
through  A  .  .  .  Bridge  on  the  Jordan, 
of  whom  were  Palestinians  studying  in 
tian  universities,  or  Palestinians  work- 
n  Egypt.  And  they  told  us  that  this  topic 
I  dely  discussed  In  private  meetings  among 
.  among  executives.  One  wonders 
is  also  the  feeling  in  the  Army  among 
jfflcers. 
MiNSFiELD.  Whichever    of    these    options 
choose.  Egypt  will  remain  a  vital  factor 
Middle  East  equation.  But  Egypt  alone 
never   solve   the   basic   problem   of   the 
which  it  is  becoming  clearer  day  by  day 
so  much  an  Arab-Jewish  problem,  as 
ways  thought,  as  an  Israeli  Palestinian 
. — the  struggle  of  two  peoples  for  the 
homeland.  But  first,  who  are  the  Pales- 
n  Arabs?  I  asked  Dr.  Mohammed  Mehdl, 
aqul  who  teaches  In  London. 
MtHOi.  The  Palestinian  Arabs  are  the  In- 
of  Palestine,  mostly  Moslems  and 
and  they  have  been  in  the  last 
two  years  squeezed  out  of  Palestine. 
arst  wave  was  In  1948,  when  the  majority 
1  lem,  some  650,000,  were  forcibly  expelled 
Palestine,   and   were   dumped   on   the 
Side  of  the  River  Jordan,  or  on  the  West 
:,  mostly  living  in  refugee  camps.  The 
of  Jordan  at   the  time,  and   even 
was  very  primitive,  and  we  In  this  coun- 
cnew   the   dislocation   which   some   one 
lljon  foreign  immigrants  can  bring  about 
in  our  economy.  Compared  to  the  pop- 
of  Jordan  this  amounts  to  something 
forty  million  foreign  immigrants  com- 
this  country  without  much  education, 
hbut  any  possessions  or  property,  and  this 
n  !cesslty  would  lead  to  tensions  between 
the  Jordanian  community,  the  past 
population,   and   the  new   Pales- 
It  Is  frequently  imagined  that  the 
form  one  big  family,  a  happy  united 
.  I  think  this  U  false.  I  think  the  dif- 
ces  between  the  various  Arab  nations 
oauch   bigger   than   the   differences    be- 
,  say,  the  English,  the  Welsh  and  the 
people  in  Britain. 
M^Nsmri-D.  Dr.  Rahda  Karml.  a  Palestinian 
ng  In  this  country,  feels  that  her  people 
been   Ignored   by  the   world   until   re- 

y- 

KiRMi.  In  order  to  create  Israel,  of  course, 
lad  to  somehow  get  rid  of  the  population 
was  occupying  the  area  that  is  Israel 
In  other  words,  the  population  that  Is 
the  Palestinians.  Now,  it  was  not  In  the 
of  either  Israel,  or  any  world  power 
the  creation  of  Israel,  for  these 
to  remain  within  living  memory,  bc- 
they're  an  embarrassment  and  a  con- 
reminder  that  one  state  had  to  be  cre- 
on  the  bones  of  another,  so  to  speak. 
I  think  this  was  the  most  powerTul  ma- 
in   making    the    Palestinians    get    for- 
or  get  buried,  and  this  worked  actu- 
it  worked  very  well,  because  for  twenty 
people   forgot   the   name   Palestinian, 
didn't  really   know   who   these   people 
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M.  NSFiELD.   But   If  the   Palestinians   were 
forg(  tten    in    the    past    this   is   hardly   true 
.  But  had  their  recent  exploits  merely 
them  unpopular  throughout  the  world? 
>Iichael  Adams,  Director  of  Information 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Arab/ 
Brit^h  Understanding,  went  out  to  Jordan 
with    negotiations    for   the   release 
hl-jacked  hostages,  and  he  was  one 
caught  in  Amman  by  the  Civil  War. 
MS.  The  multiple  hl-Jacklngs   and  all 
;  earful  events  that  have  followed  from 
while  they  have  aroused  a  tremendous 
of  criticism  In  the  world,  they  have 
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also  forced  a  lot  of  people  to  ask  the  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  Palestinian  po- 
sition which  ought  to  have  been  asked  long 
ago.  They  have  forced  people  to  say  "What  is 
it  that  drives  people  to  this  kind  of  despera- 
tion and  why  Is  it  that  these  people  behave 
like  outlaws.  And  a  lot  of  people,  some  of 
them  rather  unexpected  people,  like  leader 
writers  In  some  of  our  national  newspapers, 
have  at  lost  seen  that  it's  the  world  that  nas 
made  the.?e  people  outlaws,  and  has  put 
them  .  .  .  has  forced  them  to  behave  like 
outlaws. 

Mansfisld.  Militarily  the  Civil  War  was 
won  by  the  King  and  his  Army,  but  It  was 
far  from  a  complete  victory.  I  asked  Armanazl 
of  the  Free  Palestine  Group  in  London,  how 
he  assessed  Its  effect  on  the  Palestinian 
Movement. 

Abmanazi.  Materially,  of  course,  it  haa  lost 
a  considerable  amount  in  man  and  arma- 
ments— this  Is  understandable  because  of  the 
intensity  of  the  fighting  that  took  place.  But 
I  believe  that  psychologically  and  politically 
It's  gained  a  lot.  Its  position  has  improved 
within  Jordan  and  within  the  Arab  world 
as  a  whole.  And  given  enough  time  to  make 
up  for  all  the  material  losses,  then  I'm  sure 
they  will  .  .  .  movement  emerge  much 
stronger  than  It  ever  has  been.  I  think  that 
it  takes  a  crisis  of  this  sort  to  unite  the 
Palestinian  movement.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  lessons  of  the  past  are  absorbed  today 
In  that.  In  fact,  they  will  In  future  unite 
together.  I  feel  that  surely  the  division  with- 
in their  ranks  in  the  p«ist  has  been  one  cause 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  not  attained  a 
degree  of  sense  that  one  would  want  them 
to  attain. 

Mansfibld.  Mr.  Michael  Adams  again. 

Adams.  One  effect  of  the  fighting  was  to 
draw  all  the  different  resistance  groups  to- 
gether, to  Impose  on  them  a  unity  which  they 
all  too  seldom  achieve.  We'll  have  to  see 
whether  that  unity  lasts,  because  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  quite  radical,  quite 
fundamental,  and  once  the  dust  has  settled 
I  imagine  that  the  differences  will  reassert 
themselves. 

Whether  in  the  end  It  will  be  George  Hab- 
bash  in  the  popular  front  with  their  more 
striking  methods  which  achieve  the  suprem- 
acy I  think  we  can't  tell  at  the  moment. 
I  suppose  the  .  .  .  the  logic  of  history,  so 
to  speak,  suggests  that  It  Is  the  more  extreme 
and  the  more  Ideologically  certain  revolu- 
tionaries who  in  the  end  come  out  on  top 
rather  than  the  moderates  and  in  this  case 
the  moderates  and  the 

MANSPnxD.  Even  If  the  agreement  between 
the  Palestinian  guerrillas  and  King  Hussein 
lasts  and  everyone  agrees  that  it's  extremely 
precarious,  there  are  grave  doubts  whether 
Palestinians  and  Jordanians  can  continue  to 
live  in  harmony  together,  as  Dr.  Mehdl  ex- 
plains. 

Mehdi.  The  events  of  the  last  two  weeks, 
the  civil  war  in  Jordan,  the  killing  and  in- 
Jury  of  several  thousand  Palestinians  I  think 
have  shown  that  the  Palestinians  are  not  at 
all  well  liked  by  the  bltterlng  elements  and 
other  trans-Jordanian  indigenous  popula- 
tion. Incidentally  they  are  not  liked  in 
Lebanon  either  very  much,  for  example  by 
the  Christians  and  certain  right-wing  ele- 
ments and  therefore  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  have  shown  that  It  Is  not  possible, 
easily  or  without  violence,  to  Indicate  the 
mass  of  the  Palestinians  into  the  Jordanian 
society.  Ironically  It  can  be  said  that  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Jews,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel  desperately  and 
urgently  needed  a  home,  so  do  the  Palestin- 
ians now.  The  Palestinians  therefore  have 
emerged  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  A 
force  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  of 
the  local  powers,  and  therefore  if  the  peace 
settlement  Is  to  be  Imposed  on  the  Pales- 
tinians, Its  Imposition  would  require  a  de- 
gree of  force  which  has  been  on  the  capacity 


of  any  of  the  local  powers  and  which  Lb  quite 
unacceptable  to  any  public  opinion  or  to 
work  public  opinion  and  therefore  I  think 
the  political  cons  .  .  .  the  main  political 
consequence  of  the  recent  strife  in  Jordan  is 
that  the  Palestinians  have  to  be  brought  In. 
in  an  associative  way,  in  a  meaningful  way. 
In  any  settlement  of  the  problem. 

Mansfield.  Dr.  Farhl  an  Israel  who  is  a 
close  observer  of  Palestinian  Arab  opinion 
in  the  occupied  territories  also  thinks  that 
the  Palestinian  movement  has  emerged 
strengthened  from  the  recent  civil  war. 

Farhi.  I  think  when  the  Palestinians 
emerge  from  the  last  conflict  quite  strong, 
the  mere  fact  that  King  Hussein  In  spite  of 
hJs  apparently  military  success  had  to  come 
to  Egypt  and  sign  an  agreement  with  them 
proved  that  their  political  weight  In  the  Arab 
world  Is  ...  In  the  Arab  States  Is  quite 
strong. 

Mansfield.  In  a  sense  It  would  be  true  to 
say  that  the  Palestinians  and  President  Nas- 
ser were  rivals  for  Arab  leadership  In  recent 
months.  Does  It  now  mean  that  the  Pales- 
tinians will  become  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ers of  the  Arab  nation?  I  asked  Mr.  Massoiba, 
former  Arab  mayor  of  Jerusalem  and  a  for- 
mer Jordanian  Ambassador  in  London  who 
spoke  to  us  from  the  studio  in  Jerusalem. 

Masseida.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  Palestinian  people  being  one  myself,  but 
I  think  one  must  also  be  realistic  about  this 
and  then  the  Palestinian  people,  however 
fervent  they  may  feel  towards  the  Arab 
cause  and  the  Injustice  which  has  occurred 
to  them,  still  have  their  only  limitations 
In  the  context  of  Arab  leadership  generally, 
and  for  that  reason  there  may  be  a  .  .  .  tor 
Arab,  you  know,  political  development  in 
the  future  and  I  think  they  will  take  place, 
but  I  think  for  Arab  leadership  It  will  take 
a  little  bit  more  than  that. 

Mansfield.  One  suggestion  that  has  often 
been  made  Is  that  a  Palestinian  state  should 
be  created  on  the  west  bank  of  Jordan  with 
possibly  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  Gaza. 
Clearly  this  Is  Inacceptable  to  the  guerilla 
organizations,  but  what  are  the  views  of  a 
well-known  moderate  such  as  Mr.  Masselba? 

Masseiba.  No,  quite  honestly  I  dont  think 
that  It's  very  realistic  or  practical  to  think 
In  those  terms  for  a  number  of  reasons.  For 
one  thing  It  doesn't  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  the  Palestinian  people  living  outside  the 
liberation  movement  themselves.  For  another 
It's  a  systematic  movement  as  far  as  Jordan 
Is  concerned,  would  probably  be  opposed 
by  ...  by  Jordan,  by  the  Arab  countries  and 
for  the  third  It's  Inconsistent  with  .  .  .  with 
the  Security  Council  Resolution  which  every- 
body pins  his  hope  on,  in  case  a  settlement 
does  come  about.  Any  settlement  which  did 
not  take  into  account  the  association  and 
the  significance  of  Jerusalem  for  Arabs, 
Christians  and  Moslem,  as  well  as  for  the 
Jews,  would  not  stand  a  chance  of  being 
successful. 

Mansfield.  In  view  of  what  Israelis  are 
saying,  this  does  not  seem  to  offer  much 
hope  for  a  compromise  in  the  near  future. 
But  I  asked  Michael  Adams  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  Palestinians  modifying  their 
demands. 

Adams.  From  their  public  pronouiicement 
so  far  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  no.  My- 
self I  believe  that  they  might  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. If  they  got  from  the  Israelis  and 
from  those  who  support  Israel,  the  kind  of 
generous  gesture  which  opened  up  the  way 
to  some  sort  of  genuine  settlement,  one  that 
wasn't  just  a  banqulshed  affair,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  you  would  get  a  great  change  of 
heart  and  change  of  feeling  amongst  the 
Palestinians,  but  one  has  to  recognise  that 
they  have  all,  all  the  different  movements, 
have  said  that  they  won't  settle  for  anything 
less  than  the  substitution  of  a  genuine 
democratic  multi-national  state  for  the  pres- 
ent Zionist  state  of  Israel. 
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Mansfield.  A  generous  gesture  from  Israel. 
I  asked  General  Herzog.  former  Chief  of 
Israeli  Military  Intelligence  in  Tel  Aviv  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  this. 

Herzog.  I  think  we've  made  all  these  ges- 
tures which  are  possible,  and  the  main  ges- 
ture Is  that  we  are  prepared  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  peace  with  them.  After  all  you've 


to  the  main  political  argument,  and  there- 
fore. If  they  are  In  favour  of  continuing  with 
the  peace  Initiative,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  continue  if  the  Russians  are  against  It 
and  I'm  afraid  It  will  not  get  very  far. 

Mansfield.  Sir  William  Hayter,  a  former 
British  Ambassador  In  Moscow  broadly 
agrees  with  this  view. 

Hatter.  I  think  I  did  read  In  this  mom- 


eot  to  remember  that  the  Arabs  who  have  ^    ,  „        .,*»,» 

nqssed   the  quietest  period  recently  In  the     ing's  paper  that  statement  of  Kosygln  s  that 
whole  Middle  East  of  those  who  are  living     there    was    no    change    In    the    civil   policy 


whole  Middle 
with  us,  and  they've  given  expression  in- 
cidentally to  the  attitude  of  Israel  during 
the  recent  fighting  In  Jordan,  whereby  Israel 
<:euds  supply  columns,  reUef  columns  offered 
medical  help  and  so  forth  to  Jordan.  Tliey 
have  given  very  open  expression  to  their 
appreciation.  The  general  feeling  Is  here  that 
a  very  radical  change  has  occurred  in  their 
thinking  towards  Israel.  We  might  not  feel 
It  today  or  tomorrow,  but  something  very 
very  deep  has  occurred  in  their  thinking  to- 
wards  Israel,   as   they   compare    what   hap 


which  Is  Indeed  what  one  would  expect. 
They  don't  change  their  policy  easily.  They 
arc  very  conservative  and  If  they  have  a  pol- 
icy they  stick  to  it  imless  they're  pushed 
off  it,  and  I  would  expect  them  to  slick  to 
It.  The  trouble  I  think  Is  that  the  policy 
they  have,  as  he  stated  briefly  in  that  state- 
ment Is  ...  Is  a  policy  which  contains  an 
over-conferrable  contradiction,  because  he 
said  there  that  the  policy  consisted  of  mili- 
tary support  for  Egypt  and  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  but  of  course  these  two  things  are 


nened   In  Jordan   In   an   Intense   Zlon 'Arab     not  very  easy  to  reconcile  and  this  has  ai- 
struggle  with  what's  happened  after  the  six-     ways  been  the  trouble.  It  s  bedevilled  them 


day  war  •with  Israel  and  with  our  very  very 
Inhumane  approach  to  them.  So  on  the  day 
to  day  level  and  even  having  regard  to  what 
happened  In  Jordan  last  week  and  the  week 
before  I  would  say  that  we've  made  confes- 
sions which  nobody  ever  dreamt  of,  but  on 
the  political  level  It's  a  question  again  of 
Just  sitting  down  and  talking. 

Mansfield.  You  were  saying  Israel  have 
offered  to  discuss  with  the  Palestinians. 
Would  you  be  prepared  to  negotiate  with 
other  facts? 

Herzog.  The  Prime  Minister  made  It  quite 
clear  that  we  were  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  whoever  is  in  charge  In  Jordan  at  the 
moment.  The  King  constitutes  the  legal  Gov- 
ernment In  Jordan  if,  as  a  result  of  the 
events  last  week,  .  .  .  had  taken  over,  I've 
no  doubt  that  we  would  have  been  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  him. 

Mansfield.  Negotiations  between  Mrs. 
Melr  and  .  .  .  still  seem  a  very  distant  pros- 
pect, but  stranger  things  have  happened  and 
they  might  come  sooner  than  we  expect. 
Meanwhile  Israelis.  Arab  Governments  and 
the  big  powers  are  all  waiting  for  the  effects 
of  the  upheaval  caused  by  President  Nasser's 
death  to  settle.  I  asked  General  Herzog  for 
his  assessment  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
possibility  of  an  11th  hour  revival  of  the 
United  States  peace  Initiative  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Herzog.  WeU  I  would  say  that  the  situ- 
ation m  the  area  at  the  moment  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word  very  fluid,  because 
each  individual  element  In  the  area  will  In 
fact  be  looking  over  Its  shoulder  at  the  next 
one,  and  since  there  Is  no  leadership  par- 
ticularly In  the  Arab  world  such  as  there 
was  until  the  emergence  of  Nasser,  I  think 
we  win  be  entering  now  a  transition  period 
In  which  various  elements  will  be  Jockeying 
for  a  position  but  they  will  not  be  able  .  .  . 
there  will  be  no  single  element  capable  of 
making  a  decision  which  might  bind,  at 
least  if  not  all,  even  Nasser  was  Incapable 
of  getting  all  the  Arabs  to  agree  on  anything, 
but  a  good  part  of  the  Arab  world,  and  so 
I  think  we're  entering,  as  I  said,  a  transi- 
tion period.  Certainly  they  will  use  the  pre- 
text of  the  40  days  of  mourning  for  that 
and  a  tendency  not  to  change  the  status  quo 
for  the  time  being.  Now  as  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Initiative  Is  concerned,  I  would 
say  that  the  key  lies  primarily  with  the  Rus- 
sians. They  are  after  all  the  element  which 
stands  to  lose  most  In  the  present  situa- 
tion which  Is  created  .  .  .  being  created  by 
the  passing  of  President  Nasser  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  today  jockeying  for 
position  In  Egypt  and  are  trying  to  inflvience 
the  developments  there  as  far  as  the  suc- 
cess Is  concerned.  And  at  the  moment  they 
will  have  probably  even  more  influence  to- 
day than  they  had  before  because  they  do 
not  have  the  pKJwer  of  a  Nasser  to  stand  up 


ways 

ever  since  they  have  started  their  Interven- 
tion, the  Middle  East. 

Mansfield.  But  how  do  the  Americans  look 
on  the  chances  of  survival  of  their  peace 
initiative?  I  asked  Mr.  George  Ball,  Under- 
Secretary  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion for  his  assessment. 

Ball.  I  think  It's  a  very  fragile  hope  be- 
cause of  the  disappearance  of  Nasser  means 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  really  no  one  on 
the  Arab  side  who  has  the  political  authority 
and  the  political  security  to  be  able  to  make 
concessions  that  will  be  essential  to  any  kind 
of  a  ...  of  a  settlement.  Now  this  situation 
may  change  as  someone  emerges  but  I  can't 
see  the  emergence  of  a  figure  quickly  enough 
or  who  win  be  sufficiently  strong  to  ...  to 
meet  this  particular  criterion.  I  would  hope 
that  the  cease  fire  will  continue  and  that  a 
certain  amount  of  conversation  will  go  on 
because  the  ...  as  the  .  .  .  Mr.  Nasser  has 
indicated,  he  wants  change  rather  quickly  in 
that  volatile  part  of  the  world  and  then  a 
new  set  of  conditions  may  arise  in  which 
some  real  progress  can  be  made  toward  a 
settlement  but  I  would  ...  I  would  not  see 
those  conditions  arising  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mansfield.  But  are  the  big  powers  not  In 
danger  of  Ignoring  the  most  vital  factor  of 
all?  I  asked  Mr.  Ball  whether  the  Palestin- 
ians would  not  have  to  be  a  party  to  any 
final  settlement. 

Ball.  I  think  that  the  .  .  .  the  ...  Is 
certainly  a  political  force  which  has  greatly 
expanded  over  the  past  months.  Just  what 
their  .  .  .  their  posture  is  as  a  result  of  the 
very  bloody  fighting  and  .  .  .  and  Jordan  is  a 
little  hard  to  tell.  Whether  the  position  has 
been  greatly  diminished  by  that  I  think  its 
too  early  to  say,  but  In  any  event  certainly 
they  are  a  political  force,  they  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  To  bring  them  into  the  situation 
from  the  outset  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
quite  impracticable,  because  of  the  fact  that 
obviously  they're  going  to  be  the  last  to  make 
any  confessions  and  I  would  think  that  the 
confessions  would  have  to  be  made  by  more 
or  less  responsible  Governments  In  the  first 
instance  and  then  the  Palestinians  dealt 
with. 

Mansfield.  A  somewhat  bewildering  and 
sometimes  contradictory  range  of  views  on 
aJi  apparently  insoluble  political  situation. 
To  try  to  sum  up  and  clarify  the  issues  a.s 
far  as  possible  we  invited  Into  the  studio 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hodgkin,  foreign  editor  of  The 
Times  and  Professor  P.  J.  .  .  .  Professor  of 
Politics  at  London  University.  First  I  went 
back  to  the  first  question  of  the  options  now 
open  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Which 
way  did  they  think  the  Egyptians  would 
now  face?  Mr.  Hodgkin. 

Hodgkin.  I  think  a  lot  of  Egyptians  I 
would  say  like  to  concentrate  on  their  own 
country   at   first   and   if  they   could   forget 


the  Palestinian  problem.  On  the  other  hand 
they  have  lost  a  large  chunk  of  their  countr>-. 
Sinai,  and  they've  lost  this  as  the  result  of  a 
war  involving  Palestine.  They've  lost  the 
Suez  Canal  for  the  same  reason.  I  don't  see 
how  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
they  can  pursue  an  isolationist  policy.  Even 
omitting  the  fact  that  I  think  the  army,  as 
one  agrees,  Is  still  the  decision-maker  In 
E^-pt  and  the  army  Is  not  going  to  forget 
wars  they've  lost. 

Mansfield.  Well  obviously  In  the  Arab 
world  as  a  whole,  following  Nasser's  death, 
the  Palestinians  are  going  to  be  even  more 
In  the  limelight.  What  about  this  question  of 
their  being  forgotten,  so  much  In  the  past. 
Would  vou  say  this  was  true.  Professor. 

'-  I  don't  think  that  they  were  for- 
gotten as  much  as  some  of  their  leaders,  the 
more  extreme  leaders  suggest.  Partly  their 
Identity  problems  were  self -generated.  In 
other  words  they  had  to  make  up  their  minds 
by  67,  they  were  Palestinians  and  not  sim- 
ply members  of  an  Arab  nation  as  such  or 
Arabs,  and  I  think  that  they  will  be  In  the 
limelight.  To  what  extent  they  would  be 
from  a  political  force  because  of  a  physical 
harm  that  they  have  sustained  in  the  events 
In  Jordan  Is  I  think  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  lot  of  the 
force  has  been  designated  as  a  result  of  the 
civil  war,  and  that  the  .  .  .  the  extremist 
versus  the  moderate  group  division  Is  going 
to  be  shut  up. 

Mansfield.  Mr.  Hodgklns. 
HoDGKiNs.  I  think  the  Palestinians  tend 
to  over-estimate  their  political  and  militant 
strength  and  I  think  other  people  now  tend 
to  over-estimate  It  too.  After  all,  the  purpose 
of  Palestinians  Is  to  return  to  Palestine,  and 
the  longer  that  Israel  have  gained  an  occu- 
pation of  what  was  Palestine,  the  less,  as  far 
as  I  see  It,  the  less  chance  there  Is  of  them 
getting  back  in  any  meaningful  way.  I  think 
that  as  the  years  go  by  the  Palestinian  griev- 
ance will  grow,  but  patience  t<x  other  Arab 
countries  and  the  world  public  opinion  who 
put  up  with  Palestinian  people  will  diminish. 
I  think  the  moment  everyone  Is  extremely 
conscious  of  the  definite  grievance  of  the 
balancing  and  of  the  arms,  some  Palestinian 
guerrillas,  but  I  don't  think  this  Is  going  to 
be  a  trump  card  In  the  Palestinian  hands 
lor  long. 

Mansfield.  Well  would  you,  Professor 
would  you   come  into  that? 

Hodgkin.  There  Is  another  factor  one  must 
consider  and  that  Is  other  problems  would 
arrive  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  dec- 
ade .  .  .  which  will  Involve  the  peripheries, 
especially  the  Gulf  and  the  western  peri- 
phery. North  Africa,  and  certain  Arab  states 
that  may  be  concerned  with  the  Palestinian 
Issue  as  a  matter  of  priority  at  least  In 
public,  the  Palestinian  cause  may  fall 
further  down  on  the  agenda,  as  they  have 
other  problems  among  themselves  or  with 
other  states. 

Mansfield.  So  would  you  say  that  the  su- 
per-powers, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  taking  on  the  whole  a  realistic 
view  of  the  pobslblllties  of  a  settlement? 

Hodgkin.  Well,  I  note  that  Mr.  Brezhnev 
again  today  has  stressed  the  Interest  which 
Russia  has  In  a  peaceful  settlement,  just  as 
he  said  not  so  long  ago  when  he  was  speak- 
ing in,  he  said  he  thought  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Arabs 
and  Israel  alike.  The  Russians  continue  to 
say  this,  and  the  implication  Is,  of  course, 
that  they  think  It  Is  m  the  Interests  of  Rus- 
sia too,  and  it  Is  probably  that  they  dont 
want  to  get  drawn  into  a  collision  with  Amer- 
ica in  the  Middle  East,  and  they  must  fee!, 
I  Imagine,  that  this  is  even  more  likely  afifr 
their  .  .  the  one  most  stable  element  which 
Is  President  Nasser,  from  their  point  of  view, 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Mansfield.  What  do  you  think? 
Hodgkin.  May  I  suggest  that  there  would 
also  be  added  impetus  for  an  Interest  In  a 
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tlenjent  because  the  local  states,  the  Arab 

at  the  moment  seem,  after  all  these 

perhaps  to  be  moving  towards  this 

afcd  this  gives  an  added  Incentive,  of 

especially  among  the  clients  of  the 

!  owers  to  move  towards  that  direction. 

instance  I  feel  that  both  In  the  case  of 

whoever  emerges  as  the  government 

ruler  of  Egypt,  In  the  case  of  Iraq, 

case  of  Syria,  as  well  even  in  the  case 

la  -ge  body  of  moderate  Palestinian  ele- 

tbere  is  that  indication  for  the  mo- 


set 

states. 

events, 

v.ew 

course 

super 

For 

Esypt, 

or  the 
in  the 
of  a 
meuts, 
ment. 

Man4fizld.  Do  you  think  that  the  Pales- 
tinians would  have  been  stronger  If  they'd 
formed  their  own  government  In  exile? 
They'v  s  always  refused  to  do  this  so  far. 

Like    the    Algerians    did,    you 


HOIX  KIN 

mean? 

Man  sfield.  Yes. 

HOO(  KIN 


A:g' 


that  11 

of  the 

a   way 

the 

that 

tions 

once 

are 

qulckl  r 

with 
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things 
reason  ; 
menti 
terven 
this  IS 


I  rather  doubt  It.  I  don't  know 

essentially  strengthened  the  hands 

Algerians.   It   was  a  gesture.   It  was 

of   reminding   people,  the   world,  of 

erian   cause.    I   supp>ose    in    a   sense 

hijackings  and   other  similar   ac- 

ve  had  the  same  sort  of  effect,  and 

form  a  government  in  exile,  you 

coi^imitted  to  a  group  of  people  who  very 

,  I  think,  find  themselves  out  of  touch 

e  in  the  occupied  areas  and  this 

a  disadvantage. 

I   think  this   was  one  of   the 

they   feared   themselves,   one   of   the 

why  they  didn't  do  it.  Nobody  has 

4ned    the    possibility    of    Chinese    In- 

ion  in  the  Middle  East.  Do  you  think 

50  remote? 

I  think  for  the  next  decade,  it  is 

remote,   despite    the   position   or    the 

position  of  the  Chinese  in  South 
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tlnlan  Arabs  are  satisfied?  The  only  certainty 
Is  the  continued  suffering  of  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  what  we  call  the  Holy  Land. 
Meanwhile,  the  big  powers  look  on  and  strive 
vainly  to  settle  things  In  the  way  that  they 
want,  but  the  Middle  East,  above  all,  teaches 
them  a  lesson  in  humility,  that  they  are  vir- 
tually powerless  to  use  their  strength  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  small  nations  of 
this  area  of  the  world. 

Announcer.  Analysis  on  the  Middle  East 
was  presented  by  Peter  Mansfield  and  pro- 
duced by  David  Willey.  Next  Friday,  Ian 
Macintyre  introduces  a  discussion  on  the 
British  economy. 


In  the  sense  of  sort  of  physical 

,  you  mean,  or  having  bases?  I  sup- 

they      might.      They      have      already 

landing  and  so  on  In  East  Africa  and 

I   think   this   could   fairly  easily 

nto  something  larger,   but   I   ...   a 

in  the  way  that  the  Russians  are  a 

to  the  Americans,  I  should  say  no. 

And   as   far   as   Soviet   inten- 

ire  going,  would  you  agree  with  what 

W  Uiam  Hayter  said  about  them  foUow- 

ii  compatible    alms,   of   giving    military 

to  Egypt  and  also  saying  that  they 

>eace  In  the  Middle  East?  How  would 

tqink  about  that? 

-.  That  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 

of  the  control  or  influence  they  will 

irith  whatever  new  government  or  new 

t<  nation   of   power  emerges  In   ...   in 
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Yes,   I   think   the   Russians,   as 

Uiam  Hayter  said,  they  want  a  regime 

to  themselves,  that  they  ...  as 

Americans  found,  and  as  we  found  when 

in  colonial  parts.  It's  very  difficult 

what  is  a  regime  favourable  to  your- 

it  somebody  who  has  the  same  point 

vieK?  In  the  case  of  Egypt,  obviously  not, 

colonists  are   in  prison.   You  want 

a  strong  regime  which  is  prepared 

on  your  side  in  diplomatic  essentials. 

SFIELD.  Who  then  is  nearer  the  truth? 

Palestinians    who    believe    that    their 

is  growing  and  gathering  strength. 

th^se  who  think  that  they  have  reached 

of  their  achievements?  The  Pales- 

belleve  that  their  cause,  which  may 

as  hopeless  as  that   of  the  Algerians 

start   of   their    revolution,    will    tri- 

as    theirs    did.    Others    would    say 

the  difference   is  that   unlike   the   Al- 

3,   the  Palestinians  are  fighting  from 

and  not  within  their  homeland,  and 

Israel   could   never   be   dislodged.   The 

s  may  feel  overwhelmingly  strong  to- 

1  lut  will  they  ever  have  security  unless 

some  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Pales- 
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AFTER  THANKSGIVING  RECESS 
SENATE  SHOULD  CONSIDER  RATI- 
FICATION OF  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  we  begin  i  sliort  Thanksgiving  recess, 
I  urge  Senators  to  spend  some  time 
studying  the  details  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Genocide  Convention.  When  we  re- 
turn on  November  30,  this  Convention 
will  be  one  of  the  key  issues  before  us. 
Action  on  it  is  long  overdue;  it  has  been 
awaiting  Senate  ratification  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Earlier  this  week  one  of  the  major 
roadblocks  to  ratification  was  removed 
when  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  the  Convention  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  a  10  to  2  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  December 
10  might  be  an  opportune  time  for  Sen- 
ate consideration.  That  day  has  been 
proclaimed  National  Human  Rights  Day. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  homage  to 
National  Human  Rights  Day  than  to 
ratify  the  Convention  by  that  date. 


MODEL  RULES  OF  PRACTICE  FOR 
CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN 
AGENCY  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  has 
been  involved  with  the  subject  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  administrative  proc- 
esses. Oiu'  hearings  have  explored  pub- 
lic inputs  in  agency  decisionmaking  in 
the  equal  employment  area.  We  have 
examined  regulatory  agency  responsive- 
ness to  the  interests  of  the  public,  with 
hearings  that  took  us  into  the  procediu-es 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  subcommittee  published  a  compila- 
tion of  responses  by  agency  heads  on 
Citizen  Participation  and  Agency  Re- 
sponsiveness, and  it  has  held  2  days  of 
hearings  so  far  on  my  public  coimsel  cor- 
poration bill,  directed  at  institutionaliz- 
ing representation  of  the  public  interest 
in  agency  rulemaking  proceedings. 

Dumg  our  hearings  and  investigations 
we  heard  of  instance  after  instance  of 
agencies  throwing  up  obstacles  to  effec- 
tive public  involvement  in  the  adminis- 
trative processes.  The  complexity  and  ex- 
pense of  participation  are  only  part  of 
the  picture.  In  many  agencies,  proce- 
dures appear  designed  to  exclude  pubUc 
involvement  and  frustrate  citizen  initia- 
tives. If  government  is  to  regain  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  pubUc,  then  gov- 
ernment  agencies   must    change    their 


ways  and  accommodate  themselves  to  ad- 
ministrative democracy. 

A  number  of  public-interest  organiza- 
tions recently  filed  with  the  President 
and  the  independent  regulatory  agencies 
a  petition  "To  Establish  Model  Rules  of 
Practice  for  Citizen  Participation  in 
Agency  Proceedings  Affecting  the  Public, 
Citizens  and  Consumers." 

While  some  agency  and  department 
officials  might  initially  react  negatively 
to  the  suggestion  that  special  rules  are 
needed  to  assure  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  their  proceedings,  this  type 
of  reaction  is  clearly  unfounded. 

As  the  introduction  to  the  petition 
shows,  many  agency  officials  has  already 
recognized  and  deplored  the  absence  of 
citizen  participation  in  the  governmental 
decisiorunaking  processes. 

Various  bills  introduced  in  Congress  in 
the  past  few  years  are  premised  upon  the 
absence  of  adequate  representation  of 
the  consumers'  interests  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings. 

Public  interest  lawyers  have  testified 
at  hearings  held  by  my  subcommittee  and 
others  that  agency  procedures  are  not 
well  adapted  to  their  full  participation 
in  administrative  proceedings. 

Federal  courts  have  recognized  the 
failure  of  agencies  to  take  the  public  in- 
terests fully  into  consideration  and  have 
sent  cases  back  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  further  proceedings 
consistent  with  those  interests. 

Agencies  themselves  have  seen  short- 
comings in  their  procedures,  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  empan- 
eled advisory  committees  to  initiate  re- 
forms so  that  would  increase  agency  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  public's  needs  and 
wishes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  should  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  petition  to  establish  model 
rules  for  citizen  participation  in  agency 
proceedings.  Since  I  believe  that  Senators 
and  the  public  will  be  interested  in  this 
petition,  I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  \ 

Petition  for  the  Adoption  of  Model  Rules 

OF  Citizen  Participation  in  Administra- 
tive Agency  Proceedings 
petitioners 

Consumers'  Union,  777  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Consumer  Protection, 
representing  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Washington  1230  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C;  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil, 1330  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  National  Consumer  Law  Cen- 
ter, Boston  College  Law  School,  Brighton. 
Massachusetts;  National  Consumers'  League, 
1029  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.  Washington, 
D  C  ;  Washington  Urban  League,  1039  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Citizens  Commnulcations  Center,  1816 
Jefferson   Place,   N.W.   Washington,   D.C. 

Black  Efforts  for  Soul  in  Television,  1015 
North  Carolina  Avenue,  S.E.  Washington, 
D.C. 

National  Council  on  Hunger,  1000  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  1820  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 
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introduction 
The  petitioners  here  are  individuals,  citi- 
zens' groups  and  public  interest  organiza- 
tions vitally  Interested  In  promoting  citizen 
participation  in  administrative  proceed- 
ings. This  petition  requests  the  adoption  of 
model  rules  of  practice  for  citizens'  partici- 
pation in  agency  proceedings.  We  submit  a 
draft   of   proposed   model   rules. 

This  petition  requests  that  the  President 
promulgate  the  rules  by  Executive  Order  for 
those  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  that 
vitally  affect  consumer  or  other  citizen  in- 
terests. It  requests  the  indepenednt  regu- 
latory agencies  to  promulgate  thees  rules 
by  regulation. 

The  agencies  in  question  engage  in  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  that  are  of  public 
record  and  have  Important  effects  on  pub- 
lic, citizen  and  consumer  Interests.  Such 
proceedings  generally  fall  Into  four  cate- 
gories: rule-making,  licensing,  rate-making 
and  adjudications.  Public,  citizen  and  con- 
sumer participation  in  these  agencies  pro- 
ceedings Is  guaranteed  by  Section  6  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  555: 
"So  far  as  the  orderly  conduct  of  pub- 
lic business  permits,  an  interested  person 
may  appear  before  an  agency  or  its  responsi- 
ble employees  for  the  presentation,  adjust- 
ment, or  determination  of  an  issue,  request 
or  controversy  in  a  proceeding,  interlocutory, 
summary,  or  otherwise,  or  in  connection  with 
an  agency  function." 

There  Is  a  similar,  express  guarantee  for 
rule-making.  5  U.S.C.  553(c).  The  right  of 
public  participation  has  now  been  firmly 
established  by  the  courts.  Afoss  v.  C.A.B..  U.S. 
Ct.  App.  D.C.  Clr.  No.  23627  (July  9,  1970); 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organisation  v. 
Finch,  U.S.  Ct.  App.  D.C.  Cir.  No.  23787  (June 
9,  1970) ;  Office  of  Connnunications  of  United 
Church  of  Christ  v.  F.C.C.  123  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
328,  359  F.  2d  994  (1966);  Scenic  Hudson 
Preservation  Conference  v.  F.P.C.  354  P.  2d 
608  (2d  Cir.  1965). 

Such  citizen  participation  might  take  vari- 
ous forms.  Typical  examples  are : 

In  rule-making,  by  filing  a  petition  for  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  or  for  the  institution  of  a 
rule-making  proceeding;  or  participation  in 
a  rule-making  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
agency  Itself  or  at  the  request  of  other 
parties: 

In  licensing,  by  Intervention  to  oppose  the 
grant  or  renewal  of  a  license,  or  to  seek  con- 
ditions upon  or  modification  of  the  terms  of 
a  license  sought  to  be  granted  or  renewed; 

In  rate-making,  by  intervention  in  order  to 
oppose  rate  Increases; 

In  adjudications,  by  petition  to  compel 
Institution  of  agency  enforcement  proceed- 
ings, by  intervention  in  such  proceedings  or 
In  proceedings,  that  the  agency  has  already 
commenced. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  the  activities  of 
agencies  to  the  citizens  and  consumer,  pub- 
lic participation  Is  Inhibited  and  discour- 
aged by  agency  rules,  procedures  and  money 
charges  that  make  participation  difficult, 
complex,  and  very  expensive.  In  effect,  the 
rights  now  recognized  by  the  courts  are 
made  a  nullity  by  the  agencies'  own  unre- 
formed  procedures. 

Many  administrators  have  recognized  this 
problem. 

In  response  to  a  July  24,  1969,  question- 
naire from  Senator  Kennedy's  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson  declared: 

"Citizen  participation  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's   decision-making 
process  is  virtually   non-existent.'" 
He  added: 

"There  are  about  7,400  broadcast  station 
licenses  in  the  United  States  which  are  re- 
newed every  three  years.  In  well  over  99% 
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of  these  renewal  cases,  there  is  no  effective 
citi2ien  participation."  = 

Former  F.C.C.  Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde 
added: 

"More  typically,  however,  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen does  not  play  a  prominent  role  in  the 
decision-making  process." " 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Lee  C.  White  stated: 

"On  the  whole,  I  believe  meaningful  citi- 
zen involvement  in  the  administrative  proc- 
ess is  sorely  lacking." ' 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Philip  Elman 
commented ; 

"It  is  true  of  far  too  many  Institutions 
today  that  no  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
meaningful  citizen  participation  in  processes 
that  influence  their  lives  and  environment. 
Participatory  democracy  is  not  merely  a 
slogan;  it  is  absolutely  essential  if  govern- 
ment and  administrative  agencies  in  particu- 
lar are  to  be  fully  responsible  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  those  governed."  '' 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  federal  Departments 
and  Agencies  about  "the  increased  interest 
of  citizens  in  the  regulatory  processes." 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  Jcrre  S.  Williams 
wrote ; 

"The  public  is  no  longer  content  to  rely 
passively  on  elements  of  the  Government  to 
protect  their  rights.  They  are  now  insisting 
on  playing  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
mental processes. 

"We  are  concerned  that  administrative 
procedures  which  were  designed  before  the 
on-rushing  tide  of  this  active  citizen  In- 
terest may  be  inadequate  to  handle  today's 
problems." 

In  the  following  pages  we  outline  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  presently  facing  the  citizen 
who  wishes  to  be  heard  in  an  agency  pro- 
ceeding. 

notice 
It  is  often  extraordinarily  difficult  for  a 
citizen    to   discover    whether    an    Agency    is 
currently    handling    a    topic    of    interest    to 
him. 

"Most  Americans  are  probably  unaware 
of  the  multitude  of  day-to-day  Federal  ac- 
tivities reflected  in  proposed,  revised,  and 
recently  promulgated  rules,  regulations,  or 
determinations  which  substantially  affect 
the  price,  quantity,  labeling,  safety  and  other 
aspects  of  products  and  services  available 
to  the  public."  '^ 

Agency  proposed  action  is  by  law  supposed 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  But 
the  Federal  Register  is  hardly  an  adequate 
means  of  notifying  citizens  of  Agency  pro- 
ceedings. "The  consumer  is  In  a  poor  posi- 
tion to  attempt  to  comprehend  the  legal  and 
technical  language  comprising  the  typical 
Federal  Register  notice — if  indeed,  he  knows 
of  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Register." ' 
It  is  expensive  to  subscribe  and  a  great 
burden  to  read. 

Agencies  often  act  without  even  this  mini- 
mal notification.  The  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  5  U.S.C.  553,  allows  for  waiver 
of  notice  of  proposed  rule-malcing  (and  of 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register)  upon  a 
finding  that  "notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  impractical,  unnecessary,  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest."  Agencies  often 
take  undue  advantage  of  this  loophole. 

Rule  39  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's General  Rules  of  Practice,  49  C.F.R. 
§  1100.39  provides  for  "appropriate  notice  of 
the  filing  of  an  application."  Nevertheless 
the  I.C.C.  does  not  publish  rate  increase  pro- 
posals in  the  Federal  Register.  Over  270.000 
schedules  and  tariffs  Involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rates  were  filed  with  the  ICC. 
in  fiscal  1968-69.  The  average  citizen  (who 
does  not  subscribe  to  trade  publications,  like 
Traffic  World,  at  an  annual  fee  of  $140.00) 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  multitude  of  rate  in- 
creases and  their  effects  on  the  commodities 
he  purchases  In  the  supermarket  or  depart- 
ment store."  Bureau  of  Traffic  Director  Mr. 


Edward  Cox's  February  12,  1970  assurance 
that  "each  day's  filings  are  now  kept  separate 
for  nearly  a  week  and  can  be  examined  by 
anyone," "  does  not  remedy  the  situation. 
An  I.C.C.  staff  member  commented  that 
"some  of  the  rate  filings  are  like  telephone 
books."  >"  In  short,  as  then  Chairman  of  the 
I.C.C.  Virginia  M.  Brown  responded  to  the 
Kennedy  questionnaire: 

"Although  our  proceedings  are  publicized 
In  the  transportation  trade  Journals  and 
various  news  media,  this  publicity  may  not 
always  reach  the  average  citizen."  " 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  rules  re- 
quire only  that  details  of  sections  1.1  to  1.4 
"Advisory  Opinions"  be  made  public  after 
they  have  been  rendered  (except  for  advice 
concerning  proposed  mergers)'-  thus  pre- 
cluding any  citizen  participation  in  the  Is- 
suance of  FTC.  "advice  "  Yet  such  "ad- 
vice" insulates  the  party  "advised"  from 
future  adverse  PTC.  action.  16  C.F.R. 
51.3(b). 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Boards  Rules.  14 
C.F.R.  §302.404  require  only  that  applica- 
tions for  exemptions  from  statutory  and 
C.A.B.-made  regulations  be  "posted  prompt- 
ly on  a  public  bulletin  board  ...  In  Wash- 
ington. DC."  Applications  are  presumably 
included  in  one  of  the  C.A.B.'s  several  week- 
ly docket  lists,  all  of  which  are  equally 
unavailable  to  the  airline  passenger.  John 
G.  Crooker.  Jr.  (then)  Chairman  of  the 
C.A.B.,  replied  to  the  Kennedy  questionnaire 
that  ".  .  .  those  persons  that  are  affected  by 
the  Board's  activities  know  enough  about 
them."'"  He  must  have  been  referring  to 
formal  parties  to  C.A.B.  proceedings.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissioner  Albert  B  Brooke, 
Jr.  responded  to  the  Kennedy  question- 
naire : 

"The  various  segments  of  the  natural  g.is 
and  electric  power  industries  affected  by 
FPC  action  are  intimately  familiar  with  the 
agency's  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  citizen,  who  ultimately  pays  the  bills, 
simply  does  not  have  even  cursory  knowl- 
edge of  regulatory  authority  and  procedures. 
"I  hasten  to  add  that  the  same  Informa- 
tion is  available  to  all  on  a  non-discrim- 
inatory basis."" 

Fencing  Out  the  Public— "Leaks'  and  Ins  dc 
Information 
Regulated  industry  often  has  private  ac- 
cess to  information  that  ordinary  citizens 
who  have  no  friends  in  agency  staff  cannot 
get.    The    F.C.C.    is    illustrative. 

On  November  10.  1969.  Broadcasting  Mag- 
azine, a  communications  trade  publication, 
mentioned  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1969,  between  F.C.C.  employees  and 
Industry  representatives  to  discuss  "the 
Commission's  policies  and  requirements  re- 
garding broadcasters'  responsibilities  In  as- 
certaining community  needs."''  Inquiries  to 
Commissioner  Bartley  on  that  day  by  repre- 
sentatives of  two  citizens'  groups.  Citizens 
Communication  Center  and  Black  Efforts  for 
Soul  in  Television  (petitioners  here)  re- 
vealed no  hint  of  any  "primer"  being  pre- 
pared by  the  F.C.C.  On  December  9.  1969.  an 
F.C.C.  staff  member  admitted  that  a  "primer" 
had  been  distributed  at  the  December  2 
meetings,  although  it  was  not  released  to 
the  public  until  December  19,  1969." 

Another  "scoop"  by  Broadcasting  Magazine 
was  its  article  on  the  "Burch  Miracle." 
printed  December  29.  1969,  on  page  5.  an- 
nouncing the  imminent  issuance  by  the 
F.C.C.  of  a  policy  statement  on  "Compara- 
tive Hearings  Involving  Regular  Renewal 
Applicants."  Yet,  when  Citizens  Communi- 
cations Center's  director  telephoned  the 
Commission  on  January  7.  1970.  and  asked 
if  the  matter  was  on  the  Commission's 
agenda  or  if  such  a  proposal  existed,  he  was 
told  that  "agenda  matters  are  confidential 
as  are  all  internal  proposals."  '■ 
More  recently,  a  request  lor  a  copy  of  a  legal 
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nf  morandum  on  the  "fairness  doctrine"  of 
Re  i  Lion  Broadcasting  Company  v.  F.C.C., 
;!')  I  U.S.  367  (1969)  prepared  by  the  P.C.C. 
Gc  neral  Counsel  was  denied  on  the  ground 
thi  document  was  "inter-offlce  correspond- 
en  e"  and  not  for  public  examination."  But 
rj  lously  Broadcasting  Magazine  on  Septem- 
be  15,  1969.  carried  a  full-page  article  about 
thi  memorandum,  quoting  liberally  from  Its 
coi  I  tents. 

y£      LING    OtJT   THE    PUBLIC — AGENCY    EXCLUSION 
OF    CITIZEN    REPRESENTATIVES 

'  iiere  are  countless  instances  of  Adminis- 
t.'s^ive  decision-making  for  which  no  citizen 
in(  ut  is  contemplated,  wanted  or  allowed. 
Th  !  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's 
■pi  e-filing  assistance  and  interpretive  ad- 
vic  !,■■  17  C.F.R.  5  202.2.  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Co  nmisslon's  "Advisory  Opinions,"  16  C.P.R. 
n  .1-1.4  for  example  have  a  potentially  sig- 
nll  cant  Impact  upon  the  public,  but  allow 
for  no  direct  citizen  participation.  This  denies 
to  representatives  of  citizen  groups  .  .  .  the 
op]  ortunity  to  rebut  the  contentions  of  the 
Inc  ustry  and  to  effectively  present  the  views 
of  ommunity  groups  on  how  they,  the  mem- 
bei  5  of  the  community,  feel  their  needs  can  be 
asc  jrtalned.  They  were  not  given  an  oppor- 
tui  ity  to  see  what  the  Commission  had  in 
mi  Id  for  them  until  after  the  legal  repre- 
ser  tatives  of  the  broadcasters  had  an  op- 
poitunlty  to  present,  unchallenged,  their  as- 
ser  ions  as  to  how  the  community's  needs 
she  uld  be  assessed.'" 

I  ven  Congressmen  find  access  forbidden. 
Wl  en  Congressman  John  E.  Moss  learned  of 
a  I  roposed  meeting  between  airline  execu- 
tiv  s  and  members  of  the  C.A.B.  from  a  Wall 
Str  '.et  Journal  article,™  he  asked  to  attend 
the  t  and  later  meetings.  He  was  refused. 
Af !  ;r  a  series  of  "private"  meetings  with  the 
inc  ustry,  the  C.A.B.  approved  certain  airline 
far  :  Increases,  on  September  12,  1969.  Con- 
gre  isman  Moss  and  thirty-two  other  Con- 
gre  ismen  appealed  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
inv  ilidate  that  order.-'  Congressman  Moss  al- 
leg  ^d  that  the  CAB.  had  Informally  worked 
oui  proposed  rate  increases  at  the  "private" 
me  ;tings  held  in  the  summer  from  which  the 
pu  ilic  was  excluded. 

1  he  Court  declared : 

■  If  Congressmen  are  excluded  from  these 
ex  parte  meetings  .  .  .  ordinary  rate-paying 
me  nbers  of  the  public  .  .  .  would  have  little 
ch:  nee  indeed  to  be  admitted."  - 

/  s  Mr.  Moss'  attorney  interpreted  the 
Coi  irt's  decision: 

'  What  it's  really  saying  to  the  agencies  is 
yoi  've  got  to  stop  this  backroom  bargaining 
wit  a  industry  over  rates."  ^ 

I  ederal  agencies  have  not  been  hospitable 
tov  ards  potential  interveners.  While  former 
F.C  .C.  Chairman  Hyde  took  note  of  recent 
Juc  Iclal  decisions  enlarging  the  "right  of  clt- 
Ize  is'  groups  to  participate  as  parties  to 
Coi  amission  proceedings,"  -* 

C  ommissioner  Johnson  reminds  us  that : 

'  The  essential  point,  however,  is  that  the 
FCi  ;'s  initial  instinctive  reaction  was  to  op- 
poi  ?.  not  'encourage,'  greater  citizen  par- 
t'cl  pation  in  its  proceedings,  and  It  took  a 
for  leful  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  to 
pre  serve  this  valuable  right."  ==• 

I  .T.C.  Commissioner  Mary  Gardiner  Jones 
sut  gests  that  that  Agency  is  characterized  by 
a  s  milar  reluctance: 

■■  While  the  Commission  is  seeking  to 
brc  iden  its  own  exposure  to  consumer  prob- 
len  s  ...  It  has  not  yet  been  willing  to  take 
the  next  step  and  recognize  the  right  of  citi- 
zen !  to  intervene  directly  in  its  proceed- 
ing i."  * 

(  ommissioner  Jones  made  reference  to  the 
cas  >  of  Campbell  Soup  Company,  et  al., 
Fl.C.  Docket  No.  C-1741  (May  25,  1970) 
wh  ire  the  P.T.C.  denied  the  petition  for  in- 
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terventlon  filed  by  a  group  of  law  students 
who  were  objecting  to  a  proposed  consent 
order.^ 

INTERVENTION    AS    A    PARTY 

Most  agencies'  intervention  rules  leave  too 
much  discretion  to  the  Agency.  F.P.C.  Rule 
§  1.8   "Intervention,"  provides 

•  •  *  «  • 

(b)  Who  may  petition.  A  petition  to  inter- 
vene may  be  filed  by  any  person  claiming  a 
right  to  Intervene  or  an  interest  of  such  na- 
ture that  intervention  is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  administration  of  the  statute 
under  which  the  proceeding  is  brought. 
Such  right  or  interest  may  be: 

(1)  A  right  conferred  by  statute  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  An  Interest  which  may  be  directly  af- 
fected and  which  is  not  adequately  repre- 
sented by  existing  parties  and  as  to  which 
petitioners  may  be  found  by  the  Commis- 
sion's action  in  the  proceeding  (the  follow- 
ing may  have  such  an  interest:  consumers 
served  by  the  applicant,  defendant,  or  re- 
spondent; holders  of  securities  of  the  appli- 
cant, defendant,  or  respondent.) 

(3)  Any  other  Interest  of  such  nature  that 
petitioner's  participation  may  be  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

This  regulation  leaves  entirely  to  Agency 
discretion  (except  for  statutory  intervenors) 
whether  a  proposed  intervenor's  interest  is 
being  "adequately  represented  by  existing 
parties,"  or  whether  "petitioner's  participa- 
tion may  be  in  the  public  interest." 

Pull  party  status  as  an  Intervener  Is  cru- 
cial. Generally,  only  parties  or  their  attor- 
neys may  attend  pre-hearing  conferences 
(e.g.,  the  I.C.C.  rule,  49  C.F.R.  §  1100.68(a)) 
important  in  determining  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed and  the  issues  contested  in  hearings 
Parties  have  tlie  right  to  submit  proposed 
findings  and  conclusions  to  hearing  exami- 
ners (e.g.,  the  P.C.C.  rule,  47  C.F.R.  §  1.263 
(a) ),  may  employ  discovery  devices  (e.g.,  the 
P.T.C.  rule.  Part  3,  Subpart  D.  16  C.F.R. 
§5  3.31-. 37),  are  accorded  special  privileges 
at  hearings  (e.g.,  the  P.T.C.  rule.  15  C.F.R. 
g  3.41(b)),  and  are  allowed  certain  rights 
with  respect  to  waiving  procedural  steps 
(e.g.,  the  CAB.  rule.  14  C.F.R.  5  302.33). 
Being  a  party  to  a  proceeding  may  make  the 
difference  whether  one  is  notified  of  pro- 
posed actions  (e.g.,  the  F.P.C  rule,  18  C.F.R. 
§  1.19)  or  served  with  documents  filed  In 
a  proceeding  or  any  Agency  decisions  con- 
cerning It  (e.g.,  the  S.E.C  rule,  17  C.F.R. 
§§  201.9,  .23) :  Parties  alone  are  usually  given 
the  right  to  appeal  Initial  decisions  of  hear- 
ing examiners  to  the  Board  of  Commission 
(e.g.,  the  C.A.B.  rule,  14  C.F.R.  §302.28). 

EXPENSE 

A  staff  member  at  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  estimated  that  interven- 
tion in  Federal  agency  proceedings  costs  be- 
tween $1,000  and  85,000  Another  $10,000 
ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve  to  be  spent  should 
litigation  develop.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Consumer  Protection  recently  has  been 
involved  in  I.C.C.  hearings  on  railroad  rates 
for  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables  ^  and  has 
a  suit  pending  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.^*  Its  expenses  to 
date  total  $2,600  (not  including  an  esti- 
mated $18,000  in  legal  fees) . 

Most  agencies  require  multiple  copies  of 
all  documents  to  be  filed  with  them,  as 
well  as  service  upon  all  parties  to  any  pro- 
ceeding (e.g.,  the  C.A.B.  rule,  14  C.F.R. 
5302.3(c)  which  requires  19  copies).  Add 
the  costs  of  reproduction  and  mailing,  the 
legal  fees,  the  purchase  of  transcripts  of 
agency  proceedings.  Transcripts  cost  from  45* 
per  page  at  the  C.A.B.  to  85<!  per  page  at  the 
I.C.C 

As  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Consumer 
Protection  (a  petitioner  here)  pleaded  to  the 
I.C.C: 

"Respondent  railroads.  In  I.  &  S.  No.  8486, 


and  other  protestants  who  are  able  to  pur- 
chase a  transcript  can  confer  with  their 
clients  at  their  home  offices,  in  privacy,  and 
with  other  resource  material  available.  . 
|T]he  Commission's  primary  concern  should 
be  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  adequately 
represented  before  Commission  proceed- 
ings— which  should  Include  having  full  ac- 
cess to  transcripts."  *> 

But  H.  Neil  Garson,  Secretary  of  the  I.C.C. 
responded : 

"Of  overriding  importance  is  the  matter 
of  our  contract  with  a  private  company  .  .  . 
which  acts  as  the  official  reporter  of  the 
Commission  and  which  makes  Its  money 
from  the  sale  of  copies  of  the  transcript  to 
Interested  persons."  " 

PROCEDURAL    COMPLEXITY 

Some  agency's  procedural  rtiles  are  hope- 
lessly complex  and  provide  no  clue  to  the 
layman  of  his  rights.  The  C.A.B.,  for  ex- 
ample, has  over  512  pages  of  regulations 
many  of  which  Include  tispects  of  inter- 
vention by  interested  persons  (e.g.,  14  C.F.R. 
SS  302.14.  .15,  .210,  .214,  .703,  .915(c),  .1208). 
The  Board's  principle  formal  Intervention 
rule  contains  a  bewildering  list  of  qualifica- 
tions for  intervention.  14  C.F.R.  §302. 15(b). 

The  intricacies  of  submitting  documents 
and  knowing  how  to  participate — build  a 
high  barrier.  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr.  explained  to  the  Kennedy 
subcommittee : 

"Increasingly,  matters  coming  before  the 
[Federal  Power]  Commission  involve  com- 
plex issues  of  industrial  technology,  law, 
economics,  and  finance.  This  acts  as  a  very 
real  limitation  on  effective  participation  by 
the  individual  citizen  or  private  citizen 
'groups  unless  they  have  substantial  re- 
sources to  employ  the  required  expertise."  " 

In  July,  1968,  KSL,  Inc.  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  filed  renewal  applications  with  the 
F.CC  for  certain  radio  and  TV  stations.  Two 
citizens,  Ethel  C  Hale  and  W.  Paul  Whar- 
ton, wrote  to  the  Commission  opposing  the 
applications,  saying: 

"We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  Investi- 
gative powers  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  therefore  are  unable 
to  guess  how  much  evidence  must  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  hearing  proceedings  and  how 
much  information  can  be  solicited  at  hear- 
ings. Nevertheless,  as  private  concerned  citi- 
zens, imschooled  in  law,  we  urge  attention  to 
the  following  indications  of  abuse  of  public 
trust  In  radio  broadcasting  .  .  ."  " 

After  the  F.CC  renewed  the  KSL,  Inc. 
licenses  in  October,  1968,  Mrs.  Pale  and  Mr. 
Wharton  sent  a  letter  to  the  Commission,  re- 
questing reconsideration  of  that  decision. 
George  S.  Smith,  Chief  of  Broadcast  Bureau 
of  the  F.CC.  at  the  time,  responded  in  a 
letter  mailed  on  October  28,  1968,  that  the 
Hale-Wharton  petition  was  insufficient  to 
qualify  as  a  petition  for  reconsideration  and 
that  a  new  petition  had  to  be  received  by 
the  F.CC  no  later  than  by  November  7,  1968. 
Smith  offered  the  following  further  guidance 
to  Mrs.  Hale,  a  waitress,  and  Mr.  Wharton, 
a  taxicab  driver: 

"You  refer  to  your  letter  as  a  "Petition  for 
Reconsideration  of  Decision."  However,  there 
are  certain  definite  requirements  for  filing  a 
petition  for  reconsideration  of  any  Commis- 
sion action,  which  are  set  forth  In  Section 
405(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  Section  1.106  of  the  Commission's  Rules 
and  Regulations  and  particularly  subsection 
(f)  thereof.  Copies  of  both  are  enclosed  for 
your  information." 

Mrs.  Hale  and  Mr.  Wharton  wired  the 
F.CC  on  November  6,  1968,  that  they  were 
mailing  a  petition  for  reconsideration  that 
day.  Soon  after,  they  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mission in  response  to  a  letter  from  KSL, 
Inc.: 

".  .  .  we  are  unsure,  now  as  before,  about 
proper  procedure,  and  do  not  know  whether 
response  from  us  Is  appropriate.  .  .  .  We  re- 
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Iterate  that  we  are  without  counsel,  and  not 
trained  in  law.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  with  stub- 
born and  relentless  effort  we  have  obtained 
odds  and  ends  of  printed  materials  relevant 
to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  we  appeal 
to  have  enforced.  .  .  We  might  have  spared 
the  Commission  much  inconvenience  had  we 
had  access  to  some  of  these  materials  earlier, 
or  if  there  had  been  available  a  procedure 
outline  for  use  of  ordinary  citizens."-' 

The  F.CC  denied  the  petition  for  recon- 
sideration»  "relying  in  part,  on  petitioners' 
failure  to  comply  with  the  F.C.C's  rule 
requiring  typewritten,  double-spaced  plead- 
ings." ■■"  A  second  petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion was  also  rejected,  the  Commission  refus- 
ing even  to  consider  it  on  the  ground  it  was 
filed  after  the  statutory  deadline.  Moreover, 
as  an  added  point,  the  F.CC  commented: 

".  .  .  there  Is  very  little  of  a  factual  nature 
contained  in  your  allegations;  much  of  the 
material  you  have  submitted  is  merely  argu- 
mentative." =' 

THE    MODEL   RULES 

The  Model  Rules  petitioners  propose  are 
designed  to  solve  these  problems. 

Citizens  need  a  simple-to-understand 
manual  for  participation  in  agency  proceed- 
ings— one  adapted  to  the  situation  of  per- 
sons or  groups  without  a  direct  and  stibstan- 
tial  financial  Interest  in  what  is  being 
decided. 

Citizen  Intervenors  should  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  counterparts  from 
the  Industry.  The  financial  burden  must  be 
reduced  In  recognition  of  the  Interested  citi- 
zen's lack  of  potential  pecuniary  gain  and 
his  severely  restricted  pocketbook.  Citizens 
should  be  relieved  of  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
sponse that  his  submission  will  not  be  con- 
sidered because  of  a  procedural  law.  Persons 
who  require  advice  and  Information  will  be 
made  aware  by  the  Model  Rules  that  the 
Agency  is  ready  to  assist  them. 

As  noted,  court  decisions  have  greatly  ex- 
panded the  rights  of  citizens  to  intervene 
in  Agency  proceedings,  and  a  few  Agencies 
themselves  are  beginning  to  allow  partial  in- 
tervention, but  amounting  to  a  change  In 
"form  only,  rather  than  in  substance  .  .  ."  ^ 
The  fear  of  a  flood  of  intervenors  has  not 
materialized. 

In  any  event,  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  5  U.S.C  §  555(b)  (1967)  is  available 
to  ensure  "the  orderly  conduct  of  public 
business." 

The  P.C.C.  recently  allowed  four  petitioners 
to  proceed  without  submitting  the  required 
multiple  copies™  for  the  first  time  within 
the  memory  of  one  Commission  employee 
whose  services  at  the  P.C.C.  spans  two  dec- 
ades. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  just 
granted  two  requests  concerning  transcripts 
one  for  a  free  transcript ""  and  another  for  a 
copy  at  the  reduced  F.T.C  per  page  rate, 
instead  of  the  significantly  higher  reporting 
service  rate."  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  July 
15,  1970,  carried  on  page  10  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Is  proposing  "to  make  public  the 
requests  It  receives  for  Interpretive  ad- 
vice and  'no-action'  letters,  together  with 
the  replies  of  Its  staff  to  such  Inquiries."  In- 
creased citizen  participation  In  the  admin- 
istrative process  is  necessary  to  our  form 
of  Constitutional  government.  It  would 
moreover,  help  and  not  hinder  the  Agencies. 
Citizen  knowledge  and  experience  could  com- 
plement Agency  fact-finding.  Citizens  could 
serve  as  "sounding  boards"  for  proposed 
administrative  action — providing  a  more 
accessible  gauge  of  the  "public  Interest" 
each  Agency  Is  obliged  to  serve. 

Citizen  Involvement  would  provide  a  sol- 
ution to  the  Increasing  popular  uneasiness 
felt  over  the  unrepresentative  nature  of  the 
administrative  process."  Above  all.  each  and 
every  American  has  a  stake  in  his  govern- 
ment, In  its  successes,  and  in  its  failures. 
With  so  much  at  issue,  shall  not  the  citizen 
t>e  heard? 


CONCLUSION 

Petitioners  therefore  request  the  adoption 
of  the  attached  Model  Rules  of  Practice  for 
Citizen  Participation. 

william  a.  dobrovir. 
Benny  L.  Kass, 
Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 

Model  Rules  of  Practice  for  Citizen 
Participation 

1.  Definitions: 

(a)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  group 
of  individuals,  nonprofit  organization  wheth- 
er incorporated  or  not  incorporated,  or  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  of  individuals  or  an 
organization  or  organizations. 

(b)  "Agency"  means  any  Agency  as  defined 
In  5  U.S.C  551. 

(c)  "Agency  proceeding"  means  any  pro- 
ceeding conducted  by  an  agency  on  the  rec- 
ord and  includes  any  adjudication,  rule- 
making, licensing,  rate  making  or  rate  ap- 
proval, and  any  other  proceeding  that  may 
result  in  an  order,  sanction,  or  relief  as  de- 
fined in  5  U.S.C  551. 

2.  Any  interested  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  Intervene  in  Agency  proceedings  un- 
der these  rules  if  such  person's  pecuniary  or 
economic  Interest  Is  exclusively  that  of  a 
consumer  or  Is  otherwise  representative  of 
the  general  public  or  of  a  particular  geo- 
graphical area,  and  If  participation  by  such 
person  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  practice 
would  be  unduly  burdensome. 

3.  Any  person  who  intervenes  under  these 
rules  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  a  party,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  appeal  any  initial  deci- 
sion within  the  Agency,  under  the  regula- 
tions and  statutes  applicable  to  appeals  by 
any  party. 

4.  Any  person  who  intervenes  under  these 
rules  shall : 

(a)  Be  served  personally  or  by  mail  by  all 
parties  with  a  copy  of  any  written  submis- 
sion or  document  filed  In  the  proceeding 
by  such  party. 

(b)  Be  informed  by  the  Agency  in  writing, 
in  a  concise  and  easily  understandable  way, 
of  any  schedules,  rules,  procedures  or  other 
specification  established  for  the  proceeding 
In  which  the  person  has  intervened,  and  of 
any  deadlines  for  taking  any  action,  making 
any  request  or  filing  any  document  estab- 
lished either  by  rule  of  general  application, 
order,  ad  hoc  determination  or  In  any  other 
fashion. 

5.  Any  person  who  has  intervened  under 
these  rules : 

(a)  May  file  a  single  copy  only  of  any 
written  submission  or  document  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  that  person's  behalf,  whether  as 
pleading,  evidence,  brief  or  otherwise.  Copies 
of  the  document  shall  be  furnished  as  a 
matter  of  course  without  fee  by  the  Agency 
to  any  other  person  intervening  under  these 
rules. 

(b)  Be  provided,  without  cost,  with  a  per- 
manent copy,  or  the  loan  for  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  purpose  of  copying,  of  the 
written  transcript  of  any  hearing,  portion  of 
hearing,  testimony,  deposition  or  any  other 
oral  proceeding,  which  may  be  prepared  at 
the  order  of  the  agency  or  any  other  party. 

(c)  Have  the  right  (In  accord  with  the 
applicable  rules  of  the  Agency)  without  pay- 
ment of  witness  fees  or  travel  expenses,  to 
subpoena  any  party  or  the  officer,  directors, 
employees  or  owner  of  more  than  10 '^i  of  the 
stock  or  other  capital,  of  a  party  in  the  pro- 
ceedings who  has  not  Intervened  under  these 
rules,  and  to  subpoena  any  documents  from 
such  party. 

6.  In  the  case  of  any  submission  In  writing, 
whether  pleading,  brief,  or  documentary  evi- 
dence, by  a  person  who  has  Intervened  under 
these  rules: 

(a)  No  such  submission  shall  be  refused 
for  filing  because  of  a  defect  in  form  or  in 
substance  or  any  omission,  material  or  other- 
wise. 

(b)  If  any  defect  or  omission  cannot  be 
remedied  or  supplied  by  the  Agency  or  its 


staff,  the  person  who  has  made  the  sub- 
mission shall  be  notified  In  writing,  per- 
sonally or  by  mall.  In  a  concise,  non-tech- 
nical and  understandable  way,  of  the  de- 
fect or  omission,  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
time  to  remedy  the  defect  or  supply  the 
omission,  and  at  his  request  shall  be  ad- 
vised how  the  defect  or  omission  might 
most  easily  be  supplied  or  remedied. 

7.  The  Agency  and  its  staff  shall  assist  any 
person  who  has  intervened  under  these  rules, 
upon  request,  in  connection  with  anj  mat- 
ter within  the  expertise  of  the  Agency  and 
its  staff,  such  as  by  way  of  example,  eco- 
nomic, financial,  accounting,  statistical,  en- 
gineering and  scientific  matters,  in  respect 
of  which  the  person  requests  assistance  in 
preparing  a  submission  or  understanding  or 
responding  to  a  submission  by  others. 

8.  The  Agency  and  lis  staff  shall  respond 
to  any  Inquiry  by  any  citizen  respecting  his 
rights',  obligations  or  the  substance  of  any 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agen- 
cy in  a  clear,  concise,  non-technical  and 
easily  understandable  way  to  the  end  that 
the  citizen  shall  be  intelligibly  informed  and 
encouraged  to  participate  in  Agency  pro- 
ceedings. 

9.  The  agency  shall  maintain  a  register  of 
persons  who  have  communicated  to  the 
Agency  an  Interest  in  any  subject  matter  or 
geographical  area  (where  pertinent)  within 
the  Agency's  jurisdiction,  and  shall  In  writ- 
ing inform  any  person  so  registered  of  the 
Institution  or  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
that  may  be  related  to  that  subject  matter 
or  geographical  area.  This  rule  shall  be 
deemed  satisfied  by  publication  in  a  Con- 
sumer Bulletin  or  other  weekly,  semimonth- 
ly or  monthly  periodical  generally  available 
to  the  public. 

10.  Any  person  who  has  intervened  under 
these  rules  Is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  but  if  the  person  is  unable  to  retain 
counsel,  the  person  may  appear  without 
counsel;  in  such  case  the  Agency's  legal  staff 
shall  render  any  reasonable  legal  assistance 
such  group  or  representative  may  request 
in  preparing  a  submission,  understanding  or 
responding  to  a  submission  by  others,  or 
otherwise  participating  in  an  agency  pro- 
ceeding; and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Agency's  General  Counsel  or  other  chief 
legal  officer  the  need  for  legal  assistance  ap- 
pears to  be  sufficiently  great,  he  shall  assign 
an  attorney  or  attorneys  on  his  staff  to  as- 
sist and.  if  necessary,  appear  on  behalf  of 
such  person  throughout  the  pendency  of  the 
proceedings. 

11.  Nothing  In  these  rules  is  intended  to 
affect  the  rights  of  any  persons  not  Inter- 
vening under  these  rules. 

FORM    A 

The     vindersigned.     on     his     own     behalf 

land  or  on  behalf  of (group     )|, 

hereby  certifies: 

1  He  I  the  group)  is  Interested  in  (name 
the  subject  matter)  |or  desires  to  file  a  com- 
plaint  with   respect  to   1.    (State 

briefly  the  nature  of  the  Interest.) 

2.  He  (the  group)  has  no  pecuniary  inter- 
est in  the  outcome  of  (name  proceeding) 
and  will  obtain  no  pecuniary  benefit  there- 
from, except  as  an  ultimate  consumer  or 
purchaser  of  goods  and  services,  which  pe- 
cuniary interest  is  de  minimis. 

3  Participation  in  the  Agency  proceeding 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Agency 
would  be  unduly  burdensome  upon  the  ( un- 
dersigned group)  because  of  cost.  (State  sup- 
porting facts  briefly.) 


Signature 
Address 
)  Penalty  for  false  statement.  | 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  P»rocedure  of  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  91st  Congress,  1st  Session.  Re- 
sponses   to    Questionnaire    on    Cittien    In- 
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rolv^ent  and  Responsive  Decision-Making 
(Cotiim.   Print  Sept.  9,  1969)    at  60.   (here- 
Bftei  Responses.) 
■  /i !.  at  62. 

/(!.  at  19. 

/(Lat  85. 
=■;-!.  at  136. 

1  >69  Annual  Report.  Administrative  Con- 
ferei  ce  of  the  United  States.  Recommenda- 
tion No.  4.  at  30  (January,  1970) . 

I  etter  of  Oct.  22,  1968.  from  Betty  Fur- 
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LEND  LEASE  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  PELL.  Ml-.  President,  Averell  Hai- 
riman  yesterday,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
advanced  a  very  interesting  and  thought- 
ful proposal  for  helping  Israel. 

His  suggestion  was  that  we  should  ex- 
tend lend  lease  to  that  embattled  coun- 
try along  the  same  lines  we  did  to  Great 
Britain  before  our  entry  into  World 
War  II. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  long  experiences 
and  positions  of  immense  responsibility 
that  Mr.  Harriman  has  occupied,  all  with 
singular  ability,  I  thought  this  excellent 
idea  of  Averell  Harriman's  would  be  of 
interest  to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why    Not   Lend-Lease   for   Israel? 


(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 
President  Nixon's  request  to  the  Congress 
for  $500  million  for  arms  to  Israel  makes 
urgent  the  immediate  reconsideration  of  how 
we  should  aid  Israel  in  her  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. 

After  fcrael's  success  In  the  Six-Day  War. 
the  immediate  military  threat  posed  by  its 
enemies  disappeared  and  it  was  hoped  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  guaranteeing  her  secu- 
rity would  shortly  follow. 

Unfortunately,  no  settlement  was  reached 
and  hostilities  continued.  Meanwhile  the 
Soviet  Union  poured  arms  Into  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  United  States  tried  both  through 
representations  to  the  Soviets  and  by  holding 
back  on  military  supplies  for  Israel  to  check 
a  Middle  Eastern  arms  race.  However,  the 
Russians  built  up  Egypt's  and  Syria's  arma- 
ments far  beyond  what  they  had  been  be- 
fore the  Six-Day  War. 

The  fiow  of  Soviet  weapons,  provided  in 
substantial  part  virtually  as  gifts,  has  re- 
quired an  economically  costly  and  Increas- 
ingly burdensome  Israeli  response.  Israel  Is 
currently  spending  at  least  25  per  cent,  and 
perhaps  30  percent,  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  national  secvirlty. 

The  American  percentage  for  military  ex- 
penditures, including  Vietnam,  for  fiscal 
1971  Is  about  7.7  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  Six- 
Day  War,  Israel  spent  less  than  $200  million 
annuaUy  on  mUltary  imports.  The  cost  of 
military  imports  has  quadrupled.  Israel's  bal- 
ance of  payments  now  shows  an  annual 
deficit  of  $1.2  billion  on  a  current  accounts 
basis. 

The  Israelis  have  the  determination  and 
ability  to  defend  their  democracy  without 
support  from  outside  forces — provided  Is- 
rael's military  equipment  Is  adequate— not 
inferior  in  quality  although  obviously  in- 
ferior in  quantity.  It  Is  clearly  essential  to 
insure  that  Israel  has  sufficient  weapons  to 
defend  herself.  But  It  is  also  vital  that  Israel 
not  be  compelled  to  spend  herself  Into  bank- 
ruptcy or  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  her  so- 
ciety. The  recently  passed  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bin  recognizes  Israel's  need  for  financial 
relief  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  military 
equipment  on  a  credit  basis. 

But  credits  must  be  repaid,  and  a  sky- 
rocketing external  debt  would  further  strain 
Israel.  I  weU  remember  the  unfortunate  sit- 
uation that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
ability of  various  nations  to  repay  the  large 
loans  we  made  to  them  during  World  War  I. 
One  possible  alternative  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  make  military  equipment 


available  to  Israel  on  a  grant  (free)  basis.  Al- 
most every  nation  threatened  by  Communist 
or  Communist-supplied  arms  has  at  some 
time  received  American  military  grant  as- 
sistance. Even  such  Arab  countries  as  Jor- 
dan and  Iraq  have  been  given  American 
arms.  Israel  is  virtually  unique  in  havmg  had 
to  contract  to  pay  for  all  arms  she  received 
from  the  United  States.  Arab  arms  have  been 
supplied  without  cost  by  not  only  Russia  and 
China  but  also  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 
However,  at  this  late  date  to  begin  to  give 
free  arms  to  Israel  would  be  seen  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  provocative  act  and  might  impede 
our  effort  to  bring  about  peace. 

In  December  1940  President  Roosevelt  made 
a  brilliant  proposal  "to  get  away  from  the 
dollar  sign"  while  providing  arms  to  natlon.s 
whose  survival  we  wanted  to  support.  He  de- 
vised Lend-Lease — the  loaning  of  military 
equipment  on  the  basis  that  when  it  was  no 
longer  needed  the  unexpended  part  would  h«> 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  program 
should  now  be  adopted  in  supplying  to  Israel 
certain  needed  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment. The  great  advantage  of  Lend-Lease  i.'J 
that  under  Lend-Lease  the  Arab  nations 
could  be  assured  that  after  peace  had  been 
achieved,  major  Items  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment  would  not  be  kept  by  Israt  I 
but  would  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
We  must  recognize  that  many  Arabs  have 
a  real,  although  unrealistic,  fear,  based  la 
part  on  misinformation  on  what  brought  on 
the  June  1967  war,  that  Israel  is  an  im- 
perialistic state  bent  on  expanding  her  posi- 
tion. The  knowledge  that  in  the  event  ot 
peace  Israel  would  relinquish  much  of  Its 
sophisticated  armament  could  serve  as  an 
Incentive  for  the  Arab  states  to  negotiate. 
Equipment  supplied  under  Lend-Lease 
should  be  carefully  limited,  as  Israel,  like  her 
neighbors,  must  be  encouraged  to  accept  the 
fact  that  security  lies  not  in  strength  of  mili- 
tary forces  but  In  a  genuine  peace  settle- 
ment. 
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DEATH  OF  LOUIS  A.  ECKL,  EXECU- 
TIVE EDITOR  OF  FLORENCE,  ALA  , 
TIMES-TRI-CITIES  DAILY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Alabam- 
ians  were  shocked  and  grieved  over  the 
sudden  death  on  November  9  of  Louis 
A.  Eckl,  the  distinguished  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Florence,  Ala.,  Times-Tri- 
Cities  Daily. 

Louie,  as  he  was  fondly  known,  was  one 
of  Alabama's  most  illustrious  journal- 
ists. His  entire  42  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  were  spent  with  the  Times- 
Tri-Cities  Daily.  There  was  so  tempered 
in  the  heart  and  soul  of  Louis  Eckl 
the  God-given  qualities  of  tolerance, 
courage,  patience,  and  love  that  he  drew 
to  himself  the  ungrudging  respect  of  all 
who  came  within  the  radius  of  his  genial 
influence.  His  daily  column  was  widely 
read,  and  it  touched  on  all  aspects  of 
the  great  economic  and  social  issues  of 
the  day. 

Louis  Eckl  worked  long  and  hard  to 
open  the  door  of  economic  opportunity 
to  the  people  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  area, 
Alabama,  and  the  South.  His  particular 
charge  was  that  great  engine  of  democ- 
racy, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He 
helped  to  nurture  TVA  at  its  roots  in 
1933  and  two  decades  later,  he  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  preserve  TVA 
during  the  days  of  Dixon-Yates.  Ix)uie 
fought  for  the  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  and  I  am 
so  grateful  that  he  was  with  us  long 
enough  to  see  his  labors  bear  fruit  with 


the  approval  of  the  first  construction 
funds  for  this  mighty  project  by  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year. 

Louis  Eckl  was,  indeed,  a  worker  in 
the  vineyard;  it  can  in  truth  be  said 
of  him,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  Louis 
Eckl's  last  column,  which  appeared  in 
the  Times-Tri-Cities  Daily  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  and  an  editorial  and  column  from 
the  "Times-Tri-Cities  Daily  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  regarding  his  life  and  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

"What  Fools  We  Mortals  Be  .  .  .?" 
(By  Louis  A.  Eckl) 

"Thou  know'st  't  Is  common;  all  that  lives 
must  die,  passing  through  nature  to  eter- 
nity." 

We  are  always  reminded  of  these  Imes 
from  Shakespeare  when  the  observation  of 
All  Saints  Day  comes  each  year  In  the  litur- 
gical year  (Nov.  1,  1970) . 

They  have  a  somberlng  effect  on  its.  In 
both  a  physical  and  spiritual  way.  for  we 
are  reminded  that  those  who  refuse  to  think 
about  death  are  the  most  unrealistic  of  all. 
That  is  one  Inevitability  from  which  no  man 
escapes  as  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverer of  Florida,  found  out  in  his  search 
for  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  History  has  it 
that  he  was  born  In  1460,  although  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  question  about  his  birth 
date,  and  that  he  died  in  1521,  which  would 
Indicate  he  died  in  his  61st  year,  the  year 
In  which  we  are  now  in,  although  62  Is  fast 
approaching. 

COD    GETS    tired    OF    US? 

Perhaps  It  was  Shelley  who  might  have 
given  a  clue  as  to  why  there  is  a  God- 
appointed  hour  for  each  man  to  die,  when 
he  said  "Let  me  hear  their  everlasting  grunts 
and  whines  no  more." 

Dryden  may  have  pointed  to  the  end  of  a 
good  man  when  he  proclaimed  "and  fires 
eternal  In  thy  temple  shine,"  whereas  for 
most  of  us.  we  fear.  It  was  Shakespeare,  who 
wrote  "an  Infinite  and  endless  liar"  and  Pope 
who  told  "eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  por- 
tray" more  Eidequately  describes  our  plight. 

Although  wise  men  have  told  us  that  It 
is  not  the  length  but  the  quality  of  our  lives 
that  counts,  yet  it  seems  that  we  will  do 
almost  anything  to  keep  from  thinking  of 
that  inevitable  day,  just  as  it  seems  we 
will  go  on  sinning  against  God,  Nature,  our- 
selves and  fellowman,  even  though  it  seems 
that  experience  teaches  all  of  us  that  we 
pay  for  our  sins,  even  in  this  life,  in  a  form 
of  mental  and  physical  anguish  that  might 
be  a  form  of  earthy  purgatory,  and  that  our 
weaknesses  and  failures  and  the  wrongs  we 
do  cast  us  Into  sort  of  an  earthly  limbo  of 
self-imposed  unhappiness. 


the    worst    sin:    INORATrrtlDE? 

Yet,  nearlng  62,  we  must  admit  that  we 
were  cheered  up  considerably  the  other  day 
when  we  read  that  the  way  to  live  to  be  100 
(or  more?)  is  to  be  contented  and  cheerful. 
To  which  we  would  add — and  grateful! 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  envy  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  fatal  diseases  by  Soviet 
gerontologist  Shykhyur  M.  Gasanov  who. 
after  a  lO-year  study  of  farmers  in  Azerbai- 
jan, a  Caucasus  mountain  region  noted  for 
Its  centenarians,  has  concluded  that  they 
live  to  be  more  than  100  years  old  because, 
"They  are  not  envious  of  their  neighbors." 

And  conversely,  a  study  made  last  year  by 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  North 
Carolina  Indicated  that  pessimists  and  per- 
sons who  dislike  their  work  are  not  likely  to 
reach  the  century  mark.  Which  raises  a  ques- 
tion: Since  It  is  said  that  an  optimist  is  a 
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pessimist  In  the  making,  do  we  bring  on  our 
own  death? 

Dr.  Erdman  B.  Palmore.  of  the  Duke  Medi- 
cal Center,  says : 

CHEER    UP     AND     SERVE 

"We  know  the  mind  affects  the  body  in 
various  ways.  It  would  seem  that  the  best 
way  to  increase  longevity  is  to  maintain  a 
useful  and  satisfying  role  in  society  and  keep 
a  cheerful  disposition." 

Whatever  the  cause  or  causes,  centenar- 
ians are  found  In  nearly  all  countries,  and 
there  are  as  many  theories  of  longevity  as 
there  are  oldsters,  as  we  have  found  out  in 
Interviewing  some  of  them  during  our  more 
that  42  vears  of  newspaperlng. 

The  reason  we  say  that  perhaps  gratitude 
to  God  has  something  to  do  with  It  Is  the 
fact  that  man  has  been  most  favored  by  the 
Creator  In  that,  whatever  the  explanation, 
man  outlives  all  other  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

Some  people  may  attempt  to  dispute  this 
in  that  elephants  once  were  thought  to  be 
the  longest  lived,  but  the  fact  turns  out  to 
be  that  the  myth  was  fostered  by  circus 
ballyhoo  that  billed  any  large  specimen  as 
"More  Than  100  Years  Old,"  when  actually 
an  elephant's  average  life  span  Is  45  years, 
although  occasionally  a  rare  one  may  reach 
age  60. 

HANG     ON     to     TH.AT     SS     CHECK 

Many  people,  on  the  other  hand,  live 
much  longer,  although  inadequate  data  and 
faulty  memories  often  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  pinpoint  the  greatest  age  reached 
by  a  human  being. 

For  example: 

A  South  African  who  thought  he  was  160 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  "mere"  110  when 
officials  unearthed  some  old  birth  records. 

Yet,  the  United  States  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  now  sending  out  monthly 
checks  to  a  man  128  whose  age  was  authen- 
ticated when  he  applied  for  a  Social  Security 
card  at  the  age  of  106  so  he  could  get  a  job 
picking  fruit.  It  didn't  say  what  kind,  so  we 
dont  know  whether  it  was  "an  apple  a  day 
that  kept  the  undertaker  away,"  or  whether 
it  was  some  of  that  "Florida  sunshine  orange 
juice." 

WE  ARE  DISCOURAGED    .    .    . 

We  are  somewhat  discouraged  to  leEirn  that 
Professor  Gasanov's  conclusion  that  lack  of 
tensions  contributing  to  long  life  isn't  new, 
for  our  newspaper  career  has  been  filled  with 
tensions,  yet  we  are  encouraged,  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  fact  that  surveys  also  have  shown 
that  retiring  may  not  be  as  healthful  as  con- 
tinuing to  work,  and  well  certainly  never  be 
able  to  quit  working  unless  the  government 
does  something  about  stopping  Inflation. 

Perhaps  we  can  follow  the  example  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  oldest  citizen,  officially  165, 
and  return  to  the  farm  and  resume  working 
once  we're  required  to  retire  from  newspaper- 
lng. for  the  165-year-old  Azerbaijan  was 
shown  tending  his  garden,  riding  his  horse, 
and  strolling  a  mountain  path  In  a  recent 
documentary  on  his  life;  furthermore,  the 
same  film  also  featured  a  30-member  folk 
song  group,  all  of  whom  were  more  than  100 
years  old,  and  with  the  troupe's  only  woman, 
a  dancer,  being  reputed  to  be  130. 

.  .  .  AND  encouraged! 

We  are  also  encouraged  by: 

A  105-year-old  Briton  runs  a  boarding 
house  by  the  sea. 

A  woman  109  operates  her  own  dairy. 

Other  centenarians  are  tax  assessors,  physi- 
cians, farmers,  and  newspaper  columnists. 
(That  newspaper  columnist  bit  Is  really  ex- 
citing!) 

In  San  Francisco,  a  waiter  who  works  up 
to  13  hours  a  day  celebrated  his  103rd  birth- 
day recently  by  Jogging  more  than  six  miles; 
the  previous  year  he  ran  the  100-yard  dash 
In  the  fairly  respectable  time  of  17.2  seconds. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  a  Syrian  farmer 


who  claims  to  be  136  Is  seeking  a  bride  be- 
cause he  has  been  married  13  times  and 
considers  an  unlucky  number,  although  be- 
ing a  Moslem,  he  already  has  two  wives. 

Hope    really    does   spring   eternal    In    the 
human  breast! 


A  Tribute  to  Louis  A.  Eckl 
On  the  back  of  an  award  hanging  on  the 
wall  at  the  Florence  Times  Tri-Citles  Dally 
office     there's     the     following     typewritten 
comment : 

"The  Florence  Times  Tri-Citles  Daily 
entries  covered  a  variety  of  subjects,  ranging 
from  the  private  education  financial  crisis 
to  Governor  Brewer's  concern  over  the  race 
issue.  Justice  Douglas'  attack  on  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  review  of  what 
makes  the  Shoals  an  unusual  area.  It  was 
evident  that  this  newspaper  strove  to  present 
the  Issues  fairly  and  to  draw  sound  con- 
clusions." 

The  comment  was  from  John  Selgenthaler, 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

The    award    was    for   the    best    editorials 

during   1969   in  Alabama  dally  newspapers. 

The  recipient   was   Louis   A.   Eckl. 

From  June  of   1928   until  Monday  night, 

Nov.  9.  1970,  Louis  Eckl  lived  and  loved  his 

career  as  a  reporter  and  editor. 

He  was  a  newspaperman  In  the  truest 
sense,  and  although  he  had  his  own  opinions 
about  subjects  ranging  the  spectrum  from 
religion  to  politics,  he  never  failed  to  allow 
the  issues  to  be  presented  fairly  and  he 
always  attempted  to  draw  sound  conclusions. 
Of  journalism.  Louis  Eckl  always  said: 
"You'll  never  get  rich."  but  his  own  life 
refuted  that  statement  and  he  was  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  those  folks  who  are 
rich  in  friends,  In  honesty.  In  love  for  their 
fellow  human  beings  and  in  love  of  life 
Itself.  He  always  strove  to  be  fair  and  hone.st 
and  an  excellent  example  of  his  fairness  has 
always  been  In  respecting  the  religious  beliefs 
of  all  people.  A  Catholic,  he  always  leaned 
over  backward  to  be  fair  in  print  with  other 
faiths  and  religions. 

He  had  but  one  job  In  his  42-year  news- 
paper career  and  that  was  here  In  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Area  which  he  loved.  He  had  three 
other  loves  in  his  life  ...  his  family,  of 
course  ...  his  job  ..  .  and  TVA.  If  Louis 
Eckl's  vocation  was  the  newspaper,  his  avoca- 
tion was  TVA.  He  grew  up  with  TVA  and 
died  as  the  long-time  president  of  Citizens 
For  TVA.  At  one  time  In  recent  years  he  was 
under  serious  consideration  as  a  member  of 
TVA's  Board  of  Directors.  He  covered  TVA 
in  Its  Infancy  and  became  an  active  partici- 
pant in  furthering  the  authority  in  later 
years. 

Over  the  years  Louis  Eckl's  typewriter  beat 
out  a  steady  plea  for  human  rights.  He 
minced  no  words  about  kluxers,  militants  or 
governors.  He's  been  both  cursed  and  hated 
but  he  had  a  philosophy  about  this.  "You 
can  call  me  anything  you  want  to.  I'm  sure 
I've  been  called  wor.se  before,"  he  once  told 
an  Irate  telephone  caller. 

Of  his  many  accomplishments,  Louis  Eckl's 
work  m  the  field  of  human  rights  was  his 
most  cherished.  In  his  early  newspaper  ca- 
reer he  met  a  Negro  pi  ofessor  from  Tuskeegee 
at  a  Federal  Court  hearing  in  Montgomery. 
The  man  was  not  allowed  to  vote.  "We  got  to 
talking  about  the  Negro's  struggle  to  vote 
and  I  told  the  man,  'Youve  got  to  be  pa- 
tient.' " 

"He  just  looked  at  me  and  then  he  said, 
'How  long?',"  Eckl  recalled. 

0^  his  many  editorials  on  human  rights, 
Eckl  was  most  proud  of  one  entitled  "The 
Injustice  of  Mans  Justice."  published  on 
May  2,  1963.  "Governor  Wallace  has  a  chance 
to  insulate  both  the  whites  and  Negroes  of 
Alabama  against  pain,  jjoverty  and  disaster 
If  he  will  stand  for  justice  Instead  of  their 
Imprisonment  and  if  he  will  fight  for  their 
right  to  the  ballot  and  other  rights  under 
law  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  far  too 
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only  was  Louis  Eckl  a  distinguished 

in  his  community  and  Nation,  he  was 

and  loved  by  his  fellow  workers 

s  "fellow  slaves,"  as  he  often  said.  He 

duclced  an   argument  about  religion, 

cs  or  Notre  Dame  football  and  friendly 

es  over  these  matters  were  not  uncom- 

in  the  newsroom  and  composing  room. 

was  the  type  of  man  you  Just  didn't 

to  die.  but  even  though  his  earthly 

las  ended,  many  of  the   things  which 

Eckl  said  and  accomplished  will  live  in 

a  hearts  for  eternity. 
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in  too  many  places  in  the  state,"  Eckl 


services  for  Louis  A.  Eckl.  execu- 
ditor  of  Florence  Times  Tri-Cities  Daily, 
be   held   Wednesday   at    11    a.m.  at   St. 
Catholic  Church  with  tlie  Rev.  Paul 
OSB,  officiating, 
drial  will  be  in  St.  Michael's  Cemetery  in 
Iforlan. 

will   be  recited   tonight  at  7  p  m. 
\^rrison-EIkins  Chapel. 

vivors   Include   his  wife,   Mrs.   Patricia 

Eckl.  Florence;   two  sons,  Christopher 

and  William  Wray  Eckl,  both  of  At- 

;    one   daughter,   Mrs.    Charles   Stroth- 

Tuscaloosa;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 

St.  Florian;  three  brothers,  Joseph  and 

Eckl,  both  of  St.  Florian,  and  Harry 

Cloverdale;   seven  grandchildren. 

ive  pallbearers  will  be  Thomas  W.  Mc- 

Luther  Baker,  Frank  Stone,  James  E 

Joseph  L.  Stumpe.  R.  C.  Barnes, 

Dirago  and  James  Eckl. 

know'st  'tis  common:  all  that 
must  die,  passing  through  nature  to 
ity." 

A.    Eckl    began    his   last    published 

nn    with    that    quotation.    Those    who 

t   know   him   may   have   thought    they 

reading    about    a    premonition    when 

read    that    column     in    bis     beloved 

Times  Tri-Cities  Daily  after  learn- 

>f  Eckl's  death  Monday  night. 

who  worked  closely  with  him  and 

him   well,   know   it   was   nothing  like 

For  one  thing,  that  column  was  writ- 

ieveral  days  ago.   But  more  Important. 

knew  that  he  was  too  much  an  opti- 

for    anything    like    that.    There    were 

other  unpublished  columns,  like  the 

scheduled  for  Nov.  22  trying  to  generate 

in  a  memorial  to  FDR  in  the  Muscle 

area. 

died  Monday  about  7:30  p.m.,  the  vic- 

3f  a  reaction  to  penicillin.  He  had  been 

considerable  trouble  with  an  infected 

recently   and   left   the   office  about   3 

Monday  to  see  a  dentist. 

teeth  were  extracted  and  the  dentist 
him  a  penicillin  tablet.  He  had  taken 
Irug  before  with  no  ill  effects.  He  be- 
ill   at  home  shortly  thereafter  and  a 
was  called  to  his  home  about  6:30. 
physician  said  Eckl  was  definitely  suf- 
a  mild  penicillin  reaction.  The  stand- 
reatment  for  penicillin  reaction  was  ad- 
i  stered.  even  though  the  physician  didn't 
it  was  necessary  at  the  time. 

happened  later  has  not  been  deter- 

.  but  he  became  much  worse  and  was 

on  arrival  at  ECM  Hospital  about  7:30 
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us  ended  the  career  of  a  St.  Florian 
Ijoy  who  threw  down  his  hoe  in  the 
n  patch  In  June  of  1928  and  headed  for 
Flortnce   to   look   for    work. 

Tl  e  qualifications  he  presented  to  J.  L. 
Meel  ;s,  Sr.,  then  publisher  of  the  Florence 
Tim  ;s-News,  were  "two  years  of  college  and 
a  pr  ;tty  good  speller."  His  parents  thought 
he  1  ad  made  a  poor  bargain  when  he  was 
hire  i  a  few  days  later  at  no  salary. 

)  [r.  Meeks  told  me  I  could  come  to  work 
for    experience,"  Eckl  later  remembered. 

B]  1932,  Eckl  had  advanced  to  $35  per 
weej.  Two  weeks  after  his  marriage  to  his 


Irish  sweetheart,  the  former  Patricia  Dowd, 
of  Tanner,  his  salary  was  cut  to  $25. 

It  wasn't  long  before  he  acquired  the 
title  of  "Editor." 

"That  was  a  Joke,"  he  later  said.  "I  was 
It."  Together  with  a  lady  proofreader,  who 
doubled  a«  women's  editor  and  secretary  to 
the  publisher,  Eckl  got  out  the  news  side 
of  the  paper  every  day. 

Over  the  years,  honors  and  recognition 
from  the  community,  state  and  nation  came 
to  the  man  who  was  pioneering  for  civil 
rights  long  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1954  and  the  man  who  became  the  "Voice 
of  TVA." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  was 
"Eckl  Night"  held  Feb.  11,  1965  when  some 
300  Shoals  and  Tennessee  Valley  citizens 
joined  with  high  government  officials  to 
honor  the  Executive  Editor  of  the  Florence 
Times  Tri-Cities  Daily. 

Spokesmen  representing  every  phase  of 
community  life  praised  Eckl  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  TVA,  human  rights,  and  gen- 
eral progress  in  the  field  of  Journalism.  Rep- 
resentatives from  business,  industry,  labor, 
religion  and  education  were  on  hand  to  pay 
tribute. 

As  President  of  Citizens  for  TVA.  Inc.. 
Eckl  was  leading  the  fight  to  gain  additional 
support  for  TVA. 

Other  observations  in  Eckl's  last  column 
Monday  were: 

"Although  wise  men  have  told  us  that  it 
is  not  the  length,  but  the  quality  of  our 
lives  that  counts,  yet  it  seems  that  we  will  do 
almost  anything  to  keep  from  thinking  of 
that  Inevitable  day.  .  ." 

"Yet  hearing  62,  we  must  admit  that  we 
were  cheered  up  considerably  the  other  day 
when  we  read  that  the  way  to  live  to  be  100 
(or  more?)  is  to  be  contented  and  cheer- 
ful. To  which  we  would  add — grateful." 

".  .  .  It  would  seem  that  the  best  way 
to  increase  longevity  is  to  maintain  a  useful 
and  satisfying  role  in  society  and  keep  a 
cheerful  disposition." 

"Other  centenarians  are  tax  assessors, 
physicians,  farmers,  and  newspaper  col- 
umnists. (That  newspaper  columnist  bit  Is 
really  exciting!)" 

"Hope  really  does  spring  eternal  in  the 
human  breast." 


THE  COSTS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  when  our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  under  increasing  attack,  both  from 
without  and  from  within,  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  of  the  unique  contributions  and 
the  unique  problems  faced  by  our  private 
institutions. 

Recently,  the  acting  president  of  Bos- 
ton University,  Dr.  Calvin  B.  T.  Lee,  de- 
livered an  address  on  this  subject  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  candor  and  valuable 
for  the  recommendations  which  it  so  viv- 
idly outlines.  His  remarks  are  not  com- 
plimentary where  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  is  concerned;  ours  is  a 
State  which  is  fifth  in  affluence  in  the 
Nation — and  49th  in  terms  of  expend- 
itures for  higher  education.  This  incon- 
sistent ratio  has  been  made  possible  over 
the  years  by  the  presence  in  our  Com- 
monwealth of  nearly  100  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  which  through 
the  expenditure  of  private  funds  have 
been  able  to  educate  well  over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  college  students  in  the  State. 
Public  resources  have  thus  been  relieved 
of  a  tremendous  potential  burden. 

But  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  facing  increasing  deficits: 
tuition  can  no  longer  make  up  the  difler- 
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ence  between  investments,  endowments, 
and  alumni  giving.  If  Massachusetts—^ 
and  by  implication,  other  States,  in  the 
Union  as  well — are  not  to  be  faced  in  the 
near  future  with  the  problem  of  absorb- 
ing thousands  of  students  thrust  upon 
public  institutions  through  the  financial 
failure  of  private  colleges,  constructive 
and  cooperative  steps  must  be  taken  im- 
mediately. Dr.  Lee's  address  is  a  cogent 
plea  for  such  cooperation.  I  commend  it 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commonwealth 
for  serious  consideration,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Commonwealth  and  Private  Higher 

Education 

(By  Calvin  B.  T.  Lee) 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  American 
higher  education  has  the  university,  as  a 
corporate  body,  been  so  under  attack.  Uni- 
versities have  faced  major  crises  before,  but 
in  most  cases  they  were  primarily  attacks 
upon  individual  faculty  members.  At  the 
turn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  professors 
were  fired  for  espousing  a  silver  policy;  in 
the  late  Twenties  a  number  of  professors  lost 
their  Jobs  over  the  issue  of  evolution,  and 
during  the  McCarthy  period  in  the  Fifties, 
red-baiting  and  red-purging  disrupted  the 
academic  community. 

But  now  the  university  as  a  whole  has  be- 
come a  political  football.  It  has  become  a  tar- 
get of  political  candidates  in  both  parties,  as 
they  seek  a  scapegoat  for  unrest  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  financial  problems  of  the  state 
or  the  city,  or  for  what  is  called  the  break- 
down of  morality  in  America.  On  the  other 
side,  student  revolutionaries  have  tried  to 
tear  down  the  university  as  a  symbol  of  the 
so-called  Establishment. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  role  which  universities 
are  called  upon  to  play  today.  Most  of  the 
protests  which  have  been  taking  place  In 
the  last  year  or  so  are  responses  to  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  rather  than  campus  Issues.  These 
protests,  whether  they  be  on  the  subject  of 
ROTC  or  military  research,  use  the  univer- 
sity as  a  surrogate  of  society.  The  protests 
are  thus,  in  fact,  directed  at  the  outside 
world,  although  the  university  can't  help  be- 
ing implicated  since  it  in  part  refiects  the 
needs,  wishes,  and  desires  of  the  society 
which  It  serves. 

The  traditional  approach  to  student  pro- 
tests has  been  to  treat  them  as  disciplinary 
matters,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  has  served 
as  policeman.  However,  the  matter  of  campus 
unrest  is  no  longer  simply  a  matter  for  the 
Dean  of  Students  or  indeed  the  President. 
The  Issues  today — for  better  or  for  worse — 
are  framed  in  moral  and  philosophical  rather 
than  pragmatic  terms.  In  order  to  respond 
to  such  concerns,  to  prevent  unnecessary  dis- 
ruption of  the  educational  process,  to  pre- 
vent violence  requires  the  wisdom  and  com- 
plete Involvement  of  all  of  the  constituencies 
of  the  university:  students,  faculty,  admin- 
istration,  and    alumni. 

Not  only  is  this  involvement  of  all  con- 
stituencies desirable.  It  Is  essential.  Universi- 
ties must  learn  how  to  govern  themselves  or 
else  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  govern.  But 
this  year  I  sense  on  the  Boston  University 
campus  a  "pulling  together"  by  students, 
faculty  and  administrators  to  try  to  govern 
themselves.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  a  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  governing  non-aca- 
uemic  conduct  for  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators,  and  a  Judicial  process  to  try 
any  Infractions  will  be  ready  for  adoption. 
We  should  be  able  soon  to  avoid  the  state  of 
anarchy  of  the  past  where  rules  were  not 
clearly  laid  out  and  sanctions  not  clearly  en- 
forced. 
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I  would  prefer  tonight  not  to  say  any  more 
about  campus  unrest.  It  is  a  topic  which  you 
have  already  heard  a  great  deal  about.  I 
won't  even  "plug"  my  book  The  Campus 
Scene:  1900-1970  although  it  Is  a  timely  sub- 
ject as  well  as  an  entertaining  one.  Rather, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion,  in  an  elec- 
tion ye.ar,  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  re- 
cent studies  and  findings  relating  to  the  fu- 
ture of  private  higher  education  in  this  na- 
tion and  especially  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  am  moved  to  talk  about  this  topic  be- 
cause of  the  following: 

1.  The  sad  fact  is  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  Is  fifth  in  affluence  among 
the  states,  and  it  is  49th  in  terms  of  ex- 
penditures per  capita  for  higher  education 
(New  Hampshire  Is  50th).  I.  therefore,  chal- 
lenge the  candidates  of  both  parties  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  this  isn't  a  disgraceful 
fact. 

2.  This  is  an  election  year  and  we  have 
heard  little.  If  anything,  from  the  candidates 
about  their  positions  regarding  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  this  state — and  in 
particular  private  higher  education — so  im- 
portant a  part  of  this  Commonwealth.  I  chal- 
lenge the  candidates  of  both  parties  to  speak 
to  this  issue. 

3.  Even  if  the  political  candid.Ttes  are  not 
philosophically  disposed  to  supporting  edu- 
cation, the  future  welfare  of  this  Common- 
wealth is  involved  In  this  matter.  In  this 
state,  education  is  a  multimillion-dollar  in- 
dustry. In  1968-69,  the  private  sector  alone 
spent  $773  million  In  operating  expenditures 
and  an  additional  $90  million  in  plant  ex- 
penditures. It  has  incidentally  produced  sub- 
stantial income  for  merchants,  restaurants, 
and  retail  stores.  I  challenge  the  candidates 
of  both  parties  to  consider  the  many  values 
of  higher  education  to  this  Commonwealth. 

Throughout  its  history  this  nation  has 
been  called  on  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
constant  growth,  to  raise  standards  of  living, 
and  create  a  body  politic  learned  enough  to 
sustain  a  vital  democratic  government.  To 
meet  such  overwhelming  tasks,  Henry  Steele 
Commager  in  retrospect  has  stated: 

"That  nation  could  not  be  too  exacting  or 
too  scrupulous  in  the  means  it  xised.  It  took 
what  was  at  hand,  used  what  it  had,  waste- 
fully  and  even  recklessly,  in  education  as  in 
other  natural  resources." 

In  the  preservation  of  our  nation's  natural 
resources,  we  learned  several  decades  ago  that 
forests  must  not  be  recklessly  cleared  and 
hills  mined  without  provision  for  the  future. 
We  are  only  now  beginning  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  the  pollution  of  our  water  and  air.  We 
have  known  for  several  decades  that  the  mass 
movement  of  people  to  our  cities  would  cause 
enormous  social,  health,  and  economic  prob- 
lems, but  we  have  still  done  little  about  it. 

So  too  in  education.  For  years  we  knew  that 
the  baby  boom  would  reach  the  schools  and 
colleges,  but  we  permitted  ourselves  to  drift 
along  and  be  overtaken  by  each  new  demand 
upon  our  educational  enterprise.  And  now 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  increased  size  and 
burden  of  higher  education,  we,  by  and  large, 
continue  to  mine  our  educational  resources 
with  old  tools — chalk  and  talk — and  perhaps 
reckless  abandon — hand-to-mouth  planning 
for  students,  facilities,  faculty  and  the  states. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  traditional  re- 
sources of  higher  education  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  for  higher  education  and 
the  manpower  needs  of  society  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  explosion. 

Massachusetts  is  unique  in  its  development 
of  the  dual  system  of  education  because  of 
its  very  long  tradition  of  almost  total  reliance 
upon  private  education.  As  late  as  1962-63 
when  most  states  had  developed  large  and 
strong  state  colleges  and  universities,  the  to- 
tal enrollment  In  public  institutions  in  Mas- 
sachusetts accounted  for  only  17%  of  the  stu- 
dents. After  a  very  rapid  expansion  of  six 


years  the  figures  showed  in  1968-69,  32%  of 
the  students  In  the  public  sector  and  68":; 
in  the  private  sector.  This  is,  by  and  large,  a 
healthy  balance  and  the  further  development 
of  public  higher  education  should  be  en- 
couraged. But  one  should  be  aware  that  the 
private  share  of  higher  education  in  the  na- 
tion has  been  declining  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
now  only  28' 'o  of  the  nationwide  enroll- 
ments— causing  some  concern  about  the 
proper  balance  between  public  and  private  if 
a  dual  system  is  to  be  preserved. 

At  this  rate  of  growth  of  the  public  sector 
of  American  higher  education,  what  will  the 
role  of  the  private  college  be  in  the  future? 
Or,  to  put  the  question  more  pointedly:  If 
there  is  a  role  for  private  higher  education, 
what  critical  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
for  its  survival? 

With  97  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, Massachusetts,  If  it  doesn't  have  the 
largest  number,  it  certainly  has  among  the 
largest  number  of  private  colleges  in  any  one 
state.  Just  as  important,  If  not  more  impor- 
tant, is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  Institutions.  Americans  are  fond  of 
saying  that  we  are  a  pluralistic  society  and 
that  we  encourage  diversity  particularly  in 
education.  Most  of  the  time  we  are  talking 
merely  about  a  dual  system  of  public  and 
private  Institutions. 

Massachusetts  has  the  unique  opportunity, 
if  Its  97  independent  colleges  are  preserved, 
to  continue  to  provide  a  truly  pluralistic  and 
diversified  system  of  higher  education. 
Among  the  Independent  colleges  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  Junior  colleges  ranging  from 
schools  for  more  affluent  girls  (we  used  to 
call  them  finishing  schools)  to  secretarial 
and  business  schools.  There  are  In  this  Com- 
monwealth, specialized  schools  such  as  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  as  well 
as  private  colleges  for  pharmacy  and  optom- 
etry. The  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  in- 
clude schools  with  affiliation  with  every  ma- 
jor religious  sect  as  well  as  many  of  the  best 
known  non-sectarian  colleges  in  the  country. 
And,  of  course,  we  have  in  this  state  a  larger 
than  usual  number  of  large  private  univer- 
sities. 

A  youngster  can  choose  from  a  range  of 
institutions  so  that  he  can  be  where  his 
talents  are  properly  channeled  and  chal- 
lenged. He  can  decide  whether  he  wants  to 
go  to  a  large  school  or  a  small  one,  an  urban 
one  or  a  rural  one,  a  sectarian  or  a  non-sec- 
tarian, a  liberal  arts  college  or  a  school  for 
specialized  training.  The  choice  is  his  and 
he  is  not  faced  with  the  homogenization 
which  seems  to  be  so  prevalent  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  in  this  Commonwealth  are  now  at  the 
crossroads  of  making  that  decision  of  whether 
we  want  to  preserve  this  pluralistic  system 
of  higher  education.  One  of  the  major  tasks 
for  alumni  of  this  and  other  universities  is 
to  encourage  and  to  support  legislation  giv- 
ing aid  to  private  as  well  as  public  higher 
education.  You  should  be  aware  of  the  facts 
and  the  issues.  In  April  1969  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  a  Select  Committee 
for  the  study  of  Financial  iro'olems  of  Pri- 
vate Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in 
Massachusetts.  Boston  University's  President, 
Arland  Christ-Janer,  was  an  active  member 
of  this  Select  Committee.  A  report  was  re- 
leased in  January  1970.  Insofar  as  very  little 
public  notice  has  been  made  about  this  re- 
port, it  may  l>e  useful  for  me  to  review  its 
major  findings  and  recommendations  and  to 
encourage  you  to  challenge  the  candidates 
for  political  office  to  respond  to  these  Issues. 
The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  came  up 
with  the  following  findings: 

First,  financial  projections  based  on  his- 
torical trends,  institutional  expectation,  and 
environmental  factors  show  that  private 
higher  education  In  Massachusetts  will  face 
a  collective  deficit  of  the  order  of  $50  million 
by  1975-76  and  perhaps  two  to  three  times 
that  amount  by  1980-81. 


Second,  the  Select  Committee  observed  that 
financial  support  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  offer  an  immediate 
solution  to  the  private  sector's  financial 
problems  for  two  reasons:  (a)  federal  funds 
have  been  largely  provided  for  services  (not- 
ably, research  i  that  generate  only  Incidental 
financinl  support  for  other  educational  ac- 
tivities, and  (b)  new  forms  of  substantial 
financial  support  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment appear  unlikely  in  the  near  future. 

Third,  confronted  by  the  prospect  of  in- 
adequate Increases  In  existing  external 
sources  of  funds,  many  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  Commonwealth  will  be 
forced  lo  take  internal  measures  to  cope  with 
their  worsening  financial  positions:  limita- 
tion of  student  aid  expenditures,  continuance 
of  a  high  rate  of  tuition  growth,  and  reduc- 
tion of  educational  resources  resulting  in  in- 
creased educational  deficits  and  erosion  of 
quality  available  for  each  student  may  well 
be  the  ultimate  result  of  financial  problems 
in  private  higher  education — all  of  this  when 
Massachusetts  is  likely  to  face  increasing 
shortages  of  85,000  educational  spaces  by 
1980.  A  depressing  prospect,  isn't  it? 

By  enrolling  Massachusetts  residents  (a 
total  of  56%  of  all  Massachusetts  residents 
receiving  higher  education),  private  institu- 
tions have  relieved  the  Commonwealth  of  a 
major  share  of  its  responsibility  for  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  its  citizens.  If 
the  state  were  supporting  its  residents  who 
are  enrolled  in  private  Institutions  In  1969 — 
70  at  the  level  budgeted  for  public  Institu- 
tions, the  operating  cost  of  higher  education 
in  the  state  would  approximately  double, 
adding  in  excess  of  $90  million  In  taxes  on 
the  citizens  of  this  state. 

Allan  Cartter,  Chancellor  of  N.Y.U.,  has  ob- 
served that  for  the  preceding  fifty  years,  the 
ratio  of  total  major  costs  between  private 
and  public  colleges  had  remained  at  about 
1.5  to  1;  that  is.  it  costs  about  50%  more  to 
attend  an  independent  college  than  to  go  to 
a  state  college  or  university.  Over  the  last  ten 
years,  however,  the  price  ratio  has  risen  to 
more  than  2  to  1.  Fortunately,  for  Boston 
University  and  its  students,  the  present  tui- 
tion of  $1750  is  very  low  in  comparison  to 
comparable  private  institutions.  But  looking 
at  the  widening  gap  between  the  tuition  of 
Independent  colleges  and  of  public  colleges, 
the  picture  becomes  alarming. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the  only 
future  for  large  private  institutions  is  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  state  system.  Over  the  last 
decade  the  universities  of  Buffalo.  Pittsburgh. 
Temple,  and  Kansas  City  among  others  have 
been  absorbed  Into  their  respective  state  sys- 
tems. Quite  aside  from  the  philosophical 
questions  of  whether  it  Is  wise  to  abandon 
the  dual  system  in  America,  there  are  prag- 
matic considerations.  First,  can  the  Com- 
monwealth afford  to  absorb  all  or  most  of  the 
97  independent  colleges?  Second,  is  the  effect 
of  absorption  going  to  result  in  a  social  gain 
for  the  Commonwealth? 

Chancellor  Cartter  brings  our  attention  to 
the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  by  SUNY.  Buffalo  in  1962  was  an 
old  and  reputable  independent  university 
with  a  relatively  small  endowment  of  $17 
million  (not  much  smaller  than  ours)  when 
it  was  absorbed.  At  this  point  it  had  dif- 
ficulties balancing  its  budget  by  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  Today  the  State  of  New  York 
through  tax  support  spends  $45  million  an- 
nually for  approximately  the  same  number 
of  students,  not  including  the  capital  ex- 
penditure for  facilities.  Undoubtedly  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  program  with  such  a  massive  infusion 
of  funds.  But  one  wonders  about  how  much 
improvement  there  has  been,  when  an  invest- 
ment of  a  few  million  dollars  a  year  could 
have  been  spent  annually  instead  of  $45  mil- 
lion to  keep  this  institution  viable. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  absorp- 
tion   of   private    institutions    would    enable 
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privileged  children  to  attend  such 
tutions  which  they  could  otherwise  not 
C  they  were  tuition  based.  A  new  book 
ished  this  week  entitled  Benefits,  Costs, 
Finance  of  Public  Higher  Education  by 
and  Welsbrod  contained  the  almost 
radlctory  message  that  in  California, 
ic  support  of  higher  education  tends  to 
students  from  relatively  high-income 
lies.  Indeed  many  under-privileged  stu- 
flnd  that  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
tlon-free  university  when  the  additional 
of  books,  transportation,  and  food  are 
In.  Such  a  student  finds  a  better 
rtunlty  at  private  Institutions  with 
scholarship  aid  which  provides  not  only 
on  but  also  free  room  and  board  as  well 
opportunity  to  have  funds  for  books 
some  recreation.  It  is  ironic  that  Instl- 
such  as  Boston  University  with  so 
endowment  for  scholarships  Is  put  Into 
position  of  helping  the  under-privileged 
out  of  tuition  dollars  from  more 
students.  In  point  of  fact,  Boston 
trnl*ersity  alone  is  paying  out  nearly  as  much 
schc  larshlp  monies  as  is  the  Commonwealth 
of  &  Massachusetts. 

A;  lother   observation   should   be   made.   It 

d  be  wasteful  and  foolish  for  the  state 

to  duplicate  the  very  fine  resources 

are  already  available  in  private  Insti- 

It   would  be  more  economical  and 

to   develop   what   we   have.   A  stu- 

who  wants  to  study  painting,  drama. 

ijiuslc.   for   Instance,   does  not  have   any 

opportunities  to  develop  his  talents  In 

public    institution    in    this    region.    He 

be  given  the  opportunity  to  attend 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  or  the 

England  Conservatory, 

I   make   some   recommendations   for 

youi  consideration  as  citizens  of  this  state: 

.  the  Commonwealth  must  make  every 

to  include  in  Its  long-range  planning 

he  future  of  higher  education  the  possi- 

:ontributlons  which  might  be  made  by 

private    and    Independent    institution. 

large  and  small.  To  lose  the  money  and 

in  developing  new  public  institutions 

existing  private  Institutions  can  pro- 

the    same    services    given    appropriate 

support  would  be  foolish.  The  Common- 

th  should  quickly  turn  to  supporting  the 

areas  of  manpower  shortage  so  Im- 

to  the  welfare  of  our  society.  Indeed. 

programs  in  medicine,  dentistry,  social 

nursing  and  the  allied  health  profes- 

are  already  at  the  point  where  tuition 

do  not  and  cannot  pay  for  the  ex- 

Itures  needed  to  train  such  professlon- 
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S<  cond.  you  as  members  of  this  academic 
com  nunlty  either  as  students,  faculty,  ad- 
min strators,  alumni,  or  policy  makers  in  this 
area  should  be  aware  of  the  several  alter- 
nati  pes  which  this  state  can  take  In  the  sup- 
port of  private  higher  education.  The  silence 
on  1  his  subject  gives  the  general  Impression 
thai  no  plans  are  available.  On  the  con- 
trar  r.  I  should  simply  like  to  name  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  state  aid  plans  available  for 
con!  Ideratlon. 
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Select  Committee  in  Massachusetts 
recommended  that  the  Commonwealth 
private  colleges  and  universities  direct 
tutlonal  grants  apportioned  on  the  basis 
degrees  awarded  equaling  a  small  fraction 
le  cost  of  education  of  students  In  the 
ic    Institutions.    A    payment    schedule 

on   fifteen   percent   of   the   estimated 

ic  cost  of  providing  degrees  would  pro- 

about  $25   million  in   1975-76 — slgnlfl- 

ly  less  than  the  $50  million  deficit  pro- 

for  that  year.  It  Is  a  good  start,  but 
a  final  solution. 

are  other  forms  of  state  aid  which 

help  the  private  sector.  Maryland  and 
York  provide  facilities  assistance  which 
peclally   important   in   light   of  federal 
I  acks  in  this  area. 
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Another  type  of  support  Is  In  the  develop- 
ment of  contractual  relations.  When  New 
Tork  was  faced  with  the  alternative  of  be- 
ginning another  school  of  medicine  which 
might  take  five  years  to  become  operational, 
and  ten  years  to  produce  graduates,  the  state 
offered  to  subsidize  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing medical  schools  by  offering  $6,000  per  ad- 
ditional student  annually  plus  some  capital 
funds  for  facilities.  The  state  not  only  ended 
up  spending  less  money,  but  It  was  able  to 
cut  the  time  of  the  production  of  graduates 
by  more  than  half  of  the  time.  Other  states 
have  also  used  this  device.  New  Jersey  has  a 
contract  with  the  Newark  College  of  Engi- 
neering. New  York  contracted  with  Cornell  to 
provide  higher  education  In  agriculture,  in- 
dustrial and  labor  relations,  home  economics 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

State  scholarship  programs  exist  in  some 
twenty-two  states.  Under  such  programs  the 
award  Is  given  to  the  student  rather  than  the 
institutions  (thus  avoiding  the  constitutional 
question  of  church-related  schools)  and  the 
student  may  attend  the  college  of  his  choice 
whether  it  be  public  or  private. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  proposals  and 
actual  working  programs  in  support  of  pri- 
vate higher  education. 

Let  me  summarize  my  talk  by  reiterating 
just  these  two  points: 

First,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  for  300  years  relied  upon  the  serv- 
ices of  private  higher  education  and  If  some- 
thing Isn't  done  to  help  support  these 
institutions  within  the  next  few  years,  many 
win  go  bankrupt.  The  state  system  cannot 
alone  take  their  place. 

Second,  the  Commonwealth  would  be 
derelict  in  Its  duty  to  Its  citizens  and  extrav- 
agant In  the  use  of  public  monies  by  omitting 
the  private  colleges  and  universities  from 
their  master  planning. 

Third,  there  are  many  ways  In  which  both 
public  and  private  higher  education  can  be 
aided  by  the  state:  direct  grants,  facilities 
assistance,  contractual  arrangements,  and 
state   scholarship   programs,   among   others. 

I  must  make  It  quite  clear,  I  am  not 
proposing  to  put  Boston  University  up  for 
adoption  by  the  state.  I  believe  too  strongly 
in  the  dual  system  of  higher  education.  Until 
the  time  that  such  aid  to  private  education 
becomes  available  we  must  rely  heavily  upon 
alumni  giving  to  keep  us  both  solvent  and 
academically  viable.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
put  In  a  position  where  we  must  run  to  the 
state  for  emergency  aid  but  rather  we  wish 
to  discuss  this  matter  from  a  position  of  rela- 
tive strength.  Indeed  the  continuing  support 
of  alumni  Is  one  Indication  of  our  belief  In 
our  institution.  Thus  we  need  the  financial 
support  of  our  alumni  as  never  before. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  Boston  Univer- 
sity Is  not  up  for  adoption  by  the  state  and 
If  you  continue  to  support  our  work,  I  also 
hope  you  will  work  to  bring  about  discussion 
by  the  candidates  on  the  future  of  private 
higher  education.  Like  the  deterioration  of 
our  environment,  the  deterioration  of  our 
educational  system  can  only  be  considered  a 
catastrophe.  It  affects  every  family  in  this 
state.  Can  we  afford  to  Ignore  It?  I  think  not. 

BIBLIOGIUPHICAL    NOTE 

The  volume  of  literature  on  the  financing 
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Bowen.  Willian  G..  The  Economics  of  the 
Major  Private  Universities.  Berkeley:  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Higher  Education,  1968. 

Cartter,  Allan  M..  "The  Responsibility  of 
States  for  Private  Colleges  and  Universities", 
paper  prepared  for  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  Meeting,  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  August  28, 1967. 
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DR.  CLAUDE  McLEOD  OF  SAM 
HOUSTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
CALLS  FOR  A  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  OF  AT  LEAST 
100,000    ACRES    NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
Dr.  Claude  McLeod  of  Sam  Houston 
State  University  at  Huntsville.  Tex.,  au- 
thor of  the  monograph  "The  Big 
Thicket,  Its  History,  Location,  and  De- 
scription," has  written  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  chairman  of 
the  Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  a 
perceptive  and  compelling  letter  calling 
for  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  100,- 
000  acres. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Bible  held  an  ad- 
ditional hearing  on  S.  4,  my  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  biU.  Dr.  McLeod's  letter 
is  most  timely  in  light  of  this  hearing. 

Professor  McLeod  has  spent  years  con- 
ducting detailed  research  on  the  Thicket 
and  has  contributed  some  of  the  best 
scientific  literature  to  date  on  this  wil- 
derness area.  During  this  time,  Professor 
McLeod  has  withheld  judgment  upon 
the  desirability  of  a  100,000-acre  park, 
pending  completion  of  his  thorough  re- 
search on  the  Thicket.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Professor  Mc- 
Leod. after  carefuUy  weighing  the  alter- 
natives, has  endorsed  a  100,000-acre 
Big  Thicket  National  Park.  In  his  letter 
to  Senator  Bible,  Professor  McLeod  pre- 
sents perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  cer- 
tainly most  concise  scientific  statements 
in  support  of  a  100,000-acre  park  to 
date.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sam  Houston  State  Universitv. 

Huntsville.  Tex. 
Senator  Alan  Bible. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  By  way  of  Introduction.  I  am 
Claude  McLeod.  Associate  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy. Sam  Houston  State  University,  Hunts- 
ville, Texas.  My  training,  teaching,  and  re- 
search activities  have  been,  to  a  large  degree, 
in  the  field  of  plant  ecology.  For  the  past 
twenty  y-iars  my  research  efforts  have  been 
centered  In  eastern  Texas:  an  exception  being 
field  work  (University  of  California)  in  the 
Sierras  of  northern  California.  IncUidlng  a 
study  of  floral  variation  of  the  Truckee  River 
from  Tahoe  to  Pyramid  Lake. 

One  recent  publication  dealing  with  area 
vegetation  Is  entitled:  The  Big  Thicket.  Its 
History,  Location,  and  Description.  This  was 
published  by  the  University  Press  In  1967. 
Results  of  this  study  were  available  for  use 
Hy  the  National  Parks  study  team  In  which 
the  nine  "String  of  Pearls"  park  sites  were 
recommended.  I  was  also  a  member  of  this 
survey  group.  Senator  Yarborough  has.  from 
time  to  time,  requested  copies  of  this  pub- 
lication. 

A  more  recent  study  entitled  Ecology  of 
the  Big  Thicket  Forest  of  East  Texas,  Is  in 


uress  and  will  be  published  June  22.  1970 
by  the  Texas  Journal  of  Science.  These 
studies  were  made  to  determine  the  vegeta- 
tional  "make  up"  or  community  structure 
of  the  Thicket  forest  type  and  to  botani- 
cally  and  ecologically  delineate  this  forest 
type  from  contiguous  vegetatlonal  types.  The 
results  of  these  studies  have  been  of  some 
value  to  foresters,  conservationists,  ecolo- 
Bists  and  naturalists  who  are  seriously  In- 
terested in  defining  and  bounding  the  Big 
Thicket  forest.  ,    ^    „^,  ,    .. 

Senator  Bible,  I  did  not  attend  the  Thicket 
hearing  In  Beaumont  on  June  12,  as  I  felt 
the  program  agenda  was  accommodated.  And 
frankly  my  Judgment  has  only  recently  Jelled 
regarding  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
100  000  acre  ecological  area  over  the  1967 
park  proposal  of  the  nine  unit  35,000  acre 

plan-  ^-i. 

This   final   Judgment   is,   in   essence,   the 

reason  for  this  communication.  I  favor,  after 

prolonged    deliberation,    acquisition    of    the 

larger  area  for,  among  others,  the  following 

reasons: 

I.  Continuous  observation  of  this  forest 
area  for  over  twenty-five  years,  convinces  me 
that  present  management  practices.  Indis- 
criminate utilization,  and  sometimes  wan- 
ton destruction  of  the  hardwood  compo- 
nents of  this  mixed  forest  type  Is  irreparably 
altering  the  natural  ecology  of  the  Big 
Thicket  forest  type. 

(A)  Indiscriminate  girdling,  harvesting  and 
burning  (controlled)  is  designed  to  produce 
more  pine  timber  to  the  total  disregard  of 
perpetuating  the  associated  hardwood  species, 
which  with  their  associated  understory  spe- 
cies make  or  name  the  Big  Thicket  forest 

type. 

These  hardwood  control  practices  alter, 
permanently  In  many  cases,  the  original 
forest  composition.  Such  species  as  beech, 
magnolia,  and  certain  rare  hickories  will  not 
reestablish  themselves  once  the  dominant 
forest  community  structure  Is  radically 
changed  or  altered.  This  is  of  considerable 
significance  In  the  ecology  of  this  particular 
forest  type.  This  forest  management  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  that  followed  by  both  gov- 
ernment (national  and  state  forests)  and 
private  owners. 

(B)  This  hardwood  control  practice  will 
continue,  indeed.  It  Is  necessary,  for  land 
values,  taxes,  and  other  economic  considera- 
tions are  strong  Incentives  to  produce  more 
pines  per  slctb  Investment  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  far  less  valuable  hardwoods. 

n.  The  removal  of  hardwood  stands  from 
stream  bottomlands  to  create  water  basin 
area  impoundment  has  removed  permanently 
almost  one-half  million  acres  of  our  hard- 
wood resource  In  the  east  Texas  Thicket  area. 
It  Is  highly  desirable  that  some  of  the  few  re- 
maining bottomland  hardwood  stands  be  pre- 
served. 

III.  Inasmuch  as  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  100,000  acres  Included  In  the  proposed 
park  plan  Is  stream  bottom  floodplaln  forest, 
mostly  hardwoods,  the  upland  pine  produc- 
ing lands  are  le.ss  affected,  thus  the  timber 
economy  is  less  affected. 

IV.  Ecologically,  the  100,000  acres  proposed 
Is  far  more  tenable  than  the  35,000  acre  pro- 
posal. Certainly  a  greater  vegetatlonal  sta- 
bility Is  assured  as  well  as  a  greater  diversity 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  This  area.  If  brought 
to  park  fruition,  could  serve  as  an  Invaluable 
outdoor  laboratory  for  at  least  four  large  uni- 
versities located  In  the  general  area  of  the 
Thicket  forest.  Natural  areas  are  desperately 
needed  for  research  training  of  naturalists 
and  environmental  scientists,  both  so  needed 
In  preserving  our  natural  environment. 

Senator  Bible,  I  offer  the  foregoing  com- 
ments to  help  clarify  certain  points  relarin? 
to  the  ecology  of  the  Thicket  Forest  area.  If 
these  remarks  are  of  any  help  to  you  lu  any 
way.  I  am  pleased.  I  feel  that  speedy  acquisi- 
tion of  this  unusual  mesophytlc  forest  type 


should  be  of  first  priority  to  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  by  all  means  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
Sincerely, 

Claube  McLeod, 
Associate  Professor. 


THE  DEBATE  WITHIN  ISRAEL 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous factors  are  contributing  to  the 
present  impasse  in  reaching  the  negotiat- 
ing table  between  the  various  parties 
.0  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  There 
are  differing  points  of  view  within  the 
various  Arab  countries  as  to  how  best 
proceed.  And  there  is  similar  querying 
among  the  Palestinians.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  familiar  with  the  debate 
among  the  Arabs  and  Palestinians,  but 
we  not  too  often  hear  of  the  debate  with- 
in Israel. 

Lawrence  Mosher,  in  an  aritcle  written 
from  Jerusalem  and  published  in  the 
National  Observer  of  October  23,  1970, 
describes  many  of  the  differing  points  of 
view  within  Israel  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented that  young  country  by  the  recent 
peace  initiative  and  its  aftermath.  The 
article  also  presents  an  interesting  re- 
flection of  the  United  States  where  seem- 
ingly little  substantive  debate  is  occur- 
ring as  to  the  best  policy  to  follow  to 
contribute  to  a  meaningful  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

What  Is  Israel? 

(By  Lawrence  Mosher) 
Israel's  overriding  dilemma  continues  to 
be  Itself.  What  is  it?  Where  are  its  legitimate 
borders?  Viewed  from  here,  any  hopes  for  a 
permanent  peace  settlement  with  the  Arabs 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  these  questions. 
Amid  last  week's  flurry  of  diplomatic 
Jousting  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States,  some  observers  both  here  and  abroad 
thought  they  detected  a  movement  by  Israel 
to  rejoin — eventually — the  aborted  peace 
talks  In  New  York  City. 

Perhaps.  But  what  complicates  the  deci- 
sion here  to  edge  again  towards  a  negotiated 
settlement  under  United  Nations  auspices  Is 
the  country's  apparent  inability  to  decide 
whet  It  is. 

Is  Israel  to  be  Just  a  Jewish  state,  or  an 
I.sraell  state  for  both  Jews  and  Arabs?  And 
where  should  Israel's  boundaries  really  be? 
Along  the  Jordan  River?  Somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  Slnal  Peninsula?  Or  back  near 
the  pre-June  1967  frontiers? 

A  distant  dream 
Peace  will  be  more  than  a  distant  dream 
to  the  border  kibbutznik  here  and  the  Pales- 
tinian refugee  trapped  In  a  Gaza  Strip  camp 
when  this  government  can  make  up  Its  mind 
about  Itself.  Until  then  the  mechanics  of 
peace-making  may  continue  to  befuddle  and 
confuse  nearly  everyone.  And  last  week  was 
na  exception. 

Indeed,  the  contradictions  and  ambiguities 
originating  from  official  sources  here  suggest 
that  the  Israeli  government  is  far  from 
united  on  what  to  do  next.  But  'ust  as  evi- 
dent Is  the  relaxed  attitude  of  most  of  the 
government  over  the  entire  peace  Issue.  Feb. 
4.  the  end  of  the  second  90-day  cease-fire 
period.  Is  still  comfortably  distant. 

Mrs.  Golda  Melr,  Israel's  prime  minister 
and  now  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  rul- 
ing Labor  Party  coalition,  delayed  her  state- 


of-the-natlon  speech  a  week  in  hopes  that 
opinions  would  Jell.  But  no  luck.  So  last  week 
she  larded  her  address  with  what  her  spokes- 
man later  described  as  deliberate  ambigui- 
ties, cleared  it  with  her  cabinet  in  advance, 
and  then  delivered  it  to  a  somewhat  Indif- 
ferent parliament.  Her  message; 

The  time  was  still  not  ripe  to  end  Israel's 
"political  struggle"  against  the  "dangerous 
violations"  to  the  original  standstill  cease-fire 
perpetrated  by  Egypt  and  the  Russians. 

The  proper  "conditions'*  were  not  yet 
created  to  change  the  government's  decision 
suspending  the  peace  talks  under  United 
Nations  special  envoy  Dr.  Gunnar  V.  Jarring. 
I.";rael  would  continue  to  agitate  for  the 
right  "conditions"  with  the  only  country 
that  Is  liable  to  provide  them — the  United 
States. 

Vague  as  all  this  was.  Israel's  120-member 
Knesset  approved  Mrs.  Melr's  policy  speech 
by  a  vote  of  only  51  to  28.  Even  then,  the 
adoptive  resolution  merely  "took  note"  of  the 
government's  position  on  "the  political  and 
security  situation." 

What  are  the  "conditions"  sought  by 
Ii^rael?  The  prime  minister's  spokesman  said 
the  government  had  not  yet  decided  on  them. 
But  In  Washington  last  week  Israeli  foreign 
minister  Abba  Eban  was  more  forthright. 

At  an  opening  45-mlnute  diplomatic  skir- 
mish with  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  the  persuasive  Mr.  Eban  reportedly 
asked  for  the  Jackpot:  assurance  of  continu- 
ing supplies  of  arms  and  money  at  least 
through  fiscal  1972.  and  a  promise  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  refrain  from  fur- 
ther map  drawing  In  the  Middle  East 

Such  efforts  at  map  drawing  were  the  main 
elements  of  the  American  peace  initiative 
that  Mr.  Rogers  unveiled  almost  a  year  ago, 
and  which  the  Israelis  now  would  like  very 
much  to  ditch.  The  Rogers  plan,  as  It  came 
to  be  called,  suggested  that  Israel  should 
return  all  of  Slnal  to  Egypt,  and  seek  only 
"minor  border  adjustments"  in  withdrawing 
from  Jordan's  west  bank. 

There  also  were  two  other  propositions 
that  were  equally  unpopular  here.  One  called 
for  compensation  or  reintegration  on  an 
annual  quota  basis  of  Palestinian  refugees 
wishing  to  return  to  Israel.  The  other  pro- 
posed that  Jordan  share  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  what  is  now  unified  Jerusalem. 

The  purpose  of  the  Rogers  plan  was  not  to 
Impose  a  peace  solution  on  the  Israelis,  but 
to  overcome  deep  Egyptian  anxieties  In  order 
to  get  peace  talks  rolling.  Mr.  Rogers'  efforts 
were  based  on  the  November  1967  Security 
Coimcll  resolution  which  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Israel  have  publicly  accepted. 


the  ctnical  mood 

The  o.ily  snag  is  that  the  Israeli  political 
scene  here  has  changed  during  the  three 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion was  approved.  Today  any  Israeli  will  tell 
you  that  In  the  months  Immediately  after 
the  war  the  country  was  willing  to  give  up 
every  inch  of  conquered  territory  in  exchange 
for  genuine  peace  with  the  Arabs.  Now.  un- 
derstandably, the  mood  Is  more  cynical. 

In  general  terms  the  government  here  is 
now  unwilling  to  give  up  most  of  the  occu- 
pied lands.  Why?  Because  little  confidence 
is  now  placed  in  any  peace  treaty  that  may 
emerge  from  negotiations  particularly  the 
kind  of  Indirect  talks  now  envisaged  under 
Dr.  Jarring.  If  additional  Justification  was 
needed  for  this  stand,  the  government  now 
has  the  Egyptian  violations  of  last  August's 
standstill  ceaae-flre  agreement  to  cite.  And  It 
surely  does. 

Thus  the  Israeli  government,  despite  what 
it  says  officially,  has  moved  away  from  the 
November  1967  formula  for  peace.  It  wants 
more  land.  But  It  can't  agree  on  how  much. 

Israeli  sensitivity  on  this  point  these  dsys 
is  sharp.  And  for  obvious  reasons.  Diplomat- 
ically, the  government  still  must  hue  to  the 
formula.  Politically.  It  dare  net. 
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■  'hli  explains  the  recent  sharp  reaction 
he:  e  to  the  relatively  innocuous  speech  made 
Britain's  foreign  secretary  Sir  Alec  Doug- 
late  last  month  In  London.  Sir 
merely  reiterated  the  "minor  changes" 
approach  to  the  new  boundaries  foreseen 
the  resolution.  But  Israeli  officials 
sharply  criticized  Sir  Alec  for  his  "in- 
interpretation"  of  the  UJ^.  formiila. 
the  record,  the  Security  Council  reso- 
un  passed  unanimously  on  Nov.  22.  It 
s  for  the  "withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed 
es  from  territories  occupied  In  the  re- 
conflict"  and  the  "acknowledgement  of 
sovereignty,  territorial  integi'ity,  and 
poetical  independence  of  every  state  in  the 
and  their  right  to  live  in  peace  within 
and  recognized  boundaries  free  from 
or  acts  of  force." 
ust  how  far  Israel  wants  to  move  from 
Anglo-American  interpretation  of  the 
formula  Is  now  the  Issue  here.  The 
Gahal  bloc,  with  26  seats  in  the  Knesset, 
coi  tinues  to  push  for  retention  of  aU  the 
oc(  upled  territories. 

]  (uring  the  parliamentary  debate  on  Mrs. 
Me  ir's  speech  last  week  Gahal  party  leader 
Me  nahem  Begin  argued  that  Israel  would 
on  y  be  adding  80.000  Arabs  by  keeping 
ev«  rything.  He  Insisted  that  Israel  would 
coi  itlnue  to  remain  a  Jewish  state  because 
Je'  rs  woiild  stUl  form  66  per  cent  of  the  total 
ne  r  population.  But.  he  refrained  from  pre- 
dlcting  for  how  long. 

UNCERTAIN    FUTURE 

he  Arab  birth  rate — which  results  In  an 
Arib  population  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  a 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  rate  for 
( Western )  Jews.  Indeed,  the  rate 
Sephardlc  (Eastern)   Jews  also  is  higher. 
s  the  Western  Jews  who  run  Israel  to- 
face  an  uncertain  demographic  futtire 
regardless  of  how  much  occupied  ter- 
ritfcry  land  Arabs)  remain  under  Israeli  cen- 
tre 1. 

)n  the  opposite  side  of  the  issue  are  such 
pa:  liamentary  mavericks  as  Url  Avnery,  whose 
Ne  n  Force  party  has  only  two  seats  in  the 
Kqesset.  During  last  week's  debate  Mr.  Av- 

y.  sporting  a  tie  showing  the  International 
pe4ce  symbol,  ridiculed  Mr.  Begin's  insls- 
tei  :ce  that  "co-existence"  with  an  enlarged 
Ar  lb  population  inside  Israel  "was  not  just 
a  pipedi^am." 

luipped  Mr.  Avnery:  "Coexistence  just  like 
InjRhodesia.  I  suppose." 

(Irs.  Meir.  who  was  suffering  from  a  slight 
coi  d.  squelched  her  critics  with  one  of  her 
ty]  lical  oral  put-downs.  "I  don't  think  any- 
on  >  has  a  patent  for  obtaining  both  an  in- 
tei  ral  land  of  Israel  and  peace,"  she  said. 
"I  want  to  ask  the  opposition,  have  they  a 
pr  )gram  for  peace?  I  know  how  to  get  war." 

;;uriously,  it  is  Israeli  defense  minister 
M<  she  Dayan  who  has  been  Irritating  Mrs. 
M(  ir  most  these  days  on  the  question  of  war 
an  J  peace.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr. 
Df  yan  has  been  dropping  little  hints  of  new 
Israeli  flexibility. 

Let  us  face  the  truth,"  he  said.  "We  have 
to  plunge  into  some  very  cold  water  now 
be  :ause  we  are  not  interested  in  continuing 
th  i  war.  I  very  much  want  to  end  the  war, 
ar  a  this  can  only  be  done  through  talks." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Dayan  cooly  allowed 
th  It  he  had  been  "misinterpreted"  by  the 
ne  ivs  media.  In  the  meantime  newsmen  were 
gl'  en  to  know  that  Mrs.  Meir  was  burning 
ov  ;r  the  untimely  revelation  of  what  may  be 
th !  governments"  unavoidable  next  step. 

Ml  this  Is  either  a  very  foxy  move  de- 
sl|  ned  to  show  how  very  reasonable  the 
Is  aell  government  is  about  to  become,  or 
cc  uld  become  with  suitable  Inducements 
Ir  im  Uncle  Sam.  Or  It  Is  an  indication  of  a 
gc  vernment  struggling  with  a  very  painful 
dl  emma. 


Mr. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    the 


iiled  States  did  not  achieve  its  emi- 


nence in  the  world  by  sitting  on  its 
hands  and  doing  nothing.  Americans  are 
by  our  nature  activists.  As  activists  we 
have  often  been  distressed  in  our  recent 
history  when  we  have  been  forced  to 
suffer  passively  indignities  inflicted  up- 
on our  citizens  and  fightingmen  by  Com- 
munist countries. 

Because  we  feel  more  at  peace  with 
ourselves  by  reacting  forceftilly  and  posi- 
tively to  such  crises,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  take  note  of  the  daring  attempt  last 
weekend  to  rescue  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

Our  only  regret  at  that  action  should 
be  that  it  did  not  succeed  in  freeing  any 
prisoners.  Lacking  that  important  ele- 
ment of  achievement,  however,  the  ven- 
ture still  must  be  termed  a  striking  suc- 
cess. Word  of  it  is  boimd  to  penetrate 
the  curtain  of  secrecy  around  the  Nozth 
"Vietnamese  prison  camps.  Those  surviv- 
oi-s  of  our  1,500  military  men  who  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  will  in- 
evitably hear  about  the  rescue  attempt. 
They  will  be  encouraged  in  facing  their 
daily  tribulations  because  they  will  know 
they  have  not  been  forgotten.  They  will 
be  aware  that  their  country  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  obtain  their  release. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  resulting 
increase  in  morale  among  our  prison- 
ers could  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death,  by  giving  these  men  the 
will  and  stamina  to  continue  their  bat- 
tle for  survival  under  the  inhuman  con- 
ditions to  which  they  are  being  sub- 
jected. 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  are  those  who  wring 
their  hands  over  the  military's  bold  plan. 
Inevitably  these  will  be  the  same  proph- 
ets of  doom  who  condemn  virtually 
every  move  the  President  has  made  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war.  It  will  be  they 
who  found  immediate  fault  with  our 
strategy  of  last  spring  despite  its  ob- 
vious success.  It  will  be  the  same  ones 
who  seemingly  never  question  the  mo- 
tives or  the  actions  of  the  other  side,  but 
attempt  to  place  all  the  responsibilities 
for  the  Vietnam  problem  at  our  door- 
step. 

Their  answer  is  that  we  should  rely 
on  negotiations  to  free  our  prisoners.  I 
submit  that  they  should  speak  to  the 
wives  or  the  parents  of  our  prisoners. 
They  will  discover  quickly  enough  the 
reaction  by  these  loved  ones  to  negotia- 
tions that  lead  nowhere,  persuasion 
which  fails  to  move  our  opponents,  and 
hope  for  justice  in  a  situation  where  the 
captors  have  no  sense  of  justice. 

Negotiations  have  failed  to  pierce  the 
callousness  of  the  enemy.  Even  President 
Nixon's  latest  peace  offer,  which  included 
as  a  key  point  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war,  has  attracted  nothing  but  disdain 
and  more  vitriol.  It  is  well  and  good  to 
call  for  more  negotiations.  We  should 
continue  to  negotiate  in  every  way  we 
can.  But  we  should  not  be  deluded  by  the 
prospect  that  negotiation  will  release  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  near  future.  It 
has  been  notably  unsuccessful  to  date. 

LikeNiise  our  efforts  to  appeal  to  the 
humanitarian  instincts  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  availed  us  nothing,  be- 
cause the  enemy  apparently  has  no  hu- 
manitarian instincts. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that,  while  we 
should  continue  to  seek  release  of  the 


prisoners  through  all  possible  diplomatic 
means,  we  should  certainly  utilize  other 
bold  and  innovative  measures.  If  they  do 
not  succeed,  as  unfortunately  this  one 
did  not  succeed,  at  least  they  serve  no- 
tice to  the  world  and  to  our  prisoners  of 
war  that  we  are  making  evei-y  possible 
effort  in  their  behalf. 

Of  course  the  administration  expects 
nothing  but  verbal  abuse  from  Hanoi  and 
its  Communist  allies  for  this  abortive 
attempt.  It  is  disappointing  however  that 
tlie  action  reaps  the  same  sort  of  abuse 
from  some  Americans  also,  for  this  surely 
is  a  cause  which  all  Americans  can 
wholeheartedly  support. 

It  may  be  entirely  coincidental,  but  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  raid  was  announced 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
carried  a  transcription  from  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  bringing  Christmas 
greetings  to  America.  According  to  ABC. 
this  statement  was  monitored  from  an 
Hanoi  broadcast  and  the  serviceman's 
mother  in  Boston  identified  the  voice  as 
belonging  to  her  son. 

Tills  may  be,  as  I  said,  entirely  coinci- 
dental, but  it  may  also  be  an  indication 
that  our  daring  raid  and  our  constant 
outcry  for  humanitarian  treatment  are 
beginning  to  bring  results.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  my  reaction  would  be:  Let  us 
see  more  similar  efforts. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Nebraskans  are  very  active  in  the 
matter  of  attracting  public  attention  to 
the  injustice  of  the  POW  situation.  The 
State  observed  the  week  of  November 
9-15  as  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
Week,  an  event  which  drew  comments 
from  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Presidents  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   of   President   Nixon 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  note  that  Ne- 
braska has  set  the  week  of  November  9 
through  15  as  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  Wrir 
Week.  It  is  a  concern  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fully  shares. 

As  you  know,  I  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  enemy  consider  the  prisoner  problem  as  a 
humanitarian  issue  separate  from  our  dif- 
ferences on  the  war.  It  is  as  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  enemy's  total  disregard  for  hu- 
man dignity  aa  It  is  heartening  to  praise 
your  desire  to  shorten  the  anguish  and  end 
the  heartache  of  those  who  wait  the  return 
of  their  loved  ones. 

My  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  count- 
less civic-minded,  sensitive  fellow  citizens 
win  be  with  you  during  this  week  as  will 
our  hopes  that  the  goals  for  which  we  daily 
work  will  soon  be  realized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  remarks  were  read  at  the 
halftime  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Omaha  football  game  on  November  14. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Forgotten  Americans  Committee  of 
Omaha,  one  of  the  first  organized  com- 
munitywide  efforts  to  keep  the  problem 
of  American  POW's  before  the  public, 
marked  the  week  by  circulating  through 
400  Omaha  area  churches  an  appeal  for 
continued  efforts  in  behalf  of  POW's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  "bulletin,  entitled  "Let  Us  Not  Be 
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Forgotten,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  .        ^,     ^^  ■,-,  t- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletm 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Us  Not  Be  Forgotten 
The  "Forgotten  Heroes"  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  are  those  brave  men  who  are  living 
in  the  world  of  confinement  and  Isolation — 
our  American  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  If  your  husband  or  son  or  father  or 
brother  were  being  held  captive,  would  you 
write  to  your  elected  officials  and  to  Hanoi 
m  his  behalf?  Would  you  pray  dally  for  his 
release?  Of  course  you  would.  But  would 
you— Win  you?— do  It  for  the  husband,  son, 
father  or  brother  of  someone  else? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
gotten Americans  Committee,  I  might 
add,  has  been  a  very  effective  instrument 
for  focusing  public  attention  on  this  is- 
sue. The  committee  was  one  of  the  early 
communitywide  organizations  to  become 
active.  Earlier  this  year  it  staged  a  rally 
at  Omaha's  Rosenblatt  Stadium  featur- 
ing a  talk  by  Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher  of 
the  Pueblo.  It  has  conducted  many  other 
noteworthy  programs,  all  designed  to 
maintain  public  attention  to  this  problem 
in  the  hopes  that  enough  similar  efforts 
will  mobilize  world  opinion  to  the  point 
where  Hanoi's  obstinacy  will  be  eroded 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  wiU  be  amen- 
able to  a  humane  resolution  of  the  entire 
POW  situation. 

Meanwhile  the  Northwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  took  note  of  the  campaign 
by  including  in  its  November  bHlings  an 
appeal  for  mobilization  of  public  opinion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  appeal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do   You   Really    Care' 
Today  more  than  450  Americans  are  being 
held    prisoners    by    Communist    forces    In 
Southeast  Asia.  Do  you  really  care  what  hap- 
pens to  them? 

These  Americans  are  being  held  without 
proper  food,  medical  care  or  regard  for  esteb- 
llshed  conventions  for  war  prisoners 

The  Communists  refuse  to  identify  all 
those  held  prisoner  ...  or  those  known  dead. 
There  is  proof  of  cruel,  physical  and  psy- 
chological treatment  .  .  .  Americans  paraded 
through  the  streets  for  public  harassment 
and  abuse  .  .  .  prisoners  Isolated  for  extended 
periods. 

The  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention 
.  .  .  agreed  to  by  more  than  120  nations  in- 
cluding North  Vietnam  .  .  .  provides  for 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  during 
armed  conflict.  Convention  tenets  are  com- 
plied with  by  the  U.S.  and  its  aUies.  We  must 
demand  In  the  Jiame  of  humanity  that  Com- 
munist forces  also  comply. 

There  Is  evidence  that  Hanoi  and  its  allies 
win  respond  to  public  opinion  .  .  .  but  they 
cannot  hear  the  silent  majority. 

We  must  speak  out.  You  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing the  attached  card  to  the  President  of 
North  Vietnam.  You  can  show  your  concern 
for  these  prisoners  by  helping  them  now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  text 
of  the  attached  card,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  North  Vietnam,  reads: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  appeal  to  you  and 
to  your  government  and  to  your  aUles  to: 

Treat  all  prisoners  of  war  humanely  as 
specifled  In  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Release  an  official  list  of  all  prisoners  held; 
provide  information  about  those  known  to 


be  dead;  release  seriously  sick  and  wounded, 
and  allow  a  free  flow  of  mall. 

I  ask  your  help  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

Some  time  ago.  Mr.  President,  I 
challenged  the  Nebraska  Jaycees  to 
turn  their  boundless  capacity  for  com- 
munity action  to  this  problem  to 
help  bring  irresistible  pressiure  on  Hanoi. 
At  the  time  we  were  very  hopeful  that 
the  President's  proposal  to  free  all  pris- 
oners as  part  of  peace  negotiations  would 
draw  a  favorable  response  from  North 
Vietnam.  Despite  this  hope,  however,  I 
said  the  Nation  must  support  the  Presi- 
dent by  generating  such  a  climate  of 
moral  indignation  that  it  wUl  capture 
the  sympathy  of  the  world's  peoples. 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  are  now 
dedicating  virtually  their  full  time  to 
this  project.  But  we  need  more  help. 
Everyone  is  hoping  and  praying  for  an 
instant  solution  to  the  problem— some 
dramatic  action  such  as  last  weekend's 
raid  which  would  quickly  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Such  a  key  is  difficult  to  find,  and 
while  we  know  the  administration  will 
go  on  looking,  we  can  bolster  its  nego- 
tiations and  perhaps  tip  the  scales  in 
our  direction  by  maintaining  strong  pres- 
sure on  world  opinion  from  throughout 
the  Nation. 

This  is  a  job  for  each  and  everyone 
of  us.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
be  siu-e  to  advance  the  project  is  by 
applauding  and  endorsing — rather  than 
criticizing  and  second-guessing — bold 
and  innovative  actions  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  attempt  to  achieve  our 
goal. 


CAUSE  FOR  PAUSE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Gordon  Tucker  is  editor  of  the  SDE,  a 
monthly  btilletin  published  by  the  Ala- 
bama State  Department  of  Education. 
The  November  1970,  issue  contains  a 
timely  and  thought-provoking  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Tucker  which  I  believe 
deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
Senators  and  the  public  in  general.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
entitled  "Cause  for  Pause,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cause  for  Pause 


One  of  the  most  disrupting  and  debilitat- 
ing forces  in  all  the  world  is  a  sense  ot 
gtiilt — especially  a  false  sense  of  guilt — 
whether  individually  or  collectively  felt. 

We  must  rid  our  society  of  Its  "guilt." 

The  time.  In  fact,  has  long  since  passed 
when  we  as  a  p>eople  should  have  purged 
ourselves  of  a  guilt  complex  with  which  we 
should  have  never  been  burdened  in  the  first 
place. 

One  detects  what  appears  to  be  an  almost 
deliberately  Implanted  compunction.  Design 
has  been  permitted  to  play  upon  nalvet6 
until  America  has  come  to  feel  a  form  of 
mass  remorse — eager  to  assume  retribution, 
anxious  to  do  penitence. 

This  Is  a  powerful  instrument  of  manip- 
ulation so  long  as  there  are  those  people 
who  are  content  to  sit  draped  in  the  sack- 
cloth of  their  contrition  with  the  ashes  of 
their  self-esteem  piled  high  upon  their 
heads;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  our 
nation's  history  It  has  been  a  tool  which  has 
been  an  too  expertly  utilized  by  those  whoee 
most  distinguishing  feature  seems  to  be  a 


conspicuous  lack  of  guilt  In  any  form  over 
anjahlng. 

Ours  Is  a  society  which  has  less  cause  than 
perhaps  any  in  all  of  history  to  feel  an 
overburdened  sense  of  guilt  over  so-called 
sins  of  omission.  America  has  no  equal  in 
Its  concern  that  the  dignity  of  any  man  not 
be  oppressed.  If  ever  there  has  been  a  time 
or  place  where  a  people  has  more  willingly 
assumed  the  role  of  brother's  keeper.  It  es- 
capes the  ken  of  our  recall;  yet,  the  "guilt" 
complex  rides  on,  unchecked,  throughout  a 
dlsportlonate  segment  of  the  American  social 
structure. 

From  any  promontory  which  one  may  ob- 
jectively choose  to  view  it,  the  national  fabric 
lies  pockmarked  with  the  stains  of  this  same 
dismal  guilt — splattered  there  by  the  sym- 
pathetic minions  of  those  groups  which  are 
aead  set  upon  maneuvering  the  body  of  le- 
gitimate society  into  a  posture  of  an  unfav- 
orable verdict  against  Itself,  rather  than 
against  those  who  are  Indeed  derelict. 

For  whatever  reasons,  which  we  will  not 
attempt  to  analyze  In  this  limited  space, 
many  students  seem  especially  susceptible 
to  this  ^proach.  In  the  light  of  what  one 
would  hope  should  be  their  research  capa- 
bilities after  years  of  having  been  taught  the 
various  methods  of  sifting  out  the  truth — 
of  learning  to  think  for  themselves — their 
vulnerabUity  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  It 
is  as  If  they  have  deliberately  chosen  to  close 
their  eyes  to  escape  having  to  face  up  to  the 
obvious. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  despite 
her  Imperfections,  ours  has  been  a  nation 
which  has  been  generous  to  a  fault,  even 
with  those  who  have  demonstrated  In  no  un- 
certain terms  that  they  do  not  have  any  of 
her  best  Interests  at  heart — to  say  nothing  of 
her  domestic  tranquallty.  What  indeed  then 
DO  those  who  pose  as  her  apologists  have  to 
feel  guilty  about? 

Is  It  a  guilt  which  takes  root  In  our  na- 
tional tolerance  of  aU  creeds  and  religions 
to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  shaU  pass  no 
statute  abridging  their  free  and  conscienti- 
ous exercise — or  in  our  over-tolerance  of  dis- 
sent, even  that  which  disrupts. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  guilt  which  is  trace- 
able to  our  deep-seated  belief  in  the  policy 
of  aiding,  assisting  and  permitting  other 
nations  the  pursuit  of  national  self-deter- 
mination even  though  this  carries  the  dis- 
tinct posslbnity  of  the  formation  of  govern- 
ments which  would  re-mold  their  peoples 
along  lines  totally  alien  to  that  of  our  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  could  it  be  a  guilt 
which  derives  of  our  foreign  aid  activities — 
not  in  receiving,  but  In  expenditures  total- 
ling $144  binion  since  WWII  despite  our 
continuously  mounting  public  debt? 

Could  It  be  a  guUt  which  is  attributable 
to  the  American  penchant  for  inventiveness, 
enterprise,  industry  and  productive  capa- 
bility— In  turn,  providing  more  consumer 
Items  than  any  other  nation  on  this  planet — 
and  all  to  the  accompanying  tune  of  a  tril- 
lion dollar  economy? 

Tlien.  of  course,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  it  is  a  guilt  which  finds  Its  genesis  In 
the  greatest  opportimlty  for  study.  self-Im- 
provement and  professional  development,  for 
the  properly  motivated,  of  any  ever  afforded 
man.  thus  translating  Into  the  most  fan- 
tastic realization  of  personal  ambition  and 
Individual  aspiration  that  any  society  has 
ever  witnessed— where  even  the  poverty- 
strickened  are  "rich"  in  comparison  to  their 
counterparts  In  other  systems. 

Do  any  of  these  things  furnish  the  answer 
as  to  the  why  of  American  guilt?  Well,  cer- 
tainly not! 

We  must  look  elsewhere — to  causes  other 
than  those  which  come  as  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  very  system  at  which  this  gidlt  would 
strike. 

We  must  look  beyond — possibly  to  the  lack 
cf  Identification  of  the  above  characterLstlcs 
(and  others)  with  real  national  meaning  and 
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pi  rpose;  a  lack  of  Ideutiflcation  which  even 
In  the  most  charitable  spirit  can  be  described 
but  a  gigantic  taking-for-granted  of  all 
th  it   which   is  dubbed  both   American   and 

gOKl. 

I'eople  of  all  ages  need  to  be  awakened  to 
excellence  that  our  nation's  men  of  good 
are  attempting  to  hold  up  to  the  world, 
has  the  value  of  human  life  and 
bilman  dignity  commanded  a  greater  respect 
th|ui  that  which  is  accorded  these  things  in 
ica  today.  Probably  the  right  of  equal 
>  to  opportunity  and  the  pursuit  of 
ha([)plness  has  never  been  more  firmly  estab- 
ed  or  fairly  distributed  among  a  folk,  de- 
te  howls  to  the  contrary.  For  years  now 
codes  have  been  as  lax  as  they  safely 
be  without  leaving  us  at  the  mercy  of 
irresponsible  and  thoee  who  tend  to  an- 
Any  further  relaxation — i.e.,  "free- 
n  birt  bring  on  more  disruption 
that  which  we  have  already  experienced. 
n  short,  ours — the  American  way — has 
a.  the  only  practical  means  whereby  there 
I  jht  be  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
p  xjrtunity  to  seek  and  gain  fortune — that 
free  men  enjoying  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tu  le  to  rise  to  their  level  of  affluence,  sub- 
t  only  to  the  extent  of  their  motivation 
hln  the  bounds  of  their  innate  capabili- 
1.   Those  alternatives  to  the  contrary  In- 

but  a  RE-distrlbutlon  of  poverty. 
i  nations  can  be  Judged  in  such  anthro- 
pokaorphic  fashion,  then  otirs,  on  balance,  Is 
;ood  country — just  as  there  are  good  per- 
saved  more  than  once  by  grace  through 
faith  despite  faer  mistakes. 

n  this  light   we  have   no  reason  to  feel 
gu  ;lty. 

Educators   cannot   re-emphasize  this  fact 
en  )ugh  to  our  young  people. 
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FUNDS  FOR  FOOD  STAMPS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
be  rs  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  soon  be  meeting  in  conference  with 
th;  House  on  the  fiscal  1971  Agriculture 
ai.  propriations  bill. 

Dne  particularly  vital  portion  of  this 
lej  islation  deals  with  the  food  stamp 
pi  }gram,  which  has  brought  needed  and 
CO  nstructive  relief  from  overwhelming 
he  usehold  expenses  to  many  millions  of 
Ai  lericans. 

Earlier  this  year  I  joined  with  the  dis- 
tiijguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
McGovxRN)  and  other  Senators  in 
securing  Senate  approval  for  an  increase 
S500  million  in  funds  for  this  popular 
d  successful  program. 
This  year,  many  events  have  combined 
make  the  original  request  for  funds 
in|ulBcient  to  our  needs.  Unemployment 
risen  and  has  remained  at  a  rate 
higher  than  was  anticipated.  The  eligi- 
of  strikers  to  participate  in  the 
prpgram  has  diminished  correspondingly 
resources  available  to  other  needy  re- 
cipients. And  a  more  active  outreach  has 
ded  many  thousands  of  eligible  pov- 
y-level  persons  to  the  program.  At  the 
?sent  time,  a  conservative  estimate 
places  the  cost  of  the  program  for  fiscal 
1971atS1.65bilUon. 
\nd  it  is  possible  that  the  full  $1.75 
ion  approved  by  the  Senate  may  yet 
required.  As  an  indication  of  the  vast 
rease  in  program  participants  and  ex- 
pehditures  in  the  la.st  year,  I  ask  unani- 
m-  )us  consent  that  a  recent  news  release 
f r(  m  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
pr  nted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
^r.  President,  I  urge  the  confer'>es  to 


yeir 


stand  firm  for  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  bill,  and  I  offer  them  the  strongest 
possible  support  in  their  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

USDA       Family      Food      Pbocrams       Aided 
11,700,000  Needy  P>ersons  in  Septembeb 

U.S.    DtPARTMTNT    of    ACEICOLTtmE, 

Wa-fhington,  D.C.,  November  4,  1970. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
E.  Lyng  today  reported  that  an  estimated 
1 1 .700,000  needy  persons  took  part  In  Septem- 
ber in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
family  food-assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Lyng  said  September  participation  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  climbed  to  an  esti- 
mated 8,200.000  people,  a  record  for  the  pro- 
gram. Participation  in  September  a  year  ago 
was  3.343,806  persons.  In  December  1969, 
when  improvements  were  announced  permit- 
ting low-Income  families  to  pay  less  and  get 
more  food  stamps,  participation  was 
3. 600 .000. 

Payments  of  "bonus  coupons"  to  partici- 
pating families  also  climbed  during  Septem- 
ber to  an  estimated  total  of  $116.2  miUlon.  A 
year  earlier,  the  value  of  bonus  coupons  is- 
sued was  322.2  million. 

Participation  in  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  in  which  foods  are  distributed 
directly  to  families  was  estimated  at  3.5  mil- 
lion in  September. 

Families  taking  part  in  USDA's  Food  Stamp 
Program  pay  in  about  what  they  would 
usually  spend  for  food.  They  receive  addi- 
tional free  or  "bonus"  food  coupons  to  bring 
their  total  food  buying  power  to  the  level 
of  USDA's  "economy  diet." 

USDA  food  programs  are  administered  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  trouble- 
some questions  presented  to  Congress  this 
year  is  whether  the  Government  should 
continue  financing  of  the  supersonic 
transport  program.  The  difficulty  arises 
because  there  are  many  good  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Having  sifted 
through  the  various  arguments  on  both 
sides  and  weighing  the  relative  merit  of 
each,  I  have  concluded  that  the  $290  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  SST  program  for 
fiscal  year  1971  could  be  better  spent 
elsewhere.  I  believe  that  given  our  tight 
budgetary  situation  and  the  many  press- 
ing domestic  needs  calling  for  Federal 
funding  that  we  should  not  commit  al- 
most a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  to  a  pro- 
gram which  may  or  may  not  tuin  out  to 
be  a  success.  Many  hard  questions 
should  be  answered,  both  in  the  area  of 
economic  soundness  and  environmental 
desirability  before  allowing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  financial  support 
for  this  project. 

The  October  4  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star 
contained  an  excellent  article  on  the 
SST  entitled,  "The  SST— Necessity  or 
Lethal  Luxury?"  The  conclusion  reached 
in  that  article  was: 

What  the  SST  adds  up  to  is  a  large  ques- 
tion mark,  a  gamble  with  public  funds  and 
the  environment  that  comes  at  a  time  of 
crisis  In  both  areas.  'We  should  improve 
the  odds  for  survival  by  pulling  out  of  the 
SST  race  until  the  facts — not  the  supposi- 
tions— are  in. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Reoosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  SST — NECESsrrT  or  Lethal  Luxury? 

An  American  supersonic  transport  exists 
today  only  as  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Boeing  Company  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  blllion-doUar  baby,  con- 
ceived in  1959,  is  not  expected  until  'mid- 
1973  when— if  all  goes  according  to  sched- 
ule—twin SST's  will  take  to  the  air  for  five 
years  of  flight  testing.  StlU  assuming  that 
the  plane  lives  up  to  expectations,  the  public 
will  fasten  its  seatbelt  for  the  first  com- 
mercial ride  In  1978. 

Prom  the  outset,  there  were  those  who 
viewed  the  project  as  something  less  than 
a  blessed  event.  As  the  prolonged  gestation 
period  passed,  the  opposition  grew  in  vol- 
ume. Last  spring,  the  army  of  critics  came 
astonishingly  close  to  major  victory  when 
the  House  passed  the  1971  SST  appropria- 
tion  by  the  slimmest  of  margins. 

Now  the  Senate  is  nearing  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  put  up  $290  million  to 
continue  the  project.  The  anti-SST  forces, 
encouraged  by  their  near-success  in  the 
House,  have  redoubled  their  efforts.  And  this 
assault  has  produced  a  massive  counterat- 
tack by  the  supersonic  boosters  to  convince 
the  Senate,  the  press  and  the  public  that 
the  SST  is  not  destined  to  be  the  ecologi- 
cal and  economic  delinquent  pictured  by 
the  critics. 

By  now,  all  the  criticisms  and  all  the  re- 
buttals have  been  stated  and  restated  so 
often  that  they  have,  on  both  sides,  taken  on 
the  sound  of  a  recitation  by  rote.  The  emo- 
tional pitch  may  change,  new  authorities 
may  be  cited  in  accusation  or  defense.  But 
the  essential  argument  remains  the  same. 

To  the  critics,  the  SST  is  a  flying  white 
elephant,  destined  to  pollute  a  relatively 
unsullied  part  of  the  earth's  environment 
with  possibly  disastrous  results.  The  roar  of 
the  engines  on  takeoff  and  the  sonic  boom 
In  flight  will  further  degrade  the  quality  of 
human  life.  The  taxpayer  is  asked  to  buy 
this  expensive,  dangerous  and  annoying  toy 
In  order  that  the  Jet-setters  can  save  a  few 
hours  of  flying  time. 

To  the  boosters,  SST  spells  progress.  It 
will,  they  claim,  make  less  noise  than  pres- 
ent jets  on  approach  and  after  takeoff.  The 
plane  will  be  restricted  to  subsonic  flight 
while  it  is  over  land  and  the  sonic  boom 
will  pose  no  problem  over  water.  And  in- 
stead of  an  economic  burden,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  Is  an  economic  necessity. 
With  it,  the  United  States  can  maintain  its 
dominant  position  In  the  civil  aircraft  mar- 
ket— and  turn  a  nice  profit  In  the  process. 
Without  it,  the  domestic  aircraft  industry 
win  disintegrate,  the  balance  of  trade  will 
tip  adversely  and  the  overall  economy  of 
the  country  will  suffer. 

In  trying  to  reach  a  judgment  In  this  shrlU 
and  confusing  debate.  It  may  be  wisest  to 
refrain  from  trying  to  read  the  clouded 
crystal  ball,  and  to  look  instead  to  the  past. 
Since  the  industrial  revolution,  man  has 
equated  progress  with  advance,  measuring 
his  civilization  according  to  its  ability  to 
protect  Itself  against  Its  enemies  and  to  pro- 
vide comfort,  convenience  and  material  se- 
curity to  Its  members.  By  this  criterion,  the 
advent  of  supersonic  travel  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  desirable  and  Inevitable. 

But  today,  man  has  been  made  joltlngly 
aware  that  technology  can  demand  a  terrible 
price.  We  now  know  that  progress  has  poi- 
soned the  air,  the  earth  and  the  water  to  a 
degree  that  threatens  the  future  of  all  life. 
We  are  beginning  a  difficult  and  costly  effort 
■to  halt  the  degradation  of  the  planet  and  to 
put  technology  to  work  producing  antidotes 
for  the  poisons  It  has  created. 
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Now  comes  the  proposal  to  take  yet  another 
giant  technological  step,  putting  man's 
machines  Into  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
atmosphere.  No  one  can  be  certain  of  the  re- 
sult A  recent  study,  prepared  for  the  Trans- 
portation Department  by  a  panel  of  environ- 
mental experts,  suggests  that  the  disaster 
foreseen  by  some  Is  wildly  exaggerated,  that 
the  effect,  whether  for  good  or  111,  will  be  neg- 
ligible. 

Before  too  much  solace  is  drawn  from 
that  educated  guess,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  estimate  was  based  on  a  fleet  of  500  air- 
craft. If,  as  the  proponents  contend,  the 
SST  Is  the  long-range  carrier  of  the  future, 
there  will  be  thousands,  not  hundreds,  of  air- 
craft pumping  the  a.ssorted  byproducts  of  jet 
propulsion  into  a  part  of  the  atmosphere 
where  they  will  remain  for  some  18  months. 
The  Inevitable  accumulation  of  water  vapor 
and  pollutants  In  the  upper  atmosphere 
might  produce  negligible  results  over  the 
next  decade  or  tv^•o.  But  our  concern  cannot 
be  so  short-sighted.  By  the  time  we  know 
whether  ultraviolet  levels  are  changing  and 
whether  the  earth's  weather  patterns  are 
being  altered,  we  may  be  in  a  trap  similar  to 
that  created  by  the  automobile.  We  may 
know  that  terrible  harm  Is  being  done,  but 
it  may  be  technically  and  economically  im- 
possible to  stop  it  quickly. 

The  economic  argument  is  equally  riddled 
with  uncertainty.  The  proponents  argue  that 
the  government  participation  In  the  ven- 
ture—now estimated  at  $1.3  billion— is  not  a 
subsidy  but  an  investment.  Uncle  Sam,  they 
say,  stands  to  turn  a  nice  profit.  And  they  in- 
sist that  the  joint  British-French  SST  entry, 
the  Concorde,  cannot  be  allowed  to  capture 
the  market  by  default  without  drastic  con- 
sequences for  the  entire  United  States  econ- 
omy. 

The  bright  economic  projection  Is  based  on 
two  suppositions:  That  $1.3  billion  will  be 
the  extent  of  the  government's  Investment, 
and  that  the  world's  airlines  will  buy  at  least 
300  SSTs  now  calculated  to  carry  a  price  tag 
of  $52  million  apiece.  The  reverse  argument 
that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  stay 
out  of  the  SST  business  rests  on  the  twin  pre- 
suppositions that  the  Concorde  will  be  a  big 
hit  with  the  public  whea  It  goes  into  service 
in  1973,  but  that  most  airlines  will  be  wlUing 
to  wait  five  more  years  for  the  bigger  and 
faster  U.S.  entry. 

If  recent  economic  history  holds  any  les- 
son for  the  future  It  Is  that  estimates  of 
projected  costs  are  contracts  written  on 
water.  When  th»  program  was  conceived  In 
1959,  President  Kennedy  pledged  that  the 
government's  participation  would  not  exceed 
$750,000.'  That  has  almost  doubled  and  may 
well  double  again.  On  top  of  that.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  private  Investors  will 
be  unwilling  to  advance  the  capital  necessary 
for  production.  The  government,  in  order  to 
protect  its  initial  investment,  would  then 
have  to  dig  down  again,  pushing  the  cost  to 
$5  billion  or  more. 

If,  however,  the  Concorde  Is  a  success,  the 
airlines  may  be  unable  to  wait  for  the  Amer- 
icans to  produce.  And  when  the  Boeing  prod- 
uct Is  offered.  It  will  be  In  competition  with 
a  second  generation  Concorde,  not  the  rela- 
tively smaller  and  slower  version  already  In 
the  air. 

The  economic  and  environmental  uncer- 
tainties come  together  In  the  question  of 
overland  flights.  To  restrict  supersonic  flight 
to  over-water  routes  is  to  restrict  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  SST.  If  the  economic 
going  gets  rough  for  the  airlines — as  rough, 
say,  as  It  Is  today — the  pressure  to  permit 
overland  flights  will  be  overwhelming.  And 
however  sincere  the  intentions  of  those  who 
say  that  sonic  boom  will  never  be  permitted 
over  populated  areas,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  decision-makers  of  tomorrow  will 


be  guided  by  the  same  concern  for  those  who 
live  beneath  the  air  routes. 

What  the  SST  adds  up  to  Is  a  large  ques- 
tion mark,  a  gamble  with  public  funds  and 
the  environment  that  comes  at  time  of  crisis 
m  both  areas.  We  should  improve  the  odds 
for  survival  by  pulling  out  of  the  SST  race 
until  the  facts— not  the  suppositions— are 
in.  We  should  gamble  not  on  a  questionable 
Investment,  but  on  the  ability  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  prestige  to  withstand  the  im- 
pact of  losing  one  part  of  one  Industry's 
market  If  the  Concorde  lives  up  to  its  spon- 
sors' expectations. 

The   SST   program   should   be   shelved. 


>  Should  read  $750,000,000. 


ARE  OUR  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
ENDANGERED? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
months  this  fall,  Mr.  William  F.  Woo,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  traveled  over  the  United  States, 
conducting  scores  of  interviews  and  com- 
piling extensive  research,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  whether,  in  1970,  our  civil 
liberties  are  being  endangered  by  repres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Woo's  findings  were  published  in 
his  newspaper  last  week  in  a  seven-part 
series  that  concluded  Sunday.  He  is  an 
excellent  reporter  and  an  excellent 
writer,  and  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions into  this  complex,  somewhat  amor- 
phous, but  extremely  vital  subject  are 
important  reading  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Woo's  series  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Repression  Endangering  Civil 
Liberties? 

(The  Post-Dispatch  has  completed  a  two- 
month  survey  of  the  status  of  civil  liberties. 
Along  with  scores  of  Interviews  conducted 
throughout  the  country,  the  survey  included 
an    examination    of    legislation    and    court 

C&S6S  ) 

(By  William  F.  Woo) 

In  the  United  States  in  the  year  1970,  six 
years  before  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  and  14  years  before  1984: 

The  President's  automobile  v/sls  stoned  by 
young  protesters. 

White  radicals,  who  called  themselves  the 
Weatherman,  were  urging  the  destruction  of 
the  Government;  black  radicals,  calling 
themselves  Black  Panthers,  were  saying 
"death  to  the  police." 

Bombs  were  going  off,  both  through  in- 
tent and  blunder,  with  alarming  frequency 
and  people  ■*'ere  being  killed. 

A  judge  was  kidnaped  from  his  courtroom 
by  a  band  of  self-proclaimed  revolutionaries 
and  murdered. 

The  urban  guerrilla  emerged  as  the  ro- 
mantic idol  of  the  moment  for  the  more 
severely  disaffected  and  he  was  variously 
identified  or  confused  with  the  Palestinian 
commando,  the  Tupemaro  of  Uruguay  and 
the  Quebec  separatist. 

In  the  same  year  that  these  things  were 
occurring: 

The  Presdent  entertained  at  the  White 
Mouse  representatives  of  the  Hard  Hats,  who 
in  several  cities  had  beaten  students  and 
other  youths. 

The  Vice  President  was  calling  for  the 
"separation"  from  society  of  dissenters  and 
suggested  that  they  be  sent  somewhere  for 
"remedial  education." 

Congress  passed  a  package  of  crime  bills 
that  contained  such  drastic  provisions  that 


civil    libertarians    throughout    the    country 
were  greatly  concerned. 

One  thousand  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  were  assigned  to  Inves- 
tigate campus  violence. 

In  Ohio,  a  grand  jury  absolved  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  any  wrongdoing  in  its  killing 
of  four  students  and  indicted  25  students 
and  alleged  agitators. 

The  Army  was  revealed  to  be  operating  a 
data  bank  containing  the  names  of  persons 
In  political  opposition  to  the  Government. 
A  stranger  to  America,  equipped  only  with 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  might  well  have 
wondered  what  was  happening  In  the  most 
prosperous  and  powerful  republic  on  eurth. 
Had  he  been  a  visitor  to  the  Senate  specta- 
tors' galley  on  June  1.  he  would  have  heard 
what  many  would  agree  was  a  plausible  ex- 
planation. On  that  day,  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  (Rep.),  Maine,  took  the  floor 
to  speak  on  a  "clear  and  present  ^danger" 
that  confronted  "the  American  democracy." 
The  date  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
her  celebrated  speech  against  McCarthylsm. 
"Extremism  bent  upon  polarization  of  our 
people, "  she  said,  "is  increasingly  forcing 
upon  the  American  people  the  narrow  choice 
between  anarchy  and  repression. 

"And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  with  the  reluctance  and 
misgiving,  will  choose  repression." 

The  point,  as  was  clear  from  her  full  re- 
marks, was  that  this  harsh  decision  was  not 
yet  upon  the  people,  that  other,  more  civil 
options  still  existed  through  which  the  po- 
larization that  divided  the  country  mlgiit 
still  be  overcome.  To  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  population,  however,  the  Senator's 
words  may  have  come  too  late.  A  growing 
number  of  persons  believe  that  repression 
is  now  a  fact  of  American  life  and  that  the 
narrow  choice  between  anarchy  and  a  wide- 
spread suppression  of  civil  liberties  already 
has  been  made. 

The  most  persistent  complaints  about  re- 
pression come  from  the  young,  the  black 
and  the  over-30  whites  who  consider  them- 
selves somewhere  to  the  distant  left  of  the 
Silent  Majority.  A  remark  made  to  a  reporter 
by  Miss  Margery  Rosenthal,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  against  Repressive 
Legislation,  Is  somewhat  typical  of  this  point 
of  view. 

"What  is  going  on  now  is  unique,"  she  said. 
"The  war  Is  Increasingly  unpopular.  There 
Is  less  and  less  money  to  cool  our  social 
problems  and  the  cities  are  In  a  very  bad 
way.  The  only  way  the  Administration  can 
deal  with  these  things  Is  by  repression." 

More  bluntly,  Charles  Garry,  the  San 
Franclsco-based  attorney  for  the  Black 
Panthers,  says,  "The  BUI  of  Rights  is  in- 
operative  for   60.000,000  Americans." 

Conservatives  are  likely  to  think  of  re- 
pression In  one  of  two  ways.  Some  see  it  as 
a  drastic  but  necessary  antidote  to  violence 
and  terrorism. 

"I  think  85  per  cent  of  our  membership 
would  prefer  a  police  state  to  what's  going 
on  now,"  a  Washington  official  of  a  national 
patriotic  organization  says.  "We  just  can't 
have  a  breakdown  of  our  society — bombings 
and  burnings  of  our  cities." 

Others,  however,  fear  that  repression  may 
be  the  tragic  price  of  urban  and  campus  dis- 
order. 

"Repression,"  says  Representative  Richard 
Ichord  (Dem.),  Missouri,  "Is  the  greatest 
danger  from  revolutionary  groups  operating 
in  this  country.  The  great  threat  is  that  these 
people  will  cause  law-abiding  citizens  to  lose 
their  liberty.  This  already  has  begun  to  come 
about." 

From  the  Post-Dispatch  Investigation  of 
civil  liberties  two  general  conclusions,  both 
paradoxes,  emerge: 

First,  despite  loud  and  frequent  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  It  cannot  be  demonstrated 
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thfJt  Americans  now  are  living  In  a  repressive 
soc  ety  ruled  by  a  repressive  government.  Tet, 
for  ns  of  repression  exist,  follow  a  number  of 
wel  -defined  patterns  and  seem  to  be  toler- 
ate 1  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  people.  Sta- 
tist cal  evidence  from  numerous  polls  can 
eas  ly  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  last 
sta  ement.  (For  example,  a  CBS  survey  found 
•  76  percent  of  the  public  would  not  permit 
org  inized  protest  against  Government  pol- 
icy ) 
S  jcond. 
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since  the  Korean  War.  civil  liber- 
have  been  expanded  to  a  breadth  that  is 
lout  precedent  in  American  history.  Su- 
Court    rulings,     for     example,    have 
broadened  the  rights  of  the  accused 
ve  legal  counsel  and  have  placed  tighter 
s  on  police  procediu-es  In  the  area  of 
ch  and  surveillance.  A  series  of  court  rul- 
on  the  issue  of  pornography  have  left  the 
sufficiently  broad  so  that  virtually  any- 
g  may  be  published  if  it  possesses  some 
al  value."  By  court  and  by  Congress,  the 
's  right  to  schooling,  the  vote,  housing 
public  accommodation  has  been  upheld. 
t,    the    Congress    passed    within    recent 
legislation   that   both  conservatives 
liberals    believe   demonstrate   a   serious 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  that  as 
ult  face  grave  constitutional  difficulties, 
persons  at  either  end  of  the  political 
social  spectrums,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in 
seems  scarcely  relevant.  A  San  Francisco 
leader  finishes  an  interview  by  saying 
appropriate  for  youthful  protesters  to 
leaten  for  their  words.  An  article  in  a  re- 
issue of  the  Black  Panther  newspaper 
"The  only  thing  that  will  register 
he  mind  of  a  pig  is  a  12-guage  protest — 
right  Ijetween  the  eyes."  Most  persons 
however,  that  the  effects  of  polarlza- 
on  civil  liberties  can  best  be  measured 
at  the  extremities  but  within  the  vast 

reaches  of  the  .American  people. 

the  CBS  poll  and  other  surveys  disclose, 

many  Americans   appear   willing  to 

a  retrenchment  on  civil  liberties  if 

steps  will  reduce  crime  and  violerce. 

long  ago.  the  office  of  Senator  Tho.  las 

]  lagleton   (Dem.),  Missouri,  responded  to 

than  200  persons  who  had  written  in 

of   stiff   law   and   order   legislation, 

her  the  Senator  nor  anyone  on  his  staff 

remember  receiving  any  letters  urging 

Congress,  in  the  interests  of  preserving 

liberties,  take  a  softer  line  on  criminal 
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s  Representative  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher 
New  Jersey.  "If  someone  were  to  in- 
roduce  In  the  name  of  law  and  order  a  bill 
req  ilring  the  execution   of  every  flrst-born 
chi!  d,  it  would  pass  overwhelmingly." 

riolence  is  intolerable  to  the  community 
says  Harry  S.  Ashmore.  the  Pulitzer 
winning  editor  and  now  a  senior  fellow 
he  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Inslltutions  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  "There- 
,  the  community  will  support  repression 
restrictions," 
THERE  are  erosions  of  civil  liberties, 
rfrobably  is  safe  to  say  that  most  Amer- 
icans do  not  regard  them,  taken  individually, 
irect  assaults  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Vhen  you  look  at  the  Bill  of  Rights." 
Clark,  the  former  Attorney  General, 
recently,  "you  find  that  it  is  taught  as 
tie  piece  of  antiquity.  People  form  their 
ideas  not  from  a  study  of  the  Bill  of 
ts  b'lt  through  a  gut  reaction  to  a  series 
nrelated  experiences  in  their  own  lives. 
Yoilr  idea  of  free  speech,  for  example,  is  not 
usu  Illy  formulated  by  objective  study." 
Wlhat  frequently  Is  overlooked  by  those  who 
ve  that  massive  repression  is  or  is  about 
a  condition  of  American  life  is  that 
liberties  have  been  suppressed  through- 
the  nation's  history.  As  Gerald  Gunther, 
of  law  at  Stanford  University, 
ts  out.  the  first  significant  free  speech 
did  not  even  reach  the  Supreme  Court 
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until  after  World  War  I.  And  that  case,  Jn 
which  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  articu- 
lated his  famous  "clear  and  present  danger" 
test,  was  decided  against  the  defendant,  who 
had  distributed  leaflets  urging  resistance  to 
the  draft. 

In  even  the  most  cursory  review  of  Amer- 
ican history,  periods  of  sanctioned  repression 
are  evident. 

Under  the  sedition  laws  of  1798,  Republi- 
can editors  who  criticized  President  John 
Adams  were  Jailed.  (Federalist  editors  who 
criticized  Vice  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  not.)  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  Civil 
War.  suspended  habeas  corpus.  The  Espion- 
age Act  of  1917  made  it  a  crime  to  "utter, 
print,  write  or  publish  any  disloyal,  profane, 
scurrilous  or  abusive  language"  about  the 
armed  forces  or  its  uniforms,  and  persons 
went  to  prison  for  suggesting  that  woolen 
socks  knitted  by  volunteers  might  not  reach 
the  troops.  After  the  war.  Attorney  General 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer  ordered  mass  arrests  of 
labor  and  political  agitators;  in  one  sweep. 
2700  persons  in  33  cities  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody. The  accusations  and  blacklists  of  the 
McCarthy  era  remain  a  fresh  and  terrible 
memory  for  many  Americans. 

The  fact,  however,  that  repression  is  not 
a  novel  experience  in  American  history  pro- 
vides little  comfort  to  those  who  worry  about 
violations  of  civil  liberties.  They  point  to  a 
wide  range  of  examples : 

Passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  that 
permits  police  to  enter  a  home  without  first 
knocking,  that  permit  Judges  to  detain  in 
Jail  without  trial  persons  who  are  "substan- 
tially guilty"  of  a  crime. 

The  increased  use  by  law  authorities  of 
"spies"  in  schools  and  political  groups.  Some 
of  these  agents  have  admitted  fomenting  il- 
legal actions. 

The  claim  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
court  orders  are  not  needed  for  electronic 
surveillance  in  cases  involving  "national 
security."  Wire  taps  against  radicals  have 
been  defended  on  the  ground  of  national 
security. 

The  widespread  use  of  subpenas  against 
reporters'  notes,  news  photographs  and  un- 
used television  film  footage;  the  use  by  Cali- 
fornia of  a  criminal  statute  to  punish  an 
underground  newspaper  for  publishing  un- 
authorized information. 

Inspection  by  federal  authorities  of  in- 
coming foreign  mail. 

The  common  use  of  breach  of  peace  sta- 
tutes against  hippies  and  political  protesters. 

The  refusal  by  grand  Juries  to  take  action 
against  law  officers  or  national  guardsmen 
who  shot  to  death  students  at  Jackson  State 
College  and  Kent  State  University. 

Police  raids  on  black  militants,  such  as  the 
one  in  Chicago  last  December,  in  which  police 
fired  82  shots.  The  militants,  several  Black 
Panthers,  fired  one  shot.  No  officers  were  in- 
dicted although  a  grand  Jury  found  that 
police  had  falsified  evidence,  claiming  to  have 
been  attacked. 

The  use  by  the  Administration  of  the  anti- 
riot  rider  to  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  to 
indict  political  protesters  on  conspiracy 
charges  in  Chicago,  Seattle  and  St.  Louis. 

Most  of  these  and  other  incidents  of  al- 
leged repression  are  on  the  surface  unre- 
lated. Yet,  some  say,  despite  their  apparent 
disparate  nature,  these  incidents  contribute 
toward  an  over-all  national  pattern,  one  that 
reveals  an  increasing  callousness  on  the  part 
of  elected  authorities  toward  Bill  of  Rights 
guarantees  and  a  growing  intolerance  among 
the  people  of  unpopular  social  or  political 
opinions.  These  characteristics,  many  con- 
tend, contain  the  potential  for  transforming 
the  American  society  from  one  that  at  the 
moment  may  be  largely  indifferent  to  civil 
liberties  to  one  that  is  truly  repressive. 

"I  have  a  hard  time."  says  Ebe  Abel,  dean 
of  the  Columbia  University  Journalism 
school,  "accepting  the  notion  that  we're  liv- 


mg  In  a  repressive  era.  But  I  do  think  we're 
living  in  the  vestlbiUe  of  that  era." 

Tomorrow:  The  New  Legislation — Repres- 
sive? 

Libertarians  Alarmed  at  Harsh  Legislation 
(By  William  P.  Woo) 

SECOND    OF    A    SERIES 

The  evidence  most  frequently  cited  by 
those  who  contend  that  the  United  States 
has  set  Itself  on  a  course  leading  toward  re- 
pression are  two  harsh  laws  against  crime 
and  civil  disruption  enacted  this  year  by 
Congress  and  other  proposals  that  still  are 
before  the  legislators  that  include  even  more 
drastic  visions. 

The  more  publicized  of  the  two  laws  and 
the  one  that  provoked  the  loudest  opposition 
from  civil  libertarians  was  the  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Bill,  which  the  President 
signed  in  late  July.  Partly  this  was  because 
the  bill  was  the  first  to  be  taken  up  and  de- 
bated by  Congress,  but  even  more  so  because 
of  Its  novel  features,  which  Included  no- 
knock  entry  by  police  and  preventive  deten- 
tion. This  bill  was  put  forward  by  the  Ad- 
ministration as  a  model  for  state  legislation. 

These  features  alarmed  many  persons  who 
regarded  them  as  a  cynical  exchange  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  for  the  appearance  of 
stern  and  effective  measures  against  crime 
and  disorder.  They  seemed  to  critics  to  be 
expedient,  election  year  concessions  to  the 
demands  for  law  and  order.  Furthermore, 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  be  at  least 
tacitly  aimed  more  at  blacks  and  dissident 
youths  than  they  were  at  syndicated  crime 
and  professional  criminals. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (Dem.),  North 
Carolina,  who  led  an  unsuccessful  fight 
against  the  bill,  called  it  "a  garbage  pail  of 
some  of  the  most  repressive,  nearsighted,  in- 
tolerant, unfair  and  vindicative  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  been  presented." 

The  second  law,  as  its  name — the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 — implies, 
was  presented  as  a  measure  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime,  "a  highly  sophisticated,  diversi- 
fied and  widespread  activity  that  annually 
drains  billions  of  dollars  from  America's 
economy  ..."  Critics  of  the  act  say.  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  thoroughly  ineffective 
against  organized  crime  and.  instead,  poses 
grave  threats  to  civil  liberties.  It  was  to  this 
bill  that  a  last-minute  amendment  was  at- 
tached at  the  request  of  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  authorizing  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  investigate  bombings  on 
campus. 

Of  the  measures  still  before  Congress,  at 
least  five  are  of  special  concern  to  persons 
who  are  worried   about  repression: 

HR- 19163 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergen- 
cy Detention  Act  of  1950.  It  would  author- 
ize the  Government  to  place  in  detention 
camps  potential  saboteurs  In  time  of  war 
or  Insurrection.  Its  chief  supporter.  Rep- 
resentative Richard  J.  Ichord  (Dem.).  Mis- 
souri, says  the  bill  would  protect  citizens 
against  a  capricious  President  because  it  re- 
quires a  congressional  resolution  declaring 
the  existence  of  an  insurrection  to  become 
operative. 

S-2600 — a  bill  to  extend  the  principle  of 
preventive  detention  to  the  entire  country. 

HR- 14864 — a  bill  amending  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  It  enlarges  the  term 
"defense  facility"  to  include,  among  other 
things,  schools,  public  utilities  and  any 
factory.  The  activities  considered  subver- 
sive under  the  language  of  the  bill,  says 
Representative  John  Conyers  Jr.  (Dem). 
Michigan,  are  susceptible  to  infinite  expan- 
sion. The  President,  says  Conyers.  "would 
be  Justified  in  barring  a  worker  employed 
in  a  defense  industry  because  he  took  part 
in  peaceful  picketing  of  a  chemical  company 
in  protest  of  its  manufacture  of  napalm 
.  .  .  Students  and  faculty  members  who  ex- 
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press  their  disagreement  with  the  univer- 
sity's involvement  in  defense  work  could  be 
barred  from  campus." 

g.3976 — the  First  Amendment  Freedoms 
Act.  It  would  permit  the  Government  or 
private  parties  to  seek  injunctions  In  fed- 
eral courts  against  possible  heckling  at 
public  gatherings. 

S-3563 — a  bill  to  allow  the  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  persons  for  whom  there  exists  no 
probable  cause  for  arrest  in  a  crime.  The 
purpose  of  the  detention  is  to  permit  author- 
ities to  obtain  "nontestimonial  identifica- 
tion"— the  taking  of  fingerprints,  handwrit- 
ing samples  and  blood  and  urine  samples. 

'Not  long  ago,  I'd  have  said  that  most  peo- 


person  should  not  be  Imprisoned  for  crimes 
that  have  not  been,  and  may  never  be,  com- 
mitted. 

"Preventive  detention  should  have  been 
applauded  by  civil  libertarians,"  says  Klien- 
dienst.  "Under  the  1966  Bail  Act,  federal 
courts  could  only  deny  bail  if  a  court  found 
the  defendant  was  unlikely  to  appear  for 
trial  and,  generally  speaking,  that's  not  a 
bad  rule.  In  certain  kinds  of  crime — armed 
robbery,  rape,  kidnaping,  murder— Judges 
prior  to  1966  could  take  into  consideration 
whether  release  would  create  dangers  to  so- 
ciety. Now  what's  happening  is  that  the 
Judges  hypocritically  make  their  decision  on 
this  point  and  'decide'  that  the  man  will  not 


pie  talking  in  terms  of  repression  are  not      appear  for  trial.  We  think  this   (preventive 
being  very  objective,"  says  Lawrence  Speiser,      detention)    is  a  correction  of  the  law." 
director    of    the    Washington    office    of    the 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  "I've 
changed  my  mind  because  of  what's  hap- 
pened in  Congress." 

The  suggestion  that  the  new  crime  laws, 
both  proposed  by  the  Administration,  may 
be  repressive  was  rejected  by  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  In  an 
interview. 

"There  Is  no  way  you  can  trade  by  con- 
gressional enactment  a  constitutional  safe- 
guard," Kllendienst  said.  "So  long  as  your 
court  system  has  as  its  principal  function 
the  preservation  of  primary  safeguards, 
there's  no  fear.  Anybody  who  says  that  con- 
gressional enactment  takes  away  constitu- 
tional rights  is  engaging  in  irresponsible 
rhetoric." 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  law, 
police  may  enter  vrtthout  knocking  if  notice 
is  likely  to  result  In  the  destruction  of  evi- 
dence, endanger  life,  enable  the  suspect  to 
escape  or  be  a  useless  gesture.  The  preventive 
detention  provision  allows  a  Judge  to  detain 
up  to  60  days  in  prison  without  trial  any 
person  who  is  thought  to  be  "substantially 
guilty"  and  who  may  be  a  danger  to  society 
if  released. 

Critics  of  the  law  contend  that  the  no- 
knock  provision  is  in  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  protection  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  examinations.  They  point 
also  to  the  ancient  principle  that  "Every 
man's  house  is  his  castle,"  a  tradition  that 
finds  legal  expression  as  far  back  as  Se- 
mayne's  case  in  1603.  In  Semayne,  an  Eng- 
lish court  held  that  "the  sheriff  .  .  .  be- 
fore he  breaks  it  (the  door),  he  ought  to 
signify  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  to  make 
request  to  open  the  doors." 

"When  people  think  of  no-knock  they're 
usually  thinking  of  someone  else's  home," 
says  Lawrence  Sperber,  director  of  the  South- 
ern California  ACLU  Foundation.  "Eventual- 
ly, though  it's  going  to  be  your  house,  your 
door." 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
says  that  in  his  opinion  "the  real  harm  in 
the  no-knock  provision  is  that  its  passage 
Indicates  to  the  police  that  the  public  wants 
this  kind  of  law.  It  seeks  to  control  conduct 
by  police  violence. 

".  .  .  What  it  does  is  tell  police,  the  leg- 
islatures, and  city  councils  that  this  is  some- 
thing the  public  condones.  That  sort 
of  thing  can  get  out  of  control.  If  you  be- 
gin to  use  such  measures,  you  rarely  limit 
them  with  any  refinement." 

Kliendlenst  disagrees.  "As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice," he  said.  "Federal  courts  for  years  have 
determined  a  federal  officer  could  enter  if 
knocking  would  prevent  the  evidence  from 
being  seized.  Twenty-eight  states  have  such 
laws." 

Opponents  of  preventive  detention  say 
this  provision  may  well  violate  the  Eighth 
Amendment  right  to  reasonable  bail.  They 
point  out  that  since  1789  federal  law  has 
made  the  right  to  ball  in  noncapital  cases 
absolute.  The  provision,  too,  they  say.  goes 
against  the  fundamental  tenet  that  a  man  is 
presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty  and 
is  contrary  to  the  historic  principle  that  a 


When  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  organized  crime  bill, 
three  Democratic  Representati\es — Conyers, 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  Illinois  and  William  P. 
Ryan  of  New  York — issued  a  scathing  dis- 
sent. Not  the  least  of  their  complaints  was 
that  nowhere  did  the  bill  define  organized 
crime. 

"This  bill,"  they  said,  "is  another  dreary 
episode  in  the  ponderous  assault  on  freedom. 
It  employs  the  spirit  of  repression  extant  In 
some  quarters  as  a  substitute  for  the  Con- 
stitution, custom  and  reason." 

Specifically,  they  objected  to  provisions: 

(1)  Authorizing  special  grand  Juries  to 
accuse  public  officials  of  misconduct  even 
when  there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  In- 
dictment. The  provision,  the  dissent  says, 
•proposes  to  create  official  bodies  bedecked 
with  the  power  to  accuse,  while  leaving  tlie 
accused  bereft  of  any  effective  means  of  re- 
buttal. This  is  hardly  less  than  sanctified 
calumny."  The  three  noted  that  the  bill  was 
amended  by  the  House  to  exclude  "elected 
officials  from  the  reach  of  these  mini-star 
chambers." 

(2)  Making  admissible  in  court  illegally 
obtained  evidence  that  is  more  than  five 
years  old.  "It  demonstrates  an  antipathy 
toward,  and  impatience  with,  the  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights  which  reflects 
another  grim  chapter  in  the  attempts  to  up- 
lift expediency  to  the  level  of  constitutional 
legitimacy." 

(3)  Permitting  the  Imprisonment  for  up 
to  25  years  of  "dangerous  special  offenders" 
who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  carrying 
only  a  normal  two-year  sentence.  "(The  pro- 
vision) .  .  .  substitutes  revenge  for  rea- 
son, and  it  flouts  the  concept  of  fair  treat- 
ment." 

Some  who  urged  passage  of  the  bill  did 
so  on  the  ground  that  Increased  crime  made 
severe  measures  essential.  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan  (Dem.),  Arkansas,  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  It.  said,  "I  know  the  members  of  this 
body  (the  Senate)  want  to  enact  whatever 
legislation  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  the  law  and  law  enforcement  in  this 
country,  so  that  society  may  be  pro- 
tected .  .  ." 

Others  sought  to  associate  the  danger  of 
organized  crime  with  violent  protest.  "Orga- 
nized crime,"  said  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(Dem.),  West  Virginia,  is  Just  as  great  a 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  our  nation  as 
are  the  continued  upsurge  of  street  vio- 
lence and  the  work  of  militants  who  seek 
to  burn  down  our  cities  or  destroy  our  edu- 
cational institutions." 

The  bill  reached  the  Senate  floor  In  Janu- 
ary. It  was  the  first  piece  of  legislation  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  this  year  after  its  mem- 
bers had  returned  from  Washington  after  the 
Christmas  recess  during  which  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  and  listen  to  constitu- 
ents. The  bill  was  approved,  73  to  1. 

"That."  says  Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagleton. 
(Dem.) .  Missouri,  "tells  you  something  about 
the  mood  of  the  country." 

Tomorrow:  The  citizen  in  1970 — how  free 
to  rpeak  and  assemble? 


Breach-of-Peace  Laws  Assailed  as 

Repressive 

(By  WUliam  F.  Woo) 

THIRD    OF    A    series 

On  the  day  the  Navy  recommlssioned  a 
warship  in  Philadelphia,  Peter  J.  Country- 
man was  one  of  100  persons  who  went  to  a 
park  to  protest  against  the  event.  Despite  the 
peaceful  and  symbolic  nature  of  the  protest, 
which  consisted  of  planting  a  tree  and  sing- 
ing songs,  Countryman  and  50  others  were 
arrested  for  violating  an  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing gatherings  of  more  than  12  persons  in 
times  of  a  "limited  civil  emergency." 

Such  an  emergency  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ear- 
lier, after  the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  had  been  followed  by 
disruptions  in  several  cities.  A  few  blocks 
away  from  the  park  where  Countryman  and 
the  others  were  arrested,  10.000  persons  were 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  warship's  recom- 
missioning.  That  event  was  undisturbed  by 
the  police. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Paul  Robert  Cohen  was 
arrested  when  he  appeared  in  the  Municipal 
Court  building  wearing  a  Jacket  embroidered 
with  a  slogan  denouncing  the  draft.  Tlie 
slogan  employed  a  four-letter  word  commonly 
considered  an  obscenity.  Cohen  was  convicted 
on  charges  of  "tumultuous  and  offensive  con- 
duct." His  appeal  is  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  Toledo.  O.,  the  city  attorney's  office  has 
announced  that  a  long-standing  statute 
forbidding  disrespect  for  the  police  will  be 
Invoked  whenever  someone  calls  an  officer  a 
"pig."  To  say  "oink,  oink"  in  the  presence  of 
a  patrolman  now  can  bring  30  days  In  Jail. 
The  cases  of  Countryman  and  Cohen  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  disrespect  ordinance 
by  Toledo  officials  are  typical  examples,  say 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  possibility 
of  repression  of  attempts  to  suppress  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  dissidents.  The 
widespread  use  of  breach-of-the-peace  stat- 
utes, the  threat  of  federal  conspiracy  indict- 
ments and  the  difficulty  frequently  encount- 
ered in  obtaining  permits  for  rallies  and 
demonstrations  are  evidence  for  many  Amer- 
icans that  speech  may  not  be  free  for  all  and 
that  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably  may 
exist  for  some  only  at  the  whim  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

It  Is,  however,  probably  safe  to  conclude 
that  to  a  sizable  majority  of  citizens  the 
notion  that  the  First  Amendment  may  be 
under  serious  attack  is  clearly  preposterous. 
At  any  moment,  in  the  ghetto  and  on  the 
campus,  one  may  hear  appeals  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  established  order.  Communisvs 
and  radicals  do  manage,  although  with  oc- 
casional difficulty,  to  obtain  a  public  forum. 
Radicals  such  as  Angela  Davis  are  hired  by 
state  university  regents.  And  by  now  the 
spectacle  of  violent  demonstrations  has. 
through  television,  long  become  a  familiar 
one  for  almost  everyone. 

As  suggested  in  a  CBS  poll,  which  shows 
that  76  per  cent  would  prohibit  any  demon- 
stration by  extremists  against  the  Govern- 
ment, a  good  many  persons  may  think  that 
speech  today  ts  all  too  free. 

E^speclally  disturbing  to  civil  libertarians 
Is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  severe  as- 
saults on  the  principle  of  free  speech  have 
come  from  the  militant  left.  As  Marc  Frank- 
lin, professior  of  law  at  Stanford  University, 
observed,  "The  people  who  scream  for  free 
speech  are  the  very  people  who  stand  up  and 
holler  the  loudest  when  it  comes  to  letting 
someone  else  with  different  ideas  speak." 

Some  who  attempt  to  Justify  heckling  or 
the  shouting  down  of  speakers  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  such  tactics  are  the  only  way 
for  protesters  to  bring  their  views  before  the 
public.  Others  argue  that  individuals  have 
an  obligation  to  Interfere  with  those  whose 
speeches  serve  a  so-called  immoral  policy.  A 
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thirl,  and  more  sophisticated  rationale,  Is 
adv  inced  by  Donald  Kallsh,  professor  of 
phil  asophy  at  the  University  of  California 
at  ijos  Angeles. 

s  spurious,"  Kalish  says,  "to  use  the 
Amendment    against    shouting    some- 
down.  The  people  who  are  shouted  down 
people   who  really  can't  be  suppressed, 
have  the  media.  Their  point  of  view  is 
)ver  the  nation,  before  the  people  every 
of    the    day.    Shouting    them    down 
t  suppress  an  idea.  Under  most  cases, 
gh,  it's  a  tactical  mistake.  If  you  let  them 
,  they'll  usually  do  themselves  in." 
matters   of   free   speech,   both   liberals 
conservatives    face   a   similar   dilemma. 
Uan   P.   Westln,   a  Columbia   University 
political  science  professor,  pointed  out,  the 
of  Rights  Is  hardly  a  national  suicide 
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society."  said  Westin,  "legally  allows 
iution.  There  have  to  be  rules  for  chang- 
he  system." 

e  dilemma  is  the  point  at  which  the 
can  be  drawn  to  prohibit  speech  or  as- 
jly  without  at  the  same  time  violating 
Constitution. 

L.  P.  Sikes   (Dem.),  Florida,  said, 
who    Incite    to    violence    should    be 
punished  whether  or  not  freedom  of  speech 
is  ir  ipaired." 

\Mhen  Sikes  made  this  comment,  he  was 
ng  on  behalf  of  the  antiriot  provision 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  makes 
felony  to  travel  interstate  or  to  use  the 
,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio  or  television 
the  intent  to  encourage  any  person  to 
In  a  riot.  It  is  the  provision  un- 
vhich  the  defendants  in  the  Chicago  con- 
trial  were  brought  to  court  and  un- 
which  political  protestors  have  been  in- 

in  Seattle  and  St.  Louis. 
vll   libertarians,   in   attacking   the   con- 
tionallty  of   the   statute,   contend   that 
speech    by    "outside    agitators" 
drotected   by    the   Constitution,    even    in 
of  social  Instability. 
a  friend-of-the-court  brief   filed  with 
Supreme  Court  in  behalf  of  three  Black 
who  have  challenged  the  antiriot 
of  the  act,  attorneys  for  the  Amer- 
Civil  Liberties  Union  qvioted  from  the 
on  of  the  Supreme  Court,   written  by 
William  O.  Douglas  in   1947,  in  the 
of  Termlnlello  vs.  Chicago; 
function  of  free  speech  under  our  sys- 
of  government  is  to  invite  dispute.  It 
indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose  when 
i4duces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates  dls- 
with  conditions  as  they  are,  or 
stirs  people  to  anger.  Speech  is  often 
ve    and    challenging.    This    is    why 
of  speech,  though  not  absolute  .  .  . 
levertheless.    protected    against    censor- 
or  punishment,  unless  shown  likely  to 
uce  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  seri- 
substantive  evil  that  rises  far  above  pub- 
nconvenience,  annoyance  or  unrest." 
lawyers  themselves  concluded,  "There- 
since   there   is   constitutional   right   to 
1   In   interstate   commerce   and   a   con- 
right  to  engage  In  agitation  .  .  . 
may  not  constitutionally   prohibit 
t  >ide     agitators'      from      crossing      state 
.  Nor  may  it  enact  legislation  having  the 
effect  under  the  guise  that  it  is  legislat- 
tgainst  violence." 
Although   conspiracy   Indictments   are   re- 
as  the  most  drastic  measures  against 
teal   or  social   dissent,   they   have   been 
now    used    sparingly.    The    most    fre- 
t  complaints  about  the  suppression  of 
speech   are  concerned   with   breach-of- 
pyeace  statutes.  Just  last  week,  the  ACLU, 
for  four  activists,  asked  the  Supreme 
to  invalidate  St.  Louis  peace  disturb- 
ordi nances  on   the   ground    that   they 
unconstitutionally  vague.  It  was  under 
sftnilar  statute   that   Paul  Robert   Cohen 
convicted  In  Los  Angeles. 
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Anthony  G.  Amsterdam,  Stanford  law  pro- 
fessor, writing  in  an  ACLU  friends-of-the- 
court  brief  filed  on  Cohen's  behalf,  said, 
"They  (breach-of-the-peace  laws)  are  the 
sinks  of  American  criminal  and  constitu- 
tional jurisprudence.  Hundreds  of  times 
every  day,  in  every  state,  their  applications 
are  the  occasion  of  arbitrariness  and  injus- 
tice, harassment,  ideological  repression  .  .  . 

"Of  course,  the  prosperous,  white,  well- 
groomed,  well-shod  citizen,  so  long  as  he 
avoids  political  assemblies  and  never  ex- 
presses unpopular  views  in  public,  has  no 
reason  to  encounter  these  laws,  or  even  to 
know  that  more  arrests  are  made  yearly 
under  their  authority  than  for  any  other 
'crime'  except  drunkenness.  But  where  the 
poor  live,  or  the  black,  the  dissentient,  cul- 
turally divergent,  those  whom  policemen  see 
as  'subjects'  rather  than  objects — or  any  who 
youth,  venturesomeness,  wanderlust,  social 
or  political  activism  or  bad  housing  cause 
to  be  upcHi  the  streets  more  than  ordinarily 
often — the  breach-of-the-peace  laws  are  j.n 
ever-present  repressive  force." 

The  convictions  of  Countryman  and  the 
others  arrested  in  the  Philadelphia  park  at 
the  time  of  the  proclaimed  state  of  limited 
emergency  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  declined  to  review  the  case.  The 
refusal  itself  was  regarded  by  some  as  an 
ominous  sign. 

"It  was  a  clear  signal  to  the  states,"  said 
one  Los  Angeles  lawyer.  "It  said,  Go  ahead 
and  do  whatever  you  want.  We  won't  get  In- 
volved'." 

In  a  dissent,  Justice  Douglas  raised  several 
questions  pertaining  to  the  banning  of  pub- 
lic assemblies. 

"Control  of  civil  disorders  that  may 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  State  is 
certainly  within  the  police  power  of  the 
government,"  Douglas  said.  He  went  on,  how- 
ever, to  ask,  "Yet  does  a  particular  proclama- 
tion violate  equal  protection?  Is  it  used  to 
circumvent  constitutional  procedures  for 
clearing  the  streets  of  'undesirable'  people? 
Is  it  used  selectively  against  an  unwelcome 
minority?" 

Authorities  frequently  cite  the  possibility 
of  violence  as  a  reason  for  discouraging  pub- 
lic gatherings.  Such  discouragement,  most 
frequently  directed  at  young  persons  and 
minority  group  members,  takes  the  form  of 
a  refusal  to  grant  permits  or  of  arrests.  Civil 
libertarians,  however  contend  that  the  threat 
of  violence  Is  not  sufficient  cause  to  prevent 
assemblies  and  in  support  of  this  view  point 
to  an  opinion  written  in  1927  by  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandels. 

It  said,  "Prohibition  of  free  sjjeech  and 
assembly  is  a  measure  so  stringent  that  it 
would  be  Inappropriate  as  the  means  for 
averting  a  relatively  trlval  harm  to  society  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  speech  is  likely  to  result  in 
some  violence  or  in  destruction  of  property 
Is  not  enough  to  Justify  Its  suppression." 

Recently,  this  opinion  was  cited  In  a  case 
arising  oxit  of  the  arrest  at  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Calif.,  State  College  of  about  300 
students  who  were  waiting  to  be  addressed 
by  the  school  president.  The  meeting  had 
been  called  by  the  president  to  discuss  dem- 
onstrations that  had  been  occurring  at  the 
college. 

"The  meeting  was  canceled  by  the  presi- 
dent on  the  advice  of  police  spies,  who  said 
that  it  would  become  violent,"  said  Lawrence 
Sperber,  a  civil  liberties  lawyer  in  Los 
Angeles.  "As  the  students  were  settling  in 
their  chairs,  waiting  for  their  president,  the 
police  decreed  it  an  unlawful  assembly  and 
orderec".  them  to  leave.  They  didn't  and  the 
arrests  were  made. 

"Now,  was  this  a  case  of  preventive  arrest, 
an  attempt  to  stop  trouble  before  it  began? 
If  you  follow  that  line  far  enough,  you 
begin  putting  people  in  concentration  camps 
before  they  do  anything  wrong." 

Tomorrow:  The  Press  Under  Pressure. 


Government  Units  Harassing  Press 
(By  William  F.  Woo) 

FOURTH    OF    A    SERIES 

Arthur  G.  Kunkin  and  Gerald  Robert  Ap- 
plebaum  were  convicted  in  a  California  Su- 
perior Court  this  summer  of  receiving  stolen 
property.  Neither  of  the  defendants  fits  the 
usual  image  of  a  fence,  and  the  stolen  prop, 
erty  in  question  was  hardly  the  sort  nor- 
mally taken  by  professional  thieves.  The 
case,  in  short,  had  significance  beyond  those 
of  an  ordinary  criminal  trial. 

Kunkin  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press  and  Applebaum  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  paper.  The  stolen 
property  was  a  document  that  made  its  way 
in  an  unauthorized  fashion  from  the  state 
attorney  general's  office  to  the  underground 
publication.  The  document  contained  the 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
California  narcotics  agents  and  when  the 
Free  Press  published  these,  under  a  headline 
reading  "Know  Your  Neighborhood  Narc," 
the  state  filed  criminal  charges. 

At  the  time  of  the  conviction,  the  case  re- 
ceived little  attention.  Some  civil  libertarians 
and  editorialists  who  might  have  taken  an 
Interest  in  the  trial  were  put  out  by  what 
they  considered  the  wanton  journalistic  ir- 
responsibility of  exposing  85  state  agents  to 
harassment.  Two  months  after  the  trial,  how- 
ever, one  significance  of  the  case  was  de- 
scribed In  an  opinion  article  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Pointing  out  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  law  against  receiving  stolen  property 
had  been  applied  to  the  publication  of  In- 
formation In  a  newspaper,  Gene  Blake,  the 
Times'  legal  specialist,  wrote,  "Should  this 
case  stand  and  become  precedent,  the  impact 
on  the  investigative  efforts  of  the  press  to 
disclose  wrongdoing  in  government  could 
be  devastating." 

"Anytime  you  publish  anything  that  isn't 
released  to  you,  you're  buying  a  prosecution," 
says  Mel  Albaum,  an  attorney  for  the  Free 
Press.  "They're  not  going  after  the  big  papers, 
but  you  go  out  and  start  your  own  little 
paper  and  see  what  happens." 

Albaum's  remarks  underscored  the  second 
significance  of  the  Free  Press  trial;  The  state 
had  used  the  novel  weapon  of  a  burglary  stat- 
ute not  against  a  large  established  publica- 
tion but  against  an  underground  newspaper 
that  espouses  radical  political  and  social 
opinions.  In  this  respect,  the  prosecution  of 
the  Free  Press  provided  further  confirma- 
tion for  those  who  believe  that  the  media 
have  become  targets  for  official  Intimidation. 

"The  Press,"  says  Prof.  Richard  T.  Baker  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism, "has  had  a  year  of  harassment.  It  is 
under  serious  attack." 

In  addition  to  the  Free  Press  pro.secution. 
other  examples  that  have  been  offered  as 
evidence  that  government  authorities  are 
attempting  to  intimidate  the  media  include: 

( 1 )  The  broad  and  sweeping  subpenas 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  re- 
porters' notes,  news  photographs  and  tele- 
vision film. 

(2)  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew's  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  both  television  news  analy- 
sis and  newspaper  editorials. 

(3)  The  advice  of  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Chairman  Dean  Burch 
to  executives  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  "go  out  and  hire  some  non- 
creative  conservatives." 

(4)  Burch's  request  to  the  networks,  three 
days  after  he  took  office,  for  transcripts  of 
comments  after  a  speech  by  the  President. 

(5)  A  bill  introduced  in  the  House  that 
would  require  broadcasters  to  retain  used 
and  unused  film  and  tape  for  government 
review. 

(6)  Strongly  worded  suggestions  from  the 
White  House  that  songs  with  lyrics  men- 
ticning  drugs   not   be   played  over  the   air. 
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In  the  opinion  of  some,  government  sub- 
penas represented  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  press.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject,  Nicho- 
las Johnson,  the  outspoken  FCC  commis- 
sioner said  that  "this  wave  of  government 
subpenas,  together  with  other  manipula- 
tions of  the  press,  have  placed  the  freedom 
and  integrity  of  this  country's  news  media 
m  serious  Jeopardy." 

The  list  of  news  organizations  that  have 
received  subpenas  for  Information  acquired 
m  reporting  Is  extensive.  It  includes  the 
New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  Time,  Life,  For- 
tune, the  Post-Dispatch,  the  Chicago  Dally 
News',  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  CBS  and  local  television  stations 
in  Baltimore  and  Chicago. 

The  most  publicized  of  these  cases  in- 
volves a  subpena  Issued  to  Earl  Caldwell,  a 
black  New  York  Times  reporter  who  special- 
izes in  reporting  on  West  Coast  militant 
groups.  In  February,  Caldwell  was  served 
with  a  subpena  from  a  federal  grand  Jury 
in  San  Francisco  ordering  him  to  appear 
before  it  with  notes  and  tape  recordings 
of  interviews  with  Black  Panthers  dating 
back  to  January  1969. 

The  follovring  month,  Caldwell  received  a 
second  subpena  ordering  him  to  testify  but 
without  identifying  the  subject  matter  of 
his  expected  testimony.  On  motions  by  Cald- 
well, the  Government  withdrew  the  first  sub- 
pena. 

Before  legal  proceedings  in  Caldwell  s  ap- 
peal on  the  second  subpena  were  completed, 
the  term  of  the  grand  Jury  expired.  A  new 
grand  jury  was  sworn  In  and  a  third  subpena 
was  issued.  As  he  had  in  the  two  previous 
cases,  Caldwell  refused  to  answer  it,  citing 
the  First  and  Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee 
of  free  press  and  the  prohibition  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizures.  Caldwell  con- 
tended that  the  subpenas  were  based  on  in- 
formation gathered  by  unconstitutional  gov- 
ernment wire  taps. 

In  June,  Caldwell,  continuing  his  refusal 
to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  was  found 
guilty  of  civil  contempt.  That  conviction  is 
being  appealed. 

Caldwell  and  other  reporters  maintain  that 
to  appear  before  a  grand  Jury  Jeopardizes  a 
journalist's  credibility  with  his  news  sources. 
Because  grand  Jury  proceedings  are  secret,  a 
reporter  has  little  opportunity  to  convince 
his  sources  that  he  has  not  betrayed  their 
confidences. 

"To  a  Degree  never  previously  shown,  this 
record  documents  the  devastating  effect  that 
the  compulsion  of  newsmen's  testimony  has 
upon  freedom  of  the  press,"  Caldwell's  brief 
appealing  the  conviction  says. 

"Newsmen  of  national  stature — Walter 
Cronkite,  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  Eric  Sevareld 
and  Mike  Wallace,  among  others — filed  af- 
fidavits making  basic  points:  that  confident- 
ial communications  to  newsmen  are  indis- 
pensable to  their  gathering,  analysis  and 
dissemination  of  the  news;  that  when  news- 
men are  subpenaed  to  appear  and  testify  con- 
cerning information  obtained  by  them  In 
their  professional  capacities,  their  confiden- 
tial news  sources  are  terrified  of  disclosure 
and  consequently  shut  up;  that  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  a  newsman  in  secret  grand  Jury 
proceedings,  where  what  he  has  told  cannot 
be  known,  destroys  his  credibility  . . ." 

"The  Caldwell  ca.';e.  Says  Anthony  G.  Am- 
sterdam, professor  of  law  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  Caldwell's  attorney,  "is  important 
because  it's  at  the  Junction  of  two  things. 
One.  there  is  an  active  federally  directed 
effort  to  suppress  the  Black  Panthers,  and 
the  Caldwell  case  is  an  Important  instru- 
ment of  that  program.  Two,  it  shows  a  cal- 
lousness on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
to  what  kinds  of  liberty  get  stepped  on  as 
they  go  about  doing  what  they  want  to  do. 
"There  are  serious  risks  to  the  press  In  this 
case.  As  groups  get  polarized,  the  role  of 
the  press  becomes  much  more  sensitive.  And 
also  as  polarization  continues.  It  becomes 
more  vital  for  the  public  to  get  a  good  flow 


of  accurate  news.  Today  It  Is  both  more  Im- 
portant and  more  difficult  for  a  report  to 
relate  to  all  segments  of  society." 

Prof.  Baker  points  out  that  the  subpena 
cases  have  been  usually  associated  with  the 
reportage  of  social  changes. 

"We  should  be  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
radical  movement  Is  about,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  encouraging  the  press  to 
establish  lines  of  confidence  with  people  In 
the  movement,"  he  said.  "Why  then  should 
the  Government  try  to  break  the  New  York 
Times'  line  of  communication  with  the  Pan- 
thers In  Oakland?" 

At  the  American  Bar  Association  meeting 
this  year  In  St.  Louis,  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  said  he  did  not  consider  "the 
press  an  Investigative  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment." In  the  future,  he  said,  the  department 
would  negotiate  with  the  press  In  all  in- 
stances In  which  subpenas  were  contem- 
plated and  would  use  subpenas  only  If  nego- 
tiations failed. 

His  remarks,  however,  did  not  erase  the 
feeling  many  have  that  the  Government  In- 
tended to  continue  applying  pressure  to  the 
press. 

"Mitchell's  doctrine  tells  me  two  things," 
says  Elle  Abel,  dean  of  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism School.  "It  says,  first,  that  the  more 
thorough  and  penetrating  your  performance, 
the  more  you'll  be  harassed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  secondly.  It  says  If  the  press  will 
lay  off  the  kind  of  investigative  stories  such 
as  Caldwell  was  doing  the  Government  will 
lay  off  the  subpenas." 

Many  observers  of  the  press  contend  that 
if  there  is  an  official  effort  to  intimidate  the 
media  it  can  best  be  observed  In  the  perform- 
ance of  television  networks  and  local  sta- 
tions. These  attempts  at  intimidation,  they 
say,  can  be  traced  to  November  1969,  when 
FCC  Chairman  Burch  requeste<  transcripts 
of  network  analysis  of  the  Presidents  Viet- 
nam speech  and  when  the  Vice  President, 
speaking  In  Des  Moines,  la.,  denounced  "in- 
stant analvslB  and  querulous  criticism." 

An  editorial  In  TV  Guide  has  noted  that 
"Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew's  scolding  of 
the  networks  apparently  had  the  desired  re- 
sult: after  President  Nixon's  Dec.  B  press 
conference,  there  was  no  criticism  whatever 
from  the  commentators  who  followed  him." 
Agnew  himself  has  said,  "Sometimes  when 
I  look  around  the  tube  from  time  to  time,  I 
think  I  have  had  a  modicum  of  success." 
Tricia  Nixon  was  more  direct  in  her  assess- 
ment of  the  Vice  President's  performance: 
"He's  amazing,  what  he's  done  to  the 
media  .  .  .  You  can't  underestimate  the 
power  of  fear." 

Reuven  Prank,  president  of  NBC  News, 
contends,  however,  that  the  actions  of  the 
Administration  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
networks. 

"I  don't  know  that  the  networks  have  been 
intimidated,"  he  said  in  an  Interview.  "Since 
the  Des  Moines  speech,  I'm  tired  o;  trying  to 
defend  myself  against  this.  We're  not  in  the 
business  of  debating  the  President  of  the 
United  Stai.es.  What  I've  tried  to  do  since 
then  (Agnew's  speech)  Is  to  keep  people  from 
doing  either  more  or  less  than  they  had  been. 
"On  this  matter,  we've  had  neither  direct 
nor  indirect  pressure  from  our  business  of- 
fice. Where  we  get  the  pressure,  and  it  is 
real  pressure,  Is  from  some  of  our  affiliated 
stations.  There  Is  pressure  on  the  way  we  do 
the  news.  There  are  repeated  suggestions  for 
a  conservative  spokesman.  We  get  sugges- 
tions that  we  devote  less  time  to  radicals. 
'Why  don't  you  give  us  good  news?'  they  ask. 
What  they  really  want  Isn't  good  news.  It's 
bad  news  happening  to  somebody  else." 
Tomorrow:    The  "Age  of  Aquariums." 

Data  Banks  Causing  Alaf'.m 
(By  William  P.  Woo) 

FIFTH    OF    A    SERIES 

Not  long  ago.  In  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  visiting  reporter,  Representative 


Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (Dem),  New  Jersey, 
began  discussing  "the  last  election."  Gal- 
lagher was  not  talking  about  this  year's  con- 
gressional elections;  neither  did  he  have  In 
mind  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  victory  In 
1968. 

What  Gallagher  was  referring  to  was  the 
last  election  ever  to  be  held  In  the  United 
States. 

"What  happens,"  he  asked,  settling  back 
Into  a  large,  black  armchair,  "when  we  have 
the  second  and  third  users  of  the  data 
bank?  All  the  crooks  have  been  put  In  Jail 
now.  The  data  banks  have  gotten  all  the 
corrupt  politicians  out  of  office.  A  national 
poUce  force  has  been  Installed.  Someone, 
then,  comes  along  who  Is  smart  enough  to 
see  the  electronic  corridors  to  power.  One 
can   foresee  the  last  election." 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  special  subcom- 
mittee on  invasion  of  privacy,  Gallagher 
for  years  has  been  a  close  student  of  com- 
puters and  data  banks  and  the  possibilities 
for  mischief  that  arise  out  of  their  misuse. 
At  the  moment,  the  "last  election"  exists 
only  as  a  figment  of  political  science  fiction. 
In  alluding  to  It,  however,  Gallagher  was 
expressing  the  deep  concern  many  persons 
have  over  the  dangerous  possibilities  that 
lie  in  the  manipulation  for  political  ends  of 
Information  that  Is  stored  In  computer-based 
data  banks. 

"The  surveillance  mentality,"  says  Gal- 
lagher, "drawn  to  Its  logical  conclusion 
means  a  dictatorship  In  United  States  in 
five  years.  Not  through  a  malignant  plot, 
mind  you,  but  through  a  corrosion  of  liber- 
ties carried  forward,  as  the  glaciers  move, 
by  well-meaning  people.  We  are  already  liv- 
ing in  the  age  of  aquariums." 

Three  data-gathering  operations  which 
have  accumulated  files  on  political  dissi- 
dents, have  caused  considerable  alarm 
among  civil  libertarians.  These  are  data 
banks  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Secret  Service  and  an  In- 
formation system  that  the  Army  now  says 
It  has  discontinued. 

"I'm  afraid  that  the  net  effect  of  collecting 
Information  will  be  for  repressive  purposes." 
says  Aalan  F.  Westin,  a  Columbia  University 
professor  of  political  science  and  the  author 
of  "Privacy  and  Freedom."  "I  don't  think 
that  the  people  who  are  collecting  the  In- 
formation can  distinguish  between  revolu- 
tionaries and  legitimate  protesters." 

Recently,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (Dem). 
North  Carolina,  wrote  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asking  for  an  explanation  of  Its  poli- 
cies on  collecting  personal  Information 
about  citizens.  "A  particular  area  of  current 
controversy.'"  he  wrote.  "Is  the  extent  to 
which  federal  agencies  may  appropriately 
maintain  intelligence-type  data  banks  for 
surveillance  of  protesters,  demonstrator?  and 
others  involved  in  political  activities  ^Ither 
for  or  against  various  government  policies." 
Ervin's  letter  was  answered  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klelndlensi, 
who  .said  the  department  had  four  systems 
for  collecting  information  on  Individuals: 
the  Civil  Disturbance  file.  Organized  Crime 
Intelligence  Cent«r,  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  and  the  Known  Professional 
Check  Passers  File. 

"We  share  your  concern  with  regard  lo 
unwarranted  Invasions  of  Individual  pri- 
vacy."  Kleindienst  repield.  "I  would  like  to 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  maintains  only  those  records  and 
systems  which  relate  directly  to  the  depart- 
ment's functions  as  a  principal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  of  the  Federal  Government 

"The  department  does  not  investigate  pro- 
testers, demonstrators  and  others  Involved 
in  political  activities  either  for  or  against 
various  Government  policies.  We  do  seek  in- 
formation concerning  individuals  in  this 
country  whose  activities  may  constitute  a 
violation  of  federal  statutes  ...  or  whose  ac- 
tivities present  a  potential  for  riots,  disturb- 
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an  :es.  armed  rebellion,  urban  guerrilla  war- 
far  ;  or  otlier  violence." 

4)f  the  four  systems,  the  one  greatest  con- 
to  civil  libertarians   is   the  Civil   Dis- 
turbance file,  which  was  established  in  July 
and  contains  Information  on  13,200  per- 
and  14.000  Incidents.  Completely  com- 
p\i  erized,  its  purpose  Is  to  co-ordinate  all 
lian  activities  connected  with  civil  dls- 
I  bances. 

his  letter  to  Ervln.  Klelndienst  conceded 
no    written    comprehensive    guidelines 
l^ted  governing  the  disclosure  of  data  In 
file,    although    "access    and   review   are 
limited.   Disclosure  of   information 
(redicated  upon  a  need-to-know  basis  and 
ows  established  procedures  governing  the 
ange   of   Information   between   law  en- 
forfcement  bodies." 

I  ttached    to    the    letter    was    a    fictitious 
I  iple  printout  from  the  file's  "indiyldual" 
.  It  gave  the  name  and  home  town 
24-year-old  man,  noted  that  he  belonged 
he  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  had 
arrested  for  possession  of  marijuana  and 
tncfendiaries  and  was  a  suspect  In  a  plot  to 
bufn  down  the  Justice  Department. 

I  addition  to  incidents  of  actual  violence, 
data  bank  contains  information  on  such 
s  as  peace  rallies  and  welfare  protests 
the  Individuals  and  groups  involved  in 
th^m.  Judgments  are  made  by  the  depart- 
as  to  whether  the  individuals  are  radi- 
or  moderates. 
There's  no  way  to  determine  the  standard 
getting  on  the  list,"  says  Lawrence  M. 
chief  coimsel  for  the  Senate  Subcom- 
tee  on  Constitutional  Rights.  "And  why 
lists  of  demonstrations  anyway?  People 
the  Weathermen  don't  usually  engage  in 

demonstrations. 

don't  like  the  Idea  of  a  general  dossier 

shows    presumptive    guilt.    What    the 

■ernment  is  doing  is  taking  activities  that 

innocent  on  the  surface  and  using  them 

ndicators  of  a  trend  toward  criminality." 

Secret  Service  data  bank,  one  of  the 

sophisticated    information    gathering 

ems  in  the  Government,  is  used  to  assist 

agency  In  Its  function  of  protecting  the 

!ident. 

Justify  the  system,  the  Treasury  De- 
ment cites  the  Warren  Commission  re- 
whlch   states:    "It   will   require   every 
av^lable  resource  of  our  Government  to  de- 
a  practical  system    (of  identifying  po- 
tecitial  assassins)   which  has  any  reasonable 
pos  5lbllity  of  revealing  such  malcontents." 

in  and  others  contend  that  the  guide- 
lines for  collecting  information  for  the  bank 
far  too  broad.  Among  other  things,  the 
guibellnes  seek  information  on  persons  who 
npist  upon  personally  contacting  high  Gov- 
offlcials  for  the  purpose  of  redress 
maginary  grievances."  who  are  "profes- 
sional gate-crashers."  who  plan  to  embarrass 
Go  ernment  officials  and  who  make  "oral  or 
written  statements  about  high  Government 
in  the  following  categories:  (1) 
threatening  statenients.  (2)  irrational  state- 
.  and  (3)  abusive  statements."  It  seeks 
information  regarding  anti-American  or 
-U.S.  Government  demonstrations  in  the 
ted  States  or  overseas"  and  data  on  civil 
iirbances. 

Potentially,  at  least.  I  may  qualify  imder 
loosely  written  and  even  looser  inter- 
guidelines  the  Secret  Service  has 
Ervin  says.  "Although  I  am  not  a 
gate-crasher.  I  am  a  malcontent 
many  issues.  I  have  written  the  President 
other  high  officials  complaining  of  griev- 
that  some  may  consider  imaginary  .  .  . 
The  guidelines  seek  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
fer: nation  of  any  tangential  significance  for 
dla  lovering  possible  assassins.  Requesting  in- 
fer oatiou  on  people  taking  part  in  demon- 
sen  tions.  be  they  anti-American,  civil  dis- 
tur  MUices,  or  Just  plain  demonstrations, 
op«  [i«  the  possibility  at  least  of  having  every- 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  peacefully 
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marched  in  recent  months  entered  into  Gov- 
ernment security  computer  files." 

Ervin  pointed  out  that  the  Secret  Service 
did  not  Inform  persons  that  their  names 
were  put  in  the  file  and  they  are  given  no 
opportunity  to  rebut  derogatory  Laformation 
xuitU  they  are  arrested. 

"That  there  is  some  opportunity  to  rebut 
at  this  stage  is  scant  comfort,"  Ervin  said. 
"We  can  only  speculate  on  the  consequences 
to  an  mdividual  which  follow  iiis  arrest  for 
being  a  possible  danger  to  the  President. 
It  will  be  little  recomjjense  to  the  victim's 
reputation  if  it  later  turns  out  this  was  a 
mistake  and  the  Secret  Service  apologizes." 

The  Secret  Service  data  bank  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  retrieving  from  its  file  individuals 
by  name,  alias,  group  affiliation  and  even  by 
physical  appearance. 

"When  that  bomb  went  off  in  Cambridge, 
Md.,  this  year  at  the  courthouse  where  Rap 
Brown  was  to  be  tried,  the  Secret  Service 
took  the  description  of  a  woman  seen  around 
the  place."  says  Baskir.  "That  description  was 
put  into  the  computer  and  out  came  five 
names.  The  question  is.  how  did  those  five 
people  get  into  the  file? 

"When  it  becomes  known  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  notice  of  people  who  engage 
in  certain  kinds  of  activity,  people  wUl  stop 
doing  these  things  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they're  perfecUy  legal.  The  First  Amend- 
ment goes  out  the  window  if  people  don't  do 
things  they  think  the  Government  doesn't 
approve  of.  And  at  this  point,  you're  well  on 
the  way  to  thought  control." 

The  existence  of  the  Army  domestic  Intel- 
ligence system  came  to  light  this  January 
in  an  article  in  the  Washington  Monthly. 
The  author,  Christopher  H.  Pyle,  a  former 
Army  officer,  disclosed  that  the  Army  was 
keeping  a  detailed  dossier  on  "virtually  every 
activist  political  group  in  the  country." 

The  program,  which  included  a  data  bank, 
a  microfilm  archive  of  clippings  and  a  loos© 
leaf  encyclopedia  on  dissent,  was  established 
to  provide  the  Army  with  early  warning 
should  it  be  called  on  to  quell  civil  disorders. 

Representative  Gallagher  estimates  that  at 
one  time  the  Army  maintained  three  or  fotir 
data  banks  containing  the  names  of  from 
7.000.000  to  10.000,000  persons.  Some  of  the 
information  in  the  system  apptears  to  have 
been  included  without  careful  review. 

"A  prominent  general  whose  fighting  rec- 
ord is  among  the  very  best  was  classified  as 
being  a  far-out  leftist  peacenik,"  reports  a 
memljer  of  Gallagher's  subcommittee  staff. 
"The  reason  was  that  a  former  soldier  in  his 
outfit  had  submitted  his  name  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  an  underground  newspaper." 

When  It  was  learned  that  the  Army  was 
keeping  track  of  civilian  political  activity, 
both  Ervln  and  Gallagher  tlireatened  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  matter. 

The  Army  received  more  than  50  Inquiries 
from  Senators  and  Representatives  on  the 
system  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  filed  suit  to  force  the  military  to  dis- 
continue this  surveillance.  As  a  result  of  the 
controversy,  the  Army  announced  that  it  was 
dismantling  its  data  banlts. 

Some,  such  as  Gallagher,  took  the  Army's 
word  that  it  had  abandoned  its  domestic  in- 
telligence system.  Others  such  as  Ervln  and 
Baskir  remained  skeptical. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley 
R.  Resor.  Ervin  said  "it  appears  that  the  army 
has  finally  persuaded  thet  Department  of 
Justice  to  assume  certain  surveillance  and 
certain  data-collection  which  the  Army  has 
been  performing  on  civilians  .  .  .  However,  I 
confess  that  the  exceptions,  qualifications 
and  lack  of  criteria  in  your  policy  letter 
cotild  lead  the  average  citizen — which  I  con- 
sider myself — to  wonder  just  how  much  of 
a  change  it  represents  in  Government  policy." 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  issues  the 
Army's  intelligence  system  raised  in  the  mat- 
ter of  invEiding  the  privacy  of  citizens,  the 
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data  banks  were  important  for  another  rea- 
son, the  Senator  said. 

"This,"  Ervin  said,  "was  that  they  ap- 
peared  to  l>e  part  of  a  vast  network  of  in- 
telligence-oriented systems  which  are  being 
developed  wlUy-nllly  throughout  our  land,  by 
Government  and  by  private  industries.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  these  systems,  where  they  con- 
tain the  record  of  the  individual's  thoughts, 
beliefs,  habits,  attitudes  and  personal  activi-' 
ties,  there  may  well  rest  a  potential  for 
political  control  wliich  is  alien  to  a  society 
of  free  men." 

Tomorrow:  Public  attitudes  on  civil  lib- 
erties. 

Free  Speech  Ideal  Waning 
(By  William  P.  Woo) 

SIXTH  OF  A  SERIES 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  newspaper  re- 
porter stood  on  a  sidewalk  in  Miami  and 
asked  50  middle-aged  passers-by  to  sign  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Only  one  man  agreed.  One  person  threatened 
to  call  the  police,  another  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Investlgite 
the  document  and  two  others  called  it  "Com- 
mie Junk." 

The  reporter  selected  middle-aged  pedes- 
trians because  earlier  he  had  circulated  a 
questionnaire  about  the  Declaration  among 
300  young  persons  attending  a  Youth  Pot 
Christ  meeting.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  youths  thought  the  Declaration  had  been 
written  by  Lenin.  Others  said  it  was  the 
work  of  a  hippie  or  "someone  against  our 
country." 

As  a  number  of  surveys  have  demonstrated, 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  pub- 
lic's response  in  Miami.  More  than  80  per 
cent  of  those  questioned  in  Omaha  refused 
to  sign  the  Declaration.  In  Madison,  Wis.,  only 
one  person  in  112  said  he  would  sign  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Most  who  refused  said  it  was 
out  of  "fear  of  the  consequences."  In  Au- 
rora, m.,  two  thirds  of  those  approached  re- 
fused  to  sign  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  many  Americans  are  unwilling  to  en- 
dorse  the  specific  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  Declaration,  there  is  also  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  a  sizable  percentage 
of  the  population  does  not  agree  with  the 
principles  of  these  documents. 

A  poll  conducted  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  this  year  found  that  more 
than  half  of  those  questioned  would  favor 
peacetime  censorship  if  the  Government 
considered  certain  news  stories  harmful  to 
the  national  interest. 

More  than  half  would  not  give  everyone 
the  right  to  criticize  the  Government  and  76 
per  cent  said  that  extremists  should  not  be 
permitted  to  demonstrate  against  the  gov- 
ernment, even  if  there  was  no  danger  of 
violence. 

A  Harris  poll  showed  that  one  American  in 
five  believes  that  "some  politicians  who  have 
their  lives  threatened  probably  deserve  it" 
and  that  one  in  11  agrees  that  "sometimes  I 
have  felt  that  the  best  thing  for  our  country 
might  be  the  death  of  some  of  our  political 
leaders."  Half  said  that  the  "rough-and- 
ready"  Justice  of  the  Old  West  was  more  ef- 
fective than  current  procedures,  "with  all  the 
legal  red  tape." 

"Very  frankly.  I  think  that  if  people  say 
'kill  the  pigs.'  the  cops  ought  to  take  after 
them."  says  Al  Clem,  business  manager  of 
Operating  Engineers  Local  Three  In  San 
Francisco.  "I  think  a  guy  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  but  he  ought  to  take  his 
lumps  without  whining  about  it. 

"We've  all  been  on  the  picket  line  and  ad- 
mittedly we  broke  some  laws.  But  when  the 
cops  laid  the  wood  to  us  we  took  our  lumps. 
Some  of  these  crybabies  are  shouting  now 
about  what  happened  at  Kent  State.  Well,  the 
National  Guard  wouldn't  have  been  around  if 
the  students  hadn't  burned  the  ROTO  build- 
ing." 
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In  an  apartment  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Rob- 
ert Gaylord  Burlingham  speaks  in  a  patient, 
almost  resigned  manner,  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  impression  he  conveys  is  that  the 
(Tuarantees  in  the  Constitution  are  neither 
adequate  nor  relevant  any  longer.  Burlington 
is  24  years  old  and  along  with  12  other  mem- 
bers of  the  radical  Weatherman  organization, 
he  U  under  a  federal  indictment  charging 
him  with  being  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit bombings  in  four  cities. 

"I  suppose,"  he  says,  "that  among  lawyers 
and  public  people,  the  Constitution  means 
something,  that  it's  still  possible  to  have  Jus- 
tice in  the  constitutional  sense.  Among  the 
pec^Jle  with  whom  I  operate,  among  the 
young  left  in  general,  there's  a  cynicism 
about  whether  we  have  the  right  to  speak  or 
assemble. 

"What's  pushing  this  country  toward  a 
civil  war  Is  not  a  disregard  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  'Vietnam.  I  believe  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  system  have 
to  be  stopped  by  any  means,  preferably  with 
the  least  amount  of  suffering. 

"I  don't  think  the  proper  social  goals  can 
be  achieved  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  frame- 
work as  long  as  power  is  distributed  so  un- 
equally in  this  country.  And  actually,  the 
question  really  Isn't  whether  the  Bill  of 
Rights  works  in  America.  The  question  is 
whether  you  want  the  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Southeast  Asia." 

Neither  Clem  nor  Burlingham  could  claim 
to  speak  for  all  trade  unionists  or  all  radi- 
cals. Many  in  the  labor  movement  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  aims  of  young  protesters  Just 
as  many  radicals  believe  that  the  principles 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  still  useful. 

"How  the  hell  do  you  expect  the  kids  to 
react  to  the  war?"  asks  John  De  Lury,  presi- 
dent of  Uniformed  Sanitatiorunen's  Local 
831  in  New  York.  "If  money  were  taken  from 
killing  and  maiming  and  put  into  social  re- 
form it  would  solve  some  of  the  problems. 

"I'm  the  champion  of  free  speech,  but  I 
say  when  a  man  takes  high  office  in  the 
nation,  or  the  state,  or  this  city,  and  he 
divides  the  nation  with  his  speech,  he's 
worse  than  Benedict  Arnold." 

One  of  De  Lury's  assistants  Interrupted: 
"Who  are  you  talking  alx)Ut?" 

"I  think  his  name  is  Splro,"  De  Lury  re- 
plied. "Look,  bullets  and  force  have  never 
killed  an  Idea  and  neither  has  punitive  leg- 
islation. Kent  State — the  National  Guard 
was  there  and  that  college  didn't  quiet 
down." 

Carl  Oglesby,  a  radical  theoretician,  re- 
cently spent  a  few  months  as  a  visiting  fel- 
low at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
While  he  was  there,  a  reporter  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  the  Bill  of  Rights  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  disregarded  to  achieve 
the  kinds  of  social  changes  that  radicals 
demand. 

"I  wouldn't  abridge  the  Bill  of  Rights,"  he 
said.  "As  long  as  there  Isn't  a  civil  war 
going  on,  there  are  certain  rules  that  should 
be  followed. 

"There's  no  civil  war  now,  only  a  meta- 
phorical one.  People  who  say  there's  a  civil 
war  in  America  haven't  the  faintest  notion 
of  what  things  would  be  like.  I  mean,  that'd 
be  a  whole  new  and  different  trip." 

For  many  Americans,  especially  the  young 
and  members  of  minority  groups,  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  so  much  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
may  be  Irrelevant  or  objectionable  as  it  is 
that  it  simply  appears  inoperative  insofar  as 
millions  of  persons  are  concerned. 

"Kids  who  grow  up  believing  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  see  the  contradictions  between 
what  it  says  and  what  is  really  happening 
in  society,"  says  Mrs.  Sarah  Cirese,  a  re- 
searcher at  the  University  of  California  who 
recently  completed  an  attltudinal  survey  of 
students  on  10  campuses. 

"We  found  the  more  active  the  kids,  the 
higher  their  level  of  moral  development  was 
likely  to  be  and  the  more  committed  they 


were  to  the  idea  of  freedom.  At  the  highest 
level  of  moral  development,  there's  a  strong 
belief  in  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  acting  on  the  basis  of  principles  and  one's 
conscience." 

Students  surveyed  by  Mrs.  Cirese  indicated 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  ideal  of  free 
speech.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  agreed  that  "a 
person  who  advocates  unpopular  actions  or 
holds  unpopular  Ideas,  no  matter  how  ex- 
treme, should  be  allowed  to  speak  to  stu- 
dents." But  she  also  found  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  students  believed  that  some  form  of 
confrontation  was  necessary  for  social  and 
political  change.  And  nearly  10  per  cent 
thought  violence  must  occasionally  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  effect  change. 

Charles  Garry,  the  Black  Panthers'  attor- 
ney, has  concluded  that  as  far  as  the  black 
and  the  poor  are  concerned,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  meaningless. 

"The  Bill  of  Rights  means  nothing  to  you 
unless  you  can  participate  in  the  democratic 
apportionment  of  the  wealth,"  Garry  says. 
"The  Bill  of  Rights  means  nothing  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

"In  fact,  I  don't  think  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  operational  at  all.  In  some  cases.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  operational,  but  it's  not. 
In  terms  of  appearance,  you  have  a  Judge, 
there's  a  jury,  there's  a  lawyer  defending 
the  man  and  the  judge  even  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  fair.  But  everything  the 
Judge  does  is  geared  to  the  prosecution.  He's 
supporting  the  status  quo  and  he  looks  at 
the  defendant  as  an  enemy  of  the  status 
quo. 

"If  you  could  give  the  finest  legal  defense 
to  blacks.  It  wouldn't  mean  a  tinker's  dam. 
It  would  only  mean  that  they  were  convicted 
under  the  legal  process.  I'm  trying  to  see 
If  the  Bill  of  Rights  can  give  my  clients  some 
relief,  but  I  don't  kid  myself. 

"You  know  34  months  in  prison  for  Huey 
Newton  is  hardly  any  justice.  I  really  don't 
know  what  I'm  accomplishing.  I  know  the 
system  doesn't  work.  I've  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  present  system  is  tyrannical 
and  has  no  useful  reason  to  exist." 

Middle  Americans,  too.  are  troubled  over 
the  apparent  contradictions  between  the 
Ideals  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  conditions 
as  they  exist  In  society.  They,  however,  are 
more  likely  to  view  the  contradictions  as 
arising  out  of  abuses  that  certain  groups — 
criminals  and  protesters — have  made  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

"People  in  my  area  aren't  looking  for  new 
repressive  laws,"  says  Max  Hanson,  of  Boise. 
Idaho,  a  national  vice  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  "They're  mainly  against 
destruction  of  property  and  the  disruption 
of  public  institutions.  I  think  most  citizens 
of  Idaho  are  quite  tolerant  of  free  speech, 
but  by  the  same  token  they  don'  want  to  al- 
low destructive  acts  to  take  place.  If  you 
want  to  get  In  trouble  real  quick  in  Idaho, 
Just  try  burning  a  flag. 

"If  the  dissident  minority  would  fallow  the 
accepted  ritual  In  presenting  their  views, 
nobody  would  object.  It's  their  disgusting 
manner  that  offends  peace." 

In  the  district  of  Queens  represented  In 
the  New  York  City  Council  by  Matthew  J. 
Troy,  crime  and  radical  activities  are  the 
two  most  frequently  discussed  topics.  Of 
the  district's  400,000  residents,  9000  are  po- 
lice officers,  which  gives  Troy  the  largest  con- 
stituency of  policemen  in  New  York. 

"I'm  fed  up  to  here  with  civil  libertarians 
who  say  they  are  going  to  do  certain  things 
that  disrupt  the  civil  liberties  of  others." 
Troy  says.  "People  have  a  right  not  to  have 
others  come  into  their  communities  and 
start  riots. 

"When  they  had  a  disturbance  at  Queen 
College,  I  and  seven  other  councllmen  from 
Queens  told  the  president,  who  had  to  climb 
out  of  his  office  window  to  meet  with  us, 
that  he  either  stop  this  nonsense  or  we  were 
going  to  cut  the  budget  and  close  the  school 


down  altogether.  We're  not  going  to  pay  tax- 
payers' money  so  that  he  can  run  a  boarding 
school  lor  revolutionaries." 

Nonetheless,  Troy,  who  considers  himself 
somewhat  more  liberal  than  most  of  his  con- 
stltutents.  is  concerned  with  the  Intolerance 
he  observes  in  his  district.  He  said  that  a  ra- 
dical such  as  a  Weatherman  probably  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  speak  and  he  recalled 
a  community  meeting  at  which  the  audience 
shouted  down  a  speaker  who  was  attempting 
to  describe  a  program  to  help  drug  addicts. 

"My  God."  he  said,  "it  must  have  been 
what  Germany  was  Uke  in  the  '30s.  the  way 
they  yelled  at  that  guy." 

In  a  recent  discussion  on  public  attitudes 
toward  civil  liberties,  Vem  Countryman,  a 
Harvard  law  professor,  noted  that  "many 
people  feel  caught  between  Nlxon-Agnew- 
Mltchell  on  one  hand  and  the  SDS-Weather- 
man-Panthers  on  the  other.  They're  both  r. 
threat  to  civil  liberties. 

"You  know.  I  suppose  if  we  had  any  way 
of  reading  people's  minds,  we'd  find  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  country  don't  really  believe  in 
free  speech.  I  guess  that's  why  somebody 
had  the  wisdom  to  write  those  guarantees  in- 
to the  Constitution." 

Sunday:   Repression  through  the  years. 

Civn.  Liberties  Threatened  Many  Times 

IK  U.S.  History 

(By  William  F.  Woo) 

LAST  OF  A  SERIES 

A   scenario   for   political   repression: 

Two  years  before  a  national  election,  the 
majority  party  in  Congress  pushes  through 
a  law  making  It  a  prison  offense  to  write 
malicious  articles  about  the  President.  The 
law  is  designed  to  intimidate  the  opposition 
press  during  the  forthcoming  campaign.  It 
expires  on  the  day  after  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent's term  ends.  In  this  way,  the  statute 
cannot  be  turned  against  those  who  wrote  it, 
should  the  opposing  party's  candidate  win 
the  election. 

As  the  campaign  begins,  an  editor  Is 
brought  to  trial  under  the  law.  He  Is  ac- 
cused, among  other  things,  of  suggesting 
that  the  President  is  spending  too  much 
money  on  the  military  and  encouraging  high 
Intere.st  rates.  The  editor  Is  charged  also  with 
having  wTltten  that  at  the  time  the  President 
took  office,  he  "was  hardly  in  the  Infancy  of 
his  political  mistake  . . ." 

In  his  remarks  to  the  jury,  the  Judge 
makes  the  political  purpose  of  the  law  pla'n. 
"This  publication,"  he  says,  "is  evidently 
Intended  to  mislead  the  Ignorant,  and  in- 
flame their  minds  against  the  President,  and 
to  influence  their  votes  on  the  next  elec- 
tion." 

Convicted,  the  editor  Is  fined  pnd  spends 
six  months  in  Jail. 

The  scenario  is  from  American  history.  The 
law  was  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798.  The  editor 
was  Thomas  Cooper  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  later  to 
become  president  of  South  Carolina  College. 
Tlie  judge  was  Samuel  Chase,  a  fierce  par- 
tisan of  the  Federalists  and  President  John 
Adams.  In  addition  to  Cooper,  nine  men.  all 
Republicans  were  convicted  under  the  act. 

"The  Sedition  Act,"  says  Donald  H  Flem- 
ing, professor  of  history  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, "was  probably  the  most  serious  threat 
to  civil  liberties  we've  had  and  It  came  at  the 
very  beginning.  But.  mind  you.  the  man  who 
was  against  this  threat,  Jefferson,  was  elected 
President." 

Persons  who  believe  the  nation  now  is  un- 
dergoing a  repressive  period  in  which  civil 
liberties  are  being  er  ded  In  wholesale  fash- 
Ion  can  muster  a  certain  amount  of  evidence 
for  their  case.  They  point  to,  among  many 
other  things,  what  they  consider  harsh  crim- 
inal legislation  of  dubious  constitutionality. 
Increased  Government  surveillance  of  politi- 
cal protesters  and  efforts  to  Intimidate  the 
press. 

It    can   be   said,    however,   that    although 
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th^re  may  be  some  genuine  caxise  for  concern 

by  cU-11  libertarians,  American  history 

1  eplete  with  Instances  of  repression.  A  case, 

fact,  might  be  made  that  civil  liberties 

•e  been  In  Jeopardy  far  more  frequently 

III  they  have  been  secure. 

The  contrast  with  what's  happening  now 

3ot  with  a  natural  state  of  paradise  we 

had  and  lost."  said  Gerald  Gunther,  a 

essor  of  law  at  Stanford  University.  "It's 

n  an  uphill  fight  all  the  way. 

For  most  of  our  history,  a  very  dominant 

t    of    public    opinion    and    law    enforce- 

mefit  have  not  been  as  tolerant  of  Individual 

rtles  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  Indicate 

should  have  been." 

'  "he  country,  in  fact,  began  Its  existence 

the  immense  contradiction  of  slavery 

the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 

ient,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  ." 

Repression  now?"  asks  Fleming.  "In  any 

hi^orical  perspective,  no.  To  my  mind.  It's  a 

tastic  suggestion  that  this  is  a  repressive 

in  American  history.  I  conclude  that  most 

the  talk  consists  of  measuring  what  we 

hare  now  against  ideals." 

the  War  of  1812,  the  New  England  Fed- 
were  frequently  accused  of  treason, 
Fleming   noted.    As    the   Abolitionist   move- 
ment gained  strength  In  the  1830s,  Its  lead- 
were    attacked    and    lynched.    Religious 
pe^ecution  against  the  Mormons  was  espe- 
!y    vicious,    and    their    founder,    Joseph 
ith.  was  lynched  in  Carthage,  m. 
The   Civil    War    was    a   particularly   bad 
Fleming   said.    "Lincoln's    record    In 
liberties  was  probably  the  worst  of  any 
President.  He  suspended  habeas  corpus  and 
life   of    the   Copperhead,   the   Southern 
1  ipathlzer,  in  the  Middle  West  was  grave. 
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in4eed. 

Then,  of  course,  In  the  1880s,  when  the 
anarchists  tried  to  take  over  they  were  vlo- 
lei  tly  suppressed.  World  War  I  vies  with  the 
il  War  for  the  worst  suppression  of  civil 
ties.  Both  the  federal  and  the  state  gov- 
1  iments  took  repressive  measures.  People 
e  imprisoned  for  criticizing  the  war  in 
ate  conversations.  Then  Wilson  lost  con- 
of  the  Administration  and  you  have  (At- 
toAiey  General)  Mitchell  Palmer's  raids.  That 
cl«  aned  out  radical  movement  and  the  IWW 
International  Workers  of  the  World). 
World  War  II  compares  favorably,  except 
our  treatment  of  the  Japanese,  who  were 
erned,  and  yet  that  didn't  become  a  model 
repression  in  society  as  a  whole. 
With  the  exception  of  the  McCarthy  pe- 
there  has  been  a  real  expansion  of  civil 
rtles  since  the  Depression.  I  see,  by  the 
no  similarity  between  what  (Vice  Presi- 
deht  Spiro  T.)  Agnew  is  doing  and  what 
S  ^nator  Joseph  R.)  McCarthy  did.  One  man 
empted  to  purge  the  federal  bureaucracy; 
other  urges  voters  to  turn  people  out  of 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  past  gener- 
on  you  wouldn't  know  what  people  meant 
saying  Agnew's  rhetoric  heated  people  up. 
;  Qeaii,  in  any  past  generation  if  the  worst 
could  say  about  some  body  was  that  he 
a  radical,  you'd  better  give  up.  Theodore 
velfs  language  was  very  vehement.  He 
fun    at    the    'hyphenated-American,' 
foreigner,  and  impugned  his  patriotism 
a  way  that  people  understood.  If  you  go 
bafck   to  the  Jackson-Van   Buren  campaign 
the  Cleveland-Blaine  campaign,  why,  they 

absolutely  scurrilous." 
iasry  S.  Ashmore,  the  Pulitzer-Prize  win- 
Arkansas  editor  who  now  is  a  senior  fel- 
at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
critic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
X  ;gests  a  close  parallel  between  the  kind  of 
that  elements  of  the  Left  contend 
exists   and   a   type   of   repression   that 
n  whites  experienced  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Rednecks  felt  a  degree  of  isolation 
<X  desperation,"  said  Ashmore.  "They  felt 
pe  rsecuted     by     the    Federal     Government, 
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which  was  Insisting  on  integration,  and  they 
began  arming  themselves.  The  Klan  litera- 
ture was  always  saying,  'Every  God-fearing 
white  man  had  the  right  to  bear  arms.  If 
the  police  had  sold  out  to  the  nigger-lovers, 
well,  we'd  have  to  take  that  law  into  our  own 
hands.' 

"For  a  long  time  this  was  only  rhetoric 
but  then  the  violence  began  to  come.  Then 
the  police  cracked  down,  finally  to  the  point 
of  federal  troops.  A  lot  of  whites  felt  the 
Supreme  Court  had  abridged  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  Gov.  (Orval  E.)  Faubus  said 
the  integration  order  was  null  and  void.  And 
this  sanctioned  a  lot  of  people's  thinking 
they  were  both  morally  and  legally  wrong  in 
acceding  to  the  law. 

"Their  arguments  would  be  very  close  to 
the  one  that's  used  today — that  people  have 
a  moral  right  to  do  certain  things.  That's  why 
these  people  were  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 
But  what  happened  In  the  end?  Violence,  the 
majority  of  whites  concluded  was  Intoler- 
able. They  disavowed  It  and  the  violence 
ended." 

Some  observers  have  noted,  however,  that 
the  current  period  has  certain  significant  dif- 
ferences from  other  times  In  American  his- 
tory when  civil  liberties  were  threatened.  One 
of  these  differences  is  what  might  be  called 
a  revolution  in  rising  expectations,  a  major 
change  In  attitudes  fostered  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  Supreme  Court's  expansion 
of  Individual  rights  in  recent  years. 

"Now  we're  worrying  about  whether  the 
police  can  enter  without  knocking,"  says  Wil- 
liam Cohen,  a  Stanford  University  law  pro- 
fessor. "Ten  years  ago,  we  worried  about 
whether  they  needed  any  probable  cause  at 
all  for  arrest.  Sure,  things  like  the  no-knock 
crime  bill  are  Important.  But  we're  now  argu- 
ing at  a  level  of  civilized  police  behavior  that 
would  have  l)een  unthinkable  30  years  ago. " 

James  Flsk,  for  30  years  a  police  officer  in 
Los  Angeles,  agrees.  Flsk,  who  retired  as  dep- 
uty police  chief,  is  an  adjunct  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles. 

"When  I  came  Into  the  police  department, 
nobody  even  talked  about  the  Bill  of  Rights," 
he  says.  "I  didn't  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  need  for  a  search  warrant.  It  used  to  be 
that  the  courts  told  us  that  evidence  was 
admissible  regardless  of  the  method  by  which 
It  was  obtained. 

"What  I've  seen  In  30  years  is  an  Increased 
awareness  among  police  officers  that  constitu- 
tional guarantees  are  superior  to  substantive 
law.  The  real  question,  however.  Is  whether 
our  society  wants  law  enforcement  to  be 
constitutional." 

Another  aspect  of  the  current  concern  over 
repression  that  sets  it  apart  from  other  times 
In  American  history  Is  the  state  of  develop- 
ment in  communications  and  data-process- 
ing technology. 

The  television  set  that  brings  the  Viet- 
namese war  into  the  living  room  also  brings 
ghetto  riots  and  campus  violence.  Students 
demanding  the  overthrow  of  the  system  and 
a  President  calling  for  law  and  order  reached 
the  same  national  audience.  If  the  television 
coverage  of  the  riots  In  Chicago  at  the  time 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  radi- 
calized many  youths.  It  hardened  also  the  at- 
titudes of  many  of  their  elders,  who  became 
convinced  that  protest  was  going  too  far. 

The  nearly  infinite  memory  of  the  com- 
puter, with  its  ability  for  almost  Instant  re- 
call, for  the  first  time  has  presented  the  na- 
tion with  a  possibility  that  a  person's  polit- 
ical and  social  opinions  might  be  kept  on 
file  Just  as  his  credit  rating  already  is.  Just 
as  a  bad  credit  rating  can  prevent  a  citizen 
from  engaging  In  a  business  transaction,  so, 
civil  libertarians  worry,  a  bad  social  or  polit- 
ical "rating"  may  keep  someone  out  of  a 
job^-or  put  him  in  prison. 

Coupled  with  Increasingly  sophisticated 
methods    of    electronic    eavesdropping,    the 


computer-based  data  bank  may  have  given 
man,  as  Representative  Cornelius  E,  Gai- 
lagher  (Dem.) ,  New  Jersey,  put  it,  "so  power- 
ful an  Instrument  of  social  control  that  in- 
dividual dreams,  which  become  local  night- 
mares, can  now  be  world-wide  catastrophes." 

"If  you're  born  with  a  television  in  the 
room,  it's  a  state  of  nature  to  you,"  savs 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  "if 
you're  born  with  audlo-surveUlance  In  the 
room,  you  accept  that,  too. 

"There  are  many  tragedies  to  governmental 
wire  tapping.  It's  far  more  than  a  dirty  busi- 
ness. It  tinkers  with  the  foundation  of  in- 
dividual character.  If  you  try  to  sell  it  as 
morally  right,  you  build  an  acceptance  for  it. 
If  you  try  to  sell  its  acceptance,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration does,  for  purposes  that  are 
largely  imagery,  you  build  an  acceptance  for 
things  that  are  essentially  Immoral.  I  don't 
find  a  history  or  a  literature  In  which  the 
eavesdropper  Is  extolled." 

A  third  factor  that  distinguishes  this  era, 
civil  libertarians  believe.  Is  that  repression 
Is  aimed  at  large  cultural  groups  as  well  as 
at  those  with  unpopular  political  views.  Thus 
a  youth  with  long  hair,  whatever  his  polit- 
ical opinions,  may  well  feel  repressed  If  the 
local  authorities  decide  "to  clear  our  streets 
of  the  hippie  elements." 

"What  happened  In  the  1960s  was  a  break- 
ing up  of  the  dominant  cultural  consensus," 
says  Alan  F.  Westln,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Columbia  University.  "We  broke 
lose  from  the  Puritan  Protestant  consensus, 
and  driving  through  society  came  new  life 
styles  and  with  that  a  demand  to  be  able 
to  dress  differently. 

Censorship  was  loosened  tremendously  by 
the  courts. 

"Objectively,  clvU  liberties,  the  right  to 
pursue  your  ideas,  really  got  greater  breadth 
between  1960  and  1968  than  In  any  other 
time  in  otir  history.  But — a  lot  of  people  be- 
gan exercising  these  freedoms  and  they  came 
up  against  a  fundamental  fact.  They  didn't 
have  a  majority.  And  at  this  time,  the  dis- 
senters began  to  say  the  whole  society  is 
rotten. 

"That's  what  the  issue  of  repression  is 
all  about  to  radicals.  They  say,  "To  give  us 
freedom  and  not  make  the  changes  that  are 
necessary  Is  really  not  to  give  us  freedom  at 
aU.'  " 
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AGRICULTURE  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  section  15 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  February  29,  1936, 
authorized  an  appropriation  for  the 
agriculture  conservation  program  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $500  million  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  $220  million  annually,  but  the 
1970  program  is  being  operated  only  at 
the  $185  million  level,  even  though 
$195.5  million  was  authorized  by 
Congress, 

The  ACP  is  the  most  universally  ac- 
cepted of  all  farm  programs.  Nearly  a 
million  farmers  participate  annually  in 
all  of  the  3,000  counties  in  the  country. 
These  farmers  contribute  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  cost  of  conservation 
practices. 

Conservation  assistance  has  been 
limited  to  measures  which  farmers  gen- 
erally would  not  be  likely  to  carry  out 
to  the  needed  extent  without  cost-share 
aid.  Most  of  the  practices  have  long- 
range  benefits,  but  the  immediate  re- 
turns are  not  sufficient  for  the  farmer  to 
finance  them  on  his  own. 


No  program  has  done  so  much  to 
benefit  all  the  people  with  the  amount 
of  funds  available.  The  ACP  has  spear- 
headed a  main  effort  made  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  envlrMunent. 

Millions  of  tons  of  silt  have  been  kept 
out  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  with  the  ACP 
assisting  in  2  million  water-storage  res- 
ervoirs; 33  millicoi  acres  have  been  ter- 
raced; 1  million  acres  of  permanent  sod 
waterways  have  been  constructed;  and 
vegetative  cover  on  769  million  acres  has 
been  established. 

Further,  since  the  ACP  was  started,  we 
have  not  experienced  the  dust  bowl  days 
so  well  remembered  in  the  Great  Plains 
and  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  ACP  has  helped  with 
planting  4.6  million  acres  of  trees  and 
improved  the  stand  of  trees  on  3.8  mil- 
lion acres.  This  will  help  insure  a  badly 
needed  supply  of  timber  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  convert  nonproductive  lands  to 
productive  uses. 

The  ACP  has  many  other  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  benefiting  wildlife  and 
improving  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  1970,  the  ACP  has  placed  more  em- 
phasis on  the  improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment with  the  inclusion  of  more 
pollution  abatement  practices.  These  in- 
clude the  construction  of  diversion  ter- 
races, ditches,  waterways,  or  dams  to 
abate  pollution  and  reduce  erosion  in 
critical  sediment  source  areas,  and  in 
areas  with  livestock  and  poultry  concen- 
trations where  outside  water  adds  to  the 
pollution  problem. 

In  addition,  assistance  is  given  for  pol- 
lution abatement  systems  to  control  and 
properly  dispose  of  concentrations  of 
pollutants  in  farm  feedlot  areas  to  keep 
our  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  clear  and 
usable. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed 
the  USDA  appropriations  bill  for  1971, 
which  included  an  authorization  for  the 
1971  ACP.  The  House  bill  had  an  au- 
thorization of  $195.5  million,  and  the 
Senate  bill  $190  million  for  1971. 

This  is  surely  a  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  continue  the  program  which 
is  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 

ACP  is  operated  by  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
In  many  county  offices,  ACP  work  con- 
stitutes a  tremendous  bulk  of  their  busi- 
ness. If  there  is  no  1971  ACP,  a  mini- 
mum of  16  ACS  county  offices  in  Texas 
will  have  to  be  closed  and  a  minimum  of 
300  throughout  the  Nation.  One  can 
imagine  the  consequences  and  hard- 
ships on  farmers  should  this  happen.  In 
addition,  I  would  think  it  impossible  to 
reopen  these  offices  once  closed  because 
of  the  expense  involved  trying  to  rehire 
personnel  or  find  new  people  with  ade- 
quate training  and  backgroimd. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  Senators  will  join 
me  in  urging  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  aimounce  immediately  the  1971 
ACP  without  waiting  for  final  t.ction  on 
the  1971  appropriation  bill.  This  action 
has  been  taken  in  previous  years  and  is 
badly  needed  now  so  that  all  concerned 
can  make  orderly  plans  for  the  operation 
of  the  1971  program. 
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AMERICAN    LEGION    VOICES    SUP- 
PORT FOR  POW  RESCUE  EFFORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Alfred  P. 
Chamie.  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  has  issued  a  statement 
supporting  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
send  a  rescue  force  into  North  Vietnam 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  statement  adds  another  strong 
voice  of  support  for  President  N'xon's 
continued  effort  to  free  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  unjustly  in  North 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chamie's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Releas*  of  the  Amekican  Legion 

The  American  Legion  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorses the  courageous  decision  of  President 
Nixon  to  send  a  task  force  Into  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  rescue 
of  our  brave  fighting  men  who  are  held 
captive  by  the  Hanoi  government.  That  the 
mission  failed  to  achieve  its  desired  result  is 
unfortunate,  but  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  now  told  Hanoi  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  we  mean  to  have  an 
end  to  their  inhumane  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  total  disregard  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  salute  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  most 
especially  the  brave  officers  and  men  who 
carried  out  the  daring  and  imaginative  raid. 
I  am  certain  this  action,  more  thain  anything 
that  has  gone  before,  will  serve  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  world  on  the  plight  of 
American  fighting  men  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 


RETURNING  CASUALTIES  FROM 
THE  INDOCHINA  WAR  DESERVE 
ADEQUATE  MEDICAL  CARE;  DR. 
RUSK  IN  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OUT- 
LINES THE  CRISIS 

Mr.  YARBCROUGH.  Mr.  President,  cm 
August  11.  1970,  the  independent  offlces- 
HUD  appropriations  bill  was  vetoed  by 
President  Nixcn  due  to  the  alleged  infla- 
tionary impact  that  it  would  have  had  on 
the  economy.  The  veto  was  sustained  in 
the  House  despvit:>  a  valiant  attempt  to 
override  it.  One  of  the  primary  victims 
of  the  President's  action  was  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  which  was  sched- 
uled to  receive  approximately  $9  billion 
under  the  bill. 

An  informative  article  entitled  "War's 
Medical  Crisis"  appearing  in  the  Novem- 
ber 15,  1970,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  166  hospitals 
and  202  out-patient  clinic:  are  facing  a 
crisis  of  major  proportions.  Unless  we  in 
Congress  can  persuade  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  accept  an  adequate  appro- 
priation, our  veterans  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive less  than  adequate  care  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  is  no  longer  the  public's  No.  1 
concern,  and  yet  every  day  that  the  con- 
flict drags  on  those  in  need  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  services  increases. 


Thus  far  there  have  been  orer  300,000 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war,  more 
than  the  total  casualty  list  of  World 
War  I.  In  an  age  when  we  are  inimdated 
daily  with  statistics,  perhaps  it  has  be- 
come too  easy  for  some  people  to  ignore 
or  forget  the  personal  agony  and  human 
needs  which  underlie  the  casualty  figures. 
We  must  not,  indeed  we  dare  not,  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  wounded  sol- 
diers have  made  great  sacrifices,  and  de- 
serve the  best  medical  care  that  we  are 
capable  of  providing. 

The  improvement  in  the  deUvery  of 
medical  care  that  the  military  has  been 
able  to  provide  on  tlie  battlefields  of  In- 
dochina has  enhanced  our  ability  to 
save  the  lives  of  men  who  have  sustained 
what  would  have  been  fatal  wounds  in 
earlier  wars.  These  gains  must  not  be 
lost  or  squandered,  due  to  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
to  approve  sufficient  funding  for  pro- 
grams aimed  at  providing  for  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  our  veterans  once  they 
are  evacuated  to  the  United  States.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
continue  their  demonstrated  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  people  by 
insisting  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion receive  tne  money  it  needs  if  it  is  to 
meet  its  obligation  to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  entitled  "War's  Medical  Crisis," 
published  in  the  New  Yoric  Times  of 
November  15,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 
Wak's    Medical    Crisis — Soldiebs    Savxd    in 

Vietnam    Rettitrning    Home    in    Need    or 

Long,  Costlt  Care 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

Although  the  Vietnam  casualties  hare 
been  at  their  lowest  point  In  five  years  these 
past  few  weeks,  it  would  be  tragic  if  the 
public  were  lulled  into  apathy.  An  enor- 
mous problem  still  exists:  300,000  total  cas- 
ualties, 100.000  seriously  wounded,  as,000 
severe  injuries  of  the  upper  extremities. 

For  example,  In  1968,  1.640  combat  casu- 
alties with  wounds  of  the  upper  extremities 
were  treated  at  the  Brook  Army  General 
Hospital  in  San  Antonio.  This  number  rep- 
resented less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  casual- 
ties evacuated  to  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  wounds  were  caused  by  fragments  from 
mines,  gunshot  or  burns.  One-fourth  of 
them  Involved  the  hands.  Remarkably,  69 
per  cent  of  this  group  returned  to  duty  and 
only  3  per  cent  died. 

The  rate  of  successful  treatment  was  due 
largely  to  a  new  understanding  reached  dur- 
ing World  War  n  of  what  can  be  done  for 
the  mutilating  wounds  of  war  through  re- 
constructive plastic  surgery.  Eight  special 
army  centers  were  established  in  World  War 
n  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  patients.  The 
best  known  Is  Valley  Forge  Hospital  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  also  operated  as  a  specialized 
center  during  the  Korean  War  and  remains 
one  of  the  primary  army  centers  today. 
new  riEU)  or  scsgeet 

A  new  sub-specialty  In  reconstructlTC  sur- 
gery of  the  hand  has  emerged  from  such 
centers.  A  special  society  has  been  formed  to 
furthw  the  knowledge  and  senrice  in  this 
field.  Hand  surgery  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  surgical  procedures,  because  of  the 
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fractlng  tendons,  the  complexity  of  the 
IS  mechanism  and  the  difficult  clrcu- 
problems. 

Army  has  been  foreslgbted  In  this  field 

has   trained  enough  hand  surgeons  to 

active  services  In  eight  army  general 

However,  they  have  been  able  to 

provide    the   total   care    necessary    for    only 

abopt  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  with  severe 

damage. 

reason   Is  that   beds   mvist  be  made 

a|Iable  for  newly  arriving  casualties. 

Is  that  these  patients  cannot  be 
In  military  hospitals  for  more  than  12 
Complex,  long-term  reconstructive 
cas^  laxist  then  be  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
era! s  Administration. 
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administration  has  166  hospitals  of 
whlfch  88  are  associated  with  medical  schools 
or  '  caching  hospitals.  Prom  January,  1965, 
thn  ugh  September,  1970,  some  16,700  pa- 
tien  ts  have  been  transferred  from  the  armed 
serv  Ices  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Thepe  included  more  than  2,000  with  spinal 
Injury,  1,600  major  amputees  and  220 
There  were  almost   5,000  psychiatric 
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W<hen   a   patient   Is   transferred   from   the 

services  he  is  permitted  to  choose  his 

hoepltal    and    usually   selects   the   one 

his  home.  Often  this  is  an  unwise 

because    It    Is    impossible    to    have 

hlgl^ly-speclallzed,  full-staff  services  for  all 

of  veterans'  medical  problems  in  every 

hospital.  It  would  seem  that  the  V.A.,  like  the 

,  needs  specialized  services  In  certain 

bos^ltals  for  tboee  spyeclal  complex  problems. 

the  armed  services  medical  institutions 

Vietnam,  the  morale  of  the  patients  is  gen- 

eraljy  high.  This  is  primarily  because  they 

they  are  "still  part  of  the  outfit." 

the    evacuation   chain    to   Japan,    the 

Philippines  or  back  to  the  United  States,  this 

ng  of  belonging  becomes  Increasingly  dl- 

lui€(d.   Many  casualties  who   are  eventually 

to  V.A.  hospitals  often  want  to  re- 

to  the  military  Institutions,  hoping  at 

subconsciously  to  regain  that  sense  of 
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B  (caxise  of  the  life-saving  helicopter  evac- 
uatl  on  techniques  and  excellent  front-line 
mec  Iclne,  the  Vietnam  War  has  produced  the 
moet  severe  disabilities  with  the  most  dlf- 
ficu  ,t  complications  and  residual  defects  ever 
enc  (untered  In  any  war  in  liistory — men  who 
in  c  ther  wars  would  have  died  on  the  battle- 
flelc 

T  lese  are  the  men  the  Veterans  Admln- 
Istr  itlon  hospitals  must  be  prepared  to  treat. 
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.^KISTAN    CYCXONE    AND    TIDAL 
WAVE 

.\tr.  PACKVl^OOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  aware,  I  believe,  of  the  cyclone 
tidal  wave  which  killed  thousands  of 
November  13,  1970.  and  left 
thousands  more  homeless  and  without 
A  full-scale  effort  is  now  underway 
bring  desperately  needed  food,  cloth- 
shelter,  and  medical  attention  to 
theke  less  fortunate  men  of  another  land. 
It  is  during  times  such  as  these  that  I 
believe  the  United  States  makes  excel- 
use  of  its  resource  and  establishes 
muth  good  will.  In  the  current  situation 
]  'akistan,  I  believe  we  are  again  mak- 
a  worthwhile  contribution.  But  why 
he  name  of  reason,  do  we  insist  on 
ma  dng  a  fool  of  ourselves  at  the  same 
tinnje?  I  refer  to  an  Associated  Press  story 
in  the  Tuesday,  November  24,  1970, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
story  said  in  part : 


The  Instructions  were  to  come  forward  one 
by  one,  receive  a  relief  packet  from  the  U.  S. 
ambassador  and  shake  bis  hand.  The  starv- 
ing Pakistanis  could  not  wait.  In  the  bedlam, 
two  refugees  were  slashed  by  rotating  hell- 
copter  blades,  another  was  hurt  In  a  battle  of 
rice  sacks  and  Ambassador  Joseph  S.  Parland 
retreated  into  a  helicopter  to  escape  the 
frantic  mob. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  people  are  literally 
starving,  that  we  coiild  forego  imneces- 
sary  and  inappropriate  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. To  make  it  necessary  that  a  starv- 
ing man  shake  the  hand  of  some  U.S. 
Grovemment  official  before  he  gets  his 
packet  of  food  is  ridiculous.  That  is  like 
asking  someone  to  shake  hands  with  the 
fire  chief  before  being  pulled  from  a 
burning  car. 

When  I  contacted  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  this  matter  today,  I  was  told 
that  they  could  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
that  the  instructions  to  distribute  the 
food  had  included  shaking  hands  with 
the  U.S.  Ambassador.  Since  the  State 
Department  seems  to  be  having  trouble 
deciding  what  the  instructions  are,  I 
would  like  to  offer  two  simple  suggestions. 

First,  eliminate  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable ritual  associated  with  getting 
food  and  supplies  to  these  unfortunate 
people  in  Pakistan;  and  second,  proceed 
with  due  haste  to  make  sure  that  food 
and  supplies  reach  these  people  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
American  Ambassador  could  be  used  as 
just  another  worker.  I  think  he  would  be 
appreciated  more  if  he  were. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION:  POINTING 
THE  WAY  TO  EQUALITY  FOR  THE 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Center  magazine 
contains  an  informative  article  about  the 
true  "forgotten  Americans,"  the  Mexi- 
can Americans  who  live  in  the  South- 
western United  States,  one  and  one-half 
million  of  them  In  my  own  State  of  Texas. 

By  and  large,  this  group  of  Americans 
receives  substandard  education,  lives  in 
substandard  housing,  subsist  on  a  nutri- 
tionally substandard  diet,  and  works  for 
substandard  wages.  As  the  article  points 
out,  the  ancestors  of  these  people  were 
here  before  the  Anglos,  yet  their  culture, 
their  history,  their  contribution  to  our 
heritage  are  not  taught  in  the  schools. 

But  the  most  unfortunate  and  unnec- 
essary barrier  between  Anglos  and  Chi- 
canes is  the  linguistic  barrier.  In  every 
industrialized  nation  in  Europe,  school- 
children leam  at  least  one  language  other 
than  their  own.  Americans  who  have 
traveled  in  Europe  know  that  there  are 
English  speakers  in  even  the  smallest 
villages.  Yet  in  the  Southwest,  where  a 
total  of  5  million  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  live,  the  Spanish-speaking 
Anglo  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Due 
to  cultural  differences,  the  English- 
speaking  American  has  used  only  his  lan- 
guage and  his  way  of  life  in  the  parts  of 
the  United  States  inhabited  by  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  Too  few  Mexican 
Americans  speak  English  well  enough  to 
fully  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  afflu- 
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ent  society,  and  the  Chicanes  have  been 
the  ones  who  suffered. 

Recognizing  this  fact.  I  introduced  and 
moved  through  Congress  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  of  1968.  Delays,  poor  ad- 
ministration, and  inadequate  funding 
have  prevented  this  program  from  op- 
erating as  fully  as  it  might,  but.  as  the 
article  indicates,  the  approach  is  a  sound 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Members  of 
Congress  to  read  the  article  and  to  keep 
its  message  in  mind  when  funding  re- 
quests for  my  Bilingual  Education  Act 
of  1968  are  presented  to  Congress.  We 
have  ignored  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  for  too  long;  we  know  too  little 
of  the  language  and  heritage  of  this 
great  people.  The  program  which  my  bill 
has  initiated  will  help  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Monte- 
zuma's Children,"  written  by  Mr.  Philip 
D.  Ortego,  and  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber-December 1970  edition  of  the  Center 
magazine  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montezuma's  CHnj>REN 
(By  Philip  D.  Ortego) 

The  face  of  Mexico  Is  an  Indian  face. 
Traveling  the  length  and  width  of  modern 
Mexico  one  is  more  Impressed  by  the  Indian 
influences  on  Mexican  culture  than  the  Eu- 
ropean Influences.  The  primitive  pyramids  of 
Teotlhuacan  are  more  impressive  than  the 
elegant  facade  of  Chapultepec  Castle.  One  Is 
more  fascinated  by  the  legend  of  IxtacUiuatl 
than  by  the  exploits  of  Cortez.  Although  the 
crown  and  church  of  Spain  almost  succeeded 
In  Europeanlzlng  Montezuma's  children  they 
were  unable  to  convert  the  Indian  masses 
into  their  own  physical  image.  In  owe  time 
Indian  rather  than  Spanish  blood  has  be- 
come a  source  of  national  Mexican  pride.  To 
be  Spanish  Is  to  be  a  gapuchin,  a  foreigner, 
an  oppressor,  a  rapist  of  the  ancient  Indian 
culture.  To  be  a  Mexican  is  to  be  a  member 
of  la  raza,  the  race  of  Montezuma's  children. 
More  than  two-fifths  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation are  pure-blooded  Indians,  more  than 
half  have  some  Indian  blood  In  them.  Yet, 
despite  Indian  resilience,  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  dominated. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  Spanish-speaking  In- 
dian types  have  almost  no  linguistic  dis- 
advantage, they  have  achieved  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  equal  opportunity.  However, 
the  ten  million  or  so  of  Monteziuna's  chil- 
dren who  live  In  the  United  States  are  still 
struggling  to  overcome  not  only  the  handi- 
cap of  speaking  a  foreign  language  but  the 
social  disadvantage  of  looking  like  them- 
selves, that  is  Mexicans. 

Only  recently  have  Mexican  Americans  be- 
gun to  receive  significant  attention  In  this 
country,  though  they  are  the  second  largest 
minority  group  In  the  nation.  They  con- 
stitute the  single  largest  linguistic  group. 
Most  Mexican  Americans  (seven  million) 
live  In  the  five-state  area  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  California. 
The  largest  single  concentration  is  in  Los 
Angeles.  Just  as  many  black  citizens  have 
rejected  the  description  of  "Negro"  or 
"Negro-Americans,"  many  Americans  of 
Mexican  ancestry  reject  the  hyphenated 
Mexican-American  description  by  Anglos 
and  Instead  prefer  to  be  called  Chicanes. 

Montezuma's  children  are  not  transplant- 
ed Americans.  Many  of  their  forebears  were 
here  before  the  Puritans,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  the  Irish  of  Boston,  the  Italians  of 
New  York,  or  the  Poles  of  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
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burgh.  Yet  Mexican  Americans  subsist  on 
levels  far  below  national  norms.  The  reason 
for  this,  many  Mexican  Americans  argue. 
Is  that  the  Treaty  of  Gviadalupe  Hidalgo  in 
1848  classified  those  who  came  with  the 
conquered  lands  of  the  Southwest  as  a  de- 
feated people.  Those  who  came  afterward.  In 
the  great  migrants  of  the  early  nlneteen- 
hundreds,  have  been  similarly  victimized 
as  a  result  of  the  Mexican-American  War. 
Those  who  were  here  before  the  Mexican- 
American  War  have  had  their  land  rlghte 
usurped  and  today  they  have  become  almost 
strangers  in  their  own  land. 

The  problems  of  Mexican  Americans  relate 
specifically  to  American  life,  not  to  life  in 
Mexico,  Just  as  the  problems  of  Anglo-Amer- 
icans relate  to  American  life,  not  to  life  In 
England,  whatever  the  linguistic  ties.  That 
many  Mexican  Americans  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish does  not  make  them  any  less  American. 
Their  Interests,  attitudes,  and  aspirations 
differ  little  from  those  of  other  Americans. 
What  conspicuously  characterizes  Mexican 
Americans  Is  that  most  of  them  have  an 
inadequate  education,  a  handicap  stemming 
primarily  from  socio-economic  causes  rath- 
er than  from  what  educators  have  called  the 
"language  barrier." 

The  educational  statistics  on  Mexican 
Americans  are  shocking.  In  the  Southwest, 
their  dropout  rate  is  more  than  twice  the 
national  average.  Estimates  of  the  average 
number  of  school  years  completed  by  Anglo 
children  In  the  Southwest  is  12.1  years,  and 
by  black  children,  nine  years.  On  the  aver- 
age Mexican  Americans  there  stay  In  school 
7.1  years.  Armando  Rodriguez,  Chief  of  the 
Mexican  American  Affairs  Unit  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  has  said  that  "the  rise 
in  cultural  militancy  among  young  Chlcanos 
Is  directly  related  to  the  schools'  appalling 
Ignorance  about  the  Mexican  American  and 
his  role  in  the  American  democracy." 

This  Ignorance  Is  dramatically  manifiested 
in  the  statistics:  In  Texas  thirty-nine  per 
cent  d  the  Mexican  Americans  have  less 
than  a  fifth  grade  education;  Mexican 
Americans  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  older 
have  as  lltUe  as  4.8  years  of  schooling. 
Almost  half  of  the  Mexican  Americans  in 
Texas  are  still  functional  Illiterates. 

The  percentage  of  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren entering  first  grade  who  know  enough 
English  to  move  forward  with  their  Anglo- 
American  peers  is  slight.  Indeed,  many  never 
get  to  the  first  grade.  Of  those  who  do  (es- 
pecially along  the  U.S. -Mexican  border),  ac- 
cording to  the  first  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Mexican  American 
Education,  "four  out  of  five  .  .  .  fall  two 
grades  behind  their  Anglo  classmates  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  fifth  grade."  In 
Texas  only  about  one-third  of  the  five-  and 
six-year-old  Mexican  Americans  are  enrolled 
In  school.  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
notes  that  In  some  California  schools  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  Mexican  American  high 
school  students  drop  out  between  grades  ten 
and  eleven.  Moreover,  "although  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  students  make  up  more  than  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  public  school  population  of 
California,  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  college  students  enrolled  In  the 
. . .  University  of  California  are  of  this  group." 

Vicente  Ximenes,  former  chairman  of  the 
Inter-Agency  for  Mexican  American  Affairs, 
has  pointed  out  that  "almost  from  the  very 
beginning  .  .  .  there  was  prejudice  and  su- 
periority in  the  posture  of  the  [Anglo]  pio- 
neers from  the  eastern  half  of  the  land."  Few 
Americans  are  aware  that  their  brown  fellow- 
citizens  were  segregated  in  some  schools  in 
CaUfornia  unUl  1947  and  in  Texas  untU 
1948. 

The  long,  arduous  odyssey  of  Mexican 
Americans  has  been  given  little  public  at- 
tention.  In   1940   George   I.   Sanchez   called 


them  "forgotten  i>eople,''  and  at  the  National 
Educational  Association  meeting  In  Tucson 
In  1966  they  were  described  as  "the  invisible 
minority."  But  the  Chicano  renaissance  is 
changing  this. 

The  issues  in  Mexican  American  education 
arise  from  a  complex  of  psychosocial  and  cul- 
tural Ungulstic  patterns.  No  one  approach 
to  the  educational  problem  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans can  achieve  significant  results.  Even 
the  linguistic  disadvantages  of  Mexican 
Am.erican  children  are  basically  the  product 
of  a  thoroughly  lexocentric  society:  they  are 
in  part  the  result  of  Ignorance  about  lan- 
guage and  Its  social  function.  In  part  they 
arise  from  the  distortion  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can culture  and  history. 

Existing  educational  programs  (with  the 
exception  of  pilot  or  experimental  model 
programs)  make  no  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  many  Mexican  American  children  come 
to  school  either  knowing  a  fair  amount  of 
English  but  psychologically  reluctant  to  use 
it,  or  knowing  little  English,  or  knowing 
only  Spanish.  Whatever  the  case,  Mexican 
American  children  are  burdened  from  the 
start  by  an  inability  to  deal  with  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction.  Often  their  teachers 
are  Anglo-Americans  who  are  not  bilingual 
and  cannot  communicate  to  the  children 
the  lessons  of  first  grade.  First  grade  then 
becomes  a  sort  of  langiiage  laboratory  In 
which  the  teacher  attempts  to  create 
enough  English  fiuency  in  the  pupils  to 
begin  with  the  required  Instructional  mate- 
rials. But  most  first-grade  teachers  are  in- 
adequate; untrained  In  language  theory  and 
analysis,  they  cannot  overcome  the  lan- 
guage barrier.  What  usually  happens  Is  that 
Spanish-speaking  children  are  seriously  trau- 
matized by  what  too  often  becomes  a  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  experience.  Such 
courses  as  "Speech  X"  (Corrective  Instruction 
In  English  Pronunciation)  treat  the  symp- 
toms rather  than  the  malady. 

A  third-grade  Mexican  American  boy, 
whose  parents  were  born  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  placed  In  an  El 
Paso  public  school  when  his  father  was  as- 
signed to  a  nearby  military  base.  The  par- 
ents were  soon  advised  that  their  son  was 
being  recommended  for  remedial  language 
Instruction.  An  investigation  showed  that 
the  teacher's  recommendation  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  boy  spoke  an  eastern  dia- 
lect of  American  English  rather  than  the 
teacher's  Texas  dialect.  She  considered  the 
boy's  speech  atrocious  and  in  need  of  reme- 
diation. This  Is  the  kind  of  "lexotherapy" 
many  Mexican  Americans  are  subjected  to. 
An  editorial  In  El  Grito:  A  Journal  of 
Contemporary  Mexican  American  Thought, 
commenting  on  the  linguistic  situation  of 
the  Southwest,  said:  "Almost  unbelievably, 
[language]  teaching  to  this  day  Is  character- 
ized by  puritanically  rigid  social  sadism  and 
linguistic  Imperialism." 

What  Is  needed — In  addition  to  preparing 
teachers  In  linguistic  principles — Is  train- 
ing In  "lexonomlcs,"  the  study  of  linguistic 
social  relations.  As  a  social  creature,  man  is 
also  a  creature  of  words,  and  therefore  a 
"lexlstent."  The  teacher,  as  the  central  fig- 
xire  In  the  dynamics  of  social  relations  in 
the  schools,  should  comprehend  the  nature 
of  language  and  Its  psychological  function 
in  human  beings,  especially  children.  Fail- 
ure here  Is  by  far  the  greatest  weakness  in 
existing  educational  programs. 

In  practice  Spanish-speaking  children  are 
frequently  relegated  to  classes  for  the  re- 
tarded simply  because  many  teachers  equate 
linguistic  ability  with  Intellectual  ability. 
In  California,  Mexican  Americans  account 
for  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
"mentally  retarded."  This  Is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  cultural  disdain  on  the  part  of  an 
Anglo-American  educational  system.  Harold 
Howe,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of 


Education,  pointed  out  m  an  address  to  the 
National  Conference  on  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities for  Mexican  Americans  that  the  feel- 
ing of  Anglo  cultural  superiority  Is  reflected 
In  hundreds  of  ways  In  American  society  and 
stated  that  "until  the  schools  realize  how 
our  society  projects  this  conviction  of  super- 
iority, this  cowboy-and-Indians  mentality, 
and  takes  positive  steps  to  correct  It,  they 
win  not  truly  succeed  with  Mexican  Ameri- 
can children." 

The  schools  have  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
part  they  play  in  promoting  the  myth  of 
Anglo  cultural  superiority.  In  October  of 
1969,  a  group  of  Mexican  Americans  took  over 
the  boardroom  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education  to  protest  the  assumption  of 
Anglo  cultural  superiority.  Walkouts  have 
occurred  in  school  board  meetings  in  many 
communities  of  the  Southwest.  One  of  the 
Issues  In  these  walkouts  is  the  custodial  no- 
tion that  emphasizes  school  attendance  and 
discipline  at  the  expense  of  learning.  Some 
Mexican  Americans,  experiencing  it,  are  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  the  only  reason  for 
keeping  Mexican  American  students  In 
school  is  to  improve  the  avwage  dally  at- 
tendance, the  basis  of  most  federal  funding 
and  support. 

Based  on  the  1960  census,  the  estimated 
number  of  disadvantaged  children  In  the 
nation  was  more  than  fifteen  mUllon,  yet 
the  money  finally  appropriated  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Title  I,  was  hardly  enough  to  pwovide  pro- 
grams for  five  and  a  half  million  of  these 
chUdren.  The  only  thing  the  moet  school  dis- 
tricts receiving  such  funds  can  point  to  are 
showcase  programs.  Some  of  these  showcase 
programs  are  so  poorly  put  together  that  one 
wonders  how  they  continue  to  be  federally 
funded.  Nowhere  among  the  participants  is 
a  Mexican  American  to  be  found.  The  same 
Is  true  of  the  Teacher  Corp«  program,  which 
last  year  recruited  sixty  Anglo-American  In- 
terns with  only  limited  fluency  in  Spanish 
and  not  one  Mexican  American,  for  a  target 
population  of  Spanish-speaking  Mexican 
Americans.  It  then  immersed  these  interna 
in  a  six-we«k  intensive  Spanish-language 
course. 

In  moet  of  the  schools  of  education  or 
teachers  colleges  In  the  Southwest  few,  if 
any,  Meacican  Americans  serve  on  the  teach- 
ing faculties.  Even  fewer  are  represented  in 
the  decision-making  for  the  education  of 
Mexican  Americans. 

Preschool  programs  such  as  Head  Start. 
Follow  Through,  and  other  compensatory 
educational  efforts  suffer  from  the  assump- 
tlon  that  all  Spanish-speaking  preschoolers 
In  these  programs  will  be  fluent  In  English 
and  ready  to  begin  formal  studies  in  English 
in  the  conunon  and  traditional  education 
ciirriculum.  Six  months  of  preschool  is  not 
enough  time  to  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Mexican  American  child.  Herschel  T. 
Manuel,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  one  of  the 
long-staruUng  proponents  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation, says:  "The  special  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  struggling  are  those  of  children 
who  must  learn  a  second  language  outside  of 
the  home;  of  children  who  In  addition  suffer 
the  disadvantages  of  poverty:  of  children 
who  have  to  adjust  to  patterns  of  living  in 
the  larger  community  different  from  those 
of  the  Immediate  environment:  and  of  chil- 
dren whose  migrant  parents  have  no  secure 
place  In  the  community." 

Recent  advances  in  applied  UnguJstlcs  hav« 
led  to  a  curriculum  heavily  invested  In  tech- 
nological hardware — tape  recorders,  slide 
projectors,  special  typewriters.  But  gadgets 
are  only  ae  good  as  the  teachers  who  use 
them.  Thousands  of  schools  which  acquired 
the  technological  hardware  have  still  not 
significantly  Improved  the  education  of  Mexi- 
can Americans,  nor  does  It  appear  that  they 
are  likely  to. 
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Now  there  is  much  talk  about  English-as- 
S  >cond-Language  programs  (E.S.L.)  both  as 
ci  impensatory  education  and  as  part  of  ex- 
p  !rlmental  bilingual  programs.  These  pro- 
g  'ams  are  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  ef- 
f(  rt  thus  far  to  meet  the  language  problem. 

I  aey  are  marred  however  by  the  Insistence 
t:  lat  to  speak  English  with  an  accent  is  un- 
a  :ceptable  In  the  United  States.  El  Grito  calls 
t:  lis  "insidious  arrogance,"  pointing  out  that 
si  tch    people    as    Lyndon    Baines    Johnson, 

V  emher  Von  Braun,  Edward  Kennedy,  Otto 
P  -eminger,  and  others  speak  with  colorful  ac- 
c  ^nts  quite  acceptable  in  the  United  States. 
Id  El  Grito  the  conclusion  is  unequivocal: 
"  :n  the  United  States  today  any  accent  is  ac- 
c  iptable.  except  that  of  a  Mexican  American 
v>  ho  speaks  English  with  a  Mexican  accent." 

In  many  states  English  is  prescribed  by  law 
a  the  official  language  of  Instruction.  Mexi- 
ci  in  American  students  are  expressly  forbid- 
d  ;n  to  speak  Spanish  except  in  Spanish 
t.  asses,  and  even  then  Anglo  teachers  of 
S  >anlsh  consider  their  Spanish  tainted.  The 
n  tlonale  behind  the  "no  Spanish"  rule  Is  that 
b  r  speaking  English  the  students  will  learn 
E  iglish.  The  logic  Ls  that  once  a  Spanlsh- 
S|  leaking  child  is  forbidden  the  use  of  Span- 
is  h  he  will  then  speak  fluent  idiomatic  Eng- 

II  ih  like  other  Americans.  In  the  Handbook 
f(  T  Employees  of  one  Texas  school  district, 
tl  le  following  admonition  appears:  "Use  of 
Eiglish  Language.  Every  effort  should  be 
n  ade  to  enforce  the  rule  that  English  is  to  be 
s]  loken  in  all  schools  and  on  all  school 
g  'ounds  by  pupils,  custodians,  lunchroom 
p  trsonnel,  and  teaching  personnel  except 
•w  hen  they  are  teaching  Spanish  as  a  foreign 
If  ng^age  or  participating  in  pilot  projects  as 
a  )proved  by  the  department  of  instruction. 

V  rltten  permission  from  the  Texas  Education 
A  jency  must  be  secured  for  any  exception  to 
tl  lis  rule."  Note  that  the  "no  Spanish"  rule 
a  >plles  equally  to  custodians,  lunchroom  per- 
6<  >nnel,  and  teaching  personnel. 

Of  course,  the  schools  are  right  in  their  em- 
piasis  on  English — It  Is.  after  all,  the  objec- 
tl  ve  in  the  solution  of  the  language  problem 
o  '  Mexican  Americans.  But  the  means  used  to 
s<  Ive  this  problem  do  not  Justify  the  ends. 
A  merlcan  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
his  oftentimes  been  a  degrading  experience. 
Ii  I  many  parts  of  the  Southwest  Mexican 
A  merlcan  students  are  still  being  punished 
f<  r  breaking  the  "no  Spanish"  rules.  In 
B  rownsvllle,  Texas,  Mexican  American  stu- 
d  jnts  have  been  fined  for  speaking  Spanish 
li ,  the  schools.  Some  Southwest  schools  have 
r(  sorted  to  corporal  punishment  for  students 
w  ho  break  the  "no  Spanish"  rules. 

Recently  the  "no  Spanish"  rules  have  been 
c  lallenged  by  Mexican  Americans  In  San  An- 
t<  nlo  and  El  Paso,  but  only  after  actual  or 
tl  ireatened  Mexican  American  student  upris- 
ii  ga.  One  San  Antonio  school  official  has  said 
tl  lat  not  only  should  Spanish  be  allowed  in 
tl  le  schools  but  that  Mexican  American  pupils 
si  lould  be  "motivated  to  improve  their  flu- 
e;  icy  in  standard  Spanish  In  such  conversa- 
tl  on."  This  is  a  left-handed  concession:  the 
o  )vlou3  Inference  Is  that  even  the  Spanish 
o  Mexican  Americans  is  poor.  The  Mexican 
A  nerlcan  border  dialect  of  Spanish  Is  thus 
r(  duced  to  an  inferior  position  on  someone's 
a:  bltrary  linguistic  scale.  The  truth  is  that 
tl  lere  Is  no  "standard"  Spanish  any  more 
tl  lan  there  Is  a  "standard"  English.  In  Mexico 
a  one  there  are  almost  as  many  dialects  of 
\  exican  Spanish  as  there  are  dialects  of 
American  English  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
n  any  Anglo-Americans  continue  to  equate 
"l  ood"  Spanish  with  CastlUan  Spanish,  lisp 
a  id  all.  In  many  schools  this  Castlllan  Span- 
is  a  Is  being  taught  to  Mexican  American 
si  u dents. 

In  El  Paso,  only  a  threatened  walkout  pro- 
ti  sting  detention  for  speaking  Spanish  on 
tl  le  school  grounds  forced  the  school-board 
tj  ustees  to  end  the  practice.  Only  the  threat 


of  massive  protest  by  Mexican  Americans 
forced  educational  districts  of  the  Southwest 
into  the  twentieth  century.  The  proposed 
action  on  the  part  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association's  West  Coast  office  to  de- 
certify one  BH  Paso  high  school  If  It  con- 
tinued its  policy  of  Spanish  detention  helped 
bring  the  issue  to  a  head  and  resolved  it  in 
favor  of  the  Spanish-speaking  student  popu- 
lation of  the  city. 

Though  the  "no  Spanish"  rules  are  slowly 
being  eliminated,  the  educational  systems 
of  the  Southwest  are  still  waging  a  relentless 
campaign  culturally  to  emasculate  Mexican 
American  youngsters.  Jose  becomes  Joe,  and 
Jesus  becomes  Jesse  because  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans find  it  hard  to  call  someone  by  that 
name.  Mexican  American  students  are  told 
they  must  accept  and  assimilate  quickly 
Into  Anglo  culture  or  face  economic  and 
financial  deprivation  later  as  adults.  In  ef- 
fect, this  is  like  telling  the  Mexican  American 
child  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  being 
a  Mexican  American.  And  though  Spanish 
ttiay  no  longer  be  prohibited  on  some  school 
grounds,  Jose  has  become  so  self-consclovis 
about  his  Spanish  that  he  Is  more  and  more 
withdrawn.  Harold  Howe  puts  it  flatly:  "It 
is  time  we  stopped  wasting  [oxu  linguistic 
resources)  and  instead  enabled  youngsters 
to  move  back  and  forth  from  one  language  to 
another  without  any  sense  of  difficulty  or 
strangeness." 

About  five  per  cent  of  American  school 
children  score  below  seventy-five  on  I.Q.  tests 
and  are  therefore  considered  mentally  re- 
tarded. However,  thirteen  per  cent  of  Mexi- 
can American  youngsters  fall  below  seventy- 
five  when  tested.  About  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  all  children  score  between  seventy-five  and 
ninety  on  I.Q.  tests,  but  fifty  per  cent  of 
Mexican  Americans  fall  in  this  range.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  all  children  score  between  ninety 
and  a  hundred,  but  only  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  Mexican  American  children  score  this 
high.  Again,  only  twelve  per  cent  of  Mexican 
Anierican  children  score  above  a  hundred 
compared  to  twenty  per  cent  of  all  others. 
The  percentage  of  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren classified  with  Inferior  I.Q.'s  is  two  and  a 
half  times  the  percentage  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  the  population. 

Those  who  argue  against  bilingual  educa- 
tion usually  point  to  the  results  of  these 
questionable  tests  and  measurements  to 
support  their  contention  about  the  intel- 
lectual potential  and  capability  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  On  the  basis  of  I.Q. 
tests  in  the  English  language  (whose  cul- 
ture content  has  always  been  drawn  from 
the  milieu  of  the  middle-class  Anglo-Ameri- 
can), Mexican  American  youngsters  have 
been  considered  intellectually  inferior.  Only 
recently  have  educators  become  aware  that 
they  lack  the  instruments  for  measuring  in- 
telligence and  achievement  potential  of 
Mexican  Americans.  Yet  as  long  ago  as  1935, 
Herschel  T.  Manuel  had  pointed  out  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Stanford-Blnet  test  in  as- 
sessing the  abilities  of  Spanish-speaking 
Mexican  American  children. 

So  much  stress  has  been  placed  on  the 
I.Q.  by  school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
the  public  at  large  that  as  a  consequence  of 
low  I.Q.  scores  many  adult  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans have  accepted  and  even  internalized 
this  negative  appraisal.  The  effect  on  their 
children  has  been  devastating.  Mexican 
American  children  now  face  in  their  homes 
the  same  negative  valuation  they  meet  in 
the  schools.  Anderson  and  Safar  raise  this 
tragic  question  in  presenting  their  research: 
"Are  we  asking  too  much  of  a  child  to  con- 
tinue working  toward  vague  educational 
goals  and  gainful  employment  when  most 
of  the  significant  adults  in  his  life — parents, 
adult  friends,  teachers,  counselors — all  evi- 
dence a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
achieve  the  same  goals  as  his  Anglo  class- 


mates?" (Sociology  of  Education,  Vol.  40. 
No.  3,  Summer,  1967.) 

Enlightened  educators  now  see  the  dis- 
tinct relationship  between  "retardation"  and 
the  extent  of  which  intelligence  tests  require 
a  knowledge  of  English.  In  Pygmalion  of  the 
Classroom,  for  example,  authors  Robert  Ros- 
enthal and  Lenore  Jacobson  find  that  the 
I.Q.  is  not  a  true  indicator  of  ability  but 
simply  the  score  of  a  person's  Intellectual 
performance  at  a  g^ven  time  based  on  back- 
ground and  experience.  They  show  the  na- 
ture of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  based  on  the 
assumption  of  innate  intellectual  inequality. 

If  a  teacher  assumes  and  expects  a  child 
to  be  Intelligent,  the  child  will  actually  per- 
form with  greater  intellectual  capacity.  An 
experiment  was  conducted  in  a  community  of 
the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict where  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  students  were  Mexican 
Americans.  The  teachers  were  told  that  on  the 
basis  of  intelligence  tests  given  during  the 
previous  year  some  of  the  students  would 
probably  show  significant  gain  in  intellectual 
ability  during  the  current  year.  Actually,  the 
names  of  these  "potential  gainers"  had  been 
chosen  so  that  any  difference  between  the 
"special"  children  and  the  others  would  be 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The  students 
were  tested  twice  during  the  year  and  the 
"potential  gainers"  scored  significantly 
higher  than  the  others.  Almost  twenty-one 
per  cent  of  them  increased  their  I.Q.  scores 
by  thirty  {joints.  Almost  half  increased  their 
I.Q.  scores  by  twenty  points.  Nearly  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  "potential  gainers"  increased 
their  I.Q.  scores  by  ten  points,  while  only 
half  of  the  other  students  experienced  a 
similar  increase.  It  appears,  then,  that  a 
teacher's  perception  and  expectation  of  her 
students  demonstrably  affect  pupil  perform- 
ance. 

The  effects  of  environment  and  culture 
upon  minority  students  cannot  be  excluded. 
A  St.  Louis  cultural  enrichment  program  suc- 
ceeded In  raising  the  average  I.Q.  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  by  11.5  points  in  four 
years.  But  I.Q.  tests  as  a  measure  of  Intelli- 
gence are  now  highly  suspect  precisely  be- 
cause of  their  culture  content.  They  are 
therefore  Inconclusive  as  a  measure  of  innate 
learning  ability. 

Adam  Yarmollnsky  pointed  out  In  Recogni- 
tion of  Excellence:  "This  'dragnet'  function 
of  testing  [I.Q.)  is  almost  completely  inef- 
fectual in  a  situation  where  a  child's  home 
and  community  background  has  denied  him 
the  cultural  experience  that  the  test  assumes. 
Intelligence  tests  are  standardized  to  a  native 
white  population.  The  discrepancy  is  par- 
ticularly evident  In  testing  children  from 
disadvantaged  ethnic  minorities — not  only 
Negroes  but  Puerto  Rlcans,  American  In- 
dians, Japanese  and  Chinese  Americans,  per- 
sons from  U.S.  territories,  and  even  Appala- 
chian Mountain  whites." 

As  a  result  of  criticism  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mexican  American  Educators,  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  created 
a  special  advisory  committee  to  Investigate 
charges  that  I.Q.  tests  seriously  hinder  some 
children — especially  minority  children — in 
achieving  normal  educational  goals.  (The  Los 
Angeles  school  system  had  already  banned 
use  of  group  I.Q.  tests  In  the  primary 
grades.)  The  findings  of  the  special  advisory 
committee  are  startling.  Mexican  American 
children,  classified  as  mentally  retarded  after 
I.Q.  tests  in  English,  have  done  remarkably 
better  with  tests  in  Spanish.  Some  of  the 
children  had  spent  as  long  as  three  years  in 
special  classes  for  slow  learners  simply  be- 
cause of  low  I.Q.  scores.  The  special  advisory 
committee  found  that  the  special  classes 
themselves  had  a  retarding  Influence.  After 
retestlng,  one  Mexican  American  student 
showed  an  improvement  of  twenty-eight 
points  while  the  group's  average  rose  thir- 
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teen  points.  The  report  of  the  committee 
asserts  that  Mexican  American  students  are 
apparently  placed  in  remedial  classes  "solely 
on  their  inability  to  function  in  what  to  them 
is  a  foreign  language." 

If  the  measure  of  intelligence  is  a  neces- 
sary educational  prerequisite,  it  Is  clear  that 
Mexican  American  children  who  speak  only 
Spanish  or  a  limited  amount  of  English 
should  be  tested  for  intelligence  In  Spanish 
rather  than  in  English  and  with  a  test 
standardized  to  their  population. 

Many  Mexican  American  students  find 
that  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  a  bad  edu- 
cational scene  Is  simply  to  drop  out.  There 
are  many  individual  reasons  for  dropping 
out.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  Is  that 
Mexican  American  youngsters  tend  to  be 
overage  In  grade  levels;  given  the  linguistic 
handicaps  with  which  they  enter  first  grade, 
by  the  time  they  are  able  to  do  first-grade 
work,  they  are  old  enough  to  be  in  second 
grade.  True,  almost  one-third  of  the  homes 
and  virtually  all  of  the  schools  in  the  coun- 
try are  beset  by  the  high-school  dropout 
problem.  But  Mexican  American  children 
have  a  higher  dropout  rate  than  any  com- 
parable group  in  the  nation. 

David  Gottlieb's  study  of  the  Job  Corps 
suggests  that  most  of  the  youths  In  the 
program  who  dropped  out  of  school  did  so 
because  they  failed  to  find  any  relation  be- 
tween their  school  program  and  their  voca- 
tional goals.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a 
lack  of  motivation;  it  Is  rather  a  lack  of  aca- 
demic relevance. 

Martin  Deutsch's  thesis  Is  that  "the  lower- 
class  child  enters  the  school  situation  so 
poorly  prepared  to  produce  what  the  school 
demands  that  Initial  failures  are  almost  In- 
evitable, and  the  school  experience  becomes 
negatively  rather  than  positively  reinforced. 
Thus  the  child's  experience  in  school  does 
nothing  to  counteract  the  Invidious  Influ- 
ence to  which  he  Is  exposed  In  his  slum,  and 
sometimes  segregated,  neighborhoods  .... 
The  frustration  inherent  in  not  understand- 
ing, not  succeeding,  and  not  being  stimu- 
lated in  the  school — although  being  regu- 
lated by  it — creates  a  basis  for  the  further 
development  of  negative  self-images  and 
low  evaluations  of  Individual  competen- 
cies ...  No  matter  how  the  parents  might 
aspire  to  a  higher  achievement  level  for  their 
child,  their  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  op- 
erational Implementation,  combined  with 
the  child's  early  failure  experiences  in  the 
school,  can  so  effectively  attenuate  confi- 
dence In  his  ability  ever  to  handle  competent- 
ly challenge  In  the  academic  area  that  the 
child  loses  all  motivation." 

To  keep  Mexican  American  students  In 
school,  federal  funds  to  states  and  school  dis- 
tricts must  be  incretised  and  the  regulations 
concerning  their  expenditure  must  be  made 
explicit.  Schools  must  be  encouraged  to  co- 
operate In  federal  programs  for  Mexican 
Americans.  The  programs  should  relate  to  the 
needs  of  the  learners  by  taking  Into  account 
their  assets,  attitudes,  skills,  personalities, 
and  background.  A  new  breed  of  teacher  is 
needed,  according  to  Dr.  Miguel  Montes, 
member  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Montes  calls  for  teachers  "sensitive 
to  the  many  and  diverse  educational  prob- 
lems of  Mexican  American  youth." 

Finally,  every  school  In  a  Mexican  American 
community  should  have  an  educational  co- 
ordinating committee  composed  of  Mexican 
American  teachers,  parents,  and  civic  lead- 
ers who  will  look  into  all  the  problems  of 
Mexican  American  students,  especially  the 
dropout  problem.  We  know  the  dropout  cycle 
of  Mexican  Americans  can  be  broken.  "War 
on  poverty"  programs  like  the  Youth  Train- 
ing and  Employment  Project  (Y.T.E.P.)  of 
East  Los  Angeles,  whose  primary  objective  Is 
to  upgrade  disadvantaged  Mexican  American 
dropouts  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 


Considering  the  high  dropout  rate  of  Mex- 
ican American  students.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  so  few  Mexican  Americans  In 
colleges  and  universities.  Only  two  per  cent 
of  the  California  state  college  population  Is 
Mexican  American.  Of  these,  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  go  on  to  graduate.  At 
U.C.L.A.,  there  were  only  three  hundred  Mex- 
ican American  students  last  year  out  of  a 
student  population  of  twenty-nine  thousand. 
Out  of  approximately  twenty-five  thousand 
students  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  In  1966  only  seventy-eight  were  Mex- 
ican Americans.  Yet  there  are  more  than  a 
million  Mexican  Americans  in  California 
alone. 

Mexican  Americans  comprise  almost  half 
the  population  of  New  Mexico,  but  less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  them  attend  the  state  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  At  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  student 
population  Is  Mexican  American,  yet  they  ac- 
count for  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  freshman 
dropout  rate  and  only  six  per  cent  graduate. 
If  higher  education  is  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  upward  social  mobility  of 
Mexican  Americans,  then  the  colleges  and 
universities  must  be  willing  to  enroll  them 
despite  their  previous  academic  records  or 
conditions  of  poverty.  Policies  governing  col- 
lege admissions  must  be  tempered  with  the 
realities  of  American  socio-economic  life. 
College  counseling  for  high-school  students 
must  be  strengthened.  In  a  democracy,  the 
university  should  be  the  last  place  for  elitist 
doctrines.  The  groves  of  academe  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  Tullerles  of  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy.  If  a  college  or  university 
helps  Mexican  Americans  achieve  vocational 
success,  then  they  will  have  played  their  part 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream. 

The  great  educational  experiment  after 
World  War  U,  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  paid 
off  remarkably  well.  Most  of  today's  profes- 
sional Mexican  Americans  are  products  of 
that  government-financed  education  pro- 
gram. A  similar  program  for  disadvantaged 
minorities  (in  time,  perhaps,  for  all  young 
people)  would  help  overcome  the  socio-eco- 
nomic plight  of  Mexican  Americans  who 
otherwise  are  not  eligible  for  government  as- 
sistance. 

Some  organizations  like  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Educational  Foundation  of  Colorado, 
founded  in  1949,  award  grants  and  loans  to 
Spanish-named  students  of  the  state.  But 
the  effort  Is  meager  compared  to  the  vast 
numbers  of  Spanish -speaking  Americans  who 
need  financial  assistance  to  get  to  college  and 
to  stay  there. 

With  the  help  of  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 
La  Raza,  newly  formed  organization  of  Mexi- 
can Americans,  has  so  far  parceled  out  money 
to  some  Mexican  American  students,  particu- 
larly graduate  students  Interested  In  going  on 
to  law  school.  With  the  help  of  Its  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  La  Raza  Is  encouraging  Mexi- 
can Americans  to  become  civil-rights  law- 
yers; it  Is  also  providing  a  professional  pool 
of  Mexican  American  lawyers  committed  to 
the  defense  and  advancement  of  Mexican 
Americans  In  clvll-rlghts  matters. 

In  California,  the  Chlcano  Movement  ad- 
vocates outright  elimination  of  all  college 
entrance  requirements  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Chlcano 
Studies  Program  better  attuned  to  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  the  Chlcano  community. 
Most  Mexican  Americans  see  the  need  for 
the  blllngual-blcultural  school  as  the  most 
pressing  issue  in  Mexican  American  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  challenging. 
To  this  end,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 
signed  in  January,  1968,  directs  the  Ameri- 
can schools  to  a  new,  bold  course  of  educa- 
tion in  action — blllngual-blcultural  educa- 
tion. But  the  promise  has  been  more  a  pal- 
liative than  a  true  corrective. 


Prom  the  beginning,  the  concept  of  bllln- 
gual-blcultural education  has  been  confused. 
For  example,  an  article  on  "Bilingual  Educa- 
tion" in  the  New  Republic  (October  21,  1967) 
evoked  a  feedback  which  simply  reflected  the 
lexocentrlc  attitude  of  most  Americans.  One 
response  Insisted  that  "segregating  children 
from  homes  where  'Spanglish'  Is  spoken  into 
classes  taught  in  any  other  language  but 
English  would  only  widen  this  barrier  of  lan- 
guage, not  bridge  It."  Another  respondent 
questioned  "whether  Instruction  In  Spanish 
teaches  a  student  more  quickly  and  efficiently 
than  Instruction  in  English."  He  pointed  out 
the  linguistic  success  in  English  of  Spanish- 
speakers  who  came  to  this  country  when  they 
were  ten  or  older.  The  fact  is  that  these 
Spanish-speakers  already  had  had  instruc- 
tion in  the  Spanish  language,  which  gave 
them  the  necessary  kinds  of  linguistic  skills 
in  one  language  that  made  the  transfer  proc- 
ess much  less  difficult.  These  are  fairly  typi- 
cal reactions  to  the  idea  of  blllngual-blcul- 
tural education,  even  by  educated  people. 

What  Is  blllngual-blcultural  education? 
Essentially,  It  Is  teaching  the  non-Engllsh- 
speaking  (or  Umtted-English-speaklng)  child 
in  his  first  language  (not  his  mother  tongue 
as  it  Is  so  oftentimes  erroneously  called)  at 
the  same  time  he  Is  Introduced,  via  foreign- 
language  Instruction  methods,  to  the  target 
langtiage.  In  small  regulated  doses  at  first, 
then  in  increasingly  larger  time  units.  Finally 
the  target  language  becomes  the  medium  of 
Instruction  while  the  child's  first  language 
becomes  simply  a  coequal  linguistic  tool. 
The  effect  Is  to  form  a  duly  bilingual  indi- 
vidual. Proponents  of  the  blllngual-blcul- 
tural school  argue  that  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion can  also  be  used  to  create  bilingual 
Anglo-Americans. 

For  the  first  time,  blllngual-blcultural  edu- 
cation offers  a  Mexican  American  alterna- 
tive to  Mexican  American  problems.  Mexican 
Americans  are  beginning  to  look  for  their 
salvation  not  In  Anglo  alternatives  but  in 
their  own  cultural  identity  and  linguistic 
heritage.  Biculturallsm  stresses  the  many 
strands  of  the  American  heritage.  American 
history  has  been  distorted  to  stress  the  spe- 
cial relationship  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen.  Blcultural  education  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  will  Illuminate  the  dark  side 
of  that  historical  moon  by  showing  the  re- 
lationship between  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans and  their  Spanish-speaking  brethren  of 
Latin  America  and  Spain. 

Billngual-blcultural  education  is  not  Just 
foreign-language  teaching.  It  Includes  the 
whole  range  of  academic  subjects  in  the 
child's  first  language.  It  also  involves  ac- 
quainting the  child  not  only  with  the  Anglo- 
American  part  of  his  political  Identity  but 
with  the  significance  of  his  Spanish-Ameri- 
can past. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  blllngual- 
blcultural  education.  In  San  Antonio,  the 
Horn  Project,  Initiated  in  1964,  has  grown 
from  modest  beginnings  until  It  now  In- 
structs more  than  five  thousand  Mexican 
American  children  In  grades  one  to  four.  The 
El  Paso  bilingual  program,  though  it  shows 
promise,  has  not  yet  expanded  beyond  its 
initial  stage.  Blllngual-blcultural  education 
exists  at  the  moment  only  in  fourteen  model 
programs  throughout  the  country.  This  year, 
through  E.P.D.A.  programs,  several  hundred 
teachers  have  been  recruited  for  training  In 
blllngual-blcultural  education.  Unfortu- 
nately the  ratio  of  Mexican  American  teach- 
ers selected  has  been  small.  Bilingual  educa- 
tion requires  bilingual  teachers.  Many  of  the 
teachers  recruited  for  E.P.D.A.  and  other  bi- 
lingual training  programs  can  barely  speak 
Spanish.  When  they  go  back  to  their  schools, 
they  do  not  change  their  teaching  styles. 
Even  on  the  staffs  of  many  E.P.D.A.  insti- 
tutes, one  finds  only  token  Mexican  Ameri- 
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educators  or  workers.  The  directors  of 
e  Institutes  are  almost  always  Anglos. 
Mexican  Americans  see  In  the  cur- 
federal   programs   for   Mexican   Ameri- 
a  txxjndoggle  for  opportunistic  Anglos, 
y  see  Anglos  controlling  the  one  signifi- 
Mexican  American  alternative  to  their 

It  seems  strange,  for  example,  that 

twenty-eight  Mexican  American  young- 

from  a  San  Antonio  elementary  school 

were  selected  for  a  bilingual  demonstra- 

program  for  the  New  York  City  Board 

Education  in  Its  television  studios,  were 

to   New    York   by   an   Anglo   teacher. 

stranger,  the  director  of  the  Bilingual 

Program  of  the  Southwest  Edu- 

tlon  Development  Laboratory  Is  an  Anglo. 

Ilexlcan    Americans   are   not   saying   that 

Mexican  Americans  can  teach  Mexican 

They  are  saying  that  the  employ- 

t  of  bilingual  Mexican  Americans  or  bi- 

Anglo-Amerlcans  represents  a  better 

to   bilingual   education.   However. 

Mexican     American     children     need 

American    models    In    their    class- 

..  It  makes  good  sense  to  use  bilingual 
American  teachers  In  preference  to 
,o  teachers  in  the  primary  grades. 

success  of  bilingual  education  depends 
_  the   teacher.   Current   estimates  place 
need  at  one  hundred  thousand  teachers 
will  be  fluent  in  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
.  Bilingual  education  also  calls  for  new 
^     techniques.     Language-arts     pro- 
must  be  redesigned  for  the  billngual- 

school. 

course,  money  Is  the  key  factor.  In  1968. 

„Tess   authorised    thirty   million   dollars 

Uie  first  year  of  the  Bilingual  Education 

,  but  It  was  slow  in  actually  approprlat- 

the  money.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

only  five  million  dollars  for  the 

^ Emergency  meetings  by  the  N.E.A., 

state    affiliates,    and   concerned    Mexican 
got     Congress     to     appropriate 
for  bilingual  education,  and  at  that 
_  less  than  authorized  or  actually  required. 
'  "he  status  of  bilingual-bicultural  educa- 
during  President  Nixon's  term  of  office 
to  be  seen.  Mexican  American  lead- 
hope    the    project    will    continue   to    be 
In    all    likelihood    the    size   of    the 

_^ will    be    token    at    best    for 

next  several  years.  The  Chicanos  of  La 

are  not  waiting  to  see  what  happens. 

are  Insisting  on  action  now. 

;  Mexican  American  educators  see  the  edu- 

of  Mexican  American  children  as  in- 

a  coalition   of   the  community  and 

school.  Mexican  American  parents  must 

involved  In  the  educational  decisions  af- 

.__^  their  children.  The  monocultural  grip 

sclwol  boards  must  yield.  More  Mexican 

must  become  members  of  school 

to  make  the  changes  needed.  If  nec- 

Chicanos  Insist  that  Mexican  Amerl- 

_  'must  take  the  schools  out  of  the  hands 

those   who   are   academically   suppressing 
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[J.S.  POSTURE  IN  RELATION  TO 
WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  consider  the  posture 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  world 
triide.  This  is  a  most  complex  matter 
thit  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  portions  of  our 
Gi  (vernment  to  solve. 

I  think  it  will  also  require  our  trading 

rtners  to  develop  some  understanding 
arid  appreciation  for  our  domestic  eco- 
ncmic  situation  and  the  threat  of  high 
ui  employment. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  there  is 
gi  owing  concern  over  the  trend  of  manu- 
f a  cturers  to  establish  full  production  f a- 
ci  ities  in  countries  outside  the  United 


States.  We  are  especially  concerned 
about  the  electronics  industry. 

That  is  why  I  appreciated  recently  the 
testimony  of  a  spokesman  for  the  con- 
sumer electronics  manufacturers  before 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  industries. 

Mr.  President,  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  sound  and  well-reasoned  position.  The 
industry-  is  not  asking  for  protection.  In 
the  words  of  the  witness : 

What  we  ask  is  that  we  be  able  to  compete 
on  a  free  and  fair  basis  without  sales  at  less 
than  fair  value,  foreign  government  export 
subsidies  or  other  forms  of  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

He  also  notes  that  foreign  govern- 
ments are  failing  to  live  up  to  interna- 
tional trading  agreements  by  throwing 
up  barriers  to  American  exports. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  may  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine  this 
material.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  testimony  and  accompanying  ex- 
hibits be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  J.  Edward  Day,  Special  Coun- 
sel. Consumer  Electronics  Group,  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association,  Repre- 
senting Consumer  Electronics  Manu- 
facturers, Before  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  on  Competitive  Po- 
srriON  OF  U.S.  Industries 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission: My  name  is  J.  Edward  Day.  I  am 
a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of  Sidley  &  Austin, 
1625  Eye  Street.  N.W.,  here  in  Washington 
and  am  Special  Counsel  for  the  Consumer 
Electronics  Group  (CEG)  of  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association  (EIA). 

I  am  accompanied  by  William  E.  Boss, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  CEG  of  EIA,  and 
Vice  President  of  Marketing  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Products  Group.  Sylvanla  Electric 
Products.  Inc.  I  am  also  accompanied  by 
Charles  N.  Hoffman.  Vice  President  of  the 
EIA  for  the  CEG.  He  Is  also  the  General 
Manager,  Contract  Sales,  Admiral  Corpo- 
ration. 

I  appear  here  representing  the  great  ma- 
jority of  United  States  manufacturers  of 
consumer  electronic  products  consisting  of 
television,  radio,  phonographs  and  tape 
equipment.  Total  U.S.  sales  of  these  prod- 
ucts, Including  Imports,  are  about  $4.6  bil- 
lion at  the  manufacturer's  level,  of  which 
about  $2.6  billion  Is  in  television  and  $2.0 
billion  In  other  products. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  Commission  the  impact  of  imports 
on  the  United  States  consumer  electronics 
Industry  and  hope  that  the  information  that 
we  shall  provide  will  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mission in  fulfilling  the  difficult  assignment 
you  are  undertaking.  Should  you  desire  addi- 
tional information  concerning  our  Industry, 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 

The  Commission's  "Notice  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Hearing"  dated  September  15.  1970, 
listed  several  areas  which  the  Commission 
intends  to  analyze  with  regard  to  each  In- 
dustry being  studied.  My  statement  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  Information  about  the  con- 
sumer electronics  Industry  in  each  of  these 
areas. 

The  products  produced  by  the  consumer 
electronics  industry  include  color  and  black 
and  white  television  receivers,  radios,  radio- 
phonographs,  phonographs,  audio  compon- 
ents and  tape  recorders  and  players.  Each  of 
these  products  Is  based  on  a  widely  known 
technology,  available  freely  throughout  the 
world.  The  technology  changes  rapidly.  There 
has  been  much  effort  in  recent  years  to  make 
these  products  portable  and  more  compact. 


Innovation  is  a  significant  competitive  fac- 
tor. Labor  costs  in  the  manufacture  of  parts 
and  components,  and  In  the  assembly  of 
these  Into  the  complete  product,  is  also  a 
significant  factor  Influencing  competition. 
pertinent   tacts  about  the  U.S.   consumer 

ELECTRONICS   INDUSTRY 

A  large  percentage  of  the  end  products 
made  and  sold  by  the  companies  that  we 
represent  and  of  the  components  used  In 
their  production  are  of  United  States  origin. 
However,  a  substantial  percentage  of  both 
the  finished  products  and  the  components 
are  Imported  from  abroad.  There  are  com- 
panies of  various  sizes — large,  medium  and 
small — among  the  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
consumer  electronic  end  products  and  the 
same  Is  true  for  components. 

There  are  now  only  about  15  manufac- 
turers of  television  receivers  in  the  United 
States  compared  to  a  total  of  about  50  less 
than  15  years  ago. 

The  significance  to  the  American  economy 
of  the  domestic  television  market  can  be 
highlighted  by  the  following  comparison 
with  other  U.S.  product  markets: 

1969  DATA  {Factory  sales — Estimated) 

Refrigerators    $1,100,000,000 

Room  Air  Conditioners 750,000,000 

Ranges 750,000,000 


Total    2,600,000,000 

Television --     2,600,000,000 

Ever  since  Its  start  after  Word  War  U  the 
U.S.  television  set  Industry  has  been  frag- 
mented, and  thus  highly  competitive.  For 
the  American  consumer  this  has  meant  over 
the  years  better  and  better  quality  at  ever 
decreasing  prices.  The  Industry  has  not 
needed  the  "price  discipline"  of  Imports.  By 
any  economic  criterion  the  domestic  Indus- 
try has  served  the  U.S.  economy  well. 

This  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  In  our 
Industry  prices  have  been  going  down  over 
the  years  instead  of  up.  Retail  prices  of  con- 
sumer electronic  prcxlucts,  even  In  this  era 
of  almost  constant  Inflationary  pressure, 
have  shown  dramatic  decline  since  their  first 
appearance  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Consumer  Price  Index.  Using  the 
1957-59  standard  of  100,  television  was  125.7 
in  1951.  Last  year,  however,  the  average  for 
television  receivers  waa  80.1.  There  has  been 
a  similar  trend  for  phonographs,  tape  re- 
corders and  radios,  with  last  year's  average 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  radios  being  76.5. 
Portable  tape  recorders  closed  last  year  at 
91.3.  These  figiires  compare  quite  favorably 
with  the  rest  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  reached  127.9  In  1969.  The  domestic 
Industry  was  experiencing  this  downward 
trend  even  before  Imports  became  an  added 
factor — principally  due  to  cost  reductions 
made  possible  by  advancing  technology.  But 
while  improved  technology  Is  still  an  impor- 
tant factor  In  the  downward  trend  of  U.S. 
prices,  the  effect  of  unfairly  competitive  im- 
port pricing  now  plays  a  large  part. 

In  efforts  to  try  to  remain  comjjetitive  with 
Japanese  Import  pricing  in  this  market,  many 
U.S.  companies  have  within  the  past  10  years 
made  extensive  use  of  imported  components 
and  some  have  even  used  an  imported  end 
product  made  by  a  foreign  manufacturer  to 
the  U.S.  companies'  specifications. 

As  a  still  further  step  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  Imports,  increasing  numbers  of  United 
States  manufacturers  of  consumer  electronic 
products  have  had  to  resort  to  establishing 
full  production  facilities  In  countries  outside 
the  United  States,  principally  Mexico,  Tai- 
wan, Hong  Kong. 

In  the  case  of  either  the  firm  with  the 
predominantly  U.S.  manufacturing  base,  or 
the  firm  which  has  trended  offshore  to  a 
greater  extent — and  we  have  examples  of 
both  within  the  U.S.  television  Industry- 
unfair  Japanese  competition  has  had  and 
continues  to  have  a  significant  adverse  effect 
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«hich  has  operated  to  the  detriment  of  U.S.      vided  In  Exhibit  5.  Importe  did  not  begin  fair  value.  In  the  area  of  Japanese  govern- 

rf     tv                                                                        until  1967   By  1969,  32.6  percent  of  the  units  ment   export   subsidies    and   incentives   the 

'"mv  statement  Is  largely  confined  to  tele-      sold  in  the  United  Statee  were  Imports.  For  evidence    Is    much    harder    to    obtain    and 

icinn  receiving  sets  l^ause  the  television      the  first  nine  months  of  1970,  38.6  percent  evaluate.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  good  reason 

nrowem^th  respect  to  Imports  Is  the  most      were  imports.  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  government 

S^»«TnB  one  facing  our  industry  today.  More-         Finally.  Exhibit  6  provides  information  re-  (a)    remits  the  commodity  tax  applicable 

!r    the  television  story   Is    in  effect,  the      garding  home  magnetic  tape  recorders  and  to  domestic  television  sets  on  sets  for  export 

=tnr4   for   all   consumer  electronic   products      reproducers.  While  in  1960,  71,2  percent  of  (b)   gives  export  credits  up  to  80%  of  the 

rinw  seeklne  to  withstand  the  heavy  tide  of      all  units  sold  In  the  United  States  were  im-  value  of  a  shipment,  at  low  Interest  rates 

imoorts    We   think   the   television   story   is      ported,  by   1969,   90.2   percent  of  the   units  (c)    permits   accelerated    depreciation    for 

ilarttcularlv  annroDrlate  to  this  Investigation     sold  were  Imports.  The  trend  has  continued  tax  purposes  on  Investment  in  plants  manu- 

hAf^ftuse-     ^                                                                 into  1970.  facturlng  for  export 

n\  television  is  the  largest  and  most  tech-          The  consequences  of  the  foregoing  import  (d)    subsidizes  research  and  development 

no  osicallv  slenlflcant  of  all   the  electronic     statistics  are  deeply  disturbing  to  the  U.S.  In  consumer  electronics.  Thus,  for  example, 

nroduct    lines    classified    as    U.S.    consumer      television  set  Industry  as  it  faces  the  1971's.  a   recent  report   from  Osaka  indicates  that 

1  Tronic  industries-                                                     To  domestic  U.S.  manufacturers  It  Is  anom-  sixteen  Japanese  electronics  firms  are  Jointly 

(2^  the  domestic  television  set  industry  is     alous  that  the  U.S.  television  set  market  Is  working  on  development  of  an  all  integrated- 

the  segment  of  the  consumer  electronic  busi-      strong  and  still  growing,  but  their  particl-  circuit   19   inch  color  television  set 

Tipss  most  vulnerable  to  Import  competition,      pation  in  their  own  home  market  is  decreas-  (e)    provides  insurance  for  export  adver- 

"                                                                     „„            ing.   Most   Industry   spokesmen  see   a  bleak  tlslne  sales  campaigns  that  fail  to  meet  sales 

U.S.  SALES  AND  IMPORTS  OF  CONSUMER            ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  deepening  erosion  of  their  targets 

ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS  Competitive  capability.  Thus,  for  example.  In  (f)  sponsors  or  encourages  Japanese  trad- 
I  have  Included  several  exhibits  which  are  ^^e  first  nine  months  of  1970  sales  of  U.S.  ing  companies  engaged  In  export  sales 
a  key  part  of  my  testimony.  I  will  briefly  made  sets  declined  25  percent;  total  Imports  (g)  acting  through  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
discuss  what  they  Indicate.  increased  12.7  percent  over  1969.  The  spectres  allocates  Investment  funds  to  plants  and 
Exhibit  1  summarizes  the  sales,  exports,  of  the  U.S.  radio,  tape  recorder  and  electronic  facilities  with  the  greatest  export  potential 
and  Imports  of  consumer  electronics  pro-  components  industries,  all  of  which  have  (h)  acting  through  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
ducts  between  1966  and  September,  1970.  been  almost  entirely  displaced  by  imports,  national  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI),  en- 
The  sales  have  increased  only  slightly  over  now  loom  large  for  television.  Color  television  courages  export  cartels  which  sell  at  admln- 
thls  period  with  sales  for  1970  being  far  be-     sets,  a  technology  which  only  six  years  ago  istered  prices 

low  those  for  the  past  several  years.  How-     was  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  U.S.  (i)    finances    overseas    Joint    ventures    by 

ever.  Imports  have  Increased  from  9.9  per-      manufacturers,  are  now  being  Imported  into  manufacturers 

cent  of  sales  in  1966  to  21.5  percent  of  sales     this  country  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate.  (j)   rnakes  possible  special  reduced  ocean 

In    1969.    The    trend    has    been    continuing         Under  the  Impact  of  the  rise  In  Imports,  freight   rates   for   shipments   to   the   United 

through  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  this     employment  In  the  United  States  In  produc-  states. 

year  with  Imports  having  jumped  to  a  rate  Ing  radio  and  television  receiving  sets  has  ^g  regard  the  foregoing  list  of  Japanese 
of  31.1  percent  of  sales  through  September,  decreased  drastically.  Department  of  Labor  government  export  subsidies  and  Incentives 
1970.  These  percentages,  which  are  based  on  figures  show  that  between  July,  1969  and  ^g  Incomplete,  both  In  number  and  In  spe- 
doUar  value  of  Imports,  are,  as  will  be  shown  July,  1970  there  was  a  loss  of  25,000  Jobs  In  cja^  detail.  However,  It  serves  as  a  general 
In  summarizing  other  exhibits,  much  higher  manufacturing  radios  and  TV  receivers,  indicator  of  a  course  of  pervasive  govern- 
when  computed  for  units  Imported.  Further-  Much  of  this  loss  is  attributable  to  Import  ment-lndustry  cooperation  to  exploit  Japan's 
more,  the  percentages  are  lower  than  they  competition.  full  expiort  potential  In  consumer  electronics, 
would  be  if  they  reflected,  which  they  do  not,  causes  or  changes  in  coMPETmvE  relation-  Despite  being  a  signatory  to  the  General 
as  part  of  dollar  value,  U.S.  import  duties,  ships  in  the  u.s.  market  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) 
freight  charges  from  the  foreign  country  to  ^^  ^^^  convinced  that  the  principal  cause  Japan  has  notoriously  pursued  a  policy  of 
the  U.S.  and  Insurance.  ^j  ^^le  injury  to  the  U.S.  consumer  elec-  insulating  its  economy  from  Import  compe- 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  In-  tronlcs  Industry  by  imports  as  shown  by  the  tltlon  In  certain  key  Industries,  Including 
creased  from  only  1.5  percent  in  1966  to  2.3  j^^^g  ^jj^  statistics  I  have  given.  Is  unfair  electronics,  and  from  private  foreign  Invest- 
percent  of  sales  In  1969.  They  have  continued  pricing  policies  and  other  forms  of  unfair  ment.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Japa- 
at  the  1969  rate  during  the  first  nine  months  import  competition.  ^^^  government  actively  encourages  private 
of  1970.  During  1969,  the  consumer  electronic  ^jjg  Treasury  has  made  a  preliminary  and.  Investment  In  foreign  businesses, 
product  balance  of  trade  suffered  a  deficit  of  i^^  oy^  view,  entirely  justified  finding  of  A  host  of  obstacles,  official  and  unofficial, 
almost  $1  billion.  dumping  of  television  receivers  from  Japan,  confront  the  U.S.  television  manufacturer 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Com-  we  are  confident  that  the  basis  exists  for  a  who  may  wish  to  export  into  the  profitable 
mission  if  I  at  this  point  describe  the  sltua-  final  determination  of  dumping.  When  that  Japanese  home  market.  Not  only  would  he 
tion  on  a  product-by-product  basis.  Since  takes  place  we  believe  that  the  factual  basis  have  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  overt  Import 
detailed  charts  are  attached,  I  will  only  sum-  clearly  exists  for  a  finding  of  injury— not  regulations  at  the  outset,  but  he  also  would 
Biarlze  them.  nominal  or  minor  injury — but  serious  Injury,  have  great  difficulty  In  following  up  those 
Exhibit  2  shows  total  U.S.  sales  of  the  An  affirmative  determination  of  injury  shipments  with  necessary  replacement  parts, 
various  types  of  consumer  electronic  prod-  from  dumping  will  establish  a  calculated  Nor  could  he,  as  a  practical  matter,  obtain 
ucts.  During  the  ten-year  period  from  1960  Japanese  strategy  to  capture  a  constantly  distribution  outlets  within  the  closed  Japa- 
to  1969  sales  have  generally  been  increasing,  increasing  share  of  the  U.S.  market  by  dump-  nese  marketing  system.  In  contrast  to  the 
the  largest  Increase  being  that  of  color  tele-  ing.  preferential  export  credit  terms  granted  by 
vision  receivers.  While  sales  of  color  TV  re-  There  Is  accumulating  evidence  In  hand  to  the  Japanese  government.  Import  financing 
celvers  have  increased,  sales  of  monochrome  indicate  that  such  Japanese  export  strength  is  severely  restricted, 
television  receivers  have  declined  somewhat,  derives  from  a  whole  array  of  strategies,  sub-  conclusion 
Estimates  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1970      sidles  and  collective  actions  that  constitute 

indicate  that  sales  have  sharply  declined  unfair  competition  within  the  meaning  of  We  have  not  asked  for  and  do  not  ask 
during  that  period.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  the  U.S.  law  and  established  U.S.  trade  at  this  time  for  Import  quotas  or  other  pro- 
can  be  attributed  to  the  overall  decline  of  policy.  This  evidence  Indicates  that  there  are  tectionlst  measures.  What  we  ask  Is  that 
the  economy.  three  broad  categories  of  unfair  Japanese  we  be  able  to  compete  on  a  free  and  fair 
Exhibit  3  shows  the  sales  of  television  competition:  ''a^ls  without  sales  at  less  than  fair  value, 
receivers.  Importing  of  receivers  did  not  be-  1.  Export  sales  to  the  U.S.  at  less  than  fair  foreign  government  export  subsidies  or  other 
gin  until  about  1960.  By  1969,  30.3  percent  value.  ^o""^  °^  Mnf&iT  competition. 
of  all  U.S.  television  receiver  units  sold  were  2.  Export  subsidies  and  incentives  pro-  We  urge  this  Commission,  to  the  extent 
Imported.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1970,  vlded  by  the  Japanese  government.  of  its  own  enforcement  powers  and  by  rec- 
37.8  percent  of  all  television  sales  were  im-  3.  Japanese  import  and  investment  re-  ommendatlons  to  the  Administration  and  to 
ports.  So  far,  Import  competition  has  been  strlctiona  which  protect  their  home  market  other  Federal  agencies,  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
largely  concentrated  in  smaller  screen  sizes  from  outside  competition.  turned  to  locate,  publicize  and  to  put  an  end 
of  color  and  black  and  white.  During  the  I  have  already  covered  sales  at  less  than  to  all  instances  of  unfair  import  competition. 
first  nine  months  of  1970,  52  percent  of  total 

U.S.  sales  of  black  and  white  receivers  were  EXHIBIT  1  -TOTAL  U.S.  SALES,  EXPORTS,  AND  IMPORTS  OF  CONSUMER  ELECTR0N»C  PRODUCTS 

imports.    However,    import    competition    in  |ln  thousands  of  dollars! 

larger  screen  sizes  and  In  color  Is  increasing. "~  is(9  months 

Exhibit  4  shows  that  Imports  of  radios  did                                                                                           1966  1967                1968                1969                  1970 

not  begin  to  become  significant  until  1956.     — — 'z^  — .  ,,„  ,^ .  ,,. ..■-  ^ 

By  1964  58.3  percent  of  the  home  radios  sold      Sales 4,400,000        4.304.000        4,630.000        4,624,000         2,633.000 

in  the  United  States  were  imports.  By   1969      y^\^ '"  4351430  454!  144  71i;732  995!952  818;412 

this  percentage  had  gone  up  to  88.0  percent.      Balance oltrade.!. 7.'. I.11.!1"I -370,868        -389.650         -626.509         -889,365  -757,929 

For  sales  during  the  first  nine  months  of      Exports  as  percent oi  sties 1-5  1.5  1.8  2.3  2.3 

1970,  Imports  were  91.8  percent.  Import  as  percent  o(  sales - 9^9 '"-^  "** ^±1 fij. 

Statistics  relating  to  phonographs  are  pro-  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Electronic  Industries  Association  Marketing  Services  Department 


38^18 


Mono<(t 
Color 
Radio 
Auto  ifcdios. 
Phono  [raphs. 


Tape 

£iectr 

Otner 

E'ectr 

Hear 

Orher 


uipment ' 

ic  organs  ' 

■lectronic  musical  instruments  ■. 

nic  kits' 

aids  I - 

onsumer  products,  nee'.. 


'i^ 


1  Es  imated. 

-  In  luded  in  "other  consumer  products,  nee" 


1946 

1947. 

194«. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1951. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1%1. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969 

l5l9 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1966 
1967 
1958 
1959 
1960. 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1st  9 
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EXHIBIT  2.— TOTAL  U.S.  SALES  OF  CONSUMER  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS 
(III  millions  of  dollars! 


November  25,  1970 


Category 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1st  9 

months 

1970 


rome  TV  recaivtrs. 
V  receivers 


$750 
47 
1*0 
154 
359 
21 

2^ 


J758 

$851 

»41 

»96 

$910 

$756 

$555 

$591 

56 

154 

258 

488 

959 

1,861 

2,015 

2,086 

190 

207 

179 

267 

328 

346 

333 

371 

134 

181 

206 

205 

248 

267 

259 

330 

304 

389 

421 

440 

505 

528 

480 

503 

75 

81 

110 

135 

170 

159 

181 

225 

51 

56 

94 

97 

103 

94 

90 

101 

16 

19 

24 

27 

42 

39 

36 

37 

29 

31 

37 

34 

35 

41 

40 

46 

38 

38 

35 

37 

36 

37 

35 

36 

157 

183 

198 

215 

241 

272 

280 

304 

$329 
1,072 
247 
231 
232 
240 


282 


Total  electronic. 


1,805 


1,808 


2,190 


2,403 


2,841 


3,577 


4,400 


4,304         4,630         4,624 


2,633 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Electronic  Industries  Association  !V!arl(eting  Services 
Department 


EXHIBIT  3. -TOTAL  U.S.  SALES  OF  TELEVISION  RECEIVERS  (MONOCHROME  AND  COLOR) 

{Add  thousandsl 


Factory  sales  (manufactured  in 
U.S.A.) 


Imports 


Year 


UniU 


(Domestic  label)     (Foreign  label)  • 

Dollars  I  Units  Units 


Total  imports 


Total  U.S.  sales 


Units 


Dollars 


Units 


Dollars 


Donths  1970. 


6  1,000 

179  50,000 

970  226,000 

2,970  574,000 

7,355  1,397,000 

5,312  944,000 

6,194  1,064,000 

6,870  1,170,000 

7,410  1,042,000 

7,758  1,078,000 

7,451  980,000 

6,473  868,000 

5,131  720,000 

6,368  843,000 

5,822  796.750                           5                           2                           7                       250 

6,292  813.000                         10                         13                         23                    1,000 

6,975  994,000                         21                        138                        159                  11,000 

7,592  1,076,000                        174                        217                       391                   23,000 

9,049  1,345,000                       383                       332                       715                  39,000 

10,399  1,809,000                       704                       344                    1,048                  60,000 

11,190  2,502,000                    1,011                        513                    1,524                115,000 

9.950  2,445,000                       903                       711                    1,614                 125.000 

10,501  2,473,000                    1.249                    1.461                    2,710                204,000 

9,273  2,290,000                    1,622                    2,373                    4,035                295,000 

5,304  1,201,000                   1,224                   1,995                   3,219               225,000 


6 
179 

970 

2,970 

7,355 

5,312 

6.194 

6,870 

7,410 

7,758 

7,451 

6,473 

5,131 

6,368 

5,829 

6,315 

7,134 

7,983 

9,764 

11,447 

12,714 

11,564 

13.211 

13.308 

8,523 


1,000 
5O,00J 

226. 000 

574. 001 
1,397,000 

944, 000 

1,064,000 

1,170.003 

1,042,000 

1.078,000 

980, 000 

868,000 

720, 000 

ij43, 000 

797,000 

814, OCJ 

1,005,000 

1.099.000 

1.384.000 

1,869,000 

2,617,000 

2, 570, 000 

2, 677, 000 

2, 585, 000 

1,427,000 


'  E!  iimated. 

:Tle 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Electronic  Industries  Association  Marketing  Services 
.  doilar  value  shown  is  defined  generally  as  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  country  (f.o.b.)    Department, 
and  tlerelore  excludes  U  S.  import  duties  Ireighl  charged  from  the  foreign  country  to  the  United 
Slate! ,  and  insurance. 

EXHIBIT  4.     TOTAL  US.  SALES  OF  RADIO  (EXCLUDING  AUTOMOBILE) 
|Add  thousandsl 


Factory  sales  (manufactured  in 
U.S.A.) 


Imports 


Year 


Units 


(Domestic  label)     (Foreign  label)  ■ 

Dollars  >  Units  Units 


Total  imports 


Total  U.S.  sales 


Unib 


Dollars - 


Units 


Dollars 


nonths 1970. 


9,216 2 

6,440 1 5 

7,220 12 

7,258 25 

6,064  55 

7,186 1  140 

8,347  4  600 

8,941  11  1,000 

8,204 23  2.570 

9,896 , 51  5,825 

10,410 103  7,518 

11,295 295  12,064 

11,453  358  12,970 

9,819 620  13,163 

9,819                 171,000                    1,017  12,722 

12,062                 198,000                    1,750  17,877 

9,829                191,000                    4,639  20,311 

8,105                 170,000                    4,463  19,116 

5,976                146,000                    5,584  22.662 

4,737                 116,000                    5,663  29,014 

2,020                  31,000                    3,861  18,885 


2  

5 

12  

25 

55 

141  

604 

1,011  

2,593  

5,876  

7,621  

12,359  

13,328 

13.783  

13. 739  96, 000 

19, 627  130, 000 

24,950  155,000 

23, 579  163, 000 

28, 246  225, 000 

34,677  306,000 

22, 746  218,  000 


9,218  

6,445  

7,232  

7,283  

6.119  

7,327  - 

8.951  -.-. 

9.952  

10,797  

15,772 

18,  031  190, 000 

23, 654  190, 000 

24, 781  207, 000 

23, 602  179, 000 

23,  558  267, 000 

31,689  328.000 

34, 779  346, 000 

31,684  333,000 

34,222  371,000 

39, 414  422, 000 

24, 766  249, 000 


E  timated. 

T  le  dollar  value  shown  is  defined  generally  as  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  country  (f.o.b.) 
and  I  lerefore  excludes  U.S.  import  duties,  freight  charged  from  the  loreign  country  to  the  United 
Statef ,  and  insurance. 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Electronic  Industries  Association  Marketing  Servicas 
Department 
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EXHIBIT  5.-T0TAL  U.S.  SALES  OF  PHONOGRAPHS 
lAdd  ttiousandsl 


38919 


Factory  sales  (manufxtured  i* 
U.S.A.) 


Imports 


Year 


UniU 


Dollars  > 


(Domestic  label) 
Units 


(Foreign  label)  • 
Units 


Total  imports 


Total  U.S.  sales 


Unite 


Dollars ' 


Unite 


Dollars 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

1968 

l$t9monVhVi97"or 


3,932 

4,206 
3,056 
2,002 
1,260 
1,549 
1,350 
1,605 
2,683 
2,627 
3,788 
4,658 
3,973 
4,304 
4,523 
3.989 
4,954 
5,142 
5,159 
6,130 


303 
662 
366 
257 
337 


216, 

300, 

207, 

115 

122, 

55, 

51. 

58, 

82, 

99, 

140, 

240, 

259, 

339, 

359, 

304, 

389, 

421, 

440, 

505, 

528, 

446, 

466, 

446, 

207, 


000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000  . 
000 
000 
000 
000 


749 

1,101 

708 

284 


1,215 
1,028 
1,355 
1,186 


1,964 
2,129 
2,063 
1,470 


34, 000 
37,000 
44,000 
36,000 


3,932 
4,206 
3,056 
2,002 
1,260 
1,549 
1.350 
1.605 
2,683 
2.627 
3,788 
4,658 
3.973 
4.304 
4.523 
3,989 
4,954 
5,142 
5,159 
6,130 
6,303 
6,626 
6,495 
6,320 
3,807 


216,000 
300,000 
207,000 
115,000 
122,  000 
65,000 
51,000 
58,000 
82,000 
99,000 
140,000 
240,000 
259, 000 
339,000 
359.000 
304,000 
389. 000 
421,000 
440.000 
505.000 
528,000 
480,000 
503,000 
490,  000 
243,  000 


>  Estimated. 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Electronic  Industries  Association  Marketing  Services 
! The"dolSr  value  shown  is  deSned  generally  as  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  country  (f.o.b.)    Department 
and  therefore  excludes  U.S.  import  duties,  freight  charged  from  the  foreign  country  to  the  United 
States,  and  insurance. 

EXHIBIT  6.-T0TAL  U.S.  SALES  OF  HOME  MAGNETIC  TAPE  RECORDERS  AND  REPRODUCERS 

|ln  thousandsl 


Factory  sales  (manufactured  >n 
United  States) 


Importe 


Tofaf  imports 


Total  U.S.  sales 


Year 


Unite 


Amount 


Domestic 
label  (units) 


Foreign 
label  (unite) 


Unite 


Amount ' 


Units 


Amount 


,.,„  85  J8  566  15  195  210  $6,068  295  $14,634 

W60 ^  38  551  23  777  800  15  554  1,166  54,105 

9«1 S  44'628  25  1.209  1.234  13  385  1^675  68,013 

Wg-.- 499  51'617  29  2  353  2  382  27.665  2,841  79.282 

Ufl ^  m'494  35  3  040  3  075  37,510  3,561  97.004 

»" ^  io'M6  100  2692  2^792  41626  3,445  122,272 

Mg |§  g^-|^  JS  i542  2^807  47,733  3,675  113,354 

W« IS  5^719  557  3^  2a  3,780  72^583  4,563  129,302 

}967 6»  49  552  674  4  240  4  914  110,262  5,573  159,814 

UH 676  55723  825  5  428  6  253  142  743  6,929  198,466 

}^-nu,,.»KVi97o:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  m  11:1^  m  <m  5.600  141,232  5.878  165.696 

I  The  dollar  value  'hown  is  defined  generally  as  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  country  (f.o.b.)  Source:  US.  Departrnent  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Trade  Sources  (1960^7).  Electronic  Industries 
and  therefore  excludes  U,S.  import  duties,  freight  charged  from  the  foreign  country  to  the  United      Association  Marketing  ServK:es  Department 
States,  and  insurance. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
yesterday,  the  Senate  will  now  go  into 
executive  session,  and,  with  one  vote, 
proceed  to  vote  on  four  resolutions  of 
ratification,  with  each  vote  set  out  sep- 
arately after  each  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. The  tax  conventions  are  as  follows : 
Executive  G  (91st  Cong.,  first  sess.). 
Tax  Convention  With  the  Nether- 
lands; Executive  D  (91st  Cong.,  sec- 
ond sess.) ,  Tax  Convention  With 
Trinidad  and  Tobago;  Executive  E  (91st 
Cong.,  second  sess.),  Tax  Convention 
With  Finland;  and  Executive  I  (91st 
Cong.,  second  sess.>.  Tax  Convention 
With  Belgiiun. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Executive  G — Tax  C!onvention  With  the 

Netherlands 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  Senators  present 

concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  advise 

and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 


vention between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Estates  and  Inheritances,  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  15,  1969,  and  the  related 
Protocol  signed  on  the  same  date.  (Executive 
G,  91st  Congress,  first  session,) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  (jreorgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fonc)  ,  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  ,  are  also  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Goodell)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  From 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


389  >0 


Tl  e 

nays 


A.ke 
A..--- 

A:.cle  -son 
Eake 
Bayh 
Bible 


Bogg  I 
Brool  :e 


Va. 

W.  Va. 


Byrd, 

Byrd 
Case 
Churfch 
Ckx>k 
Coop-r 
Cott<  n 
Cran  rton 
Curt  s 
Dodd 
Dole 
Eagl(  ton 
Eller  tier 
Ervli 
Fanr  In 
Fulb  ight 
Gore 


Bellt  ion 
Bern  ett 
Burc  ictc 
Cam  on 
Dom  nlctc 
East:  and 
Font 
Gold  grater 


LAN 

(M 
(M 
(M 
(Mi- 
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yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  76, 
0,  as  follows: 

[No.  398  Ex.] 
TEAS— 76 


Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hataeld 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 24 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
and  the  Senator  from  Etelaware  (Mr. 
Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  also  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  GooDELL),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  399  Ex.] 
YEAS— 76 


Goodell 

Rollings 

Javits 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Moss 

Mundt 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Stevenson 

Williams,  Del. 


ite  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thir  Is  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
hav  ng  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
luti  )n  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

fXECUTivE  D — Tax  Convention  With 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Risolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
roncurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 

between   the   United   States   of 

and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  the 
of  Double  Taxation,  the  Preven- 
^  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to  Taxes 
]  acccne,  and  the  Encouragement  of  Inter- 
natl  Dnal  Trade  and  Investment,  signed  at 
Pon  of  Spain  on  January  9,  1970  (Executive 
D.  Slst  Congress,  second  session),  subject  to 
the  following  reservation: 

•;  -he  Government  of  the  United  States  does 

accept  Article  7  of  the  Convention  re- 

to  tax  deferrsU  for  technical   asslst- 
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^:r.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Serator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAfNON),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(M  '.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Caiolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
fron  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Seijator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
t,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
•.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
■.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
•.  MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Russell  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ulihois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
ab^nt 

further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtsKiE),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(M*.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
BIr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Ser  ator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fo:rG),  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(M  r.  Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the 
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Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  also  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  anc"  nays  resulted — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing have  voted  In  the  afBrmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  E — Tax  Convention  With 
Finland 
Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Finland  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Property,  signed  at 
Washington  on  March  6,  1970  (Executive  E, 
91st  Congress,  second  session.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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[No.  400  Ex.] 
YEAS— 76 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  re- 
solution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 
Executive  I — Tax  Convention  wrrH 
Belgium 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Brtissels  on  July 
9.  1970.  (Executive  I,  91st  Congress,  second 
session.) 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatar  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
iju»),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr!  RussKLL),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doin- 
hick),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  ,  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
LUMS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  also  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Goodell),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  401  Ex.] 
YEAS— 76 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  afiarmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  some  nominations  that  are  at  the 
desk,  which  were  reported  earher  today. 
I  understand  they  have  been  cleared  all 
around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  nominations: 

William  C.  Prey,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Arizona; 

John  Pelkens.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan; 

Philip  Pratt,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan; 

Owen  D.  Cox,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  tiie  aouthern  district  of 
Texas; 

Robert  M.  Hill,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas; 

William  M.  Steger,  of  Texas,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas; 

John  H.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas;  and 

Jose  V.  Toledo,  of  Puerto  Blco,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Medal  for  Valor,  two  Bronze  Stars,  the 
Puiple  Heart.  Air  Medal  with  36  clusters 
and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal.  Un- 
fortunately, Captain  Elliott  was  injured 
in  his  last  tour  of  duty  while  flying  troop 
carriers  and  gunships  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  but  after  several  months  hospital 
confinement  has  recovered  and  chosen  to 
return  to  Vietnam. 

Captain  Elliott  has  demonstrated  his 
desires  and  dedications  through  inten- 
sive and  self-sacrificial  actions.  I  com- 
mend Capt.  James  Elliott. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RIBICOFF  ON  MONDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 30,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
order  has  been  entered  under  which, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Monday,  and  after  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1380,  H.R. 
17867.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  be- 
come the  pending  business  for  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  the 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  17867)  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  jissistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  aeing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


DISTINGUISHED  MILITARY  CAREER 
OF  A  WASRINGTONIAN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, a  young  constituent  of  mine  has 
returned  to  Vietnam  for  his  third  tour 
of  duty.  Capt.  James  E.  ElUott  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  has  had  an 
extremely  illustrious  military  career.  Jim 
should  be  commended  for  his  dedication 
to  duty,  and  his  deep  desire  to  return  the 
men  he  serves  safely  home. 

Captain  Elliott  was  born  and  raised  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco  before  being 
commissioned  into  the  Army  in  October 
1966.  He  attended  flight  school  and  be- 
came a  very  fine  helicopter  pilot. 

Captain  Elliott  currently  holds  the 
Distinguished    Flying    Cross,    Soldier's 


NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY VERSUS  UNIVERSITY  OP 
MONTANA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  exceedingly  proud,  as 
all  North  Dakotans  are,  of  our  North 
Dakota  State  University  Bison  football 
team.  They  continue  to  compile  a  phe- 
nomenal winning  record  in  one  of  the 
toughest  small-college  conferences  in  the 
Nation,  the  North  Central  Conference. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  particularly 
those  who  are  footbaU  fans,  wUl  remem- 
ber that  the  Bison  were  acclaimed  as  the 
small-college  team  of  the  year  for  1969 
and  that  their  coach,  Ron  Erhardt,  was 
accorded  honors  equal  to  those  received 
by  Darrell  Royal,  coach  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Longhoms,  the  major  college 
team-of-the-year. 
Mr.  President,  this  year  NDSU  Bison 
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igain  play  the  University  of  Mon- 

in  the  Camellia  Bowl,  on  Decem- 

2  at  Sacramento,  Calif.  Last  year, 

( listinguished  majority  leader  of  the 

will   recall,   North  Dakota   de- 

this  same  Montana  team  30  to  3 

Camellia  Bowl.  I  am  looking  for- 

to  this  rematch,  as  I  am  sure  the 

(  rity  leader  is. 

,  Bison  of  my  State  have  the  long- 
i  nbeaten  record  of  any  college  or  uni- 
ty in  the  Nation.  They  have  not  been 
._  for  the  last  29  games,  although 
were  tied  once  this  year.  It  has  been 
.__  since  they  were  beaten  on  their 
field  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  They  have 
won  outright  or  shared  their  con- 
championship  for  the  last  7  con- 
_  years. 

Bison  have  played  in  bowl  games 
.  of  the  last  6  years,  and  won  all  but 
of  these.  This  year  will   be  their 
.„  bowl  game  in  8  years.  They  have 
ranked  in  the  top  of  the  small-col- 
teams  in  the  Associated  Press  and 
^ed  Press  International  standings  for 
last  6  years  and  in  3  of  those  years 
the    national   champions   of    the 
college  division.   Currently  they 
ranked  third  in  the  AP  poll  and 
.  in  the  UPI  poll. 
.      President,  while  football  victories 
t  hemselves  are  something  to  be  proud 
[  want  to  commend  North  Dakota 
University,  its  coaching  staff  and 
outstanding  players  for  the  whole- 
influence  they  have  had  on  young 
,  all  over  our  State  and  the  Nation. 
University  has  had  no  unfortimate 
._  incidents  or  disturbances  which 
been  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
er    and    more    famous    imiversities 
._  the  country.  I  am  extremely  proud 
I  his  fact,  in  addition  to  being  proud 
his  football  team.  Their  coach  is  a 
.__  Dakotan  and  most  of  their  play- 
are  from  North  Dakota,  or  nearby 

I — many   of   them   with   farm 

grounds.  They  are  an  outstanding 
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vrhile  I  achieved  no  records  or  per- 
forpied  no  heroics  like  the  Bison  of  re- 
years,  I  do  want  my  colleagues  to 
kncjw  that  I  attended  North  Dakota  State 
versity  and  played  football  there,  too. 
•act,  football  was  once  about  the  most 
imi^ortant  thing  in  my  life. 

closing,  I  want  to  extend  my  warm- 
congratulations  once  again  to  the 
Noith  Dakota  State  University  and  its 
foo  ;ball  team.  Too,  I  would  accept  any 
reasonable  challenges  from  my  colleagues 
the  outcome  of  the  Camellia 
,1  game  on  December  12. 

.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 
.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
joyfed  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tin  fuished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
un  il  he  got  to  the  last  line.  What  does 
aish  to  wager? 

YOUNG   of  North  Dakota.   The 
from  Montana  will  recall  that 
one  time  we  had  a  great  many  jack 
qbits,  and  now  they  are  very  scarce, 
are  so  fast  that  even  one  coyote 
cadnot  catch  them.  It  takes  two  coyotes 
:atch  a  jack  rabbit.  I  suggest  that  the 
lo.spr  present  the  winner  with  a  live  jack 
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rabbit,  and  he  has  to  catch  it  himself. 
[Laughter.! 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Done. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Considering  the  way 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  ran  in 
the  last  election,  I  think  he  can  catch  a 
jack  rabbit.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  doubt  it. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
my  good  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  is  right.  He  nuis  scared  like  a 
rabbit  and  as  fast. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  on  his  state- 
ment. However,  it  contains  much  more 
bombast  and  less  reason  than  he  usually 
presents  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Montana  football  team  is 
just  waiting  for  this  opportunity  to  cut 
out  the  distinguished  wiiming  record  of 
the  North  Dakota  team. 

Last  year.  North  Dakota  University 
sneaked  up  on  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, but  we  are  aware  and  alert  and 
ready,  and  the  Camellia  Bowl  on  Decem- 
ber 12  is  going  to  be  another  story  this 
year  so  far  as  the  University  of  Montana 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana does  have  a  very  tough  team.  This 
will  be  a  tough  battle,  and  it  will  be  so 
good  that  I  think  I  will  go  to  see  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  in  which  county  I  will  chase  that 
jackrabbit  if  I  happen  to  lose.  But  I  do 
not  intend  to  lose  this  bet. 

It  is  true  that  North  Dakota  defeated 
Montana  last  December  in  the  Camellia 
Bowl  in  Sacramento;  but,  as  I  recall,  we 
played  without  the  assistance  of  seven  or 
eight  transfers  who  were  ineligibUe  be- 
cause of  the  rules  regulating  that  game. 
This  year  we  are  not  faced  with  that 
handicap. 

May  I  say  that,  apart  from  the  North 
Dakota  game,  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana Grizzlies — they  have  a  patent  on 
that  name;  others  have  tried  to  steal  it, 
such  as  UCLA  and  a  few  others — also 
have  an  unbroken  record  of  10  won  last 
year,  none  lost;  this  year,  10  won,  none 
lost. 

May  I  say,  further,  that  this  is  the  sec- 
ond Montana  team  this  year  to  appear 
in  a  bowl  game,  because  on  November  14, 
the  School  of  Mines,  now  known  as  Mon- 
tana Institute  of  Technology  and  Sci- 
ence, appeared  in  the  first  bowl  game  of 
the  season  in  Butte,  the  Copper  Bowl, 
and  there  defeated  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  a 
very  good  small  college  team,  by  a  score 
of  21  to  8.  So  now  that  we  have  dis- 
posed of  South  Dakota,  we  will  be  ready 
for  North  Dakota  next  month. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
pleased  the  Senator's  old  school  won  its 
game,  but  not  Montana  in  its  game  with 
North  Dakota  State.  We  have  some  new 
players  that  I  think  will  do  the  job. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  EFFORTS  TO  RESCUE 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
HELD  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  admiration  for  the 
men  at  all  levels  of  Government  and  in 


the  military  who  had  any  part  in  the  ef- 
fort last  week  to  rescue  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

Every  man  in  this  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force  which  executed  this  raid 
should  be  decorated  for  their  outstand- 
ing exhibition  of  courage  and  gallantry. 
They  went  into  the  enemy's  lair,  20  miles 
from  Hanoi,  knowing  full  well  their  lives 
could  easily  be  lost.  They  offered  their 
lives  to  save  the  lives  of  our  POW's  who 
are  dying  in  Communist  POW  camps. 
They  executed  this  hazardous  mission 
with  only  one  minor  personal  injury. 
They  should  have  medals  as  an  expres- 
sion of  this  Nation's  gratitude  for  their 
heroism.  It  is  appalling  to  me  that  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  should  term  this 
effort  as  "faulty  in  concept  and  faulty 
in  execution"  as  one  has  done. 

Besides  the  courage  of  the  military 
personnel  employed  in  this  effort,  we 
should  also  recognize  the  courage  of 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Melvin 
Laird  in  making  the  final  decision  to  au- 
thorize this  raid.  This  decision  took  the 
same  kind  of  courage  we  saw  demon- 
strated when  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  drove  into  Cambodia. 
Who  today  can  say  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation has  not  saved  thousands  of  lives 
of  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam?  The 
Cambodian  operation  has  reduced  the 
tenor  of  the  war  to  where  our  casualties 
are  the  lowest  ever  and  the  need  for 
heavy  combat  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  hear  and  read 
about  the  howls  of  the  critics  of  this  raid 
it  makes  me  wonder  what  adjectives  they 
would  be  using  if  the  some  70  prisoners 
previously  held  there  had  not  been 
moved.  Think  of  the  impact  upon  this 
country  if  we  could  have  brought  these 
men  home  to  their  wives,  children,  and 
loved  ones. 

The  relatives  of  our  POW's  certainly 
had  a  big  stake  in  this  raid  and  their 
telephone  calls  and  telegrams  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  Laird  support- 
ing this  action  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
where  they  stand. 

Critics  say  the  raid  was  "futile," 
"showed  our  intelligence  was  a  failure," 
and  "jeopardized  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war."  Let  us 
look  at  these  criticisms. 

Mr.  President,  they  say  it  was  futile 
because  it  failed.  There  is  never  a  guar- 
antee of  success  in  a  military  operation. 
We  have  no  visiting  privileges  at  these 
POW  camps  in  North  Vietnam.  Would  it 
have  been  futile  if  it  had  succeeded? 
Most  assuredly  not.  It  would  have  been 
hailed  as  an  outstanding  success.  Evi- 
dence given  to  the  Congress  shows  the 
raid  was  planned  carefullly  and  executed 
fiawlessly.  These  critics  do  not  under- 
stand militai-y  operations.  Every  mili- 
tary move  is  dangerous  and  results  often 
depend  upon  factors  over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

The  critics  also  say  the  fact  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  moved  shows  our  in- 
telligence was  weak.  As  Secretary  Laird 
stated,  we  cannot  look  through  the  roofs 
of  prison  cells.  The  Communists  move 
these  prisoners  around.  They  had  been 
there  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Other  fac- 
tors which  cannot  be  disclosed  favored 
this   particular  camp   as   the  place   to 
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make  the  raid.  Some  seem  to  forget  the 
Communists'  constant  violation  of  many 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  when  it 
comes  to  prisoners.  We  have  no  precise 
knowledge  on  our  POW's,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  closed  society. 

Finally,  the  critics  say  this  raid  jeop- 
ardizes chances  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  This  is  really  a  rejec- 
tion of  reality.  We  have  been  at  the  peace 
table  for  2  years,  made  hundreds  of  con- 
cessions and  the  only  real  agreement 
reached  to  date  has  been  the  shape  of 
the  table. 

Even  some  understandings  between 
the  two  sides  have  not  really  been  under- 
standings because  the  Communists  have 
repeatedly  violated  them.  Even  our  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  POWs  have  been 
summarily  rejected  because  the  Com- 
munists know  we  value  so  highly  each 
human  Ufe.  They  therefore  hold  onto 
these  men  as  pawns  in  their  insidious 
campaign  to  overthrow  the  other  nations 
of  Indochina. 

Mr  President,  we  had  to  make  this 
effort  in  behalf  of  these  POWs,  most  of 
whom  have  been  held  from  3  to  5  years. 
Reports  have  reached  us  that  17  have 
died  in  recent  months.  Those  surviving 
deserve  every  effort  we  can  make.  Ad- 
ditional efforts  should  be  made. 

This  daring  raid  fills  me  with  pride.  I 
say  "God  bless  you"  to  every  man  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  to  me  from  A.  W.  Stewart, 
president  of  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  com- 
mending the  President's  action  in  au- 
thorizing this  effort  to  rescue  our  pris- 
oners of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Nashville.  Tenn., 
November  25,  1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thxjrmond, 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  Southern  States  Industrial  Council 
strongly  commends  the  President's  action  in 
authorizing  an  effort  to  rescue  American 
servicemen  held  captive  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  military  leaders  who  planned  the  raid 
and  the  brave  servicemen  who  volunteered 
for  this  daring  and  dangerous  mission  de- 
serve the  applause  and  appreciation  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  Council  believes  that  this  hold  raid 
Is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  While  it  is  regrettable  that  American 
captives  had  been  removed  from  the  Com- 
munists' Prisoner  of  War  Camp,  the  raid 
clearly  indicates  the  concern  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  air- 
men who  are  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  ex- 
posed to  barbaric  treatment. 

American  servicemen  in  Communist  prison 
camps  often  seem  forgotten  men,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  raid  on 
Son  Tay  Prison  Camp  shows  that  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  Na- 
tion's solemn  obligation  to  its  citizen  sol- 
diers and  that  other  Americans  are  willing  to 
risk  death  or  Imprisonment  to  free  their 
comrades  in  arms  from  brutal  Communist 
captivity. 

Sincerely, 

A.  W.  Stewart, 
President,   Southern   States  Indus- 
trial Council. 


DAVID  LAWRENCE'S  COLUMN  ON 
THE  SEATING   OF  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  lately  about 
the  "reality,"  so  called,  of  recognizing 
Red  China,  or  at  least  seating  Red  China 
in  the  United  Nations  alongside  or  in 
place  of  the  legitimate  holder  of  the 
Chinese  seat.  If  those  who  are  talking 
about  such  reality  want  to  remain  in 
touch  with  the  real  world,  they  should 
take  a  look  at  the  purpose  of  the  U.N., 
and  at  the  policies  of  Peking.  The  UN. 
is  supposed  to  a  body  of  "peace  loving" 
nations.  It  was  never  intended  to  include 
all  the  nations  in  the  world.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  U.N.  as  a  peacemaking  body 
has  failed  because  it  already  includes  too 
many  nations  who  have  no  interest  in 
peace. 

As  columnist  David  Lawrence  pointed 
out  in  his  column  in  the  Evening  Star 
on  November  23,  Peking  has  been  a  key 
factor  in  the  Communist  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  We  know  that 
Red  China  has  played  a  military  role 
there.  It  has  helped  block  the  attempts 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  attain  in- 
dependence. As  Mr.  Lawrence  says: 

The  Peking  government  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  numerous  American  lives 
in  Vietnam. 

Surely  no  prudent  consideration  would 
ever  allow  lis  to  acquiesce  in  the  seating 
of  Red  China  in  the  U.N.  Indeed,  if  such 
ever  happens,  then  Congress  should  rise 
up  to  block  any  appropriations  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  column  by  David  Law- 
rence, "Why  U.S.  Silence  on  Seating 
Peking,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington   Evening  Star,  Nov. 

23,  1970] 

Why  U.S.  Silence  on  Seating  Peking? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
While  the  American  people  have  been 
reading  in  recent  days  about  the  efforts  of 
backers  of  Red  China  to  obtain  a  seat  In 
the  United  Nations  for  the  Peking  regime,  the 
administration  lost  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  world  what  the  real  Issue  happens  to  be. 
On  the  ballot  this  year  for  the  admission  of 
Red  China,  there  were  51  affirmative  votes  In 
the  general  Assembly,  with  49  against  and 
25  abstentions.  This  was  a  majority  for  Pe- 
king  but  not   the  necessary  two-thirds. 

All  through  the  discussions  of  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  about  the  upcoming  vote,  the 
United  States  remained  virtually  silent.  The 
fact  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
Red  China  is  well  known,  but  the  mystery 
Is  why  the  Washington  government  did  not 
speak  out  and  disclose  what  Red  China  ha? 
done  in  the  past  seven  years  as  an  adversary 
of  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Communist  Chinese  have  sent  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  arms  and  supplies  and  have  pro- 
vided other  forms  of  assistance  in  carrying 
on  the  war.  The  Peking  government  has  been 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  numerous  Amer- 
ican lives  in  Vietnam.  It  continues  to  sup- 
port North  Vietnam  and.  along  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  prevents  a  peace  agreement 
from  being  reached. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  a  govern- 
ment entitled  to  admission  to  the  U.N.? 
Should  Peking  be  given  the  seat  of  Nation- 


alist China  In  the  face  of  Red  China's  encour- 
agement of  aggression  by  North  Vietnam 
against  South  Vietnam  and  the  help  given 
attacks  on  troops  of  the  United  States? 

Surely  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
American  intelligence  services  have  plenty 
of  information  about  the  part  that  Red 
China  has  played  in  the  Vietnam  war 
from  the  beginning.  It  has  helped  to  block 
the  attempts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple  to  maintain   their  independence. 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  states 
as  one  of  its  purposes:  "To  develop  friendly 
relations  among  nations  based  on  respect 
for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-de- 
termination of  peoples." 

Most  countries  throughout  the  world  know 
that  Red  China  has  played  a  military  role  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Yet  the  mobilization  of  51 
votes  in  fa  vol  of  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  is  in  a  sense  a  blow  at  American  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia.  It  Indicates  that  many 
of  the  nations  are  not  concerned  with  what 
Red  China  has  done  and  that  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  Peking  are  be- 
ing disregarded. 

Fortunately,  it  had  been  decided  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  for  Peking  to 
get  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
fact  that  an  actual  majority  was  lined  up — 
something  that  has  not  happened  in  the 
previous  19  times  the  question  has  arisen — 
is  an  ominous  piece  of  news,  particularly  for 
the  small  countries  of  the  world,  so  many  of 
which  helped  to  make  up  the  51  votes  that 
went  to  the  Peking  side  last  week.  For  if  the 
principle  of  self-determination  Is  atxan- 
doned  might  will  seem  to  make  right  and 
ambitious  governments  will  feel  free  to  take 
over  other  countries  without  fear  of  Inter- 
ference. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  may  seem  to  many 
people  to  be  an  irrelevant  war.  but  actually 
it  Involves  a  matter  of  major  importance  to 
the  future  of  world  peace.  Unless  nations 
are  able  to  get  the  help  of  free  countries 
when  they  are  victims  of  aggression  or  when 
they  are  threatened  with  Invasion  by  im- 
perialistic governments,  they  cannot  retain 
their  independence.  The  United  Nations 
then  becomes  meaningless,  as  a  protector. 

Today  the  United  Nations  Is  obviously 
weak,  and  only  special  alliances  with  free 
nations  are  safeguarding  various  countries. 
There  Is  hope  that  the  United  Nations  some 
day  win  be  rebuilt  and  will  have  a  strong 
enough  spirit  to  take  collective  action  to 
prevent  war.  But  this  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  awarding  a  seat  to  Red  China, 
which  has  been  intervening  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries  and  has  assumed 
a  belligerent  attitude  on  the  side  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  complete  exposure 
of  what  has  b*>en  happienlng  with  respect  to 
Communist  China,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
world  will  be  advised  of  the  facts.  The  small- 
er nations  In  particular  will  possibly  come 
to  realize  that  seating  an  aggressor  regime 
in  the  United  Nations  is  not.  in  the  long  run, 
going  tc  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence in  any  hemisphere. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17970)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 

consideration  of  the  report. 

"he  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objiection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

report? 

'here  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

led  to  consider  the  report. 
( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
;s   of   November   24,    1970,   page 
50,  Congressional  Record.) 
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aMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
ilECRECY  FROM  EXECUTIVE  N, 
<  1ST  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SES- 
;  HON,  A  TREATY  ON  EXTRADITION 
HETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
;  iND  SPAIN 

]  it.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  as  in 
ex(  cutive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ser  t  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
mcved  from  Executive  N,  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  a  treaty  on  extradition 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
at  Madrid  on  May  29,  1970,  trans- 
ted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
together  with  the  President's 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
eign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
ted,  and  that  the  President's  message 
printed  in  the  Record. 
''he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hlghesk  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
de:  ed. 

'  ?he  text  of  the  President's  message  is 
as  follows: 
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the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

)|irith  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 

of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 

herewlth    a   treaty    on    extradition   be- 

tw*en  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at 

Madrid  on  May  29,  1970. 

treaty,  the  third  ol  a  new  series  of  ex- 

trahltlon   treaties   being   negotiated   by   the 

United    States,     significantly     updates     the 

extradition    relations    between    the 

United  States  and  Spain  and  adds  the  of- 

of    aircraft    hijacking    and    a    broad 

of  narcotic  offenses,  including  those 

ln\tolvlng  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
witjh  respect  to  the  treaty. 

recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and 
fa\iorable   consideration   to   the   treaty,   and 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
RiCHAJU)  Nixon. 
"tHE  White  House,  November  25,  1970. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sic  eration  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
te !  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
vo  ,es  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mi  nts  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17)70)  making  appropriations  for  mill- 
ta  y  construction  for  the  Department  of 
D«  fense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  197 1,  and  for  other  purposes. 

VIr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
coiference  report  calls  for  a  military 
construction  appropriation  for  fiscal 
yeir  1971  in  the  amovint  of  $2,037,814,000. 
Tills  amount  is  $96,986,000  below  the 
bidget  as  submitted  in  January.  The 
bijl,  as  approved  by  the  committee  of 


conference.  Is  $40,777,000  above  the 
House  bill  and  $20,057,000  imder  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  detail 
briefly  the  amounts  approved  for  each 
of  the  military  services. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  received 
$646,958,000,  an  increase  of  $9,049,000 
above  the  House  bill  and  $7,038,000  be- 
low the  Senate  version. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  received 
$302,483,000,  an  increase  of  $16,811,000 
above  the  House  bill  and  $7,068,000  below 
the  Senate. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
ceived $284,147,000,  an  increase  of  $15,- 
316.000  above  the  House  bill  and  $8,262,- 
000  below  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
on  a  figure  of  $806,464,000  for  family 
housing.  This  figiue  includes  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  debt  payment  for 
Department  of  Defense  housing  mort- 
gages, and  new  construction. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  section  of 
this  report  that  I  would  especially  like 
to  emphasize  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  aid  to 
communities  that  will  bear  the  impact  of 
the  construction  of  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile sites  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 

Earlier  this  year.  Public  Law  91-511 
was  enacted  which  authorized  construc- 
tion of  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  that  measure,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  authorized  to 
assist  communities  located  near  Grand 
Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.,  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
Great  Palls,  Mont.,  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  providing  Increased  municipal  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  the  residents  of 
such  communities  where  there  is  an  im- 
mediate and  substantial  increase  In  the 
need  for  such  services  and  facilities  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  establishment  of 
the  safeguard  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem in  these  areas.  It  was  intended  by 
that  law  that  no  unfair  or  excessive  fi- 
nancial burden  should  be  incurred  by 
these  communities  as  a  result  of  the 
safeguard  construction  and  installa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  pertinent 
provisions — section  610  of  Public  Law 
91-511. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion 610  of  Public  Law  91-511  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Public  Law  91-511 

An  act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  assist  communities  located 
near  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand 
Porks,  North  Dakota,  and  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  providing  Increased  munic- 
ipal services  and  facilities  to  the  residents  of 
such  communities,  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  an  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  need  for  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities  In  such  communltiee  as  a 
direct  result  of  work  being  carried  out  In 
connection  with  the  construction.  Installa- 
tion, testing,  and  operation  of  the  Safeguard 
Anti-ballistic   Missile   System,   and   that   »n 


unfair  and  excessive  financial  burden  will 
be  Incurred  by  such  communities  as  a  result 
of  the  Increased  need  for  such  services  and 
facilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  through 
existing  Federal  programs.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  supplement  funds  made  avail- 
able under  such  Federal  programs  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  communities  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  help  such 
communities  pay  their  share  of  the  costs 
under  such  programs.  The  heads  of  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  shall  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
on  a  priority  basis. 

(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  to  be  made  available  under  this 
section  to  any  local  community  for  any  com- 
munity service  or  facility,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  the  type  of  service 
or  facility  for  which  financial  assistance  Is 
being  made  available  and  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration (1)  the  time  lag  between  the  ini- 
tial impact  of  increased  population  In  any 
such  community  and  any  increase  In  the 
local  tax  base  which  will  result  from  such 
increased  population,  (2)  the  possible  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  increased  population 
suid  the  long-range  cost  Impact  on  the  perm- 
anent residence  of  any  such  community  and 
(3)  such  other  pertinent  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1970,  for  carrying  out  the 
Safeguard  Anti-ballistic  Missile  System  shall 
be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  the  extent  that  funds  are  unavailable 
under  other  Federal  programs.  Funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for . 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1971, 
for  carrying  out  the  Safeguard  Anti-ballistic 
Missile  System  may,  to  the  extent  specifically 
authorized  In  an  annual  military  construc- 
tion authorization  Act,  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  unavailable  under  other  Federal 
programs. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  semian- 
nual reports  Indicating  the  total  amount 
expended  In  the  ctise  of  each  local  commun- 
ity which  was  provided  assistance  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  during  the  preceding 
six-month  period,  the  specific  projects  for 
which  assistance  was  provided  during  such 
period,  and  the  total  amount  provided  for 
each  such  project  during  such  period. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  in  this  conference 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  there  is  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funding  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  measure. 

It  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  con- 
ference committee  that  the  severe  im- 
pact of  safeguard  operations  on  the  sur- 
roimding  commiuiities  will  require  sig- 
nificant assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  related  Federal  agen- 
cies. I  point  out  that  something  between 
$12  and  $14  million  have  been  made 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
this  purpose.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  specific  language  from  the  confer- 
ence report  which  bears  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conference  Report  on  H.R.  17970.  Military 
Construction   Appropriations    1971 

The  House  approved  a  total  of  $357,000,000 
for  Safeguard  construction,  exclusive  of  $8,- 
800,000  specifically  provided  for  family  hous- 
ing! Within  this  sum.  it  approved  $27,400,000 
for  planning  and  engineering  design  based  on 
the  need  to  do  complete  design  of  the  White- 
man  site  as  well  as  advance  planning  for  five 
additional  sites,  including  one  near  Warren 
Air  Force  Base.  Subsequently,  the  Senate 
recommended  deferring  such  advance  plan- 
ning, except  for  the  Warren  site,  and  reduc- 
ing the  planning  funds  by  $12,000,000.  How- 
ever, in  recognition  of  the  severe  Impact  of 
Safeguard  operations  on  surrounding  com- 
munities and  their  abilities  to  provide  public 
facilities  and  services,  the  Senate  recom- 
mended that  the  $12,000,000  no  longer  re- 
quired for  advance  planning  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assist  such  communities  through  existing 
Federal  aid  programs  to  meet  the  additional 
costs  of  providing  increased  public  facilities 
and  services  required  as  a  direct  result  of 
construction,  installation,  testing,  and  opera- 
tion of  Safeguard  sites. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation was  to  provide  some  relief  to  such 
communities  from  an  unfair  and  excessive 
financial  burden  which  would  be  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  sitting  of  Safeguard  instal- 
lations in  their  areas. 

After  a  careful  study  of  this  matter,  the 
House  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  Senate 
proposal  with  the  following  important  con- 
siderations. In  view  of  the  transitional  nature 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  additional  popula- 
tion to  be  supported  by  the  adjacent  com- 
munities, the  conferees  re^-l  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  may  be  practicable,  the  use  of 
temporary  or  relocatable  facilities  to  meet 
temporary  peaks  should  be  encouraged  with- 
in the  communities. 

In  recognition  of  the  uncertainty  at  this 
time  as  to  the  scope  and  costs  of  the  facili- 
ties to  be  assisted  through  this  program, 
and  to  provide  some  needed  flexibility,  the 
conferees  expect  that  in  no  event  shall  ex- 
penditures for  such  assistance  exceed  a  cell- 
ing of  $14,000,000  unless  prior  approval  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  obtained. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clearly  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  indi- 
cated in  this  measure,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion bUl  which  preceded  it,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility and  take  necessary  aggres- 
sive action  to  assist  these  communities  in 
assimilating  the  safeguard  system  in 
their  areas  and  to  prevent  an  unfair  bur- 
den falling  on  the  taxpayers  of  these 
small  towns. 

Under  the  language  of  this  report,  it  is 
clearly  within  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  expend  funds  which 
are  provided  by  this  act  for  such  items 
as  sewage,  water,  schools,  health  needs, 
and  other  municipal  facilities  which  may 
be  required.  Specifically,  assistance 
should  be  provided  in  the  maintenance 
and  construction  of  highways  which  lead 
to  the  missile  sites.  I  have  in  mind  FAS 
417,  between  Shelby  and  the  ABM  sites, 
and  FAS  225,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Bootlegger  Trail,"  between  Great  Falls 
and  the  safeguard  locations.  The  traflic 
on  these  two  routes  by  construction 
workers  and  operating  employees,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment which  must  be  moved,  will  cause  a 
rapid  deterioration  and  will  be  a  hazard 
to  school  buses,  ambulance  service,  and 
other  vehicle  movements  in  the  area. 

In  summary.  Congress  has  authorized 
and  appropriated  the  nece.ssary  funds  to 
provide  relief  to  communities  in  the  safe- 
guard areas  of  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kota, and  it  is  expected  that  the  neces- 
sary departments  will  follow  through 
with  their  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  obtaining  this  kind  of  appro- 
priation. However,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  while  this  is  plowing 
new  ground  in  some  respects,  this  appro- 
priation is  a  recognition  of  the  needs  that 
relatively  small  communities  have  when 
they  have  to  participate  in  such  a  large 
construction  activity  as  the  ABM. 

This  is  true  in  Montana.   Relatively 
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small  communities  are  going  to  have 
their  populations  doubled.  In  some  re- 
spects they  will  have  problems  in  law 
enforcement,  the  highway  problems  the 
Senator  suggested,  problems  of  health 
and  increasing  the  hospital  capacities, 
and  problems  in  school  and  increasing 
the  educational  facilities. 

We  have  some  money  that  would  take 
care  of  some  of  these  things  had  they 
been  completely  funded.  However,  from 
time  to  time  we  have  been  unable  to  pass 
adequate  funding  for  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
and  for  other  measures.  Theie  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  we  have  extra- 
ordinary defense  activities  in  communi- 
ties that  have  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion and  that  it  is  up  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of  the  extra  cost 
of  services  and  facilities  involved.  While 
this  is  very  important  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  I  certainly  concur  that 
this  should  be  done,  it  is  also  of  signif- 
icance when  we  have  defense  facilities 
erected  and  created  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  we  have  relatively 
small  communities  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses and  services  are  required  of  those 
communities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  May  I  say 
that  what  is  being  done  in  this  bill  is 
based  on  legislation  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  has  agreed  on  a  bill 
that  will  be  adequate  for  the  construc- 
tion needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  reduced  the  bill  by  some  $96  million, 
but  our  reduction  vas  made  of  projects 
that  in  our  judgment  were  either  not 
needed  by  the  military  services  for  op- 
erational needs,  or  it  was  felt  that  these 
projects  could  be  funded  in  future  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
tabulation  showing  the  amounts  of  the 
conference  agreement,  and  the  com- 
parisons with  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Conterence  action  compared  witti- 


Appropriations, 
1970 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1971 


Passed  House      Passed  Senate 


Conlerence 
action 


Appropriations, 
1970 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1971 


House 


Senate 


Military  construction.  Army 288  267  741  686.100.000  637,909,000  653,996.000 

Military  cnstruction,  Navy 300.028,000  339,100,000  285,672,000  309  551.000 

Military  construction,  Air  Force 284,570,636  303,500,000  268,831,000  292.409,000 

Military  construction,  defense  agencies...  33,915,000  45.600,000  45,025,000  46,300,000 

Transfer,    ot  to  exceed....  (20,000,000)  (20,000,000)  (20,000,000)  (20,000,000) 

Military    construction     Army    National  .  ,  „„„  „„„ 

Guard  15,000,737  15,000,000  15,000.000  15,000,000 

Military  construction  Air  National  Guard.  13,200,000  8,000,000  8.000,000  8022'995 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve 10.002,475  10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000.000 

Military  construction  Naval  Reserve    ...  9,600,000  5,000,000  5,000.000  5,000.000 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve..  5,300,000  4,000,000  4,000,000  4,000,000 

Total,  military  construction 959,884,589  1,416,300,000  1,279.437,000  1,344,256,000 

Family  housing,  defense  688, 476, 000  809, 038. 000  808.138,000  804.153,000 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction -85,784,000  -90,538,000  -90,583,000  -90,538,000 

Subtotal,  family  housing 602,692,000  718,500,000  717,600,000  713,615,000 

Homeowner  assistance  fund,  defense 31,000 

Grand  toUl 1,562,607,5»  2,134,800,000  1,997,037,000  2.057,871,000 


646  958  000  -1-358,690.259    -39,142,000      -1-9,049,000        -7,038,000 

302  483,000  -|-2. 455.  OOC    -36,617,000    +16,811.000        -7.068,000 

284  146  000  -423.636     -19.353,000    -(-15.316,000        -8. 262.  OCO 

46. 300,000  -1-12.385,000         -^  700, 000      +1,275,000 

(20,000,000) — 

15.000,000  -737  .  .- 

8.000,000  -5,200,000  .. 

10,000.000  -2,475.  - 

5,000,000  -4,600,000..  ; 

4.000.000  -1,300000 _.._^...  - 

1, 32l7888, 000  +362.-003.411     -94.412.000    +42.451,000      -22.368.000 

806.  464, 000  ~  '+W,  988,  000      -^574. 000      -1,'67'4,000       +2,311,000 
-90,538,000  -4,754,000 

715,926,000  +113,234.000      +2,574,000      -1,674,000       +2.311,000 
-31,000 - .     • 

2,037,814,000  +475,206,411 "  -96.986,000    +40,777,000      -20, 057, 000 
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MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
I  speak  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
from  North  Dakota,   the  ranking 
member  on  the  Republican  side 
ApprcHjrlations  Committee,  who  is 
with  a  similar  situation  in  relation 
Grand  Forks  Air  Base  and  facili- 
North   Dakota.   What  we  have 
has   had   his  continued   and  un- 
support  and  the  agreement  meets 
lis  full  approval. 
YOUNG   of   North  Dakota.   Mr. 
,,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
majority  leader  for  his  lead- 
in  sponsoring  the  amendment  to 
riilitary  construction  authorization 
THhich  gave  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
..,  to  assist  communities  in  North 
_  and  Montana  with  impact  prob- 
they  are  experiencing  as  a  result  of 
c  )nstruction  of  ABM  facilities  in  the 
gtates.  These  facilities  are  located  in 
North   Dakota   and   near 
Air  Force  Base  in  Montana, 
very  pleased  to  work  with  the 
leader  and  to  cosponsor  this 

with  him.  This  amendment 

and  should  provide  some  impor- 

assistance  to  the  small  towns  and 

which  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 

impact   problems   caused   by   the 

construction  program.  In  the  case 

of  these  towns  and  cities,  the 

. .  will  be  largely  of  a  temporary  na- 

extending  perhaps  for  2  or  3  years. 

these  smaller  towns  and  cities  can 

a$ord,  even  If  they  could  obtain  the 

to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  tem- 

demands  which  are  facing  them. 

most  serious  of  these  demands  are 

education  of  children  of  the  ABM 

._  force,  including  additional 

space,  for  expanded  sewer  and 

faciUties,  for  recreation  facilities, 

for  roads  and  highways,  to  mention 

a  few  of  the  areas  in  which  these 

are  facing  a  very  critical 
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the  majority  leader  has  pointed  out, 

bill   contains  at  least  $12   million 

the    Secretary    of   Defense   can 

mak^  available  to  ease  the  very  serious 

these   communities  in  North 

Dakota  and  Montana  are  facing. 

BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
appropriations  bill  to  my  colleagues 
example  of  responsible  economy, 
provides  for  the  important  construe- 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  without 
prov  ding  any  uimecessary  frills. 

legislation  represents  a  very  suit- 
compromise  between  the  versions 
by  the  Senate  and  by  the  other 


prob  lems 
akd 
M' 
this 
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It 

tion 
rov 
Tliis 
able 
passed 
body. 

The  bill  totals  $2,037,814,000.  This 
figuie  is  $97  million  under  the  budget 
estiriates  for  fiscal  year  1971.  It  is  $41 
mill  on  higher  than  the  House  figure,  but 
$20  niUion  under  the  Senate  bill 

I  vould  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guis  led  majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
for  his  leadership  in  development 
J  bill.  Commendations  also  are  in 
for  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PRoiMiRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yariorough),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr  Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hav  aii  'Mr.  Fong). 

S]  )ecial  mention  should  be  made  of  the 


great  work  of  the  clerk  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Vorley  M.  Rexroad. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  what  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  just  said  relative  to  our  out- 
standing committee  counsel,  Mr.  Rex- 
road. He  is  diligent.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
integrity.  He  is  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  imderstanding.  Frankly  speaking,  I 
personally  do  not  know  what  this  com- 
mittee would  do  without  his  valuable 
services,  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  projects  in- 
volved in  the  conference  report. 

YARBOROUGK  CALLS  FOR  PASSAGE  OF  THB  CON- 
PERENCX  REPORT  ON  MILITARY  CONSTBUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees for  their  diligent  work  on  this 
year's  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  bill  which  was  finally  agreed  up- 
on includes  $58,915,000  for  construction 
at  various  installations  in  Texas,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  54  percent  over 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  allowed  in 
the  original  House  bill.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  get  these  substantial  increases 
for  various  projects  in  Texas. 

One  of  the  largest  items  that  we  were 
able  to  retain  that  was  not  in  the  House 
version  of  the  biU  is  $15,741,000  for  the 
construction  of  an  engine  overhaul  facil- 
ity at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  in  San  An- 
tonio and  is  needed  to  replace  obsolete 
buildings,  and  the  work  done  there  will 
enable  the  Air  Force  to  amortize  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  project  in  a  very  short 
time. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  we  were  able 
to  persuade  the  House  to  agree  to  allow 
an  additional  $3.4  million  for  the  naval 
air  station  at  Corpus  Christi.  This  money 
for  the  naval  air  station  is  badly  needed 
to  repair  facilities  at  the  base  that  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  during  Hurricane 
Celia  which  swept  the  Texas  gulf  coast 
on  August  3,  1970.  It  includes  repair  of 
many  buildings. 

The  conference  report  contains  $809,- 
000  for  Fort  BUss  at  El  Paso  which  was 
omitted  from  the  biU  which  originally 
passed  the  House.  This  money  is  for  the 
construction  of  an  ingenious  moving 
target  simulator  which  will  enable  the 
military  to  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  expense  in  their  training  program  for 
Army  air  defense  gunners. 

Finally,  the  bill  which  is  being  sent  to 
the  President  also  provides  $75,000  more 
than  the  House  originally  appropriated 
for  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base  in  Austin. 
This  increased  appropriation  will  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  of  sound  sup- 
pression imits  at  the  base  which  are 
needed  to  protect  personnel  from  the 
hazards  of  jet  engine  noise. 

I  wUl  not  take  the  time  to  detail  all 
of  the  Texas  projects  which  will  receive 
funds  by  virtue  of  this  appropriations 
bill,  but  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that 
money  in  this  bill  wiU  provide  for  train- 
ing, housing,  and  medical  facilities  which 
are  essential  to  the  morale  and  well-be- 


ing of  our  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 

I  urge  Senate  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4542  AND  S.  4543— INTRODUCmON 
OF  AUTHORIZATION  BILLS  FOR 
MLLITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  past  practice  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  and  by 
request,  a  bill  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  Implement  those  por- 
tions of  President  Nixon's  message  of 
November  18  which  requested  the  au- 
thorization of  an  additional  $535  mil- 
lion in  military  and  economic  assistance. 

I  also  introduce  a  second  bill  which 
will  provide  members  of  the  committee, 
the  Senate,  and  the  public  with  a  clearer 
picture  of  what  the  draft  bill  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  would  do.  Due 
to  the  manipulation  of  various  foreign 
aid  accounts  to  obtain  additional  mili- 
tary aid  for  Cambodia,  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  understand  the  specifics  of  the 
President's  request.  The  second  bill  would 
authorize  the  additional  foreign  aid  re- 
quested by  the  President  on  a  country- 
by-country  bsisis,  wherever  this  is  feas- 
ible, rather  than  in  a  lump  sum  as  pro- 
posed in  the  administration's  bill. 

The  action  by  the  President  in  giving 
$100  million  in  military  aid  to  Cambodia, 
without  any  prior  justification  to  the 
Congress  or  any  specific  authorization, 
shows  how  little  control  Congress  has 
over  the  existing  foreign  aid  program. 
Under  the  present  program,  the  Presi- 
dent can  juggle  and  allocate  foreign  aid 
funds  as  he  pleases  since  the  Congress, 
in  days  when  legislative-executive 
brsinch  relations  were  more  tranquil, 
gave  him  the  broad  authority  to  do  so. 
A  supplemental  bill  is  not  the  proper  ve- 
hicle to  correct  this  situation  but  line 
item  authorizations  will  at  least  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  A  line  item 
bill  will  also  give  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when 
giving  away  taxpayers'  money  to  foreign 
countries. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator   from    Delaware    (Mr.    Williams) 
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proposed  an  amendment  to  the  military 
sales  bill  last  June  which  would  have 
required  country-by-country  authoriza- 
tions of  credit  sales.  I  was  sympathetic 
to  this  approach  but,  unfortunately,  the 
amendment  did  not  pass. 

This  request  Involves  grave  pohcy 
questions  relating  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  critical  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  It  de- 
serves careful  consideration  and  the 
committee  will  give  it  that. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  in  intro- 
ducing these  bills  I  am  not  committing 
mj'self  in  any  way  on  the  merit''  of  the 
President's  request  and  I  reserve  my 
right  to  support  or  oppose  the  proposal 
when  it  is  considered  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  both  bills  and  two  explanatory 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; smd,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  the  tables  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

The  bills  (S.  4542) ,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fulbright,  and  (S.  4543) ,  to  pro- 
vide additional  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorizations, introduced  by  Mr.  Ful- 
bright, were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4542 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2242)  Is  amended  by  strlldng  out 
"for  the  fiscal  yeair  1971  not  to  exceed  $414,- 
600,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to  exceed  $609,600,- 
000". 

Sec.  2.504(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2312 
(a) )  iB  amended  by  striking  out  "$350,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$690,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  part  11  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL    MILITARY    AID    TO    KOREA 

"Sec.  511.  In  addition  to  any  program  of 
assistance  to  Korea  for  which  funds  may  be 
available  pursuant  to  this  part,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  until  June  30,  1972,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  In  fur- 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
within  the  limitations  of  this  Act  such  of 
the  defense  articles  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  deployed  In  Korea  on  July 
1,  1970,  as  he  may  determine:  Provided,  That 
no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  be 
available  for  reimbursement  to  any  Agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  on  ac- 
count of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this 
section." 

S.  4543 
A  bin  to  provide  additional  foreign  assist- 
ance authorizations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed  — 

(1)  $85,000,000  for  additional  mlUtary 
assistance  and  $70,000,000  for  special  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Cambodia; 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  programs  to  replace  funds  which 
were  transferred  by  the  President  for  use  In 
C  &iiti  bod  1  ck  * 

(3)  $150,000,000  for  additional  military 
assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

(4)  $30,000,000  for  additional  military 
assistance  for  Jordan; 

(5)  $3  000,000  for  additional  mlUtary 
assistance  for  Indonesia  and  $10,000,000  to 
replace  funds  transferred  from  other  pro- 
grams for  use  in  Indonesia; 

(6)  $5,000,000  for  additional  military  as- 
sistance for  Lebanon; 

(7)  $65,000,000  for  additional  supporting 
assistance  for  Vietnam;  and 

(8)  $17,000,000  for  additional  general  mili- 
tary assistance  to  compensate  for  a  shortage 
in  anticipated  recovery  of  funds  from  past 
years'  programs. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  authorized  until 
June  30,  1972,  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  such  defense  articles  located  in  Korea 
and  belonging  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  July  1,  1970,  as  he  may  de- 
termine, except  that  no  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reimbursement  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  any  transfer 
made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  any  assistance  furnished  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  section  2  of  this  Act  and 
any  transfer  made  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  be  furnished  or  transferred,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  accordance  with  all  of  the 
purposes  and  limitations  applicable  to  that 
type  of  assistance  or  transfer. 


THE  JOINT  ARMY-AIR  FORCE  EF- 
FORT TO  LIBERATE  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  HELD  CAP- 
TIVE BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  486)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  relating  to  the  Joint 
Army-Air  Force  effort  to  liberate  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  North  Vlet- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
object — I  object  to  it  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Yesterday  in  the  hearings  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  including  myself, 
and  everyone  else  I  know  of  who  spoke 
on  this  subject,  expressed  admiration 
and  approval  of  the  personal  courage  of 
the  men  who  participated  in  the  aborted 
raid  to  free  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 
So,  of  course,  I  and  everj'one  else  would 
approve  of  that.  However,  this  resolution 
concerns  a  matter  about  which  there  is 
not  too  much  approval,  and  that  is  the 
policy  and  the  wisdom  of  the  raid  and  its 
effect  UQOn  the  safety  of  the  prisoners 
themselves  and  upon  the  negotiations. 

In  other  words,  there  is  inextricably 
involved  in  this  resolution  the  question 
of  the  wisdom  of  sending  the  raid,  but  we 


do  not  question  the  valor  of  the  men  who 
participated.  There  is  a  question  about 
the  decision  and  judgment  of  the  au- 
thorities who  ordered  the  raid  to  be  made 
on  a  place  where  there  were  no  prisoners. 
So  I  think  adoption  of  the  resolution 
would  be  misinterpreted  by  the  country. 
Resolutions  of  this  kind  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  respective  committees  and 
an  opportunity  had  to  understand  their 
full  implications. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
I  have  many  times  over  the  period  of  sev- 
eral years  apologized  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country  for  having  been  pressured  by 
the  then  administration  into  approving 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  This  is  old 
history,  but  under  those  circumstances 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
taken  violent  action.  He  had  sent  a  num- 
ber of  planes,  not  as  many  as  this  time, 
but,  as  I  recall,  there  were  64  bombing 
sorties  over  North  Vietnam;  and  imder 
the  impact  of  the  emotions  that  were 
aroused  and  a  misrepresentation  of  what 
had  happened,  I  participated  with  the 
administration  In  misleading  the  Senate 
by  repeating  what  I  had  been  told. 
I  participated  in  the  passage  of  that  reso- 
lution. I  have  apologized  many  times  and 
confessed  my  error. 

I  am  fundamentally  opposed  to  bring- 
ing up  resolutions  touching  matters  of 
this  kind  and  twlopting  them  without 
hearings  by  the  responsible  committees. 
If  we  approve  the  resolution  today — 
there  are  five  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
the  floor— it  will  be  reported  by  the  press 
as  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
all  100  Members  of  this  body — approved 
of  it.  It  would  be  interpreted  by  the  press 
as  full  Senate  approval  of  the  whole  op- 
eration— bombing  of  the  North  and  the 
effort  to  release  these  prisoners. 

I  realize  that  the  language  does  not 
say  that,  but  under  the  emotional  atmos- 
phere including  the  reports  by  ofi&cials 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  yesterday,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
will  be  the  way  it  will  be  interpreted. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  requested  a 
public  meeting  yesterday.  Most  of  the 
press  said  erroneously  that  I  summoned 
him,  and  so  forth.  It  happens  that  I  am 
glad  to  have  him  at  any  time.  The  facts 
are  that  I  was  in  a  committee  hearing 
and  he  cadled  me  yesterday  at  about 
noon,  at  12:30,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  come  in  open  session.  I  said  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  him.  I  am  always  glad 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is 
a  very  able,  capable  man. 

He  gave  us  his  story  or  version  or 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  this 
event.  I  do  not  think  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  however.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  prudent  or  provident  to  act  upon  this 
resolution  with  so  few  Senators  present 
and  when  there  is  a  great  deal  about  tliis 
whole  expedition  we  do  not  know — not 
about  the  valor  of  the  men  who  were  on 
the  mission,  but  about  the  background 
and  Circumstances  that  prompted  the 
mission  and  about  the  question  of  why 
the  mission  was  ordered  when  there  were 
no  prisoners  there  to  be  rescued.  How 
could  anyone  make  such  a  decision  with- 
out absolute  proof  that  there  were 
American  prisoners  there  to  be  rescued? 
What  was  the  purpose  of  sending  a  mis- 
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sion  to  rescue  prisoners  who  were  not 
thiTC?  This  is  a  most  unprecedented 
sit  iation. 

: ;  think  it  would  b*»  imprudent  to  adopt 
th !  resolution  imder  these  circiun- 
st£  noes.  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  done  by 
uninimous  consent.  If  it  is  objected  to, 
has  to  go  over  under  the  rule,  and 
it  is  what  my  objection  is  for.  It  must 
over  under  the  rule.  Therefore,  there 
1  be  time  under  those  circumstances 
persons  to  give  it  some  consideration. 
is  on  that  ground  that  I  object  to  the 
pr  jcedure  as  not  proper. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
withliold  hi.";  objection  for  a  mo- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
has  objected.  Does  he  withdraw 
objection? 
^r.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withhold  the  ob- 
je(  tion  to  give  the  Senator  an  oppor- 
to  sav  what  he  likes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Se  lator  from  Kansas. 

^T.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  of  course  I 

c  uld  not  want  the  resolution  to  be  mis- 

erpreted.  It  has  been  carefully  drawn. 

fact,  it  has  been  revised  since  the 

injtial  draft  to  make  certain  any  policy 

was  avoided. 

mth  reference  to  the  handful  of  Sena- 

who  may  be  present  now,  let  me  say 

the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  there 

!  33  cosponsors,  including  the  Senate 

ijority   leader,   the   Senate   minority 

lei  der,  and  other  members  of  the  Foreign 

Relations  Committee.  In  fact,  the  Sena- 

from  Kansas  attempted  to  contact 

;ry  Member  of  the  Senate  except  those 

were  in  meetings  this  morning, 
[n  any  event,  I  share  the  view  with  the 
that  this  is  a  serious  matter.  The 
from  Kansas  has  no  desire  to 
e  the  resolution  become  a  part  of  any 
Indochina  policy  discussion,  but,  with  the 
s  indulgence,  I  would  like  to  read 
resolution  at  this  time. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  be  printed 
the  Record.  Certainly,  if  the  Senator 
i  ihes  to  read  it,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 
oelieve  the  Senator  indicated  it  has 
revised  since  some  cosponsors  saw 
That  is  a  detail.  It  would  make  no 
in  my  judgment,  as  to  the 
prfDcedtire  of  approving  a  resolution  of 
character  without  full  consideration 
discussion.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
the  Senator  of  his  right  to  read  the 
resolution.  I  just  now  read  it.  It  is  not 
substance  that  I  object  to. 
[  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  the 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  it  was 
misinterpreted  by  the  press.  The 
Senator  cannot  control  what  the  mem- 
of  the  press  will  say  about  it.  He  can- 
write  the  headlines  in  tomorrow's 
or  this  evening's  paper.  With  all 
will,  the  Senator  has  not  that  power. 
When  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
1  IS  considered,  the  President  said  we  had 
attacked  without  provocation  and 
he  had  responded,  and  the  main 
tHrust  of  the  resolution  was  "We  support 
President  of  the  United  States."  Then 
went  on  with  some  other  language  he 
in  the  resolution,  but  the  main  thrust 
the  resolution  was  that  the  United 
Siates  could  not  tolerate  being  attacked 
oq  the  high  seas  by  a  little,  two-penny 
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country,  and  this  resolution  was  ap- 
proval for  everything  the  President  did. 
I  never  heard  of  a  greater  distortion  of 
the  significance  of  a  resolution. 

I  can  no  longer  consent  to  resolutions 
of  this  kind,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  my  responsibility  and  the  committee's 
responsibility,  to  go  by  without  consid- 
eration. 

I  am  not  committing  myself  to  oppose 
the  resolution  in  due  course.  I  am  op- 
posed only  to  bringing  it  up  just  before 
recess,  with  six  Members  on  the  floor, 
and  passing  it  by  imanimous  consent.  I 
object  to  any  resolution  of  this  im- 
portance being  passed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  the  only  objection. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  read  the  reso- 
lution, that  is  all  right.  It  will  be  printed. 
The  six  Senators  here  have  read  it.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Senator  wishes  to 
accomplish  by  reading  it,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  deprive  the  Senator  of  that 
opportunity  if  he  wishes  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  I  have  no  control 
over  what  the  press  may  say,  but  it  could 
say,  in  response  to  the  objection,  "The 
United  States  refuses  to  commend  a 
courageous  act  by  a  group  of  Americans," 
and  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  true. 
That  is  a  complete  misstatement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  may  be  the  headline 
tomorrow  morning.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  read  the  resolution  Itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator's  reading  it.  My  ob- 
jection is  to  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  shall  read  it  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  strictly 
drawn,  and  refers  only  to  the  act  of 
courage  by  those  involved: 

Whereas  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
authorized  a  Joint  Army-Air  Force  task  force 
operation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  un- 
dertake the  liberation  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  war  being  held  under  In- 
humane conditions  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions;  and 

Whereas  the  dedicated  officers  and  men  of 
the  Joint  Army-Air  Force  task  force,  under 
the  Inspiring  leadership  of  Colonel  Arthur 
D.  Simons,  United  States  Army,  and  Briga- 
dier General  Leroy  J.  Manor,  United  States 
Air  Force,  flew  into  the  Son  Tay  prison  com- 
pound near  Hanoi,  deep  In  the  heart  of 
heavily  defended  enemy  territory,  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  American  prisoners  of 
war;  and 

Whereas  this  group  of  courageous  volun- 
teers carried  out  this  jjerilous  mission  with 
such  superb  timing  and  perfect  execution 
that  not  a  single  casualty  was  sustained; 
and 

Whereas  this  heroic  humanitarian  gesture, 
voluntarily  made  by  the  men  of  the  libera- 
tion task  force  at  great  risk  to  their  own 
safety  and  lives,  clearly  demonstrates  their 
deep  unselfish  compassion  for  their  com- 
rades In  arms  who  are  being  deprived  of 
their  freedom  under  the  most  despicable 
conditions:  and 

■    Whereas,  this  daring  operation  will  bring 
to  all  families  of  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 


ing men  a  reassuring  comfort  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  brave  men  have  not  been 
foresaken  by  their  country:  Now,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  com- 
mends the  brave  officers  and  men  of  the  spe- 
cial Joint  Army-Air  Force  task  force,  led  by 
Colonel  Arthur  D.  Simons,  United  States 
Army,  and  Brigadier  General  Leroy  J.  Manor. 
United  States  Air  Force,  for  their  courageous 
attempt  on  November  21,  1970,  to  liberate  a 
substantial  number  of  prisoners  of  war  being 
held  under  inhumane  conditions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  In  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  extraordinary 
courage,  dedication,  and  selflessness  dis- 
played by  the  members  of  such  Joint  task 
force  has  earned  for  them  the  highest  ad- 
miration and  commendation  of  this  Nation 
and  has  brought  an  undeniable  luster  to 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  they  so  honorably  serve. 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  each  person  who  participated  in 
the  special  joint  Army-Air  Force  task  force 
rescue  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  resolu- 
tion with  an  effort,  or  a  wish,  perhaps, 
that  having  read  and  now  having  heard 
it,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  might 
agree  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
made  the  effort,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  legislative  counsel,  to  restrict  it  to 
the  courageous  act;  to  a  commendation 
of  those  who  risked  their  lives. 

For  what?  To  rescue  some  American 
prisoners.  That  is  the  sole  and  only  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution.  There  is  no  pur- 
pose, no  intent,  and  in  fact  no  language 
in  it  that  praises  the  administration.  It 
does  recognize  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
authorized  the  mission. 

As  I  noted  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  may  know,  at  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon  some  of  those  men  will  be 
honored  by  the  President.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  have  noted  that  the 
other  body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, may  consider  a  resolution  today 
commending  these  brave  men.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
this  was  an  opportunity,  in  coordination 
with  the  executive  branch  and  the  other 
body,  to  demonstrate  our  feeling  about 
Americans  who  demonstrate  courage 
and  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives. 

It  may  be  there  is  need  for  hearings. 
Maybe  the  men  did  not  act  bravely.  That 
is  the  only  issue:  Was  it  a  courageous 
act,  or  was  it  not  a  courageous  act?  The 
resolution  does  not  speak  to  policy  di- 
rection, the  resolution  does  not  speak  to 
the  decision,  the  resolution  speaks  only 
to  the  act  which  was  participated  in  by 
these  men.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  be- 
lieves, and  hopefully  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  believes,  that  it  was  a  coura- 
geous act.  It  was  carried  out  by  volun- 
teers. It  was  an  important  mission.  Un- 
fortimately,  no  prisoners  were  there. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  we 
are  a  grateful  nation.  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  Americans  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Whether  we  agree  with 
the  policy  is  secondary.  Everyone  in  this 
body  is  aware  of  the  great  risks— or 
should  be  aware  of  the  great  risks— taken 
by  these  men. 

Senators  do  not  need  a  resolution ;  but 
It  seemed  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
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that  this  Is  a  little  which  can  be  done 
now — not  next  week,  not  next  month,  not 
next  year;  that  we  might  recognize  this 
deed  now,  while  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  and  the  minds  of  the 
wives,  children,  mothers,  and  fathers  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  Americans  missing 
in  action. 

If  there  is  some  procedural  question, 
then,  of  course,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  every  right  to  object.  But  I  would 
only  urge  and  remind  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  one  change  was  made  to 
avoid  getting  into  a  policy  matter. 

Whether  or  not  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion will  not,  of  course,  diminish  what 
was  done  by  these  men.  Whether  or  not 
the  Senate  acts  today,  it  will  not  deprive 
those  men  of  the  satisfaction  they  must 
feel  in  risking  their  lives  for  other  Amer- 
icans. It  will  not  dim  the  luster  of  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force,  only  the  luster  of 
the  Senate^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for  his 
initiative,  and  wish  to  emphasize,  in 
addition  to  the  other  points  he  has  al- 
ready made,  that  this  resolution  bears 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  con- 
tained language  indicating  authority  for 
the  President  to  take  military  action. 
This  resolution  contains  no  authority 
whatsoever.  This  resolution  does  not 
speak  to  any  policy,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said  so  eloquently.  The  only 
question  is  whether  we  wish  to  recognize 
and  commend  the  bravery  and  courage 
of  these  American  servicemen  who  vol- 
unteered and  then  followed  orders  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

If  we  could  agree  by  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  made  the 
pending  business,  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  it  would  then  be  adopted 
with  only  a  few  Senators  on  the  floor.  Of 
course,  there  could  be  a  quorum  call,  and 
we  could  bring  the  rest  of  the  Senators 
over  here.  But  if  it  is  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, when  the  President  is  about  to 
meet  with  leaders  of  these  brave  men  at 
4  o'clock,  I  believe  it  would  appear  that 
the  Senate  intends  to  take  no  action. 

So  I  join  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — who  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  within  his  rights  to  ob- 
ject if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  would  suggest 
that  on  many  other  occasions,  the  Sen- 
ate has  considered  similar  resolutions, 
some  of  which  have  involved  matters  of 
policy — as  this  one  does  not.  But  on 
many  occasions  we  have  almost  routinely 
recognized  acts  of  bravery  oi  demonstra- 
tions of  courage  through  such  resolu- 
tions. Accordingly,  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  objection. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole)  .  I  think  it  proper  that  the  Senate 
commend  the  men  who  made  the  very 
brave  effort  to  rescue  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  risky  venture,  but 
rescue  operations  are  not  unknown  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  In  every  war 
there  have  been  rescue  operations,  either 
to  rescue  prisoners  of  war  or  to  relieve 
isolated  groups  of  American  servicemen 
who  had  been  cut  oft  from  the  main  body 
of  troops. 

All  such  operations  involve  great  risks. 
In  this  case  it  involved  the  risk  of  failure 
of  the  mission,  but  failure  to  find  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  does  not  mean  the 
effort  was  not  worthwhile.  It  involved  the 
risk  of  the  death  or  capture  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  operation. 

Yesterday,  in  the  open  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
when  Secretary  Laird  testified — and,  as 
I  imderstand,  at  his  request — questions 
were  raised  as  to  whether  the  operation 
involved  the  risk  of  retaliation  upon 
other  prisoners  of  war. 

Their  treatment  by  North  Vietnam 
has  been  cruel  thus  far.  All  efforts  by 
our  coimtry  to  secure  their  release,  ex- 
change and  proper  treatment  according 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Prisoners 
of  War,  to  which  North  Vietnam  is  a 
signatory,  have  been  cynically  rejected 
by  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  hope  that  the  rescue  operations 
would  bring  notice  to  those  who  rule 
North  Vietnam  not  only  that  this  coun- 
try cares  for  its  prisoners  of  war,  but  that 
our  people  and  other  peoples  of  the  world 
can  only  feel  revulsion  at  the  lack  of 
humanitarianism  evidenced  by  North 
Vietnam. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  the 
rescue  operations  or  the  bombing  of  the 
missile  sites  represented  a  new  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  administration.  I  must 
say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  news 
story  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  was,  in  my  view,  one 
sided.  From  reading  the  news  story,  one 
who  was  not  present  at  the  hearing  could 
have  the  opinion  that  all  members  of  the 
committee  were  opposed  to  and  derisive 
of  the  operation.  This  is  not  correct.  In 
fact,  during  the  hearings,  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  I 
asked  direct  questions  of  Secretary 
Laird,  which  he  answered  forthrightly, 
as  to  whether  the  rescue  operation  or  the 
retaliatory  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  rep- 
resented a  change  of  policy — a  change 
from  the  policy  of  pursuing  negotiations, 
the  policy  of  Vietnamization  to  bring  an 
end  to  American  participation  in  the  war, 
or  the  policy  of  cessation  of  general 
bombing  in  the  North.  In  each  case.  Sec- 
retary Laird  answered  that  the  opera- 
tions did  not  represent  any  change  of 
these  policies  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  the  resolution  of  Sena- 
tor Dole  brings  into  question  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States.  It  is  simply  a 
forthright  statement  commending  these 
men  for  carrying  out  a  very  delicate,  dif- 
ficult, risky  and  brave  operation  to  at- 
tempt the  rescue  of  some  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  do  not  consider  that  failure  of  rescue 
is  the   decisive  point  upon   which  any 


objection  should  be  made,  and  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  said  that  he  is  not 
objecting  on  that  point.  I  would  be  glad 
if  we  could  vote  on  the  resolution  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in 
conclusion — and  then  I  will  renew  my 
request — that  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  views  the  resolution,  it  is  simply 
a  "thank  you"  to  the  men  involved  in  this 
rescue  mission. 

Let  me  emphasize  information  con- 
cerning the  resolution  was  made  avail- 
able to  other  Senators.  At  least,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  contact  nearly  every 
Senator.  Thirty-three  Senators  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution,  even  though 
just  a  few  are  present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  say  that  perhaps  the  news 
media,  in  their  rush  to  find  fault  in  Viet- 
nam, may  have  created  the  impression 
that  the  American  people  generally  de- 
plore the  rescue  effort.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  of  the  opinion  tha*. 
whether  or  not  Americans  agree  on  a 
policy,  they  respect  courage,  and  they 
respect  the  efforts  made  by  these  Ameri- 
cans. The  great  majority  of  Americans 
are  proud  of  every  man  involved,  though 
the  mission  was  not  a  total  success  be- 
cause no  prisoners  were  found.  But  it 
was,  nonetheless,  successful. 

First  of  all,  it  proved  that  we  have  the 
ability.  It  proved  we  have  the  initiative. 
It  proved — although  it  was  not  necessary 
to  prove  again — that  Americans  have  the 
courage.  It  demonstrated  concern  for 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

How  many  men  must  die  and  how  long 
must  the  children  and  the  mothers  and 
the  wives  and  the  fathers  weep  before 
this  country  demonstrates  some  initia- 
tives? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
suggest  that  we  expand  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
suggest  reckless  raids  in  North  Vietnam 
or  Laos  or  wherever  prisoners  may  be 
held.  But  the  Senator  from  Kansas  does 
suggest  that  if  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  in  which  Americans,  by  taking  a 
risk,  can  save  other  Americans  who  have 
languished  in  prison  camps  for  months 
and  months  and  months — and  some  for 
5  and  6  years — then  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  hope  the  risk  would  be 
taken. 

Yesterday,  I  stated  the  essence  of  a 
conversation  with  three  wives.  One  wife 
indicated  to  me — and  I  believe  that  her 
opinion  carries  some  weight — that  she 
would  prefer  to  see  her  husband  die  try- 
ing to  escape,  or  in  the  effort  of  some 
rescue  mission,  than  to  rot  in  a  prison 
cell. 

Another  wife  indicated  that  this  will 
sustain  her  for  6  months — this  one  act 
of  courage  by  Americans  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  for  other  Americans  will  sus- 
tain her  for  6  months. 

All  they  live  on  is  hope. 

Every  Member  of  this  body,  I  would 
guess,  has  urged  his  constituents  to  write 
letters  to  Hanoi.  Some  Members  of  this 
body  have  visited  Paris.  Many  of  us  at- 
tended a  joint  session  of  Congress  when 
Colonel  Borman  explained  his  trip 
around  the  world  on  behalf  of  prisoners. 
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Last  May  we  had  a  Recognition  Day. 
We  appealed  for  international  justice. 
We  ippealed  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
releuse  our  prisoners.  Our  Government 
oCfeied  to  exchange  33,000  prisoners  for 
3,00i  I  prisoners.  Our  Government  offered 
a  c<  ase-flre  proposal,  and  one  of  the 
spec  iic  provisions  was  the  exchange  of 
pris(  tners. 
Mr.  Ross  Perot,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 
around  the  world  in  an  effort  to 
the  prisoners.  Many  wives  have  trav- 
to  Paris  in  an  effort  to  see  repre- 
of  the  Hanoi  government,  to 
their  husbands  and  to  free  their 
The  mail  is  increasing  in  America, 
concern  is  growing  in  America  for 
American  prisoner  of  war  and  the 
missing  in  action. 
A%  we  ask  the  Senate  to  do  today  is  to 
'Thank  you"  to  brave  and  coura- 
Americans  who  have  done  more 
we  have  done,  but  all  done  for  the 
purpose.  We  did  what  we  felt  we 
do  to  be  of  assistance.  They  did 
they  were  trained  for,  in  an  effort 
of  assistance. 

Senator  from  Kansas  would  guess 
no  one  could  be  more  disappointed 
Col.   Arthur  Simons,   who   landed 
t^e   compound   and   searched   every 
and  found  no  American  prisoners. 
Wtiat  a  great  Thanksgiving  it  would 
been  to  have  retuined  one  prisoner, 
I^risoners,  or   50  prisoners.  I  would 
there  would  be  quite  a  different  re- 
Resolutions    would    have    been 
emahating  from  all  over  the  Chamber 
praifing  this  great  deed  and  this  great 
heroism, 
jertainly  respect  the  right  of  every 
to  object  to  procedure — because 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  do  it  one 
But  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
Kansas — and   I  am  certain   it  is 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
every  other  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
-that  Gen.  Leroy  J.  Manor  and  Col. 
D.  Simons,  notwithstanding  the 
of  the  Senate  to  act  today,  will 
that  we  hold  them  in  the 
regard,  that  we  have  nothing  but 
for   their   deeds   and   their 
ce,  and  that  perhaps  at  some  later 
we  can  properly  commend  them  for 
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President,  I  renew  my  request. 
FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator 
fronl  Kansas  is  eloquent.  He  is  one  of  the 
mosi  eloquent  Senators,  I  think,  in  this 
The  substance  of  what  he  says 
ly  demonstrates  one  of  the  things 
ve  in  mind,  because  he  interprets  it 
gping  far  beyond  its  announced  pur- 
which  is  commendation  of  these 
—which  it  is  and  for  which  I  agree 
should  be  commended  as  individual 
.  doing  what  they  are  especially 
trailed  to  do  and  at  great  risk. 

wever,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
making  a  few  observations  about  this 
matter.  First,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
created  under  the  Constitution 
not  as  an  adjunct  merely  to  give 
approval  to  what  any  Chief  Executive 
.  which  seemed  to  be  the  attitude 
preceding  administration.  I  feel 
jtstified  in  saying  this,  because  it  is 
ittributable  solely  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration. But  if  the  Senate  is  created 
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for  the  purpose  of  exercising  an  inde- 
pendent judgment — and  there  has  been 
considerable  effort  given  to  this  matter 
in  recent  years  by  myself  and  others  to 
try  to  reestablish  an  independent  point 
of  view — then  we  should  examine  all 
policies  very  carefully. 

Now  the  raid  to  rescue  the  prisoners 
took  place  almost  simultaneously  with  a 
tremendous  resumption  of  the  raids  on 
North  Vietnam,  in  which  over  200  planes 
participated. 

This  resolution  has  serious  policy  im- 
plications. It  is  a  small  matter  relative 
to  the  overall  policy.  It  is  a  somewhat 
restricted  expression  of  approval  of  a  few 
individuals'  brave  yet  ineffectual  mis- 
sion. We  all  agree  with  that.  But  I  sub- 
mit it  does  have  and  it  will  have  implica- 
tions of  approval  about  the  overall  policy 
that  is  now  being  resumed;  namely,  the 
bombing  of  the  north. 

This  is  so  reminiscent  of  the  previous 
administration's  decision  to  bomb  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  force  them  to 
come  to  terms. 

It  did  not  succeed  under  President 
Johnson  and  I  predict  it  will  not  succeed 
under  President  Nixon. 

It  is  troublesome  to  me  in  recent  weeks 
to  see  a  revival  of  a  similarity  not  only 
of  the  procedure  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration but  also  of  the  substance.  Here 
we  are  resuming  bombing  in  the  north. 

This  rescue  exploit  was  dramatic  and 
interesting.  However,  I  also  submit  every 
boy  who  walks  through  the  elephant  grass 
in  the  Mekong  Delta,  where  they  are 
boobytraps  and  where  there  may  be 
Vietcong,  is  likewise  entitled  to  com- 
mendation. Every  one  of  them  is  entitled 
to  commendation  who  walks  through  the 
elephant  grass  in  the  delta,  because  it  is 
just  as  hazardous,  perhaps  more  so,  than 
this  particular  expedition. 

This  expedition  was  organized  down 
to  the  last  detail,  with  the  most  sophisti- 
cated vehicles  the  world  has  ever  seen 
and  the  most  sophisticated  weapons.  It 
was  practiced  many  times  over  during  a 
period  of  days  and  weeks,  using  a  simu- 
lated prison  camp,  one  that  had  been 
built  exactly  like  the  one  they  were  going 
to  attack.  They  practiced  every  move 
down  to  the  last  detail.  The  technical  or- 
ganization was  correct. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  the  only  trouble 
was,  there  were  no  prisoners  there.  The 
failure  of  the  main  point,  to  rescue  pris- 
oners, is  so  glaring  that  it  raises  serious 
questions  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
expedition  to  begin  with,  from  the  point 
of  view  not  of  the  participants  but  of 
those  who  ordered  it  and  those  who  di- 
rected that  it  be  made. 

This  is  so  reminiscent  of  the  aftermath 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  episode.  Certainly 
the  men  who  flew  the  mission  in  the  first 
bombing  raid  over  North  Vietnam  were 
valorous  men.  They  were  well  equipped. 
They  were  intelligent.  They  deserve  our 
commendation.  They  were  going  there 
under  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  not  go  further  into 
that  other  than  to  say  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take that  we  approved  a  resolution  that 
led  to  that  decision. 

But  this  gets  out  of  perspective  a  little. 
We  have  lost  some  50,000  dead  in  South 
Vietnam  with  more  than  300,000  men 
seriously  woimded,  many  of  whom  will 


never  be  able  to  live  a  normal  life,  many 
of  whom  have  lost  legs  and  arms  or  have 
been  even  more  seriously  injured  for  life. 
They  are  all  heroes  from  that  point  of 
view. 

The  purpose  that  I  am  concerned 
with — and  I  know  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are — is  how  to  stop  the 
slaughter. 

Involved  in  this  kind  of  action  is  the 
question  of  policy ;  namely,  is  it  wise  now 
to  resume  bombing  in  the  north?  Is  it 
wise  to  expand  the  war  again? 

These  are  policy  matters  which  could 
be  prejudiced  by  premature  and  thought- 
less endorsement  of  an  individual  unsuc- 
cessful mission  which  we  all  agree  that 
it  is. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  those  who  say 
that  I  have  refused  to  approve  of  the  men 
who  went  on  that  mission.  I,  of  cour.«P 
submit  that  would  be  a  gross  distortion 
of  what  my  purpose  is. 

My  purpose  is  to  follow  that  procedure 
which  is  best  designed  to  bring  home  all 
our  prisoners  in  Vietnam,  not  just  some 
of  them,  not  just  those  who  may  have 
been  at  that  particular  camp. 

My  purpose  is  to  stop  the  war,  so  that 
not  only  our  prisoners  of  war  can  be 
brought  home,  but  that  all  our  soldiers 
can  be  brought  home — and  that  the 
slaughter  will  be  finished. 

I  have  grave  question  about  whether 
this  resumption  of  the  bombing  in  the 
north,  with  which  this  particular  expedi- 
tion was  closely  associated,  whether  it 
promotes  that  overall  purpose 

It  is  interesting  that  this  morning  the 
Vice  President  of  South  Vietnam  visited 
members  of  the  committee  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  as 
host,  with  other  Senators  present,  be- 
cause I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
observation  to  the  Vice  President  of 
South  Vietnam,  in  which  I  said,  "It 
strikes  me,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that  the 
history  of  western  intervention  in  the 
Far  East,  beginning  with  the  British 
intrusion  into  China,  and  then  later  with 
the  French  conquest  of  Vietnam — all  of 
Indochina  for  that  matter — in  which  the 
French  reduced  it  to  a  colony,  and  the 
intrusion  of  other  western  peoples,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  has  been  the  greatest 
tragedy  for  all  the  people  of  Asia.  Viet- 
nam has  had  a  long  history  of  2,000  years, 
long  before  the  United  States  was  a 
country.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  would  be  the  removal  of  all 
foreigners,  including  Americans." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  much  to  my 
gratification,  the  Vice  President  said 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  me  more, 
that  that  was  exactly  what  he  thought, 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  the  removal  of  all  foreigners, 
including  those  from  the  United  States, 
from  his  country. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  involved 
in  this  kind  of  question,  so  eloquently 
discussed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
is  the  question  of  policy.  He  cannot  dis- 
associate the  approval  of  one  part  of  the 
resumption  of  the  bombings  and  the 
intrusion  into  Vietnam  from  the  overall 
policy.  It  is  inevitably  involved,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not. 

I  do  not  believe  there  exists  a  news- 
paper in  this  country  that  could  effec- 
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lively  disassociate  this  raid  from  such 
matters  of  policy. 

There  is  certamly  mvolved  in  this 
whole  expedition  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  intelligence.  It  is  a  most 
unusual  thing  that  a  raid  of  this  con- 
sequence is  imdertaken  without  adequate 
knowledge  that  the  people  it  is  intended 
to  rescue  are  there. 

The  first  consideration  would  not  be 
the  technical  capacity  of  the  helicopters 
to  fly  in.  It  would  be  whether  or  not  the 
prisoners  were  there. 

How  anyone  would  make  such  a  foray 
without  absolute  assurance,  I  do  not 
know.  Whether  or  not  he  has  a  photo- 
graph that  can  penetrate  the  roofs  of 
buildings  is  immaterial.  There  are  other 
ways  to  obtain  knowledge.  And  without 
absolute  assurance  that  the  object  was 
there,  how  could  anyone  make  a  decision 
to  risk  the  lives  of  all  of  these  very  brave 
people  who  participated  in  the  raid? 

I  wonder  how  much  consideration  they 
gave  to  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  prisoners  if  the  prisoners  had  been 
there.  Would  it  not  be  very  likely  that, 
had  those  prisoners  been  there,  a  num- 
ber of  them  or  all  of  them  would  have 
been  killed?  There  would  have  been 
guards  there.  Those  who  participated  in 
the  raid  would  not  have  been  able  to 
roam  through  the  camp 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  There  were  guards  there. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  were  a  very 
few  guards  there.  There  is  a  report  that 
one  man  was  shot  in  his  leg  with  one  AK 
rifle.  That  was  the  extent  of  the  in- 
juries. 

Could  anyone  believe  that  if  there  had 
been  50  or  75  prisoners  there,  there  would 
not  have  been  guards  there?  It  would 
have  been  a  very  different  situation.  It 
could  easily  have  resulted  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  prisoners  or  of  our  men. 

Our  men  were  very  fortunate  from  the 
Individual  point  of  view  that  there  were 
virtually  no  guards  there.  Otherwise  a 
number  of  them  would  not  have  re- 
turned. 

These  are  circumstances  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  valor  of  the  in- 
dividual participants.  But  they  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  the  men 
making  the  decision  to  engage  in  such 
expedition  without  absolute  assurance 
that  the  people  toward  whom  the  raid 
was  directed  were  there. 

There  are  questions  of  policy  involved. 
Perhaps  I  have  had  too  much  experience 
and  have  become  too  skeptical.  I  say  this 
without  prejudice  to  this  administration. 
However,  previous  administrations  have 
aroused  in  me  a  skepticism  about  many 
of  these  actions  in  which  they  ask  im- 
mediate approval  without  consideration 
being  given  by  a  committee.  I  am  just 
too  skeptical  about  the  whole  operation 
to  give  consent  to  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  add  one  other 
statement.  At  2 :  30  this  afternoon.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Irwin  is  appearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
at  our  request.  He  asked  that  the  com- 
mittee meet  in  executive  session.  He  is 
coming  to  give  his  version  of  the  affair. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  out  of  town. 

I  think  this  is  entirely  proper.  I  think 
the  Department  of  State  ought  to  have 


responsibility,  although  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  it  does  have  responsibility 
for  the  overall  policies  in  these  matters. 
At  least  I  think  the  committee,  and  I 
think  all  other  Senators,  should  be  ad- 
vised as  to  what  the  Department  of 
State  views  are  about  the  policy  and  the 
effects  of  the  resumption  of  bombing  in 
the  north  in  a  major  way  and  of  this 
raid,  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this 
mission  without  question  demonstrates  a 
tremendous  technical  capacity.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  ever  doubted  that.  I 
agree  that  it  is  further  evidence  that  we 
are  concerned  about  the  prisoners.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  doubts  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  prisoners.  We  all 
applaud  the  valor  of  our  soldiers.  But 
there  is  very  serious  question  as  to  what 
is  the  wise  policy  and  the  best  way  and 
the  most  provident  way  to  end  this  war 
and  stop  the  slaughter  of  our  citizens 
and  stop  the  disruption  of  our  whole 
economy  here  at  home  and  all  of  the 
other  difficulties  that  arise  out  of  this 
war. 

I  very  reluctantly  have  to  object  to 
this  request  on  those  grounds.  I  think  it 
would  be  misunderstood.  It  would  be  mis- 
understood the  other  way  if  I  did  not 
object,  probably  as  much  as  it  will  be  if 
I  do  object.  However,  in  view  of  my  per- 
sonal experience  with  resolutions  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  past,  I  am  boimd  to 

object.  I  do  object.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  goes  over  under 
paragraph  6  of  rule  XIV. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  objected. 

Earlier,  I  intended  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kaiisas  if  he  would  read  the  names 
of  those  Senators  who  cosponsored  the 
resolution.  I  ask  him  to  do  so  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Dole  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Schwedcer,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Sparkman. 
There  are  a  total  of  33  cosponsors. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  able  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  indicate  whether  the 
resolution  he  has  introduced  today  was 
appropriately  circulated  among  the 
membership  of  100  Senators  to  give  each 
Senator  an  opportunity  to  study  the  res- 
olution and.  if  he  so  desired,  to  attach 
his  name  thereto  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  made  every 
effort  to  do  it  appropriately.  I  found,  for 
example,  that  the  informal  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
prived me  of  contacting  10  or  11  Sen- 
ators. I  contacted  some  of  them  later.  My 
office  started  delivering  copies  of  the  re- 


solution at  9  o'clock  this  morning.  There 
was  a  bipartisan  effort  made.  I  did  the 
best  I  could. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  the 
Senator  cannot  state  that  the  resolution 
was  presented  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators who  are  present  in  the  Capitol 
today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that  about  any  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  imderstand  the  Senator,  he 
made  the  effort,  but  he  does  not,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  know  that  each  Senator 
had  an  opportimity  to  add  his  own  name 
as  a  cosponsor  if  he  so  desired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  first  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  then  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 
then  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  then  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  ) . 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  declined. 

Members  of  my  staff  fanned  out  around 
the  Capitol  to  contact  as  many  Senators 
as  possible.  However,  I  would  not  want 
to  say  for  certain  that  every  Senator  is 
aware  of  everything  that  happens  in  the 
Senate.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
tact everyone.  However,  the  effort  was 
made  and  if  the  point  is  made  that  we 
should  have  contacted  more,  we  did  the 
best  we  could. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  con- 
tacted me.  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  that 
I  supported  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tion. But  I  dechned  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor at  that  particular  time.  I  would  not 
want  the  list  of  33  cosponsors  which  will 
appear  in  the  Record  to  leave  the  im- 
plication that  all  100  Senators  had  been 
contacted  and,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  more  than  60  Senators  do 
not  appear  as  signatories,  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

In  my  case,  £is  I  say,  I  support  the 
substance  of  the  resolution.  But  I  just 
want  the  Record  to  show  all  Senators 
have  not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  per- 
haps had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
resolution,  to  study  it,  and  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors,  if  they  wish  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in- 
tend by  reading  these  names  to  imply 
that  certain  Senators  are  either  for  or 
against  the  substance  of  the  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  as- 
siune  that  some  Senators  might  have 
reservations.  Some  few  did  express  res- 
ervations. Others  were  not  contacted. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  cer- 
tain how  many  Senators  may  have  been 
here  earher  today.  I  assume  that  there 
are  not  many  around  the  Capitol  now. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  the  Record  to  be  very  clear 
to  the  effect  that  while  I  support  the 
verbiage  of  the  resolution,  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights 
as  a  Senator  to  object,  under  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  He  has 
made  it  clear  here  that  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  substance  of  the  resolution. 
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that  he  feels  that,  procedurally,  it  is 
ise  to  consider  this  resolution  with- 
having  it  lie  over  for  a  day  in  ac- 
iance  with  rule  XIV;  and  he  has  ex- 
pla  ned  his  reasons.  I  think,  in  a  very  lu- 
manner  as  to  why  he  has  so  objected. 
;  his  action  will  not  be  misinter- 
preted. He  has  exercised  his  right  as  any 
otl^r  Senator  can  and  should  do. 

•.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
yield  at  that  point? 
r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
I  wish  to  add  that  the  Senator  from 
iansas  does  not  need  any  defense  from 
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.  DOLE.  No;  but  as  the  principal 

.3or  I  make  it  clear  that  I  recognize 

right  of  any  Senator  to  object.  The 

from  Kansas,  when  he  knows 

more  about  procedure,  may  object 

.    lo  something  sometime.  In  any  event, 

recognize  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 

to  object. 

understand  his  long  and  continuing 

interest  not  only  in  this  area,  but  other 

;  however,  this  was  an  unusual  act 

oravery  and.  in  my  opinion,  did  de- 

unusual  attention.  I  say  that  to  ex- 

the  reason  I  attempted  to  bring  up 

resolution  in  this  fashion. 

BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
thihk  the  objection  by  the  Senator  from 
isas  detracts  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
frokn  the  resolution.  I  shall  support  the 
re^lution  when  it  comes  to  a  vote;  but 
does  not  reflect  in  any  way  on  the 
patriotism  or  good  intentions  of  the  able 
from  Arkansas.  As  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  he 
not  only  a  right  under  the  rules  to 
ect  but,  perhaps,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
object  at  this  point  until  more  con- 
sic^ration  could  be  given  to  the  overall 
._  and  nuances  involved.  I  respect 
for  it,  and  I  trust  his  action  will  not 
misunderstood. 
J.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
know  how  much  will  be  made  of  this, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  made 
'eiy  good  point.  It  seems  to  me  most 
.ir  to  read  out  a  few  names,  leaving 
impression  that  all  other  Senators 
declined  to  sign  it,  when  actually  they 
never  have  heard  of  this  resolution. 
Bvould  strike  me  as  imfalr  to  absentees 
Senators  who  were  imaware  of  the 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  imtil 
time  of  the  rollcall  on  the  treaties 
I  came  to  the  Chamber.  I  had  been 
a  meeting  with  Vice  President  Ky  and 
otherwise  occupied.  One  might  say  that 
chance  it  was  given  to  me  when  I  came 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  certain 
a  great  number  of  Senators  have 
heard  of  the  resolution. 
Senator  from  Kansas  specifically 
mentioned  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
._  (Mr.  Kennedy^  as  having  declined 
sign  the  resolution.  I  have  no  idea  of 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
cHusetts.  But  it  seems  to   me  since  he  is 
here,  that  to  leave  the  impression  he 
d^lined  and  perhaps  does  not  approve 
the  valor  of  the  individuals  is  not  a 
fair  way  to  leave  the  record.  I  can- 
speak  for  the  Senator.  I  have  said 
nothing  to  him  about  it.  I  make  that 

only  as  an  illustration  of  some 

or   70  other  Senators  who  have  not 
an  opportunity  to  speak  for  them- 
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selves.  Yet  it  would  be  made  to  seem  that 
those  cosponsors  are  the  only  Senators 
who  think  that  these  men  did  their  duty 
in  a  brave  and  courageous  manner. 

I  presiime  to  speak  for  everyone  in 
saying  that  I  believe  everyone  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  event  was  brave,  patri- 
otic, and  courageous.  They  are  trained 
for  this  duty  and  did  that  duty  exactly 
as  they  were  trained.  I  think  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  there  were  to  come  out 
of  this  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  great 
division  on  this  floor.  There  is  no  divi- 
sion between  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  me  in  our  respect  for  these  partic- 
ular men,  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  me 
as  to  the  wisest  way  to  conclude  this 
war. 

There  is  a  definite  division,  appar- 
ently, between  the  Senator's  view  of  the 
effectiveness  and  wisdom  of  the  present 
policy  of  resuming  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  These  are  differences  of  sub- 
stance, having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
resolution.  I  regret  that  the  resolution, 
which  purports  on  its  face  to  have  only 
to  do  with  individual  valor,  is  so  inte- 
grated with  other  issues  that  I  have  to 
take  this  action  in  objecting,  but  it  is  so 
integrated.  It  happened  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  restmiption  of  the 
bombing  in  a  major  way  on  North  Viet- 
nam— 200  planes — that  is  a  major  re- 
sumption of  bombing  and  a  matter  over 
which  this  country  has  been  divided  for 
a  good  while.  Tliink  of  all  that  went  on 
under  the  previous  administration  lead- 
ing to  the  cessation  of  bombing  in  the 
North.  Think  of  all  the  debate  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  country  as  to  wheth- 
er it  was  wise  to  continue  the  bombing. 
All  of  this  involved  and  in  this  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  I  have  a  differ- 
ence. Certainly,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
views  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  conclude 
the  war  or  to  win  it.  We  all  have  these 
views  but  they  do  not  concern  the  sub- 
stance of  this  resolution;  and  to  imply 
that  there  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  do  not  approve  of  this  valor  is  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.    DOLE.   Mr.   President,    will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
read  the  names  of  the  sponsors  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question.  I  also  wish  to  state 
that  I  offered  the  resolution  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  procedure  and  the 
Senator  objected.  Of  course,  that  is  his 
right.  Resolutions  and  bills  are  passed 
here  daily  with  five  sponsors,  50  spon- 
sors, or  17  cosponsors,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  has  been  any  intent  to  leave 
any  impression  that  those  named  are  the 
only  ones  who  support  the  effort  smd 
that  others  may  be  opposed.  I  hope 
51  Senators  support  the  resolution,  for 
otherwise  it  will  not  pass  in  any  event. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know.  The 
election  is  over  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  no  longer  view  these  matters 
in  that  context.  We  now  should  be  con- 
centrating on  other  aspects.  I  regret 
that  it  can  be  interpreted  in  any  other 
way. 

I  understand  that  subsequent  to  the 
time  some  of  the  people  agreed  to 
cosponsor  the  resolution  changes  were 
made  in  it.  I  believe  someone  indicated 


a  moment  ago  that  one  paragraph  is 
striken  out. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  is  entitled 
to  say  that  all  33  Senators  approve  of 
this  precise  language.  I  think  that  is  a 
detail  that  is  not  critically  important  but 
it  is  certainly  significant.  I  say  that  only 
to  take  away  the  idea  that  those  Sen- 
ators whose  names  were  not  read  neces- 
sarily are  opposed  to  the  resolution. 

I  hope  the  press  makes  it  clear  that 
those  whose  names  do  not  appear  there 
are  not  opposed  to  the  resolution.  I  join 
the  Senator  in  saying  that  I  believe  all 
100  Senators  approve  of  the  substantive 
thrust  of  the  resolution.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  would  approve  of  the  proce- 
dure and  the  circiunstances  under  which 
it  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  commend  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  au- 
thoring the  resolution.  I  think  it  should 
be  adopted.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  want 
to  be  among  the  first  to  defend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  if  he  needs  any  de- 
fense, in  exercising  his  right — and  per- 
haps his  duty — to  ask  that  the  resolution 
lie  over  for  a  day.  I  think  we  are  becom- 
ing accustomed  all  too  often  in  this 
body  to  adopting  measures  upon  "im- 
mediate consideration"  and  without  ade- 
quate consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  by  the  Senators  who 
have  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  over 
the  subject  matter. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  get  back 
to  a  tighter  and  more  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  in  that  respect. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
concludes  by  stating  that  if  any  other 
Senator  wishes  to  become  a  cosponsor, 
I  will  be  pleased  to  add  his  name  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  able  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  the  able  Senator  contacted 
me.  At  that  time  I  said  I  would  rather 
wait  to  see  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  had  to  say  about 
it.  I  am  glad  to  have  my  name  added  at 
this  time  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  we  have 
discussed  this  matter  in  enough  detail. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  perhaps  we  could  have  hearings  on 
the  resolution,  or  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  could  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment at  an  appropriate  time  to  an  ap- 
propriate measure  that  may  be  passing 
through  this  body,  perhaps  a  measure 
that  is  sponsored  by  100  Senators,  or  five 
Senators,  or  15  Senators. 
In  any  event,  the  record  has  been 
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made.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  record.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas,  of  course,  regrets 
that  he  could  not  contact  each  Senator 
personally,  but  I  aad  hoped  to  have  the 
resolution  acted  on  before  4  p.m.  today.  I 
shall  advise  General  Manor  and  Colonel 
Simons  that  we  do  appreciate  their  ef- 
forts and  that  we  may  be  able  to  express 
it  ofBcially  at  some  other  time. 


cordance  with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  786,  as  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1970,  at  12  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER    30,    1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  25,  1970: 
U.S.  District  Courts 

William  C.  Prey,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 


John  Felkens,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

Philip  Pratt,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

Jose  V.  Toledo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Owen  D.  Coil,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

Robert  M  Hill  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 

William  M.  Steger,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas. 

John  H  Wood,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  thankful  unto  Him  and  bless  His 
name.  For  the  Lord  is  good.  Psalm  100: 
4,5. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  bow  in  Thy  pres- 
ence with  hearts  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude because  Thou  hast  been  so  won- 
derfully good  to  us.  Thy  mercies  come 
with  the  morning  light,  they  stay  with 
us  through  the  day  and  the  evening 
hours  and  continue  to  be  ours  during 
the  night.  So  we  lift  our  hearts  imto 
Thee  in  thanksgiving  and  love. 

We  thank  Thee  for  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter:  for  homes  where  love  dwells, 
for  churches  where  we  can  worship  as  we 
desire,  for  our  Nation  flying  the  flag  of 
freedom  and  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
our  people  in  these  Halls  of  Congress. 

As  Thou  didst  lead  our  fathers  to  found 
on  these  shores  a  free  nation,  so  lead  us 
in  this  day  to  keep  our  country  great  in 
spirit,  good  in  purpose,  and  genuine  in 
seeking  for  peace  in  our  world,  peace  in 
our  land,  and  peace  in  our  own  hearts. 

In  gratitude  we  pledge  our  love  and  our 
loyalty  anew  to  Thee  and  to  our  coun- 
try, in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK,  and  Mr.  Schweiker  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  discussion  at  the  close  of  biisiness  on 
Tuesday,  December  1,  1970. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.  2543.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  movement 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
Which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3867)  entitled 
"An  act  to  assure  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  agrc-ed  to  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
day  forwarded  to  all  of  the  Members  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  a  special 
order  on  Tuesday,  December  1,  1970,  re- 
garding the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  this  act  creates  a 
private  corporation  which  will  be  re- 
quii-ed  to  operate  the  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  over  a  desig- 
nated rail  passenger  system. 

The  preliminary  designation  of  this 
system  by  the  Secretary  of  Tiansporta- 
tion  is  required  by  statute  to  be  made  on 
Monday,  November  30.  I  thought  it 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  ask  for  8  special 
order  on  Tuesday,  December  1,  1970,  so 
that  the  Members  could  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  and  the  preliminary 
designation  of  the  system  in  order  that 
Members  will  be  aware  of  the  status  of 
this  project  and  in  particular  would  be 
aware  that  comments  on  the  designation 
of  the  Secretary  must  be  made  within 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  original 
designation. 


PROVIDING  4-YEAR  TERMS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in-  . 
troduced  two  resolutions  today  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  4-year  terms 
for  Members  of  the  House.  Of  course, 
tins  Is  not  original  but  is  being  brought 
to  your  attention  while  the  time  and  ef- 
fort spent  in  the  recent  campaign  is  still 
fresh  in  your  minds. 

Under  the  proposals,  half  of  the  mem- 
bership would  be  elected  during  the 
presidential  years  and  the  other  half 
during  off-year  elections.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  resolutions  is 
that  one  spells  out  the  action  to  be  taken 
in  some  detail  while  the  other  provides 
for  the  details  to  later  be  suppUed  by 
legislation.  Both  contain  provisions  to 
meet  fears  in  the  other  body  that  a 
Member  of  the  House  would  offer  himself 
for  Senate  membership  while  still  having 
2  years  to  serve  in  the  House  in  the  event 
of  his  defeat. 

Some  Members  spend  more  time  on 
public  relations  and  reelection  cam- 
paigns than  others.  But  regardless  of  the 
time  spent  it  could  be  used  for  legisla- 
tive duties  and  service  to  constituents. 
In  my  opinion,  2-year  terms  are  unfair 
to  us  and  those  we  represent.  Now,  of 
course,  most  of  us  would  not  personally 
benefit  by  this  proposal.  If  adopted  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress  there  would  still 
be  a  period  of  years  before  the  amend- 
ment could  be  ratified  by  the  required 
number  of  States. 

It  does  seem  a  desirable  change  in  our 
basic  law  and  I  hope  you  will  consider 
joining  me  in  January  in  reintroducing 
these  or  similar  proposals  and  in  urging 
committee  action. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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Tlie 


M- 


SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  nt^t  present. 

ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
>f  the  House. 

call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowihg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


call 
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Tlie 
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rev 
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names: 


Abbl  t 
Adali 
Ande  rson 

Teiin 
Ann  I  nzlo 
Aren  Is 
AshU  7 
Aspli  all 
Bart  I  i; 
Berr 

BlftKI  1 

Blati  Ik 
Bolll  ig 
Bow 
Broc  : 
Buc^  anjtn 
Burt  )n,  Utaix 
Butt  >a 
Cam  ) 
Cartjr 
Cell 
Clarl; 
Clay 
CoIUkr 
Colli  IS.  Ter. 
ColiT  er 
Cons  era 
Corb  jtt 
Cowf  er 
Ctini  ilngham 
Dadcarlo 
Denils 
DlngeU 
Don<  hue 
Dow'ly 
Dulstl 
Dwy  ir 
Edwi  ,rds,  La. 
Escb 

Esbl  im&n 
Evln  !,  Tenn. 
Farh  iteln 
Flyn; 


(BoU  No.  366] 

Pord, 
WUliamD. 

Fraser 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jannan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lowensteln 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

May 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Mlnshall 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Konskl 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

PettU 

Poage 

Powell 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

PurceU 

Quie 

Retfel 

Rhodes 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Watson 

Welcker 

Whltehurst 

Williams 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  308 
Met  ibers  have  answered  to  their  names, 


a  quorum 


cee<  ings 
witli 


Nr 


unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
under  the  call  were  dispensed 


SPECIAL  REQUEST 


ask 
Hoilse 

;t<nd 
Ttie 
iss(i 

Nir 
yiell 

\:r. 

hear 

Ihe 


adc  ress 


.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
ext4nd  my  remarks. 

SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 

ordered.  

WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 

the  request. 

SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Louisiana  asked  unanimous  consent  to 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 

se  and  extend  his  remarks. 

GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
right  to  object,  the  House  came  in 
y,    at    11    o'clock,    to    transact    the 
ness,  which  is  the  highway  bill.  Re- 
luctantly, I  will  object  to  Juiy  requests 
low  proceed.  Having  had  one  roimd 
I -minute  speeches  in  the   House,  I 
object  to  a  continuation  of  it  at  this 
.  Reluctantly  I  do  so.  I  therefore 
ct. 

SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
witjidraw  his  request  at  this  time? 

r.  WAGGONNER.  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ptefer  the  request  and  the  objection 
to   stand. 


A[r. 


The 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objects,  and  the  Chair  presumes 
that   applies   to   all  such   requests. 

All  Members  have  heard  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  said.  He  objects 
to  imanimous-consent  requests  at  this 
time. 

PABIOAMENTAIiy  INQUIRT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  had  Intended  to 
request  1  minute  to  speak  on  a  resolution 
to  indicate  the  support  of  some  Members 
of  this  House  of  the  effort  to  rescue  our 
prisoners  of  war.  Would  it  be  in  order 
to  make  that  request  and  then  see  wheth- 
er the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wants  to 
object  to  that  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  said  that  he  would  object  to 
all  similar  requests.  Does  the  Chair  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Iowa  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Chair  imderstands 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  perfectly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  mean  to  object  to  requests 
of  Members  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  object  to  that  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Or  to  obtain  1  min- 
ute to  speak  and  to  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  object  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  not  the  rec- 
ord show  that  that  was  my  request,  that 
I  asked  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  then  I  yielded 
back  the  balance  of  my  time?  Was  that 
not  my  original  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  fairness  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  the  chair  does  not 
believe  the  latter  part  of  the  statement 
was  heard  by  him,  but  that  Is  the  re- 
quest now,  and  without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
Chair  is  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  fairness  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  that  was  my 
initial  request;  was  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stood the  gentleman  was  going  to  do 
that.  The  Chair  will  receive  requests  of 
Members  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
requests    for    1 -minute    speeches,    the 


Members  yielding  back  the  balance  of 
their  time. 

ECONOMY  OUT  OF  CONTROL— 
THE  PRESIDENT  FINETUNES 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 14 — a  little  over  a  month  ago — Dr. 
Paul  McCracken,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said: 

The  next  major  move  is  certainly  going 
to  be  upward. 

The  next  day,  he  told  reporters  he  was 
seeing  signs  of  "latent  strengths." 
On  the  19th,  he  informed  us  that — 

Now  we  face  a  new  period  during  which 
stronger  gains  In  output  .  .  .  and  further 
gains  against  inflation  are  aU  evident  and 
already  in  the  plcttire. 

As  we  now  know,  he  was  dead  wrong. 
As  he  was  saying  this,  industrial  pro- 
duction was  falling  2.3  percent  during 
the  month  of  October,  equivalent  to  an 
annual  decline  rate  of  more  than  27  per- 
cent. Consumer  prices  were  rising  0.6 
percent,  equivalent  to  an  annual  infla- 
tion rate  of  7.2  percent. 

Gentlemen,  our  economy  is  a  disaster. 
Yesterday,  I  took  a  special  order  in  which 
I  discussed  in  detail  the  state  of  the 
economy.  I  am  continuing  it  this  after- 
noon, and  I  am  going  to  develop  what  I 
see  as  the  urgent  need  for  wage  and  price 
controls.  I  would  welcome  any  comment, 
support,  opposition,  criticisms,  or  sug- 
gestions anyone  would  like  to  offer. 

I  hope  I  can  interest  enough  of  you  in 
showing  up  so  that  we  can  have  a  dialog 
that  may  be  useful  to  all  of  us. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Can  the  Chair  state  for 
the  House  the  amoimt  of  time  consumed 
in  the  most  recent  quonun  call  and 
which  Member  demanded  the  recent 
quorum  call? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
state  the  time  consumed  by  the  House 
on  the  quorum  call,  but  the  Chair  is  sure 
every  Member  is  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  time  required. 


WHY  A  DOUBLE  STANDARD? 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi*5  TPrnffrks  ) 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  busing  in  this  country  is  be- 
coming ridiculous.  When  a  situation 
arises  in  the  northern  part  of  our  coun- 
try the  busing  of  schoolchildren  is 
stopped  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
said.  Now  let  us  go  south,  if  the  same 
problem  occurs,  and  the  same  remedy 
Uken,  then  there  is  the  accusation  that 
there  is  strictly  a  matter  of  racism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  a  double  standard? 
I  will  include  a  speech  and  several  ar- 
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tides  pertaining  to  this  matter  in  the 
Record  today. 


POT  IS   NOT   ALWAYS   GRASS   AND 
NEITHER  IS  GRASS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
you  can  get  in  trouble  with  the  best  of 
intentions.  On  Monday,  I  lauded  the  Ohio 
State  University  football  team  and  its 
great  coach.  Woody  Hayes. 
During  the  talk  I  said: 
I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Michigan  Wolverines  who  came  to  Ohio  State 
prepared  to  do  battle,  and  Indeed  they  did, 
but  on  the  grass  they  went  to  pot  and  we 
prevailed. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  student  in  my 
district  wanted  to  know  if  I  implied  the 
Wolverines  were  smoking  pot. 

According  to  a  reference  from  a  book 
entitled  "A  Hog  on  Ice  and  Other  Curious 
Expressions."  by  Charles  Earle  Funk, 
Litt  D.,  "gone  to  pot"  is  an  expression 
"we  use  to  mean  ruined;  destroyed;  dis- 
integrated. But  the  earliest  English 
usage,  which  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
16th  century,  seems  to  have  been  literal, 
actually  gone  to  the  pot,  chopped  up  into 
pieces,  as  meat,  for  stewing  in  a  pot.  And 
Edmund  Hickeringill,  in  his  "History  of 
Whiggism,"  in  1682,  wrote: 

Poor  Thorp,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  went  to 
Pot,  in  plain  English,  he  was  Hang'd. 

I  simply  meant  to  say  that  the  Wolve- 
rines, who  are  accustomed  to  playing  on 
artificial  turf,  in  a  colloquialism  in  com- 
mon use  when  I  was  a  student  at  Ohio 
State  "went  to  pot."  According  to  Roget's 
Thesaurus,  "went  to  pot"  means  went 
down  the  drain,  wasted  away,  wear  away, 
or  as  Roget's  further  states  in  the  words 
of  Shakespeare — fall  "into  the  sere,  the 
yellow  leaf,"  sere  meaning  withered.  That 
is  what  I  meant.  The  Wolverines,  imder 
the  withering  attack  of  the  Ohio  State 
Buckeyes,  wore  away  and  lost  the  game 
to  the  No.  1  football  team  in  the  Nation- 
Ohio  State. 


all  of  history — at  a  ratio  of  some  20  to  1 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  for  American 
and  South  Vietnamese.  This  offer  has 
been  turned  down.  We  have  now  served 
notice  on  Hanoi  that  we  have  not  given 
up  and  that  we  will  use  all  other  avail- 
able and  appropriate  means  to  free  our 
men. 

It  also  proves  to  Hanoi  our  capability 
to  penetrate  its  defenses  in  the  pursuit 
of  military  missions,  a  fact  that  should 
cause  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
to  reassess  its  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  daring  and  resource- 
ful action  on  the  part  of  dedicated  men 
has  rekindled  in  me  a  pride  in  being  an 
American.  I  know  of  no  honor  too  high 
to  be  bestowed  upon  these  men  whose 
actions  went  so  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

May  God  bless  them.  May  their  future 
efforts  meet  with  success. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
SE<TURITY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security: 

Washington,  D.C,  November  25, 1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  work  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
ninetieth  and  ninety-first  Congresses.  My  as- 
sociation with  these  oolleagues  will  always 
remain  a  pleasant  and  rewarding  experience 
in  my  memory. 

However,  I  am  submitting  my  resignation 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and   the   (Committee   on   Internal  Security, 
effective  today. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Scherle. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    19828 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  101.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,900,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»2.200,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000' ■  and  in- 
serting m   lieu   thereof   •'»500,000,000";    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  in- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  ••$300,000,000". 
TITLE    II— AUTHORIZATION    FOR   PRESI- 
DENT   TO    STABILIZE    PRICES,    RENTS, 
WAGES,    AND    SALARIES 

Sec.  201.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  799-800;  Pub- 
lic Law  91-379)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"February  28,  1971,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "March  31,  1971,";  and  by  striking 
out  •March  1,  1971,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  1.  1971,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  on« 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE   ATTEMPT   TO   RESCUE   POWS 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
proud  Americans  stand  with  the  admin- 
istration— from  President  Richard  Nixon, 
through  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird,  and  down  to  and  including  the 
gallant  men  who  actually  participated — 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

This  attempt,  even  though  unsuccess- 
ful, must  stand  as  one  of  the  brighter 
spots  in  U.S.  history.  It  proves  to  the 
world,  particularly  Hanoi,  and  to  our 
fighting  forces  that  we  do  care.  It  proves 
our  resolve  that  these  men  shall  be  freed 
and  returned  to  their  families  and  loved 
ones. 

As  Secretary  Laird  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  has  offered  North  Vietnam 
the  most  generous  prisoner  exchange  in 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1277 

Resolution  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
member  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Resolved,  That  William  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    on    Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


TO    HELP    SMALL    BUSINESS    AND 
COMBAT   INFLATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  19828)  to  help  small  business  and 
combat  inflation  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJl.  3373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dellna: 

H.R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Yon 
(Mrs.  Charles  G.)  Klrsch; 

H.R.  6951.  An  act  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  Into  law; 

H.R.  14543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
lando C.  Dayao; 

HR.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Japan  in  1971,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  15767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Zahanlacz  (nee  Bojkiwska). 

H.R.  15922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Somporn 
(Leeta  Noi)  Bell; 

H.R.  16857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Ho 
Too; 

H.R.  17431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacque- 
line and  Barbara  Andrews; 

H.R.  17508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Yung  Mi  and  Jung  Ae  Ri;  and 

H  R.  17912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Soo 
ParK  and  Moon  Ml  Park. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  1117.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
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M:.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mov !  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  ::ommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  I  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  19504)  to  author- 
ize 1  .pproprlations  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  ( ther  purposes. 

Tfe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COM-MITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

A(jcordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
of  the  bill  H.R.   19504,  with 
rIOLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 
.  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
unanious  consent,  the  first  reading 
of  t|ie  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 

general  debate  will  continue  for  not  to 

_  3  hours,  2  hours  to  be  equally  di- 

.  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 

ranking   minority   member   of   the 

on  Public  Works,  and  1  hour 

equally  divided  and  controlled  by 

chairman    and    ranking    minority 

of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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mei&ber 

Means 

T  le  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frotp  Illinois,  Mr.  Kluczynski. 

.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Strattonj,  to  speak  out  of  order. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
havt  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  that  purpose. 

STRATTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  take 
time  to  advise  the  House 


this 

T  le  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  must 
mal  e  a  unanimous-consent  request, 

]Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thoi  ight  the  Chair  was  stating  that.  I  ask 
una  tiimous  consent. 

T  le  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  stat- 
ing what  the  gentleman  should  do  to  get 
reccgnition  for  that  particular  purpose. 

\  r.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aisk 
iina  nimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

T  he  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 


\  r.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

\:r 


KLl/CZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 

distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 

(Mr.  Fallon),  the  chairman  of  the 

HoAse  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 

fatter  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear 

before  the  House  today  in  support  of 

.    19504,    the   Federal-Aid   Highway 

of  1970,  reported  by  the  Committee 

Public  Works. 

have  come  a  long  way  in  improv- 

transportation  in  this  country,  but 

still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  have 

improved  as  no  nation  in  the  world  has 

done  our  long  distance  commimi- 

caUon  lines.  We  have  made  it  possible  for 

citizen  to  travel  the  length  and 

brefcdth  of  this  country  by  more  than 

means  of  transportation.  We  have 

enabled  industry  to  move  its  products  so 

all  the  people  of  the  country  can 

themselves  of  the  best  the  country 

to  offer  at  reasonable  costs. 


^'■e 


til 


The  major  part  of  this  great  trans- 
portation progress  is  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  in  general  and 
particularly  the  Interstate  System. 
When  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
recommended  to  the  Congress  in  1956 
a  program  to  construct  a  network  of 
high  capacity,  limited  access  highways 
across  this  country  east  to  west,  and 
north  to  south,  we  all  believed  that  this 
was  the  solution  to  the  major  element  of 
our  ground  transportation  problem.  We 
were  correct  in  the  greater  sense  and  the 
72  percent  of  that  system  now  open  to 
trafBc  has  proven  to  the  entire  country 
the  wisdom  of  that  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress almost  15  years  ago. 

The  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  now  in  sight.  There  are  still  some 
troublesome  elements  remaining  and  the 
costs  of  the  system  have  increased  con- 
siderably. Costs  for  everything  have  risen 
in  a  similar  manner,  however,  and  this 
should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  finishing 
the  job  we  started  out  to  do.  The  savings 
in  lives  alone,  estimated  to  be  8,000  an- 
nually when  the  system  is  completed, 
should  spur  us  on  to  its  rapid  completion. 
How  many  other  programs  can  produce 
such  a  tangible  benefit  as  life  itself. 

As  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  draws  near  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  what  has  been  postponed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  major  financial  con- 
centration on  this  overall  national  sys- 
tem, what  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring 
this  backlog  up  to  date,  and  what  steps 
are  required  to  meet  the  highway  needs 
of  the  future. 

The  committee  has  delved  into  these 
problems  at  great  length  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  Federal-Aid  Act  this  year. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  John  Kluczynski  of  Illinois  will 
expand  on  these  actions  when  he  de- 
scribes the  biU. 

The  outstanding  fact,  however,  is  quite 
simple.  There  is  still  a  staggering  need  for 
highways.  The  1970  national  highway 
needs  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
this  year  indicates  the  total  highway 
need  for  all  types  of  roads  at  $320  bil- 
lion for  the  period  from  1970  to  1985 — 
the  next  15  years.  Of  this  amount  $166 
billion  is  required  for  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  systems  alone.  This 
$166  billion  is  more  than  three  times  the 
Federal  funds  spent  on  all  Federsil-aid 
highway  work  over  the  past  15  years  in- 
cluding all  of  the  Interstate  System. 

We  are  about  to  enter  into  a  period 
of  transition  in  highway  construction  in 
which  the  emphasis  will  lie  on  those 
highway  needs  of  a  more  regional  and 
local  nature,  but  still  extremely  im- 
portant in  a  national  sense.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  groundwork  for  this  transi- 
tion be  laid  now  and  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  the  assurance  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  provide  them 
with  the  highway  system  they  require  at 
all  levels.  H.R.  19504  does  this  very  thing. 
It  provides  for  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System,  it  provides  for  more 
detailed  factual  studies  required,  many  of 
which  are  now  under  way,  and  it  provides 
for  changing  the  matching  ratio  on  all 
Federal-aid  highway  systems — except 
the  Interstate — to  70  percent  Federal  and 
30  percent  State  beginning  with  the  1974 
fiscal  yeftr. 


H.R.  19504  is  without  doubt  the  most 
significant  piece  of  highway  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Congress  since  the  1956 
Highway  Act  creating  the  Interstate 
System.  There  is  no  Member  of  this 
House  whose  district  will  not  only  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation  but  will  require 
the  legislation  for  its  own  well  being. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  hsus 
worked  hard  and  long  on  this  legislation. 
I  congratulate  the  Chairman  John 
Kluczynski  and  his  committee  for  the 
splendid  job  they  have  done,  and  I  thank 
them  for  the  American  people.  I  would 
also  like  to  extend  my  thanks  and  praise 
particularly  to  those  committee  members 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
contributed  unceasingly  in  the  formation 
of  this  legislation.  The  committee  has  put 
together  a  bill  with  bipartisan  effort 
acting  at  its  best.  This  is  the  way  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  always 
operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urgently  support  the 
immediate  passage  of  H.R.  19504  as  re- 
ported to  this  body  so  that  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  can  become  law. 
The  other  body  has  already  passed  their 
version  of  this  legislation  in  S.  4418  and 
it  contains  many  positions  different  than 
H.R.  19504.  It  is  imperative  that  con- 
ferees iron  out  the  difference  in  these 
bills  in  the  short  time  remaining  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  since 
1956  have  Included  important  provisions 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  environ- 
ment. The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968,  for  example,  included  a  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  park- 
lands.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  forbidden  to  approve  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  parklands  for  highway 
projects  unless  there  is  "no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative,"  and  if  such  lands 
must  be  used,  all  possible  planning  must 
be  instituted  to  minimize  harm  to  such 
lands.  Section  24  of  that  act  requires  the 
State  highway  departments  before  sub- 
mitting proposals  for  highway  locations 
to  consider  the  social  effects,  environ- 
mental impact,  and  consistency  with  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  urban  planning 
promulgated  by  the  community  of  such 
locations,  in  addition  to  consideration 
of  the  economic  impact  of  such  loca- 
tions. 

At  the  urging  of  this  committee,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
undertaken  numerous  activities  to  as- 
sure the  compatibility  of  the  highway 
and  its  environment.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  note  a  few  of  these  efforts. 

1.    ENVIRONMENTAL    DEVELOPMENT    DIVISION 

Almost  2  years  ago,  an  Environmental 
Development  Division  was  created  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  is  a  multi- 
disciplinary  group,  staffed  with  archi- 
tects, city  planners,  landscape  architects, 
sociologists,  economists,  appraisers,  en- 
gineers, and  others.  This  division  is  con- 
cerned with  the  following  elements: 

Consideration  of  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  factors,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  those  factors  significant  to  a 
highway  decision; 

Optimum  utilization  of  the  joint  de- 
velopment potential  of  a  highway  proj- 
ect and  its  environment,  including  multi- 
ple use  of  the  highway  right-of-way; 
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Use  of  multidlsciplinary  design  groups 
as  staff  advisers  to  agencies  and  juris- 
dictions responsible  for  highway  and 
community  programs; 

Use  of  intergovernmental  policy  groups 
In  a  comprehensive  highway  project 
planning  process,  to  develop  integrated 
and  coordinated  highway  and  environ- 
mental plans  and  programs;  and 

Use  of  citizen  and  imofBcial  groups  as 
commimity  and  neighborhood  advisers 
to  agencies  and  jurisdictions  responsible 
for  highway  and  commimity  programs. 

2.   ENVIBONMENTAL    DESIGN    GROUP 

In  order  to  better  recognize  and  inte- 
grate economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental factors,  design  concept  teams 
were  established.  Major  design  concept 
team  efforts  are  being  made  in  such 
places  as  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Boston. 
New  York,  and  Phoenix.  A  number  of 
highway  departments,  additionally,  have 
established  an  internal  multidlsciplinary 
staff  capability  involving  the  environ- 
mental design  approach.  The  objective  of 
all  of  these  efforts  is  to  make  sure  that 
adequate  attention  is  given  to  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  and  related  social  and 
economic  factors.  Substantial  dollar  re- 
sources are  Involved. 

3.   JOINT  DEVELOPMENT   AND   MULTIPLE   USE 

More  than  4  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
joint  development  and  multiple  use  was 
initiated.  The  objective  of  these  programs 
is  to  make  double  and  triple  use  of  high- 
way rights-of-way  and  highway  dollars, 
establishing  uses  compatible  and  com- 
plementary to  the  transportation  cor- 
ridor. It  also  assists  communities  in  the 
attainment  of  their  other  stated  goals. 
It  restores  taxable  property  and  provides 
services  of  all  kinds  to  communities.  Over 
500  requests  from  almost  every  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  permis- 
sive joint  use  of  highway  land  for  non- 
highway  purposes  have  been  processed. 
This  program  alone  offers  fantastic  op- 
portimities  for  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  community  environment. 

«.    METROPOLITAN    DEVELOPMENT    AND    INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL   REVIEW 

Based  upon  a  long-time  tradition  of 
Intergovernmental  cooperation,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  was  one 
of  the  first  to  fully  implement  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
and  its  predecessor  legislation.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  conform  highway  projects 
with  environmental  and  metropolitan 
development.  Environmental  elements 
are  an  important  segment  of  these  ac- 
tivities. This  activity  has  been  extended 
to  nonmetropolitan  and  rural  areas  as 
well. 

5.  ACQUISITION  IN  LIMITED  VERTICAL  DIMENSION 

In  an  increasing  number  of  instances, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  is 
encouraging  acquisitions  in  limited  ver- 
tical dimension,  either  above  or  below 
a  resource  that  is  sought  to  be  preserved. 
This  could  leave  a  park,  open  space, 
stream,  wildlife  area,  battlefield,  or  simi- 
lar resource  intact 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  gentleman's 
statement  he  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  70-30  formula  would  start  in 
1974.  I  think  the  Record  should  show 
June  30  in  1973,  as  it  is  included  in  the 
House  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  that 
correction. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  endorse  the 
statement  of  my  chairman,  George  Fal- 
lon, of  Maryland,  with  respect  to  H.R. 
19504. 

The  committee  has  developed  here  a 
bill  which  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  piece  of  highway  legislation 
which  has  come  before  this  body  since 
1956.  I  want  to  assure  the  membership 
of  this  body  that  the  subcommittee  on 
roads  realized  early  in  the  game  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  decisions  which  had  to  be 
made  this  year.  They  then  proceeded  in 
a  most  painstaking  and  deliberate  man- 
ner to  hear  all  views,  determine  the  facts, 
and  write  this  historic  legislation.  I  have 
never  in  all  my  years  here  in  the  Con- 
gress ever  observed  a  subcommittee  so 
dedicated  to  doing  a  job  completely  and 
to  doing  it  right. 

The  subcommittee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings lasting  for  3  months  and  listened  to 
private  citizens,  interested  organizations, 
and  Federal  agencies.  No  bill  has  ever 
had  a  fairer  hearing  nor  been  as  open  to 
the  public  to  present  their  views — and 
believe  me  we  heard  them  all. 

Following  the  hearings  the  subcommit- 
tee met  in  executive  session  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  months.  Every  member  of  the 
committee  was  given  a  chance  to  express 
his  opinions  on  the  bill  and  to  take  all 
the  time  he  needed.  This  bill  has  been 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  represents  a 
complete  consensus  of  thinking  in  the 
committee. 

The  program  it  proposes  and  the  plan 
of  action  which  it  contemplates  for  fu- 
ture highway  development  is  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  necessity  for  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

The  bill  itself  is  comprehensive  and 
includes  not  only  monetary  authoriza- 
tions for  various  types  of  highways  but 
extremely  important  policy  positions  on 
current  portions  of  the  program  such  as 
beautification,  safety,  and  urban  trans- 
portation. In  fact  we  feel  the  subject  of 
safety  to  be  so  important  we  have  de- 
voted an  entire  title  to  that  subject — title 
II  of  the  bill. 

Various  members  of  the  committee  will 
follow  me  and  speak  on  different  seg- 
ments of  the  bill  so  that  you  may  have 
the  benefit  of  their  thinking  on  some  of 
these  issues. 

The  first  significant  item  in  the  bill  is 
the  authorization  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System.  In  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968  we  authorized  funds  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  by  1974. 
We  also,  however,  added  1,500  miles  to 
the  system,  the  funding  of  which  was  not 
included  in  that  bill.  The  new  cost  esti- 
mate received  this  year  for  completing 


the  entire  42,500  miles  is  about  $70  bil- 
lion compared  to  about  $56  billion  in  1968 
for  the  41,000  mile  system.  A  number  of 
factors  besides  the  1.500  miles  caused 
this  price  increase  such  as:  increases  in 
construction,  right  of  way.  and  engi- 
neering costs;  design  changes;  safety  im- 
provements, and  additional  lanes. 

The  completion  date  has  therefore 
been  extended  to  fiscal  1978  in  the  re- 
ported bill  with  the  authorizations  main- 
tained at  the  $4  billion  annual  rate  until 
the  final  year  when  it  drops  to  three  and 
a  half  billion. 

Authorizations  for  the  primary  and 
secondary  systems  and  their  urban  ex- 
tensions commonly  called  the  ABC  sys- 
tem have  been  retained  at  the  previous 
level  of  $1.1  billion  for  fiscal  1972  and 
1973.  Additional  authorizations  for  the 
primary  and  secondary  system  in  rural 
areas  in  the  amount  of  $125  million  for 
1972  and  1973,  and  for  the  topics  pro- 
gram in  the  amount  of  $200  million  in 
1972  and  1973  are  also  the  same  as  in 
previous  years. 

A  new  authorization  has  been  added  in 
this  bill  for  an  entirely  new  urban  sys- 
tem at  $200  million  for  1972  and  1973. 
This  will  be  explained  in  more  detail  by 
one  of  the  committee  members. 

Tlie  routine  authorizations  for  those 
highways  normally  taken  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  are  approximately  the  same 
as  in  the  past  years  and  are  as  follows 
for  1972  and  1973: 

Forest  highways.  $33,000,000;  public 
lands  highway,  $16,000,000;  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  traUs,  $170,000,000: 
public  land  development  roads  and  trails, 
$5,000,000;  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000- 
000;  parkways,  $11,000,000— plus  single 
authorizations  of  $25  million  for  Pali- 
sades Parkway  and  $65  million  for  Bal- 
timore-Washington Parkway— Indian 
reservation  roads  and  bridges,  $30,000,- 
000. 

Because  some  of  the  smaller  States  are 
nearing  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  need  larger  siuns  for  eco- 
nomical contracts  a  sum  of  $55  million 
of  interstate  authorizations  has  been 
added  for  1972  and  1973  so  that  none  of 
these  States  will  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  $4  billion  annual 
authorization. 

I  would  like  to  mention  now  one  of  the 
most  important  sections  of  this  entire 
bill  and  one  which  will  provide  the  first 
real  step  in  the  transition  to  a  post- 
interstate  program.  Section  108  provides 
that  starting  in  fiscal  year  1974  all  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  programs,  other  than 
the  interstate  program,  will  be  financed 
70  percent  with  Federal  funds  and  30 
percent  State  funds.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  returning  money  to  the  States 
for  use  on  some  of  their  local  highways 
and  also  to  release  State  funds  for  much 
needed  maintenance  programs.  As  you 
all  know  the  present  matching  ratio  is 
50-50. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  under 
the  present  projections  of  highway  trust 
fund  income  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
this  change  without  reducing  the  size 
of  the  total  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram or  in  any  way  endangering  the 
solvency  of  the  trust  fund.  Also  there 
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be  no  necessity  for  any  new  taxes 

the  trust  fund  other  than  the  ex- 

tensipn  of  the  trust  fund  in  its  present 
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lext  most  Important  section  of  the 
(|ealing  with  the  future  highway  pro- 
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iiiaking  the  studies  and  getting  the 
factual  data  together  by  January  1,  1972, 
,  ,  all  the  information  will  be  avail- 
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vital  year  of  1974. 
section  provides  for  a  new  study 
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W^  have  a  number  of  items  which  are 
mailer  vein  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  nevertheless  important  with- 
tl:  emselves.  For  example,  we  have  for- 
malized the  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
Highway    Administration    already 
nto  effect  by  the  Secretary  which 
^ow  eliminated  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
.  We  have  also  set  up  training 
in  highway  construction  work 
whicji  is  primarily  aimed  at  aiding  mi- 
employment  and  we  have  made 
semiannual  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
luticji  to  the  administration  to  stop  cut- 
back on  highway  funds  that  belong 
States. 

bill  provides  for  completing  the 
Intetstate  System  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumiia,  ail  of  which  was  authorized  in 
963  act.  Contrary  to  what  some  peo- 
1  light  say  this  is  not  setting  a  prece- 
for   this  kind  of  action  in  other 
,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  substitute 
iressional  action  for  sound  engineer- 
udgment.  The  committee  has  heard 
testimony  auid  received  the  reports 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  De- 
of   Transportation    over   the 
few  years  and  is  only  acting  within 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  to- 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope 
body  will  support  this  section  as  it 
been  reported  as  you  did  in  1968,  be- 
I  assure  you  gentlemen  it  Is  the 
way  your  Nation's  Capital  will  ever 
an  adequate  transportation  system. 
I  mentioned  previously  other  mem- 
of  the  committee  will  now  present 
on  some  of  the  other  significant 
of  the  bill  such  as  safety,  beauti- 
ion.  and  urban  transportation, 
this  time  I  would  like,  however,  to 
the  members  of  the  Sub- 
conlmittee  on  Roads  and  the  exception- 
fine  staff  which   has  done  a  real 
chahipionship  Job  on  this  difficult  legis- 
lation. I  especially  would  like  to  compli- 
mei  t  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  their  splendid  attendance  at  all  our 
me(  tings  and  all  of  their  diligent  efforts. 
The     ranking    minority    members,    Mr. 
Cravier  and  Mr.  Harsha  have  done  an 
out  itanding  job  and  I  am  proud  of  them. 
Thank  you,  Mr   Chairman. 
\  r.  Chairman,  two  other  elements  not 
cov  (red  specifically  by  the  reported  bill 
shoild   be  emphasized  at   this  time   to 
ind  cate  our  intent  on  these  matters. 

F  irst  of  all,  we  would  hope  that  here 
and   now  we  can  make  clear,  once  and 
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for  all.  just  what  the  Intent  of  the  law 
is  with  respect  to  driver  education  and 
specifically,  the  inclusion  of  commercial 
driving  schools  within  the  driver  educa- 
tion program. 

We  do  not  know  whether  driver  edu- 
cation is  actually  as  valuable  an  aid  to 
accident  reduction  as  has  popularly  been 
believed.  The  question  does  exist,  and  it 
is  a  valid  question,  but  until  we  are  more 
certain  one  way  or  the  other  we  are  pre- 
pared to  maintain  it  as  one  of  the  re- 
quired standards.  We  do  not  regard  driv- 
er education  as  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  public  school  system,  however.  We  did 
affirmatively  intend  in  1966  and  we  do 
affirmatively  intend  today,  that  States 
should  regulate  commercial  driving 
schools,  that  regulated  commercial  driv- 
ing schools  should  be  actively  encouraged 
by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
standard  to  participate  in  the  program, 
that  both  the  States  and  the  Bureau 
should  seek  ongoing  programs  and  dem- 
onstration programs  in  which  the  com- 
mercial driving  school  would  be  an  ac- 
tive contractual  participant,  and  that 
both  the  National  Bureau  and  the  State 
Governors,  acting  through  their  desig- 
nated safety  directors,  should  divorce 
themselves  from  the  totally  academic 
approach  to  this  standard  that  has  ob- 
tained thus  far. 

Second,  the  Comptroller  General,  in  a 
report  dated  June  30.  1970,  suggested 
matters  relating  to  the  deterioration  of 
pavement  surfaces  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem which  the  Congress  might  wish  to 
consider  in  its  deliberations  on  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  issue  arose  from  the  review  by  the 
GAO  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  ad- 
ministrative determination  to  permit  an 
overplay  of  additional  pavement  material 
on  segments  of  the  Interstate  System 
completed  during  the  early  years  of  the 
program.  The  GAO  expressed  concern 
about  stage  construction  of  pavement 
surfaces  as  being  an  evasion  of  the  main- 
tenance responsibility  of  the  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  1962 
issued  an  instructional  memorandum 
which  permitted  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System  to  be  accomplished  to 
the  ultimate  design  at  the  time  of  initial 
construction,  or  to  be  done  in  "stages" 
of  construction  in  which  the  initial  de- 
sign could  be  a  part  of  the  ultimate  de- 
sign and  leave  completion  to  the  ultimate 
design  to  a  later  construction  stage.  The 
use  of  stage  construction  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  established  engineering 
practice  in  highway  building;  and  the 
construction  of  the  pavement  surface 
using  overlays  as  a  later  stage  of  con- 
struction, bringing  the  pavement  thick- 
ness to  an  ultimate  design  selected  at  the 
time  of  project  approval,  is  not  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  that  Federal- 
aid  funds  not  be  used  for  maintenance 
purposes,  even  though  there  may  be  some 
contribution  to  normal  maintenance 
through  this  process.  The  issue  is  not  one 
of  substance,  and  a  precise  separation  of 
the  costs  represented  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  or  required. 

The  Comptroller's  report  also  discuss- 
ed the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  policy  of 
permitting  the  States  to  construct,  with 
FAI  financing,  an  added  overlay  of  pave- 


ment surface  on  certain  completed  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  System  con- 
structed, or  approved  for  construction, 
prior  to  October  1963 — when  title  23  was 
amended  to  require  design  adequacy  for 
a  20-year  period.  Prior  to  this  amend- 
ment the  system  was  being  designed  for 
the  types  of  volumes  of  trafiBc  antici- 
pated by  the  year  1975.  The  report  sug- 
gests the  Congress  may  wish  to  address 
itself  to  the  fact  that  these  overlays,  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  basic  structural  de- 
sign of  the  highway,  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieve the  State  of  a  portion  of  its  main- 
tenance resf)onsibilities. 

In  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  appendix  n  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler's report,  response  to  this  matter  is 
made  as  follows: 

We  do  no  believe  that  It  is  practical  or 
necessary  as  you  suggest,  to  measure  and 
separately  pay  for  small  quantities  of  mate- 
rial of  variable  thickness  that  constitute  a 
leveling  course  or  wedge  between  a  theo- 
retical base  of  additional  overlay  layer  and 
the  top  surface  of  existing  pavement.  The 
purpose  of  the  leveling  course  is  to  provide 
a  plane  surface  on  which  to  place  the  overlay 
layer,  not  to  rejuvenate  or  protect  the  exist- 
ing surface. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  the  practice  In  the 
highway  construction  program  to  Include  the 
small  quantity  of  the  leveling  course  in  the 
total  quantity  for  the  overlay  layer  using  the 
same  type  or  class  of  funds. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  Secre- 
tary's response  that  the  overlays  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  the  original 
design  to  meet  20-year  traffic  require- 
ments is  not  an  evasion  of  the  State's 
maintenance  responsibility. 

The  Comptroller's  report  further  sug- 
gests that  there  be  requirement  for  over- 
lay standards,  uniformly  applied  in  all 
States,  and  that  design  methods  be  es- 
tablished to  give  greater  assurance  that 
the  proper  amount  of  overlay  is  placed  in 
all  States. 

The  Secretary  in  responding  to  this 
suggestion  stated: 

The  pavement  rating  system  developed  as 
a  part  of  the  AASHO  Road  Test  at  Ottawa, 
niinois.  In  the  early  IQBO's  Is  being  used 
satisfactorily  in  most  areas  today.  Refine- 
ments in  the  system,  no  doubt,  will  come  with 
further  usage  and  experience. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (BPR),  the 
State  highway  departments  and  other  high- 
way Interests  are  continuously  seeking  to  fur- 
ther develop  and  refine  criteria  for  the  design 
of  both  flexible  and  rigid-type  pavement 
structures.  Currently,  however,  the  BPR  has 
determined  that  the  criteria  outlined  in  the 
AASHO  Interim  Design  Guides  for  Flexible 
and  Rigid  Pavement  Structures  are  the  most 
reliable  available. 

It,  therefore,  uses  those  criteria  to  measure 
the  proposed  designs  submitted  by  State 
highway  departments  for  initial  pavement 
structure  thickness  and  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  any  additional  pavement  over- 
lay layers.  By  application  of  those  common 
criteria  in  the  process  of  ap. proving  Pederal- 
ald  projects,  the  BPR  obUins  equivalence 
among  the  States  that  accommodate  ths 
conditions  that  prevail  on  individual 
projects. 

The  fact  that  different  thicknesses  of  de- 
sign for  overlays  occur  in  different  States, 
and  in  different  areas  of  a  State,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  design  criteria 
are  not  Ijeing  applied  uniformly.  The  differ- 
ences result  from  dissimilarities  in  the  sup- 
porting soils,  pavement  materials  available. 
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climate,  trafHc  forecasts,  and  In  other  similar 
factors  that  enter  Into  the  design  consider- 
ations. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
the  overlay  program  are  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  States  by  the  BPR. 

The  committee  agrees  that  for  the 
purpose  of  this  overlay  program  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  has  endeavored  rea- 
sonably to  apply  the  criteria  uniformly 
among  the  States,  and  believes  that  fur- 
ther refinement  in  design  criteria  and 
procedures  will  come  with  time  and 
greater  experience.  For  the  problem  be- 
ing considered  there  is  not  need  that 
these  refinements  be  determined  im- 
mediately. 

In  general  it  should  be  stated  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Bureau  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibiUties  in  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  made  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  committee  and  with  con- 
currence in  the  objectives  sought. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  take  only  a  brief  mo- 
ment to  say  a  few  words  about  the  gen- 
tleman now  in  the  well,  Mr.  Cramer  of 
Florida,  inasmuch  as  this  may  be  the 
last  opportunity  he  may  have  to  present 
the  point  of  view  not  only  of  himself  as 
the  ranking  Republican  of  our  commit- 
tee but  that  of  the  Republican  Member- 
ship of  the  House.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  also  acknowledge  the  work 
of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Fallon.  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  comments  to  both  gentlemen, 
and  specifically  to  the  gentleman  about 
to  address  the  House.  I  believe  that  these 
two  men  have  done  more  for  highways, 
transportation,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  than  any  other 
two  people  in  the  country,  and  I  believe 
they  are  deserving  of  the  plaudits  and 
the  commendation  of  every  Member  on 
the  floor  here  today.  I  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  giving  them  the  recognition  they 
so  richly  deserve.  They  have  been  the 
champions  of  building  a  better  America. 
They  are  truly  great  Americans  and  his- 
tory will  be  very  kind  to  them  as  200 
million  Americans  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  and  leadership.  I  am  proud 
to  call  them  my  friends. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  usual,  he  overgilded  the  lily,  but  I  do 
appreciate  his  kind  remarks.  I  am  proud 
to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
briefly  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Highway  Acts. 

I  guess  when  a  man  comes  to  the 
Congress,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
doing  some  16  years  ago,  he  hopes  that 
in  his  service  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  or  be  involved  in  some- 
thing really  meaningful  as  it  relates  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  his  coun- 
try, as  it  relates  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  that  coimtry,  and  as  it  relates 
to  the  long-range  future  development  of 
the  country.  I  guess  if  there  is  one  area 
in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing involved  it  has  been  in  the  highway 


program.  Every  time  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  riding  over  those  interstate 
highways  throughout  the  country,  which 
are  about  two-thirds  completed.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  such  an  out- 
standing committee  as  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  such  great  leaders  in 
this  field  in  the  development  of  our 
country  as  George  Fallon,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  John  C. 
Kluczynski  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and,  of  couse.  Bill 
Harsha,  Don  Clausen,  and  others  serv- 
ing on  that  subcommittee. 

I  remember,  back  in  1954,  we  had  some 
other  people  on  the  committee.  I  see  pres- 
ent Ed  Edmondson,  wHh  whom  I  had  ^he 
privilege  of  >•  iming  here,  and  Ken  Gray 
and  some  others,  some  16  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  our  highway  program 
was  in  a  horse  and  buggy  stage.  It  Is 
true  ''urther  that  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration came  up  with  a  long-range 
study,  the  Clay  report,  proposing  a  pro- 
gram, and  the  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gress acceded  to  it,  enacted  into  law  a 
program  which  probably  had  more 
vision,  more  foresight  than  any  other, 
and  I  believe  it  will  have  more  economic 
and  long-range  good  impact  on  America 
than  any  other  I  can  remember  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  talking  about  the  whole  country. 
This  is  the  greatest  public  works  program 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System  that 
started  some  16  years  ago. 

So  in  1956  this  program  came  into 
being.  I  do  not  believe  many  of  us  fore- 
saw the  impact  it  would  have,  and  what 
it  would  mean  to  the  growth  of  America 
and  what  new  growtli  and  new  develop- 
ment would  occur,  and  what  new  hope 
it  would  offer  to  our  coimtry. 

We  look  forward  now  to :  Where  do  we 
go  after  completion  of  the  42,500-mile 
Interstate  System  in  America?  What  will 
we  do  in  the  future  with  respect  to  all 
types  of  transportation — air.  water,  and 
mas5  transportation? 

We  have  the  problems  of  the  big  cities, 
relating  to  transportation.  They  are  all 
tied  in.  If  we  do  not  ship  the  goods  in 
America,  if  we  do  not  accommodate  the 
moving  people  in  America,  America  will 
be  stymied  and  will  be  stultified,  and  it 
will  die. 

So  we  are  talking  about  growth  and 
the  future  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
as  it  relates  to  the  movement  of  people, 
to  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  to  their 
everyday  needs. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  such  outstanding  peo- 
ple, enH  to  see  what  has  happened  in  this 
program  since  1956. 

It  was  also  a  privilege  in  1968  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  drafting  the  mean- 
ingful 1968  Highway  Act.  which  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  compassionate 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  this 
Congress  in  a  long  time. 

Why  is  that?  It  is  because  we  recog- 
nized there  are  problems  of  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  relating  to  the  relo- 
cation of  people  and  the  problems  of  the 
people,  relating  to  moving  the  people  in 
order  to  accommodate  highways,  relat- 
ing to  long-range  planning,  and  relating 


to  beautification  of  the  highways  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas. 

So  a  compassionate  Congress  passed  a 
great  and  meaningful  relocation  pro- 
gram, the  best  which  was  ever  put  on  the 
books,  in  1968.  and  an  Improvement  of 
it  is  further  contained  in  this  legislation. 

1  say  to  my  colleagues,  using  hindsight, 
had  I  had  a  choice  of  being  on  a  com- 
mittee and  being  involved  in  a  program 
which  meant  something  to  the  future, 
using  that  hindsight  I  would  have  chosen 
exactly  where  I  was,  working  on  this 
program  with  the  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Represent- 

fl,t'iV6S 

This  bill  in  1970  Is  again  one  of  the 
most  significant  relating  to  highways 
since  the  1956  act.  It  is  significant  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  the  breaking 
of  new  ground.  I  was  one  who  insisted 
on  that,  and  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Kluczynski,  agreed  that 
we  had  to  do  more  this  year,  in  looking 
forward  to  the  real  impact  this  highway 
program  could  make  on  the  future  of  our 
country,  more  than  just  a  2-year  addi- 
tional authorization  of  the  same  pro- 
gram. There  were  too  many  problems 
facing  this  highway  program  in  America 
to  stop  there. 

I  was  determined,  as  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
break  new  ground.  Incidentally,  I  had  to 
break  with  my  administration,  the  Re- 
publican administration,  the  present  ad- 
ministration, in  order  to  do  so.  but  I  felt 
we  could  not  wait  2  more  years. 

Yes,  we  are  breaking  new  ground.  I 
congratulate  the  committee  for  the  areas 
in  which  it  is  doing  so.  For  instance,  we 
say  we  have  to  do  something  about  urban 
congested  areas  in  America  in  addition 
to  the  present  program  and  in  addition  to 
the  interstate  program  in  the  urban 
areas.  We  have  to  recognize  they  are  con- 
gested. We  have  to  do  something  about  it. 
We  have  to  coordinate  with  the  mass 
transit  program  and  in  particular  the 
highway  oriented  mass  transit  program 
written  into  this  legislation. 

The  new  ground  broken  is  a  new  urban 
system,  to  be  started  with  $200  million 
authorization,  knowing  full  well  we  have 
to  meet  this  challenge  in  the  coming  few 
years. 

In  our  whole  safety  program  we  know 
that  more  has  to  be  done.  We  have  to 
do  something  with  regard  to  an  indepth 
study  of  the  problems  relating  to  alco- 
holism. 

We  did  it  in  this  legislation.  We  did  it 

2  years  ago.  and  we  are  doing  it  in  this 
instance.  I  hope  it  will  be  meaningful,  be- 
cause it  is  a  basic  problem  that  we  have 
with  regard  to  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  problem 
relates  to  highway  construction  itself.  If 
we  do  not  do  something  about  the  bad 
safety  problems  we  have  on  construction 
projects  throughout  America,  we  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  Money  has  been 
written  into  this  measure  with  regard 
to  actual  safety  in  construction  for  the 
first  time  in  an  effort  to  get  something 
done  about  it. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  and  I 
have  been  working  on  this  concept  for 
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..  Mr.  Clacsen  has  been  the  leader 
regard  to  what  do  we  do  about  niral 
and  trj-ing  to  build  a  better 
America.  We  have  an  urban  council 
country.  I  was  one  of  the  Re- 
House  leaders  who  insisted  at 
WTiite  House  that  if  we  have  to  have 
ban  coimcil,  then  we  also  have  to 
a  rural  council, 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
(Mr.  MtmoT)   and  I  insisted  on 
one  point  so  that  there  has  been  es- 
,_  5  or  6  or  maybe  8  months  ago 
..  council.  Part  of  this  problem  has 
resolved  in  the  highway  construc- 
program  in  America,  as  that  is  the 
meaningful  and  direct  way  to  pre- 
the  continued  outmigration  from 
rural  areas  and  inmigration  into  the 
areas.  If  something  is  not  done 
it,  we  will  not  have  resolved  the 
city  and  ghetto  problems,  and  rural 
._  will  be  faced  with  this  problem 
future.  Rural  America,  we  believe, 
_  for  what  is  good  in  America.  We 
.  to  help  to  bring  this  about,  and  we 
t  here  with  a  new  program  calling 
$125  million  for  the  development  of 
..  roads.  We  are  going  into  a  70  Fed- 
-30  State  participation  program  in 
)  for  this  fiscal  year  for  the  first  time, 
full  well  recognize  that  we  have  not 
the  job  we  should  have  done  on  the 
system  and  other  areas  which  has 
.  done  now  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
is  hopefully  on  its  way  to  comple- 
We  are  breaking  new  ground,  I  say 
ny  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Works  and  in  the  House  generally 
have  accepted  the  leadership  of  this 
:.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  pro- 
that  has  had  better  acceptance  by 
House  of  Representatives  with  more 
shown  in  its  committee  activ- 
and  recommendations  to  this  full 
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body  than  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  am  proud  of  that  and  of  the 
fact  that  we  bring  to  you  a  bill  like  this 
today. 

I  think  when  we  look  back  14  years  to 
the  beginning  of  the  interstate  program 
and  we  realize  what  it  has  done,  and  I 
feel  when  we  look  back  14  or  15  years 
from  now  to  see  what  we  have  done  here 
this  year  in  breaking  new  ground,  we 
will  say  to  the  people  of  America  that 
we  feel  we  have  done  what  is  best  in  the 
interests  of  our  country  for  its  devel- 
opment and  have  broken  some  new 
ground  today  to  make  a  better  Amer- 
ica and  to  make  a  better  life  for  all  of 
its  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  include  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  important  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  19504.  The  analysis  fol- 
lows : 

Highlights  op  US..  19504,  as  Favorably  Re- 
ported TO  THE  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HorsE  ON  the  State  of  the  Union  on 
October  2,  1970 

title  I federal-aid  highway  act  of  1970 

1.  New  authorizations  for  highway  construc- 
tion 
(a)   Interstate  System  (Sec.  102)  : 
[In  mUlions  ol  dollars] 

Section    102 17,275 

Section    105(13)--- HO 

Total    17.386 

Authorizations  are  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional lour  years  tlirough  1978,  with  the 
annual  authorizations  for  each  fiscal  year 
being  as  follows:  1974,  4  billion  (increased 
from  $2,325  billion);  1975,  4  billion;  1976, 
4  billion;  1977,  4  billion;  1978,  3.5  billion. 

The  1970  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate 
shows  that  completion  of  the  42,500  mile  sys- 
tem will  cost  $69.87  bUllon  as  compared  to 
the  1968  estimate  of  $56.5  bUllon,  or  an  In- 
crease of  $13.37  bUUon.  These  costs  are 
shown  in  the  table  below: 


REVISED  TABLE  5,  H.  DOC.  91-317 


ESTIMATED  FEDERAL-AID  AND  STATE  MATCHING  FUNDS 
TO  COMPLETE  THE  SYSTEM  AND  APPORTIONMENT 
FACTORS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1972  AND  1973  FISCAL 
YEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS 

IDollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  1968  AND  THE  1970  ESTIMATES 
In  millions  of  dallarsi 


1968 


1970 


Item 


Total  cost 


Federal 
shara 


Total  cost 


Federal 
share 


1.  Ii  terstate  mileage  in  State  estimates: 

1968  estimate  (40.969  miles) - 

1970  estimate  (42,495  miles) 

2.  Rtmaining  system  mileaije: 
1968  estimate:  Held  lor  final  measurement (31  milts). 
1970  estimate:  Held  for  final  measurement  (5  miles).. 


54,234 


48.538 


67,213 


60,031 


310 


280 


SO 


Subtotal ^  

Slate  highway  planning  and  research 

F  itilic  Roads  administration  and  research. 
of  nti  ngenctes 


54,544 

790 
663 
503 


48,818 

704 
663 
4SS 


67.263 
985 
870 
752 


Grand  total. 


56,500 


50.640 


69,870 


Is    i 
up  )n 
an  1 


rec  !nt 


"he  Federal  share  of  the  Interest  cost 
11.86  billion.  The  1970  estimate  is  based 
1968  unit  prices,  and  if  the  average 
ual  unit  price  escalation  of  5  percent  in 
years  continues  until  the  System  is 
cciipleted,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
thi  System  will  be  Increased  by  about  $5,415 
bll  Ion.  for  a  total  additional  cost  of  $17,275 
billion  in  excess  of  the  sums  now  authorized 
-  appropriated.  Section  102  of  H.R.  19504 
■eported  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
additional  sum  of  $17,275  billion  over  the 
period  from  1974  through  1978.  as 
is:  The  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
are  increased  from  $2,225  billion  to  $4 
ion.  and  authorizations  of  $4  billion  for 
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State 

Alabama 

Arizona.. .. 

Arkansas 

California . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware... 

Florida . 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lilioois 

Indiana 

Iowa — 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi - 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico .. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 

District  ol  Columbia. 
Hawaii 


Estimated 

Federal-aid  Estimated 

and  State  Federal 

matching  share  ol   Apportion- 

funds  required  tunds  required  ment 

to  complete  to  complete         factors 

system  system     (percent) 


V30. 365 
409, 242 
112,822 

1,701,931 
374, 235 
601,  756 
49.504 
587,893 
430, 877 
78, 735 

1,547,126 
325, 245 
283,  574 
242, 204 
324, 075 
696,  549 
112,744 
758.079 
808, 660 
864.136 
415.725 
193.939 
468,219 
261,709 
58,338 
89,520 
104, 455 
601.432 
202,546 

1,627,323 
397,916 
55, 275 
733,968 
168, 203 
499,130 

1,139.371 
240,996 
165,  770 
108, 765 
275,  576 
919.  731 
303, 716 
121,662 
580,221 
680,616 
702, 784 
210.804 
161,461 
418,821 
293,604 


^7,329 

385,997 

101,540 

1,557,097 

341,265 

541,580 

44,554 

529,104 

387.789 

72,688 

1,392,413 
292, 721 
255,217 
217,984 
291.668 
626,894 
101,470 
682,271 
727,  794 
IV. TU 
374, 153 
174,  545 
421,397 
238, 679 
52,504 
85.044 
94,010 
541, 289 
187, 274 

1,464.591 
358, 124 
49, 748 
660,571 
151,383 
469, 497 

1.025,434 
216,986 
149, 193 
98,987 
248, 018 
827, 758 
286, 283 
109, 496 
534,829 
616,842 
632,506 
189, 724 
149, 400 
376,939 
264,244 


1.866 
1.860 
.489 
7.502 
1.644 
2.609 
.215 
2.549 
1.868 
.350 
6.708 
+  1.410 
1.230 
1.050 
1.405 
3.020 
.489 
3.287 
3.507 
3.747 
1.803 
.841 
2.030 
1.150 
.253 
.410 
.453 
2.608 
.902 
7.056 
1.726 
.240 
3.183 
.729 
2.219 
4.941 
1.045 
.718 
.477 
1.195 
3.988 
1.379 
.528 
2.577 
2.972 
3.047 
.914 
.720 
1.816 
1.273 


Total 22,951,348        20,755,455        100.000 


INTERSTATE  APPORTIONMENT  TO  PROVIDE  A  MINIMUM 
APPORTIONMENT    FACTOR   OF  0.500   PERCENT    IN    ANY 

STATE  J     . ,  „      , 

(In  thousands  otdollarsl 


45 


60,076 
879 
870 
675 


SUte 


Additional 

apportion- 

Apportion-    ment  based 

ment  based        on  0.500 

on  revised  percent 

table  5      m:nimum 

factofs  factor 


Apportion- 
ment based 
on  Inclusion 
ot  0.500 
percent 
minimum 
factor 


62,500 


each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975.  1976.  and  1977 
and  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1978  are  added. 
States  that  have  advanced  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  will  receive 
decreasing  shares  of  Interstate  authoriza- 
tions for  1972  and  1973  from  apportionments 
made  In  accordance  with  the  1970  Interstate 
System  cost  estimate.  Under  such  appor- 
tionments nine  States  would  receive  less  than 
'2  of  1  'n  of  the  total  nationwide  apporUon- 
ment.  Section  105(13)  provides  that  each 
State  that  would  be  apportioned  less  than 
14  %  shall  have  Its  apportionment  Increased 
to  >4%.  or  approximately  $20  million,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  The 
nine  SUtes  that  would  so  benefit  are  as 
follows: 


Arkansas 

Delaware.. 

Idaho 

Maine. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Dakota... - 
South  Dakota.... 


19,168 

8.428 

13,720 

19. 169 

9,918 

16.072 

17,758 

9.408 

18.698 


432 

11,172 

5,880 

431 

9,682 

3,528 

1.842 

10, 192 

902 


Total. 


132.339 


44.061 


19,600 
19.600 
19.600 
19.600 
19,600 
19,600 
19,600 
19.600 
19.600 

176,400 


Note;  The  above  amounts  are  based  on  a  total  J4,000,000,000 
authorization  reduced  by  a  2-percent  administrative  reserve. 

Three  additional  Interstate  System  cost 
estimates  are  authorized,  with  the  last  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January, 

1976. 

(b)  New  Authorizations  for  ABC  Program 
and  Other  Highways  (Sec.  106.)  :  Authoriza- 
tions for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  ABC  program  are  continued  at 
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the  same  level  as  for  fiscal  year   1971.  as 

follows : 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Federal-aid    primary    and    secondary 
and  their   urban   extensions 1. 100 

Federal-aid    primary    and    secondary 

systems  In  rural  areas  125 

Federal-aid  urban   system   200 

Traffic   operations   projects   In    urban 

areas    (Topics) -       200 

Note:  Additional  construction  money  Is 
Included  In  the  safety  provisions  under 
Title  n  for  spot  Improvement  elimination 
of  high  accident  safety  hazards. 

Funds  are  authorized  for  several  classes 
of  public  domain  roads  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  In  the  same  amounts 
as  now  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971,  except 
that  an  additional  $25  million  Is  authorized 
for  construction  of  the  PalUades  Parkway 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  $65  million 
for  reconstructing  a  portion  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway.  The  definition 
of  Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges  has 
been  revised  so  as  to  Include  State  Indian 
reservations  (Sec.  131). 
2.  Federal-aid  urban  system  {Sec.  106) 
Section  106  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Federal-aid  urban  system  In  urbanized 
areas  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more. 
The  selection  of  routes  on  the  system,  the 
selection  of  projects  to  be  constructed,  and 
the  determination  of  specifications  for  such 
projects  shall  be  made  by  the  State  highway 
departments  and  the  appropriate  local  road 
officials  In  cooperation  with  each  other. 

Not  to  exceed  50%  of  funds  apportioned  for 
extensions  of  Federal-aid  primary  and  second- 
ary systems  In  urban  areas  and  for  TOPICS 
may  be  expended  on  the  Federal -aid  urban 
system  In  addition  to  the  $200  million  an- 
nual authorization  specifically  for  the  system, 
thus,  providing  a  total  of  $437.5  million  that 
could  be  expended  upon  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

Federal-aid  urban  funds  will  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  states  upon  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation In  urbanized  areas,  and  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  projects  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  ABC  program  (50%.  plus  the 
sliding  scale  in  public  lands  states) . 
3.  Prohibition  of  impoundment  of  apportion- 
ments and  diversion  of  funds  [Sec.  107) 
Section  107  would  reenact.  with  minor 
modifications,  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  apportioned  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  should  not  be  im- 
pounded or  withheld  from  obligation.  This 
section  further  provides  that  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  shall  be  expended  by  any 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  unless  such  expenditures 
are  specifically  Identified  In  an  app-oprlatlon 
act  and  are  to  meet  obligations  attributable 
to  the  construction  of  highways  or  highway 
planning,  research,  or  development. 

4.  Increased  Federal  share  {Sec.  108) 
In  anticipation  of  commencing  a  transi- 
tion program  in  fiscal  year  1974,  to  phase  out 
construction  of  the  nearlng  completed  Inter- 
state System  and  the  next  Federal -aid  high- 
way program,  section  108  provides  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  Improvement  of 
non-Interstate  highways,  which  is  now  50%. 
shall  be  increased  to  70%  with  respect  to  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1974  and  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years. 

S.  Emergency  relief  {Sec.  109) 
Section  109  amends  the  existing  emergency 
relief  provisions  to  provide  lor  up  to  100 'r 
Federal  payment  for  the  cost  of  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  bridges  which  have  been 
permanently  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic  by 
a  State  subsequent  to  December  31.  1967.  be- 
cause of  Imminent  danger  of  collapse  due  to 


structural  deficiencies  or  physical  deteriora- 
tion. 

6.  Training  programs  {Sec.  110) 

Section  110  authorizes  the  expenditures  of 
apportioned  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  as  a 
part  of  construction  project  costs,  to  provide 
continuation  of  training  during  seasonal 
shutdowns  of  highway  construction,  for  ap- 
prenticeship, skill  Improvement,  or  other  up- 
grading improvement  programs. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  sup- 
plemental training  Is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  construction  project  on  which  the 
trainees  are  employed. 

Section  115  authorizes  the  establishment 
and  operation  in  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration of  a  National  Highway  Institute 
to  develop  and  administer.  In  cooperation 
with  State  highway  departments,  training 
programs  of  Instruction  for  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  State  and  local  highway 
department  employees  engaged  In  Federal- 
aid  highway  work. 

Up  to  one-half  of  1%  of  all  funds,  other 
than  Interstate  funds,  apportioned  to  each 
State  may  be  used  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partment to  pay  up  to  70%  of  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  direct" educational  expenses  (not 
Including  travel,  subsistence,  or  salaries)  for 
education  and  training  of  State  and  local 
highway  department  employees  under  this 
section. 

The    Secretary    Is    further    authorized    to 
make  grants  for  research  fellowships. 
7.  Urban  highway  public  transportation 

{Sec.  Ill) 
Section  111  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  apportioned  for  urban 
extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems,  TOPICS,  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban system,  and  the  Interstate  System  for 
the  construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities.  Includ- 
ing shelters,  and  fringe  and  transportation 
corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and 
other  public  mass  transportation  passengers. 
Such  projects  may  be  undertaken  In  urban 
areas  having  populations  of  60,000  or  more 
for  use  by  public  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems operating  more  vehicles  on  highways. 

To  be  approved,  a  project  must  make  un- 
necessary the  construction  of  a  highway 
project  and  provide  a  capacity  for  the  move- 
ment of  persons  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  avoided 
highway  project,  and  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  public  transportation  project 
must  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  avoided 
highway  project;  or  such  a  public  transpor- 
tation project  may  be  undertaken  If  no  other 
feasible  or  prudent  project  can  provide  for 
the  moving  of  persons  by  motor  vehicles  on 
highways. 

8.  Construction  of  replacement  housing 

{Sec.  117) 
Section  117  authorizes  the  use  of  appor- 
tioned Federal-aid  highway  funds  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  project  on 
any  Federal-aid  system  to  pay  the  cost  of 
constructing  new  housing,  acquiring  existing 
housing,  rehabilitating  existing  housing,  and 
relocating  existing  housing  to  be  used  as 
replacement  housing  for  individuals  and 
families  where  a  proposed  highway  project 
cannot  proceed  to  actual  construction  be- 
cause replacement  housing  is  not  available 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  made  available. 
Wherever  possible  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments shall  utilize  the  services  of  State  or 
local  governmental  housing  agencies  In 
carrying  out  this  authority. 

9.  Future  Federal-aid  highway  program 

{Sec.  121) 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  re- 
quired to  make  the  necessary  studies.  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, and  to  Include  In  the  highway  needs 
report,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  Janu- 


20.5 


2.0 
2.0 


1.6 
1.5 


ary.  1972,  specific  recommendations  for  the 
functional  realignment  of  the  Federal-aid 
system  and  for  a  continuing  Federal -aid 
highway  program  for  the  period  1976-1090. 
10.  Highway  beautiflcation  {Sec.  122) 

The  following  sums  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  for  carrying  out  outdoor  advertising 
and  Junkyard  control. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Advertising  control: 

Fiscal  year: 

1971    27.0 

1972   

Junkyard  control : 

Fiscal  year: 

1971  — 

1972    - 

Administrative  expenses: 

Fiscal  year : 

1971    

1972    

(Sec.    123) :    A    Commission    on    Highway 

Beautlficatlon  Is  established  to  study  ex- 
isting Federal  and  State  statutes,  regula- 
tions, policies  and  practices  governing  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal-aid  system  and 
to  recommend  such  modifications  or  addi- 
tions to  existing  laws,  regulations,  policies, 
practices,  and  demonstration  programs  as 
win  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  commission  shaU  be  comprised  of  13 
members,  including  4  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  4  members  of 
the   Hovtse   Committee   on   Public   Works,   4 
persons   to   be   appointed   by   the   President 
(who   are   not   officers   or   employees   of   the 
United  States) ,  and  one  person  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  other  12  who  shall  be  the 
Chairman   of   the   commission.   Within   one 
year   after   enactment    of   this   section,    the 
commission  is  required  to  submit  Its  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  six  months 
after  the  submission  of  Its  report. 
11.  Elimination  of  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System  not  to  be  constructed  {Sec.  124) 
The   Secretary  of  Transportation  has  In- 
formed the  Congress  that  approximately  124 
miles  of   the   designated   Interstate   System 
are  the  subject  of  substantial  local  contro- 
versies   relative    to   the   location,    design   or 
construction  of  such  routes,  and.  in  some  in- 
stances,  the   controversies   may   not   be  re- 
solved  m   time   for   the   routes   to   be   con- 
structed as  a  part  of  the  current  program. 
Section  124  requires  the  Secretary  on  De- 
cember 31.  1973,  to  remove  from  designation 
as   a    part   of   the    Interstate   System   every 
segment  thereof  for  which  a  State  has  not 
established  a  schedule  for  the  expenditure 
of    funds    for    completion    of    construction 
within   the   period   of  availability  of  funds 
authorized   to  be  appropriated   for  the   In- 
terstate System,  and  with  respect  to  which 
the    State    has   not    provided   the   Secretary 
with     satisfactory     assurances     that     such 
schedule  will  be  met. 

Any  mileage  removed  from  designation 
under  authority  of  this  provision  and  funds 
that  could  have  been  used  to  pay  the  cost 
of  construction  of  such  mileage  will  not  be 
eligible  for  allocation  to  any  State  under 
the  authority  of  section  103(d)(2)  (the 
Howard-Cramer  Amendment)  and  presum- 
ably will  not  otherwise  be  available  for  desig- 
nation of  a  new  route,  either  In  the  same 
State  or  In  any  other  State,  If  the  Decem- 
ber ai.  1973,  deadline  for  establishment  of 
a  schedule  and  submission  of  assurances  has 
been  i)assed. 

Substitutions  may  however,  be  made  prior 
to  that  date. 

12.    Economic    growth    center    development 
highways   (Sec.  127) 
$100  million  Is  authorized  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1073  for  demonstration 


3J942 


prdjecta  for  the  construction,  reconstruction 
am  1  improvement  of  development  highways 
to  promote  the  development  of  economic 
grc  wth  centers,  and  surrounding  areas,  for 
th(  purpose  of  revitalizing  and  diversifying 
th(  economy  of  rural  areas  and  smaller  com- 
mi  nitles,  enhancing  and  dlsp«rslng  Indus- 
trl  d  g^wth.  encouraging  more  balanced  pop- 
uls  tion  patterns,  to  check,  and  where  poe- 
slb  e,  to  reverse  migratory  trends  from  rural 
an  1  smaller  communities,  and  Improving 
llv;  ng  conditions  and  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vir  )nment. 

i  uch  development  highway  projects  are  to 
Initiated  by  the  application  of  State  high- 
departments    for    service    of    economic 
grc^wth  centers  which  have  been  selected  by 
governor  of  the  State  and  approved  by 
Secretary  of  Transportation.   Such  eco- 
ic  growth  center  may  not  have  a  popu- 
on  in  excess  of  100,000. 

Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  proj- 
is70%. 
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District  of  Columbia  interstate  highwaya 
{See.  129) 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  di- 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation   and 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
lonstruct  all  routes  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
wlthln  the  District  of  Columbia  as  set 
for^h   In   the    1968   Interstate   cost  estimate, 
speclflcally  directed  that  construction  of 
projects  be  undertaken  within  30  days, 
that  certain  studies  be  made  of  other 
portions  of  the  system. 
4ectlon    129   directs   that    within   30   A&js 
enactment  of  H.R.  19504,  that  work  be 
for  construction  of  the  east  leg 
;he  inner  loop  and  the  North  Central  and 
Northeast  Freeways,  which  were  the  subject 
studies  under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 
Section  129  further  repeals  the  authoriza- 
and  direction  contained  In  the  1968  Act 
construction  of  the  south  leg  of  the  inner 
and  removes  the  south  leg  project  from 
^gnation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
fuilther  directed  to  study  the  north  leg  of  the 
loop  and  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
in  12  montbr. 
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14.  Other  provisions 
'  ntle  I  of  the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
:  >er  provisions,  some  of  which  are  technical 
inges  or  are  limited  in  their  appUcatlozL 
provisions  include  the  establishment 
a  Virgin  Islands  highway  program,  author- 
for  construction  of  the  Daxlen  Gap  Hlgh- 
,  reorganization  of  the  office  of  the  Fed- 
Highway   Administrator,   Increased   au- 
hfcrizaUons  for  bridges  on  Federal  dams,  au- 
h  )rity  to  negotiate  with  Canada  for  the  im- 
provement  of   the   Alaska   Highway,    bridge 
progress    payments,    payment    of 
costs  on  the  bcisls  of  an  agreed 
centage    of    actual    construction    costs, 
.tlon  of  toll  ycoUectlon  stops  on  toll 
rolds  that  are  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
teii.  and  authority  to  amend  an  agreement 
rel  jtive  to  the  Richmond-Petersburg  Turn- 
e. 
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•  TTLi:     n — HIGHWAT     SAFTTY    ACT    OF     1970 

15    Federal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration ipg.  47) 

:  iection  202  provides  statutory  authority 
for  completion  of  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tlo  nal  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  which  has  ai- 
res dy  been  undertaken  administratively  by 
Se  iretary  Volpe.  This  section  establishes 
wl  hln  the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
Na  tional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admlnlstra- 
tlo  a  and  provides  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity for  speciflc  provisions  of  the  ISghway 
Sa  ety  Act  of  1966  to  be  carried  out  by  this 
ne  V  Administration  and  by  the  Federal  Hlgh- 
way  Administration.  The  Fedo^l  Highway 
Ad  ministration  Is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  State  and  local  community  highway 


safety  programs  and  research  pertaining  to 
highway  design,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, traffic  control  devices.  Identification 
and  surTelUance  of  accident  locations,  and 
highway-related  aspects  of  pedestrian  safety. 
All  other  provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. 

16.  Highway  safety  authorieation$ 

Authorizations  for  appropriations  to  carry 
out  section  402,  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  State  and  local  highway  com- 
munity safety  programs  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year— 


1972 


1973 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (from  the  general 

fund).. J75,0OO,OOO  »100,000,000 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

From  highway  trust  f»nd 15,000.000      15,000,000 

From  general  fund 15,000,000      15.000,000 

TotiJ 105,000,000    130,000,000 


For  carrying  out  section  403,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development: 


FiseilyMr — 


1972 


1973 


Federal  Highway  Traffic  Safety 

Administration  (from  the  general 

fund) - MO,  000, 000    $45,000,000 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

(from  the  general  fund) 10,000,000      10,000.000 

Total 40,000,000     55,000,000 


Remaining  unused  authcfflzatton  for  sec- 
tion 402  of  >175.0  million  Is  repealed. 
17.  Demonstration  projects 

Section  203  authorizes  demonstration 
projects  (to  be  carried  out  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration)  for 
(1)  alcohol  safety  action  i>rograms,  Includ- 
ing multJdlscipUnary  crash  Investigation 
tefuns,  and  (2)  demonstration  proJect«  relat- 
ing to  enforcement  of  motor  vehicle  and 
traffic  laws.  Not  to  exceed  52  projects  (oce 
in  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico)  may  be  undertaken  under 
each  of  these  two  categories  to  be  completed 
by  June  30,  1974.  Progress  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  4-year  period  ending  June  30,  1974, 
out  oC  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  follow- 
ing sums  to  carry  out  these  demonstration 
projects: 

Millions 

Alcohol  safety  action  programs J171.600 

Associated  mullidisciphnary  crash  investigation  teams.     35. 200 
Enforcement  of  motor  vehicle  and  tiafTic  laws. 75.  000 


Total 281.800 

18.  State  highway  safety  agency 
Section  204  would  require  that  each  State 
carry  out  the  State  and  local  conununlty 
highway  safety  program  through  a  State 
highway  safety  agency  which  shall  have  ade- 
quate powers  and  be  fully  equipped  and  or- 
ganized to  carry  out  the  program  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary.  A  State  may  desig- 
nate an  existing  State  agency  as  the  State 
highway  safety  agency. 

19.  Spot  improvement  program. 
Section  205  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $200  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  for  the  purpose  of  spot  Im- 
provement projects  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  hazards  of  safety  at  speciflc  locations  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary  sys- 
tems or  their  extensions  In  urban  areas  which 


have  high  accident  rates  or  highway  accident 
potential. 

20.  Bridge    construction    and    replacement 

{Sec.  206) 
To  eliminate  the  hazards  of  bridges  which 
are  unsafe  because  of  structural  deficiencies, 
physical  or  functional  obsolescence  not  more 
than  10%  and  not  less  than  5%  (unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  5%  exceeds  the 
needs  of  the  State)  of  all  sums  appropriated 
for  the  ABC  program  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects 
for  the  replacement  or  reconstruction  of 
bridges  that  cross  waterways  and  are  on 
either  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

21.  Elimination   of  railway  grade  crossings 

(Sec.  207) 

Existing  law  provides  that  up  to  10%  of 
all  Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned 
to  a  State  may  be  used  to  pay  100%  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  projects  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  railway-highway  grade  hazards. 
Section  207  would  amend  this  provision  to 
require  that  not  less  than  5%  of  the  ABC  and 
topics  funds  apportioned  to  each  State  shall 
be  used  for  such  purposes  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  lesser  amount  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  State. 

(Right  of  way  costs  shared  at  50/50.) 

22.  Rail  crossing  hazard  elimination — dem- 

onstration project 

Section  208  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $9  million  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  $22  million  from  the  general  fimd  of 
the  Treasury  to  carry  out  two  demonstration 
projects  for  the  elimination  of  highway- 
railroad  grade  crossing  hazards. 

One  project  will  Involve  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  public  highway  crossings  of  the  route 
of  the  high  speed  ground  transportation 
projects  between  the  District  of  Colvimbla 
and  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  second  dem- 
onstration project  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  section,  which  project  Is  to  be  In  Green- 
wood, South  Carolina,  involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  crossings  by  relocation  of  a 
railroad  and  the  protection  of  other  crossings 
by  protection  devices.  A  total  of  $4  million 
of  Federal  funds  is  authorized  for  the  Green- 
wood, South  Carolina  project,  with  $2  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  $2  million  from  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  The  remaining  au- 
thorizations are  for  the  high  speed  ground 
transportation  project  between  Washington, 
DC.  and  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

TTTIX    m 

This  title  Is  to  consist  of  amendments  to 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  as  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Title  in  extends  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  five  years  until  October  1,  1978. 

(See  Report  pp.  34-44  at  p.  42.) 

Attached  hereto  are  lists  of  authorizations 
for  appropriations  from  the  general  fxmds  of 
the  Treasury  and  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  as  contained  in  H.R.  19504.  The  total 
new  authorizations  contained  In  this  bill  are 
$22,752,861,000. 

New  authorizations  of  appropriations  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 

Millions 

Forest    highways $66,000 

Public   lands   highways 32.000 

Forest    development    roads     and 

trails 340.000 

Public   lands   development   roads 

and  trails- 10.000 

Park  roads  and  trails 60.  000 

Parkways 112.  000 

Indian     reservation     roads     and 

trails 80  000 

Virgin  Islands  highway  program.-  6-  000 

Darien  Gap  Highway 100. 000 

Bridges  on  Federal  dams 3-  '^l 
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Biuboard  control $47,500  a  legislator,  I  think  the  great  quality  of  He  has  been  a  very  able  peacemaker  and 

Junkyard  control 4. 000  GEORGE  Fallon  has  been  the  fact  that  he  mediator  within  the  committee,  a  man 

Administrative  expense  for  high-  ^izs,  been  a  real  leader.  I  have  worked  who  has  put  the  good  of  the  Nation  and 

way  ''^*^"*^'=*"°5'--i---------         ^  °*'°  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Public  the  progress  of  legislation  above  narrow 

Highway   oeautincauon   commis-            ^^^  Works  Committee  for  a  number  of  years  personal  differences  or  partisan  consid- 

statTaiid'iocai  comnmnity  safety  and  I  know  how  he  handled  the  Subcom-  erations.  In  my  judgment  he  has  helped 

programs  (Highway  Safety  Act).      205.000  mittee  on  Roads  which  I  now  have  the  to  make  possible  the  great  record  of  this 

Highway  Safety  Act  research  and  privilege  to  chair.  I  have  served  under  committee  and  of  this  Congress. 

development  95.000  him  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  I  have  counted  it  one  of  the  real  priv- 

Rail  crossing  safety  hazard  eiim-  Committee    on    Public    Works.    George  lieges  of  my  life  to  get  to  know  and  work 

ination  demonstration  project-.       22. 000  p^LLON  has  been  a  fine,  decent,  consider-  with  George  Fallon  and  to  get  to  know 

1  167  061  ®**  man.  He  has  recognized  all  Members  and  to  admire  his  lovely  wife,  and  to  get 

'  fairly  and  honestly  and  has  rim  his  com-  to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

thori-ations  of  appropriations  from  "li'^tee  as  a  chairman  and  a  man  who  resentatives.  He  will  indeed  be  missed, 

^^^  ""    the  highway  tri^t  fund  knows  his  business.  George  Fallon  leaves  and  the  leadership  that  he  has  demon- 

Millions  US,  but  the  record  he  has  established  is  strated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

Interstate  System $17,385,000  enviable;  and,  as  he  leaves  us,  we  say  to  will  be  missed  in  the  next  Congress. 

Federal-aid  primary  and  sec-  him.  "Farewell  and  good  luck."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  also  to 
ondary  systems  and  their  In  the  same  vein  we  must  commend  a  join  with  my  able  subcommittee  chair- 
urban  extensions 2,200.000  ^lan  I  have  known  and  with  whom  we  man,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Pederai-aid   primary   and  sec-  j^^yg  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep-  Kluczynski)  in  saluting  the  senior  Re- 

ondary     systems     in     rural         ^^^  ^^^  resentatives,   the  distinguished  Repub-  publican  on  our  committee,  the  genUe- 

FedM^-aid  urbaiTsystemlllll         400 !  000  lican  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the  Hon-  man  from  Florida  (Bill  Cramer).  Bill 

lopicB  ""I         400.000  orable  William  C.  Cramer.  Bill  Cramer  Cramer  is  one  of  the  hardest-working 

Economic  growth  center  devel-  is  another  man  who  has  distinguished  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

opment  highways 200.000  himself  as  a  leader.  Bill  Cramer  is  a  tives.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  debaters. 

=-- =  brilliant,  able  lawyer  and  a  very  effective  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  has 

state    and    local    community  legislator.  I  have  seen  him  develop  over  brought  to  committee  business  and  to 

safety     programs     (Highway  ^.jjg  years  from  his  first  day  with  the  committee    consideration    any    greater 

Highway  ^?ety  Act  demo"nsTr"a:              '  Public  Works  Committee.  His  talents  are  niasteir  of  detail,  any  greater  scholar- 

tion  projects:  mamfold.  His  contributions  not  only  to  ship  and  workmanship  m  the  preparation 

Alcohol    safety    action    pro-  the  legislation  we  are  considering  today  and   finalizing   of    the    legislation    that 

grams   _         171.600  but  in  all  fields  covered  by  the  Public  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  than  he. 

Muitidlscipiinary    crash    in-  Works  Committee  has  been  tremendous.  He  is  a  man  who  is  tough  to  meet  in 

vestlgatlng  teams... 35.200  Bill  Cramer  is  another  example  of  what  debate,  either  in  committee  or  on  the 

Enforcement    of    motor    ve-  ^  legislator  should  be.  I  salute  him  today  floor  of  the  House,  because  he  is  always 

hide  and  traffic  laws ^°ooo  and  wish  him  good  luck  in  the  years  well  prepared,  and  a  master  of  the  Eng- 

Totai.        demonstration  ahead.  lish  language.  I  know  that  he  will  be 

projects   311.800  Bill,  you  are  a  great  man  and  it  has  sorely  missed  not  only  by  his  colleagues 

===  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  you  during  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  con- 
Highway    spot     improvements  the  14  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  duct  of  their  business  on  the  floor  of  the 

safety  projects 400.000  our  committee.  To  you  and  your  fine  House,  but  by  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 

Raii  crossing  safety  hazard  eiim-  ^ife  and  family,  Mrs.  Kluczynski  and  I  resentatives,  because  of  the  contributions 

mation  demonstration   proj-  ^gh  you  the  best.  that  he  has  made. 

^^ ^-^  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  To  him  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  as  well 

Total  new  authorizations  ^^^  gentleman  yield?  as  to  the  chairman  of  our  full  commlt- 
f or 'appropriations  from  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis-  tee,  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  I  want  to  ex- 
highway  trust  fund...    21,555.800  tinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  tend  my  very  best  wishes. 
New  authorizations  for  appro-  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
priations  from  general  funds.      1,197.061  am  most  pleased  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 

^°*"  22,752.861  the  gentleman  from  Ulinois  (Mr.  Klu-  tinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  czynski),  has  taken  this  time  to  salute  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con-  two  able  members  smd  leaders  of  the  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
sume.  Committee  on  Public  Works  who  are  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  pass  up  the 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  most  ap-  today  helping  to  lead  the  fight  for  this  opportunity  to  join  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
propriate today  when  we  are  considering  major  piece  of  legislation.  pressed  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  in  the  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson),  In 
one  of  the  great  bills  in  the  history  of  House  of  Representatives  of  serving  with  what  he  has  said  about  the  distinguished 
the  highway  program  and  certainly  the  several  chairmen  of  committees  and  I  and  beloved  chairman  of  the  Committee 
greatest  since  the  landmark  bill  of  1956,  have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  that  on  Public  Works,  and  the  outstanding 
that  we  at  this  time  pause  for  a  moment  without  exception  they  have  been  fine  ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  fa-  men  who  were  able  legislators  and  great  mittee.  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
ther  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro-  Americans.  These  are  sentiments  that  are  joined 
gram,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  finer  in  by  every  Member  of  the  House.  These 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  my  friend  chairman,  there  is  no  finer  Congressman  me"^  have  made  great  contributions  to 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  George  H.  than  George  Fallon  of  Maryland.  He  °^  country,  and  they  will  be  missed.  All 
Fallon.  has  to  me  been  an  ideal  chairman  in  of  "s,  I  know,  wish  them  the  richest  of 

George  Fallon  has  served  with  dis-  practically  every  respect  in  the  opera-  life's  blessings  in  the  years  ahead. 

tinction  for  26  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  tion  and  administration  of  the  commit-  Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Representatives.  He  is  the  dean  of  the  tee's  business.  He  has  taken  the  lead  in  gentleman  yield? 

Maryland  delegation.  He  has  established  selecting  fine  staff  members  to  be  re-  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
over  those  years  an  outstanding  record  sponsible  for  the  staff  work  of  the  com-  tinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
not  only  in  the  field  of  highways,  but  in  mittee.  He  has  placed  trust  and  confl-  Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
all  fields  which  affect  not  only  the  pub-  dence  in  those  staff  men  and  has  backed  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
lie  works  operation,  but  the  welfare  of  them  up.  He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  just 
the  citizens  of  this  great  country  and  the  latitude  to  his  subcommittee  chairmen  like  to  add  my  sentiments  to  those  ex- 
State  and  district  he  has  so  ably  repre-  and  he  has  backed  up  his  subcommittee  pressed  by  our  distinguished  majority 
sented.  But  beyond  his  brilliant  record  as  chairmen  in  their  handling  of  matters,  leader,  and  by  my  fellow  colleagues  on 
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the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edhondson), 
who  has  made  such  a  fine  and  glowing 
statement. 

The  length  of  my  remarks  can  in  no 
way  be  proportional  to  the  service  ren- 
dered through  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  the  country  by  Chairman  Fal- 
lon from  Baltimore  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  .  I  speak  with 
earnestness  and  from  the  heart  on  behalf 
uf  two  of  the  finest  men  that  I  have  ever 
served  with  in  Congress.  The  Nation 
knew  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Baltimore  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  personally  know 
George  Fallon  as  a  good  friend  for  24 
fruitful  years. 

I  not  only  have  served  with,  but  I  have 
5at  side  by  side  with  George  Fallon, 
who  is  now  closing  his  24  years  of  service 
bere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  first  tour  that 
[  ever  made  with  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Involved  visiting  different  parts 
Df  the  United  States  with  George  Fallon. 
The  tour  included  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, the  Midwest,  Kansas  City,  the  west- 
?m  part  of  our  coimtry.  Salt  Lake  City, 
ind  then  the  Northwest. 

It  was  a  personal  privilege  to  have  as 
ny  roommate  on  that  tour,  the  senior 
nember  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  . 

What  I  have  gained  In  experience  and 
cnowledge  from  George  Fallon  can  in 
10  way  be  replaced,  nor  can  our  friend- 
ihip.  Of  paramount  importance  was  the 
vay  in  which  he  handled  controversial 
natters,  and  the  respect,  concern,  and 
sarnestness  with  which  he  handled  aJl 
people.  As  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
loma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  expressed  so 
veil,  his  concern  was  not  only  for  the 
nembers  of  the  committee,  and  other 
colleagues  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives.  but  was  directed  to  the  entire  Na- 
ion  and  its  future. 

His  motto  would  perhaps  be  an  old 

one,  and  ola  truths  have  a  way  of  being 

rite  in  these  days  of  noise,  speechifying, 

md  preachifying.  but  he  thought  deeds 

vere  stronger  than  words. 

His  philosophy  was  to  get  the  job  done 
n  the  best  possible  manner  no  matter 
vhat  the  diversity  of  opinion  or  contro- 
'ersies  might  be.  His  final  judgment, 
'thich  weighed  all  points  of  view,  gave 
'vidence  of  deep  reflection  and  consider- 
iition,  and  that  is  always  good.  He  was 
I  master  craftsman  who  steered  and 
;uided  his  end  product  to  achieve  what 
vas  possible. 

In  addition  to  giving  meaning  to  the 

)hrase  "deeds  speak  louder  than  words," 

iie  truly  showed  us  that  politics,  in  a 

jroader  sense  of  the  word.  Is  the  art  of 

he  possible. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  leadership  he  gave 
o  all  areas  of  public  works  is  to  his  ever- 
asting  credit.  While  most  of  us  require 
^ords,  George  Fallon  needed  only  his 
ilent  presence  to  give  unified,  energetic, 
md  creative  leadership  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  This  is  a  truly  re- 
narkable  feat  when  you  consider  that 
he  Public  Works  Committee  includes 
luch  fields  as  area  redevelopment,  pub- 


lic buildings,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads, 
watershed  development,  and  others. 

The  leadership  he  gave  to  the  Public 
Works  Commission  created  multlbilllon- 
dollar  public  works  programs  that  were 
so  good,  they  almost  could  have  passed 
on  the  suspension  calendar  or  by  im- 
animous  consent,  George  Fallon  can 
sponsor  billion-dollar  spending  projects 
at  a  time  when  the  taxpayers  are  emo- 
tionally and  justifiably  concerned  over 
the  high  cost  of  goods — the  high  rate  of 
taxes,  and  the  ever-increasing  frustra- 
tions and  problems  that  come  up  as  a 
result  of  serious  inflation. 

Yet,  again  and  again,  he  will  come  up 
with  a  multibillion-dollar  highway  pro- 
gram, a  rivers  and  harbors  program,  a 
flood  control  program,  a  watershed  pro- 
gram and  many  other  programs  that 
will  benefit  every  major  area  in  the 
United  States.  My  memory  also  recalls 
programs  of  community  facilities,  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  assist- 
ance, and  programs  of  assistance  to 
municipal  districts  both  large  and  small. 
Why  we  were  working  on  waste  treat- 
ment control  facilities  over  15  years  ago, 
but  at  that  time  we  called  It  "pollution" 
and  now  they  call  it  "quality  of  life."  The 
language  hEis  changed,  but  the  problems 
are  still  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  impos- 
ing on  the  time,  which  is  precious  be- 
cause of  the  family  holiday,  but  I  do 
speak  with  all  the  feeling  in  my  heart, 
not  only  for  my  own  personal  pleasure  in 
being  associated  with  both  George  Fal- 
lon and  Bill  Cramer,  but  also  in  recog- 
nition of  the  work  these  two  gentlemen 
have  done  while  on  the  Public  Works 
Commission. 

If  I  forgot  to  mention  the  ranking  mi- 
nority leader,  if  I  left  him  out,  I  did  not 
do  so  intentionally. 

I  believe  that  I  have  engaged  Bill 
Cramer  in  more  debate,  at  times  very 
heated,  than  any  other  man  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  And  although  I 
have  more  than  one  lump  on  my  head  to 
prove  that  point,  we  have  remained  good 
friends.  Whenever  we  have  agreed,  we 
stuck  together.  The  gentleman  has  con- 
tributed greatly  by  being  an  antagonist 
as  well  as  a  protagonist.  I  think  out  of 
that  combined  conflict,  we  came  out  with 
good  propositions  and  propositions  that 
have  been  repeatedly  sustained  and  up- 
held on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  record- 
breaking  majorities.  In  closing  it  is  with 
the  deepest  appreciation  and  with  words 
inadequate  to  the  occasion  that  I  express 
my  thanks  for  a  job  well  done  by  Chair- 
man Fallon.  But  my  thanks  is  a  small 
one  when  compared  to  the  thanks  the 
country  is  able  to  give,  and  will  be  able 
to  give,  because  of  what  George  Fallon 
has  given  it. 

George  Fallon,  we  salute  you  and  your 
lovely  wife  and  wish  you  all  the  best.  Bill 
Cramer,  we  also  salute  you  and  your 
lovely  wife. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Dorn). 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want,  oi 
course,  to  join  my  colleagues  here  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
committee  chairmen  of  all  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress — a  man  who 
epitomizes  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster 
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here  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Webster  said: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worth  to  be 
remembered. 

My  chairman  is  truly  a  man  who  has 
promoted  and  developed  the  resources  of 
our  land,  a  man  who  will  be  leaving 
something  in  his  day  and  time  to  be 
remembered. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  gentleman's 
great  committee  when  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  first  received  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  Had  I  known 
Chairman  Fallon  at  that  time  as  I  do 
today,  I  would  then  have  supported  the 
Interstate  System  as  energetically  as  I 
do  now. 

The  Interstate  System  txxJay  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  He  is  deservedly 
called  the  "father  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem," and  not  only  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  but  so  many  other  public 
works,  such  as  Appalachia  development 
and  other  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment. So  much  worthwhile,  lasting  leg- 
islation for  the  development  of  this 
Nation  and  for  the  protection  of  its 
environment  has  come  from  this  great 
committee,  imder  the  gentleman's  out- 
standing and  superb  leadership,  that  he 
will  be  remembered  down  the  corridors 
of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  to  have 
had  a  small  part  in  these  great  programs 
for  our  coimtry.  In  my  own  congressional 
district  there  is  a  $1  billion  project — $1 
billion  in  one  congressional  district, 
which  could  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cramer)  . 

Of  course,  my  people  shall  forever  be 
grateful  for  this  great  development,  this 
investment  in  tomorrow. 

My  chairman  epitomizes  something 
that  really  is  a  lesson  to  all  committee 
chairmen.  I  do  not  remember  a  time 
when  he  ever  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
controversial  in  the  extreme  and  which 
split  the  House  down  the  middle.  He 
hammered  out  legislation  in  committee, 
where  it  should  be  compromised  and  put 
together,  and  then  he  presented  it  on  the 
floor.  In  most  instances  it  was  adopted 
almost  imanimously.  This,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  art  of  government.  It  is  the  art  of 
political  leadership  at  its  finest. 

I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
American,  this  man  who  will  mean  so 
much  to  all  of  us  in  the  areas  of  pure 
water  and  pure  air  down  through  the 
years  to  come.  The  things  that  young 
people  are  talking  about  today,  when 
they  come  to  our  oflBces,  the  chairman 
and,  I  might  say,  my  great  colleague  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Cramer)  were  thinking 
about  and  doing  something  about  years 
ago. 

I  have  the  very  highest  regard  for  my 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  this 
great  committee.  He  is  ^  man  with  ut- 
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most  integrity  and  character.  His  word 
is  his  bond.  He  is  an  outstanding  legal 
scholar,  with  a  solid  grasp  on  all  the 
issues  that  come  before  him.  His  clarity 
of  intellect  and  his  integrity  have  earned 
the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues.  I  am 
going  to  miss  these  gentlemen  and  our 
association  here,  but  I  will  always  re- 
member their  outstanding  leadership.  I 
could  not  let  this  opportunity  slip  by 
without  paying  tribute  to  these  two  great 
Americans,  two  great  Members  of  the 
greatest  and  most  deliberative  body  in 

the  world. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  it  would  be  premature  at  this  time 
to  ask  permission  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  service  of  these  two  gentlemen.  I  be- 
lieve tlie  chairman  of  our  committee  will 
obtain  that  permission  when  we  get  back 
into  the  House. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  m 
favor  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1970 
and  I  certainly  will  vote  for  it.  However, 
I  believe  that  Congress  must  continue  to 
demand  that  highway  f mads,  collected  for 
the  highways,  be  used  for  the  highways. 
I  especially  refer  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  established  by  law  in  1956.  Congress 
had  refused  to  raise  the  Federal  gasoUne 
tax  for  any  purpose  except  for  the  high- 
ways. In  a  sense,  a  trust  fund  was  created 
to  receive  this  gas  tax  money,  and  Con- 
gress by  legislation,  provided  limitations 
on  the  spending  of  that  trust  fund. 

The  past  two  administrations  have  at- 
tempted to  use  that  trust  fund— for  other 
purposes,  refusing  to  spend  it  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Congress  intended.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  and  must  be  stopped. 
The  executive  department  does  not 
have  the  right  to  determine  that  this 
Highway  Trust  Fund  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  That  decision  has  already  been 
made  by  law.  It  must  not  be  tampered 
with  by  any  branch  of  Goveriunent.  The 
misuse  of  trust  funds  is  a  serious  matter. 
The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  their  Government  to  respect  the 
proper  and  legal  spending  of  this  trust 
fund. 

I  have  spoken  about  this  matter  sev- 
eral times.  I  do  want  to  give  notice  to 
the  administration  that  I  will  fight  the 
misuse  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  1 
have  during  past  administrations. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  and 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  George  Fal- 
lon and  Bill  Cramer.  Together,  these 
two  men  have  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Nation.  Tliey  have  played 
key  roles  in  all  of  our  deliberations,  from 
legislation  creating  the  Interstate  High- 
way program  to  the  follow-on  measure 
we  consider  here  today  but  their  service 
is  not  limited  to  only  that  field.  They 
have  been  leaders  in  programs  designed 
to  build  America  and  contribute  to  its 
greatness.  They  have  been  in  the  fore- 


front of  the  fight  against  water  pollu- 
tion. Tlieir  work  deserves  the  recognition 
and  applause  of  all  Americans. 

Throughout  my  tenuie  on  the  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  Fallon  has  been  a  fair 
and  forceful  leader.  He  has  always  been 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  minority. 
Under  his  stewardship,  partisanship  has 
taken  a  back  seat.  Members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  having  served  with  liim,  and  im- 
der him. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Kluczynski  that  the 
proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970  is  a  landmark  proposal,  for  it  sets 
the  stage  for  the  highway  program 
which  will  serve  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion needs  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
fitting  tliat  this  bill  be  enacted  under  the 
leadership  of  Chainnan  Fallon,  and  that 
of  the  ranking  minority  member,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  William  C.  Cramer. 

When  Bill  Cramer,  at  the  urging  of 
President  Nixon,  announced  his  can- 
didacy for  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  was  left 
with  mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand, 
was  the  realization  that  I  would  prob- 
ably emerge  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  PubUc  Works  Committee 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  On  the 
other,  was  the  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  felt  at  his  departure  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  on  the  minority  would  have 
to  continue  without  the  benefit  of  his 
sound  judgment  and  foresight. 

Since  my  appointment  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  following  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1960,  Bill  Cramer  has 
been  my  mentor.  In  matters  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  he  has 
proven  a  tower  of  strength,  as  well  as, 
a  resolute  champion  of  sound  and  con- 
structive legislation. 

In  fulfilling  his  leadership  role  on  the 
committee,  he  has  always  been  courteous 
and  considerate  of  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  his  fellow  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Pew  legislators  rivaled  his 
abiUty  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  legisla- 
tive questions  we  faced. 

He  has  been  tireless  in  his  determina- 
tion to  insure  that  all  sides  and  positions 
were  considered  before  legislation  was 
reported.  He  set  a  high  standard  of  per- 
formance and  devotion  to  duty  which 
I,  in  all  sincerity,  can  only  aspire  to 
attain. 

His  interests  range  across  the  spectrum 
of  our  Committee's  activities  and  then 
some.  His  stamp  is  on  all  of  our  work, 
and  that  of  the  Congress,  over  the  past 
decade  and  a  half. 

Bill  Cramer  and  George  Fallon  will 
be  missed. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  if  I 
may,  about  this  bill  we  are  debating 
today. 

As  this  body  has  heard  from  other 
Members,  this  is  one  of  the  best  high- 
way bills  ever  proposed.  It  attempts  to 
meet  our  highway  needs  by  completing 
the  interstate  system,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, and  moving  to  a  program  designed 
to  upgrade  our  deteriorating  primary  and 
secondaiT  highway  systems  In  order  to 
meet  transportation  needs  of  the  future. 
In  this  legislation  we  create  a  new 
Federal  aid  urban  system  to  serve  major 
population  centers.  Its  aim  is  to  allevi- 


ate congestion  in  the  most  congested 
trafiBc  corridors  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  movement  of  both  people  and 
goods,  and  above  all.  to  reduce  tlie  num- 
ber and  frequency  of  accidents  and  the 
resultant  personal  injury*  and  loss  of 
life  connected  with  them. 

In  phasing  out  our  interstate  system, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  updating  and  im- 
proving our  deteriorating  primary  and 
secondary  systems,  we  will  move  to  a 
new  cost-sharing  formula  based  on  a 
70  30  distribution.  This  will  ser\'e  not 
only  to  maintain  a  healthy  construction 
industry  during  the  transition  period 
from  the  interstate  to  the  next  Federal 
aid  highway  program,  but  also  it  will 
help  to  meet  the  States'  critical  need 
for  additional  money. 

We  have  developed  an  urban  highway 
public  transportation  program  designed 
to  alleviate  the  mass  transportation 
problem  in  our  cities,  to  lessen  the  neces- 
sity for  displacing  people,  to  transport 
more  people  at  less  cost,  to  alleviate  the 
congestion  on  the  highways,  to  reduce 
the  necessity  for  building  more  high- 
ways, and  to  lessen  air  pollution.  Thus 
we  are  endeavoring  to  solve,  to  some  de- 
gree at  least,  our  environment  problems. 
In  another  effort  to  meet  social  prob- 
lems, we  have  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  replacement  housing  including  it 
as  a  cost  of  construction  of  a  highway 
project,  thereby  relieving  the  hardships 
suffered  by  many  displaced  persons. 

We  have  expanded   training   periods 
under  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity provision  of  the  law,  to  provide  a 
more  meaningful  and  effective  program 
which  will  enable  trainees  to  receive  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  training  in  order 
to  permit  him  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
level  of  competence  and  skill.  This  will 
not  only  reduce  the  dropout  rate  but  also 
will  assist  trainees  to  become  productive, 
contributing  members   of  society,  with 
the  resultant  dignity  and  self-respect  one 
attains  by  becoming  such  an  individual. 
Again,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  some  of 
the  social  and  environmental  problems, 
we  established  a  demonstration  program 
to  determine  how  highways  can  be  used 
to  develop  economic  growth  centers.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  revitalize  and 
diversify  the  economies  of  rural  areas 
and  smaller  communities,  to  relieve  con- 
gestion in  urban  areas,  to  halt  migration 
to  them,  and  to  ehminate  some  of  the 
ghetto   and    urban    problems    resulting 
from  mass  migration  to  urban  areas.  It 
is  designed  to  encourage  more  balanced 
population  patterns,  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment and  living  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

As  to  beautification.  we  authorize  the 
administration  to  initiate  a  demonstra- 
tion project  or  two  pending  the  report  of 
a  special  commission  which  will  study 
the  most  effective  ways  of  resolving  this 
problem. 

We  set  the  stage  for  the  so-called  after 
1995  highway  system,  and  provide  for  a 
multimillion-dollar  highway  safety  pro- 
gram designed  to  save  millions  of  lives 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  National  Safety  Council  tells  us 
that  highway  accidents  are  killing  more 
than  1,000  persons  per  week  and  injuring 
40,000  more.  The  economic  loss  from  such 
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rr  ishaps  come  to  $200  million  every  week. 
Tie  rather  extensive  safety  program 
a  ithorlzed  here  will  help  to  stop  this 
njedless  killing  and  reduce  the  injuries 
a;  id  economic  loss  which  we  are  suffer- 
ir  g. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  these  are  just  some  of 
tlie  highlights  of  this  legislation.  This 
is  a  well  thought-out  bill  and  one  every- 
b  )dy  can  support.  I  hope  the  House  will 
piss  it  without  any  crippling  amend- 
n  ents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  passing  the  original 
e  nergency  relief  provision,  which  is  con- 
ti  lined  in  the  Highway  Act  of  1968,  it  was 
o  ir  intention  that  structures  replaced  in 
s  ich  cases  would  meet  geometric  and 
construction  standards  currently  re- 
q  lired  for  the  type  and  voliune  of  traffic 
which  such  facilities  would  carry  over 
t  leir  design  life. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  General  Ac- 
c  mnting  OflBce  has  misconstrued  our 
i]  itention.  It  has  questioned  the  propriety 
0 '  using  Federal  emergency  relief  fimds 
f  »r  financing  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
f  mr-lane  bridge  and  approaches,  built  to 
rjplace  the  two-lane  Silver  Bridge  be- 
t  veen  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  which  col- 
li ipsed  in  December  1967. 

The  misinterpretation  resulted  because 
of  a  strict  interpretation  by  GAO  of  the 
tnm  "comparable  facility"  as  used  in 
tie  1968  act.  I  want  to  make  clear  for 
tie  record  that  I  believe  that  decision 
\  as  wrong. 

In  any  event,  the  Senate  has  provided 
specific  language  to  correct  any  misun- 
(erstanding  on  this  score.  Section  13(b) 
cf  S.  4418  adds  specific  language  to  this 
( ffect.  Because  of  its  retroactive  coverage 
!  nd  the  broadened  definition  of  the  term 
'  comparable  facility,"  this  new  subsec- 
lion  confirms,  if  any  confirmation  was 
needed,  that  100-percent  financing  was 
intended  for  the  Silver  Bridge  replace- 
I  lent  project. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
i  few  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  committee 
Mr.  Roe.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 

lore  you,  H.R.  19504,  has  proposed  bold 

1  lew  approaches  to  the  continuing  prob- 

:  em  of  transportation  in  our  urban  areas. 

Our  Nation  has  long  since  passed  from 

u  rural-oriented  society  to  one  that  is 

irban  centered.  Some  70  percent  of  our 

;)opUiation  lives   in  urban  areas  today 

and  this  is  expected  to  increase  to  80 

jercent  by  1985.  This  concentration  of 

)eople.  and  hence  of  trip  potential,  is 

ind  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  great- 

!st  challenges  for  transportation. 

Our  efforts,  obviously,  must  be  concen- 
trated on  meeting  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding adequate  transportation  for  ur- 
banized areas — places  of  50,000  or  more 
copulation — wherein  the  problems  are 
most  critical.  In  1968,  in  urbanized  areas. 
)8  percent  of  all  person-trips  and  97 
percent  of  all  person-miles  of  travel  were 
made  in  either  transit  buses  or  private 
automobiles.  In  addition,  virtually  all 
goods  movement  was  by  truck. 

By  1990,  70  million  additional  per- 
sons will  live  and  work  in  the  Nation's 
urbanized  areas  increasing  the  popula- 
tion of  these  areas  to  about  175  million, 
or  about  70  percent  of  the  total  popu- 


lation of  the  Nation.  Travel  in  most 
urban  areas  has  been  doubling  about 
every  20  to  25  years  or  at  roughly 
twice  the  rate  of  urban  population 
growth.  It  is  estimatec*  that  in  1990  ur- 
banized area  travel  wi"  be  about  1.25  tril- 
lion person-miles  annually,  an  increase 
of  about  90  percent  over  current  levels. 
We  cannot  know  for  sure  whether  oxir 
large  metropolitan  areas  will  continue  to 
expand  to  accommodate  the  additional 
population,  or  if  this  growth  can  be  chan- 
neled into  new  communities  such  as  have 
been  proposed  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Growth  Policy  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  housing  need  of  100  mil- 
lion new  Americans  in  the  next  30  years. 
If  the  patterns  of  growth  of  the  past  are 
not  altered  we  can  expect  that  the  fu- 
ture growth  will  tend  to  occur  along  ma- 
jor transportation  corridors,  and  in  areas 
made  accessible  by  high-quality  trans- 
portation. This  will  require  not  only  a 
greatly  expanded  urban  highway  pro-;, 
gram,  but  will  also  afford  an  opportu- 
nity, through  comprehensive  planning, 
to  design  and  locate  future  urban  sys- 
tems in  harmony  with  land  use  develop- 
ment plans  and  s  a  means  of  enhanc- 
ing the  urban  environment.  We  also  have 
the  opportunity  now  to  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  a  national  urban  policy 
by  applying  the  highway  program  as  a 
creative  tool  to  stimulate  desired  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  here  that  our  future  programs 
must  be  developed  on  a  bimodal  basis :  a 
combination  of  freeways  and  arterials 
for  vehicle  trips,  complemented  with  pub" 
lie  transportation  and,  in  the  largest  cen- 
ters, with  rapid-rail  transit  to  accom- 
modate the  high  volume  of  commuter 
trips  destined  for  the  city  core,  as  well 
as  for  those  central  city  dwellers  who 
seek  employment  in  outlying  areas. 

We  should  recognize  that  highway 
tt-ansportation  is  in  reality  multimodal 
in  scope  and  operation.  Highways  pro- 
vide the  roadbed  for  most  of  the  public 
transportation  systems  in  urban  areas 
and  will  likely  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  except  in  the  largest  metropolitan 
areas  where  fixed-rail  systems  can  be 
effective  in  relieving  trafiBc  congestion, 
particularly  during  peak  hours.  Even 
here,  there  must  be  adequate  highway 
facilities  for  the  user  to  change  modes 
at  the  original  and  /or  destination  of  his 
trip.  Highways  also  provide  vital  access 
to  airports  and  shipping  terminals,  and 
interact  with  the  rail  network  for  trans- 
shipment of  goods. 

Because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  develop- 
ment that  characterizes  urban  develop- 
ment today,  the  transportation  needs  of 
urban  areas  have  received  greater  Fed- 
eral and  State  emphasis  in  the  past  dec- 
ade and  may  need  more  in  the  future. 
Federal  highway  legislation  of  the  1960's 
has  been  oriented  specifically  to  better 
adapt  the  Federal- aid  highway  program 
to  meet  the  complex  transportation 
problems  of  urban  areas. 

Both  the  1968  and  1970  national  high- 
way needs  reports  pointed  out  that  the 
proper  candidates  for  inclusion  in  an 
urban  system  would  be  those  streets  and 
highways  that  function  as  arterials. 
Most  of  this  arterial  mileage  is  on  a 
Federal-aid  system  and  it  accommodates 


a  major  portion  of  the  travel  in  urban 
areas.  About  75  percent  of  the  total  travel 
in  urbanized  areas  takes  place  on  the  19 
percent  of  the  mileage  which  has  been 
classified  as  arterial.  Slightly  more  than 
half  of  this  arterial  mileage  is  on  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  which  accommodate 
over  52  percent  of  the  total  travel  in 
urbanized  areas.  The  remainder  of  the 
mileage,  functionally  classified  as  arte- 
rial but  not  on  a  Federal-aid  system, 
amounts  to  about  9  percent  of  these 
streets  and  highways,  yet  it  carries  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  the  total 
travel.  Since  it  is  recognized  and  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  Federal-aid 
systems  should  include  all  of  the  most 
important  routes  it  is  reasonable — be- 
cause of  the  Federal  interest  in  improved 
transportation — to  conclude  that  many 
of  the  arterials  not  now  on  a  Federal-aid 
system  should  comprise  a  part  of  the 
expanded  urban  system. 

Section  106  provides  for  establishing 
this  new  mban  system  on  a  national 
functionally  classified  basis.  It  uses  the 
functional  classification  study  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
the  Congress  as  a  supplement  to  the  1970 
National  Highway  Needs  Report.  Spe- 
cifically, in  table  12  of  that  report  the 
principal  arterial  system  in  urbanized 
areas  is  specified  and  consists  of  29,851 
miles,  exclusive  of  interstate.  Of  that 
total  8.525  miles  are  not  now  on  any 
Federal-aid  system  and  represent  the 
prime  area  where  these  fimds  are  in- 
tended. Section  105  of  the  bill  provides 
$200  million  for  the  urban  system  for 
1972  and  1973.  It  is  the  intent  in  the  bill 
that  this  be  a  temporary  designation  for 
the  system  imtil  all  of  the  studies  are  in 
hand  in  1972.  At  that  time  the  then 
designated  system  will  become  perma- 
nent. 

The  provisions  of  section  111  of  H.R. 
19504  concerning  urban  highway  public 
transportation  would  also  be  a  real  step 
forward  in  meeting  the  highway  trans- 
portation crisis  and  peak-hour  conges- 
tion problems  in  urban  areas — by  en- 
couraging public  mass  transit  by  buses. 
This  section  would  authorize  the  use 
of  apportioned  funds  for  extensions  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  within  urban  areas,  for  the  Inter- 
state System,  and  for  the  new  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  for  the  construction  of 
exclusive  or  preferential  bus  lanes,  high- 
way traffic  control  devices,  bus  passenger 
loading  areas  and  facilities,  including 
shelters,  and  fringe  and  transportation 
corridor  parking  facilities. 

Such  type  of  project  would  be  an 
alternative  to  a  regular  highway  project 
and  would  require  meeting  one  of  two 
tests:  First,  no  such  project  would  be 
approved  for  Federal  aid  unless  it  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  constructing  a 
highway  project  to  increase  automobile 
traffic  capacity,  provide  a  capacity  for 
movement  of  persons  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
avoided  project,  and  will  not  exceed  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  avoided 
project;  second,  the  project  would  not 
be  approved  unless  "no  other  feasible  or 
pi-udent  highway  project"  can  provide 
the  additional  capacity  for  the  move- 
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ment  of  persons  by  motor  vehicles  on  the 
liighway. 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  are  al- 
ready participating  in  a  number  of 
transit  improvement  projects,  ranging 
from  exclusive  bus  lanes  and  extra 
median  width  for  rapid  transit  facilities 
to  a  series  of  special  feasibility  studies 
and  an  urban  corridor  demonstration 
program  conducted  jointly  with  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. 

The  new  provision  we  are  here  con- 
sidering will  provide  a  sound  legislative 
base — with  adequate  safeguards — to 
further  encourage  public  mass  transit  by 
buses  as  a  supplementing  role  in  meet- 
ing overall  transportation  demands  in 
urban  areas. 

It  will  not  result  in  any  diversion  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  nonhighway 
purposes.  To  the  contrary,  the  whole 
purpose  is  highway  oriented.  It  will 
make  possible  a  substantial  shift  of  peo- 
ple from  private  cars  to  buses  and  there- 
by increase  the  capacity  to  move  people, 
remove  congestion,  and  lower  travel  time 
and  costs  for  highway  users. 

The  committee  therefore  feels  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  will  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  total  transporta- 
tion program  in  urban  areas. 

Section  117  of  the  bill  takes  another 
significant  step  toward  easing  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  urban  facilities.  This 
section  expands  from  the  landmark 
provisions  for  relocation  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  1968  act  and  gives  the 
States  the  authority  to  construct  re- 
placement housing  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction costs  on  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way project.  The  authority  covers  the 
cost  of  constructing  new  housing,  acquir- 
ing existing  housing,  rehabilitating 
existing  housing,  and  relocating  existing 
housing.  The  authority  becomes  avail- 
able where  a  proposed  project  on  the 
Federal-aid  system  cannot  proceed  to 
actual  construction  because  replacement 
housing  is  not  available  or  can  other- 
wise be  made  available. 

This  provision  will  certainly  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  crucial  urban 
problems  we  have  today  both  in  trans- 
portation and  housing. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional 
benefits  in  the  relocation  process  which 
are  contained  in  a  uniform  relocation  bill 
already  reported  out  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  This  bill  will  be  enacted  in 
this  session  and  will  include  among  other 
things  the  provision  for  making  up  the 
difference  in  interest  rates  which  is  cur- 
rently a  major  problem  In  relocation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  19504  is  truly  a  bill 
of  major  benefit  to  the  urban  areas  of 
this  country  and  I  strongly  support  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  Federal  aid  to  highways  legis- 
lation, H.R.  19504,  is  probably  the  most 
important  and  necessary  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  the  91st  Congress  has  con- 
sidered. 

In  all  our  metropolitan  and  urban 
centers,  mass  trtnsportation  is  getting 
more  critical  as  the  months  pass  by. 


Our  population  this  year  has  passed  the 
200  million  mark  and  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  all  methods  of  transportation 
have  multiplied  much  faster  than  our 
population. 

I  fully  realize  that  rural  communities, 
and  especially  small  towns,  do  not  have 
the  daily  problems  of  mass  transporta- 
tion that  confronts  larger  centers  of  pop- 
ulation and  particularly  cities  located  in 
the  pathway  of  transcontinental  traffic. 
I  commend  the  Public  Works  Committee 
for  the  long  hours  of  work  in  preparing 
this  legislation  which  will  authorize  their 
full  money  request  and  the  additional, 
approximately  $17  billion  for  the  high- 
way trust  fund  '  hie",  will  greatly  aid  in 
relieving  our  deplorable  transportation 
congestion. 

The  Calumet  industrial  region  of  In- 
diana, located  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  adjacent  to  approximately 
7  million  people  in  the  Chicagoland  area, 
today  is  probably  the  No.  1  victim  of 
traffic  congestion  owing  to  its  location 
in  the  pathway  of  the  Nation's  east  and 
west  automobile  and  truck  traffic. 

All  east  and  west  traffic  entering  and 
leaving  Chicago  passes  through  the  Calu- 
met industrial  area  of  northwest  Indiana. 
This  area  is  the  No.  1  congested  traffic 
problem  in  America.  This  traffic  conges- 
tion directly  and  indirectly  curtails 
transportation  effecting  all  sections  of 
the  Nation. 

In  the  Calumet  region  industrial  area 
we  have  three  major  steel  mills,  all  re- 
fineries from  major  oil  companies,  and 
approximately  200  other  factories  and 
industries,  large  and  small,  employing 
approximately  100,000  workers. 

On  account  of  the  interstate  and  local 
traffic,  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
these  industrial  and  defense  workers  to 
drive  to  and  from  their  jobs  on  account 
of  this  traffic  congestion.  Many  workers 
are  delayed  on  shift  changes  by  over  an 
hour  on  driving  to  work  on  a  trip  which 
should  take  about  10  or  15  minutes. 

We  have  16  major  defense  plants  in 
this  area  which  are  turning  out  produc- 
tions for  our  Defense  Department  almost 
exclusively,  and.  by  reason  of  this  con- 
gested traffic  condition,  our  defense  pro- 
duction is  greatly  impeded  and  cur- 
tailed because  of  too  long  delayed  aid 
from  our  Federal  Government  in  aiding 
the  local  taxpayers  to  construct  proper 
access  roads  and  freeways  to  handle  tliis 
traffic  congestion. 

I  thank  Chairman  Fallon  and  Sub- 
committee Chairman  John  Kluczynski 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  all  the  members  of  that  great  com- 
mittee for  the  courtesy  extended  approxi- 
mately 15  witnesses  from  my  congres- 
sional district  in  holding  hearings  several 
months  ago  to  testify  before  their  com- 
mittee on  our  deplorable  traffic  conges- 
tion in  the  industrial  Calumet  region  of 
Indiana.  I  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  this  Congress  begins  to  concentrate 
on  appropriating  all  necessary  money  to 
relieve  some  of  the  long-delayed  pro- 
grams and  projects,  which  are  being  held 
up  and  curtailed,  to  relieve  the  Nation's 
neglected  traffic  problems. 

I  hope  the  Congress  today  will  pass 
this  request  made  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  sufficient  money  to  con- 


tinue its  great  programs  toward  reliev- 
ing the  almost  impossible  transportation 
mess  in  which  our  highway  traffic  is  en- 
meshed, especially  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  along  with  our  interstate  and 
transcontinental  traffic. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
Cleveland • . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  19504,  of  which  I  am 
a  sponsor.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  pretty  well  explain  this  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  will  simply  state  briefly  that 
I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  attended 
most  of  the  hearings  and  markup  ses- 
sions and  on  balance  it  is  good  legislation. 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  those 
staff  members  of  our  committee  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  draft  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  legisla- 
tion comes  to  the  House  at  such  an  in- 
excusably late  date  in  this  session. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 

MiZELL  I  . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day to  voice  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
19504,  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act 
of  1970. 

I  w  ould  first  like  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
their  excellent  work  in  reporting  this 
bill. 

In  my  former  capacity  as  a  county 
commissioner  in  Davidson  County,  N.C., 
I  learned  the  importance  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  federally  assisted  highway 
program. 

I  know  firsthand  the  need  of  local  and 
State  governments  everywhere  for  more 
funds  for  transportation,  since  transpor- 
tation is  such  a  vital  element  in  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  any  community. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  my  district,  as  well  as 
the  similar  needs  of  other  districts  and 
communities  across  the  country. 

While  the  authority  for  road  construc- 
tion rests  with  State  government,  I  want 
to  do  my  part  to  encourage  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  industry 
which  inevitably  accompany  new  trans- 
portation systems.  I  intend  to  lend  my 
support  to  this  legislation  as  an  expres- 
sion of  my  concern  and  that  of  my  con- 
stituents for  this  issue. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  development 
and  upgrading  of  primary  and  secondary 
roads,  which  open  up  undeveloped  areas 
to  trade,  and  thus  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 

Because  of  this  concern  and  this  de- 
sire, I  introduced  legislation  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of 
funds  for  these  projects  from  50  to  70 
percent.  I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  seen  fit  to  incorporate 
this  provision  in  the  final  version  of  this 
excellent  bill. 

I  believe  the  proposed  increase  in  Fed- 
eral participation  under  this  program 
is  fully  warranted,  because  I  have  seen 
so  many  examples  of  improvement  and 
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p  ogress  made  within  its  framework.  The 
tremendous  work  already  accomplished 
ui  ider  this  program  is  reason  enough  for 
e:  panding  and  extending  the  program. 

The  highway  trust  fund  has  made  the 
dream  of  a  national  interstate  highway 
sjstem  almost  a  full  reality.  But  this 
fl  •st  responsibility  of  the  fund  has  been 
si  ccessfully  augmented  to  include  con- 
st ruction  of  badly  needed  primary  and 
sc  condary  roads  throughout  the  country. 

Under  this  program,  we  have  seen 
01  ttstanding  improvements  in  the  trans- 
portation patterns  of  our  large  metro- 
pi  ilitan  areas,  making  the  cities  more 
essily  accessible,  speeding  commuter 
tiaflBc,  and  increasing  the  flow  of  com- 
m  erce  and  services. 

We  have  also  seen  great  achievement 
in  the  less  populous  areas  of  the  coun- 
tr  ^,  with  many  roads  built  with  this  fund 
serving  as  lifelines  for  communities 
tt  roughout  America. 

This  bill  extends  that  trust  fund 
tt  rough  1977,  and  as  our  Interstate  Sys- 
t€  tn  grows  nearer  to  completion,  we  will 
hi  ve  more  and  more  funds  available  for 
ccnstruction  and  improvement  of  pri- 
m  ary  and  secondary  roads,  the  vital  ar- 
te ries  of  any  prosperous  and  working 
sc  ciety. 

No  project  can  be  more  important 
tl"  an  the  upgrading  of  roads  serving  our 
sr  lall-  and  intermediate-sized  communi- 
ty (s.  whose  very  lives  depend  on  ade- 
quate transportation.  We  must  guard 
&i  ainst  letting  the  American  town  die 
ol  economic  starvation.  This  bill  prom- 
is  !s  to  provide  that  protection. 

Again,  I  commend  those  who  have 
w  )rked  so  diligently  to  fashion  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
vc  ting  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fcrnia  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen),  a  member 
ol  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  many  comments 
hi  ,ve  been  made  about  the  retiring  mem- 
be  rs  of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
fr)m  Maryland  <Mr.  Fallon)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer), 
aid  on  which  I  have  previously  asked 
m  lanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
m/  remarks.  I  want  to  commend  the 
ct  airman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski). 
T  le  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha) 
ai  d  I  and  other  menibers  sat  during  the 
er  tire  hearings  and  I  think  they  would 
agree  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(I  [r.  Kluczynski  1  has  been  one  of  the 
fairest,  one  of  the  most  patient  chair- 
lEin  we  could  have  possibly  had  and  is 
deserving  of  our  highest  commendation 
ai  ,d  appreciation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Fallon)  has  always  been 
mjst  considerate.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
be  lieve  this  committee  has  been  success- 
f 1 1  is  because  of  his  basic  attitude  toward 
p<  rmitting  members  of  the  conmiittee  to 
pj  rticipate  in  the  deliberations  and  con- 
siileration  of  legislation.  With  reference 
tc  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Ci;amer>,  I  believe  we  have  temporarily 
lost  one  of  the  finest  minds,  one  of  the 
m  36t  articulate  spokesmen  in  the  field  of 


transportation  that  this  Congress  and 
this  committee  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  devote 
a  little  time  to  a  couple  of  amendments 
which  I  offered  in  the  committee;  namely, 
the  changing  of  the  matching  formula 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  ex- 
tension roads  to  a  70-30  percent  formula, 
after  June  30,  1973,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vision having  to  do  with  the  economic 
growth  center  development  highways. 

It  is  our  intent  through  the  economic 
growth  center  development  highways 
program  to  coordinate  expertise  through 
demonstrations,  grants  and  projects,  so 
that  once  we  move  toward  the  phasing 
in  of  the  new  formula  after  .June  30, 
1973,  we  will  have  the  kind  of  experience 
necessary  to  coordinate  and  integrate 
the  transportation  system  with  other 
forms  of  economic  development  pro- 
grams, both  public  and  private. 

Throughout  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  we  have  done  our  level  best 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  balance  in  our 
basic  allocation  formulas  for  both  the 
urban  transportation  systems,  as  well  as 
the  rural  transportation  systems,  because 
in  my  judgment  the  country  is  desper- 
ately out  of  balance  when  you  consider 
the  current  population  patterns.  It  has 
been  said  so  many  times,  that  with  73 
percent  of  the  people  living  on  2  percent 
of  the  land,  we  have  a  ridiculous  and  a 
very  unbalanced  population  pattern  that 
is  adding  to  the  inflationary  problems  of 
this  Nation,  because  it  costs  more  to  pro- 
vide services  and  transportation  systems 
in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  than 
it  does  in  the  sparsely  populated  areas. 
But  in  dealing  with  this  problem  our  ef- 
forts have  been  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  transportation  system  improvement 
wherever  we  could,  to  clean  up  the  trans- 
portation systems  in  the  urban  areas, 
but  at  the  same  time  by  the  revising 
allocation  formulas,  as  far  as  possible, 
so  that  we  not  only  stop  the  movement 
of  people  and  the  out-migration  from 
rural  America,  but  hopefully  reverse  it, 
which  I  believe  is  the  objective  of  this 
committee  as  we  move  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  the  70-30  formula,  and  away 
from  the  50-50  formula. 

Also  needed  and  included  in  this  bill,  in 
my  judgment,  was  the  handling  of  the 
problems  under  the  so-called  topics  pro- 
gram, the  traffic  operational  problems  in 
congested  areas.  We  have  recognized 
this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  intensified 
and  increased  the  amount  of  funding 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  roads  in 
the  sparsely  populated  areas.  We  are 
dangerously  overcentralized  in  this 
country,  and  in  my  judgment  what  is 
definitely  needed  is  a  new  national  eco- 
nomic growth  policy,  that  would  lead 
to  a  more  balanced  population  pattern 
and  distribution,  and  the  way  to  start 
is  to  advance  the  coordinated,  inte- 
grated and  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem program  recommendations  as 
envisaged  in  the  revenue  allocation  revi- 
sion formulas  that  are  included  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation,  and  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  all  forms  of  transportation, 
land,  sea,  and  air,  so  that  we  realize,  at 
some  point  in  the  future,  the  sort  of 


sound,  positive,  and  economically  bal- 
anced transportation  system  finance 
formulas  that  must  be  the  trend  in  the 
future,  if  we  are  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young  people,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  every  individual  in  America 
looking  for  a  way  to  participate  and  get 
a  piece  of  the  action. 

While  our  interstate  and  defense  high- 
way system  was  developed  ostensibly  for 
defense  purposes,  I  would  submit  that 
history  will  record  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tributed more  to  the  economic  growth 
and  improvement  of  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  any  other  single  program  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  I  believe  we  need 
to  expand  on  that  approach  by  giving 
greater  impetus  and  emphasis  to  our 
primary  and  secondary  highways  as  well 
as  the  urban  extensions  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  A-B-C  program. 

This  country  must  decentralize  for  de- 
fense purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide more  opportunity  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  gross  national  product, 
and  I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
permit  us  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  register  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  19504,  the  high- 
way bill  before  us  today.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  measures  we  have 
approved  in  many  a  year.  Not  only  does 
it  contain  the  usual  biannual  authoriza- 
tions for  a  continuing  highway  program, 
but.  In  addition,  it  comes  to  grips  with 
several  of  the  most  troublesome  and 
pressing  transportation  problems  facing 
this  country  today. 

Through  the  legislative  guidelines  it 
provides,  I  believe  we  have  taken  the 
first  long  steps  toward  formulating  a 
highway  program  which  will  serve  the 
Nation's  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  some  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  bill  which,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  helping  to  formulate. 

Understandably,  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  was  high  on  the  list 
of  priorities  in  our  deliberations  this 
year.  Since  its  initiation  in  1956,  upwards 
of  30,000  miles  of  the  best  highways  in 
the  world  have  been  built  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  Interstate  System  is  now 
roughly  three-fourths  complete.  With 
the  end  in  sight,  the  question  confront- 
ing the  committee  was:  How  can  we  as- 
sure completion  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
ruption and  a  maximum  of  dovetailing 
into  a  follow-on  Federal-aid  highway 
program? 

To  press  for  too  early  a  wind-up  would 
likely  create  a  gap  between  the  present 
and  future  programs — particularly  in 
those  States  where  Interstate  construc- 
tion was  virtually  at  an  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  stretch  out  the  program,  as  some 
have  recommended,  well  into  the  1980's 
in  order  to  place  immediate  emphasis 
on  other  highway  needs,  was  not  realis- 
tic. 

After  careful  study,  the  committee  set- 
tled on  a  compromise  between  the  two 
approaches.  Feeling  that  a  reasonably 
early  completion  date  was  essential  to 
meet  transportation  and  nationad  defense 
requirements  and  to  support  continued 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
resources,  we  chose  June  30,  1978,  as  the 
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tareet  date.  To  that  end,  we  provided 
$17  385  bUlion  in  new  authorizations  to 
see  the  program  through. 

A  comparable  extension  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  is  contained  in  title  HI  of 
the  bill  Thus,  I  believe  we  can  reasonably 
exoect  to  see  the  dream  of  a  national  net- 
work of  superhighways  become  an  op- 
erating reality  before  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. Of  this,  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  can 
be  justifiably  proud. 

A  second  major  problem  with  which  we 
came  to  grips  concerned  the  proposed 
Federal-State  sharing  formula  for  a 
nost-mterstate  highway  program.  Over 
the  next  15  years,  just  keeping  abreast  of 
our  highway  needs  will  require  a  vigorous 
effort  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  money.  Some  have  estimated  the  cost 
at  upward  of  $200  billion.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  forecasts  indicate  that  user 
taxes  will  generate  nowhere  near  that 
amount.  Indeed,  if  continued  at  present 
levels  revenue  forecasts  suggest  that  only 
about  half  that  amount  will  be 
forthcoming.  . 

The  foregoing  considerations  made  it 
obvious  to  us  that  a  new  sharing  formula 
would  have  to  be  devised.  After  weighing 
all  factors,  the  committee  decided  that 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  and  urban 
systems,  and  on  certain  other  special  pro- 
grams, should  increase  from  50  to  70  per- 
cent This  cost-sharing  percentage,  it 
was  felt,  would  provide  the  incentive  and 
wherewithal  to  continue  the  program  at 
reasonable  levels,  while  assuring  State 
participation  to  the  maximum  feasible 
degree  in  funding  it. 

The  new  sharing  formula  will  take  ef- 
fect beginning  June  30,  1973,  with  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
committee  chose  that  date  deliberately 
to  coincide  with  the  time  that  many 
States  will  be  completing  Interstate  con- 
struction. Their  apportionments  will, 
consequently,  be  greatly  reduced.  The 
new  formula  should  help  to  ease  the  dif- 
ficulties of  transition  from  the  old  to  a 
new  highway  program.  For  traffic  and 
transportation  planning  engineers  at  all 
kinds  of  government  as  well  as  labor 
and  management  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction business. 

By  providing  assurances  of  Congress' 
intention  to  fund  a  continuing  highway 
program,  local  people  can  begin  making 
plans  for  the  future  and  the  roadbuild- 
ing  capabilities  built  up  over  the  past  15 
years  can  be  maintained. 

Our  ultimate  objective,  of  course,  is  to 
move  ahead  in  the  direction  of  a  coordi- 
nated, integrated,  and  balanced  trans- 
portation system  which  will  serve  the 
needs  of  all  the  people.  Such  a  system 
includes  air,  water  and  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  highways. 

Financing  such  an  integrated  trans- 
portation network  will  not  be  easy.  Reve- 
nues generated  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  are  barely  adequate  to  meet  current 
needs.  In  view  of  the  truly  massive  re- 
quirements forecast  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century  for  primary  and  secondary 
road  construction,  additional  revenues 
will  have  to  be  found  just  to  keep  abreast 
of  highway  needs. 

Insofar  as  air  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, the  recently  created  airport  trust 
fund  should  generate  the  funds  required 


for  keeping  our  airports  and  related  fa- 
cilities up-to-date. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  $10  bUlion  for  rapid 
transit  construction  from  the  general 
fund  over  the  next  12  years. 

The  missing  link  in  the  financial  pic- 
ture is,  of  course,  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate urban  area  transportation  system 
trust  fund  to  generate  the  moneys  nec- 
essary for  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  non-highway-relat- 
ed mass  transit  systems.  Creation  of  such 
a  fimd  would  accomplish  that  objective 
while,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding  a  head- 
on  confrontation  with  those  groups  and 
interests  representing  other  transporta- 
tion modes.  The  three  trust  funds  would 
permit  the  transportation  and  traffic  en- 
gineering experts  to  move  forward  simul- 
taneously in  developing  the  balanced 
transportation  system  we  all  desire. 

Such  a  confrontation  recently  oc- 
curred in  my  home  State  of  California, 
when  the  people  were  called  upon  to  de- 
cide whether  highway  trust  funds  could 
be  used  for  purposes,  other  than  high- 
ways. Proposition  18  was  defeated.  Again, 
I  reiterate  my  strong  feelings  that  in 
order  to  have  a  balanced  transportation 
system,  we  must  work  toward  a  balanced 
and  positive  method  of  finance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  single  trust  fund 
with  designated  accounts  be  created.  In 
my  judgment,  the  argument  that  such 
a  fund  could  best  serve  all  methods  and 
modes  is  without  foundation.  As  we  have 
seen  in  some  of  our  major  cities,  the  con- 
flicts of  varied  interests  have  effectively 
stymied  freeway  construction.  Imagine 
what  could  occur  if  a  single  trust  fund 
were  involved.  Again,  I  believe  we  need 
staunch  advocates  for  each  mode  of 
transportation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
new  and  novel  feature  of  the  Highway 
Act  of  1970 — one  which  could  well  turn 
out  to  be  of  great  signiflcance  for  the 
future.  I  refer  to  section  127  relating  to 
economic  growth  center  development 
highways.  Reference  was  made  earlier  in 
my  remarks. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  de- 
termine the  role  highways  can  play  in 
revitalizing  and  diversifying  the  econ- 
omies of  rural  areas  and  smaller  com- 
munities. Through  a  series  of  demon- 
stration projects,  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
viding assistance  for  constructing  devel- 
opment highways  in  areas  of  potential 
economic  growth  will  be  tested.  Hope- 
fully, this  program  will  point  the  way  to 
promoting  nonurban  industrial  growth. 
If  it  succeeds,  we  will  have  forged  an 
effective  tool  for  solving  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  problems. 

I  personally  view  present  land  use  pat- 
terns in  this  coimtry  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  complex  domestic  problems 
facing  us  today.  Land  use  transcends 
every  materialistic  value  held  by  man — 
because  it  affects  people,  whether  they 
live  in  a  Manhattan  highrise,  a  potato 
farm  in  Idaho,  or  a  tree  farm  in  my  home 
State  of  California. 

Problems  of  urban  life  crowd  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers.  City  congestion, 
monumental  airport  and  traffic  tieups, 
crime,  and  other  problems  of  congestion 
and  centralization  highlight  the  urgent 


and  compelling  need  for  new  approaches 
to  land  utilization  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  73  percent  of 
our  total  population  now  resides  on  only 
2  percent  of  our  land.  And  the  percentage 
grows  larger  all  the  time.  As  a  result,  our 
major  metropolitan  centers  are  fast  be- 
coming overly  centralized  and  totally 
unmanageable.  Paradoxically,  at  the 
same  time,  the  economy  of  many  of  our 
rural  areas  and  communities  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  revitalization.  Heretofore 
we  have  not  had  the  technical  capabili- 
ties to  redirect  economic  and  population 
growth  patterns.  But  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  developing  them. 

Today.  America  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads. We,  as  a  Nation,  can  either  con- 
tinue down  the  time-worn  path  of  cen- 
tralization that  has  given  us  most  of  the 
domestic  problems  we  face  today — or,  we 
can  choose  the  fork  in  the  road  that  will 
lead  toward  the  kind  of  balance  that  I 
have  been  talking  about  here  today. 

The  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highway  provision  represents  such 
a  choice.  I  urge  that  you  give  it  your 
support. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  a  soundly  conceived,  effectively  im- 
plemented highway  program  is  necessary 
to  assure  the  Nation's  continued  growth 
and  prosperity. 

H.R.  19504  provides  the  legislative 
building  blocks  of  such  a  program. 

Further,  it  provides  the  kind  of  legis- 
lative and  executive  leadership  expected 
of  the  United  States— the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Many  developing  countries  of 
the  world  will  be  following  the  example 
wc  set. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1970  will  give  to 
other  political  and  transportation  lead- 
ers of  our  free  Nation  alliances  another 
legislative  vehicle  in  the  sands  of  time 
that  they  can  look  to  for  guidance. 

Finally,  I  have  asked  for  permission 
and  received  approval  from  the  Speaker 
to  add  extraneous  material  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  The  material  re- 
ferred to  is  a  speech  I  delivered  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States,  to  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress  in  1967.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  with  the  strong 
support  of  President  Nixon,  Secretary 
Volpe  and  Highway  Administrator  Frank 
Turner  and  I  have  maintained  continu- 
ing communication  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pan  American  Congress 
in  advancing  to  completion  the  Darien 
Gap  project. 

This  project  would  complete  the  only 
missing  link  of  our  Inter-American 
Highway  System  that,  when  completed 
would  permit,  theoretically,  any  individ- 
ual to  drive  from  Alaska  to  Argentina. 

But  more  importantly,  it  would  serve 
as  a  strong  political  and  psychological 
bond  between  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  know  of  no  project  that  has  more 
real  and  significant  meaning  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas  than  this  project. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  a  part  of 
this  bill  and  the  committee  members 
were  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  insert 
the  content  of  the  bill,  I  Introduced  along 
with  Mr.  Wright  and  Chairman  Klu- 
czynski. as  section  113  of  our  bill. 
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:  n  order  to  record,  more  fully  what  I 
be  ieve  to  be  a  very  significant  step  for- 
wa  rd  in  promoting  hemispheric  solidar- 
ity, I  herewith  include  the  address,  as 
de  ivered,  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  on 
December  9,  1967: 

Adjress  or  U.S.  Congressman  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen  TO   THE  Second   Plenart   Session   or 
HE    10th   Pan   American    Highway   Con- 
fess, Montevideo,  Uruguay,  December  9, 
367 

-,  is  with  great  humility  that  I  accept  this 
g:  ( at  personal  privilege  you  have  granted 
m< — the  opportunity  to  address  the  Dele- 
pa  es  and  Representatives  of  the  countries 
at  ending  the  Tenth  Pan  American  Highway 
Cc  ngresB. 

4y    purjxwe    in    addressing    this    dlstln- 

j  Ished  group  Is  to  give  to  you  some  of  my 

as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 

Ccfcnmlttee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 

ves. 

:  am  representing,  on  the  U.S.  Delegation 
this  Congress,  that  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
jment,  which  has  the  responsibility  to  re- 
(  w  the  highway  program  proposals  of  the 
i  !cutlve    agency    within    my    government 
4ich  is  headed  by  Mr.  Prank  Turner.  The 
of   my   committee   must  evaluate 
pass  Judgment  on  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Is  program  proposals  and  authorize  the 
._ing  and  administrative  control  and  pro- 
e  lural  arrangements  by  which  the  programs 
I  be  executed.  Thus,  I  represent  one  part 
the    j»rtnership    arrangement    by   which 
road  program  of  the  Federal  Cfovernment 
my  country  is  executed. 
rhese   past   few   days   have   proven  to  be 
ry  Informative  and  educational  for  me  as 
aave  observed  your  Committees  and  Ple- 
,   Sessions  at  work,  considering,  evaluat- 
and  sharing  Information  as  presented  by 
..     very  able  Highway  technicians,  engineers, 
ec  snomists    and    administrators    in   attend- 
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[  have  been  particularly  Impressed  with 
very  high  quality  of  people  present,  will- 
to  give  of  their  time  and  talents  so 
erously  toward  a  program  that  I  believe 
will  record  aa  "the  most  important 
ifcgle  undertaking  of  our  time" — "a  coordi- 
ted  and  Integrated  road  and  highway  sys- 
for  the  Americas."  Each  of  you  will 
your  reward  In  Heaven  for  having 
participated  In  this  timely  and  Important 
c  ngress. 
At  this  time,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  previously  expressed  commendations 
your  retiring  Chairman.  Eton  Bomulo 
OtParrUl.  We.  in  the  United  States,  hold  him 
the  highest  of  esteem  and  respect  for  his 
3  traordlnary  leadership  in  advancing  the 
American  Highway  Program. 
Like  you.  we  were  shocked  and  saddened 
the  death  of  President  Oscar  Gestldo 
llortly  after  his  splendid  address  to  the 
J  ening  session  of  this  Congress. 
His  wise  and  Inspiring  message  Is  now  re- 
ed permanently  among  the  papers  of  this 
crucial  meeting. 
President  Gestldo  left  a  marked  Impression 
all  of  us  privileged  to  hear  this  address. 
L^ter  that  day,  he  honored  me  with  a  brief 
vate  meeting  in  his  office  where  we  fur- 
ther discussed  and  agreed  upon  the  Impor- 
e  of  balanced  transportation  systems, 
lajid.  sea  and  air.  In  the  countries  of  North 
South  America.  He  was  a  great  and  gen- 
man — a  fair,  firm  and  trustworthy  man. 
At  this  time,  I  beUeve  it  would  be  most 
a]  propriate  to  reflect,  briefly,  en  the  words 
iiicluded  In  his  Inaugural  Address  to  his  peo- 
of  Uruguay. 
These  words  more  than  adequately  express 
w  lat  might  be  the  sjmibolic  phrase  that  your 
1  ganizatlon  should  adopt  as  you  face  the 
!  allengtng  requirements  of  your  task  ahead, 
said  .  .  .  "There  is  no  magic  formula  to 
mkke  things  well,  only  mental  honesty,  hard 
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work  and  routine  and  meticulous  planning 
for  the  futiu-e." 

The  task  ahead  is  not  only  challenging  but 
potentially  rewarding.  As  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  will  agree,  the  Improvements  to  our  high- 
ways, tends  to  yield  some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  our  time.  It  accelerates  economic 
development,  enhances  education,  and  pro- 
motes the  general  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  have  Invested 
large  sums  of  money  to  build  and  improve 
our  Road  and  Highway  Systems.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Congress,  I  can 
testify  to  the  broad  acceptance  and  genuine 
popularity  of  our  Highway  programs. 

I  am  sure  you  can  all  agree  that  we  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  study  of  history 
and  the  facts  that  are  revealed. 

In  order  to  encourage  you  to  take  bold 
and  positive  action  now  and  In  the  Immedi- 
ate future.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
very  revealing  and  startling  facts  relating  to 
the  growth  of  our  Gross  National  Product 
from  1916  to  1967.  Based  upon  our  experi- 
ences. I  think  I  am  safe  In  predicting  similar 
growth  In  your  countries  and  prompts  me 
to  say,  ".  .  .  with  a  well  planned  and  financed 
highway  system,  you  can  anticipate  repay- 
ment, many  times  over,  through  economic 
growth." 

If  you  will  permit  me.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  summarize  the  economic  growth  pat- 
tern of  the  United  States  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  roads  connecting  our 
principal  cities  by  legislation  In  1916. 

At  that  time,  the  Gross  National  Product 
was  estimated  at  arounit  50  billion  dollars. 

In  1921,  legislation  was  passed  that  re- 
quired the  creation  of  a  system  of  highway 
development  and  concentrated  financial  re- 
sources on  the  connecting  highway  system 
concept  and  the  establishment  of  priorities 
for  construction  on  a  carefully  programmed 
basis.  The  long  range  objective  called  for  an 
tnter-connected.  coordinated  and  integrated 
system  of  highway  routes. 

By  1955,  the  Gross  National  Product  had 
grown  to  400  billion  dollars. 

In  1956.  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation  establishing  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  financing  plan 
that  was  designed  to  assure  the  funds  needed 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  long  range 
highway  plans  for  Improvement. 

Most  significantly.  It  provided  a  dedicated 
source  of  revenue  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  construction  of 
a  specified  system  of  roads  In  the  United 
States. 

By  1968,  we  expect  our  Gross  National 
Product  to  be  800  billion  dollars.  Prom  50 
billion  In  1916  to  800  billion  In  1968  Is  the 
measured  economic  growth  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  when  we  committed  ourselves 
to  buUdlng  the  required  system  of  highways 
In  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  this  venture  Is  widely 
known  and  we  are  scheduling  hearings  be- 
fore our  Public  Works  Committee  next  year 
to  consider  and  act  on  the  future  highway 
needs  following  the  completion  of  our  pres- 
ently authorized  system.  We  are  openly  con- 
fident that  our  people  will  support  our  ef- 
forts to  expand  our  system  because  they  have 
seen  the  immediate  benefits  to  our  standard 
of  living  that  are  associated  with  road  build- 
ing. 

It  Is  not  enough,  Just  to  formulate  great 
highway  proposals — for  they  must  be  fi- 
nanced— and  there  mtist  be  proper  machin- 
ery provided  In  the  way  of  organization  and 
authorisation  to  convert  Ideas  and  proposals 
into  reality  and  action. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  of  the  points 
made  by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  opening  session 
on  Monday  afternoon  when  he  said: 

"Aa  the  proper  body  In  which  to  focus  all 
ovir  hemisphere  efforts  in  highways,  this 
Congress  occupies  a  position  of  great  respon- 


sibility because  it  can  serve  as  an  effective 
instrument  to  assure  the  efficient  coordina- 
tion of  highway  systems  between  countries, 
and  the  improvement  of  our  highway  man- 
agement capabilities,  by  which  knowledge 
we  can  provide  the  most  economic,  safe  and 
effective  service  to  the  highway  users  of  our 
hemisphere.  Perhaps  It  Is  now  time  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  some  planning 
body  within  the  PAHC  to  coordinate  these 
and  other  projects  In  the  future  on  an  over- 
all basis." 

It  would  seem  important  to  me  that  this 
Tenth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 
might  want  to  take  some  positive  action 
along  this  line  and  work  toward  the  creation 
of  a  package  plan  of  general  highway  system 
development  in  your  countries  to  provide  a 
coordinating  mechanism  to  integrate  the 
overall  planning  of  a  continental  and  inter- 
continental Pan  American  Highway  System. 
Into  such  a  total  planning  package  would 
be  placed  such  regional  proposals  as  the 
Darlen  Gap,  the  Trans-versal  Route,  the 
River  Plate  crossing,  the  Caribbean  Circuit, 
and  others  needed  to  forge  a  truly  Integrated 
system  physically  linking  both  of  the 
Americas  and  all  of  the  Countries  therein. 
While  you  have  appropriately  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  Darlen  Gap  proposal,  we  must 
also  give  projjer  attention  to  other  very  im- 
portant and  pressing  road  projects  that  will 
require  multi-nation  coordination  and  co- 
operation. 

Each  individual  country's  own  planning 
could  then  be  made  to  conform  internally, 
and  at  the  border  connections.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  Insure  the  ultimate  creation 
of  a  single  connected  system  truly  inter- 
national and  Intercontinental  in  Its  scope. 

To  accomplish  this  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  Congress  create  a  new  special  ad  hoc 
committee  to  give  its  full  attention  to  the 
development  of  such  a  comprehensive  total 
I>ackage.  ^ 

Some  will  say  this  Is  too  large  of  an  under- 
taking but,  having  evaluated  the  extraor- 
dinary display  of  technical  talents  present 
at  this  Congress,  I'm  convinced  that  no  task 
is  too  great  for  you  and  your  organization. 
FVankly,  the  signs  of  our  time  demand  that 
we  rise  to  this  challenge. 

Each  of  you  in  your  countries  have  the 
qualified  personnel  that  could  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  toward  bringing  together 
the  recommendations  for  an  organizational 
mechanism  or  to  assist  this  special  Inter- 
national or  Intercontinental  highway  com- 
mittee In  the  development  of  this  compre- 
hensive highway  package. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
my  role  at  this  Highway  Congress.  I  am  here 
as  a  delegate  but  more  sjjeclfically  as  an  ad- 
viser from  the  U.S.  Congress  to  our  U.S. 
delegation. 

We  believe  it  Important  to  have  Members 
of  our  U.S.  Congress  In  attendance  to  sup- 
port our  delegation  here  during  the  confer- 
ence, but  more  Importantly  to  support  them 
at  home  where  their  recommendations  must 
receive  maximum  support  for  acceptance  by 
our  legislative  bodies. 

This  has  been  a  very  educational  experi- 
ence for  me.  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
that  some  of  you  might  want  to  Invite  some 
of  your  own  legislators  or  parliamentarians 
to  future  highway  congresses.  This  would 
permit  us  to  exchange  Ideas  and  possibly  of- 
fer suggestions  on  how  to  Implement,  legis- 
latively, some  of  the  recommendations  that 
you,  as  technicians  and  ministers,  agree 
upon. 

The  last  third  of  this  century  will  bring 
forth  many  recommendations  for  change  and 
Improvement  In  our  transportation  systems 
and  our  standards  of  living. 

With  the  technological  advancements  in 
radio,  television,  the  satellite  communication 
systems  and  also,  the  transportation  im- 
provements  of   our  Jet   and  space  age,  the 
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people  of  the  Americas  are  going  to  be  asking 
for  more  positive  leadership  from  all  of  us. 
Many  a  new  light  is  shining  In  some  of  the 
darker  corners  of  this  globe — It  comes  from 
the  spark  of  enthusiasm  and  the  ray  of  hope 
of  an  Increasingly  enlightened  people. 

With  increasing  affluence  comes  the  desire 
to  travel  to  places  you've  read  about  In  your 
history  books  like  Punta  del  Este,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Caracas,  the  Andes, 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  many  other  In- 
teresting historical  and  cultural  areas  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

Many  North  American,  European  and  other 
world  travelers  will  want  to  visit  your  coun- 
tries as  tourists.  Some  will  come  by  jets  and 
will  rent  automobiles  for  travel  in  your 
countries  but  many  will  want  to  drive  the 
Pan  American  Highway. 

With  each  day  of  delay,  we  postpone  this 
opportunity  for  economic  growth,  social 
progress,  cultural  enhancement,  and  better 
understanding  among  our  people. 

The  question  that  remains  before  this  great 
Pan  American  Congress  is,  "Will  we  be  pre- 
pared to  accommodate  them?" 

Having  heard  your  Individual  and  collec- 
tive desires  expressed  during  this  Congress, 
I  am  fully  confident  you  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  meet  this  challenge. 

As  we  work  toward  this  desired  multi-na- 
tion and  Intercontinental  integrated  system 
of  highways,  one  cant  help  but  visualize  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  "Common  Market  of 
all  the  Americas"  tied  together  with  an 
everlasting  symixil  of  hemispheric  solidar- 
ity— the  completion  of  the  Darlen  Gap  proj- 
ect. 

This  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  living  as 
good  neighbors — openly  advocating  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  all  mankind. 

We  must  unite  the  Americas.  United  we  are 
strong. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 

MONDSON)  . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  19504  which  are  extremely 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  rural 
development  and  highway  safety. 

All  Americans  are  distressed  by  our 
terrible  highway  fatality  toll:  56,000  per- 
sons killed  on  our  highways  in  a  single 
year  with  tremendous  additional  costs  in 
injuries  and  financial  disaster. 

This  bill  addresses  an  entire  title — 
title  II — to  the  subject  of  safety  with  an 
intent  to  step  up  the  program  of  reduc- 
ing these  catastrophic  statistics.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  biggest  Federal-State  ef- 
fort ever  imdertaken  to  make  America's 
highways  safe. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Secretary  of 
Tiansportation  annoionced  that  he  was 
removing  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration and  establishing  it  as  a  new 
administration  reporting  directly  to  him. 
This  committee  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  it  may 
be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  man- 
aged after  the  reorganization.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  agrees,  that  the  reorga- 
nization should  take  place  legislatively 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress  rather 
than  through  an  Executive  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

The  reorganization  plan  established  in 
H.R.  19504  renames  the  National  High- 


way Safety  Bureau  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration.  We 
believe  this  name  is  particularly  appro- 
priate as  it  describes  the  role  and  purpose 
of  this  administration  in  dealing  with 
the  terrible  toll  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

The  administration  is  to  be  headed  by 
an  administi'ator  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  would  be  compensated  at 
level  III  of  the  Executive  schedule.  There 
would  also  be  a  deputy  administrator, 
likewise  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  other 
body,  to  be  compensated  at  level  V  of 
the  Executive  schedule.  This  committee 
specifically  directs  that  while  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, he  shall  on  all  highway  mat- 
ters consult  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator. 

The  House  bill  launches  attacks  on 
several  fronts  aimed  at  enhancing  traf- 
fic safety,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  one  provision  which 
has  a  tremendous  potential  for  reducing 
the  high  accident  and  fatality  toll  that 
is  a  national  scandal. 

This  section,  section  205,  authorizes  the 
appropriation  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  of  $200  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  to  eliminate  hazard- 
ous highway  conditions  that  have  led 
to  high  accident  experience  or  may  be 
conducive  to  accidents. 

Actually,  this  program,  known  as  the 
spot  improvement  program,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1964,  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  funds  would  be  authorized  specifi- 
cally for  this  purpose.  Previously,  regu- 
lar Federal-aid  apportionments  were  the 
source  of  money  to  eliminate  dangerous 
locations. 

From  April  1964  through  October  1970, 
more  than  6,000  spot  improvement  proj- 
ects were  completed  or  programed  by  the 
States  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  billion, 
of  which  $655  million  was  Federal-aid 
funds. 

The  program  has  been  successful  since 
its  inception,  but  had  been  hampered 
somewhat  by  the  necessity  of  States  to 
use  regular  apportioned  funds  to  finance 
it.  With  additional  money  made  avail- 
able, as  provided  in  the  pending  bill,  the 
program  can  help  dramatically  to  reduce 
death  and  injuries  in  highway  accidents. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  reduc- 
tions in  accidents  due  to  improvements 
made  with  moderate  expenditures  of 
money. 

One  turn  signal  improvement  in  Michi- 
gan, made  at  a  cost  of  $9,000,  resulted  in 
a  17-percent  drop  in  accidents  and  a  40- 
percent  reduction  in  personal  injuries  in 
a  1-year  period.  Based  on  the  cost  of 
accidents,  the  project  was  responsible  for 
savings  of  $154,000  or  a  17-fold  repay- 
ment to  the  motoring  public  in  the  first 
year. 

In  a  1-year  before-and-after  study, 
California  reported  a  61-percent  reduc- 
tion in  accidents  as  a  result  of  antiskid 
treatments  applied  at  four  locations.  A 
total  of  164  accidents  was  reported  dur- 
ing the  year  before  the  improvement, 
compared  to  63  accidents  reported  during 
the  year  after  the  improvement. 

A  railroad  grade  crossing  in  Virginia 


suffered  from  restricted  sight  distance 
and  inadequate  protection.  In  a  2-year 
period  there  was  a  total  of  seven  acci- 
dents, and  in  one  of  them  one  person  was 
killed  and  six  injured. 

At  a  cost  of  $18,600,  short-arm  gates, 
and  fiashing  signals  and  bells  were  in- 
stalled to  provide  advance  warning  to 
users  of  the  crossing. 

In  a  2-year-after  period,  two  accidents 
had  occurred,  and  both  of  them  resulted 
in  property  damage  only.  During  tliis 
same  period,  the  traffic  load  over  the 
grade  crossing  had  increased  21  percent. 

Tlie  spot  improvement  program  is  an 
excellent  means  of  getting  rid  of 
dangerous  conditions,  without  large  ex- 
penditures of  money.  It  pays  high  bene- 
fits at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

The  authorization  of  funds  exclusively 
for  the  program  unquestionably  will  re- 
sult in  the  elimination  of  more  hazardous 
locations  and  lead  to  a  greater  reduction 
in  highway  accidents  and  a  savings  in 
lives. 

Section  206  is  another  beneficial  item 
in  the  bill. 

It  will  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
States  to  assign  between  5  to  10  percent 
of  all  sums  apportioned  for  the  A-B-C 
program  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  recon- 
struct or  replace  existing  bridges  that 
cross  waterways  on  either  tlie  F-A  pri- 
mary or  secondary  system  that  are  un- 
safe because  of  structural  deficiencies, 
physical  deterioration,  or  fimctional  ob- 
solescence. 

The  results  of  recent  bridge  safety  in- 
spections made  by  the  States  and  the 
findings  of  the  President's  task  force  on 
bridge  safety  have  made  it  apparent  that 
a  large  number  of  the  Nation's  bridges 
are  obsolete,  badly  deteriorated,  and  no 
longer  structurally  sale  for  legal  loads 
permitted  on  the  highways.  It  is  also  ap- 
parent from  tlie  high  percentage  of 
bridges  built  before  1935  that  the  rate  of 
replacement  of  these  older  bridges  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  traffic  demand,  obso- 
lescence, or  improvements  in  general 
highway  standards. 

Highway  agencies  have  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  close  many  bridges  to  traffic  be- 
cause they  are  considered  structurally 
unsafe,  or  to  restrict  their  use  by  im- 
posing load  and  speed  restrictions.  These 
restrictions  and  bridge  closures  are  pie- 
venting  tlie  full  use  of  our  highway  fa- 
cilities and  limiting  them  from  deliver- 
ing the  full  return  on  their  capital  in- 
vestments. When  excessive  load  restric- 
tions are  imposed  they  affect  the  free 
movement  of  commercial,  agriculture, 
and  military  traffic.  Since  many  com- 
munities depend  on  these  bridges  for 
truck  hauling,  these  restrictions  cause 
economic  hardships. 

Highway  officials  have  expressed  seri- 
ous concern  over  the  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  many  of  their  bridges  and  the 
lack  of  available  fund:  to  take  the  neces- 
sary corrective  measures.  It  is  generally 
concluded  that  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem,  an  all-out  program  of 
bridge  repair  and  replacement  will  be 
required.  The  cost  of  such  a  program 
cannot  be  borne  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments alone,  but  wiU  require  assist- 
ance at  the  Federal  level. 
Historically,  approximately  one-third 
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of  the  Federal  highway  funds  are  ex- 
on  bridges  and  structures.  This 
not  been  sufBcient  to  eliminate  the 
idequate  and  deficient  bridges  on  the 
and  secondary  systems, 
n    a   survey    of   bridge   replacement 
conducted  jointly  by  AASHO  and 
Federal  Highway  Administration  in 
spring  of  1969,  it  was  reported  that 
I  replacement  of  the  most  seriously 
Icient  bridges  would  cost  $1.9  billion, 
bridges  accounted  for  3  percent 
deck  areas  of  all  bridges  on  the  State 
!  hway  system. 

'  The  seriousness  of  the  problem  can 
be  illustrated  by  pointing  out  that 
cost  of  replacing  only  1  percent  of 
total  square  feet  of  bridges  on  the 
al  highway  system  would  be  ap- 
>ximately   $600   million.   A   1-percent 
jilacement  per  year  will  result  in  a 
service  life  of  100  years  for 
bridge. 
:f  all  States  use  the  10-percent  maxl- 
1  im  permitted  under  the  proposed  legis- 
the  program  will  total  about  $142 
When  this  is  added  to  the  ap- 
)ximate  $420  million  normally  utilized 
bridge  construction  the  siun  of  the 
programs  would   produce  approxi- 
i.tely    $756    million    including    State 
tching  funds.  Since  all  of  the  funds 
4uld  probably  not  be  utilized  for  only 
dge  replacements,  it  must  be  assumed 
the  funds  provided  under  this  legis- 
will  pei-mit  the  initiation  of  an  es- 
bridge  replacement  program.  Al- 
no  additional  "unds  are  author- 
in  the  legislation,  the  incentive  to 
the  fimds  made  available  is  the 
rease  of  participating  Federal  funds 
90  percent  of  the  cost.  In  future  years 
program  will  become  more  signifl- 
£is  the  emphasis  changes  from  in- 
state fimding  to  the  normal  balanced 
B-C  funding. 

:n  addition  this  bill  in  section  208  pro- 
for  a  nationwide  study  of  the  high- 
railroad  grade  crossing  problem  to 
and  for  all  provide  the  groundwork 
fo|  attacking  this  part  of  the  problem. 
\s  demonstration  projects  in  this 
ca;egory  section  208  provides  for  the 
ro  ite  of  the  metroliner  from  Washing- 
to:  1  to  Boston  and  the  city  of  Greenwood, 
S.C..  as  the  centers  of  the  first  concen- 
ted  efforts.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $9,000,000  from  the 
hi  thway  trust  fimd  and  $22,000,000  from 
th ;  general  fund  for  these  demonstra- 
tic  ns. 

Because  of  concern  over  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  America  and  the  increas- 
in?  social  costs  associated  with  con- 
gestion in  major  iu"ban  areas  in  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  a  moimt- 
in  ;  support  by  Americans  for  a  more 
ba  lanced  national  development  program. 
Tl  is  policy  could  afford  citizens  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  greater  choices  in  em- 
pldyment  and  residential  opportunities, 
including  opportunities  for  the  migrant 
ckser  to  his  present  home  and  in  an 
eni-ironment  similar  in  many  respects 
to  his  customary  way  of  life. 

K  balanced  growth  policy  should  focus 
on  growth  centers  of  a  size  capable  of 
pr  )viding  employment,  social,  and  resi- 
de ice  opportunities  to  individuals  in 
su  rounding  rural  areas.  The  develop- 
ment or  growth  center  strategy  shoiUd 
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be  fiilly  coordinated  with  existing  Fed- 
eral programs,  whenever  possible.  A 
concerted,  coordinated  and  expanded 
program  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  activities  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  minimal  conditions 
which  would  spur  private  industry  to 
locate  and  expand  in  or  near  selected 
growth  centers,  and  would  propel  the 
growth  center  and  its  surrounding  areas 
to  further  economic  and  social  advance. 

Congestion  in  our  cities  and  suburbs 
increases  rapdily  while  our  rural  popu- 
lation declines.  The  result  of  this  trend 
has  been  a  lower  quality  of  life  for  our 
citizens  and  a  damaged  environment. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  estab- 
lish a  means  which  will  enable  us  to 
learn  to  what  degree  highways  can  al- 
leviate this  situation.  To  this  end,  this 
section  127  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  improvement, 
planning,  surveying,  and  investigation 
of  highways  that  would  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  growth  centers 
and  surroimding  areas. 

Although  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
States  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
section  using  existing  law,  the  organized 
approach  provided  by  this  section  will 
make  this  task  considerably  easier.  The 
demonstration  projects  accomplished 
under  this  section  will  provide  practical 
evidence  which  can  lead  to  better  plan- 
ning of  all  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems.  Furthermore,  this  section  does 
not  require  the  States  to  reshuffle  their 
existing  Federal-aid  priorities  in  order 
to  participate,  instead  it  encourages  the 
State  to  join  in  a  valuable  learning 
process.  It  is  believed  that  what  is 
learned  from  these  projects  will  help  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  per- 
fect solutions  to  the  problems  of  urban 
and  suburban  congestion  and  rural  de- 
cline. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  this  provision 
and  the  end  toward  which  its  admin- 
istration should  be  aimed  is  the  im- 
provement of  all  aspects  of  the  rural 
areas  find  smaller  communities  of  this 
Nation  so  as  to  encourage  a  more  bal- 
anced population  pattern.  Although 
economic  growth  centers  may  be  as 
large  as  100,000  population  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  the  great  majority  will  be 
of  50,000  population  or  less. 

Section  115  of  H.R.  19504  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  highway  department  of- 
ficials, to  establish  and  operate  a  na- 
tional highway  academy  to  provide  in- 
struction in  modem  developments,  tech- 
niques, and  procedures  relating  to  high- 
way planning,  environmental  factors, 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  engineer- 
ing, construction,  maintenance,  con- 
tract administration,  and  inspections. 

Academy  students  would  be  selected 
from  Federal  Highway  Administration 
employees  and  from  State  highway  de- 
partment employees  engaged  in  these 
functions  and  nominated  by  the  States. 
Federal  payment  would  be  limited  to  the 
cost  of  providing  instruction  and  the 
necessary  physical  facilities.  Funding  of 
the  institute  would  be  from  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  deducted  for  administra- 


tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
supports  the  basic  objective  of  section  113 
to  provide  formal  assistance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  States  in  the  training  of 
State  highway  department  and  local 
highway  personnel. 

The  institute  would  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
FHWA  has  long  maintained  an  active 
and  effective  internal  training  program 
which  would  be  utilized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  highway  institute 
and  expanded  to  provide  needed  training 
of  State  highway  department  personnel. 

The  institute  would  conduct  the  Wash- 
ington portion  of  the  curriculum  which 
would  include  training  for  highway  en- 
gineers, rights-of-way  personnel,  audi- 
tors, and  administrative  personnel.  These 
trainees  would  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Federal  Highway  Administration  field 
ofiBces  during  those  portions  of  the  train- 
ing period  when  they  are  assigned  in 
the  field.  In  addition,  technical  training 
courses  of  1  to  3  weeks  In  such  spe- 
cialized areas  as  the  environment, 
urban  planning,  highway  capacity,  geo- 
metric design,  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way,  safety,  and  many  other  highway 
related  subjects,  would  be  conducted  by 
the  institute  for  mixed  classes  of  FHWA 
and  State  highway  department  profes- 
sional and  managerial  employees. 

These  courses  would  be  held  either  in 
Washington,  D.C..  or  other  major  cities, 
and  would  be  conducted  by  FHWA  and 
State  highway  department  staffs. 

This  formal  advanced  training  pro- 
gram would  be  supplemented  as  re- 
quired to  provide  the  type  of  training 
needed  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments to  assure  that  assigned  project 
personnel  at  the  subprofessional  level 
are  capable  of  exercising  adequate  proj- 
ect construction  control.  The  States  need 
a  means  of  providing  training  for  tech- 
nicians such  as  material  inspectors, 
pavement  inspectors,  bridge  inspectors, 
embankment  inspectors,  and  rights-of- 
way  appraisers. 

This  needed  vocational  instruction 
could  be  offered  as  a  logical  extension  of 
the  basic  institute  concept  by  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  each  State,  inde- 
pendent of  but  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  department,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  institute.  Individ- 
uals woiUd  be  assigned  to  these  courses 
during  the  off-peak  construction  season 
and  required  to  achieve  a  competence 
meriting  the  issuance  of  inspector's  or 
other  certificates  in  the  varying  fields  of 
construction  work.  State  highway  de- 
partment employees  assigned  thereafter 
to  Federal-aid  highway  projects  could  be 
required  to  have  certification  to  estab- 
lish eligibility.  The  training  of  the  re- 
quired numbers  at  the  level  needed 
would  be  accomplished  within  each 
State,  as  a  responsibility  of  the  State. 

The  bill  provides  that  up  to  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  Federal-aid  primary,  sec- 
ondary, urban,  and  urban  system  funds 
may  be  used  by  the  States  to  finance  not 
to  exceed  70  percent  of  tuition  and  direct 
educational  expenses — but  not  travel, 
subsistence  of  salaries — in  cormection 
with  the  education  and  training  of  State 
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and    local    highway    department    em- 
ployees. 

The  State  highway  departments,  m 
cooperation  with  the  National  High- 
way Institute,  would  be  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  col- 
leges, imiversities,  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions and  Individuals,  through  con- 
tractual arrangements  for  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  courses  offered  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Institute. 

Finally,  section  115  -vould  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  for  re- 
search fellowships  for  any  purpose  for 
which  research  is  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  section  307(a)  of  title  23 
United  States  Code. 

The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  the  State  highway 
departments  to  upgrade  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  their  staffs  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  special  em- 
phasis on  training  which  the  National 
Highway  Institute  would  provide.  Sec- 
tion 315,  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
empowering  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  to- 
gether with  this  bill,  would  permit  the 
implementation  of  the  program  in  the 
manner  described. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  a  member  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  DtmcAN). 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  other  member 
of  our  committee  who  is  leaving  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Bob  Denney,  who  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest not  only  in  the  development  of  the 
highway  program  of  this  country  and  in 
this  particular  legislation  but  in  all  fields 
of  legislation  that  this  committee  has 
jurisdiction  to  deal  with.  Particularly,  he 
was  interested  and  involved  in  our  re- 
location assistance  program  which  we 
hope  to  report  to  the  Congress  shortly. 
But,  as  I  say,  in  other  matters  as  well. 
Bob  Denney  has  shown  great  insight 
Into  the  problems  facing  the  country  and 
in  those  areas  over  which  this  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction.  He  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  activity  and  the 
work  of  the  committee.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  him  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  On  behalf  of  the  minority  side, 
I  would  like  to  extend  him  our  best 
wishes  as  he  advances  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal  judi- 
cial bench  and  to  wish  him  the  greatest 
of  success. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  5  minutes,  but  I  will  not 
take  5  minutes.  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  joining  in  the  ac- 
colade that  has  been  given  here  to  some 
really  important  Members  of  Congress. 
Members  who  have  served  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  especially. 

First,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  roads, 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 


KLUCZYNSKI)  who  has  been  eminently 
fair.  In  the  many  times — or  the  number 
of  times — or  several  times  I  probably 
should  say  that  I  have  had  differences 
and  I  disagreed  on  some  propositions 
that  have  been  offered,  I  have  always  had 
a  chance  to  have  my  day  in  court  and 
to  make  my  point  and  to  be  heard. 

For  that  and  for  his  leadership  and  for 
his  sense  of  dedication  to  the  objectives 
of  the  program  and  to  the  needs  of 
America.  I  pay  high  tribute. 

The  same  goes  for  the  ranking  Member 
on  our  side  who  will  now  be  leaving  the 
committee  and  the  Congress,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Ceamer)  who  has 
been  a  valued  Member,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
who  in  various  ways  has  made  signif- 
icant and  meaningful  contributions  not 
only  to  programs  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  roads  subcommit- 
tee in  particular,  but  in  many,  many 
other  areas  where  he  has  been  privileged 
to  serve. 

Certainly  too,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
recall  that  when  he  Highway  Act,  the 
Interstate  System  was  born — and  I 
served  on  this  committee  and  sat  for  74 
days  hearing  testimony  and  making  sug- 
gestions and  supporting  amendments  and 
opposing  others  and  in  various  ways  im- 
proving the  legislation  within  the  com- 
mittee— I  have  never  seen  a  place  or  a 
time  when  a  committee  has  served  more 
switively,  intelligently,  and  soundly  under 
his  (Mr.  Fallon)  leadership — and  I  want 
to  stress  soundly  because  fiscally  this 
committee  did  a  very  brave  thing  when 
instead  of  taking  the  Clay  report  pro- 
posed to  build  the  Interstate  System 
with  borrowed  money  and  pay  for  it 
later — we  said  "no"  and  we  recommended 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  to  work  or  and  build  the  interstate 
program,  by  paying  as  we  go. 

You  remember,  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Because  we  did  that,  we  evolved  a  Gov- 
ernment program  that  is  sound  and 
which  is  not  inflationary.  If  other  areas 
of  Government  through  the  years  had 
followed  this  example  we  would  not  be 
confronted  with  the  inflationary  prob- 
lem that  now  plagues  us. 

In  the  process  some  pretty  wonderful 
things  have  happened  because  we  have 
enhanced  the  opportunity  of  movement 
of  men  and  goods  and  now  have  or  will 
soon  actually  have  already  the  greatest 
highway  system  in  the  world  which  adds 
to  and  improves  the  economic  position 
of  our  coimtry. 

Well,  in  that  comer,  was  our  present 
chairman.  He  was  not  then  chairman, 
but  he  was  a  very  valued  member  of  the 
committee.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  was  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  father  of  this  legislation. 
We,  in  the  Congress,  should  be  eter- 
nally indebted  to  him  as  should  the 
country.  So  I  join  with  those  who  pay 
accolade  to  these  people  and  pay  them 
the  respect  they  have  earned. 

The  one  great  change,  an  important 
change,  that  we  have  suggested  in  this 
legislation  is  that  one  that  changes  the 
formula  from  50-50  to  70-30  for  the 
whole  system. 

I  think  this  is  a  magnificent  step  in 


the  right  diiection  and  will  assure  in  the 
future  tlie  State  Highway  people  will 
have  the  wherewitlial  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ahead,  or  more  nearly  correct,  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  with  all 
the  sources  of  income  we  now  have  and 
can  envision  in  the  future  if  we  are  going 
to  have  enough  to  meet  the  real  chal- 
lenge ahead.  I  point  that  out  because 
there  are  those  who  have  eyes  on  this 
fund  to  use  it  for  the  development  of 
other  transportation  systems,  coordi- 
nated systems.  I  am  for  tiiat.  But  we 
should  not  jeopardize  the  highway  sys- 
tem, which  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  part  of  our 
transportation  system. 

Haviiag  said  tliat,  I  also  want  to  reiter- 
ate what  I  said  yesterday.  At  the  proper 
time  an  amendment  will  be  offered  that 
will  take  out  of  this  bill  some  unneces- 
sary legislation.  It  violates  some  tradi- 
tions that  I  think  we  should  be  jealous 
of,  and  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  note,  because  I 
do  not  think  in  the  future  we  want  this 
Congress  to  tell  the  State  of  Iowa  or 
anybody  in  our  district  or  our  communi- 
ties just  where  highways  should  go.  We 
ought  to  preserve  this  right  for  the  peo- 
ple to  have  their  day  in  court.  When  the 
proper  time  comes,  we  will  carry  that 
argument  and  proposition  farther  for- 
ward. But  I  did  want  to  take  time  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  bill. 

There  are  many  things  that  are  good 
about  it  and  that  have  already  been 
talked  about  by  many  Members  of  this 
Congress.  I  hope  the  record  we  are  mak- 
ing here  today,  which  Is  the  result  of 
real  study  on  the  part  of  some  tremen- 
dous Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
completely  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  a  transportation  system,  will  be  read 
by  all  those  interested  in  the  evolvement 
of  a  coordinated  transportation  system 
in  America  to  enhance  the  economy  and 
welfare  of  all  people. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  confine  my  brief  remarks  here 
today  to  two  areas  of  the  bill,  namely 
those  which  are  of  an  international  char- 
acter and  those  which  are  concerned 
with  our  domestic  beauty  and  environ- 
ment. 

First  of  all  there  are  3  sections  wliich 
consider  highway  development  outside 
the  50  States  of  the  United  States.  These 
are:  section  112  on  the  Virgin  Islands, 
section  113  on  the  Darien  Gap,  and  sec- 
tion 119  on  the  Alaska  Highway. 

VIXGIN    ISLANDS 

In  January  1970.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  entitled  "Territorial  High- 
way Study — Guam.  American  Samoa, 
Virgin  Islands,"  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  29<  b )  of 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
Public  Law  90-495.  In  light  of  the  find- 
ings of  this  report,  this  committee  feels 
that  a  limited  program  of  highway  con- 
struction and  improvement  and  techni- 
cal assistance  should  be  implemented  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  immediately. 

An  economic  boom  is  bringing  pros- 
perity to  the  islands.  The  unemployment 
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I  ate  is  very  low,  and  per  capita  income 
i;  by  far  the  highest  in  the  Caribbean. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  growth  rate  of 
t  he  gross  domestic  product  of  the  islands 
i>  about  20  percent  per  annum  for  the 
1  960-70  decade.  Even  with  a  slower  rate 
cf   growth  during  the   1970-80   decade, 

<  >NP  in  1980  is  expected  to  reflect  a  five- 
i  old  increase  over  1965. 

Economic  expansion  has  produced 
dther  remarkable  indications  of  growth. 
Population  almost  doubled  between  1960 
:  nd  1968.  An  even  faster  rate  of  increase 
is  expected  throughout  the  1970-80  dec- 
ide.  The  expanding  population  and 
(conomy  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
(  ains  in  per  capita  income  are  reflected 
i  1  the  growth  of  motor  vehicle  registra- 
lions.  In  1960,  there  was  one  motor  ve- 
]  licle — exclusive  of  motorcycles  and  mo- 
lor  scooters — registered   per  about  ev- 

<  ry  6  persons.  By  1968,  registration  had 
1  [lore  than  tripled,  while  population  only 

<  loubled  and  the  ratio  of  persons  per  ve- 
:  licle  had  decreased  to  3.3. 

In  order  to  sustain  continued  economic 
rowth  and  physical  development,  there 

i  s  a  pressing  need  to  develop  the  islands' 
irterial  and  collector  network  of  major 
lighways  and  improve  and  expand  their 
ocal  road  and  street  system.  Major  ar- 
erials  are  in  extremely  substandard  con- 
lition,  and  construction  and  mainte- 
lance  procedures  in  the  Islands  are  far 

below  an  acceptable  level.  This  commit- 
ee  feels  that  Federal  assistance  at  this 
ime  is  essential  to  prevent  a  slowdown 
n  economic  expansion  in  the  future. 

Of  equal  concern  to  this  committee  is 
he  need  for  the  development  in  the  is- 
ands  of  a  mature,  self-reliant  agency, 
:apable  of  handling  these  highway  im- 
provement programs.  The  Virgin  Islands 
vould  benefll  greatly  from  technical 
guidance  such  as  furnished  elsewhere  by 
he  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
rhat  agency  possesses  on  its  staff  per- 
sons highly  skilled  in  techniques  of 
Dlanning,  locating,  designing,  and  con- 
structing highway  facilities.  Conse- 
quently, this  section  specifically  author- 
zes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
srovide  such  technical  assistance  to  the 
slands  as  necessary  to  develop  a  self- 
JUfBcient  highway  agency. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2  million  for  1971, 
B2  million  for  1972,  $2  million  for  1973 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  highways. 

DARIEN    CAP 

Section  113  provides  for  construction 
Df  250  miles  of  highway  in  Southern 
Peinama  and  Northern  Colombia  in  a 
location  known  as  the  Darien  Gap.  This 
section  of  highway  will  provide  the  final 
link  between  the  Inter-American  High- 
way System,  and  thereby  complete  an 
uninterrupted  highway  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  the  Southern  tip  of  Argentina. 

This  committee  feels  that  competition 
of  this  intercontinental  route  should  not 
be  delayed  any  longer.  The  Federal  High- 
way Adnrinistration,  using  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  of  geophysical  survey, 
has  furnished  conclusive  proof  of  the 
feasibility  of  crossing  the  Atrato  Swamp 
in  Northern  Colombia.  Studies  have 
shown  the  tremendous  favorable  impact 
the  Inter-American  Highway  has  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  on  the  economy 


of  the  Central  American  coimtries.  Sur- 
veys made  by  FHWA  have  convinced  the 
governments  of  Panama  and  Colombia  to 
accept  a  route  connecting  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  and  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  System  which  is  approxi- 
mately 200  miles  shorter  than  that  orig- 
inally planned  and  which  will  save  over 
$100  million  in  construction  costs. 

Total  cost  of  the  route  is  estimated  at 
$150  million.  This  bill  authorizes  $100 
million  as  the  U.S.  share,  a  two-thirds 
contribution  identical  in  percentage  to 
that  contributed  to  the  Inter-American 
Highway. 

This  section  further  provides  that  con- 
struction of  the  highway  will  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  State.  This  is  similar  to 
the  administrative  provisions  contained 
in  section  212  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  Inter-American 
Highway.  This  will  insure  that  construc- 
tion will  be  imder  the  close  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
FHWA  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
development  of  highway  organizations 
in  Latin  America  and  in  the  super- 
vision of  specific  highway  projects;  its 
continued  leadership  and  advice  will  in- 
sure an  economical  and  expeditious  com- 
pletion of  this  important  highway. 

ALASKA    HIGHWAY 

Section  119  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  secure  a  suitable 
agreement  authorizing  the  paving  and 
reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway. 
The  President  is  to  report  to  Congress 
within  1  year  the  results  of  his  negoti- 
ations with  the  Canadian  Government. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Alaska 
Highway  was  built  as  a  joint  United 
States-Canadian  project  in  which  Can- 
ada provided  the  right-of-way  and  the 
United  States  the  cost  of  construction 
on  a  route  which  followed  a  system  of 
airfields. 

The  Alaska  Highway  now  totals  1,525 
miles  and  stretches  from  Dawson  Creek, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  to  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  However,  of  these  1,525  miles  only 
383  miles  in  Alaska  are  paved.  The 
remaining  1,142  miles  of  the  highway 
consists  of  a  gravel-soil  base  that  results 
in  hardships  to  the  user  either  from 
extreme  dust  or  from  complete  erosion 
and  slippage  of  the  roadway.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  for  commerce,  for  defense 
and  for  tourism  that  paving  and  neces- 
sary realinement  commence  on  the  high- 
way as  soon  as  possible. 

Previously,  because  of  budgetary  re- 
strictions and  lack  of  favorable  balance 
of  economic  benefits,  Canada  has  not 
been  agreeable  to  sharing  the  cost  of  im- 
proving the  Alaska  highway.  But  this 
situation  is  now  believed  to  be  in  process 
of  change  because  of  new  economic  de- 
velopments in  Alaska,  that  give  promise 
of  bringing  changes  also  in  northwestern 
Canada. 

This  Committee  believes  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  Congress  through  this 
section  to  indicate  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment the  importance  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Piesident  attach  to 


the  paving  and  realinement  of  the  Alas- 
ka Highway. 

BEAtmnCATlON 

Concerning  the  domestic  beauty  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  highways 
the  bill  has  taken  two  steps:  First,  it 
has  created  a  highway  beautification 
commission  and  it  has  increased  authori- 
zations for  the  beautification  items  now 
covered  by  law. 

Highway  beautification  is  a  part  of  the 
effort  to  reverse  the  deterioration  of 
the  quality  in  American  life.  The  pres- 
ent beautification  program  should  be 
improved  and  solutions  must  be  devel- 
oped for  the  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising and  junkyards  In  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Systems.  To 
do  this  the  Committee  believes  we  should 
possess  the  applicable  pertinent  data, 
the  opinions  of  experts  in  the  field  and 
recommendations  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion. The  Committee  believes  that  this 
can  best  be  done  through  a  study  of  the 
existing  statutes  and  regulations,  a  re- 
view of  the  policies  and  practices  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  charged  with 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  beautifi- 
cation matters,  a  compilation  of  data 
necessary  to  understand  and  determine 
the  requirements  for  a  beautification  pro- 
gram and  the  preparation  of  recom- 
mendations and  modifications  and  ad- 
ditions to  existing  laws,  regulations, 
policies,  and  practices  as  will  best  serve 
the  public  interest.  To  accomplish  this 
important  task,  a  special  commission  is 
being  established  under  this  section. 

The  Commission  on  Highway  Beauti- 
fication is  to  be  composed  of  four  Mem- 
bers each  from  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  four  pub- 
lic members  appointed  by  the  President, 
together  with  a  chairman  who  will  be 
elected  by  the  other  12  members. 

The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
1  year  after  enactment  of  this  section 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress its  final  report.  Through  this 
method  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
there  can  be  avoided  the  kinds  of  con- 
troversy which  have  surrounded  most  of 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965, 
in  particular,  the  outdoor  advertising 
control  program. 

Because  of  the  imique  relationship  of 
highways  to  the  land,  the  committee 
has  long  been  concerned  with  the  high- 
way's impact  on  the  environment.  Ini- 
tial Federal  efforts  to  control  outdoor 
advertising  resulted  in  the  provision  of 
the  1958  act  providing  incentive  pay- 
ments to  States  removing  nonconform- 
ing signs.  Some  25  States  took  advan- 
tage of  this  program. 

In  1965,  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  was  passed.  It  is  composed  of  three 
separate  programs:  control  of  outdoor 
advertising,  control  of  junkyards,  and 
landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement. 
The  establishment  of  these  programs  re- 
flected an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
need  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  areas 
through  which  highways  pass. 
To  date,  the  landscaping  and  scenic 

enhancement    program    has    involved 
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most  of  the  Federal  funds  appropriated, 
and  has  been  successful.  The  program 
for  the  control  of  junkyards  is  imder- 
way.  Forty  States  have  laws  which  regu- 
late junkyard  screening  and  prohibit  fu- 
ture nonconforming  junkyards. 

Until  now  the  program  for  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful even  though  some  of  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  legislation  which  peimits 
compliance  with  the  act's  sign  removal 
program. 

The  amount  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  bUl  in  fiscal  year  1971  is  $27  million 
and  in  1972  is  $20.5  million.  Funded  to 
this  proposed  level  and  guided  by  the 
findings  of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Commission  established  by  this  bill,  this 
program  can  proceed. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  for  debate  on  titles 
I  and  II  of  the  bill,  all  time  has  expired 
under  those  two  titles  for  general  debate. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  to  control  the 
time  for  general  debate  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  MTTiTiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  take 
up  consideration  of  title  III  of  H.R. 
19504,  which  generally  extends  the  high- 
way trust  fund  and  postpones  the  sched- 
uled reductions  in  certain  highway- 
related  excise  taxes  now  paid  into  the 
trust  fund  for  a  i>eriod  of  5  years,  or 
from  September  30,  1972,  to  September 
30,  1977. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 

Let  me  briefiy  summarize  the  provis- 
ions of  present  law  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  highway  trust  fund  before 
discussing  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
the  bill.  Under  present  law,  revenues 
from  a  series  of  highway  user  excise  taxes 
are  placed  in  the  highway  trust  fund, 
which  was  created  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1956.  These  are  the  manufacturers'  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  for  high- 
way use,  trucks  and  buses,  truck  and  bus 
parts,  and  tires,  tubes  and  tread  rubber 
for  highway  use;  the  retailers'  taxes  on 
diesel  and  special  fuels  for  highway  use ; 
and  the  tax  on  use  of  heavy  highway 
motor  vehicles. 

These  highway-related  taxes  are  ex- 
pected to  raise  approximately  $5.2  billion 
in  revenue  for  the  trust  fimd  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  about  $5.4  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  trust  fund  is  used  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  90-percent  share  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  the  Gov- 
enment's  50-percent  share  of  the  A-B-C 
primary  and  secondary  road  systems,  and 
the  Government's  share  of  certain  other 
Federal-aid  highway  related  programs. 

The  highway  trust  fund  is  presently 
scheduled  to  expire  on  September  30, 
1972;  that  is,  tax  liabilities  arising  after 
that  date  for  the  highway  user  taxes 
mentioned  previously — for  those  taxes 
that  continue  in  effect  after  September 
30,  1972 — will  be  paid  into  the  general 
fund  as  they  were  prior  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1956,  instead  of  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Highway  user  taxes  collected  after 
this  date  on  account  of  pre-October  1972 
liabilities  will  continue  to  be  paid  into 
the  trust  fund  until  June  30,  1973;  how- 
ever, moneys  in  the  trust  fund  can  be  ex- 
pended for  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams only  until  September  30,  1972.  At 
this  point,  I  would  insert  table  1  of  the 
committee  report — House  Report  No.  91- 
1554 — on  title  HI  of  H.R.  19504,  appear- 
ing on  page  36,  in  the  Record: 


TABLE  l.-EXCISE  TAXES  ALLOCATED  TO  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND:  UNIT  OF  TAX  BY  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  RATES 


Unit  of  tax 


Present  rates 


Rates  effective 
after  Sept.  30, 1972 


Manufacturers: 

Gasoline Per  gallon 4  cents IH  cents. 

Lubricating  oil do Scents Scents. 

Trucks,  buses,  trailers Manufacturers' price 10  percent 5  percent. 

Truck,  etc.,  parts do Spercent 5  percent. 

Tires Pet  pound 1()  cents Scents. 

Tubes do 10  cents 9  cents. 

Tread  rubber do Scents None. 

Retailers:  Diesel  fuel  and  special  fuels Per  gallon 4  cents U4  cents. 

Other:  Highway  motor  vehicle  use  tax  (veliicles  weigtiing  over    Per  1,000  pounds S3 None. 

26,000  pounds). 


As  indicated  in  this  table,  most  of 
the  highway  user  taxes  presently  paid 
into  the  trust  fund  will  continue  in  ef- 
fect at  reduced  rates  after  September  30, 
1972.  These  reduced  taxes  would  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  40  percent  as 
much  total  revenue  per  year  as  would 
be  derived  from  the  existing  schedule 
and  rates  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
taxes.  The  taxes  on  tread  rubber  and  on 
the  use  of  heavy  motor  vehicles  are  to 
expire  after  September  30,  1972,  while 
the  tax  on  lubricating  oil  will  continue 
at  the  present  rate. 


THE     NEED    FOR    EXTENDING    THE    HIGHWAY 
TRUST     FUND 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  from  tes- 
timony before  the  Congress  that  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  cannot  be  com- 
pleted by  the  present  expiration  date  of 
the  highway  trust  fimd.  Estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  likely  completion  date  of 
the  Interstate  System  will  extend  at 
least  until  1978.  In  fact,  title  I  of  this 
bill  extends  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  Interstate  System  through  June 
30,  1978.  The  need  for  extending  the 
trust  fund  in  order  to  complete  the  In- 


terstate System  results  from  the  increase 
in  costs  and  also  from  the  addition  of 
1,500  miles  to  the  system  in  the  1968 
highway-aid  legislation. 

The  funding  of  the  Interstate  System 
is  of  immediate  congressional  concern 
due  to  the  1972  termination  date  of  the 
trust  fund  because  of  the  timing  involved, 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  apportion- 
ment authorization  procedure.  Appor- 
tionment for  a  fiscal  year  of  amoimts 
available  for  State  obligations  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  must  be 
made  at  least  6  months  prior  to  the  start 
of  that  fiscal  year;  in  other  words,  the 
apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
must  be  made  on  or  before  January  1, 
1971. 

Moreover,  there  must  be  sufficient  fu- 
ture receipts  coming  into  the  trust  fund 
to  pay  the  disbursements  that  result  from 
obligations  under  the  apportionment  of 
a  fiscal  year  authorization,  as  well  as  for 
previous  fiscal  year  authorizations.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  present  1972  termination 
date  of  the  trust  fund,  sufficient  reve- 
nues will  not  be  available  to  cover  the 
apportionment  of  the  total  $6,125  billion 
trust  fund  authorizations  under  this  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  Furthermore, 
even  the  fraction  of  fiscal  1972  authoriza- 
tion amoimts  *-hat  could  be  apportioned 
from  future  revenues  under  existing  law 
would  give  rise  to  actual  disbursements 
after  the  September  30,  1972,  cutoff  date 
for  expenditures  from  the  trust  fund. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
extend  the  trust  fund  in  order  to  assure 
continuity  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  to  allow  proper  .Federal 
and  highway  planning. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TITLE  III  OF  H.R.  19504  :   5- YEAR 
EXTENSION    OF   THE    HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUND 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated, title  in  of  H.R.  19504  basically 
provides  for  the  extension  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  5 
years,  generally  from  September  30, 1972, 
to  September  30,  1977.  Accordingly,  the 
rate  reductions  and  expirations  of  the 
highway  user  taxes  allocated  to  the  trust 
fund— listed  in  table  1 — currently  sched- 
uled for  October  1,  1972,  are  postponed 
for  5  years.  Thus,  the  bill  does  not  make 
any  change  with  respect  to  the  current 
bases  or  rates  of  the  highway  user  taxes 
listed  in  table  1. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  urge  pas- 
sage of  title  III  of  H.R.  19504  and  the 
entire  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  know  the  chairman  is  very 
much  concerned  over  the  fiscal  pressures 
that  this  Government  is  facing,  and  I 
would  assume  that  the  chairman  would 
agr»e  that  these  fiscal  pressures  are 
really  likely  to  get  worse  rather  than 
better  over  the  next  5  or  6  or  7  years. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Each  additional  fiscal 
year  we  will  find  them  getting  worse. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  And  noting  that  the 
funds  from  the  taxes  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  referring  to  have  grown  from 
$1.4  billion  in  1956,  when  this  trust  fund 
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sta  rted,  to  $5.2  billion  now,  and  the  like- 
lihood is  that  this  growth  will  continue. 
it  seem  wise  to  the  gentleman,  the 
inguished  chaii-man  of  the  commit- 
to  lock  up,  so  to  speak,  this  source 
very  substantial  revenue  for  many 
ahead  without  regard  to  the  con- 
ration  of  other  needs  that  might  in 
years  be  more  urgent  than  the 
for  additional  highway  construc- 
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\  It.  mills.  Would  my  friend,  the  gen 
tie  nan  from  New  York,  advise  me  of  the 
pa;  ticular  need  he  has  in  mind  that  may 
be  greater  than  building  roads? 

ilr.  BINGHAM.  I  could  do  that  in  a 
of   personal   way,   Mr.   Chairman. 
Duk-ing  this  last  campaign  I  spent  some 
tin  le  on  the  subway  platforms  in  my  city, 
my  district  there  are  some  20  subway 
tapions — just  in  that  district — where  the 
people  and  the  infirm  people  can- 
lise  the  subways  because  we  have 
flights  of  stairs  and  no  escalators. 
'  This  is  the  type  of  need  in  respect  to 
mass  transit  systems  which,  it  seems 
me,  in  terms  of  urgency  are  much 
than  some  of  the  highways  that 
contemplated  here.  What  I  am  ask- 
the  chairman  is :  Is  it  wise  for  us  now 
lock  up  this  very  sizable  amount  of 
fuids,  not  knowing  what  our  needs  are 
to  be  4  or  5  or  6  years  from  now? 
At.  MILLS.  We  know  there  is  not  suf- 
mt  money   in  this  5-year  period  to 
ry  forward  the  completion  of  the  in- 
system  plus  the  maintenance  of 
apportionment  to  the  States  for  pri- 
and  secondary  roads  normally  re- 
ed to  as  ABC  roads.  So  the  money 
involved  in  the  extension  of  the 
es  in  title  III  of  the  bill  will  be  needed 
its  entirety  for  this  one  purpose  alone, 
know  the  problem  the  gentleman  has 
erence  to  and  which  he  mentioned.  I 
ta  ked  with  Secretary  Volpe  and  many 
ot  lers  in  the  administration  about  how 
w(  might  develop  a  funding  program  for 
m  Lss  transit.  I  know  the  legislation  pres- 
cntly  on  the   books  calls  for  it  to  be 
financed  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
.  However,  I  am  not  an  advo- 
and  I  want  my  friend  to  under- 
stand that  completely,  of  using  highway 
us;r  tax  funds  for  some  other  purpose 
than  the  construction  of  highways.  I  do 
nc  t  mean  to  say  to  my  friend  that  there 
m  (y  not  be  some  other  way  to  set  up  a 
trist  fund  that  could  be  used  for   the 
pirpose  of  answering  the  problems  of 
m  iss  transportation,  but  I  cannot  see 
th  e  relationship  between  taxing  a  person 
far  highway  use  and  the  construction 
w  th  his  dollars  of  something  other  than 
a  road. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen^ 
tl 'man  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my 
sef  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.   BINGHAM.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frsm  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle 
m  an  for  yielding.  I  note  in  the  report  the 
(  mmittee  has  stated  that  possible  modi 
filiations  would  be  reviewed  to  the  way 
ir  which  the  trust  fund  is  to  be  used. 
^^  ould  that  be  in  the  next  year  or  so  that 
ti  is  review  might  take  place? 
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Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  commitment  as  to  the  exact  timing. 
I  must  say  to  my  friend,  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  committee  intends 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  or  in  the  next 
5  years,  to  authorize  the  use  from  the 
highway  trust  fxmd  of  any  of  these 
moneys  for  mass  transportation.  I  do  not 
want  the  gentleman  to  be  misled  about  it. 
The  committee,  of  course,  could  do 
that  and  the  Congress,  if  it  wanted,  could 
approve  the  action  of  the  committee,  but 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  think  the 
committee  will  do  so. 

That  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about. 
There  are  some  other  elements  involved 
in  the  overall  highway  use  patterns  and 
systems  that  we  may  well  want  to  make 
some  of  this  money  available  for  in  the 
future.  We  were  not  talking  about  mass 
transportation. 

Mass  transportation  Is  a  very  acute 
problem.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  under- 
stand I  recognize  that.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  how  would  such  a  program, 
as  important  as  this,  be  funded. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is 
any  relationship  whatsoever  between 
taxing  a  person  who  owns  an  automobile 
and  who  will  gladly  pay  the  tax  for  Fed- 
eral roads,  also  of  the  development  of 
mass  transportation  which  he  may  never 
see? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MILI^.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  suggested  that  question,  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  definite  relationship.  Just 
as  this  bill  calls  for  parking  facilities 
that  may  reduce  the  pressure  on  high- 
ways, so  improved  mass  transit  can  make 
life  much  better  for  the  motorist  on  the 
highways,  rather  than  having  constantly 
increased  congestion  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  no  relationship,  in 
my  mind,  to  taxing  him  under  the  guise 
of  a  use  tax  to  use  the  highways,  and 
then  using  the  revenues  for  mass  trans- 
portation. This  is  a  problem  I  have  difiQ- 
culty  in  answering  in  my  own  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.   MILLS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  a  direct  answer  to  that 
question,  there  are  at  least  three  differ- 
ent systems  being  considered  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Which  can  use  the  lim- 
ited highway  facility  and  which  in  our 
major  metropolitan  areas  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  automobile  is  to  be  able 
to  function  at  all. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  some 
areas — and  my  own  city  is  one — where 
one  will  not  be  able  to  get  in  and  out 
with  an  automobile  soon. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  imderstand  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  So  we  have  to  use  a  part 
of  the  money. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  do  not  have  to  use 
these  moneys  in  order  to  solv-^  the  prob- 
lem of  mass  transportation;  that  is  all  I 
say. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  The  allocation  of  a  linear 
motor  system  on  a  concrete  freeway  or 
the  use  of  an  express  type  bus  vehicle  or 
hovercraft  using  these  facilities  is  some- 
thing in  which  the  motorist  who  wants 
to  come  to  an  area,  and  then  ride  a  por- 
tion where  he  cannot  use  his  car,  has 
great  interest. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  go 
back  and  sell  his  constituency  on  the 
idea  of  the  Congress  assessing  them  a 
tax  for  the  use  of  a  road  and  then  al- 
lowing that  money  which  they  pay  for 
that  purpose  to  be  used  for  some  other 
purpose  it  would  help. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  is  already  being  done  with  the 
blue  streak  specials  on  the  highway 
using  the  Interstate  System  today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  can  sat- 
isfy his  people,  then  he  can  come  to  my 
State  and  satisfy  mine,  please. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  transporta- 
tion is  an  integrated  matter,  that  the 
user  of  an  automobile  is  at  some  time 
during  the  day  a  pedestrian.  When  he 
comes  to  the  city,  or  if  he  is  in  the  city 
and  he  has  to  park  his  car,  and  he  wants 
to  get  elsewhere,  he  is  delighted  when 
public  transportation  is  available. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then,  assess  a  tax  on  them 
for  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  make  this  point:  If  you 
took  the  streets  of  the  various  cities  of 
this  country  and  put  them  end  to  end, 
they  would  far  exceed  the  highways  that 
this  bill  is  paying  for.  There  is  no  special 
tax  levied  against  the  user  of  a  city  street. 
I  pay  that  tax  and  gladly  do  so  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  a  network  of  roads  in 
my  city.  I  believe  that  the  user  of  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  would  be  vrilling  to  pay  for 
the  integrated  system  if  you  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  what  they  tell 
me  about  it.  I  am  sure  some  people  have 
a  different  viewpoint  than  others  do. 
What  I  say  is  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
telling  somebody  that  he  is  paying  a  tax 
in  order  to  use  something  and  then  he 
finds  out  that  he  is  paying  a  tax  not  for 
that  purpose  but  for  some  entirely  un- 
related pui-pose.  If  you  friends  of  mine  in 
New  York  will  come  up  with  some  pro- 
gram related  to  mass  transportation  as 
a  form  of  use  tax,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you.  I  am  svu"e  you  can  almost  sell  me 
without  any  difficulty,  but  do  not  con- 
tinue to  ask  us  to  tax  for  one  purpose 
all  of  our  people  and  then  say,  "No,  no. 
We  are  going  to  use  It  for  some  entirely 
different  purpose."  Let  us  tax  them  on 
the  basis  of  the  use  of  that  which  we 
want  to  improve. 

Mr.  KOCH.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me  for  one  \Tief  moment  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KOCH.  What  we  need  Is  a  single 
transportation  trust  fund,  from  which  lo- 
calities can  choose  that  kind  of  trans- 
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nortation  most  needed  and  suitable  in 
their  area".  It  is  wrong  to  impose  high- 
ways on  the  city  of  New  York  where 
they  need  mass  transit. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  am  perfectly  wiUing  to 
consider  the  entire  problem,  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  finance  the  entire  problem 
out  of  the  users  of  one  segment  of  the 
problem.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  KOCH  We  say  put  all  of  those 
special  taxes  into  one  fund. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  what  I  am  telling 
you.  i  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  any 
time  you  want  to  be  heard  after  the 
1st  of  January.  You  develop  a  program 
of  user  taxes  that  is  related  to  the  use 
of  mass  transportation,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  will  be  down  to  talk  to 

you. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

In  connection  with  the  colloquy  that 
has  just  taken  place,  two  or  three  things, 
I  believe,  need  to  be  clarified.  First  of  all, 
with  respect   to   the  question   of  what 
constitutes  a  priority  and  what  is  im- 
portant in  this  country.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  personally  would  agree, 
I  believe,   that  with   56,000   Americans 
being  killed  on  the  highways  of  the  coun- 
try each  year,  this  is  the  first  priority 
matter.  Additionally,  we  have  clear  and 
adequate  demonstration  that  the  number 
of  fatalities  on   the  Interstate  System 
measured  per  million  passenger-miles  is 
approximately  one-half  of  those  on  the 
entire  street  and  road  network  of  the 
country.    Therefore,    it   can   be    amply 
demonstrated  that  well-engineered  high- 
ways can  save  lives.  Some  56,000  Ameri- 
cans being  killed  each  year  is  a  greater 
number  than  the  total  number  of  Amer- 
ican fatalities  in  the  Vietnam  war  to  date. 
Mr.  MILLS.  On  that  very  point,  I  do 
not  know  what  in  the  world  the  death 
rate  would  be  if  the  roads  were  the  same 
today  as  they  were  in  1939,  or  1956,  with 
the  number  of  cars  that  we  have  now. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely.  In  1956,  when 
we  authorized  the  Interstate  System,  we 
were  trying  to  put  60  million  vehicles  on 
a  road  surface  that  was  designed  for  30 
million.  Today  we  have  80  million  ve- 
hicles on  that  road  surface. 

The  second  point  is  in  this  very  bill 
we  have  done  some  things  to  facilitate 
and  aid  in  the  development  of  a  mass 
transportation  facility.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  permits  the  construc- 
tion of  preferential  bus  lanes,  that  is, 
lanes  for  mass  transportation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Another  significant 
feature  of  the  program  permits  fringe 
parking  together  with  all  of  the  accou- 
trements which  would  permit  a  connect- 
ing link  between  highways  on  the  outside 
with  whatever  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams may  be  developed  on  the  inside. 
So,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
mside  significant  strides  within  the 
framework  of  our  good  faith  commit- 


ment and  for  those  who  pay  the  taxes 
that  we  do  the  things  that  will  create 
an  effective  transportation  system. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  makes 
the  point  as  I  understand  it  that  these 
taxes  are  raised  for  highway  purposes 
and  are  to  be  reserved  and  placed  in 
trust  and  used  specifically  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  purpose  for 
which  we  levied  them.  If  we  are  to 
change  them 


Mr.  PICKLE.  They  were  levied  for  that 
purpose.  It  has  been  rumored  that  some 
of  the  highway  trust  funds  had  either 
been  frozen  or  held  up  or  used  for  other 
purposes. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we 
passed  the  airport  and  airways  bill  just 
recently.  The  tax  part  of  it  came  out  of 
the  gentleman's  committee.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  amount  to  $600 
million,  plus.  The  rumor,  very  strongly, 
is  that  this  money  was  being  raised  for 
this  purpose  but  is  not  now  going  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
administration  is  going  to  ask  for  only 
$60  million.  I  think  we  have  in  excess  of 
$240  million  to  be  used  for  airports  and 
airway  improvements.  We  levied  the 
taxes  for  these  purposes.  For  the  admin- 
istration to  take  that  money  and  not 
use  it  or  divert  it  or  proliferate  it,  is  not 
using  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended  and  I  think  the  House  ought  to 
take  another  look  at  this,  particularly 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Sometimes  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  should 
consider  these  facts  when  funds  are  set 
up  and  trust  funds  are  established  that 
during  the  period  of  time  their  use  is 
suspended,  the  tax  itself  will  be  sus- 
pended. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  yield  just  to  add  briefiy  to 
what  has  been  said.  I  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman.  I  think  the  record 
shows  that  there  are  some  $326  billion 
in  highway  deficiencies  that  need  atten- 
tion, based  upon  current  information 
available  to  us. 

Second — and  I  shall  get  into  this  more 
thoroughly  when  amendments  are  of- 
fered— I  believe  the  gentleman  Ig  on  the 
right  track  when  we  think  in  terms  of  the 
two  trust  funds  we  now  have,  plus  the 
commitment  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion use  of  the  general  fund,  plus  the 
highway  and  airway  transportation  sys- 
tem contained  in  this  bill,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  consideration  should  be  given 
to  an  urban  transportation  area  trust 
fund  in  order  to  fill  in  the  missing  links 
between  the  airway  trust  fund  and  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Would  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  tell  us  what  happens  to  the  sur- 
plus, if  any,  that  accumulates  in  the 
highway  trust  fund? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually,  there  is  not  any 
surplus  in  the  long  run  that  will  ac- 
cumulate. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  assume 
more  is  collected  in  the  fund  than  is  spent 
for  highway  construction,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  law  of  1956  to  the  effect  that  there 
cannot  be  expanded  in  any  one  year 
more  than  is  taken  in  and,  presumably, 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  they  do  not 
make  commitments  which  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  more  more  than  is 
take  in  over  the  long  run  and,  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  excess  of  money. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  the  money 
be  taken  from  the  fund  and  spent  for 
anything  other  than  what  they  have 
authorized  those  moneys  to  be  spent  for. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  But  are 
any  of  the  funds  taken  out  of  the  current 
income  and  replaced  by  bonds? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  well,  let  us  say  that 
you  take  in  $5.2  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
but  actually  only  $5  biUion  is  spent  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  That  $200 
million,  yes,  could  be  put  into  Govern- 
ment bonds  that  could  be  put  into  the 
trust  fund  and  the  $200  million  could  be 
used  for  general  purposes.  However,  the 
bonds  in  the  fund  would  have  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  Treasury  for  use  when- 
ever the  Department  of  Transportation 
wanted  to  allocate  those  moneys  to  the 
States  for  road  purposes.  These  funds 
cannot  be  spent  for  anything  other  than 
the  specific  items  that  are  enumerated 
such  as  the  construction  of  roads  and  so 
forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
on  that  point,  I  imderstand  that.  Now, 
we  hear  a  lot  about  a  unified  budget  as 

opposed  to  an  administrative  budget 

Mr.  MILLS.  Do  not  get  me  into  that, 
please. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will 
withdraw  the  question.  I  think  we  know 
the  answer. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  like  it.  and  the 
gentleman  knows  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
19504,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  go  into  great  detail  in  view  of  the 
background  explanation  of  title  I  and 
title  II  of  the  bill  by  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  the  expla- 
nation by  the  chainnan  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  financing  in- 
cluded in  title  III  of  the  bill. 

Title  III  of  the  bill,  which  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  considered,  would 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  highway 
trust  fimd  for  5  years — from  Septem- 
ber 30,  1972,  to  September  30,  1977.  In 
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connection  with  this,  the  scheduled  re- 
duction of  taxes  allocated  to  the  trust 
fiird  are  postponed  for  5  additional 
ye^s.  Unless  this  extension  is  provided, 
cannot  be  made  from 
highway  trust  fund  after  Septem- 
30.  1972,  and  accrual  of  taxes  to  the 
furid  will  cease  as  of  that  date.  Appor- 
tionment authorizations  have  tradition- 
all;  been  provided  on  a  2-year  basis,  and 
pre  per  planning  for  the  apportionments 
for  these  years  requires  that  we  act 
promptly  to  extend  the  present  expira- 
tio:i  date. 

/  ccording  to  testimony  received  by  the 
Coiamittee,  96  percent  of  the  interstate 
sys  :em  is  in  the  pipeline,  i^ith  70-percent 
coripleted  and  receiving  traffic,  12-per- 
cer  t  under  construction  and  14-percent 
beipg  engineered.  Due  to  the  additional 
miles  added  to  the  system  in  1968, 
increased  costs  of  the  program.  It  is 
clear  that  the  extension  provided  in 
bill  will  be  sufficient  to  completely 
finish  construction  of  the  interstate  sys- 
.  The  extension  does  provide  the  nec- 
resources  to  continue  construction 
of  the  system  during  the  next  few  years. 
1  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the  inter- 
sta;e  system  clearly  demonstrate  that 
thi  i  Is  in  the  national  interest.  The  Na- 
tio  I's  system  of  highways  is  unmatched 
an:  'Where  in  the  world.  They  permit  our 
cit  zens  to  have  easy  and  safe  access  to 
recreation,  employment,  educational  op- 
po]  tunities,  health  facilities,  entertain- 
me  nt,  and  civic  functions.  The  benefits  to 
ou:  economy  from  an  efficient  system  of 
pu  )lic  roads  are  self-evident.  The  inter- 
sta  te  system,  by  providing  limited  access, 
divided  highways  permit  more  expedi- 
tiois  travel  under  conditions  of  greatly 
tnc  reased  safety.  A  first  class  system  of 
hif  hways  is  clearly  of  benefit — both  di- 
rectly  and  indirectly — to  the  entire  Na- 
tion 

'  Hiis  bill,  while  insuring  that  increased 
atl  ention  will  be  given  to  environmental 
problems,  urban  transportation  needs, 
diiocations  caused  by  highway  construc- 
and  improved  safety,  does  not  in 
way  provide  diversion  of  funds  from 
highway  trust  fund.  The  user  taxes 
imbosed  by  the  law  will  continue  to  be 
de  roted  to  facilities  and  programs  di- 
re<  tly  benefiting  the  highway  user. 
During  the  extension  provided  by  this 
,  Congress  will  have  time  to  consider 
desirable  modifications  in  the  system, 
changes  in  the  program  that  should 
aissociated  with  completion  of  the  in- 
testate system.  In  this  connection,  the 
1  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
in  1972,  to  submit  specific  recom- 
for  the  functional  realine- 
m*nt  of  the  Federal  aid  system  through 
■  year  1990.  The  study  should  be  of  as- 
to  the  Congress  in  making  ap- 
decisions  relative  to  the  Na- 
a's  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
iu  e  that  we  continue  the  task  of  com- 
pl  !ting  this  great  undertaking.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
in  ?  this  importfint  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
qi  ests  for  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19504  the  Federal  Aid 
H  ghway  Act  of  1970.  Before  I  comment 
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on  the  great  need  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  first  highly  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fal- 
lon) ;  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  ;  the 
ranking  minority  members,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Harsh  a)  ;  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
i*ublic  Works  for  the  long  hours  of  labor 
in  the  hearings  and  the  writing  of  this 
landmark  legislation.  I  also  want  to 
thank  our  very  able  chief  counsel,  Rich- 
ard Sullivan,  and  his  staff  and  the  bril- 
liant assistant  legislative  counsel.  Bob 
Mowson,  for  their  great  work  and  dedi- 
cation to  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  19504  is  a  bill  that 
will  provide  over  $22  bUlion  in  highway 
construction  money  between  now  and 
1978.  Thousands  of  lives  will  be  saved 
when  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is 
finished.  The  important  primary  second- 
ary and  farm-to-market  road  system  is 
also  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
This  bill  will  provide  funds  to  finally 
eliminate  the  antiquated  road  system 
that  we  have  had  in  America  in  the  past 

I  had  the  privilege  to  help  write  the 
1956  Interstate  Highway  Act  with  the 
other  distinguished  friends  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  it  is  a  great  joy 
to  see  this  bill  come  up  for  approval  to 
finish  the  job  of  building  the  greatest 
highway  program  in  the  world. 

I  urge  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  17123,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970. 

Our  Nation's  prosperity  and  scx;ial  de- 
velopment are  highly  dependent  upon 
highway  transportation.  The  benefits  de- 
rived are  literally  beyond  measure.  Al- 
though every  American  reaps  benefits 
from  a  quality  highway  system,  the  gen- 
eral improvement  in  living  and  the  wid- 
ened freedom  of  selection  of  daily  activi- 
ties it  provides  are  often  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. These  benefits  to  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  America  can  be 
seen  in  increased  job  opportunities,  wider 
choice  of  residence,  and  the  dispersion  of 
commercial  and  industrial  activity.  In 
addition,  there  is  quicker  access  to  cul- 
tural and  recreational  centers,  schools, 
parks,  churches,  and  hospitals. 

Although  the  highway  system  is  built 
through  user  taxes,  the  savings  to  users 
more  than  offset  the  expenditures.  These 
user  charges  are  an  attempt  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's part  to  approximate  the  prin- 
ciples that  apply  in  the  market  economy. 
As  the  highway  trust  fund  does  not  pro- 
duce sxifficient  revenue,  continued  dedi- 
cation of  trust  fund  revenues  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  impairment  of  our  Nation's 
mobility  and  its  safety. 

From  its  inception,  the  highway  pro- 
gram's major  objective  has  been  that  of 
safety  and  nearly  every  project  greatly 
contributes  to  this  factor.  As  a  result  of 
this  safety  program,  our  Nation's  high- 
way fatality  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
.the  world  even  though  highway  travel  has 
experienced  mammoth  increases.  Strong 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  safety  in  all 
highway  design  and  construction  activi- 


ties. In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  accidents  and  to  minimize  their  sever- 
ity, all  elements  of  design  on  Federal-aid 
projects  are  required  to  be  carefully  re- 
viewed. Two  safety  programs  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar  are:  the  effort  to 
achieve  nationwide  uniformity  of  signs, 
signals,  and  markings  ;oand  the  railway- 
highway  grade  crossing  safety  hazard 
elimination  program. 

Another  factor  which  is  considered 
during  every  stage  of  project  develop- 
ment is  the  impact  of  our  Nation's  high- 
ways on  people  and  upon  the  environ- 
ment. Much  importance  is  placed  upon 
such  factors  as  pollution,  noise,  and  other 
environmental  considerations.  Today's 
highway  projects  are  helping  to  improve 
and  upgrade  housing,  to  provide  recrea- 
tional and  park  facilities,  to  preserve  his- 
toric sites  and  to  enhance  scenic  beauty. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  portion 
of  the  legislation  before  us  today  which 
deals  with  the  emergency  relief  rule 
set  by  Congress  in  1968  after  the  Silver 
Bridge  catastrophe  at  Point  Pleasant,  W. 
Va.  This  earlier  act  was  interpreted  to 
allow  Federal  funds  for  bridges  only  after 
catastrophic  failure  and  collapse.  In  re- 
cent years  many  older  bridges  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems  have  been 
closed  due  to  their  imsafe  condition.  Al- 
though the  condition  of  these  bridges 
were  such  that  a  real  and  present  danger 
did,  in  fact,  exist,  it  was  not  clear  that 
emergency  funds  would  be  authorized 
for  their  repair  or  reconstruction.  The 
additional  authority  found  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  recognizes  the  need 
for  funds  to  reconstruct  or  repair  bridge 
structures  in  imminent  danger  of  col- 
lapse but  which  have  not  been  subject  to 
catastrophic  failure.  The  likelihood  of 
failure  which  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
C.  &  O.  bridge  which  extends  between 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Covington,  Ky.,  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  emergency  condition 
for  which  relief  is  contemplated  in  this 
section.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  cata- 
strophic occurrence  was  avoided  by  the 
timely  closing  of  this  bridge  and  its  clos- 
ing should  constitute  no  bar  to  the  grant- 
ing of  emergency  relief  for  Its  recon- 
struction. To  deny  such  relief  would  be  to 
penalize  the  wisdom,  decision,  and  fore- 
sight that  this  emergency  section  was  de- 
signed to  promote. 

The  above-mentioned  amendment  is 
but  one  example  of  how  new  highway 
programs  have  been  initiated  and  imple- 
mented to  fill  newly  emerging  needs.  The 
highway  program  has  produced  enor- 
mous benefits  in  this  era  of  rapid  tech- 
nological advancement  and  changing  at- 
titudes. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  now  under  con- 
sideration by  this  body  and  urge  its  im- 
mediate passage. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  concern  tind  to 
protest  the  provisions  of  section  129  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1970  which 
direct  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  begin  work  within  30 
days  after  enactment  of  this  legislation 
on  certain  highway  projects  authorized 
under  the  1968  Federal  Highway  Act. 

In  the  last  decade  the  process  of  Amer- 
ican  government  has  sometimes  been 
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criticized  by  some  in  this  country  who 
rlaim  government  has  failed  to  respond 
to  desires  of  the  people.  We  are  tociay 
nresented  with  an  opportunity  to  display 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
tiiat  we  are,  in  fact,  responsive  to  their 
desires  and  that  we  are  cognizant  of 
their  needs  before  we  enact  legislation, 
ii  assessing  the  need  for  the  Three 
Sisters   Bridge   and   the   North-Central 
Northeast  Freeway,  it  is  helpful  to  recall 
the  action  of  Congress  in  1960  when  it 
rejected  the  plans  put  forth  in  the  "1959 
Mass    Transportation    Survey,''     plans 
which  are  similar  to  those  which  would 
be  forced  upon  the  people  of  the  District 
of    Columbia    under    section    129.    The 
plans  were  unacceptable  then  and  are 
unacceptable  now  for  the  very  same  rea- 
sons-   high    cost,    destructiveness,    and 
lack  of  demonstrated  need  for  added  ar- 
terial highway  capacity.  .,♦•„„ 
Rarely    has    a    piece    of    legislation 
brought  a  more  vehement  and  united 
outburst  from  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  section  129.  This 
attempt  to  force  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  accept  the  highway  proposals  in 
exchange  for  the  release  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  badly  needed  subway 
system  is  in  no  way  justified  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democratic  form  of  goy- 
errunent.  The  people  are  opposed  to  it, 
the  major  civic  groups  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  the  City  Council  is  opposed  to  it.  Al- 
though the  Council  voted  to  approve  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge,  those  councilmen 
who  did  so  vote  indicated  that  they  voted 
that  way  only  to  free  the  badly  needed 
funds   for   subway   construction   which 
were  being  held  in  front  of  them,  in 
much  the  same  way  a  carrot  is  hung  out 
in  front  of  a  horse.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  movement  obtained  by  use  of 
the  carrot  was  backward,  rather  than 
forward. 

The  divisions  which  afflict  this  Nation 
are  real.  We  in  Congress  should  do  all 
in  our  power  to  aid  in  the  process  of 
healing  our  woimds.  Forcing  upon  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  some- 
thing they  do  not  want,  without  fair  and 
proper  hearing,  is  to  deny  them  the  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  50 
States.  We  should  learn  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  in  their  interpretation 
of  section  23  of  the  1968  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act.  That  section  was  inter- 
preted to  allow  the  people  of  the  District 
to  participate  in  decisions  concerning  the 
building  of  roads  in  the  District.  Sec- 
tion 129  ignores  that  holding  and  instead 
adopts  a  position  which  the  Honorable 
J.  Skelly  Wright  has  indicated  is  most 
likely  an  unconstitutional  denial  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  city.  The 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
decide  whether  or  not  a  particular  road 
or  a  particular  bridge  needs  to  be  built. 
This  is  a  decision  for  local  determina- 
tion, not  a  matter  of  policy  to  be  set  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  the  greatest 
construction  project  in  world  history.  I 
enthusiastically  support  this  bill,  H.R. 
19504,  which  will  authorize  the  comple- 
tion of  this  great  system,  and  I  am  proud 
to  serve  on  the  Road  Subcommittee  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  which 
originated  this  legislation. 
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I  am  proud  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
sen'e  on  the  Roads  Subcommittee  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  John  C. 
Kluczynski.  Here  is  a  man  from  the 
great  city  of  Chicago,  capital  of  our  Na- 
tion's heartland,  who  is  concerned  with 
the  transportation  needs  of  all  sections 
of  this  land.  I  know  firsthand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  exhaustive  hearings  and 
studies  that  he  personally  has  con- 
ducted throughout  the  Nation.  He  has 
been  to  all  sections  of  this  land,  includ- 
ing my  own,  to  document  the  highway 
needs  of  these  localities.  The  outstand- 
ing bill  before  us  today  is  a  tribute  to  his 
foresight  and  effectiveness. 

This   bill   would   authorize   an   addi- 
tional $17,275  billion  for  the  completion 
of  the  42,500  mile  Interstate  System,  as 
well  as  provide  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  A-B-C  systems,  the  topics  pro- 
gram, various  highway  safety  programs, 
and   other  bold   and   imaginative   pro- 
grams. The  funding  for  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  comes  from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  This  effective  and 
financially  responsible  method  of  financ- 
ing the  Interstate  System  is  protected 
by  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  high- 
way users  who  pay  the  gasoline,  oil,  tire, 
and  other  special  road  taxes  which  go 
Into  the  highway  trust  fimd  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  road-related  taxes  they 
pay  will  continue  to  go  toward  improved 
highway    transportation,    and    not    be 
diverted  into  unrelated  areas.  The  bill 
will    continue    to    provide    that    every 
penny  going  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
Is   taken   from  taxes  imposed  only   on 
owners  and  users  of  motor  vehicles.  If  a 
person  does  not  own  a  motor  vehicle  or 
use  highways,  he  will  contribute  no  reve- 
nues to  the  highway  program,  although 
he  will  benefit  from  it. 

The  benefits  of  this  great  Interstate 
System,  as  well  as  the  entire  Federal- 
aid  system,  are  of  course  impossible  to 
quantify  exactly.  But  some  of  the  figures 
developed  by  our  committee  are  illus- 
trative. For  example,  the  value  of  travel- 
time  saved  as  a  result  of  modem  high- 
ways, figured  at  a  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour, 
amovmts  to  $273  billion  returned  to  the 
traveling  public  by  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
system.  The  other  dividends  of  the  In- 
terstate System,  whether  measured  in 
terms  of  the  pain  and  suffering  avoided 
due  to  the  lower  rate  of  accidents  on 
the  safer  Interstate  System,  or  in  terms 
of  the  greater  mobility  afforded  the 
American  people,  or  in  terms  of  the 
simple  joy  of  drt.inR  on  modern  high- 
ways, are  not  quantifiable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  become  more 
and  more  alarmed  about  the  terrible  toU 
of  human  suffering  and  property  dam- 
age caused  each  year  by  highway  acci- 
dents. This  carnage  must  be  ended,  and 
the  bill  now  before  us  is  a  giant  step 
in  that  direction.  One  could  easily  term 
the  complete  bUl  a  "highway  safety 
bill,"  since  highway  improvement  itself 
reduces  the  accident  rate.  The  fatality 
rate  on  completed  Interstate  highways, 
expressed  in  terms  of  deaths  per  hun- 
dred million  vehicle-miles  traveled  on 
the  system,  is  less  than  half  the  rate  on 
other  heavily  traveled  highways.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  5  miles  of  In- 
terstate highway  opened  to  traffic  an 


average  of  one  fatality  will  be  avoided 
each  year.  The  completion  of  the  entire 
42,500-mile  system  will  lead  to  an  an- 
nual reduction  of  about  8,000  fatalities, 
year  after  year.  Between  July  1956  and 
March  1970  a  total  of  $43.8  billion  of 
Federal  funds  was  obligated  for  im- 
provements on  Federal-aid  highways. 
One  estimate  is  that  the  safety  benefit 
resulting  from  all  Federal  aid  will 
amount  to  about  131,000  fatalities  and 
3,300,000  personal  injuries  avoided  dur- 
ing the  effective  life  of  these  projects. 
So  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  pro- 
gram merits  our  support  as  a  safety  bill 
aside  from  its  economic  advantages. 

One  specific  section  of  this  bill  is  of 
special  concern  to  the  people  of  my 
hometowTi  of  Greenwcx)d,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  it  relates  to  the  serious  safety  hazard 
posed  by  highway  rail  crossings.  In  this 
connection,  I  quote  from  page  31  of  our 
committee  report: 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  test  an  ef- 
fective approach  to  solving  the  rail  crossing 
problem.  The  City  of  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate in  a  single  project,  whether  or  not 
an  approach  to  the  raU  crossing  problem  will 
bring  about  substantial  Improvement  in 
both  traffic  flow  and  safety.  The  project 
would  eliminate  35  rail  crossings  and  reduce 
by  approximately  four  miles  the  amount  of 
rail  line  within  this  city  of  20,000.  and  Its 
environs  where  traffic  Is  often  delayed  for 
ten  minutes  or  more.  The  city,  the  railroads, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  have  developed  and  planned 
an  approach  for  alleviating  the  city's  rail 
crossing  problems.  The  demonstration  pro- 
ject for  greenwood  provides  funding  which 
will  allow  the  implementation  of  this  ap-  ' 
proach  from  which  we  can  learn  valuable 
lessons  for  the  future. 


In  connection  with  this  proposed  dem- 
onstration project  I  would  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  tlie  cooperation  and  concern 
shown  by  the  great  chairman  of  our 
Roads  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski),  a  man 
from  one  of  our  largest  cities  who  has 
shown  such  an  appreciation  for  the 
highway  problems  of  both  large  and 
small  communities. 

This  is  good  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
based  on  a  sound,  pay-as-you-go  fiscal 
policy.  I  enthusiastically  support  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vigorously  support  H.R.  19504.  "Htle  III. 
in  particular,  provides  long-range  assur- 
ance that  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem as  presently  authorized  will  be  com- 
pleted in  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
fashion. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  the  system 
should  be  expanded;  certainly  the  trust 
fimd  based  on  user  taxes  must  not  be 
diluted  through  diversion  of  funds  to 
other  projects,  however  worthy  they  may 
be. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  points  to  highway  safety  as  one 
important  element  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. I  commend  him  for  emphasizing 
that  excellent  point. 

Also,  may  I  be  counted  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  as 
an  advocate  of  using  highway  trust 
funds,  based  on  user  taxes,  on  highways. 
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J[r.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  impact  of  our  highway  system  on  the 
social  and  economic  growth  of  the 
ted  States  is  beyond  measure.  For  a 
long  accustomed  to  imcharted 
and  vast  expanses  of  open 
.  mobility  has  become  more  a  mat- 
of  habit  than  of  necessity.  The 
Airterican  species  of  pioneer  may  have 
die  1  out  years  ago,  but  the  spirit  of  ex- 
plo  ration,  the  silent  urge  to  keep  moving, 
ren  lains  stronger  than  ever.  We  are  lit- 
era  ly  a  nation  on  wheels,  living  and 
tra  iing  where  our  cars  and  trucks  can 
taks  us.  When  a  new  road  is  opened. 
jobs,  homes,  schools,  churches  and  hos- 
pitd's  spring  up  along  with  it,  providing 
essential  services  to  the  mobile  American, 
our  economy  the  highway  system 
capital,  for  our  society  it  means 
lization. 
"5  et.  recent  history  has  taught  us  that, 
de.spite  our  accomplishments  in  this 
fieli  or.  better,  because  of  them,  the  de- 
vel  )pment  of  our  highway  system  is  not 
without  dangerous  implications  for  the 
future  of  our  people.  The  pollution  of 
air  is  a  byproduct  of  the  automobiles 
make  such  large  use  of  our  high- 
system  and  the  industries  that  could 
exist  without  it.  The  flight  of  middle 
.._  from  the  city  has  been  encour- 
aged by  its  access  to  the  freeways  which 
lin  i  suburbs  to  population  centers.  The 
na  ural  beauty  of  our  countryside  has 
suf'ered  from  the  building  of  roads  and 
th(  erection  of  ugly  billboards  on  their 
bajks.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  high- 
's have  had  only  positive  results,  no 
•e  than  it  is  true — as  their  critics 
Jue — that    America    will    soon    be    a 

buried  under  concrete, 
^learly,  we  must  adopt  a  balanced  ap- 
to  road  construction  in  the  next 
aware  of  its  dangerous  conse- 
for  the  future  as  well  as  its  con- 
siderable contributions  in  the  past.  The 
Fe  leral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  makes 
<  tart — a  small  one — toward  the  adop- 
tion of  that  approach. 

trust  fund  element  of  the  new 
provides  the  best  focus  available  on 
past,  present,  and  future  of  highway 

Its  very  effectiveness  raises, 

hoJR-ever  paradoxically,  questions  as  to  its 
va  ue  in  the  long  run. 

rhe  highway  trust  fund  was  estab- 
lis  led  in  1956  imder  the  Eisenhower 
ad|ninistration  to  insure  a  comprehen- 
program  of  roadbuilding.  The  Presi- 
warned  against  a  "piecemeal  ap- 
proach" to  the  problem  and  urged  that 
tire,  and  vehicle  taxes  be  placed  in 
trist  to  be  used  solely  for  the  highway 
sy;tem.  By  guaranteeing  continued  Fed- 
er  il  subsidies  for  roads,  the  fund  would 
facilitate  long-range  planning :  contrac- 
and  States  alike  would  have  the 
confidence  that  whatever  they  decided 
could  be  paid  for.  The  brilliant 
success  of  the  network  we  eventually  de- 
ve  oped  can  be  attributed  to  the  inte- 
grited  and  comprehensive  plans  they 
dr  »w  up.  Roads  were  not  built  as  money 
be  came  available,  section-by-section,  but 
ra  ther,  as  they  were  needed  by  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  means  we  used 
to  finance  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
ten;  the  only  means  that  could  have 
wirked  for  a  project  of  such  overwhelm- 
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ing  proportions.  Now.  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, comprising  only  5  percent  of  the 
Federal-aid  highways  in  the  Nation  but 
carrying  over  20  percent  of  all  traflQc, 
must  be  described  as  the  backbone  of  our 
country's  network  of  roads;  this,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  yet  finished. 

By  1978,  the  most  recently  estimated 
date  for  its  completion,  the  Interstate 
System  will  connect  all  cities  of  more 
than  50,000  population  with  divided,  high 
speed,  limited  access  highways.  To  insure 
the  final  success  of  this  most  important 
venture  of  American  roadbuilding,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  continue  the  trust  fund 
in  its  present  form.  I  also  approve  the 
committee's  authorization  of  $17.28  bil- 
lion in  additional  funds  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  system's  extension.  This  authoriza- 
tion includes  moneys  totaling  $5.5  billion 
to  meet  yearly  5-percent  increases  In 
construction  costs  through  1978.  The 
trust  fund  guarantees  that  authorizations 
for  the  Interstate  System  will  not  be  di- 
verted to  other  projects;  the  cost-escala- 
tor control  assures  us  that  it  will  not 
sufEer  from  rising  prices. 

Yet,  important  as  this  system  has  al- 
ready proven,  the  past  5  years  have 
shown  us  that  there  are  many  other  ele- 
ments of  highway  development  that  need 
just  as  urgent  attention,  particularly  the 
improvement  of  urban  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads.  The  expanded  use  of  trust 
fund  moneys  for  new  projects  in  these 
areas  is  evidence  of  the  flexible  and  even- 
handed  position  we  must  adopt  for  the 
seventies. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  our 
cities  are  hopelessly  congested  by  auto 
traffic.  There  are  two  seemingly  contra- 
dictory reasons  for  this:  First,  there  is 
too  great  a  reliance  on  the  automobile 
as  the  only  means  of  transportation,  and 
second,  we  need  more  and  better  planned 
high-speed  city  roads.  A  critic  of  the  bill 
would  argue  that  the  building  of  more 
roads  will  only  encourage  greater  use  of 
cars.  In  one  sense  this  is  absolutely  true, 
but  it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
balanced  approach  of  this  measure.  It  is 
true  that  the  committee  authorizes  over 
$1  billion  for  urban  primary  and  second- 
ary roads  with  the  Federal  Government 
taking  a  70-percent  share  of  the  cost 
rather  than  its  present  50  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  committee  first, 
creates  the  Federal-Aid  Urban  System  to 
improve  the  most  heavily  traveled  ele- 
ments of  the  city  highway  network,  and 
second,  authorizes  a  new  Federal  subsidy 
for  urban  highway  public  transportation 
to  encourage  commuters  to  use  a  more 
efficient  bus  service.  Bus  transit  would  be 
made  more  nearly  competitive  with  the 
speed,  comfort,  and  conveniencs  of  auto- 
mobile travel :  Exclusive  bus  lanes  would 
be  constructed.  trafBc  control  devices  and 
bus  passenger  loading  areas  would  be 
developed.  By  emphasizing  public  trans- 
portation the  bill  would  take  more  cars 
off  the  roads;  but  the  roads  themselves 
would  be  increased  in  number  and  im- 
proved in  quality  for  those  who  con- 
tinue to  use  single  automobiles.  This 
seems  to  me  a  thoroughly  sound  way  of 
reducing  urban  traffic  congestion. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  development 
of  our  roads  have  up  to  now  been  large- 
ly ignored  by  our  emphasis  on  the  Inter- 
state   system:     highway    beautiflcation 


and  highway  safety.  The  trust  fund  will 
be  used  to  pay  for  new  programs  in  both 
these  areas.  And  again,  this  is  proof  of 
the  bill's  broader,  more  flexible  scope. 

A  Highway  Beautiflcation  Commission 
is  established  to  review  the  efforts  of 
the  past.  Increased  funds,  amounting  to 
over  $54  million  for  2  years,  are  author- 
ized for  the  control  of  billboards  and 
junkyards  and  the  development  of  scenic 
landscaping. 

Another  $330  million  is  authorized  for 
general  traffic  safety  programs,  with  fur- 
ther funds  earmarked  specifically  for 
bridge  reconstruction,  railroad  crossings, 
high  hazard  accident  locations,  and  al- 
cohol safety.  About  one-fourth  of  all 
highway  program  expenditures  in  1970 
are  devoted  to  roadway  elements  which 
increase  traffic  safety.  Close  to  9,000  fa- 
talities yearly  will  be  eliminated  by  these 
most  recent  advances.  This  is  surely  a 
worthwhile  undertaking. 

I  have  considered  now  what  I  feel  to 
be  the  key  provisions  of  this  bill.  There 
is  one  more — the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  1972 — which  clearly 
directs  us  toward  the  problem  of  high- 
way development  in  the  future.  The 
Secretary  is  ordered  to  make  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  the 
functional  realinement  of  highway  pro- 
grams through  the  year  1990.  I  believe 
this  study  will  be  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  make  intelligent  decisions  con- 
cerning future  development  in  this  area. 
We  must  consider  the  fact  that  by 
1980,  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion will  be  living  in  urban  areas  which 
do  not  have  the  space  for  more  highways, 
parking  lots  and  garages;  that  by  1980, 
the  Nation's  population  is  expected  to 
reach  250  million  and  auto  ownership 
expected  to  increase  by  64  percent,  con- 
gesting our  roads  and  demanding  more 
and  more  of  our  open  land;  that  by  1980, 
we  will  have  a  serious  pollution  problem. 
These  factors  clearly  indicate  a  need  for 
more  efficient  mass  transit,  not  more 
highways. 

The  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem by  1978  and  the  vast  improvement  in 
our  network  of  roads  by  that  year  will 
finally  allow  us  to  look  beyond  highway 
transportation  toward  newer,  more  real- 
istic methods.  At  that  time.  I  think  we 
must  seriously  consider  revamping  the 
trust  fund  which  has  made  such  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  success  in  the 
past.  We  will  have  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  roads;  we  will  still  be  without  a 
truly  comprehensive  system  of  transpor- 
tation. The  trust  fund  is  an  excellent  con- 
cept, for  it  enables  us  to  plan  with  con- 
fidence for  the  long-range  future,  but  it 
must  be  expanded  to  include  mass  tran- 
sit as  well;  otherwise,  we  may  find  our 
Nation  a  continental  parking  lot  with 
cars  tied  up  for  hours  on  end. 

The  necessary  reordering  of  our  pri- 
orities must,  of  course,  wait  until  the 
Interstate  System  is  finished.  The  high- 
way trust  fund  will  insure  its  comple- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  I  support  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  for  its 
balanced  approach  to  the  final  develop- 
ment of  our  roads,  but  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  now 
for  a  future  in  which  highways  will  be 
only  a  part  of  the  total  picture  for  Amer- 
ican transportation. 
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Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  wiU  be 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  .  This  amend- 
ment would  ensure  effective  local  re- 
view of  the  impact  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs  upon  parks,  wildUfe  ref- 
uge areas,  national  historic  sites,  and 
other  areas  whose  conservation  would 
serve  the  public  interest. 

In  this  period,  when  we  get  so  much 
lip  service  to  saving  our  environment, 
this  amendment  would  give  meaning  to 
the  words  of  those  concerned  about  con- 
servation. ,  ^ 
In  this  period,  when  there  is  great 
understandable  concern  about  the  role 
of  local  communities  in  decisions  affect- 
ing them,  this  amenc'jnent  would  give  lo- 
caUties  a  well-deserved  voice  in  matters 
of  direct  consequence  to  them. 

In  this  period,  when  objections  are 
justly  raised  to  the  lack  of  information 
available  to  the  public  about  matters  of 
general  concern,  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  an  effective  hearing  and 
public  disclosure  procedures  designed  to 
ensure  adequate  public  knowledge  cf  the 
plans  and  probable  impact  of  highway 
programs. 

This  amendment,  then,  gives  us  the 
opportmiity  to  put  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives behind  reasonable,  responsi- 
ble proposals  of  conservation,  public  dis- 
closure and  local  participation  in  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  to  the  localities 
in  which  Federal-aid  highway  programs 
are  contemplated. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the 
House  would  want  to  put  deeds  where 
we  have  words;  to  substitute  action  for 
promises. 

As  the  Members  consider  this  amend- 
ment there  is  one  crucial  point  to  bear 
in  mind.  Once  a  highway  is  biult.  once 
trees,  wetlands,  and  fields  are  destroyed, 
once  the  bulldozer  has  done  its  job,  we 
cannot  turn  around  and  undo  what  has 
been  done.  The  finality  of  constructing 
a  highway  is  a  perfect  argument  for 
building  into  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess ai^vjnany  safeguards  as  possible 
against  wanton,  ill-advised  programs. 
This  amendment,  then,  is  not  an  anti- 
highway  amendment,  it  is  a  pro-envi- 
ronment, pro-local  control  amendment 
and  most  worthy  of  support. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  amendment  does  not  give  con- 
trol to  amateurs.  As  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  when  testifying  for 
this  bill  before  the  committee: 

Each  local  commission  would  be  staffed 
entirely  by  persons  with  recognized  exper- 
tise in  the  area  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  wildlife  and  preservation  of 
historic  sites,  communities  and  landmarks. 

This  Is  important  because  in  consid- 
ering the  potential  far-reaching  impact 
of  this  amendment  it  is  vital  that  we  vest 
the  authority  for  review  of  Federal-aid 
highway  programs  in  individuals  of  abil- 
ity and  stature. 

The  gentleman  deserves  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  taking  the  lead  in  this  im- 
portant area  and  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  trust  our 
colleagues  will  see  the  wisdom  of  adding 
this  amendment  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  to 
point  out  to  anyone  here  the  crying  need 
for  a  solution  to  our  present  mass  tran- 
sit crisis.  The  state  of  transportation  in 
the  United  States  today  is  an  absolute 
mess.  Our  cities  are  choking  on  auto- 
mobiles and  their  pollution.  Yet  we  are 
aiming  at  crossing  oceans  in  2  hours 
with  an  SST.  For  what?  To  wait  3  hours 
in  a  traffic  jam?  Why  should  we  sup- 
port a  program  which  leaves  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people's  prob- 
lems unattended  to?  We  should  not.  Thus 
I  support  this  amendment  which  offers 
us  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the  crisis. 
If  we  adopt  it.  we  will  make  available 
funds   for   a   rational  and  unified   ap- 
proach to  all  forms  of  mass  transit — not 
just  the  auto  and  the  bus.  What  can  be 
the    argument    against   such    a    move? 
There  is  only  one — and  we  hear  it  over 
and  over  again.  The  Government  woiUd 
break   faith   with   highway   users   if   it 
spent  any  of  the  trust  fund  money  on 
nonhighway  projects,  that  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  gasoline,  tires,  tubes,  and  other 
highway  related  equipment  are  accept- 
able to  the  American  public  only  because 
of  the  Goverrunenfs  assurance  that  the 
money  raised  will  be  spent  only  on  high- 
ways.  One   would   think   from   reading 
much  of  the  propaganda  spread  by  the 
highway  lobby,  that  the  trust  fund  is 
fed  by  taxes  specifically  created  in  order 
to  finance  it.  If  that  were  true,  there 
might  be  some  logic  in  the  aura  of  in- 
violability that  surrounds  the  trust  fund. 
But  it  is  not  true. 

Of  all  the  taxes  that  yield  money  for 
the  trust  fund,  only  two  were  created 
along  with  it  in  1956— a  tax  on  rubber 
u.sed  in  retreading  tires  and  a  use  tax  im- 
posed on  heavy  vehicles.  Most  of  the 
other  taxes  that  feed  this  fund— includ- 
ing the  one  on  gasoline  that  raises  three- 
fourths  of  its  income — came  into  exist- 
ence in  1932.  although  some  were  in- 
creased in  1956.  Prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  trust  fund,  the  money  from  these 
taxes  went  into  the  general  fund  without 
being  earmarked  exclusively  for  high- 
way purposes.  No  one  seriously  contended 
between  1932  and  1956  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  breaking  faith  with  highway 
users  by  spending  part  of  the  money 
from  these  taxes  on  nonhighway  proj- 
ects. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  suggest  the 
need  is  clear,  the  funds  are  available, 
I  beseech  each  and  everyone  of  you  to 
not  let  this  opportunity  to  put  sanity 
into  our  mass  transit  mess  slip  by. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable,  on  the  basis 
of  the  reading  of  the  legislation  before 
the  House,  that  this  Nation  is— and  for 
the  indefinite  future  will  be — fiddling 
with  freeways  while  our  cities  bum. 
Based  upon  a  commitment  made  14 
years  and  more  than  40  billion  dollars 
ago.  this  legislation  proposes  to  commit 
$17  billion  more  for  highways  by  1978 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

Was  the  Congress'  1956  commitment 
to  build  highways  through  the  highway 
trust  fund  a  commitment  in  perpetuity, 
Mr.  Chairman?  Is  there  to  be  no  pause, 
no  review,  no  reevaluation  of  this  com- 
mitment? Will  this  commitment  never  be 


regarded  as  fulfilled  and  ready  for  termi- 
nation? 

This  legislation  certainly  suggests  that 
the  answer  to  those  questions  is  a  re- 
soimding  "No".  While  our  State  and  local 
governments  are  dangling  by  the  last 
thread  keeping  them  from  bankruptcy, 
this  legislation  proposes  to  spend  an- 
other $17  billion  on  highways  by  1978, 
and  even  more  after  that,  based  upon 
the  priorities  and  commitments  of  1956. 
While  we  fight  tooth  and  nail  in  the  Con- 
gress to  eke  out  a  few  million  dollars 
to  keep  the  Headstart  program  going, 
the  legislation  does  not  even  raise  the 
question  of  where  highways  now  fit  into 
our  list  of  total  national  priorities,  let 
alone  our  total  transportation  priorities. 
At  a  time  when  greater  emphasis  on 
mass  transit  systems  could  unclog  many 
of  our  highways  and  relieve  the  impend- 
ing suffocation  of  our  cities  from  polluted 
air,  this  legislation  takes  steps  to  make 
Federal  transportation  funding  more 
ripid,  rather  than  more  flexible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  no  longer  toler- 
erate  this  squandering  of  such  an  im- 
mense amount  of  funds  without  any  re- 
evaluation  or  review  of  our  current  needs 
and  the  impact  of  our  transportation 
funding  mechanisms  upon  those  needs. 

Those  who  defend  luiinterrupted  con- 
tinuation of  our  current  level  of  spend- 
ing for  highways  argue  that  we  have  a 
commitment  to  the  public  to  use  the 
funds  accruing  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  highway  development.  We  have 
had  such  a  commitment  and  we  have 
honored  it  for  nearly  20  years.  Surely 
we  have  now  more  than  met  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  taxpayer  to  improve  our  high- 
way system.  It  is  now  time  to  reexamine 
that  commitment  and  consider  what 
changes  in  the  use  of  these  funds  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

Certainly  no  one  could  argue  that  our 
problems  and  priorities  as  a  Nation  have 
not  changed  drastically  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  highway  trust  fund  in  1956. 
Similarly,  the  amoimt  of  funds  accru- 
ing to  the  trust  fund  have  changed.  They 
have  increased  to  nearly  fourfold  since 
1956,  from  $1.4  billion  to  over  $5  billion 
in  1970. 

As  the  committee  has  pointed  out  m 
its    report.    1976    represents    a    major 
tm-ning    point    in    our    highway    pro- 
grams. In  that  year,  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem will  be  very  near  completion,  and 
many  States  will  find  their  allocations 
xmder  the  trust  fund  beginning  to  de- 
cline. The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  proposes  to  go  even  beyond  1976 
in  its   authorizations,   and   contains   a 
niunber  of  provisions  which  make  com- 
mitments for  the  post-Interstate  period. 
Before  we  turn  that  corner,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  both  appropriate  and  manda- 
tory that  we  make  some  reappraisal  of 
our  entire  highway  program  in  relation 
to  other  national  needs.  I  find  no  evi- 
dence in  the  committee  report  or  in  the 
rather  extensive  hearings  conducted  on 
this  legislation,  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  either  conducted  such 
a  reappraisal  or  that  it  even  envisions 
one. 

I  am  similarly  disturbed  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
extend  the  highway  trust  fund  in  this 
legislation,  in  effect,  through  1978.  Given 
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committee's  broad  jurisdiction  over 

;rust  fund  mechanism,  it  is  the  ap- 

„  body  to  conduct  such  a  broad 

of   our   transportation   funding 
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At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  a  mendment  which  would  limit  the  ex- 
tens  ion  of  authorizations  for  interstate 
highways  to  1976.  rather  than  1978  as 

by  the  committee  in  this 

My  amendment  would  make  the 
-  language  consistent  with  the  Sen- 
passed  version  of  this  legislation, 
.  reflects  the  administration  posi- 
that  no  authorization  should  be 
made  beyond  1976  until  the  1973  dead- 
line for  interstate  project  commitments 
and  the  1972  national  transportation 
nee^s  report  are  available. 

also  intend  to  offer,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  an  amendment  to  allow  our 
...„  from  the  trust  fund  to  better 
me^  current  local  needs  by  expanding 
the  action  of  the  committee.  My 

would  allow  funds  from  the 

fund  to  be  used  for  facilities  to 
all  mass  transit  passengers,  rather 
only  bus  passengers  as  recom- 
iided  by  the  committee. 
Several  provisions  of  this  legislation 
constitute  definite  improvements  over 
pas;  proposals.  The  new  relocation  as- 
sist mce  authority  in  this  bill,  for  ex- 
am )le,  is  most  commendable  and  long 
ove  rdue.  It  provides  a  greater  assurance 
tha  n.  ever  before  that  families  and  busi- 
nes>es  displaced  by  highways  will  have 
comparable  replacement  housing  by  al- 
low Ing  Federal  highway  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation,  or  con- 
struction of  such  housing  where  it  is 
not  otherwise  available.  It  is  unfortunate, 
ho\  rever,  that  the  committee  emphasizes 
higpway  over  human  interests  by  stipu- 
that  this  relocation  authority 
shciuld  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  when 
_„   to  allow  a  highway  project  to 

Clearly,  we  should  be  creating 

housing  for  families  displaced  by 
highways,  not  because  to  fail  to  do  so 
^ht  stop  the  highway,  but  because  the 
-being  of  such  families  is  as  impor- 
,  and  their  needs  are  as  pressing,  as 
needs  or  benefits  that  might  justify 
building  of  more  highways.  I  would 
certainly   hope    that   the   Secretary    of 
Transportation  will  interpret  this  provi- 
as  liberally  as  possible  so  as  to  make 
mafccimum  use  of  the  authority  it  con- 
vejjs. 

is  also  gratifying  to  see  the  continu- 
atibn  of  the  highway  beautification  pro- 
grsm  provided  for  in  this  bill.  A  great 
deal  more  needs  to  be  done  to  insure 
scenic  enhancement  adjacent  to  our 
ro£  ds  and  highways,  particularly  in  the 
coiitrol  of  such  blights  sis  improperly 
pla  ced  advertising  and  junkyards.  The 
coiimittee  should  certainly  be  com- 
me  nded  for  its  support  of  highway  beau- 
tifi:ation  programs  in  the  past,  and  for 
its  provision  of  some  $47.5  million  dollars 
ov«  r  the  next  2  years  for  that  purpose. 
One  could  only  wish  that  this  amount 
coiild  be  larger  given  the  importance  of 
thi  5  work. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended, 
alf  },  for  its  action  in  this  bill  on  highway 
sal  ety.   I   am   particularly   gratified   to 
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note  the  committee  language  iirging 
the  new  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  to  issue  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  school  pupils  and  for 
the  investigation  of  accidents  involving 
them.  The  tragic  deaths  of  a  number  of 
New  York  students  some  months  ago  ap- 
parently as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  a 
poorly  qualified  driver  and  an  unsafe 
school  vehicle  certainly  demonstrates 
vividly  the  need  for  stricter  safety  stand- 
ards in  this  area,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  took  this  into  consider- 
ation in  establishing  the  temporary  cut- 
off date  for  further  traffic  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Beyond  the  general  weaknesses  of  this 
bill,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  are  a  number  of  specific  provisions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  are  particularly 
inadvisable  and  which  far  outweigh  the 
strengths  of  the  bill.  The  environmental 
protection  provisions  of  the  Highway  Act, 
especially  in  the  area  of  air  pollution,  are 
most  inadequate,  and  this  legislation 
promises  no  convincing  improvements  in 
that  area.  Indeed,  the  construction  of 
the  roads  envisioned  by  this  legislation 
can  only  contribute  to  our  already  critical 
air  pollution  problem,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  which  is  directly  attributable  to 
our  dependence  as  a  society  on  the  auto- 
mobile. This  legislation  only  increases 
this  dependence  and  encourages  auto- 
mobile travel  regardless  of  the  environ- 
mental consequences. 

The  language  of  the  bill  which  pur- 
ports to  prohibit  the  impounding  or  with- 
holding from  oblieation  of  funds  appor- 
tioned under  the  highway  program  is 
clearly  unenforceable.  Furthermore,  the 
provision  in  the  same  section  which 
would  prohibit  any  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  from  being  expended  by  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  seems  to  me  an  unneces- 
sary and  inadvisable  step  toward  greater 
rigidity,  rather  than  flexibility,  in  the 
administration  of  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Highway  Institute  proposed 
by  section  115  of  this  legislation.  While 
such  an  institute  might  well  save  State 
and  local  governments  some  expense  in 
the  training  of  highway  officials,  and 
while  such  officials  would  undoubtedly 
benefit  from  such  an  Institute,  I  feel  that 
the  considerable  expense  of  such  a  proj- 
ect carmot  be  now  justified  given  other 
needs  and  the  likelihood  that  the  opera- 
tion of  such  an  institute  will  only  in- 
crease and  further  institutionalize  our 
national  highway  bias. 

I  share  the  committee's  interest  in 
achieving  a  more  balanced  population 
pattern  and  a  more  rational  land -use 
policy.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  can 
be  assumed  that  more  highways  are  the 
appropriate  device  for  stimulating  new 
population  centers.  Little  justification 
for  the  program  of  economic  growth 
centering  on  development  highways  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  is  contained  in 
the  hearings,  and  I  feel  that  no  such 
program  should  be  approved  until  the 
1972  transportation  needs  study  is  com- 
plete and  more  evaluation  can  be  focused 
on  the  appropriate  role  of  highways  in 


stimulating  and  serving  population  bal- 
ance. Premature  approval  of  this  new 
category  of  highways  is  likely  to  lead  to 
roads  that  go  nowhere  and  further  dese- 
cration of  our  dwindling  wilderness  and 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

If  my  amendments  are  defeated,  as  I 
fear  they  will  be,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
bill  and  urge  others  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  this  session  we  have  passed  legisla- 
tion to  help  our  air  traffic  systems  and 
to  help  our  railroads.  The  bill  we  are  now 
considering  rounds  out  the  Federal  pro- 
gram in  transportation.  It  helps  our 
highways. 

Much  of  the  Nation's  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  our  rail  and  air  systems, 
but,  as  we  all  know,  the  highways  re- 
main a  crucial  part  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system — accounting  for  al- 
most 90  percent  of  our  passenger-miles 
and  over  a  fifth  of  our  freight  miles. 

H.R.  19504,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  seeks  to  help  us  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. It  not  only  safeguards  the  vital  in- 
terstate program — the  value  of  which 
anyone  who  travels  across  this  vast  and 
beautiful  land  can  testify  to — but  it  also 
provides  for  increased  aid  for  noninter- 
state  programs,  for  better  busing  serv- 
ice in  our  cities,  for  replacement  hous- 
ing when  people  are  displaced  by  high- 
way development,  for  better  control  on 
highway  beautification,  and  for  demon- 
stration grants  for  highways  leading  to 
potential  growth  centers  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  still  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  will  have  an  in- 
tegrated national  transportation  policy, 
I  find  this  bill  a  good  one — attacking 
vital  issues  and  filling  gaps  in  the  aid 
we  have  offered  this  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  great  and  beneficial  effects 
it  will  have  on  our  national  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  no  time  was  allowed  for  debate  on 
section  129  of  the  highway  act.  a  section 
which  is  so  important  to  the  residents  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 
I  had  hoped  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Minnesota  CMr.  Fraser) 
to  delete  this  section  from  the  bill. 

Section  129,  added  by  the  committee, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  vio- 
lates two  rules.  One  of  the  House  rules, 
XI  16(c)  which  limits  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  so  that  "it 
shall  not  be  in  order  for  any  bill  provid- 
ing general  legislation  in  relation  to 
roads  to  contain  any  provisions  for  any 
specified  road." 

The  second  rule  is  that  of  the  basic  in- 
tent of  the  highway  law  providing  that 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
Congress  shall  compel  the  construction 
of  a  highway  in  a  locality  when  the  peo- 
ple of  that  locality  do  not  want  it.  The 
highway  act  defines  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  State  and  gives  the  officials 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  projects.  The  freeway 
system  mandated  by  this  section  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all 
local  civic  associations.  In  addition,  both 
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the  North  Central  and  Northeast  Free- 
ways have  been  rejected  in  several  pub- 
lic referendums.  The  imposition  of  a 
highway  construction  project  on  a  city's 
people  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  set — 
not  only  for  the  people  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  country  as 

well. 

While  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  section  129  be  removed  from  the 
highway  bill  we  are  considering  today,  I 
would  suggest  that  if  this  body  insists  on 
retaining  it,  fairness  and  consistency  de- 
mand that  we  add  a  provision  similar  to 
that  included  in  other  legislation  man- 
dating the  construction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  freeway  system— a  provision 
stating  that  all  expenditures  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Act  will  be  sus- 
pended until  construction  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  system  commences. 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  today,  H.R. 
19504,  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highway  Act 
of  1970,  authorizes  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $17,275  billion  for  completion 
of  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that 
this  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
transportation  crisis.  And  I  think  that 
with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  19504  it 
is  fitting  to  assess  what  the  problems  a'-e. 

In  the  introduction  to  its  report  on  the 
bill — House  Report  No.  91-1554 — the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  states: 

Every  American  benefits  from  Improved 
highways.  Because  the  road  and  street  net- 
work literally  goes  everywhere,  It  Is  too  often 
taken  for  granted. 

It  is  true  that  our  network  of  high- 
ways goes  virtually  everywhere.  In  a  May 
1969  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  it  was 
estimated  that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  have  constructed  3,700,000 
miles  of  roads.  Such  an  extensive  road 
system  should  benefit  all  Americans,  but 
does  it? 

There  are  approximately  105  million 
vehicles  presently  using  American  road- 
ways, and  the  amount  of  miles  traveled 
comes  to  more  than  1  trillion  miles  a 
year.  The  number  of  cars  has  more  than 
doubled  in  20  years.  In  1950,  there  were 
only  about  40  million. 

According  to  Helen  Leavitt,  author  of 
"Superhighway,  Superhoax,"  the  amount 
of  people  entering  the  central  business 
areas  of  urban  centers  has  remained  the 
same  over  the  past  30  years,  but  the 
amoimt  of  automobiles  entering  during 
the  same  period  of  time  has  risen 
consistently. 

Her  contention  is  that  there  are  not 
more  people  using  our  Nation's  high- 
ways; there  are  just  m.ore  vehicles. 

What  then  do  highways  accomplish? 

They  certainly  do  not  move  cars 
swiftly  and  efficiently  in  major  metro- 
politan areas.  Try  to  get  anywhere  in  a 
liurry  during  morning  and  evening  rush 
hours  or  during  a  holiday  weekend. 

Then  is  the  answer  more  highways? 

It  is  argued  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  bogged  down  automobile 
traffic  is  to  create  more  roads.  Thus, 
instead  of  phasing  out  the  highway  pro- 


gram. Congress  is  prepared  to  authorize 
over  $17  bilUon  in  additional  appropria- 
tions. However,  the  question  Is:  Does 
increased  highway  construction  solve  the 
transportation  morass? 

Our  highways  have  become  virtual 
interstate  parking  lots  where  stalled  and 
slowed  vehicles  emit  hydrocarbons,  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  nitrogen  oxides  from 
their  engines  into  the  air.  Automotive  air 
pollution  is  one  of  the  major  contributors 
to  the  air  pollution  problem. 

Highways  are  not  helpful  to  those  who 
camiot  or  do  not  own  a  car.  The  Nation's 
elderly,  poor,  and  handicapped  cannot 
travel  around  as  they  wish  if  they  do  not 
drive,  own  cars,  cannot  afford  taxis,  and 
have  little  access  to  other  means  of 
transportation. 

Many  of  the  poor  in  our  urban  ghettos 
cannot  work,  not  because  they  do  not 
want  to,  but  because  it  is  either  too  time 
consuming  or  virtually  impossible  to  get 
to  the  place  of  work. 

And  lastly,  highways  have  been  built 
too  many  times  through  center  cities, 
displacing  residents  and  busine.sses.  Too 
often  these  roads  are  built  without  re- 
gard to  social,  economic,  and  esthetic 
factors. 

Many  times  local  residents  try  to 
impress  upon  the  highway  builders  that 
they  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  More  often  than  not,  they 
are  ignored. 

An  example  of  the  paving  over  of  local 
neighborhoods  without  regard  to  the 
protestations  of  local  residents  is  the 
building  of  a  complex  freeway  system  in 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  despite  tlie  ob- 
jections of  the  Mayor,  City  Council,  and 
citizens  of  the  city. 

Included  in  this  bill,  in  fact,  is  section 
129,  which  mandates  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  start  construction  of  tliree  con- 
troversial freeway  sections  of  the  system 
within  30  days  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
I  concur  with  Congressmen  McCarthy 
and  ScHWENGEL,  whose  minority  views 
point  out  that  section  129  is  in  violation 
of  House  rules  governing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

I  also  agree  with  their  opposition  on 
the  grounds  that  it  creates  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  future  congressional  inter- 
vention in  local  freeway  matters,  dis- 
criminates against  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbiJrpand  encourages  with- 
holding of  rapid  transit  funds  by  the 
Congress  pending  freeway  construction. 
I  support  the  Congressmen's  conten- 
tions, and  I  plan  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  strike  section  129. 

I  do  not  think  that  present  hearing 
procedures  are  adequate  even  though 
section  128  of  title  23  provides  for  a  two- 
hearing  procedure  regarding  location. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
628  to  give  the  public  a  chance  to  be 
heard  on  any  highway  proposal. 

My  legislation  requires  a  minimum  of 
30  days  public  notice  and  at  a  minimum 
30  days  mailed  notice  to  each  elected 
public  official  representing  the  area  af- 
fected before  any  public  hearing  is  held 
involving  plans  for  a  Federal  aid  or  State 
section  of  an  interstate  highway  project. 
Such  a  hearing  would  have  to  take 
place  at  the  closest  feasible  place  to  the 
proposed   highway  location   and   would 


have  to  take  place  within  a  year  of  the 
date  when  the  plans  for  the  project  are 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  State  highway  department  would 
have  to  certify  that  it  had  considered  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  the  loca- 
tion, as  well  as  the  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment and  the  consistency  of  the 
project  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
any  local  community  planning. 

In  addition,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment would  have  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  highway  including 
such  factors  as  the  effects  on  tenants  and 
owners  of  all  property  proposed  to  be  ac- 
quired or  which  would  be  affected  by  the 

Dfolcct 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  section  117 
of  the  bill  includes,  verbatim,  the  lan- 
guage o:  my  legislation,  H.R.  18240.  This 
section  deals  with  a  problem  which  has 
long  been  of  concern  to  me— the  pro- 
vision of  replacement  housing  for  those 
persons  displaced  by  highway  construe - 

Mv  legislation,  and  section  117  of  H.R. 
19504  provide  for  amendment  of  chap- 
ter 5  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  approve  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way project  which  he  administers,  the 
cost  of:  "constructing  new  housing,  ac- 
quiring existing  housing,  rehabilitating 
existing  housing,  and  relocating  exist- 
ing housing,  as  replacement  housing  for 
individuals  and  families  where  a  pro- 
posed project  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
cannot  proceed  to  actual  construction 
becaase  replacement  housing  is  not 
available  as  required  by  section  502  of 
title  23." 

The  section  also  provides  that  State 
highway  departments  may  utilize,  when- 
ever possible,  the  services  of  State  or 
local  governmental  housing  agencies  to 
help  carry  out  the  section. 

The  Senate,  in  its  bill  S.  4418,  pro- 
vides for  consti-uction  of  replacement 
housing  in  section  28.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision is  simUar.  although  not  identical 
to  the  committee's  and  my  language. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  focus- 
ing its  attention  on  this  problem,  which 
has  always  been  of  concern  to  me,  and 
for  providing  procedures  by  which  in- 
dividuals and  families  displaced  by  high- 
way construction  can  be  housed. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system,  it  is  necessary  to  create, 
improve,  and  strengthen  mass  transit 
systems. 

Past  actions  of  the  Congress  have 
favored  highways.  Unbelievably  large 
amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  on 
highways,  while  comparatively  little  has 
been  spent  for  mass  transit. 

As  of  this  past  spring,  $795  million  had 
been  spent  on  mass  transit;  while  $34.2 
billion  had  been  spent  on  completed  high- 
way projects  and  $13.9  had  been  spent  on 
incompleted  highway  projects  or  those 
projects  under  authority. 

This  is  obviously  not  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system— 90  percent  for  high- 
ways and  little  or  nothing  for  mass 
transit. 
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I  itrongly  object  to  section  107  of  the 
bill  Khlch  prohibits  impoundment  of  ap- 
pro] nations  and  diversion  of  funds  from 
tiie  lighway  trust  f imds.  It  also  prohibits 
exp<  nditure  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
app-opriated  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  any  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istri  tion  for  other  highway  purposes. 

S;  nee  the  Congress  has  refused  to  face 
the  JJation's  transportation  ills  realistic- 
ally I  have  introduced  for  many  years 
legislation  which  would  allow  the  Gov- 
ern(  r  of  a  State  to  elect  to  use  its  high- 
way construction  mone>  s  for  mass  trans- 
por  ation. 

S  nee  highway  trust  funds  are  allo- 
cattd  to  States,  my  biU  H.R.  48  gives 
this  power  to  the  Governors  and  gives 
thei  n  the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  noney  should  be  used  for  mass  trans- 
port ation. 

Ii.  the  past.  Congress  has  refused  to 
deb  ite  my  proposal  to  use  highway  funds 
for  mass  transit.  Each  year  since  1966, 
I  hiive  offered  this  proposal  in  amend- 
mei  t  form  to  legislation  before  the 
Hoi  se. 

V  hen  I  have  offered  such  an  amend- 
mei  t  to  the  Federal-aid  highway  bill, 
my  amendment  has  been  ruled  not  ger- 
mane on  the  grounds  that  it  deals  v>-ith 
msLi  s  ti-ansit  and,  therefore,  is  foreign  to 
the  highway  bill. 

V  hen  I  have  offered  this  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  the  mass  transporta- 
tior  legislation,  my  amendment  has  been 
ruled  not  germane  on  the  grounds  that 
it  d  sals  with  highways  and,  therefore,  is 
fort  ign  to  the  mass  transit  bill. 

E  uring  committee  consideration  of  the 
Sezi  ate  version  of  this  bill,  the  chairman 
of  t  ne  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Ra?  dolph,  introduced  an  amendment, 
whi  zh  unfortunately  failed  in  committee, 
to  I  ermit  such  a  diversion  of  funds. 

Vhen  I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mit  ;ee  on  Roads  of  the  House  Public 
Wo  -ks  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
con  mittee  argued  that  the  history  and 
bac  cground  of  the  original  act  required 
tha ;  the  funds  be  used  only  for  highways. 

Eut  the  bill  before  us  today  extends 
the  highway  trust  fund  beyond  its  Octo- 
ber 1972  deadline,  and  so  an  amendment 
per  nitting  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
use  highway  trust  fund  moneys  for  mass 
tra:  \sit  needs  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
san  e  objection. 

I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  17280, 
wh:  ch  would  permit  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
State's  Federal-aid  highway  system  ap- 
poi  tionment  for  purposes  of  paying  ad- 
diti  anal  costs  incurred  by  the  State  in 
pui  chasing  low-emission  vehicles  for  use 
by  ;he  States  and  their  localities.  These 
vehicles  would  have  to  meet  standards 
set  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

1  oday  the  House  has  the  chance  to  re- 
eva  luate  our  previous  transportation  pol- 
Icie  5  and  to  take  steps  to  unclog  and  un- 
pol  ute  our  highways.  If  we  do  not,  one 
daj  soon  we  will  face  a  national  disaster 
wh  ire  Americans  are  trapped,  stranded, 
an< ,  even  asphyxiated  on  the  roads  that 
'every  American  benefits  from."  When 
that  day  comes.  Members  of  Congress, 
governmental  officials,  and  the  highway 
lob  jy  will  be  held  accountable. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  signifies  several  things.  This 
monumental  bill  renews  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  provide  modern  highway 
transportation  to  its  p>eople  and  con- 
tinues the  great  progress  and  develop- 
ment that  we  have  witnessed  under  this 
program. 

Moreover,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
should  stand  as  a  glowing  testament  to 
the  tireless  energy  and  dedication  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  leader  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  George  Fallon  and  Bn-L 
Cramer  have  exhibited  those  exceptional 
leadership  qualities  which  are  so  essen- 
tial in  the  legislative  process.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  these  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  have  greatly  benefited  from  their 
experience  and  knowledge.  We  owe  both 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  years  of 
services  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. We  will  miss  them. 

OENEHAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks,  and  may  I  further  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  title  ni,  or 
any  of  the  other  titles  in  the  bill,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  xmder  the  rule, 
titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill  will  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  title  m 
shall  be  considered  as  read,  and  that  no 
amendments  are  in  order  to  that  title 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 


SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970". 

REVISION  or  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR     INTERSTATE     SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  addlUonal  sum  of  $2,225,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  the  additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978". 

AtlTHORIZATION    OF   USE    OF   COST   ESTIMATE   FOR 
APPORTIONMENT     OF     INTERSTATE     FDNDS 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 


the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973,  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  years  for  expenditures 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  In  revised  table  5,  House 
Document  Numbered  91-317. 

EXTENSION    or    TIME    FOR    COMPLETION    OF 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  ol 
section  101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen 
years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty- 
two  years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1978". 

(b)(1)  Tlie  Introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section 
104(b)(5)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
at  each  such  place  "1978". 

(2)  Such  section  104(b)(5)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  two  sentences 
preceding  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System  after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section.  In 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  20,  1970.  Upon  the 
approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved 
estimate  In  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
revt'3ed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  then  designated  Interstate  System  after 
taking  into  account  all  previous  apportion- 
ments made  under  this  section,  in  the  same 
manner  as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  ten  days  subsequent  to 
January  2,  1972.  Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  In  making 
apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  then  designated  In- 
terstate System  after  taking  into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1974.  Upon  the 
approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 
June  30,  1977.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
final  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  ten  days  subse- 
quent to  January  2,  1976.  Upon  the  approval 
by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate  In 
making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1978." 

HIGHWAY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated : 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and  for 
their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $1,100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $1,- 
100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  paragraph 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure as  follows: 


(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;  and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary   highway   systems   In    urban 

areas. 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aK.  primary  system  and 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  exclusive 
of  their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $125,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $125.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973  such  sums  to  be  in  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion The  sums  authorized  in  this  paragraph 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  as  follows : 

(A)  60  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system;  and 

(B)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid   secondary   system. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973. 

(4)  For  traffic  operation  projects  in  urban 
areas  as  authorized  in  section  135  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973. 

(5)  For  forest  highways,  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973. 

(6)  For  public  lands  highways,  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973. 

(7)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973. 

(8)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(9)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973. 

(10)  For  parkways,  $11,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$25,000,000  for  construction  of  the  Palisades 
Parkway  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
$65,000,000  for  reconstructing  to  six  lanes  the 
section  of  the  Baltimore-Washington  Park- 
way under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  standards  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

(11)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,    1973. 

(12)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  appropriations  of  any 
sums  to  carry  out  sections  131,  136,  319(b) 
or  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(13)  In  addition  to  all  other  authorizations 
for  the  Interstate  System  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed 
$55,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  such 
System.  Such  authorization  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  of  the  States  receiving  appor- 
tionments under  section  103  of  this  Act  of 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  so  as  to  ensure  that  each 
such  State  will  receive  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  apportionment  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  under  section  103  of  this  Act. 


FEDERAL-AID    URBAN    STSTEM 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Secre- 
tary" add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"The  term  'urbanized  area'  means  an  area 
so  designated  by  the  Bvireau  of  the  Census." 

(2)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system"  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"The  term  'Federal-aid  urban  system 
means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  de- 
scribed m  section  (d)  of  section  103  of  this 
title." 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Interstate 
System"  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Intestate  System'  means  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  described  in  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title." 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
103  of  Utle  23.  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
lettered  (e)   and  (f),  respectively.  Including 
all  references  thereto,  and  section  103  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
subsection  (c)  the  following  subsection  (d) : 
"(d)    The  Federil-ald  urban  system  shall 
be  established  in  each  urbanized  area.  The 
system  shall   be  so  located  as  to  serve  the 
major  centers  of  activity,  the  highest  traffic 
volume  corridors,  and  the  longest  trips  with- 
in  such   area,    and    shall    be    selected   from 
those  routes  included  in  the  mileage  figures 
for   the  urban   principal   arterial   system  as 
set    forth    in    the    '1970    National    Highway 
Needs  Repor'  Supplement'  other  than  routes 
on    the    Interstate    System.    No    route    on 
the    Federal-aid    urban    system    shall    also 
be  a  route  on  any  other  Federal-aid  system. 
Each  route  oi  the  system  shall  connect  with 
another  route  on  a  Federal-aid  system.  The 
establishmen    of  the  system  and  the  selec- 
tion of  th«^  routes  shall  be  based  on  a  con- 
tinulnj  comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning procejs  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
section  134  of  this  title.  Routes  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid  urban  system  shall  be  selected   by 
the  State  highway  departments  and  the  ap- 
propriate loca.1  road  officials  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  subj^t  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary   as  provided   in  subsection    (f)    of 
this  section.  The  provisions  of  chapters  1,3, 
and   5   of   this   title   that   are   applicable  to 
Pederal-alf*  primary  highways  shall  apply  to 
the  Federal-aid  urban  system  except  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  inconsistent 
with  this  subsection." 

(2)  Relettered  subsection  (f)  of  section 
103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  "the  Federal-aid 
secondary  srstt-m."  the  following:  "the  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system.". 

(c)(P  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  bf-  expended  for  projects  on  the 
Pederal-a-.d  urban  system." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system: 
"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  In  ur- 
banize! areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  in  such  ur- 
banized areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  all  the 
States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census." 

(d)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  105 
of  title  23  United  States  Code,  are  relettered 
(e)  and  (f),  respectively,  including  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  and  section  105  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (c)  a  new  subsection  (d) : 


"(d)  In  {^proving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  such  projects  be  se- 
lected by  the  State  highway  department  and 
the  appropriate  local  road  officials  in  coop- 
eration with  each  other." 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  approval  required 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  pro- 
posed specifications  for  projects  for  con- 
struction on  (1)  the  Federal -aid  secondary 
system,  except  in  States  where  all  public 
roads  and  highways  are  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, and  (2)  the  Federal-aid  urban  system, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State  highway 
department  and  the  appropriate  local  road 
officials  In  cooperation  with  each  other." 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  120  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowlng:  "the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system,  and  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system". 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "urban  areas"  the  following: 
"and  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system". 

PROHIBrnON      OF      IMPOUNDMENT      OF      APPOR- 
TIONMENTS   AND    DIVERSION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  107.  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shaU  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion, for  purposes  and  projects  as  provided  in 
this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, are  necessary  to  be  withheld  from 
obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time  to  as- 
sure that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  avail- 
able In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray  the 
expenditures  which  will  be  required  to  be 
made  from  such  fund. 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  other 
than  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
unless  funds  for  such  expenditure  are  iden- 
tified and  included  as  a  line  item  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act  and  are  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  United  States  heretofore  or  hereafUr 
incurred  under  this  title  attributable  to  the 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways  or 
highway  planning,  research,  or  development." 

INCREASED    FEDERAL    SHARE 

SEC.  108.  (a)  Section  120  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "50 
per  centum '  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place  the 
following:   "70  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1973. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

Sec.  109.  The  nrst  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  125  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
emergency  fund  Is  authorized  for  expend- 
iture by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  section  120,  for 
( 1 )  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways, 
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ro(*ls.  and  trails  which  he  shall  find  have 
suf  ered  serious  damage  as  the  result  of  (A) 
na*  ural  disaster  over  a  wide  area  such  as 
by  Hoods,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves,  earth- 
qu  ikes,  severe  storms,  or  landslides,  or  (B) 
,t  -istropblc  failures  from  any  cause,  in  any 
of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the  re- 
or  reconstruction  of  bridges  which  have 
bedn  permanently  closed  to  all  vehicular 
traTlc  by  the  State  after  December  31,  1967, 
be<  ause  of  imminent  danger  of  collapse  due 
to  structural  deficiencies  or  physical  deterl- 
orfftlon." 

TRArNING    PROGRAMS 

;iEC.  110.  Section  140  of  title  23,  United 
Sti  tes  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
Im  -nedtately  before  "Prior"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
seT-lon: 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
continuation  of  training  programs  dur- 
seasonal  shutdowns  of  highway  con- 
strluctlon  work,  sums  apportioned  In  accord- 
e  with  section  104  of  this  title  shall  be 
avillable  to  finance  the  Federal  share  of 
th  >se  portions  of  the  costs  of  apprentlce- 
shp.  skill  Improvement,  or  other^  upgrad- 
ln|  programs,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlies  are  (A)  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  (B)  conducted 
during  periods  of  the  year  when  highway 
coi  Lstructlon  cannot  reasonably  proceed  be- 
ca  ise  of  climatic  conditions,  and  <C)  sup- 
pl(  mentary  to  on-the-job  training  con- 
dif:ted  during  the  construction  season. 
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coiint  of  any  portion  of  any  training  pro- 
under  this   subsection   shall   be   that 
jvlded  In  section  120  of  this  title." 
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2)   The   Federal    share  ^'^ayable    on    ac- 


I7SBAN    HICHWAT    PUBLIC    CONSTRUCTION 

5ec.  111.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
St  ktes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
enl  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
'§  142.  Urban  Htchway  Public  Transporta- 
tion 

(a)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
prbvement,  and  use  of  public  mass  transpor- 
ta  Jon  systems  operating  motor  vehicles  on 
hi  jhways,  other  than  on  rails,  for  the  trans- 
pcrtatlon  of  passengers  (hereinafter  in  this 
36  :tion  referred  to  as  'buses')  within  urban- 
la  d  areas  so  as  to  increase  the  traflBc  capsc- 
It;  of  the  Federal-aid  systems,  sums  appor- 
ti(  ned  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (3), 
(5 1,  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
101  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to 
fii  ance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
pi  3jects  for  the  construction  of  exclusive  or 
preferential  b\is  lanes,  highway  traffic  con- 
tr  )1  devices,  bus  passenger  loading  areas  and 
fa:illtles,  including  shelters,  and  fringe  and 
tr  insportatlon  corridor  parking  facilities  to 
se  -ve  bus  and  other  public  mass  transporta- 
tion passengers. 

•(b)  Th©  establishment  of  routes  and 
scjiedules  of  such  public  mass  transportation 

tems  shall   be   based   upon  a   continuing 

inprehenslve  transportation  planning  proc- 

carrled  on  in  accordance  with  section  134 

title  23,  United  States  Code. 

'(c)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
si  all  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project,  and. 
ej  cept  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 

:tion.  the  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
ol  such  project  shall  be  that  provided  in  sec- 
tion 120  of  this  title. 

■(d)  No  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless — 

"(1)  such  project  (A)  will  avoid  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  project  under  this 
t1  tie  which  Increases  automobile  traffic  ca- 
p  iclty,  (B)  will  provide  a  capacity  for  the 
n  ovement  of  persons  at  least  equal  to  that 
■w  hlch  would  be  provided  by  the  avoided 
highway  project,  and  fC>  will  not  exceed  In 
t  te  amount  of  the  Federal  share,  the  Federal 
s  tare  of  the  cost  of  the  avoided  highway 
p  -oject;  or 


"(2)  no  other  feasible  or  prudent  highway 
project  can  provide  the  additional  capacity 
for  the  movement  of  persons  by  motor  ve- 
hicles on  highways  (other  than  on  rails) 
provided  by  this  project. 

'■(e)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  received  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
mass  transportation  systems  will  have  ade- 
quate capability  to  fully  utilize  the  proposed 
project." 

■(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"142    Urban  highway  public  transportation." 
virgin  islands  highway  program 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  215.  'Virgin  Islands  highway  program 

"(a)  Kecognizing  the  mutual  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  the 
United  States  from  the  improvement  of 
highways  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  out  of  funds  specifically 
authorized  to  carry  out  this  section  to  assist 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  a  system  of 
arterial  highways  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  No  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  be  granted  under  this  subsection  un- 
less the  Virgin  Islands,  at  a  nUnlmum, 
matches  the  Federal  contribution. 

"(b)  In  order  to  establish  a  long-range 
highway  development  program,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  establishment 
of  an  appropriate  governmental  agency  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  administer  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  highway  planning,  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  operations,  the 
development  of  a  system  of  arterial  and  col- 
lector highways,  and  the  establishment  of 
advance  acquisition  of  right-of-way  and  re- 
location assistance  programs. 

"(c)  No  part  of  the  appropriations  au- 
thOTized  under  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  or  expenditure  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  until  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  providing  that  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (1)  wUl  design  and  con- 
struct a  system  of  arterial  and  collector 
highways,  built  in  accordance  with  highway 
standards  approved  by  the  Secretary;  (2) 
will  not  impose  any  highway  toll,  or  permit 
any  such  toll  to  be  charged,  for  use  by 
vehicles  or  persons  on  any  portion  of  the 
highways  constructed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section:  (3)  will  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  highways  after  com- 
pletion in  a  condition  to  adequately  serve 
the  needs  of  present  and  future  traffic;  (4) 
will  implement  standards  for  traffic  opera- 
tions and  uniform  traffic  control  devices 
which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)(1)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  only  for  engineering  and 
economic  surveys  and  Investigations,  for  the 
planning  of  future  highway  programs  and 
the  financing  thereof,  for  studies  of  the 
economy,  safety,  and  convenience  of  highway 
usage  and  the  desirable  regulation  and  equi- 
table taxation  thereof,  and  for  research  and 
development,  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  planning,  design,  and  maintenance  of  the 
highway  system,  and  the  regulation  and 
taxation  of  their  use. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  percentage  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  exjjended  upon  request  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  with  the  approval  of  the 


Secretary  Iot  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
ai>proprlated  for  carrying  out  this  section 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  maintenance  of  the  highway 
system. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  chapters  1  and  5" 
of  this  title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal- 
aid  primary  highway  funds,  other  than  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  apportionment  for- 
mula and  provisions  limiting  the  expend- 
iture of  such  funds  to  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems, shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
except  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
inconsistent  with  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"215.  Virgin  Islands  highway  program." 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  subsection  (a) 
of  section  216  of  tiUe  23,  United  States  Code, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  (2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  not  to  exceed  (2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  sums  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1972,  and   the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1973,  shall  be  available  for  obligation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  au- 
thorized In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  sums  were  apportioned 
under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

DARIEN  CAP  HICHWAT 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  fiu-ther  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  216.  Darixn  Gap  Hichwat 

"(a)  The  United  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  with  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia in  the  construction  of  approximately 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  highway  in 
such  countries  in  the  location  known  as  the 
'Darien  Gap'  to  connect  the  Inter-American 
Highway  authorized  by  section  212  of  this 
title  with  the  Pan  American  Highway  Sys- 
tem of  South  America.  Such  highway  shall 
be  known  as  the  'Darien  Gap  Highway'. 
Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
obligated  and  expended  subject  to  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Darien  Gap  Highway  as  are 
funds  authorized  for  the  Inter-American 
Highway  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  212  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  construction  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  matters  Involving  the  foreign 
relations  of  this  Government,  and  such  nego- 
tiations with  the  Governments  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  Colombia  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  through,  or  au- 
thorized by,  the  Department  of  State. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  create  nor  authorize  the  creation  of  any 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
penditures for  highway  survey  or  construc- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  undertaken  in 
Panama  or  Colombia,  other  than  the  expend- 
itures authorized  by  the  provision  of  this 
section. 
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minister,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
highway  departments,  training  programs  ol 
instruction  for  Federal  Highway  Administra- 

__       tion   and   State  and   local   highway   depart- 

^mlMrWexpenses  in  connection  with  the     ment  employees  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  in 
DMlen  Gap  Highway  program.  Federal-aid   highway    work.    Such    programs 


"(d)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  any 
authorization  for  the  Darien  Gap  Highway 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretary  for  necessary   administrative  and 


(b)    Chapter  5  of  title  23,  United  States 

Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 

after  section  509  the  following  new  section: 

"§  510.  Construction        of        Replacement 

Housing 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  part 


(e)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the      may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  courses  ^^^  ^^  construction  of  any  project 


term  'construction'  does  not  include  any 
costs  of  rights-of-way,  relocation  assistance, 
or  the  elimination  of  hazards  of  railway 
grade  crossings." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States   Code,   Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"216.  Darien  Gap  Highway." 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 216  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

administration 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  au- 
.thorlzed  by  section  3(e)  of  the  Department 
'of  Transportation  Act,  there  shall  be  a 
Deputy  Federal  Highway  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Deputy  Federal  Highway  Administrator  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  There  shall 
also  be  an  Assistant  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  be  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Administration  and  shall  be  appointed, 
with  the  approval  ol  the  President,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  and  who  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section 
5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
Deputy  Federal  Highway  Administrator  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Assistant  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor shall  be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code." 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  enacted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  hereby  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency. 

(c)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  immediately  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  held  the  office  of -Direc- 
tor of  Public  Roads  to  act  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration created  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  until 
the  first  Deputy  Administrator  is  appointed 
in  accordance  with  such  amendment.  The 
President  may  authorize  any  person  acting 
as  Deputy  Administrator  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  authorized  for  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Administrator.  Such  compensation.  If  au- 
thorized, shall  be  In  lieu  of,  and  not  in  addi- 
tion to,  any  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  to  which  such  person  may  be 
entitled. 

TRAINING   AND  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec  115.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section  : 

"5  321.  National    Highway    Institute 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  and  operate  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  a  National  Highway 
Institute  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'In- 
stitute'. The  Institute  shall  develop  and  ad- 


in  modern  developments,  techniques,  and 
procedures,  relating  to  highway  planning, 
envlroiunental  factors,  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way,  engineering,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, contract  administration,  and  Inspec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  administer  all  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  this  title  or  by  any 
other  provision  of  law  for  the  development 
and  conduct  of  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams relating  to  highways  through  the  In- 
stitute. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire, by  lease,  purchase,  construction,  re- 
construction, or  otherwise  such  buildings, 
facilities,  and  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Institute.  Sums  authorized  to  be 
deducted  for  administrative  purposes  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  104  of  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  carrying  out  this  subsection. 
"(b)  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  all  funds  apportioned  for  any  fiscal 
yeeir  beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  to  any 
State  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (6) 
of  section  104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  State  highway 
department,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  payment  of  not  to  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  direct  edu- 
cational expenses  (but  not  travel,  subsist- 
ence,  or   salaries)    In   connection   with   the 

education   and  training   of  State   and   local  inspecting,   actual  building^p«d 

highway  department  employees  as  provided     vlsmg^^i     P^^^J^^^  ^  ^^^  const?(J?^r 
in  this  section. 

"(c)  Education  and  training  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  highway  employees  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary,  or,  in  the  case  where  such 
education  and  training  is  to  be  paid  for  un- 
der subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section,  by  the 
State,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary through  grants  and  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
Individuals." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23 
of   the   United   States  Code  is  amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"321.    National    Highway    InsUtute." 

(c)  Section  307(a)  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized, acting  Independently  or  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  Instrumentalities,  to  make  grants  for 
research  fellowships  for  any  purpose  for 
which  research  is  otherwise  authorized  by 
this  section." 

bridges  on  federal  dams 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  320(d)  of  title  23  of 
the  United  SUte  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$13,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$16,761,000". 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  the  Increased  authorization  of  $3,- 
761,000  established  by  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  only  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
Markland  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River  near 
Markland,  Indiana,  and  Warsaw,  Kentucky. 
No  such  sums  shall  be  appropriated  until  all 
applicable  requirements  of  section  320  of 
title  23  ol  the  United  States  Code  have  been 
complied  with  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

construction  of  replacement  housing 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Sections  510  and  511  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  including  all  ref- 
erences thereto  are  hereby  renumbered  as 
sections  511  and  512  respectively. 


on  any  Federal -aid  system  the  cost  of  (A) 
constructing  new  hotising,  (B)  acquiring 
existing  housing,  (C)  rehabilitating  existing 
housing,  and  (D)  relocating  existing  housing, 
as  replacement  housing  for  individuals  and 
families  where  a  proposed  project  on  the 
Federal-aid  system  cannot  proceed  to  actual 
construction  because  replacement  housing  Is 
not  available  and  cannot  otherwise  be  made 
available  as  required  by  section  502  of  this 
title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  housing'  includes  all  appurtenances 
thereto. 

"(b)  State  highway  departments  shall, 
wherever  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of 
State  or  local  governmental  housing  agen- 
cies In  carrying  out  this  section." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after 

"509.  Relocation  assistance  programs  on  Fed- 
eral highway  projects." 

the  following: 

•'510.  Construction  of  replacement  housing." 

(d)  The  definition  of  the  term  "construc- 
tion" in  section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  the  super- 
all 
expenses  incidental  to  ine  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  highway,  including  lo- 
cating, surveying,  and  mapping  (including 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  markers  in  accordance  with 
specifications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey in  the  Department  of  Commerce),  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way,  relocation  assist- 
ance, elimination  of  hazards  of  railway 
grade  crossings,  acquisition  of  replacement 
housing  sites,  and  acquisition,  and  rehabili- 
tation, relocation,  and  construction  yof  re- 
placement hotoslng." 

bridge    alteration    progress    PAYMEf*rS 

Sec  118.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  JuAe  21. 
1940  (64  Stat.  497),  as  amended  (33  xXs.C. 
617)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  all  after 
"Following"  to  and  including  "Chief  of 
Engineers"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "service 
of  the  order  requiring  alteration  of  the 
bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  insert  "of 
Transportation"  between  "Secretary"  and 
"may". 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  strike  out  the 
last  word  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

ALASKA    highway 

Sec.  119.  (a)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Transportation, 
is  authorized  to  undertake  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  Into  a  suitable  agreement  au- 
thorizing paving  and  reconstructing  the 
Alaska  Highway  from  Dawson  Creek,  Canada 
(including  a  connecting  highway  to  Haines. 
Alaska),  to  the  Alaska  border,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  necessary  highway  realign- 
ment. 

(b)  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
not   later   than   one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  the  results  of  his 
negotiations  under  this  section. 
effective  date  of  relocation  provisions 

Sec.  120.  Section  37  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"effective  date 

"Sec  37.  (a)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided 
m  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
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taki !  effect  on  the  date  of  Us  enactment,  ex- 
cep  that  until  July  1.  1970,  sections  502,  505, 
506,  507,  and  508  of  title  23,  United  States 
Cod;,  as  added  by  this  Act,  shall  be  appU- 
cab:  e  to  a  State  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
Sta  e  Is  able  under  Us  laws  to  comply  with 
sucl  1  sections.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  after  July 
1.  1970,  such  sections  shall  be  completely 
app  Icable  to  all  States.  Section  133  of  title 
23,  Jnlted  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
any  State  If  sections  502,  505,  506,  507,  and 
508  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
app  Icable  In  that  State,  and  effective  July 
1,  1  170.  such  section  133  Is  repealed,  except 
a.s  c  therwlse  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
thlsjsectlon. 

)    In  the  case  of  any  State   (1)    which 
ijequlred    to    amend    Us    constitution    to 
with  sections  502.  505.  506,  507.  and 
3f  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  (2) 
cannot  submit  the  required  constltu- 
amendment  for  ratification  prior  to 
1,  1970,  the  date  of  July  1,  1970,  con- 
id  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
ectended  to  January  1,  1971." 
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IfUTURE  FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   PROGRAM 

121.   (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
shall  develop  and  include  in  the  report 
( :ongress    required    to    be    submitted    in 
1972,  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
28,  1965   (79  Stat.  578;   Public  Law  88- 
,  specific  recommendations  for  the  func- 
realinement  of   the   Federal-aid   sys- 
These  recommendations  shall  be  based 
functional  classification  study  made 
cboperatlon  with  the  State  highway  de- 
nents    and    local    governments    as    re- 
by   the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1970. 
the  functional  classification  study  now 
of  the  Federal-aid  systems  in  1990. 
As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 
t  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
972,  the  Secretary  shall  also  make  rec- 
to  the   Congress  for   a  con- 
ng  Federal-aid  highway  program  for  the 
1976  to  1990.  The  needs  estimates  to 
in  developing  such  programs  shall 
conformance  with  the  functional  clas- 
studies   referred   to   in   subsection 
f  this  section  and  the  recommendations 
he  functional  realinement  required  by 
subsection. 
The     recommendations     required     by 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
c^termlned  on  the  basis  of  studies  now 
conducted    by    the    Secretary   in    co- 
wlth    the   State   highway  depart- 
and  local  governments,  and,  in  urban 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  popula- 
utllizing    the    cooperative    continuing 
transportation  planning  proc- 
cj)nducted  In  accordance  with  section  134 
le  23,  United  States  Code.  The  highway 
estimates  prepared   by  the   States  In 
with  this  report  to  Congress  shall 
stibmltted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary, 
'  her  with  his  recommendations. 

As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 

to  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  Janu- 

972,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 

the  Federal -aid  urban  system  as  desig- 

and  the  cost  of  Us  construction. 
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HI(  HWAY   BEADTIFICATIOK  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Se:.   122.    (a)    Section   131  (m)    of  title  23. 
Unit  !d  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
folio  vs : 
n 


COO 


)   There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
appropriated,      not     to      exceed 
000   for  the   fiscal   year  ending  June 
,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fis- 
endlng  June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed 
,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  not  to  exceed 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating 
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to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  after 
June  30.  1967." 

(b)  Section  136(m)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972.  The  provisions 
of  this  chapter  relating  to  the  obligation, 
period  of  availability,  and  expenditure  of 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  after  June  30, 
1967." 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  6  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and"  Imemdlately  before 
"$1,250,000"  and  by  *riklng  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "$1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972." 

HIGHWAY     BEAUTIFICATION     COMMISSION 

Sec.  123.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission." 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  comprised 
of  thirteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

(2)  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives; 

(3)  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(4)  one  person,  elected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  other  twelve,  who  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  or 
functions  but  shall  be  filled  m  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  The  organization  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  specified  In  a  call  issued  Jointly 
by  the  senior  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  senior  member 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller 
number,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(f )  Members  of  Congress  who  are  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation In  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees In  the  executive  branch  shall  each 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  nece5s.ary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  study  exist- 
ing statutes  and  regulations  governing  the 


control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards 
In  areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system;  (2)  review  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
charged  with  administrative  Jurisdiction  over 
such  highways  Insofar  as  such  policies  and 
practices  relate  to  governing  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards;  (3)  com- 
pile data  necessary  to  understand  and  deter- 
mine the  requirements  for  such  control 
which  may  now  exist  or  are  likely  to  exist 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  and  (4)  rec- 
ommend such  modifications  or  additions  to 
existing  laws,  regulations,  policies,  practices 
and  demonstration  programs  as  will,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  best  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  section,  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its 
final  report.  It  shall  cease  to  exist  six  months 
after  submission  of  said  report.  All  records 
and  papers  of  the  Commission  shall  there- 
upon be  delivered  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  for  deposit  In  the  Archives 
of  the  United  States. 

(J)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
request  the  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  independent  agency  which  has  an  Interest 
in  or  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  and  of  Junk- 
yards to  appoint,  and  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  appoint,  a  liaison 
officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  in  matters  pertaining 
to  this  section. 

(k)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  Com- 
mission shall  seek  the  advice  of  various 
groups  Interested  In  the  problems  relating  to 
the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junk- 
yards Including,  but  not  limited  to.  State  and 
local  governments,  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations working  in  the  fields  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  conservation,  commu- 
nications media,  commercial  advertising  In- 
terests, industry,  education,  and  labor. 

(1)  The  Commission  or,  on  authorization 
of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of  two  or 
more  members  may,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such  au- 
thorized committee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  written  or 
other  matter  may  be  issued  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
served  by  anyone  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(m)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  Indi- 
vidual instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$800,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  moneys 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  available  to 
the  Commission  until  expended. 

(o)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
director,  and  such  additional  persoimel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  functions.  The  Director  and  personnel 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  cover- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  Any 
Federal  employees  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations  who  may  be  employed 
by  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil  service 
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status  without  interruption  or  loss  of  status 
or  privilege.  In  no  event  shall  the  staff  di- 
rector or  any  other  employee  receive  as  com- 
nensatlon  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  0&-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  In  addition,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals, 
(p)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and,  If  necessary,  to  transfer  funds  to 
Federal  agencies  from  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  carry  out  such 
of  its  duties  as  the  Commission  determines 
can   best   be   carried   out   In   that   manner. 

ELIMINATION     OF     SEGMENTS     OF     INTF.RSTATE 
SYSTEM  NOT  TO  BE  CONSTRUCTED 

Sec.  124.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  December  31,  1973, 
shall  remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  System  every  segment  of  such 
System  for  which  a  State  has  not  established 
a  schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  segment 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System,  and  with  respect 
to  which  the  State  has  not  provided  the 
Secretary  with  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
that  such  schedule  will  be  met.  Nothing  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  substitution  prior  to  December 
31,  1973,  of  alternative  segments  of  the  In- 
terstate System  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title." 

TTRBAN  area  TRAFFIC   OPERATIONS   IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  125.  Section  (b)  of  section  135  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  If  such  project"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  such  project  Is  located  in  an 
urban  area  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  pop- 
ulation, such  project  shall  be  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  section  134  of  this  title." 

AUTHORITY    FOR    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec  126.  Subsection  (e)  (3)  of  section  307 
Of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "including  demonstration 
projects  in  connection  with  such  purposes." 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH    CENTER    DEVELOPMENT 
HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  142  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"§  143.  Economic  Growth  Center  Develop- 
ment Highways 

"(a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  role  that 
highways  can  play  to  promote  the  desirable 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, to  revitalize  and  diversify  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  areas  and  small  communities, 
to  enhance  and  disperse  industrial  growth, 
to  encourage  more  balanced  population  pat- 
terns, to  check,  and,  where  possible,  to  re- 
verse current  migratory  trends  from  rural 
areas  and  smaller  communities,  and  to  Im- 
prove living  conditions  and  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  demonstration  projects 
for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and  Im- 
provement of  development  highways  to  serve 
and  promote  the  development  of  economic 
growth  centers,  and  surrounding  areas,  and 
for  planning,  surveys,  and  investigations  In 
connection  therewith. 


"(b)  Each  Governor  may  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  his  recommendations  for  (1)  the 
selection  of  economic  growfh  centers  within 
the  State.  (2)  priorities  for  the  construction 
of  development  highways  to  serve  such  cen- 
ters, and  (3)  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary,  for  his  con- 
sideration in  approving  the  selection  of  eco- 
nomic growth  centers  for  demonstration 
projects. 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  the  State 
highway  department  of  any  State  in  which 
an  economic  growth  center  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  eligible  for  a  demonstration 
project  is  located,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
to  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
engineering  and  economic  surveys  or  other 
investigations  necessary  for  the  planning  and 
design  of  development  highways  needed  to 
provide  appropriate  access  to  such  growth 
center.  Including  airport  facilities  wliich 
may  be  established  to  serve  it,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways 
except  those  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  Inconsistent  with  this  section 
shall  apply  to  development  highways  and  to 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  section. 
For  the  purposes  of  sections  105.  106.  and  118 
of  this  title,  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  January  1  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  au- 
thorized. In  approving  projects  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  those  areas  offering  the  most  potential 
for  future  economic  growth.  No  State  shall 
receive  In  any  fiscal  year  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year.  Each 
development  highway  which  is  not  already 
on  a  Federal-aid  system  shall  be  added  to 
the  appropriate  system. 

"(e)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  for  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  Improvement  of  a  development  highway 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(f)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  until  he  has 
determined  that  such  project  will  promote 
the  alms  and  purposes  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  center  to  be  benefited  will 
meet  such  criteria  as  he  deems  necessary, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  growth  centers  shall  be  geographi- 
cally and  economically  capable  of  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  the  development  of  the 
area,  and  (2)  growth  centers  shall  have  a 
population  not  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
thousand  according  to  the  latest  available 
Federal  census. 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"143.  Economic   growth  center  development 
highways." 


DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 


FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    ENGINEERING    COSTS 


.Sec  128.  Section  120  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  enter  into 
agreements  with  such  State  to  reimburse 
the  State  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  preliminary  and  construction  engineering 
at  an  agreed  percentage  of  actual  construc- 
tion costs  for  each  project,  in  lieu  of  the 
actual  engineering  costs  for  such  project. 
The  Secretary  shall  annually  review  each 
such  agreement  to  insure  that  such  percent- 
age reasonably  represents  the  engineering 
costs  actually  incurred  by  such  Slate." 


Sec.  129.  (a)  In  the  case  of  those  routes  on 
the  Interstate  System  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia authorized  for  construction  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  and  required  to  be  re- 
studied  by  subsection  (c)  of  such  section, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  commence  work  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  following  projects  as  authorized 
in  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  23: 

(1)  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  beginning 
at  Bladensburg  Road,  1-295  (section  C4.1  to 
C6).  _ 

(2)  North  Central  and  Northeast  Free- 
ways, 1-95  (section  C7  to  C13)  and  I-70S 
(section  CI  to  C2). 

(b)  The  authorization  for  the  project  for 
the  South  Leg  of  the  Inner  I,oop  contained 
in  section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  19C8  Is  hereby  repealed  and  the  route  of 
the  South  Leg  project  is  hereby  removed 
from  designation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
System.  Such  removal  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  withdrawal  from  approval  for  the  purposes 
of  section  103(d)  (2)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  ,  _ 

(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  study  the  project  for  the  North  Leg  of 
the  Irmer  Loop  from  point  A3 .3  on  1-66  to 
point  C7  on  1-95.  as  designated  In  the  "1968 
Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  In  the  District  of  Columbia",  and 
shall  report  to  CongresE  not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  including  any  recom- 
mended alternative  routes  or  plans. 

TOLL    EOADS 

Sec  130.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  129  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(b)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  (A) 
with  respect  to  a  toll  road  on  the  Interstate 
System  any  vehicle  using  such  road  should 
not  be  required  to  stop  more  than  twice  for 
the  purpose  of  collection  of  tolls  in  connec- 
tion with  any  one  continuous  Intrastate  trip 
on  such  highway  and  (B)  with  respect  to  toll 
roads  on  the  Interstate  System  which  con- 
nect at  State  t»oundarles  that  such  States 
should  enter  into  such  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  common  facili- 
ties for  the  collection  of  tolls  at  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  boundary  conneciion  In  or- 
der that  vehicles  using  such  roads  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  make  but  one  stop  at  such  connec- 
tion for  the  collection  of  tolls." 

INDIAN    RESERVATION    ROADS    AND    BRtDCES 

Sec.  131.  The  definition  of  the  term  "In- 
dian reservation  roads  and  bridges '  In  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are  lo- 
cated within  or  provide  access  to  an  In- 
dian reservation  or  Indian  trust  land  or  re- 
stricted Indian  land  which  is  not  subject  to 
fee  title  alienation  without  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  which  Indians 
reside  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  services  gen- 
erally available  to  Indians  under  Federal 
laws  specifically  applicable  to  Indians." 

RICHMOND-PETEESBUEG      TURNPIKE 

Sec.  132.  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion 
Is  authorized  to  amend  any  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  Into  under  the  provUions  of 
section  129(d)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  permit  the  continuation 
of  tolls  on  the  existing  Richmond-Peters- 
burg Turnpike  to  finance  the  construction 
within  the  existing  termini  of  such  turn- 
pike of  two  lanes  thereon  in  addition  to  the 
lanes  In  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
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of  t  lis  section  necessary  to  meet  traffic  and 
high  way  safety  requirements.   Any  amend- 
1  igreement   entered   into   for   such   pur- 
shall  provide  assurances  that  the  ex- 
turnplke    (Including    the    additional 
)  shall  become  free  to  the  public  upon 
:ollectlon  of  tolls  sufficient  to  liquidate 
cpnstructlon  costs,  and  the  costs  of  main- 
operation,  and  debt  service  during 
period   of   toll   collections   to   liquidate 
construction   costs,    but   in    no   event 
tolls  be  collected  after  date  of  maturity 
bonds  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
t   of   this  section   issued   for  con- 
of  such  turnpike  having  the  latest 
maturity  date. 

AIRPORT    ACCESS 

133.   Section    105   of   title   23.   United 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
thereof  the   following   new   subsection: 
)   In  preparing  programs  to  submit  in 
accojdance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  see- 
the State  highway  departments  shall 
consideration  to  projects  providing  dl- 
and  convenient  public  access  to  public 
and   in   approving   such   programs 
Secretary    shall    give    consideration    to 
projects." 

TITLE  11^ , 

SHORT    TITLE 

Se*.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Hlg|iway  Safety  Act  of  1970'. 
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HIGHWAY    SAFETY 


202.    (a)    Section  201  of  the  Highway 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  735)  is  amended 
re(das  follows: 

201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
'Administration') .  The  Administration 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
hall  be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate 
bi.sic  pay  of  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Administration  who  shall  be  ap- 
poini^  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Be<  tlon  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
J  idmlnistrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  On 
highway  matters  the  Administrator  shall 
consilt  with  the  Federal  Highway  Admln- 
istrat  3r. 

"(t|)(l)   The     Secretary     shall     carry    out 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
"5    (Including    chapter    4    of   title    23, 
States  Code)  for  highway  safety  pro- 
research,   and   development   relating 
n  iform  standards  which  the  Secretary  is 
"( rized  to  promulgate  pertaining  to  high- 
ileslgn.  construction  and  maintenance, 
control  devices,  identification  and  sur- 
ice  of  accident  locations,  and  highway- 
aspects  of  pedestrian  safety. 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out,  through 
ministration,  those  provisions  of  such 
ncUidlng  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United 
Code)    for  highway  safety  programs, 
h    and    development    relating    to    all 
uniform  standards  which  the  Secretary 
1  horized  to  promulgate. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 

the   provisions   of   the  National   Traffic 

Uotor   Vehicle   Safety   Act   of    1966    (80 

718)    through  the  Administration  and 

tor  authorized  by  this  section. 

All  provisions  of  law  enacted  before 

d^te  of  enactment  of  the  Highway  Safety 

1970  which  are  inconsistent  with  this 

as  amended  by  such  Act  of  1970  are 

repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  incon- 
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(b)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  immediately  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  tHis  Act  held  the  office  of  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau to  act  as  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  cre- 
ated by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  until  the  first  Adminis- 
trator is  appointed  in  accordance  with  such 
amendment.  The  President  may  authorize 
any  person  serving  as  Acting  Administrator 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  authorized  for  the 
office  of  Administrator.  Such  compensation, 
if  authorized,  shall  be  in  lieu  of,  and  not  in 
addition  to.  any  other  comi>ensation  from 
the  United  States  to  which  such  person  may 
be  entitled. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  beginning  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "as  Congress,  by  law  enacted  here- 
after," and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "75  per  centum  in  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States,  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census,  and  25  per  centum  In  the  ratio 
which  the  public  road  mileage  in  each  State 
bears  tc  the  total  public  road  mileage  in  all 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 

public  road'  means  any  road  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  and  maintained  by  a  public 
authority  and  open  to  public  travel." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  except 
that  the  aggregate  of  all  expenditures  made 
during  any  fiscal  year  by  a  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  (exclusive  of  Federal 
funds)  for  carrying  out  the  State  highway 
safety  program  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  crediting  such  State  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  expenditures 
were  actually  made  in  connection  with  such 
project." 

(e)  Section  402  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Except  in  the  case  of  those  State 
safety  program  elements  with  respect  to 
which  uniform  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  before  December  31, 
1970,  the  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate  any 
other  uniform  safety  standards  under  this 
section  unless  specifically  authorized  to  do 
so  by  a  statute  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection." 

(fl  The  following  sums  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

( 1 )  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

(2)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  June  30,  1973,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  projects  or 
portions  of  projects,  pertaining  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems,  $15,000,000,  and  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, $16,000,000. 

(3)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development),  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration. $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(4)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to    highway    safety    research    and    develop- 


ment), by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(5)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (relating  to 
authorizations  for  carrying  out  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
and  by  striking  out  "this  section"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "this  subsection"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  demonstration  proj- 
ects authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  order  to  demonstrate  methods  for 
increasing  the  safety  of  travel  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems,  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Governors  of  the  affected  States, 
shall  undertake  (1)  demonstration  projects 
for  alcohol  safety  action  programs  including 
related  multldlsclpllnary  crash  Investigation 
teams,  and  (2)  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  enforcement  of  motor  vehicle  and 
traffic  laws.  Not  more  than  one  demonstra- 
tion project  under  each  of  the  preceding 
clauses  shall  be  undertaken  In  any  one  State 
and  all  such  projects  shall  be  completed  by 
June  30,  1974.  The  Secretary  not  later  than 
June  30  of  the  years  1971,  1972.  and  1973, 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  progress  report  on 
such  projects,  including  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto,  and  not  later  than 
July  31.  1974.  the  final  report  on  such  proj- 
ects, including  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  four  fiscal  year  period 
ending  June  30,  1974,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  alcohol  safety  action 
programs  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
not  to  exceed  $171,600,000,  for  multidiscipll- 
nary  crash  investigation  teams  under  such 
clause  (1)  not  to  exceed  $35,200,000.  and  to 
carry  out  enforcement  projects  under  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000." 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  402(b)  (1)  (A)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"through  a  State  highway  safety  agency 
which  shall  have  adequate  powers,  and  be 
suitably  equipped  and  organized  to  carry  out, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  such 
program." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  December 
31,  1971. 

PROJECTS  FOR  HIGH  HAZARD  LOCATIONS 

Sec.  205.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  projects  to  elim- 
inate or  reduce  the  hazards  to  safety  at  spe- 
cific locations  where  sections  of  highways 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary  sys- 
tems or  their  extensions  within  urban  areas 
which  have  high  accident  experiences  or 
high  accident  potentials.  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $200.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  Amounts  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  sums  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  105  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  shall  not  be  subject 
tc  sections  104(f)  and  142(a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  expended 
by  such  State  only  for  projects  under  this 
section. 

BRIDGE  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  REPLACEMENT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
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"J  144.  Bridge  Reconstruction  and  Replace- 
ment 

"  (a)  To  encourage  and  assist  the  States  In 
eliminating  the  hazards  of  unsafe  bridges, 
not  more  than  10  per  centum,  and  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  (unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  5  per  centum  exceeds  the 
needs  of  the  State) .  of  all  the  sums  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1). 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104' of  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and 
for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
nrojects  for  the  reconstruction  or  replace- 
ment of  bridges  that  cross  waterways  and 
are  on  either  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
or  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system.  Such 
sums  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  with- 
out regard  to  the  system  for  which  appor- 
tioned. ,     .. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  projects 
under  this  section  only  for  bridges  that  are 
unsafe  because  of  structural  deficiencies, 
physical  deterioration,  or  functional  obso- 
lescence. Each  State  shall  establish  a  list  of 
bridges  to  be  reconstructed  and  replaced 
under  this  section  In  order  of  priority  of 
need,  taking  into  consideration  the  critical 
nature  of  the  safety  hazards  Involved,  types 
and  volumes  of  traffic,  national  defense  re- 
quirements, alternate  routes  and  detours, 
impact  upon  the  economy  and  the  effects 
upon  adjoining  States. 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33 
U.S.C.  525-533)  shall  apply  to  bridges  au- 
thorized to  be  reconstructed  and  bridges 
constructed  to  replace  unsafe  bridges  under 
this  section. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  projects  approved  under 
this  section  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  reconstruction  and  replacement 
of  bridges." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"144.  Bridge  construction  and  replacement." 

(c)  Section  120  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(i)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  for  the  reconstruction  or  re- 
placement of  a  bridge  under  section  144  of 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  pay- 
able vmder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
such  project,  whichever  is  the  larger." 

ELIMINATION   OF   RAILWAT-HIGHWAT  GRADE 
HAZARDS 

Sec.  207.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  120  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
substituting  a  comma  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  thereafter  the  fol- 
lowing :  "and  that  not  less  than  5  per  centum 
of  all  sums  apportioned  to  each  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title 
for  fiscal  ye&i  1972  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  such  State  under 
this  subsection,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  lesser  percentage  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State." 

RAIL    CROSSINGS 

Sec  208.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  321  the  following  new  section: 
"5  322.  Demonstration  Project — Rail  Cross- 
ings 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  elimination  of  all 
public  ground-level  rail-highway  crossings 
along  the  route  of  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  demonstration  projects  be- 
tween Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  conducted  under  au- 
thority of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses',   approved    September    30,    1966    (49 
U.S.C.  1631  et  seq.). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  elimination  or 
protection  of  certain  public  ground-level  rail- 
highway  crossings  in,  or  in  the  vicinity  of. 
Greenwood,  South  Carolina. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  highway  involved  Is  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  shall  be  90  per  centum  and 
the  railroad's  share  of  such  cost  shall  be  10 
per  centum. 

•'(2)  If  the  highway  Involved  Is  not  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  shall  be  80  per  centum  and 
the  railroad's  share  of  such  cost  shall  be  10 
per  centum  and  the  remaining  10  per  cen- 
tum of  such  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  State 
In  which  such  crossing  is  located. 

"(d)  Before  paying  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
such  agreements  with  the  States  and  rail- 
roads involved  to  Insure  that  all  non-Fed- 
eral costs  will  be  provided  as  required  by 
this  section. 

•'(e)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments,  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  problem  of  providing  increased  high- 
way safety  at  public  and  private  ground- 
level  rail-highway  crossings  on  a  nationwide 
basis  through  the  elimination  of  such  cross- 
ings or  otherwise.  Including  specifically  high- 
speed rail  operations  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  report  to  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  such  Investigation  and 
study  not  later  than  July  1,  1972,  including 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  program. 
Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  307 
of  this  title  are  authorized  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  Investigation  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

••(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
general  fund  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"322.  Demonstration      project — rail      cross- 
ings." 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (during  the  read- 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  titles  I  and  II  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  On 
page  13.  after  line  20,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  110.  Whereas,  conditions  have  not 
materially  Improved  In  the  year  since  Con- 
gress passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
454  calling  for  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prlsoners-of-war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  and 

"Whereas,  increasing  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  remain  In  captivity 
In  North  Vietnam  in  circumstances  which 
violate  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on 
prisoners-of-war  and  offend  standards  of 
human  decency,  some  having  so  remained  for 
as  long  as  six  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have 
refused  to  identify  the  prisoners  they  hold, 
to  allow  impartial  inspection  of  camps,  to 


permit  free  exchange  of  mail  between  pris- 
oners and  their  families,  and  to  release  seri- 
ously sick  and  injured  prisoners,  as  required 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  despite  repeated 
entreaties  from  world  leaders; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  official 
command,  officers  and  men  Involved  In  the 
military  expedition  of  November  21,  1970, 
seeking  release  from  captivity  of  United 
States  prlsouers-of-war  believed  to  be  held 
by  the  enemy  near  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  be 
commended  for  the  courage  they  displayed  In 
this  hazardous  and  humanitarian  undertak- 
ing which  has  lifted  the  hopes  and  spirits  of 
our  brave  men  Imprisoned  and  fighting,  as 
well  as  Americans  everywhere." 

And  renumbers  succeeding  sections  and 
references   thereto   accordingly. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment;  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  reserve  his  point  of  order 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  explain  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  my  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  be  good  enough  to  reserve 
ills  point  of  order  until  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  my  amendment? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  reserve  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order  Is 
made  against  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  relates  to  be  sure  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
and  would  specifically  put  the  House  on 
record  that  the  official  command,  officers 
and  men  involved  in  the  military  expedi- 
tion of  November  21,  1970 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Which  was  seeking 
their  release  from  captivity 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  ::hairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  is  not  address- 
ing himself  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No;  I  am  speaking 
to  the  point  of  order.  The  gentleman  has 
not  even  allowed  me  to  complete  the  first 
statement. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  You  are  not  addressing 
yourself  to  the  point  of  order.  You  are 
addressing  yourself  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  explaining  what 
the  amendment  does  so  that  I  can  point 
out  why  it  is  appropriate. 

Mr".  HARSHA.  To  a  highway  bill? 
Mr.    STRATTON.  That  is  right— to  a 
highway  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  proceed  in  order  and  the 
Chair  will  hear  him  on  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  enlist  the  support  of 
this  House  for  action  taken  in  an  effort 
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to  reicue  these  prisoners.  This  is  a  res- 
oluti(n  which  the  gentleman  from  Ull- 
<Mt.  Findlet)  and  I  have  intro- 
and  on  which  we  are  seeking  sup- 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  two 
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CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

"  fork  will  suspend.  This  bill  is  a  bill 

to  do  with  the  highway  system 

United  States.  The  Chair  regrets 
that  the  gentleman 
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is  an  amendment 

GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 


Chairman,  this  amendment- 


CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
^dressed  himself  to  the  point  of 
and  the  Chair  is  constrained  to 
that  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

STRATTON.   Mr.   Chairman,   let 

e)lplain.  The  resolution  under  which 

qill  is  considered  specifically  waives 

of  order  and,  secondly,  this  is  an 

amendment  to  the  section  of  the  emer- 

relief  provision  of  the  bill. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

There  are  no  points  of  order 

on  those  things  that  are  not  ger- 

to  the  bill. 

STRATTON.  The  Chair  has  not 
illowed  me  to  explain  my  amend- 


gency 
Th( 
suspe  id 
waive  1 
mane 
Mr, 
even 
ment 

Th4  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  rule  the  gentleman  is  speak- 
an  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
to  the  bill.  The  gentleman  must 

imder  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 

germane  and  sustains  the  point  of 


ing 

mane 

suspehd 

Th( 
is  not 
order 

AMEiJDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MB.   KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  in  amendment. 

Th(  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Klxjczynski; 
Page  3  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "January  1,  1971" 
and  Ir^ert  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1972" 

Thi  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

M  ;NDMENT    offered    by    MB.    BINGHAM 


BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
ariendment. 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 

offered    by    Mr.     Bingham: 
strike  out  all  that  follows  "1976"  In 
down   through   and  Including  line 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 


Th« 


Ame  ndment 


BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 

this  amendment  is  very  simple. 

vjould  be  to  eliminate  authorizations 

fiscal  year  1977  and  the  fiscal 

.978,  which  are  contained  in  this 


T'ould  limit  the  funding  authoriza- 
o  the  years  up  to  and  including  the 
year  1976. 
amendment  would  carry  into  ef- 

the  request  that  was  received  from 


the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  h£is  not 
asked  for  funding  authorizations  going 
beyond  1976. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  indulging  in  a 
kind  of  crystal  ball  gazing  here  to  as- 
simne  that  we  can  possibly  estimate  the 
needs  for  highways,  or  indeed  for  any 
other  purpose,  after  June  30,  1976.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  con- 
veyed to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
a  list  of  projects  which  are  considered 
highly  controversial,  and  I  include  this 
communication  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Immediately  upon  my 
return  to  the  office,  Mr.  Legate  brought  to  my 
attention  your  Jixne  1  letter  about  the  thir- 
teen Interstate  route  segments  included  In 
my  May  6  letter  to  you. 

As  wiU  be  explained  in  a  discussion  of  each 
segment  below,  I  do  not  believe  the  time  is 
opportune  to  contact  the  Governors  of  the 
States  involved.  The  purpose  of  my  letters 
to  Honorable  George  H,  Fallon  and  you  was 
to  apprise  the  Committees  of  Congress  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  some  Interstate  route 
segments  and  the  amounts  of  monies  In- 
volved. We  have  on  various  occasions  dis- 
cussed with  members  of  the  congressional 
committees  and  their  staffs  these  problem 
areas  and  In  a  general  way  what  the  alterna- 
tives were.  We  thought  It  desirable  to  call 
this  type  of  continuing  controversy  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  for  its  consideration 
during  the  hearings. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  discussion  and 
comment  on  each  of  the  thirteen  route  seg- 
ments. 

Connecticut:  Route  1-291  at  Hartford — 
from  Route  1-84  to  1-91,  11.5  miles,  cost  esti- 
mate, $50  million. 

This  segment  Is  located  around  the  west 
side  of  Hartford  through  an  open  space  and 
water  supply  reservoir  area.  The  primary  ob- 
jections are  environmental  Impacts  and  pol- 
lution of  the  water  supply.  A  more  easterly 
location  would  be  through  developed  resi- 
dential areas  and  a  location  west  of  the  open 
space  area  would  be  on  the  west  side  of  a 
north-south  ridge.  The  ridge  and  open  space 
area  limit  east-west  highway  access  and  a 
routing  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge  serves 
a  different  traffic  corridor. 

Governor  Dempsey  already  Is  aware  of  the 
problem  and  has  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Transportation  and  Public  Health 
to  Jointly  review  all  possibilities  and  attempt 
to  resolve  the  issues.  To  assist  in  the  review, 
the  State  has  engaged  a  consultant  to  make 
an  environmental  study.  These  efforts  are 
now  underway.  Our  contact  with  the  Gov- 
ernor should  await  completion  of  these  Joint 
reviews. 

District  of  Columbia:  The  cost  to  complete 
the  System  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  as 
reported  In  this  estimate,  $650  million. 

There  has  been  full  discussion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Interstate  system  with  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  there  is  nothing 
we  can  add  at  this  time.  Mayor  Washington 
is  fully  aware  of  the  situation. 

Illinois:  The  "Chicago  Crosstown"  route 
is  reported  in  the  Illinois  estimate,  19.9  miles, 
$1,064  million. 

There  is  no  major  routing  controversy  In 
Chicago.  Our  concerns  with  the  Chicago 
Crosstown  route  are  with  Its  estimated  cost. 
We  are  in  contact  with  State  and  city  offi- 
cials about  our  concerns  and.  with  them,  are 
actively  seeking  solutions.  We  should  fully 
explore  this  matter  through  established 
channels  before  contacting  Governor  Ogll- 
vie. 


Louisiana:  The  north  bypass  at  Shreve- 
port  is  estimated  for  17.6  miles,  $63  million. 

This  controversy  surrounded  environ- 
mental and  pollution  Issues.  The  highway 
crosses  the  lake  which  supplies  water  to  the 
city  and  members  of  the  city  council  and 
some  of  the  residents  expressed  strong  fears 
that  a  vehicle  transporting  a  toxic  material 
would  by  accident  poUute  the  reservoir.  An- 
other expressed  concern  was  the  possible  salt 
contamination  from  imderground  sources 
which  would  be  penetrated  by  the  bridge 
foundation. 

The  State  is  incorporating  control  features 
in  its  design  to  prevent  toxic  spills  into  the 
lake  and  a  new  study  has  confirmed  earlier 
studies  that  there  Is  no  salt  contamination 
danger.  The  city  council  has  by  unanimous 
vote  approved  the  State  proposal  and  asked 
that  construction  of  the  highway  proceed. 
This  problem  Is  resolved  and  Shreveport  has 
been  removed  from  our  list  of  controversies. 

Maryland:  In  Baltimore,  the  segment  of  I- 
95  crossing  the  harbor  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  McHenry,  and  the  segment  of  I-70N 
on  the  Gwynns  PaUs  line,  total,  $311  million. 

The  Port  McHenry  segment  Involves  the 
highway's  Impact  on  the  historic  site.  The 
Gwynns  Palls  segment  Involves  Impact  on 
parklands  or  as  an  alternative  residential 
displacement. 

I  have  personally  discussed  these  problem 
areas  with  State  and  city  officials  and  fur- 
ther investigations  are  underway.  Governcw 
Mandel  has  some  knowledge  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  and  I  am  sure  we  can  count  on 
his  cooperation  in  working  out  acceptable 
solutions.  Under  Maryland  law  Mayor  d'Alle- 
sandro  has  perhaps  more  Involvement  In 
Baltimore  than  does  the  Governor. 

Massachusetts;  Interstate  routes  In  the 
Boston  area,  including  the  uncompleted  sec- 
tion of  1-95  and  the  Inner  Belt  route  1-695 — 
and  that  part  of  1-895  at  the  Rhode  Island 
border,  $676  miUlon. 

The  Interstate  segments  In  the  Boston 
area  are  longstanding  controversies.  The 
Issues  Include  all  those  that  surround  high- 
way construction  In  urban  areas;  such  as 
displacements,  pollution,  tax  ratables,  com- 
munity disruption,  etc.  Governor  Sargent 
has  halted  all  planning  and  right-of-way 
acquisition  for  highways  within  S.R.  128,  a 
highway  loop  around  Boston,  while  a  task 
force  he  appointed  reviews  transportation 
planning  for  the  region.  Governor  Sargent 
Is  actively  involved  In  these  controversies 
and  will  want  to  consider  his  task  force's 
report  before  committing  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  a  course  of  action  on  these 
route  segments. 

The  southeast  quadrant  of  the  Providence 
beltway  1-895,  in  Massachusetts  will  be 
governed  by  actions  taken  by  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  on  its  segment  of  the  route,  at 
least  on  that  segment  south  and  west  at 
1-195.  There  is  no  controversy  Involving 
Massachusetts,  and  no  contacts  with  Gov- 
ernor Sargent  are  necessary. 

New  Hampshire:  The  Franconla  Notch 
segment  of  1-93  for  30.8  miles  is  estimated, 
$65  million, 

I  have  advised  Governor  Peterson  of  New 
Hampshire  of  my  decision  to  terminate  con- 
struction of  1-93  from  the  south  at  North 
Woodstock,  indefinitely,  without  prejudice 
to  a  later  acceptable  solution  to  the  Fran- 
conla Notch  problem.  The  Governor  has  ac- 
cepted this  decision.  The  problem  has  been 
removed  from  our  list. 

New  York:  In  New  York,  the  Lower  Man- 
hattan Expressway  portion  of  1-78  and  1-478, 
coupled  with  the  Cross-Brooklyn  portion  of 
1-78.  total,  $517  million. 

>ederal  Highway  Administrator  Prank 
Turner  and  officials  of  the  State  and  city  have 
discussed  possible  and  desirable  changes  for 
Interstate  highway  segments  in  New  York 
City.  We  are  hopeful  of  a  resolution  of  this 
matter,  but  adjustments  in  the  system  will 
eventually  be  necessary.  Governor  Rockefeller 
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jg  fully  aware  of  the  problem  and  of  possible 
solutions. 

Ohio-  In  Cleveland,  the  Shaker  Heights 
gegment  of  1-290,  8.8  mUes  long,  $103  million. 
This  Is  another  of  the  longstanding  con- 
troversial route  segments.  The  general  cor- 
ridor designated  for  1-290  is  along  a  linear 
park  The  communities  through  which  it 
passes  have  strongly  opposed  such  a  routing. 
Suggestions  for  alternate  routings  have  Uke- 
wise  drawn  a  storm  of  protest  from  residents 
and  officials  of  the  communities  involved. 
Several  months  ago  Governor  Rhodes  of  Ohio 
asked  the  officials  of  the  concerned  communi- 
ties involved  to  advise  him  of  their  position 
on  1-290.  The  communities  all  responded 
with  opposition  to  any  route  through  their 
community  but  suggested  retention  of  the 
mileage  and  money  In  Cuyahoga  County. 

There  has  been  informal  discussion  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  State 
of  Ohio  concerning  substitution  of  another 
route  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-238.  Resolution  of  this  problem  may  be 
possible  through  established  channels.  In 
any  event  Governor  Rhodes  Is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  alternates  available  to  him. 

Pennsylvania:  In  Philadelphia,  the  Cobba 
Creek  segment  of  1-695,  6.5  miles,  $134  mil- 
lion. 

The  Cobbs  Creek  Expressway  In  the  Phila- 
delphia region  Is  strongly  opposed  on  en- 
vironmental impacts.  A  necessary  connection 
(the  Crosstown  Expressway  in  Philadelphia) 
was  deleted  from  the  transportation  plan 
by  Mayor  Tate  of  Philadelphia.  The  utility 
of  the  Cobbs  Creek  is  seriously  limited  with- 
out the  Crosstown  Expressway.  We  have 
called  this  to  the  State's  attention. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways 
has  submitted  a  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  for  substitution  of  Interstate 
spur  routes  at  Allentown  and  Bethlehem  for 
the  Cobbs  Creek  Expressway  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-238.  The  State's 
proposal  is  now  under  review.  Contact  with 
Governor  Shafer,  If  necessary,  should  await 
a  decision  on  the  State's  proposed  action. 

Rhode  Island:  At  Providence,  the  new  seg- 
ment of  Route  1-895  (12.1  miles)  is  estimated, 
$116  million. 

This  Interstate  route  segment  has  gener- 
ated strong  opposition  bEtsed  on  its  antici- 
pated environmental  Impact,  community  dis- 
ruption and  family  displacement. 

In  view  of  the  strong  controversy  Governor 
Llcht  of  Rhode  Island  has  halted  all  planning 
for  the  route.  Since  the  route  also  Involves 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  there  have  been 
Informal  discussions  between  officials  of 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
problem  and  these  discussions  are  con- 
tinuing. 

Vermont:  The  segment  of  1-93  in  Vermont, 
north  of  the  Franconla  Notch  section  In  New 
Hampshire  (11.0  miles)  up  to  St.  Johnsbury, 
$15  million. 

This  problem  area  is  part  of  the  Franconla 
Notch  controversy  and  since  an  Interim  solu- 
tion has  been  reached  in  New  Hampshire, 
there  remains  no  problem  in  Vermont. 

Washington:  In  Seattle,  the  portion  of 
1-90 — 6.4  miles  in  length  crossing  Lake 
Washington,  $195  million. 

This  segment  has  received  mixed  reaction 
within  the  community.  Some  support  the 
need  for  the  highway  and  support  the  cor- 
ridor location  but  suggest  an  alternate  loca- 
tion and  design.  Others  opposed  the  route  as 
unnecessary.  The  primary  opposition  is 
environmental  impacts  and  the  proposed  cut- 
and-cover  type  tunnel  construction  through 
Baker  Ridge  in  Seattle. 

The  city  is  only  mildly  supporting  the 
proposed  location  and  design.  At  the  present 
time  the  State  is  reviewing  presentations  at 
the  design  hearing  held  in  early  June  1970. 
We  believe  It  should  complete  this  review  and 
further  coordinate  its  proposal  with  the  city 


before  Federal   officials  become  directly  in- 
volved in  contracts  with  the  Governor. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  useful 
in  the  committee's  considerations.  Prank 
Turner  or  I  certainly  wlU  be  glad  to  further 
discuss  these  problems  with  you  should  you 
desire. 

Sincerely, 

J.  A.  VOLPE. 

There  are  13  of  these  projects.  They 
add  up  to  some  $3,9  billion.  They  in- 
clude, for  New  York  City,  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway,  which  as  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  City  can  tes- 
tify is  strongly  opposed  by  the  people 
of  New  York  City.  They  include  a  proj- 
ect for  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  amount 
of  $1  billion,  said  to  be  the  most  expen- 
sive highway  project  ever  considered. 
These  are  all  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  be  controversial 
projects.  If  these  were  to  be  eliminated, 
there  would  not  be  the  need  for  the  au- 
thorizations called  for  in  1977  and  1978. 
The  committee  in  its  wisdom  has  pro- 
vided that  certain  projects  may  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  Interstate  System  if  the 
proper  plans  are  not  submitted  by  the 
States.  That  provision  is  contained  in 
section  124,  page  38  of  the  bill.  There 
may  be  eliminations  made  under  that 
section.  If  they  are  made,  the  authori- 
zations that  are  called  for  for  1977  and 
1978  will  not  be  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  these 
funds  should  be  used  exclusively  for 
highways — and  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  that  proposition — it  seems  to  me 
we  should  not  go  beyond  what  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  asked 
for.  The  other  body  has  authorized  only 
through  1976.  There  is  no  reason  given 
in  the  committee  report  that  I  can  find 
why  the  authorizations  here  should  be 
called  for  for  the  years  1977  and  1978.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  .  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  will  not  complete  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bingham) 
there  were — ayes  9,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT 


OFFERED     BT 
NEW    YORK 


MR,     REID     OF 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  page  31,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections,  and  renumber  subse- 
quent   sections    accordingly : 

"LOCAX.     HIGHWAY     PLANNING     REVIEW     COM- 
MISSIONS 

"SECTION  122.  Section  128,  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Each  State  legislative  body  shall 
designate  or  establish  one  or  more  local 
highway  planning  review  commissions  to 
assume  Jurisdiction  over  a  county  or  group 
of  counties  for  the  piu^wse  of  assessing 
from  time  to  time  the  impact  on  any  park- 


lands,  seashores,  forests,  communities, 
historic  sites,  wildlife  sanctuaries  or  the 
like,  situated  In  whole  or  in  part  in  such 
county  or  group  of  counties,  through  or  con- 
tiguous to  which  any  Federal-aid  highway 
may  be  proposed  to  pass.  All  the  members 
of  each  such  local  commission  shall  be  per- 
sons who,  by  virtue  of  education  and  expe- 
rience, are  generally  recognized  to  have 
achieved  expertise  in  the  areas  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  wildlife  or 
preservation  of  historic  landmarks  and 
sites, 

"•(b)  If  any  Federal-aid  highway  is  pro- 
posed to  pass  through  or  be  contiguous  to 
any  county  or  group  of  counties  over  which 
any  local  commission  or  commissioners  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment shall  submit  to  such  local  commission 
copies  of  the  sur\eys.  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates  that  it  has  submitted  or  pro- 
poses lo  submit  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  106  of  this  title. 

"'(e)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  such  surveys,  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  shall  have  been  delivered  to 
such  local  commission,  it  shaU,  after  having 
considered  all  arguments  relevant  to  the  lo- 
cation of  such  Federal  highway,  notify  the 
Secretary  as  to  whether  it  approves  or  dis- 
approves of  such  location  and,  in  the  event 
that  It  shall  disapprove,  it  shall  set  forth  in 
reasonable  detail  the  reasons  for  such  dis- 
approval. 

••  (d)  At  the  time  that  any  local  commis- 
sion notifies  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  it  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  that  it  has  had  public 
hearings,  or  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  such  hearings,  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
such  proposed  Federal-aid  highway,  and 
that  the  public  has  been  afforded  a  full  op- 
portunity to  examine  all  relevant  papers 
prior  to  such  hearings  and  to  question  under 
oath  at  such  hearings  State  officials  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  relevant  to  the  proposed 
Federal-aid  highway." 

"•(e)  Any  State  highway  department 
which  submits  plans  for  a  Federal-aid  high- 
way project  Involving  the  by-passing  of,  or 
going  through,  any  city,  town,  or  village, 
either  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  It  has  had  pub- 
lic hearings,  or  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  such  hearings,  and  has  considered  the 
economic  effects  of  such  a  location.  Any 
State  highway  department  which  submits 
plans  for  an  Interstate  System  project  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has  had  pub- 
lic hearings  at  a  convenient  location,  or  has 
afforded  the  opportxinity  for  such  hearings, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  in  rural 
areas  through  or  contiguous  to  whose  prop- 
erty the  highway  will  pass  to  express  any 
objections  they  may  have  to  the  proposed 
location  of  such  highway.  Any  hearings  re- 
quired to  be  held  by  a  local  commission  un- 
der subsection  (d)  of  this  section  or  by  a 
State  highway  department  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  consolidated  into  a  single  set 
of  hearings, 

"•(f)  When  hearings  have  been  held  under 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
State  highway  department,  the  local  com- 
mission, or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  said  hear- 
ing to  the  Secretary,  together  with  the  cer- 
tification." 

"Sec.  123.  Section  101  (a)  of  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph 
after  the  paragraph  defining  the  term  "In- 
dian'reservation   roads   and    bridges": 

"  'The  term  'local  commission'  means  any 
one  of  the  local  highway  planning  review 
commissions  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  128  of  this  title.' 

••Sec  124.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  is  further  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  periods  at  the  end  of  the 
first   sentences   of  subsections    (b)    and    (c) 
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,  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  thereof 
by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  at  the 
of  each  such  sentence,  respectively,  the 
and  to  the  approval  required  by 
bfeectlon  (f)  of  this  section." 
3ec.  125.  Section  103(e)  of  title  23,  United 
es  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  last 
thereof  and  by  substituting  there- 
the  following  sentence:  'No  Federal-aid 
xway  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  eligible 
projects  In  which  Federal  funds  particl- 
untll  there  shall  have  been  received  the 
appfc-oval  of  the  Secretary  and  the  approval 
req  lired  by  subsection  (f )  of  this  section.' 
Pec.  126.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
Code,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended 
kddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
(f)  Any  Federal -aid  highway  or  portion 
eof  which  shall  be  proposed  to  pass 
through  or  be  contiguous  to  a  county  or 
of  counties  over  which  a  local  com- 
^lon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  shall  not  be 
e  for  projects  in  which  Federal  funds 
participate  unless,  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
pro ?al  of  the  Secretary  required  by  subsec- 
(e)  of  this  section: 

(1)  there  shall  have  been  received  the 
approval  of  such  local  commission:  or 

(2)  In  the  event  that  such  approval 
shall  not  have  been  received  prior  to  one 
huidred  and  twenty  days  after  there  shall 

been  submitted  to  such  local  commls- 

the  surveys,  plans,   specifications,  and 

required  by  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 

128  of  this  title,  there  shall  have  been 

the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Sec.    127.   Subsection    (b)    of   section   105 
itle  23,  United  States  Code,  and  subsec- 
(b)    of  section   106  of  title  23.  United 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
end   thereof    the   following:     For    pur- 
of  this  subsection,  the  term   "appro- 
local  officials"  shall  Include  the  local 
having    jurisdiction    over    any 
cot^nty  or  group  of  counties  through  or  con- 
ous  to  which  such  system  Is   proposed 
jass:   Provided,  howerer.  That  this  sub- 
ion  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  to  sat- 
the  requirement  of  approval  as  set  forth 
subsection    (f)    of    section    103    of    this 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
coisidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Re  :ord. 

:  'he  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

'  ^here  was  no  objection. 

:  A.T.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mj  amendment  would  add  new  sections 
12;  through  127  to  the  bill  to  require 
StJ  ,te  legislatures  to  establish  local  high' 
way  planning  review  commissions  for 
th(  purpose  of  assessing  the  effect  of  the 
pr(  iposed  Federal-aid  highways  upon  the 
ovi;rall  environment,  upon  parklands. 
historic  sites,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  and 
other  ai'eas  which  could  be  and  should 
be  conserved.  Prior  approval  of  the  loctil 
commission  involved  would  be  required 
whenever  a  proposed  highway  system 
wculd  pass  through  or  be  contiguous 
wi  h  an  area  over  which  it  has  Jurisdic- 
tic  n.  Disapproval  by  a  commission  could 
be  overruled  only  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
In  erior. 

Ar.  Chairman,  I  testified  in  support  of 
th  s  proposal  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  on  April  21,  1970.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  establishment  of  local  high- 
wa  y  planning  review  commissions  is  vital 
fof  two  reasons.  It  would  guarantee  the 


public  the  right  of  access  to  all  facts 
relevant  to  any  proposed  Federal -aid 
highway  and  would  give  local  conserva- 
tionists a  veto  over  highway  design  which 
could  result  in  the  destruction  of  valu- 
able resources. 

Under  existing  hearing  procedures  pur- 
suant to  section  128  of  title  XXIII,  United 
States  Code,  the  first  hearing  deals  with 
the  approval  of  the  location  within  a 
general  service  corridor.  The  second 
hearing  is  a  hearing  prior  to  approving 
a  preliminary  design  of  a  highway  in  a 
particular  location.  This  hearing  system, 
in  my  judgment,  is  defective  in  that  local 
residents  have  no  effective  voice  in  the 
decision;  the  hearings  sometimes  bear 
little  relation  to  what  might  actually  ma- 
teralize  in  relation  to  the  location  and 
design;  citizens  affected  by  highway  con- 
struction presently  have  no  right  of  dis- 
covery to  highway  plans;  and  the  law  re- 
quires only  that  economic  considerations 
be  discussed  in  public  hearings. 

My  amendment  would  broaden  the 
issues  taken  into  consideration  and 
strengthen  the  influence  of  local  citi- 
zens. Basically  this  amendment  would 
require  State  legislatures  to  create  one 
or  more  administrative  units  to  review 
proposed  highway  routes  as  they  affect 
the  environment. 

Each  commission  could  cover  a  single 
county  or  group  of  counties  with  the 
State  legislature  deciding  the  appropri- 
ate jurisdictional  base.  Each  local  com- 
mission would  be  staffed  by  persons  with 
recognized  expertise  in  the  areas  of 
conservation,  of  natural  resources  and 
of  wildlife,  preservation  of  historic  sites, 
communities,  and  landmarks. 

Approval  of  a  proposed  highway  could 
be  granted  or  denied  by  the  commission 
only  after  provision  had  been  made  for 
appropriate  public  hearings  and  the  re- 
view by  the  commission  would  be  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  present  High- 
way Act  requires  to  bp  conducted  by  the 
State  highway  department. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  citizens' 
groups  have  encountered  major  problems 
in  gaining  access  to  the  State  plans  and 
specifications  for  highway  projects.  In 
my  judgment,  citizens'  groups  should 
have  the  right  to  review  all  of  the  tech- 
nical material  relevant  to  informed  de- 
cisions. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would  guar- 
antee citizens  the  right  of  discovery 
to  essential  documents  by  requiring  the 
State  highway  department  to  submit  to 
the  local  commission  involved  copies  of 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates for  a  highway  project.  The  com- 
mission would  in  turn  be  required  to 
make  these  documents  available  to  the 
public  prior  to  its  hearing,  and  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  question  State 
highway  officials  under  oath  regarding 
the  project.  This  right  of  discovery  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  same  as  that  enjoyed  by 
parties  to  a  civil  lawsuit  in  Federal  court 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  essence  I  believe  that 
there  are  conservation  factors  that 
should  be  included  in  any  consideration 
of  highway  plans  and  that  interested 
parties  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  relevant  documents. 


In  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  now 
corporations,  Government  agencies,  and 
roadbuilders  have  shown  shocking  disre- 
gard for  our  scenery,  wildlife,  natural 
resources,  and  historic  communities  and 
landmarks.  Once  a  forest  or  preserve  is 
destroyed  or  desecrated  by  a  highway  it 
is  ruined  forever. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
in  order  to  save  from  destruction  what 
remains  of  our  invaluable  natural  and 
historical  resources,  for  only  if  we  give 
local  conservationists  a  voice  and  a  veto 
over  the  roadbuilders  may  we  save  our 
environment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  want  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  is  one 
which  is  absolutely  necessary.  Conserva- 
tion groups  across  the  country  support 
it.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  was  the  subject  of  a  bill  con- 
sidered in  committee.  There  were  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  problem  of  the  en- 
vironment, as  well  as  on  other  highway 
matters. 

We  did  consider  the  subject  of  this 
amendment.  The  committee,  at  the  time, 
felt  that  an  amendment  of  this  kind  was 
not  justified. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  proposal  would  set  up  a 
commission  totally  comprised  of  persons 
who  may  or  may  not  have  any  expertise 
in  highway  construction  who  would  have 
an  absolute  veto  power  over  the  con- 
struction or  building  of  a  highway. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
give  to  the  public  the  right  to  examine 
all  papers  and  to  cross-examine  under 
oath  all  State  officials  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  This  would,  in  my  judgment, 
further  cloud  and  complicate  an  already 
difficult  situation.  I  am  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  end  sought  to  be  served. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  the  amendment 
would  delay  and  extend  the  construction 
of  highway  projects  an  intolerable 
length  of  time.  It  could  be  used  obstruc- 
tively, rather  than  constructively.  If  en- 
acted, I  can  foresee  more  demonstrations 
and  delays  than  presently  plague  the 
program. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point.  The 
"guts"  of  this  amendment  is,  I  believe, 
already  incorporated  into  the  law  in  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  and  in  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  regulations.  Let 
me  read  section  138,  titled  "Preservation 
of  parklands:" 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic 
sites.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
cooperate  and  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Agriculture,  and  with  the  States 
in  developing  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  Include  measures  to  maintain  or 
enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands  tra- 
versed. After  the  effective  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968,  the  Secretary 
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shall  not  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  requires  the  use  of  any  publicly  owned 
land  from  a  public  park,  recreation  area,  or 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  of  national. 
State,  or  local  significance  as  determined  by 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  officials  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any  land  from  an  his- 
toric site  of  national.  State,  or  local  signifi- 
cance as  so  determined  by  such  officials  un- 
less (1)  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2) 
such  program  Includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site  resulting  from  such  use. 

We  should  use  evei-y  precaution  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  our  environment.  The 
above  law  is  designed  to  do  that  and  is 
serving  an  effective  purpose  in  that  re- 
gard. A  purpose  I  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  get  at  is 
already  in  the  law.  Many  highway  proj- 
ects are  currently  going  through  a  process 
of  inspection  and  evaluation  by  con- 
cerned Federal  agencies  to  make  sure 
that  they  do  not  injure  the  environment 
or  destroy  national  historic  sites.  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman's  desire  to 
protect  our  environment.  I  believe  this  is 
being  accomplished  under  existing  law 
and  regulations. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  I  read  sec- 
tion 138  correctly,  it  is  concerned  sole- 
ly— and  I  repeat,  solely — with  publicly 
owned  lands.  The  section  that  deter- 
mines it  is  section  128.  Here  public  hear- 
ings in  the  original  statute  are  only 
charged  with  looking  at  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  such  location.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  should  be  concerned  with  the  overall 
environmental  question.  Beyond  that,  if 
I  may  complete  the  sentence,  this 
amendment  of  mine  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  overrule  a  local 
environmental  highway  review  commis- 
sion if  it  is  his  judgment  that  this  should 
be  done.  So  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  the  local  commission  exercises  an 
absolute  veto  is  not  correct.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  makes  the  final  judg- 
ment. 

Finally,  I  say  it  is  not  a  sustainable 
position  to  say  that  the  public  now  has 
the  right  to  access  to  certain  facts  and 
figures  and  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
have  this  right  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Har- 
SHA)  is  precisely  correct  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  need  for  this  amendment.  If 
Members  were  listening  as  he  read  from 
the  highway  act  passed  2  years  ago, 
they  know  that  Congress  already  has 
clearly  stipulated  there  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  permit  any  of  these  his- 
toric sites,  environmentally  beautiful,  or 
recreationally  useful  areas  to  be  taken 
for  a  highway  unless  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble alternative  and  every  possible  step 
has  been  taken  to  preserve  and  protect 
it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  am 
sure,  read  an  old  law  and  intended  to 
state  the  facts  correctly  when  he  de- 
clared  that   the   requirement   of   local 
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hearings  applies  only  to  economic  and 
not  to  any  other  considerations.  Let  me 
read  to  you  again  from  the  1968  Act  that 
this  House  approved  and  which  Congress 
passed  2  years  ago.  We  have  already 
amended  that  section  which  applies  to 
public  hearings  so  it  requires  that  those 
hearings  concern  themselves  not  alone 
with  economic  matters,  but  I  quote  to  you 
from  the  exact  language  that  we  added  2 
years  ago : 

.  .  .  and  social  effects  of  such  a  location, 
Its  Impact  on  the  environment  and  Its  con- 
sistency with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such 
urban  planning  as  has  been  promulgated  by 
the  commvinity. 

So  there  is  no  need  for  this  amend- 
ment. Additionally  there  is  no  need,  sure- 
ly, for  a  further  encumbrance  on  the 
right  of  the  State  and  local  highway  offi- 
cials to  proceed  once  they  have  deter- 
mined on  a  feasible  route,  they  being  ob- 
viously closer  to  the  local  public  than  we 
are.  There  is  no  need  to  allow  for  fur- 
ther long,  labyrinthine  corridors  of  ap- 
peals and  re-appeals  that  could  veto  and 
stall  and  drag  along  most  interminably 
these  decisions  which  are  so  vitally 
needed. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  does  not  have  one  thing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  bill.  This  bill  is  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

According  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  we  would 
create  a  plethora  of  bureaucracy  with  an 
additional  department  and  an  additional 
secretary  arguing  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  certain  road  should  be  built. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  not  necessary,  useful,  or 
desirable  and  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  the  points  he  makes? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

The  section  I  was  referring  to  and 
which  I  called  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  is  section  138  of  title  23.  If  he  will  look 
at  that  section,  he  will  see  it  is  entitled 
"Preservation  of  Park  Lands." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  that  section,  he  will  see  that  it  in- 
cludes this  language:  "or  any  land  on  a 
historic  site  oi  national.  State,  or  local 
significance."  It  says  'any  '  land  and  not 
just  public  land. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  pre- 
cisely my  point.  It  says  "land  relating  to 
a  historic  site."  However,  I  feel  there 
must  be  two  points  considered.  One  is  the 
broadest  concern  for  the  environment. 
The  second — and  this  point  the  gentle- 
man did  not  address  himself  to,  if  I  un- 
derstood him  correctly — is  that  the  pub- 
lic should  have  timely  access  to  all  the 
relevant  facts  and  figures,  including 
highway  plans  and  projections,  ecologi- 
csd  studies,  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  environment. 

Tlie  public  is  now  denied  that  right. 
I,  personally,  wish  the  gentleman  would 
address  himself  to  that  point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
existing  law  or  in  the  present  bill  which 
denies  the  public  access  to  this  infor- 
mation or  deprives  the  public  from  at- 
tending hearings.  The  public  is  invited 


to  appear  and  testify,  and  based  upon 
the  1968  Act  those  hearings  are  to  con- 
cern themselves  not  alone  with  econom- 
ics but  with  social  effects  on  such  a  loca- 
tion, its  impact  on  the  environment,  its 
consistency  with  the  public  goals  and 
objectives  as  planned  by  the  community. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary;  it  is  redundant, 
and  in  addition  to  that  it  creates  an  ad- 
ditional bureaucracy  that  is  not  neces- 
sarj'.  It  creates  a  pos.sibility  of  a  local 
veto  by  some  local  agency  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  determined  by  the  local  high- 
way department  and  others  involved 
on  programs  which  should  go  forward 
without  this  type  of  interruption. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th? 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  to  require  State  legis- 
latures to  establish  local  highway  plan- 
ning review  commissions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  the  effect  of  proposed 
Federal-aid  highways  upon  parklands, 
historic  sites,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  and 
other  areas  which  should  be  conserved. 
Prior  approval  of  the  local  commission 
involved  would  be  required  whenever  a 
proposed  highway  system  would  pass 
through,  or  be  contiguous  with,  an  area 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction;  and  dis- 
approval by  a  commission  could  be  over- 
ruled only  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

This  amendment  would  guarantee  the 
public  the  right  of  access  to  all  facts  rele- 
vant to  any  proposed  Federal-aid  high- 
way, and  would  give  local  citizens  an  op- 
portimity  to  oppose  highway  designs  and 
plans  which  would  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  irreplaceable  resources. 

Citizens'  groups  in  my  community  have 
encountered  considerable  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  plans  for  highway  proj- 
ects imtil  they  are  fully  developed  at  tre- 
mendous public  expense.  This  amend- 
ment would  require  that  essential  plans 
for  a  highway  project  be  available  to  the 
public  before  the  hearing — so  that  citi- 
zens can  adequately  question  highway 
officials  on  the  project. 

We  cannot  permit  road  builders  to  dis- 
regard the  public  interest  in  our  scenery, 
wildlife,  natural  resources,  and  historic 
landmarks.  A  forest  or  tree  needlessly 
desecrated  by  a  highway  is  ruined  for- 
ever. It  cannot  be  replaced. 

In  my  community,  an  interstate  high- 
way project  has  been  projected  time  and 
again  through  the  Shaker  Lakes  area  of 
my  district — one  of  the  last  virgin  forest 
and  lake  areas  in  our  midst.  When  com- 
munity protests  reached  Gov.  James 
Rhodes  of  Ohio  last  spring,  he  promised 
to  remove  the  project  from  the  Interstate 
System.  Up  to  the  present,  he  has  not 
taken  the  action  which  he  promised  and 
the  community  is  again  aroused  by  the 
continued  threat  to  an  invaluable  natural 
resource. 

This  amendment  provides  a  necessary 
opportunity  for  the  community  to  ex- 
amine plans  and  proposals  before  the 
commitment  is  closed  on  a  highway  plan. 
It  is  vital  and  necessary  to  preserve  the 
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lew  natural  resources  which  remain  in 
irban  areas. 

If  these  safeguards  are  not  provided,  I 
^ kill  have  to  vote  against  this  bill  and  its 
1  inbridled  capacity  to  ruin  our  resources 
I  ind  our  environment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
I  he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nan  from  New  York  <Mr.  ReidK 

The  amendment  was   rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    REIO    OF 
NEW    YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
1  nan,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's second  amendment  apply  to  tins 
iection? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  does,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
'  'ork:  Page  31.  after  line  21,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing  new  section,  and  renumber  subsequent 
sections  accordingly: 

"RIGHT    OF    DISCOVERT 

"Sec.  122.  Section  128.  subsection  la).  of 
"Itle  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
i  ddlng  the  following  new  material  at  the 
<  nd  thereof: 

"  'The  State  highway  department  shall 
f  ISO  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  the  public 
1  las  afforded  -a  full  opportunity  to  examine 
1 11  relevant  papers  prior  to  such  hearings 
i  nd  to  question  under  oath  at  such  hearings 
'.  ;tat«  officials  with  respect  to  all  matters 
r  Blevant  to  the  proposed  Federal-aid  or  In- 
t  erstate  highway.'  " 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
]  shall  be  very  brief  and  try  and  limit 
iny  remarks  to  about  6C  seconds. 

The  point  in  the  recent  colloquy  which 
1  las  not  been  made  clear  is,  in  my  opin- 
iDn.  the  difference  in  interpretation  as  to 
1  whether  or  not  the  environment  is  fully 
considered.  The  point  in  question  is  not 
i.hether  the  highway  departments  deny 
the  local  people  the  right  to  be  heard. 
I  ut  whether  on  the  affirmative  side  an 
individual  has  the  right  of  access  to  rele- 
1  ant  and  necessary  State  papers,  ecologi- 
(al  studies,  and  other  matters  that  are 
i  ppropriate  this  is  not  for  the  purpose 
(  f  acting  in  a  delaying  fashion,  but  these 
1  natters  should  be  brought  before  the 
('ommission  for  consideration  in  a 
thoughtful,  prompt  fashion. 

I  have  talked  with  David  Sive,  the 
irincipal  attorney  for  the  Sierra  Club, 
(n  this  point,  and  he  feels  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  many  instances 
i/here  many  of  the  facts  are  not  pre- 
!  ented  at  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essence  of  this 
i  mendment  is  to  provide  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection  that  exists  in  the  Federal  Rules 
(f  Civil  Procedure  to  parties  in  a  civil 
liwsuit  in  a  Federal  court.  It  is  basic- 
i  lly  the  right  of  discovery  and  the  right 
( f  the  individual  to  have  access  and  the 
I  ublic  to  have  access  to  all  the  facts  rele- 
1  ant  to  the  actual  construction  as  well 
is  the  environmental  factors. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
(  en tleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
i  entleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  It  serves  no  purpose,  if  we 
leally  want  to  have  the  public  involved 
!  11  recommending  what  should  or  should 


not  be  done  in  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, if  we  refuse  to  give  them  the  tools 
with  which  to  shape  their  advice.  Every 
one  of  us  at  some  time  has  recognized 
deficiencies  in  a  program  and  yet  not 
been  able  to  substantiate  that  which  is 
wrong  because  the  needed  evidence  has 
been  withheld  by  some  city,  State,  or 
Federal  agency. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  aU  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  that  if  we 
really  want  to  provide  the  means  to  abate 
pollution  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  pollution,  we 
give  the  public  the  tools  it  needs.  After 
all,  the  public  is  the  very  best  watchdog 
in  any  matter. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  add  this: 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  govern- 
ment work,  and  if  we  are  going  to  give 
the  American  people  a  conviction  that 
they  can  participate  in  the  governmental 
process,  and  a  conviction  that  the  de- 
cisions which  affect  their  lives  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant  factors, 
then  I  think  the  public  is  entitled  to  the 
right  of  discovery  on  basic  environ- 
mental questions  and  for  good  cause.  I 
repeat  that  this  is  a  right  acknowledged 
by  the  most  knowledgeable  people  in  this 
field  and  that  this  right  is  presently  de- 
nied by  most  States.  And  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress today  will  provide  that  affirmative 
right. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  many  of  the 
procedures  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  seeks  to  open  up  are  governed  by 
State  laws  which  have  established  differ- 
ent procedures  for  dealing  with  such 
matters.  As  to  what  extent  this  proposal 
would  apply  to  each  State  law,  I  am  not 
really  sure.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  procedures  established  in  a 
majority  of  the  States,  the  public  already 
has  access  to  design  drawings,  maps  and 
location  pictures  to  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity of  determining  what  kind  of 
highway  is  going  where. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  inter- 
depai-tmental  papers  that  the  public  does 
not  have  access  to.  But  under  this 
amendment,  a  State  highway  depart- 
ment would  have  to  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  public  was  afforded  a  full 
opportimity  to  examine  all  papers  prior 
to  such  hearings.  At  what  point  would 
the  public  have  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  examine  all  papers  prior 
to  the  hearings  that  the  gentleman  is 
calling  for? 

To  pennlt  the  entire  public  to  cross 
examine  every  official  under  oath  as  to 
any  matter  that  is  in  any  way  conceiv- 
ably relevant  to  the  construction  of  the 
highway  program,  and  its  possible  effect 
on  the  environment,  would  surely  create 
a  morass  of  confusion  and  delay.  It  could 
even  result  in  defeating  the  objectives  of 
our  highway  construction  program.  In  all 
probability  the  gentleman  makes  a  valid 
point  that  many  State  highway  proce- 
dures are  less  than  enlightening  to  the 
pubUc.  This  should  certainly  put  them 
on  notice  to  improve  their  procedures. 
However  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  by  this  amendment  would  create 


far  more  problems  than  it  aleviates.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.    Reid). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Page 
16,  after  the  line  following  line  14  and  be- 
fore line  15,  Insert  the  following: 

"OVERPASS    AND    UNDERPASS    CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  Chapter  I  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"S  143. Overpass  and  underpass  construction 

"The  Secretary  shall  approve,  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-atd  highway  program  which  he 
administers,  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  those  passageways  over  and 
under  any  such  Federal-aid  highway  as  may 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction or  possible  future  construction  of 
facilities  for  publicly  owned  rail  mass  trans- 
portation systems  if — 

"'(1)  The  State  highway  department  re- 
quests such  approval,  and 

"■|2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  facilities  may  or 
will  be  constructed." 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  I  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  '143.  Overpass     and     underpass     construc- 
tion.' " 

Renumber  succeeding  sections — Including 
those  to  be  added  to  chapter  I  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code — accordingly,  including 
all  references  thereto. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  pressing  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today  is  an  effort  to  develop  a  fully  in- 
tegrated transportation  system  which 
will  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  major 
bulk  of  our  population  which  is  located 
in  the  urban  and  suburban  centers  of 
our  Nation.  The  Federal-aid  highway 
program  has  been  an  effective  tool  in 
providing  transportation  in  and  out  of 
these  heavy  population  areas  both  for 
commercial  and  private  use.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  the  highway  program 
can  go  even  further  in  this  particular 
field  and  contribute  a  great  deal  toward 
an  integrated  transportation  system 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  developed  in  the 
future.  This  is  the  reason  I  am  offering 
the  amendment  today.  Tliis  amendment 
provides  in  essence  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  approve  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  any 
Federal-aid  highway  program  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  tnose 
passageways  over  a  Federal-aid  high- 
way or  under  one  which  may  be  neces- 
sary in  cormection  with  the  construction 
or  possible  future  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  publicly  owned  rail  mass 
transportation  systems.  This  approval 
is  contingent  upon  an  approval  by  the 
State  highway  department  and  a  certi- 
fication from  the  administrator  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion that  the  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties may  or  will  be  constructed.  This  is 
a  simple  amendment. 

If  both  the  Highway  Administrator 
and  the  Mass  Transit  Administration  in 
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Washington  know  that  presently  Dr  in 
the  future  mass  transit  facilities  will  be 
constructed  in  an  area  where  Federal- 
aid  highway  work  is  underway  and  where 
there  may  be  a  capability  to  save  money 
by  constructing  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way project  with  appropriate  overpasses 
or  underpasses  for  future  rail  mass 
transportation  purposes  that  this  may 
be  done  at  Federal  expense.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  reasonable  and  logical  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  link  in  the  development  of 
our  great  highway  and  transit  systems, 
and  we  know  eventually  both  of  these 
systems  must  \^ox]s.  together.  For  this 
reason,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  any  of  us  to  conclude  that 
one  is  opposed  to  mass  transit  facilities, 
as  urgently  needed  as  they  are  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  in  opposing  this 
suggested  amendment.  In  this  bill  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  -tte  believe  we  can 
in  good  conscience  and  in  good  faith 
with  those  who  pay  their  taxes  into  the 
highway  trust  fund,  to  facilitate  the  use 
and  development  of  urban  and  mass 
transit  faciUties. 

In  the  section  immediately  prior  to 
that  point  at  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  insert  his  proposed  amend- 
ment, we  have  made  numerous  provi- 
sions including  bus  passenger  loading 
areas  and  facilities,  including  shelters, 
and  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities,  to  serve  bus  and  other 
public  mass  transportation  passengers. 
What  I  find  objectionable  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  his  absolute  requirement 
that  the  Secretai-y  shall  approve  for 
Federal  payment  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  consti-ucting  passageways  which  may 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction or  possible  future  construction 
of  publicly  owned  rail  mass  transporta- 
tion systems.  We  do  not  even  pay  100 
percent  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  the  interstate  highways.  We  pay  only 
50  percent  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Pimd  for  the  primai-y  and  secondary 
State  roads. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  equitable. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  proper.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  in  good  faith 
with  those  who  have  paid  their  money 
year  after  year  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  in  road-user  taxes  upon  the 
premise  and,  indeed  the  premise,  that 
those  funds  would  be  used  to  construct 
roads  and  streets  on  which  they  could 
drive  those  vehicles,  for  us  now  to  create 
a  favored  categoi-y  receiving  100  percent 
Federal  funds  for  rail  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

So  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
amendment.  I  sympathize  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  on  the  need  for  mass 
transportation  facilities.  We  in  this  bill 
have  tried  as  best  we  can  to  facilitate 
and  serve  that  need,  but  surely  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  for  us  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  the  Secretary  was 
given  absolute  instructions  that  he  shall 
approve  100  percent — 100  percent — out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  any  pos- 
sible rail  mass  transportation  facility. 


For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suggest  that  this  amendment  should  be 

Hgf gotgH 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  can  point  out,  as  the  gentleman  has 
already  pointed  out,  that  this  would 
involve  a  change  in  the  total  appropri- 
ation formula  for  any  program  we  have 
projected.  But  over  and  above  tliat,  the 
important  thuig  is  that  it  provides  for 
100-percent  payment  for  possible  future 
construction  of  facilities,  a  highly  spec- 
ulative situation.  These  grade  separa- 
tions are  costly  at  best.  To  go  in  and 
build  them  on  the  basis  of  some  possible 
future  location  or  construction  is  highly 
speculative  and  contrary  to  good  engi- 
neering  and  planning  practice. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  that  under  existing  law  and 
procedure,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, where  there  is  to  be  constructed 
a  facility  of  the  type  to  wliich  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred,  and  it  is  imminent 
and  assured  that  it  is  going  to  be  con- 
structed, the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation does  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  municipality  or  the  governing  bodj', 
whichever  it  may  be,  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  cost-sharing  formula,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  project  it  is. 

So  the  essence  of  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  achieve  is  already  accom- 
plished under  Department  of  Trans- 
portation procedures,  and  to  go  to  100- 
percent  Federal  participation  payments 
on  such  a  speculative  basis  I  think  would 
be  contrary  to  good  engineering  and 
sound  financial  policy. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Vanik,  that  it  may 
well  be  advisable  for  him  to  convey  his 
request  to  the  Ohio  State  Division  of 
Highways,  because,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, we  on  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
people  in  Transportation,  are,  in  fact, 
now  in  the  process  of  conducting  a  func- 
tional classification  and  future  needs 
study.  That  is  where  you  might  direct 
your  request  rather  than  incorporating 
it  into  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SAYXOR 

I«/:r.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  Page  8. 
line  3,  Insert  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  (14)  Any  state  which  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  had  constructed  at  its  own 
expense  any  highway  which  has  been  since 
that  date  included  as  a  part  of  the  interstate 
system,  and  for  which  the  state  received  no 
F'ederal  funds  for  Its  construction  or  been 
reimbursed  for  Its  construction.  Is  author- 
ized to  exclude  such  highway,  or  parts  there- 
of that  are  in  the  Interstate  system,  from  the 
original  allocation  of  mileage  to  such  state 
and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  other  highways 


for  Inclusion  in  the  Interstate  system  upon 
approval  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  appropriately 
follows  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  the  colloquy  that  occur- 
red when  they  talked  about  positions.  In 
1956  when  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem was  proposed  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  reported  that  bill 
those  who  were  in  Congress  at  the  time 
were  pleased  with  its  passage.  We  were 
delighted  because  at  long  last  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  realized  that  we 
were  going  to  attack  the  problem  of 
transportation  in  this  countrj'. 

We  from  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  were  particularly  delighted 
with  it,  because  when  we  read  the  re- 
ports, we  found  that  Pennsylvania  was 
going  to  obtain  quite  a  bit  of  mileage.  In 
the  original  allocation.  Pennsylvania  was 
allocated  1.576  miles,  and  we  thought 
that  was  a  fair  assessmta.  of  mileage. 

However,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  mistakenly 
or  otherwise,  was  led  to  believe  that  if 
Penn.sylvania  included  in  the  Interstate 
System  the  already  constructed  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  the  State  would  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  money  which  they  ex- 
pended. Now  in  1970  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  taken  the  position,  and 
perhaps  justifiably  so.  that  no  State 
should  be  reimbursed.  With  that  I  can 
find  no  fault.  But  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  merely  states  that  since  Pennsyl- 
vania was  authorized  1.576  miles,  that  we 
be  given  these  1,576  miles  of  the  new  In- 
terstate System.  Actually,  with  the  in- 
clusion of  the  turnpike  all  we  got  was 
1.271  miles. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  says 
that  neither  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
nor  any  other  State  is  to  get  one  addi- 
tional mile  of  highway.  All  we  say  is  that 
the  mileage  originally  allocated  to  those 
States,  which  have  before  the  Interstate 
System  made  progress,  should  be  as  au- 
thorized in  the  1956  act. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  this  very 
fine  amendment  and  for  the  initiative 
which  the  gentleman  has  demonstrated 
in  coming  up  with  a  new  approach  to 
this  very  serious  problem.  This  might 
be  regarded  as  a  Pennsylvania  amend- 
ment, but  it  could  also  be  regarded,  in 
fact,  as  the  New  York  amendment  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania knows.  New  York  is  in  exactly 
the  same  bind  as  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
500  miles  of  the  New  York  State  Thru- 
way  which  is  charged  against  our  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Highway  allotment,  al- 
thoush  New  York  paid  for  this  highway 
itself,  and  we  are  still  paying  for  it 
through  tolls. 

I  want  to  say  I  think  this  is  a  splend'd 
amendment.  I  certainly  support  it.  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  understand  from  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  the  two 
States  to  benefit  most  would  probably  be 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  There  are  a 
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few  other  States  that  have  also  done 
such  building. 

Another  reason  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  is  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  the  granddaddy  of  all 
our  interstate  system  turnpikes,  does  not 
meet  interstate  standards.  So  we  now 
have  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  this  system  over  300  miles  that  do  not 
meet  interstate  standards.  Still  Pennsyl- 
vania is  being  penalized  by  the  action 
that  has  already  been  taken  by  our  for- 
mer Governor. 

I  have  talked  to  former  Governor  Lead- 
er and  he  tells  me  that  the  only  reason 
they  agreed  at  the  time  to  include  the 
turnpike  was  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  reimbursement  for  the  total  turn- 
Dike  expenditure  would  be  made  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  would  hope  we  could  adopt  this 
amendment  and  allow  the  affected  States 
that  qualify  to  benefit  by  this  if,  as  I 
understand  it,  my  amendment  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator.  We  are  not  trying  to 
bypass  them  or  add  1  mile  to  the  system. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  opened  up  a 
very  interesting  subject  about  which  I 
have  some  convictions  and  ideas,  too.  I 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  when  we  from  Iowa  travel 
in  his  State  system,  we  not  only  pay  the 
gasoline  tax  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  use  of  that  highway,  but  we  also  pay 
tolls  that,  if  translated  into  gasoline  tax, 
would  be  sometliing  like  35  cents  a 
gallon. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  State  al- 
ready has  had  advanced  to  it  a  lot  of 
extra  money  which  the  other  States 
have  not  had,  because  they  did  do  this. 
They  have  had  advantages,  and  have 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  travel,  that 
is  true,  but  at  greatly  increased  cost  to 
people  from  other  States. 

We  now  have  a  vei-y  inequitable  sys- 
tem. They  are  getting  more  money  now 
for  roads  than  we  do,  yet  we  give  free 
passage  on  the  Interstate  System  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  may  say  that  my  heart  is  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
should  like  to  support  his  amendment, 
because  my  State  is  one  that  shared  the 
fate  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  allocation  of 
money  on  the  Interstate  System,  and  had 
many  toll  road  miles  incorporated  in  the 
Interstate  System — without  reimburse- 
ment of  any  kind  to  this  date. 

I  have  sponsored  for  years  a  bill,  along 
with  friends  from  Pennsylvania  and 
others  from  other  States,  to  try  to  get 
this  situation  righted,  but  I  believe  we 
have  been  confronted  for  a  number  of 
years  with  a  basic  situation  which  makes 
it  untimely  to  do  that. 

The  basic  situation  is  that  we  simply 
do  not  have  the  money  in  the  Interstate 
System  at  this  time  to  complete  it  on 


schedule.  Until  we  do  have  the  money 
to  complete  it  on  schedule  we  have  to 
defer  items  such  as  this,  which  I  believe 
will  have  to  be  attended  ♦^o  in  the  future, 
in  order  to  meet  the  more  pressing  needs 
in  the  country,  which  are  to  build  the 
roads  urgently  required  to  carry  the 
growing  traffic  of  the  country. 

Against  the  interest  of  my  own  district 
and  of  my  own  State  in  this  regard,  I  note 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  was  not 
discussed  in  our  commitee.  It  was  not 
presented  in  the  hearings.  At  least  in 
detail  it  has  never  been  covered  in  our 
committee  with  respect  to  the  merit";  and 
the  arguments  against  it. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  which  should 
not  be  introduced  at  this  stage  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated.  This 
can  and  should  be  the  subject  of  com- 
plete and  orderly  hearings  in  the  next 
Congress,  and  we  should  deal  with  jus- 
tice with  these  States  which  have  had 
substantial  mileage  incorporated  under 
this  system  without  reimbursement  of 
any  kind  for  it. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  already 
noted  that  the  report  points  out  Route 
219  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a  road  I 
know  is  of  concern  to  him,  is  one  which 
is  badly  in  need  of  improvement,  which 
wtll  benefit  from  the  new  allocation  for- 
mvUa,  the  70,30  formula  imder  the  bill 
before  us  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  not  turned  its  back 
on  routes  like  tliis  one,  but  it  has  neces- 
sarily deferred  this  question  of  reim- 
bursement for  toll  roads. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  the 
commitee  action  in  this  regard  and  turn 
down  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Ml-.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml-.  SAYLOR.  I  just  want  to  say  I  did 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Wright)  and  used  this  ap- 
proach, so  the  committee  does  have  some 
benefit  of  it,  and  it  was  presented.  This 
does  not  come  as  any  surprise  to  the 
committee. 

As  to  the  approach  I  have  used,  very 
frankly,  I  did  use  the  approach  of  a  sin- 
gle highway.  After  hearing  the  explana- 
tion given  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
presiding  officer  at  that  time  'Mr. 
Wright)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  who  was 
at  the  meeting,  and  others  who  were 
there,  that  we  could  not  include  specific 
highways,  I  adopted  the  different  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  had  my 
memory  refreshed  as  to  the  gentleman's 
appearance  with  another  approach  to 
this  problem,  and  I  believe  I  did  the 
gentleman  an  injustice  by  saying  the 
question  had  not  been  presented  to  the 
committee.  The  amendment  he  proposes 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  that  the  new  70/30 
formula  will  give  some  direct  relief, 
with  the  improvement  of  Route  219. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Let  me  say  I  am  de- 
lighted with  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
calls  for  a  change  in  the  overall  formula 
for  class  1  or  class  A  roads  of  70/30. 

I  think  this  is  a  tremendous  advance 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  merely  want 
to  say  that  the  very  .strong  testimony  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  and  his  discus- 
sions with  those  of  us  serving  on  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  committee's  ultimate  deci- 
sion and  added  leverage  to  our  efforts  to 
change  the  matching  fund  formula  on 
the  ABC  system  of  highways — primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  extensions — away 
from  the  50-50  to  the  70-30  that  we  have 
included  as  .section  108  of  this  bill. 

I  am  most  sympathetic  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Saylof  • . 
He  has  eloquently  presented  his  case 
wherein  he  believes  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  being  penalized.  How- 
ever, in  the  committee's  opinion,  they 
felt  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  trj' 
to  correct  this  inequity. 

As  the  author  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  that  changes  the  Federal- 
aid  matching  fund  formula,  to  take  ef- 
fect after  June  30,  1973,  I  can  state 
categorically  that  Mr.  Saylor's  monu- 
mental effort  in  championing  his  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  on  U.N.  219  was 
one  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  pre- 
sented that  lead  to  the  change  in  the 
formula  from  50-50  to  70-30  and  also 
helped  us  to  alter  the  effective  date  by 
moving  it  up  1  full  year  from  June  30, 
1974,  to  the  accepted  date  of  June  30, 
1973. 

He  has  been  extremely  vigilant,  as 
well  as  cooperative,  in  pursuit  of  his 
Highway  219  inclusion  objective.  Be- 
cause of  his  efforts,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  all  States  concerned  with 
highway  construction  improvements  and 
acceleration  will  benefit.  We,  on  the  com- 
mittee, are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Saylor 
for  his  most  valuable  support  and  con- 
tribution to  this  bill,  the  Highway  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  but  I  hope  that 
his  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Saylor). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FRASER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fraser:  On 
page  43,  line  10,  strike  out  paragraph  (a) 
of  section  129  and  letter  the  following  para- 
graphs accordingly. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  E>oint  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  from  tliis  bill 
the  language  which  would  mandate  the 
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District  of  Columbia  to  proceed  within 
30  days  to  the  construction  of  particu- 
lar legs  of  the  freeway  system  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  does  not 
belong  in  this  bill  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  rules  of  the  House  specifically 
provide  that  in  a  general  act  of  this  na- 
ture specific  projects  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  is  the  case  in  section  129  of 

the  bill. 

The  only  reason  why  we  cannot  move 
to  strike  section  129  from  this  bill  is 
because  the  rule  granted  a  waiver  of  all 
points  of  order. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  amendment 
is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
people  who  serve  as  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  highway  construction  that 
goes  through  the  District.  The  City  Coun- 
cil in  1969  unanimously  adopted  a  plan 
recommended  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  in  which  they  said 
that  this  proposed  freeway  leg  was  not 
needed,  was  not  necessary,  and  should 
not  be  built.  So  now  comes  Congress 
saying.  "Well,  the  City  Council  does  not 
know  what  they  are  doing,"  and  in  effect 
it  says  "No  matter  what  they  think  or 
how  much  they  know,  we  know  best  what 
is  good  for  the  people,  the  700,000  or  800,- 
000  people  who  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

At  some  point,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ought  to  be  given  a 
voice  in  what  happens  to  this  city.  The 
City  Council  is  not  elected,  but  it  is  the 
closest  thing  that  the  city  has  to  an 
official  spokesman  of  the  sentiments,  the 
attitudes,  and  the  judgments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District.  Moreover,  they  have 
the  benefit  of  official  advice.  The  City 
Council  when  it  acted  was  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Federal  planning  arm. 
What  they  were  trying  to  do  was  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  transportation 
plan  that  envisioned  both  a  rapid  transit 
system  and  a  modest  freeway  program. 
The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  had  so  much 
trouble  with  this  question  is  that  when 
these  projects  originally  were  studied 
they  were  studied  on  the  basis  that  the 
only  transportation  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  to  have  was  to  be  based 
on  a  freeway  system  with  no  mass  transit 
involved.  But  since  that,  the  Congress  has 
wisely  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
mass  transit  system.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  imder  Presi- 
dent Jolmson  and  Secretary  'Volpe  have 
all  urged,  in  effect,  that  we  not  enforce 
this  kind  of  action  upon  the  District  un- 
til we  know  what  will  happen  with  the 
mass  transit  system  in  place  and  oper- 
ating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  here  because  if  we  leave  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  we  are  overriding  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
done  this.  In  1968,  section  23  of  the  High- 
way Act  mandated  certain  construction 
and  authorized  a  study  of  certain  other 
construction  and,  in  fact,  the  District  has 
complied  with  that  1968  act.  They  have 
no  choice  because  we  blackjacked  them 
into  it.  We  threatened  to  withhold  funds 


for  the  subway  and  for  the  city  itself 
imless  they  went  ahead  with  those  provi- 
sions. But  we  do  not  seem  to  be  content 
with  that  action  of  1968.  Now  we  want  to 
add  another  injustice  to  this  unfortunate 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and 
the  District  by  the  enactment  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  129. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And.  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
both  the  gentleman  and  I  sit  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  that  con- 
sidered this  compromise  that  would  re- 
lease subway  funds  and  would  comply 
with  the  1968  act,  and  that  compromise 
has  been  complied  with? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  the  precise  point  with  which 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  con- 
cluded and  I  think  that  is  the  agreement 
that  took  place  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  a  map 
that  sets  forth  the  program  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  might  say  that  I  have 
also  this  day  sent  a  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  I  have  talked  about  this  matter  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  in  the  past  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stress  how 
unhappy  I  am.  I  would  use  the  word 
"bitter"  but  probably  that  is  not  the 
proper  word  to  use,  but  somehow  I  must 
manifest  my  terrible  unhappiness  over 
what  has  happened  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  us  in  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction  got  together 
where  we  really  had  great  doubt  and 
said  that  because  the  highway  people 
in  this  area  had  held  up  the  subway 
funds,  we  would  agree  to  effect  a  com- 
promise with  reference  to  the  1968  act 
as  far  as  the  construction  of  three  roads 
was  concerned,  and  it  included  the  Tliree 
Sisters  Bridge.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill)  and  I  worked  on 
this  for  some  period  of  time.  We  talked 
with  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  we  talked  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  talked  with  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  a 
compromise  was  agreed  to.  That  com- 
promise was  passed.  I  stand  with  it  as  I 
have  stood  with  it  on  platforms  in  this 
city  where  my  skin  has  been  taken  off 
in  strips  because  many  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  said,  "We  do  not  want  any 
more  highways  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  act  does  is  to 
go  beyond  that  original  compromise,  we 
are  going  to  build  these  highways  to 
complete  the  system,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  matter  would  be  studied  and  the 
recommendation  would  come  back  from 


the  District  of  Columbia.  The  highway 
was  studied  and  a  recommendation  did 
come  back.  They  said,  "Do  not  take  those 
houses  out  of  the  north  section;  build  it 
out  through  another  industrial  freeway." 
This  recommendation  was  filed  and 
later  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  further  study  on  part  of  this  and 
it  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  seeks  to  over- 
rule the  present  plan.  The  committee  had 
to  have  a  special  rule  to  waive  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  prohibit  certain  high- 
ways being  authorized  for  the  city,  and 
they  did  it.  What  happened  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee?  The  sub- 
committee, we  just  found  out,  met  and 
said  they  are  going  to  present  a  bill  that 
says  no  money  can  be  appropriated  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  they 
comply,  not  with  the  1968  act  which  was 
the  1969  compromise,  but  the  1968  act 
and  any  other  act  of  Congress  and  that 
"any  other  act  of  Congress"  is  this  act 
before  us  today. 

I  just  plead  with  you  in  the  name  of 
common  decency  that  we  keep  our  word 
as  we  have  required  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  keep  its  word. 
They  have  outlined  on  the  map  where 
they  will  build  their  freeway,  and  there 
is  a  desparately  important  reason  for 
this.  The  difference  in  the  two  areas 
where  you  build  the  freeway,  one  goes 
through  industrial-type  lands,  and  lands 
that  are  not  homes,  and  the  other  goes 
through  a  series  of  homes  in  the  north 
end.  This  goes  clear  back  to  1960.  This 
route  was  shifted  from  one  side  of  Rock 
Creek  over  to  the  other  side  of  Rock 
Creek,  and  it  has  been  shifted  back  and 
forth  for  years  and  years.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  by  passing  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  if  we  leave  this  section  in,  if  we 
do  not  accept  this  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser).  in  my  c pinion 
we  will  simply  have  broken  our  word 
that  was  agreed  to  by  the  White  House, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
all  of  the  committees  of  this  House,  when 
we  all  agreed  to  the  1969  amendment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act, 
and  started  the  subway. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  basic  thrust  of  this 
legislation. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  history 
when  we  must  seriously  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Federal  Government  s 
policy  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this  so- 
ciety. We  have  rapidly  become  a  nation 
of  suburbs.  We  are  a  nation  of  automo- 
biles and  highways.  This  interlocking 
development  of  highways,  automobiles, 
and  suburbs  is  no  accident.  It  is  the 
product  of  Government  encouragement 
through  the  passage  of  legislation  like 
this  bill.  In  view  of  the  problems  this 
country  faces  I  think  it  is  time  we  looked 
at  the  effects  our  highway  policy  has  had 
on  the  movement  of  our  people. 
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The  clogged  traflBc,  the  pollution  of 
the  air,  and  the  decline  of  the  cities  are 
no  accident.  They  are  the  result  of  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  have  encouraged 
the  growth  of  urban  problems.  We  live  in 
a  free  society  in  which  people  aspire  to 
live  better.  Fortunately,  most  Americans 
are  able  to  live  well.  They  are  able  to 
move  freely.  But  if  we  are  going  to  help 
the  cities — if  we  are  going  to  encourage 
central  cities  to  remain  the  magnets  and 
cultural  centers  for  metropolitan  areas — 
if  we  are  going  to  make  housing  pro- 
grams and  job  development  programs 
work,  then  we  must  begin  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  mass  transit  systems 
that  move  people  from  place  to  place 
both  efficiently  and  without  the  threat 
of  colossal  traffic  jams  and  clouds  of  pol- 
lution. We  must  pass  legislation  that  in- 
tegrates the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  cities,  suburb-;,  and  new  towns 
with  other  forms  of  transportation,  job 
opportunities,  housing  potential,  and 
ecological  considerations. 

This  bill  does  just  the  opposite.  It  uses 
highways  as  the  prod  for  development 
because  it  changes  the  funding  formulas 
to  make  the  development  of  more  high- 
ways extremely  attractive.  It  makes  a 
pass  at  recognizing  mass  transit  needs  by 
providing  $200  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bus  lanes.  It  provides  funds  for 
alcohol  safety  programs  and  highway 
beautification.  In  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  freeway  this  legislation 
completely  casts  aside  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Washington  and  of  suburban 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  who  support 
the  building  of  a  subway,  but  oppose  the 
construction  of  the  North  Central  Free- 
way. 

This  legislation  hermetically  seals  the 
highway  trust  fimd  from  any  review  for 
another  5  years.  In  short,  I  believe  this 
bill  is  the  wrong  way  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  this  country.  It  places  far  too  much 
emphasis  on  highways,  without  facing  up 
to  the  problems  they  create. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  very  dear  friends  in  this  House, 
and  we  have  spent  many,  many  hours 
trying  to  solve  this  problem.  I  am  not 
an  antihighway  person.  I  have  supported 
the  position  that  we  need  highways  and 
freeways  for  the  movement  of  our  auto- 
mobile traflBc.  I  also  have  supported,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  have  some  other 
system  to  move  people  in  and  out  of  our 
:ities.  because  we  cannot  park  our  auto- 
mobiles now.  I  drive  in  and  out  of  this 
:ity  every  day,  and  we  cannot  get  in  and 
3Ut  on  the  freeways,  even  where  they 
ire  in  existence,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
io  with  building  new  freeways,  because 
[  am  driving  on  the  system  that  has  al- 
ready been  established  for  the  city,  so 
that  we  need  to  have  a  comprehensive 
nass  transportation  system  to  go  with  it. 

If  we  go  along  with  this  and  then  say 
10  more  money  for  the  District  of  Co- 
umbia,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  we 
lave  done  a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  I  support  this  amendment 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  myself  in  the  addi- 
tional views.  I  think  the  strongest  reason 
is  that  it  violates  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se. 


One  of  the  finest  men  who  has  ever 
served  in  this  body,  the  late  Dorsey 
Shackleford,  of  Missouri,  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  including  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  a  provision  against  logrolling — 
that  is,  inclusion  of  specific  roads  within 
a  bill  reported  out  by  our  committee,  and 
in  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
I  think  the  reasons  are  obvious  why  that 
rule  was  included,  because  if  you  open 
up  this  kind  of  legislation  any  one  of  us 
would  be  tempted  to  come  before  this 
body  and  seek  to  include  a  specific  road 
in  his  district. 

We  are  not  engineers  or  planners,  and 
that  is  not  our  job,  and  it  is  prohibited  by 
the  rules. 

Now,  the  argument  will  be  made,  I  am 
sure,  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  in  a  special,  unique  category  in 
terms  of  the  Congress,  that  we  have  a 
special  responsibility  for  the  District. 
That  is  true.  And  the  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
just  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment 
citing  our  special  responsibility.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  that  section  101  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
is  the  basic  legislation  relating  to  high- 
ways, treats  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  as  States,  so  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  highway  matters  is 
the  same  as  any  State. 

The  apportionment  formulas  and  qual- 
ification requirements  are  the  same  as 
for  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of  Ohio. 
They  all  must  submit  to  the  same  re- 
quirements in  order  to  qualify  for  high- 
way funds.  So  I  submit  to  you  that  sec- 
tion 129  is  a  violation  of  the  House 
rules;  that  it  sets  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent. 

If  you  can  mandate  the  construction 
of  controversial  highways  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  then  you  can  do  it  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  it- 
self recently  set  up  a  two-hearing  proce- 
dure so  that  people  affected  by  these 
highways  could  come  before  public  bodies 
and  express  their  views  on  proposed 
highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  amply  expressed 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  these  high- 
ways and  with  virtual  unanimity  they 
have  said  they  are  opposed  to  them — 
the  only  thing  I  have  ever  seen  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
Georgetown  to  Northeast,  in  unanimity 
on.  They  are  unanimous  in  saying  they 
are  against  these  highways. 

So  I  say  it  also  violates  the  spirit  and 
the  intent  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation two-hearing  procedures,  and 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  prevail 
because  I  think  it  sets  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent. I  think  it  is  a  basically  undemo- 
cratic thing  for  us  to  force  these  high- 
ways on  people  who  have  said  they  do  not 
want  them. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  no  intention  of  dictating 
to  the  various  States  what  kind  of  a 
highway  program  it  should  have  or  where 
individual  routes  should  be  located.  In 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
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courts  declared  in  1968  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  did  not  have  authority  un- 
der the  regular  Federal-aid  program  to 
construct  interstate  freeways.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  District  Code  did  not  per- 
mit highways  as  wide  as  those  required 
for  the  interstate  program.  Only  the 
Congress  could  change  this  situation  and 
this  it  did  in  the  1968  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act.  The  act  also  authorized  and 
directed  a  specific  system  to  be  built  at 
that  time  because  testimony  developed 
at  hearings  indicated  a  complete  bu- 
reaucratic mess  here  in  the  Nations 
Capital.  The  system  authorized  was  one 
developed  over  a  20-year  period  with 
complete  regional  cooperation.  It  was 
sound  and  was  the  product  of  local  study 
and  determination.  It  was  not  a  creature 
of  the  Congress  as  some  would  have  you 
believe. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House.  I  would  not  want  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  designate 
or  tell  us  in  Illinois  where  we  should  des- 
ignate our  highways.  I  am  sure  every 
State  in  the  Union  can  designate  their 
own.  But  in  this  case,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  I  have  explained,  the  Con- 
gress has  the  right  and  the  Congress 
should  designate  the  highways. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land and  my  colleague  from  Prince 
Georges  County  (Mr.  Hoc  an),  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  certain  provisions  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  in 
which  I  and  residents  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  have  a  particular  in- 
terest, and  to  urge  your  support  of  the 
same. 

The  first  provision  of  which  I  speak 
is  actually  of  prime  interest  to  all  resi- 
dents in  the  metropolitan  area  who  have 
occasion  to  travel  on  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated upgrading  of  the  parkway,  and 
this  past  summer  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Fallon  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  pointed  out  r'y  concern  over  the 
serious  congestion  on  this  vital  artery 
which  serves  the  people  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  and  Baltimore  as  well  as  in- 
terstate travelers.  At  that  time  I  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  the  committee 
would  include  in  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  the  funds  necessary  to  widen 
and  upgrade  the  parkway. 

It  is  a  pleasme  to  see  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  taken  note  of  my 
concern  and  recommended  in  the  bill  be- 
fore las  an  authorization  of  $65  million 
for  reconstructing  to  six  lanes  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Baltimore- Washington  Park- 
way under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  bringing  it  up 
to  the  standards  for  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 
Certainly  the  entire  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area  will  benefit  from  this  action. 

Another  section  of  the  act  provides  for 
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a  demonstration  project  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  public  ground-level  rail- 
highway  crossings  along  the  route  of  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  dem- 
onstration project  between  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Undoubtedly 
the  residents  of  Seabrook,  Md.,  and 
nearby  townships  on  the  Penn  Central 
line  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  this 
provision  is  in  the  bill.  They  are  most 
concerned  with  seeing  existing  hazard- 
ous ground-level  crossings  eliminated. 

Last,  but  not  least.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  those  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  require  construction  to 
begin  on  the  North  Central  Freeway 
within  90  days  of  enactment  of  t^is  leg- 
islation. For  years  I  have  supported  and 
urged  the  construction  of  the  rapid  tran- 
sit in  the  Washington  area,  which  is 
sorely  needed  to  improve  the  transpor- 
tation situation  of  the  area.  At  the  same 
time,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  interstate 
highway  network  is  also  vital  to  produce 
the  balanced  transportation  system 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
present  and  the  future. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  to  begin  mov- 
ing forward  on  both  the  highways  and 
the  rapid  rail,  toward  providing  this  bal- 
anced system.  If  at  this  time  we  change 
the  route  of  the  North  Central  Freeway, 
as  some  are  urging,  further  delays  will 
"result.  The  right-of-way  has  already 
been  acquired  for  the  proposed  route, 
whereas  any  change  of  route  will  result 
in  additional  costs  for  this  purpose.  We 
can  probably  assume  that  any  alternate 
route  will  also  be  objected  to  by  elements 
of  the  community. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  freeway  and  urge 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  get  con- 
struction under  way  on  the  North  Cen- 
tral Freeway. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
opposing  the  Fiaser  amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  and  strongly 
urge  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
give  it  full  and  careful  consideration  be- 
cause failure  to  adopt  this  amendment 
could  well  be  ordering  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  build  a  road  to  nowhere. 

Section  129  requires  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  30  days  to  start  build- 
ing the  North  Central  Freeway  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  boundary  line  ad- 
jacent to  Mar>'land. 

At  this  time  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  local  government  officials  in  Mont- 
gomery Coimty  have  indicated  that  they 
are  in  doubt  or  in  opposition  to  building 
a  North  Central  Freeway.  For  us  to  order 
the  immediate  construction  of  a  highway 
to  the  border  of  a  jurisdiction  that  has 
Indicated  it  does  not  intend  to  build  it  is 
ludicrous. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland,  our 
elected  State  executive,  was  recorded 
earlier  this  month  in  opposition  to  the 
North  Central  Freeway.  According  to  to- 
day's paper,  the  Governor  has  written 
me  that,  and  I  quote  from  the  Evening 
Star: 

He  Is  not  certain  that  the  North  Central 
should  not  be  abandoned. 

I  have  not.  however,  received  the  let- 
ter. 


The  State  Roads  Commission  indi- 
cates to  me  that  under  the  1968  Highway 
Act,  two  separate  hearings  must  be  held 
before  construction  could  begin  on  the 
Maryland  portion.  Sixteen  of  the  20 
newly  elected  members  of  the  Montgom- 
ery County  senatorial  and  legislative 
delegations  have  specifically  registered 
their  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
the  North  Central  Freeway.  Six  of  the 
seven  members  of  our  newly  elected  coun- 
cil have  declared  their  opposition.  These 
local  officials  possess  the  decisionmak- 
ing powers  on  highway  planning  in  the 
sections  of  Maryland  adjacent  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968  the  transpor- 
tation planning  board  of  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments and  the  county  council  and  the 
Montgomery  legislative  delegation  en- 
dorsed the  North  Central  Freeway  route. 
Since  1966  the  Maryland  State  Roads 
Commission  has  carried  the  North  Cen- 
tral Freeway  in  Maryland  as  part  of  the 
I-70S  connection  to  the  North  Central 
Freeway  routing  in  the  District.  But  now 
the  situation  must  be  clarified  as  to  the 
position  of  the  several  elements  of  gov- 
ernment concerned  in  regard  to  the  free- 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  my  service  in  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  a  balanced  system 
of  mass  transit  and  highways  for  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  but  it 
must  be  a  well  planned  system  which 
properly  serves  all  the  people. 

And  so  to  do  what  we  are  doing  here 
today — to  order  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  a  controversial  freeway  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  to  the  border  of  a 
jurisdiction  which  is  obviously  not  pre- 
pared to  construct  its  section — is  sheer 
folly. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  the  order 
to  immediately  construct  this  highway. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
two-hearing  procedure  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed with  reference  to  these  roads? 

Mr.  GUDE.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct  in  regard  to  the  Maryland  por- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia portion  there  is  some  question, 
but  in  regard  to  the  Maryland  portion 
there  would  have  to  be  two  healings. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  they  are  related 
because  they  are  connecting  roads.  You 
cannot  build  a  road  to  nowhere.  They 
have  not  held  the  two  hearings  on  the 
roads  that  would  connect  with  the  Dis- 
trict highway  in  Maryland? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Our  Maryland  State  Roads 
Commission  indicates  that  they  would 
have  to  hold  two  sets  of  hearings  be- 
fore proceeding  with  construction  of  the 
Maryland  section  of  the  North  Central 
Freeway. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway  system  and 
a  rapid  rail  transit  system  in  oui°  Capital 


City.  In  order  to  meet  the  tremendous 
day-by-day  growth  of  traffic,  the  high- 
way program  must  be  carried  out  along 
with  the  present  rapid  rail  transit  system 
that  is  now  under  construction. 

Our  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
repeatedly  made  this  statement  over  the 
years,  and  we  not  only  believe  this  to  be 
true,  but  are  willing  to  make  any  and  all 
recommendations  which  will  bring  about 
a  proper  rapid  rail  transit  system  and  a 
freeway  system  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Our  committee's  position  that 
there  is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway  sys- 
tem and  a  rapid  transit  system  in  our 
Capital  City  is  still  imchanged.  It  has 
been  expressed  over  the  years  both  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  in  its  reports,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  the  year  1955, 1  recommended  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Budget  that  the  District's  share  for 
the  mass  transportation  survey  be  paid. 
Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram which  finally  brought  about  the 
rapid  rail  transit  program.  This  was 
many  years  before  those  who  want  to 
destroy  the  freeway  program  and  thereby 
have  caused  diflBculty  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rapid  rail  transit  system  en- 
tered the  picture. 

In  the  year  1948  we  had  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  transportation 
study  which  was  made  at  a  cost  of 
$505,000  by  the  highway  departments  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  1950  we  had  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its  environs 
by  the  National  Park  and  Planning 
Commission. 

In  1952  we  had  the  highway  improve- 
ment program  by  the  highway  depart- 
ments of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  cost  for 
this  project  included  in  the  $505,000 
which  was  the  overall  cost  of  the  1948 
Washington  metropolitan  area  transpor- 
tation study. 

In  1955  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  transportation  study  made  by  the 
highway  departments  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia  cost 
$561,000. 

The  transportation  plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  in  1959  made  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Regional  Coun- 
cil cost  $450,000. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mision  was  created  in  1952  and  beginning 
in  1955  we  had  the  4-year  study  which 
was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1959.  This  study  was  designated 
the  mass  transportation  survey  and  was 
the  most  comprehensive  and  cooperative 
of  all  previous  planning  in  the  sense  that 
all  jurisdictions  took  part.  This  study 
involved  both  mass  transit  and  highways 
and  the  most  up-to-date  infoimation  and 
analysis  methods  were  used.  This  survey 
was  authorized  by  the  84th  Congress  w^th 
instructions  that  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Council  jointly  should 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  present  and 
future  mass  transportation  needs  of  the 
National  Capital  region.  The  results  of 
that  study  were  reported  to  the  President 
in  1959. 
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Tliis  report  found  that  the  present  and 
f  iture  needs  of  the  National  Capital 
r  ?gion  required  a  balanced  system  of 
t  ansportation  consisting  of  highways, 
cKpress  buses,  and  rapid  rail  transit. 
1  he  report  recommended  that  as  a  first 
s  ep  the  regulation  of  the  existing  pri- 

V  itely  owned  bus  carriers  should  be  uni- 
fied  and  centralized  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  need  for  a  freeway  concept  involv- 
ing an  all-out  beltway  and  inner  loop 
aid  connecting  radials  was  recognized 
ill  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  Na- 
t:  onal  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
n.ission  in  1950.  This  was  6  years  before 
tie  enactment  of  the  90-10  interstate 
fi  nancing  formula. 

On  August  2,  1947,  pursuant  to  direc- 
ts ons  from  Congress  which  specified  that 
tiere  should  be  designated  within  the 
c  mtinental  United  States  a  national  sys- 
tem of  interstate  highways  to  connect 
tlie  principle  metiopolitan  centers,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works 
A  a;ency  approved  a  national  system  of 
ii  terstate  highways  but  withheld  a  por- 
tion  of  mileage  for  later  distribution  in 
a  id  aroimd  the  urban  centers.  On  Sep- 
ti^mber  15,  1955,  the  Commissioner  of 
F  ubllc  Roads  distributed  this  urban  mile- 
a  ;e.  In  1955  the  highway  departments 
o    Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District 

0  Columbia  initiated  system  layouts  In 
a  xordance  with  highway  legislation.  The 
c  )ncepts  followed  the  freeway  plans  cur- 
n  int  at  that  time  in  the  District  of  Co- 
h  mbia. 

The  freeway  projects  adopted  for  the 
Eistrict  of  Columbia  and  approved  for 
c  mstructlon  were : 

First.  Northeast  Freeway — eight 
s  udies; 

Second.  North  Central  Freeway — six 
s  udies; 

Third.  Palisades  Parkway — six  studies; 

Fourth.  Three  Sister  Bridge — eight 
s  udies; 

Fifth.  14th  Street  Bridge— staff 
s  udies ; 

Sixth.  Potomac  River  Freeway — eight 
s  udies ; 

Seventh.  South  Leg — seven  studies ; 

Eighth.  North  Leg,  West — seven 
s  udies ; 

Ninth 
s  udies; 

Tenth.  North  East,  North  Central 
Freeway — eight  studies; 

Eleventh.  North  Leg,  East — six  studies; 

Twelfth.  East  Leg — six  studies;  and 

Thirteenth.  Intermediate  Loop — five 
s  udies.  Eighty-two  studies  for  the  13 
p  rejects. 

When  the  urban  mileage  was  distrib- 
uted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
F  oads  in  1955,  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
t  ^e  of  the  House  that  is  now  being  crlti- 
c  zed  by  a  few  people  assisted  the  High- 

V  ay  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
li  imbia  and  the  District  ofHcials  with 
t  leir  request  for  projects  which  had 
r  reviously  been  approved  by  the  District 
Government.  Not  only  in  1955,  but  every 
y  ear  when  mileage  for  cities  was  up  for 
c  Ecision  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
F  oads  or  the  Bureau  of  F>ublic  Roads,  the 

1  ublic  Works  Committee  of  this  House 
f  illy  protected  the  interests  of  our  Capi- 
t  il  City.  The  action  of  this  committee 

V  as  proper  in  every  respect. 
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The  13  elements  composing  the  free- 
way program  were  not  selected  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  at  no  time 
from  the  year  1955  down  to  this  day  has 
this  committee  selected  any  of  the  free- 
way projects  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  overall  highway  programs  for  tiie 
State  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land since  1955  were  planned  with  the 
understanding  that  the  approved  :iter- 
state  highway  projects  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  constructed. 

After  a  number  of  comprehensive 
plans  and  studies  were  approved  we 
finally  started  appropriating  funds  for 
our  freeway  progam  in  the  year  1957. 
The  rapid  rail  transit  system  had  not 
been  authorized  at  this  time. 

We  then  passed  through  10  turbulent 
years  up  to  the  year  1968  when  the  High- 
way Act  of  1968  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  During  this  10-year  period 
the  Public  Works  Committee  made  no 
move  to  take  part  in  the  freeway-rapid 
rail  transit  impasse.  If  there  is  a  com- 
mittee in  the  House  that  had  more  right 
to  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  impasse 
that  has  developed  than  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  am  unable  to  name 
the  committee. 

After  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  a  few  others  de- 
cided that  the  freeway  system  must  be 
stopped  in  order  to  secure  enough  sup- 
port for  the  authorization  of  the  rapid 
rail  transit  systeir,  and  further  to  carry 
out  theL-  wishes  to  simply  destroy  the 
freeway  program,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  passed  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  At  this  time  the  District  ofiBcials 
were  dragging  their  feet  and  were  indi- 
cating at  every  turn  that  the  freeway 
system  must  be  stopped.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968  placed  the  following  provisions: 
District  of  Columbia 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  court  decision  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  the  contrary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall.  In 
addition  to  those  routes  already  under  con- 
struction, construct  all  routes  on  the  Inter- 
state System  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  set  forth  In  the  document  entitled  "1968 
Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion with,  and  as  a  part  of  "The  1968  Inter- 
state System  Cost  Estimate"  printed  as  House 
Document  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress. Such  construction  shall  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  and  shall  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  commence 
work  on  the  following  projects: 

(1)  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  1-266  (section  Bl 
to  B2). 

(2)  Potomac  River  Freeway.  1-266  (section 
B2  to  34). 

(3)  Center  leg  of  the  Inner  loop,  1-95  (sec- 


tion A6  to  C4),  terminating  at  New  York 
Avenue. 

(4)  East  leg  of  the  inner  loop,  1-295  (sec- 
tion Cl  to  C4),  terminating  at  Bladensburg 
Road. 

(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  study  those  projects  on  the  Interstate 
System  set  forth  In  "The  1968  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Cost  Estimate."  House  Document  Num- 
bered 199,  Ninetieth  Congress,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  are  not  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  their  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  projects 
including  any  recommended  alternative 
routes  or  plans,  and  If  no  such  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted  within  such  eighteen- 
month  period  then  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  construct  such  routes. 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  as  required  by 
subsection    (a)    of  this  section. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  have  its  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  approved  under  section  106 
or  117  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may,  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  any  Federal-aid  highway  project,  provide 
the  payments  and  services  described  in  sec- 
tions 505,  506,  507,  and  508  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
real  property  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  exchange  or  as  replacement 
for  park,  parkway,  and  playground  lands 
transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  public  purpose  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
act  of  May  20,  1932  (47  Stat.  161;  D.C.  Code, 
sec.  8-115)  and  the  Commissioner  Is  further 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
title  to  property  so  acquired. 

(f )  Payments  are  authorized  to  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  lieu  of  property 
transferred  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section.  The  amount  of  such  payment 
shall  represent  the  cost  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  acquiring  real  property  suita- 
ble for  replacement  of  the  property  so  trans- 
ferred as  agreed  upon  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  head  of  said  agency  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  acquiring  of  the  replace- 
ment property. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
in  the  1970  revenue  bill  also  made  an  at- 
tempt to  help  settle  the  impasse  which 
had  developed  in  the  freeway — rapid  rail 
transit  programs.  In  the  bill  from  this 
committee  we  find  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

Sec.  903.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2501a-47-2501b)  until 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  (1)  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  has  begun  work  on 
each  of  the  projects  listed  in  section  23(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  has 
committed  itself  to  complete  these  projects, 
or  (2)  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
has  not  begun  work  on  each  of  those  proj- 
ects, or  made  or  carried  out  that  commit- 
ment, solely  because  of  a  court  injunction 
issued  in  response  to  a  petition  filed  by  a 
person  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  agency,  department,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  attempted  to  help  settle  the 
freeway-rapid  transit  impasse,  we  passed 
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through  10  hectic  years.  Just  to  cite  a 
few  of  the  events  that  took  place  during 
this  period  we  had : 

First,  well  over  $10  million  invested  in 
plans  for  an  Interstate  System  by  the 
District  that  were  not  used  and  were 
filed  away. 

Second,  over  S200  milUon  has  accumu- 
lated in  Federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds  to  be  used  in  the  freeway  pro- 
gram as  this  impasse  is  settled. 

Third,  Chairman  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  for  a  number 
of  years  made  every  move  possible  to 
destroy  the  Freeway  System. 

Fourth,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  destroy  the  freeway 
program  and  finally  the  Washington 
newspapers  demanded  that  this  Chair- 
man not  be  reappointed. 

Fifth,  in  1964  the  Hoiise  recommitted 
the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
rapid  rail  transit  system  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  was  not  adequately  pre- 
sented to  the  House  and  the  total  mile- 
age was  also  indefinite  as  presented. 

Sixth,  in  1965  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  provided  for  a  25- 
mile  rapid  rail  transit  system  at  a  cost  of 
S431  million  with  SlOO  milUon  to  be  Fed- 
eral and  $50  million  to  be  the  District  of 
Columbia  share  and  with  the  balance 
evidenced  by  bonds.  The  bonds  were  to 
be  retired  out  of  the  fare  box. 

Seventh,  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1939  authorized  a  re- 
gional transit  system  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2.5  miUion  with  $1,147,044,000  to  be  in 
Federal  grants,  $216,500,000  to  be  the 
District  of  Colum'.  la  share  and  with  the 
suburban  jurisdictions  paying  $357,- 
000,000  the  balance  of  $835,000,000  would 
be  raised  through  revenue  bonds  issued 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority. 

Eighth,  in  the  year  1966,  which  was 
after  the  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rapid  rail  transit  25-mile  sys- 
tem, the  House  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  rapid  rail  system  until  the 
freeway  impasse  was  solved.  After  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
for  that  year  passed  the  House  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  District  officials  finally  agreed  to 
start  the  freeway  system  and  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations  receded  and  agreed  to 
release  the  money  for  the  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit system.  After  this  action  took  place 
a  lawsuit  was  filed  which  requested  that 
the  freeway  system  be  brought  to  an  end. 
This  suit  was  filed  and  in  February  of 
1968  the  freeway  system  was  stopped  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Ninth,  then  we  have  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968  enacted. 

Tenth,  on  April  28,  1969,  President 
Nixon  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  stated  in  part 
as  follows: 

Mass  transit  must  be  part  of  a  balanced 
transportation  network.  A  subway  will  not 
relieve  local  governments  of  the  duty  to 
modernize  and  improve  their  highway  sys- 
tems and  other  forms  of  transportation,  so 
that  all  citizens  have  an  adequate  choice  as 
to  how  they  travel.  Clearly  the  Impasse  that 
has  arisen  between  proponents  of  road  and 


rail  transportation  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  has  contributed  little  to  the 
progress  of  either.  There  are,  however,  hope- 
ful signs  that  a  fair  and  effective  settle- 
ment of  these  Issues  will  be  reached  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  those 
involved — central  city  dwellers,  suburbanites, 
shoppers,  employees,  and  visitors  alike — that 
this  be  done. 

Eleventh,  on  August  12. 1969. 1  received 
the  following  letter  from  President 
Nixon: 

DE.iR  Bill:  Your  diligent  efforts  through 
the  years  to  insure  that  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia will  enjoy  a  balanced  transportation 
system  are  very  much  appreciated  by  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned  v/ith  the  welfare  of 
our  Capital  City.  As  you  know,  I  have  previ- 
ously expressed  my  desire  that  a  fair  and 
effective  settlement  of  the  Issues  involved  in 
the  transportation  controversy  be  reached 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  all  those  concerned 
— central  city  dwellers,  suburbanites,  shop- 
pers, employees,  and  visitors.  It  Is  my  convic- 
tion that  those  steps  necessary  for  a  fair  and 
effective  settlement  have  been  taken. 

The  City  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  now  voted  in  favor  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  complete  the  requirements  of  a  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of    Columbia    directed    the    Department    of 
Highways  to  implement  Immediately  the  re- 
quirements   of    the    act.    The    Secretary    of 
Transportation     has     directed    the    Federal 
Highway  Administrator  to  rescind  the  letter 
of  his  predecessor  dated  January  17.   1969, 
thus   placing   these   projects   back   into   the 
Interstate  System.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  has  been  directed  to 
work  closely  with  the  Highway  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  order  to  con- 
tinue work  until  completion  of  all  projects 
and  the  study  called  for  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  I  trust  that  these  ac- 
tions will  fulfill  the  criteria  which  you  set 
forth  in  your  statement  of  August  11,  1969. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Government  is 
firmly    conunitted    to    completion    of    these 
projects  as  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  provides.  I  Join  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government    In    that    commitment,    and    I 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  corporation  counsel  of  the 
District   of   Columbia   to   vigorously  defend 
any  lawsuits  which  may  be  filed  to  thwart 
the  continuation  of  the  projects  called  for 
by  this  act. 

A  balanced  transportation  system  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  that  this 
evidence  of  tangible  progress  would  per- 
mit xis  to  assure  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  your  subcommittee  will 
be  in  a  position  to  approve  the  $18,737,000 
deleted  from  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion blU  together  with  the  $21,586,000  In  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
With  cordial  regards, 
Sincerely. 

RICHARD  Nixon. 

Twelfth,  on  September  24,  1969,  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mended that  rapid  rail  transit  funds  be 
released  and  shortly  thereafter  actual 
construction  of  the  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem started.  A  few  weeks  following  our 
action  in  releasing  construction  funds 
for  rapid  rail  transit,  smother  suit  was 
filed  in  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  judging  frcan  some  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  you 
would  assume  that  only  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  the  i»ublic  Works 
Committee,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee want  a  freeway  system  construct- 
ed in  our  Capital  City.  All  down  through 
the  years,  Washington's  two  leading 
newspapers  have  consistently  stated  that 
a  balanced  system  of  transportation  is 
necessary  for  our  Nation's  Capital  which 
would  consist  of  a  freeway-rapid  rail 
transit  system. 

On  July  14,  1968,  the  Sunday  Star  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Freeway  Letter" 
stated  in  part  as  follows: 

Mavor  Washington  and  City  Council 
Chairman  Hechinger  have  urged  the  Senate- 
House  conferees  to  strike  from  the  highway 
bill  language  which  would  require  the 
District  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  a  freeway  system.  We  think  the  manda- 
tory language  should  be  kept  In  the  bill  and 
that  it  should  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Without  such  a  directive  there  Is  little 
likelihood  that  work  on  the  freeways  will  go 
forward.  And  lacking  an  adequate  freeway 
system,  combined  with  rapii  transit,  the 
economic  life  of  this  city  Is  bound  to  stag- 
nate. Those  who  have  succeeded  In  stalling 
freewav  construction  for  so  long  are  not  so 
much  "opposed  to  particular  Items  in  the 
plan:  they  are  against  any  new  freeway  fa- 
cilities. They  will  kill  the  whole  thing  if 
they  can. 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  21.  1968, 
issue  entitled  "DC.  Freeway  Network" 
stated  in  part  as  follows: 

The  House  Public  Works  Conunittee  has 
wisely  Included  the  long-sUUed  District  of 
Columbia  freeway  projects  in  iU  omnibus 
Federal  highways  bill.  If  this  legislation  is 
passed,  the  District  wlU  have  a  mandate  to 
go  ahead  with  its  controversial  freeway  net- 
work without  further  wrangling.  At  this 
point  many  objective  observers  find  It  im- 
possible to  believe  that  any  law  wUl  end  the 
dispute.  But  there  Is  a  powerful  argument 
for  Congress  to  go  as  far  as  It  can  In  making 
the  pollcv  decision  even  If  It  cannot  at  this 
time  resolve  all  the  controversial  details. 

In  our  view  the  Potomac  Expressway  to 
connect  with  the  George  Washington  Memo- 
rial Parkway  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river,  the  North  Central  Freeway,  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  completion  of  the  inner 
loops  are  essential  to  give  this  city  a  modern 
transportation  system. 

Again,  on  July  5.  1968.  the  Evening 
Star  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Freeways 
and  Parking"  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

Representative  Kluczynskl,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Sulx:ommltte«  on  Roads, 
was  right  on  target  when  he  told  his  col- 
leagues that  "Washington  as  a  living,  operat- 
ing city  will  cease  to  exist"  without  freeways. 
In  our  opinion,  this  cannot  be  successfully 
disputed,  certainly  not  by  rhetoric  of  the 
case  variety.  A  completed  freeway  pattern  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  balanced  trans- 
portation system  planned  for  this  commu- 
nity. The  Senate  approved  provisions  In  its 
own  bill  to  ease  the  impact  of  freeways  on 
residences  and  businesses  that  might  be 
affected.  We  hope  this  signifies  an  intent  to 
deal  reallstlcaUy  and  forthrlghtly  with  a  prob- 
lem which  will  have  calamitous  consequences 
for  this  city  if  It  is  not  resolved  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

On  July  27,  1969.  the  Washington  Post 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Helicopter  in 
Every  Garage"  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

So  we  come  down  to  the  nitty  gritty — the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the  North  Central 
Freeway.  Secretary  Volpe  says  he  Is  going  to 
meet  with  "aU  concerned  parties"  and  work 
"toward  a  complete  solution."  That's  where 
he  was  many  weeks  ago  when  President  Nixon 
asked  him  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
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li  m.  Tied  up  In  this  controversy  Is  the  fate 
o'  Washington's  urgently  needed  mass  tran- 
s  t  system.  The  House  of  Representatives  Is 
V  allkely  to  release  money  to  go  ahead  with 
t:  le  subway  system  until  the  administration 
c  early  signals  Its  intent  to  carry  out  the 
1  169  Highway  Act  ordering  a  go-ahead  for 
1  hree  Sisters  and  a  comprehensive  18-month 
s  udy  of  the  North  Central  Freeway. 

On  June  30,  1968,  the  Sunday  Star  in 
a  11  editorial  entitled  "Congress  Must  Act" 
s  ated  in  part  as  follows: 

The  necessity  for  Congress  to  end  the  rldlc- 
u  lous  controversy  over  Washington  freeways 
b  f  compelhng  the  completion  of  a  moderate, 
r  iilonal  highway  system  has  been  evident  for 
a  long,  long  time.  This  week,  at  last,  the 
H  Duse  of  Representatives  will  have  the  op- 
p  irtunity  to  begin  that  process.  Its  Mem- 
ta  !rs  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
n  ittee  has  given  assurance  that  the  issue 
\«  ill  be  faced  by  inserting  a  District  freeway 
n  andate  in  the  high-priority  administration 
b  U — scheduled  for  debate  tomorrow — to  ex- 
ti  nd  and  broaden  Federal  aid  to  highway 
p  -ograms  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  fitting  legisla- 
t  ve  vehicle.  For  the  national  bill  contains 
1(  ng-neded  reforms,  especially  in  terms  of  ex- 
p  uided  Federal  assistance  to  persons  dis- 
p  aced  by  highways,  which  have  a  direct  per- 
t  nence  to  the  District  dispute 

A  fight  on  the  House  floor  nevertheless 
SI  ems  assured,  since  three  committee  mem- 
b  ;rs  already  have  filed  a  minority  report 
a  [ainst  the  District  mandate.  It  seems  to  us. 
h  awever.  that  their  arguments  have  added 
r  othing  new  to  the  tired  old  tirades  of  those 
p  »ople  who  seem  to  believe  that  the  best 
\<  ay  to  deal  with  automobiles  is  to  ignore 
t  lem. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
I  oard  of  Trade  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
t  la  are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
s  rstem  of  transportation  for  our  Nation's 
C  apital  consisting  of  a  freeway  system 
a  id  a  rapid  rail  transit  system.  Within 
t  le  last  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from 
t  le  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  which  states  in 
p  art  as  follows : 

As  you  may  know,  we  strongly  endorse  the 
b  ilanced  transportation  program  which  the 
C  ingress  has  firmly  supported.  We  believe 
ii  is  quite  essential  to  the  economic  future 
o :  the  National  Capital  that  these  funds  be 
c  eared  during  this  session  of  Congress  so 
c  >nstruction  can  proceed  on  the  subway  and 
f;  eeways.  We  are  greatly  concerned  that  any 
f  irther  delay  may  accelerate  the  already 
SI  rlous  erosion  of  confidence  in  the  economic 
f  1  iture  of  this  city. 

The  majority  of  the  people  who  pay 
t  le  taxes  necessary  to  operate  our  Capi- 
til  City  are  for  a  balanced  system  of 
t  -ansportation.  Those  people  who  love 
and  respect  this  city  want  this  impasse 
s<  ttled  and  they  want  it  settled  now.  They 
do  not  agree  with  the  statement  made 
s  ;veral  years  ago  by  one  of  the  dissidents 
tiat  there  shall  be  no  more  exists  or 
e  itrances  into  our  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  the 
F  ublic  Works  Committee.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  pass  this  bill  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  House  and  permit  the 
F  ublic  Works  Committee  to  take  the  bill 
t )  conference  so  that  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  which  will  be  for  the  best 
i;  iterests  of  our  Capital  City  and  for  the 
best  interest  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
t  on  system. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natcher  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  would  yield  and  I  thank 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  or  with  the 
basic  history  on  this  matter.  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  will  agree  with 
me  that  I  first  entered  into  this  picture 
in  1969  at  the  time  the  1969  revenue  bill 
was  pending.  We  did  make  a  compromise 
and  that  compromise  was  supported  by 
the  papers  and  others  as  stated  by  the 
gentleman  because  it  would  finish  this 
system  and  build  the  subway,  and  that  is 
all  I  want  to  have  happen.  I  am  not  crit- 
ical of  the  Public  Works  Committee  or 
any  otlier  group  or  person  so  long  as  we 
keep  our  word  on  the  specifics. 

I  have  gone  through  the  system.  Part 
of  it  is  already  open,  part  of  it  is  in  the 
process  of  being  constructed,  but  what  is 
happening  in  this  bill — and  this  is  the 
time  I  think  we  have  to  thresh  it  out  be- 
cause as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  said,  after  it  becomes  law  we  are  in 
trouble — is  that  a  change  was  made  be- 
cause of  the  last  study.  This  is  not  asking 
for  another  study.  This  amendment  does 
not  refer  to  a  study  for  building  the 
North  Central  Freeway  or  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Northeast  Freeway.  All  I  am 
saying  to  the  gentleman  is  that  we  should 
not  in  this  bill — because  I  do  not  think 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  a  great 
feeling  about  one  recommendation  as  op- 
posed to  another — mandate  the  North 
Central  Freeway  to  go  through  the 
Northwest  instead  of  the  industrial  New 
York  Avenue  freeway.  The  bill  already 
provides  for  completing  the  loop  on  the 
outer  side,  for  completing  the  center  loop 
and  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  as  well  as 
completing  something  that  will  connect 
in  the  center. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  and  plead  with 
the  gentleman  to  support  us  in  our  plea 
and  that  is  we  simply  want  to  carry  out 
the  compromise  of  1969,  and  I  plead  with 
the  gentleman  for  his  opinion. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend — and  he 
is  my  friend — back  in  1955  when  the 
Commissioner  of  Roads  allocated  the  ur- 
ban mileage,  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Fallon)  remem- 
bers that  the  mileage  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  mileage  for  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  approved  at  that  time.  The  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  State  of  Virginia 
made  their  plans  and  they  made  their 
sur\'eys  and  they  expected  the  District 
of  Colimibia  to  carry  out  its  conmiit- 
ments.  After  10  long  years  the  action 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  is  prop- 
er in  every  respect. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  would  not  the  gentleman  agree 
that  we  did  this  and  we  completed  this 


in  1968  and  1969.  We  finished  it.  The 
past  history  is  over. 

We  do  not  want  to  turn  over  new 
dirt  with  a  new  shovel  and  start  a  new 
controversy  by  adding  to  this  bill  proj- 
ects that  were  not  required  in  the  1968 
act.  That  is  what  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  proposes  to  avoid. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  no  proj- 
ects in  this  bill  that  were  not  in  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  If  I  am  wrong 
about  that,  I  want  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Kluczynski),  to  cor- 
rect me. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man for  only  an  explanation  so  that 
we  will  not  have  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
project  in  this  bill  that  we  did  not  have 
in  the  1968  bill. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  correct.  We  authorized 
all  the  projects  in  the  1968  act. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  asking  specifically 
if  it  were  not  stated  that  the  northeast. 
North  Central  Freeway,  project  17,  was 
required  to  be  studied  and  a  return  was 
to  be  made  on  that  study.  They  made 
that  return  and  they  recommended  what 
should  be  built.  It  was  not  mandated  by 
the  conunittee  that  they  build  the  North 
Central  Freeway  as  now  required  by  this 
act. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  entire  sys- 
tem has  been  covered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  same  statements  were  made  but 
under  section  23' b)  the  North  Central 
Freeway  was  definitely  not  mandated 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
word,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  opposition  to  sec- 
tion 129  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970,  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  certain 
that  when  my  colleagues  are  informed 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  this 
issue  and  honestly  ponder  on  the  conse- 
quences they  will  join  with  me  in  re- 
moving this  section  from  the  bill,  H.R. 
19504.  in  its  entirety. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  made  in 
demonstrating  why  this  section  should 
be  stricken  from  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970. 

First,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
section  129  is  in  violation  of  House  rule 
XI  which  governs  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  as  well  as  the 
full  Committee  on  I»ublic  Works.  Sub- 
paragraph <C)  of  section  16  of  this  rule 
states : 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  any  bill  provid- 
ing general  legislation  in  relation  to  roads 
to  contain  any  provision  for  any  specific 
road,  nor  for  any  bill  in  relation  to  a  speci- 
fic road  to  embrace  a  provision  In  relation 
to  any  other  specific  road. 

Section  129  is  in  direct  violation  of  this 
rule  since  it  pertains  to  the  specific 
routes;  Interstate  66,  70-S,  95,  295,  and 
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695  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  is  it- 
self a  general  highway  bill.  This  section, 
therefore,  is  in  direct  disagreement  with 
House  rule  XI.  If  we  allow  this  section 
to  be  passed  along  with  the  general  legis- 
lation it  would  create  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent for  pork-barrel  highway  legislation 
and  could  possibly  weigh  down  future 
bUls  with  specific  interstate  routes,  which 
House  rtile  XI  was  designed  to  eliminate. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  set  up  a  working  partnership 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  The   States   were   to   present 
their  plans  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
asking  that  the  Bureau  reimburse  the 
State  for  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
interstate  highway  construction.  Section 
129  however,  demands  the  construction 
of  certain  District  highways  without  re- 
gard for  the  planning  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  District  government.  What 
better  way  to  remove  public  confidence 
in  the  Interstate  Highway  System  than 
to  demand   the   building   of   highways 
which  adversely  affect  the  lives  of  pri- 
vate citizens  even  after  they  have  raised 
unified  opposition  to  such  highways. 

The  second  point,  therefore,  is  that 
since  it  is  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  must  sacrifice  their 
homes  businesses  and  recreational  areas 
in  order  that  these  highways  be  com- 
pleted, they  should  have  the  basic  demo- 
cmtic  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  this 
construction  should  take  place. 

Certainly,  the  opposition  to  urban  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  has  been 
growing  in  other  cities  of  the  country 
and  the  duly  elected  officials  of  those 
areas  have  responded  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents.  Gov.  Francis  W. 
Sargent  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
has  declared  a  moratorium  on  most  road- 
building  in  the  Boston  area,  pending  fur- 
ther study  of  the  social  and  environ- 
mental consequences  of  these  new  roads. 
Around  the  Nation  various  portions  of 
highways  have  been  delayed  or  cancelled 
due  to  the  cries  of  public  outrage  to  these 
projects.  Why  should  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  citizens  in  any  other 
city  in  the  country?  Why  should  we  have 
double  standards? 

A  statement  by  President  Lincoln  por- 
trays this  situation  much  more  eloquent- 
ly than  I  could  ever  attempt  to  state  it. 
This  he  said  in  response  to  people  from 
the  district  who  even  then  had  problems 
similar  to  present  day  problems.  He  said : 
I  have  not  now,  and  never  had,  any  dis- 
position to  treat  you  In  any  respect  other- 
wise than  as  my  neighbors.  I  have  not  now 
any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  xinder  any 
circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself 
constrained  to  withhold  from  my  neighbors. 
I  hope  that.  If  things  shall  go  on  as  prosper- 
ously as  I  believe  we  all  desire  they  may,  I 
May  have  it  In  my  power  to  remove  some- 
thing of  this  misunderstanding,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  convince  you,  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  re- 
gard you  In  all  things  our  equals  and  in  all 
things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the 
same  treatment  that  we  claim  for  ourselves: 
That  we  are  In  nowise  disposed.  If  It  were 
In  our  power,  to  oppress  you,  to  deprive  you 
of  any  of  your  rights  imder  the  Constitution 


of  the  United  States,  or  even  to  split  hairs 
with  you  In  regard  to  those  rights  but  are 
determined  to  give  you.  as  far  as  Is  In  our 
hands  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly. 


How  indeed  can  we,  as  we  stand  here 
in  this  very  cradle  and  symbol  of  free- 
dom, treat  our  neighbors  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  any  less  consideration 
than  we  show  toward  our  neighbors  and 
constituents  in  our  respective  congres- 
sional districts? 

It  is  correct  that  the  Congress  possesses 
unique  powers  and  responsibilities  in  leg- 
islating for  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  this 
does  not  give  the  Congress  the  right  to 
abuse  this  power  when  it  is  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
who  must  pay  the  high  cost  in  homes, 
jobs,  and  the  air  they  breathe.  Since 
1940,  for  example,  the  central  or  'Federal 
City"  area  of  the  District  has  lost  more 
than  one-third  of  its  population.  Homes 
have   been   replaced   by   highways   and 
parking  lots.  More  than  60  percent  of  the 
central  business  district  is  now  devoted 
to  highways  and  off-street  parking  for 
motor  vehicles.  It  should  be  evident  by 
now  that  more  highways  and  parking 
lots  are  not  the  answer  to  the  transpor- 
tation crisis  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  Members  of  Congress  we  must  realize 
that  what  we  need  to  do  is  transport 
more  people  in  fewer  vehicles.  There  is 
already  a  critical  shortage  of  parking 
spaces  in  the  District.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  believe  that  new  facilities  of 
this  tj-pe  could  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing number  of  automobiles.  In  addition, 
automobile  emissions  are  a  primarj'  cause 
of  pollution  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
obvious  solution  to  these  problems  is  a 
rapid  transit  system  capable  of  trans- 
porting large  numbers  of  people  swiftly 
about  the  city.  The  citizens  of  this  city 
have  accepted,  indeed  encouraged,  the 
development  of  such   a   system  within 
their  city.  The  District  planning  groups 
e.nd   the   Congress   have   approved   the 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  subway 
system  which  would  greatly  expedite  the 
movement  of  people  around  the  city.  The 
construction  of  this   subway,   however, 
raises   another   controversial   aspect  of 
section  129.  The  Congress  has  informed 
the  citizens  and  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  before  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  rail 
rapid  transit  system  are  released,  they 
must   agree  to  build   the  controversial 
highway  segments  mentionec  in  section 
129  of  this  bill.  The  history  of  this  action 
began  with  the  passage  of  section  23  of 
the   "1968   Federal-Aid   Highway   Act." 
This  section,  the  cause  of  much  debate 
and  legal  action,  pertains  to  the  contro- 
versial highway  sections  of  which  section 
129  of  the  present  bill  is  a  consequence. 
Rarely  has  there  been  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  concerning  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  has  evoked  such  a 
unanimous    cry    of    outrage    from    its 
citizens. 

If  this  situation  is  to  be  remedied,  sec- 
tion 129  must  be  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  taken  earlier 
this  week  by  the  House  District  Subcom- 
mittee gives  even  further  reason  for  re- 
jecting section  129  of  H.R.  19504,  if  fur- 


ther justification  is  really  necessary.  Re- 
ports carried  in  the  press,  indicate  that 
the  House  District  Subcommittee  has 
voted  to  force  the  District  to  build  the 
North  Central  Freeway  before  it  can  re- 
ceive the  additional  $15  million  dollars 
so  badly  needed  for  this  year's  budget. 
This  sort  of  blackmail  is  intolerable.  By 
virtue  of  having  decided  to  authorize  the 
additional  funds,  the  subcommittee 
presumably  made  a  finding  of  sufficient 
needs  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds.  To  then  say  to  the  District,  despite 
the  fact  we  know  you  need  these  funds, 
you  can't  have  them  until  you  build  the 
North  Central  Freeway,  is  blackmail  of 
the  worst  sort. 

The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  fact  the  action  of  the  subcommittee 
came  before  the  House  had  even  com- 
pleted action  on  the  highway  bill. 

The  only  fair  response  to  these  high- 
handed tactics  is  to  soundly  reject  section 
129  of  H.R.  19504. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  not  "had  their  day  in  court."  Let  us 
not  deprive  them  of  that  basic  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  clarify  one  item  contained  in  the 
majority  report  on  H.R.  19504.  It  seems 
to  me  the  majority  report  contains  sev- 
eral inaccuracies  with  respect  to  the 
Transportation  Planning  Board  of  the 
Council  of  Governments.  At  page  23,  the 
committee  report  states: 

Section  134  of  title  23  requires  as  a  pre- 
reqiUslte  for  approval  of  highway  programs 
in  any  urbanized  area  In  the  entire  coun- 
try that  such  programs  be  based  on  a  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning process  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
states  and  local  communities.  In  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  area  the  Transportation  Plan- 
ning Board  of  the  Council  of  Governments 
has  been  oflBclally  designated  to  perform  this 
function. 


The  report  then  goes  on  to  observe: 
That  body  rejected  In  February  of  1969 
the  highway  plan  then  espoused  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government.  The  Board  reaffirmed  Its 
position  in  Feb.  of  1970  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  I-70S  and  1-95  in  the  District  and 
in  Maryland.  The  Board  approved  the  plan 
envisioned  In  the  1968  Highway  Act  before 
that  Act  became  law. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee's  re- 
port summary  of  the  purpose  and  func- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Planning 
Board  of  the  Council  of  Governments  is 
accurate. 

In  1952,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act.  That  act 
created  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  designated  the  Planning 
Commission  as  the  central  planning 
agency  for  the  Federal  and  District  Gov- 
ernments, to  plan  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital.  The  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  charged  with  the 
duty,  among  other  things,  of  preparing 
and  adopting  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  National  CapiUl.  As  an  element  of 
this  comprehensive  plan,  the  Planning 
Commission  was  required  to  prepare  a 
major  thoroughfare  plan.  Following 
the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  ma- 
jor thoroughfare  plan  by  the  Planning 
Commission,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1952  requires  that  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
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City  Council.  If  approved  by  the  Council 
til  at  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
a  I  proved  plan. 

The  Transportation  Planning  Board  of 
t^  e  Council  of  Governments,  on  the  other 
hi  ,nd,  originated  as  an  ad  hoc  body  with- 
oi  t  any  official  status.  When— more  than 
5  years  ago — it  appeared  that  the  Dis- 
trict Government  was  participating  in 
tl  e  Board's  activities  without  authority, 
tl  e  Congress  provided  authority  in  the 
1<66  District  Revenue  Act.  The  House 
DisU-ict  Committee's  Report  on  the  1966 
Revenue  Act,  however,  expressly  stated 
tl  at  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
e  ess  to  place  any  limitation  on,  or  re- 
p  'al  any  provision  of,  the  National  Capi- 
t:  1  Planning  Act  of  1952.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  place  the  pertinent  section  of  the 
K  ouse  District  Conunittee's  report  in  the 
Record — House  Report  No.  1135,  89th 
Congress,  first  session,  dated  October  9, 
1!65: 

TRANSPORTATION    PLANNING    BOARD 

Following  the  completion  of  hearings  on 
tills  bill,  yotir  committee  was  advised  that 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  had  approved  a 
r(  solution  calling  for  participation  by  the 
Elstrlct  of  Columbia  In  a  continuing  com- 
p  ehenslve  transportation  planning  process 
f(  r  the  National  Capital  region.  Although, 
f(ir  several  years,  the  District  of  Columbia 
h  IS  cooperated  with  officials  of  State  and  lo- 
c  a  government  jurisdictions  of  the  adjoln- 
li  ig  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  on  mat- 
t<  Ts  related  to  transportation  planning,  Con- 
g  ess  had  given  no  legislative  authorization 
t  >  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  engage  in 

0  ■  secure   appropriations   for   the   activities 
c  illed  for  in  the  resolution. 

Because  of  the  stated  need  for  partlclpa- 
t  on  by  the  District  of  Columbia  In  such 
p  lanning  processes  to  comply  with  the  provl- 
sons  (sec.  134  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code),  relating  to  interstate  planning  on 
Pederal-ald  highway  projects,  section  406 
V  as  added  by  yo\ir  committee  to  the  re- 
ported  legislation.  This  section  approves  the 
«  ctlon  previously  taken  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
rilssioners  and  authorizes  appropriations  to 
t  le  District  government  for  Its  pro  rata 
siare  of  the  costs  of  such  transportation 
J  lanning  process.  This  Is  to  avoid  any  ques- 
t  on  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  District  of 
C  olumbia  for  Federal  highway  aid. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the  District 
cf  Columbia  and  the  surrounding  Jurisdic- 
tions, a  Transportation  Planning  Board  Is 
established.  The  voting  membership  of  this 
Hoard,  established  prior  to  the  approval  of 
X  he  resolution  by  the  Commissioners,  is  com- 

1  osed  of  the  three  area  highway  directors, 
t  hree  elected  officials  from  suburban  Mary- 
1  md,  three  elected  officials  from  suburban 
■^  irglnia,  three  representatives  selected  by 
t  he  District  Commissioners,  and  one  repre- 
sentatlve  of  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
I  olnted  by  the  President.  Nonvoting  mem- 
1  ers  represent  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
1  he  Housing  and  Home  Plnnnce  Agency,  the 
1  rational  Capital  Transportation  Agency,  and 
I  he  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
!  It  Commission. 

Since  the  Congress  will  not  have  had  any 
•  pportunlty  to  review  either  the  adequacy 
1  ,nd   balance  of  the  representation  for  the 
1  'ederal  and  District  interest  on  the  Trans- 
]iortatlon  Planning  Board  or  to  review  the 
i  genda  of  the  Board  established  in  advance 
-  )f    the   District    becoming    a   party    to    the 
igreement,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
hat  the  authorization  provided  in  section 
106  shall  not  be  construed  as  approval  of  any 
)lans  which  may  be  developed  by  the  Plan- 
ting Board  or  as  any  limitation  on  or  re- 
)eal  of  provisions  of  previous  enactment*  by 
:;ongress   for   comprehensive   transportation 


planning  in  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Act  of  1952,  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960,  and  the  Highway  Extension 
Act  of  1893,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  December  1968.  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
adopted,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  approved,  a  major  thor- 
oughfare plan  as  part  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  the  National  Capital 
pursuant  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1952.  That  plan  did  not  in- 
clude 3  of  the  interstate  highways  in- 
cluded in  section  129  of  the  present 
bill — the  North  Central  and  Northeast 
Fieeways  and  the  east  leg  of  the  inner 
loop  north  section. 

The  Transportation  Planning  Board 
of  the  Council  of  Governments  has  never 
produced  a  highway  plan  of  any  kind. 
Most  of  its  so-called  approvals  of  high- 
way projects  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion have  been  given  under  section  204 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1963  and  not 
under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
Furthermore,  the  Board  has  consistent- 
ly rubber-stamped  highway  proposals 
made  by  the  highways  directors  of  the 
District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  who 
are  voting  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission — not  the 
Transportation  Planning  Board — which 
Congress  has  designated  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal. The  Planning  Commission's  author- 
ity to  plan  interstate  highways  for  the 
Nations  Capital  is  paramount.  I  believe 
that  no  interstate  highway  project  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Planning  Com- 
mission's major  thoroughfare  plan  could 
be  approved  for  construction  by  the 
Secretary  of  Tiansportation  under  sec- 
tion 134  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act.  whether  or  not  section  129  is 
adopted.  Certainly  no  action  taken  by 
the  Transportation  Planning  Board  can 
affect  the  validity  of  the  major  thor- 
oughfare plan  adopted  and  approved 
pursuant  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1952. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  complete  additional  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
McCarthy)  and  myself  with  respect  to 
H.R.  19504: 

Additional  Views  of  Hon.  Fred  Schwencel 

AND  Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy  Opposing 

Section  129  of  H.R.   19504 

We  oppose  section  129  of  H.R,   19504  and 

urge  that  the  House  delete  this  section  from 

the  bill  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Section  129  violates  the  House  rule* 
governing  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
and  creates  a  precedent  that  could  be  used 
to  attempt  to  compel  the  construction  of 
Interstate  highways  In  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  face  of  citizen  opposi- 
tion. 

2.  Section  129  attempts  to  deprive  Dis- 
trict citizens  of  the  right  to  participate  in 
deciding  whether  Interstate  highways  that 
drastically  affect  them  should  be  built. 

3.  The  Interstate  highway  program  in  the 
Nations  Capital  will  desecrate  the  city  and 
gravely  harm  Its  business  and  its  people. 

4.  The  Interstate  highway  program  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  totally  lacking  in  planning 
justification  and  Is  overexpanded  and  un- 
necessary. 

5.  Section  129  will  provide  a  basis  for  con- 
tinuing   to    impose    upon    District    citizens 


an  interstate  highway  system  they  do  not 
want  as  the  price  for  their  support  of  rapid 
transit. 

I.  section  129  violates  A  BtTLE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
GOVERNING  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THIS  COM- 
MITTEE AND  CREATES  A  PRECEDENT  FOR  PORK- 
BARREL    HIGHWAY    LEGISLATION 

House  Rule  XI,  16  governs  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Subparagraph  (c)  of  section  16  specifically 
and  plainly  provides: 

"It  shall  not  be  In  ordei  for  any  bill  pro- 
viding general  legislation  in  relation  to  roads 
to  contain  any  provision  for  any  specific  road, 
nor  for  any  bill  In  relation  to  a  specific  road 
to  embrace  a  provision  in  relation  to  any 
other  specific  road. 

This  rule  was  adopted  In  1913  as  pan  of 
a  resolution  creating  the  Committee  on 
Roads  (H.  Res.  No.  104,  63d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.). 
Hon.  Dorsey  Shakleford  of  Missouri,  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Roads  Commlttse,  explained 
that  the  rule  was  designed  to  prohibit  route 
selection  by  log-rolling  (Cong.  Rec.  June  2, 
1913.  63d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1858)  : 

"We  have  had  an  example  before  us  of  a 
pork-barrel  bill  in  the  shape  of  a  public- 
building  bill,  and  it  was  Intended  here  to 
cut  off  any  such  legislation  as  that  in  rela- 
tion to  roads.  It  was  Intended  that  if  a  bill 
was  brought  in  containing  general  provisions 
for  the  construction  that  maintenance  of 
roads  that  Members  would  not  oe  permitted 
to  load  it  down  with  specific  roads.  We  all 
know  the  vice  of  omnlbus-blU  legislation, 
and  the  purpose  of  these  exceptions  Is  to 
make  It  impossible  to  have  any  fog-rolling 
or  an  omnibus  bill." 

Section  129  of  H.R.  19504  is  part  of  gen- 
eral legislation  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  But  that  section  relates  to 
five  specific  interstate  highways  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Interstate  Routes  66,  70-S, 
95,  295  and  695.  The  District  Highway  De- 
partment's 1968  Cost  Estimate,  to  which  Sec- 
tion 129  refers,  contains  a  precise  description 
of  each  highway.  It  includes  maps  of  the 
proposed  routes,  cross  section  references  for 
design,  roadside  Improvements,  utility  ad- 
justments, and  a  myriad  of  other  technical 
details.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  any  more 
specific  provision  for  specific  roads  In  a  bill 
providing  general  legislation  In  relation  to 
roads.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  any  more 
blatant  violation  of  House  Rule  XI,  16(c). 

In  the  context  of  general  amendments  to 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  House 
Rule  XI,  16(c)  is  particularly  Important. 
Members  of  Congress  lack  the  planning  and 
engineering  expertise  to  have  the  last  word 
on  the  necessity,  desirability,  location  and 
design  of  interstate  highways.  Under  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  these  decisions 
were  wisely  left  to  local  governments  aid 
local  planning  experts,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  federal  officials.  The  state  govern- 
ments (Including  the  District  of  Columbia) 
plan  the  interstate  highways  and  present 
their  plans  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  asking 
that  the  Bureau  agree  in  advance  of  con- 
struction to  reimburse  the  state  for  90',  of 
the  cost.  If  the  Bureau  approves  a  project  as 
complying  with  the  established  nation-wide 
standards  for  interstate  highways,  the  state 
government  then  constructs  the  highway  it- 
self—letting the  contracts,  supervising  the 
work,  paying  the  cost — and  requests  reim- 
bursement from  the  Bureau.  Section  129, 
however,  would  direct  the  District  to  con- 
struct specific  highways  in  particular  lo- 
cations with  detailed  design  characteristics. 
whether  or  not  the  highways  have  been 
planned  or  approved  by  the  District  Govern- 
ment m  the  manner  prescribed  by  District 
law. 

State  and  federal  highway  administrators 
have  worked  together  for  decades  to  create 
professional  partnership  in  implementing  the 
greatest  public  works  program  in  history. 
But  it  is  a  partnership,  not  a  dictatorship. 
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If  Congress  attempts  to  resolve  highway  con- 
troversies, such  as  that  in  the  District, 
through  the  device  of  amendments  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  this  partnership 
would  be  undermined  and  public  confidence 
in  the  interstate  highway  program  would  be 
destroyed.  The  periodic  amendments  to  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  would  become,  as 
Representative  Shakleford  warned  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  log-rolling  or  omnibus  bills 
loaded  down  with  provisions  directing  state 
eovernments  and  federal  officials  to  construct 
specific  roads.  Even  more  Important,  violat- 
ing House  Rule  XI,  16(c)  by  passing  Section 
129  will  constitute  a  disregard  of  the  law  that 
supposedly  binds  the  House — a  demonstra- 
tion to  the  country  that  law  and  order  are 
subservient  to  expediency. 

n.  SECTION  129  ATTEMPTS  TO  DEPRIVE  DISTRICT 
CrnZENS  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
DECIDING  WHETHER  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 
THAT  WILL  DRASTICALLY  AFFECT  THEM  SHOULD 
BE  BUILT 

Section  129  of  H.R.  19504  directs  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  commence 
work,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment, on  (1)  the  north  section  of  the  East 
Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  from  Bladensburg 
Road  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum  to  10th  and  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  N.E.,  and  (2)  the  North  Central- 
Northeast  PYeeway,  from  10th  and  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  N.E.,  to  the  District  line  near 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  It  deletes  the  South 
Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  from  the  District's  Interstate  high- 
way system.  And  it  directs  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
study  the  North  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  across 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  report  their  recom- 
mendations, Including  any  recommended 
alternative  routes  or  plans,  to  the  Congress 
within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Section  129  is  an  unhealthy  appendix  to 
Section  23  of  the  1968  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act.  No  legislation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  evoked  a  more  anguished  or 
unanimous  cry  of  protest  from  Its  people 
than  Section  23  of  the  1968  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act.  That  section  provides: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  or  any  court  decision  or  administra- 
tive action  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  •  •  •  construct  all 
routes  on  the  Interstate  System  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  set  forth  In  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "1968  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of 
Completion  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  In  the  District 
of  Columbia"  •  •  *.  Such  construction  shall 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  and  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  commence 
work  on  the  following  projects: 

"(1)  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  1-266  (Section 
HI  to  B2). 

"(2)  Potomac  River  Freeway,  1-266  (Sec- 
tion B2  to  B4 ) . 

"(3)  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  1-95 
(Section  A6  to  C4) ,  terminating  at  New 
York  Avenue. 

"(4)  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  1-295 
(Section  CI  to  C4),  terminating  at  Bladens- 
burg Road. 

"(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of 
Coumbla  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  study  those  projects  on  the  Inter- 
state System  set  forth  in  "The  1968  Inter- 
state System  Cost  Estimate'  .  .  .  which  are 
not  specified  in  subsection  (b)  and  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
their  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 


projects   including  any  recommended  alter- 
native routes  or  plans.  •   •  ••■ 

The  interstate  highways  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 23  of  the  1968  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
would  drastically  affect  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — their  homes,  their 
Jobs,  the  air  they  breathe,  the  quality  of 
their  lives.  Section  23  appeared  to  deny  these 
Americans  the  fundamental,  democratic 
right  to  participate  In  deciding  whether 
these  interstate  highways  should  or  should 
not  be  built.  Section  23  appeared  to  compel 
construction  without  the  protections  af- 
forded by  the  planning  and  approval  pro- 
vision of  either  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
or  District  law. 

Opposition  to  Section  23  of  the  1968  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  was  so  Intense — both 
within  the  District  and  throughout  the 
country — that  President  Johnson  chose  to 
Interpret  It  as  preserving  the  fundamental 
rlghu  it  appeared  to  deny  District  citizens. 
Upon  signing  the  Act,  he  said: 

"By  far  the  most  objectionable  feature  in 
this  bill  is  the  requirement  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  construct  all  Interstate 
routes  passing  within  the  District  as  soon  as 
possible — with  the  District  required  to  com- 
mence work  on  four  specific  projects  within 
30  days.  These  provisions  are  Inconsistent 
with  a  basic  tenet  of  sound  urban  develop- 
ment— to  permit  the  local  government  and 
the  people  affected  to  participate  meaning- 
fully in  planning  their  transportation 
system. 

"Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  does 
possess  special  and  unique  responsibilities — 
different  from  its  powers  over  fifty  states — 
to  legislate  for  the  Nation  s  Capital.  The  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  to  move  forward  with 
the  construction  of  a  highway  system  to 
serve  the  Washington  area  is  understand- 
able. But  it  Is  vitally  Important  that  these 
roads  be  constructed  In  accordance  with 
proper  planning  and  engineering  concepts 
and  with  minimum  disruption  of  the  lives 
of  District  citizens. 

"Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  called  for 
construction  only  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  high- 
way law. 

"If  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Branclj 
were  not  so  preserved,  I  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  veto  this  bill  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  basic  principles  of  good  government 
and  Executive  resi>onslbility. 

"I  am  advised  that  under  Federal  high- 
way law  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
required  to  approve  construction  only  when: 
"Funds  are  available. 
"All Tights  of  way  can  be  obtained. 
"These   projects   are   shown   to   be   appro- 
priate links  In  a  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion plan  for  the  District. 

"Other  requirements  of  sound  highway 
construction  are  met." ' 

Last  April,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
upheld  President  Johnson's  Interpretation  of 
Section  23  In  a  landmark  decision  Involv- 
ing the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  The  District 
and  federal  defendants  in  the  case  contended 
that  Section  23  rendered  the  planning  and 
approval  requirements  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  Inapplicable  to  the  Bridge.  But 
Circuit  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wrights  opinion 
pointed  out  that  this  Interpretation  "would 
result  in  discrimination  between  District 
residents  affected  by  the  Bridge  and  all  other 
residents  affected  by  highway  projects  in 
their  localities."  Referring  specifically  to 
the  federal  law's  requirements  for  public 
hearings — "the  only  form  of  direct  citizen 
participation  in  decisions  about  the  con- 
struction of  massive  freeways,  decisions 
which  may  well  have  more  direct  Impact  on 
the  lives  of  residents  than  almost  any  other 
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governmental  action" — Judge  Wright  warned 
that  the  defendants'  interpretation  of  Sec- 
tion 23  "would  condemn  It  as  unconstitu- 
tional." His  opinion  also  pointed  out  that 
the  planning  requirements  of  District  law- 
were  not  affected  by  Section  23  because  they 
were  not  "to  the  contrary."  {D.C.  Federa- 
tion of  Civic  Associations  v.  Volpe.  No.  23, 
870,  decided  April  6.   1970). 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  has 
interpreted  Section  23  of  the  1968  Pederal- 
Ald  Highway  Act  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  District  citizens  In  order  to  make  It 
constitutional.  If  Section  129  of  the  present 
bin  is  enacted,  it  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  constitutional  defect  as  Section  23.  Of 
course.  Congress  might  deprive  citizens  all 
over  the  whole  country  of  an  opportunity  to 
participate  meaningfully  In  deciding  whether 
Interstate  highways  should  be  built.  But  no- 
body advocates  that.  Only  in  the  District, 
where  American  citizens  have  no  real  voice 
in  their  ow^n  government,  would  Congress  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  people  of  a  voice  in  plan- 
ning Interstate  highways.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  action  more  conducive  to  disrespect 
for  the  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  than 
enacting  Section  129  of  the  present  bill, 
which  disregards  and  pretends  to  destroy  the 
long-standing  right  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  participate  In  planning  Interstate 
highways,  a  right  which  a  Federal  Court 
upheld  only  a  few  months  ago. 

HI.  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL  WILL  DESECRATE  THE  CITY 
AND  GRAVELY  HARM  ITS  BUSINESSES  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE 

The  Committee  has  held  no  public  hear- 
ings on  Section  —  of  the  present  bill. 

The  Committee's  hearings  on  a  bill  similar 
to  Section  23  of  the  1968  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act.  in  April,  1968,  showed  that  the  Dls- 
trlcfs  Interstate  highway  program  has  be- 
come a  Frankenstein  monster  which  devours 
far  too  great  a  portion  of  the  District's  lim- 
ited land  and  financial  resources.  Through 
fiscal  1968.  approximately  $500  million  In 
District  of  Columbia  funds  and  Federal  aid 
had  been  obligated  for  major  new  highway 
construction  in  the  District  since  1940.  Some 
of  this  construction  has  been  useful,  but 
much  has  been  overly  destructive  of  homes, 
businesses,  parks,  and  the  best  features  of 
decent  life  In  the  city.  Continuation  of  this 
course  will  bring  civic  disaster. 

A.  Preoccupation  with  highways  has  wrought 
severe  injury  to  our  Nation's  Capital 

Since  1940.  the  central  city  ("Federal 
City")  area  in  the  District  has  lost  more  than 
one-third  of  Its  population.  Row  houses  have 
been  replaced  with  new  highways  and  park- 
ing lots.  The  city's  housing  shortage  Is  des- 
perate. More  than  60'.  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district  Is  now  devoted  to  highways  and 
off-street  storage  of  motor  vehicles. 

Throughout  the  District.  30'/  of  the  land 
area  is  pre-empted  by  highways,  while  only 
35';  Is  privately  owned,  tax-yielding  prop- 
erty. The  sprawl  generated  by  past  highway 
construction  led  to  the  loss,  between  1948  and 
1963.  of  one-fourth  of  the  city's  retail  estab- 
lishments. By  1960.  over  44  percent  of  the 
city's  wage  earners  resided  and  paid  taxes 
outside  of  the  city. 

In  return  for  Its  highway  investment,  the 
city  has  received  Increased  smog,  more  traffic 
fatalities,  a  drastic  loss  of  patronage  In  Its 
public  transit  system,  an  ever- worsening 
housing  crisis,  and  permanent  scars  on  resi- 
dential, neighborhoods  and  monumental 
areas  where  older  highways  have  been  wid- 
ened or  new  highways  forced  through  to 
make  room  for  more  automobile  commuters. 
B.  Congress  rejected  this  all-encompassing 
devotion  to  highway  ten  years  ago 

When  Congress  enacted  the  National  Cap- 
ital Transportation  Act  of  1960,  Congress 
rejected  the  recommendations  of  the  "1959 
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^  ass  Transportation  Survey"  (MTS),  and 
ei  tabllshed  a  new  agency,  the  National  Cap- 
HiU  Transportation  Agency,  to  revise  that 
p  an.  The  expanded  highway  program  which 
\  TS  had  proposed  was  unacceptable  to  all — 
'lie  community,  the  District  of  Columbia 
C  jmmlssloners,  and  the  Congress. 

The  highway  program  which  the  Highway 
E  epartment  has  proposed  for  the  District  of 
Calumbia  (embodied  In  Section  23  of  the 
1  168  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  and  Section 

I  !9  of  the  present  bill)  Is  not  much  different 

II  om  that  rejected  by  Congress  ten  years  ago. 
I  1  total  cost,  In  added  arterial  highway  ca- 
picity.  in  destructlveness,  the  Highway  De- 
pi  rtmenfs  highway  program  Is  almost  a 
c  irbon  copy  of  the  program  that  the  public 
.T  ,  large,  the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
C  ongress  found  unacceptable  In  1959-60.  Al- 
t  lough  some  parks  and  neighborhoods  In 
^orthwest  Washington  are  spared  for  the 
moment,  relatively  greater  destruction  of 
pirlcs  and  neighborhoods  will  take  place  In 
>  ortheast  Washington  and  along  the  Poto- 
mac and  Anacostia  River  waterfronts. 

C.  Congress  should  not  become  a  party  to 
urban  suicide  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
More  than  ten  years  ago,  in  explaining  the 
r  asons  for  the  District  Commissioners'  re- 
J  ■ctlon  of  the  MTS,  Engineer  Commissioner 
V  Telling  counseled  that  the  construction  of 
rew  freeways,  which  Itself  encouraged  the 
1  iss  of  middle-Income  and  high-income  fam- 
i:  ies  to  the  suburbs,  also  Intensified  "one  of 
t  le  most  critical  problems  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  namely,  the  conditions  and  wel- 
fire  of  the  population  living  in  the  deteri- 
orated sections  of  the  city  with  their  ever- 
i  icreaslng  requirements  for  services  and  fa- 
cilities  other  than  transportation."  That 
f  roblem  is  even  more  critical  today.  The  city 
and  the  Nation's  Capital  simply  cannot  af- 
f  3rd  the  human  and  economic  costs  that 
vould  result  from  the  present  Interstate 
I  ighway  program.  These  costs,  according  to 
« stimates  by  the  District  Government,  are  as 
1  allows:  ' 

(a)  Destruction  of  another  180  acres  of 
1  md  in  residential  use,  displacing  15,000  more 
1  )istrict  residents; 

(  b)  Destruction  of  another  225  acres  of  land 
.  ;i  commercial  and  industrial  use,  depriving 
thousands  of  workers  of  their  present  Jobs; 
{CI  Destruction  of  245  acres  of  park,  monu- 
iiental,  and  other  Governnient-owned  land 
[  resently  used  dally  by  thousands  of  resl- 
(  ents  and  visitors  for  recreational  purposes; 

(d)  Destruction  of  24  acres  of  land  pres- 
(  ntly  used  for  schools  and  education; 

(e)  Destruction  of  17  acres  of  land  pres- 
(  :atly  used  for  churches,  cemeteries,  and  other 
lax-exempt  charitable  or  Institutional  pur- 
]  OSes. 

In  property  taxes  alone,  the  District  would 
;3se  at  least  $2  million  annually.  Including 
related  tax  losses  resulting  from  displace- 
ment— i.e.,  losses  In  Income,  sales,  and  cor- 
]  (orate  taxes — the  annual  lose  to  the  depleted 
I  eneral  fund  would  likely  exceed  $6  million 
I  .\ch  year. 

In  a  January,  1970  report  to  the  District 
government,  the  District  Highway  Depart- 
nent  estimated  that  the  North  Central  Free- 
vay  and  the  north  section  of  the  East  Leg  of 
he  Inner  Loop  referred  to  In  Section  129  of 
he  present  bill  would  together  displace  380 
amines  and  144  businesses.  The  total  cost  of 
onstructlon  of  approximately  four  and  one- 
hlrd  miles  of  the  North  Central  Freeway 
I.  as  estimated  to  be  $144  million — approxi- 
mately $27  million  per  mile. 


=  These  estimates  were  furnished  to  the 
iouse  District  Committee  In  1965  (Hearings 
)n  H.R.  11487,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  pp.  124- 
!5).  The  highways  in  the  District's  1968  Cost 
Sstimaf?  are  the  same  as  those  for  which 
■stimates  were  given,  but  the  Center  Leg  Is 
low  partially  completed. 


D.  The  Highway  program  will  impose  great 

and  unnecessary  hardship  on  people  who 

will  be  forced  to  move 

The  plain  and  unvarnished  fact  Is  that 
the  highway  program  will,  as  the  Senate 
Committee  said  when  It  reported  the  NCTA 
legislation  In  1960  (S.  Kept.  1631  86th  Cong., 
p.  5),  "wreck  the  city — Ic  will  demolish  resi- 
dential neighborhoods,  violate  parks  and 
playgrounds,  desecrate  the  monumental  por- 
tions of  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  remove 
much  valuable  property  from  the  tax  rolls." 
Many  thousands  of  District  families  will  be 
unnecessarily  displaced,  and  the  burden  of 
this  forced  dislocation  will  bear  heaviest, 
and  cause  untold  hardship,  on  low-income 
and  middle-Income  families.  The  majority 
of  these  families  will  be  nonwhlte,  and  the 
difficulties  they  would  have  in  obtaining 
substitute  housing  are  well  known. 

The  District  does  not  provide  any  facili- 
ties for  relocation  of  these  people.  Public 
housing  in  the  District  has  no  room  for  them, 
if  they  are  eligible,  since  there  already  Is  a 
waiting  list  of  many  thousands  of  families. 
The  relocation  assistance  provided  In  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  will  not  solve  the 
bousing  shortage  or  make  the  refugees  from 
Washington's  Interstate  highways  more  wel- 
come In  the  suburbs.  These  meager  bounties 
cannot  begin  to  pay  the  highways'  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  District  In  dislocation  of  their 
lives  and  destruction  of  their  tirban  values. 

IV.  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLtTMBIA  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAT  PROCRAM  IS  TOTALLY  L.\CKINC  IN  PLAN- 
NING JUSTIFICATION,  AND  13  OVEREXPANDED 
AND    UNNECESSARY 

All  Of  the  major  highway  projects  com- 
pleted since  1940,  as  well  as  those  now  under 
construction,  were  originally  planned  on  the 
premise  that  Washington  would  have  an  all- 
highway  transportation  system.  That  policy 
was  changed  when  Congress,  In  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960,  directed 
the  planning  of  a  "balanced"  transportation 
system,  including  rapid  transit.  The  task  of 
planning  and  recommending  such  system 
was  given  to  a  new  agency,  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  (now  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority).  This  change  of  policy  was  also 
approved  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  In  Its  "Year  2000  Plan,"  which 
stated,  as  a  primary  goal  for  Washington, 
that  "every  attempt  should  be  made  to  en- 
courage rush-hour  use  of  transit  to  and  from 
Metro-Center." 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  the  highway 
program  specified  in  Section  23  of  the  1968 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  and  Section  129  of 
the  present  bill  openly  mocks  and  repudiates 
these  planning  decisions.  Most  of  the  high- 
way projects  that  have  been  added  since 
1960  are  radial  highways  designed  to  serve 
the  same  commuting  needs  for  which  rapid 
transit  is  being  constructed  and.  In  most 
Instances,  they  are  directly  competitive  with 
projected  rapid  transit  routes. 

The  District  Highway  Department  has 
failed  to  supply  this  committee  with  sound 
and  detailed  Justification  for  the  highway 
program  specified  In  Section  129  of  the  pres- 
ent bill. 

Predictions  of  future  traffic  growth  are 
based  upon  the  so-called  "gravity  model" 
computer  forecasting  technique  originally 
applied  for  Washington  by  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Survey  of  1959.  Experience  to  date 
verifies  that  this  technique  produces  ludi- 
crous and  meaningless  results.  Thus,  the 
Mass  Transportation  Survey  based  Its  freeway 
recommendations  primarily  upon  a  "1965" 
forecast  indicating  that,  without  rapid  tran- 
sit (which  it  correctly  assumed  would  not 
then  be  In  operation ) ,  average  weekday  traffic 
between  Montgomery  County  and  Washing- 
ton would  increase  from  193,000  In  1955  to 
494,000  m  1965.  Instead,  with  completion  of 


the  Capital  Beltway  in  mld-1964,  such  traffic 
actually  increased  to  only  255,000  In  1965. 
The  original  forecast,  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  MTS  recommendation  that  14  free- 
way lanes  would  be  urgently  needed  by  1965, 
exaggerated  actual  1365  traffic  by  almost  100 
percent — an  error  equivalent  to  20  lanes  of 
freeways. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  errors  of  the  MTS 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
freeways  proposed  in  that  study  have  not 
been  built.  Across  the  Potomac  River,  where 
the  MTS  forecast  that  by  1965  average  daily 
traffic  would  be  495.000.  all  bridges  proposed 
by  the  MTS  for  completion  by  1965  in  fact 
were  completed.  Nevertheless,  actual  traffic 
was  more  than  100,000  less  than  forecast. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Report  of  March,  1966,  the  only  Inde- 
pendent review  of  transportation  planning  in 
the  District,  found  pervasive  shortcomings  in 
the  "gravity  model"  techniques  used  by  MTS 
and  concluded  (p.  41)  "the  validity  of  any 
transportation  plans  based  on  them  Is  open 
to  question." 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  Report  also  found 
that  the  District's  highway  plans  had  grown 
like  Topsy  around  a  basic  design  of  loops 
and  radlals  that  had  been  chosen  In  the  early 
1950's  and  never  "subjected  to  thorough 
examination  by  those  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing the  transportation  plans  for  the  area" 
(p.  61).  Because  of  basic  deficiencies  in  data 
and  traffic  forecasting  techniques,  and  be- 
cause transportation  planning  had  been 
"carried  out  with  inadequate  regard  for  long- 
range  economic  and  social  Impact"  (p.  x), 
the  Little  Report  recommended  that  the 
District  Government  "delay  action  on  all 
proposals  for  extending  the  District's  freeway 
network  until  the  highway  plan  has  been 
re-examined"  (p.  xl).  The  recommendations 
of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Report  should  have 
been  followed.  They  were  not  followed.  There 
was  no  valid  reason  or  Justification  for  not 
following  them. 

v.  rr  IS  A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE  TO  IMPOSE  UPON 
DISTRICT  CITIZENS  AN  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM  THEY  DO  NOT  WANT  AS  THE  PRICE 
FOR    SUPPORTING    RAPID    TRANSIT 

Although  no  public  hearings  were  held 
on  Section  of  the  present  bill,  the  over- 
whelming civic  protest  against  accelerated 
highway  construction  within  the  District  is 
well  known  to  the  Committee.  When  hearings 
were  held  In  April,  1968.  a  bill  similar  to 
Section  23  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
met  with  unanimous  opF>osltion  from  civic 
groups,  including  such  District-wide  or  area- 
wide  organizations  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Federation  of  Citizens  Associations,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations,  and  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City.  Other  groups  opposing  the 
bin  Included  the  following:  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee;  Emergency  Committee  on 
the  Transportation  Crisis;  Black  United 
Front;  Neighbors  Inc.;  Arlingtonians  for 
Preservation  of  the  Palisades;  Assembly  of 
the  Faculty  of  The  Catholic  University  of 
America;  and  representatives  of  numerous 
churches  and  individual  civic  groups  such  as 
the  Palisades.  Georgetown,  Brookland, 
Lamond-Rlggs,  and  North  Takoma  Park  civic 
or  citizens  associations.  Not  a  single  civic 
group  in  the  District  or  Arlington  County. 
Virginia,  testified  in  favor  of  the  District 
Highway  Department's  interstate  highway 
program. 

A.  The  highway  plans  are  widely  opposed  by 
virtually  all  elements  of  the  community 
The  singular  and  overriding  fact  that 
emerged  from  the  hearings  in  April,  1968 
was  the  unanimity  of  civic  opposition  to  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  highway  pro- 
gram. Never  in  the  history  of  this  committee 
has  there  been  such  an  outpouring  of  civic 
protest  against  a  highway  program.  Groups 
that   ordinarily   have   little   In   common  on 
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other  public  Issues  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
m  opposition. 

Initially,  this  protest  against  expansion  of 
the  District's  highway  program  was  evident 
In  Northwest  Washington  where  proposals  to 
eviscerate  Rock  Creek  Park,  Glover-Archbold 
Park,  and  Northwest  residential  neighbor- 
hoods evoked  unanimous  opposition  from 
civic  groups  in  the  area.  Action  by  Congress  in 
1960,  later  endorsed  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  President, 
postponed  these  threats. 

The  resulting  benefits  were  not  overlooked 
by  the  residents  of  this  area  or  citizens  else- 
where. Even  though  there  has  been  no  major 
arterial  highway  Improvement  west  of  Rock 
Creek  or  north  of  M  street  since  1950,  the 
predicted  "strangulation"  and  "blight"  from 
traffic  growth  have  not  materialized  In  this 
area.  Growth  in  vehicular  traffic  In  this  area 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  virtually 
nonexistent.  This  area  alone  has  not  suf- 
fered material  losses  in  transit  patronage. 
And,  contrary  to  claims  that  such  a  "no 
nothing"  policy  on  highways  would  cause 
deterioration  of  property  values,  the  tax  ap- 
praisals m  this  area  Increased  44  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  18  percent  elsewhere  In  the  city. 

By  November  1959,  when  a  Joint  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate  District  Com- 
mittees extensively  reviewed  the  findings  of 
the  1959  Mass  Transportation  Survey,  the 
flame  of  public  protest  had  spread  to  the  en- 
tire city.  In  recommending  approval  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  stated : 

"At  the  same  time,  the  November  hearings 
produced  relatively  little  support  for  the  idea 
of  an  expanded  highway  program.  Indeed, 
many  witnesses  protested  that  even  the  high- 
ways already  planned  will  damage  the  beauty 
and  llvablllty  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  while 
taking  valuable  property  off  the  tax  rolls." 
When  the  District  Government,  In  the 
face  of  these  warning  signals,  continued  to 
expand  its  major  highway  program,  the  pro- 
tests grew  more  persistent.  In  1962,  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee investigated  the  expansion  and  ac- 
celeration of  highway  construction  and  con- 
cluded m  Its  report: 

"The  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  proposed  acceleration  of  the  Dis- 
trict's highway  program  reveals  that  public 
opposition  to  the  accelerated  highway  pro- 
gram, which  was  vigorously  expressed  during 
the  aforementioned  1958-60  hearings,  has  in- 
creased with  the  passage  of  time.  Apart  from 
the  testimony  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
and  representatives  of  the  District  Highway 
Department,  the  acceleration  of  the  highway 
program  received  minimal  support.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  District  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican committees  and  a  considerable 
number  of  civic  organizations,  representing 
the  District  and  the  suburbs,  opposed  accel- 
eration of  the  highway  program. 

"These  objections  hinge  on  three  basic 
factors:  (1)  Relocation  and  other  social 
problems  engendered  by  the  highway  pro- 
gram; (2)  the  Impact  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram on  the  District's  financial  problems; 
and  (3)  the  need  for  coordination  of  trans- 
portation planning." 

The  1962.  special  subcommittee  Investiga- 
tion confirmed  that  the  District  highway 
planners  were  secretly  Ignoring  the  mandate 
of  Congress  in  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1960  and  were  continuing  to 
plan  added  highway  capacity  on  the  un- 
founded assumption  that  all  increased  met- 
rojjoUtan  area  travel  would  be  by  private 
automobile.  Under  this  rationale,  they  in- 
creased the  scope  of  District  highway  pro- 
posals by  over  $250  million  In  the  2  years 
subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  1960  legis- 
lation. After  another  year  in  which  the  Dis- 
trict highway  planners  continued  to  ignore 
the  policy  of  Congress,  President  Kennedy, 


June  1,  1963,  found  It  necessary  to  direct 
the  District  Commissioners  to  reappraise 
their  entire  highway  program,  not  only  to 
assume  a  balanced  transportation  system 
Including  rapid  transit,  but  also  to  obtain 
"a  consensus  which  can  command  general 
support." 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
record  of  the  hearing  in  April,  1968,  and 
previous  hearings  before  Congress,  this  re- 
appraisal has  never  been  made.  Although  the 
District  officials  say  that  the  present  District 
of  Columbia  highway  program  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  complete  rapid  transit  system, 
they  have  submitted  no  evidence  to  support 
that  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
history  of  the  expansion  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram since  the  1962  investigation  demon- 
strates the  falsity  of  their  assertion. 

.Since  the  hearings  before  this  committee 
in  April,  1968.  District  citizens  have  spoken 
out  again  against  accelerated  highway  con- 
struction— before  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  DC.  City  Council  In 
November.  1968  and  before  the  D.C.  City 
Council  again  In  February,  1970.  On  Novem- 
ber 4.  1969.  in  connection  with  the  District 
School  Board  election,  an  informal  referen- 
dum was  held  on  the  question.  "Do  you  favor 
construction  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
Its  connecting  freeway  system?  "  84',;  of  the 
voters  voted  "No." 

This  overwhelming  civic  protest  against 
accelerated  highway  construction  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  not  a  device  to  pro- 
mote rapid  transit  by  "killing  '  freeways.  The 
numerous  hearings  by  the  House  District 
Committee  since  1958  on  Washington's 
knotty  transportation  problems  confirm  that 
public  opposition  to  new  highway  construc- 
tion arises  from  a  concern  about  their  neigh- 
borhood, their  city,  and  their  taxes.  Such  op- 
position predated  serious  consideration  of 
rapid  transit  plans,  and  It  is  destined  to  con- 
tinue regardless  of  decisions  on  rapid  transit 
development. 

It    is    entirely    clear    that    the    Interstate 
highway  program  embodied  In  Section  23  of 
the  1968  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  and  Sec- 
tion 1'29  of  the  present  bill  Is  totally  devoid 
of  community  support.  Without  this  essen- 
tial   community    support.    Congress    should 
not  have  enacted  Section  23  of  the  1968  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  and  It  should  not  ap- 
prove Section  129  of  the  present  bill. 
B.   Plans   for   the   Washington    metropolitan 
area's  metro  system,  which   the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  approved,  find  unani- 
mous support  in  the  community 
Public  support  for  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Metro  System  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  The  depth  of  this  com- 
munity   conviction    was    confirmed    in    the 
House  District  Committee's  1963  hearings  on 
the  initial  NCTA  transit  development  pro- 
gram. It  would  ordinarily  be  expected  that 
the   commuter,  particularly  the  auto  com- 
muter, would  favor  additional  highways  and 
more   Intown   parking   facilities   to  a  rapid 
transit  system.  Yet,  when  asked  about  their 
own    preferences,    76.3    percent   of    the    bus 
commuters  and  62  percent  of  the  auto  com- 
muters throughout  the  Washington  metro- 
politan  area  expressed   preference  for   new 
rapid    transit    facilities.    Between    1957   and 
1963  the  percentage  of  Washington  area  auto 
commuters  who  stated  that  the  transporta- 
tion  problem  of  the  area  would   be  better 
solved  by  a  new  rapid  transit  system  rather 
than  by  new  highways  had  risen  from  47  to 
62  percent. 

The  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1965  provided  for  construction  of  a  25- 
mlle  rah  rapid  transit  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  authorized  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  $150  million — $100  million  for 
the  federal  portion  and  $50  million  for  the 
District  portion.  Since  that  time,  an  unique 
experiment  in  local  Inter-Jurlsdictlonal  co- 
operation has  resulted  in  plans  for  a  97.2 


mile  Metro  System  for  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area.  In  November,  1968,  voters  In 
five  metropolitan  area  Jurisdictions  approved 
local  financing  for  the  Metro  System.  The 
vote  in  favor  averaged  71.4'; . 

In  June.  1969.  Joint  Congressional  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1969,  to  approve  fed- 
eral financing  for  more  than  $1  billion  lor 
the  Metro  System.  The  Joint  Committee's 
Report  declared:  "A  regional  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit plan  and  program  is  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued and  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia lor  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment or  the  National  Capital  region,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
the  Nations  Capital.  '  The  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Cong.e&s  In  November,  1969.  It  Is 
eminently  clear  that  there  Is  overwhelming 
public  support  for  the  urgently-needed 
Metro  System 

C.  The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Metro 
System  has  been  held  hostage  for  the 
District  Highway  Department's  Interstate 
Highway  program 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  1968 
Federal-AlQ  Highway  Act.  he  Interpreted 
Section  23  to  direct  the  construction  of  the 
speclfiea  interstate  highways  only  if  they 
were  found  "to  be  appropriate  links  In  a 
comprehenslvp  transportation  plan  for  the 
District."  He  said  that  he  "therefore  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  promptly  to 
convene  the  representatives  of  all  interested 
executiv*-  agencies  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  D.C.  highway 
system."  ■'' 

To  comply  with  the  President's  directive, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  DC.  City  Council  held  extensive 
public  hearings  In  November.  1968.  One 
month  later,  they  adopted  and  approved  the 
major  thoroughfare  portion  of  the  1985  Com- 
prehensive Pun  lor  the  National  Capital. 
That  plan  rejected  the  District  Highway  De- 
partment's; interstate  highway  program.  On 
the  basis  of  Independent  advice  from  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission's 
staff  of  urban  planning  experts,  the  plan 
adopted  a  dramatic  new  concept:  no  "new 
gateway  arteries  that  would  Increase  vehicu- 
lar flow  Into  the  District."  The  plan  deleted 
both  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the  North 
Central-Northwest  Freeway  from  the  high- 
way prograT.  because  they  were  Inconsistent 
with  that  concept.  The  major  thoroughfare 
plan,  however,  was  not  an  anti-highway  plan, 
since  it  called  for  construction  of  more  than 
$500  million  of  additional  highways  within 
the  District. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  disagreed  with 
President  Johnson's  interpretation  of  Sec- 
tion 23  of  the  1968  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act. 
Pressure  was  exerted  on  the  District  govern- 
ment from  various  sources  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  the  other  interstate  high- 
ways specified  in  Section  23(b) .  even  though 
the  District  and  Federal  governments  had 
not  compiled  with  the  planning  and  approval 
requirements  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  and  local  District  law.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1969.  It  became  clear  that  these  pres- 
sures were  designed  to  compel  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  .iccept  the 
District  Highway  Department's  destructive 
over-expanded  interstate  highway  program, 
which  they  do  not  need  and  do  not  want, 
as  the  penalty  for  obtaining  appropriations 
for  the  Metro  System  and  revenue  for  nor- 
mal operations  of  the  District  government. 

On  August  9.  1969.  the  DC.  City  Council 
yielded,  voting  6-2  to  construct  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  connecting  freeways.  The 
remarks  of  thre^  Councllmen  who  voted  for 
the  resolution  reflect  the  tragic  absence  of 
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deiiocracy  In  the  Nation's  Capital.'  The 
Ch  ilrman  of  the  DC.  City  Council,  Gilbert 
Ha  in,  Jr.,  said: 

nils   City  needs  and   requires  a  subway 
part   of   its   overall   mass   transportation 
em.   The   people   who   need   the   subway 
most  are  those  for  whom  we  are  most 
cerned,    the   low   Income   citizen   of   our 
city.  Unfortunately,  this  citizen  can- 
produce  the  subwav  system  for  himself 
he  needs  the  $1.5  billion  which  the  Con- 
is  prepared  to  provide  as  the  District's 
of   the   subway   system.   There   is   no 
way. 
The   Congress  of  the  United   States  has 
clearly  that  It  will  not  provide  the  sub- 
money  unless  the  bridge  is  started.  This 
fact.  In  my  opposition  to  this  decree,  I 
hoped  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  my 
s.  I  believe   the  building  of  the  bridge 
i^rong  and  I  am  still  not  convinced  that  It 
the  best  Interests  of  the  City.  However, 
lo  not  live  in  the  world  we  wish,  we  live 
he  world  as  It  is.  We  are  forced  at  times 
nake  rather   hard  choices — either  build 
bridge  or  no  subway.   •    •    ••' 

Vice-chairman  of  the  D.C.  City  Coun- 
Bterllng  Tucker,  said: 
take  this  step  only  because  I  believe 
is  no  other  course,  short  of  chaos,  avail- 
to  the  City  Council.  I  concur  with  the 
najnlmous  vote  of  the  City  Council  of  last 
12  to  put  into  effect  a  mass  trans- 
porlation  and  major  thoroughfare  plan  which 
not  Include  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
North  Central  Freeway.  That  decision 
refl*cted  the  best  technical  advice  available 
he  Council  and  the  views  of  the  com- 
ity as  expressed  in  the  public  hearing 
preceding  the  Council  action. 

o  individual,  group  or  private  or  public 

agency  has  proposed  anything  since  to  sug- 

there  are  new  planning  considerations. 

political   considerations,   then,  reopen 

thl^  entire  subject." 

Joseph   Yeldell.   a    Council   Member, 
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'  The  Washington  region  desperately  needs 

metro  system  and  in  the  final  analysis, 

mlist  take  that  action  which  will  enable  us 

)egln   at   long   last   construction   of   the 

subway  system. 

has  been  my  firm  position  throughout 

any  act  by  this  council  to  reverse  its 

ion  to  break  the  impasse  should  result 

releasing  of  the  subway  from  bond- 

•  •  If  the  District  government  pro- 
with   highway   plans  dictated  by  the 

,  then  the  subway  funds  also  will  be 
even   though   legal   action   may   be 
by  citizens  of  this  city.  •   •   • 
This  city  council  acting  upon  the  expert 
ce    of    Its    federal    planning    arm — the 
— adopted  a  comprehensive  transporta- 
plan  which,  based  upon  sound  planning 
tives,  disagreed  with  certain  elements  of 
1968  Highway  Act.  Since  no  new  plan- 
data  or  any  other  supportive  evidence 
been  presented  to  NCPC  to  cause  it  to 
its    original    recommendations,     this 
ell   has   seen    no   reason,   heretofore,   to 
ige  Its  position  either. 

are  all  painfully  aware  that  this  is 

onger   just   a   transportation   issue   but 

that   strikes   at   the   very   heart  of   the 

ion  of  this  city.  Congress  has  seen  fit 

ithhold  the  federal  payment  to  the  city 

we    conform    to    the    1968    Highway 

•  *  Just  this  past  Thursday  the 
d  of  Directors  of  WMATA  seriously  con- 
ed a  phasing-out  plan.  •  •  •  Painful 
pressing  political  realities  indicate  that 

1  lust  yield." 
e  blunt  truth  is  that  Section  129  of  the 
presfent  bill  provides  the  basis  for  continued 
blac  email    of   the   District   of   Columbia.   It 
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statements  of  Messrs.  Hahn,  Tucker 
Yeldell  appear  in  the  ofHclal  minutes  of 
D.C.  City  Council,  August  9.  1969. 


directs  the  District  to  "commence  work"  on 
the  north  section  of  the  East  Leg  of  the 
Inner  Loop  and  the  North  Central-Northeast 
F'reeway  within  thirty  days,  regardless  of  the 
law  and  regardless  of  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  District  citizens.  It  will  be  the  mechanism 
for  holding  the  Metro  System  hostage  for 
the  completion  of  these  destructive  free- 
ways. Even  if  there  were  a  demonstrated  need 
or  public  support  for  the  District  Highway 
Department's  interstate  highway  program 
(and  there  is  not),  we  dissent  against  this 
disgraceful  blackmail  of  voteless  American 
citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

Section  129  of  H.R.  19504  would  impose 
upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  overexpanded  interstate  highway  program 
that  is  harmful  socially,  economically  and 
esthetlcally,  a  highway  program  that  lacks 
both  planning  justification  and  essential 
community  support.  Section  129  may  provide 
a  precedent  for  equally  arbitrary  action  else- 
where in  the  country.  Worst  of  all,  it  will 
provide  a  basis  for  the  continued  blackmail 
of  the  District  by  imposing  this  highway 
program  on  its  people  as  the  price  for  rail 
rapid  transit.  We  dissent. 

Fred  Schwengel, 
Member  of  Congress,  First  District,  Iowa. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
Afember  of  Congress,  39th  District,  New 
York. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remove  this 
highly  controversial  and  undemocratic 
section  from  H.R.  19504  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  our 
Nation's  Capitol.  Let  us  treat  our  neigh- 
bors here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
we  would  treat  neighbors  at  home.  Let 
us  give  them  their  "day  in  court." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  take  the  gentleman  to  a  dozen 
towns  and  cities  in  which  decisions  with 
regard  to  highways  have  been  made  and 
carried  out  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
local  residents.  I  could  take  the  gentle- 
man to  literally  dozens  of  them  in  my 
own  district  where  this  has  happened. 
So  if  there  is  a  decision  made  with  re- 
gard to  highways  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  local  people  within  the  city 
do  not  approve  of  it  is  certainly  no  unique 
experience.  I  will  guarantee  the  gentle- 
man that  it  has  happened  in  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczynski)   rise? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  do  now  close. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  urgency  here 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczynski),  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. What  was  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
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MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion < demanded  by  Mr.  Fraser),  there 
were — ayes  62,  noes  21. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers,  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  forty-two  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  taking  the 
vote  by  tellers  will  rise  and  remain  stand- 
ing until  counted. 

Nineteen  Members  have  risen,  an  in- 
sufficient niunber. 

Tellers  are  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise' 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  all, 
I  was  recognized  before  the  Chair  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Are  men  on  their  feet  going  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  their  3  seconds? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  or  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
The  Chair  had  recognized  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski), 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  misunder- 
stood the  Chair  had  recognized  him.  The 
Chair  had  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  about  those  of  us 
who  were  on  our  feet  when  debate  was 
choked  off?  Will  we  be  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  no  count 
made  of  Members  standing  for  time,  and 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  to  close  debate,  and  that  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Has  there  been  a 
vote  on  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  was  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Elinois  to 
close  the  debate.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to.  It  is  now  in  order  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota to  be  voted  upon. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fraser)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  page 
15,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  the  line  follow- 
ing line  14  on  page  16,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"URBAN    PUBLIC   TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  142.  Urban  public  transportation 

"•(a)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  within  urbanized  areas,  sums 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(3),  (5),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
serve  bus  and  other  public  mass  transporta- 
tion passengers. 

•'■(b)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  shall  be  based  upon  a  continu- 
ing comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  in  accordance  with  section 
134  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

"'(c)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a 
project  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway 
project,  and,  except  £is  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  such  project  shall  be 
that  provided  in  section  120  of  this  title. 

"'(d)  No  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless  no  other  feasi- 
ble or  prudent  highway  project  can  provide 
the  additional  capacity  for  the  movement  of 
persons  provided  by  this  project. 

"  '(e)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  received  assurances  satis- 
factory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
mass  transportation  systems  will  have  ade- 
quate capability  to  fully  utilize  the  proposed 
project.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•'  '142.  Urban  public  transportation.'  " 

Mr.  HARSHA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  since  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  have  copies  of 
the  amendment,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  which  is  to 
section  142  of  the  bill,  is  to  strike  out 
certain  words  in  that  section  which  limit 
the  supplementary  assistance  that  this 
bill  now  provides  for  mass  transporta- 
tion to  highway  transportation. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman  can 
get  me  additional  time,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  FALLON.  It  will  take  less  than  a 
minute. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  transfer  money  out  ot  the 
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trust   fund   to  be   used   for   any   other 
purpose? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  that  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
chairman  would  allow  me  to  proceed 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  rises 
too  late  for  that  purpose.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  proceed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  as  I  was  saying,  simply 
deletes  certain  words  on  pages  14  and 
15.  It  makes  no  additions.  It  does  not 
change  anything  in  the  section.  It  sim- 
ply proposes  to  delete  certain  words.  The 
committee  in  this  year's  bill  has  made 
a  substantial  advance  over  previous  bills 
in  that  it  has  recognized  that  certain 
improvements  for  mass  transit  are 
related  to  highway  use  and  will  improve 
the  usefulness  of  our  highways. 

If  I  can  quote  from  the  committee  re- 
port— page  39 — for  example,  the  present 
bill  permits  funds  to  be  used  for  certain 
"facilities,  where  the  project  will  move 
at  least  as  many  persons  as  an  avoided 
highway  project."  That  refers  to  park- 
ing and  other  facilities  such  as  a  lane 
for  buses  that  will  be  of  help  in  bus 
transportation. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  remove  the  restriction  for  that  type 
of  mass  transit  facility  that  says  it  must 
be  for  buses  so  that  it  could  be  for  rail 
transit  as  well.  If  a  single  lane  is  con- 
structed for  buses,  why  could  not  such  a 
lane  be  used  for  a  rail  line,  as  is  done  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  right  alongside  a 
major  expressway. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  say  that  we 
will  help  mass  transit  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  buses  are  involved.  I  suggest 
that  is  an  tmreasonable  limitation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  using  high- 
way fund  moneys  for  mass  transit  is  not 
proper  use  of  the  excise  taxes  involved 
but  if  it  is  proper  for  bus  mass  transit, 
why  not  for  rail  maso  transit? 

We  have  other  excise  taxes  that  are 
not  strictly  limited  to  certain  narrow 
purposes.  We  do  not  say  that  liquor  taxes 
must  be  used  for  bigger  and  better  bars, 
or  that  taxes  on  perfume  are  to  be  used 
only  for  facilities  relating  to  perfume. 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  they 
might  be. 

So  let  us  face  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  excise  taxes  which  could  be  and 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing our  highway  transportation  more 
efficient,  including  the  needs  of  our  cities 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  countryside. 
The  needs  of  our  highways  in  New  York 
would  be  vastly  better  met  by  improv- 
ing our  mass  transit  facilities  in  New 
York. 

This  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  de- 
parture from  a  commitment  we  have 
made  to  any  taxpayers,  because  this  is 
a  new  bill  creating  the  extension  of  a 
tax.  It  is  not  dependent  on  any  com- 
mitment made  in  1956.  It  is  a  new  bill. 
It  is  a  new  era.  It  is  an  era  when  we 
should  have  a  balanced  transportation 
system,  and  this  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  balanced 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 


oppose  it  the  same  as  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  introduced  earlier. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  i  Mr, 
Fallon  > . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968, 
the  same  amendment  in  substance  was 
offered.  I  made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  then  and  the  chairman 
at  that  time  sustained  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply,  all  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  open 
up  the  trust  fund  to  the  construction  of 
mass  transportation,  rail  transportation, 
and  even  water  and  air  transportation. 
It  would  go  completely  beyond  the  high- 
way trust  fund  purposes.  It  would  be  a 
raid  on  it  and  open  it  up  to  all  systems 
of  mass  transportation. 

By  looking  at  just  one  or  two  lines  in 
the  amendment,  we  can  bring  this  out 
very  clearly.  In  subparagraph  (a)  it  says: 

To  encourage  the  development.  Improve- 
ment, and  use  of  public  mass  transportation 

systems  .  .  . 

That  opens  it  up  to  any  mass  trans- 
portation system. 

Then  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  it 
says: 

To  finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
serve  bus  and  other  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems. 

Quite  obviously  It  Is  an  endeavor  to 
open  up  the  highway  trust  fund  to  any 
transportation  system  that  can  be  en- 
visioned. This  is  contrary  to  the  1956 
Highway  Revenue  Act  and  will  delete  the 
trust  fund  so  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  any  of  the  highway  systems 
that  are  needed  in  this  country. 

Under  the  present  program  of  collect- 
ing revenues  imder  existing  laws  there 
are  not  enough  funds  to  be  collected  to 
provide  half  enough  money  to  complete 
the  highway  needs  of  this  country.  The 
highway  needs  report  filed  in  January  of 
this  year  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Indicated  that  between  now 
and  1985  there  will  be  a  need  for  some 
$320  billion  to  adequately  finance  needed 
highways  and  highway  facilities  in  this 
country. 

If  we  open  up  this  liighway  trust  fund 
to  any  form  of  mass  transportation  then 
we  certainly  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
clude a  viable  and  effective  highway 
program. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
or  those  of  us  who  have  spoken  about 
mass  transit  expect  to  win  on  any  of  the 
proposals  which  we  are  making  this 
afternoon.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  and 
trying. to  do  in  a  rational  way,  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Members  the  real 
need  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
our  transportation  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  need  for  more  money  for  mass 
transit. 

On  September  29  a  bill  was  brought  up 
on  this  floor  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
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lency  Committee  providing  for  a  $5  bil- 
1  ion  authorization  over  the  next  5  years 
lor  mass  transit;  but  it  was  reduced  to 
:  3.1  billion  by  this  body. 

Today  we  are  authorizing  a  Federal 
( xpenditure  of  $17  billion  over  a  4-year 
1  leriod  for  highways. 

What  we  who  support  the  amendment 
ire  saying.  Is  there  not  something  ir- 
1  ational  about  the  way  we  are  proceed- 
ing?  Is  there  not  something  irrational 
ibout  talking  about  the  need  for  $320 
liillion  for  highways  over  the  next  15 
years  and  at  the  same  time  having  the 
!  louse  reduce  to  $3  billion  what  was 
1  eally  a  very  modest  sum  of  $5  billion 
j  hat  was  going  to  be  authorized  for  mass 
transit  for  5  years? 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for 
liighways.  We  are  not  the  enemies  of 
1  lighways,  although  there  are  particular 
1  lighways  to  which  we  object. 

What  we  are  saying  is:  You  have  an 
interest  in  the  total  transportation  pic- 
1  ure.  The  people  who  drive  cars  are  some- 
1  imes  also  pedestrians  and  are  delighted 
1  o  find  a  form  of  public  transportation  to 
( arry  them  to  their  final  destination. 
'  Those  who  live  in  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
1  ry  know  what  it  means  to  be  on  the 
1  lighway  for  2  hours  to  get  home  when  a 
1  nass  transit  facility — if  available — could 
I  ;et  them  home  in  35  minutes.  The  com- 
1  nittee  in  its  report  provides  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  man-hours  that  have 
1  leen  saved  by  travelers  on  the  Interstate 
System:  but,  it  fails  to  mention  the  mil- 
:  ions  of  man-hours  that  are  lost  each  day 
;n  trafBc  congestion — hours  that  could 
l)e  saved  if  public  transportation  were 
]  ivailable. 

Members  of  this  House  are  not  acting 

i  igatnst  the  interests  of  their  automobile- 

Iriving  constituents  when  they  attempt 

o   appropriate  sums  for  mass  transit. 

They  are  helping  these  constituents. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  saying 
hat  where  a  highway  is  appropriate  we 
vould  build  a  highway  and  where  a  mass 
ransit  facility — a  subway,  a  bus,  or  an 
(levated  structure — is  appropriate,  that 
s  what  we  would  build?  What  we  say  is 
hat  the  locality  is  in  the  best  position  to 
enow  what  form  of  transportation  will 
)€st  meet  its  needs  and  that  it  should  be 
fiven  this  choice.  If  a  Governor  should 
letermine  that  a  form  of  mass  transit 
;an  serve  the  public  more  efficiently  and 
economically  than  a  proposed  highway, 
vhy  shoTold  the  Federal  Government  re- 
fuse to  fund  anything  other  than  a  high- 
v&y? 

We  are  not  saying  take  the  money  and 
lutomatically  put  it  into  mass  transit. 
We  are  saying  use  the  money  where  it 
nakes  the  best  sense  and  does  the  most 
?ood. 

This  is  why  I  have  proposed  that  we 
establish  a  single  transportation  trust 
fund  combining  the  mass  transit,  high- 
tvay.  railroad,  and  airport  programs.  If 
all  transportation  funds  were  dispensed 
from  a  single  source,  we  would  then  be 
in  a  position  to  effect  the  rational,  inte- 
grated approach  desired  and  weigh  the 
priorities  and  efficiency  of  one  form  of 
transportation  against  another. 

Whether  the  single  transportation 
trust  fund  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction 


of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  or 
some  other  committee,  this  unified  fund- 
ing program  will  have  to  be  established 
if  we  are  to  make  effective  use  of  our 
transportation  resources  and  if  we  are 
to  maintain — and  hopefully  improve — 
the  mobility  of  a  growing  population. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  him  on  a  very  co- 
gent and  persuasive  argument.  I  join  him 
in  supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham). 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  presentation  and  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham). 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  titles  I  and  II? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

MOTION  OrTERED  BY   MB.  KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  titles  I  and  n 
of  the  bill  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  speak  to  the  Bingham  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed  is  not  as  shattering  an 
amendment  as  has  been  suggested  here. 
The  committee  already  recommended, 
and  properly  so,  that  mass  transit  be  in- 
cluded within  the  terms  of  this  bill  to 
help  highway  transportation.  This  as- 
sistance would  go  for  bus  lanes,  bus  ter- 
minals, and  the  like  where  it  would  help 
highway  transportation.  It  is  my  point 
that  the  improving  of  mass  transit  facili- 
ties in  many  cases — and  it  is  certainly 
true  in  New  York — would  improve  the 
highway  traffic  tieups  that  we  have  there 
and  which  we  suffer  imder.  So  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  such  a  far-reaching 
amendment  that  I  have  proposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  intend  to  offer  a  straight  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 


on  Public  Works.  The  benefits  to  all 
Americans  from  an  efficient  highway  sys- 
tem have  already  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  Interstate  System.  We 
should  at  this  time  demonstrate  our  faith 
in  the  program  by  extending  the  taxes 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  enable 
completion  of  the  system. 

While  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  handled  title 
III  of  the  bill  extending  the  taxes,  states 
that  the  committee  favors  completion  of 
the  Interstate  9ystem,  it  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  five-year  extension 
to  1977  provided  by  this  bill  is  sufficient  to 
achieve  this  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  96  percent  of  the  sys- 
tem is  in  the  pipeline;  with  70  percent 
completed  and  being  used,  12  percent  un- 
der construction;  and  14  percent  being 
designed.  When  we  are  this  close  to  com- 
pleting this  great  undertaking  and  the 
committee  is  clearly  committed  to  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  we  should  extend 
the  taxes  for  a  sufficient  period  to  accom- 
plish this  result. 

My  motion  will  enable  the  committee 
to  determine  the  necessary  additional 
time  tliat  we  should  extend  the  taxes 
for — probably  not  more  than  1  or  2 
years — to  give  us  a  reasonable  assurance 
the  program  can  be  completed.  The 
American  people  are  committed  to  this 
magnificent  task,  realizing  the  economic 
and  social  benefits  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem provides  the  entire  Nation.  I  share 
this  commitment.  My  motion  will  better 
enable  us  to  fulfill  this  commitment  we 
share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  other 
Member  who  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
Bingham  amendment?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  here 
while  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  for  whom  I 
have  profound  respect,  spoke  for  ap- 
proximately 17  minutes  and  I  made  no 
objection  at  all.  And  then  I  listened  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subconunittee  makp 
a  motion  which  I  have  rarely  heard  ir 
my  6  years  in  this  House,  that  the  Metr 
bers  who  wished  to  speak  could  not  spea* 
even  3,  2,  or  1  second;  no  seconds  at  al. 

There  is  an  election  pending  for  a  non- 
voting District  of  Columbia  delegate  to 
this  body.  That  delegate  will  be  allowed 
to  speak,  not  vote.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
I  had  something  which  I  considered  im- 
portant to  say  on  the  amendment  that 
was  killed.  I  am  permitted  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
at  all. 

I  remember  that  night  4  years  ago 
when  nothing  would  do  but  that  certain 
Members  of  this  body  catch  an  airplane 
to  the  Paris  air  show.  Debate  was  slashed 
off  so  that  60  seconds  was  divided  among 
all  Members  of  this  body  to  discuss  the 
question  of  college  draft  deferments  dur- 
ing the  following  4  years. 
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Now  Members  have  to  catch  airplanes 
tonight  for  Thanksgiving. 
So  again  luxury  takes  precedence  over 

duty. 

For  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia this  body,  in  effect,  has  adopted 
the  policy:  "Give  them  some  day  their 
American  rights  on  certain  conditions." 

Congratulations  on  an  outrage  well 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Stratton). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton;  Page 
13,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

"PUBLIC     HEARINGS 

"Sec.  109.  Section  128  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '{  128.  Public  hearings 

"'(a)  In  order  to  ensure  that  an  oppor- 
tunity Is  afforded  for  effective  participation 
by  Interested  persons  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mining the  need  for,  and  the  location  of,  a 
Federal-aid  highway,  the  Governor  or  other 
duly  constituted  State  authority  shall,  prior 
to  the  submission  of  any  plans  for  any  high- 
way project  to  be  constructed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  at  least  two  sets  of  public  hearings  (one 
set  basically  concerned  with  location  and  one 
with  design)  have  been  held  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized State  or  local  official  and  that  the 
people  of  the  area  or  community  involved 
have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  that  full  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  during  such  hearings  for  the  presen- 
tation of  testimony  and  other  evidence  on 
not  less  than  two  proposed  alternative  high- 
way locations  offered  by  the  State  authority 
and  on  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
such  alternative  plans,  highway  locations  or 
designs,  their  Impact  on  the  environment 
and,  to  the  extent  applicable,  their  consist- 
ency with  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in 
any  applicable  urban  transportation  plan  for 
the  area.  Such  certification  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report  which  Indicates  the  extent 
to  which  those  views  expressed  during  the 
hearings  concerning  the  economic,  social,  en- 
vironmental and  other  effects  of  the  various 
proposed  alternative  plans,  or  highway  loca- 
tions or  designs  and  which  were  presented 
by  the  State  authority  or  were  raised  during 
the  hearings  or  which  were  otherwise  con- 
sidered did  actually  influence  or  determine 
the  final  selection  of  one  proposed  alterna- 
tive over  the  others  presented. 

"  '(b)  When  hearings  have  been  held  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Governor  or  other  duly 
constituted  State  authority  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  such  hearings  to  the  Secretary  to- 
gether with  the  certification  and  report.' " 

"Renumber  succeeding  sections  and  refer- 
ences thereto  accordingly." 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Stratton.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  waiting  patiently  in  an  effort 
to  offer  this  amendment.  It  is  a  serious 
amendment.  What  it  would  do  would  be 
to  incorporate  in  our  bill  very  much  the 
same  language  that  appears  in  the  Sen- 


ate bill,  to  spell  out  in  somewhat  more 
detail  not  only  the  dual  hearing  ap- 
proach that  has  been  referred  to,  but  to 
make  some  additional  requirement  that 
the  views  of  the  people  who  appear  at 
these  dual  hearings  are  actually  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  make  the  final 
decision  on  the  highway  location  and 
design.  This  has  not  been  done  in  my 
own  district  in  Schenectady  and  Albany 
Coimties  and  in  upstate  New  York,  for 
example,  in  comiection  with  Interstate 
Highway  88. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  State  and  Fed- 
eral highway  officials  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  some  concrete  response 
and  adjustment  in  their  plans  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  people  most  directly 
concerned. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

I  am  also  going  to  request  when  we  get 
back  in  the  House  permission  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  memoran- 
dum circulated  by  the  Federal  highway 
department  to  the  regional  highway 
heads  and  also  to  the  State  transporta- 
tion officials  showing  them  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  conduct  these  hearings 
without  paying  any  real  attention  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  in  other  words,  how  it 
is  possible  to  "con"  the  people  into  going 
along  with  the  particular  proposal  that 
the  highway  officials  want. 

This  is  an  official  document  issued  by 
Mr.  Swanson  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  I  hope  you  will  get  an 
opportunity  to  read  it  because  I  think  it 
will  shock  you.  For  example,  if  you  will 
look  closely,  you  will  note  that  the  mem- 
orandum says  this  in  its  opening  para- 
graph: 

strident  citizen  protest  will  increasingly 
interfere  with  our  most  accomplished  and 
sophisticated  planning  efforts,  unless  and 
until  we  learn  the  techniques  of  working  to- 
gether at  the  grass  roots. 

Toward  the  end  it  makes  this  rather 
blunt  conclusion,  that  even  if  all  these 
fancy  techniques  of  persuasion  fail: 

Then  the  highway  agency  has  to  take  Its 
stand,  however  difficult  or  painful  that  may 
be.  New  political  pressures,  demonstrations 
or  even  civil  disobedience  may  result,  but  that 
should  not  deter  the  highway  agency  from 
taking  the  stand  that  it  thinks  is  most  in  the 
public  interest. 

Not  only  what  really  is  in  the  public 
interest,  but  what  the  highway  people 
think  should  be  the  public  interest. 
Surely,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  language 
of  an  agency  that  really  wants  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  language  of  an  agency 
that  simply  hopes  to  manipulate  the  pub- 
lic so  that  in  the  end  it  can  have  its  own 
way.  And  here  is  the  final  proof,  in  this 
closing  paragraph:  When  the  proposed 
process  works  the  way  it  should  work, 
these  hearings  do  not  really  mean  a 
dam  thing,  they  simply  become  "aca- 
demic." 

The  central  point,  however,  about  this 
process  as  experienced  in  highway  planning 
and  in  other  settings,  is  that  when  it  is  con- 
scientiously and  sensitively  carried  out,  sig- 
nificant community  resistance  Is  not  likely 
to  develop  and  the  issue  of  who  makes  the 
final  decision  is  largely  academic. 

The  full  text  of  the  administration's 
memo  follows : 


Highway   Project   Planning    With    Local 

Citizens — A  Partnership  Concept 
(Remarks  by  Kent  R.  Larrabee,  ACSW  En- 
vironmental Development  Division,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 
In  a  recent  address  to  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute  (January  22,  1970).  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Frank  C.  Turner 
said,  "We  must  be  concerned  not  only  with 
the  problems  of  the  physical  environment, 
but  also  with  what  might  be  called  the 
social  environment — with  the  interaction  of 
highways  and  people — with  a  highway's  im- 
pact on  individuals  and  communities."  Ther« 
have  been  several  statements  in  this  vein 
since  the  1968  Highway  Act  and  the  January 
1969  PPM  20-8,  but  we  are  still  pretty  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  how-to-do-lt.  on  how  to 
proceed  with  this  concern.  It  is  the  practical 
application,  then,  that  I  wish  to  talk  about 
today. 

The  context  for  my  remarks  is  the  local 
highway  project.'  It  is  here  at  the  grassroots, 
that  we  especially  need  to  hammer  out  new 
approaches  as  we  seek  to  deal  with  the  hard 
realities  of  community  work  including  the 
problems  of  lack  of  communication,  distrust 
and  suspicion,  apathy,  disorganization,  fear, 
open  hostility  and.  occasionally,  the  threat 
of  violence. 

Let  us.  then,  look  past  the  Urban  Trans- 
portation Planning  Process.  Important  as 
that  may  be,  past  coming  to  term  with  the 
so-called  Establishment  agencies  and  lead- 
ers within  the  Power  Structure,  past  the 
local  governmental  structures,  past  the  tech- 
nical and  professional  Inputs  of  the  multi- 
discipline  or  Joint  concept  teams  and  past 
the  older  approach  to  highway  planning 
symbolized  by  cost  estimates,  travel  time  and 
highway  user  benefits.  All  of  these,  of  course, 
are  Important  and  have  a  bearing  on  plan- 
ning with  citizens,  but  these  "establish- 
ment" efforts  are  often  short-circuited  by 
our  inability  to  develop  a  viable  citizen  plan- 
ning program  within  the  framework  of  the 
State  or  local  highway  department.  Strident 
citizen  protest  will  Increasingly  interfere 
with  our  most  accomplished  and  sophisti- 
cated planning  efforts,  unless  and  until  we 
learn  the  techniques  of  working  together  at 
the  grassroots. 

NO  one  universal  formula 
First,  it  is  Important  to  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  guaranteed,  "workable"  ap- 
proach to  citizen  involvement  in  highway 
planning.  Every  project  situation,  where  the 
need  for  community  participation  is  indi- 
cated, will  have  Its  peculiarities  and  re- 
straints and  must  be  considered  flexibly  and 
creatively  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  best 
workable  approach  to  citizen  inputs. 

I.    LEVELS    OF    citizen    INVOLVEMENT 

One  approach  to  relating  to  citizens  In  a 
neighborhood,  while  it  Is  often  thought  of  as 
citizen  ptarticlpation.  In  reality  falls  short  of 
this  goal.  It  could  be  called: 

A.    The  educational  approach 

The  idea  is  to  educate  the  people  with 
respect  to  what  Is  being  planned  or  what  has 
been  decided.  Techniques  of  public  relations, 
use  of  the  mass  media,  public  Information 
meetings  and  other  methods  of  Informing 
the  people  and  trying  to  sell  the  ideas  and 
concepts  that  the  engineers  and  planners 
have  come  up  with  are  the  usual  character- 
istics of  this  approach. 

Although  such  techniques  can  have  merit 
within    the   context    of   genuine   citizen    lii- 


'  The  approach  to  highway  location  and 
design  which  Is  outlined  here  presupposes 
that  the  highway  corridor  has  been  defined 
and  that  location  and  design  decisions  must 
be  made  within  the  corridor  restralnu.  The 
width  of  the  corridor  will  vary  greatly  de- 
pending on  the  situation  and  the  nature  of 
the  community,  such  as  whether  It  is  in  a 
rural  or  an  urban  setting. 
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volvkment.  by  themselves  they  do  not  con- 
stltv  te  meaningful  participation.  It  Is  more 
accv^ate  to  characterize  this  approach  as 
public  relations  or  a  means 
rr^anlpulatlng.  As  for  the  citizens,  It  Is  es- 
ally  non-involvement. 

B.  The  advisory  approach 
this  approach,  the  highway  and  com- 
ty  planners  will  not  only  Inform  the 
ns  about  the  plans  that  are  being  de- 
velofced.  but  in  one  way  or  another  will  ask 
heif  advice,  perhaps  In  small  meetings  of 
?d  leaders  or  In  larger  public  meetings 
priot  to  the  public  hearing. 

Tills  Is  a  minimal  approach  to  citizen  in- 
iv  -ment  that  can  all  too  easily  carry  dls- 
jntages:    a.    Citizens    may    not    be    well 
\  gh  informed  to  be  able  to  give  IntelU- 
advice,  b.  The  neighborhood  may  not 
ctganlzed  with  enough  depth  or  people- 
cfvement   to  be   alive   to   the   issues   and 
vercome    neighborhood    apathy,    or    c. 
local  residents  may  lack  enough  in- 
sment  to  feel  really  Included  in  the  de- 
-maklng  process,  they  nevertheless  may 
ihformed   Just  enough   to  be  aroused   to 
org.i  nlzed  protest. 

C.  The  partnership  approach 
Tie  most  workable  model  for  citizen  in- 
volv  >ment  within  the  context  of  highway 
proj  5ct  planning  is  that  of  a  partnership 
bet\  een  highway  engineers  and  other  agen- 
cy I  rofesslonals.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
citi2  ens  and  their  representatives  on  the 
othi 

I  kasten  to  add  that  a  partnership  arrange- 
mer  t  should  not  be  construed  as  leaving  the 
hlgl  way  or  local  public  agencies  open  to  the 
flna  decision  being  made  or  vetoed  by  citi- 
zen ^oups.  In  highway  project  planning,  the 
pow  5r  to  make  the  final  decision  is  clearly  in 
the  tiands  of  the  designated  members  of  gov- 
ern! lent  and  it  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  a  good 
com  munity  relations  program  to  enable  cltl- 
to  accept  this  as  a  "given"  and  to  make 
cieative  contribution  within  this  frame- 


zen: 

a 

work 

L  ick  of  citizen  power  to  make  the  final  de- 
clsl(  >n  will  probably  be  seen  as  a  limitation  to 
sorr  B  who  question  the  effectiveness  of  repre- 
sem  ative  government.  But  this  complaint 
Is  I  let  through  the  partnership  approach 
whi  ;h  establishes  the  creative  process  of  citi- 
zen! to  accept  this  as  a  "given"  and  to  make 
thr(  ugh  the  problems,  issues  and  alterna- 
tive J  together,  ijecomlng  familiar  with  each 
oth  Ts'  values,  constraints  and  polnt-of- 
vle\  ■,  coming  up  with  creative  concepts  and 
idet  s,  and  hammering  out  the  compromises 

D.  The  delegated  power  approach 
"rtie  delegated  pwwer  approach  Is  the  model 
citizen  control.  It  implies  the  power  to 
or  somehow  determine  the  final  policy 
Community  controlled  schools  and 
leiihborhood  control  of  public  projects,  as 
thrtugh  a  neighborhood  corporation,  are  ex- 
These  and  other  models  for  citizen 
control  win  undoubtedly  emerge  In  the  years 
as  the  "have-nots"  continue  to  press 
greater  authority   in  determining   their 
destiny. 
sLfflce  it  to  say  here  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
cltl^n    participation    that   does   not    adapt 
to  the  uniqueness  of  highway  planning. 
Important,    however,    delegating    the 
to  decide  to  citizen  groups  Is  not  neces- 
for  the  democratic  process  to  be  fully 
operative  within  the  highway  context. 

IMPLEMENTING    A     HICHWAY-COMMUNITT 
PARTNEBSHIP    IN    PROJECT    PLANNING 

itow  the  Citizen-highway  partnership  will 
evo  ,ve  In  a  given  locale  will  depend  on  the 
Character  and  size  of  the  neighborhood  or 
affected,  the  nature  of  the  highway 
prdject.  the  presence  of  racial,  ethnic  or 
otr  er  "minority  group"  factors,  the  corridor 
del  nltlon  and  restraints,  the  amount  of  time 
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available  for  Involving  citizens  In  planning 
and  the  history  of  community  reaction  to 
past  highway  Improvements  for  the  area  in- 
volved.=  These  and  similar  variables  are  so 
widespread  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  "typical"  situation  around  which  to 
describe  a  pat,  how-to-do-lt  formula. 

Nevertheless,  given  adequate  funding  for  a 
thorough  community  relations  approach, 
given  a  professionally  trained  community  re- 
lations worker  on  the  staff  of  the  State  or  lo- 
cal highway  agency  and  given  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  In  which  to  develop  a  mean- 
ingful community  relations  process  regard- 
ing the  highway's  location  and  design  It  Is 
possible  within  a  hypothetical  situation  to 
outline  some  useful  guidelines.  The  follow- 
ing 13  steps  constitute  a  practical  attempt  to 
spell  out  the  dimensions  of  the  citizen- 
highway  planning  partnership.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  variations  from  community  to 
community  in  the  emphasis  on  these  steps 
and  the  sequence  in  which  they  are  consid- 
ered. They  are  presented  here  as  suggestions 
for  your  consideration. 

1.  Conduct   a   socio-economic   study  of   the 

area 

It  is  of  first  ittiportance  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity which  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  a 
highway  project. 

A  socio-economic  study  conducted  "In- 
house"  would  not  need  to  be  extensive,  ex- 
cessively detailed  or  drawn  out,  but  rather  a 
working  profile  at  the  major  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  the  area.  There  are  tech- 
niques for  obtaining  essential  data  that 
avoid  the  danger  of  over-researching  and 
piling  up  a  mass  of  unneeded  data. 

The  Environmental  Development  Division 
h£is  developed  a  list  of  the  social,  economic 
and  other  environmental  factors  which  could 
be  a  main  guideline  for  such  a  study."  Cen- 
sus data,  consultation  with  other  agencies, 
study  of  newspaper  flies,  first  hand  observa- 
tion, and  use  of  the  reports  and  studies  of 
other  groups  are  often  feasible  alternatives 
to  expensive  and  time-consuming  original 
research.  Additional  pertinent  data  can  be 
added  to  the  socio-economic  study  as  the 
community  organization  process  continues. 

2.  Conduct  an  initial  survey  of  the  agencies 
and  organizations  of  the  area  including 
leadership 

Again,  this  survey  would  not  need  to  be 
exclusive  and  saould  be  kept  open-ended 
for  groups  to  be  added  later  and  for  fur- 
ther assessment  of  leadership  strength  as 
the  process  evolves. 

The  leadership  and  organizational  survey 
should  include  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies as  well  as  religious,  social  and  fraternal 
groups.  It  should  embrace  civic  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds.  It  should  begin  to  assess 
the  informal  organization  and  Informal 
leadership  structures  of  the  area,  though 
much  of  this  will  need  to  come  at  a  later 
stage. 

These  first  two  steps  are  preliminary  In 
character  and,  In  most  cases,  would  not  In- 
volve the  citizenry. 

3.  Conversations  with  local  leaders  and  key 

citizens 
The  aim  at  this  next  stage  Is  to  establish 
some    type    of    organizational    structure   for 
consideration  of  the  conununlty  and  high- 
way issues  In  planning  the  local  project.  To 


-  Corridor  restraints  refer  to  such  matters 
as  determlnaMon  of  the  termini  of  the  proj- 
ect, study  limits  and  the  determination  of 
location  (physical)  controls. 

'  For  a  comprehensive  list  of  environ- 
mental factors  see  Harold  C.  King :  "Multiple 
Use  of  Land  and  Joint  Development"  pre- 
sented to  the  AASHO  Conference,  October  29, 
1970. 


do  this  meaningfully,  relationships  must  be 
established  with  local  leaders  and  citizens. 

While  being  candid  about  the  possibility  of 
a  highway,  the  community  relations  special- 
ist's approach  should  be,  "We  need  your  help 
in  deciding  where  the  highway  should  be  lo- 
cated and  how  its  related  projects  can  help 
to  improve  the  neight)orhood,  protect  local 
values  and  assist  in  meeting  individual 
needs."  Questions  from  citizens  such  as: 
"Should  the  highway  be  built  at  all?"  and 
"What  other  transportation  modes  might  be 
considered?"  may  well  arise  and  should  be 
dealt  with  forthrlghtly. 

Through  many  conversations  with  local 
leaders  the  community  worker  soon  learns 
what  the  leadership  structure  is,  who  the  10 
to  20  most  Influential  or  most  respected  lead- 
ers are  and  what  the  patterns  are  of  leader- 
ship competition  for  prestige  and  power.  He 
also  finds  out  that  leaders  of  Informal  groups, 
or  "natural"  leaders  with  no  organized  group 
at  all,  may  be  more  Important  to  confact 
than  "established"  leaders. 

4.  Informal  meetings  with  key  leaders  to  de- 

velop a  strategy  and  plan 
The  community  work  specialist  should  not 
himself  try  to  be  a  leader  in  the  community 
organization  process.  Rather,  he  is  an  enabler, 
helping  to  bring  people  together,  giving  sug- 
gestions when  asked  and  offering  his  expertise 
in  making  resources  available  to  local  leaders. 
The  main  problems  and  needs  of  the  area 
are  reviewed  in  these  Informal  sessions  with 
key  leaders,  and  goals  are  established  for 
neighborhood  betterment.  Ways  in  which  the 
projected  highway  might  help  achieve  those 
goals  are  examined.  Most  Important  is  the 
citizen  leader's  own  articulation  of  local 
problems  and  desires,  his  perception  of  how 
desirous  these  are  and  what  the  priorities 
should  be  for  work  on  their  solutions. 

In  these  meetings,  the  community  rela- 
tions specialist  can  further  establish  in  the 
eyes  of  citizen  leaders  that  he  is  concerned 
for  community  development  as  a  whole.  He 
can  exhibit  his  good  faith  by  offering  his  serv- 
ices In  a  helping  capacity.  He  may  be  able 
to  open  doors  to  community  resources  that 
can  be  used  to  solve  certain  problems  and 
help  the  neighborhood  to  organize  its  ap- 
proach to  other  community-wide  agencies. 
Such  involvement  might  be  on  neighbor- 
hood needs  and  problems  quite  unrelated  to 
the  highway. 

5.  Establish  the  local  citizens'  organization 

for  highway  project  planning 

In  the  Informal  sessions  with  leaders,  dis- 
cussion should  be  held  on  the  creation  of 
the  best  kind  of  local  organization  with 
which  to  pursue  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  area  through  the  Instrumentality  of 
a  possible  highway  project.  Establishment 
of  an  umbrella  organization  of  some  kind 
is  the  most  likely  possibility,  such  as  a  com- 
mittee or  a  council.  Another  possibility  Is 
to  structure  a  working  group,  widely  repre- 
sentative of  the  neighborhood,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  agency  or  organization  that  Is 
already  In  existence  and  has  the  good  will 
and  support  of  the  area  generally.  A  method 
of  wide,  volunteer,  citizen  involvement  in 
the  program  of  the  umbrella  organization 
would  need  to  be  worked  out. 

Prior  to  any  public  announcement,  the 
leadership  of  the  new  organization  and 
makeup  of  the  council  or  central  committee 
should  be  carefully  considered  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  established  by  the  preliminary 
group  In  Its  Informal  meetings.  Working 
committees  should  be  established. 

Public  announcements  and  descriptive  ac- 
counts through  the  mass  media  and  through 
local  organizations  can  now  be  made  about 
the  new  organization.  This  public  relations 
effort  should  be  designed  to  create  wide  In- 
terest, to  establish  the  prestige  of  the  new 
group  and  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  an  In- 
digenous  effort   with  local   leadership. 
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6.  Conduct  an  initial  public  meeting 
One  Is  now  in  a  position  to  launch  the 
citizen  involvement  effort  in  a  more  drama- 
tic manner.  A  public  meeting  can  help  to 
establish  legitimacy,  can  popularize  the  pos- 
itive goals  of  the  citizen  group  and  can  out- 
line the  community  organization  process. 
Top  community  leaders  (both  local  and 
areawlde)  who  command  respect  from  citi- 
zens in  the  project  area  might  be  on  hand 
to  help  launch  the  cooperative  effort.  The 
possible  positive  benefits  from  the  new  high- 
way facility  and  a  frank  discussion  of  the 
problems  which  should  be  avoided  could  be 
presented.  The  citizen  council's  role  as 
•watchdog,  "  in  addition  to  the  role  of  mak- 
ing positive  planning  inputs,  might  also  be 
highlighted.  This  additional  role  helps  to 
overcome  suspicion  and  to  establish  wide 
neighborhood  backing  and  confidence. 
7.  Arrange  discu&sions  with  all  possible 
neighborhood  organizations 
All  kinds  of  groups  should  be  included; 
men's  and  women's  clubs,  churches,  vmlons. 
businessmen's  groups,  public  and  private 
agency  boards  or  commissions.  PTAs.  service 
organizations,  block  groups  and  many  oth- 
ers. This  should  be  a  saturation  effort  car- 
ried out  by  highway-citizen  teams. 

Make  a  point  of  going  directly  to  groups 
that  are  apt  to  be  antagonistic,  particularly 
militant  groups  or  groups  that  might  use 
disruptive  tactics.  Find  ways  to  have  these 
groups  positively  Involved  in  the  program. 
The  suggestions,  complaints,  problems  and 
offers  of  citizen  assistance  made  at  all  meet- 
ings of  community  organizations  should  be 
noted  and  followed  up  on. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  con- 
tinuous contact  between  the  citizen  council 
and  groups  being  visited.  Newsletters  and 
periodic  meetings  to  hear  progress  reports 
and  consider  Issues  are  two  methods.  Also, 
develop  a  plan  to  return  to  meet  with  each 
group  a  second  time  once  the  central  or- 
ganization has  developed  a  set  of  tentative 
recommendations. 

An  appropriate  technique  at  this  stage 
may  be  to  conduct  a  neighborhood  centered 
"charrette."  This  Is  an  experience  of  inten- 
sive study  of  local  problems  Involving  top 
community  officials,  and  citizen  leaders  and 
residents.  Participants  meets  to  work  out  the 
differences  that  arise  and  to  emerge  with  an 
agreed  upon  plan.  The  "charrette"  may  be 
especially  useful  If  Insurmountable  conflict 
develops  or  Is  threatened.  It  may  also  be 
planned  at  a  later  stage.* 

t.  Consideration  of  each  feasible  location  and 
design  alternative  in  turn 
The  neighborhood  planning  group  or  coun- 
cil Is  now  ready  for  the  difficult  task  of  con- 


♦  A  highway  facilities  "charrette"  is  a  tech- 
nique for  studying  and  resolving  highway 
and  other  development  problems  within  the 
context  of  total  community  planning  needs. 
The  technique  requires  broad  representation 
of  community  residents  and  neighborhood 
leaders,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  majority  in- 
volvement of  key  agency  and  governmental 
heads  on  the  other.  Also,  Involved  would  be 
multldiscipUne  resource  professionals  and 
technicians  including  educators,  planners, 
architects,  engineers,  economists,  psycholo- 
gists, social  scientists,  business  representa- 
tives, local  officials,  students,  etc.  These  meet 
to  intensely  study  community  problems  in 
open  public  forum  to  achieve  creative  solu- 
tions. Emphasis  may  be  given  to  the  high- 
way program  as  a  catalyst  for  revltallzatlon 
of  the  total  community.  The  principle  pur- 
pose is  to  arrive  at  implementable  plans  and 
solutions  to  community  problems  In  a  com- 
pressed time  period.  The  "charrette"  Is  kept 
practical  and  viable  through  commitment  of 
local  resources  which  leads  to  a  high  proba- 
bility of  implementation  of  "charrette"  solu- 
tions. 


sidering  the  pros  and  cons  of  various  loca- 
tion and  design  possibilities.  It  is  here  that 
the  citizens  turn  to  the  resources  of  the  es- 
tablishment agencies  for  various  kinds  of 
professional  and  technical  help. 

Full  use  should  be  made  of  the  expertise 
of  the  local  highway  agency  in  helping  the 
citizen  organization  understand  the  engi- 
neering problems,  costs  and  other  restraints 
Involved. 

The  Incorporation  of  multiple  use  and 
Joint  development  projects  should  be  fully 
explored  for  each  location  possibility.  This 
will  probably  involve  consultation  with  other 
agencies  and  their  service  programs. 

The  complete  list  of  social,  economic  and 
other  environmental  factors  as  developed  by 
tlie  Federal  Highw.ay  Administration  should 
be  carefully  thought  thru  at  this  stage.  Ad- 
ditional study  of  these  may  be  called  for. 

Pull  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  re- 
location program  with  emphasis  on  Improv- 
ing the  housing  conditions  and  quality  of  life 
of  those  affected.  At  the  same  time,  care 
should  be  taken  to  obviate  any  increased 
housing  costs  of  those  who  are  indirectly  af- 
fected. 

Throughout  this  process,  it  will  be  Impor- 
tant to  establish  the  cooperation  and  good- 
will of  the  community's  political  forces. 
Agreement  from  political  leaders  should  be 
sought  at  the  beginning  on  the  general  ap- 
proach to  the  partnership  concept  of  citi- 
zen Involvement.  Efforts  to  explore  service 
resources  from  other  community  agencies 
should  be  politically  understood  in  order  to 
avoid  Jealousy  or  competition.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  citizen  Involvement  process  should 
establish  the  Independence  of  the  organized 
citizen  group  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  a    "poHtical  take-over  "  of  the  process. 

9.  Reach  a  consensus  as  to  the  most  feasible 

location  and  design 
The  citizen-highway  partnership  finally 
arrives  at  the  place  of  carefully  weighing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
location  alternative  with  the  accompanying 
design  features.  Members  of  the  councU  will 
probably  need  to  work  out  a  procedure  for 
establishing  and  weighing  priorities  on  vari- 
ous factors  as  an  aid  to  reaching  a  set  of 
recommendations. 

In  all  these  considerations,  highway  staff 
should  allow  and  encourage  the  citizen 
members  to  fully  participate  In  examining 
costs  and  benefits.  In  establishing  weights 
and  values,  and  In  exploring  creative  and 
Innovative  possibilities. 

As  agreements  between  highway  officials, 
community  leaders  and  citizens  are  arrived 
at,  every  method  possible  should  be  used  to 
give  credit  to  citizens  for  Insights,  established 
values,  innovations  and  stands  taken  and 
won. 

10.  Present  the  jointly-arrived-at  recom- 
mendations to  the  citizenry 
We  are  now  ready  for  the  promised  re- 
turn engagement  to  all  the  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations and  groups  that  were  met  with 
early  In  the  process.  If  there  are  areas  of 
difference  that  the  citizens  council  and 
highway  officials  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
solve, then  these  should  be  discussed  openly 
with  citizens  at  the  grassroots  In  order  to 
obtain  new  Insights  and  a  clearer  consensus. 
Again,  If  there  are  major  unresolved  f'lffer- 
ences,  this  may  be  the  time  to  conduct  a 
neighborhood  "charrette"  or  a  return  en- 
gagement of  an  earlier  charrette.  (See  page 
10) 

After  all  the  discussion  meetings  have 
been  held  for  the  second  time  and  on  the 
basis  of  final  citizen  Inputs,  the  council 
and  highway  agency  partnership  would  then 
rework  the  location  and  preliminary  design 
plans  as  necessary. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  feasibility  consider- 
ations and  the  decisions  have  been  handled 
jointly  between  the  citizen  organization  and 


the  highway  agency.  As  a  practical  matter, 
this  has  been  a  relationship  of  equal 
partners. 

11.  Obtain  highway  agency  and  local 
governmental  concurrences 
Establishing  approval  of  tlie  joint  findings 
of  the  citizen  council  and  the  highway  de- 
partment from  the  top  authorities  in  the 
highway  agency  and  llie  local  governmental 
agencies  should  present  little  technical  or 
political  difficulty  because  of  the  care  with 
which  technical  and  citizen  inputs  have 
been  made  throughout  the  process.  In  ob- 
taining broader  community  concurrence,  it 
will  also  be  important  to  clear  with  and  seek 
the  support  of  citywide  business,  industrial 
and  social  groups  who  have  not  been  directly 
involved  in  the  project  level  neighborhood 
effort. 

12.  Hold  a  public  vicctiiig  to  present  findings 
As   with   earlier   meetings,   citizen   leaders 

should  be  in  charge  of  the  final  public  meet- 
ing and  should  present  the  council-highway 
agency  case  as  their  own.  They  should  field 
the  questions  and  handle  any  last  minute 
complaints. 

The  positive  benefits  should  be  stressed. 
Praise  and  credit  should  be  given  to  the  In- 
dividuals and  neighborhood  groups  who  con- 
tributed lime,  ideas  and  leadership.  City 
and  highway  officials  who  participated  in 
the  process  might  well  be  on  hand,  though 
not  out  front,  In  this  final  public  meeting. 

An  expresson  of  popular  consent  might 
be   sought   if  the  climate   for  this  is  right. 

The  mass  media  could  be  put  to  full  use 
in  underscoring  the  values  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  the  expected  positive  ben- 
efits and  in  giving  credit  to  the  key  Indige- 
nous contributions. 

13.  Select  a  delegation  of  citizen  leaders  to 
present  the  joint  highway -citizen  plan  at 
the  public  hearings 

In  most  cases,  this  would  be  a  formality, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  ritual  with  pro- 
found symbolism  for  cooperative  action  and 
the  democratic  process. 

In  some  cases,  there  may  be  last  minute 
objections  from  some  special  Interest  group 
In  the  community.  Such  a  grovip  may  wish 
to  state  Its  case  at  the  public  hearing  con- 
trary to  the  joint  recommendations.  There  Is 
every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  with 
the  broad  based  support  that  has  been  gen- 
erated thru  the  process  described,  the  recom- 
mendations would  be  successfully  defended 
by  the  citizenry. 

The  Community  Relations  Program  should 
be  viewed  as  supplementing  and  preparing 
for  the  official  public  hearings  which  are 
spelled  out  in  the  Policy  and  Procedure  Mem- 
orandum 20-«  which  is  currently   in  force. 

UI.    COMMENT   ANB    APPRAISAL 

The  hypothetical  situation  described  here 
would  have  wide  variations  in  practice,  de- 
pending on  the  local  situation.  The  methods 
described,  however,  make  possible  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  of  highway  agencies  to 
community  development  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  citizen  initiative,  self-help  and  re- 
sponsibility so  germane  to  American  ideals. 

This  is  an  "in-house",  approach  which 
seizes  the  initiative  ijefore  a  vacuum  of  mis- 
information, despair  and  negative  psychology 
can  develop  at  the  neighborhood  level.  It  Is 
based  on  the  belief  that  if  citizens  are  genu- 
inely in  on  the  planning  and  the  decision 
making,  they  will  be  responsible  for  helping 
to  see  that  plans  are  carried  out. 

For  the  community  relations  program  to 
emanate  from  the  highway  agency  is  to  as- 
sure that  all  divisions  of  that  agency  will 
be  making  their  input  and  mingling  with 
citizens  at  various  steps  of  project  planning. 
The  community  relations  effort  then  becomes 
an  Integral  part  of  the  agency  as  a  whole  as 
well  of  the  community.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  complicated  community  relations  work 
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impUid  In  this  process.  It  will  be  important 
for  t  le  highway  department  to  add  to  Its 
siaJT  ine  or  more  persons  who  have  had  prac- 
tical »xperlence  and  training  in  community 
orgar  Ization  work,  or  some  related  profession 
withli  the  social  sciences. 

Th|s    approach    means    that    the    highway 

sees  itself  in  part  as  an  instrument 

people  and  responsive  to  their  values 

(Jeslres.  It  means  that  highway  personnel 

take  an  enabling  or  supportive  role, 

an  out-in-front,  leadership  role)  when 

1  nes  to  working  with  groups,  public  pre- 

ions,  community   meetings  and  hear- 
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does   not   mean   that   the   citizens  are 

over,  outvoting  the  official  agencies,  or 

the  final  decision  by  themselves.  If, 

in    s^me    situations,    the    community    work 

should  break  down,  either  partially 

wllolly.  and  ;f  after  exhausting  all  possible 

les  to  a  compromise,  a  working  consen- 

recommendatlons  cannot  be  reached, 

the   highway  agency   has  to   take   Its 

however  difficult  or  painful  that  may 

political  pressures,  demonstrations 

civil  disobedience  may  result  but  that 

d  not  deter  the  highway  agency  from 

the  stand  that  it  thinks  is  most  in 

;|ublic  interest. 

central   point,    however,    about   this 
as  experienced  in  highway  planning 
in   other   settings.   Is   that   when   it   is 
conscientiously  and  sensitively  carried  out, 
i  iicant  community  resistance  Is  not  likely 
and  the  issue  of  who  makes  the 
decision  is  largely  academic.  An  expe- 
of    "community"    grows    up    between 
1  ilghway  agency  and  the  citizenry  which 
likely  to  be  broken.  Polarization  Is 
avoided.  Both  elements  are  open  to  change 
innovation.  All  are  committed  to  ham- 
out  a  workable,  reasonable  compro- 
The  plan  that  evolves  has  been  nur- 
as  the  plan  of  the  people,  though  it 
lecessarily  have  substantial  highway  In- 
and  final  highway  concurrence. 

If  the  community  Is  going  to  coop- 
w-lth  the  highway  program,  especially 
troversial  and   impacted   areas,  some 
which  embodies  the  principles  out- 
here  will  need  to  be  given  serious  con- 
sideiation. 

Trie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

amendment  was  rejected. 

CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 

the   gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  use 
my  Inadequate  three-quarters  of  a  min 
ute  to  deplore  the  fact  that  three-quar 
ters  of  a  minute  is  not  sufficient  for  dis 
cu&ion  of  amendments  to  come  before 
thi^  House.   I  deplore   this   process.   It 
3  to  me  that  our  great  committees 
lend  great  wisdom  to  the  process  of  the 
Hot  se.  but  there  is  a  little  wisdom  that 
can  come  from  outside  the  committees. 
CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

DORN). 

r.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  pur- 

in  rising  is  to  ask  the  distinguished 

chairman  of  our  subcommittee  a  ques 

concerning    the    concern    of    the 

Sct^them  Governors,  and  Governors  in 

.  concerning  the   alcohol  safety 

derionstration  project. 

le  Governors  are  concerned  that  the 
lankuage  on  lines  11  through  14,  page  52, 
see]  ns  to  them  to  restrict  this  demon- 
stri  tion  project  to  Fedei-al-aid  system 
hig  iways  and  exclude  other  public  road 
systems 
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Some  of  the  Governors  have  suggested 
an  amendment  which  would,  on  page  52, 
line  14,  following  the  word  "systems," 
add  "and  public  road  systems,"  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  that  these  projects  are 
not  limited  to  Federal-aid  highways. 

My  question  is:  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  these  projects  on  al- 
cohol safety  be  limited  to  Federal-aid 
systems? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
understand  the  request  of  the  Governors 
in  respect  to  safety.  All  of  their  requests 
are  adequately  covered  under  this  bill. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  Members  will  be  very  delighted  with 
the  fact  that  a  dream  of  several  genera- 
tions is  about  to  come  true.  As  early  as 
1830  Henry  Clay  spoke  of  the  need  for  a 
hemispheric  highway  to  connect  all 
republics  and  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 
For  the  past  40  years  men  of  good  will 
have  worked  and  striven  to  make  that 
goal  a  reality. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  final  comple- 
tion of  the  remaining  250  miles  through 
the  primitive  fastness  of  the  Darien 
Jungle  that  connects  Central  and  South 
America,  so  that  for  more  than  14,000 
miles  there  will  be  one  continuous  high- 
way at  last.  From  the  southernmost  tip 
of  the  hemisphere  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  to 
the  ice-locked  tundra  of  Alaska  we  will 
have  one  connecting  ribbon  of  highway 
that  will  unite  the  spirits  and  hopes  and 
the  economies  of  the  peoples  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  This  surely  is  one  of  the 
most  historically  significant  and  far- 
reaching  acts  we  have  performed  in 
many  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
outspoken  and  enthusiastic  in  his  en- 
dorsement of  his  section  of  the  bill.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  are  authorizing  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Grovemment  of  Canada  for  the  im- 
provement and  upgrading  of  the  Alaskan 
portion  of  this  highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  great 
day  for  hemispheric  relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha>  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 

inquire   if   there   are   any   amendments 

pending  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 

that  there  are  no  amendments  pending. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Chairman,  if  there 

are  no  amendments  pending,  I  will  yield 

back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczynski)  to  close  debate  on  titles  I 
and  n. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  cooperation  in  handling 
this  bill.  I  know  that  they  are  aware  that 
this  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  hope  that  they  will  vote  in 
support  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  debate  is  now 
closed  on  titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  rule,  title  HI  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment,  and 
no  amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  title 
III  except  amendments  offered  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


Title  III  is  as  follows: 

TITLE      in— EXTENSION     OP      HIGHWAY 
TRUST    FUND    AND    CERTAIN    RELATED 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Subsections  (c) ,  (e) ,  and  (f )  of  section  209 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relat- 
ing to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  23  U.S.C. 
120  note)  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'1972"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

Sec.   302.   Transfer    From   Land   and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(16  U.S.C.  4601-11)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1977";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

Sec.  303.  Postponement  or  Certain  Excise 
Tax  Reductions. 
(a)  The  following  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972"  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977": 

(1)  Section  4041(c)  (3)  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  fuel  for  noncommercial  aviation) . 

(2)  Section  4041(e)  (relating  to  rate  re- 
duction). 

(3)  Section  4061(a)  (1)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  etc.). 

(4)  Section  4061(b)(1)  (relating  to  Im- 
position of  tax  on  parts  and  accessories). 

(5)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  tires  and  tubes). 

(6)  Section  4081(b)  (relating  t"  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  gasoline). 

(7)  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor  ve- 
hicles). 

(8)  Section  4481(e)  (relating  to  period  tax 
in  effect). 

(9)  Section  4482(c)  (4)  (defining  taxable 
period) . 

(10)  Section  6156(e)(2)  (relating  to  in- 
stallment payments  of  tax  on  use  of  highway 
motor  vehicles). 

(11)  Section  6421  ^h)  (relating  to  tax  on 
gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway  pur- 
poses or  by  local  transit  systems) . 

(b)  Section  6412(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  floor  stock  refunds)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1973"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1978";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "February  10,  1973" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  31,  1978". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  »Mr. 
Mills  )  whether  there  are  any  committee 
amendments  to  title  III  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  committee 
amendments  to  title  HI  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  19504 >  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  Stetes  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1267,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
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House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time, 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.   Mr.   Speaker 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Gpcslccr 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  puiixise  does 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL)  rise? 

motion    to    recommit    offered    by     MR.    BROY- 
HILL OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Vii-ginia  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  This  is  a  public  works  bill. 
I  have  a  recommital  motion  at  the  desk 
which  was  filed  earlier  tliis  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  title  III  of  the  bill  is  a  provision  that 
lias  come  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill>  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  a 
specific  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions have  priority  over  a  general 
motion  to  recommit?  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  announce  that  his  motion 
was  a  general  motion  to  recommit? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions and,  therefore,  has  priority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions does  not  have  priority. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
rules,  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions is  a  motion  that,  if  not  described 
by  the  word  "priority"  is  entitled  to  prior 
recognition  by  the  Chair  because  a  mo- 
tion with  specific  instructions  is  entitled 
to  recognition  over  a  general  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions does  not  have  priority  over  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill,  H.R.  19604.  to  the  CommJtte* 
on  Public  Works. 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  five  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER      MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  I  H.R.  17970)  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  military  consti-uc- 
tion  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3562.  An  Act  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  19868,  EXCISE,  ES- 
TATE AND  GIFT  TAX  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MILIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  coiLsent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Monday,  November  30,  1970,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bUl.  H.R.  19868,  the  Ex- 
cise, Estate,  and  Gift  Tax  Adjtistment 
Act  of  1970,  along  with  any  supplemental 
and  additional  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  teble  the  bill  <S.  4418),  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2224. 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  2224)  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the 
equitable  standards  governing  relation- 
ships between  investment  companies  and 
their  investment  advisers  and  principal 
underwriters,  and  for  other  purposes : 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1631) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ( S.  2224 ) 
to  amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  to  define  the  equitable  standards  gov- 
erning relationships  between  investment 
companies  and  their  investment  advisers  and 
principal  underwriters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  ni- 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Invest- 
ment Company  Amendments  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  ( 15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)  »  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  section  IKk)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  the  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (19)  through  (35)  are  re- 
designated as  paragraphs  (20)  through  (36). 
respectively,  and  paragraphs  (36)  through 
(42)  are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (38) 
through  (44) ,  respectively. 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  is  inserted  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (18)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  ( 19 )  'Interested  person'  of  another  person 
means — 

"(A)  when  used  with  respect  to  an  invest- 
ment company — 

"(1)  any  affiliated  person  of  such  company, 

"(11)  any  member  of  the  immediate  family 
of  any  natural  person  who  is  an  affiliated 
person  of  such  company, 

"(ill)  any  interested  person  of  any  invest- 
ment adviser  of  or  principal  underwriter  for 
such  company, 

"(iv)  any  person  or  partner  or  employee  of 
any  person  who  at  any  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  of  such 
company  has  acted  as  legal  counsel  for  such 
company, 

"  ( v )  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  any 
affiliated  person  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer, 
and 

"(vi)  any  natural  person  whom  the  Com- 
mission by  order  shall  have  determined  to  be 
an  interested  person  by  reason  of  having  had. 
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at  4ny  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  of  such  company,  a  material 
bus  iiess  or  professional  relationship  with 
sue  I  company  or  with  the  principal  executive 
offic  ;r  of  such  company  or  with  any  other 
lnv(  stment  company  having  the  same  In- 
vest ment  adviser  or  principal  underwriter  or 
wltl  1  the  principal  executive  officer  of  such 
oth  r  investment  company ; 
Pro  ided.  TTiat  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  interested  person  of  an  Investment 
con  pany  solely  by  reason  of  (aa)  his  being  a 
mei  iber  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  advisory 
boa  d  or  an  owner  of  its  securities,  or  (bb) 
his  membership  in  the  immediate  family  of 
any  person  specified  In  clause  (aa)  of  this 
prof  i so;  and 

B )  when  used  with  respect  to  an  invest- 
meilt  adviser  of  or  principal  underwriter  for 
any  investment  company — 

1)  any  affiliated  person  of  such  invest- 
me4t  adviser  or  principal  underwriter. 

ii)  any  member  of  the  immediate  family 
of  ally  natural  person  who  is  an  affiliated  per- 
son of  such  Investment  adviser  or  principal 
imctrwriter, 

111)  any  person  who  knowingly  has  any 
dlrefct  or  indirect  beneficial  Interest  in,  or 
wh(  is  designated  as  trustee,  executor,  or 
gua  -dlan  of  any  legal  Interest  in,  any  security 
l3su  Bd  either  by  such  investment  adviser  or 
prli  cipal  underwriter  or  by  a  controlling  per- 
son of  such  Investment  adviser  or  principal 
uncierwrlter, 

Iv )  any  person  or  partner  or  employee  of 
any]  person  who  at  amy  time  since  the  begln- 
nln  ;  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  of  such  in- 
vest ment  company  has  acted  as  legal  counsel 
for  such  Investment  adviser  or  principal 
unc  erwrlter. 
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V)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  any 
ated  person  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer, 
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vi)   any  natural  person  whom  the  Com- 
on  by  order  shall  have  determined  to 
interested  person  by  reason  of  having 
at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  of  such  investment  com- 
a  material  business  or  professional  re- 
lationship with  such  Investment  adviser  or 
priijcipal  underwriter  or  with  the  principal 
officer  or  any  controlling  jjerson  of 
Investment  adviser  or  principal  under- 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (19). 
me  nber  of  the  Immediate  family"  means  any 
pari  nt.  spouse  of  a  parent,  child,  spouse  of 
c|illd,  spouse,  brother,  or  sister,  and  in- 
step and  adoptive  relationships.  The 
sslon  may  modify  or  revoke  any  order 
under  clause  (vl)  of  subparagraph 
or  (B)  of  this  paragraph  whenever  It 
that  such  order  is  no  longer  consistent 
the  facts.  No  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
e  (vl)  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  shall  become  effective  until  at 
.  sixty  days  after  the  entry  thereof,  and 
luch  order  shall  affect  the  status  of  any 
on  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  for 
other  purpose  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
nive  date  of  such  order." 
)  A  new  paragraph  is  inserted  Immedl- 
'/  after  redesignated  paragraph  (36)  (for- 
meijly  paragraph  (36) )  as  follows: 

37)  'Separate  account'  means  an  account 
est49llsbed  and  maintained  by  an  insurance 
.  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State 
t  trrltory  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Canada 
-  province  thereof,  under  which  Income, 
and  losses,  whether  or  not  realized, 
assets  allocated  to  such  account,  are, 
i,ccordance  with  the  applicable  contract, 
cre(  ited  to  or  charged  against  such  ac<x)iuit 
wit:  lout  regard  to  other  income,  grains,  or 
los^s  of  the  Insurance  company." 

)   A  new  paragraph  Is  inserted  immedl- 
after     redesignated     paragraph     (44) 
iTlj  paragraph   (43))    as  follows: 
46)  'Savings  and  loan  aosociatlon'  m««n8 
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a  savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  cooperative  bank,  home- 
stead association,  or  similar  Institution, 
which  Is  supervised  and  examined  by  State 
or  Federal  authority  having  supervision  over 
any  such  institution,  and  a  receiver,  con- 
servator, or  other  liquidating  agent  of  any 
such  institution." 

'b)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-13(b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (40)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•paragraph  (42)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  3(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3(b)  (2) ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "in  good  faith"  after 
"paragraph". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-3(c) )  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  material  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  none 
of  the  following  persons  is  an  Investment 
company  within  the  meaning  of  this  title:". 

(2)  Strike  paragraph  (8) ;  redesignate  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (15)  as  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (13).  respectively:  and  strike  "para- 
graphs (3),  (5),  and  (6)"  in  redesignated 
paragraph  (6)  ( formerly  paragraph  (7))  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  'paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)". 

(3)  Redesignated  paragraph  (5)  (formerly 
paragraph  (8) )  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"redeemable  securities,"  before  "face-amount 
certificates". 

(4)  Redesignated  paragraph  (8)  (formerly 
paragraph  (10) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  Any  company  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935." 

(5)  Redesignated  paragraph  (11)  (formerly 
paragraph  (13))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"( U  )  Any  employees'  stock  bonus,  pension, 
or  profit-sharing  trust  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  qualification  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
or  any  collective  trust  fund  maintained  by 
a  bank  consisting  solely  of  assets  of  such 
trusts;  or  any  separate  account  the  assets  of 
which  are  derived  solely  from  (A)  contribu- 
tions under  pension  or  profit-sharing  plans 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion or  the  requirements  for  deduction  of  the 
employer^  contribution  under  section  404 
(a)  (2)  of  such  Code,  and  (B)  advances  made 
by  an  insurance  company  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  such  separate  account." 

(c)(1)  SecUon  8(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-8(b)  (2) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  a  recital  of  all  Investment  policies  of 
the  registrant,  not  enumerated  in  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  which  are  changeable  only  If  authorized 
by  shareholder  vote;". 

(2»  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  are  redesig- 
nated as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  is  inserted  immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  a  recital  of  all  policies  of  the  regis- 
trant, not  entunerated  In  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2),  In  respect  of  matters  which  the  regis- 
trant deems  matters  of  fundamental 
policy;". 

(d)  Section  13(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  8a-13(a)(3))  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  deviate  from  Its  policy  In  respect  of 
concentration  of  Investments  In  any  partic- 
ular Industry  or  group  of  Industries  as  re- 
cited In  Its  registration  statement,  deviate 
from  any  Investment  policy  which  is  change- 
able only  if  authorized  by  shareholder  vote, 
or  deviate  from  any  policy  recited  in  Its  reg- 
istration statement  pursuant  to  section  8 
(b)(3);". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  That  part  of  section  9(»)  of 
the   Investment    Company  Act   of    1940    (15 


U.S.C.  80a-9(a))  which  precedes  paragraph 
(1)  is  amended  by  inserting  "employee,"  be- 
fore "officer". 

(b)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
9)  is  fiurther  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting 
Immediately  after  subsection  (a)  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order  pro- 
hibit, conditionally  or  unconditionally,  either 
permanently  or  for  such  period  of  time 
as  it  in  its  discretion  shall  deem  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest,  any  person  from  serv- 
ing or  acting  as  an  employee,  officer,  direc- 
tor, member  of  an  advisory  board,  invest- 
ment adviser  or  depositor  of,  or  principal 
underwriter  for,  a  registered  investment  com- 
pany or  affiliated  person  of  such  Investment 
advi-ser.  depositor,  or  principal  underwriter. 
if  such  i>erson — 

"(1)  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  m  any  registration  statement,  appli- 
cation or  report  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  this  title  any  statement  which  was  a: 
the  time  and  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  It  was  made  false  or 
misleading  with  respect  to  any  material  fact, 
or  has  omitted  to  state  In  any  such  registra- 
tion statement,  application,  or  report  any 
material  fact  which  was  required  to  be 
stated  therein;  or 

"(2)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  of  title  II  of 
this  Act,  or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  under  any   of  such   statutes;   or 

"(3)  has  willfully  aided,  abetted,  coim- 
seled,  commanded,  induced,  or  procured  the 
violation  by  any  other  person  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  or  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  or  of  title  II  of  this  Act, 
or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
vmder  any  of  such  statutes." 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
10(a))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  registered  Investment  company 
shall  have  a  board  of  directors  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  members  of  which  are 
persons  who  are  Interested  persons  of  such 
registered  company." 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-10(b) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "After  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  no"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "No";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "affiliated",  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Interested". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-10(c))    Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  registered  Investment  company 
shall  have  a  majority  of  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  persons  who  are  officers, 
directors,  or  employees  of  any  one  bank,  ex- 
cept that.  If  on  March  15,  1940,  any  regis- 
tered Investment  company  had  a  majority 
of  its  directors  consisting  of  persons  who  are 
directors,  officers,  or  employees  of  any  one 
bank,  such  company  may  continue  to  have 
the  same  percentage  of  Its  bo«u-d  of  directors 
consisting  of  persons  who  are  directors,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  such  bank." 

(d)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-10(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(2)  of  this  section,  a  registered  invest- 
ment company  may  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors all  the  members  of  which,  except  one, 
are  interested  persons  of  the  Investment  ad- 
viser of  such  company,  or  are  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  such  company,  If — 

"(1)  such  investment  company  Is  an 
open-end  company; 

"(2)  such  Investment  adviser  Is  registered 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  is  engaged 
principally  in  the  bxislnees  of  rendering  in- 
vestment supervlscaTT  services  as  defined  in 
title  U; 
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"(3)  no  sales  load  Is  charged  on  securities 
issued  by  such  Investment  company; 

"(4)  any  premium  over  net  asset  value 
charged  by  such  company  upon  the  issuance 
of  any  such  security,  plus  any  discount  from 
net  asset  value  charged  on  redemption  there- 
of, shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  2  per 
centum; 

"(5)  no  sales  or  promotion  expenses  are 
incurred  by  such  registered  company;  but 
expenses  incurred  in  complying  with  laws 
regulating  the  Issue  or  sale  of  securities  shall 
not  be  deemed  sales  or  promotion  expenses; 
"(6)  such  investment  adviser  Is  the  only 
investment  adviser  to  such  investment  com- 
pany, and  such  Investment  adviser  does  not 
receive  a  management  fee  exceeding  1  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  value  of  such 
company's  net  assets  averaged  over  the  year 
or  taken  as  of  a  definite  date  or  dates  within 
the  year; 

"(7)  all  executive  salaries  and  executive 
expenses  and  office  rent  of  such  invest- 
ment company  are  paid  by  such  investment 
adviser;  and 

"(8*  such  investment  company  has  only 
one  class  of  securities  outstanding,  each  unit 
of  which  has  equal  voting  rights  with  every 
other  unit." 

Sec.  6.  Section  11(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-ll(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  offer  made  pursuant  to  any 
plan  of  reorganization,  which  Is  submitted 
to  and  requires  the  approval  of  the  holders  of 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  class  or  series  to  which  the  security 
owned  by  the  offeree  belongs." 

Sec.  7.  Section  12(d)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-12(d) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)(A)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  investment  company  (the  "acquir- 
ing company')  and  any  company  or  com- 
panies controlled  by  such  acquiring  company 
to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  security 
issued  by  any  other  investment  company  (the 
'acquired  company'),  and  for  any  invest- 
ment company  (the  'acquiring  company") 
and  any  company  or  companies  controlled  by 
such  acquiring  company  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  any  security  issued  by  any 
registered  Investment  company  (the  'ac- 
quired company'),  if  the  acquiring  company 
and  any  company  or  companies  controlled 
by  It  Immediately  after  such  purchase  or 
acquisition  own  In  the  aggregate — 

"(1)  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  acquired 
company; 

"(ii)  securities  issued  by  the  acquired  com- 
pany having  an  aggregate  value  in  excess  of 
5  per  centum  of  the  vEilue  of  the  total  assets 
of  the  acquiring  company;  or 

"(lil)  securities  Issued  by  the  acquired 
company  and  all  other  Investment  companies 
(other  than  Treasury  stock  of  the  acquiring 
company)  having  an  aggregate  value  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
total  assets  of  the  acquiring  company. 

"(B)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
open-end  investment  company  (the  'acquired 
company'),  any  principal  underwriter  there- 
for, or  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  know- 
ingly to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  se- 
curity issued  by  the  acquired  company  to  any 
other  Investment  company  (the  'acquiring 
company')  or  any  company  or  companies 
controlled  by  the  acquiring  company,  if  im- 
mediately after  such  sale  or  disposition — 

"(1)  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  acquired 
company  is  owned  by  the  acquiring  com- 
pany and  any  company  or  companies  con- 
trolled by  it;  or 

"(11)  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  acquired 
company  is  owned  by  the  acquiring  company 


and  other  Investment  companies  and  com- 
panies controlled  by  them. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  invest- 
ment company  (the  'acquiring  company') 
and  any  company  or  companies  controlled  by 
the  acquiring  company  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  any  security  Issued  by  a  regis- 
tered closed-end  investment  company,  if  im- 
mediately after  such  purchase  or  acquisition 
the  acquiring  company,  other  investment 
companies  having  the  same  Investment  ad- 
viser, and  companies  controlled  by  such  in- 
vestment companies,  own  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  outstanding  voting  stock 
of  such  closed-end  company. 

"(D)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  security  received  as  a 
dividend  or  as  a  result  of  an  offer  of  exchange 
approved  pursuant  to  section  11  or  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  of  any  company  (other  than 
a  plan  devised  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
foregoing  provisions) . 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  security  (or  securities) 
purchased  or  acquired  by  an  Investment  com- 
pany if — 

"li)  if  the  depositor  of,  or  principal  under- 
writer for,  such  investment  company  is  a 
broker  or  dealer  registered  under  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  a  person  con- 
trolled by  such  a  broker  or  dealer; 

"(ii)  such  security  is  the  only  Investment 
security  held  by  such  investment  company 
(or  such  securities  are  the  only  Investment 
securities  held  by  such  Investment  company, 
if  such  investment  company  is  a  registered 
unit  investment  trust  that  issues  two  or 
more  classes  or  series  of  securities,  each  of 
which  provides  for  the  accumulation  of 
shares  of  a  different  Investment  company); 
and 

"(ill)  in  the  event  such  investment  com- 
pany Is  not  a  registered  investment  com- 
pany, the  purchase  or  acquisition  is  made 
pursuant  to  an  arrangement  with  the  issuer 
of,  or  principal  underwriter  for  the  issuer  of, 
the  security  whereby  such  investment  com- 
pany is  obligated — 

"(aa)  either  to  seek  Instructions  from  its 
security  holders  with  regard  to  the  voting  of 
all  proxies  with  respect  to  such  security  and 
to  vote  such  proxies  only  in  accordance  with 
such  Instructions,  or  to  vote  the  shares  held 
by  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  vote  of 
all  other  holders  of  such  security,  and 

"(bb)  to  refrain  from  substituting  such 
security  unless  the  Commission  shall  have 
approved  such  substitution  In  the  manner 
provided  in  section  26  of  this  Act. 

"(P)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  securities  purchased  or 
otherwise  acquired  by  a  registered  invest- 
ment company  If — 

"(i)  Immediately  after  such  purchase  or 
acquisition  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of 
the  total  outstanding  stock  of  such  Issuer  Is 
owned  by  such  registered  investment  com- 
pany and  all  affiliated  persons  of  such  regis- 
tered Investment  company;  and 

"(11)  such  registered  Investment  company 
has  not  offered  or  sold  after  January  1.  1971, 
and  is  not  proposing  to  offer  or  sell  any  se- 
curity Issued  by  it  through  a  principal  un- 
derwriter or  otherwise  at  a  public  offering 
price  which  Includes  a  sales  load  of  more 
than  1  Vi  per  centum. 

No  Issuer  of  any  security  purchased  or  ac- 
quired by  a  registered  Investment  company 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  redeem  such  security  in  an  amount 
exceeding  1  per  centum  of  such  issuer's  total 
outstanding  securities  during  any  period  of 
less  than  thirty  days.  Such  Investment  com- 
pany shall  exercise  voting  rights  by  proxy  or 
otherwise  with  respect  to  any  security  pur- 
chased or  acquired  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph In  the  manner  prescribed  by  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  this  subsection. 

"(G)   For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(1),  the  value  of  an  Investment  company's 


total  assets  shall  be  computed  as  of  the  time 
of  a  purchase  or  acquisition  or  as  closely 
thereto  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

"(H)  In  any  action  brought  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1),  the  Com- 
mission may  join  as  a  party  the  issuer  of 
any  security  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired 
in  violation  of  this  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  the 
court  may  issue  any  order  with  respect  to 
such  issuer  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of   this  paragraph    (1). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regis- 
tered investment  company  and  any  company 
or  companies  controlled  by  such  registered 
investment  company  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  any  security  (except  a  security 
received  as  a  dividend  or  as  a  result  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  of  any  company,  other  than 
a  plan  devised  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph)  issued  by  any 
insurance  company  of  which  such  registered 
investment  company  and  any  company  or 
companies  controlled  by  such  registered  com- 
pany do  not.  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or 
acquisition,  own  in  the  aggregate  at  least  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  outstanding  voting 
stock,  if  such  registered  company  and  any 
company  or  companies  controlled  by  it  own 
in  the  aggregate,  or  as  a  result  of  such  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  will  own  In  the  aggre- 
gate, more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  such  insurance 
company. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
investment  company  and  any  company  or 
companies  controlled  by  such  registered  in- 
vestment company  to  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  security  Issued  by  or  any  other 
interest  in  the  business  of  any  person  who  is 
a  broker,  a  dealer,  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  underwriting,  or  Is  either  an  Investment 
adviser  of  an  investment  company  or  an  in- 
vestment adviser  registered  under  title  II 
of  this  Act  unless  (A)  such  person  is  a  cor- 
poration all  the  outstanding  securities  of 
which  (other  than  short-term  paper,  securi- 
ties representing  bank  loans,  and  directors' 
qualifying  shares)  are,  or  after  such  acquisi- 
tion will  be.  owned  by  one  or  more  registered 
investment  companies;  and  (B)  such  person 
is  primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of  un- 
derwriting and  distributing  securities  issued 
by  other  persons,  selling  securities  to  custom- 
ers, or  any  one  or  more  of  such  or  related 
activities,  and  the  gross  income  of  such  per- 
son normally  is  derived  principally  from  such 
business  or  related  activities." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-13(a)  I 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
serve  or  act  as  Investment  adviser  of  a  regis- 
tered investment  company,  except  pursuant 
to  a  written  contract,  which  contract, 
whether  with  such  registered  company  or 
with  an  investment  adviser  of  such  registered 
company,  has  been  approved  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
of  such  registered  company,  and — 

"(1)  precisely  describes  all  compensation 
to  be  paid  thereunder; 

"(2)  shall  continue  in  effect  for  a  period 
more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  its 
execution,  only  so  long  as  such  continuance 
is  specifically  approved  at  least  annually  by 
the  board  of  directors  or  by  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of 
such  company; 

"(3)  provides.  In  substance,  that  it  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  penalty,  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  registered  company  or  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  voting  se- 
curities of  such  company  on  not  more  than 
sixty  days'  written  notice  to  the  investment 
adviser;  and 

"(4)  provides.  In  substance,  for  Its  auto- 
matic termination  in  the  event  of  Its  asslfn- 
ment." 
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)   Section  15(b)   of  such  Act   (15  U.S.C. 
15(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  princl- 
underwrlter   for   a   registered   open-end 

ny  to  offer  for  sale,  sell,  or  deliver 
sale  any  security  of  which  such  com- 
is    the    Issuer,   except    pursuant   to    a 

ten  contract  with  such  company,  which 

ract — 

1 )  shall  continue  In  effect  for  a  period 
than  two  years  from   the  date  of  its 

tlon.  only  so  long  as  such  continuance 

sjjeclflcally  approved  at  least  annually  by 

board  of  directors  or  by  vote  of  a  major- 

Df   the  outstanding  voting  securities  of 

company;  and 

2)  provides,  in  substance,  for  Its  auto- 
termlnatlon   in   the   event   of  Its  as- 

ijment." 
)    Section   15(c)    of  such  Act    (15  U.S.C. 
15(c)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

c)  In   addition   to   the   requirements   of 
(a)    and   (b)    of  this  section,  it 

be  unlawful  for  any  registered  invest- 
company  having  a  board  of  directors 
ter   Into,  renew,   or   perform   any  Con- 
or agreement,  written  or  oral,  whereby 
undertakes  regularly  to  serve  or  act 
Investment  adviser  of  or  principal  under- 
for  such  company,  unless  the  terms  of 
contract  or  agreement  and  any  renewal 
have  been  approved  by  the  vote  of 
Jorlty  of  directors,  who  are  not  parties 
^ch  contract  or  agreement  or  interested 
of  any  such  party,  cast  in  person  at 
nieetlng  called  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
!  uch  approval.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
tors  of  a  registered  Investment  company 
ijequest  and  evaluate,  and  the  duty  of  an 
adviser  to  such  company  to  fur- 
.  such  information  as  may  reasonably  be 
to  evaluate  the  terms  of  any  con- 
whereby  a  person  undertakes  regularly 
rve  or  act  as  investment  advl.=er  of  such 
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)   Section  15  of  such  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  80a- 
Is   amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
and   redesignating  subsections    (e)    and 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively. 
9.  (a)  Section  17(f)  of  the  Investment 
any  Act  of  1940   (15  U.S  C.  80a-17(f)  ) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
f)    Every    registered    management    corn- 
shall  place  and  maintain  its  securities 
similar   investments   in   the   custody  of 
a  bank  or  banks  having  the  quallflca- 
prescrlbed  In  paragraph  (1)   of  section 
)    of  this  title  for  the  trustees  of  unit 
trusts;  or   (2)   a  company  which 
member    of    a   national    sectirities   ex- 
as  defined  in  the  Securities  Exchange 
of  1934.  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
as   the  Commission  may  from  time 
ime  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  in- 
or    (3)    such    registered    company, 
only  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
or  orders  as  the  Commission  may 
time   to   time    prescribe   for   the   pro- 
of investors.   Subject   to  such  rules, 
and  orders  as  the  Commission 
adopt   as   necessary   or   appropriate   for 
protection  of  Investors,  a  registered  man- 
company   or   any   such   custodian, 
the  consent  of  the  registered  manage- 
t  company  for  which  It  acts  as  custodian, 
deposit  all  or  any  part  of  the  securities 
by  such  registered  management  com- 
In   a  system   for  the  central  handling 
iecurities  established   by  a   national   se- 
exchange  or  national  securities  as- 
registered  with  the  Commission  un- 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or 
other  person  as  may  be  permitted  by 
Commission,  pursuant  to  which  system 
securities  of  any  particular  class  or  series 
iny  issuer  deposited   within   the  system 
treated  as  fungible  and  may  be  trans- 
or  pledged  by  bookkeeping  entry  wlth- 
physlcal    delivery    of    such    securities. 
:  es,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
lon  under  this  subsection,  among  other 
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things,  may  make  appropriate  provision  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  earmarking, 
segregation,  and  hypothecation  of  such  se- 
curities and  investments,  and  may  provide 
for  or  require  periodic  or  other  inspections 
by  any  or  all  of  the  following:  Independent 
public  accountants,  employees  and  agents  of 
the  Commission,  and  such  other  persons  as 
the  Commission  may  designate.  No  such 
member  which  trades  in  securities  for  its 
own  account  may  act  as  custodian  except 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors.  If  a  registered  company 
maintains  Its  securities  and  similar  Invest- 
ments In  the  custody  of  a  qualified  bank  or 
banks,  the  cash  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  securities  and  similar  investments  and 
other  cash  assets  of  the  company  shall  like- 
wise be  kept  in  the  custody  of  such  a  bank 
or  banks,  or  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  or  orders  as  the  Commission 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  except  that  such  a 
registered  company  may  maintain  a  check- 
ing account  in  a  bank  or  banks  having  the 
qualifications  prescribed  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
section  26(a)  of  this  title  for  the  trustees 
of  unit  Investment  trusts  with  the  balance 
of  such  account  or  the  aggregate  balances 
of  such  accounts  at  no  time  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  fidelity  bond,  maintain  pur- 
suant to  section  17(g)  of  this  title,  cover- 
ing the  officers  or  employees  authorized  to 
draw  on   such   account  or  accounts." 

(b)  Section  17(g)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-17(g))    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire by  rules  and  regulations  or  orders  for 
the  protection  of  Investors  that  any  officer 
or  employee  of  a  registered  management  In- 
vestment company  who  may  singly,  or  Jointly 
with  others,  have  access  to  securities  or  funds 
of  any  registered  company,  either  directly  or 
through  authority  to  draw  upon  such  funds 
or  to  direct  generally  the  disposition  of  such 
securities  (unless  the  officer  or  employee  has 
such  access  solely  through  his  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  bank)  be  bonded  by 
a  reputable  fidelity  Insurance  company 
against  larceny  and  embezzlement  In  such 
reasonable  minimum  amounts  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe." 

(c)  Section  17  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
17)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  affiliated 
person  of  or  principal  underwriter  for  a  regis- 
tered Investment  company  or  any  affiliated 
person  of  an  Investment  adviser  of  or  prin- 
cipal underwriter  for  a  registered  Investment 
company,  to  engage  In  any  act.  practice,  or 
course  of  business  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  or  sale,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
such  person  of  any  security  held  or  to  be 
acquired  by  such  registered  Investment  com- 
pany In  contravention  of  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commission  may  adopt  to  de- 
fine, and  prescribe  means  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  prevent  such  acts,  practices,  or  courses 
of  business  as  are  fraudulent,  deceptive  or 
manipulative.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may 
Include  requirements  for  the  adoption  of 
codes  of  ethics  by  registered  Investment  com- 
panies and  Investment  advisers  of,  and  prin- 
cipal underwriters  for.  such  Investment  com- 
panies establishing  such  standards  as  are 
reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  such  acts, 
practices,  or  courses  of  business." 

Sec.  10.  Section  18(f)  (2)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-18(f) 
(2)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  'Senior  security'  shall  not.  in  the  case 
of  a  registered  open-end  company,  include  a 
class  or  classes  or  a  number  of  series  of  pre- 
ferred or  special  stock  each  of  which  is  pre- 
ferred over  all  other  classes  or  series  In  re- 
spect of  assets  specifically  allocated  to  that 
class  or  series:  Provided,  That  (A)  such  com- 
pany has  outstanding  no  class  or  series  of 
stock  which  Is  not  so  preferred  over  all  other 


classes  or  series,  or  (B)  the  only  other  out- 
standing class  of  the  Issuer's  stock  consists  of 
a  common  stock  upon  which  no  dividend 
(other  than  a  liquidating  dividend)  is  per- 
mitted to  be  paid  and  which  In  the  aggregate 
represents  not  more  than  one-half  of  i  per 
centum  of  the  Issuer's  outstanding  voting 
securities.  For  the  purpose  of  insuring  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  the  holders  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  each  class  or 
series  of  stock  of  such  company,  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  di- 
rect that  any  matter  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  holders  of  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  of  such  company  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  effectively  acted  upon 
unless  approved  by  the  holders  of  such  per- 
centage (not  exceeding  a  majority)  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  each  class  or 
series  of  stock  affected  by  such  matter  as 
shall  be  prescribed  In  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order." 

Sec.  11.  Section  19  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-19)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  19.". 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  contraven- 
tion of  such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  a.5 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors  for  any  regis- 
tered Investment  company  to  distribute 
long-term  capital  gains,  as  defined  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  more  often 
than  once  every  twelve  months." 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  22(b)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
22(b))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Such  a  securities  association  may 
also,  by  rules  adopted  and  In  effect  In  ac- 
cordance with  said  section  15A.  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (8) 
thereof  but  subject  to  all  other  provisions 
of  said  section  applicable  to  the  rules  of 
such  an  association,  prohibit  Its  members 
from  purchasing  In  connection  with  a  pri- 
mary distribution  of  redeemable  securities 
of  which  any  registered  Investment  company 
Is  the  Issuer,  any  such  security  from  the  Is- 
suer or  from  any  principal  underwriter  ex- 
cept at  a  price  equal  to  the  price  at  which 
such  security  Is  then  offered  to  the  public 
less  a  commission,  discount,  or  spread  which 
Is  computed  In  conformity  with  a  method 
or  methods,  and  within  such  limitations  as 
to  the  relation  thereof  to  said  public  offer- 
ing price,  as  such  rules  may  prescribe  In 
order  that  the  price  at  which  such  security 
Is  offered  or  sold  to  the  public  shall  not  In- 
clude an  excessive  sales  load  but  shall  allow 
for  reasonable  compensation  for  sales  per- 
sonnel, broker-dealers,  and  underwriters, 
and  for  reasonable  sales  loads  to  investors. 
The  Commission  shall  on  application  or  oth- 
erwise. If  It  appears  that  smaller  companies 
are  subject  to  relatively  higher  operating 
costs,  make  due  allowance  therefor  by  grant- 
ing any  such  company  or  class  of  companies 
appropriate  qualified  exemptions  from  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Investment  Company  Amendments 
Act  of  1970,  or  after  a  securities  association 
has  adopted  rules  as  contemplated  by  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  pursuant  to  section 
15(b)  (10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  as  are  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
sales  of  shares  of  a  registered  investment 
company  by  broker-dealers  subject  to  regu- 
lation imder  section  15(b)(8)  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  underwriter  of  such 
shares  may  file  with  the  Commission  at  any 
time  a  notice  of  election  to  comply  with 
the  rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section by  a  national  securities  association 
specified  In  such  notice,  and  thereafter  the 
sales  load  shall  not  exceed  that  prescribed 
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by  such  rules  of  such  association,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Commission  tis  hereinabove  au- 
thorized shall  thereafter  be  inapplicable  to 
such  sales. 

"(3)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Investment  Company  Amendments 
Act  of  1970,  (or,  If  earlier,  after  a  securities 
association  has  adopted  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  any  rule  respecting  excessive  sales 
loads)  the  Commission  may  alter  or  supple- 
ment the  rules  of  any  securities  association 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  15A(k)  (2)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

"(4)  If  any  provision  of  this  subsection  is 
In  conflict  with  any  provision  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  in  effect  on  the  date  this 
subsection  takes  effect,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  prevail." 

(b)  Section  22(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-22(c))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  registered  Invest- 
ment companies  and  to  principal  under- 
writers of,  and  dealers  in,  the  redeemable 
securities  of  any  registered  Investment  com- 
pany, whether  or  not  members  of  any  securi- 
ties association,  to  the  same  extent,  covering 
the  same  subject  matter,  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  ends  as  are  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
respect  of  the  rules  which  may  be  made  by 
a  registered  securities  association  governing 
Its  members.  Any  rules  and  regulations  so 
made  by  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
any  such  association,  shall  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  force  supersede  the  rules  of  the 
association  and  be  binding  upon  its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  all  other  underwriters  and 
dealers  to  whom  they  may  be  applicable." 

(c)  Section  22(d)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-22(d))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  registered  Investment  company 
shall  sell  any  redeemable  security  Issued 
by  It  to  any  person  except  either  to  or 
through  a  principal  underwriter  for  distri- 
bution or  at  a  current  public  offering  price 
described  in  the  prosijectus,  and,  If  such 
class  of  security  is  being  currently  offered 
to  the  public  by  or  through  an  underwriter, 
no  principal  underwriter  of  such  security 
and  no  dealer  shall  sell  any  such  security  to 
any  person  except  a  dealer,  a  principal  under- 
writer, or  the  issuer,  except  at  a  current 
public  offering  price  described  in  the  pros- 
pectus. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent a  sale  made  (1)  pursuant  to  an  offer 
of  exchange  permitted  by  section  11  including 
any  offer  made  pursuant  to  section  11(b); 
(11)  pursuant  to  an  offer  made  solely  to  all 
registered  holders  of  the  securities,  or  of  a 
particular  class  or  series  of  securities  Issued 
by  the  company  proportionate  to  their  hold- 
ings or  proportionate  to  any  cash  distribu- 
tion made  to  them  by  the  company  (subject 
to  appropriate  qualifications  designed  solely 
to  avoid  Issuance  of  fractional  securities) ; 
or  (111)  In  accordance  with  rules  and  reg^ula- 
tlons  of  the  Commission  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  12." 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  24(d)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
24(d))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  exemption  provided  by  paragraph 
(8)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  shall  not  apply  to  any  security  of  which 
an  Investment  company  is  the  Issuer.  The 
exemption  provided  by  paragraph  (11)  of 
said  section  3(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  se- 
curity of  which  a  registered  Investment  com- 
pany is  the  Issuer,  except  a  security  sold  or 
disposed  of  by  the  issuer  or  bona  fide  offered 
to  the  public  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  a  security  so 
sold,  disposed  of,  or  offered,  shall  not  apply 
to  any  new  offering  thereof  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title.  The  exemption 
provided  by  section  4(3)    of  the  Securities 


Act  of  1933  shall  not  apply  to  any  transaction 
in  a  security  issued  by  a  face-amount  certifi- 
cate company  or  In  a  redeemable  security 
Issued  by  an  open-end  management  com- 
pany or  unit  investment  trust  if  any  other 
security  of  the  same  class  is  currently  being 
offered  or  sold  by  the  issuer  or  by  or  through 
an  underwriter  In  a  distribution  which  is 
not  exempted  from  section  6  of  said  Act,  ex- 
cept to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission,  having 
due  regard  for  the  public  interest  and  the 
protection  of  investors,  may  prescribe  by  rules 
or  regulations  with  respect  to  any  class  of 
persons,  securities,  or  transactions." 

(b)  Section  24  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
24)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•(f)  In  the  case  of  securities  issued  by  a 
face-amount  certificate  company  or  re- 
deemable securities  Issued  by  an  open-end 
management  company  or  unit  Investment 
trust,  which  are  sold  In  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  securities  Included  In  an 
effective  registration  statement  of  any  such 
company,  such  company  may.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  adopt  as  It  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  elect  to  have  the 
registration  of  such  securities  deemed  effec- 
tive as  of  the  time  of  their  sale,  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  Commission,  within  six  months 
after  any  such  sale,  of  a  registration  fee  of 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  fee  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  applicable  to  such 
securities.  Upon  any  such  election  and  pay- 
ment, the  registration  statement  of  such 
company  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  in 
effect  with  respect  to  such  shares.  The  Cora- 
mission  may  also  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors to  permit  the  registration  of  an 
Indefinite  number  of  the  securities  Issued  by 
a  face-amount  certificate  company  or  re- 
deemable securities  Issued  by  an  open-end 
management  company  or  unit  investment 
trust." 

Sec.  14.  Section  25(c)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-25(c)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  State  of  incorporation  of  a 
registered  Investment  company,  or  any  such 
court  for  the  district  In  which  such  com- 
pany maintains  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, is  authorized  to  enjoin  the  consum- 
mation of  any  plan  of  reorganization  of  such 
registered  Investment  company  upon  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Commission 
(which  Is  authorized  so  to  proceed  upon  be- 
half of  security  holders  of  such  registered 
company,  or  any  class  thereof) ,  if  such  court 
shall  determine  that  any  such  plan  Is  not 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  security  holders." 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  26  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-26)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  thereof  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 
respectively,  and  oy  inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (a)  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  depositor 
or  trustee  of  a  registered  unit  investment 
trust  holding  the  security  of  a  single  Issuer 
to  substitute  another  security  for  such  se- 
curity unless  the  Commission  shall  have  ap- 
proved such  substitution.  The  Commission 
shall  Issue  an  order  approving  such  substi- 
tution if  the  evidence  establishes  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  Investors 
and  the  purposes  fairly  Intended  by  the  pol- 
icy and  provisions  of  this  tltl'-." 

(b)  Redesignated  subsection  (c)  (formerly 
subsection  (b) )  of  section  26  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  trust  Indenture, 
agreement  of  custodianship,  or  other  instru- 
ment pursuant  to  which  securities  of  a  reg- 


istered unit  Investment  trust  are  issued  does 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  such  instrument 
will  be  deemed  to  meet  such  requirements 
if  a  written  contract  or  agreement  binding 
on  the  parties  and  embodying  such  require- 
ments has  been  executed  by  the  depositor  on 
the  one  part  and  the  trustee  or  custodian  on 
the  other  part,  and  three  copies  of  such 
contract  agreement  have  been  filed  with 
the  Commission." 

Sec.  16.  Section  27  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80a-27)  is 
.imended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  investment  company  Issuing  peri- 
odic payment  plan  certificates,  or  for  any 
depositor  of  or  underwriter  for  such  com- 
pany, to  sell  any  such  certificate  unless  the 
certificate  provides  that  the  holder  thereof 
may  surreiider  the  certificate  at  any  time 
within  the  first  eighteen  months  after  the 
issuance  of  the  certificate  and  receive  in  pay- 
ment thereof,  in  cash,  the  sum  of  d)  the 
value  of  his  account,  and  (2)  an  amount, 
from  such  underwriter  or  depositor,  equal  to 
that  part  of  the  excess  paid  for  sales  loading 
which  Is  over  15  per  centum  of  the  gross  pay- 
ments made  by  the  certificate  holder.  The 
Commission  may  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  such  underwriters  and 
depositors  specifying  such  reserve  require- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  order  for  such  underwriters  and  deposi- 
tors to  carry  out  the  obligations  to  refund 
sales  charges  required  by  this  subsection. 

•■(e)  With  respect  to  any  periodic  pay- 
ment plan  certificate  sold  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  registered  investment  company  Issuing 
such  periodic  payment  plan  certificate,  or 
any  depositor  of  or  underwriter  for  such 
company,  shall  in  writing  (1)  Inform  each 
certificate  holder  who  has  missed  three  pay- 
ments or  more,  within  thirty  days  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  certificate,  or.  if  any 
such  holder  has  missed  one  payment  or  more 
after  such  period  of  fifteen  months  but 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  eighteen- 
month  period,  of  his  right  to  surrender  his 
certificate  as  specified  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  inform  the  certificate 
holder  of  (A)  the  value  of  the  holder's  ac- 
count as  of  the  time  the  written  notice  was 
given  to  such  holder,  and  (B)  the  amount 
to  which  he  is  entitled  as  specified  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  The  Commission 
may  make  rules  specifying  the  method,  form, 
and  contents  of  the  notice  required  by  this 
subsection. 

"(f)  With  respect  to  any  periodic  payment 
plan,  the  custodian  bank  for  such  plan  slwll 
mall  to  each  certificate  holder,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate,  a 
statement  of  charges  to  be  deducted  from 
the  projected  payments  on  the  certificate 
and  a  notice  of  his  right  of  withdrawal  as 
specified  in  this  section.  The  Commission  may 
make  rules  specifying  the  method,  form,  and 
contents  of  the  notice  required  by  this  sub- 
section. The  certificate  holder  may  within 
forty-five  days  of  the  mailing  of  the  notice 
specified  in  this  subsection  surrender  his 
certificate  and  receive  In  payment  thereof,  In 
cash,  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  value  of  his  account, 
and  (2)  an  amount,  from  the  underwriter 
or  depositor,  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  gross  payments  made  and  the  net  amount 
invested.  The  Commission  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  to  underwriters 
and  depositors  of  companies  Issuing  any 
such  certificates  specifying  such  reserve  re- 
quirements as  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  order  for  such  underwriters  and 
depositors   to   carry   out   the   obligations   to 
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sales  charges  required  by  this  sub- 


f  «s 


the  sales  load  on  such  certificate  ex- 

per  centum  of  the  total  payments  to 

thereon: 

more  than  20  per  centum  of  any  pay- 

hereon  Is  deducted  for  sales  load,  or 

of  more  than  16  per  centum  is 

for  sales  load  from  the  first  forty- 

nonthly   payments   thereon,   or   their 

ent: 

the  amount   of  sales   load   deducted 
one  of  the  first  twelve  monthly  pay- 
the  thirteenth  through  twenty-fourth 
y  payments,  the  twenty-fifth  through 
monthly     payments,     or     the 
through  forty-eighth  monthly 
.  or  their  equivalents,  respectively, 
proportionately  th»  amount  deducted 
other  such  payment,  or  the  amount 
from  any  subsequent  payment  ex- 
]  iroportlonately  the  amount  deducted 
other  subsequent  payment; 
the  deduction  for  sales  load  on  the 
of  the  payment  or  payments  in  any 
over  the  minimum  monthly  payment, 
rqulvalent.  to  be  made  on  the  certifl- 
the  sales  load  applicable  to  pay- 
subsequent    to    the    first    forty-eight 

payments  or  their  equivalent; 
the  first  payment  on  such  certificate 
;han  $20,  or  any  subsequent  payment 
than  $10; 

if  such  registered  company  is  a  man- 
company,  the  proceeds  of  such  cer- 
or  the  securities  In  which  such  pro- 
I  .re    Invested   are   subject   to   nuinage- 
other  than  fees  for  administrative 
of  the  character  described  in  clause 
paragraph   (2)    of  section  26(a))    ex- 
such  reasonable  amount  as  the  Corn- 
may  prescribe,  whether  such  fees  are 
to  such   company  or  to  investment 
thereof;   or 
if  such  registered  company  is  a  unit 
trust  the  assets  of  which  are  se- 
issued  by  a  naanagement  company, 
of  or  principal  underwriter  for 
or  any  afniiated  person  of  such 
or  underwriter.  Is  to  receive  from 
n^anagement  company  or  any  affiliated 
thereof   any   fee   or  payment   on   ac- 
3f  payments  on  such  certificate   ex- 
such  reasonable  amount  as  the  Corn- 
may  prescribe. ■' 
17.  Section  28  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pel    of     1940     (15     U.S.C.     80a-28)      is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
ion  as  follows: 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
s^all   apply   to  all  face-amount  certif- 
1  ssued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
to  the  collection  or  acceptance 
payment  on  such  certificates;  to  the 
of    face-amount  certificates  to  the 
of  such  certificates  pursuant  to  an 
t^on  expressed  or  implied  In  such  cer- 
to   the   provisions   of   such   certif- 
to  the  minimum  certificate  reserves 
maintained  with  respect  there- 
to the  assets  that  the  issuer  of  such 
was  and  is  required  to  have  with 
to  such  certificates.  With  respect  to 
-amount  certificates  issued  after  the 
date  of  this  subsection,  the  provi- 
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slons  of  this  section  shall  apply  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

•'(1)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  re- 
serves for  each  certificate  of  the  Installment 
type  shall  be  based  on  assumed  annual,  semi- 
annual, quarterly,  or  monthly  reserve  pay- 
ments according  to  the  manner  in  which 
gross  payments  for  any  certificate  year  are 
made  by  the  holder,  which  reserve  payments 
shall  be  sufficient  in  amount,  as  and  when 
accumulated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  SVi  per 
centum  f>er  annum  compounded  annually, 
to  provide  the  minimum  maturity  or  face 
amount  of  the  certificate  when  due.  Such 
reserve  payments  may  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  certificate  years  so  that  the  reserve 
fmyment  or  payments  for  the  first  three 
certificate  years  shall  amount  to  at  least  80 
per  centum  of  the  required  gross  annual 
payment  for  such  years;  the  reserve  pay- 
ment or  payments  for  the  fourth  certificate 
year  shall  amount  to  at  least  90  per  centum 
of  such  year's  required  gross  annual  pay- 
ment: the  reserve  payment  or  payments  for 
the  fifth  certificate  year  shall  amount  to  at 
least  93  per  centum  of  such  year's  gross 
annual  payment;  and  for  the  sixth  and  each 
subsequent  certificate  year  the  reserve  pay; 
ment  or  payments  shall  amount  to  at  least 
96  per  centum  of  each  such  yetu^'s  required 
gross  annual  payment:  Provided,  That  such 
aggregate  reserve  payments  shall  amount  to 
at  least  93  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  gross 
annual  payments  required  to  be  made  by  the 
holder  to  obtain  the  maturity  of  the  certif- 
icate. The  company  may  at  its  option  take  as 
loading  from  the  gross  payment  or  payments 
for  a  certificate  year,  as  and  when  made  by 
the  certificate  holder,  an  amount  or  amounts 
equal  in  the  aggregate  for  such  year  to  not 
more  than  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  gross 
payment  or  payments  required  to  t>e  made 
by  the  holder  for  such  year,  over  and  above 
the  percentage  of  the  gross  annual  payment 
required  herein  for  such  year  for  reserve  pur- 
poses. Such  loading  may  be  taken  by  the 
company  prior  to  or  after  the  setting  up  of 
the  reserve  payment  or  payments  for  such 
year  and  the  reserve  payment  or  payments 
for  such  year  may  be  graduated  and  ad- 
Justed  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of 
the  gross  payment  or  payments  made  by  the 
certificate  holder  for  such  year  less  the  load- 
ing so  taken. 

•■(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (d),  (A)  in  respect  of  any 
certificate  of  the  installment  type,  during 
the  first  certificate  year,  the  holder  of  the 
certificate,  upon  surrender  thereof,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  value  payable  in  cash  not  less 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
gross  payments  made  on  the  certificate;  and 
(B)  In  respect  of  any  certificate  of  the  in- 
stallment type,  at  any  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  certificate  year  and  prior  to 
maturity,  the  holder  of  the  certificate,  upon 
surrender  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
value  payable  in  cash  not  less  than  the 
then  amount  of  the  reserve  for  such  certi- 
ficate required  by  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subparagraph  (O)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  less  a  surrender  charge  that  shall 
not  exceed  2  p>er  centum  of  the  face  or  ma- 
turity amount  of  the  certificate,  or  15  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  reserve, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  value  be  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  gross  payments  made  on  the  certificate. 
The  amount  of  the  surrender  value  for  the 
end  of  each  certificate  year  shall  be  set  out 
In  the  certificate." 

Sec.  18.  Section  32(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-31(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
management  company  or  registered  face- 
amonnt  certificate  company  to  file  with  the 
Commission  any  financial  statement  signed 
or  certified  by  an  independent  public  ac- 
countant, unless — 


"(1)  such  accountant  shall  have  been  se- 
lected at  a  meeting  held  within  thirty  days 
before  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  or  before  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders in  that  year  by  the  vote,  cast  in  per- 
son, of  a  majority  of  those  members  of  th'^ 
board  of  directors  who  are  not  interested 
persons  of  such  registered  company; 

'•(2)  such  selection  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the 
next  succeeding  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders if  such  meeting  be  held,  except  that 
any  vacancy  occurring  between  annual  meet- 
ings, due  to  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
accountant,  may  be  filled  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  who  are  not  interested  persons  of 
such  registered  company,  cast  In  person  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on 
such  action; 

"(3)  the  employment  of  such  accountant 
shall  have  been  conditioned  upon  the  right 
of  the  company  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  at  any  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  to  terminate  such 
employment  forthwith  without  any  penalty; 
and 

'•(4)  such  certificate  or  report  of  such  ac- 
countant shall  be  addressed  both  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  registered  com- 
pany and  to  the  security  holders  thereof. 
If  the  selection  of  an  accountant  as  been  re- 
jected pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  or  his  em- 
ployment terminated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3),  the  vacancy  so  occurring  may  be  filled 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities,  either  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  rejection  or  termination  occurred 
or,  if  not  so  filled,  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
which  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  a  common-law  trust  of  the  character 
described  In  section  16(b),  no  ratification  of 
the  employment  of  such  accountant  shall  be 
required  but  such  employment  may  be  ter- 
minated and  such  accountant  removed  by 
action  of  the  holders  of  record  of  a  majority 
of  the  outstanding  shares  of  beneficial  in- 
terest in  such  trust  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  provided  In  section  16(b)  in  respect  of  the 
removal  of  a  trustee,  and  all  the  provisions 
therein  contained  as  to  the  calling  of  a  meet- 
ing shall  be  applicable.  In  the  event  of  such 
termination  and  removal,  the  vacancy  so  oc- 
cturing  may  be  filled  by  action  of  the  holders 
of  record  of  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  bene- 
ficial Interest  either  at  the  meeting.  If  any, 
at  which  such  termination  and  removal  oc- 
curs, or  by  Instruments  In  writing  filed  with 
the  custodian,  or  if  not  so  filed  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  then  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
which  shall  be  called  by  the  trustees  for  the 
purpose.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (42) 
of  section  2(a)  as  to  a  majority  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  vote  cast  at  any  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  such  a  trust  held  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  19.  Section  33  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-32)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••piling    of    documents    with    COMMIStlON    IM 
ClVn.  ACTIONS 

••Sec.  33.  Every  registered  investment  com- 
pany which  is  a  party  and  every  affiliated 
person  of  such  company  who  is  a  party  de- 
fendant to  any  action  or  claim  by  a  regis- 
tered Investment  company  or  a  security 
holder  thereof  in  a  derivative  or  representa- 
tive capacity  against  an  officer,  director,  in- 
vestment adviser,  trustee,  or  depositor  of 
such  company,  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  already  so  filed,  (1)  a  copy  of  all 
pleadings,  verdicts,  or  Judgments  filed  with 
the  court  or  served  in  connection  with  such 
action  or  claim,  (2)  a  copy  of  any  proposed 
settlement,  compromise,  or  discontinuance  of 
such  action,  and  (3)  a  copy  of  such  motions, 
transcripts,  or  other  documents  filed  in  or 
issued  by  the  court  or  served  in  connection 
with   such   action   or   claim   as   may   be   re- 
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quested  in  writing  by  the  Commission.  If  any 
document  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  — 

"(A)  Is  delivered  to  such  company  or  party 
defendant,  such  document  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  thereof;  or 

•'(B)  is  filed  In  such  court  or  delivered  by 
such  company  or  party  defendant,  such  docu- 
ment shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  not 
later  than  five  days  after  such  filing  or  de- 
livery." 

Sec  20  Section  36  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80a-35)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BREACH  or  FIDUCIARY  DUTY 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  alleging  that  a  person  serving  or  act- 
ing in  one  or  more  of  the  following  capacities 
has  engaged  within  five  years  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  or  Is  about  to  en- 
gage in  any  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  Involving  personal 
misconduct  in  respect  of  any  registered  In- 
vestment company  for  which  such  person  so 
serves  or  acts — 

"(1)  as  officer,  director,  member  of  any 
advisory  board,  Investment  adviser,  or  depos- 
itor; or 

"(2)  as  principal  underwriter.  If  such  reg- 
istered company  Is  an  open-end  company, 
unit  Investment  trust,  or  face-amount  cer- 
tificate company. 

If  such  allegations  are  established,  the  court 
may  enjoin  such  person  from  acting  In  any 
or  all  such  capacities  either  permanently  or 
temporarily  and  award  such  injunctive  or 
other  relief  against  such  person  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances, having  due  regard  to  the  protection 
of  investors  and  to  the  effectuation  of  the 
policies  declared  in  section  1(b)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  investment  adviser  of  a  registered  In- 
vestment company  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a 
fiduciary  duty  with  respect  to  the  receipt  of 
compensation  for  services,  or  of  payments  of 
a  material  jiature,  paid  by  such  registered 
investment  company,  or  by  the  security  hold- 
ers thereof,  to  such  investment  adviser  or 
any  affiliated  person  of  such  investment  ad- 
viser. An  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
subsection  by  the  Commission,  or  by  a  se- 
curity holder  of  such  registered  investment 
company  on  behalf  of  such  company,  against 
such  investment  adviser,  or  any  affiliated  per- 
son of  such  Investment  adviser,  or  any  other 
person  enumerated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  who  has  a  fiduciary  duty  concerning 
such  compensation  or  payments,  for  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty  in  respect  of  such  compen- 
sation or  payments  paid  by  such  registered 
Investment  company  or  by  the  security  hold- 
ers thereof  to  such  investment  adviser  or 
person.  With  respect  to  any  such  action  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply : 

"(1)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  allege  or 
prove  that  any  defendant  engaged  In  per- 
sonal misconduct,  and  the  plaintiff  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proving  a  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty. 

"(2)  In  any  such  action  approval  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  Investment  com- 
pany of  such  compensation  or  payments,  or 
of  contracts  or  other  arrangements  provid- 
ing for  such  compensation  or  payments,  and 
ratification  or  approval  of  such  compensa- 
tion or  payments,  or  of  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  providing  for  such  compensa- 
tion or  payments,  by  the  shareholders  of  such 
Investment  company,  shall  be  given  such 
consideration  by  the  court  as  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate under  all  the  circumstances. 

'•(3)  No  such  action  shall  be  brought  or 
maintained  against  any  person  other  than 
the  recipient  of  such  compensation  or  pay- 
ments, and  no  damages  or  other  relief  shall 


be  granted  against  any  person  other  than 
the  recipient  of  such  compensation  or  pay- 
ments. No  award  ol  damages  shall  be  recov- 
erable for  any  period  prior  to  one  year  be- 
fore the  action  was  instituted.  Any  award 
of  damages  against  such  recipient  shall  be 
limited  to  the  actual  damages  resulting  from 
the  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  and  shall  In  no 
event  exceed  the  amount  of  compensation 
or  payments  received  from  such  investment 
company,  or  the  security  holders  thereof,  by 
such  recipient. 

'•(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
compensation  or  payments  made  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  subject  to  section  17 
of  this  title,  or  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
thereunder,  or  to  sales  loans  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  security  issued  by  a  registered 
investment  company. 

"(5)  Any  action  pursuadt  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  brought  only  in  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States. 

■■(6)  No  finding  by  a  coiu-t  with  respect 
to  a  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  a  basis  (A)  for  a  find- 
ing of  a  violation  of  this  title  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  9  and  49  of  this  title,  section 
15  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
or  section  203  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  or  (B) 
for  an  injunction  to  prohibit  any  person 
from  serving  in  any  of  the  capacities  enumer- 
ated in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  21.  The  last  sentence  of  section  43 1 a) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  ( 15 
U.S.C.  80a-42(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  as  amended"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  " 

Sec.  22.  Section  44  of  the  Invest  ment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a  43)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■Judg- 
ments and  decrees  so  rendered  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  in  sections  1254, 
1291,  1292,  and  1294  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.";  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  Commission  may 
intervene  as  a  party  in  any  action  or  suit 
to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by,  or 
to  enjoin  any  noncompliance  with,  section 
36(b)  of  this  title  at  any  stage  of  such  action 
or  suit  prior  to  final  Judgment  therein." 

Sec.  23.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)  )  Is 
amended  as  follows. 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  section  11  (k)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  as  amended'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  the  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (17)  through  (20)  are  re- 
designated as  paragraphs  (18)  through  (21), 
respectively,  and  a  new  paragraph  Is  Inserted 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (16)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(17)  The  term  'person  associated  with  an 
investment  adviser"  means  any  partner,  offi- 
cer, or  director  of  such  investment  adviser 
(or  any  person  performing  similar  func- 
tions), or  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlling  or  controlled  by  such  Investment 
adviser,  including  any  employee  of  such  in- 
vestment adviser,  except  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  203  of  this  title  (other  than 
subsection  (f)  thereof),  persons  associated 
with  an  investment  adviser  whose  functions 
are  clerical  or  ministerial  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  meaning  of  such  term.  The 
Commission  may  by  rules  and  regulations 
classify,  for  the  purposes  of  any  portion  or 
portions  of  this  title,  persons,  including 
employees  controlled  by  an  Investment 
adviser." 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b- 
3(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to — 


■■(1)  any  Investment  adviser  all  of  whose 
clients  are  residents  of  th-!  State  within  which 
such  investment  adviser  maintains  his  or  its 
principal  office  and  place  of  business,  and 
who  does  not  furnish  advice  or  issue  analy- 
ses or  reports  with  respect  to  securities  listed 
or  admitted  to  unlisted  trading  privileges  on 
any  national  securities  exchange; 

■■{2)  any  investment  adviser  whose  only 
clients  are  Insurance  companies;  or 

■'(3)  any  investment  adviser  who  during 
the  course  of  the  preceding  twelve  months 
has  had  fewer  than  fifteen  clients  and  who 
neither  holds  himself  out  generally  to  the 
public  as  an  investment  adviser  nor  acts  as 
an  investment  adviser  to  any  Investment 
company  registered  under  title  I  of  this  Act.^' 

lb)  Section  203(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.SC. 
80b-3(c)  I  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■•(F)  whether  such  investment  adviser,  or 
any  person  associated  with  such  Investment 
adviser,  is  subject  to  any  disqualification 
which  would  be  a  ba.sls  for  denial,  suspension, 
or  revocation  of  registration  of  such  invest- 
ment adviser  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e) ,  and". 

(c)  Section  203  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  80b- 
3)  is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (d)  as  subsection  (e).  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (g),and  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

■■(d)  Any  provision  of  this  title  (other  th.in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  which  pro- 
hibits any  act,  practice,  or  course  of  busi- 
ness if  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality of  interstate  commerce  are  used  in 
connection  therewith  shall  also  prohibit  any 
such  act,  practice,  or  course  of  business  by 
any  Investment  adviser  registered  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  any  person  acting  on  be- 
half of  such  an  Investment  adviser,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  use  of  the  mails  or  any  means 
or  instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce  in 
connection  therewith." 

(d)  Redesignated  subsection  (e)  (formerly 
subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  such  Act) 
(15  U.S.C.  80b-3(d)  )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  The  Commi.sslon  shall,  after  appropri- 
ate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order  censure,  deny  registration  to,  or  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  or  revoke  the  registration  of,  an  In- 
vestment adviser.  If  it  finds  that  such  cen- 
sure, denial,  su.spension,  or  revocation  Is  in 
the  public  Interest  and  that  such  Investment 
adviser  or  any  person  associated  with  such 
Investment  adviser,  whether  prior  to  or  sub- 
sequent to  becoming  .such — 

"(1)  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  in  any  application  for  registration  or 
repwrt  filed  with  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  or  in  any  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  registration,  any 
statement  which  was  at  the  time  and  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  It  was 
made  false  or  misleading  with  respect  lo  any 
material  fact,  or  who  has  omitted  to  state  in 
any  such  application  or  report  any  material 
fact  which  is  required  to  be  stated  therein; 
or 

'■(2)  has  been  convicted  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  of  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor which  the  Commission  finds  (A) 
involves  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security. 

(B)  arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of   a   broker,   dealer,  or   Investment   adviser. 

(C)  involves  embezzlement,  fraudulent  con- 
verslo'n,  or  misappropriation  of  funds  or  se- 
curities, or  (D)  involves  the  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1341,  1342,  or  1343  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code;  or 

"(3)  Is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  acting 
as  an  investment  adviser,  underwriter,  bro- 
ker, or  dealer,  or  an  affiliated  person  or  em- 
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of  any  investment  company,  bank,  or 
-ice  company,  or  from  engaging  in  or 
ulng  any  conduct  or  practice  in  con- 
n  with  any  such  activity,  or  in  connec- 
with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
f,  or 

has  wUlfully  violated  any   provision 

Securities  Act  of  1933.  or  of  the  Secu- 

.  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  or  of  title  1  of 

.Lct.  or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or 

,tion  under  any  of  such  statutes;  or 

has  aided,   abetted,  counseled,  com- 

l,  induced,  or  procured  the  violation 

other  person  of  the  Securities  Act  of 

or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

title  I  of  this  Act.  or  of  this  title,  or 

,'  rule  or  regulation  under  any  of  such 

_es  or  has  failed  reasonably  to  super- 

jvith  a  view  to  preventing  violations  of 

itatutes.  rules,  and  regulations,  another 

.  who  commits  such  a  violation,  if  such 

.    person  is  subject   to  his  supervision: 

1  ied.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 

(5),    no    persoii    shall    be   deemed   to 

failed  reasonably  to  supervise  any  per- 
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)   there   have   been   established  proce- 
and  a  system  for  applying  such  proce- 
whlch  would  reasonably  be  expected 
present  and  detect,  insofar  as  practicable. 
4uch  violation  by  such  other  person;  and 
)   such     person     has    reasonably    dls- 
cbarded  the  duties  and  obligations  incum- 
upon  him  by  reason  of  such  procedures 
ystem  without  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
that  such  procedures  and  system  were 
l^eing  complied  with;  or 
)    is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Commls- 
entered  pursuant  to  subsection   (f)    of 
iection  barring  or  suspending  the  right 
person  to  be  associated  with  an  in- 
t   adviser,   which   order   is   in   effect 
respect  to  such  person." 
Section  203  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  801>- 
further  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
tit>ns  (f)  and  (g)  as  subsections  (h)  and 
spectively,  and  Inserting  after  redesig- 
subsection    (e)    a   new   subsection   as 
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"(  )  The  Commission  may,  after  appro- 
prlat  s  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
orde  censure  any  person  or  bar  or  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  any 
perse  n  from  being  associated  with  an  Invest' 
adviser,  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
censure,  barring,  or  suspension  Is  in 
]  ubllc  Interest  and  that  such  person  has 
or  omitted  any  act  or  omission 
in  paragraph  (1),  (4),  or  (3)  of 
(e)  of  this  section,  or  has  been 
of  any  offense  specified  in  para- 
(2)  of  subsection  (e)  within  ten  years 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  un- 
his  subsection,  or  is  enjoined  from  any 
conduct,  or  practice  specified  lu 
(3)  of  subsection  (e).  It  shall  be 
for  any  person  as  to  whom  such  an 
barring  or  suspending  him  from  being 
with  an  Investment  adviser  is  in 
willfully  to  become,  or  to  be.  asso- 
wlth  an  Investment  adviser,  without 
the  tonsent  of  thefCommlssion,  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  Investment  adviser  to 
such  a  person  to  become,  or  remain, 
associated  with  such  investment  ad- 
wlthout  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
investment  adviser  knew,  or  in  the 
of  reasonable  care  should  have 
of  such  order." 
Sit.  25.  Section  205  of  the  Investment  Ad 
viseis  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-5)  Is 
amepded  to  read  as  follows 

"INVESTMENT     ADVISORY     CONTRACTS 

Sj;c.  205.  No  Investment  adviser,  unless 
from  registration  pursuant  to  sec- 
203(b),  shall  make  use  of  the  malls  or 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  interstate 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  enter 
intoJ  extend,  or  renew  any  Investment  ad- 
vlsoi  y  contract,  or  in  any  way  to  perform 
any  |  investment    advisory    contract    entered 
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into,  extended,  or  renewed  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title.  If  such  contract — 

'•  ( 1 )  provides  for  compensation  to  the  In- 
vestment adviser  on  the  basis  of  a  share  of 
capital  gains  upon  or  capital  appreciation 
of  the  funds  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  client; 

"(2)  falls  to  provide.  In  substance,  that  no 
assignment  of  such  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  investment  adviser  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party  to  the  contract;  or 

"(3)  falls  to  provide,  in  substance,  that  the 
investment  adviser,  If  a  partnership,  will 
notify  the  other  party  to  the  contract 
of  any  change  in  the  membership  of  such 
partnership  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
such  change. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  shall  not  (A) 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  investment  ad- 
visory contract  which  provides  for  compen- 
sation based  upon  the  total  value  of  a  fund 
averaged  over  a  definite  period,  or  as  of 
definite  dates,  or  taken  as  of  a  definite  date, 
or  (B)  apply  to  an  Investment  advisory  con- 
tract with — 

••(1)  an  Investment  company  registered 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  or 

"(li)  any  other  person  (except  a  trust, 
collective  trust  fund  or  separate  account  re- 
ferred to  In  section  3(c)  (11)  of  title  I  of 
this  Act),  provided  that  the  contract  relates 
to  the  investment  of  assets  In  excess  of  $1 
million, 

which  contract  provides  for  compensation 
based  on  the  asset  value  of  the  company  or 
fund  under  management  averaged  over  a 
specified  period  and  Increasing  and  decreas- 
ing proportionately  with  the  investment  per- 
formance of  the  company  or  fund  over  a 
specified  period  in  relation  to  the  Investment 
record  of  an  appropriate  Index  of  securities 
prices  or  such  other  measure  of  investment 
performance  as  the  Commission  by  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  may  sp)ecify.  For  purp)oses 
of  clause  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
point  from  which  increases  and  decreases  In 
compensation  are  measured  shall  be  the  fee 
which  Is  paid  or  earned  when  the  Investment 
performance  of  such  company  or  fund  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Index  or  other 
measure  of  performance,  and  an  Index  of 
securities  prices  shall  be  deemed  appropriate 
unless  the  Commission  by  order  shall  deter- 
mine otherwise.  As  used  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  'investment  advisory 
contract'  means  any  contract  or  agreement 
whereby  a  person  agrees  to  act  as  investment 
adviser  or  to  manage  any  investment  or  trad- 
ing account  of  another  person  other  than  an 
investment  company  registered  under  title  I 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  26.  The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  ( 15  U.S.C.  80b-l-21)  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section  206 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"EtlMPnONS 

"Sec.  206A.  The  Commission,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  by  order 
upon  application,  may  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally exempt  any  person  or  trans- 
action, or  any  class  or  classes  of  persons,  or 
transactions,  from  any  provision  or  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder,  if  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
exemption  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  and  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  and  the  purposes  fairly 
Intended  by  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  (15  use.  77b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new  para- 
graphs as  follows : 

••  ( 13)  The  term  'insurance  company'  means 
a  company  which  is  organized  as  an  Insur- 
ance company,  whose  primary  and  predom- 
inant business  activity  Is  the  writing  of  in- 
surance or  the  reinsuring  of  risks  underwrit- 
ten by  Insurance  companies,  and  which  is 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  Insurance  com- 


missioner, or  a  similar  ofiBcial  or  agency,  of  a 
State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; or  any  receiver  or  similar  official  or  any 
liquidating  agent  for  such  company,  in  his 
capacity  as  such. 

"(14)  The  term  'separate  account'  means 
an  account  established  and  maintained  by 
an  insurance  company  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  Canada  or  any 
province  thereof,  under  which  Income,  gains 
and  losfses,  whether  or  not  realized  from  as- 
sets allocated  to  such  account,  are,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  contract,  credited 
to  or  charged  against  such  account  without 
regard  to  other  income,  gains,  or  losses  of 
the  insurance  company." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
77c (a)  (2) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)    Any    security    Issued    or    guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  or  any  territory  thereof, 
or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  territory,  or  by  any  pub- 
lic Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States  or 
territories,   or   by   any   person   controlled  or 
supervised  by  and  acting  as  an  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of   the   United   States;    or  any   certifi- 
cate of  deposit  for  any  of  the  foregoing;  or 
any   security   Issued   or   guaranteed   by   any 
bank;  or  any  security  Issued  by  or  represent- 
ing an  interest  In  or  a  direct  obligation  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank;  or  any  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  common  trust  fund  or  sim- 
ilar fund  maintained  by  a  bank  exclusively 
for  the  collective  investment  and  reinvest- 
ment of  assets  contributed  thereto  by  such 
bank  in  its  capacity  as  trustee,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, or  guardian;  or  any  interest  or 
participation  In  a  single  or  collective  trust 
fund  maintained   by  a  bank  or  in  a  sepa- 
rate  account    maintained   by   an    insurance 
company  which  interest  or  participation  is 
issued  m  connection  with  (A)  a  stock  bonus, 
pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  for  qualification  under  sec- 
tion  401    of  the  Internal   Revenue   Code  of 
1954,  or   (B)    an  annuity  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  for  the  deduction  of  the 
employer's    contribution   under   section   404 
(a)(2)    of  such  Code,  other  than  any  plan 
described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph (1)   under  which  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  employer's  contribution  for  any  peri- 
od  is   allocated  to   the  purchase  of   securi- 
ties Issued  by  the  employer  or  any  company 
directly  or  indirectly  controlling,  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  em- 
ployer or  (11)  which  covers  employees  some  or 
all  of  whom  are  employees  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(1)   of  such  Code.  The 
Commission,  by  rules  and  regulations  or  or- 
der,   shall    exempt    from    the    provisions   of 
section  6  of  this  title  any  Interest  or  partici- 
pation  Issued    In    connection   with    a   stock 
bonus,    pension,    profit-sharing.   '^    annuity 
plan  which  covers  employees  some  or  all  of 
whom    are    employees    within    the    meaning 
of  section  401(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Commission  determines  this  to  be  necessary 
or   appropriate   In    the    public    interest   and 
consistent   with   the  protection  of  investors 
and  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by  the  pol- 
icy and  provisions  of  this  title.  For  the  pur- 
poses  of   this   paragraph,   a   security   Issued 
or  guaranteed  by  a  bank  shall  not  include 
any  interest  or  participation  in  any  collec- 
tive trust  fund  maintained  by  a  bank;  and 
the  term   'bank'  means  any  national  bank, 
or  any  banking  institution  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  State,  territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia,    the    business   of    which 
is  substantially  confined  to  banking  and  is 
supervised  by  the  State  or  territorial  bank- 
ing commission  or  similar  official;  except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  common  trust  fund  or  simi- 
lar fund,  or  a  collective  trust  fund,  the  term 
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•bank'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940." 

(c)  Section  3(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
77c(a)(5))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Any  security  Issued  (A)  by  a  savings 
and  loan  association,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, cooperative  bank,  homestead  as- 
sociation, or  similar  Institution,  which  Is 
supervised  and  examined  by  State  or  Federal 
authority  having  supervision  over  any  such 
institution,  except  that  the  foregoing  exemp- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  such 
security  where  the  Issuer  takes  from  the 
total  amount  paid  or  deposited  by  the  pur- 
chaser, by  way  of  any  fee,  cash  value  or 
other  device  whatsoever,  either  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  Investment  at  maturity  or  be- 
fore maturity,  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess 
of  3  per  centimfi  of  the  face  value  of  such 
security;  or  (B)  by  (i)  a  farmer's  coopera- 
tive organization  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  521  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  (11)  a  corporation  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (16)  of  such  Code  and  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code, 
or  (111)  a  corporation  described  In  section 
501(c)(2)  of  such  Code  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code 
and  is  organized  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  holding  title  to  property,  collecting  In- 
come therefrom,  and  turning  over  the  entire 
amount  thereof,  less  expenses,  to  an  orga- 
nization or  corporation  described  in  clause 

(1)  or  (11);". 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (12)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c 
(a)  (12))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  The  term  'exempted  security'  or 
'exempted  securities'  Includes  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  Interest  by 
the  United  States;  such  securities  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  corporations  In  which  the 
United  States  has  a  direct  or  Indirect  In- 
terest as  shall  be  designated  for  exemption 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors;  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  Interest 
by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  by  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  by  any  municipal  corporate  instrumen- 
tality of  one  or  more  States;  any  Interest  or 
participation  In  any  common  trust  fund  or 
similar  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  exclu- 
sively for  the  collective  Investment  and 
reinvestment  of  assets  contributed  thereto 
by  such  bank  In  Its  capacity  as  trustee,  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  or  guardian;  any  in- 
terest or  participation  in  a  collective  trust 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank  or  In  a  separate 
account  maintained  by  an  Insurance  com- 
pany which  Interest  or  participation  Is  issued 
in  connection  with  (A)  a  stock-bonus,  pen- 
sion, or  profl.t-sharlng  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  for  qualification  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
or  (B)  an  annuity  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  the  deduction  of  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  under  section  404(a) 

(2)  of  such  Code,  other  than  any  plan  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph which  covers  employees  some  or  all  of 
whom  are  employees  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(c)  (1)  of  such  Code;  and  such 
other  securities  (which  may  include,  among 
others,  unregistered  securities  the  market  In 
which  Is  predominantly  intrastate)  as  the 
Commission  may,  by  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investors,  either  unconditionally  or  upon 
specified  terms  and  conditions  or  for  stated 
periods,  exempt  from  the  operation  of  any 
one  or  more  provisions  of  this  title  which 
by  their  terms  do  not  apply  to  an  'exempted 
security  or  to  'exempted  securities'." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  (19)   of  the  SecurltlM 


Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)  (19) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(19)  the  terms  'Investment  company*, 
'affiliated  person',  'Insurance  company',  and 
'separate  account'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  in  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940." 

(c)  Section  12(g)(2)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  781(g)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(H)  any  Interest  or  participation  In  any 
collective  trust  funds  maintained  by  a  bank 
or  in  a  separate  account  maintained  by  an 
Insurance  company  which  Interest  or  par- 
ticipation is  Issued  In  connection  with  (1) 
a  stock-bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  for  qual- 
ification under  section  401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  (11)  an  annuity 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  for  de- 
duction of  the  employer's  contribution  un- 
der section  404  (a)(2)   of  such  Code." 

Sec.  29.  The  provisions  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  shall  not  apply,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, to  any  Interest  or  participation  (ixi- 
cluding  any  separate  account  or  other  fund 
providing  for  the  sharing  of  income  or  gains 
and  losses,  and  any  interest  or  participation 
in  such  account  or  fund)  in  any  contract, 
certificate,  or  policy  providing  for  life  insur- 
ance benefits  which  was  issued  prior  to 
March  23,  1959,  by  an  Insurance  company.  If 
( 1)  the  form  of  such  contract,  certificate,  or 
policy  was  approved  by  the  Insurance  com- 
missioner, or  similar  official  or  agency,  of  a 
State,  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  (2)  under  such  contract,  certificate,  or 
policy  not  to  exceed  49  per  centum  of  the 
gross  premiums  or  other  consideration  paid 
was  to  be  allocated  to  a  separate  account  or 
other  fund  providing  for  the  sharing  of  In- 
come or  gains  and  losses.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  taken  to  Imply  that  any  such 
Interest  or  participation  constitutes  a  "se- 
curity" under  any  other  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that — 

(1)  sections  5(a),  (b),  and  (c);  8;  9(a); 
11;  18;  24(a);  and  25  (amending  sections  10 
(a),  (b),and  (c);  15;  17(f);  19;  and  32(a)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940;  and 
sections  203(b)  and  205  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940,  respectively)  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  that  part  of  section  5(d)  which  sub- 
stitutes "Interested  persons"  for  "aflSllated 
persons"  In  section  10(d)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  shall  take  eff'ect  upon 
Uie  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  sections  16  and  17  (amending  sections 
27  and  28  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  that  part  of  section  20  which  adds  a 
subsection  (b)  to  section  36  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 
John  E.  Moss, 
John  M.  Murphy, 
WuxiAM  L.  Springer, 
Hastings  Keith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 
William  Proxmire, 
Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
John  Tower, 
Bob  Pack  wood, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  ( S.  2224 )  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the 
equitable  standards  governing  relationships 
between  investment  companies  and  their  in- 
vestment advisers  and  principal  under- 
writers, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompnny- 
Ing  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  in- 
serted a  substitute  text.  The  conference 
agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of 
the  House  amendment  and  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Except  for  technical,  clerical,  and  minor 
drafting  changes,  the  substantive  differences 
between  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below. 

oil  and  gas  exemption 
The  Senate  bill  modified  the  existing  ex- 
emption for  oil  and  gas  funds  In  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  (the  "Act") .  The 
modification  would  have  resulted  In  the  In- 
clusion of  many  existing  oil  and  gas  funds 
into  the  regulatory  pattern  of  the  Act. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  alter  In  nny 
way  the  existing  exemption  In  the  Act  for 
oil  and  gas  funds. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  version  but  with  the  firm  understand- 
ing that  representatives  of  the  oil  and  g^is 
Industry  will  cooperate  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  (the  "Commis- 
sion"), in  working  out  a  reasonable  regula- 
tory statute  consistent  with  the  need  for  pro- 
tection of  investors  in  this  area.  Such  pro- 
posal will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  with- 
in eighteen  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  If,  however,  the  Commission 
falls  to  receive  prompt  cooperation  from  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  on  this  matter,  it  is 
understood  by  the  conferees  that  the  Com- 
mission will  submit  early  In  the  next  Con- 
gress appropriate  legislation  to  provide  nec- 
essary Investor  protection  in  this  area. 

FUND    holding    COMPANIES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  restric- 
tions on  fund  holding  companies  would  not 
apply  to  companies  which  have  not  offered 
after  July  1,  1970,  shares  with  a  sales  load 
of  more  than  1  '.j  percent. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
restrictions  on  fund  holding  companies 
would  not  apply  to  companies  which  have 
not  offered  after  January  1,  1971.  shares  with 
a  sales  load  which,  when  added  to  the  max- 
imum sales  load  applicable  to  the  acquisition 
of  its  portfolio  securities.  Is  excessive  within 
the  meaning  of  section  22(b)  of  the  Act.  In 
addition,  the  House  amendment  made  it 
clear  in  section  12(d)  (1»  (E)  (11)  that  the 
restrictions  on  fund  holding  companies  did 
not  apply  to  the  traditional  type  of  reg- 
istered unit  Investment  trusts  which  some- 
times Issue  two  or  more  classes  or  series  of 
securities,  each  of  which  provides  for  the 
accumulation  of  shares  of  a  different  in- 
vestment company. 

The  conference  agreement  embodies  the 
1  Vj  percent  sales  load  limitation  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  but  Includes  the  January  1,  1971, 
date  found  In  the  House  amendment.  The 
agreement  also  follows  the  House  version 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  section 
12  to  unit  investment  trusts. 

CtrSTODT    OF    FUND    ASSETS 

The  House  amendment  provided  that,  sub- 
ject to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, custodians  of  fund  assets  might  place 
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the  !  hares  on  deposit  In  a  central  certificate 
depo  litory  service. 

Thje  Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 

Th(e    conference    agreement    Includes    the 
lion  found  In  the  House  amendment. 

SALES    LOAD 

:  Senate  bill  provided  that,  in  promul- 

rules  with  respect  to  excessive  sales 

the  National  Association  of  Securities 

Ts,   Inc.    (the    "NASD"),    should    allow 

c  nable  compensation   for   broker-dealers 

underwriters.    In   addition,    the    Senate 

n  granted  to  the  Commission  oversight 

the  NASD  rules  on  sales  loads  eighteen 

hs  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

House  amendment  provided  that,   in 

rules  on  this  subject,  the  NASD 

allow     reasonable     opportunity    lor 

for   broker-dealers   and    underwriters. 

respect  to  Commission  oversight  over 

ASD  rules,  the  House  version  provided 

the  Commission  would  have  such  over- 

elghteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 

or  whenever  the  NASD  adopted  the 

contemplated   by   the   section,   which- 

occurred  first.  The  House  amendment 

provided   that    the   Commission,   upon 

on,  could  grant  qualified  exemptions 

the   sales   load   provisions   for  smaller 

J  lanles  subject  to  relatively  higher  oper- 

costs. 

conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 

'  erslon  with  respect  to  the  NASD  rules 

for    reasonable    compensation    for 

dealers  and  underwriters  and  follows 

1  louse  version  with  respect  to  the  timing 

Commission  oversight  over  the  NASD 

The    conference    agreement    also    In- 

the  House  provision  giving  the  Com- 

authority  to  grant  qualified  exemp- 

for  smaller  companies. 

lANK   COMMINGLED   AGENCY   ACCOUNTS 

TY  a    Senate    bill    specifically    authorized 
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banV  s  and  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
creat  e  and  operate  commingled  sigency  ac- 
counts  (really  a  bank  "mutual  fund")  and 
set  certain  terms  for  them.  In  addition,  the 
Sena  te  bill  added  a  new  section  to  the  Act 
whic  tl  would  have  had  the  effect  of  permit- 
ting directors  of  federal  reserve  system  banks 
to  s<  rve  as  directors  of  such  companies  and 
othe  •  no-load  Investment  companies. 

Tl  e  House  amendment  provided  that.  If  no 
othe  •  provision  of  state  or  federal  law  pro- 
hibli  ed  the  operation  by  a  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  association  of  an  investment  com- 
panj ,  such  investment  company  could  be 
oper  ited  subject  to  certain  terms  set  forth  in 
the  amendment.  The  terms  in  the  House 
ame:  idment  were  identical  to  the  ones  set 
fortl  I  In  the  Senate  bUl. 

Tl  e  conference  agreement  contains  no  pro- 
vislcfcis  on  these  matters. 

PERIODIC   PAYMENT   PLANS 

Tie  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  existing 
fron ;  end  load  on  contractual  plans,  that  is 
50  p  srcent  of  the  first  year's  payments,  could 
be  c  mtinued,  but  it  added  a  required  refund 
prov  islon.  Under  this  provision.  If  at  any  time 
duri  ng  the  first  three  years  of  the  plan  the 
plan|  holder  terminated  the  plan  for  any 
in,  the  plan  holder  would  be  entitled  to 
rece  ve  in  cash  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  value  of  his 
accc  unt  and  f  2)  an  amount  from  the  under- 
writ  !r  equal  to  that  part  of  the  excess  paid 
for  '.  ales  loading  which  was  over  15  percent  of 
the  jross  payments  made  by  the  certificate 
hol«  er.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  Corn- 
mis;  ion  would  have  rule  making  authority  to 
spec  ify  reserve  requirements  it  deemed  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  enable  underwriters 
and  depositors  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
to  r  ifund  charges  under  the  section.  In  addi- 
tion ,  the  Senate  bill  required  that,  within 
sixt  '  days  of  the  Issuance  of  the  plan  oer- 
tlfic  ite,  the  custodian  bank  mjUl  to  every 
cert  ficate  holder  a  statement  of  charges  to 


be  deducted  from  the  projected  payments. 
Under  the  Senate  provisions  the  plan  holder 
would  then  have  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  mailing  of  such  notice  to  cancel  the  plan 
and  receive  back  the  value  of  the  account 
plus  the  sales  and  other  charges  paid.  The 
Senate  bill  also  would  have  deleted  section 
27(b)  from  the  Act  which  grants  the  Com- 
mission power  to  exempt  smaller  companies 
with  higher  operating  costs  from  some  of  the 
restrictions  of  section  27(a). 

The  House  amendment  included  similar 
provisions  for  a  refund  to  Investors  If  the  ex- 
istuig  practice  of  withholding  50  percent  of 
the  first  year's  payments  was  continued. 
However,  the  House  version  set  the  refund 
period  at  one  year  and  the  refund  amount  at 
(1)  the  value  of  the  account  plus  (2)  an 
amount  from  the  underwriter  equal  to  that 
part  cf  the  excess  paid  for  sales  loading  which 
was  over  20  percent  of  the  gross  payments 
made  by  the  certificate  holder.  The  House 
version  further  authorized  the  Commission 
to  make  rtUes  specifying  reserve  requirements 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary.  In  addition, 
the  House  version  provided  that  the  cus- 
todian bank  should  notify  the  plan  holders  of 
the  charges  to  be  deducted,  and  it  provided 
that  plan  holders  would  have  a  period  of 
thirty  days  from  the  mailing  of  such  notice  to 
cancel  the  plan  and  receive  back  the  same 
amounts  as  specified  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Finally,  the  House  amendment  did  not  re- 
move the  existing  section  27(b)  from  the 
Act. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
refund  period  of  eighteen  months  and  a 
refund  amount  of  the  sum  of  (1)  the  value 
of  the  account,  and  (2)  an  amount  from 
the  underwriter  equal  to  that  part  of  the 
excess  paid  for  sales  loading  which  Is  over 
15  percent  of  the  gross  payments  made.  It 
also  grants  to  the  Commission  authority 
to  make  rules  specifying  reserve  require- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 
The  agreement  continues  the  requirement 
that  the  custodian  bank  notify  the  plan 
holder  of  the  charges  to  be  deducted,  and 
It  provides  that  the  plan  holder  shall  have 
forty-five  days  from  the  mailing  of  the 
notice  to  cancel  the  plan  and  receive  back 
the  amounts  specified.  The  conference  agree- 
ment makes  no  change  In  the  existing  sec- 
tion 27(b)  of  the  Act. 

FILING    OF    DOCUMENTS    WITH     COMMISSION    IN 
CIVIL    ACTIONS 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  investment 
companies  and  other  specified  persons  In- 
volved in  civil  actions  under  the  Act  file  cer- 
tain documents  with  the  Commission.  Any 
specified  documents  delivered  to  the  com- 
pany would  be  required  to  be  filed  by  the 
company  with  the  commission  no  later  than 
five  days  after  their  receipt  by  the  company 
and  any  specified  documents  filed  in  court  or 
drafted  by  such  company  would  be  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  no  later 
than  two  days  after  their  filing  or  deUvery. 

The  House  amendment  contained  the 
same  provision,  but  the  respective  time 
periods  for  filing  with  the  Commission  were 
ten  days  and  five  days. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  version. 

MANAGEMENT   FEES 

The  Senate  bill  included  In  section  32(a) 
of  the  Act  authority  for  the  Commission  to 
seek  Injunctive  relief  against  certain  persons 
for  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  Involving  per- 
sonal misconduct.  The  court  could  grant 
Injimctlve  or  such  other  relief  as  It,  In  its 
discretion,  deemed  appropriate  In  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Senate  bill  also  required, 
in  actions  under  the  new  section  36(b)  for 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  that  the  plaintiff 
be  a  security  holder  of  the  Investment  com- 
pany Involved  and  that  the  plaintiff  bear  the 
burden  of  proof. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  a  court 


to  grant  under  section  32(a)  Injunctive  or 
such  other  relief  as  may  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate  In  the  circumstances.  In  addi- 
tion the  House  amendment  required.  In  a 
suit  alleging  a  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
under  the  new  section  36(b)  of  the  Act,  that 
the  plaintiff  be  a  bona  fide  security  holder 
acting  In  good  faith  and  with  Justifiable 
cause  and  that  the  plaintiff  bear  the  burden 
of  proving  his  case  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  version  with  respect  to  courts  grant- 
ing injunctive  or  other  relief  under  section 
36(a) — that  is.  It  may  grant  such  relief  as 
may  be  reasonable  and  appropriate  In  the 
oircumstances.  The  conference  agreement 
follows  the  Senate  version  by  requiring  in 
an  action  under  section  36(b)  that  the  plain- 
tiff be  a  security  holder  of  the  Investment 
company  ai  d  that  he  bear  the  burden  of 
pro . .". 

PERFORMANCE    FEES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  registered 
investment  advisers  could  contract  for  a 
Unilted  type  of  performance  fee  with  reg- 
istered Investment  companies.  The  limited 
performance  fee  permitted  would  have  been 
one  which  increased  and  decreased  propor- 
tionately with  the  Investment  performance 
of  the  company  or  fund  over  a  specified  pe- 
riod in  relation  to  the  Investment  record  of 
an  appropriate  Index  of  securities  prices  or 
such  other  measure  of  Investment  perform- 
ance as  the  Commission  may  specify. 

The  House  amendment  would  have  per- 
mitted the  same  type  of  limited  perform- 
ance fee  with  not  only  registered  invest- 
ment companies,  but  also  with  (1)  certain 
trusts,  collective  trust  funds,  or  separate 
accounts  with  $5  million  or  more  in  assets  to 
be  managed,  and  (2)  with  any  person  with 
assets  In  excess  of  $1  million  to  be  managed. 
The  House  version  would  also  have  made  It 
clear  that  the  base  point  for  measuring  pro- 
portionate Increases  and  decreases  would 
have  to  be  the  point  at  which  the  fund  per- 
formance equalled  the  Index  or  other  meas- 
ure used.  In  addition  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  the  restrictions  on  perform- 
ance fees  would  not  apply  If  the  advisory 
contract  was  with  a  foreign-based  Invest- 
ment company  (the  so-called  "off-shore 
funds") , 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
registered  Investment  advisers  may  contract 
for  a  limited  type  of  performance  fee  with 

(1)  registered    Investment   companies,   and 

(2)  any  person  (other  than  certain  trusts, 
collective  trust  funds,  or  separate  accounts) 
with  assets  In  excess  of  $1  million  to  be  man- 
aged. The  limited  type  of  performance  fee 
permitted  by  the  conference  agreement  Is 
one  which  Increases  and  decreases  propor- 
tionately with  the  Investment  performance 
of  the  company  or  fund  over  a  specified  pe- 
riod m  relation  to  the  Investment  record  of 
an  appropriate  Index  or  other  measure  pro- 
vided that  the  point  from  which  Increases 
and  decreases  in  compensation  are  measured 
shall  be  the  fee  which  Is  paid  or  earned 
when  the  Investment  performance  of  the 
company  or  fund  Is  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  Index  or  measure  chosen. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  REGISTRATION  UNDER  THE 
SECURITIES  ACT  OF  1933  FOR  CERTAIN  TRUST 
ACCOUNTS 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  from  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  the  1933  Act  cer- 
tain collective  trust  funds  maintained  by  a 
bank  or  in  a  separate  account  maintained 
by  an  Insurance  company. 

The  House  amendment  would  have  codi- 
fied a  long  established  administrative  prac- 
tice of  the  Commission  by  making  It  clear 
that  this  exemption  applied  not  only  to  col- 
lective trust  funds,  but  also  to  single  trtist 
funds. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  version. 
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EXEMPTION  FROM  REPORTING  EEQUTREME.VTS  OF 
THE  SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1934 

The  House  amendment  exempted  certain 
HE.  10  plans  from  the  reporting  require- 
ments under  section  12(g)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  so  exempt  these 

plans. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Hotise  version. 

FINGERPRINTING 

The  House  amendment  required  that  per- 
sons In  the  exchange  and  broker-dealer 
communities  be  fingerprinted  as  a  condition 
of  employment  and  that  such  fingerprints 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  appro- 
priate processing. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
provisions  on  this  subject. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 
John  K.  Moss, 
John  M.  Murphy, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Hastings  Keith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative business  for  the  week  and,  of 
course,  pursuant  to  concurrent  resolution 
heretofore  adopted,  we  will  adjourn  over 
until  Monday  from  today. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday;  H.R.  16443,  Federal  policy 
concerning  architectuial,  engineering, 
and  related  services,  open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.  18884,  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  we  plan  to  bring  up : 

HJR.  19333,  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970.  open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate; 

H.R.  19599,  assistance  for  training  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine,  open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  H.R.  19436,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  open 
rule,  2  hours  of  debate. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H,R.  19868.  Excise,  Estate,  and  Gift 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1970,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted; 

House  Resolution  1147,  relating  to  cer- 
tain allowances  of  Members,  open  rule, 
1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  18214,  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1970,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  annoimcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
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DISPENSING       WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next,  December  2,  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  SENATE  AND 
FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  November  30,  1970,  the  clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY    ACT    OF 
1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  4418)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  In  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

motion    OFFERED    BY     MR.     KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  4418  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  19504,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

TITLE  I  ' 

SHORT    title  I 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1970". 

REVISION'  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROF'RI.^TIO^•S 
FOR    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  additional  sum  of  $2,225,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert- 
lug  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  the  additional  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1975,  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,500,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    USE    OF   COST   ESTIMATE    FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973,  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  years  for  expenditures 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  in  revised  table  5,  House 
Document  Numbered  91-317. 

EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    COMPLETION    OF 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-two 
years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1974" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1978". 

(b)(1)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
(b)  (5)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "1978". 

(2)  Such  section  104(b)(5)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  two  sentences 
preceding  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System  after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section.  In 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  20,  1970.  Upon  the 
approval  by  the  Congrress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System  after  taking 
Into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  In  the  same  manner 
as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2, 
1972.  Upon  the  approval  by  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  in  making  apportionments 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  June  30.  1975.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
p  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem alter  taking  into  account  aU  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  tiie  House  of 
Representatives  within  ten  days  subsequent 
to  January  2.  1974.  Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  In  making 
apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  June  30,  1977.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  final  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designs  tec) 
Interstate  System  after  taking  Into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  th? 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2.  1976.  Upon  the  rip- 
proval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  sha'.I 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978." 

HIGHWAY    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  105  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated : 

(1)    For   the   Federal-aid   primary  sys'.em 
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an!  the  Federal -aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  xirban  areas,  out 
of  the  Hgihway  Trust  Fund,  $1,100,000,000 
foi  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
$1,100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Ju  le  30,  1973.  The  sums  authorized  in  this 
pa  •agraph  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  avall- 
ab  e  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

A )  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Ped- 
er4l-aid    primary    highway   system; 

B I  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;  and 

C)  23  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
s;c*xs  of  thf  Pederal-ald  primary  and  Fed- 
en  1-ald  secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 
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2)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
the   Federal-aid   secondary   system,   ex- 

clifcive  o'    their  extensions   in   urban   areas. 
;  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $126,000,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
000,000     for     the     fiscal     yeai     ending 
Jute  30,  1973    such  sums  to  be  In  addition 
the  sums  authorized  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection.  The  sums  authorized  in  this 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  avall- 
e  for  exp>endlture  as  follows: 

A)  60  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
aid    primary    highway    system:    and 

B)  40  per  centuni  for  projects  on  the 
Fejleral-aid  secondary  system. 

3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $200,000,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 

000.000     for     the     fiscal     year     ending 
Jujie  30   1973. 

4)  For  tralBc  operation  projects  in  urban 
as   as   authorized   :n  section    135  of  title 

United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway 
Fund,  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
n^ing  June   30,    1972,   and   $200,000,000   for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

5)  For  forest  highways,  $33,000,000  for  the 
fU»l  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  $33,- 
OOi  (,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19  r3 

6)  For  public  lands  highways,  $16,000,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 

.000.000     for     the     fiscal     year     ending 
le  30,  1973. 

7)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

30.  1972.  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30,  1973. 

8)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
trails,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
June   30.    1972.   and    $5,000,000   for   tb« 

year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

9)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $30,000,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
.000,000     for     the     fiscal     year     ending 

Jifrie  30.  1973. 

1 10)  For  parkways.  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

ending  June  30,  1972.  and  $11,000,000  for 

fiscal   year  ending  June  30.    1973,   and 

000,000  for  constrttctlon  of  the  Palisades 

in   the  District  of  Columbia,   and 

000,000   for  reconstructing  to   six   lanes 

section    of    the    Baltimore-Washington 

under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 

of  the  Interior  to  the  standards  for 

National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 

fehse  Highways. 

11)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
4ne  30.  1972.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30.  1973. 
112)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ttued  to  authorize  the  appropriations  of 
ai  y  sums  to  carry  out  sections  131,  136, 
319ib)  or  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States 
Glide. 
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(13)  In  addition  to  all  other  authorlza- 
tifcns  for  the  Interstate  System  for  the  two 
fi:  cal  years  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  June 
3( ,  1973,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pi  iated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not 
tc  exceed  $55,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
fc  r  such  System.  Such  authorization  shall 
b<  apportioned  to  each  of  the  States  recelv- 
ir  g  apportionments  under  section  103  of 
tl  is  Act  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
c4ntum  for  each   such  fiscal   year,  so  as  to 


ensure  that  each  such  State  will  receive  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment for  each  such  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL-AU>    URBAN    SYSTEM 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  After  the  definition  of  the  term  'Sec- 
retary" add  ..the  following  new  paragraph: 

"The  term  "urbanized  area'  means  an  area 
so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

1 2)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system"  add  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"The  term  'Pederal-ald  urban  system' 
means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  de- 
scribed m  section  (d)  of  section  103  of  this 
title." 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Interstate 
System"  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Interstate  System'  means  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  described  in  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title. " 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
relettered  (e)  and  (f)  respectively,  includ- 
ing all  references  thereto,  and  section  103 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  subsec- 
tion (d)  : 

"(d)  The  Federal-aid  urban  system  shall 
be  established  In  each  urbanized  area.  The 
system  shall  be  so  located  as  to  serve  the 
major  centers  of  activity,  the  highest  traffic 
volume  corridors,  and  the  longest  trips  with- 
in such  area,  and  shall  be  selected  from  those 
routes  Included  in  the  mileage  figures  for  the 
urban  principal  arterial  system  as  set  forth 
in  the  1970  National  Highway  Needs  Report 
Supplement'  other  than  routes  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  No  route  on  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  shall  also  be  a  route  on  any 
other  Federal-aid  system.  Each  route  of  the 
system  shall  connect  with  another  route  on 
a  Pederal-ald  system.  The  establishment  ol 
the  system  and  the  selection  of  the  routes 
shall  be  based  on  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive transportation  planning  process  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  section  134  of  this 
title.  Routes  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  sys- 
tem shall  be  selected  by  the  State  highway 
departments  and  the  appropriate  local  road 
officials  in  cooperation  with  each  other,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary  as  provided 
in  subsection  (f )  of  this  section.  The  provi- 
sions of  chapters  1.  3,  and  5  of  this  title  that 
are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
ways shall  apply  to  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  except  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  subsection." 

(2)  Relettered  subsection  (f)  of  section 
103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system."  the  following:  "the  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system,". 

(c)(1)  Section  104  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(f)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(6)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system: 
In  the  ratio  which  the  population  In 
urbanized  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  In  such 
urbanized  areas,  or  parts  thereof.  In  all  the 
States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census." 

Id)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  105 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  relettered 
le)  and  <f) ,  respectively.  Including  all  refer- 
ences   thereto,    and    section    105    Is   further 


amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (c)  a  new  subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  In  approving  programs  for  projects  on 
the  Federal -aid  urban  system,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  such  projects  be  selected  by 
the  State  highway  department  and  the  ap- 
propriate local  road  ofllcials  In  cooperation 
with  each  other." 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  approval  required 
under  subsection  (.•»)  of  this  section,  pro- 
posed specifications  for  projects  for  construc- 
tion on  ( 1 )  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem, except  in  States  where  all  public  roads 
and  highways  are  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, and  (2)  the  Federal-aid  urban  system, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  the  appropriate,  local  road  of- 
ficials In  cooperation  with  each  other." 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  120  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system,  and  the  Federal-aid  urban  sys- 
tem". 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "urban  areas"  the  following: 
"and  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system". 

PROHIBrrlON   OF   IMPOUNDMENT   OF  APPORTION- 
MENTS    AND     DIVISION     OF     FUNDS 

Sec,  107.  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Pederal-ald  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion, for  purposes  and  projects  as  provided  In 
this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, are  necessary  to  be  withheld  from 
obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time  to  as- 
sure that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  avail- 
able In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray  the 
expenditures  which  will  be  required  to  be 
made  from  such  fund. 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  other 
than  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
unless  funds  for  such  expenditure  are  Iden- 
tified and  Included  as  a  line  Item  In  an  ap- 
propriation Act  and  are  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
Incurred  under  this  title  attributable  to  the 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways  or  high- 
way planning,  research,  or  development." 

INCREASED   FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  120  of  tile  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "50 
per  centum"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place  the 
following:  "70  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)    of   this   section   shall    take   effect   with 

respect  to  authorizations  for  appropriations 

for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1973. 

emergency  relief 

Sec  109.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  125  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
emergency  fund  is  authorized  for  expend- 
iture by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  section  120,  for 
( 1)  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways, 
roads,  and  trails  which  he  shall  find  have 
suffered  serious  damage  as  the  result  of  (A) 
natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area  such  as  by 
floods,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes. 
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severe  storms,  or  landslides,  or  (B)  cata- 
gtrophic  failures  from  any  cause.  In  any  part 
of  ttoe  United  States,  and  (2)  the  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  bridges  which  haye  been 
permanently  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic  by 
the  State  after  December  31,  1967,  because 
of  Imminent  danger  of  collapse  due  to  struc- 
tural deficiencies  or  physical  deterioration." 

TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec  110.  Section  140  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  '"(a)" 
Immediately  before  '"Prior"'  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  continuation  of  training  programs  during 
seasonal  shutdovras  of  highway  construction 
work,  sums  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  those  portions 
of  the  costs  of  apprenticeship,  skill  Improve- 
ment, or  other  upgrading  programs,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  (A)  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, (B)  conducted  during  periods  of  the 
year  when  highway  construction  cannot 
reasonably  proceed  because  of  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  (C)  supplementary  to  on-the- 
job  training  conducted  during  the  construc- 
tion season. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  portion  of  any  training  program  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  that  provided  in 
section  120  of  this  title."' 

URBAN    HIGHWAY    PUBLIC    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"J  142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation 

(B)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
on  highways,  other  than  on  rails,  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  'buses')  within 
urbanized  areas  so  as  to  increase  the  traffic 
capacity  of  the  Federal-aid  systems,  sums 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(3),  (5),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  projects  for 
the  construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices, 
bus  passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities. 
Including  shelters,  and  fringe  and  transpor- 
tation corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve  bus 
and  other  public  mass  transportation  pas- 
sengers. 

'"(b)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transportation 
systems,  shall  be  based  upon  a  continuing 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  on  in  accordance  with  section  134 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project,  and, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  such  project  shall  be  that  provided  In 
section  120  of  this  title. 

"(d)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless — 

"(1)  such  project  (A)  will  avoid  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  project  under  this 
title  which  increases  automobile  traffic  ca- 
pacity, (B)  will  provide  a  capacity  for  the 
movement  of  persons  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  avoided 
highway  project,  and  (C)  will  not  exceed  In 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  avoided  highway 
project;  or 

"(2)  no  other  feasible  or  prudent  highway 
project  can  provide  the  additional  capacity 
for  the  movement  of  persons  by  motor  ve- 
hicles on  highways  (other  than  on  rails) 
provided  by  this  project. 

"(e)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 


Tranj^porta'-lon  has  received  assurances  satis- 
factory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
mass  trftosportatlon  systems  will  have  ade- 
quate capability  to  fully  utilize  the  proposed 
project." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation. "' 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS    HIGHWAY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"'§  215.  Virgin  Islands  highway  program 

"'(a)  Recognizing  the  mutual  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  the 
United  States  from  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  out  of  funds  sp)€cifically  author- 
ized to  carry  out  this  section  to  assist  the 
Virgin  Islands  In  a  program  for  the  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  a  system  of  arterial 
highways  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
No  Federal  financial  assistance  shall  be 
granted  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
Virgin  Islands,  at  a  minimum,  matches  the 
Federal  contribution. 

"(b)  In  order  to  establish  a  long-range 
highway  development  program,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  establishment 
of  an  appropriate  governmental  agency  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  administer  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  highway  planning,  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  operations,  the 
development  of  a  system  of  arterial  and  col- 
lector highways,  and  the  establishment  of 
advance  acquisition  of  right-of-way  and  re- 
location assistance  programs. 

"(c)  No  part  of  the  appropriations  author- 
ized under  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands until  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary providing  that  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  (1)  will  design  and  construct 
a  system  of  arterial  and  collector  highways, 
built  In  accordance  with  highway  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  will  not  Im- 
pose any  highway  toll,  or  permit  any  such 
toll  to  be  charged,  for  use  by  vehicles  or  per- 
sons on  any  portion  of  the  highways  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  section; 
(3)  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
highways  after  completion  In  a  condition  to 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic;  (4)  will  Inyjlement  standards 
for  traffic  operations  and  uniform  traffic  con- 
trol devices  which  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

'"(d)(1)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for  engineering 
and  economic  surveys  and  investigations,  for 
the  planning  of  future  highway  pro- 
grams and  the  financing  thereof,  for 
studies  of  the  economy,  safety,  and  conven- 
ience of  highway  usage  and  the  desirable 
regulation  and  equitable  taxation  thereof, 
and  for  research  and  development,  necessary 
In  connection  with  the  planning,  design,  and 
maintenance  of  the  highway  system,  and 
the  regulation  and  taxation  of  their  use. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  percentage  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  upon  request  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  enumerated  In 
paragraph    (1)    of   this   subsection. 

"(e)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  section 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  maintenance  of  the  highway 
system. 

"(f)    The  provisions  of  chapters  1  and  5 


of  this  title  that  are  applicable  to  Pederal- 
ald  primary  highway  funds,  other  than  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  appwrtlonment  for- 
mula and  provisions  limiting  the  exp>endl- 
ture  of  such  funds  to  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems, shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section. 
except  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"215.  Virgin  Islands  highway  program." 

(c)  There  tire  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  subsection  (a) 
of  section  215  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  «^)proprtBted 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  sums  were  api>or- 
tloned  under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1972,  and   the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1973,  shall  be  available  for  obligation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  au- 
thorized In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  sums  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

DARIEN  GAP  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  ftirther  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section ; 
"§  216.  Darien  Gap  Highway 

(a)  The  United  States  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  with  the  Government  of  Colombia  in 
the  construction  of  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  highway  In  such  coun- 
tries In  the  location  known  as  the  "Darien 
Gap"  to  connect  the  Inter-American  Highway 
authorized  by  section  212  of  this  title  with 
the  Pan  American  Highway  System  of  South 
America.  Such  highway  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Darien  Gap  Highway'.  Funds  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended subject  to  the  same  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
Darien  Gap  Highway  as  are  funds  authorized 
for  the  Inter-American  Highway  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  212  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  construction  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  matters  Involving  the  foreign 
relations  of  this  Government,  and  such 
negotiations  with  the  Governments  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  Colombia  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  through,  or  au- 
thorized by,  the  Department  of  State. 

'"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  create  nor  authorize  the  creation  of  any 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  resp)ect  to  any  ex- 
penditures for  highway  survey  or  construc- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  undertaken  In 
Panama  or  Colombia,  other  than  the  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  the  pro\'lslon  of 
this  section. 

"'(d)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  any 
authorization  for  the  Darien  Gap  Highway 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretary  for  necessary  administrative  and 
engineering  expenses  In  connection  with  the 
Darien  Gap  Highway  program. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'construction'  does  not  Include  any 
costs  of  rights-of-way.  relocation  assistance, 
or  the  elimination  of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings." 
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b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
Uijited  Slates  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 

ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
!6.  Darien  Gap  Highway." 

c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pDpriated  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  to  enable  the 

of    Transportation    to    carry    out 
tion  216  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

3ec.  114.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

ia)(l)  In  addition  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  au- 
ih  jrlzed  by  section  3(e)  of  the  Department 
of  rransportation  Act,  there  shall  be  a  Deputy 
Highway  Administrator  appointed 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Federal 
way  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
difties  as  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnistra- 
shall  prescribe.  There  shall  also  be  an 
Federal  Highway  Administrator 
shall  be  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Ad- 
nlstration  and  shall  be  appointed,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  by  the  Secretary 
Transportation  under  the  classified  civil 
and  who  shall  perform  such  func- 
<  ne.  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Federal 
way  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
■{2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
H%hway  Administration  shall  be  compen- 
ed  at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  5313 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy 
Highway  Administrator  shall  be 
c^pensated  at  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
settion  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Tl  e  Assistant  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
sh  »11  be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate  of 
be  Blc  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule m  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
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(b)  All  provisions  of  law  enacted  before 
th  e  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are 
ln:onslstent  with  the  amendment  made  by 
siJbsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  hereby 
re  sealed  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency, 
ic)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
who  immediately  before  the  date  of 
edactment  of  this  Act  held  the  office  of  Di- 
re ;tor  of  Public  Roads  to  act  as  Deputy  Ad- 
m  nistrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration created  by  the  amendment  made 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  until  the 
Deputy  Administrator  is  appointed  in 
a(i;ordance  with  such  amendment.  Tlie 
ident  may  authorize  any  person  acting 
Deputy  Administrator  in  accordance  with 
subsection  to  receive  compensation  at 
rate  authorized  for  the  Office  of  Deputy 
A(  Imlnlstrator.  Such  compensation,  if  au- 
t  orlzed,  shall  be  In  lieu  of.  and  not  In  addl- 
tli  in  to.  any  other  compensation  from  the 
U  iited  States  to  which  such  p>erson  mav  be 
eiitltled. 

TRAINING     AND     RESEARCH     FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of  the 
U  iited  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tl:  e  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
321.  National  Highway  Institute 
•(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  dl- 
refcted  to  establish  and  op>erate  in  the  Fed- 
eril  Highway  Administration  a  National 
H  ghway  Institute  hereafter  referred  to  as 
tl  e  'Institute'.  The  Institute  shall  develop 
ai  d  administer,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Slate  highway  departments,  training  pro- 
gi  ams  of  instruction  for  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
mlnistration  and  Slate  and  local  highway 
d<  partment  employees  engaged  or  to  be  en- 
gi  ged  in  Federal-aid  highway  work.  Such 
pi  ograms  may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
a  urses  in  modern  developments,  techniques. 
aid  procedures,  relating  to  highway  plan- 


ning, environmental  factors,  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way.  engineering,  construction, 
maintenance,  contract  administration,  and 
inspection.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
all  authority  vested  In  him  by  this  title  or 
by  any  other  provision  of  law  for  the  devel- 
opment and  conduct  of  educational  and 
training  programs  relating  to  highways 
through  the  Institute.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  by  lease,  purchase,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  otherwise  such 
buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Institute.  Sums  author- 
ized to  be  deducted  for  administrative  pur- 
poses by  subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  i  per  cen- 
tum of  all  funds  apportioned  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  to  any 
State  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(6)  of  section  104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  State  high- 
way department,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretaiy,  for  payment  of  not  to  exceed  70 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  direct 
educational  expenses  (but  not  travel,  sub- 
sistence, or  salaries)  In  connection  with  the 
education  and  training  of  State  and  local 
highway  department  employees  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

"(c)  Education  and  training  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  highway  employees  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary,  or,  in  the  case  where  such  educa- 
tion and  training  Is  to  be  paid  for  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  by  the  State, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  public 
and  private  agencies,  Institutions,  and  Indi- 
viduals." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"321.  National  Highway  Institute." 

(c)  Section  307(a)  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence ; 
"The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized,  acting  In- 
dependently or  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  or  instrumen- 
talities, to  make  grants  for  research  fellow- 
ships for  any  purpose  for  which  research  is 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  section." 

bridges  on  federal  dams 
Sec.  116.  (a)   Section  320(d)   of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "H3.000.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$16,761,000". 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  authority 
of  the  Increased  authorization  of  $3,761,000 
e^abllshed  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  only  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  Markland 
Dam  on  the  Ohio  River  near  Markland,  In- 
diana, and  Warsaw,  Kentucky.  No  such  sums 
shall  be  approprla-ted  until  all  applicable 
requirements  of  s^<tlon  320  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  have  been  complied  with 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  the  Slates  of 
Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

CONSTRtJCTION    OF    REPLACEMENT    HOUSING 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Sections  510  and  511  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  Including  all  refer- 
ences thereto  are  hereby  renumbered  as  sec- 
tions 511   and  512  respectively. 

(b)  Chapter  5  of  title  23,  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  section  509  the  following  new  section: 
■5  510.  Construction  of  replacement  housing 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  project 
on  any  Federal-aid  system  the  cost  of  (A) 
constructing  new  housing,  (B)  acquiring  ex- 
isting  housing,    iC)    rehabilitating   existing 


housing,  and  (D)  relocating  existing  hous- 
ing, as  replacement  housing  for  individuals 
and  families  where  a  proposed  project  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  cannot  proceed  to  ac- 
tual construction  because  replacement  hous- 
ing Is  not  available  and  cannot  otherwise  be 
made  available  as  required  by  section  502  of 
this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  term  'housing'  includes  all  appur- 
tenances thereto. 

"(b)  State  highway  departments  shall, 
wherever  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of 
State  or  local  governmental  housing  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  this  section." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after 

"509.  Relocation  assistance  programs  on  Fed- 
eral highway  projects." 
the  following : 

"510.  Construction  of^fl^lacement  housing." 

(d)  The  definition  of  the  term  "construc- 
tion" In  section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  the  su- 
pervising. Inspecting,  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  Incidental  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  highway.  Including  lo- 
cating, surveying,  and  mapping  (including 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  markers  In  accordance  ■with 
specifications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey In  the  Department  of  Commerce) ,  acqui- 
sition of  rights-of-way,  relocation  sisslstance, 
elimination  of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings,  acquisition  of  replacement  hous- 
ing sites,  and  acquisition,  and  rehabilitation, 
relocation,  and  construction  of  replacement 
housing." 

BRIDGE   ALTERATION    PROGRESS   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  118.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  21, 
1940  (54  Stat.  497),  as  amended  (33  U.SC. 
517)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  all  after 
"Following"  to  and  Including  "Chief  of  En- 
gineers" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "service 
of  the  order  requiring  alteration  of  the 
bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  insert  "of 
Transportation"  between  "Secretary"  and 
"may". 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  strike  out  the 
last  word  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

ALASKA    HIGHWAT 

Sec.  119.  (a)  The  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretaries  of  Stute  and  Trans- 
portation, Is  authorized  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  of  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  suitable  agree- 
ment authorizing  paving  and  reconstructing 
the  Alaska  Highway  from  Dawson  Creek, 
Canada  (including  a  connecting  highway  to 
Haines,  Alaska),  to  the  Alaska  border,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  necessary  high- 
way realignment. 

(b)  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  the  results  of  his 
negotiations  under  this  section. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    OF    RELOCATION    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  120.  Section  37  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  37.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment, 
except  that  until  July  1,  1970,  sections  502, 
505,  506,  507,  and  508  of  title  23,  United 
Slates  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
applicable  to  a  State  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  State  Is  able  under  Its  laws  to  comply 
with  such  sections.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  after 
July    1,    1970,  such   sections   shall   be  com- 
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nietelv  applicable  to  all  States.  Section  133  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  ap- 
nlv  to  any  State  If  sections  502,  505.  506,  507, 
Lid  608  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
aoDlicable  in  that  State,  and  effective  July 
1  1970  such  section  133  is  repealed  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  .  ,  . 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  (1)  which 
ii  reauired  to  amend  its  constitution  to  com- 
olv  with  sections  502,  505.  506,  507,  and  508 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  (2) 
which  cannot  submit  the  required  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  ratification  prior  to 
July  1  1970.  the  date  of  July  1.  1970,  con- 
talned'in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  extended  to  July  1,  1972." 

rtrrcRE  federal-aid  highway  program 
Sec  121.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  develop  and  include  in  the  report 
to  Congress  required  to  be  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary 1972,  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
28  1965  (79  Stat.  578:  Public  Law  89-139), 
specific  recommendations  for  the  functional 
reallnement  of  the  Federal-aid  systems. 
These  recommendations  shall  be  based  on 
the  functional  classification  study  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  local  governments  as  required  by 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1970.  and  the 
functional  classification  study  now  underway 
of  the  Federal-aid  systems  in  1990. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1972,  the  Secretary  shall  also  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
tinuing Federal-aid  highway  program  for 
the  period  1976  to  1990.  The  needs  estimates 
to  be  used  in  developing  such  programs  shall 
be  in  conformance  with  the  functional 
classification  studies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  functional  reallnement  required 
by  such  subsection. 

(c)  The  recommendations  required  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  studies  now  being 
coaducted  by  the  Secretary  In  cooperation 
with  the  Slate  highway  departments  and 
local  governments,  and,  in  urban  areas  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  population,  utiliz- 
ing the  coop>erative  continuing  comprehen- 
sive transportation  planning  process  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  134  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  The  highway 
needs  estimates  prepared  by  the  States  in 
connection  with  this  report  to  Congress  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary, 
together  with  his  recommendations. 

(d)  As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary 1972,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress the  Federal-aid  urban  system  as  desig- 
nated, and  the  cost  of  Its  construction 


money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  The 
provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to  the 
obligation,  period  of  availability,  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
after  June  30,  1967. " 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and "  immediately  before 
"$1,250,000  "  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "$1,- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972." 


HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION    AtJTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  122.  (a)  Section  131  (m)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  pro'rtslons  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  not 
to  exceed  $20,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30.  1967." 

(b)    Section    136 (m)    of   title    23,    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(m)    There   Is   authorized   to   be   appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  ot  any 


HIGHWAY     BEAUTIFICATION    COMMISSION 

Sec  123.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  comprised  of 
thirteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

(2)  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves; 

(3)  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(4)  one  person,  elected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  other  twelve,  who  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  or 
functions  but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d I  The  organizaUon  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  specified  in  a  call  Issued  Jointly 
by  the  senior  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  senior  member 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller 
number,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(f)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress; 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  shall  eacn 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  study  ex- 
isting statutes  and  regulations  governing 
the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junk- 
yards in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal -aid 
highway  system;  (2)  review  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
charged  with  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  such  highways  Insofar  as  such  policies 
and  practices  relate  to  governing  the  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards;  (3) 
compile  data  necessary  to  understand  and 
determine  the  requirements  for  such  control 


which  may  now  exist  or  are  likely  to  exist 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  and  (4)  rec- 
ommend such  modifications  or  additions  to 
existing  laws,  regulations,  policies,  practices, 
and  demonstration  programs  as  will.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  best  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  section 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
its  final  report.  It  shall  cease  to  exist  six 
months  after  submission  of  said  report.  All 
records  and  p>apers  of  the  Commission  shall 
thereupon  be  delivered  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  for  deposit  In  the 
Archives  of  the  United  States. 

( J )  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
request  the  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  independent  agency  which  has  an  inter- 
est In  or  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  to  Junk- 
yards to  appoint,  and  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  appoint,  a  liaison 
officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  in  matters  pertaining 
to  this  section. 

(k)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  Com- 
mission shall  seek  the  advice  of  various 
groups  interested  in  the  problems  relating 
to  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and 
Junkyards  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
State  and  local  governments,  public  and 
private  organizations  working  in  the  fields 
of  environmental  protection  and  conserva- 
tion, communications  media,  commercial  ad- 
vertising interests,  industry,  education,  and 
labor. 

(1)  The  Commission  or.  on  authorization 
of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of  two  or 
more  members  may,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such  au- 
thorized committee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  written  or 
other  matter  may  be  issued  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
served  by  anyone  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

( m )  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  indi- 
vidual instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section  and  each  such  department, 
agency  and  inslrumenlalily  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Commission  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman, 

(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$800  000.  as  mav  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  moneys 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  Hvallable 
to  the  Commission  until  expended. 

(o)   The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
DOlnl   and   fix   the   compensation   of   a   staff 
director    and   such   additional   personnel    as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
Its    functions.   The   Director   and    personnel 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  united  Stales  Code,  covering 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
mav  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  Any  Federal  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations   who   may   be   employed   by   the 
Commission  shall  retain  civil  service  status 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  or  priv- 
ilege   In  no  event  shall  the  staff  director  or 
any  other  employee  receive  as  compensation 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code.  In 
addition,  the  Commission   is   authorized   to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants m  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
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5.  tJnited  States  Code,  but  at  rates   not  to 
exc  ^d  $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(  D)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  agreements  lor  studies 
an(  surveys  with  public  and  private  organl- 
zat  ons  and,  if  necessary,  to  transfer  funds 
to  federal  agencies  from  sums  appropriated 
pu;  suant  to  this  section  to  carry  out  such 
of  Its  duties  as  the  Commission  determines 
cai    best  be  carried  out  in  that  manner. 

EXI^IINATION      or      SEGMENTS      OF      INTERSTATK 
SYSTEM   NOT  TO  BE  CONSTRUCTED 

^EC.  124.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
Sti  tes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
enj  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  The  Secretary,  on  December  31,  1973. 
shin  remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of 
thi  Interstate  System  every  segment  of  such 
Sy  tem  for  which  a  State  has  not  established 
a  !  chedlile  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
coi  npletlon  of  construction  of  such  segment 
wl  hln  the  period  of  availability  of  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  comple- 
of  the  Interstate  System,  and  with  re- 
p^ct  to  which  the  State  has  not  provided 
Secretary  with  assurances  satisfactory 
him  that  such  schedule  will  be  met. 
Ndthing  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
coistrued  to  prohibit  the  substitution  prior 
to  December  31,  1973.  of  alternative  seg- 
m(  nts  of  the  Interstate  System  which  will 
miet  the  requirements  of  this  title." 

AREA      TRAFFIC      OPERATIONS      IMPROVE- 
MENT  PROGRAMS 

5ec.  125.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
sti  iWng  out  ".  If  such  project"  and  all  that 
fo  lows  down  through  and  Including  the 
pe  rlod  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and 
in  lertlng  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
fo  lowing:  "If  such  project  is  located  In  an 
ui  Ban  area  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pcpulatlon,  such  project  shall  be  based  on 
a  continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
pi  inning  process  carried  on  in  accordance 
wfth  secUon  134  of  this  tiUe." 

AUTHORITT   FOR  DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS 

Sec.  126.  Subsection  (c)  (3)  of  section  307 
Of  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
bj  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
tie  following:  "including  demonstration 
pi  ojects  In  connection  with  such  purposes." 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH    CENTER    DEVELOPMENT 
HIGHWAYS 

SEC.  127.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 

Spates  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 

er  section   142   thereof  a  new  section  as 
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143.  Economic  growth  center  development 

highways 
'(«)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  role  that 
I  ghways  can  play  to  promote  the  desirable 
d(  velopment    of    the    Nation's    natural    re- 
to  revitalize  and  diversify  the  econ- 
of  rural  areas  and  smaller  communities, 
enhance  and  disperse  industrial  growth,  to 
e4courage    more    balanced    population    pat- 
to  check,  and,  where  possible,  to  re- 
current  migratory   trends   from   rural 
and  smaller  communities,  and  to  Im- 
livlng  conditions  and   the  quality  of 
environment,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
make  grants  for  demonstration  projects 
the    construction,    reconstruction,    and 
r^provement   of   development    highways    to 
and  promote  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic growth  centers,  and  surrounding  areas, 
for  planning,  surveys,  and  Investigations 
connection  therewith. 

"(b)   Each  Governor  may  transmit  to  the 
his  recommendations  for   (1)    the 
of  economic  growth  centers  within 
State,  (2)  priorities  for  the  construction 
development  Highways  to  serve  such  cen- 
s,  and  (3)  such  other  .nformation  as  may 
required  by  the  Secretary,   for   his  con- 
sideration In  approving  the  selection  of  eoo- 
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nomlc    growth    centers    for    demonstration 
projects. 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  the  State 
highway  department  of  any  State  In  which 
an  economic  growth  center  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  eligible  for  a  demonstration 
project  is  located,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized, to  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  engineering  and  economic  surveys 
or  other  investigations  necessary  for  the 
planning  and  design  of  development  high- 
ways needed  to  provide  appropriate  access 
to  such  growth  center,  including  airport 
facilities  which  may  be  established  to  serve 
it,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways 
except  those  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  inconsistent  with  this  section  shall  apply 
to  development  highways  and  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  this  section.  For  the 
purposes  of  sections  105.  106.  and  118  of  this 
title,  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  apportioned  on 
January  1  next  preceding  the  commencement 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized.  In 
approving  projects  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  those  areas 
oeferlng  the  most  potential  for  future  eco- 
nomic growth.  No.  State  shall  receive  In  any 
fiscal  year  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year.  Each  development  high- 
way which  Is  not  already  on  a  Federal-aid 
system  shall  be  added  to  the  appropriate 
system. 

"(e)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  for  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
Improvement  of  a  development  highway  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  70  pver 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(f)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  until  he  has 
determined  that  such  project  will  promote 
the  aims  and  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  that  the  economic 
growth  center  to  be  benefited  will  meet  such 
criteria  as  he  deems  necessary,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  following:  (1)  growth 
centers  shall  be  geographically  and  econom- 
ically capable  of  contributing  significantly 
to  the  development  of  the  area,  and  (2) 
g[rowth  centers  shall  have  a  population  not  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  according  to 
the  latest  available  Federal  census. 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"143.  Economic  growth  center  development 
highways." 

FEDERAL    SHARE    OF   ENGINEERING    COSTS 

Sec.  128.  Section  120  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  such  State  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
preliminary  and  construction  engineering  at 
an  agreed  percentage  of  actual  construction 
costs  for  each  project,  in  lieu  of  the  actual 
engineering  costs  for  such  project.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  annually  review  each  such  agree- 
ment to  Insure  that  such  percentage  reason- 
ably represents  the  engineering  costs  actually 
Incurred  by  such  State." 

DISTRICT    OF   COLOMBIA 

Sec.  129.  (a)  In  the  case  of  those  routes 
on  the  Interstate  System  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorized  for  construction  by 
subsection  (a)  of  section  23  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  required  to  be 


restudled  by  subsection  (c)  of  such  section, 
the  government  of  the  District  ol  Columbia 
shall  commence  work  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  following  projects  as  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  23 : 

(1)  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  beginning 
at  Bladensburg  Road,  1-295  (section  C4.1  to 
C6), 

(2)  North  Central  and  Northeast  Free- 
ways, 1-95  (section  C7  to  C13)  and  I-70S 
(section  CI  toC2). 

(b)  The  authorization  for  the  project  for 
the  South  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  contained  in 
section  23  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  route  of 
the  South  Leg  project  is  hereby  removed  from 
designation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Such  removal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
withdrawal  from  approval  for  the  purposes 
of  section  103(d)(2)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  study  the  project  for  the  North  Leg  of 
the  Inner  Loop  from  point  A3 .3  on  1-66  to 
point  C7  on  1-95,  as  designated  In  the  "1968 
Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  and 
shall  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  Including  any  recom- 
mended alternative  routes  or  plans. 

TOLL    ROADS 

Sec.  130.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  129 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  (A) 
with  respect  to  a  toll  road  on  the  Interstate 
System  any  vehicle  using  such  road  should 
not  be  required  to  stop  more  than  twice  for 
the  purpose  of  collection  of  tolls  in  connec- 
tion with  any  one  continuous  Intrastate  trip 
on  such  highway  and  (B)  with  respect  to 
toll  roads  on  the  Interstate  System  which 
connect  at  State  boundaries  that  such  States 
should  enter  into  such  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  common  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  tolls  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  boundary  connection  in  order  that 
vehicles  using  such  roads  will  be  required 
to  make  but  one  stop  at  such  connection  for 
the  collection  of  tolls." 

INDIAN    RESERVATION    ROADS    AND   BRIDGES 

Sec.  131.  The  definition  of  the  term  "In- 
dian reservation  roads  and  bridges"  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  Indian 
reservation  or  Indian  trust  land  or  restricted 
Indian  land  which  is  not  subject  to  fee  title 
alienation  without  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  which  Indians  reside 
whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  services  generally 
available  to  Indians  under  Federal  laws  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  Indians." 

RICHMOND-PETERSBURG      TURNPIKE 

Sec.  132.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  amend  any  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  into  under  the  provisions  of 
section  129(d)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  permit  the  continuation  of 
tolls  on  the  existing  Richmond-Petersburg 
Turnpike  to  finance  the  construction  within 
the  existing  termini  of  such  turnpike  of  two 
lanes  thereon  In  addition  to  the  lanes  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  necessary  to  meet  traffic  and  high- 
way safety  requirements.  Any  amended  agree- 
ment entered  into  for  such  purposes  shall 
provide  assurances  that  the  existing  turn- 
pike  (Including  the  additional  lanes)   shall 
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become  free  to  the  pubUc  upon  the  collec- 
tion of  tolls  sufficient  to  liquidate  all  con- 
struction costs,  and  the  costs  of  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  debt  service  during 
the  period  of  toll  collections  to  liquidate 
such  construction  costs,  but  In  no  event 
shall  tolls  be  collected  after  date  of  matur- 
ity of  those  bonds  outstanding  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  Issued  for  con- 
struction of  such  turnpike  having  the  latest 
maturity  date. 

AIRPORT     ACCESS 

Sec  133.  Section  105  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  In  preparing  programs  to  submit  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  highway  departments  shall 
give  consideration  to  projects  providing  di- 
rect and  convenient  public  access  to  public 
airports,  and  In  approving  such  programs 
the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to 
such  projects." 

TITLE   II 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1970". 

HIGHWAY     SAFETY 

Sbc.  202.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  735)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Administration').  The  Administra- 
tion shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  of  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  section  5314  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
In  section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  On 
highway  matters  the  Administrator  shall 
consult  with  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
through  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion those  provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (Including  chapter  4  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  for  highway  safety 
programs,  research,  and  development  relat- 
ing to  uniform  standards  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  promulgate  pertaining 
to  highway  design,  construction  and  main- 
tenance, traffic  control  devices,  identification 
and  surveillance  of  accident  locations,  and 
highway-related  aspects  of  pedestrian  safety. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out,  through 
the  Administration,  those  provisions  of  such 
Act  (including  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code)  for  highway  safety  programs, 
research  and  development  relating  to  all 
other  uniform  standards  which  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  promulgate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat. 
718)  through  the  Administration  and  Ad- 
ministrator authorized  by  this  section. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  law  enacted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1970  which  are  inconsistent  with  this 
section  as  amended  by  such  Act  of  1970 
are  hereby  repealed  to"  the  extent  of  such 
Inconsistency." 

(b)  The  President  may  authorize  any 
person  who  immediately  liefore  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  held  the  office  of 
Director    of    the    National    Highway    Safety 


Bureau  to  act  as  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
created  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  until  the  first 
Administrator  Is  appointed  in  accordance 
with  such  amendment.  The  President  may 
authorize  any  person  serving  as  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
authorized  for  the  office  of  Administrator. 
Such  compensation,  if  authorized,  shall  be 
in  lieu  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  any  other 
compensation  from  the  United  States  to 
which  such  person  may  be  entitled. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  beginning  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "as  Congress,  by  law  enacted  here- 
after," and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "75  per  centum  In  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States,  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census,  and  25  per  centum  In  the  ratio 
which  the  public  road  mileage  In  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  public  road  mileage  In  all 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  'public  road'  means  any  road  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  and  maintained  by  a  public 
authority  and  open  to  public  travel." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  except  that 
the  aggregate  of  all  expenditures  made  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  by  a  State  and  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions  (exclusive  of  Federal 
funds)  for  carrying  out  the  State  highway 
safety  program  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crediting  such  State  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  expenditures  were 
actually  made  in  connection  with  such  proj- 
ect." 

(e)  Section  402  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Except  In  the  case  of  those  State 
safety  program  elements  with  respect  to 
which  uniform  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  before  December  31, 
1970,  the  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate  any 
other  uniform  safety  standard  under  this 
section  unless  specifically  authorized  to  do 
so  by  a  statute  enacted  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection." 

(f )  The  following  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated : 

(1)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs) ,  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

(2)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30,  1973,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  projects,  or 
portions  of  projects,  pertaining  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems,  $15,000,000,  and  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, $15,000,000. 

(3)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development) ,  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(4)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  development ) , 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  $10,- 


000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 

(5)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968  (relating  to 
authorizations  for  carrying  out  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
inamedlately  before  the  first  sentence  there- 
of, and  by  striking  out  "this  section"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of at  each  such  place  "this  subsection"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  demonstration  proj- 
ects authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  order  to  demonstrate  methods  for 
increasing  the  safety  of  travel  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems,  the  Secretary,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States,  shall  undertake  (1)  demonstration 
projects  for  alcohol  safety  action  programs 
including  related  multldiscipUnary  crash 
investigation  teams,  and  (2)  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  enforcement  of  motor 
vehicle  and  traffic  laws.  Not  more  than  one 
demonstration  project  under  each  of  the 
preceding  clauses  shall  be  undertaken  in 
any  one  State  and  all  such  projects  shall  be 
completed  by  June  30.  1974.  The  Secretary 
not  later  than  June  30  of  the  years  1971. 
1972,  and  1973,  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
progress  report  on  such  projects,  including 
his  recommendations  with  respect  thereto, 
and  not  later  than  July  31,  1974.  the  final 
report  on  such  projects,  including  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  four  ■ 
fiscal  year  period  ending  June  30,  1974,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
alcohol  safety  action  programs  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $171,- 
600,000,  for  multldiscipUnary  crash  investi- 
gation teams  under  such  clause  ( 1 )  not  to 
exceed  $35,200,000,  and  to  carry  out  enforce- 
ment projects  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section not  to  exceed  $75,000,000." 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  402(b)  (1)  (A)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"through  a  State  highway  safety  agency 
which  shall  have  adequate  powers,  and  be 
suitably  equipped  and  organized  to  carry 
out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  such 
program." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

PROJECTS  FOR   HIGH    HAZARD  LOCATIONS 

Sec  205.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  projects 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  hai^rds  to  safety 
at  specific  locations,  where  sections  oi 
highways  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  or  sec- 
ondary systems  or  their  extensions  within 
urban  areas  which  have  high  accident  experi- 
ences or  high  accident  potentials.  $2(X),000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  Amounts  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in 
the  same  manner  as  sums  appropriated  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  105  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  sections  104(f)  and  142(a)  of  tlUe 
23,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  such  State  only  for  projects  under 
this  section. 

BRIDGE     RECONSTRUCTION     AND     REPLACEMENT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
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"i  144.  Bridge  reconstruction  and  replace- 
ment 
"(B)  To  encourage  and  assist  the  States  In 
ellml  latlng  the  hazards  of  unsafe  bridges, 
not  I  lore  than  10  per  centum,  and  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  (unless  the  Secretary  de- 
term  nes  that  5  per  centum  exceeds  the  needs 
of  th !  State) ,  of  all  the  sums  apportioned  in 
accor  lance  with  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  cf  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  this 
title  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  each 
subs<quent  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  1  ederal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  I  Econstructlon  or  replacement  of  bridges 
that  cross  waterways  and  are  on  either  the 
Fede  al-ald  primary  system  or  the  Pederal- 
ald  secondary  system.  Such  sums  shall  be 
avail  ible  for  expenditure  without  regard  to 
the  s  ystem  for  which  apportioned. 

)   The  Secretary  shall  approve  projects 

this  section  only  for  bridges  that  are 

because    of    structural    deflclencles. 

..  deterioration,  or  functional  obsoles- 

Each   State   shall    establish   a   list   of 

_^j  to  be  reconstructed  and  replaced  un- 

1  his  section  in  order  of  priority  of  need, 

into  consideration  the  critical  nature 

safety  hazards  Involved,  types  and  vol- 

of    traffic,    national    defense    requlre- 

s,  alternate  routes  and  detours,  impact 

the  economy  and  the  effects  upon  ad- 

•g  States. 

)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33 
525-533)  shall  apply  to  bridges  au- 
thorized to  be  reconstructed  and  bridges  con- 
stru  rted  to  replace  unsafe  bridges  under  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  projects  approved  under 
this  section  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tion (  for  the  reconstruction  and  replacement 
of  b  ridges. 

"144.  Bridge  construction  and  replacement." 
(c)   Section  120  of  title  23,  United  States 
Cod  (.    is    amended    by    adding    at    the   end 
theiBof  the  following  new  subsection: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  e  ny  project  for  the  reconstruction  or  re- 
placfment  of  a  bridge  under  section  144  of 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage 
pay  ible  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  S  3  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  juch  project,  whichever  is  the  larger." 


ELIMINATION   OF   RArLWAY-HICHWAT    GRADE 
HAZARDS 
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,.  207.  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  120  of 
tltl4  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
sub  itituting  a  comma  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  thereafter  the  fol- 
low ng:  "and  that  not  less  than  5  fer  centum 
of  Jl  sums  apportioned  to  each  State  in 
accnrdance  with  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
(3)  of  suljsectlon  (b)  of  section  104  of  this 
titl  I  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  such  State  under 
subsection,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
ge that  a  lesser  percentage  will  meet  the 
of  the  State." 


RAIL     CROSSINGS 


S:c. 


.  208.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23.  United 
;es  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
section  321  the  following  new  section: 
.  Demonstration  project — rail  crossings 
a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  elimination  of 
public  ground-level  rail-highway  cross- 
along  the  route  of  the  high-speed 
transportation  demonstration  proj- 
between  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  con- 
du<)ted  under  authority  of  the  Act  entitled 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
metce  to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
me  It  in  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
for  other  purposes',  approved  Septem- 
30,  1965  (49  use.  1631  et  seq.). 
(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
oni  tratlon  project  for  the  elimination  or 
protection    of    certain    public    ground-level 
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rail-highway  crossings  In,  or  In  the  vicinity 
of.  Greenwood,  South  Carolina. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  highway  Involved  is  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  work  shall  be  90  percentum 
and  the  railroad's  share  of  such  cost  shall 
be  10  per  centum. 

"(2)  If  the  highway  involved  is  not  on 
any  Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  work  shall  be  80  per 
centum  and  the  railroad's  share  of  such  cost 
shall  be  10  per  centum  and  the  remaining 
10  per  centum  of  such  cost  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  in  which  such  crossing  Is 
located. 

"(d)  Before  paying  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
such  agreements  with  the  States  and  rail- 
roads involved  to  Insure  that  all  non-Federal 
costs  will  be  provided  as  required  by  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments,  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  problem  of  providing  increased  high- 
way safety  at  public  and  private  ground- 
level  rail-highway  crossings  on  a  nationwide 
basis  through  the  elimination  of  such  cross- 
ings or  otherwise,  Including  specifically  high- 
speed rail  operations  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  report  to  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  such  Investiga- 
tion and  study  not  later  than  July  1,  1972, 
Including  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
program.  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  title  are  authorized  to  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  Investigation  and  study 
required  by  this  subsection. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
general  fund  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof: 

■322.  Demonstration  project — rail  crossings." 
TITLE      ni— EXTENSION      OF      HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND   AND   CERTAIN   RELATED 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Subsections    (c),    (e),  and   (f)    of  section 

209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (re- 
lating to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  23  U.8.C. 

120  note)  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 
Sec.   302.  Transfer   Prom   Land   and   Water 

Conservation  Fund 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of  the  Land 
and   Water  Conservation  Fund  Act   of   1965 
(16  use.  4601-11)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1977";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 
Sec.  303.  Postponement  or  Certain  Excise 

Tax  Reductions 
(a)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972  "  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977": 

(1)  Section  4041(c)(3)  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  fuel  for  noncommercial  aviation) . 

(2)  Section  4041(e)  (relating  to  rate  re- 
duction). 

(3)  Section  4061(a)(1)  (relating  to  im- 
position of  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  etc.) . 

(4)  Section  4061(b)(1)  (relating  to  im- 
position of  tax  on  parts  and  accessories) . 

(5)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  tires  and  tubes) . 


(6)  Section  4081(b)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  gasoline). 

(7)  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  ImpKSsition 
of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor  vehicles) . 

(8)  Section  4481(e)  (relating  to  period  tax 
In  effect) . 

(9)  Section  4482(c)(4)  (defining  taxable 
period). 

(10)  Section  6156(e)(2)  (relating  to  in- 
stallment payments  of  tax  on  use  of  highway 
motor   vehicles). 

(11)  Section  6421(h)  (relating  to  tax  on 
gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhighway  pur- 
poses or  by  local  transit  systems). 

(b)  Section  6412(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  floor  stock  refunds)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1973"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1978";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "February  10,  1973" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'March  31,  1978  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  fH.R.  19504  <  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
4418)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Fallon. 
Kluczynski,  Wright,  Edmondson,  Cram- 
er, Harsha,  and  Cleveland. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  CASH 

AWARDS  PROGRAM  FOR  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  o)  the  United  States: 

In  September  of  1965,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  a  new  cash 
awards  program  for  military  personnel. 
This  program  was  designed  to  provide 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  an 
added  incentive  to  reduce  military  costs 
and  improve  military  efficiency.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
1124,  I  am  herewith  forwarding  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  concerning 
cash  awards  which  were  made  under  this 
program  during  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

The  most  recent  report  on  the  Military 
Awards  Program  covered  the  first  six 
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months  of  1969.  The  present  report  and 
all  future  reports  ■will  cover  an  entire 
fiscal  year,  as  is  presently  the  case  with 
the  civilian  Incentive  Awards  Program 
which  is  run  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970 — as  in  earlier 
years — the  Military  Awards  Program  was 
a  great  success.  Suggestions  from  mili- 
tary personnel  that  were  adopted  during 
Fiscal  Year  1970  saved  the  government 
over  $166  million — substantially  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Tangible  first 
year  benefits  derived  from  such  sugges- 
tions since  the  program  went  into  effect 
in  1965  have  now  reached  a  total  of  more 
than  $439  million.  Many  benefits  and  im- 
provements of  an  intangible  nature  have 
also  been  realized. 

Some  205,888  suggestions  were  submit- 
ted by  military  personnel  during  the  re- 
porting period  of  which  32,854  were 
adopted.  Cash  awards  for  adopted  sug- 
gestions totalled  $1,979,111.  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  cash  awards  were  paid 
to  enlisted  personnel.  Payments  varied 
from  a  minimum  of  $25  to  a  maximum 
which  was  somewhat  more  than  $1,000. 

The  reports  which  I  am  forwarding 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  present  addi- 
tional information  concerning  payments 
made  under  the  MiUtary  Awards  Pro- 
gram, along  with  brief  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  more  noteworthy  suggestions 
which  were  presented  as  a  part  of  this 
program  during  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  November  25,  1970. 


ONE  YEAR  LATER:  AN  APPRAISAL 
OF  OUR  CBW  POSTURE 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  today  the  President  made  an  his- 
torical announcement,  one  which  called 
for  a  sharp  change  in  direction  in  this 
Nation's  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
policies.  On  November  25.  1969,  Mr. 
Nixon  stated  without  qualification  that 
we  would  henceforth  renounce  bacteri- 
ological warfare  and  not  use  chemical 
weapons  unless  they  were  used  against 
us.  I  welcomed  this  news,  for  it  marked 
the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  destroy  a  weapons  sys- 
tem unilaterally,  and  signalled  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  a  totally  worthless 
but  highly  dangerous  arsenal. 

During  the  year  previous  to  the  Pres- 
ident's announcement,  I  had  examined 
witli  rrowing  horror  the  magnitude  of 
our  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program  and  the  irrational  policies 
which  guided  the  research,  development, 
distribution,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
these  weapons.  Little  was  known  about 
this  folly  until  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
insisted  that  the  Pentagon  reveal  the  size 
and  nature  of  this  weapons  system. 
What  was  learned  shocked  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  Toxins  and  plague  were 
cultured  at  Fort  Detrick,  Md.  Nei-ve  gas 
was  stored  at  the  end  of  a  commercial 
airport  runway  waiting  to  be  trans- 
ported    without     proper      precautions 


across  the  land  to  the  ocean  to  be  im- 
ceremoniously  dumped  into  the  sea. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  chemical 
which  had  been  found  years  earlier  to 
cause  the  birth  of  malformed  babies  was 
being  sprayed  on  populated  areas. 

Those  of  us  who  had  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  atrocious  implications  of 
these  incidents  were,  therefore,  greatly 
relieved  when  informed  that  the  full 
power  of  the  Presidency  was  to  lead  the 
way  in  returning  sanity  to  our  national 
security  policies.  The  tone  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  last  November  25  led  us 
to  believe  that  immediate  steps  were 
being  taken  to  dismantle  this  science- 
fiction  war  machine.  We  also  looked  for- 
ward to  Congress  deliberating  the 
merits  of  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
which  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  was  submitting 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  framework  had 
been  laid  for  an  orderly  transition  in 
policies  and  practices,  in  step  with  re- 
cent United  Nations  action  which 
brought  herbicides  and  tear  gases  under 
the  provisions  of  the  protocol.  In  addi- 
tion, it  gave  encouragement  to  those 
who  were  working  toward  a  total  ban 
on  microbiological  weapons  at  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva. 

The  prestige  of  the  White  House  was 
at  stake  as  nations  looked  to  see  wheth- 
er we  had  the  ability  to  halt  a  most  ab- 
horrent aspect  of  our  military  complex. 
A  full  year  has  passed,  and  an  assess- 
ment must  now  be  made  to  determine 
what  if  any  progress  has  been  made  to 
reach  the  goals  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

First,  a  brief  word  about  the  Geneva 
protocol.  While  it  is  true  that  7 
months  after  the  President's  announce- 
ment, the  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  the  administration 
is  of  the  opinion  that  tear  gases  and 
herbicides  are  outside  the  scope  of  in- 
ternational regulation.  This  posture  se- 
riously dilutes  the  effectiveness  of  the 
protocol  as  it  applies  to  contemporary 
events,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  concur  with  the  large  majority 
of  signatories  who  believe  that  these 
agents  are  indeed  prohibited. 

Turning  to  chemical  warfare  policies: 
I  would  think  that  a  logical  first  step 
to  implementing  a  no-flrst-use  policy 
would  be  to  instruct  the  field  command- 
ers to  cease  all  defoliation  immediately, 
to  begin  withdrawing  all  stocks  from 
"Vietnam,  and  make  sure  that  no  more 
arrive. 

Unfortunately,  the  reverse  seems  to 
be  the  case.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
field  commanders  have  defied  this  ban 
and  continue  to  use  the  birth-deforming 
compound  Orange  without  provocation. 
I  am  appalled  that  these  Presidential 
orders  are  being  violated,  and  I  would 
hope  that  our  Chief  Executive  would 
take  immediate  steps  to  see  that  his  di- 
rective is  carried  out.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  the  enemy  pos- 
sesses lethal  chemical  weapons.  If  the  no- 
first-use  policy  is  to  be  implemented. 


these  supplies  should  not  be  available 
in  the  field  where  they  are  obviously 
misused. 

In  the  field  of  biological  warfare,  an 
area  specifically  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  having  no  worthwhile  purpose, 
little  if  anything  has  changed  from  a 
year  ago.  While  Congress  is  seeking  to 
transfer  the  major  research  and  devel- 
opment sites  to  civilian  medical  agen- 
cies, the  administration  evidently  sits 
back  quietly,  requesting  the  same  amount 
of  funds,  stockpiling  the  same  lethal 
germs,  repeating  vague  assurances  that 
the  arsenal  will  be  destroyed  "in  the  near 
future." 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  wheels  of 
government  turn  slowly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  a  year  is  long  enough  for  the  mili- 
tary to  begin  destroying  these  living 
horrors.  Many  scientists  have  informed 
me  that  the  disposal  methods  are  well 
known  and  easily  carried  out.  To  put  it 
simply,  the  will  to  do  so  is  missing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  White  House  and  ever>' 
agency  below  is  sitting  on  its  hands,  with 
a  "business  as  usual"  attitude.  Mean- 
while, funds  totaling  over  $21  million 
are  allocated  for  biological  warfare,  to 
be  used  in  ways  that  not  even  most  ad- 
ministration ofiBcials  know  or  under- 
stand. 

I  was  recently  given  an  official  tour  of 
the  facilities  at  Fort  Detrick,  and  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  germ  warfare 
research  program  was  winding  down. 
What  still  bothers  me  is  the  fact  that 
no  steps  have  been  taken  to  eliminate 
the  vast  stockpiles  of  toxins  and  agents 
which  cause  tularemia,  Q  fever,  anthrax, 
and  Venezuelan  encephalitis,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  stored  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

I  can  find  nobody  in  the  administra- 
tion who  can  explain  why  these  agents 
are  still  in  existence.  Officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  the  Pentagon  are 
studying  the  matter.  I  will  not  hold  my 
breath  waiting  for  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

Time  for  concrete  action  is  long  over- 
due. While  the  executive  branch  pro- 
crastinates, these  are  steps  Congress  can 
take  now.  One,  the  Senate  should  take 
up  the  Geneva  protocol  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. When  it  was  before  the  Senate  ear- 
lier, it  languished  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  calendar  for  40  years, 
being  withdrawn  in  1947  for  lack  of  in- 
terest. Such  a  delay  must  not  be  repeated 
again.  Congress  should  also  examine  how 
other  international  agreements  can  be 
negotiated  to  bring  about  a  universal 
ban  on  biological  warfare,  and  how  simi- 
lar restrictions  can  be  placed  on  chemi- 
cal warfare. 

Second,  Congress  can  act  this  year  to 
transform  Fort  Detrick  into  a  laboratory 
for  health  research  under  civilian  con- 
trol. The  Senate  took  action  on  this  pro- 
posal last  week.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  support  this  amendment  to 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  when  it  is 
considered  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  anniversary  gives  us 

no  cause  to  celebrate.  One  year  later, 

deadly  chemicals  are  still  being  used  in 

Vietnam. 

One  year  later,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
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ts  ratification;  and  1  year  later  dis- 
spreading  agents  sit  in  refrigerated 

bins  for  no  reason, 
should  look  upon  this  anniversary 
opportunity  to  take  decisive  ac- 
To  delay  any  further,  to  allow  1 
year  to  go  by  without  progress 
be  an  injustice  to  those  here  and 
brdad  who  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  the  banning  of  the  devel- 
opment of  such  reprehensible  weapons. 
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PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  credi- 
gap  has  grown  wider  this  weekend 
the  news  of  American  bombing  and 
missions  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
resumption  of  attacks  on  the  North  de- 
a  sharp  reversal  of  American  policy 
Vjietnam.  For  almost  2  years  we  have 
told  that  Vietnamization,  the  cor- 
of  America's  present  policy  in 
Vietham,  has  been  proceeding  quite  suc- 
cess ully.  Then  suddenly,  we  are  told  that 
American  men  are  engaging  in  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  to  counter  enemy  build- 
Vhat.  then,  are  we  to  believe  about 
the  administration's  commitment  to 
y  of  deescalation  as  well  as  the 
of  the  policy  of  Vietnamization? 
have  called  American  actions 
guided";  I  see  them  as  more  than 
y  an  exercise  in  bad  judgment.  Re- 
flecting as  they  do  the  thinking  of  some 
Nation's  top  leaders,  they  indicate 
ihdecisiveness  as  to  the  direction  of 
x)licy.  They  signify  that  the  extraor- 
dinajry  events  of  the  last  2  years  have 
relatively    little    impact    on    this 
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is  quite  incredible  to  think  that  the 
of  last  May,  the  resolutions,  the 
of  testimony  pointing  to  the  hope- 
of  achieving  a  military  solution 
war  are  now  being  discounted. 
May  of  this  year,  this  Congress  had 
it  a  resolution  proposing  a  time- 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
from  Vietnam.   I  strongly  sup- 
that  policy,  although  a  majority 
(Jongress  rejected  such  a  timetable, 
it  would  "tie  the  President's 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to 
var. 

I  believe  the  President  misinter- 

the  meaning  of  that  debate  and 

nandate  he  received.  He  did  not  re- 

— even  from  those  who  voted  against 

timetable — carte   blanche   approval 

nother  escalation  of  the  conflict.  He 

a  mauidate  to  further  deescalate. 

July  of  this  year  and  September  of 

.rear,  the  many  Members  of  Congress, 

included,   sponsored   resolutions 

the  humane  treatment  and 

of  civilian  and  military  pris- 

of  war. 

release  and  well-being  of  Amer- 

men  captured  by  the  North  Viet- 

must    remain    a    No.    1    prior- 

our  country.  But  I  question  the 

behind  "raids"  to  release  them. 

I  :an  now  only  hope  that  there  wUl  be 

r  jprisals  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
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Yet,  military  solutions,  as  we  have 
learned,  will  not  bring  an  end  to  this 
tragic  5 -year  conflict.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  at  all  from  the  death  of  so 
many  thousands  of  our  young  men,  we 
have  learned  this.  Military  missions  may 
appear  successful — and  in  the  short  run 
they  often  are.  Yet  too  often  they  have 
proved  temporary  and  fleeting  with  lit- 
tle permanent  impact.  Sometimes  they 
actually  jeopardize  chances  for  a  more 
permanent  solution.  I  hope  this  does  not 
prove  the  case  with  the  events  of  the  last 
days. 

At  the  same  time,  the  circumstances 
behind  the  escalation  are  still  unclear. 
Reasons  range  from  retaliation  for  the 
shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  recon- 
naissance plane  over  North  Vietnam  to 
the  protection  of  pilots  trying  to  halt  the 
buildup  of  supplies  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  In  addition,  accounts  of  how 
far  America  penetrated  into  North  Viet- 
nam are  contradictory. 

The  method  of  reaching  this  decision 
is  also  cause  for  concern.  The  actual 
decision  seemed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Pentagon  with  little  consultation  or 
input  from  either  the  Department  of 
State  or  from  congressional  leaders. 

The  real  danger  and  cause  for  concern 
is,  however,  the  seeming  indecisiveness 
and  lack  of  direction  on  the  part  of  our 
policymakers.  Straddling  two  policies  is 
not  a  policy;  it  results  in  no  ultimate 
.solution.  In  the  long  rim,  it  may  actually 
jeopardize  chances  of  reaching  a  peace- 
ful solution. 

We  can  only  hope  that  America's  re- 
cent actions  do  not  endanger  the  lives  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  do  not 
hinder  efforts  for  the  achievement  of 
peace. 


NATIONAL  WATER  HYGIENE  ACT 
OP  1970 

•  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  a.sked  and 
was  given  permisison  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  the  "National  Water 
Hygiene  Act  of  1970,"  a  bill  to  assuie  that 
the  public  will  be  provided  with  safe 
water  for  drinking,  recreation,  and  other 
human  uses.  I  am  pleased  to  have  as  co- 
sponsors  several  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  parties  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Members 
joining  me  on  this  legislation  include  Mr. 
Jarman,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina,  Mi.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Hastings. 

A  national  survey  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  En- 
vironmental Health  Service,  and  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  caused  grave 
concern  in  this  Nation  about  the  quality 
of  our  drinking  water.  This  survey  of  969 
public  water  systems,  known  as  the 
"Community  Water  Supply  Study"  in  its 
July  1970  published  form,  is  a  system- 
atic, sample  analysis  of  the  raw  water 
souices,  public  water  supply  systems, 
and  water  distribution  systems  in  vari- 
ous States  and  communities  of  our  Na- 


tion. Some  of  the  major  findings  of  this 
survey  are  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  41  percent  of  the  969  public 
water  systems  sui^veyed  were  delivering 
waters  of  inferior  quality  to  2.5  million 
people.  In  fact,  360,000  E>ersons  in  the 
study  population  were  being  served  by 
waters  of  a  potentially  dangerous  qual- 
ity. This  was  particularly  true  of  com- 
munity water  systems  serving  less  than 
100,000  persons.  Even  in  those  systems 
where  the  average  quality  was  good,  oc- 
casional samples  were  found  to  contain 
fecal  bacteria,  lead,  copper,  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  nitrate.  A  few  even  exceeded 
the  arsenic,  chromium,  and  selenium 
limits  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
necessary  to  prevent  major  health  im- 
pairments. Some  of  the  very  small  com- 
munities were  even  drinking  water  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  tliat  exceeded  one  or 
more  of  the  dangerous  chemical  limits, 
such  as  those  on  selenium,  arsenic,  or 
lead. 

Second,  regarding  the  quality  of  water 
delivered  to  the  consumer,  the  survey 
found  that  36  percent  of  tap  water  .sam- 
ples tested  contained  one  or  more  bac- 
teriological or  chemical  constituents  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  drinking  water  standards,  9  per- 
cent of  these  samples  contained  bacterial 
contamination  at  the  consumer's  tap  evi- 
dencing potentially  dangerous  quality,  30 
percent  of  these  samples  exceeded  at 
least  one  of  the  chemical  limits  indi- 
cating waters  of  inferior  quality,  and  11 
percent  of  the  samples  drawn  from  sys- 
tems using  surface  water  sources  ex- 
ceeded the  recommended  organic  chemi- 
cal limit  of  200  parts  per  billion. 

Third,  regarding  the  status  o.  physi- 
cal facilities,  the  study  showed  that  56 
percent  of  the  systems  evidenced  physi- 
cal deficiencies  including  poorly  pro- 
tected groundwater  sources,  inadequate 
disinfection  capacity,  inadequate  clarifi- 
cation capacity,  and/or  Inadequate  sys- 
tems pressure. 

Fourth,  regarding  the  qualifications  of 
the  operators  of  public  water  systems 
surveyed,  the  study  found  that  77  per- 
cent were  inadequately  trained  in  funda- 
mental microbiology,  and  46  percent 
were  deficient  in  chemistry  relating  to 
their  plant  operation. 

Fifth,  regarding  the  status  of  State 
inspection  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  survey  revealed  that  79  per- 
cent of  the  water  systems  were  not  in- 
spected by  State  or  county  authorities 
in  1968,  the  last  full  calendar  year  prior 
to  the  study.  And  even  more  amazing  is 
the  fact  that  in  50  percent  of  the  cases, 
plant  officials  did  not  remember  when,  if 
ever,  a  State  or  local  health  department 
had  last  surveyed  their  water  supply. 

The  aforementioned  survey  reveals 
that  although  there  are  existing  recom- 
mended standards  for  chemical  and  bio- 
logical contaminants  in  our  water  sup- 
plies and  some  provisions  of  law  for  en- 
forcing standards  for  disease-causing 
bacteriological  contaminants,  existing 
water  hygiene  technology  is  not  being 
applied  or  practiced  uniformly  in  our 
Nation's  States  and  communities  to  as- 
sure the  public  of  good  quality  water  for 
drinking  and  other  human  uses. 
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Furthermore  the  study  revealed  that 
there  is  a  desperate  need  for  research, 
development  of  new  technology,  training 
of  personnel,  and  improved  State  pro- 
grams to  provide  adequate  quantities  of 
safe  water  In  the  future. 

The  study  points  out  that  history  gives 
us  examples  of  the  penalties  paid  by 
past  civilizations  which  faUed  to  provide 
safe  drinking  water  to  the  people.  The 
fact  that  waterborne  diseases  persist  to- 
day was  evidenced  by  the  epidemic  at 
Riverside,  Calif.,  In  1965  which  affected 
18,000  people,  the  30-percent  gastroen- 
teritis attack  rate  in  Angola,  N.Y.,  In  1968 
due  to  a  failure  in  the  disinfection  sys- 
tem, and  the  60-percent  Infectious  hepa- 
titis' attack  rate  which  afflicted  the  Holy 
Cross  football  team  in  1969. 

We  can  expect  future  major  occur- 
rences of  epidemics  and  health  Impair- 
ments in  our  communities  unless  we  now 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  provide 
the  public  with  adequate  quantities  of 
water  for  drinking,  recreation,  and  other 
human  uses.  With  the  pollution  of  our 
waters  on  the  upswing,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  voids  in  our  existing  water  hy- 
giene technology,  and  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  leadership  in  this  area, 
so  that  the  States  and  communities  are 
able  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
vide safe  water  to  our  people  in  the 
future. 

The  existing  Federal  program  Is  limited 
to  research  by  a  small  staff  housed  In 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene  on  a 
budget  of  $2,701,000  for  fiscal  1970  and 
the  administration's  budget  requests  pro- 
posed a  cut  of  $357,000  from  the  pro- 
gram's 1970  level  for  fiscal  1971.  We  dras- 
tically need  more  research,  particularly 
for  chemical  contaminants  which  we 
know  very  little  about.  We  also  need  to 
provide  the  States  with  a  means  to  apply 
in  practice  this  research  to  their  supply 
systems  and  raw  sources  which  provide 
the  public  with  water.  The  States  and 
communities  urgently  need  technical  as- 
sistance, grants  for  training  of  person- 
nel, and  grants  for  the  planning  and  im- 
provement of  their  water  hygiene  pro- 
grams. 

Under  existing  law  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  only  general  authority  to 
rp^ulate  interstate  water  carrier  supplies 
aiii  only  relating  to  the  control  of  com- 
municable diseases  caused  by  bacterio- 
logical contaminants  in  the  water  of 
some  709  systems  in  the  Nation  which 
supply  only  82  million  people  with  water. 
There  is  no  authority  over  the  water  sys- 
tems supplying  the  remaining  1 18  million 
people  In  our  Nation,  and  what  little 
authority  the  public  service  has,  is  lim- 
ited to  biological  contaminants,  and  not 
radiological,  or  chemical  contaminants. 
For  example,  there  is  authority  to  pro- 
tect only  about  40  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  from  bacterially 
caused  diahhrea;  however,  under  law% 
chemically  caused  diarrhea  Induced  by 
magnesium  sulfate  cannot  be  required  to 
conform  to  minimum  national  hygiene 
standards.  Since  there  are  some  12,000 
toxic  chemical  compounds  in  industrial 
use  today,  and  more  than  500  new  chem- 
icals are  developed  each  year,  we  must 
move  to  correct  this  void  in  the  law.  We 
need    mandatory     minimum     national 


standards  for  such  dangerous  chemicals 
or  substances  as  arsenic,  mercury,  lead, 
selenium,  organic  carcinogens,  nitrates, 
cyanide,  and  others,  which  under  present 
law  are  only  recommended,  and  these 
minimum  standards  should  apply  to  all 
water  supply  systems  and  raw  water 
sources  which  supply  water  for  drinking, 
recreation,  and  other  human  uses. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
today  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  direct  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
has  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Water 
Hygiene  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relating 
to  health  concerns  of  water  for  drinking 
and  other  human  uses,  to  promulgate 
standards  for  the  minimum  quality  of 
water  allowable  for  drinking  and  the 
maximum  levels  permissible  for  any 
chemical,  biological,  physical,  radio- 
logical, or  other  contaminants  In  such 
water.  These  standards  would  be  pro- 
mulgated aft^r  proposed  standards  have 
been  published  and  sufficient  time  is  pro- 
vided for  all  interested  parties  to  make 
recommendations. 

The  bill  would  also  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator to  promiilgate  standards  relating 
to  bacteria,  viruses,  caustic  agents,  and 
any  other  organic  or  Inorganic  sub- 
stances which  are  hazardous  or  poten- 
tially hazardous  to  the  public  health  in 
all  raw  sources  In  the  United  States 
which  supply  water  for  drinking,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  human  uses,  or  which 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  come  Into 
contact  with  people  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
affect  their  health. 

This  legislation  does  not  preempt  the 
States  from  having  minimum  standards 
or  enforcement  procedures.  In  fact,  the 
bill  provides  that  State  standards  and/or 
enforcement  procedures  will  supersede 
Federal  standards  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  State  within  1  year  of  enactment 
of  the  law  comes  up  with  standards  and 
enforcement  procedures  equal  to  or  more 
stringent  than  the  Federal  standards, 
regulations,  and  procedures. 

Until  such  time  as  any  individual  State 
comes  up  with  standards  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Federal  standards  and 
enforcement  would  remain  in  effect.  If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a  raw 
water  source  or  public  water  system  is 
below  the  standards,  or  if  a  State  or  in- 
terstate agency  has  not  provided  ade- 
quate enforcement  procedures,  the  Ad- 
ministrator notifies  the  State  and  gives 
the  State  30  days  with  extensions  up  to 
an  additional  90  days  during  which  to 
comply.  If  the  State  does  not  comply 
within  the  specified  time,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  bring  suit  in  the  district 
courts  to  require  compliance,  or  he  may 
bring  an  injunction  against  any  official 
obsti-uctlng  compliance.  The  courts  are 
authorized  to  assess  penalties  up  to  $1,000 
per  day  of  violation. 

In  the  case  where  the  Administrator 
discovers  a  raw  water  source  or  water 
supply  system  which  presents  a  grave  and 
immediate  danger  to  the  health  of  the 


people  using  or  otherwise  coming  into 
contact  with  such  water,  then  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  he  has  additional 
authority  to  issoie  a  direct  order  instruct- 
ing the  responsible  official  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  people  of 
that  area  and  to  even  temporarily  re- 
quire the  abatement  of  the  use  of  that 
water  until  such  time  sus  It  Is  rendered 
safe. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  bill 
directs  the  establishment  of  the  Nation- 
al Water  Hygiene  Council,  composed  of 
15  representatives  of  the  public,  scien- 
tific, and  State  and  local  governmental 
communities,  which  would  advise  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator regarding  the  Implementation  and 
administration  of  this  program. 

Tlie  bill  would  authorize  $20  million  for 
fiscal  1972,  $30  million  for  fiscal  1973, 
and  $40  million  for  fiscal  1974  for  a  total 
of  $90  million  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
for  the  Administrator  to  conduct  re- 
search, technical  assistance,  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  In  matters  relating  to 
providing  the  public  with  safe  water  for 
drinking,  recreation,  and  other  human 
uses  and  to  make  project  grants  for  this 
purpose  to  Individuals,  States,  interstate 
agencies,  communities,  or  organizations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
$10  million  for  fiscal  1972,  $15  million  for 
fiscal  1973,  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  1974 
for  a  total  of  $45  million  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  for  the  Administrator 
to  make  demonstration  grants  to  States, 
municipalities,  interstate  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  persons  for  projects  demon- 
strating a  new  or  Improved  method  or 
technology  in  the  provision  of  a  safe  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  public  for  drinking, 
recreation,  and  other  human  uses,  in- 
cluding reclamation,  recycling,  and  reuse 
of  waste  waters  for  this  purpose. 

Last,  the  bill  authorizes  $15  million 
for  fiscal  1972,  $20  miUion  for  fiscal  1973. 
and  $30  million  for  fiscal  1974  for  a  total 
of  $65  million  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
for  the  Administrator  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  Interstate  agencies  for  the 
planning,  developing,  and  maintaining 
of  their  programs  in  the  area  of  water 
hygiene. 

This  legislation  contains  provisions  to 
encourage  Interstate  cooperation  In  the 
provision  of  safe  water  to  the  public  In 
order  to  cut  down  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  In  areas 
crossing  State  lines. 

The  legislation  directs  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  comply  with  all 
applicable  State  said  Federal  standards 
insofar  as  practicable  with  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the 
lead  in  providing  safe  water  to  the  public 
if  this  is  demanded  of  the  States  and 
communities  of  our  Nation. 

Last,  the  bill  encourages  the  Admin- 
istrator to  work  closely  with  the  officers 
and  employees  of  other  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Public  Health  Service  in  or- 
der to  carry  through  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

Although  there  Is  not  much  time  left 
during  this  session  of  Coiigress  for  pas- 
sage of  this  important  measure.  I  would 
urge  the  Members  to  seriously  consider 
its  merits  during  the  time  remaining  In 
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this  session  with  a  view  toward  passage 
of  a  "National  Water  Hygiene  Act"  dur- 
ing iie  92d  Congress,  as  I  plan  to  rein- 
trod  ice  the  bill  at  that  time. 
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SMITH  of  California  asked  and 

given    permission    to    address    the 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 

natter.  i 

SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 

a   former   special   agent   of   the 

Bureau  of  Investigation,  I  have 

with  great  interest  the  published 

rences   of   opinion   between   former 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  consider 

s  criticism  of  both  the  Bureau  as 

otganization  and  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  be 

l)Ietely  unfounded,  and  I  have  been 

by  what  Clark  has  said  since 

not  at  all  in  keeping  with  remarks 

him  make  near  the  end  of  his 

as  Attorney  General. 

September  1967  the  annual  conven- 

of  the  Society  of  Former  Special 

of  the  FBI  was  held  in  Wash- 

D.C..    Ramsey   Clark   appeared 

of  the  luncheon  speakers.  I  at- 

as  did  several  thousand  other  per- 

including  former  FBI  agents,  their 

and  guests,  and  the  news  media. 

Hoover  has  been  quoted  as  saying 

one  never  knew  how  Ramsey  Clark 

going  "to  flop  on  any  issue,"  and  this, 

appears   accurate   since   at  the 

on  September  28.  1967,  Clark 

extremely  profuse  in  his  praise  of 

Director  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  Of 

praise  for  the  FBI  and  for  its 

is  not  newsworthy,  and  it  could 

his  effort  to  publicize  a  recently 

en  book  and  the  fact  that  he  has 

mentioned  as  possible  Presidential 

could  be  factors  motivating  Clark 

time. 

's  comments  at  the  luncheon  in 

were  made  a  matter  of  record,  and 

ve  secured  a   copy  which  I  would 

to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 

since  it  indicates  Ramsey  Clark's 

when  he  was  Attorney  General 

when  he  had  the  responsibility  and 

authority  to  correct  TBI  shortcom- 

if  he  saw  fit.  I  include  his  comments 

tjiis  point: 

or    Former    Attorney     General 

Clark  .*t  the  Lcncheon  or  the 

OF  Former  Special  Agents  of  the 

Inc. 

astmaster     Coyne     (ph),     Mr.     Hoover, 

t  Reagan  (ph),  officials  and  friends 

FBI,  it  is  a  ttirUiing  experience  to  be 

you  today.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  read 

hing,  but  I   can  think  better  with  my 

on. 

had  intended  to  tell  Mr.  Hoover  earlier 

hadn't  the  appropriate  opportunity  that 

President  asked  me  to  express  today,  as 

las   himself   on  so  many  occasions,   his 

admiration    for    his   friend    of    many, 

years,   his  neighbor  for  many,  many 

his  colleague  in   the  Government  of 

United    States.    Director    John    Edgar 

er.  tJnfortunately.  he  is  traveling  to  view 

ravages  of  hurricane  and  flood  in  the 
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Hio  Grande  Valley  but  is  with  you  and  with 
Mr.  Hoover  in  spirit  at  this  time. 

To  the  former  Agents  here  I  would  lllce  to 
say  that  you  are  alumni  of  an  illustrious 
institution:  an  Institution  unsurpassed  in 
governments  in  the  excellence  of  its  perform- 
ance: one  that  reminds  us  at  a  time  when 
it  is  so  important  that  we  be  reminded  that 
we  have  faith  that  big  government,  which 
is  essential  to  a  mighty  Nation  of  200,000,000 
people,  can  perform  through  institutions 
with  effectiveness,  with  efficiency  and  with 
fairness.  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  also 
always  feel  that  he  is  an  alumni  not  only 
of  the  FBI  but  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  well,  which  feels  so  close  to  the  Bureau,  to 
its  memt>ers.  which  worlis  constantly  in  a 
common  mission. 

Of  all  the  Institutions  of  Government, 
there  is  none  in  our  time  in  this  hour  of 
great  concern  about  crime  that  we  are  so 
fortunate  to  have  such  excellence.  Of  all 
the  agencies  that  could  have  reached  this 
level  of  excellence  the  American  people  can 
be  grateful  that  it  was  the  FBI  because  of 
the  dependence  of  our  people  upon  its  per- 
formance for  both  their  personal  security 
and  their  liberty.  Of  all  the  attributes  of  the 
excellence  demonstrated  by  the  FBI,  perhaps 
none  is  more  impressive  than  the  balance 
that  is  always  shown.  Here,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, perhaps  to  many's  evaluation  of 
human  nature,  there  Is  no  quest  for  empire. 
There  is.  Instead,  the  constant  awareness 
that  its  mlslson  is  described  and  delineated 
by  constitution  delegating  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  reserving  {jowers  to 
the  States.  That  it  lends  its  strength  to  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  United  States 
working  dally  to  build  excellence  In  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  which  are  so  criti- 
cal to  the  survival    of  this  gfreat  Nation. 

About  the  man  that  you  honor  today,  there 
is  nothing  I  can  think  to  say  more  appropri- 
ate than  that  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  noted 
in  the  simple  days  before  the  Civil  War  that 
•Every  institution  is  but  the  lengthened 
ehadow  of  a  single  man."  It  seems  Incredible 
to  me  that  this  could  still  be  true  in  our  day 
of  such  complexity  and  vast  number,  but  it 
is  true;  tiecause,  to  a  degree  that  I  do  not 
know  to  exist  in  any  other  Institution,  public 
or  private,  in  this  country,  the  great  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
John  Edgar  Hoover. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


became  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  edi- 
tors of  our  State. 

Out  of  the  sadness  we  experience  from 
his  loss  emerges  the  comforting  thought 
that  he  leaves  a  legacy  of  wisdom,  honor, 
and  integrity,  to  strengthen  and  inspire 
all  of  us. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  good 
wife,  Margaret,  whom  he  loved  so  much. 
It  is  our  prayer  she  be  sustained  by  the 
Good  Lord  above  in  her  hour  of  sorrow 
and  the  trying  days   that  lie  ahead. 


GEORGE  H.  SCRUTON,  JR. 

'Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  aiid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
here  in  Washington  were  shocked  at  the 
sad  news  of  the  passing  of  our  friend, 
George  Scruton.  We  have  all  suffered  a 
loss  by  Ills  untimely  death.  His  loss  will 
be  mourned  throughout  our  State  be- 
cause everyone  who  knew  him,  loved  him. 
His  fellow  editors  will  miss  his  presence 
as  a  journalist  of  the  highest  integrity. 

George  Scruton,  dui-ing  his  years  as 
editor  of  the  Sedalia  Democrat.  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  earned  the  enviable  reputation  for 
objectivity  and  fairness.  His  editorials 
were  direct  and  to  the  point.  Yet  he  al- 
ways tempered  them  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  viewpoint  of  his  read- 
ers and  the  area  his  paper  served.  He 
struck  hard  against  those  things  he  be- 
lieved were  wrong  and  fought  equally 
hard  for  the  causes  he  knew  were  right. 
He  consistently  refused  to  let  his  writing 
be  influenced  by  personalities  or  personal 
prejudices.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  he 


COMMENDS  BRAVERY  OF  OFFICERS 
AND  MEN  IN  POW  RESCUE 
ATTEMPT 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  offering  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  brave  officers  and 
men  of  the  Special  Joint  Army-Air  Force 
Task  Force,  led  by  Col.  Arthur  D.  Sim- 
ons, U.S.  Army,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  J. 
Manor,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  their  coura- 
geous attempt  on  November  21  to  liberate 
a  substantial  number  of  the  thousand  or 
more  prisoners  of  war  being  held  under 
inhumane  conditions  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

Already  the  air  is  filled  with  cries  of 
alarm,  with  organized  protest,  that  our 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  directing  this 
special  rescue  operation,  may  have  an- 
tagonized the  Communists.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  our  men  in  North  Vietnam  pris- 
ons, for  the  safety  of  those  still  free  to 
fight.  I,  for  one,  will  ignore  the  cries  of 
alarm,  the  marching  protests,  the  ban- 
ners of  surrender.  I  will  do  so  because  I 
believe  it  is  my  duty  not  only  as  a  Con- 
gressman but  as  an  American  to  support 
this  first  step  toward  guaranteeing  their 
safety. 

Prom  hard  experience  I  know  the 
plight  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  While  I  was 
serving  as  a  company  commander  in  the 
106th  Infantry  Division  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  my  entire  division  was  wiped 
out,  and  I  was  taken  prisoner  along  with 
those  of  my  company  who  survived.  The 
memory  of  the  disease,  dirt,  starvation. 
and  fear  will  remain  with  me  as  long 
as  I  live.  We  were  marched  away  from  the 
front  lines,  herded  into  boxcars  like 
cattle,  and  twice  bombed  by  Allied 
planes.  During  one  bombing  raid  in  Nu- 
remberg, half  the  group  were  killed  or 
wounded,  yet  we  were  proud  of  the  bomb- 
ers and  of  the  men  who  were  still  fight- 
ing for  us  and  our  country. 

I  escaped  from  a  POW  marching  col- 
umn, through  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
extreme  courage  of  my  cellmates,  whose 
will  to  live  and  fight  again  stemmed  from 
their  conviction  that  our  coimtry  was 
worth  fighting  for. 

I  still  know  it  is  worth  fighting  for,  but 
I  often  wonder  if  the  American  soldiers 
now  being  jabbed  by  Communist  bay- 
onets, beaten,  and  starved  by  Communist 
barbarians,  believe  in  their  heart  at  this 
moment  that  it  is.  For  we  have  given 
them  little  to  sustain  their  hopes  until 
this  week. 
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War  is  a  personal  thing  when  you  fight 
it  It  is  even  more  personal  when  you  are 
a  prisoner  of  it.  The  loneliness  surpasses 
reason;  the  hours  erase  time;  and  the 
misery  dissolves  hope.  Unless  there  is  a 
certainty  that  you  are  not  forgotten,  that 
you  are  not  the  victim  of  some  higher 
policy  or  some  grand  strategy  that  leads 
to  half-victories  and  uncontrollable 
stalemates,  it  is  unendurable. 

I  would  be  ashamed  as  an  American  if 
this  were  the  only  hope,  the  only  herit- 
age, we  could  leave  those  in  the  darkness 
of  their  cells  in  North  Vietnam  today.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is. 

If  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
have  found  a  legal  basis  for  treating  our 
captive  fighting  men  worse  than  common 
criminals,  then  surely  we  have  a  legal 
basis  for  acting  to  guarantee  their  safety 
and  secure  their  freedom.  The  American 
people  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  arro- 
gance, deceit,  torture  and  killing  of  the 
Communists  who  hold  our  men  captive. 
They  are  tired  of  repeated  breaches  of 
treaties  and  agreements,  and  of  the  total 
ineffectiveness  and  lack  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Nations.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  even  more  sick  and 
tired  of  submission  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  threats  and  violations  of  inter- 
national law,  lest  we  anger  or  frustrate 
the  international  bandits  who  are  per- 
petrating the  atrocities. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  remain  silent. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  in  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  their  determina- 
tion to  rescue  those  who  have  suffered 
so  long. 

If  there  are  no  standards  of  decency 
among  the  Communists,  it  is  time  we 
teach  them  some.  If  they  have  no  quali- 
ties of  mercy,  it  is  time  to  cease  dealing 
with  them  as  equals  among  humankind. 
We  can  begin  now  by  officially  serving 
notice  that  we  have  had  enough  and  that 
we  support  without  reservation  the  res- 
cue mission  and  those  who  carry  it  out. 

If  we  must  choose  humane  treatment 
for  those  we  send  to  fight  against  the  risk 
of  greater  conflict.  I  shall  choose  humane 
treatment. 

If  we  must  choose  between  nations 
with  courage  to  stand  with  us  in  our  de- 
mands for  decency  as  against  those  who 
pay  only  lip  service  to  decent  human  be- 
havior, I  shall  stand  with  the  coura- 
geous, whatever  the  risk. 

If  we  must  choose  as  Americans  be- 
tween might  and  sniveling  threats,  ab- 
ject fear  and  weaseling,  I  shall  stand 
with  what  is  right  and  the  might  to  make 
It  so.  So,  I  am  sure,  will  this  Congress.  So 
will  our  President:  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. And  so  will  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  without  delay: 

H.  Res.   1279 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  Joint  Army-Air 

Force  effort  to  liberate  American  prisoners 

of  war  held  captive  by  North  Vietnam 

Whereas,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 

of    Defense,    the    President    of    the    United 

States   authorized   a   Joint  Army-Air  Force 

Task  Force  operation,  the  purpose  of  which 


was  to  undertake  the  liberation  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  prisoners-of-war  being 
held  under  Inhumane  conditions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  In  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Conventions;  and 

Whereas,  the  dedicated  officers  and  men 
of  the  Joint  Army-Air  Force  Task  Force, 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Arthur 
D.  Simons.  United  States  Army,  and  Briga- 
dier General  Leroy  J.  Manor.  United  States 
Air  Force,  flew  into  the  Son  Tay  prison  com- 
pound near  Hanoi,  deep  in  the  heart  of 
heavily  defended  enemy  territory,  for  the 
purpoiie  of  liberating  American  prlsoners-of- 
war;  and 

Whereas,  this  group  of  courageous  volun- 
teers carried  out  this  perilous  mission  with 
such  superb  timing  and  perfect  execution 
that  not  a  single  casualty  was  sustained;  and 

Whereas,  this  heroic  humanitarian  gesture, 
voluntarily  made  by  the  men  of  the  libera- 
tion task  force  at  great  risk  to  their  own 
safety  and  lives,  clearly  demonstrates  their 
deep  unselfish  compassion  for  their  com- 
rades in  arms  who  are  being  deprived  of  their 
freedom  under  the  most  despicable  condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  this  daring  operation  will  bring 
to  all  families  nf  prlsoners-of-war  and  miss- 
ing men  a  reassuring  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the.se  brave  men  have  not  been 
foresaken  by  their  country  and  will  serve  as 
notice  to  the  enemy  that  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  coiuinued  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  American  prlsoners-of-war  in  flag- 
rant violation  of  civilized  standards  of  re- 
spect for  human  dignity:  Now.  therefore  be 
it 

RcKolred.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  commends  the  brave  officers 
and  men  of  the  Special  Joint  Army-Air 
Force  Task  Force,  led  by  Colonel  Arthur  D. 
Simons.  United  States  Army,  and  Brigadier 
General  Leroy  J.  Monor.  United  States  Air 
Force  for  their  courageous  attempt  on  No- 
vember 21,  1970,  to  liberate  a  substantial 
number  of  prl.soners-of-war  being  held  under 
inhumane  conditions  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  extraordinary 
courage,  dedication,  and  selflessness  dis- 
played by  the  members  of  such  Joint  task 
force  has  earned  for  them  the  highest  ad- 
miration and  commendation  of  this  Nation 
and  has  brought  an  undeniable  luster  to 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  they  so  honorably  serve. 


WHICH  HAS  MORE  REALISM:  TV  OR 
REAL  LIFE? 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BROVfN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  never  been  quite  sure  as  to 
whether  broad  claims  regarding  the 
effect  of  television  and  movies  on  our 
lives  were  based  on  fact  or  were  mere 
speculation.  I  have  supported  proposals 
to  study  these  contentions  and  to  try 
and  sort  out  cause  and  effect. 

Now,  I  am  suddenly  struck  by  this 
question  again.  Is  it  possible  that  our 
national  and  international  policies  are 
heavily  influenced  because  we  emulate 
our  film  heroes — especially  when  we  are 
faced  with  frustrating  problems  that  do 
not  have  solutions  as  simple  as  we  pro- 
jected them  in  campaign  rhetoric? 

Of  course,  the  real  life  "Mission  Im- 


possible" which  failed  to  turn  up  any 
prisoners  of  war  as  a  result  of  our  reck- 
less invasion  of  a  prison  camp  near 
Hanoi  is  a  scenario  that  would  never 
have  reached  our  living  room  screen.  The 
fictional  team  is  always  successful  in 
completing  its  missions.  At  the  very 
worst,  an  intelligence  failure  would  only 
be  a  temF>orary  setback. 

Has  the  frustration  of  not  being  able 
to  end,  win,  or  lose  the  war — the  pres- 
sure of  anxiety  related  to  the  prisoners 
of  war — reached  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Government  in  Strangelove  fashion? 

Can  we  gloss  over  the  obvious  fact  that 
this  John  Wayne-type  raid  has  serioiu^ly 
jeopardized  the  possibilities  of  negotia- 
tion— not  only  in  respect  to  the  war,  it- 
self, but  especially  in  the  area  of  prisoner 
treatment  and  or  exchange? 

Based  on  faulty  intelligence,  we  con- 
duct an  invasion  that  ignores  the  deli- 
cate political  factors  involved. 

What  were  the  possible  alternative 
outcomes  of  such  a  foolhardy  escapade? 

The  raiding  force  could  have  been 
wiped  out  completely. 

The  mission  could  have  met  with 
complete  success. 

The  results  could  have  been  some- 
where in  between. 

Or — probably  an  alternative  that  we 
least  expected — there  would  be  no  pris- 
oners in  the  camp. 

The  first  of  these  four  alternatives  is 
probably  the  only  outcome  that  would 
not  have  damaged  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion seriously. 

Did  those  officials  authorizing  the 
foray  actually  fail  to  realize  that  success 
in  such  a  mission,  such  as  if  we  had 
spirited  away  70  prisoners  of  war,  would 
have  repercussions  in  both  North  Viet- 
nam and  in  Paris  that  could  not  help  but 
wipe  out  any  hope  for  all  of  the  other 
prisoners  and  their  families  without 
complete  military  victory? 

But,  how  would  Dr.  Strangelove  have 
looked  at  the  situation? 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind.  Win, 
lose,  or  draw  on  the  first  mission,  it  would 
be  obvious  to  him  that  there  is  only  one 
course  left.  We  should  simply  invade  and 
release  all  of  the  prisoners. 

It  now  appears,  therefore,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  completely  abandoned 
any  hope  of  negotiating  a  settlement. 

The  bravery  and  the  execution  of  this 
effort  might  earn  an  Emmy  for  "best  1- 
hour  dramatic  program." 

Let  us  pray  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued next  week. 


DISASTROUS    STATE    OP    THE    NA- 
TIONAL  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Kee>  . 
Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
GETT)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  finished  partially  an  analysis  I  had 
made  In  some  detail  concerning  the  rather 
disastrous  state  of  the  national  economy, 
and  this  morning  in  the  1 -minute 
speeches  I  pointed  up  the  rather  onerous 
implications  of  the  7.2-percent  inflation 
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rate 


coming  on  the  heels  of  representa- 
tion* made  by  Economic  Adviser  Mc- 
Crai  ken  and  certain  other  people  in  the 
Nix(  n  administration  indicating  in  Oc- 
tober that  everything  was  under  control. 

It  appears  that  everything  in  the  ad- 
min stration  economics-wise  is  out  of 
coni  rol,  that  the  administration  really 
doe;  not  know  what  it  is  doing. 

I  ihould  like  to  continue  with  some  of 
the  inalysis  which  I  made. 

I  fHJint  up  these  organized  labor  sta- 
tisti  :s  only  in  an  effort  to  show  perspec- 
tive The  workers  see  their  wages  being 
eaten  up  by  rising  costs,  and  they  natu- 
rall; '  want  to  guard  against  future  infla- 
tion The  United  Auto  Workers,  with 
con;  iderable  justification,  point  to  the 
19-fercent  pay  raise  GM  top  manage- 
mer  t  gave  itself  in  1968,  and  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
new  car  derives  from  senseless  model 
changes.  We  have  all  heard  about  the 
mas  iive  and  totally  unconscionable  raises 
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Penn  Central  top  management  gave  itself 
while  the  railroad  was  going  bankrupt. 

But  the  fact  remains:  we  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with  these  new  settlements, 
and  we  will  feel  their  effects  soon.  In 
one  way  or  another,  more  than  10  percent 
of  our  population  derives  its  living  from 
the  auto  industry. 

The  same  pattern  can  be  found 
throughout  the  economy.  According  to 
the  October  issue  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  Business  Review : 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1970,  major  con- 
tract settlements  averaged  9.7  percent  over 
the  life  of  the  contract  and  in  the  first  year 
ran  14.6  percent  as  against  8.2  percent  and 
10.9  percent  respectively  for  all  of  1969.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  rise  in  wage  costs, 
which  is  accelerating,  can  be  matched  by 
further  productivity  gains.  .  .  .  The  auto 
workers'  contract  has  typically  served  as  a 
model  for  other  union  settlements  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  a  settlement  at  less  than  a  10 
percent  rate. 

Coming  from  a  district  which  pro- 
duces more  than  20  percent  of  the  Na- 


tion's rice,  I  have  a  strong  interest  in  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  caught  in  an  infla- 
tionary economy.  As  usual,  the  Nation's 
farmers  are  finding  themselves  the  first 
to  suffer  from  Inflation.  Richard  Nixon 
said  in  September  1968: 

These  (new)  policy  directions  include 
dedicated  efforts  to  improve  market  prices 
and  strengthen  our  market  economy;  74  per- 
cent of  parity  (1968)  is  intolerable  in  my 
book;  farmers  are  entitled  to  better,  and  I 
pledge  that  in  my  Administration  they  will 
have  better.  (Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  14, 
1968.) 

Farm  prices  have  risen  4.6  percent 
since  1968,  but  costs  are  out  of  sight,  re- 
ducing farm  parity  this  month  to  70  for 
the  first  time  since  the  1930's.  Since 
farm  prices  have  remained  relatively 
constant,  the  decrease  in  parity  can  be 
attributed  to  increased  costs,  which  in 
turn  are  largely  attributable  to  inflation. 

I  include  a  table,  entitled  "Prices  Re- 
ceived and  Paid  by  Farmers,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 


PRICES 


Period 


Prices  received  by 
farmers 


Live- 
All  stock 
farm  and 
prod-                    prod- 
ucts     Crops        ucts 


RECEIVLO  AND  PAID  BY  FARMERS 
(Index,  1957 -»=  1001 


Prices  paid  by  farmers        Parity  ratio  ■ 


All 
items, 
inter- 
est, 
taxes, 

and  Family  Pro- 
waie  livini  duction 
rates      items      items 


Prices  received  by 
farmers 


Ad- 
Actual     justed ' 


Period 


AH 
term 

prod- 
ucts 


Live- 
stock 
and 
prod- 
Crops        ucts 


Prices  paid  by  farmers        Parity  ratio  > 

AU 

items, 

inter- 
est, 

taxes, 
and    Family        Pro- 
wage      living   duction  Ad- 
rates      items      items    Actual    justed - 


ptembef  15, 
15.... 


0  lober 


99 
99 
101 
100 
98 
103 

no 

105 
108 
114 

114 
115 


100 
102 
104 
107 
107 
104 
106 
101 
101 
99 

95 
96 


98 

98 

99 

95 

91 

101 

113 

107 

112 

125 

128 
128 


102 
103 
105 
107 
107 
110 
114 
117 
121 
127 

128 
129 


102 
102 
103 
104 
105 
107 
110 
113 
117 
123 

124 
124 


101 
101 
103 
104 
103 
105 
108 
109 
HI 
116 

116 
116 


80 

79 
80 
78 
76 
77 
80 
74 
73 
74 

73 
73 


82 

83 
83 
81 
80 
82 
86 
79 
79 


79 
79 


1970 


November  15 117 

Decembers 117 

January  15 119 

Februarys 120 

March  15  _ 120 

April  15 116 

May  15 117 

June  15 116 

July  15 118 

August  15 114 

September  15 116 

October  15 113 


99 

96 

97 
99 
99 
99 

104 
104 
105 
101 
105 
103 


130 
133 

134 
135 
134 
129 
126 
125 
128 
124 
124 
121 


127 
129 

131 
132 
131 
132 
132 
133 
133 
133 
134 
135 


125 

125 

126 
127 
127 
127 
128 
128 
128 
129 
129 
129 


117 

117 

118 
119 
119 
119 
119 
119 
119 
119 
121 
122 


75 
75 

75 
75 
75 
72 
73 
72 
74 
71 
72 
70 


81 
81 

81 
81 
81 
78 
78 
77 
79 
76 
77 
75 


>  Petcentage  ratio  of  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  Index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes, 
and  w  ige  rates  on  1910  14=  100  base. 
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'  The  adiusted  parity  ratio  reflects  Government  payments  made  directly  to  farmers. 
Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


disastrous  handling  by  the  admin- 
tion  of  the  rice  commodity  is  sym- 
of  their  total  agricultural  inept- 
Two  years  ago  the  Repubhcans  re- 
duced rice  allotments  by  15  percent.  My 
ict,  with  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  rice,  started   to  agriculturally 
ate.  This  year  Secretary  of  Agri- 
are  Hardin  reduced  the  rice  com- 
mcK^ty  allotments  another   10  percent. 
Central  Valley  economy  continued 
with  high  unemployment.  Now  in- 
flation continues  imabated  and  imem- 
plojfnent  is  pushing  through  the  roof 
Government  tax  income  is  also  sag- 
£ind  the  administration  admits  pub- 
that  in  spite  of  starving  millions 
orldwide  they  are  planning  on  another 
percent  rice  acreage  reduction. 

plight  of  the  rice  farmer  is  well 

in  an   article,  entitled   "Rice 

>p  Raps  Acreage-Cut  Plan,"  in  the 

Willows  Daily  Journal  of  November  16, 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record 

lis  point: 
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Rice  Co-op  Raps  Acreage-Cut  Plan 

Sacramento. — The  California  rice  Industry 
will  "resist  strongly"  what  is  described  as  a 
plan  by  a  group  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  cut  rice  acreage  another  10 
percent. 

It  has  already  been  reduced  some  25  per- 
cent in  the  past  two  years,  Marshall  Leahy, 
executive  vice  president  of  Farmers  Rice  Co- 
operative, told  about  650  members  and  their 
wives  at  the  co-op's  26th  annual  meeting  In 
the  Woodlake  Inn  here : 

"Two  weeks  ago  we  felt  confident  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  acreage  allotment. 

"It  now  appears,  however,  there  are  some 
people  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
would  reduce  acreage." 

This  bore  out  a  pre-election  statement  by 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett  In  a  vl«lt  to 
this  area  that  pressure  was  being  exerted  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  another 
10  percent  acreage-allotment  reduction. 

Meanwhile,  James  Nicholas,  vice  president 
of  the  cooperative,  said  the  rice  industry 
faces  a  difficult  marketing  year  overseas. 

"Competition,"  he  said,  "has  never  been 
more  severe." 

Nicholas  said  California's  17.9  million  hun- 
dredweight rice  crop,  some  10  percent  smaller 


than  last  year,  faces  what  he  called  "a  re- 
duced world  impKJrt  requirement  which  is 
likely  to  grow  in  intensity." 

He  said  the  decline  in  foreign  demand  for 
California  rice  stems  from  a  rising  produc- 
tion of  rice  by  countries  which  traditionally 
have  Imported  the  crop  from  the  United 
States. 

"Vietnam,  Indonesia  and  Korea — leading 
rice  importers  last  year — are  pursuing  pro- 
duction programs  aimed  at  eventual  self- 
sufficiency,"  he  said. 

Nicholas  said  American  rice  has  not  been 
able  to  meet  competition  abroad  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  past  years,  and  U.S.  dollar  ex- 
porters have  suffered  as  a  result. 

During  the  1969-70  marketing  year,  he 
pointed  out,  commercial  exports  from  the 
United  States  totaled  about  825,000  metric 
tons,  down  30,000  from  the  previous  year. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  a  further  de- 
cline during  1970-71,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  1969-70  total  included  a  special 
dollar  purchase  a  sp)eclal  dollar  purchase  by 
Vietnam  of  more  than  100,000  tons,  which 
is  not  expected  to  be  repeated  this  year. 

Leahy,  general  counsel  for  the  cooperative 
as  well  as  executive  vice-president,  said  Korea 
has  an   influence   on  the  move   within  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  acreage 
again. 

While  Korea,  he  said,  has  "expressed  inter- 
est in  50.000  tons  of  California  rice,  no  for- 
mal agreeemnt  has  been  reached." 

He  said  that  by  law  acreage  can  be  re- 
duced an  additional  10  percent  nationally 
from  the  present  1.820,000  acres  to  1,652,000 
acres. 

"We  will  resist  strongly  any  additional 
acreage  reduction,"  he  said,  "as  It  would 
place  undue  hardship  on  California  rice 
farmers." 

Four  Glenn  and  Colusa  rice  growers  are 
among  those  reelected  as  offlce-s  and  directors 
of  the  cooperative. 

RECESSION 

The  administration  maintains  we  are 
not  in  a  recession  and  never  were.  This 
is  absurd  and  it  is  another  administra- 
tion lie. 

The  official  definition  of  a  recession  is 
two  consecutive  quarters  in  which  gross 
national  product  in  constant  dollars  de- 


clines. In  the  third  quarter  of  1969,  the 
GNP  in  1958  dollars  was  730.9  billion.  In 
the  fourth  quarter,  it  fell  to  729.2,  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  it  plum- 
meted to  723.8. 

This  was  a  recession.  In  the  second 
quarter,  the  GNP  rose  to  724.9,  but  a 
great,  thriving  country  such  as  ours  can 
certainly  derive  no  pleasure  from  a  quar- 
terly economic  growth  of  1.1  billion.  This 
is  equivalent  to  an  annual  Nixonomic 
growth  of  six-tenths  of  a  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  third  quarter,  GNP  grew  at  the 
still  inadequate  rate  of  1.4  percent;  com- 
pose this  with  the  average  of  5.9  percent 
real  economic  growth  during  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years. 

And  let  us  not  forget  we  need  at  least 
4.2  percent  annual  growth  of  real  GNP 
just  to  stay  even.  Otherwise,  increased 
productivity  and  population  growth  will 
lead  to  higher  unemployment  and  a  de- 
pressed standard  of  living. 


If  we  look  closely  at  the  GNP  figures, 
the  contrast  between  the  Kennedy-John- 
son Great  Society  ana  Nixon's  fumbling 
society  is  painfully  evident.  Duiing  the 
Great  Society  years,  we  racked  up  20, 
35  billion  new  dollars  of  real  wealth 
every  year.  During  1966,  Johnson's  best 
year,  we  got  $40.3  billion  of  real  growth. 
Over  the  whole  8  years,  the  average  an- 
nual growth  was  $22  billion. 

What  has  the  Nixonomic  fumbling 
society  given  us?  It  has  thrown  us  for  a 
loss,  that  is  what  it  has  done.  Through 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1970,  we  have 
averaged  $800  million  below  1969.  Ken- 
nedy's worst  year  appears  to  be  out  of 
sight  for  Nixon — a  $5  billion  growth  rec- 
ord only  for  2  years. 

I  have  here  a  table,  entitled  "Gross 
National  Product  or  Expenditure,"  which 
sets  out  the  figures  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing, I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


Billions  of  dollars;  quarterly  data  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


Government  purchases  of  goods  and  services 


PerkMi 


1959 - 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 - 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 -. 

1968 

1969 

1969: 

1 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1970: 

I 

II 

Ill 


Total  gross 

national 

product  in 

1958  prices 

475.9 
487.7 
497.2 
529.8 
551.0 
581.1 
617.8 
f^iA 
6/5.2 
707.2 
727.1 

722.1 
726.1 
730.9 
729.2 

723.8 
724.9 
727.4 


Total  gross  Personal  con- 
national  sumption 
product     expenditures 


Gross  private        Net  exports 

domestic  ot  goods 

investment      and  services 


483.7 
503.7 
520.1 
560.3 
590.5 
632.4 
684.9 
749.9 
793.9 
865.0 
931.4 

907.6 
923.7 
942.6 
951.7 

959.5 
971.1 
985.5 


311.2 
325.2 
335.2 
355.1 
375.0 
401.2 
432.8 
466.3 
492.1 
535.8 
577.5 

561.8 
573.3 
582.1 
592.6 

603.1 
614.4 
622.1 


75.3 
74.8 
71.7 
83.0 
87.1 
94.0 
108.1 
121.4 
116.6 
126.5 
139.8 

136.0 
139.3 
143.8 
140.2 

133.2 
134.3 
138.3 


0.1 
4.0 
5.6 
5.1 
5.9 
8.5 
6.9 
5.3 
5.2 
2.5 
1.9 

1.3 
1.3 
2.6 
2.6 

3.5 
4.1 
4.2 


ToUl 


97.0 
99.6 
107.6 
117.1 
122.5 
128.7 
137.0 
156.8 
180.1 
200.2 
212.2 

208.5 
209.9 
214.1 
216.3 

219.6 
218.4 
221.0 


Total 


53.7 
53.5 
57.4 
63.4 
64.2 
65.2 
66.9 
77.8 
90.7 
99.5 
101.3 

100.9 
99.8 
102.5 
102.1 

102.3 
99.7 
98.6 


Federal 

National 
defense  ■ 


46.0 
44.9 
47.8 
51.6 
50.8 
50.0 
50.1 
60.7 
72.4 
78.0 
78.8 

78.6 
77.9 
79.8 
78.8 

79.3 
76.8 
75.8 


Otiier 


State 
and  local 


Implicit  price 

deflator  lor 

total  GNP. 

1958>100< 


7.6 
8.6 
9.6 
11.8 
13.5 
15.2 
16.8 
17.1 
18.4 
21.5 
22.6 

22.4 
21.9 
22.7 
23.3 

23.0 
22.9 
22.9 


43.3 
46.1 
50.2 
53.7 
58.2 
63.5 
70.1 
79.0 
89.4 
100.7 
110.8 

107.5 
110. 1 
111.6 
114.2 

117.4 
118.7 
122.4 


101.63 
103.29 
104. 62 
105.76 
107.17 
108.84 
110.86 
113.95 
117.59 
122.  31 
128.11 

125.68 
127.22 
128.97 
130.52 

132.57 
133.98 
135.  50 


1  This  category  corresponds  closely  with  budget  outlays  for  national  defense,  shown  on  p.  36. 

2  Gross  national  product  in  current  prices  divided  by  gross  national  product  in  1958  prices. 


Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1960. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


Gross  retained  earnings  followed  a 
similar  pattern  with  the  slight  distinc- 
tion that  their  big  drop  came  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1969  rather  than  the 


first  quarter  of  1970.  Business  earnings 
today  are  virtually  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  but  they  buy  5  percent  less. 

(Billions  of  dollars;  quarterly  data  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


I  include  a  table,  entitled  "The  Na- 
tion's Income,  Expenditure,  and  Sav- 
ing," in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


.  Persons 

Government 

Disposable  personal  income 



Net  receipts 

^ 

Expenditures 



Less: 
Interest 
paid  and 

Equals: 
Total 

Personal 

Less: 

Less: 

Equals: 

Surplus  or 

excluding 

consump- 

Personal 

Tax  and 

Transfers, 

Transfers, 

Purchases 

deficit  (-), 

payments 
to 

interest 

tion 

saving  or 

nontax 

interest. 

Equals: 

Total 

interest. 

ot  goods 

income  and 

and 

expendi- 

dissaving 

receipts  or 

and 

Net 

expendi- 

and 

and 

product 

Period 

Total  1 

foreigners 

transfers 

tures 

(-) 

accruals 

subsidies  - 

receipts 

tures 

subsidies  - 

services 

accounts 

1962 

385.3 

8.6 

376.6 

355.1 

21.6 

157.0 

42.8 

114.2 

159.9 

42.8 

117.1 

-2.S 

1963 

404  6 

9.7 

394.9 

375.0 

19.9 

168.8 

44.4 

124.3 

166.9 

44.4 

122.5 

1.8 

1964 

438  1 

10.7 

427.4 

401.2 

26.2 

174.1 

46.7 

127.3 

175.4 

46.7 

128.7 

-1.4 

1965 

473  2 

12.0 

461.3 

432.8 

28.4 

189.1 

49.9 

139.2 

186.9 

49.9 

137.0 

2.2 

1966 

511  9 

13.0 

498  9 

466.3 

32.5 

213.3 

55.5 

157.9 

212.3 

55.5 

156.8 

1. 1 

1967 

546.3 

13.9 

532.4 

492.1 

40.4 

228.9 

62.8 

166.2 

242.9 

62.8 

180.1 

-13.9 

1968 

591  2 

15.0 

476.2 

535.8 

40.4 

263.3 

70.5 

192.8 

270.7 

70.5 

200.2 

—  7.3 

1969 :: ::: 

631.6 

16.5 

615.1 

577.5 

37.6 

298.7 

77.9 

220.8 

290.1 

77.9 

212.2 

8.7 

1969: 
1 

612  0 

16  0 

596.0 

561.8 

34.3 

291.2 

75.1 

216.1 

283.5 

75.1 

208.5 

7.7 

II 

623.0 

16.4 

606.6 

573.3 

33.3 

299.2 

77.4 

221.8 

287.4 

77.4 

209.9 

11.8 

III 

640  6 

16.7 

623.9 

582.1 

42.0 

300.4 

78.3 

222.1 

292.3 

78.3 

214.1 

8.  0 

IV       

650.6 
665  3 

16.9 
17.3 

633.7 
648.0 

592.6 

603.1 

41.1 
44.8 

304.1 
300.2 

80.8 
81.8 

223.3 
218.4 

297.0 
301.5 

80.8 
81.8 

216.3 
219.6 

7. 1 

1970: 
1 

-1.2 

II 

683  6 

17.8 

665.8 

614.4 

51.5 

303.6 

96.1 

207.4 

314.5 

96.1 

218.4 

-10.9 

III 

693.0 

18.2 

674.8 

622.1 

52.7 

304.8 

94.3 

210.5 

315.3 

94.3 

221.0 

-10.5 

'  Personal  income  (p.  5)  less  personal  tax  and  nontax  payments  (fines,  penalties,  etc).  paid  by  Government,  subsidies  less  current  surplus  of  Government  enterprises,  and  disbursements 

fcvernment  transfer  payments  to  persons,  foreign  net  transfers  by  Government,  net  interest     less  wage  accruals. 


'erjod 


1K2 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1%9 

1%9 
I 

II 
II 
IV 
0; 
I. 
II 
II 


1970; 


>  Unlistributed  corporate  proflts.  corporate  inventory  valuation  adiustment.  capital  consump- 
tion il  gwances,  and  wage  accruals  less  disbursements.  Does  not  include  retained  earnings  oi 
unmco  porated  business,  which  are  included  in  disposable  personal  income. 

3  Pn  ate  business  investment,  purchases  ol  capital  goods  by  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and 
residei|tial  housing. 


N*w  I  would  like  to  insert  a  table  of 
ecor  omic  growth  and  reduction  I  have 
ilated : 

(In  percent  of  growth) 


calc 

Year: 
19(0 
19(  1 
191  2 
19(3 
19(4 
19(5 
19(6 
191  7 
19(8 
19(  9 


19  19 


19  0 


the 
apait 
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Business 


International 


Gross 

Gross  private 

retained  domestic 

earnings  ■      investment  - 


Net 

transfers  to 

Excess  ol     foreigners  by 

investment      persons  and 

(— >      Government 


Net  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Exces 

Equals:  transfer 

Less:                   Net  of 

Imports             exports  exports  ( 


Exports 


66.3 
68.8 
76.2 
84.7 
91.3 
33.0 
95.6 
97.3 

96.S 
97.4 
99.1 
96.0 

95.7 
97.9 
99.1 


83.0 
87.1 
94.0 
108.1 
121.4 
116.6 
126.  S 
139.8 

136.0 
139.3 
143.8 
140.2 

133.2 
134.3 
138.3 


-16.8 
-18.4 
-17.8 
-23.4 
-30.1 
-23.5 
-31.0 
-42.5 

-39.4 

-41.9 
-44.7 
-44.2 

-37.5 
-36.4 
-39.2 


2.7 
2.i 
i?.8 
12.8 
2.8 
3.  C 
2.8 
2.8 

2.4 

3.i 
2.8 
2.9 

2.8 
3.0 
2.8 


30.3 
32.3 
31.7 
39.2 
43.4 
46.2 
50.6 
55.5 

47.8 
57.2 
58.3 
58.8 

61.1 
62.8 
62.8 


25.1 
26.4 
28.6 
32.3 
38.1 
41.0 
48.1 
53.6 


58.6 


5.1 
5.9 
8.5 
6.9 
5.3 
5.2 
2.5 
1.9 

1.3 
1.3 
2.6 
2.6 

3.5 
4.1 
4.2 


sol 

Gross 

s  or 

Total 

national 

net 

income  or 

Statistical 

product  or 

-) 

receipts 

discrepancy 

expenditure 

2.5 

559.8 

0.5 

560.3 

3.1 

590.8 

-.3 

590.5 

5.7 

633.7 

-1.3 

632.4 

4.1 

688.0 

-3.1 

684  9 

2.4 

750.9 

-1.0 

749.9 

2.2 

794.6 

-.7 

793.9 

.3 

867.4 

-2.4 

865.8 

.9 

936.1 

-4.7 

931.4 

1.1 

911.0 

-3.6 

907.6 

2.0 

929.0 

-5.3 

923.7 

.1 

947.9 

-5.5 

942.6 

.3 

955.9 

-4.3 

951.7 

-.7 

964.9 

-5.4 

959.5 

1.1 

974.1 

-3.1 

971.1 

1.3 

987.3 

-1.8 

985.5 

'  Net  foreign  investment  less  capital  grants  received  by  U.S.,  with  sign  changed. 
*  Preliminary. 

Note:  Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1960. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce. 


2.5 
2.0 
6.5 
4.0 
5.5 
6.3 
6.4 
2.6 
4.  7 
2.8 


Jin   jercent  of  growth  (loss),  annual  rate) 
Quai  ter : 


2.2 

Id .- 2  5 

■  th (0.9) 


St —  -    (3.0) 

d   0.6 

d 1.4 

N^  one  will  have  any  difficulty  telling 
Democratic   and  Republican   years 


T  le  prognosis  is  not  encouraging.  For 


a  while,  there  appeared  to  be  some  com- 
fort in  the  administration's  claims  that 
we  had  "hit  bottom."  If  things  were  not 
very  good  at  lea^t  they  were  getting  worse 
at  a  decreasing  rate  or,  depending  on 
which  measure  you  used,  they  were  slow- 
ly getting  a  little  better. 

But  in  October  industrial  production 
dropped  2.3  percent;  this  is  a  sickening 
annual  decrease  rate  of  more  than  27 
percent.  Industrial  production  is  now  7 
percent  below  its  peak  of  July  1969. 

If  there  had  been  no  car  strike,  we 
would  still  have  had  a  decline  of  more 
than  1  percent,  which  is  equivalent  to 
an  annual  decline  of  more  than  12  per- 
cent. As  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  18: 

The  report  cast  doubt  on  the  widespread 
assumption  among  private  economists  and 
Government  officials  that,  apart  from  the 
strike,  the  economy  had  hit  bottom  earlier 
this  year  and  was  beginning  a  sluggish 
recovery. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  additional  indi- 
cators of  the  very  recessed  state  of  our 
economy. 

First,  during  the  third  quarter  of  this 


year,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports 
our  manufacturing  plants  operating  at 
76.2  percent  of  capacity — the  lowest  level 
since  early  1961. 

Second,  our  airlines  are  in  desper- 
ate straits.  Where  1968  brought  them  af- 
ter-tax profits  of  about  $270  million,  the 
Air  Transport  Association  estimates  1970 
will  bring  a  $50  million  loss.  The  ATA 
explicitly  relates  its  difBculties  to  the 
downturn  of  the  general  economy,  which 
has  caused  the  annual  growth  of  air  traf- 
fic to  decline  from  the  1963-68  average  cf 
17  percent  to  the  current  figure  of  2  per- 
cent. People  cannot  afford  to  fly  any- 
more; this  certainly  makes  the  SST  proj- 
ect appear  even  more  questionable. 

Third,  corporate  profits  are  absurd. 
Recession  usually  hits  the  small  business 
before  the  large  corporations.  Now  even 
our  industrial  giants  are  suffering  badly. 
Examining  a  list  of  our  40  largest  coi- 
porations,  we  find  that  only  11  have  in- 
creased their  income  between  1969  and 
1970  sufficiently  to  keep  ahead  of  a  5-per- 
cent estimated  inflation. 

I  include  this  table  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


1970  1ST  9  (I40NTHS  SALES  AND  INCOME  FOR  TOP  100  U.S.  CORPORATIONS 
IRanked  by  sales) 


1!  70  rank 


nk 

1969  rank 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

U 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

18 

18 

17 

19 

21 

20 

19 

21 

22 

22 

20 

23 

33 

24 

23 

25 

27 

Company 


Sales  or 

operating 

revenues 

(thousands) 


General  Motors  Corp ...  $15,795,462 

standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.) ., 13,700,000 

American  Telephone  t  Telegraph ; 12,  588,502 

Ford  Motor  Co... 10,715.500 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co '  7. 189,  422 

General  Electric  Co 6,158,329 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.. 6.060,000 

International  Business  Machines ^ 5,  508.  439 

Chrysler  Corp 5.147,300 

Texaco      .. 4,951.000 

Gulf  Oil  Corp 4.819.924 

Great  Atlantic  »  Pacific  Te» < 14,397,975 

International  Telephone  S  Telegraph 4,  375, 198 

Ifnited  States  Steel « 3,740,375 

Standard  Oil  (California) 3,740, 174 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) , 3.418.000 

Safeway  Stores , 3,236.432 

Shell  Oil      3,185,314 

J.  C.  Penney 12.975.  508 

Ling-Temco-Vought 2,850,701 

Kroger  Co                12,785,799 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 2,764,679 

BoeingCo 2,707,468 

WestinghouseElectrk:  .. 2.682,610 

General  Telephone  &  Qectronlcs , 2,500,069 


Percent  gam 

or  loss 

over  1969 


-1.1 
+9.6 
+.9 
+.1 
+  4.3 
-5.4 
+8.8 
+4.0 
-1.8 
+7.7 
+  .7 
+5.3 

+  12.5 
+6.3 
+8.4 
+5.8 

+  17.1 
+  1.1 

+  12.4 
+4.2 
+6.3 
+1.9 

+29.7 
+7.4 
+4.8 


Net  Income 
(thousands) 


$743.  846 
924,000 
1,631,855 
364,  700 
-314,001 
161.470 
348.  300 
742, 272 
(20,  200) 
569,  471 
419,  144 
■41,904 
238,  540 
108,  450 
327.929 
243.  700 

46,683 
173, 899 
175,855 

(9, 145) 
127.515 
265. 455 

17,358 

96,  864 
143,314 


Percent  gain 

or  loss 

over  1969 


-38.1 

+.2 


-1. 

-9. 
+  11. 
-37. 

+5. 

+8. 
('^ 

+3.1 
-11.3 
+  14.1 
+  30.4 
-28.1 

-3.6 

-5.5 
+33.4 
-21.0 

-5.1 

-4.1 

-5.7 

-4.4 

-15.3 


Net  inco.ne 

as  percent 

ol  sales 


4.7 
6.7 

13.0 
3.4 
4.4 
2.6 
5.7 

13.5 
(') 

11.5 
8.7 
1.0 
5.5 
2.9 
8.8 
7.1 
1.4 
5.5 
2.5 

n 

9.6 

.6 

3.6 

5.7 


Po  jtnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1970  rank    1969  rank  Company 


26 
27 
2> 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


25 
24 
26 
32 
30 
29 
31 
(') 
38 
36 
37 
35 
39 
40 
43 


Atlantic  Richfield - - 

RCA  Corp - 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber - ,  £ 

Procter  &  Gamble. -        £■ 

Bethlehem  Steel - i 

S»»ilt*Co. - - -        2 

Union  Carbide. - - 

Greyhound  Corp 

Continental  Oil 

Marcor  Inc.. - ' 

Ktaftco 

American  Brands. 

International  Harvester -- 

Eastman  Kodak .       

Litton  Industries - 


Sales  or 

operating 

Peicent  gam 

Percent  gam 

Net  income 

revenues 

or  kiss 

fiel  income 

01  toss 

as  peicent 

(thousands) 

over  1969 

(thousands) 
$145,700 

over  1969 
-11.7 

of  sales 

$2.  408, 822 

6.0 

2,  380, 000 

-3.6 

54,400 

-50.8 

2.  3 

2,377,658 

-.4 

91,938 

-20.9 

3.9 

12,339,410 

-rlO.8 

'169,489 

-12.6 

7.2 

2, 280, 756 

•r5.0 

69.981 

-36.3 

3.1 

2,278,867 

+1.4 

18.810 

+31.5 

.8 

2, 258. 457 

+4.0 

121,607 

-16.0 

5.4 

2,141,238 

(> 

37,400 

^K  . 

1.7 

2.100,000 

-9.3 

106.200 

-5.0 

5.0 

2,  056,  461 

-4.3 

■50,701 

+  12.3 

2.5 

2,055,213 

-6.3 

60,571 

+9.2 

2.9 

1,977,467 

+  .2 

78,686 

+10.2 

4.0 

1.947,128 

-^1.7 

39,801 

-5.1 

2.0 

1,928,007 

-1.6 

279. 268 

+2.1 

14.5 

■  1,855,790 

+  11.0 

■50,486 

-19.5 

2.7 

■  Latest  9  months. 
!  Estimated. 
'  Loss. 


<  Not  on  1969  list. 
'  Figures  notcomparable  due  to  Ai^nour  acquisition. 


Fourth.  As  we  might  expect  from  the 
high  industrial  unemployment  figures  I 
cited  earlier,  industrial  production  is  in 


terrible  shape.  Durable  manufacturing 
production  is  at  the  1965-66  level. 


(1957  59=100,  seasonally  adjusted) 


I  include  a  table,  entitled  "Industrial 
Production,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Industry 


Market 


Period 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963  .. 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1969: 

September  . 

October 

November.. 

December. . 
1970: 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October  ■..- 


Total  - 
industrial 
production 

108.7 
109.7 
118.3 
124.3 
132.3 
143.4 
156.3 
l».l 
16S.S 
172.8 

173.9 
173.1 
171.4 
171.1 

170.4 
170.  S 
171.1 
170.2 
169.0 
168.8 
169.2 
169.0 
166.1 
162.3 


Manufacturing 


Final  products 


Total 


Durable       Nondurable 


108.9 
109.6 
118.7 
124.9 
133.1 
145.0 
158.6 
159.7 
166.9 
173.9 


175.2 
173.9 
171.8 
171.3 

170.2 
170.3 
170.8 
170.0 
168.1 
168.0 
168.5 
167.9 
164.2 
160.2 


108.5 
107.0 
117.9 
124.5 
133.5 
148.4 
164.8 
163.7 
169.8 
176.5 

178.7 
177.3 
172.1 
171.1 

169.7 
169.6 
171.0 
168.4 
167.6 
167.3 
167.4 
166.5 
160.  S 
153.9 


109.5 
112.9 
119.8 
125.3 
132.6 
140.8 
150.8 
154.6 
163.3 
170.6 

170.9 
169.5 
171.5 
171.5 

171.0 
171.3 
170.6 
171.9 
168.7 
168.9 
170.0 
169.8 
168.7 
168.2 


Mining 


101.6 
102.6 
105.0 
107.9 
111.5 
114.8 
120.5 
123.8 
126.6 
130.2 

131.6 
130.2 
132.6 
134.4 

131.7 
134.2 
135.1 
133.9 
134.8 
135.5 
133.8 
137.2 
139.5 
135.4 


Utilities 


115.6 
122.3 
131.4 
140.0 
151.3 
160.9 
173.9 
184.9 
202.5 
221.2 

222.5 
226.0 

226.0 
227.9 

230.1 
232.7 
230.3 
233.8 
234.9 
235.4 
236.3 
235  8 
238.5 
240.0 


Total 


109.9 
111.2 
119.7 
124.9 
131.8 
142.5 
155.5 
158.3 
165.1 
170.8 

172.2 
170.9 
168.4 
168.5 

168.5 
169.9 
169.7 
168.5 
167.7 
167.1 
166.8 
166.6 
163.1 
160.7 


Consumer 
goods 


111.0 
112.6 
119.  7 
125.2 
131.7 
140.3 
147.5 
148.5 
156.9 
162.5 

162.8 
161.2 
160.5 
160.7 

161.5 
162.4 
162.0 
163.2 
163.2 
162.8 
163.5 
164.1 
160.4 
158.6 


Equipment 


107.6 
108.3 
119.6 
124.2 
132.0 
147.0 
172.6 
179.4 
182.6 
188.6 

192.4 
191.9 
185.6 
185.2 

183.6 
186.2 
186.3 
179.9 
177.3 
176.3 
173.7 
171.9 
169.0 
165.2 


Materials 


107.6 
108.4 
117.0 
123.7 
132.8 
144.2 
157.0 
157.8 
165.8 
174.6 

176.0 
175.4 
174.6 
173.9 

172.5 

171  5 
171.7 
171.9 
170.4 
171.2 
171.4 
171  2 
168  7 
164.1 


■  Preliminary.       Source:  Board  of  Governors  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


THE    WORST    OF    ALL    WORLDS 

Economic  policy  is  a  matter  of  trade- 
offs, of  balancing  the  goals  of  high  em- 
ployment and  high  economic  growth  as 
opposed  to  inflation. 

This  has  been  the  so-called  game  plan 
Of  the  Nixon  administration;  the  Presi- 
dent has  referred  to  it  as  "fine  tuning." 

It  has  not  worked.  The  major  indi- 
cators are  either  in  catastrophic  shape 
or  on  the  verge  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  Republican  tradition,  the  Presi- 
dent chose  inflation  control  as  his  first 
objective.  By  raising  interest  rates  to  the 
highest  point  in  a  century,  he  thi-ew  the 
housing  industry  into  a  depression.  He 
failed  to  control  inflation  and  he 
achieved  instead  economic  stagnation 
and  runaway  unemployment. 

Now  the  "game  plan"  calls  for  loosen- 
ing the  screws  and  encouraging  expan- 
sion. But  it  will  not  work,  because  infla- 
tion is  not  sufQciently  well  under  control. 
If  economic  growth  and  unemployment 
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improve,  inflation  will  continue  to  go 
through  the  ceiling. 

In  the  face  of  this  increasingly  evi- 
dent failure,  the  administration  has 
adopted  four  strategies. 

First,  it  has  attempted  to  deny  its  fail- 
ure. This  was  rank  political  talk  for  9 
months  before  the  election.  Its  represent- 
atives have  said  we  are  not  in  a  depres- 
sion; unemployment  and  inflation  are 
not  so  bad;  and  anyway  we  have  bottom- 
ing out  and  things  will  shortly  be  better. 
Its  rosy  predictions  have  never  material- 
ized. It  has  developed  a  credibility  gap 
comparable  to  that  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration on  the  Vietnam  issue;  Dr. 
Paul  McCracken,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  seems  de- 
termined to  become  the  Joseph  Alsop  of 
the  economic  world.  He  has  had  us  turn 
so  many  corners  we  have  passed  the 
starting  point  more  times  than  I  can 
coimt. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  hit 


just  a  few  of  the  high  points  of  the  credi- 
bility gap. 

In  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  inter- 
view on  April  28,  1969,  Dr.  McCracken 
said: 

I  am  not  troubled  by  any  likelihood  of  a 
recession  in  1970. 

As  I  have  said,  it  now  appears  likely 
that  real  GNP  for  1970  will  be  lower  than 
that  of  1969.  Certainly,  it  will  not  reach 
the  4.3-percent  gain  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  increases  in  population  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  a  "Meet  the  Press"  interview  on 
February  8.  1970,  Lawrence  Spivak  re- 
minded Dr.  McCracken  of  his  prediction, 
and  asked : 

Now.  unemployment  has  Jumped,  the 
slock  market  has  dropped,  the  last  quarter 
earnings  are  very  bad.  Will  you  give  us  your 
definition  of  a  recession,  if  that  isn't  one? 

Mr.  McCracken.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to. 
We  have  had  no  consequential  decline  in  pro- 
duction.    Employment     is     still     extremely 
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atTcn  g.  I  don't  think  any  economists  would 
fnn^  der  anything  that  ice  have  in  the  pic- 

at  the  present  time  as  qualifying  as  a 

linn 


consider 

ture 

receieion 


dK  McCracken  was  speaking  in  the 
midlle  of  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the 
mos  recessionary  quarter  we  have  had 
in  s  decade.  During  that  quarter  real 
GNI '  was  falling  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.7 
percsnt.  Unemployment  was  climbing 
from  4.2  to  4.7  percent  during  that  1 
month.  He  was  right  about  production, 
howjver;  that  continued  to  climb  for  1 
mor ;  month  before  beginning  the  nose- 
dive in  which  it  now  finds  itself. 

Si  leaking  at  the  conference  of  the  Fi- 
nan  ;ial  Analysts  Federation  in  Dallas  on 
April  28,  this  year.  Dr.  McCracken  said: 

Th  e  evidence  suggests  that  the  pace  of  the 
econ  )my  Is  now  beginning  to  quicken. 

Technically,  he  was  right;  the  second 
quai  ter  economic  growth  of  0.6  percent 
annpal  rate  was  certainly  better  than 
previous  quarters  2.7-percent  loss, 
it  is  still  well  within  the  disaster 


the 
but 
rande 


Ai 
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up 
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c  day  after  that.  Treasury  Secre- 
Kennedy  said  at  the  University  of 


the  table  I  inserted  earlier  indl- 
the  consumer  price  index  went 
percent — an  annual  rate  of  4.8 
September.  Yet,  on 
Apr4  29,  the  day  after  this  was  released, 
the  Vice  President  told  a  political  rally 
in  1  ucson : 

W  I  have  solid  evidence  that  your  cost  of 
Uvln ;  is  no  longer  going  through  the  roof. 

Tie 
tary 
Virginia: 

W-  (  clearly  are  winning  the  battle  against 
Infla  ;ion.  ...  By  this  time,  there  should  be 
lltth  doubt  that  our  policies  of  fiscal  and 
mon  stary  restraint  are  succeeding. 

Oi  October  14.  Dr.  McCracken  said: 
Tl  e    next    major    move  ...  is    certainly 
goin  [  to  be  upward. 

T  le  next  day,  he  told  reporters  he  was 
seei;  ig  signs  of  "latent  strengths." 
Oi  the  19th.  he  informed  us  that — 
Nc  w  we  face  a  new  period  during  which 
stroi  iger  gains  in  output  .  .  .  and  further 
gain  I  against  inflation  are  all  evident  and 
alret  dy  In  the  picture. 

Tiis  was  the  month  during  which 
out!  ut  fell  2.6  percent  and  cost  of  living 
shot  up  0.6  percent  as  we  learned  a  few 
morients  ago. 

I  suggest  that  the  administration  be- 
gin to  operate  on  the  principle  that  you 
cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
tim< 


C  msider. 
eupl  loric 
Roifidup 
this 


for   example,   this   gullibly 
passage    from    the    "Business 
'  of  Fortune  magazine,  July  of 
year: 

inventory  swing,   as  usual,  has  been 

less  heavUy  in   ONP  than  In  the  FRB 

of  Industrial  production,  which  went 

a  high  of  174.6  last  July  to  169  In  May. 

;he  decline  may  well  have  stopped  there. 

index  should  move  back  up  to  171  or  so 

year-end,  go  on  to  a  new  high  next 

and  be  pushing  180  before  the  end 


tie 


sprii  g, 
of  iq7l. 

Vtfell,  God  knows  what  it  will  be  doing 
in  1971,  but  I  have  my  doubts  that  it 
will  reach  171  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
sine ;  it  has  presently  zoomed  to  the 
dizzying  height  of  162. 


The  title  of  this  article,  which  was  full 
of  hosannas  to  the  prospects  for  the 
economy,  was  "The  Great  Turnabout."  I 
suspect  the  really  great  turnabout  has 
subsequently  occurred  in  the  credulity  of 
the  author. 

The  business  commimity  is  beginning 
to  take  r.  very  different  attitude.  Consid- 
er, for  example,  what  Barron's  had  to 
say  about  Dr.  McCracken's  October 
statement  that  the  economy  was  "on  the 
threshold  of  a  vigorous  upswing." 

I  said  further : 

Or,  as  another  official  optimist  said  40 
years  ago:  "Prosperity  is  Just  around  the 
corner."  We  trust  Professor  McCracken's 
threshold  will  prove  somewhat  shorter  than 
Mr.  Hoover's  corner.  .  .  .  With  all  due  re- 
spect, we  still  can't  buy  the  notion,  espoused 
by  so  many  of  the  dismal  scientists  In  and 
out  of  government,  that  the  economy  is 
great,  it's  Just  business  that's  terrible. 

So  the  king's  new  clothes  are  just 
about  worn  out. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  admin- 
istration totally  misunderstands  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  jawboning  success. 
Nixon  apparently  thinks  jawboning  the 
American  public  that  the  administration 
is  solving  the  problem  is  morally  OK 
but  jawboning  industry  is  socialistic. 

Second,  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  distract  the  public's  atten- 


tion. Led  by  Mr.  Agnew's  assiduous 
agonized  alliterations,  it  has  attempted 
to  sell  the  American  people  on  the  prop- 
osition that  imemployment,  recession, 
and  inflation  are  false  issues,  that  the 
real  threat  to  our  well-being  comes  from 
students  who  wear  their  hair  too  long 
and  attack  National  Guard  bullets  with 
their  bodies.  This  approach  did  not  work 
very  well  in  1970.  and  we  can  expect  it 
to  be  even  less  effective  in  the  future. 

Third,  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  blame  the  previous  Demo- 
cratic administration,  or  the  present 
Democratic  Congress. 

I  suggest  that  the  economy  of  early 
1969  could  be  attributed  to  the  Johnson 
administration.  But  to  attempt  to  do  this 
now,  after  nearly  2  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  is  ludicrous. 

Nor  can  the  Democratic  Congress  be 
blamed.  Where  progressive  legislation 
has  been  stalled  in  committee,  it  has  been 
stalled  not  by  the  so-called  radical- 
liberals  but  by  the  conservatives,  many 
of  them  of  the  President's  own  party, 
who  he  considers  the  members  of  his 
ideological  majority. 

He  cannot  blame  us  either  for  con- 
tributing to  inflation  by  excessive  spend- 
ing. 

I  include  a  listing  of  major  appropria- 
tions bills  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


BiH 


President's  budget 
request 


House  approved      Change  (+)  or  (-) 


1.  Legislative .   »56,043.285              J346.  649.  230 

2.  Treasury-Post6tfice(netof«stimate<I  postal  revenues  ap- 

propriated) fSl^tofSSS 

3.  Education  (veto  overridden) - ,??Vi' o^J'iSX 

4.  Independent  Offices-HUO  (veto  sustained) *I'?lS«nc^ 

5.  Stale.  Justice.  Commerce,  Judiciary .■  ? ,i' ??,  ^VS 

6.  Interior .  l.oiu,  /d/.ouu 

7"  Transporta'tioii                                     2.465,814,937 

si  District  ol  Columbia  (Federal" lunds).'.'.'.' - IM,  088,  000 

9.  Foreign  assistance tIii  7?s?Sn 

10.  Agriculture... ^'msM^ 

11.  Military  construction - t  Jc?i«nnn 

12.  Public  wortts,  AEC iR  ?5?  7?lnnn 

13.  Labor.  HEW II  tJI  i|i' Soo 

14.  Defense 68.745,666.000 

jj„l 137,138.661.822    134,627,396,817 


-$9, 394, 055 


2.971 
4,127 

17,  390, 
3.106, 
1.610 
2,  429 

108, 
2.  220, 
7.  450. 
1,997. 
5,  236. 

18.  824, 
66,806, 


702,  000 
114.000 
212,  300 
956.  500 
026,700 
579,  937 
938,  000 
961,000 
188,  150 
037,  000 
808,  000 
663.000 
561.000 


-73. 
+319. 
+173, 
-136. 

-36, 

-655, 
-81. 

-137. 

-26. 

+92. 

-1,939, 


053.000 
590. 000 
388. 800 
948. 500 
730. 900 
235.000 
150. 000 
578,000 
578. 350 
763,000 
625.000 
928.000 
105,000 


-2,511,265,005 


As  this  table  shows,  on  balance  we 
appropriated  more  than  $2.5  bUlion  less 
than  he  requested. 

Fourth,  the  administration  has  con- 
tinued the  same  old  policies,  in  the  hope 
that  "fine  tuning"  will  eventually  work. 

It  will  not  work. 

It  cannot  work. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  the  "fine 
tuners"  have  tin  ears.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  Democrats  could  do  the 
tuning  better.  I  do  not  think  we  could. 
We  would  have  shifted  national  priori- 
ties somewhat  to  better  meet  human 
needs,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
gotten  much  further  by  fine  tuning  the 
economy  than  Mr.  Nixon's  people  have. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  fine  tun- 
ers are  incompetent.  The  problem  lies  in 
the  inadequacy  of  the  fine-tuning  proc- 
ess itself. 

As  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  mildly 
understated  on  November  2: 

The  Administration's  "game  plan"  of  try- 
ing to  cool  inflation  without  a  recession 
seems  to  be  in  some  difficulty.  Unemployment 
is  up,  production  Is  down,  business  Is  slug- 
gish. But  price  rises  go  merrily  on. 


It  is  not  just  price  rises  that  go  mer- 
rily on,  it  is  the  policies  that  cause  them. 
As  Richard  Jansses  and  John  Pierson  re- 
ported in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  No- 
vember 9: 

President  Nixon  is  counting  on  easier  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  policies  Instead  of  mas- 
sive budget  increases  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. White  House  sources  say. 

The  President  made  this  clear,  they  report, 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  which  he  found 
the  Congressional  election  results  no  reason 
to  change  the  Administration's  own  "game 
plan"  for  restoring  optimum  economic 
growth  by  mid- 1972. 

Thus  one  official  said,  the  Administration 
win  try  to  hold  the  budget  deficit  "as  close 
as  possible"  to  $10  billion,  the  low  end  of  the 
$10  billion  to  $20  billion  range  that  has  been 
estimated  for  fiscal  1971,  ending  June  30. 

Instead  of  seeking  greater  fiscal  stimulus, 
this  official  says,  Mr.  Nixon  is  counting  on  the 
Independent  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  fol- 
low a  monetary  policy  expansionary  enough 
to  reduce  the  jobless  rate  to  the  so-called 
"full  employment'  level  of  about  4  percent 
in  mid-1972. 

It  just  Is  not  going  to  work.  As  mon- 
etary policy  expands,  so  will  inflation. 
Then  we  will  have  to  tighten  up  again, 
having  gained  nothing. 
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THE    BITTER    PILLt    CONTROLS 

Inflation  just  is  not  going  to  stop  by 
itself.  Labor  and  management  are  each 
blaming  the  other  for  inflation,  and  each 
is  unwilling  and  unable  to  stop  its  own 
contiibution  to  the  spiral.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  a  handle  on  inflation,  and  thereby 
give  ourselves  latitude  to  attack  our  other 
economic  problems,  we  must  have  more 
vigorous  Government  action.  We  must 
have  wage-price  guidelines  supported  by 
chop-off-your-hands-and-feet  jawbon- 
ing, and  if  this  fails  we  must  have  con- 
trols. ^  ,   ,., 

Mr.  Nixon  has  said  he  does  not  like 
jawboning.  This  is  understandable.  If  it 
does  not  work,  you  have  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  its  failure.  If  it  does  work,  you 
make  large  numbers  of  powerful  ene- 
mies overnight.  President  Kennedy  prob- 
ably alienated  a  majority  of  the  business 
community  when  he  forced  the  steel 
companies  to  roll  back  their  price  in- 
creases. But  he  did  it  because  it  was  in 
the  national  interest,  and  President 
Nixon  should  have  the  statesmanship  to 
do  the  same. 

Wage-price  guidelines  are  not  self- 
executing  and  miraculous.  They  require 
the  continuous  heavy  hand  of  the  White 
House — not  once-a-year  economic  anal- 
yses that  fail  to  recognize  the  basic  sick- 
ness in  the  national  economy. 

A  fascinating  article  on  the  subject  of 
guidelines,  written  by  Walt  Rostow,  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
23.  1970.  Walt  was  lousy  on  the  war,  but 
his  economics  show  promise. 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The   Missing   Social    Contract 
(By  W.  W.  Rostow) 
The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  held  out  an  attractive  prospect. 
They  see  the  United  States  moving  from  the 
present  state  of  inflation  and  relative  stag- 
nation in  real  output  to  a  sharply  improved 
position   in   the    years    1973-75.   Then,   they 
forecast,  we  will  enjoy  a  growth  rate  of  4.3 
percent;   unemployment  will  be  held  at  3.8 
percent;   and  annual  price  Increases  will  be 
about  2  percent. 

It  is  true  that  production  may  now  grad- 
ually expand;  but  I  am  aware  of  no  serious 
analyst  who  believes  the  present  prospects 
for  employment  and  prices  are  consistent 
with  these  goals.  I  doubt  that  they  can  be 
achieved  without  wage-price  guidelines  in 
the  early  1970's  any  more  than  they  were 
In  the  late  1950's. 

The  technical  Issues  surrounding  wage- 
price  guidelines  are  complex.  But  both  anal- 
ysis and  experience,  here  and  abroad,  show 
three  things: 

Wage-price  guidelines  are  no  substitute  for 
good  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  to  work 
well  they  also  require  purposeful  manpower 
programs  and  a  liberal  trade  policy; 

They  are  difficult  to  manage  successfully 
over  a  long  period  of  time  In  a  democratic 
society. 

They  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  reconciling  a  high  rate  of  growth  with 
relative  price  stability;  they  cannot  hold 
prices  steady  If  the  forces  of  demand  press 
too  hard;  but  they  can  permit  a  higher  rate 
of  grovsrth  with  less  price  Increase. 

In  round  numbers  wage-price  guidelines 
can  make,  perhaps,  a  "1  percent  contribu- 
tion" to  a  solution.  For  example,  in  1954-60. 
without  wage-price  guidelines,  a  2  percent 
price  Increase  was  associated  with  5  percent 
unemployment;  In  1961-65,  with  wage-price 
guidelines,  a  2  percent  Increase  was  associ- 
ated with  less  than  4  percent  unemployment. 
That  1  percent  differential  In  unemployment 


means  3  percent  less  Increase  In  GNP.  or 
about  $30  bUllon  In  waited  national  re- 
sources; and  it  cuU  public  revenues  by  about 
$10  billion.  Given  the  built-in  claims  on 
public  revenues,  an  extra  $10  billion  Is  ex- 
tremely important. 

The  numbers,  of  cotirse,  can  be  debated; 
but  we  are  evidently  dealing  with  a  criti- 
cally Important  margin  for  public  policy. 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  shall  try  again  to 
make  wage-price  gvildelines  work;  and  this 
is  the  time  to  do  so,  as  the  economy  bottoms 
out,  but  before  expansion  gains  full  momen- 
tum under  continued  inflationary  condi- 
tions. 

If  we  do  move  in  this  direction,  we  should 
look  beneath  the  surface  and  understand 
what  is  really  involved. 

Essentially,  wage-price  guidelines  are  a 
form  of  social  contract  negotiated  among 
the  leaders  of  labor,  business,  and  govern- 
ment. They  agree  to  pursue  their  Interests 
with  knowledge  of  how  others  are  committed 
to  behave.  The  net  result  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  better  for  all;  but  the  result 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  engaging 
deeply  the  parties  concerned  and  enlarging 
the  framework  of  collective  bargaining. 
For  labor  there  are  two  major  questions: 
Will  wage  guidelines  permit  one  group  of 
workers  to  gain  at  the  expense  of  others? 
(In  1961  the  problem  was  to  assure  Reuther 
that  McDonald  would  not  do  better  than  he 
did  and  vice  versa.) 

Will  business  exploit  labor's  self-discipline 
by  raising  prices  outside  the  guidelines  and 
thereby  expand  profits  disproportionately? 

For  labor  as  ft  whole  there  is  no  doubt  that 
wage-price  guidelines  are  a  good  thing  when 
they  work.  Labor  can  protect  itself  less  easily 
than  business  can  against  inflation;  and 
labor  gains  substantially  in  many  ways  from 
steady  growth.  But  what  Is  good  for  labor  as 
a  whole  may  not  be  good  for  individual  labor 
leaders. 

One  basic  task  of  a  wage-price  guidelines 
negotiation  is  to  bring  potentially  conflicting 
labor  interests  into  reasonable  harmony. 

For  business  the  question  is  short-run 
versus  long-run  interests.  In  the  short-run, 
business  can  protect  Itself  pretty  well  dur- 
ing inflation.  But,  in  the  long-run,  business 
pays  a  heavy  cost  for  stop-and-go  policies  in 
lower  average  rates  of  profit;  for  profits  are 
very  sensitive  to  fluctuations  In  employment 
and  output. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  tasks,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  early  experiments  in  wage- 
price  guidelines,  here  and  abroad,  broke 
down.  But  I  see  no  other  workable  course 
than  painfully,  stubbornly  to  learn  how  to 
bring  labor  and  Industry  to  a  deep  under- 
standing of  their  true  best  interests— and 
the  public  interest.  The  stakes  for  our  society 
are  too  great  to  avoid  the  effort  because  the 
Job  is  tough. 

Once  the  Keyneslan  revolution  convinced 
us  all  that  unemployment  was  an  act  of  man 
and  not  of  God,  the  development  of  this  so- 
cial contract  became  inevitable — If  we  were 
not  to  experience  dangerous  phases  of  in- 
flation. After  all,  it  is  not  much  of  a  trick 
to  vote  yourself  Into  full  employment  and 
inflation  once  you  get  the  hang  of  It.  The 
gap  between  a  politically  unacceptable  level 
of  unemployment  and  a  corrosive  rate  of  In- 
flation can  only  be  closed  by  this  social  con- 
tract. If  the  gap  Is  not  closed,  we  face  stop- 
and-go  policies  that  will  deny  us  the  public 
resources  needed  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  society  and  to  play  a  responsible  role  on 
the  world  scene.  To  close  the  gap  is,  there- 
fore, a  central  unresolved  problem  of  modern 
democracy — here,  in  Europe,  Latin  America, 
and  elsewhere.  It  should  be  viewed  in  these 
fundamental  political  terms. 


The  principal  weakness  of  guidelines, 
of  coui-se,  is  that  in  many  cases  people 
feel  free  to  ignore  them,  and  the  respon- 
sible companies  and  unions  who  obey 


them  are  thus  put  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. Perhaps  guidelines  would  be 
more  effective  if  backed  by  the  power  to 
control  prices  and  wages.  If  even  this 
does  not  work,  I  advocate  applying  con- 
trols where  needed. 

The  subject  of  wage-price  controls  has 
been  developed  rather  thoroughly  in  a 
June  7,  New  York  Times  Magazine  article 
by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  and  I  in- 
clude this  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Wage-Price  Controls — the  Cure  for 
Runaway  Inflation 
(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 
(Note. — John     Kenneth     Galbraith,     the 
noted  Harvard  economist,  waa  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion   (O.P.A.)    in  World  War  II.) 

These  last  few  months  have.  Just  possibly, 
been  decisive  In  the  modern  history  of  eco- 
nomics. Ideas  in  which  economists  have  re- 
posed the  greatest  confidence  have  been 
proved  wrong  and  therewith,  not  surprisingly, 
the  responding  policy.  And  this  has  happened 
under  circumstances  which  admit  of  no 
really  plausible  explanation,  rationalization, 
or  alibi — things  in  which  we  economists  are 
more  than  minimally  accompUshed.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  more  than  a  suspicion  of 
error  before;  the  evidence  was  highly  ad- 
verse to  the  reputable  ideas.  But  the  heretics 
were  a  minority  and  the  adverse  evidence 
could  be  attributed  to  a  lag.  In  economics, 
any  inconvenient  disassoclation  of  effect 
from  catise  is  always  attributed  to  a  lag.  But 
not  forever. 

TTie  doctrine  was.  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  economy  could  be  regulated 
by  general  measures  In  such  manner  that 
prices  would  be  approximately  stable.  A 
"trade-off"  a  new  and  popular  word  among 
economists,  would  exist  between  price  sta- 
bility and  employment.  The  closer  the  ap- 
proach to  level  prices,  the  more  people  who 
would  be  out  of  work;  the  lower  the  unem- 
ployment, the  greater  the  rate  of  price  in- 
crease. The  relationship  had  been  given 
quantitative  expression  by  the  so-called 
Phillips  curve — the  annual  rate  of  price  in- 
crease which,  on  the  basis  of  historical  data, 
could  be  expected  to  accompany  any  par- 
ticular percentage  of  unemployment  In  the 
labor  force.  The  choice  between  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation  so  shown  seemed  to  be 
essentially  benign— reasonable  price  stability 
could  be  combined  with  a  tolerable  level  of 
unemployment.  Also,  an  unspoken  point,  the 
unemployment  would  be  among  the  un- 
skilled, uneducated,  mostly  young  and  black, 
who  are  also  unorganized.  These  are  assumed 
to  accept  unemployment  philosophically, 
there  being  nothing  they  can  do  about  it. 
There  were  no  other  decisively  adverse  side 
effects  from  the  stabilization  measures. 

The  difference  of  opinion  was  not  over  the 
efficacy  of  the  general  measures  but  over 
technique.  Since  Keynes,  most  economists 
have  placed  major  reliance  on  fiscal  meas- 
xires — on  control  of  total  spending  in  the 
economy  by  means  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Inflation  being  the  problem,  this  policy  con- 
sisted in  making  Federal  taxes  and  spending 
sufficiently  restraining  on  total  demand  in 
the  economy.  But  in  recent  times  there  has 
been  the  so-called  monetary  revival.  This 
makes  control  of  spending  from  borrowed 
funds  the  key  Instrument  in  the  control  of 
prices.  The  difference  between  the  exponents 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  management  must 
not  be  exaggerated.  Both  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  general  measures.  Both  urged  some 
combination  of  fiscal  and  monetary  meas- 
ures. The  difference  was  In  the  mix. 

The  Nlxon  economist*  when  they  came  to 
office  a  year  ago  last  January  were  super- 
latively confident  of  such  management. 
Under  their  guidance,  the  President  prom- 
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never    to    interfere    with    wages    and 
in  one  of  the  more  ecstatic  examples 
economic    phrase-making,    he    said    that 
lion  would   be  ended  by   "fine-tuning" 
,  imerlcan  economy — a  figure  of  speech 
comparable    with    one    about    flne- 
a  major  Mississippi  flood.   The  then 
t  Inflation  was  blamed  on  the  previous 
I  nanagement  of  the  economy — on  tuning 
was  too  coarse.  The  reaction  to  anyone 
suggested  that  wage  and  price  restraint 
be  necessary  was  lofty.  Pierre  Rinfret, 
I  onsulting  economist,  dispatched  a  let- 
)   his   clienU   telling   them,   quite   cor- 
.  that  so  far  as  the  Administration  was 
concerned,  the  Ud  on  prices  was  now  off.  It 
that  in  these  first  weeks  the  Ad- 
ministration did  more  to  promote  inflation 
it  accomplished  in  the  next  year  and 
in  controlling  it. 
t  promises  that  inflation  would  end  were 
lacking.  Advising  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  economic-policy,  since  few 
dents  find  the  subject  at  all  interesting, 
tehious  work.  The  tedium  is  relieved,  after 
fa:  hion,  by  the  liturgical  functions  of  the 
ofBc(  r.  Every  week  in  the  year  some  convo- 
catlqn    of    businessmen,    bankers,    economic 
or    professional    seers    is    assembling 
here  in  the  United  States.  Often,  com- 
blnl|ig  business  with  tax  deductibility,  they 
at  the   better  spas.   All  of  these — the 
Soufh  Florida  Savings  Bank  Association,  the 
Hancock  Million  Dollar  Club,  the  As- 
ted    Sjxjrt   and   Saddle   Shoe   Manufac- 
of  America — have  a  prescriptive  right 
ionomic  education  by   members  of  the 
Coupcll  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  speeches 
ven  are  not  always  informative.  But  they 
firmly   repetitious  and   during  the  first 
and  a  half  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
I  iromised  that  inflation  would  end,  that 
pric  ^3  would  become  stable. 

A]  ways  the  stability  would  come  approxi- 
mat  sly   two  quarters  in  the  future.   As  the 
continued,  so  at  an  increasing  rate 
the  inflation.    (In  time,  the  date  when 
promise  would  give  way  to  performance 
given  a  little  more  "lag.")   Dr.  Paul  W. 
Mc<tracken.    the    head    of    the    Council    of 
Ecofiomlc    Advisers,    became,    perhaps,    the 
overpromlsed   man    in   the   history   of 
econom.ics  profession.  There  is  an  unfor- 
te  tendency  in  public  life  when  you  want 
thing  to  happen  to  predict  that  it  will 
hap|)en.  And  then  when  it  does  not  happen, 
escalate  the  predictions.  Not  since  Her- 
Hoover   predicted    the    turning    of   the 
imriortal  corner  has  prediction  therapy  been 
emorselessly  pursued  as   in  the   last   18 
ths.  It  was  called  the  "game  plan"  for 
defeating  Inflation.  There  has  been  no  game 
e  like  it   since  the  Rose   Bowl   of    1929. 
wh^n  Boy  Riegels  ran  75  yards  toward  the 
goal. 
Ciutelde  the  Administration,  the  view  was 
sligitly   less  sanguine.    But  the   economists 
had  served  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Ad- 
mldistration  did  not  strongly  question  the 
reli  ince  on  general   measures.  In  the  early 
slxt  les.  prices  were  fairly  stable.  Unemploy- 
mei  It.   though   Initially   high,  was   falling — 
trofn.  an  annual  average  of  6.7  per  cent  of 
labor  force  in  1961  to  4.5  in  1965.  These 
the  years  of  the  so-called  guideposts, 
whjch  meant  that  wage  increases  were  held 
the  average  to  what   industry  generally 
coiild  afford  from  productivity  gains.  And  in- 
diu  try   accordingly  was  persuaded   to   forgo 
e  increases.  Enforcement  was  hortatory; 
as  a  price  increase  by  U.S.  Steel  in  viola- 
of  this  general  understanding  that  pro- 
voked President  Kennedy's  eloquent  denun- 
ion  of  the  corporation  in  April,  1962.  The 
underlying  the   guideposts  obvl- 
y  accords  a  prime  determining  role   In 
pri^e-maklng    to    unions    and    corporations. 
Th  It  is  why  they  must  be  restrained.  But  this 
poi  !ei   Is   not   greatly   stressed   In  standard, 
ma  :ro-economic  doctrine — roughly  the  eco- 
no:  nics  of  the  textbooks — which  holds  that 
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prices  are  set  In  markets,  and  respond  well 
to  changes  In  demand.  So  even  In  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years,  the  guideposts  were  the 
poor  relation  of  economic  policy.  We  econo- 
mists greatly  prefer  to  believe  what  we  teach. 
When  the  guideposts  later  came  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Vietnam  war.  they  were  not 
strengthened  but  abandoned.  As  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  economists  returned  to 
the  campus,  talk  of  wage  and  price  restraint 
was  muted.  The  guideposts  were  defended 
as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  policy — more  cos- 
metic than  real:  It  was  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  that  really  counted.  Almost  no  one 
talked  about  making  the  guidelines  man- 
datory, i.e.,  making  them  work.  That  was  too 
radical. 

There  was  never  any  strong  proof  that 
high  employment  and  stable  prices  could  be 
combined.  Much  of  the  proof  antedated 
modern  corporate  price-making  and  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Rather  there  were  hope  and 
faith.  But  in  economics,  hope  and  faith  co- 
exist with  great  scientific  pretension  and 
also  a  deep  desire  for  respectability.  Fiscal 
and  monetary  measures  In  what€ver  mix  are 
impeccably  respectable,  and  the  question  of 
the  particular  mix  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
can  be  resolved  between  gentlemen.  Control 
of  wages  and  prices  has  no  similar  standing. 
Its  advocates  have  been  thought  to  lack 
subtlety  of  mind  and  manners — to  go  too 
abruptly  to  the  point.  The  sociology  of  eco- 
nomics Is  not  without  Interest  and  by  no 
means  unimportant. 

The  flaw  In  the  respectable  doctrine  Is  the 
appalling  obduracy  of  circumstance.  Wages 
do  now  shove  up  prices.  Prices  do  pull  up 
wages.  The  bargaining  that  produces  the 
wage  and  price  Increases  continues  even 
under  conditions  oLsavere  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint.  It  ijltnost  as  though  those 
engaged  in  collect*e  bargaining  and  corpo- 
rate price-making  fcvere  out  to  discredit  the 
best  economic  scholarship.  Circumstance  can 
be  unbelievably  cruel. 

Accordingly,  after  a  full  year  and  a  half 
of  the  most  rigorous  application  of  the  gen- 
eral measures,  prices  are  still  rising  at  a 
nearly  record  rate.  Dr.  McCracken  and  his 
colleagues  have  been  forced  to  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  rate  at  which  the  In- 
flation Is  getting  worse  has  been  declining — 
or.  as  Herbert  Stein  of  the  Coimcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  did  recently,  from  the  even 
more  exiguous  fact  that  "the  behavior  of 
prices  in  the  past  year  has  been  consistent 
with  (the]  expectation  of  a  decline  In  the 
rate  of  Inflation."  In  April,  alas,  even  this 
modest  expectation  was  defeated.  There  was 
an  Increase  in  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Mean- 
while unemployment  has  risen  to  nearly  5 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force  and  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  side  effects  of  the  policy  have 
appeared.  Smaller  businessmen  who  must 
borrow  money  are  being  punished  with  a 
highly  selective  brutality. 

Tight  money  does  not  much  hurt  the  big 
corporation  which  has  Internal  cash  flow 
and  a  favored  position  at  the  banks.  In  con- 
trast the  policy  has  put  the  housing  industry 
Into  pn  acute  depression,  as  the  Administra- 
tion Itself  concedes.  The  continuing  price 
increases  In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy have  been  exported  to  the  public  sector 
as  increases  in  living  costs.  And  there,  among 
teachers,  police,  firemen  and  sanitation  work- 
ers, they  are  causing  an  unprecedented  but 
wholly  predictable  turmoil.  The  balance  of 
payments  is  also  weakening  again. 

Finally,  there  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
financial  markets.  These  had  been  made 
vulnerable  by  Jerry-built  and  debt-burdened 
conglomerates,  overbidden  glamour  stocks 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  mutual  funds 
headed  by  financial  geniuses  whose  genius 
consisted  only  In  a  rising  market.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  tight  money  policy,  this 
price  structure  has  collapsed.  This  had  to 
happen  sometime.  But  further  pressure  on 
the  financial  market  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable for  all  Involved. 


Within  the  framework  of  general  measures, 
there  Is  almost  nothing  the  Administration 
can  do.  It  is  trapped.  It  could  allow  an  In- 
crease In  loanable  funds  at  lower  rates.  This 
would  ease  unemployment,  encourage  home 
construction   and  ease   the   sorrow   in  Wall 
Street.  But  Inflation  is  still  at  a  near-record 
rate.  This  action  would  make  It  worse.  And 
Just  ahead  are  wage  negotiations  which,  with 
the  compensating  price  Increases,  will  give 
that    inflation    another    protean    shove.    To 
continue    the    present    policy    Is    to    accept 
the  side  effects  and  to  Invite  more  of  the 
Inflation  that  the  policy  has  not  cured.  To 
tighten  up  and  end  the  infiatlon  is  to  Invite 
worse    side    effects    and    perhaps    a    serious 
recession.  There  are  many  misfortunes  that 
can  befall  an  economist.  The  worst,  by  far, 
Is  to  have  a  theory  In  which  he  devoutly  be- 
lieves, and  which  is  wrong,  put  into  practice. 
The  response  of  the  Administration  econ- 
omists  to  their  entrapment  Is  a  rewarding 
stud;,' — or  would  be  were  the  matter  not  so 
serious.    Economics,   like   foreign   policy,  al- 
lows for  an  escape  from  error  through  what 
may  be  called  the  Indochina  effect.  This  gen- 
erous device  enables  a  man  who  has  been 
wrong    to    denounce    his    previous    position 
without  admitting  error  and,   by   becoming 
right,   thus  greatly   to  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion.   Arthur   Burns,   now   Chairman   of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  taken  this  route. 
He  now  demands  the  wageprlce  guideposts 
he   previously   condemned.   His   transmigra- 
tion Is  still  Incomplete,  for  he  proposes  some- 
thing less  strong  than  the  Kennedy-John- 
son measures,  which  themselves  proved  too 
weak.  Dr.  McCracken  has  been  more  com- 
plex. He  admits  the  cause  but  refuses  the 
remedy.  In  a  speech  In  Dallas  this  April,  he 
noted   that   in   the   fourth   quarter  of   1969, 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  output   (which  were 
about  75  per  cent  of  total  costs)  were  rising 
at  an   annual  rate  of  7  per  cent.  He  then 
went   on    to   say   that    "both   evidence   and 
theory  are  pretty  clear  that  a  rising  cost  lev- 
el tends  to  mean  a  rising  price  level."  Later 
he  condemned  controls.  One  thinks,  some- 
how, of  a  fireman  who  finds  fire  to  be    a 
cause  of  property  loss,  but  greatly  opposes 
water  as  a  way  of  putting  it  out. 

For.  in  fact,  the  only  answer  is  one  that 
has  for  so  long  been  dismissed  as  too  dis- 
reputable. That  is  to  act  directly  on  the 
wage-price  spiral — to  have  wage  and  price 
control  where  the  spiral  contributes  actively 
to  Infiatlon. 

This  must  be  real  control.  Dr.  Burns  and 
the  economists  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
period  are  ducking  reality  when  they  talk 
about  a  return  to  the  voluntary  guideposts. 
(As  this  goes  to  press,  a  pellmell  rush  is 
developing  toward  this  particular  escape 
hatch.)  The  guideposts  will  not  do.  They 
were  not  strong  enough  before:  even 
stronger  measures  are  now  required.  Also 
voluntary  measures  are  highly  discrimina- 
tory. They  favor  the  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion which  refuses  to  comply  and  penalize 
those  that  are  cooperative.  This  guarantees 
their  eventual  breakdown.  And  there  Is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  billingsgate  as  an  en- 
forcement device.  It  Is  much  better  public 
practice  to  lay  down  fair  firm  rules  after 
careful  consultation  with  all  concerned  and 
then,  when  someone  violates  the  rules,  have 
resort  to  law. 

Given  wage  and  price  controls.  Interest 
rates  can  be  reduced  for  they  will  not  have 
to  carry  the  present  burden  of  Inflation  con- 
trol, which  they  cannot  carry  anyway.  With 
lower  rates,  home  construction  would  In- 
crease, the  pressure  on  small  business  would 
be  reduced,  employment  would  rise,  and  all 
without  a  new  surge  of  Inflation,  were  this 
policy  combined  with  prompt  withdrawal 
from  Indochina — which  would  ease  the  pres- 
sure of  demand  and,  a  more  Important  mat- 
ter, restore  our  reputation  for  elementary 
good  sense — the  immediate  economic  prob- 
lem would  be  largely  solved. 
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Such  price  and  wage  action,  it  is  said. 
Interferes  with  free  markets.  This  is  self-evi- 
ti»nt  nonsense.  The  policy  Interferes  with 
markets  in  which  the  Interference  of  unions 
and  corporations  Is  already  plenary.  It  fixes 
in  the  public  iutere.st  prices  that  are  already 

fixed. 

Only  prices  that  are  so  set  by  unions  and 
strong  corporations  need  to  be  I  or  should 
be)  controlled.  Prices  of  farm  products, 
most  services  and  products  of  small  manu- 
facturers need  not  and  should  not  be 
touched.  These  are  still  subject  to  market 
influences.  Where  prices  are  still  set  by  the 
market,  general  measures  to  restrict  demand 
still  work — or  they  do  as  much  as  can  be 
done.  As  one  needs  to  set  prices  that  are  al- 
ready set,  one  does  not  need  to  interfere 
with  the  market  where  the  market  still 
governs. 

Over  the  years  I  have  experimented  with 
various  ideas  for  such  a  limited  system  of 
wage  and  price  control.  (I  am  not  without 
experience  In  the  matter  or  in  the  difficul- 
ties involved.  During  World  War  II,  price 
control  was  under  my  direction  from  its  In- 
ception until  mld-1943.  No  one  else,  I  sup- 
pose, has  ever  fixed  so  many  prices.)  But  the 
most  practical  pending  proposal  Is  not  mine, 
but  that  of  Robert  Roosa,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  Kennedy  and 
now  a  leading  Wall  Street  banker.  He  would 
simply  freeze  all  prices  and  wages  for  six 
months.  During  this  time,  presumably,  there 
would  be  extensive  consultation  with  firms 
and  unions  to  work  out  a  more  durable  sys- 
tem of  restraint. 

Such  a  course  would  get  immediate  results 
while  offering  eventual  accommodation  to 
the  problems  and  Inequities  of  particular  un- 
ions and  Industries.  It  would  be  possible  to 
incorporate  in  the  Roosa  proposal  arrange- 
ments for  an  even  earlier  correction  of  gross 
Irregularities.  And  immediately  pfter  the 
freeze,  all  small  enterprises — those  employ- 
ing, say,  fewer  than  a  hundred  people — 
should  be  exempted.  I  would  also  exempt  all 
retail  firms;  they  have  little  Independent 
market  power.  The  objective  Is  not  perfectly 
level  prices,  but  something  much  better  than 
the  grossly  Inflationary  thrust  of  the  present 
wage-price  spiral.  The  long-run  objective  Is, 
of  course,  an  annual  wage  gain  that  accords 
roughly  with  the  Increase  In  productivity 
and  thus  requires  no  general  Increase  In 
prices. 

Controls  are  not  a  temporary  expedient. 
There  must,  alas,  be  a  permanent  system  of 
restraint.  That  is  because  we  will  continue 
to  have  strong  unions  and  strong  corporations 
and  a  desire  to  minimize  unemployment.  The. 
combination,  in  the  absence  of  controls.  Is 
Inflationary.  It  will  not  become  otherwise  In 
the  future. 

No  one  who  has  had  experience  with  war- 
time price  control  will  be  casual  about  the 
problems  In  managing  it.  Nor  is  It  a  formula 
for  popularity;  everyone  unites  In  disliking 
the  price-fixer.  But  if  It  is  confined  to  the 
unions  and  to  the  corporations  with  market 
power,  as  here  proposed,  the  administrative 
structure  need  not  be  vast.  Dealings  will  be 
with  only  a  few  hundred  unions  and  a  few 
thousand  firms,  and  for  the  latter  It  Is  suffi- 
cient to  specify  the  limits  within  which  av- 
erage as  distinct  from  individual  prices  may 
be  moved.  All  price  and  wage  control  involves 
an  arbitrary  exercise  of  public  power.  But 
this  is  not  an  objection,  for  It  replaces  an 
objection,  for  it  replaces  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  private  power  and  one  that  has  fur- 
ther and  exceedingly  arbitrary  effects  for 
those  suffer  from  the  resulting  Inflation. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  more  and 
more  economists  will  come  to  accept  the 
remedy  here  proposed — including,  one  sus- 
pects.'those  who  advise  the  President.  They 
are  very  decent  men  who  have  been  sub- 
stituting hope  for  reality,  and  hope  unre- 
quited   does    not    sustain    even    an    official 


economist  forever.  Promises  of  eventual  price 
stability  have  become  comic.  Within  the 
older  framework  of  policy,  the  choice  is  be- 
tween very  severe  Infiatlon— worse  than 
now — or  severe  unemployment,  extreme  dis- 
tortion within  the  economy,  great  ttirmoll 
among  public  employes,  and  serious  strain  In 
the  financial  markets — and  along  with  all 
this,  a  good  deal  of  Inflation,  too.  Whoever 
made  respectable  economic  policy  a  choice 
between  such  repellent  alternatives  had  ob- 
viously a  bad  upbringing  and  is  a  very  mean 
man.  But  so  it  is.  So  the  less  reputable  coiirse 
of  controlling  the  wage-price  bargain  ob- 
trudes itself.  And,  since  there  is  no  escape,  it 
will  continue  to  obtrude  Itself. 

I  differ  with  Mr.  Galbraith  on  one 
point.  He  favors  firing  all  the  big  guns  in 
the  first  salvo:  an  immediate  total  freeze 
for  6  months,  followed  by  relaxation  as 
circumstances  permit.  While  this  would 
be  far  preferable  to  the  present  policy, 
I  favor  an  additive  approach  of  applying 
controls  where  needed  as  they  are  needed, 
perhaps  with  escalation  to  full  controls 
in  60  days. 

Of  course,  the  application  of  controls 
must  be  accompanied  by  other  stimula- 
tive measures.  A  number  of  us  in  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  have  worked  up 
a  program,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Program  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group 

President  Nixon  s  economic  game  plan  has 
resulted  In  severe  and  growing  unemploy- 
ment, an  interest  rate  structure  that  is 
blocking  essential  activity.  Intolerable  infla- 
tion, and  a  disastrous  shortfall  In  national 
output  and  governmental  revenues.  We  call 
on  the  President  to  take  the  following  vig- 
orous action  to  save  the  economy,  not  Just 
for  its  own  sake,  but  In  order  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  full  employment  without  in- 
flation without  which  our  social  problems 
are  Insoluble: 

1.  Invite  to  the  White  House  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  management  and  work  out  with 
them  long-term  guideposts  for  non-infla- 
tionary wage-price  behavior.  After  a  transi- 
tional period,  these  guideposts  should  en- 
visage reasonably  stable  prices  and  wage  in- 
creases hitched  to  productivity  increases. 

2.  Stand  ready  to  use  the  law  which  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  last  August  to  Im- 
pose a  quick  temporary  freeze  on  wage,  sal- 
aries, prices.  Interest  rates  and  rents.  Such  a 
freeze  Is  necessary  if  labor  Is  going  to  be 
asked  to  use  restraint.  Being  temporary.  It 
presents  no  insuperable  administrative  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Fight  inflation  on  the  supply  side  as 
well,  by  such  measures  as  Increased  aids  to 
medical  and  nursing  schools,  and  enlarged 
quotas  on  oil. 

4.  Start  a  boom  in  housing  (and  in  house- 
hold equipment)  and  in  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment construction  by  channeling  credit 
away  from  wasteful  uses — like  financing  con- 
glomerate mergers  and  marginal  foreign  in- 
vestment— to  needed  home-building  and 
state-local  government  borrowing.  The  credit 
control  law  Congress  passed  last  December 
contains  adequate  power  to  do  this.  Its 
prompt  use  would  bring  about  needed  lower 
interest  rates. 

5.  Adopt  vigorous  measures  to  re-convert 
defense  and  aero-space  industries  to  peace- 
lime  uses,  particularly  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  mass  transit,  and  housing. 

6.  Vigorously  Implement  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Public  Services  Employment 
Bill  now  making  Its  way  through  Congress. 

7.  Reduce  the  staggering  recession-Induced 
federal  budget  deficits  that  lie  ahead  by  get- 
ting the  economy  and  thus  tax  receipts,  mov- 
ing forward.  This  will  flow  from  the  other 
measures. 


We  should  be  aware  tliat  we  are  going 
to  need  new  legislative  action.  The 
standby  wage-price  control  authority 
wliich  we  passed  last  summer  will  expire 
on  February  28,  1971.  We  will  need  to  do 
it  again.  Perhaps  we  will  need  to  move 
out  of  the  standby  stege  and  order  a  full 
buieaucracy  established.  I  am  not  too 
enthusiastic  about  this;  if  the  President 
does  not  want  to  administer  controls, 
there  is  no  practical  way  we  can  force 
him  to  do  so.  But  I  think  we  should  make 
it  vei-y  clear  that  we  are  willing 
to  accept  our  share  of  respoiisibility 
for  the  move.  The  current  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  257  to  19;  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  fix  prices, 
wages,  interest  rates,  rents,  and  sal- 
aries at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  May  25,  1970,  and  provides  for 
fines  of  up  to  $5,000  for  violations.  It  also 
provides  for  court  injunctions  against 
violations  of  the  levels  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  include  the  text  of  this  bill.  H.R. 
17780,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.   17780 
Sec.  201.  Short  Title. — This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970." 

Sec.  202.  Presidential  AtrrHORrrv. — The 
President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such  orders 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  stabilize  prices,  renu,  wages,  Interest 
rates,  and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970.  Such  orders 
and  regvilatlons  may  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  gross  inequities. 

Sec.  203.  Delegation. — The  President  may 
delegate  the  performance  of  any  function 
under  this  title  to  such  officers,  departments, 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  204.  Penalty.— Whoever  willfully  vi- 
olates any  order  or  regulation  under  this  title 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000. 

Sec.  205.  Injunctions. — Whenever  It  ap- 
pears to  any  agency  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  the  President  to  exercise  the 
authority  contained  In  this  section  to  en- 
force orders  and  regulations  issued  under 
this  title,  that  any  person  has  engaged,  is 
engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  constituting  a  violation  of  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  under  this  title.  It  may  in 
its  discretion  bring  an  action,  in  the  proper 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
proper  United  States  court  of  any  territory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Upon  application  of  the  agency,  any  such 
court  may  also  issue  mandatory  Injunctions 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  any 
regulation  or  order  under  this  title. 

Sec.  206.  Expiration.— The  authority  to 
issue  and  enforce  orders  and  regulations 
under  this  title  expires  at  midnight  Febru- 
ary 28,  1971. 

I  fully  realize  that  controls  are  repug- 
nant to  a  free  economy.  I  also  realize  they 
are  tremendously  difficult  to  administer, 
they  encourage  black  markets,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  alternative  is  worse.  To 
tolerate  continued  inflation  year  after 
year  is  "theft  from  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  fixed  income." 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  controls  work.  They  do  con- 
trol inflation.  With  inflation  under  con- 
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ve  will  be  able  to  adopt  more  expan- 
policies  to  stimulate  economic 
ih  and  reduce  unemployment  and 
rede'  «lop  business. 

an  article  opposing  controls  in  the 

American  Legion  magazine,  Sen- 

fOHW  Tower  argues : 
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«rtainly  agree  with  the   Senator: 

is  a  need — but  the  need  is  unmet, 

will   remain   so.  The   objection   to 

guidelines  holds  true  in  spades  for  the 

-.-  s  laissez-faire  approach:  He  who 

irresponsibly,  profits;   he  who  re- 

tralhs  himself,  loses. 
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ve   had    seven    interceptions,    are   40 
behind,  Ifs  the  fourth  quarter,  and 
•e  sticking  to  the  same  plan. 


consequences  of  following  the  plan 
Even  Dr.  McCracken  talks  about 
running  5  percent  below  po- 
1,  which  will  cost  us  $120  billion  in 
and  services  over  the  next  4  years. 
more  spectacular  prediction  was 
to  Mr.  Nixon  by  his  consulting 
econbmist,  Pierre  Rinfret.  As  Mr.  Gal- 
brail  h  pointed  out.  Mr.  Rinfrefs  advice 
to  l<s  clients  at  the  beginning  of  the 
administration  proved  to  be  dead 
Mr.  Rinfret  now  predicts  8  per- 
cent imemployment  in  1971  and  10  per- 
cent in  1972  if  the  present  game  plan  is 
folic  wed. 

I  i  Qclude  the  Evans  and  Novak  article, 
entitled  "Bloodchilling  Unemployment," 
in  tl  e  Record  at  this  point: 

Bloodchilling  Unemployment 


('.  5y  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Oi 


som(  time 


terri  fylng 


Oct,  30.  while  President  Nixon  barn- 

the  West,  a  confidential  letter  was 

to    him    with    contents    foreboding 

to  chill  the  blood  of  any   Republl- 

partlciUarly    a    Republican    President 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

writer  of  the  letter  Dr.  Pierre  Rinfret. 

York-based  economic  consultant  and 

unofBcial  adviser  to  Mr.  Nixon.  In. 

ilngle    paragraph    the    letter    sums    up 

i  fylng  statistical  projection  Rinfret  sent 

I  lients  In  October :  Astronomical  unem- 

._.  rates  reaching  nearly  8  per  cent 

.1   and  nearly   10  per  cent  In   1972  if 

*lxon  administration  continues  its  pres- 

economic  "game  plan."   Unemployment 

even  close   to  that  would  insure  Mr. 

's  defeat  by  any  Democrat  in  1972.  Thus, 

letter  Is  both  a  warning  to  Mr.  Nixon 

ammunition  to  Republicans,  inside  and 

the  administration,  who  are  push- 

a  change. 

.„ret'3  standing  In  the  White  House  has 

its  ups  and  downs  and  now  seems  In  a 

phase.  But  his  Oct.  30  letter  did  breach 

nltary  cordon  set  up  around  Mr.  Nixon 

I  palace  guard  and  actually  reached  his 

whereupon    the   President   dispatched 

Dr.  Paul  McCracken.  chairman  of  the 

's    Council    of    Economic    Advisers. 

relations  between  Rinfret  and  the  CEA 
been  chilly  (Rinfret  acidly  calls  it  the 
strophe  of  economic  advisers" ) . 
of  today,  Ninon  advisers  are  as  divided 
Rlnfret's  warning  as  over  all  other 
questions.  Some,  particularly  high 

,    ofHcials,  view  Rlnfret's  economics 

inconsclonably  alarmist.  But  his  wam- 

differ  only  in  degree  from  CEA  member 

Stein's  position.  One  White  House 
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political  operative,  publicly  euphoric  over 
the  economy,  was  privately  pleased  that  Rln- 
fret's warning  reached  the  President's  desk. 
That  warning,  boiled  down  to  one  para- 
graph for  quick  presidential  reading,  was 
developed  at  length  In  reports  to  Rlnfret's 
clients. 

In  an  Oct.  16  report,  Rinfret  assumed 
that  "real"  national  economic  growth  (dis- 
counting Inflation)  would  be  3  to  3.5  per 
cent  In  1971,  accompanied  by  a  3  per  cent 
Increase  In  productivity  (output  per  man- 
hour).  This  lethal  combination  of  slow 
growth  and  high  productivity,  Rinfret  pro- 
jects, would  lift  present  5.6  per  cent  unem- 
ployment to  6  at  the  end  of  1970,  6.6  In  mld- 
1971,  7.9  at  the  end  of  1971,  8.5  at  mld-1972, 
and  a  horrendous  9.7  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
1972. 

Such  a  result,  Rinfret  concludes  with 
straight-faced  understatement,  "is  polit- 
ically unsatisfactory,  and  enough  monetary 
and  fiscal  stimuli  must  be  provided  to  see 
that  this  doesn't  happen." 

On  Oct.  22,  another  Rinfret  report  con- 
tended that  "low  economic  growth  in  1971 
and  1972  will  lead  to  more  Idle  economic 
capacity  and  Idle  men  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past  10  years."  Thus,  he  continued,  the 
economy  can  rapidly  expand  the  money 
supply  plus  a  25  to  35  bllllon-dollar  budget 
deficit  "without  stimulating  Inflation." 
What's  more,  he  hinted  at  a  tax  cut  to  sop 
up  Idle  capacity. 

Checking  economists  outside  the  adminis- 
tration, he  found  disagreement  with  Rlnfret's 
projection  more  In  degree  than  kind.  One 
prominent  forecaster  feels  Rlnfret's  produc- 
tivity estimates  are  too  high  and,  conse- 
quently, end-of-1971  unemployment  should 
be  around  6.5  per  cent — still  polsonously 
high.  Another  says  Rlnfret's  estimated 
growth  raV?  Is  too  low  but  agrees  unemploy- 
ment win  worsen. 

Inside  the  administration,  those  unequi- 
vocally backing  the  game  plan  of  achieving 
full  employment  (that  la.  4  per  cent  unem- 
ployment) by  mld-1972  reject  Rlnfret's  sta- 
tlsUcs  but  add  that.  If  they  do  prove  out.  the 
administration  can  rapidly  change  gears. 
"You'd  bo  surprised  how  quick  we  could 
change,"  one  policymaker  told  us.  "We  may 
be  crazy  but  we're  not  stupid." 

That's  just  what  is  doubted  by  critics  of 
the  game  plan,  however.  Governmental  de- 
cisions affecting  1971  are  being  made  now. 
If  unemployment  exceeds  even  6  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  1971,  the  political  gain  for  1972 
may  be  lost.  That  is  the  highly  political — 
and  highly  .mportant — message  Pierre  Rin- 
fret has  sent  to  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  most  blood- 
curdling language  possible. 

President  Nixon  has  said: 

The  way  to  stop  inflation  is  to  reverse 
the  Irresponsible  fiscal  policies  which  pro- 
duce It.  .  .  .  The  ImiKtsltion  of  price  and  wage 
controls  during  peacetime  Is  an  abdication 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  Such  controls  treat 
symptoms  and  not  causes.  Experience  has 
Indicated  that  they  do  not  work,  can  never 
be  administered  equitably  and  are  not  com- 
patible with  a  free  economy. 

On  June  19, 1969,  he  said: 

If  ovur  projection  proves  to  be  wrong,  then 
we  win  have  to  look  to  another  course  of 
action,  because  we  cannot  allow  prices  to 
continue  to  go  up,  interest  to  go  up,  and 
other  factM-8  to  continue. 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  He  has  had 
almost  2  years  in  which  to  practice  his 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  has  not  worked. 
His  projectlin  has  been  wrong.  Prices 
and  other  factors  have  continued  to  go 
up.  It  has  not  been  equitable.  Instead  of  a 
free  economy  he  has  given  us  a  snowball- 
ing-out-of -control  fumbling  economy. 


We  now  have  no  other  choice  than  to 
look  to  other  courses  of  action. 

You  might  argue  that  we  can  go  on  as 
we  are  and  the  natuial  business  cycle  will 
take  care  of  everything. 

What  about  the  future?  My  informa- 
tion is  that  the  administration  is  be- 
coming progressively  more  paranoid 
making  adjustments  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Government,  trying  to  balance  a 
budget  $15  to  $25  billion  out  of  balance 
for  fiscal  1971.  Last  year  the  administra- 
tion funded  education  programs  at  28 
percent  of  needs  and  students  and  edu- 
cators erupted  nationwide.  We  can  hope 
for  less  next  year.  Health  programs  have 
been  totally  ignored  by  the  administra- 
tion. Dental  care  research  is  almost  non- 
existent. An  entire  future  generation  of 
scientists  and  engineers  are  being  driven 
to  other  occupations  by  the  Nixon  mania 
to  cut  research  budgets. 

Efforts  are  now  underway  to  drasti- 
cally modify  NASA  capability.  The  ad- 
ministration is  making  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  total  NASA  budget  to  $3.1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1972,  which  action  will 
effectively  terminate  perhaps  $2  bil- 
lion of  invested  research  and  develop- 
ment in  partially  completed  programs. 

Water  development  programs  to  build 
a  new  America,  rural  and  urbsin,  are  now 
being  cut  to  50  percent  of  needs — all  in 
the  name  of  economy.  These  programs 
have  been  pared  to  the  bone  for  too  many 
years  and  their  lag  in  development  will 
hamper  future  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  business.  Many  formerly  feasi- 
ble water  projects  are  now  imfeasible  due 
to  rapidly  escalating  Government  note 
interest  rates  now  at  7.45  percent.  Only 
today  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sus- 
pended construction  on  all  new  construc- 
tion in  the  1971  appropriation  bUl  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  Ask  any  department 
of  Government,  "Can  you  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people?"  The  answer  is  al- 
ways negative. 

I  mentioned  the  7-percent  California 
unemployment.  The  Nation  is  little  bet- 
ter off.  DOD  now  projects,  as  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  said  a  month  ago,  that 
90  military  bases  face  closure  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  If  this  is  not  so,  I  would 
ask  Secretary  Laird  to  deny  it.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  by  next  summer  over  700,000 
more  yoimg  people  will  be  added  to  the 
unemployment  rolls.  Many  of  these  men 
will  come  from  Vietnam  as  we  phase  out 
that  war.  Where  wiU  these  men  work?  I 
know  the  administration  cares  but  it  Is 
making  no  plans. 

Why  all  this  curtailment?  Because 
Government  income  is  fading  and  good 
RepubUcans  do  not  like  either  a  deficit 
or  controls. 

I  say  we  have  a  full-blown  recession. 
Normal  business  cycle  recovery  will  come 
so  late,  much  of  our  education  and 
defense  capabUity  will  have  wasted 
down  the  drain  of  bankruptcy  and  un- 
employment. Once  an  inventive  business 
capability  is  destroyed,  it  is  not  auto- 
matically recreated  at  the  next  business 
upturn.  I  say  we  need  to  recognize  the 
hardships  and  fear  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment. People  are  more  than  sta- 
tistics; family  units  need  the  support  of 
Government,  not  be  desecrated  by  it. 
We  need  then  the  full  tax  package 
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business  redevelopment  program  of  the 
1960's  that  built  the  Great  Society.  We 
need  to  stop  unemployment  and  destruc- 
tion of  business.  We  need  to  buUd  up 
plant  and  equipment,  stimulate  perhaps 
a  simultaneous  development  and  reallo- 
cation of  national  effort  into  proper  anti- 
ecological  destruction  directions. 

But  you  say  this  will  lead  to  inflation. 
Not  if  we  simultaneously  institute  a 
strong  wage-price  guideline  or  controls. 
Pat  profits  of  industry  can  be  chan- 
neled into  either  new  jobs  or  Government 
coffers.  With  adequate  Government  tax 
income  then  we  can  do  the  things  re- 
quired of  a  great  America  in  domestic 
and  defense  areas  within  the  framework, 
of  full  employment  and  a  static  and 
sound  American  dollar. 

The  alternative  of  course  is  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  termination  of  a  one-term 
Presidency  more  horrendous  than  that  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  I  say  I  would  rather  not 
have  this  happen  knowing  the  hardship 
and  sacrifice  that  that  continued  Presi- 
dential course  of  action  will  inflict  on  the 
American  people. 

Mr.    BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  for  his  most  perceptive  analysis 
oi  the  diCBcult  economic  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  country  and  commend  him 
highly  for  his  incisive  analysis  of  these 
problems. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  here  again  we  find  our  hard- 
working and  effective  Member  of  Con- 
gress, our  good  friend  from  California, 
Congressman  Leggett,  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  most  serious 
and  pressing  problem. 

Also  at  this  point  and  time,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
Carl  Albert,  who  just  this  day  issued 
a  statement  on  the  case  made  by  our  col- 
league from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Leggett). 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  very  much  for  his  remarks. 

The  statement  of  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert  is  as  follows: 

The  latest  Government  statistics  on  the 
cost  of  living  for  October  should  be  all  the 
Inducement  needed  to  Jar  the  administration 
out  of  Its  lethargy  In  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tion's deteriorating  economy.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  today  reported  living  costs 
lumped  by  six-tenths  of  1  percent  last 
month.  This  reflects  an  inflationary  rate,  even 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  of  over  6  per- 
cent. 

This  is  apparently  news  to  no  one  except 
the  President  and  his  economic  advisers  who 
persistently,  month  after  month,  report  that 
Inflation  Is  under  control  and  economic  sta- 
bility is  Just  around  the  corner.  In  the  face 
of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  per- 
sistently, month  after  month,  the  reports 
reflect  a  worsening  economic  malaise  and 
cast  doubt  on  the  competence  or  credibility 
of  the  administration  for  its  failure  to  face 
the  facts  and  to  deal  with  them  construc- 
tively. 


Not  only  did  living  costs  rise  In  October. 
The  same  report  reflects  another  decline  in 
average  real  spendable  Income.  A  continu- 
ation of  these  higher  costs  combined  with 
lower  income  Is  intolerable.  It  is  long  past 
time  for  the  administration  to  recognize  the 
futUlty  of  Its  BO-called  "game  plan  "  which 
is  behind  the  inflationary  recession  gripping 
the  country.  It  is  long  past  time  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  utUize  the  tools  provided  by 
Congress.  Certainly  a  policy  of  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  and  the  effective  use  of  the  moral 
authority  of  the  White  House,  represent  a 
minimal  st«p. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  the 
leadership  of  Congress  began  its  efforts  to 
convince  policy  makers  of  the  administra- 
tion that  Its  economic  course  was  poorly 
plotted.  The  resulUng  Inflationary  reces- 
sion— soaring  cost  of  living  combined  with 
rising  unemployment — has  given  us  the 
worst  of  both  economic  factors. 

Excuses  are  no  longer  acceptable.  Congress 
has  provided  some  measures  for  coping  with 
oar  economic  ills  and  certainly  stands  ready 
to  Join  In  concerted  efforts  to  bring  relief  to 
the  people  who  suffer  under  the  double  bur- 
den of  rising  costs  and  rising  unemployment. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Californin.  for  his  vei-y  cogent 
and  convincing  presentation  and  state- 
ment. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 


RESOLUIION     INTRODUCED     COM- 
MENDING  POW  RESCUE  ATTEMPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Kee).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
FiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague.  Representative  Samuel  S. 
Stratton  of  New  York  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing, as  chief  sponsors,  a  House  res- 
olution commending  those  responsible 
for  the  attempted  rescue  of  U.S.  POW's 
near  Hanoi.  The  resolution  is  cospon- 
sored  by  66  others. 

On  December  15,  1969.  almost  1  year 
ago,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
unanimously  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 454,  calling  for  humane  treatment 
and  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  At  that  time,  by 
their  votes,  405  Members  of  this  body 
strongly  protested  the  treatment  of 
U.S.  servicemen  held  prisoner  and  ap- 
proved of  efforts  by  the  L.S.  Government 
and  other  world  leaders  to  obtain  hu- 
mane treatment  and  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Since  that  time,  no  material  progress 
has  been  made.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  persistently  refused  to  identify  the 
prisoners  they  hold.  The  have  refused  to 
permit  any  inspection  of  the  camps  in 
which  the  prisoners  are  kept.  They  will 
not  allow  mail  to  be  received  by  prison- 
ers, and  they  have  not  released  sick  or 
injured  prisoners.  Each  of  these  simple, 
humane  gestures  is  required  by  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  ratified  in 
1957. 

In  the  face  of  world  opinion,  and  in 
contravention  of  its  duty  under  inter- 
national law  to  which  it  has  voluntarily 
agreed.  North  Vietnam  disregards  basic 
tenets  of  human  decency  and  in  a  bar- 


baric manner  makes  hostages  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

The  only  thing  that  has  changed  in 
the  year  since  Congress  last  spoke  is 
the  number  of  Americans  held  captive. 
One  year  ago,  just  over  1,300  men  were 
held  prisoner  or  were  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  Today  tliat  nimiber  has  grown 
by  over  250  men.  At  the  end  of  last  week, 
1,558  American  soldiers  were  held  prison- 
er or  missing  in  action. 

The  families  of  most  of  these  men  do 
not  know  whether  their  loved  ones  are 
still  alive,  and  for  them  each  new  day 
brings  only  pain  and  waning  hope.  News- 
stories,  such  as  those  of  recent  date, 
which  tell  of  torture  and  even  death  in 
the  prison  camps  add  to  the  nightmare 
which  has  become  the  daily  life  of  rela- 
tives of  the  prisoners.  Imagine  just  how 
much  worse  it  must  be  for  the  brave  men 
who  remain  captive. 

With  no  progress  since  Congress  last 
spoke,  it  is  important  for  us  once  again 
to  reaflli'm  our  strongest  disapproval  of 
North  Vietnamese  conduct  and  our  de- 
termination to  take  considered  steps  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  our  men  held 
under  such  intolerable  conditions. 

The  expedition  last  weekend  to  save 
the  lives  of  Americans  thought  to  be  held 
prisoner  was  such  an  action.  It  was  well 
planned  and  executed.  Its  scope  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  stated  objective  of 
saving  the  lives  of  American  prisoners. 
Unfortunately,  intelligence  was  defec- 
tive. Had  it  been  successful,  had  Ameri- 
can prisoners  been  brought  out  safely 
and  restored  to  their  families  as  free 
men,  no  word  of  criticism  would  be  heard 
today. 

In  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  those 
who  have  cosponsored  this  concurrent 
resolution,  those  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  this  valiant  res- 
cue mission  deserve  commendation  and 
the  sincere  thanks  of  Americans  every- 
where. No  doubt,  when  word  of  the  res- 
cue attempt  reaches  other  prisoners,  as 
it  inevitably  will,  their  spirits  and  their 
faith  in  their  country  will  be  greatly  lift- 
ed. Similarly,  the  morale  of  our  men  still 
fighting  in  Vietnr'm  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances will  be  raised. 

America  has  never  forgotten  its  fight- 
ing men  who  have  risked  and  given  their 
all  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
world,  and  especially  tlie  North  Viet- 
namese, must  realize  tinjt  we  are  not 
about  to  do  so  now. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  and  the  text  of 
the  resolution  fo:'  w: 

List  of  65  Cosponsors 

Watkin.s  M.  Abbitt,  Democrat  of  Virginia. 

J.  Glenn  Bcall,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Mary- 
land. 

James  T   Broyhill,  Republican  of  Virginia 

Page  Belcher,  Republican  of  Oklahoma. 

Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  Republican  of 
Georgia. 

William  S  Broomfield,  Republican  of 
Michigan. 

John-  Buchanan,  Republican  of  Alabama. 

Lawrence  J.  Burton.  Republican  of  Utah. 

Elford  A.  Cederberg,  R^ubllcan  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Prank  M  Clark,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Don  H.  Clausen,  Republican  of  California. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican  ot  New 
Hampsnire. 

William  O.  Cowger,  Republican  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
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P  ilUp  M   Crane,  Republican  of  Illinois. 
G  enn    Cunningham,    Republican    ol    Ne- 
bra4ca 

C.  (Dan)  Daniel,  Democrat  ot  Virginia. 
Rbberi.  V.  Denney,  Republican  of  Nebraska. 
muel  L.  Devlne.  Republican  of  Ohio. 
liam  L.  Dickinson,  Republican  of  Ala- 


Willi 

VI  m.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  Democrat  of 
Sou  h  Carolina. 

Tliomas  N.  Downing,  Democrat  of  Virginia. 
Edmondson,   Democrat    of    Oklahoma. 
ul  Findiey.  Republican  of  Illinois.* 
ter  H    B.  Prelinghuysen,  Republican  of 
Jersey. 

uls  Frey.  Jr..  Republican  of  Florida. 
!  mes  G.  Fulton,  Republican  of  Penivsyl- 


E(l 

P- 

P( 


New 
L. 
J 

van 
R 
J 

Tori 


shard    Fulton,   Democrat   of   Tennessee, 
^mes  R.   Grover,  Jr.,  Republican  of  New 


0|val  Hansen,  Republican  of  Idaho. 

Elliott  Hagan,  Democrat  of  Georgia. 
J4mes    P.    Hastings.    Republican    of    New 


Yorl 


Fi  uik 


Horton,   Republican    of   New   York 
Hostner,    Republican   of    California. 
Jcim  E.  Hunt.  Republican  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  Hutchinson,  Republican  of  Mich- 


Cialg 


Igan 


AI  aert  W.   Johnson.  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvi  ,nla. 

C:  rleion  J.  King.  Republican  of  New  York. 
Di  .n  Kuykendall,  Republican  of  Tennessee. 
Al  ;on  Lennun.   Democrat  of  South  Caro- 


R(  iber*    C     McEwen,    Republican    of    New 


Una 

Ri 
Yorl 

Jc  hn  O    Marsh,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Virginia. 

W  ley  Mayne,  Republican  of  Iowa. 

R<  berc  H.   Michel,  Republican  of  Illinois. 

R<  'bert    H.    Mollohan,    Democrat    of    West 
Virginia 

V    (Sonny)    Montgomery.  Democrat  of 
Mis^sstppi. 

Jc  tin  T    Myers,  Republican  of  Indiana. 

Bl  LI  Nichols.  Democrat  of  Alabama. 

Tl  omas    M.    I>elly,    Republican   of   Wash- 
Ingt  in 
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H.   Poff,   Republican   of  Virginia. 
Price.  Republican  of  Texas, 
n  J.  Rhodes,  Republican  of  Delaware. 
Mendel  Ravers,  Democrat  of  South  Car- 


R<  bert 
Jori 


L, 
olini 

R;  ,y  Roberts.  Democrat  of  Texas. 

W  Ulam  V   Roth,  Republican  of  Delaware. 

Jc  hn   H    Rousselot,   Republican    of   Call- 
forn  a 

Di  vld  E    Satterfield  HI,  Democrat  of  Vir- 
glnli 

W  lliam  L.  Scott,  Republican  of  Virginia. 

H^nry   P.   Smith   HI.  Republican  of  New 


Sa  muel 


S.    Stratton,    Democrat    of    New 

Fletcher       Tliompson,       Republican       of 

D   Waggonner,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Loulsl- 

lUam   C.   Wampler,  Republican  of  Vir- 

William  Whltehurst.  Republican  of  Vir- 

O.     Williams,     Republican     of 


Yorl 


Oeoi  gla 

Jrje 
ana. 

W 
glnli 

G 
ginii 

LslwTence 


Pennsylvania. 

jls    C      Wymnn,    Republican    of    New 
Hanf)shtre. 

R(  ger  H.  Zlon.  Republican  of  Indiana. 

Text    of    RESOLtrrioN 

wfiereas,   conditions  have  not   materially 

ved  in  the  year  since  Congress  passed 

Res.  454  calling  for  humane  treat- 

and  release  of  American  prlsoners-of- 

leld  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 

ution  Front;  and 

lereas,  increasing  numbers  of  American 

ary   personnel   remain   in   captivity   in 

Vietnam  in  circumstances  which  vlo- 


C  on. 


tl 


late  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on  prls- 
oners-of-war  and  offend  standards  of  human 
decency,  some  having  so  remained  for  as 
long  as  six  years:  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have 
refused  to  identify  the  prisoners  they  hold, 
to  allow  Impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to 
permit  free  exchange  of  mall  between  pris- 
oners and  their  families,  and  to  release  seri- 
ously sick  and  injured  prisoners,  as  required 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  despite  repeated 
entreaties  from   world  leaders; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  official  command, 
officers  and  men  Involved  In  the  military 
expedition  of  November  21,  1970,  seeking  re- 
lease from  captivity  of  United  States  pris- 
oners-of-war  believed  to  be  held  by  the  en- 
emy near  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  be  com- 
mended for  the  courage  they  displayed  In 
this  hazardous  and  humanitarian  under- 
taking which  has  lifted  the  hopes  and  spirits 
of  our  brave  men  imprisoned  and  fighting 
as  well  as  Americans  everywhere. 


*I  rlncipal  sponsors. 


RCX5ERS  INTRODUCES  EMERGENCY 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  ACT 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  six  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act,  legislation  which 
I  hope  will  have  an  effective  impact  on 
the  manpower  portion  of  the  health  crisis 
in  America  today. 

As  almost  everyone  knows,  there  is  a 
fantastic  shortage  in  health  manpower 
throughout  the  Nation.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, we  need  more  than  50,000  physicians. 
200,000  nurses,  and  20,000  dentists. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
health  manpower  field  area  differs  from 
that  in  other  areas.  The  supply  is  always 
short,  but  the  demand  is  greater  in  rural 
areas  where  there  is  light  population  and 
less  than  modern  facilities  and  in  com- 
pacted ghetto  areas  where  there  is  high 
density  population,  but  again  a  lack  of 
modem  facilities. 

This  means  that  the  graduating  doc- 
tors and  dentists  and  nurses  are  at- 
tracted to  the  cities  or  parts  of  cities 
where  the  pay  is  better  and  the  facilities 
are  adequate.  This  leaves  the  small 
towns,  the  rural  areas  and  the  lower  eco- 
nomic populations  without  medical  rep- 
resentation or  service. 

And  many  large  cities  have  sections 
where  no  doctors  or  dentists  practice  or 
where  the  nearest  thing  to  personal  med- 
ical care  comes  in  the  form  of  an  emer- 
gency ward  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

These  are  areas  barren  of  medical  as- 
sistance to  oui"  citizens.  And  these  are  the 
areas  which  we  hope  to  help  through  the 
legislation  which  we  are  today  introduc- 
ing. 

During  consideration  of  the  allied 
health  professions  bill  and  again  during 
hearings  on  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Act,  I  questioned  HEW  officials, 
including  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  about  the 
status  and  vitality  of  the  existing  Com- 
missioned Corps.  And  I  asked  why  we 
could  not,  in  the  face  of  our  present 
health  crisis,  use  some  of  these  people  in 
areas  where  there  are  no  existing  medi- 
cal personnel.  It  was  agreed  at  that  time 


that  if  there  is  no  medical  personnel  or 
service,  that  location  would  indeed  be  an 
emergency  situation. 

When  I  addressed  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  in  Chicago,  I  found  that 
there  were  more  than  a  dozen  county 
seats  in  Illinois  which  did  not  have  a 
single  practicing  physician.  I  am  sure 
that  this  situation  is  not  limited  to  Illi- 
nois, but  that  there  are  such  examples  all 
across  our  Nation. 

As  one  physician  clearly  explained  last 
week  in  an  article  about  the  "doctor 
gap": 

I  can't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  take 
myself  and  my  family  Into  the  middle  of 
nowhere  where  I  would  have  to  work  80  hours 
per  week,  use  obsolete  medical  facilities  and 
inadequate  equipment. 

Certainly,  through  other  legislation  we 
hope  to  remedy  this  situation  so  that 
practice  in  any  part  of  our  Nation  will 
be  attractive.  But  in  the  meantime,  we 
must  offer  some  vehicle  so  that  the 
American  public  in  low-economic  areas 
or  rural  areas  are  not  completely  cut  off 
from  medical  and  dental  help. 

I  was  encouraged  and  interested  in  Dr. 
Egeberg 's  endorsement  of  such  a  plan  as 
we  are  now  proposing  in  a  Scripps-How - 
ard  interview.  During  that  interview.  Dr. 
Egeberg  said  that  he  would  favor  ex- 
panding the  commissioned  corps. 

Presently,  this  branch  is  compcsed  of 
5,732  people,  of  which  47  percent  or 
2,693  are  medical  doctors  and  518,  or  9.2 
percent,  are  dentists.  There  are  some  nine 
other  categories  which  compose  the  com- 
missioned corps  and  I  would  like  to  list 
the  entire  makeup  later  in  my  statemeut. 

These  people  in  the  corps  are  used  in 
the  main  for  giving  health  care  and  serv- 
ice to  Indians,  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  merchant  marine  and  to 
Federal  prisoners. 

However,  and  this  is  very  important,  I 
would  estimate  that  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  not  more  than  one-half  of  tho 
medical  and  dental  personnel  are  actu- 
ally practicing  medicine.  Somewhere 
around  50  percent  are  in  research  or 
serving  in  an  administrative  capacity. 
Therefore,  we  do  net  really  have  as  large 
a  bona  fide  corps  of  medical  personnel 
to  call  on,  as  a  cursory  look  at  the  fig- 
ures would  indicate. 

In  addition  to  the  concept  of  giving  aid 
in  medically  barren  areas,  I  also  envision 
the  use  of  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sonnel Act  in  emergency  situations  such 
as  a  disaster  or  to  help  quell  an  outbreak 
of  disease. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  would  also 
like  to  make  in  the  area  of  who  will  be 
recruited.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
high  ideals  and  the  desire  for  personal 
involvement  of  our  young  people,  includ- 
ing medical  students.  I  think  that  the 
program  which  we  are  pro!X)sLng  here  to- 
day could  be  the  answer  to  that  desire  to 
help  and  become  involved. 

During  the  height  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
graduating  physicians  were  called  to 
serve  in  the  military.  This  figure  may 
drop  to  an  estimated  50  percent  during 
the  peacetime  which  we  hope  is  soon 
coming.  I  feel  that  young  people  will  be 
attracted  to  a  2- year  stint  in  serving 
their  coimtry  and  their  fellow  man  by 
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enlisting  in  this  newly  expanded  pro- 
gram. ... 

I  would  note  that  consultation  with 
local  medical  and  dental  authorities  is 
set  out  in  the  bill.  We  are  trying  to  devel- 
op the  best  possible  rapport  between  local 
authorities,  where  there  are  medical  per- 
sonnel, and  the  corps.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Health 
Manpower  Shortage  Areas  whose  respon- 
sibility will  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  pro- 
gram's implementation  and  administra- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues give  close  attention  to  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  venture  to  say  that  at 
least  half  of  us  have  areas  where  such  a 
medical  aid  would  be  welcomed  and 
where  now  there  is  a  lack  of  medical 
service  and  personnel. 


linked  directly  with  active  duty  pay  and 
that  automatic  adjustments  in  retired 
pay  be  assured  whenever  the  active  duty 
rates  are  changed,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  reconsider  the  recomputation  issue 
and  act  favorably  to  restore  it. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Salt  is  a  basic  commodity.  For  table  and 
cooking  use  it  is  the  most  widely  used 
seasoning  agent.  Large  quantities  of  salt 
are  also  consumed  in  a  great  variety  of 
industrial  processes.  The  United  States  is 
the  world's  leading  producer  of  salt;  1968 
production  was  37,443,000  metric  tons 
compared  to  15,000,000  for  mainland 
China  and  11,011,000  for  the  Soviet 
Union, 


RESTORE  RECOMPUTATION  NOW 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day again  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
store equality  in  military  retirement  pay 
by  basing  that  pay  on  current  active 
duty  rates.  This  more  equitable  system 
was  used  imtil  1963  when  the  Congress, 
acting  in  good  faith,  discarded  the  re- 
computation  principle  and  replaced  it 
with  a  straight  cost-of-living  increase  for 
retirees. 

Our  experience  since  1963  should  con- 
vince us  that  the  across-the-board,  cost- 
of-living  increase  is  inequitable  in  com- 
parison to  the  principle  of  recomputation 
in  which  the  retiree  receives  direct  bene- 
fit from  each  military  pay  raise. 

The  military  active  pay  scale  has  con- 
sistently been  lower  than  pay  scales  in 
other  professions.  It  was  always  under- 
stood, however,  that  military  men  would 
receive  additional  benefits  such  as  hous- 
ing allowances,  food  allowances,  medical 
care,  and — a  rate  of  retirement  pay 
based  on  the  current  rate  for  the  highest 
rank  attained  by  the  retiree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  have  supported  this 
legislation  in  the  past  in  the  belief  that 
retirement  pay  should  once   again  be 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
has  for  some  time  been  pending  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the 
near  future  a  final  determination  will  be 
made  of  the  issue.  Scores  of  prominent 
national  organizations  are  urging  its  pri- 
vate consideration  by  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  The  President  and  his  administra- 
tion have  earlier  this  year  underscored 
the  need   for  ratifying   this   important 

trG£ltiV 

The  autumn  issue  of  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly  contains  a  comprehensive  ar- 
ticle on  the  convention,  written  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  The 
author  knew  and  worked  with  Dr. 
Raphael  Lemkin,  the  father  of  the  con- 
vention, and  his  organization  has  sup- 
ported the  treaty's  ratification  for  over 
20  years.  For  the  second  time  in  two 
decades,  the  author  of  this  article  recent- 
ly testified  on  the  treaty  and  recom- 
mended a  posthumous  honor  for  Dr. 
Lenkins  should  the  Senate  ratify  the 
treaty,  which  in  his  judgment  is  long 
overdue. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Senate's  final  action 
on  this  issue,  I  commend  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  of  genocide  the 
article  by  Dr.  Dobriansky.  It  treats  of 
all  the  major  aspects  of  the  treaty  and 
the  controversy  that  has  surrounded  it. 
Its  compact  analysis  of  the  subject  helps 
to  resolve  some  of  the  doubts  held  in 
relation  to  the  treaty. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Genocide  Convention 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

In  historical  time,  twenty  years  are  but 
an  instant;  In  the  time  consciousness  of  per- 
sons and  legislatures  they  seem  to  be  like  a 
century.  These  different  time  dimensions 
surely  apply  to  the  treatment  given  the 
Genocide  Convention,  particularly  for  those 
who  were  personally  Involved  In  the  original 
hearings  on  this  vital  and  unprecedented 
international  treaty.  It  was  the  writer's  priv- 
ilege over  twenty  years  ago  to  present  in  both 
empirical  and  legal  directions  extensive  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  the  convention's  ratifica- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Senate.'  Two  decades  hence, 
it  was  also  a  veritable  source  of  delight  for 
him  and  others  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion decided  to  support  the  positive  position 
first  taken  by  the  Truman  Administration 
In  this  matter. 

On  February  5,  1970  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  submitted  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  to  "request  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  United  States  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide." '  In  it  he 
expressed  the  belief  "that  ratification  is  In 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  that 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


there  Is  no  constitutional  obstacle  to  ratifi- 
cation." On  this  he  also  invoked  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General.  The  state- 
ment concisely  Incorporates  background  and 
legal  notes  concerning  the  treaty.  Including 
the  convention's  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  9,  1948, 
its  signing  by  the  U.S.  two  days  later,  Tru- 
man's submission  of  the  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  16,  1949,  the  convention's  enter- 
ing into  force  on  January  12,  1951,  and  sev- 
eral legal  recommendations  for  understand- 
ings of  the  treaty's  articles,  such  as  "men- 
tal harm"  in  Article  11(b)  meaning  "perma- 
nent impairment  of  mental  faculties." 

Two  weeks  after  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  his  recommendation.  President  Nixon 
sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  urging  favor- 
able action  on  the  convention.  Recounting 
some  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Rogers 
communication,  the  message  stressed  that 
"we  should  delay  no  longer  in  taking  the  final 
convicing  step  which  would  reaffirm  that 
the  United  States  remains  as  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  crime  of  genocide  as  ever  "  ' 
It  concluded  by  stating  that  Senate  ratifica- 
tion "will  demonstrate  unequivocally  our 
country's  desire  to  participate  in  the  building 
of  International  order  based  on  law  and  jus- 
tice." In  response  to  the  message  a  subcom- 
mittee was  established  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  conduct  additional 
hearings  on  the  convention.  With  exclusive 
emphasis  placed  on  the  strictly  legal  con- 
tents and  aspects  of  the  treaty,  the  subcom- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho  conducted  these 
hearings  at  the  end  of  April  and  May.'  By  the 
fall  of  1970  the  committee  still  hadn't  re- 
ported out  the  convention,  although  in  July 
the  committee  voted  6  to  5  in  favor  of  it  and 
then  voted  7  to  5  to  reconsider  reporting  it 
out  prior  to  the  November  elections.  There 
was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  67  votes  nec- 
essary for  ratification  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

THE     lemkin     legacy 

In  the  course  of  these  developments  it  h.is 
been  somewhat  disconcerting  to  observe  the 
extent  to  which  the  Lemkin  legacy  concern- 
ing the  convention  has  been  played  down  or, 
in  most  instances,  completely  overlooked. 
It  was  also  the  writer's  memorable  and  pre- 
cious privilege  to  know  intimately,  down  to 
August  28,  1959,  the  father  of  this  treaty. 
Dr.  Raphael  Lemkin.  To  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  worked  closely  on  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  although  Professor  Lem- 
kin achieved  the  goal  of  the  convention  be- 
coming International  law  in  1951,  he  died  a 
sad  man  in  that  his  United  States  still  failed 
to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  that 
this  veritably  great  person  actually  sacrificed 
his  life  and  treasure  for  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty. 

In  the  50's,  those  connected  with  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
can  be  everlastingly  proud  of  their  close  as- 
sociation with  him  and  the  many  oppor- 
tunities he  afforded  them  in  subsidizing  and 
assisting  his  educational  and  humanitarian 
efforts.  As  the  writer  openly  and  frankly 
stated  in  the  second  round  of  testimony  on 
the  treaty,  "it  is  not  in  any  measure  of  ex- 
cessive laudation  to  suggest  .  .  .  that  If  and 
when,  and  on  its  own  merits,  this  treaty  Is 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  a  special  tribute  In 
Congress  and  by  our  Government,  both  here 
and  in  the  United  Nations,  be  posthumously 
made  "in  honor  of  the  founding  and  pioneer- 
ing work  of  this  man."  '  This  Idea  was  quickly 
recognized  by  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski  of  Illinois  when  he  observed.  "Dr, 
Dobrlansky's  suggestion  for  an  official  tribute 
to  the  late  Dr.  Lemkin  in  the  event  of  the 
treaty's  ratification  Is  well  taken."  • 

Lemkin  left  an  historic  legacy  for  the 
world,  but  if  the  reader  were  to  scan  the  lit- 
erature of  the  past  ten  years  on  this  subject. 
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he  wAuld   conclude   that   the  man  scarcely 
existep.  Especially  after  the  Eichmann  trial, 
entered  the  field  of  discussion  and 
as   though   they   Introduced   some- 
new  to  the  continuing  struggle.  From 
output  one  would  never  know  that  a 
n  ever  existed.  Despite  its  well-known 
distortions     and     omissions.     The 
ngton  Post  at  least  made  mention  of 
in  the  recent  discussion  of  the  sub- 
Jecause  of  long-standing  problems  with 
supposedly    liberal    organ,    the    writer 
anticipate  that   the  following  letter- 
-editor    would    be    published,    but    he 
sent   it   for  the  broader  record 
issue : 

•■February  24,  1970. 
"To  the  EDrroR  of  the  Washington  Post : 
Ycur  editorial  of  February  21  on  •Qeno- 
leserves  the  highest  commendation  for 
and  complete  fairness.  In  par- 
.  your  mention  of  Dr.  Raphael  Lemkln 
with  the  Genocide  Convention 
praiseworthy.   In   the  current  drive 
ratification  of  this  essential  treaty 
do  well  for  many  to  recall  the  su- 
dedlcatlon  and  contributions  of  this 
s  Lcriflcing  pioneer  who  both  coined  the 
■genocide'   and  devoted   his  remaining 
here   and   In   the  United   Nations,  for 
•wide  ofBclal  acceptance  of  the  treaty, 
was  my  memorable  privilege  to  know 
'rork   closely   with   Dr.   Lemkln  on   the 
s    ratification    from    the    time   of    the 
hearings  In  1950  to  his  untimely 
on    August   28.    1959.    It    Is   no   exag- 
of    fact   that   this   unusual   person 
sacrificed  his  life  In  behalf  of  the 
tlon  and  Its  enforcement  throughout 
vforld.  He  gave  up  a  promising  and  com- 
career  at  Yale  University  In  order 
his  entire   time   to  this  supreme 
Regrettably,  his  persevering  efforts  at 
1  tne  were  not  sufficiently  underetood  and 
ted,   and  he  died  virtually  penniless, 
also  unfortunate  that  his  nomination 
Nol>el  Peace  prize  was  not  favorably 


oughly  dedicated  soul  equipped  him  In  no 
small  measure  to  evaluate  the  legal  and  other 
aspects  of  the  treaty.  Despite  the  fact  that 
law  is  not  my  profession,  with  this  rich 
provided  background  It  is  not  difficult  to 
transmit  the  insights,  perceptions,  perspec- 
tives and  wisdom  he  Implanted  as  concerns 
the  sound  legal  structure  and  content  of 
the  convention.  Before  dwelling  on  the  spe- 
cific aspects  of  the  treaty's  legal  structure, 
It  Is  necessary  to  place  the  entire  subject 
In  proper  and  accurate  perspective,  with 
mention  of  some  generally  unknown  facts 
and  events  surrounding  the  stalled  fate  of 
this  treaty.  It  would  be  naive  for  anyone  to 
think  that  consideration  of  the  treaty  has 
been  purely  on  the  basic  of  le<?iill.stlc  logic, 
void  of  diverse  political  pressures  and  a  mass 
of   grotesque   misunderstanding. 

First,  without  mincing  words.  It  Is  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a  national  disgrace  that 
our  country  has  not  as  yet  ratified  the  treaty. 
At  the  end  of  the  40's  we  were  In  the  van- 
guard of  the  movement  for  an  International 
treaty  against  the  crime  of  genocide  and 
were  one  of  the  first  to  sign  this  treaty. 
To  date.  75  other  states  have  ratified  the 
treaty.  To  be  sure,  the  reasons  for  this  Iron- 
ical development  are  many,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  m  this  area,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  captive  nations  and  the  persistent  threat 
of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlalism.  we 
definitely  lapsed  In  moral  and  political  lead- 
ership In  the  world  at  large.  However.  In  this, 
as  m  these  other  areas,  better  late  than  never. 
As  the  editors  of  one  organ  rightly  put  It. 
"After  two  decades  of  Inaction,  based  on 
sophistry  and  outright  hypocrisy,  there  are 
signs  that  the  United  States  may  at  last  be 
moving  to  ratify  the  International  Conven 
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Senator  Proxmlre  has  soundly  pointed  out 
two  decades  later,  "the  Senate  can  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  to  the  Chief  Executive,  and  his 
Attorney  General,  and  his  Secretary  of  State. 
These  offices  have  now  come  out  squarely  for 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
These  are  the  views  that  should  count;  not 
those  of  the  ABA.'^  "  The  situation  was  no 
different  In  1950. 

Another  example  of  political  chaff  obfus- 
cating the  Importance  and  significance  of  the 
treaty  was  the  agitation  about  the  Brlcker 
Amendment  In  those  years.  The  Amendment 
emerged  as  an  additional  obstacle  to  the 
convention,  which  some  opponents  to  the 
treaty  even  today  are  making  use  of.'-  Among 
other  things,  the  amendment  provided  '■that 
no  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with 
the  Constitution  shall  be  of  any  force  or  ef- 
fect." It  also  specified  that  "no  treaty  shall 
be  effective  as  internal  law  unless  imple- 
mented by  legislation  which  would  be  valid 
apart  from  the  treaty."  The  clear  fact  Is  that 
there  Is  no  contradiction  between  the  treaty 
and  the  defeated  amendment.  The  difficulty 
was  Its  misuse  and  abuse  against  the  treaty. 
And  It  would  probably  astound  the  users  of 
this  political  device  to  know  that  Senator 
Brlcker  himself  admitted  to  Dr.  Lemkln  that 
he  saw  no  Inconsistency  or  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  treaty  and  our  Constitution. 

It  appears  that  twenty  years  are  necessary 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  effort 
has  received  a  powerful  assist  from  the  Pres- 
ident's endorsement,  in  reality  taking  off 
from  where  President  Truman  began.  The 
positions  taken  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
and  Attorney  General  buttress  this  effort 
further.   Significantly   enough,   so   does   the 
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tlon  on  the  Prevention  and  Punlshment-^f^-^^mjjgjj  output  of  the  ABA's  section  on  in 
the  Crime  of  Genocide.""  dividual  rights  and  responsibilities.  In  rec 

My  second  perspective  is  with  regard  to  the  ommending  that  the  ABA  approve  the  con- 
numerous  reasons  for  this  unfortunate  de-  yention  at  its  February.  1970  meeting  the 
lay.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  prominent  has  study  group  stressed  that  "In  practical  po- 
been  the  political  chaff  and  sophistical  ex-      uticai  terms,  not  to  sign  ...  Is  to  dissipate 


tlie 
apprc  ved. 

'Oil  Its  own  substantive  merits,  the  ratl- 
flcati  )n  of  the  Convention  by  the  Senate  Is 
long  jverdue.  It  Is  of  doubtless  credit  to  the 
prese  it  Administration  that  it  has  deter- 
mine 1  to  bring  to  fruitful  completion  what 
was  i  litlated  under  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion For  tho-se  of  us  who  knew  and  loved 
the  V  itty  nnd  brilliant  Polish  Jewish  Jurist, 
Eh-.  Hiiphae!  Lemkln,  the  treaty's  ratification 
will  ;  urely  provide  an  additional  tribute — 
one  t )  the  works,  labors,  and  achievements  of 
the  nlan  who  gave  his  life  for  it." 

it   was  comforting   to  read   the  ac- 

nt  made  by  Senator  Proxmlre  of 

who  stands  above  all  In  persist- 

advocating   the   treaty   ratification   in 

I  ienate.   As   he   accurately   put   It,   '•few 

in  this  country  are  aware  of  the  Im- 

contrlbutlon     by     Prof.      Raphael 

n   to   the   field   of   International   poli- 

••  He  ended  by  saying,  "I  hope  we  do  not 

to  wait  for  another  crisis  of  mammoth 

n.  but  can  act  on  the  principle  first 

by   Professor   Lemkln,   which   Is  em- 

In    the    Genocide   Convention."   The 

rshlp  taken  by  Senator  Proxmlre  In  ad- 

ng    tht    treaty    has    without    question 

the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  in- 

in  this  significant  undertaking. 

.CLIENT   PERSPECTIVES   ON   THE  TREATY 

Tl^  life-long  Impressions  Dr.  Lemkln  left 
me  ^  'ith  enable  me  to  take  a  reasoned  and 
solid  stand  on  this  treaty.  For  months,  and 
prac"  Ically  every  evening  of  the  week,  before 
the  1  IcMahon  hearings  In  1950,  he  taught  me 
virti  ally  every  aspect  of  the  convention  as 
we  I  lanned  our  strategy  for  the  hearings. 
The  writer  doesn't  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
tralr  ing  and  informal  schooling  he  received 
fronj  his  close  relationship  with  thla  thor- 


traneltles  that  cumulated  about  an  objec- 
tive treatment  of  the  convention.  During 
the  first  round  of  hearings  twenty  years  ago, 
opponents  of  the  convention  admixed  It 
with  civil  rights,  dangers  to  states  rights, 
charges  of  genocide  against  negroes,  an  in- 
ternational plot  against  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  whole  assortment  of  sophistry 
as  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  perils 
of  the  treaty.  With  the  second  round  of  hear- 
ings m  1970  much  of  this  chaff  has  been  re- 
expressed  In  old  and  some  new  forms,  such 
as  American  "genocide  In  Vietnam,  mass 
rioting  and  deaths,  the  Black  Panthers,  legal- 
ized abortions,  and  even  poverty."  Evidently, 
if  the  effects  of  everything  or  anything  are 
to  be  painted  as  horrendous,  the  handy  term 
of  genocide  is  invoked.  In  plain  fact,  all  of 
this  and  more  is  Irrelevant  to  genocide  Itself 
and  the  treaty  for  good  measure 

In  the  current  controversy  few  are  aware 
of  certain  enlightening  facts  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  convention.  In  1954,  follow- 
ing a  radio/TV  program  on  the  Georgetown 
University  Forum.  Dr.  George  A.  Finch,  one 
of  the  panelists  and  a  leading  American  Bar 
Association  opponent  to  the  convention,  let 
his  hair  down  to  inform  Dr.  Lemkln  and  the 
writer  how  he  and  Messrs.  Rlx  and  Schweppe 


one's  Influence,  and  to  supply  fuel  for  those 
who  characterize  the  United  States  as  the 
great  hypocrite."  '  ■  Even  the  four-vote  nega- 
tive margin  on  this  recommendation  at  the 
ABA  meeting  may  be  construed  as  a  pwsltlve 
factor  when  the  entire  history  of  ABA's 
role  in  this  Is  soberly  taken  into  account. 
Nevertheless,  anyone  who  has  kept  abreast 
of  all  these  developments  cannot  but  ration- 
ally conclude  that  all  the  pros  and  cons 
heard  these  past  two  decades  were  said  and 
recorded  in  the  1950  Senate  hearings.  After 
this  lapse  of  time  the  second  round  of  hear- 
ings were,  of  course,  necessary  to  dispel  for 
good  some  of  the  more  prominent  miscon- 
ceptions held  with  regard  to  the  convention. 
As  the  writer  argued  in  his  own  testimony, 
this  can  only  be  achieved  by  concentrating 
on  the  very  essence  of  the  meaning  of  geno- 
cide Itself  and  the  essential  conformities 
of  the  treaty  with  our  constitutional  frame- 
work and  limits. 

THE    PREDICATIVE    MEANING    OF    GENOCIDE 

With  an  eye  on  the  essentials  of  the  treaty. 
it  is  best  to  approach  the  subject  in  sys- 
tematic terms  of  facts  and  meaning,  the 
tailoring  of  a  legal  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
moral  force  for  rule  under  law  and  Justice. 


managed  to  have   the  treaty  tabled  up  till     The   most    fundamental    point    here    Is    the 
then.  '   Despite   the    overwhelming   evidence      special  meaning  of  genocide  Itself.  Concern- 


Fcjtnute.';  at  end  of  article. 


brought  out  In  the  original  hearings  In  sup- 
port of  the  convention,  they  were  able  to 
persuade  Chairman  Tom  Connally  of  the 
Senate  Forelg""  Relations  Committee  that  the 
treaty  would  not  prevent  communist  geno- 
cide and  that  It  would  be  exploited  to  our 
detriment.  They  were  even  able  to  convince 
the  congenial  but  scarcely  knowledgeable 
chairman  that  too  many  "foreign-sounding 
organizations"  were  behind  the  treaty  and 
that  confldence  and  trust  be  best  placed  In 
the  powerful  and  presumably  reliable  Ameri- 
can 3ar  Association.  Needless  to  say,  polit- 
ical pressuring  was  at  a  high  pitch  and,  as 


Ing  the  facts  or  the  empirical  basis  of  the 
whole  matter,  most  of  the  evidence  was  well 
supplied  In  the  1950  hearings,  with  appro- 
priate emphasis  placed  on  the  far  more  ex- 
tensive record  of  Soviet  Russian  genocide 
than  that  of  the  Nazi  German  one  Judging 
by  some  of  the  pro-treaty  literature  cur- 
rently disseminated,  one  wonders  whether 
the  authors  ever  bothered  to  read  the  1950 
hearings  on  these  comparative  records."  Pro- 
fessor Lemkin  knew  the  Russian  and  Nazi 
records  well,  and  both  for  the  past  and  the 
future  he  dreaded  the  Russian  totalitarian 
one.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 


that  this  accumulated  evidence.  In  large  part 
found  m  the  original  hearings,  is  significant 
for  two  reasons.  One,  It  constitutes  the  ex- 
periential foundation  for  the  meaning  of 
genocide;  second.  It  determines  objectively 
the  legal  suit  of  clothes  necessary  to  fit  the 
body  of  the  crime. 

Quite  plainly,  unless  one  Is  familiar  with 
this  crucial  evidence,  the  valid  meaning  of 
genocide  will  elude  him,  and  the  term  be- 
comes subject  to  all  sorts  of  careless  appli- 
cation. Derived  from  this  massive  experience 
tn  genocide,  the  meaning  is  clearly  stated  in 
Article  II  of  the  convention.  Most,  it  not  all, 
of  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding  that 
has  emerged  In  relation  to  this  treaty  can  be 
attributed  to  an  insufficient  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  genocide  as  conveyed  In  this  arti- 
cle and,  ultimately,  to  an  unfamlliarlty  with 
the  evidence.  Lemkln  coined  the  word  "gen- 
ocide" to  coincide  objectively  with  this  spe- 
cial evidence.  Aside  from  the  enumerated 
acts  of  commission  In  the  article,  the  crux 
of  the  meaning  of  genocide  Is  found  In  the 
words  "with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group,  as  such."  Thus,  obviously.  Hitler's 
campaign  against  the  Jews,  Stalin's  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
Churches,  deportations,  man-made  famine, 
etc.  Mao's  assault  upon  the  Tibetans — these 
and  nimierous  other  examples  clearly  spell 
genocide.  The  Intent  to  destroy  one  of  these 
groups  as  such,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  regardless  of  motivation  or  purpose,  was 
realized  overtly  In  the  act  Itself. 

What  Is  frequently  misunderstood  Is  the 
delicate     point  that  a  distinctive  and  sub- 
stantial  difference   exists   between   genocide 
and  homicide,  that  latter  whether  singular 
or  multiple.  That  difference  lies  in  the  crux 
of  the  meaning  explained  above.  The  loose 
and  Indiscriminate   bandying  about  of   the 
term  genocide  twenty  years  ago  and  again 
now  to  cover  such  phenomena  as  lynching, 
"the  killing  of  one  person  or  a  thousand," 
mass  deaths  resulting  from  wartime  bomb- 
ing operations,  terrorism  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare, revolutionary  activity  or  even  '•driving 
five  Chinese  out  of  town"  is  a  measure  of 
the  bold  misconception  that  has  prevailed. 
For  example,   for   one    of    our    Senators    to 
state  that  Article  II  "means  that  a  public 
official  or  a  private  individual  is  to  be  sub- 
ject   to    prosecution    and    punishment    for 
genocide  if  he  intentionally  destroys  a  single 
member    of    one    of    the    specified    groups" 
shows  how  wide  of  the  mark  Interpretations 
can  be."  The  Intent  and  design  to  destroy 
one  of  these  groups  as  such,  thus  logically 
as  a   whole    or    In    part,    which    necessarily 
means  substantial  thrust.  Is  completely  lost. 
Sever  the  head  of  a  human,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  body  dies;  annihilate  the  Intelli- 
gentsia of  a  nation,   and  the   nation   faces 
death.  To  destroy   one  or   fifty   or   perhaps 
thousands  In  the  former,  depending  on  Its 
size,  will  not  result  In  the  latter.  The  article 
calls  for  a  sense  of  proportion,  and  if  an  un- 
derstanding Is  attached  to  the  convention's 
ratlticatlon    stlplating    that    genocidal    acts 
are  construced  to  Involve  a  significant  per- 
centage of   any   of   the  specified   groups,   it 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  article's  mean- 
ing as  founded  on  the  empirical  base  of  the 
foremost  genocidal   records. 

The  term  genocide  has,  of  course,  been 
prostituted  In  the  political  warfare  lexicon 
of  our  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  phenomena  cited  above,  to  which  others 
can  be  added,  are  quickly  seized  by  them  as 
cases  of  genocide  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Covered  adequately  by  other  criminal  stat- 
utes, they  and  similar  acts  are  not  In  them- 
selves genocidal,  where  "intent  to  destroy, 
in  u-hole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group,  as  such"  Is  on  evi- 
dence non-existent.  So  are  acts  causing  "se- 
rious mental  or  bodily  harm  to  any  member 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


of  a  national,  racial  or  religious  group."  Try 
it  and  our  present  laws  will  adequate  cover 
your  action.  In  terms  of  the  repeated  mean- 
ing of  genocide,  such  harm,  again  based  on 
established  evidence,  cannot  but  mean  that 
caused  by  mass  deportation  or  mass  Incar- 
ceration. The  obvious  formula  by  now  Is  to 
relate  the  meaning  of  genocide  to  the  truly 
genocidal  experiences  and  cases  on  record  if 
these  misleading  hypothetical  constructions 
and  mlsunderetandings  are  to  be  rectified. 

Moreover,  the  objection  Is  often  raised 
that  the  meaning  as  given  In  the  treaty  ex- 
cludes political  groups.  An  article  In  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  furnishes 
a  background  to  a  trade-off  with  the  com- 
munist states  on  this  and  deplores  the  ex- 
clusion of  political  groups  in  the  treaty's 
definition."  If  the  account  given  is  correct, 
objectively  the  communists  pressed  a  valid 
point.  For,  plainly,  acts  of  construed  treason 
against  a  state,  whether  legitimately  gov- 
erned or  no,  whether  they  involve  mass  kill- 
ing or  no,  are  not  in  themselves  genocidal 
and  are  covered  by  other  laws.  The  alleged 
trade-off  also  works  both  ways.  If  a  so-called 
revolutionary  group  here  were  to  stage  a  se- 
rious treasonable  act.  annihilating  It  mas- 
sively and  completely  would  still  not  be  gen- 
ocidal. The  political  choice  they  made  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  their  memberehip  In  a 
national,  ethnical  or  religious  group  they 
individually  or  collectively  might  have  be- 
longed to.  So  with  Stalin's  treatment  of  non- 
Russian  populaces.  Hitler's  butchery  of  the 
Jews  and  the  like.  Whether  Justified  or  not, 
Stalin's  elimination  of  Individual  non-Rus- 
sian "bourgeois  nationalists"  is  one  thing,  a 
political  phenomenon,  his  grotesque  at- 
tempt, as  Khrushchev  disclosed  it  In  1956, 
to  remove  40  million  Ukrainians  and  scatter 
them  about  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  is  clearly 
another  phenomenon,  a  genocidal  one. 

Another  frequent  objection  Is  made  to 
Article  III  of  the  convention,  which  pro- 
hibits "direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide."  This  is  supposed  to  violate 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
guaranteeing  free  speech.  Also,  the  designa- 
tion of  such  conduct  as  criminal  is  supposed 
to  open  up  a  Pandora's  box,  where  whitey 
calling  for  the  blood  of  all  blacks  or  vice 
versa  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  murky  ar- 
rests under  the  article.  Both  objections  are 
easily  disposed  of  on  both  legal  and  empirical 
grounds.  Legally,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
sacred  right  of  free  speech  is  not  unlimited 
and  that  In  certain  situations  Its  exercise 
is  subject  to  responsible  limitation  as.  for 
example,  playfully  shouting  "fire"  In  a  pwicked 
theater  or  directly  threatening  the  existence 
of  our  Government."  Empirically,  where  no 
direct  threat  is  discernible  and  capability  of 
execution  Is  virtually  non-existent,  the 
genocide-bent  whitey  or  blackle  Is  a  candi- 
date for  Bellevue  or  St.  Elizabeth's,  not  for 
a  prison.  On  record,  genocidal  cases  have  al- 
ways been  characterized  by  the  attribute 
of  clear  and  present  danger,  not  by  foul 
rhetoric,  and  politically  this  realized  attri- 
bute Is  not  possible  without  concentrated 
power  In  our  times  By  now  it  should  be  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  whole  thrust  of 
both  Articles  II  and  III  is  against  this  spe- 
cial, differentiated  type  of  crime  that  en- 
tails the  destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the    non-polUlcal    entities   mentioned. 

CONTEMPORARY    GENOCIDE     A    TOTALITARIAN    ACT 

In  his  struggle  for  the  treaty's  ratification 
Dr.  Lemkln  Incessantly  emphasized  the  req- 
uisite environmental  factor  for  the  commis- 
sion of  genocide.  By  way  of  analogy,  who  can 
deny  the  existence  of  anti-Semitism  In  the 
United  States?  Pockets  of  the  disease  exist, 
but  It  Is  surely  no  cancer  by  virtue  of  the 
freedom  and  pluralism  of  our  society.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
past  Tsarist  Russian  Empire  the  disease  has 
been  of  cancerous  proportions  because  of  au- 
tocratic and   now  totalitarian   backing   and 


support.  Thus,  once  one  grasps  the  mean- 
ing of  genocide  and  the  uncivilized  and  bar- 
barous content  of  the  act.  denying  the  apo- 
litical right  of  self-preservation  to  a  group 
in  and  of  itself,  it  should  be  evident  that  the 
commission  of  genocide  is  rationally  Impos- 
sible in  a  free,  open  democratic  society  where 
laws  are  rigorously  maintained  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  persons  and  groups  within  a 
generally  accepted  framework  of  socioeco- 
nomic responsibility.  Historically  and  log- 
ically, genocide  is  the  worst  of  cancers  as- 
.sociated  with  totalitarian,  autocratic  and  Im- 
perio-coloniallst  environmental,  as  charac- 
terized by  Soviet  Russia  within  the  USSR. 
Nazi  Germany  and  Red  China.  In  short,  it 
can  be  said  that  this  treaty  bears  no  objec- 
tive relevance  to  our  environment  as  pres- 
ently constituted;  however,  it  does  carry 
heavy  weight  for  our  pollticlo-moral  lead- 
ership in  the  world  at  large  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  this  special,  heinous 
crime.  The  objective  capabilities — the  ap- 
paratus, if  you  will— for  the  commission  of 
this  crime  do  very  much  exist  in  contem- 
porary Red  states,  and  the  polltlcomoral  force 
of  this  treaty  cannot  be  underestimated 

From  this  fundamental  viewpoint  on  the 
meaning    of    genocide    and    Its    conceptual 
conformation  to  the  special  crimes  commit- 
ted  by   autocratic  and   totalitarian   govern- 
ments,   it    becomes    evident    that    we    have 
steeped  ourselves  In  a  quagmire  of  sophis- 
tical legalisms  in  opposing  the  convention's 
ratification.  The  prominent  fact  Is  that  ^-Ith 
the   definitional    premise   given   in   effect   In 
Articles  II  and  III.  the  treaty  Is  formulated 
like  a  legal  suit  of  clothes  to  fit  the  body 
of  this  crime  and  Is  predicated  on  this  prem- 
ise   in    conformity    with    our    constitutional 
framework.    Consequently.    Article    IV    thus 
logically  addresses  Itself  to  the  punishment 
of  persons  involved  in  genocide  and  acts  per- 
taining to  it  "whether  they  are  constitution- 
ally responsible  rulers,  public  officials  or  pri- 
vate Individuals."  ""  The  objection  that  the 
treaty  "is  directed  largely  toward  individuals 
rather  than  nations  and  op>ens  a  new  con- 
cept of  International  law  whereby  domestic 
crimes  would  be  converted  to  international 
crimes   by    treaty   law"   is   a   specious   one.-^' 
Plainly,    who    can    Indict    a    nation    and    its 
countless  Innocents  for  genocide  or  any  other 
crime?  Specific  individuals  In  government  or 
beyond  can  only  be  punished,  and  on  this 
point    the    treaty    stands    on    solid,    moral 
ground.  As  for  the  supposedly  new  concept. 
it  should  first  be  pointed  out  that  the  worst 
cases  of  genocide,  both  under  the  Nazis  and 
the  Soviet  Russians,  have  been  International 
in  breadth  and  character  and.  second,  that 
many  domestic  subjects  of  far  less  Intensity 
In    antl-soclal    conduct   and    the    denial    of 
human  rights  have  properly  been  of  Inter- 
national concern,  as  witness  treaties  de»lin<; 
with    slavery,    narcotics.    Inheritance    rights 
and  the  like,  not  to  mention  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  seals  and  migratory  birds. ^ 

In  the  extended  controversy,  for  some  rea- 
son Articles  V  and  VI,  dealing  respectively 
with  enabling  legislation  and  trial  by  a 
competent  tribunal,  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  more  distortion  and  misinterpre- 
tation than  all  others  following  the  two  pre- 
mlsal  articles.  Fears  about  foreign  dictation 
to  our  Congress,  the  self-executing  power  of 
the  treaty  and  criminal  prosecution  with- 
out necessary  legislation  are  totally  un- 
founded. Article  V,  by  specifying  an  under- 
taking to  enact  in  accordance  •with  the  re- 
spective constitution  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
convention,  clearly  shows  that  the  treaty  Is 
not  self-executing.  It  shows,  too.  that  no  spe- 
cific legislation  is  mandated  or  required.  If  It 
appeare  that  such  legislation  is  necessary, 
then,  by  our  Constitution  only  Congress  can 
make  a  crime  punishable.  As  the  ABA  It- 
self has  pointed  out,    "a  treaty  cannot  sup- 
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port  ajcrimlnal  prosecution  In  the  absence  of 
action."  = 
equal  expUcitness,  Article  VI  stlpu- 
before  a  'tribunal  of  the  State  in 
te^tory  of  which  the  act  was  commit- 
by    an    international    tribunal    ac- 
hy the  parties  Involved.  Contrary  to 
distortions  of  fact  and  interpreta- 
t  his  provision  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Iqternatlonal  Court  of  Justice,  the  so- 
World  Court."  If  there  Is  such  blind 
about   the  role  of  the  World  Court  on 
bi^ls  of  this  article  and  Article  IX,  an 
accompanying  ratification  to 
that  our  courts  would  not  be  sub- 
to  the  ICJ  would  not  at  all  contra- 
provislons  of  either.  Moreover,  the 
would  not  deprive  an  American  cltl- 
hls  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
:    the   act    were   committed    here.    To 
as   some    do,   that    the   treaty    would 
North  Vietnam  to  try  American  prls- 
)n  charges  of  genocide  is  really  Irrele- 
the  whole  Issue  since  any  Judicial  clr- 
this  nature  could  be  performed  any 
th  a  complete  perversion  of  the  mean- 
genocide.-'  Again.  If  one  understands 
as  defined  earlier,  examples  about 
,  the   Black  Panthers  and   the  like 
even  apply,  and  as  twenty  years  ago 
s  Imply  serve  to  befog  the  whole  issue 
}olitical    chaff.    Here.   too.    an    under- 
attached    to    ratification    that    no 
:an  citizen   would  ever  be   tried   by   a 
court  for  this  crime  would  not  really 
shadow  of  doubt  on  this  and  other 
ons.  The  genesis.  Implementation  and 
of   a   valid   genocldal   act   gi 
bejrond  the  presence  and  involvement  of 
an  citizens  who  would  have  to  be  tied 
the  aparatus  on  foreign  soil, 
act.    Article   VI   doesn't    mandate   any 
ran   participation   in   an   International 
,  were  one  to  be  created.  If  It  were, 
I  his  at  some  later  date  would  be  sub- 
treaty   and   the  advice  and   consent 
Senate.  Article  VII  deals  with  extradl- 
'  fhlch  Is  accommodated  where  treaties 
a  ready    In    force    between    the    United 
and  other  countries.  In  cases  of  geno- 
nvolvemept  by  aliens  legislative   Im- 
may  be  required.  This  provision 
no    problem,    nor    does    Article    VIII 
simply  allows  a  country  to  call  upon 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  preven- 
acts  of  genocide.  Under  the  U.N.  Char- 
they  are  Jurlsdlctionally  restricted, 
to  above.  Article  IX  permits  submls- 
dlsputes  to  the  World  Court,  which 
be  concerned  solely  with  questions  of 
only  and  not  with  decisions  on 
cases.  The  language  In  all  6f  these 
Is  perfectly  clear  and  does  not  Justify 
propagandized  misinterpretations  made 
thfm.  Circulated  fears  about  extradition 
itical  crimes,  U.N.  subsumptlon  of  na- 
sovereignty,   dictation   by   the   World 
and    similar    fiction    are    thoroughly 
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THE    BASIC    POLmCO-MORAL    FORCE 

,  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
entl(|n  by  the  Senate  would  redress  a  long- 
failure  that  has  cost  us  much  In  na- 
prestige  and  honor.  Our  failure  to 
this  treaty  twenty  years  ago  has  made 
viJlnerable  to  charges  of  insincerity.  In 
nume  rous  parts  of  the  world  it  has  weakened 
our  n  loral  posture  as  our  enemies  skillfully 
propagandized  this  supposed  insincerity.  In 
it  has  deprived  us  of  the  full  politico- 
force  and  power  that  we  could  avail 
.-es  of  in  the  use  of  International  law 
Instrument  both  for  our  primary  na- 
Interest  and  world  peace.  Justice  and 
of  law. 
(^nuot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
of  the  Issue  Is  a  vivid  awareness  of 
nature  of  genocide.  Its  presence  in 
democratic  environment  Is  tanta- 
to  a  squared  circle.  Those  who  rant 
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about  genocide  in  our  midst  haven't  the 
faintest  notion  of  its  essence  and  pervert  It 
for  political  purposes.  With  no  conflict  In 
relation  to  our  constitutional  framework, 
the  convention  Is  truly  a  legal  suit  of  clothes 
patterned  to  fit  the  special  body  of  genocldal 
crime,  which  has  appeared  time  and  time 
again  in  environments  radically  different 
from  ours. 

To  argue,  as  many  did  twenty  years  ago 
and  some  still  do  today,  that  the  convention 
will  not  prevent  totalitarian  regimes  from 
perpetrating  genocide  misses  entirely  the 
crucial  point  of  this  basically  humanitarian 
action.  The  fatalism  Implicit  In  the  argu- 
ment is  cause  for  wonderment  Itself.  But 
aside  from  It,  such  jjerp^tration  may  be  or 
it  may  not  be.  However,  it  cannot  logically 
be  denied  that  in  this  internatlon-buildlng 
of  law  for  rule  with  Justice,  the  convention 
generates  an  accruing  strength  of  deterrence 
that,  with  definable  consequences,  may  well 
secure  the  prevention  of  this  grotesque 
crime.  In  the  world  we  live.  Its  utility  would 
be  greatly  Justified  by  at  least  a  forceful 
minimization  in  the  commission  of  this 
crime.  It  is  not  difBcult  to  imagine  what  may 
flow  from  a  political  explosion  in  Central 
Asia  or  In  the  Mideast,  or  in  parts  of  Africa. 
The  politico-moral  force  can  even  Impress 
itself  in  such  situations. 
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WORLD    LAW    DAY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  today, 
November  25,  has  been  proclaimed  World 
Law  Day  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  commend  President  Nixon  for 
his  proclamation,  the  text  of  which  is 
annexed  to  these  remarks. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  1  day  be  set 
aside  to  observe  the  role  of  law  in  man- 
kind's search  for  world  peace.  It  is  more 
than  just  a  truism  to  state  that  there  can 
be  no  peace,  or  justice,  or  secure  free- 
dom in  the  world  without  law.  It  is  a  fact. 

Yet  despite  all  the  fine  speeches  about 
world  rule  of  law,  it  is  tragic  to  witness 
the  snail's  pace  at  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  move  to  agree  to  accept  law 
and  international  legal  institutions  in 
their  relations  with  one  another. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations  and  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  U.N.  as  International  Edu- 
cation Year.  When  the  U.N.  Charter  was 
adopted  at  San  Francisco  in  1945,  it  was 
'^  clear  intent  of  its  framers  that  It 
should  be  a  forum  for  the  development 
and  codification  of  international  law. 
Article  13,  section  la  states: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  initiate  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  international  cooperation  In 
the  political  field  and  encouraging  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  international  law  and 
its  codification. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  some 
fields,  including  human  rights  conven- 
tions where  our  own  record  of  ratifica- 
tion is  abysmal,  we  and  others  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  the  political  will 
to  develop  and  utilize  international  law 
and  legal  institutions  in  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes.  We  have  not  fully 
honored  our  commitment  to  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  "Refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state." 
Article  2,  section  4. 

Likewise,  we  have  failed  to  make  full 
use  of  the  excellent  provisions  of  chap- 
ter VI  covering  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
Disputes.  The  very  first  article  quite 
clearly  makes  it  mandatory  for  member 
states  to  seek  a  solution  for  any  dispute 
likely  to  endanger  international  peace 
and  security  through  numerous  peaceful 
means  as  a  first  resort.  Article  33.  section 
1  reads: 

The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security, 
,'^hall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration. Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  region- 
al agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peace- 
ful means  of  their  own  choice. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress  can 
play  a  significant  role  in  this  regard  by 
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nutting  the  executive  branch  on  notice 
that  we  expect  the  United  States  to  hon- 
or its  commitments  under  the  U.N,  Char- 
ter and  will  support  specific  actions  to 
this  end  even  when  they  prove  unpopular 
with  some  Americans.  As  responsible 
legislators,  we  in  the  Congress  should  be 
the  first  to  support  om-  President  when  he 
acts  to  honor  both  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  proud  to  have  served  as  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.  and  am  proud  to- 
day to  serve  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  other  body.  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  of  California,  as  cochairmen 
of  the  United  Nations  Committee  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  around  the  woild  for  their 
promotion  of  World  Law  Day  through 
their  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  President's  proclamation  follows: 
World  Law  Dat,  1970 

At  a  time  when  a  few  men  and  women  in 
many  countries  are  reaching  beyond  legal 
forms  in  pursuit  of  their  goals,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  for  the  vast  majority  to 
reaffirm  their  commitment  to  the  processes 
of  law.  But  it  Is  not  enough  that  we  merely 
defend  the  law  as  we  have  known  It  In  the 
past:  we  must  also  work  to  buUd  up  rule  of 
law— and  to  extend  its  influence  in  inter- 
national affairs  as  well  as  in  our  naUonal 

life- 
One  way  in  which  the  rule  of  law  in  world 

affairs  can  be  encouraged  is  through  stronger 
efforts  to  improve  and  modernize  interna- 
tional legal  education.  The  designation  of 
1970  as  International  Education  Year  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  under- 
scores the  importance  of  this  effort. 

By  directing  the  attention  of  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  our  planet  to  the 
need  for  legal  procedures  and  to  their  poten- 
tial for  resolving  conflicts,  we  can  do  much 
to  advance  the  day  when  mankind  achieves 
a  lasting  world  peace. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  November  25,  1970,  as  World 
Law  Day.  I  call  on  all  our  people  to  Join  in 
this  Sixth  International  Obfservance  of  World 
Law  Day,  as  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
World  Peace  Through  Law.  I  hope  that  men 
and  women  will  use  this  occasion  for  re- 
flecting on  the  importance  of  legal  proce- 
dures In  their  dally  lives,  on  ways  in  which 
they  can  enhance  general  respect  for  the 
law,  and  on  methods  for  making  the  law 
a  more  effective  force  in  International  affairs. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  thirtieth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sev- 
enty, and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fifth, 

Richard  Nixon. 


EXCELLENT  ELECTRONIC  VOTING 
PROGRAM  OF  THE  WAGGONNER 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

<Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  summer's  debate  on 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  a 
number  of  us  expressed  strong  views 
on  the  need  for  electronic  voting.  I  set 
aside  my  amendment  that  would  have 
required  the  development  and  institution 


of  an  electronic  voting  scheme,  following 
a  promise  that  the  House  would  study 
the  problem  and  see  what  it  could  come 
up  with. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  all  received  a  "Dear 
Colleague'  letter  from  Samuel  Friedel, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  This  letter  deUiled  the 
plan  he  and  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Electronic  and  Mechanical  Office 
Equipment,  chaired  by  Joe  Waggonner, 
had  worked  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  done 
brilliant  work.  In  my  view,  the  plan  is 

It  provides  for  49  miniature  voting 
boxes  scattered  around  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Each  Member  would  be  i.ssued  an 
electronic  identification  card,  which  he 
would  keep  permanently.  Upon  arriving 
on  the  floor,  he  would  insert  the  card 
in  one  of  the  boxes,  and  push  a  button 
signifying  "Yes,"  'No,  '  or  "Present."  His 
individual  vote,  the  running  total,  and 
the  time  remaining  in  the  15-minute 
\oting  period  would  be  displayed  on  a 
board  that  would  be  consistent  with  the 
present  esthetics  of  the  Chamber. 

A  copy  of  Chairman  Friedel's  letter 
follows: 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, 
Washington,  DC,  November  20,  1970. 
Members  of  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  you  may  know,  the 
House  Leadership  has  directed  the  Cominiltee 
on  House  Administration  to  study  and  de- 
velop an  approach  to  a  system  to  handle  vot- 
ing and  quorum  calls  on  the  House  Floor 
thr  jugh  electronics.  The  system  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Office  Equipment 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr.,  in  conjunction  with 
its  development  of  a  computerized  informa- 
tion system  for  the  House. 

To  save  time  and  Improve  the  overall  ac- 
curacy of  the  voting  functions,  the  House 
requires  a  system  with  optimum  reliability, 
simplicity  of  operation  and  conformity  to 
the  aesthetic  environment  of  the  Chamber. 
After  serious  consideration  of  all  the  feasi- 
ble approaches  to  electronic  voting,  and 
visits  to  some  State  Capitols,  the  Committee 
has  developed  a  sophisticated,  reliable  sys- 
tems approach  which  meets  the  criteria  of 
time,  accuracy  and  decorum. 

In  the  proposed  system,  a  Member  will  be 
recorded  on  a  vote  or  quorum  call  by  insert- 
ing his  personalized  card  (the  size  of  a 
standard  credit  card),  into  any  of  49  voting 
stations  located  throughout  the  House  Floor, 
and  pressing  one  of  three  buttons  Yea,  Nay 
or  Present.  (See  attached  illustrations  1  and 
2. )  The  Member's  vote  condition  or  presence 
will  be  stored  in  a  computer  for  permanent 
record,  available  for  retrieval  at  anytime  and 
will  be  displayed  Immediately  Ui  the  Cham- 
ber for  his  verification.  A  computer  printout 
will  be  available  immediately  following  the 
vote.  The  voting  and  quorum  call  periods 
will  be  limited  to  15  minutes.  Members 
who  fall  to  bring  their  cards  to  the  floor 
can,  at  the  end  of  the  15-mlnute  period, 
indicate  their  vote  or  presence  at  the  "well" 
microphone  and  be  recorded  by  the  Clerk  in 
a  special  console. 

All  435  Member's  names  will  be  displayed 
alphabetically  on  the  wall  behind  the  press 
gallery  In  the  Chamber.  Two  displays  for 
showing  the  running  totals  and  the  time 
remaining  In  the  voting  period  will  also  ap- 
pear in  the  Chamber.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  present  appearance  of  the  Chamber,  the 


names  and  voting  conditions  will  be  located 
behind  opaque  panels  and  will  be  lit  and 
visible  only  while  a  vote  is  In  progress. 
When  no  vote  is  being  taken  the  Chamber 
would  appear  Just  as  it  does  today.  The  at- 
tached Illustrations  3  and  4  show  how  the 
Chamber  would  appear  while  the  vote  is  In 
progress.  Illustration  5  shows  the  location 
and  appearance  of  the  running  uDtals  and 
time  remaining  displays. 

Because  of  the  visual  limitations  associ- 
ated with  a  full  display,  a  partial  display 
was  al.so  considered.  A  partial  display  would 
employ  two  high  quality  projectors  doclated 
in  the  attic)  to  project  up  to  75  names,  with 
vote  conditions,  at  any  given  time  during 
the  voting  period.  Each  grouping  of  names, 
idenilcally  projected  on  disappearing  screens 
located  oii  the  north  and  south  walls,  would 
appear  on  the  screen  for  10  to  15  seconds 
and  repeat  until  all  names  have  appeared. 
Running  totals  and  time  remaining  will  also 
appear  on  the  screens  (see  attached  illus- 
trations 6  and  7 1 . 

Your   comments   on   our   voting   approach 
and   the   types  of  displays  outlined,  are  re- 
spectfully   requested.    We    plan    to   install    a 
sample  of  a  full  display  in  the  Chamber  soon 
blnterely  yours, 

Samuel  N.  Friedcl. 

Chairman. 


Sr-HOOL    BUSING    IN    NORTH     AND 
SOUTH:   A  DUAL  STANDARD 

•  Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Press  International  moved  a  story 
November  16,  describing  the  decision  of 
the  New  Jersey  education  commissioner 
to  halt  all  forced  school  busing  in  Tren- 
ton begun  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance.  The  story  points  out  that 
the  forced  basing  of  155  elementary 
schoolchildren  "touched  off  bitterness  in 
the  city"  and  "had  led  to  racial  disorders, 
a  state  of  emergency,  and  high  absen- 
teeism." 

This  mornings's  Washington  Post,  by 
contrast,  headlines  a  story  on  page  1. 
that  six  so-called  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions have  accased  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration of  illegally  handing  out  special 
desegregation  fmids  to  Southern  school 
districts,  fimds  aimed  at  preventing  just 
such  disorders,  sUtes  of  emergency,  and 
absenteeism.  These  self-appointed  arbit- 
ers of  all  that  is  moral,  ethical  and  wise, 
call  this  effort  a  fraud.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  stories  is  the  contrast 
of  the  still  prevalent  double  standard,  of 
intelligence  versus  ignorance  and  I  would 
like  to  preserve  it  in  the  Record  today 
by  including  both  the:  e  stories  following 
my  remarks: 

CoNTROVKRsiAi,  School  Busing  In  Trlnton 
Ordered  Halted 

Trenton. — White  stvidents  who  had  been 
boycotting  Trenton  schools  will  return  today 
accordliig  to  Ken  Carolan,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Reaction  Committee  which  spear- 
headed the  boycott. 

Carolan  said  that  the  decision  by  state  Ed- 
ucation Commissioner  Carl  L.  Marburger  to 
ban  forced  busing  for  integration  purpo.ses. 
prompted  the  organization  to  scrap  plans  it 
had  to  establish  a  private  school  and  to  end 
the  boycott. 

The  controversial  busing  program  for  six 
schools,  had  led  to  racial  disorders  a  state  of 
emergency   and  high  absenteeism. 

Marburger    enjoined    the    board    Saturday 
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board  last  month  adopted  the  busing 

)y  a  split  vote  In  response  to  the  orders 

jurger  and  the  state  Board  of  Educa- 

improve  racial  makeup  in  the  schools 

state  through  various  means,  Includ- 

tfislng. 

I  burgers  reversal.  In  a  26-page  ruling, 
he  local  board  failed  to  follow  sugges- 
of  the  state  board  in  Its  Integration  or- 
last  year. 

commissioner  said  the  board  failed  to 

J  certain  community  groups  in  plan- 

the  busing,  didn't  provide  enough  In- 

tion   about  the  plan  to  parents,  stu- 

and  teachers  and  enacted  the  plan  un- 

piressure. 

•  board  decided  by  a  one-vote  margin 

month    to    use    the    busing    plan.    The 

hour  decision,  however,  touched  off 

in  the  city,  especially  in  the  largely 
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I  icHTS  GROUPS  Accuse  Administration  : 
School-Fund  Fraud  Charged 
(By  Peter  Milius) 
established     civil  rights  organizations 
accused  the  Nixon  administration 
illfcgally  handing  out  special  desegregation 
to  Southern  school  districts  still  "en- 
m  serious  .  .  .  racial  discrimination." 
described  the  $75  million  "emergen- 
(  esegregation  program,  the  first  install- 
on  »1.5  billion  proposed  by  the  Presl- 
over  the  next  two  years  as  "politically 
■■  and  "a  fraud." 

hours    after    the    six    groups    issued 
report  at  a  press  conference  here,  the 
.     Education     and     Labor    Committee 
I  imously  approved  legislation  authoriz- 
(he  full  $1.5  billion  program. 
B  committee  vote  revived  the  prospect 
Congress  this  year  might  still  pass  the 
a  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  publicly  as- 
high   priority.  It  would  be  the  first 
..  aid  of  any  size  given  expressly  to  re- 
racial  isolation  In  the  nation  s  schools, 
committee  bill,  however,  would  give 
money  to  the  South  and  more  to  the 
1  and  the  West  than  the  President  pro- 
.  And  its  sponsors  said  last  night  that 
had  written   In   safeguards  to  prevent 
of  precisely  the  sort  the  civil  rights 
yesterday  complained  about, 
six  groups  said  in  their  report  that  "a 
^itial  portion"  of  the  present  $75  mil- 
ls being  used  for  general  education  pur- 
unrelated  to  desegregation,  and   that 
funds  have  gone  to  "projects  which  are 
In  their  conception"  or  "which  will  re- 
black  students  within   integrated 
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Tlleir  extensively  documented  100-page  re- 
port cited  as  one  example  of  a  "racist"  proj- 
ect i  grant  to  Madison  County.  Miss.,  which, 
the  I  ;roups  said,  In  Its  application  "described 
Its  r  lost  'pressing  problem  brought  about  by 
cour  :-ordered  desegregation'  as  the  'sanita- 
tion and  personal  hygiene  of  Its  students."  " 
According  to  the  civil  rights  groups,  the 
appl  cation  declared  that,  "  'For  students  to 
It  close  association  with  the  opposite 
a  very  close  watch  must  be  kept  on  the 
liness  of  all  aspects  of  the  operation  of 
school.  This  Is  especially  true  with  fe- 


tent  to  whlcli  the  ($75  mllllcm)  aided  In 
smoothing  the  way  may  b«  Immeasurable." 
The  reply  said  "the  department  bellevea 
that  the  support  and  encouragement  which 
the  swift  dispatch  of  these  funds,  gave  to 
desegregating  school  districts  greatly  aided 
m  the  transition,"  and  that  "the  adminis- 
trators of  this  program  have  done  a  good  Job, 
consistent  both  with  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  program  and  .  .  .  the  law  that  governs 
it." 

The  six  civil  rights  groups  Involved  In  the 
report  are  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Delta  Ministry  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  "Jlvll  Rights  Under  Law.  the  Lawyers  Con- 
stitutional Defense  Committee,  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the  Washington  Re- 
search  Project. 

Their  conclusion  was  that,  "For  the  most 
part  (the  $75  million  program)  Is  not  help- 
ing desegregation"  and  "may  well  have  the 
effect  of  letardlng  It." 

They  described  It  as  "yet  another  broken 
promise  by  the  federal  government,"  and,  to 
the  extent  that  funds  have  gone  to  Ineligible 
districts,  "a  fraud  upon  the  Congress"  and 
"acquiescence  In  fraud  perpetrated  by  local 
school  officials." 

Congress  appropriated  the  $75  million  on 
Aug.  18.  The  money  was  mainly  to  tide  over 
the  600  Southern  school  districts  that  were 
desegregating  this  year  for  the  first  time  and 
could  not  wait  for  Congress  to  make  up  Its 
mind  on  the  full  $1.5  billion. 

Grants  totaling  $56.1  million  have  been 
made  so  far  to  812  school  districts,  all  but  34 
of  them  In  the  1 1  Southern  states.  The  civil 
rights  groups  said  they  visited  295  of  the 
Southern  districts,  and  found  179  "engaged  in 
practices  that  rendered  them  ineligible"  un- 
der antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  safeguards  written 
into  the  appropriation  or  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare's  own  sub- 
sequent and  more  detailed  regulations  gov- 
erning the  funds. 

The  groups  said  they  found  87  other  dis- 
tricts whose  eligibility  appeared  "question- 
able," and  that  "In  only  29 — less  than  10 
per  cent — did  we  find  no  evidence  of  illegal 
practices." 

The  "'Illegal  practices"  they  listed  were  such 
things  as  classroom  and  other  in-school  seg- 
regation (94  "clear  cases"),  disproportionate- 
ly black  or  white  faculties  (62  clear  cases), 
and  public  aid  to  "private  segregated  schools" 
(13  "clear"  examples). 

The  groups  complained  that.  In  addition  to 
being  spent  for  general  education  purposes, 
the  funds  were  spread  too  thin,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  grants  were  too  small  to  do 
much  good  under  any  circumstances. 

They  noted  that  only  a  fourth  of  each  grant 
has  actually  been  released  so  far.  They  urged 
HEW  to  crack  down  before  distributing  the 
rest,  "to  retrieve  what  remains"  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ptttis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  24  and 
25.  on  account  of  official  business. 


organizations  said  that  Madison  Coun- 

as  subsequently  given  funds  "to  hire  a 

e  hyglenlst  for  each  of  its  four  schools." 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and 

Welfare  Issued  a  swift  reply  to  the  report 

afternoon.  The  reply  did  not  deal 

the  specific  charges  made.  It  stressed 

"the  fact,  that  the  dual  structure  of 

schools    in    our    nation    was    finally 

to  an  end  this  fall,"  that  "this  ob- 

e  was  accomplished  with  a  minimum  at 

flol4nce  and  disruption,"  and  that  "the  ex- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  GuDE>  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


\ 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  with  his  remarks  made 
today  during  debate  on  H.R.  19504. 

Mr.  Stratton,  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  his  statements  made  today  on 
the  highway  transportation  bill. 

Mr.  Bingham,  to  insert  a  letter  with 
his  remarks  today  on  the  highway  trans- 
portation bill. 

Mr.  Randall,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  Mills,  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  19504,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  certain  tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuDE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:  J 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Abernethy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  670.  An  act  to  amend  section  19  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1962: 

H  R.  4183.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  or  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits; 

H.R.  9017.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 

H.R.  10336.  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  the  llablUty  of  hotels,  motels,  and 


similar  esUbllshments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  their  guests; 

H.R.  13564.  An  act  to  provide  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  one  or  mdre  grantors 
in  a  conveyance  creating  an  estate  in  Joint 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may 
also  be  one  of  the  grantees; 

H.R.  13565.  An  act  to  validate  certain  deeds 
improperly  acknowledged  or  executed  (or 
both)  that  are  recorded  in  the  land  records 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.R.  17970.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  30 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  786,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  No- 
vember 30,  next. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  53  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  786,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  November  30,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


Mr.  CAREY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  19413.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  the  unincorporated  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  repre- 
senied  in  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  iRept.  No.  91- 
1630).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2224;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1631).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  H.R.  15188.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to 
provide  a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at 
certain  birds,  fish,  and  other  a.;imals  from 
an  aircraft;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1632).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  US..  212.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment,  promotion,  separa- 
tion, and  retirement  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1633).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  loUe  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  Tehachapl-Cummlngs 
County  Water  District,  Tehachapl,  Calif.,  for 
a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act,  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
revising  the  authorized  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral office  building  and  parking  facility  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  pursuant  to  73  Stat.  480;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1264.  A  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  employees  who  may  be  paid  from  the 
clerk-hire  allowances  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Pxierto  Rico;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1628).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  17436.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for  a  National  En- 
vironmental Data  Bank;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1629).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union, 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   MILLS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 

H.R.  19868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  accelerate  the  col- 
lection of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  to  continue 
excise  taxes  on  passenger  automobiles  and 
communications  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  19869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClure)  : 

H.R.  19870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River 
Reservation,  Wyo.;  the  Bannock  Tribe  and 
the  Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos,  326- 
D,  326-E.  326-P,  326-G,  32d-H,  366,  and  367, 
consolidated,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA : 

H.R.  19871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
individual's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
fits under  that  act  or  the  Social  Security  Act 
while  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  dependent's  or 
survivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such  act 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  increases  in 
his  or  her  benefits  under  the  1937  act  which 
would  otherwise  result  luider  the  so-called 
social  security  minimum  guarantee  provi- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

H.R.  19872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide,  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  the  payment  of  travel 
expenses  for  home  visits  by  veterans  under- 
going extended  treatment  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facilities,  and  for  visits 
to  such  veterans  by  certain  relatives  if  home 
visits  cannot  be  made  by  the  veterans  due 
to  medical  reasons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  19873.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
improve  the  opportunity  of  students  In  elc- 
meniary  and  secondary  schools  to  study  cvil- 
tural  heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups  In 
the  Nation;  \.o  the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Jarman,    Mr.    Kyros.    Mr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.    19874.   A   bill   to   amend  the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  the  public  with 
an  adequate  quantity  of  safe  water  for  drink- 
ing, recreation,  and  other  human  uses,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and    Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1409.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  providing  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of   the   House   of    Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  1410.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  providing  a  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  787.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
attempt  to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  captive  in  a  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camp;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  1278.  A  resolution  creating  a  spe- 
cial  Investigating   committee;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  1279.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
Joint  Army-Air  Force  effort  to  liberate  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  1280.  A  resolution;  consistency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton  of  California,   Mrs.   Chisholm, 
Mr.    CoNTERs.    Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr. 
Frascr,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Low- 
enstein,  and   Mr.  Mikva)  : 
H.  Res.  1281.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  impairment  of  first  amendment 
freedoms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dickenson, 
Mr.  Montcomert,  Mr.  Lennon.   Mr. 

PELLY,    Mr.    KUTKENDALL,    Mr.    NICH- 
OLS,   Mr.    Belcher,    Mr.    Dorn.    Mr. 
King,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Burton    of    Utah.    Mr. 
RIVERS.  Mr.  ABBrrr,  Mr.  Marsh.  Mr. 
POFF,    Mr.    Satterfield,    Mr.    Broy- 
hill of  Virginia,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Wampler,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr.    Whtte- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Edmondson  )  : 
H.  Res.  1282.  A  resolution;  support  for  ef- 
forts to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  In- 
carcerated In  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself.  Mr 
Hunt,  Mr.  Wacconner.  Mr.  Roberts 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Jar- 
man,    Mr.    HosMER,    Mr.    Cederbebc. 
Mr.   Smith   of   New   York,   Mr.   Mc- 
Ewen,    Mr.     Broomfield.     Mr.     Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Hacan,  Mr.  Pirnie.  Mr 
Watson.  Mr,  By'rne  of  Pennsylvanl.i, 
Mr.  Griftin.  and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H.  Res.  1283.  A  resolution;  support  lor  ef- 
forts to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  in  • 
carcerated  in  North  Vietnam;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beall  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cowgkb,  Mr.  Crane, 
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Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Dennet,  Mr. 
DEVim:.  Mr.  Prelinghuysen,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pui.- 
ton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  HtrrcHlNSON, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Maync,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Myers.  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
RoussELOT.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Wtman.  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H  Res.  1284.  A  resolution;  support  for  ef- 
fort ;  to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  In- 
carc  "rated  In  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mit' ee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By    Mr.    FINDLET    ffor    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,    Mr.    Smith   of   New   York, 
and  Mr.  Cletsijins)  : 
H.  Res.  1285.  A  resolution;  support  for  ef- 
forts to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  In- 
carcerated In  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GnovER.  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
H.  Res.  1286,  a  resolution;  support  for  ef- 
forts  to  rescue   American   prisoners  of  war 
Incarcerated  In  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


November  25,  1970 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHn^L  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  19875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
AUessandrlnl    (nee   Belacchl);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  19876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Reglna  Montenegro-Qulntero;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


:OL.  WALDRON  E.  LEONARD, 
THE  VETERAN  S  VETERAN 


IN 


40N.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  25. 1970 
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YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
veterans  of  this  country  lost  a  great 
true  friend  Friday.  November  20, 
Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard  died. 
Cblonel  Leonard  served  with  millions 
American  servicemen  and  then  served 
them  in  many  important  positions 
veterans  organizations  and  groups. 
Knowing  first  hand  the  problems  of  the 
man  leaving  service.  Colonel  Leon- 
worked  to  make  the  transition  from 
military  service  to  civilian  life  easier  for 
ho  left  active  duty, 
a  veteran,  I  had  a  great  appre- 
ciation for  what  Colonel  Leonard  did  for 
eterans.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Affairs  Subcommittee  for  the 
13  years,  and  having  served  7  of 
tho4e  years  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
ee,  I  knew  firsthand  the  commit- 
mertt  and  the  dedication  of  Colonel  Leon- 
in  serving  all  veterans. 
T  nrough  the  years  of  working  with 
Col(  nel  Leonard,  I  got  to  know  him  per- 
soni  illy.  We  became  friends  and  close  as- 
sociites,  working  together  to  help  our 
vetc  rans. 

\'  r.  President.  I  had  the  great  honor 
and  sad  duty  of  delivering  the  eulogy  at 
the  Veteran's  Memorial  Service  for  Colo- 
nel Leonard  here  in  Washington,  Sun- 
day November  23.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
senl  that  this  eulogy  be  printed  in  the 
extension  of  remarks  today  along  with 
the  article  "Much-Honored  Head  of 
Washington  Bureau:  W.  E.  Leonard, 
Crusader  for  Veterans"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Saturday,  November  21, 
and  the  article  'Waldron  Leonard  Dies: 
Pig  itingest  Veteran",  "  published  in  the 
Wa!  hington  Evening  Star  of  Saturday. 
November  21,  1970. 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  t  le  Record,  as  follows: 

FUL  >cy  OF  Colonel  Waldron  E.  Leonard, 
Drci  ASED.  By  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch 
Buddies,    comrades,   brothers,    fellow   vet- 

The  Veterans'  Veteran  has  left  us. 
Cijlonel  Waldron  E.  Leonard,  73  years  of 
passed  away  Friday,  November  20,  1970, 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  Is  survived  by 
widow,  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Leonard,  his 
hters.  Miss  Laura  Leonard,  Mrs.  Robert 
n,   Mrs.    Douglas   Gates,   a   son,   W.   E. 


Leonard,  of  Tyler,  Texas,  a  sister.  Miss  Helen 
R.  Leonard,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

He  lived  out  the  Biblical  three  score  years 
and  ten — with  an  added  three  years — but 
what  a  life!  What  a  great  life  for  his  fellow 
man.  He  lived  virtually  three  lives  In  that  one 
lifetime. 

Colonel  Leonard  was  born  at  Mon- 
ongah.  West  Virginia,  September  9.  1897. 
He  attended  Virginia  State  Normal  School 
and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  March  1917. 
This  enlistment  action  was  typical  of  his 
vision,  his  ability  to  look  ahead  and  fore- 
tell the  course  of  events.  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  for  a  Decleratlon  of  War  on  April  6, 
1917.  Less  than  a  month  earlier,  Waldron 
Leonard,  not  yet  20  years  of  age,  and  with 
no  draft  law  In  the  land,  saw  the  shape  of 
history  to  come,  and  cast  his  lot  with  the 
four  million  to  be  inducted  later  In  that  War, 

When  bis  service  ended  In  March,  1919,  he 
was  a  Sergeant,  First  Class.  Like  so  .nany 
other  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  other  wars,  when  his  service  terminated, 
he  went  west — In  his  case,  southwest  to 
Texas. 

He  went  into  business  in  Texas,  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  Great  Depression,  acting 
with  that  concern  for  bis  fellow  man  that 
is  the  hallmark  of  his  life — the  hallmark  of 
a  great  life — he  turned  to  public  service  in 
the  form  of  aiding  his  fellow  man.  In  the 
early  1930's  he  became  active  in  Texas  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  especially 
unemployment  of  veterans.  You  will  recall 
that  there  was  no  unemployment  Insurance 
at  that  time,  no  old  age  pensions,  no  Social 
Security,  very  little  of  anything  to  blunt 
the  heavy  blows  of  unemployment  In  the 
early  years  of  the  Depression. 

Because  of  that  service  with  unemployed 
veterans,  Waldron  Leonard  was  appointed 
director  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  Texas,  at 
Austin,   and  served  for  two  years. 

During  these  Texas  years  he  was  active  in 
the  Texas  National  Guard,  winning  promo- 
tions up  to  and  through  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

In  1935,  he  branched  out  to  a  broader  field 
of  service,  coming  to  Washington  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  then  moving 
to  the  Interior  Department  as  Legislative 
Director. 

In  1945  he  left  the  Interior  Department  to 
take  a  post  with  the  Veterans  Center  In 
Washington  to  aid  the  16,000,000  serrtce  men 
and  women  of  World  War  II  In  their  read- 
justment after  demobilization — an  experi- 
ence he  had  gone  through  In  1919.  when  there 
was  no  GI  Bill.  His  own  experience  aided 
him  greatly  In  helping  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  veterans. 

For  21  years,  he  directed  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Department  of  Veteran's  Affairs. 
He  devoted  his  Ufe  to  fighting  for  a  fair 
break  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
Servicemen,  returning  from  the  battlefields 
of  World  War  I.  World  War  U,  of  Korea  and 
of  Vietnam.  When  Colonel  Leonard  retired 
from  the  Directorship  of  the  Veterans  Cen- 
ter of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Decem- 
ber In  1965  he  was  appointed  as  a  consultant 


to  the  U.S.  Office  cf  Emergency  Plaimlng  for 
a  year,  but  all  the  while,  never  slackening 
in  his  service  to  the  Veterans  of  the  country. 

For  the  past  13  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  Veterans 
Subcommitte  of  the  Senate  and  for  seven 
years  of  that  time,  I  have  served  as  Chair- 
man. In  that  13  years,  I  saw  Colonel  Leonard 
often.  He  was  the  most  consistent  battler 
for  Veterans  rights  whom  I  knew  in  Wash- 
ington. Commanders  of  the  great  national 
veterans  organizations  (and  I  belong  to  the 
American  Legion,  the  VPW,  and  numerous 
other  veterans  organizations)  come  and  go. 
And  administrators  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration come  and  go,  but  Colonel  Leonard 
keeps  on  and  on  and  during  my  years  in 
Washington  I  observed  that  he  had  accom- 
plished more  for  Veterans  than  any  veteran 
administrator  or  any  commander  of  a  na- 
tional veterans  organization  within  my  ex- 
perience. He  accomplished  much  more  than 
many  senators,  many  other  people  of  high 
rank.  I  have  seen  monuments  erected  to 
people  who  accomplished  less  for  their  fellow 
man  than  Waldron  E.  Leonard.  His  life  was 
dedicated  to  serving  his  fellow  man. 

But  let  another  veteran  friend  who  has 
worked  with  Colonel  Leonard  all  of  his  years, 
all  of  Colonel  Leonard's  years  since  1945, 
describe  him.  Mr.  Samuel  E,  Stavisky  de- 
scribes him  as  follows: 

"Over  his  lifetime.  Colonel  Leonard  was 
honored  by  six  Presidents,  and  more  than 
a  score  ol  governors,  and  he  was  bestowed 
with  .some  200  citations  and  awards  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  veterans.  None- 
theless, Colonel  Leonard  was  perhaps 
proudest  of  an  Informal  tribute  paid  him 
by  an  ex-GI  who  dubbed  him  'the  fightlngest 
veteran  for  the  vets.'  " 

For  the  veteran.  Colonel  Leonard  fought 
apathy,  red-tape,  and  bureaucracy:  he 
fought  discrimination  at  every  level.  He 
fought  to  give  the  returning  GIs  a  fair  break 
In  medical  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  in 
making  up  for  time  lost  In  education  and 
training,  iti  acquiring  decent  housing  and 
jobs  with  opportunity.  He  battled  h.nrdest 
for  the  disabled  veterans  and  for  those  vet- 
erans who  faced  the  most  diflicult  road  back 
to  civilian  life  because  they  came  from  de- 
prived sectors  of  the  U.S.A. 

Soon  after  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  District  Veterans  Center  in  1945,  Colonel 
Leonard  expanded  services  to  handle  400 
to  500  veterans  daily.  He  ran  the  Center  not 
only  to  serve  the  veterans  of  greater  Wash- 
ington, but  also  for  GIs  from  around  the 
country  seeking  assistance  unavailable  else- 
where. It  was  Colonel  Leonard's  belief  that 
since  Washington  Is  the  Nation's  Capital,  Its 
veterans  center  there  should  be  available 
to  all  ex-GIs,  regardless  of  legal  residence. 

Much  of  the  legislation  for  veterans  that 
followed  World  War  II  bears  the  Imprint  of 
Colonel  Leonard's  fair-break  philosophy.  He 
persistently  lobbied  committees  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  legislation  he  believed 
the  ex-GIs  needed.  He  fought  unyieldingly 
for  years  to  replace  the  ramshackle  Mt.  Alto 
Veterans    Hospital    with    the    ultra-modern 
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veterans  medical  faciUty  flnaUy  erected  at 
the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

And  Colonel  Leonard  took  a  lead  role  In 
searching  out  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  of  all  wars  by  helping  thena 
form  a  permanent  organization,  and  In 
making  them  guests  of  honor  at  the  official 
inauguration  ceremonies  for  Presidents 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 
I  knew  Colonel  Leonard  best  in  his  fight 
for  hospitalization  and  education  for  the 
veterans.  In  hU  fight  for  pensions  for  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  In  my  eight  year 
fight  for  a  Cold  War  GI  Bill,  Colonel  Waldron 
Leonard  was  a  constant  and  consistent  sup- 
porter. At  the  same  time  he  aided  me  with  the 
Cold  War  GI  Bill,  he  was  fighting  for  mod- 
ern veterans  hospitalization,  adequate  care 
of  the  veterans,  decent  pensions,  and  decent 
treatment. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision.  His  fight  was  not 
Just  for  the  veterans  alone,  but  for  the  entire 
country.  He  was  a  patriotic  man  and  the 
country  Is  stronger  by  caring  for  its  veterans. 
He  knew  that  If  veterans  were  starved  out 
and  forced  to  come  Into  the  cities  for  some 
kind  of  break,  then  the  country  was  weaker. 
Although  the  disability  payments  were  small, 
if  a  disabled  veteran  was  able  to  stay  In  a 
smaller  town,  he  could  live  more  extensively 
and  more  fully  have  a  better  life.  Knowing 
all  of  this.  Colonel  Leonard  fought  for  decent 
payments  for  the  disabled  veteran  so  that 
they  could  live  out  their  lives  in  their  home 
communities,  a  better  life,  a  richer  life,  and 
one  that  strengthened  the  community. 

As  we  worked  together  for  the  Cold  War 
GI  bill,  stepped  on  toes,  he  was  not  a  timid 
man,  be  was  not  a  subservient  man,  be  did 
not  go  cringing  and  crawling  and  begging 
for  veterans  rights,  he  stood  boldly  up- 
right demanding  them.  He  faced  Presidents, 
Congressional  Committees,  anybody  who 
stood  in  the  way  anyone  who  was  slow  or 
timid  In  granting  what  he  thought  was  the 
veteran's  Just  dues.  He  stepped  on  toes,  and 
he  rubbed  high  brass  the  wrong  way  when 
they  didn't  vote  for  right  treatment  for  the 
veterans. 

Colonel  Leonard  was  bold  and  vigilant. 
Once  In  addition  to  helping  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  War  get  an  even  break  with  the 
veterans  of  the  other  three  large  overseas 
wars,  he  was  fighting  for  justice  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  whose  numbers  were 
rapidly  declining,  but  whose  pension  treat- 
ment was  far  poorer  than  that  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish  American  War.  The 
treatment  of  veterans  of  World  War  I  is  still 
poor.  I  see  Colonel  Leonard  now  as  he  comes 
to  my  olSce.  erect  straight  as  an  arrow  at 
the  age  of  72  or  73,  Immaculately  dressed, 
neat  In  appearance,  trim  and  straight  and 
firm  and  erect. 

With  his  gold  headed  cane,  his  stickpin  In 
his  tie,  his  pride  In  his  appearance,  he  came 
with  a  sense  of  right  and  Justice  that  was  the 
heritage  of  many  generations  that  sought 
justice.  A  soldier's  soldier,  a  veteran's  vet- 
eran, a  patriot  and  a  fighter  for  Justice.  On 
occasions  I  have  seen  him,  where  strangers 
came  to  see  a  Senator,  look  around  at  Sen- 
ators and  Colonel  Leonard,  and  walk  up  to 
Colonel  Leonard  and  call  him  Senator.  He 
looked  the  part  of  a  Senator,  a  general,  a 
colonel,  a  leader  of  men,  but  the  man  he 
fought  for  was  a  private  In  ranks,  the  man 
who  needed  a  friend,  a  man  who  needed  a 
bold  and  courageous  spokesman 

After  his  retirement  from  official  positions, 
he  devoted  more  time  to  the  plight  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  After  having  devoted 
his  life  to  a  single  objective,  "a  fair  break  for 
the  GI  home  from  the  war."  he  turned  In- 
creasingly for  a  fair  break  for  the  veterans 
of  World  War  1. 

During  his  last  battle,  he  underwent  a 
serious  operation.  Less  than  a  week  later,  he 
quit  the  hospital,  flew  from  Washington  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  on  October  15  was  elected 
by  acclamation  National  Commander  of  the 
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Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.  It 
was  his  hope  and  dream,  as  he  told  me  not 
so  many  weeks  ago,  to  see  that  the  veteran 
of  World  War  I  got  justice. 

I  believe  that  justice  Is  coming  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  I  feel  that  the  spirit 
of  Colonel  Leonard  so  infuses  this  place,  and 
so  affects  all  here  that  the  fire  of  his  spirit 
will  spread  like  waves  on  a  pond  until  Its 
Influence  Is  felt  In  so  many  quarters  that 
Justice  for  these  World  War  I  veterans  will 
come. 

There  was  a  strong  bond  ol  friendship  be- 
tween us.  I  miss  him  now  greatly.  These 
veterans  organizations  wanted  him  burled 
in  a  veterans  cemetery.  The  veterans  of 
Texas  all  want  him  brought  home — we  con- 
sider him  a  Texan,  and  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations in  Texas  desired  that  he  be 
buried  there.  But  his  Interment  will  be  in 
Alexandria,  near  where  his  loving  family 
lives,  and  where  they  can  visit  the  grave  and 
with  loving  hands  leave  evidence  of  that 
love  and  those  dear  memories  on  his  grave. 

Colonel  Leonard  was  a  doer.  He  was  an  ex- 
ecutive. He  was  a  driver.  But  his  drive  was  for 
the  man  who  needed  help.  It  was  the  drive  of 
a  great  heart  seeking  Justice,  but  he  found 
time  among  other  duties  to  be  a  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Veterans 
Organizations,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Veterans  groups  that  participated  In  4  dif- 
ferent Presidential  Inaugurals.  While  aiding 
through  his  center  ofttlmes  hundreds  of  vet- 
erans a  day,  he  also  served  In  civic  affairs 
In  Virginia,  and  from  1959  to  1962  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 
School  Board  and  served  as  Its  Chairman. 

As  was  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  really 
packed  3  lifetimes  Into  this  one.  Yes, 
monuments  have  been  erected  to  men  who 
did  far  less  for  their  feUow  man.  He  lived 
such  a  life  that  he  can  fit  the  poet's  dream 
of  what  a  man's  life  should  be  like: 

"So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 
join 

The   Innumerable   caravan  that  moves  to 
that  mysterious  realm  .    .    . 

Thou    go    not,    like    the    quarry    slave    at 
night  .    .    . 

But  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfalter- 
ing trust  approach  thy  grave  .  .  . 

Like  one  who  wraps  to  draperies  of  a  couch 
about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams." 
Goodbye,  Brave  Comrade. 

Much-Honored  Head  or  Washington  Bu- 
reau: W.  E.  Leonard,  Crusadek  fob  Vet- 
erans 

Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard,  73,  Washington 
veterans  affairs  director  for  20  years  and  a 
longtime  crusader  for  Improved  veterans 
benefits  and  services,  died  yesterday  at  Cir- 
cle Terrace  Hospital  In  Alexandria. 

Col,  Leonard  had  been  elected  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
just  five  weeks  ago,  shortly  after  undergoing 
a  brain  tumor  operation.  His  death  was 
ascribed   to  post-operation  complications. 

Once  termed  "the  fightlngest  veteran  for 
the  vets  "  by  an  ex-GI,  Col.  Leonard  directed 
the  District's  veterans  affairs  department 
from  1945  until  his  retirement  In  1965. 

Honored  with  about  200  citations  and 
awards  for  services  to  veterans.  Col.  Leonard 
enlisted  in  the  Army  and  rose  to  sergeant 
first  class  In  World  War  I.  He  won  his  colonel's 
rank  In  the  Texas  National  Guard  In  the 
early  1930s. 

Director  of  the  Texas  veterans  affairs  de- 
partment In  1932  and  1933,  Col.  Leonard 
came  to  Washington  in  1935.  He  was  an  Agri- 
culture Department  personnel  specialist  and 
Interior  Department  legislative  representa- 
tive before  being  named  chief  of  the  old 
Veterans  Information  Center  In  1945. 

With  the  surge  of  veterans  returning  home 
from  World  War  II.  Col.  Leonard  expanded 
the  center  to  serve  400  to  500  men  a  day  seek- 
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Ing  help  with  Jobs,  training,  housing,  edu- 
cation and  medical  treatment. 

When  be  retired,  be  told  newsmen  that  his 
proudest  achievements  were  his  role  in  the 
fight  for  a  new  veterans  hospital  here  to  re- 
place the  old  Mt.  Alto  Hospital,  and  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  city  jobs  for  disabled 
veterans. 

A  former  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Council  of  Veterans  Organizations.  Col. 
Leonard  was  chairman  of  veterans  groups 
that  participated  In  four  presidential  In- 
augurals. 

Also  active  in  civic  affairs,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fairfax  County  school  board  from 
1959  to  1962. 

Col.  Leonard  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen 
T.,  of  the  home,  2612  Palrvlew  Dr.,  Alex- 
andria; three  daughters,  Laura,  of  the  home. 
Mrs.  Robert  MlUan  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Gates, 
both  of  Alexandria;  a  son,  W.  E.  Leonard, 
of  Tyler,  Tex.;  a  sister,  Helen  R.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Waldron   Leonard   Dies;    "Pightincest 

Veteran" 
Waldron  E.  Leonard,  73,  who  retired  five 
years  ago  after  20  years  as  director  of  the  Dis- 
trict Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  died 
yesterday  In  Circle  Terrace  Hospital  In  Alex- 
andria. He  lived  at  2612  Palrvlew  Drive,  Alex- 
andria. 

Mr.  Leonard,  a  fighter  for  rights  for  vet- 
erans since  1919,  was  called  "the  fightlngest 
veteran  for  the  veta."  Last  month,  less  than 
a  week  after  surgery  for  a  brain  tumor,  he 
flew  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  was  elected 
national  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  n.S.A.,  Inc.,  an  organization  of 
more  than  200,000  former  soldiers. 

Mr.  Leonard  remembered  them,  fighting 
apathy,  bureaucracy  .  .  .  and  discrimination 
on   behalf  of  between  wars. 

He  was  honored  by  six  Presidents,  as  well 
as  governors,  and  had  received  about  200 
citations  and  awards  for  his  service  to  vet- 
erans— Improving  their  medical  service,  re- 
habilitation, education  and  training,  housing 
and  employment  opportunity. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  born  In  Monongah,  W.  Va. 
He  attended  a  state  normal  school  and  a 
business  college.  He  served  in  the  Army  In 
World  War  I  and  vras  discharged  as  a  sergeant 
In  1919. 

After  the  war,  he  moved  to  Texas,  where  he 
continued  to  champion  veteran  causes  while 
operating  his  own  businesses.  At  one  time 
he  was  director  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  two  years,  and  also  was  pro- 
moted to  colonel  In  the  Texas  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Leonard  served  on  many  veterans  com- 
mittees and  conferences,  his  name  becoming 
a  byword  with  such  groujjs. 

He  was  active  in  lobbying  for  veterans 
legislation  after  World  War  II  and  had 
worked  for  replacing  the  old  Mount  Alto 
Veterans  Hospital  with  the  modern  facility 
now  near  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

He  also  helped  winners  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  form  a  permanent  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Leonard  had  lived  In  the  Washington 
area  since  1938.  when  he  was  a  legislative 
liaison  for  the  Interior  Department.  He  left 
Interior  in  1945  to  take  the  post  with  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  a  District 
welfare  agency  that  provides  services  ranging 
from  notary  public  to  employment  and  de- 
termination of  eligibility  for  veterans  bene- 
fits. DVA  also  helped  save  people  from  evic- 
tions, obtain  pensions  and  medical  care  and 
review  dishonorable  discharges.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  department  saved  the  Dis- 
trict government  an  estimated  $1  million  a 
year  in  welfare  funds. 

Mr.  Leonard  also  was  active  In  Alexandria 
and  Fairfax  County  civic  affairs  and  In  the 
1950s  was  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Fairfax  County  School  Board. 
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A  :t€r  he  retired,  he  was  a  consultant  to  the 
Offii  «  of  Emergency  Planning. 

H9  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Helen 
The  rnton;  three  daughters,  Laura.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Mlllan  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Gates,  all  of 
Ale;  andrla;  a  son.  W.  E.  of  Tyler,  Tex  ,  a 
sister  and  seven  grandchildren. 


SENATOR 


EDMUND  MUSKIE  URGES 
.'^ORE  IMAGINATIVE  APPROACH 
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IJIr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
Sufccommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
;fi  Commerce  Committee.  I  have  been 
tinually  made  aware  of  the  need  to 
vide    adequate    health    care    for    all 
Aniericans.  While  we  can  be  very  proud 
the  quality  of  medical  science  in  our 
Nation,  it  is  increasingly  more  obvious 
;t  the  delivei-y  of  health  care  to  our 
zens  is  less  than  satisfactory.  Speak- 
before  the  National  Kidney  Founda- 
Convention    in    Washington,    D.C., 
past  Saturday  night,  November  14. 
Maine's  Senator  Ed   Muskie  expressed 
jrtant     ideas     about     steps     which 
shbuld  be  considered  in  improving  our 
medical  delivery  systems.  Senator  Mus- 
has  long  been  concerned  about  the 
of    proper    health    care    in 
.      -  and  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
*ould  like  to  bring  his  ideas  to  the 
it  ;ention  of  my  colleagues. 
His  remarks  follow: 
^  RKs    BY    Senator    Edmund    S.    Muskie 
D-M).     Betore     the     National     Kidney 

•"OUNDATION,    SHOREHAM    HOTEL.    WASHINC- 

3N,  D.C.,  Saturday,  November  21,  1970 

rhank  you  for  permitting  me  to  join  you 
evening  ...  to  honor  those  who  have 
the  cause — not  only  of  health — 
,„  of  life  Itself. 

Some  of  these  men  are  good  and  close 
fr  ends, 

rhey  are  men  whose  Judgment  I  have  come 
to  respect  .  .  .  whose  profound  human  de- 
ce  icy  I  have  come  to  admire. 

^nd  I  am  proud  to  share  this  evening  with 
th  em— with  Abe  Abel— with  Arnold  Picker. 

[  think  it  is  appropriate — on  an  occasion 
su:h  as  this  .  .  .  with  a  gathering  such  as 
this  ...  at  a  time  in  our  nation's  history 
such  as  this — to  ask  the  question:  How  can 
w(    better  secure  the  right  to  life? 

After  all,  the  goal  of  a  more  healthy  so- 
ci  ity  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Republic 
it  «lf. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  the  Declaration  of 
Ir  dependence  declared  life  to  be — not  a  priv- 
ili  ge — not  a  commodity — but  an  unalienable 
rl  [ht. 

It  Is  now  we  who  must  protect  and  en- 
;  nee  that  right  ...  for  every  American. 

The  right  to  life  requires  health  care  of 
quality — health  care  that  is  accessible  .  .  . 
tl  at  is  comprehensive  .  .  .  that  is  available  on 
fa  Ir  and  equitable  terms. 

We  have  not  yet  satisfied  those  require- 
m  ents — the  requirements  of  a  healthy  so- 
isty. 

Of  course,  we  have  passed  legislation. 

We  have  appropriated  funds. 

We  have  made  enormous  strides  in  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  medical  capability. 

Yet,  as  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
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Education   recently   stated,   "Better   health 
care  Is  clearly  a  high  national  priority." 

Indeed,  we  seem  confronted  today  by  a 
serious  crisis  In  our  health  care  system — In 
terms  of  availability  ...  In  terms  of  cost 
...  In  terms  of  excellence. 

It  is  a  crisis  that  threatens  not  only  our 
well-being  as  individuals  .  .  .  but  also  our 
vitality  as  a  nation. 

To  our  shame,  this  crisis  has  been  appar- 
ent to  poor  Americans  for  many  years. 

To  our  surprise,  this  crisis  has  fast  become 
apparent  to  Americans  of  all  incomes. 

You  know  how  disturbing  the  figures  are 
In  only  one  area  of  concern,  4,000  children 
.  .  .  between  the  ages  of  one  and  six  .  .  . 
stricken  annually  with  nephrosis;  8  million 
Americans  of  all  agee  .  .  .  afflicted  by  some 
form  of  kidney  aliment;  from  50  to  100,000 
of  whom  ...  die  each  year. 

These  people  can  be  helped  to  live — by 
surgery  ...  by  drug  treatment  ...  by  me- 
chanical devices. 

Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  ...  Is  that  not 
nearly  enough  men  and  women  have  been 
trained  ...  to  help  them  live. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  a  cur- 
rent shortage  of,  almost  50.000  physicians; 
160.000  nvirses  and  more  than  250,000  allied 
health  personnel. 

These  shortages  affect  not  only  the  delivery 
of    health   care  .  .  .  but    also    Its   price. 

Last  year  alone,  doctor's  fees  rose  7.3  per- 
cent. 

That  rate  of  Increase  was  not  much  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  in  1968  ...  In  1967 
...  or  in  1966. 

Part  of  the  reason,  of  course,  has  been 
inflation  in  general. 

But  another  Important  part  has  been  the 
added  demand  for  medical  services  with  no 
comparable  growth  In  the  supply  of  medical 
personnel.  This  manpower  shortage  Is  also 
costly  in  human  terms.  In  many  of  our 
clinics — both  public  and  private — medical 
records  are  all  too  often  misplaced  .  .  .  serv- 
ice Is  frustratlngly  slow  .  .  .  and  no  one 
really  seems  to  be  concerned  with  patients 
as  Individual  and  essentially  fragile  human 
beings. 

No  one  has  the  time  to  try  to  get  to  know 
them. 

That  kind  of  health  care  can  in  fact  do 
more  to  diminish  the  quality  of  life,  than  to 
enhance  it. 

What,  then,  can  we  do? 
Clearly,  we  can  help  medical  schools  grow 
...  as  well  as  survive. 

He  can  Insist  that  government  be  Intelli- 
gent enough  not  to  force  these  schools  to  re- 
sort to  their  endowment  funds  in  order  to 
meet  their  operational  budgets. 

We  can  Insist  that  government  aid  those 
men  and  women  who  seek  entry  to  our 
health  profession  .  .  .  and  not — as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  two  years — reduce  the  num- 
ber of  student  loans  by  60  percent. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  even  ex- 
panding our  M.D.  degree  programs  will  not — 
by  Itself — cure  all  the  deficiencies  in  our 
manpower  supply. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  doubling  of 
medical  school  enrollment — under  present 
conditions  of  training — would  result  in  only 
about  8.000  more  doctors  ...  by  1978. 

One  alternative  to  more  doctors  .  .  .  that 
has  been  suggested  ...  Is  more  productivity 
from  the  doctors  we  already  have. 

Yet  many  of  them  are — even  now — work- 
ing to  the  limits  of  their  physical  endurance. 
Of  course,  we  should  encourage  them  to 
Improve  their  efficiency  and  their  effective- 
ness— by  organizing  together  .  .  .  wherever 
practicable;  by  emphasizing  the  prevention 
of  illness  as  well  as  its  treatment,  by  rec<^- 
nizlng  the  potential  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner as  more  than  a  conduit  to  the  spe- 
cialist. 

But  we  cannot  rely  on  even  these  ap- 
proaches alone. 
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We  must  also — at  this  point  in  time- 
make  a  commitment  to  increase  substantial- 
ly the  number  of  our  paramedical  personnel. 
And  that  commitment  must  be  accepted — 
without  reluctance — by  the  entire  medical 
profession. 

Men  and  women  can  and  must  be  trained 
to  reform  many  of  the  tasks  which  do  not 
really  require  a  medical  diploma. 

They    must   be    offered    opportunities   for 

advancement  in  these  Indispensable  careers. 

And  they  must  be  treated  with  respect  by 

the  medical  profession  ...  so  that  they  can 

gain  the  confidence  of  their  patients. 

Physicians'  assistants,  like  physicians 
themselves,  cannot  succeed  without  that 
confidence. 

One  area  of  Improvement  Immediately 
comes  to  mind— that  of  the  medical  corps- 
man. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  nearly  30.000  of 
them  are  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces 
every  year  .  .  .  including  veterans  from 
Vietnam  .  .  .  Isn't  It  time  we  offer  them  the 
full  opportunity  to  pursue  their  work  in 
civilian  life? 

At  least  6.000  of  them  have  delivered  pri- 
mary medical  care  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  some  cases,  they  can  take  over  as  much 
as  70  percent  of  a  physician's  workload. 

Each  of  them  represents  an  Investment  of 
roughly  $26,000  in  medical  skills. 

Yet  currently,  only  several  hundred  of 
them  are  licensed  as  medical  assistants  In 
civilian  life. 

They  are  capable  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  the  goal  of  a  more 
healthy  society  ...  If  we  give  them  the 
chance  to  do  so. 

Clearly,  our  health  care  crisis  is  not  im- 
possible to  overcome. 

We  must,  however,  exercise  imagination 
with  respect  to  how  we  can  better  organize 
ourselves  to  respond  to  that  crisis. 

We  must  begin  asking  oiwseives  some  fun- 
damental questions  ...  in  the  area  of  med- 
ical manpower. 

We  must  examine  the  medical  school  cur- 
riculum and — If  reasonable — reduce  the 
time  It  takes  to  enter  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

We  must  explore  whether  solo  practice  on 
a  fee-for-service  basis  is  the  most  sensible 
avenue  to  success  and — If  it  Is  not — develop 
more  rewarding  ways  of  organizing  a  physi- 
cian's time  and  talent. 

We  must  review  the  professional  licensing 
statutes  in  our  States  and — where  they  are 
no  longer  up-to-date — change  them  to  reflect 
the  reality  of  new  kinds  of  medical  person- 
nel. 

We  need  to  consider  these  proposals 
thoughtfully,  and  promptly. 

And  don't  forget  that  we  must — at  the 
same  time — address  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems— of  designing  a  program  of  comprehen- 
sive health  Insurance;  of  developing  Incen- 
tives and  management  techniques  to  reduce 
medical  costs  and  paperwork;  of  establish- 
ing new  kinds  of  health  care  facilities  for 
people  who  do  not  really  require  hospital 
beds. 

Responding  to  our  health  care  crisis  will 
obviously  require  us  to  apply  the  resources 
and  the  compassion  which  Americans  are  ca- 
pable of  applying. 

It  will  require  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  .  .  .  insti- 
tutions of  medical  learning  .  .  .  and  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  and  par.imedlcal  profes- 
sions. 

And  It  will  require  the  support  ...  the 
dedication  .  .   .  and  the  continued  persist- 
ence of  organizations  such  as  yours  .  .  .  and 
of  those  persons  and  organizations  you  have 
chosen  to  honor  tonight. 
It  was  once  written  by  Hlpprocates  that, 
"Healing  Is  a  matter  of  time  .  .  .  but  It  is 
sometimes   also  a  matter  of  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  Is  ours  to  seize. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  HONORS  PEARL 
S  BUCK— CAMPAIGN  UNDERWAY 
TO  MAKE  HER  BIRTHPLACE  A 
LIVING  MEMORIAL 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  perhaps  no  American  woman  of  letters 
whose  achievements  have  been  so  widely 
recognized  as  Pearl  S.  Buck. 

As  a  writer  of  renown,  as  the  only 
American  woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature,  as  a  devoted  humani- 
tarian, Pearl  S.  Buck  has  truly  left  her 
mark  on  our  civilization. 

We  citizens  of  West  Virginia  are 
gratified  that  Miss  Buck  is  a  native  of 
our  State  and  shares  our  good  heritage. 
To  demonstrate  the  esteem  in  which  we 
hold  her,  efforts  have  been  underway 
for  the  past  5  years  to  obtain  and  re- 
store her  birthplace,  a  farm  house  in  the 
lovely  countryside  of  Pocahontas  County. 
The  PDarl  S.  Buck  Birthplace  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit  organization  formed 
with  the  encouragement  and  help  of  the 
West  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  has  purchased  the  home  and  is 
now  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
funds  to  complete  the  restoration  and 
make  the  birthplace  an  active  institu- 
tion. 

As  part  of  her  personal  contribution 
to  this  effort,  Miss  Buck  recently  spent 
more  than  2  weeks  traveling  about  her 
native  State,  meeting  the  people  and  dis- 
cussing with  them  the  many  and  varied 
experiences  of  her  active  life. 

Her  outlook  on  life  is,  I  believe,  well 
summarized  by  a  remark  she  made  in 
my  native  town  of  Salem,  which  was 
reported  in  the  Salem  Herald.  "If  you 
don't  want  to  get  Involved,  you  don't 
want  to  live,"  she  said.  There  can,  I  am 
convinced,  be  no  more  realistic  maxim  to 
guide  an  active  and  productive  life. 

Between  November  6  and  20,  Miss  Buck 
made  39  appearances  in  more  than  20 
West  Virginia  communities  and  spoke  be- 
fore audiences  which  totaled  an  esti- 
mated 18,300  persons.  The  tour  was  per- 
sonally supei-vised  by  Robert  Jacobson, 
an  attorney  in  Miss  Buck's  native  coimty, 
who  is  acting  as  director  of  the  founda- 
tion. It  was  appropriately  climaxed  by  a 
banquet  at  Charleston  honoring  founda- 
tion supporters  on  November  19  and  a 
visit  the  following  day  to  Pocahontas 
County  High  School. 

In  1966  the  West  Virginia  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  designated  Miss 
Buck  as  its  distinguished  Daughter  of  the 
Year  and  so  honored  her  at  its  annual 
dinner.  At  that  time,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  her. 

This  privilege  was  repeated  at  the 
Charleston  banquet  last  week,  as  I  was 
once  again  asked  to  introduce  Miss  Buck. 
Urgent  Senate  business  required  that  I 
cancel  plans  to  be  there  in  person,  but  I 
was  able  to  speak  to  the  banquet  by  a 
long-distance  telephone  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  West  Virginians  are 
proud  of  Pearl  S.  Buck.  So  that  others 
may  know  of  our  affection  for  her,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Charleston  Daily  MaU  and 
the  text  of  my  remarks  to  the  banquet 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)   Dally  Mall, 

Nov.  20.  19701 
Pearl  S.  Buck  Bibthplacb  Founda'hon  Sup- 
porters SPECIAL  Guests  at  Dinner 
Pearl  S.  Buck's  West  Virginia  tour  was 
made  to  give  her  a  chance  to  know  her 
fellow  West  Virginians  and  for  her  people 
to  know  her  and  to  enlist  personal  support 
for  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Birthplace  Founda- 
tion Inc. 

The  foundation  has  as  its  aim  the  restora- 
tion of  Miss  Buck's  birthplace  In  HUlsboro 
and  making  of  it  a  living  memorial  to  the 
West  Virginia  woman  who  has  won  both  the 
Nobel  and  the  Pulitzer  prizes  and  every  other 
major  literary  award  for  her  work  as  a  writer 
of  both  novels  and  children's  books. 

Robert  Jacobson,  a  Lewlsburg  lawyer,  who 
Is  (volunteer)  acting  executive  director  for 
the  foundation,  told  this  part  of  the  story, 
at  the  dinner  which  also  honored  those  peo- 
ple who  have  donated  $1,000  and  become  life- 
time members  of  the  foundation. 

Fourteen  of  the  donors  were  honored.  Ten 
more  preferred  not  to  be  named.  Among 
those  life  members  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto 
Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hoylman,  Bank  of 
Marllnton.  Roncelverle  National  Bank,  Paul 
Hawkins  of  Martinsburg.  Miss  Pauline  John- 
son of  Alderson,  Mrs.  Ruth  Woods  Dayton  of 
Lewlsburg,  Mrs.  Alice  Van  Landingham  of 
Morgantown;  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV  of 
Charleston;  Nolan  B.  Hamrlck  of  Gassaway; 
Miss  Julia  Price  of  Charleston  and  Marlln- 
ton; Mrs.  Delmas  MlUer  of  Morgantown,  the 
West  Virginia  Branch,  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  and  Mrs.  Marie  L«lst. 
Ronceverte. 

He  explained  that  donations  ranging  from 
$5  up  will  be  accepted.  The  West  Virginia 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  donated 
$50,000  which  they  hope  will  be  matched  by 
the  federal  government.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  raise  another  $50,000— the  half-way 
mark  has  been  reached— which  the  govern- 
ment tentatively  has  promised  to  match.  This 
would  give  the  foundation  $150,000  to  re- 
store the  birthplace  and  take  care  of  the 
grounds. 

Miss  Buck  has  given  all  of  her  manu- 
scripts, all  of  her  many  awards,  everything 
connected  with  her  literary  career,  and  her 
personal  research  library  to  the  foundation 
to  be  placed  in  the  completed  home. 

"Feeling  her  home  state  did  not  want  her, 
she  signed  over  her  assets,  including  royal- 
ties and  all  she  had  earned  as  an  author  to 
the  Peark  S.  Buck  Foundation  to  be  used  in 
caring  for  thousands  of  Amer-Aslan  children 
whom  she  wUl  never  see.  She  was  a  multi- 
millionaire but  she  no  longer  Is.  She  can  no 
longer  afford  to  do  this  for  West  Virginia," 
Jacobson  said. 

"I  feel  this  Is  a  real  opportunity  for  West 
Virginia  to  join  In  honormg  this  gifted 
daughter  ...  a  chance  to  help  build  a  living 
memorial  that  will  make  an  Impact  through- 
out the  world." 

Officers  of  the  Birthplace  Foundation  are 
Mrs.  Marie  Lelst,  Ronceverte,  president;  Mrs. 
George  T.  Hoylman,  Gassaway,  vice  presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Fred  Hurt,  Beckley,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Paul  K.  Yates,  Ronceverte,  treasurer; 
Robert  S.  Jacobson,  Lewlsburg.  acting  ex- 
ecutive director.  Totir  directors  for  Miss 
Buck's  trip  through  West  Virginia  were  Mrs. 
Holyman  and  Mrs.  Hurt. 

Remarks   by    Senator   Jennings   Randolph 
Some  10  years  ago  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  published   an   article   about  West  Vir- 
ginia that  received  considerable  attention. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  this  ar- 
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tide.  In  a  major  magazine,  was  the  first  wide- 
spread attention  given  to  West  Virginia  as 
a  so-called  pocket  of  poverty  and  the  fore- 
runner of  subsequent  publicity. 

The  Post  article  pictured  West  Virginia, 
In  many  instances  unfairly,  as  a  backward 
land  populated  by  seml-lltcrate  hillbillies 
and  outside  the  main  stream  of  American 
life. 

I  asked  the  editor  If  he  would  consider  an 
article  on  "What's  Right  With  West  Virginia." 
He  replied  that  they  were  not  interested.  The 
Charleston  Gazette,  however,  published  a 
series  of  articles  that  I  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

West  Virginia  was  then  a  focal  point  of  na- 
tional Interest  in  poverty  and  the  rallying  cry 
for  those  who  believed  it  was  time  some- 
thing was  done  about  poverty.  West  Virginia 
and  other  affected  parts  of  the  United  States 
have,  we  know  benefitted  from  action  pro- 
grams on  many  fronts. 

I  regret,  however,  the  Image  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  a  poor,  backward  area  persists  in 
part  to  this  day.  Our  problems  have  been  al- 
leviated in  degree,  but  we  must  understand 
them  m  the  context  of  a  total  knowledge  of 
our  great  state  and  Its  sturdy  people. 

You  who  have  gathered  tonight  know  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  impression.  We  are  aware 
of  the  rich  mountain  heritage  we  share  and 
how  this  accumulation  of  experience  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  the  life  we  West 
Virginians  live. 

The  spirit  which  Infused  the  early  settlers 
with  the  win  to  succeed  still  t>erslsts. 

Ours  Is  a  unique  and  diversified  culture, 
tempered  by  the  hardships  of  life  on  the 
frontier,  strengthened  by  the  building  of  a 
state,  and  refined  by  our  place  in  the  modern 
world. 

Those  of  us  who  have  our  roots  in  these 
mountains  share  in  this  heritage.  It  has 
contributed  to  making  us  what  we  are,  and 
we  In  turn  contribute  to  the  total  character 
of  our  state. 

This  is  true  of  all  of  us,  and  It  Is  especially 
true  of  our  honored  guest.  Pearl  S.  Buck  is 
a  product  and  a  part  of  our  mountain  cul- 
ture. I  am  not  being  presumptuous  In  saying 
that  Miss  Buck's  West  Virginia  background 
has  influenced  her  life  and  her  work  more 
than  Just  incidentally. 

Miss  Buck  has  traveled  far  from  these  hills 
diuing  her  lifetime.  She  has  lived  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  she  has  contributed 
considerably  of  herself,  both  as  a  writer  of 
Incomparable  talent  and  as  a  compassionate 
humanitarian. 

Now  Pearl  Buck  has  returned  home.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  she  has  visited  some  20 
cities  and  towns,  talking  with  West  Vir- 
ginians and  receiving  the  accolades  she  so 
fully  deserves. 

In  West  Virginia  Miss  Buck  has  spoken 
on  the  theme  of  her  autobiography,  "My 
Several  Worlds."  Her  worlds  indeed  have 
been  several,  and  I  am  confident  that  at  this 
special  time  West  Virginia  is  prominent 
among  them.  I  know  too  that  Miss  Buck 
draws  new  strength  and  new  Inspiration 
from  this  return  to  her  homeland. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Miss  Buck  has 
chosen  this  particular  time  to  accept  some 
of  the  many  Invitations  she  has  to  return 
to  West  Virginia.  Citizens  of  our  State,  who 
have  long  recognized  her  many  contributions 
to  mankind,  are  now  engaged  in  creating  a 
living  memorial  to  this  most  distinguished 
native  daughter. 

Many  persons  have  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  this  effort  by  becoming  life  mem- 
bers of'  the  organization  that  Is  developing 
the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Birthplace  at  Hillsboro. 
Your  generosity  shows  that  you  need  no  con- 
vincing of  the  merit  of  this  undertaking. 

Working  in  the  Congress  In  Washington, 
DC,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  have  become  accustomed  to  the  memo- 
rials we  have  erected  to  our  national  heroes. 
These  magnificent  structures  are  monuments 
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men  and  women  who  have  so  profoundly 
Influenced  their  country. 

But,  m  a  sense.  I  feel  that  memorials 
svch  as  that  being  created  at  HiUsboro 
ars  a  more  human  tribute.  For  what  finer 
he  nor  can  a  woman  have  than  to  see  the 
pi  ice  of  her  birth  cherished  by  her  nelgh- 
b<rs?  Indeed,  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Birthplace 
monument  on  the  scale  people  can  com- 
prehend and  one  that  can  relate  to  every 
Inlivldual.  And  this,  too,  is  fitting  for  a 
le  ider  who  has  devoted  her  life  and  her 
ei  ergles  to  people. 

Nor  will  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Birthplace  be 

static  monument.  It  will   be  a  living  in- 

lution,  contributing  to  the  fuller  under- 
sikndlng  of  mankind  Just  as  Miss  Buck  her- 
se  f  has  done  so  much  to  ennoble  the  human 
spirit. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
t^e  significance  of  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Blrth- 
plice  by  listing  it  on  the  National  Register 
(o  r  historic  places.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Government  will  also  participate  financially 

its  development. 

The  main  responsibility  for  this  effort, 
bdwever.  properly  must  be  borne  by  West 
V  rgiuians.  and  I  know  our  people  will  not 
stinting  in  their  support. 

The  accomplishments  of  Pearl  S.  Buck  are 
w  111  known.  The  magnitude  of  these  achleve- 
m  snts  has  had  an  imptact  throughout  the 
w  )rld.  She  has  indeed  inhabited  several 
w  )rlds,  but  I  believe  in  none  of  her  roles 
hi  5  Pearl  Buck  excelled  to  the  extent  she 
hi  .s  SIS  a  warm,  compassionate  human  being. 

As  such,  it  is  with  unusual  personal  pleas- 
u:  e  that  I  present  to  you  this  gifted  daugh- 
U  r  of  West  Virginia. 


In 
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AMERICAN  RAID  SHOWS  HANOI'S 
WEAKNESS 
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TRADE  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
b  T  19,  the  House  passed  the  Trade  Act  of 
i:  (70  by  a  vote  of  215  to  165.  After  weigh- 
ii  g  the  advantages  against  the  disadvan- 
ti  ges  of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  com- 
nittee,  I  voted  against  the  trade  bill. 
V'hile  I  voted  against  the  bill,  I  do  not 
w  ant  this  to  be  interpreted  as  an  expres- 
sian  of  satisfaction  with  our  present 
tiade  situation. 

I  do  believe  that  we  need  new  trade 
a  [leements  on  specific  imports.  In  my 
S  xth  District  of  Minnesota,  our  mink, 
n  eat,  and  dairy  producers  are  feeling  the 
e  fects  of  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of 
iiiports  of  these  products.  If  quotas  or 
a  treements  could  be  accomplished 
tl  u-ough  negotiations,  there  would  be  less 
licelihood  of  retaliation  on  our  agricul- 
tural exports,  especially  for  soybeans, 
w  hich  are  also  produced  in  my  district. 

The  United  States  provides  one  of  the 
fi  east  markets  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
a  id  other  countries  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  our  country  by  keeping  variable 
1«  vies  and  tariffs  and  expecting  us  not  to 
r  'ciprocate.  What  we  need  in  the  form  of 
U  gislation  is  to  renew  the  President's 
a  jthority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
r  ither  than  mandatory  restrictions.  I 
w  ant  Japan  and  the  European  economic 
c  )mmunity  to  know  that  trade  is  a  two- 
w  ay  street.  I  feel  strongly  that  they  are 
ti  iking  advantage  of  us.  I  expect  improve- 
n  lent  in  this  situation  and  unless  there  is 
improvement,  I  will  support  restrictive 
1(  gislation  in  the  future. 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  raid  by  a  small  band  of  valiant 
men  in  an  effort  to  rescue  American  pris- 
oners-of-war  has  touched  off  waves  of 
weeping  and  wailing  by  those  elements 
in  this  country  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  surrender  by  our 
country. 

The  voices  of  fear  have  been  heard 
once  more,  telling  us  what  a  reckless 
move  this  was  by  the  President  and 
asking  us  to  quake  with  fear  about  the 
dire  consequences  that  will  result  from 
this  action. 

And  yet.  I  would  ask,  what  was  the 
reaction  by  Hanoi?  Our  raiding  party 
went  in  by  helicopter,  20  nautical  miles 
from  Hanoi  itself,  surrounded  by  hostile 
territory  and  miles  from  any  reinforce- 
ment. Were  they  met  and  crushed  by  an 
invincible  force  of  crack  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops? 

On  the  contrary,  the  raid  was  conduct- 
ed without  a  single  casualty.  The  only 
loss  was  that  of  a  helicopter,  and  this 
was  due  not  to  enemy  action,  but  to  a 
mechanical  malfunction.  If  such  an  op- 
eration can  be  conducted  twenty  miles 
from  the  capital  city  of  North  Vietnam 
without  reprisal,  reaction  or  resistance, 
why  do  the  architects  of  surrender  con- 
tinue to  tell  us  that  we  must  act  timidly 
in  Vietnam?  Why  do  they  cling  to  the 
myth  that  we  cannot  win  this  war?  Why 
are  they  so  sorely  afraid  of  this  tiny  fly- 
speck  on  the  £lobe? 

Unfortunately,  the  raid  did  not  ac- 
complish its  objective.  Whether  this  was 
due  to  faulty  intelligence  or  a  security 
leak  no  one  knows  at  this  time.  But  I  find 
a  great  deal  of  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  the  raid  met  with  absolutely 
no  resistance.  I  believe  it  clearly  indi- 
cates the  impotence  of  North  Vietnam 
and  sharply  illumines  the  folly  of  our 
no-win  policy. 

Like  the  Cambodian  incursion  before 
it,  the  raid  at  Sontay  shows  that  we  are 
capable  of  any  positive  military  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  that  there  is  very 
little  risk  in  taking  that  action.  On  my 
recent  visit  to  Indochina,  I  talked  with 
many  high-ranking  military  officers,  the 
true  experts  in  military  matters.  To  a 
man,  they  told  me  that  we  can  end  this 
war  quickly  and  decisively  by  military 
victory. 

This  would  be  a  faster  and  in  my  opin- 
ion a  much  more  satisfactoi-y  solution 
than  Vietnamization — even  Vietnamiza- 
tion  with  a  timetable.  Its  effect  would  be 
more  sure  and  decisive  in  accomplish- 
ing the  goals  so  many  Americans  have 
died  for — freedom  of  choice  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  probably  result  in  the 
smallest  loss  of  American  lives  and  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  American  tax 
dollars. 

At  present,  the  peace  talks  drag  on 
at  Paris,  with  no  indication  that  the 
Communists  have  ever  seriously  consid- 
ered peaceful  settlement.  Our  American 
POW's  continue  to  languish  in  squalid 


concentration  camps,  while  Hanoi  cal- 
lously ignores  our  pleading,  our  cajoling 
and  our  concessions  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  unmistakably  clear  that,  unlike 
the  United  States,  North  Vietnam  has 
never  deviated  from  its  intention  of  un- 
conditional military  conquest  of  all  Indo- 
china and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  Negotiations  under  such  circum- 
stances are  an  exercise  in  futility.  The 
only  way  out  is  by  victory  for  America 
or  surrender  by  Hanoi;  a  middle  ground, 
or  "political  solution "  as  some  choose  to 
call  it,  is  impossible  when  our  enemy  has 
absolutely  no  motivation  to  settle  for 
such  a  solution. 

A  surrender  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
freedom  in  all  A.sia;  a  military  victory 
would  preserve  freedom  and  show  the 
Communists  all  over  the  world  that  we 
will  not  allow  aggression  and  oppression 
to  be  rewarded.  Additionally,  the  positive 
use  of  our  military  power,  with  its  pur- 
pose of  victory  as  unmistakable  as  that 
of  Hanoi,  could  conceivably  get  the  Paris 
talks  at  last  off  dead  center.  Such  action 
would  at  last  give  Hanoi  some  motivation 
to  negotiate  and  achieve  that  political 
solution  that  all  of  us  want,  but  which. 
in  my  opinion,  will  not  be  forthcoming 
imtil  we  get  Hanoi's  attention  and  then 
let  them  know  that  our  patience  is  very 
nearly  exhausted. 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  those 
great  heroes,  those  brave  men  who  vol- 
unteered to  go  to  North  Vietnam  in  search 
of  their  comrades  who  are  being  held 
by  the  Communists. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  Veterans 
Day  celebration  at  Lafayette,  La.,  this 
November  11,  sponsored  by  American 
Legion  Post  No.  69  of  Lafayette,  La.  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  Sieger,  Jr.,  assistant  director 
of  personnel  prociu-ement,  8th  Ma- 
rine Corps  District,  New  Orleans,  La.,  de- 
livered a  most  inspiring  and  informa- 
tive address  at  this  observance.  I  thought 
his  remarks  were  quite  appropriate  in 
this  day  and  time,  and  I  felt  that  I 
should  share  with  my  colleagues  the  very 
important  thoughts  Colonel  Sieger  ex- 
pressed that  day.  His  words  follow: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be 
able  to  address  you  here  at  the  Lafayette 
Veterans  Day  celebration. 

Since  receiving  the  invitation  to  speak  at 
this  celebration,  I  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  subject  of  my  talk.  In  fact.  I 
asked  myself  several  times— what  should  I 
talk  about— what  would  be  a  suitable  sub- 
ject on  such  a  patriotic  day  as  this?  First  I 
thought  since  we  in  the  mlUUry  service  hear 
so  much  of  the  civilian  opinion  of  the  mili- 
tary that  I  could  at  least,  for  a  beginning, 
reverse  the  situation  and  t«U  you  what 
we  think  of  you— the  civilian  populace.  Oi 
course,  I  can  speak  from  a  Marine's  point  oi 
view  and  then  more  specifically,  from  a  per- 
sonnel procurement  insight.  The  8th  Marine 
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Corps  District,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  Orleans,  is  comprised  of  the  five  states 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Oklahoma.  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  The  8th  Marine  Corps  District 
leads  the  nation  in  Marine  recruiting — both 
for  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Certainly  this 
must  have  some  implication- and  It  does. 
It  means  simply  this- that  in  this  modern 
day  and  age  when  It  Is  supposedly  popular 
to  object  to  and  defy  authority  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  population  with- 
in the  various  states  which  comprise  the  8th 
Marine  Corps  District— (and  you  are  Includ- 
ed in  that  majority)- recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  Americans.  In  our  reports 
to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  we  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  area  which  com- 
prises the  8th  (Marine  Corps)  District  is  the 
stronghold  of  good  old-fashioned  American 
patriotism.  I  spoke  Just  xiow  of  recognizing 
responsibilities  and  this  brings  me  to  a 
second  point— that  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

We  all  recognize  that  large  scale  changes 
have  taken  place  during  this  century  .  .  . 
changes  which  can  and  have  affected  previ- 
ous strong  home  patterns,  strong  patriotic 
feelings,  and  strong  beliefs  In  traditional 
religion.  Our  responsibility  therefore,  is  one 
of  concern,  a  concern  to  ensure  that  the 
family,  patriotism  and  traditional  beliefs  are 
maintained  where  they  are  strong  and  rein- 
forced and  strengthened  where  they  may 
have  faltered.  This  concern  Implies  caring 
enough  to  become  Involved  in  discharging 
our  individual  and  collective  responsibilities 
as  Americans. 

There  is  also  a  responsibility  to  tradition — 
the  act  of  passing  these  traditions  from 
one  generation  to  the  next,  and  then  mov- 
ing ahead  to  achieve  even  higher  goals.  It 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  realize  that 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  between  generations 
Is  the  knowledge  that  the  results  we  want, 
most  are  the  "^ame  general  alms  and  results 
which  the  previous  generation  or  generations 
started  out  to  achieve.  In  our  constant  strug- 
gle to  achieve  higher  goals  we  are  going  to 
encounter  problems.  Unfortunately,  some- 
where along  the  line,  something  has  been 
forgotten  by  many  of  our  people.  There  Is 
no  quick,  easy,  and  absolute  solution  to 
many  of  the  world's  problems.  Remember, 
we  live  in  a  real  world,  not  a  dream  world. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  world  of 
our  dreams  and  the  tough,  cruel,  demanding 
world  of  reality  where  advantage,  gain,  and 
privilege  are  accompanied  by  and  correlated 
to  work,  sweat,  tears  and  accountability  for 
our  actions. 

In  our  work  and  effort  to  enjoy  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  free  society,  and  In  making  our 
freedom  more  secure,  we  have  learned  that  if 
freedom  Is  to  endure.  It  must  be  shared.  We 
have  been  faced  with  the  stark  reality  that 
when  any  nations'  freedom  is  denied,  ours 
is  threatened.  Freedom  Is  not  free — it  comes 
with  a  high  price  tag  which  Includes  sup- 
porting those  who  stnrggle  to  gain  it.  Free 
men  throughout  the  world  must  work  and 
fight  together  for  what  they  believe,  or  soon 
they  will  have  no  cause  for  which  to  work, 
fight — or  believe. 

Working  and  fighting  together  with  free 
men  of  the  world  Includes  the  type  assist- 
ance we  are  currently  providing  In  Vietnam. 
The  Vietnam  war  Is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
most  controversial  Issue  facing  our  nation 
today.  While  our  purpose  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Is  very  simple — to  ensure  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  Vietnam 
people,  the  nature  of  the  war  and  our  role  In 
Vietnam  are  extremely  complex.  However,  the 
complexity  of  this  Issue  in  one  way  reduces 
the  obligation  each  of  us  has,  to  be  thor- 
oughly Informed  and  to  take  a  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

Permit  me  to  pass  along  some  basic  in- 
formation In  regard  to  that  conflict.  First,  the 
Vietnam  war  has  often  been  erroneously 
termed  a  civil  war,  whUe  in  fact  It  Is  ex- 
ternally imtlated  and  controlled.  Externally 
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initiated  and  controlled  by  adjacent  and 
more  distant  Communist  countries.  In  ar"!!- 
tlon  to  our  military  successes  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Vietnam,  exceptional  progress  has 
also  been  made  in  assisting  in  the  education 
of  the  Vietnamese  children,  progress  In  pro- 
viding nedlc'  treatment  and  rebuilding 
roads,  churches,  and  market  places  destroyed 
by  the  Communists. 

One  outstanding  example  of  this  progress 
is  the  3rd  Marine  Division  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Quang  Trl  City.  Last  year,  this  hos- 
pital treated  over  12.000  children.  This  hos- 
pital was  built  and  maintained  by  Marine 
contributions.  I  had  the  personal  privilege  of 
being  present  at  the  cornerstone  laying  cere- 
mony for  that  hospital. 

Also,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  continue  to  Improve.  When  first 
formed  in  1954.  they  faced  insurmountable 
obstacles.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
this,  first  hand,  while  in  Haiphong  in  Au- 
gust and  September  of  1954.  Poor  equip- 
ment, minimum  training,  marginal  leader- 
ship, and  the  continued  pressure  of  the  com- 
munist forces  made  progress  slow.  However, 
that  small  but  determined  country  perse- 
vered .  .  .  they  have  been  fighting  almost 
continuously  since  that  time.  Since  1961. 
they  have  lost  over  106.000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  battle.  That's  a  tremendous 
loss  for  a  little  coimtry  of  seventeen  million 
people.  If  we  were  to  equate  that  figure  to 
our  own  population,  it  would  mean  that  we 
would  have  lost  over  one  million,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  killed  in  action.  This 
means,  in  turn,  that  on  a  percentage  of  pop- 
ulation basis,  the  total  military  war  dead 
suffered  so  far  by  Vietnam  is:  more  than  13 
times  our  combat  dead  In  World  War  I,  over 
three  times  our  combat  dead  in  World  War  II. 
and  about  33  times  our  combat  dead  in  the 
entire  Korean  conflict. 

With  our  help,  the  Vietnamese  Army  con- 
tinues to  improve.  With  new  equipment,  in- 
creased confidence,  they  have  gone  out  into 
the  countryside.  They  have  fought  slde-by- 
slde  with  us  In  every  major  battle. 

But  the  true  measure  of  their  success  Is 
the  skill  and  professionalism  which  they 
have  exhibited  during  those  operations  asso- 
ciated with  destroying  the  power  of  the  com- 
munist In  the  rural  communities  through- 
out the  country.  More  and  more  the  fighting 
has  been  pushed  out  beyond  the  populated 
area  and  the  enemy  has  had  to  relinquish 
control  of  the  people  and  retreat  into  his 
Jungle  and  mountain  sanctuaries.  What  ef- 
fect has  all  this  had  on  the  enemy?  He  has 
had  no  victories,  no  progress  to  show  for  his 
losses.  Much  to-do  is  made  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican military  men  who  seek  an  escape  from 
their  responsibilities  by  gaining  entry  to 
Sweden  or  Canada — but  how  much  have  you 
heard  about  the  47.000  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  who  defected  to  our  side  during 
1969  alone?  Morale  has  trul/  become  a  prob- 
lem for  the  enemy!  His  hopes  for  a  popular 
\iprlsing  among  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  fading  as  the  government  and  military 
of  the  South  grow  stronger  and  more  stable 
each  day. 

We  can  point  to  the  progress  achieved  In 
the  field  of  education  as  another  measure  of 
strength  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In 
1954  there  were  approximately  250.000  chil- 
dren m  school.  Today,  there  are  3  million 
young  people  in  school.  In  the  past  five  years 
the  Vietnamese  with  our  help  have  built  18.- 
000  schools.  In  1965.  there  were  Just  2.000 
students  attending  ONE  university  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Today,  there  are  over 
41.000  enrolled  in  five  universities  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  I  Corps  area  during 
1967.  140.000  tons  of  rice  were  grown.  New 
strains  of  rice  and  improved  farming  methods 
have  Increased  output  so  that  In  1969.  a  half 
million  tons  were  produced.  These  are  the 
Indications  of  progress.  These  are  the  things 
which  portray  accurately  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Con- 
siderable gains   have   been  made  since  our 
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arrival  In  Vietnam.  Now.  more  than  ever 
before,  we  must  consolidate  our  gains  and 
continue  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment In  their  efforts  to  assume  a  great  share 
of  the  fighting.  As  the  Vietnamese  continue 
to  progress,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  troop 
redeployments.  However,  our  successes  in 
Vietnam  will  be  meaningful  only  If  the  en- 
emy's propaganda  efforts  to  undermine 
American  public  opinion  are  Ineffective.  As 
early  as  1966,  the  announced  main  effort  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  was  to  win  the  war 
on  the  political  and  psychological  battlefield 
In  the  United  States  as  they  had  done  against 
the  French  In  1954. 

Our  President  has  outlined  his  program  for 
bringing  an  end  to  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
His  program  provides  for  an  honorable  peace 
which  win  ensure  the  freedom  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  support  that 
cause  of  freedom. 

We  have  labored  for  over  five  years  in 
Vietnam  at  a  great  cost  in  life  and  treasure. 
We  must  be  sure  that  the  Americans  whn 
have  given  their  lives  have  not  died  In  vain. 
We  must  be  sure  that  our  men  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war  and  missing  in  action  are  not 
abandoned.  We  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
families  of  these  men  who  keep  the  lonely 
vigil  hoping  the  enemy  will  provide  some 
word  about  their  loved  ones.  We  mu.st  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Ideals  for  which  so  much 
has  been  sacrificed. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dedicated  young 
men  have  fought  and  are  continuing  the 
fight  in  Vietnam.  Their  courage  and  deter- 
mination should  serve  as  an  example  for  all 
of  us.  That  same  courage  and  determination 
which  has  been  displayed  in  Vietnam  Is 
needed  here  at  home  to  safeguard  the  true 
strength  of  America.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us 
to  take  an  active  part  In  the  cause  of  peace 
with  freedom.  This  Is  a  great  responsibility, 
and  a  personal  obligation  we  dare  not 
Ignore. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  nrnjorlty  of 
the  American  people  recognize  their  country's 
responsibilities  and  obligations  to  assist  free 
men  In  their  struggle  against  communism 
overseas.  In  acknowledging  this  recognition 
of  our  country's  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions the  populace  gives  recognition  to  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  on  the  personal 
and  individual  level.  With  this  premi.se  in 
mind  we  must  consider  that  our  attentions 
should  be  focused  on  two  fronts:  our  oversefs 
commitments  which  I  have  just  partially 
reviewed  and  our  national  Interests  here  at 
home. 

In  looking  at  the  home  front,  permit  me  to 
refiect    on    the    following    statement: 

•Your  republic  will  be  fearfully  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the  20th 
century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the 
5th.  with  this  difference — that  the  Huns  and 
vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within 
your  own  Institutions."  That  statement  was 
inade  by  Lord  MacAulay.  the  famous  Eng- 
lish historian  to  an  American  friend  of  hit,, 
approximately  100  years  ago. 

Closely  associated  with  Lord  MacAulay's 
statement  is  a  copy  of  some  of  the  so-called 
"Communist  Rules  of  Revolution."  which  th- 
AlUed  Forces  obtained  in  a  conflict  of  the 
current  century.  These  rules  read  in  part  as 
follows : 

Corrupt  the  younger:  get  them  away  from 
religion.  Make  'hem  superficial;  destroy  their 
ruggedness. 

Get  the  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  triviali- 
ties. 

Divide  the  people  Into  hostile  groups. 
Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  natural 
leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  contempt, 
ridicule  and  disgrace. 

Encourage  extravagance,  produce  fear  of 
inflation  with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

Incite  unnecessary  strikes  in  vital  indus- 
tries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  foster  a 
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lenl<  nt  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernn  lent  toward  such  disorders. 

Ci  use  the  breakdown  of  the  old  moral 
virtT  es  of  honesty,  sobriety,  self  restraint 
and  faith  In  the  pledged  word. 

c4use  the  registration  of  all  firearms  on 
pretext,  ultimately  confiscate  those 
ms  and  leave  the  pKjpulatlon  helpless, 
foregoing  "Communist  Rules  for  Rev- 
olut  on"  were  obtained  by  the  Allied  Forces 
1  [ay  1919  at  Dusseldcrf .  Germany.  Over 
J  ears  have  passed  since  the  uncovering 
"rules"  .  .  .  and  In  a  careful  review 
of  these  rules  we  can  see  that  the 
of  communism  have  not  changed  and 
Is  presently  an  active  confrontation 
the  Internal  proponents  of  these 
comtnunlstlc  oriented  rules  of  revolution! 
Wp  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  or  hard 
the  very  first  of  these  rules  applied  on 
home  front.  Corrupt  the  younger;  get 
theiji  away  from  religion — make  them  super- 
.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  need  only 
at  the  so-called  peace  symbol  to  see  this 
rule  applied.  Many  young  people  are 
familiar  with  the  p>eace  symbol  and  wear  it 
J  (welry  and  even  palut  It  on  their  cars — 
even  go  so  far  as  to  overprint  It  on  the 
of  our  country.  They  wear  It  as  a  fad 
not  necessarily  realizing  they  are 
up^ortlng  the  emblem  of  those  opposed  to 
stlanity — the  broken  cross  turned  up- 
down;  the  emblem  of  the  antl-Chrlst; 
communism.  True  Americans  will  ac- 
tive y  oppose  this  symbol  under  any  and  all 
itlons  of  use:  in  the  home,  business, 
or  play.  As  good  Americans  we  can- 
be  indifferent. 
R 'gardless  of  how  we  may  try  to  divert, 
dways  return  to  the  heart  of  responsibll- 
3y  asking  ourselves  the  simple  question; 
Wltat  am  I  for?"  We  hear  a  great  deal  to- 
about  what  people  are  against,  but  only 
ever  stand  up  and  tell  us  what  they 
for.  After  you  can  name  and  Justify  to 
ou^self  the  things  you  stand  for,  the  next 
Is  to  consider  what  you  must  do  to 
supbort  and  foster  those  things.  In  short,  we 
decide  what  we  are  for  and  then  be 
for  It.  And  be  alert — alert  to  oppose  the 
rela  tively  small  factions  that  want  to  see 
the  whole  American  system  come  tumbling 
do^  n  in  fiames.  so  they  can  build  an  en- 
tirely new  civilization  (which  they  have 
described  and  are  not  capable  of 
describing)  on  the  rubble.  They  blame  what 
the  r  call  the  capitalist  system  for  every- 
thii  ig  that  Is  wrong. 

ifcese  factions  are  regarded  by  many  as 
way  out"  ...  so  "way  out"  that  they 
not  deserve  serious  consideration.  As  a 
we  brush  them  off,  and  that's  the 
greatest  error  we  could  ever  make.  Though 
the  r  represent  a  small  segment  of  our  popu- 
lati  3n  they  have  managed  to  gain  the  atten- 
tloi  I  and  interest  of  a  sincere  media  and  have 
cau  3ed  considerable  disruption  throughout 
the  country.  These  factions  are  not  aimless 
or  mpatient  students — they  are  violent  de- 
str(  yers.  Within  these  factions  there  Is  small 
that  will  take  risks,  that  will  break  the 
lanj  to  force  an  issue  to  the  point  of  violence. 
Thi  .t  Is  exactly  what  they  seek.  When  legally 
ch«  rged  they  Immediately  demand  due  proc- 
ess, and  amnesty.  They  try  to  make  a  cause 
to  '  ihich  the  more  moderate  or  Innocent  can 
be  -allied.  These  factions  possess  a  determl- 
nat  ion  to  develop  skills  and  altitudes  of  vio- 
len ».  Their  final  effort  Is  to  attack  the 
mo  'als  of  the  young.  They  operate  on  the 
the  sry  that  "If  the  moral  standards  are  de- 
stn  yed  the  productive  energies  of  the  so- 
cle' y  win  disappear." 

s  may  appear  to  be  a  bleak  and  melan- 
choly story,  but  it  must  certainly  generate  one 
qu(  stion  In  your  mind  .  .  .  what  Is  there  for 
Americans  to  do — people  such  as  you 
believe  that  freedom  Is  for  everybody 
not  Just  for  those  who  aim  to  destroy  our 
coiintry  and  our  society?  To  help,  we  must 
get  involved  .  .  .  Involved  personally,  emo- 
tion tally,  and  enthusiastically.  In  other 
wofds.  take  a  stand.  Take  a  stand  as  Indl- 
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Tiduals  and  as  groups.  Seek  out.  support  and 
encourage  the  decent  organization;  support 
the  various  youth  organizations  that  foster 
patriotism,  obedience,  loyalty  and  decency 
and  others  which  are  founded  on  the  basic 
Christian  ethic  and  the  basic  patriotic  philos- 
ophy that  has  made  our  country  what  It  is 
today.  Check  on  the  school  administrators. 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  and  show  you  what 
they  are  doing  about  patriotic  education, 
about  education  in  the  roots  and  traditions 
of  our  country.  The  good  ones  will  be  proud 
to  tell  you;  the  others  may  learn  a  lesson. 

Most  of  all  be  attentive  to  the  home.  I 
would  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  here  can 
picture  a  youngster  who  had  a  strong  home 
environment  burning  down  a  college  library. 
Likewise  we  cannot  picture  a  youngster 
brought  up  to  understand  the  strength  of 
our  country,  and  the  durability  and  brilli- 
ance of  the  American  heritage,  trampling  on 
our  flag  or  shouting  "tear  it  down." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  said  that  we 
have  a  great  country.  This  is  not  an  entire- 
ly accurate  statement.  What  we  have  is  a 
great  country  with  great  people;  people  who 
in  successive  generations  have  produced  a 
crop  of  youth  who  went  on  to  secure  and 
to  strengthen  our  freedom  and  to  bring  It 
to  the  great  condition  which  It  enjoys  today. 

What  else  can  we  do?  We  have  a  choice! 
We  can  approach  the  future  with  hands  idle 
In  our  pockets,  or  we  can  busy  ourself  by 
rolling  up  our  sleeves.  We  can  stand  on  the 
sidelines  and  criticize,  or  we  can  become 
Involved  and  constructive.  The  person  who 
turns  away  from  responsibility  will  have 
much  company — and  those  in  such  company 
deserve  each  other.  But  a  person  who  cares, 
enough  to  become  Involved  picks  his  com- 
pany from  among  the  finest. 

Unlike  many  things  we  may  aspire  to,  no 
one  has  to  wait  long  for  responsibility.  Re- 
sponsibility begins  wherever  we  find  it  and 
we'll  find  it  whenever  we  begin  to  look  for 
It. 

These  are  challenging  times — and  I  chal- 
lenge you  all  to  recognize  your  individual 
and  collective  responsibility  that  the  great- 
ness of  OUT  counti7  and  the  greatness  of  its 
people  is  duly  passed  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion— ensiu-ing  that  those  who  have  fought 
and  died  for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy — those 
who  we  honor  on  this  Veteran's  Day — will 
never  ask  whether  they  fought  and  died  In 
vain. 

Thank  you. 


dec  !nt 
whp 
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COMMUNITY    CLUB    AWARDF    DAY 
IN  MOBILE,  ALA. 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  outstanding 
work  being  accomplislied  by  the  more 
than  40,000  housewife  members  of  Com- 
munity Clubs  throughout  Mobile,  and  the 
efforts  of  radio  station  W^ABB  in  spon- 
soring these  worthwhile  endeavors,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  proclamation  by  the  mayor  of 
Mobile,  the  Honorable  Joe  Bailey,  desig- 
nating October  27,  1970  as  Community 
Clubs  Day  in  Mobile.  The  proclamation 
follows: 

PSOCLAMATION 

Whereas,  all  fraternal,  religious,  civic, 
social  and  charitable  organizations  of  the 
City  of  Mobile  are  constantly  striving  through 
private  means  to  further  the  cultural,  civic 
and  charitable  aims  of  our  great  City;  and 

Whereas,  the  furtherance  of  these  alms 
require  long  and  dedicated  work,  and  money 
to  finance  worthwhile  projects;  and 
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Whereas,  WABB  Radio  Station,  as  a  public 
service,  has  recognized  this  need  and  assists 
organizations  eligible  through  Community 
Clubs  Awards:  and 

Whereas,  the  1971  campaign  marks  ten 
consecutive  campaigns  providing  over 
$52,000.00  In  cash  Community  Club  Awards 
given  to  the  various  clubs  In  the  Mobile  area 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  promotion 
of  their  worthy  projects. 

Now  therefore.  I  Joe  A.  Bailey,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Mobile,  do  hereby  designate 
Thursday,  October  29,  1970,  as  Community 
Club  Awards  Day  and  urge  our  citizens  to 
Join  in  the  observance  by  taking  an  active 
Interest  In  the  Community  Club  Awards 
program. 

Attest. 

Richard  L.  Smith. 

City  Clerk. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  this  27th 
day  of  October.  1970. 

Joe  A.  Bailet, 

Mayor. 


ECSTASY  IN  ROCKFORD 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    lULINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  current  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, in  an  article  entitled  "Ecstasy  in 
Rockford,"  describes  the  success  of  the 
"scattered  site"  housing  scheme  for  the 
poor  in  my  hometown  of  Rockford,  HI., 
the  largest  city  in  my  16th  Congressional 
District,  and  the  second  largest  in  the 
SUte. 

Under  this  plan,  the  poor  are  assisted 
in  purchasing  homes  in  middle-class 
areas  at  monthly  rates  not  to  exceed 
what  they  were  previously  paying  in  rent. 
After  3  years,  the  city  has  built  enough 
homes  to  move  226  poor  families  out  of 
their  former  neighborhoods  and  into 
middle-class  neighborhoods.  The  article 
goes  on  to  tell  why  this  scheme  is  work- 
ing where  sprawling  public  housing 
projects  and  high-rise  ghettos  have 
failed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  naturally  proud  that 
Rockford  is  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
ease  rigid  socioeconomic  neighborhood 
patterns  and  give  the  poor  an  opportu- 
nity to  own  their  own  homes.  And  I  am 
equally  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  tlie 
implementation  of  this  program  in  1967. 
As  Newsweek  points  out,  Rockford's 
scattered  site  program,  "may  be  the  most 
successful  public-housing  experiment  in 
the  country."  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  article  from  the  November 
30  issue  of  Newsweek,  and  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Ecstasy  in  Rockford 

Looming  out  of  the  rolling  cornfields  90 
miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  the  rich  indus- 
trial city  of  Rockford,  HI.,  hardly  suggests 
Itself  as  the  ideal  testing  ground  for  new 
programs  to  help  the  poor.  Its  two  newspa- 
pers—both owned  by  the  Gannett  chain- 
are  well  to  the  right  of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  political  conservatism  of  most  of  its 
145.000  residents  provides  the  John  Birch 
Society  with  plentiful  supplies  of  recruits; 
and  m  their  zeal  to  Insulate  the  city  from 
"social  tinkering"  by  Washington,  the  town 
fathers  finally  accepted  limited  Federal  aid 
only  after  lengthy  debate.  It  comes  as  no 
small  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  In  Rockford 
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what  may   be   the   most   successful   public- 
housing  experiment  in  the  country. 

The  program  is  a  "scattered  site"  scheme. 
In  which  the  poor  are  helped  to  purchase  new 
houses  of  their  owu  in  middle-class  areas  for 
no  more  than  they  used  to  pay  In  rent;  It 
was  begun  haltingly  in  1967  as  an  alternative 
to  sprawling  public-housing  projects.  Now, 
three  years  later,  the  city  has  not  only  built 
enough  houses  to  move  some  226  families — 
30  per  cent  of  them  black — out  of  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, but  in  the  process  has  also  helped 
suggest  that  settling  the  poor  In  stable  com- 
munities does  not  automatically  open  the 
door  to  crime  and  doom  the  area  to  decay. 
What's  more,  as  the  only  hopeful  alternative 
to  the  current  trend  toward  Impersonal  high- 
rise  monsters,  the  project  Is  being  picked 
up  as  a  model  by  other  cities  across  the 
country.  "If  it  can  work  in  Rockford."  says 
William  F.  Lewis,  acting  director  of  the  city's 
housing  authority,  "It  can  work  anywhere." 

CHOICE 

The  way  Rockford's  new  program  works, 
families  selected  to  buy  are  given  the  choice 
of  six  brlck-and-clapboard  models  with  bank 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Prices  run 
from  $16,000  to  $19,000  with  no  down  pay- 
ment; instead,  the  owners  agree  to  pay  22  per 
cent  of  their  monthly  Incomes  for  25  years. 
And  unlike  their  counterparts  in  traditional 
public  housing,  tenants  are  not  kicked  out 
when  their  Incomes  rise  above  a  certain  level. 

To  dampen  the  political  static  created 
when  the  plan  was  announced  (local  news- 
papers were  barraged  with  hot  letters  pre- 
dicting disaster),  tenants  are  carefully 
screened  and  required  to  attend  classes  on 
how  to  keep  their  houses  up  to  middle-class 
snuff.  "Untended  lawns,  stripped  automobiles 
and  broken  windows  would  have  killed  the 
program."  says  Lewis.  Regulations  also  called 
for  eviction  for  antisocial  conduct  and  in- 
spections to  make  sure  the  houses  weren't 
becoming  eyesores. 

As  It  turned  out,  most  of  these  fears  proved 
groundless.  Housing  inspectors  found  little 
to  criticize  on  their  rounds — here,  an  over- 
stuffed chair  had  to  be  removed  from  a  front 
stoop,  there,  an  owner  was  told  to  keep  his 
motorcycle  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  the  poor 
behaved  so  well  by  community  standards  that 
they  were  criticized  by  some  for  not  seeming 
poor  enough.  When  the  first  family,  a  white 
couple  with  two  children,  was  moved  into  the 
first  house  in  1968.  a  local  reporter  noted  in 
his  story  that  a  color  television  sat  In  their 
living  room.  As  a  result,  more  angry  letters 
poured  into  the  newspapers,  and  some  neigh- 
bors actually  came  to  see  the  color  TV.  The 
houses  have  from  two  to  six  bedrooms,  two 
baths  and  a  full  basement,  but  no  garage. 
Some  of  them  fit  esthetically  alongside  pri- 
vate dwellings  costing  as  much  as  $35,000. 
"In  fact,"  says  Lewis,  "most  of  the  hollering 
came  from  people  whose  homes  weren't  half 
as  nice  as  ours." 

As  for  Rockford's  new  host  of  landed  poor, 
the  reaction  comes  close  to  ecstasy.  "I  never 
did  know  anything  to  do  with  a  rent  receipt 
but  burn  It  Mp,"  says  Gerald  Sparks,  a  black 
factory  worker  who  a  year  ago  moved  his 
wife  and  four  children  out  of  a  crowded 
public-housing  project  to  a  new  Colonial  on 
the  integrated  northwest  side  of  town.  His 
payments  are  $112  a  month.  "Everything  I 
pay  helps  me  buy  this  place,"  he  says.  "It's 
the  first  time  I  ever  had  a  real  home." 


WHOSE  INTELLIGENCE  IS  FAILING? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CAMFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  quite  a  bit  of  talk  centered  around  a 
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possible  intelligence  leak  which  sup- 
posedly compromised  the  recent  gallant 
attempt  to  free  some  of  our  men  being 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists. These  doubts  have  arisen  both  from 
men  who  are  interested  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  of  the  matter  and  others  who 
seem  only  to  be  interested  in  sensation- 
alist television  coverage  for  themselves. 

If  we  use  some  of  the  information 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  supphed 
about  the  operation  and  our  own  intelli- 
gence, I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that 
the  mission  was  not  compromised  by  an 
intelligence  leak. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  said  that: 

This  particular  camp  was  chosen  as  a  tar- 
get for  the  operation  because  this  was  the 
only  camp  which  there  were  areas  surround- 
ing the  camp  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  a  landing  outside  the  camp  for  our 
ground  forces — for  our  special  mission  ground 
forces.  It  also  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  landing  with  the  initial  assault  force 
Inside  the  camp  Itself. 

So  we  see  that  this  was  the  only  camp 
that  could  be  the  target  of  the  particular 
type  of  operation  for  which  our  men  had 
been  training.  This  being  the  case,  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  Commimists  knew 
that  the  operation  was  coming,  if  the 
operation  was  compromised;  why  did 
they  not  set  up  for  this  operation  and 
destroy  it? 

No  one  can  have  any  doubts  about  the 
North  Vietnamese  capability  to  wipe  out 
a  small  operation  of  this  sort  if  they 
knew  that  is  was  coming.  The  North  Viet- 
namese surely  have  the  capability  to  do 
this.  So  we  can  safely  assume  that  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  known  that  this 
operation  was  planned,  and  moved  the 
prisoners  accordingly,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  set  up  an  ambush  that 
would,  quite  handily,  have  wiped  out  our 
force. 

The  fact  that  they  did  not  do  this 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  mission  was 
not  compromised. 

Some  might  say  that  even  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  known  of  the  operation 
they  would  not  have  set  up  an  ambush. 
This  is  a  bit  far-fetched  but  since  war  is 
a  combination  of  material  capability  and 
will  we  must  examine  this  argument  and 
refute  it  in  advance. 

The  operation  itself,  while  not  accom- 
plishing its  mission,  was  functionally  a 
success.  We  showed  that  we  can  land 
men  within  20  or  so  miles  of  the  enemy 
capital,  have  them  on  the  ground  for  a 
time,  and  then  successfully  extract  them. 
This  is  really  quite  an  accomplishment 
which  must  cause  the  Communists  no 
end  of  consternation.  Imagine  our  feel- 
ings if  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  run  a 
successful  airborne  commando  mission 
within  20  miles  of  Washington. 

The  North  Vietnamese  will  be  forced 
to  increase  their  defenses  to  ward  off 
this  type  of  operation  in  the  future.  This 
means  that  just  that  much  less  war  ma- 
terial and  soldiers  will  be  going  south. 
There  was  an  incident  just  recently 
where  a  Cuban  Mig  flew  unobserved  into 
a  Florida  air  base.  We  had  to  reestablish 
the  reconnaissance  operations  which 
had  been  cut  down  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy. 

These  two  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that 
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if  the  North  Vietnamese  had  known  of 
the  mission  it  would  have  been  decidedly 
to  their  advantage  to  destroy  it.  This 
mission  was  a  tremendous  psychological 
victoi-y  no  matter  what  the  carping  de- 
featists may  say. 

If  we  take  all  these  facts  into  account : 
First.  There  was  only  one  enemy  prison 
camp  which  this  particular  type  of  mis- 
sion could  have  had  as  a  target — and 
even  if  there  had  been  several  camps 
where  this  type  of  mission  could  have 
been  run  the  Communists  still  have 
enough  ordnpnce  and  soldiers  to  set  up 
successful  ambushes  at  several  sites; 
Second.  The  enemy  has  the  capability 
to  destroy  this  type  of  mission  if  fore- 
warned; Tliird.  That  because  this  mis- 
sion was  a  functional  success  the  enemy 
must  now  divert  men  and  materials  from 
his  war  effort  in  the  south  and  west; 
Fourth.  The  functional  success  of  this 
mission  makes  it  more  likely  that  future 
attempts  will  be  made  to  rescue  our  men ; 
then  I  think  that  we  can  safely  assume 
that  there  was  no  intelligence  leak. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be 
congratulated;  not  interrogated. 


THREE  FLAGS  TO  ACCOMPANY  VOL- 
UNTEER TO  ANTARCTICA  TO  BE 
RAISED  OVER  THE  SOUTH  POLE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  young  constituents, 
Sk2.  Matthew  F.  Lewandowski,  volun- 
teered for  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  which 
is  a  year's  assignment  with  the  Navy 
in  Antarctica.  Out  of  many  volunteers. 
Matt  was  one  of  15  men  selected  by  the 
Navy  for  this  important  project,  and  I 
am  proud  that  he  is  from  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Piiiladelphia.  Matt  was 
the  only  member  of  the  team  chosen  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Several  months  ago  Matt  approached 
me  with  the  suggestion  that  he  take  with 
him  a  U.S.  flag,  a  Pennsylvania  flag,  and 
a  City  of  Brotherly  Love  flag  to  be  raised 
over  the  South  Pole. 

I  was  privileged  to  present  Matt  with 
the  U.S.  flag,  which  was  flown  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol  on  August  15.  a  holy  day 
of  obligation,  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
transcript  of  the  presentation  ceremory 
held  on  September  12  in  Mayor  Tate's 
reception  room  in  Philadelphia. 
Presentation  of  Flags  of  the  United  States 

OF  America,  State  of  Pennsylvania,   and 

THE  City  of  Philadelphia  to  Matthew  F. 

Lewandowski,  Jr. 

Before:  Honorable  Francis  X.  McClanaghan. 

Present:  Congressman  James  A.  Byrne. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ol 
the  United  States.  State  Representative  Ste- 
phen R.  Wodjak,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Fran- 
cis J.  Lederer,  Member  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
visory Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Henry  J.  Wyszynski,  President 
of  the  Polish  Congress,  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Judge  McClanaghan.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  this  is  rather  a   unique  occasion   for 
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whlth  we  have  gathered  here.  In  that  one  of 
our  young  citizens  volunteered  for  «  year's 
service  In  Operation  Deep  Preeee  In  Ant- 
arctica for  the  United  States  Navy.  Imbued 
wltl  I  a  love  of  country,  state  and  city,  he  con- 
ceUsd  the  Idea  of  taking  with  him  to  the 
Ant  irctlca  the  flag  of  the  United  States  that 
has  flown  over  the  White  House,  the  flag  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
flag  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Ill  these  days  when  patriotism  Is  regarded 

as  something  from  the  dark  ages.  It  Is  real 

rsshlng  to  see  such  devotion  and  a  sense 

]  irlde  In  this  young  man  who  has  such 

for  his  country, 
will  now  present  to  you  the  Honorable 
A.  Byrne,  who  will  present  to  Matthew 
iskl,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
of  the  United  States. 
C  angressman  Byrne.  (Applause) 
C  angressman    Byrne.    Thank   yo\i,    Judge 
Mci  Ilanaghan. 

S  >eclaliat  Lewandowskl,  Representative 
relatives  and  friends  of  Matt  Lewan- 
aud  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  Is  a 
greAt  pleasure  for  me  today  to  be  here  to 
pre«nt  this  flag  to  Matthew  Lewandowskl 
bee  luse  not  only  was  It  his  own  Idea  but  his 
dev  Dted  sense  of  patriotism  which  has  driven 
hln .  forward  to  attain  this  goal.  He  was  down 
to  see  me  at  the  Customs  House  about  a 
mo  ith  ago  with  the  Idea  and  I  told  htm  at 
the  time  that  I  thought  It  was  a  fine  Idea. 
He  said,  "The  astronauts  put  a  flag  on  the 
n  and  I  want  the  people  to  know  that  I 
wo^ld  like  to  put  a  flag  on  the  South  Pole, 
wnpanled  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love's  flag." 
thought  It  was  a  grand  Idea.  And  so  on 
behalf  of  Matthew  Lewandowskl  and  all 
and  all  the  boys  In  the  service. 
El  time  like  this  when  a  man  like  Matt 
ste  w  forward  as  a  member  of  the  Navy  and 
sta  Ids  out  as  an  American  who  Is  proud  of 
the  flag  and  not  one  of  those  Individuals 
wh  D  burn  the  flag,  he  deserves  a  lot  of  credit. 
He  voltinteered  to  go  to  the  South  Pole  on 
thi  i  expedition,  I  might  say,  and  I  know 
wh  It  he  Is  going  to  go  through,  because  as 
a  r  lember  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
•we  are  briefed  al>out  once  a  month  on  what 
la    ^ng  on  throughout  the  world. 

tthew.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and 
all  Polish  people  throughout  America  con- 
grs  tulate  you.  and  It  Is  my  personal  privilege 
In  this  City  Hall,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
to  present  you  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
Sti  tes  that  was  flown  over  the  United  States 
Casltol  on  August  the  15th,  which  was  a 
ho  y  day  of  obligation,  the  Feast  of  the 
Asiumptlon,  and  It  Is  my  honor  to  present 
thjs  flag  to  you  and  wish  you  health  and 


weilth. 

■  To  the  Polish  people  who  are  great  Ameri- 
ca: Ls,  let  me  say  this  to  them,  nlecb  zlje 
Po  ska.  (Let  Poland  live.) 

.  udge  McClanaghan.  Thank  you,  Congress- 
mi  ,n  Byrne. 

:t  Is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  you 
th !  Honorable  Stephen  R.  Wojdak,  the  State 
R«  presentative  who  will  present  the  flag  to 
th )  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  our 
yo  jng  man,  Matthew  Lewandowskl,  Jr. 

Representative  Wodjak.  Judge  McClan- 
ag  lan.  Congressman  Byrne,  Mr.  Lederer,  Matt 
Le  grand owskl,  Jr.,  parents  of  Matt  Lewan- 
dowskl, Jr.,  and  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Miitt:  It  Is  a  particular  honor  for  me  to  be 
he  re  today  and  to  know  that  Matt  came  to 
m  !  and  selected  me  as  the  person  he  would 
nil  e  to  have  present  him  with  the  flag  of  this 
Cc  mmonwealth.  I  think  the  man  Is  to  be 
CO  igratulated,  and  I  wish  to  extend  a  per- 
so  lal  note  of  congratulations  on  behaU  of 
m  rself  and  all  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Dl  strict,  many  of  whom  are  neighbors  and 
fr  ends  of  Matt's. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
ey Ivanla,  1  extend  this  note  of  congratula- 
tl  )ns  to   Matthew  Lewandowskl  for  having 
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been  one  of  fifteen  men  selected  to  take  part 
in  Operation  Deep  Freeze.  He  Is  going  to  be 
spending  a  year  In  the  Antarctica  as  part  of 
this  Navy  team  to  do  certain  developments 
In  the  Ice  regions  of  the  Antarctica,  and  I 
think  It  Is  a  particular  honor  to  all  of  us 
in  the  City  of  PhUadelphia  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  know  that  Matt  Is  the 
only  young  man  who  was  selected  from  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  and,  for  that  matter, 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Matt,  I  congratulate  you  on  that  and  I 
congratulate  the  parents  of  Matt  Lewandow- 
skl, and  I  wish  you  all  luck.   (Applause) 

Judge  McClanaghan.  At  this  time  It  Is 
my  opportunity  to  present  an  old  friend  and 
a  dlstlngtUshed  young  man  who  served  ably 
as  chief  of  county  detectives  In  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  been  very  active  In 
veterans'  affairs,  who  will  now  present  the 
flag  of  the  City  of  PhUadelphia  to  our  young 
Navy  man.  Matt  Lewandowskl. 

FBANCia  J.  LsDERER.  Thank  you.  Judge 
McClanaghan. 

Congressman  Byrne,  Representative  Woj- 
dak, friends  of  our  very  young  man  and  In- 
spiring Matt  Lewandowskl.  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  come  here  this  afternoon  on  behalf  of  the 
Veterans'  Advisory  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  his  Honor  Mayor  Tate, 
who  cannot  be  here  today. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  either  been  In- 
volved or  overheard  through  different  people 
In  our  city  government  of  young  men  who 
have  gone  away  and  have  requested  flags  of 
our  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  this  is  the  first 
occasion  where  I  can  recall  that  a  young 
man  sought  to  obtain  a  flag  of  his  city,  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  prior  to  going  over- 
seas, and  It  is  inspiring  to  me  and  I  con- 
gratulate Matthew. 

Within  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Commis- 
sion and  the  United  States  Veterans  Council 
In  Philadelphia,  I  don't  think  anyone  can 
challenge  the  fact  that  within  our  organi- 
zation there  Is  no  more  patriotic  group  of 
men  than  the  Polish  American  war  veterans. 
I  think  you  will  find  as  you  go  along  In  life 
that  the  Polish  community  Is  synonymous 
with  patriotism  and  Americanism.  So,  on 
behalf  of  the  veterans  in  Philadelphia  ana 
our  city  government.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
present  the  flag  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
to  young  Matthew  and  wish  him  well. 
(Applause) 

The  CotJRT.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  time  now 
that  we  give  Matt  a  chance  to  talk  to  some 
of  his  friends  here,  because  after  he  travels 
pretty  near  twelve  thousand  miles  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  rather  difficult  for  him  to  talk  at 
all.  Here  is  a  man  of  whom  we  are  all  proud. 
Matt  Lewandowskl. 

Matthew  P.  Lewandowski,  Jr.  Thank  you. 
Judge  McClanaghan,  Congressman  Byrne, 
State  Representative  Stephen  Wojdak,  Mr. 
Lederer,  friends  and  relatives. 

The  Antarctic  world  la  an  exciting,  unique 
and  adventurous  world  of  man  against  nature 
in  a  most  inhospitable  environment.  There 
are  no  palm  trees,  no  sandy  beaches,  no  golf 
courses,  and  the  swimming  is  a  bit  cold. 
Temperature  variation  of  up  to  100  degrees 
within  a  period  of  only  a  few  weeks  have 
been  known  to  occur.  Freezing  weather  ac- 
companied by  high  wind  will  freeze  inactive 
human  flesh  in  one  minute. 

Far  more  important  than  the  environmen- 
tal state  is  the  governmental  state  of  afl'airs 
which  exists.  Although  the  name  "Antarctic" 
is  well  known  to  all.  perhaps  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  fullness  of  the  continent. 
Antarctica  is  governed  under  an  eight  and 
one-half  year  old  treaty  signed  by  sixteen 
nations  vowing  to  peacefully  develop  and  ex- 
plore the  icy  wilderness.  This  is  a  treaty 
which  says,  "It  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  man- 
kind that  Antarctica  shall  continue  forever 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes." 
It  Is  the  one  continent  in  the  world  where 
all  treaties  established  have  worked,  where 
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no  blood  has  ever  been  shed  In  war,  and 
where  no  shot  has  ever  been  fired  In  anger. 

Antarctica  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  man- 
kind a  humanitarian  challenge.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  scientists  of  the  National  F'clence 
Foundation  and  to  service  personnel  like  my- 
self. A  challenge,  no  matter  how  small,  Is 
accepted  and  attacked  with  full  vigor,  ac- 
cepted with  real  patriotism,  holding  the  idea 
of  Justice  and  dignity  for  all  mankind,  for 
human  good,  working  to  achieve  worthy 
greatness  and  not  empty  prestige  or  power. 
Although  I  do  not  fully  realize  the  ex- 
tensive effects  of  Operation  Deep  Freeze  on 
mankind,  I  have  faith  In  Its  Intentions  and 
success.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  In 
man  until  proven  otherwise.  I  am  the  clear- 
est mirror  of  my  parents'  performance,  the 
truest  measure  of  whether  I  live  up  to  their 
Ideas.  By  my  participation  In  this  huma  . 
exercise,  I  hope  to  do  my  share  to  help  man- 
kind, loving  America  and  working  to  make 
It  worthy  of  love  and  respect. 

As  I  stand  here  today,  I  am  proud  to  re- 
ceive the  flags  of  our  country,  our  city,  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  our  state.  I  am 
also  proud  to  be  able  to  fly  over  AnUrctlca. 
the  land  of  tranquility,  this  symbol  in  hope 
of  man  to  live  in  peaceful  coexistence. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 
Judge  McClanaghan.  You  heard  him,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen,  and  now  you  know  why 
we  are  so  proud  of  him.  We  are  privileged  to 
have  with  \xs  today  other  members  of  our 
city  government.  Councilman  Campbell  in 
the  back  here.  Deputy  Sheriff  Gallagher,  the 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee, 
and  other  members  of  oui  court  assembly. 
As  you  know.  Matt  Is  employed  in  the 
data  processing  part  of  the  court  administra- 
tors  office,  and  he  is  on  leave  at  the  present 
time  while  he  is  fulfilling  his  service  hitch. 
I  am  now  going  to  call  upon  somebody 
that  Matt  knows  slighUy.  I  know  him,  too, 
after  having  been  my  court  officer  and  the 
father  of  our  young  man.  Matt  Lewandow- 
skl, Senior. 

Matthew  P.  Lewandowski,  Sr.  Thank  you. 
Judge  McClanaghan. 

Congressman  Byrne,  Senator  Wojdak,  Dep- 
uty Sheriff  Lederer,  family  and  friends:  It 
Is  a  great  honor  for  me  today  to  stand  up 
here  and  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  you 
for  coming  here  to  show  respect  for  my  son. 
I  am  real  proud  of  him.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wyszynskl,  who  has  taken  time  out 
from  his  duties  to  be  here,  also  Councilman 
Campbell,  Deputy  Sheriff  Gallagher,  and  all 
the  personnel  from  around  City  Hall  who  are 
present  here  today.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Judge  McClanaghan.  How  about  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  Congress  coming  up  here 
and  checking  up  on  that  Polish  expression 
used  by  Congressman  Byrne. 

Henrt  J.  Wyszynskl  Thank  you.  Judge 
McClanaghan. 

Congressman  Byrne,  Representative  woj- 
dak Mr.  Lederer:  It  is  very  proud  the 
Polish  people  are  today  for  the  respects 
that  are  being  paid  to  one  of  our  sons,  the 
chosen  young  man  who  had  a  great  Idea  and 
brought  It  to  our  State  Congressman  ana 
to  the  attenUon  to  the  mayor  of  our  city. 
We  are  aU  very  proud  of  him,  not  only  in 
the  community,  but  those  in  the  service  who 
have  made  such  a  shining  and  outstanding 
record  such  as  Matt  Lewandowskl,  Jr.,  who 
has  shown  us  by  his  thoughts  and  by  hu 
service  In  the  United  States  Navy  what  true 
devotion  to  duty  really  means. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Judge  McClanaghan 
for  asking  me  to  express  myself,  and  i 
would  like  on  behaU  of  the  entire  Polish 
community  to  wish  Matt  God  speed. 

Congressman  Byrne  always  tells  me  when 
we  meet.  "Jescze  Polska  nle  zglnlela  do  puki 
my  zyjemy."  (Poland  Is  not  lost  yet  aslong 
as  we  are  alive.) 

Judge  McClanaghan.  I  wish  to  say  that 
It  Is  very  fitting  that  these  ceremonies  be 
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conducted  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  be- 
caase  this  has  always  been  recognized  as  a 
Navy  town.  I  was  a  little  upset  about  a  week 
aeo  when  I  happened  to  see  one  of  the  let- 
ters m  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
response  there  which  Indicated  that  there 
Is  no  one  known  as  the  Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  Well,  you  can  all  tell  your  ship- 
mates, Matt,  that  In  Philadelphia  we  know 
there  Is  a  Father  of  the  American  Navy  and 
he  was  a  Phlladelphlan,  too,  by  adoption. 
Commodore  John  Barry.  He  wasn't  Polish, 
he  came  from  County  Wexford. 

We  are  Just  as  proud  of  you  and  your 
taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
nation  the  same  way  that  Commodore  Barry 
did,  and  It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
that  you  are  going  to  the  Antarctica.  It 
Is  a  cold  spot  down  there  that  Is  going  to  be 
filled  with  warm  hearts,  I  know.  Matt,  and 
we  wish  you  God  speed  and  we  look  forward 
to  your  safe  return. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  (Ap- 
plause) . 


UTILIZING  THE  CAPABILITIES  OF 
NASA  AND  THE  AEROSPACE  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FIELD 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vwcnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25. 1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern for  our  Government's  oversight  in 
failing  to  fully  utilize  the  great  capabil- 
ities of  NASA  and  the  aerospace  indus- 
try in  the  environmental  field. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Bob  Casey  of  Texas,  testified  to  this 
great  undeveloped  potential  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources.  His  is  an  excel- 
lent statement,  which  I  believe  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

My  colleague,  whose  district  includes 
NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  near 
Houston,  is  fully  familiar  with  the  aero- 
space industry  and  its  contributions  to 
our  space  effort,  for  I  had  the  great  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  for  several  years 
on  our  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. I  not  only  commend  him  for  his 
statement,  but  also  my  distinguished 
friend.  Representative  Henry  Reuss, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  hold- 
ing these  important  hearings  on  the  role 
of  the  aerospace  and  defense  firms  in 
solving  problems  of  environmental 
control.  The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Representative  Bob  Casey 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  as  a  witness  In  these  very 
Important — and  very  timely — hearings.  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  problem,  no  more 
Irritating  i.atlonal  itch,  than  the  one  you 
are  looking  into  here:  the  roll  our  great  new 
technologies  can  play  in  relieving  some  of 
the  pollution  crises  that  dominate  so  much 
of  our  thinking  today. 

I  have  come  to  speak,  not  as  an  expert  in 
ecology  or  on  the  interaction  of  man  with 
his  environment,  but  as  a  concerned  citizen 
with  some  experience  In  aerospace  industry's 
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capabilities.  I  have  watched  with  awe.  as  I 
am  sure  you  all  have,  the  technological 
triumphs  of  the  space  age:  the  conception 
and  creation  and  operation  of  the  great 
space  ships  that  explore  the  whole  environ- 
ment of  man,  the  depths  of  the  solar  system 
within  which  our  world  floats,  alone,  blue, 
beautiful,  teeming  with  life — and  beset  by 
many  difficulties  of  our  own  making. 

I  shared  with  you  and  with  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  others  that  great  victory  over  the 
unknown— the  flrst  steps  of  man  upon  the 
moon.  That  trltimph  was  not  one  of  tech- 
nologj-  alone;  It  was  one  of  national  will  as 
well.  We  have  proven,  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world,  that  we  can  select  and  surmount 
incredible  challenges,  that  we  have  the  brain 
power  and  the  courage  to  do  the  very  diffi- 
cult— and  to  do  It  very  well.  We  know  how 
to  harness  the  best  talents  In  government. 
In  our  schools  and  universities,  In  Industry 
and  business  to  get  a  Job  done.  We  under- 
stand teamwork,  teamwork  on  the  scale  of 
Apollo  which  organized  and  managed  nearly 
400.000  people  at  Its  peak  and  which  met  Its 
specifications  in  time,  money,  and  perform- 
ance. It  was  a  massive  pulling  together  of 
human  energies,  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual. The  world  has  not  seen  its  like  before. 
The  question  you  are  addressing  here.  It 
seems  to  me,  is:  "Will  the  world  see  Its  like 
again — but  this  time  aimed  at  cleaning  up 
our  garbage  dumps,  sweetening  our  waters, 
purifying  our  air,  and  making  green  again 
our  hillsides,  forests,  fields,  and  shores?" 

I  believe  we  will,  but  only  if  we  go  about 
it  right. 

As  I  see  It.  we  have  got  to  make  some  fun- 
damental distinctions.  We  must  understand 
the  difference,  for  example,  between  a  cos- 
metic and  a  real  solution.  A  fence  of  pine 
trees  In  front  of  a  Junk  yard  does  wonders 
for  the  sensibilities  of  the  citizens  that  drive, 
walk,  or  ride  before  it;  but  does  hiding  the 
mess  cure  it?  Or,  worse  yet,  does  hiding  the 
mess  contribute  to  its  continued  existence? 
There  is  something  about  the  stark,  visible 
honesty  of  filth  and  garbage  that  leads  to 
p>ersonal  action — local  social,  political,  ac- 
tion— to  have  it  changed.  A  cosmetic  cover, 
while  most  agreeable,  does  little  to  unleash 
those  forces  of  human  will,  indignation,  and 
pride  which  we  all  know  to  be  so  effective — 
if  marshalled,  when  and  If  aroused. 

Real  solutions  are  even  more  difficult.  Take 
the  simple  problem  of  energy.  We  are  today, 
I  am  told,  facing  a  real  crisis  In  energy 
sources.  Over  the  next  few  years,  we  will  have 
to  triple  our  electric  power  generation  ca- 
pability In  order  to  keep  up  with  denoand. 
That  demand,  by  the  way.  Is  not  expected  to 
be  the  result  of  simple  population  expansion. 
No;  It  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  our  society's 
ever-lncrenslng  demand  for  machine  power 
to  replace  human  muscle,  human  time,  hu- 
man wear  and  tear.  This  Is  the  mark  of  a 
technological  society,  after  all;  machines  free 
men  and  women  from  drudgery,  from  dulling 
labor,  and  provide  that  glimpse  of  freedom 
called  leisure.  But  energy  for  public  con- 
sumption today  coms  basically  in  two  forms : 
the  conventional,  fossil-fuel  generator  and 
the  still  exotic  nuclear  power  plant. 

How  should  we,  whether  voter  or  legislator, 
pick  between  the  two?  Certainly,  there  are 
rivers  still  undammed  that  could  alleviate 
the  problem — but  at  what  expense  to  the 
picture  we  all  have  of  free-flowing  streams 
of  clear  water  over  clean  rocks.  And  even 
If  every  creek  and  gully  had  a  hydroelectric 
plant  built  In.  we  would  still  be  far  short 
of  what  we  will  need  in  the  year  2000. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  tradeoffs 
between  the  various  bad  things  we  will  have 
to  do  to  our  environment  Just  to  be  ourselves. 
a  modern,  science-based  technological  so- 
ciety. A  nuclear  power  plant  may  be  smog- 
and  soot-free,  but  it  sure  can  heat  up  the 
stream  or  lake  It  sits  beside.  What  then  hap- 
pens to  the  plants  and  animals  that,  up  to 
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now,  have  lived  there  In  equilibrium?  I'm 
not  sure  we  know — or  have  readily  at  hand 
the  means  for  knowing. 

Take  the  other  extreme:  build  coal-bvirn- 
ing  power  plants  throughout  the  land  wher- 
ever the  shortages  demand;  let  the  railroad 
drive  Its  steel  and  gravel  strips  across  the 
countryside  to  bring  In  fuel;  let  the  mines 
work  to  produce  the  coal  and  despoil  the 
countryside,  whether  In  Pennsylvania  or 
West  Virginia  or  In  Wales  or  Germany.  Let 
the  smoke  of  the  power  plant  befoul  the 
air — with  what  unknown,  unmeasured  conse- 
quences for  the  present,  let  alone  the  future, 
generations  In  this  land. 

Energy  Is  a  basic  problem  In  the  America 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  but  only  one.  What 
about  beer  cans  on  the  roadside — or  bottles 
that  have  to  be  disposed  of  too?  What  Is  the 
economically  viable  equivalent  to  DDT — now 
being  banned  throughout  the  U.S. — that  has 
realistic  alternates  to  detergents,  whose  phos- 
no  subtle  dangers  of  Its  own?  What  are  the 
phate  residues  today  kill  our  bass  ponds  and 
make  our  rivers  foam  where  they  should  run 
sparkling  clear?  What  really  can  be  done 
about  oil  spills.  Inshore  or  off.  without 
strangling  the  very  commerce  that  provides 
us  all  a  standard  of  living  second  to  none  and 
a  quality  of  life  envied  by  all? 

I  have  touched.  In  broadcast  fashion,  on 
some  of  the  many  pollution  elements  that  be- 
set our  fair  land,  air,  and  waters.  There  are 
others,  however,  to  which  wc  have  become 
so  accustomed  that  we  care  little  about  the 
search  for  action-oriented  solutions.  In  agri- 
culture alone,  we  lose  some  $4  billion  each 
year  because  of  common  weeds  Infesting  our 
fields — a  form  of  pollution  all  too  common, 
all  too  normal,  to  become  part  of  today's 
great  debate. 

So  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are  trying 
to  find  workable  long-range  answers  to  real, 
long-range  problems.  We  are  seeking  only  a 
part  of  the  answers  In  technology,  for  the 
fundamental  answers  here  lie  in  the  field  of 
social  and  political  and  legal  process.  Pollu- 
tion, as  a  problem,  is  In  Itself  only  a  symp- 
tom of  a  society  grown  a  little  too  big  for  Its 
britches.  What  we've  got  to  deal  with  are 
the  basics  of  civilization  as  we  have  come  to 
know  It:  power,  food,  shelter,  water,  land 
use,  transportation  and  communications, 
productivity,  and  conservation,  management, 
or  replenishment  of  natural  resources. 

Technology,  and  the  science  upon  which 
It  is  based,  have  a  great  role  to  play  here — 
but  they  are  not  the  whole  answer.  Let  me 
Illustrate  with  a  recent  example.  In  August 
of  1969,  the  Gulf  Coast  was  hit  by  a  pretty 
bad  storm.  Hurricane  Camille.  We  had  winds 
hitting  200  miles  per  hour  and  tides  flooding 
20  feet  above  normal.  We  lost  a  major  part 
of  several  towns  along  the  Mississippi  coast — 
but  the  death  toll  was  surprlsii  gly  low  in 
comparison  to  the  severity  of  the  storm. 
Don't  forget,  this  is  the  storm  that  put  ocean- 
going ships  into  the  middle  of  downtown. 
The  Weather  Bureau  says  that  50.000  people 
would  have  died  except  for  the  early  warning, 
the  storm  tracking,  and  the  ability  to  get 
evacuation  started  before  the  hurricane  hit. 
All  of  that  comes  down  to  technology— much 
of  it  space  technology — harnessed  In  the 
service  of  mankind.  It  was  the  ESSA  and 
NASA  satellites  that  first  saw  and  pinpointed 
the  storm,  and  It  was  the  computers  and 
communications  facilities  that  worked  up 
the  predictions  early  enough  to  give  the  au- 
thorities time  to  act.  moving  people  out  and 
making  provision  for  their  survival. 

This  Is  a  real  contrast  to  last  weeks  dis- 
aster m  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  storm 
was  predicted  all  right  but  the  system  of  in- 
formation and  action  was  inadequate  to 
make  use  of  the  information  in  time. 

Sclencfc  and  technology  are  not  enough  to 
avert  disasters  or  solve  envlronmeiual  prob- 
lems—there  must   be   human   action   in   an 
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. wav  directed  to   a  given,  under- 

end.  That  kind  of  action  is  usually 
_  on  information,  or  understanding  of 
( irect  and  indirect  results  of  what  is  to 
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.  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  area 
overlooked  In  the  current  prese  to  do 
Ing  about  pollution.  We  are  horrified 
_„  symptoms  of  the  disease,  at  It  were, 
;ry  to  treat  piecemeal  without  stepping 
and  looking  at  the  whole,  at  the  inter- 
as  of  all  the  pieces.  Long-lasting,  bene- 
solutions  are  going  to  have  to  be  pretty 
ntal   if   they   are   not  simply   going 
.  in  greater  problems  for  the  next  gen- 
.  to  cope  with.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of 
laracterlstics  of  technology  if  not  very 
chtfully  applied:  in  solving  one  problem 
'eates    another.    The    automobile    gives 
arly   total   freedom   of  personal  move- 
but  the  cost  is  high,  in  atmospheric 
in    concrete    spreading    over    the 

^..   in   traffic   deaths,    in   congestion. 

answer  Is  obviously  not  the  immediate 

tg    of   the   automobile;    think   of   the 

and  economic   consequences   of  such 

!  There  are  many  much  more  subtle 

however,  whose  full  span  we  do 

or  cannot  see  and  understand.  As  Dr. 
Handler.  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
of  Sciences,  pointed  out  at  Houston  last 
th.  the  svi*stitutes  for  DDT  are  turning 
to  be  more  dangerous  to  man  directly 
.  the  chemical  they  replace — and  we 
,'  even  know  as  much  about  the  eventual 

on  the  ecology. 
.  must  begin.  I  believe,  by  looking  upon 
environment  as  a  whole,  a  whole  that 

man  and  his  works  as  a  part  thereof. 

must  learn  to  measure  all  the  significant 
.meters  of  that  environment,  not  just  for 
sake  of  science,  but  for  the  sake  of  un- 

^  how  the  pieces  fit  together  and 

the  change  In  our  element  affects  all  the 
We  have  to  develop  mathematical 
that  put  together  related  phenomena 
llct  what  is  going  to  happen.  Weather 

ing  is  just  one  example  of  this  kind 

1  nodelllng;  if  we  measure  what  is  going 
throughout  the  atmosphere  around  the 
le.  If  we  combine  properly  the  power  of 
computer  with  our  global  weather  satel- 
capabllities,  we  will  be  able  to  predict 
ktely  what  will  happen  to  the  climate 
days  in  advance. 

a    model    of    this    kind    exists.    It 

be  used   to  measure  not   just  what   Is 

.g  to  happen  if  everything  Is  left  alone 

what  may  happen  if  certain  of  the  factors 

altered   or   manipulated.    This   kind   of 

n    will    let    us    see    the    effect    of 

.  strategies,  will  show  us  what  the 

tradeoffs  are  among  a  related  family 

lecislons.  As  you  know,  this  technique  of 
analysis    Is    well -developed    In    the 
__^    _j  business  in  Its  application  to  hard- 
er It  has  been  called  the  'systems  ap- 
ach"  and  Is  fundamental  to  the  success 
our    major    technological    enterprises    In 
and  military  programs.  What  we  need 
.  Is  to  expand  that  technique  tc  encom- 
ourselves  and  our  physical  environment, 
when  we  begin  to  see  beypnd  the  ends 
ioses.  only  when  we  ian  balance  the  long 
I  short-term  effects  (of  any  given  set  of 
Icies  or  decisions,  will  we  be  able  to  say 
are  managing  the  dynamics  of  our  future, 
veloping    these    kinds    of    environment 
_  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least.  But  it  Is 
worked  on  today  and  makes  up  a  sig- 
1  cant  part  of  the  national  space  program 
it   now.   Let   me  cite  a  few   examples.   I 
mentioned  the  weather  satellites  earlier: 
they  are  capable  of  measuring  temper- 
res  all  the  way  from  the  surface  of  the 
n  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere;    they 
trace  the  movement  of  clouds  and  derive 
the  velocity  of  winds;    they  can 
the    moisture   content   of  the   air. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  beginning  to  be  able  to  put  these 
kinds  of  observations  together  with  other 
space  measurements  of  the  sun  and  the  heat 
balance  of  the  world  to  understand  this 
great  energy  mechanism  we  call  weather.  A 
long  range  International  program,  the  Global 
Atmospheric  Research  Program,  has  as  its 
goal  the  development  of  such  a  worldwide 
weather  model — and  It  can  only  be  done  with 
the  help  of  space  systems. 

There  Is  another  example,  much  closer  to 
home,  of  the  power  of  modelling  the  natural 
environment.  Last  year.  Operation  Pore- 
sight  was  put  into  effect  to  minimlae  the 
disastrous  effects  of  spring  floods  in  the  up- 
per midwest.  This  called  for  combining  the 
resources  of  many  different  Institutions  and 
organizations— the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Red  Cross — 
but  the  key  was  the  prediction  of  the  snow 
pack  melting  and  runoff.  And  these  pre- 
dictions were  made  possible  by  remote  sens- 
ing from  spacecraft  and  aircraft  as  well  as 
direct  on-the-ground  measurements.  Be- 
cause we  were  able  to  begin  defensive  meas- 
ures early  enough,  because  we  could  predict 
the  amount  of  water  we  would  have  to 
handle  and  the  rate  at  which  it  would  come, 
we  were  in  pretty  good  shape  wlien  the 
spring  came.  More  than  $200  noiUion  worth 
of  damage  was  prevented  by  knowing  what 
was  likely  to  happen  and  being  able  to  act 
intelligently  In  response  to  that  knowledge. 

Let  me  Jump  from  the  real  and  immediate 
examples  to  some  of  the  potentials  we  have 
In  the  future.  Take  the  so-called  solid  earth. 
In  fact,  we  are«learnlng  that  the  earth  Is  as 
dynamic  in  Its  own  way  as  is  the  atmosphere 
around  It.  Continents  are  on  the  move,  great 
sheets  of  rock  are  being  pushed  into  each 
other  as  a  result  of  the  recently  discovered 
sea    floor   spreading.   Our    geodetic    satellite 
programs  are  mapping  these  movements  and 
leading  us  to  an  understanding  of  what  they 
mean   and,  quite   literally,  where   will   they 
take  us.  But  in  relation  to  the  subject   at 
hand,  this  kind  of  understanding  has  great 
Importance.   Today,    we    use   the   oceans    as 
sewers,  pouring  in  all  matter  of  poisons,  gar- 
bage, and  junk  ranking  from  left-over  nu- 
clear  wastes   to   the   familiar   nitrogen   and 
phosphate.   We  don't  know  the  circulation 
patterns  well  enough  to  tell  what  happens  to 
these  now — or  what  may  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  haven't  modeled  our  oceans   well 
enough  to  know  what  their  carrying  capac- 
ities are,  or  what  their  biological  balances 
should  be.  But  we  are  beginning  to  do  so — 
and  again  it  is  taking  the   global  coverage 
capabilities  of  satellites  to  provide  the  In- 
formation.   One    intriguing    waste    disposal 
mechanism    has    been    recently    suggested, 
based  on  our  new  knowledge  of  ocean  floor 
spreading    and    moving    continents.    If    we 
could     model      these      motions     accurately 
enough,  we  could  find  the  places  where  the 
great  sheets  of  slowly  moving  rock  sltpped 
one   under   another,   diving  down   Into   the 
mantle  of  the  earth.  This  would  be  the  place 
to  put  our  wastes,  where  they  would  be  then 
carried    Into    and     Incorporated    with    the 
molten  materials  on  which  the  continents 
float.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  to  do  this, 
but  this  may  be  a  long-range  answer  to  the 
kind  of  disposal  problem  we  have  just  had 
with  poJson  gases  and  which  we  wlU  con- 
tinue to  have  with  radioactive  materials.  But 
before  we  can  know  whether  or  not  it  pro- 
vides a  solution,  we  must  do  much  more  re- 
search and  develop  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  physics  of  our  planet.  The 
space  program  Is  working  in  this  direction 
both  in  NASA  and  in  other  Institutions,  in- 
cluding the  aerospace  industry. 

An  Interesting  point  came  to  light  recently 
relative  to  ocean  pollution  from  oil :  A  recent 
Gulf  Coast  oil  well  leak  was  looked  at  from 
a  NASA  earth  resources  airplane  flying  out 
of  Houston  to  see  what  could  be  learned 
about  measuring  this  kind  of  problem.  By 
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using  different  kinds  of  sensors.  It  turned  out 
that  the  thin  layer  of  oil  was  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  water  even  when,  on 
the  surface,  there  appeared  to  be  no  oil 
present.  This  technique  was  so  successful  I 
understand  the  Coast  Guard  Is  incorporating 
It  Into  Its  operational  oil  spill  monitoring 
program.  Of  course,  today  we  are  mostly  lim- 
ited to  aircraft,  with  their  short  range  and 
limited  fields  of  view.  Soon,  however,  we 
may  be  able  to  count  on  satellites  that  can 
monitor  whole  oceans,  reporting  on  natural 
and  man-made  oil  spills  in  time  to  permit 
remedial — or  preventive — action.  Again,  the 
technology  of  aerospace  here  Is  only  part  of 
the  solution— it  p>ermits  detection  and  meas- 
urement and  location  of  a  problem,  but  It 
takes  people  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
contain  or  repair  the  damage. 

These   same    techniques,   first   in   aircraft 
and  then  In  spacecraft,  are  being  explored 
for    application   to    a   whole   series   of   real, 
down-to-earth  problems.  NASA  has  brought 
together  other  Departments  and  agencies  in 
their  Earth  Resources  Program  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  remote  sensing  from  space, 
using  the  various  approaches  of  photography, 
radar,    radlometry,    and    spectrometry.   This 
field  is  still  experimental,  of  course,  but  the 
promise  for  the  future  is  already  apparent. 
It  looks  as  though  we  can  spot  the  onset 
of  crop  diseases  from  orbiting  sensors  even 
before  the  farmer  on  the  ground  can  notice 
the  change — and  we  can  see  the  extent  of 
damage  much  more  clearly  in  the  large  over- 
view we  get  from  space  than  by  piecing  to- 
gether   little    jigsaw    puzzle    elements    from 
ground  reports.  Add  to  this  capability  rapid 
communications  and  long  range  agricultural 
planning   and  we   have   an   ability  to  react 
quickly  and  effectively.  Airborne  and  space- 
borne  sensors  have  already  proven  their  use- 
ful ability  to  spot  and  monitor  remote  forest 
fires  even  though  they  are  not  yet  visible; 
coupled  with  quick  reaction  firefighting  sys- 
tems,   this   capability   can   help   reduce   the 
half-billion    dollar    annual    loss    of   lumber. 
Geological  exploration  from  space  has  already 
been   shown   to  be   useful;    the  big  picture 
lets  us  see  and  relate  features  too  large  to 
recognize    on    or    near    the    surface   of    the 
ground.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  aspect 
of   hydrology— fiood    predictions — but    there 
are  many  others,  such  as  mapping  the  flow  of 
sediments    from    rlvtrs,    monitoring    visible 
water  pollution,  charting  currents,  even  dis- 
tinguishing the  boundaries  between  salt  and 
fresh   water   where   they   meet   In  bays  and 
estuaries.  The  Important  element  here  is  that 
this  can  be  done  not  just  once  but  repeti- 
tively from  space,  so  that  we  can  get  a  pic- 
ture of  the  changes  that  come  with  time, 
with  the  seasons,  with  the  intrusion  of  hu- 
man activities.  We  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ment with  the  possibility  of  identifying  and 
measuring    air    pollution    constituents    and 
sources  from  space;  coupled  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  weather  systems  which  trans- 
port  airborne  pollutants,  this  may  lead  to 
rapid,  early  pinpointing  of  problem  areas  on 
a  global  scale. 

I  believe  It  Is  in  such  areas  as  these  tnat 
aerospace  technology  will  have  a  major  per- 
manent role  to  play  in  combating  th«  en- 
vlronmenUl  crises  over  the  next  decade.  Tiie 
ingenuity  and  dedication  already  exhibitea 
in  the  conduct  of  our  national  space  pro- 
grams leaves  little  doubt  that.  If  the  proj^m 
can  be  defined  In  technological  terms,  it  can 
be  successfully  solved.  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  our  space  program  will  lead  tne 
way  in  bringing  these  approaches  to  bear  on 
the  health  of  our  environment.  But  I  am 
likewise  convinced  that  we  must  maintain 
the  right  perspective  on  both  the  problems 
we  seek  to  solve  and  the  means  we  look  to  for 
solutions. 

We  need  a  more  profound  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  we  wish  to 
manage  or  control;  we  must  not  overlook  tne 
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Bclentlflc  research  necessary  to  that  under- 
standing. We  will  certainly  need  space  sys- 
tems to  measure,  monitor,  detect,  and  map 
the  dynamics  of  our  earth  and  seas.  We  must 
Dress  to  model  our  environment  so  as  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  to  it  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  Science  and  technology  can  provide 
the  basis  for  rat'onal,  long  range  decisions 
taken  for  the  long  term  benefit  of  all  our 
citizens. 

But  this  same  perspective  suggests  we  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  tools  we 
have  to  apply  to  a  problem  and  the  answer 
to  the  problem  Itself.  I  believe  It  Is  wrong  to 
rely  upon  technology  alone  to  combat  the 
crisis  of  the  environment.  Just  as  I  am  cer- 
tain it  would  be  wrong  to  Ignore  the  tools 
technology  can  provide.  The  real  test  of  otir 
ability  to  continue  to  live  upon  the  globe, 
upon  Space  Ship  Earth,  lies  In  ourselves.  The 
crisis  is  more  social  than  technical;  It  is  more 
a  question  of  balancing  the  many  self-in- 
terests   involved,    and    less    one    of    finding 
breakthroughs    or    panaceas.    Societal,    eco- 
nomic, and  political  forces  dominate  In  this 
battle  for  a  better  quality  of  life;  we  must 
work  just  as  hard — If  not  harder— In  these 
arenas  as  In  the  field  of  the  hard  sciences,  of 
engineering,  of  systems  approaches.  And  we 
must  work  these  two  together.  Before  select- 
ing a  technical  solution,  let  us  be  sure  we 
understand  the  Impact  It  will  have,  both  the 
benefits  and  the  costs;  let  us  be  sure  we  know 
who  win  pay  those  costs,  whether  our  gen- 
eration  or   another,   and   whether   they   are 
warranted.  And  before  selecting  a  legislative 
or  social  policy,  let  us  be  certain  we  haven't 
overlooked  the  powerful  new  tools  that  sci- 
ence and  technology  has  placed  In  our  hands. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  encouraged  by 
the  work  of  this  Subcommittee;  I  think  It  is 
a  step  we  have  to  take  and  that  properly 
guided  it  can  take  us  In  the  right  direction. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  shar- 
ing with  you  and   the   other  distinguished 
members  some  of  my  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject,   some   of   my   own   enthvisiasms   as 
well  as  my  concerns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 
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She  had  already  taken  two  children  to  one 
school  and  was  enroute  with  two  others  to 
another  school  across  the  tracks  when  the 
tragedy  occurred. 

"The  children  In  this  family  used  to  attend 
the  same  school  which  did  not  require  cross- 
ing the  railroad  tracks,  but  they  were  as- 
signed by  the  courts  to  be  divided  up  be- 
tween two  schools,  thus  bringing  on  this 
tragedy,"  said  the  weekly  South  Reporter  at 
Holly  Springs.  .  .  . 

In  a  front  page  editorial,  "It  Need  Not 
Have  Happened."  the  newspaper  said  that 
"federal  judges,  the  District  Court,  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  should  look  upon  their  handiwork  and 
see  the  sorrows  their  orders  have  done." 

Publisher  George  Yarborough,  who  has 
kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  editorial,  went 
on  to  say:  "In  complete  fairness  to  the  rail- 
road and  federal  Judges,  we  make  equal  space 
available  to  them  for  any  comment  they 
might  want  to  make  concerning  this  edi- 
torial." At  this  writing,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  comment. 

These  innocent  little  children  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  idols  of  "Racial 
Balance"  and  "Integration."  How  many 
more  innocent  victims  and  destroyed 
school  systems  will  be  required  before  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Congress  return  to 
reason  and  justice? 


TRAGEDY  NEED  NOT  HAVE 
HAPPENED 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Novi  mher  25, 1970 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently two  young  schoolchildren,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  lost  their  lives  in  a  railroad 
crossing  accident  at  Byhalia,  Miss.  Caro- 
lyn and  Jimmy  Grady  died  when  the  car 
in  which  they  were  riding  was  hit  by  a 
freight  train  at  a  grade  crossing. 

This  accident  prompted  the  writing  of 
a  column  by  a  distinguished  Mississip- 
pian,  the  Honorable  Tom  Ethridge, 
which  appeared  in  the  Clarion-Ledger,  a 
Jackson,  Miss.,  newspaper,  under  date  of 
November  4.  1970.  The  column  follows: 
Mississippi  Notebook 
(By  Tom  Ethridge) 

TRAGEDY    NEED    NOT    HAVE    HAPPENED 

The  tragic  deaths  of  two  upstate  school 
children,  in  an  automoblle-traln  accident, 
was  all  the  more  tragic  In  that  it  might 
never  have  happened— If  the  Uttle  girl  and 
boy  had  not  been  made  to  cross  the  railroad 
tracks  by  a  federal  covu-t  order. 

Carolyn  and  Jlnimy  Grady,  ages  13  and 
10,  died  recently  when  the  car  in  which  they 
rode  was  hit  by  a  freight  train  at  a  Byhalia 
Railroad  crossing.  Their  mother  who  drove 
was  seriously  injured. 


THE    SENIORITY    SYSTEM    IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25. 1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  senior- 
ity system  is  a  perennial  focus  of  debate 
in  Congress.  As  it  now  works,  and  has 
worked  for  many  years,  this  is  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  selection  of  committee 
chairmen  according  to  length  of  service 
and  party  membership.  Each  party 
maintains  the  seniority  system  for  its 
members  on  committees,  and  the  senior 
member  becomes  the  chairman,  if  his 
party  has  the  majority  in  the  House. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, since  age  and  length  of  service  ob- 
viously do  not  guarantee  superior  abil- 
ity. What  is  not  so  easy  is  to  propose  a 
better  method,  or  one  as  good,  to  take 
its  place. 

If  committee  chairmen  are  not  se- 
lected according  to  seniority,  then  some 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  preferred 
over  others  tor  these  vitally  important 
positions  on  the  basis  of  often  subjective 
judgments  by  other  Members.  Nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  produce  de- 
structive discord  and  strife.  In  view  of 
the  great  influence  and  authority  of  the 
committee  chairmen,  competition  for 
these  positions  would  be  intense.  Since 
there  is  a  substantial  number  of  chair- 
manships of  varjing  scope  of  authority, 
depending  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  opportunities  for  "dealing" 
in  votes  among  legislators  are  almost 
unlimited. 

As  the  late  Vice  President  Alben  Bark- 
ley  well  stated  in  an  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  years  ago,  while  he  was  still  a 
Senator: 
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It  ha.-  been  suggested  that  chairmen  of 
committee  be  elected  by  the  committees.  In 
that  event  the  element  of  personal'tles  and 
favoritism  would  come  Into  play,  and  there 
would  be  log-rolling  and  electioneering  for 
the  votes  of  the  committee  members  by 
those  wh-  wanted  to  be  chairmen.  If  the 
Senate  should  adopt  that  method  I  doubt 
very  mucn  that  it  would  adhere  to  it  very 
long,  because  it  would  result  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory situation.  Jealousies,  ambitions, 
and  all  tlr  frailties  of  human  nature  would 
crop  out  in  tne  electioneering  methods  of 
men  who  wanted  to  be  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees. 

My  experience  during  my  last  year 
and  a  half  of  service  in  the  Cali- 
foi-nia  State  Senate,  before  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  proved  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Barkley's  words.  The  California  Senate 
had  once  maintained  a  seniority  system 
very  similar  to  that  of  Congress,  but  is 
now  in  the  process  of  abandoning  it. 
This  has  led  to  a  long  drawn-out  struggle 
over  the  office  of  president  pro  tempore. 
Rules  Committee  membership,  and  com- 
mittee chairmanships,  proceeding  verj' 
much  as  Senator  Barkley  described  in 
the  above  quotation,  with  no  end  in 
sight.  Factions  form  and  dissolve  with- 
out regard  either  to  party  or  to  ideologj-, 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  ambitions 
of  individual  members  striving  for  one 
position  or  another.  Men  of  good  will, 
who  want  the  business  of  this  body  to  go 
forward,  find  it  at  times  almost  impos- 
sible to  proceed  due  to  these  conditions. 

By  contrast,  to  quote  Joe  Evins  in  his 
book  "Understanding  Congress": 

The  seniority  system  also  has  the  virtue  of 
not  being  arbitrary.  To  a  notable  extent  It  is 
predictable  and  definite.  Every  member  after 
a  period  of  service  knows  where  he  stands 
and  what  should  be  his  line  of  progression. 
He  can  devote  energy  and  study  to  the  field, 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  as  long  as  he 
remains  In  Congress  the  time  spent  In  devel- 
oping his  committee  specialty  will  not  be 
wasted  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  some  one 
person  or  group  of  persons. 

It  is  argued  that  by  the  time  one  ac- 
crues the  seniority  necessary  to  become 
a  committee  chairman,  he  has  often  aged 
to  the  point  of  inflexibility.  The  voters  of 
such  a  Congressman's  district  are  the 
best  judge  of  this.  My  present  age  of  40 
places  me  in  the  younger  class,  relative 
to  the  average  age  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  gage 
of  an  effective  Congress  is  the  number 
of  bills  passed,  but  rather  the  quality  of 
those  bills,  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  protect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  refuse  to 
study  historj'  are  doomed  to  repeat  the 
errors  of  the  past.  This  is  especially  true 
of  legislators.  There  really  is  little  that 
has  not  been  thought  of  before,  but 
merely  variations  of  past  ideas,  some  of 
which  may  or  may  not  be  improvements. 
By  the  time  a  man  gets  to  be  a  commit- 
tee chairman,  he  has  heard  thousands  of 
ideas  jiebated,  he  has  seen  thousands  of 
measures  enacted,  and  he  has  had  the 
time  to  observe  the  results  effected  by 
them  and  is  better  equipped  to  know 
what  will  not  work,  and  why. 

Finally,  the  seniority  system  helps  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Congress  and 
prevent  its  domination  by  any  other 
branch  of  government,    foreign  to  the 
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_  principle  of  the  check  and  balance 

powers  provided  by  our  Constitution. 

Washington  Post — certainly  no  ad- 

ocite  of  tradition  for  its  own  sake — 

on  March  16  of  this  year: 
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seniority  system  Is  the  only  way  to 
pre*nt  conunlttees  from  becoming  a  rubber 
star  ip  for  the  Speaker  and  the  White  House. 
Con  jresslonal  committees  can  be  free  to 
ame  iid,  refine  and  improve  bills  only  if  they 
are  not  made  too  responsive  to  strong  lead- 
ersli  ip  controls. 


Unless 


someone  can  convince  me,  by 

persuasive  arguments  than  any  I 

yet  heard,  that  the  elimination  of 

seniority  system  would  solve  more 

i-oblems  than  it   would   create,   I   will 

continue  to   support  its  retention. 
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COMING  CRISIS  IN  ARMS 


r.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
.  in  a  recent  interview  with  the 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
John  S.  Foster.  Jr.,  Director  of  De- 
Research  and  Engineering  of  the 
of   Defense,    expressed   his 
over   the  consequences  of  the 
relative  levels  of  effort  by   the   Soviet 
on  and  the  United  States  in  the  areas 
1  lilitary  and  civilian  space  technology, 
present   trends   continue   Dr.   Foster 
we    will    lose    our    technological 
riority  to  the  Russians  in  the  next 
years. 

a  prospect  is  of  vital  interest  to 
American,   and   Dr.   Foster's   re- 
deserve  wide  dissemination  and 
consideration.  With  that  in  mind 
iliclude  the  interview  in  the  Record: 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  Magazine. 
November  30,  19701 
RvisiA  Versus  United  States— Coming  Crisis 
In    Arms 
(Interview  With  John  S.  Foster.  Jr.) 
Dr.  Foster,  there  har,  been  a  lot  of  talk 
defense  officials  in  recent  weeks  that  the 
is  m  peril  of  falling  behind  Russia  In 
mifttary  strength.  Do  you  share  that  appre- 
hension? 

I  do.   I   am   concerned  about   the  way 

are  moving.  And  I  am  not  sure  the 

understands   Just   why   Secretary   of 

Laird  and  other  officials  are  so  con- 
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.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  worry? 

.  Several   things.   First,   surprising  as   It 

seem   to   Americans   who   are   used   to 

technological  superiority  in  defense,  the 

will  lose  technological  superiority  to  the 

m  the  next  several  years  if  present 

trehds  continue.  Its  a  struggle  that  largely 

on  in  secret,   but  already  we  can  see 

of   the   things   to   come   in   new   top- 

llty  Soviet  weapons.  Further,  If  this  loss 

leadership  occurs  In  three  to  four  years, 

will  face  certainly  an  extremely  expensive, 

I  haps  an  Impossible,  task  If  we  choose  to 

mpt   to  regain  our  leadership  even  by 
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knother  area  of  concern  Is  the  Soviet  effort 
In  strategic  weapons.  They  have  a  continuing 
m<  mentum  both  in  developmei^  and  deploy- 
in<  nt  which  we  lack. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  have  a  similar  momentum  at  sea 
where,  over  all,  were  slipping  back. 

I"m  concerned,  too,  about  the  significance 
of  ^he  Increasing  quality  of  the  weapons 
they  pass  on  to  their  client  states.  We  have 
faced  technologically  advanced  Soviet  weap- 
ons in  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  our 
friends  face  them  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  Is  significant,  too,  that  while  the 
Soviets  send  first-class  planes  and  missiles 
and  ships  to  their  clients,  they  have  even 
better  equipment  comliTg  along  for  their 
forces  at  home.  And  we  can  expect  to  see 
these  Improved  systems  going  to  their  clients 
111  the  future. 

Q.  How  are  they  able  to  do  these  things? 
A.  It's  largely  a  matter  of  level  of  effort. 
They  have  been  moving  steadily  upward  in 
money  and  technical  manpower.  We've  been 
declining.  And  now  they  are  ahead  of  us  in 
sheer  equivalent  effort.  Our  level  is  being 
reduced  in  almost  every  area  of  military  tech- 
nology and  civilian  space  technology. 

Q.  How  do  the  two  countries  compare 
today? 

A.  Right  now.  Id  say  we  still  have  a  two  to 
three-year  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  gen- 
erally across  the  board,  in  research  and  tech- 
nology, based  on  our  work  over  the  last  two 
decades.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  in 
certain  areas.  However,  the  Soviet  effort  has 
actually  increased  to  a  point  where  It  is  now 
larger  than  ours  by  perhaps  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Next  year  their  effort  could  be  60  to  70  per 
cent  larger  than  ours. 

If  the  present  trends  continue — with  the 
U.S.  cutting  back  while  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  increase  Its  efforts — the  Soviet 
effort  could  be  double  that  of  the  United 
States  by  1975.  and  with  that  would  come 
a  rapid  reversal  of  our  technological  pKJSi- 
tions.  One  basic  factor  contributing  to  re- 
cent past  and  future  trends  is  that  the  tech- 
nical-manpower base  in  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  grow  while  ours  has  leveled  off. 
We  are  used  to  being  the  nation  that  makes 
the  leaps  ahead  In  defense  technology.  In 
the  future,  the  big  surprises  may  well  come 
from  the  other  side.  We  tend  to  forget  that 
this  has  happened  before — the  German  mis- 
siles and  jet  aircraft  In  World  War  II  and  the 
Soviet  sputnik  in  1957.  I  think  It  is  pertinent 
to  know  that  Just  prior  to  sputnik,  we  had 
permitted  the  Soviet  military  and  space  effort 
to  increase  to  the  point  where  it  was  50  to  70 
per  cent  larger  than  ours. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  forecast  future  Soviet 
advances? 

A.  In  any  technical  area  where  we  are 
ahead,  we  can  predict  upcoming  Soviet  qual- 
ity improvements  rather  accurately  because 
we  know  what's  possible.  We  can't  predict 
the  timing  of  a  jump  forward,  though,  be- 
cause that  depends  on  the  amount  of  effort 
and  the  priority  they  choose  to  give  It.  In 
areas  where  we're  behind,  it's  just  very  diffi- 
cult to  predict,  because  there  we  don't  yet 
have  a  good  understanding  of  what  is  possi- 
ble out  on  the  horizons  of  a  technology  which 
they  can  see  and  we  can't. 

CS.    COULD    BE    "NO.    2    BY    '74" 

Q.  How  much  more  are  the  Russians  spend- 
ing? 

A.  Right  now.  Judging  from  their  results, 
the  Soviets  are  putting  the  equivalent  of 
about  3  billion  dollars  more  a  year  into  de- 
fense-related technology  than  we  are.  If  this 
is  sustained,  we  not  only  will  lose  our  lead, 
but  we  will  lose  much  of  our  ability  to  pre- 
dict their  gains  and  much  of  our  ability  to 
counter  them  quickly  and  effectively. 

By  1974  or  '75,  we  would  be  No.  2  tech- 
nologically in  some  critical  areas.  To  prevent 
this,  we  would  have  to  expand  our  present 
effort  by  a  large  amount  immediately — which 
doesn't  look  practical  in  today's  environ- 
ment. If  we  wait  longer,  the  expansion  re- 
quired is  still  greater.  And  then,  even  If  we 
tried  to  spend  the  money,  we  wouldn't  have 
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the  technological  base  or  the  manjjower  to 
build  on.  The  base  Is  barely  there  now — in 
people,  Institutions  and  facilities.  While  they 
are  building  theirs,  ours  is  eroding. 

Let  me  Indicate  what  3  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  several  years  means.  Like  any  groi'p 
doing  a  Job  within  budget  limits,  we  have 
a  list  of  major  things  which  would  be  prac- 
tical to  develop  if  the  money  were  available — 
in  our  case,  a  new  strategic  bomber,  an  im- 
proved ballistic-missile  defense,  a  better  air- 
defense  system,  several  land-battle  vehicles, 
Improved  attack  submarines,  two  or  three 
types  of  tactical  fighter  planes,  a  new  mis- 
sile submarine,  better  over-the-horizon 
radar  and  dozens  of  lesser  systems.  An  extra 
3  billion  dollars  would  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  the  developnient  of  all  of  these  systems. 
If  the  divergence  between  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  research-and-development  efforts  con- 
tinues, they  could,  over  the  next  five  to  seven 
years,  turn  these  or  similar  systems  into  their 
"have"  rather  than  "need"  list.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  their  choice — I  don't  know 
what  theirs  would  be. 

Q.  Is  U.S.  research  and  development  being 
reduced  more  than  other  areas  of  defense? 
A.  No.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  Laird  and  the  Congress  have 
a  sort  of  equal-pain  approach  to  defense- 
budget  cuts.  Research,  development,  produc- 
tion, deployment,  operations — everything  Is 
absorbing  reductions  roughly  equally.  We  in 
research  and  development  are  not  alone  in 
our  concerns. 

Q.  Dr.  Poster,  does  the  danger  that  you 
see  include  the  big  Soviet  effort  to  go  ahead 
of  the  U.S.  in  nuclear  missiles?  Are  they  al- 
ready ahead? 

A.  There  are  different  ways  to  compare 
these  forces  In  the  two  countries.  In  "throw 
weight" — the  total  usable  payload  on  top  of 
a  missile — the  Soviets  have  a  capacity  about 
twice  that  of  the  U.S.,  and  they  also  surpass 
us  In  total  megatonnage.  which  is  a  rough 
measure  of  total  destructive  power,  but  not 
in  total  number  of  warheads.  However,  their 
"throw  weight"  advantage  could  be  con- 
verted Into  more  warheads — in  which  case 
they  would  surpass  us  in  both  numbers  of 
weapons  and  in  total  destructive  power. 

The  Russians  have  more  land-based  mis- 
siles operational  today — over  1,300  launchers, 
compared  with  our  1.054.  We  have  more  sub- 
marine-based ballistic-missile  launchers  op- 
erational today  than  they  have— 656,  com- 
pared with  200  to  300.  If  you  include  all  of 
the  Soviet  missiles  completed  and  under  con- 
struction we  know  about  for  land  and  sea- 
based,  their  total   Is  larger  than  ours. 

But  we  stopped  adding  numbers  to  both 
our  land-based  and  submarine  missile  forces 
four  to  five  years  ago,  and  the  Soviets  are 
continuing  their  missile  production.  The  So- 
viets have  continued  building  up  their  al- 
ready larger  land-based  strategic-missile 
forces  at  an  Impressive  rate— an  average  of 
about  250  per  year  for  the  last  four  years. 
They  are  deploying  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  Polaris-type  submarines  at  the  rate 
of  about  130  missiles  a  year.  By  1974.  we  can 
expect  a  Soviet  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic-missile force  also  comparable  In  size  to, 
or  larger  than,  our  own. 

Q.  Does  the  U.S.  still  maintain  its  superior- 
ity in  nuclear-armed  bombers? 

A.  Generallv,  yes,  although  it  depends  on 
how  you  measure  it.  We  have  500-plus  long- 
range  bombers.  The  Russians  have  about  200 
long-range  bombers  and  another  700  medium 
bombers  and  refueling  tankers.  If  half  of 
these  medium  bombers  were  to  be  used  as 
tankers  to  extend  the  range  of  the  rest,  then 
I'd  say  the  two  countries  would  be  roughly 
equal  in  bombers.  That  situation  is  not  likely 
to  change  much  in  the  next  five  years. 

There's  possibly  a  more  Important  factor: 
Our  bombers  would  have  to  penetrate  a 
Soviet  alr-defense  system  which  Is  modern, 
dense  and  sophisticated.  Their  bombers  un- 
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der  present  conditions  would  go  against  an 
American  air-defense  system  which  Is  thin, 
obsolescent  and  shrinking. 

Q  How  would  you  compare  the  two  coun- 
tries in  total  strategic  nuclear  power? 

A  Looking  at  all  aspects,  I  think  you  could 
say  that  there  Is  rough  parity  between  the 
two  countries  today.  This  rough  parity  will 
probably  continue  to  exist  for  a  few  years 
in  the  future.  However.  I  think  that  if  the 
Soviets  continue  their  momentum,  in  the 
absence  of  a  SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty)  agreement,  the  balance  will 
shift  more"  and  more  in  their  favor  unless 
we  take  offsetting  actions. 

RUSSIA'S    "INVISIBLE    THREAT" 

Q.  How  big  a  danger  does  Russia's  momen- 
tum in  missile  deployment  pose,  assuming 
the  U.S.  doesn't  react? 

A.  If  the  technological  developments 
which  are  under  way  in  the  Soviet  Uni-^n 
are  completed  and  the  resulting  weapons  are 
deployed,  they  will  constitute  a  severe  threat 
to  our  land-based  strategic  deterrent  missiles. 
Their  ICBM's  would  be  able  to  take  out  al- 
most all  of  our  Minuteman  force.  Their  sub- 
marine missiles  could  catch  much  of  our 
bomber  force  on  the  ground — and  also  those 
Polaris  boats  which  are  in  port.  The  surviving 
Minuteman  missiles,  bombers  and  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  missiles  would  then  face  much  im- 
proved Soviet  missile  and  air  defenses.  Those 
are  the  consequences  of  the  Improvements 
that  we  think  we  understand  In  Soviet  weap- 
ons. In  effect,  that  is  their  "no  surprise" 
force  of  four  to  five  years  from  now. 

I'd  like  to  point  that  one  of  our  problems 
Is  that  the  Soviet  strategic  build-up  is  not 
easily  discernible  to  either  Congress  or  our 
people — It  Is  a  sort  of  invisible  threat. 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  the 
present  balance  from  being  upset? 

A.  One  way  Is  through  negotiations  on 
strategic -arms  limitation.  We  hope  that 
SALT,  which  ha*  resumed,  will  result  in  an 
acceptable  a^^Sement  which  preserves  the 
security  of  both  sides.  But,  as  Secretary  Laird 
has  noted  repeatedly,  we  cannot  afford  an 
interminable  wait  for  such  an  agreement, 
while  Soviet  momentum  In  deployment  and 
development  continues.  Neither  should  we 
unilaterally  stop  those  programs  designated 
to  preserve  our  security  In  the  absence  of  an 
agreement.  We  may  be  faced  with  some  diffi- 
cult decisions  In  this  area  In  the  months 
ahead,  and  we  should  not  let  our  hopes  ob- 
scure the  facts. 

Q.  What  about  antiballistic  missiles — is 
there  also  rough  parity  with  the  Russians  in 
that  area? 

A.  No,  but  It's  a  little  complicated.  As  you 
know,  the  Soviets  long  have  believed  in  de- 
fense in  depth.  Today  they  have  an  opera- 
tional ABM  complex  around  Moscow,  as  well 
as  about  10,000  surface-to-air  missiles  al- 
ready deployed.  We  think  this  SAM  force  is 
largely  for  defense  against  aircraft.  However, 
some  of  these  Interceptors  may  have  ABM 
capabilities. 

In  any  case,  the  Soviets  have  the  tech- 
nology to  give  much  of  this  force  an  antl- 
ballistlc-misslle  capability  within  the  next 
few  years.  We,  of  covirse,  have  no  ABM  de- 
ployed. But.  technologically,  the  situation  is 
probably  reversed.  I  believe  the  U.S.  Safe- 
guard is  technologically  ahead  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  Moscow  ABM  system. 

Let  me  add  a  very  Important  point:  Of 
the  major  weapons  which  we  can  actually 
count — in  land-based  missiles  deployed  or 
attack  submarines,  for  Instance — we  find 
more  often  than  not  that  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  in  numbers.  On  quality,  of  the  thing 
which  we  usually  cannot  accurately  measure 
short  of  actual  combat,  we  believe  that  we 
are — or  have  been-  ahead.  The  trade-off  of 
technological  quality  for  quantity  Is  highly 
Judgmental  and  carries  some  risk  as  it  Is. 
This  Is  why  I  become  Increasingly  worried  as 
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the  Soviet  effort  devoted  to  technology  con- 
tinues to  exceed  ours. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed a  weapon  complex  that  Is  Inferior  to 
the  planned  Safeguard  ABM  system? 

A.  Yes.  But  one  has  to  be  very  careful  in 
making  a  judgment  here,  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  weapons  that,  while  perhaps  techno- 
logically Inferior  to  others,  still  do  the  job — 
particularly  If  they  are  more  numerous.  And 
if  an  arms-control  agreement  does  not  stop 
further  ABM  deployment  and  development, 
we  should  expect  additional,  probably  new- 
generation  Soviet  ABM  missiles  and  radars 
to  be  deployed.  Tlie  Soviets  are  already  test- 
ing components  In  the  Safeguard  class. 

It  is  particularly  misleading  to  compare 
present  U.S.  and  Soviet  ABM  systems.  They 
have  had  components  of  their  ABM  deployed 
and  have  been  able  to  shake  down  opera- 
tional problems  for  the  last  several  years.  We 
will  have  our  first  site  deployed  and  ready  for 
shakedown  four  to  five  years  from  now.  So 
It's  not  particularly  useful  to  compare  an 
existing  Soviet  defense  with  a  future  U.S.  de- 
fense. We  don't  know  what  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem will  look  like,  but  at  the  rate  the  So- 
viets are  going  In  developmert,  it  should  be 
quite  good. 

"WE    KNOW    THE    SOVIET    ABM    WORKS" 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  present  Soviet  ABM 
really  works? 

A.  We  know  It  works,  but  we  can't  tell 
just  how  well  it  works.  We  do  know  that  it 
can  Intercept  many  present  ICBM  warheads. 
So  our  Job  is  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  de- 
feat that  system.  Any  defensive  system.  Just 
as  any  offensive  system,  has  some  limitations, 
and  we  have  to  exploit  those  limitations. 

Q.  How  can  you  defeat  the  Soviet  defense 
system? 

A.  One  simple  way  is  to  exhaust  it  simply 
by  sending  more  warheads  than  the  system 
can  intercept.  That  is  a  primary  reason  why 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  decided 
to  provide  MIRV's — multiple,  Independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles — for  the  U.S.  mis- 
sile force.  MIRV  should  enable  us  to  saturate 
the  Russian  defenses.  We  plan  to  put  more 
warheads  on  many  of  our  missiles.  Of  course, 
with  the  same  number  of  launch  vehicles, 
the  weight  per  warhead  goes  down.  Thus, 
MIRV,  which  Increases  the  number  of  war- 
heads, does  not  necessarily  increase  the  total 
destructive  capability  of  the  force. 

Q.  Dr.  Poster,  the  Russians  seem  to  be  put- 
ting great  emphasis  on  their  huge  SS-9  mis- 
siles. Why? 

A.  We're  not  certain,  but  the  most  likely 
reason,  which  becomes  more  certain  every- 
day. Is  to  knock  out  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. There  are  four  clear  Indicators  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  These  relate  to  the  pay- 
load,  number,  accuracy  and  multiple-war- 
head characteristics  of  the  Soviet  SS-9  mis- 
siles. The  Soviets  have  over  300  of  these  mis- 
siles now  operational  or  under  construction. 
The  SS-9  can  carry  a  nuclear  warhead  with 
a  yield  of  up  to  25  megatons.  That's  many 
times  larger  than  the  largest  yield  we  have 
on  our  Minuteman.  Certainly  it  could  be  used 
against  U.S.  cities.  However,  the  U.S.  has  only 
a  dozen  or  so  cities  large  enough  to  require  a 
missile  as  large  as  the  SS-9,  and  the  Soviets 
have  more  than  1,000  other  ICBM's  to  target 
against  our  cities. 

So,  the  reason  we  conclude  the  SS-9s  are 
being  deployed  to  attack  Minuteman  is  that 
the  SS-9  has  by  far  the  best  accuracy  of  any 
ballistic  missile  in  the  Soviet  Inventory.  It  is 
being  tested  with  multiple  warheads,  and 
there  are  strong  Indications  that  each  war- 
head will  be  able  to  attack  a  different  Min- 
uteman silo.  With  three  warheads  per  SS-9, 
they  would  require  a  little  over  400  SS-9s  to 
knock  out  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  our 
Minutemen,  and  they  are  still  building  more 
SS-9s.  With  three  re-entry  vehicles  per  mis- 
sile, they  could  have  enough  to  target  every 
Minuteman  by  1974-75. 
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"SEVERAL    WAYS"    TO    SURVIVE 

Q.  In  the  face  of  that  Soviet  power,  i.s 
there  any  way  the  U.S.  can  provide  for  tlie 
survival  of  a  retaliatory  force? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  several  ways  we  can  pr.T- 
vlde  for  the  survival  of  a  significant  portion 
of  our  Minuteman  and  bomber  force.  Bui  nj 
one  of  these  ways  is  cheap. 

The  first  way  for  our  ICBM's  to  survive  :s 
by  active  missile  defense — an  ABM  system. 
The  Safeguard  system,  deployed  at  four  Min- 
uteman base  areas,  would  provide  for  tiic 
survival  of  a  number  of  Minutemen.  As  the 
threat  increases,  however,  more  ABM  de- 
fense will  be  needed,  or  fewer  Mlnuteinen 
will  survive 

A  second  way  would  be  to  take  some  of  i!.e 
Minutemen  out  of  their  silos,  put  them  on 
vehicles  which  upon  alert  could  drive  to  any 
one  of  many  hardened  shelters— to  gain  the 
advantage  of  the  "shell  game. " 

Still  another  way  would  be  to  have  the 
Minuteman  placed  on  alert  aircraft  based  at 
airfields  away  from  our  coasts,  which  could 
be  airborne  before  Soviet  missiles  arrived. 

Each  of  these  measures — and  others — are 
in  various  stages  of  examination  or  deploy- 
ment. The  best  way  for  now  is  to  preserve 
the  Safeguard  option.  Safeguard  would  also 
help  protect  bomber  bases  that  are  in  danger 
of  surprise  missile  attack  from  Russian  sub- 
marines near  our  coasts.  The  full  12-siie 
Safeguard  system  would  provide  for  the  In- 
terception of  the  leading  edge  of  an  attack 
and  give  the  bomber  pilots  the  precious  min- 
utes they  need  to  take  off.  Thus  our  deter- 
rent would  be  maintained  and  credible,  and 
the  likelihood  of  all-out  war  is  less.  But  ihj 
fastest  and  cheapest  way  to  provide  for  our 
future  security  would  be  to  have  an  equi- 
table sigreement  emerge  from  our  dlscussl'jni 
with  the  Soviets. 

Q.  Some  people  say  the  Pentagon  oujht 
to  move  all  its  missiles  out  to  sea.  Do  yo  » 
agree? 

A.  I  do  not  agree,  and  for  two  reasons. 
First,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  poten'iui 
weaknesses  in  each  of  our  weapons  system: . 
We  have  found  them  In  each  of  three  strate- 
gic systems — the  land-based  missile,  the  sea- 
based  missile  and  the  long-range  bomber. 
For  a  period  of  months  or  even  a  year  or  tw<<. 
one  system  or  another  in  the  past  has  ha'J 
faults  which  would  have  made  them  vu:- 
nerable  to  an  enemy  had  he  been  aware  of 
them.  We  cannot  guarantee  this  will  not 
continue  to  occur  again  and  again  in  th; 
future. 

Second,  the  Polaris  rubmarlnes  could  ha\e 
an  Achilles  heel,  so  to  speak.  While  they  are 
currently  judged  to  be  the  least  vulnerable 
of  our  strategic  forces — because  they  are  in 
a  sense  hidden  In  the  vastness  of  t:-.-' 
oceans — we  can't  be  sure  we  know  everythins 
about  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  to  ccu.i- 
ter  their  invulnerability. 

Our  Polaris  submarines  are  quiei  enousli 
to  be  undetected  by  the  Russians  most  of 
the  time.  But  the  Soviets  have  an  increasing 
number  of  submarines,  ships  and  planes  "ciu 
the  prowl."  So  I  don't  believe  we  should  rii-< 
the  security  of  our  nation  on  any  sing.e 
system  which  resU  on  a  rapidly  changiu ; 
science  and  technology  and  in  which  theia 
are  so  many  uncertainties. 

Q.  Can  tlie  Russians  neutralize  U.S  mis- 
sile subs  today? 

A.  No.  Certainly  not  those  at  sea.  But 
the  Soviets  are  improving  their  attack  cap.i- 
bilitv.  Judging  from  their  vigorous  work  in 
antisubmarine  warfare.  The  Russians  not 
only  Jiave  the  largest  attack-submarine  force 
in  the  world  today,  but  they  are  increasing 
subscantlally  the  antisubmarine  ability  of 
that  force.  They've  made  recent  additions, 
for  Instance  several  new  classes  of  high-speed 
submarines,  new  cruiser-class  surface  ships 
with  helicopters,  and  new  equipment  on  anti- 
submarine-patrol aircraft. 

Q.  Are  we  planning  to  build  newer  uiiislle 
subs? 
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aJ  Yes,  we  are  now  reviewing  several  de- 
sign alternatives.  Without  a  crash  program, 
the  'arllest  we  could  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber 3f  the  new-design,  balllstlc-mlsslle  sub- 
nW  nes  would  be  by  the  mid-1980s.  By  that 
tlmi  ,  our  Polaris  submarines  will  be  20  to 
25  5  ears  old. 

I  believe  we  must  design  and  be  ready  to 
dep  oy  a  new  version  like  the  concept  now 
study.  We  call  this  concept  the  ULMS- 
,..3ea  long-range  missile  system.  It  would 
,ery  much  like  the  Polaris  submarine, 
would  carry  larger  missiles  which  would 
el  greater  distances.  The  Soviets  already 
testing  a  long-range  missile  for  sub- 
Ines  that  Is  In  the  3,000-mile  range.  Our 
5  might  have  an  even  longer  range,  so 
that  It  would  not  have  to  travel  so  close 
to  I  he  Soviet  borders,  making  It  potentially 
less  vulnerable. 

RED   CHINAS    MISSILE   PROGRESS 

.  Are  the  Red  Chinese  much  of  a  threat 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  present  trend  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
however.  Is  toward  larger  and  longer-range 
fighters.  They  have  a  very  hlgh-altltude, 
high-speed  aircraft  that  we  call  the  Poxbat. 
It  Is  baaed  on  a  level  of  technology  that  Is 
equal  to  our  best  In  many  respects.  We 
have  nothing  comparable  to  that,  and  don't 
plan  one. 

They  also  have  a  new  Improved  MIG-21 
that's  been  flying  In  Egypt  which  seems  to 
have  eliminated  some  of  the  serious  deficien- 
cies that  we  noted  In  the  earlier  versions 
flown  over  North  Vietnam. 

However,  we  think  our  r-14  and  P-15 — 
and  their  weapons — will  be  able  to  cope  with 
both  the  Foxbat  and  the  new  versions  of  the 
MIGs. 


No.  However,  two  to  three  years  after 
make   their   first   test   of  an  Intercon- 
balllstlc   missile,   the   Red    Chinese 
be  a  strategic  threat  to  the  U.S. 
.  ]ias  Peking  tested  an  ICBM? 
.  Not  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  could  come 
iny  time.  The  Communist  Chinese  have 
a   satellite   Into   space   with   a   capable 
,    system.    Continued    development    of 
,„.   a   system   could   give    them   an   ICBM 
I  ability.  Over  all,  Chinese  missile  progress 
an  ICBM  has  been  slower  than  we 
„e,...  It  would  be. 

I.  Turning  to  tactical  weapons.  Dr.  Foster, 

does  the  U.S.  stand? 

Well.   I   already   mentioned   our   prob- 

„  with  conventional  sea  power.  We  have 

over-age  Navy.  The  Soviets,  by  contrast, 

expanding  from  largely  a  coastal-defense 

e  to  a  global  Navy,  extending  Soviet  pow- 

o  oceans  throughout  the  world.  They  can 

ingly  threaten  our  sea  lifelines,  par- 

ilarly  to  Europe. 

Ve  have  the  same  problem  of  obsolescence 

equipment  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

.,1s    Is    less    dramatic    because    tanlcs    and 

^es  indlvlduaUy  cost  less  than  ships,  but 

)lescence  Is  no  less  Important.  The  Soviets 

Impressively  active   In   these   fields.  For 

mple,  although  present  Allied  and  Com- 

nlst    manpower   and    aircraft    are    about 

al  to  numbers  In  Europe,  the  Communists 

e   more   tanks  and  more  than  twice   as 

artillery  pieces  and  rocket  launchers. 

they   are  rapidly   increasing  their  tac- 

alrcraft    strength    and    improving    in 
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quality. 

Is  the  U.S.  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
tactical  weapons,  over  all? 

.  It's  close.  Up  until  two  years  ago  there 
wis  no  question  that  the  momentum  of  the 
Scvlet  program  was  greater  than  ours.  For 
er  imple,  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  were  increas- 
in;  In  quality  while  retaining  over-all  nu- 

>rlcal  superiority. 

The  Soviets  fly  a  new-model  fighter  on  an 
average  of  every  18  months  as  a  result  of 
tl'  elr  steady  pace  in  research  and  develop- 
mfnt. 


nd 


feel,   though,  that   with   our  new  F-14 
._  P-15  jet-fighter  programs,  we  will  be  In 
much  better  position  in  this  area. 
Q.   How  do    U.S.   airplanes   compare   with 
let  fighters? 

I    They  are  quite  different.  The  U.S.,  with 

exceptions,  has  emphasized  design  con- 

whlch    require    good    performance    at 

and  medium  altitudes,  and  thus  has 

on  alUtudes  of  below  40.000  to 

,000  feet.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 

•e    employed    design    concepts    for    high 

.tudes.  so  we  don't  liave  strict  comparabil- 

.  The  Soviets  have  tended  to  concentrate 

.  relatively  short-range  fighters  in  the  past. 

!cause  of  our  obligations  abroad  and  our 

rography.  we  have  tended  to  concentrate  on 

linger-range  aircraft. 
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TARGKT   DATES    FOR    NEW    U.S.    PLANES 

Q.  How  soon  Will  these  newer  American 
planes  be  ready? 

A.  We  expect  to  have  filghts  of  the  Navy's 
P-14  early  next  year,  with  inventory  begin- 
ning in  1973. 

The  Air  Force  F-15  will  have  its  first  flights 
In  the  1972-73  period,  and  inventory 
deliveries  beginning  two  to  three  years  later. 
These  planes  will  not  necessarily  be  faster 
than  ones  we  have  today.  But  In  battling 
other  fighters,  higher  supersonic  speed  is  not 
as  imporUnt  as  being  able  to  have  high  ac- 
celeration, hard  maneuvering  capabilities, 
and  most  Important  of  all.  weapons  that 
work  reliably,  and  more  effectively.  I  expect 
the  P-14  and  P-15  to  have  those  character- 
istics. 

Q.  Are  there  any  weapons  being  developed 
for  our  ground  forces  to  offset  the  enemy's 
superiority  of  numbers? 

A.  Yes.  One  of  the  most  promising  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam  that  might  apply  to  Eu- 
rope or  elsewhere  in  the  future  is  the  use  of 
sensors.  In  ground  warfare  the  single  most 
serious  deficiency  Is  in  our  ability  to  find  out 
where  the  enemy  Is  and  to  know  whether  or 
not  we  have  been  successful  In  attacking 
him.  These  sensors  are  small  packages  of 
electronics  which  tell  the  field  commanders 
what  Is  going  on  in  their  vicinity.  The  sen- 
sors can  be  put  In  place  by  hand  or  dropped 
from  aircraft.  They  can  report  to  our  opera- 
tors the  sounds  and  seismic  disturbance 
caused  by  people  walking,  or  by  trucks  or 
tanks  in  the  area,  the  presence  of  metal  ob- 
jects and  so  on. 

Also,  we  are  doing  well  in  armed  helicop- 
ters, guided  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground 
ordnance  and  night-vision  equipment. 

Q.  How  do  you  destroy  a  tank  when  the 
sensors  find  one? 

A.  The  sensor  information  is  sent  to  an 
antitank  force.  We  have  gone  heavily  Into 
the  missile  approach.  The  Tow  and  Shillelagh 
missiles — the  first  for  use  on  the  ground  and 
the  second  from  helicopters — have  a  first- 
class  capability  against  tanks.  These  missiles 
can  destroy  tanks  from  100  yards  to  a  mile 
away. 

Q.  Are  any  new  weapons  being  developed 
or  produced  for  the  Individual  soldier? 

A.  Yes,  a  number  of  Important  Individual 
weapons  are  coming  along.  For  Instance, 
there  is  a  surveillance  radar  and  other  sen- 
sors for  the  soldiers,  better  communications, 
grenade  launchers  and  antitank  weapons. 
The  soldiers  are  getting  light  armor  for  their 
personal  protection,  and  the  wounded  are 
getting  faster,  greatly  improved  care.  Some 
of  our  techniques  of  quick  medical  care  are 
being  tried  now  by  civilian  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  in  co-operation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Important  to  the  sol- 
dier also  is  the  fact  that  food  at  the  battle- 
field is  much  Improved. 

"ONPLXASANT    SURPRISES"    FROM    RUSSIA 

Q.  Dr.  Foster,  what  is  the  outlook  for 
the  Pentagon's  getting  more  money  for  de- 
fense research  and  development? 

A.  As  Secretary  Laird  has  said,  we  pre- 
sented "a  rock-bottom,  bare-bones  budget." 
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We  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  restore  as  much  as  we 
can  of  the  half-blUlon-dollar  cut  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  to  our 
research -and-development  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1971.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
will  restore  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cut. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  not  likely 
that  our  level  of  defense  research-and-devel- 
opment  effort  will  Increase  significantly  la 
the  next  few  years  if  present  trends  In  this 
country  continue.  It  Is  more  probable  that 
the  level  will  decrease.  I  believe  that  this  fact, 
coupled  with  a  larger  and  rising  Soviet  effort, 
will  Increase  the  risk  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 

We  are  making  a  serious  and  conscientious 
effort  to  obtain  an  equitable  settlement  at 
the  SALT,  but  this  could  take  years.  In  the 
Interim  we  must  not  neglect  our  develop- 
ments and  deployments. 

We  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can  to  Im- 
prove our  management  of  ongoing  programs — 
to  remove  some  of  the  reasons  for  congres- 
sional criticism. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  we  will  re- 
ceive increased  funds  in  the  future.  Events 
and  our  ability  to  communicate  the  crucial 
need  for  congressional  and  public  support 
will  decide  that.  But  to  put  It  bluntly,  the 
Soviets  may  force  us  to  spend  more.  They  are 
likely  to  go  beyond  their  present  capabili- 
ties and  produce  surprises  that  will  be  un- 
pleasant for  us,  hopefully  not  disastrous- 
sputniks,  not  Pearl  Harbors. 

Our  challenge  is  so  to  structure  our  re- 
search-and-development  efforts  for  the  '70s 
that  the  likelihood  of  sputniks  or  Pearl  Har- 
bors will  be  minimized. 
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PRESIDENT   RESPONDS   PROMPTLY 
TO  TRAGEDY  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  deeply 
regrettable  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  seen  fit  to  seize  upon  the  terrible 
tragedy  in  East  Pakistan  as  the  vehicle 
for  political  attacks  on  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. It  is  outrageous  that  those  who 
are  maneuvering  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1972  are  now 
implying  that  the  horrible  suffering  in 
Pakistan  is  somehow  the  fault  of  this 
administration. 

The  record  shows  that  President  Nixon 
and  his  administration  have  responded 
promptly  and  completely  to  every  re- 
quest of  the  Pakistan  Government.  U.S. 
relief  assistance  began  immediately  after 
the  disaster  and  is  still  going  on,  limited 
only  by  the  geography  of  the  region  and 
the  ability  of  the  Pakistan  authorities 
to  distribute  the  food  and  other  supplies 
which  are  being  sent  to  that  coimtry. 

However,  the  American  public  is  being 
shocked  each  night  by  film  chps  on  the 
evening  news  shows  of  the  suffering  and 
deprivation  in  Pakistan.  Certain  people 
are  evidently  trying  to  capitalize  on  this 
disaster  by  charging  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  done  enough  to  help  tne 
flood  victims.  , ,.  ,     .  ,-„^ 

To  paraphrase  a  much  publicized  ime, 
I  would  challenge:  "How  dare  they  imply 
that  President  Nixon  does  not  care  about 
the  lives  of  1  million  people." 


CLAUSEN  DECENTRALIZATION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  fellow  Californian,  the  Honorable 
Don  Clausen,  was  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Ed  Wimmer,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. The  subject  of  the  interview  was 
Mr.  Clausen's  program  of  fiscal  and  in- 
stitutional decentralization,  which  is  his 
innovative  and  dynamic  program  to  re- 
vitalize rural  America. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  explore  this 
outstanding  program  of  reviUlization 
and  diversification.  I  am  including  the 
full  text  of  the  interview  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasure 
this  week  to  be  seated  across  the  Washing- 
ton desk  of  Congressman  Don  Clausen,  First 
District  of  California,  a  man  who  has  been 
keenly  aware  of  what  is  happening  to  the 
structure  of  free  enterprise  in  this  nation, 
and  the  great  risks  we  have  been  taking  in 
getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
representative  form  of  government  we  pro- 
fess to  cherish  but  seldom  defend. 

Don  Clausen  is  a  man  who  has  built  his 
economic  and  political  philosophy  on  an  al- 
most reverent  belief  in  the  Jeffersonian- 
Llncoln  concept  of  economic  and  political 
liberty,  convinced  as  we  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  only  salvation  left  for  Amer- 
ica is  to  fight  undue  centralization  of  power 
wherever  it  exists,  in  agriculture.  Industry, 
labor,  finance,  or  government. 

An  advocate  of  major  reforms  in  our  tax 
structure.  Mr.  Clausen  views  the  family 
farm,  small  business  and  local  financial  in- 
stitution not  as  mere  entities  in  themselves, 
but  as  the  basis  of  whatever  social,  economic 
and  political  headway  we  may  hope  for  in 
the  future. 

In  speeches  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  the 
big  Californian  has  pictured  the  American 
town  of  the  future  with  boarded  up  store 
fronts,  closed  schools  and  chvirches.  Ill  kept 
frame  houses  surrounded  by  weeds,  and  the 
absence  of  young  people — if  urban  and  rural 
America  do  not  get  together  in  their  think- 
ing, and  in  their  concern  for  each  other's  way 
of  life. 

Congressman  Clausen,  why  have  you  put 
so  much  emphasis  on  bringing  about  a  de- 
centralization program  at  all  levels  of 
society? 

Congressman  Clausen.  Well.  Ed,  one  rea- 
son I  believe  this  country  desperately  needs 
a  positive  program  of  fiscal  and  institutional 
decentralization  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
reading  the  newspapers.  Wherever  you  have 
an  overdose  of  welfarism,  an  over-injec- 
tion of  funds  into  major  metropolitan  areus. 
you  simply  compound  whatever  problem  >oa 
are  treating.  What  we  have  had  is  migration 
from  rural  America  into  metropolitan 
America,  and  one  of  the  consequences  is  a 
population  pattern  that  is  absolutely  out 
of  balance. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  dollars  are 
available  to  build  the  kind  of  public  sector 
institutions  that  leave  the  private  entrepre- 
neurs room  to  function  and  flourish  and 
make  their  contribution.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  spending  so  much 
money  to  keep  building  facilities  in  major 
metropolitan  areas  that  could  be  built  in  the 
more  sparsely  populated  areas,  giving  more 
people  in  America  exposure  to  the  country 
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living  atmosphere  we  know  has  contributed 
the  greatest  to  quality  living  conditions. 

Mr.  Wimmer.  We  have  established  a  basis 
for  what  we  want  to  talk  about,  but  before 
we  get  any  deeper  into  our  subject,  let  us 
discuss  your  rural  roads  program,  and  I 
want  your  thinking  on  proposals  before 
Congress  that  would  provide  a  tax  incen- 
tive for  companies  to  locate  in  rural  Amer- 
ica with  no  provision  that  companies  al- 
ready so  located  will  receive  a  similar  incen- 
tive. In  other  words,  the  newcomers  are  to 
be  subsidized  by  the  taxes  of  those  against 
whom  they   may  compete. 

Congressman  Clausen  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer the  second  question  first.  Under  our 
EDA  program  (Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration) that  is  a  part  of  the  public 
works  committee  Jurisdiction,  we  have  a  spe- 
cific provision  in  the  law  that  says  there 
shall  be  no  piracy.  We  cannot  revitalize  one 
sector  of  the  country  by  taking  away  from 
another,  but  if  we  use  tax  credits  that  will 
permit  industry  to  decentralize,  give  busi- 
ness a  reason  to  locate  away  from  the  big 
centers  of  population  with  their  overcrowd- 
ed conditions  and  undesirable  living  condi- 
tions that  are  associated  with  it,  then  I  be- 
lieve fully  with  you  that  we  will  be  pursuing 
a  course  that  will  work. 

Subsidizing  one  group  at  the  expense  of 
another  is  piracy  in  most  cases,  and  I  will 
oppose  it,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Wimmer.  Don,  when  you  talk  about 
saving  the  family  farm  because  by  doing  so 
we  keep  those  rural  school  buses  filled,  keep 
the  churches  filled,  and  Main  Street  stores 
busy,  you  are  speaking  our  language.  The 
language  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  and  right 
here  is  where  we  should  be  building  our 
resistance  to  any  more  out-migratlon  from 
rural  communities. 

Congressman  Clausen.  I  couldn't  agree 
with  you  more,  and  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
amples of  what  you  have  reference  to  took 
place  when  we  were  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
recently,  holding  hearings  under  the  Interior 
Reclamation.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
Departments  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
In  those  areas  where  they  had  on-going 
water  projects,  irrigation,  reclamation  of 
fiood  control,  or  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supplies,  there  was  either  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  population  or  some  growth. 
Wherever  there  wasn't  any  water  resource 
development,  that's  where  you  had  the  out- 
migration. 

But,  let's  go  back  to  the  first  question  you 
asked  me  about  more  attention  to  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  road  systems  In  this 
country.  I  have  some  very  good  news  to  re- 
port to  you  since  our  last  communications 
and  the  number  of  telephone  calls  you  and 
I  have  had  on  this  subject,  as  you  have  at- 
tempted to  convey  your  thoughts  to  me.  and 
I  In  turn  have  conveyed  them  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  as  well  as  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  that  is  this: 

The  road  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  accepted  my  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  primary  and  secondary 
roads  share  of  federal  matching  funds  which 
will  put  a  lot  more  money  into  improving 
country  roads. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  been  50  per- 
cent of  the  money  coming  from  the  federal 
government,  and  then  the  states  them- 
selves match  the  other  50  percent.  But  to 
have  the  Interstate  highway  program  which, 
as  you  know,  has  been  geared  principally  to 
link  the  capitals  of  the  nation  together  (a 
program  advanced  under  President  Elsen- 
hower In  1956).  to  stop  here,  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake. 

No  greater  public  works  project  was  ever 
launched  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
moved  people,  goods  and  services  on  a  scale 
that  beggars  description. 

Now  we  must  look  down  the  road  to  the 
ultimate  completion  of  the  Interstate  high- 
way system,  and  concentrate  our  attention 
on  the  primary  roads — the  secondary  roads 
that  connect  our  smaller  towns  with  each 
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other  and  with  the  cities,  which  will  be  pos- 
sible If  my  amendment  Is  cleared  by  the 
Senate  and  enacted  into  law. 

In  other  words,  the  50-50  matching  will  be 
a  70-30  matching  formula  which  means  that 
Instead  of  producing  a  share  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent, the  states  will  only  have  to  come  up 
with  30  percent,  because,  as  we  complete 
the  Interstate,  the  same  funds  that  have 
heretofore  been  committed  to  the  Interstate 
will  be  channeled  into  rural  road  building, 
one  of  the  best  moves  to  advance  this  de- 
centralization concept  that  has  occurred 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Wimmer.  What  you  are  saying.  Con- 
gressman, is  there  must  be  a  free  movement 
of  goods  and  services  all  over  America  or  the 
decentralization  concept  falls  apart,  but 
how  many  people  are  aware  of  this  so  ob- 
vious need? 

How  many  members  of  Congress,  one  might 
ask.  are  really  disturbed  by  our  present  mi- 
gration from  rural  America?  How  many  peo- 
ple in  urban  areas,  where  we  have  our  big- 
gest job  of  selling  countryside  economics, 
would  connect  their  own  prosperity  and 
hopes  with  a  country  road,  a  rural  church. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  a  boarded  up 
store  front  '> 

Congressman  Clausen.  Sadly  true,  I  am 
afraid,  and  that  is  why  our  work  in  this 
field,  the  work  your  National  Federation  Is 
doing  in  getting  the  decentralization  con- 
cept to  so  many  people,  is  so  Important  at 
this  time.  We've  just  got  to  make  the  states 
a  dominant  center  of  this  movement,  too. 
for  they  are  the  natural  hub  of  restoring 
control  of  government  to  the  people  as  well 
as  economic  control. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  fantastic  effort  to 
reverse  existing  philosophies,  and  I  am  so 
glad  to  be  working  with  you  l>ecause  you  are 
reaching  so  many,  many  people.  When  you 
compare  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  the  vision  behind  all  decentral- 
ization movements  today,  the  philosophy  Is 
the  same,  and  the  end  products  are  people 
doing  things  for  tliemselves.  Creating  their 
own  communities  and  deciding  their  own 
destinies. 

So.  you  and  I.  Ed.  are  pretty  much  on  the 
same  wave  length,  which  brings  me  to  this 
concluding  thought. 

What  America  desperately  needs  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  decentralization  theme,  is 
a  new  R  and  D  program.  People  think 
routinely  when  we  say  R  &  D,  of  research 
and  development,  but  I  am  talking  about 
revltallzatlon  and  diversification  of  the 
sparcely  populated  areas  In  America,  to 
be  brought  about  through  the  adoption 
of  what  I  refer  to  as  a  new  doctrine  of  the 
three  Rs — not  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, but  Rights.  Responsibilities  and 
Revenues. 

Mr.  Wimmer.  Rights.  Responsibilities  and 
Revenues.  I  like  that,  and  I  also  like  your 
philosophy.  Congressman  Clausen  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  your  determination  to  help  get 
this  country  on  the  road  to  a  mighty  cele- 
bration of  our  200th  Birthday  Anniversary 
of  a  Republic,  on  July  4,  1976,  when  the  world 
win  either  praise  us  for  what  we  have  done 
and  won,  or  despise  us  for  what  we  didn't 
do,  and  what  we  lost,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  the  world. 


CALIFORNIA    STATE    COLLEGES 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  simimer,  a  study  was  re- 
leased by  the  California  State  colleges 
entitled  "Those  Who  Made  It,"  indicat- 
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Ing  the  true  fulfillment  of  the  mission 
of    he  California  State  colleges. 

li  our  State  there  are  19  State  col- 
legi  s,  one  of  which.  San  Jose  State  Col- 
leg*  i,  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  public  higher  educational  in- 
stil ition  in  California.  It  was  founded 
in  1862.  actually  preceding  the  estab- 
lisl-ment  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia by  some  10  years.  The  newest  State 
college  was  just  opened  in  September 
in  Sakersfield.  In  the  years  in  between, 
the  >e  great  schools  first  served  the  needs 
of  he  many  school  districts  in  supply- 
ing teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  them  were  called  State  normal 
schx>ls  and  were  basically  so-called 
teachers'  colleges.  In  1962,  the  State 
legslature  approved  a  so-called  master 
pla  1  for  higher  education  which 
ere  ited  a  board  of  trustees  to  separate- 
ly ;ovem  these  colleges.  The  board  of 
tru  itees  reformed  the  mission  of  these 
col  eges  to  transform  them  from  basical- 
ly t  eachers'  colleges  to  become  great  lib- 
era   arts  centers. 

/  study  published  this  summer  shows 
tha  t  these  colleges  are  fulfilling  the  goals 
estiiblished  by  the  trustees  in  1962.  The 
thousands  of  graduates  from  these  in- 
stit  utions  are  choosing  degree  objectives 
in  lundreds  of  disciplines  preparing  the 
graduates  for  any  number  of  leadership 
rol  s  In  society  in  such  fields  as  archltec- 
tms,  accounting,  business  administra- 
tioi  I,  public  administration,  engineering, 
scl<ntiflc  research,  social  work,  politics, 
puMic  service,  computer  sciences,  farm- 
ing ,  foreign  service,  journalism,  et  cetera. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHMITZ 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 
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Mr.    SCHMITZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    Com- 
munist   antimilitarism    consists    of    a 
hopolitical   attack  on   the  military 
I  ingth  of  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
theorists  view  our  society  and  the  mili- 
as  interacting  parts  of  a  single  whole, 
army  is  an  extension  of  the  society 
insofar  as  the  attitudes  of  the  society 
their  way  into  the  military  forces 
influence    military    preparedness, 
society    in    turn    is    an    extension 
1  he  military,  since  its  survival  depends 
;he  military  forces. 

Communist  attack  is  aimed  at  both 
weapKDns  systems  and  the  men  who 
mitt  use  them.  The  Soviets  understand 
the  man  without  a  gun  is  useless  for 
.  and  that  a  gun  without  a  man 
ing  to  use  it  is  simply  a  lump  of  use- 
matter. 
iflany  people  cannot  understand  the 
of  the  Communist  Party  of 
United  States  in  concentrating  so 
mi4ch  of  its  efforts  on  the  labor  unions — 
unpromising  target  for  them,  since 
workers  in  general  are  quite  well 
with  their  wages  and  standard 
iving.  But  because  these  workers  are 
in  raanufactuiing  the  strategic 
efcpons  systems  needed  for  defense,  the 
SoTiet  bosses  reiterate  the  necessity  of 
in  this  area,  and  this  is  parroted 
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by  the  local  party  bosses  in  our  country. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  Communist 
Party  concentration  at  this  point  on 
black  workers,  where  race  rather  than 
income  can  be  used  as  an  issue,  and  for 
the  party's  efforts  to  form  a  worker- 
student  alliance — many  students  hav- 
ing already  been  influenced  by  Soviet 
propaganda. 

So  much  for  the  industrial  portion  of 
the  military-industrial  complex,  once 
known  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

The  military  itself  is  always  a  prime 
target.  Communist  efforts  to  disintegrate 
the  military  forces  of  non-Communist 
nations  have  been  historically  quite  suc- 
cessful. Prom  the  mutiny  of  the  Russian 
fleet  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in 
1905  to  the  mutiny  of  American  troops  at 
Archangel  in  1919,  the  mutiny  in  the 
French  fleet  during  that  same  year  in 
the  Black  Sea — in  which,  interestingly 
enough.  Ho  Chi  Minh  played  a  part,  as  a 
sailor  in  the  French  Navy  recruited  in 
what  was  then  French  Indo-China — the 
mutiny  of  the  British  fleet  at  Invergor- 
don  in  1931,  and  the  riots  of  our  own 
troops  at  Manila.  Frankfurt.  Shanghai, 
and  Paris  in  1946 — and  in  numerous 
other  instances — the  Communists  have 
shown  great  skill  In  agitating  and  de- 
moralizing opposing  armed  forces. 

According  to  experts  in  the  field  of 
military  history,  the  fall  of  France  to  the 
Nazis  in  40  days  in  1940  was  as  much  a 
result  of  Communist  antimilitarist  work 
among  the  troops  as  of  the  military  su- 
periority of  the  German  Army.  At  that 
time,  ofyourse.  Hitler  and  Stalin  were 
allies  tn«>u«h  the  Russo-German  Pact. 
It  is  well  worth  remembering  that  the 
Germans  sent  Lenin  back  to  Russia  in 
1917  to  disintegrate  the  Russian  forces 
through  Bolshevik  defeatist  tactics.  He 
did  that  job  only  too  well. 

Though  these  tactics  have  not  always 
succeeded — as,  for  example,  in  Spain 
where  General  Franco  defeated  them 
with  troops  not  infected  with  the  germ 
of  bolshevism — they  have  worked  often 
enough  to  cause  me  to  view  current  ef- 
forts at  agitation  in  our  own  Armed 
Forces  with  grave  concern. 

It  is  essential  that  our  military  men  be 
fully  informed  about  the  dangers  facing 
our  Nation,  and  particularly  the  dan- 
ger from  revolutionary  antimilitarism, 
which  Dr.  Robert  Beerstecher,  civilian 
adviser  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
leswiing  expert  on  the  subject,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, called  "the  foundation  of  Soviet 
strategy  for  achieving  world  domina- 
tion." 

The  best  defense  against  this  strategy, 
as  Dr.  Beerstecher  stated  at  this  hearing 
in  response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  Is  education — a  fact  of 
which  I  am  well  aware,  having  been  an 
instructor  in  anticommunism  courses 
during  my  period  of  active  duty  as  a  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  officer.  The  deemphasis  on 
education  of  this  kind  among  our  troops, 
begirming  with  the  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is  almost  certainly  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  for  the  recent  upsurge  of 
antimilitarist  activity  within  the  U.S. 
military  today,  which  will  be  reviewed 
in  next  week's  newsletter. 
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A  NEW  DIMENSION  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  local 
high  school  in  my  congressional  district 
has  begun  its  second  year  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  most  promising  experi- 
ment in  secondary  level  education.  The 
program,  at  Hermiston,  Oreg.,  empha- 
sizes the  growing  need  for  improved  vo- 
cational education.  Through  a  highly  in- 
novative curriculum,  the  school  offers  a 
real  challenge  to  students  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  pursue  an  academic  college  edu- 
cation, but  who  seek  the  best  possible 
training  for  important  careers  in  indus- 
try and  business.  The  curriculum  is  prov- 
ing ideal  for  preparing  such  students  for 
further  education  in  Oregon's  successful 
community  college  programs. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Pendleton, 
Oreg.,  East  Oregonian  describes  this 
laudable  program,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Exciting  Program 
Hermiston  High  School  Is  Into  the  second 
year  of  a  program  that  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  In  the  state  of  Oregon.  It  Is  a  new 
aproach  to  vocational  education  that  em- 
phasizes career  training. 

Hermiston  High  School  administrators  be- 
gan thinking  about  the  program  about  five 
years  ago  when  congressional  committees 
began  to  talk  about  the  need  for  more  voca- 
tional education  In  high  schools.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  ready  when  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Education  launched  a  pilot 
program  In  1968.  The  state  department  chose 
Hermiston  as  one  of  the  pilot  schools  for  the 
program  In  1969. 

Hermiston 's  approach  to  career  training 
In  vocational  education  is  described  as  the 
"cluster"  approach.  Teachable  skills  are  com- 
bined with  courses  related  to  those  skills 
through  bloc  scheduling.  In  the  second  year 
of  this  program  about  half  of  the  Hermiston 
High  School  student  body  Is  enrolled  In 
industrial  science  and  business  courses. 

The  premise  upon  which  this  Is  built  has 
been  recognized  for  a  long  time  but  until 
recently  there  was  little  more  than  talk 
about  it.  Many  high  school  students  want 
vocational  training  with  a  minimum  of  for- 
mal education  courses.  They  do  not  intend 
to  go  to  a  four-year  college.  They  want  to 
be  able  to  hold  down  Jobs-soon  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  in  occupations  that 
afford  on-the-job  training.  Business  and  in- 
dustry has  great  need  for  them. 

According  to  Principal  Jack  Jenkins  of 
Hermiston  High  School,  this  ne:v  vocational 
education  program  at  his  school  is  moving 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of 
preparing  vocationally-oriented  students  so 
that  they  take  further  education  in  their 
chosen  vocations  after  high  school  at  Blue 
Mountain  Community  College. 

Hermiston  High  School  and  BMCC  are 
working  closely  together  on  this  and  both 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  President  Wallace  McCrae  of 
the  college  are  encouraged  by  the  progress 
they  are  making. 

When  that's  put  together  the  Hermiston 
High  School  graduate  will  be  able  to  get  a 
BMCC  the  additional  training  he  finds  he 
needs  with  full  recognition  of  the  prelim- 
inary training  he  has  had  at  the  high  school. 

What  Hermiston  High  School  is  doing  Is 
creating  interest  throughout  the  .state.  Prin- 
cipal Jenkins  reports  that  visitors  are  com- 
ing from  many  high  schools.  The  state  De- 
partment of  Education  continues,  of  course. 
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to  follow  closely  and  assist  in  every  way  pos- 
sible with  the  Hermiston  program.  Oregon 
State  University  has  a  keen  intere.<;t  in  it  be- 
cause  OSU  has  launched  a  major  program 
for  preparing  teachers  of  vocaUonal  educa- 
tion courses. 

All  of  this  is  quite  exciting.  The  importance 
of  giving  career  training  in  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  high  schools  as  much  emphasis 
as  college-oriented  training  has  been  talked 
about  m  many  places  for  a  long  time.  At 
last  it  is  coming  on  and  we  are  so  fortunate 
that  It  is  all  falling  into  place  here  In 
Umatilla  County  through  the  pilot  program 
at  Hermiston  High  School  and  now  with  the 
cooperation  of  Blue  Mountain  Community 
College. 


EDWARD  LEVI,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    H-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Edward  Levi,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  a  man  whose  association  with 
the  university  goes  back  to  his  childhood 
and  whose  devotion  to  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative excellence  in  the  university 
and  its  community  is  unmatched. 

The  October  issue  of  Chicago  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  entitled,  "A 
President  for  All  Seasons,"  which  indeed 
is  a  tribute  to  the  msuiy  outstanding 
facets  of  this  man's  unique  character.  He 
is  one  of  the  great  resources  of  academia 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  his  former  student 
and  continuing  admirer. 
The  article  follows: 

A  PRESmENT  FOR   ALL   SEASONS 

(By  Roger  Black) 
Prom  Edward  Levi's  office  in  the  adminis- 
tration building  he  can  see  most  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Directly  below  is  the  main 
quadrangle,  a  surprising  two  blocks  on  the 
city's  south  side,  spotted  with  grass  and  trees 
and  flagstone  paths.  Walking  across  it 
throughout  the  day  are  students,  loaded  with 
books,  moving  rapidly.  Intent  on  some  aca- 
demic purpose.  While  It  Is  still  warm  students 
sit  and  talk  or  lie  In  the  sun.  Their  talk  Is 
serious,  articulate  and  endless. 

Prom  his  window  Levi  can  see  them  there, 
talking  and  dozing  In  the  sun;  he  can  see 
professors  walking  in  pairs  toward  the  grey 
gothlc  buildings  around  the  main  quadran- 
gle. Beyond  the  quadrangle  and  the  new  more 
expensive  buildings  surrounding  it.  he  can 
see  Hyde  Park,  a  neighborhood  that  was  fall- 
ing apart  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
made  stable,  a  middle-class  bulwark  sur- 
rounded by  slums,  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Levi  and  a  few  others  who  were  determined 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  should  survive 
where  It  was. 

He  can  see  all  this  from  his  window.  He 
thinks  about  these  things  almost  all  the 
time;  the  faculty  and  how  hard  It  is  to  keep 
it;  the  students  and  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
good  ones;  the  buildings  and  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  the  money  to  build  them;  the  com- 
munity and  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  it  to- 
gether. If  he  wanted  to,  Levi  could  look  out 
and  see  also  the  bouse  where  he  grew  up 
fifty  years  ago,  and  where  he  began  his  climb 
through  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Emil  Hlrsch,  Levi's  grandfather, 
came  to  Hyde  Park  in  1892  to  be  on  the  first 
faculty  of  the  new  university  that  was 
springing  up,  full-grown,  from  the  mind  of 
William  Ralney  Harper  and  the  pocket  of 
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John  D.  Rockefeller.  Hlrsch  became  one  of 
president  Harper's  advisers,  and  the  family 
stayed.  Levi's  father  was  a  Hyde  Park  rabbi, 
and  as  a  boy  Levi  played  in  the  shadow  of 
the  university's  gothlc  buildings.  When  he 
was  five,  he  entered  the  University  Lab 
School,  and  continued  on  through  the  col- 
lege (graduating  in  1932)  with  honors),  and 
the  law  school  (receiving  a  JJ3.,  with  honors, 
m  1935) .  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant  professor  of  law.  With  the  exception 
of  about  ten  years  he  has  been  there  ever 
since,  becoming  a  full  professor  In  1945,  dean 
of  the  law  school  in  1950,  University  Provost 
in  1962,  president  In  1968. 

Levi  is  not  a  tall  man,  about  five  foot 
seven.  He  tends  to  wear  blue  suits  and  he  al- 
ways wears  bow  ties.  He  now  smokes  pipes 
instead  of  cigars.  On  first  meeting,  his  physi- 
cal appearance  is  not  impressive,  unlike  Rob- 
ert MajTiard  Hutchins,  the  luiiversity's  fifth 
president.  Hutchins  is  tall  and  handsome, 
and  when  he  enters  a  room  he  dominates  it. 
Levi  may  not  be  noticed  when  he  comes  In 
but  he  endeavors  to  win  the  room  over.  Usu- 
ally he  succeeds. 

Levi  first  came  to  national  attention  dur- 
ing the  big  sit-in  in  1969.  8DS  took  over  the 
administration  building,  protesting  the  de- 
cision not  to  rehire  a  radical  sociology  teach- 
er, Marlene  Dixon.  Levi's  plan  was  to  do 
nothing.  He  sat  in  his  splendidly  decorated 
house,  received  delegations  of  students  and 
professors,  and  sent  the  demonstrators  sum- 
monses to  disciplinary  hearings.  The  faculty 
was  united  behind  Levi,  happy  to  have  him 
handle  everything.  The  demonstrators 
couldn't  rally  the  students,  after  two  weeks 
the  sit-in  collapsed  of  its  own  ideological 
weight,  and  Levi  was  hailed  as  a  master  strat- 
egist. 

The  Daily  News  wrote  that  Levi  had  been 
"unfiappable."  That  Is  accurate  only  in  that 
Levi  was  not  stampeded  into  any  precipi- 
tous action,  but  he  was  considerably  flapped 
by  the  whole  thing.  His  house  was  in  a  state 
of  turmoil  for  two  weeks.  One  day  I  was 
there,  working  for  the  student  newspaper. 
The  scene  was  comical.  A  group  of  young 
professors  were  In  the  living  room.  The  deans 
were  assembled  in  the  library.  Por  some  rea- 
son an  assistant  vice  president  was  going  up- 
stairs with  a  bag  of  dry  cleaning.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  in  the  dining  room  and  was 
approached  by  Ned  Rosenheim,  an  English 
professor  and  at  that  time  the  spokesman  for 
the  committee  of  the  council,  the  inner  sanc- 
tum of  the  faculty  honchos.  Rosenheim  of- 
fered me  a  can  of  beer  and  we  sat  watching 
the  people  coming  and  going.  Levi  was  buzz- 
ing around,  taking  calls,  moving  from  one 
group  to  the  next.  He  was  listening  to  every- 
one but  he  accepted  no  offers  of  negotia- 
tion. Rosenheim  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Levi  and  his  principles.  "There  is  no  one 
better,"  he  said. 

Prom  the  beginning  Levi  did  not  Intend  to 
call  the  police.  He  had  said  that  many  times 
in  private.  He  would  rather  see  the  univer- 
sity torn  down  first.  A  call  for  police  help 
would  be  an  invitation  for  violence.  And  In 
Levi's  mind  it  would  make  him  no  better 
than  the  SDS. 

As  Levi  is  no  Sam  Hayakawa,  neither  is  he 
a  Kingman  Brewster.  He  does  not  testify  be- 
fore Congressional  cotmiilttees  or  appear  on 
television  talk  shows.  He  gives  five  speeches 
a  year,  holing  up  in  his  house  for  days  to 
write  them  In  his  thoughtful,  oracular  style. 
He  has  not  given  the  student  paper  an  Inter- 
view since  1967. 

He  Is  an  intensely  private  man.  Jealous  of 
what  time  he  has  for  himself  (much  of  it  is 
now  spent  fund  raising,  something  he  doesn't 
like  to  do,  but  which  he  does  very  well ) . 
Students  don't  see  much  of  him.  There  is  an 
official  student  advisory  committee  that 
meets  about  once  a  month.  He  attends  rather 
formal  breakfasts  with  students  in  the  dor- 
mitories. His  reputation   among  them  Is  a 
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mixture  of  the  media  Image  and  hearsay. 
Radicals,  of  course,  regard  him  as  a  pig. 

Most  students  vaguely  feel  Levi's  Influence; 
they  know  that  he  accomplishes  things,  but 
they  don't  know  exactly  how.  They  think  of 
him  as  crafty  and  aloof  and  slightly  intimi- 
dating. 

To  the  students  who  know  him  best,  par- 
ticularly his  own  studente  (Levi  taught  law 
classes  until  1967),  most  of  his  reputation  is 
myth.  He  can  be  Intimidating  in  conversa- 
tion, but  in  a  particularly  University  of 
Chicago  way;  he  chooses  his  words  so  care- 
fully and  so  well  that  it  U  an  intellectual 
effort  to  talk  to  him.  He  has  the  ability  to  say 
no  more  than  what  he  means.  His  wit  can  be 
devastating. 

There  is  a  story  that  a  decade  ago  he'  was 
lecturing  about  morality  and  the  law  and 
was  describing  some  of  the  vagaries  of  sex 
laws  when  the  only  girl  in  the  class  raised 
her  hand  and  asked  if  he  would  mind  being 
a  little  less  explicit.  Levi  frowned,  but 
changed  the  subject  to  corporations  and  was 
starting  to  talk  about  a  case  Involving  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  when  he  turned 
suddenly  to  the  girl  and  said.  "Tou  do  smoke, 
don't  you?" 

As  for  craftiness,  that  is  the  paxt  of  the 
myth  least  like  the  man.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Levi  gets  things  done,  but  he  Is 
extraordinarily  overhanded  about  it.  He  has 
a  brilliant  legal  mind  (his  principal  work. 
Introduction  to  Legal  Reasoning,  Is  consid- 
ered »  classic).  Like  all  great  lawyers,  his 
approach  in  conversation  Is  part  reason  and 
part  charismatic  dazzle.  He  Is  completely 
frank.  The  secret  of  his  persuasiveness  Is  his 
ability  to  impress  listeners  with  the  depth 
of  his  feelings  for  the  university  that  has 
been  his  life. 

"It  is  natural  for  this  university  to  believe 
It  believes  in  pioneering.  After  all,  this  uni- 
versity came  into  being  as  a  pioneering  first 
modem  university,  borrowing  ideas  from 
Germany  and  England,  building  upon  the 
New  England  college.  Joining  undergraduate 
instruction  and  a  panoply  of  graduate  re- 
search In  what,  some  said,  surely  would  be 
a  monstrosity — all  this  done  with  Middle 
Western  enthusiasm  and  a  confidence  the 
best  could  be  obtained  here  if  only  It  could 
be  paid  for.  Much  has  been  written  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  those  days,  the  cre- 
ative use  of  material  resources  generously 
given.  But  the  basic  faith  was  not  in  mate- 
rial resources.  The  faith  was  in  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  mind.  It  was  consid- 
ered Important,  more  Important  than  any- 
thing else  In  the  world,  to  uncover  and  un- 
derstand the  cultures  of  the  past,  to  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  the  mind,  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  to  know  more 
about  the  environment,  the  societies  and  the 
nature  of  man."  Prom  Levi's  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, November  14.  1968. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  wai-  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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TIME  TO  GIVE  THANKS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

l-^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  25, 1970 

^T.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
Is  Thanksgiving  Day  and  each  Ameri- 
can family  will  celebrate  in  its  own  spe- 
cial way.  The  business  of  government  too 
of t(  n  becomes  the  solving  and  preventing 
of  { roblems.  Because  of  this  it  is  much 
too  easy  for  all  of  us  to  see  the  serious 
problems  which  at  times  seem  to  defy 
■cceptable  solution  which  we  are  will- 
to  support  with  the  necessary  tax 
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Bpcause,  also,  of  their  closeness  to  the 
of   most   of   the   productivity   we 
benefit  from  in  the  United  States,  our 
faripers  seem  to  be  better  able  to  see 
understand  the  bounty  which  as  a 
nation  we  all  enjoy. 

December  issue  of  Farm  Journal 

does   an   outstanding   job   of 

all  to  stop  and  give  thanks  for 

many  blessings  we  have.  This  maga- 

goes  to  more   farm  homes  in  the 

Natjion  than  any  other  and  over  the  years 

demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  its 

have   an   accurate  understand- 

of  the  attitudes  of  our  farm  fam- 
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Farm    Journal    Editor    Lane    Palmer 
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don't  deny  that  our  nation  has  serl- 
problems,  but  we  remain  convinced  that 
biggest  problem  of  all  lies  "In  the  eye 
he  beholder."  Too  many  of  us — of  all 
lnc(  me  levels — are  so  preoccupied  with  the 
thli  gs  we  don't  have  that  we've  forgotten 
Pilgrim  heritage  of  being  thankful  for 
bounty  that  is  ours. 
T^hat  better  way  to  celebrate  the  season 
I  eace  on  Earth  (and  we  could  add  Thanks- 
Ing^  than  by  rejoicing  in  the  selection  of 
agricultural  scientist  as  winner  of  the 
NolJel  Prize  for  Peace.  If  the  plowshare  Is  the 
opposite  of  the  sword,  farming  is  truly  the 
on  of  peace. 

's  good  news,  too.  that  the  USDA's 

pbnded  food  programs  are  getting  food  to 

moit  of  those  here  at  home  who  have  not 

In  the  bounty — the  ones  we  used  to 

"  once  a  year  with  a  Christmas 


pro  essio 


1  here'! 


re  nember" 
bas£ec. 

qall  us  a  square,  an  ostrich  or  a  Polly- 
i,  we  think  most  Americans  still  see 
matikind,  not  in  the  angry  countenance  of 
a  d  smonstrator,  but  in  those  smiling  trust- 
ful eyes  on  this  month's  cover.  (Which  shows 
a  y  )ung  boy  at  Christmas) 

]  'ew  people  anywhere  on  earth  will  call 
you  a  square,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  would 
tal  e  the  time  to  read  the  monthly  edi- 
tor lal.  An  Award  For  You. 

Sincere  credit  should  go  to  Nobel 
Pr  zewinner  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  for  his 
eff  )rts  which  have  staved  off  starvation 
foi  a  major  segment  of  the  world's  popu- 
lat  ion  and  the  editorial  gives  appropriate 
cr(  dit.  It  also  cites  a  long  list  of  items  all 
of  Lis  in  the  United  States  need  to  imder- 
stj  nd  and  express  thanks  to  our  farmers 
foi  keeping  us  so  well  fed  and  clothed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

An  Award  for  You 

"  'ou  and  other  American  farmers  can 
tai  e  pride  in  tliat  Nobel  Peace  Prize  that 
we  It  to  Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug,  former  Iowa 
fat  m  boy. 

]  lorlaug  received  the  award  for  developing 
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hlgh-yleldlng  wheats  that  have  dramatically 
Increased  the  food  supply  in  countries  .such 
as  Mexico.  India  and  Pakistan.  Due  largely 
to  his  efforts,  his  Rockefeller  team-mates 
and  the  native  farmers  themselves,  India  and 
other  countries  have  been  snatched  from  the 
brink  of  starvation. 

This  Is  a  major  contribution  to  peace — not 
Just  peace  between  countries — but  to  the 
peace  within  a  country  that  comes  from  hav- 
ing adequate  food.  If  the  children  and  the 
poor  have  food,  this  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  peaceful  stability  within  a  nation. 

Borlaug  credits  his  farm  upbringing  for  hid 
success  and  for  having  fired  his  personal 
mission  to  help  other  farmers  around  the 
world.  "The  thing  that  has  meant  the  most  to 
me  is  my  early  experience  on  a  small  farm  of 
fewer  than  100  acres  in  northeast  Iowa,"  he 
tells  Farm  Journal. 

We  applaud  the  decision  to  give  the  world's 
most  distinguished  peace  award  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  agriculture — and  we're  proud  to 
claim  Dr.  Borlaug  as  a  product  of  our  Ameri- 
can farming  system  and  farm  community. 

We  think,  too,  that  all  American  farmers 
merit  more  recognition  for  what  they  have 
done.  We  believe  that  you,  and  every  other 
American  farmer  and  farm  family,  deserve  an 
appropriate  International  Peace  and  Freedom 
award  for  these  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments: 

For  producing  the  wheat  and  other  food 
that  warded  off  starvation  in  India  and  Paki- 
stan through  two  years  of  disastrous  crop 
failures — thus  holding  the  line  until  Bor- 
laug's  new  wheats  could  fill  the  breach. 

For  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  free,  demo- 
cratic world  in  two  World  Wars  and  for  sup- 
plying the  food  to  help  our  erstwhile  enemies 
regain  their  feet  with  dignity  and  independ- 
ence, exacting  neither  territory  nor  com- 
pensation in  return. 

For  taking  to  new  farming  ideas  with  a 
zeal  thjt  Is  a  source  of  amazement  to  foreign 
farm  representatives  who  come  here  to  study 
the  phenomenon  and  endeavor  to  transplant 
it  to  other  lands. 

For  sharing  your  farming  know-how  with 
one  another — and  with  the  world — In  an  un- 
selfish manner. 

For  contributing  your  sons  and  daughters, 
your  own  talents,  money  and  spirit  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  CROP,  People-to-People  pro- 
grams and  numerous  private  volunteer 
groups  that  help  farmers  overseas. 

For  helping  develop  and  run  our  Land- 
Grant  Universities  and  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Services — which  are  models  worldwide 
for  disseminating  practical  information  and 
developing  new  agricultural  techniques. 

For  contributing,  through  heavy  exports 
of  low-priced  food,  more  than  your  share  to 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments;  thus  giving 
the  dollar  an  integrity  it  could  not  other- 
wise achieve  as  a  world-wide  currency  which 
expedites  trade  and  pAceful  Inter-change 
between  nations. 

For  demonstrating  that  private  property. 
Individual  ownership  and  free  markets  are 
unequalled  as  a  means  of  encouraging  pro- 
duction for  the  satisfaction  of  man's  needs 
and  wants. 

For  "keeping  your  cool"  when  others,  with 
no  more  provocation,  have  vowed  to  dis- 
mantle with  force  democratic  institutions  de- 
slgneCi,  through  generations  of  experience,  for 
peaceful  change. 

For  burnishing  the  democratic  reputation 
of  this  nation  by  continuing  to  make  local 
government  work  in  thousands  of  townships, 
counties,  school  districts  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment Institutions. 

For  living  with  Nature,  respecting  it,  and 
preserving  the  environment  now  and  for  fu- 
ture generations  in  a  manner  that  is  be- 
coming fashionable  in  other  circles. 

For  increasing  your  productivity  and  ovit- 
put  faster  than  any  other  major  economic 
group — thus  cooling  the  forces  of  inflation  in 
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this  nation  and  contributing  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  world. 

For  supplying  the  rural  countryside  with  a 
stabilizing  bedrock  of  social  values  that  has  a 
steadying,  healthy  Influence  on  the  nation 
during  a  period  of  wrenching  social  up- 
heaval. 

For  participating  in  volunteer  farm  orga- 
nizations, putting  up  your  own  money  and 
running  your  organizations  from  the  grass- 
roots in  a  strong  demonstration  of  self-help. 

For  providing  bountiful  food  at  the  lowest 
relative  cost  and  smallest  farm  labor  force 
anywhere,  thus  supplying  the  foundation 
that  makes  this  nation  a  bastion  of  economic 
strength  capable  of  aiding  distressed  people 
in  other  lands. 

For  being  advocates  of  freedom  for  man- 
kind and  for  upholding  the  dignity  of  man. 


rows— SEARCH  AND  RESCUE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  proud  and  happy  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  at  last  taken  positive  steps 
to  recover  our  captured  fighting  men 
held  prisoners  by  the  Communists  in 
Vietnam, 

While  the  first  raid  was  unsuccess- 
ful— as  far  as  freeing  any  of  our  POWs— 
it  has  great-significance.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  assures  us  that  there  will  be 
continued  strikes  to  free  our  men  and 
this  new  attitude  should  greatly  bolster 
the  morale  of  all  of  our  POWs — some  of 
whom  have  been  imprisoned  in  excess  of 
5  years  and  are  now  given  the  first  re- 
assurance that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten by  their  Government  nor  their 
people  at  home. 

The  raid  into  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam— territory  heretofore  regarded  as  a 
sanctuai-y — must  have  had  a  morale- 
shattering  effect  on  the  enemy  who  have 
been  repeatedly  propagandized  that  their 
forces  were  invincible. 

Continued  expeditions  Into  North 
Vietnam  for  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  freeing  our  mistreated  captured  fight- 
ing men  will  also  pressu.^e  the  Commu- 
nists to  keep  more  troops  at  home  if  they 
intend  to  defend  their  own  backyard 
from  additional  U.S.  strikes  to  free  our 
POWs. 

Overall,  there  is  nothing  the  Com- 
munists can  now  do  except  go  to  the 
peace  table  in  good  faith  while  they  still 
have  time  to  bargain. 

I  join  with  many  in  extending  my  con- 
gratulations to  Col.  Arthur  D.  "Bull" 
Simons  and  the  volimteers  of  his  com- 
mand for  their  perfectly  executed  mis- 
sion. 

The  statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
today  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  for  his  invitation  to 
make  this  session  possible. 

I  want  to  share  with  Members  of  this 
Committee  and  the  American  people  the 
pertinent  facts,  consistent  with  security, 
regarding  our  limited-duration  protective 
reaction  air  activities  against  military  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  south  of  the  19th  Parallel. 
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Also  and  separately.  I  want  to  report  to 
the  Committee  on  the  heroic  search  and 
rescue  (SAR)  attempt  which  was  made  to 
recover  some  Americans  held  in  captivity  in 
North  Vietnam. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  we  are  checking 
recent  reports  received  from  unofficial  sources 
that  cause  me  additional  deep  anguish.  These 
unofficial  reports  indicate  that  even  more 
Americans,  In  addition  to  the  six  reported 
earlier  this  month,  have  died  in  captivity 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  our  limited -duration 
protective  reaction  strikes.  They  were  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  only  seven  hours  and 
involved  approximately  200  strike  aircraft — 
less  than  half  the  number  involved  in  re- 
inforced protective  reaction  strikes  over  a 
four-day  period  last  May. 

These  limited-duration  protective  reaction 
air  strikes  were  launched  after  the  other  side 
again  had  attacked  our  unarmed  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  in  violation  of  under- 
standings which  were  reported  to  me  when  I 
assumed  office  as  Secreury  of  Defense.  On 
November  13,  an  unarmed  RF-4C  was  shot 
down  with  the  two-man  crew  lost. 

The  protective  reaction  strikes  also  fol- 
lowed indiscriminate  rocket  shellings  of  the 
cities  of  Saigon  and  Hue  earUer  this  month. 
The  understandings  which  marked  the  end 
of  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  No- 
vember 1,  1968,  also  Included  the  fact  that 
major  population  centers  in  South  Vietnam 
were  not  to  be  shelled. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  not  a  single 
American  was  lost  In  these  protective  re- 
action strikes. 

Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  SAR— search 
and  rescue — effort  at  Son  Tay,  approximately 
20  nautical  miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

I  think  you  can  understand  the  anguish 
which  went  into  my  final  decision  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  this  search  and 
rescue  attempt  be  undertaken.  Late  this  sum- 
mer I  received  and  reviewed  carefully  a  de- 
tailed contingency  search  and  rescue  plan  for 
Americans  held  In  captivity.  I  approved 
preparations  for  perfecting  this  plan,  but  I 
delayed  making  any  final  recommendations. 
I  believe  you  would  want  to  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  all  of  the  men  who  partici- 
pated in  this  operation  were  volunteers.  They 
Included  highly  trained  specialists  from  the 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  Forces  at  EgUn 
Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  and  from  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.  A  large  number  of  the  men  who  p>er- 
formed  this  daring  nighttime  rescue  attempt 
were  members  of  the  Green  Berets. 

Brigadier  General  Leroy  J.  Manor,  USAF, 
a  native  of  Morrisonvllle,  New  York,  who 
holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Education  from 
New  York  University,  was  chosen  as  overall 
commander.  Another  distinguished  military 
officer.  Colonel  Arthur  D.  Simons,  USA,  of 
New  York  City,  a  Journalism  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Missouri,  where  he  received 
an  ROTC  commission,  led  the  team  Into  the 
suspected  prisoner  of  war  compound.  They 
and  their  dedicated  and  courageous  men, 
soldiers  and  airmen,  performed  heroically. 
What  they  did,  in  my  view,  was  to  demon- 
strate to  all  our  citizens  and  to  all  the  world 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  are  not  forgotten. 

My  recommendation  was  made  after  dis- 
cussions across  a  broad  spectrum  of  POW 
Interests,  including  conversations  with  Am- 
bassadors Bruce  and  Habib  in  Paris. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  took  into 
deep  and  careful  consideration  the  possible 
effects  of  such  a  rescue  attempt  on  the  status 
of  other  prisoners  of  war  held  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  dying  In  cap- 
tivity, some  have  claimed  that  this  search 
and  rescue  attempt  might  have  jeopardized 
the  lives  of  American  prisoners.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  lives  of  our  American  service- 
men held  captive  are  in  danger  every  d»y 
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that  Hanoi  holds  them  and  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  In  the  absence  of  In- 
spections by  the  International  Red  Cross  or 
another  Impartial  organization,  we  can  never 
be  certain  of  the  safety  and  well  being  of  our 
men. 

As  It  became  clear  to  me  that  Hanoi,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  was  rebuffing  our  efforts  at  Paris 
for  meaningful  negotiations,  particularly 
concerning  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war, 
I  could  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  our  men 
were  dying  in  captivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  this  committee  to 
know  that  I  have  not  faced  a  more  chal- 
lenging decision  since  I  became  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  concluded  that  there  was  no 
acceptable  alternative  than  to  recommend 
that  the  volunteer  force,  now  highly  trained 
and  well  rehearsed  for  its  humanitarian  mis- 
sion, should  be  authorized  to  make  a  valiant 
attempt  to  save  their  fellow  Americans. 

I  have  said  and  I  want  to  repeat  today 
that  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  there  had 
been  prisoners  of  war  at  Son  Tay,  they  would 
be  free  men  today. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  as  we  pursue  our  efforts 
at  Paris  In  accord  with  the  President's  peace 
initiative  for  Indochina,  we  may  count  on 
the  infiuentlal  bipartisan  support  and  assist- 
ance of  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  In 
helping  to  realize  success  for  President  Nix- 
on's proposal  that  there  be  an  immediate 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  other  side  has  referred  to  our  prison- 
ers and  missing  men  as  "Just  1600  men." 
In  America  we  value  each  Individual.  We  par- 
ticularly value  the  safety  of  these  men  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  our  country. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  am  proud  that 
the  men  who  entered,  searched,  and  who  re- 
turned from  Son  Tay  Included  soldiers  and 
airmen  who  volunteered  for  what  was  de- 
scribed to  them  as  an  extremely  hazardous 
assignment  deep  Into  enemy  territory.  These 
are  not  men,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  despair; 
these  are  men  who  are  prepared  again  to 
serve  their  Nation  whenever  and  wherever 
called  upon. 

I  cannot  close  without  speaking  In  be- 
half of  our  men  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves ...  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  missing  servicemen.  Those  who 
are  held  in  Southeast  Asia  and  their  families 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  and  w« 
will  not  let  them  down. 


DON  RUMSFELD  AND  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES TO  THE  POOR 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
his  former  congressional  colleagues  who 
have  carefully  followed  Don  Rumsfeld's 
performance  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  been  im- 
pressed at  the  way  he  has  conducted 
himself  in  this  truly  awesome  task  of 
guiding  this  multifaceted  antipoverty 
agency. 

One  of  the  many  important  antipoverty 
programs  for  which  Don  Rumsfeld  is 
responsible  is  the  legal  services  program. 
The  function  of  this  particular  program 
is  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  poor 
in  civil  matters.  Since  its  inception  this 
program  has  received  high  plaudits  from 
the  poor,  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
news  media. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  now 
come  under  fire  by  persons  whom  he 
was  forced  to  release  for  incompetency. 
It  is,  liowever,  surprising  that  he  has  re- 
ceived criticism  elsewhere  for  his  con- 
tinued effort  to  improve  the  performance 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Since  Don  Rumsfeld  took  control  of 
OEO  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  impact 
on  the  legal  services  program  has  been 
truly  significant.  Don  Rumsfeld  person- 
ally and  exhaustively  has  taken  issues 
to  over  200  Members  of  Congress  in  daily 
pilgrimages  to  Capitol  Hill.  Since  his  re- 
cent legal  services  program  victory,  Don 
Rumsfeld  has  continued  to  exercise  great 
courage  in  protecting  the  program  from 
political  interference.  Late  last  year  he 
overrode  strong  gubernatorial  opposition 
to  the  legal  services  program. 

Moreover,  he  has  refunded  at  a  higher 
level  his  most  controversial  legal  services 
programs — the  North  Mississippi  Legal 
Services,  the  South  Florida  Migrant  Le- 
gal Services,  the  California  Rural  Legal 
Services,  and  the  D.N.A.— Navajo  Legal 
Sei-vices.  Despite  intense  local  political 
opposition,  Don  Rumsfeld  approved  and 
caused  the  removal  of  the  OEO-financed 
Cliicago  Legal  Aid  Bureau  from  the 
strangling  control  of  its  old  sponsor, 
thereby  increasing  its  effectiveness.  All 
of  the  above-mentioned  actions  took 
place  despite  political  pressure  under 
which  a  less  dedicated  and  courageous 
man  might  have  weakened  or  compro- 
mised. 

Under  Director  Rumsfeld's  guidance, 
the  legal  services  program  has  greatly 
increased  in  overall  effectiveness.  For  in- 
stance, the  percentage  of  need  served  has 
doubled  from  14  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  28  percent  in  fiscal  1971.  The 
number  of  OEO-funded  legal  services 
attorneys  has  increased  from  1800  in  fis- 
cal 1969  to  nearly  2000  today.  The  case 
load  of  legal  services  attorneys  has  vir- 
tually doubled  from  610,000  in  fiscal  1969 
to  a  projected  1.2  million  in  fiscal  1971. 
Finally,  under  Don  Runsfeld,  the  oper- 
ating budget  for  the  legal  services  pro- 
grams has  increased  33  percent  from  $46 
million  in  fiscal  1969  to  $61  million  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1971. 

Don  has  performed  superbly  in  thor- 
oughly reorganizing  OEO — administra- 
tively and  programatically — into  a  more 
disciplined  and  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion in  spite  of  incredible  obstacles.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  and  why 
there  is  so  much  attention  paid  to  for- 
mer employees  who  apparently  could  not 
do  their  job  while  so  little  attention  is 
directed  toward  OEO's  real  record  of  ac- 
complishment. 


SUPPORTS  THE  SCHWENGEL 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  Section  129  of 
the  bill  represents  a  bold  attempt  to  per- 
petrate legislative  blackmail  of  the  worst 
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kin  i  upon  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Cojimbia,  all  of  whom  I  might  add  are 

a  voice  or  a  vote  in  this  Cham- 

If  the  amendment  fails,  these  vote- 
thousands  of  citizens  will  once  again 
trampled  beneath  the  stampede  of 
sitivity  which  brought  the  bill  to  the 
,  in  its  present  form.  I  therefore  rise 
-peak  for  those  whose  voices  cannot 
leard. 

.J  section  under  consideration  is  pat- 
..Jy  violative  of  rule  16  of  the  House 
Representatives,  as  ably  pointed  out 
the  gentlemen  from  Iowa  and  New 
■k.  I  will  only  add  that  as  a  repre- 
_  of  Americas  largest  minority 
I  find  it  both  curious  and  tragic 
.\he  advice  we  are  constantly  given 
lobey  the  rules  and  work  within  the 
syjtem  is,  in  reality,  adjustable  to  the 
•ticular  needs  of  the  givers. 
;ven  more  onerous  is  the  history  be- 
_  section  129.  It  is  an  excellent  exam- 
of   the  kind   of   plantation   politics 
has    characterized    the    Federal 
vemments  relationship  with  the  Dis- 
trict for  decades.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Federal  Highway  Act,  protection  of 
Stite  interests  is  afforded  through  plan- 
and    approval    procedures    which 
guarantee  local  participation  in  the  in- 

J  highway  program.  The  landmark 

nion  of  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  in  the 
Sisters  Bridge  case,  decided  last 
correctly  pointed  out  that  District 
citizens  could  not  constitutionally  be  de- 
ved  of  those  same  guarantees  by  an 
of  Congress.  Section  129  flies  in  the 
of  that  important  precedent.  The 
Public   Works   Committee   has   held   no 
irings  on  the  three  sections  of  the  In- 
tetstate  Highway  System  covered  by  sec- 
129.  No  official  of  the  District  of 
C(ilumbia  government  has  enthusiasti- 
supported  these  economically  and 
__   harmful  roads.  Rather,  opposi- 
_.  has  been  silenced  by  the  threat  that 
funds  for  mass  transit  will  be  released 
til  they  are  constructed. 
[f  this  amendment  fails,  the  District 
gci^ernment  stands  to  lose  at  least  $2 
lion  a  year  in  property  taxes  alone. 
Mkny  parks,  playgroimds,  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities  will  be  destroyed.  In 
almost   400   families  and   150 
will  be  displaced.  Where  will 
go?  Who  will  provide  for  their  re- 
lofcation?  Even  if  ehgible,  they  have  little 
cnance  to  secure  public  housing  because 
list  is  long  and  the  supply   scarce. 
Firther,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  an 
_,  housing  shortage  in  the  District, 
a  few  provisions  under  the  heading 
•relocation  assistance"  in  a  pu\jlic  law 
1  not  change  it.  And  all  of  this  misery 
going  to  cost  us  as  much  as  $27  mil- 
per  mile  of  pavement.  Even  in  these 
ys  of  high  prices,  that  is  a  bad  bar- 
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posed  to  be  closest  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  submit  that  this  bill  deliberately 
ignores  the  interests  of  the  people  in  this 
city. 

The  District  government  has  been  told 
to  govern.  It  is  often  criticized  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  for  not  doing  so.  But  the 
government  and  citizens  of  the  District 
have  had  no  say  in  this  matter  and  that 
is  unfair.  As  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
once  said : 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  tell  a  man  to  lift 
himself  up  by  his  bootstraps  when  he  has 
no  feet. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 


November  25,  1970 
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One  might  suggest  that  the  number  of 
p(  ople  harmed  by  section  129  will  be 
f(  w  and  the  benefits  great.  For  those  who 
li  e  in  the  suburbs,  perhaps  this  is  true 
Fpr  those  who  are  willing  to  make  this 
fice  at  the  altar  of  expediency  in 
ojder  to  make  mass  transit  in  the  District 

reality,  perhaps  this  is  true.  But  the 
tijuly  tragic  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
fict  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  ac 

lally  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
FJepresentatives — the  body  which  is  sup 
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JUDGE  MAX  M.  MELTZER 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  November  25. 1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Judge  Max  M.  Meltzer  of  New  York 
was  recently  the  subject  of  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Abe  E.  Eisenstein  in  the 
East  Side  News.  This  weekly  publication 
is  widely  circulated  in  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Neighbors — Then  and  Kow:   Judce  Max  M. 
I  Meltzep. 

I      (By  Abe  E.  Eisenstein) 

Evervone  has  special  memories.  The  late 
famed  beloved  East  Slder  New  Yorker  Judge 
Max  M.  Meltzer  causes  to  flash  back  through 
one's  mind  the  unforgettable  images  and  do- 
ings which  become  a  part  of  us  and  of  our 
East  Side-New  York  history.  He  was  a  friend 
of  youth  and  adults,  an  outstanding  lawyer, 
a  noted  civic-educational-community  leader, 
a  g^reat  humane  being,  industrious,  able  and 
respected  Jurist. 

Son  of  the  late  Israel  and  Rose  (Hollander) 
Meltzer,  beloved  brother  of  Anna.  Abe,  Lil- 
lian, Phyllis,  Max  M.  Meltzer  was  born  on 
August  29,  1908.  in  an  old  tenement  building 
(Eldridge  Street)  on  the  lower  East  Side.  His 
early  life  was  far  from  easy  and  this  devel- 
oped in  him  an  inner  strength  and  courage 
reflected  in  his  entire  life. 

Famed  old  PS.  20  (member  of  Its  Hall  of 
Fame),  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  St. 
John's  University.  New  York  University,  and 
University  Settlement  (board  director)  alum- 
nus— Judge  Meltzer  was  a  past  president  and 
charter  member  Forton  Club-Lodge,  Inc., 
organizer  and  secretary  of  the  HIP  for  the 
New  York  City  Civil  Service  employees, 
honorary  member  University  Amigos,  a  di- 
rector of  the  PS.  20  Alumni  Association, 
member  Alfred  E.  Smith  Democratic  Club, 
New  York  Lodge  No.  1  Elks,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Samuel  Dlckstein  Lodge,  B'nal 
B'rlth,  New  York  County  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, The  Community  Synagogue  Center, 
University  Settlement  Alumni,  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manhattan  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Lower  East  Side  Hovising  Con- 
ference (recipient  of  a  plaque  for  his  housing 
work  on  July  23,  1948)  Grand  Street  Boys 
Association,  Civic  Center  Synagogue  (a 
plaque  unveiled  in  his  memory  on  April  2, 
1962),  etc..  Judge  Meltzer  was  loyal  to  the 
traditions  of  his  beloved  East  Side  and  de- 
voted to  American  ideals.  His  dreams,  no 
less  than  his  desires  and  talents,  were  always 
at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest  possible  good. 
As  an  outstanding  lawyer,  he  was   pain- 


staking In  the  preparation  of  his  'orlefs  and 
opinions.  He  was  noted  for  his  courteous  and 
gentlemanly  demeanor.  He  was  a  valuable 
member  of  The  Bar,  respected  by  lawyers, 
Judges,  and  laymen  for  his  ability,  his  hon- 
esty, and  his  integrity. 

As  a  Judge,  his  career  was  a  credit  to  the 
Judiciary  and  to  The  East  Side-New  York 
community  which  gave  him  Its  respect.  He 
was  sympathetic,  kind,  unselfish,  and  was 
always  helping  someone.  He  administered 
Justice  equally  and  intelligently  for  all  alike. 
He  never  mentioned  his  deeds  in  a  conver- 
sation or  ever  claimed  credit  for  his  many 
achievements.  The  Judicial  branch  was  much 
richer  by  having  this  young  man  don  Its 
robes. 

Judge  Meltzer  was  a  devoted  active  cit- 
izen who  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  per- 
sonal, social,  education,  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  lU  residents.  He  was  the  champion 
of  the  people  of  his  community,  and  fought 
continuously  and  successfully  for  new  hous- 
ing (early  advocate  and  supporter  of  The 
National  Public  Housing  Act),  slum  clear- 
ance, new  schools,  veteran  unsubsidlzed  pub- 
lic housing  programs,  and  other  problems 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  East  Side  and  New  York.  He  gave  of  his 
wide  knowledge  freely,  without  pretense  of 
ostentation.  He  was  a  well  Informed,  active, 
tiseful  citizen  and  Judge.  He  died  on  January 
30.  1962  (Shevat  25),  and  was  buried  in 
Beth  David  Cemetery,  Elmont,  New  York. 

Judge  Max  M.  Meltzer  was  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Eva  Paskin.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  three  children:  Mrs.  Arlene  Ochberg 
(grandchild   Ricky).  Miriam   and   Charlie. 

East  Siders,  New  Yorkers,  friends  every- 
where Salute  the  Memory  of  Judge  Max  M. 
Melt7,er.  who  made  an  Impressive  record  and 
was  a  strong  ally  and  a  great  influence  for 
good  in  our  midst. 


SOYBEAN    PRICES    TUMBLE    WITH 
TRADE    ACT    THREAT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
lii  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25. 1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's soybean  futures  market  decline  of 
10  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  under  trading  rules  for 
any  1  day.  shows  clearly  that  American 
farmers  will  pay  dearly  with  reduced  in- 
comes if  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  becomes 
law. 

With  slightly  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  of  soybeans  being  produced  this 
year,  according  to  the  USDA  November 
crop  production  report,  the  Nation's  soy- 
bean producing  farmers  yesterday  lost 
more  than  $100  million.  A  flurry  of  ex- 
port sales,  which  took  place  overnight, 
may  partially  reverse  that  heavy  loss,  but 
the  pattern  is  clear— soybeans  will  be  one 
of  the  first  crops  against  which  overseas 
governments  will  retaliate. 

Discussions  this  morning  with  grain 
trade  people  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  indicate  that  the  Trade  Act  con- 
sideration pending  in  the  Senate,  follow- 
ing approval  last  week  by  the  House, 
without  question  was  the  major  factor  in 
the  $100  million  loss  to  farmers  yester- 
day. , 

I  am  preparing  for  each  Member  oi 
the  U.S.  Senate  the  amoimt  of  losses  the 
farmers  of  his  State  thereby  suffered.  In 
my  State  of  Illinois,  the  loss  is  $18.5  mil- 
lion. It  illustrates  more  graphically  than 
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any  statements  made  up  to  now  by  over- 
seas buyers  that  they  will  retaliate  if  the 
import  quota  bill  is  approved. 

Faced  with  the  serious  threat  of  the 
loss  of  markets  overseas,  soybean  han- 
dlers opened  Tuesday's  trading  with 
heavy  liquidation  of  stocks  on  hand 
which  touched  off  the  serious  declines  in 
sales  price. 

From  this  single  item,  it  should  be 
crystal  clear  that  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate  or,  if 
it  reaches  President  Nixon's  desk,  it 
should  be  vetoed. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  AND  MILLIONS 
STILL  HUNGRY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mil- 
lions are  counting  their  blessings  around 
their  full  dinner  table  tomorrow,  no  one 
should  forget  that  there  are  many  others 
in  this  country  who  will  go  hungry  be- 
cause we  have  let  America's  bounty  pass 
them  by;  on  this  day  of  feasts,  they  will 
have  nothing  but  promises  to  eat.  Last 
year  himger  was  used  by  some  leaders  as 
a  political  issue;  this  year  they  have 
moved  on  to  law  and  order  as  a  rallying 
point,  leaving  the  poor  with  empty  wal- 
lets and  unfilled  grocery  bags.  Yet  the 
echoes  of  last  years  unkept  promises 
reverberate  in  this  year's  problems. 
When  a  man  has  not  eaten,  law  and 
order  becomes  a  cruel  and  ridiculous 
slogan.  In  May  of  1969,  President  Nixon 
pledged  that  "the  moment  is  at  hand  to 
put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America  itself 
for  all  time. "  Last  December  he  promised 
that  by  this  Thanksgiving  every  hungry 
child  would  be  served  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch  in  his  school.  I  am  watching 
what  this  administration  does  as  well  as 
listening  to  what  it  says  and  I  see  little  if 
any  of  this  promised  progress.  We  dis- 
cover that  of  almost  9  million  needy 
schoolchildren,  over  4  million  of  them 
still  go  hungry  under  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. But  even  worse,  we  find  that  of 
this  Nation's  25  million  hungry  citizens, 
1 3  million  are  without  any  governmental 
food  assistance  at  home  and  must  strug- 
gle on  in  unbelievable  circumstances  of 
deprivation.  How  can  some  people  ac- 
cuse this  Govei-nment  of  doing  too  much 
for  the  poor?  What  kind  of  country  is  it 
that  can  find  the  resources  to  put  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam,  nuclear  .submarines  in 
the  sea,  oil  wells  in  the  Arctic,  TV  trans- 
mitters in  the  sky.  and  men  on  the  moon, 
and  yet  cannot  find  the  compassion  to 
put  nourishment  in  the  stomachs  of  its 
hungry  people? 

This  callous  insensitivity  of  our  policy- 
makers only  serves  to  underscore  the 
corruption  of  our  national  priorities. 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  of  SCLC's  Op- 
eration Breadbasket  in  Cliicago,  is 
mounting  a  massive  hunger  crusade  try- 
ing to  obtain  food  to  combat  the  terrible 
conditions  in  his  city.  But  the  situation 
has  become  so  critical  that  a  welfare 
council  in  Michigan  composed  of  hungry 
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people  from  around  the  State  is  planning 
to  appeal  to  foreign  countries  such  as 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  Russia  to  come 
to  their  aid  with  badly  needed  commodi- 
ties. 

Lack  of  congressional  action  on  the 
food  stamp  program  is  a  prime  example 
of  this  callous  disregard.  The  Senate 
passed  a  new  bill  September  14,  1969,  and 
the  press  heralded  it  in  the  headlines  as 
"Free  Food  Stamps  for  the  Poor, "  but 
this  has  proved  an  empty  dream.  Al- 
though the  Senate  measure  was  a  good 
one,  appropriating  $1.75  billion,  the 
House  has  not  acted  at  all  even  on  a 
heavily  restrictive  bill  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  my  colleagues  vitally  concerned 
with  improving  this  antihunger  program, 
but  it  will  expire  December  31  if  not  re- 
authorized. The  Rules  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Colmer  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  had  the  bill  for  over  3  months 
without  bringing  it  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  House.  This  ex- 
liibits,  in  my  mind,  the  kind  of  resolute 
obstructionism  that  has  plagued  us 
throughout  the  91st  Congress. 

I  consider  it  extremely  important  that 
all  citizens  take  a  moment  tomorrow  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  stop  and  think  what 
this  coimtry  must  do  in  the  coming  year 
to  erase  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  pov- 
erty from  the  map  of  America.  Remem- 
ber that  the  common  bond  we  seek  for 
our  society  will  never  be  realized  as  long 
as  malnutrition  remains  an  unsolved 
problem. 


VALUE  OF  LIFE  COMMITTEE 
SPEAKS  ON  ABORTION 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  issues  that  is  being 
discussed  across  the  entire  Nation  and  an 
issue  that  deeply  concerns  a  great  many 
Americans  is  that  of  abortion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Stanton,  a  member  of  the 
Tufts  Medical  School  and  a  member  of 
the  Value  of  Life  Committee  has  sent 
me  a  letter  that  he  and  17  others  have 
sent  to  President  Nixon  regarding  abor- 
tion and  the  Constitution.  I  believe  the 
letter  is  very  well  written,  and  I  include 
it  now  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

November  15,  1970. 
Hon.   Richard  M.   Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
WasUingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  We  write  to  you 
about  a  matter  of  deepest  concern.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  fundamental  provision  of  our 
Constitution  is  being  abrogated  by  govern- 
mental decision  and  presidential  commission 
all  m  the  name  of  personal  freedom,  the 
individual  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  pub- 
lic good — to  the  disparagement  of  the  right 
of  life  of  the  so-called  "unwanted"  unborn 
child. 

The  Constitution  states  In  the  Preamble  Its 
purpose  to  'secure  the  blessi7igs  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  und  our  posterity".  In  a  subsequent 
paragraph  It  states:  "Nor  shall  any  state  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  (14th  Amendment). 
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No  word  in  the  Constitution  as  amended 
qualifies  life  as  having  to  be  of  any  specific 
age,  stale  of  dependency,  or  degree  of  genetic 
perfection  or  acceptability  in  order  to  share 
in  the  promise,  pledge,  and  protection  of  the 
Republic.  The  Invisibility  of  this  human  life 
and  the  fact  that  Its  dwelling  place  Is  the 
nurturing  body  of  another  dare  not  obscure 
Its  claims  as  a  person  or  proto-person  to  the 
protection  of  laws. 

To  remove  an  unborn  human  being  at  any 
stage  from  the  mother's  Ilfe-sustalning 
womb  because  it  Is  merely  "unwanted"  Is 
incompatible  with  the  legal  tradition  of  equal 
protection  and  due  process  fundamental  to 
American  Constitutional  law.  For  generations 
our  society  and  those  older  societies  out  of 
which  our  civilization  has  emerged  have 
been  evolving  a  refined,  sensitive,  and  highly 
moral  construct  concerning  the  Innate  value 
of  human  life  and  have  expressed  thlj  aware- 
ness in  laws  and  professional  safeguards 
against   willful   abortion. 

Doctors  should  not  now  be  encouraged  by 
changes  In  the  laws  and  professional  codes 
to  violate  for  one  sector  of  human  life  the 
venerable  Hippocratic  Oath,  nor  lawyers  and 
legislators  be  beguiled  Into  thinking  that 
while  defending  the  new  rights  of  liberated 
women,  they  may  overlook  the  slowly  and 
painfully  accumulated  legal  insights  Into  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  the  unrepresented,  the 
outcast  before  the  bar  of  Impartial  Justice. 

The  evil  of  any  legalization  of  abortion 
on  demand  Is  that  It  allows  one  person  to 
make  an  enforceable  Judgment  about  the 
right  of  another  to  continued  life.  Our  Fed- 
eral law  docs  not  yet  know  and  may  It  never 
establish,  by  practice  and  precedent,  such 
a  power ! 

Item  I.  Where,  Mr.  President,  are  the  rights 
of  the  unborn  child  to  continued  life  being 
secured  in  the  recent  Department  of  Defense 
promulgation?  We  refer  to  that  document 
which  euphemistically  refers  to  abortion  of 
dependents  as  "termination  of  pregnancy", 
and  allows  abortion  on  demand  In  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Installations  In  the  several 
states.  Indeed,  this  Is  allowed  regardless  of 
the  state  law  where  the  Installation  is 
geographically  located. 

Item  II.  Where,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  allowed  to  protect  human  un- 
born life  in  the  report  of  your  task  force  on 
the  mentally  handicapped  dated  September, 
1970,  which  calls  for  Increased  government 
participation  in  "voluntary  sterilizations  and 
abortion". 

Item  III.  We  reject  as  sociologically  un- 
sound the  commission's  gratuitous  assump- 
tion: "Today's  unwanted  children  are  likely 
to  be  tomorrow's  alienated,  violent,  mentally 
disabled  or  criminal."  The  suburbs  with  their 
family  planning  have  produced  as  much 
alienation  from  American  society  as  the 
ghettos.  We  find  your  commission  short  on 
reason,  fact,  moral  sensitivity,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  long  history  in  many  cultures  and 
legal  traditions  in  which  societies  have  come 
to  safeguard   the  rights  of   the  fetus. 

For  us,  Mr.  President,  and  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  your  fellow  citizens,  abortion  on  de- 
mand, whether  to  check  the  population  ex- 
plosion or  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  is 
not  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come,  but  only 
an  old  idea  being  propagandized  to  appear 
as  If  Its  time  had  come.  The  sexual  revolu- 
tion, the  women's  liberation  movement,  the 
ecological  crisis  have  all  come  upon  us  at 
the  same  time;  and  many  conscientious  citi- 
zens concerned  with  social  Justice  and  civil 
liberties,  have  In  our  view  obscured  the 
moral-Issue  of  abortion  against  this  tumul- 
tuous background.  We  are  shocked  that  al- 
so your  administration  seems  In  the  in- 
stances cited  to  have  confused  abortion  and 
family  planning  however  responsibly  sought, 
as  though  they  were  medical  Issues  on  the 
same  level  of  ethical  magnitude  and  public 
policy.  Abortion  must  not  be  confused  with 
contraception,  as  though  the  former  were 
but  a  backstop  for  the  latter. 
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.   find  bone-chllUng  similarities  In  the 
-life  stance  of  sectors  of  American  so- 
and    the   Nazi   propaganda  and   prac- 
but  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  Yesterday 
IS  "unwanted"  Jews,  Gypsies,  political 
religious   dissenters,   and   the   mentally 
]  ihyslcially  handicapped.  Today  In  Amer- 
for  the  moment  It  Is  only  our  "unwant- 
unbom.  But   tomorrow  It  may  be  our 
ranted"    aged    or    defectives    and    thoee 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  We  face 
specter  of  the  manipulation  of  human 
igs  from  their  genes  to  the  life-goals. 
President.  It  will  cause  us  anguish  If 
moral    polarization    of   this    nation 
^  us  from  our  government.  We  sub- 
that  the  proper  fulfillment  of  a  vow  to 
old  the  Constitutions  most  basic  prom- 
should  cause  an  Immediate  halt  In  gov- 
sponsored      and      government-paid 
In    Federal    installations    on    the 
inds  of  due  process  and  of  the  embfyonic 
on's  right  to  life  and  liberty. 

Most  sincerely. 
Joseph  R.  Stanton.  M.D.,  P.A.C.P.,  Asso- 
ciate Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Tufts  Medical  School.  Member,  Value 
of  Life  Committee;  Joyce  Dwyer,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Nursing,  Boston  College,  President, 
Value  of  Life  Committee;  Charles  L. 
Sullivan,  M.D..  P.A.C.S..  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Value  of  Life  Committee;  Paul 
Ramsey,  Harrington  Spear  Paine  Pro- 
fessor of  Religion.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; and  George  H.  Williams,  HoUis 
Professor  of  EMvlnity.  Harvard  Uni- 
■versity. 
Charles  P.  Klndregan.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Law.  Suffolk  University,  Secre- 
tary, Value  of  Life  Committee;  Mau- 
rice Fremont-Smith.  Director  of  Devel- 
opment, Deaconess  Hospital,  Board  of 
Directors,  Value  of  Life  Committee; 
Barbara  A.  P.  Rockett.  M.D.,  Board  of 
Directors,  Value  of  Life  Committee; 
Rabbi  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Pox,  Massachu- 
setts; Robert  E.  Gross,  William  Ladd 
Professor  of  Children's  Surgery,  Har- 
Tard  Medical  School. 
Jrjnes  M.  Gustafson,  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics.  Tale  University;  Leo  Alex- 
ander, M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry,  Tufts  Medical 
School  Governing  Board.  Value  of  Life 
Committee;  Arthur  J.  Dyck,  Mary  B. 
Saltonstall  Professor  of  Population 
Ethics,  Har\-ard  University;  Henry  G. 
Armltage  Jr.,  M.D.,  P.A.C.S..  North  An- 
dover.  Massachusetts,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Value  of  Life  Conmilttee;  J. 
Robert  Nelson,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  Boston  University;  Daniel 
Sargent,  South  Natlck,  Massachusetts; 
Walter  G.  Muelder,  Professor  of  Social 
Ethics.  Boeton  University:  William  P. 
Bernhard.  M  D.,  Associate  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical 
School.  ^ 

.  Letter  was  prepared  by  the  Value  of 
Committee,  637  Cambridge  Street, 
,  Massachusetts  02135. 
eight  members  of  the  Value  of  Life 
Coinmlttee  who  are  signatories  are  so  Iden- 
Uf  ed. 

'  rhe  other  signatories  are  distinguished 
pe  ■sonages  who  were  Invited  to  Join  with 
thf  Value  of  Life  Committee  in  this  state- 
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LONG  ISLAND  SOUND:  OUR 
BACKYARD  SEA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  November  25, 1970 

Mr.   WOLFT.   Mr.   Speaker,   recenUy 
"W  NBC-TV  in  New  York  presented  a  30- 
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minute  show  on  the  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  this  time  of  great  concern  for  ecology 
and  conservation  I  believe  this  show  was 
an  excellent  example  of  how  responsible 
journalism  can  help  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  matters  of  the  environment. 

Roger  Shope,  a  constituent  whom  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  know  personally, 
produced  and  directed  this  superb  docu- 
mentary film.  Mr.  Shope's  own  interest 
in  the  Long  Island  Sound,  as  a  valuable 
resource  for  fishing  and  recreation,  is 
reflected  in  this  sensitive  film  he  has 
produced. 

While  I  cannot  share  the  actual  film 
with  the  Members,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  script  of  this  impor- 
tant film.  I  think  we  can  all  benefit  from 
the  imderstanding  and  concern  for  our 
environment  that  comes  through  this 
script. 

I,  therefore,  include  the  script  of  "Long 
Island  Sound:  Our  Backyard  Sea"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Long  Island  Sottnd:  Ona  Backyard  Sea 
(Produced  and  directed  by  Roger  Shope;  film 
editors:   Vlnce  Sarubbl,  Don  Orrico;   Pho- 
tography: Doug  Downs) 

ACT    1 

Paank  Field,  V/O.  Long  Island  Sound,  a 
gigantic,  pulsating  tidal  pool,  more  than 
1200  square  miles  of  water  between  Hell 
Gate  and  Piaher's  Island  to  the  east.  The 
early  Dutch  settlers  along  its  shores  called 
It  "The  Devil's  Belt."  From  Its  waters  men 
harvest  shellfish  and  the  finny  variety,  or 
use  It  as  a  protected  seaway  for  commerce, 
for  relaxation,  yachting,  fishing,  swimming, 
a  place  to  commune.  Too,  the  Sound  Is  used 
in  other  ways.  We've  bulldozed  and  paved 
its  shores,  utilized  It  as  a  cesspool  for  human 
and  industrial  wastes,  seeping  and  pouring 
Into  Its  embayments  and  estuaries  by  the 
millions  of  gallons.  What  about  the  Sound? 
Natural  scientist  and  historian  Robert  Coles : 

Robert  Coles,  SOP.  The  wide  valley  now 
containing  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound 
was  once  a  river  valley,  formed  millions  upon 
millions  of  years  ago  back  in  the  days  of 
the  dinosaur.  Millions  of  years  later  It  began 
growing  cold  all  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  our  continent,  and  huge  continental 
glaciers  pushed  down  out  of  the  north,  carry- 
ing tremendous  quantities  of  sand  and 
gravel  .  .  .  eating  these  harbors  out  and  eat- 
ing out  the  great  valley,  and  to  build  up  the 
upper  strata  of  Long  Island.  The  huge  quan- 
tities of  water  that  had  been  frozen  Into  the 
glacier,  melted,  filled  the  oceans,  raised  the 
sea  level.  And  so  Long  Island  Sound  became 
a  reality  at  the  end  of  the  Ice  Age.  The 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  have  been  to  me 
almost  like  a  university,  a  place  where  since 
childhood  I've  been  able  to  wander  on  the 
shore  and  see  nature  not  as  you  would  in  a 
museum  where  they  have  prepared  exhibits 
.  .  .  where  you  become  a  part  of  the  world 
that  you  are  exploring 

Frank  Field,  V/O.  Long  Island  Sound  has 
been  world  famous  for  Its  shellfish  Industry, 
but  polluted  water  has  all  but  destroyed  the 
natural  set  of  oyster,  clam,  and  mussel,  or 
made  Inedible  the  shellfish  that  do  survive. 
At  Bayvllle,  Long  Island,  in  clean  water,  a 
flourishing  shellfish  business  continues, 
owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Butler  Flower : 

BinXER  Flower,  V/O.  Our  buisness  started 
back  in  1887.  My  grandfather  started  it  and 
developed  it,  with  a  rowboat  and  &  pair  of 
tongs. 

Frank  Field,  V/O.  Butler  Flower  calls  him- 
self a  clamdlgger.  but  as  head  of  this  three 
generation  old  clam  and  oyster  business,  he's 
a  combination  seafarer,  businessman,  biolo- 
gist, and  marine  farmer. 

Butler  Flower,  SOP.  I've  been  in  it  since 
1916.  I  left  school  when  I  was  14  years  old. 
and  I've  been  »t  it  ever  since.  I  thought  I 
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knew  more  than  they  did  at  school,  but  I 
found  out  I  don't  — (laughs)  1  still  don't.  I'm 
on  the  water  every  day  of  the  week  and  some- 
times Saturdays  and  Sundays.  It's  a  good, 
healthy  life.  It  doesn't  get  monotonous.  Every 
time  you  look  at  the  water  it's  changed.  We 
call  our  land  that  we  use  underwater  oyster 
beds.  We  lease  these  oyster  beds  from  the 
town  or  from  the  city,  or  from  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  what  Jurisdiction  they're  under. 
Most  of  our  good  fattening  grounds  are  leased 
from  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay.  We  also  lease 
land  in  Connecticut.  Those  lands  over  there 
were  originally  for  the  raising  of  seed,  small 
oysters;  but  since  the  ecology  has  changed, 
there  haven't  been  any  set  on  our  beds  over 
there  for  15  years.  The  natural  set  is  the  set 
that  the  oysters  spawn  out  naturally  in  the 
saltwater  of  Long  Island  Sound  or  the  bays, 
and  are  fertilized  and  develop  and  grow,  and 
then  settle  down  on  the  bottom  in  the  nat- 
ural waters.  If  there's  a  great  possibility  that 
the  rivers  in  Connecticut  or  any  of  the  areas 
that  feed  Long  Island  Sound  were  cleaned 
up,   it   would   change   the   ecology   so   there 
might  be  another  setting  period.  There  are 
some  sections  of  Long  Island  Sound  free  from 
pollution;  some  sections  in  some  of  the  bays 
are  polluted.  The  pollution  that  worries  me 
most  is  the  industrial  wastes  and  the  pollu- 
tion from  the  hard  pesticides,  the  detergents 
and  the  refuse  discharged  from  the  sewage 
disposal  plants,  or  fertilizer — they  have  phos- 
phates and  nitrates  and  things  like  that.  Fer- 
tilizers— the  microscopic  plants  and  things  in 
the  water,  and  they  Just  grow  too  prollfically. 
and  In  some  cases  where  conditions  are  right, 
the    temperature   la   right,   and   there's  not 
enough  wind,  you'U   have  an  overabundant 
supply  of  plankton,  algae,  which  causes  red 
tide.  Actually  they  are  food  for  the  animals, 
especially  the  large  animals.  But  when  It  gets 
oversupplled,   it   has  a  tendency  to  do  the 
same  to  the  shellfish  and  the  animals  and 
things  In  the  water  ...  it  happens  to  us  if  we 
get  dunked  In  the  water,  and  we  just  can't 
breathe  the  water.  They  can't  breathe  this 
heavy  growth  of  plankton;  it  causes  them  to 
suffocate.   So   if   we  don't   take  care  of  the 
Sound,  generations  to  come  will  not  have  the 
use  of  It  or  be  able  to  raise  this  food  that  is 
possible.  And  It's  up  to  us  to  see  that  it's 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  not  destroy  our 
natural  heritage. 

Prank  Field,  V/O.  Seafaring  is  part  of  our 
national  heritage.  The  traditions  of  our  mart- 
time  past  are  kept  alive  aboard  large  sailing 
yachts,  such  as  Paul  Hoffman's  cutter, 
ThundcThead,  Just  one  of  the  estimated 
quarter-million  pleasure  boats  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  Her  home  part  is  Larchmont. 
With  other  large  sailing  vessels,  she  races 
the  width  and  breadth  of  the  Sound  on  over- 
night long-distance  hauls,  or  offshore 
events  .  .  .  the  Bermuda  Race,  or  to  Hall- 
fax,  Nova  Scotia.  One  design  yacht  racing 
Is  an  equally  important  scene  In  the  week- 
end use  of  Long  Island  Sound  waters.  Ad- 
vertising executive.  Ed  Kropke: 

Ed  Kropke,  V/O.  The  Sound  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bodies  of  water 
available  to  a  sailor  in  the  world.  Even  on 
days  when  there  isn't  any  wind.  Just  being 
out  on  the  water,  looking  at  the  clouds  and 
the  glassy  sea,  there's  an  attraction  that  the 
Sound  has  for  sailors  who  will  wait,  with- 
out turning  engines  on.  for  the  wind  to 
come  up.  Even  drifting  has  Its  moments,  of 
solitude,  and  pleasure,  of  being  away  from 
these  highways  and  the  crowded  street;'. 
These  regattas  attract  as  many  as  300  boats 
on  a  given  afternoon,  which  Involve  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  people  for  crews  and 
skippers,  beside  the  spectators  who  come  out 
who  enjoy  the  starts  and  finishes  of  some  of 
these  regattas.  There's  racing  along  both 
shores,  so  racing  is  a  way  of  life  to  an  awful 
lot  of  people  on  a  weekend.  The  Sound's  at- 
traction, I  guess.  Is  the  fact  it's  a  beautiful. 
large  lake  of  seawater  that  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  make  small  voyages  between 
your   harbor   or   your  port   In  comparative 
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safety  A  youngster's  Involvement  In  com- 
petitive sailing  gives  him  experiences  that  he 
wovUdn't  get  In  any  other  sport. 

prank  Peeld,  V/O.  Whaling  ships  once 
were  built  in  Mllford,  Connecticut,  centrally 
located  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound. 
To  the  east  and  west  of  Its  beachfront  it's 
hemmed  in  by  heavy  industrialized  har- 
bors .  .  .  terminals  for  oU  to  be  used  as  a 
source  of  heat,  power,  and  transportation. 
The  mayor  of  Mllford,  Edward  Kozlowskl,  is 
properly  concerned. 

Edward  Kozlowski,  V/O.  I  have  called  a 
meeting  of  all  the  mayors  and  first  selectmen, 
town  managers,  whose  communities  border 
the  Sound,  to  study  a  very  serious  problem, 
the  possibility  of  a  major  oil  spillage,  of  a 
tanker  perhaps  splitting  in  half.  It's  happen- 
ing on  the  West  Coast,  it's  happening  in 
Florida,  it's  happened  in  England.  And  it 
would  be  too  late  should  a  tanker  split  at  the 
Beams — too  late  to  call  for  a  meeting  at  that 
time.  We  must  be  prepared,  we  must  have  a 
plan  of  action.  Another  thing  would  be  to 
investigate  new  methods  of  waste  disposal. 
The  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  wastes  has  been 
to  deposit  it  in  the  Sound,  and  also  some  of 
the  rivers.  This  is  what  we  must  correct. 
Local  villages  and  cities  have  a  Jurisdiction 
over  what  Is  discharged  in  the  Sound,  and  we 
can  do  something  about  it  or  we  can  look 
the  other  way.  The  population  is  increasing 
on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  and  the  sooner 
we  learn  how  to  dispose  of  our — all  wastes, 
the  better  off  we'll  all  be  without  destroying 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Sound. 

Prank  Field,  V/O.  Turbidity  is  checked  by 
a  Federal  Water  Quality  Control  Administra- 
tion member,  who  also  collects  samples  to 
determine  the  dissolved  oxygen  content  of 
the  seawater,  and  the  coliform  count,  a  fecal 
indicator  of  pollution.  Lab  director  Dick 
Dewllng: 

Dick  Dewlinc,  V/O.  The  primary  reason 
for  the  federal  government's  concern  about 
Long  Island  Sound  is  that  we  do  not  want 
Long  Island  Sound  to  become  another  Lake 
Erie.  There  are  indications  that  the  water 
quality  is  deteriorating  in  Long  Island  Sound 
.  .  .  the  fact  that  certain  beaches  have  been 
closed,  certain  shellfish  areas  have  been 
closed.  People  are  primarily  concerned  about 
pollution  when  they  lose  a  part  of  the  en- 
vironment that  they're  used  to  working  in, 
or  playing  in,  whatever  the  case  might  be. 
When  they  can  no  longer  swim  in  a  body  of 
water  that  they  used  to  swim  in.  then  they 
get  upset.  If  they  used  to  catch  fish  in  a  cer- 
tain area  and  they  no  longer  catch  fish,  then 
they're  concerned.  We  must  protect  the 
waters  that  we  have  now  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  any  worse,  and  also  improve 
the  poor  water  quality  conditions  that  exist 
around  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  Sound. 

ACT    n 

Prank  Field,  V/O.  Long  Island  Sound  Is 
fed  by  many  rivers  as  well  as  being  replen- 
ished by  the  ocean.  Tlie  Nissiquogue,  which 
flows  into  the  Sound  by  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  is  one  of  the  purest.  Trout  spawn 
in  its  upper  reaches,  its  banks  harbor  fur- 
bearing  animals  such  as  mink,  muskrat. 
raccoon.  It's  a  favorite  place  for  wildlife 
biologist  Tony  Taormlna : 

ToNT  Taormina.  V/O.  I  often  get  on  the 
Nissiquogue  River  with  my  son  Lee.  take 
canoe  trips.  And  each  time  I  do  them,  I  en- 
Joy  them.  I  think,  even  more.  The  river  rises 
in  the  glacial  moraine  on  the  north  shore 
of  Long  Island,  about  halfway  between  Orient 
Point  and  Hell  Gate,  and  is  the  largest  river 
that  we  have  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island.  The  Nissiquogue  Is  an  excellent  mix- 
ture of  clear  freshwater  coming  in  from  the 
uplands,  mixing  with  saltwater  coming  In 
from  Long  Island  Sound.  The  rich  soup  that 
we  find  in  our  estuaries,  feeds  the  micro- 
scopic life  which  breeds  here,  and  starts  it 
on  its  way  becoming  the  clams  we  eat,  or  the 
striped  bass  that  we  eat,  and  even  the  geese 
and  waterfowl  that  the  hunters  pursue  every 
fall.   The   future   of  Long   Island  Sound   is 
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probably  the  same  as  the  future  of  all  other 
environments  that  we  live  on.  If  we  can 
maintain  a  semblance  of  population  control, 
and  don't  try  to  crowd  every  inch  of  shore- 
line, every  acre  of  land  with  people,  or  people 
artifacts,  we  can  probably  continue  to  have 
a  quality  environment.  However,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  treat  land  as  nothing  more  as  a 
substrate  for  man  and  his  developments,  if 
we  continually  add  increasing  numbers  of 
power  stations  and  marinas  and  ports  and 
terminals,  and  bring  in  more  freight  with 
the  encompassing  oil  spills,  the  Sound  will 
have  to  degrade  in  qviality  .  .  .  again,  a  re- 
flection of  man's  activities:  his  sewage 
wastes,  his  boat  wastes,  his  industrial  wastes. 
And  certainly  the  water  quality  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  numbers  of  people  who 
live  along  the  shoreline.  Technology  can  do 
so  much  for  us,  but  we  as  Individuals  have 
very  definitely  got  to  learn  that  we  will 
probably  have  to  be  Inconvenienced,  that 
we  will  undoubtedly  have  to  take  greater 
responsibility,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  to 
help  mitigate  the  impact  that  we  all  have 
on  our  environment.  Let's  keep  in  mind  some 
very  fundamental  truth,  and  that  is  that 
the  most  marvelous  machine  man  ever  de- 
vised can't  compare  In  complexity  with  a 
functional  oyster,  let  alone  a  functional  blue- 
fish  or  blue-winged  teal. 
(Noise  of  boat.) 

Prank  Field.  V/O.  Off  the  Eaton's  Neck 
Coast  Guard  Station,  a  40-footer  is  a  familiar 
sight.  Booming  down  the  Sound,  they're  the 
workhorse  of  the  Service  in  this  protected 
seaway.  A  buoy-tender,  too,  is  a  common 
sight.  The  crew  and  craft  check  and  main- 
tain close  to  a  thousand  navigational  aids 
on  the  Sound.  These  buoys  are  the  roadsigns 
of  the  Sound,  marking  a  particular  spot, 
either  a  channel,  an  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion, or  some  other  hidden  danger.  And 
they're  continually  checked  to  make  sure 
they're  on  station  where  they're  supposed 
to  be.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  3rd  Coast  Guard 
District,  is  Captain  Albert  Frost. 

Capt.  Albert  Prost,  V/O.  Coast  Guard  was 
started  in  1790.  Actually  it  was  first  called 
the  U.S.  Revenue  Marine.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton requested  Congress  to  provide  10  cutters 
to  Insure  the  collection  of  the  customs.  And 
in  1915  we  consolidated  with  the  Life  Sav- 
ing Service,  to  form  what  is  now  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Main  purposes  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  law  enforcement,  and  search  and 
rescue.  We  maintain  patrols  particularly  for 
motor-boat  safety  law  violations,  as  well  as 
for  pollution  prevention  and  control,  and 
generally  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  navigable  waters  in  the  area.  We 
have  seven  helicopters  at  Brooklyn  Air  Sta- 
tion which  at  various  times  youll  find  flying 
over  the  Sound.  They  are  used  for  pollution 
patrol,  for  search  and  rescue  missions,  and 
for  logistics  on  occasion.  At  regular  intervals 
Eaton's  Neck  would  work  with  Brooklyn  Air 
Station  In  hoisting  operations,  and  in  the 
control  and  direction  of  a  search  involving 
boats  and  helicopters.  The  Coast  Guard 
maintains  regular  oil  pollution  flights  over 
Long  Island  Sound  also.  All  of  our  pilots,  as 
are  our  boat  cockswains,  are  trained  and  di- 
rected to  report  all  pollution  sighted,  at  any 
time  when  they  are  operating  over  the  Sound. 
And  the  boats  from  the  Station  have  patrols 
daily  in  which  they  observe  and  report  pollu- 
tion that  they  may  find  in  the  area.  With 
the  increased  emphasis  on  ptollution  preven- 
tion, I  have  hopes  that  the  situation  in  the 
Sound  may  be  reversed  and  that  the  Sound 
itself  may  again  be  considered  a  clean, 
healthy  body  of  water. 

Frank  Field.  V/O.  Thousands  of  fish  died 
during  periods  of  flat  and  oily  calmness  on 
the  Sound  this  summer,  a  natural  phenom- 
enon complicated  by  man's  disposal  of  his 
wastes.  A  concerned  official  who  investigated, 
looking  for  solution  to  Long  Island  Sound's 
ecological  problems  and  its  trends,  Congress- 
man Lester  Wolff : 

Lester  WoLfr,  V,  O.  One  of  the  basic  prob- 
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lems  with  Long  Island  Sound  Is  the  fact 
there  is  no  real  overall  master  plan  for  the 
Sound,    and    therefore    individual    localities 
will  be  doing  their  own  thing.  And  as  a  re- 
sult of  which,  there  U  this  so-called  piece- 
meal  destruction.  They're  planning  to  put 
bridges  over  the  Sound  now.  which  will  dis- 
turb  the  whole  ecology  of  the  Sound  and 
contribute  not  only  to  the  problems  of  the 
water   but   the   air   pollution   as   well.   The 
Sound  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  of  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  It  is  not.  It  can  only  accom- 
modate a  certain  amount  of  pollution  In  the 
way  of  solid  wastes.  It  can  only  accommodate 
a  certain  amount  of  thermal  pollution,  be- 
fore it  is  a  dead  sea.  In  some  areas  of  the 
Sound  it  is  a  sewer  for  New  York  City  and 
certain    areas    of    Connecticut.    The    people 
along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  came 
to  live  along  its  shores  for  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  recreation  areas  that  we  have 
in  the  entire  nation.  It  almost  is  like  the 
redwood  forest,  or  the  Grand  Canyon,  as  a 
natural  resource.  I  think  It  is  important  that 
people   write  their   local  officials   and   write 
their  congressmen,  so  that  they  understand 
the  great  concern  that  the  people  have  who 
inhabit   this   area.   Just   look  out   over   the 
Sound — you  can't  look  at  It  and  see  It  and 
then   say,    "We're   Just   going   to   write   this 
off." 

Prank  Field.  V/O.  Congressman  Wolff  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  with  Connecticut  Senator 
Abraham  Riblcoff,  to  enable  the  New  Eng- 
land River  Basin  Comnilssion  to  undertake 
a  thorough  three-year  study  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  to  prodvice  a  master  plan  for  lu  lu- 
ture.  At  hearings  on  the  bill  held  in  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  radio  announcer  Phil 
Cutting   was   an   outstanding  witness: 

Phil  CtrmNC,  SOP.  As  kids  we  used  to 
swim  around  with  our  eyes  open  under 
water,  as  I'm  sure  many  people  have  done. 
And  I  tried  it  recently,  and  you  Just  can't 
see  the  same  distance.  Now,  these  aren't  fig- 
ures with  test  tubes  and  conform  counts,  tut 
these  are  basic  observations. 

Prank  Field,  V/O.  Phil  Cutting  broadcasts 
from  his  boat  every  summer  weekend,  giving 
mid-Sound  weather  reports,  fishing  and  sail- 
ing news.  He  calls  the  Sound  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

Every  morning  that  I  head  out  on  the 
Sound.  I  see  something  entirely  different 
from  the  last  morning  that  I  headed  out. 
And  in  the  day  that  I  spend  on  the  Sound, 
traveling  as  far  as  I  do,  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  sights  and  sounds  that  are 
just  available  nowhere  else.  The  Thimble 
Islands  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
on  the  Sound.  It's  a  good  protected  area  for 
an  overnight  stay  if  you  know  where  to  an- 
chor, and  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
colonies  existing  along  the  shore,  a  way  of 
life  all  to  itself.  The  Thimbles  are  unique  in 
that  they  are  rock-ribbed,  practically  devoid 
of  any  topsoll.  They  make  an  ideal  place  for 
a  vacation  cabin,  and  practically  nothing 
else.  Connecticut  shoreline  is  the  low  edge 
or  shore  edge  of  New  England,  and  therefore 
sustains  large  cities  and  is  delta  area  for 
many  major  rivers  coming  into  the  Sound. 
And  it's  accessible  to  transportation  from 
New  England  and  New  York  in  a  way  that 
Long  Island,  dead-ending  as  It  does,  is  not. 
The  Sound  Is  being,  and  has  been,  polluted 
for  a  long  time,  at  an  increasing  concen- 
tration in  some  areas,  but  in  general  we've 
begun  to  reverse  the  course  of  destruction 
of  natural  resources  through  the  growing 
voice  of  conservationists  and  greater  atten- 
tion of  those  in  political  responsibility. 
There  are  exceptions  to  that  in  harbor  areas 
or  in  new  Industrial  areas  where  you'll  find 
terrible  problems  of  intense  pollution;  and 
with  the  Increase  in  oil  shipments  on  the 
Sound,  occasional  major  spills  such  as  we've 
seen  this  last  summer.  The  problem  is  that 
some  of  the  things  that  are  lost  on  the 
Sound  are  Irrevocably  lost.  These  are  beach 
and  marshland  areas  that  have  been  filled  in 
and  paved  over,  and  there  is  just  no  restor- 
ing those.  And  the  quality  of  life  in  terms 
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ciaiine  life  suffers  for  that  loss.  I  com- 
the  wetlands  to  the  lung  tissue  of  the 
body,  that  they  provide  the  source 
nfitrltlon,  source  of  energy,  in  this  case 
.  They  are  very  much  a  breathing  ap- 
for  the  Sound;  within  the  protection 
the  nutrition  of  the  marshland  areas. 
ite   organisms  exist  that  can  exist  no- 
else  In  the  Sound.  There  is  a  growing 
to  protect  our  environment,  and  I 
it's  not  very  far  away.  Well  be  able 
r4flne  our  legislation  In  a  very  practical 
that  will  allow  the  realities  of  the  ne- 
of  dumping  treated  sewage,  harmless 
into   the   Sound,   and   at   the  same 
we  win  be  able  to  flatly  rule  out  and 
nt  blatant  misuse  of  the  resources  that 
1  vallable  to  us  on  the  Sound.  I  wonder 
it  is  in  taking  as  objective  a  look  as  I 
It  legislation  affecting  pollution,  why  it 
a  clammer  is  made  to  be  an  outlaw, 
than  the  polluter  who's  made  the  slt- 
unsafe. 
NK  Phld.  V  O.  The  Devils  Belt  is  get- 
tighter.  Use  of  the  Sound  is  limited  only 
ecological  ability  to  absorb  our  wastes, 
waters  are  a  mirror  of  our  complex  and 
ng  environment,  reflecting  man's  Con- 
or lack  of  concern. 
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WORLD    LAW    DAY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 
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M  •  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Wor  d  Law  Day.  In  a  proclamation  signed 
on  October  30,  President  Nixon  desig- 
nate! November  25  as  World  Law  Day 
and  palled  for  appropriate  ceremonies  to 
the  essential  role  that  law  plays 
domestic  affairs  and  must  play  in 
international  affairs  if  we  are  to  have 
means  to  secure  freedom,  equal  jus- 
and  lasting  peace  among  all  peoples, 
qommend  the  unstinting  efforts  over 
years  of  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Esq., 
is  city,  to  mobilize  the  talents  of 
gal  profession  and  harness  them  to 
i  .chievement  of  world  peace  through 
Mr.  Rhyne  is  president  of  the  World 
Through  Law  Center  in  Geneva,  an 
interfnational  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation of  judges,  lawyers,  legal  scholars, 
other  jurists  with  members  in  128 
and  territories  woricing  to- 
gether to  build  legal  rules  and  legal  in- 
stitu  ;ions  for  world  peace  through  law. 
The  Center  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
pronjotion  of  a  World  Law  Day  each 
year 
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.  Rhyne  is  also  an  adviser  to  the  In- 
tional  Law  Committee  of  Members 
Ct)ngress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  of 
I   am   chairman.   He   generously 
voluntarily  on  our  advisory  board 
Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  its  chairman, 
Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Judge  Philip  C. 
,  Prof.  Covey  T.  Oliver,  and  Ste- 
M.  Schwebel. 
Wfcrld  Law  Day,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  Members  of  Con- 
to  express  their  own  deep  convic- 
about  the  role  of  law  domestically 
internationally.    I    have   long   felt 
y    that    disputes   between    nations 
should  far  more  frequently  be  taken  to 
[nternatlonal  Court  of  Justice  for 
djupicatlon   or    at   least   an   advisory 
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opinion.  Over  the  years,  I  have  urged 
that  numerous  disputes  to  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party  be  taken  to 
the  Court. 

Today,  on  this  fifth  World  Law  Day, 
I  want  to  share  briefly  with  my  col- 
leagues my  own  convictions  regarding 
the  role  of  law  and  government  and  the 
road  to  a  peaceful  world. 

President  Eisenhower  once  said  "there 
can  be  no  peace,  nor  freedom  or  Justice, 
without  law."  His  words  are  manifestly 
true.  And  this  truth  is  not  limited  to  re- 
lations among  the  citizens  within  each 
nation,  but  applies  with  equal  force  to 
relations  among  all  peoples  and  all 
nations. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  pursuit 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  in  this 
world  means  the  pursuit  of  law  and  legal 
institutions  and  their  acceptance  and 
regular  use. 

To  a  tragic  degree,  many  in  this  coun- 
try have  come  to  equate  national  power 
with  peace.  In  the  most  fundamental 
sense,  the  use  and  threat  of  force  by  any 
nation  is  no  more  conducive  to  real  peace 
than  is  the  use  and  threat  of  force  by  an 
individual  citizen. 

What  keeps  peace  within  a  nation  is 
the  compact  among  its  citizens  to  accept 
and  support  rules  of  law  and  their  ad- 
judication and  enforcement.  They  agree 
to  be  governel  by  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  agreement  stems  not  from 
theory  or  some  ideal  blueprint,  but  from 
their  basic  self-interest  in  order  as  op- 
posed to  anarchy. 

To  achieve  peace  and  justice  and  true 
freedom  for  all  nations  and  all  peoples, 
we  must  strive  consciously  and  persist- 
ently to  eliminate  anarchy  and  create 
order.  This  requires  us  to  become  more 
and  more  aware  of  our  mutual  self-in- 
terest as  human  beings  on  this  spaceship 
called  earth.  It  requires  us  to  seek  con- 
sciously and  persistently  to  create,  sup- 
port, and  utilize  those  rules  of  law  and 
their  adjudication  and  enforcement 
which  alone  can  give  us  lasting  peace, 
equal  justice,  and  secure  freedom. 

Only  as  we  employ  this  as  our  primary 
frame  of  reference  and  use  this  as  our 
yardstick  for  measuring  progress,  can  we 
be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
truly  moving  toward  peace  and  fulfilling 
human  needs  and  away  from  war  and 
misery. 

On  this  World  Law  Day,  1970, 1  recom- 
mit my  own  efforts  to  this  task  and  in- 
vite my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  end,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  a  remarkably  clear, 
instructive,  and  helpful  article  by  the 
Honorable  Philip  C.  Jessup,  the  distin- 
guished former  judge  from  this  country 
on  the  International  Court  of  Justice: 

MCMORAKDtTM  ON  THS  INCLTTSION  IN  TREATIES 

OF  Clattbes  for  thk  Obugatort  Submis- 
sion TO  International  Adjudication  of 
DispXTTES  Concerning  Application  or  In- 
terpretation 

(By  PhUlp  C.  Jessup) 
The  practice  of  inserting  in  treaties  a 
clause  or  provision  by  which  the  Parties 
tigreed  to  submit  to  an  international  tri- 
bunal any  dispute  concerning  the  application 
or  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  is  weU  es- 
tablished. Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson,  In  his 
standard  treatise.   The  Permanent  Court  of 
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International  Justice  1920-1942,  gives  the 
background : 

"#443.  Compromissory  Clauses  in  Treaties 
and  Conventions.  The  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Judicial  agency  greatly  facilitated 
the  inclusion  in  international  instruments 
of  clauses  concerning  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  with  reference  to 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  their 
provisions,'  and  it  became  a  general  practice 
to  include  such  clauses  In  multipartite  m- 
struments  drawn  up  at  conferences  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  were  frequently  Included  in  bipartite 
Instruments  also,  and  even  in  Instruments 
concerning  arbitration  and  Judicial  settle- 
ment. In  the  course  of  time  standard  clauses 
were  developed.  They  usually  applied  to  dis- 
putes as  to  (a)  interpretation,  or  (b)  appli- 
cation, or  (c)  Interpretation  and  application, 
or  (d)  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  particular  treaties.  Resort 
to  various  agencies  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes  was  provided  for,  the  Court  being 
the  agency  most  frequently  mentioned:  in 
some  cases,  the  Court  was  named  only  as  one 
of  several  alternative  agencies.  Most  of  the 
clauses  provided  only  generally  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  dispute,  but  In  some  cases  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  reference  was  to  be 
possible  by  the  unilateral  application  of  any 
party. 

"Several  Interesting  examples  of  such  com- 
promissory clauses  may  be  mentioned.  Article 
41  of  the  Geneva  General  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1928,  provided  for  submission  to  the 
Court  of  "disputes  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  the  present  General 
Act,  including  those  concerning  the  classi- 
fication of  disputes  and  the  scope  of  reser- 
vations."«  On  March  27,  1931,  a  Protocol  was 
opened  for  signature  at  The  Hague,  by  which 
the  signatories  recognized  the  competence  of 
the  Court  to  deal  with  (Fr.,  pour  connaitre) 
all  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  conventions  on  private  international 
law  drawn  up  by  the  Hague  Conferences  on 
Private  International  Law.'  The  standard 
compromissory  clauses  Inserted  in  later  mul- 
tipartite Instruments  tended  to  follow  the 
form  used  on  Article  25  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  Manufacture  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Narcotic  Drugs  of  July  13,  1931,  which 
provided : * 

"  If  there  should  arise  between  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  a  dispute  of  any  kind 
relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 


'  In  the  Chorzdw  Case,  the  Court  referred 
to  "the  so-called  clause  compromissoire  (ar- 
bitration clause)  introduced  into  commercial 
and  other  treaties  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  Xixth  century  and  subse- 
quently, by  which  the  contracting  Parties 
agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  differ- 
ences as  to  the  Interpretation  or  application 
of  the  particiUar  treaties."  Series  A,  No.  9, 
p.  21. 

'4  Hudson,  International  Legislation,  p. 
2529. 

''5  Hudson,  International  Legislation,  p. 
933. 

*  5  Hudson,  International  Legislation,  p. 
1048.  The  same  text  mutatis  mutandis  consti- 
tutes Article  4  of  the  Convention  on  Traffic 
In  Women  of  Pull  Age,  of  October  11,  1933; 
Article  9  of  the  Convention  on  Contagious 
Diseases  of  Animals  of  February  20,  1935; 
Article  16  of  the  Convention  of  Transit  of 
Animals  of  February  20,  1935;  and  Article  17 
of  the  Convention  on  Traffic  In  Dangerous 
Drugs  of  June  26,  1936.  See  also  Article  21  of 
the  Convention  on  Conflict  of  Nationality 
Laws  of  AprU  12,  1930,  and  Article  7  of  the 
Convention  on  Broadcasting  in  the  Cause  of 
Peace,  of  September  23, 1936. 

The  mention  in  such  clauses  of  a  forum 
other  than  the  Court  was  originally  due  to 
Insistence  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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of  the  present  Convention  and  if  such  dis- 
DUte  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  di- 
plomacy, it  shall  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  any  applicable  agreements  in  force  be- 
tween the  Parties  providing  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

•'  'In  case  there  Is  no  such  agreement  In 
force  between  the  Parties,  the  dispute  shall 
be  referred  to  arbitration  or  Judicial  settle- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  agreement  on  the 
choice  of  another  tribunal  the  dispute  shall, 
at  the  request  of  any  one  of  the  Parties, 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  if  all  the  Parties  to  the 
dispute  are  Parties  to  the  Protocol  of  De- 
cember lech,  1920,  relating  to  the  Statute 
of  that  Court,  and,  if  any  of  the  Parties 
to  the  dispute  is  not  a  Party  to  the  Protocol 
of  December  16th,  1920,  to  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
Hague  Convention  of  October  18th,  1907,  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes.' 

"The  compromissory  clause  In  Article  23 
of  the  Geneva  Upper  Silesia  Convention  of 
May  15,  1922,  was  relied  upon  by  Germany 
m  its  two  applications  in  the  case  relating 
to  German  Interests  in  Upper  Silesia  In 
1925;  ^  Article  23  provided  that  'should  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  respecting  the  construc- 
tion and  application  of  Articles  6  to  22  arise 
between  the  German  and  Polish  Govern- 
ments, they  shall  be  submitted'  to  the 
Court.  Poland  advanced  a  preliminary  ob- 
jection contending  that  the  Court  lacked 
Jurisdiction  on  the  grounds  that  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  had  arisen  between  the  par- 
ties before  the  application  was  filed,  and 
that  the  dispute  did  not  fall  under  Article 
23;  the  Court  dismissed  the  objection,  hold- 
ing that  under  Article  23  recourse  could  be 
had  to  the  Court  as  soon  as  one  of  the  parties 
considered  that  a  difference  of  opinion  aris- 
ing out  of  the  construction  and  application 
of  Articles  6  to  22  exists." 

The  practice  was  nearly  uniform  during 
the  life  of  the  League  of  Nations  but  since 
the  United  States  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
League  and  refused  separate  acceptance  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, the  United  States  did  not  support  the 
practice  widely  until  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  In  1945.  The 
United  States  had.  however,  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  ILO  (International  Labour  Orga- 
nisation) by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress In  1934,  and  thereby  accepted  the 
Ooiu^'s  Jurisdiction  provided  for  in  Articles 
29-33  and  37  of  the  ILO  Constitution. 

A  typical  article  is  in  Article  XVII  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  which  reads : 

"Settlement  of  disputes. 
"(A)  Any  question  or  dispute  concerning 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  this  stat- 
ute which  is  not  settled  by  negotiation  shall 
be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  In  conformity  with  the  statute  of  the 
court,  unless  the  parties  concerned  agree  on 
another  mode  of  settlement." 

In  a  memorandum  of  December  1,  1969, 
the  Department  of  State  listed  multilateral 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  and  which  contained  the  so-called 
compromissory  clause.  The  memorandum  also 
listed  bilateral  treaties  of  the  United  States 
with  the  same  provision.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  treaties  In  each  group.  A  copy 
of  this  memorandum  with  explanatory  ma- 
terial is  annexed  hereto.  Attention  is  called 
especially  to  the  letter  from  Acting  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  Sylvia  E.  Nllsen  to  Lionel 
M.  Summers  In  November  1964,  also  attached. 
The  interpretation  of  written  texts  by  mu- 
nicipal courts  constitutes  a  standard  and 
substantial  part  of  their  task.  Prom  the  in- 
terpretation of  contracts,  deeds  and  wills  up 
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through  the  Interpretation  of  laws  and  of 
the  Constitution,  the  task  Is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  a  Judicial  one.  Except  In  countries 
like  England,  where  there  is  no  written  Con- 
stitution, all  this  Judicial  activity  is  common 
to  practically  aU  countries  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  modern  period  of  interna- 
tional adjudications — that  Is  from  the  Jay 
Treaty  of  1794  down  to  the  present — inter- 
national tribunals  have  time  and  again  been 
called  upon  to  Interpret  written  texts,  usu- 
ally of  treaties.  There  has  been  hardly  a  case 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
which  has  not  Involved  an  Issue  of  treaty 
interpretation. 

The  utility  and  acceptability  of  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  by  an  International  court.  Is 
shown  by  the  European  experience  In  estab- 
lishing the  European  Economic  Community 
under  the  Rome  Treaty  of  1957.  As  part  of 
the  organization  of  the  Community,  the 
Court  of  Justice  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties has  been  established.  If  in  a  litigation  in 
one  of  the  six  countries,  members  of  the 
Community,  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  establishing  the 
Community,  the  lower  court  may,  at  its  op- 
tion, request  the  Community  Court  to  give 
a  "preliminary  decision"  concerning  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty.  If  the  question  of 
treaty  interpretation  arises  In  a  national 
court  of  last  ftsort  from  which  no  national 
appeal  lies,  the  national  court  Is  obligated  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  Community  Court. 
Although  the  basic  treaty  does  not  so  pro- 
vide. It  has  been  accepted  In  practice  that 
the  Interpretation  by  the  Community  Court 
will  be  considered  authoritative  and  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  national  court  which  then 
proceeds  to  decide  the  case  before  it,  utilizing 
that  Interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  there 
Is  or  may  be  disagreement  about  the  Inter- 
national law  rules  governing  treaties  and 
their  interpretation.  This  is  true  In  interna- 
tional courts  and  has  been  true  when  various 
national  courts  have  been  called  upon  to  in- 
terpret treaties.  No  Judicial  system  would 
work  If  it  were  a  prerequisite  of  Jurisdiction 
that  all  the  Judges  on  the  bench  must  agree 
upon  the  rules  of  law  to  be  applied.  Now, 
however,  international  courts  would  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Treaties 
which  was  elaborated  on  the  basis  of  the 
studies  made  over  a  period  of  years  by  the 
International  law  Commission.  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  has  called  It  "a  treaty  of 
major  Importance".  Even  for  States  which 
have  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty.  It  affords  a 
valuable  source  of  applicable  international 
law,  and  in  regard  to  Interpretation,  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  important 
disagreements  with  its  text. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  question  of 
treaty  interpretation  Is  merely  one  element 
In  a  dispute  or  controversy.  Thus  In  the  sit- 
uations in  the  European  Community  Court, 
as  Just  mentioned,  it  is  the  national  court 
which  proceeds  to  decide  the  case  on  the 
merits  after  the  Community  Court  gives  the 
Interpretation  required.  In  like  manner.  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  United  States,  if 
it  were  disputing  a  question  of  Interpreta- 
tion with  another  party  to  a  treaty  contain- 
ing the  compromissory  clause,  to  leave  open 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  which  might  the 
more  easily  be  resolved  when  an  authorita- 
tive Interpretation  was  received  from  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Historically 
we  have  found  It  advantageous  to  terminate 
irritating  controversies  with  our  neighbors 
Canada  and  Mexico  by  asking  International 
tribunals  to  Interpret  provisions  of  boundary 
treaties.  The  removal  of  even  minor  fric- 
tions with  friendly  countries  Is  advantageous 
since  If  not  settled,  they  may  become  mag- 
nified. 

The    long    practice    of    Inserting    In    our 
treaties  the  clause  providing  for  judicial  in- 
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terpretation  is  evidence  that  a  succession  of 
Administrations  have  consistently  found  that 
the  practice  is  a  useful  one.  The  list  men- 
tioned ab6ve  shows  that  the  Senate  has  not 
hesitated  to  advise  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  treaties  containing  such  clauses. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  recent  conferences 
for  the  conclusion  of  great  multipartite 
treaties  on  the  law  of  the  sea.  on  diplomatic 
and  consular  rights  and  privileges,  and  on  the 
law  of  treaties,  the  Soviet  Union  has  suc- 
ceeded In  blocking  the  Inclusion  of  the  cus- 
tomary clause  conferring  Jurisdiction  on  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  questions 
involving  the  Interpretation  or  application 
of  the  conventions.  The  United  States  Dele- 
gations at  the  Conferences  where  those  treat- 
ies have  been  negotiated  have  opposed  this 
Soviet  position.  The  unsatisfactory  compro- 
mise has  been  to  adopt  an  "optional  protocol" 
which  States  may  ratify  separately  If  they 
wish  to  submit  possible  future  disputes  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  Sen- 
ate has  approved  such  optional  protocols  ac- 
companying the  conventions  on  diplomatic 
and  consular  rights  and  privileges. 

On  May  1.  1970,  a  letter  signed  by  17  Sena- 
tors and  53  Representatives  was  sent  to  the 
President  urging  the  use  of  International 
legal  procedures  and  institutions  for  the 
settlement  of  International  disputes.  The  let- 
ter contained  the  following  paragraphs: 

"It  would  be  a  highly  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
during  this  25th  Anniversary  Tear  and  a 
tangible  demonstration  of  America's  willing- 
ness to  resolve  International  disputes  peace- 
fully If  the  following  spkeclflc  steps  could  be 
taken  this  year:  .  .  .  Third,  the  Instructing 
of  U.S.  negotiators  to  seek  inclusion  of  a  pro- 
vision in  future  treaties  and  agreements 
which  provide  for  the  World  Court's  adjudi- 
cation of  disputes  arising  under  those  treaties 
and  agreements." 


TRADE  BILL  VOTE  EXPLAINED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  because  I 
felt  it  would  lead  to  higher  consumer 
prices,  worsening  inflation,  decreased 
farm  exports,  and  a  chain  reaction  of 
retaliatory  measures  by  our  trading  part- 
ners around  the  world. 

This  bill  alters  a  pattern  of  trade  that 
for  the  past  35  years  has  served  us  well. 
Since  enactment  of  the  reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  the  value  of 
American  trade  has  steadily  increased 
until  it  has  become  a  major  factor  in  the 
wealth  and  diversity  of  the  American 
economy.  Since  1960,  the  value  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade  has  risen  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product — a  lll-i>ercent  increase  com- 
pared to  a  91-percent  increase. 

This  expanding  pattern  of  trade  has 
reduced  prices,  increased  opportunities 
for  American  business  to  export,  and  im- 
proved the  efficiency  and  competitive 
strength  of  American  industry.  It  has 
meant  a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth. 

We  must  move  with  exceedingly  great 
caution  in  reversing  a  pattern  of  trade 
that  has  brought  us  so  many  benefits. 

My  concern  is  that  this  trade  bill,  in- 
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or  not,   signals   to  all   the 
that  the  United  States  is  abandon- 
historic  trade  policy,  and  a  con- 
of  world  trade  is  likely  to  result. 
.      bill  sets  complicated  and  confus- 
p^ocedures  to  restrict  imports  which 
difficult  to  administer  equitably, 
retaliation  in  the  form  of  reduced 
by  foreign  countries  of  Ameri- 
f Jirm  and  manufactured  goods  will 
The  six  governments  of  the 
Common  Market,  the  world's 
trading  bloc,   and  Britain  have 
clear  they  will  be  unable  to  resist 
to  retaliate  against  U.S.  ex- 
should  this  trade  bill  become  law. 
these  nations  send  sizable  per- 
of   their   own   exports   to   the 
States. 

could  be  especially  serious 

iana.  Thirty-five  percent  of  In- 

s    manufacturing    exports    go    to 

,  and  Europe  is  Dne  of  the  biggest 

ts  for  Indiana  soybeans,  and  one 

most  likely  areas  to  react   ad- 

to  the  House  trade  bill. 

the  area  of  manufactured  goods, 

1958  to  1967,  textiles  and  leather 

created  1,480  new  jobs  in  In- 

in  113  new  firms.  Exports  for  these 

assifications  increased  by  $100,000 

1967  to  1969,  reaching  a  level  of 

million.  Over  400,000  manufactur- 

wjorkers  in  Indiana  are  employed  in 

ig  firms.  In  1960,  Indiana  exports 

$305  million;  in  1969,  $960  mil- 

up  to  370  percent.  These  growing 

should  not  be  jeopardized  by 

trade  legislation. 

reasons  strengthened  my   op- 

..  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  The 

provides  a  new  tax  loophole  for  ex- 

jriented  businesses,  which  will  cost 

Treasury  up  to  $650  million  per  year 

revenues. 

bill  freezes  the  oil  import  quota 
,   which   costs  the  consumers  of 
$5  to  $7  billion  annually  in  in- 
prices  for  oil. 

bill  will  have  an  inflationary  im- 

since  it  will  result  in  fewer  low- 

imported  goods  and  less  competi- 

from   abroad   for  domestic   goods. 

i  iformed  estimate  is  that  the  higher 

)f  items  resulting  from  the  trade 

■jctions   contained  in   the   bill    vill 

the  consumer  price  index  by  al- 

1  percent. 

.  bill  will  blunt  incentives  for  Araer- 
industry  to  modernize,  cut  costs, 
i  ncrease  productivity  and  output  by 
ng  shields  of  Government  protec- 
And  it  will  jeopardize  the  jobs  of 
workers  employed  in  export 
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are  better  ways  of  aiding  Amer- 
firms  affected  by  import  competi- 
Present  law  can  be  effective  in  pro- 
tectii  g  our  manufacturers  against  dump- 
iind  other  unfair  trade  practices; 
adju!  tment  assistance  for  affected  in- 
dustipes  and  employees  can  be  liberal- 
ized. 

W4  must  consider  alternative  courses 
of  a<tion  in  foreign  trade  that  will  not 
reboiind  to  the  detriment  of  American 
farmers  and  manufacturers,  as  the 
Trad;  Act  of  1970  is  apt  to  do.  There  are 
defects  in  our  present  trade  laws,  but 
this  fill  goes  too  far. 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECTICnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  the  following  statement 
by  the  executive  director,  William  R. 
Hutton,  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  as  an  extension  of  remarks  to 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  This 
statement  is  in  reference  to  the  "senior 
aides,"  a  highly  successful  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  community  service  em- 
ployment program  for  older  people  which 
is  operating  in  my  district  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
affect  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
will  have  on  it. 

The  program  should  be  commended  as 
it  has  been  greeted  by  enthusiasm  from 
both  the  employers  of  these  senior  aides 
for  their  youthful  and  useful  contribu- 
tions to  these  organizations  and  from  the 
senior  citizen  participants  for  the  feeling 
of  well-being  it  has  engendered. 

The  statement  follows: 
Senior  Aides 

To  provide  meaningful  part-time  employ- 
ment lor  needy  older  Americans  In  this 
country.  I  support  continuance  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Community  Service  Employment 
Programs,  through  passage  of  the  Manpower 
BUI.  I  know  about  the  excellent  work  of 
these  programs  through  my  contact  with 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
Aides  Program  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Sponsored  by  the  Bridgeport  Commission 
on  Senior  Citizens,  the  Senior  Aides  Project 
has  sixty  low-Income  Senior  Aides,  age  flf- 
ty-^ve  and  over,  placed  In  14  community 
service  agencies  throughout  Bridgeport. 
These  agencies  Include  the  American  Red 
Cross.  North  End  Girls  Club,  three  hospi- 
tals, the  public  library,  and  the  American 
Cancer   Society. 

Ten  Senior  Aides  with  the  City's  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  recently  received 
Presidential  commendation  and  kudos  in 
the  Bridgeport  newspaper  through  their  su- 
pervision of  200  youths  in  an  anti-Utter  cam- 
paign for  the  city. 

When  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  about 
the  clean-up  project  and  asked  for  his 
endorsement  of  an  anti-litter  and  beautl- 
flcatlon  slogan  contest,  he  did  not  reply  to 
me,  but  Instead  sent  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion directly  to  Andrew  Ouyer,  youth  coordi- 
nator for  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. 

"I  want  to  commend  you  and  all  those  who 
assisted  In  the  anti-Utter  campaign,"  wrote 
the  clean-up  project  and  asked  for  his 
example  for  all  of  our  fellow  citizens." 

Guyer  extended  congratulations  for  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Aides  to  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Kutno,  the  Project  Director.  The  Parks  offi- 
cial commented,  "I  feel  that  the  work  your 
Aides  have  done  In  abetting  our  beautiflca- 
tlon  program  Is  In  great  measure  responsible 
for  its  success.  The  Aides  work  directly  with 
the  youngsters  and  this  proves  that  age  Is 
not  a  barrier  to  pride  In  our  community,  but 
rather,  an  asset." 

Other  Senior  Aides  serve  the  community  as 
Instructors,  maintenance  aides,  kitchen 
aides,  hospital  service  aides,  and  clerical 
assistants. 

Furthermore,  their  participation  in  the 
program  Is  contributing  to  research  on  the 
elderly  being  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Bridgeport.  Five  Senior  Aides,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  are  participating  in  scientific  en- 
deavors concerning  older  adult  behavior. 
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I  was  very  much  Involved  in  getting  the 
initial  funds  for  the  program  in  Bridgeport,, 
so  I  know  how  effective  the  Senior  Aides 
Program  has  been  in  both  supplementing 
senior  citizens'  incomes  and  in  giving  them 
a  useful  place  in  society.  One  of  my  chief 
concerns  has  been  that  of  the  Senior  Citizen. 
I  strongly  urge  the  continuance  and  expan- 
sion of  Community  Service  Employment  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  fine  Senior  Aides  Program 
conducted  In  Bridgeport. 


NIXON'S  DILEMMA  ON  THE 
TRADE  BILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24.  1970 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  passed  the  trade  bill  in  spite 
of  the  warnings,  clearly  sounded,  that 
the  consequences  of  its  enactment  into 
law  will  be  to  disrupt  the  world  economy 
and  imperil  world  peace. 

What  has  not  been  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently. I  think,  is  the  economic  disaster 
which  will  befall  the  American  farmers, 
workers,  and  businessmen  as  the  result  of 
the  retaliatory  measures  which  surely 
will  be  taken  by  other  trading  countries 
should  the  bill,  as  passed,  become  law. 

An  eminent  observer,  Milton  Viorst, 
has  written  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  some  of  the  effects  which  can  be 
anticipated.  I  commend  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  important  article, 
wMch  follows: 

Nixon's  Dilemma  on  the  Trade  Bill 
(By  Milton  Viorst) 

The  most  Important  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  up  during  the  entire  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  currently  before  Congress.  And.  amaz- 
ingly, we  don't  have  a  clue  to  whether  the 
President  approves  of  It  or  not. 

This  bin,  which  Imposes  a  stringent  new 
set  of  restrictions  on  Imports,  can  damage 
our  relations  with  every  trading  country  in 
the  world.  It  can  profoimdly  impair  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  economy. 

But  because  of  its  domestic  political  Impli- 
cations, the  President  has  remained  silent 
about  It. 

We  know  his  opinions  on  street  crime  and 
student  violence,  on  which  he  can  take  pious 
moral  positions  but  which  elude  easy  legis- 
lative solutions. 

In  contrast,  he  says  nothing  about  the 
trade  bill,  where  a  moral  position  requires 
courage  but  whose  disastrous  consequences 
can  be  averted  by  a  simple  congressional 
majority. 

Admittedly,  the  President  is  in  a  dilemma. 
He  committed  himself  in  1968  to  repay  the 
Southern  textile  tycoons  who  made  possible 
his  election.  He  also  has  some  major  debts 
to  the  big  spenders  in  the  oil  Industry.  He'll 
need  both  of  these  groups  again  In  1972.  This 
legislation  was  originally  written  for  them. 
But  he  knows  this  bill  is  Intrinsically  infla- 
tionary It  will  raise  oil  prices  Immediately 
and  textile  prices  shortly.  Over  the  long  run. 
it  could  Increase  the  price  of  every  product 
that  now  has  foreign  competition.  By  1972, 
the  inflation  In  this  bill  could  generate  a  lot 
of  antl-Nlxon  votes. 

The  President  also  knows  that,  before 
long,  the  nation's  exporters  will  begin  to 
feel  the  backlash  of  economic  reprisal.  The 
European  Common  Market,  our  biggest  cus- 
tomer, has  wTirned  explicitly  that  it  will  re- 
taliate vigorously  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

Hardest    hit    will    surely    be    agriculture, 
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which  las:  year  had  $6.6  billion  In  exports. 
Currently,  American  farmers  export  50  per- 
cent oi  their  soybean  crop,  41  percent  of 
wheat,  36  percent  of  tobacco,  58  percent  of 
rice,  29  percent  of  cotton.  Naturally,  the 
farir.  lobbies  are  outraged  by  the  bill. 

As  Denver's  Rocky  Mountain  News  put  It: 
•Protection  for  a  North  Carolina  textile 
plant  win  be  at  the  expense  of,  say,  an  In- 
diana soybean  grower  (or)  a  Colorado  wheat 
farmer." 

There  is  no  doubt,  furthermore,  that  the 
bill  will  trigger  the  kind  of  action-reaction 
sequence  (called  a  trade  war)  that  can  lead 
only  to  a  grievous  decline  in  international 
commerce  as  the  Smoot-Hawley  protective 
Wriff  act  did  in  1930. 

Paradoxically,  the  loser  would  necessarily 
be  the  United  States.  This  year,  despite  all 
the  complaining  about  unfair  competition 
from  abroad,  we  will  have  a  $3  billion  trade 
stirplus.  This  surplus  Is  vital  to  maintain 
our  overseas  commitments,  our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Nixon,  perhaps,  can  still  save  the  situ- 
ation. He  understands  the  Importance  of  in- 
ternational trade.  He  Is  not,  at  heart,  a  pro- 
tectionist. He  can  go  on  television  to  explain 
to  the  country  exactly  what  Is  at  stake. 

He  win  have  no  problem  showing  that  a 
congressman  who  votes  for  fatter  profits  for 
textiles  and  oil  takes  dollars  out  of  the 
pockets  of  farmers.  Industrial  workers  and, 
ultimately,  every  American  consumer. 

Yet  Mr.  Nixon  risks  going  down  In  history 
as  the  first  protectionist  President  since  Her- 
bert Hoover,  and  the  chief  antagonist  to  the 
international  trend  toward  freer  trade. 

By  his  acquiescing  in  the  trade  bill,  he  Is 
asking  the  country  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
his  personal  political  debts. 


WHY  SO  MANY  BLACKS  ARE 
DYING  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  citizens 
are  asking  why  the  percentage  of  blacks 
in  the  armed  services  is  far  greater  than 
their  percentage  of  the  national  popu- 
lation? There  are  various  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  the  fact  that  blacks  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  Southeast  Asia  in  far 
greater  percentage  than  their  numbers 
here  in  America.  But  the  most  logical  one 
is  that  held  by  black  militants:  "the 
white  man  has  decided  that  blacks  will 
fight  this  illegal,  unjust,  and  immoral 
war." 

When  the  composition  of  draft  boards 
are  analyzed  on  a  national  basis,  it  tends 
to  prove  the  charge  that  blacks  are  not 
fairly  represented  on  the  commissions 
that  determine  who  will  be  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces. 

The  following  article  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  appearing  November  19, 
1970,  substantiates  the  hypocritical  posi- 
tions of  most  Americans  that  "neighbor- 
hood schools"  are  important,  but  the 
"neighborhood  draft  boards"  are  not. 
Neighbors  in  the  Draft 

Gov.  Hearnes  ought  to  have  a  quiet  chat 
soon  with  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  E.  McCain,  acting 
director  of  Selective  Service  In  Missouri.  The 
Colonel  Is  responsible  for  remedying  an  un- 
fortunate defect  that  has  developed  In  the 
Selective  Service  machinery  here  under  which 
ghetto  blacks  are  In  large  measure  being 
drafted  not  by  their  black  neighbors,  as  the 
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system  contemplates,  but  by  while  subur- 
banites who  are  strangers  to  them.  Tills  is 
hardly  a  procedure  likely  to  instill  confidence 
In  the  fairness  of  the  system. 

As  disclosed  in  this  newspaper  by  Ted  Gest, 
almost  half  of  the  members  of  the  11  Selec- 
tive Service  boards  with  Jurisdiction  over 
areas  of  St.  Louis  live  In  St.  Louis  County, 
a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of  federal  regu- 
lations that  say  any  members  of  local  boards 
"shall  be  residents  of  a  county  in  which 
their  local  board  has  Jurisdiction."  Col.  Mc- 
Cain's argument  that  the  nonresldency  prac- 
tice is  permissible  because  St.  Louis  is  no 
"county"  Is  legal  hair-splitting.  We  Imagine 
both  he  and  Gov.  Hearnes  would  act  quickly 
enough  If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot — 
If  black  Republican  politicians  from  North 
St.  Louis  were  drafting  young  whites  in 
Florissant,  Clayton  and  South  County. 

To  take  one  example  of  many:  Robert 
Grant  Walsh  of  Gleucoe  In  southwest  St. 
Louis  County  Is  chairman  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  103  In  North  St.  Louis,  some  25 
miles  as  the  crow  files  from  his  home  In  outer 
exurbla.  He  Is  white,  a  former  Democratic 
Committeeman  from  the  First  Ward  and  still 
active  In  Democratic  politics,  although  now 
his  political  interests  of  necessity  are  cen- 
tered In  the  county.  If  he  wants  to  volunteer 
for  draft  board  duty  It  should  be  for  Board 
220  which  runs  no  farther  east  than  Llnd- 
berg  Boulevard,  or  else  he  could  move  back 
to  the  First  Ward. 

The  idea  of  having  local  boards  in  the  first 
place,  as  articulated  by  former  Selective 
Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  is  that 
they  should  be  composed  of  "little  groups  of 
neighbors  on  whom  is  placed  the  responsibil- 
ity to  determine  who  Is  to  serve  the  nation 
In  the  armed  forces  and  who  Is  to  serve  in 
industry,  agriculture  and  other  deferred 
classifications."  Gov.  Hearnes  shotUd  Insist 
that  Col.  McCain  carry  out  this  philosophy. 


UGLY  DUCKLING? 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TXXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  re- 
quested permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record  newsstories  and  other  material 
that  I  have  considered  helpful  in  fur- 
thering the  true  picture  of  the  F-Ul. 

Certain  of  my  cause,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  follow  this  course,  and  insert  a 
newsstory  dated  November  20,  1970, 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  in  the 
Record. 

Briefly,  the  story  says  one  simple  but 
extremely  important  thing:  At  McCoy 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  a  few  days  ago 
two  "swing-wing  SAC  planes  competed 
against  27  SAC  B-52's  and  two  Vulcan 
bombers  of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force 
in  a  test  of  precision  bombing  that  was 
scored  by  radar." 

The  two-man  PB-111  crew  of  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  S.  Russell  and  MaJ.  Arben  R.  Ely 
scored  the  highest  point  total. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  It  follows: 

Ugly  Duckling  Paces  SAC  Bombers 
(By  Howard  SUber) 

Orlando,  Fla. — An  ugly  duckling  was 
transformed  Thursday  Into  the  beautiful 
bird  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  transformation  began  Sunday  when 
two    FBI  11    bombers    were    entered    in    the 
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Strategic  Air  Command  combat  competition 
which  was  fiown  from  McCoy  Air  Force  Base 
here. 

It  ended  with  an  announcement  Thursday 
that  the  controversial  plane  had  won  an 
important  part  of  the  contest. 

The  FBlll,  which  closely  resembles  and 
has  shared  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
trouble-plagued  Fill  fighter-bomber,  was 
declared  the  winner  of  the  SAC  bombing 
trophy. 

The  two  swing- wing  SAC  planes  competed 
against  27  SAC  B52s  and  two  Vulcan  bomb- 
ers of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  in  a  test 
of  precision  bombing  that  was  scored  by 
radar. 

FBlll    VICTOBT 

The  two-man  F-111  crew  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
S.  Russell,  Paterson,  N.J..  and  MaJ.  Arben  R. 
Ely,  Portland,  Ore.,  scored  the  highest  point 
total . 

SAC'S  FBlll  unit,  the  Ft.  Worth-based 
340th  Bomb  Wing,  could  not  compete  for 
the  big  prize,  the  Falrchlld  Trophy,  because 
it  does  not  yet  have  tanker  aircraft,  and  an 
exercise  in  tanker  navigation  is  one  of  the 
requirements. 

In  fact,  the  FBlll  will  not  officially  be- 
come part  of  the  deterrent  force  until  the 
middle  of  next  year.  The  current  mission  of 
the  340th  Is  testing  the  new  bomber  and 
training  crews  to  fly  it. 

unprecedented 

The  entry  of  the  FBlll  In  the  competition 
was  unprecedented  in  that  the  contest  which 
began  in  the  19S0s  had  never  before  been 
opened  to  aircraft  which  were  not  available 
for  tactical  use. 

SAC  did  not  deny  that  the  FBlll  was  en- 
tered in  the  hope  that  it  would  win  at  least 
part  of  the  competition  and,  thus,  begin  to 
overcome  a  serious  image  handicap. 

The  bombing  trophy  victory  was  a  big  plus 
for  an  aircraft  which  has  encountered  many 
minuses,  including  the  grounding  of  the  en- 
tire fleet  of  more  than  400  Fills  and  FBI  lis 
for  the  most  rigid  testing  program  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  Air  Force. 

The  planes  were  grounded  after  a  series  of 
crashes. 

ovEK    the    hump 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  Air  Force  chief  of  siaff 
and  defender  of  the  plane,  arrived  here 
shortly  after  the  announcement  was  made. 
"We  are  over  the  hump,"  he  said.  "This  Is 
going  to  be  a  real  fine  airplane  for  us." 

Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  SAC  commander- 
in-chief,  was  equally  enthusiastic.  "The 
FBlll  Is  working  very  well,"  he  said.  "It  rep- 
resents significant  technical  advances  In  elec- 
tronics and  bombing  and  navigation 
systems." 

The  SAC  chief  was  an  early  project  officer 
for  the  TFX,  which  became  the  Fl  11  and  the 
SAC  variant,  the  FBlll. 

HAPPy      CREW 

Perhaps  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  two  35-year-old  members 
of  the  winning  crew.  Russell  and  Ely  were  as- 
signed to  fly  an  airplane  which  Is  regarded  by 
some  persons  and,  they  said,  even  their 
wives — as  unsafe  and  unreliable. 

But  they  Insisted  that  the  plane  has  been 
maligned. 

"It  is  simply  magnificent,"  said  Russell. 
"It  does  Just  about  everything  for  you.  It  is 
the  only  plane  that  SAC  has  that  can  do  the 
Job." 

Russell  said  that  by  "the  Job"  he  meant 
the  penetration  of  Soviet  air  defenses. 

"Structurally  It  Is  small.  It  Isn't  seen  easily 
on  radar.  It  flies  very  low  and  very  fast," 
Russell  explained. 

The  FBlll  can  move  In  on  a  target  at  a 
level  of  200  feet  above  the  terrain — too  low 
to  be  readily  tracked  hy  radar,  the  pilot  said. 

Ely,  the  navigator-bombardier,  described 
the  plane  as  "the  finest  there  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  capable  of  doing  what  it 
was  designed  to  do." 
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Pr  ;sent  plans  call  for  SAC  to  receive  70  op- 
eratl  onal  planes  along  with  a  few  spares  and 
trait  ing  aircraft. 
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h|0N.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25.  1970 

MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
_  Rules  Committee  yesterday  grant- 
rule  for  House  Resolution  19436.  the 
Housing  Act. 

legislation  contains  housing  sub- 
Jttees  response  to  many  of  this 
on's  critical  housing  dilemmas, 
of  the  lesser  known  but  innovative 
es   is  a  provision  I  authored  to 
ide  dormitory-type  housing  for  sin- 
individuals  who  have  been  forced  to 
their    homes    because    of    public 
iDh. 

these  single  men  and  women  do 
qualify  for  other  forms  of  housing 

and  cannot  find  the  unique 

of  abode  that  best  suits  their  living 
?.    Many    times    they    expend    their 
ger  incomes  on  inappropriate  hous- 
that  offers  few  of  the  conveniences 
;  they  have  come  to  rely  on. 
-he  man  and  woman  I  am  speaking  of 
i^ually  elderly  and  a  loner.  He  or  she 
person  who  prefers  not  to  have  a 
s  or  a  complete  apartment  but  feels 
,1  e  at  home  in  a  clean  sleeping  room, 
often  these  accommodations  are 
in   the   many    residential   hotels 
dot  the  downtown  area  of  many  of 
large  cities.  And  it  is  these  hotels 
increasingly  are  the  target  of  the 
•s  ball. 
I^alph    Miller,    writing    in    the    Pitts- 
Press  of  Sunday,  November  22,  has 

intly  recorded  the  fate  of  one  of 

;e  hotels  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  men 
now  are  living  there. 
.  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Miller's 
cpllent  article  into  the  Congressional 
at  this  time: 
MED  Hotel,   Old-Timers  Srr   'N'   Waff 
(By  Ralph  Miller) 
C  iirpet«d  heavily  with  the  dust  of  decades, 
lobby  of  the  New  Merchants  Hotel  is  a 
zingly  nostalgic  setting. 
.__  late  fall  sun.  its  rays  sUcing  through 
grime  and  grit  on  the  front  window,  was 
i^ing  the  sagging  shoulders  of  three  old- 
sitting  contentedly  on  the  long,  shiny, 
benches. 
Tjiey  weren't  saying  too  much — an  occa- 
grunt  somehow  understood  to  mean 
-  „iing  between  cronies — but  they  were 
iklng   thougths   about   as   long  as   their 
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dim  light  dangling  hstlessly  from  a 
len  !thy  cord  softened  the  shadows  that  were 
eer  ly  etched  into  the  scene. 

Someone  apologized:  "Most  of  the  fixtures 
Jus ;  don't  have  no  more  bulbs  .  .  .  aw,  we 
doi  't  really  need  'em  just  for  settin'  around 
IIM  this. 

LOCKING    FOR    "BIG    BALL" 

ruddy-faced  Irishman  with  the  twin 
e:l  5  of  gab  and  wit  explained: 
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"Every  morning  we  get  up  and  look  out 
the  window  to  see  if  the  big  ball  Is  coming 
down  on  us  yet." 

That's  the  way  James  J.  Dougherty,  70,  a 
resident  at  the  hotel  "for  a  long  time,"  face- 
tiously expressed  the  anguished  sentiments 
of  the  roomers. 

They're  trying  to  keep  the  thought  of  the 
hotel's  cloeing  out  of  their  minds  until  the 
last  couple  of  days,  as  one  old-timer  put  it. 

They've  all  been  notified  the  historic  place 
Is  closing  Monday,  Nov.  30. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Herman  Investment 
Co.  said,  "We're  going  to  start  razing  the 
property  on  the  first  of  December." 

In  the  immediate  future  the  plans  for 
the  site  are  "indefinite  .  .  .  but  it  will  most 
likelv  be  used  for  parking,  at  least  temporar- 
ily.'' 

"OUTLIVED    USEFULNESS" 

The  hotel  at  415  Port  Pitt  Blvd.,  near 
Smithfield  Street,  "has  simply  outlived  its 
usefulness."  the  investment  company  spokes- 
man added. 

Well,  to  the  old-timers  that's  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

'It  may  not  be  the  Waldorf,  you  know,  but 
it's  been  home  to  a  lot  of  us  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  ain't  easy  leaving,  especially  at  our 
age."  said  Joseph  H.  Hensler,  88. 

Hensler,  who  laid  pipelines  before  his  re- 
tirement, recalled  that  in  living  21  years  at 
Merchants  he  had  seen  "a  lot  of  fellows 
come  and  go  .  .  made  an  awful  pile  of 
friends  but  a  good  many  of  them  have 

gone  now  .  .  .  died  off." 

Hensler  plans  to  "stay  in  this  neighbor- 
hood .  .  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  anywhere 
else  .  .  .  it's  my  home  digs." 

Hyman  Miller.  65,  "Just  a  kid  around  the 
place,"  recently  retired  as  newsboy  at  Fifth 
and  Wood,  downtown.  He,  too,  prefers  to 
stay  in  the  same  area. 

CROSSING    THE    BRIDGE 

"I'm  going  across  the  Smithfield  Bridge, 
to  a  place  that's  kind  of  like  this,  not  fancy 
but  sort  of  homey,"  he  said. 

He  said,  "After  the  years— like,  I  been  here 
17  years— you  get  a  feeling  for  a  place  and  no 
matter  what  somebody  else  might  think,  why 
it's  Just  home,  that's  all.  Just  home." 

Bill  Craig.  66.  the  day  clerk,  nodded. 

"I'll  sure  miss  this  place."  he  said,  softly. 
Seated  in  a  rickety  chair  facing  rows  of 
empty  mail  slots.  Bill  sighed,  "We  only  have 
about  25  men  left  .  .  .  rest  all  took  off  soon  as 
they  heard  about  the  closing." 

Bill  fumbled  with  some  registration 
cards.  "No  use  for  these  .  .  .  we're  not  taking 
anybody  else  now,"  he  explained,  wiping  a 
cobweb  from  a  dust-crusted  Inkwell. 

Bill  looked  up  when  a  guest  walked  quietly 
over  the  chipped  squares  on  the  lobby  floor 
and  headed  toward  the  door — for  the  last 
time. 

Carrying  a  paper  bag  in  one  hand,  with 
some  old  newspapers  scrunched  under  his 
arm.  he  paused  to  wave  to  Bill. 

"See  you  around." 

Bill  could  only  say,  sincerely.  "Take  care  of 
yourself." 

Craig  and  the  lobby  sitters  agreed  that  it 
"kind  of  gets  to  you  the  way  we  have  to  fold 
up  our  stuff  and  hit  the  road."  as  Miller  put 
It. 

Hensler  took  a  deep  drag  on  his  stogie, 
looked  wistfully  out  toward  the  Smithfield 
Street  Bridge,  and  concluded : 

"So  that's  how  it  goes  .  .  .  everything  comes 
to  an  end." 

And  when  the  big  steel  ball  slams  against 
the  Merchants  about  the  first  of  December, 
historians  may  wince.  More  than  100  years 
old.  Merchants  has  been  a  landmark  along 
the  Monongahela  River,  dating  back  to  when 
it  was  a  riverboaters'  hangout. 

Now.  a  parking  lot. 

That's  how  it  goes. 
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TONY  GRAN  ATA,  "EXEMPLARY 
CITIZEN,  1970" 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday  eve- 
ning, December  4,  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land community  will  honor  one  of  its 
truly  outstanding  citizens,  Anthony  A. 
Granata,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

Tony  will  be  receiving  the  Heights 
Lions'  Annual  Book  and  Scroll  Award 
which  confers  the  title  of  "Exemplary 
Citizen,  1970." 

In  announcing  the  award,  the  Honors 
Committee  Chairman  Judge  John  T. 
Patton  said: 

The  award  is  presented  each  year  to  an 
Individual  who  provides  varied  and  impor- 
tant community  services,  thereby  inspiring 
emulation  and  multiplying  the  good  effects 
of  those  services.  Mr.  Granata's  record  of 
services  merits  the  award. 

Indeed,  his  record  proves  that  he  does 
deserve  the  reward  and  thanks  of  all 
Cleveland  area  residents.  His  career  in 
music  in  the  Cleveland  area  has  spanned 
nearly  40  years.  As  early  as  1932  he  was 
a  bass-playing  bandleader.  He  traveled 
with  many  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the 
time  and  led  the  Cleveland  Indians  "big 
band"  at  the  stadium  for  all  the  ball 
games.  He  has  long  been  active  in  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Musicians, 
where  he  was  first  elected  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  local  4  in  1941,  and  since 
that  time  was  served  as  area-delegate 
and  assistant  secretary-treasurer.  He 
has  been  president  since  December  of 
1965. 

As  a  musician  he  has  led  in  returning 
live  music  to  the  city's  parks  and  shop- 
ping centers.  Working  with  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  he  has  just 
presented  a  series  of  free  music-on-the- 
mall  concerts. 

Some  small  feeling  for  the  dimension 
of  Tony's  contribution  to  the  Cleveland 
community  can  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  community  activities  in  which 
he  participates  and  the  past  awards 
he  has  received : 

Board  of  Directors,  Health  Fund; 

Board  of  Directors,  Cleveland  Growth  As- 
sociation; 

Board  of  Directors.  Police  Athletic  League: 

Alternate  Board  of  Directors.  Ohio  Arts 
Council; 

Board  of  Directors,  Tri-State  Musicians 
Conference; 

Legislative  Director,  Ohio  State,  American 
Federation  of  Mxislcians; 

Chairman,  Special  Events  for  Downtown 
Cleveland; 

Advisory  Committee.  Poster  Grandparents 
Program;   and 

Music  Coordinator,  City  of  Cleveland. 

Tony's  awards  are  also  numerous: 

Press  Club  Award,  1969; 

Meritorious  Service  Award,  Cleveland 
AFL-CIO  Union  Counselor  Association, 
1969: 

El  Hasa  Shrine,  1967; 

As  well  as  awards  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  at  Brecksville 
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and  East  Boulevard,  the  city  of  Univer- 
sity Heights;  and  the  Severance  Shop- 
ping Center. 

Tony  is  a  man  who  has  brought  the 
light  of  music  into  the  lives  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people.  As  he  liimself 
has  said: 

Music  Is  an  international  language  which 
reaches  the  heart  and  mind  of  everyone  who 
can  hear  and  appreciate  the  gift  of  music. 
My  entire  life  has  been  music,  and  I  want 
to  share  it  with  everyone,  especially  those 
who  rarely  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  and 
hearing  a  live  band  perform. 

This  coming  Friday's  banquet  and 
award  dinner  is  well  deserved  and  it  will 
be  my  privilege  to  be  present,  along  with 
Tony's  many  other  friends,  on  this  spe- 
cial evening.  As  Daniel  L.  Mausser, 
Heights  Lions"  president  summed  up: 

Tony's  unselfish  generosity,  his  sincere  love 
of  people,  and  his  driving  energy,  have  made 
many  friends  and  admirers  through  the 
years.  We  will  try  to  have  them  all  presented 
ai  the  presentation.  It  will  be  their  night — 
Tony's  and  his  friends'. 


CAMPUS  FUTURE  QUESTIONED 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  California  State  colleges  are  now 
9  years  old  as  a  system,  but  in  reality  the 
history  of  these  great,  institutions  dates 
back  to  1862  when  the  Weekly  Normal 
School  established  by  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  in  1857  became  the 
first  institution  of  higher  education 
established  by  the  State. 

These  colleges  have  had  to  weather 
many  storms  in  their  history.  There  are 
now  19  State  colleges;  the  19th  was 
opened  in  September  at  Bakersfield, 
Calif.  They  serve  over  200,000  students. 
This  past  spring,  these  colleges  were  not 
spared  the  attempt  by  a  few  to  turn  the 
colleges  and  imiversities  into  centers  for 
political  action  to  protest  a  national 
problem  of  the  moment.  Needless  to  say, 
higher  education  has  never  received  such 
a  serious  challenge  to  its  very  existence 
than  this  attempt  to  distort  the  true 
meaning  of  the  education  process  and 
academic  freedom. 

Last  July,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor had  a  special  article  on  the  Califor- 
nia State  colleges  and  the  leadership  of 
Chancellor  Glenn  Dumke  in  defending 
academic  freedom  from  the  many  on- 
slaughts facing  it  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
referenced  article  as  it  indicates  the  firm 
resolve  of  one  of  the  largest  educational 
systems  in  the  world  to  meet  the  need  of 
our  young  people  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  societal  leadership. 

I  am  very  proud  to  compliment  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  colleges  on  their  achieve- 
ments and  their  distinction,  with  over 
200,000  sudents,  of  being  the  largest 
educational  institution  in  the  Western 
World  and  contributing  much  to  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  the  Stat«  of  California. 

The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Campus   PnTtmE    Questioned;    Freedom 

VERStJS  "PoLmcAi,  Activism" 

(By  Curtis  J.  Sltomer) 

Los  Angeles. — The  man  who  rides  herd  on 
one  of  the  largest  complexes  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  world  warns  that  Increasing  cam- 
pus trends  toward  political  actlvLsm  may 
eventually  knock  the  props  out  from  under 
"academic  freedom." 

Dr.  Glenn  S.  Dumke,  chancellor  of  Cali- 
fornia's 19  state  colleges,  says;  "Society  has 
only  one  institution  devoted  to  the  scholarly 
study  of  problems — the  university.  And  be- 
cause this  institution  offers  the  benefit  of 
objectivity,  society  allows  it  special  liberties. 
But  if  It  stops  performing,  society  no  longer 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  academic 
freedom." 

In  an  interview,  the  chief  of  this  227,000- 
student  educational  network  emphasized  that 
the  role  of  the  scholar  Is  incompatible  with 
political  activism  In  an  academic  community. 

"action    role  "    REJECTED 

"The  function  of  the  scholar  Is  a  'critical' 
one.  He  must  objectively  study  the  problem 
of  society."  Chancellor  Dumke  explains.  "The 
action  role  is  not  fitting. 

"The  .social  revolution  In  America  today 
should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place — off-cam- 
pus and  in  the  social  agencies  in  society." 
he  adds. 

Chancellor  Dumke  feels  strongly  that  col- 
lege campuses  must  not  lend  ihem.selves  to 
becoming  political  agencies.  And  he  says  that 
if  they  do.  the  academic  operation  will  lose 
lis  integrity. 

He  opposes  the  so-called  "Princeton  plan." 
which  would  allow  students  two  weeks'  leave 
from  their  studies  prior  to  the  November 
elections  to  engage  In  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. 

"Even  though  the  work  of  these  two  weeks 
would  be  made  up."  he  says,  "the  very  idea 
Ik  paradoxical. 

"  'folly'    CHARGED 

"What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
when  we  go  to  the  polls  Is  an  educated  citi- 
zenry. For  the  institution  to  underwrite  polit- 
ical action  as  a  substitute  for  academics — 
particularly  when  our  younger  generation 
now  constitutes  such  a  large  and  Important 
part  of  our  total  population  and  an  increas- 
ing part  of  our  electorate — Is  the  capstone  of 
folly,"  he  adds. 

"'Certain  universities  in  Latin  America  have 
gone  this  route.  And  they  are  no  longer  valid 
institutions  of  higher  education." 

Chancellor  Dumke's  views  on  the  impro- 
priety of  political  activism  on  campus  draw 
sharp  fire  from  more  "liberal"  academic  col- 
leagues. 

His  critics  say  they  are  compatible  with 
some  of  his  recent  administrative  decisions 
overriding  faculty  authority. 

MURRAT  OUSTER  DIVISIVE 

The  chancellor's  firing  of  Black  Panther 
George  Murray  as  an  instructor  at  strife- 
torn  San  Francisco  State  College  last  fall 
triggered  sharp  reaction  on  that  campus. 
And  his  later  dismissal  of  Prof.  Eldred 
Rutherford  at  San  Jose  State  College,  con- 
trary to  a  recommendation  for  reappoint- 
ment by  the  school's  faculty,  further  em- 
bittered many  academic  personnel  toward 
him. 

In  his  eight-year  tenure  as  head  of  the 
state  college  system  here.  Dr.  Dumke  has 
been  accused  "by-passing  traditional  aca- 
demic processes"  and  "selling  out"  to  con- 
servative California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan — 
a  leading  exponent  of  taking  a  "hard  line" 
with  student  and  faculty  disrupters  and  mal- 
contents. 

A  statewide  faculty  committee  has  period- 
ically called  for  his  resignation  or  firing. 
And  several  militant  student  groups  have 
made  the  same  call. 

Dr.  Dumke  defends  his  Intervention  In  local 
campus  controversies  in  terms  of  the  times. 
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"Higher  education  could  be  governed  in 
calmer  days  by  consensus,"  he  says.  "But  this 
system  of  wide-spread  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bility Is  no  longer  workable. 

PERSONAL  DECISIONS  DEFENDED 

"Academic  Justice  used  to  be  leisurely  and 
deliberate.  Perhaps  a  disciplinary  commit- 
tee heard  three  cases  a  year.  Today,  with 
the  advent  of  social  action,  they  are  often 
faced  with  30  cases  in  one  day. 

"I  can't  wait  for  some  slow  process  of 
academic  Justice."  Dr.  Dumke  says.  "In 
some  cases,  I  must  act  swiftly." 

Despite  these  stances.  Dr.  Dumke  Insists 
that  he  doesn"t  oppose  student  concern  with 
public  policy  or  even  student  use  of  ""exist- 
ing machinery"  to  make  their  opinions 
known. 

"On  the  contrary.  I  favor  student  interett 
and  concern.  When  properly  exercised.  It  is 
certainly  more  appropriate  than  the  apathy 
which  afflicted  our  student  generations  of 
a  decade  ago,"  he  says. 

However,  he  Insists  that  student^;,  like 
lawyers,  businessmen,  and  other  workers, 
must  not  close  down  their  shop  for  political 
purposes. 

""We  in  education  are  responsible  for  an 
institution  which  is  particularly  unsuitable 
for  partisan  purposes."  he  says.  ""And  wc 
must  not  rob  .society  of  the  only  agency  it 
has  for  an  unbiased,  objective,  scholarly 
study  of  its  problems  and  future." 


THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENTS 
UNEQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  November  25. 1970 

Ml".  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  for  years  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  following  a 
policy  that  in  effect,  refuses  to  recognize 
the  photographer,  as  compared  to  the 
painter,  as  a  true  artist.  Since  as  early  as 
1856,  the  Post  Office  has  used  photo- 
graplis  as  the  basis  for  many  commemo- 
rative stamps.  Yet.  it  seems,  little  ac- 
knowledgment and  no  pay  are  Riven 
photographers  whose  pictures  are  trans- 
formed into  "artist's  renderings,"  while 
it  is  Post  Office  policy  to  byline  and  pav 
$1,000  to  men  who  provide  the  finished 
product. 

I  am  inserting  an  article.  "Writer  With 
a  Camera,"  by  Rus  Arnold,  a  distin- 
guished photographer  in  the  Midwest 
which  appeared  in  the  November  1970 
issue  of  Writer's  Digest,  explaining  this 
unfair  treatment  of  photographers.  I 
recommend  it  as  aptly  describing  patent 
unfairness. 

The  article  follows: 

Writer  With  a  Camera 
(By  Rus  Arnold) 

(Note. — Rus  Arnold  Is  a  professional  mag- 
azine and  advertising  photojournalist.  He  is 
the  author  of  five  books  on  photography;  he 
writes  a  monthly  feature  in  Travel  and  Cam- 
era and   teaches  visual   communication.) 

PHOTOS     ON     STAMPS 

The  first  time  a  photograph  was  ever  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  United  States  postage  stamp 
was  way  back  in  1866 — the  15-cent  Lincoln. 
That  was  not  the  earliest  photograph, 
though;  the  Post  Office  used  an  1856-daguer- 
rotype  as  the  basis  of  the  Thoreau  stamp  in 
1967. 
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Bui  lest  you  Immediately  concentrate  your 
effort  1  on  getting  one  of  your  photographs 
used  on  a  stamp,  take  note  that  the  Post 
Office  offers  the  photographer  neither  of  the 
two  1  ewards  for  which  we  strive:  fame  or 
fortuie  .  .  .  neither  byline  nor  money.  Here 
is  an  example  of  society's  neglect  of  the  pho- 
togra  >her,  compared  to  Its  respect  for  the 
pract  tloners  of  other  graphic  arts,  the  people 
desig  lated  as  "artists"  as  distinct  from 
phot  Dgraphers". 
Coi  .slder  the  tvo  stamps  mentioned.  The 
Dffice  made  no  effort  to  learn  who  pro- 
(  the  Lincoln  photograph  or  the  Thoreau 
M  rrotype.  And  the  latter  was  not  used 
photograph:  it  was  given  an  "artists 
ring"  by  Leonard  Baskln.  That  has 
a  standard  practice  with  the  Post  Of- 
Joe  Rosenthal's  Iwo  Jlma  flag-raising 
and  NASA's  photograph  of  the  "moon 
.,.„"  made  during  a  dry  rvin  on  earth 
among  the  photographs  the  Post  Office 
»d  for  use  as  stamps  only  after  an 
s  rendering"  had  been  prepared, 
might  say  the  processes  Involved  in 
prodAclng  stamps  require  conversion  of  pho- 
togra  3hs  to  line  drawings  or  the  addition  of 
color  Yet  the  most  recent  important  photo- 
grapMc  stamp,  the  Elsenhower  6c  Issue,  was 
succjsfully  reproduced  from  a  photographic 
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compound  the  Post  Offices  Indifferent 
ent  of  photographers,  they  have  never, 
as  I  can  determine,  paid  for  the  use 

photograph    on    a    stamp.    "Since    the 


photos  we  use  tisually  are  In  the  public  do- 
main or  are  owned  by  publications,"  a 
spokesman  for  the  Division  of  Philately  has 
written  to  me,  "it  Is  not  policy  to  pay  for 
them.  We  obtain  permission  and  give  credit 
in  publicity." 

That  would  be  easier  to  take  if  the  Post 
Office  had  the  same  attitude  to  "artists"  as 
it  has  to  "photographers".  But  In  that  same 
paragraph  just  quoted,  I  am  told  that  "The 
present  fee  to  artists  is  $1,000."  I  assume 
this  refers  to  the  man  who  converts  the 
photograph  to  "art  work"  though  It  may  also 
apply  to  original  drawings. 

Several  well-known  photographers  have 
had  their  work  used  for  stamps.  The  1965 
Churchill  stamp  was  a  Karsh  portrait,  the 
Herbert  Hoover  of  the  same  year  was  by 
Fabian  Bachrach  Sr..  and  the  1967  Kennedy 
by  Jacques  Lowe.  Phillpi>e  Halsman  contrib- 
uted to  two  stamps,  the  1965  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  the  1966  Albert  Einstein.  If  you 
think  a  photographer  should  be  willing  to 
let  his  photograph  be  used  free  on  a  stamp 
because  of  the  prestige,  consider  Philippe 
Halsman.  who  has  attained  the  ultimate 
mathematical  accumulation  in  one  of  the 
most-sought-after  prestige  spots  In  photo- 
Journalism,  the  cover  of  Life.  The  January 
23.  1970  Johnny  Carson  cover  was  Philippe's 
one  hundredth.  Greater  prestige  than  his 
hath  no  photographer  attained — yet  he  was 
paid  for  every  one  of  those  covers.  In  money, 
and  at  prevailing  rates. 

As  further  Illustration  of  the  Post  Office's 


disregard  for  the  photographers  who  created 
Its  pictures,  it  tends  to  give  the  "credit  la 
publicity"  that  It  substitutes  for  money,  not 
to  the  photographer,  but  to  the  publication 
or  news  service.  Thus  the  Poet  Office  credits 
World  Wide  Photos  for  the  1966  Roosevelt 
stamp.  Life  for  the  1967  George  Marshall,  the 
New  York  Times  for  the  1967  Eugene  O'Neill 
and  the  1967  Kennedy,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  the  1964  Kennedy,  and  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  for  the  1966  Savings 
Bond  stamp.  In  only  one  case  have  I  found 
credit  given  to  both  the  photographer  and 
his  employer.  The  Elsenhower  stamp  Is  cred- 
ited to  Bernie  Noble,  photographer,  and  to 
the  Cleveland  Press,  for  which  he  made  the 
picture,  but  which  did  not  carry  It. 

Note  that  it  Is  the  Division  of  Philately 
that  concerns  Itself  with  the  pictorial  aspect 
of  postage  stamps.  For  strictly  functional 
purposes  nothing  more  Is  needed  on  a  stamp 
than  the  Information  provided  by  postage 
meters.  But  who  enjoys  receiving  a  letter 
with  a  dull,  meter-lmprlnted  stamp?  The 
purpose  of  the  art  work  Is  decorative.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  stamp-collecting.  And, 
frankly.  It  sells  a  lot  of  stamps.  Commemo- 
rative stamps,  particularly,  are  looked  to  by 
many  governments  as  a  profitable  soxirce  of 
postal  revenue.  I  would  like  to  see  more  pho- 
tographs, particularly  color  photographs, 
used  for  such  purposes.  But  I  would  also  hke 
to  see  our  Post  Office  recognize  that  the  pho- 
tographer, like  the  mall  carrier  and  the  mail 
sorter,  Is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
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e  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


Taou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  for- 
and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto   all 
that  call  upon  Thee. — Psalms  86:  5. 
rhou  whose  love  passes  understand- 
inhose  wisdom  is  beyond  our  highest 
thoifght,  and  whose  power  strengthens  us 
ery  noble  endeavor,  open  our  eyes 
we  may  see  the  leading  of  Thy  spirit 
the  years  and  in  the  present  time 
we  trust  Thy  patient  power  and  Thy 
e  goodness  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
between  men  and  out  of  the  bitter- 
that   blights    the   brotherhood   of 
Confirm  us  in  that  greatness  of 
which  will  make  us  united  in  pur- 
elevated  in  our  sympathies,  global 
outreach,  and  eager  to  minister  to 
leeds  of  men. 

the  work  of  this  day  may  we  be 
attentive  to  Thy  voice  and  responsive  to 
Thy  call  that  we  may  walk  the  way  of 
trut  1  and  love  for  the  sake  of  our  coun- 
try md  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  the 
spiri  t  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


S.  3870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dionisio 
Teng  Libl  and  Dr.  Bcrnadette  Libi; 

S.  4029.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Ae 
Kwak;  and 

S.  4536.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 


our 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tte  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wecnesday,  November  25.  1970,  was  read 
and  approved. 

IIESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

...   one  of   its   clerks,   announced 

the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 

following  titles,  in  which   the  concur- 

of  the  House  is  requested: 

3640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  FED- 
ERAL HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
INSURANCE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1403)  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  temporary  extension 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
insurance  authority,  and  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  one  or 
two  questions. 

The  present  authority  expires  when? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  expires  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  this  new 
authority  would  go  imtil  when? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thirty  days.  One 
month. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  to  De- 
cember 31? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  To  January  1. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  January  1.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows,  I 
would  have  preferred  and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  far  more  desirable  to 
have  the  extension  until  March  1   or 


March  31.  Under  the  current  circum- 
stances that  is  not  possible  as  a  practical 
matter  because  of  the  chairman's  atti- 
tude. It  is  important  to  get  an  extension 
ir  view  of  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  dis- 
cussed it  with  me,  but  our  committee  de- 
cided that  we  had  better  move  in  this  di- 
rection of  a  30-day  extension,  because 
the  housing  bill  will  be  up  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  on  Wednesday,  and  that  in- 
volves this  more  permanent  extension. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  all  of  the 
programs  for  which  an  extension  is 
sought  at  the  present  time  be  extended 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  proposed 
new  housing  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  For  how  long 
would  the  new  extensions  be  in  the  over- 
all comprehensive  housing  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
time,  but  it  would  vary  by  program  from 
2  to  4  years. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1403 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
2(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  1.  1970" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "January  1.  1971". 


lb)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 1971". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  in  the 
fifth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1971". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"January  1.  1971". 

(e)  Section  8l0(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"January  1,  1971". 

(f )  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1.  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1971 '. 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"January  1,  1971". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

RUSSIANS  SEIZE  DEFECTOR  PROM 
COAST  GUARD 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day's newspaper  carried  the  bloodcur- 
dling story  of  the  seizure  by  Russians 
aboard  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ship  in  the 
ocean  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  of 
a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  was  making 
what  was  called  "a  dramatic  leap  for 
political  asylum."  The  conduct  of  the 
American  representatives  on  the  scene 
at  that  time  and  those  who  were  con- 
sulted in  Washington  leads  one  to  in- 
quire whether  we  have  in  fact  abandoned 
our  policy  of  granting  political  asylum 
and  whether  we  have  chosen  In  this  in- 
stance not  to  follow  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention protocol  relating  to  a  situation 
of  this  type.  This  seaman  was  forcibly 
returned  to  his  Russian  fishing  vessel 
by  Soviet  crewmen  who  had  boarded  the 
American  ship,  after  permission  had  been 
given  by  the  Coast  Guard  captain  for 
the  seaman's  removal  from  the  Ameri- 
can vessel.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
severely  beaten  by  the  Russians  while 
the  American  seamen  looked  on.  The 
excuse  given  by  the  U.S.  officer  in  charge 
for  this  inaction  was  that  he  was  carry- 
ing out  his  orders. 

I  do  not  know  what  all  the  facts  are 
on  this  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  State  Department  or  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  brutal  order,  but  cer- 
tainly this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
our  whole  tradition  of  granting  political 
asylum.  We  must  know  what  the  law  is, 
whether  we  in  fact  refused  asylum  and 
who  made  the  decision  to  permit  the 
forcible  return  to  the  Soviet  vessel  of  this 
man  seeking  freedom  from  tyranny.  I  will 
certainly  follow  this  up  myself  with  the 
departments  concerned  and  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  will  take  a 
similar  interest  in  clearing  up  this  very 
important  matter  and  avoiding  the  set- 
ting of  a  tragic  precedent. 


SUPPORT  FOR  EFFORTS  TO  RESCUE 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
INCARCERATED  IN  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

<  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  were  here  on  Wednesday  will 
recall  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  an  opportunity  to  speak  either 
from  this  well  or  out  of  order  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  cer- 
tain important  matters.  I  had  sought  at 
that  time,  and  tried  to  get  it  in  at  least  by 
indirection,  to  make  an  announcement  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  was 
sure  many  Members  of  this  body  did  not 
share  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  more 
vocal  Members  of  the  other  body  as  far 
as  the  desirability  of  trying  to  make  an 
effort  to  rescue  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

I  introduced  legislation  on  Wednesday, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY),  House  Resolution  1282, 
expressing  the  sense  of  this  House  that 
we  approve  the  effort  to  try  to  rescue 
those  prisoners  of  war. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
House  will  want  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  join  in  introducing  identical 
bills.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  The  chairman 
of  that  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers),  has  indicated  his  intention  of 
getting  it  reported  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  hope  that  we  can  pass  this  resolu- 
tion with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiastic 
response  we  had  with  a  similar  type  of 
resolution  last  year,  the  resolution  on 
peace  and  freedom,  which  passed  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  tlie  United  States  does  not  express 
the  complete  will  of  Congress. 


from  Saturday's  telecast  will  be  divided 
equally  between  Wichita  State  and  Mar- 
shall Universities.  Contributions  may  be 
made  to  memorial  funds  at  either  of 
these  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues, 
as  the  Christmas  season  approaches,  to 
contribute  generously  to  eiUier  the  Mar- 
shall University  Memorial  Fund  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va..  or  to  the  Wichita 
State  University  Memorial  Fund  at 
Wichita,  Kans.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  these  unfortunate  people  who 
were  lost  in  the  crash. 

As  one  who  had  the  privilege  to  teach 
at  Marshall  University,  and  knew  so 
many  of  these  fine  young  people  and 
community  leaders.  I  hope  that  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  enable  their 
grieving  familicF  to  carry  on — and  in 
particular  for  the  younger  orphaned 
children  to  gain  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education. 


MEMORIAL  FUNDS  FOR  MARSHALL 
AND  WICHITA  STaTE  UNIVER- 
SITIES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  errtend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pall  of  sadness  hangs  heav- 
ily over  my  hometown  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  Marshall  University  has  not  re- 
covered, and  I  doubt  will  ever  recover, 
from  the  unspeakable  night  of  horror  on 
the  14th  of  November  when  75  Marshall 
Univei-sity  football  players,  coaches, 
athletic  staff  members,  and  fans  lost 
their  lives  in  that  tragic  air  crash  at 
Huntington,  preceded  a  little  more  than 
a  month  before  that  by  the  crash  on  the 
2d  of  October  which  killed  31  Wichita 
State  University  football  players. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  weekend  the 
'Night  of  Stars"  was  telecast  over  200 
stations  throughout  the  Nation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  tho.se  lost  in 
these  tragedies. 

The  Marshall  disaster  left  21  widows, 
61  children,  including  29  orphans  who 
lost  both  parents  in  the  crash.  Receipts 


HOMER  JONES,  FORMER  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS  FROM  WASHING- 
TON STATE,  PASSES 

(Mr.  PEliiY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  the  death  of  Homer  Jones,  a 
Member  of  the  80th  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  He  passed  away 
on  November  26  In  Bremerton.  Wash. 

The  late  Homer  Jones  was  indeed  a 
fine  public  servant  and,  even  though  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, his  long  years  of  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service  are  well  known  and  admired 
by  me.  Begirming  with  his  election  in 
1919  to  the  City  Council  of  Charleston, 
Wash.,  he  rendered  public  service  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments 
until  a  very  few  years  :  go.  He  also  served 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  family. 


RUSSIAN  DEFECTOR  REFUSED  ASY- 
LUM ON  ONE  OF  OUR  COAST 
GUARD  VESSELS 

(Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
incident  of  a  Soviet  saOor  being  refused 
asylum  on  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  off 
Martha's  Vineyard  has  drawn  widespread 
national  and  international  attention. 

While  the  exact  sequence  of  events  is 
still  unclear,  it  is  agreed  by  all  concerned 
that  the  Soviet  ship  Sovetskaya  Litva 
was  tied  up  to  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Vigilant  last  Monday,  for  an  unofficial 
meeting  to  discuss  coordinating  fishing 
efforts  to  provide  conservation  of  yellow 
tail  flounder  in  the  North  Atlantic  region. 

At  the  scheduled  end  of  these  discus- 
sions, as  the  ships  prepared  to  separate,  a 
Soviet  crewmember  leaped  from  his  own 
ship  onto  the  Vigilant  and  asked  for 
asylum. 
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1  ifter  prolonged  consultations  with  the 
Co  ist  Guard  district  headquarters  in 
Bo  ;ton,  and  with  the  Soviet  ship's  cap- 
tai  1.  the  Coast  Guard  finally  allowed  sev- 
ers 1  Soviet  seamen  to  board  the  Vigilant 
anl  forcibly  return  the  defector  to  his 
sh;p. 

J  is  I  understand  them,  these  are  the 
fa(  ts. 
]  ^any  questions   remain   unanswered. 
What  advice  was  asked  of  the 
,te  Department,  and  what  was  given, 
when?  On  whose  authority  were  the 
allowed  to  board  a  U.S.  vessel  in 
waters    and    forcibly    remove    the 
sailor  seeking  asylum? 

Vhy  was  there  no  regulation  for  the 

.  Guard  captain  to  follow  when  this 

sitliation  arose?  This  Ls  not  the  first  time 

it  Soviet  and  American  vessels  have 

befn  together — and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 

last. 

Yet,  neither  the  Coast  Guard  officer 

charge  at  the  scene,  nor  anywhere 

seems  to  have  had  any  clear  and 

idea  about  what  to  do. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  preparedness,  in 

co-ordination  and  in  communications  be- 

the  Coast  Guard  and  the  State 

D^pattraent.  the  life  of  a  Soviet  sailor 

freedom    hung    in    limbo    for 

irly  8  hours  before  he  was  brutally  re- 

.  i-ered  by  his  countrymen. 

The  Coast  Guard  officers  on  the  Vigi- 

<.t  did  what  they  were  required  t^  do — 

?y  asked  higher  authority  for  orders, 

followed  them.  It  is  inexcusable,  in 

view,   for  them  to  be  blamed  for 

shjirtcomings  of  others. 

intend,  therefore,  to  request  an  of- 
^(^al  investigation  of  this  incident  by 
Subcommittees  on  Coast  Guard  and 
and  Wildlife  Conservation,  so  that 
the  Congress  and  the  country  can 
.  just  what  our  practices  have  been 
what  our  policies  are  in  this  regard. 
the    State    Department   and    the 
Cda.st  Guard  should  explain  more  fully 
th  ?ir  role  in  this  incident. 

[t  probably  is  too  late  now  to  help  or 
t  this  one  sailor  who  sought  asylum; 
we  can  and  must  insure  that  this 
;  of  thing  is  never  repeated. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  he  gave  no  indication 
whatsoever,  he  gave  no  instance  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  now 
serves,  was  anything  but  truthful.  He 
gave  no  indication  of  what  he  meant,  and 
I  call  upon  him  at  this  time  that  if  he 
knows  of  any  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  not  told  the  truth  in  reply  to 
a  question  which  he  was  asked,  he 
should  bring  it  forth.  Certainly,  an  accu- 
sation like  this,  which  is  gratuitous  and 
without  any  support  whatsoever,  should 
not  be  made.  This  is  no  credit  to  this 
Nation  or  to  any  official  thereof  to  have 
such  an  accusation  made  and  to  stand. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.^^RALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  happened  to  see  and  hear  that  pro- 
gram a^d  to  say  the  least,  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  what  I  heard  and  saw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  in  making  the  same 
request. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16443,  AMENDING  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  cfdl  up 
House  Resolution  1254  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  waa  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


UNFAIR  ATTACK  UPON  VERACITY 
OF  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 

<Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  nute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.') 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
d£  y  a  prominent  Member  of  the  other 
bcdy  took  the  occasion  while  being  on 
ni  tional  television  to  engage  in  what  I 
would  call  a  gratuitous  and  very  xmfair 
aljtack  upon  the  veracity  of  the  Secretary 

Defense.  The  occasion  was  on  the  pro- 
known  as  "Face  the  Nation"  and 
individual  involved  was  the  chairman 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
and  the  Senator  made  the  remark 
triat  all  people  who  are  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense  find  it  necessary  to  lie 
e\  ery  now  and  then.  He  quoted  a  former 
A  distant  Secretary  of  Defense  to  this 
erect:  That  "sometimes  you  lie  to  pro- 
tt  ct  your  own  position,"  and  he  very 
cl  sverly  attributed  this  type  of  action  to 
tl  e  present  Secretary  of  Defense. 


names : 

[RoU  No.  370 

Abbitt 

Cowger 

Grlffln 

Abemetl 

ly           Cramer 

Gude 

Adair 

Daddarlo 

Halpern 

Addabbo 

de  la  Garza 

Hanna 

Alexande 

r           Delaney 

Harrington 

Annunzl 

o            Denney 

Hastings 

Ashbrool 

c             Dennis 

Hawkins 

Ashley 

Dent 

Hebert 

Asplnall 

Dickinson 

Helstoskl 

Barrett 

Dlggs 

HuU 

Belcher 

Donohue 

Jarman 

Berry 

Dowdy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Blaggl 

Dulskl 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Blackbui 

rn           Dwyer 

Kazen 

Blatnik 

Edmondson 

King 

Boiling 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kluczynskl 

Bra  SCO 

Esch 

Landrum 

Bray 

Eshleman 

Langen 

Brock 

Fallon 

Long,  Ia. 

Broyhlll 

Va.       Farbsteln 

Lowenstein 

Burton, 

Calif.     Fascell 

Lujan 

Button 

Pish 

Lukena 

CabeU 

Flood 

McCarthy 

Carey 

Flynt 

McKneally 

Carney 

Foreman 

McMillan 

Casey 

PVsrsythe 

Macdonald, 

Cellar 

Frellnghuysen 

Mass. 

Chlsholr 

n             Fulton,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Clancy 

Gallagher 

Mallllard 

Clausen 

Gettys 

Michel 

DonH 

Glaimo 

Moorhead 

Clay 

Gilbert 

Morton 

Clevelan 

d            Goldwater 

Murphy,  N.T 

Collins. 

rex.        Gray 

Nedzl 

Corbett 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

Rosenthal 

Symington 

Olsen 

Rostenkowskl 

Tunney 

Ottlnger 

Roth 

Vander  Jagt 

Passman 

Rousselot 

Waldie 

Patman 

Roybal 

Watson 

Phllbln 

Ruppe 

Welcker 

Plmle 

St  Germain 

Whalley 

Podell 

Sandman 

Whltten 

Pollock 

Say  lor 

wridnall 

Powell 

Scherle 

Wiggins 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Scheuer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Price.  Tex. 

Sebellus 

Wold 

Purcell 

Shipley 

Wright 

Qule 

Shriver 

Wyatt 

Quillen 

Sikes 

Wydler 

Rees 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wyman 

Reld.  NY. 

Snyder 

Zlon 

Relfel 

Stanton 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  275 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  case  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
19576 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  biU  B.R.  19576,  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  16443,  AMENDING  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1246 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16443) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  In  order  to 
establish  Federal  policy  concerning  the  selec- 
tion of  firms  and  individuals  to  perform 
architectural,  engineering,  and  related  serv- 
ices for  the  Federal  Government.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1245 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16443  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16443  is  to  assure 
the  selection  of  the  highest  qualified  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  to  design  and  offer 
consultant  services  in  carrying  out  the 
Federal  Government's  multibillion-dol- 
lar  construction  and  related  programs.  It 
would  establish  Federal  policy  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering, 
and  related  services  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  bill  simply  reconfirms  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  securing  services  of 
architects  and  engineers  for  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  necessary  that  we  get 
the  best  quality  of  services  available.  One 
would  be  selected  who,  it  is  believed, 
would  do  the  best  job.  Then  a  contract 
would  be  negotiated  with  him  on  a  fair 
cost  basis.  If  it  is  believed  his  cost  is  not 
fair,  a  contract  would  be  negotiated  with 
the  next  architect  or  engineer  until  a  fair 
cost  basis  Is  reached. 

The  legislation  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  selection  system  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  construction 
and  engineering  responsibilities  have 
established  as  being  most  consistent  with 
the  public's  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1245  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  in  his 
remarks  has  adequately  and  appropri- 
ately explained  the  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1245,  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  H.R.  16443,  and  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  Is  to  place  into  statutory  lan- 
guage the  existing  governmental  proce- 
dures of  selected  architects  and  engi- 
neers to  design  the  Government's  con- 
struction programs. 

Under  tliis  system  architects  and  en- 
gineers compete  on  their  abilities.  The 
procuring  Federal  agency  rates  the  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  in  order  of  their 
qualifications  to  perform  the  proposed 
project.  Negotiations  are  then  begun 
with  the  most  qualified  firm  and  a  con- 
tract covering  the  cost  of  performance 
plus  the  anticipated  profit  is  agreed  on. 
If  the  most  qualified  firm  is  unwilling 
to  perform  the  services  at  a  contract 
price  deemed  fair  by  the  contracting 
Federal  .->gency,  the  negotiations  are 
ended  and  the  firm  deemed  next  best 
qualified  is  approached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  18884,  MARKET  PROMO- 
TION AND  IMPORT  RESTRIC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1246  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

K  Res.  1246 
Resolx^ed  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
18884)  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  as  amended,  to  permit  projects  for  paid 
advertising  under  marketing  orders,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  potato  research  and  promotion 
program,  and  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  restrictions  on  Imported  ooramodi- 
ties  Imposed  by  such  section  to  Imported 
raisins,  olives  and  prunes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  provisions  contained  on 
page  20.  line  23,  through  page  21,  ime  2,  of 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  exceprt  one  motion 
to  recomnr.lt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  cor.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1246 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
18884  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 
Because  of  the  transfer  of  funds,  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  against  pro- 
visions contained  on  page  20,  line  23, 
through  page  21,  line  2,  of  the  bill,  and 
the  bill  is  to  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  18884  is  to  facili- 
tate marketing  of  commodities  regulated 
by  Federal  marketing  orders.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  domestically  produced  com- 
modities, including  milk,  would  be  pro- 
moted and  import  restrictions  would  be 
extended. 

By  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  producers, 
all  Federal  marketing  orders  could  be 
amended  to  authorize  assessments  for 
promotional  purposes,  including  paid 
advertising.  Additionally,  a  nationwide 
potato  promotion  program  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

Olives,  raisins,  and  prunes  would  be 
accorded  protection  against  competition 
by  imported  commodities  unless  the  for- 
eign-produced   items    meet    the    same 


grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity  stand- 
ards as  are  imposed  upon  ^he  domesti- 
cally grown  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1246  in  order  that  H.R. 
18884  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  protect  section  32 
funds? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  protect  section  32 
funds? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  has  to  do  with  transfers 
of  section  32  funds.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league is  aware  that,  in  connection  with 
marketing  orders,  from  time  to  time  they 
do  deal  with  section  32  funds  with  re- 
gard to  transfer.  That,  of  course,  is 
language  found  near  the  bottom  of  page 
21.  It  is  a  transfer  of  funds  within  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  House  Resolution  1246 
provides  for  1  hour  of  debate,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided,  and  then  the  bill  will 
be  read  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  that  last  year  we 
had  before  the  House  H.R.  2777,  which 
has  to  do  with  title  m.  I  supported  the 
bill.  However,  it  was  defeated,  and  I 
think  I  lost  about  10  points  with  some 
of  the  conservative  rating  organizations 
when  I  did  that.  I  have  the  impression, 
talking  to  some  Members  aroimd  here, 
that  there  may  be  a  bit  of  argument 
against  this  bill,  so  I  would  suggest  that 
we  hear  the  debate.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  rule,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORRECTING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
AND  CLERICAL  ERRORS  IN  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZA-nON 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  Uie  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1411)  correcting  certain  printing  and 
clerical  errors  in  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  corrections  are  purely  technical 
in  nature  and  would  in  no  way  change 
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the 


substantive  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation? 

Ilr.  SISK.  That  is  my  understanding, 
I  siy  to  my  colleague  and  fiiend  from 
lov  a.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the 
corrections.  I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been 
furnished  to  the  gentleman.  The  joint 
res  jlution  would  correct  certain  words  in 
cor  nection  with  capitalization  and  would 
ma  ce  similar  clerical  corrections  in  con- 
ne<tion  with  grammar.  There  are  actu- 
all;  five  minor  errors  involved.  I  would 
be  glad  to  go  over  those,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  like  me  to  do  so.  But  the 
joint  resolution  would  not  change  any- 
thing in  substance.  That  is  my  under- 
sta  iding. 
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GROSS.  I  have  just  been  handed 

cppy  of  proposed  amendments.  As  far 

can  see,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 

proposals  the  gentlwnan  makes. 

Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resei-va- 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
bction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
froin  California? 

SMITH     of     California.      Mr. 

.  further  reserving  the  right  to 

;ct,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the 

ger  tleman  would  place  in   the  Record 

;his  point  a  list  of  the  five  technical 

so  that  the  Record  will  clearly 

shciw  them.  This  has  been  a  rather  long 

involved  program.  I  would  be  happy 

lubmit  the  list  or  the  gentleman  can 

o. 

word  "Clerk"  has  to  be  capital- 
.  It  was  not  capitalized  in  the  legis- 
lation that  was  passed. 

Then  the  word  "prescribe"  is  used  in 

instance.  It  should  be  the  word  "pre- 

That    is    one    of    the    proposed 


In 


on( 
Sid  ( 
chi  nges. 

l:eference   to   "rule   XV    shows   the 
word  "rule"  is  not  capitalized,  "the  word 
'  in  front  of  the  Roman  numeral 
should  be  capitalized, 
section  302(b)  the  word  "majority" 
ipelled  incorrectely   "m-a-j-o-r-i-y." 
't"  is  left  out.  So  it  is  proposed  to 
correct  the  spelling  of  that  word. 
"Then  there  is  a  clerical  error  in  sec- 
302(e>.  The  reference  to  subsection 
'  is  a  clerical  error  which  should 
corrected  to  read  subsection  "(b)". 
think  it  is  well  to  have  the  correc- 
tiots  appear  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  and  urge 
ademption  of  the  joint  resolution. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj^tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
from  California? 
"^Tiere  was  no  objection. 

Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
'ollows : 

H  J.  Res  1411 
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ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
longress  assembled.  That  the  following 
ndments  are  made  to  correct  certain 
ting  and  clerical  errors  in  the  Legislative 
Re*ganization  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
510    : 

(  )  The  item  relating  to  section  472  in  the 
tab  e  of  contents  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  re70  (84  Stat.  1142)  is 
ami  nded  by  striking  out  "Clerk"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "clerk". 

(  !)  The  last  sentence  of  section  133(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  I  mended  by  section  102(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive  Reorganization    Act    of    1970    (84    Stat. 


1144),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
s'crilje"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
side". 

(3)  Section  128  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1160)  is 
amended  by  strlkUig  out  "rule"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Rule". 

(4)  The  third  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(2)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  clau.se  29  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  amended  by  section  302(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1177) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "majority" 
and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "majority". 

1 3)  Section  302(e)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1179)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  ". 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
printing  and  clerical  errors  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  stages  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970— Public  Law  91-510: 

First.  In  the  section  heading  of  section 
472  in  the  table  of  contents  the  word 
"Clerk"  is  wrongly  capitalized.  The  word 
should  be  in  lower  case  and  read  "clerk" 
since  it  pertains  to  clerk  hire  allowances 
and  not  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Second.  In  the  language  pertaining  to 
the  calling  of  Senate  standing  committee 
meetings  in  section  102(a)  the  word 
■prescribe"  should  read  "preside."  The 
language  should  state  that  the  ranking 
majority  Member  shall  "preside" — not 
"prescribe" — at  committee  meetings. 

Third.  In  section  128  reference  is 
wrongly  made  to  "rule"  XV — rather  than 
"Rule"  XV— of  the  House  Rules.  The 
word  "rule"  should  be  capitalized  since 
it  refers  to  a  specific  House  rule. 

Fourth.  In  section  302(b),  which 
amended  the  committee  staffing  provi- 
sions of  clause  29  of  House  Rule  XI,  the 
word  "majority"  is  misprinted  as  "ma- 
joriy."  This  misprint  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Fifth.  In  section  302(e)  the  reference 
to  subsection  "(a)"  is  a  clerical  error 
which  should  be  corrected  to  read  sub- 
section "(b)".  Because  section  302(e)  is 
a  saving  provision  pertaining  to  House 
committee  staff  appointments,  this  cor- 
rection should  be  made  to  remove  ques- 
tions as  to  the  application  and  scope  of 
tliis  saving  provision. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16443)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  in  order  to  establish 
Federal  policy  concerning  the  selection 
of  firms  and  individuals  to  perform  ar- 
chitectural, engineering,  and  related 
services  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE    COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16443,  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di.spensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks/  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  to  assure 
the  selection  of  the  highest  qualified 
architects  and  engineers  to  design  and 
offer  consultant  services  in  carrying  out 
the  Federal  Government's  multibillion- 
dollar  construction  and  related  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  16443  casts  in  statutory  form  the 
selection  procedure  universally  applied 
in  the  procurement  of  these  profession- 
al services.  It  is  the  system  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  used  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Under  this  system,  architects  and  en- 
gineers compete  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  capabilities,  qualifications, 
and  experience  as  they  relate  to  the  pro- 
posed project.  The  procuring  agency 
ranks  the  architects  and  engineers  in 
order  of  their  qualifications  to  perform 
the  proposed  project. 

After  this  selection  is  completed,  ne- 
gotiations are  entered  into  with  the  firm 
deemed  to  be  the  most  qualified,  and  a 
contract  is  let  if  a  fee  that  is  fair  and 
reasonable  to  the  Government  can  be 
agreed  upon — the  fee  comprising  the 
architect's  or  engineer's  cost  of  per- 
forming the  services,  plus  his  antic- 
ipated profit. 

Should  the  most  qualified  architect  or 
engineer  be  unwilling  to  perform  the 
prospective  services  at  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable fee,  negotiations  are  broken  off 
and  the  agency  must  then  negotiate  with 
the  next  ranking  firm,  and  so  on,  until  a 
contract  with  the  most  qualified  firm 
that  will  also  perform  the  work  at  a  fee 
fair  and  reasonable  to  the  Government  is 
entered  into. 

This  approach  optimizes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
quiring the  highest  qualified  services 
that  will  be  translated  into  the  most  ef- 
ficient buildings  and  other  facilities 
costing  less  to  construct  and  maintain. 
This  approach  also  allows  the  Govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  fair  and  reasonable 
fees  for  these  professional  services. 

Negotiations  are  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  film's 
cost  to  perform  the  required  services.  The 
architect  or  engineer  considered  to  be 
the  most  qualified  knows  that  failure  to 
agree  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  fee  will 
deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  contract. 

This  approach  also  avoids  the  pitfall 
of  bidding  or  of  routine  competitive  cost 
negotiation  with  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed fee  a  direct  factor  in  the  selection 
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of  the  firm  to  perform  the  work.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  professional  services, 
there  is  no  predeterminable  standard  at 
the  time  of  contract  to  describe  or  con- 
trol the  level  of  effort  the  architect  or 
engineer  will  devote  to  the  project  in 
return  for  the  fee  he  is  to  obtain. 

If  fee  is  injected  directly  into  the 
selection  process,  either  through  direct 
bidding  or  routine  competitive  negotia- 
ion  less  competent  members  of  these 
professions,  or  those  willing  to  provide 
lower  quality  services  are  given  an  ad- 
vantage in  obtaining  the  contract.  They 
can  offer  to  perform  the  work  at  a  lower 
fee,  thereby  obtaining  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage, and  then,  having  won  the  con- 
tract, give  a  lower  quality  performance, 
or  exert  a  lower  level  of  effort  in  order  to 
protect  their  profit  margin. 

The  Government's  interests  lie  in  op- 
timizing the  quality  of  these  services. 
The  cost  of  the  designs,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications, for  example,  furnished  the 
Government  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  or  a  facility,  amounts  to  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  overall  cost  of 
the  building  or  facility  to  be  constructed. 
The  plans  and  specifications  obtained 
from  the  architect  or  engineer  must  be 
"cast  in  concrete"  at  a  considerable  ad- 
ditional expenditure  in  tax  funds. 

Failure,  for  any  reason,  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  plans  and  specifications 
and  related  work  can  be  directly  trans- 
lated into  higher  construction  costs, 
functionally  inferior  structures,  and 
maintenance  problems  that  could  plague 
the  Government  throughout  the  decades 
the  building  or  structure  is  in  use. 

This  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  selection  system  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  construc- 
tion and  engineering  responsibilities 
established  as  being  most  consistent  with 
the  public's  interest. 

The  bill  responds  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  of  April  20,  1967,  that  Congress 
clarify,  by  legislation,  whether  this  tra- 
ditional selection  system  is  authorized 
under  appropriate  Federal  procurement 
statutes. 

The  bill  also  accepts  the  substantive 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
policy  emphasize  the  need  for  the  broad- 
est competition  in  the  award  of  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  contracts,  and 
that  negotiation  of  these  contracts  be 
on  a  cost  basis  rather  than  conducted  in 
terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  facility  under  the  6  percent 
limitation. 

The  committee  does  not  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  the  selection  of  architects 
and  engineers  follow  routine  competitive 
negotiation  procedures  under  which  the 
amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  the  architect  or 
engineer  is  considered  as  a  factor  in  the 
selection  process.  Nor  does  the  com- 
mittee accept  the  related  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  of  April  1967  that  the  6-per- 
cent statutory  limitation  on  architect 
and  engineer  fees  be  repealed. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  6- 
percent  limitation  on  architect  and  en- 


gineering fees  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  some  30  years  constitutes  a  meaning- 
ful protection  of  the  taxpayers  from  ill- 
advised  action  on  the  part  of  Federal 
procurement  ofQcials. 

The  committee  further  concluded  that 
Congress  intended  that  only  those  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  submission  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  should  come 
within  the  6 -percent  limitation.  To  as- 
sume otherwise  would  be  to  levy  several 
very  serious  drafting  errors  against  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
lating to  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947.  A  study  of  this  act  and 
related  statutes  does  not  support  the 
Comptroller  General's  position.  This  and 
related  statutes  are  susceptible  to  a  rea- 
sonable interpretation  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  application  of  these  stat- 
utes by  the  executive  agencies. 

More  importantly,  if  all  possible  serv- 
ices architects  and  engineers  might  per- 
form for  the  Government  were  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  6-percent  limitation, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  limita- 
tion to  such  a  point  as  to  make  it  ineffec- 
tive in  controlling  the  principal  services 
members  of  these  professions  perform 
for  the  Government.  If  all  architectural 
and  engineering  services  were  to  be  in- 
cluded within  this  limitation,  then  the 
limitation  would  have  to  be  raised  at  least 
to  10  percent  and  possibly  12  percent, 
which  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Although  these  statutory  fee  limita- 
tions do  not  become  directly  involved  in 
the  procurement  and  negotiation  proce- 
dure, they  do  constitute  an  effective  re- 
straint on  fee  negotiations  in  keeping 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  will  recommend  one 
amendment  to  H.R.  16443. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  set  forth  protective  pro- 
visions, as  I  imderstand  it,  that  will  pro- 
tect the  Government  and  will  protect  the 
taxpayer  so  that  this  is  not  just  a  simple 
procedure  of  negotiation  and  selection 
of  a  particular  contractor. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  want  to  state  that 
I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  £uad  his  contribution  to 
its  culmination  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  is  a  ranking  architect  or  a  rank- 
ing engineer?  The  gentleman  used  that 
expression  in  his  remarks  a  moment  ago. 
Who  ranks  the  architects  and  the  engi- 
neers? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  the  instance  of  the 
GSA,  when  they  are  letting  a  contract, 
they  send  out  the  specifications  to  all 
architects  and  engineers  they  feel  might 
be  interested.  At  that  point  GSA  or  the 
letting  agency  within  the  Government — 


and  this  has  been  done  for  30  years — 
selects  the  three  they  feel  on  the  basis 
of  prior  experience,  competence,  staff, 
and  so  forth,  would  be  most  competent 
to  do  the  particular  Job. 

They  then  in\'ite  the  ranking  one.  the 
top  of  those  three,  the  best  of  those 
three,  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
building,  as  to  what  should  be  the  per- 
centage ol  the  architectural  fee,  or  what 
the  engineering  cost  should  be. 

The  current  limitation  is  6  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  facil- 
ity to  be  designed.  Very  often  they  are 
able  to  get  an  architect-engineer  fee  of 
4  percent,  if  it  is  a  large  building.  Some- 
times they  might  have  to  go  to  4V2  or  5 
percent,  if  it  is  a  smaller  structure. 

That  is  what  I  meant  by  the  ranking 
architect-engineer.  That  is  the  proce- 
dure by  which  we  identify  those  that  are 
most  qualified  to  perform  the  particular 
job. 

Mr  GROSS.  So  it  is  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  that  does  the  rank- 
ing? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  only  them.  There 
are  other  agencies  which  build  buildings. 
The  Post  Office  Deptrtment  and  others 
do  so  on  occasion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  wish  to  say,  as  one 
who  before  he  came  to  the  Congress,  de- 
veloped several  large-scale  publicly  as- 
sisted projects  in  my  view  the  interests 
of  the  American  taxpayers  will  be  ver>- 
well  served  under  the  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments the  gentleman  describes.  Archi- 
tectural firms  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  each  other  not  only  on  architectur- 
al planning  excellence  but  also  their  past 
record  and  professionalism  in  estimating 
prices  accurately,  and  planning  econom- 
ical projects. 

Perhaps  uirough  this  method  of  en- 
abling the  Government  to  negotiate  for 
professional  competence  and  cost  con- 
trols as  well  as  the  esthetic  merits  of 
architectural  planning  we  will  be  able 
to  avoid  some  of  the  disasters  we  have 
had  on  Capitol  Hill  through  the  absence 
of  this  open-ended  ability  to  seek  out 
the  best  in  the  architectural,  engineer- 
ing, and  planning  professions. 

The  Rayburn  Building,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  was  a  disaster  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  technical  and 
planning  esthetics  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tough,  hard-nosed  cost  con- 
trols. 

Tlie  cost  overages  on  the  Rayburn 
Building  and  garage  were  an  absolute 
disgrace  to  this  Congress  and  impugn 
our  professional  competence  as  well  as 
almost  everybody's  sense  of  esthetics. 

Speaking  as  one  who  is  concerned 
about  the  taxpayer,  concerned  about 
Government  economy,  I  caimot  think  of 
a  better  way  of  assuring  economy  in  de- 
sign and  construction  than  the  tough, 
hard-nosed  ability  to  Uve  within  specific 
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limits  as  established  as  a  competitive 
:tor  among  othere,  in  this  bill. 
[    heartily   commend   the   gentleman 
I  >m  Texas  for  his  leadership. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

much. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
(  man  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
self  2  additional  minutes. 
Hr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
gqished  friend  and  colleague  from  Texas 

.  ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
m  in. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  distin- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Texas  to  say 
th  it  this  is  in  response  to  the  Comptrol- 
lei    Generals  recommendation? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  This  is  in  response 

a  request  by  the  Comptroller  General 
this  matter  be  clarified  by  statute 

that  he  differed  from  the  traditional 
pifcceduie  for  architect  and  engineer  se- 
lei  tion  and  wanted  a  clarification  in  the 
la  V  as  to  legality  of  this  procedure.  Be- 
giming  in  April,  1967  we  tried  to  resolve 
it  with  him  without  legislation,  but  he 
in  sists  that  he  does  not  feel  it  is  proper 
ui  less  we  do  have  legislation.  Now  I  hope 
wj  can  get  legislation  and  resolve  this 
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m  itter. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  understand 
cc  rrectly  this  is  about  the  posture  of  the 
m  liter:  The  Comptroller  General  has 
said  that  the  practice  of  considering  per- 
se tis  in  order  of  their  listing  as  consult- 
in  s  architects  and  engineers  and  the  re- 
je  :tion  of  each  if  their  fees  are  too  high 
is  in  his  view,  not  in  accordance  with 
e>  isting  law.  Therefore  he  suggests  some 
ct  ange  in  the  law  to  provide  a  lawful 
m?ans  of  accomplishing  the  objective. 
Tiat  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  as  I  under-stand  it,  he  recom- 
mended that  consideration  be  permis- 
si)le  to  treat  qualifications  along  with 
ti  e  question  of  fees  and  that  all  of  these 
factors  be  lumped  together  and  con- 
si  lered.  That  would  be  somewhat  of  a 
cl  ange  from  present  practice. 

Do  I  understand  that  correctly? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  As  I  understand  you, 
I  believe  these  are  some  of  the  things 
h4  discussed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  cannot  see  how 
ydu  can  divorce  the  question  of  fees  from 
tl  e  question  of  who  should  be  employed 
tqdo  Government  service. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  To  reply  to  my  good 
filend's  question,  this  procedure  does 
pi  ovide  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the 
fe  es.  If  the  architect  or  engineer  selected 
d(«s  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ai  ;ency  as  to  what  they  think  is  reason- 
altle  or  fair,  they  do  not  give  Wm  the 
c(  ntract. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tl  e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
f  1  ora  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
n  an  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  and  his  committee  have 
d  )ne  yeoman  work  in  preparation  for 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  say  that 

am  in  full  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
tie  legislation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentie- 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  bill,  however, 
is  silent  in  one  particular  area.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  little  legislative  history 
here  in  order  that  we  might  clarify  what 
I  think  is  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  is  silent  about  the  criteria  with 
respect  to  giving  first  consideration,  as 
has  been  the  policy  through  the  years, 
to  so-called  local  area  architects  and  en- 
gineers when  projects  are  located  locally. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
when  criteria  are  drawn  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  any  other 
agency  heads  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  necessity  for  giving  first 
consideration  to  these  people  who  are 
closer  to  the  scene  and  who  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  local  problems? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  a  good  question, 
and  I  am  glad  you  brought  it  up. 

I  would  say  in  reply  to  the  question  of 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  the  agencies 
have  always,  I  believe,  tried  to  consider 
the  best  available  architects  and  engi- 
neers in  an  area  where  they  are  building 
the  project,  if  they  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  I  think  in  the  past 
they  have  tried  to  acquire  the  services  of 
local  architects  and  engineering  firms.  I 
hope  they  will  continue  that  policy,  be- 
cause certainly  we  would  not  want  to 
have  them  get  engineers  from  one  coast 
to  work  on  the  other.  This  is  a  wise  ap- 
proach that  saves  more  and  results  in 
higher  quality  plans  and  specifications 
as  local  architects  and  engineers  are 
more  knowledgeable  of  local  conditions. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAGrGONNER  Can  we  be  a  little 
more  specific?  You  are  the  author  of  this 
legislation  and  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  it.  Is  it  not  your  intention  or  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  that  this  prac- 
tice be  the  practice  where  qualified  archi- 
tects and  engineers  are  available? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  you  be 
more  specific  as  to  the  Intention  of  the 
committee.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  consideration  be  given 
where  qualified  people  are  available? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  My  friend,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  discuss  this  particular  prob- 
lem of  using  local  engineers  or  architects. 
The  test  is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  quality 
and  competence  and  not  where  they  live 
except  as  in  the  case  of  the  traditional 
procedures  local  professionals  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  local  soil  and  other 
conditions  that  give  them  an  advantage 
in  design  work  in  their  ovm  area. 

But  I  think  the  past  record  refiects — 
and  I  was  one  who  uiged  that  they  con- 
tinue to  do  this  and  it  is  my  intent  that 
they  continue  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
local  people,  but  if  the  people  in  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  are  not  competent  to  do  the 
job,  I  certainly  do  not  want  them  to  get 
it,  and  I  do  not  care  if  it  is  next  door 
whether  it  be  in  Beaumont,  Tex.  or 
Shi-eveport,  La. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  neighbors  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  clarified  the  intent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Someone — I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt>  — 
raised  a  question,  or  the  question  was 
pointed  out  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  asked  for  clarifying  legislation;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  This  was  my  impres-. 
sion  of  their  letter  of  1967  and  in  actions' 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  only  this  year,  in 
July,  the  Comptroller  General  asked 
that  action  on  this  bill  be  deferred. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  WeU,  I  do  not  think  he 
liked  the  action  he  was  getting.  He  did 
not  agree  with  how  he  tliought  we  ought 
to  clarify  the  statute  for  him.  He  thought 
it  ought  to  be  clarified  in  the  maimer  in 
which  he  wanted  it  done.  After  the  most 
careful  study  of  the  problem  we  could  not 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
prompted  the  need  for  some  legislation 
in  this  field  does  not  support  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  support  any  legislation  contrary  to 
their  views. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  <  Mr.  Steiger  ) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  colleagues  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  report,  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  views 
expressed  by  myself  in  the  report  and 
ask  that  you  consider  very  briefiy  what 
we  do  here  today.  I  do  it  as  much  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  legislative  rec- 
ord as  anything  else,  because  I  think  it 
is  important,  I  do  it  with  the  idea  of 
persuading  the  House  as  I  have  little 
illusion  that  this  will  be  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  most  of  the  Members  to  cause 
them  concern.  However,  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  what  we  are  undertaking 
to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  legalize  a  rather 
narrow  segment  of  cost  concerning  the 
GAO  when  they  examined  the  proce- 
dure for  acquiring  the  sei-vices  of  arch- 
itects and  engineers. 

Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  hearings 
on  this  particular  matter  I  think  were 
impressed  at  the  vigorous  objection  of 
the  architects  and  engineers  to  the  con- 
cept of  competition  within  their  profes- 
sion. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  that  was  a 
form  of  sophistry,  because  the  competi- 
tion within  the  profession  of  architects 
and  engineers  is  just  as  genuine  as  the 
competition  within  your  own  profession 
here  as  legislators  in  which  you  com- 
pete for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  the  arch- 
itects themselves  have  recognized  the 
necessity  to  compete  by  the  fact^and 
this  is  their  language : 

competition,  the  A.I.A.  has  always  main- 
tained, is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  the 
best  design  In  areas  of  public  concern. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  if  we  get 
into  this  competitive  process  we  will 
somehow  sacrifice  quality  for  price.  I 
would  submit  to  you  that  the  GAO  rec- 
ommendation involves  both  concept  and 
cost  and  in  fact  there  is  a  stipulation 
that  cost  not  be  the  only  criterion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  establish- 
ing any  precedent  because  we  use  the 
competitive  negotiation  approach  in 
such  things  as  management  and  consul- 
tant services,  in  the  development  of  the 
sophisticated  weaponry  for  which  we  are 
responsible.  All  of  these  things  are  the 
result  of  competitive  negotiations  and 
have  had  vai-ying  degrees  of  success. 
There  has  been  no  wholesale  deteriora- 
tion of  quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say 
that  I  would  urge  you  at  least  to  know 
that  what  you  are  doing  is  sanctifying 
a  practice  that  has  been  declared  at 
least  of  questionable  legality.  In  my 
view — and  it  is  a  very  personal  view  not 
shared  I  understand  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  or  the  National 
Engineering  Society,  both  of  whom  feel 
that  this  would  do  horrendous  harm  to 
them — but  in  my  view  you  would  fore- 
close the  yoimg  firm  or  young  architect 
or  engineer  from  being  permitted  to  be- 
come involved  in  Government  work. 

So  I  would  hope  and  I  would  ask  that 
the  Members  would  vote  "no"  on  this 
bill  so  that  we  could  then  resubmit  a  bill 
that  would  embrace  the  concept  of  the 
GAO  in  which  we  would  involve  com- 
petitive negotiation  as  regards  both  con- 
cept and  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  earlier. 

In  this  legislation  we  seek  simply  to 
make  clearly  possible  the  continuation 
of  the  basic  system  that  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
for  some  30  years,  and  is  the  traditional 
system  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well.  It  does  contain 
elements  of  cost  control,  but  it  also  puts 
an  emphasis  on  quality  of  services  that 
I  think  is  needed.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  architectui'e  or  engineering  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  or  facility, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  such  construction,  and 
yet  a  part  that  is  basic  to  the  quality  of 
the  entire  construction  of  a  building  or 
facility. 

To  change  to  a  system  which  might  be 
one  in  which  we  would  seek  bargain- 
basement  prices  would  be  as  unwise  as 
would  be  the  case  if  we  were  talking 
about  the  services  of  an  attorney  or  a 
physician.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  a  time  tested  procedure; 
one  that  has  demonstrated  its  worth,  and 
one  which  contains  several  elements  of 
cost  control  to  make  it  feasible  from 
that  point  of  view  without  sacrificing  or 
endangering  the  sacrifice  of  quality  in 
architectural  and  engineering  services. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  in 


urging  the  approval  of  the  committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserved  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark)  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  for  bringing  this  very  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  we 
all  recognize  and  fully  appreciate  the  val- 
uable contribution  architects  and  engi- 
neers have  made  to  the  development  of 
this  great  country.  Architects  and  engi- 
neers stand  ready  to  serve  the  various 
agencies  of  our  Federal  Government, 
and  H.R.  16443  will  insure  that  these 
agencies  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  the  most  qualified  and  competent 
architects  and  engineers  to  meet  the 
complex  needs  of  our  Government. 

There  are  several  important  facts  re- 
garding this  legislature  that  I  think 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear,  and  these 
are — 

First.  H.R.  16443  will  put  into  legisla- 
tive language  the  procedure  of  obtain- 
ing architect/engineer — A/E — services 
which  has  worked  successfully  for  more 
than  30  years; 

Second,  the  present  method  of  A  E 
procurement  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  quality  in  performance  of 
quality  in  performance  of  services.  If 
firms  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  fee,  we 
can  almost  certainly  expect  to  see  a  re- 
duction in  the  quality  of  A/E  work; 

Third,  contractors  can  bid  on  projects 
because  they  have  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  which  tell  them  what 
materials  they  will  need  and  how  much. 
A  E's  have  no  such  detail  upon  which 
to  base  a  fee  estimate.  This  can  only  come 
through  negotiation; 

Fourth,  once  an  A/E  firm  has  been  se- 
lected as  most  qualified,  it  must  still 
reach  agreement  on  a  fee  that  is  equita- 
ble and  reasonable  to  the  Government.  If 
it  cannot,  the  second  most  qualified  firm 
is  called  in;  and 

Fifth,  architecture  and  engineering  are 
professional  services  similar  to  medicine 
and  law.  A  patient  does  not  go  to  five  or 
10  different  doctors  asking  for  fee 
quotations  on  removal  of  a  tumor.  He 
goes  to  the  best  man  available  for  that 
type  of  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  rea.sons 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
16443. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  1644J,  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  architect-engineer  serv- 
ices, for  these  very  simple  and  sound 
reasons : 

First.  It  works  against  the  competitive 
principle  in  procurement  of  technical 
services  generally.  Therefore,  it  sets  a 
bad  statutory  precedent; 

Second.  The  Comptroller  General  op- 
poses this  legislation  on  similar  groimds, 


after  extensive  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject: 

Third.  Alternatives  can  be  devised 
which  recognize  the  comp>etitive  prin- 
ciple without  infringing  on  professional 
standards  or  canons  of  conduct.  In  fact, 
a  pilot  program  was  instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  competitive 
procurement  of  architect-engineer  serv- 
ices. 

Foiu-th.  The  proposed  legislation  is 
partial  in  its  coverage,  which  only  serves 
to  complicate  even  more  the  present 
patchwork  procmement  laws. 

Fifth.  The  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  createa  by  the  Congress, 
has  this  matter  under  consideration,  and 
the  Congress  should  have  the  benefit  of 
its  considered  judgment  and  study.  There 
is  no  reason  to  rush  this  bill  into  law, 
particularly  since  the  elections  are  over. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  make  a  long 
argument  for  a  lost  cause.  This  is  one 
of  those  technical,  compUcated  subject.s 
which  most  Members  will  not  take  the 
time  to  examine  in  detail.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  such  a  hodge- 
podge of  procurement  measures  today, 
and  why  we  created  ?,  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement.  As  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  I  could  not. 
in  good  conscience,  endorse  a  half-baked 
procurement  Lill. 

In  saying  that  the  bill  lacks  uniform 
coverage  on  a  Government-wide  basis, 
I  am  aware  that  since  the  bill  was  re- 
ported from  our  committee,  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971  included  some  brief  language 
exempting  architect-engineer  services  on 
defens9  projects  from  competition  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

In  It  most  unusual  addendum  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill — House  Re- 
port No.  91-1593,  October  9.  1970— the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  asked  and  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  make  what 
amounts  to  an  ex  post  facto  amplifica- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  The  sen.se 
of  the  added  language,  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  14 — 
page  36678 — was  that  the  pilot  program 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  should  be  dis- 
continued unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

I  regret  that  this  incident  occurred. 
It  is  another  example  of  the  legislatixe 
mutilation  which  goes  on  in  this  field- 
trying  to  rewrite  legislative  history  after 
a  law  is  passed.  The  way  to  deal  with  pro- 
curement of  architect-engineer  services 
is  by  careful  reexamination  of  the  basic 
statutes  and  not  by  running  around  the 
barn  to  make  some  people  happy.  These 
remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  in  any 
way  personal.  I  am  talking  about  an 
issue  in  Government  procurement. 

H.R.  16443  amends  one  basic  statute 
but  not  another.  It  amends  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  but  leaves  untouched  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act.  The  latter 
now  has  to  be  construed  in  the  light  of 
the  action  taken  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  all  of  which 
adds  to,  rather  than  lessens,  confusion. 

In  my  supplemental  views  to  the  com- 
mittee  report,   I   pointed   out    some   of 
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deficiencies  in  H.R.  16443.  Certainly 
not  a  verj'  pleasant  task,  Mr.  Chair- 
,  for  me  to  oppose  a  bill  of  my  own 
conimittee,  particularly  since  the  House 
just  honored  me  by  electing  me  the 
nnan  of  that  committee.  I  guess  a 
senkible   chairman   knows   when   he   is 
bea;en,  but  he  must  speak  out  where  an 
important  principle  is  concerned. 

Chairman.  I  include  with  these 
reniarks  my  supplemental  views  on  H.R. 
164  13  as  contained  at  pages  24  through 
30  ^f  House  Report  No.  91-1445: 

Supplemental  Views  of  Hon.  Chet 

holitiixd 

am  opposed   to  H.R.   16443   as  reported 

the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 

Thls    is,    In   a   sense,   speclal-lnteresrt; 

on.  It  would  freeze  Into  law  certain 

nt  practices  with  regard  to  archl- 

and  engineering  services.  The  Comp- 

tro4er  General  has  criticized  these  practices 

ot  conforming  to  the  basic  procurement 

and  aa  depriving  the  Government  of  the 

of  competition  In  this  procurement 
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Ttie   subject   Is   a   complex   one,   and  ad- 
mit «dly  the  legislative  history  of  the  pro- 
curement statutes  throws  little  light  on  the 
|ect.  HR.  16443  wlU  not  help  very  much 
larifylng  the  legislative  Intent  and.  in- 
wlll  Introduce  new  elements  of  con- 
Note,    for    example,    that    the    bill 
the  Federal  Property  Act  and  there- 
applies  only  to  the  civil  agencies  covered 
that  act.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  vast 
le   of   architect-engineer   services   pro- 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
services,  nor  by  the  National  Aero- 
and    Space    Administration,    all    of 
are   covered    by   the   Armed   Services 
ent   Act   rather   than   the   Federal 
,  Act.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  defines 
._^    heads  In  a  Government-wide  sense 
purposes   of   applicability,   but   since   It 
d  add  a  new  title  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
Act,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  In  the 
must  be  construed  in  the  ilght  of  the 
in  the  whole  act,  which  exclude 
agencies  covered  by  the  Armed 
.  Procurement  Act. 
.    partial    coverage,    the    use    of    Inap- 
late   language   in   some   Instances,   the 
e  to  clarify  other  Important  matters, 
as  statutory  fee   limitations,  and  the 
precedent  which  may  be  set  for 

I  of  other  kinds  of  professional 

technical  services,  all  suggest  that  H.R. 
5  Is  a  good  example  of  how  not  to  legls- 
In  the  procurement  area.  We  have  too 
m*iy  such  blts-and-pieces  legislation  In  this 
flel  d,  and  the  Congress  recently  has  created 
a  (;ommlssion  on  Government  Procurement 
to  examine  the  vast  accumulation  of  pro- 
cuj  ement  enactment  In  the  Interests  of  more 
consistency  and  coherence.  The  subject  of 
arc  hltect-englneer  services  Is  on  the  Com- 
mlitee's  study  agenda.  Before  legislating  on 
so  complex  and  controversial  a  subject,  the 
Co  igress  ought  at  least  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Commission's  findings  and  recom- 
m(  ndatlons. 

J  mother  reason  for  holding  off  such  leg- 
Isl  itlon  at  this  time  Is  the  fact  that  the  De- 
pa  tment  of  Defense,  In  a  desire  to  cooperate 
wl  h  the  Comptroller  General  and  comply 
wl  h  recommendations  made  by  the  GAO 
afler  its  own  study  of  this  subject,  has  in- 
stl  tuted  a  test  program  for  competitive  pro- 
cu  -ement  of  architect-engineer  services.  The 
es!  ence  of  the  test  program,  described  in  a 
memorandum  attached  to  these  remarks.  Is 
to  request  technical  proposals  from  qualified 
ar  :hltect-englneer  firms,  accompanied  by 
lu  np-sum  price  estimates  In  sealed  enve- 
lo;>es.  The  technical  submissions  would  be 
ev  iluated  and  companies  ranked  according 
to  the  technical  merit  of  these  submissions. 
l^en    the    accompanying    price    estimates 
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would  be  examined  to  determine  whether  a 
company's  ranking  should  be  changed, 
which  might  occur  if  an  estimated  price 
were  out  of  line.  The  Department  of  Defense 
test  procedure  may  not  be  the  last  word,  but 
it  demonstrates  at  least  a  willingness  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  competitive  prcxiurement 
in  this  area.  This  is  a  one-year  test  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
certainly  we  should  have  the  benefits  of  the 
results  before  freezing  a  noncompetitive 
practice  into  law. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  competition — 
technical  and  price.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral points  out,  in  criticizing  this  bill,  that 
(a)  the  procurement  laws  never  expressly 
exempted  architect-engineer  firms  from  com- 
jjetitive  negotiations;  (b)  competition  need 
not  rest  exclusively  on  price;  and  (c)  if  this 
bill  Is  enacted,  the  door  Is  opened  to  remov- 
ing other  professional  and  technical  services 
from  competition.  This  bill,  to  repeat,  sets  a 
bad  precedent.  Many  other  services  are  Just 
as  technical  and  sophisticated  and  demand- 
ing as  so-called  architect-engineer  services. 
Why  should  we  fence  off  by  statute  the  pro- 
curement of  these  services,  and  then  open 
the  gate  to  other  similar  demands? 

The  Comptroller  General  has  submitted  to 
the  committee  a  draft  of  a  bill  (attached  to 
these  remarks)  which  proposes  procedures 
for  obtaining  competitive  procurement  of 
architect-engineer  services,  including  both 
technical  and  price  considerations.  In  com- 
mittee I  offered  a  compromise  between  the 
noncconpetitlve  approach  of  H.R.  16443  and 
the  idea  of  price  competition,  which  Is  so 
strongly  resisted  by  spokesmen  for  the  archi- 
tect-engineer groups.  They  say  that  their 
professional  canon  of  ethics  prevents  com- 
peting on  a  price  basis,  and  they  contend 
that  price  competition  leads  to  price  cutting 
and  degradation  of  design  quality.  Certainly 
the  professional  groups  should  not  object  to 
technical  competition.  Architects  and  engi- 
neers frequently  compete  their  designs  and 
should  be  proud  to  compete. 

My  amendment  would  have  required  archi- 
tect-engineer firms  to  submit,  along  with  a 
statement  of  their  qualifications  and  per- 
formance data,  a  general  description  of  the 
design,  plan  or  method  of  doing  the  required 
work.  This  would  be  a  general,  not  a  detailed, 
description.  It  would  at  least  afford  the  Gov- 
ernment a  chance  to  compare  offerings  and 
select  the  one  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  technical  basis. 

To  put  It  another  way,  the  companies 
would  be  ranked  for  purposes  of  negotiation 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  are  offering  for  a 
specific  project  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
their  general  reputation  or  status.  A  par- 
ticular firm  may  have  a  big  size  and  reputa- 
tion, but  It  does  not  necessarily  place  the 
best  men  on  a  particular  Government  Job 
or  have  the  best  technical  answer.  My  amend- 
ment would  relate  selection  more  to  what 
the  company  has  to  offer  than  to  what  la 
assumed  It  has  to  offer  by  status  or  reputa- 
tion alone.  Also,  this  would  get  away  from 
the  practice  of  picking  some  well-known  firm 
and  negotiating  with  the  same  firm  time 
after  time  on  a  sole-source  basis. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  If  we  intend  to  effect 
Improvements  to  the  rules  currently  In  ef- 
fect, we  should  strive  to  encourage  the  kind 
of  competition  which  will  produce  better 
Ideas,  which  at  the  same  time  are  likely  to 
be  more  economical  to  the  Government.  A 
good  technical  proposal,  written  in  terms  of 
a  specific  project,  and  spurred  by  competi- 
tion, may  well  produce  a  new  and  worth- 
while concept  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
construction  or  maintenance.  To  me,  there 
is  no  assurance  simply  in  the  reputation  or 
past  performance  of  individual  firms  that  the 
Government  will  obtain  the  most  advan- 
tageous ideas  and  plans  for  a  particular  size 
or  type  of  building  or  facility.  It  may  be  that 
the  firms  are  mainly  concerned  with  how 
their  fees  are  computed,  but  the  procuring 


agency  should  be  most  concerned  about  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  and  the  Intrinsic 
values  of  the  Ideas  which  different  firms  may 
have. 

I  should  add  that  the  majority  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  16443  contains  considerable 
Interpretative  commentary  regarding  stat- 
utory ceUings  on  fees  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services  and  takes  Issue  with 
the  Comptroller  General's  Interpretation  of 
the  statutes.  The  bill  does  not  cover  the 
subject  of  statutory  ceilings  for  such  fees, 
and  all  the  commentary  In  the  majority  re- 
port on  this  subject  should  not  be  construed 
as  any  expre.sslon  of  legislative  Intent,  par- 
ticularly since  these  matters  were  not  taken 
up  in  the  full  committee  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

In  order  that  the  committee  report  will  be 
as  complete  as  possible  for  the  Information 
of  Members  on  the  floor,  I  herewith  Include 
the  text  of  letters  commenting  on  H.R.  16443 
from  Comptroller  General  to  me  dated  July 
10.  1970,  and  from  Hon.  Barry  J.  Shilllto, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
and  Logistics) ,  to  the  Comptroller  General 
with  an  accompanying  memorandum  describ- 
ing the  test  program  for  competitive  pro- 
curement of  architect-engineer  services. 

Chet  Holitield. 

Comptroller  General  or 

THE  TjNrrED  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  10, 1970. 
B-152306. 

Hon.  Chet  Holifieij), 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holifield:  You  asked  for  my 
views  concerning  HJt.  16443  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  considered  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  next  week. 

H.R.  16443  would  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  establish  a  Federal  policy  concerning  the 
selection  of  firms  and  individuals  to  perform 
architectural  engineering,  and  related  sen.-- 
Ices  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  made  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  contracts  for 
architect-engineer  services  and  we  made  a 
report  to  Congress  on  AprU  20,  1967.  We 
questioned  the  legality  of  the  procedures 
which  have  been  followed  by  the  construc- 
tion agencies,  both  on  the  military  and  civil- 
ian side.  In  that  there  has  not  been  effective 
competition  In  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
A-E  services.  We  also  expressed  the  view  that 
the  6-percent  statutory  limitation  on  fees  for 
architect-engineers,  as  we  interpret  the  law. 
Is  not  being  followed  in  many  cases. 

H.R.  16443  would  provide  for  the  selection 
of  firms  and  individuals  to  perform  architec- 
tural and  engineering  work  without  any  de- 
sign or  price  competition,  but  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  agency's  determination  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  firm  or  individual  to  do 
the  Job.  Negotiations  would  first  be  with  the 
firm  or  individual  determined  by  the  agency 
to  be  the  most  qualified.  If  these  negotia- 
tions failed  then  the  agency  would  negotiate 
with  the  second  most  qualified,  etc. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bill,  which  I  rec- 
ommended, in  a  report  to  Chairman  Dawson 
dated  May  15,  1970,  and  in  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities. 
on  June  4,  1970,  not  be  favorably  considered 
does  little  more  than  confirm  the  procedure 
used  in  the  past  in  the  selection  of  A-E  con- 
tractors, and  provides  no  clarification  of  the 
fee  limitation  problem.  In  addition,  I  think 
the  Committee  should  consider  the  effect  of 
the  bill.  If  enacted,  on  the  procurement  of 
other  professional  services  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  bUl  would  provide  for  spe- 
cial procedure  for  the  procurement  of  A-E 
services  which  would  allow  contracting  for 
those  services  without  either  design  or  price 
competition.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
esUbllsh  an  undesirable  precedent  In  that 
the  way  would  be  open  for  other  professional 
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groups  to  request  a  slmlla;  procedure  In  con- 
tracting for  Government  work.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  other  professionally  oriented  pro- 
curements Involving  a  significant  degree  of 
expert  talent  and  Ingenuity,  such  as  for 
management  consultant  services,  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  for  sophisti- 
cated and  technically  advanced  weapon  as 
aerospace  systems,  are  accomplished  success- 
fully by  means  of  competitive  negotiation, 
including  competition  on  both  price  and 
technical  proposals. 

I  was  Informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  by 
letter  of  July  7,  1970,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  plans  to  test  a  new  method  of 
contracting  for  A-E  services  which  will  ac- 
complish the  essential  elements  of  competi- 
tion in  both  the  price  and  technical  areas 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  which 
we  made  to  the  Committee  in  its  hearing  on 
June  4.  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  July  7  is  en- 
closed. Also,  as  you  know,  the  method  of  se- 
lection of  A-E  contractors  is  scheduled  for 
study  by  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  along  with  other  professional 
services. 

Under  the  circumstances  outlined  above, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  defer  action  of  H.R. 
16443  for  the  present. 

For  your  ready  reference,  I  am  also  en- 
closing a  copy  of  my  statement  given  before 
the  Government  Activities  Subcommittee  on 
June  4,  1970. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Enclosures. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Elmer:  The  review  of  architect-en- 
gineer (A-E)  source  selection  procedures, 
about  which  I  advised  you  in  my  letter  of 
3  February  1970,  has  been  completed.  You 
may  recall  your  letter  of  19  February  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  study  group  for 
this  review  would  take  a  hard  look  at  com- 
petition in  the  procurement  of  A-E  services. 
The  completed  review  resulted  in  a  number 
of  recommendations  that  are  under  consid- 
eration for  fostering  this  objective. 

The  foremost  recommendation  concerns 
the  consideration  of  price  In  the  A-E  selec- 
tion process.  I  have  selected  for  testing,  a 
contracting  method  termed  "price  estimated 
multiple  profjosals."  By  my  letter  of  June  30, 
1970,  copy  enclosed.  I  have  advised  my  coun- 
terparts of  the  Army  and  Navy  regarding 
such  tests  to  be  conducted  in  two  areas  of 
the  United  States,  one  by  the  Army  and  one 
by  the  Navy.  For  these  tests,  I  visualize  a 
1-year  application  of  this  contracting  meth- 
od for  all  A-E  awards  of  $10,000  or  more  per- 
taining to  Department  of  Defense  real  prop- 
erty facilities  for  the  areas  selected. 

In  testing  the  "price  estimated  multiple 
proposals"  method,  the  firms  or  individuals 
to  whom  invitations  would  be  extended  for 
the  submission  of  such  proposals  would  be 
determined  by  the  current  selection  pro- 
cedures. Under  these  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tions (ASPR),  a  preselection  board,  upon 
review  of  data  available  on  interested  firms, 
would  recommend  to  the  District  or  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  a  listing  (slate)  of  firms  con- 
sidered best  qualified  for  providing  the  par- 
ticular A-E  services  required.  Under  this  con- 
cept of  contracting,  a  number  of  A-E  firms 
would  be  invited  to  submit  technical  pro- 
posals accompanied,  under  separate  cover, 
by  lump  sum  estimated  prices  without  price 
breakdown.  They  would  be  advised  that  the 
price  estimates  do  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  the 


A-E  firm,  they  are  not  considered  as  bids, 
but  simply  are  estimates  to  accomplish  the 
technical  descriptions  of  the  work  they 
would  undertake  as  they  understand  It. 
The  price  estimates  would  be  kept  In  sealed 
envelopes  until  technical  evaluations  (and 
rankings)  of  the  proposals  are  completed. 
The  price  estimates  then  would  be  opened 
by  the  selection  board  and  a  determination 
made  as  to  whether  pricing  considerations 
warrant  a  change  in  the  relative  ranking 
of  the  A-E  firms.  After  careful  consideration 
of  technical  proposals  and  prices,  and  any 
resulting  change  in  ranking,  negotiations 
would  be  initiated  with  the  selected  firm, 
and  a  contract  awarded  In  accordance  with 
current   procedures. 

Our  tests  should  indicate  the  degree  of 
receptivity  of  this  method  on  the  part  of 
both  the  Government  contracting  offices  and 
industry,  the  reasonableness  of  changing  our 
A-E  selection  practices  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  worthiness 
of  a  change  in  practices.  Under  the  method 
being  tested,  the  price  estimates  from  vari- 
ous A-E  firms,  coupled  with  the  Government 
estimates,  would  help  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  the  A-E  fee.  This  method 
retains  technical  considerations  as  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  making  awards,  with  price 
as  a  secondary  consideration. 

I  will  keep  you  informed  of  progress  on 
the  tests  being  made  of  this  new  method 
for  selection  of  firms  for  architect-engineer 
services. 

Sincerely, 

Barry  J.  Shilltto, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Installations  and  Logistics) . 

June  30,  1970. 
Memorandum  for: 

The   Assistant    Secretary   of   the   Army 

(I.&L.). 
The    Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Navy 
(I.&L.). 
Subject:  Joint  Review  of  Architect-Engineer 

Contracting. 

The  Joint  review  of  architect-engineer 
(A-E)  contracting  referred  to  in  my  memo- 
randum of  February  3,  1970,  same  subject, 
has  been  completed. 

On  May  19,  1970,  I  received  a  briefing  on 
the  report,  at  which  time  discussion  cen- 
tered on  the  reconunendation  to  select  one 
of  three  revised  contracting  methods  pro- 
posed for  adoption  in  A-1  contracting  con- 
cerning Department  of  Defense  real  property 
facilities.  I  selected  for  testing  the  alterna- 
tive described  as  "price  estimated  multiple 
proposals,"  with  the  modification  that  in  the 
A-E  selection  process  there  be  received  from 
at  least  three  well-qualified  firms,  technical 
proposals  accompanied  by  lump  sum  esti- 
mated prices  without  price  breakdown.  A 
further  description  of  this  method  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  report  is  attached.  Other 
recommendations  of  the  report  will  be  the 
subject  of  correspondence  at  a  later  date. 

For  testing  this  contracting  method,  I 
consider  it  appropriate  to  have  two  tests 
made  over  a  1-year  period,  covering  all  A-E 
awards  of  $10,000  or  more,  one  in  the  East- 
ern part  and  one  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command.  Although  you  may  have  other 
suggestions  as  to  where  this  testing  should 
taKe  place,  I  propose  that  this  methcxl  of 
A-E  contracting  be  used  for  DoD  real  prop- 
erty facilities  for  a  period  of  about  1  year  by 
a  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District  In  the  West- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a 
Division  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  views  are  requested  as  to  the  ac- 
ceptability of  these  two  areas  for  testing, 
advising  which  District  or  Division  should 
carry  out  this  testing,  the  earliest  time  frame 


within  which  this  testing  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  any  problems  you  foresee  that 
should  be  resolved  before  undertaking  this 
task. 

Barry  J.  Shillito, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Installations  and  Logistics). 

ExTRAcr  From  Joint  Review  of  Abchiiect- 
Encineer  Contracting 

Price  estiinated  multiple  proposals. — A 
minimum  of  five  well-qualified  firms,  selected 
by  current  selection  procedures,  wovild  be  re- 
quested to  submit  technical  proposals  ac- 
companied by  lump  sum  estimated  prices 
without  breakdowns.  The  A-E  firms  would  be 
advised  that  such  requests  and  proposals 
are  confidential  to  the  Government,  that 
they  would  not  constitute  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  or  the  A-E 
firms,  and  they  would  not  be  considered  as 
bids  but  simply  as  cost  estimates  to  accom- 
plish the  work  as  they  understand  it.  The 
price  estimates  would  be  kept  in  sealed  en- 
velopes until  technical  evaluations  (and 
rankings)  of  the  proposals  were  completed. 
The  price  estlmat«s  then  would  be  opened 
and  discussed  by  the  Selection  Board  to  see 
if  pricing  considerations  would  wartant  a 
change  in  the  relative  ranking  of  the  A-E 
firms,  e.g..  would  the  best  technical  approach 
be  worth  a  substantially  higher  price?  Or 
conversely  would  another  technical  approach 
by  a  well-qualified  firm  having  a  lower  price 
estimate  be  wholly  acceptable?  After  these 
discussions,  and  any  resulting  change  In 
ranking,  negotiations  would  be  Initiated  with 
the  selected  firm,  and  a  contract  awarded  In 
accordance  with  current  procedures  (except 
as  modified  elsewhere  In  this  report). 

Under  this  method,  the  multiple-price  esti- 
mates, coupled  with  the  Government  esti- 
mates, would  help  in  determining  the  fair- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  A-E  fee.  This 
method  retains  technical  considerations  as 
the  principal  factor  in  making  awards. 

ARCHITECnr-ENCINEERINC     CONTRACM     FEES 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill— H.R.  17604 — for  fiscal  year 
1971,  in  section  604,  exempts  architect- 
engineering  contracts  from  competitive 
bidding  and  declares  in  favor  of  tra- 
ditional practices  in  this  field  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
See  the  Congressional  Record  for  Octo- 
ber 12,  1970,  at  page  36128.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers — page  36132 — 
indicates  that  this  was  the  House  lan- 
guage from  which  the  Senate  receded. 

Chairman  Rivers  called  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  October  13 — page  36565. 
Then,  on  October  14 — page  36678 — in 
a  "Correction  of  the  Record'  item,  Mr. 
Rivers  asked  and  received  unanimous 
consent  to  add  to  his  October  13  re- 
marks, the  following  language; 

In  the  language  regarding  architectural  and 
engineering  contracts  in  Section  604.  it  is  the 
intendment  of  the  Congress  that  architec- 
tural and  engineering  contracts  should  not 
be  awarded  through  the  competitive  bidding 
procedure,  as  now  proposed  in  a  pilot  pro- 
gram by  the  Department  of  Defense,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  It 
was  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  agree- 
ment among  the  conferees  that  contracts 
for  the  services  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering firms  should  continue  to  be  awarded 
in  accordance  with  presently  established 
procedures,  customs,  and  practices. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
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tie  man  mentioned  my  name  in  connec- 
ticn  with  construction. 

Vlr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right, 
^r.  RIVERS.  The  reason  I  got  unani- 
m(  lus  consent  to  explain  the  amendment 
we  adopted  in  conference,  and  it  was 
uranimous,  was  I  did  not  want  some  of 
th  ;se  brilliant  bureaucrats  to  go  around 
he  -e  constructing  something  that  was  not 
a  act.  I  want  that  addition  which  I  put 
in  the  Congressional  Record  to  be  notice 
to  these  smart  wiseacres  downtown  in  the 
D«  partment  of  Defense  that  what  we  in- 
to ided  to  do  is  not  to  have  them  tell  us 
ho*-  to  procure  architectural  and  engi- 
ne ?ring  services.  They  are  the  ones  who 
CO  icocted  this  thing.  They  are  the  ones 
wf  o  disturbed  this  great  and  honorable 
pr  )fession  of  architects  and  engineers 
anp  this  is  the  reason  it  was  done. 

think  this  bill  is  a  good  bill.  Architects 
pi  ice  themselves  on  the  same  scale  with 
physicians  and  with  dentists  and  with 
and  they  do  not  propose  to  get 
here  and  compete  for  services.  It  is 
simple  as  that. 

^T.  Chairmaji,  I  want  to  say  this  too. 
is  very  imusual  for  me  to  be  in  dis- 
with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  really  I  do  not  know  how  to  op- 
him  because  I  have  such  high  affec- 
tl<ti  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
kr  ows  that  I  also  have  a  mutiial  respect 
fo  ■  him,  and  I  find  myself  pained  that  I 
h?  ve  to  disagree  with  him  on  that  point, 
will  say  that  the  gentleman  acted 
within  the  rules  of  the 
in  asking  for  the  tmanimous  con- 
which  was  granted  and  explaining 
mitter  to  make  legislative  history  on 
something  that  had  passed  prior  to  the 
geitleman's  request  for  unanimous 
CO  isent. 

!klr.  r^rv^ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geitleman  yield? 

Vlr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mi  in  from  South  Carolina. 

Vlr.  RIVERS.  It  had  not  become  law 
would  not  1 -K;ome  law  until  a  day 
so  after. 

Vlr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand.  It  had 
n  considered  in  the  House,  and  the 
gentleman's  explanation  came  a  day  or 
later. 

Vlr.  RIVERS.  It  came  a  day  or  so  later 
ore  the  sign!'  p  of  the  bill.  I  wanted 
Members  to  have  the  benefit  of  It 
ore  the  bill  was  signed. 
Vlr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand  the 
geptleman's  position  completely.  Since 
gentleman  has  brought  up  the  sub- 
,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
special-interest  bill  for  the  architects 
engineers.  It  would  eliminate  any 
>e  of  conceptual  design  competition, 
would  provide  a  formula  which  is 
meaningless  as  far  as  competition  is 
The  bill  provides  that  the 
Involved  shall  select  three  quail- 
architect  and  engineering  firms  for 
1  (articular  project,  but  then  it  does  not 
ide  that  those  three  shall  compete 
each  other  in  conceptual  design, 
provides  that  tne  agency  shall  nego- 
tiate with  firm  No.  1,  and  if  it  does  not 
like  the  submission  of  firm  No.  1,  it 
mi  ly  go  to  firm  No.  2.  and  then  if  it  does 
not  like  No.  2,  It  can  go  to  firm 
Nq.  3.  I  can  see  that  legitimate  com- 
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petition  in  conceptual  design — and  I  am 
not  talking  about  final  and  complete 
design — but  competition  in  conceptual 
design  wotxld  be  In  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  It  would  give  to  the  agen- 
cy that  is  buying  the  service  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  di3erent  concepts  in  the 
building  of  a  building  of  some  kind  or 
any  other  architectural  items,  and  it 
would  give  a  cautious  and  prudent  buyer 
an  opportunity  to  compare. 

But  this  is — and  I  would  not  want  to 
use  the  word  "phony  setup,"  the  picking 
of  three  as  being  a  phony  setup — I  would 
not  want  to  use  that  word — but  it  is  an 
imrealistic  concept  in  that  it  does  not 
allow  any  competition  between  No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  No.  3.  I  say  that  it  would  all  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  protection  of  a 
profession. 

I  do  not  believe  that  when  a  profession 
of  any  kind  is  dealing  with  the  U.S. 
Government  and  we  are  spending  tax- 
payers' money  we  should  protect  the  pro- 
fession against  Its  competing  members 
of  that  profession.  In  every  other  field 
that  I  know  of  there  is  competition,  and 
for  us  to  come  in  and  pass  a  special- 
interest  bill  for  the  architects  and  engi- 
neers is,  in  my  opinion,  a  grave  mistake, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  in  this  House  uid  probably  passed 
in  the  other  body.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  as  a  Member  of  this  House  and 
as  chairman  of  this  committee  to  stand 
up  and  say  what  I  believe  about  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  say  to  him  that  I  take  the 
same  position  he  does  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  Mr.  MOORHXAD)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  subcommittee  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  services  of 
landscape  architects  will  come  within 
the  confines  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  my  opinion,  in  reply 
to  my  distmguished  friend  and  very  able 
member  of  this  particular  subcommit- 
tee, the  bill  would  cover  the  various  types 
of  architects  insofar  as  the  term  implies 
that  the  individual  is  professionally 
trained  and  qualifies  under  apprc^iriate 
State  law  to  practice  the  profession.  The 
bill  does  not  extend  to  other  type  serv- 
ices but,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the 
use  of  this  approach  for  the  procurement 
of  other  type  services  when  allowed  un- 
der appropriate  provisions  of  law,  regu- 
lation, or  practice. 

Insofar  as  landscape  architects  are 
concerned,  this  bill  would  apply  when 
the  controlling  jurisdiction,  under  ap- 
propriate registration  laws,  required  that 
persons  acquire  and  maintain  a  level  of 
professional  excellence.  I  think  that 
would  be  adequate.  In  those  States  and 


jurisdictions  where  the  term  "landscape 
architect"  is  applied  to  individuals  with- 
out professional  requirements,  then  the 
bill  would  not  apply. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  my  chair- 
maui  very  much. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Hawaii    <Mr.   Matsu- 

NACA I  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
r.se  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16443,  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal 
policy  concerning  the  selection  of  firms 
and  individuals  to  perform  architectural, 
engineering,  and  related  services  for  the 
Government. 

Admittedly,  there  is  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent need  to  establish  statutory  guide- 
lines in  the  area  of  Government  procure- 
ment of  architectural  and  engineering 
services.  We  are  informed  that  for  more 
than  30  years  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  have  used  a  certain  system  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  architects  and 
engineers.  The  fact  that  this  happens 
to  be  the  system  which  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  legislation  which  we 
are  consideiing,  is  not  the  decisive  ele- 
ment. The  de  facto  system  could  easily 
have  been  one  that  required  changes  or 
improvements.  What  Is  more  important, 
from  the  overall  view,  its  that  H.R.  16443 
places  the  Federal  Government  in  as 
favorable  a  position  as  that  of  a  private 
party  in  the  procurement  of  the  profes- 
sional services  of  architects  and  engi- 
neers. 

Stated  simply,  this  is  effected  by  a  two- 
step  process :  First,  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  the  professional,  and,  sec- 
ond, ascertain  his  fee.  In  the  usual  bid- 
ding procedure,  price  plays  a  predMni- 
nant  role.  The  lowest  bidder,  whether  he 
be  a  saint  or  a  scoundrel,  usually  gets  the 
contract.  Too  often  the  lowest  bidder, 
understandably  anxious  to  get  the  con- 
tract, has  underestimated  his  costs  and  is 
forced  into  compromises  in  order  to  avoid 
serious  losses  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract.  The  Government  is  generally 
a  sad  victim  of  such  an  unfortunate 
contractual  situation. 

H.R.  16443,  as  reported,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  prevent  such  a  situation 
from  arising  in  the  first  place.  Qualified 
architects  and  engineers  would  be  rated 
by  the  Federal  agency  head  in  accord- 
ance with  current  statements  of  qualifi- 
cations and  performance  data.  The  eval- 
uation would  be  accomplished  in  relation 
to  the  proposed  project.  This  is  a  very 
important  requirement,  for.  while  on  the 
one  hand,  a  one-man  architect's  ofBce 
may  not  have  the  capability  of  providing 
the  needed  professional  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  a  multimil- 
Uon  dollar  Government  building,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  proposed  Goveiimient 
structure  may  prove  to  be  outside  the 
scope  of  a  large  architectural  firm's  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  oiHy  after  the  Federal  agency 
head  has  assigned  numerical  ratings  to 
the  most  qualified  architects  or  engi- 
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neers  for  a  particular  project  that  the 
question  of  fees  would  be  considered. 
Fees  would  be  decided  by  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  profes- 
sional man  or  firm  whose  services  are 
sought.  This  procedure  is  eminently  fair 
to  the  prospective  contractor  because  he 
is  placed  on  notice  that,  despite  his  high 
professional  standing,  if  his  fee  Is  not 
reasonable  and  fair,  the  Government  will 
break  off  negotiations  and  move  on  to 
the  next  highest  rated  architect  or  en- 
gineer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  selection  process 
which  is  provided  in  H.R.  16443  is  also 
in  the  public  interest.  The  Government 
will  be  assured  of  receiving  the  services 
of  the  highest  qualified  architects  and 
engineers  at  fees  which  are  fair  to  tax- 
payers This  legislation  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle K 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  H.R.  16443,  which  amends  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act.  Simply  stated,  this  legis- 
lation is  giving  legal  sanction  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  time-tested  method  of  selecting 
engineering  and  architectural  firms  to 
provide  services  foi  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  say  it  is  time-tested:  certainly  we 
should  know  a  system  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  30  years  has  proven 
workable. 

I  have  received  supporting  mail  from 
throughout  the  profession,  including 
their  associations,  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

I  agree  with  the  principle  of  this  legis- 
lation. A  contract  with  an  engineer  or  an 
architect  differs  greatly  with  a  contract 
for  a  piece  of  hardware  or  equipment. 
Technical  counseling  and  design  services 
are  spawned  from  an  exact  construction 
science,  but  these  services  incorporate 
many  intangibles  that  weigh  beauty  with 
function.  Obviously,  technical  counseling 
and  design  appears  to  be  a  field  where 
you  get  what  you  pay  for  and  I  believe 
there  are  sufficient  checks  within  our 
agency  system  to  prevent  agency  heads 
from  awarding  contracts  at  excessive 
prices  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  fair  and  reasonable  legisla- 
tion first  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  which  is  now 
before  the  House.  And  may  I  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  join  Mr.  Brooks  in  sponsoring  this 
bill.  H.R.  16443  will  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  continue  to  receive 
the  highest  quality  of  professional  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  design  services 
at  prices  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  writes  into  law  what 
for  many  years  has  been  the  method  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  se- 
lected firms  to  perform  professional 
architectural  and  engineering  services. 
Under  this  system,  the  Federal  agency 


head  selects  firms  on  the  basis  of  their 
professional  qualifications.  This  proce- 
dure is  economy-minded,  since  the  bet- 
ter the  design  of  a  structure,  the  lower 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance.  We 
would  not  advocate  that  our  people  se- 
lect professional  medical  care  on  the 
basis  of  lowest  bid,  and  neither  should 
we  allow  government  contracts  for  pro- 
fessional design  services  to  be  granted  on 
the  basis  of  cheapest  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  public  interest, 
for  if  the  contracting  agency  head  can- 
not negotiate  a  fee  with  the  most  quali- 
fied fii-m  tliat  is  fair  and  reasonable  to 
the  Government,  the  agency  head  is  di- 
rected to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
next-most  qualified  firm,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  economy-mind- 
ed legislation  which  is  truly  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  support  it  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT).  The  gentleman  is  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  recognize  the  generosity  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
great  deal  of  respect  for  affording  a  non- 
member  of  the  committee  time  here. 
I  hesitate  even  to  question  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  know  the  gentleman  is  highly 
qualified,  and  he  is  certainly  strongly 
motivated  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  I  know 
for  sincere  reasons,  but  I  must  disagree 
with  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  this  bill  does  is  select  the  architect 
on  the  basis  of  his  reputation  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  his  Ideas.  I  think  the 
crux  of  the  question  is  found  in  the  an- 
swer of  the  Comptroller  General,  Mr. 
Staats,  in  his  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  dated 
July  10,  1970,  in  which  the  Comptroller 
General  says: 

The  bill  would  provide  for  special  pro- 
cedure for  the  procurement  of  A-E  services 
which  would  allow  contracting  for  those 
services  without  either  design  or  price 
competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  estab- 
lish an  undesirable  precedent,  in  that 
the  way  would  be  open  for  other  profes- 
sional groups  to  request  similar  proce- 
diu-es  in  contracting  for  Government 
work. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Holifield)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  this  is  the  thing  I  am  worried 
about.  We  set  a  precedent  here  that  a 
group  that  comes  up  and  says  they  are 
professional  experts  will  be  exempted 
from  any  type  of  competition  with  their 
peers.  I  am  hoping  that  as  time  goes  on, 
the  Congress  will  realize  what  we  ai'e 
doing.  We  are  setting  a  precedent  where- 
in any  profession  can  come  up  and  sisk 


for  exemption  from  competition  on  the 
same  grounds. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Is  absolutely  right.  The 
Comptroller  General  then  points  out  that 
competition  with  respect  to  technical  in- 
ventiveness could  be  on  the  same  basis. 

Architecural  design  and  design  of 
technical  equipment  is  not  essentially 
different  in  this  respect.  There  are  ways 
to  design  a  building  to  serve  its  purpose 
which  may  be  better  and  cheaper  than 
ways  of  designing  it.  Just  as  there  are 
ways  to  design  a  craft  that  goes  to  the 
moon  in  one  manner  and  on  one  type 
of  fuel  that  are  cheaper  than  trying  to 
do  it  in  another  manner  with  another 
type  of  fuel. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Or  they  can  build  it 
with  cheaper  materials  If  the  design  Is 
acceptable. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I  are 
not  speaking  against  the  scientist  or  the 
professional  man,  but  in  his  behalf. 
What  the  bill  as  presently  presented 
would  do  is  to  make  the  bureaucrat  the 
master  of  design  and  not  to  utilize  a 
comp>etition  between  trained  profession- 
als to  obtain  the  best  and  least  costly 
design. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  let  profes- 
sionals who  know  the  problems,  outside 
of  Government — who  know  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  experience,  inventiveness, 
and  ability  design  or  perfect  architecture 
or  engineering — to  let  them  compete  to 
see  which  design  would  be  the  best  and 
cheapest.  All  in  the  world  the  Comptroller 
General  is  insisting  on  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  price  and  the  question  of  ability 
be  considered  at  once.  How  can  the  Gov- 
ernment do  other  than  that?  How  can 
we  divorce  the  two?  The  question  is  what 
pragmatically,  cheaply,  and  effectively 
solves  the  problem.  It  is  not  who  has  the 
greatest  reputation  in  the  field  of 
architecture. 

What  this  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
discriminate  against  the  inventive  and 
the  innovative  and  the  new  and  not  yet 
distinguished  yoiuig  man  in  the  engi- 
neering or  in  the  architectural  profes- 
sion. That  is  what  this  would  do.  It 
decreases  competition  within  the  profes- 
sion and  tends  to  crystallize  the  jobs 
among  those  who  already  have  the  rep- 
utation— not  on  the  basis  of  their  ideas 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  people  now  think 
of  the  man  who  is  making  the  bid  for 
the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  opposed  to 
the  bill.  I  feel  this  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  young  man  in  the  pro- 
fession, about  the  talented  man  in  the 
profession,  about  the  innovator  in  the 
profession.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Mem- 
ber who  is  concerned  about  them  is  op- 
posed to  the  profession — opposed  to 
architects  and  engineers.  He  should  re- 
ceive their  plaudits. 

But  the  Member  who  is  concerned 
about  the  old  "fuddy-duddy"  established 
firm,  that  already  knows  the  people  who 
give  the  contract,  the  Member  who  is 
concerned  about  limiting  competition 
among  persons  in  the  profession — the 
Member  who  is  misled  in  this  way  would 
tend  to  support  the  bill — I  do  not  say  for 
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thiise  reasons,  but  I  do  say  that  is  the 
re;  ult. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  buy 
t  dit  with  the  profession  at  large  by 
)porting  a  bill  that  limits  opportunities 
a  very  few  who  already  have  the 
putation.  men  perhaps  65  or  70  years 
while  we  cut  out  that  great  range  of 
n  recently  educated  with  new  and  dif- 
feijent  ideas  who  may  give  real  service 
afford  fresh  ideas  that  may  save  the 
payers  money. 

^Ir.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

further  request  for  time. 

^r.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 

gentleman    from    New    York    'Mr. 

IDI. 

^r.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 

lank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

rise  in  support  of  HJR.  16443. 1  would 

note  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  that 

administration  supports  this  bill,  and 

specifically  we  Irnve  received  communi- 

both  written  and  verbal,  from 

Kimzig,   the  Administrator  of   the 

Services    Administration,    and 

r(jm  Rod  Kreger,  Assistant  Administra- 
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i  Specifically  they  ask  that  two  sections 
of  the  draft  bill  be  changed,  sections  903 
an  i  904,  and  there  is  a  committee 
an  endment  appended  to  the  bill  here  to- 
da  r.  Among  other  things,  it  makes  it 
clear  that  the  procurement  procedures 
nuLSt  deal  with  no  less  than  three  of  the 
fir  ns  deemed  to  be  most  highly  qualified 
to  provide  the  services  required. 

:At.  gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

:  At.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yic  Id  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

At.  gross.  The  gentleman  says  the 
adfninistration  supports  this  bill.  What 
the  language  to  be  found  on  page 
in  the  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
,  in  which  he  asks  that  action  on 
tht  legislation,  H.R.  16443,  be  deferred. 

:  At.  REID  of  New  York.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
in  my  understanding  is  essentially  an 
ag  ;nt  of  the  Congress  and  not  a  part  of 
thi )  administration. 

'  The  point  the  gentleman  makes  is  cor- 
re<  t.  The  Comptroller  General  does  have 
re;  ervations.  and  he  has  made  that  point 
vefy  explicit. 

would  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  bill 
is  hot  an  open  and  shut  matter.  There 
aril  differences  on  the  committee.  The 
di;  tinguished  gentleman  from  California 
'\  r.  HoLiFiELD*  properly  expressed  con- 
ce  n  as  to  the  precedent  which  might  be 
in  olved  here. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  concern 
ourselves  both  with  the  competitive  bid 
pr)cess — which  could  lessen  cost — and 
wi:h  higher  qualifications — which  could 
irr  prove  quality.  There  are  a  number  of 
dipering  points  of  view,  on  this  matter, 
believe  that  basically  the  necessary 
prbtections  from  a  financial  and  econo- 
m  cal  standpoint  are  in  the  bill,  plus  an 
emphasis  to  try  to  negotiate  bids  and 
CO  nti-acts  mindful  of  the  need  for  quality, 
ar  d  not  just  the  lowest  bid. 

The  Comptroller  General,  I  say  to  the 
ge  ntleman,  does  have  reservations.  As  I 
ui  derstand  his  position,  he  would  be 
oj  posed  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wDl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REDD  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  the  experience  of  at  least  one 
delegation  in  the  House  who  received 
wires  which  I  suspect  all  Members  re- 
ceived from  their  various  architectural 
and  engineering  State  societies. 

This  particular  Member,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  wire  asking  him  to  support 
this  legislation — a  rather  curt  wire  which 
simply  instructed  him  to  vote  "yes"  on 
this  matter — checked  with  the  associa- 
tion State  oince.  The  only  response  he 
could  get  from  the  association  State 
office  was  that  all  the  girl  in  the  office 
knew  was  that  somebody  from  Washing- 
ton had  called  her  and  told  her  to  send 
the  wire.  She  had  not  had  an  opportmiity 
to  check  with  anyone  else  in  the  office. 
She  had  just  done  as  she  was  told,  as 
she  was  dir-Hited  by  the  Washington 
oflSce. 

I  would  submit  and  what  I  am  explain- 
ing to  the  gentleman  is  that  support  of 
this  measure  as  written  by  the  national 
associations  of  both  groups  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  true  feelings  of  the 
membership  of  those  associations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

As  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks, the  situation  is  that  there  is  a 
dlflference  of  opinion  on  the  bill.  Many 
associations  are  for  it;  some  individual 
architects  oppose  it;  others  support  it.  I 
would  hope  the  objectives  of  the  bill, 
which  would  be  to  get  quality  at  the  low- 
est cost,  could  be  sustained.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  bill  will  have  to  be  proven 
one  way  or  the  other  in  practice  if  it  car- 
ries. However,  the  effort  of  the  committee 
was  to  try  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
quality  along  with  an  attempt  to  get  rea- 
sonable economy  as  well. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16443, 
wliich  would  establish  by  statute  a  Fed- 
eral policy  for  the  selection  of  individ- 
uals and  firms  to  perform  arcliitectural, 
engineering,  and  related  services  for 
the  Government.  The  purpose  for  these 
amendments  to  the  1949  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  is 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  under 
existing  law  by  writing  into  law  the 
time-tested  selection  procedures  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  over  30  years. 
These  procedures  and  this  bill  recognize 
the  importance  of  procuring  the  highest 
qualified  architects  and  engineers  to 
provide  the  designs,  plans,  and  specifi- 
cations in  the  construction  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  facilities. 

Under  the  procedures  authorized  in 
tliis  legislation,  architects  and  engineers 
will  continue  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  capabilities,  qualifi- 
cations, and  experience  as  they  relate  to 
a  proposed  project.  The  procuring  agency 
will  rank  the  architects  and  engineers 
according  to  their  qualifications  and  then 
begin  negotiations  with  the  most  quali- 


fied. A  contract  would  then  be  let  at  a 
fee  considered  fair  and  reasonable  by 
the  Government.  If  such  a  fee  cannot  be 
agreed  to,  negotiations  would  be  broken 
off  and  commenced  with  the  next  most 
qualified  firm. 

Tills  procedure  is  designed  to  insure 
planning  and  design  work  of  the  highest 
quality  and  thus  avoids  the  pitfalls  in- 
herent in  injecting  the  fee  factor  into 
the  selection  process.  Obviously  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayer  to  acquire  the  highest 
qualified  services  at  tliis  stage  for  they 
will  be  translated  into  the  most  efficient 
buildings  and  facilities  costing  less  to 
construct  and  maintain.  In  the  words  of 
tlie  committee  report: 

Failure,  for  any  reason,  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  plans  and  specifications  and 
related  work  can  be  directly  translated  Into 
higher  construction  costs,  functionally  in- 
ferior structures  and  maintenance  problems 
that  could  plague  the  Government  through- 
out the  decades  the  building  or  structure  Is 
in  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  during  the  course  of  our 
debate  today  that  in  discussing  archi- 
tectmal  and  engineering  services,  we  are 
talking  about  professions  which  present 
very  imique  considerations  as  far  as  pro- 
curement is  concerned.  The  committee 
report,  in  fact,  likens  them  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine,  law,  and  accounting 
with  regards  to  the  amount  of  learning, 
skill,  and  integrity  demanded.  For  these 
reasons,  most  State  and  local  statutes 
exempt  architectural  and  engineering 
services  from  bidding  requirements  on 
public  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  point  be- 
cause there  will  be  those  who  will  argue 
that  we  will  be  setting  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  by  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  response,  let  me  only  point  out 
tliat  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  prece- 
dent when  we  legislatively  ratify  a  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  practiced  for  over 
30  years;  and,  secondly,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  very  unique  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices involved  in  this  legislation.  I  for  one 
would  certainly  not  condone  this  selec- 
tion process  in  other  areas  of  procure- 
ment where  competitive  bidding  is  so 
practical  and  necessary,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  a  vote  for  this  bill  can  be  construed 
as  setting  precedent  in  these  other  areas. 
All  we  are  doing  in  this  legislation  is 
recognizing  that  direct  price  competition 
will  not  secure  the  highest  qualified  pro- 
fessional services  which  are  so  crucial  in 
insuring  an  efficient  and  economical 
facility.  This  must  be  our  primary  con- 
sideration if  we  are  truly  interested  in  a 
facility  of  high  functional  and  esthetic 
value  and  low  construction  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  These  benefits  will  simply 
not  accrue  if  we  do  not  demand  the 
highest  caliber  of  professional  workman- 
ship in  the  planning  and  design  stages. 
For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16443  to  establish  a 
Federal  policy  regarding  the  selection  of 
architects  and  engineers  for  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  projects. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would  make 
it  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  negotiate  architectural  and  engineer- 
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ing  contracts  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated competence  and  qualification  for 
the  type  of  service  being  contracted.  This 
is  a  practice  which  is  currently  followed 
by  many  Government  agencies  but  one 
which  I  feel  should  be  a  standard  prac- 
tice of  all  the  agencies. 

Without  an  established  policy,  con- 
tracts are  many  times  awarded  to  a  firm 
who  has  submitted  the  lowest  fee  with- 
out the  Government  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  abUity  of  the  firm  they  are 
hiring.  When  firms  are  required  to  com- 
pete solely  on  a  fee  basis  there  is  always 
a  temptation  to  cut  comers  on  the 
design  stage  so  that  a  lower  estimate 
can  be  presented. 

An  investigation  into  the  situation 
shows,  however,  that  design  costs  are 
minor  in  comparison  to  the  total  cost  of 
constructing  a  building.  And  if  the  prin- 
cipal design  plans  are  poor,  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  of  a  building 
can  imnecessarily  be  high  which  thereby 
increases  the  total  cost  of  the  building. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Brooks' 
bill  and  its  companion  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced—H.R.  18892 — Government  agen- 
cies would  invite  all  architects  and  en- 
gineers interested  in  a  specific  project 
to  submit  data  as  to  their  qualifications 
and  performance. 

Each  firm  would  then  be  rated  by  the 
agency  head  according  to  its  qualifica- 
tions to  undertake  the  contract  then 
under  consideration.  The  agency  head 
would  then  be  free  to  negotiate  with  the 
most  highly  qualified  appUcant,  and  as- 
suming a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  would 
award  the  contract  to  him.  Should  no 
agreement  be  reached,  the  next  most 
qualified  would  be  given  a  chance  to  ne- 
gotiate and  so  on  until  the  contract  is  let. 

Considering  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  the  Government  will  invest  in 
building  during  the  decades  ahead,  I 
think  it  is  only  wise  for  us  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  insist  on  getting  the  highest 
quality  of  services  for  the  funds  ex- 
pended. Why  attempt  to  save  money  in 
the  short  run  by  settling  for  second-rate 
services  when  the  results  of  inferior 
quality  are  more  costly  in  the  long  run? 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
not  hesitate  in  joining  with  me  in  voting 
for  the  passage  of  this  measure  which  will 
provide  for  the  improved  management 
of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16443,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  This  legislation  would  make 
it  Government  policy  that  contracts  with 
architects  and  engineers  on  Federal  proj- 
ects be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated competence  and  at  fair  prices. 

Contracts  with  architects  and  engi- 
neers are  not  suited  for  the  ordinary 
competitive  bidding  process.  Awarding 
contracts  on  the  basis  of  lowest  price 
works  well  only  when  the  quality  and 
specifications  of  the  item  to  be  procured 
are  readily  definable.  The  quality  of  pro- 
fessional services  is  hardly  definable  in 
this  manner. 

Under  this  bill,  all  interested  architects 
and  engineers  would  submit  data  as  to 
their  qualifications  and  performance  to 
the  Government  agencies  they  desire  to 
do  work  for.  The  agency  would  then  rank 
those  architects  and  engineers  accord- 


ing to  their  qualifications  to  undertake 
particular  design  contracts  xmder  con- 
sideration. The  agency  wovild  first  ne- 
gotiate with  the  highest  qualified  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  If  a  contract  was  not 
successfully  negotiated  with  them  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price,  the  agency 
would  then  negotiate  with  the  second 
highest  qualified  firm,  and  so  on  until  a 
contract  was  agreed  upon. 

This  process  would  insure  that  the 
services  provided  by  architects  and  engi- 
neers on  Government  contracts  will  be 
both  of  the  highest  quality  and  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

While  a  low  price  for  the  design  may 
initially  represent  apparent  savings.  It 
might  well  actually  increase  the  cost  to 
the  Government  in  the  end.  For  example, 
the  firm  selected  would  not  be  able  to 
expend  as  much  energy  on  studies  and 
analyses  of  such  things  as  construction 
alternatives  and  future  maintenance 
costs.  In  the  process  set  forth  in  this  bill, 
tnese  concerns  would  naturally  receive 
their  proper  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although,  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  of  construction 
projects,  the  architect  and  engineer  al- 
locations are  a  small  portion,  nearly  the 
entirety  of  the  building  construction 
stems  from  the  designs  and  building 
specifications  provided  by  the  members 
of  these  professions.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  broadest  possible  competi- 
tion, designed  to  achieve  the  services  of 
the  best  qualified  architects  and  engi- 
neers, is  a  most  vital  objective  in  the 
overall  effort  toward  improved  and  ex- 
panded construction  of  Federal  buildings 
and  other  facilities  which  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  our  Nation. 
Approval  of  H.R.  16443  today,  will  fol- 
low a  3-year  study  of  architect  and  engi- 
neer selection  practices  in  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  House  Government  Activi- 
ties Subcommittee,  on  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  during  these  last  2 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  IX — SELECTION  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  ENGINEERS 

"DEFINITIQNS 

■  Sec.  901.  As  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  'firm'  means  any  individual, 
firm,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity  permitted  by  law  to  prac- 
tice the  profession  of  architecture  or  en- 
gineering. 

"(2)  The  term  'agency  head'  means  the 
Secretary,  Administrator,  or  head  of  a  de- 
partment agency,  or  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(3)  The  term  'professional  services'  in- 
cludes those  of  an  architectural  or  engUieer- 
iiig  nature  as  well  as  incidental  services  that 
members  of  these  professions  and  those  in 
their  employ  may  logically  or  justifiably  per- 
form. 


"POUCT 

"Sec.  902.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  negotiate  contract*  for  professional  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  competence 
and  qualification  for  the  type  of  professional 
services  reqtUred  and  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

"REQUESTS  FOR  DATA  ON  PROFESSIONAI. 
SrRVICES 

"Sec.  903.  In  the  procurement  of  profes- 
sional services  the  agency  bead  shall  invite 
firms  engaged  in  the  lawful  practice  of  their 
profession  to  submit.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  invitation,  a  statement  of  quali- 
fications and  performance  data.  The  agency 
head  inWting  such  proposals  shall  evaluate 
the  submissions  received  and  shall  select 
therefrom,  in  order  of  preference,  no  less 
than  three  of  the  firms  deemed  to  be  most 
highly  qualified  to  provide  the  services  re- 
quired. 

"NEGOTIATION    OF   CONTRACTS    FOR    SERVICES 

"Sec  904.  (a)  The  agency  head  shall  negoti- 
ate with  the  highest  qualified  firm  for  a 
contract  for  such  professional  services  at  a 
fee  which  the  agency  head  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  to  the  Government.  In 
making  such  determination,  the  agency  head 
shall  take  into  account  the  estimated  value 
of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  the  scope, 
complexity,  and  professional  nature  thereof. 

"(b)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  the 
firm  considered  to  be  the  most  qualified,  at 
a  price  he  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able to  the  Government,  negotiations  with 
that  firm  should  be  formally  temlnated.  The 
agency  head  should  then  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  the  second  most  qualified  firm. 
Failing  accord  with  the  second  most  qualified 
firm,  the  agency  head  should  terminate  ne- 
gotiations. The  agency  head  should  then 
undertake  negotiations  with  the  third  most 
qualified  firm. 

"(c)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  any  of 
the  qualified  firms,  he  shall.  In  his  discretion, 
either  select  additional  firms  in  order  of  their 
competence  and  qualification,  or  reissue  a 
new  request   for  proposals." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  out 
line  23  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
page  3.  line  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  903.  In  the  procurement  of  profes- 
sional services,  the  agency  bead  shall  en- 
courage firms  engaged  in  the  lawful  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  to  submit  annually  a 
statement  of  qualifications  and  performance 
data.  The  agency  head,  for  each  proposed 
project,  shall  evaluate  current  statements  of 
qualifications  and  performance  data  on  file 
with  the  agency,  together  with  those  that 
maybe  submitted  by  other  firms  regarding 
the  proposed  project,  and  shall  select  there- 
from, in  order  of  preference,  based  upon  cri- 
teria established  and  published  by  bim,  no 
less  than  three  of  the  firms  deemed  to  be 
most  highly  qualified  to  provide  the  services 
required." 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtriRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
it. 
V.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  read- 
the  amendment  the  Reading  Cleric 
out  the  words  "for  each  proposed 
••  Are  they  in  the  copy? 
CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   is   in- 
ined    that    those    words    are   in    the 
amendment,  but  the  Clerk  left  them  out. 
r.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
committee  amendment. 

committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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AMENDMENT  OFVERED  BT  MR.  HICKS 


.N[r.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
am  sndment. 

T  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  nendxnent  offered  by  Mr.  Hicks:  On  page 
4  o:    the  bill,  after  line  13,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  language  to  read  as  follows: 

!!ec.  905  (a).  Section  2304  ig)  of  title  10, 

1  :e<l  States  Code,  as  amended,  is  further 

mended  by  inserting  therein,  immediately 

the  words  all  negotiated  procurements', 

following     'I  except     procurements     of 

architectural   or   engineering  services)'. 

b)  Section  2304  is  further  amended  by 
ng  the  following  new  subsections  at  the 
thereof: 

'  ( 1 ) .  In  the  procurement  of  professional 
the  agency  head  bhall  encourage 
engaged  In  the  lawful  practice  of  their 
profession  to  submit  annually  a  statement  of 
qualifications  and  performance  data.  The 
head,  for  each  proposed  project,  shall 
uate  current  statements  of  qualifications 
performance  data  on  file  with  the 
together  with  those  that  may  be 
hfnltt«d  by  other  firms  regarding  the  pro- 
project,  and  shall  select  therefrom.  In 
of  preference,  based  upon  criteria 
established  and  published  by  him.  no  less 
than  three  of  the  firms  deemed  to  be  most 
hlg  ily  qualified  to  provide  the  services 
required. 

J)(l).  The  agency  head  shall  negotiate 
with  the  highest  qualified  firm  for  a  contract 
for  such  professional  services  at  a  fee  which 
the  agency  head  determines  Is  fair  and 
rea  lonable  to  the  Government.  In  making 
sued  determination,  the  agency  head  shall 
taks  Into  account  the  estimated  value  of 
the  services  to  be  rendered,  the  scope  com- 
ple  [ity,  and  professional  nature  thereof- 

(2)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable 
legotlate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  the 

considered  to  be  the  most  qualified,  at 
ce  he  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
to  the  Ckjvernment,  negotiations  with 
thdt  firm  should  be  formally  terminated.  The 
age  ncy  head  should  then  undertake  negotia- 
tio  IS  with  the  second  most  qualified  firm. 
Fa:  ling  accord  with  the  second  most  qualified 
fin  1,  the  agency  head  should  terminate  ne- 
got  latlons.  The  agency  head  should  then  im- 
deitake  negotiations  with  the  third  most 
qualified  firm. 

(3)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable 
to  tiegotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  any 
of  ;he  qualified  firms,  he  shall,  in  his  discre- 
tion either  select  additional  firms  in  order 
of  ,helr  competence  and  qualification,  or  re- 
iss  le  a  new  request  for  proposals. '  " 


prtc 


At.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  direc- 
ti  Jn  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
the  chairman  thereof,  I  have  offered 
s  amendment.  In  my  opinion  it  will 
obviate  one  of  the  objections  of  my  other 
irman,  the  gentleman  from  California 
HoLiFiELD>,   in   that  it  does  now 
ng  the  armed  services  into  the  same 
as  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  it  is  the  same  language. 

Vlr.  Chaii-man,  as  a  member  of  the 
su  Miommittee,  the  Brooks  subcommittee 


that  held  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  subscribe 
to  the  bill  and  support  it  completely. 

However,  as  presently  written.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  deficient  since  it  would 
not  in  my  opinion  affect  the  armed  serv- 
ices procurement  section  or  any  statute 
covering  the  operations  of  the  military 
departments  as  currently  drafted,  but 
only  amends  the  Administrative  Services 
Property  Act. 

The  bill  does  contain  a  statement  of 
policy  which  would  be  effective  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis. 

This,  in  effect,  does  for  the  military 
exactly  what  the  main  bill,  the  bill 
presented  to  the  House,  does  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

In  addition,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Holi- 
FiELD ) ,  this  Congress  has  already  enacted 
Public  Law  91-511  which  does  for  the 
military  what  this  bill  does  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  but  it  does 
it  on  a  temporary  basis.  By  amending 
this  bill  in  the  manner  that  I  have  pro- 
posed, it  makes  permanent  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  which  we  have 
already  done  on  a  temporary  basis. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  amendment 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
examined  the  amendment  carefully,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  feel  it  would 
add  considerably  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  had  a  col- 
loqui  during  general  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  landscape  architects,  and  would 
those  same  statements  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wasliington  <Mr. 
Hicks  I,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
ply to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  would  state  that  to  my 
way  of  thinking  they  would.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  seems  to  be 
substantially  the  same  type  as  the  basic 
legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Hicks  ^ . 

I  oppose  the  amendment  on  the  same 
grounds  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  I 
opposed  the  original  bill.  This  fmthers 
the  particular  case,  the  special  interest 
case,  to  all  architects  and  engineers  who 
may  function  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  the  same  as  the  bill  did 
for  the  architects  and  engineers  which 
are  applicable  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  other  agencies  which 
might  be  under  some  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee.  This  is  compounding  the  in- 
jury which  we  are  doing  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. This  is  raising  a  new  qualification 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  profes- 
sional. There  are  all  kinds  of  professions. 
There  is  the  engineering  profession, 
there  is  the  chemistry  profession,  there 
is  the  physics  profession,  and  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  professions,  so  if 


we  are  going  to  play  favorites,  if  we  are 
going  to  give  to  the  architec-s  and  engi- 
neers for  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  General  Services  Administration 
particular  special  interest,  thus  eliminat- 
ing conceptional  designs  from  any  type 
of  competition  in  the  conceptional  de- 
signs, then  we  might  as  well  do  it  for  all 
the  professions.  And  this  seeks,  of  course, 
to  put  into  the  Record  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  put  into  the  colloquy  of 
the  debate  under  a  unanimous  consent 
request  a  day  or  two  after  the  conference 
report  was  passed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  can  appreciate  the  objectives  of  these 
gentlemen  in  doing  this,  without  any 
disparagement  of  their  motives,  but  I 
can  only  again  repeat  that  this  com- 
pounds the  injury  to  the  taxpayers  in 
that  it  eliminates  even  a  conceptional 
design  from  being  considered  in  a  com- 
petitive way. 

The  bill  provides  that  three  qualified 
firms  shall  be  selected  in  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  fields,  but  it 
does  not  provide  any  competition  be- 
tween the  three.  It  just  merely  says 
pick  three  firms,  and  if  you  do  not  like 
the  first  one  you  go  to  the  second  one, 
and  it  is  not  until  then  that  you  have 
more  than  one  conceptional  design,  and 
if  you  do  not  like  the  second  one  you  go 
to  the  third  one,  and,  of  course,  by  that 
time  you  have  the  three  conceptional 
designs. 

Now,  why  do  we  not  start  off  by  giv- 
ing this  an  honest  play  and  letting  the 
three  qualified  organizations  that  have 
been  selected  by  the  agency  submit  some 
conceptional  designs,  not  in  the  final, 
ultimate  complete  design  form,  which,  of 
course,  runs  into  many  hundreds  and 
sometimes  thousands  of  pages,  but  the 
conceptional  design  as  to  how  they  are 
going  to  approach  a  particular  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  job,  what  kind 
of  materials  they  are  going  to  use,  what 
kind  of  architectural  design  they  are  go- 
ing to  use,  and  at  least  an  estimate  of 
how  much  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  way  you  have  no  competition  in 
those  fields  of  conceptional  design  and 
approach.  And  as  one  of  the  gentlemen 
said,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
EcKHARDT',  this  is  a  grandfather  protec- 
tion clause  for  the  well-established  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  firms,  and  it 
will  keep  the  rest  of  them  that  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve  that  widespread 
architectural  and  engineering  reputation 
out  of  the  running,  because  they  will 
never  get  down  to  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  By  the  same  token,  if 
you  selected  your  architects  by  competi- 
tive bidding,  one  could  be  the  low  bidder 
and  you  would  be  stuck  with  him  if  he 
were  responsible  and  if  you  brought  in  a 
bond,  or  whatever  they  require,  you 
would  be  stuck  with  him  whether  he  was 
worth  a  continental  damn  or  not. 

Take  the  Raybum  Building.  Say  that 
somebody  underbid  the  architect  on  that. 
You  would  be  stuck  with  him.  You  would 
not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  but  my  time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  get  the  gentleman 
additional  time. 

We  have  it  every  day  in  the  military 
with  the  so-called  contractors  who  are 
nothing  more  than  brokers.  They  come 
in  with  a  bond.  They  are  responsible  and 
they  get  the  contract.  They  go  out  and 
foul  up  a  project  and  the  bonding  com- 
pany has  to  build  it. 

What  the  gentleman  has  saic"  does  not 
any  more  follow  than  the  man  in  the 

moon.  ,  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
no  one  has  advanced  the  idea  that  this 
should  be  competition  on  the  basis  of 
cost^-no  one  that  I  know  of .  It  is  one  of 
the  facts  that  certainly  should  be  con- 
sidered. But  what  I  am  talking  about  is 
that  you  eliminate  the  Government 
knowing  what  the  cost  factor  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  building  might  be  as 
against  a  kind  that  the  grandfather  firm 
offers  to  build  for  you.  So  you  have  no 
idea  at  all  of  the  competitive  value.  It 
might  very  well  be  a  building  of  a  differ- 
ent material  or  a  different  design  that 
might  serve  the  Government's  purposes 
just  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  building. 
If  that  be  true  then  and  the  Government 
decided — and  remember  these  three  ar- 
chitect and  engineering  firms  have  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions— so  we  are  not  talking  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  He  is  bring- 
ing in  another  subject  matter  that  is  not 
under  consideration  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  what  the  DOD 
wanted  to  do.  Take  for  instance,  the 
Raybum  Building. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  do  not  know  what 
the  DOD  wanted  to  do.  We  are  talking 
about  the  legislation  that  is  before  this 
House. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense   is     the    biggest    contractor     in 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RIVEEIS.  The  DOD  is  the  biggest 
contractor  in  America,  to  the  extent  of 
about  $2  or  $3  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now  in  this  bill,  with 
the  Hicks  amendment,  you  are  prohibit- 
ing them  from  having  any  kind  of  con- 
ceptual or  design  competition. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Oh,  no;  you  are  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  sir;  you  are. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  sir;  you  do  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes;  you  are  because 
you  are  looking  at  only  one  design. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  com- 
pletely misses  the  idea  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Take  the  Raybum  Building.  Some- 
body found  a  stream  under  there  and  the 
man  did  not  know  how  to  cope  with  it. 

When  you  go  into  a  community  and 
get  the  local  engineer,  he  knows  what  is 
under  the  ground  in  this  place  and  the 
way  they  select  them  now  is  the  only 


way  they  can  build  a  foolproof — if  there 
is  any  such  thing — way  of  procuring 
people  who  create  things. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  architect  of  the 
Rayburn  Building  was  selected  without 
competition,  as  I  understand  it,  and  then 
they  found  a  river  or  a  creek. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  they  found  this  Tiber 
Creek  under  that  building  and  it  has 
been  on  every  plat  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  hsts  been  on  every  plat 
in  the  last  150  years. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  submit  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  portrayed  in  reference  to  the 
distinguished  chairman's  reference  to 
the  Rayburn  Building,  as  a  direct  result 
of  one-company  negotiation,  and  very 
properly  that  this  was  a  result  in  which 
the  architect  was  negotiated  with  no  at- 
tention to  competition  or  the  prospects  of 
other  designs.  As  a  result,  they  came  up 
with  a  creek  they  did  not  know  about. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Essentially  the  same  factors  apply  to 
military  procurement  as  to  civilian  pro- 
curement. You  are  talking  about  the 
young  architects  and  young  engineers. 
They  could  be  entirely  out  in  the  cold 
as  far  as  Government  business  is  con- 
cerned if  we  do  not  adopt  this  kind  of 
legislation.  Yoimg  men  starting  out  in 
business  cannot  afford  to  invest  in 
draftsmen  and  talent  for  an  elaborate, 
complete  or  conceptual  design.  We  must 
think  of  the  yotmg  architects  and  engi- 
neers. Unless  we  pass  this  legislation  with 
this  amendment,  their  opportunities  are 
going  to  be  minimized  as  far  as  getting 
jobs  with  the  Government  in  defense 
or  in  Government  in  general. 

Everyone  talks  about  competition. 
Nobody  likes  to  have  it.  I  want  to  say 
this  about  architects  and  engineers: 
Under  the  system  that  the  Government 
has  been  utilizing  for  30  years  and  as 
reflected  in  this  legislation  we  have  com- 
petition. Three  people  are  chosen  whom 
you  think  can  do  the  job  best  for  the 
country.  You  select  one  of  them.  You 
select  the  one  you  think  is  the  best  and 
say  to  him,  "Now,  partner,  what  are  your 
costs  to  do  this  job?  This  is  what  we 
think  the  job  is  worth  based  on  what  we 
feel  will  be  the  cost  and  the  size  of  the 
job. " 

By  this  means  put  a  price  on  it.  You 
have  a  man  you  know  can  do  the  job, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  good  job. 
If  we  are  going  to  auction  off  design 
contracts  for  big  buildings,  we  are  going 
to  get  some  pretty  sorry  buildings.  We 
will  enhance  the  maintenance  cost.  We 
will  enhance  the  original  cost.  Anybody 
who  has  ever  built  any  structure  bigger 
than  a  chickenhouse  knows  that  you 
cannot  go  out  and  auction  off  the  job  of 
architecting  and  engineering.  Nobody 
does  that.  Nobody  would  do  it.  I  say  that 
we  would  make  a  serious  mistake  if  we 
should  turn  this  over  to  auctioneers.  I 


do  not  want  an  auctioneer  to  determine 
the  doctor  who  will  operate  on  me.  I 
want  to  pick  a  good  one,  and  then  we 
will  talk  about  what  he  will  charge  me. 
But  I  want  to  pick  him  first.  You  do  not 
advertise  in  the  newspaper  for  a  man 
to  do  heart  surgery  on  you. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  wise.  It 
would  continue  the  opportimity  that 
architects  and  engineers  have  had  to  do 
a  good  job  for  this  counti-y  as  they  have 
for  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  at 
least  clearing  up  in  my  mind  a  statement 
the  gentleman  just  made,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  what  he  really  meant. 
The  gentleman  said : 

We  will  negotiate  with  this  Individual  firm 
on  the  basis  of  price  only.  We  wlU  ask  them, 
"Will  you  do  the  Job?" 

I  believe  the  figure  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  was  4  percent.  What  I  think 
the  gentleman  meant  was,  "Will  you  do 
the  quality  of  job  we  would  like  if  this 
is  the  price?"  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  What  I  meant  was  that 
we  will  pick  three  fiims  that  we  feel  are 
highly  quahfled,  competent,  and  able  to 
do  the  proposed  job.  Then  we  would  se- 
lect one  that  we  would  feel  was  quali- 
fied. He  will  already  have  scarmed  the 
job.  He  would  be  familiar  with  the  speci- 
fications. He  has  made  his  evaluation. 
Then  you  talk  to  him  about  what  you  are 
going  to  pay  him.  You  have  already 
reached  the  decision  between  yourselves 
as  to  who  can.  who  will,  and  who  wants 
to  do  the  job  properly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  think  there 
is  the  nub  of  the  difference  between  the 
gentleman's  position  and  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  my- 
self. We  honestly  feel  that  if  we  use  the 
talents  of  all  three  of  these  agencies  and 
require  them  to  come  up,  all  thres  of 
these  firms,  require  them  to  come  up  with 
a  concept  wliich  the  purchasing  officer 
can  then  analyze,  you  will  end  up  with 
a  better  product.  We  are  both  talking 
about  the  same  thing.  We  do  not  want 
to  shop  the  price.  We  want  to  get  the  best 
possible  design.  I  think  therein  lies  the 
nub  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  reply  to  the  sta'te- 
ment  of  the  gentleman,  if  each  of  them 
puts  up  a  design,  it  will  undoubtedly  ccst 
the  Government  more  monev.  because 
someone  has  to  meet  the  costs  of  those 
designs  that  were  not  accepted. 

Second,  if  you  shop  the  price  between 
three  people,  you  might  as  well  shop  it 
among  100  because,  in  the  first  instance 
you  know  when  you  get  down  to  the  nub 
of  the  matter,  it  will  be  a  question  oi 
price,  and  you  might  as  well  go  in  low. 
This  is  the  disadvantage  of  that  partic- 
ular approach.  I  think  we  should  pick 
on  the  basis  of  quality,  competence,  and 
ability.  Those  are  the  first  character- 
istics. Then  you  discuss  what  you  want 
to  pay. 
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CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
ma|i  from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks). 
■  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ECKHARDT 

*r.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

1  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Anendment    offered    by    Mr.    Eckhardt: 
3,  line  18.  after  the  word  ■ahall",  add 
following:  •',  after  consideration  of  such 
conceptual    designs    and    consid- 
eration at  their  feasibility  and  costs  as  may 
be  I  leemed  by  the  agency  appropriate,". 

[r.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
am  ;ndment  accomplishes  the  piirpose 
that  was  argued  for  a  moment  ago  by  the 
ger  tleman  from  California.  The  way  the 
bill  is  now  written,  as  you  will  note  in 
sec  ion  904,  and  I  quote: 

T  le  agency  head  shall  negotiate  with  the 
higliest  qualified  firm  for  a  contract  .  .  . 

The 


only  criterion  between  the  three 

,  as  I  read  it.  is  which  is  the  most 

hig^ily  qualified  firm.  That  is  just  the 

as  the  firm  with  the  highest  repu- 

Of  course  the  agency  can  take 

account,  as  provided  at  the  end  of 

sentence:    "the  estimated  value  of 

services  to  be  rendered,  the  scope, 

and     professional     nature 
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Mfh&t  we  are  considering  is  which  firm 

c^lified  to  do  a  specific  job,  but  the 

is  wholly  defined  by  a  bm-eaucrat. 

determination  of  how  the  job  can 

tjone  is  wholly  crytallized. 

.  Chairman,  that  is  what  is  wrong 
this  bill.  What  ought  to  be  permit- 
is  sc«ne  competition  with  respect  to 
manner  in  which  the  job  Ls  to  be 
?.  An  engineer  knows  a  cheaper  way 
tjuild  a  bridge.  An  architect  knows  a 
way  to  build  a  building,  so  that 
space  will  be  utilized.  An  architect 
how  to  put  the  elevators  into  a 
place  so  as  to  afford  more  serv- 
more  areas  in  the  building  cheaper 
if  the  elevators  were  put  in  another 
.  As  between  the  three  architects 
bid,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
account  conceptual  design.  That  is 
this  amendment  does.  It  does  not 
way  change  the  basic  idea  of  the 
It  simply  brings  in  this  additional 
t^rion,  in  addition  to  the  highest  quali- 
firm,  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  one 
the  best  reputation. 
ter  consideration  of  such  alternate 
designs  and  consideration  of 
feasibility    and    costs — and    note 
"as    may    be    determined    by    the 
appropriate,"  then  they  can  act. 
the  agency  does  not  want  to  deem 
change  appropriate  and  the  agency 
to  say,  "Look,  it  has  to  be  done  our 
and  there  is  no  choice,  and  we  do 
Rant  any  other  alternative  suggest- 
then  the  agency  can  say  that,  be- 
the  qualification  is  that  the  alter- 
designs  wiU  only  be  considered  if 
agency  deems  the  offering  of  those 
appropriate. 

amendment  does  no  harm  to  the 

This  amendment  does  bring  into 

things  other  than  just  the 

of   stuiTed-shlrt    reputation    that 

carry  one  old  firm  to  success  over 
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some  new  firm  that  has  a  better  Idea. 
That  is  all  this  does. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
gotten  a  great  deal  of  mail  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I  suspect  the  gentleman  has 
also.  Has  the  gentleman  gotten  any  mail 
from  the  young  architects  or  engineers 
he  is  talking  about,  saying  he  should  vote 
on  this  bill?  All  of  my  mall  has  been  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suopect  those  people  do  not  even  know 
the  bill  is  up.  I  imagine  they  are  in  a 
pretty  remote  position,  but  I  imagine 
there  are  some  young  men  who  have 
some  ideas  to  give  in  this  field.  Why  cut 
them  out? 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  has  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer  prior  to  coming  to  Con- 
gress, and  he  still  has  it,  but  is  not  that 
how  he  got  much  of  his  business,  be- 
cause he  has  had  this  great  reputation? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  if  I 
had  that  much  reputation,  I  probably 
would  not  have  run  for  Congress.  But 
there  were  many  others  in  the  same 
game  with  me.  I  was  able  to  compete 
with  them,  as  every  professional  man 
must  do,  on  the  basis  of  my  ideas.  No 
lawyer  wants  somebody  to  tell  him  how 
to  try  his  case.  I  tried  lo  settle  a  case  out 
of  court  if  I  could,  just  as  I  think  an 
architect  ought  to  try  to  work  out  his 
problems  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
way  possible. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  raised  a  question 
which  I  simply  feel  is  invalid.  While  it 
has  been  raised  many  times  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  over  this  matter,  the 
equation  of  the  legal  profession  and  the 
medical  profession  with  the  architect- 
engineer  profession  I  believe  is  invalid, 
and  I  believe  it  merely  muddies  the  water. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  specific  con- 
ceptual ideas  as  to  specific  buildings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
cern and  his  appro{u:h.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  we  do  not  either  adopt  the 
gentleman's  amendment  or  reject  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  we  are  outlawing  com- 
petition legally  and  almost  certainly  for 
all  Lime,  because  the  strength  of  the  lob- 
bying efforts  of  the  established  archi- 
tect-engineering firm  has  been  clearly 
demonsti-ated. 

I  urge  that  if  we  fail  to  adopt  the 
gentleman's  amendment  we  should  vote 
the  measure  down. 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    I    appreciate    the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  believe  he  is 
correct. 
Even  if  there  were  an  analogy  with 
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the  legal  profession,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  my  amendment  does  not  reintro- 
duce price  competition,  but  it  reintro- 
duces the  idea  competition  which  I 
should  like  to  invite  from  a  lawyer  or  an 
architect  or  a  doctor. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  say  concisely  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  do  nothing  but  add  to 
the  cost  of  any  construction.  If  this 
amendment  were  made  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision which  it  is  not  or  if  it  were  used 
extensively,  these  dangers  of  over  ex- 
tension of  the  amendment  are  of  partic- 
ular concern  to  me.  If  we  require  three 
architect-engineers  to  render  concep- 
tual designs,  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
design  work  of  all  three  firms  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  This  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  entire  project. 

Remember  that  in  most  instances  this 
is  what  we  employ  an  architect  or  engi- 
neer to  do  a  design.  The  specifications 
state  the  number  of  rooms,  the  pui-pose 
of  the  building,  the  number  of  reception 
rooms,  the  number  of  meeting  rooms,  and 
so  on,  and  generally  what  facilities  they 
will  have  and  what  they  will  be  used  for. 

Prom  those  facts  the  architects  and 
engineers  do  conceptual  designs.  They 
may,  after  they  get  the  job,  do  two  or 
three  or  four  design  concepts  before 
deciding  upon  the  most  effective  con- 
sidering all  the  essential  data  they  have 
gathered  and  evaluated  during  the  de- 
sign process. 

We  are  now  considering  the  possibility 
of  having  conceptual  designs  by  the  three 
ranking  architects  and  engineers  before 
they  give  him  the  job.  My  argument  is 
that  anybody  can  submit  a  picture,  a 
design,  sketch  or  a  drawing,  if  he  wants 
to,  but  until  they  finally  select  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer  it  is  not  very  likely  they 
are  going  to  get  a  very  substantial  con- 
ceptual design  to  meet  the  requirements 
under  the  specifications.  In  many  cases 
the  basic  data  such  as  ground  conditions 
may  not  even  be  available. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  would  be  imwise  and  un- 
necessary. Furthermore,  if  for  any  rea- 
son application  of  the  concept  were  to  go 
beyond  those  projects  in  which  it  was 
clearly  appropriate,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  unnecessarily  cost- 
ly to  the  taxpayers  and  would  discrimi- 
nate against  smaller  firms  of  architects 
and  engineers. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  and  neighbor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  argument  is  well 
taken  and  would  have  been  effective  if 
it  had  not  been  stated  here  that  such 
conceptual  design  as  may  be  deemed  by 
the  agency  appropriate  is  what  is  in- 
volved. It  does  not  require  the  agency  to 
ask  for  it,  but  it  permits  the  agency  to 
ask  for  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  believe  that  the 
agency,  if  it  believes  it  advisable,  would 
certainly  welcome  such  design  now.  Any 
architect  who  thought  it  was  a  good  idea 
could  submit  one  now,  if  he  just  hap- 
pened to  have  a  few  draftsmen  around 
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and  wanted  to  spend  $20,000  or  $30,000 
and  wanted  to  gamble. 

This  is  just  the  type  of  thing  that 
would  eliminate  any  young  architect,  any 
young  engineer  who  is  bright  and  willing 
to  gamble,  from  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  design  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Since  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  such  a  conceptual  design, 
and  since  the  liighest  qualified  firm  must 
get  the  bid,  once  the  agency  has  put  out 
its  bid  it  may  not  ask  for  alternate  con- 
ceptual designs.  Tliis  is  only  permissive, 
to  permit  them  to  do  it  before  making 
a  final  selection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  position.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  anybody  who  wants  to  do  a  con- 
ceptual design  on  any  number  of  build- 
ings that  the  Government  is  submitting 
right  now.  To  the  extent  that  authora- 
tative  data  are  available,  anyone  can  go 
ahead  and  submit  a  conceptual  design  if 
they  want  to  gamble  that  kind  of  money. 
I  think  it  is  imrealistic,  and  unfair  and  if 
overzealously  applied  would  waste  tax 
funds.  For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  sit  here  and 
allow  the  logic  of  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  to 
obtain,  because  no  one  can  send  in  a  con- 
ceptual design  unless  they  are  among  the 
three  selected  as  qualifying.  No  small  or 
unknown  or  partially  known  or  well- 
known  agency,  even,  that  is  not  selected 
among  the  top  three  could  send  them  a 
design.  I  doubt  whether  two  out  of  the 
three  can  send  in  a  conceptual  design, 
because  the  bill  requires  the  agency  to 
negotiate  with  one;  the  one  that  they 
consider  the  most  qualified.  It  does  not 
permit  the  other  two  to  send  in  con- 
ceptual designs. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks),  will  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt),  then  the  three  architectural 
engineers  would  be  qualified  and  only 
those  three  could  submit  conceptual 
designs  for  the  consideration  of  the 
agency.  That  is  all  we  are  asking,  if 
you  want  to  put  any  kind  of  com- 
petition at  all  into  this  field,  we 
should  accept  this  amendment.  We  are 
saying  let  us  have  three  conceptual  de- 
signs for  the  job  placed  before  the 
agency.  Then  the  agency  picks  the  top 
one  and  sees  if  he  is  qualified  mider  the 
bill  and  negotiates  with  him.  If  that 
turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory,  they  can 
negotiate  with  No.  2.  Then,  if  that  turns 
out  to  be  unsatisfactory,  they  can  nego- 
tiate with  No.  3. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  some  semblance 
of  competition  into  this  bill,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  completely  inadequate  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  understand  that  a  conceptual  design 
is  a  pretty  involved  presentation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  aware  of  it,  and  the  gentleman 
also  knows  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  differ- 


ence between  a  conceptual  design  and  a 
complete  design. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  also 
knows  that  any  competing  architect  or 
engineer  would  finance  his  own  concep- 
tual design  and  send  it  in  and  it  would 
not  cost  the  Government  1  cent  if  they 
lose,  but  the  cost  would  be  borne  by 
the  architect  or  the  engineer  who  lost 
because  of  his  effort  to  get  the  busi- 
ness. 

Now.  this  happens  in  practically  every 
phase  of  business  today  where  different 
people  are  competing  for  services  or 
projects.  They  send  in  conceptual  de- 
signs, including  their  estimate  of  the 
cost. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
want  to  point  out.  When  the  Government 
advertises  its  specifications,  it  sends 
them  to  dozens  of  architects  around  the 
country  for  presentation  of  bids  on  this 
particular  job.  Any  architect  who  takes 
a  look  at  that  specification  can  then  sub- 
mit over  a  period  of  months — months — 
before  they  submit  their  bid.  The  three 
most  qualified  are  chosen.  All  during  that 
period  of  time,  if,  as  the  gentleman 
points  out.  they  want  to  submit  a  design 
then  they  can. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  language  of  the 
gentleman's  bill  does  not  provide  that. 
It  says  in  section  903: 

Sec.  903.  In  the  procurement  of  profes- 
sional services,  the  agency  head  shall  en- 
courage firms  engaged  In  the  lawful  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  to  submit  annually 
a  statement  of  qualifications  and  perform- 
ance data.  The  agency  head,  for  each  pro- 
posed project,  shall  evalute  current  state- 
ments of  qualifications  and  performance  data 
on  file  with  the  agency — 

That  is  not  the  conceptual  design — 
together  with  those  that  may  be  submitted 
by  other  firms  regarding  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, and  shall  select  therefrom.  In  order  of 
preference,  based  upon  criteria  established 
and  published  by  him,  no  less  than  three  or 
the  firms  deemed  to  be  most  highly  qualified 
to  provide  the  services  required. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  this  one  ques- 
tion. Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  for  just  one  question? 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
this  question:  Do  the  three  qualified 
firms  selected  by  the  agency  have  any 
opportunity  to  submit  conceptual  de- 
signs unless  they  are  requested  to  do  so? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  yes,  they 
do,  as  well  as.  perhaps,  50  other  archi- 
tects who  have  known  for  2  or  3  months 
that  such  a  proposal  is  going  to  be  made 
and  they  can  at  that  time  submit  one. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  the  gentleman's 
bill  does  not  contain  that  qualification. 
It  says  that  they  shall  submit  their 
statement  of  qualification  and  perform- 
ance data  and  does  not  provide  an  in- 
vitation for  a  conceptual  design. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Of  course  not.  One  does 
not  submit  a  conceptual  design  on  quali- 
fications. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  negotiation  is 
with  the  No.  1  firm  selected  by  the 
agency  as  to  the  evaluation  of  their 
qualifications. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  On  your  qualifications 
and  basic  merit  and  ability  and  not  on  a 


particular  job.  This  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  might  be  capable  of 
doing  a  conceptual  design  and  final  de- 
sign on  a  job  that  might  be  determined 
when  you  submitted  the  qualifications. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  However,  the  agency 
is  mandated  to  select  three  qualified 
firms.  How  could  the  other  firms  submit 
a  conceptual  design? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  it  would  permit  one  of  the  three 
firms,  or  all  three  of  the  firms,  to  pro- 
vide conceptual  designs  and  their  price 
estimate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
rather  necessary  ingredient  in  any  fair 
evaluation  and,  indeed,  if  a  firm  could 
not  get  some  conceptual  design  and  some 
estimate  of  the  cost  involved,  I  think  the 
Government  would  not  be  in  a  full  pcsi- 
ticn  to  make  a  fair  judgment.  Is  th-t 
a  fair  statement  of  the  gentlemans 
amendment? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Not  precisely.  The 
one  thing  I  tried  to  point  out  in  the 
colloquy  is  that  this  is  only  when  the 
agency  may  ask  for  conceptual  designs 
among  the  three  top  firms. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  it  was  permissive 
and  could  go  beyond  the  statute  and  be 
put  into  practice  by  the  GSA  which  could 
be  somewhat  derelict  in  making  judg- 
ment if  it  did  not  take  into  consideration 
both  the  qualifications  and  performance 
data  of  the  firm  and  to  some  extent  some 
ideas  that  go  beyond  the  number  of 
rooms  and  total  floor  space  to  the  con- 
ceptual design  and,  indeed,  the  estimate 
of  the  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  reason- 
able thing  an  executive  would  want  to 
look  at. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  does  not  require  it,  but 
it  makes  it  possible. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct.  It  includes  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cost  in  the  body  of  the 
amendment.  The  consideration  of  the 
cost  is  also  written  in  the  last  phra.^e. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  should  be  supported.  The  con- 
sideration of  price  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  important  consideration — design, 
for  instance,  might  be  more  important — 
but  nevertheless  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  exclude  price  as  a  consideration. 
This  amendment  simply  makes  possible 
the  consideration  of  both  design  and 
price,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  firms  or  individuals  applying  for  the 
contract. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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^r.  Chairman,  I  would  only  point  out 
th !  fact  that  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  If  we  do 
no  t  use  the  language  in  this  amendment, 
v.e  have  foreclosed  the  young  architec- 
tu  al  engineer,  because  imagine  if  you 
wi  1,  the  young  architect  which  ap- 
proaches No.  2  firm  or  No.  3  firm  and 
says,  "I  have  an  idea  and  I  want  you  to 
lock  at  it."  They  say,  "We  are  not  going 
to  be  negotiated  with."  He  says,  "I  have 
a  I  Ian  for  you  to  the  No.  1  firm,"  and  the 
No,  1  firm  says,  "We  do  not  need  any 
co:iceptual  ideas." 

■  U  least,  tills  will  permit  the  analysis 
of  iome  new  ideas. 

:>Ir.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
an  endment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
tleman  for  his  comments. 

BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
apposition  to  the  amendment. 

Chairman,  I  would  like  to  under- 
some  of  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  in  his  supplemental 
which  are  a  part  of  the  report: 

have  too  many  such  bits-and-pleces  of 
legislation  in  this  field,  and  the  Congress  re- 
cently has  created  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
t  Procurement  to  examine  the  vast  ac- 
cur^ulatlon  of  procurement  enactments  In 
Interests  of  more  consistency   and   co- 
.   The   subject   of   architect-engineer 
ices  Is  on  the  Commission's  study  agenda, 
legislating  on  so  complex  and  con- 
roferslal  a  subject,  the  Congress  ought  at 
to  have  the  benefit  of   the  Commls- 
s  findings  and  recommendations. 

I  would  say  concerning  this  that  we 
are  not  advocating  any  innovations  here 
thi:  1  afternoon  in  this  legislation  as  it  is. 
We  are  saj-ing  let  the  departments  and 
agencies  continue  the  practices  which 
the/^  have  been  practicing  for  30  years, 
anc  if  the  Commission  which  the  Con- 
gre  is  has  created  desires  to  come  up  with 
some  alternative  recommendations  let 
us  ^hen  consider  them  at  the  time  the 
makes  such  recommenda- 
.  What  we  are  now  doing  in  this 
amendment  is  trying  to  change 
established  system  without  benefit 
idvice  of  the  Commission  we  orga- 
nizi  d  and  created  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
ger  tleman  will  yield,  I  might  say  in 
support  of  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
ma  1  from  Alabama  in  opposition  to  the 
am  ;ndment,  that  this  would  possibly  in- 
cre  ise  the  cost  to  the  Government  with- 
out any  compensating  benefit.  If  this 
Ian  juage  were  overzealously  applied  in 
the  form  of  formal,  detailed  conceptional 
des  gns,  this  additional  design  work 
woiiid  then  increase  their  costs.  I  feel 
that  the  architects  and  agencies,  like 
mo  It  people,  would  end  up  passing  on 
the  ;e  costs  to  the  consumer,  or  in  this 
cast  to  the  Government. 

BUCHANAN.  I  certainly  conciir 
this  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost 
architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
and  I  oppose  the  amendment. 
Jtr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  1  trike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
anc  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
R  [r.  Chairman,  I  think  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  g(X)d;  namely,  to  have 
the  firms  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of    experience    and    background,    seem 


Coi  amission 

tiois 

pro  x)sed 

the 

or 


t  le 


qualified  to  do  this  job,  at  the  In- 
vitation of  the  agency  involved  where 
appropriate  to  have  them  also  submit 
some  kind  of  preliminary  design  concept. 
A  preliminary  design  concept  would  vary 
with  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the 
project.  In  no  event  should  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  preliminary  design  concept  in- 
volve unreasonable  expense  for  the  par- 
ticipating firm.  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  I  hope  that  we  will  make  some 
legislative  history  that  we  would  want 
the  agency  to  limit  what  would  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  engineering  and  architec- 
tural firms  imder  the  heading  of  con- 
ceptual designs  so  that  there  would 
not  be  a  runaway  competition  where 
firms  might  end  up  spending  thousands 
of  dollars. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  this  took  place,  where  develop- 
ment sponsors  and  their  architects  were 
competing  for  large  jobs  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  the  other 
major  cities,  and  there  the  competition 
just  ran  wild,  and  the  firms  were  spend- 
ing literally  thousands  of  dollars  on  their 
architectural  planning  propositions.  And 
it  finally  became  the  practice  for  cities 
in  advertising  for  urban  renewal  spon- 
sors to  limit  architectural  and  planning 
proposals  that  could  be  made  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pages,  where  the  models 
could  not  be  larger  than  x  number  of 
square  feet,  so  that  the  expense  was  held 
to  a  modest  amount. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHEUER)  has  engaged  in  some  of  the 
largest  building  operations  in  the  way  of 
apartment  houses  and  things  of  that 
kind  before  he  came  to  the  Congress,  and 
probably  knows  more  on  this  subject 
than  possibly  any  other  Member,  and 
what  he  is  saying  here  I  concur  in,  and 
it  is  the  way  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be, 
particularly  regarding  qualified  architec- 
tural and  engineering  firms,  and  then  let 
them  submit  conceptional  designs  in 
competition  with  each  other,  and  then 
let  the  negotiations  proceed. 

I  will  say  this,  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  wants  any 
semblance  of  competition  at  all  in  this 
bill,  and  will  accept  this  amendment,  or 
if  the  House  passes  this  amendment,  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill,  otherwise  I  will  have 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  say  that  I  support  the  amendment. 
I  think  where  appropriate  it  Is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  have  proposals  on  archi- 
tectural planning  and  design.  It  is  often 
clear  the  places  in  which  it  is  appropri- 
ate, and  those  in  which  It  is  not.  For  a 
hoxising  project,  a  school,  a  library,  a 
visitors'  center,  it  may  be  appropriate. 
For  a  sewer  plant  or  for  a  road  it  probably 
would  not  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
make  this  legislative  history  that  if  agen- 
cies are  empowered  at  their  discretion  to 
invite  submissions  of  architectural  de- 
sign, planning  and  esthetics  that  they  be 
limited  in  what  the  architects  and  en- 
gineers are  permitted  to  offer  to  keep  the 
costs  down  to  a  minimal  level  so  as  not 
to  limit  competition  by  extravagant  costs 


that  we  know  have  been  incurred  histori- 
cally in  urban  renewal  presentations 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Would  not  the  provision 
to  provide  for  three  submissions  of  con- 
structural  designs  by  selected  architects 
help  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  crony- 
ism— rather  than  to  have  the  selection  of 
one  architectural  firm  by  the  decision  of 
one  agency? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  think  the  whole  idea 
of  opening  up  large  Government  jobs  to 
competition  is  an  excellent  one.  This  bill 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
does  that.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  add  the  additional  dimension  of  com- 
petition that  is  offered  by  this  amend- 
ment, namely,  esthetics  of  the  design 
concept  and  planning  concept. 

My  only  caveat  is  that  we  restrict  the 
cost  of  preliminary  conceptual  designs  to 
the  minimum  by  limiting  what  architects 
and  engineers  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
as  their  design  concept.  This  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  cost  of  presentations  from 
getting  out  of  control. 

Limiting  the  costs  of  design  submis- 
sions is  especially  important  to  smaller 
firms.  If  the  costs  of  submissions  were  al- 
lowed to  get  out  of  boimds  smaller  firms 
would  find  themselves  at  a  severe  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  larger,  more 
affluent  firms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt i. 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  26. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment placed  in  the  bUl  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  in 
section  (j)(l)  be  permitted  to  be  open 
for  amendment  at  this  time.  I  think 
I  am  joined  by  the  gentleman  in  this 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  action  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  was  agreed  to  is  va- 
cated and  the  amendment  is  open  for 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT      MR.     ECKHARDT     TO 
THE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HICKS 

Mr.  ECKF'VRDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Hicks). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hicks:  In 
section  (J)(l)  of  the  amendment,  after  the 
word  "shall",  add  the  following:  "after  con- 
sideration of  such  alternate  conceptional 
designs  and  consideration  of  their  feasi- 
bility and  costs  as  may  be  deemed  by  the 
agency  appropriate,". 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
only  makes  the  section  concerning  the 
military  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
the  original  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
^^"ashington  (Mr.  Hicks). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offere'.  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  or- 
der to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
whether,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Eck- 
hardt amendment  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission of  preliminary  conceptual  de- 
signs as  part  of  the  element  of  competi- 
tion, it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  House 
that  the  agencies  that  would  invite  the 
three  most  qualified  firms  to  submit  sche- 
matic drawings  would  make  it  very  clear 
that  they  intended  such  offerings  to  be 
economical,  to  be  of  modest  cost,  and  that 
they  would  limit  the  type  of  presenta- 
tion and  the  number  of  exhibits,  the  size 
of  the  model,  and  the  complexity  and 
sophistication  of  the  exhibits  so  as  to 
avoid  imreasonable  or  exorbitant  costs, 
so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  each  of 
the  three  firms  to  submit  such  schematic 
drawings  and  exhibits  at  a  modest  and 
minimal  cost?  Was  this  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  reply  to  my  friend,  I 
would  say  I  hope  that  my  concern  lies 
principally  with  an  overzealous  applica- 
tion of  the  language  as  contrasted  to  a 
fair  and  reasonable  application  of  the 
amendment  that  would  be  added  to  the 
bill.  As  I  have  previously  indicated,  this 
language  could  be  interpreted  to  require 
costly  and  time-consuming  design  con- 
cepts to  be  submitted  by  the  ranking 
firms  at  a  time  when  authoritative  data 
essential  to  the  development  of  an  opti- 
mum design  might  not  be  available  and 
imder  circumstances  which  could  dis- 
criminate against  the  younger  and  small- 
er architectural  firm  who  would  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  develop 
design  concepts  on  projects  for  which 
they  did  not  have  a  firm,  binding  con- 
tract with  the  Government. 

In  reply  to  my  friend,  I  would  say  that 
the  amendment  is  subject  to  a  reason- 
able interpretation — that  this  amend- 
ment is  to  give  the  constructing  agency 
a  general  idea  of  the  design  approach 
that  the  firm  would  take — that  the 
amendment  relates  and  is  limited  to  pre- 
liminary concepts  and  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  become  a  costly  and  unpaid- 
for  burden  or  expense  on  firms  wishing 
to  participate  in  Government  work.  Cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  want  the  experience 
you  cite  in  urban  renewal;  namely,  the 
submission  of  preliminary  conceptusd 
designs  costing  thousands  of  dollars,  to 
come  about  as  a  result  of  this  language. 
CXVI 2462— Part  29 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  «Mr.  Prick  of 
Illinois)  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  16443,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  in  order  to  establish 
Federal  policy  concerning  the  selection  of 
firms  and  individuals  to  perform  archi- 
tectural, engineering,  and  related  serv- 
ices for  the  Federal  Government,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1245,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  suid  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARKET  PROMOTION  AND  IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  18884)  to  amend 
section  8c(6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  permit  projects  for  paid 
advertising  under  marketing  orders,  to 
provide  for  a  potato  research  and  promo- 
tion program,  and  to  amend  section  8e 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  restrictions  on 
imported  commodities  imposed  by  such 
section  to  imported  raisins,  olives,  and 
pnmes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley). 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEK  OF  THE  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  18884.  with 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  <Mr. 
Foley),  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  May),  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl 
brings  together  for  the  convenience  of 
the  committee  and  the  House  four  mat- 
ters which  are  grouped  in  titles  I  to  IV 
of  the  bill.  It  would  have  been  possible 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  re- 
port these  as  separate  bills,  but  it  was 
felt  that  in  the  final  days  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  it  might  be  more  conven- 
ient to  consider  them  as  titles  to  one 
bill,  because  they  do.  in  many  ways,  deal 
with  similar  material. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  18884  authorizes  the 
amendment  of  marketing  orders  for  milk, 
to  include  authority  to  provide  for  paid 
advertising  and  to  allow  separate  mar- 
keting orders  to  be  amended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  research  and  development  proj- 
ects as  well  as  advertising,  excluding 
granddad  advertising,  and  to  engage  in 
other  promotional  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  enhance  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  the  same 
authority  for  marketing  orders  for  other 
commodities.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
proposals  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  allow  the 
amendment  of  marketing  orders  to  in- 
clude research  and  promotion.  The  House 
has  actually  favorably  acted  on  two  of 
these  bills,  which  were  recommended  to 
it,  those  dealing  with  apples  and  pa- 
payas. When  it  became  clear  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  a  number  of 
other  bills  would  be  introduced  to  ask  for 
similar  treatment  for  other  commodities, 
it  seemed  more  eflScient  to  recommend  to 
the  House  general  authority  for  the 
amendment  of  marketing  orders  for  any 
commodity  and  to  put  all  of  these  com- 
modities on  a  similar  footing  with  re- 
spect to  promotion  and  research  and  ad- 
vertising. 

Because  of  a  technical  problem  in  the 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  the 
milk  section,  which  was  a  different  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  has  to  be  treated  as  a 
title  aU  by  itself.  That  is  title  I. 

Title  II  deals  with  all  other  com- 
modities. 

Title  ni  of  this  bill  is  authority  for 
the  development  of  a  national  research 
and  promotion  program  for  potatoes. 
This  proposed  legislation  is  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  passed  the  Senate.  It 
is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  accommodate 
this  legislation  to  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  version  which  is  incor- 
poi-ated  in  title  III  of  this  bill  is  adapted 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  an  earlier  bill. 
It  is  true  that  similar  legislation  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor  on  November  12  of 
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last 


year,  but  this  legislation  now  in- 
volve in  title  III  is  different  in  that  it 
porates  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
recommended  modifications, 
title  would  authorize  the  creation 
national  potato  promotion  board 
;he  assessment  of  not  more  than  one 
per  hundredweight  of  commercial 
by  handlers  for  the  development 
promotion  of  a  national  plan  for  the 
adva  ncement  of  potato  consumption  and 
resei  .rch. 
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board  would  be  selected  by  the 

tary  of  Agriciilture  from  nomina- 

made  by  producers. 

board  would  have  authority  to  ex- 

these  moneys,  but  all  of  them  would 

accountable  to  the  Secretary  for  the 

utilization  of  the  funds  presented. 

would  be  limitations  on  what  could 

eipended. 

would  not  be  pxjssible;  for  example, 
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the  conduct  of  the  program  by  the 
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order  for  the  plan  to  come  into  effect 
>uld  have  to  be  supported  by  two- 
of  the  producers  by  number  or 
voluine,  but  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
producers  in  the  country:  and  a  majority 
coulil  terminate  the  plan,  or  it  could  be 
term  Lnated  by  the  Secretary. 

Tl  e  need  for  a  national  potato  promo- 
tion program  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
then!  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pota  o  producers  in  the  United  States. 
Thej  are  in  a  situation  where  falling 
income  requires  every  effort  to  increase 
the  lonsumption  of  potatoes  and  potato 
prod  acts.  They  want  to  engage  in  a  self- 
help  effort  to  provide  the  funds  for  ad- 
vertising and  research  and  promotion 
then  selves. 

Bit  it  is  literally  impossible  to  effect 
such  a  program  by  voluntary  action  be- 
caus !  of  the  great  number  of  producers 
in  a  1  the  48  continental  States  which 
woull  be  affected  by  this  program.  At- 
temf  ts  at  voluntary  contributions  and 
lufitary  effort  without  some  form  of 
nment  structure  have  just  not  been 
dered  very  promising.  Inevitably 
producers  would  bear  the  burdens 
program  and  others  would  benefit, 
plan  is  very  similar  to  the  cotton 
and  promotion  program  which 
1  luthorized  by  the  House  and  enacted 
Congress  in  1966.  As  in  the  cotton 
pronjotion  program,  there  is  an  oppor- 
for  any  producer  who  does  not 
to  participate  in  the  program  to 
for  and  receive  a  refund  of  any 
contribution  he  has  made. 

farmers  who  farm  less  than  5 
of  potatoes  are  not  considered  com- 
mercial under  the  act  and  are  excluded 
altog  Ether. 


final  title,  title  IV  of  this  bill,  deals 

some  restrictions  on  the  importa- 

)f  olives,  raisins,  and  prunes.  Where 

grade,    quality,    and    maturity 

standards  apply  to  American  production 

commodities,  this  section  would 

■e  similar  standards  to  be  met  by 

imported  commodities. 

there  is  one  exception  to  the  bill 

^ported.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 

(Mr.  SisK),  one  of  the  principal 

spon^rs  of  this  legislation,  will  offer  an 


amendment  which  will  be  accepted  by 
the  committee  to  eliminate  Spanish- 
style  green  olives  from  the  provisions  of 
title  IV.  This  will  remove  the  objection 
of  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 
Spanish  olive  association  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  the  potato  bill  was 
up  the  last  time  together  with  the  sup- 
port of  some  other  commodities  and  it 
had  some  amendments  in  it,  one  of 
which  placed  on  the  resources  produced 
through  the  checkoff  the  full  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  program,  the  initial 
referendum  cost  and  the  administrative 
expense  each  year.  Can  the  gentleman 
state  whether  or  not  in  the  proposal  now 
before  this  body  the  potato  measure  is 
in  the  form  in  which  it  originally  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  last  year  or 
has  it  been  amended  as  it  was  amended 
on  the  floor  last  year  to  provide  that  the 
total  administrative,  referendum,  and 
other  expenses  would  be  borne  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  checkoff? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  in  its  original  form 
as  it  was  reported  to  the  floor  before 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  an  estimate  as  to  the  niunber  of  dol- 
lars the  taxpayers  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
referendum  and  the  annual  administra- 
tive expense  on  the  potato  items  as  well 
as  the  other  items  of  tlie  bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  referendum  for 
the  potato  section,  which  is  title  HI, 
would  be  $325,000  for  the  initial  referen- 
dum if  a  full-scale  referendum  by  voting 
at  local  ASCS  ofHces  were  imdertaken, 
but  the  Department  has  stated  that  if 
the  potato  associations  could  provide  up- 
to-date  and  reliable  mailing  lists,  the 
referendum  could  be  conducted  by  mail 
at  a  cost  that  they  estimate  would  not 
exceed  $180,000.  We  were  assured  in 
the  hearings  that  such  mailing  lists  are 
available  to  meet  satisfactorily  this  re- 
quirement of  the  Department.  So,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman, 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  referendum 
for  the  potato  section  would  be  $180,000 
for  the  initial  referendum.  The  annual 
estimated  cost  by  the  Department  for 
administering  such  a  program,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  be  $80,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman,  I  be- 
lieve, stated  that  this  bill  goes  beyond 
the  potato  bill  of  last  year  and  includes 
olives,  prunes,  raisins,  and  milk. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  the  estimated  costs 
of  those  titles  are  as  follows:  It  is  esti- 
mated the  milk  section,  title  I,  would 
cost,  in  Department  of  Agriculture  fig- 
mes,  $200,000  for  each  of  the  first  2 
years  and  a  lesser  amoimt  thereafter. 
Title  II,  which  deals  with  other  commod- 
ities than  milk,  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  S7,500  for  each  amendment  to  a 
marketing  order.  The  Department  does 
not  expect  more  than  eight  such  orders 
to  be  amended  within  the  first  2  years 
of  the  bill.  New  orders,  that  is,  those  that 
do  not  exist  at  all  for  any  commodity,  are 
estimated  to  cost  about  $25,000  a  year  to 


administer,  but  this  deals  with  the 
amendment  of  existing  marketing  orders 
for  commodities  to  include  promotion 
and  it  would  not  cost  the  full  $25,000  be- 
cause it  would  require  only  some  slight 
additional  administration. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  bill  reduces  the 
cost,  at  least  during  the  first  2  years,  by 
at  least  $1  million  to  the  taxpayer:  does 
it  not?  Would  that  be  a  reasonable  ball- 
park estimate? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No;  I  think  that  is  high. 
We  have  estimates  that  it  would  cost 
$180,000  to  conduct  the  potato  referen- 
dum and  $80,000  on  top  of  that  which 
would  make  it  $260,000.  Then  $200,000 
for  the  milk  section  would  be  a  total  of 
$460,000  and  not  more  than  approxi- 
mately $60,000  to  $65,000  for  the  other 
commodities.  So  I  would  say  it  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  of  what 
you  mention  or  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Whether 
it  is  $300,000  or  $400,000  or  $500,000  or 
even  $1  million,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  are  es- 
sentially self-help  programs  and  a  few- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  help  these 
producers  who  are  not  subsidized  by  the 
Government  and  who  do  not  participate 
in  our  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  corn  pro- 
grams is  virtually  nothing.  I  think  that 
distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  voted  for 
the  omnibus  farm  bill,  which  I  did  not. 
certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
these  essentially  self-help  programs. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  is  basically  a  self- 
help-type  program  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  The  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  differ  on  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  but 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  would 
seem  strange  if  the  House,  having  sup- 
ported the  omnibus  farm  bill  at  a  cost 
in  excess  of  $3.7  billion  annually,  would 
now  reject  this  bill  because  of  a  cost  of 
about  $500,000.  I  must  repeat  that  this 
bill  provides  for  a  variety  of  self-help 
programs  by  commodity  producers  who 
do  not  share  in  general  price-support 
legislation.  The  cost  of  this  bill  is  about 
one  ten-thousandth  of  the  cost  of  the 
general  farm  program.  It  is  surprising 
that  Members  of  Congress  would  come 
down  so  hard  on  self-help  programs  by 
insisting  upon  extracting  even  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  program  from 
the  producers. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  these 
producers  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  discouraged.  The  effort  to  extract 
the  cost  of  the  administration  from 
these  programs  when  we  extract  them 
from  no  other  program  is  diflRcult  to 
justify. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes:  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  indi- 
cated that  the  committee  would  accept 
an  amendment  dealing  with  Spanish 
olives.  Does  the  gentleman  know  if  the 
committee  will  accept  an  amendment  to 
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place  the  administrative  cost  of  these 
programs  on  the  income  of  the  checkoff? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  personally  oppose 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  might 
oppose  it,  but  the  committee  has  not 
taken  a  position  on  it? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No;  it  has  not. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania :Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  yielding  to  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  title  II  of  H.R.  18884,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  at  this  time,  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  wording  used 
in  H.R.  2777  which  was  rejected  by  this 
House  on  November  12,  1969. 

Today  we  have  an  omnibus  bill  with 
four  titles. 

Now,  we  could  have  sweetened  this  bill 
considerably  by  adding  honey.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  honey  people  were 
excluded.  No  one  has  ever  given  me  a 
legitimate  reason  as  to  why  they  should 
have  been  excluded.  They  have  asked 
for  the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  warn  the 
House  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  today  we 
are  opening  a  Pandora's  box.  Every  farm 
commodity  group  will  be  entitled  to  ex- 
actly the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  absolutely  no 
precedent  for  this  bill.  There  are  those 
who  say  we  do  have  a  precedent  and 
refer  to  wool  and  cotton.  Wool  and  cot- 
ton, I  would  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  are  not  food  but, 
rather,  fiber.  They  were  given  that  priv- 
ilege in  order  to  compete  with  synthet- 
ics, and  for  no  other  reason.  We  are  defi- 
nitely setting  a  precedent  because  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  checkoff 
program  for  financing  one  food  as 
against  another  food  commodity. 

This  bill  can  only  mean  increased  costs 
to  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  potato  title: 

This  bill  will  only  benefit  a  very  small 
number  of  producers.  A  producer  in  this 
bill  is  defined  as  anyone  raising  5  acres 
or  more  of  potatoes.  There  are  310,000 
potato  producers  in  the  United  States, 
and  under  this  bill  only  17  percent  would 
benefit,  so  we  are  actually  excluding 
about  94  percent  of  the  potato  producers. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  USDA  has 
estimated  that  a  referendum  will  cost 
about  $325,000,  with  a  yearly  adminis- 
trative cost  of  about  $80,000. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  dispute,  does  he, 
that  the  Department  has  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  referendum  would  be 
$180,000  by  mail,  and  that  in  the  com- 
raittee  testimony  was  received  that  such 
was  feasible,  and  lists  were  available  to 
conduct  the  referendum? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  That  is  correct,  if  a 
list  were  made  available,  but  as  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  the  USDA  was  not 
certain  it  would  have  such  mailing  lists. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  may  re- 
call that  the  potato  coimcil  indicated 
that  they  could  provide  such  reliable,  up- 
to-date  mailing  lists. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  thinking  more 
of  the  precedent  than  the  amount  of 
money  involved. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  would  say 
this  would  be  of  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
because  we  are  going  to  use  section  32 
funds.  That  to  me  is  a  rather  ridiculous 
statement,  and  I  have  heard  that  state- 
ment made.  Let  me  remind  the  Members 
what  section  32  funds  are. 

Section  32  funds  come  from  the  duty 
on  imports.  In  1935,  by  action  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  we  earmarked  30 
percent  for  agricultural  purposes.  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  are  taxpayers'  funds  just 
as  much  as  the  tax  money  that  comes  out 
of  your  pocket  and  mine.  I  think  that  if 
commodity  groups  are  to  benefit  they 
should  at  least  be  willing  to  pay  the  ad- 
ministrative cost.  In  the  case  of  potatoes 
it  has  been  anticipated  that  $2  million 
would  be  raised.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
potato  producers  should  at  least  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  this  is  a  bad  bill. 
If  we  mix  eggs,  olives,  prunes,  and  raisins 
with  sour  milk  and  spoiled  potatoes  for 
lunch  we  are  going  to  have  a  tummy  ache. 
I  suggest  that  if  this  bill  passes  this 
House  today  we  are  going  to  sooner  or 
later  have  legislative  indigestion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  . 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  which  is  before 
us  now,  and  I  particularly  support  title 
III  thereof.  The  potato-producing  indus- 
try has  long  played  a  major  role  in  our 
national  agricultural  program.  The  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  potatoes  is  car- 
ried on  in  every  State  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet  uncoordinated  market- 
ing habits  have  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  the  potato  industry  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ever-changing  trends  in  consumer 
buying.  I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  a 
way  to  help  the  industry  to  develop  new 
markets,  protect  the  product,  and  de- 
velop new  promotional  means. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  this  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayer  $300,000  or 
whatever  the  figure  is.  I  believe  It  was 
finally  resolved  if  we  use  the  mailing  ll;;t 
of  tlie  associations,  it  will  come  to  $180,- 
000  to  conduct  the  referendum,  and  it 
will  cost  another  $80,000  annually.  But 
this  is  a  pittance  compared  with  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  spending  to 
subsidize  other  agricultural  products. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  for  example, 
the  second  largest  potato  producer  in  the 
coimtry,  we  are  producing  150,000  acres 
of  potatoes.  The  area  is  in  northern 
Maine  and  is  suitable  for  few  other 
crops  than  potatoes,  especially  on  a  wide 
scale.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  po- 
tato industry  in  Maine  and  throughout 
the  country  has  not  received  any  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government,  not 
since  World  War  II  anyway,  and  the 
amount  that  is  going  to  be  spent  to  pro- 
mote their  products,  which  by  the  way 
is  going  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  as  much  as  it  is  going  to  inure 


to  the  benefit  of  the  growers,  is  a  pit- 
tance. I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
support  this  legislation. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  only 
17,000  growers  are  going  to  benefit  from 
this;  17,000  growers  growing  5  acres  of 
potatoes  or  more.  If  you  try  to  conduct  a 
referendum  of  310,000  growers  tlirough- 
out  the  country,  this  would  be  an  un- 
wieldy procedure  and  it  would  not  be 
profitable  because  most  of  those  growers 
producing  under  5  acres,  are  using  it  for 
their  own  consumption  or  supplying 
tlieir  friends  and  neighbors,  and  not  en- 
tering into  the  big  market. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  of  any  plan 
adopted  by  the  17,000  growers  who  are 
growing  5  acres  and  above  will  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  those  growing  under  5 
acres. 

So  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  I  think  the 
legislation  is  good  legislation  and  that 
the  cost  involved  is  very  small  compared 
to  the  benefit  to  the  consumers  and  the 
growers  of  potatoes  throughout  the 
country.  I  hope  the  House  will  give  its 
overwhelming  support  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Maine  potato  growers  defeated  the 
referendum  a  year  ago,  similar  to  the 
Pennsylvania  referendum  which  was  de- 
feated? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  will  say  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  that  the 
Maine  potato  growers  are  unanimous  in 
their  support  for  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. Whether  or  not  they  defeated  one 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  do  not  know — but  the  gen- 
tleman could  be  correct.  But  I  know  the 
Maine  Potato  Council  which  is  the 
spokesman  for  the  Maine  potato  grow- 
ers has  unanimously  approved  the  bill 
which  is  under  discussion  right  now. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  certain  I  am 
correct  in  my  statement  when  I  say  that 
the  Maine  potato  growers  defeated  the 
referendum  similar  to  the  one  that  the 
Pennsylvania  potato  growers  defeated  a 
year  ago. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

I  Mr.  PiNDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  the  House  rejected  a  potato  bill,  and 
I  guess  it  might  be  said  that  the  potato 
bill  got  mashed.  This  time  we  have  a  bill 
that  has  not  only  potatoes  in  it,  but 
olives,  prunes,  and  raisins  and  milk.  So 
this  might  properly  be  called  a  potato 
salad  bill  and  maybe  the  question  before 
the  Committee  today  is  whether  the  po- 
tato salad  will  get  tossed. 

Tliere  are  several  aspects  of  this  bill 
that  trouble  me.  One  part  is  the  provi- 
sion on  dairy.  If  I  am  correct,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  the  referen- 
dum authorized  for  dairy  does  pei-mit  co- 
operatives to  vote  as  a  bloc.  Am  I  cor- 
rect on  that  point? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 
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N  r.  FINDLEY.  This  means  that  a  mi- 
nor ty  of  the  producers  of  milk  through 
the  operation  of  bloc  voting  could  effec- 
tive y  impose  a  marketing  order  for  the 
ma,  ority  of  milk  producers.  Would  any- 
one challenge  that  assertion?  I  believe 
tha  is  a  fair  assessment  of  what  could 
happen. 

Another  aspect  is  that  the  bill  has  no 
pro  ision  which  permits  dairy  producers 
to  get  a  refund.  Dairy  is  unique  in  that 
resr  ect. 

Under  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  producer  who  wants  to  go  through 
the  paperwork  procedure  can  get  a  re- 
fund i  in  the  amount  of  the  checkoff  im- 
pos<  d  against  his  marketed  product.  But 
for  some  reason  this  is  not  extended 
to  c  airying.  I  wonder  if  anyone  can  ex- 
plai  1  why  dairy  producers  are  given 
such  exceptional  treatment,  are  passed 
up  ia  this  regard?  I  hear  no  response  to 
thai  question. 

Aiother  aspect  of  the  bill  that  trou- 
bles me  is  the  degree  to  which  it  puts 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  into  the  prod- 
uct-advertising business.  In  reading  the 
bill  I  note  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cult  ire  is  the  official  who  selects  the  po- 
tato board  and  the  boaid  for  the  other 
commodities  as  well.  Therefore,  through 
his  jffice  the  amount  of  the  checkoff  is 
determined.  Through  his  office  author- 
exerted  over  how  the  proceeds  of 
iheckoff  are  spent, 
it  really  in  the  public  interest  to 
an  ofiBcial  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
so  deeply  into  the  business  of  prod- 
advertising?  I  question  it  as  a  mat- 
)f  public  policy,  and  therefore  urge 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing 
bill  unless,  happily,  it  is  amended 
enoi^gh  to  make  it  desirable,  though  I 
not  heard  of  any  amendments  to 
ccdmplish  that. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
won  an  from  Washington. 
\|rs.  MAY.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
s  question  concerning  the  differ- 
in  the  handling  of  checkoff  on  dairy 
products,  tlie  milk  section  of  this  bill  is 
amendment  to  the  1937  act,  and 
thene  have  always  been  dairy  coopera- 
and  bloc  voting  has  been  tradi- 
,  as  well  as  no  producer  refunds, 
potato  research  title  in  this  bill  is 
another  separate  act,  differing  from  the 
amendment  to  the  1937  act,  which  title 
I  of  ;he  dairy  bill  is. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
statng  that  the  1937  act  is  opened  up? 
Mrs.  MAY.  For  amendment. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  An  amendment  which 
couU  guarantee  the  right  of  each  milk 
pro<  ucer  to  vote  directly  in  the  referen- 
duir . 


M  rs.  MAY.  The  bill  is  open  for  amend- 
mert.  :  just  wanted  to  point  out  the  dif- 
fere  ice  in  the  approach  between  the  two 
com  Tiodities. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
min  ites  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Car<  Una  (Mr.  Jones). 

M-.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Cha  rman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1888 1,  a  bill  which  has  been  carefully 
cons  dered  by  many  subcommittees  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture  be- 
fore being  brought  to  the  House  floor  to- 


day. As  you  know,  there  are  four  sections 
of  this  bill,  each  of  which  is  extremely 
important  to  some  segment  or  other  of 
our  agricultural  economy.  Of  course,  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  section  3, 
having  been  the  cosponsor  of  similar 
legislation  a  few  months  ago;  legislation 
which  was  defeated  by  this  same  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  margin  of  27 
votes,  which  I  am  positive  was  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some 
as  to  the  intent  of  this  legislation.  Many 
of  you  who  voted  "no"  on  that  occasion 
have  assured  me  that  with  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  we  can  expect  your 
support  here  this  afternoon. 

In  the  broadest  sense  this  entire  bill, 
and  particularly  section  3,  permits  our 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  to 
make  their  products  more  competitive 
in  this  Nation  and  the  entire  world  by 
providing  for  promotion  and  research 
without  any  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer whatsoever,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  cost  of  the  referendum. 

For  many  years  different  commodities 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  asking  for 
special  legislation  to  provide  for  market- 
ing orders  and  special  promotional  plans. 
This  bill,  H.R.  18884,  will  to  some  degree 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  this  legislative 
process  in  the  future,  at  least  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  four  commodities  covered. 

Certainly  anyone  who  believes  in  free 
enterprise,  whether  it  be  in  industry  or 
agriculture,  should  recommend  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  various  products  for 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  economic 
status.  Certainly  in  this  day  of  an  in- 
flationary spiral  which  is  touching  all 
segments  of  our  economy,  except  that 
which  the  farmer  is  receiving  for  his 
produce,  this  bill  is  sorely  needed,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  deserves  the 
support  of  evei-y  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  opposition  of  one  of  the  major  farm 
organizations  and  the  campaign  which 
they  have  conducted  against  particularly 
title  III  of  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  little  instance  which  happened 
a  few  months  ago  when  the  original  bill 
was  being  considered.  As  I  recall,  there 
were  12  witnesses  from  the  States  of 
California,  Washington,  Idaho,  Maine, 
and,  yes.  North  Carolina,  who  appeared 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  The  only 
opposition  expressed  in  that  full  com- 
mittee hearing  was  by  a  gentleman 
named  Mr.  Lynn  who  at  that  time,  as 
I  recall,  was  a  legislative  representative 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau.  When  he 
finished  with  his  opposition,  I  directed  a 
question  in  words  to  this  effect: 

"Mr.  Lynn,  whom  do  you  represent?" 

His  answer  was,  "The  American  Farm 
Bureau." 

I  then  asked  the  12  witnesses  who  had 
appeared  on  behalf  of  this  bill  how  many 
of  those  gentlemen  were  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  somewhere  in  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  as  I  recall,  11  of  the  12 
stood  and  said  they  were  Farm  Bureau 
members.  My  only  question  to  Mr.  Lynn 
was,  "Then  just  whom  do  you  represent, 
sir?" 

Yes,  title  III  has  had  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  who  are  seeking  this  legislation. 


This  is  not  a  bill  that  I  designed  or 
that  any  member  of  the  committee  de- 
signed. This  language  was  brought  to  us 
by  the  producers  themselves  in  what  they 
believe  are  their  own  best  interests. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  not  only 
title  in  but  the  other  sections  also,  of 
H.R.  18884,  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  sorely 
needed  and  greatly  needed  bv  those 
whom  it  will  affect. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  18884  contains 
four  titles,  the  impact  of  which  I  would 
like  to  briefly  review. 

Title  I  would  authorize  amendments 
to  milk  marketing  orders  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  and  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  educational,  and  other 
programs  designed  to  promote  domestic 
marketing  and  consumption  of  milk 
These  programs  would  be  financed 
through  producer  assessments. 

Title  II  would  authorize  amendments 
to  marketing  orders  for  all  commodities 
other  than  milk  for  the  same  purposes 
I  have  just  outlined. 

Title  III  incorporates  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act — self-help 
legislation  designed  to  assist  potato  pro- 
ducers in  expanding  their  markets.  It 
would  provide  for  a  program  of  potato 
research,  development,  and  advertising 
and  promotion,  to  be  financed  by  assess- 
ments of  not  more  than  1  cent  per  100 
pounds  of  potatoes  produced  commer- 
cially in  the  48  States.  It  is  similar  to  the 
existing  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion 
Act.  The  program  could  go  into  effect 
only  after  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  by  two-thirds — in  num- 
ber and  volume  and  at  least  a  majority 
in  number — of  the  potato  producers  vot- 
ing in  a  referendum.  The  program  would 
be  administered  by  the  growers  them- 
selves, subject  to  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Only  commercial  producers  who 
produce  5  or  more  acres  of  potatoes 
would  vote  or  be  subject  to  assessment, 
and  any  producer  could  obtain  a  refund 
of  his  assessment  if  he  so  desired. 

Title  IV  would  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  olives,  raisins,  and  prunes  when 
such  commodities  would  compete  with 
commodities  marketed  under  an  order 
containing  terms  or  conditions  regulat- 
ing grade,  size,  quality,  or  maturity. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  help  U.S.  farmers  hold 
and  expand  markets  for  the  commodi- 
ties they  produce.  Research  and  promo- 
tion have  proven  to  be  effective  market 
development  mechanisms  for  many  com- 
modities, and  allowing  producers  to  as- 
sess themselves  to  help  sell  their  product 
is  the  kind  of  basic  self-help  tool  which 
many  of  us  believe  is  a  better  path  to 
follow  than  the  road  of  greater  and 
greater  Federal  involvement.  Farmers 
can  help  themselves  if  given  the  tools 
with  which  to  work,  and  this  legislation 
will  help  supply  those  tools — with  mini- 
mal cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  I 
might  add. 

This  Congress  has  already  approved 
legislation  to  authorize  paid  advertising 
under  marketing  orders  for  almonds,  ap- 
ples, and  papayas.  So  the  thrust  of  this 
bill  is  consistent  with  that  policy  estab- 
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lished  by  Congress  years  ago  and  re- 
afBrmed  by  this  body. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  may 
be  disagreements  over  the  details — the 
cpecific  mechanics — of  this  particular 
bill,  but  there  can  be  little  question  over 
the  desirability  of  th^  policy  it  embodies. 
So  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  not  to  let 
any  differences  over  details  deprive  U.S. 
farmers  of  this  important  means  of  help- 
ing themselves  improve  their  economic 
position. 

A  second  avenue  of  approach  utilized 
by  this  legislation  would  help  protect 
domestic  markets  of  olives,  raisins,  and 
prunes  against  competition  of  unregu- 
lated imports  which  do  not  meet  the  size, 
quality,  or  cleanliness  standards  of  Amer- 
ican produce.  This  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  to  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
directly. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  com- 
mittee— along  with  many  others  in  this 
body — are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to 
build  up  the  sagging  U.S.  agricultural 
economy,  and  we  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion with  its  self-help  provisions  can 
assist  farmers  in  moving  toward  this 
goal.  The  bill  was  reported  from  our 
committee  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  make  the  vote  today  equally  over- 
whelming for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  MAY,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
very  important  self-help  bill.  I  have  had 
a  great  interest  in  title  III,  which  con- 
tains the  Potato  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act.  I  can  say,  after  4  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  at 
no  time  have  we  seen  as  much  unanimity 
for  such  a  program  as  there  is  for  the 
potato  research  and  promotion  program. 

In  the  48  contiguous  States  which  grow 
potatoes  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  almost 
100  percent  of  the  growers  agree  a  re- 
search and  promotion  program  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

I  do  rise  in  supix)rt  of  the  whole  bill, 
smd  I  hope  it  will  be  passed. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Indeed  I  can  corroborate 
that  he  hsis  worked  vei-y  hard  on  behalf 
of  the  potato  section  of  this  bill,  and 
indeed  it  did  have  verj'  rare  unanimity 
of  support,  which  we  do  not  often  see  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlewoman  yielding. 

In  the  milk  section  on  title  I  there  are 
two  things  which  are  of  concern  to  a 
number  of  people.  I  recognize  the  milk 
producers  are  split  as  to  what  they  think 
about  this  kind  of  legislation. 

In  the  Department  letter,  found  on 
pages  10  and  11  of  the  committee  report, 
they  urge  enactment  of  what  was  then 
H.R.  10710,  but  suggested  minor  modi- 
fications, including  accommodation  of 
refunds  to  producers  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  bill  which  comes  before  us  does 


not  have  that  Department  language  con- 
tained in  it. 

I  have  an  amendment  prepared,  which 
I  do  intend  to  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time,  to  allow  the  refund.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentlewoman  could  give  us  any  rea- 
son why  that  particular  section  was  left 
off? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  will  say  there  was  a  con- 
troversy within  the  committee  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  dairy  producing 
areas  of  oui-  Nation.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  split  feeling,  shall  we  say,  among 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

May  I  tell  the  gentleman,  today  it  is 
true,  in  the  interest  of  equity,  since  we 
have  given  this  same  provision  in  the 
potato  section  of  the  bill,  I  personally 
would  add  support  to  accepting  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  when  offered. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments  and 
support. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Sisk  ) . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
tlie  gentleman  from  Washington  yield- 
ing. 

I  simply  rise  to  state  my  support  for 
this  bill. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  of 
course,  there  are  four  titles  in  the  bill. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  they  all  represent 
progress  in  connection  with  the  self-help 
program.  I  think  all  four  titles  will  tend 
to  improve  the  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  producers  of  the  various 
items  that  are  mentioned  herein.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  but  basically  the  commodities 
and  the  types  and  kinds  of  farming  and 
agriculture  we  are  dealing  with  here  are 
types  that  are  not  subsidized,  have  never 
been  subsidized,  and  are  not  now  seeking 
any  subsidy.  These  are  people  who  have 
consistently,  throughout  the  years, 
fought  their  battles  in  an  open  and  free 
market.  That  is  the  position  in  which 
they  desire  to  continue.  These  are  pro- 
grams which  do  permit  them  through 
working  together  and  through  coopera- 
tive arrangements  and  agreements  to 
help  themselves.  As  I  say,  they  seek  no 
subsidies  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
programs  here  involved. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  sup- 
port for  all  titles  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Foley),  has  already  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  understand  will  be  accepted  gen- 
erally by  the  committee  doing  away 
with  some  controversy  with  regard  to 
olives  in  connection  with  title  IV.  The 
Spanish  Olive  Association  raised  some 
question,  and  we  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  will  exempt  the  Spanish- 
type  green  olives.  This  effort  to  reach 
this  compromise  was  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  that  association  and, 
of  course,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  California 
olive  people.  Therefore,  as  I  understand 
it,  this  removes  all  of  the  objections  that 
they  had  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
held  on  the  legislation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  GuBSER). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me. 


I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
particularly  to  address  myself  to  title 
IV,  which  says  in  effect  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  has  the  right  to  expect 
the  same  standard  of  quality  In  dried 
fruit  which  is  imported  as  is  demanded 
of  the  producer  of  dried  fruit  in  tliis 
country. 

I  am  utterly  appalled  that  the  U.S. 
State  Department  is  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  title  rv.  I  hope  the  people  down- 
town In  the  State  IDepartment  read  the 
Congressional  Record  tomorrow,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  use  that  device  to 
remind  them  that  their  checks,  when 
they  come  to  them  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  are  drawn  on  the  "Treasurer  of 
the  United  States."  They  receive  their 
pay  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  am  appalled  that  each  time  the  tax- 
paying  American  public's  interest  comes 
into  conflict  with  a  foreign  interest,  the 
State  Department  is  always  lined  up  in 
opposition  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dried  fruit  producers 
are  not  asking  for  a  quota  to  be  set  on 
imported  raisins  and  prunes.  Tliey  are 
not  asking  for  higher  tariffs.  They  are  not 
asking  for  the  imposition  of  any  hidden, 
nontariff  barrier  that  would  preclude  im- 
portation. They  are  simply  asking  that 
imported  dried  fruit  meet  the  same  qual- 
ity standards  as  we  have  imposed  upon 
our  product  produced  here  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  California  raisin  industry  lias  been 
able  to  market  its  product  in  an  orderly 
fashion  through  a  Federal  marketing  or- 
der for  raisins.  It  has  set  aside  as  lilgh 
as  40  percent  of  its  crop  in  some  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  has  estab- 
lished uniform  standards  so  that  both 
the  domestic  trade  in  the  United  States 
and  the  export  trade  must  meet  those 
standards.  But  ironically  under  the  pres- 
ent situation  the  domestic  grower  must 
meet  U.S.  standards  when  he  exports  to 
a  foreign  country,  but  a  foreign  grower 
does  not  need  to  meet  U.S.  standards 
when  he  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Now.  I  ask  you.  does  that  make  any  sense 
at  all?  To  permit  anything  less  than  U.S. 
standards  for  raisins  imported  into  this 
country  would  be  equivalent  to  setting  up 
a  double  standard.  It  constitutes  unfair 
competition  for  American  growers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  prune  industry  is 
also  trying  to  help  itself  through  three 
programs.  This  year  in  a  "green  drop" 
program  it  took  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  23,000  dried  tons  of  prunes  and 
dropped  them  from  the  trees,  a  total 
waste. 

Second,  it  has  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  small  prunes  from  the 
market.  Third,  it  has  taken  12,000  tons 
of  last  year's  inventory  and  diverted  it 
to  cattle  feed. 

Forty-nine  thousand  tons  of  small  and 
inferior,  low -quality  type  prunes  have 
been  taken  off  the  market.  But  now  some 
Eastern  European  nations  are  today 
being  allowed  to  export  small-grade  or 
poor-quality  prunes  to  tlie  United  States. 
They  are  small  sized,  poor  quality,  and 
they  do  not  meet  the  same  standards 
which  our  growers  impose  upon  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strenuously  object.  I 
cannot  say  too  strongly  that  we  should 
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not]  permit  foreign  countries  to  use  the 
US,  market  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
low  -quality  products  that  we  forbid  our 
consumers  to  buy  from  domestic  pro- 
duc  ers 

\:r.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  wave 
of  jonsumerism  sweeping  our  country. 
We  have  an  honest,  serious,  and  legitl- 
ma  e  concern  for  the  quality  of  food 
whi  ch  we  offer  to  our  consumers  for  their 
con  sumption.  Yet,  we  require  these  high 
stai  idards  for  the  American  grower  and 
we  look  the  other  way  when  the  foreign 
pro  lucer  is  allowed  to  send  products  into 
thi!  country  which  violate  those  stand- 
ard 

The  dried  food  Industry  across  this 
Nation  is  in  serious  straits.  As  the  gen- 
tleqian  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has 
told  us.  It  has  never  asked  for  a 
subkidy  and  it  never  will.  It  only  asks  to 
conipete  fairly,  on  equad  terms,  in  the 
wo<Id  marketplace. 

title  IV  of  this  bill  does  is  to  say 
;he  American  consumer,  "You  have 
right   to  expect  the  same  quality 
frotn  that  which  is  produced  outside  this 
that  we  give  you  when  it  Is 
inside  this  country."  It    also 
5     that     we    shall    compete    fairly 
the  world  instead  of  having 
requirements    imposed    upon 
agilculture  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
me  it 
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FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

s.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
miiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yonc.    <Mr.  McEwen). 

[r.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
views  so  well  expressed  by  my  col- 
from  Illinois  when  he  addressed 
hiriself  to  the  fact  that  under  title  I,  this 
pre  motion  program  could  be  voted  in  by 
»loc  vote.  I  commend  also  my  col- 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  amend- 
meht  he  intends  to  offer  permitting  indi- 
vidual voting  and  also  the  amendment  to 
i'ide  for  a  refund  If  an  individual  pro- 
duder  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  this 
pre  gram. 


Mr. 


.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  is  a 
division  among  dairy  farmers  and  dairy 
organizations  on  this  section  of  the  bill. 
Tl  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
the  major  producer  groups  in  the 
United  States  recently  conducted  a  poll 
its  members  numbering  some  thou- 
sands, and  in  that  poll  87  percent  of  the 
producers  replying  said  they  were 
op^sed  to  a  compulsory  program  for 
and  dairy  products, 
the    amendments    offered   by    the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  are  adopted, 
I  think  there  are  other  provisions, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
) ,  has  pointed  out  in  title  rv,  for 
mple,  that  are  very  laudatory  in  this 
then  these  improvements  are  made 
this  committee  I  intend  to  support 
bill. 

ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  18884 
would  authorize  assessments  for 
promotion  of  certain  domestically 
pr(kiuced  commodities,  including  milk, 
an  1  extend  import  restrictions  to  raisins 
an  1  prunes. 

"itle  ni  of  this  bill,  the  Potato  Re- 
sei.rch  and  Promotion  Act,  is  nearly 
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identical  to  a  bill  which  this  body  re- 
jected on  November  12th  of  last  year — 
a  bill  which  I  voted  against.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  bill  for  the  same  rea- 
sons I  voted  against  that  one.  plus  a  few 
more  which  present  themselves  with  the 
addition  of  milk,  raisins,  and  primes. 
I  can  now  understand  why  some  insiders 
refer  to  this  as  the  "Salad  Bill,"  though 
I  must  say  that  the  ingredients  make  for 
a  most  unpalatable  salad,  just  as  the 
contents  o'  this  bill  make  for  a  most  un- 
palatable law.  This  is  one  tossed  salad 
that  ou^t  to  be  tossed  out  the  window 
rather  than  be  served  at  the  President's 
table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  examining  the 
legislative  history  and  contents  of  this 
bill  I  am  reminded  that  the  other  bodj' 
does  not  necessarily  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  Christmas  tree  business,  especially 
around  this  time  of  year.  In  fact,  this  bill 
reminds  me  a  little  of  the  song,  "The 
12  Days  of  Christmas,"  with  all  its  good- 
ies. I  can  almost  hear  the  salad  bill 
chorus  ending  on  the  melodious  refrain, 
"and  a  lameduck  in  a  pear  tree." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to 
lightly  dismiss  this  bill  without  address- 
ing myself  to  the  substantive  objections 
which  I  have.  We  are  being  asked  today 
to  approve  checkoff  assessments  on  pro- 
ducers of  several  food  commodities  to 
finance  promotion  programs.  We  are  also 
being  asked  in  title  IV  of  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend import  restrictions  to  certain  for- 
eign conamodities  which  do  not  measure 
up  to  domestic  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  ob- 
jected to  the  original  potato  bill  did  so 
on  the  grounds  that  it  not  only  discrim- 
inated against  the  vast  majority  of  po- 
tato producers  who  would  not  be  included 
in  the  program  by  virtue  of  small  acre- 
age, but  because  it  would  also  set  a 
precedent  for  producers  of  other  food 
crops  who  would  seek  similar  advantages 
from  the  Government.  Apparently  our 
fears  were  well  foimded  for  that  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  under  this  leg- 
islation. At  least  imder  the  potato  title 
a  producer  may  receive  a  refund  on  his 
assessment  if  he  desires ;  but  under  titles 
I  and  n  which  cover  dairy  and  other 
commodities,  there  is  no  such  provision 
for  an  individual  producer  to  receive  a 
refund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  look  at  this  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  logic,  it  makes 
little  sense,  for  once  you  authorize  these 
promotion  fimds  for  every  imaginable 
commodity,  any  competitive  advantage 
that  might  be  intended  would  be  lost. 
Competitive  commodities  would  each 
have  their  own  promotion  programs 
which  would  tend  to  offset  each  other 
and  thus  bring  us  full  circle  but  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  producers,  consixm- 
ers  and  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Finally,  in  title  IV  which  extends  im- 
port restrictior^s  to  raisins  and  prunes, 
we  have  a  provision  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  claims  will  be  interpreted 
by  the  affected  supplying  countries  as  a 
nontariff  barrier  in  violation  of  various 
international  commitments  and  agree- 
ments, including  GATT.  The  State  De- 
partment concludes  that  these  coimtries 
will  likely  respond  with  retalitory  meas- 
ures against  those  American  commodities 


which  they  import.  I  therefore  oppose 
this  title  for  the  same  reasons  I  opposed 
the  trade  bill — it  is  overprotective  and 
likely  to  spur  a  trade  war. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  salad  bill.  I  could  think 
of  no  better  way  to  spoil  a  Christmas  din- 
ner than  to  serve  this  chaotic  concoction 
at  the  outset. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  this  afternoon  as  a  co- 
author of  H.R.  18884  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

Originally  I  became  interested  in  tiiis 
legislation  because  of  H  Jl.  682  and  H.R. 
2387,  wliich  I  cosponsored  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  91st  Congress.  These  bills 
would  have  extended  import  restrictions 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  to  olives  and  raisins, 
respectively. 

Subsequently,  I  supported  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
Congressman  Gubser,  in  his  effort  to  pro- 
vide similar  provisions  for  domestic 
raised  prunes. 

I  was  extremely  gratified  that  the  pro- 
visions of  these  three  bills  were  incor- 
porated in  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  bill, 
H.R.  18884,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Looking  at  this  basic  question  of  the 
equal  status  of  domestic  raised  crops  in 
competition  with  imported  commodities, 
I  would  like  to  cite  for  you  the  comments 
made  recently  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Thorpe,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Dried  Fruit 
Association  of  California.  While  he  was 
speaking  primarily  of  raisins  in  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  I  think  the  same  phi- 
losophy prevails  for  all  three  commodi- 
ties covered  in  title  IV: 

The  California  raisin  Industry  Is  not  ask- 
ing for  a  quota  to  be  set  on  imported  raisins. 
They  are  not  asking  for  higher  tariffs,  nor  are 
they  asking  for  the  imposition  of  any  bidden 
non-tariff  barrier  which  would  preclude  the 
importation  of  raisins  from  abroad  that  are 
sound,  clean  and  edible,  as  well  as  of  the 
same  grade  and  quality  as  the  domestic 
product.  They  are  simply  asking  that  the 
Imported  raisins  meet  the  same  quality 
standards  as  the  Industry  has  Imposed  upon 
Its  own  product  to  give  the  American  con- 
sumer a  quality  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Purely  and  simply  this  is  a  matter  of  equity 
and  Is  Intended  to  keep  out  low  grade  rai- 
sins. Section  8(e)  does  no  more  than  this. 

The  California  raisin  Industry  has  been 
able  to  market  Its  product  In  an  orderly 
fashion  through  the  Federal  Marketing  Order 
for  Raisins.  It  has  set  aside  as  high  as  40% 
of  Its  crop  In  some  years,  to  be  diverted  into 
non-domestic  channels.  It  has  provided  its 
own  subsidy  for  those  raisins  shipped  In  ex- 
port by  meeting  world  competition  which 
usually  does  not  return  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  grower.  He  Is  thus  dependent 
upon  the  domestic  market  for  a  fair  return 
for  his  crops,  and  In  order  to  maintain 
that  market,  insists  on  strict  quality  regu- 
lations. To  accomplish  this,  the  Industry  has 
adopted  U.S.  Stanaards,  and  will  not  permit 
raisins  to  be  shipped  either  In  domestic  or 
export  channels  unless  they  meet  such  stand- 
ards. Every  pound  of  raisins  received  by  proc- 
essors from  producers  requires  Inspection  for 
quality.  Every  po^nd  of  raisins  processed  and 
shipped  to  the  tr\le  Is  Inspected  to  assure 
they  meet  these  quality  standards. 

To  permit  anything  less  for  raisins  being 
Imported  Into  this  coimtry  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  setting  up  a  double  standard  and 
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would  provide  unfair  competition  for  Ameri- 
can grown  raisins. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  all  three  industries  are  expending 
heavily  in  research,  advertising,  and 
trade  promotion.  It  is  not  intended  that 
these  funds  advanced  by  the  domestic 
industry  should  help  provide  and  expand 
a  market  for  low-grade  prunes,  raisins, 
and  olives  from  abroad.  We  feel  that 
these  imported  commodities  should 
measure  up  to  the  standards  required  for 
tills  Nation. 

Furthermore,  we  strenuously  object  to 
any  foreign  country  using  this  country 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  low-quality 
products,  whether  they  be  raisins, 
prunes,  olives  or  other  commodity. 

One  other  provision  of  this  legislation 
of  special  importance  to  me,  is  title  III, 
the  Potato  Research  and  Promotion 
Act  provisions.  This  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  potato  research,  development, 
advertising,  and  promotion,  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  assessments  of  not  more  than 
1  cent  per  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes 
produced  commercially  in  the  48  con- 
tiguous States.  It  is  generally  similar  to 
the  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act, 
which  was  approved  July  13,  1966.  The 
program  would  be  effective  only  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  notice  and  hearing  and  by  two- 
thirds — in  number  and  volimie  and  at 
least  a  majority  in  number — of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  in  a  referendum.  It  would 
be  administered  by  a  national  potato 
promotion  board  composed  of  producer 
representatives  selected  by  the  Secretary 
from  producer  nominees.  The  board 
would  develop  a  budget  and  program, 
recommend  assessment  rates,  and  enter 
into  agreements  to  carry  them  out,  all 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
Assessments  would  be  collected  by  han- 
dlers. Only  commercial  producers,  who 
produce  5  or  more  acres  of  potatoes, 
would  vote  or  be  subject  to  assessment. 
Any  producer  could  obtain  a  refund  of 
his  assessment  if  he  desired. 

The  potato  industry,  which  I  represent 
in  California,  feels  very  strongly  they 
should  be  entitled  to  participate  in  this 
program,  which  in  effect  is  a  self-help 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  industry. 

The  cost  would  be  minimal  compared 
to  the  benefits  to  the  industry,  which 
would  result  in  stability  to  the  area.  As 
coauthor  of  H.R.  18384,  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  omnibus  bill,  as  it  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  industry. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
fuither  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   18884 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— ADVERTISING  PROJECTS 
Sec.  101.  Section  8(c)  (6)  (I)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'Establishing  or  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  production  research,  marketing 
research,  and  development  projects  designed 


to  assist,  improve,  or  promote  the  marketing, 
distribution,  and  consumption  or  efficient 
production  of  any  such  commodity  or  prod- 
uct, the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid 
from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  market- 
ing order:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 
those  commodities  specified  In  section  8c  (2) 
of  this  Act,  such  projects  may  provide  for  any 
form  of  marketing  promotion  Including  paid 
advertising:  Provided  further.  That  the  In- 
clusion In  a  Federal  marketing  order  of  pro- 
visions for  research  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
preclude,  preempt,  or  supersed  -•  research  pro- 
\1sions  in  any  State  program  covering  the 
same  commodity." 

TITLE  II-  POTATO  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION 
This  title  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act". 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  202.  Potatoes  are  a  basic  food  In  the 
United  States.  They  are  produced  by  many 
individual  potato  growers  In  every  State  in 
the  United  States.  In  1966,  there  were  one 
million  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  acres  of  cropland  in  the  United 
Slates  devoted  to  the  production  of  potatoes. 
Approximately  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  hundredweight  of  potatoes  have 
been  produced  annually  during  the  past  five 
years  with  an  estimated  sales  value  to  the 
potato  producers  of  $561,000,000. 

Potatoes  and  potato  products  move,  in  a 
large  part,  in  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  potatoes  which  do  not  move  in 
such  channels  directly  burden  or  affect  in- 
terstate commerce  in  potatoes  and  potato 
products.  All  potatoes  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  current  of  interstate  com- 
merce or  directly  burden,  obstruct,  or  affect 
interstate  commerce  In  potatoes  and  potato 
prodvicts. 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing potato  markets  and  the  development  of 
new  or  Improved  markets  are  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  potato  growers  and  those  concerned 
with  marketing,  using,  and  processing  po- 
t.itoes  as  well  as  the  general  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  that 
it  is  essential  in  the  public  interest,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided  herein, 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  financing,  through  ade- 
quate assessments  on  all  potatoes  harvested 
in  the  United  States  for  commercial  use,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  an  effective  and  con- 
tinuous coordinated  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, advertising,  and  promotion  de- 
signed to  strengthen  potatoes'  competitive 
position,  and  to  maintain  and  expand  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  203.  As  used  In  this  title: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  all  varieties 
of  Irish  potatoes  grown  by  producers  in  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
(except  a  common  or  contract  carrier  of  po- 
tatoes owned  by  another  person)  who  han- 
dles potatoes  In  a  manner  specified  in  a  plan 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  or  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

(e)  The  term  "producer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  growing  of  five  or  more 
acres  of  potatoes. 

(f)  The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  National  Potato  Promo- 
tion Board,  pursuant  to  this  title,  to  present 
a  favorable  Image  for  potatoes  to  the  public 
with  the  express  Intent  of  improving  their 


competitive  positions  and  stimulating  sales 
of  potatoes  and  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  paid  advertising. 

AUTHORITY    TO    ISSUE    A    PLAN 

Sec.  204.  To  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Issue  and  from 
time  to  time  amend,  orders  applicable  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  handling  of  potatoes 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  handlers)  and 
shall  have  authority  to  Issue  orders  au- 
5  thorlzing  the  collection  of  assessments  on 
potatoes  handled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  funds 
to  provide  research,  development,  advertising, 
and  promotion  of  potatoes  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed In  this  title.  Any  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title  shall  hereinafter  in 
this  title  be  referred  to  as  a  "plan."  Any  such 
plan  shall  be  applicable  to  potatoes  produced 
in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United   States. 

NOTICE    AND    HEARINGS 

Sec.  205.  When  sufficient  evidence  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  by  potato  producers, 
or  whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  plan  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  title,  he  shall  give  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  a 
proposed  plan.  Such  hearing  may  be  re- 
quested by  potato  producers  or  by  any  other 
interested  person  or  persons,  including  the 
Secretary,  when  the  request  for  such  hearing 
is  accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a  plan. 

FINDING  AND   ISSUANCE  OP  A   PLAN 

Sec.  206.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  plan  if  he 
finds,  and  sets  forth  in  such  plan,  upon  the 
evidence  Introduced  at  such  hearing,  that 
the  Issuance  of  such  plan  and  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  this  title. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
powers  vested  In  him  by  this  title. 

REQUIRED    terms    IN    PLANS 

Sec.  208.  Any  plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions : 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
board")  and  for  defining  its  powers  and  du- 
ties, which  shall  Include  powers — 

(1 )  to  administer  such  plan  In  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  conditions; 

(2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan; 

(3)  to  receive.  Investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of  such 
plan;   and 

(4)  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  amend- 
ments to  such  plan. 

(b)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  producers  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
made  by  producers  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event 
producers  fail  to  select  nominees  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  board,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point producers  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion provided  for  In  such  plan. 

(c)  Providing  that  board  members  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  rea.sonable  expenses  incurred 
in  performing  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  board. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  board  shaU  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis, 
of  Its  anticipated  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments In  the  administration  of  the  plan,  in- 
cluding probable  costs  of  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising,  and  promotion. 
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)   Providing   that  the   board   shall   rec- 

omAiend  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 

shall  fix  the  assesment  rate  required  for  such 

as  may  be  incurred  pursuant  to  sub- 

tlon  (d)   of  this  section;  but  in  no  event 

1  the  assessment  rate  exceed  1  cent  per 

hundred   pounds   of   potatoes   bandied. 

)   Providing  that — 

)   funds  collected  by  the  board  shall  be 
for  research,  development,  advertising. 
;  (romotion  of  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
and  such  other  expenses  for  the  admin- 
maintenance,  auid  functioning  of 
bocu-d,    as    may    be    authorized    by    the 
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I   no  advertising  or  sales  promotion  pro- 
shall   make   any   reference   to  private 
brajid   names  or  use   false  or   unwarranted 
IS  in  behalf  of  potatoes  or  their  prod- 
uct! or  false  or  unwarranted  statements  with 
to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any  com- 
ng  products;  and 

)   no  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall 

I  jiy  manner  be  used  for  the  purpxDee  of 

infl  lencing   governmental   policy   or   action, 

as  provided  by  subsection   (a)  (4)   of 

section. 

)  Providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
oth^r  provisions  of  this  title,  any  potato  pro- 
agalnst  whose  potatoes  any  assessment 
and  collected  under  authority  of  this 
and  who  is  not  In  favor  of  supporting 
research  and  promotion  program  as  pro- 
vided for  under  this  title  shall  have  the  right 
t  emand  and  receive  from  the  board  a  re- 
fund of  such  assessment:  Provided,  That 
demand  shall  be  made  personally  by 
producer  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tlotjs  and  on  a  form  and  within  a  time  pe- 
prescribed  by  the  board  and  approved 
he  Secretary,  but  In  no  event  less  than 
ninety  days,  and  upon  submission  of  proof 
to  the  board  that  the  producer 
the  assessment  for  which  refund  is 
;ht,  and  any  such  refund  shall  be  made 
within  sixty  days  after  demand  therefor. 
)  Providing  that  the  board  shall,  sub- 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (e)  and 
of  this  section,  develop  and  submit  to 
Secretary  for  his  approval  any  research, 
^lopment.  advertising  or  promotion  pro- 
or  projects,  and  that  any  such  pro- 
or  project  must  be  approved  by  the 
etary  before  becoming  effective. 
)  Providing  the  board  with  authority  to 
into  contracts  or  agreements,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  develop- 
t  and  carrying  out  of  research,  develop- 
t.  advertising  or  promotion  programs  or 
pro  ects,  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof 
funds  collected  pursuant  to  this  title. 
)  providing  that  the  board  shall  maln- 
boolu  and  records  and  prepare  and  sub- 
to  the  Secretary-  such  reports  from  time 
t  Lme  as  may  be  prescribed  for  appropriate 
ace  lunting  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and 
dlsl  lursement  of  funds  entrusted  to  it  and 
cau  je  a  complete  audit  report  to  be  sub- 
mit ted  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  each 
flscil  period. 
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PEBMISSIVZ    TERMS    IN    PLANS 


Sec. 


209.  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  this 
>  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
terms  and  conditions: 
I)  Providing  authority  to  exempt  from 
provisions  of  the  plan  potatoes  used  for 
noiifood  uses,  and  authority  for  the  board 
require  satisfactory  safeguards  against 
imt  roper   use   of   such   exemptions. 

)  Providing  for  authority  to  designate 
handler  payment  and  reporting 
schedules  to  recognize  differences  in  market- 
practices  and  procedures  utilized  in 
rent  production  areas. 
)  Providing  for  the  establishment,  Is- 
effectuation.  and  administration  of 
apdropriate  programs  or  projects  for  the  ad- 
Ising  and  sales  promotion  of  potatoes  and 
potbto  products  and  for  the  disbursement  of 
nee  sssary  funds  for  such  purposes :  Provided, 
hOi  >ever,  That  any  such  program  or  project 
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shall  be  directed  toward  increasing  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts: And  provided  further.  That  such  pro- 
motional activities  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  208(f)   of  this  title. 

(d)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  research  and  development  projects 
and  studies  to  the  end  that  the  marketing 
and  utilization  of  potatoes  may  be  en- 
couraged, expanded,  improved,  or  made  more 
efficient,  and  for  the  disbursement  of  neces- 
sary funds  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  Providing  for  authority  to  accumu- 
late reserve  funds  from  assessments  collected 
pursuant  to  this  title,  to  permit  an  effective 
and  continuous  coordina'.,ed  program  of  re- 
search, development,  advertising,  and  pro- 
motion in  years  when  the  production  and 
assessment  income  may  be  reduced:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  reserve  fund  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  budgeted  for  two  years' 
operation. 

(f)  Providing  for  authority  to  use  funds 
collected  herein,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  development  and  expansion 
of  potato  and  potato  product  sales  in  foreign 
markets. 

(g)  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  to 
and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  In  this  title  and  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
plan. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Each  handler  designated  by 
the  board,  pursuant  to  regulations  issued 
under  the  plan,  to  make  payment  of  assess- 
ments shall  be  responsible  for  payment  to 
the  board,  as  it  may  direct,  of  any  assess- 
ment levied  on  potatoes;  and  such  handler 
may  collect  from  any  producer  or  deduct 
from  the  proceeds  paid  to  any  producer,  on 
whose  potatoes  such  assessment  is  made,  any 
such  assessment  required  to  be  paid  by  such 
handler.  Such  handler  shall  maintain  a  sep- 
arate record  with  respect  to  each  producer 
for  whom  potatoes  were  handled,  and  such 
records  shall  indicate  the  total  quantity  of 
potatoes  handled  by  him  Including  those 
handled  for  producers  and  for  himself,  shall 
Indicate  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes  han- 
dled by  him  which  are  Included  under  the 
terms  of  a  plan  as  weU  as  those  which  are 
exempt  under  such  plan,  and  shall  Indicate 
such  other  Information  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  board.  To  facilitate  the  collection  and 
payment  of  such  assessments,  the  board  may 
designate  different  handlers  or  classes  of 
handlers  to  recognize  difference  in  market- 
ing practices  or  procedures  utilized  in  any 
State  or  area.  No  more  than  one  such  assess- 
ment shall  be  made  on  any  potatoes. 

(b)  Handlers  responsible  for  payment  of 
assessments  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  maintain  and  make  available 
for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  such  books 
and  records  as  required  by  the  plan  and  file 
reports  at  the  times,  in  the  manner,  and 
having  the  content  prescribed  by  the  plan, 
to  the  end  that  information  and  data  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  board  and  to  the 
Secretary  which  is  appropriate  or  necessary 
to  the  effectuation,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  this  title  or  of  any  plan  or 
regulation   issued   pursuant   to   this   title. 

(c)  All  Information  obtained  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  board,  and  only  such  information  so 
furnished  or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems 
relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then 
only  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing 
brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  re- 
quest, of  the  Secretary,  or  to  which  he  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  and 
Involving  the  plan  with  reference  to  which 
the  information  to  be  disclosed  was  fur- 
nished or  acquired.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit — 

(1)  the  issuance  of  general  statements 
based  upon  the  reports  of  a  number  of  han- 


dlers subject  to  a  plan  If  such  statements  do 
not  Identify  the  information  furnished  by 
any  person,  or 

(2)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  person  violat- 
ing any  plan  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  plan  vio- 
lated by  such  person. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  and  shall  be  removed  from 
office. 

PETITION    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  a  plan 
may  file  a  written  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary, stating  that  such  plan  or  any  provision 
of  such  plan  or  any  obligation  imposed  in 
connection  therewith  Is  not  In  accordance 
with  law  and  praying  for  a  modiflcation 
thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom.  He 
shall  thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  upon  such  petition.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary.  Af- 
ter such  bearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
ruUng  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition 
which  shall  be  final,  if  in  accordance  with 
law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  any  district  in  which  such  person 
Is  an  Inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
to  review  such  ruling:  Provided,  That  a 
complaint  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
such  ruling.  Service  of  process  in  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  secretary  by 
delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  is 
not  in  accordance  with  law,  it  shall  remand 
such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  di- 
rections either  (1)  to  make  such  ruling  as 
the  court  shall  determine  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  or  (2)  to  take  such  further 
proceedings  as,  in  Its  opinion,  the  law  re- 
quires. The  pendency  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  Impede,  hinder,  or  delay  the 
United  States  or  the  Secretary  from  obtain- 
ing relief  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  of 
this  title. 

ENFOECEMENf 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  several  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  vested  with  Juris- 
diction specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  vlolatling,  any 
plan  or  regulation  made  or  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

(b)  Any  handler  who  violates  any  provi- 
sions of  any  plan  Issued  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title,  or  who  falls  or  refuses  to  remit 
any  assessment  or  fee  duly  required  of  him 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $1,000  for  each  such  offense. 

INVESTIGATION   AND   POWER   TO   SUBPENA 

Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  or  to  determine  whether  a 
handler  or  any  other  person  has  engaged 
or  Is  engaging  In  any  acts  or  practices  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title,  or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  title.  For  the  purpose 
of  any  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  is 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  at- 
tendance, take  evidence,  and  require  the  pro- 
duction of  any  books,  papers,  and  documents 
which  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  ol 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  In  case  of  eon- 
tvunacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  is- 
sued to,  any  person,  including  a  handler,  the 
Secretary  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  investigation  or  proceeding  is 
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carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents: 
and  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  before  the  Secre- 
tary, there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered, 
or  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any 
such  case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found.  The  site  of 
any  hearings  held  under  this  section  shall 
be  within  the  Judicial  district  where  such 
handler  or  other  person  Is  an  inhabitant  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  and  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  in  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Secretary,  or  in  any  cause  or  pro- 
ceeding, criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon, 
or  growing  out  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
this  tltl",  or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  thereunder  on  the  ground  or  for 
the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  except  that  any  individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  testifying. 

REQUIREMENT    Of    REFERENDUM 

Sec.  214.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers  who,  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, have  been  engaged  In  the  production 
of  potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  issuance  of  a  plan  is  approved 
or  favored  by  producers.  No  plan  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  effective  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  plan  is  approved  by  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  voting  In  such  refer- 
endum, or  by  the  producers  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  potatoes  produced  during 
the  representative  period  by  producers  vot- 
ing in  such  referendum,  and  by  not  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in 
such  referendum.  The  ballots  and  other  In- 
formation or  reports  which  reveal  or  tend  to 
reveal  the  vote  of  any  producer  or  his  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  shall  be  held  strictly  con- 
fidential and  shall  not  be  disclosed.  Any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture violating  the  provisions  hereof  shall 
upon  conviction  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  paragraph  210(c)  above. 

SUSPENSION    OR    TERMINATION    OP   PLANS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  a  plan  or  any  provision 
thereof  obstructs  or  does  not  tend  to  effectu- 
ate the  declared  policy  of  this  title,  termi- 
nate or  suspend  the  operation  of  such  plan  or 
provision  thereof. 

(b>  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time  and  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  request  of  the  board  or  of  10 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  potato  producers 
to  determine  if  potato  producers  favor  the 
termination  or  suspension  of  the  plan,  and  he 
shall  terminate  or  susp)end  sueli  plan  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  such  suspension  or  termination  is 
favored  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  In  a 
referendum,  and  who  produce  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  volume  of  the  potatoes 
produced  by  the  potato  producers  voting  In 
the  referendum. 


AMENDMENT    PROCEOURE 

Sec.  216.  The  provisions  of  this  title  appli- 
cable to  plans  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  plans. 

separabilitt 
Sec.  217.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  218.  There  is  hereby  made  available 
from  the  funds  provided  by  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
(49  Stat.  774),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c), 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  no 
such  sum  shall  be  usad  for  the  payment  of 
any  expenses  or  expenditures  of  the  board 
in  administering  any  provision  of  any  plan 
issued  under  authority  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  219.  This  title  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

TITLE  III— RESTRICTIONS  ON 
IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 
Sec.  301.  Section  8e  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  as  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961,  Is  amended  by  inserting  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof  between  "toma- 
toes" and  "avocados,"  the  following:  rais- 
ins, olives,  prunes". 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading^  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Page   1,  line  3,   insert  the   following: 

"TITLE  I— ADVERTISING  PROJECTS: 
MILK 

"Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended,  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  8c (5)  the  following 
new  subparagraph  (I)  : 

"  'Establishing  or  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, and  advertising  (excluding  brand  ad- 
vertising) ,  sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  programs,  designed  to  improve  or  pro- 
mote the  domestic  marketing  and  consump- 
tion of  milk  and  its  products,  to  be  financed 
by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a  rate 
specified  in  the  order,  on  all  milk  under  the 
order.  Producer  contributions  under  this  sub- 
ptaragraph  may  be  deducted  from  funds  due 
producers  In  computing  total  pool  value  or 
otherwise  computing  total  funds  due  pro- 
ducers and  such  deductions  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  adjustments  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  8c(5).  Provision 
may  be  made  in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow 
suitable  adjustments  or  credits  in  connection 
■v^ith,  milk  on  which  a  maiidatory  checkoff 
for  advertising,  or  marketing  research  as  re- 
quired under  the  authority  of  any  State  law. 
Such  funds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  orga- 
nized by  milk  producers  and  producers'  coop- 
erative associations  In  such  form  and  with 


such  methods  of  operation  as  shall  be  speci- 
fied in  the  order.  Such  agency  may  expend 
such  funds  for  any  of  the  purposes  author- 
ized by  this  subparagraph  and  may  designate 
employ,  and  allocate  funds  to  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  such  programs 
which  meet  the  standards  and  qualifications 
specified  In  the  order.  All  funds  allocated  un- 
der this  subparagraph  shall  be  separately  ae- 
counted  for  and  shall  be  used  only  for  ihe 
purposes  for  which  they  were  collected.  Pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  subparagraph  may 
be  either  local  or  national  in  scope,  or  both, 
as  provided  In  the  order,  but  shall  not  be  In- 
ternational. Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
p.iragraph  shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unle.ss  such  provisions  are 
approved  by  producers  separately  from  other 
order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders, 
and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with 
respect  to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection  8c 
(16)  (B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of  such 
order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered  dis- 
approval of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of 
the  order.'  " 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading K  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEICER    OF    WIS- 
CONSIN    TO    THE    COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  tlie 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  3,  line  17,  strike  the  quotation  marks 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  as  amended,  any  producer  against  whose 
marketings  any  assessment  is  withheld  or 
collected  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, and  who  is  not  In  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams, as  provided  for  herein,  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  and  receive  a  refund  of  such 
assessment  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions specified  in  the  order." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  the  one  I 
discussed  witli  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Mav» 
and  a  copy  has  been  given  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  iMr.  Foley)  who 
is  handling  the  bill. 

This  is  the  amendment  which  would 
guarantee  under  the  marketing  order  Uie 
right  of  an  individual  producer  to  receive 
a  refund  when  he  so  desired.  If  he  did  not 
support  the  research  and  promotion  car- 
ried out  imder  the  order,  he  could  then 
get  a  refund. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  this  amendment  that  such 
a  provision  for  a  refund  should  be  in- 
cluded in  an  order  under  the  terms  and 
condiRons  therein  as  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  it  is 
my  intent  that  it  be  simple ;  that  is,  that 
the  producer  be  able  to  receive  a  refund 
in  as  quick  and  convenient  a  manner  as 
possible  so  that  there  is  not  too  much 
paperwork  for  the  farmer  to  go  througli 
in  order  to  receive  his  ref  imd. 
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This  is  something  about  which  a  num- 

people  have  a  great  interest.  I  was 

for  example,  in  the  remarks 

distinguished  gentleman  from  New 

I  think  this  amendment  would  go 

way  toward  helping  to  clear  up 

4ifficulties  that  may  be  forthcoming 

result  of  promotion  and  research 

a  marketing  order,  because  all  we 

ing  here  in  this  section  is  mandat- 

om  the  farmer  a  checkoff  from  his 

for  this  purpose. 

POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 

STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 

eentleman  from  Texas. 

POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 

for    myself,    as    chairman    of    the 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing 

the  amendment  offered  by  the 

from  Wisconsin    (Mr.  Stei- 
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STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    I    am 
for  the  aceptance  of  the  amend- 
by   the   distinguished   gentleman 

Texas. 
GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

man  yield? 

STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 

ntleman  from  Iowa. 

GROSS.  Can  this  milk  producer — 

is  does  apply  to  milk  only? 

STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Milk  only. 
GROSS.  Can  this  producer  ver- 

request  a  refund,  or  must  he  go 
a  lot  of  redtape.  Government 

)e.  in  order  to  get  liis  refund? 
STEIGER   of   Wisconsin.   May   I 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 

think  we  would  have  to  make  some 

)f  written  request  for  a  refund.  I 

to  indicate  in  my  open'ng  state- 

my  own  understanding  that  this 
is  designed  to  allow  a  refund 

Kissible  under  the  terms  and  condi- 

Df  the  order  and  to  direct  the  Sec- 
of  Agriculture  to  make  it  as  con- 
t  and  as  expeditious  as  possible 

^s   little   paperwork   as   necessary 

f'.:  .-r.r  to  get  a  refund. 

GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  to 

Is    this    not    mandatory    that 

r4fund  be  made  upon  the  request  of 
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STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  it  is 
manAtorv,  but  subject  to  the  terms  and 
c-'ndi  ions  that  are  contained  in  the 
mark  'ting  order. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happ;  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlemati  .om  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  I  would  like  to  direct  three 
brief  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscc  nsin. 

Fir;t 
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we  are  talking  here  about  an 
refund:   is  that  correct,  rather 
periodic  or  monthly  refund? 
STEIGER   of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  it 
have  to  be  a  periodic  refund,  de- 
pending on  the  marketing  order. 

KYL.  Question  No.  2.  I  am  assum- 
at  a  producer  makes  a  request  that 
his  funds  be  returned,  he  could  not 
reque  >t  a  portion  of  his  contribution  to 
be  returned? 

Mr     STEIGER 
V.  oulq  be  correct. 


of    Wisconsin.    That 


Mr.  KYL.  Finally,  I  am  assuming  there 
would  be  no  cost  assigned  to  the  indi- 
vidual producers  who  ask  for  a  refund. 
In  other  words,  he  would  get  his  original 
contribution  back  without  deductions  for 
bookkeeping,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  nentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  deals  also 
with  block  voting:  am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  I 
have  a  separate  amendment  on  block 
voting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Steiger)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    STEIGER    OF 

WISCONSIN  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  3.  line  7  strike  out  the  phrase:  "Order 
provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  un- 
less such  provisions  are  approved  by  pro- 
ducers separately  from  other  order  provisions, 
in  the  same  manner  provided  for  the  ap- 
proval of  marketing  orders,"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8c(12)  and  the  last  sentence 
of  section  8c(19)  of  this  Act,  no  order  pro- 
vision under  this  subparagraph  (I)  shall  be 
effective  unless  separately  approved  by  pro- 
ducers In  a  referendum  in  which  each  in- 
dividual producer  shall  have  one  vote,". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  second  of  the 
amendments.  This  is  the  one  that  goes 
to  the  question  of  block  voting. 

I  recognize  full  well  that  for  producer 
cooperatives  the  concept  of  block  voting 
is  one  that  has  always  been  supported. 
I  think  it  is  easier  to  have  block  voting 
in  complicated  marketing  orders  gen- 
erally. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  is 
a  reason  for  block  voting  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  before.  We  have  previously 
made  an  exception  under  the  class  I  base 
plan  passed  here  by  the  House  some- 
time ago  and,  finally,  now  signed  into 
law  I  guess  or  about  to  be  signed  into 
law.  There  is  also  a  provision  for  one- 
man,  one-vote  in  title  III  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
the  class  I  base  plan  has  been  signed 
into  law  as  of  11  o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  title  III  of  this  bill,  H.R.  18884,  in 
the  potato  section,  there  is  a  comparable 
type  of  provision — not  identical  lan- 
guage. What  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
this  is  a  single-purpose  provision  in  the 
order.  It  is  marketing  and  research.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  v/ith  the  other  com- 
plexities of  the  typical  mUk  marketing 
order.  Therefore,  each  individual  pro- 
ducer ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  he  wants  to 


be  voted  as  part  of  a  bloc  or  as  an  in- 
dividual producer.  I  think  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  better 
ofif  voting  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis, 
voting  as  an  individual  producer,  as  he 
sees  whether  or  not  the  marketing  and 
research  order  would  be  essential  to  him 
as  an  individual. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
To  make  a  little  legislative  history  here, 
am  I  correct  that  the  gentleman  intends 
that  his  smendment  prohibit  a  research 
and  promotion  checkoff  for  dairy  unless 
the  referendimi  on  this  program  permits 
individual  producers  to  vote  separately? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  language  you  have  introduced  as  an 
amendment  will  effectively  change  the 
basic  law  for  dairy  to  accomplish  that. 
I  did  want  to  make  clear  that  that  is  your 
intention,  that  it  would  prohibit  any  ref- 
erendum for  the  purpose  of  research  and 
promotion  for  dairy  imless  the  individ- 
ual dairy  producer  is  permitted  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  vote. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment.  He  is 
correct  in  terms  of  his  analysis  of  what 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  is  and  what 
its  effect  wUl  be  if  it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  has  just 
offered  an  amendment  which  provides, 
as" I  understand  it.  a  convenient  and 
easy  refund  of  any  assessments  to  be 
made  for  promotion  or  advertising  un- 
der this  title.  That  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  adopted  by  the  committee.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  removes  any 
basis  for  the  second  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. If  individual  producers,  regardless 
of  whether  they  favor  or  disapprove  of  a 
promotion  and  research  program,  have 
an  absolute  right  to  a  refund  in  a  con- 
venient and  prompt  manner,  how  can 
they  be  disadvantaged  by  any  provision 
in  the  existing  law  for  bloc  voting? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man's argument  prevails  at  all.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  are  far  more  people  who 
would  not  want  to  be  involved  in  this 
program  than  who  would  want  to.  Tliere- 
fore,  there  would  be  a  very  substantial, 
perhaps  a  majority  number  of  the  peo- 
ple involved  who  would  request  a  re- 
fund, and  th  amount  of  paperwork,  and 
so  on,  would  leave  nothing  for  promo- 
tion. I  think  if  you  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  or  not,  the  vote  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  get  a  viable  program  into 
operation.  Otherwise,  we  may  not  have 
any  promotion  at  all. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  agree  with  our  colleague 
from  Iowa.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  individual  ex- 
pression of  producers.  Otherwise,  it  could 
be  extremely  burdensome.  Under  the 
first  amendment  adopted,  the  producer 
would  have  to  renew  his  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Under  the  amendment 
we  jixst  adopted,  the  producer  must  pe- 
riodically make  his  request  for  a  refund, 
which  is  some  burden.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  it  is  still  a  burden.  The  argu- 
ment against  doing  away  with  bloc  vot- 
ing and  permitting  individual  voting  has 
always,  as  I  have  understood  it,  been 
that  the  milk  order  might  fail  because 
not  enough  people  would  vote,  and  there- 
fore the  order  would  fail.  In  this  case  we 
do  not  have  that  threat  because  those 
matters  are  separated.  If  it  is  turned 
down,  the  language  of  the  order  does  not 
fail.  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  supplements  the  first 
amendment  that  we  have  adopted,  and 
I  think  they  go  hand  in  hand.  We  need 
both  of  them. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question.  He  is 
aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  act  in  ques- 
tion, in  section  8c,  subsection  (16)  pro- 
vides for  termination  of  any  order  at  the 
sole  option  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  that,  in  addition,  the  Secretary 
does  not  have  to  promulgate  an  order 
after  it  has  been  in  effect  voted  upon  by 
the  required  niunber  of  farmers.  So  we 
have  the  backstop  protection  against  the 
kind  of  case  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  if  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  producers  voted  against 
a  program,  the  Secretary  could  make  a 
simple  determination  that  it  was  not  in 
the  public  interest  either  to  promulgate 
a  program  or  to  terminate  an  existing 
program  without  any  further  require- 
ment on  the  part  of  individual  produc- 
ers. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  un- 
derstand what  that  implies,  but  again 
let  me  just  simply  say,  while  I  do  like  the 
idea  of  research  and  promotion  we  are 
talking  here  about  the  individual  farm- 
er's income.  We  are  talking  about  a 
checkoff  from  the  milk  which  he  mar- 
kets and  I  think  that  every  dairy  farmer 
ought  to  be  given  the  right  to  make  a 
determination  on  an  individual  basis  as 
to  how  his  money  is  spent.  Bloc  voting 
runs  counter  to  tliat  ability,  and  that  is 
the  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  since  it  is  a 


separate  facet  of  the  order,  the  bloc 
voting  ought  to  apply  in  this  instance. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  There  are  safeguards 
which  do  exist  and  which  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  fanner.  The  gen- 
tleman's first  amendment  would  give  full 
and  adequate  protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  so-called  safeguards  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  if 
they  do  exist  and  I  assume  that  they  do 
exist,  in  no  way  protect  the  right  of  the 
individual  against  the  problem  of  block 
voting.  There  is  a  safeguard  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not  a 
safeguard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
participant  who  might  be  precluded  from 
casting  his  vote  the  way  he  wants  to  if 
there  is  block  voting. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  were  right 
on  target,  that  we  do  in  this  instance 
have  a  situation  in  which  we  will  have  a 
refund  for  individual  producers,  but  if 
we  use  block  voting  and  maintain  and 
have  this  kind  of  marketing  order,  we  are 
going  to  run  the  risk  of  the  majority 
of  farmei-s'  withdrawing  from  research 
and  promotion  simply  because  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  was  not  given  the  right  to 
make  the  individual  determination. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
think  it  will  strengthen  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  the  bill  can  then  pass  in  good  shape. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
argue  the  justification  or  the  lack  of 
justification  of  block  voting.  It  has  been 
in  the  Milk  Act  since  1937.  It  is  a  con- 
troversial subject  that  has  been  raised  in 
the  past  debates  on  this  floor  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  the  other  body.  All  we 
did  in  this  particular  section  is  to  give 
authority  to  have  marketing  orders 
amended  for  research  and  promotion  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  gen- 
eral guidelines  as  other  amendments  to 
milk  marketing  orders  have  made  in  the 
past. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  members  of  the 
committee  to  alter  the  block  voting  rule, 
then  appropriate  legislation  can  be  in- 
troduced for  that  purpose.  It  seems  to 
me  any  question  about  the  individual 
rights  of  milk  producers  under  this  kind 
of  assessment  program  have  been  more 
than  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
adoption  of  the  first  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  His 
first  amendment  which  lets  every  single 
producer,  regardless  of  his  reason,  get 
out  of  the  program  at  any  time  he  wishes 
to  get  out;  to  get  a  full  refund,  whether 
he  voted  for  the  program  or  not;  or  ap- 
proved it  in  the  original  instance,  or 
otherwise,  or  whether  he  participated  for 
a  time  or  not.  He  does  not  have  to  offer 
any  reason,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 


ment of  the  gentleman,  or  have  any  par- 
ticular complaint,  except  that  he  does 
not  want  to  pay  the  assessment. 

Have  we  not  done  as  much  as  we  can 
to  guarantee  a  reasonable  protection  for 
farmers  who  do  not  think  program  is 
sound?  Rather  than  tamper  with  the 
basic  law,  which  if  it  is  going  to  be 
changed  should  be  changed  in  general 
legislation,  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated  and  that  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  first  amendment  will  be 
taken,  as  full  and  adequate  protection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  title  III,  on  page  14,  it 
says  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers.  That  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  individual  voting  for 
potatoes.  Why  do  we  deny  it  for  dairy 
products? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  two  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. One  is  for  a  market  order  under 
authority  which  has  existed  for  many 
years  and  based  on  regions  of  the  coun- 
try and  on  milk  markets.  The  other  is 
an  entirely  new  program  which  has  its 
antecedent  and  precedent  in  the  cotton 
research  and  promotion  bill.  It  is  na- 
tional in  scope.  It  does  not  taike  funds 
due  to  producers,  as  in  the  milk  program, 
where  pool  payments  are  made  to  pro- 
ducers, and  it  provides  a  new  assessment 
on  handlers. 

So  the  two  are  just  in  different  form, 
and  consequently  they  are  treated  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fui- 
ther? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  further;  but,  sec- 
ondly, there  are  not  potato  cooperatives 
of  the  same  character  as  our  milk  co- 
operatives. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand, but  here  we  are  talking  about  a 
specific  kind  of  order,  a  research  pro- 
motion order.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  cannot  allow  a  relatively 
simple  question  to  be  put  to  the  individ- 
ual producer.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  trying  to  change  the 
basic  bloc  concept  in  the  law  as  it  is  now. 
It  is  an  individual  thing. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  I  fail  to  understand 
is  why  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
changing  the  manner  In  which  the  milk 
marketing  orders  are  conducted,  when 
the  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  getting 
an  absolute  option  out  for  the  individual 
producer.  He  has  taken  care  of  the  in- 
dividual producer's  right  to  sign  off  the 
program.  If  the  individual's  ability  to 
sign  off  is  guaranteed  in  a  convenient 
manner,  with  ihe  least  amount  of  paper- 
woi'k  and  with  a  full  refund,  without  any 
deduction  for  bocrfckeeping,  all  of  which 
was  established  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  then 
I  believe  this  amendment  is  imnece.s.sary 
and  redimdant. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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FOLEY.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 

that  there  is  no  way  to  estimate 

much  money  will  be  a'  ailable  sub- 

t  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 

ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 

n  <  Mr.  Steiger  >  because  there  is  no 

ance  that  any  producer  who  votes 

his  plan  will  stay  with  it,  or  will 

with  it  for  any  number  of  particular 

periods,  or  for  any  number  of 

or  will  not  change  his  mind  back 

forth  several  times  as  to  whether  he 

to  participate  in  it. 
lelieve  that  uncertainty  is  with  us 
is    endemic    in    the    amendment 
le  gentleman  from  Wi?^consin  iMr. 

R'  . 

KYL.  I  believe  we  should  bear  in 

that  at  least  one  large  dairy  co- 
itive  has  members  who  voted  85  per- 
to  15  percent  in  opposition  to  this. 

FOLEY.  There  is  no  requirement 

this  authority  be  implemented,  as 

entleman  knows.  If  a  milk  market- 

drder  is  not  amended  by  the  produc- 

)r  the  producers  do  not  participate 

adopting  it.  obviously  we  will  not 

a  program  in  that  particular  milk 

ing    area.    The    bill     anticipates 


r  Leti 


T  le  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genileman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
piref 
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unanim.ous   consent,   Mr.   Foley 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 


.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ieman  yield? 
FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
New  York. 

.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

I  correctly  understand  that  under 

( »ther  titles,  other  than  title  I,  where 

is  provided  research  and  promotion 

ther  products,  this  is  accomplished 

ithJDUt  the  structure  of  a  marketing  or- 

or  may  be  accomplished  without  the 

ture  of  a  marketing  order? 

FOLEY.  Only  in  the  case  of  title 
which  provides  for  potato  research 
promotion. 

II  would  provide  similar  author- 
:  or  existing  marketing  orders  to  be 
ameided  to  adapt  for  advertising  and 
pror  lotion. 


Title 


The  technical  reason  why  they  are  in 
two  separate  titles  is  that  the  authority 
for  milk  marketing  orders  is  contained 
in  a  separate  title  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  What  is  being  done 
under  title  I  could  be  done  outside  the 
marketing  order? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Not  without  special  legis- 
lation such  as  title  III. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  They  could  have  a  title 
ni  program  for  milk? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Actually  what  we  are 
doing  in  title  I  is  not  something  inherent 
in  or  intrinsic  to  a  marketing  order.  It  is 
a  promotional  research  program  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  referendums  submitted 
on  a  milk  marketing  order. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  difference  is  under 
title  I  the  individual  milk  marketing  or- 
ders would  have  the  option  to  develop 
such  a  program  or  not,  as  they  choose, 
and  we  would  not  necessarily  be  impos- 
ing the  national  advertising  and  pro- 
motion plan  on  the  entire  milk  industry. 
We  would  be  going  marketing  order  by 
marketing  order. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  express  my  em- 
barrassment at  rising.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  feels  that  I  am  criticiz- 
ing anybody's  action,  because  I  am  cer- 
tainly not.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere.  I  had 
Etixted  when  I  stood  up  and  accepted  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  was  accepting  the  amend- 
ment that  was  then  read  and  not  some 
other  amendment. 

Tlie  gentleman  presented  an  amend- 
ment which  covered  the  waterfront.  I  ac- 
cepted it  in  good  faith  and  thought  that 
that  covered  everything  he  wanted.  Now 
I  want  it  very  clear  I  am  not  accepting 
this  amendment. 

As  my  colleague  from  Washington  ( Mr. 
FoLKY>  has  so  well  explained,  we  have 
done  in  the  first  amendment  all  of  the 
effective  work  that  this  amendment  could 
do  except  that  this  second  amendment 
strikes  at  an  existing  program  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  30-odd  years. 
Whether  it  is  good  or  bad — and  I  recog- 
nize that  there  is  much  criticism  of  block 
voting,  and  frankly  I  have  felt  at  times 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  question 
about  it — it  is  certainly  one  of  those 
questions  which  deserves  real  considera- 
tion on  its  own  merits  and  should  not  be 
decided  simply  by  coming  in  here  and 
tying  an  amendment  onto  a  bill  that 
does  not  go  to  that  subject  at  all. 

Our  committee  brought  out  legisla- 
tion which  left  this  question  of  block 
voting  exactly  where  it  has  been  for  more 
than  20  years.  We  did  not  change  it.  We 
did  not  change  any  block  voting  or  create 
any  new  block  voting  but  simply  left  it 
alone. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  very  State  where  I  had  most  of  the 
demands  for  block  voting,  comes  in  and 
says,  "I  want  to  destroy  block  voting." 
Maybe  he  is  right  and  maybe  we  should 
destroy  it.  I  thought  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  destroying  block  vot- 
ing, but  the  only  practical  effect  that  the 
gentleman's  second  amendment  can  pos- 
sibly have  is  to  destroy  the  existing  law 


on  block  voting.  It  cannot  have  any  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  legislation  that  is 
presently  before  us,  because  his  first 
amendment  gave  to  every  individual  the 
right  to  vote  very  effectively  by  simply 
demanding  his  money  back. 

The  only  thing  this  bill  does  is  to  allow 
a  marketing  order  for  milk  to  include  a 
checkoff  for  promotion  and  development. 
He  has  already  taken  care  of  and  we  have 
already  accepted  the  proposition  that 
every  individual  who  did  not  like  that 
could  veto  it  simply  by  writing  in  and 
asking  for  his  refund  or  by  following 
whatever  procedure  the  market  order 
prescribed. 

So  the  amendment  cannot  have  any 
effect  on  this  legislation.  It  can  and  it 
may  have  some  effect  on  the  very  thing 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's 
own  people  have  so  long  demanded;  that 
is,  blcck  voting  by  these  cooperatives. 

Again  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  passing  on  the  merits  of  block  vot- 
ing. I  think  it  is  questionable,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  this  is  no  time  and  no 
place  to  try  to  amend  basic  law  by  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  provisions  that 
in  no  wise  relate  to  basic  law. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  be  very  fair.  I  had  two  amend- 
ments which  were  available  at  the  desk 
and  circulated.  I  numbered  them  1  and 
3.  so  everybody  could  know  exactly  what 
was  intended. 

Also  let  me  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  this  does  not  amend  the 
basic  law.  It  solely  provides  for  the  in- 
dividual voting  on  the  marketing  order 
as  it  relates  to  research  and  promotion. 

And,  I  would  not  be  here  today,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Texas,  attempt- 
ing to  change  block  voting  as  it  relates  to 
basic  marketing,  because  it  is  complex 
and  I  think  there  are  reasons  for  bloc'c 
voting.  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on 
that.  I  am  in  this  one  instance  where  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  taking  a  deduction 
from  a  farmer's  check  for  research  and 
promotion,  there  is  no  complexity  in- 
volved in  that  issue.  It  is  a  clean,  simple 
issue;  are  you  for  it  or  against  it? 

Do  you  think  it  will  help  you  or  do 
you  not?  For  that  reason  I  think  there 
is  a  case  for  block  voting.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  undertake  to  say  that 
it  changes  the  basic  law.  I  would  not 
support  an  amendment  to  change  basic 
block  voting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Poage 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  suggests 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  basic  law.  It, 
obviously,  does  not  affect  the  legislation 
now  before  us.  It  does  not  affect  the  sub- 
stantive right  of  any  individual  under 
the  newly  proposed  legislation.  Since  it 
does  not  affect  their  rights,  it  cannot 
have  any  effect  except  as  an  effort  to  try 
to  weaken  the  exisiting  law,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  good.  But  I  do  not  think 
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this  is  the  place  or  the  forum  to  ti-y  that 
case.  Let  us  try  that  on  its  own  merits, 
with  a  full  and  complete  hearing  on  that 
issue  and  decide  that  issue,  rather  than 
trying  to  simply  make  a  showing  here  of 
putting  two  amendments  on  where  one 
lias  already  done  everything  that  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  asked 
lo  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Steiger)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  24,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  18, 
strike  out  "I"  and  Insert  in  llexi  thereot  "II" 
and  after  the  colon  Insert  "OTHER  COM- 
MODITIES". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  20, 
itrlke  out  "101"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
4-201". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments are  as  follows : 

Page  4,  line  12,  delete  the  words;  "TITLE 
II"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  III" 

Page  4,  line  17,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
202."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  302." 

Page  5,  line  24,  deleted  the  words:  "Sec. 
203."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  303." 

Page  6,  line  20,  delete  the  words:  "Sec 
204."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  304." 

Page  7,  line  9,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
205."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  305." 

Page  7,  line  19,  delete  the  words:  "Sec 
206."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec.  306." 

Page  8,  line  2,  delete  the  words:  "Sec 
207. "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followine- 
■Sec,  307." 

Page  8,  line  7,  delete  the  words:  "Sec 
208."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followine  • 
Sec.  308." 

Page  10,  line  17,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
209."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followine- 

Sec.  309.  " 

Page  12,  line  U,  delete  the  words:  "section 
208'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing : 
■section  308." 

Page  13,  line  7,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
210."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec,  310." 


Page  15,  line  12,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
211. "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec.  311." 

Page  16,  line  12,  delete  the  words:  "section 
212'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■section  312'. 

Page  16,  line  15.  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
212. "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec.  312." 

Page  17,  line  2,  delete  the  words:  "Sec 
213."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec.  313." 

Page  19,  line  2,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
214."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec.  314." 

Page  19,  line  20,  delete  the  words:  "para- 
graph 210  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ■'paragraph  310." 

Page  19,  line  22,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
215.'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec.  315." 

Page  20,  line  14,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
216."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'Sec.  315." 

Page  20,  line  17,  delete  the  words:  "Sec. 
217."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec.  317." 

Page  20,  line  23,  delete  the  words:  •■Sec. 
218.'^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -he  foUowlng: 
■Sec.  318." 

Page  21,   line  7,  delete   the   words:    "Sec. 
219."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Sec.  319.' 

Page  21,  line  9,  delete  the  words:  "TITLE 
III'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•TITLE  rv." 

Page  21,  line  11.  delete  the  words:    "Sec 
301.'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Sec.  401." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR,    SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  :  On  page 
21,  line  16,  section  401  of  title  IV  of  H.R.  18884 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
••olives",  the  words  '■(other  than  Spanish- 
style  green  olives)."" 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  except  Spanish- 
style  green  olives  from  the  import  re- 
quirements of  section  8e  which  this 
bill  makes  applicable  to  olive  imports 
generally.  Historically,  imports  of  Span- 
ish-style green  olives  have  supplied  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  this  product.  Only  very  small 
quantities  of  Spanish-style  green  olives 
are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  not  currently  the  subject  of 
marketing  order  requirements  as  to  size, 
grade,  quality,  or  maturity  such  as  would 
be  imposed  upon  imports  by  section  8e. 
The  purposes  of  this  bill  would  not  be 
furthered  by  making  imports  of  this  style 
of  olive  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  8e. 

By  inserting  the  words  "other  than 
Spanish-style  green  olives"  the  intent  is 
to  exclude  such  olives  from  the  import 
requirements  of  section  Be.  The  term 
"Spanish-style  green  olives"  means  those 
olives  which  are  referred  to  in  section 
932.9(b)  of  the  olive  marketing  order 
cuiTently  in  effect  (7  CFR  sec.  932.9 ib) ) 
as  "green  olives";  namely  "olives,  packed 
in  brine,  and  which  have  been  fermented 
and  cured,  otherwise  known  as  'green 
olives.' " 

The  intent  is  that  imports  of  all  other 
olives  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  8e.  These  Include  particularly  the 


olives  referred  to  as  "natural  condition 
olives"  as  defined  in  section  932.8  of  the 
marketing  order  (7  CFR  sec.  932.8)  and 
the  'canned  ripe  olives"  referred  to  in 
section  932.9(a) ,  including  the  three  dis- 
tinct types,  "ripe,"  "green  ripe,"  and 
"tree  ripened."  In  the  exception,  the  word 
"Spanish-style"  prior  to  the  words  "green 
olives"  is  included  in  order  to  distinguish 
"Spanish-style  green  olives,"  which 
would  be  excepted  from  the  import  re- 
quirements of  section  8e,  from  "green 
ripe"  olives,  which  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  import  requirements  of  section  8e. 

I  would  therefore  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher •, 
and  also  our  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  ) ,  received  today  or  within  the  last 
few  days  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  signed  by  Mr.  David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  a  letter  which  addressed  itself 
to  the  inclusion  of  Spanish  olives  in  this 
bill,  and  pointed  out  several  objections 
from  their  viewpoint. 

At  the  proper  time  later  I  sliall  ask  for 
the  inclusioa  of  the  entire  letter  in  my 
remarks,  but  for  now  I  should  like  to 
read  just  briefly  from  Mr.  Abshire's 
letter,  representing  the  Department  of 
State,  in  which  he  points  out  that  half 
of  the  olives  consumed  In  the  United 
States  each  year  are  imported,  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  these  imports  come 
from  Spain. 

They  are  an  integral  part  of  a  much  larger 
mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  goods  which 
takes  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  each  year.  In  1969,  for  example,  United 
States  exports  to  Spain  were  valued  at  $580 
million  exceeding  our  imports  from  that 
country  by  $276  million.  Soybeans,  our  prin- 
cipal export  to  Spain,  were  valued  at  nearly 
$75  million. 

Further  along  in  tlie  letter  Mr.  Abshire 
pointed  out  that  there  are  other  impor- 
tant considerations  as  well  in  that: 

The  pending  legislation  poses  a  danger  to 
ilie  present  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  co- 
operation in  United  States-Spanish  relations. 

And  on  Augu.st  6,  1970,  I  should  like 
to  remind  this  body  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  an  agreement  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Spain. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Ab.shire.  representing  the 
Department  of  State,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  others  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Siski. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon    Page   Belcher. 
House  oj  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Belcher:  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  H.R.  18884,  a  bill 
recently  reported  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and,  more  specifically,  to 
the  fourth  t'tle  of  the  bill  which  would  mi- 
pose  new  trade  barriers  on  United  States  im- 
pons  of  olives,  raisins  and  prunes.  The 
Department  of  State  is  opposed  to  the  provi- 
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of  thU  tltl«.  The  Department 'b  letter  to 

I  mairmau  of  the  House  Committee  on 

jure  oa  this  subject  ha3  been  repro- 

In    the    report    accompanying    H.R. 
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are  other  important  considerations 
The  pending  legislation  poses  a  dan- 
the  present  atmosphere  of  cordiality 
cooperation    in    United    States -Spanish 
ons.    On    August    6,    1970,    the    United 
Government  entered   into   an  Agree- 
of   Friendship   and   Cooperation   with 
Jovernment  of  Spain.  This  Agreement, 
replaces    the   Defense    Agreement    of 
as  extended,  initiited  a  new  partner- 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Agreement,   which   provides   for   a   Ave 
extension  of  United  States  base  rights 
n,  calls  for  both  countries  to  seek  to 
measures   that   affect   restrictions   on 

of  trade. 
Spanish  Government  has  made  a  se- 
)f  representations  against  the  proposed 
on   in  Washington  and   pointed  out 
domestically    produced   olives   are   not 
comparable    with    olives    Imported 
Spain,   that  during  the  last  round  of 
ons  the  United  States  agreed  not  to 
th.    existing  duties   on  imports  of 
from  Spain  in  return  for  concessions 
by    the   Spanish    Government,   and 
any  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Government    to    limit,    by    whatever 
Impwrts  of  olives  frcHn  Spain  would 
regarded    as   an   unfair   measure   against 
trade  and  a  violation  of  an  mter- 
trade  agreement.  Most  recently,  the 
Foreign    Minister,    addressing    the 
h-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
York   emphasized  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
s  deep  concern  over  the  pending  legls- 
.  declaring  It  would  not  be  consistent 
the  Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
ion    between    the    United   States   and 
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Tl'  e  trade  value  Is  smaller  In  the  cases  of 

ralsi  IS  and  prunes,  but  the  Impact  of  put- 
such  trade  restrictions  Into  effect  would 
be  unfavorable  in  Turkey,  the  Republic 
CJiina  and  certain  other  countries. 

m  sending  an  identical  letter  to  Con- 
Ford. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshtrt, 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num 
of  words, 

Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
disttnguished  gentleman  from  California 
SisK)  how  we  can  differentiate  be- 
Spanish-type   olives,    which   his 
does,    and    still    leave    in 
and  primes.  What  is  the  justifica- 
for  the  differentiation? 
.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
cburse  the  problem  in  connection  with 
pruies  as  with  raisins  is  that  there  are 
different  kinds   of  problems   and,   yet, 
basically  we  seek  to  require  the  same 


am(  ndment 
raisins 


^r 


standards  of  quality  and  purity  and  so  on 
in  connection  with  the  imports  in  this 
area  that  our  own  producers  are  required 
to  meet. 

In  connection  with  olives,  because  of 
the  fact  that  practically  aU  of  what  is 
referred  to  as  Spanish  style  green  olives 
are  imported  olives,  at  the  present  time 
it  was  simply  felt  that  it  would  be  best 
not  to  bring  them  under  the  order  in 
view  of  the  Spanish  Government's  op- 
position and  concern  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  as  the  gentleman 
knows  has  raised. 

Therefore,  to  exempt  them  from  the 
order.  As  I  said,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
representative  of  the  Spanish  Olive  As- 
sociation was  asked  to  join  in  the  writing 
of  this,  it  is  our  understanding  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  correct,  that  it  does  remove 
any  objection  that  they  have  to  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  responding  to  the 
gentleman's  question — maybe  I  am  not. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  understand 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  It  does  explain  as  far 
as  Spanish-type  olives  are  concerned  why 
they  are  taking  this  action  by  this 
amendment.  But  I  still  do  not  get  a  basic 
rationalization  as  to  why  we  take  this  ac- 
tion for  Spanish-type  olives  and  no  com- 
parable action  so  far  as  raisins  and 
prunes  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  cormection  with  raisins, 
of  course,  that  is  something  of  which 
there  has  been  very  little  imports — in 
fact  no  importation  that  I  know  of.  un- 
til quite  recently. 

There  has  been  some  experimental  im- 
portations from  certain  areas  of  the 
world,  and  I  think  generally  from  Africa 
possibly  and  from  some  other  points  and 
only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Also,  I  would  say  the  same  thing  gen- 
erally I  think  would  be  true  of  primes. 
However,  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  GuBSER)  is  far  better  informed  on 
prunes,  I  must  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  and  raisins  are 
grown  in  my  area.  Prunes  are  grown 
mostly  over  in  the  area  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser). 

But  it  simply  is  felt,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  produce  an  ample  supply  of 
raisins  and,  in  fact,  we  export  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  raisins,  we  simply 
wanted  to  set,  let  us  say,  the  rules  of  the 
game  this  early  in  the  game,  and  simply 
say  to  any  country  that  might  in  the 
future  be  desirous  of  importing  into  this 
country  that  they  would  be  expected  to 
meet  the  same  quality  and  purity  stand- 
ards that  our  own  growers  are  now  re- 
quired to  meet  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration requirements. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  imported  Spanish-type 
olives  do  meet  these  standards  and  that 
raisins  and  primes  that  are  imported  do 
not  meet  these  standards? 

Mr.  SISK.  No;  I  am  not  specifically 
speaking  to  that  question.  The  point  is  in 
connection  with  the  Spanish-style 
olives — green  olives,  and  I  am  going  to 
stay  with  the  Spanish-style  green  olives 
because  there  is  a  difference  in  green  and 
ripe  olives,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend  knows, 
we  do  not  have  an  order  covering  those. 


We  have  no  marketing  order  covering 
those.  They  are  not  at  the  present  time 
and  will  not  be  affected  whether  they 
were  in  the  act  or  not.  Whereas,  of  course, 
in  connection  with  raisins  and  prunes 
and  so  on,  we  do  have  marketing  orders 
and  they  are  operating  under  marketing 
orders. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmam,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  next  to  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  it  is  easy  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Spanish  Government 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  a  few 
olives.  We  have  dumped  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  Spain,  so  I  find 
nothing  surprising  about  this  olive  deal. 

What  I  really  arose  to  address  myself 
to  was  this  potato  promotion  and  re- 
search program.  Why  is  it  limited  to  Irish 
potatoes?  Does  anyono  not  eat  sweet 
potatoes — and,  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  really  cannot  claim  to 
be  an  expert  on  sweet  versus  Irish 
potatoes,  despite  my  family  name.  I  do 
think  the  reason  that  this  bill  is  limited 
to  Irish  potatoes  is  that  the  potato  pro- 
ducers as  a  feroup  favor  the  Irish-type 
potato,  and  the  producers  that  are  orga- 
nized favor  asking  for  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance, and  we  are  in  turn  letting  them 
develop  their  own  promotion  and  re- 
search programs.  The  producers  of  yams, 
the  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  such  vege- 
table products,  are  not  requesting  such  a 
promotional  program,  and  consequently 
that  is  tlie  reason  they  are  excluded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  only  the  Irish  are  interested  in  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Irish  are  always  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  potato. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  are  also,  I  take 
it,  interested  in  the  National  Potato  Pro- 
motion Board,  which  seems  to  be  set  up 
to  dispense  these  funds;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  National  Po- 
tato Promotion  Board? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Under  the  act,  the  pro- 
ducers of  more  than  5  acres  of  potatoes 
would  vote  in  a  referendum  whether  to 
establish  a  program,  part  of  which  would 
be  the  creation  of  a  national  potato  pro- 
motion board.  If  they  approved  of  such 
a  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  establish  such  a  board  from  the 
nominations  for  memberships  submitted 
by  the  producers.  The  Board  would  then 
have  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  funds  which  would  be  collected  by 
handlers  against  the  amounts  owing  to 
producers  and  not  more  than  1  cent  per 
hundredweight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  taxpayers  of  the 
entire  country  going  to  support  this  na- 
tional potato  promotion  board? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Members  of  the  board 
would  not  receive  any  salary.  They  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  their  expenses, 
which  would  be  paid  out  of  funds  col- 
lected from  the  producers  and  not  from 
the  taxpayers.  There  would  be  an  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  its  supervisory  responsibility 
over  the  program,  but  in  that  respect  it 
Is  no  different  from  supervision  of  exist- 
ing marketing  orders.  It  all  comes  out 
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of  the  producers.  It  is  money  which  they, 
themselves,  contribute  through  assess- 
ing"*^- ,  U  »  tT,- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  members  of  the 
potato  promotion  board  elected  on  the 
basis  of  bloc  voting? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No,  sir;  they  are  not 
elected  at  all.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  on  nominations  from  the  pro- 
ducers. He  appoints  the  board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Going  back  to  the  olives, 
does  this  biU  have  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department,  which  I  am  told,  uses 
a  considerable  quantity  of  olives  in  the 
martinis  that  are  served  in  Department 
headquarters  over  in  Foggy  Bottom? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  that  question  I  can- 
not help  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
as  I  understand  it,  applies  only  to  Span- 
ish-style green  olives  which,  according 
to  comments  made  earlier,  would  have 
the  effect  of  exempting  about  95  percent 
of  the  olives  that  are  affected  by  this 
title.  The  question  I  would  raise  is,  What 
is  the  reaction  of  the  producers  of  the 
non-Spanish  style,  nongreen  olives?  Ad- 
mittedly, percentagewise,  they  are  rather 
small  compared  to  the  Spanish-style 
green  olives.  But  we  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  the  reaction  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  olives.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  that  reaction  is? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Ml-.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  correct  what  I  understood  to  be  a  mis- 
statement, I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  misstatement, 
but  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Spanish-style  green  olives 
is  95  percent  of  the  Spanish-style  green 
olives  consumed  in  this  country  are  im- 
ported from  Spain  into  this  country.  We 
are  not  talking  about  95  percent  of  all 
olives. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  what  about  the 
Spanish-style  olives  not  imported  from 
Spain?  What  does  that  5  percent  have  to 
say  on  this  particular  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SISK.  On  this  amendment,  and  we 
have  had  a  number  of  days  to  discuss 
-  this  and  talk  it  out  with  the  Spanish 
Growers'  Association,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  most  of  the  olives 
grown  in  tins  country  are  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  represent  a  district  where 
many  of  them  are  grown.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mathias)  also  has 
some  in  his  district,  and  there  are  some 
in  other  districts  in  California. 

We  have  been  assured  that  they  are 
happy  to  accept  this  amendment.  After 
all,  these  various  olive  producers  and 
growers  in  this  counti-y  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  other  countries  do  work  co- 
operatively together  in  this  country  and 
in  markets  and  areas  of  markets  and  so 
on.  They  are  agreeable  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  which  will  claiify  any 
misunderstanding    or    controversy    be- 


tween the  Spanish  olive  growers  and  the 
American  growers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  or  not  this  amendment 
was  considered  in  the  committee? 

Can  he  tell  me  whether  there  was  any 
testimony  about  the  amendment?  And, 
if  there  was  not  any  consideration,  why 
not? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  only  testimony  in  con- 
nection with  this  in  the  committee  was 
testimony  by  representatives  of  the 
Spani-sh  Olive  Association  raising  ques- 
tions in  this  country  about  the  possible 
effects  on  Spain  and  on  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  As  a  result  of 
that  testimony — and  I  might  say,  that 
was  the  only  testimony  offered  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  part  of  this  title— we  have 
been  working  since  that  time  on  an 
amendment  to  try  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment, and  work  with  the  State  Depai-t- 
ment  and  the  olive  industry  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Spanish  people,  in 
an  effort  to  solve  this  in  a  way  which 
would  solve,  of  course,  the  problem  of 
the  State  Department,  where  they  felt 
they  had  a  problem.  As  the  result  of  this, 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  this 
amendment  has  been  passed  around, 
and  it  has  general  concurrence  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  anyone  on 
the  committee  as  to  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  this  bill.  Is  the  admin- 
istration in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
taken  up  today? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, the  bill  as  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee is  a  four-title  bill.  The  administra- 
tion through  various  departments  re- 
pwDrted  on  each  section  of  this  bill.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  affirmatively 
reported,  with  suggested  modifications, 
on  the  milk  program.  They  reported  af- 
firmatively on  the  general  legislation  in 
answer  to  questions  In  committee  hear- 
ings to  establish  general  jurisdiction. 
They  reported  affirmatively  on  the  potato 
research  and  promotion  bill.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  however,  did  not  re- 
port on  title  IV  dealing  with  prunes, 
raisins,  and  olives. 

The  Department  of  State  reported  ad- 
versely at  first,  particularly  stressing, 
however,  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Spanish  Government  with  respect  to  im- 
ports of  Spanish-style  olives,  citing 
among  other  things  a  concern  as  to 
whether  we  had  entered  into  a  tentative 
agreement  with  Spain  because  of  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations  not  to  raise 
tariffs  against  olives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  these  mat- 
ters have  been  resolved  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  this  time  to  make  this  observation. 
The  committee  has  already  accepted  an 
amendment  dealing  with  a  refund,  deal- 
ing with  checkoff  against  producers.  We 
have  had  a  long  discussion  about  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  new  set  of  rules 


for  setting  a  procedure  for  a  referendum 
which  would  establish  the  checkoff.  The 
distinsuished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  argued  this  was  a  very 
important,  far-reaching  concept  that  had 
not  been  thoroughly  explored  at  this 
time,  and  the  committee  did  vote  against 
that  amendment. 

We  have  had  a  prolonged  discussion 
of  an  amendmeni  which  was  not  consid- 
ered in  the  committee,  which  seems  to 
have  far-reaching  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations. My  conclusion  is  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  wise  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
further  consideration. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, because  I  believe  there  is  an  impli- 
cation that  this  amendment  raises,  as  he 
said,  "foreign  policy  considerations  of 
far-reaching  consequence."  Actually,  it 
removes  foreign  policy  considerations 
that  have  been  posed  against  the  bill.  It 
removes  the  objection  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  It  largely  removes  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
thus  it  is  an  amendment  to  eliminate  any 
question  any  Member  might  have  about 
the  concern  of  the  Spanish  Government 
or  of  the  State  Department  insofar  as 
it  expresses  concern  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  to 
.suggest  we  are  creating  additional  prob- 
lems by  the  amendment,  for  we  are  re- 
solving problems. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  repeat  a  point  I  made  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  when  there  were  fewer 
Members  on  the  floor.  It  is  simply  this: 
It  is  beyond  my  understanding  how  any 
Member  who  voted  for  the  omnibus  farm 
bill,  which  I  did  not,  can  be  opposed  to 
this  bill.  This  is  basically  a  self-help 
series  of  programs  costing  from  $300,000 
to  perhaps  as  much  as  $1  million,  com- 
pared to  almost  $4  billion  in  the  other 
program.  I  urge  all  Members  who  are  in 
doubt,  who  did  vote  for  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  certainly  to  vote  for  this 
measure. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
concur  in  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  i  Mr.  Sisk  > . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    rOLEY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one 
remaining  amendment,  which  I  offer. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:  Page  4. 
line  8,  strike  out  the  words  "r  Provided 
further.  That  the  inclusion  in  a  Fed-"  and 
strike  out  all  of  lines  9,  10.  and  11  and  insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  inclusion  In  a  Federal 
marketing  order  of  provisions  for  research 
and  marketing  promotion,  including  paid 
advertising,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude, 
preempt,  or  supersede  any  such  provisions 
in  any  State  program  covering  the  same 
commodity." 
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VIr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
th  !  reading  of  the  amendment  Is  ex- 

pl;  inatory. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
in  ;ure  that  no  State  program  would  be 
prompted  or  othemtise  prevented  in  its 
op  ^ration  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  the 
tit  les  of  this  act.  It  is  a  saving  clause 
to  insure  the  continued  integrity  of  State 
CO  nmodity  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
th ;  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
th  I  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illnois*  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
BtRKE  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of 
th( !  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stiite  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Co  Timittee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion  the  bill  iH.R.  18884)  to  amend  sec- 
tic  [i  8ci6hI)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
ke  ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
an  ended,  to  permit  projects  for  paid  ad- 
ve:  tising  under  marketing  orders,  to  pro- 
vie  e  for  a  potato  research  and  promo- 
tion program,  and  to  amend  section  8e 
of  ;he  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Ac ;  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
thi  •■  extension  of  restrictions  on  imported 
coiamodlties  imposed  by  such  section  to 
im  sorted  raisins,  olives,  and  prunes,  pur- 
su;,nt  to  House  Resolution  1246,  he  re- 
po:  ted  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
siuidrj'  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Co  nmittee  of  the  Whole. 

'  :he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

]  s  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
airendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
th(  m  en  gros. 

'  7he  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

'  :he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tioi  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
re£  ding  of  the  bill. 

'The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
an  1  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.    GOODLING 

]Ar.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  I  [lotion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
C!(  rk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

'The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

?  Ir.  GooDLiNG  moves  to  recommit  H.R. 
186  B4  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcvilture. 

llr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
coi  imit. 

'  :he  previous  question  was  ordered, 
fhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 

is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

tlie    question    was    taken;    and    the 

pro   tempore   announced   that 

noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

]^r.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

;he  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 

not  present  and  make  the  point  of 

that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
'  :he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  c  uorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
th(  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 


tioi 


Sp  ;aker 

th( 

to 
is 
orqer 


Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  130,  nays  186,  not  voting  118, 
as  follows : 


An:)erson.  111. 

Arends 

Baring 

Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

Betts 

Blester 

Btngham 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cougbliu 

Cowger 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Duncan 

Dwjer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbcrn 

Flndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fcrsythe 

Fulton,  Pa. 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Caffery 
Carey 
Carney 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clark 

Collins.  111. 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Conn an 
Culver 
Davis.  Ca. 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Downmg 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 


IRoll  No.  871] 
YEAS— 130 

Gialmo 

GlbboiLS 

Oocdllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Hall 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Hogan 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyi 

L^ndgrebe 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minlsb 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Monagan 
Morton 
Mcsher 
Nelsen 
Ottlnger 
Petiu 
Pike 

NAYS— 186 

Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Felghan 
FUher 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gaydos 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Guoeer 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks 
Holtfleld 
Horton 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Ke« 
Kleppe 


Podell 

Poff 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Held.  111. 

Reid.  NY. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

WidnaU 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylie 

Yates 

Zion 


KluczynfiU 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

McCloekey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mink 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Price,  lU. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Randall 


111. 


Rartck 
Rhodes 

Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Ruth 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  NY. 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Staggers 


Btetd 

Steiger,  Wis. 
StubbleHeld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan —  -  ^, 
Symington 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 


Tieman 

Udall 

Ullmaa 

Van  Deerlla 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watts 

White 

Whltten 

Williams 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 118 


Abbllt 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
.Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Bray 

Burton.  Calif. 
Button 
Cabell 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex. 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
cie  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Edmondson 
Esch 
Eshleman 


Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kazen 

King 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Madden 

MalUiard 

MeskiU 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nedzi 

O'Hara 


O'Konski 

Phllbin 

Plmie 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

RouEselot 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Watson 

Weicker 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr.  Abbitt  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Phllbin  against. 

Mr.  Nedzi  for,  with  Mr.  Edmondson  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  for,  with  Mr.  Donohue  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Mr.  Blaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Howard  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Daddario  against. 

Mr.  Farbstein  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz 
against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Qule  against. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon 
against. 

Mr.  McCarthy  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr.  King  for.  with  Mr  Kazen  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  AsplnaU  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.   Preyer   of   North    Carolina   with   Mr. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr!  Fascell  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr!  Hanna  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr  Sikes  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr    Dowdy  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  Texas. 

Mr!  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Adair  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Berry  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Blackburn  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Cramer  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Foreman  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  O'Konski  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Pollock  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr!  Sebellus  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Watson  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Shrlver  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Whalley  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Messrs.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  and  MIK- 
VA changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 

"nay." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland  and  REID 
of  New  York  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  POTATO  AND  TO- 
MATO PROMOTION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1181) 
to  provide  for  potato  and  tomato  promo- 
tion programs,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.   1181 
An  act  to  provide  for  potato  and  tomato 
promotion  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— POTATO  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act". 

riNDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Potatoes  are  a  basic  food  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  produced  by  many 
Individual  potato  growers  in  every  State  in 
the  United  States.  In  1966,  there  were  one 


million  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand acres  of  cropland  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  production  of  potatoes.  Ap- 
proximately two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  hundredweight  of  potatoes  have  been 
produced  annually  during  the  past  five  years 
with  an  estimated  sales  value  to  the  potato 
producers  of  $561,000,000. 

Potatoes  and  potato  products  move.  In  a 
large  part.  In  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  potatoes  which  do  not  move  in 
such  channels  directly  burden  or  affect  inter- 
state commerce  in  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts. All  potatoes  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  current  of  interstate  com- 
merce or  directly  burden,  obstruct,  or  affect 
interstate  commerce  In  potatoes  and  potato 
products. 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  existing 
potato  markets  and  the  development  of  new 
or  improved  markets  are  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  potato  growers  and  those  concerned  with 
marketing,  using,  and  processing  potatoes  as 
well  as  the  general  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  that 
it  Is  essential  in  the  public  Interest,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided  herein, 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  financing,  through  ade- 
quate assessments  on  all  potatoes  harvested 
In  the  United  States  for  commercial  use,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  an  effective  and  con- 
tinuous coordinated  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, advertising  and  promotion  de- 
signed to  strengthen  potatoes'  comp>etitive 
position,  and  to  maintain  and  expand  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  title: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  all  varie- 
ties of  Irish  potatoes  grown  by  producers 
in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  per- 
son (except  a  common  or  contract  carrier 
of  potatoes  owned  by  another  person)  who 
handles  potatoes  In  a  manner  specified  In  a 
plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  or  In  the 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

(e)  The  term  "producer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  growing  of  five  or  more 
acres  of  potatoes. 

(f )  The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  National  Potato  Promo- 
tion Board,  pursuant  to  this  title,  to  present 
a  favorable  Image  for  potatoes  to  the  public 
with  the  express  Intent  of  Improving  their 
competitive  positions  and  stimulating  sales 
of  potatoes  and  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  paid  advertising. 

AUTHORITY   TO   ISSUE  A  PLAN 

Sec.  4.  To  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
Of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  issue  and  from 
time  to  time  amend,  orders  applicable  to  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  handling  of  potatoes 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  handlers)  and 
shall  have  authority  to  issue  orders  au- 
thorizing the  collection  of  assessments  on 
potatoes  bandied  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  funds 
to  provide  research,  development,  advertis- 
ing, and  promotion  of  potatoes  in  a  manner 
prescribed  In  this  title.  Any  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  herein- 
after In  this  title  be  referred  to  as  a  "plan" 
Any  such  plan  shall  be  applicable  to  pot.itoes 
produced  In  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States. 

NOTICE  AND   HEARING 

Sec.  5.  When  sufficient  evidence  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  by  potato  producers 


or  whenever  the  Secretary  has  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  a  plan  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  title,  he  shall  give 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
upon  a  proposed  plan.  Such  hearing  may  be 
requested  by  potato  producers  or  by  any 
other  interested  person  or  persons.  Includ- 
ing the  Secretary,  when  the  request  lor 
such  hearing  Is  accompanied  by  a  proposal 
for  a  plan. 

FINDING  AND  ISSUANCE  OP  A  PLAN 

Sec.  6.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  plan  if 
he  finds,  and  sets  forth  In  such  plan,  upon 
the  evidence  Introduced  at  such  hearing, 
that  the  Issuance  of  such  plan  and  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  title. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
powers  vested  In  him  by  this  title. 

REQUIRED    TERMS    IN     PLANS 

Sec.  8.  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions: 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  National  Potato  Promo- 
tion Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
board")  and  for  defining  Its  powers  and  du- 
ties, which  shall  include  powers — 

( 1 )  to  administer  such  plan  In  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  conditions; 

(2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan; 

(3)  to  receive.  Investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of 
such  plan;    and 

(4)  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
amendments  to  such  plan. 

(b)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  producers  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
made  by  producers  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event 
producers  fall  to  select  nominees  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  board,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  producers  on  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation provided  for  in  such  plan. 

(c)  Providing  that  board  members  shall 
serve  without  comi>ensatlon,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  reasonable  expenses  In- 
curred in  performing  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis, 
of  Its  anticipated  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments In  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
including  probable  costs  of  research,  devel- 
opment, advertising,  and  promotion. 

*  (e)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
shall  fix  the  assessment  rate  required  lor 
such  costs  as  may  be  incurred  pursuant  to 
subseciion  (d)  of  this  section;  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  assessment  rate  exceed  1  cent 
per  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  han- 
dled. 

(f)  Providing  that — 

(1)  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall  be 
used  lor  research,  development,  advertis- 
ing, or  promotion  of  potatoes  and  potato 
products  and  such  other  expenses  lor  the 
administration,  maintenance,  and  func- 
tioning of  the  board  as  may  be  author- 
ized bi'  the  Secretary; 

(2)  no  advertising  or  sales  promotion  pro- 
gram shall  make  any  reference  to  private 
brand  names  or  use  false  or  unwarranted 
claims  in  behalf  of  potatoes  or  their  products 
or  false  or  unwarranted  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any  compet- 
ing products:  and 

(3)  no  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall 
in  any  manner  be  used  for  Ihe  purpose  of  in- 
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flu4nclng  governmental  policy  or  action,  ex- 
oep  t  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this 
sec  ion. 

(  J)  Providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
otl;  er  provisions  of  this  title,  any  potato  pro- 
du(  er  against  whose  potatoes  any  assessment 
is  r  lade  and  collected  under  authority  of  this 
titi !  and  who  is  not  in  favor  of  supporting 
the  research  and  promotion  program  as  pro- 
vid  ;d  for  under  this  title  shall  have  the  right 
to  lemand  and  receive  from  the  board  a  re- 
fur  d  of  such  assessment:  Provided,  That  such 
der^and  shall  be  made  personally  by  such 
ucer  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
form  and  within  a  time  period  prescribed 
the  board  and  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
in  no  event  less  than  ninety  days,  and 
updn  submission  of  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
bot  rd  that  the  producer  paid  the  assessment 
for  which  refund  Is  sought,  and  any  such  re- 
iurd  shall  be  made  within  sixty  days  after 
dei  land  therefor. 

h)  Providing  that  the  board  shall,  subject 

;he  provisions  of  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 

ihis  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the 

for  his  approval  any  research,  de- 

l^pment,    advertising    or    promotion    pro- 

or  projects,  and  that  any  such  program 

)roject  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 

becoming  effective, 
i)  Providing  the  board  with  authority  to 
t  er  into  contrticts  or  agreements,  with  the 
api  roval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  develop- 
t  and  carrying  out  of  research,  develop- 
mefat,  advertising  or  promotion  programs  or 
pre  Jects,  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof 
wii  h  funds  collected  pursuant  to  this  title. 
(])  Providing  that  the  board  shall  maln- 
1  books  and  records  and  prepare  and  sub- 
to  the  Secretary  such  reports  from  time 
:ime  as  may  be  prescribed  for  appropriate 
ace  ountlng  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and 
di.spursement  of  funds  entrusted  to  It  and 
a  complete  audit  report  to  be  submitted 
the  Secretarv  at  the  end  of  each   fiscal 
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.  9.  Any  plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
I  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
terms  and  conditions; 

a)  Providing  authority   to   exempt   from 
provisions  of  the  plan  potatoes  used  for 

notifood  uses,  and  authority  for  the  board  to 
ire  satisfactory   safeguards  against   im- 
proper use  of  cuch  exemptions. 

b)  Providing  for  authority  to  designate 
handler    payment    and    reporting 

schedules  to  recognize  differences  in  market- 
practices  and  procedures  utilized  in  dif- 
ferent production  areas. 

)    Providing   for  the   establishment,   Is- 

suAnce,  effectuation,  and  administration  of 

appropriate  programs  or  projects  for  the  ad- 

ising  and    sales    promotion   of   potatoes 

potato  products  and  for  the  disburse- 

mefcit  of  necessary  funds  for  such  purposes: 

Pr<  tided,  however.  That  any  such  program 

project  shall  be  directed  toward  increas- 

the  general  demand  for  potatoes  and  po- 

ta*J}  products:   And  provided  further,  That 

h  promotional  activities  shall  comply  with 

provisions  of  section  8(f)   of  this  title. 

d)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
on  research  and  development  projects 
studies  to  the  end  that  the  marketing 
utilization  of  potatoes  may  be  encour- 
,  expanded.  Improved,  or  made  more  ef- 
ficient, and  for  the  disbursement  of  neces- 

funds  for  such  purposes. 

e)  Providing  for  authority  to  accumulate 
.•e  funds  from  assessments  collected  pur- 
suant  to   this   title,   to   permit   an   effective 

continuous  coordinated  program  of  re- 
development,  advertising  and   pro- 
mcltion  in  years  when  the  production  and 
income   may   be    reduced:    Pro- 
That  the  total  reserve  fund  does  not 
the  amount  budgeted  for  two  years' 
p^ration. 

f)  Providing  for  authority  to  use  funds 
lected   herein,   with   the  approval   of  the 
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Secretary,  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  potato  and  potato  product  sales  in 
foreign  markets. 

(g)  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  to  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  In  this  title  and  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
plan. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  handler  designated  by  the 
board,  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  under 
the  plan,  to  make  payment  of  assessments 
shall  be  responsible  for  payment  to  the  board, 
as  It  may  direct,  of  any  assessment  levied 
on  potatoes;  and  such  handler  may  collect 
from  any  producer  or  deduct  from  the  pro- 
ceeds paid  to  any  producer,  on  whose  pota- 
toes such  a.ssessment  is  made,  any  such  as- 
sessment required  to  be  paid  by  such  hand- 
ler. Such  handler  shall  maintain  a  separate 
record  with  respect  to  each  producer  for 
whom  potatoes  were  handled,  and  such  rec- 
ords shall  indicate  the  total  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes handled  by  him  including  those 
handled  for  producers  and  for  himself,  shall 
indicate  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes 
handled  by  him  which  are  included 
under  the  terms  of  a  plan  as  well 
as  those  which  are  exempt  under 
such  a  plan,  and  shall  Indicate  such  other 
information  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
board.  To  facilitate  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  such  assessments,  the  board  may 
designate  different  handlers  or  classes  of 
handlers  to  recognize  difference  in  marketing 
practices  or  procedures  utilized  in  any  State 
or  area.  No  more  than  one  such  assessmen*' 
shall  be  made  on  any  potatoes. 

(b)  Handlers  responsible  for  collection  of 
assessments  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  maintain  and  make  available  for 
inspection  by  the  Secretary  such  books  and 
records  as  required  by  the  plan  and  file  re- 
ports at  the  times,  in  the  manner,  and  hav- 
ing the  content  prescribed  by  the  plan,  to  the 
end  that  information  and  data  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  board  and  to  the  Secretary 
which  is  appropriate  or  necessary  to  the  ef- 
fectuation, administration,  or  enforcement 
of  this  title  or  of  any  plan  or  regulation  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title. 

(c)  All  Information  obtained  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  board,  and  only  such  information  so 
furnished  or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems 
relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then 
only  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing 
brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  request, 
of  the  Secretary,  or  to  which  he  or  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  Involving 
the  plan  with  reference  to  which  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  disclosed  was  furnished  or  ac- 
quired. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit — 

( 1 )  the  Issuance  of  general  statements 
based  upon  the  reports  of  a  number  of  han- 
dlers subject  to  a  plan  if  such  statements  do 
not  identify  the  information  furnished  by 
any  person,  or 

(2)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  person  violating 
any  plan  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  plan  violated  by 
such  person. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  and  shall  be  removed  from 
office. 

PETITION    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  a  plan 
may  file  a  written  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary, stating  that  such  plan  or  any  provision 
of  such  plan  or  any  obligation  Imposed  in 
connection  therewith  Is  not  In  accordance 
with  law  and  praying  for  a  modification 
thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom.  He  shall 
thereupon    be   given   an   opportunity   for   a 


hearing  upon  such  petition,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary.  After 
such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  rui- 
ing  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition  which 
shall  be  final,  if  in  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  In  any  district  In  which  such  person 
is  an  inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  bvislness,  are  hereby  vested  with  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  such  ruling:  Provided,  That  a 
complaint  for  that  purpose  Is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
such  ruling.  Service  of  process  In  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by 
delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  ig 
not  In  accordance  with  law,  it  shall  remand 
such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  direc- 
tions either  (1)  to  make  such  ruling  as  the 
court  shall  determine  to  be  In  accordance 
with  law,  or  (2)  to  take  such  further  pro- 
ceedings as.  In  its  opinion,  the  law  requires. 
The  pendency  of  proceedings  Instituted  pur- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  impede,  hinder,  or  delay  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  from  obtaining  relief 
pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of  this  title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction 
specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and 
restrain  any  person  from  violating  any  plan 
or  regulation  made  or  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

(b>  Any  handler  who  violates  any  provi- 
sions of  any  plan  Issued  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title,  or  who  falls  or  refuses  to  remit 
any  assessment  or  fee  duly  required  of  him 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  criminal  prose- 
cution and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100 
or  more  than  $1,000  for  each  such  offense. 

INVESTIGATION    AND   POWER  TO    SUBPENA 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  or  to  determine  whether  a 
handler  or  any  other  person  has  engaged  or 
is  engaging  in  any  acts  or  practices  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regulation  Is- 
sued under  this  title.  For  the  purpose  of 
any  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary  Is  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
t.-ike  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  and  documents  which  are 
relevant  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any 
person.  Including  a  handler,  the  Secretary 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  investigation  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  such  court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary, 
there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district 
whereof  such  person  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  The  site  of  any 
hearings  held  under  this  section  shall  be 
vilthin  the  Judicial  district  where  such  han- 
dler or  other  person  is  an  inhabitant  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excu.sed  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  and  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Secretary,  or  In  any  cause  or  proceeding, 
criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon,  or  growing 
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out  of  any  alleged  \'lolatlon  of  this  title,  or 
of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture;  but  no  Individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  is  compelled,  afl^r  having  claimed  his 
Brlvlle''e  against  self-incrimination,  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  except  that  any  individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted m  so  testifying. 

REQUIREMENT    OP    REFERENDUM 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers  who.  during  a 
represenUtlve  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  have  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  Issuance  of  a  plan  is 
approved  or  favored  by  producers.  No  plan 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  effective 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
issuance  of  such  plan  Is  approved  or  favored 
by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  in  such  referendum,  or  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  not  less  than  two-Uiirds  of  the 
potatoes  produced  during  the  representative 
period  by  producers  voting  In  such  refer- 
endiun,  and  by  not  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  producers  voting  in  such  referendum. 
The  ballots  and  other  information  or  reports 
which  reveal  or  tend  to  reveal  the  vote  of 
any  producer  or  his  production  of  potatoes 
shall  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  violating  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  upon  conviction  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in  para- 
graph (10(c)  above. 

SUSPENSION     OR    TERMINATION     OF    PLANS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
he  finds  that  a  plan  or  any  provision  thereof 
obstructs  or  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  title,  terminate  or 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  plan  or  such 
provision  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time  and  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  request  of  the  board  or  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  potato  producers  to 
determine  If  potato  producers  favor  the 
termination  or  suspension  of  the  plan,  and 
he  shall  terminate  or  suspend  such  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  suspension  or  termi- 
nation is  favored  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  In  a  referendum,  and  who  produce 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  volume  of 
the  potatoes  produced  by  the  potato  pro- 
ducers voting  in  the  referendum. 

AMENDMENT    PROCEDtTRE 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this  title  appli- 
cable to  plans  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  plans. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  18.  There  Is  hereby  made  available 
from  the  funds  provided  by  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (49 
Stat.  774),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title:  Provided,  That  no  such 
sum  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any 
exi)enses  or  expendittires  of  the  board  in  ad- 
ministering any  provision  of  any  plan  Issued 
under  authority  of  this  title. 


EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.   19.  This  title  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 


TITLE  II— TOMATO  ADVERTrSTNG 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  8c  (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  avocados'" 
in  the  proviso,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"avocados,  or  tomatoes". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    FOLET 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:   Strike 
all  after  the  enacUng  clause  of  S.  1181  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
18884  as  passed,  as  follows: 
TITLE  I— ADVERTISING  PROJECTS:  VOVR. 
Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing     Agreement     Act     of     1937,     as 
amended,  is  further  amended,  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  8c(5)  the  following  new 
subparagraph  (I)  : 

•'(I)     Establishing    or    providing    for    the 
establishment  of  research  and  development 
projects,   and  advertising    (excluding   brand 
advertising),    sales    promotion,    educational, 
and  other  programs,  designed  to  improve  or 
promote  the  domestic   marketing  aiid  con- 
sumption of   milk   and  its  products,  to   be 
financed  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a 
rate  specified  In  the  order,  on  aU  producer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions 
under  this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted 
from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total 
pool    value    or    otherwise    compuUng    total 
funds   due   producers   and  such   deductions 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  adjustments  au- 
thorized by  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
8c(5) .  Provision  may  be  made  in  the  order  to 
exempt,   or    allow    suitable    adjustments    or 
credits  In  connection  with,  mUk  on  which  a 
mandatory  checkoff  for  advertising  or  mar- 
keting research  as  required  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  State  law.  Such  funds  shall  be 
paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  produc- 
ers and   producers'   cooperative   associations 
In  such  form  and  with  such  methods  of  op- 
eration as  shaU  be  specified  in  the  order.  Such 
agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any  of 
the    purposes   authorized    by   this   subpara- 
graph and  may  designate,  employ  and  allo- 
cate funds  to  persons  and  organizations  en- 
gaged   in    such    programs    which    meet   the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the 
order.  All  funds  collected  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  separately  accounted  for  and 
shaU  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  collected.  Programs  authorized  by 
this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local  or  na- 
tional in  scope,  or  both,  as  provided  In  the 
order,  but  shall  not  be  International.  Order 
provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  un- 
less  such   provisions   are   approved   by   pro- 
ducers separately  from  other  order  provisions. 
In  the  same  manner  provided  for  the  approval 
of  marketing  orders,  and  may  be  terminated 
separately  whenever  the  SecreUry  makes  a 
determination  with  respect  to  such  provisions 
as    is   provided    for    the   termination   of   an 
order  in   subsection  8c(16)(B).  Disapproval 
or  termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall 
not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or 
of  other  terms  of  the  order.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  as  amended, 
any  producer  against  whose  marketings  any 
assessment  is  withheld  or  collected  under  the 
authority  of  this  subparagraph,  and  who  is 
not  m  favor  of  supporting  the  research  and 
promotion  programs,  as  provided  for  herein, 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  a 
refund  of  such  assessment  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  in  the  order  " 


TITLE  II— ADVERTISING  PROJECTS; 
OTHER    COMMODITIES 

Sbc.  201.  Section  8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agiicul- 
tuwU  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Apri- 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  atoended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Establishing  or  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  production  research,  marketing 
research,  and  development  projects  designed 
to  assist,  improve,  or  promote  the  marketing, 
distribution,  and  consumption  or  efficient 
production  of  any  such  commodity  or  prod- 
uct, the  expense  of  «uch  projects  to  be  paid 
from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  mar- 
keting order:  Provided.  That  with  respect  to 
those  commodities  specified  in  section  ec(2» 
of  this  Act.  such  projects  may  provide  for 
any  form  of  marketing  promotion  Including 
paid  advertising:  Prortded  further.  That  the 
inclusion  in  a  Federal  marketing  order  of 
provisions  for  research  and  marketing  pro- 
motion, including  paid  advertising,  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  preclude,  preempt  or  supersede 
any  such  provisions  In  any  State  program 
covering  the  same  commodity." 

TITLE    in— POTATO    RESEARCH    AND 
PROMOTION 

This    title   may    be   cited   as   the   "Potato 
Rebearch  and  Promotion  Act". 


FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec.  302.  Potatoes  are  a  basic  food  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  produced  by  many 
individual  potato  growers  in  every  State  in 
the  United  States.  In  1966,  there  were  one 
million  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  acres  of  cropland  In  the  United 
Suites  devoted  to  the  production  of  potatoes. 
Approximately  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  million  hundredweight  of  potatoes  have 
been  produced  annually  during  the  past  five 
ye*rs  with  an  estimated  sales  value  to  the 
potato  producers  of  $561,000,000. 

Potatoes  and  potato  products  move,  in  a 
large  part,  in  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  potatoes  which  do  not  move 
in  such  channels  directly  burden  or  affect 
interstate  commerce  in  potatoes  and  potato 
products.  All  potatoes  produced  In  the 
United  States  are  In  the  current  of  Interstate 
commerce  or  directly  burden,  obstruct,  or 
affect  interstate  commerce  in  potatoes  and 
potato  products. 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing potato  markets  and  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  markets  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  potato  growers  and  those  con- 
cerned with  marketing,  using,  and  process- 
ing potatoes  as  well  as  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore.  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  that 
it  is  essential  in  the  public  interest,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided  herein, 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  financing,  through  ade- 
quate assessments  on  all  potatoes  harvested 
in  the  United  States  for  commercial  use.  and 
ilie  carrying  out  of  an  effective  and  continu- 
ot  ;  coordinated  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, advertising,  and  promotion  de- 
signed to  strengthen  potatoes'  competitive 
position,  and  to  maintain  and  expand  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Se(  .  303.  As  used  in  this  title: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "person  '  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  all  varie- 
ties of  Irish  potatoes  grown  by  producers  in 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
(except  a  common  or  contract  carrier  of 
potatoes  owned  by  another  person)  who  han- 
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dle^  potatoes  in  a  manner  specified  In  a  plan 
pursuant  to  this  title  or  In  the  rules 
reg\ilatlons  Issued  thereunder. 
)  The  term  "producer"  means  any  per- 
engaged  In  the  growing  of  five  or  more 
s  of  potatoes. 

)   The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
taken  by  the  National  Potato  Promotion 
pursuant  to  this  title,  to  present  a 
fav^orable  Image  for  potatoes  to  the  public 
the  express  intent  of  improving  their 
coihpetltlve  positions  and  stimulating  sales 
potatoes  and  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
limited  to,  paid  advertising. 
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£  EC.  304.  To  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
provisions  of  this  title,  Issue  and  from 
to  time  amend,  orders  applicable  to  per- 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  potatoes 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  handlers)  and 
sh4ll  have  authority  to  issue  orders  authoriz- 
the  collection  of  assessments  on  potatoes 
handled  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  such  funds  to 
preside  research,  development,  advertising, 
promotion  of  potatoes  in  a  manner  pre- 
In  this  title.  Any  order  Issued  by  the 
imder  this  title  shall  hereinafter 
this  title  be  referred  to  as  a  "plan".  Any 
su(  h  plan  shall  be  applicable  to  potatoes  pro- 
du  :ed  in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States 
he  United  States. 

NOTICE    AND    HEARINGS 

!  EC.  305.  When  sufficient  evidence  is  pre- 
set ted  to  the  Secretary  by  potato  producers, 
or  whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lie re  that  a  plan  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
dei  lared  policy  of  this  title,  he  shall  give  due 
no  ice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon 
iroposed  plan.  Such  hearing  may  be  re- 
qu  !sted  by  potato  producers  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons,  including  the 
,  when  the  request  for  such  hearing 
iccompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a  plan. 
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AUTHORrry  to  issue  a  plan 


int  erested 
Secretary, 
Is 

FINDING   AND  ISSUANCE   OF   A   PLAN 

!  lEC.  306.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
he  iring,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  plan  if 
he  finds,  and  sets  forth  In  such  plan,  upon 
th(  evidence  introduced  at  such  hearing, 
thi  ,t  the  Issuance  of  such  plan  and  all  the 
tei  tns  and  conditions  thereof  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  title. 

REGULATIONS 

i  *c.  307.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
m£  ke  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
eff  !ct  of  law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
ou  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  powers 
vested  In  him  by  chis  title. 

REQUIRED    TERMS    IN    PLANS 

!  lEC.  308.  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  this 
tit  e  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
tditlons: 

a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  National  Potato  Promotion 
Bo  ird  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
bo  ird'")  and  for  defining  its  powers  and 
duties,  which  shall  include  powers 

1 )  to  administer  such  plan  in  accordance 
h  its  terms  and  conditions: 

2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  effec- 
tui  .te  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  plan; 

i3)  to  receive,  investigate,  and  report  to 
th(  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of 
8U(  h  plan;  and 

I  4)  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  amend- 

ts  to  such  plan. 
J)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  be  com- 
po!  ed  of  representatives  of  producers  selected 
by  the  Secretary  from  nominations  made  by 
pr(  ducers  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scr  bed  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  pro- 
du  ;er8  fall  to  select  nominees  for  appolnt- 
me  nt  to  the  board,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
polnt  producers  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tlo  1  provided  for  in  such  plan. 

I  c )  Providing  that  board  members  shall 
serie   without   compensation,   but   shall    be 


reimbarsed  for  reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
In  performing  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
board. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  hie 
approval  a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis,  of 
Its  anticipated  expenses  and  disbursements 
In  the  administration  of  the  plan.  Including 
probable  costs  of  research,  development,  ad- 
vertising, and  promotion. 

(e)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
shall  fix  the  assessment  rate  required  for 
such  costs  as  may  be  incurred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section;  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  assessment  rate  exceed  1 
cent  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes 
handled. 

(f)  Providing  that — 

(1)  fimds  collected  by  the  board  shall  be 
used  for  research,  development,  advertising, 
or  promotion  of  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  such  other  expenses  for  the  admin- 
istration, maintenance,  and  functioning  of 
the  board,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  no  advertising  or  sales  promotion  pro- 
gram shall  make  any  reference  to  private 
brand  names  or  use  fal.se  or  unwarranted 
claims  m  behalf  of  potatoes  or  their  products 
or  false  or  unwarranted  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any  com- 
peting products;  and 

(3)  no  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall 
in  any  manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  governmental  policy  or  action, 
except  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)(4)  of 
this  section. 

(g)  Providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  any  potato  pro- 
ducer Eigp.lnst  whose  potatoes  any  assessment 
is  made  and  collected  under  authority  of  this 
title  and  who  Is  not  In  favor  of  supporting 
the  research  and  promotion  program  as  pro- 
vided for  under  this  title  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  board  a  re- 
fund of  such  assessment:  Provided,  That 
svich  demand  shall  be  made  personally  by 
such  producer  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  on  a  form  and  within  a  time  period 
prescribed  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  no  event  less  than  ninety 
days,  and  upon  submission  of  proof  satis- 
factory to  the  board  that  the  producers  paid 
the  assessment  for  which  refund  is  sought, 
and  any  such  refund  shall  be  made  within 
sixty  days  after  demand  therefor 

(h)  Providing  that  the  board  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
of  this  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  any  research,  de- 
velopment, advertising  or  promotion  pro- 
grams or  projects,  and  that  any  such  program 
or  project  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary before  becoming  effective. 

(1)  Providing  the  board  with  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  agreements,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising  or  promotion  programs  or 
projects,  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  there- 
of with  fund.'!  collected  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(J)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  main- 
tain books  and  records  and  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  prescribed  for  ap- 
propriate accounting  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  of  funds  entrusted 
to  It  and  cause  a  complete  audit  report  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  period. 

PERMISSIVE   TERMS   IN   PLANS 

Sec.  309.  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
following  terms  and  conditions: 

(a)  Providing  authority  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  potatoes  used  for 
nonfood  uses,  and  authority  for  the  board 
to  require  satisfactory  safeguards  against 
improper  use  of  such  exemptions. 


(b)  Providing  for  authority  to  designate 
different  handler  payment  and  reporting 
schedules  to  recognize  differences  In  market- 
Ing  practices  and  procedures  utilized  in  dif- 
ferent production  areas. 

(c)  Providing  for  the  establishment.  Issu- 
ance, effectuation,  and  administration  of 
appropriate  programs  or  projects  for  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  and  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  necessary  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided,  however.  That  any  such 
program  or  project  shall  be  directed  toward 
Increasing  the  general  demand  for  potatoes 
and  potato  products:  And  provided  further 
Tliat  such  promotional  activities  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  section  308(f)  of 
this  title. 

(d)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry. 
Ing  on  research  and  development  projects 
and  studies  to  the  end  that  the  marketing 
and  utilization  of  potatoes  may  be  encoiu-- 
aged,  expanded,  improved,  or  made  more 
efficient,  and  for  the  disbursement  of  neces- 
sary ftmds  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  Providing  for  authority  to  accumu- 
late reserve  funds  from  assessments  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  title,  to  permit  an 
effective  and  continuous  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  advertising, 
and  promotion  In  years  when  the  production 
and  assessment  income  may  be  reduced: 
Provided,  That  the  total  reserve  fund  doea 
not  exceed  the  amount  budget  for  two  years' 
operation. 

(f)  Providing  for  authority  to  use  funds 
collected  herein,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  potato  and  potato  product  sales 
in  foreign  markets. 

(g)  Terms  and  conditions  Incidental  to 
and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions specified  in  this  title  and  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
plan. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  handler  designated  by 
the  board,  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued 
under  the  plan,  to  make  payment  of  assess- 
ments shall  be  responsible  for  payment  to 
the  board,  as  It  may  direct,  of  any  assessment 
levied  on  potatoes;  and  such  handler  may 
collect  from  any  producer  or  deduct  from 
the  proceeds  paid  to  any  producer,  on  whose 
potatoes  such  assessment  is  made,  any  such 
assessment  required  to  be  paid  by  such  hand- 
ler. Such  handler  shall  maintain  a  separate 
record  with  respect  to  each  producer  for 
whom  potatoes  were  handled,  and  such  rec- 
ords shall  indicate  the  total  quantity  of 
potatoes  handled  by  him  Including  those 
handled  for  producers  and  for  himself,  shall 
indicate  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes 
handled  by  him  which  are  Included  under 
the  terms  of  a  plan  as  well  as  those  which 
are  exempt  under  such  plan,  and  shall  in- 
dicate such  other  information  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  board.  To  facilitate  the 
collection  and  payment  of  such  assessments, 
the  board  may  designate  different  handlers 
or  classes  of  handlers  to  recognize  difference 
in  marketing  practices  or  procedures  utilized 
in  any  State  or  area.  No  more  than  one  such 
assessment  shall  be  made  on  any  potatoes. 

(b)  Handlers  responsible  for  payment  of 
assessments  tmder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  maintain  and  make  available 
for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  such  books 
and  records  as  required  by  the  plan  and  file 
reports  at  the  times,  In  the  manner,  and 
having  the  content  prescribed  by  the  plan, 
to  the  end  that  Information  and  data  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  board  and  to  the 
Secretary  which  Is  appropriate  or  necessary 
to  the  effectuation,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  this  title  or  of  any  plan  or 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(c)  All  Information  obtained  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and  em- 
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ployees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  board,  and  only  such  Information 
so  furnished  or  acquired  as  the  Secretary 
deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them, 
and  then  only  In  a  suit  or  administrative 
bearing  brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon 
the  request,  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  which 
he  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  Involving  the  plan  with  reference 
to  which  the  Information  to  be  disclosed  was 
furnished  or  acquired.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit — 

(1)  the  Issuance  of  general  statements 
based  upon  the  reports  of  a  number  of 
handlers  subject  to  a  plan  If  such  statements 
do  not  Identify  the  Information  furnished 
by  any  person,  or 

(2)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  person  violat- 
ing any  plan  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  plan  violated 
by  such  person. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  and  shall  be  removed 
from  office. 

PETITION    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  a 
plan  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary,  stating  that  such  plan  or  any 
provision  of  such  plan  or  any  obligation 
imposed  in  connection  therewith  is  not  In 
accordance  with  law  and  praying  for  a 
modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted 
therefrom.  He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  such  peti- 
tion, in  accordance  with  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary.  After  such  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  ruling  \ipon  the 
prayer  of  such  petition  which  shall  be  final, 
If  In  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  In  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  Inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Juris- 
diction to  review  such  ruling:  Provided,  That 
a  complaint  for  that  purpose  Is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
such  ruling.  Service  of  process  in  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by 
delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  rulings  Is 
hot  In  accordance  with  law,  It  shall  remand 
such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  di- 
rections either  (1)  to  make  such  ruling  as 
the  court  shall  determine  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  or  (2)  to  take  such  further 
proceedings  as,  in  its  opinion,  the  law  re- 
quires. The  pendency  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  Impede,  hinder,  or  delay 
the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  from  ob- 
taining relief  pursuant  to  section  312(a)  of 
this  title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  several  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  vested  with  Juris- 
diction specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  any  person  from  violat- 
ing, any  plan  or  regulation  made  or  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Any  handler  who  violates  any  provi- 
sions of  any  plan  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  or  who  fails  or  refuses  to 
remit  any  assessment  or  fee  duly  required 
of  him  thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  crim- 
inal prosecution  and  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
such  offense. 

investigation  AND  POWER  TO  StJBPENA 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
Investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  or  to  determine  whether  a 
handler  or  any  other  person  has  engaged  or 
la  engaging  in  any  acts  or  practices  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regulation 


Issued  under  this  title.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  is  empow- 
ered to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  and  documents  which  are 
relevant  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any 
person.  Including  a  handler,  the  Secretary 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  such  court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary, 
there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district 
whereof  such  person  is  an  Inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  The  site  of  any 
hearings  held  under  this  section  shall  be 
within  the  Judicial  district  where  such  han- 
dler or  other  person  Is  an  inhabitant  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  and  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  in  ot>edlence  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Secretary,  or  in  any  cause  or  proceeding, 
criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon,  or  grow- 
ing out  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  title 
or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture;  but  no  individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compeUed,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
except  that  any  Individual  so  testifying  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 

REQUIREMENT    OF    REFERENDUM 

Sec.  314.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendvun  among  producers  who,  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  have  been  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  Issuance  of  a  plan  is  ap- 
proved or  favored  by  producers.  No  plan  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  effective 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Issuance  of  such  plan  is  approved  or  fa- 
vored by  not  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  in  such  referendum,  or  by 
the  producers  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  potatoes  produced  during  the  rep- 
resentative period  by  producers  voting  in 
such  referendum,  and  by  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  In  such 
referendum.  The  ballots  and  other  Informa- 
tion or  reports  which  reveal  or  tend  to  reveal 
the  vote  of  any  producer  or  his  production  of 
potatoes  shall  be  held  ttrlctly  confidential 
and  shall  not  be  disclosed.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
violating  the  provisions  hereof  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  310(c)   above. 

SUSPENSION    OR    TERMINATION    OF    PLANS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  a  plan  or  any  provision 
thereof  obstructs  or  does  not  tend  to  effec- 
tuate the  declared  policy  of  this  title,  termi- 
nate or  suspend  the  operation  of  such  plan 
or  such  provision  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  referen- 


dum at  any  time  and  shall  hold  a  referendum 
on  request  of  the  board  or  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  potato  producers  to  determine 
If  potato  producers  favor  the  termination  or 
suspension  of  the  plan,  and  he  shall  termi- 
nate or  suspend  such  plan  at  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  or  termination  Is  favored 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting  In  a  referendum, 
and  who  produce  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  volume  of  the  potatoes  produced  by 
the  potato  producers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum. 

AMENDMENT    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  316.  rne  provisions  of  this  title  ap- 
plicable to  plans  shall  be  applicable  to 
amendments  to  plans. 

SEPARABXLITT 

Sec.  317.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  title  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  318.  There  Is  hereby  made  available 
from  the  funds  provided  by  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (49 
Stat.  774),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title:  Provided,  That  no  such 
sum  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any 
expenses  or  expenditures  of  the  board  In 
administering  any  provision  of  any  plan  is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  319.  This  title  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

TITLE  IV— RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTED 
COMMODITIES 

Sec.  401.  Section  8e  of  the  Agrlcultxu-al  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  as  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof  between  "toma- 
toes" and  "avocadoes,"  the  following:  "rai- 
sins, olives  (other  than  Spanish-style  green 
olives) ,  prunes". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  8c (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  permit  projects  for  paid  adver- 
tising under  marketing  orders,  to  provide 
for  a  potato  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram, and  to  amend  section  8e  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
restrictions  on  Imported  commodities  Im- 
posed by  such  section  to  imported  raisins, 
olives,  and  prunes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  8c '6)  (I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  to  permit  projects 
for  paid  advertising  under  marketing 
orders,  to  provide  for  a  potato  research 
and  promotion  program,  and  to  amend 
section  8e  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  restrictions 
on  imported  commodities  imposed  by 
such  section  to  imported  raisins,  olives, 
and  prunes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (HJl.  18884)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

?[r.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
iiTKUs  consent  that  all  Members  may 
haie  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extjnd  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
parsed. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th€  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

1  'here  was  no  objection. 
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Further  message  from  the 

SENATE 

further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mrl  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
wit  liout  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  he  House  of  the  following  title: 

t  J.  Res.  1403.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
an  additional  temporary  extension  of  the 
Fee  eral  Housing  Administration's  insurance 
aut  tusrlty. 

".  "he  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sei  late  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
me^it  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  2224) 
tied  'An  act  to  amend  the  Invest- 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
e^ment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tlohships  between  investment  companies 
an  1  their  investment  advisers  and  prin- 
cifal  underwriters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poles." 

RECENT  FraiNGS  AT  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  INTERIOR 

( Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
pel  mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reriarks.) 

•.At.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
coi  aes  as  a  shocking  event  to  the  Nation 
to  see  six  men  peremptorily  discharged 
fix  m  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

;  t  is,  of  course,  quite  understandable 
thiit  heads  sometimes  roll  for  wholly 
po  itical  reasons,  but  it  Is  very  seldom 
thiit  subsequent  to  such  changes  re- 
sp(«ted  civil  servants  who  are  profes- 
sloaal  rather  than  politically  appointed 
ari :  also  removed.  One  must  always  sus- 
pidon  that  there  is  some  attempt 
pe  emptorily  to  step  a  program  then  in 
pn  igress.  I  speak  particularly  of  persons 
wnom  I  know  and  whose  backgrounds  In 
field  I  am  acquainted  with,  such  as 
.  Leslie  Glasgow,  Assistant  Secretary 
Pish,  Wildlife,  Parks,   and  Marine 


hensible,  and  one  cannot  fail  to  see  some 
ipossible  relationship  between  certain 
contemporary  events. 

On  November  13  It  was  announced  that 
Humble  Oil  Co.  was  charged  with  falling 
to  install  safety  devices  on  its  oil  wells  In 
the  Gulf. 

On  November  20  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment brought  similar  charges  against 
three  other  major  oil  firms :  Shell  Oil  Co., 
Continental  Oil  Co..  and  Union  Oil  of 
California. 

These  charges  come  severaJ  months 
after  Che^Ton  OU  v.  as  fined  $1  million 
for  failure  to  install  storm  chokes,  wliich 
caused  a  blowout  that  spilled  millions  of 
gallons  of  oil  in  the  Gulf. 

And  then  on  November  25  President 
Nixon  fired  Secretary  Hickel. 

Had  it  not  bsen  for  the  sweeping  out 
of  secondary  officers,  pure  professionals. 
I  should  not  have  raised  this  question, 
but  the  removal  of  those  who  might  carry 
out  an  existing  program,  because  facts — 
not  politics — make  the  program  desir- 
able, does  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the 
basic  cause  of  these  discharges. 
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Ri  sources. 

3r.  Glasgow  was  not  a  friend  of  the 
iry   when    he   was    appointed.   I 
dolibt  that  he  iiad  even  met  him.  How- 
!r.  he  is  a  first-class  environmentalist. 
is  former  executive  director  of  the 
Lcjuisiana  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
a   former   professor   at   Louisiana 
University. 
He  is  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
life.  When  ha  went  into  the  office 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush),  a  Republl- 
,  and  I,  as  a  Democrat,  recommended 
Glasgow  for  the  post.  This  was  a  ncn- 
isan  recommendation  and  appoint - 
nt.  To  peremptorily  discharge  such  a 
mfcn  is  higlily  partisan  and  most  repre- 
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the  young  men  of  high  school  and  college 
age.  Maybe  It  could  well  quoU  some  dissent, 
and  help  some  yotmg  men  find  the  right  road 
In  UXe  to  travel.  I  have  several  more  weelu 
of  training  to  complete,  then  I'll  go  inio 
the  field  to  do  my  part  Ln  saving  lives. 

Now  I  think  I've  said  enough.  However  I 
know  life  still  holds  more  in  store  for  me 
and  all  other  young  people.  Life  is  still  a 
mysiery  (but  the  clouds  are  beginning  to 
clear).  If  you  can  refer  other  young  men 
to  the  Coast  Guard  I  think  it  would  help 
in  ways  uncountable.  I  don't  believe  in  war, 
such  as  the  one  In  Vietnam.  I  do,  however.' 
beUcve  In  the  war  with  saving  lives.  We  ia 
the  Guard  are  always  ready;  v,e  have  to  go 
out.  but  we  don't  have  to  come  back. 

Boot  camp  is  tough,  but  this  is  what  makes 
good  Guardsmen.  I'm  proud  to  serve,  proud 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Guard.  I'm  Just 
plain  proud  of  my  country  as  one  Nation 
under  God. 

IX  you  can  give  me  any  advice  that  may 
help  me  later  on  I  would  appreciate  it.  Also 
any  words  of  wisdom  I  could  pass  on  to  the 
other  men.  In  closing,  I'd  like  to  say,  keep 
tip  your  good  work,  we  need  it. 
Sincerely. 

RoBSwr  E.  Brt-LOCK  390-197SH. 


LETTERS  TO  CONGRESSMEN  NOT 
ALWAYS  DO^^NATED  BY  CRITICS 
AND  COMPLAINERS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  incl'dde  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  false 
suggestion  that  letters  to  Congressmen 
are  dominated  by  the  critics  and  com- 
plainers  is  given  too  much  currency. 

I  do  not  know  Robert  E.  Bullock  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  but  a  recent  letter 
from  him  to  me  is  too  good  for  me  to 
keep  to  myself. 

Mr.  Bullock's  letter  is  direct  and  sin- 
cere and  I  believe  worth  sharing.  I  insert 
a  copy  at  this  point  In  the  Record; 
Foxtrot  Compant  77. 

TJSCQ  TRASXJPCEN, 

GovxsKMENT  Island,  Alambda,  Cauf., 

October  31, 1970. 
Coneressman  Bttrt  L.  Talcott, 
House  of  Representatives , 
WashinJgfton,  D.C. 

Dear  iim..  Talcott:  Being  a  person  from  the 
district  you  represent,  I  thought  I  might 
drop  you  a  line. 

I'm  a  yovmg  fellow  who  graduated  thla 
year  from  high  school.  I  received  a  letter 
from  you  a  while  back;  thank  you.  Also  I 
would  like  to  say  I'm  In  the  service  now,  the 
Coast  Guard  to  be  exact.  I  went  In  for  reasons 
far  too  numerous  to  explain  at  this  time. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  one  of  the  finest  outfits  in  the 
United  States.  I  was  a  bit  mixed  up  about 
life,  but  the  Guard  is  helping  me  to  walk 
the  right  path. 

By  now  you  are  probably  wondering  why 
I  am  writing  you  this  letter.  Well,  It's  this: 
I,  as  an  American,  would  like  to  voice  my 
feelings.  I'm  part  of  the  silent  majority, 
one  of  the  people  who  sits  back  and  worries, 
but  does  nothing  about  It.  This  is  changing 
more  every  day  now.  Now  I  feel  I  belong  to 
something  reaUy  worthwhile.  This  U  the 
Coast  Guard.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of 
America's  first  and  finest  military  organlza- 
ticns.  It  Is  one  in  which  lives  are  saved,  not 
taken.  Most  young  people  have  a  mistaken 
idea  of  this.  They  believe  that  the  Guard 
acts  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Navy  or  other 
armed  forces.  You  and  I  know  this  is  false. 
If  I  had  one  wish,  I'd  wish  that  more  facts 
on  what  the  Guard  does  were  presented  to 
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WORK  IS  STILL  ESSENTIAL 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  ex- 
planations of  the  dangers  of  our  policy 
of  extending  aid  to  everyone  who  wants 
to  accept  aid  that  I  have  ever  read.  The 
letter  is  from  a  schoolteacher  who  points 
to  some  of  the  grievous  effects  of  our 
gifts  of  money  to  schoolchildren.  She 
discusses  the  matter  from  a  practical  and 
a  personal  viewpoint.  She  points  out  the 
injustice  of  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
children  and  the  way  we  are  breaking 
down  all  self-respect  and  ambition.  She 
says  that  there  is  evidence  that  "working 
for  a  living  is  becoming  unpopular  and 
in  many  cases  unnecessary." 

We  all  know  this  is  true  and  we  all 
know  that  our  country  can  no  more  exist 
on  free  bread  and  circuses  than  could 
the  Roman  Empire.  No  great  civilization 
was  ever  built  on  leisure  and  laziness. 
Great  civilizations  and  great  nations  have 
always  depended  on  hard  work.  When 
we  take  away  the  incentive  for  work  we 
undermine  the  strength  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  very  basis  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Nor  would  we  deny  any  needy  citizen 
help  who  cannot  work  because  of  infir- 
mity or  Inability  to  find  work,  but  when 
we  provide  for  those  who  will  not  work 
as  generously  as  we  do  for  those  who  do 
work  we  have  moved  completely  away 
from  the  free  enterprise  to  the  socialistic 
concept. 

I  commend  the  letter  which  follows  to 
the  reading  of  everyone   who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  our  ;  reat  land: 
Mabun.  Tex., 
November  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Bob  Poage, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wast'ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Kb.  Poage:  Change  is  Inevitable  and 
I-U  be  the  first  to  admit  that  many  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  oiu:  country  have 
been  beneficial  to  me.  From  reading  that 
I've  done,  I've  been  convinced  that  America 
is  the  most  advanced  nation  in  the  world. 


T  also  believe  that  our  country  achieved  its 
treatness  partly  because  our  people  are  free 
M  Dursue  their  di  sired  occupations.  How- 
ever one  change  now  well  underway  seems 
to  me  to  be  undermining  and,  in  fact,  killing 
thts  desire  to  advance  our  nation  by  workmg 
for  oneself.  To  be  more  specific,  I  see  evi- 
dence now  that  working  for  a  living  is  be- 
coming  unpopular  and  In  many  cases,  un- 
necessary.   

I  am  a  schoolteacher.  I  was  informed  re- 
cently that  free  lunches  In  our  school  will 
soon  be  funded  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture My  class  Is  economically  deprived 
and  at  present  nearly  half  the  class  is  on  free 
mnch  or  part  pay  lunch  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Title  I  program.  Along  with  lunch  as- 
sistance, we  also  give  free  pencils,  paper  and 
other  supplies.  It  has  become  a  Joke  among 
the  faculty  that  as  soon  as  we  have  one  gov- 
ernment program  familiarized  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  replacement  for  it.  It  is  no  laugh- 
ine  matter,  but  has  been  used  as  Ironical 
humor  that  some  of  the  teachers  in  our  sys- 
tem who  have  children  can  now  qualify  for 
free  lunches  for  their  school  age  children. 
Teaching  school  is  no  way  to  get  rich,  but 
when  you  are  eligible  for  government  paid 
lunches  after  accepting  a  position  that  re- 
quires four  years  of  professional  training 
then  something  is  wrong.  Either  the  govern- 
ment is  giving  too  much  too  easily  or  the 
cost  of  living  makes  living  on  almost  any 
salary  Impossible  or  too  much  of  our  money 
Is  being  taken  in  taxes  and  then  being  re- 
turned to  some  of  us  who  can  qualify. 

Helping  the  poor  Is  a  noble  work  which  I 
feel  we  need.  What  concerns  me  is  the  "give, 
give,  give"  which  destroys  pride  and  eventu- 
ally becomes  expected  Instead  of  accepted. 
When  you  are  informed  that  you  cannot  ask 
a  child  to  pick  up  a  napkin  off  the  cafeteria 
floor  If  he  Is  on  free  or  part  pay  lunch  be- 
cause It  would  be  discriminating  against  him 
by,  in  a  sense,  making  him  work  for  his  lunch 
I  feel  there  is  injustice  there.  In  other  words, 
those  children  who  pay  their  way  do  the 
work.  Also,  a  child  who  pays  not  a  cent  for 
lunch  cannot  be  denied  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing popcorn  or  snowcone  while  on  the  play- 
ground. It  seems  to  me  that  this  money,  by 
all  that  is  right,  should  be  applied  to  the 
lunch,  but  once  again  this  would  discrimi- 
nate by  pointing  out  those  who  cannot  buy 
snowcones  or  popcorn.  This  Is  unfair.  The 
truth  Is  the  children  who  are  paying  for  their 
lunches  are  quite  often  the  ones  who  cannot 
then  afford  these  extras.  Why  should  being 
poor  be  considered  shameful? 

Hippies,  Yipples,  and  other  such  radicals 
have  been  highly  criticized  by  me.  The  long 
hair,  filth,  dope  and  such  repulse  me.  I'm  the 
kind  the  government  must  love.  I  never  buck 
anything  the  establishment  does.  I  vote  in 
every  election.  More  and  more  of  my  salary 
is  taken  for  taxes  and  even  though  I  gripe  I 
usually  pass  it  off  with  "Well,  It  Is  happening 
to  everybody  else."  You  know,  for  the  first 
time  m  my  life  I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  radical  who  wants  to  change  the 
establishment,  even  though  I  disapprove 
their  methods. 

What  makes  it  so  bad  Is,  I  don't  even  know 
who  Is  responsible.  To  whom  do  I  direct  my 
feelings?  Does  It  do  any  good?  Certainly  I'm 
not  the  first  to  become  upset  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  What  has  become  of  other 
letters?  Are  they  really  given  any  attention? 
I  know  that  my  trite  statements  are  no  news. 
Anybody  can  gripe,  but  what  about  solu- 
tions? 

Don't  give  so  much  so  easily.  Too  many 
able-bodied  people  are  overpopulatlng  the 
country  and  being  paid  to  do  so  with  money 
taken  from  people  like  myself.  Anyone  In 
Washington  cannot  possibly  know  how  the 
funds  that  are  passed  out  are  being  used.  As 
for  me  it  would  probably  be  less  expensive 
for  me  to  feed  the  poverty  stricken  In  my 
room  myself  than  to  pay  for  the  lunches  plus 


the  salaries  of  those  who  decide  who  receive 
the  free  and  part  pay  lunches. 

I  love  this  country.  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self a  highly  prejudiced  person.  I  love  the 
children  In  my  classroom  and  do  not  blame 
them  for  being  poor  or  for  taking  advantage 
of  "hand-outs".  I  hate  to  see  them,  so  young, 
being  stripped  of  pride  and  not  even  realizing 
that  you  are  supposed  to  earn  your  own  way. 
I  am  worried  about  socialism.  I  was  brought 
up  to  believe  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
was  superior  to  other  forms  of  government. 
The  saying  "Those  who  don't  work,  dont 
eat"  is  strong  medicine  and  certainly  subject 
to  exceptions,  but  it  would  certainly  relieve  a 
lot  of  pressure  currently  upon  those  who  do 
work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anfta  Tate. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  CONTINUED  U.S. 
SOVEREIGN  CONTROL 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  a 
recent  10-day  visit  in  the  United  States, 
Revolutionary  President  Demetria  B. 
Lakas  of  Panama  reported  in  a  message 
to  the  people  of  that  country,  his  great 
pleasure  over  President  Nixon's  expres- 
sion of  willingness  to  resume  diplomatic 
negotiations,  pertaining  to  the  status  of 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  report  of 
the  investigation  by  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  is 
due  on  December  1, 1970,  presents  a  grave 
situation  that  must  be  met  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  sea  level  canal  in  the  forthcom- 
ing report,  depends  upon  surrender  to 
Panama  of  the  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  Accordingly,  my  most  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dan  Flood,  and  I  ad- 
dressed a  joint  letter  on  November  17, 
1970,  to  all  Members  of  the  House,  with 
copies  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  It 
urges  early  adoption  by  the  House  of 
pending  identical  resolutions  opposing 
any  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  emphasizes  that  the  House  must 
participate  in  any  disposal  of  U.S.  ter- 
ritory or  property,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution. 

In  order  that  this  letter  may  be  known 
to  the  Nation  at  large,  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

The  Washington  Post  of  October  31,  1970, 
In  its  "Around  the  World"  column,  reports 
that  revolutionary  President  Lakes  of  Pana- 
ma, m  a  message  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try following  his  recent  talks  with  President 
Nixon,  stated  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  a  new  canal  treaty  with 
Panama. 

Following  an  effort  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  reopen  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  three  proposed  1967  treaties  that 
were  never  signed  because  of  strong  opposi- 
tion In  both  countries,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Panama,  in  a  note  on  August  5,  1970,  for- 
mally notified  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  1967  draft  treaties  are  "no  longer 
considered  a  satisfactory  basis  for  negotia- 
tions." 

Those  proposed  treaties,  negotiated  with- 
out the  authorization  of  Congress,  would: 

(1)  cede  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  to 
Panama; 


(2)  make  that  weak  and  unstable  repub- 
lic a  partner  In  the  management  and  defense 
of  the  Canal: 

(3)  Increase  the  annuity  to  Panama; 

(4)  raise  transit  tolls;  and 

(5)  eventually  give  to  Panama  without  auy 
compensation  whatever  both  the  existing 
Canal  and  any  new  one  in  Panama  that  m\y 
be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  our  over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

Evidently,  the  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Panama  to  ac- 
cept the  1967  proposed  treaties  as  basis  for 
renewed  negotiations  was,  and  is,  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  treaties  would  not  remove 
United  States  protection  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  as  was  done  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment m  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal,  thus 
permitting  a  Soviet  takeover. 

The  chief  negotiator  for  the  1967  treaty 
proposals  was  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Ander- 
son. His  associates  in  the  formulation  and 
negotiation  of  them  Included  John  N.  Irwin 
II.  recently  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Robert  M.  Sayre,  now  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Panama.  A  fourth 
official  Involved  is  Daniel  W.  Hofgren,  a 
young  White  House  staff  member  with  no 
diplomatic  or  Panama  Canal  experience,  who 
Is  now  the  principal  negotiating  assistant  to 
Ambassador  Anderson.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  perfect  setup  for  surender  at  Panama 
with  complete  loss  to  the  United  States  of 
the  strategic  Panama  Canal  and  its  ultimate 
takeover  by  Soviet  power  Just  as  occurred  m 
Cuba  and  at  the  Suez  Canal. 

Under  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2,  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  Ho»ise 
must  Join  the  Senate  In  the  disposal  of  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  of  the  United 
States— a  course  that  in  the  past  has  been 
observed  by  the  Executive  power. 

Hence  the  House  of  Representatives  has  an 
imperative  reason  to  express  Itself  in  the 
premises.  With  that  objective  In  view,  some 
116  members  of  the  House  have  sponsored 
28  Identical  resolutions  in  the  present  Con- 
gress opposing  any  surrender  at  Panama.  The 
House  sub-committee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs during  the  period  of  July  8  to  August  3, 
1970,  held  Intensive  hearings  on  "Cuba  and 
the  Caribbean",  including  consideration  of 
the  Indicated  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  res- 
olutions, but  a  report  thereon  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

In  addition  to  statements  by  the  under- 
signed on  August  3rd  to  the  subcommittee, 
the  testimony  quotes  the  1970  "Memorial  to 
the  Congress"  prepared  by  the  Committee  for 
Continued  United  States  Control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  All  of  this,  with  the  text  of  the 
pending  sovereignty  resolutions,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sept. 
15,  1970,  pp.  31889-99. 

There  never  has  been  proposed  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  such  surrender  of  our 
indispensable  rights,  power  and  authority 
over  this  vital  artery  of  marine  transporta- 
tion, constructed,  maintained,  operated,  san- 
itated, and  protected  by  the  United  States  at 
huge  cost  as  a  "mandate  of  civilization."  In- 
stead, eminent  Secretaries  of  State  such  as 
John  Hay,  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  strongly  supported  exclusive 
United  States  sovereignty  as  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  questions  at  issue  are  not  really  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  but 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  im- 
perialism, which  since  1917  has  had  for  its 
policy  the  wresting  of  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  United  States.  Moreover,  Red 
militants  and  terrorists  are  now  operating 
throughout  all  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  our  own;  and  with 
our  surrender  of  the  Canal  the  complete 
communist  takeover  of  the  Hemisphere  will 
be  facilitated.  These  are  the  challenges  that 
should  be  debated  in  the  Congress  and  forth- 
rightly  met. 
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failure   of   the  House   to  act  In   the 

will  bring  the  United  States  Into  a 

tuatlon   of   the   gravest  peril.  With   Cuba, 

Boli^a.  Peru,  and  now  Chile,  already  doml- 

by  communist  power,  the  rest  of  Latin 

will  soon  be  under  Soviet  control 

our  nation  rendered  powerless  to  defend 
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Is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  Importance 
the  Executive  Branch  of  our  govem- 
,  and  the  Nation,  should  know  the  posl- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
ses.  To  that  end,  we  urge  prompt  action 
pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 


tie 
resol  itlons. 

Wl  th  such  resolutions  adopted  should  any 
surr<  nder  treaty  or  treaties  be  sent  to  the 
Sena  te  for  ratification  some  of  our  colleague* 
on  b>th  sides  of  the  aisle  have  requested  us 
to  le  Eld  a  march  of  a  large  number  of  pro- 
testl  ig  House  members  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mltt< «  on  Foreign  Relations  to  be  heard  in 
op>pa  91  tlon  to  ratification. 

In  addition  to  adopting  the  indicated  res- 
olutl  :)ns.  we  urge  all  members  of  the  Hou8« 
to  w  'ite  the  President  strongly  opposing  any 
sum  nder  of  United  States  sovereignty  at 
Pan4ma. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DuawARO  G.  Hall. 
Damiel  J.  Flood, 
Members  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves zs  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  has,  by  far,  the  great- 
est number  of  tractors  in  use  of  any 
coimtry  in  the  world.  In  1968  the  United 
States  had  4,810,000  tractors.  The  sec- 
ond-ranked nation,  the  Soviet  Union, 
had  1,821,000. 
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MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
on  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
matter.) 
\nZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its  all-out 
to  provide  disaster  assistance  to 
people  of  East  Pakistan,  the  Nixon 
istration  has  run  afoul  of  some 
critics  who  are  charging  that 
lire  not  doing  enough.  Since  one  of 
greatest  problems  is  lack  of  trans- 
to  brtnp  food  and  medical  sup- 
to  the   disaster   area,   one  of   our 
has  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
United  States  has  some  4,000  hell- 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  Implied 
our  Government  is  "suspect"  be- 
we  have  not  made  more  of  these 
rs  available  to  the  relief  effort, 
criticism  completely  Ignores  the 
y   of   the   situation    faced   by   our 
'.jemment   In   Pakistan.   The   United 
s  has  more  than  met  every  request 
Pakistan  Government,  and  we  will 
to  do  so.  But  we  must  continue 
i  unction  under  the  direction  of  the 
tan  Government,  just  as  must  all 
other  countries  who  are  providing 
unce  The  relief  effort  must  be  co- 
and  If  the  United  States  were 
..undertake   i-.dependent   action,   the 
would  be  chaos  and,  quite  prob- 
,  would  bring  a  strong  protest  from 
Government  of  Pakistan. 
Tfiose  who  are  complaining  that  the 
States  is  no*^  doing  enough  would 
e  first  to  be  outraged  If  this  coun- 
undertook  a  relief  invasion  of  Pakl- 
and  violated  the  sovereignty  of  that 
The  United  States  must  respect 
wishes  of  the  Pakistan  Government. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Kir.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
giV'  m  permission  to  extend  his  remark! 
at '  his  point  in  the  Recoid.) 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  RoBisoN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  December  1  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  death  in 
family. 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  through  De- 
cember 13,  on  account  of  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Dow  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  PHiLiNoinrTSEN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Qbrald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  No- 
vember 30.  on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  John- 
son of  California),  for  today  through 
Monday,  December  14,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wais  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ichord,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, December  2,  1970. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

.vir.  Ichoro  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extianeoufi  materiaL 

Mr.  HoLiFixu),  to  include  with  his  re- 
marks in  the  committee  certain  extrane- 
ous material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizELL)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ceoerbero. 

Mr.  HosMEK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HtTNT. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Tatt. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  R.wicK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Satterfield  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sttllivan  in  four  Instances. 


Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  C^lTLVEH. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Koch  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  PicKLK  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Diggs  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Uu;  to  the  Ckunmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dio- 
nisio  Teng  Ubl  and  Dr.  Bernadette  Llbi;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  4029.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Ae 
Kwak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dellna; 

H.R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Ton 
(Mrs.  Charles  G.)  Klrsch; 

H  R.  8951.  An  act  to  enact  the  Interstate 
agreement  on  detainers  into  law; 

HB.  14643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rolando  C.  Dayao; 

H.R.  16216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Japan  in  1871,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  15767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Z&hanlaca  (nee  Bojklwska): 

H.R.  16M2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Som- 
porn  (Letta  Nol)  Bell; 

HJR.  16867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Ho  Too; 

H.R.  17431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacque- 
line and  Barbara  Andrews; 

HJR.  17508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Tung  Ml  and  Jung  Ae  Rl;  and 

Hit.  17912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Soo 
Park  and  Moon  Ml  Park. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  2543.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  movement 
la  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  (m 
House    Administration,    reported    that 


that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  25,  1970: 
HR.  110.  An  act  to  amend  section  427(b) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  even 
though  the  member  does  not  rriaintain  a 
residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control. 

H.R.  386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  Is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 

H.R.  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  In  a 
detailed  status  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict; 

H.R.  14252.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the  use 
of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  18546.  An  act  to  establish  Improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities, 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  30.  1970: 
HJi.  670.  An  act  to  amend  section  19  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Assistance 
Act  of  1962; 

H.R.  3373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dellna. 

H.R.  4183.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  wid- 
ow of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his 
retirement  may  qualify  for  survivor  bene- 
fits; 

H.R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Ton 
(Mrs.  Charles  G.)  Kirsch; 

H.R.  9017.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
HJl.  10336.  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels, 
and  similar  establishments  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  their  guests; 

H.R.  13564.  An  act  to  provide  that  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  one  or  more  grantors  In 
a  conveyance  creating  an  estate  In  Joint 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may 
also  be  one  of  the  grantees; 

H.R.  13565.  An  act  to  validate  certain  deeds 
Improperly  acknowledged  or  executed  (or 
both)  that  are  recorded  In  the  land  records 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  14543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rolando  C.  Dayao; 

H.R.  15767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Zahaniacz  (nee  Bojklwska); 

H.R.  15922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Som- 
porn  (LeetaNoi)  Bell; 

H.R.  16857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Ho  Too; 

H.R.  17431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jac- 
queline and  Barbara  Andrews; 

H.R.  17508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Tung  Ml  and  Jung  Ae  Rl; 

H.R.  17912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Soo 
Park  and  Moon  Ml  Park;  and 

HJl.  17970.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  December  1,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


report  on  Improvements  needed  to  upgrade 
the  readiness  of  the  Naval  Air  Reser\e,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2579.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  ;i 
report  on  the  information  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating activities  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  section  501  of  tlie  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1970,  establishing 
a  limitation  on  budget  outlays,  through  Oc- 
tober 31,  1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-421);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  National 
Park  Foundation,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Foundation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90- 
209;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2574.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  preliminary  desig- 
nation of  a  basic  system  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
518;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

2575.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  certified 
copies  of  the  opinion  and  findings  of  the 
court  In  the  case  Ralph  J.  Messina,  Sr.,  et  al. 
V.  The  United  States,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
1492  and  2509  and  House  Resolution  1111, 
90th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2576.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  3,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
vFlth  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Rhodes  Point  to  Tylerton,  Md.,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  10,  1962  and  October  5,  1966.  No  author- 
ization by  Congress  Is  recommended  as  the 
desired  improvements  have  been  approved 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2577.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Bayou  Coden,  Ala.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  March  11,  1963. 
No  authorization  by  Congress  Is  recommend- 
ed as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been  ap- 
proved for  accomplishment  under  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  several  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
Received  Pbom  the  Comptroixer  General 

2578.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   of    the   United    States,    transmitting   a 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  19446.  A  bill  to  assist  school 
districts  to  meet  special  problems  Incident 
to  desegregation  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  improve  education  in  racially  im- 
pacted areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1634).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJi.  19868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1B54  to  accelerate 
the  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  to 
continue  excise  taxes  on  passenger  automo- 
biles and  communications  services,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1635) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  19576.  A  blU  to 
establish  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1636).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    FALLON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
KLUC2TNSKI,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Eomonoson.    Mr. 
Johnson   of   California,   Mr.   Dorn, 
Mr.    Henderson,    Mr.    Olsen,    Mr. 
Roberts,   Mr.   McCarthy,   Mr.    Kee, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Caffeby,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 
Cramer,    Mr.   Harsha,    Mr.    Oro\'ep., 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN) : 
H.R.    19877.    A    bill    authorizing    the   con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    FALLON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Duncan,       Mr.       Schwencel,       Mr. 
Schadeberg,   Mr.   Snyder,   Mr.  Den- 
NEY,    Mr.    ZiON,    Mr.    McDonald    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  : 
H.R.    19878.   A   bill    authorizing   the   con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   MCMILLAN    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  F^QUA)  : 
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R.  19879.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
reviuue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
oth  >r  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Disirict  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HlR.  19880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rev  inue  Code  of  1964  relating  to  transfers 
talcing  effect  at  deatii;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Wafs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBEU: 
HIR.  19S81.  A  bill;  consolidated  returns  of 
life  insurance  companies;  to  the  Committee 
on  y  ^ays  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
Hi    Con.    Res.    788.    Concurrent   resolution 
Butliorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
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of  "Hearings  Relating  to  Various  Bills  To  Re- 
peal The  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1960." 
91st  Congress,  Second  Session;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  8TRATTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wold,  and  Mr.  ScHMrrz) : 

H.  Res.  1287.  Resolution;  support  for  ef- 
forts to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  In- 
carcerated in  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 

H.  Res.  1288.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional postage  for  Members  and  officers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  J  ARM  AN  Introduced  a  bill  (HR 
19882)  for  the  relief  of  Shirley  C.  Thome;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rale  XXn, 

641.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Palau  legislature,  Koror,  Palau,  Western 
Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  war  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


^m^XTE— Monday,  November  30,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  oclock  meridian, 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernest  F. 
Hok-LiNGS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Iltemal  Father,  as  we  return  to  our 
tas  cs  we  pause  to  thank  Thee  for  the 
fes  ival  of  Thanksgiving,  for  home  and 
faEpUy,  for  church  and  school,  and  for 
durability  of  our  institutions  in 
changing  times.  Now  accept  our  fresh 
deqication  to  high  service  in  a  govern- 
t  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
the  people.  May  Thy  grace  be  suffl- 
ciett  for  all  our  needs. 
Crrant  to  all  who  serve  in  the  higher 
:es  of  the  Nation  the  wisdom  and 
ijrage  to  marshal  the  bountiful  re- 
and  generous  talents  with  which 
Thtiu  hast  endowed  us,  for  the  making 
society  of  righteousness  and  justice. 
Guide  the  nations  of  the  world,  so  torn 
contention  and  weary  of  war,  into  the 
peaceable  ways  of  Thy  kingdom,  where 
is  love  and  Thy  spirit  rules  every 
map. 

1  Ve  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Pejice.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hollings) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  luider  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


offi 

CO 

soiJrces 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

"the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

'  lie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
fol  owing  letter: 

U  S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  November  30.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

I  eing  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  a  jpolnt  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hoixings,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  per- 
for  n  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
seqoe. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

:  rlr.   ROLLINGS  thereupon   took  the 
ir  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  aflaxed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore : 

HM.  670.  An  act  to  amend  section  19  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1962; 

H.R.  4183.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  oflBcer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  or  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits; 

HR.  9017.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 

HR.  10336.  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
similar  establishments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  their  gfuests; 

H.R.  13564.  An  act  to  provide  that  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  one  or  more  grantors  in 
a  conveyance  creating  an  estate  In  Joint 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may  also 
be  one  of  the  grantees; 

HR.  13565.  An  act  to  validate  certain  deeds 
improperly  acknowledged  or  executed  (or 
both)  that  are  recorded  in  the  land  records 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H.R.  17970.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
serve  notice  on  the  Senate  that  the  un- 
objected-to  items  on  the  c-lendar  will,  on 
the  basis  of  joint  agreement,  be  brought 
up  during  the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  today,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  with  a  time  limi- 
tation of  3  minutes  on  statements  made 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENTS  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  10  A.M.  ON  TUES- 
DAY. WEDNESDAY.  THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY  OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  It  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  tomorrow;  and  that 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of 
this  week  the  Senate  convene  at  10  am. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obj  faction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

^ilessages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


I        THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  25,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIE'JD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  me.t  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff>  for  20 
minutes.      ^^^^^^^____ 

S   4545  AND  S.  4546— INTRODUCTION 
OF  THE  URBAN   EDUCATION    IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1970  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  FACILITIES  LOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 
Mr    RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  moi-e 
than  8  months  have  passed  since  the 
Senate  debated  the  need  for  a  national 
policy  for  integration.  At  that  time.  I 
urged  this  countrj',  its  leaders,  and  its 
citizens  to  acknowledge  that  .segregation, 
de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure,  is  wrong  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

Those  of  us  in  the  North  have  relied 
for  too  long  on  the  artificial  distinction 
between  segregation  enforced  by  laws— 
de  jure— and  segregation  dictated  by 
social  and  economic  conditions—  de  facto. 
If  we  are  to  end  the  racial  turmoil  tear- 
ing this  Nation  apart,  we  must  be  willing 
to  attack  segregation  in  the  North  with 
a  will  equal  to  that  we  demand  of  the 
South. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  last  Feb- 
ruary to  change  my  views.  We  have  made 
no  noticeable  progress  toward  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Distrust,  hostility,  and 
bitterness  are  increasing  among  minor- 
ity-group citizens  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  major  population  centers, 
North  and  South,  where  whites  continue 
to  flee  the  inner  city.  Unless  we  take 
action  soon  to  correct  this  volatile  situa- 
tion, the  breach  between  the  races  will 
pass  the  point  of  no  return. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln warned  that  this  Nation  could  not 
survive  half  slave  and  half  free.  Nor  will 
we  endure  if  we  permit  the  formation  of 
separate  black  and  white  societies  that 
communicate  with  each  other  by  sending 
ambassadors  across  boundaries  of  hate 
and  fear. 

We  must  act  and  act  quickly,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  If  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  the 
16  years  since  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, we  will  only  perpetuate  the  anger 
and  disillusionment  that  surround  us 
now. 

We  must  fli-st  recognize  that  we  can 
no  longer  assume  that  integrated  edu- 
cation alone  can  solve  the  problems  of 
segregation  in  this  country.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  as  long  as  at- 
tempts to  integrate  education  take  place 
within  a  segregated  society,  racial  sep- 
aration continues  to  exist. 

We  must  end  residential  as  well  as 
educational  segregation  if  we  are  serious 
about  trying  to  bring  this  country  to- 
gether. But.  our  present  policies  work  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Whites  in  central 
cities  are  able  to  flee  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  suburbs  whose  governmental  au- 
thorities have  no  obligations  to  the  in- 
ner city.  Once  begun,  this  process  accel- 
erates as  white  families  seek  to  avoid 
being  left  behind.  At  the  ^ame  time, 
minorities  are  effectively  trapped  in  ex- 
panding inner  city  ghettos. 


Improving  conditions  in  the  central 
city  Is  desirable,  of  course,  but  a  success- 
ful solution  to  our  racial  problems  must 
involve  the  suburbs  as  well,  and  must  in- 
clude integrated  housing  and  jobs  as 
well  as  education. 

Another  error  we  have  made  in  the 
past  is  to  require  substantial  changes 
and  activities  without  providing  the  fi- 
nancing to  make  them  possible.  Integra- 
tion will  cost  money.  Suburbs  as  well  as 
school  systems  are  already  facing  finan- 
cial crises  that  are  producing  deteriorat- 
ing educational  projirnms  and  declin- 
ing municipal  .services.  To  ask  these  areas 
to  assume  greater  expenses  without  the 
necessary  assistance  will  only  increase 
their  resistance.  We  must  be  willing  to 
help  those  ready  to  help  others. 

One  lesson  we  should  have  learned  is 
that  no  program  for  integration  will  suc- 
ceed without  a  clearly  stated  time  hmit. 
Use  of  the  ambiguous  phrase,  "with  all 
deliberate  speed"  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  1954  Brown  decision  allowed  de- 
fenders of  segregated  schools  to  stiffen 
their  resistance,  while  the  victims  of 
segregation  grew  increasingly  bitter. 

Any  timetable,  of  course,  must  be  ef- 
fective and  realistic.  While  we  might 
desire  an  end  to  segregation  in  our  met- 
ropolitan areas  immediately,  we  must 
realistical  y  assess  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  ve  are  seeking.  Adequate  time 
for  plann;iag  must  be  allowed.  Nonethe- 
less, to  be  vTective,  we  must  require  sub- 
stantial progress  each  step  of  the  way, 
with  our  goal  being  an  end  to  racial  sep- 
aration within  a  definite  period  of  years. 
The  greatest  lesson  we  can  learn  from 
our  past  experience  Is  the  danger  of 
avoiding  a  critical  issue  for  so  long  that 
the  Supreme  Couit  is  foiced  to  move  in 
while  we  stand  in  the  background  shuf- 
fling our  feet. 

Some  may  support  this  as  an  easy  way 
to  settle  controversial  issues.  The  Court 
can  take  the  blame  siiice  the  Justices  do 
not  have  to  run  for  election. 

But  our  comts  are  not  structmed  to  be 
legislatures.  They  decide  issues  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  that  does  not  lend  itself  to 
legislating  and  administering  national 
programs. 

Fuithermore,  if  the  courts  continue  to 
do  our  work  for  us,  the  ensuing  public 
controversy  will  inevitably  destroy  their 
power  and  influence. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  chosen 
by  the  voters  to  make  the  difficult  de- 
cisions necessary  to  lead  this  Nation.  The 
danger  now  is  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  ignore  the  problem  of 
residential  segregation  as  we  have  so 
often  in  the  years  gone  by.  It  is  folly  to 
hope  that  the  problem  and  the  contro- 
versy will  go  away  simply  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

We  should  know  better  by  now.  In  fact, 
the  situation  continues  to  worsen.  Sooner 
or  later  the  Supreme  Court  itself  will  be 
forced  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  the  arti- 
ficial political  lines  now  used  to  maintain 
segregation  and  will  order  metropolitan- 
wide  integration.  Years  of  litigation,  con- 
fusion of  the  issues  and  increased  frus- 
tration on  all  sides  will  then  follow. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  demonstrate  the  leader- 


ship necessary  to  confront  this  issue  and 
deal  with  it  constructively. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  two  bills 
today.  One  deals  with  improving  educa- 
tion, the  other  with  developing  low-oo.st 
housing  in  suburban  areas.  Both  attack 
the  problem  of  racial  isolation  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

These  bills  must  be  considered  to- 
gether, because  the  integration  of  public 
education  can  only  be  succes.sf  ul  as  long 
as  it  reflects  the  underlying  integration 
of  society.  What  good  will  it  do  to  trans- 
port children  from  the  ghetto  to  affluent 
suburbs  every  day  for  years,  if  they  are 
returned  to  tlie  misery  of  the  Inner  city 
every  night?  Tlie  continuous  cultuial 
shock  will  only  lead  to  Increased  bitter- 
ness when  the  youngsters  learn  that  a 
complete  life  in  the  subiubs  is  foreclo.sed 
to  them. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers  nor  will 
the  bills  I  Introduce  today  provide  com- 
plete solutions  to  these  difficult  problems. 
But  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  arguing  ab- 
stractly and  begin  to  consider  specific 
alternatives. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  will  not  be 
taking  action  on  this  matter  this  year.  I 
am  intioducing  these  bills  now  to  en- 
courage a  di.scussion  of  the  points  they 
raise  and  to  elicit  suggestions  for  im- 
provement before  we  convene  again  In 
January.  Soon  thereafter  the  President's 
emergency  school  desegregation  assist- 
ance bill  will  be  before  us  for  considera- 
tion; I  would  hope  we  would  use  that 
occasion  for  a  full  consideration  of  these 
probleins. 

My  first  bill,  the  "Urban  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,"  focuses  on  the 
issue  of  school  desegration  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Efforts  to  integrate  schools  have  con- 
centrated only  in  individual  school  dis- 
tricts within  a  metropolitan  area.  This 
has  reinforced  the  concentration  of  mi- 
nority-group students  in  the  central  city. 
In  numerous  areas  of  this  country,  the 
minority-group  school  population  of  the 
naetropolitan  area  as  a  whole  is  less  than 
25  percent,  while  the  percentage  in  the 
central  city,  separately,  is  above  50  per- 
cent and  increasing  rapidly. 

Unfortunately,  the  specter  of  this 
transformation  tends  to  drive  whites  out 
of  school  districts  as  soon  as  the  minor- 
ity-group population  begins  to  increase. 
We  will  end  tliis  cycle  only  when  we  begin 
to  integrate  on  a  metropolitan- wide  basi.s. 
Only  then  can  we  destroy  the  stereotype 
of  an  integrated  school  as  a  predomi- 
nantly minority  school. 

Under  the  Urban  Education  Improve- 
ment Act.  each  school  district  will  be 
required  to  participate  with  the  other 
districts  in  its  metropohtan  area  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  an  acceptable 
plan.  The  State  will  organize  an  area- 
wide  agency  to  coordinate  tliis  planning 
effort  and  2  years  are  allowed  for  devel- 
opment and  approval  of  the  plan. 

Each  plan  will  have  to  provide  that 
witliiil  10  years,  each  school  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  will  have  a  percentage  of 
minority-group  students  that  is  at  least 
one-half  of  the  percentage  of  the  mi- 
nority-group school  population  in  the 
metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, the  percentage  of  minority -group 
children  in  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
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are£  is  approximately  32  percent.  Under 
my  1  (ill.  each  school  in  the  Baltimore  area 
•would  have  to  have  a  minority-group 
pop  ilation  of  at  least  16  percent  no  later 
than  10  years  after  adoption  of  an  ac- 
cepi  able  plan. 

T  3  improve  central  city  schools  and  to 
attract  whites  and  their  children  from 
the  suburbs,  the  bUl  provides  for  estab- 
lish nent  of  educational  parks  and  mag- 
net schools  in  the  central  city,  redraw- 
ing school  district  lines,  pairing  schools, 
and  creation  of  unified  school  districts. 
Cioperating  States  and  local  school 
districts  will  receive  Federal  funds  to 
foniulate  the  plans  required  as  well  as 
fun  Is  to  implement  those  plans.  This 
financial  assistance  should  enable  all 
sch-  wl  districts  to  maintain  and  Improve 
the  present  quality  of  education  while 
me<  ting  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

T:  nder  the  bill,  any  school  district  that 
doe;  not  cooperate  in  the  formulation 
anc  implementation  of  the  master  plan 
will  be  ineligible  to  receive  Federal  edu- 
cat  on  funds.  Furthermore,  no  State 
wh:  ch  provides  State  funds  to  a  nonco- 
ope  rating  school  district  will  be  eligible 
for  Federal  funds. 

I  ecause  of  the  tendency  of  school  dis- 
tricts  to  wait  imtil  the  last  minute  and 
the  1  claim  hardship,  substantial  progress 
toward  the  target  minority-group  en- 
rollment will  have  to  bt;  achieved  each 
yea  r  the  plan  is  in  operation  or  the  school 
wil  lose  Federal  and  State  funds. 

T  he  second  part  of  my  package  is  the 
"G  (vernment  Facilities  Location  Act  of 
1910." 

£  tatistics  conclusively  demonstrate 
ths  t  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  new 
jobs  in  this  country  are  found  in  the 
sut  urbs.  In  the  last  two  decades,  in  fact, 
80  )ercent  of  all  such  jobs  were  developed 
in  suburban  areas. 

1  it  the  same  time,  racial  and  economic 
pol  icies  and  barriers  have  served  to  fore- 
cloie  these  jobs  to  those  most  in  need: 
low  -  and  moderate-income  people  in  the 
cer  tral  cities.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
coi  tinue.  We  must  permit  people  to 
mcve  where  the  jobs  are.  Experiments 
with  transportation  programs  have  es- 
tal  lished  that  the  absence  of  available 
ho  ising  in  the  suburbs  is  tantamount  to 
th<  absence  of  the  job.  Ironically,  in 
msny  suburban  areas,  the  result  is  an 
ad  ual  shortage  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  employees. 

Suburban  areas  compete  vigorously 
foi  new  industries  and  new  jobs.  Federal 
anl  State  agencies  together  with  Fed- 
eri,l  contractors  are  among  the  major 
su;)pliers  of  new  facilities  and  jobs.  Yet, 
th(  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
found  that  the  Federal  Government,  by 
hakfing  no  firm  policy  to  cover  Federal 
re  ocations,  has  added  to  the  increas- 
ini ;  gulf  between  the  white  suburbs  and 
th ;  inner  cities.  Rather  than  trying  to 
narrow  the  gap,  the  Government  has 
ur  consciously  contributed  to  its  expan- 
si(  n. 

Vly  proposal  is  a  simple  one:  We 
shDuld  encoxirage  those  commimities 
wi  lling  to  provide  adequate  low-  and 
m  )derate-income  housing  by  locating 
new  federally  connected  industry  In 
th?ir  cities.  Why  continue  to  subsidize 
thase  commiinities  that  are  contributing 


to    the    racial    and    economic    discord 
prevalent  throughout  this  coiuitry? 

Viewed  another  way,  why  continue  to 
allow  Federal  and  State  facilities  and 
Federal  contractors  to  move  or  expand 
in  areas  that  effectively  eliminate  jobs 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  em- 
ployees, especially  those  belonging  to 
minority  groups? 

The  'Government  Facilities  Location 
Act  of  1970"  was  drafted  with  these 
problems  in  mind.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  insure  that  there  is  adequate 
housing  for  all  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come Federal  employees,  State  employ- 
ees, and  Federal  contractors'  employees, 
before  any  facility  or  installation  is  lo- 
cated or  expanded  in  a  community. 

Nothing  is  done  to  affect  the  policies 
of  those  companies  that  are  not  Federal 
contractors.  Nor  does  this  bill  try  to  reach 
facilities  already  constructed.  Nonethe- 
less, I  think  the  impact  of  this  bill  will 
be  significant.  The  Federal  Government 
alone  employs  over  6  million  employees. 
The  total  Federal  payroll  including  bene- 
fits in  1970  will  approach  $50  billion. 

The  bill  provides,  that,  before  a  Federal 
facility.  State  facility,  or  Federal  con- 
tractor's facility  may  be  located  in  a  com- 
munity, the  agency  or  contractor  involved 
must  secure,  in  the  form  of  a  contract 
between  the  community  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  EEOC,  assurances  that  the 
community  will  provide  at  least  one  unit 
of  adequate  housing  for  each  prospective 
low-  or  moderate-income  employee. 

We  cannot  expect  communities  to  han- 
dle an  influx  of  low-  and  middle-income 
families  without  some  assistance.  The  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  all  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  already  overwhelming.  For 
this  reason,  cooperating  communities  will 
receive  Federal  aid  to  compensate  them 
for  the  added  expenses  of  providing  mu- 
nicipal services  to  these  new  residents. 
The  aid  will  be  based  on  a  formula  which 
is  designed  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
creased tax  revenue  generated  by  this 
economic  group. 

In  addition,  these  communities  will 
have  access  to  all  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  the  construction 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

If  a  community  reneges  on  its  plan,  the 
Chairman  may  take  court  action  to  en- 
force it.  Should  a  contractor  locate  in  a 
noncomplying  community,  the  Chairman 
shall  terminate  existing  Federal  con- 
tracts. The  Chairman  can  also  bar  the 
contractor  from  future  Federal  con- 
tracts. A  State  agency  would  be  equally 
liable  for  any  move  into  a  noncoopera- 
ting  area. 

More  than  just  these  two  bills  will  be 
needed  to  attack  the  problem  completely. 
We  should  establish  a  "new  job"  de- 
velopment bank  whereby  private  mdus- 
tries  would  be  free  to  locate  wherever 
they  wished  but  would  have  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  theli  intention  to  allow 
for  adequate  planning. 

Likewise,  revenue  sharing  proposals 
should  be  designed  to  create  financial  in- 
centives for  those  communities  that  pro- 
vide low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
This  would  favor  central  cities  initially 
but  would  also  encourage  suburbs  to  un- 
dertake the  expenses  and  added  burdens 
of  providing  low-cost  housing. 


The  two  bills  introduced  today,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  important  if  we  are 
to  begin  to  make  progress  toward  be- 
coming a  united  country  with  equal  op- 
portunity for  all. 

If  the  President  and  Congress  main- 
tain their  present  attitude  and  slow  pace, 
if  we  continue  to  be  guilty  of  political 
and  intellectual  paralysis,  we  risk  gen- 
erating an  upheaval  that  will  test  this 
Nation's  very  foundations.  Unavoidable 
choices  must  be  made  soon  or  the  entire 
debate  and  concern  about  national  unity 
will  be  meaningless. 

To  help  explain  these  bills,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  set  of  questions  and  answers 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  both 
bills. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bills  I  am  introducing  to- 
day be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  questions  and  answers,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analyses  of  the  bills,  and 
the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  (S.  4545) .  to  be  known  as  the 
Urban  Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1970,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  and  (S.  4546).  to 
be  known  as  the  Government  Facilities 
Location  Act  of  1970,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
and  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4545 
Urban  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PURPOSES    AND    FINDINGS 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  Racial  separation  In  our  public  schools 
regardless  of  the  origin  of  such  separation, 
causes  Irreparable  harm  to  the  children  of 
this  Nation; 

(b)  Racial  separation  in  the  public  schools 
of  OUT  Nation's  metropolitan  areas,  where  the 
majority  of  our  children  live.  Is  Increasing 
and  Intensifying; 

(c)  Riicial  separation  In  large  part  results 
from  housing,  zoning,  education,  and  other 
economic,  social,  and  political  policies  and 
decisions  of  government  at  all  levels; 

(d)  The  general  welfare  of  this  Nation  re- 
quires the  elimination  of  racial  separation  in 
public  schools  wherever  and  how  it  oc- 
curs; and 

(e)  This  Nation  must  therefore  commit 
Its  moral  strength  and  financial  resources 
to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(a)  to  require  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  In  metropolitan  areas  throughout 
this  country  to  develop  and  Implement  plans 
which  will  reduce  and  eliminate  racial  sep- 
aration in  our  public  schools,  whatever  tlie 
cause  of  such  separation;  and 

(b)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  assist 
state  and  local  educational  agencies  to  de- 
velop and  implement  such  plans. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act,  except  when 
otherwise  specified— 

(a)  (1)  The  term  minority  group  chil- 
dren means — 

(A)  children,  aged  five  to  nineteen  in- 
clusive, who  are  Negro,  American  Indian  or 
Spanish-surnamed  Americans;   and 
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(B)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  from  environments  where 
the  dominant  language  Is  other  than  English 
and  who,  as  a  result  of  limited  Engllsh- 
Bpeaking  ability,  are  educationally  deprived. 

(2)  the  term  "Spanish -sumamed  Ameri- 
can" Includes  persons  of  Mexican.  Puerto 
Blcan  Cuban,  or  other  Latin  American  or 
Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

(b)  The  term  "racial  separation"  means 
a  condition  In  which  minority  group  chil- 
dren in  a  school  constitute  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  average  dally  enrollment  of 
that  school.  The  term  "racially  separated  " 
refers  to  a  school  In  which  such  condition 
of  racial  separation  exists. 

(c)  The  term  "school"  means  those  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  public  schools  of  a 
State  which  are  located  within  a  Standard 
MetropoUtan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA). 

(d)  The  term  "state  educational  agency" 
means  the  state  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  state  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such 
ofBcer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  state  law  for 
this  purpose. 

(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction  of,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  district  or  other  unit  of  the 
State,  or  a  combination  of  such  districts  or 
other  unlU  and  Includes  any  other  public 
institution  or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school :  Provided,  That  the  term 
shall  not  refer  to  any  such  agency  located 
outside  an  SMSA. 

(f)  The  term  "noncooperatlng  local  edu- 
cational agency"  means  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  refuses  or  has  refused  to 
participate  in  the  preparation,  submission, 
revision  or  implementation  of  an  acceptable 
plan  as  required  by  this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  "cooperating  local  educa- 
tional agency"  means  any  local  educational 
agency  that  has  participated  in  the  prepara- 
tion, submission,  revision,  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  acceptable  plan  as  required  by 
this  Act. 

(h)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  in 
which  there  Is  an  area  defined  as  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(1)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area"  or  "SMSA"  means  the  area 
In  and  around  cities  of  50.000  Inhabitants  or 
more  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget:  Provided,  That  the  term  shall 
mean  only  that  portion  of  any  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  which  lies 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  one  state. 
Each  portion  of  an  SMSA  In  a  different  State 
shall  be  considered  an  independent  SMSA 
for  purposes  of  this  act. 

(j)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  or 
his  designee. 

(k)  The  term  "federal  educational  funds" 
means  federal  funds  appropriated  for  grants, 
loans,  contracts  or  other  financial  assistance 
to  a  state  educational  agency,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  an  Individual  school  or  to  an 
Individual  In  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered such  organizations.  This  term  shall 
not  mean  funds  which  go  to  Individuals  In 
the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  loans 
or  other  such  assistance  which  Is  designed 
to  further  that  individual's  education,  nor 
shall  it  mean  lunds  which  are  to  assist  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations  In  the  pro- 
vision of  education  In  pre-elementary  and 
elementary  situations. 

THE  PLAN 

Sec.  401.  Each  Stat«  shall  prepare  and  file 
with  the  Secretary  for  his  approval,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  Issued  by  him, 
a  plan  under  which  It  will  establish  and 


supervise  the  operation  In  each  SMSA  of  an 
SMSA  agency  to  develop  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  SMSA  a  plan  to 
reduce  racial  separation  In  their  schools; 
Provided,  that,  should  any  state  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  an  SMSA 
may  then  independently  create  or  assume 
control  of  such  an  SMSA  agency. 

Sec.  402.  The  plan  developed  by  each  such 
SMSA  agency  shall — 

(a)  contain  the  proposals  by  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  an  SMSA 
agree  to  reduce  racial  separation  In  their 
schools; 

(b)  provide  that  by  a  date  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
August  30.  1982,  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity group  children  enrolled  in  each  school 
of  the  SMSA  shall  be  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  percentage  of  minority  group  children 
enrolled  In  all  the  schools  of  that  SMSA: 

(c)  Include  the  use  of  techniques  such  as 
redrawing  school  boundaries,  creating  uni- 
fied school  districts,  pairing  schools  or  school 
districts,  establishing  educational  parl£s  and 
magnet  schools  as  well  as  other  techniques 
designed  to  end  as  soon  as  possible  racial 
separation  In  all  schools  within  the  SMSA; 

(d)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  mul- 
ti-racial committees  composed  of  local  par- 
ents and  students  to  advise  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  the  SMSA  agency  regard- 
ing the  development  of  the  plan  required  by 
this  Act  and  to  report  periodically  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  extent  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(e)  provide  that  in  each  year  of  operation 
of  the  plan,  substantial  progress  toward  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made; 

(f )  provide  that  state  financial  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  each 
SMSA  shall  not  be  so  calculated,  based, 
rated  or  fixed  In  any  manner  as  to  result  In 
the  condition  that  the  per  pupil  contribution 
of  the  State  to  any  racially  separated  school 
within  the  SMSA  shall  be  less  than  the  per 
pupil  contribution  ot  the  State  to  any  non- 
racially  separated  school  within  the  SMSA. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  plan  required  by  Sec- 
tion 402  must  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 30.  1972. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate and  Issue  regulations  regarding  the 
time  and  manner  of  submission  of  such 
plans  for  his  approval. 

Sec.  404.  Should  the  Secretary  determine 
that  the  size,  shape  or  population  distribu- 
tion of  an  SMSA  would  make  inclusion  of 
some  parts  of  that  SMSA  in  a  plan  unneces- 
sary for  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  excessively  disruptive  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  he  may  exempt  such  parts 
from  participation  In  the  plan. 

Sec.  405.  Each  SMSA  agency  shall  annually 
prepare  and  file  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  a  report  setting 
forth  the  results  achieved  under  the  plan 
and  any  necessary  amendments  to  the  plan 
to  correct  any  deficiency  of  the  plan. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  review 
annually  the  plan  and  the  reports  of  each 
SMSA  agency.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
for  any  reason  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
not  l>elng  effectuated  by  the  plan  and  any 
amendments  thereto  he  shall,  after  giving 
appropriate  notice  to  all  concerned  parties, 
withdraw  his  approval  of  the  plan  and  each 
local  educational  agency  In  question  will  be 
treated  as  a  noncooperatlng  local  educational 
agency:  Provided,  that  if  within  a  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event 
exceeding  180  days  following  the  Secretary's 
withdrawal  of  approval,  the  local  educational 
agencies  through  their  SMSA  agency  submit 
a  revised  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  SMSA 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  funds  with- 
held during  the  period. 


Sec.  407.  (a)  Because  of  its  unique  cir- 
cumstances, the  SMSA  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  include  for  purposes  of  this 
act  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  counties 
in  Maryland,  Arlington,  Fairfax  and  Prince 
William  counties  in  Virginia,  and  the  cities 
of  Palls  Church  and  Alexandria  in  Virginia 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Section 
301(1)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  single  plan  shall  be  designed  and 
submitted  by  all  local  educational  agencies 
Included  in  the  District  of  Columbia  SMSA; 
Provided  that  the  existence  of  noncooperat- 
lng local  educational  agencies  within  this 
SMSA  shall  not  affect  the  status  of  cooperat- 
ing local  educational   agencies. 

Sec.  408.  No  state  or  local  educational 
agency  shall  formulate  or  administer  Its  plan 
In  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the  separation 
of  minority  group  children  within  a  school 
or  classroom. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  501.   Planning  Funds — 

(a)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  each  state  and  local  educational  agency 
within  an  SMSA  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
establishing  procedures  and  a  timetable  ac- 
cording to  which  SMSA  agencies  required  to 
file  a  plan  under  this  Act  may  apply  for 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  Upon  application  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shtai  grant  to  each  SMSA  agency  funds 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  to  reduce 
racial  separation  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  the  amount  of  such  funds 
being  determined  by  the  number  of  minority 
group  students  and  the  number  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  schools  In  the  SMSA. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  year  following  the  im- 
plementation of  an  approved  plan,  cooperat- 
ing local  educational  agencies  through  their 
SMSA  agency,  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
applications  for  financial  assistance. 

(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  he  determines  that: 

(1)  such  application — 

(A)  sets  forth  a  plan  which  Is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  offer  reasonable  assurance 
that  it  will  achieve  one  or  more  purposes  for 
which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  Act; 
and  (B)  contains  such  other  information, 
terms,  conditions,  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  adopted  effective 
procedures  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of 
programs  or  projects  under  this  Act; 

(3)  the  programs  or  projects  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  will  not  result,  and  in 
the  case  of  an  ongoing  program  or  project 
has  not  resulted,  in  an  Increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  racial  separation  In  any  school. 

(4)  no  part  of  the  assistance  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shaU  be  used  to  supplant  funds, 
equipment  or  services  which  are  used  to 
assist  any  private  school.  Should  any  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  for  any  other  purpose  that  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file 
suit  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  eimer  the 
school  which  received  such  funds  or  the 
state  educational  agency,  or  both,  for  resti- 
tution of  the  funds. 

(c).  upon  the  submission  and  approval 
of  such  an  application,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  cooperating  local  edu- 
cational eigency  with  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
its  obligations  under  Its  approved  plan. 

(d)  Funds  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes  or  any 
other  purposes  the  Secretary  finds  will  pro- 
mote an  end  to  racial  separation — 

(1)  Establishing  and  constructing  magnet 
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schools    or   educational    parka    In    kxatlons 
to  reduce  the  degree  of  racial  aepara- 
in  the  schools  of  tbe  SMSA; 
)  proTldlng  additional  staS  oaembers  In- 
lu4ing  para-professlonals  to  prorlde  guld- 
.  counseling  and  training  to  assist  ml- 
group  children  In  adjusting  to  a  non- 
Lily  separated  school  enTlronment; 
I    providing  counseling,  retraining  and 
(|ance    for    professional    and    other    staff 
who  will  be  working  with  minority- 
children; 
)    developing   and   Implementing   Inter- 
raclkl  educational  programs  and  projects  In- 
olv  Lng  the  Joint  participation  of  minority 
p  and  nonmlnority  group  children  at- 
ten<fing   different   schools,    Including   extra- 
activities     and    cooperative    ex- 
or    other    arrangements    between 
h^ols  within  the  same  or  different  school 
lets; 

)   providing  such  additional  transporta- 

for  children  as  may  be  necessitated  by 

plan  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

)  expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  ac- 

students  transferred  under  the 
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)  other  specially  designed  programs  or 
which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
)  No  funds  granted  under  this  Act  may 
be  i^ed  to  supplant  state  or  local  educational 
fun^  presently  being  expended  by  state  and 
educational  agencies. 
The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
procedvires  and  a  timetable  ac- 
corctlng  to  which  state  and  local  educational 
agei  cles  entitled  to  apply  for  financial  as- 
sist: nee  xinder  this  Act  may  apply  to  the 
Seci  etary  for  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pria  :ed  by  this  section. 


RXSTBICTIONS    ON    rSOEaAI.    riMANCIAI. 

ASSISTANCE 


601.  (a>  No  noncooperatlng  local 
eduiatlonal  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
any  Federal  educational  funds;  Pro- 
Tliat  the  presence  within  an  SMSA  of 
nj)ncoop€ratlng  local  educational  agency 
not  affect  the  eligibility  of  cooperating 
educational  agencies  in  the  SMSA  to 
s'e  Federal  educational  funds. 
)  No  state  that  fails  to  participate  in  the 
preparation,  submission,  revision  and  Imple- 
merjtatlon  of  any  plan  or  plans  required  by 
.\ct,  and  no  state  that  continue*  to  pro- 
state funds  or  assistance  after  August 
972  to  any  noncooperatlng  local  educa- 
onkl  agency  under  Section  401(a)  shall  be 
entl  :1ed  to  receive  any  Federal  educational 
funis. 

APPROPaiATIONS 

S^c.  701.    (a)    For  the  fiscal  years  begln- 

July  I,  1971.  and  July  1,  1972,  respec- 

y,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

)00,000  each  year  to  be  used  by  SMSA 

ee    to    develop    and    promulgate    the 

herein  required  to  be  filed. 

702.   For   the   fiscal    year  beginning 
1,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the  nine  fiscal 
following,  there   Is   authorized   to   be 
82,000.000,000    each   year   for 
of  carrying  out  this  Act. 
.  703.  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
available  for  obligation  for  one  fiscal 
beyond  that  for  which  they  are  appro- 
ated. 
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JT7DICTAL  REVTEW 


Sj  c.  801.  (a)  Any  person  affected  by  the 
eiif<  rcement  or  nonenforcement  In  the 
SM!  A  in  which  be  resides  of  any  provision 
of  t  his  Act  may  petition  the  Secretary  for 
an  Expedited  hearing  of  his  complaint. 


(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  receiving  such 
petition  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  formal 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Act  are  being  carried  out 
In  the  petitioner.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  at 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  tbe 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  decision 
in  writing  which  sets  forth  his  findings  and 
appropriate  orders. 

(d)  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be  re- 
viewable, upon  petition,  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  CX>lumbia 
Circuit.  Tlie  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shadl 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  smd  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  mod- 
ified findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive U  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
(e)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  coiirt 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
Title  28. 

LAWS  SEPEAUS 

Sec.  901.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  hereby  repealed — 

(a)  Section  181  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1966; 

(b)  Section  422  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1970; 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1970; 

(d)  Sections  102(d)  and  206(f)  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966. 


S.  4546 

Government  Facilities  Location  Act  of  1970 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaMvea  of  the  United.  States  of  Amcr- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled, 

FURPOSES    AND    FINDINGS 

Sec.  201.  Tbe  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  The  Increasing  concentration  of  Gov- 
ernment facilities  in  suburban  areas  has 
placed  many  Jobs  beyond  the  reach  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income,  Inner  city  residents; 

(b)  A  combination  of  government  actions, 
such  as  zoning  and  housing  programs,  to- 
gether with  increasing  housing  costs,  have 
effectively  excluded  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  from  most  suburban  areas; 
and 

(c)  A  positive,  affirmative  program  Ls  nec- 
essary to  provide  decent,  clean  and  safe  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  famillBS 
within  the  immediate  area  of  Government 
faculties. 

Sec.  202.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  To  require  Federal  agencies.  Federal 
contractors  and  state  governments  to  assure 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  will  be  avail- 
able in  any  area  in  which  a  Government  fa- 
cility is  to  be  located;  and 

(b)  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

DU'iNlTIONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  where 
otherwise  specified,  the  following  terms  shall 
bear  the  definitions  provided — 

(a)  "Government  agency"  shall  mean  any 
Federal  government  organization  listed  In 
the  Government  Organization  Manual  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion or  any  unit  of  any  State  government; 

(b)  "Government  employee"  shall   mean 


any  person  employed  by  any  Governjient 
agency. 

(c)  "Government  facility"  shall  mean  any 
building  or  complex  of  buildings  occupied 
in  whole  or  In  part  during  working  hours  by 
more  than  twenty-five  Government  employ- 
ees or  any  plant,  factory,  installation,  office, 
or  other  place  of  business  which  houses,  dur- 
ing working  hours,  more  than  2d  employees 
of  a  Federal  contractor; 

(d)  "Federal  contractor"  shall  mean  any 
person,  corporation,  psu-tnership  or  associa- 
tion with  more  than  60  employees  which  is 
a  party,  the  parent  company  of  a  party,  a 
subsidiary  of  a  party,  or  a  subsidiary  of  the 
parent  company  of  a  party,  to  any  contract, 
or  which  Is  a  subcontractor  under  a  contract, 
with  any  unit  of  the  Federal  government 
which   exceeds  $50,000  In  value; 

(e)  "Immediate  area"  shall  mean  any  area 
which  is  within  tbe  corporate  limits  of  the 
commiuilty  in  which  a  Government  facility 
is  located  and  which  is  within  a  reasonable 
commuting  distance  as  defined  by  the  Chair- 
man; 

(f )  "Low-  and  moderate-Income  employee" 
shall  mean  any  employee  of  any  Government 
agency  or  Federal  contractor  whose  total 
annual  comp>ensatlon  does  not  exceed  that 
paid  at  the  highest  step  of  the  GS-7  level  as 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 

(g)  "Chairman"  shall  mean  the  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission or  bis  designee; 

(h)  "Community"  shall  mean  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State; 

(1)  "Locate"  shall  mean  to  establish,  con- 
struct, move  from  another  location  or  make 
any  addition  or  additions  to  any  existing 
facility  such  that  such  additions  or  tbe  sum 
of  such  additions  results  in  increasing  the 
work  force  at  that  facility  by  60  employees 
within  any  365-day  period,  or  in  any  other 
way  create  or  directly  cause  to  be  created 
any  facility  meeting  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 301(c). 

(J)  "Average  Individual  tax  revenue"  shall 
mean  the  total  tax  revenue  collected  by  a 
community,  divided  by  the  number  of  in- 
dividual taxpayers  In  the  community;   and 

(k)  "Average  low-  and  moderate-income 
Individual  tax  revenue"  shall  mean  the  total 
tax  revenue  generated  by  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  employees  divided  by  the  number  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  employees  In  a 
community. 

EESTRICnONS    ON    TBE    LOCATION    OF   FSOEEAL 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  After  January  1,  1971  no  Oov- 
ernment  facility  may  be  located  in  any  com- 
munity which  has  failed  to  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable plan  which  provides,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman,  adequate  housing  in  the 
immediate  area  of  the  facility  for  the  pro- 
spective low-  and  moderate-income  employ- 
ees of  the  facility. 

(b)  Each  Government  agency  or  Federal 
contractor  shall,  prior  to  Initiating  location 
procedures,  require  written  assurance  In  the 
form  of  a  plan  that  the  relevant  community 
will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Section 
502. 

(c)  Should,  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
plan  by  the  Ciiairman,  any  community  fall 
to  comply  with  Its  approved  plan,  the  Chair- 
man shall  bring  suit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
secure  an  Injunction  to  require  such  com- 
munity to  conform  to  its  plan. 

(d)  Should  any  Federal  contractor  locate 
or  expand  any  Federal  facility  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Chair- 
man shall,  after  giving  appropriate  notice, 
terminate  all  Federal  contracts  held  by  such 
contractor:  Provided,  That  the  SecreUry  of 
a  Department  or  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  an 
independent  agency  that  holds  a  contract 
with  a  Federal  contractor  who  locates  a 
Federal  facility  in  violation  of  this  secUon 
may,  subject  to  court  review,  veto  the 
Chairman's  termination  of  such  contract  If 
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he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  facts  presented,  that 
such  a  termination  will  seriously  and  sub- 
stantially impede  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  also  prohibit  the 
granting  of  any  future  Federal  contracts 
with  a  noncomplying  Federal  contractor. 

(f)  Should  any  State  take  action  to  locate 
a  Government  facility  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act,  the  Chairman  shall, 
after  giving  appropriate  notice,  order  the 
suspension  of  all  Federal  assistance  to  the 
State  agency  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  such 
facility  until  such  time  as  the  community 
has  produced  an  acceptable  plan  as  pro- 
vided by  section  500  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  The  Chairman  shall  exempt  a 
Government  agency  or  a  Federal  contractor 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  If  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  certifies  that  com- 
pelling national  security  reasons  Justify  such 
an  exemption. 

THE    PLAN 

Sec  501.  The  plan  required  to  be  filed  by 
section  401  of  this  Act  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec  502.  Each  plan  shall — 

(a)  Be  embodied  in  a  contract  between 
the  Federal  government,  as  represented  by 
the  Chairman,  and  the  community  in  which 
the  Government   facility   Is   to   be   located. 

(b)  Provide  that  at  least  one  unit  of  hous- 
ing be  vacant  or  built  in  the  community  for 
every  prospective  low-  and  moderate-income 
employee  of  the  locating  Government  agency 
or  Federal  contractor.  Such  units  shall  meet 
requirements  of  size,  price  and  location  as 
set  by  the  Chairman; 

(c)  Meet  the  standards  of  cleanliness  and 
habltablllty  established  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(d)  Contain  a  timetable  for  the  provision 
of  the  housing  units  required  by  section  (b) 
above:  ProxHded,  That  the  plan  shall  provide 
that  all  such  units  shall  be  In  existence  prior 
to  the  actual  completion  date  of  location  of 
the  Government  facility;  and 

(e)  Provide  for  sufficient  community  serv- 
ices to  serve  the  new  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Sec.  503.  Should  the  Chairman  determine 
that  a  change  in  the  local  situation,  the  size 
of  the  Government  facility  or  other  relevant 
factors  necessitates  a  modification  of  the 
Plan,  he  may  approve  such  modifications  if 
they  are  proposed  by  the  community  or  re- 
quire a  community  to  make  necessary  modi- 
fications: Provided,  That  such  modifications 
do  not  Impede  the  effectuation  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  504.  The  Chairman  shall  reject  a  plan 
or  modifications  In  the  Plan  if  they  fall  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  502  or 
If  they  would  result  In  residential  segrega- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
within  the  community. 

Sec  505.  Each  Government  agency  and 
Federal  contractor  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Chairman  the  number  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income employees  employed  at  each 
Government  facility,  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing for  such  employees,  and  such  other  In- 
formation as  the  Chairman  may  require. 

Sec  506.  The  Chairman  shall  establish  and 
cause  to  be  published  guidelines  to  assist 
Government  agencies,  Federal  contractors 
and  communities  in  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

Sec  507.  Each  Government  agency  and 
Federal  contractor  shall  designate  one  per- 
son who  shall  act  as  liaison  with  the  Chair- 
man. This  person  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  an  advisory  committee  on  housing  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  agency  or  con- 
tractor. At  least  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  committee  shall  consist  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  employees.  It  shall  be 
the  function  of  this  ComnrUttee  to  channel 
employee  needs  and  preferences  to  those  per- 
sona responsible  for  the  location  of  the 
facility. 


FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCF 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Each  community  that  files  a 
plan  under  this  Act  may  also  file  an  appli- 
cation for  financial  assistance  with  the 
Chairman. 

(b)  Upon  application  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Chairman,  the  Chair- 
man shall  grant  to  each  community  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  reimburse 
such  community  for  the  expense  of  develop- 
ing a  plan  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Each  year  the  Chairman  shall  pay  to 
each  community  filing  an  acceptable  plan  a 
sum  determined  by  multiplying  the  differ- 
ence between  the  average  individual  tax  rev- 
enue and  the  average  low-  and  moderate- 
income  individual  tax  revenue  by  the  num- 
ber of  low-  and  moderate-Income  employees 
who  move  into  the  community  under  the 
plan. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  701.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971  and  for  the  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated sufficient  funds  to  allow  the 
Chairman  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tions 601(b)  and  601(c). 

(b)  Funds  or  a  part  of  the  funds  so  ap- 
propriated which  are  not  allotted  because  a 
community  or  several  communities  have 
failed  to  file  a  nlan  or  plans  may  be  granted 
by  the  Chairman  to  communities  upon  a 
special,  compelling  showing  of  need  by  the 
community. 

Sec.  702.  Funds  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  one  fiscal  year 
beyond  that  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

Sec.  703.  In  each  fiscal  year,  sufficient 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
cover  costs  of  administering  this  Act. 

The  material,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  reads  as  follows : 

Questions  Regarding  Integration  Bills 

Q.  Hoio  does  your  education  bill  relate  to 
the  President's  Emergency  Desegregation  As- 
sistance Act? 

A.  The  President's  bill  primarily  provides 
assistance  only  to  those  school  systems  pro- 
ceeding under  court-ordered  desegregation. 
By  definition,  this  confines  assistance  pri- 
marily to  the  South  and  continues  to  focus 
only  on  single  school  districts.  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  does  not  confront  directly  the 
problem  of  de  facto  segregation  on  a  metro- 
politan basis. 

Q.  How  does  your  education  bill  relate  to 
the  cases  presently  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court? 

A.  There  is  no  way  to  predict  how  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  decide  these  cases.  Even  If 
the  cases  are  used  to  attack  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, it  will  only  be  within  individual  school 
districts,  not  throughout  metropolitan  areas. 

Q.  Isn't  the  basis  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional segregation  to  be  found  in  residential 
housing  patterns? 

A.  That's  exactly  what  I  argued  months 
ago  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  We  can't 
consider  problems  of  educational  segregation 
apart  from  problems  of  residential  segrega- 
tion. That's  why  I  am  also  Introducing  today 
my  bill  designed  to  assist  suburbs  in  provid- 
ing low-income  housing. 

Q.  Aren't  these  problems  being  presently 
considered  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity? 

A.  In  its  first  few  months,  that  Committee 
primarily  concentrated  on  school  problems 
in  the  South.  They  have  now  begun  investi- 
gating problems  in  northern  cities,  again 
focusing  mainly  on  education.  I  have  pro- 
vided the  Committee  with  copies  of  my  legis- 
lation on  both  housing  and  education  which 
I  hope  they  will  consider  before  they  report 
early  next  year. 

Q.  Won't  many  suburban  school  districts 


simply  decide  to  do  without  federal  aid 
rather  than  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  Tjour  act? 

A.  The  act  will  also  cut  off  federal  educa- 
tional funds  for  any  state  that  continues  to 
supply  state  funds  to  a  noncooperatlng  school 
district.  Therefore,  a  suburban  school  dis- 
trict will  have  to  do  without  both  state  and 
federal  funds  if  It  does  not  want  to  follow 
the  requirements  of  this  act.  Not  many  will 
be  able  to  do  that. 

Q.  If  some  school  districts  in  a  suburban 
area  refuse  to  cooperate,  won't  you  be  cutting 
off  funds  for  needy  schools  in  the  area? 

A.  The  bill  is  drafted  to  Insure  that  only 
non-cooperating  schools  in  a  metropolitan 
area  are  deprived  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

Q.  How  much,  if  any,  busing  will  be  re- 
quired  by  your  education  bill? 

A.  That  will  vary  from  area  to  area.  In 
many  situations,  substantial  Integration  can 
be  obtained  with  little  or  no  significant  trans- 
portation problems.  In  addition.  If  we  can 
begin  to  open  up  the  suburbs  to  minority 
group  families,  the  need  to  transport  stu- 
dents great  distances  will  diminish, 

Q.  Won't  there  still  be  a  possibility  of  all 
black  central  city  schools? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  school  construction  and  imagi- 
native educational  programs  in  the  central 
city  will  alleviate  much  of  this  problem  by 
attracting  white  students  to  the  city.  More- 
over, the  Impetus  behind  much  of  the  so- 
called  "white  fiight"  to  the  suburbs  will  fade 
away  once  it  becomes  clear  that  the  racial 
situation  is  stabilizing  and  the  suburbs  .Me 
not  the  white  sanctuary. 

Q.  Don't  many  black  leaders  today  believe 
integration  is  irrelevant  if  not  actually  un- 
desirable? 

A.  Yes.  And  a  lot  of  whites  could  not  be 
more  pleased  with  that  development  which 
in  many  ways  results  from  the  failure  of 
the  white  community  to  do  any  more  than 
talk  about  the  importance  of  integration. 
Nonetheless,  the  majority  of  blacks  in  this 
country  still  seek  and  desire  integration 
and  the  purpose  of  my  bills  for  integrating 
housing  as  well  as  education  is  to  provide 
them  with  that  opportunity. 

Q.  Why  was  a  ten  year  period  chosen  for 
achievinrf  school  integration? 

A.  That  Is  only  to  be  a  maximum  period. 
Some  districts  can  meet  the  requirements  in 
a  lesser  period  of  time.  However,  I  think  It 
is  important  to  look  at  this  problem  real- 
istically and  not  naively  expect  that  we  can 
change  patterns  of  housing  and  education 
on   a  metropolitan  basis  over   night. 

If  we  can  achieve  the  goals  of  my  bills 
within  ten  years,  we  will  have  made  a  major 
move  away  from  the  development  of  two  sep- 
arate societies. 

Q.  What  about  the  District  of  Columbia? 
A.    The    District    must    receive    separate 
treatment  since  all  of  its  suburbs  are  in  other 
states.  This  my  bill  does. 

Q.  Aren't  ?ome  metropolitan  areas  so  large 
or  irregularly  shaped  that  difficulties  will  be 
encountered  in  developing  a  plan? 

A.  The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  HEW  d:?- 
cretlon  to  take  such  factors  Into  considera- 
tion. 

Q.  What  about  metropolitan  areas  that 
cross  state  lines? 

A.  My  bill  provides  that  each  portion  of 
a  metropolitan  area  within  a  state  would  be 
treated  separately  for  purposes  of  this  act. 
This  does  not  present  a  problem  since  In  all 
cases  Xhere  are  blacks  and  whites  on  both 
sides  of  the  state  lines. 

Q.  How  will  suburbs  finance  the  additional 
low  and  moderate-income  howting  required 
under  your  federal  facilities  relocation  bill? 

A.  Housing  programs  iilready  exist  to  pro- 
vide this  assistance.  In  addition,  my  bill  re- 
imburses the  suburbs  for  decreases  in  per 
capita  tax  revenue  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  additional  low  and  moderate-in- 
come families. 
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(i  .  What  do  you  think  the  chances  are  for 
yoi  r  billsT 

.' .  Tough.  There  will  be  many.  Including 
vcxlferouB  clvU  rights  advocates,  who  will 
sh^  away  from  these  bUls.  Nonetheless,  I 
thUk  It  Is  important  to  refocua  our  atten- 
tloi  I  not  only  beyond  the  South,  but  also 
be^  ond  central  city  schools.  We  wont  begin 
to  lolve  these  problems  until  we  look  at  the 
pre  blems  of  housing  and  education  In  the 
noi  th  and  south  on  a  metropolitan  basis.  I 
thl  Ik  this  approach  will  find  supporters  in 
the  Senate. 

(i.  Why  introduce  these  bills  now  as  the 
ses  lion  is  endincf 

i ..  I  wanted  these  bills  to  be  considered  as 
qu  cUy  •■  possible  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Ad  nlnlstratlon,  since  the  President's  bill 
wi:,  be  considered  either  later  this  session 
or  sarly  next  year.  In  addition,  the  Senate's 
Sel  ect  Cknnmlttee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
poi  tunlty  Is  obligated  to  report  to  the  Senate 
©aj  !y  next  year,  hopefully  on  the  matters 
ral  led  by  these  bills. 

UR  IAN  ElTCCATIOIf  Impkovimznt  Act  o»  1970 

S.  4545 )  — Sbction  bt  Section  Analysis 
lections  201  and  202:  State  that  the  pur- 
po!  e  of  this  Act  Is  to  end  racial  separation 
In  the  public  schools  of  o\ir  nation's  metro- 
j>o  I  tan  areas  regardless  of  the  origin  of  such 
sej  aratlon. 

i'ection  301:  Provides  definitions  of  terms 
•US*  d  throughout  the  Act.  The  term  "minor- 
ity group  children"  Includes  Negro,  Amer- 
ica n  Indian  or  Spanish  sumamed  Americans. 
"R  iclal  separation"  is  a  situation  where  ml- 
no  Ity  group  children  In  a  school  constitute 
mere  than  50%  of  the  average  daUy  enroU- 
m«  nt  of  that  school.  "Standard  metropoU- 
tai  I  statistical  area"  or  "SMSA",  as  defined 
by  the  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Is 
thl  I  artft  tn  and  around  cities  of  60,000  In- 
ha  sltants  or  more. 

,  !ection  401 :  Requtres  each  state  to  prepare 
an  I  flle  an  acceptable  plan  pursuant  to 
wl  Ich  It  win  establish  and  supervise  the  op- 
en tlon  of  an  SMSA  agency,  within  each 
tSK  8A,  to  develop  with  local  educational 
ag  mcles  a  plan  to  reduce  racial  separation  In 
th  ^ir  schools. 

ieetion  402  (generally) :  Sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  Plan  to  be  prepared. 

J^cttow  402(b).-  The  Plan  must  Insure 
th  It.  no  later  than  August  90.  1982,  the  per- 
cei  itage  of  minority  group  children  enrolled 
In  ea«h  school  in  the  SMSA  shall  be  at  least 
half  the  percentage  of  minority  group  chll- 
dr  ^n  enrolled  In  all  schools  In  the  SMSA. 

'.ectxon  402ic):  The  Plan  must  also 
de  relop  and  use  techniques  such  as  re- 
drawing school  boundaries  and  establishing 
•d  Licatton  parks  and  magnet  schools  so  as  to 
er.  a  raci.il  separation  in  all  schools  within 
th  i  SMSA. 

Section  402{d) :  Multl-radal  committees 
of  local  parents  and  students  are  to  be  estab- 
11s led  CO  advise  local  educational  agencies 
an  d  the  SMSA  agency  regarding  develop- 
ment of  the  Plan  and  to  report  periodically 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  extent  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Section  402(e):  The  Plan  must  assure 
eq  uallty  of  state  financial  assistance  to  all 
kM  al  educational  agencies  within  each  SIiASA. 

Section  403:  Requires  submission  of  the 
Fl  in  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  no  later 
th  in  August  SO,  1972. 

Section  404:  Allows  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
en  tpt  portions  of  an  SMSA  from  the  Plan 
wl  lere  neeeooary  because  of  the  size,  shape  or 
papulation  distribution  of  an  SMSA. 

Section  405:  Each  SMSA  agency  must  flle 
«x  annual  report  aettlng  forth  the  results 
ae  aleved  under  the  plan. 

Section  406:  The  Secretary  must  review 
ca  :b  plan  and  report  for  each  SMSA  agency 
ar  nuaUy  and  require  revised  plEOis  where 
n<  ceasary. 

Section  <«7.-  Provides  that  the  District  of 
C(  lumbla  SMSA  shall  Include  those  purta 


of  the  metroptolltan  area  lying  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Section  408:  Prohibits  the  formulation  or 
administration  of  a  plan  In  any  way  that 
will  result  in  separation  of  minority-group 
children  within  a  school  or  a  classroom. 

Section  501:  Provides  Federal  funds  for 
each  SMSA  agency  for  development  of  a  plan 
required  by  this  Act. 

Section  502  {generally) :  Provides  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  implementation  of  an 
approved  plan.  No  Federal  funds  are  to  be 
used  to  supplant  funds,  equipment  or  serv- 
ices that  are  used  to  assist  any  private  school. 
The  Secretary  Is  given  power  to  flle  suit  for 
restitution  of  any  funds  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Section  502 id) :  Describes  the  purposes  for 
which  fluids  provided  may  be  used  Includ- 
ing, among  others,  establishing  and  con- 
structing magnet  schools  and  educational 
parks,  providing  additional  staff  members, 
and  the  necessary  counselling,  retraining  and 
guidance  for  those  working  with  minority 
group  children,  furnishing  transportation 
where  necessary  and  expanding  or  altering 
facilities  to  accommodate  students  trans- 
ferred. 

Section  eoi:  States  that  any  IocaI  educa- 
tion agency  In  an  SMSA  refusing  to  cooperate 
In  the  formulation  or  implementation  ol  a 
plan  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  federal 
educational  funds.  Likewise,  no  state  falling 
to  i>artlclpate  in  the  preparation,  submis- 
sion, revision  or  implementaktlon  of  any  plan 
required  by  the  act  and  no  state  continuing 
to  provide  state  funds  to  any  nonoorporatlng 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  Federal  educational  funds.  The  pres- 
ence within  an  SIfSA  of  a  noncooperatlng 
local  educational  agency  does  not  affect  the 
eligibility  for  Federal  funds  of  the  remain- 
ing cooperating  local  educational  agenciee. 

Section  701:  Provides  that  each  SMSA 
agency  shall  receive  no  more  than  1100,000 
to  develop  and  promulgate  the  plan  reqiilred. 

Section*  702  and  703:  Authorizes  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  to  implement  the  plans  developed 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section  801:  Provides  for  expedited  hear- 
ings by  the  Secretary  lor  complaints  concern- 
ing the  enforcement  or  nonenforcement  of 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's final  decision  lies  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

Section  901:  Repeals  those  provisions  of 
law  which  would  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  this  Act,  particularly  those  forbidding  the 
vise  of  federal  funds  to  overcome  rsu^al  Im- 
balance., 

Government    FAciLmES    Location    Act    or 

1970      (S.     4546) — SscnoN     bt     Sbction 

Analysis 

Section*  201  and  202:  State  that  the  In- 
creasing concentration  of  Oovemment  fa- 
cilities in  suburban  areas  has  placed  many 
Jobs  beyond  the  reach  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  inner  city  residents  for  whom  hous- 
ing is  presently  unavailable  in  these  sub- 
urbs. The  Act's  purpose  therefore  is  to  re- 
quire Federal  agencies.  Federal  contractors 
and  state  governments  to  Insure  that  ade- 
quate housing  is  available  wherever  they 
locate  or  expand  their  facilities. 

Section  301:  Contains  definitions,  nie 
term  "Government  facUlty"  includes  any 
state  or  Federal  building  or  building!  In 
which  25  or  more  government  employees 
work  or  a  facility  of  a  Federal  contractor  in 
which  more  than  25  employees  work.  "Low- 
and  moderate- Income  employees"  are  those 
making  no  more  than  the  highest  step  of  the 
OS-7  level  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Section  401:  Provides  that  no  Oovemment 
facility  may  be  located  tn  a  community 
which  has  failed  to  develop  an  acceptable 
plan  to  provide  adequate  housing  in  tbe 
Immediate  area  of  ttie  faculty  for  prospec- 


tive low-  and  moderate-Income  employees. 
If  a  contractor  locates  or  expands  a  Gov- 
ernment facility  In  violation  of  this  Act, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  <EEOC)  Is  given  the 
power  to  terminate  all  Federal  contracts  held 
by  such  contractor  unless  the  agency  in- 
volved certifies  that  such  termination  will 
seriously  and  substantially  impede  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  or  agency.  Like- 
wise, any  state  agency  that  locates  a  fa- 
cility in  violation  of  this  Act  may  have  its 
Federal  assistance  terminated  until  com- 
pliance Is  achieved. 

Section  402:  Requires  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC  to  exempt  a  government  agency  of 
Federal  contractor  from  these  requirements 
if  the  National  Security  Council  certiflee 
that  compelling  national  security  reasons 
Justify   such   an   exemption. 

Section*  501  and  502:  Describe  the  plan 
which  each  community  must  file  providing  at 
least  one  unit  of  bousing,  either  vacant  or 
to  be  built,  for  every  prospective  low-  and 
moderate-income  employee  of  the  locating 
government  agency  or  Federal  contractor. 
These  units  must  be  In  existence  prior  to 
completion  of  the  location  of  the  government 
faculty  and  must  meet  standards  established 
by  the  Department  of  Hoiislng  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity    Commlsrion. 

Section  503:  Gives  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC  authority  to  reqtilre  and  approve  modl- 
flcatlons  of  any  plan  where  necessary  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section  504:  Gives  the  Chairman  authority 
to  reject  any  plan  or  modifications  that 
would  result  in  residential  segregation  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  within  a 
commtinlty. 

Section  505:  Requires  each  government 
agency  and  Federal  contractor  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC  the 
number  of  low-  and  moderate-Income  em- 
ployees employed  at  each  government  facility, 
the  availability  of  housing  for  such  em- 
ployees and  such  other  Information  that  the 
Chairman  may  require. 

Section  506:  Requires  the  Chairman  to 
establish  and  publish  guidelines  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Section  507:  Provides  that  each  government 
agency  and  Federal  contractor  shall  estab- 
lish a  liaison  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC.  This  liaison  shall  also  serve  as  chair- 
man of  an  advisory  committee  on  housing 
established  by  the  government  agency  or 
contractor. 

Section  601:  Provides  that  each  community 
filing  a  plan  under  this  act  may  also  flle  for 
financial  assistance.  Up  to  $100,000  is  avail- 
able to  develop  the  plan  required  by  this  Act. 
The  Chairman  of  the  EEOC  is  also  authorized 
to  provide  each  community  filing  an  accept- 
able plan  Federal  fimds  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  tax  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  into  the  community. 

Section  701,  702.  and  703:  Provides  for  th« 
appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  allow  the 
Chairman  to  meet  the  requirements  of  thla 
Act. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  rise 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  thia  most  useful 
and,  I  believe,  courageous  measure  de- 
signed to  promote  Integration  of  schools 
and  communities  throughout  our  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  support  the  goals  of 
these  proposEils  to  deal  vith  the  question 
of  racial  isolation  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  criUcal,  explosive,  and  heart- 
breaking issue  facing  our  country  today. 

I  know  the  Senator  frcan  Connecticut 
Is   familiar   with   the   statistics   which 
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demographers    have    developed    which 
show  that  racial  and  ethnic  isolation  is 
growing.  The  proposals  presented  by  the 
Senator  reflect  a  number  of  fimdamental 
commitments  and  conclusions  which  I 
share:  That  racial  segregation  in  our 
public  schools,  regardlesss  of  cause  or 
origin,  is  detrimental  to  all  children ;  the 
quality  of  integrated  education  benefits 
all  children;  that  the  Government  should 
support  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  quality  integrated  schools; 
that  we  must  have  a  single,  nationwide 
policy  concerning  the  support  of  quality 
integrated  schools,  applied  equally  in  all 
regions  of  our  country ;  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  so-called  de  facto  and  de 
jure  is  becoming  increasingly  confused 
and  meaningless;   that  we  desperately 
need  to  work  to  heal  and  reunite  Amer- 
ica, to  have  one  society  rather  than  two; 
that  we  must  end  residential  segregation 
as  well  as  educational  segregation  to  ac- 
complish this  goal;  that  a  metropolitan 
approach  is  a  necessary  element  in  any 
effort  to  achieve  and  maintain  quality 
Integration;  and  that  the  Congress  must 
provide  leadership  in  these  areas. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said  in  his  remarks  today: 

If  we  are  to  end  the  racial  turmoil  tearing 
this  Nation  apart,  we  must  be  willing  to 
attack  segregation  In  the  North  with  a  will 
eqtial  to  that  we  demand  of  the  South. 

I  agree  completely  with  that  state- 
ment. We  do  not  have  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  on  school  Integration  today. 
The  Constitution  must  be  equally  en- 
forced, in  the  North  and  West  as  well  as 
the  South.  The  Congress  must  take  the 
lead  and  declare  it  to  be  our  Nation's 
policy  that  every  child  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  school  which  will 
provide  the  best  possible  education  and 
that  quality  Integrated  education  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  that  opportunity. 

It  is  precisely  this  need  for  a  nation- 
wide emphasis  on  which  the  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  has  focused.  Of  the  48  days 
of  hearings  the  committee  has  held  to 
date,  16  days  were  devoted  to  oversight 
hearings  on  tlie  problems  and  progress 
related  to  school  desegregation  under 
Federal  law.  This  set  of  hearings  was 
prompted  by  the  administration's  request 
for  a  $150  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  assist  school  desegregation  in 
the  South.  The  major  result  of  these 
hearings  was  an  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  designed 
to  make  that  program  nationwide.  The 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  and  now 
part  of  law,  made  those  funds  available 
to  school  districts  desegregating  under 
law  throughout  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
location.  I  regret  that  it  appears  that 
the  nationwide  emphasis  of  that  amend- 
ment has  been  neglected  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  funds. 

The  bulk  of  our  hearings  have  dealt 
with  problems  and  programs  that  exist  in 
all  regions  of  our  country.  These  hear- 
ings have  included  several  days  on  the 
origins  and  causes  of  racial  isolation 
in  the  North  and  West,  4  days  on  dis- 
crimination In  housing  as  a  cause  of  de 
facto  segregation,  5  days  on  the  edu- 
cation problems  of  Mexican  Americans, 
3  days  on  the  educational  problems  of 
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Puerto  Ricans,  and  testimony  on  educa- 
tion parks,  interdistrict  cooperation,  edu- 
cational television,  Indian  educatiwi,  and 
Inequality  of  financial  resources. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  bills  are  an  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  contain  useful  and  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  dealing  with  many  of 
the  complex  Issues  with  which  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  grappling.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  pro- 
vide all  the  answers.  We  must  also  deal 
with  other  issues  involved :  the  continued 
existence  of  the  all  black,  or  all  Mexican- 
American  school;  the  special  needs  of 
language  and  cultural  minorities;  safe- 
guards and  enforcement  procedures  to 
insure  that  school  integration  efforts  are 
not  token  and  misleading;  racial  bal- 
ance; the  time  frame  in  which  integra- 
tion is  feasible  given  varying  conditions; 
community  and  student  participation  in 
school  integration  efforts;  the  relative 
importance  of  the  socioeconomic  com- 
position of  the  integrated  school;  the 
possible  remedies  for  racial  isolation  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas;  the  relationship 
of  school  financing  to  racial  Isolation; 
ways  to  improve  fair  housing  enfoi'ce- 
ment,  and  proposals  to  require  that  com- 
munities provide  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  as  a  condition  for  receipt 
of  any  HUD  grant. 

The  Senator,  in  introducing  these  bills, 
has  taken  a  thoughtful  and  creative  Ini- 
tiative. I  hope  these  proposals  will  receive 
the  serious  consideration  they  deserve 
and  that  the  ideas  and  provisions  they 
contain  will  be  the  subject  of  committee 
hearings,  and  committee  consideration. 
I  hope  they  will  be  considered  as  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  acts  with 
regard  to  the  administration's  proposed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970.  I 
know  the  ideas  they  involve  and  the  rec- 
ommendations they  represent  will  be 
considered  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  in  its 
future  work. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  problem.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  are  indebted  to 
him  for  this  initiative. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  expired. 

Mr.  REBICOFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  applaud  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  to  locate  new  federally 
connected  industries  in  commimltles 
willing  to  provide  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  employees  of  those  In- 
dustries. 

But  I  am  extremely  disappointed  that 
the  administration  has  not  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Urban  Renewal,  issued  last 
May.  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urbsui  Development  exercise  its  al- 
ready extensive  powers  to  require  fair 
housing,  imder  the  natlontil  fair  hous- 
ing law  and  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  through  termina- 
tion of  assistance  to  noncomplylng  com- 
munities. 


As  I  understand  the  administration's 
position,  explained  by  Secretary  Romney 
in  testimony  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity, 
the  Department  will  not  exercise  its  f  imd 
termination  powers  to  omibat  unfair 
housing  practices  in  communities  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance. 

There  are  three  sources  of  authority 
which  Uie  Nixon  administration  could 
invoke  to  carry  out  its  own  Commission's 
recommendations  that  Federal  funds  be 
denied  any  community  that  fails  to  make 
housing  available  to  low-  and  moderate- 
hicome  families. 

First,  title  Vin  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968,  national  fair  housing  law,  re- 
quires that  all  executive  departments  and 
agencies  "administer  their  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development  in  a  manner  afBrmatively 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Second,  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  provides  that — 

No  person  In  tiie  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  naOon.al  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  aaslEtance. 

Third,  where  there  are  Insufficient 
funds,  as  there  are  in  all  housing  pro- 
grams, to  take  care  of  housing  needs, 
HUD  certainly  has  authority  to  distrib- 
ute funds  by  giving  priority  to  those 
communities  which  have  provided  fair 
housing,  and  which  do  not  discriminate 
against  minority  and  disadvantaged 
families. 

In  addition,  at  least  one  Federal  ap- 
peals court,  the  10th  circuit  In  CaUf  ornla 
in  the  Sasso  case,  has  ruled  that  zoning 
policies  that  exclude  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  violate  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Clearly,  on  the  basis  of  these  authori- 
ties, the  present  administration  has  the 
statutory  power  it  needs  to  deny  Fed- 
eral funds  to  those  communities  which 
discriminate  by  denying  access  to  hous- 
ing for  minority  gi'oups  and  low-income 
families. 

The  Congress  has  provided  the  De- 
partment with  effective  tools  to  insure 
fair  and  open  housing.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  administration  will  use  those  tools. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  this  tremendously  useful 
comment  and  his  proposals. 

One  point  I  did  want  to  reiterate  is  the 
question  of  the  Federal  Government's 
existing  powers  by  virtue  of  the  adoption 
of  the  various  civil  rights  acts  that  I 
have  mentioned.  We  have  had  some 
hearings  before  which  Mi'.  Ronuiey  testi- 
fied concerning  the  use  of  those  powers. 
As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
know,  in  the  Fair  Housing  Act  which  we 
passed  and  which  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut,  and  in 
title  VI  of  the  avll  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
we  provided  the  executive  branch  with 
broad  powers  to  withhold  grants  and  to 
use  the  Federal  funding  power  in  all  or 
most  of  lt«  provlsloris  to  bring  about 
progress  In  the  enforcement  of  fair  hous- 
ing, opening  up  communities  for  low-In- 
come housing,  and  the  rest.  I  gather  the 
Senator  sees  his  proposals  as  an  addi- 
tion to  those  proposals. 
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I  It.  RIBICOFP.  Yes.  These  bUls  are  in 
adc  ition  to  the  powers  the  Secretary  of 
Ho  ising  and  Urban  Development  al- 
rea  ly  has.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
gre  It  uncertainty  and  reluctance  in  the 
present  administration  to  utilize  what- 
eve  r  techniques  and  powers  Congress  has 
gxvm  them. 

T  It.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
cor  iment. 

'4liere  is  one  final  point  I  wish  to  make. 

fact  gets  lost,  it  seems  to  me,  as  we 

the  newspapers,  and  that  is  the 

stories  that  already  exist  with 

qu41ity  integrated  schools.  One  of  the 

impressive  programs  is  in  Connecti- 

It  is  called  Project  Concern.  While 

a  small  project  and  a  voluntary 

prolect.  it  is  one  o."  the  most  impressive 

he  coiontry  where  they  have  tried  to 

a  metropolitan  solution  for  prob- 

of    substandard    and    segregated 
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^JTiat  is  happening  in  ghettos  is  that 
these  children  are  becoming  candidates 
for  subnormal  institutions.  That  is  how 
deealy  serious  the  present  system  Is  in 
dar  iaging  or  mangling  our  children. 
Hr.  RIBICOFP.  I  express  my  gratitude 
the  Senator's  remarks.  I  know  how 
he  has  been  working  in  this  field, 
entire  problem  of  racial  Isolation  has 
:|easingly  concerned  me  since  we  had 
discussion  on  the  S  tennis  amend- 
ment last  February. 

felt  then,  with  the  controversy  that 

ifled  around  the  Stennis  proposal,  that 

In  the  North  were  not  facing  up  to 

responsibilities.  As  I  continue  to  study 

problem,  I  find  that  the  No.  1  is- 

facing  this  Nation  is  the  rapid  road 

partheid  we  are  on  in  the  United 

^s.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  nation 

existing  on  the  basis  of  apartheid.  As 

as  the  trend  is  toward  white  suburbs 

black  cities,  we  come  closer  to  reach- 

the  point  of  no  return. 

1970  census  figures  are  now  being 
made   available.   They   are   fascinating 
and  clearly  tell  the  story.  I  was 
to  obtain  some  of  the  preliminary 
sta^stics,  in  which  the  Senator  might  be 
ested.  Consider  Atlanta,  Ga.  From 
to  1970  the  central  city  gained  98 
peoble.   The   Atlanta   suburbs   grew   by 
356  000  people. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  lost  45,000 
people.  The  Baltimore  suburbs  gained 
353  000. 

Chicago  lost  a  population  of  225,000 
Its  suburbs  gained  898,000. 

Cleveland  lost  136,000.  The  suburbs 
gaiied  271,000. 

E  etroit,  in  its  central  city,  lost  a  pop- 
ulation of  177,000.  The  suburbs  gained 


the 
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own  city  of  Hartford  lost  6,000 
central  city.  The  suburbs  gained 


These  figures  are  repeated  through- 
out the  entire  Nation.  The  importance 
of  these  statistics  is  minimized  by  the 
fact  that  the  growth  in  the  suburbs  has 
been  virtually  100  percent  white;  only  a 
few  blacks  creep  in.  Not  only  do  the 
whites  move  out  from  the  central  city, 
but  the  central  cities  become  increasing- 
ly black. 

Therefore,  if  men  like  the  Senator  or 
me  or  the  entire  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  fail  to  look  at  the  entire 
problem  of  our  metropolitan  areas,  we 
will  never  solve  the  problem  of  school 
segregation  or  the  segregation  through- 
out the  entire  society  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  some  figures  in  the  Record 
that  come  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Carl 
Tanber,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
They  go  something  like  this:  In  the  last 
6  or  7  years,  in  the  Greater  New  York 
area,  1  million  whites  have  left  the  cen- 
tral city;  34,000  blacks  have  left  the  cen- 
tral city;  and  most  of  those  blacks  have 
gone  to  mini -ghettos  outside  the  center. 
So  the  concentration  of  ethnic  and  racial 
minorities  in  the  core  cities  of  this  coun- 
try is  becoming  worse,  and  not  better. 
Optimistic  statements  that  we  are  becom- 
ing an  integrated  society  simply  do  not 
stand  up  under  any  careful  analysis. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  They  do  not.  What  is 
most  interesting,  too — let  us  be  frank 
with  one  another — is  that  there  is 
a  great  fear  by  the  whites  in  our  society 
that  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
blacks.  But,  if  one  looks  at  an  over-all 
metropolitan  area,  he  finds  few  in  which 
the  black  population  is  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

The  proposal  that  I  have  requires 
school  integration  with  a  minimum  mi- 
nority population  percentage  of  at  least 
one-half  of  the  overall  minority  popula- 
tion percentage  in  a  metropolitan  area. 
This  would  create  in  almost  every  metro- 
politan area  in  the  United  States  a  ratio 
of  blacks  to  whites  comparable  to  the 
ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  in  the  entire 
population  of  this  coimtry. 

It  is  only  when  a  school  population 
becomes  40,  or  50,  or  60  percent  black 
that  the  whites  gallop  as  far  away  as 
they  can  go. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  believe  that,  if  we 
had  school  systems  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  black  equaled  their  proportion 
in  the  population  taken  as  a  whole,  we 
could  work  out  practically,  philosophi- 
cally and  free  from  fear  an  arrangement 
wherein  the  whites  would  accept  the 
blacks  and  the  blacks  would  accept  the 
whites.  We  would  then  start,  finally,  to 
have  an  integrated  system. 

Many  persons  have  asked  me,  "Why 
wait  10  years?"  Again,  I  am  afraid  I  am 
just  too  practical  and  have  had  too  much 
experience  to  think  we  can  solve  a  prob- 
lem like  this  overnight. 


I  recall  that,  when  the  Brown  case  was 
handed  down,  there  were  suggestions 
from  many  persons  in  the  South  that 
we  ought  to  integrate  one  grade  a  year. 
This  would  have  taken  10  or  12  years 
Many  civil  rights  advocates  said,  "Yoii 
cannot  do  thit.  You  cannot  wait  10  years 
You  must  integrate  at  once.  You  must 
integrate  the  entire  school  system  at 
once." 

What  happened?  A  great  resistance 
built  up  because  the  philosophy  of  a 
community  cannot  be  changed  overnight. 
The  mores  of  a  community  cannot  be 
changed  at  once.  It  is  now  16  years  after 
the  Brown  case,  and  we  have  not 
achieved  integration. 

So  I  am  trying  to  be  pragmatic.  I  am 
drawing  not  only  on  the  country's  expe- 
rience but  also  on  my  own  experience  to 
develop  a  reasonable  timetable.  Each 
metropolitan  area  would  have  2  years  to 
propose  a  plan  and  then  10  years  to  put 
it  into  effect.  During  that  time,  we  can 
try  to  educate  the  people.  We  can  work 
out  our  plans  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
We  can  break  down  resistance  and  de- 
velop positive  cooperation.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  achieve  in  the  two  bills 
I  am  introducing  today. 

I  am  also  trying  to  have  this  countiy 
recognize  a  problem  which  faces  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  Let  us  not 
confuse  this  problem  any  longer  by  say- 
ing it  is  just  a  southern  problem.  Let  us 
recognize  that  this  is  just  as  much  a 
northern  problem. 

If  we  want  to  desegregate  housing  in 
our  cities,  let  lis  look  in  our  own  back- 
yards. Let  us  not  just  pass  laws  and 
make  speeches  condemning  the  South. 
■What  must  be  condemned  in  the  South 
surely  should  be  condemned.  But  let 
us  not  blame  the  South  for  the  problems 
we  in  the  North  have  created. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  strongly  commend 
the  Senator's  statement.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  has  furnished  figures  show- 
ing that  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  100  years  ago,  but  because  we 
have  provided  arbitrary  limits  in  our 
political  and  school  district  boundaries, 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  suburban 
areas  are  virtually  all  white.  I  believe 
over  90  percent  of  the  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  black. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
the  schoolchildren  in  the  District  of 
Coliombia  are  black;  but,  if  we  take  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  of  Washington, 
the  blacks  are  only  about  30  percent  of 
the  school  population.  If  we  exclude  the 
suburbs  and  consider  only  the  city  of 
Washington,  of  course,  the  percentage 
of  blacks  is  overwhelming. 

The  time  has  come  not  to  set  artificial 
boundaries,  but  to  recognize  that  we  will 
never  have  integration  if  we  are  going  to 
do  it  only  on  a  city-by-city  basis.  We  are 
going  to  condemn  this  country  to  two 
societies  imless  we  unite  the  suburbs 
with  the  central  cities  in  the  battle  to 
end  racial  isolations. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  just  want  to  make 
one  final  point,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  this  matter  to  public  consciousness, 
and  that  is  the  absolute  disaster  faced  by 
most  ghetto  children,  be  they  black, 
white,  red.  or  brown.  Here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  example,  recent  tests  in 
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reading  and  arithmetic  showed  that  the 
average  District  of  Colxunbia  student  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  is  2.2  years 
behind  his  national  counterpart.  There 
are  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  tlie  heart  of  the  ghetto,  which,  at  the 
end  of  those  9  years,  have  somehow 
failed  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is 
practically  no  evidence  of  any  learning 
of  reading  or  writing. 

When  we  say  that  in  the  Nations 
capital,  in  one  of  the  major  cities  of  this 
country  and  the  world,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  childi'en  are  going  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  learn  and  to  read  and 
to  write  and  to  count,  what  kind  of 
society  are  we  building? 

Then  you  add  to  that  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  segregated  society.  I  thirik  many 
of  tliese  black  childien  never  see  a  white 
child  until  many  years  later;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  white  children  in  the 
suburbs.  So  we  are  crippling  the  chil- 
dren, and  denying  them  tools  they  need 
if  they  are  to  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. We  are  denying  children  a  cliance 
to  come  to  know  each  other.  If  that  is  not 
a  pattern  for  national  disaster,  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  a  major  contribution 
to  dealing  with  what  I  regard  as  the  most 
fundamental  issue  in  America  today. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
All  of  us  will  be  watching  with  deep  con- 
cern the  findings  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  which  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  chairman. 

I  would  hope  that  we  in  tlie  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch,  would  face 
up  to  this  Issue.  It  is  going  to  be  hard. 
I  am  not  sure  there  is  enoiigh  political 
courage  in  the  executive  branch  or  in 
Congress  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
necessaiy.  They  are  not  going  to  be  easy 
or  politically  popular  decisions.  But  I 
fear  continuous  delay.  I  hope  that,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  we  can  face  up  to  this 
problem.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
northerners,  and  southerners,  and  realize 
the  danger  this  country  faces. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes, 
to  continue  the  colloquy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  the  approach  he  Is  taking  to  this 
problem,  and  commend  him  also  for  his 
statesmanlike  support  of  the  Stennis 
amendment  when  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  should  like  to  clear  up  in  my  mind 
just  what  the  details  of  the  Senator's 
plan  are;  and  to  that  end,  I  ask  whether 
the  cities  of  this  Nation  having  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  or  more  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Senator's  bUl. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  They  would.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  metropolitan  area  used  by 
the  Office  of  Management  suid  Budget 
and  virtually  every  urban  authority  is 
a  central  city  of  50,000  population  to- 


gether with  the  surrounding  suburban 
area. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  the  Senator's 
plan,  then,  to  take  the  ratio  as  it  exists 
in  that  particular  metropolitan  area, 
to  divide  the  minority  group  by  2,  and 
tc  seek,  over  a  period  of  12  years— 2  years 
for  achieving  a  plan  and  10  years  for  put- 
ting it  into  execution — to  achieve,  then,  a 
50-percent  racial  balance? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Every  school  in  the 
metiopolitan  area  would  have  to  have  a 
minority  percentage  at  least  one-half  of 
the  minority  percentage  for  the  metro- 
politan area.  It  could  be  more,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  at  least  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Assuming  then,  a  metro- 
politan area  with  a  racial  miiiority  of 
30  percent,  the  Senator  would  cut  that 
30  percent  in  half,  and  require  a  15- 
percent  desegregation  over  a  period  of 
12  years? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Amoimting.  then,  to  about 
1  percent  a  year? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Well,  it  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  that  way  on  an 
arbitrary  basis.  I  could  conceive  of  a 
school  sj'stem  formulating  its  plan  and 
putting  it  into  effect  faster. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  would  be  a  min- 
imum. They  would  be  required  to  do  that. 
Anything  more  than  that  would  be  pm-ely 
voluntary. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Yes;  but  they  would 
have  to  submit  an  acceptable  plan.  In 
some  areas  it  would  be  very  simple;  in 
others  it  would  be  very  difficult.  You 
might  have  schools  in  an  area  where  the 
areas  to  be  reached  were  near  one  an- 
other, where  any  transportation  needed 
would  not  be  for  long  distances,  and 
where  you  could  use  existing  facilities. 
In  an  area  like  that,  the  whole  plan  could 
be  put  into  effect  in  3.  4,  or  5  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  visualize 
areas  where  they  would  have  to  start 
from  scratch,  draw  lines,  build  new 
schools,  and  change  and  accommodate 
the  school  population  in  other  ways.  But 
I  do  use  a  maximum  target  of  10  years 
aft^r  the  2  years  for  planning. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That,  then,  would  give  to 
what  is  called  de  facto  segregation  a  fur- 
ther waiting  period  of  some  12  years, 
during  which  time,  by  degrees,  the  re- 
quiied  ratio  would  be  achieved? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  plan  would  apply 
nationwide:  because,  as  I  look  at  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  reached 
the  stage  where  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence any  more  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Outside  of  rural  areas.  I  think 
the  South  today,  in  its  metropolitan 
areas,  is  segregated  on  a  de  facto  basis 
just  as  the  North  is.  This  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  taking  place,  be- 
cause I  have  noticed  a  change  in  housing 
patterns.  The  South  has  learned  very 
rapidly  from  the  North,  and  the  South 
is  following  a  northern  pattern  when  it 
comes  to  housing.  The  whites  are  mov- 
ing out  of  the  central  cities  in  the  South, 
out  to  the  suburbs,  just  as  they  have  in 
the  North.  In  practically  every  metro- 
politan city,  the  South  is  rapidly  be- 
coming totally  resegregated.  Thus,  the 
entire  country  will  soon  be  resegregated 
on  a  de  facto  basis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  Senator's  additional  5  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes 
to  complete  the  colloquy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  I 
might  interrupt,  I  want  to  ask  at  least 
one  question:  I  did  not  imderstand  the 
Senator's  proposal  to  in  any  way  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  apply- 
ing normal  constitutional  desegregation 
patlcins  to  any  community  in  the  coun- 
try, bu  that  as  to  the  lawsuits  that  we 
have  seen,  for  example,  in  Denver. 
Berkeley.  South  Holland.  111.,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Pasedena,  or  Pontiac  and 
other  cities  in  tlie  North,  in  no  sense  v.as 
this  designed  to  deter  the  reach  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Is  my  imderstanding 
correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Miimesota  is  absolutely  correct.  Basic- 
ally, whatever  is  illegal  should  be  struck 
down,  and  in  no  way  do  I  intend  to  im- 
pinge vipon  tlie  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  a  number  of  de 
facto  school  segregation  cases  before  it 
now  to  be  decided.  I  cannot  predict  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  do.  My  guess  is 
that  they  are  wrestling  mightily  with 
tlieir  own  consciences  and  the  law  to  de- 
termine what  to  do. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I 
can  see  no  difference  between  de  facto 
and  de  jure  segregation.  The  Supreme 
Court  having  struck  down  de  jure  segre- 
gation in  the  South  has,  I  think,  an  equal 
obligation  to  strike  down  de  facto  segre- 
gation in  tlie  North. 

But  practically  every  decision  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  has  been  on  a 
district  by  district  basis,  and  there  is  not 
now  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision  that  involves  a  metropolitan 
area  involving  several  school  districts. 
Therefore,  any  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  might  hand  down  on  a  single 
school  district  basis  will  not  eliminate  the 
basic  problem  we  face  of  apartheid  in  tlie 
United  States.  We  wUl  not  eliminate  the 
movement  toward  apartheid,  in  my  judg- 
ment, until  we  take  on  our  own  shoulders 
our  legislative  responsibility.  Congress, 
when  it  shrugs  off  its  responsibility, 
forces  the  Supreme  Court  to  legislate  and 
to  go  where  it  would  prefer  not  to  go. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  look  at  this 
overall  problem  and  assiune  the  burden 
and  responsibility,  and  not  continue  to 
put  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  notliing  in  this  bill,  or  in 
my  .speech,  that  would  in  any  way  take 
away  from  any  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  While  I  admire  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  very  much,  and 
appreciate  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Stennis  amendment.  I  ask,  does  he  not 
feel  that  the  principle  as  proposed  by 
his  bill— that  Is,  gradual  desegregation 
with  regard  to  de  facto  segiegalion— 
would  be  a  retreat  from  the  principle 
of  the  Stennis  amendment,  which 
called  for  one  uniform  Federal  school 
policy  regarding  desegregation?  Because 
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under  the  existing  decisions  of  the  Su- 
Court,  the  southern  school  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  desegregate  now, 
_.       the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Copnecticut,  by  the  introduction  of  his 
would  tacitly  recognize  the  differ- 
.  between  ae  jure   segregation   and 
facto  segregation,  still  retaining  the 
segregate    now"    principle    for    the 
soilthern  schools  and  a  "desegregate  over 
year  period  principle  for  the  north- 
schools.  Is  this  not  a  retreat  from  the 
-^--  of  the  Stennis  amendment? 
1  dr.  RIBICOFF.  :  lay  I  say  to  my  dls- 
tir^guished  colleague  that  I  do  not  think 
at  all.  First  let  mo  say  that  I  think 
country  would  have  been  much  far- 
.  along  if  we  had  adopted  the  Sten- 
amendment  8  months  ago.  I  was  for 
^hen  and  I  am  for  it  now. 
Jut  I  think  the  difference  comes  in 
:  The  South,  in  de  jure  situations, 
already  had  16  years  to  act. 
.  ^.s  I  indicated  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
3r  earlier,  if  we  had  originaUy  fol- 
lowed some  of  the  thoughtful  suggestions 
.  we  desegregate  in  the  South  1  year 
1  time,  we  would  already  have  achieved 
I  egration. 

n  addition,  I  think  that  for  the  over- 

elming  number  of  schoolchildren,  we 

basically  have  gone  beyond  the  problem 

je  jure  segregation.  It  is  my  contention 

It.  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  South, 

the  rural  areas,  today  segregation  in 

South  and  education  present  exactly 

same  pattern  found  in  the  North.  I 

thjnk  that  we  have  resegregation  in  met- 

tan  areas  of  the  South.  I  do  not 

think  that  these  resegregation  patterns 

'  de  jure:  I  think  they  are  de  facto. 

3o  I  am  recognizing  a  set  of  facts  that 

believe  exists   throughout   the  entire 

lited  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

ui  animous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 

di  ional  minutes.  

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator's  bill, 
^n  apply  in  municipalities  in  the  South 
a  population  of  50.000  or  more? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
trpduced  would  be  nationwide  in  impact, 
it  would  apply  to  every  community — 
Nirth,  South.  East,  and  West — which  fits 
;o  a  definition  of  metropolitan  area, 
50,000  people  In  the  central  city, 
siirrounded  by  populated  areas  in  the 
cc  unties  and  the  suburbs  surrounding  it, 
Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  north- 
or  southern  cities. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  that  Chief  Jus- 
Biu-ger,  in  the  case   of  Northcross 
asjainst  the  School  Board  of  the  City 
Memphis,  pointed  out  3  areas  in  which 
Supreme  Court  had  not  ruled.  One 
is  as  to  whether  a  particular  racial 
balance  is  required  in  a  school  system; 
second,  as  to  whether  school  district 
liijes  may  or  must  be  altered  to  carry 
the  principles  annoiuiced  by  the  Su- 

Court;  and  the  third,  as  to  wheth- 

or  not  transportion  or  busing  mar  be 
must  be  used  to  carry  out  the  Court's 
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Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  the  Su- 
pi  eme  Court,  in  its  upcoming  decisions, 
might  cut  the  ground  completely  out 
liom  under  the  Senators  bill? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Supreme  Court 
may  cut  the  ground  out  from  under  my 
bill,  but  that  does  not  eliminate  the  re- 
sponsibility that  we  in  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  have  for 
doing  what  is  necessary.  I  cannot  predict 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  But  I  will 
predict  that  this  country  cannot  exist  on 
an  apartheid  basis,  part  black  and  part 
white,  without  an  intermingling  of  peo- 
ple nationwide. 

No  greater  problem  faces  this  coimtry 
than  the  hatred  and  fear  which  have 
been  generated  and  are  being  generated 
and  multiplied  throughout  this  Nation, 
with  belts  of  white  suburbs,  affluent,  with 
jobs,  surrounding  central  cities  of  blacks, 
without  jobs.  It  is  this  situation  that  I 
want  to  end. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  certainly  not  strike  down  any  at- 
tempt to  end  racial  isolation.  But,  the 
question  is  not  what  the  Supreme  Coiut 
in  its  wisdom  decides.  The  question  in  my 
mind  is,  what  will  the  Congress  decide  in 
its  wisdom?  For  too  long  we  have  placed 
the  burden  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
because  we  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
face  up  to  these  nationwide  problems  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator's  comments  at  this 
point.  I  feel  that  Congress  long  before 
now  should  have  established  a  imiform 
policy.  The  Senator's  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  does  establish  a  uniform  policy  with 
respect  to  municipalities,  metropolitsm 
areas,  of  a  population  of  50,000  or  more. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  of  which 
Senator  Mondale  is  chairman,  and  I 
fought  the  battle  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  on  the  Stennis  amendment, 
as  he  very  well  recalls. 

I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  Senator's 
speech.  I  know  that  he  has  had  very 
interesting  and  important  discussions 
with  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  think  any 
such  discussion,  however,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  without  adding  these  two 
further  considerations,  which  I  think  are 
vital: 

One,  we  have  found,  unhappily,  that 
the  process  of  desegregation  itself,  pur- 
suant to  the  Supreme  Court  mandate 
and  congressional  law,  is  not  free  of  seg- 
regation. In  the  committee  headed  by 
Senator  Mondale,  we  have  found  many 
abuses  of  the  desegregation  process.  So 
the  idea  that  all  is  well  in  the  South  and 
that  it  is  now  in  key  with  the  North  does 
not  necessarily  follow. 

Two,  I  think  that  the  question  of  tim- 
ing, which  is  raised  by  the  Senator's  bills, 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
pending  Emergency  School  Aid  Act, 
which  has  already  been  reported  by  a 
committee  of  the  House,  and  over  which 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare is  presently  deliberating.  The  origi- 
nal proposal  of  the  administration  which 
we  are  now  considering  is  concerned  with 
the  effects  of  racial  isolation  on  the 
pedagogical  aspect  of  education  as  well 
as  desegregation. 

It  may  be  insufficient  to  paint  a  10- 
year  picture  and  ignore  the  needs  of 
children  in  today's  educational  system 


the  concept  on  which  we  are  working 
now,  proposed  by  the  administration,  of  a 
large  money  bill  which  would  give  great 
flexibility  and  opportunity  for  many  dif- 
ferent approaches  deals  with  immediate 
needs  with  a  timetable  which  would  be 
conditioned,  one,  by  the  availability  of 
resources,  but  also  by  what  could  be  ac- 
complished here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
without  necessarily  slowing  "X"  down 
because  you  have  a  timetable  for  "Y." 

I  only  throw  that  out  in  connection 
with  the  Senator's  speech,  because  of  my 
respect  for  the  Senator,  as  a  real  factor 
in  this  field  and  so  that  the  work  of  the 
committee,  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  am 
a  member  and  Senator  Mondale  heads, 
may  be  forwarded  by  what  the  Senator 
is  doing. 

I  have  not  heard  my  chairman,  but  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  bills  which  the 
Senator  is  introducing — the  concept  that 
the  Senator  is  offering — may  be  before 
us  in  a  very  pertinent  and  important  way 
in  cormection  with  our  work,  which  has 
to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  very 

long.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments. 

May  I  say  that  I  forwarded  copies  of 
these  bills  and  my  speech  to  Senator 
MoNDALE's  committee  and  his  staff  last 
week,  so  that  he  would  have  the  benefit 
of  some  time  before  I  delivered  this 
speech. 

I  do  appreciate  the  positive  comments 
I  received  from  Senator  Mondale  before 
the  Senator  from  New  York  entered  the 
Chamber. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  is  that  the  bUlion  dollars 
that  the  President  has  in  mind  is  to  help 
desegregate  education  in  the  South  on 
a  de  jure  basis.  My  criticism  is  that  the 
problem  is  nationwide.  We  have  to  elimi- 
nate desegregation  on  a  de  facto  basis  as 
well.  When  the  time  comes,  I  shall  per- 
sonally introduce  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  to  make  funds  available  under  the 
administration's  bill  to  help  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  end  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  reply  to  that,  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  need  have 
any  concern  about  that.  Any  biU  I  have 
anything  to  do  with,  and  I  think  that 
any  bill  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  has  anything  to  do  with, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  adminis- 
tration's original  intention,  wiU  certainly 
recognize  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  child,  the  deprivations  of  isolated 
learning,  are  equally  bad  no  matter  what 
the  cause  of  the  isolation.  That  should  be 
one  lesson  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  this  point,  if  I  may,  for  I  think 
it  is  weU  known  but  I  wish  to  repeat  it, 
that  the  flrst  installment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  emergency  school  assist- 
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ance  proposal  was  to  be  limited  as  a 
Southern  school  aid  measure 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  many  of  us,  with 
support  from  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, insisted,  by  amendment  which  was 
adopted,  that  it  be  a  national  program 
and  that  it  apply  to  all  segregation 
wherever  it  was  in  the  country.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  first  $75  million  has  been 
administered  in  such  a  way  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  basically  a  southern  program.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication in  law,  in  morality,  for  educa- 
tional reasons,  or  in  terms  of  a  healthy 
America,  for  having  this  as  a  southern 
program  when  it  is  a  national  problem. 

I  have  pleaded  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  HEW  to  have  a  national 
law  enforcement  program,  and  not  just 
limit  it  to  the  South.  I  have  pleaded  with 
the  Justice  Department  and  HEW  to  in- 
clude all  minorities,  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Portuguese,  Indians,  and 
other  minorities,  not  just  blacks,  so  that 
we  will  have  a  national  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws,  and  so  that  we  will  use 
the  funds,  including  title  I  funds,  for  na- 
tional solutions  to  these  problems. 

I  repeat  that  plea  today,  because,  de- 
spite their  saying  tliat  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed, it  has  not  been  followed. 

Finally,  may  I  say,  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
makes  today  is  to  my  knowledge  the  most 
courageous  and  unique  proposal  for  a 
multidistrict  solution  that  we  have  heard. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  solve  the  problem 
unless  we  have  a  multidistrict  answer. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  xmanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
statements  therein. 


THE   PROPOSED   TRADE   BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  trade 
bill  will  be  considered  very  soon.  It  is 
being  reported,  we  imderstand,  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  relates  to  something  called 
glycine. 

Indications  are  that  tliis  bill  will  m- 
corporate  many,  if  not  almost  all,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  Trade 
Act  of  1970. 

As  this  legislation  is  being  considered 
I  hope  very  much  one  of  the  amendments 
adopted  will  be  to  strike  section  344  of 
the  bill  which  proposes  lo  establish  a 
prohibitive  duty  on  imports  of  glycine 
over  1,500,000  pounds.  The  rate  of  duty 
proposed  in  the  bill  for  such  imports  is 
so  high  that  it  amounts  to  a  quota. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Finance  Committee  will  see  fit  to 
strike  this  amendment  on  glycine  from 
the  bill  because  it  does  not  belong  there; 
but  if  it  does  not  do  so,  I  shall  seek  to  do 
so  myself  on  the  floor. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask   unanimous   consent   that   an   im- 


portant letter  of  analysis,  answering 
arguments  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  on  thlti  subject, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  a  constituent  comptmy 
in  New  York  which  obviously  knows  a 
great  deal  about  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

George  Uhe  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  25. 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  are  a  New 
York  corporation  and  are  v.Tltlng  to  you  as 
our  Senator  In  a  matter  of  concern  to  us. 

Very  recently,  the  comments  of  Senator 
Baker  of  Tennessee  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  12,  1970  regarding  the 
importation  of  Glycine  were  brought  to  our 
attention  (see  enclosure) .  We  believe  that 
Senator  Baker's  comments  In  connection 
with  his  support  of  Section  344  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970,  which  places  a  tariff  quota  of 
25  cents  a  pound  on  all  Importations  of  Gly- 
cine in  excess  of  1.5  million  pounds  must  be 
answered. 

Until  the  dumping  complaint  referred  to 
by  Senator  Baker,  we  were  Interested  in  the 
sale  of  French  Glycine  which  was  sold  to 
Benzol,  now  a  division  of  Stauffer  Chemical 
Company.  In  this  capacity  we  had  occasion 
to  participate  in  the  importation  of  Glycine 
from  Prance  and  other  countries.  The  tran- 
script of  the  record  in  that  case  Is  available 
at  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  gives  a 
complete  background  of  the  Glycine  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  supply-demand-price  relation- 
ship. We  are  submitting  herewith  a  brief 
summary  of  that  background  situation,  based 
on  information  provided  by  the  sole  U.S. 
producer  of  Glycine  which  Is  seeking  the 
tariff  quota,  namely,  Chattem  Chemical  & 
Drug  Company.  Also  submitted  herewith  are 
some  of  the  pages  of  the  transcript  of  rec- 
ord revealing  Chattem's  relevant  admissions. 

With  this  background,  we  would  like  to 
very  briefly  respond  to  Senator  Baker's  re- 
marks, point  by  point. 

First,  he  talks  in  terms  of  "lelief  to  the 
sole-surviving  domestic  producer  of  Gly- 
cine," Implying  that  Chattem  is  the  sole 
surviving  producer  and  tliat  all  other  pro- 
ducers were  eliminated  by  Imports.  The  facts 
reveal  that  there  were  only  two  producers  of 
consequence  In  the  United  States  up  untU 
1964,  namely,  Dow  Chemical  Company  and 
Benzol  Products  Company,  and  that  Chattem 
was  not  a  producer  but  rather  was  a  cus- 
tomer of  Benzol.  Chattem  admits  that  up 
until  this  time  Imports  were  not  significant. 
At  this  same  time,  Chattem  signed  a  licens- 
ing agreement  with  SPCI,  a  French  producer 
of  Glycine.  That  agreement  gave  Chattem 
the  sole  and  exclusive  license  In  the  United 
States  to  produce  and  sell  Glycine  by  foreign 
process.  Apparently,  this  proces.s  allowed 
Chattem  to  produce  Glycine  more  cheaply 
than  either  Dow  or  Benzol  were  able  to  pro- 
duce it.  Subsequent  to  1964,  Dow,  aware  of 
Chattem's  decisions  and  with  a  slightly  in- 
ferior process,  retired  from  the  production 
of  Glycine  while  continuing  to  make  avail- 
able a  major  raw  material.  Chattem  stopped 
purchasing  from  Benzol  and  now  that  Ben- 
zol had  lost  one  of  its  largest  customers, 
namely,  Chattem,  Benzol  stopped  produc- 
tion. Thus  In  1966,  there  was  a  good-sized 
market  in  the  United  States  for  Glycine, 
with  the  two  traditional  domestic  producers 
having  stopped  production  and  one  new  do- 
mestic producer,  namely,  Chattem,  starting 
up  production.  This  was  obviously  a  market 
for  imports  and  imports  began  coming  in 
at  competitive  prices.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, It  Is  somewhat  misleading  to  refer 
to  Chattem  as  "the  sole-surviving  producer." 


Rather.  Chattem  was  a  brand  new  producer 
attempting  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  production  by  the  two  traditional 
producers  and  under  the  circumstances  nat- 
urally having  competition  from  Imports 
which  were  necessary  to  meet  supply  de- 
mands of  the  market. 

Also,  the  above  mentioned  facts  do  not 
support  Senator  Baker's  further  allegation 
that  "the  Japanese  and  French  succeeded  In 
driving  the  other  United  States  producers. 
Benzol  Products,  Inc.  and  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  out  of  Glycine  production".  As 
Chattem  has  admitted.  Benzol  and  Dow 
stopped  making  Glycine  before  imports  pre- 
sented any  problem.  In  fact  Benzol,  at  least 
in  part,  stopped  making  Glycine  because 
Chattem  stopped  purchasing  it  from  Benzol 
and  went  into  production  Itself. 

The  Senator  further  emphasizes  that  the 
price  of  Glycine  "declined  from  $1.06  per 
pound  In  1964  to  75  cents  at  the  present." 
implying  this  Is  bad  and  Is  due  to  Imports. 
We  should  point  out  that  during  the  period 
prior  to  1964  when,  according  to  Chattem's 
own  admlsion,  imports  were  insigniflcant, 
prices  of  Glycine  produced  by  the  two  Amer- 
ican producers  were  declining  due  to  im- 
provements In  the  efficiency  of  production. 
Chattem  itself  stated  in  the  said  hearings 
at  Page  Pour  of  the  transcript:  "In  1945, 
Glycine  was  priced  at  $1.50  per  pound,  thence 
falling  to  $1.30  per  pound  In  1961-60,  and  to 
96  cents  per  pound  In  1963  for  very  large 
volume  purchases."  Not  $1.06  per  pound  as 
stated  by  Senator  Baker.  The  above  facts 
further  reveal  that  price  of  Glycine  dropped 
more  during  the  earlier  period  when  there 
were  no  imports  than  in  recent  period  when 
there  were  imports. 

In  1965  Chattem  started  selling  Glycine  at 
95  cents  per  pound.  It  claims  It  had  to  drop 
from  95  cents  to  75  cents  over  the  next  I'.-i 
years  to  compete  with  Imports.  But  It  does 
admit  that  after  filing  Its  dumping  com- 
plaint it  was  benefitted  by  the  resulting 
elimination  of  the  German  and  French 
Imports  and  the  price  assurances  given  by 
the  Japanese  so  that  It  has  not  had  to  lower 
Its  prices  further,  that  is,  from  September 

1966  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  more 
than  three  years,  Chattem  has  not  lowered 
Its  price.  Moreover,  during  this  same  period, 
Chattem  admits  It  has  increased  its  share 
of      the      U.S.      market      from      10'^       in 

1967  to  15%  or  20%  In  1968  and  to  22'- 
f  jr  the  first  nine  (9)  months  in  1969.  In 
facf .  we  are  informed  that  Chattem  h_s  more 
orders  than  It  can  presently  handle,  as 
e\  idenced  by  users  who  have  attmepted  to 
oi.tain  increased  quantities  of  Glycine  being 
told  that  such  could  not  be  arranged  before 
the  second  quarter  of  1971.  This  is  obvious 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Chattem  have  a 
captive  use  of  35/38%  of  Its  production  of 
Glycine  for  manufacture  of  DAA,  a  product 
for  which  they  have  a  long  term  contract. 
Thus  Chattem  has  a  much  larger  percen'.iee 
of  the  total  market  of  Glycine  than  22  . 
mentioned  above. 

Moreover,  as  you  may  know.  Glycln,.  is  a 
major  ingredient  for  the  production  oJ  L- 
Dopa,  which  Is  used  In  the  treatmeni  of 
Parkinson's  disease.  Apparently,  this  is  in 
short  supply  and  Public  Law  91-309.  ap- 
proved July  7,  1970  has  suspended  all  duties 
on  the  Importation  of  L-Dopa  for  two  years 
because  of  the  emergency  need  of  this 
product. 

Senator  Baker  further  seems  to  rely  on  the 
fact  that  "no  foreign  Glycine  producer  or 
Import  interest  bothered  to  testify  belore 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee."  It  seems 
clenr  tliat  no  one  testified  because  no  oi;e 
took  the  threat  of  a  quota  on  Glycine  seri- 
ously. Such  a  proposed  quota  was  not  In  the 
original  Mills  Bill  or  any  other  Bill  seriously 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Admittedly,  Congressman  Ful- 
ton of  Tennessee  had  Introduced  a  bill  pro- 
posing a  Glycine  quota,  but  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  no  one  else  had  supported 
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bill.  The  threat  of  a  Glycine  quota  did 

)ecome  serious  jintU  all  of  a  sudden  it 

in  a  bill  reported  out  of  the  House 

and   MeanB   Committee.   Once   it   ap- 

d  it  was  impossible  to  object  to  it  in 

ilouse  and  because  the  Senate  Finance 

ttee  held  only  two  days  of  hearings, 

ing  the   opportunity   to  testify   only 

4Umlnistration    spokesmen    and    a    few 

s,  it  was  also  impossible  to  object  in  the 

e.  Ambassador  Gilbert,  as  the  Admin- 

;on    spokesman,    did.    however,    object 

i  he    Glycine    quota    before    the    Senate 

ice  Committee. 

believe  the  above  facts  adequately  an- 
Senator   Baker's  allegations   as   to  the 
mage   of    the    domestic   market    taken 
by  imports  But  perhaps  we  should  make 
further  comment   regarding   his   state- 
that  "domestic  production  fell  by  more 
40"^   while  Imports  Increased  by  140'^ 
and  1967."  It  should  be  recalled  that 
I  lomesiic  production  of  Dow  and  Benzol 
in  1965,  at  which  time  Chattem  com- 
:ed  production,  using  muuh  of  its  own 
ction  itself.  Accordingly,  imports  Oiled 
and  did  take  up  to  70 'i  of  the  domes- 
le  market  las  pointed  out  previously) . 
percentage  does  not  allow  for  Chattem's 
ve  use  of  Glycine — If  this  captive  vise 
taken  into  account  Imports  would  rep- 
T  a  far  smaller  percentage.  But  in  every 
since  1936  Chattem,  now  the  sole  U.S. 
icer,   has  taken  an   increasingly   larger 
of  the  market  as  pointed  out  above, 
e  present  time.  Chattem  is  unable  to  &li 
I  irders  it  receives. 
is  is  obviously  no  case  for  a  tariff  quota 
shows    how    the    quota    approach    can 
.lU  when  companies  like  Chattem  use 
opportunity  to  eliminate  their  competl- 
wlth    the    help    of    the    United    States 
I  irnmrint. 

lly.  Senator  Baker  suggests  there  is  no 
iiistratlve  remedy  for  Chattem  to  pro- 
tself  from  French  and  Japanese  imports 
Ine  shipped  through  third  countries 
hove  not  been  subject  to  price  assur- 
or the  dumping  order.  This  is  incor- 
Tiiere  is  a  very  clear  remedy  spelled  out 
le   Treasury   Regulations,   namely.    Par. 
.  which  pro\ides: 

the  merchandise  is  not  imported  dl- 
y  from  the  country  of  origin,  but  is 
to  the  United  States  from  another 
try,  the  price  at  which  such  or  similar 
handlse  is  sold  in  the  country  of  origin 
be  used  in  the  determination  of  fair 
;  if  the  merchandise  was  merely  trans- 
ped  through  the  country  of  shipment." 
similar  provision  appears  in  Art,  2(c)  of 
International  AnUdumplug  Code,  which 
been  adhered  to  by  the  United  States, 
ee  and  Japan. 

us.  If  Japanese  Glycine  were  imported  to 
United  States  through  a  ttoird  country- 
sold  at  less  than  the  fair  value  in  Japan. 
m  would  Immediately  be   taken    by  the 
Department  based  on  the  price  as- 
nces  previously  given  by  the  Japanese. 
If     French     Glycine     were     Imported 
gh  a  third  country  at  a  price  below  a 
ch  home  market  fair  value,  a  dumping 

would  be  applied  to  such  imports, 
ider  the  circumstances,  we  do  hope  you 
take  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  Sen- 
Baker's  comments  and  further  hope  you 
be  able  to  get  the  Glycine  quota  ellml- 
d  from  the  Trade  Bill.  If  we  may  be  of 
further    assistance    in    this    eadeavor. 
let  us  know. 
Very  alncerely, 

H.  C.  Van  Arsdale. 

Secretary. 

*r.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
bee  n  much  press  attention  accorded  the 
effects  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  may  have 
our  principal  ti-ading  partners  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  But.  too 
litt  le  att«ntlo  1  has  been  paid  to  tlie  con- 
cern  that  this  legislation  is  causing  our 
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important  trading  partners  in  the  less- 
developed  world,  particularly  by  Latin 
America.  For  this  reason,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  recent  resolution 
passed  by  the  Latin  American  members 
of  the  OAS  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

The  First  Special  Meeting  of  the  Special 
Committee  lor  Consultation  and  Negotiation 
whereas: 

The  Latin  American  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation and  Negotiation  (SCCN)  requested, 
based  on  operative  paragraph  5  of  Resolu- 
tion REM-1  70  of  the  lA-ECOSOC,  that  a 
special  meeting  of  (SCCN)  be  convoked  to 
study  the  protectionist  tendencies  stiown  in 
certain  sectors  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  consult  on  the  ^proprlate  meas- 
ures to  preserve  the  legitimate  interests  of 
I.atin  America  that  could  be  affected  by  the 
leglBlrition  presently  under  consideration; 

The  United  States  Delegation  reaffirmed 
that  the  policy  of  liberalization  of  trade 
continues  to  be  an  objective  of  its  govern- 
ment and,  as  evidence  of  this  attitude,  em- 
phasized its  determination  to  submit  for  ap- 
proval by  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  the 
necessary  legislation  so  that  the  General  Sys- 
tem of  Preferences  recently  agreed  upon  In 
Geneva  in  favor  of  the  developing  countries 
will  enter  into  effect.  The  Delegation  also 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed a  liberal  system  that  would  facilitate 
exports  of  the  developing  countries; 

The  Latin  American  countries  expressed  the 
following: 

(a)  The  protectionist  tendencies  which  are 
reflected  In  the  bills  under  consideration  are 
clearly  opposed  to  the  commitments  made  by 
the  Unlt«l  States  within  the  framework  of 
the  Inter-American  system.  These  commit- 
ments are  expressed  in,  among  other  docu- 
ments, the  Declaration  of  the  Presidents  of 
America,  the  Action  Plan  of  Vina  del  Mar, 
and  Resolution  REXI-1  70  of  the  Eighth 
Special  Meeting  of  the  lA-KCOSOC.  which 
established  the  Special  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation and  Negotiation,  and,  fundamen- 
tally in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  has  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

( b  I  The  application  of  protectionist  meas- 
ures would  be  a  violation  of  the  standstill 
commitment  and  would  represent  retro- 
gression In  the  treatment  of  Latin  American 
exports  In  the  United  States  market,  since 
Latin  America  has  only  recently  begun  to 
market  in  the  United  States  some  of  the 
products  subject  to  the  proposed  restric- 
tions. 

(c>  Snch  protectionist  tendencies,  more- 
over, contradict  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  jointly  by  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  for  many  years  to  achieve.  -"Tlthln  the 
framework  of  international  agencies  such 
as  UNCTAD  and  GATT,  the  elimination  of 
tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  and  to  establish 
a  general  system  of  nonreclprocal  and  non- 
discriminatory preferences  whose  purpose  is 
to  increase  and  diversify  trade  and  to  sup- 
port the  economic  growth  of  the  developing 
countries. 

(d)  The  protectionist  tendencies — which 
are  reflected  in  the  bills  under  considera- 
tion— are  in  open  contradiction  to  the  doc- 
trtne  of  free  trade  advocated  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  the  past  35  years, 
(el  The  existence  of  a  clear  protectionist 
tendency  In  certain  sectors  of  the  United 
Slates  is  an  undeniable  fact.  Not  only  have 
the  Latin  American  governments  stated 
their  deep  concern  in  this  regaud.  but  Presi- 
dent Ntxon  and  high  officials  of  his  admin- 
istration have  also  stated  their  opposition  to 
it  and  have  said  that  the  continuation  of  a 
liberal  trade  policy  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 


(f)  The  adoption  of  protectionist  meas- 
ures In  the  United  States  would  give  rise  to 
reprl.sals  on  the  part  of  the  other  developed 
states,  provoking  a  drastic  reduction  in 
world  trade.  This  would  result  not  only  in 
contraction  on  the  external  sector  of  the 
economy  of  the  Latin  American  states,  but 
also  In  Injury  to  their  real  capacity  for  de- 
velopment, with  unquestionable  negative  ef- 
fects on  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
situation. 

The  Fir.st  Special  Meeting  of  the  Special 
Committee  for  Consultation  and  Negotia- 
tion, reflecting  the  position  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  resolves; 

1.  To  tran.smlt  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  special  consideration  by 
its  appropriate  bodies  the  deep-seated  con- 
cern of  the  Latin  American  cotintrleE 
over  the  possible  adoption  of  protectionist 
measures  that  would  constitute  new  tariff 
and  nontarlff  barriers  whose  effect  and  mag- 
nitude with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  would  be  Incalculable 
and  would  Involve  a  violation  of  commit- 
ments assiuned  by  the  United  States  In  In- 
ter-American and  International  foruins. 

2.  To  request  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  necessary  meas. 
ures  to  prevent  such  protectlcnlst  meaeures 
from  harming  the  trade  relations  between 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  which 
would  nullify  the  joint  efforts  carried  ou 
within  the  framework  of  the  new  forms  of 
hemispheric  cooperation  that  have  arisen 
from  the  Latin  American  Consensus  of  Vlfia 
del  Mar  and  the  addresses  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  April  and  October  1969. 

3.  To  entrtist  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  lA-ECOSOC  with  taking  the  necessary 
measures  so  that  the  second  regular  meeting 
of  the  Special  Committee  for  Consultation 
and  Negotiation  may  study  the  development 
of  the  events  that  were  the  reason  for  this 
special   meeting. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  note  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  expressly  note  that — 

The  protectionist  tendencies  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  bills  under  consideration  are 
clearly  opposed  to  the  commitments  made  sy 
the  United  States  within  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system,  as  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Presidents  if  America,  the  Action  Plan  of 
Vina  del  Mar,  Resolution  REM-1  70  of  the 
Eighth  Special  Meeting  of  the  lA-ECO 
30C  .....  and  fundamentally  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
which  has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  application  of  protec- 
tionist meastires  would  be  in  violation  of  tne 
standstiU  commitment  and  would  represent 
retrogression  in  the  treatment  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica exports  in  the  United  States  market, 
since  Latin  American  has  only  recently  begun 
to  market  In  the  United  States  some  of  the 
products  subject  to  the  proposed  restric- 
tions. 

The  Latin  American  countries  of  the 
OAS.  in  expressing  their  concern  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  note  that  tiie  protec- 
tionist measures  now  before  the  Con- 
gress -would  constitute  new  tariff  and 
nontarlff  barriers  whose  effect  and  mag- 
nitude with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  would  be  in- 
calculable and  would  involve  a  violation 
of  commitments  assumed  by  the  United 
States  in  inter- American  and  interna- 
tional forums," 
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INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 


Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2224)  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships between  investment  companies 
and  their  investment  advisers  and  prin- 
cipal underwriters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  HoL- 
iiNGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  November  25,  1970,  pp. 
38997-39005,  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  it  necessai-y  that  my  remarks 
be  in  great  detail  since  there  is  a  printed 
report  on  page  38997  of  the  November 
25  Congressional  Record  setting  out  the 
full  text  of  the  agreed  upon  legislation 
and  a  statement  of  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  explaining  the  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  legisla- 
tion agreed  to  in  conference. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  major  provisions  contained  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  first  of  these 
provisions  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
significant  is  section  36.  This  section 
places  a  specific  fiduciary  duty  in  respect 
to  management  fee  compensation  on  the 
mutual  fund's  investment  adviser.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  the 
investment  adviser  should  be  a  fiduciary 
in  its  relationship  with  the  mutual  fund 
in  the  handling  of  assets  and  invest- 
ments. Jurisdiction  in  enforcing  this 
standard  is  placed  in  the  courts  who  have 
traditionally  judged  fiduciary  duties  in 
similar  types  of  relationships.  Either  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or 
any  mutual  fund  shareholder  may  sue 
in  order  to  have  a  determination  made  as 
to  whether  the  investment  adviser  has 
fulfilled  his  fiduciary  duty  to  the  mutual 
fund  shareholders  in  determining  the 
management  fee.  As  in  any  other  lawsuit 
the  plaintiff  would  have  the  burden  of 
proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  defendant  has  committed  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty. 

Under  current  law  court  review  of  al- 
legedly excessive  management  fees  is  per- 
mitted only  imder  the  test  of  "corporate 
waste"  or  when  the  fee  shocks  tlie  con- 
science of  the  court.  This  standard  has 
been  characterized  as  meaning  that  fees 
are  subject  to  attack  only  when  they  are 
"excessively  excessive" — a  standard 
which  has  precluded  meaningful  court 
review. 

The  major  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills  relating  to  manage- 
ment fees  was  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his 
case  by  "clear  and  convincing  evidence." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  conferees 
this  standard  would  have  placed  a  much 
more  stringent  burden  on  the  plaintiff 
than  is  required  in  the  usual  civil  suit. 
Therefore.  I  am  most  gratified  that  the 
House  conferees  receded  on  this  matter 
and  agreed  to  drop  the  clear  and  con- 
vincing test  contained  in  their  bill. 

Another  item  of  significant  difference 
between  the  Senate  and  House  bills  in- 


volved the  sales  charges  paid  by  investors 
on  contractual  or  periodic  payment 
plans.  These  plans  are  methods  by  which 
investors  of  relatively  modest  means  pur- 
chase mutual  fund  shares  by  investing 
small  amounts  of  money  at  monthly  In- 
tervals. While  these  investors  pay  the 
same  sales  commissions  as  purchsisers  of 
ordinary  mutual  funds  there  is  one  sig- 
nificant difference — the  front  end  load 
method  of  collecting  the  sales  charge. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the 
front  end  load  is  that  half  of  the  inves- 
tors first  years  payments  are  deducted 
for  sales  commi-ssions.  Obviously,  this 
type  of  arrangement  is  detrimental  to  the 
Investor  if  he  discontinues  his  payments 
at  an  early  date.  Unless  the  stock  market 
rises  rapidly,  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose 
money.  Since  contractual  plans  are  sold 
mostly  to  lower-  and  middle-income 
families  who  have  the  most  to  lose  if  they 
discontinue  their  payments,  additional 
consumer  protection  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  Senate  bill  would  have  per- 
mitted the  current  front  end  load  sales 
charge.  However,  if  an  investor  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  elects  to  cancel  his 
plan  during  the  first  3  years  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive  a  refund  of  the  full  value 
of  his  account  including  all  sales  charges 
exceeding  15  percent  of  the  total  pay- 
ments made  under  the  plan.  The  House 
bill  provided  for  a  similar  type  refund 
but  limited  It  to  the  first  year  of  the  plan 
and  to  sales  charges  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent of  gross  payments  made  by  the  in- 
vestor. The  conference  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  allow- 
ing for  an  automatic  refund  during  the 
first  18  months  of  the  plan. 

The  other  item  about  which  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  between  the 
conferees  involved  the  authority  of  banks 
to  enter  the  mutual  fund  field  by  pooling 
the  individually  limited  resources  of 
large  numbers  of  investors  into  collective 
investment  funds  known  as  commingled 
managed  agency  accounts.  The  Senate 
bill  would  have  specifically  authorized 
banks  to  enter  this  field  on  a  no  load 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  bill 
while  not  specifically  allowing  banks  to 
enter  into  the  mutual  fund  business 
stated  that  in  the  event  banks  were  per- 
mitted by  some  other  means  to  engage 
in  the  mutual  fund  business  they  would 
be  required  to  do  so  on  a  no  load  basis, 
subject  to  various  other  regulatory  re- 
strictions. This  issue  is  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Co'ort  await- 
ing a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  specifically  prohibits 
banks  from  entering  the  mutual  fund 
field.  The  conferees  therefore  agreed  to 
strike  all  provisions  in  both  bills  regard- 
ing bank  sponsorship  of  commingled 
managed  agency  accounts  and  leave  the 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  approximately 
10  other  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  which  were  resolved  in 
conference.  They  are  fully  explained  in 
the  conference  report  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  concern- 
ing them. 

In  conclusion,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  a  moderate  measure  intended  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  the  investment  company 
industry  over  the  last  28  years.  It  is  built 


on  the  traditional  practices  of  existing 
securities  laws.  It  embodies  a  program 
of  governmental  regulation  which  Ls 
needed  to  provide  adequate  consumer 
protection  and  to  up  date  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  to  the  needs  of  to- 
day's economy.  I,  for  one,  am  most 
pleased  with  the  fine  job  done  by  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


H.R 


16542— DISCHARGE  OF 
CONFEREES 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Calendar  today  under  that  portion 
entitled  bills  in  conference,  the  fourth 
measure  is  H.R.  16542,  relating  to  un- 
solicited credit  cards.  That  measure  has 
been  agreed  to  in  another  conference.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  con- 
ferees be  discharged. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  and  any  un- 
objected-to  items  on  the  legislative  cal- 
endar, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre/.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOD  BLESS  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  the  letter  to  the  editors  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  a  remark- 
able letter  was  published  from  a  woman 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Po- 
land and  has  just  become  an  American 
citizen. 

In  that  letter  Mrs.  Janina  Atkins  ex- 
pressed some  truths  that  many  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  have  forgotten  in  their 
strenuous  criticism  of  this  country. 

A  nation,  ?ike  a  person,  needs  criti- 
cism, especially  a  rich,  powerful,  success- 
ful country  like  ours. 

But  lately  we  may  have  overdone  it. 
So  many  of  the  yoxmger  generation  es- 
pecially seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  this 
country. 
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3o  listen  \  a  recent  immigrant.  Here 

vhat  she  says,  ir.  part : 

There  Is  sometMng  In  the  air  of  America 

X  aued  my  soul  with  a  feeling  of  Inde- 

.  and  independence  begot  strength. 

is  no  one  here  to  lead  you  by  the  hand, 

also  no  one  to  order  you  about.  Once 

land  In  America  you  are  left  to  yourself, 

shape  your  own  future,  to  test  yourself. 

s  I  suppose.  Is  what  living  In  freedom 

all  about. 

\nd  later  in  her  letter,  she  writes: 

love  America  because  nobody  pays  any 

attention  to  my  accent.  Only  out  of  curl- 

y  do  people  ask  me  "where  are  you  from?" 

accept  me  for  what  I  am.  They  do  not 

ion  my  ancestry,  my  faith,  my  political 

lefs.  I  love  this  country  because  when  I 

a*,  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  I 

not  have  to  ask  permission.  Because  when 

rant  to  go  abroad  I  Just  buy  a  ticket  and 
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be 
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do 

I 

go 

love    America   becavise   when   I   need   a 

needle  I  go  to  the  nearest  Woolworth's  or 

s  and  get  it.  I  love  It  because  I  do 

have  to  stand  In  line  for  hours  to  buy 

iece  of  tough,  fat  meat.  I  love  it,  because 

in  with  Inflation.  I  do  not  have  to  pay 

lay's  earnings  for  a  small  chicken. 

love  America  because  America  trusts  me. 
len  I  go  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
not  asked  to  produce  my  identity  card, 
ove  it  because  my  mail  Is  not  censored, 
phone   is   not   tapped.   My   conversation 
;h   friends  Is  not  reported  to  the  secret 
pa  ice. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  good  to  criticize. 
W ;  can  grow,  and  improve  and  develop 
or  criticism.  We  cannot  do  so  without 
it.  But  that  criticism  can  become  a  fetish 
that  can  erode  our  confidence  and 
St:  ength.  Janina  Atkins  has  reminded  us 
of  seme  of  the  reasons  we  should  cherish 
th  is  country  of  ours. 

[  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  her 
le  ter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tq/e  Record,  as  follows: 

God  Bless  America! 
(By  Janina  Atkins) 

Fust  over  six  years  ago  I  came  to  this  coun- 
tr;  with  $2.60  In  my  purse,  some  clothes,  a 
le  7  books,  a  bundle  of  old  letters,  a  little 
eii  lerdown  pillow,  and  a  beautiful  china  tea 
Be  for  twelve — a  golng-away  gift  from  my 
fri  snds.  I  was  an  immigrant  girl  hoping  for  a 
ne  w  life  and  happiness  in  a  strange  new 
CO  intry. 
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Today,  for  the  first  time,  I  shall  be  cele- 
ing  Thanksgiving  Day  as  an  American 
ciflzen  and,  for  millions  of  Americans  before 
this  will  be  a  day  of  gratitude  for  the 
that  come  true. 
Vline  is  not  a  spectacular  success  story,  nor 
:hat  of  my  husband.  We  both  left  the  "old 
coputry"  In  1964  to  seek  a  new  beginning  In 
free  world  of  America.  We  did  not  know 
other  at  that  time,  but  when  we  met  in 
York  City  we  had  to  face  the  same 
ems.  Our  career  qualifications  were  of 
little  use,  we  had  language  dlffictUtles,  no 
sti  ady  Jobs,  no  family,  few  friends.  It  was 
iy  to  be  despondent.  And  I  did  cry  my  eyes 
In  an  apartment  I  shared  with  another 
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We  started  at  the  bottom — no  other  choice. 
Working  by  day — I  as  a  secretary  and  my 
husband  as  a  cler'; — and  studying  by  night, 
we  took  the  old  route  so  many  Americans 
have  taken.  Whatever  we  earned  went  for 
rent,  food,  tuition  at  Columbia  and  books. 
An  education  loan  from  New  York  State 
helped.  Naturally,  we  did  not  save  a  single 
cent.  But  we  believed  In  the  future.  And 
the  future  did  not  disappoint  us. 

Today,  we  work  In  our  new  profession  as 
librarians.  My  husband  is  studying  for  his 
doctorate.  We  live  in  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment In  mid-Manhattan.  Week-ends  we  drive 
to  the  country  in  a  white-and-red  car,  a 
dream  I've  always  had.  Every  year  we  travel 
to  some  faraway  place.  All  this,  we  know, 
we  owe  to  ourselves.  And  to  the  most  hos- 
pitable and  beautiful  country  In  the  world. 

In  the  year  my  husband  and  I  arrived  In 
New  York  City  almost  300.000  immigrants 
came  to  the  United  States  from  all  over  the 
world.  Some,  maybe,  did  not  make  out  as 
good  as  we  did.  Some  have  achieved  much 
more.  But  for  all,  I  am  certain,  their  hearts 
fluttered  as  mine  did  when  we  repeated  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance. 

Among  some  of  our  American-born  friends 
It  is  not  fashionable  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
America.  There  Is  Vietnam,  drugs,  urban  and 
racial  conflicts,  poverty  and  pollution.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  country  faces  urgent  and 
serious  problems.  But  what  we,  the  new- 
comers, see  are  not  only  the  problems  but 
also  democratic  solutions  being  sought  and 
applied.  When  on  Nov.  3d  for  the  first  time  I 
cast  my  vote  as  a  free  citizen  of  a  free 
country,  only  then  I  truly  realized  what  It 
means  to  have  the  power  of  participation  In 
a  democratic  government. 

Perhaps  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  we 
might  well  remember  that  there  is  much  in 
America  to  be  grateful  for. 

I  love  America  because  nobody  pays  at- 
tention to  my  accent.  Only  out  of  curiosity 
do  people  ask  me  "where  are  you  from?" 
They  accept  me  .or  what  I  am.  They  do  not 
question  my  ancestry,  my  faith,  my  political 
beliefs.  I  love  this  country  because  when  I 
want  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  I  do 
not  have  to  ask  permission.  Because  when  I 
want  to  go  abroad  I  Just  buy  a  ticket  and  go. 

I  love  America  because  when  I  need  a 
needle  to  go  to  the  nearest  Woolworth's  or 
Lamston's  and  get  It.  I  love  It  because  I 
do  not  have  to  stand  in  line  for  hours  to  buy 
a  piece  of  tough,  fat  meat.  I  love  It,  because, 
even  with  inflation,  I  do  not  have  to  pay 
a  day's  earnings  for  a  small  chicken. 

I  love  America  because  America  trusts  me. 
When  I  go  Into  a  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
I  am  not  asked  to  produce  my  Identity  Card. 
I  love  It  because  my  mail  Is  not  censored. 
My  phone  is  not  tapped.  My  conversation 
with  friends  Is  not  reported  to  the  secret 
police. 

Sometimes,  when  I  walk  with  my  husband 
through  the  streets  of  New  York,  aU  of  a 
sudden  we  stop,  look  at  each  otlier  and 
smile  and  kiss.  People  think  we  are  in  love, 
and  It  is  true.  But  we  are  also  In  love  with 
Amer'ca.  Standing  In  the  street,  amidst  the 
noise  and  pollution,  we  suddenly  realize  what 
hick  and  what  Joy  it  Is  to  live  In  a  free  coun- 
try. 
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3ut,  slowly,  times  changed.  There  is  some- 
th  ng  In  the  air  of  America  that  filled  my 
so  il  with  a  feeling  of  Independence,  and  In- 
de  sendence  begot  strength.  There  Is  no  one 
he  re  to  lead  you  by  hand,  but  also  no  one 
to  order  you  about.  Once  you  land  In  America 
are  left  to  yourself,  to  shape  yovir  own 
future,  to  test  yourself.  This,  I  suppose,  is 
wl  lat  living  In  freedom  means. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2193)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  stand- 
ards to  assiu^  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  for  working  men  and 
women:  to  assist  and  encourage  States 
to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  oI 
California,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  19828.  An  act  to  help  small  busine:>3 
and  combat  Inflation;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1403.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
an  additional  temporary  extension  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  Insurnnca 
authority. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  Xh&t 
the  Speaker  had  aflaxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Russell)  : 

S.  2543.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  movement 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Delina; 

H.R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Yon 
(Mrs.  Charles  G.)   Kirsch; 

H.R.  14543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rolando  C.  Dayao; 

H.R.  15767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Zahanlacz  (nee  BoJklwska); 

H.R.  15922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Som- 
porn  (Letta  Not)  Bell; 

H.R.  16857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Ho  Yoo; 

H.R.  17431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacque- 
line and  Barbara  Andrews; 

H.R.  17508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Yung  Mi  and  Jung  Ae  Rl;  and 

H.R.  17912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Soo 
Park  and  Moon  Ml  Park. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bni  (H.R.  19828)  to  help  small 
business  and  combat  inflation,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order'  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  ccMning  days  we  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  $290  million  appropriation  for 
continued  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport— SST— aircraft. 

I  have  previously  indicated  my  strong 
opposition  to  appropriating  further 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Some  of  the  many  arguments  against 
the  SST  were  cited  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Paragould,  Ark.,  Daily  Press,  November 
16.  As  the  Daily  Press  says: 

The  case  against  building  the  SST  Is  a 
strong  one. 

According  to  the  Press  editorial: 

The  SST  .  .  .  looks  like  operation  rathole. 

In  addition  to  this  editorial.  I  would 
also  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  column  by  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Purgu- 
son  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  November  10 
and  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  November  12. 

In  his  column  Mr.  Furguson  asks  a 
key  question: 

Why  .  .  .  should  a  President  who  has  vetoed 
four  bills  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  In- 
flationary (labor-welfare  appropriations,  hos- 
pital construction,  education,  and  Independ- 
ent offices,  which  Includes  public  housing)  — 
why  should  he  be  so  dedicated  to  spending 
$1.2  billion  on  a  project  of  so  much  narrower, 
clearly  less  urgent  public  Interest? 

Likewise,  the  Star  editoral  makes  a 
very  important  point: 

As  in  the  European  case,  those  clamoring 
for  development  of  sn  SST  here  are  Umlted 
largely  to  a  handful  of  manufacturers  and 
their  governmental  ^onsors.  Yet  there  Is  de- 
mand for  the  taxpayers  to  finance  the  silly 
game — the  Senate  Is  being  asked  to  approve 
a  further  $290-mUllon  subsidy.  There  are 
countless  better  ways  to  spend  the  money. 

ILc.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  items  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Paragould  (Ark.)  DaUy  Press. 
Nov.  16,  1970) 
Tint  SST 

The  American  supersonic  airliner  Is  still 
on  the  drawing  board — despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  already  spent  more  than  $700 
million  oa  the  plane  and  despite  pressure 
frffln  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  American  SST, 
so  far,  has  been  the  doubt  within  Congresa. 

President  Nixon  wants  to  see  the  SST  de- 
veloped, but  to  many  members  of  CoDgreos 
the  SST  appropriation  ($290  million  Is  cur- 
renuy  asked  for)  Is  a  prime  target  for  tto* 
•oonomy  axe. 

The  case  against  building  the  SST  la  » 
strong  one. 

It  has  already  turned  Into  a  money  trap 
for  Prance  and  England. 

Derelcpment  of  the  plane  In  those  coub- 
trtes  U  already  costing  more  than  »2  millloti 
a  week. 

It  stai  has  to  faee  tests  for  long  susAalned 
■i>«e<U  oX  twlo*  Xb»  Bf^^ta  at  Bound,  but  al- 


ready  engineers  have   discovered  that  It   is 
using  more  fuel  than  expected. 

Experts  fear  that  schedtUed  SSTs  and 
other  supersonic  airliners  could  oonsiune  so 
much  fuel  that  they  could  cause  a  world  oU 
shortage  by  1980. 

Last  year  Air  Force  Col.  Robert  Stephen*, 
technical  adviser  for  the  SST,  admitted  that 
the  plane  would  cause  upsetting  sonic  ooooos 
when  flying  over  land  at  efficient  speed,  but 
insisted  that  in  most  cases  people  would  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  booms  except  when 
tiiey  cracked  windows  and  plaster. 

Last  May  the  President's  science  ad\'lser, 
Dr.  Lee  DuBrtdge,  wrote  the  Department  of 
Transportation  opposing  the  plane  because 
of  its  bad  effects  on  the  atmosphere,  Its  sonic 
booms  and  It.s  airport  noise. 

A  report  on  the  plane  by  a  committee  of 
high  administration  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  12  government  agencies  recom- 
mended against  building  It. 

The  President  then  named  another  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter  and  It  opposed 
the  plane,  too. 

Undersecretary  of  the  Interior  Russell 
Train  then  urged  the  President  not  to  permit 
the  plane  to  be  built,  either  by  government 
or  private  company,  because  of  the  damage 
it  would  do  the  environment. 

Instead  of  scrapping  the  plane,  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  William  Magruder  to 
■get  out  and  sell  the  SST  to  Americans"  as 
a  patriotic  gesture. 

The  reports  "against"  the  SST  unfortu- 
nately are  being  kept  secret,  despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nixon  pledged  two  years  ago  that 
his  would  be  au  "open  administration." 

The  SST,  from  here,  looks  like  c^)eratlon 
rathole. 

It  is  a  bad  Investment,  technologlcaUy  use- 
less, would  be  a  drain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  a  definite  threat  to  air  quaUty 
and  the  welfare  of  people  living  In  Its  flight 
path. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  10,  19701 

Putting  thk  SST  Into  Pkb&pkctivk 

(By  Ernest  B.  Purgurson) 

Washikcton. — ^When  the  clock  radio 
cUcked  on  this  morning  to  WGM8,  Washing- 
ton's Good  Music  station,  the  announcer  was 
into  a  description  of  how  Pairchlld-Hlller's 
sub-contract  on  the  supersonic  transport 
would  bring  700  Jobs  to  Hageratown,  Md. 

News  item?  No.  Commercial. 

Propaganda  pressure  Is  mounting  as  the 
Senate  nears  a  vote  on  this  year's  install- 
ment of  the  federal  subsidy  to  the  aircraft 
industry  for  building  and  testing  two  SST 
prototypes.  The  ccnnmerclaia  on  PairchUd- 
Hiller's  morning  program  of  aerospace  news, 
timed  when  the  more  conscientious  senators 
are  rising  or  breakfasting,  is  the  least  of  It. 

A  lot  of  money  Is  at  stake.  The  total  fed- 
eral Investment  la  estimated  at  some  $1.2 
billion,  and  you  know  how  far  below  eventual 
cost  these  estimates  can  ttirn  out  to  be.  So 
far  $708  mimon  has  been  appropriated,  and 
the  amount  at  Issue  in  the  lame-duck  ses- 
sion of  Congress  convening  next  week  Is  $290 
miUlon. 

Thus  a  lot  of  senators  want  to  know  why 
every  taxpayer  should  be  required  to  help 
pay  tor  an  SST  when  it  has  no  direct  mili- 
tary role,  is  Intended  primarily  to  help  pri- 
vate Industry  and  business  make  a  profit, 
will  create  troublesome  supersonic  shock 
waves  and  contribute  further  to  noise  and 
air  pollution,  and  even  when  In  full  service 
wUl  be  used  only  by  that  handful  of  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  cross  the  ocean  faster  thaA 
today's  Jets  can  carry  them. 

These  curious  senators  do  not  prominently 
Include  men  from  states  with  important  air- 
craft Industries,  of  course.  Henry  Jadison  and 
Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington  are  its  moat 
enthused  proponents,  because  the  prime  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Boeing,  in  Seattle.  In 
California,  New  York,  Maryland,  eisewher*. 


SST  means  jobs  In  areas  now  high  in  the  un- 
employment standings. 

The  challengers  of  the  SST  subsidy  do 
not  question  the  priority  senators  from  those 
areas  assign  to  jobs  for  constituents.  They 
do,  however,  argue  against  the  relative  prior- 
ity the  Nixon  administration  has  given  to  a 
project  whose  nationwide  benefits  would  ac- 
crue to  the  scattered  few. 

Any  administration  may  be  forgiven  for 
playing  politics  In  Its  choices  of  projects  and 
contractors.  They  all  do.  Full-scale  efforts 
by  Mr.  Nixon's  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
John  Volpe,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration have  paralleled  thoee  exerted 
by  the  Industry  to  swing  congressional  back- 
ing. Tiiey  reached  an  earlier  peak  when  this 
year's  Installment  approached  critical  tallies 
in  the  House,  slipping  through  once  by  only 
13  votes. 

William  M.  Magruder,  director  of  Volpe's 
SST  division,  charmed  aviation  Industry  rep- 
resentatives by  telling  them  In  a  speech  that 
the  plane  eventually  would  create  50,000 
Jobs  directly  and  another  100,000  Indirectly, 
and  over  a  12-year  period  would  sen  eiiotigh 
copies  abroad  to  add  $22  billion  tow.ird  a 
favorable  trade  balance.  The  administration 
also  emphasizes  that  the  federal  subsidy  is 
intended  as  an  investment,  and  as  soon  as 
the  SST  is  In  full  production  the  taxpayers 
vi'ill  realize  a  profit.  If  aU  goes  well,  that  is. 

Now  that  mid-term  elections  are  over,  bow- 
ever,  strlcly  political  justification  for  the  ad- 
ministration's support  of  SST  Is  past — until 
it  starts  thinking  alx}ut  1973,  and  that 
process  began  last  Wednesday  at  the  latest. 
But  by  others,  the  admuiistratioa's  etand 
should  be  Judged  more  objectively. 

Why,  for  example,  should  a  President  who 
has  retoed  four  bills  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  Inflationary  (labor-welfare  appro- 
priations, hospital  conjstructlon,  educaUon, 
and  independent  offices,  which  Includes  pub- 
lic housing) — why  should  he  be  so  dedicated 
to  spending  $1.2  billion  on  a  project  of  so 
much  narrower,  clearly  less  tirgent  pubUc 
Interest? 

That  Is  the  kind  of  q\»e.=tlon  wjked  by  op- 
ponents of  the  SST  subsidy  in  the  House, 
and  in  Senate  committee,  and  now  forth- 
coming again  before  the  lame-duck  session  la 
over. 

Tliey  Insist  it  Is  not  too  late  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  cut  Its  potential  losses  on 
the  SST  ventvire,  and  Invite  the  aircraft  In- 
dtistry  to  raise  Its  own  risk  capital.  Wlien 
the  inevitable  answer  co  es  back  that  private 
corporations  cannot  raise  that  kind  of  money 
then  perhaps  the  risk  Invcdved  Is  too  ven- 
turesome for  tlie  mass  of  us,  caught  as  we 
are  between  Inflation  and  recession. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  12,  19701 

CONCOEOE'S    PROBIXM 

No  one  has  questioned  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  making  an  air  liner  that  can  fly  tX 
twice  the  speed  of  sound.  Granted  this  can  be 
done,  the  more  pertinent  question  has  lie- 
oome:  Who  wants  It? 

That  question  has  come  to  the  fore  in  tJi» 
case  of  the  British-French  Concorde,  pusliing 
into  the  background  the  news  that  a  proto- 
type has  achieved  the  speed  of  mach  2. 

Envirnnm  ental  tsts  have  thought  all  along 
that  the  world  could  get  along  indefinitely — 
and  more  safely — wlthoirt  a  new  generation 
of  aircraft  insiUting  the  atmo^>bere  In  ways 
that  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Persons  whose 
tolerance  for  noise  has  been  pushed  to  the 
breaking  point  can  only  cringe  at  the  thought 
of  sonltf  booms  pummelling  their  sanity. 

But  now  several  airlines,  suppoeedly  pant- 
ing to  put  customers  on  the  latest  flying 
machines,  sound  as  if  they  could  wait  many 
years  for  the  first  production-line  Concordes. 
Ttieir  feaxa  are  economic.  The  Concorde,  • 
ta^-million  missUe  with  little  eUxiw  room  tor 
possibly  120  passengers,  looks  like  a  iDoney- 
loeer  even  dlacoixnUng  $2  billion  in  develop- 
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subsidies  from  the  British  and  French 
;rnmentB.  TWA  President  P.  C.  Wiser  sees 
for  a  30  to  40  percent  fare  surcharge. 
Am's  Najeeb  Halaby  proposes  a  long  trial 
before  production  models  are  built.  It 
doubtful  how  many  of  the  airline  options 
Concordes  will  be  converted  into  firm 
.  Purchase  of  the  Concordes  would 
massive  new  capital  outlays  on  top  of 
cxirrent,  huge  Investments  in  Jumbo  jets. 
Is  questionable,  also,  how  airline  pas- 
will  reactidi  to  the  advent  of  the 
supfersonic  age.  Afer  being  educated  to  enjoy 
tlie  spaciousness  of  the  7473,  will  they  pay 
pre  nlum  fares  to  be  crammed  into  Concordes, 
ther  only  reward  being  a  faster  trip? 

E  ven  though  the  parallels  are  not  perfect 
(as  in  the  size  of  the  plane) ,  the  Concorde's 
tro  ibles  are  relevant  to  the  American  super- 
son  lo  transport  project.  As  in  the  European 
cas  f,  those  clamoring  for  development  of  an 
SS' "  here  are  limited  largely  to  a  handful  of 
ma  lufacturers  and  their  governmental  spon- 
sor .  Tet  there  is  demand  for  the  taxpayers 
to  1  inance  the  silly  game — the  Senate  Is  being 
ask  id  to  approve  a  further  $290-mlllion  sub- 
sid  '.  There  are  countless  better  ways  to  spend 
thq  money. 
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AMERICAN  PRISONERS-OF-WAR 
LIBERATION   EFFORT 

■hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fuither  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tioi  coming  over  under  the  rule,  which 
wU  I  be  read  by  title. 

'  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tioi  (S.  Res.  486)  by  title,  as  follows: 
An  erican  Prisoners-of-War  Liberation 
Efl  ort. 

Ax.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
di£:ussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
gu  slied  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
leadership,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
wc  uld  go  over  under  the  rules.  I  ask  un- 
an  mous  consent  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
ca  endar. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob  ection? 

At.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
th  ;  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
je<  t — I  just  want  to  reaffirm  the  state- 
mi  nt  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
ho  DC  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
mi  iny  other  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
th  it  we  can  perhaps  agree  on  hearings 
be  ore  a  committee  at  an  early  time  and 
have  some  agreement  on  reporting  the 
re!  olution  back  to  the  Senate  for  action, 
ard  with  at  least  that  hope,  if  not  un- 
derstanding, I  have  no  objection. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  placed 
or  the  calendar. 


MiLiTAB'?    Construction — Army    National 
Gdabo 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  !ftw,  on  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities  proj- 
ects proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Basic  National  Rail  Passenger 
System 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  prelim- 
inary report  on  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  the   Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  improvements  needed 
to  up-grade  the  readiness  of  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  information  gathering  and 
disseminating  activities  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Application  Fob  Loan  Under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  by  the  Techachapi-Cum- 
mings  County  Water  District  of  Tehachapl, 
Calif.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  (70  Stat.  1044,  as  amended 
71  Stat.  48),  (with  accompanying  papers  and 
a  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
Authorized  Courthouse  and  Federal  Office 

Building  and  Parking  Facility  at  Akron, 

Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Administration,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus  which  revises 
the  authorized  courthouse  and  federal  of- 
fice building  and  parking  facility  at  Akron, 
Ohio  ( with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


dent  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, William  Nabors,  Mariana  District  War 
Claims  Committee,  Trusteeship  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  High  Commissioner,  and 
District  Administrator." 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pc  re  (Mr.  Hollikcs)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
at !  the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
f  e  -red  as  indicated : 

report  on  Oper.*tion  of  Section  501,  Public 
Law  91-305 

^  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agjment  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
Pr  »6ident,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
op  ;ration  of  section  501  of  Public  Law  91-305. 
th  i  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
A<  t.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
thfc  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PETITION 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  (Mr.  Hollinos)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Palau  Legislature;   to 
the  Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs : 

"A  Resolution  Endorsing  House  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  1258  AND  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  211  of  the  Congress  op  the 
UNriED  States  of  America  Relating  to  the 
Settlement  of  War  Claims 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Fourth  Palau  Legis- 
lature, Sixth  Regular  Session,  October,  1970, 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  No.   1258  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  211  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  relat- 
ing to  war  claims  be  and  are  hereby  fully 
endorsed  as  a  legislative  possibility  diu-ing 
the  current  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and; 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Cornelius  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Presi- 
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BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  4545.  A  bill  to  be  known  as  the  Urban 
Education  Improvement  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and 

S.  4546.  A  bill  to  be  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment Facilities  Location  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Ribicoff  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  earlier  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  4547.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  imder  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4547— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  REGULATION  OP 
PUBLIC  EXPOSURE  TO  SONIC 
BOOMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  regulation  of  public  ex- 
posure to  sonic  booms  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  April  15,  1970,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  filed  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  to  ban  civil  supersonic  flight 
over  land.  This  proposed  regulation  was 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
April  16,  1970—35  F.R.  6189.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  filing  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Reg- 
ulations the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration have  stated  that  commercial 
supersonic  flight  over  land  will  not  be 
allowed.  In  spite  of  these  assurances, 
some  critics  have  contended  that  the  reg- 
ulation might  be  changed  or  revoked 
when  commercial  supersonic  flight  be- 
comes a  reality. 

To  dispel  these  unjustified  fears  and 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  there 
will  be  no  overland  flights  in  this  country 
by  supersonic  aircraft  at  speeds  causing 
a  sonic  boom  which  could  reach  the 
earth,  my  bill  would  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Dopartment  of  Transpoi-tation's 
proposed  regulation  as  legislation. 

The  prohibition,  by  law,  of  sonic  booms 
caused  by  civil  supersonic  aircraft  over 
land  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  U.S.  civil  super- 
sonic transport.  The  prototype  program 
has  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that 
commercial  supersonic  flight  over  land 
would  not  be  allowed  and  all  marketing 
and  economic  projections  have  been 
based  on  this  assumption. 

Once  the  two  prototypes  of  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  have  been  developed 
and  tested,  a  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  aircraft  and  the 


airlines  as  to  whether  commercial  pro- 
duction of  the  aircraft  is  in  tlie  national 
interest.  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  "fly  before  you  buy"  prototype 
program  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  transport  which  will  be  a 
technical,  economic,  and  environmental 
success.  The  U.S.  supersonic  aircraft 
program  has  had  the  benefit  of  years  ol 
careful  research  and  analysis  which  will 
result  in  a  product  which  is  far  superior 
on  all  scores  to  those  now  imder  pro- 
duction in  England,  France,  and  Russia. 
While  I  have  tlie  greatest  confidence 
in  the  program  and  in  the  capability 
of  the  manxifacturers  to  produce  a  su- 
perior aircraft,  I  feel  tliat  the  decision 
of  the  manufactmers  and  the  aiilines 
to  enter  into  commercial  production 
after  the  testing  of  the  two  prototypes 
is  a  decision  in  which  the  public  lias 
an  interest.  Because  of  the  public's  in- 
terest in  this  decision,  the  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  t  Transportation 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public  a  report  covering  all  aspects  ol 
Uie  prototype  prcgram  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  tlie  prototype  development  and 
testing  program. 

The  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  potential  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  Jitemationul  consequences 
that  may  result  from  production  or  non- 
production  of  a  U.S.  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

The  report  wiU  specifically  address  the 
problems  of  airport-aiea  noise  created 
by  the  SST,  measured  from  the  runway 
sidelines  and  from  ascent  and  descent 
patterns  over  tlie  commtmity.  While  I 
am  confident  that  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  not  creaie  greater  noise  levels 
than  those  created  by  existing  subsonic 
turbojet  air-'-aft,  the  Serrcttiry's  report 
will  be  helpful  In  developing  a  complete 
record  on  tlie  parameters  of  this  prob- 
lem in  particular  is  well  as  detailmg 
the  other  potential  environmental  con- 
sequences of  widespread  supersonic  air 
transport. 

The  Congress,  at  this  point,  does  not 
have  information  available  on  which  to 
make  judsm.cnts  regarding  the  potential 
noise  effects  of  supersonic  transports. 
Data  on  this  facet  of  the  SST's  environ- 
mental consequences  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  the  prototype  airframes  and 
engines  have  been  built  and  flight  tested. 
Plight  testing  of  the  prototype  equip- 
ment will  enable  us  to  measure  and  un- 
derstand potential  noise  problems  and 
will  provide  definitive  answers  to  these 
questions. 

The  report  shall  also  make  available 
data  on  all  other  civilian  supersonic  air- 
craft programs — including  the  Concorde 
and  the  TU-144 — which  are  in  develop- 
ment or  in  conamercial  operation  at  that 
time. 

The  report  shall  also  set  forth  any 
recommendations  for  legislation  or  in- 
ternational agreements  which  the  Sec- 
retary feels  are  necessary  to  insure  a 
balanced  national  transportation  policy 
which  is  efQcient,  productive,  economi- 
cally and  environmentally  soimd.  The 
Secretary's  reconmiendations  are  not  to 
be  limited  to  the  U.S.  civil  supersonic 
program  but  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions, where  appropriate,  for  any  nec- 
essary regulation  of  all  civil  supersonic 


aircraft  that  may  have  any  effect  on 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  such  a 
report,  with  legislative  recommendations 
will  go  far  to  as.sure  the  American  people 
that  supersonic  aircraft  operations  will 
be  conducted  under  conditions  which  will 
insure  that  such  operations  are  compat- 
ible with  this  Nation's  environmental 
standaids,  that  they  are  economic,  and 
that  they  will  result  in  important  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation's  economy,  to  a  bal- 
anced national  transportation  policy  and 
to  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Dole).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4547)  to  provide  for  reg- 
ulation of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms 
and  lor  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  resolution  486 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Koiisas  (Ml-.  Dole),  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Mc- 
IigiYRE)  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
>,Mr.  Bellmon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  48G,  relating  to  the 
joint  Army-Air  Force  effort  to  liberate 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  captive 
by  North  Vietnam. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  30,  1970,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2543)  to  pro- 
hibit the  movement  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored,"  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OP  1970— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMETTDMENTS  NOS.  1084  THROrCH  1089 

Mr.  HART  submitted  six  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  4459)  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  to  establish  an 
independent  Consumer  Agency  in  order 
to  protect  and  serve  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

[The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
submitted  and  discussed  the  amend- 
ments appear  later  in  the  Record  under 
the  appropriate  heading.] 


ADDITION^VL    STATEMENTS    OP 
SENATORS 


PREVENTION         OP         RHEUMATIC 
FEVER— A   PLAN   THAT   WORKS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  taken  note  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Casper,  Wyo.,  in  a  program  de- 
signed to  prevent  rheumatic  fever. 

The  article  of  Jen-j-  E.  Bishop,  which 
appeared  November  27,  points  out  that 


there  has  not  been  a  single  case  amcHig 
the  city's  schoolchildren  in  more  than  3 
years. 

Wyoming's  "Oil  City"  uses  a  simple 
formula  of  self-help,  and  I  believe  that 
Senators  and  many  of  their  constituents 
would  be  interested  in  this  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  arti- 
cle be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco?»d, 
as  follows: 

Wyuming  City  U.ses  Simfle  Methods  To  End 

Rhevmatic  Fever  tor  Over  3  Yea^s 

I  By  Jerry  E.  Biihop) 

A  small  cicy  in  Wyoming  .ippears  to  have 
caquered  rheumiiUr  lever,  that  dreaded  and 
still  coirimon  ciilldhcod  dise:\3e  that  ca:!  in- 
hlct  crippUng  damage  on  the  heart. 

The  town  is  Casper,  which  is  sltuaterl  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  eiute  and  has  a 
population  of  about  42,500.  There  hasn't  been 
;,  E;ugle  case  of  rheuia.ilic  fever  among  the 
fiiy'i  14.000  scho.jl  children  in  more  lUau 
three  years,  a  period  in  vhlch  scores  of  canes 
vrould  hare  been  expected. 

The  key  to  Casper's  siiccess  Is  a  rllual 
rhafs  performed  dilly  In  every  elementary 
school  cl:issroom  in  the  city.  Each  morning 
every  teacher  must  ask  whether  any  child  in 
the  class  has  a  sore  throat  or  a  cold,  and  those 
who  do  are  examined  and.  If  necessary,  given 
treatment  designed  to  prevent  rheumatic 
f»?ver. 

"We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  a  rheu- 
matic fever  prevention  program  has  been  s'.ic- 
cessfully  Implemented  In  a  civilian  popula- 
tion," says  Dr.  Brendan  Phlbbs.  chief  of  medi- 
cine at  Natrona  County  Ho:.pltBl,  the  city's 
only  hospital. 

HIGH-INCIDENCE    A&EAS 

The  Casper  record  is  being  watched  with 
some  astonishment  by  the  uauon's  doctors 
and  public  health  authorities.  Por  one  thing. 
Casper  lies  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
one  ol  three  areas  in  the  U.S.  where  tv.ere  is 
an  umisually  high  incidence  of  rlieumutic 
fever  (the  other  areas  are  the  Greut  Lakes 
region  and  New  England ) . 

ilore  important,  Ca-^per  health  and  school 
ofi&clals  seem  to  have  louud  a  simple  ans  ver 
to  rheumatic  lever  prevention  that  has 
eluded  many  other  commttnitlcs.  For  ycurs, 
public  health  experts  have  argued  that  rheu- 
matic fever  could  be  wiped  out  with  two  sim- 
T^le  mpdirnl  tools,  a  ihropt  sv.nh  Find  npiiicll- 
i:n — and  these  are  what  Caisper  is  using. 

It  is  known  that  rheumatic  lever  occurs 
only  after  an  Infection  by  a  certain  bacteria 
called  Group  A  beta-hemclytlc  streptococci, 
often  called  simple  "strep."  Rheumatic  fever 
will  develop  In  1^,  to  3'/,  of  school-age  chil- 
dren who  are  stricken,  even  mildly,  by  the 
ubiquitous  "strep  throat."  If  a  sore  throat 
can  be  identified  as  being  caused  by  Group 
A  strep  bacteria,  a  simple  10-day  cotirse  of 
penicillin  treatment  con  cure  the  infection 
and  prevent  rheumatic  fever.  The  method  of 
Identification  is  to  swab  the  child's  throat 
and  send  the  swab  to  a  laboratory  where  the 
bacteria  can  be  cultured  and  identified  In 
about  24  hours. 

Despite  such  knowledge  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  penicillin  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  100.000  school  children  are  crippled 
by  rheumatic  fever  each  year,  a  spokesman 
for  the  American  Heart  Association  estimates. 
The  result  is  that  1 .6  million  Americans  cur- 
rently suffer  heart  damage  from  the  fe^-er 
and  14,000  people  a  year  die  of  the  effects  of 
the  heart  damage. 

aspirin  and  gargles 
The  reason,  say  health  experts.  Is  that  a 
strep  throat  often  U  so  mild  that  a  child 
won't  complain  about  It.  Even  IX  he  does 
complain,  the  parent  often  will  treat  It  with 
aspirin  and  gargles.  And  even  if  the  child 
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Is  t^ken  to  a  doctor  he  may  not  be  properly 

Bd.    "Moot    physicians    don't    routinely 

throat  cxiltures  on  all  cases  of  pharyn- 

(sore  throat) ,  and  a  distressing  number 

p  hyslclans  don't  know  how  to  treat  strep- 

:c  coal  pharyngitis  when  It  Is  diagnosed," 

Dr.  Phlbbs. 

'  'bus,"  he  adds,  "by  what  are  euphemlsti- 

called  conventional  means  of  diagnosis 

treatment,  one  Is  fortunate  If  one  or  two 

of  every  10  cases  of  streptococcal  pharyn- 

recelve  adequate  therapy." 

iset    at    this    situation.    Casper    officials, 

leaded  by  Dr.  Phlbbs,  decided  several 

ago  to  force   parents   and    doctors   to 

strep  Infections.  Hence,  the  sore  throat 
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C  rade-school   children   who   respond   each 

1  nlng  to  the  teachers  question  about  a 

throat   or   cold   are   sent   to   a   central 

.....   in   the  school.   There,   their   throats 

examined   for   the   telltale  redness  of  a 

infection.  A  throat  swab  Is  taken  and 

to  the  hospital  laboratory  for  culturlng. 

A    ROW    A    DAT 

Tjien.  Just  to  make  sure,  every  child  Is 
lined  at  least  once  a  week,  whether  he 
haaj  symptoms  or  not.  This  is  done  usually 
by  taking  one  row  of  students  out  of  each 
claj  3  room  each  day. 

I  ach  child  found  to  be  Infected  with  strep 
ger  ns  is  sent  home  with  a  letter  telling  the 
par  ;nts  the  child  can't  return  to  school  until 
the  f  have  the  signature  of  a  doctor  attesting 
that  he  has  started  the  required  penicillin 
trei  itment. 
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The  Casper  program  has  been  relatively 
cheap,  costing  about  $8,000  a  year,  or  about 
20  cents  per  throat  cultxire.  However,  Dr. 
Phlbbs  concedes  this  la  remarkably  low 
largely  because  he  "begs,  borrows  or  steals" 
a  lot  of  help  and  equipment  and  because  his 
laboratory  workers  are  paid  less  than  they 
might  be  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  cost  to  other  communities,  he  says, 
might  run  50  cents  per  throat  culture. 
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handle  the  large  number  of  examlna- 

each  day.  several  hundred  adult  volun- 

stre     recruited.     Local     doctors     then 

ned  them  in  use  of  the  tongue  depressor 

fiashllght    and    educated   them   In    the 

._   of   rheumatic   fever.   This   has   had 

remendouB  educational  effect."  Dr.  Phlbbs 

noting  that  Casper  now  has  "a  couple 

thousand   moms   around"   who   are   well 

•e   of  how  their   doctors  should   handle 

throats. 

..  Casper  program  was  put  to  a   major 

only  three  years  after  It  started.  In  the 

58  Asian  flu  epidemic,  strep  Infections 

.i  out  In  epidemic  proportions  In  the  Cas- 

school.  striking  80%  of  the  students.  Of 

14.000  school  children,  however,  only  four 

;loped  rheumatic  fever  while  there  were 

cases    among    pre-school    children    and 

adults  who  weren't  involved  In  the 

throat  program. 

A    VERT    LOW    FIGURE 

Recently,  a  TJ.S.  Public  Health  Service 
tea  m  from  Port  Collins,  Colo.,  specializing  In 
str  fp  infections  research,  made  a  random 
chi  ck  of  students  In  the  Casper  area.  They 
foind  only  1.9%  of  the  students  suffering 
Infections  at  the  time.  By  comparison, 
three  Colorado  communities  checked  at 
same  time,  anywhere  from  11%  to  20% 
the  students  had  strep  infections. 
The  figure  1.97f  may  be  the  lowest  ever  de- 
in  a  schoolchlld  population  In  the 
zone."  Dr.  Phlbbs  told  colleagues 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Heart 
Association.  In  addition,  blood  tests  showed 
than  a  third  of  Casper  children  had  ever 
a  strep  infection,  while  two-thirds  of  the 
Cciorado  children  showed  evidence  of  having 
en  :ountered  the  germs  at  some  time  In  their 
li\e8 
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3ne  by-product  has  been  that  Casper  chll- 
dr  >n.  as  a  whole,  probably  receive  fewer  doses 
of  antibiotics  than  most  American  children, 
sli  ice  antibiotics  usually  are  given  only  when 
th  B  throat  culture  Is  positive  for  strep.  This 
contrasts  with  the  practice  of  many  family 
dc  ctors  elsewhere  of  routinely  giving  antl- 
bi  sties  for  every  sore  throat  patient  who 
w  ilks  In  the  office.  Since  many  sore  throats 
az  d  colds  are  caused  by  viruses,  which  are 
Impervious  to  antibiotics,  many  children  re- 
c«ve  th«  drugs  unnecessarily. 


COMPARISONS  OF  AMERICAN  AND 
SOVIET  SPACE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
landing  on  the  moon  of  the  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle  Lunokhod,  carried  by  the 
Soviet  spacecraft  Luna  17,  has  once 
again  stimulated  comparisons  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  space  accomplish- 
ments and  the  relative  merits  of  manned 
and  unmanned  lunar  missions. 

The  activities  of  Lunokhod,  there  is 
no  doubt,  were  impressive.  But  the  true 
significance  of  this  achievement  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  debate.  The 
most  incisive  and  illuminating  comments 
I  have  seen  were  contained  in  a  letter 
to  me  from  Dr.  George  M.  Low,  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  might  share  Dr.  Low's 
analysis,  I  will  ask  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Dr.  Low  makes  two  major  points, 
which  I  believe  must  be  emphasized: 

Lunokhod  was  an  impressive  feat,  but 
it  must  not  obscure  the  demonstrable 
fact  that  the  United  States  retains  a 
clear  lead  in  space  exploration  and  tech- 
nology. 

Even  so,  the  U.S.  space  effort  is  ebbing 
dangerously. 

We  should  not  proceed  at  a  breakneck 
pace  simply  to  beat  the  Russians  or 
to  win  the  space  race.  But  we  must 
consider  very  seriously  the  problems  in- 
herent in  dismantling  our  complex 
aerospace  apparatus. 

That  apparatus  was  assembled  over 
the  years  at  considerable  cost  and  with 
great  care.  The  teamwork,  both  human 
and  technological,  was  unprecedented  in 
its  sophistication  and  unmatched  in  its 
success.  The  govemment-university- 
business  system  represents  a  big  invest- 
ment, one  which  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing. We  cannot  allow  thousands  of 
highly  educated  and  well-trained  sci- 
entists and  technicians  drift  away,  man- 
agement systems  disperse,  and  techno- 
logical abilities  atrophy — we  cannot,  that 
is,  if  we  expect  to  put  that  complex  sys- 
tem to  use  again. 

The  U.S.  space  program  is  a  victim  of 
its  own  successes. 

Once  an  American  had  walked  on  the 
moon,  the  culmination  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Apollo  program,  the  space  effort 
began  to  lose  some  of  its  public  and  po- 
litical support.  The  budget  began  to  drop 
rather  sharply.  Aerospace  industries  be- 
gan to  lay  off  technicians  and  produc- 
tion personnel. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  we  should  get 
into  an  expensive,  futile  "space  race" 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  must  abandon 
the  American  space  effort,  either.  In- 


stead, I  firmly  believe,  we  should  con- 
tinue a  moderate,  ongoing  exploration 
program — at  a  level  Icwer  than  its  peak 
years,  to  be  sure,  but  at  a  level  high 
enough  to  keep  the  system  together,  now 
that  it  is  operating  smoothly  and  now 
that  we  have  invested  a  good  deal  in  it. 
The  space  program  is  necessary  not 
only  for  reasons  of  national  prestige,  but 
because  of  its  purely  scientific  benefits 
and  the  "spinoff"  applications  in  many 
fields. 

Dr.  Low's  letter  explains  in  some  de- 
tail where  we  are  now,  the  dangers  of 
continuing  our  present  course,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  both  a  manned 
and  unmanned  space  flight  capability.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Low's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  AERONAirncs  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Clinton  F.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  in  response 
to   your  request  for  my  views  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  present  Soviet  space  filghts 
to  the  moon.  In  addressing  this  subject,  I 
found  It  beet  to  discuss  four  related  Issues  : 
the  direct  comparison  of  Apollo  11  and  12 
with  Luna  16  and  17;  a  review  of  the  trends 
In  United  States  and  Soviet  ^ace  programs; 
a  discussion  of  the  use  of  manned  and  un- 
manned space  systems;   and  a  brief  conclu- 
slon  about  the  significance  of  these  flights, 
now  and  In  the  future. 

COMPARISON    or    APOLLO    AND    Lt7NA 

Luna  17,  with  Its  self-propelled  Lunokhod, 
and  Luna  16,  with  Its  automatic  sample  re- 
turn, are  technically  Impressive;  but  as  Iso- 
lated events,  their  Import  to  science  and 
technology  Is  relatively  minor.  We  demon- 
strated United  States  scientific  and  tech- 
nological leadership  with  Apollo  11,  and  that 
lead  is  still  ours.  We  have  now  had  four 
men  now  on  the  surface  of  the  moon — they 
have  none.  We  have  returned  123  pounds  of 
lunar  material — they  have  returned  3  or  4 
ounces.  We  brought  together  the  best  of  our 
manned  and  unmanned  capabilities  when  our 
astronauts  emplaced  an  automated  station 
on  the  moon  that  has  now  sent  back  scien- 
tific Information  for  more  than  a  year:  we 
have  gained  an  enormous  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  the  moon,  about  Its  structure 
and  composition,  about  Its  age  and  Its  prop- 
erties— the  Soviets  have  added  very  little. 

So,  when  we  view  Luna  16  and  17  In  the 
light  of  Apollo  11  and  12,  the  conclusions  are 
clear:  the  United  States  leads  today  In  space 
science  and  space  technology.  If  we  have  any 
doubt  about  this,  we  need  only  imagine  the 
reverse  situation — Soviet  cosmonauts  on  the 
moon,  followed  more  than  a  year  later  by  a 
few  small  automated  American  spacecraft.  As 
a  nation,  we  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that 
situation. 

TRENDS  IN  ITSSR  AND  U.S.  CAPABILrrlES 

But  when  we  view  Luna  17,  not  as  an 
Isolated  event,  but  In  the  context  of  the 
overall  trends  In  the  Soviet  space  program 
and  In  ours,  we  must  reach  another  conclu- 
sion. These  are  the  facts: 

Our  launch  rate  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing, while  theirs  Is  increasing  (see  attached 
chart) . 

In  1970,  so  far,  they  have  placed  74  pay- 
loads  into  space,  while  the  United  States  has 
had  31. 

They  have  seldom  missed  a  launch  window 
in  the  exploration  of  Venus  and  Mars:  our 
planetary  program  has  many  gaps. 
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Soviet  commentators  have  Implied  that  the 
USSR  bas  plans  to  return  samples  and  use 
self-propelled  vehicles  on  our  neighboring 
planets;  we  have  no  such  plans. 

The  Soviets  have  a  systematic  continuing 
manned  space  flight  program.  Soyuz  9,  an 
18-day  mission  and  the  longest  manned  flight 
to  date,  was  their  latest  step. 

They  have  demonstrated  a  capability,  with 
their  Zond  spacecraft,  for  manned  circum- 
lunar  flight,  and  could  soon  conduct  such  a 

flight-  ...     , 

The  Soyuz  and  Zond  programs  could  also 

lead  to  a  manned  earth  orbital  space  station. 
The  Soviets  have  stated  that  they  expect  to 
fly  a  space  station  before  we  do. 

It  bas  been  reported  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing  a  booster  in  the  giant  Saturn  V 
class;  we  have  suspended  production  of  ours. 
With  such  a  booster,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  have  permanent  space  bases  In  earth  or- 
bit, a  manned  outpost  on  the  moon,  or  an 
automated  planetary  sample  return  capabil- 
ity. 

We  are  rapidly  losing  the  capability  that 
made  us  first.  On  NASA  programs  alone,  total 
employment  has  decreased  from  420,000  in 
1966  to  a  level  of  160,000  now.  Engineers  and 
scientists  are  leaving  the  field  by  the  thou- 
sands; young  men  are  no  longer  going  into 
these  fields,  because  the  future  is  uncertain. 
When  the  need  again  arises  to  rebuild  our 
aerospace  Industry,  to  meet  military  require- 
ments, or  to  meet  a  desire  to  move  forward 
more  rapidly  in  the  explor;Ulon  of  space,  we 
may  no  longer  have  the  ability  to  do  so. 

Soviet  research  and  development  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  significantly  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  States— and  growing  at  a  rate 
of  at  least  ten  percent  per  year;  United 
States  research  and  development  has  leveled 
and  is  dropping. 

Estimates  of  actual  expenditures  indicate 
that  the  USSR  Is  spending  somewhat  more 
each  year  on  their  space  programs  than  we 
are  on  ours.  (In  terms  of  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  their  space  expenditures 
are  more  than  double  ours.) 

Prom  these  facts,  I  can  reach  only  one 
conclusion:  unless  we  reverse  the  current 
trends  in  the  U.S.  space  program,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  give  up  our  lead. 

MANNED   VERSUS   UNMANNED    SYSTEMS 

The  Soviet  successes  with  Luna  16  and  17 
have  once  again  stimulated  a  debate  on 
manned  versus  unmanned  systems.  Some  of 
the  Soviet  statements  and  some  of  the  com- 
ments m  the  U.S.  have  given  the  impression 
that  Luna  16  and  17  show  that  the  Soviets 
can  accomplish  unmanned  (and  at  lower 
cost)  what  we  seek  to  do  manned  land  at 
higher  cost). 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  program,  like 
our  own.  recognizes  that  manned  flights  offer 
important  advantages  in  exploration  and 
other  complex  missions.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  they  have  a  continuing  manned  pro- 
gram, appear  to  be  Increasing  their  manned 
capabilities,  and  are  supporting  a  total  space 
program  containing  strong  manned  and  vin- 
manned  components.  Today  the  Soviets  are 
proud  of  Luna  16  and  17;  but  only  a  few 
months  ago.  they  were  just  as  proud  of  their 
cosmonauts"  achievements  with  Soyuz  9,  and 
rightly  so. 

In  the  United  States,  both  manned  and 
unmanned  systems  have  made  great  con- 
tributions in  the  first  12  years  of  the  space 
program.  Our  unmanned  spacecraft  have 
evolved  into  Increasingly  sophisticated  and 
useful  devices.  Including  experimental  and 
operational  meteorological  and  communica- 
tions satellites;  geophysical  and  astronomi- 
cal observatories;  limar  spacecraft  like  Ran- 
ger, Orblter,  and  Surveyor;  and  planetary 
probes  like  Mariner  that  brought  back  the 
first  closeup  pictures  of  Mars.  Manned  sys- 
tems include  Mercury,  which  demonstrated 
man's   capability   in   space;    Gemini,   where 


man  developed  operational  proficiency;  and 
Apollo,  where  man  flrst  set  foot  on  another 
body  m  space. 

The  principal  goal  of  Apollo  was  to  estab- 
lish and  to  demonstrate  United  States  pre- 
eminence m  space  science  and  technology 
through  a  mannei  lunar  landing.  But  Apollo 
did  more  than  that:  It  also  demonstrated 
that  Important  sclentlflc  resixlts  can  be  at- 
tained in  manned  space  flight.  It  Is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  conceive  of  practical  un- 
manned systems  that  could  accomplish  many 
of  the  most  Important  things  done  by  our 
astronauts — the  discovery  of  unexpected  fea- 
tures of  the  moon,  the  careful  selection  and 
documentation  of  lunar  samples,  and  the 
reporting  of  conditions  on  the  moon  other 
than  those  measured  directly  by  Instruments 
selected  in  advance.  Unmanned  robot  sys- 
tems approaching  the  capabilities  of  the 
astronauts  would,  through  their  complexity, 
tend  to  approach  manned  systems  In  cost 
without  ever  matching  their  capability. 

One  may.  In  my  view,  generalize  from 
these  remarks  as  follows:  When  the  details 
of  a  space  mission  can  be  defined  in  advance 
and  when  the  task  to  be  performed  is  rela- 
tively straight-forward,  an  unmanned  system 
can  best  do  the  job;  however,  when  objec- 
tives cannot  be  fully  defined  in  advance, 
when  we  seek  to  explore  the  unknown  or  to 
perform  tasks  of  great  complexity,  the  pres- 
ence of  man  with  his  unique  Intelligence 
and  versatile  physical  capabilities  offers  es- 
sential advantages.  And  while  Individual  un- 
manned systems  may  be  less  costly  than  those 
that  are  manned,  a  total  unmanned  pro- 
gram, which  attempts  to  approach  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  manned  system,  would  not  be 
substantially  cheaper.  For  these  reasons,  the 
U.S.  space  program  makes  vise  of  manned 
and  unmanned  systems — each  has  Its  place  in 
accomplishing  the  most  for  science,  for  ap- 
plications, and  In  the  exploration  of  the 
\inknown. 

CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE 

In  summary.  If  we  view  Luna  16  and  17 
as  Isolated  events,  when  we  view  them  in  the 
light  of  our  past  achievements,  we  can  still 
be  proud  of  what  we  have  done — we  can  still 
state  that  we  have  demonstrated  that  our 
science  and  technology,  produced  by  our  way 
of  life  and  In  our  system  of  government,  Is 
superior  to  theirs.  We  can  still  be  protid  of 
the  high  rate  of  scientific  results  and  tech- 
nological progress  our  total  national  pro- 
g;ram  is  providing. 

But  when  we  view  Luna  16  and  17  in  the 
context  of  the  trends  in  our  program  and 
theirs,  then  we  must  be  concerned  about  our 
future  In  aeronautics  and  .space — about  our 
position  of  leadership  that  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Chairman 
George  P.  Miller  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  in  response  to  his 
request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George   M.   Low, 
Acting   Administrator. 

CARTH  ORBITAL.  LUNAR  AND  PLANETARY  PAYIOADS 
UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R.,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1970  (AS 
OF  NOV.  19.  1970) 


NIGHT  OP  STARS  AT  WICHITA 
STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  an  event  occLured  that  clearly 
demonstrates  the  thoughtfulness  and 
concern  of  Americans  for  their  fellow 
men.  The  event,  "The  Night  of  Stars." 
presented  at  Wichita  State  University, 
was  a  benefit  performance  by  many  lead- 
ing entertainers  to  raise  money  to  meet 
the  human  needs  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Wichita  Stale  and  Marshall  University 
airciashes.  One  hundred  and  six  football 
players,  coaches,  and  supporters  died  in 
the  two  airplane  disasters,  31  from 
Wichita  State,  75  from  Marshall  Univer- 
sity. 

The  performers  who  volunteered  their 
talents  and  gave  up  their  Thanksgivinp 
holiday  to  go  to  Wichita  to  prepare  for 
the  show  included:  Bill  Cosby,  George 
Gobel,  Kate  Smith,  Phil  Ford  and  Minn 
Hines,  Marilyn  Maye,  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans, Minnie  Pearl,  Lou  Rawls,  the  Hum- 
ble Pie,  Mac  Davis,  LeLf  Erickson.  Monty 
Hall  and  Gordon  Jenkins.  In  addition  to 
the  entertainers,  over  100  technicians 
from  all  areas  of  America  went  to 
Wichita  to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  the  production  of  the  show. 

•The  Night  of  Stars"  was  a  succe.ss. 
Ticket  sales  alone  amounted  to  $175,000. 
The  show  was  broadcast  by  all  three 
major  networks  and  was  carried  over 
202  individual  television  stations  across 
the  Nation. 

The  tru-'  spirit  of  America  was  felt 
that  evening.  "Woody"  Hayes,  the  out- 
standing football  coach  of  Ohio  State 
University,  acting  as  President  Richard 
Nixon's  personal  representative,  deliv- 
ered a  message  from  the  President  that 
reflects  that  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Nixon's  message  de- 
livered at  "The  Night  of  Stars"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

President  Nixon's  Message 
Along  with  countless  other  compassionate 
Americans.  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  Join  in  spirit 
with  those  who  are  participating  in  the 
Night  of  Stars  benefit  for  the  survivors  of 
the  tragic  Wichita  State  and  Marshall  Uni- 
versity air  crashes.  These  dreadful  misfor- 
tunes have  profoundly  touched  the  lives  ol 
men  and  women  all  across  this  land. 

The  Nixon  Family  fully  shares  the  wide- 
spread concern  for  those  who  grieve  the  loss 
of  their  loved  ones.  It  Is  gratifying  to  us  thai 
so  many  of  you  have  come  to  their  assistance 
at  this  difficult  time.  We  send  our  best  wishes 
for  the  complete  success  of  this  heartwarm- 
ing response  to  their  needs. 


Month  United  States 

January 3 

February.. 2 

March 3 

April 7 

May 2 

June 2 

July 2 

August '. 4 

September 3 

October 1 

November 2 

Total 31 


US.S.R 
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3 
8 
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14 
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Source:  Satellite  situation  report 


URGENTLY   NEEDED   ECONOMIC 
ACTTONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day L  released  a  letter  to  Chairman  Paul 
W.  McCracken.  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  proposing  three 
urgently  needed  actions  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again.  In  the  letter  I  said 
that  'the  administration's  'game  plan' 
has  collapsed"  and  that  "the  time  for 
action  is  long  overdue." 
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]  wrote  McCracken  that — 
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2)   Cut  the  military  budget  and   cut  It 
shs  rply. 

(p)  Stimulate  housing  through  full  fund- 
of  the  Emergency  Mortgage  Credit  Act 
970. 
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also  said : 
"the  administration  should  not  let  the 
nai  ural  instinct  to  ■"save  face"  prevent  li  from 
pu  ting  an  incomes  policy  into  effect.  Now 
IS  )recisely  the  time  when  it  can  be  most 
eff(  ctlve. 

]  n  addition,  it  is  clear  that — 
1  he  much  publicized  cut  in  military  spend- 
ing has  not  taken  place.  While  Congress  cut 
ap]  iropriatlons  .  .  .  the  actual  rate  of  spending 
wh  ,ch  the  President  controls  has  hardly 
drc  pped  at  all. 

] 'Dinting  out  that  defense  spending  in 

first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971  was 

an  annual  rate  $4  billion  more  than 

budget    estimate,    tlie    letter    said 
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hope  very  much  that  by  the  time  you 

r  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

January    the    administration    will    have 

n  the  following  urgently  needed  actions: 

)   Institute  a  meaningful  "incomes  pol- 


as 


major  cut  in   military  outlays   ...   Is 
absolute  must  If  inflation  is  to  be  stopped. 

]  proposed  a  $7  to  $10  billion  cut  in 
mi  itary  spending  which  I  believe  could — 
ea£ »  inflationary  pressures,  reduce  Federal 
spe  tiding  and  the  Federal  deficit,  and  make 
it  possible  to  increase  the  money  supply 
wit  tiout  adding  to  inflation. 

1  he  full  funding  of  the  Emergency  Mort- 
ga(  e  Credit  Act  of  1970  would  cost  or.ly  one- 
tw(  ntieth — $355  million — of  the  minimum 
itary  spending  cuts  I  propose. 

:  ts  a  result  at  least  500,000  new  homes 
coi|ld  be  built  and  1  million  new  jobs 
construction  workers  created  now. 
Sufch  action  would  take  up  the  economic 
sla  ck  from  the  military  cuts,  provide  both 
housing  and  jobs,  and  do  so  without  add- 
to  inflationary  pre.ssures. 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
text  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Mc- 
icken  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

1  »EAR    Mr.    Chairman:    The    economy    re- 
ns  in  great  difficulty.  When  the  Admin- 
istration came  Into  office,  prices  were  rising 
about  4.5   percent   per   year.   Unemploy- 
was  at  3.6  percent.  The  original  "game 
was  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  to 
percent   without   Increasing    unemploy- 
n. 

ut  now  unemplo>-ment  is  5  6  percent  and 
are   rising   at   an   annual   rate   of   6.0 
ble  the  rate  projected.  Almost 
million  men  and  women  who  had  Jobs 
January  1969  are  out  of  work  today.  More- 
,  almost  all  the  economic  experts  expect 
untmployment    to    go    up    before   it   comes 
do  rn. 

'  'he  "game  plan"  has  collapsed.  The  time 
for  action  is  long  overdue.  I  hope  very  much 
thi  t  by  the  time  you  appear  before  the 
Jol  at  Economic  Committee  in  January  that 
th(  Administration  will  have  taken  the  fol- 
low ing  urgently  needed  actions. 

1 )   Institute  a  meaningful  "Incomes  pol- 
Icj  " 

'  'he  Administration  should  not  let  the  na- 
tu:  al  Instinct  to  "save  face"  prevent  It  from 
pu  tting  an  incomes  policy  into  effect.  Now 
is  precisely  the  time  when  it  can  be  most 
eff  ctive.  We  do  not  face  a  demand  Infla- 
tio  3.   We   suffer   from   inflation   induced   by 
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market  power  and  administered  prices.  It 
is  In  these  clrciunstances  that  the  President 
can  use  the  great  power  and  prestige  of  his 
office  most  effectively  to  help  stop  price 
rises. 

(2)  Cut  the  military  budget  and  cut  it 
sharply. 

The  much  publicized  cut  in  military 
spending  has  not  taken  place.  While  Con- 
gress cut  appropriations  for  FY  1970  by  $6 
billion,  and  the  House  has  cut  military  ap- 
propriations for  FY  1971  by  $2  biUion,  the 
actual  rate  of  spending  which  the  President 
controls  has  hardly  dropped  at  all. 

Tlie  actual  outlays  for  Defense  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971  were  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $77.6  billion — $4  billion  more 
than  the  1971  estimate.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
Administration  spent  $1  billion  more  than 
it  estimated.  The  fact  Is  that  the  cuts  in 
Vietnam  pending  from  $23  billion  to  $11 
billion,  In  Incremental  costs,  and  the  cuts 
in  authorizations  and  appropriations  made 
by  the  Congress  are  scarcely  reflected  in  the 
rate  of  military  spending  which  the  Presi- 
dent controls.  The  military  is  using  the  Viet- 
nam cuts  for  its  on-going  programs.  Regu- 
lar spending  continues  from  the  backlog  of 
funds.  And  the  entire  problem  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  President's  request  for  mili- 
tary aid  for  Israel,  Cambodia,  and  other  areas 
in  addition  to  funds  now  in  the  budget. 

The  failure  to  cut  back  military  spending 
is  a  major  reason  why  inflationary  forces 
continue  strong.  It  has  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  $10  to  $15  billion  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1971  which  is  now  in  the  offing. 

There  Is  no  way  the  President's  goal  of 
a  fiscal  year  1972  budget  of  $225  billion  can 
be  met  unless  there  is  a  drastic  reduction  in 
military  outlays  now.  Yet  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  asking  for  more  money,  not  less. 

A  major  cut  In  military  outlays  which  the 
President  controls  is  an  absolute  must  if 
inflation  is  to  be  stopped. 

(3)  Stimulate  Housing  through  full  fund- 
ing for  the  Emergency  Mortgage  Credit  Act 
of  1970. 

Relatively  small  amounts  of  federal  funds 
for  housing  can  attract  and  stimulate  vast 
quantities  of  funds  from  the  private  sector. 
By  spending  $355  million  for  housing  under 
the  Emergency  Mortgage  Credit  Act,  at  least 
500,000  new  homes  could  be  built  and  one 
million  new  jobs  for  construction  workers 
created  now.  Because  it  affects  not  only  lum- 
ber, bricks,  and  mortar,  but  home  appliances, 
furniture,  textiles,  plumbing,  glass,  and 
dozens  of  other  industries,  the  economic  ef- 
fects from  stimulating  housing  ripple 
through  the  economy.  In  an  industry  where 
the  demand  is  for  at  least  1  million  units  a 
year  more  than  are  now  produced,  where 
construction  trade  unemployment  exceeds 
12  percent,  and  where  large  quantities  of 
capital  are  Idle,  fuU  funding  of  the  Emer- 
gency Mortgage  Credit  Act  would  be  non- 
inflationary.  When  idle  men  are  put  to  work 
on  idle  machines  to  produce  a  basic  economic 
need  there  is  no  fundamental  inflationary 
stimulus. 

Such  a  program  and  plan  of  action  is  long 
overdue. 

An  Incomes  policy  can  help  keep  prices  and 
wages  in  the  administered  price  industries  in 
line.  This  is  the  type  of  inflation  occurring 
now. 

A  major  cut  in  military  spending — $7  to 
$10  billion — can  ease  inflationary  pressures, 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  the  Federal  def- 
icit, and  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
money  supply  without  adding  to  inflation. 

The  full  funding  of  the  Emergency  Mort- 
gage Credit  Act  of  1970,  which  would  cost 
one-twentieth  of  the  minimum  military 
spending  cuts  I  propose,  would  take  up  the 
economic  slack  from  the  military  cuts,  pro- 
vide both  housing  and  Jobs,  and  do  so  with- 
out adding  to  inflationary  pressures. 

I  hope  the  Administration  will  act  and  act 
now  on  these  proposals.  I  hope  that  when  you 
appear  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 


in  January  you  will  be  able  to  say  that  these 
policies  have  been  put  into  effect. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PERSONAL 
POPULARITY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Republicans 
everywhere  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
President  Nixon  for  his  wholehearted 
participation  in  the  recent  election  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  latest  Gallup  poll  shows  that  the 
President's  personal  popularity — at  57 
percent — is  virtually  imchanged  from 
before  the  election. 

This  information  is  contrai-y  to  the 
many  learned  analyses  which  purported 
to  prove  that  the  President  had  harmed 
his  personal  position  by  participating  so 
vigorously  in  an  off-year  election.  Some 
of  these  analyses  were  wishful  thinking 
and  some  were  well  intentioned,  but  they 
have  all  been  disproved. 

In  the  last  election  the  President  cam- 
paigned hard  for  Republican  candidates. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  he  did  not 
pick  and  choose  his  races.  Instead,  he 
went  into  almost  all  the  States  with  key 
elections  whether  the  Republican  candi- 
date was  close  or  not.  In  so  doing  he 
proved  once  again  that  he  is  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party,  one  who 
believes  in  our  party,  and  one  who  will 
work  tirelessly  to  help  our  candidates 
get  elected. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  effort  and  it 
is  satisfying  to  learn  that  the  President's 
campaigning  for  our  candidates  did  not 
have  an  adverse  affect  on  his  own  popu- 
larity— despite  the  wishful  thinkers. 
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MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY  HON- 
ORS IRVING  H.  LEVIN  AS  "PIO- 
NEER OF  THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  the  honor  recently  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Irving  H.  Levin.  Mr.  Levin, 
who  is  the  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  National  General  Corp.,  has 
been  chosen  as  the  'Pioneer  of  the 
Year  "  by  the  Foundation  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Pioneers,  Inc.  The  32d  annual 
"Pioneer  of  the  Year'  award  dinner  was 
held  in  New  York  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1970. 

Since  the  production  of  California's 
first  commercially  produced  r^otion  pic- 
ture, "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  in 
1908,  the  magic  of  Hollywood  has  con- 
tributed to  the  worldwide  fame  of  Cali- 
fornia. Out  of  the  tiny  film  colonies  of 
those  early  days  has  growTi  a  giant  mo- 
tion picture  and  television  industry  that 
has  contributed  to  the  greatness  and  di- 
versity of  my  State. 

Few  industries  in  California  have  en- 
gaged in  so  many  charitable  enterprises 
as  the  motion  picture  industry.  Leading 
the  way  in  those  charitable  endeavors 
has  been  the  Foundation  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Pioneers,  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  helping  those  in 
the  motion  picture  industi-y  who  find 
themselves  in  need  of  assistance.  Origi- 


nally established  as  a  social  organiza- 
tion by  the  late  Jack  Cohn,  of  Columbia 
Pictures,  the  Pioneers'  Foundation  was 
formally  launched  as  a  permanent  wel- 
fare activity  in  1951,  with  this  stated 
purpose : 

To  establish  a  self-perpetuating  fund  to 
assist  Pioneers  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try who  find  themselves  in  need.  (A  Pioneer 
is  defined  as  one  who  has  served  the  motion 
picture  industry  In  some  capacity  for  25 
years  or  more.)  This  as.s!;'jance  is  to  consist 
of  direct  financial  aid,  medical  care  and  tem- 
porary sub.sistence  during  a  period  of  un- 
employment  for  elgible   applicants. 

Mr.  Levm  is  the  26th  industry  leader 
to  be  honored  as  "Pioneer  of  the  Year" 
in  the  32-year  history  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
tiu'e  Pioneers.  He  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  spanning  more  than 
26  years  in  various  executive  capacities 
in  the  exhibition,  di.-nibulion,  and  pro- 
duction phases  of  the  industry.  Entering 
the  industry  as  a  distributor  in  the  1940's, 
he  associated  with  Charles  Kranz  in  the 
organization  of  Kranz-Levin  Pictures 
and  Realart  Pictures  of  California,  Inc. 
This  company  developed  into  the  largest 
independent  film  exchange  operation  in 
the  United  States.  Soon  after  he  entered 
the  exhibition  phase  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  by  purchasing  and  operat- 
ing a  number  of  theaters  in  .southern 
California. 

In  the  1950's,  Mr.  Levin  expanded  into 
the  production  phase  cf  the  industry.  He 
organized  Mutual  Pictures  Corp.,  and 
was  president  of  Filmakers  Production, 
Inc.,  and  Filmakei-s  Releasing  Organiza- 
tion. Later  he  joined  American  Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters,  Inc.,  as 
head  of  the  theatrical  production  and 
distribution  subsidiaries  and  served  as 
president  of  AB-PT  Pictures  Corp.  and 
AB-PT  Distributing  Co.,  Inc.,  from 
1956  until  1959  when  he  purchased  these 
corporations. 

In  August  1961,  Mr.  I-evin  was  elected 
a  director  of  National  Theaters  and 
Television,  Inc. — now  National  General 
Corp.  In  1962  he  was  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  corporation  and  sub- 
sequently was  named  executive  vice 
president.  In  '966,  he  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  forming  National  Gen- 
eral Productions,  Inc.,  as  the  motion  pic- 
tur  producing  arm  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. In  1967,  he  spearheaded  the 
formation  of  National  General  Pictures 
Corp.  which  distributes  National  General 
films  and  also  the  product  of  Cinema 
Center  Films,  the  motion  picture  produc- 
tion company  of  CBS,  Inc.  In  September 
1969,  Mr.  Levin  was  elected  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  National 
General  Corp.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  join  with  me  and  the  Motion 
Picture  Pioneers  in  extending  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Irving  H.  Levin 
as  "Pioneer  of  the  Year." 


WELFARE   CRISIS   IN   NEW   JERSEY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  recent 
1970  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  Atlantic  City, 
NJ.,  Governor  William  T.  Cahill  dis- 
cussed the  growing  welfare  crisis  in  New 
Jersey  and  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
for  welfare  reform. 


Governor  Cahill  said : 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  replace  our 
welfare  system,  as  soon  as  feasibly  possible, 
with  a  program  of  public  assistance  which 
will  more  accurately  reflect  the  realities  of 
the  present  age,  and  which  will  be  resjxjnsive 
to  the  fact  that  our  nation  has  undergone 
vast  changes  in  the  decades  since  our  system 
of  welfare  delivery  was  first  established. 

New  Jersey  is  not  alone  in  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  support  a  wel- 
fare system  that  is  inefficient,  costly,  and 
discriminatory.  According  to  recent  re- 
ports from  the  DeiJartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  many  other 
States  have  experienced  a  sharp  caseload 
increase  in  the  last  6  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Gover- 
nor Cahill's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  of  Governor  Cahill  of  New  Jersey 

Last  February,  while  presenting  my  first 
budget  message  to  the  le.a;;s'.,iture,  I  com- 
pared the  role  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey to  that  of  the  mythological  Janus.  I  said 
that  the  Governor,  like  Janus,  must  look 
backward  to  what  has  and  has  not  been 
done  in  the  State,  and  forward  to  what 
should  and  must  be  done. 

Without  attempting  to  catalogue  what  I 
regard  as  my  adxnlnisiratlon's  successes  and 
shortcomings,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  this 
has  been  a  year  of  soul-searching  and  ago- 
nizing reappraisals  and  evaluations.  Faced 
with  a  situation  where  burgeoning  program 
expenditures  were  rapidly  outstripping  our 
ability  to  pay  for  them,  I  viewed  as  one  of 
my  major  challenges  upon  taking  office,  the 
task  of  putting  our  State  back  on  a  sound 
economic  footing — of  raising  new  revenues 
to  offset  major  budget  deficits — of  cutting 
back  on  wasteful,  duplicative,  or  marginally 
valuable  programs — and  of  reducing  expen- 
ditures where  -his  would  be  consistent  with 
sound  economic  policy. 

In  short,  I  looked  forward  to  that  oft- 
elusive,  although  constitutionally-man- 
dated, goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  And  even 
more.  I  was  unwilling  to  accept  as  inevita- 
ble the  thesis  that  annual  budgets  are  sus- 
ceptible only  to  increases. 

Prom  all  of  the  preliminary  figures  avail- 
able to  me  this  month,  it  appeared  that 
early  next  year  I  would  be  annoimciug  a 
budget  for  fiscal  1972  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  27  years,  would  be  substantially 
less  than  the  previous  year's  budget.  Our 
efforts,  it  seemed,  were  about  to  bear  fruit. 

I  was  therefore,  shocked  and  dismayed  to 
learn  last  week  that  new  projected  increa-ses 
in  one  area  of  government  assistance  alone 
now  threaten  to  undo  much  of  the  past 
year's  efforts  in  the  area  of  reducing  the 
budget.  I  am  speaking  of  New  Jersey's 
public  welfare  assistance  programs.  I  would 
like  to  outline  to  you  for  the  next  few 
minutes  the  magnitude  of  these  projected 
increases,  and  to  share  with  you  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  impact  of  this  new  information. 

As  the  Governor's  task  force  on  welfare 
management  has  already  confirmed  in  its 
preliminary  findings,  we  in  New  Jersey  are 
now  deep  in  the  throes  of  a  welfare  crisis. 
Every  year  we  watch  the  welfare  rolls  swell, 
while  expenditures  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment likewise  increase  substantially.  For  ex- 
ample, the  funds  appropriated  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  represent  a  $16  million  in- 
creas^over  fiscal  1970.  And  during  the  same 
one-year  period  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving public  as.sistance  on  a  monthly  basis 
in  New  Jersey  increased  by  nearly  22  per- 
cent. And  the  figures  for  fiscal  1970  repre- 
sent a  $37.4  million  increase  over  the  public 


assistance  expenditures  in  fiscal  1969.  to- 
gether with  a  33  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  average  monthly  welfare  recip- 
ients in  the  State. 

To  give  you  an  even  more  dramatic  Illus- 
tration. I  would  like  to  show  you  what  hap- 
pened to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  assistance  program  during  the  pe- 
riod from  1965  through  1970.  As  you  may 
know,  this  program,  referred  to  popularly  as 
AFDC.  is  the  largest  single  comf>onent  of 
New  Jersey's  entire  welfare  assistance  pro- 
gram. Three-fourths  of  all  New  Jersey's  pub- 
lic welfare  expenditures  go  into  this  pro- 
gram. During  that  five-year  period:  (1)  The 
average  monthly  number  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents rose  from  106,000  to  306,000.  a  rise  of 
nearly  200  percent;  (2)  net  expenditure  for 
this  program.  Including  Federal.  State  and 
county  assistance,  rose  from  $59  million  lo 
$216  million,  a  rise  of  approximately  270  per- 
cent; and  (3)  Stale  expenditures  Increased 
from  $17  million  to  $99  million,  or  a  rise  of 
nearly  500  percent. 

What  we  have  be\3n  doing,  therefore,  i.s 
perpetuating  a  system  of  welfare  in  New 
Jer-sey  and  In  the  United  States,  which  com- 
petent evidence  and  statistical  data  have  al- 
ready proven  to  be  inadequate  at  best  and  a 
failure  at  worst. 

We  have  been  content  up  to  now  to  accept 
as  normal  and  Inevitable  substantial  annual 
increases  both  in  the  scope  and  cost  of  our 
welfare  programs.  But  for  me  and  hopefully 
for  the  Legislature  and  the  citiyens  of  New 
Jersey  the  alarm  has  been  sounded. 

Last  week  I  learned  that  in  order  to  con- 
tinue our  State  public  welfare  assist n nee 
programs  in  fiscal  1972  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  it  is  being  operated  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  we  must  expect  up  to  a  $100 
million  Increase  In  appropriations  over  and 
above  the  amount  appropriated  for  fi.scal 
1971.  This  figure,  which  Includes  a  $25  mil- 
lion Increase  In  recommended  medicaid  ap- 
propriations, is  the  amount  which  my  more 
pessimistic  advi.sors  foresee  as  the  unavoid- 
able minimum. 

If  so,  this  would  mean  a  53  percent  In- 
crease over  the  amount  appropriated  for  this 
year,  and  this  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
38  percent  rise  during  fiscal  1972  in  the 
average  number  of  persons  receiving  wellare 
every  month. 

The  best  cost  projection  that  I  can  obtain 
from  my  more  optimistic  advisers  still  would 
require  a  19  percent  increase,  or  $50  million, 
again  Including  the  $25  million  increase  for 
Medicaid,  over  and  above  the  current  fiscal  ■ 
year  appropriations,  together  with  a  26  per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  welfare 
recipients. 

In  my  Judgment  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  no  longer  afford  simply  to  ac- 
cept these  Increases,  nor  can  we  remain  on 
the  sidelines  while  growing  numbers  of  our 
underprivileged  citizens  become  entrenched 
In  a  life  cycle  of  poverty — victims  of  a  sys- 
tem which  actually  makes  a  public  welfare 
existence  appear  to  be  the  more  compelling 
and  desirable  alternative  to  gainful  employ- 
ment. And  in  this  connection  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  to  constantly  increase 
spending  in  an  area  for  which  there  has  not 
yet  been  devised  an  effective  delivery  system. 

In  a  nationally  televised  interview  last 
Sunday,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Elliott  L.  Richardson  stated  that 
"we  cant  survive  much  longer  *-lth  the  un- 
godly mess  we  now  have."  Nationally,  Sec- 
retary Richardson  stated,  welfare  caseloads 
for  the  •current  year  are  already  20  percent 
above  last  year's  figure,  and  at  this  rate 
caseloads  are  more  than  doubling  every  five 
years. 

What,  then,  are  our  alternatives?  Prom  the 
outset.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
against  welfare.  Obviously,  public  welfare 
as  both  a  governmental  concept  and  fact  of 
life  is  extremely  important  and  is  with   us 
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to  5tay.  W3  all  recognize  that  government 
ii&i  an  obligation  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
disj  ^vantaged  citizens.  My  concern  is  that 
as  aresently  structured,  our  welfare  system 
is  :  lot  really  aiding  those  citizens  who  truly 
neix  and  desene  assistance. 

I  see  It,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 

_ce  our  welfare  system,  as  soon  as  feasl- 

,   possible,  with  a  program  of  public  as- 

I  ance  which   will  more  accurately  reflect 

realities  of  the  present  age,  and  which 

be  responsive  to  the  fact  that  our  na- 

has    undergone    vast    changes    In    the 

_es  since  our  system  of  welfare  delivery 

first  established.  Our  own  state  provides 

with  a  good  example  of  the  variety  and 

of  the  changes  to  which  I  refer.  In 

_   of   Its   diverse   problems,   population, 

.  distribution  of  urban,  suburban,  indus- 

il.  and  agricultural  land  areas.  New  Jer- 

actually  presents  us  with  a  microcosm  of 

problem   which  exists  on  the   national 
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1  «t  me  sketch  briefly  some  of  the  changes 

wlvch  have  taken  place  In  our  own  state. 

of  New  Jersey  have  become  part  of 

shifting,   sprawling,   urbanized   complex 

the   northeitstern    seaboard    now   known 

Megalopolis.  In  New  Jersey,  the  outline 

Megalopolis  is  a  twenty  mlle-wlde  strip 

rulinlng  the  length  of  the  state,  with  two- 

thfds    of   the   states   7,000,000    plus   people 

in  this  area.  New  Jersey's  population 

detislty  is  the  highest  of  any  state  In  the 

with  the  result  that  we  have  been 

consistently    toward    Increased    ur- 

on  and  denser  suburban  communl- 
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'  :he  state's  population  Increase  during  the 
decade   was   approximately   one   and   a 
million  persons.  This  rate  of  growth 
due   both   to   the   excess   of   births   over 
and  to  an  Influx  of  new  people.  New 
has  a  large  percentage  of  In-mlgra- 
. '  In   addition,    the    population   of   New 
Itself   is   highly   mobile — large   num- 
of  persons  In  our  state  move  between 
and    within    counties.    One    trend 
wljich    is    particularly    discernible    In    this 
has  been  a  mass  exodus  from  farm* 
into  urban  areas,  from  farming  and  private 
Into   offices  and  factories. 
*ew  Jersey's  cities  have  become  Increas- 
congested  as  people  from  lower  Income 
pour  In,  looking  for  employment.  Ag 
groups   have    been    moving    Into    the 
cllles,  there  has  'oeen  a  loss  of  middle  Income 
fapUlies  to  the  surburbs.  Central  city  Is  less 
less  able  to  attract  and  hold  residents 
otjier   than  the  underprivileged.  The  cities' 
is    therefore    Increased    by    the 
people  least  able  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
flcjulties  of  urban  living.  One  characteristic 
this  movement  is  the  loss  by  many  per- 
of  a  sense  of  participation  and  loss  of 
of  self,  as  old,  cultural  patterns  are 
discarded  and  new  ways  of  adjusting  have 
yet  emerged.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
d;|namlc  quality  of  the  relative  poverty  of 
urban   underprivileged   which   seems   to 
either  press  persons  in  this  status  downward 
welfare  dependency,   personal   disorganl- 
ion  and  crime,  or  push  them  upward  to 
frfcsh    opportimlties    and    self-Improvement. 
In  addition  to  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
1  ban-rural    settlement,    there    have    been 
}  anges  In  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
in.   Proportionately,  the   greatest   Increase 
population   has   been   in   the   dependent 
and  the  dependent  aged.  During  the 
s  New  Jersey  saw   the  phenomenon  of 
aging   population,    with   elderly   persons 
reaslng  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ujitlon.  With  the  new  rise  In  the  numbers 
the  younger  age  group.  New  Jersey,  as  It 
IS  been  expressed  by  the  demographers,  Is 
experiencing  a  so-called  "younglng"  of 
t4e  population. 
It  Is  clear  that  those  who  established  the 
Iglnal     programs     of     welfare     assistance, 
u  >on  which  our  present  system  is  based,  did 
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not  envision  most  of  these  very  profound 
changes.  The  government's  response  to  these 
critical  changes  over  the  years  has  been  a 
patch  work  process  that  has  largely  been 
a  failure. 

If  the  blame  were  to  be  apportioned,  the 
Federal  Government  would  emerge  as  the 
main  culprit  for  permitting  this  situation  to 
deteriorate  to  Its  present  crisis  proportions. 
Individual  States  including  our  own,  must 
share  some  of  the  blame.  It  Is  therefore  clear 
that  we  must  begin  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment to  overhaul  at  once  our  programs  of 
public  welfare  assistance  from  the  bottom 
up. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  today  recommend- 
ing the  following  program  of  action: 

First:  I  am  calling  upon  the  United  States 
Congre.^,s,  particularly  the  Senate,  to  seize 
upon  the  eleventh  hour  opportunity  which 
It  now  has  in  Its  post-election  session,  and  to 
pass  the  President's  family  assistance  plan 
without  further  delay. 

This  message  which  passed  the  House 
earlier  this  year,  presents  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  welfare  reform.  The  bill  incor- 
porates the  following  key  reforms:  (1)  It 
establishes  a  system  of  wage  Incentives  which 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  Federal  level, 
would  reward  a  welfare  recipient  for  working 
rather  than  penalize  him;  (2)  establishes 
programs  of  Job  training,  so  that  an  unskilled 
and  unemployed  welfare  recipient  may  have 
an  oppcfftunity  to  advance  himself,  rather 
than  remain  hopelessly  and  indefinitely  de- 
pendent on  the  relief  dole;  (3)  It  establishes 
programs  of  day  care,  so  that  a  welfare  re- 
cipient burdened  with  the  responslbiUty  of 
young  children  may  be  able  to  seek  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  Job  training;  (4)  It 
provides  welfare  recipients  with  assistance 
in  finding  Jobs,  and,  corellatlvely,  institutes 
pentiltles  for  not  accepting  reasonable  em- 
ployment, which  may  be  available  to  that 
recipient;  and  (5)  It  establishes,  for  the  first 
time,  a  national  minimum  welfare  standard 
of  $1,600,  which  the  several  States  would  be 
required  to  meet. 

I  have  written  to  New  Jersey's  Senators 
urging  their  support  for  Immediate  passage 
of  the  administration  bill.  Similarly,  I  am 
publlcally  calling  on  our  Nation's  Governors, 
regardless  of  political  party  or  Ideology,  to 
urge,  through  their  own  Senators,  swift  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  As  Secretary  Richardson 
stated  on  Sunday,  "This  isn't  a  conservative- 
liberal  issue;  It's  a  question  of  sensible  re- 
form of  an  existing  mess." 

In  terms  of  simple  dollar  amounts,  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  family  assistance  plan 
would  mean  that  during  the  second  half  of 
fiscal  1972.  New  Jersey  would  receive  from 
12  to  19  million  dollars  In  additional  Federal 
funds.  If  passed,  the  scheduled  effective  date 
of  the  act  would  be  January  1,  1972.  But 
whatever  the  dollar  amount,  the  projected 
Increase  In  State  appropriations  for  that  fis- 
cal year  could  be  decreased  proportionately. 
This  is  the  last  chance,  probably  for  years, 
for  us  to  achieve  meaningful  welfare  reform. 
Certainly,  I  have  no  power  of  prophecy,  and 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  pending  reform 
bill  will  be  without  flaws.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  with  or  without  flaws.  It  pre- 
sents a  far  more  acceptable  alternative  than 
the  present  system. 

Second:  I  have  written  to  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Elliott  L.  Richardson,  urging  that 
Federal  regulations  governing  the  work  In- 
centive program  In  the  federally-matched 
categories  of  AFDC  be  redefined,  so  that  the 
earnings  incentive  for  AFDC  recipients  would 
be  calculated  on  gross  Income  rather  than 
on  net  Income  obtained  through  mandatory 
pnyroll  deductions.  If  this  were  accom- 
plished, very  substantial  savings  would  ac- 
crue not  only  to  New  Jersey,  but  to  other 
States  as  well. 

Let  me  explain  for  Just  a  moment  what 
this  change  would  really  mestn,  and  how  the 


need  for  It  arose.  In  1967,  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  Included  a  work  Incen- 
tive program,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
stimulate  persons  on  welfare  to  seek  employ- 
ment. The  Incentive  feature  provided  that 
AFDC  welfare  recipients  could  retain  a  por- 
tion of  their  earned  income.  What  happened, 
however,  was  that  New  Jersey  public  welfare 
administrators  Interpreted  the  Federal  stat- 
ute to  mean  they  could  place  an  administra- 
tive ceiUng  on  the  total  amount  of  benefits 
and  earned  Income  that  a  recipient  could 
receive.  The  administrative  ruling  in  New 
Jersey  stipulated  that  when  an  AFDC  re- 
cipients earned  income  reached  a  certain 
point,  roughtly  133  percent  of  his  welfare 
benefits,  he  would  no  longer  be  eligible  to 
receive  welfare  benefits. 

This  was  the  basis  under  which  the  pro- 
gram was  administered,  up  until  recently 
when  the  Federal  district  court  In  New  Jersey 
ruled  against  the  administrative  celling,  and 
held  that  In  calculating  the  amount  of 
earned  Income  a  recipient  could  retain,  the 
States  must  disregard  the  first  $30  and  one- 
third  of  all  remaining  earned  income.  New 
Jersey  appealed  the  Federal  court  decision, 
and  the  issues  Involved  are  currently  under 
review  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  effect  of  this  determination  was  to 
markedly  escalate  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  cost  of  public  assistance  programs, 
not  only  to  the  state,  but  to  the  counties  as 
well.  It  Is  estimated  that  removal  of  the 
administrative  celling  has  brought  about  an 
average  Increase  of  $55  per  AFDC  grant.  Thus, 
for  every  100,000  AFDC  recipients,  there  has 
been  a  cost  Increase  factor  of  approximately 
$5.5  million. 

I  believe  that  regardless  of  what  the  final 
outcome  may  be  In  the  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  the  revision  In  the  Federal 
regulations   which   I   have  recommended  U 
one  which  Is  both  Justified  and  necessary  and 
one  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  states. 
And  third:  within  the  next  week,  I  intend 
to  appoint  a  blue  ribbon  panel,  to  be  com- 
posed   of    three    mayors,    three    freeholders, 
three  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  three 
private  citizens,  which  will  be  charged  with: 
(1)    evaluate  the  immediate  and  long-term 
Impact  of  the  projected  welfare  cost  Increase 
on  both  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  our  state  and 
on  the  entire  public  assistance  program  In 
New  Jersey;    (2)    defining  New  Jersey's  op- 
tions In  dealing  with  this  critical  situation; 
(3)    recommend   alternative   courses  of  ac- 
tion;  and   (4)   report  back  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
I  expect  that,  as  a  part  of  Its  evaluation,  the 
panel  will  consult  with  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's task  force  on  welfare  management, 
which  has  for  the  past  year  been  collecting 
substantial  data  on  New  Jersey's  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  has  been  preparing  recommenda- 
tions for  changes.  Specifically,  I  want  the 
panel  to  evaluate  those  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  which  may  at  this  time  be 
completed,  and  to  determine  which  of  them 
should    be    Implemented    Immediately.    Ac- 
cording to  preliminary  reports  that  I  have 
seen,  the  welfare  task  force  is  preparing  a 
number  of  recommendations   which  closely 
parallel   some   of   the   key   measures   In  the 
President's  Family  Assistance  Plan,  and  the.<:c 
could  be  Implemented  on  the  state  level  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Federal  bill  passes. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
problem  areas  in  oi\i  state's  public  welfare 
assistance  programs  which  I  have  observed, 
and  which   I  would   hope   the  panel  would 
examine  closely.  Among  these  Is  the  state 
program  of  assistance  for  the  underemployed. 
This  is  a  program  funded  entirely  by  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  and  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  New  Jersey  Is  among  the  few  states 
that  has  such  a  broad  and  expansive  pro- 
gram as  this  one. 

I  would  like  the  panel  tc  look  Into  the 
problems  of  shelter  costs.  Reported  abuses  in 
the    welfare    system,    and    the   payment    of 
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monthly  mortgages  through  welfare,  particu- 
Z°\y  where  no  lien  has  first  been  obtained, 
to  mention  only  a  few.                             „>,.„», 
These  are  only  some  of  the  areas  which 
deserve  critical  and  careful  attention.  And 
r«stlv  I  want  the  panel  to  carefully  evaluate 
whether  we  can  afford  even  the  optimistic 
Tesser  projected  increase  without  first  raising 
new  revenues.                                                 _  _^ 
This  administration  has  made  every  effort 
to  cut  back  the  tremendous  overhead  In  the 
oneration  of  State  government.  We  instituted 
in  the  very  first  days  in  office,  a  Job  freeze 
and  out  a  restriction  on  travel.  We  proposed 
and  enacted  an  Increase  In  the  State  sales 
tax  More  recentlv,  we  have  revised  the  budget 
drafting  procedures  with  an  eye  toward  plac- 
ing a  priorltv  on  the  most  Important  items 
and  eliminating  the  "extras,"  and  less  than 
two  weeks  ago  we  received  the  Management 
Study  Commission   report   with   its   recom- 
mended savings.   I   estimated   that   we  will 
be  able  to  save  upward  to  $20  million  In  the 
next  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  their  findings. 
Yet  despite  all  of  these  measures  by  this 
administration,  the  anticipated  increase  In 
this  welfare  program  will  wipe  out  all  our 
savings,  all  our  anticipated  surplus  and  will 
leopardlze  many  of   our  existing   and  pro- 
posed programs.  I  believe  that  it  bolls  down 
to  a  single  basic  question.  Should  we  permit 
a  continuation  of  this  welfare  program  to 
leopardlze   other   highly    essential    and   de- 
sirable programs.  Can  we  afford  to  curtail 
the  narcotics  program?  Is  there  anyone  who 
honestly  believes  we   can   eliminate  aid  to 
education?  Do  we  want  to  stiop  our  efforts 
in  fighting  organised  crime?  Are  we  willing 
to  end  our  effcrrts  to  find  adequate  housing 
and  adequate  employment  for  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  

I  think  everyone  here  today  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  answer  to  these  questions 
IB  a  resounding  no  and  I  think  we  must  find 
a  solution  to  this  welfare  program  so  that 
we  do  not  Jeopardize  other  highly  essential 
programs. 

A  STUDENT'S  VIEWS 


Felder  shows  the  makings  of  the  best 
sort  of  adult  citizen,  informed,  inter- 
ested, and  concerned  enough  to  speak 
out.  There  are  many  more  like  her 
around  the  country,  and  we  should  not 
allow  the  distractions  of  a  highly  visible 
few  to  obscure  that  fact. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  which  tells 
me  a  great  deal  about  the  young  people 
of  Kansas  and  of  America  in  general. 
Today's  youth  are  highly  interested  and 
concerned  with  tlie  world  around  them 
and  the  events  and  processes  in  that 
world.  They  are  well  informed  and  give 
a  great  deal  of  serious  thought  to  mat- 
ters which  many  of  their  elders  could  do 
well  to  study  with  equal  diUgence. 

Miss  Nancy  Felder,  of  Shawnee,  Kans., 
wrote  to  share  her  views  with  me  on 
U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  She  said, 
in  part: 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  America  back- 
ing out  of  any  war.  Korea  was  an  undeclared 
war  Just  like  Vietnam.  Maybe  the  reasons 
are  a  Uttle  different,  but  they  have  one  thing 
in  conunon,  they  were  to  stop  communism. 
If  we  pull  out  of  the  war,  we  have  denied 
our  reasons  of  being  there.  We  are  there  to 
keep  communism  from  spreading,  and  if 
you'd  like  to  say — to  keep  the  spread  of 
communism  to  us.  America  the  great. 

Oh.  yes;  how  about  all  the  millions  of  men 
who  have  died  fighting,  trying  to  preserve 
freedom.  If  we  pull  out,  we  have  committed 
murder  of  all  the  fighting  boys  who  have 
died.  We  have  kUled  them  for  a  war  we 
now.  5  years  later,  are  trying  to  back  out  of. 
I  do  believe  that  President  Nixon's  plan 
for  Vietnamization  is  a  very  good  plan.  We 
should  keep  equipment  and  advisors  there. 

Foi  a  14-year-old  who  is  going  to  start 

high  school  this  fall.  I  believe  this  letter 

shows    considerable    understanding    of 

histor>'  and  world  political  affairs.  Miss 
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TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  US  TO  REGAIN 
THE  LEADERSHIP  IN  FIELD  OP 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  Umted 
States  has  long  been  a  world  leader  m 
the  field  of  human  rights. 

We  were  among  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  drafting  and  the 
subsequent  adoption  of  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights.  We  led 
the  drafting  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ventions on  Genocide,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  forced  labor. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  guarantees 
of  human  rights  in  existence  today.  This 
document  recognizes  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  of  our  citizens. 

But  we  cannot  relax  our  pursuit  of 
basic  human  rights,  and  rest  on  our 
laurels. 

Bruno  Bitker,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
statement  entitled  "United  NatiMis  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in 
the  United  States,"  pointed  this  out: 

The  idea  that  Americans  are  the  archi- 
tects of  human  rights  has  also  led  to  the 
notion  that  these  righte  have  been  fully 
achieved  within  the  United  States.  Obvi- 
ously this  is  not  the  case.  When  compared 
to  practices  in  many  other  nations  the  rec- 
ord of  the  U.S.  must  be  considered  remark- 
able. This  may  be  especially  true  with  regard 
to  civil  and  political  rights.  These  rights  are 
part  of  the  American  heritage  .  .  . 

Tlie  articles  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
dealing  with  social,  economic  and  cultural 
rights  are  not  a  similar  part  of  American 
tradition.  They  are  now  accepted  as  part 
of  our  way  of  life,  but  they  have  become 
so  more  by  way  of  a  reaction  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  30's  than  to  a  deep  philosophic 
acceptance  of  them  as  common  law  rights. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  generally  speak- 
ing, both  groups  of  these  rights  are  recog- 
nized m  the  United  States  under  its  own 
Constitution  and  laws.  That  they  are  not 
wholly  honored  in  practice  is  a  matter  ot 
grave  concern.  So  loiig  as  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  Americans  are  Jobless,  do 
not  have  adequate  housing,  clothing,  food, 
education,  or  medical  services,  we  have  not 
lived  up  to  our  commitments.  If  minority 
groups  are  denied  full  equality  In  fact,  then 
we  have  failed  to  respect  our  own  assertion 
of  human  rights;  if  freedom  of  speech,  of 
thought,  of  the  press,  or  any  other  of  our 
civil  and  political  rights  are  suppressed  or 
denied  to  any  American  we  have  failed  In 
this  duty. 


I  believe  all  of  us  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Bitker  which  was  presented  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's Conf-^rence  on  the  United  Na- 
tions commending  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  U  Ji. 

I  believe  we  can  renew  our  dedication 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  human 
rights  of  man  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  of  the  U.N.,  which  has  been 
reported  favorably  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
on  this  promptly. 


SUGGESTION    FOR    WAGE-PRICE 
GUIDEPOSTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  suggestion  for  wage-price  guide- 
posts  by  its  distinguished  fixiancial  edi- 
tor, Hobart  Rowen.  Mr.  Rowen  makes  the 
point  that  no  administration  should  pur- 
sue a  wage-restraint  policy  without  a 
price-restraint  effort  to  match  it.  And  he 
proposes  a  specific  approach,  concluding 
that  it  is  far  from  perfect,  yet  "far  pref- 
erable to  the  alternative  of  an  economic 
crimch  and  heavy  imemployment  ...  or 
a  new  inflation  created  by  an  uninhibited 
expansion." 

The  need,  Rowen  says,  is  not  for  a  pol- 
icy of  singling  out  labor  as  the  villain  of 
the  cmrent  economic  situation,  but  a 
poUcy  aimed  at  restoring  pubUc  expecta- 
tions that  both  wages  and  prices  wiU  not 
continuously  leapfrog.  WhUe  there  may 
be  better  formulas  than  he  has  suggested, 
Mr.  Rowen  has  offered  a  specific  plan 
that  should  help  stimulate  discussion. 
That,  of  coiuse,  is  his  puipose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  Mr. 
Rowai's  suggestion  for  guideposts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SroCESTXOK  ro«  GtrmEPOsxs 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Tlie  heat  Is  now  on  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  do  "something"  about  prices  and 
wages.  The  "something"  of  course.  Is  a  wage- 
price  guldepost  or  "Incomes  policy,"  a*  urged 
by  Increasing  numbers  of  respectable  busi- 
nessmen. 

A  recent,  timely,  argument  for  the  use  ol 
a  voluntary  wage-price  poUcy  and  selecUve 
credit  controls  was  offered  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  a  leading  "estab- 
lishment" organlzaUon.  It  was  the  best  CED 
report  In  years.  . 

There  are  signs,  as  well,  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  preparing  to  use  Its  Jawbone,  and 
maybe  a  bit  of  muscle  to  deal  with  glaring 
examples  of  Inflationary  behavior,  like  the 
recent  Increase  in  crude  oil  prices;  there, 
the  Industry  seems  to  be  spoUlng  for  a  fight. 
But  anyone  expecting  Mr.  Nixon  to  blos- 
som forth  with  a  tough  controls  program 
that  will  deal  with  the  discretionary  power 
of  big  unions  or  powerful  Industries  may  be 
due  for  a  letdown- 
It  should  be  recognized  that  some  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  an  incomes  policy 
are  really  talking  about  controlling  wages. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  pressure  for  doing 
"something"  that  emanated  from  the  Busi- 
ness Council  last  month. 

What  Messrs.  Fred  Borch  (General  Elec- 
trict)  and  Donald  Burnham  (Westinghouse) 
were  talking  about  at  that  time  was  cracking 
down  on  labor.  especUUy  the  construction 
unions. 

Within  the  government,  one  leading  advo- 
cate of  an  incomes  policy  suggesU  that  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  Mr.  NUon  may 
have  to  "take  on  labor,"  perhaps  to  the  point 
of  considering  compulsory  arbitration. 

This  almost  monolithic  concern  with  the 
waee  side  of  the  picture  runs  through  the 
argumftntatlon,  as  well,  of  Uberal  Democrats 
who  served  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
For  example,  Gardner  Ackley,  »  Chairman 
of  the  Cotmcll  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
Lyndon  Johnson  said  in  a  speech  at  Ann 
Arbor  the  other  day : 

"It  seems  crvstal  clear  to  me  that  an  in- 
comes policy  is  meaningless  unless— *mong 
other  things— It  aims  directly  at  reducing 
the  excessive  wnge  gains  made  by  powerful 
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unions.  I  don't  mean  the  lettuce  pickers,  the 
hospital  workers,  or  even  the  textile  workers. 
I  mean  instead  unions  like  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  the  Team.sters,  and  the  Steel 
■Vorkers  .  .  . 

"Inflation  is  not  going  to  be  halted  .  .  . 
lules  we  succeed  in  deflating  a  bit  .  .  .  the 
lir  of  righteous  Indignation  which  powerful 
,uid  already  aflluent  unions  are  allowed  by 
the  rest  of  us  to  assume  in  their  wage  nego- 
Uatlons,  and  with  which  they  rally  their 
u-oops;  unless  we  succeed  in  diluting  the 
public  sympathy  and  support  which  unions 
!>f  the  high-paid  receive  when  they  try  to 
better  their  relative  incomes;  and  the  public 
icclaLm  and  admiration  which  accrues  for 
heir  great  achievements  on  behalf  of  their 
poor  and  downtrodden  members." 

Mr.  Ackley's  own  righteoxis  indignation — 
.lid  sarcasm — shines  tlirough  such  a  state- 
ment. But  the  Important  point  Is  that  no 
^ministration  can  cr  should  pursue  a  wage- 
restraint  policy  ■  :thout  a  price-restraint  pol- 
cy.  And  while  Mr.  Ackle^  covers  his  tracks 
by  saying  that  "a  more  responsible  exercise" 
A  the  price-making  p>ower  of  the  large  en- 
terprises is  also  needed,  his  emphasis  is 
I  early  on  the  wage  side. 
But  despite  the  publicity  given  to  wage  In- 
reases  in  some  major  cases,  like  the  Team- 
^lers  settlement,  the  New  York  Times  seitle- 
nent,  and  the  recent  deal  made  by  General 
Motors,  wages  are  not  rising  as  fast  as  a 
lasuai  reading  may  suggest.  Excepting  con- 
tructlon— where  wages  are  soaring  at  rates 
hat  have  to  be  considered  out-of-hand — the 
iverage  increase  in  pay  this  year  is  more 
nodest  than  the  public  assumes. 

The  pendulum  has  been  swinging:  our  cur- 
enc  Inflation  was  probably  precipitated  by 
he  Vietnam  war  and  Mr.  Johnsons  big  defl- 
(  its;  the  guldeposts  then  existing  failed  to 
1  lold  down  profits,  and  wages  suffered;  rls- 
i  Qg  pay  scales  finally  brought  about  a  labor 
( atchup — and  then  some.  Now,  we  are  enter- 
ing  a  phase  where  the  cost-pu.sh  pressure 
1  rom  the  wage  side  Is  less  severe  than  it  ap- 
pears to  be. 

In  part,  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
<  f  the  more  publicized  agreements  are  heav- 
i  y  "loaded"  for  the  first  year.  That  means  a 
1  Ig  increase  for  the  first  year  (which  makes 
irte  recipients'  pay  checks  look  good  right 
f  way)  and  much  lesser  changes  in  a  second 
cp  third  year. 

Thus,  while  there  is  a  public  impression  of 
1 2  and  13  per  cent  wage  Increases  (the  con- 
s  Tuction  settlements  have  in  fact  been  in 
t  lat  range)  the  average  Industrial  union  set- 
t  ement  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1970  has 
provided  only  an  average  of  6.3  per  cent 
?er  the  lift  of  the  contract  (compared  with 
9  per  cent  in  the  period  a  year  ago.) 
These  gains,  to  be  sure,  are  more  than  the 
to  3.5  per  cent  trend  rate  of  national  pro- 
d  Lictivlty  increase.  But  they  suggest  that  the 
p-oblem  Is  something  less  than  overwhelm- 

Moreover,  the  rise  in  unit  labor  costs  late- 
has  been  less  than  the  rise  in  prices. 
5  Department  of  Labor's  analysis  of  pro- 

d  activity,  wages,  and  prices  published  on 
tober  31  shows  that  unit  labor  costs  in- 
eased  at  annual  rates  of  only  1.9  per  cent 
d  2  9  per  cent,  respectively  in  the  second 
d  third  quarters.  But  non-labor  unit  pay- 
"  ts  (which  include  interest,  taxes,  profits, 
al  income,  depreciation,  etc.)  increased 
annual  rates  of  9.8  per  cent  and  8.5  per 
u  respectively. 

Thus,  what  is  needed  Is  not  a  policy  of 
gllng  out  labor  as  the  villain  of  the  cur- 
it  economic  drama,  but  restoration  of  pub- 
expectations  that  both  wages  and  prices 
I  not  continuously  leapfrog. 
This  wUl  take  leadership  by  the  President 
what  is  admittedly  a  very  difficult  sltua- 
n   (which  he  helped  earlier  to  create  by 

at  andonlng  an  activist  policy  on  wages  and 

prices).  What  must   be  done  is  to  establish 
itandard  of  acceptable  wage  and  price  b«- 

hs|vior  In  the  present  circumstances. 
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Any  such  sundard  no  doubt  will  work  un- 
fairly: it  will  discriminate  against  the  large 
corporations,  whose  pricing  actions  are  ex- 
posed. It  will  put  the  heat  on  bigger  unions. 
It  won't  begin  to  touch  the  construction  in- 
dustry or  the  service  area.  But  what  are  the 
alternatives? 

Economic  Council  Chairman  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken and  other  officials  complain  from 
time  to  time  that  no  one  comes  up  with  any- 
thing specific  when  talking  about  an  Income 
policy.  Therefore.  In  the  Interest  of  stimu- 
lating a  dialogue,  I  suggest  the  following: 

Wage  guidepost— 3.5  per  cent  (to  represent 
the  approximate  level  of  the  national  private 
economy  productivity  trend)  :  plus  that  part 
of  the  consumer  price  Increase  that  exceeds 
1.5  per  cent  (which  would  represent  the  trend 
toward  higher  sales  taxes  and  cost  of  ser- 
vices. This  is  more  modest  than  the  GM 
settlement,  which  In  the  next  two  years  al- 
lows 3  per  cent  plus  the  full  rise  In  consumer 
prices). 

Thus,  if  the  CPI  were  going  up  by  4  per 
cent,  the  wage  guidepost  suggested  here 
would  be  6  per  cent  (3  5  per  cent  for  produc- 
tivity and  2.5  per  cent  for  a  partial  catch-up 
on  the  CPI) 

Price  guidepost — The  general  objective 
would  be  stated  as  the  stabilization  of  the 
wholesale  price  index,  not  the  CPI.  recogniz- 
ing 'hat  consumer  prices  are  going  to  push 
up,  even  in  a  period  of  stability.  Producers 
who  had  unusual  cost  Increases  (like  utili- 
ties) would  be  allowed  a  one-time  opportu- 
nity to  pass  them  on  in  higher  prices.  But  If 
the  guidepost  on  wages  is  observed,  then 
future  increases  would  have  to  be  based  on 
proving  hardship  (financial  impairment  of  a 
company  would  t)e  a  good  example.) 

This  is  far  from  a  perfect  or  satisfactory 
system;  there  are  probably  other  and  better 
formulas  or  techniques.  But  it  would  seem 
far  preferable  to  the  alternative  of  an  eco- 
nomic crunch  and  heavy  unemplovment,  as 
suggested  recently  by  the  staff  of  OECD,  or 
a  new  Inflation  created  by  an  uninhibited 
expansion. 

PILOTS.  AIRPLANES,  AND 
PILOT   ERROR 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
on  November  28  expresses  my  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  pilots,  airplanes,  and 
pilot  error. 

As  the  letter  indicates,  a  time  comes 
when  a  pilot  is  flying  below  what  we  call 
minimum  descent  altitude  that  no  safety 
device  now  in  use  can  be  guaranteed  to 
keep  him  from  flying  into  the  ground.  I 
am  a  pilot  myself,  and  have  flown  enough 
to  know  that  at  a  time  like  the  one  de- 
scribed in  the  letter,  the  aircraft  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  human — not  protected  by 
a  safety  device. 

The  tragedy  at  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
grapliically  pointed  up  this  problem — 
that  in  some  instances  the  pilot  is  "on 
his  own"  in  navigating  and  maintaining 
prop)er  altitudes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ratcliffs  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phot's  RespoNsiBiLrrT 
As  a  commercial  pilot  and  an  instrument 
flight  instructor.  I  believe  I  qualify  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  the  tragedy  that  occurred 
at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  where  most  of  the 
Marshall  University  football  team  perished. 
There  are  certain  regulations  which  we 
must  abide  by  when  flying  on  Instrument 
Plight  rules.  The  one  which  seems  to  be 
applicable  in  this  particular  accident  Is 
called  Minimum  Descent  Altitude,  which  Is 
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the  elevation  above  the  runway  we  can  de 
scent  to  and  maintain  until  we  have  made 
visual  contact  with  the  runway.  Further  in 
most  Instrument  Landing  systems,  there  is 
a  component  called  a  Glide  Slope  which  en- 
ables us  to  descend  at  a  constant  rate  to 
the  runway.  When  the  Glide  Slope  is  inopera- 
tive or  not  available,  as  in  the  approach  to 
Huntington  Tri-State  Airport,  the  minimum 
altitude  we  can  go  down  to  Is  somewhat 
higher  to  compensate  for  the  precision  lost  in 
this  type  of  approach.  At  Huntington  the 
Minimum  Descent  Altitude  Is  1240  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  Is  412  feet  above  the  run- 
way. The  ceiling  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  300  feet  above  the  runway.  This  informa- 
tion concerning  the  celling  .s  normally  given 
to  the  pilot  prior  to  commencing  his  ao- 
proach.  ^ 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  misconception 
by  the  reports  we  have  read  about  the  acci- 
dent, concerning  the  use  of  radar  in  making 
an  instrument  approach.  Namely— "Not  hav- 
ing radar  available  at  the  airport,  the  con- 
troller could  not  Inform  the  pilot  that  he 
was  dangerously  low."  There  are  very  few  air- 
ports in  the  United  States  that  have  radar 
capable  of  determining  the  altitude  of  air- 
craft,  included  in  these  Is  our  own  Columbus 
International  Airport.  This  type  of  installa- 
tion Is  normally  only  available  to  military 
airports.  The  primary  use  of  radar  at  an  air- 
port is  to  enable  the  controller  to  provide 
separation  of  aircraft  and  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  pllote  for  intercepting  the  final  ap- 
proach course  to  the  airport.  Once  the  final 
approach  course  Is  Intercepted,  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  quality  of  the  approach,  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  pilot. 

Although  the  Instrument  approach  to  a 
controlled  airport  is  conducted  with  direct 
pilot-to-controller  communications,  in  the 
absence  of  radar,  you  are  "on  your  own"  in 
navigating  and  maintaining  proper  altitudes. 
Pre-flight  study  of  the  latest  information 
about  your  destination  airport  and  under- 
standing of  the  details  of  the  Standard  In- 
strument Approach  procedures.  Including  the 
minimum  altitude  you  can  descend  to.  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  pilot,  not  the  controller 
at  the  airport,  the  fact  that  the  airport  Is  in 
a  bad  locale,  or  whether  there  is.  or  is  not, 
radar  available— Rodney  C.  RatcIifT,  8f)2 
Chatham-lane  Apartment  N. 
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AMERICANS  ARE  FIRST 
IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can food  consumers  are  among  the 
world's  most  fortunate  people.  Because 
of  the  high  level  of  efficiency  which 
American  agriculture  has  attained. 
American  »  age  earners  are  able  to  feed 
their  families  better  and  cheaper  than 
are  the  wage  earners  of  any  other  coun- 
try on  earth. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  summarizes 
this   condition   extremely   well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eleven  Reasons  Why  Yotr  Are  No.  1 
Coming  soon  Is  National  Farm-City  Week, 
Nov.  20-26.  The  purpose  of  this  week  is  to 
give  farmers  and  city  folks  a  chance  to  tell 
each  other  about  their  own  business. 

We  think  that  you  have  a  solid  story  to 
tell.  Here  are  eleven  positive  points  that  you 
can  make  with  trumpet  and  fanfare: 

1.  Food  Is  better  than  ever.  The  quality 
is  better;  the  selection  is  broader;  and  the 
safety  is  unmatched.  Farmers  are  producing 
higher  grades  of  food  than  ever  before;  the 
food  leaves  the  farm  In  the  best  condition 


ever;  and  food  processing  methods  maintain 

''Hf^FLST h«  more  built-in  services  than 
„.er  Thanks  to  prepared  mixes,  new  food 
rombinatlons,  and  easy-to-prepare  food  In- 
^rrtions  housewives  spend  less  ume  pre- 
paring  get  more  uniform  quality  with 

^  pood  prices  have  gone  up  less  than  other 
rJts  of  liv-ing.  Between  1960  and  1669,  food 
^es  (honl  and  eating  out)  Increased 
ift"-— while  other  living  csoste  climbed  55 '.r. 
What  a  surprise  tl»at  is  to  a  lot  of  people - 
one  reason  for  the  surprise:  the  monthly 
cost-of-living  report  out  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  usually  highlights  food  costs.  The 
news  media  play  this  up.  Whenever  a  TV 
station  does  a  program  on  the  cost  of  living, 
where  do  they  go?  Down  to  the  food  store 
to  interview  shoppers. 

4  Food  prices  have  Increased  less  than 
waees  Wages  In  manufacturing  Industries 
hafe  climbed  122%  since  195<>-from  •1.44 
Tier  hour  to  $3.19  last  year— 2'/,  times  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  food.  A  recent  Gallup 
poll  in  New  Jersey  found  that  nearly  nine 
out  of  ten  city  folks  believe  that  food  prices 
have  gone  up  faster  than  wages. 

5  We  spend  less  of  our  Income  for  food 
than  ever  before.  We  are  now  spending  14c 
per  dollar  of  national  personal  income  (be- 
fore taxes)  for  food— lie  for  food  eaten  at 
home  and  3c  for  food  eaten  "out."  This  Is  the 
lowest  in  history— and  beats  any  other 
country. 

6.  Food  prices  are  the  most  reasonable  or 
all  the  "essentials."  Let's  say  that  rents, 
health  care  and  taxes  are  "essentials."  Rents 
have  risen  50%  and  health  care  costs  have 
soared  136%  since  1950.  And  taxes,  whew! 
Federal,  state  and  local  governments  col- 
lected $71  billion  In  1950 — ^and  a  whopping 
$319  bilUon  last  year:  4V4   times  morel 

7.  Nowhere  is  food  as  reasonable  as  In  the 
United  States.  In  1967  (most  recent  figures) , 
we  spent  19%  of  our  private  expenditures 
(after  taxes  and  savings)  for  food.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  It  -was  25% ;  in  Prance, 
29%;  m  West  Germany,  33%  ;  and  in  Russia, 
65%. 

8.  Farmers"  "take"  has  Increased  much  less 
than  In  other  parts  of  the  food  business. 
Since  1950,  the  prices  that  farmers  get  lor 
food  commodities  have  gone  up  only  17% — 
yet  the  prices  farmers  pay  for  everything 
climbed  46%.  During  the  same  time,  food 
marketing  costs — from  farm  to  consumer — 
went  up  51%  to  handle  the  same  "market 
basket"  of  food.  'While  we  spend  14c  per  dol- 
lar of  personal  income  for  food,  only  4.3c  of 
this  goes  to  the  farmer. 

9.  Partners  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
economic  group  to  combat  inflation.  We  get 
inflation  and  higher  prices  when  money  or 
wages  increase  faster  than  the  output  of 
goods.  Farmers'  output  per  man-hour  Is  In- 
creasing three  times  fEister  than  in  non- 
farm  Industries.  Output  per  man-hour  In 
non-farm  Industries  climbed  60%  since 
1950— but  farmers'  output  per  man-hour 
jumped  182%! 

10.  Ovir  amazing  farm  productivity  is  • 
chief  reason  for  our  national  affluence.  The 
fact  that  we  can  spend  86c  out  of  each  dol- 
lar of  personal  income  for  things  other  than 
food  allows  us  to  support  a  wide  range  of 
consumer  goods  and  services.  We  can  pour 
money  into  education,  the  arts,  hotisehold 
appliances,  automobiles,  sports,  housing, 
highways,  airplanes,  electric  power,  hospitals, 
etc.  Only  5%  of  our  population  now  live  on 
farms — leaving  96%  to  produce  other  goods 
and  services.  One  farm  worker  feeds  45 
people. 

In  India  where  they  have  only  40c  left  per 
dollar  after  buying  food,  the  economy  can't 
g«  oir  Its  back.  Russia  has  a  third  of  her 
work  force  tied  tip  prod^icltig  food — she  can 
marshal  resources  to  go  to  the  moon,  but  It's 
a  disappointing  trip  to  the  Russian  food 
store. 


11.  Farmers  are  Industry's  best  customer, 
using  each  year  v,  as  much  steel  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry;  enough  rubber  to  put  tires 
on  85%  of  the  new  cars;  and  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  industry.  Farming  employs 
more  pe<^le  than  any  other  industry  »nd  is 
the  biggest  customer  for  the  products  of  the 
nation's  workers.  In  1970,  farmers'  produc- 
tion expenditures  wiU  reach  $40  billion— 
with  another  $32  billion  of  family  spending. 

You  have  an  impreESive  story  to  tell — and 
you  can  use  Farm-City  Week  to  be  aggressive 
about  telling  it. 


ALF  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Kansas  is 
proud  of  her  Senior  Republican  States- 
man, Alf  London.  As  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1936,  he 
brings  a  unique  historical  perspective 
to  the  issues  of  our  day. 

Today  the  New  York  Times  published 
a  guest  editorial  written  by  Alf  Lan- 
don  that  exemplifies  his  sense  of  humor 
and  refreshing  insight.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Reoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plain  Talk  From  Kansas 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon) 
ToPBitA. — ^I  am  not  as  concerned  about 
creepUig  Communism  or  creeping  Socialism 
m  America  (although  we  bad  better  make 
our  unique  system  of  welfare  state  and  capi- 
talism work)  as  I  am  at  the  creeping  domi- 
nance in  our  domestic  processes  of  a  govern- 
ment by  a  plutocracy. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
PoUtlcal  Broadcasting  Bill.  Not  so  much  be- 
cause the  bill  is  discriminatory  in  that  it  ap- 
plies only  to  broadcast  media  but  because  It 
does  Uttle  to  curtail  the  total  expenditures 
of  a  candidate. 

I  favor  repeal  of  the  present  provisions 
caUing  for  equal  time  to  all  candidates.  I 
advocate  that  the  electronic  news  media  be 
allowed  to  offer  more  free  time  to  major 
candidates  without  the  present  obligation  to 
offer  the  same  amount  of  time  to  minor 
party  candidates. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  proposed  direct 
popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  method  could  encourage  any 
crackpot  millionaire  who  wanted  a  sentence 
in  history  to  file  as  a  candidate  for  those  high 
offices  and  we  could  have  quite  a  few  names 
on  the  ballot. 

The  present  electoral  college  system  needs 
reforming.  There  are  several  consUtutlonal 
proposals  pending  to  change  that.  Some  of 
these  have  merits,  but  the  right  of  an  orga- 
nized minority  party  Is  precious  and  must 
be  preserved. 

Today  the  photogenic  appearance  of  a 
candidate  is  all-Important  in  both  primary 
and  election  campaigns.  I  mean  some  men 
go  over  better  personally  than  they  do  on 
television  or  by  radio.  That  has  .niminated 
old-fashioned  campaign  oratory.  I  have 
always  thought  that  William  Jennings  Bryan 
made  the  greatest  single-handed  campaign 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  have  spoken  as  effectively 
if  be  had  to  read  from  a  manuscript. 

I  reniember  Raymond  Moley  asking  me  in 
1937  if  I  knew  wlmt  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
afraid  of  in  1936.  I  replied  I  did  not  know  of 
anything  lie  had  to  fear.  Mr.  Moley  said  that 
President  Roosevelt  thought  "is  radio  de- 
livery was  so  perfect  people  might  think  it 
was  artificial.  That  was  interesting  because 
I  had  tbottght  early  in  the  campaign  that 
there  migtot  be  an  advantage  in   the  anti- 


thesis of  our  delivery.  I  guess  I  got  too  much 
antithesis. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  politics  in  our  great  and 
beloved  countrj-  in  comparatively  recent 
vears. 

Better  roads — better  communication — 
better  news  coverage — better  education — in- 
creasing protection  of  voting  riglits— all  add 
up  to  a  better  informed  citizenry  more  easily 
effecting  changes  In  our  government  at  the 
ballot  box  than  heretofore. 

People  today  are  handicapped  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  information— the  "permissive" 
poUcies.  as  it  were,  of  the  publishers. 

I  have  said  ever  since  the  1S68  election 
the  danger  of  Wallace  was  over  exaggerated. 
You  can't  base  a  poliUcal  party  on  hate. 
Maybe  I'm  wTong — about  that  and  about  this 
"campus  phenomenon." 

We  had  a  ^pulist  party  In  th*  Ute 
eighties  and  nlneUes  winning  Tlctories  In 
combination  with  Democrats — electing  Gov- 
ernors and  Senators.  However,  the  principles 
of  the  PopulUt  party  advocated  in  their  plat- 
ftHin  have  long  been  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan.  as  I  remember,  elected 
a  Senator  from  Indiana.  In  1924,  when  I 
spent  a  night  with  the  William  Allen  Whites, 
as  I  frequently  did  in  those  Uays,  he  said:  "I 
Uiink  both  the  nominees  of  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  parties  belong  to  the  Klan. 
I  think  It's  time  we  count  noses.  I'm  think- 
ing of  running  for  Governor  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket.  "  I  said:  "Go  to  It.  I'll  be  for 
you  "  He  laughed  the  Klan  out  at  Kansas— 
and  the  country  generally.  I  think,  also— as 
a  result  of  that  campaign. 

However,  you  can't  laugh  off  these  "campus 
explosions"  or,  I  guess,  Wallace — or  Agncw, 
for  that  matter. 

I  don't  think  the  answer  on  the  campus  is 
the  hard  Une.  Or  the  talk  about  "permissive 
parents."  I  remember  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
lack  of  "parental  responsibility  "  in  the  Roar- 
ing Twenties.  As  I  recaU  it,  the  German  Revo- 
lution in  1848  was  started  in  their  universi- 
ties and  by  the  intellectuals. 

There  may  be  anotiier  factor  and  that  is 
the  feeling  of  the  young  that  they  are  fenced 
in.  Tliey  don't  see  the  opportunity  to  strike 
out  on  their  own. 

This  great  change  took  place  at  the  end  or 
the  free  lands — when  you  could  stand  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  and  look  at  Alaska.  They 
fall  to  grasp  the  romance  of  free  enterprise — 
when  a  Ford  of  a  Chrysler  could  start  a  Uttle 
automobUe  shop  or  a  boy  with  a  shlrttall  full 
of  tyi)e  could  start  a  small  newspaper. 

'What  I'm  groping  for  Is  that,  as  far  as  the 
campuses  are  concerned,  the  hard  line  Is  not 
the  answer.  Perhaps  the  era  of  the  second 
thought  Is  hopefully  mnteriallzlng— If  we 
tkm't  crush  that  with  the  hard  line.  And 
tSiat  goes  for  the  arrogant  academicians,  who 
consider  their  schools  the  citadels  of  learning. 
Alf  M.  Landon  ran  for  the  Presidency  in 
1936  on  the  Republican  ticket  against  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 


ISRAELS  STRUGGLE  FOR 
SURVIVAL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Averell 
Haniman.  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  24,  proposed  a  new- 
old  approach  toward  the  problem  of  help- 
ing Israel  in  her  struggle  for  6ur\'ival.  It 
is  lend-lease,  just  as  proposed  in  1940 
by  President  Roosevelt.  It  would  permit 
Israel  to  acquire  the  sophisticated  arma- 
ment needed  to  match  that  of  its  neigh- 
bors witiiout  overbuidening  that  nation's 
ecoDomy.  As  Ciovemor  Harrimaii  writes : 

The  knowledge  that  In  tlie  e^-ent  of  peace 
Lsrael  would  relinquish  much  of  Ite  sophis- 
ticated armanient  could  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  the  Arab  States  to  negotiate. 
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Governor  Harrlman  has  advanced  a 
hought-provoking    idea    which    merits 
;oasideratlon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
hat  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 
From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  24,  1970) 
Why   Not   Lend-Lease  foe   Israel? 
(By  W.  Averell  Harrlman) 
President  Nixon's  request  to  the  Congress 
.r  $500  million  for  arms  to  Israel  makes  ur- 
gent the  Immediate  reconsideration  of  how 
we  should  aid  Israel  in  her  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. 

After  Israel's  success  in  the  Six-Day  War, 
the  immediate  military  threat  posed  by  its 
enemies  disappeared  and  it  was  hoped  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  guaranteeing  her  se- 
curity woxUd  shortly  follow 

Unfortunately,  no  settlement  was  reached 
and  hostilities  continued.  Meanwhile  the 
Soviet  Union  poured  arms  Into  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  United  States  tried  both  through 
representations  to  the  Soviets  and  by  holding 
back  on  military  supplies  for  Israel  to  check 
a  Middle  Eastern  arms  race.  However,  the 
Russians  built  up  Egypt's  and  Syria's  arma- 
ments far  beyond  what  they  had  been  before 
the  Six-Day  War. 

The  flow  of  Soviet  weapons,  provided  In 
substantial  part  virtually  as  gifts,  has  re- 
quired an  economically  costly  and  increas- 
ingly burdensome  Israeli  response.  Israel  is 
currently  spending  at  least  26  per  cent,  and 
perhaps  30  per  cent,  of  Its  gross  national 
product  on  national  security. 

The  American  percentage  for  military  ex- 
penditures, including  Vietnam,  for  fiscal  1971 
is  about  7.7  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  Six-Day 
War,  Israel  spent  less  than  •$200  million  an- 
nually on  military  imports.  The  cost  of  mili- 
tary Imports  has  quadrupled.  Israel's  balance 
of  payments  now  shows  an  annual  deficit  of 
$1.2  billion  on  a  current  accounts  basis. 

The  Israelis  have  the  determination  and 
ability  to  defend  their  democracy  without 
support  from  outside  forces — provided  Is- 
rael's military  equipment  is  adequate — not 
inferior  in  quality  although  obviously  in- 
ferior In  quantity.  It  is  clearly  essential  to  In- 
sure that  Israel  has  sufficient  weapons  to 
defend  herself.  But  it  is  also  vital  that  Is- 
rael not  be  compelled  to  spend  herself  Into 
bankruptcy  or  to  undermine  the  fabric  of 
her  society.  The  recently  passed  Jackson 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  recognizes  Israel's  need  for 
financial  relief  by  authorizing  the  sale  of 
military  equipment  on  a  credit  basis. 

But  credits  mvist  be  repaid,  and  a  sky- 
rocketing external  debt  would  further  strain 
Israel.  I  well  remember  the  \uifortunate  sit- 
uation that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  various  nations  to  repay  the  large  loans 
we  made  to  them  during  World  War  I. 

One  possible  alternative  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  make  military  equipment 
available  to  Israel  on  a  grant  (free)  basis. 
Almost  every  nation  threatened  by  Commu- 
nist or  Communist-supplied  arms  has  at 
some  time  received  American  military  grant 
assistance.  Even  such  Arab  countries  as  Jor- 
dan and  Iraq  have  been  given  American  arms. 
Israel  Is  virtually  unique  in  having  had  to 
contract  to  pay  for  all  arms  she  received  from 
the  United  States.  Arab  arms  have  been  sup- 
plied without  cost  by  not  only  Russia  and 
China  but  also  by  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 
However,  at  this  late  date  to  begin  to  give 
free  arms  to  Israel  would  be  seen  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  provocative  act  and  might  Im- 
pede our  effort  to  bring  about  peace. 

In  December  1940  President  Roosevelt 
made  a  brUllant  proposal  "to  get  away  from 
the  dollar  sign"  while  providing  arms  to 
nations  whose  survival  we  wanted  to  sup- 
port.   He    devised    Lend-Lease — the    loaning 


of  military  equipment  on  the  basis  that 
when  it  was  no  longer  needed  the  \inex- 
pended  part  would  be  rettirned  to  the  United 
States. 

It  aeems  to  me  that  a  similar  program 
should  now  be  adopted  In  supplying  to  Is- 
rael certain  needed  sophisticated  military 
equipment.  The  great  advantage  of  Lend- 
Lease  is  that  under  Lend-Lease  the  Arab  na- 
tions could  be  assured  that  after  peace  had 
been  achieved  major  Items  of  sophisticated 
military  equipment  would  not  be  kept  by 
Israel  but  would  be  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

We  must  recognize  that  many  Arabs  have 
a  real  although  unrealistic  fear  based  in  part 
on  misinformation  on  what  brought  on  the 
June  1967  war,  that  Israel  is  an  Imperialistic 
state  bent  on  expanding  her  position.  The 
knowledge  that  In  the  event  of  peace  Israel 
would  relinquish  much  of  its  sophisticated 
armament  could  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
the  Arab  states  to  negotiate.  Equipment  sup- 
plied under  Lend-Lease  should  be  carefully 
limited,  as  Israel,  like  her  neighbors,  must  be 
encouraged  to  accept  the  fact  that  security 
lies  not  in  strength  of  military  forces  but  in 
a  genuine  peace  settlement. 


Petition 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  DEPART- 
MENT OF  BIOLOGY  CALLS  FOR 
200.000-ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  I  received  a  petition  signed  by 
40  distinguished  members  of  the  Cor- 
nell University  Department  of  Biology 
calling  for  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
of  200,000  acres.  This  department,  which 
spans  both  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Cornell  University 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  been  a 
national  leader  in  research  on  the  envir- 
onment, and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  re- 
ceive a  petition  from  such  a  prominent 
and  respected  group.  Their  petition  is 
greatly  appreciated,  and  will  be  added, 
along  with  a  number  of  others  from  the 
scientific  community,  to  the  growing  list 
of  concerned  Americans  who  are  working 
hard  to  save  the  Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter,  dated  November  23, 
1970,  the  petition  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  the  names  of  the  signers  of  this 
petition  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Cornell  Universitt, 
DrvisioN  OF  Biological  Sciences, 

Ithaca.  N.Y.,  November  23,  1970. 
Senator  Ralph  YARSORorrcH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  It  is  with  great 
Interest  that  I  have  learned  of  your  attempts 
to  save  the  "Big  Thicket "  area  of  Texas.  Many 
of  -IS  at  Cornell  are  interested  in  the  area, 
which  is  one  of  the  last  of  its  kind  and  of 
extraordinary  value  to  ecologists  and  other 
biologists  all  over  the  country.  I  only  heard  a 
few  days  ago  that  you  might  attempt  to  move 
the  Big  Thicket  bill  out  of  committee  on  to 
the  Senate  floor  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress.  The  enclosed  list  of  names,  al- 
most all  professors  of  biology,  is  but  a  small 
sample  of  the  number  who  would  have  signed 
had  we  had  time  to  canvass  the  Campus  as  a 
wlole.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  meet  with 
success,  and  that  the  Big  Thicket  NaUonal 
Park  will  come  into  being. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Eisner, 
Proteaaor  of  Biology. 


We  the  undersigned  believe  and  wish  that 
200,000  acres  of  the  wilderness  and  virgin 
forest  area  described  commonly  as  the  Big 
Thicket  be  set  uside  and  reserved  and  pre- 
served as  a  national  park  and  that  these 
acres  be  adjoining  each  other  and  that  as  a 
wilderness  area  these  200,000  acres  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Big  Thicket  and  that  the  Big 
Thicket  as  a  national  park  be  preserved  and 
protected  by  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
tection of  other  national  parks  as  set  aside 
by  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Signers  op  Petition 

1.  Thomas  Eisner. 

2.  Bruce  P.  Halpern, 

3.  Robert  M.  Grossfeld. 

4.  William  C.  Dilger. 

5.  Stephen  T.  Emlen. 

6.  Robert  C.  Lederhouse. 

7.  Robert  R.  Capranica. 

8.  Daniel  N.  Tapper. 

9.  Frank  Rosenblatt. 

10.  Eric  H.  Lenneberg. 

11.  William  T.  Keeton. 

12.  H.  W.  Ambrose  III. 

13.  David  O.  Holz. 

14.  J.  M.  Camhi. 

15.  R.  D.  O'Brien. 

16.  Howard  Howland. 

17.  Jack  Bradbury. 

18.  JeS  Dean. 

19.  Harry  J.  Stlnson. 

20.  Bruce  Wallace. 

21.  Anthony  Blackler. 

22.  Ross  Maclntyre. 

23.  Jack  W.  Hudson. 

24.  Peter  F.  Brussard. 

25.  Oeue  Likens. 

26.  Lee  Miller. 

27.  P.  Harold  Plough. 

28.  William  McParland. 

29.  John  N.  Barlow. 

30.  R.  H.  Whittaker. 

31.  Peter  Marks. 

32.  Walter  Westman. 

33.  Judy  Carrel. 

34.  Natalie  Demong. 

35.  Nancy  Schatz. 

36.  John  H.  Meyer. 

37.  James  E.  Carrel. 

38.  Don  Aneshansley. 

39.  W.  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

40.  La  Mont  Cole. 
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OPERATION  100  TONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Americans  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  making  another  effort  to  obtain 
humanitarian  treatment  for  those  men 
held  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

This  is  a  cause  that  must  involve  all 
honorable  men.  No  effort  can  be  spared 
in  obtaining  the  humane  treatment  and 
release  of  these  much  mistreated  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  information  concerning  this 
effort  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Operation  100  Tons 

We  are  in  the  process  of  collecting  100  tons 
of  maU  to  be  deUvered  to  Minister  Xuan 
Thuy  In  Paris  at  Christmastime.  We  feel 
that  this  will  dramatically  demonstrate  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  to  the  world  that 
Americans  care  very  deeply  about  the  more 
than  1,500  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  believe  that  these  letters  should  be 
hand-written,  If  possible.  They  should  not 


be  abusive,  and  they  shovUd  request  humane 
treatment  for  aU  the  men  .  .  .  particularly: 

1.  List  of  all  prisoners  held, 

2.  Free  flow  of  mall, 

3   Impartial  inspection  of  prison  camps, 

A.  Release  of  all  sick  and  wounded, 

5    An  adequate  diet. 

Individual  letters  should  be  sent  to  POW/ 
MIA  Box  1970,  Washington,  DC.  20013.  These 
will  only  require  6?f  posUge.  If  you  are  con- 
ducting a  letter-writing  campaign  at  your 
school  church,  corrununlty,  office,  etc.  .  .  . 
they  can  be  collectively  sent  to  POW/MIA, 
6600  Columbia  Park  Rd,  Landover,  Maryland, 
20785,  by  December  15th. 

The  teamsters  have  agreed  to  truck  this 
mail  at  their  expense  to  New  York,  then  the 
Longshoremen  will  load  It  and  ship  It  to 
Prance.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  an  over- 
whelming response  from  the  majority  of 
Americans  will  have  a  very  positive  influence 
on  the  North  Vietnamese.  There  Is  proof 
that  they  are  susceptible  to  world  opinion, 
and  an  outpouring  of  mall  at  this  Christmas 
season  may  very  well  be  the  one  thing  that 
will  influence  the  North  Vietnamese,  Viet 
Cong,  and  Pathet  Lao  to  grant  humanitarian 
treatment  to  these  brave  men  who  have 
given  so  much  and  suffered  for  so  very  long. 

If  you  want  to  offer  these  men  a  gift,  send 
a  letter  showing  your  concern  over  their 
plight.  This  gift  may  save  a  life,  and  it  could 
help  to  fill  the  empty  chair  at  the  Christmas 
table  of  the  lonely  families  of  these  brave 
men  next  year. 

Mrs.  BoBBT  G.  Vinson, 

National  Coordinator. 


WORLD    LAW    DAY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  was  World  Law  Day.  In  a 
proclamation  signed  on  October  30, 
President  Nixon  designated  November  25 
as  World  Law  Day  and  called  for  ap- 
propriate public  ceremonies  across  the 
country. 

That  day  is  a  credit  to  the  members 
of  the  legaJ  profession  around  the  world 
who  are  working  through  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  in  Geneva 
to  achieve  a  world  rule  of  law  which  will 
be  a  giant  step  toward  the  great  goal  of 
an  ordered  society  enabling  all  men  to 
live  at  peace.  I  commend  them  and  the 
center  for  their  promotion  of  World  Law 
Day. 

Probably  the  most  important  interna- 
tional law  written  thus  far  was  adopted 
at  San  Francisco  25  years  ago.  The 
United  Nations  Charter,  together  with 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  forms  the  cornerstone  of  our 
earth's  future.  It  is  a  sound  cornerstone, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  We  must  be 
willing  to  rely  on  it,  to  use  it,  and  to 
build  upon  it.  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  co- 
chairman,  together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  of  New  York,  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  of  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  and  of 
the  statute  are  a  binding  commitment 
under  international  law  upon  the  con- 
tracting parties  I  use  the  term  "bind- 
ing" realizing  full  well  that  they  are  not 
yet  enforceable.  And  there  is  the  great 
gap  that  must  be  filled. 

We  must  move  from  binding  commit- 
ments which  are  too  often  ignored  or 
honored  in  word  but  not  in  deed  to  what 
every  American  demands  in  his  own  re- 
lations with  others,  enforcement  of  con- 
tract. We  must  move  from  unenforce- 


able  international  law   to   enforceable 
world  law. 

I  sun  not  suggesting  that  any  dramatic 
leap  forward  is  now  possible  overnight. 
I  am  suggesting  that  there  are  many 
steps  we  can  take  that  will  lead  us  to- 
ward a  peaceful  world  with  enforceable 
law.  One  such  step  is  to  regard  our  com- 
mitments under  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
the  Statute  of  the  Court  as  binding  upon 
ourselves  Tliough  others,  in  our  judge- 
ment, may  flout  these  commitments,  let 
us  be  true  to  -'elf -esteem,  let  us  be  true  to 
ourselves,  by  meeting  our  commitments 
fully  as  a  binding  obligation  to  ourselves 
and  our  national  honor.  I  submit  that 
our  example  will  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  both  friend  pnd  foe  alike. 

This  means  avoiding  the  use  of  Torce 
or  the  thi-eat  of  force  in  our  interna- 
tional relations.  It  means  honoring  our 
agreements  imder  chapter  VI  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  to  seek,  as  a  first  resort, 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  any  disputes 
likely  to  endanger  international  peace 
and  security. 

Another  step  we  can  take  is  to  seek 
the  agreement  of  certain  nations  to  take 
some  longstanding  disputes  between 
them  and  ourselves,  disputes  which  are 
of  no  gieat  consequence  to  cither's  na- 
tional security,  to  the  World  Court  for 
a  binding  settlement.  I  intend  to  make 
specific  proposals  in  this  regard  early  in 
the  92d  Congress. 

Yet  another  step  we  can  explore  is  the 
development  of  world  habeas  corpus — 
already  expanding  on  a  regional  basis — 
as  a  protection  against  arbitrary  arrest 
and  unlawful  detention. 

I  suggest  one  other  specific  step.  The 
need  to  control  and  improve  our  human 
environment  has  now  become  apparent 
to  people  around  the  world.  Here  is  one 
area  in  which  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  world  is  one,  one  ecologi- 
cal unit.  For  any  one  nation  to  stop  pol- 
luting the  oceans  will  help,  but  unless 
there  is  universal  agreement,  action,  and 
regulation  In  this  area,  and  many  oth- 
ers, we  will  not  spve  our  planet  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

Here  is  an  area  of  recognized  need  in 
which  all  peoples  have  a  great  stake. 
Here  is  an  area  in  which  it  can  truly  be 
said,  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
I  believe  that  out  of  a  common  effort  to 
save  our  environment  can  come  an  ac- 
cepted system  of  enforceable  worldwide 
laws  that  show  us  the  way  to  effective 
law  enforcement  in  other,  more  difficult 
fields,  where  world  laws  are  needed  to 
provide  order  as  no  one  nation  or  group 
of  nations  can  do  the  job  alone. 

I  urge  that  this  concept  be  kept  firmly 
in  mind  in  our  Government's  planning 
for  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment,  to  be  held  in 
Stockholm  in  June  1972.  I  urge  that  it 
be  on  the  agenda  at  Stockholm. 

These  are  only  four  steps  that  can  be 
taken.  I  could  submit  many  more.  I  trust 
that  Senators  will  propose  others.  If 
World  Law  Day  acts  as  a  catalyst  to 
suggest  to  each  of  us  to  pause  and  ponder 
upon  concrete  steps  we  can  propose  and 
promote — and  if  this  is  followed  by  ac- 
tion— this  day  will  have  led  us  toward 
an  ordered  world  of  freedom  and  Justice 
and  peace  under  law,  and  it  will  have 
served  an  extremely  valuable  function. 


SACRED  TAOS  INDIAN  AREAS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule,  the  Senate  is 
going  to  consider  H.R.  471,  as  amended, 
tomorrow.  The  amended  bill  provides  for 
the  protection  of  the  sacred  Indian  areas 
described  by  the  Taos  tribe,  including 
Blue  Lake,  and  a  grant  in  trust  to  the 
tribe  of  all  areas  including  shrines, 
sacred  groves,  and  the  like,  but  not  the 
surrounding  forests  as  included  in  the 
House  bill.  Every  identifiable  shrine  and 
every  identified  grove  or  sacred  area  sug- 
gested by  the  Taos  tribe  is  protected  by 
the  Senate  bill.  The  surrounding  lands 
are  not  included,  nor  should  they  be  in- 
cluded. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  shall 
enlarge  on  the  foregoing  propositions.  At 
the  present  time  I  am  going  to  read  a 
statement  that  I  have  worked  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  .  My  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  Is  completely  ob- 
jective. I  approached  the  hearings  with 
an  attitude  of  concern  for  the  Taos  In- 
dian claims,  but  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
cern that  such  claims  must  be  proved. 
In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  several 
similar  claims  are  pending,  and  this  is  a 
test  case  for  them.  I  interrogated  the  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  Taos  claimants 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  When  some  of 
the  witnesses,  especially  Mr.  Bernal,  were 
unable   to  answer  my  questions,   they 
called  foul.  The  questions  propounded 
were  never  hostile,  merely  seeking  clari- 
fication or  information.  I  can  say,  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  Taos  tribe  did  not  prove  the  case 
for  trust  ownership  of  the  entire  48,000 
acres.  I  have  consulted  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  and  he  and  I  concur  in  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  in  Support  or  the  Senate  Ver- 
sion or  HJB.  471 :  Blue  Lake 
For   a   number   of   years    there   has   been 
pending  in  Congress  proposed  legislation  af- 
fecting the  Taos  Indian  Pueblo  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

Beginning  in  the  89th  Congress,  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  providing  for  the  transfer  of  50,000 
acres  to  the  Pueblo  in  place  of  a  money  award 
to  which  the  Pueblo  is  entitled  by  reason  of 
adjudication  of  its  claim  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  Legislation  now  before 
us  Is  the  product  of  many  hours  of  hearings 
and  testimony  from  prop^-nents  and  oppo- 
nents to  a  congressional  settlement  of  the 
Tribe's  claim.  Our  first  hearings  on  this  Issue 
were  held  in  the  89th  Congress  m  connection 
with  S.  3085.  Again  in  the  90th  Congress,  sev- 
eral days  of  hearings  were  held  on  HJi.  3306 
and  on  S.  1624  and  S.  1625  Introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  This  year 
our  Committee  took  two  days  of  testimony 
from  tribal  spokesmen  and  others  on  H.R.  471 
and  S.  750.  A  copy  of  our  most  recent  hearing 
Is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

In  his  message  of  July  8,  1970,  President 
Nixon  made  reference  to  the  pending  Taos 
legislation  and  strongly  recommended  that 
this  matter  be  resolved  by  the  91st  Congress. 
The  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  after  many  months  of  consideration  Is 
an  attempt  ot  resolve  this  long-standing  con- 
troversy. The  bUl  does  not  have  the  unanl- 
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inbos  support  of  the  Committee  but  a  major- 
It  '  of  tbe  membersiilp  believes  that  ttUs  a 
fa  tr  and  reasonable  solution  that  will  do 
ec  uity  to  the  Indiana  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  and 
»<  equately  protect  their  religious  shrines  and 

emonlals. 

The  real  question  at  Issue  'j,  whether  the 
Ti  X3S  Pueblo  ahouid  receive  a  tzuat  title  to 
4t  ,000  acres  of  land  In  the  Rio  Pueblo  water- 
al  ed  In  New  Mexico,  Including  their  sacred 
E:  ua  Lalce. 

The  Indians  have  contended  that  they  had 
~t  tie'  to  this  land,  and  that  the  Federal 
G  >vermnent  seized  It  in  1906  and  put  it  in  a 
m  ttonal  foreet.  In  their  testimony,  the  In- 
dl -.as  say  they  are  seeking  'return"  of  the 
la  Id  which  taej  desire  to  use  for  religious 
*]  id  ceremonial  purposes  only,  and  which 
tt  ey  wish  to  keep  in  a  primitive  or  wilder- 
&(  ss  state.  The  tribe  further  claims  that  lack 
of  fee  ownership  of  the  land  Interferes  with 
tt  B  practice  of  their  religion,  and  that  this 
es  uses  uneasiness  and  a  feeling  of  insecurity. 
TI  Ley  have  further  claimed  that  they  are 
dl  iturbed  by  people  who  come  into  the  area. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Tribe  seeks  trust 
tl  le  to  the  land  is  not  sxifficlent  cause  for 
ti:  e  Government  to  give  them  trust  title. 
M  uiy  other  tribes  and  individuals  have 
sc  light  land  or  other  emoluments  from  the 

0  rvermnent,  but  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
io m  that  the  Congress  is  obligated  to  meet 
sij  ch  dem&ndA.  Certainly  Congress  is  ob- 
U|  »ted  to  consider  these  claims  and  requests, 
Ir  »esugate  carefully  the  merits  and  then 
m  Ike  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  de- 
yt  loped.    When    the    public    estate — In    this 

public  land — Is  involved,  Congress  is 
oliUgated  to  consider  the  public  interest  as 
n  as  that  of  the  claimant.  Dangerous  prec- 
e<^nts  can  be  set  that  eventually  lead  to 
and  greater  problems  should  Congress 
tr^ftt  these  matters  lighUy.  The  giving  at 
le  in  trust  to  the  Taos  Indian  Tribe  In 
ment  of  a  claim  will  depart  from  long- 
es^^ablLshed  policy.  It  wUl  set  a  precedent 
owing  every  other  tribe  to  come  in  and 
for  like  treatment.  Further,  such  ac- 
may  lead  to  requests  from  many  other 
I,  already  paid  In  cash,  to  have  their 
l^ims  reopened  in  hopes  of  obtaining  land, 
the  case  of  the  Blue  I>&ke  claim.  Con- 
seiUed  this  problem  In  1933  when  it 
Public  Law  No.  28  which  gave  the  In- 
a  p>ermlt  and  the  accompanying  House 
stated.  "This  is  a  settlement  by  land 
In  lieu  of  a  cash  payment.  It  Is  what 
Indians  desired."  Appsxently,  the  Indians 
been  contending  for  title,  but  Mr.  John 
C4Uler,  a  former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
and  other  friends  of  the  Indians, 
to  this  type  of  settlement  because 
realizing  the  possible  consequences, 
that  title  should  not  be  given  to  the 
Indians,  but  that  their  right  to  use  of  this 
should  be  protected.  In  total  disregard 
this  action  by  Congress,  the  Indians  asked 
Claims  Commission  to  consider  this 
cllOm  along  with  another  claim  for  130.000 
at  res  of  land.  The  Commission  did  consider 
tt  e  claim  as  though  settlement  had  not 
b(  en  made  and  this  is  one  reason  the  prob- 
le  n  remains  with  us  today.  The  Commission 
di  ^regarded  previous  action  of  Congress  and 
September  8,  1965  ruled  that  this  claim 
hid  not  been  paid.  To  pass  a  bill  now  giving 
ti  Je  to  land  in  lieu  of  cfcsh  would  upset 
tl  e  firmly  established  procedure  laid  down 
b;  Congress  more  than  30  years  ago  in 
le  slslaUon  creating  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
m  ifision.  It  would  set  a  precedent  that  would 

01  en  the  door  for  review  and  reconsideration 
ol  many  other  claims  already  adjudicated  by 
tl  e  Indian  Claims  Commission.  Would  the 
C  .natnlsalon  say  to  the  Congress,  "Tou  must 
pi  y  B<tdltional  smoxints  on  such  claims"? 
I  believe  that  changing  the  rules  of  eUlms 
s«  tilements  by  giving  land  In  lieu  of  cash 
w  ]uld   bog   Congress  tomn  in   a   morass  of 

'.  ilms  that  could  not  poectbly  be  settled  by 
pi  ivment   in   land.   The   mere   statement  In 
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legislation  or  in  debate  that  Congress  would 
not  consider  this  a  precedent  would  be  no 
bar  to  tribes  wanting  to  file  laml  claims.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  such  statements 
would  prevent  a  host  of  claims  from  being 
submitted  to  Congress  for  legislative  settle- 
ment— the  very  thing  Congress  wanted  to 
prevent  when  it  adopted  the  Indian  Claims 
CommlSBloc  Act  of  1946  authorizing  money 
Judgments  to  soccessfiil  claimants. 

The  Senate  Committee  is  agreeable  to 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  Taos  In- 
dians in  their  use  of  this  land  for  religious 
and  traditlonaj  purposes.  The  Indians  have 
already  had  this  use;  but  In  order  to  give 
them  greater  security,  the  Senate  Committee 
has  been  willing  to  amend  the  Act  of  1933 
by  striking  any  references  to  a  pennit  and 
giving  them  the  use  of  the  land  in  perpetuity 
or  for  so  long  as  they  need  it  for  religious 
and  traditional  purposes. 

The  Indians  claim  that  they  had  Utie  to 
this  area  because  of  recognition  of  thetr 
rights  tinder  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  ot  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  I  refer  you  to  page  2  of  the  Senate 
report,  at  the  top  of  the  page  where  you  will 
see  the  quotation  from  the  Spanish  law  on 
which  this  claim  Is  based.  In  going  Into  the 
history  of  all  of  the  pueblos,  we  find  that 
In  most  Instances  the  Spanish  government 
determined  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  en- 
titled to  aptproximately  17,400  acres  of  land 
(four  leagues  square)  around  their  pueblo 
which  they  traditionally  farmed  and  used  In 
making  a  Uvehhood.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment failed  to  follow  through  and  did  not 
make  a  grant  to  the  Taos  Tribe.  A  grant  by 
President  Lincoln  did  confirm  a  17,360-acre 
area  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  which  was  In  line 
with  what  the  other  pueblos  bad  received. 
The  fact  that  the  Indians  traditionally 
roamed,  hunted  and  fished  over  other  large 
areas  of  land  does  not  mean  that  the  Spanish 
government,  by  the  above-mentioned  Spanish 
law.  gave  them  title.  If  this  la  true,  then 
all  of  the  Indian  tribes  up  and  down  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  would  be  entitled  to  much 
larger  areas  than  they  now  have  in  their 
reservations  and  we  would  have  to  reopen  all 
of  these  claims.  By  their  testimony,  the  Taos 
Tribe  has  admitted  the  Apaches  also  used 
this  area  for  hunting  and  fishing.  On  page 
72  of  the  transcript  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  May 
18,  1966,  B4r.  Paul  Bemal.  spokesman  for  the 
Taos  Tribe,  referred  to  Apache  Springs  in 
this  area  and  said  that  this  area  around  the 
Spirings  was  used  by  both  tribes  many  years 
ago.  "Therefore,  this  Is  a  shrine  that  the  Taos 
and  Apaches  used  for  years  before  the 
Apaches  were  driven  out."  It  la  perfectly 
clear  that  all  of  this  area  was  not  always 
exclusively  used  by  the  Taos  Tribe  as  has 
been  contended  by  supporters  of  the  House 
bUl.  Purther,  on  July  23,  1953,  In  hearings  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  the  Taos  Indian  at- 
torneys, Darvln  P.  Klngsley,  Jr.,  F^.ink  E. 
Carlson  of  New  York,  and  Richard  Shifter  of 
Washington,  agreed  that  there  had  been  con- 
flicting claims  by  the  Apache  Indians;  but 
that  In  order  to  simplify  the  handling  of  the 
claims  by  each  tribe,  an  agreement  had  been 
rcnched  for  the  Apaches  not  to  file  a  claim 
for  the  same  land  claimed  by  the  Taos  In- 
dians. 

Let  us  examine  the  contention  that  the 
Taos  Indians  were  deprived  of  title  by  the 
Government  In  November  1906  when  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  put  this  land  in  the 
national  forest.  All  of  the  acreage  that  be- 
came the  Kit  Carson  National  Forest  was  a 
part  of  the  public  domain.  Indian  title,  or 
aboriginal  title  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
was  extinguished  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Government  extinguished  the  aboiHginal 
or  Indian  title  on  other  pubUc  domain.  How- 
ever, provision  was  made  for  protection  of 
the  area  and  for  the  Taos  Indians'  continued 
use.  Later  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  ' 


created  so  that  these  claims  cotild  be  heard 
and  cash  payment  made,  it  would  have  been 
Impossible  to  satisfy  these  claims  by  giving 
land.  The  Claims  Conmalsslon  has  advised  me 
that  claims  have  been  filed  for  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  Indians  have  stated  that  they  were 
squeezed  out  and  denied  the  use  of  the  Blue 
Lake  area.  The  record  is  otherwise.  As  far 
back  as  1903,  Mr.  Vernon  BaUey,  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  reported  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  that  the  Taos  religion  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Indians'  lives  and  hap- 
piness, and  stated,  "You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  both  the  sacred  lake  and  mountain  win 
be  in  and  have  the  protection  of  the  forest 
reservation."  Again  on  January  li.  igog,  Mr 
Burt  Philips,  the  Forest  Supervisor,  advised 
the  Governor  of  the  Pueblo  that  "there  need 
be  no  uneasiness  any  time  upon  your  part 
or  upon  the  part  of  the  Taos  Indians  that 
you  win  not  receive  full  protection  for  irri- 
gation and  grazing  interest  in  the  section  of 
cotintry  to  which  you  refer."  (Meaning  the 
Blue  Lake  and  Rio  Pueblo  area) .  And  there  \s 
no  hard  evidence  that  full  protection  to  the 
Indians'  Interest  has  not  t>een  given.  Prom 
time  to  time  to  the  present  date,  use  of  this 
area  has  become  more  restricted  for  Indian 
use  and  all  of  the  land  in  the  permit  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  1933,  some  31.000  acres.  Is 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Taos 
Indians.  Others  cannot  go  into  the  area  un- 
less the  permit  is  signed  by  the  proper  of- 
ficials of  the  Tribe.  There  has  never  been 
any  question  about  the  Indians'  use  of  this 
area.  The  Indians  know  this.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  aix>ut  cutting  timber  In  an 
area  not  under  permit  to  the  Indians;  but 
because  the  Indians  objected,  no  further 
consideration  has  been  given.  The  only  com- 
mercial timber  operation  was  on  what  is 
called  the  La  Junta  tract.  This  tract  was 
traded  to  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  by  New 
Mexico  after  it  had  been  ctrt  over  tinder  a 
State  contract. 

Under  the  Senate  language  of  HJl.  471,  we 
propose  to  include  an  addition  of  land  to 
the  use  area,  bringing  the  Indian  use  area  to 
48,000  acres,  which  should  remove  any  anx- 
iety from  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribe.  This 
acreage,  so  the  Tribe  contends,  should  have 
been  the  amount  In  the  original  permit.  The 
mere  fact  that  some  individuals  put  out 
rumors  that  there  are  to  be  contracts  to  tim- 
ber operators  or  that  the  land  is  to  be  de- 
veloped for  recreation  purposes,  cannot  pos- 
sibly cancel  out  the  Government's  agree- 
ment with  the  Indians  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  this  area.  Certainly  the  Indians  realize  this 
and  know  that  they  can  come  to  Congress  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  relief  if 
anyone  attempts  to  violate  the  agreements 
concerning  the  use  of  this  area. 

Another  contention  made  by  the  Indians 
Is  that  their  land  was  seized.  I  think  we 
should  remember  the  Executive  Order  of 
July  7,  1928,  signed  by  President  Coolldge 
that  withdrew  this  land  from  all  forms  of 
entry  or  appropriation  for  the  protection  of 
the  watershed — the  same  watershed  from 
which  the  Indians  of  Taos  obtain  water  for 
irrigation  and  domestic  purposes.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  time  of  withdrawal  of  the  area 
and  its  Inclusion  in  the  forest.  We  find  that 
the  backgrotind  and  history  leading  to  Its 
inclusion  in  the  forest  was  to  prevent  misuse 
or  overuse  and  to  protect  the  watershed  in 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  and  others.  We 
must  remember  that  there  are  many  more 
non-Indians  than  Indians  depending  on  this 
water.  There  is  a  public  interest  involved 
here  as  well  as  an  Indian  interest.  1  think  It 
would  be  very  difHctUt  for  the  Indians  to 
prove  that  they  have  been  squeezed  out  and 
denied  the  use  of  this  land.  Such  statementa 
are  simply  not  true. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Taos  situation  thai 
reqtUres  clarification  relatea  to  the  claim 
for  $297,000  and  the  1933  award  by  the 
Pueblo  Lands  Board.  I  refer  to  page  3  of  the 
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senate   report   which    points    out   that   the 
Pueblo  Lands  Board  had  no  right  to  agree 
to  Kive  land  in  payment  of  any  Indian  claim. 
Attorneys  for  the  Indians  knew  this.  It  was 
"plained  to  the  Indians,  but  the  tribe  con- 
tended   "We  do  not  want  money,  we  want 
land "  They  did  present  a  proposal  to  the 
Board  offering  to  waive  their  right  to  money 
If  they  could  receive  the  Blue  Lake  and  Rio 
Pueblo  watershed  in  lieu  of  the  money.  Thla 
was  discussed  again  in  the  House  and  the 
senate  at  subsequent  hearings  on   biUs  to 
authorize   payment    of    the    various    Indian 
claims  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian  Affairs   which    held   hearings   on    May 
8   1931.  on  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  in 
the   United    States    recommended    In    their 
nartlal  report  that  It  would  serve  to  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  the  Indians  If  appro- 
priate legislation  were  passed  for  patenting 
the  Blue  Lake  area  to  the  Indians  or  setting 
aside  of  the  area  by  an  Executive  Order  Re- 
servation.  Congress   considered   this  recom- 
mendation   in    connection    with    H.R.    4014 
which    became    the    Act    of    May    31,    1933, 
Public  Law  No.  28.  73rd  Congress.  In  report- 
ing on  that  bill,  the  House  Committee  made 
the   recommendation    which    is    quoted    on 
page  3  of  the  Senate  report  on  H.R.  471.  You 
win  see  that  after  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  present  permit   act   was   approved 
as  an  award  of  land  tenure  in  lieu  of  an 
award  of  money  because  it  was  desired  by 
the  Tribe.   John   Collier   and   other   friends 
of  the  Indians  had  sought  title  to  the  land; 
but  when  they  found  that  this  was  against 
public  policy  and  would  set  a  bad  precedent, 
they  agreed  to  the  permit  arrangement.  I  am 
not  trying  to  say  that  the  Indians  and  their 
attorneys    were    completely    satisfied    with 
this,  but  this  was  the  decision  of  Congress. 
The  Senate   Interior    Committee   does    not 
feel  it  should   give  title  to  this  land   now 
but  we  are  willing,  in  the  substitute   lan- 
guage, to  make  a   better   and   more   secure 
arrangement  for  protection  of  the  Indians' 
rights  and  use  of  the  area  and  relieve  them 
of  any  anxiety  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
Congress. 

Since  H.R.  471  was  ordered  reported,  we 
have  heard  from  the  Indian  Tribe  objecting 
to  the  provision  which  continues  Forest 
Service  control  of  this  land.  They  claim  that 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Indians  desire  that  the  area 
be  transferred  to  Interior.  Up  until  this 
year,  the  Forest  Service  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  violently  protested  the 
deletion  of  this  area  from  the  national  forest 
and  its  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Agriculture  Department,  at 
heart,  is  still  opposed  to  satisfying  Indian 
claims  by  transferring  national  forest  lands, 
but  they  have  withdrawn  objection  as  a 
result  of  orders  from  the  White  House.  This 
area  Is  an  Important  watershed.  Overgrazing 
has  been  experienced  all  over  the  west  on 
Indian  and  other  private  lands.  New  Mexico 
has  experienced  overgrazing  of  various  In- 
dian reservations.  In  fact,  the  testimony  in 
regard  to  this  particular  area  shows  that  the 
Indian  livestock  overgrazed. 

For  example,  testimony  of  Seferlno  Mar- 
tinez, representative  of  the  Taos  Tribe,  testi- 
fying in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  before 
Claims  Commissioner  Louis  J.  O'Marr,  July 
23,1953: 

Martinez  said  that  the  Indians  had  used 
the  Blue  Lake  area  for  grazing  cattle  and 
horses.  Including  the  La  Junta  Canyon  area, 
formerly  State  land.  Martinez  stated  that: 
"My  stock  remain  (sic)  grazing,  would  grad- 
ually travel  north  to  Apache  Springs,  and 
from  there  still  north  to  Whit  Park  and  then 
from  Whit  Park  to  Bonlta  Park,  still  north 
and  up  near  the  Blue  Lake  area." 

Attorney  Klngsley  asked:  "Now  would  the 
livestock  finally  in  the  fall,  graze  in  the  Blue 
Lake  area?" 
Martinez:  "Yes." 

Klngsley :  "At  the  time  you  started  grazing 
livestock  in  the  area,  just  how  much  live- 


stock  did   the   Pueblo   of  Taos   as   a   whole 
own?" 

Martinez:  "I  would  say  there  were  about 
1.200  head  of  cattle  and  there  were  about 
between  1,500  and  1,600  heads  of  wild  horses 
at  the  time." 

I  am  advised  by  persons  who  know  this 
country  and  the  range  that  2,800  head  of 
livestock  is  far  in  excess  of  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  Blue  Lake  area  and  the  reserva- 
tion. 

I  would  Uke  to  further  point  out  that  the 
Indians  objected  strongly  to  a  small  corral 
in  the  Blue  Lake  area  used  by  the  Forest 
Rangers  for  their  saddle  horses  and  the  cor- 
ral was  removed.  The  supporters  ol  the  House 
bill  claim  that  the  Indians  were  afraid  of 
stream  polluUon  in  the  Rio  Pueblo.  Certainly 
there  was  more  danger  from  pollution  from 
the  nearly  3,000  head  of  livestock  grazed  by 
the  Indians  at  one  time  than  there  would  be 
from  two  or  three  horses  in  a  corral.  This  Is 
the  type  of  argument  that  the  proponents 
of  the  House  bill  use  to  try  and  show  that 
the  Forest  Service  is  not  protecting  the  wa- 
tershed, or  that  unless  the  Tribe  owns  the 
land  there  Is  danger  of  stream  pollution. 

On  page  46  of  the  1966  hearings  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Greeley,  Associate  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  testified  that,  "My  under- 
standing is  that  there  have  been  times  in  the 
past  when  there  has  been  overgrazing."  He 
further  stated  this  was  along  the  stream  lK)t- 
toms,  but  that  under  Forest  Service  super- 
vision conditions  have  improved. 

On  page  67  of  the  1968  Senate  hearings, 
Mr.  Greeley  again  testified  of  difficulties  in 
controlling  Indian  grazing  ol  the  "drainage 
bottom  areas  and  other  more  accessible 
areas."  He  stated: 

"We  have  attempted  to  work  with  the  In- 
dians in  taking  steps  to  control  overuse  of 
drainage  bottom  areas  and  other  more  ac- 
cessible areas.  However,  we  have  had  di£B- 
cultles  in  tills.  There  Is  presently  overuse  of 
the  forage  resources  where  cattle  tend  to 
concentrate,  and  the  watershed  and  range 
are  being  damaged  in  these  areas." 

Contrary  to  claims  of  the  proponents  of 
the  House  bill,  this  is  further  evidence  that 
the  Indians  are  not  without  fault  and  have 
been  rather  uncooperative  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  preventing  overuse  of  the  land. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  no  doubt 
would  be  In  charge  of  this  land  if  transferred 
to  Interior,  does  not  have  the  personnel  or 
type  of  organization  in  Northern  New  Mex- 
ico qualified  to  handle  the  protection  of  this 
watershed.  The  senior  "cnator  from  New 
Mexico,  a  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, objects  strongly  to  turning  this  water- 
shed over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Department  of  Interior  would  undoubt- 
edly put  it  under  the  administration  of  the 
BIA,  and  I  think  you  will  find  those  who  de- 
pend on  the  watershed  in  New  Mexico 
strongly  support  Senator  Anderson's  objec- 
tion to  BIA  control  of  this  watershed. 

The  Indians  claim  that  the  Senate  bill 
would  permit  the  Forest  Servcle  to  put  into 
effect  multiple  use  policies  that  would  be 
Incompatible  with  religious  uses.  I  do  not 
interpret  the  Senate  bill  as  permitting  multi- 
ple use.  The  report  very  strongly  expresses 
the  Intent  of  the  Committee  to  do  the  oppo- 
site. On  page  6  of  the  report,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  our  desire  to  see  that  the  In- 
dians are  able  to  use  this  land  for  religious 
and  other  traditional  purposes,  for  their  do- 
mestic water  and  wood  and  grazing,  and  for 
their  exclusive  use. 

Opponents  of  the  Senate  language  con- 
tended that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Interior  and  the  Pueblo  all  agree  that  the 
Forest  Service  supervision  has  not  worked. 
I  cannot  find  any  testimony  to  that  effect. 
The  Indians  have  complained  that  they  have 
been  disturbed,  but  on  direct  questioning 
they  could  not  give  an  instance.  They  could 
not  show  when  they  were  denied  use  of  the 
land.   They   could   not   show   when    anyone 


interfered  with  their  ceremonies.  TTiey  merely 
objected  to  the  fact  that  some  unauthorized 
people  got  into  the  area.  They  object  to  the 
Forest  Service  having  any  say  atraut  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  watershed.  Trespassers 
could  go  Into  the  area  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  administration  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Forest  Service,  because  this  is  a  very 
large,  unpopulated  area  and  hunters  and 
fi.shermen  are  known  to  trespass  on  many 
reservation  areas  in  New  Mexico.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  patrol  every  foot  of  the 
bounJary  and  keep  them  out.  The  Interior 
Department  could  do  this  no  Ijetter  than 
could  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Indians  now  have  every  right  to  patrol  to 
keep  people  out.  They  would  have  this  right 
under  the  Senate  proposal.  The  Indians  have 
testified  time  and  again  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  cooperative.  I  refer  you  to  the 
testimony  quoted  on  page  6  of  the  Senate 
report.  I  can  also  refer  you  to  the  testimony 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  which  the  Indians  say  the 
Forest  Service  has  t)een  most  cooperative,  I 
will  admit  that  there  have  been  several  occa- 
sions where  there  was  some  disagreement 
between  the  local  ranger  and  some  of  the 
Indians.  The  same  thing  could  happen  be- 
tween a  local  BIA  official  and  some  of  the 
Indians.  With  the  establishment  of  the  new 
ranger  district — manned  by  Taos  Indians 
themselves— authorized  in  the  Senate  bUl, 
we  would  eliminate,  or  at  least  minimize,  the 
chances  for  disagreement  concerning  officials 
required  to  go  Into  the  area  far  Its  protection. 
The  Indians  have  claimed  that  the  Senate 
version  affects  the  Pueblo's  water  righu. 
They  are  completely  mistaken.  In  Section 
4(b),  we  find  these  words:  "Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  impair  any  vested  water  right." 

It  is  claimed  that  this  Senate  bill  provides 
for  automatic  termination  of  Indian  exclu- 
sive use  rights  without  notice,  hearing  or 
other  requirements  of  due  process.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Indians  may  use  this  for 
so  long  as  they  need  it  and  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  law.  This  would  be  true  under 
the  trust  act  proposed  by  the  House.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  right  to  revoke  the 
trust  at  any  time  It  felt  the  Indians  were  not 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust. 
If  there  is  any  question  about  whether  or 
not  anyone  In  the  Department  could  capri- 
ciously cancel  the  Indians'  use.  amendatory 
language  could  be  supplied  to  remove  any 
fears  about  this.  However,  tribal  officials  and 
their  attorneys  know  they  can  always  come 
to  the  Congress  with  any  grievances  aixjut 
capricious  action  on  the  part  of  an  official. 
They  have  brought  their  problems  to  Con- 
gress time  and  time  again  and  corrective 
measures  have  been  taken. 

It  Is  further  claimed  that  under  the  Sen- 
ate version,  the  exclusive  use  Is  conditioned 
upon  protection  of  the  watershed  in  the 
public  interest  and  thereby  subordinates  In- 
dian use.  Indian  use  is  not  subordinate  in 
the  language  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee wants  to  make  sure  that  it  Is  under- 
stood that  not  only  are  the  Indians  inter- 
ested in  protecting  this  watershec,  but  that 
there  is  a  public  Interest  as  well.  We  cannot 
Ignore  this  fact  because  hundreds  of  people 
downstream  depend  on  this  water. 

Mr.  President,  another  criticism  I  have 
heard  about  the  substitute  bill  is  that  the 
proposal  to  set  up  the  Forest  Service  ranger 
district  providing  Jobs  for  Indians  is  illusory, 
and  that  there  may  be  no  Indians  qualified 
for  these  Jobs.  This  misses  the  point  com- 
pletely. The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  not 
to  give  Indians  Jobs — It  was  Inserted  in  the 
bill  only  after  discussions  with  Forest  Service 
officials  and  the  determination  by  Senator 
Anderson's  office  that  the  majority  of  the 
Forest  Service  employees  In  the  Pueblo  area 
are  Taos  Indians,  and  on  assurances  from  the 
regional  forester  that  the  Department  does 
have  well-qualified  Taos  Indians  to  assume 
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tb  I  adnunlFtraUve  poaltloas  In  tbi«  district. 
C«  talnly.  U  the  district  la  rupervLsed  by 
Ta  3s  indiajui.  the  Trlb«  wlU  have  tbeir  own 
pe  >ple  wbo  onderstaiHl  ib«lr  ways,  are  sym- 
pa  .beilc  to  the  problems,  and  able  to  ad- 
nxl  il&ter  tbe  area  In  a  fashion  oompatlbl* 
wi  b  the  will  of  Congress  and  tbe  lni;erests 
oi  ihe  Pueblo. 

:  t  la  claimed  that  tbe  substitute  reported 
to  tbe  Senate  will  Jeopardize  rather  than 
ini  ure  privacy  ot  tbe  Indian  religious  prac- 
tic  >s.  Tbls  Is  purely  conjecture.  I  see  no  basis 
foi  any  such  assumption  and  contend  that 
tbi  I  Senate  bill  protects  tbe  Indians  for  so 
lor  g  as  tbey  need  this  land  for  traditional 
pu  rposes  and  are  willing  u>  comply  with  tbe 
tei  tns  of  tbe  Act  by  not  commercializing  tbe 
lai  d. 

:  Inally,  it  i»  claimed  that  the  only  sound 
wi  jr  to  assure  the  continued  survival  of  Taos 
rel  glon  and  culture  Is  to  transfer  title  to  tbe 
la:  ds  to  tbe  Indians. 

:  "or  tbe  last  04  years  the  Indians  have  used 
thi  I  Blue  Lake  area  eicber  with  or  without  a 
pe  mlt.  No  one  has  objected  to  that  use. 
T::  ere  has  been  no  testimony  to  support  tbe 
coi  Ltentlcm  that  tbe  culture  and  religion  of 
thi  I  Taos  Indians  will  Taniah  If  tbey  are  not 
gl\  en  title  to  tbe  Blue  Lake  area.  It  Is  true 
th  It  contentloDs  were  made  both  by  the  In- 
dii  n*  and  others  wbo  support  tbe  transfer  of 
tit  e.  but  the  facts  are  that  the  Taoe  reUglon 
an  I  culture  is  much  the  same  as  It  was  60  or 
OK  re  years  ago.  There  has  been  little  change 
ex<  ept  that  most  of  tbe  younger  generation 
ha  re  gone  to  school  and  received  some  edu- 
cai  Ion.  This  has  automatically  changed  tbe 
yo  inger  members  of  tbe  Tribe  and  many  do 
uo  >  now  hold  the  same  views  about  many 
th  ngs  that  their  elders  have.  The  population 
of  the  Tribe  has  more  than  doubled  since 
ihi  i  late  1800's  and  tbe  tribal  members  them- 
»el  ^es  deny  Uiat  ibeir  religion  is  dying  out. 
L*  -k.  oi  ownership  of  tbls  land  has  bad  Utile 
or  ao  eflect  on  the  Tribe. 

1  think  we  have  Justifiable  basis  for  put- 
tir?  Bcone  conditions  Into  this  act.  I  have 
be]  ore  me  a  copy  of  tbe  Albuquerque  JOUR- 
N/L  of  November  16.  1970,  with  a  full-page 
exllcle  entitled.  •Taos  Pueblo  Seeks  Return 
of  Sacred  Tribal  Lands."  Tbls  redtea  some  of 
thi  I  history  of  this  problem  but  the  thing 
thi  .t  concerns  Senator  .\nderaon  and  me  is 
thi  reference  to  future  use  of  the  area.  The 
sp<kesman  for  the  Tribe.  Mr.  Bernal.  said 
pU  ns  for  the  futiire  of  Taos  are  under  a 
do  lid  because  of  the  Blue  Lake  fight.  "Tbe 
BM  le  Lake  fight  Is  slowing  everything."  Ber- 
na;  said.  '"We  are  hurt."  The  article  further 
stfl  tes  that  plans  have  been  made.  One  proj- 
ect Is  a  motel  and  tourist  facility  at  tbe  end 
of  the  Rio  Crande  Gorge  bridge.  The  tract 
ref  srred  to  has  nothing  to  do  with  Blue 
La:  :e.  It  Is  far  removed  from  the  area  In  ques- 
tlo  1.  Whether  or  not  they  get  Blue  Lake  has 
no'  blng  to  do  with  the  building  of  a  tourist 
facility.  The  Tribal  officials  deny  th.y  want 
tb<  Blue  Lake  area  for  economic  reasoius.  Tbe 
art  cle  goes  on  to  say  that  tbe  lodge  will  be 
a  two-story.  60-unit  resort-type  to  start  op- 
eration In  1973  and  expanditig  to  96  units 
bv  1982.  Further,  the  article  states  the  In- 
dians are  hopeiul  of  developing  arts  and 
era  [ts.  Certainly  this  work  would  be  carried 
on  at  the  Pueblo  and  can  be  carried  on  now. 
Bli  e  Lake  has  no  bearing  on  such  a  project 
be<  ause  tbey  propose  this  under  the  Bco- 
noi  nlc  Development  Administration  grant. 
Fu  ther  It  refers  to  recreation  facllltlea  for 
the  young  people.  Surely  this  would  be  In  the 
Pu  iblo  or  on  tbe  reservation  land.  The  arti- 
cle points  out  that  Tribal  income  from 
leaies  is  virtually  non-existent  because  tbe 
Tn3e  refuses  to  lease  any  part  of  its  lands. 
It  a  stated  that  the  Tribe  realised  »50.000 
iii  1969  from  hunting,  fishing  and  camping 
per:nits.  Where  was  this  hunting,  fl.ihing 
aa(.  campiiig  done?  The  reservation  Is  rel»- 
tivily  small.  Do  they  intend  to  expand  thU 
operation  If  they  get  Blue  Lake  and  use  It 
cor  imerclally?  Is  the  Tribe  issuing  hunting 


and  fishing  permits  on  the  Federal  land  In 
the  permit  area?  We  have  had  some  reports 
on  plans  to  use  the  Blue  Lake  area  by  peo- 
ple who  have  bad  discussions  with  tbe  Tribal 
omclala  That  is  why  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  area  is  kept  In  a  wilderness  state 
and  that  tbe  shrines  and  watershed  not  be 
desecrated.  The  Indians  have  said  that  they 
want  this  laiid  only  for  religious  ceremoixies 
and  traditional  purixises;  therefore,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  made  the  bill  tight  enough  to 
prevent  Its  use  for  any  other  purpose,  either 
by  Indians  or  non-Indians.  This  bill  was 
drafted  only  aft^  a  careful  review  of  all  of 
the  testimony  presented  by  tbe  Indians  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  they  bad  contenoea 
that  tbey  want  protection  only  for  their  re- 
ligious and  cerenionlal  practices  ana  oinera 
of  •  domestic  nature.  By  their  own  testl- 
mcny,  they  declare  their  desire  that  this  be 
kept  in  a  wild  or  primitive  state,  and  they 
do  not  Intend  to  commerdaUze  it.  Tbe  bill 
will  preserve  it  In  this  fashion  and  for  these 
purposes  and  this  meets  all  tbe  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  Tribe. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tne  louow- 
Ing  is  the  text  of  a  message  I  cabled  to- 
day to  Minister  Xuan  Thuy,  representa- 
tive of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Paris,  Prance: 

with  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  and 
Oriental  New  Year  seasons,  I  call  ttpon  you 
to  make  a  special  gesture  regarding  U.S. 
Servicemen  you  hold  prisoner  in  your  coun- 
try. I  can  think  of  no  better  way  nor  more 
appropriate  occasion  for  yon  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people,  and  Indeed  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  bumanltarian  policy 
which  yeu  proclaim.  In  addition  to  the  holi- 
day ceasefire  you  have  proclaimed,  it  would 
be  particularly  fitting  for  yon  to  release  the 
men  yon  hold  prisoner.  I  can  upon  yon  to 
set  aside  political  differences  and  other 
grievances  to  accomplish  this  simple  hu- 
manitarian act. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  sincere, 
it  is  time  they  taice  some  positive  action. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  would  join  me  with 
similar  requests  to  demonstrate  their 
concern  for  American  prisoners. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  WASTE  IN 
COASTAL  ZONE 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cern;: for  the  problems  of  waste  manage- 
ment in  the  coastal  zone  of  the  United 
States  are  growing,  often  without  clear 
guidance  where  to  turn.  Many  solutions 
to  these  problems  have  been  proposed, 
but  more  often  than  not  they  turn  on 
problems  of  committee  Jurisdiction  rath- 
er than  the  substance  of  the  waste  man- 
agement problems.  During  this  past  week 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
published  an  important  contribution  to 
our  understanding  both  of  the  problems 
of  waste  management  in  the  coastal  zone 
and  suggested  programs  to  help  remedy 
them.  Entitled  "Wastes  Management 
Concepts  for  the  Coastal  Zone — Require- 
ments for  Research  and  Investigation," 
the  study  is  a  lucid  and  cogent  work  that 
I  recommend  to  all  of  us  who  seek  guid- 
ance on  where  to  tinn  to  combat  our 
waste  management  problems.  Some  of 
the  recommendations  relate  to  legisla- 
tion already  imder  consideration  In  the 
Committee  on  Commerce:  Management 


plans  and  programs  for  the  coastal  zone; 
designation  of  research  preserves;  sup- 
port of  coastal  laboratories.  Some  of  the 
recommendations,  such  as  that  to  im- 
prove the  quantity  and  quality  of  grad- 
uate education  combining  the  interests 
of  oceanography,  ecology,  and  engineer- 
ing, have  already  received  strong  im- 
petus from  programs  such  as  the  na- 
tional sea  grant  program. 

I  want  to  convey  my  congratulations 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  on 
the  excellence  of  this  report,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Committee  on  Oceanography 
and  the  Committee  on  Ocean  Engineer- 
ing under  whose  auspices  the  study  was 
carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  chapter  6.  "Recom- 
mended Research  and  Investigation  for 
Effective  Coastal  Wastes  Management," 
and  chapter  7,  "Suggested  Priorities  and 
Estimated  Minimum  Effort  Required," 
cogently  summarize  the  problems  of  re- 
search and  investigations  needed  and 
the  estimated  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
grams that  should  be  undertaken.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  these  two  chap- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  chapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CH.U'TKa      6. RKCOMMENDED      RsSEABCa      AND 

invzstioation      fob      brfectiye      coastai, 
Wastxs    Makagkmxnt 

Effective  rational  management  of  the 
grorwlng  volume  and  variety  of  wastes  gen- 
erated by  our  accelerating  coastal  orban- 
Izstlon  requires  Immediate  tnitiatioD  of  ■ 
coordinated,  long-term  national  program  of 
research  and  investigation  InvolTtng  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  universities.  When 
such  a  program  has  begun  to  supply  answers 
to  the  many  questions  raised  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  we  can  begin  to  expand 
effectively  our  present  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities commensurate  with  the  task  of  main- 
taining and  even  enhancing  the  quality  of 
our  coastal  waters. 

Toward  this  end,  we  present  here  four 
recommendations  for  action  as  developed  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Academy  of  Engineering  Coastal  Wastes 
Management  Study  Session.  They  are  orga- 
nized to  reflect  otir  assessment  of  the  areas 
in  which  effective  management  of  society's 
wastes  Is  limited  by  lack  of  knowledge. 

Our  reconimendations  do  not  comprise  an 
exhaustive  cataJU>g  of  Information  deflci- 
eucles  In  coastal  marine  science  and  engi- 
neering. Rather,  they  represent  our  assess- 
ment of  a  reasonable  fijrst  step  among  the 
many  programs  of  basic  long-term  research, 
the  design-related  Investigations,  and  the 
collection  of  specific  laboratory  and  field 
data,  needed  for  inyjroved  design,  manage- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  coastal  wastes 
treatment  systems. 

Our  nation  enters  the  present  era  of 
awakened  and  Incieasing  public  concern  for 
effective  wastes  management  with  an  ex- 
isting and  substantial  frsunevork  of  facil- 
ities, knowledge,  organizations,  and  compe- 
tent personnel  in  the  area  of  coastal  wastes 
management.  This  framework  constitutes  a 
formidable  resource  for  maintaining  and 
enhancing  tbe  quality  of  the  environment, 
and  provides  a  basis  for  the  evolution  of  ex- 
panded and  more  effective  mechanisms  for 
applying  scientific  and  engineering  expertise 
to  the  problems  in  wastes  management. 

SKSVtAI^   KBCOICMEKDATIONS 

Concept  and  criteria  for  waste  treatment 
One  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  sci- 
entists,  especially   biologists,   can   make  to 
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conserving  marine  values  .s  to  furnish 
ouantltatlve  guidelines  to  assist  the  engi- 
neers who  have  responsibility  for  designing 
waste-treatment  and  disposal  systems.  The 
design  of  such  systems  must  become  much 
more  scientifically  oriented  than  In  the  past. 
Historically  such  design  has  been  concerned 
Drimarily  with  maintaining  aerobic  condi- 
tions m  the  receiving  waters  and  in  keeping 
these  waters  safe  for  human  health.  This 
critenon  is  no  longer  sufficient.  Methods  are 
becoming  available  for  assessing  a  broad 
range  of  marine  receiving-water  values.  Thus 
the  engineer's  design  should  become  less 
ba=ed  on  the  use  of  "standard"  systems  and 
instead  be  tailored  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  specific  receiving-water  values  of  con- 
cern. 

Professional  development  ana 
institutional  arrangements 
In  response  to  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  re- 
ceiving waters,  it  is  essential  that  the  exist- 
ing organizations  and  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing expertise  in  coastal  wastes  management 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  evolution  of  new 
and  Improved  organizations  and  professional 
competence.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  Initiating  or  improving: 

1.  Coordination  of  scientific  research  and 
engineering  investigation,  with  emphasis  on 
dissemination  of  the  information  generated. 

2.  Planning  Tor  multiple  use,  including 
preservation,  of  the  coastal  waters  and  estu- 
aries. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
strength  of  local  initiative  in  planning  and 
operation  within  criteria  refiecting  local, 
regional,  and  national  Interests. 

3.  Development  of  regional  policies,  goals, 
criteria,  and  review  procedures  concerning 
resource  development  and  use,  including 
management  of  wastes,  as  they  affect  the 
coastal  zone. 

4.  Allocation  of  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
new  wastes  treatment  systems  and  facilities 
to  a  program  of  monitoring  waste  discharges 
and  receiving  waters  related  to  the  facilities. 

5.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  graduate 
education  combining  the  Interests  of  ocean- 
ography, ecology,  and  engineering. 

6.  Designation  of  research  preserves  to  fa- 
cilitate experimentation  in  estuaries  and 
coastal  waters  in  which  the  intrusion  of  other 
human  influences  is  minimized. 

7.  International  mechanisms  for  con- 
trolling persistent  toxicants,  such  as  chlori- 
nated hydrocarboiis,  on  both  a  worldwide 
and  regional  scale. 

IBCOMieENDATlONS      CONCERNING      MONrTORING 
or  WASTE  DISCHABCES  AND  RECEIVING  WATERS 

Research  in  support  of  a  monitoring  pro- 
gram 
Implementation  of  an  effective  monitor- 
ing program  requires  the  Initiation  of  spe- 
cific research  projects  to  Improve  the 
monitoring  capability.  Recommended  re- 
search and  development  projects  include: 

1.  Develop  uniform  sampling  procedures 
for  mass  emission  rates  and  receiving  water, 
with  consideration  of  the  requirement  for 
data  processing. 

2.  Develop  methods  for  quantitation  of 
floatable  matter  and  films  and  for  Identify- 
ing their  origin. 

3.  Review  the  methods  for  detection  of 
persistent  pesticides. 

4.  Develop  a  method  for  quantitation  and 
classification  of  persistent  organlcs. 

5.  Develop  a  method  for  quantitation  of 
gross  heavy  metals  and  gross  acute  toxicity. 

6.  Develop  methods  for  monitoring  blo- 
stlmulants  and  for  Interpreting  the  data. 

7.  Develop  a  method  for  quantitative  de- 
scription of  blomass. 

8.  Develop  methods  for  monitoring  long- 
term  effects  In  a  community  structure  and 
Its  productivity. 


9.  Develop  methods  of  monitoring  trace 
metals  (sediments). 

10.  Develop  a  method  for  quantitation  of 
specific  organlcs,  especially  In  trace  concen- 
trations. 

11.  Identify  the  criteria  necessary  to  define 
properly  the  wastes  discharges  that  should  be 
included  In  the  category  •'signlficaiit"  waste 
discharge. 

A  monitoring  program 

1.  A  program  to  monitor  waste  dlschargps 
and  recelviiig  waters  should  be  Initiated. 

2.  Characterization  of  wastes  and  receiv- 
ing waters  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
need  for  rapid,  accurate,  and  economical 
methods  for  measurement  of  the  selected 
parameters.  In  addlUon,  instrumenUUon 
should  be  adapted  or  developed  to  perform 
the  analyses  and  to  transmit  or  record  the 
observed  daU.  Data  analysis  techniques 
should  be  developed  so  that  corrective  action 
can  be  Initiated  promptly. 

3.  Monitoring  specifications  must  be  ex- 
amined periodically  to  Insure  their  continu- 
ing adequacy  and  to  remove  redundancy. 

Monitoring  waste  discharges 

1.  To  implement  a  program  of  monitoring 
waste  discharges,  specifications  should  be  = 
developed  for  a  core  minimum  program  to  be 
applied  to  all  "significant"  waste  discharges. 
"Significant"  waste  discharges  are  to  be  de- 
fined as  a  result  of  a  research  project  recom- 
mended above.' 

2.  The  general  obJecUve  of  tha  core,  waste- 
discharge  monitoring  program  Is  to  provide 
the  minimum  Information  needed  to  assess 
adequately  the  poUutlonal  contribution  of 
waste  materials  to  tbe  Nation's  coastal  en- 
vironment. Specific  objectives  would  Include 
but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Provide  quantitative  information  on  the 
unit  and  total  mass  emission  rates  for  the 
common  significant  groups  of  wastes  from 
significant  waste-generating  activities  such 
as  municipal,  industrial,  agricultural,  nat- 
ural, and  other  sources  so  that: 

(1)  Adequate  data  are  available  for  fore- 
casting future  waste  contributions,  based 
upon  the  level  of  future  estimated  waste- 
generating  activity  (population,  industrial 
production,  etc.) ; 

(2)  Accurate  Input  data  are  available  for 
use  in  various  modeling  systems  to  provide 
estimates  of  waste  concentrations  and  their 
variation  In  space  and  time;  and 

(3)  It  is  possible  to  correlate  or  develop 
functional  relationships  between  waste  emis- 
sion rates  and  waste  effects  that  are  princi- 
pally biological  In  character. 

(b)  Assess  performance,  on  a  gross  basis, 
of  waste  treatment  Installations. 

(c)  Insure  that  adequate  Information  is 
available  to  permit  improvements  In  waste 
treatment  and  disposal  system  design  and 
operatioii. 

3.  All  samples  (except  for  'grab"  samples 
collected  for  special  analyses  for  high  decay 
rate  constituents)  collected  for  routine  anal- 
ysis should  be  near-continuous,  proportional, 
composite  samples  jgtelch  accurately  repre- 
sent the  characteristics  of  the  waste  stream 
(i.e..  floatable,  suspended,  and  dissolved  con- 
stituents) with  respect  to  their  true  mass 
emission  rates  (i.e.,  lb/day).  Sufficient 
samples  should  be  coUected  to  provide  an 
adequate  statistical  description  for  both  the 
constituent  concentration  and  the  mass 
emission  rate  of  the  contaminant.  After  the 
waste  has  been  statistically  defined,  analyses 
not  pertinent  to  the  local  problem  or  to  the 
wastes  characterization  should  be  deleted. 

4.  The  analyses  Indicated  In  Table  10 
should  be  conducted  on  essentially  all  sam- 
ples collected. 


1  The   term    "significant"   is   discussed    in 
Chapter  2. 


5.  Information  on  the  accuracy  and  preci- 
sion of  both  the  sampling  and  analytical 
methods  should  be  obtained  and  reported. 

6.  Data  should  be  obtained  on  the  level  of 
waste-generating  activity  (i.e.,  for  municipal 
waste — population  tributary;  for  Industrial 
wastes — tons  of  each  product/day;  etc.)  so 
that  waste  discharges  can  be  reported  on  a 
unit  mass  emission  rate  basis. 

Table  10 — Recommended  Core  Program 
Analyses — Waste  Discharges: 

Floatable  matter. 
Total  and  organic  suspended  solid. 
Acute  toxicity. 
Persistent  pesticides. 
Persistent  organic  compounds. 
Biostimiilants. 
Gro.ss  heavy  metals. 
Conforms  (or  equivalent). 
Radioactivity. 
Method  needs  development. 
Methods  adequate. 
Method  needs  review. 
Method  needs  review. 
Method  needs  development. 
Method  needs  development. 
Method  needs  development. 
Method  under  continuous  review. 
'      Methods  adequate. 

Monitoring  receiving  water 

1.  For  Implementation  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  monitoring  receiving  waters,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  should  Include: 

(a)  Provide  intermittent  or  continuous 
characterization  of  the  receiving  body  of 
water  and  Its  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  In- 
terfaces. Measurements  suflBclent  to  define 
the  significant  nature  of  the  water  body 
throughout  a  time  period  should  be  specified 
on  the  basis  of  statistical  vaUdity. 

(D)  Provide  a  knowledge  of  all  sources  of 
mass  movement  Into  and  residence  time  with- 
in the  receiving-water  body,  establish  the 
significant  character  of  such  sources,  and 
evaluate  the  relative  contribution  of  each 
to  the  nature  of  the  water  body. 

(c)  Provide  for  rapid  data  evaluation  and 
indicate  the  response  procedures  appropriate 
for  the  given  water  condition. 

2.  Monitoring  program  data  should  be  ob- 
tained With  consideration  of  the  following 
factors : 

(a)  Sampling  procedures  which  provide 
samples  representative  of  the  condition  of 
the  air,  land,  and  water  Interfaces  at  any 
time. 

(b)  Sufficient  vertical  and  horizontal  con- 
trol points,  so  that  the  samples  will  ade- 
quately describe  the  system. 

(c)  Sufficient  frequency  of  sample  collec- 
tion to  validate  the  analyses  within  any  pre- 
selected statistical  confidence  limits. 

(d)  Analytical  procedures  that  are  of  de- 
fined precision  in  terms  of  the  parameter 
being  measured. 

The  character  of  one  restricted  water  body 
or  coastal  regime  is  quite  likely  different 
from  another;  therefore,  no  detailed  recom- 
mendation can  be  made  concerning  the  items 
b,  c,  and  d  above  without  enumerating  the 
definitive  characteristics  of  each  water  body. 
Tills  analysis  hopefully  will  be  accomplished 
by  a  monitoring  program  with  enough  sam- 
pling locations  and  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  describe  the  system  within  reasonable 
confidence  limits. 

Table  11  presents  a  summary  listing  of 
the  recommended  core  program  aiialyses  of 
the  waters  and  sediments.  It  outlines  the 
recommended  application  of  the  tesu  to 
either  restricted  waters,  the  open  ocean,  or 
both  for  assessment  of  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving waters  and  the  effect  thereon  of  the 
discharge  of  treated  efiluents.  The  core  mini- 
mum monitoring  program  is  not  Intended  to 
be  applied  in  its  entirety  to  all  marine  waters 
but  only  to  those  bodies  of  water  that  re- 
ceive "significant"  waste  discharges. 
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TA|LE   ll.-SUMMARY   OF   RECOMMENDED    CORE   MONI- 
RING  PROGRAM  ANALYSES-SEDIMENTS  AND  WATER 
dOLUMN  OF  RECEIVING  WATERS. 
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Analyses 


Applicsblt  raiion 

Restricted    Open 
water         ocean 


SEDIMENTS 

'hysical: 

(a)  Paiticia  sue  distribution 
(methods  adequate) X  X 

(b)  Temperature  (mettiods  ade- 
quate)   X  X 

(c)  Other  observations  may  also  be 
needed  for  particle  density, 
in-plac*  density,  and  thick- 
ness of  waste  deposits  to 
permit  an  estimate  of  the 
volume  and  mass  ol  wastes 
accumulated  (techniques 
need  evaluation) X  X 

2.  piological: 

(a)  Quantitative  description  of  the 
standing  crop  of  benthic 
organisms  (quantitative 
technique  needs  develop- 
ment)   -  X  X 

(b)  Other  tests  including  an  index 
of  bottom  respiration  may  be 
useful  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  readily  biodegradable 
organic  matter  in  the  deposit 
(technique  needs  develop- 
ment)   X  X 

Chemical: 

(a)  Concentration  of  organic  matter 
by  concentration  of  organic 
carbon  or  organic  nitrogen 
(technique  needs  evaluation).  X  X 

(b)  Presence  or  absence  of  HjS 
(quantitative  technique 
needs  evaluation) X  X 

(e)  pH  (technique  adequate) X  X 

(d)  Other  measurements  should  be 
made  for  suspected  lomcants 
when  appropriate  including 
specific  trace  metals  (tech- 
nique needs  evaluation) X  X 

WATER  COLUMN 

niysical: 

(a)  Quantification  of  floatable  ma- 
terial and  films  with  analysis 
for  determination  of  probable 
origin  of  maieiial  (method 
requires  development) X 

(b)  Water  clarity  by  photometric  or 
othef  methods  (methods 
adequate) X 

(c)  Temperature— continuous  re- 
cording with  depth  or  at 
least  three  points  in  vertical 
column  (method  adequate)..  X 

Biological: 

(a)  Conform  determination  (meth- 
od needs  evaluation)  .     X 

(b)  Biostimulatory  characteristics 
(method  to  be  developed)  ^ .  X 

(c)  Assessment  of  biomass  includ- 
ing standing  stock  and  com- 
munity structure  to  deter- 
mine long-term  effects  of 
waste  discharges(techniques 
to  be  developed). X  X 

Chemical: 

(a)  Dissolved  oxygen  (method 
adequate) X 

(b)  Chkirosity  (method  adequate)..  X  X 

(c)  pH  (method  adequate). X  X 

(d)  Nitrates  (method  needs  peri- 
odic evaluation) X 

(e)  Phosphates  (method  needs 
perKKhc  evaluation).. X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


1  ^COMMENDATIONS      CONCERNING      PHYSICAl, 
PROCESSES  AND   INTERACTIONS 

Initial  Mlution  and  diffuser  design 
Present  knowledge  of  buoyant  Jet  dif- 
fusion Is  nearly  adequate  for  design  of  out- 
fa  Is  (Including  a  mxUtiple  port  dlflfuser)  to 
•Cfileve  a  prescribed  Initial  jet  dilution  and 
ru  bmergence  below  any  given  thermocline. 
H(  wever,  further  research  Is  needed  in  a 
ni  mber  of  areas.  Primarily,  there  is  need  for 
111  derstandlng  of  line  sources,  and  how  well 
iltiple-jet  diffusers  may  be  represented  by 
sources.  Although  current  effects  on 
tial  plume  behavior  are  not  well  under- 
they  are  not  as  critical  a  factor  as 
d^islty  atratlflcatlon  in  predicting  Initial  di- 
luFions  due  to  jet  mixing. 

Methods  do  not  exist  for  predicting  the 
■i^e  and  shape  of  the  waste  fields  (of  either 
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conventional  or  heated  efDuents)  that  are 
developed  at  the  end  of  the  initial  jet-mix- 
ing stage.  Closely  coupled  with  this  short- 
coming is  the  problem  of  lateral  spreading 
due  to  density  differences  between  the  field 
and  its  environment.  Research  should  be 
conducted   on   both   of   these   problems. 

3.  Por  barge  dumping  of  sludges  In  the 
ocean,  research  is  needed  on  flows  generated 
by  suddenly  released  sinking  sludge  in  a 
stratified  environment. 

4.  Control  of  thermal  waste  in  coastal  wa- 
ters involves  the  same  kind  of  stratified  flow 
problems  as  sewage  disposal.  Inasmuch  as 
large  submerged  diffusion  structures  are  not 
yet  in  use,  some  problems  of  large  single 
jets  need  special  study,  such  as  the  behavior 
of  a  buoyant  surface  jet  injected  In  a  stream 
perpendicular  to  the  current. 

5.  Field  studies  of  flow  patterns  and  dilu- 
tions over  waste  outfalls  are  needed  urgently 
to  confirm  design  predictions  and  methods. 
Most  of  the  hydrodynamics  of  buoyant  jet 
mixing  has  been  confirmed  only  in  laboratory 
experiments.  Similarly,  the  effects  of  hydro- 
dynamic  forces  on  the  diffuser  structures 
themselves  require  continuing  investigation. 

Physical  processes  in  estuaries 

1.  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  a  sound  physi- 
cal basis  for  quantitative  predictive  models 
of  time  and  space  variations  of  constituent 
distributions  in  estuaries.  This  project  will 
require  further  work  on  theoretical,  numeri- 
cal, and  physical  models.  Including  deter- 
mination of  the  correlation  between  the  mod- 
els and  field  studies. 

2.  Further  knowledge  is  required  of  the  re-. 
latioDship  of  the  mean  circulation,  tidal  cur- 
rents, and  turbulent  exchanges  to  the  river 
inputs,  external  tides,  external  density  dis- 
tribuUon,  wind,  and  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  estuary. 

3.  Little  is  known  of  conditions  respon- 
sible for  the  change  in  an  estuary  from  a  salt- 
wedge  to  a  partially  mixed  estuary,  or  from 
a  fiord  to  either  a  salt-wedge  or  a  partially 
mixed  estuary.  These  conditions  need  study, 
particularly  in  fiords. 

4.  In  the  development  of  models,  both 
theoretical  and  numerical  models  should  be 
stressed,  as  they  include  the  possibility  of 
the  Incorporating  of  biological,  chemical,  and 
physical  processes  at  prototype  scales. 

5.  Turbulence  processes  need  Investigation, 
as  their  dependence  on  density  stratification 
and  mean-velocity  shear  plays  a  dominant 
role  in  the  behavior  of  estuaries. 

Turbulent  flux  and  diffusion 

1.  Detailed  observational  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  turbulent  diffusion  are  needed. 
Simultaneous  measurements  of  turbulent 
fluctuations  In  velocity,  salinity,  and  other 
properties,  together  with  environmental  fac- 
tors such  as  shears  in  mean  velocity  Eind  sta- 
bility of  the  water  coliunn  are  necessary. 
Likewise,  tracer  studies  on  a  scale  of  10-100 
meters  should  be  carried  out  under  various 
environmental  conditions. 

2.  TTiere  Is  need  to  develop  predictive 
models  for  gross  spreading  of  patches  and 
plumes  In  the  ocean  from  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  eddy  diffusion  (both  horizontal  and 
vertical )  and  shear  in  the  mean  velocity  field. 
Item  1  above  recommends  steps  that  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  this  development,  and  will 
allow  a  better  interpretation  of  previously  re- 
ported values  of  gross  dispersion  coefficients. 

3.  Systematic  tracer  experiments  should  be 
carried  out  in  subsurface  waters  In  order  to 
have  more  reliable  information  on  the  dis- 
persion of  patches  or  plumes.  These  experi- 
ments should  include  the  use  of  artificial 
tracers,  such  as  fluorescent  dye.  and  studies 
of  existing  waste  fields  which  occur  at  sub- 
surface depths. 

Physical  processes  in  coastal  areas 
1.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  coastal 
circulation  on  all  scales,  a  program  of  collec- 
tion   of   oceanographlc    and    meteorological 


data  is  recommended.  The  observations 
should  be  made  over  a  long  enough  period  of 
time  to  reveal  all  periodicities  up  to  and  in- 
cluding annual.  Although  such  a  program 
could  be  carried  out  by  multlshlp  operations, 
moored  arrays  of  Instruments  capable  of 
sampling  the  entire  water  column  would 
probably  be  better.  Such  a  program  should 
permit  evaluation  of  wind,  river  inflow,  tide, 
and  internal  waves  as  transport  mechanisms.' 

2.  To  improve  our  ability  to  predict  the 
fate  of  wastes  introduced  into  estuaries  and 
coastal  waters  under  specific  environmental 
conditions,  a  study  is  recommended  of  the  ef- 
fects of  intermediate  scale  variations  In  the 
current  pattern  on  the  time-varying  concen- 
trations of  waste  components  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  source,  using  tracers  such  as 
fluorescent  dyes  as  well  as  waste  components 
from  existing  outfalls. 

3.  The  large-scale  processes  which  lead  to 
exchange  of  coastal  water  with  oceanic  water 
should  be  studied.  Development  of  a  fiuorom- 
eter  capable  of  sampling  at  all  depths, 
which  is  an  order  of  magnitude  more  sensi- 
tive than  any  available  at  present,  is  needed 
so  that  large-scale  dye-tracer  experiments 
can  be  carried  out  economically.  Alternative- 
ly, a  more  economical  tracer  might  be  devel- 
oped for  such  work. 

Decay    of    Tionconseivaiive    constituents   as 
related  to  physical  factors 

1.  A  series  of  controlled  field  experiments 
should  be  conducted  to  study  the  noncon- 
servatlve  properties  of  such  constituents  of 
waste-water  as  enteric  bacteria  and  other 
toxic  substances  discharged  into  coastal  and 
estuarine  w^aters. 

2.  As  soon  as  reliable  detection  and  enu- 
meration techniques  have  been  developed, 
these  studies  should  be  expanded  to  include 
pathogenic  viruses. 

Interactions  between  floatable  and  settle, 
able  compovnts  of  wastes  and  physii  I 
factors 

1.  Studies  should  be  conducted  to  ascer- 
tain the  prevalence,  properties,  and  charac- 
ter of  floatables  that  originate  from  waste 
water  and  sludge  (Including  barged  mate- 
rials) In  coastal  waters  and  In  estuaries.  The 
substances  comprising  the  various  forms  of 
the  floatables  (particulate  matter,  films, 
scum,  and  foam)  should  be  identified  as  to 
primary  source. 

2.  Investigations  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  means  by  which  the  floatables 
are  collected  and  compressed  Into  slicks  or 
streaks  on  the  water  surface,  as  well  as  the 
natural  mechanisms  available  for  trans- 
porting the  materials  In  the  water  surface. 

3.  Studies  should  be  made  to  asceruin 
methods  of  treating  or  handling  the  waste 
waters  and  sludges  that  will  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate problems  of  surface  pollution. 

4.  Studies  should  be  conducted  to  evalu- 
ate the  movement  and  dispersion  of  releases 
of  sludge  at  sites  currently  in  use,  such  as  in 
the  New  York  Bight  and  off  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. These  studies  should  include,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  investigation 
of  the  methods  of  introducing  the  sludge, 
i.e.,  by  barge  or  outfall,  and  the  transport 
mechanisms,  including  settling  and  resus- 
pension,  which  influence  the  distribution 
and  spread  of  the  materials. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    CONCERNING 
CHEMICAL   FACTORS 

C'lernical  processes  involving  dissolved 

inorganic  constituents 
1.  The  concentrations  and  forms  of  trace 
elements  believed  to  be  biologically  signifi- 
cant in  the  waters  and  sediments  and  their 
concentrations  in  organisms  in  different 
sireas  should  be  determined.  Areas  that 
should  be  examined  are  near  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers  and  coastal  areas  where  fresh- 
water Inputs  come  primarily  from  waste- 
water discharges.  The  elements  of  concern 
would  probably  include  but  not  be  limited 
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..  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  chromium,  arsenic, 
molybdenum,  selenium,  mercury,  cadmium. 

^"^2  The'  degree  of  complexlng  of  trace 
metals  by  the  organic  and  Inorganic  cou- 
^ftuents  of  waste-water  effluents,  sea  water. 
tnd  estuarine  waters  should  be  evaluated  in 
Mth  laboratory  and  field  studies.  Tempera- 
ture ranges  in  the  natural  environment,  as 
well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  thermal  outfalls 
should  be  represented  in  the  experimental 
nrogram.  Not  only  may  the  degree  of  com- 
niellng  prove  significant  in  controlling  the 
behavior  of  the  metal  ions,  it  may  also 
Drove  pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Ktion  of  organic  residues.  The  forms  in 
which  the  metals  exist  are  important  fac- 
tors affecting  their  biological  activity. 
Chemistry  of  particles  and  processes  in 
sedivients 

1  Experiments  should  be  carried  out  to 
establish  the  effects  on  soluble  components, 
narticularly  waste  solutes,  of  flocculatlon,  ag- 
ereeatlon,  coprecipitailon,  and  sorption.  A 
study  should  be  made  of  the  physical-chemi- 
cal factors  and  the  role  of  organisms  in  af- 
fecting the  flocculatlon  rates  of  sediments 
in  estuaries  and  coastal  waters.  Pertinent 
variables  appear  to  be  the  degree  of  dilution 
of  fresh  water  suspensions  entering  sea  water, 
the  levels  of  organic  matter,  the  pH  of  the 
mixture,  the  oxidation  potential,  the  relative 
percentages  of  different  clay  minerals  and 
other  solid  phases,  the  noixing  characteristics 
of  the  flow,  and  the  temperature. 

2  The  rates  of  aggregation  and  sedimenta- 
tion of  organic  particles  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment should  be  studied.  Such  factors 
as  pH,  temperature,  organic-metal  ion  com- 
plexlng at  organic  particle  surfaces,  and  the 
concentration  of  inorganic  particles  should 
be  evaluated.  Organic  debris  appears  to  play 
a  role  In  transporting  trace  metals  to  the 
sediments.  The  organic  debris  may  associate 
with  Inorganic  particles,  thus  affecting  the 
sedimentation  of  inorganic  phases  (oxides, 
clays,  silica). 

3.  The  biological  and  chemical  transforma- 
tions occurring  in  contaminated  and  un- 
contaminated  sediments  should  be  deter- 
mined, with  particular  reference  to  nutrients 
and  trace  elements.  These  studies  should  In- 
clude considerations  of  concentration  gra- 
dients, movement  of  water  at  the  sediment 
interface,  eddy  diffu.sion,  and  the  release  of 
gas  on  the  rates  of  transport  from  sediments 
to  the  water  column.  Also  Included  should 
be  the  effects  or  changes  from  oxidizing  to  re- 
ducing conditions,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Adequate  procedures  should  be  devel- 
oped for  distinguishing  among  inorganic 
particles,  living  organisms,  and  dead  organic 
matter,  both  in  the  water  column  and  in  the 
sediments. 


Nutrient  chemistry  and  biochemical  changes 

1.  The  fluxes  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
In  all  phases  of  the  cycles  affecting  the  ma- 
rine environment  should  be  explored.  The 
study  should  not  overlook  the  fluxes  due  to 
rooted  benthic  plants,  birds,  and  humans. 

2.  An  understanding  should  be  developed 
of  the  amount  and  character  of  dissolved  and 
particulate  organic  matter  in  the  ocean;  Its 
origin,  Including  the  contributions  from 
rivers  and  waste  discharges;  its  spatial  dis- 
tribution; and  Its  biological  significance. 

3.  A  study  of  the  factors  that  control  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  phy- 
toplankton  blooms  In  estuarine  and  coastal 
waters  should  be  carried  out. 

4.  The  effects  of  adding  nutrients  (phos- 
phate, nitrate,  silicate)  and  oxidlzable  car- 
bon on  the  primary  productivity  and  on  the 
resulting  organic  load  In  restricted  coastal 
environments  should  be  determined.  The  rel- 
ative effects  of  the  Individual  nutrients  are 
important  considerations.  The  rates  of  oxy- 
gen exchange  between  the  atmosphere  and 
other  sources  (e.g.,  ferric  oxide  In  sediments) 
and  the  costal  waters  should  also  be  studied. 


These  studies  will  help  provide  a  basis  for 
predicting  to  what  extent  re-aeration  can 
compensate  for  the  oxygen  demand  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  oxidlzable  carbon  and 
nutrients  from  waste  outfalls.  Factors  such 
as  wind  stress,  depth,  pressure  head,  density 
gradient  and  stability,  and  surface  films  stich 
as  petroleum  should  be  considered. 

5.  The  biochemical  mechanisms  for  con- 
centrating trace  components  by  the  biota,  the 
subsequent  effects  of  this  concentration  on 
the  organisms  involved,  and  the  transport 
and  further  concentrating  of  these  trace 
components  as  they  move  up  the  food  chain 
should  be  determined. 

6.  Subtle,  sublethal  effects  of  waste  prod- 
ucts on  physiological  and  biochemical  proc- 
esses— such  as  enzyme  induction  or  Inhibi- 
tion, ion  transfer  across  membranes,  and 
chemosensitive  reception— should  be  studied. 
Effects  of  these  kinds  may  significantly  Influ- 
ence the  growth,  reproduction,  development, 
or  survival  of  marine  animals  in  ways  not 
detected  by  conventional  assay  or  toxicity 
tests,  or  population  studies.  It  is  in  this  area 
sublethal  effects  that  ocean  disposal  of  -wastes 
may  encounter  its  most  serious  problems. 

The  chemistry  of  specific  wastes 
1.  Even  with  the  esUblishment  of  improved 
safety  criteria  and  redundant  emergency  sys- 
tems, the  probabUlty  of  the  occurrence  of 
oil  leakage  and  bilge  washings  from  ships, 
of  catastrophic  events  such  as  shipwrecks, 
and  of  oil  seepage  and  operating  well  casual- 
ties on  the  continental  shelf,  indicates  that 
research  Is  needed  on : 

a.  Natural  biochemical  processes  respon- 
sible for  degradation  of  oil  films  or  oil 
droplets. 

b.  Techniques  of  analysis  for  detecting  and 
characterizing  low  concentrations  of  oil  in 
water  and  for  Identifying  sources. 

c.  The  effects  of  different  oil  dispersants 
in  degradation  of  the  oil,  the  toxicity  of  dls- 
persant  and  dispersant-oll  mixtures  to  ma- 
rine organisms,  and  the  uptake  of  the  oil. 
dispersant,  and/or  dlspersant-oil  mixtures 
in  the  food  chain. 

d.  The  effects  of  added  settling  agents  on 
bottom  characteristics  and  on  the  benthos, 
and  the  fate  of  oil  so  deposited. 

e.  Fractionation  of  oil  films  on  exposure 
to  environmental  Influences,  and  the  fate  of 
residual  materials  In  the  sea. 

f.  The  effect  of  oil  films  on  the  air-sea 
oxygen  exchange,  and  Interference  In  proc- 
esses of  biological  productivity,  such  as 
changes  in  light  penetration  and  mixing. 

2  The  fluxes  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals 
into  the  ocean  through  sewage  outfalls,  riv- 
ers atmosphere,  and  biota  should  be  deter- 
mined. Priorities  should  be  given  to  poten- 
tially hazardous  or  deleterious  materials 
such  as  pesticides,  detergents,  fuel  residues, 
certain  solvents,  etc. 

Chemical  consequences  of  man's  physical 
activities 
1  Tlie  effects  of  human  activities  (such  as 
forestry,  agriculture,  terrestrial  and  marine 
mining,  dredging,  and  impoundments),  on 
the  flow  of  inorganic  suspended  matter  to 
the  oceans,  and  on  the  distribution  and  char- 
acter of  the  sediments  should  be  determined. 
Among  the  potentially  significant  effects  are 
those  on  transparency  of  overlying  waters, 
oxygen  demand  from  reducing  sediments, 
transport  or  release  of  nutrients  including 
trace  elements,  alterations  of  the  benthos, 
siUing  of  harbors,  and  erosion  of  beaches. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    CONCERNING    BIOLOGICAL 
EFFECTS 

1  Studies  should  be  made  immediately  of 
selected  existing  outfalls  and  disposal  areas 
in  several  distinct  marine  biogeop;raphic  prov- 
inces. These  studies,  and  the  relationships 
derived  from  them,  must  serve  as  an  interim 
basis  for  improved  evaluation  of  tlie  ac- 
ceptability of  new  disposal  facilities  and 
site=:.    Completely   adeqxiate    techniques    are 


not  available  for  definitive  assessment  of 
all  impacts  of  wast«s  on  coastal  waters.  The 
studies  should  Include  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Quantitative  floral  and  faunal  surveys 
ill  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  discharge,  within 
the  measurable  zones  of  influences,  and  at 
reference  sites. 

b.  Sludge  fields  (when  present). 

(1)  Measurement  of  the  temporal  and 
spatial  dimensions  of  sludge  fields. 

(2)  Chemical  analyses  of  sample  sludges 
from  various  outfalls  with  emphasis  on  sub- 
stances likely  to  have  biological  importance. 

(3)  Measurement  of  the  rates  of  blodeg- 
radatlon  and  utilization  of  sludge  compo- 
nents by  marine  organisms. 

c  Determination  of  the  dissolved  Inor- 
ganic and  organic  substances  resulting  from 
coastal  discharges  and  their  effects  by: 

(1)  A  chemical  Inventory  of  components. 

(2 )  Bioassays  of  both  effluents  and  affected 
waters  for  toxicity  and  stimulation. 

(3)  A  study  of  primary  productivity  and 
other     community     responses     in     affected 

2  A  detailed  examination  of  the  public 
health  significance  of  coastal  discharges 
should  fc)e  made.  Including: 

a  Re-evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  tra- 
ditional fresh-water  biological  Indexes  in  ma- 
rine waters  and  in  organisms  consumed  by 

man. 

b.  Development  and  application  of  im- 
proved Indexes. 

3  Research  on  the  biological  concentration 
of  waste  components  by  marine  organisms 
should  be  expanded  and  Intensified.  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  organisms  in- 
volved either  directly  oi  IndlrecUy  in  the 
food  chain  of  man,  without  sacrificing  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  complete  environ- 
ment. 

4  The  input  of  DDT  into  the  marine  en- 
vironment by  the  United  States  should  be 
eliminated.  To  avoid  repetition  of  the  "DT 
type  of  problem,  we  further  recommend  that 
any  material  that  combines  the  properties  of 
mobility,  chemical  stability,  low  solubility  in 
water,  and  high  solubility  in  lipids  be  kept 
out  of  the  marine  environment  unless  it  has 
been  proven  not  to  have  the  broad  biological 
activity  that  is  characteristic  of  DDT. 

5  Long-range,  properly  designed,  detailed, 
quantitative  studies  of  the  structure  and  dy- 
namics of  animal  and  plant  communities 
and  their  relationship  to  waste  disposal  in 
carefully  selected  areas  should  be  established 
and  supported.  These  areas  should  Include 
those  that  are  relatively  little  affected,  that 
are  being  affected  at  an  increasing  rate,  and 
that  are  already  seriously  affected.  Some  of 
the  studies  should  be  done  in  designated  and 
protected  marine  preserves.  All  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  beneficial  uses  to  which  the  par- 
ticular coastal  region  Is  allocated. 

6  Programs  of  physiological  studies  to  de- 
fine the  tolerable  limits  of  waste  concentra- 
tion for  each  of  the  specific  uses  envisioned 
for  the  coastal  regions  designated  In  a  long- 
range  plan  should  be  established  and  sup- 
ported. 

7  Programs  of  svstems  analysis  and  model 
development  that  will  improve  prediction  of 
the  biological  effects  of  various  possible  com- 
binations of  waste  treatments,  disposal  sys- 
tems and  uses  of  the  receiving  water  should 
be  instituted  and  supported.  As  more  data 
become  available  from  the  studies  suggested 
above,  models  can  be  continually  refined. 

8  All  proposals  for  new  installations,  mod- 
ifications, or  activities  that  may  result  in 
ma  lor  'changes  in  the  amounts  or  nature  of 
the'  wastes  shotUd  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  quantitative  ecological  studies  of 
the  biota  are  required,  both  before  and  after 
Lhc  change.  U  such  studies  would  lead  to 
greater  protection  of  the  biota,  or  would  pro- 
vide better  bases  tor  regulation,  adequate 
funds  for  them  should  be  included  In  the 
budget    Enough  time  must   be  allowed   for 
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careful  studies,  especially  those  to  be  done 
before  the  change  is  m&de.  Data  from  such 
studies  would  increase  the  accuracy  of  models 
md  strengthen  the  objective  bases  for  sel- 
ling standards. 

9.  The  tr.S.  Government  should  consider, 
ind  act  effectively  upon,  the  ultimate  dls- 
josal  problems  and  the  biological  effects  of 
lew  products  of  any  kind  which,  after  re- 
ease  In  the  commercial  market,  could  result 
n  the  Impairment  of  the  biological  values 
5f  the  marine  environment. 

:;hapter  7. — Suggested  PaioRiriES  and  Esti- 
mated   Minimum    Effort    Reqitireo 
Our  recommendations  select,  from  among 
•  he  broad  scope  of  scientific  and  engineering 
:  esearch  and  investigation  program  areas  in 
vastes  management,  those  projects  that  we 
1  lelieve  are  essential  and  that  should  be  as- 
!  igned  high  priority  to  Improve  effectively  our 
b'asies  management  practices. 

We  have  assigned  relative  priorities  to  each 
I  if  the  recommended  projects  within  each  of 
1  he    major    program    areas.    The    minimum 

<  iTort  required  for  effective  results  and  the 
]  lerlod  required  for  completion  of  specific 
]  rojects  has  been  estimated  for  each  project. 
:  "hese   suggested    priorities    and    allocations 

<  /  effort  are.  of  course,  highly  subjective. 

Although  priorities  were  estimated  within 
^  ach  of  the  major  program  areas,  no  attempt 
1  /as  made  to  compare  priorities  In  each  of  the 
(  reas  with  those  in  the  others.  On  the  other 
1  land,  the  minimum  effort  that  is  suggested 
J  or  each  of  the  program  areas  compared  with 
1  he  others  indicates  our  estimate  of  the  rela- 
1 1ve  emphasis  to  be  placed  in  each  area  of 
1  he  total  initial  minimum  program. 

Further  detailed  refinement  of  priorities 
J  hould  be  undertaken  on  a  continuing  basis 
1  ly  those  within  Industry,  government,  and 
\  niversities  who,  Ijecause  of  their  responsl- 
1  illties  and  competence  in  developing  and 
Ttlllzlng  the  results  of  the  research  and  In- 
vestigation, will  be  Involved  in  operational 
1  nd  research  problems.  Continued  refinement 

<  f  the  estimates  of  effort  required  beyond  the 
!  uggested  Initial  minimum  effort,  and  the  re- 
1  nement  of  time  required  for  the  initial  and 
1  ny  additional  effort,  shotild  also  be  under- 
1  aken. 

]  ROGRAM      AREA      OF      MONITORING      WASTE     DIS- 
CHARGES AND  RECEIVING   WATERS 

The  recommended  routine-type  monitor- 
1  ig  program  should  be  Initiated  Immediately, 
i  hould  be  expanded  to  meet  management  In- 
1  armatlon  requirements,  and  shouid  be  Im- 
I  roved  as  monitoring  techniques  resulting 
1  rem  the  recommended  specific  research  proj- 
( cts  become  available.  The  monitoring  pro- 
( ram  should  be  a  continuing  and  a  regular 
I  art  of  the  waste  disposal  operation.  No  estl- 
I  late  of  required  effort  for  the  actual  field- 
s  cale  monitoring  program  is  given. 

Table  12  lists  the  relative  priorities  and 
(stimated  minimum  effort  for  specific  re- 
s  earch  projects  that  will  be  required  to  Imple- 
I  lent  the  broad  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
( ram  of  monitoring  and  Investigation  of 
V  raste  discharges  and  receiving  waters. 

For  waste  streams  like  these  in  agricultural 
i  nd  industrial  areas,  additional  research  and 
(  evelopment  on  specific  sampling  and  analyt- 
1  :al  methods  Is  required.  For  receiving-water 
I  lonitoring.  there  also  will  be  special  develop- 
1  lent  efforts  associated  with  particular  monl- 
t  aring  problems.  The  magnitude  of  this  re- 
t  sarch  and  development  may  be  equal  to,  or 
f  reater  than,  that  required  for  the  core  monl- 
t  oring  programs  recommended  in  this  study. 

IROORAM      AREA     OF     PHYSICAL     PROCESSES     AND 
INTERACTIONS 

Relative  priorities  and  estimated  minimum 
« (Tort  for  the  recommended  research  and  in- 
>  estlgation  in  physical  processes  and  inter- 
t  ctlons  are  presented  in  Table  13.  The  relative 
]  rlorltles  for  each  project  have  been  e«tl- 


mated  within  each  of  six  sets  of  related 
projects.  The  estimates  of  effort  represent 
that  which  we  believe  Is  required  to  conduct 
the  recommended  programs  at  a  level  that 
will  provide  beneficial  results. 


PROGRAM    AREA    OF    CHEMICAL    FACTORS 

Relative  priorities  and  estimated  mini- 
mum  effort  for  recommended  research  and  in- 
vestigation In  chemical  factors  are  summa- 
rized m  Table  14. 


TABU  12.-PRI0RITIES  AND  ESTIMATED  INITIAL  MINIMUM  EFFORT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGATION  NEEDFD  Fne 
IMPROVING  WASTE  DISCHARGE  AND  RECEIVING-WATER  MONITORING  PROGRAMS  i  ^°* 


Research  required  to  implement  the  monitoring  program 

Uniform  sampling  procedures,  relative  to  mass  emission  rates, 

receiving  waters,  data  processing x 

Floatable  matter,  method  of  quantitation X 

Films,  method  of  quantitation I"" 

Persistent  pesticides,  review  method  of  determinationII""r"x 

Persistent  organics,  method  of  determination,  quantitation X 

Gross  tieavy  niclals,  method  of  quantitation X 

Gross  acute  toxicity,  method  of  quantitation X 

Biostimulants,  methods  and  interpretation X 

Biomass,>  method  and  quantitative  description X 

Community  structure,  productivity,-  meUioda  ior  long-term 

efiecls 

Trace  metals  (sediments),' method '...'." "...', 

Specific  organics.'  method  of  quantitation,  trace  concentration..  X 
S.gnihcant  discharge,  definition  of X 


Research  concerned  with—    Estimated 

minimum 

Waste  Rereivirg      total  etlort- 

discharge      waters         (man-years)    Priority 


II 
11 
II 


11    B 
13    B 


7 
7 

34 
27 


X 
X 
X 

X 


SO  B 

11  C 

13  C 

4  A 


Completion 
time 


S' 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 

s 

L« 
L 

L 
S 
S 

S 


'  The  recommended  Monitoring  Program  itself  is  not  included. 
-  Tota>  effort  tor  this  program  area  is  210  man-years. 
'  S  is  short-term  (less  than  5  years). 
<  L  IS  :onE-lerm  (less  than  10  years). 
These  projects  must  be  examined  in  detail  lor  compatibility  with  projects  recommended  under  chemical  factors  and  biological 
effectSL 


TABLE  13.-PRI0RITIES  AND  ESTIMATED  INITIAL  MINIMUM 

EFFORT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGATION  IN  PHYSICAL 
PROCESSES  AND  INTERACTIONS 

Recommended  research  and  investigation  and  Com- 

estimated  minimum  total  effort  >  (man-    Prior-  pletion 

years)                                                   ity  time 

Initial  dilution  and  diffuser  design  (37): 

Buoyant  let  diffusion B  S» 

Waste  fields B  S 

Barge  dumping  of  sludge.. A  S 

Thermal  waste.. B  S 

Flow  patterns A  L» 

Physical  processes  in  estuaries  (185): 

Quantitative  predictive  models.... A  L 

Hydrodynamics B  L 

Estuary  transitions A  S 

Biological  and  chemical  processes A  L 

Turbulence  processes A  S 

Turbulent  (eddy)  flux  studies  (72): 

Observational  studies A  S 

Predictive  models A  S 

Subsurface  tracer  experiments B  S 

Physical  processes  in  coastal  areas  (360): 

Data  collection A  L 

Intermediate-scale  current  patterns A  S 

Large-scale  exchange  processes B  S 

Decay   of   nonconservative   constituents  is 

related  to  physical  (actors  (20):                    A  S 

Interactions  between  ftoi^table  and  settleable 
components  of  wastes  and  physical  factors 
(«): 

Character  of  floatables A  S 

Mechanisms  of  transport.. B  S 

Reduction  of  surface  concentration B  S 

Case  studies A  L 

'Total  effort  for  this  program  area  is  720  man-years. 
=  S  is  short  term  (less  than  5  years). 
3  L  is  long  term  (less  than  10  yearsX 

TABLE  14.-PRI0RITIES  AND  ESTIMATED  INITIAL  MINIMUM 
EFFORT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGATION  NEEDED  IN 
CHEMICAL  FACTORS 


Estimated 

minimum 

total 

effort! 

(man-  Comple- 

years)    Priority      tion  time 


These  recommendations,  listed  as  specific 
projects,  are  Indicative  of  broad  areas  of  in- 
vestigation, within  which  re-emphasis  may 
be  desirable  In  the  future. 

PROGRAM  AREA  OF  BIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS 

Priorities  and  estimated  minimum  effort 
for  project  areas  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion on  biological  effects  are  summarized  In 
Table  15. 

TABLE  15.-PRI0RITIES  AND  ESTIMATED  INITIAL  MINIMUM 
EFFORT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGATION  IN  BIOLOGI- 
CAL EFFECTS 


Estimated 

minimum 

total 

effort  1 

(man-  Comple- 

years)    Priority      tion  time 


Recommended  areas  of 
research  and  investigation 


1.  Intensive  study  of  outfall 

areas  and  effects 620    A 

2.  Public  health  signihcance 

of  wastes 25    B 

3.  Study  of  biological  con- 

centration mechanisms.  40    B 

4.  Management  of  DDT B 

5.  The  structure  and  dy- 

namics of  coastal  bio- 
logical communities 370    A 

6.  Defining  tolerable  limits 

tor  each  maior  use 190    A 

7.  Improvement  of  systems 

and  models 35    B 

8.  Criteria  for  review  of  pro- 

posals for  ecological 

study  requirements A 

9.  Evaluation  of  new  waste 

products B 


L» 

S« 

S 
S 

L 

S 

s 

L 

L 


'  Total  effort  for  this  program  area  is  1,280  man-years. 
■  L  is  long  term  (less  than  10  years). 
'S  is  short  term  (less  than  5  years). 


Recommended  areas  of 
research  and  investigation 

Trace  metals 

Complexing. 

Inoiganic  aggregation 

Organic  aggiegation 

Diagenesis 

Distinguish  organic  vs. 

inorganic... 

Nutrient  fluxes 

Organic  matter  distribution.. 

Phytoplanl(ton  blooms 

Anoxic  conditions 

Biochemical  concentration... 

Sublethal  effects 

Oil  spillage 

Synthetic  organics 

Human  physical  activities 


POW  RAIDS 


50  A 

22  B 

22  B 

17  B 

13  B 


5 
22 


13    B 
42    A 


17 

B 

17 

B 

34 

A 

134 

A 

17 

A 

25 

C 

s> 

S 

s 
s 

L» 

S 
S 
L 
S 
S 
L 
L 
S 
L 
L 


>  Total  effort  for  this  program  am  is  450  man-yMiv 
-S  is  short  term  (less  than  5  years). 
'  L  IS  l«ng  term  (less  than  10  yearsX 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  afternoon's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  Mr.  Ray  Cromley  has 
written  a  magnificent  piece  recounting 
the  reactions  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  res- 
cue missions  over  enemy  territory.  The 
article  has  special  significance,  and  a 
guarantee  of  authenticity,  because  the 
prisoner  of  war  was  Mr.  Cromley  him- 
self. The  author  was  a  POW  in  Tokyo 
during  the  famed  Doolittle  raids.  Both 
these  raids  and  the  attempt  of  the  Swiss 
Government  to  negotiate  a  prisoner  ex- 
change were  of  momentous  importance 
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in  boosting  prisoner  morale,  regardless 
of  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Cromley  writes: 

The  freedom  In  my  so\U  and  In  my  voice 
was  not  the  thought  of  rescue  or  release 
Toleasant  as  release  would  be)  that  mat- 
tered so  much  as  the  thought  that  my  coun- 
try cared  enough  for  me— for  us  .  .  . 

And  then  he  goes  en  to  say: 
I  was  a  man  and  an  American  and  noth- 
ing could  defeat  my  soul. 

There  are  some  who  would  seek  to 
downgrade  the  value  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  rescue  the 
American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam, 
but  Mr.  Cromley's  testimony  cuts  across 
all  such  narrowminded  criticism.  As  he 
writes : 

It  Is  hope  that  men  require  when  they 
are  prisoners  of  war.  Anu  a  belief  that  their 
country  cares. 

Who  would  take  away  such  hope  from 
men  in  a  POW  camp?  Who  would  con- 
sign them  to  hopeless  waiting?  The  en- 
emy technique  has  been  to  break  down 
the  morale  of  Americans,  both  those  in 
POW  camps,  those  in  battle,  and  those 
at  home,  by  refusing  civilized  contact 
and  treatment  and  rebuffing  attempts  to 
secure  humane  treatment  for  our  men. 
The  whole  technique  has  been  to  build 
up  an  atmosphere  of  hopelessness. 

Mr.  Ray  Cromley's  article  effectively 
explains  why  the  POW  raid  undercuts 
the  enemy  strategy,  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  stirring  writing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Bringing 
Hope  to  the  Heart  of  the  POW,"  written 
by  Mr.  Ray  Cromley,  and  the  article  en- 
titled "Why  Ray  Cromley  Wrote  This," 
published  in  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bringing  Hope  to  the  Heart  of  the  POW 
I  was  a  prisoner  of  the  enemy  in  war.  For 
six  months  of  solitary  confinement.  In  a  Jap- 
anese prison  in  World  War  II.  Perhaps,  then, 
I  can  describe  In  some  small  way  how  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  now  in  North  Viet- 
nam feel  after  this  attempt  at  their  rescue. 
I  dont  know,  of  course.  I  can  only  think  back 
28  years  to  my  own  feelings. 

I  remember  two  things  quite  vividly  from 
that  time: 

The  Doolittle  raid  of  April,  1942,  and 
the  visit  of  the  Swiss  Government  representa- 
tive after  I'd  spent  about  five  and  a  half 
months  In  solitary. 

(During  the  war  the  neutral  Swiss  Govern- 
ment represented  U.S.  Interests  In  Tokyo) . 

I  remember  these  two  things  strongly  even 
today  because  they  brought  hope  to  the 
heart  of  one  prisoner,  who,  thru  no  one's 
fault,  had  had  no  sign  from  his  government 
and  his  country  during  the  months  of  Im- 
prisonment. 

It  did  not  matter  that  the  Doolittle  raiders 
had  not  come  to  free  those  of  us  who  were  In 
prison,  but  were  over  Tokyo  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose.  You  could  look  out  the 
barred  window  and  see  the  American  fliers 
were  there.  For  hours  afterward  you  could 
relive  this  flight  by  watching  the  rising 
smoke  and  by  listening  to  the  excited  con- 
versations of  the  guards.  You  could  feel  and 
hear  and  know  yourself  that  something  was 
being  done — and  In  a  way  you  could  feel  that 


It  was  being  done  for  you.  You  were  part  ol 


it-  „    . 

Then  the  other  Incident.  When  the  Swiss 

came,  I  cried.  I  cried  because  I  said  to  myself 
•my  country  cares!"  I  said  It  again  and  again 
in  happy  agonizing  gulps.  In  the  months 
of  holding  in  during  dally  questioning  by 
teams  of  guards  and  of  sitting,  eating,  sleep- 
ing in  my  cell,  I  had  not  realized  how  alone 
I  had  come  to  feel  myself. 

The  freedom  in  my  soul  and  in  my  voice 
was  not  the  thought  of  rescue  or  release 
(pleasant  as  release  would  be)  that  mattered 
so  much  as  the  thought  that  my  country 
cared  enough  for  me — for  us— that  the  Swiss 
should  come  to  see  each  of  us  individually 
even  for  a  few  minutes  and  should  be  at- 
tempting, whether  successfully  or  not,  to  do 
something  for  us. 

I  still  remember  the  room  In  which  the 
Swiss  representative  and  I  sat.  I  remem- 
ber the  expression  on  his  face  and  the  way 
his  lips  moved  when  he  talked. 

He  asked  me  a  few  questions  and  we 
talked  a  little,  the  normal  things  men  say 
to  each  other.  He  did  not  promise  me  any- 
thing. It  was  not  yet  clear  then  whether 
negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
would  be  successful.  But  I  walked  back  down 
that  prison  hall  with  music  singing  In  my 
heart  as  loud,  as  strong,  as  powerful  and 
as  triumphant  as  the  sound  of  a  gigantic 
choir  in  a  cathedral— as  If  heaven  had  opened 
wide. 

I  was  a  man  and  an  American  and  nothing 
could  defeat  my  soul. 

I  have  never  seen  that  Swiss  again.  But 
he  will  remain  my  friend  until  the  day  I 
die. 

It  is  hope  that  men  require  when  they  are 

prisoners   of   war.   And    a   belief   that   their 

country  cares.  And  their  wives  and  children. 

With  these  a  man  can  endure  all  things. 

Sickness,  loneliness,  beatings,  death. 

Why  R\y  Ckomley  Wrote  This 
Ray  Cromley,  who  is  Washington  corre- 
.spi'iKic't  for  the  news  syiidicaie.  Newapupur 
Enterprise  Assn.,  was  a  correspondent  fop  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  In  Tokyo  on  the  day  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  On  that  day  he  was 
arrested  and  held  in  Nishl  Sugamo  Prison, 
in  Tokyo. 

He  was  tried,  convicted  of  "sending  infor- 
mation to  the  United  States  which  could  be 
used  against  the  national  defense  of  Japan" 
and  sentenced  to  l',i  years  in  prison.  An  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  arranged  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  July,  1943.  He 
was  moved  into  Sumire  Concentration  Camp 
about  one  week  before  exchange  and  was 
brought  home — to  New  York — along  with 
other  exchangees  on  the  SS  Gripsholm  In 
September,  1942. 

Mr.  Cromley  grew  so  thin  In  prison  that 
he  couldn't  keep  his  pants  up,  but  after 
transfer  to  concentration  camp  he  was  fed 
well  and  ate  eight  meals  a  day  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  trip  home.  When  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Army  eight  months  after  his 
return  home  he  had  to  sign  a  weight  waiver 
In  order  to  be  accepted. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  daring  attempt  to 
rescue  U.S.  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese at  the  Son  Tay  prison  camp  near  Hanoi. 
Mr.  Cromley  has  been  reflecting  upon  his 
experiences  as  a  war  prisoner  and  trying  to 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  men  now 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  He  describes 
his  feeling  in  this  article. 


airways  improvements  to  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  operational  pro- 
grams seems  to  be  ill  timed  and  ill 
adtised. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Supplementals  and 
Deficiencies,  which  is  now  considering 
the  proposal,  I  shall  oppose  any  move 
that  would  take  trust  fund  money  away 
from  high-priority  items  such  as  airport 
and  airways  improvements. 

The  trust  fund  was  established  by  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1970;  and,  through  the  implementation 
of  what  is  commonly  called  a  user's  tax, 
the  trust  fund  is  expected  to  take  in  over 
$600  million  this  year.  According  to  the 
law,  that  money  is  to  be  used  on  a  priority 
basis,  for  airport  developments  grants, 
and  airways  equipment  suid  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  installation  of  vital  safety 
equipment.  Any  money  still  remaining  in 
the  trust  fiuid  could  then  be  used  for 
FAA  operational  programs. 

In  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
now  before  my  subcommittee,  the  admin- 
istration is  requesting  $100  million  for 
airport  development  grants — compared 
to  the  $280  million  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  such  grants.  The  request  for 
airways  equipment  and  facilities  is  $250 
million,  or  $24  million  below  the  amount 
authorized  by  Congress. 

What  the  proposal  suggests,  then,  is 
that  we  cut  back  much-needed  develop- 
ment programs  at  our  Nations  airports— 
that  we  deescalate,  if  you  will,  the  instal- 
lation of  safety  equipment  and  the  gen- 
eral upgrading  of  our  airports. 

Just  a  little  over  2  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident a  plane  carrying  almost  the  enlue 
varsity  football  team  at  Marshall  Uni- 
versity and  a  number  of  promment 
citizens  crashed  at  the  Tri-State  Airport 
in  Huntington,  W.  Va.  All  75  persons 
aboard,  including  the  plane's  crew,  were 
killed.  ^.    ,   ,.  ,^. 

I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  t  is 
tragedy  would  have  been  avoided  if  adoi- 
tional  instruments  had  been  installed. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  FAA  in- 
vestigation before  determining  what  the 
cau.se  of  the  accident  was.  Nevertheles^5 
officials  of  the  FAA  have  stated  that  the 
Tri-State  Airport  is  one  of  many  tnat 
are  in  dire  need  of  improvements;  and, 
very  obviously,  airport  safety  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation  wUl  suffer  from  a  cut- 
back in  development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  request  to 
divert  the  trust  funds  from  the  priority 
programs  the  trust  fund  was  primarily 
intended  to  bolster.  1  oppose  any  move 
that  would  give  airport  safety  anything 
less  than  top  priority. 


AmPORT  SAFETY  MUST  HAVE  TOP 
PRIORITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  proposal  to  divert  close  to  $250 
million  in  trust  funds  from  airport  and 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  wUl  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  m  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


iU8 


F(  )REIGN 
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ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
nON  BILL,   1971 

Vlr.  BYFD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
id  Sit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Ci  lendar  Order  No.  1380. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
\v)  1  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  (HM. 
17p67)  by  title,  as  follows: 

bill  mjiking  appropriations  for  foreign 
cs^st&nce  and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
yet  r  ending  June  30,  1971,  anxl  for  other 
pu  poses. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob  ection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
th  '  bill? 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pr  )ceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
be?n  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ai  propri&tions  with  amendments. 

^r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
idi  nt,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vn  1  call  the  roll. 

rhe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th  !  roll. 

'Ir.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iiranimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
th  ;  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A.r.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
th  it  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sic  ered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
th  (  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
m«nt.  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
.shi  Al  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob  ection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frcm  Wyoming?  The  Chair  hears  none 
an  i  the  committee  amendments  are  con- 
sic  ered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

'  The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

<  in  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "law". 
6tr  ke  out  "$310,000,000"  and  Insert  "$396.- 
87t  ,000 '. 

<  rn  page  3.  line  13,  after  "World-wide", 
Etr  Ice  out  ••$150,000,000"  and  insert  "$183,- 
50C  ,000". 

(Jn  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Prog- 
Etrlke    out    "$75,000,000"    and    Insert 
•«*,750.000". 

C  n  page  2,  line  16,  after  the  word  "organl- 
zat  ons",  strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and  insert 
'•81 22.620.000'. 

( in  page  3,  line  24,  after  "section  214(0)". 
Ftr  ke  out  "$8,600,000"  and  Insert  "$12,895,- 
OOC  •. 
Qn  page  3.  line  1.  after  "section  802  (b) 
'.  strike  out  •'$4,000.000^'  and  Insert 
850.000". 

n  page  3,  line  3.  after  "section  303   (b) 
strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert  "$7,- 


(3) 

•■$; 

(11 

95C  .GOO" 

( >n    page    3,    line   9,    after    "section   403", 
str  ke  out  "$375,000/X)0"  and  insert  "$4I4, 
ClK  OOO^' 

Qn 
str 
OC 

0 


page  3,  line  13,  after  "section  451  (a) ", 
ke    out   "$12,500,000''    and    Insert    "$16.- 


uoqooo". 

n  page  3,  line  15,  after  "section  2S2  (a)", 
Etrlke  out  "$225,000,000"  and  insert  "$387,- 
aof  OCO". 

n  page  3,  line  20,  after  "section  203  (a)", 
sir  ke  out  "$380,000,000"  and  insert  "$570.- 
COC  ,000". 


Ecr  ke 
12£  ,000 


n  page  3,  line  25,  after  "section  e37(a)", 
out    "$60,000,000"    and   Insert   "f61.- 


On  page  4,  line  17.  after  the  word  "sub- 
paragraphs". Insert  "any  of";  and.  In  Une  18, 
after  the  word  "general",  strike  out  "pur- 
pooe"  and  Insert  "purpoeeB". 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  "section  286  (f)". 
strike  out  "$18,760,000"  and  insert  "$37,- 
500,000". 

On  page  5,  after  line  13,  Insert: 

"SociAi.  Okvxlopicemt  Assibtahcx 

"INTEB-AMERICAN     aOCIAL     DEVELOPICEMT 

iNSTTrmx 

"The  Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute  is  authorized  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures within  the  limits  of  funds  avail- 
able to  It  and  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (31  tJ.S.C.  849).  as  may  be  necessary  In 
carrying  out  Its  authorized  programs  during 
the  current  fiscal  year." 

On  page  8.  line  4,  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  crat  "$9,000,000"  and  insert  "$10,- 
903.000". 

At  the  top  of  page  10,  strike  out: 

"TITLE  II— FOREIGN  MItlTABY 
CREDIT    SALE3 

"POBEICN    MnjTART   CSEOIT   SaI,ES 

"For  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  $272,500,000." 

On  page  10,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

j  "Peace  Corps 

"SALABZES    AlfZ    EXFENSIS 

"For  expenses  nece.'^sary  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612.  as  amended,  includ- 
ing purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  use  outside  the  United 
States,  $94,500,000,  of  which  $31,400,000  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses." 

On  page  11.  line  3.  after  the  word  "appur- 
tenances", strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert 
•■$6,952,000". 

On  page  13,  line  7.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109". 
strike  out  "85.511.000"  and  insert  "$5,787,000". 

Oa  page  14,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"Intermationai.  Monetart  Fund 

"incbease  in  quota.  international 
monetart  fund 

"To  finance  an  Increase  In  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  $1,540,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
e.Tpended:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  H.R.  18306,  Ninety-first  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation." 
On  page  17,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 
"Sec.  504.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  "International  Financial  Institu- 
tions' shall  be  available  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  any  project  or  activity  the  ex- 
expenditures  for  which  are  not  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

On  page  17,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 
"Smc.  505.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  'International  Financial  Institu- 
tions' shall  be  avallabl;  to  assist  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
detailed  Justification  is  not  available  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  few  technical  amendments  that  should 
be  made  In  order  to  conform  the  printed 
bill  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee. 

The  first  such  amendment  on  page  4, 
line  17,  the  words  "any  of"  that  were  in- 
serted after  the  word  "subparagraph" 
should  be  Inserted  after  the  word  "for". 

On  page  10,  line  6,  "Utle  IH"  should  be 
changed  to  "title  n";  and  on  page  14, 


line  10.  "title  IV"  should  be  changed  to 

"title  nr'. 

On  page  15.  line  22.  "title  V"  riiould 
be  changed  to  "title  IV". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  send  his  amendments  to  the 
desk. 

Without  objection,  the  technical 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  budget 
estimate  for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  fiscal  year  1971  to- 
taled $4,416,539,000.  The  appropriations 
subcommittee  recommendation  provides 
for  new  obligational  authority  amount- 
ing to  $4,143,639,000.  This  is  $1,922,678,- 
000  over  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  $272,900,- 
000  under  the  total  estimate. 

The  amount  that  the  committee  has 
recommended,  however,  includes  the  Sl,- 
540,000,000  for  the  increase  in  quota  for 
the  International  Monetary  Fimd;  and 
so,  to  keep  this  total  figure  In  proper 
perspective,  I  think  It  is  important  that 
we  think  of  it  in  net  terms;  that  is.  minus 
the  increased  quota  for  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  committee 
has  included  the  Increase  in  quota  in  this 
appropriation  action  because  of  the  time 
factor  Involved  since  our  quota  pay- 
ment is  due  on  January  1,  1971.  However, 
in  the  event  the  &moimt  Is  not  author- 
ized, the  committee  has  Included  a  pro- 
viso to  the  effect  that  the  appropriation 
is  without  effect  if  HJl.  18306,  or  simi- 
lar legislation  is  not  enacted  by  the 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  for  the  record  that  the  $1.5  billion 
is  not  appropriated  money  tliat  is  going 
to  be  spent. 

Would  the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  how  much  needs  to  be  contributed 
by  the  United  States  as  an  additional 
subscription  in  the  way  of  money  and 
what  represents  residual  authority  to 
back  up  the  activities  of  the  fund? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  increase  in  quota 
Includes  $3S5  milhon  in  gold,  and  a 
letter  of  credit  in  the  araoimt  of  $1,155 
million.  This  represents  our  portion  In 
the  upgrading  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  reserves.  All  the  participating 
nations  are  increasing  It.  I  think  the 
total  increase  is  $7.6  billion,  and  this  is 
roughly  our  share. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  of  the  total 
liquidity  pool  which  is  available  to  sup- 
port the  monetary  systems  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  contributes,  If  my 
memory  ser\'es  me  correctly,  something 
In  the  area  of  20  percent? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  which— again  in 
round  figures — only  something  in  the 
area  of  20  percent  plus  represents  a 
pledge  of  UjS.  gold,  to  which  the  United 
States  still  has  a  claim  as  the  U.S.  gold 
contribution  becomes  part  of  the  gold 
pool  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  So  we  retain,  as  it  were,  our  equi- 
table Interest  to  the  same  extent  as  our 
conti'ibution  in  that  gold  pool.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  only  do  we  retain  our 
eqtilty  in  It,  but  also,  as  I  understand  it. 
we  will  have  an  increase  In  special  draw- 
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Ing  rights  which  can  be  lost  if  we  do 
not  contribute  our  increase  In  quotas  by 
January  1.  1971. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Which  comes  at  a  time 
when  these  new  drawing  rights  would 
be  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  The 
United  States  has  already  availed  itself, 
has  it  not,  in  Its  international  monetary 
operations,    of    drawing    rights    in    the 

fund? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready availed  itself  of  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  this  is  critically 
Important,  so  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
superficially  as  some  expenditure  of  $1.5 
billion.  It  is  like  depositing  money  in  a 
bank  in  which  we  retain  drawing  rights 
and  other  proprietary  interests.  So  that 
the  United  States  has  not  been  separated 
from  its  money,  as  it  would  be  if  this 
were  a  defense  appropriation  or  an  edu- 
cation appropriation  or  something  like 

that.  ^  ^  , 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  an  exchange  of 
assets.  Transactions  between  the  Fund 
and  the  United  States  are  monetary 
exchanges  through  wliich  the  United 
States  receives  international  reserv; 
assets.  The  U.S.  net  position  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  is  a  foreign 
exchange  asset  comparable  to  gold  or 
convertible  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
the  Treasury.  For  this  reason  subscrip- 
tions, as  well  as  drawings  and  other 
transactions  reflecting  net  changes  in 
the  U.S.  position  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  are  excluded  from  budg- 
et receipts  and  expenditures.  Thus,  this 
increase  in  our  subscription  will  have  no 
budget  impnct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  with  the  further 
caveat  that  I  tried  to  specify  in  the  open- 
ing comments — n&rnely,  that  this  all  still 
hinges  uo  n  t'^e  ofBcia'  authorization  of 
this  sum  .y  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  draw- 
ing rights  materially  exceed  the  approxi- 
mately $350  million  of  gold  deposited. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  In  this 
measure,  the  United  States  stands  to 
gain  in  a  very  substantial  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thus  the  United  States 
gains  by  having  the  right  to  draw  more 
than  $350  million  as  well  as  benefiting 
from  v;orld  monetary  stability  as  do  all 
other  nations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  add  that  the  rea- 
son why  there  has  been  no  authorization 
for  this  $1.5  billion  contribution  to  the 
IMF  is  that  all  the  proposed  increases  in 
our  contributions  to  international  bank- 
ing institutions  are  in  the  same  bill, 
which  was  brought  up  last  week.  The 
principal  contributions  will  be  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  the 
Asian  Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  believe  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  the  largest  of  all. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  The  Inter-Ameri- 


can Development  Bank  will  get  a  billion 
dollars  under  that  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  suggested  a  sepa- 
rate bill  for  the  IMF  contribution  but 
that  suggestion  did  not  seem  to  catch 
fire.  Now  e  have  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  for  our  contributions  to  all  of  these 
organizations.  It  has  been  held  up  for 
some  time  now,  one  way  or  another,  and 
whether  there  will  be  action  on  it  this 
year  remains  to  be  seen.  If  there  is  no 
action  this  year,  I  would  not  expect  that 
there  would  be  action  until  about  the 
first  of  M£.rch,  which  would  make  us  in 
arrears.  That  fact  will  be  nothing  new 
for  the  United  States,  because  for  many 
years  we  were  in  arrears  on  our  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations,  because  the 
United  Nations  was  operating  on  a  year 
which  terminated  on  December  31  and 
the  United  States  was  operating  on  a 
year  which  ended  on  June  30. 

Although  it  would  not  be  fatal  if  the 
authorization  bill  does  not  go  through, 
it  would  be  best  to  get  it  through  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  with  the  consent  of  99 
other  Senators  and  myself,  it  might  be 
passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  comment.  I  agree  with 
him  that  I  think  this  is  a  correct  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  and  that  it  would 
be  better  if  we  could  authorize  it.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  again,  as  I  men- 
tioned just  a  short  while  ago,  a  very 
important  point  which  I  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  fully  aware  of.  If  our  quota  is 
not  increased  before  January  1,  1971,  we 
will  lose  up  to  $130  million  in  special 
drawing  rights  allocations.  Action  now 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  this  po- 
tential loss. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Nobody  likes  to  vote  for  an 
appropriation  that  has  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  We  do  not  intend  to 
do  violence  to  that  principle  here,  but 
we  are  voting  with  the  proviso  in  the 
bill  that  this  provision  does  not  become 
operable  as  an  appropriation  imtil  it  is 
authorized. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Unless  the  amount  is  au- 
thorized, we  will  probably  be  at  least  2 
months  in  arrears  on  the  payment  in 
meeting  our  obligation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  At  least,  our  action, 
through  the  appropriating  process,  will 
have  been  completed. 

In  the  light  of  this  colloquy.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  separate  the  total 
sum  in  this  bill  in  real  cost  from  the  ap- 
propriations by  the  Senate  a  year  ago 
and  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Senate  figure  is  $382,678,000  over 
the  House  figure  this  year,  without  the 
IMF  funds.  It  is  that  sum  that  is  in 
roughly  the  same  proportion  as  the  Sen- 
ate addition  to  the  House  appropriations 
a  year  ago.  The  increase  by  the  commit- 
tee is  really  a  modest  one.  Surely  there 
will  have  to  be  some  give  and  take  in 
conference  and  we  do  not  consider  the 
$382  million  difference  an  excessive  bar- 
gaining position  to  take  to  conference. 

The  committee  recommendation  is 
already  low  in  terms  of  preferences  of 
this  administration,  because  it  is  limited 
by  the  2-year  authorization  of  a  year 
ago.  The  administration  would  have  re- 
quested larger  funds  this  year  because  of 


a  number  of  factors  that  would  have  re- 
quired it.  But  because  of  the  2 -year  au- 
thorization, it  started  with  a  figure  low- 
er than  its  estimate  of  a  year  ago. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  committee  Is 
recommending  virtually  a  full  restora- 
tion of  the  administration  request  in  ti- 
tle I  of  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  underscore 
the  lower  level  at  which  we  are  starting 
because  of  the  2-year  interval.  Likewise, 
in  terms  of  the  real  figures  from  last 
year,  the  apparent  $200  million  increase 
that  the  Senate  figure  represents  from 
a  year  ago.  in  itself  is  in  the  development 
loan  category.  This  derives  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  starting  with  a 
lower  figure  this  year,  but  because  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  earmarked  ap- 
proximately $100  million— for  popula- 
tion programs  throughout  the  world.  As 
a  consequence  of  that,  some  30-plus  mil- 
lion dollars  in  this  hemisphere  and  S65 
million  elsewhere,  we  will  find  a  sizable 
chunk  ol  the  development  loan  funds 
already  labeled  and  set  aside.  So,  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  specification,  we  felt 
that  the  restoration  of  the  $200  million 
in  that  category  was  very  much  in  order. 
Except  for  that  particular  category,  the 
other  areas  are  approximates  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  estimate  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1971  totaled  $4,416,539,- 
000.  The  committee  recommendation 
provides  for  new  obligational  authority 
amounting  to  $4,143,639,000.  which  is 
$1,922,678,000  over  the  sum  allowed  by 
the  House  but  $272,900,000  under  the  es- 
timate The  sum  recommended  by  the 
committee  includes  $1,540,000,000  for  the 
increase  in  quota  of  the  International 
Monetary  Pimd. 

Tlie  estimate  for  the  increase  in  quota 
of  the  International  Fund  was  contained 
in  Senate  Document  91-110,  dated  No- 
vember 17.  1970,  thus  the  amount  was 
not  considered  by  the  House.  Therefore, 
if  the  $1,540  000.000  is  deducted  from  the 
$1,922,678,000  which  is  the  sum  by  which 
the  Senate  bill  exceeds  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  House,  the  amount  of 
the  Senate  increase  over  the  House- 
passed  bill  is  $382,678,000. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  which  contains 
funds  for  economic  assistance,  military 
grant  assistance,  and  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation— OPIC — 
includes  a  total  of  $2,204,400,000  for 
these  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  committee  recommends  $1,816,- 
900,000  for  economic  assistance;  $37.- 
500,000  to  be  added  to  the  reserves  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion; and  $350,000,000  for  mihtary  grant 
aid. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee  has  appropriated  funds 
almost  equal  to  the  budget  estimate  for 
title  I.  However,  the  amounts  set  out  in 
the  bill  do  not  tell  the  full  story  because 
the  1971  budget  estimates  were  necessar- 
ily reduced  to  comply  with  the  2-year 
authorizing  legislation  passed  in  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  this  authorization  provided 
$2,286,185,000  for  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  and  for  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  which  amount 
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wiis  $423,835,000  under  the  admlnistra- 
ti(  in's  request  for  fiscal  year  1970  of  $2,- 
719,020,000.  Necessarily,  then,  the  ad- 
m  nii-trations  request  for  fiscal  year 
19  71  had  to  be  within  the  ceiling  estab- 
U.'hed  by  the  previously  passed  author- 
izog  legislation,  and  under  the  amount 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1970  by 
$4  23,835,500. 

Mr.  President,  in  recommending  al- 
mpst  the  full  amovmt  of  the  necessarily 
budget  estimate  in  fiscal  year 
1,  the  committee  has  taken  cogni- 
of  the  fact  that  the  need  for  eco- 
n<imic  and  military  aid  Ls  presently  far 
than  tlie  budget  estimate  that 
sent  to  Congress  in  January  of  this 
.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  as  this  bill 

being  presented  to  the  Senate,  a  sup- 
pi  jmentail  estimate  in  the  amount  of 
$1,035,000,000  was  just  recently  received 
b>  the  Congress. 

While  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  title  I  of  the  bill  Is 
m  )re  than  a  half  billion  dollars  above 
tlie  sum  recommended  by  the  House,  the 
on  an  individual  item  basis 
not  that  great.  Actually,  divergence 
ofl  opinion  between  the  House  and  the 
ai  lount  recommended  by  the  committee 
Is  concentrated  in  four  items;  namely, 
tte  General  Development  Loan  Fund, 
development  loans  for  the  Alliance  for 
P]  ogress,  technical  assistance,  and  sup- 
pcrting  assistance. 

For  the  General  Development  Loan 
Piind,  the  committee  has  recommended 
appropriation  of  $570  million,  ■which 
with  the  House  allowance  of 
million.  Thus,  the  committee  has 
the  new  obligatlonal  authority 
tck  this  item  over  the  amount  recom- 
m  jnded  by  the  House  by  $290  million.  Of 
tt  e  amount  added  by  the  committee,  $65 
m  illion  is  earmarked  for  carrying  popu- 
latlon  programs  authorized  by  title  X 
ol  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
a:  lended. 

For  the  development  loans  for  the  Al- 
ii, nee  for  Progress,  the  committee  rec- 
or  unends  a  new  obligatlonal  authority  of 
$3  37,500,000,  which  compares  with  the 
H  )use  allowance  of  $225  million,  an  in- 
cr?ase  of  $112,500,000  over  the  amount 
re  :ommended  by  the  House.  Included  in 
th  Ls  appropriation  is  $30  million  for  pop- 
ulition  programs  authorized  by  title  X 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
ai  lended. 

For  technical  assistance,  the  commit- 
te  i  has  recommended  the  full  sunount  of 
tt  e  budget  estimate  of  $396,870,000.  This 
81  m  is  divided  into  thiee  separate  tech- 
nJ  :al  aid  programs.  First,  the  worldwide 
technical  aid  program,  which  has  a 
b\  dget  estimate  of  $183,500,000;  second, 
tie  Alliance  for  Progress  program  with 
a  budget  estimate  of  $90,750,000;  and 
tl  ird,  for  the  various  multilateral  orga- 
nizations a  budget  sum  of  $122,620,000. 

The  House  made  considerable  reduc- 
ti  )ns  in  the  technical  assistance  program 
tctaling  $86,870,000  below  the  budget  es- 
timate and  divided  the  reductions 
anong  the  tliree  aforementioned  cate- 
gdries  as  follows: 

For  worldwide  technical  assistance, 
the  budget  estimate  was  reduced  by 
$;  3.500.000,  from  $183,500,000  to  $150.- 
0(0,000. 
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For  technical  assistance,  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  budget  was  reduced  $15,- 
750,000,  from  $90,750,000  to  an  even 
$75,000,000. 

For  multilateral  organizations,  the 
budget  estimate  was  sliced  severely  by 
$37,620,000.  from  a  budget  estimate  of 
$122,620,000  to  $85,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  feels 
that  perhaps  the  strongest  overall  pro- 
gram in  the  foreign  aid  field  is  in  the 
area  of  technical  sissistance.  which  in- 
cludes both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
technical  aid.  Included  among  the  multi- 
lateral aid  programs  is  the  U Jf.  develop- 
ment program,  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund, 
and  the  U.N.  population  programs. 

In  addition,  for  fiscal  year  1971  the 
amount  made  available  for  the  multi- 
lateral organization  technical  aid  pro- 
gram Includes  $2  million  for  the  Initial 
operation  of  the  special  fund  that  has 
been  created  to  finance  the  expanded 
U.N.  drug  control  program.  In  this  con- 
nection, on  July  28,  1970,  a  resolution  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
U.N.  which  was  Initiated  by  the  United 
States,  called  for  a  special  meeting  of  the 
UJ^.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  on 
September  28,  1970,  In  order  to  prepare  a 
worldwide  plan  of  attack  against  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  drug  addiction  and  it« 
causes.  At  thi.c;  session,  the  Commission 
recommended  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  UJi.  drug  control  activities  and  pro- 
posed that  a  special  volimtary  fund  be 
establlBhed  to  finance  them.  The  $2  mil- 
lion provided  in  the  pending  measure  is 
In  response  to  this  recommendation  of 
the  Commission- 
Title  II  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Preddent,  con- 
tains a  House  allowance  of  $272,500,000 
for  foreign  military  credit  sales.  Needless 
to  say,  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
credit  sales  program  appears  to  be  help- 
lessly deadlocked  in  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference at  this  time;  consequently,  the 
committee  has  not  recommended  any  ap- 
propriations for  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  However,  since  the  House  has 
included  funds  for  this  item  In  the  bill, 
the  amount  ultimately  allowed  to  fund 
this  program  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
resolved  when  a  conference  is  held  on 
this  bill. 

For  title  HI  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  Included  a  total  of  $1,939,- 
239,000  to  fund  the  Peace  Corps,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  by 
the  Army,  assistance  to  refugees  in  the 
United  States,  the  migration  and  refugee 
assistance  program  administered  by  our 
Department  of  State,  subscriptions  to  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and  an  increase  in  quota  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  For  all  of  these 
items,  the  committee  has  made  the  full 
budget  estimate  available  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  wherein  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  of  $94,500,000  is 
$4,300,000  below  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
I  might  add  that  this  reduction  of  $4,- 
300,000  was  requested  by  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Houser, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee 
earlier  this  year. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill,  Mr.  President, 
contains  items  covering  the  limitation 


of  program  activity  and  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
New  obligatlonal  authority  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  case  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  because  Congress  has  authorized 
it  to  operate  on  borrowing  authority  from 
the  Treasury.  With  regards  to  these  limi- 
tations, the  committee  has  concurred 
with  the  budget  estimate  and  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  House  of 
$4,075,483,000  for  program  activity  and 
$6,613,000  for  administrative  expenses, 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  pres- 
entation on  the  bill.  I  am  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  that  Senators  might  have 
regarding  any  of  the  Items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  guiding  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill 
through  the  committee  hearings  and 
markup  sessions.  His  broad  experience 
in  and  keen  vmderstanding  of  foreign 
affairs  were  very  instrumental  in  forg- 
ing the  appropriations  bill  that  we  have 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  to  the 
past  few  years  interest  among  many 
Americans  in  the  problems  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  and  the  U.S.  effort  to  assist 
these  countries  have  declined. 

The  reasons  for  this  decline  In  inter- 
est and  participation  are  both  numerous 
and  varied.  They  include:  First,  a  grow- 
ing preoccupation  with  pressing  domestic 
problems  and  needs;  second,  a  continu- 
ing Vietnam  war  demanding  tremendous 
outlay  In  dollars;  third,  an  easing  of  cold 
war  pressures;  fourth,  numerous  reports 
of  waste  in  and  mismanagement  of  as- 
sistance programs;  fifth,  conflicting  re- 
ports on  the  effectiveness  of  development 
assistance  in  achieving  stated  goals; 
sixth,  dissipation  of  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial progress  by  rapid  population  in- 
creases; and  seventh,  a  lack  of  demon- 
strated appreciation. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  our  partici- 
pation is  that,  as  the  most  powerful  free 
country  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
1ms  a  fundamental  interest  in  a  peaceful 
and  improving  world  envirormient.  To- 
day, many  speak  of  the  "community  of 
nations,"  suggesting  a  new  world  order 
in  which  narrow  conceptions  of  sover- 
eignty and  self-interest  are  replaced  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  interdependence  of 
nations.  This  in  turn  suggests  the  need 
to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  world 
community  in  which  a  reasonable  level  of 
material  welfare  comes  within  reach  of 
all  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 

Just  as  we  have  learned  that  we  can 
be  neither  safe  nor  comfortable  in  a  na- 
tion sharply  divided  between  the  well  off 
and  the  deprived,  so  must  we  also  recog- 
nize that  no  wealthy  nation  can  be  safe 
or  comfortable  in  a  world  where  a 
majority  of  mankind  is  still  impoverished 
and  in  need  of  hope  and  assistance. 

Though  great  is  our  desire  to  help  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  to 
achieve  self-suflaciency  in  tlie  shortest 
possible  time,  increasing  and  continuing 
deficits  in  our  national  budget,  combined 
with  greater  demands  of  our  people  to 
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Improve  pressing  needs  at  home,  have 
accounted  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
modesty  of  this  bill. 

A  perusal  of  the  Senate  figures  indi- 
cates that  the  committee  has  appro- 
priated funds  almost  equal  to  the  full 
budget  estimate.  However,  the  amounts 
do  not  tell  the  full  story  because  the 
1971  budget  estimates  were  necessarily 
reduced  to  comply  with  the  2-year  au- 
thorizing legislation  passed  in  the  first 
session  of  the  91.st  Congress.  This  au- 
thorization provided  roughly  $2.2  billion 
for  both  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  restored  almost  the  full  amount  of 
the  reduced  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  committee  is  aware  that 
the  need  for  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance may  presently  be  far  larger  than 
the  original  budget  request.  The  in- 
creased need  can  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
towing  develc*)ments :  Fii-st.  events  in  the 
Middle  East  have  adversely  affected  an 
already  grave  foreign  exchange  reserve 
position  for  Israel;  second,  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  reduce  American 
troop  strength  in  Korea  has  prompted 
the  need  for  additional  military  aid  to 
South  Korea;  third,  the  acceleration  of 
the  Vietnamization  process  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  in  Cambodia  has 
made  it  necessary  for  increased  militar>' 
and  economic  aid  to  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  our  foreign  aid  program  In 
light  of  the  various  demands  on  our  tight 
budget  situation,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  the  merits  of  the  program 
far  outweigh  the  demerits  of  it  and  that 
the  request  for  financial  assistance 
should  be  supported.  T  therefore  request 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  appropriations 
bill  their  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
raise  some  questions  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  about  a  part  of  the  bill 
which  repeatedly  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion while  serving  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  this  year;  that  is,  the 
provision  contained  under  supporting  as- 
sistance of  roughly  $13.3  million  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency— UNRW A — which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  coupled  with  the  rest  of  the 
$8,900,000  in  commodity  assistance,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $22,200,000  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  this  agency.  UNRWA 
deals  with  Palestine  refugees  wherever 
they  may  be — mainly  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  under  the  military  control 
of  Israel — also  in  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria, 
and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

As  Senators  will  note,  there  Is  in  the 
bill  a  specific  provision  for  $1  mUlion 
additional  for  the  education  of  these 
refugees. 

I  have  looked  into  the  situation  care- 
fully at  the  United  Nations,  and  have 
also  talked  with  the  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  there  has  been 
acute  dissatisfaction  In  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  other  body,  with  the  operation  of 
these  camps — alleged  Palestine  Arab 
refugee  camps — which  were  the  central 
source  of  one  side  of  the  recent  bloody 
civil  war  in  Jordan. 


The  camps  have  been  considered  pri- 
mary centers  for  the  training  of  guer- 
rillas and  commandos,  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  AI  Fatah — an  Arab  guerrilla 
organization.  Even  further,  it  is  known 
that  one  camp  was  used  as  a  place  of 
concealment  for  the  hostages  from  the 
hijacked  aircrafts.  These  are  serious 
matters. 

In  addition,  the  whole  UNRWA  opera- 
tion looks  like  a  bottomless  pit  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  supporting  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  not  being  in- 
corporated into  existing  nation  states. 
The  committee  report  points  out,  on  page 
13,  the  numbers  involved,  which  I  would 
like  Senators  to  note. 

It  points  out  the  number  of  refugees 
registered  with  UNRWA  now  numbers 
1,409.659.  of  whom  819,388  are  receiving 
rations  from  UNRWA.  This  complex  of 
circumstances  indicates  that  the  whole 
operation  is  going  nowhere  and  is  simply 
a  holding  operation.  When  this  is  cou- 
pled with  the  abuse  and  actions  so  con- 
trary to  the  policies  of  our  Goverimaent 
emanating  from  the  camps  which  are 
supported  by  an  international  agency  to 
which  the  United  States  contributes  55 
percent  of  total  support,  there  are 
grounds  for  serious  worry  and  concern. 
That  is  why  we  wrote  into  the  authoriza- 
tion act — and  I  now  refer  to  section 
301(c)  of  that  act,  as  amended.  Public 
Law  91-175,  which  is  the  enabling 
statute  to  the  appropriation  which  reads 
as  follows: 

No  contribution  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  to  the  United  Nations  Belief  »nd 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refugees  In  the 
Near  Bast  except  on  condition  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  shall 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  shall 
be  used  to  fumt«h  assistance  to  any  refvigee 
receiving  military  training  as  a  member  of 
the  so-called  Palestinian  Liberation  Army  or 
any  other  type  of  guerrilla  organization  or 
engaged  in  any  act  of  terrcrlsm. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question,  I  would  like  to  say  that  for 
years,  notwithstanding  my  deep  feelings 
about  United  States-Israel  relations,  I 
have  supported  the  U£.  participation  In 
UNRWA  in  such  a  major  way  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
I  still  feel  that  this  continues  to  be  a 
critical  element  of  stability  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

I  deplore  tlie  fact  that  we  have  now 
seen  cases  of  very  grave  abuse  that  are 
so  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  peace  in  the  area.  I  have 
described  those.  There  is  a  dismasring 
lack  of  progress  in  moving  toward  some 
real  settiement  with  respect  to  the 
refugees  '-hich  will  terminate  the  need 
for  an  UNRWA-type  of  operation. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  a  solution  to  tiie  refugee  problem 
must  be  incorporated  into  a  peace  settie- 
ment in  the  area  or  we  will  never  be  free 
of  the  terrible  exacerbations  caused  by 
this  problem. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  mandate  of  this 
agency  given  by  the  United  Nations  ex- 
pires in  1972,  we  are  getting  toward  the 
point  of  deciding  whether  we  want  the 
United  States  to  continue  along  the  old 
UNRWA  p«th. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  who 


has   been   very   understanding  In  this 
situation,  two  questions : 

First,  did  the  committee  receive  any 
information  to  make  it  feel  that  the 
proviso  which  we  wrote  into  the  enabling 
legislation  is  being  taken  seriously,  so 
that  we  are  able  to  find  out  that  the 
U.S.  contribution  is  not  being  used  to 
furnish  assLstance  to  any  refugee  receiv- 
ing military  training  as  a  member  of  the 
so-called  Palestinian  Liberation  Army  or 
any  otiier  type  of  guerrilla  organization 
or  any  refugee  similarly  engaged  in  any 
act  of  terrorism.  That  is  pretty  hard  to 
believe,  consideiing  tlie  recent  civil  war 
in  Jordan. 

Second,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
wheUier  the  committee  considered  hav- 
ing oiir  State  Department  do  something 
about  terminatiiig  soon  this  anomalous 
situation,  especially  of  terminating  the 
present  tjpe  of  UNRWA  operation — 
which  has  now  been  going  on  for  20 
years. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  s?.y  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  regard  to 
the  fii'st  question  that  this  refugee  assist- 
ance has  been  carefully  screened  and 
that  its  recipients  have  been  doubly 
screened  to  ascertain  insofar  as  possible 
in  this  kind  of  difficult  situation  Uiat  the 
assistance  is  not  going  to  someone  re- 
ceiving military  training  or  is  not  treated 
in  some  other  way  that  would  be  equally 
complicated  and  cosUy  in  terms  of  its 
original  purpose. 

We  did  go  in  depth  into  this  question 
with  the  agency  spokesmen  and  pressed 
them  constantly  for  a  followup  on  this. 
We  liave  been  steadily  reassured  Uiat 
this  extra  scrutiny  has  been  constant  and 
that  they  have  satisfied  themselves  as 
closely  as  is  humanly  possible  that  the 
individuals  who  receive  it  have  qualified 
for  it  and  do  indeed  meet  the  limitations 
of  the  proviso  which  this  body  included 
in  the  measure  a  year  ago 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  a  genuine 
effort  rather  than  a  nominal  one  and 
that  it  is  being  held  to  a  minimum. 

I  say  that  advisedly  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  both  know, 
in  that  case  there  is  a  somewhat  fluid 
situation  under  very  tortuous  circum- 
stances and  one  can  never  be  absolute  In 
his  Judgment  how  tightly  it  is  being  fol- 
lowed through. 

We  ai-e  satisfied  that  the  effort  being 
made  Is  a  very  real  one. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  his  expres- 
sion of  thought  that,  as  frustrated  and  as 
complicated  as  this  whole  noteworthy 
operation  has  become,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  something  even  worse  than  the 
kind  of  slippage  the  Senator  has  made 
reference  to  and  that  there  would  be 
something  from  this  body  that  would 
even  worsen  the  atmosphere  with  re- 
spect to  possible  face-to-face  confronta- 
tions in  the  whole  troublesome  Middle 
East  situation. 

I  think  we  are  in  agreement  that  this 
would  not  be  the  time  to  introduce  such 
a  new  factor  as  would  make  even  more 
difficult  tiie  prospects  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement In  that  part  of  the  world. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  had  to  do  the 
best  we  could  with  this  very  nasty  situa- 
tion and  try  to  ride  herd  on  it  and  keep 
the  reins  as  tightly  in  our  hands  as 
himian  frailties  permit.  Thia  Is  being 
done. 
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'  ITie  ultimate  termination  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  suggest,  would  be  a 
lit  le  further  down  the  road  when  we 
ha;e  a  chance  to  see  that  the  ultimate 
events  make  possible  some  settlement  of 
of  the  major  differences  in  that 
Jtt  of  the  world, 
^r.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  would  the 

•  say  that  it  would  be  the  mood  of 

committee  that  we  are  not  to  be  taken 
granted  and  are  not  going  to  con- 
to  go  along  with  the  UNRWA  pay- 
mint  for  another  period  of  years  on  this 
"bjttomless  pit"  basis? 

»^r.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  mood 

the  committee  is  very  clearly  one  to 

:  certain  that  if  this  does  not  show  a 

of  correcting  the  conditions  that 

_„__.  it  into  being  in  the  first  place 

if  it  does  not  show  a  chance  of  get- 

g  some  place,  even  though  It  might 

_  longer  than  hoped  for  at  the  outset, 

are  not  interested  in  perpetuating 

-iditions  that  the  Senator  referred  to 

a  bottomless  pit.  It  has  been  making 

headway.  We  are  hopeful  that  new  pro- 

and   new   formulas  will   be  ad- 

for  trying  to  resolve  the  refugee 

in  still  other  ways  if  it  is  pos- 

to  achieve  a  settlement  of  condi- 
tions in  that  part  of   the  world.  Just 
vliere  those  lines  are  to  be  drawn  will 
hs  ve  to  await  a  settlement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

to  be  svu-e  that  the  UNRWA  resolves 

,  matter  in  a  way  that  assures  it  does 

„„.  give  aid  to  any  refugee  involved  in 

ccpimando  activities  or  of  such  people 

„  on  the  ration  list. 

As  the  Senator  says,  I  am  sure  there 

plenty  of  holes  in  that.  However,  at 

lelist  the  Senator  noted  that  our  people 

trying  to  see  that  the  people  who 

_  rations  are  not  commandos.  One 

■  knows  what  happens  to  the  rations 

„ ^  they  get  into  the  hands  of  a  family. 

Undoubtedly,  commandos  eat  many  of 
-^  rations. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  should  know 
al  K)ut  this  matter.  Although  they  do  not 
Sd  tually  maintain  camps,  they  do  furnish 
certain  essential  services.  For  example, 

, and  sanitation  are  supplied  by 

UfiRWA.  They  furnish  also  other  types 
services. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  com- 

would  make  it  very  clear  to  our 

a  ithorities  that  we  expect  strict  account- 
ability in   this  matter.   As  we   already 
because  we  have  seen  it,  these 
.^_  have  been  used  as  the  bastion  of 
.  effort  to  overthrow  the  govenunent 
King  Hussein.  They  have  even  been 
as  a  place  in  which  the  hostages 
fiom  the  hijacked  aircraft  were  kept. 
This  is  not  acceptable  to  the  United 
and  is  contrary  to  the  legislation 
1  by  Congress  concerning  the  use  of 
.S.  funds  by  UNRWA. 
When  the  chance  is  present,  I  hope 
t   something   far  more   constructive 
be  done  about  the  Palestinian  refu- 
than  has  been  done  until  now. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
Pf  ecisely  correct  that  our  buying  time,  in 
is  an  operation  that  must  have  a 
terminal  point.  In  most  cases,  time  can- 
.  be  bought  forever. 

But  I  would  again  urge  that  there  are 
her  explosives  present  in  this  situation. 
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It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  desperate 
plight  of  a  younger  generation  of  kids, 
who  never  knew  anything  In  their  life- 
times but  hate  because  of  having  sur- 
vived in  these  camps,  become  the  tempt- 
ing and  almost  automatic  shields  for 
these  guerrilla  operations  to  which  the 
Senator  referred;  but  there  is  still  the 
case  to  be  made  from  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view  for  those  in  these  opera- 
tions and  our  effort  is  that  we  do  not 
become  unwitting  humanitarians  without 
weighing  the  other  imbalances  which  the 
Senator  so  forcefully  has  set  before  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  this  colloquy  will  be  helpful  to 
our  authorities  and  the  agency.  I  think 
It  Is  a  set  of  injunctions  which  is  very 
badly  needed.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  like  to  have  the 
floor  in  his  own  right,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  in  on  the 
full  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  ) ,  because  actually 
what  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  at  this 
time  has  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
UNRWA  part  of  the  budget  and  the  un- 
derfimding  of  the  refugee  program  which 
is  represented  by  the  $6  million  deficit 
facing  UNRWA  today. 

I  had  plarmed  to  offer  an  amendment 
at  this  time  to  increase  the  foreign  aid 
budget  by  $1.5  million,  merely  to  bring 
the  United  States  up  to  the  pre-June  1967 
war  percentage  of  our  contribution  to 
UNRWA,  which  at  that  time  was  70 
percent. 

I  shall  not  offer  the  amendment  at 
this  time.  It  is  an  amendment  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  had  joined  me.  Rather,  I  will 
wait  xmtil  the  next  session  to  make  the 
case  before  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Today  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
tremendous  need  in  the  Middle  East 
which  is  represented  by  1.4  million  hu- 
man beings,  our  fellow  human  beings.  I 
hope  we  can  look  at  these  people,  not  in 
titles  or  terminology  of  refugee  or  some- 
thing impersonal,  but  that  we  think  of 
them  as  himian  beings  and  realize  there 
are  some  tilings  we  c  in  do  now,  short  of 
a  full-blown  conference  to  settle  the  po- 
litical problems  in  the  Middle  Elast.  Too 
often  we  fail  to  do  things  we  can  do  to 
alleviate  human  suffering,  which  gives 
much  fuel  to  the  political  problems  we 
find  difficult  at  the  conference  table. 

The  UNRWA  budget  today  is  function- 
ing at  10  cents  per  refugee  per  day:  5 
cents  for  food,  4  cents  for  education  and 


technical  training,  and  1  cent  for  medi- 
cal care  and  sanitation. 

It  is  like  many  other  things  we  learn 
to  live  with,  by  the  fact  they  have  ex- 
isted for  so  long  a  time.  If  one  were  to 
visit  refugee  camps  on  the  Jordan  side 
of  the  river,  as  I  have,  one  could  not  help 
but  sense  the  human  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing which  gives  rise  to  many  of  our  po- 
litical problems.  That  is  why  I  feel  we 
must  do  more  than  we  have  been  doing 
to  remove  the  causes  of  war,  and  other 
than  to  merely  come  up  with  some  mili- 
tary answers  for  military  problems  that 
really  are  rooted  in  human  problems. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  there  is  no 
responsibiUty  which  UNRWA  has  for  the 
security  of  the  area.  Let  us  not  confuse 
the  military  and  political  situations  of 
the  area  with  UNRWA,  which  deals  to- 
tally with  human  suffering. 

The  UNRWA  budget  faces  a  $6-million 
deficit.  This  is  due  to  the  increasing 
number  of  refugees.  Bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  these  refugees  have  been  in 
camps  since  1948  and  they  are  increas- 
ing within  the  camp  by  natural  procre- 
ation, and  the  increased  numbers  fleeing 
into  camps  from  homes  disturbed  by  po- 
litical consequences  of  the  times. 

Cuts  vnll  be  necessary  if  additional 
funds  are  not  found,  and  education  and 
technical  training  will  be  the  areas  in 
which  cuts  are  first  made.  There  must 
be  funds  for  these  areas  because  one 
finds  in  the  psist  where  men  had  the 
skills  or  semiskiUs  they  found  themselves 
out  of  these  camps.  The  main  tiling  is  to 
get  the  people  out  of  the  camps.  As  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  camps  we  do  more 
to  provide  backing  for  the  Fedayeen,  the 
Al  Fatah,  and  other  guerrillas  than  any 
one  thing  I  know  of. 

Commissioner-General  Laurence  Mich- 
elmore  recently  reported  that  they  can- 
not even  supply  the  refugees  with  their 
monthly  ration  of  soap  due  to  this  deficit. 
Things  are  in  crisis  proportions.  We  can 
realize  these  consequences  and  the  evil 
and  the  bad  that  exist  by  even  having 
such  camps. 

We  further  alienate  the  young  who 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  education  and 
technical  training,  in  that  it  will  de- 
crease their  hope  for  the  future  and 
leading  productive  Uves  and  it  could  push 
many  of  them  toward  the  Fedayeen  and 
create  more  violence  in  the  area. 

The  United  States  contributed  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  past  and 
up  until  the  1967  war  our  percentage  was 
70  percent  of  UNRWA's  funds.  Today  it 
has  decreased  to  56  percent.  In  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill  of 
1971  we  find  $13.3  million  authorized  and 
an  additional  $1  million  recommended 
by  the  Commmittee  on  Appropriations  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   McGEE.  We  have  $13.3  million 
plus  $8.9  million.  That  makes  the  total 
actually  $22.2  million. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  understand. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
If  we  add  the  $1.5  million,  which  I  think 
should  be  the  amoimt  required  to  bring 
our  part  up  to  the  pre- 1967  level  and 
help  the  agency  meet  its  $6  million  def- 
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Iclt  It  would  be  for  present  needs  only. 
It  would  not  be  for  the  expansion  of  the 
needs  or  for  other  problems  that  have 
gone  unresolved  in  the  refugee  camps. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  would 
merely  bring  our  portion  of  the  $6  mil- 
lion deficit  up  to  the  prewar  fl«ure  of 
70  percent. 

The  administration  recently  requested 
a  $1  billion  appropriation  for  military 
equipment  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Israel. 
All  we  would  ask  for  here  in  order  to 
bring  this  figure  back  up  to  our  percent- 
age of  70  percent  would  be  $1.5  million, 
which  is  only  .15  percent  of  the  requested 
supplemental  appropriation. 

The  amoimt  we  are  requesting  for 
TJNRWA  could  lead  to  significant  prog- 
ress in  alleviating  the  primary  cause  of 
the  tragedy  besetting  the  Middle  East: 
the  plight  of  the  Palestinians. 

I  bcUeve  that  peace  will  not  be  reached 
in  the  Middle  East  through  military 
means  alone.  Until  we  realize  this  fact 
and  effect  a  policy  to  deal  with  thlB 
reality,  we  wUl  only  create  more  misery 
and  decrease  the  possibility  and  the  hope 
for  peace. 

Even  though  we  can  get  more  excited 
about  biUions  required  for  military  ap- 
propriations, I  wish  we  could  bring  into 
focus  the  requirements  of  human  beings, 
which  can  be  met  with  milhons  rather 
than  biUions.  and  get  the  right  kind  of 
priority. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  Foreign  Operations  relating  to  the 
problem  of  UNRWA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testzmont  bt  Senatob  Mark  O.  Hatfisxd 
SeoAtor  Hattieij).  My  purpose  In  submlt- 
ticg  testimony  to  this  Committee  Is  to  stress 
to  you  the  importance  of  Increasing  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA) 
not  only  for  increksed  technical-vocational 
training  but  also  to  alleviate  the  cash  de&clt 
UNRWA  Is  facing  In  trying  to  meet  Its  opera- 
tional costs. 

tJNRWA  Is  the  primary  agency  dealing  with 
the  Palestinian  refugees.  Its  responsibilities 
range  from  providing  technical-vocational 
training  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  medi- 
cal facilities  for  more  than  l.S  million  Arab 
refugees  in  the  Middle  East.  The  role  UNRWA 
has  played  over  the  past  two  decades  In  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world  has  been  of  criti- 
cal Importance  In  giving  the  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees a  constructive  hope  for  the  future  and 
In  molUXyiug  the  refugees'  iuteuse  Xeeliiigs  of 
frustration.  aUenatlon  and  injustice.  Some 
have  argued  that  UNRWA  is  financing,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  various  guer- 
rilla groups  which  have  sprung  up  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Palestinians  since  the  Six  Day 
War  in  1967.  Through  my  travels  in  the  area 
and  the  contacts  I  have  developed,  I  have 
found  no  evidence  to  support  this  allegation. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  a  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  by  John 
Defrates,  Chief,  Public  Information  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  ReJief  and  Works  Agency 
which  speaks  to  this  important  point. 

Jt7NK  8,  1970. 

The  EDrroE, 

Preuent  World  Wor  III. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Deax  Six:  In  an  article  entitled  "We  Accuse 
UNRWA  .  .  ."  published  in  the  winter-spring 
Issue,  1870  of  "Prevent  World  War  IH",  seri- 


ous allegations  are  made  abont  UNRWA, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  UNRWA  is 
misusing  funds  placed  at  its  disposal.  The 
article  la  long  on  accusation*  and  short  on 
evidence,  arvl  the  result  l£  to  give  youi 
readers  a  grossly  distorted  picture  of  th« 
responsibilities  and  operational  activities  of 
Uiis  United  Nations  organization. 

As  the  article  has  since  been  read  Into  the 
U.S.  Congressional  Record,  I  am  taking  the 
trouble  to  explain  the  position  of  this  Agency 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  win.  In  publishing 
this,  give  It  the  same  prominence  In  your 
publication  as  you  gave  to  the  original  article. 
The  ftmcUon  of  UNRWA — and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  Is  entrusted  with  funds — 
is  to  provide  relief,  health,  education  and 
training  services  for  the  needy  among  the 
Palestine  refugees  registered  with  the  Agen- 
cy and  to  provide  assistance  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable for  other  persons  in  the  area  who  are 
displaced  and  in  need  as  a  result  of  the 
June  1967  hostilities. 

This  function  is  being  carried  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  United  Natlcms  Oeneral 
Assembly  which,  at  Its  last  seesion.  again  ex- 
pressed its  thanks  to  the  Commission-Gen- 
eral of  UNBWA  and  Us  staff  "for  their  con- 
tinued faithful  efforts  to  provide  essential 
services  for  the  Palestine  refugees". 

UNBWA  has  always  taken  aU  possible 
measures  to  ensxue  that  contributions  of 
governments  and  of  other  donors  are  used 
exclusively  for  assistance  to  persons  whose 
eligibility  has  been  established  and  who  are 
present  In  the  area  where  they  are  registered 
and  in  need  of  that  assistance. 

The  criteria  of  eligibility  have  been  de- 
fined In  reports  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  Agency's  established  administrative 
and  budgetary  practices  and  control  mech- 
anisms (including  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal audit)  ensure  that  funds  and  supplies 
are  safeguarded  and  that  services  and  sup- 
plies are  distributed  only  to  persons  previ- 
ously determined  to  be  eligible  beneflclarles 
and  identified  as  such  at  the  point  of  dis- 
tribution. Two-thirds  of  UNRWA's  expendi- 
tures go  to  provide  school-milk  and  hot 
meals  for  children,  education  and  health 
services,  which  can  only  be  used  or  consumed 
by  the  Immediate  recipient,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  diversion  to  an  unauthorleed 
recipient  before  or  after  the  assistance  ia 
provided. 

With  regard  to  the  monthly  distribution 
of  food  commodities  to  refugee  families, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  supplies  are  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  military  groups 
such  as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  or 
other  similar  organizations,  and  the  Agency 
believes  that  fedayeen  In  training  have  their 
food  and  other  needs  met  by  these  organiza- 
tions and  consequently  do  not  benefit  from 
UNRWA's  assistance. 

Since  October  1969,  the  situation  In  refu- 
gee camps  In  Lebanon  has  been  abnormal, 
in  that  armed  men  belonging  to  giterrllla 
organizations  have  been  present  and  the 
Government's  regular  police  and  other  staff 
have  been  absent.  Arrangements  for  the 
governmental  authorities  to  resume  their 
normal  responsibilities  In  these  camps  are 
still  under  discussion.  Meanwhile,  U*NRWA's 
installations  and  services  for  the  needy  ref- 
ugees in  those  camps,  which  accommodate 
onlv  half  the  registered  refugee  population 
m  Lebanon,  have  not  been  interfered  with, 
except  in  a  few  Isolated  cases,  and  UNRWAs 
assistance  has  not  been  diverted  to  other 
purposes. 

In  east  Jordan  the  number  of  fedayeen 
in  the  refugee  camps  has  never  reached  the 
same  proportions  as  in  the  camps  In  Lebanon 
in  October/November  1969.  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  commando  training  has  taken 
place  within  the  boundaries  of  the  refugee 
camps.  The  Jordan  Oovernment  has  con- 
tinued to  exercise  Its  rwponsiblliues  within 
the  refugee  camps  and,  as  In  Lebanon,  there 
has  been  no  Interference  with  UNRWA  oper- 
ations. 


The  circumstaBoes  under  which  UNRWA 
operates,  which  have  always  presented  prob- 
lems, have  become  much  more  difficult  as 
the  crisis  !n  the  Middle  East  has  deepened 
and  tensions  have  increased  throughout  the 
area.  It  is  of  Um  grefttest  importance  that 
the  essenUal  needs  of  the  refugees — for  re- 
lief services,  for  health  protecUon  and  espe- 
ciaUy  for  education  and  training — continue 
to  be  met,  both  from  the  humanitarian  aim 
of  ensuring  the  physical  surrlval  and  health 
of  the  refugees  and  prpparaUon  of  the  young 
for  a  useful  future  life,  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  avoiding  a  catastrophic  worsen- 
ing of  conditions  in  the  area. 

Consequently,  the  article  "We  Accuse 
XJNRWA  .  .  .",  in  attacking  the  integrity  of 
UNRWA's  operations  and  accusing  UNRWA 
of  "the  graveet  malfeasance",  is  not  only 
grossly  misleading  but  constitutes  a  disserv- 
ice to  thoee  who  are  working  for  a  Juet  set- 
tlement of  the  refugee  problem  in  the  con- 
text at  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — the  very  peace  which  your  publi- 
cation claims  to  be  working  to  advance. 
Yours  truly, 

John  T.  DeFeateb. 
C?iie/,  Public  Information  Office. 

RssuMPnoN  or  Testimony 

Since  the  creation  of  UNRWA  the  United 
States  has  played  a  key  role  in  that  organiza- 
tion's development.  Due  primarily  to  the 
natural  Increttse  In  the  Palestinian  popula- 
tion. UNBWA  ended  the  last  fiscal  year  with 
a  $4  million  deficit  which  was  met  by  using 
its  reserves  for  1971.  by  cutting  internal  costs 
within  the  organization  and  by  means  of 
special  contributions  by  various  governments 
and  voluntary  organizations.  This,  however, 
leaves  UNRWA  facing  a  $5  mlUlon  deficit  tor 
1970-71  without  any  reserves.  Consequently, 
the  only  manner  in  which  the  organization 
can  meet  this  deficit  without  any  new  fund- 
ing Is  to  cut  from  general  operating  funds 
money  previously  allocated  for  technical- 
vocational  training.  This  would  have  to  be 
done  In  order  to  meet  the  more  basic  de- 
mands for  food,  shelter  and  medical  facil- 
ities. The  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
contribute  an  additional  $1  mlUlon  for  the 
"expansion  of  technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing of  Arab  refugees"  which  is  very  much 
needed  and  which  I  fully  support,  for  this 
type  of  program  is  the  source  of  hope  for  the 
refugees  to  meaningfully  contribute  to  their 
society  and  Is  a  major  contributor  to  our 
hopes  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  in  my  testimony 
to  include  a  general  outline  of  the  require- 
ments for  expansion  of  the  technical-voca- 
tional training  centers  which  have  been  pro- 
posed: 

TABLE  1.-ESTIIIIATED  COSTS 


Project  1970-71       1971-7Z        1972-73 


A.  Fun  enpIoRaHon  of 
enslmii  tacihtiej 

1.  Amman  Train-  ^  ,^  „. 

.ng  Center...    $300,000      $350,000       $360  009 

2.  Gua  Voutional 

TiamingCen-  „  _  _. 

tm..... »,000        80.000  85, 009 


Total 380,000       430.000         «5w000 

B.  txparsion: 

1.  Kaiapdia  Voc»- 

tioral  Trainini 

Center  (1st 

phase). 620,000 

2.  KMaedn  Voc*- 

Miooal  Tratntnc 

ph»5e) 120.009 

3.  tin  *l  Hilw*  ^  ,^ 

oaip _ «).Me 

4.  Baqa's  emer- 

gency  camp 37t),o00 

5.  Hwsoo  amersenqr 

caae — — — — • — _-—.-•         Bt'ono 

6.  Other  projects aa,>»»i 

Totsl 1,000,000  1.000.000      l.OCO.OOO 
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BXPLANATOBY    NOTES   TO   TABL*   1 

4   Full  exploitation  of  existing  facilities 
1.  Amman  Training  Center 

'rior    to    the    June    1967    hoatiUtles,    the 

ncy's  teacher  training  facilities  for  men 

vocational  and  teacher  training  facilities 

women  in  Jordan  were  concentrated  In 

West  Bank  at  training  centers  located  la 
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Vlth  funds  (nearly  $1,400,000)  contributed 
by  the  American  organization,  NEED   (Near 
Eivt    Emergency    Donations,    Inc.)     a    new 
complex  has  been  constructed  on  a 
five  kilometers  south  of  Amman,  close  to 
Amman /Jenisalem  highway.  When  the 
is  fully  operational  In  the  1971/1972 
1  lool  year,   702  In  the  men's  section;    250 
trainees  and  152  vocational  trainees 
the  women's  section.  The  two  sections  will 
certain  common  facilities  e.g.  library, 
hall,  science  laboratories, 
n  the  1969/1970  school  year  certain  minor 
cosU  will  be  Incurred  in  the  preparation 
of  the  center  prior  to  its  official  opening  in 
Be  Jtember  1970. 

;n  the  1970/1971  school  year  a  total  of  487 
students  will  enroll  in  teacher  training 
CO  uses  and  76  students  in  vocational  train- 
In  ;  courses. 

rhe  cost  will  rise  to  $350,000  during  the 
19  ?1/ 1972  school  year  when  the  facilities  of 
th  9  Joint  center  are  used  to  full  capacity. 

So  funds  have  been  provided  by  NEED  for 
tl^  operation  of  the  new  training  center. 

2.  Gaza  Vocational  Training  Center 
Drlglnally  built  In  1954  for  187  day  stu- 
de  nts  In  the  mechanical,  electrical  and  build- 
in  5  trades,  the  Gaza  Vocational  Training 
tn  nter  was  expanded  in  1962  to  accommodate 
36  i  resident  trainees  in  12  courses.  Even 
af  «r  this  expansion  there  were  still  six  or 
m  )re  applicants  for  every  vacancy,  and  there 
Is  a  growing  need  for  vocational  training  for 
yc  ung  refugees. 

With  funds  (approximately  $250,000)  pro- 
vided  by   Near   East   Emergency   Donations, 
(NEED),   the  training   and  residential 
of  the  Center  is  now  under  expan- 
sion from  368  to  556  places.  Twelve  courses, 
of  two  years'  duration,  will  be  provided, 
additional  places  will  be  available  In  the 
/1971  school  year. 

B.   Expansion 

and  2.  Kalandla  Vocational  Training  Cen- 
ter (First  and  Second  Phase) 
Kalandla  Vocational  Training  Center,  lo- 
near  Jerusalem,  opened  in  1954  and 
UNRWA's  first  training  center.  Kalandia 
currently  provides  training  facilities  for  a 
of  376  students  In  the  electrical,  me- 
clianlcal  and  building  trades,  and  in  corn- 
courses. 
This  proposal  envisages  the  expansion  of 
center  in  two  states — the  first  phase  will 
an  additional  120  trainee  places.  Capital 
(construction  and  equipment)  arising 
the  proposed  expansion  are  estimated 
approximately  S2.000  per  trainee.  Recur- 
costs  (at  $600  per  year)  over  a  five  year 
are  estimated  to  be  $3,000,  resulting 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  $5,000  per 
place  for  a  five  year  period.  The  second  phase 
oi  the  expansion  will  result  In  a  further  24 
pi  Eices. 

3.  Eln  el  Hllweh  Camp 

The  Agency  proposes  to  establish  In  or 
n<  lar  Ein  el  Hilweh  refugee  camp  In  Lebanon, 
01  le  year  coiu-ses  (16  students  in  each  course) 
tc  train  young  refugees  as  upholsterers  and 
p  asterer/tllesetters.     Both     courses,     which 

11  be  on  a  day-student  basis,  will  provide 
y(  ung  refugees  with  the  skills  required  to 
ei  lable  them  to  find  local  employment. 

Surplus  equipment  for  both  courses  is  al- 
ready available.  Capital  and  recurrent  costs 
f c  r  a  five  year  period  are  estimated  to  total 
$1 10.000. 
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4.  Baqa'a  Emergency  Camp 
The  Agency  proposes  to  establish  in  or 
near  Baqa'a  Emergency  Camp,  in  east  Jor- 
dan, coTiraes  of  one  year's  duration  in  the 
building  and  allied  trades  (i.e.  builder/ 
shutterers,  p'asterers,  upholsterers,  carpen- 
ters) .  The  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  a  center  with  a  capacity  of  100  places 
Is  estimated  at: 

Capital  costs  (purchase  of  prefabri- 
cated buildings,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, etc.) --- $70,000 

Recurrent  costs  ($3,000  per  trainee 

for  a  five  year  period) 300,  000 

Total   370,000 

5.  Huson  Emergency  Camp 
The  Agency  proposes  to  establish  a  similar 
project  In  or  near  Huson  Emergency  Camp 
In  east  Jordan,  but  ofiferlng  Instead  one  year 
courses  for  100  refugees  to  train  as  general 
mechanics. 

Capital    costs    (purchase    of    pre- 
fabricated buildings,  equipment, 

supplies,  etc.) - - $170,000 

Recurrent  costs  ($3,000  per  trainee 

for  a  five  year  period) 300,000 

Total 470.000 

6.  Other  Projects 
Consideration  Is  being  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  short  courses  in 
manual  trades  to  provide  refugees  with  the 
minimum  skill  required  to  enable  them  to 
find  local  employment.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  the  courses  would  give  such  a 
project  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  "crash"  pro- 
gram and  would  reduce  the  element  of  capi- 
tal cost  in  the  training  of  each  refugee. 

Resumption  of  Testimony 
Senator  Hatfield.  But  money  for  purely 
operational  purposes  Is  sorely  needed  If 
UNRWA  U  to  continue  to  adequately  meet 
growing  demands  of  Increasing  population. 
Last  year  the  United  States  contributed 
$23.2  million.  Including  the  additional  $1 
million  made  available  during  that  year. 
This,  however,  contrasts  to  the  annual  level 
of  $24.7  million  of  earlier  years.  During  that 
earlier  time,  prior  to  the  June,  1967,  war. 
the  United  States  contributions  comprised 
approximately  70 '7o  of  UNRWA's  govern, 
ment  contrtbut-ed  income.  Recently  this  an- 
nual ratio  has  fallen  to  56%  of  the  total. 
If  our  contributions  were  raised  to  the  pre- 
viously maintained  level  of  $24.7  million,  an 
increase  of  $1.5  million  this  year,  as  well  as 
our  calling  upon  other  contributors  to  fol- 
low our  lead,  the  deficit  which  UNRWA  faces 
could  be  substantially  reduced  If  not  elimi- 
nated. 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  my  testimony  at 
this  point  a  United  Nations  press  release 
which  includes  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
a  statement  by  the  Commissioner-General  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency, 
both  of  whom  stress  the  importance  of  the 
role  UNRWA  Is  playing  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  gravity  of  UNRWA's  present  finan- 
cial crisis : 

Secretary-Genkbal    Transmtts    Report    or 
UNRWA    Commissioner-General    on    Fi- 
nancial Situation  op  Agency 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  13 
August     from     the     Secretary-General,     U 
Thant.    to    member    Governments    of    the 
United  Nations,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the    Commissioner    General    of    the    United 
Nations  ReUef  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine Refugees  tn  the  Near  East  (UNRWA) 
on  the  financial  situation  of  the  Agency: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you 
herewith  a  statement  by  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  United  Nations   Relief  and 


Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  on  the  financial  situation  of  the 
Agency.  I  trtist  that  this  statement  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  Govern- 
ment as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

"I  share  the  concern  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  that  it  has  been  necessary  already 
to  curtail  expenditures  both  by  discontinu- 
ing certain  subsidy  payments  to  Govern- 
ments, especially  for  health  and  education 
services,  and  by  reductions  in  other  parts  of 
the  Agency's  programme.  I  also  share  his 
concern  that  further  reductions  in  the 
Agency's  services  may  have  to  be  made  un- 
less its  financial  situation  can  be  improved. 
Such  reductions  would  inevitably.  In  the 
disturbed  conditions  of  the  area,  have  a  pio- 
foundly  unsettling  effect. 

"In  the  present  circumstances,  the  Agency 
will  be  unable  to  meet  its  cash  obligations 
beyond  the  first  months  of  1971,  and  its  ob- 
ligations will  in  effect  exceed  its  cash  assets 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
Governments  will  give  urgent  attention  to 
this  vital  matter  so  that  It  will  be  possible  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  act  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  session  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
essential  work  of  the  Agency  to  be  main- 
tained In  the  coming  year. 

"Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration." 

Financial  situation  of  UNWRA  as  of  July 
1970 — statement  by  Commissioner-General 
During  the  first  half  of  1970,  the  financial 
situation  of  UNRWA  continued  to  deterior- 
ate, and  the  threat  of  a  breakdown  in  the 
Agency's  services  for  the  Palestine  refugees 
became  more  imminent. 

Appeals  for  additional  funds,  both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations,  and  special 
efforts  by  the  Secretary-General  have  brought 
a  helpful  response  from  a  few  contributors 
which  is  greately  appreciated,  but  the  total 
result  has  been  quite  Inadequate.  The  in- 
come provided  to  the  Agency  is  still  nearly 
$5  million  less  than  Its  total  requirements. 
Since  1967  contributions  have  been  at  a 
higher  level  than  than  they  were  before,  but 
the  cost  of  providing  essential  services  to  the 
refugees  has  grown  even  faster. 

Since  1967,  the  pattern  of  the  Agency's 
expenditvires  to  meet  the  recurrent  costs  of 
the  principal  programmes  has  been  develop- 
ing as  follows: 
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(In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


1968 

1969 

Esti- 
mated 
1970 

Esti- 
mated 
1971 

Recurrent  costs: 

.-      19.0 
5.4 

19.7 
5.5 
17.6 

18.7 
6.0 
20.3 

18.9 

6.3 

Education  services 

..      16.2 

21.8 

Total 

..      40.6 

42.8 

45.0 

47.0 

Note:  Excluded  from  these  figures  are  nonrecurrent  costs  lor 
buildings  replacement  of  motor  vehicles  and  other  equipment, 
etc.  Expenditures  lor  school  buildings,  health  centers,  shelter 
and  other  improvements  in  the  emergency  camps  are  now  made 
only  it  special  contributions  are  received  tor  these  particular 
purposes. 

As  the  above  figures  show,  there  has  been 
very  little  change  In  the  cost  of  maintaining 
basic  relief  services  (monthly  food  ration, 
supplementary  feeding,  shelter,  and  special 
hardship  assistance)  at  the  minimum  level. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  receipt  of  basic 
foodstuffs  in  kind  and  the  restriction  imposed 
by  ration  "ceilings."  Health  costs  have  in- 
creased (and  In  1971  will  be  about  19  per  cent 
above  the  1968  level)  because  medical  and 
sanitation  services  must  be  provided  to  more 
people,  and  the  costs  of  supplies  and  wages 
have  risen  as  well. 

By  far  the  most  significant  increase  in  ex- 
penditure has  been  in  respect  of  education, 
which  will  have  increased  by  34  per  cent  in  a 


three-year  period.  This  Is  principally  due  to 
the  increased  enrollment  in  UNRWA/ 
UNESCO  schools,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
natural  Increase  in  the  refugee  population; 
for  the  school  year  1970-1971  enrollment  Is 
expected  to  be  37  per  cent  above  what  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  1967-1968  school  year.  The 
level  of  teachers'  salaries  has  also  risen. 

As  income  has  fallen  short  of  needs,  the 
Agency  has  examined  all  possibilities  of  cur- 
tailing expenditure.  In  a  sense  this  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  and  savings  have  been 
achieved  whenever  possible  from  administra- 
tive economies  or  from  reductions  In  pro- 
grammes where  feasible.  Cumulative  savings 
over  recent  years  would  amount  to  well  over 
$1  million  annually. 

As  foreseen  in  reports  distributed  to  the 
General  Assembly  last  year  (A/7577,  A/7614) , 
much  more  far-reaching  reductions  have  had 
to  be  considered.  Some  of  them  have  been  put 
Into  effect,  at  least  provisionally  until  the 
General  Assembly  can  once  again  review  the 
Agency's  programme  and  financing. 

Expenditures  have  been  curtailed  by  dis- 
continuing certain  subsidy  payments  to  Gov- 
ernments, especially  for  health  and  education 
services,  by  discontinuing  the  distribution  of 
soap  with  the  monthly  ration  (except  in  the 
emergency  camps) ,  by  reducing  certain 
Clements  of  the  supplementary  feeding  pro- 
gramme, by  reducing  the  number  of  univer- 
sity scholarships  and  by  a  number  of  other 
small  economies.  In  total,  these  reductions 
would  amount  to  nearly  $2  million  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  about  $1.6  million  up  to  31 
December  1970. 

The  possibility  of  proceeding  with  other 
reductions  mentioned  in  the  above-men- 
tioned reports  to  the  General  Assembly  has 
also  been  explored.  In  some  cases.  It  was 
hoped  that  alternative  ways  could  be  found 
by  which  services  could  be  maintained  for 
the  refugees  but  at  lower  cost  to  the  UNRWA 
budget.  These  efforts  did  not  succeed. 

In  view  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
area  and  the  unsettling  effect  of  further  re- 
ductions in  the  Agency's  services,  the  Com- 
missioner-General In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary-General  and  on  the  strong  advice 
of  the  host  Governments,  has  deferred  the 
Implementation  of  these  further  reductions 
In  the  UNRWA  programme  until  the  General 
Assembly  can  once  again  examine  the 
problem. 

Even  11  there  are  no  adverse  developments, 
and  if  contribution  payments  are  received  as 
and  when  anticipated,  the  Agency's  obliga- 
tions will,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  exceed  Its 
assets  in  cash,  or  in  a  form  readily  converti- 
ble to  cash;  In  fact,  the  Agency  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  Its  cash  obligations  beyond  the 
first  months  of  1971. 

Various  possible  means  of  providing  addi- 
tional funds  to  UNRWA  were  outlined  in  a 
note  submitted  by  the  Commissioner-General 
at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  (A/SPC/134).  Members  may  find  It 
of  interest  to  review  this  paper  In  the  course 
of  formulating  their  views  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  session. 

Unless  the  General  Assembly  acts  at  the 
twenty-fifth  session,  the  likelihood  Is  that 
the  structure  of  the  Agency  will  have  disin- 
tegrated before  the  next  session,  either  for 
lack  of  cash  or,  in  the  alternative,  under  the 
stresses  caused  by  the  dismantling  of  a  major 
part  of  the  structure  In  order  to  reduce 
expenditure. 

Resumption  of  Testimony 
Senator  Hatfield,  By  raising  our  contribu- 
tions to  their  previous  level,  giving  $1  million 
for  additional  technical-vocational  training 
and  $1.5  million  for  operational  costs,  we  will 
not  only  enable  UNRWA  to  meet  a  financial 
crisis,  but  the  United  States  will  be  making 
a  most  significant  Investment  in  the  future 
peace  of  the  Middle  East  as  well. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  people  in  dis- 
tress and  need  anywhere  is  well  known. 
What  he  has  said  here  today  is  simply 
an  expression  of  that  aspect  of  his  char- 
acter. 

The  treatment  of  the  Arab  refugees  is 
one  of  the  black  spots  in  the  history  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  international 
organization  has  failed  miserably  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  to  that  problem. 
The  situation  today,  the  fact  that  they 
are  $6  million  behind  in  meeting  their 
obligation,  is  not  due  entirely  to  tlie  in- 
crease in  the  membership,  although  that 
is  contributory,  of  course.  It  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  certain  countries  nave 
refused  to  pay  their  assessments  for  sup- 
port of  UNRWA. 

I  well  remember  10  years  ago  when 
Yugoslavia  presented  to  the  U.N.  a  pro- 
posal to  try  to  do  something  to  solve  the 
very  bad  situation  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  and 
ran  right  into  the  adamant  opposition  of 
Russia. 

I  will  say  this:  The  President,  last  fall 
or  early  last  summer,  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  45  members  to  study  the 
United  Nations  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  its  procedures. 
A  subcommittee  of  15  members  is  sup- 
posed to  be  working  intensively,  trying  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  to  make 
the  organization  more  effective.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  15  members. 
We  are  meeting  in  about  a  week  here  in 
Washington,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  present  this  situation  to  them 
again  in  the  hope  that  even  if  we  accom- 
plish little,  we  will  have  made  correct 
recommendations  and  put  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  belongs. 

Should  we  fail  completely,  then  I 
would  expect  that  when  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  meets  next  year  to 
consider  foreign  aid,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  presents  this  proposal  for  the 
United  States  to  assume  more  of  the 
burden,  he  will  receive  a  very  sympathetic 
hearing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  com- 
ments and  *or  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  this  problem.  I  would  only 
comment  further  by  saying  I  believe  it 
is  a  very,  very  inexpensive  investment, 
even  if  the  United  States  should  have  to 
bear,  as  we  have  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, an  out-of-proportion  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  all  these  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  find  the  problem  often- 
times in  the  matter  of  military  weap- 
ons, but  we  do  find  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  funding  for  some  of  the  hu- 
man needs. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  something  that 
was  a  great  truth  at  the  time  it  was  ap- 
plicable, and  which  would  be  true  today. 
In  the  period  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  director  of  food  relief 
for  the  Low  Countries,  which  were  im- 
der  great  siege  at  that  time,  and  the 
pressme  was  on  for  maintaining  the  Al- 
Ued  military  blockade  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Mr.  Hoover  was  fighting  the  pos- 
sibility tliat  the  blockade  would  preclude 


hL".  program  of  getting  food  to  the  civil- 
ian population  of  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  political  personalities  of  that  day 
who  were  in  leadership  of  our  respective 
allied  countries  were  pressed  by  the 
military,  on  one  hand,  to  continue  the 
blockade,  to  prevent  the  relief  program 
Mr.  Hoover  was  heading,  on  the  ground 
that  we  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  German  armies,  by  forcing  a  situa- 
tion of  starvation  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  making  it  more  difficult  to  oc- 
cupy the  Low  Countries,  and  permitting 
the  AlUes  to  achieve  our  military  objec- 
tive sooner.  That  was  the  argument  of 
the  military  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hoover  coun- 
tered by  saying,  which  had  more  than 
an  element  of  ti'Uth,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  achieve  a  more  immediate  or 
short-range  military  objective,  but  if 
the  objective  of  ending  World  War  I  was 
to  bring  about  a  world  in  which  we  could 
have  peace,  then  we  would  be  sowing  the 
very  seeds  for  World  War  II  by  this  very 
kind  of  inhuman  action  of  forcing  star- 
vation and  death  upon  civilians  and  non- 
military  people. 

So  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  East 
that  we  have  human  suffering  that  is  go- 
ing on  miabated,  that  has  been  accepted 
as  a  way  of  life,  that  we,  as  a  leading 
ethical  nation  of  the  world,  have  per- 
mitted. I  believe  we  have  reaped  a  lot  of 
military  plums  for  not  acceding  to  hu- 
man needs — namely,  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  displaced  people  wno  are 
called  refugees. 

I  would  like  to  feel  that  our  committee 
could  give  not  only  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing but  some  action  that  would  bring 
about  relief.  I  would  venture  the  guess 
that  it  would  ease  military  tensions  and 
bring  about  a  solution  a  little  sooner 
than  if  we  permitted  this  kind  of  in- 
festation of  poverty  and  hunger  to  go  on, 
which  would  only  cause  more  hostility 
and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  guer- 
rillas of  the  Middle  East. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
tMr.  Symington)  is  submitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 
The  point  of  the  amendment,  which  I 
shall  now  explain,  would  be  to  forgive 
payments  for  1971  and  1972  on  loans 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Weizmann 
Institute  in  Israel  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  try  to  assist  the  institute  in 
achie\ing  its  request  for  some  funds 
made  necessary  by  the  war  going  on 
there  now,  which  has  interrupted  the 
flow  of  finances  into  the  institute. 

The  committee  was  not  able  to  recom- 
mend the  total  amount  that  they  felt 
they  needed,  and  that  they  verified  in 
the  hearings,  simply  because  the  re- 
quested amounts  were  not  available  for 
as  many  institutions  as  were  in  need. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  express  the  view  that  we  would 
be  willing  to  take  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  conference  and  see  what  might 
be  done  in  that  regard.  If  the  payments 
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vere  waived  for  1971  and  1972,  what 
would  be  waived  would  be  pasmients  of 
approximately  $1.3  million  for  each  of 
t  lose  2  years,  which  would  bring  the 
t  itals  granted  to  the  Welzmann  Institute 
in  this  particular  action  to  something 
over  $3.1  million. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
tte  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KT  LENDER.  Is  this  merely  a  post- 
ponement or  a  cancellation? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  proposal  is  that  this 
^uld  be  a  cancellation  for  only  thoee  2 
y^ars — not,  I  repeat,  for  their  other 
Iqans — because  of  the  war. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  What  is  the  total 
atnount  due,  outside  of  what  is  being 
canceled  out? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  total  amount  due  is 
)out  $22  million,  and  this  amendment 
wpuld  not  tamper  with  the  balance  of 
It  is  simply  an  expedient  measure 
ause  of  the  war. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  we  have 
no  hearings  at  all  on  this  Issue,  and 
matter  has  not  been  sutwnitted  to 
committee  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
reason  that  I  was  cautious  about 
p^posing  a  way  in  which  we  could  give 
some  consideration.  Perhaps  taking  it 
conference  would  accomplish  that. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  does 
I  hope  he  will  obtain  facts  sufiBcient 
submit  it  properly  to  the  conference. 
Mr.  McGEE.  We  will  have  our  am- 
mjunition  available  at  the  conference. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  a  very  short 
stbtement. 
As  the  record  shows,  I  have  been  op- 
to  money  requested  for  the  aid 
since  the  early  1950's. 
Many  people  believe  that  this  program 
being  gradually  phased  out,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not.  The  amount  that 
are  now  being  asked  to  appropriate 
far  in  excess  of  what  we  appropriated 
t  year  and  in  prior  years. 
[  have  been  opposing  the  present  pro- 
gr  im  for  quite  some  time,  not  because  I 
rp  closemlnded  or  prejrdlced  toward  it 
because  I  have  studied  the  subject 
I  "sely  and  found  that  the  facts  warrant 
mf  opposition. 

have  made  many  trips  throughout  the 
(|rld,  examining  the  administration  of 
th  s  program,  and,  to  say  the  least,  there 
ha  s  been  much  waste  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
mi  )ney. 

rhe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  provided  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
tliis  program,  and  this  happens  to  be  the 
of  tliose  2  years.  I  am  very  hopeful 
when  future  authorizatioios  are  pre- 
ted.    this    whole    program    will    be 
minutely  reexaminer;  In  the  hope  that 
can  drastically  taper  it  down. 
r.  President,  our  national  finances 
to((ay  are  in  bad  shape.  The  last  figures 
t  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  our 
I  irall  national  debt  show  it  to  be  ap- 
proximately $382  biUion. 

have  been  in  Congress  34  years  come 

Ja^iuary  3.  My  first  year  here  was  the 

liming  of  the  75th  Congress,  and  that 

both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 

ves     felt     that     President 

i.stveU  was  being  extravagant  when 
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he  proposed  that  we  appropriate  for  the 
first  session  of  that  Congress  the  sima 
of  $9,184,000,000  to  flaiance  all  the  ex- 
penses of  Government,  Including  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt. 

During  the  second  session,  we  appro- 
priated $10,339,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $19,- 
523,000,000  for  the  entire  appropriations 
during  the  75th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  now  shows 
on  this  huge  debt  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  we  must  now  cough  up  $21,600,- 
000,000  annually— merely  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  our  debt.  And  here  we  are,  with 
this  huge  sum  that  we  owe,  with  all  the 
interest  charges  that  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  each  year,  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate, under  this  bill,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  which  I  have  before 
me,  $4,143,639,000. 

This  aid  program  started  in  1948.  as  I 
recall,  and  the  amount  appropriated  dur- 
ing that  year  was  not  quite  as  large  as 
what  we  are  now  being  asked  to  approve. 
Moreover,  the  sum  I  have  mentioned 
does  not  cover  all  of  the  foreign  aid.  In 
addition  to  the  sums  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, in  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  an  additional  $22  billion 
will  be  appropriated  for  South  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia,  which  must  also  be 
added  in  order  to  give  a  true  picture  of 
our  foreign  aid  expenditures. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  should  add  to 
what  we  are  providing  in  this  bill  the 
$1.5  billion  we  are  spending  for  Food  for 
Peace— and  you  cannot  buy  that  with 
collar  buttons;  it  takes  cash  to  do  it. 
Also,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  various  con- 
tributions that  our  Government  is  mak- 
ing to  the  various  banks  to  which  we  are 
now  providing  funds,  and  for  which  we 
expect  no  returns — not  a  dime.  In  the 
pending  measure  there  Is  $20  million  for 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  $160 
million  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

In  the  huge  international  funding  bill 
(H.R.  18306;.  which  wUl  be  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future,  there  is  $1 
billion  to  be  authorized  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank;  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank;  $246.1  million  for  the 
World  Bank;  and  the  $1.54  billion  for 
increase  in  quota  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  is  provisionally 
appropriated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
us  to  wake  up  to  our  own  condition.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  over  east- 
em  and  western  Europe.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  prosperity  I  saw  there.  It  is 
quite  apparent.  All  those  countries  are 
doing  well.  They  are  trading  with  Russia, 
as  well  as  with  the  countries  of  East 
Europe,  and  all  are  prosperous. 

I  am  preparing  a  report  that  I  hope  to 
have  ready  early  next  year,  and  it  will 
show  astounding  facts  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  NATO,  an  organization  that  I 
have  hoped  for  some  time  we  would  do 
away  with.  I  looked  Into  the  condition  of 
that  organization  10  years  ago,  and  the 
facts  that  I  brought  back  to  the  Senate 
10  years  ago  were  unbelievable.  Most  of 
the  divisions  to  be  furnished  by  our  alhes 
were  mere  paper  divisions.  They  were  not 
combat  ready.  The  only  divisions  actu- 
ally combat  ready  in  1960  were  our  five 


divisions  and  a  brigade  from  Canada. 
Out  of  the  12  divisions  Germany  was 
supposed  to  have  there,  all  were  paper 
divisions. 

As  to  the  situation  prevailing  there 
now,  I  cannot  state  now  my  conclusions 
in  detail,  because  I  do  not  have  all  the 
facts  available,  but  I  hope  to  finish  com- 
piling these  within  the  next  60  days.  I 
will  be  ready  then  to  present  to  Congress 
a  full  report  of  the  conditions  in  many 
of  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Westera 
Europe. 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  are 
well  able  to  provide  for  their  own  mili- 
tary preparedness,  but  somehow  we  must 
remain  there.  We  have  been  there  now 
for  more  than  20  years.  We  are  carrying 
a  big  load  with  our  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  are  carrying  a  big 
load  throughout  Europe.  Prom  the  last 
reports  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  our 
yearly  NATO  obligations  amount  to  al- 
most $14  billion.  I  wonder  how  long  we 
can  keep  that  up  and  remain  solvent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  can 
look  into  this  foreign  aid  program  again 
and  look  at  it  in  Ught  of  our  present 
financial  conditions.  To  say  the  least,  our 
financial  condition  is  poor,  and  it  is 
getting  worse— with  a  budget  deficit  last 
June  amounting  to  more  than  $2  billion. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  deficit 
could  be  as  high  as  $20  billion.  The  carrj- 
ing  charge  on  this  deficit  alone  will  be 
almost  $1V4  bUlion  per  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,  all  told  the  interest 
charge  on  our  huge  debt  now  amounts  to 
$21,600,000,000;  and  if  we  continue  this 
deficit  spending  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
I  fear  for  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  thought  I  would 
give  these  facts  to  the  Senate.  I  am  aware 
that  I  cannot  defeat  this  foreign  aid 
bill.  I  tried  repeatedly  in  committee  in 
the  various  areas  and  failed.  However,  I 
am  not  giving  up.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
cut  back  on  future  authorizations  of  aid 
and  I  will  carry  the  fight  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

As  I  have  said,  instead  of  this  aid 
money  decreasing,  in  view  of  the  pros- 
perity in  Western  Europe  and  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  world,  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  give  more  and  more,  something 
we  cannot  afford,  and  in  the  process  we 
do  violence  to  our  own  economy. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
if,  as,  and  when  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  looks  into  the  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  next  few  years,  before 
coming  to  Congress  and  saying  how  much 
we  should  continue  to  donate,  give,  grant, 
and  loan  at  cheap  rates  of  interest,  that 
committee  will  take  into  account  the 
condition  of  our  own  finances. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  at  the  desk  is  an 
amendment  reading: 

At  the  end  of  line  24  on  page  2,  delete 
the  period  and  add  the  following, 

And  so  forth.  I  call  up  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  delete  the  period  "."  and  add 
the  following:  ",  and  the  payments  due  In 
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1971  and  1972  on  loans  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
from  funds  available  under  Title  I  of  the 
Aerlcultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (P.L.  480)  are 
hereby  waived". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

GOLDWATER)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  Senator 
GoLDWATER's  Statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESTORING  Sight  Through  Foreign  Aid 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mt.  President,  the  pending 
t\  proprlatlon  measure  contains  a  small,  but 
vMtly  Important,  amount  of  funds  pro- 
gramed for  the  International  Eye  Founda- 
tion. As  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment  to 
provide  $200,000  for  this  excellent  organlza- 
tlcn,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
Mr.  McGee,  for  his  role  In  approving  this 
gum.  Next  I  would  take  only  a  few  minutes 
of  the  Senate's  time  to  discuss  the  purposes 
of  the  International  Eye  Foundation  and  to 
demonstrate  why  It  Is  essential  to  provide 
Federal  support  for  its  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  lEF  came  into  being 
nearly  10  years  ago.  It  is  an  American-con- 
ceived and  American-manned  program.  In 
short,  its  aim  is  to  succeed  as  far  as  possible 
In  conquering  world  blindness. 

This  Is  an  Imposing  task  and,  of  course,  the 
lEF  cannot  reach  the  goal  alone.  There  are 
more  than  16  million  blind  people  In  the 
world  and  the  lEF  has  only  a  small  paid  staff 
and  a  force  of  volunteer  physicians  and 
nurses. 

The  lEP  strives  towards  Its  goal  by  seeking 
to  teach  American  skills  to  local  doctors  In 
host  countries  around  the  globe.  In  other 
words,  the  lEP  runs  a  true  "people-to-peo- 
ple"  program.  Its  projects  are  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  host  country  and  are  de- 
signed to  phase  out  after  a  few  years,  leaving 
behind  a  self-supporting  eye  surgery-blind- 
ness prevention  unit  run  by  local  pec^le. 

In  a  true  sense,  America  is,  through  the 
medliun  of  the  International  Eye  Founda- 
tion, sharing  Its  surgical  knowledge  with  the 
world.  And  doing  It  on  a  free  basis.  This 
organization  functions  solely  through  the 
volunteer  services  of  eye  surgeons  from  hos- 
pitals and  universities  from  all  across  the 
United  States,  who  are  sent  to  foreign  areas 
where  the  need  for  their  skills  are  the  great- 
est. They  operate,  teach  local  doctors  the  in- 
tricate techniques  of  cornea  grafting,  in- 
struct nurses  in  post-operative  care,  help  or- 
ganize eye  banks,  and  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide the  education  necessary  to  prevent 
blindness  wherever  possible.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  spirit  of  self-help  Is  encouraged, 
and  thereby  the  local  doctors  themselves  be- 
come able  to  provide  the  care  their  people 
need. 

Actually,  the  International  Eye  Founda- 
tion was  first  founded  under  the  name  of 
the  International  Eye  Bank.  However,  soon 
after  its  beginning,  there  developed  a 
groundswell  of  demand  not  only  for  the  serv- 
ices an  eye  bank  could  provide,  but  also  for 
the  operation  of  training  programs  and  in- 
struction In  methods  of  preventing  blind- 
ness. These  pressures  continued  to  grow,  and 
*8  a  result,  the  Eye  Bank  took  on  more  and 


more  responsibility  for  providing  both  care 
and  education.  Thus  it  evolved  in  to  the  In- 
ternational Eye  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  Is  now  being  and  always 
has  been  operated  entirely  as  a  people-to- 
people  program.  It  has  been  operated  solely 
with  volunteer  services  and  volunteer  con- 
tributions of  financial  support.  And,  the 
Foundation  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
record. 

It  has  conducted  a  very  successful  eye 
bank  program  which  has  provided  eye  tissue 
for  over  6,000  cornea  transplants.  It  has  fur- 
nished training  opportunities  for  300  eye  sur- 
geons who  have  served  in  36  countries  of 
the  world  teaching  and  operating.  What  is 
more,  it  has  helped  to  establish  29  eye  banks 
in  26  countries. 

It  has  done  all  this  through  private  sup- 
port. In  fact,  during  the  last  year  the  gen- 
eral public  donated  260,000  dollars  to  support 
the  Foundation  s  sight-giving  work.  On  top 
of  this,  the  medical  profession  and  American 
industry  have  given  the  Foundation  In  excess 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
supplies,  instr'iments.  equipment,  and  volun- 
tary services — a  glowing  tribute  to  the  ap- 
peal and  reputation  of  thU  Impressive  or- 
ganization. 

Also,  It  is  significant  to  mention  at  this 
point  that  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  a  small  paid  staff.  In- 
deed, the  Medical  Director,  Doctor  Harry 
King,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  volunteers  his 
services.  Therefore,  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
the  work  of  this  organization  is  not  diluted 
by  the  waste  of  funds  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. Donations  given  to  this  group  are  truly 
put  to  work  doing  the  good  that  was  in- 
tended by  the  givers. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  background,  you 
can  understand  why  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Eye  Foundation.  The  Foundation  simply  has 
reached  the  peak  of  the  assistance  it  can 
provide  by  relying  entirely  upon  its  own  pri- 
vate resources. 

It  has  the  know-how.  It  has  arrangements 
with  over  80  American  eye  banks  to  use  eye 
tissues  which  are  considered  surplus  within 
the  United  States.  It  has  proven  its  ability  to 
fulfill  a  desperate  need  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  welcome  across 
the  globe.  But  the  demands  upon  the  Foun- 
dation have  grown  so  enormous  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  provide  with  private  resources  all  the 
services  being  requested  in  country  after 
country  where  the  rate  of  blindness  is  over- 
whelming, but  where  local  facilities  are  In- 
adequate and  understaffed. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
Foundation  be  given  an  Incentive  grant  of 
$200,000  in  order  to  give  It  the  basic  support 
needed  to  bring  its  good  works  within  the 
reach  of  the  many  thousands  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  adults  who  can  be  helped  by  Its 
services. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  may  have 
read,  as  I  did,  that  the  Federal  Government 
recently  announced  it  would  grant  $250,000 
to  support  Washington's  National  Symphony 
Orchestra.  This  leads  me  to  ask,  can  this 
country  not  do  as  much  for  the  cause  of  al- 
leviating blindness  In  the  world  as  it  does  to 
assist  musical  interests  In  one  of  our  cities? 
In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  add 
that  Congressional  approval  of  this  sum  will 
help  to  promote  good  will  toward  the  United 
States  and  peaceful  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors. As  Americans,  we  are  blessed  to  live  In 
a  country  that  knows  how  to  treat  blindness 
and  to  restore  sight  to  many  who  are  blind. 
Sadly  enough,  this  is  not  the  case  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  In  the 
newly  developing  countries  and  as  close  to 
home  as  our  sister  nations  of  Latin  America. 
Accordingly,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
invest  our  foreign  aid  funds  than  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  lEF  to  ease  the  world's 
blindness  problem  with  American  know-how 
and  American  concern. 


PALESTINIAN   KEFCGEE    PROBLEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  main  con- 
tributor to  the  United  Nations  ReUef  and 
Works  Agency— UNRWA;  the  Agency 
would  not  have  been  able  to  function 
without  the  generosity  and  concern  of 
the  American  people. 

It  was  hoped  that  through  economic 
and  technical  assistance.  UNRWA  would 
conduct  a  self-hquidating  program  for 
the  Arab  refugees.  But  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Arab  States  refused  to  co- 
operate with  any  program  calling  for 
resettlement,  claiming  that  any  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem  that  did 
not  involve  the  liquidation  of  Israel  was 
an  act  of  treason.  Instead  they  insisted 
that  the  refugees  must  be  repatriated  to 
Israel.  International  programs  for  inte- 
gration and  resettlement,  first  projected 
in  the  early  1950's,  were  brushed  aside. 
And  .so,  ovei  the  years,  the  United  Na- 
tions became  an  instrument  for  preser- 
vation of  the  Arab  refugees  in  the 
UNRWA  centers,  as  well  as  the  political 
instrument  for  the  advocacy  of  the  Arab 
demand  for  repatriation. 

The  existence  of  UNRWA  liberated  the 
Arab  governments  from  responsibility; 
they  were  under  no  compulsion  to  put  up 
large  stuns  for  the  care  of  the  refugees 
and  they  could  ignore  programs  for  re- 
settlement. Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ternational community  and  the  United 
States  were  assuming  the  primary  burden 
was  interpreted  by  the  Arab  govern- 
ments as  an  admission  of  guilt  by  the 
West  for  the  plight  of  the  refugees  and 
an  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for 
reparations. 

For  some  two  decades  the  Arab  refu- 
gees were  held  as  hostages  to  the  politi- 
cal and  propaganda  campaigns  waged  by 
the  Arab  governments  against  Israel. 
This  campaign  was  always  paralleled  by 
military  appropriations  by  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments in  contemplation  of  a  renewed 
war  against  Israel.  During  this  period  in 
fact,  there  were  three  wars:  in  1948, 
1956,  and  1967. 

In  recent  years  the  Arab  leadership 
came  to  regard  the  Palestinians  not 
merely  as  propaganda  instruments  but 
as  hiunan  instruments  of  war.  Beginning 
in  1965,  active  measures  were  taken  by 
the  refugee  leaders  to  train  them  for 
military  action.  Refugees  were  frequent- 
ly involved  in  terrorist  attacks  against 
Israel,  but  Tor  the  most  part  these  were 
isolated  and  did  not  involve  paramilitary 
organizations.  In  1965  the  international 
community  began  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  refugees  were  receiving  miU- 
tary  training  to  make  war  against  Israel. 
Thus,  on  April  23,  1965,  Arab  authorities 
issued  a  decree  calling  up  all  able-bodied 
men  in  the  Gaza  strip  for  military  serv- 
ice and  it  was  revealed  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Palestinians  from  Gaza 
were  in  military  training  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. 

During  this  period  Members  of  Con- 
gr&ss  questioned  the  failure  of  UNRWA 
to  rectify  its  relief  rolls  and  to  eliminate 
from  the  list  thousands  who  had  died  or 
who  had  gone  to  work  and  who  were  no 
longer  eligible  for  relief.  For  years 
UNRWA  was  unable  to  do  this  because 
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the  opposition  of  the  Arab  States.  But 
ntw  a  much  more  serious  problem  has 
a;  isen,  because  UNRWA  is  providing  ra- 
ti )ns  for  refugees  who  are  being  trained 
fcr  war  against  a  member  state  of  the 
uiiited  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  in  1966,  the  House  of 
RJepresentatives  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
t€  e  adopted  the  following  wording  to  its 
F)reign  Assistance  Authorization  Re- 
pi  irt : 

No  further  U.S.  contribution  shaU  be  made 
UNRWA  except  on  the  condition  that  the 
Atency  take  all  possible  measures  to  assure 
ti^t  no  part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  shall 
used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee 
lo  is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
.  voluntary  contributions  should  not  be 
I  ed  to  provide  support,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  an  organization  whose  avowed 
of  prompting  aggression  is  directly  in 
with  our  efforts  to  preserve  peace 
order  in  the  Middle  East  region. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  such  wording  as 
a(  lop  ted  4  years  ago  is  similar  to  the  in- 
tent  of  Congress  in  its  consideration  of 
tl  e  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  today. 
T  lis  wording  would  greatly  reduce  the 
cliances  for  American  fvmds — $13.3  mil- 
li(in  or  70  percent  of  funds  provided  to 
tl  e  United  Nations  for  this  purpose — to 
b  I  used  inadvertently  to  aid  the  members 
ol  the  PLO  whose  expressed  purpose  is 
tl  e  annihilation  of  Israel. 

The  establishment  of  the  PLO  in  1964 
ir  troduced  a  new  element  into  the  opera- 
ti  jns  of  UNRWA.  From  its  annual  report 
s\  bmitted  to  the  United  Nations  recent- 
ly, we  learned  of  its  indefensible  prac- 
ti  ;e  of  using  United  Nations  funds  for 
tie  feeding  of  various  members  of  the 
P  jO.  Such  practices  have  prompted  the 
N;w  York  Times  to  label  the  activities 
o:  UNRWA  as  calUng  on  the  U.N.  to 
"i  ubsidize  the  subversion  of  its  peaceful 
p  irposes."  The  Commissioner-General 
ol  UNRWA  has  failed  to  deal  with  the 
p  oblem  of  a  U.N.  agency  subsidizing  the 
terrorism  the  Security  Council  is  tnong 
tc  halt.  This  failure  in  large  part  stems 
fiDm  the  agency's  failing  to  draw  the 
li:  le  between  caring  for  the  refugees  and 
cs  tering  to  the  Arab  terrorists. 

In  1966,  after  the  United  States  had 
d(  clared  .ts  reluctance  to  contribute  to 
US'RWA  if  the  situation  continued,  the 
A  ;ency  turned  to  Arab  states  with  a  re- 
quest for  $150,000  the  amount  estimated 
tc  be  going  to  Arab  members  of  the  PLO 
in  refugee  camps.  Although  the  Commis- 
si mer-General  of  UNRWA  had  assured 
\i  rious  member  nations  that  their  funds 
ccntributed  to  UNRWA  would  not  be 
U!  ed  to  provide  rations  for  men  in  train- 
ir  g  in  the  PLO,  he  has,  by  accepting  the 
sj  ecial  donations  amounting  to  $150,000, 
lad  the  U-N.  open  to  the  criticism  and 
cl  arge  of  having  entered  into  a  partner- 
si  ip  with  some  U.N.  members  for  the  ex- 
picss  purpose  of  feeding  people  who  are 
conducting  guerrUla  activities.  The  lan- 
giage  of  the  UNRWA  report  itself  dis- 
ci )ses  this  indefensible  evasion: 

[>oubt«  have  been  expressed  by  some  gov- 
er  unents  about  the  propriety  of  the  Agency's 
J&  ulug  rations  which  may  be  consumed  by 
yo  img  men  In  military  training  under  the 
aL  spices  of  the  PLO.  The  host  countries  do 
nc  t  consider  the  doubts  well-founded.  In  the 
llg  (it  of  these  differences,  arrangements  have 


been  made  for  special  added  donations  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000  (dollars)  which  meets 
the  costs  of  any  rations  consumed  by  the 
young  men  In  question.  The  Commissioner- 
General  is  satisfied  that  these  arrangements 
provide  a  practical  means  of  disposing  of  the 
problem  In  so  far  as  the  Agency  is  concerned. 
Contributors  to  UNRWA,  who  may  have  been 
concerned  about  this  matter,  may  thus  be 
assured  that  their  contributions  will  not  be 
used  to  furnish  assistance  to  refugees  receiv- 
ing military  training  under  the  auspices  of 
the  PLO. 

This  situation  continued  unchallenged, 
but  as  time  went  on  the  terrorist  orga- 
nizations became  bolder  in  their  opera- 
tions in  the  UNRWA  camps,  which  were 
transformed  into  centers  for  recniit- 
menl  and  the  training  of  Arab  terror- 
ists. There  was  a  glaring  climax  during 
the  Jordanian  civil  war.  The  PLO  imits 
had  entrenched  themselves  in  refugee 
camps  which  became  battlegrounds. 
Many  refugees  as  a  result  were  killed 
and  left  homeless  in  the  fighting. 

UNRWA  estimates  that  there  are  1,- 
425,219  refugees  in  Egj'pt,  the  Gaza 
Strip,  Jordan,  the  West  Bank,  the  Golan 
Heights  and  Lebanon.  It  also  estimates, 
as  stated  in  hearings  before  Congress 
concerning  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
1965.  that  tht  proportion  of  ineligibles 
drawing  rations  may  be  as  high  as  a 
third — Secretary  Rusk's  estimate — to 
one- half  in  the  four  host  coim tries.  Al- 
though the  agency  has  made  efforts  to 
remove  from  its  lists  people  that  have 
died,  are  ill-qualified  or  are  absentee,  it 
has  failed  substantially  if  its  own  esti- 
mates of  refugee  ineligibles  is  correct. 
The  Agency  has  contributed  to  the  feed- 
ing of  military  personnel  at  the  expense 
oZ  some  324,187  children  in  east  Jordan, 
on  the  West  Bank,  in  Lebanon  and  Syria 
and  in  the  Gaza  strip  for  which  no  ra- 
tions are  available  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  agency  has  subsidized  the  very 
terrorism  that  the  U.N.  is  desperately 
trying  to  combat,  has  subsidized  those 
organizations  bent  upon  destroying  what 
ever  chances  there  are  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  agency,  through  its 
support  for  the  PLO,  has  contributed  to 
the  increasing  militarization  and  polit- 
icization,  both  of  which  are  counter- 
productive to  the  agency's  efforts  and 
work.  The  agency  is  certainly  guilty  of 
substantial  failures  in  its  administra- 
tion of  the  refugee  relief  program. 

There  is  an  m-gent  need  to  overhaiil 
UNRWA.  The  U  JJ.  agency  shoiild  not  be 
allowed  to  operate  as  a  political  and  mil- 
itary instrument.  At  the  very  least  the 
Unit3d  States  shouid  reafiBrm  the  action 
it  took  in  1966  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  This 
is  a  minimiun  request.  We  must  inform 
the  United  Nations  that  we  are  no  longer 
willing  to  contribute  funds  as  long  as 
UNRWA  submits  to  the  demands  of  the 
PLO.  The  situation  could  get  worse;  it  is 
bound  to  improve  only  if  action  is  taken 
now.  Otherwise  a  listing  peace  will  not 
be  achieved  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  for  third  reading, 
Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  pro- 
mised the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  re- 
spond to  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  could  advise  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  whether  any  addi- 
tional funds  are  provided  because  of  the 
recent  great  tragedy  in  Esist  Pakistan. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No  specific  money  is  ear- 
marked in  this  particular  measure  for 
emergency  aid  for  Pakistan.  There  is  ap- 
proximately $126  million  in  the  tradi- 
tional foreign  aid  categories  for  Pakis- 
tan, but  those  are  committed  funds  in 
several  project  developments  there.  If 
there  were  to  be  extra  moneys  for  the 
crisis  due  to  the  recent  disaster  there, 
they  would  be  confined  to  the  contin- 
gency fund  available,  and  that  is  a  very 
small  fund.  There  is  $15  million  recom- 
mended in  the  pending  measure  for  the 
contingency  fimd. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  believe  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  additional  fimds  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  rather  vast 
tragedy  that  has  occurred? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  think  so,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  urgent.  I  do  not 
suppose,  yet,  that  we  In  this  country  have 
begun  to  comprehend  the  frightening 
scope  of  that  disaster.  As  a  compassion- 
ate people,  we  must  have  a  very  deep  in- 
terest in  doing  what  we  can  there.  I  think 
it  would  be  in  order  to  move  towards 
more  positive  and  substantial  assistance 
there  than  we  have  up  until  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  recent  politically  inspired  attacks  on 
the  efforts  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  provide  disaster  assistance  to  East 
Pakistan,  it  should  be  made  completely 
clear  that  the  administration  has  met 
every  request  of  the  Pakistani  Govern- 
ment. 

On  Sunday,  November  15,  President 
Nixon  sent  to  President  Yahya  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  and  an  offer  of  help. 
On  the  same  day,  Ambassador  Farland 
released  $52,000  in  local  currency  from 
his  emergency  funds. 

On  Tuesday,  the  administration 
formed  a  high-level  interdepartmental 
working  group  on  East  Pakistan  disaster 
relief  which  provided  immediate  assist- 
ance of  $10  million.  There  was  also  an 
initial  shipment  of  10,000  AID-financed 
blankets  and  1,000  tents  to  Pakistan  as 
weU  as  the  release  of  50,000  tons  of 
wheat,  valued  at  about  $5  million,  for 
shipment  to  Pakistan. 

On  November  18,  four  large  Huey  heli- 
copters and  their  crews  were  dispatched 
to  Pakistan.  On  the  19th,  62,000  doses  of 
typhoid  vaccine  donated  by  Church 
World  Services  were  sent  by  commercial 
plane.  On  the  20th,  a  plane  load  of  90,- 
000  pounds  of  high  protein  survival  bis- 
cuits, and  a  planeload  of  90,000  pounds 
of  canned  meat,  baby  food,  and  fruit 
were  sent. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st,  four  more  Huey 
helicopters  and  crews,  50  16-foot  motor- 
boats,  and  two  planeloads  of  concen- 
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trated  food   and  plastic  water  bottles 
were  dispatched  to  Pakistan. 

On  November  22,  two  planes  loaded 
with  180,000  pounds  of  civil  defense  sur- 
vival biscuits  and  additional  corned  beef 
and  applesauce  donated  by  CARE  were 
dispatched.  And  in  the  next  2  days,  addi- 
tional planeloads  of  biscuits  and  460 
pounds  of  typhoid  vaccine  donated  by 
the  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  30,000 
more  water  bottles  were  provided.  On 
November  25,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  shipment  of  an 
additional  $75.4  miUion  worth  of  U.S. 
farm  products  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  . 

As  of  November  27,  10  commercial 
charter  flighte  have  been  uUlized  at  the 
direction  of  the  Disaster  Action  Group, 
assigned  by  President  Nixon  to  coordi- 
nate all  US.  Government  efforts. 

Critics  of  the  American  relief  effort 
have  specifically  raised  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  UJ5.  heUcopters  be- 
ing used  in  East  Pakistan.  They  have  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  ignoring  the 
4,000  helicopters  stationed  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  delaying  the  relief  effort  by 
shipping  helicopters  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  have  checked  into  this  matter,  and 
It  turns  out  that  there  is  a  quite  rational 
explanation  for  the  procedure  employed 
by  the  United  States.  It  Is  simply  that 
shipping  the  helicopters  from  North 
Carolina  is  much  faster  than  shipping 
them  from  Vietnam. 

To  redeploy  helicopters  from  Vietnam 
would  mean  that  the  machines  would 
have  to  be  taken  off  the  line,  disas- 
sembled, crated,  and  then  shipped  by 
air  to  East  Pakistan.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  procedure  would  take  about  5 
days. 

The  helicopters  in  North  Carolina  are 
already  disassembled  and  crated  and 
simply  have  to  be  loaded  on  alrcraf ts  for 
shipment  to  Pakistan.  This  procedure, 
including  shipping,  takes  2  days.  For  ex- 
ample, the  last  four  helicopters  shipped 
were  in  the  air  in  cargo  planes  6  hours 
after  receipt  of  Pakistan's  request  for 
them. 

It  is  not  technically  feasible  to  fly  the 
helicopters  directly  from  Vietnam  to 
Pakistan.  The  helicopters  in  question 
have  an  operating  radius  of  about  200 
miles.  Flying  them  direct  would  mean 
frequent  stops  for  fuel  which  is  simply 
not  available  along  the  flight  path.  In 
addition,  the  helicopter,  despite  its  ap- 
parent ruggedness,  is  really  a  very  fragile 
machine.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  fly 
them  direct  to  Pakistan,  they  would  then 
have  to  be  stripped  and  undergo  exten- 
sive maintenance  before  they  could  be 
used  in  the  relief  effort.  Again,  the  total 
time  factor  would  be  longer  than  In  de- 
ploying the  mechanically  perfect  heli- 
copters from  North  Carolina. 

All  of  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  could 
have  been  established  with  a  simple 
phone  call  to  knowledgeable  authorities 
who  are  directly  Involved  in  the  relief 
effort. 

The  response  of  both  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  U.S.  voluntary  relief  organiza- 
tions has  been  both  prompt  and  effec- 
tive in  helping  the  disaster  victims.  It  Is 
deplorable  that  some  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  spending  their  time  try- 


ing to  make  political  hay  out  of  the  dis- 
aster rather  than  making  a  substantive 
contribution  to  the  relief  effort. 

Mr.  President,  as  indicated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  I  certainly  feel  that 
we  have  a  great  obligation  in  this  great 
country.  We  are  now  estimating  that  per- 
liaps,  by  the  Ume  relief  gets  to  Pakistan, 
500,000  more  people  may  die.  Tliis  is  a 
calamity  which  exceeds  my  comprehen- 
sion. We  are  a  humanitarian  country 
and  we  must  continue  our  obUgations. 
Yes,  we  have  done  a  lot,  but  much  more 
could  be  done  by  our  Government,  as  well 
as  other  governments  in  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  so 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  made  this  an  issue  in 
our  debate  today.  The  scale  of  the  trag- 
edy is  almost  beyond  the  imagination. 
Speaking  personally,  my  wife  and  I 
had  an  extended  visit  with  the  Pakestani 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Be- 
cause of  my  wife's  interest  and  my  own, 
I  have  looked  into  this  matter  very  care- 
fully. Otur  coimtry  has  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  many  other  governments. 
Many  other  governments  are  paying  no 
attenUon  to  this  tragedy.  They  certainly 
should,  from  Instincts  of  humanitarian- 
ism  and  religion  if  for  no  other  reasons. 
There  is  a  fine  voluntary  organization 
getting  started  imder  the  auspices  of 
Robert  Murphy,  our  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Citizens  can  certainly 
join. 

I  should  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  one,  in  urging  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  do  its  share;  two.  in  empbaM»- 
ing  the  fact  that  from  what  I  have  seen, 
the  United  States  will  do  everything  that 
can  reasonably  be  done,  governmentally 
and  privately,  to  give  succor  to  these 
terribly  unfortunate  people  in  East 
Pakistan;  and  three,  the  big  problem  is 
apparently  administration.  The  govern- 
mental machinery  in  West  Pakistan  is 
1,000  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
in  East  Pakistan,  and  there  are  political 
rivalries  involved. 

I  would  join  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
in  the  hope  that  perhaps  international 
agencies  like  the  United  Nations  and  its 
various  organizations ;  SEATO,  and  other 
organizations;     including     the     United 
States  if  it  is  operating  under  those 
auspices,  will  make  available  personnel, 
medical  teams,  and  similar  skills  which 
would  normally  be  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  local  governments  in  other 
situations,  but  required  here  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  We  should  also  en- 
courage other  governments  to  do  that. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  does  occur  to  me,  as  I  indicated, 
that  much  more  can  be  done ;  but,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  so  aptly  de- 
scribes, it  is,  by  and  large,  a  problem  of 
administration.  I  would  guess  that  at  this 
time,  probably  thousands  and  thousands 
of  sin^ivors  are  trying  to  find  some  food, 
but  unless  they  are  stranded  on  some  is- 
land or  some  inaccessible  area,  imless 
relief  is  given  to  then   within  the  next 
week  or  10  days  or  2  w'eeks,  thousands 
and  thousands  more  win  probably  die  be- 
cause of  administi'ative  failure,  and  per- 
haps other  failures  we  are  not  aware  of 
at  this  moment. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 


make  one  or  two  comments  before  we 
lock  this  up  and  vote  on  the  bill.  I  no- 
ticed with  great  interest,  as  again  1  refer 
to  my  own  status  as  one  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors who  are  delegates  to  tlie  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  that  there 
was  stricken  out,  on  a  point  of  order  in 
the  other  body,  that  part  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  which  would  represent  a 
sense  resolution  reiterating  the  opposi- 
tion of  Congress  "to  the  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese regime  a.<;  the  representative  of 
China." 

Now  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  took  a  rather  esillghtened  new  at- 
titude in  the  Genei-al  Asseni'oly  with  re- 
spect to  that  particular  question  and.  in 
effect,  left  it  open  for  a  cliange  in  the 
direction  of  U.S.  policy  on  this  subject. 
I  realize  tl:iat  the  House  did  not  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  this  matter  and  that 
it  was  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
I  also  realize  that  the  Senate  committee 
did  not  seek  to  insert  it  in  the  bill  in  any 
form.  I  am  gratified  by  that.  These  kinds 
of  provisions  have  been  perpetuated, 
without  any  real  thought,  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  practice 
has  been  broken. 

I  merely  rise  to  signalize  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  phase  of  changing  policy  on 
this  question.  The  deletion  in  the  House 
of  the  traditional  section  105  is  a  con- 
structive and  proper  step. 

I  express  my  satisfaction  that  we  in 
the  Senate  have  not  tried  to  k)ad  It  back 
into  this  appropriation  biU.  It  is  a  his- 
toric benchmark,  indeed,  with  respect  tA 
tlus  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  sent 
in  a  request  for  appropriations  to  imple- 
ment the  authorized  miUtary  supplies 
to  Israel  in  connection  with  the  danger 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  because  of 
the  violations  of  the  standstill  and  cease- 
fire in  the  region  of  Suez  Canal  on  the 
part  of  Egypt,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  made  certain  requests  for 
other  funds,  too. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  request  with  re- 
spect to  Israel  is  already  authorized  by 
law  The  fimds  are  not  included  in  this 
bill  I  think  the  explanation  for  that 
should  be  made  clear  to  all  the  world 
and  that  the  facts  should  be  set  forth 
in  this  record.  .  »v,  * 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  pomt  out  that 
it  is  true  that  the  funds  have  been  au- 
thorized and  could  have  been  included 
in  this  appropriation  bill,  but  that  be- 
cause of  the  stage  of  hearmgs  upon  this 
matter  this  was  not  done,  sympathetic 
as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is, 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McGE3.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  was  not  submitted  to 
Congress  untU  just  recently.  We  felt  that, 
rather  than  hold  up  items  that  had  al- 
ready been  processed  and  heard,  we 
would  be  better  advised  to  go  ahead.  We 
tred  to  schedule  our  hearings  on  this 
matter  for  this  week  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Supplemental  Appropriations 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byiid)  ,  who  was 
interested  in  the  matter.  I  have  been 
asked  to  handle  the  foreign  assistance 
portions  of  the  supplemental  bill. 
We  tried  to  schedule  hearings  for  this 
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so  that  we  might  move  as  expedl- 
ly   as   possible.  However,  both  the 
of    State    and    Secretary    of 
were  unavailable.  We  are  there- 
holding  the  hearing  next  Tuesday,  a 
wefek  from  tomorrow. 

At.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator.   There  ought  to   be  some 
of  explanation  on  this  policy. 
vir.  McGEE.  That  is  the  only  explana- 
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ticn. 

^r.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
th  ?  Senator. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Dqle  > .  The  bill  having  been  read  the 

rd  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  .  M 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  43, 
nays  32,  sis  follows : 

[No.  402  Leg.] 
YEAS — 43 


th. 
On 
b€?n 
rol. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

VIr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
ncunce  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Di  kota  (Mr.  Burdick  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Nf  vada  <  Mr.  Cannon  > ,  the  Senator  from 
M  ssourl  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
fr)m  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
S<  nator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Ken- 
N!  DY ) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
csir.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
fr)m  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)    are  necessarily  absent. 

[  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
f r  )m  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
S<  nator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch),  and 
tb.e  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pi  LL )  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Is  and  I  Mr.  Pastore  )  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
di:k)  . 

[f  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
R  lode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 

ay." 

[  further  announce  that,  if  present 
ar  d  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
J[r.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vcting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CiruRCH)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
atar  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the 
S(  nator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
w  kTER) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
G  tiFFiN) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HkTFiELD),  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tiixas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Y)UNG)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
frim  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  would 
vc  te  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
w  1  .re  ( Mr.  Boggs  )  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
at  >r  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If  present 
ar  d  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
T^xas  would  vote  "nay." 
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passage  of  the  measure  with  full  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  Senators. 

Joining  as  well  to  provide  the  high 
level  of  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  meas- 
ure were  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  many 
others.  Their  contributions  and  Inval- 
uable observations  greatly  enhanced  our 
imderstanding  and  appreciation  of  this 
funding  measure.  We  are  grateful,  as 
always,  for  their  efforts. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  17867)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya, Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
expeditious  disposition  of  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  measure  can  be  credited 
to  its  expert  handling  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  As  always.  Senator  Mc- 
Gee exhibited  a  degree  of  expertise  about 
the  measure  that  assured  its  efficient 
disposition.  The  Senate  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  him  and  to  his  entire  sub- 
committee for  outstanding  work  on  this 
funding  measure. 

Particularly,  I  wish  also  to  commend 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong).  His  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion assisted  greatly  in  reaching  final 
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ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  EXTEN- 
SION OP  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION'S  INSURANCE 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1403. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution  1403, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional temporary  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  insurance 
authority,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
joint  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
trying  to  get  recognition  before  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  Is 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  the  point  that  the  FHA 
lending  program  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  and  key  elements  in  the 
continuing  development  of  our  housing 
program.  There  is  a  major  housing  bill 
before  the  House.  It  probably  will  be 
passed  the  middle  of  this  week,  but  in 
order  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  any- 
thing that  might  happen  to  that  bill 
would  not  make  it  impossible  for  FHA 
to  continue  its  lending  program,  I  think 
it  is  vital  that  this  one  month  extension 
be  passed.  Within  that  time  we  can 
either  get  through  the  housing  bill 
which  the  Senate  has  already  passed  or 
we  can  offer  the  Senate  an  additional 
extension  which  can  carry  late  enough 


into  next  year  so  that  we  can  pass  a 
laajoi  bousing  bill  in  the  92d  Congress. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  this  extension.  I 
urge  that  it  be  passed. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICEB.  The 
Ch»ir  again  puts  the  question,  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  rcKolutioo  (H.J.  Res.  1403) 
^las  passed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er what  ifi  the  next  order  of  business,  and 
since  this  Is  Monday,  it  would  be  weU  to 
know,  if  we  could,  what  the  several  mat- 
ters are  which  it  is  contemplated  will  be 
taken  up. 

Mr.  MaNSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  queries  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  must 
say  that  it  had  been  anticipated  that  we 
would  take  up  the  Department  Off  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill  next,  but 
that  measure  will  not  come  up  until 
Ttiunday. 

As  to  the  remaining  items  on  the 
calendar,  it  seems  that  on  every  matter 
tiaat  tlie  Veadership  turns  to.  there  is 
an  objection  or  a  plea  for  delay  or  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature.  Actually,  there 
is  little  to  choose  from  on  the  calendar. 
It  certainly  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  is  faced  with  great  difficulty 
In  setting  forth  a  program.  It  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  if  all  concerned 
could  strive  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
iB  order  to  complete  the  Senate's  busi- 
neca. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Is  being  delayed  temporarily. 

An  act  to  authorize  U.S.  participation 
In  increases  in  the  resources  of  cei-tain 
International  financial  institutions,  and 
so  forth.  Is  being  delayed  because  of  fac- 
tors of  which  the  Senate  is  well  aware. 

The  House  and  Sennte  bflls  having  to 
do  with  amending  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  cannot  be  taken  up  because  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  leadership  has 
no  control. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  increased 
protection  for  consiuners — the  so-called 
class  action  bill — was  originally  sched- 
uled for  today,  but  certain  questions 
have  since  been  raised,  and  probably  it 
will  not  be  taken  up. 

It  was  thought,  then,  that  we  would 
take  up  H.R.  471,  an  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1933,  having 
to  do  with  the  Taos  Indians  Lake  in  the 
Carson  National  Forest,  but  imless  cir- 
cum.stances  dramatical  change — that 
hopefully  will  be  the  pending  business 
when  we  come  in  tomorrow. 

So  that  leaves  only  one  other  bill  at 
this  time,  about  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  controversy  but 
which,  nevertheless.  Is  available  for  ac- 
tion. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGANI- 
ZATION  ACT  OF    1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  con^deration  of  (Calendar  No.  1375. 
S-  4459;  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 


and  made  the  pending  business.  There  is 
no  other  choice. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserrinff 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  was  informed  a  while 
ago  that  the  report  on  the  bill  has  not 
been    printed    and    Is    not   before    the 
Senate.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  on  the 
calendar  since  the  23d. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  V/e  made  inquiry  for  a 
copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  it  is. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  dehvered  earlier 
today.  That  is  scant  notice  for  a  bill  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  we  must  do 
something. 

It  was  understood  on  the  part  of  the 
joint  leadership  that  when  we  came  back 
after  the  recess  the  Senate  would  accom- 
modate itself  as  much  as  it  could,  regnrd- 
less  of  individuals'  views.  If  the  Senate  is 
to  complete  its  work,  there  must  be  a  de- 
gree of  accommodation  and  cooperation, 
regardless  of  bow  one  feels  about  certain 
bills.  I  plead  that  we  go  ahead  and  let 
iffl  do  what  we  can,  because  we  have  less 
than  3  weeks  to  go.  There  are  many  ap- 
propriation bills  remaining.  There  is 
much  legislation  which  is  controversial 
and  will  cause  some  debate.  If  we  keep 
on  stalling  and  delaj-ing,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  look  foolish,  and  I  do  not  want 
the  Senate  to  look  foolish. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
majority  leader  suggest  that  H.R.  471 
would  be  the  pending  business  at  the 
close  of  business  tomM-row? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  we  are  going  to 
lay  it  before  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  early  in  the  day. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  completely  concur,  if 
it  is  made  the  pending  business  for 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  tomorrow,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  because  tomorrow  is  Tuesday, 
and  we  will  get  started  on  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  will  get  started  on 
H.R.  471  tomorrow,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business,  or.  hopefully, 

shortly  thereafter.        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  ought  to  discard  any  idea  that  any- 
one seeks  to  avoid  debate.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  idea  here.  Certainly,  as  to  the 
consumei's  protection  bill,  we  are  ready 
to  go  ahead,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  The  only 
thing  is.  it  is  a  bill  that  is  very  important. 
I  have  about  10  or  12  amendments.  It 
will  require  extensive  debate  and  discus- 
sion. Other  Senators  have  been  heard  to 
say  tliey  have  amendments  and  they 
want  to  discuss  the  hill  in  depth. 

What  we  would  very  much  dislike — 
certainly  I  would  very  much  dishke  it — 
is  to  have  that  bill  caUed  up,  discussed 
half  a  day  or  a  few  hours,  then  lay  it 


aside  and  take  care  of  other  items,  and 
then  return  to  this  bin.  It  is  sufikciently 
important  to  require  sustained  and  unin- 
terrupted attention  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
permit  me,  that  any  bill  reported  by 
committee  is  entitled  to  that  considera- 
tion, but  we  are  faced  with  a  limited 
amount  of  time.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  recognize  the  position  in 
V.  hich  the  joint  leadei-siiip  finds  itself,  be- 
cause, after  all,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  as  far  as  this  If  j^islation  is  concerned, 
even  though  certain  aspects  of  it  are  op- 
posed by  the  administration,  as  I  have 
been  Informed,  is  to  face  up  to  the  pro- 
gram which  the  administration  sent 
down. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  "Kiat  we  will  be  happy 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  jiKtiee  can  be  done  to  this  impor- 
tant bill  by  discussing  it  and  treating 
it  fragmentorily.  It  is  far  too  Important 
a  measure,  intruding,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
entire  judicial  system  of  this  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  in  such  a  short  time,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  good  parUamenUiT 
practice  to  say,  "We  have  only  this  much 
time,  and  therefore  we  must  qualify  and 
dilute  the  quality  of  our  parliamentary 
product  here,  in  order  to  acc(3mmodate 
the  short  nimiber  of  days." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  worry 
about  dilution  of  the  parliamentary  prod- 
uct, because  pometimes  it  is  pretty  bad 
and  sometimes  it  Is  pretty  good,  but  over- 
all it  Is  ver>'  good.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
I>)LE).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  4459)  to  establish  »  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  to  establish  an  lnde(>end- 
ent  Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  order  to 
protect  and  serve  the  interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  cm  page  4. 
line  20,  after  the  word  "compensation", 
strike  out  "of,",  and  insert  "of;  on  page 
5,  line  8,  after  the  word  "all",  insert  "ex- 
ecutive and";  on  page  6,  line  20.  after  the 
word  "shall",  insert  "so  advise  the  Frcii- 
dent  and  recommend  that  he  be  author- 
ized to";  on  page  7,  line  18.  after  tlie 
word  "Section",  strike  out  "6314"  and  in- 
sert "5315";  cm  page  9,  line  17,  after  the 
word  "Act",  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
"in  order  to";  on  page  10,  line  15,  after 
the  word  "with",  strike  out  "an"  and  in- 
sert "and";  after  line  24,  strike  out: 

(9)  cooperate  with  and  provide  acslirUtuc* 
to  the  Attorney  General  In  carrying  out  hi* 
functions  relating  to  the  protection  ot  con- 
sumers: 

(10) 'perform  such  product  testing  •• 
niay  hereafter  be  authorized: 

On  page  11,  at  the  bes  inning  of  line 
5,  strike  out  "(11)"  and  Insert  "(9)"; 
ia  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "President,  throuph  the  Coun- 
cil of  Consumer  Advisers"  and  insert 
President  and";  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  "for  ti-^nsm.lt;- :"; 
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or  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
sti  ike  out  "generally"  and  insert  "with- 
in the  United  States":  in  line  11.  after 
th;  word  ■of",  insert  "such";  in  line  20, 
af  ;er  the  word  "consumers",  insert 
•  V  ithin  the  United  States";  in  line  21, 
af«r  the  word  'of",  insert  "such";  on 
pa  Re  14,  line  1.  after  the  word  "con- 
sumers', strike  out  "generally"  and  in- 
se-t  "within  the  United  States";  in  line 
2.  after  the  word  "of",  insert  "such"; 
in  line  11.  after  the  word  "consumers", 
St  ike  out  "generally"  and  insert  "within 
the  United  States";  In  line  12,  after  the 
w(  ird  "of",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
insert  "such";  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"cDnsiuners".  strike  out  "generally"  and 
insert  "within  the  United  States";  in 
lire  19.  after  the  word  "of",  insert 
"sjch";  on  page  15,  In  line  4,  after  the 
wiird  "consumers",  strike  out  "gener- 
al y'  and  insert  "within  the  United 
States;  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "of",  in- 
se  t  "such";  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "a", 
insert  "clear  and  concise";  in  line  21, 
af^r  the  word  "discretion.",  strike  out 
"and";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"M'riting,"  insert  "and  shall  be  available 
to  the  public":  in  line  23.  after  "(g)." 
st  -ike  out  "Representatives  of  the  Direc- 
to:.  designated  by  him"  and  insert  "An 
of  icer  or  an  employee  of  the  Agency  des- 
Ie:  lated  by  the  Director.";  on  page  19, 
11) le  22.  after  "(1)",  strike  out  "In  con- 
ducting investigations  under  this  sec- 
tion" and  insert  "In  carrying  out  pro- 
\1;ions  of  this  section";  on  page  20,  line 
4,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "Section." 
ai  id  insert  "Agency.";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  13.  strike  out  "shall."  and  insert 
"nay  upon  petition  by  the  Director."; 
al  ter  line  21,  strike  out: 

CONSUMER     ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 

5ec.  208.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Agency  a  Consumer  Advisory  Com- 
m  ttee  to  be  composed  of  twelve  members 
af  pointed  by  the  President  for  terms  of  two 
yeirs  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
tl  le  5.  United  States  Code.  Members  shall  be 
a{  pointed  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and 
es  perlence  in  the  area  of  consumer  affairs 
ai  d  their  demonstrated  abUity  to  exercise 
lE  dependent,  informed  and  critical  Judg- 
m  snt.  Representatives  of  consumer,  busl- 
niss,  labor,  and  other  interested  organlza- 
ti'  ins  shall  be  encouraged  to  recommend 
q\  allfied  candidates  for  appointment  to  the 
C(  uncll. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise  the  Dlrec- 
to  r  on  i>ollcy  matters  relating  to  the  func- 
tl  >ns  of  the  Agency  with  respect  to  consumer 
Interests  including — 

(1)  the  consideration  of  consumer  In- 
t«  rests  by  agencies  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  attention  devoted  by  public  agen- 
cl  !s  to  the  consumer  problems  of  the  poor; 

(3)  the  avallabUity  of  Information  neces- 
■e  ry  for  the  making  of  Intelligent  consumer 
<1(  clsions;  and 

(4)  the  existing  organization  within  the 
P  ideral  Government  of  consumer  protection 
f\  notions  and  the  need  to  reorganize  such 
f  I  nctlons. 

(c)(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
t\  ro  year  terms,  except  that  of  the  members 
h:  St  appointed,  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
tc  rm  of  one  year  and  six  shall  be  appointed 
f  c  r  a  term  of  two  years  as  designated  by 
tl  e  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Any  member  app>ointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
0(  ctirrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
fc  r  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
s(  rve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 


Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
and  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  until  their  successors  have  taken  office. 

(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  activities,  and  seven  members 
thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man from  among  the  members  appointed  to 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Committee 
and  is  to  be  its  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Committee  shall  keep  a  complete  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  Its  meetings,  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  6332,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  Including 
traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding f>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  make  available  to 
the  Committee  such  staff,  information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  activities. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and 
an  annual  report  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations (including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  to 
the  Director  not  later  than  January  31  at 
each  year.  The  Director  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations. 

On  page  23,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14, 
change  the  section  number  from  "207" 
to  "206";  on  page  24,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "employee",  insert  "of  the  United 
States";  at  the  top  of  page  25,  strike  out: 

(10)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise,  construct,  improve,  re- 
pair and  maintain  research  facilities  as  may 
be  necessary; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  4,  strike  out 
"(11)"  and  insert  "(10)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  7,  strike  out  "(12)"  and  in- 
sert "(11)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "(13)"  and  insert  "(12)";  in 
line  10,  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 529  of  title  31,  United  States  Code," 
and  insert  "subject  to  appropriation 
Acts,";  after  line  17,  strike  out: 

(14)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary,  including  funds  appropriated  for 
construction,  repairs,  or  capital  improve- 
ments; and 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
(13)  transfer  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  to  facilities  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local  and  private  agencies  and  Instrumental- 
ities as  reimbursement  for  utilization  of 
their  services,  personnel,  and  Information  as 
authorized  tn  paragraph  (6)  and  appropria- 
tions Acts;  and 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
strike  out  "(15)"  and  insert  "(14)";  in 
line  11,  after  the  word  "authorized", 
strike  out  "and  directed";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  20,  strike  out  "Whenever 
time  permits,  before"  and  Insert  "Be- 
fore"; in  line  22,  after  the  word  "shall", 


strike  out  "consult  with"  and  insert 
"notify";  on  page  27,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  11,  change  the  section  number 
from  "208"  to  "207";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "Section",  strike  out 
"5313"  and  insert  "5314";  in  line  15,  after 
the  word  "Section",  strike  out  "5314"  and 
insert  "5315";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"Section",  strike  out  "5315"  and  insert 
"5316";  after  line  25,  strike  out: 

(d)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
change  the  section  number  from  "209" 
to  "208";  in  line  9,  after  "1972",  insert 
"and";  in  line  10,  after  "1973."  strike  out 
"and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
thereafter.";  on  page  30,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "program",  insert  "or  demonstra- 
tion thereof";  on  page  ?2,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "legislative",  strike  out 
"groups;"  and  insert  "groups,  except 
where  the  Agency  already  is  represent- 
ing such  interests;";  on  page  34,  line  15, 
after  the  word  "out",  strike  out  "by  com- 
munity action  agencies";  after  line  18, 
insert: 

(8)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  local  offices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Conxmlssion  and  any 
Consumer  Protection  Coordination  Commit- 
tees or  Consumer  Advisory  Boards  established 
under  the  Commission's  aegis; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  strike  out 
"(8)"  and  insert  "(9)";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  26,  strike  out  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)";  on  page  35,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  strike  out  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)";  inline  11,  after  "Sec.  307."  insert 
"(a)";  on  page  36,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"by",  strike  out  "community  action  agen- 
cies"; after  line  3,  insert: 

(5)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  local  offices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  any 
Consumer  Protection  Coordination  Commit- 
tees or  Consumer  Advisory  Boards  estab- 
lished under  the  Commission's  aegis; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9,  strike  out 
"(5)"  and  insert  "(6)";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  12,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(7) ";  on  page  37,  line  3.  after  the  word 
"organization",  strike  out  "75"  and  insert 
"50";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "to", 
strike  out  "plant"  and  insert  "plant,"; 
on  page  40,  line  19,  after  "(6)",  strike 
out  "  'person'  includes  natural  persons, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  any  other 
form  of  association;"  and  insert  "'con- 
sumer' means  any  person  who  is  offered 
or  supplied  goods  or  services  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposes;";  on  page 

41,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Rico,"  insert 
"and";  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  strike 
out  "Samoa,"  and  insert  "Samoa;";  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "Islands",  insert 
"except  as  provided  in  section  302(a)  of 
this  Act.":  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ecutive", strike  out  "agancy"  and  insert 
"agency":  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  in- 
sert "within  the  United  States";  on  page 

42,  line  11,  after  the  word  "dissemina- 
tion", strike  out  "functions.  Except"  and 
insert  "function":  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  "safety",  strike  out  "hazards,  be- 
fore" and  insert  "hazard  or  extraordinary 
economic  harm.";  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "information.",  strike  out  "In  such 
health  and  safety  cases  he  shall  give 
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reasonable  notice  to  the  owner  or  lawful 
possessor  of  such  information.";  after 
the  amendment  just  above  stated,  insert: 
(b)  No  information  shall  be  disclosed  if 
that  information  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or 
is  not  reasonably  complete.  Before  dissemina- 
ting any  Information  which  may  injure  the 
reputation  or  good  will  of  a  person  or  com- 
pany (or  Its  products  or  services)  or  which 
may  disclose  product  names  or  otherwise  may 
permit  identification  of  a  product  or  serv- 
ice with  a  person  or  company,  the  Director 
shall  notify  the  person  or  company  of  the 
information  to  be  disclosed,  and  shall  afford 
an  opportunity  for  commcHt,  unless  extraor- 
dinary health  and  safety  hazards  dictate 
otherwise. 

On  page  43,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
strike  out  "(b)  "  and  in.sert  "(c) ";  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out  "(c) " 
and  insert  "*d>";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  4459 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protection 
Organization  Act  of  1970". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
and  serve  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
services  which  are  made  available  to  them 
through  commerce  or  which  affect  com- 
merce by  establishing  the  Council  of  Con- 
sumer Advisers  and  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  affecting  consumers,  to 
insure  adequate  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  in  administrative  and 
judicial  proceedings,  to  provide  information 
to  consumers  generally,  to  provide  financial 
a!8lstance  to  State  and  local  consumer 
frauds  and  consumer  protection  programs, 
a. Id  to  Insure  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  considered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

TITLE  I— COUNCIL  OF  CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 

CONSUMER  REPORT   OF  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year  a  report  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
sumer Report,  setting  forth  (1)  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  manner  in  which  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities adequately  protect  the  interests  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States;  (2)  a  re- 
view of  such  other  programs  and  activities 
as  the  Council  determines  are  of  unique  or 
national  significance  and  suggesting  areas 
most  in  need  of  attention;  (3)  a  review  of 
State,  local,  and  private  programs  which  are 
designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth 
In  section  2  and  are  assisted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Including  an  assessment 
of  the  success  of  such  programs  in  protect- 
ing the  interest  of  consumers;  (4)  an  eval- 
ulation  of  the  degree  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  programs  or  conduct- 
ing activities  designed  to  Implement  the 
policy  declared  in  section  2;  and  (5)  a  pro- 
gram for  remedying  deficiencies  in  existing 
programs  and  activities  designed  to  Imple- 
ment such  policy  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislation  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Consumer  Report,  each  of  which 
•hall  include  such  supplementary  or  revised 


recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2. 

(c)  The  Consumer  Report,  and  all  supple- 
mentary reports  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Commprce  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

COUNCIL    OF    CONSUMER    ADVISERS    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

f;EC.  102.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  Exec- 
utive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Consiuner  Advisers.  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of — 

( 1 )  the  Director  of  the  Consunfier  Protec- 
tion Aj-jpncy;  and 

(2)  two  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who  by  reason  of  their  training, 
experience,  and  attainments  are  exception- 
ally qualified  to  appraise  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  declared  in  section  2,  and  to  formu- 
late and  recommend  programs  to  carry  out 
that  policy. 

No  member  of  the  Council  who  Is  otherwise 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(b)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  is 
axithorlzed  to  employ,  and  fix  tlie  compen- 
sation of  such  specialists  and  other  experts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
its  functions  under  this  title  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  is  authorized,  subject  to  such  provisions, 
to  employ  such  other  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act,  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  in  all  executive  and 
administrative  matters. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Consumer  Report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation and  statistical  data  concerning 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
declared  In  section  2.  both  current  and  pros- 
pective, to  analyze  and  Interpret  such  Infor- 
mation and  dnta  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2  and  to  compile  and 
submit  to  the  President  studies  relating  to 
such  programs: 

(3)  to  assist  the  President  In  coordinating 
the  programs  and  activities  of  all  Federal 
executive  agencies  relating  to  the  interests 
of  consumers  in  order  to  avoid  waste,  dupli- 
cation, and  inconsistencies; 

(4)  to  advise  the  President  in  establishing 
priorities,  and  when  necessary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  to  resolve  conflicts 
between  Federal  executive  agencies  engaged 
In  such  programs  or  activities; 

(5)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  and  analyses  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer; 

(6)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  consumers, 
including  recommendations  relating  to  the 
most  effective  way  to  allocate  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  level  of  government — 


Federal,  State,  or  local — best  suited  to  carry 
out  programs  and  activities  relating  to  the 
interests  of  consumere; 

(7)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs,  activities,  and  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  sec- 
tion 2  as  the  President  may  request. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil determines  that  Information  or  data  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
seciion  should  be  made  available  to  the 
States  ar.'d  localities  he  shall  so  advise  the 
President  and  recommend  that  he  be  au- 
thorized to  make  arrangements  for  the  time- 
Iv  dissemination  of  such  Information  and 
data  to  such  States  and  localities  as  be  deems 
appropriate. 

ie|  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
pori  to  the  President  in  February  of  each 
year. 

(I)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with 
such  consumers,  representatives  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  groups,  organizations,  and 
Individuals   as   it   deems   advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  in- 
formation. Including  statistical  Information, 
of  other  Government  agencies  as  well  as  of 
private  research  agencies,  In  order  that  du- 
plication of  effort  and  expen.oe  may  be  avoid- 
ed. 

COHPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  Chairman,  Council  of  Consumer  Ad- 
visers." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(94)  Members,  Council  of  Consumer  Ad- 
visers." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  104.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

TITLE  II— CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

estabushment 

Sec.  201.   (a)   There  is  esUblished   as  an 

Independent    agency    within    the    executive 

branch  of  the  Government  an  agency  to  be 

known  as  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There 
shall  be  In  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Director 
and  the  Deputy  Director,  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe 
and  shall  be  the  Acting  Director  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
Director.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  the  terms  of  the  Director 
and  the  Deputy  Director  first  taking  office 
shall  terminate  on  January  20,  1973.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Director  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  has  been 
{^}polnted  and  has  qualified. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Consumer  Counsel 
shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Di- 
rector  may   prescribe  and  shall    be   Acting 
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Director  during  the  absence  or  disability,  or 

the  event  of  vacancies  In  the  ofTlces,  of 

Director  and  the  Deputy  Director. 

(d)   The  President  by  and  with  the  advice 

consent  of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to 

{^Int  wlihln  the  Agency  not  to  exceed  five 

Istant  Directors. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    AGENCY 

3i.c.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
ency  to — • 

1 )   represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
proceedings  before  Federal  executive  agen- 
and  Federal  court*  in   accordance  with 
tlon  203  of  thlA  Act; 

\2\   make  grants  to  States,  localities,  and 

profit  private  organizations  to  encourage 

assist  consumer  protection  programs  In 

accordance  with  tlUe  UI  of  this  Act  In  order 

prevent  constimer  frauds; 

(3)  receive  and  evaluate  complaints  from 
xsumers  and  refer  complaints  to  the  appro- 
ate   Federal   executive   agency   and   State 

local  agency  and  take  such  other  action 
authorized  by  section  204  of  this  Act; 

(4)  conduct,  support,  assist,  and  coordi- 
n4te   research   and   economic   investigations 

surveys  in  accordance  with  section  205 
this  Act; 

(5)  publish  a  Federal  Consumer  Register 
i.lch  shall  Bet  forth  the  times,  places,  and 

ujject   matters   of   major   r\Uemaking  pro- 
e  sdings  by  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  civil 
ac  ;lona  and  other  useful  Information  of  na- 
ti(  nal  significance  which  relate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  consumer  Interests,  stated  in  lan- 
whlch  Is  readily  understood  by  con- 
generally; 

(6)  disseminate  Information  of  Impor- 
ta  ice   to  consumers,   including   Information 

o  icernlng  consumer  items  which  the  Gov- 
er  iment  purchases  for  Its  own  use.  In  the 
m  )st  efficacious  manner  possible,  especially 
through  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
pe  rtodicals  and  other  printed  material  which 
be  readily  understood  by  consiunera 
geberally; 

(7)  cooperate  with  and  encourage  private 
en  terprise  in  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  consumer  Interests; 

(8)  after  consultation  with  the  United 
St  ites  Office  of  Education,  encourage  the 
ad  option  or  expansion  of  consumer  educa- 
ti(  n  programs  at  all  education  levels,  In- 
cl  iding  consiuner  adult  education  projects, 
ar  d  consumer  counseling  services  and  pro- 
vi  le  technical  assistance  to  public  agencies 
aid  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  such 
pt  sgrams; 

(9)  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  each  year  on 
tl;  e  activities  and  programs  of  the  Agency  to- 
ge  ther  with  such  recommendations  includ- 
in ;  legislative  recommendations  as  the 
Aj  ency  deems  appropriate. 

RF  PRESENTATION  Of  CONSUMER  INTERESTS  B«- 
PORS  PEDZRAL  AGENCIES  AND  IN  FEDESAI. 
COURTS 

3ec.  203.    (a)   The  Director  may  request  or 
Itlon  for  the  Initiation  of  any  proceeding 
th  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  any 
executive    agency    concerning    any 
Iter  which  substantially  affects  the  inter- 
3  of  consumers,  but  participation  in  such 
piloceedlngs  once  Initiated  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

lb)   Whenever  there  l«  pending  before  any 
Federal  executive  agency  any  matter  or  pro- 
ing    not    involving    the   Internal   opera- 
)ns  of  such  agency,  and  the  Director  finds 
C    the  determination   of  such   matter  or 
eeding   U  likely    to   affect    substatntally 
e  interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
;,  the  Director  shall   be  entitled  as   a 
of  right  to  Intervene,  with  respect  to 
issue  affecting  the  Interest  of  consumers, 
thin  the  time  limits  specified  in  the  rules 
d  regulations  of  such  agency,  in  such  mat- 
or  proceeding  as  a  party  k>  represent  the 
iiiterestB  of  constuners.  Upon  any  such  later- 
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ventlon,  the  Director  shall  present  to  such 
agency.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure  thereof,  such  evidence, 
brlets,  and  argument  aa  he  <hall  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  effective  protection  of 
the  interests  of  such  consumers. 

(c)  Whenever — 

(1)  there  is  pending  before  any  Federal 
executive  agency  any  matter  or  proceeding, 
or 

(2)  there  is  pending  before  any  court  of 
the  United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding 
to  which  the  United  States  or  any  Federal 
executive  agency  is  a  party,  other  than  a 
proceeding  to  which  stibsectlon  (d)  is  ap- 
plicable, 

and  the  Director  finds  the  determina- 
tion of  such  matter  or  proceeding  is 
likely  to  affect  subetantlally  the  interests  of 
consumers  within  the  United  States,  the 
Director  upon  his  own  motion,  or  upon  writ- 
ten request  made  by  the  ofHcer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  of  such  agency  who 
Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the 
case  for  the  Federal  executive  agency  In  the 
matter  or  proceeding,  may  transmit  to  such 
officer  or  employee  all  evidence  and  in- 
formation in  the  possession  of  the  Agency 
relevant  to  that  matter  or  proceeding,  and 
whenever  the  Director  takes  a  position  on 
any  consumer  issue  in  whole  or  in  substantial 
part  adverse  to  or  different  from  that  of  the 
Federal  executive  agency,  be  may.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  executive  agency  or 
the  court,  apfiear  as  amicus  curiae  and  pre- 
sent written  or  oral  argument  to  such  agency 
or  court  on  such  issue. 

(d)  (1)  Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
of  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  Is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  In- 
terests of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  of  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers and  takes  a  position  on  any  consumer 
issue  In  whole  or  in  substantial  part  adverse 
to  or  different  from  that  of  the  Federal 
executive  agency: 

(B)  the  Agency  was  an  Intervenor  In  such 
an  action;  and 

(C)  a  right  of  review  Is  otherwise  accorded 
by  law,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  bring  a  proceeding  In  the 
appropriate  court  of  the  United  States  to 
review  such  an  action  with  respect  to  any 
such  issue  in  order  to  represent  the  interests 
of  consumers  within  the  United  States  gen- 
erally or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers. 

(3)  Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action  of 
a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon 
the  interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  consum- 
ers and  takes  a  position  on  any  consumer 
Issue  in  whole  or  in  substantial  part  ad- 
verse to  or  different  from  that  of  the  Federal 
executive  agency; 

(B)  there  Is  pending  before  any  court  of 
the  United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding 
involving  the  review  of  such  an  action;  and 

(C)  the  Agency  was  an  Intervenor  In  such 
action,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  intervene  In  such  matter 
or  proceeding  with  respect  to  any  such  Is- 
sue as  a  party  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
consumers  within  the  United  States  or  of 
any  group  or  class  of  such  consumers. 

(3)   Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
of  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  Is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon 
the  interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  of  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers, and  takes  a  position  on  any  Issue 
in  whole  or  In  subt&ntial  part  adverse  to  or 
different  from  that  of  the  Federal  executive 
agency:  and 

(B)  the  Agency  was  not  an  Intervenor  In 
any  such  action. 


the  Director  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Intervene  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  or 
appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  any  proceeding 
brought  to  review  such  action  with  respect 
to  any  such  Issue  In  order  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers. 

(e)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Director  may  petition  to  Intlate 
proceedings,  seek  leave  to  intervene  or  ap- 
pear pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  (c).  cr 
(d)  of  this  section,  whichever  Is  applicable, 
in  any  Federal  executive  agency  proceeding 
upon  a  petition  by  a  substantial  number  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  stating  a  cause 
of  national  significance  requesting  that  he 
do  so.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  petition  the  Director  shall  notify  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  petition  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  which  he  has  taken.  If 
the  Director  determines  not  to  seek  leave  to 
Intervene  or  appear  the  answer  required  bv 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  Include  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  his  reasons  there- 
for. 

(f)  Findings  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  In  the  exercise  of  his  reason- 
able discretion,  shall  be  In  writing,  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  pubic. 

(g)  An  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  Agency 
designated  by  the  Director,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an 
appearance  before  any  Federal  executive 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
Director  in  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
section  without  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment for  admission  to  practice  before  such 
agency. 

(h)  The  Director  Is  authorized,  in  any 
Federal  executive  agency  proceeding  to  which 
he  is  a  party,  to  request  that  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  to  issue  on  his  behalf  such 
orders,  as  authorized  by  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  such  agency,  for  the  copying  of 
documents,  papers  and  records,  summoning 
of  witnesses,  production  of  books  and  papers, 
and  submission  of  information  in  writing 
as  is  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proceeding.  The  Federal  executive  agency  to 
which  such  a  request  Is  made  shall  Issue 
such  discovery  orders  requested  by  the  Di- 
rector unless  the  Federal  executive  agency 
determines  that  the  request  for  discovery 
is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue,  or 
is  unnecessarily  burdensome,  or  is  not  au- 
thorized by  the  agency's  statutory  powers. 

CONStTMXR   COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  the  Agency  re- 
ceives from  any  person  any  complaint  or 
other  Information  disclosing  a  possible  vio- 
lation of  (1)  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  any  rule  or  order  of  any  Federal  execu- 
tive agency,  or  (3)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  con- 
cerning consumer  Interests,  the  Director 
shall  transmit  such  complaint  or  other  In- 
formation received  by  the  Agency  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  receiving  such  com- 
plaint or  other  Information  to  the  Federal 
executive  agency  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  such  law.  rule,  order.  Judgment, 
or  decree,  for  appropriate  action. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Agency  receives  com- 
plaints or  other  information  disclosing  any 
commercial  or  trade  practice  which  It  deems 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States,  and  which  Is  not 
Included  within  the  category  specified  in 
subsectton  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  transmit  such  complaint  or  other  in- 
formation not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
receiving  such  complaint  or  other  Informa- 
Uon  to  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency 
whose  regulatory  or  other  authority  provides 
the  most  effective  means  to  act  upon  them. 

(c)  Whenever  practicable  the  Agency  shall 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  action 
taken  with  regard  ta  complaints  and  other 
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information  transmitted  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  any  complaint  signed  and  In  writ- 
ing the  Agency  shall  notify  any  producer, 
distributor,  retailer  or  supplier  of  goods 
named  or  readily  identifiable  in  each  com- 
plaint received  under  this  .section  of  such 
complaint.  The  Agency  -shall  notify  any  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  retailer,  or  supplier  of 
goods  and  services  named  or  identified  in 
any  other  complaint  or  information  received 
or  developed  by  the  Agency  of  the  matter 
complained  of  unless  the  Director  determines 
there  Is  a  more  effective  means  of  remedying 
such  matter. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall  maintain  for  con- 
venient public  inspection  and  copying  a 
current  listing  and  brief  summary  of  all  con- 
sumer complaints  signed  and  In  writing 
received  by  it  pursuant  to  this  title.  The  com- 
plaints shall  be  arranged  in  meaningful  and 
useful  categories  together  with  annotations 
of  actions  taken  by  the  agency  or  person  to 
whom  any  such  complaint  has  been  referred 
and  the  response  of  and  actions  taken  by  the 
person  complained  against.  Names  of  com- 
plainants shall  be  removed  If  they  so  request. 
The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  receipt  of  any 
complaint,  or  promptly  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Agency  receives  a  response  from 
the  person  complained  against,  but  in  no 
event  shall  such  complaint  be  made  available 
to  the  public  until  the  party  complained 
against  has  had  sixty  days  to  comment  on 
such  complaint.  The  Director  shall  not  In- 
clude In  the  listing  and  brief  summary  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  any  complaint 
which  ha-s  been  satisfied  during  the  sixty-day 
period  provided  In  the  previous  sentence,  the 
evidence  of  such  satisfaction  having  been 
provided  to  the  Director. 

ECONOMIC    SURVEYS    AND    RESF.ARTH 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  conduct  research,  investigations,  con- 
ferences, and  economic  surveys  concerning 
the  needs,  interests,  and  problems  of  con- 
sumers. Including  the  execution  of  Federal 
laws  for  the  protection  of  consumer  Interests, 

(2)  analyze  and  disseminate  to  the  public 
Information  obtained  or  developed  under  this 
section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  recommend  to  other 
Federal  agencies  the  conduct  of  research  per- 
taining to  the  interests  of  consumers  by  such 
other  agencies  and  obtain  from  any  such 
agency  a  report  on  the  action  taken  with 
respect  to  a  recommendation  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Unless  the  Director  determines  that  an 
economic  survey  or  other  research  or  inves- 
tigation is  essential  to  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  Agency  under  this  Act, 
no  such  survey,  research  or  Investigation 
which  is  substantially  a  duplication  of  any 
current  or  recent  survey,  research  or  Inves- 
tigation conducted  by  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall  be  conducted  under  this  section. 

(d)  (1)  In  carrying  out  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  require 
any  persons,  by  general  or  specific  order  set- 
ting forth  with  particularity  the  consumer 
interest  involved  ajid  the  purposes  for  which 
the  information  is  sought,  to  file  with  the 
Agency  a  report,  or  answers  In  writing  to 
specific  questions,  relevant  to  the  functions 
of  the  Agency.  Any  such  reports  or  answers 
shall  be  made  under  oath,  or  otherwise  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed 
With  the  Agency  within  such  reasonable  pe- 
riod as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  unless 
additional  time  be  granted  in  any  case  by 
the  Director. 

(2)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  subject 
of  an  inquiry  authorized  by  this  section  is 


found,  or  has  Its  principal  place  of  business, 
may  upon  petition  by  the  Director,  in  the 
case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  valid  order  of  the 
Director  Issued  under  this  subsection,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  No  compilation  or  summary  of  com- 
plaints that  are  signed  and  In  wTitlng  shall 
be  published  under  this  section  until  sixty 
days  afier  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Agency 
of  the  most  recent  complaint  contained 
therein. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  206.  (al  The  Director  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Agency; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  310U  of  title  5,  United 
St.^tes  Code; 

(3)  appoint  one  or  more  advi.sory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rule.s,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  him  or  in  the 
Agency,  and  delegate  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  under  his  di- 
rection and  supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ice.?, personnel.  Information,  and  facilities  of 
other  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  with  or  without 
reimbursement  therefor; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
service.s,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
.section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code: 

i7)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed: 

(8)  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  a.s  the  Di- 
rector may  from  time  to  time  require  and  as 
may  be  produced  consistent  with  other  law; 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  President  con- 
vene meetings  of  the  heads  of  those  Federal 
agencies,  or  their  designated  representatives, 
on  programs  affecting  consumers; 

i9(  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  title  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  delegate  and  authorize  the  re- 
delegation  of  any  of  his  powers  under  this 
title; 

(10)  establish  such  regional  offices  as  the 
Director  determines  to  be  necess.iry  to  serve 
more  adequately  the  interests  of  consumers; 

(11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

(12)  subject  to  appropriation  Acts,  to 
enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
his  functions,  with  any  public  agency,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  educational  institution,  and  make 
grants  to  any  public  agency  or  private  non- 
profit organization; 

(13)  transfer  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  to  facilities  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local  and  private  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities as  reimbursement  for  utilization  of 
their  services,  personnel,  and  Information  as 
authorized  In  paragraph  (5)  and  appropria- 
tions Acts;  and 

(14)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  Federal  executive  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  activities  related  to 
the  protection  of  the  economic  interests  of 
consumers. 


(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director 
each  Federal  executive  agency  Is  authorized 
to  make  lu  services,  personnel,  facilities  and 
information  (Including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates and  statistics)  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  consistent  with  other 
laws  to  the  Agency  In  the  performance  ol 
its  functions  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment. 

(c)  Attorneys  in  all  proceedings  under 
seition  203  ol  this  Act,  except  proceedings 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Agencv.  Before  bringing  any  action  in  a 
court  or  taking  an  appeal  In  any  court  pur- 
suant to  section  203  of  this  Act  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  shall  notify  the  Atioriiey 
Genernl  or  his  designee. 

(d)  Each  member  of  a  committee  aii- 
polnted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section I  a)  o)  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
orticer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS  18 
I'lider  section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  (Including 
travclllme)  as  a  member  of  a  committee  All 
members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

COMPF.NSATON  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  THE  DEPITTV 
DIRF.CTOR.  THE  CONSUMER  COUNSEL  AND  THE 
ASSISTANT    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  207  la)  Section  5314  of  ilMe  5 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

••(67)  Director,  Consumer  Protection 
Agencv." 

(b)  Section  6315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the  lollowlng  new  paiagraph: 

(95)   Deputy  Director,  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency." 

(C)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

••(130)  Consumer  Counsel,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  ' 

•  (131)  Assistant  Directors,  Consumer  Pr.  - 
tection  Agency  (5) ". 

AUI  HORIZ.MION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  810.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  •25,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

TITLE    III     CONSUMER    PROTECTION' 
GRANTS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  asKi-sti-  c 
States,  localities,  and  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nizations to  establish  or  strengthen  consumer 
protection  programs  under  this  title,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $15,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

ALLOCATION     OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  302.  (aid)  Prom  funds  approprl;iied 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  th<> 
Director  shall  allcx»te  80  per  centum  amon^; 
the  States  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  title,  as  follows:  Each  Slate, 
other  than  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
having  an  approved  plan  shall  be  allocated 
$50,000,  each  possession  having  an  approved 
plan  shall  be  allocated  $20,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  80  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  among  the  States  according 
to  their  respective  populations.  The  remain- 
ing 20  per  centum  of  such  funds  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  allcwated  among  the  States 
for  planning  grants  pursuant  to  section  303, 
as  the  Director  may  determine. 
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(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
tlie  term  "possessions  of  the  United  States" 
n  eans  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
S  imoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
I:  lands. 

( b )  Tlie  amount  of  funds  available  to  any 
S  ate  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
«  Inch  the  Director  determines  will  not  be 

V  quired  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avall- 
;.  )le  for  reallocation  from  time  to  time,  on 
s  ich  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director 
n  ay  fix.  to  other  States,  to  the  extent  the 
E  irector  estimates  such  State,  or  local  public 
.i  !c:icy    or    nonprofit    private    organization 

V  ithln  such  State,  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
u  -e  such  amount  being  reallocated. 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

^EC.  303.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  States 
a  Id  localities  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
h  enslve  consumer  protection  plans  covering 
t  leir  respective  jurisdictions,  the  Director  Is 
a  ithorized  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or 
I(  cal  public  agency  to  assist  in  preparing  or 
n  vising  such  plan. 

(b)  The  Director  la  authorized  to  make 
gams  to  any  Slate  and  local  public  agen- 
c.  es,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations  to 
a  islst  them  in  meeting  the  cost  of  planning 
a  ly  project  or  program  or  demonstration 
t  lereof  for  which  a  grant  may  be  made  un- 
d  ?r  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Director  may  require  as  a  condl- 
t:  Dn  to  any  grants  under  this  title  within 
a  ly  State  or  locality  that  comprehensive 
c  )nsumer  protection  planning  be  under- 
t  iken  and  that,  where  he  deems  it  appropri- 
a  ,e.  a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  be  pre- 
p  ired  within  a  reasonable  period. 

(d)  No  sucn  grant  may  exceed  75  per  cen- 
t  im  of  the  coot  of  the  planning  with  respect 
t  )  which  such  grant  is  made. 

G  lANTS    FOR    CONSTTWER    PROTECTION    PROCHAMS 

Sec.  304.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
niake  gran;.s  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
c  «t  of  con.":umer  protection  programs,  which 
n  lay  include  the  following^ 

1 1 )  the  establishment  of  strengthening  of 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  which.  In  the 
c  ise  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency, 
s  lall  be  locaied  in  such  department  or 
ajency  of  the  State  as  the  chief  executive 
o-  the  legislature  of  the  State  determines; 

(2)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  ex- 
p  insion  of  programs  to  license,  or  otherwise 
r  sgulate,  household  appliance  repairmen, 
r  lotor  vehicle  repairmen,  and  home  Improve- 
n  lent  contractors  in  order  to  provide  im- 
F  roved  cousiuner  protection,  including  pro- 
i  rction  against— 

i.\i  fsUse  advertising; 

(B)  failure  to  perform  ths  work  or  service 
a  5  advertised; 

(C)  performing  unnecessary  and  unre- 
c  nested  work  or  services; 

(D)  failure  to  p>erform  work  or  services 
a  3  represented  to  the  consumer  and  for  which 
t  le  consumer  was  billed; 

(3)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  ex- 
f  ansion  of  prcgrams  requiring  credit  report- 
i  ig  agencies  to  adopt  reasonable  procedures 
f  3T  meeting  the  needs  of  commerce  for  credit 
i  iformation  In  a  manner  wliich  Is  fair  and 
eijultable  to  the  individual; 

(41  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
c  onsumer  education  programs,  with  particu- 
1  ir  emphasis  upon  projects  which  give  prom- 
1  le  of  assisting  persons  who  reside  in  urban 
a  reas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
c  r  low-lnccme  Individuals  and  the  encour- 
{ gement  oi  the  Introduction  of  consumer 
t  lucatlon  courses  In  public  school  curric- 
t  turns; 

(5)  representation  of  consumer  Interests 
I  efore  admln'strative  and  regulatory  agen- 
( ies.  courts  and  legislative  groups,  except 
1  :here  the  agency  already  Is  representing 
3  nch  Interests: 

(6)  the  eetabllshment  or  expansion  of  con- 
:  umer  complaint  centers: 

(7)  provision  of  coansellng  to  constimers; 


(8)  enforcement  of  laws  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  consumers,  Including  laws  pro- 
hibiting fraud,  deceptive  practices,  and  un- 
fair practices  against  consumers,  and  laws 
concerning  monopolies  and  restraints  of 
trade; 

(9)  study  of  State  laws  and  regulations, 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  of  units  of 
general  local  government,  relating  to  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  and  recommendation  of 
Improvements  In  such  laws  and  regulations; 

(10)  research,  studies,  and  analyses  of  con- 
sum  -  matters; 

(11)  the  conduct  of  research,  counseling, 
and  educational  projects  concerning  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  food;   and 

(12)  such  other  activities  as  may  bear  a 
direct  and  material  relationship  to  the  In- 
terests of  consumers. 

RECIPIENTS   OF   GRANTS 

SEC.  305.  Elghty-flve  per  centum  of  the 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  302  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  which  have  adopted  State 
plans  in  accordance  with  section  306  of  this 
title.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  local 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  consumer  protection  programs 
not  included  In  State  plans.  Until  a  State 
has  submitted  a  State  plan  and  the  Director 
has  apporved  such  a  plan,  or  upon  the  failure 
of  the  State  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  and  conditions  speci- 
fied in  such  plan,  as  approved,  the  Director 
may  make  grants  directly  to  local  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
for  consumer  protection  programs  within 
such  State  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  title. 

STATE    PLANS 

SEC.  306.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ^rant  program  under  this 
title  shall  designate  or  create  an  appropri- 
ate State  agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion and  submit  through  such  State  agency, 
a  State  plan  which  shall — 

( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
provided  under  this  title  will  be  expended 
by  the  State  directly  or  through  grants  to 
local  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  the  purposes  described 
in  section  304  of  this  title; 

(2)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  and  programs  set 
forth  in  the  plan: 

(3)  provide  adequate  assurances  that  the 
remaining  cost  of  such  plan  and  programs 
will  be  paid  from  funds  derived  from  a  source 
other  than  Federal  funds; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  other  Federal,  or  non-Fed- 
eral, funds  available  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  304  of  this  title; 

(5)  take  into  account  the  needs  of  units 
of  general  local  government  In  the  State; 

(6)  provide  for  effective  use  of  existing  re- 
sources and  Improvement  of  existing  pro- 
grams; 

(7)  provide  for  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation with  State  and  local  legal  services 
programs  and  other  consumer  oriented  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964: 

(8)  provide  whenever  appropriate  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  local  offices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  any 
Consumer  Protection  Coordination  Commit- 
tees or  Consiuner  Advisory  Boards  estab- 
lished under  the  Commission's  aegis; 

(9)  provide  that  reports  on  programs  re- 
ceiving assistance  shall  be  made  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  aa  the 
Director  may  reasonably  require; 

(10)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec«- 
sary  to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  dlsbturse- 


ment  of  and  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
received  under  this  title;  and 

(11)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  may  prescribe  to  as- 
sure the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  local  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  private  organization  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit 
an  application,  at  such  times.  In  such  man- 
ner and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
Such  applications  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
provided  under  this  title  will  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  descnoed  In  section  304  of 
this  title; 

(2)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  such  application; 

(3)  provide  adequate  assurances  that  the 
remaining  cost  of  such  application  will  be 
paid  from  funds  derived  from  a  source  other 
than  this  title; 

(4)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  State  anU 
local  legal  services  programs  and  other  con- 
sumer oriented  programs  carried  out  by  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(5)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  local  offices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  auy 
Consumer  Protection  Coordination  Commit- 
tees or  Consumer  Advisory  Boards  estab- 
lished under  the  Commission's  aegis; 

(6)  provide  that  reports  on  prcgrams  re- 
ceiving assistance  shall  be  made  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  rea^ionably  require; 

(7)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accurate  accounting  of 
funds  received  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plications and  modifications  thereof  which 
comply  with  subsection  (a). 

PATUENTS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  secUon  302,  the  Director 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  306(b)  and  to  each 
local  public  agency  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  307(b)  an  amount 
equa'  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  amount 
needed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
plan  or  application. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  and  local 
public  agency  shall  be  50  per  centum  for 
each  fiscal  year  and  for  each  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organization  60  per  centum  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
m  installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpajrments. 

(d)  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment  or  services. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  grantee  under  this  Act.  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  306; 

(2)  the  appllcaUon  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  307;  or 

(3)  In  the  adnUnistratlon  of  the  plan  or 
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application  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
suntially  with  any  such  provision, 
the  Director  shall  notify  any  such  grantee 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  un- 
d"r  this  Act  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  be  limited  to  programs  or 
nortions  of  the  State  plan  or  application  not 
affected  by  such  faUure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  faUure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
oayments  may  be  made  under  this  Act  (or 
nayment  shall  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  or  application  not 
affected  by  such  failure) . 

(b)  An  agency  or  organization  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under 
section  306,  section  307.  or  subsection   (a) 
of  this  section   may  appeal  to  the  United 
SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  agency  or  organlzaUon  Is  located, 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  Ulle  28,  United  St.ites  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part   temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the   case   to   the  Director   to   take 
further    evidence,    and    the    Director    may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial   e\'ldence.   The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the   Supreme   Court    of   the   United   States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section    1254   of   title   28,   United   States 
Code.   The   commencement    of   proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  not.  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Director's  action. 

records  and  audits 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Director  shall  prescribe,  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition of  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  cost  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

(b)    The   Director    and    the    Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received  under  this  title. 
TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
definitions 
Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Agency"  means  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency; 

(2)  "commerce"  means  commerce  between 
any  place  In  a  State  and  any  place  In  another 
State,  or  between  places  In  the  same  State 
through  another  State,  and  such  term  In- 
cludes foreign  commerce; 

(3)  "Council"  means  the  Council  of  Con- 
sumer Advisers; 

(4)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency; 

(5)  "Federal  executive  agency"  means  any 
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department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  including  any  agency  described 
In  section  661  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion; 

(6)  "consumer"  means  any  person  who  U 
offered  or  supplied  goods  or  services  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes; 

(7)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa; 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
except  as  provided  in  section  302(a)  of  this 
Act. 

consideration  of  the  consumer  intere.st  in 
federal  executive  agency  determinations 

Sec.  402.  Every  Federal  executive  agency 
in  taking  any  action  of  a  nature  which  can 
reasonably  be  construed  as  substantially 
affecting  the  interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States  of  products  and  services, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  (1)  the  promul- 
gation of  rules,  regulations,  or  guidelines, 
(2)  the  formvUatlon  of  written  policy  deci- 
sions, or  (3)  the  issuance  of  orders,  decrees, 
studies,  reports,  or  standards,  shall.  In  taking 
such  action,  give  due  consideration  to  the 
valid  lntere.sts  of  consumers.  When,  in  the 
normal  course  of  Its  operations,  the  agency 
concerned  makes  public  a  statement  with 
respect  to  such  action,  It  shall  Indicate  in 
such  public  statement  the  manner  of  Its 
consideration  of  consumer  Interests. 

INFORMATION    DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  disclose  to 
the  public  so  much  of  the  Information  he 
obtains  under  this  Act  as  he  determines  wlU 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Director  may  not  disclose  trade 
secrets  or  Information  which  includes  for- 
mulas, processes,  plans  or  patterns  of  manu- 
facture, research,  methods  of  doing  business, 
costs,  names  of  customers  or  other  competi- 
tive Information  otherwise  unavailable  to  the 
general  public  except  to  other  Government 
officials  and  to  authorized  committees  of 
Congress  and  except,  where  such  disclosures 
are  necessary  to  assure  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  consumers  and  such  disclosures 
do  not  unreasonably  prejudice  the  Interests 
of  those  owning  or  lawfully  possessing  such 
information,  (1)  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
if  ordered  by  a  court,  (2)  in  a  proceeding  in 
which  he  appears  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
(3)  in  carrying  out  his  survey,  research,  and 
Information  dissemination  function  in  cases 
involving  extraordinary  health  and  safety 
hazards  or  extraordinary  economic  harm.  Be- 
fore disclosing  such  protected  Information 
In  a  court  or  In  an  agency  proceeding  or  In 
carrying  out  the  survey,  research,  and  In- 
formation dissemination  functions,  the  Di- 
rector shall  give  fifteen  days'  notice  to  the 
owner  or  lawful  possessor  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  No  information  shall  be  disclosed  If 
that  Information  Is  Inaccurate,  misleading, 
or  is  not  reasonably  complete.  Before  dis- 
seminating any  Information  which  may  in- 
jure the  reputation  or  good  will  of  a  person 
or  company  (or  Its  products  or  services)  or 
which  may  disclose  product  names  or  other- 
wise may  permit  identification  of  a  product 
or  service  with  a  person  or  company,  the 
Director  shall  notify  the  person  or  company 
of  the  information  to  be  disclosed,  and  shall 
afford  an  opportunity  for  comment,  unless 
extraordinary  health  and  safety  hazards 
dictate  otherwise. 

(c)  In  disseminating  any  information  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  dis- 
closes product  names,  the  Director  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  any  disclosure  or  dissemination  of  such 
Information  includes  a  statement  making  it 
clear  that  products  of  a  competitive  nature 
are  not  included  and  that  there  is  no  intent 


to  rate  one  product  as  better  than  another 
product,  to  Imply  that  certain  products  are 
superior  In  quality  to  any  other  products,  or 
that  one  product  is  a  better  buy  than  any 
other  product. 

(d)  In  any  case  in  which  Information  Is 
disclosed  or  disseminated  under  this  Act  and 
is  subsequently  found  to  be  inaccurate,  tlie 
Director  shall  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  full  retraction  of  the  inac- 
curate Information  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  new  data  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  initial  disclosure  or  dissemination 
of  such  information. 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec  404.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or 
repeal  any  other  provision  of  law.  or  to  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  administration  or  the  en- 
forcement of  any  other  provision  of  law.  or 
to  affect  the  duty  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  consumer 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  (4)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  481(a)  (4)  ) . 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  of  any  responsibility  to  protect 
and  promote  the  interests  of  consumers  In 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  rights  of  any  per- 
son or  group  or  class  of  persons,  to.lnitlate. 
Intervene,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 
court  or  Federal  executlx'e  agency  proceeding. 


FORCIBLE  RETURN  OF  A  DEFECTING 
SOVIET  SAILOR  A  DISGRACE  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  incident 
which  just  occurred,  in  which  a  man 
seeking  political  asylum  off  a  Russian 
fishing  vessel  threw  himself  aboard  a 
Coast  Guard  ship  and,  by  some  strange 
circumstances  which  now  seem  hard  for 
anyone  to  understand,  foimd  himself, 
some  hours  later,  back  in  the  custody  of 
the  Russians  themselves,  having  been 
beaten  insensible,  according  to  the  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times,  by  other 
crew  members  of  his  Russian  fishing 
vessel  who  came  aboard  the  Coast  Guard 
vessel  Vigilant.  The  Soviet  seaman  was 
summarily  denied  asylum.  God  knows  by 
whom,  and  sent  back  to  this  Russian 
ship;  and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  end  of 
him. 

I  have  Just  been  advised  that  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  refu- 
gees' rights  in  the  world — and  we  are  a 
party  to  that  particular  convention— has 
Just  protested  this  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
incident  requires  investigation  and  pub- 
lic explanation.  It  is  a  very  regrettable 
incident,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the 
report.  Since  it  is  the  subject  of  a  lead 
editorial  in  tlie  New  York  Times.  I  am 
confident  of  its  accuracy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  look  into  it 
promptly,  and  if  in  my  judgment  it  is 
worthy  of  it,  I  shall  seek  a  hearing  from 
the  appropriate  committee  uith  respect 
to  this  matter.  We  will  not  know  what  is 
appropriate  until  we  know  whose  de- 
cision this  was.  whether  it  was  a  State 
Department  decision,  a  Coast  Guard  de- 
cision, or  who  did  what.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  breach  and  violation  of 
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everything  we  believe  in,  in  terms  of 
asylum,  and  of  the  international  agree- 
ments to  which  we  are  so  much  a  party. 

So  that  Senators  may  be  apprised  of 
the  situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Land  of  the  Free." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  of  the  Free 

The  forcible  removal  of  a  defecting  Soviet 
sailor  from  a  Uaited  States  Coast  Guard 
cutter  with  the  cooperation  of  its  American 
officers  Is  surely  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
incidents  ever  to  occur  on  a  ship  flying  the 
American  flag.  It  flouts  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  granting  political  asylum  and  it  may 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion on  refugees. 

The  seaman.  Lithuanian  in  origin,  sought 
refuge  on  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant 
while  it  was  negotiating  with  a  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessel  in  American  waters  off  Martha's 
Vineyard.  In  brief,  what  then  happened  over 
a  ten-ho\ir  period  was  that  the  captain  of 
the  Vigilant  permitted  Soviet  sailors  to  come 
aboard  the  cutter,  drag  the  defector  from  bis 
hiding  place,  beat  him  senseless  in  the 
presence  of  American  observers  and  finally 
transport  him.  In  one  of  the  American  ship's 
lifeboats,  back  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

An  "explanation"  offered  by  a  Coast  Guard 
spokesman  was  almost  as  bizarre  as  the  inci- 
dent Itself.  He  said  the  decision  to  return 
the  Lithuanian  was  made  "in  consideration 
of  delicate  International  discussions  which 
were  being  carried  on  regarding  fishing  prob- 
lems." These  talks,  he  said,  "could  have  been 
endangered  by  any  other  course  of  action." 
To  the  Coast  Guard,  in  short,  the  nation's 
obligations  to  those  who  fish  for  yellow-tall 
flounder  exceed  any  obligation  owed  to  a 
human  being  seeking  safety  and  freedom  on 
an  American  ship. 

The  real  explanation  is  surely  craven 
stupidity  in  high  places,  possibly  accom- 
panied by  lethargy.  The  damage  is  done;  It 
now  is  Impossible  to  save  the  Lithuanian  who 
believed,  with  the  weight  of  history  and 
tradition  on  his  side,  that  he  would  be  safe 
once  he  had  Jumped  to  an  American  vessel. 
What  is  Imperative  now  is  to  take  action  to 
insure  against  any  repetition  of  this  incred- 
ible train  of  events. 

This  nation  has  expended  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  resist  Communist  tryanny.  Defec- 
tors from  totalitarian  rule  have  been  warmly 
welcomed  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Refugees  have  repeatedly  undertaken  hazard- 
ous flights  to  an  assured  safe  haven  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Administration  should  call  all  those 
responsible  in  this  episode  swiftly  to  account 
and  a  prompt  investigation  by  the  Congress 
might  be  valuable  as  a  deterrent  against  any 
repetition — ever — of  the  affair  of  the 
Vigilant. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  4459)  to  establish  a 
Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  and  to 
establish  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
4459  is  a  bill  which  would  establish  a 
Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
establish   an   independent — I   underline 


the  word  "independent" — Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Having  considered  the  same,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  unanimously  re- 
ported the  bill  out;  but  I  must  say  that 
the  reporting  is  pretty  much — about  90 
percent — a  compilation  of  the  fine  work 
that  was  done  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  and  his  subcom- 
mittee. The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  we  agreed 
with  the  conclusions  of  his  subcommit- 
tee— a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

PORPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to:  First, 
strengthen  the  implementation  and  coor- 
dination, of  various  consumer  programs 
within  the  Federal  Government;  second, 
provide  for  the  dissemination  of  needed 
consumer  information;  third,  assure  the 
systematic  receipt,  analysis,  and  disposi- 
tion of  complaints  forwarded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  consumers;  fourth, 
stimulate  the  informal  settlement  of  con- 
sumer complaints;  fifth,  create  a  con- 
sumer advocate  within  the  Federal 
Government  to  repi  ront  the  consumer 
interest  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  govenunental  policies — leg- 
islative, administrative,  regulatory,  or 
judicial — which  substantially  affect  the 
interests  tf  conpumers;  sixth,  encourage 
the  development  of,  and  give  financial 
aid  to,  State  and  local  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  marketplace  by  assisting 
consumers  in  achieving  their  consumer 
rights,  thereby  rewarding  legitimate 
business  interests  which  already  recog- 
nize and  promote  the  consimier's;  and 
seventh,  undertake  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  way  in  which  consumers 
are  faring  in  the  marketplace  and  make 
recommendations  for  improving  the  re- 
lationship between  suppliers  and  con- 
sumers of  goods  and  services. 

SUMMARY 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
enumerated  above,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  to 
assist  the  President  in  formulating  con- 
sumer policy.  The  Council  would  consist 
of  three  members — one  of  whom  would 
be  the  Director  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency — appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  One  member  would  be  desig- 
nated Chairman. 

The  Council  would  serve  the  President 
and  Congress  by  analyzing  existing  con- 
sirnier  programs  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Council  would  monitor  and 
evaluate  consumer  activities  within 
various  Government  agencies,  comparing 
actual  performance  with  stated  objec- 
tives. It  would  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
ident  ways  of  properly  interfacing  var- 
ious Federal  consumer  activities  so  as  to 
insure  their  efficacy  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion and  waste.  And  the  Council  would 
strive  to  coordinate  Federal  consumer 
programs  with  similar  State  and  local 
activities. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy, independent  of  the  administration 
but  coordinated  with  it  because  of  its 


Director's  membership  on  the  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers.  This  Agency  would 
consist  of  a  Director,  Deputy  Director, 
Consimier  Counsel,  not  more  than  five 
Assistant  Directors,  and  a  highly  quali- 
fied staflf  of  attorneys,  economists,  and 
other  experts  who  would  assist  the 
Agency  in  ascertaining  and  promoting 
the  consumer  interest. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  perform  several  important  func- 
tions for  consumers  of  this  Nation.  Most 
important,  the  Agency  would  perform 
an  advocacy  function,  arguing  the  con- 
sumer viewpoint  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  courts.  It  would  represent  the 
consumer  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  substantially  af- 
fecting consumers.  And  it  would  fight  for 
the  removal  of  inequitable  barriers  to 
consumer  participation  In  Government 
decisionmaking. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Agency  to 
receive  and  systematically  analyze  con- 
sumer complaints  sent  to  the  Agency  or 
to  the  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  or 
forwarded  to  it  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Data  related 
to  the  complaints  would  be  compiled  and 
appropriately  utilized  in  the  formulation 
of  legislative  or  other  recommendations. 

The  Agency  would  be  empowered  to 
forward  complaints  to  other  agencies  for 
their  appropriate  disposition;  and  pro- 
cedures would  be  established  to  insure 
that  consumers  receive  adequate  re- 
sponses. The  Agency  would  also  send 
complaints  to  those  companies  or  individ- 
ual businessmen  implicated  in  com- 
plaints and  provide  them  with  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  any  misunderstand- 
ings. In  other  words,  the  Agency  would 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  consumer 
and  supplier  in  order  to  promote  the  in- 
formal settlement  of  disputes. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  diseminate  infor- 
mation of  vital  interest  to  consumers. 
Because  "informed  consumers  are  es- 
sential to  the  fair  and  efficient  function- 
ing of  the  free  market  system,"  the 
Agency's  information  dissemination 
operations  would  be  as  broad  as  time  and 
budget  permitted,  but  care  would  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  information  dis- 
seminated fairly  treated  all  interested 
partiss. 

But  no  Federal  consumer  protection 
program  alone  could  adequately  serve 
the  needs  of  consumers  and  legitimate 
businessmen  on  "Main  Street,  U.S.A." 
Therefore,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
funding  of  consumer  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Governmental 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions would  be  eligible  for  funds  on  a 
participating  basis,  and  they  would  be 
required  to  submit  their  own  consumer 
protection  plans  as  a  prerequisite  to  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  This  planning  re- 
quirement would  help  assure  coordina- 
tion of  consumer  activities  at  the  State 
and  local  level  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  Council  of  Consumer  Advisors 
and  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  assure  coordination  and  vitality  of 
consumer  programs  at  the  Federal  level. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  comprehensive  study  of  the 
consumers    position    in    the    American 
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marketplace  by  creating  a  research 
capabUity  within  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Tliis  research  capability 
would,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  permit 
comprehensive  study  of  such  subjects  as 
consumer  product  testing  so  that  any 
legislative  action  could  have  the  benefit 
of  carefully  di-awn,  research-supported 
Agency  recommendations. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

S.  4459,  as  reported  from  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  by  Senator 
Ribicoff,  is  a  legislative  amalgam  of 
many  different  bills  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress.  These  bills  recognize  the 
need  to  provide  consumer  representation, 
to  coordinate  consumer  programs,  to 
disseminate  consumer  information,  and/ 
or  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  consumer  protection  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  91st  Congress  at  least  nine  bills 
provided  a  foundation  for  S.  4459.  The 
advocacy  function  was  set  forth  in  Sen- 
ator Metcalf's  utmty  consumer  coim- 
cil  bill  (S.  607),  Senator  Hart's  mde- 
pendent  consumer  council  bill  (S.  2959), 
the  administration's  bill  tS.  3240 1  plac- 
ing the  advocacy  function  in  the  Justice 
Department,  and  Senator  Kennedy's  bill 
(S.  3434)  creating  a  public  counsel  cor- 
poration. The  coordination  function  was 
covered  in  Senator  Nelson's  bill  (S.  860  > , 
creating  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, the  bills  proposing  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office 
sponsored  by  Senators  Tydings  and  Bayh 
(S.  2045),  Senator  Percy  (S.  3097),  and 
Senator  Javits — by  request — <S.  3240). 
Bills  fostering  the  development  of  State 
and  local  constimer  protection  or  com- 
plaint settlement  facilities  consisted  of 
Senator  Hart's  Independent  Consumer 
Council  (S.  2959)  and  Senator  Javits'  S. 
861  which  is  the  basis  for  the  Federal 
grant  provisions  in  S.  4459.  The  legisla- 
tive proposals  providing  for  dissemina- 
tion of  consumer  information  in  the 
form  of  product  testing  or  something 
similar  were  S.  860  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs,  S.  2959  creat- 
ing an  Independent  Consumer  Council, 
S.  3165  creating  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's Consumer  Product  Testing 
Act  fS.  3286) . 

This  committee  had  jurisdiction  over 
three  of  the  above  bills,  S.  861  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States,  S.  2959 
creating  the  Independent  Consumer 
Council,  and  S.  3286,  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Testing  Act.  Senator  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee,  held 
hearings  on  S.  2959— October  16,  and 
November  3.  1969— and  S.  3286— March 
4,  1970.  The  substance  of  S.  861  was 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  commit- 
tee through  its  staff.  This  staff  investiga- 
tion included  an  analysis  of  existing 
State  and  local  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities—governmental and  other.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — ac- 
tivities involving  Federal  participation 
in  State  and  local  consumer  protection 
programs. 

An  intriguing  aspect  of  S.  4459's  legis- 
lative history  was  the  emergence  of  the 
idea  that  a  consumer  advocate  should  be 


independent  and  unfettered  by  political 
pressures  from  the  administi-ation.  This 
idea  was  first  prominently  set  forth  legis- 
latively in  Senator  Hart's  independent 
consumer  council  bill  (S.  2959).  Senator 
Hart  said  the  following  upon  introducing 
his  biU: 

Only  a  cockeyed  optimist  can  expect  any 
agency  established  ai  an  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive or  Congress  not  to  reflect  constantly  the 
prides  and  prejudices  of  Its  master.  If  too 
appointments  also  are  made  by  either  the 
executive  or  Congress,  the  control  of  philos- 
ophy Is  even  more  absolute. 

It  simply  is  not  realistic— and  ignores  hu- 
man nature — to  establish  a  consumers' 
watchdog  on  Government  under  those  con- 
ditions and  expect  it  to  perform  fully  up 
to  anticipations. 

The  Hart  bill  was,  in  essence,  a  quasi- 
public  corporation  completely  autono- 
mous from  Government  save  for  certain 
financial  ties.  After  initial  hearings  and 
staff  review  an  amended  version  of  S. 
2959  was  prepared  but  never  introduced, 
although  certain  provisions  of  the 
amended  biU  paiaUel  S.  4459.' 

The  notion  of  "independence"  advo- 
cated by  Senator  Hart  was  so  attractive 
that  proponents  of  legislation  creating  a 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  shifted 
ground  and  opted  for  an  independent 
Coi:isunier  Protection  Agency.  Although 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  theoretically  feU  short  of  the  "in- 
dependence" contained  in  Senator  Harts 
proposal,  many  consumer  activists  in  and 
out  of  Congress  settled  on  this  form. 

Given  this  background,  the  independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  S. 
4459  is  designed  to  be  a  unique  creature 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Although  the 
President  would  appoint  the  Director,  the 
Director  would  serve  for  a  definite  term ; 
he  would  not  be  subject  to  dismissal  by 
the  President — except  for  clear  malfea- 
sance of  office.  And  although  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  would 
presumably  handle  the  budget  requests 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  the 
Agency,  in  accordance  with  its  authority, 
could  take  issue  with  budget  actions  when 
they  substantially  affected  the  interests 
of  consumers.  Thus,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  be  free  of  some  of 
the  fetters  which  Senator  Hart  foresaw 
in  the  creation  of  "a  consumers'  watch- 
dog on  Government"  in  the  executive. 
The  legislative  history  of  S.  4459  sug- 
gests the  Agency  would  be  quite  inde- 
pendent. 

The  Congress  could  help  assure  the 
"independence"  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  by  diligently  exercising  its 
advice  and  consent,  oversight,  and  ap- 
propriation powers.  This  committee  es- 
pecially could  have  a  constructive  role 
because  it  would  handle  the  Agency's 
nominations  and  be  responsible  for  over- 
sight. 

Of  course,  in  final  analysis  the  Agen- 
cy's "independence"  would  be  a  direct 
fimction  of  the  integrity  and  dedication 
of  the  individuals  in  the  Agency.  And  this 
would  be  true  even  if  the  Agency  had  no 
connection  at  all  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 
1.    CONSUMER    ADVOCACT 

The  energy  and  effectiveness  of  con- 
sumer protection  regulation  diminishes 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
vigorous  external  surveillance  and  initia- 
tive. No  sii^le  fact  of  bureaucratic  life 
emerges  with  more  striking  clarity  from 
the  legislative  oversight  and  investiga- 
tory activities  of  this  committee. 

Unhappily,  we  have  witnessed  a  vir- 
tually unvaried  pattern  first  of  growth 
and  promise,  then  debilitation,  in  the  im- 
plementation of  consumer  laws.  Congress 
enacts  a  new  law;  the  agency  charged 
with  regulatory  responsibilities  issues  a 
bold  pronoimcement  of  its  plans  for  im- 
plementation: Congress  turns  its  atten- 
tion to  new  issues  which  press  for  the  leg- 
islative limelight. 

Then  come  the  inevitable  delays  in  im- 
plementation: regulations  are  eroded; 
the  Agency  begins  to  lose  its  initial  sense 
of  mission  and  purpose.  In  the  end,  the 
Agency  finds  itself  facing  each  day  only 
one  consistently  concerned  constituen- 
cy— the  very  industries  it  regulates.  In 
time  regulator  and  regulated  begin  ac- 
commodating to  the  needs  of  the  other, 
sometimes  unconsciously,  and  the  con- 
sumer interest  may  be  shortchanged. 

In  this  Congress  alone,  our  committee 
in  its  investigations  and  oversight  iiear- 
ings-  has  seen  tliis  pattern  emerge:  in 
pesticide  regulation;  in  the  regulatory 
response  to  the  knowledge  of  hazardous 
lead  and  mercury  contamination:  in  the 
lackluster  implementation  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics,  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  and  Hazardous  Substances  Acts 
among  others.  Even  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act,  which  the  commit- 
tee has  closely  monitored  through  a 
series  of  oversight  hearings,  there  have 
been  serious  inadequacies  and  delays. 

The  Heffron  report  prepared  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
created  by  legislation  originating  in  this 
committee,  examined  the  implemenU- 
tion  of  Federal  consumer  safety  legisla- 
tion including  the  Automobile  Safety, 
Flammable  Fabrics  and  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  programs.  The  report's  sum- 
mary conclusions  arc  both  disturbing  and 
instructive: 

The  administration  of  these  programs  has 
been  marked  by  too  much  timidity  and  in- 
ordinate delay,  although  there  have  been 
some  Instances  of  effective  action.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  taken  over  2 
years  to  bring  to  completion  proceedings  for 
a  proposed  ban  on  the  commonly  recognized 
and  highly  dangerous  poison,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  this  same  agency  failed  to  use 
lU  authority  to  ban  carbon  tetrachloride 
provisionally,  as  a  substance  posing  immi- 
nent hazard  to  public  safety,  pending  com- 


1  See  appendix  for  text  of  amended  ver- 
sion of  S.  2959. 


=  In  the  91st  Congress  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  held  more  than  36  days 
of  hearings  on  consumer  bills  or  consumer 
programs  ranging  from  warranty  legislation 
(S.  3074) ,  to  consumer  class  action  (S.  3201) , 
to  fair  packaging  and  labeling  over«lght,  to 
Investigations  concerning  the  nutritional 
content  of  dry  breakfast  cereals.  In  those 
hearings  the  committee  has  received  testi- 
mony from  more  than  110  witnesses.  Add  to 
thte  the  Investigations  undertaken  by  the 
committee,  and  a  clear  pattern  of  consumer 
activism  emerges. 
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detlon  of  the  administrative  proceedings. 
'  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  failed  to 
1  ake  steps  to  apply  even  the  weak  existing 
:  lammabllity  standard  to  dangerously  flam- 
1  nable  blankets,  bedding,  and  other  Interior 
1  urnistolngs,  which  were  made  subject  to 
I  af  ety  regulation  over  2  years  ago,  and  the 
:  )epartment  has  only  this  year  begun  initial 
]  iroceedlngs  for  a  special  flammablllty  staud- 
I  ,rd  relating  to  children's  wearing  apparel.  As 
1  or  the  automobile  safety  program,  although 
I ,  few  important  standards  have  issued,  they 
i  lave  been  drawn  mainly  from  safety  features 
I  Jready  incorporated  in  the  vehicles  of  most 
( lomestlc  manufacturers. 

These,  as  well  as  other  disappointments 
1  n  the  consumer  protection  programs,  are  all 
1  he   more   alarming   because,  by  and  large, 

<  k)ngress  has  granted  to  the  agencies  con- 

<  erned  powers  generally  adequate  to  deal 
1  ('Ith  the  regulatory  problems  involved. 

•  •  *  •  • 

As  if  instinctively,  the  agencies  approach 
]  iroblems  so  as  to  seek  accommodation  with 
1  he  regulated  industry  and  to  avoid  major 

<  onfllct  with  it.  Ironically,  the  timidity  with 
1  ?hlch  the  agencies  approach  their  task 
!  eems  endemic  to  the  administrative  process 
i  stablished  for  consumer  protection. 

The  financial,  technical,  and  legal  resources 
( if  the  regulated  industries  are  far  greater 
1  han  those  of  the  agencies.  Administrators 
1  ipparently  fear  that  a  major  conflict  in  rule- 
:  naking  or  enforcement  would  tie  up  so  much 
I  if  the  agency's  resources  that  Its  ability  to 
;  iress  its  program  would  be  hamstrung.  They 
:  ear  also  that  the  entrenched  economic  In- 
erests  they  regulate  could  retaliate  through 
he  legislative  process,  particularly  through 
1  ipproprlatlons,  since  legislators  with  a  direct 
I  onstituent  interest,  such  as  a  particular 
1  Danufacturing  plant  in  their  district  or 
1  State,  may  be  more  responsive  to  such  local 
(  conomic  interests  than  to  generalized  con- 
I  tuner  interests.  Then,  too,  administrators 
1  unnlng  these  programs  find  that  their  agen- 
I  ies,  due  to  lack  of  resources  or  inadequate 
( taffs,  cannot  provide  them  with  the  backup 
( lata  they  regard  as  necessary  to  withstand 
(  hallenge  from  the  regulated  industry.  Like 
1  nany  laymen,  they  seem  to  be  wary  of  law- 
;  'ers  and  fear  a  court  test  of  their  policies. 

Continual  communication  with  representa- 
:  ives  of  the  regulated  Industries  causes  agen- 
(  y  preoccupation  with  the  economic  burdens 
j  nd  dislocations  that  specific  safety  stand- 
1  rds  would  Impose.  The  Government  pench- 
1  nt  for  multiple  layers  of  review  preceding 
1  inal  decision  produces  conflicting  interests 
'  within  the  agencies,  which  may  create  a 
I  talemate  and  allow  industry  representatives 
'  o  probe  for  the  soft  spots  receptive  to  de- 
;  ly.  In  sum,  the  consumer  safety  regulatory 
:  irocess  in  fact  has  too  often  been  a  dialogue 
I  letween  Government  and  industry,  with  In- 
:  ormal  communications  not  open  to  public 
1  crutiny. 

•  •  •  *  • 

To  counter  Industry  arguments  and  the 
nstitutional  constraints  limiting  vigorous 
(  gency  action,  an  Independent  voice  speak- 
i  Qg  for  the  generalized  consumer  interest 
!  hould  be  intruded  into  the  administrative 
]  irocess.  That  voice  should  be  heard  in  the 
I  ritlcal  phases  of  standard  setting  before 
I  peclflc  proposals  are  published,  and  later, 
■  /hen  formal  proposals  have  been  formulated. 
'  Tie  ubiquitous  presence  of  the  consumer 
I  pokesman  should  stiffen  the  spine  of  the 
1  noist  timid  official. 


Congressional  hearings,  special  investi- 
I  ations,  such  as  the  Heffron  report,  the 
;  eraarkable  work  of  public  interest  law 

irms  and  other  advocates  can  help  to 
)  tern  the  decay  in  promised  consumer 

)rotection.  But  these  activities  are  neces- 
1  arily  sporadic :  Congressional  commit- 


tees are  compelled  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion from  the  implementation  of  past 
legislation  to  the  processing  of  new  legis- 
lation. Moreover,  the  resources  and  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  effective,  constant 
surveillance  simply  do  not  exist  any- 
where. Private  consiuner  advocates,  too 
few  in  number,  and  with  limited  re- 
sources, are  able  to  concentrate  only  on 
the  most  conspicuous  failures  in  con- 
sumer regulation. 

S.  4459  would  create  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  without 
regulatory  authority.  In  this  committee's 
judgment  only  such  an  agency:  inde- 
pendent, permanent,  adequately  staffed 
with  a  systematized  consumer  mallbag 
and  research  capacity  can  assure  govern- 
mental responsiveness  to  the  very  real 
needs  of  American  consimiers  rather 
th£in  to  bureaucratic  imperatives. 

2.    CONSUMER    INFORMATION 

But  even  if  the  regulatory  agencies 
were  to  perform  their  functions  flaw- 
lessly, the  committee  has  time  and  again 
produced  evidence  that  consiuners  often 
lack  basic  information  and  know-how  to 
make  those  informed  choices  which  are 
the  cornerstone  of  the  free  market  econ- 
omy. The  preamble  to  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  enunciates  as  national 
policy  that  "informed  consumers  are  es- 
sential to  the  fair  and  efficient  function- 
ing of  the  free  market  economy." 

Yet  in  its  consumer  investigations,  the 
committee  has  found  it  is  often  impos- 
sible for  a  consumer  to  make  a  rational 
choice.  For  example,  as  a  byproduct  of  its 
work  in  automobile  safety,  the  commit- 
tee f oimd  consumers  universally  confused 
by  competing  claims  among  various 
brands  of  tires.  So  drastic,  in  fact,  was 
the  absence  of  imuseable  information  on 
tire  quality  that  Congress  added  to  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  a  specific  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
develop  a  imiform  quality  grading  system 
for  tires. 

The  committee  again  recognized  the 
need  for  information  when  urging  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  establish 
a  tar  and  nicotine  testing  laboratory 
which  now  produces  semiannually  re- 
ports on  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of 
all  cigarette  brands  marketed  in  the 
United  States.  Such  information  may 
well  enable  those  smokers  who  are  im- 
willing  or  are  unable  to  stop  smoking 
at  least  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  their 
smoking. 

Oversight  hearings  on  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  this  year  revealed 
substantial  discontent  on  the  part  of 
housewives  who  could  not  obtain  infor- 
mation which  they  considered  essential 
to  their  basic  daily  choices  of  food  for 
their  families.  The  absence  of  price  per 
imit  labeling  made  it  difiBcult  for  them 
to  identify  the  most  economical  brands 
or  sizes.  And  the  absence  of  uncoded 
labeling  of  perishable  commodities  ren- 
dered them  incompetent  to  determine 
the  relative  freshness  of  milk  and  eggs 
and  other  highly  perishable  commodities. 
For  a  vast  range  of  products  in  the 
marketplace  characterized  by  the  in- 
creasingly complex  fruits  of  technology, 
the  consumer  must  thread  his  way 
through  a  maze  of  conflicting,  sometimes 
meaningless,  certainly  confusing,  claims. 


The  result  of  ihese  pervasive  consumer 
confusions  has,  in  many  cases,  rewarded 
the  marketer  making  the  loudest  claims 
rather  than  the  producer  of  the  product 
which  performs  best.  The  recent  execu- 
tive order  by  the  President  providing  for 
the  limited  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  Government  testing  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts wisely  recognizes  the  need  for  exam- 
ination of  such  information.  But  as 
the  President's  Consumer  Adviser,  Mrs. 
Knauer,  herself  observed,  these  tests  at 
best  provide  only  a  limited  range  of  in- 
formation for  a  relatively  few  products. 

Again  there  are  encouraging  break- 
throughs in  the  voluntary  dissemination 
of  consumer  information  particularly  by 
supermarket  chains  which  are  volun- 
tarily adopting  price  per  imit  labeling 
and  open  date  labeling. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  much 
remains  to  be  done,  not  only  in  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information 
in  a  form  usable  and  comprehensible  to 
consumers,  but  also  in  the  examination 
of  proposed  new  systems  for  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  consumer 
information,  such  as  the  "tel-tag"  pro- 
grams tested  on  a  pilot  basis  in  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  which  are  similar  to 
the  administration  proposal  for  develop- 
ing consumer  product  testing  standards. 

Among  its  activities  in  this  area,  the 
Agency  would  be  required  to  produce  a 
Federal  Consumer  Register  to  serve  as  a 
basic  consumer  information  text  for  the 
country.  This  Register  would  be  a  lay- 
men's version  of  the  current  Federal 
Register,  but  include  only  those  matters 
which  substantially  affect  consumers. 
Such  a  publication  stripped  of  all 
"legalese,"  would  enable  consumers  to  be 
aware  of  and  to  participate  in  Grovern- 
ment  proceedings  which  affect  them. 
The  concept  of  publishing  a  Federal 
Consumer  Register  has  been  approved  by 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

The  preparation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
sumer Register  need  not  be  duplicative  of 
the  work  undertaken  in  order  to  prepare 
the  Federal  Register.  The  technicians 
responsible  for  drafting  Federal  Register 
material  routinely  prepare  memoranda 
for  agency  or  departmental  heads  sum- 
marizing and  explaining  the  issues  rep- 
resented in  the  publication.  These  memo- 
randa could  be  used  by  the  agencies  in 
preparing  Consumer  Federal  Register 
submissions  for  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

3.    HANDLING    OF   CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Every  Congressman  and  Senator,  every 
committee  involved  in  consumer  legis- 
lation has  seen  the  volume  of  consumer 
complaints  soar  in  the  past  decade.  Time 
and  again  the  dissatisfied  consumer  finds 
liimself  up  against  a  vast  impersonal 
manufacturing  or  retailing  organization. 
Finding  himself  corresponding  with  an 
unthinking  computer  or  an  imresponsive 
hierarchy,  he  will,  in  desperation,  write 
to  his  Congi'essman  and  Senators,  the 
Pi-esident's  consumer  representative,  or 
perhaps  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
But  nowhere  in  the  Government  is  there 
an  agency  with  sufficient  resources  and 
authority  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
receipt,  analysis,  and  handling  of  these 
consumer  complaints. 
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The  Canadian  Government  has  been 
responding  to  the  developing  needs  of 
Canadian  consumers.  Through  its 
Department  of  Consumer  and  Corporate 
Affairs  Canada  has  developed  a  system 
by  which  consumer  complaints  can  be 
mailed  to  "The  Consumer,"  Box  99, 
Ottawa,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
agency  will  know  how  to  reach  the  re- 
sponsible parties  and  will  pursue  the 
complaint  with  concern  and  diligence. 

The  alienation  of  citizens  from  our 
institutions,  both  public  and  private,  is 
a  matter  of  growing  concern.  Unless 
these  institutions  can  be  made  more 
responsive  to  just  complaints,  this  alien- 
ation will  plainly  fester  and  grow.  The 
Agency's  complaint  handling  authority 
is,  therefore,  critical. 

4.    INFORMAL    DISPXTTE    SETTLEMENT 

Of  course  the  resolution  of  disputes  in- 
volve more  than  the  efficient  commiml- 
cation  of  consumer  complaints  to  the  re- 
sponsible parties.  Not  infrequently,  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  manufacturer  or  retailer 
are  obsciu'e  and  ambiguous.  In  many 
cases  each  party  insists  he  is  In  the  right. 
Our  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  jurispru- 
dence leads  us  to  the  courts  for  the  reso- 
lution of  such  civil  disputes.  Yet,  as  our 
hearings  on  consimier  class  actions  am- 
ply demonstrated,  the  courts  are  an  il- 
lusory forum  for  the  redress  of  consumer 
complaints  of  $10,  $50,  $100  or  even  $500. 
The  costs  of  an  attorney,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inconvenience  of  court  procedures, 
force  the  consimier  to  accept  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  marketplace,  no  matter  how 
fraudulent  or  unjust.  Yet  while  the 
manufacturer  or  retailer  may  in  such 
cases  avoid  the  payment  of  a  claim,  he 
will  not  avoid  the  costly  and  damaging 
ill-will  engendered  by  such  disputes. 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has 
been  growing  interest  in  the  development 
of  informal  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nisms. 

Recently,  the  major  appliance  manu- 
facturers sponsored  the  formation  of 
MACAP — the  Major  Appliance  Consum- 
er Action  Panel — designed  to  facilitate 
and  to  assure  fair  mediation  of  consumer 
complaints.  Similarly  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Better  Business  Bureaus  is 
undertaking  drastic  reforms,  in  part  mo- 
tivated by  the  desire  to  find  fair,  fiexible 
and  expeditious  mechanisms  for  deciding 
consumer  complaints.  In  recent  years, 
■the  American  Arbitration  Association 
has  pioneered  in  the  development  of  sim- 
ple arbitration  for  consumer  complaints, 
particularly  in  the  dry  cleaning  field. 

Yet  today  these  effoi  Ls  remain  sporad- 
ic and  embryonic.  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  needed  to  spur  and  fa- 
cilitate the  widespread  development  and 
utilization  of  informal  disputes  settle- 
ment mechanisms.  But  such  mechanisms 
can  never  be  a  panacea  for  all  consumer 
problems. 

5.    AID    TO    STATE    AND    LOCAL    CONSUMER 
PROGRAMS 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government  can 
not  offer  complete  protection  to  each  and 
every  American  consumer  in  every  re- 
mote comer  of  the  American  market- 
place, although  it  can  do  much  to  allevi- 
ate the  more  flagrant  and  more  wide- 
spread abuses.  It  can  attack  pockets  of 


abuse  in  certain  local  aretis,  it  can  re- 
move barriers  to  the  Federal  courts  so 
that  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  class  can  help  themselves,  it  can 
take  the  foul  play  out  of  the  warranty 
game,  and  it  can  assure  that  certain  in- 
formation is  made  available  to  reach  the 
consumer.  But  comprehensive  consumer 
protection  at  the  State  and  local  level  is 
at  least  equally  essential  if  light  is  ever 
to  shine  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Some  States  and  municipalities  have 
done  a  laudable  job  in  providing  pro- 
tection to  consumers  within  their  juris- 
diction. The  State  of  Washington,  for 
example,  has  had  an  active  and  effective 
consumer  program  in  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general  since  1960.  Its  little 
"PTC  Act"  served  as  a  model  for  other 
States  in  the  sixties,  and  its  recent  revi- 
sion of  that  act  should  guide  legal  de- 
velopments at  the  State  level  in  this  dec- 
ade. Massachusetts  and  New  York  have 
also  been  very  active  in  consumer  pro- 
tection at  the  State  level.  And  New  York 
City  has  pioneered  in  consumer  protec- 
tion at  the  municipal  level  through  its 
articulate  spokeswoman,  Bess  Myerson 
Grant. 

There  have  been  several  efforts  at  the 
Federal  level  to  assist  States,  localities, 
and  private  nonprofit  corporations  in 
their  consumer  protection  activities.  In 
1966,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chairman 
Magnuson,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion began  a  demonstration  project  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this  demon- 
stration a  consumer  office  was  set  up  to 
act  as  a  one-step  consumer  complaint 
center.  The  office  staff  received  all  com- 
plaints and  obtained  sufficient  data  for 
an  initial  investigation.  Complaints  were 
then  handled  by  the  office  or  forwarded 
on  to  other  appropriate  agencies  for 
their  consideration. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  experience  with  this  proj- 
ect and  its  own  reappraisal  of  its  con- 
sumer function,  it  has  now  reorganized 
so  as  to  give  its  field  offices  greater  power 
to  investigate  without  first  referring 
complaints  received  in  the  field  offices 
to  Washington,  D.C.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Commission  has  launched  a  project 
designed  to  coordinate  its  activities  with 
those  of  State  and  local  agencies.  In  ad- 
dition to  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  and  maintaining  contact 
with  the  State  attorneys  general,  the 
Commission  has  begun  establishing 
consumer  protection  coordinating  com- 
mittees comprised  of  State  and  local 
consumer  protection  officials  and  con- 
sumer advisory  boards  designed  to  in- 
volve distinguished  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity in  consumer  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  Commission's  ef- 
forts, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  attempting  to  serve  consumer 
needs  at  the  local  level.'  It  is  estimated 


»In  1970  the  Office  of  Program  Develop- 
ment in  OEO  sponsored  three  local  consumer 
programs.  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  OEO 
has  funded  to  the  level  of  $200,000  In  fiscal 
year  1970  the  Neighborhood  Consumer  In- 
formation Center  (NCIC)  which  Is  affiliated 
with  Howard  University.  NCIC's  complaint 
center  has  been  very  successful  In  achieving 
Informal  settlement  of  consumer  disputes. 


that  about  20  percent  of  the  cases  han- 
dled by  Legal  Services  in  OEO  involve 
consumer  matters.  In  addition,  OEO  has 
imdertaken  specific  programs  designed 
to  help  the  Nation's  low-income  con- 
sumers. These  programs  have  two  ma- 
jor tlirusts:  the  support  of  consumer 
activities  in  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
the  creation  and  support  of  community 
education  and  complaint  resolution  of- 
fices. Also  OEO  is  experimenting  with 
several  ombudsman  models  that  may  as- 
sist consumers  in  obtaining  redress  in 
the  marketplace.  The  committee  strongly 
endorses  these  programs  and  encourages 
their  continuation. 

Unfortunately,  present  Federal  efforts 
have  not  been  coordinated.  It  seems  that 
both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opr>ortunity  have 
failed  to  work  with  each  other  when  un- 
dertaking their  local  consimier  programs. 

There  is  presently  a  strong  need  to 
provide  Federal  sissistance  to  State  and 
local  consumer  programs.  There  is  a  cor- 
responding need  to  insure  viable  coordi- 
nation between  Federal  consumer  efforts 
and  State  and  local  programs.  S.  4459, 
through  its  grant-in-aid  program  to 
States,  local  agencies,  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  would  meet  those 
needs.  A  national  network  of  agencies, 
coordinated  and  dedicated  to  the  con- 
sumer interest,  would  spring  up  to  insure 
"law  and  order"  in  the  marketplace,  and 
in  so  doing  might  relieve  certain  anxie- 
ties and  pressures  that  detract  from  the 
general  "law  and  order"  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  a  final  need  for  action  in  the 
consumer  area:  there  is  a  need  for  com- 
petent research  and  investigation  to  as- 
certain the  plight  of  consumers — and 
businessmen — in  the  marketplace  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  adjustments 


Its  education  department  has  made  some 
progress  in  bringing  vital  consumer  Infor- 
mation to  low-income  consumers.  And  Its 
public  relations  department  Is  working  with 
Mrs.  Knauer's  office  to  air  cases  describing 
the  plight  of  poor  consumers. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  OEO  has  com- 
mitted $150,000  to  a  program  being  carried 
out  by  the  Washington  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral designed  to  attract  private  attorneys  to 
the  business  of  representing  aggrieved  con- 
sumers. By  conducting  seminars,  drafting 
model  pleadings,  and  researching  particular 
issues,  the  Washington  project  directors 
hope  to  make  the  local  bar  a  positive  force 
for  consumer  protection.  With  Washington 
State's  new  class  action  authority  and  treble 
damages  for  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices"  the  Washington  project  may  prove 
very  beneficial  to  consumers. 

In  Massachusetts  the  OEO  Is  funding 
($150,000)  a  project  to  see  If  research  and 
investigation  Independent  of  the  consumer 
complaint  process  can  be  the  basis  for  effec- 
tive rule  and  regulation  under  a  "little  FTC" 
statute.  This  project,  too,  holds  some 
promise. 

Unfortunately,  OEO  plans  for  consumer 
programs  in  fiscal  1971  are  thin.  Either  be- 
cause of  monetary  restrictions  or  reorienta- 
tion within  the  Office,  Imaginative  plans  for 
consumer  programs  holding  promise  for  low- 
income  consumers  are  being  set  aside.  This  is 
unfortunate,  particularly  when  such  pro- 
grams could  serve  as  useful  models  for  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  if  and  when 
It  begins  funding  local  consumer  programs. 
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ttat  will  better  serve  consumers  and, 
piomote  the  free  market  system. 

This  particular  need  is  acutely  felt  by 
tHose  committees  in  Congress  who  strug- 
to  protect  consumers  without  ignor- 
the  legitimate  needs  of  suppliers, 
data  available  to  committees  is  vir- 
Uially  nil.  That  which  is  available  is 
olten  tainted  because  it  has  been  col- 
le  ;ted  through  research  financed  and 
dtected  by  the  very  industry  whose 
tice  may  be  in  question. 
In  those  areas  where  it  has  recognized 
it  cannot  act  without  more  in- 
fctmation.  Congress  has  been  forced  to 
cjistitute  special  commissions  to  pro- 
it  with  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  the 
Nkticnal  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
the  AutomobUe  Insurance  Compen- 
sejtion  System  Study  this  has  proven  very 
SE  tisfactory.  The  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
the  Heffron  report  prepared  for  the 
ci)mmission  under  contract,  testify  to 
way  in  which  studies  can  construc- 
U\cly  advance  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
and  executive  branches,  suid  the 
can  be  said  of  the  Department  of 
Tjunsportation's  autcmobile  compcnsa- 
system  study. 
But  the  commission  or  special  study 
approach  is  somewhat  wastefiil.  Compe- 
researchers  must  quit  what  they 
doing  to  imdertake  the  project  and 
t4en  must  find  something  else  to  do  v.hen 
project  hHs  been  completed.  And  the 
data  collection  operations  must 
geared  up  and  then  torn  down  or 
tifensferred  to  some  existing  operation. 
The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
wpuld  be  competent  to  undertake  re- 
at  all  times,  and  one  of  the  most 
iiiportant  long-term  consiuner  needs 
wtuld  be  fxUfUled. 
I  wholeheartedly  recommend  the  bill 
the  Senate.  As  I  say,  the  architect  of 
bill  was  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
.  therefore,  although  the  bill  techni- 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Corn- 
it  is  not  a  Commerce  Committee 
it  is  a  case  of  the  Committee  on 
ct)mmerce  putting  its  wholehearted  ap- 
oval  upon  a  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Cbnnecticut  had  worked  long  and  hard 
upon.  I  jrield  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
whose  help  has  been  very  important 
very  necessary. 
Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  strengthen  the  organization  and  im- 
the  operation  of  Federal  consumer 
protection  activities.  To  achieve  this,  It 
e  tablishes  a  Council  of  Consumer  Ad- 
sers  in  the  Executive  OfBce  and  a  Con- 
Protection  Agency  in  the  executive 
branch.  Together,  they  will  provide  what 
now  lacking  in  our  consumer  protec- 
on  efforts — effective  program  coordina- 
on,  a  vigorous  advocate  to  represent  the 
cpnsumer  interest  in  the  regulatory  proc- 
and  support  for  State,  local,  and  pri- 
consumer  protection  organizations. 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  18  months' 
viork    by    the    Government    Operations 
Cpmmittee.  First,  we  held  11  days  of  hear- 
s  on  five  different  proposals.  Then  we 
cbmbined  the  best  features  of  all  of  them 
1  ito  one  carefully  drawn  bill.  As  a  result 
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S.  4459  advances  the  public  interest  with- 
out harming  private  Interests.  The  bill 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
committee. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
provide  a  more  effective  organizational 
framework  for  the  multitude  of  Federal 
consumer  programs.  It  is  modeled  after 
the  reorganization  of  our  environmental 
protection  programs  which  Congress  re- 
cently approved.  There  is  a  small  White 
House  unit  to  assist  the  President  in  co- 
ordination and  policy  development  and 
an  action  agency  to  protect  the  consumer 
interest. 

The  Council,  created  by  title  I,  will  be 
composed  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  will  designate 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

In  Eiddltion  to  its  other  responsibilities 
the  Council  will  prepare  a  yearly  report 
on  the  progress  of  consimier  Interests.  It 
will  review  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  Federal  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams. The  report  will  suggest  priorities 
for  governmental  action  and  recommend 
new  legislation  to  meet  emerging  con- 
sumer needs.  Last,  the  report  will  assess 
the  efforts  of  State,  local,  and  private 
efforts  to  protect  the  consumer. 

With  90  many  departments  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities, It  Is  vitally  Important  that  a  top 
level  executive  branch  organization  eval- 
uate program  performance.  We  need  to 
determine,  on  a  continuing  basis,  whe- 
ther programs  are  actually  achieving 
their  intended  results.  The  Council  will 
perform  a  valuable  function  In  reporting 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  consiuner 
programs. 

Title  n  is  the  heart  of  the  bill.  It 
establishes  the  Agency  and  defines  Its 
fimctions. 

The  Agency  will  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
A  Deputy  Director  will  be  appointed  In 
the  same  manner  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  terms  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  will  be  coterminous  with 
the  Presidoit.  He  Is  also  authorized  to 
appoint  the  other  principal  ofllcers  of 
the  Agency :  a  Consumer  Counsel  and  up 
to  five  Assistant  Directors. 

The  Agency's  mandate  will  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  consumer  Interest. 
It  is  authorized  to  carry  on  eight  major 
activities: 

First.  Represent  the  consumer  Interest 
before  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  courts; 

Second.  Refer  consumer  complaints 
concerning  the  actions  of  business; 

Third.  Publish  information  useful  to 
consumers; 

Fourth.  Conduct  economic  surveys  and 
research; 

Fifth.  Provide  financial  and  technical 
support  to  State,  local,  and  private  con- 
sumer organizations; 

Sixth.  Promote  consumer  education 
programs; 

Seventh.  Cooperate  with  business  in 
its  consumer  protection  efforts;  and 

Eighth.  Perform    or    supervise    such 


product  testing  as  may  later  be  author- 
ized. 

Consumer  advocacy  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant new  principle  established  In  the  bill. 
Section  203  provides  that  the  Agency 
shall  represent  the  consiuner  interest  be- 
fore other  Federal  agencies  and  the 
courts.  Intervention  in  policymaking  and 
adjudicatory  proceedings  will  be  the  pri- 
mary means  by  which  the  consimier's 
voice  is  heard  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  novel  idea.  The 
Commerce  Department  tends  to  support 
business  Interests  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  interests  of  the  workingman  in 
the  coimcils  of  government.  Hence,  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  consumer,  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  goods  and  services  in  th"  mar- 
ketplace, to  have  a  governmental  advo- 
cate to  defend  his  interests. 

Consumer  abuses  are  a  kind  of  silent 
violence  in  the  marketplace.  Adherence 
to  law  and  order  is  needed  there  every  bit 
as  much  as  it  Is  in  the  city  streets.  The 
damage  of  marketplace  abuses  can  de- 
stroy lives  and  property.  An  independent 
consumer  protection  agency  will  stand  as 
the  consumer's  representative  to  assure 
tliat  their  interests  are  heard  and 
weighed  in  governmental  regulatory 
processes. 

Section  203  has  been  tightly  written  to 
pei-mit  CPA  intervention  only  where  it 
is  appropriate  and  then,  only  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  terms  and  conditions. 
But  the  Agency  can  have  a  real  impact 
on  consumer  matters.  It  will,  for  exam- 
ple, be  able  to  participate  in  license, 
rate,  and  route  proceedings.  It  can  op- 
pose inflationary  rate  increases  or  im- 
justifled  service  cutbacks.  Thus,  it  will 
serve  as  a  friend  of  the  consumer,  help- 
ing to  guard  his  pocketbook  and  pre- 
serving his  right  to  quality  service  from 
those  who  serve  the  public  imder  Fed- 
eral authority. 

A  second  responsibility  of  the  CPA 
will  be  handling  consumer  complaints. 
Section  204  provides  that  it  will  receive 
and  transmit  to  other  Federal  author- 
ities, within  60  days  of  receipt,  consumer 
complaints  regarding  the  violation  of 
any  Federal  laws,  administrative  rules 
or  orders,  or  Federal  court  decrees. 
Other  types  of  complaints  will  be  re- 
ferred to  Federal,  State,  or  local  au- 
thorities. 

Recognizing  the  legitimate  need  of 
private  businesses  to  protect  their  name 
and  goodwill,  secUon  204(d)  provides 
for  the  referral  of  aU  complaints  in 
writing  and  signed  to  the  firm  named,  or 
identifiable,  within  60  days  of  receipt  by 
the  CPA.  Oral  or  other  types  of  com- 
plamts  will  also  be  referred  to  the  party 
complained  against  when  this  would  be 
the  most  effective  way  of  handling  the 
matter. 

All  complaints  in  wiili->g  and  signed, 
plus  the  responses  to  them,  will  be  made 
public  unless  evidence  is  submitted  to 
the  Director  that  the  complaint  has  been 
satisfied.  Where  this  occurs,  the  com- 
plaint will  not  be  published.  We  believe 
this  represents  a  fair  balancing  of  the 
interest  of  business  In  having  adequate 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  a 
complaint,  and  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  what  products  and  services  have 
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been  the  subject  of  complaints  to  the 
Government. 

A  third  function  of  the  Agency  will 
be  to  conduct  economic  surveys  and  re- 
search. Section  205  gives  the  Director 
authority  to  Investigate  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  concerning  the  needs.  Inter- 
ests and  problems  of  consumers. 

The  research  work  of  the  Agency  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  interest.  At 
present,  no  agency  of  Government  Is 
conducting  such  consumer  research.  The 
knowledge  it  gains  could  help  consumers 
get  more  value  for  their  dollars  and 
enable  the  Government  to  do  a  better 
job  of  safeguarding  their  Interest. 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  publish 
the  information  he  learns,  but  this  is 
clearly  limited  by  section  403  of  the  act. 
This  forbids  him  from  disclosing  trade 
secrets  or  similar  protected  data  to  the 
general  public. 

Closely  related  to  the  research  pro- 
gram Is  the  provision  for  publication  of 
consumer  Information.  The  market 
mechanism  will  function  better  if  con- 
sumers have  the  information  necessary 
to  make  an  intelligent  choice  among 
competing  products.  Thus  section  202 
(6)  authorizes  the  Agency  to  develop  and 
publish  useful  consumer  information  In 
an  easily  understood  form.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically includes  in  this  category  infor- 
mation from  other  Government  agencies 
concerning  consumer  products  they  pur- 
chase for  their  own  use.  The  Director  is 
authorized  to  publish  the  information  he 
obtains  by  brand  names  wherever  rele- 
vant and  is  not  confined  to  releasing 
generic  Information  only. 

We  believe  this  approach  is  superior  to 
the  recent  Executive  order  placing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  release  of  Govern- 
ment consumer  information  in  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  CPA 
is  the  logical  choice  to  imdertake  this 
assignment,  not  the  Government's  pur- 
chasing office.  Moreover,  the  order  speaks 
only  of  making  available  "selected  prod- 
uct information."  Thus,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  meaningful  brand  name  data 
will  be  published.  The  Executive  order 
is  also  deficient  in  failing  to  specify  how 
this  program  will  be  funded  and  staffed. 
In  sum,  the  order  is  vague  and  lacking 
promise  that  consumers  will  really  benefit 
from  it. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Agency  will  be  able 
to  obtain  access  to  the  product  informa- 
tion of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Veterans'  Admini.'s'^ration,  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  When 
publishing  the  results  of  product  tests 
which  may  be  conducted  hereafter  by 
the  CPA  or  other  agencies,  It  will  not 
state  that  one  product  is  better  than  an- 
other or  is  a  better  buy.  Evaluative  judg- 
ments are  not  authorized.  Where  Infor- 
mation is  released  concerning  certain 
competitive  products,  as,  for  example,  a 
number  of  nationally  advertised  laundry 
detergents,  the  Director  must  state  the 
limited  scope  of  the  test  and  make  clear 
that  not  all  competing  products  were  in- 
cluded. If  any  Information  published  is 
later  found  to  be  inaccurate,  the  Director 
must  make  a  full  retraction  and  publish 
the  correct  information  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  original. 


The  average  American  is  unaware  of 
the  multitude  of  day-to-day  Federal 
activities  refiected  in  proposed,  revised, 
and  recently  promulgated  rules,  regula- 
tions or  determinations  which  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  price,  quantity, 
quality,  labeling,  safety  and  other  aspects 
of  products  and  services  available  for  his 
use  as  a  consumer.  A  bulletin  of  general 
distribution  containing  an  easily  under- 
stood summary  of  current  information  in 
areas  of  consumer  interest,  including  no- 
tices of  proposed  rulemaking,  could  serve 
a  widespread  pubhc  need,  supplementing 
the  Federal  Register,  and  agency  and 
private  publications  of  a  more  technical 
or  more  limited  nature. 

Accordingly,  to  advise  consumers  of 
Federal  actions  affecting  them  the 
Agency  is  directed  by  section  202(5)  to 
publish  a  Federal  Consumer  Register. 
Initially,  the  bulletin  should  concentrate 
on  items  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, but  as  it  gains  public  attention,  it 
should  be  broadened  to  contain  other 
materials  of  national  significance 
secured  from  public  and  private  sources. 
This  might  include  speeches  of  major 
officials  relating  to  consumer  affairs  and 
court  cases  concerning  trade  practices 
detrimental  to  the  consumer  interest. 

Consumer  protection  is  not  the  rcs'^on- 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government  only. 
The  States,  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  have  an  important 
role  to  play.  Many  violations  of  consum- 
ers' rights  are  local  in  nature  and  may 
best  be  handled  at  that  level.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  encourage  other 
governmental  and  private  units  to  rem- 
edy these  violations  whenever  possible. 
In  February  1969,  Senator  Javits  in- 
troduced S.  861  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  government 
consumer  protection  programs.  This  bill 
provides  the  basic  framework  for  title 
III. 

Thirty-eight  States  now  have  some 
form  of  specifically  designated  consumer 
offices,  although  the  responsibilities  and 
p)owers  of  the  offices  vai-y  widely  among 
the  States  from  an  advisory  capacity  to 
actual  enforcement  of  consumer  protec- 
tion laws.  In  12  of  the  38  States  there  are 
two  or  more  consumer  offices  with  di- 
vided or  coordinated  responsibilities.  In 
fom-  of  the  38  States,  there  is  a  consumer 
office  within  the  office  of  the  Governor. 
In  32  of  the  38  States,  there  Is  a  con- 
sumer fraud  or  protection  agency  or  bu- 
reau in  the  office  of  the  attorney  general. 
In  15  of  the  38  States,  there  is  an  in- 
dependent consumer  protection  office  or 
department  of  State  government,  or  a 
consumer  office  functioning  within  an- 
other department  of  the  government. 
Additionally,  five  cities  and  four  counties 
have  consumer  offices  with  widely  vary- 
ing responsibilities  and  powers. 

A  recent  newspaper  survey  of  20 
States  indicates  that  many  State  and 
local  agencies  lack  the  authority  and 
funds  to  do  a  proper  job.  Arizona's  con- 
sumer fraud  division  is  staffed  by  only  two 
professional  employees  and  California  has 
reduced  the  funds  for  its  consumer  fraud 
unit  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Missouri  has  sufficient  funds  for  only 
three  lawyers  to  spend  just  half  their 
time  on  consumer  protecti<Hi  matters 


with  three  Investigatdrs.  Most  agencies 
also  acknowledged  that  they  are  not 
reaching  those  most  in  need — the  urban 
poor — despite  a  growing  effort  to  do  so. 
To  provide  State,  local,  tuid  private 
nonprofit  organizations  with  the  funds 
they  need  to  improve  their  work,  title  III 
establishes  a  grant  program  designed  to 
assist  them.  It  is  patterned  on  the  grant 
provisions  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968,  with  a  requirement  for  a  State  plan, 
a  minimum  allocation  for  each  State, 
plus  additional  funds  based  on  popula- 
tion. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  the  first 
year  of  this  bill  would  be  a  maximum 
of  $20  million.  The  authorization  for 
title  I  provides  only  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  It  would  be  Inappropriate  to 
specify  a  definite  sum  for  the  activities 
to  be  performed  by  the  Executive  Office. 
The  President  should  submit  a  request 
after  the  bill  has  been  enacted.  However, 
in  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee  in  March, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
estimated  a  budget  of  $1.1  million  for  her 
office  under  the  provisions  of  S.  3240. 
This  appears  to  represent  an  appropriate 
figure  for  the  Council  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  first-year  authorization  for  the 
CPA  is  set  at  $10  million.  This  is  suo- 
stantially  less  than  half  the  funds  le- 
quested  for  the  FTC,  and  slightly  less 
than  half  the  funds  sought  for  the  Equal 
Enipljyment  Opportunity  Commission. 
It  would  provide  a  modest  beginning, 
but  would  enable  tlie  Agency  to  make  a 
good  start  toward  recruiting  the  lawyers, 
economists,  engineere,  and  other  top- 
flight professional  people  who  will  be 
needed  by  it. 

The  authorization  for  the  first  year 
of  the  grant  program  is  put  at  $7.5 
million.  The  funds  for  the  grant  pro- 
gram should  be  less  than  the  amount  f  cr 
organizing  and  beginning  operation  of 
the  Agency.  This  will  insure  that  the 
emphasis  the  first  year  will  be  on  an 
efficient  and  effective  start,  not  dispens- 
ing money  across  the  Nation. 

After  3  years,  the  authorization  for 
the  Agency  and  the  grant  program  are 
set  at  $25  million  each.  This  should  be 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  task  facing 
tlie  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  evei-yone  is  for  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  real  question  is  what 
specific  actions  Congress  will  take  to 
protect  and  advance  his  interests.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  translate  from  rhetoric 
to  reality  the  consumers'  rights  recog- 
nized by  all. 

Consumers  are  dissatisfied  with  tlie 
quality  of  goods  and  services  they  re- 
ceive in  the  marketplace.  They  are  skep- 
tical of  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Fed- 
eral consumer  programs.  They  do  not 
believe  their  interests  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  regulatory  process. 

The  CPA  can  be  a  powerful  opponent 
of  inflation.  Each  year.  Federal  boards 
and  commissions  approve  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  rate  increases  and  route  changes. 
Who  speaks  for  the  consumer  in  these 
proceedings?  No  one.  His  Interest  is  now 
unrepresented. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  remedy  that 
situation.     The     Consumer     Protection 
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A  ;ency  will  advocate  the  consiimer  In- 
terest  in  the  policymaking  processes  of 
jji  ivemment,  implement  the  right  of  the 
cniisumer  to  be  informed,  and  safeguard 
h  s  right  to  choose.  This  could  result  in 
]£  rge  savings  to  the  consumer  and  en- 
h  mce  his  influence  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei  nment.  In  addition,  the  Council  will 
p  ill  together  current  programs  so  that 
tl  icy  will  be  more  meaningful. 

These  two  agencies  provide  a  workable, 
rt  sponsible  framework  for  Federal  coa- 
s  imer  protection  activities  in  the  1970's. 
T  ley  will  respond  to  the  consumer.-/  needs 
h  1  a  practical  manner. 

The  bill  creates  an  effective  agency 
fi  ir  consumer  representation  in  the  Fed- 
e  -al  Government,  but  with  powers  lim- 
ii  ed  and  conflnsd  to  fit  Its  needs.  This  Is 
a  tight  bill.  It  has  been  carefully  drafted 
tl  focus  the  Agency's  actions  on  those 
a  rtivities  which  cause  economic  harm  to 
1 16  consumer  as  a  result  of  transactions 
i:i  the  marketplace  or  expose  him  to 
h  ealth  and  safety  hazards  resulting  from 
t  le  purchase  of  goods  and  services.  The 
/  gency  will  not  become  involved  In  ac- 
t  ons  unrelated  to  the  fundamental  In- 
t  -rest  of  people  as  consumers. 

I  have  reviewed  the  amendments  pro- 
r  osed  by  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
f  nd  them  acceptable.  They  further 
s  lengthen  and  improve  the  bill.  I  have 
c  iscussed  them  with  the  chairman  and 
t  le  ranking  minority  member.  We  will 
8  ccept  them  en  bloc. 

The  bill  has  now  been  approved  over- 
^helmingly  by  two  committees.  I  urge 
i  5  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
( f  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
( eeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
I  nanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

<  uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

<  bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
liefore  us  is  of  the  highest  importance 
1  Jid  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  all.  I 
1  lope  very  much  that  we  will  not  have  to 
complete  action  on  it  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  this 
1  (ill  in  the  capacity  of  the  acting  ranking 
ninority   member  of   the   Government 
I  )peratlons  Committee.  I  know  that  every 
:  Member  of  the  Senate  will  Join  me  in  ex- 
:  »ressing  the  sense  of  sadness  which  we 
dl  feel  because  the  ranking  minority 
;  nember  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
;  rom  South  Dakota  fMr.  Mtttitjt),  can- 
;  lot  be  present  to  take  his  place  in  the 
lebate  and  to  deal  with  the  matter,  as  I 
:now  he  would,  in  a  most  considered  way. 
n  his  absence  we  all  feel  most  sad.  We 
ill  express  the  hope  that  he  might  re- 
urn  to  us  soon  to  take  his  proper  place 
vith  us. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  committee 
vill  do  our  utmost  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
hinking  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
cota with  respect  to  this  matter. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  number 
)f  amendments  will  be  proposed  to  the 
)ill.  I  hope  that  debate  on  them  may  be 
leferred  until  tomorrow  so  that  the  Sen- 
ile and  the  White  House  may  give  earn- 


est consideration  to  the  points  of  view 
which  will  be  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  has  as- 
sumed a  serious  and  important  role  in 
consumer  protection  through  Its  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  as  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 
Tremendous  Interest  has  been  engen- 
dered In  the  country  by  her  activities  as 
well  as  by  the  activities  of  many  States' 
attorneys  general  with  respect  to  con- 
sumer fraud  and  consumer  protection. 

I  am  very  proud  to  note  that  the  at- 
torney general  of  my  State,  Attorney 
General  Lefkowitz,  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  field. 

His  thoUL'hts  and  description  of  his 
modus  operandi,  which  he  has  presented 
to  the  White  House,  have  been  of  great 
use  to  Mrs.  Knauer's  office. 

The  activities  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer have  not  been  limited  solely  to 
State  and  Federal  governments. 

Activities  of  young,  indefatigable,  and 
zealous  crusaders,  such  as  Ralph  Nader, 
have  been  a  very  Important  factor.  Often 
they  have  been  very  controversial.  Many 
people  have  been  made  rather  angry  and 
serious  Utigation  over  these  matters  has 
often  resulted.  It  has  certainly  stirred 
interest  in  consumer  protection,  however. 
Mr.  President,  I  wLsh  to  address  myself 
next  to  the  considerations  of  our  sub- 
committee, so  graciously  and  effectively 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
fMr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  thoughts  be- 
hind the  development  of  this  bill. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  held  1 1  days  of  hearings 
on  five  different  bills  concerned  with  the 
organization  of  the  consimier  activities 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

Among  these  was  the  administration 
bill,  S.  3240,  which  I  Introduced  for  the 
Senate's  consideration.  Like  the  bill  now 
before  us,  this  bill  proposed  to  consoli- 
date a  nimiber  of  consumer  protection 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  w£is  a  highly  important  and  de- 
sirable initiative  which  had  to  be  pursued 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion responded. 

The  administration's  bill  would  have 
established  an  Office  of  Consiuner  Affairs 
in  the  White  House  to  have  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  Federal  con- 
sumer programs.  It  would  have  estab- 
lished a  Consiuner  Advisory  Council  to 
advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  on  matters  relating  to  the 
consumer  interest.  And  it  would  have 
established  a  Consumer  Protection  Divi- 
sion within  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
represent  the  interest  of  consumers  In 
administrative  and  judicial  proceedings. 
Mr.  President,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  bills  pending  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  deal  essen- 
tially with  governmental  organization. 
In  this  case  the  committee  dealt  with 
how  the  Government  generally  should 
organize  its  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities. It  did  not  deal  with  the  individ- 
ual rights  of  the  consumers  to  s\K.  That 
question  inheres  in  the  Judiciary  and 
Commerce  Committees.  Such  a  bill  most 
likely  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate — 
the  class  action  bill. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  seen  a  great  need  for  someone 


to  guide  the  consumer  and  fight  for  him, 
someone  to  whom  the  consumer  can  re- 
pair In  terms  of  a  redress  for  his  griev- 
ances, which  are  many. 

This  is  especially  true  because  we  have 
developed  a  highly  articulated  mer- 
chandising system  which  depends  very 
heavily  upon  advertising,  which  make 
many  representations  to  the  consumer 
upon  which  the  consimier  Is  invited  to 
act.  These  representations  are  not  al- 
ways true  or  accurate. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  my  utmost  to  carry 
the  ball  for  the  administration  in  the 
committee  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
the  administration  wanted  to  see  a  con- 
sumers' protection  plan  carried  through. 
After  a  great  deal  of  work  I  became 
convinced  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  car- 
ry through  the  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion as  it  had  been  proposed  to  us,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  work  out,  with 
full  respect  for  the  administration's 
ideas,  some  other  way. 

We  retained  the  functions  which  the 
administration  deemed  essential  for  con- 
sumer protection  in  this  bill.  Although 
we  placed  the  advocacy  function  in  an 
agency,  we  retained  the  coordinating 
function  in  a  Council  of  Consumer  Ad- 
visers in  the  White  House,  conceptually 
what  the  administration  had  proposed 
for  its  office.  The  advocacy  function  was 
limited  to  intervention  in  other  agencies' 
or  departments'  proceedings — cases  could 
not  be  initiated  by  the  consumer 
advocate. 

Throughout  the  bill  there  are  precau- 
tions provided  against  an  abuse  of  the 
Agency's  processes.  A  great  effort  has 
been  made  in  every  way  to  reassure  the 
public  that  an  agency  with  such  a  sensi- 
tive and  broad  effect  upon  the  economy 
wUl  not  be  an  agency  which  will  go  out 
with  a  shotgiin  and  look  for  targets  cmd 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  really,  in  a  basic 
and  constructive  sense,  compromised  on 
this  bill — both  those  on  the  minority  and 
on  the  majority  side.  I  hope  that  this 
balance  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Senate 
and  tliat  the  matter  will  not  be  further 
compromised. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  pending  bill  attempts  to  provide 
a  decisive  means  of  assuring  that  the 
performance  of  the  Government  in  re- 
spect of  consumer  interests  reflects  the 
commitment  of  the  Government  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  do  not  know  of 
any  Member  of  Congress — certainly  none 
in  the  Senate — who  would  not  wish  to  see 
a  commitment  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  succeed.  I  believe  that 
in  essence — bearing  in  mind  what  I  have 
said  about  the  fact  that  we  had  a  prob- 
lem with  the  creation  of  the  Agency  per 
s&— that  the  bill  does  carry  out  this  com- 
mitment in  a  very  real  way. 

As  I  mentioned,  it  creates  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  with  the  power  of  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  general  con- 
sumer, whose  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor will  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
each  with  a  4-year  term,  coterminous 
with  that  of  the  President. 

It  establishes  a  three-man  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  hi  the  White  House 
with  the  Director  of  tlie  Agency  serving 
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as  one  of  its  members,  and  the  Presidait, 
if  he  chooses,  could  appoint  Virginia 
Knauer  as  one  of  its  members. 

Further,  it  authorizes  something  that 
to  me  is  critically  important — which  I  in- 
troduced as  legislation  and  which  has 
found  general  favor— a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  private  consumer  organi- 
zations which  are  engaged  in  consumer 
protection. 

Mr.  Pi-e.=ident,  I  shall  stand  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  on  the  bill,  because  I  feel  it  rep- 
resents about  the  best  balanced  compro- 
mise, everything  considered,  that  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, in  the  interest  of  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  governmental  organizations. 

The  Agency  which  would  be  created 
will  have  neither  regulatory  nor  enforce- 
ment powers.  It  would  be  authorized  to 
represent  consumer  interests  before  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  courts; 
refer  consumer  complaints  concerning 
actions  of  business  to  an  appropriate 
agency— such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
wherever  they  might  properly  go;  pub- 
lish information  useful  to  consumers; 
conduct  economic  surveys  and  research; 
and  provide  financial  and  technical  sup- 
port to  State,  local,  and  private  consumer 
organizations.  The  Agency  would  promote 
consumer  education  programs  and  co- 
operate with  business  in  consumer  pro- 
tection efforts. 

These  particular  authorized  functions 
have  been  of  great  concern  to  business- 
men, and  so  we  have  been  very  careful 
to  insure  procedural  safeguards  and  to 
prevent  unwarranted  Interference  by  the 
agencies  into  Government  or  business  ac- 
tivities not  directly  concerned  with  the 
consumer. 

We  placed  limitations  on  the  Agency's 
advocacy  powers — in  that  they  cannot 
initiate  suits.  For  example,  the  right  of 
the  Agency  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  the 
Agency's  subpena  powers,  the  public  in- 
spection of  complaints,  the  release  of 
trade  secrets,  and  the  publishing  of  in- 
formation. All  of  these  areas  are  care- 
fully set  forth  with  limitations  so  as  to 
prevent  excesses  or  impositions,  with 
none  of  them  so  restrictive  as  to  seriously 
hamstring  the  Agency  or  the  consumer 
Interest  which  is  involved. 

We  sought  to  achieve  in  the  subcom- 
mittee a  balance  of  the  consmner  interest 
With  the  legitimate  interest  of  business. 
I  think  we  have  successfully  carried  out 
this  balance. 

After  carefully  considering  the  idea  of 
putting  the  advocacy  function  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  did  not  do  it 
and  chose  to  put  it  in  the  Agency  instead. 
I  feel  that  was  a  compromise.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  I  am  con- 
fident there  was  no  other  way  to  get  a 
bill  reported.  I  feel  that  the  deep  public 
interest  which  Is  involved  demanded  that 
the  bill  be  reported  and  that  we  do  our 
utmost  to  get  it  enacted  into  law. 

We  sought  to  make  the  Agency  rea- 
sonably independent,  but  we  did  not  sep- 
arate It  from  the  Government  itself.  The 
bill  does  not  separate  the  Agency  entirely 
from  the  executive  branch  or  from  Con- 
gress. The  Agency  will  monitor  the  action 


of  government  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion for  consumers,  but  not  sit  as  an 
ombudsman,  illusive  and  unaccountable 
to  any  other  governmental  authority.  It 
is  not  authorized  to  compel,  that  is,  to 
initiate,  other  governmental  units  to  act. 
If  we  let  it  do  so  it  would  make  it  a  super 
agency.  In  the  other  hand  we  subject  the 
Director,  Deputy  Director,  Consmner 
Council,  and  five  Assistant  Directors,  all 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress  and  that 
keeps  the  Agency  accountable  to  Con- 
gress and  not  merely  window  dressing  for 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
three-man — it  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  all  male,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago — 
Covmcil  of  Consumer  Advisers,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  which  is  to  assist 
the  President  in  coordination  of  Federal 
consumer  programs  and  the  development 
of  Federal  consumer  policies.  The  critical 
importance  of  this  Council  in  the  OfQce 
of  the  President  is  that  it  will  set  the 
criteria.  One  member  of  the  Council  will 
be  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  This  will 
insure  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  programs,  as  there  will  be  a  free 
flow  of  information  to  and  from  both 
the  Agency  and  Council.  The  Director  of 
the  Agency  will  be  in  a  position  to  rec- 
ommend legislation. 

The  Council  will  also  assist  and  advise 
the  President  in  the  annual  consumer 
report  which  the  committee  felt  would 
be  a  splendid  review  of  consvuner  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
action  on  the  part  of  both  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  In  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  believed 
a  council  to  be  an  appropriate  body  to 
represent  the  consumer  in  the  highest 
councils  of  government.  The  respon- 
sibilities which  this  bill  assigns  to  it 
would  be  far  broader  and  more  profound 
than  those  presently  handled  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs.  A  council  allows 
for  prestige  and  visibility  in  the  executive 
branch  greater  than  that  of  an  office, 
and  with  the  Director  of  the  Agency  a 
member  of  the  Coimcil,  policy  decisions 
will  be  based  on  the  most  up-to-date 
assessment  of  consumer  needs. 

Title  III,  modeled  after  S.  861,  a  bill 
I  introduced  in  February  1969,  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government,  for  the  first 
time,  to  make  consumer  protection 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments — 
and  hmitedly  to  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations—for the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  consumer  assistance  programs. 
These  grants  are  essential  for  a  com- 
prehensive protection  of  the  consumer, 
for  consumer  protection  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of,  nor  can  it  be  han- 
dled by,  the  Federal  Government  alone. 
The  local  units  of  government  are  fre- 
quently in  the  best  position  to  curtail 
fraud  and  deception  in  the  marketplace, 
and  by  encouraging  and  supporting  them 
we  will  offer  the  consumer  the  quickest 
and  most  direct  assistance  possible. 

Thirty-eight  States  along  with  a  niun- 
ber  of  cities  have  some  type  of  consxuner 
protection  unit.  These  are,  generally 
speaking,  short  of  funds  and  are  only 
able  to  be  of  Umited  usefulness  to  the 
consumer. 

The   problems    concerning    the    con- 


.sumer,  as  shown  by  the  better  business 
organizations  and  organizations  of  that 
type  throughout  the  country,  are  pecu- 
liarly indigenous  in  many  areas.  Accord- 
ingly, tliere  is  wide  latitude  in  the  type 
of  grants  the  Director  may  make.  In 
addition  to  general  "planning"  grants, 
tlie  Director  may  make  "action"  grants, 
among  others,  to  regulate  household  ap- 
pliance repairmen,  motor  vehicle  repair- 
men, and  home  improvement  contrac- 
tors; to  require  credit  reporting  agencies 
to  adopt  fair  and  equitable  credit  infor- 
mation procedures;  to  create  and  expand 
consimier  education  programs  especially 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals — 
which  incidentally  Mrs.  Knauer  has  just 
strongly  urged  be  done;  to  establish  or 
expand  consumer  complaint  centers; 
and  to  provide  for  research,  counseling, 
and  education  projects  concerning  the 
nutritional  value  of  food. 

The  conditions  with  which  the  appli- 
cant must  comply  serve  primarily  as 
guidelines.  They  insure  that  the  appli- 
cant has  coordinated  his  program  with 
existing  OEO  or  FTC  consumer  pro- 
grams— to  encourage  haimony  and  avoid 
duplication — and  to  insure  that  their 
programs  will  be  as  effective  as  possible. 
There  is  also  provision  to  insuie  that 
local  agencies  which  might  show  a  need 
for  consvuner  grants  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive them,  if  the  State  is  unable  or  finds 
it  imnecessary  to  have  statewide  pro- 
grams. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  grant  pro- 
grams have  enormous  capabiUty  for  ac- 
celerating solutions,  making  infinitely 
more  efficient  and  broad  consumer  pro- 
tection activities  throughout  the  country. 
As  attorney  general  of  New  York,  I 
had  enormous  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities in  that  office.  My  successor,  At- 
torney General  Lefkowitz,  has  expanded 
those  materially.  So  I  know  how  critically 
important  it  is  and  how  much  good  can 
be  done,  with  only  the  least  feeling  on 
the  part  of  business  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  harassment. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  note — and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut made  this  clear — that  this  bill 
does  not  deprive  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice  or 
any  other  agency  or  department  of  its 
jurisdiction.  Obviously  those  juiisdic- 
tions  remain  unimpaired. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  pay  tribute 
to  the  Commerce  Committee,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton)  . 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnttson),  ranking  members  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  for  the  work  they 
put  into  this  bill,  and  for  the  celerity 
with  which  they  passed  it  through  the 
committee.  They  could  have  buried  it  or 
turned  it  out,  as  they  did.  I  also  pay 
tribute  for  the  very  large  number  of 
amendments — if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  over  30 — which  were  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  Cotton)  .  These  were  designed 
to  further  balance  the  two  needs — the 
need  for  consumer  protection  and  the 
need  for  some  assurance  that  legitimate 
business  would  not  be  victimized  or 
harassed. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S  'nator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gi  lished  Senator  from  New  .York  for  his 
k  nd  comments  concerning  the  chairman 
o;  our  Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator 
fiom  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
nr  yself ,  as  the  senior  Republican  on  that 
c(  immittee. 

I  cannot  take  great  credit  for  these 
amendments.  They  were  the  result  of  a 
jc  int  effort  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
aid  minority  staffs  of  our  Commerce 
Cjmmittee,  and  were  carefully  consid- 
eied  by  the  full  committee.  They  were, 
ir  large  measure,  perfecting  amend- 
Tt  ents. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  important 
a  nendments  were  those  restoring  the 
a  )propriation  power  of  the  Congress, 
tiirough  its  Appropriation  Committees, 
O'er    what    might    have    resulted    in 

0  lened-ended  expenditures.  Also,  our 
CDmmerce  Committee  eliminated  what 
wis  felt  to  be  a  superfluous  Consumer 
Advisory  Committee  within  the  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Agency.  We  have  so 
n  any  advisory  committees  and  task 
f<irces  in  the  Government  now  that  I 
tliink  they  fall  over  each  other. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  certainly  cannot  and 
s  lall  not  attempt  to  speak  for  the  chair- 
n  an  of  our  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
N[acnuson>.  However,  if  the  amend- 
n  ents  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
\^ere  to  be  adopted  en  bloc,  then,  al- 
tliough  there  are  features  of  the  bill  on 
which  I  have  expressed  reservations  in 
Individual  views  in  that  committee's  re- 
pjrt,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
n  "vertheless,  feels  it  would  provide  the 
bisis  for  compromise  and  expeditious 
a:tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Jew  Hampshire.  I  might  say  tl-.at,  the 
V  ay  things  work  around  here,  the  state- 
r  lent  he  has  made  will  likely  be  the  most 
d  ecisive  in  terms  of  getting  the  bill  into 

1  tw,  because  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
k  ill  these  proposals. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  like  to  take 
t  lis  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  not  only 
t)  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
I  ntiring  efforts  and  his  sense  of  coopera- 
ton  in  trying  to  get  a  constructive  bill, 
J  nd  the  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
1  'ERCY  • ,  who  always  since  the  day  he 

<  ame  to  the  Senate  has  been  deeply  con- 

<  emed  with  the  problem  of  the  consumer 
J  nd  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
\  he  consumer,  but  a  great  tiibute  to  the 
!  lenator  from  Washington  i  Mr.  Magnu- 
!ON,i,  the  chairman,  and  the  ranking 
llepublican  member,  the  Senator  from 
]Iew  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton^. 

I  l)ellevc  many  of  the  en  bloc  amend- 

1  ncnts  improve  the  bill.  I  hope,  before  its 

( onsideration   is   over,    the   Senate  will 

1  igree  with  those  who  worked  so  hard  in 

1>oth    the    Con"mittee    on    Government 

I  Jperations  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 

nerce.  and  take  a  long-needed  step  to 

Hotect  the  consiuners  of  this  country. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   I   thank   my   colleague 

ei  y  much  for  his  remarks. 


I  would  like  to  say.  In  conclusion — 
and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor — that 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  on  our  conunittee,  having 
had  such  vast  business  experience  him- 
self in  the  manufacture  of  a  highly  tech- 
nical product  for  consumers  and  having 
been  the  former  head  of  one  of  our  great 
camera  companies  in  the  United  States, 
was  of  tremendous  help.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  this  bill  could  have  been 
worked  out  without  the  expertise  which 
he  brought  to  it.  and  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  him. 

Finally,  I  think  what  has  been  done 
on  keeping  close  tabs  on  how  the  whole 
procedure  set  forth  in  this  bill  oper- 
ates will  be  extremely  useful.  I  think  It 
is  going  to  be  important  to  have  an 
agency  which  does  not  fly  before  it 
walks.  It  is  going  to  be  Important  to 
realize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  part  to  be  played  by  the  State  and 
local  consumer  protection  agencies,  with 
which  I  have  had  experience.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  critically  important  to 
help  business  develop  confidence  in  deal- 
ing with  the  consumer  protection  agen- 
cies. 

If  we  believe  this  can  be  done  not  only 
will  the  bill  become  law  at  an  early  date 
but  it  will  become  the  kind  of  law  which 
is  successful  because  people  on  both 
sides — consumers  and  the  businesses  that 
are  dealing  with  it — have  confidence  in 
its  purposes  and  the  integrity  of  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  approach  the  debate, 
the  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  in  that  spirit,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  as  we  continue  with 
whatever  amendments  are  offered  that 
spirit  will  emanate  from  us  all. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would, 
first,  like  to  express  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues,  who  have  been  overly  gen- 
erous— perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Thanksgiving  has  just  passed — in  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude.  They  have  given 
me  more  credit  than  I  deserve. 

I  will  say,  though,  that  I  have  sought 
to  devote  myself  to  the  recognition  that 
the  American  economy  is  a  consumer 
economy. 

Producers  have  traditionally  had 
many,  many  advantages.  They  are  well 
organized.  We  know,  for  instance,  in  our 
own  experience,  that  we  are  called  on 
many  times  by  able  lobbyists,  repre- 
senting all  sorts  of  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  interests,  who  present 
their  ai-guments  clearly,  concisely,  ef- 
fectively, and  forcefully.  Sometimes  we 
wonder  how  they  get  all  their  work  done 
for  all  the  help  we  get  on  the  legisla- 
tion they  suggest  to  us. 

But  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  my  4  years'  experience  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  not  really  seen  that 
kind  of  organized  effort  for  the  con- 
sumer. I  think  it  is  primarily  because 
the  American  public  looks  to  the  legisla- 
tors, to  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  courts,  to  protect 
their  interests. 

That,  then,  is  our  primao'  responsi- 
bility— to  recognize  that  the  consumer 
is  not  as  well  organized  as  his  counter- 
part in  the  marketplace  and  to  recog- 


nize that  we  have  a  great  responsibility 
in  insuring  that  representations  made  to 
the  consumer,  the  quality  of  products 
offered  him,  and  the  prices  charged  him 
are  fair.  This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
grave  responsibility. 

If  I  may  be  personal  for  a  moment,  I 
remember,  at  a  time  when  our  company 
offered  a  lifetime  guarantee  on  a  product, 
I  received  an  irate  letter  from  a  man  who 
had  purchased  a  film  splicer.  He  said 
that  he  had  had  cause  to  repaint  it,  and 
found  that  when  he  removed  the  paint, 
the  casting  had  little  porous  holes  in  it. 
He  felt  that  amounted  to  an  Imperfect 
casting,  though  it  did  not  affect  the  func- 
tion of  the  product  at  all. 

We  checked  the  records,  and  found 
he  had  purchased  the  product  17  years 
before  he  had  occasion  to  register  this 
complaint,  but  I  considered  a  lifetime 
guarantee  to  be  a  lifetime  guarantee,  so 
we  sent  him  a  brand  new  product.  It 
has  been  my  consistent  experience  in 
business  that  the  best  support  a  busi- 
ness has  is  its  satisfied  customers.  In 
fact,  we  have  a  company  in  Chicago  in 
the  merchandising  field,  Marshall  Field, 
whose  motto  is,  "The  customer  is  always 
right."  I  think  that  is,  generally,  the 
principle  upon  which  legitimate  business 
has  been  based — satisfied  customers 
create  the  best  markets  for  the  future. 

I  have  found  also  that  legitimate  busi- 
nesses, well-organized  trade  associations, 
and  chambers  of  commerce  have  been 
receptive  to  our  taking  the  lead  in  seek- 
ing to  provide  assurance  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  that  he  is  adequately  pro- 
tected and  his  interests  have  been  thor- 
oughly considered. 

For  that  reason  I  have  been  very 
pleased  indeed  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  regarded  their  re- 
sponsibility £is  one  of  protecting  the 
consumer.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  worked 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce  as  rank- 
ing minority  member,  has  been  immense- 
ly helpful,  as  other  Senators  have 
stated.  So  has  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
also  been  helpful.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  intimately,  over  a  period 
of  many  months,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  serves  as  our  subcommittee 
chairman  i  Mr.  Ribicoff  > ,  and  seen  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  has  recognized 
that  something  must  be  done  to  correct 
some  of  the  inequities  we  discover. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits  I ,  presently  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mijndt),  has 
been  immensely  helpful  also.  His  experi- 
ence and  skill  in  recognizing  that  a  legis- 
lative answer  can  and  must  be  found  to 
provide  the  degree  of  protection  not  now 
afforded  to  the  consumer  has  been  in- 
spiring to  the  rest  of  us  likewise  engaged 
in  this  mission. 

Thas  I  am  privileged  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  not  to  speak  at  great  length, 
but  merely  to  indicate  to  the  Senate  and 
my  colleagues  my  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  Consumer  Protection  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  outline  some  of  the 
reasons  I  consider  it  worthy  of  other 
Senators"  support  and  enactment. 
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It  really  is  not  necessary  to  remind 
anyone  these  days  of  the  urgency  of  this 
task;  the  occasions  of  consumer  abuse 
and  lack  of  fundamental  fairness  in  the 
marketplace  are  notorious,  a  notoriety 
which  yields  its  own  ui-geucy.  Neitlier  is 
it  necessary  to  rehash  the  evidence  of 
the  Government's — at  all  levels  through 
j^g  years — haphazard  attempts  to  deal 
with  consumer  problems:  where  the  law 
iuelf  was  not  inadequate,  official  disin- 
terest too  often  left  the  consumer  to  fight 
his  own  battles. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  that  we  have 
finally  begun  to  recognize  that  our  long- 
time indulgence  of  the  principle  of  caveat 
emptor  is  now  unrealistic  and  inequita- 
ble. If  it  is  not  too  late,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  too  early,  Congress  must  act  now  to 
qualify  that  presumption.  The  consumer 
•s  deserving  of  having  his  interest  con- 
sidered routinely  at  the  poinLs  of  deci- 
sionmaking. He  is  likewise  to  be  afforded 
basic  protections  asjainit  fraud  and  ex- 
ijloitation. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  sets  up  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers.  Title  II  creates  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Title  III 
outlines  a  program  of  consumer  protec- 
tion grants  to  State,  local,  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  who  qualify  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill.  And  contained 
in  title  IV  are  provisions  requiring  the 
consideration  of  tlie  consumer  interest 
in  all  Federal  executive  agency  determi- 
nations as  well  as  standards  of  informa- 
tion disclosure  by  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  This  legislation  represents 
the  best  efforts  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Commerce  Committees  in  the 
Senate;  it  also  reflects  in  part  the  impor- 
tant and  helpful  suggestions  of  the  Nix- 
on administration,  which  has  set  out 
with  the  avowed  purpose  to  better  pro- 
tect the  interested  of  the  consumer  in  this 
country. 

As  already  explained,  the  bill  before 
us  incorporates  my  original  idea  of  a 
high-level  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers 
in  the  Executive  Office.  It  creates  a 
three-member  body  to  be  respoiisible  for 
policy  setting,  coordination,  assisting  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  a  con- 
sumer report,  setting  priorities  and  in- 
formation gathering.  In  short,  it  prom- 
ises to  lend  the  prestige  visibility  and 
clout  of  the  Presidency  to  consumer  pro- 
tection efforts. 

The  need  for  this  sort  of  executive  co- 
ordination and  policy  setting  is  well- 
documented.  Recent  studies  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  indicate  that 
there  are  presently  some  76  consumer 
activities  involving  34  different  depart- 
ments and  agencies  iii  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Nine  separate  governmental 
units  implement  the  truth-in-lending 
program;  three  enforce  the  truth-in- 
packaging  legislation.  This  situation 
Kreets  the  aggrieved  consumer  seeking 
recourse— a  situation  which  in  my  judg- 
ment adds  insult  to  injury.  I  am  deeply 
gratified  that  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  saw  fit  to  include  this 
important  concept  in  the  bill  it  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

I  have  also  been  pleased  by  the  care 
•vith  which  the  committee  sought  to  bal- 
ance the  powers  it  has  vested  in  the  new 
independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  I  confess  that  I  had  initial  res- 


ervations concerning  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  setting  up  an  autonomous 
governmental  unit  to  monitor  not  only 
the  consumer  activities  of  the  market- 
place but  of  other  governmental  agencies 
as  well.  Such  an  agency  could,  I  thought, 
be  as  potentially  abusive  of  industry's 
rights  as  some  industries  had  been  of 
consumers'  rights;  such  a  plan  obviously 
would  not  solve  any  problems.  But  I 
want  to  assure  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  might  have  raised  in  their  minds 
this  same  question,  that  every  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  Important 
safeguards  and  limitations  so  to  bring 
the  powers  granted  in  line  with  stand- 
ards of  commercial  fairness  and  parity. 
Under  this  bill,  for  instance,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  is  precluded 
from  initiating  any  proceeding  before 
any  other  Federal  agency  or  court,  its 
powers  being  limited  to  tho.se  of  inter- 
ventior:  according  to  four  carefully 
drawn  conditions. 

The  subpena  power  of  the  CPA  is  lim- 
ited to  the  extent  that  discovery  of  in- 
formation can  be  sought  only  as  the  CPA 
.stands  in  the  shoes  of  the  Federal  agency 
in  whose  proceedings  it  has  Intervened. 
This  mean.":  the  CPA  must  request  that 
the  other  acency  order  disclosure.  In  se- 
curing data  for  economic  surveys,  the 
CPA  must  .set  forth  with  particularity  in 
its  order  the  consumer  interest  involved 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  informa- 
tion is  sought. 

The  disclosure  powers  of  the  CPA  do 
not  permit  divulgence  of  trade  secrets  or 
similar  data  to  tlie  public.  Furthermore, 
ratings  of  products,  implications  that 
certain  products  are  superior  in  quality, 
suggestions  that  one  product  is  a  better 
buy  than  another  are  all  precluded  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill.  Where  infor- 
mation is  disseminated  or  disclosed  and 
the  information  is  later  found  to  have 
been  erroneous,  the  EHrector  is  under  an 
affirmative  burden  to  retract  the  infor- 
mation and  state  the  new  data  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  initial  disclosure. 
Safeguards  have  also  been  incor- 
porated concerning  public  inspection  of 
consumer  complaints. 

I  take  the  time,  Mr.  President,  to  out- 
line these  provisions  in  detail  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  bill  is  just  about 
as  fair  as  we  can  make  it.  It  is  certainly 
consistent  with  our  responsibility  to  meet 
the  demands  of  both  the  consumer  and 
the  honest  businessman.  As  I  have  fre- 
quently stated,  good  consumer  protection 
legislation  is  in  the  interest  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  Tlie  buyer  wants  the 
mcjst  for  his  money  with  the  least  incon- 
venience; the  seller  relies  on  the  return 
of  a  satisfied  customer.  Consumer  pro- 
tection is  not  a  partisan  issue,  and  this 
bill  reflects  that  understanding. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  listed  among  the 
12  most  deeply  held  grievances  leading  to 
discontent  and  disorder  tlie  problems  of 
consumer  frustrations.  It  is  no  wonder, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  estimate  that 
out  c  f  $750  billion  spent  last  year  by  con- 
sumer, approximately  $200  billion  re- 
ceived no  value  in  return. 

Substantive  law  is  finally  reaching  a 
point  where  it  can  be  considered  ade- 
quate to  tlie  task  of  protecting  con- 
sumers' interests  in  the  marketplace.  But 
the    machinery    of    protection    is    still 


clearly  lacking.  The  fact  that  one  case 
has  taken  29  years  for  the  consumer  to 
get  relief,  while  it  may  be  an  exUeme 
example,  serves  to  restate  Uie  conapeUing 
need  for  new  Government  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  Uie 
propo«ed  legislation  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  far  better  than  any  other  similar 
bin  before  this  Chamber  w-  the  other 
Chamber.  It  is  strong,  but  fair;  it  breaks 
new  ground  without  destroying  the  tried- 
and-true  principles  of  free  enterprise; 
and  it  assures  for  the  first  time  that  sys- 
tematic consideration  will  be  given  the 
coiisumer  interest  wherever  that  interest 
is  being  debated  and  decided  upon  in 
(jovemment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
passage. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  dis- 
cussing the  bUl  that  is  before  the  Senate. 
I.  too.  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Senator  Ribicoff  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  effort  which 
is  culminated  today  by  the  appearance 
before  the  Senate  of  a  con-sumer  protec- 
tion bill.  Moving  any  measure  of  this 
character  through  committee  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  undertaking.  Pres- 
.sures.  always  highly  motivated  but  not 
alwavs  objective,  immediately  appear  to 
resist  even  the  most  modest  of  proposals. 
As  the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
understands,  I  have  expressed  sharp  dis- 
appointment with  respect  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  bUl;  but  I  would  be  com- 
pletely out  of  line  if  I  were  to  suggest. 
much  less  imply,  that  cei-tain  features  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  do  not  repre- 
sent substantial  prosiress  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  consumer.  Indeed, 
certain  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  earlier  years  by  others  of  us 
in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and— imder  Senator 
Magnuson's  leadership— the  Committee 
on  Commerce  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  progress  we  aU  seek  to  .'^ee 
in  terms  of  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer, because,  as  a  result  of  the  apiJear- 
ance  of  this  bill  on  the  floor,  we  now  havo 
an  opportimity  further  to  strengthen  it 
and  thereby  to  advance  further  the  cause 
that  all  of  us  espouse,  the  protection  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country. 

The  specific  proposal  for  a  consumer 
oi-ganization  to  look  out  for  the  special 
interests  of  the  consumer  dates  back,  as 
far  as  our  research  eoes.  to  1959  and  to 
the  able  late  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Estes  Kefauver.  On  paper,  it  has  had  im- 
pressive support,  with  several  versions 
drawing  more  than  20  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate.  Over  these  years,  as  we  have  de- 
v^oped  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  has  taken  many  forms:  A  Depeit- 
ment  of  Consumers,  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumers, similar  to  the  bill  that  now  pends 
in  the  House,  up  to  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  S.  4459.  which  estab- 
lidaes  a  Federal  agency.  None  of  these 
earlier  proposals  moved  vei-y  far  until 
Senator  Ribicoff  and  Senator  Magnv- 
soii.  the  chainmen  of  the  committees  re- 
portini;  these  bills,  bad  brought  to  Ui» 
S.  4459. 

Again,  these  congressional  leaders  aie 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  persever- 
ance and  their  dedication.  Without  it. 
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we  would  not  be  offered  an  opportunity 
t<i  consider  actually  establishing  a  con- 
si  imer  organization. 

It  would  be  no  surprise  that  I  am  de- 
li 5hted  that  we  are  this  far.  I  remember 
c(  ksponsoring  in  1959  Senator  Kefauvers 
b  Us,  and  again  when  he  offered  them  in 
succeeding  years,  In  1961  and  1963.  In- 
d  ;ed.  I  became  a  chief  cosponsor  in  1965, 
1  167,  and  1969. 

Clearly,  the  consumers  should  have  an 
a  [ency  to  serve  their  special  interests, 
just  as  other  groups  are  represented  by 
SI  ich  Departments  as  Labor  and  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce.  It  is  not  surprising 
t]  lat  I  have  developed  some  definite  ideas 
a>  to  what  ingredients  such  an  agency 
s  lould  have  if  it  is  to  be  of  maximum 
e  fectiveness.  I  feel  that  the  consumer 
p  :x)tection  agency  which  would  be  estab- 
lijhed  by  the  bill  before  the  Senate  still 
li  cks  some  of  these  ingredients.  It  would 
b;  my  hope  that  as  we  work  on  this  bill, 
tiis  additional  strength  could  be  added 
t »  it.  I  have  a  concern  that  some  of  the 
ingredients  it  does  have  would  tend  to 
h  amper  the  agency  so  that  it  could  not 
e  fectively  represent  the  consumer — at 
1(  ast.  not  in  the  fashion  that  I  think 
a  majority  of  us  seek  with  respect  to  such 
a  1  agency. 

So  it  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  as 

V  e  pi'oceed  with  this  bill,  to  propose 
a  Tiendments  which  I  believe  would  add 
strength  and  vigor  and  force  to  the 
a  ?ency.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  amendments, 
s  X  in  number,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed. 

There  are  two  major  areas  of  concern 

V  ith  respect  to  S.  4459  in  its  present  form. 
\  iHiile  the  title  of  the  bill  recites  that  it  is 
a  n  independent  agency  and  the  declara- 
t  on  of  policy  talks  about  an  independ- 
eit  agency,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
b  lilt-in  loyalty  to  the  chief  executive 
oBcer  of  the  country,  the  Piesident, 
r  ither  than  to  the  consumers. 

I  have  reservation,  also — the  second 
najor  concern — that  it  is  unable  to  act 
a  5  the  consumers'  lawyer  in  a  fashion  and 
a  form  which  would  make  for  a  maxi- 
num  of  effectiveness  in  its  representa- 
t  on  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  first  of  the 
anendments  that  I  shall  ask  to  be 
printed  would  alter  the  method  of  des- 
iinating  the  top  officials  of  the  agency. 

I I  the  bill  as  it  has  been  reported,  the 
ti  ip  eight  officials  are  named  by  the  Pres- 
i<  ent — with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
t  le  Senate,  it  is  tnie.  Two  of  these  offi- 
c  als,  the  director  and  the  deputy  direc- 
ti )r,  would  serve  terms  identical  with  the 
i  'rm  of  the  President. 

The  amendment  that  I  intend  later  to 
c  \\\  up  is  for  a  nine-man  Board  of  Di- 
r  'ctors — three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  three  by  each  majority 
1(  ader  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
1  he  Executi'.i;-  Director  would  be  named, 
ill  turn,  by  I'u^  Board  of  Directors  and 
Ye.  with  the  approval  of  the  nine-man 
b  Dard,  would  fill  the  other  top  slots. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  suggest  that  on 
onsideration  others  might  agree,  that 
t  :'s  is  a  step  toward  making  the  agency 
^  hat  the  drafters  of  the  legislation  In- 
t  ^nded  when  they  designated  this  an  in- 


dependent Federal  agency;  and  yet,  real- 
izing that  we  caimot  have  a  Crovemment 
agency  totally  independent  of  the  reach 
of  either  the  administration  or  Con- 
gress— and  perhaps  should  not — it  would 
share  the  existing  influence  more  to  Con- 
gress and  less  to  the  President.  It  would 
introduce  a  balance,  if  you  will,  Mr. 
President,  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branch. 

There  is  another  way  of  making  this 
more  of  an  arm  of  Congress  than  the 
President.  Some  of  the  amendments  that 
I  intend  to  offer  would  release  the  agency 
and  clear  the  agency  from  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
budget  request  would  come  directly  to 
Congress  as  well  as  to  the  Bureau  of 
Management  and  Budget,  giving  Con- 
gress a  real  chance  to  evaluate  the  needs 
of  the  agency  as  the  agency  sees  them, 
and  not  solely  as  the  Budget  Bureau  may 
see  them. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer,  the  Consimier  Protection  Agency 
would  bypass  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Industry  Advisory  Committees  when 
sending  out  informal  questionnaires  or 
when  making  public  statements.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  important  if  the  agency  is 
to  act  in  the  very  best  interests  of  the 
consumer. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  agency 
should  become  a  consumers'  lawyer,  of 
course,  I  respond  affirmatively. 

Many  of  the  matters  coming  to  the 
ngency,  I  foresee,  can  be  handled  by 
negotiation,  or  through  the  normal  pro- 
ceedings of  governmental  agencies.  Pub- 
licity,'too,  can  be  a  powerful  weapon.  But 
anyone  who  has  been  reading  consiuner 
mail  over  the  years,  I  think  might  agree 
that  frequently  there  arises  a  situation 
where  the  ultimate  recourse  for  relief  Is 
to  the  courts.  Among  the  amendments  I 
propose  is  one  which  would  make  this 
access  to  the  courts  an  assured  one. 
Under  the  bill  as  presented,  the  hurdles 
and  the  limitations  on  the  reach  of  the 
agency  with  respect  to  its  right  to  appear 
in  court  is  hedged. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  fact  that  I  am  pro- 
posing in  the  first  of  these  amendments 
an  appointing  process  that  involves  the 
■majority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House 
raises  a  question  that  is  traditional  in 
this  body.  We  have  never  done  it  before. 
This  does  not  obligate  us  to  assume  that 
logic  compels  us,  therefore,  to  reject  It 
merely  because  it  has  never  been  imder- 
taken  before. 

We  have  not  yet  effectively  given  the 
consumers  of  this  counti-y  a  viewpoint 
and  a  lever.  It  does  not  mean  we  shall  not 
and  ought  not  imdertake  it  here. 

The  fact  that  the  appointing  process 
suggested  in  the  amendment  is  a  new  one, 
similarly,  should  not  cause  us  to  reject  it 
out  of  hand. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, on  page  4,  includes  an  excerpt 
from  testimony  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  offered  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  when  considering  S.  2959,  my 
bill,  that  would  establish  an  independent 
consumer  council.  The  excerpt,  perhaps 
not  graceful,  imderscores  the  concern  I 
have  that,  in  present  form,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  agency  is  such  that  it  strains. 


if  one  wants  to  describe  it  as  really  inde- 
pendent, an  absence  of  a  greater  measure 

of  independence  and  raises  a  possibility 

the  concern  I  voiced  in  the  testimony— 
that  may  continue  to  be  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  bill  before  us. 

In  that  testimony  I  said : 

Only  a  cockeyed  optimist  can  expect  any 
agency  established  as  an  arm  of  the  executive 
or  Congress  not  to  reflect  constantly  the 
prides  and  prejudices  of  Its  master.  If  top  ap- 
pointments also  are  made  by  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  Congress,  the  control  of  philosophy 
is  even  more  absolute. 

It  simply  is  not  realistic — and  ignores  hu- 
man nature — to  establish  a  consumers' 
watchdog  on  Government  under  those  condi- 
tions and  expect  it  to  perform  fully  up  to 
anticipations. 

In  spreading  the  appointing  authority 
between  the  executive  and  the  leadership 
of  the  two  Houses,  I  attempt  to  respond 
in  part  to  the  concern  I  voiced  in  the 
testimony.  Admittedly,  it  does  not  go  all 
the  way.  I  sense  that  at  this  point  in 
our  experience  with  legislative  efforts  to 
give  the  consumer  a  voice  in  affairs  that 
intimately  affect  him.  Congress  is  not 
prepared  to  go  further.  Indeed,  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  as  far  as  a  sharing  of  the  ap- 
pointment as  between  the  President  and 
Congress. 

I  hope  very  much,  however,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  that  modification. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  veto  power 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
have  over  this  agency  may  be  reduced  if 
not  eliminated. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  in  sum- 
mary outlined,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendments,  after  further  discus- 
sion, will  be  agreed  to.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  with  some  modifica- 
tions, the  bill  will  become  the  law. 

I  conclude,  as  I  opened,  by  saying  that 
contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  are  objectives  which  many  of 
us  for  long  years  have  sought  to  see 
realized.  This  is  the  opportunity.  But, 
in  reaching  for  those  goals,  let  us  make 
certain  that  we  are  not  constructing  a 
machine  which  will  destroy  the  con- 
sumer to  whose  service  we  shall  claim 
the  machine  shall  be  put. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  do  not  put  on 
the  road  a  vehicle  which  is  ineffective 
in  achieving  its  objective  but  merely  in 
its  existence  and  creation  will  provide  the 
alibi  for  delaying  for  long  years  more 
adopting  procedures  that  will  in  fact  re- 
spond to  the  myriad  problems  that  con- 
front the  American  consumer  in  today  s 
marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  six  amend- 
ments, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1084    THROUGH     1089 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh>.  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments    will    be    printed    in    the 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1084  through 
1089'  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1084 

On  page  8,  strike  Section  201,  lines  1-25; 
on  page  9,  strike  lines  1-8  and  substitute  the 
foUowing: 
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"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  as  an 
independent  agency  an  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

•■(b)  The  agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
9-member  Board  of  Directors,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
m  such  manner  as  to  stagger  their  terms 
for  2,  4  and  6  years  respectively;  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  stagger  their  terms  for  2,  4  and  6 
years  respectively;  and  three  of  whom  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  In  such  manner  as  to  stagger  their 
terms  for  2,  4  and  6  years  respectively;  sub- 
sequent appointments  shall  be  for  6  year 
terms  and  shall  be  made  by  the  office  making 
the  original  appointment.  Vacations  shall  be 
filled  by  the  office  making  the  original  ap- 
pomtment  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  va- 
cated. The  Board  of  Directors  may  elect  a 
chairman  and  such  other  officers  of  the 
Board  as  they  may  deem  and  adopt  rules, 
regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  orderly  car- 
rying on  of  business  and  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-IS  under  Sec- 
tion 5332.  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  including  travel 
time;  and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  of  business,  they 
may  l>e  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 6703  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Board  of  Directors,  by  majority 
vote,  shall  appoint  a  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  head  the  agency  and  serve 
at  the  wUl  of  the  Board  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
The  Director  shall  nominate,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board,  a  consumer  counsel 
for  the  agency  who  shall  be  chief  legal  of- 
ficer of  the  agency,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
shall  be  Acting  Director  during  the  absence 
or  disability,  or  in  the  event  of  vacancies  in 
the  offices  of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector. 

"(e)  The  Director  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  agency  not  to  exceed  five 
assistant  Directors." 


Amendment   No.    1085 

On  page  9,  line  12,  delete  the  word,  "execu- 
tive," Insert  a  comma  after  the  word  "agen- 
cies" and  add  the  word,  "Congress." 

On  page  11,  line  13,  after  the  word  "re- 
quest" Insert  a  comma  and  add  the  words 
"file  complaints." 

On  page  11,  line  15,  strike  the  word  "execu- 
tive" and  Insert  the  words  "or  any  federal 
court"  after  the  word  "agency". 

On  page  11.  line  18,  strike  the  words  "the 
provisions  of  this  section"  and  insert  the 
words  "the  rules  or  regulations  governing 
practice  and  procedure  before  the  federal 
agency,  the  Congress,  or  court." 

On  page  11,  line  20,  strike  the  word  "not." 

On  page  12,  lines  9-25;  page  13,  lines  1- 
25;  page  14,  lines  1-25;  page  15,  lines  1-25; 
and  page  16,  lines  1-4,  strike  the  language 
Included  within  the  above  pages  and  lines 
and  Insert  the  loUovrtng: 

"(c)  The  agency  shall  have  standing  as  a 
party  In  equity  in  any  proceeding  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  including  the  right 
to  intervene  and  all  rights  to  appeal  as  may 
be  provided  by  law." 

On  page  16.  line  6,  delete  "(e)"  and  Insert 
"(d)". 


AMENDMENT    NO.     1086 

On  page  20,  line  9.  insert  the  following 
sentence  after  the  period:  "Notwithstanding 
31  U.8.C.  section  18(b)  any  inveetigation, 
survey  or  research  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  done  without  consulta- 
tion or  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  any  other  executive  branch 
agency." 

Amendment   No.    1087 

On  page  28,  line  10,  Insert  the  foUowing 
after  the  period: 

"The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  shall 
prepare  an  annual  request  for  appropriations 
each  fiscal  year  after  1973.  The  request  shall 
be  presented  simultaneously  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors." 

On  page  28,  line  20,  following  the  period 
Insert  the  following: 

"The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  con- 
sultation with  the  representatives  of  recipi- 
ents of  grants  vmder  this  section,  shall  pre- 
pare an  annual  request  for  appropriations 
each  fiscal  year  after  1973.  The  request  shall 
be  presented  simultaneously  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1  of  each  year  by  the  Board  of 
Directors." 

Amendment  No.  1088 

On  page  35,  line  6,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

"(12)  Contain  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
tlie  agency  designated  or  created  by  the  state 
will  effectively  represent  the  consumer." 

Amendment  No.  1089 

On  page  44,  line  12,  insert  the  foUowing 
language  after  the  period : 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  by 
any  court  or  agency  as  affecting  the  discre- 
tion of  any  court  or  agency  to  permit  any 
person  or  group  or  class  of  persons  to  initiate. 
Intervene  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 
court  or  agency  proceeding." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  70-770, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  in  lieu  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs),  re- 
signed. 

THE    SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  within  the  next 
few  days,  probably  on  Thursday,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priation bill. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  realize,  this 


bill  carries  within  it  an  appropriation  of 
$290  million  for  fimding  the  supersonic 
transport.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
troversy. It  is  a  matter  on  which  I  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  a  close  vote  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
have  been  a  great  many  new  develop- 
ments over  the  past  12  months.  It  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  a  historic  decision. 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  supersonic 
transport  in  its  vote  on  Thursday,  there 
is  then  every  likelihood  that  the  program 
will  be  fimded  to  its  completion.  I  think 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  a  critical  vote. 
I  think  that  in  discussing  the  super- 
sonic transport,  we  should  first  of  all 
put  it  in  the  perspective  of  the  capabil- 
ity of  this  country  to  expend  $290  mil- 
lion for  this  kind  of  program.  I  think 
that  there  are  many  good  programs 
which  we  all  want.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams that  many  of  us  feel  should  be 
funded  more  fully  than  they  are.  How- 
ever, it  is  unfortunately  necessary  for  us 
to  make  some  hard,  tough  decisions  to 
cut  back  expenditures  in  fields  in  which 
we  would  like  to  make  them. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  strongly  op- 
poses the  supersonic  transport.  I  think 
that  such  a  strong  case  against  it  has 
been  made  that  we  should  not  go  ahead 
with  it  even  if  we  did  not  have  the 
problem  of  limited  funds.  Under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  where  we  have  a  very 
tight  budget,  regardless  of  what  attitude 
the  administration  takes,  even  those  who 
favor  the  SST  should  reconsider  their 
vote  in  view  of  the  tough  choice  on  pri- 
orities we  face. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  to  elimi- 
nate any  expenditures  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  say  that  primarily 
because  two  newspaper  articles  have 
come  to  my  attention  over  the  weekend. 
One  of  them  was  a  remarkable  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday  which 
goes  into  the  tremendous  needs  of  our 
cities  and  documents  them. 

The  article  points  out  that  in  city 
after  city  the  financial  situation  has 
become  reaUy  critical.  The  cities  are  in 
a  state  of  crisis.  We  know  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  mayor  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  officials  have  taken  cuts  in 
their  salaries  and  that  some  people  have 
been  laid  off. 

Many  people  feel  that  New  York  is  an 
exceptional  case  in  this  respect.  But  it  is 
not.  Financial  crisis  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  I  expect  to  go  into  this  in 
detail  in  a  few  moments.  However,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  great  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  provide  more  fimds  in  the 
coming  year.  Many  will  feel  that  more 
funds  are  necessary  and  desirable  and 
that  they  must  be  granted.  We  will  have 
to  do  this  within  a  very  constricted 
budget.  I  say  that  because  of  another 
article  by  Ed  Ward,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Dale 
is  an  extremely  competent  reporter  on 
economics,  about  as  able  as  any  whom 
I  know.  He  makes  a  fine  analysis  of 
a  relatively  new  concept  in  economic 
tliinking.  but  one  which  has  at  last  been 
accepted  by  the  administration  and  by 
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eonomlsts  generally.  That  Is  the  con- 
ce  )t  of  the  unemployment  surplus.  That 
coicems  the  fact  that  in  determining 
hew  much  we  spend,  we  should  do  so  on 
ths  bP.sis  of  trj'ing  to  balance  Federal 
revenues  at  a  level  of  full  employment, 
lull"  employment  is  detennined  as  a 
le 'el  of  unemployment  of  4  percent — 
ar  d  this  Is  an  assumption  made  by  many 
CO  momists— they  say  that  once  unem- 
pl  >yment  gets  below  4  percent,  inflation 
likely  to  become  unacceptable, 
[f  we  assume  that  that  is  our  target 
.  then  we  can  calculate  on  this  basis 
much  money  we  can  spend  and  have 
budget  in  balance  if  we  have  a  4 
level  of  unemployment.  The 
is  that  if  we  have  5.5  percent  or 
percent  of  unemployment,  as  we  have 
the  present  time,  we  can  run  a  very 
deficit  and  justify  it  on  the  grounds 
with  that  level  of  expenditures  and 
with  the  tax  rates  being  what  they  are. 
budget  would  come  into  balance.  As 
uijemployment  diminishes  and  as  profits 
up  and  we  proceed  in  the  direction 
full  employment,  the  concept  of  "full 
eihployment  surplus"  can  tell  us  how 
m  iich  of  a  deficit  is  a  responsible  one. 
This  is  something  that  many  conserva- 
refused  to  accept  in  the  past.  The 
a4ministration  refused  to  accept  it  for  a 
time  but  in  the  last  few  months 
have  accepted  it.  They  agree  this  is 
sensible  and  a  desirable  position. 
It  is  a  sound  concept  because  if  you 
at  ^empt  to  balance  the  budget  when  im- 
eqiplojTnent  is  high  it  is  cruel  and  it 
the  attempt  to  balance  the  budg- 
will  insure  a  continuance  of  the  high 
of  unemployment,  and  fuilher  there 
11  be  restraint  from  providing  the  kind 
economic  growth  and  the  kind  of  stim- 
ufetion  that  is  needed. 

Anyone  who  follows  this  matter  can 
airee  that  this  is  a  more  liberal  concept 
tlan  we  had  before  and  it  permits  a 
la  rger  amount  of  expenditures.  But  even 
01 1  this  new  liberal  basis  of  estimates  in 
tl  e  coming  year  we  will  be  limited  to  $228 
bflion. 

Zn  view  of  the  desperate  needs  of  our 
cities  suid  urgent  reqiiirements  elsewhere, 
w  i  will  not  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  any 
p  X)granis  that  are  not  justified  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  national  well  being. 
This  is  why  I  am  raising  this  super- 
sonic transport  question  this  evening  and 
tiying  to  put  it  In  that  perspective.  I 
w  ould  like  to  debate  the  matter  with  my 
fi  lends  who  feel  it  is  a  good  program, 
a  id  who  feel  they  would  Like  to  go  ahead 
a  id  do  something  for  the  aviation  indus- 
t:y.  I  would  like  them  to  consider  the 
g  -eat  importance  at  this  time,  in  view 
o ;  the  needs  that  are  so  urgent,  and  the 
fiict  we  have  a  definite  ceiling  on  the 
a  nount  we  can  spend,  that  our  cities  are 
i:  I  such  dire  straits,  and  we  have  so  many 
0  :her  needs  we  all  would  like  to  further, 
including  sudent  loans  and  health  needs, 
hich  we  have  to  reduce  and  cut  because 
fimds  are  not  available. 

I  wish  to  review  some  of  the  argu- 
rtents  on  the  SST. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  in  favor 
df  the  SST  is  that  it  would  help  our 
i  alance  of  payments;  that  Ls,  as  we  build 
t  tiese  planes  we  would  sell  them  abroad 
i  ar  $50  million  or  so  a  copy  and  we  would 
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have  several  billion  dollars  flow  into  this 
country.  In  addition,  It  Is  said  if  we  did 
not  build  the  plane  we  would  have  to 
buy  it  from  abroad  and  dollars  would 
flow  out  and  our  balance  of  payments 
would  be  adversely  affected. 

The  question  of  whether  it  would  ad- 
vei-sely  affect  the  balance  of  payments 
was  put  to  a  panel  of  experts  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  1969.  The  principal  au- 
thorities on  this  were  officials  from  the 
Treasury  E>epartnient.  These  Treasury 
experts  at  that  time  decided  that  the 
SST  would  not  be  favorable  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  but  unfavorable.  The 
conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  was  the  same. 
Recent'y  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  asked  16  outstanding 
economists — the  biggest  names  among 
economic  experts  in  our  country,  includ- 
ing Friedman,  Heller,  and  others — and 
the  opinion  was  overwhelming.  15  to  1, 
against  building  the  SST  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons.  Fifteen  of  these  16 
economists  said  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
build  the  SST  and  that  the  balance  of 
payments  would  not  be  benefited. 

The  second  argument  for  building  the 
SST  is  that  the  Concorde  being  built  by 
the  British  and  the  French  would  be 
such  an  efficient  plane  it  would  give 
Britain  and  France  a  big  advantage  In 
the  international  aviation  industry. 

The  fact  is  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  has  a  dominant  position  in 
the  aviation  Industry.  That  dominant 
position  has  been  achieved  because  we 
have  free  entei-prise  In  the  aviation  In- 
dustry. The  Giovernraent  is  not  involved 
in  it  and  we  have  not  had  subsidization 
for  private  aircraft  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  past. 

This  SST  approach  would  get  the 
Government  Into  construction  and  Into 
the  operation  of  the  airlines,  and  in  a 
big  way.  I  think  that  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  On  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
of  experts  who  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  Concorde 
is  very  imlikely  to  become  a  serious  com- 
petitor with  our  jumbo  jets  and  super- 
sonic jets.  It  is  small,  it  is  not  nearly  as 
fast  as  our  supersonic  plane  would  be, 
there  is  some  question  if  It  can  fly  from 
London  to  New  York  without  carrying  a 
payload  and  if  it  does  not  carry  a  pay- 
load  there  would  be  no  economic  value 
in  the  Concorde. 

The  Concode  also  raised  very  sub- 
stantial problems  with  regard  to  the  en- 
vironment in  England.  Of  course,  they 
are  conscious  of  the  potentiality  in  pro- 
ducing an  advanced  plane  that  would 
give  them  prestige  and  an  advantage  in 
aviation,  but  in  spite  of  that  there  has 
been  complaint  about  the  terrific  noise 
of  the  Concorde  and  other  disadvan- 
tages. So  there  are  real  Indications  that 
the  Concorde  not  only  may  not  be  an  ef- 
fective competitor,  but  may  never  be 
produced. 

Overnins  have  been  great  and  they 
have  had  to  put  in  substantially  more 
money  than  was  anticipated.  There  is  a 
definite  possibility  that  if  we  reject  the 
SST  on  Thursday  or  Friday  that  the 
British  then  would  stop  production  on 
the  Concorde,  would  opt  out  of  it,  and 
the   international   SST   race   would   be 


postponed  until  we  solve  some  serious 
technological  problems. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of 
question,  of  course,  about  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  tlie  supersonic  trans- 
port, in  the  first  place,  the  impact  in 
terms  of  noise.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
complaints  by  people  who  live  in  or 
around  airports  about  the  subsonic  jets. 
Well,  as  the  song  goes,  "Baby,  you  ain't 
seen  nothin'  yet."  The  testimony  before 
our  joint  committee  by  cne  of  the  out- 
standing scientific  experts  was  that  it 
was  estimated  tiiat  sideline  noise — by 
that  he  meant  noise  within  2'/^  miles  of 
takeoff  at  the  airport — would  be  50  times 
greater  with  the  supersonic  than  it  is 
with  the  subsonic  jet.  Of  course,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
50  times  as  great.  We  had  the  testimony 
of  an  expert,  who  was  the  SST  adviser 
for  Presidents  Nixon,  Johnson,  and  Ken- 
nedy, the  last  three  Presidents.  Some 
people  say  that  that  estimate  is  wrong; 
that  it  would  be  only  three  or  four  times 
as  great.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  crash- 
ing, thunderous  roar. 

One  sonar  expert  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  has  written 
that  the  impact  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  be  so  great  that  If  500  of  them 
were  In  operation — and  the  estimate  is 
there  would  have  to  be  500  in  operation  if 
it  were  to  be  a  successful  operation — the 
impact  would  be  so  great  that  any  house 
within  15  miles  of  the  Kennedy  Airport 
in  New  York — and,  of  course,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  homes — 
or  9  miles  from  the  San  Francisco  airport 
or  the  Los  Angeles  airport,  where  the 
supersonic  transports  would  oper.ate, 
would  have  to  be  soundproofed  at  a  cost 
of  $6,000  per  house. 

So  it  can  be  seen  why  there  is  such  a 
rising  tide  of  opposition  and  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the 
supersonic  transport.  Private  polls  taken 
on  the  question  show  that  opposition  to 
the  SST  has  been  8  to  1.  9  to  1,  and  10  to  1 
against. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  problem  of 
upper  atmosphere  pollution  caused  by 
the  SST.  The  SST  Is  entirely  different 
from  the  present  subsonic  jet.  The  super- 
.sonlc  transport  cannot  fly  at  25  or  30 
thousand  feet;  it  must  fly  at  60,000  feet. 
At  that  level  the  atmosphere  is  extremely 
thin,  and  the  emissions  have  a  far  more 
profoimd  effect  because  they  disintegrate 
much  more  slowly,  because  the  atmos- 
phere is  too  thin.  At  that  level  the 
moisture  emitted  from  the  SST  would 
warm  the  atmosphere  and  have  a  de- 
structive effect  on  the  ozone.  The  ozone 
is  that  part  of  the  envelope  that  sur- 
rovmds  the  earth  which  makes  it  possible 
for  human  life.  Without  ozone,  ultravio- 
let radiation  would  be  so  intense  that 
plant  life,  animal  life,  and  human  life 
would  not  be  able  to  exist.  If  any  part  of 
the  ozone  is  destroyed,  it  can  have  a  seri- 
ous effect,  sometimes  a  fatal  effect  on 
people,  animal  life,  and.  of  course,  on 
plant  life. 

The  expectation  on  the  part  of  respon- 
sible authorities  Is  that  the  SST  would 
reduce  the  ozone  from  5  to  10  percent. 
Many  people  say  that,  if  it  is  reduced  as 
much  as  9  percent,  it  can  have  a  serious 
effect,  perhaps  a  fatal  effect,  on  some  an- 
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imals,  and  perhaps  on  some  humans,  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  in  part  specula- 
tive, because  we  do  not  have  500  of  those 
planes  flying.  We  would  have  to  have 
them  flying  before  we  determined 
whether  or  not  they  would  have  a  lethal 
effect,  but  responsible  scientists  say  this 
is  their  expectation.  It  is  this  kind  of 
nightmare  which  should  be  studied  be- 
fore we  go  ahead  and  spend  $290  million 
more  and  make  it  likely  to  continue  with 
a  plane  that  could  have  a  serious  effect 
on  this  planet. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  SST  has 
been  given  an  extraordinary  priority.  It 
not  only  has  been  given  red  carpet  treat- 
ment in  terms  of  funding,  but  also  has 
been  given  DX  priority;  that  is.  in  pro- 
curement of  vital  materials  in  short 
supply,  the  construction  of  the  SST  has 
been  given  special  priority,  a  kind  of  su- 
periority over  99  percent  of  our  mili- 
tary programs  and  over  all  civilian  pro- 
grams. The  SST  is  the  only  nonmUitary 
program  that  has  been  given  this  DX  pri- 
ority. It  can  orHy  be  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

This  is  another  indication  of  the  ex- 
traordinary, red  carpet,  special,  privi- 
leged treatment  given  to  the  supersonic 
transport. 

This  is  something  which  certainly 
should  give  us  pause,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  SST  will  provide  a  beneflt  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  our  people.  It 
has  no  mihtary  value,  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  testimony  we  received.  The  SST  will 
benefit  only  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  people,  those  who  fly  overseas  reg- 
ularly. The  rest  of  the  population  would 
be  benefitted  only  if  we  assumed  that 
loud  noise  is  good  for  one,  because  the 
rest  of  the  population  is  going  to  have  to 
suffer  from  the  loud  noise.  They  would 
not  benefit,  because  only  those  who  fly 
overseas  regularly  would  beneflt.  We  have 
assurances  that  the  airplane  will  not 
fly  overland  because  of  the  supersonic 
boom,  which  would  be  very  noisy.  So  if 
we  confined  the  airplane  to  the  use  of 
those  who  fly  overseas  regularly,  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  American 
people  would  beneflt.  They  are  affluent 
people,  who  coiald  well  afford  to  pay  for 
this  cost,  without  having  the  Govern- 
ment subsidize  it. 

I  want  to  make  another  point  in  this 
cormection,  and  that  is  that  the  people 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
who  are  responsible  for  the  SST  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  environmental  prob- 
lem and  they  have  agreed  that  a  research 
panel  should  be  appointed  to  study  the 
problem.  The  trouble  is  that  those  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  give  a  competent, 
objective  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  SST 
on  the  environment  are  not  on  the  panel. 
Nobody  is  on  that  panel  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Nobody  is  on 
that  panel  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  from 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  No- 
body is  on  that  panel  from  any  of  the 
three  agencies  that  comprised  the  envi- 
ronmental panel  of  last  year's  Presiden- 
tial Commission  that  reviewed  the  legis- 
lation and  which  opposed  it.  So  the  panel 
is  loaded  with  people  from  Commerce, 


from  the  Air  Force,  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
principal  proponent  of  the  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  it- 
self is  involved.  In  addition  there  are 
private  interests  involved  from  McDon- 
nell, Douglas,  and  American  Airlines. 
They  are  on  the  panel.  So  they  have 
loaded  the  panel.  If  that  panel  arrived 
at  a  recommendation  that  the  environ- 
ment would  be  adversely  affected,  it 
would  be  an   astounding  surprise. 

There  are  other  reasons  I  might  go 
into.  I  wanted  to  review  some  of  the 
principal  arguments  against  it  before  I 
got  into  my  main  argument  this  evening. 

When  President  Kennedy  announced 
that  we  should  go  ahead  with  the  SST, 
he  said  that  "in  no  event"  should  we 
spend  more  than  $750  million  on  it.  This 
appropriation  would  bring  us  to  $1  bil- 
lion, because  we  have  already  spent 
about  S710  miUion.  This  proposal  in- 
volves $290  million.  We  would  spend 
about  $1  billion  on  it  if  we  went  ahead 
with  this  appropriation.  We  would,  there- 
fore, exceed  the  amount  President  Ken- 
nedy said  we  should  expend.  This  would 
not  be  close  to  the  end  of  the  amount 
we  would  spend.  The  estimated  cost  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
build  the  two  prototypes  would  be  $1,342 
billion — 80  percent  over  the  ceiling  we 
were  promised  in  1963.  But  even  this  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  eventual 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  Here 
are  the  reasons: 

But  the  cost  will  be  far  higher. 

First,  the  Government's  present  cost 
estimates  cover  just  phases  1,  2,  and  3  of 
the  program;  that  is,  planning,  research, 
and  development  and  design  competition 
and  construction  of  the  two  prototypes. 

Second,  there  is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  the  government  will  get  in- 
volved in  phase  4,  the  certification  stage, 
and  phase  5,  the  early  part  of  the  pro- 
duction stage. 

The  reason  we  were  sucked  into, 
brought  into,  pulled  into  this  operation, 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  funds 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  prototype, 
was  the  argument,  "Well,  you  cannot 
expect  private  industry  to  provide  such 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  on  some- 
thing so  speculative,  something  so  risky. 
So  what  you  have  to  do,  if  private  in- 
dustry does  not  come  up  with  it,  is  have 
the  Federal  Government  get  into  it." 

The  argument  I  am  making  is  that  the 
SST  is  still  very  risky.  If  anyone  does  not 
think  so,  I  ask  him  to  talk  to  any  of  the 
airlines.  None  of  the  airlines  have  in- 
dicated a  real  enthusiasm  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

And  I  might  also  point  out  that  the 
subsequent  phases  are  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  higher.  If  $1.3  billion  is  too 
much,  the  $3  to  $4  billion  of  production 
costs  will  really  be  too  much;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  be  expected 
to  be  sucked  into  phases  4  and  5,  the 
certification  phase  and  the  production 
phase. 

I  might  point  out  something  I  have 
not  mentioned  until  now,  but  I  think 
this  is  an  appropriate  place  to  state  it: 
If  the  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  SST  were  that  of  an  in- 


vestor who  expected  to  invest  In  a  stock 
in  the  stock  market,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  would  reject  in 
a  minute  the  license  of  any  broker  who 
would  sell  to  an  investor  the  kind  of 
investment  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  in  the  SST. 

Proponents  say,  "After  all,  what  is  all 
the  sweat?  Why  worry  about  spending 
all  this  money?  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  get  its  money  back  anyway.'" 
If  the  SST  is  a  great  success,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  they  say.  "will  get  back 
its  money  with  interest — get  it  back  and 
get  a  billion  dollars  in  addition. " 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  the 
following : 

First,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  get  its  money  back  unless  there  is  a 
very  large  number  of  these  planes  pro- 
duced. One  noted  economist  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  advantages  of  fiying 
on  the  SST — and  he  calculated  them 
very  carefully  on  the  basis  of  the  earn- 
ings of  people  who  might  fly  on  the  SST, 
and  so  forth— about  139  SSTs  would  be 
built. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  this  is  far  fewer  than 
the  Department  of  Transportation  or 
the  industry  expects.  But  if  that  econ- 
omist is  correct,  it  would  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  get  back 
nothing — it  would  lose  every  single 
penny  we  put  in.  All  this  money  would 
go  down  the  drain.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  get  nothing  back;  but  under 
those  circumstances,  both  the  airlines 
and  the  Boeing  Co.,  which  produces  the 
SST,  would  get  their  money  back  and 
mnke  a  profit  to  boot.  They  would  get 
their  money  back  with  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  deal  is 
that?  They  say,  "It  is  too  risky  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  tc  get  into;  they  do  not 
want  to  get  into  it  by  themselves."  But 
it  is  not  too  risky  for  Uncle  Sam.  They 
are  asking  Uncle  Sugar  to  put  up  90  per- 
cent of  the  money  and  take  virtually  all 
the  risks. 

If  the  plane  is  a  big  success,  then  what 
h?ppens?  The  Federal  Government  gets 
its  money  back  with  about  4.5  percent 
interest — less  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  for  money  it  borrows. 
What  does  that  mean?  That  means  the 
Federal  Government,  even  if  everything 
works  out,  will  lose  money,  because  we 
have  to  borrow  money  now.  and  pay 
far  more  than  4.5  percent  because  we 
have  a  deficit,  in  order  to  invest  in  the 
SST. 

So  there  is  just  no  way  the  Fed^'al 
Government  can  come  out.  Can  you  im- 
agine telling  an  investor,  and  expecting 
to  sell  anything  to  him,  "Look,  there  is  a 
chance  that  you  will  lose  everything  you 
have  got.  Some  good  economists  say,  not 
that  it  will,  but  that  it  might  work  out. 
and  if  it  does  work  out,  we  will  give  you 
less  than  you  would  get  if  you  invest  in 
absolutely  riskless,  tax-free  Government 
bonds." 

That  would  be  a  ridiculous  Investment 
to  make,  but  that  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
Investment  the  Government  is  being 
asked  to  make  now. 

As  I  say,  this  billion  dollars  from 
Uncle  Sam  is  only  the  beginning.  That 
was  confirmed  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Beggs  before  the  Joint 
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E<  onomic  Committee  last  spring.  I  asked 
in  about  this,  and  Secretary  Beggs  said 
Government  might  have  to  make 
liable  to  the  SST  manufacturer,  in 
addition  to  the  $13  billion  for  the  pro- 
totype version,  an  additional  $1  billion 
e  and  beyond  prototype  develop- 
^nt.  in  the  event  that  private  financing 
unavailable;  and  there  is  every 
r^icatlon  that  private  financing  Is  like- 
to  prove  unavailable,  partly  because 
airlines  are  not  now  in  good  financial 
:  partly  because  they  have  already 
heavily  in  the  jiunbo  jet;  and 
rtly  because  they  find,  when  they 
these  enormous  capital  invest - 
unts,  that  they  are  in  bad  financial 
c^ditlon  for  some  years  thereafter.  So 
expect  the  Rirllnes  to  pick  up  this 
afe  l5  expecting  a  great  deal,  and  it  is 
ve  ry  likely  that  the  Federal  Government 
w  11  be  In  it  for  at  least  another  billion 
d<  liars. 

That  would  bring  the  total  Federal 
Ovemment  Investment  to  the  vicinity 
ol  2.3  billion.  But  that  does  not  take 
into  account  an  overrun. 
And,  Mr.  President,  overruns  here  are 
likely.  Overruns  come  when  you  get 
a  new  kind  of  technology,  new  kinds 
techniques,  new  kinds  of  metal — areas 

have  not  been  explored  before. 
This  is  a  new  technology.  We  are  now 
uiing  on  the  SST  not  aluminum,  the 
u4ual  metal  which  has  been  used  in  such 
,  and  has  been  used  in  the  Concorde, 
fdr  example,  but  something  called 
bfushed  titanium  honeycomb. 

Brushed  titanium  honeycomb  is  a  very 
e:totic  new  metal.  It  might  work  out  per- 
fsjctly,  but  the  experience  has  been  that 
things  require  adjustment  and 
and  have  to  be  tested  over  and 
ofer  again.  And  here  is  where  the  over- 
come. 
We  have  had  the  experience  witli  our 
Department  that  the  average 
errun — not  In  new,  exotic  areas — on 
major  new  weapons  systems  has  been 
percent.  So  I  think,  with  this  new  kind 
metal,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
overrun  which  would  be  very  high  In- 
Fifty  percent,  I  think,  is  a  modest 
eipectation.  A  reasonable  expectation 
wpuld  be  that  the  costs  would  soar  from 
billion  to  $3.5  billion. 
Experts  have  testified  publicly  that 
emment  costs  on  the  SST  will  run 
$3  to  $5  biUlon.  Gen.  Elwood  Quesada, 
ghly  qualified  to  speak  on  this  matter, 
was  formerly  head  of  the  Federal 
A)viation  Agency,  is  now  a  director  of  one 
the  top  airlines  in  the  country,  and 
right  In  on  the  ground  fioor  as  FAA 
C^iairman  when  the  SST  was  started, 
id  he  expected  It  to  cost  $2  to  $3  billion. 
Et.  Richard  Garwin,  science  adviser  to 
P  residents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon, 
niade  the  same  kind  of  prediction. 

As  the  Etepartment  of  Transportation 
Kiys,  we  are  not  half  way  through  this 
project.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not 
e  fen  one-third  through.  We  are  barely 
)  percent  along,  and  80  percent  of  the 
c  )sts  still  lie  ahead.  So  under  the  cir- 
c  unstances,  as  I  say,  we  have  to  con- 
s  der  the  impact  of  the  costs  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

I  have   made  the  argument  tonight, 
ahd  the  principal  aigument  I  want  to 
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make  and  reinforce.  Is  that  the  main 
difficulty  we  face  for  the  next  10  years 
in  Congress  is  how  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  tremendously  serious 
needs  of  our  society  In  the  environment 
in  our  cities,  for  health,  and  In  all  kinds 
of  other  ways.  We  are  going  to  be  strap- 
ped again  and  again,  faced  with  the 
Question  of  whether  or  not  we  can  go 
to  the  people  of  America  with  higher 
taxes.  Anyone  who  experienced  the  re- 
cent election  knows  how  hard  that  is 
going  to  be.  No  one  with  a  serious  esti- 
mate of  the  economic  and  political  situa- 
tion today  would  argue  that  we  could  go 
this  year  to  the  American  people  with 
a  tax  Increase.  This  administration  is 
not  going  to  do  it;  we  know  they  are 
not.  They  have  indicated  they  are  not. 
They  have  some  kind  of  vague  proposal 
about  a  tax  on  leaded  gasoline,  but  that 
will  not  get  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year,  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  next  year.  There  is  more  likeli- 
hood of  a  tax  decrease,  because  of  the 
economic  situation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  for  us  to 
try  to  provide  additional  fimds  for  any- 
thlnk  like  the  SST,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  very 
wasteful  and  very  foolish.  It  means  we 
will  not  be  able  to  nrovlde  the  funds  we 
need  to  provide  for  tJucatlon,  for  health, 
and  for  our  cities,  which  are  really  up 
against  it  in  a  very  serious  way,  and  now 
laying  people  off,  although  they  are  suf- 
fering in  those  cities  very  serious  im- 
employment.  The  main  issue  that  now 
emerges  in  national  politics  is,  will  the 
Nixon  administration  stick  to  Its  prin- 
ciples on  the  national  budget? 

The  Nixon  administration  has  lately 
taken  a  more  liberal  view  on  the  budget. 
Casper  Weinberger,  when  he  first  went  In 
to  head  the  Budget  Office,  said  they 
wanted  a  balanced  budget,  period,  even  in 
periods  of  high  unemployment.  Mr. 
Weinberger,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  now 
revised  that  view,  and  imderstands  that 
you  cannot  have  a  balanced  budget  with 
unemployment  as  high  as  It  is.  So  let 
us  assume  that  there  will  be  a  deficit.  Let 
us  calculate  the  budget  so  that  it  will 
come  into  balance  only  as  we  approach 
4  percent  unemployment.  This  means 
we  are  assiunlng  we  would  get  the  higher 
income  that  would  ccMne  in  if  we  had  an- 
other 2  million  people  working,  with  the 
lnc<Hne  taxes  they  would  pay,  the  higher 
income  that  would  come  in  if  we  had 
more  production  and,  therefore,  higher 
production  and  a  higher  corporate  in- 
come tax  yield.  This  would  mean,  on  that 
full-employment  basis — providing  for  a 
bigger  budget  next  year — one  that  could 
go  as  high  as  $228  bilUon.  But  that  $228 
billion  is  going  to  be  vei-y  hard  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  stick  to.  He  will  not  be  able 
to  stick  to  it  if  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  projects  like  the  SST,  unless  he 
makes  some  cuts  in  other  very  essential 
programs  that  I  think  almost  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  want 
very  dearly  to  resist.  After  aU.  the  SST 
Is  not  going  to  educate  a  child;  it  is  not 
going  to  cure  anybody  who  is  111;  it  Is 
not  going  to  provide  any  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  be  able  to  improve 
themselves.  It  is  not  going  to  meet  any 
essential  need  in  this  country. 

The  argument  for  the  SST  now  bolls 


down  to  the  fact  that  we  have  an  tmem- 
ployment  situation,  and  it  is  paiUcularly 
bad  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  some 
of  the  other  States  that  might  have  sub- 
contractors in  the  SST,  so  why  not  go 
ahead  with  the  program?  It  may  be 
wasteful;  at  least,  you  are  going  to  put 
people  to  work. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  this  Is  not 
a  productive  way  to  put  people  to  work. 
After  all,  this  is  an  industry  where  you 
hire  people  who,  by  and  large,  over  the 
years  are  highly  skilled  and  are  in  short 
supply.  Most  of  the  employment  will  not 
come  In  1971  and  1972.  It  will  come  in 
1978,  1979,  1980,  and  1981.  This  is  when 
you  will  get  into  production.  In  those 
years,  how  will  we  know  what  the  em- 
ployment picture  is  going  to  be?  If  we 
make  the  kind  of  progress  we  should 
make  economically,  we  should  have  close 
to  a  full-employment  economy  at  that 
time.  We  should  work  in  that  direction. 
We  should  make  assumptions  that  that 
would  be  the  situation.  If  we  do  that, 
with  the  50,000  jobs  that  would  be  avail- 
able in  1978  and  1979.  The  SST  would  be 
infiationary.  It  would  mean  that  Instead 
of  people  working  on  counteracting  en- 
vironment pollution,  instead  of  people 
working  on  improving  the  health  of  our 
people,  instead  of  people  working  in  ed- 
ucation and  housing,  they  will  be  work- 
ing in  building  a  plane  which  will  pol- 
lute the  environment. 

The  question  Is,  How  about  the  im- 
mediate Jobs?  This  would  provide  some 
20,000  Jobs  in  the  next  couple  of  years 
in  the  prototype  construction.  Well  there 
is  a  far  more  productive  way  to  provide 
jobs  and  far  more  of  them  than  this.  If 
we  take  that  $290  million  and  fund  the 
emergency  mortgage  credit  bill  which  is 
now  law — I  was  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment tiiat  provided  this — we  could  pro- 
vide a  payment  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  9-percent  mortgage  on 
housing,  which  is  the  reason  why  people 
are  not  buying  homes  and  7  percent. 

People  cannot  buy  a  home  now,  because 
if  they  go  to  buy  a  $20,000  home,  the  in- 
terest on  that  $20,000  home  Is  $38,000. 
It  \a  that  high  because  the  mortgage  is  9 
percent.  If  we  can  get  the  mortgage  down 
to  7  percent,  we  can  bring  in  literally 
himdreds  of  thoxisands  of  people  who  now 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home  but  can  buy 
a  home  if  the  mortgage  Is  that  low,  so 
that  monthly  pasTnents  are  low  enough 
for  them  to  afford  it.  This  is  not  my  cal- 
culation. This  Is  the  calculation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Administration. 
If  we  take  that  $290  miUion  from  the 
SST  and  fully  fund  that  housing  bill,  it 
would  provide  not  20.000  Jobs,  not  200,000 
Jobs,  but  1  million  Jobs.  This  calculation 
Is  based  on  the  fact  that  If  you  reduce  the 
interest  rate  from  9  to  7  percent,  it  would 
mean  that  you  could  produce  500,000  new 
homes,  and  500,000  new  homes  means  1 
million  Jobs.  This  is  the  way  to  put  the 
people  in  this  country  to  work.  They 
would  go  to  work  in  the  State  or  in 
Wasliington,  where  they  have  a  big  lum- 
ber industry,  as  well  as  in  Oregon.  They 
would  go  to  work  all  over  America.  They 
would  go  to  work  in  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  and  elsewhere. 
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Fui-thermM-e.  you  would  be  meeUng 
a  desperate  need  not  of  a  few  people 
who  want  to  fly  overseas  a  UtUe  faster 
but  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
oeople  who  need  new  homes  and  cannot 
afford  them,  who  are  now  Uving  in  In- 
adequate housing,  doubled  up  with  rela- 
ti\es  Uving  in  trailers,  living  under  cir- 
cumstances that  are  undignified  and  un- 
necessary. 

Mr  Piesldent.  I  am  about  to  conclude. 
In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  other  pro- 
grams would  contribute  more  to  the 
quaUty  of  life  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  jobs,  far  better  than  the  SST. 

One  of  the  most  ironic  figures,  which 
I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind,  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  spend  $290 
million  this  year  to  produce  an  SST  that 
will  pollute  the  environment,  pollute  the 
air  and  we  are  spending  $105  million  to 
combat  aii-  pollution.  We  are  being  asked 
to  spend  $290  million  to  increase  air 
pollution  and  we  are  spending  $105  mil- 
lion to  reduce  it.  Does  that  make  sense? 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  We  are 
being  asked  to  spend  $290  million  this 
year  for  transportation  for  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  people,  the  jet  set,  to 
fly  overseas,  and  we  arc  spending  $204 
million  this  year  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation for  millions  of  people  to  get  to 
work.  Does  that  make  any  tense?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

We  are  being  asked  to  spend  $290 
million  this  year  for  the  supersonic 
transport  and  $85  million  in  the  entire 
country  for  consumer  protection.  In 
other  words,  we  ai-e  spending  some  three 
times  as  much — more  than  three  times 
as  much— for  the  SST  as  we  are  for 
protecting  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  course  every  American  is  a 
consumer. 

These  are  programs  which  are  vital 
to  us  all— not  an  SST  which  will  get  a 
tiny  handfull  of  businessmen  and  tour- 
ists to  Eui-ope  just  a  couple  of  houi's 
faster. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  has  no  place 
In  the  Federal  budget.  If  there  is  to  be 
an  American  SST,  let  private  industry 
finance  and  build  it.  That  is  the  way 
every  other  U.S.  aircraft  has  been  built. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  and  keep  our 
aviation  industry  strong,  not  by  panick- 
ing headlong  into  some  competition  with 
Britain  and  France  and  Russia  to  build 
a  lemon  that  no  one  really  wants. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  several 
scientists  representing  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  are  making  a  pres- 
entation to  William  Magruder  on  the 
problem  of  the  SST's  potential  environ- 
mental impact.  The  report  apparently 
deals  with  the  question  of  ozone  deple- 
tion, and  voices  concern  over  the  pos- 
sible increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation  that 
might  ensue.  I  spoke  about  that  a  little 
earlier  in  this  speech.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  is  going  directly  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Is  trying  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  who  are  responsible. 
The  question  of  ozone  depletion  has  been 
hotly  debated  all  smnmer  and  fall.  We 
would  welcome  hearing  what  the  im- 
partial group  from  the  National  Academy 
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of  Sciences  has  to  say.  We  have  appealed 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
give  us  this  information.  They  have  re- 
fused, as  they  have  refused  repeatedly 
to  give  us  information  on  the  reaction 
of  the  agencies  to  the  environmenUl 
study  that  was  made  available  to  them 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  on 
the  effect  the  SST  would  have  on  the 
environment.  On  both  these  points  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  not 
made  the  information  available. 

Mr.  President,  in  mid-September,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  fUed  its 
preliminary  draft  of  a  section  102  en- 
vironmental report  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  That  was  re- 
quired by  the  Environmental  Quality  Act. 
Eleven  Federal  agencies,  under  the  law. 
wei-e  to  submit  comments  on  the  report 
wii-hln  30  days.  Tliat  was  in  September. 
Those  reports  should  all  have  been  in  by 
now  My  staff  called  the  Department  of 
Transportation  last  Wednesday,  more 
than  60  days  after  the  time  the  initial 
report  was  filed,  and  asked  the  Depart- 
mont  of  Transportation  about  these 
agency  comments.  We  were  told  tliat  tlie 
Department  of  Transportation  has  only 
some  of  these  reports,  that  DOT  would 
not  make  available  tlie  comments  that 
it  does  have. 

In  other  words,  we  are  being  a.skod  to 
vote  on  a  $290  million  appropriation 
without  having  Information  available, 
V  hich  is  the  very  purpose  of  that  act. 
Why  are  these  reports  supposed  to  be 
made?  They  are  supposed  to  be  made  so 
tliat  Congress  will  be  fully  informed  and 
v.ill  know  what  the  situation  Is  whcri  it 
votes  on  these  appropriations.  Otherv.ise, 
we  might  as  well  not  have  such  a  re- 
quirement. The  Senate  is  entitled  to  have 
the.se  comments.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
not  making  them  available,  either. 
Clamping  the  lid  of  secrecy  on  these 
comments  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Senate  Is  about  to  make  a  decision  on 
the  SST  is  totally  without  justification. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  an  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nixon   Team    Faces   Test— Sticking   to 

Principues  on  Budobt 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington. — A  fundamental  question  is 
emer.^ing  as  the  Nixon  .^dmlnlslTation  nears 
the  toa.  decisions  on  Its  budget — and  eco- 
nomic policy— ^for  next  year.  The  question 
13  slmplv  stated:  Will  the  Administration 
stick  to  its  principles  al>out  the  budget? 

Despite  a  good  deal  of  wavering  on  such 
things  as  school  Integration,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  have  some  principles, 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  economic  poUcy. 
On  the  matter  of  Govemment  spending  it 
has  elaborated,  and  frequently  «tated.  two 
principles  of  great  Importance: 

Feder^'.  Government  outla3«  should  not 
exceed  the  yield  of  the  tax  system  at  high 
e.mployment— that  is.  when  the  economy  is 
operating  with  roughly  4  per  cent  unem- 
ployment- 
Total  tax  rates — Federal,  state  and  local— 
have  gone  about  as  high  as  they  should  go. 
The  principles  have  some  Interesting  con- 
sequences, and  the  first  people  who  shouW 


realize  them  are  Oovernor  Rockefeller  and 

M.iyor  Lindsay. 

If  the  first  principle  Is  lived  up  to  in  the 
next  budget,  ttoere  wUl  be  no  more  than 
about  »238-bilUon  o*  outlays.  01v«n  a  de- 
pressing arrav  of  unavoidable  Increases  in 
existing  expenditures,  starting  with  the  pay 
of  the  millions  of  Federal  employes,  this  out- 
side limit  means —  esteemed  Governor  and 
Mayor — that  there  is  net  much  extra  dough 
for  you.  A  littie,  yes;  but  not  much. 

II  will.  In  fact,  require  a  major  act  of  will 
by  Mr  Nlxor  to  keep  expenditures  as  low  as 
$228-billlon.  without  granting  the  states  and 
cities  an  extra  nlcbel  apart  from  the  slow- 
st.irtln^  revenue-sharing  plan  he  already  has 
proposei. 

The  fr..'3Clnating  thing  aboirt  the  hlgh- 
emplovment  budget  concept  Is  that  It  sets 
a  much  flrrrer  celling  on  expenditures  than 
all  of  the  old  budget  concepts.  A  se-ond- 
yeir  student  in  public  finance  can  calculate 
in  10  mlnutfts  what  "high  employment  rev- 
enues" wir  be,  with  a  range  of  error  of  no 
more  than  »5-binion  In  a  budget  of  well 
more  than  $200-bllllon. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  "full  employ- 
ment" gross  national  product  la  a  reason- 
ably precise  figure,  and  tl-e  revenue  Irom 
nny  given  G.N.P  is  also  a  known  figure. 
within  very  limited  error.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ety>nom!c  Advisers,  has  not  only  conceded 
♦his  point  but  has  expres.=ed  grttificfltlon 
"hat  the  high  employment  budret  principle 
set«   ftn   outside  limit   on   expenditures. 

And  so  it  does.  The  figure  is  about  $228- 
billlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  give  cr  tp.ke 
a  few  blUlon.  The  only  thing  thnt  could 
change  the  figure  is  an  increase  in  tax  r.ites; 
but  that,  apart  from  being  polltlcaHy  un- 
likely, violates  the  second  principle 

The  balanced  fuU-empIoyment  budget  con- 
cept has  another  Implication.  If  it  is  adiiorcd 
to,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  strongly  stim- 
ulative Government  fiscal  policy,  to  help  the 
economy  return  to  full  employment.  Wl'  hout 
going  into  all  the  nuances,  budget  policy 
can  be  a  Uttle  stlmtilative,  but  not  massively 
so.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member, there  Is  no  such  thing  under  this 
concept  as  a  dangerously  Inflationary  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  poUcy. 

One  does  not  bother  about  an  actual  deficit 
in  the  budget,  except  for  the  possible  impact 
on  the  money  market  and  interest  rates  be- 
cause of  Government  borrowing.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  one  knows  that  a  deficit,  as  such, 
i.s  not  stimulative.  Rev('".u('s  are  low  because 
the  economy  is  sluggish.  Indeed  the  budget 
itself— Its  actual  expenses  and  revenues— 
hardly  means  anything  at  all  In  the  economic 
sense:  "deflationary"  or  "inflationary,"  stim- 
ulative or  contractionary.  A  budget  with  a 
small  high-employment  surplus— the  aim 
outlined  by  the  Administration— is  essen- 
tially neutral. 

The  clear  companion  to  the  idea— though 
not  always  stated— is  that  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy  must  do  the  expanding  or 
contracting. 

Tlie  only  way  to  have  an  overtly  stimula- 
tive budget  is  to  raise  expenditures— or  cut 
taxe»— so  that  there  wUl  be  a  high-employ- 
ment deficit.  This  conclusion  is  now  a  fairly 
widely  accepted  gospel,  and  not  only  In  thl» 
country.  It  could  be  done,  ot  course,  and 
there  is  alre.-uly  vague  talk  of  it  for  next 
year,  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Gardner  Ackley,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  -CotincU  of  Economic  Advisers,  snid 
openly  the  other  day  that  be  would  not  mind 
a  high-employment  deficit  next  year,  given 
the  present  tiegree  of  unemployment  and  Idle 
plant  cap>aclty. 

But  such  a  decision  by  this  Administra- 
tion would  be  a  clear  breach  of  principles 
long  enunciated.  It  could  wen  add  to  the 
"inflationary  eiT)eotatkjn6"  that  still  are  only 
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I  arely  beneath  the  surface  In  this  society, 
1  acludlng  the  financial  markets. 

One  can  grant  that  consistency  is  the 
1  lobgoblln  of  little  mlnde.  One  can  even  argue 
1  hat  consistency  Is  good  in  some  things  and 
1  ,ot  in  others.  But  one  can  wonder,  too, 
^  whether  a  society  can  live  well  with  a  Gov- 
«  rnment  that  has  a  forked  tongue. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  27,  1970  J 
<  -iTiES  Cot  Back  Jobs  and  Sebvices  in  Finan- 
cial Pinch — Action    Is  Forced  by  Infla- 
tion AND  Declining  Tax  Base — Many  Con- 
front Crisis 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 
Washington. — The  twin  pressures  of  con- 
t  nued  inflation  and  a  declining  tax  base 
a  re  forcing  many  of  the  nation's  major  cities 
1 3  lay  off  workers,  trim  services  and  adopt 
ether  belt-tightening  measures. 

Reports  from  cities  around  the  country 
t  tiis  week  showed  that  those  city  officials  who 
1  ad  earlier  complained  of  financial  troubles 
a  re  now  warning  that  the  situation  may  be 
I  iachlng  crisis  proportions.  And  even  In  those 
c  ities  where  tiie  picture  is  less  bleak — such 
i  3  Atlanta,  Milwaukee  and  Houston — munlc- 
i  >al  leaders  say  they  fear  a  change  for  the 
\  orse  in  the  near  future. 

Tlie  financial  problems  of  the  cities  were 
e  cemplifled  in  New  York  last  week  when 
B  (ayor  Lindsay  laid  off  600  employees  to  save 
t  le  city  $2-miIlion  a  year.  And  the  Mayor 
and  25  top  officials  agreed  to  take  $l,000-a- 
y  ;ar  pay  cuts  as  their  personal  response  to 
t  le  budget  crisis. 

RUNNING    out    OF    FUEL 

Baltimore's  Mayor,  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro 
3 1,  likens  the  money  supply  for  his  city  to 
f  lel  for  Gen.  George  S.  Patton's  tanks: 

"You  run  as  far  as  you  can,  but  when  you 
r  in  out  of  gas  you've  got  to  stop." 

Boston's  budget  director,  Richard  E.  Wall, 
E  Ud  that  next  year  "is  going  to  be  a  bad  year, 

0  ur  expenses  are  very  great  and  rapidly  in- 
c  -easing."  And  Richard  Clark,  budget  direc- 
t  -yr  of  Denver,  commented: 

'The  basic  situation  Is  that  over  a  period 
c  r  at  least  10  years  our  expenditures  have  in- 
c  -eased  at  a  rate  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 

V  hlle  revenues  from  the  existing  tax  struc- 
t  are  have  increased  about  3  or  4  per  cent  a 
>  sar." 

The  National  League  of  Cities  reports  that 
^  hlle  local  governments  have  raised  their  tax 
c  Jllectlons  by  499  per  cent  since  World  War 
I :.  city  costs  have  risen  by  almost  560  per 
c  !nt. 

The  cities  are  caught  in  the  crunch  of  in- 
c  -eased  operating  costs,  added  to  the  exodus 
o '.  higher  income  groups  and  Industry,  leav- 

1  ig  the  Inner  cities  to  lower  income  residents, 

V  hich  results  in  a  lower  tax  base. 

To  meet  the  growing  problems,  city  ofll- 
c  als  have  taken  a  number  of  steps,  as  fol- 
li  iws: 

Cuts  in  city  service,  programs  and  budgets 
a  -e  becoming  widespread.  San  Diego  reduced 
d  jwntown    rubbish    collections    from    twice 

V  eekly  to  once  a  week,  the  same  as  the  resl- 
d  ;ntlal  schedule.  Because  of  the  defeat  of  a 
ti.x  proposal.  In  the  Nov.  3  election,  trash 
c  >llection   and   snow   removal   in   Cleveland 

V  111  be  sharply  cut  this  winter. 

Dallas  has  shelved  the  planned  construc- 
t  on  of  a  $50-mllllon  city  hall  and  cut  ex- 
p  sndltures  for  equipment  for  the  fire  and 
p  slice  departments,  for  street  resurfacing, 
t  aflic  control  programs,  land  purchases  and 
c  immunity  health  programs. 

"The  curtailed  capital  expansion  program 
Is  at  the  expense  of  the  future,"  George 
S  ;hrader,  the  assistant  city  manager,  re- 
n  larked.  "The  curtailment  of  planning  efforts 
li  L  a  community  such  as  Dallas  is  a  reduc- 
t  on  of  servlcee." 

NO    MONEY    FOR    TREES 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  monument  to  the 
c  fy's  money  crisis  is  6,000  dead  elm  trees.  No 


funds  were  appropriated  to  replace  them  ana 
money  to  remove  the  dead  ones  has  not  been 
provided  to  contend  with  the  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease that  Is  killing  them. 

In  Los  Angeles,  there  Is  no  money  for  sev- 
eral new  station  houses,  scientific  equipment 
helicopters  and  a  special  department  for  po- 
lice liaison  with  citizens. 

Vacancies  are  not  being  filled.  Mayor  D'Ale- 
sandro of  Baltimore  ordered  all  city  depart- 
ment heads  to  hold  the  line  on  planning,  and 
to  draw  up  an  alternate  set  of  figures  6  per 
cent  below  current  spending.  Denver  will 
save  $1.3-million  by  not  filling  vacancies  this 
year.  And  several  departments  in  Pittsburgh 
are  operating  far  below  strength.  Kansas  City 
is  not  filling  police  department  vacancies. 

Layoffs  and  dismissals  are  becoming  com- 
mon. In  Cleveland.  89  police  cadets  were  laid 
off.  Mayor  Peter  P.  Flaherty  of  Pittsburgh 
began  an  austerity  drive  by  discharging  30 
cleaning  women  and  has  dismissed  a  total  of 
350  since  he  took  office  last  January.  Another 
300  city  employes  reportedly  will  be  let  go 
early  next  year. 

Almost  all  cities  have  Increased  taxes,  but 
that  is  a  step  many  politicians  are  reluctant 
to  take,  especially  in  an  election  year.  Several 
elections  will  be  held  next  year,  and  the 
money  crisis  is  already  a  major  political  Issue 
In  many  places. 

In  Seattle  the  City  Council  cut  S1.5-mll- 
llon  from  Mayor  Wes  Uhlman's  $88.8-mlIlion 
budget  for  the  1971  fiscal  year.  The  Mayor 
branded  the  cut  "a  strange  witches'  brew  of 
ineptitude  and  backroom  politics,"  and  the 
fight  was  on.  The  city,  meanwhile,  enacted 
Increases  in  water  and  sewer  rales.  The  the- 
ory is  that  if  the  council  adopts  the  requested 
budget,  there  will  be  no  cuts  in  city  services. 

big    RISE    IN    tax 

In  Los  Angeles,  Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yorty 
complained  that  the  tax  on  his  home  Jumped 
from  $1,408  in  1969  to  $2,128  this  year  under 
a  combined  city-county  rate  schedule  that 
rose  this  year  to  the  highest  level  In  history. 
Hartford's  tax  rate  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1961.  and  the  prospect  Is  for  further  in- 
creases. 

Kansas  City's  situation  has  been  termed  a 
near  disaster.  The  voters  rejected  a  24-point 
revenue  package  last  December  that  included 
a  sales  tax,  a  higher  earnings  tax  and  17  bond 
propositions.  A  special  election  will  be  held 
Dec.  17  with  only  the  earnings  tax  and  a  busi- 
ness profits  tax  on  the  ballot. 

With  the  police  department  getting  the 
biggest  single  share  of  the  money,  followed 
by  the  fire  department,  the  drive  to  solicit 
support  for  the  increased  taxes  has  revolved 
around  the  "public  safety"  issue.  However, 
the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  new  city  administration  will  be  elected  next 
March  30.  Some  citizens  felt  that  the  new 
administration  should  determine  what  kind 
of  revenue  package  it  wants  and  they  rec- 
ommended postponing  the  vote. 

SLOWDOWN    BY    FIREMEN 

The  firemen  have  pressed  demands  for  sal- 
ary increases  by  engaging  in  a  work  slow- 
down. They  are  making  only  emergency  re- 
pairs on  their  equipment  and  the  fire  alarm 
office  will  accept  only  emergency  calls  for 
resuscltators  and  actual  fires. 

Some  cities'  financial  frustrations  have 
been  heightened  by  the  loss  of  state  and  Fed- 
eral aid  because  of  declines  in  population. 
Some  funds  are  granted  on  a  per  capita  t>asls, 
and  such  cities  as  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  San 
Francisco  and  Detroit  will  presumably  lose 
some  assistance.  Some  cities  in  Connecticut 
are  considering  asking  the  state  General  As- 
sembly for  massive  fund  increases. 

Nevertheless,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
has  warned:  "Central  cities  should  not  kid 
themselves  that  the  state  or  Federal  govern- 
ments or  the  suburbs  will  come  through  with 
enough  aid  and  relief  to  close  the  whole  gap 


between  local  spending  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  and  local  revenue  from  today's 
local  tax  practices." 

"Once  again  the  question  Is  not  whether, 
but  how,"  the  league  says  In  its  magazine^ 
Nation's  Cities.  Ttie  question  is  not  whether 
cities  must  do  far  more  to  help  themselves 
financially,  but  how  best  the  cities  hold  down 
their  own  local  costs  and  step  up  their  own 
local  revenues." 

"We  were  told  by  Mayor  Flaherty  to  sub- 
mit austerity  budgets  for  1971  and  keep  costs 
down."  commented  Joseph  Cosetti,  the  city 
treasurer  of  Pittsburgh.  "We  are  trying  to 
apply  new  technology,  new  business  ma- 
chines and  computers,  but  I  think  these  Just 
achieve  better  service  without  lowering  costs. 

"In  February  and  March  there  were  layoffs 
In  every  department.  Lands  and  buildings 
[department  I  let  out  30  cleaning  women;  the 
refuse  department  closed  a  city  Incinerator, 
resulting  in  80  or  90  layoffs;  cashiers,  clerks, 
typists  and  appraisers  have  been  laid  off." 

And.  adding  a  political  note  similar  to 
those  that  have  kept  a  controversy  going  be- 
tween Mayor  Flaherty,  who  is  politically  in- 
dependent,  and  other  city  officials,  Mr.  Co- 
setti said: 

"We  did  that  because  in  the  past  employ- 
ment has  been  used  by  the  Democratic  orga- 
nization. We  asked  'Who  do  we  need?'  with- 
out regard  to  political  consequences." 

PATCHWORK    PROCEDURE 

Mr.  Clark,  Denver's  budget  director,  say$ 
the  city  gets  by  with  a  "patchwork"  proce- 
diure  that  consists  of  "taking  money  from 
capital  construction.  Increasing  the  rate  of 
taxes  or  Introducing  new  taxes.  You  can't 
continue  to  exist  without  doing  something  of 
this  nature." 

William  G.  Sage,  auditor-controller  of  San 
Diego,  said  his  city  was  in  Ijetter  condition 
than  many  others,  but  might  be  In  real 
trouble  next  year. 

"We  have  been  about  three  years  behind 
other  states  in  reaching  the  crisis  stage,  but 
our  reserves  are  Just  about  used  up  and 
things  are  getting  worse  all  along."  Mr.  Sage 
said,  "Well  need  new  sources  of  revenue,  or 
we'll  have  to  cut  back  services." 

Atlanta's  finance  director,  Charles  Davis, 
explained  that  state  law  required  the  city 
to  plan  its  expenditures  below  the  previous 
year's  income.  Thus,  he  said,  Atlanta  Is  In 
excellent  shape." 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes $50-milllon  for  urban  renewal,  the 
model  cities  program,  the  airport  and  other 
projects,  as  well  as  $--  million  for  pollution 
abatement.  But  Mr.  Davis  was  concerned 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  reduced  its 
aid,  the  city  would  have  to  pay  the  tab. 

Houston  ended  1969  with  a  surplus  of  $14- 
million,  and  the  healthy  financial  picture 
that  Is  expected  to  continue  because  the  tax 
bases  have  been  broadened  to  Include  alco- 
holic beverages,  tobacco  products  and  build- 
ing materials. 

Credit  for  Houston's  enviable  financial 
situation  Is  given  to  Mayor  Louie  Welch,  who 
Is  regarded  as  an  adept  money  manager. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  28,  1D70) 
Showdown   for  the  SST 

The  approval  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  of  additional  funds  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  was  no  surprise.  The  real 
showdown  on  this  hotly  disputed  issue  will 
come  In  the  next  few  days  on  the  Senate 
floor  where  advocates  of  the  SST  will  en- 
counter much  stlffer  opposition. 

Like  most  complicated  human  enterprises, 
the  supersonic  transport  was  conceived  and 
has  been  pushed  forward  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, some  good  and  some  bad,  some  de- 
liberate and  some  almost  unconscious.  Ba- 
sically, the  plane  is  another  advance  in  avia- 
tion technology,  and  every  technology  has  its 
own  Inherent  momentum. 


IX  something  is  technically  possible,  the 
natural  impulse  of  technicians  U  to  do  It, 
regardless  of  the  cost  or  consequences.  But 
the  technological  Impulse  has  met  a  power- 
ful check  In  the  environmental  argument. 
Ear-splitting  noise,  architectural  and  physl- 
cil  damage,  and  supersonic  pollution  are 
convincing  reasons  for  not  carrying  airplane 
(ievelopment  to  this  further  stage. 

National  prestige  is  yet  another  argument 
lor  this  plane.  No  powerful  nation  can  en- 
tirely ignore  considerations  of  prestige.  But 
a  country  which  was  first  to  put  men  on  the 
moon  need  hardly  worry  about  Its  ranking  in 
the  ratrace  of  the  nations.  Such  a  country 
can  afford  to  invest  Its  wealth  in  more  mun- 
dane and  useful  undertakings  .such  as  medi- 
cal schools,  child  care  centers,  passenger 
trains,  and  sewage  disposal  pl.nts. 

Advocates  of  the  plane  have  of  late  re- 
turned full  circle  to  Uielr  original  chief  argu- 
ment, which  Is  economic.  You  may  not  like 
the  sonic  booms  or  the  terrif  j-ing  noise  at 
ground  level,  they  say,  but  the  United  States 
has  to  develop  the  plane  anyway  to  protect 
its  balance  of  payments.  The  Russians  and 
a  British-French  combination  are  building 
their  own  planes,  and  these  foreign  models 
will  capture  the  SST  mr.rket  If  the  United 
States  holds  back.  Leading  economists  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  this  economic 
case  has  many  holes,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  presented  In  the  Senate  again  as  If  It 
were  air  tight. 

With  the  struggle  over  this  project  now 
reacJiliig  the  critical  point,  personalities  also 
play  a  part.  A  pair  of  popular  and  influential 
committee  chairmen — Se-'iators  Magnuson 
and  Jackson  of  Washington — are  lobbying  in- 
tensively for  the  SST  because  much  of  the 
work  would  be  done  by  the  Boeing  Company 
in  their  state.  It  Is  regrettable  that  there  is 
no  coherent  policy  for  making  use  of  the 
talents  of  the  unemployed  engineers  and 
technicians  in  Seattle,  San  Diego  and  other 
centers  of  high  unemployment. 

But  if  the  Congress  wants  to  rescue  them 
with  public  funds,  there  are  many  more  pro- 
ductive projects  than  S3T  in  which  they  can 
be  used.  In  any  event.  Senators  would  be 
abysmally  Irresponsible  to  decide  this  Impor- 
tnnt  question  not  on  its  merits  but  because 
they  want  to  do  a  personal  favor  for  "Maggie" 
Magnuson  and  "Scoop"  Jackson. 

On  balance,  the  arguments  for  stopping 
the  SST  are  decisive.  The  plane  has  no  de- 
pendable markets  since  the  airlines  do  not 
really  want  It.  The  noise  pollution  would  be 
severe.  The  ecological  threat  to  the  air  in  the 
stratosphere  from  the  plane's  vapor  is  inde- 
terminable and  could  be  catastrophic.  More 
American  prestige  in  this  field  would  be  su- 
perfluous. The  resources  of  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany and  the  talents  of  its  ex-employes  could 
be  put  to  better  use.  In  sliort,  before  the 
Government's  commitment  becomes  fantas- 
tically expensive  and  Irrevocable,  the  Senate 
shoiUd  put  a  stop  to  the  SST  now  and  for  tJie 
foreseeable  future. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  6951.  An  act  to  enact  the  Intersute 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law;  and 

H.R.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scout*  to  be  held  in 
Japan  in  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  2193)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  standards 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  working  men  and  women;  to 
assist  and  encourage  States  to  partici- 
l»,te  in  efforts  to  assure  such  working 
condition.i;  to  provide  for  research,  in- 
formation, education,  and  training  in  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  for  other  purpos?."?,  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act". 

cor:cRT!ssioNAL   FuroiNcs   and   PUErOSZ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  finds  that  per- 
sona! Injuries  and  illnesses  arising  out  of 
work  situations  impose  a  substantial  burden 
upon,  and  are  a  hindrance  to,  luterstate 
commerce  in  terms  of  lost  production,  wage 
loss,  medical  expenses,  and  disability  com- 
pensation payments. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  its  ptir- 
pose  and  pc'licy,  through  the  exercise  of  its 
powers,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
teveral  States  and  with  foreign  nations  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure 
so  far  as  passible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  heiiUhful 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources — 

(1)  by  encouraging  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  hazards  at 
their  places  of  employment,  and  to  stimulate 
employers  and  em.ployees  to  institute  new 
and  to  perfect  existing  programs  for  provid- 
ing safe  and  healthful  working  conditions; 

(2)  by  providing  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  separate  but  dependent  respon- 
sibilities and  righu  with  respect  to  achieving 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 

(3)  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
mandatory  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  applicable  to  businesses  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  and  by  creating  an  Oc- 
cupational SiUety  and  Health  Appeals  Com- 
mission for  carrying  out  adjudicatory  func- 
tions under  the  Act; 

(4)  by  buUding  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions; 

(5)  by  providing  for  research  in  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  including 
the  psychological  factors  involved,  and  by  de- 
veloping Innovative  methods,  techniques, 
and  approaches  for  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problems; 

(6)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
diseases,  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  in  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research  re- 
lating to  health  problems.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  occupational  health  standards 
present  problems  often  different  from  those 
involved  In  occupational  safety; 

(7)  by  providing  medical  criteria  which 
will  assure  Insofar  as  practicable  that  no  em- 
ployee will  suffer  diminished  health,  func- 
tional capacity,  or  life  expectancy  as  a  result 
of  his  work  experience; 

<8)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
increase  the  number  and  competence  of  per- 


sonnel engaged  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health; 

(9)  by  providing  for  the  development  nnd 
promulgation  of  occupational  safety  and 
iiealth  standards; 

(10)  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  shall  Include  a  prohibition 
against  giving  advance  notice  of  any  inspec- 
tion and  sanctions  for  any  individual  violat- 
ing this  prohibition; 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  as>=ume 
tn;  fi;llest  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  their  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws  by  providing  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  In  Identifying  their 
n<*e»ls  and  responsibilities  In  the  area  of  oc- 
rupatlonal  safely  and  health,  to  develop 
plans  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  to  Improve  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  State  occupational  safety 
and  he'ilth  lav's,  and  to  cpn;hict  ex;>eri- 
Uiental  and  demonstration  projects  In  con- 
DecMon  therewith; 

(12)  by  providing  for  appropriate  report- 
ing piocedures  with  respect  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  wUl  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  accu- 
rately describe  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problem; 

(13)  bv  encouraging  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  injuries  and  disease 
arising  out  of  employment. 

DEFINITIONS 

SBC.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lalwr. 

(2)  The  term  "Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission  "  means  the  Occupational  S-lety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commissiou  established 
under  section  12  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Na' ionul 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  tiade, 
traflic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  couuuu- 
nication  among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  (other  than  a 
State  as  defined  in  paragraph  (8)  of  tins 
subsection) ,  or  between  points  in  the  same 
State  but  through  a  point  outride  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "perbon"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
iioraticas,  business  triists,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(6)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
PU2;'»£'^  '!>  *  business  affectini;  cou.merce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  Include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  is  employed  In  a 
business  of  his  employer  which  affects  com- 
merce. 

(8)  The  term  ■Slate"  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trxist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
Iiealth  standard"  means  a  standard  wnicb 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes,  reasonably  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  health- 
ful employment  and  places  erf  employment. 

(10)  The  term  "national  ciinsensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which -(a)  has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  a  nationally  recognized  public  or 
private  standards-producing  organization 
possessing  technical  competence  and  under 
a  consensus  method  which  involves  consid- 
eration of  the  views  of  interested  and  affected 
parties  and  (b)  has  been  designated  by  the 
Board,  after  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agendM. 
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(11)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
1  Td"  means  any  operative  occupational  safe- 
:  y  and  health  standard  established  by  any 
1  gency  of  the  United  States  and  presently  In 
I  fleet,  or  contained  in  any  Act  of  Congress 
I  n  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

■  Let. 

applicabujtt  of  act 
Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
i  pect  to  employment  performed  in  a  work- 
]  ilace  in  a  State.  Wake  Island,  Outer  Contl- 
:  lental  Shelf  lands  de&ned  in  the  Outer  Con- 
1  inental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  Johnston  Island. 
I  >r  the  Canal  Zone,  except  that  this  Act  shall 
)  lot  apply  to  any  vessel  underway  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shell  lands.  The  Secre- 
1  ary  of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
'  Ide  for  Judicial  enforcement  of  this  Act  by 
\  he   courts  established   for  areas  in  which 

■  here  are  no  Federal  district  courts  having 
,  urisdiction. 

DUTIES  or  EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  5.  Each  employer — 

(a)  shall  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
( mployment  and  a  place  of  employment 
1  rhlch  are  free  from  any  hazards  which  are 
I  eadily  apparent  and  are  causing  or  are 
1  ;kely  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
1  a  his  employees: 

(b)  shall  comply  with  occupational  safety 
i  nd  health  standards  promulgated  under 
1  his  Act. 

(  CCUPATIONAL   SAFrTT    AND    HEALTH    STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  National  Occupational 
i  afety  and  Health  Board  established  under 
£  Bctlon  8  of  this  Act  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
1  aulgate  rules  prescribing  occupational  safe- 
ty  and  health  standards  in  accordance  with 
sections  556  and  557  of  title  5,  United  States 
(  ode. 

(b)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
esctions  553.  556.  and  557,  title  5,  United 
£  tates  Code,  the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
I  ractlcable,  but  in  no  event  later  than  three 
3  ears  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
i  ct,  by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational 
E  »fety  and  health  standard,  any  national 
c  onsensus  standard  or  any  established  Fed- 
<  ral  standard,  unless  it  determines  that  the 
t  romulgation  of  such  a  standard  as  an  oc- 
c  upational  safety  and  health  standard  would 
1  ot  result  in  Improved  safety  or  health  for 
I  ffected  employees.  In  the  event  of  conflict 
I  mong  such  standards,  the  Board  shall  pro- 
I  lulgate  the  standard  which  assvures  the 
g  reatest  protection  of  the  safety  or  health  of 
t  ae  affected  employees.  Such  national  con- 
E  ;nsus  standard  or  established  Federal  stand- 
s  rd  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  pub- 
1  cation  and  remain  in  effect  until  super- 
E  >ded  by  a  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
8  Jbsectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Board  promulgates 
a  tiy  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order,  decl- 
6  on.  grants  any  exemption  or  extension  of 
t  me,  it  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
e  >ns  for  such  action,  and  such  statement 
c  lall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register; 
t  nd 

(2)  Whenever  a  rule  issued  by  the  Board 
i  iffers  substantially  from  an  existing  na- 
t  onal  consensus  standard,  the  Board  shall 
1  iclude  in  the  rule  issued  a  statement  of 
tie  reasons  why  the  rule  as  adopted  will 
t  etter  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
t  jan  the  national  consensus  standard. 

(d)  Any  agency  may  participate  in  the 
r  ilemaking  under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (with  respect 
t)  safety  issues)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
iducatlon,  and  Welfare  (with  respect  to 
^ealth  issues)  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
I  card  at  any  time  to  establish  or  modify  oc- 
Ciipatlonal  safety  and  health  standards  in- 
dicated In  the  request.  Within  sixty  days 
f  om  the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Board 
B  iall  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
t  on. 

(()  Any  Interested  person  may  also  submit 


a  request  In  writing  to  the  Board  at  any 
time  to  establish  or  modify  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards.  The  Boitrd  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  such  request  and 
may  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  such  request. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
rule,  an  interested  person  or  agency  which 
submitted  written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
makes  application  to  the  Board  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments and  such  person  or  agency  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  additions 
may  materially  affect  the  result  of  the  rule- 
making procedure  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such 
additions  earlier,  the  Board  may  receive  and 
consider  such  additions. 

(h)  In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  need  for 
mandatory  safety  and  health  standards  for 
particular  Industries,  trades,  crafts,  occupa- 
tions, businesses,  workplaces  or  work  en- 
vironments. The  Board  shall  also  give  due 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  regarding  the  need  for  manda- 
tory standards  in  determining  the  priority 
for  establishing  such  standards. 

(i)  (1)  The  Board  shall  provide  without  re- 
gard to  requirements  of  Ch.  5,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  an  emergency  temporary 
standard  to  take  Immediate  effect  upon  pub- 
lication In  the  Federal  Register  If  it  deter- 
mines (A)  that  employees  are  exposed  to 
grave  danger  from  exposure  to  substances 
determined  to  be  toxic  or  from  new  hazards 
resvUtlng  from  the  Introduction  of  new 
processes,  and  (B)  that  such  emergency 
standard  Is  necessary  to  protect  employees 
from  such  danger. 

(2)  Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  Board  shall  com- 
mence a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sections 
556  and  557  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  standard  as  published  shall  also 
serve  as  a  proposed  rule  for  the  hearing.  The 
Board  shall  promulgate  a  standard  under 
this  paragraph  no  later  than  six  months  after 
publication  of  the  emergency  temporary 
standard  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

(J)  (1)  Whenever  the  Board  upon  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  to  It  In  writing  by 
an  interested  person  (including  a  representa- 
tive of  an  organization  of  employers  or  em- 
ployees, or  a  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards-producing organization)  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion otherwise  available  to  It,  determines 
that  a  rule  should  be  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  may 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  as  provided 
for  in  section  7(e)  of  this  Act,  which  shall 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Board  re- 
garding the  rule  to  be  prescribed  which  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which 
recommendations  shall  be  published  by  the 
Board  in  the  Federal  Register,  either  as  part 
of  a  subsequent  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making or  separately.  The  recommendations 
of  an  advisory  committee  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  within  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days  from  its  appointment,  or  within  such 
longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  but  in  no  event  may  the  Board 
prescribe  a  period  which  is  longer  than  one 
year  and  three  months. 

(2)  After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  any  event  within  four  months, 
schedule  and  give  notice  of  a  hearing  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  any  other  relevant  subjects  and 


Issues.  In  the  event  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee falls  to  submit  recommendations 
within  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  from 
its  appointment  (or  such  longer  or  shorter 
period  as  the  Board  has  prescribed  (the 
Board  shall  make  a  proposal  relevant  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  advisory  committee 
was  appointed,  and  shall  within  four  months 
schedule  and  give  notice  of  hearing  thereon. 
In  either  case,  notice  of  the  time,  place,  sub- 
jects, and  issues  of  any  such  hearing  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  hearing  and  shall  contain 
the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee or  the  proposal  made  in  absence  of 
such  recommendation.  Prior  to  the  hearing 
Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  upon  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  committee  or 
other  proposal.  Only  persons  who  have  sub- 
mitted such  comments  shall  have  a  right  at 
such  hearing  to  submit  oral  arguments,  but 
nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent 
any  person  from  submitting  written  evi- 
dence, data,  views,  or  arguments. 

(k)  The  Board  shall  within  sixty  days 
(where  an  advisory  committee  is  utilized) 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  (where  no 
advisory  committee  is  utilized)  after  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  held  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(a)  issue  a  rule  promulgating,  modi- 
fying, or  revoking  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard  or  make  a  determination 
that  a  rule  should  not  be  issued.  Such  a 
rule  may  contain  a  provision  delaying  its 
effective  date  for  such  period  (not  in  excess 
of  ninety  days)  as  the  Board  determines  may 
be  appropriate  to  lns\ire  that  affected  em- 
ployees  are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  and  their  employees  with  the 
requirements  of  the  standard. 

(1)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Board  for  a  rule  or  order  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  section  5(b) 
of  this  Act.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given 
notice  by  the  employer  of  each  such  appli- 
cation and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  hearing.  The  Board  shall  issue  such  rule 
or  order  if  it  determines  on  the  record,  after 
an  opportunity  for  an  inspection  and  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  proponent  of  the  exemption  has 
demonstrated  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  conditions,  practices,  means, 
methods,  operations,  or  processes  used  or  pro- 
posed to  be  used  by  an  employer  will  pro- 
vide employment  and  places  of  employment 
to  his  employees  which  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  if 
he  complied  with  the  standard.  The  rule  or 
order  so  issued  shall  prescribe  the  conditions 
the  employer  must  maintain,  and  the  prac- 
tices, means,  methods,  operations,  and  proc- 
esses which  he  must  adopt  and  utilize  to  the 
extent  they  differ  from  the  standard  In  ques- 
tion. Such  a  rule  or  order  may  be  modified  or 
revoked  upon  application  by  an  employer, 
employees,  or  by  the  Board  on  its  own  motion 
in  the  manner,  prescribed  for  its  Issuance  at 
any  time  after  six  months  after  its  issuance. 

(m)  Standards  promulgated  under  this 
section  shall  prescribe  the  posting  of  such 
labels  or  warnings  as  are  necessary  to  ap- 
prise employees  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
hazards  and  of  the  suggested  methods  of 
avoiding  or  ameliorating  them. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  composed  equally  of  representatives 
of  management,  labor  and  the  public.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the  public 
members  sis  Chairman.  The  members  shall  be 
selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  experience 
and  competence  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health. 
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(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  a  transcript  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  8(g)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business. 

(e)  An  advisory  committee  which  may  be 
utilized  by  the  Bofird  in  its  standard-setting 
functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members 
and  shall  include  as  a  member  one  or  more 
designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  also  as  a  member  one 
or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  shall   Include   among   Its   members   an 
equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  affiliation  to  present  the  viewpoint 
of  the  employers  involved,  and  of  persons 
similarly  qualified  to  present  the  viewpoint 
of  the  workers  involved,  as  well  as  one  or 
more  representatives  of   health   and  safety 
agencies  of  the  States.  An  advisory  commit- 
tee may  also  include  suih  other  persons  as 
the  Board  may  appoint  who  are  qualified  by 
knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  work  of  sijch  committee, 
including   one   or    more    representatives    of 
professional  organizations  of  technicians  or 
professionals    specializing    In    occupational 
safety  or  health,  and  one  or  more  represent- 
atives of   nationally   recognized    standards- 
producing  organizations,  but  the  number  of 
persons  so  appointed  to  any  advisory  com- 
mittee  shall   not   exceed    the    number   ap- 
pointed to  such  committee  as  representatives 
of  Federal  and  States  agencies.  Persons  ap- 
pointed to  advisory  committees  from  private 
life  shall  be  compensated  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  consultants  or  exf)erts  under  section 
8(g)  of  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  pay  to  any 
State  which  Is  the  employer  of  a  member  of 
such  committee  who  is  a  representative  of 
the  health  or  safety  agency  of  that  State, 
reimbursement  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  to  the  State  resulting  from  such  repre- 
sentative's membership  on  such  committee. 
Any  meeting  of   such   committee   shall   be 
open  to  the  public  and  an  accurate  record 
shall  be  kept  and   made  available   to  the 
public.  No  member  of  such  committee  (other 
than  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees) shall  have  an  economic  interest  In 
any  proposed  rule. 

NATIONAL    OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 
BOARD 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  having  a  background  either  by 
reason  of  previous  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
or  health,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  One  of  the  five  members  may  be 
designated  at  any  time  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  5314  (5  U.S.C.  5314)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(54)  Chairman,  National  Occupational 
Sifety  and  Health  Board.". 

(2)  Section  5315  (5  U.S.C.  5315)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(92)  Members,  National  Occupational 
S.^fety  and  Health  Board.", 


(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  pre- 
served In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  shall, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  ap- 
point and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  shall  appoint, 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws, 
such  officers,  hearing  examiners,  agents,  at- 
torneys, and  employees  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary and  to  fix  their  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(f)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(g)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  employ  ex- 
ijerts.  advisers,  and  consultants  or  organiza- 
tion.s  thereof  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  Unled  States  Code,  and  allow  them 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently,  while  so 
employed. 

(h)  To  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  sub- 
peiias  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
viritnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents  and  administer 
oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  v/1  messes  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
Stat«s. 

(1)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  depo.sition  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  it  at  any  stage  of  such  proceed- 
ing. Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given 
in  writing  by  the  Board  or  by  the  party  or 
his  attorney  of  record,  which  notices  shall 
state  the  name  of  the  witness  and  the  time 
and  place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition.  Any 
person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  de- 
pose, fuid  to  produce  books,  papers,  or  docu- 
ments, in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  may 
be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and  pro- 
duce like  documentary  evidence  before  the 
Board,  as  provided  In  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section.  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  under  this  subsection,  and  the  per- 
sons taking  such  depositions,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  fur  like 
services  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(j)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  section,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  any  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busl- 
iiess,  upon  application  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  notice  to  such  person  and  hearing, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  Board,  or  both;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(k)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  its  proceedings. 

DUTIES    or    THE    SECRETARY 

Inspections,  Investigations,  and  Reports 
Sec.  9.  (a)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  upon  present- 
ing  appropriate   credentials    to    the   owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  establishment, 
construction  site,  or  other  area,  workplace  or 
environment  where  work  is  performed  by  sm 
employee  of  an  employer;  ana 

(2)  to  question  any  such  employee  and  to 
inspect  and  investigate  during  regular  work- 
ing hours  and  at  other  reasonable  times  and 


within  reasonable  limits  and  a  reasonable 
manner,  any  such  area,  workplace,  or  en- 
vironment, and  all  pertinent  conditions, 
structures,  machines,  apparatus,  devices, 
equipment,  and  materials  therein. 

(b)  If  the  employer,  or  his  representative, 
accompanies  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  during  the  conduct  of  all  or 
any  part  of  an  inspection,  a  representative 
authorized  by  the  employees  shall  also  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(c)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve  for  such  period  of  time,  and  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  such  record  of  his 
activities  concerning  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  or  order  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  In  making  his  Inspections  and  inves- 
tigations under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  con- 
tumancy.  failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  is  found, 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  the 
application  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if,  as,  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
Investigation  or  In  question;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  use,  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees 
of  such  agency  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of  the 
agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with 
or  without  reimbursement;  and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually;  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Cade,  including  travel-time,  and  allow  them 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  travel  expenses  (including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently,  while  so  employed. 

(3)  delegate  his  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  any  agency  of  the 
Inderal  Government  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement and  with  Its  consent  and  to  any 
State  agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and  under  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  such  State  agency 
or  agencies. 

(f )  Anv  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employers,  especially  thoe  operat- 
ing small  businesses.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  in  obtaining  information  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

( g)  Tiie  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act, 
including  rules  and  regulations  dealing  with 
the  Inspection  of  an  employers  establish- 
ment. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  enable  the  Secreiar\    to 
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I  urchase  equipment  which  he  determines  as 
recessary  to  measure  the  exposure  of  em- 
f  loyees  to  working  environments  which 
r  light  cause  cumulative  or  latent  111  effects. 

ITATIONS    AND    SArETT    AND    HEALTH    APPEALS 
COMMLSSION   HEARINGS 

Sec.  10.  (b)  If,  upon  the  basis  of  an  in- 
s  jectiou  or  Investigation,  the  Secretary  be- 
1  eves  that  an  employer  has  violated  the  re- 
cjuirements  section  5.  6,  or  9(c)  of  this  Act, 
u-  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  or  regula- 
t  ons  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  he 
s  uUl  Issue  a  citation  to  the  employer  unless 
I  le  violation  is  de  minimis.  The  citation 
s  Kill  be  lu  writing  and  describe  with  par- 
t  cularlty  the  nature  of  the  violation,  includ- 
ing a  reference  to  the  requirement,  stand- 
a  -d,  rule,  order,  or  regulation  alleged  to  have 
ti  een  violated. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  citation  shall  in- 
c  ude— 

1 1 )  the  amount  of  any  proposed  civil  pen- 
a  ties:  and 

(2)  a  re33onabIe  time  within  which  the 
e  nployer  shall  correct  the  violation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  each  citation 
within  forty-five  days  from  the  concurrence 
o  the  alleged  violation  but  for  good  cause 
t;  le  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  up  to 
a  maximum  of  ninety  days  from  such  occur- 
ri  nee. 

(d)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
t  lat  he  intends  to  contest  a  citation  Issued 
u  ider  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
t  le  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
o  the  employer's  Intention  and  the  Safety 
a  Id  Health  Appeals  Commlsison  shall  afford 
i;  le  employer  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
ai  provided  In  section  11  of  this  Act.  How- 
e  or,  if  the  employer  fails  to  notify  the  Secre- 
te ry  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of 
t:  le  citation  of  his  Intention  to  contest  the 
c  tation  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  citation 
si  lall,  on  the  day  immediately  following  the 
e  :plratlon  of  the  fifteen-day  period,  become 
a  fln.il  order  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Ap- 
p  lals  Commission. 

(e)  Each  employer  who  receives  a  citation 
under  this  section  shall  prominently  post 
SI  ich  citation  or  copy  thereof  at  or  near  each 
p  ace  a  violation  referred  to  In  the  citation 
o  'curred. 

(f)  No  citation  may  be  Issued  under  this 
s(  f-tlon  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
{<  Ilowlng  the  occurrence  of  any  violation. 

(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  compromises, 
n  itigates,  or  settles  any  penalty  assessed  un- 
d  -r  this  Act,  he  shall  Include  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  action,  and  such  state- 
nr  ent  shall  be  published  in  the  Federr.l  Reg- 
is ter. 

O  •CUPATIONAl,     SAFETY     AMD      HEALTH      APPEALS 
COMMISSION 

Sec.    11.    A.    Obganization    and    Jubisdic- 

t;  on — 

(It  Status. — The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Appeals  Commission  Is  hereby  estab- 
li  >hed  as  an  independent  agency  in  the  Exec- 
u  Ive  Branch  of  the  Government.  The  mem- 
b  (rs  thereof  shall  be  known  as  the  Chairman 
o  the  Commission  and  the  Commissioners 
o  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ap- 
p  lals  Commission. 

(2»  Jurisdiction. — The  Commission  shall 
h  ive  such  Jurisdiction  as  is  conferred  on  It 
b  '  this  Act. 

(3)  Membzr.ship — fa)  The  Commission 
si  lall  be  compo.sed  of  three  Commissioners, 
a  >polnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
m  Ivice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely 
o:  I  the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
d  ities  of  the  office. 

fb)  The  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cammlssion  shall  be  equal  to  that  provided 
f<r  the  executive  level  In  section  5314,  title 
5  United  States  Code,  and  the  salary  of  the 
ri  malnlng  two  Commissioners  shall  be  In  ac- 
cnrdance  with  the  executive  level  as  pro- 
v  ded  in  section  5315,  title  5.  United  States 
C)de. 


(c)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  as  follows:  one  Commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
one  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  the  remaining  Com- 
missioner for  a  term  of  six  years,  respectively. 
Their  sucessors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  six  years  each,  except  that  vacancy  caused 
by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a  mem- 
ber prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed  shall  be  filled  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired  term.  A 
Commissioner  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  inefflclency.  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance in  office. 

(d)  A  Commissioner  removed  from  office 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  permitted  at  any  time 
to  practice  before  the  Commission. 

(4)  Organization.— The  Commission  shall 
have  a  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  desig- 
nate one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
the  Commission's  business.  A  vacancy  shall 
not  impair  Its  powers  nor  affect  Its  duties. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It 
may  sit  at  any  place  within  the  United  States 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  expeditious 
conduct  of  its  proceedings  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties. 

(5i  Hearing  Examiners. —  (a)  The  Com- 
mission may  appoint  hearing  examiners  to 
conduct  such  business  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  Each  hearing  examiner  shall  be 
an  attorney  at  law  and  shall  be  selected  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  list  of  individ- 
uals eligible  for  selection  as  administrative 
hearing  examiners. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  pro\ided  In  this 
Act,  the  hearing  examiners  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  governing  employees  in  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  except  that  appointments 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  5  U.S.C.  5108. 
Each  hearing  examiner  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  GS-16 
level. 

B.  Procedure — 

( 1 )  Representation  or  Parties. — The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  be  represented  by 
the  Solicitor  of  Labor  or  his  delegate  before 
the  Commission.  The  respondent  shall  be 
represented  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
practice  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  RuLts  or  Practice,  Procedure,  and 
Evidence. — Tlie  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  (other 
than  rules  of  evidence)  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  trials  without 
a  Jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Service  or  Process. — The  mailing  by 
certified  mail  or  registered  mall  of  any  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice  or  process  in  re- 
spect of  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  sufficient  service  of  such  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice,  or  process. 

(4 1  Administration  of  Oaths  and  Pro- 
cuREMETNT  OF  TESTIMONY. — Por  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Commission  any  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  clerk  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Commission  designated 
in  writing  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  may  administer  oaths, 
and  any  Commissioner  may  examine  wit- 
nesses and  require,  by  subpena  ordered  by 
the  Commission  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner (or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
or  by  any  other  employee  of  the  Commission 
when  acting  under  authority  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission — 

(a»  The  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  all  necessary 
books,  papers,  documents,  correspondence, 
and  other  evidence,  from  any  place  In  the 


United    States   at   any   designated  place  of 
hearing,  or 

(b)  The  taking  of  a  deposition  before  any 
designated  individual  competent  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  under  this  title.  In  the  case  of  a 
disposition  the  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Individual  taking  the  deposi- 
tion or  under  h's  direction  and  shall  then  be 
subscribed  by  the  deponent. 

(5)  Wn-NEss  Fees.— (a)  Any  witness  sum- 
moned  or  whose  deposition  Is  taken  shall 
receive  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  wlt- 
nesfes  in  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Such  fees  and  mileage  and  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  any  such  deposition  shall  be 
paid  as  follows; 

(A)  In  the  case  of  witnesses  for  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  such  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  may  be  made  in 
advance. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  witnesses, 
such  payments  shall  be  made,  subject  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  by  the 
party  at  whose  instance  the  witness  appears 
or  the  deposition  is  taken. 

(6)  Hearings.— Notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon  any  proceeding  Instituted 
before  the  Commission  shall  be  given  to  the 
respondent  and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
If  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings is  given  before  a  hearing  examiner 
of  the  Commis.'iloii,  neither  the  respondent 
nor  the  Secretary  nor  his  delegate  shall  be 
entitled  to  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  Commission  upon  review, 
except  upon  a  specific  order  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
testimony,  and,  if  the  Commission  so  re- 
quires, the  argument,  shall  be  stenographl- 
cally  reported.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  reporting  of  such  hear- 
ings, and  in  such  contract  to  fix  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  transcripts  will 
be  supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  Com- 
mLssion  and  to  others  and  agencies. 

(7)  Reports  and  Decisions. —  (a)  A  report 
upon  any  proceeding  instituted  before  the 
Commission  and  a  decision  thereon  shall  be 
made  as  quickly  as  practicable.  The  decision 
shall  be  made  by  a  Commissioner  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and 
such  decision  so  made  shall,  when  entered, 
be  the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  include  in  its  report  upon  any  proceeding 
Its  findings  of  fact  or  opinion  or  memoran- 
dum opinion.  The  Commission  shall  report 
in  writing  all  its  findings  of  fact,  opinions, 
and  memorandum  opinions. 

(c)  A  decision  of  the  Commission  dismiss- 
ing the  proceeding  shall  be  considered  as  its 
decision. 

(8)  Procedures  in  Regard  to  the  He.^ring 
Examiners. — (a)  A  hearing  examiner  shall 
liear,  and  make  a  determination  upon,  any 
proceeding  instituted  before  the  Commission 
and  any  motion  In  connection  therewith,  as- 
signed to  such  hearing  examiner  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  make 
a  report  of  any  such  determination  which 
constitutes  his  final  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner 
shall  become  the  report  of  the  Commission 
within  thirty  days  after  such  report  by  the 
hearing  examiner  unless  within  such  period 
any  Commissioner  has  directed  that  such  re- 
port shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Conunisslon, 
Any  preliminary  action  by  a  hearing  examiner 
which  does  not  form  the  basis  for  the  entry 
of  the  final  decision  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Commission  except  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  report  of  a  hearing  examiner 
shall  not  be  a  part  of  the  record  In  any  case 
m  which  the  Chairman  directs  that  such 
report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 

(9)  PiTBLicrrT  or  Proceedings. — All  reports 
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of  the  Commission  and  all  evidence  received 
by  the  Commission,  Including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  hearings, 
shall  be  public  records  open  to  the  Inspection 
of  the  public;  except  that  after  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  in  any  proceeding  which 
has  become  final  the  Commission  may,  upon 
motion  of  the  respondent  or  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  permit  the  withdrawal  by  the 
party  entitled  thereto  of  originals  of  books, 
documents,  and  records,  and  of  models,  dia- 
grams, and  other  exhibits,  Introduced  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission;  or  the  Com- 
mission may,  on  its  own  motion,  make  such 
other  disposition  thereof  us  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

(10)  Publication  of  Reports.- -The  Com- 
mission shall  provide  for  the  publication  of 
its  reports  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  best 
adapted  for  public  information  and  use,  and 
such  authorized  publication  shall  be  com- 
petent evidence  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission therein  contained  In  all  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  with- 
out any  further  proof  or  authentication 
thereof.  Such  reports  shall  be  subject  to  sale 
in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  other  public  documents. 

(11)  Upon  Issuance  of  a  citation  and  no- 
tification of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to 
section  10,  the  Commission  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  shall  issue 
such  orders,  and  make  such  decisions,  based 
upon  findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  Act. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. — 

(1)  Employees. —  (a)  Appointment  and 
Compensation.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
m  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  to 
appoint,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  954;  5  U.S.C. 
chapter  21),  as  amended  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  employees,  including  a  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commission,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  efficiently  execute  the  functions  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Expenses  for  Travel  and  Subsistence. 
The  employees  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
expenses  for  subsistence  while  traveling  on 
duty  and  away  from  their  designated  sta- 
tions, as  provided  in  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  166;  5  US.C,  chapter  16). 

(2)  Expenditures. — The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  (in- 
cluding expenditures  lor  personal  services 
and  rent  at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where, and  for  law  books,  books  of  reference, 
and  periodicals),  as  may  be  nece-ssary  to  ef- 
ficiently execute  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Commission,  All  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  out  of 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  purposes  of  the 
Commission,  upon  presentation  of  itemized 
vouchers  therefor  signed  by  the  certifying 
officer  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

(3)  Disposition  of  Fees. — All  fees  received 
by  the  Commission  shall  t>e  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(4)  Pee  for  Transcript  of  Record. — The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  a  fee,  not  in 
excess  of  the  fee  fixed  by  law  to  be  charged 
and  collected  therefor  by  the  clerks  of  the 
district  courts,  for  comparing,  or  for  prepar- 
ing and  comparing,  a  transcript  of  the  record, 
or  for  copying  any  record,  entry,  or  other 
paper  and  the  comparison  and  certification 
thereof. 

procedures  to  counteract  imminent 

DANGERS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
court,s  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditions  or 
practices  in  any  place  of  employment  which 
are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or 
Kerio\is  physical  harm  immediately  or  before 
the  imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  elim- 
inated through  the  enforcement  procedures 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 


(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
11  of  this  Act.  The  proceeding  shall  be  as 
provided  by  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules, 
Civil  Procedure,  except  that  no  temporary 
restraining  order  issued  without  notice  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  longer  than  five 
days. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  sought. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  unreasonably  fails  to 
petition  the  court  for  appropriate  relief  under 
this  section  and  any  employee  is  Injured 
thereby  either  physically  or  financially  by 
reason  of  such  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  such  employee  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  United  States  In  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  which  he  may  recover  the  dam- 
ages he  has  sustained,  including  reasonable 
court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  is  obtained  under  this  section 
by  the  Secertary,  the  court  which  grants  such 
relief  shall  set  a  sum  which  it  deems  proper 
for  the  payment  of  such  costs,  damages,  and 
attorney's  fees  as  may  be  Incurred  or  suf- 
fered by  any  employer  who  is  found  to  have 
been  wrongfully  restrained  or  enjoined.  In 
no  case  shall  any  employer  wrongfully  re- 
strained or  enjoined  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
covery for  costs,  damages,  and  attorney's  fees 
in   excess  of  the   sum   set  by  the   court. 

JtJDICIAL    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Any  employer  required  by 
an  order  of  the  Commission  to  comply  with 
the  standards,  regulations,  or  requirements 
under  this  Act,  or  to  pay  a  penalty,  may  ob- 
tain judicial  review  of  such  order  by  filing 
a  petition  for  review,  within  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  order.  In  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  the 
violation  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where- 
in the  employer  has  Its  principal  office.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  Judicial 
review  or  enforcement  of  a  decision  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section. 

(3)  Until  the  record  in  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  in  a  court,  as  herein  provided,  the 
Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  reason- 
able notice  and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall 
deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  finding,  order,  or  rule  made 
or  issued  by  it. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review 
under  this  section,  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  to  set  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  and  to  enforce 
such  order  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  affirmed. 
To  the  extent  that  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission is  affirmed,  the  court  shall  thereupon 
issue  its  own  order  requiring  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  order  of  the  Commission. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  considered  by  the  coiu-t  un- 
less such  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Commission  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  findings  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sideied  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commission  for  the 
taking  of  additional  evidence  In  such  man- 


ner and  upon  such  terms  and  condition^  as 
the  court  may  deem  proper,  in  which  event 
the  Commission  may  make  new  or  modified 
findings  and  shall  file  such  findings  (which, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  t>e  con- 
clusive) and  its  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its  ori- 
ginal order,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

(6)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  order 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  fiual,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(7i  An  order  of  the  Commission  shall  be- 
come final  under  the  same  conditions  as  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
secUon  45(g)  of  title  15,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  interested  person  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  Issuing  a  standard 
under  section  6  may  obtain  review  of  such 
action  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing 
in  such  court  within  thirty  days  following 
the  publication  of  such  rule  a  i)etition  pray- 
ing that  the  action  of  the  Board  be  modi- 
fied or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served 
upon  the  Board  and  thereupon  the  Board 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  action  complained  of  was 
issued  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Review  by  the  court  shall 
be  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  section 
706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  ca.se 
to  the  Board  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Board  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  Its  pre- 
vious action  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  The  remedy 
provided  by  this  subsection  for  reviewing  a 
standard  or  rule  shall  be  exclusive.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  subsection  shall  not, 
unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  delay 
the  application  of  the  Board's  standards. 

(c)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered In  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  In  the  district  where  the  viola- 
tion Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  has  its  principal  office. 

(d)  The  Federal  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  actions  to  collect  penalties 
prescribed  In  this  Act  and  may  provide  such 
additional  relief  as  the  court  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commis- 
sion. 

representation    IN    CIVIL    LITIGATION 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  provided  In  section  518 
(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor 
may  appcir  for  and  represent  the  Secretary 
in  any  civil  litigation  brought  under  this 
Act  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
Gener,jil- 

CONFIDENTIALITY    OF   TRADE    SECRETS 

Sec.  15.  All  Information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  in  connection  with  any  in- 
spection or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which 
contains  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential for  the  puri>ose  of  that  section, 
except   that  such   information  may  be   dis- 
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•losed  to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
:erned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
essential  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 
however,  any  such  Information  shall  be  re- 
•orded  and  presented  off  the  official  public 
•ecord,  and  shsill  be  kept  and  preserved 
separately. 

V.WATIONS,    TOLERANCES,    AND    EXEMPTIONS 

SBC.  16.  The  Board,  on  the  record,  after 
.vjtice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  may 
>rovide  such  reasonable  limitations  '  and 
nay  make  such  rules  and  regulations  allow- 
ng  reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and 
'xemptlons  to  and  from  any  or  all  provisions 
)f  this  Act  as  it  may  find  necessary  and 
jroper  to  avoid  serious  Impairment  of  the 
lational  defense.  Such  action  shall  not  be 
a  eSect  for  more  than  six  months  without 
notification  to  affected  employees  and  an 
)pportunlty  being  afforded  for  a  hearing. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  employer  who  willfully 
)r  repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of 
action  5  of  this  Act,  any  standard  or  rule 
iromulgnted  pursuant  to  section  6  of  tills 
Act.  or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
his  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of 
lot  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation 
)f  the  requirements  of  section  5  of  this  Act, 

'  )f  any  standard  or  rule  promulgated  pur- 
luant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
egulatlons  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
hall  include  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to 

1  il.OOO  for  each  such  violation. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  re- 
luirements   of   section  5    of   this  Act,   any 

;  tandard  or  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
ection  6  of  this  Act,  or  regulations  pre- 
cribed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such  vio- 
aiion  is  specifically  determined  by  the  Sec- 
etaxy  not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the 

Secretary  may  Include  In  the  citation  Issued 
or  such  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up 
o  $1,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(d)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
I  ir  citation  which  has  become  final  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  section  10  of 
'  his  Act  may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up 
'  o  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  When  such 

lolation  Is  of  a  continuing  nature,  each 
I  lay  during  which  it  continues  shall  oon- 
I  titute  a  separate  offense  for  the  purpose  of 

issessing  the  penalty  except  where  such 
( irder  or  citation  Is  pending  review  under 
1  ection  11  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
1  ists,  opposes,  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  inter- 
:  eres  with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or 
'  in  account  of  the  performance  of  inspec- 

lons  or  Investigatory  duties  under  tins  Act 
1  hall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 

>risoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

Vhoever,   in   the   commission   of   any   such 

icts,  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon, 
:  hall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 

jrisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or  both. 

Vhoever  kills  a  person  while  engaged  In  or 

in  account  of  the  performance  of  inspect- 
:  ng  or  Investigating  duties  under  this  Act 
:  hall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  any 

erm  of  years  or  for  life. 

(f)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
losting  requirements,  as  prescribed  under 
he  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  assessed 
)y  the  Commission  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
il.OOO  for  each  such  violation. 

(g)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  In  any 
ither  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
jloyee  because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
lomplalnt  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be 
nstituted  any  proceeding  under  or  related 


to  this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to 
testify  In  any  such  proceeding,  shall  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Commission 
of  up  to  $10,000.  Such  person  may  also  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  of  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  or  both. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided 
In  this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  business  being 
charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good 
faith  of  the  employer,  and  the  history  of 
previous  violations. 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  serious 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  in  a  place 
of  employment  if  there  Is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  a  condition  which  exists,  or 
from  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes  which  have  been 
adopted  or  are  in  use,  in  such  place  of  em- 
ployment unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  employer  did  not,  and  could  not 
with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
know  of  the  presence  of  the  violation. 

STATE   JURISDICTION    AND   STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  asserting 
Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  issue  with  respect 
to  which  no  standard  Ls  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  therein  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  relating  to  any  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  Issue  with  respect 
to  which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b) 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  in 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards  re- 
lating to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  Issues, 
which  standards  (and  the  enforcement  of 
which  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  in  providing  safe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  as  the 
standards  promulgated  under  section  6 
which  relate  to  the  same  Issues,  and  which 
standards,  when  applicable  to  products  which 
are  distributed  or  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce, are  required  by  compelling  local  con- 
ditions and  do  not  unduly  burden  Interstate 
commerce, 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the  Act 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  provided 
In  section  9(a)  (1),  and  includes  a  prohibi- 
tion on  advance  notice  of  inspyeciions, 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have  the 
legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel  nec- 
essary for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

(5)  gives  satisfactory  assijrances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(6)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  will,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
its  law,  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees 
of  public  agencies  of  the  State  and  Its  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  which  program  Is  as  effec- 


tive as  the  standards  contained  In  an  ap- 
proved plan, 

(7)  requires  employers  In  the  State  to 
make  repwrts  to  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  plan 
were  not  in  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time' re- 
quire. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b) ,  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so 
doing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plau  submitted  under  subsection  (b) ,  he  may. 
but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  sections  9,  10,  11,  and  12  with 
respect  to  comparable  standards  promul- 
gated under  section  6,  for  the  period  speci- 
fied in  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary  may 
exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above  until 
he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual  op>era- 
tions  under  the  State  plan,  that  the  criteri.i 
set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  are  being  applied, 
but  he  shall  not  make  such  determination 
for  at  least  three  years  after  the  plan's  ap- 
proval under  subsection  (c).  Upon  makin.; 
the  determination  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  provisions  of  sections  5(b), 
9  (except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
-subsection  (c)),  10,  11,  and  12,  and  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  section  6  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  oc- 
cupational safety  or  health  Issues  covered 
under  the  plan,  but  the  Secretary  may  retain 
Jurisdiction  under  the  above  provisions  In 
any  proceeding  commenced  under  section  10 
or  11  before  the  date  of  determination. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  o: 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  inspections  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  in  which  each  SUte 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section  is 
carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
falliu-e  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein),  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  plaii 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  but  the  State  may 
retain  Jurisdiction  In  any  case  commenced 
before  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan  In  order 
to  enforce  standards  under  the  plan  when- 
ever the  Issues  Involved  do  not  relate  to  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  la 
which  the  State  Is  located  by  filing  in  such 
court  within  thirty  days  foUowing  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  prayin-; 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  be  modifietl 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  oi 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  decision  complained  of  was 
Issued  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  Secretary's  decision  in  rejecting  a 
proposed  State  plan  or  withdrawing  his  ap- 
proval of  such  a  plan  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  the  court  shall  affirm  the  Secre- 
tary's decision.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
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(h)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  under  which  the 
State  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  en- 
force one  or  more  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  In  effect  in  such  State  until 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  earlier. 

FEDERAL  AGENCY   SAFETY  PROCRAMS  AND 
RESPONSIBILlrnCS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  Is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  6.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shall  (after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  employees  thereof)  — 

(1)  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  6; 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  illnesses  for  proper 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content 
or  records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3) 
of  this  section;  and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  occupational  accidents  and 
injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under  this 
section.  Such  report  shall  mclude  any  report 
submitted  under  section  7»02(e)  (2)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  summary  or  digest  of  reports  sub- 
mitted to  him  under  subsection  (a)(5)  of 
this  section,  together  with  his  evaluations  of 
and  recommendations  derived  from  such  re- 
ports. The  President  shall  transmit  annually 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Blepresenta- 
tlves  a  report  of  the  activities  at  Federal 
agencies  under  this  section. 

(c)  Section  7902(c)(1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  or- 
ganizations representing  employees". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to 
records  and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Federal 
agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (3) 
and  (5)  of  this  section  unless  those  records 
and  reports  are  specifically  required  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy.  In 
which  case  the  Secretary  shall  have  access 
to  such  Information  as  will  not  Jeopardize  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYEE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
oation,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Board,  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  conduct,  directly  or  by  g^rants 
or  contracts  (1)  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  person- 
nel to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  Informational  programs  on  the  Im- 
portance of  and  proper  use  of  axlequate  safety 
and  health  equipment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  persoiuiei  engaged 
in  work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  In  consultaUon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  programs  for  the  education 
and  training  of  employers  and  employees  In 


the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention 
of  unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  condi- 
tions in  employments  covered  by  this  Act, 
and  to  consult  with  and  advise  employers 
and  employees,  and  organizatrlons  represent- 
ing employers  and  employees  as  to  effective 
means  of  preventing  occupational  Injuries 
and  illnesses. 

CRAJTTS    TO   THE    STATES 

Sec  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  under  section  18(c)  to  assist 
ihem  (1)  in  identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  .area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  (2)  in  developing  State 
plans  under  section  18,  or  (3j  In  developing 
plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  lor  the  collection 
of  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  oocuiiatioiial  injuries  and 
diseases; 

(B)  increa'ilng  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  enpaged 
In  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 
or 

(C)  otherwise  lmpro%'ln«;  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws.  Including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  •with  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

^b)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  .authorized,  dvu-ing  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the  two 
.succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  consistent  with  tlie  objectives 
set  forth  In  suboection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Go\emor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, for  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  gjrant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  Uierefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Tl^  Secretary  shall  review  the  applica- 
tion, and  shall,  after  oonstUtatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject  such  application. 

(f )  "Hie  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  State's 
total  cost.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share  for 
all  States  imder  either  such  subsection  Is 
not  the  same,  the  differences  among  the 
States  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  lo  make 
granta  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  contained  in 
State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  ptir- 
suant  to  section  18  of  this  Act.  The  Fed- 
eral share  for  each  State  grant  under  this 
subsection  may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  State's  total  cost.  The  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (f)  shall  be  applicable  In  deter- 
mining the  Federal  share  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
describing  the  experience  under  the  program 
and  making  any  recommendations  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

ECONOMIC     ASSISTANCE     TO     SM.\IX     BUSIMBSSES 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  tire  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  aiMl 


(2)  by  adding  after  paragr&ph  (5)  a  new 
ptaragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  throu4;h  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  as^iBt  any  small 
business  concern  in  effecting  addltit^ns  to 
or  alteration  In  the  equipmeut.  facilities,  or 
methods  of  operation  of  such  business  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  lo  section  6  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  or 
standards  adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  a 
plan  approved  under  section  18  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act,  If  the 
Administration  determines  that  such  con- 
cern Is  likely  to  suiTer  substantial  econonuc 
injury  without  aasistai^oe  under  tliis  para- 
graph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  beciiou  7ib)  of 
tlie  Small  Business  .\ct,  as  aiiiei^ed.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5) ''  alter  p.ira- 
graph  (3)"  and  inserting  a  comma  followed 
by  "(5)  or  (6)". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"7(b)  (6),"  after  "7(b)  (5),". 

(d)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  la  section  7(b)  (6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
Piibllc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

BESEARCH    AND    BELATED    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consriltation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Board,  and  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  dep.artments  cr  agencies, 
shall  conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) research,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  occupational  safety  and 
health.  Including  studies  of  psychological 
factors  Involved,  and  relating  to  Innovitive 
methods,  techniques,  and  approaches  for 
dealing  with  occtipatioiial  safety  and  health 
problems. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Eduction, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Board  in  order  to  develop  spec.fic 
plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria. Including  criteria  Identifying  toxic 
substances,  enabllns  the  Board  to  meet  Us 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  safety 
and  health  standards  under  this  Act;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  and  any  other 
Information  available  to  him,  shall  develop 
and  publish  at  least  annually  such  criteria 
as  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  speclr.l  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupational  safety  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems,  in- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  m 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameliorative  action  beyond  that 
which  Is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  op- 
erating provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sliall  also 
conduct  research  Into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

(4)  .The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  within  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
known  toxic  substances  by  generic  family 
or  other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concen- 
trations at  which  such  toxicity  is  known  to 
occur. 
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(5)  The  Board  shall  respond,  as  soon  as 
]iossible.  to  a  request  by  any  employer  or 
I  mployee  for  a  determination  whether  or  not 
I  ,ny  substance  normally  found  In  a  working 
]  ilace  has  toxic  or  harmful  effects  In  such 
I  oncentration  as  used  or  found. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
I  .nd  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  Inspec- 

ions  and  question  employers  and  employees 
I  ts  provided  in  section  9  of  this  Act  In  order 
o  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
inder  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
nto  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange- 

1  tients  with  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
)rlvate  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
luctlng  studies  relating  to  his  responsibill- 
ies  under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
iponsibilitles  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
etary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
;ion,  and  Welfare  shall  cooperate  in  order  to 
kvoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
iection. 

(d)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
;ary,  the  Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  this  section 
ihall  be  disseminated  by  the  Secretary  to 
smployers  and  employees  and  organizations 
;hereof. 

STATISTICS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
md  maintain  an  effective  program  of  col- 
ectlon,  compilation,  and  analysis  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  statistics.  Such  pro- 
gram may  cover  all  employments  whether  or 
Qot  subject  to  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  but  shall  not  cover  employments  ex- 
cluded by  section  4  of  the  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

(1)  Promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
In  programs  of  studies,  information  and  com- 
munication concerning  occupational  safety 
and  health  statistics. 

(2)  Make  grants  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  order  to  assist  them  In 
developing  and  administering  programs  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics. 

(3)  Arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  inves- 
tigations as  give  promise  of  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  States'  total  cost. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
politics^  subdivision,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, in  order  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  9(c)  of  this  Act, 
employers  shall  file  such  reports  with  the 
Secretary  as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(f)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  States  pertaining  to  the  col- 
lection of  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics  already  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
superseded  by  gr.snts  or  contracts  made  un- 
der this  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER   LAWS 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  held  to  supersede  or  In  any 
manner  affect  any  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  or  affect  In 
any  other  manner  the  common  law  or  statu- 
tory rights,  duties,  or  liabilities  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  under  any  law  with  respect 


to  Injuries,  occupational  or  other  disease  3, 
or  death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  in 
the  course  of,  employment. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
working  conditions  of  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  other  Federal  agencies,  and  State 
agencies  acting  under  section  274  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2021)  exercise  statutory  authority  to 
prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regulations 
affecting  occupational  safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  safety  and  health  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  (41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq.),  the 
Service  Contract  Act  (41  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.), 
and  the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  (20  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  are 
deemed  repealed  and  rescinded  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  corresponding  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  corresponding 
standards. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
employer  who  is  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor for  construction,  alteration,  and/or 
repair  of  buildings  or  works.  Including  paint- 
ing or  decorating  In  the  regular  course  of 
his  business 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  report  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
to  achieve  coordination  between  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws. 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1969 
(Public  Law  91-54;  83  Stat.  96),  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1962,  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  'and  Construction  Safety  and 
Health'  before  'standards'  each  time  It 
appears." 

(g)  Subsection  107  of  Public  Law  91-54 
(83  Stat.  96)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  a  condition 
of  each  contract  which  is  entered  Into  under 
legislation  subject  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267),  and  Is 
for  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair, 
Including  painting  and  decorating,  that  no 
contractor  or  subcontractor  contracting  for 
any  part  of  the  contract  work  shall  require 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract  to  work  tn  sur- 
roundings or  under  working  conditions 
which  are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  danger- 
ous to  his  health  or  safety,  as  determined 
under  construction  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lation based  on  proceedings  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
provided  that  such  proceedings  Include  a 
hearing  of  the  nature  authorized  by  said 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Construc- 
tion Safety  and  Health  created  by  subsection 
(f)  and  shall  give  due  regsu-d  to  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  and  information 
In  framing  proposed  rules  or  subjects  and 
Issues  In  setting  standards  In  accordance 
with  section  443  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  Each  employer  as  defined  in  section 
3(6)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  who  is  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair  of 
buildings  or  works,  Including  painting  and 
decorating  in  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, shall  comply  with  construction  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under  this 
section." 

(h)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  107  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  Inspections  and  Investigations  pur- 
suant to  sections  9(a),  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  up- 


on the  basis  of  inspection  or  Investigation, 
the  Secretary  believes  that  an  employer  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  107(a)  (2)  has 
violated  any  health  or  safety  standard  pro- 
mulgated under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act, 
or  has  violated  the  condition  required  of  any 
contract  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  applies,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a 
citation  to  the  employer  unless  the  violation 
is  de  minimis.  The  provisions  of  section  10 
(except  subsection  (c)  thereof)  of  the  Oc. 
cupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  apply 
to  citations  issued  under  this  Act.  In  issuing 
citations  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  each  citation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation but  In  no  event  later  than  forty-five 
days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion except  that  for  good  cause  the  Secretary 
may  extend  such  period  up  to  a  maximum  of 
ninety  days  from  such  occurrence.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  12  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  also  apply  to 
this  Act. 

"(2)  If,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
violation  has  occurred  of  any  condition  pre- 
scribed by  this  section  for  a  contract  of  the 
type  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
103(a)  of  this  Act.  the  governmental  agency 
for  which  the  contract  work  is  done  shall 
have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract,  and  to 
enter  into  other  contracts  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract  work,  charging  any  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  original  contractor.  If, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
Commission  determines  that  a  violation  has 
occurred  of  any  condition  prescribed  by  this 
section  for  a  contract  of  the  type  described 
in  clause  3  of  section  103(a),  the  govern- 
mental agency  by  which  financial  guarantee, 
assistance,  or  insurance  for  the  contract  work 
is  provided  shall  have  the  right  to  withhold 
any  such  assistance  attributable  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  Section  104  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
section." 

(I)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  107  of  Public 
Law  91-64  (83  Stat.  96)  is  hereby  repealed 
and  subsection  (d)  of  that  section  Is  re- 
designated as  subsection  "(c)"  and  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Commission  determines  on 
the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
that  by  repeated  vrtllful  or  grossly  negligent 
violations  of  this  Act,  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  demonstrated  that  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
actions  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  are  not  effective  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  his  em- 
ployees, the  Commission  shall  make  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect  and  shall,  not  sooner  than 
thirty  days  after  giving  notice  of  the  find- 
ings to  all  Interested  persons,  transmit  the 
name  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
to  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  dis- 
tribute each  name  so  transmitted  to  him 
to  nil  agencies  of  the  Government.  Unless 
the  Commission  otherwise  recommends,  no 
contract  subject  to  this  section  shall  be 
awarded  to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
or  to  any  person  in  which  such  contractor 
or  stibcontractor  has  a  substantial  interest 
until  three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
the  name  is  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  If,  before  the  end  of  such  three- 
year  period,  the  Commission,  after  affording 
Interested  persons  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  is  satisfied  that  a  con- 
trator  or  subcontractor  whose  name  he  has 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  will 
thereafter  comply  responsibly  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  the  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  such  contractor  or  sub- 
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contractor  (and  to  any  person  in  which  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  has  a  substantial 
interest);  and  when  the  ComptroUer  Oen- 
er»l  is  Informed  of  the  Commission's  action 
be  shaU  Inform  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment thereof. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  action 
of  the  Commission  under  subsections  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section  may  seek  a  re.iew  of 
such  action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  13(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  ob- 
tain judicial  review  or  seek  enforcement  as 
provided  In  section  13(a)  and  13  (c)  and 
(d),  and  section  14  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act." 

(J)  Section  107  of  Public  Law  91-54  (83 
Stat.  96)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section "(d)"  immediately  after  the  new 
section  "(CI".  Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  107 
of  Public  Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  "(f)"  »Jid  sub- 
section (f )  of  section  107  of  Public  Law  91- 
54  (83  Stat.  96)  Is  accordingly  redesignated 
as  subsecUon  "(g)".  The  new  subsecUon 
"(d)"  shall  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Any  employer  who  willfully  of 
repeatedly  violates  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  107(a) 
of  this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation, 

"(2)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation  of 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
imder  section  107(a)  of  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(3)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  107(a)  of  this  Act  and  such  violation 
is  specifically  determined  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secretary 
may  include  in  the  citation  Issued  for  such 
a  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(4)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  citation  which  has  become  final  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  may  be 
assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation.  When  such  violation  Is  of  a 
continuing  nature,  each  day  during  which  It 
continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  penalty  ex- 
cept where  such  order  or  citation  is  pending 
review  under  section  11  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

"(5)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  cf  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 10(e)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Com- 
mission a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(6)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  In  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify 
in  any  such  proceeding,  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  of  up  to 
$10,000.  Such  person  may  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or 
both. 

"(7)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes.  Impedes,  Intimidates,  or  Inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or  on 
account  of  the  performance  of  Inspections  or 
Investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  in 
the  commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  both.  Whoever  kills 
a  person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of 


the  performance  of  inspecting  or  mvesilgat- 
ing  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisoxnnent  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life. 

••|8)  The  CoounUslon  sb&U  have  auiliorlty 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided  la 
this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  penalty  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  the  business  being  charged,  the 
gravity  of  tlie  violation,  the  good  faith  of  the 
employer,  and  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  a 
serious  violation  shall  'oe  deemed  to  exist  In 
a  pUce  of  employment  if  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial probability  that  deaih  or  seiiou.";  jjhjsi- 
cal  harm  could  result  from  a  condition 
which  exists,  or  from  one  or  more  pracuces, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  pixcesaes 
which  have  been  adopted  or  are  in  use.  In 
such  place  of  employment  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  tliat  tiie  employer  did  not. 
and  could  not  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  know  of  tlie  presence  of  the  vio- 
lation." 

Avons 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
grant  Is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant 
under  this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  any 
such  grant. 

BEPOSTS 

Sec.  27.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  conveiUng  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  each  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act. 
the  progress  concerning  the  achievement  of 
Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  requirements  In 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  any  other  relevant  Information,  and  In- 
cluding any  recommendations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OBSEBVANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS 

Sec.  28.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  or  require  medical  ex- 
amination, immunization,  or  treatment  for 
those  who  object  thereto  on  religious 
grounds,  except  where  such  medical  exam- 
ination, immunization,  or  treatment  is  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  health  or 
safety  of  others. 

APPROPRIATION  3 

Sec.  29.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem 

neccstary. 

EFfECTlVEDArE 

Sbc.  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  lt« 

enactment. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
rppllcailon  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 


other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  hc'.d  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An 

Act  to  assure  safe  and  healtM ul  working 
conditions  for  working  men  and  women; 
hv  anthorizin?  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ards developed  under  the  Act;  by  assist- 
ing and  encouraging  the  States  in  their 
efforts  to  ai^urc  safe  and  healtiif ul  work 
ing  conditions;  by  pi'oviding  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and 
traiiiine  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  nnd  health;  and  for  other  pur- 
pose:." 

Mr.  YAEBOROUGH.  >Tr.  President,  I 
mjvc  th^t  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  the  Chair  be 
puthorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
th?  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tlie 
Presiding  Officer  tMr.  B.^yh)  appointed 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yar- 
soRoucH,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr, 
Nelson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Procty. 
Mr.  Sa.xbe,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and  Mr.  Dcm- 
iNicK  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bayh)  .  The  pending  order  of  business  is 
S.  4459,  the  proposed  Consumer  Pi-otec- 
tioii  Organization  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distingxiished  Presiding  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Ml'.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomoiTow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <^at  6 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 1,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  30, 1970 : 

vs.  CiacuiT  CotJKTS 

Donald  R.  Ross,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Julge  of  the  eighth  circuit,  vice  Harry 
A.  Blackmun,  elevated. 

U.S.  DisTKiCT  Cotmrs 

Franklin  T.  Dupree.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina,  vice  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  PuhUc  Law  91-272  approved 
June  2, 1970. 

James  H.  Gorbey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970. 
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OPERATION  CORNERSTONE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OW    LOUISIANA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  25, 1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Corner- 
stone. HUDs  controversial  training  pro- 
t  ram  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  classic  dis- 
i  race  in  waste  and  wanton  misdirection 
(f  taxpayer's  dollars  under  the  excuse 
^f  helping  poor  and  unfortunate. 

Even  officials  at  HUD  are  concerned 
(iver  continued  subsidizing  of  revolu- 
1  lonary  fronts  providing  an  economic 
1  lase  for  community  organization  activi- 
lies  to  attack  the  American  people  and 
flot  destruction  of  our  country. 

I  include  several  memorandums  from 
:  lUD  officials  and  a  story  about  "Corner- 
;  tone"  by  E.  H.  Rothschild  from  the 
,  January  1970  edition  of  Challenge,  pub- 
lication of  HUD,  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
his  point: 

U.S.     OOVEHNMENT     MEMORANDUM 

(Confidential) 

Departmekt   of   Housing 

AND  Urban  Development, 

October  IS,  1969. 
To:  Richard  C.  Van  Dusen,  Under  Secretary. 
=Yom:      Cornerstone      Participants      Listed 

Below. 

Subject:     The    Cornerstone    Project — Some 
Reservations. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
:aU  to  your  attention  several  reservations 
vhlch  we.  as  Cornerstone  participants,  be- 
ieve  severely  detract  from  what  might  oth- 
rwise  be  a  useful  training  experience  for 
;>epartmental  staff. 

The  first  and  most  Important  criticism  is 
he  extreme  bias  built  into  the  Cornerstone 
urogram.  The  Cornerstone  staff,  representing 
)ne  viewpoint,  places  every  neighborhood 
Droblem  into  a  preconceived  radical  ideologi- 
al  framework.  We  do  not  think  it  is  an  ex- 
iggeratlon  to  say  that  the  Cornerstone  pro- 
p-am Is  designed  to  force  the  partlcipan'- 
nto  a  radical  or  "New  Leftist"  ideological 
nold.  We  submit  that  it  is  extremely  dlflS- 
:uU  for  participants  to  arrive  at  objective 
onclusions  in  such  an  unobjective  atmos- 
phere. We  should  like  to  make  clear  that  our 
;riticism  is  not  of  the  staff  members'  per- 
lonal  opinions,  that  is  their  own  business, 
■lather,  we  object  to  the  extension  of  these 
opinions  into  every  facet  of  the  program 
vithout  giving  due,  indeed  any,  considera- 
tion to  opposing  points  of  view. 

Our  second  criticism  Is  directed  at  the  cost 
>f  the  service  (previously  $150,  now  $300  per 
Derson)  as  compared  with  the  staff  time  and 
jnergies  devoted  to  putting  together  a  qual- 
ity program  for  participants.  The  Corner- 
itone  staff  now  consists  of  six  or  seven  peo- 
ple However,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  time 
3f  only  two  people  was  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gram while  the  remainder  of  the  staff  was 
;lther  not  working  or  engaged  in  "commu- 
aity  organization"  (see  below)  activities. 
While  the  "loose-knit,"  "open-ended,"  "un- 
structured," approach  that  was  taken  in 
planning  activities  has  been  praised  by  some 
participants,  we  feel  that  these  words  are 
euphemisms  for  "mismanagement"  and  that 
the  term  "mismanagement"  would  more 
(iptly  describe  the  current  Cornerstone  sit- 
uation. 

Our  third  criticism  Is  that  the  staff  ap- 
pears to  be  spending  a  large  percentage  (70 


to  80  percent)  of  Its  time  In  community 
organization,  similar  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram-typo activities.  We  came  away  with  the 
feeling  that  the  participant  portion  of  the 
project  is  primarily  a  device  invented  to  pro- 
vide an  economic  base  for  the  community 
organitation  activities.  These  activities,  ac- 
cording to  our  observation,  have  taken  the 
form  of  non-con.siructlve  attacks  on  local, 
state,  and  Federal  programs  and /or  agencies 
operating  In  the  neighborhood.  The  key 
question  which  we  feel  you  should  be  alerted 
to  is:  Does  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  wish  to  subsidize  a 
group  that  devotes  70  or  more  percent  of  Its 
time  to  community  organization-type  ac- 
tivities that  are  in  direct  conflict  and  com- 
petition with  OEO  and  Model  Cities  programs 
in  the  area?  Please  understand  that  we  do 
not  desire  to  destroy  citizen  opposition  to 
public/HUD  programs  (as  If  that  were  pos- 
sible). We  do,  however,  question  the  advis- 
ability of  having  taxpayers  subsidize  this 
opposition  under  the  guise  of  an  employee 
training/education  program. 

As  you  are  already  aware,  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  enthusiastically  support  all  as- 
pects of  the  Cornerstone  Project.  We  do  not. 
We  believe  that  the  project  presents  only 
one  point  of  view,  Is  not  well  managed,  and 
is  non-constructlvely  involved  in  community 
organization  activities.  Its  continuance  as  a 
HUD  funded  employee  training  project 
should    be    subject    to   serious    question. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Cornerstone 
Project  has  both  its  supporters  and  detrac- 
tors, we  feel  that  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able for  you  to  examine  the  Cornerstone  pro- 
gram as  a  participant  so  that  you  could  ar- 
rive at  your  own  opinion  as  to  its  worth. 
However,  we  recognize  that  more  Important 
matters  compete  for  your  time.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  you  request  a 
person  to  attend  Cornerstone  whose  impar- 
tiality you  have  come  to  respect  and  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  report  on  the  merits  and/or 
demerits  of  the  project.  We  strongly  urge 
that  such  action  be  taken  before  HUD  en- 
gages In  any  long-term  training  arrange- 
ment with  Cornerstone  and  before  you  move 
to  further  encourage  Departmental  staff  to 
participate  in  the  project. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  views  known  to  you  and  we  would 
be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any  additional 
information  or  be  of  service  in  any  way. 

Richard  Lehmamn. 

Lee  Rudd. 

Margaret    L.    Lindsay. 

Charles   K.   Mathent. 

Edward  Wise. 


[Prom  Challenge,  publication  of  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  January  1970] 
Cornerstone — Pace  to  Face  With  Poverty 
(By  E.  H.  Rorthschild) 
Rickety  green  wooden  steps  that  lead  up  to 
the  porch  of  97  Love  Street  give  little  clue 
that  this  60-year-old  frame  house  is  head- 
quarters for  Project  Cornerstone.  There  is 
no  sign  on  the  door.  The  house  is  like  hun- 
dreds of  others  that  line  the  mostly  unpaved 
streets  in  the  Summerhill  ghetto  of  Atlanta. 
Once  Inside  however,  the  similarity  ends. 
It  matters  little  to  Kelly  Kidd,  dungaree-clad 
Project  Director,  whether  you  are  a  mayor, 
GS-18.  or  a  drunk  who  has  stumbled  into 
the  dark  living  room.  Pretenses  and  creden- 
tials carry  no  Imporbince  here. 

If  you're  hungry,  you'll  probably  be  di- 
rected toward  the  kitchen.  If  you  can  find 
something  to  eat.  you  11  have  to  move  the 
pile  of  dirty  pots  and  pans  filling  the  sink 


to  find  a  glass  or  dish.  If  you  require  such 
nicetlee.  If  you're  tired,  you  may  be  able 
to  talk  your  way  Into  flopping  for  a  while  on 
one  of  the  bunk  beds  covered  by  mattresses 
which  resemble  WWI  Red  Cross  litters. 

Randy  Reynalds,  a  likable  nineteen-year- 
old  drop-out.  flopped  down  six  months  ago, 
and  Is  still  around.  Now  a  Cornerstone  staff 
member,  he  receives  room  and  board  for 
varied  chores  such  ps  carrying  out  garbage, 
painting  the  house,  or  acting  as  guide  for 
participants  who  come  to  the  Project  from 
various  Federal  agencies. 

hundreds  or  volunteers 
Hundreds  of  volimteers  have  come  to  Proj- 
ect Cornerstone  in  Atlanta  since  It  was 
founded  In  1966,  for  two-week  seminars. 
Hopefully,  they  will  learn  what  It's  like  to 
be  a  poor  black  American  struggling  to  stay 
alive  In  a  ghetto.  Agencies  such  as  HUD, 
HEW,  Commerce  and  Labor  send  employees 
to  Introduce  policy-making  bureaucrats  to 
what  It's  like  looking  up  from  the  bottom. 
Every  day,  97  Love  Street  is  crowded  with 
10  or  12  volunteers  and  three  or  four  Corner- 
stone staff.  Neighborhood  children  and  adults 
seem  to  be  drawn  to  the  house  and  the 
friendly  Inhabitants.  It  takes  a  few  days  for 
a  middle-class  white  newcomer  to  adjust  to 
the  c\Utural  shock  and  lack  of  conveniences. 
Privacy,  which  most  of  us  enjoy  and  take  for 
granted  in  our  own  homes,  doesn't  exist  In  a 
house  with  one  bathroom,  two  overcrowded 
bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  a  living  room  and  front 
porch.  But  once  settled,  your  attention  Is 
drawn  away  from  yourself  as  you  participate 
In  the  group  activities. 

"DO    IT    YOtTRSELF"    BREAKFAST 

A  typical  day  at  Project  Cornerstone  starts 
with  a  "do  it  yourself"  breakfast.  Afterward 
the  group,  dressed  in  casual  attire,  trudges 
up  Love  Street  for  a  visit  that  may  take  it 
to  the  Mayor's  office  or  a  neighborhood  bar. 
Brief  trips  to  the  emergency  ward  at  Grady 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  Model  Cities  Agency, 
the  Southslde  Comprehensive  Health  Center 
and  Juvenile  Court  permitted  our  group  to 
observe  first-hand  how  various  Governmental 
programs  and  services  were  being  dispensed. 

Questions  begin  to  get  pointed  after  a  day 
or  two  and  pat  answers  are  not  left  unchal- 
lenged very  long.  After  lunch,  dlsciisslons 
may  last  into  the  afternoon  when  partici- 
pants once  again  go  off  to  have  a  look  at  some 
other  aspect  of  ghetto  life. 

None  of  the  activity  Is  tightly  structured 
and  this  leaves  great  opportunity  for  initia- 
tive and  personal  search  for  both  problems 
and  answers.  The  intended  course  of  a  day's 
activity  can  change  drastically  from  sunup 
to  sundown. 

Evenings,  the  project  house  comes  alive  as 
various  speakers  from  organizations  like  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC),  Student  Non- Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC) .  Tenants  Union  For  Fair- 
ness (TUPP) ,  or  a  representative  from  the 
Mayor's  office  speak  and  exchange  views  in 
what  frequently  turns  out  to  be  a  rough  and 
tumble  verbal  confrontation. 

Those  who  take  issue  with  a  topic  can  ex- 
pect plenty  of  give  and  take.  Conversations 
get  intense  as  the  guts  of  emotional  issues 
such  as  racism  are  cut  open  and  spill  out  for 
all  to  examine. 

time    TO    "BUG    out" 

After  a  few  days  it's  Impossible  not  to  begin 
examining  your  own  hates  and  prejudices. 
This  Is  the  time  to  pack  up  and  "bug  out" 
unless  you  are  willing  and  prepared  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  your  own  be- 
liefs are  being  questioned  by  none  other  than 
you. 


November  30,  1970 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  the  earliest 
HUD  participants  at  Cornerstone,  a  group 
that  numbered  60  by  the  end  of  1969.  During 
my  two  weeks  It  was  hot  and  humid  In  At- 
lanta; the  temperature  did  not  drop  very 
much  at  night  and  sleep  became  elusive. 

I  remember  our  group  visiting  the  Georgia 
Surplus  Food  Distribution  Center  on  a  day 
when  it  was  97  degrees.  This  one  center 
serves  the  200,000  poor  people  of  Fulton 
County  with  surplus  food  such  as  flour,  beans, 
.soup  and  other  staples.  Prison  labor  cuts 
open  the  brown  cardboard  boxes  and  dis- 
penses pre-determlned  amounts  as  people 
walk  along  pushing  their  food  on  a  roller 
conveyor  gathering  their  month's  supply.  A 
family  of  ten  Is  entitled  to  327  pounds  of 
food.  No  one  seemed  to  know  or  care  how  a 
poor  woman,  having  waited  In  line  for  three 
hours,  can  carry  327  pounds  of  can  goods  in 
97  degree  heat  across  the  city  or  county  to 
her  home. 

DISCrSSTNO    JAIL    OVER    I.UNCH 

On  another  day,  we  visited  Magistrate 
Court  and  listened  while  Atlanta's  lower 
court  Judiciary  conducted  hearings.  Most  of 
the  cases  Involved  drunkenness,  beatings  or 
relatively  minor  crimes.  After  the  hearings, 
our  group  discussed  the  sentences  o\er  lunch 
and  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
white  .southern  Magistrate  was  enormously 
fair  In  measuring  the  penalty  to  the  crime  of 
predominantly  black   defendants. 

Another  day  was  spent  at  the  new  OEO- 
funded  Southslde  Comprehensive  Health 
Center.  This  recently  opened  $6  rr.iUion  out- 
patient clinic  services  48.000  people  who  live 
in  Summerhill  and  the  adjoining  communi- 
ties of  Peopleslown.  Mechanicf^vlHe  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  Reverend  O.  B.  Davis,  the  full-time 
public  relations  director,  patiently  attempted 
to  answer  our  questions  and  gave  us  a  tour 
of  an  impressive  clinic  within  v^hat  was  once 
a  mattress  factory.  Seventy-two  percent  of 
the  clinic's  employees  live  In  the  neighbor- 
hood and  more  than  1,000  patients  are  treated 
weekly.  Unfortunately,  the  center's  open 
hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  this  lim- 
its treatment  mostly  to  unemployed  females, 
housewives  and  children.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  a  simple  change  In  hours  once  or  twice 
a  week  would  permit  working  males  to  receive 
proper  trc.itment  without  having  to  lose  time 
or  salary  from  their  Jobs. 

PROMISES    cloaked    IN    RHETORIC 

By  the  second  week,  many  of  us  began  to 
display  frayed  nerves  and  Irritability  as  a 
result  of  the  heat,  the  long  days  of  asking, 
seeking,  arguing  and  Just  existing.  This  feel- 
ing combined  with  the  Utile  visible  improve- 
ment that  had  taken  place  in  the  community 
made  us  begin  to  see  and  feel  some  of  the 
frustration  and  hopelcs.sness. 

We  began  to  see  how  many  of  the  promL^es 
have  been  cloaked  in  rhetoric,  ajid  that  the 
paternalistic  idea  of  doing  for  the  poor  Is  not 
the  total  answer.  Yo\x  begin  to  realize  that 
the  poor  is  not  the  total  answer.  You  began 
to  realize  that  the  poor  must  rise  out  of  the 
ghetto,  not  by  being  badgered  or  bvtlldozcd, 
but  by  having  the  equal  opportunity  in 
deeds,  that  middle-class  whites  believe  ex- 
ists, but  which  in  fact  does  not. 

We  never  learned,  for  Instance,  why  fifty 
percent  of  the  streets  were  not  paved  in  that 
community  and  yet  a  pot  hole  in  the  better 
neighborhoods  would  receive  repaving  in  a 
matter  of  days,  if  not  hours.  Or  why  our  own 
Model  Cities  approach  was  massive  reloca- 
lion  and  demolition,  when  to  our  eyes  it  ap- 
peared vacant  lots  constituted  more  than 
half  ilie  land  in  Summerhill  which  with 
'.^'me  imaginative  planning  and  forethoiight 
Duld  easily  have  held  new  homes.  Or  why 
nj  employee  at  the  Model  Cities  Agency  was 
le. sponsible  for  seeking  out  Job-creating  in- 
dustries to  locate  in  an  underemployed  and 
undertrained  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Otnl  CLIENTS  ARE  POOR  PEOPLE 

The  lack  of  answers  to  questions  like  these 
and  dozens  more  shocked  and  surprised  us 
all.  We  began  to  realize  that  our  clients  are 
not  seven  HUD  Regional  Offices  or  several 
hundred  Congressmen.  Our  clients  are  not 
the  1,000  Redevelopment  Authorities  or 
Housing  Aiithorltles  across  this  land.  Our 
clients,  to  a  large  extent,  are  those  millions 
of  poor  people,  black  and  white,  out  there  In 
hot,  depressing,  dirty  ghettos  like  Summer- 
hill—trying,  or  at  least  waiting,  to  get  a  slice 
of  the  pie  against  odds  that  are  overwhelm- 
ing, in  a  game  where  the  rules  have  been 
one-sl  edly  made  through  hundreds  of  years 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

To  say  thai  Project  Cornerstone  was  en- 
lightening, emotion  filled,  educational  and 
hhocklng  is  an  understatement.  It  is  all  of 
the.se  things  and  much  more. 

The  hope  Is  that  participants  come  back 
a  little  more  understanding  and  a  lot  more 
knowleugeable  of  the  real  problems  at  the 
roots  of  society.  It  Is  not  designed  to  convert 
you  into  a  raving  liberal.  The  hope  Is  that 
you  are  better  prepared  to  help  those  people 
who  you  now  know  really  exist,  but  who  be- 
fore Project  Cornerstone  were  merely  Ima- 
ginary, or  at  best  statistics. 

And  perhaps.  If  you  ai'e  lucky,  you  will 
return  to  HUD.  as  many  Cornerstone  partici- 
pants did.  more  resolved  to  be  critical  and 
outspoken  wlien  policy  Is  discussed  and 
passed  around  for  review,  determined  to 
lomcuibcr  these  black  people  in  SununorhiU, 
who  don't  know  about  advocacy  planning  or 
can't  spell  citizen  participation,  who  are 
watting  for  us  to  deliver  better  homes,  a 
)5eticr  commimtty,  and  a  better  life,  as  we 
have  been  promising  and  promising  and  pro- 
I'-.i^sing.  .  .  . 

Department  or 
H(  usi^'o  AND  Urban  Development. 

May  13,  1970. 

V  S.  Governmknt  Mlmorandum 

T.I    Secretary  George  Romney. 

From:  Lester  E.  Ogilvy,  Assistant  to  Special 

Ass't  for  Cooperative  Housing. 
Stibject:  Operation  Cornerstone. 

Having  just  returned  from  one  of  HUD's 
training  programs,  Cornerstone,  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  my  sense  of  loyalty  to  my  country, 
to  my  President,  and  more  particularly,  to 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  compels  me  to  report 
to  you,  (1)  the  deplorable  physical  condi- 
tions under  which  the  participants  live.  >2) 
the  outrageous  con<munlstic  philosophy  ex- 
pressed In  an  obscene  manner  by  the  Corner- 
stone staff  and  its  speakers.  (3)  the  atrocious 
lack  of  a  well-planned,  constructive  program, 
(4)  the  lack  of  an  acceptable  level  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  shamefully  constructed 
program,  and  (5)  the  expenditure  of  Govern- 
n.ent  funds  which  permits  an  anti -demo- 
cratic philosophy  to  flourish. 

Soon  after  receipt  of  the  attached  HUD 
Siafi  Btillelin  70-28.  dated  March  4,  1970,  1 
volunteered  as  a  participant  for  the  session 
cainn.encing  April  19th.  Having  a  Master's 
Degree  in  Social  Service  and  having  worked 
with  poverty-stricken  black  and  white  fami- 
lies, together  with  my  experience  In  hous- 
ing programs  designed  to  meet  the  need.s  of 
the  low-Income  families.  I  believed  this 
training  program  would  be  a  productive  ex- 
perience— one  in  which  I  could  contribute 
PS  well  as  learn. 

Previous  participants  from  HUD  have  at- 
tended Cornerstone  with  varying  impres- 
sions as  to  the  worthwhileness  of  the  train- 
ing program.  Each  participant  is  informed 
that  he  is  not  required  to  submit  a  written 
report,  but  should  he  choose  to  do  so,  he 
may  record  on  tape  his  Impressions  of  Cor- 
nerstone. Prior  to  my  going  to  Cornerstone, 
I  requested  an  opportunity  to  review  im- 
pressions of  earlier  participants  but  was  de- 
nied this  request  as  it  was  believed  that  each 
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participant  should  go  to  Cornerstone  with 
an  "open  mind."  However,  I  did  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  training  with  a 
number  of  previous  participants  and  received 
reports  varying  from  "1  would  find  it  an  'In- 
teresting' experience,"  "you  probably  will  be 
better  able  to  get  something  constructive 
out  of  It  than  I  did,"  to  "It  is  a  repulsive 
experience  and  HUD  should  stop  Its  partici- 
pation In  it." 

Since  my  return  from  Cornerstone,  I  have 
been  given  the  attached  memorandums, 
dated  October  16,  1969,  and  November  19. 
1969,  to  Mr.  Richard  C.  Van  Dusen,  Under 
Secretary,  which  I  am  told  have  not  been 
acknowledged. 

Any  one  of  the  five  reasons  cited  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  memorandum  is 
sufficient  for  HUD  to  cease  Its  payment  of 
8300  per  person  to  Cornerstone  for  so-called 
"lodging,  meals  and  training."  Elach  of  the 
five  reasons  could  be  the  subject  of  treatise: 
however.  I  want  to  concur  with  the  October 
15th  and  November  19th  memorandums  and 
cite  only  a  few  specific  Incidents  I  observed 
which  confirm  their  feelings  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  HUD  training  program. 
Cornerstone. 

Kelley  Kidd.  co-director  of  Cori.erstone, 
presented  a  two-hour  lecture  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  coui»try  to  the  present  time, 
which  he  describes  as  being  In  the  third 
stage— the  fourth  stage  being  the  revolution 
"when  the  blacks  and  the  whites  will  be 
treated  equally  and  the  people  are  rightfully 
given  that  which  Is  theirs  rather  than  In  the 
hands  of  the  Henry  Ford's,  etc."  He  stated 
that  there  are  really  only  three  things  in 
life:  fornicating,  defecating,  and  urluatliiK. 
and  v.e  only  need  to  contribute  that  whirii 
Is  neces.sary  to  make  these  functions  pn.s- 
Bible.  This  theme  was  repeated  time  and 
again  during  his  lengthy  lecture.  He  hates 
two  things  in  life,  (1)  hard  work,  and  (2) 
doing  any  thing  unpleeisant  which  he  Is  told 
he  has  to  do.  Throughout  my  stay  at  Cor- 
nerstone,    statements     concerning      "those 

,  ,  ,  Nixon  and  Romney" 

were  uttered  more  frequently  than  I  care  to 
remember  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Cornerstone  staff,  speakers  and  "guests"  of 
the  staff  which  addressed  the  eight  partici- 
pants (four  male  government  employees,  one 
male  student  from  Oregon,  and  three  female 
government  employees).  One  member  of  the 
staff  admitted  he  was  a  Conununlst  and  was 
ready  to  go  to  Washington  and  "burn  the 
place  down." 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  scheduling  of 
speakers  on  the  Cornerstone  promises  was 
done  to  give  an  abundance  of  time  to  non- 
coiistrucilve-minded  community  per.-'onnel 
to  present  their  views  concerning  Nixon. 
Romney,  draft-dodging,  and  "non-viclent 
activities  (don't  inflict  physical  harm-  -ir- 
thing  else  goes) ." 

It  WR^  quite  appare;*';  little  effort  was 
given  to  stressing  the  Importance  of  the 
constructive  government  operations  (Com- 
prehensive Health  Center  (OEO  funds]. 
Child  Development  Center  {Model  Cit" 
funds  I.  Model  Cities  and  Emn;aus  Hoi'-o 
{Episcopal  Church  funds] ).  I  was  also  aw  ire 
that  the.se  activities  were  not  clear  as  to  the 
function  of  Cornerstone  nor  the  purpose  of 
our  visit  to  their  activities.  Scheduling  wai 
so  poor  that  fo\ir  of  the  scheduled  cvent.s 
were  cancelled  or  substituted. 

Collins  McGee  (black — picture  attached  i 
was  intoxicated  to  the  extent  that  concern 
was  expressed  by  one  of  the  Cornerstone 
guests  about  his  driving  the  Volkswagen  bus 
(owned  by  Cornerstone,  bought  with  HEW 
funds ) .  Our  seminar  leader  of  the  Corner- 
stone staff,  Joe  Reagon,  said,  "He  always 
drives  dnuik.  "  When  asked  where  Jim  was 
( an  Oregon  student  who  was  a  participant » , 
J'je  replied,  "He's  up  at  the  other  house 
doing  a  Job  on  my  wife."  When  someone  in 
the  group  said,  "Anna  Mary   (Joe's  wife)   is 
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Id  of  drunk  and  maybe  that's  not  a  good 
la."  he  replied.  'Let  them  do  their  thing." 
Jim  (Oregon  student)  told  me  and  par- 
■ipant.  Mr.  Kenneth  Martin,  Social  Secu- 
y  Administration.  Kansas  City,  that  he 
e*-  marijuana  in  Oregon  and  had  some 
th  him  and  w.is  prepared  to  furnish  It  for 
party  which  he  thought  the  group  needed. 
Mr.  Martin  told  me  that  Jim  said  Kelley 
cid  needed  something  stronger  than  mari- 
ifana  and  was  on  "speed".  (Jim's  comment 
back  to  Kelley  Kidd  and  he  publicly  de- 
ed at  the  outset  of  his  two-hour  lecture 
at  he  was  on  speed  or  LSD.v 
On  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  two  men 
spped  their  car  in  front  of  our  house  and 
uired  who  owned  the  Vollcsw«gen  bus, 
they  had  a  good  d«al  that  the  owner 
5tild  be  interested  in.  It  was  a  brand  new 
and  rim  they  would  sell  for  $4.00.  Kelley 
K  dd  brought  it. 

One    of    the   staff    members    brought    two 

<  Hon  Jugs  of  home  brew  to  Cornerstone  and 

them  in  the  ice  box  for  our  use. 

■Hippy"  frtends  of  the  staff  wandered  In 

d  out  of  the  house  at  all  hours  of  the  day 

night  and  consumed  food  allegedly  tot 

participants  and  staff. 

Living  conditions  were  unbelievably  filthy. 

mattresses  and  pillows  furnished  all  of 

participants  would  be  instantly  burned 

the    Health    Authorities.    The    bedroom 

ich  was  about  18'  by  18'  housed  the  five 

le  participants.  One  closet  was   provided 

tise  of  the  five  male  participants.  The  on* 

b4throom  which  was  used  by  twelve  people 

not  have  a  lock,  merely  a  nail  which  was 

ijrned  to  provide  security.  The  flooring  was 

rotted  plywood,   no  shower,   only  an   old 

srfiall  bathtub,  a  torn  paper  curtain  provided 

only  means  of  privacy  on  the  first  floor 

ndow.  The  toilet  seat   was  ready  to  come 

ijart.     Stokely     Carmichael's     picture    was 

minently  displayed  in  the  "living  room." 

Mice,  rats,  cockroaches  and  bugs  and  Rap 

Bio^KTi's  picture  were  evident  in  the  kitchen. 

prepared  our  own  breakfast  and  lunch. 

very   mediocre  evening   meal    was   served 

ffet  style. 

Dtiring  the  afternoon  group  discussion  pe- 
5d  of  the  24th.  I  stated  that  I  was  aware  of 
e  position  taken  by  the  Cornerstone  staff 
supporting   the   garbage   strikers   and   It 
)uld  have  been  Inconsistent   for  them  to 
rr  tnimlze  the  ill  effects  of  their  strike;  how- 
ler. I  could  not  condone  the  staff  making 
effort  to  gather  up  the  garbage  and  trash 
the  23rd  after  the  strike  was  settled  at 
nldnight  on  the  22nd.  The  Co-Director,  Col- 
ts McGee,  told  me.  "If  the  God-damn  gar- 
bothered  you  so  much,  why  didn't  you 
something  about  It?"  I  told  him  that  It 
,  and  worked  as  fast  as  I  could  that  morn- 
getting  about  80 'c  of  it  haviled  out  to  the 
rb  prior  to  the  downpour  and  asked  where 
was  during  that  time.  I  was  told.  "It   Is 
ine  of  your  damn  business."  The  following 
y  when  I  returned  from  downtown  Atlanta 
1  lOut  10:30  p.m..  I  found  my  pillowcase,  pil- 
sheet  and  mattress  saturated  with  urine. 
Saturday    was   listed   on    our   schedule   as 
"ree   time — Do   your   own   thing."   Four   of 
male  participants  had  planned  to  get  a 
sitower  and  a  good  night's  sleep  at  a  hotel 
downtown  Atlanta  but  were  told  in  very 
tive  terms  that  ;t  was  not  intended  that 
y  participants  spend  any  evenings  sleep- 
^  away  from  Cornerstone. 
I  believe  that  I  approached  training  op- 
ptrtunity  with  a  mature  and  open  mind  and 
1  at  I   have  given  a  fair  and,  hopefuOy,  a 
(  nstructlve  evaluation  of  this  program. 
Although  Cornerstone  was  conceived  as  an 
:  cellent    opportunity    to    Increase    partlci- 
awareness  and  understanding  of  ur- 
n  poverty  and  racial  prejudice,  as  admin- 
!^red  duiing  the  sessions  reported  by  HUD 
nployees  In  October  and  November  19«e  and 
iring  the  session  I  attended,  it  is  not  ac- 
mpllshing  its   objective.   It   is   my   sincere 
lef  that  this  Department  should  not  par- 
ipaie  in  its  continuance.  I  know  that  sim- 
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liar  recommendations  are  being  made  by 
participants  from  HEW  Headquarters  Of- 
fice and  the  Social  Security  Office  in  Kansas 
City. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  further 
with  you  should  you  so  desire. 

Lester  E.  Ocilvt. 

Volunteers  fob  Project  Cornerstone 
(Staff  Bulletin) 
Department  of  Housing 
and  urban  development. 

March  4.1970. 

Project  Cornerstone  Is  a  training  experi- 
ence designed  to  increase  participants'  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  urban  poverty, 
racial  prejudice,  and  Institutional  dLscrtml- 
natlon  through  personal  exposure  to  these 
problems.  It  was  started  over  three  years  ago 
as  a  summer  training  program  to  give  profes- 
sionals a  first-hand  experience  with  urban 
poverty.  Cornerstone  has  expanded  to  a  year 
round  activity  In  Atlanta.  "The  program  par- 
ticipants include  businessmen,  government 
employee,  labor  union  officials,  clergymen, 
and  educators.  Participants  live  for  two 
weeks  in  the  heart  of  Atlanta's  ghetto  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
with  residents,  community  leaders,  and  anti- 
poverty  workers  and  where  they  can  see  and 
experience  at  first  hand  the  problems  of 
urt>an  poverty  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  current  existing  program  at  the  lower 
level. 

Last  year  fifty  professional  HUD  employees 
participated  in  Project  Cornerstone.  They 
hare  returned  with  a  heightened  under- 
standing of  urban  crisis  and  new  Insights  as 
to  how  they  might  Improve  their  Job  per- 
lormance  when  Involved  In  designing  and 
developing  HUD  programs  which  affect  the 
poor. 

Since  the  experience  proved  so  valuable 
HUD  has  Increased  its  participation  to  75 
employees  for  calendar  year  1970  and  is  seek- 
ing Volunteers  (senior  professionals  OS- 
12  through  18)  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Interested  employees  should  contact  Noel 
Sweltzer,  room  10014,  extension  56648  or  Mel 
Patterson,  room  2154,  extension  55473,  for 
applications. 

HUD  will  be  sending  three  or  four  em- 
ployees to  each  session.  The  calendar  for  the 
first  10  sessions  Is  listed  below.  Applications 
should  be  submitted  no  later  than  March  16, 
1970. 

1970     SESSION     OF     THE     CORNERSTONE    PROJECT 

March  29 — April  10. 
April  19 — May  1. 
May  3 — May  15. 
May  17 — May  29. 
June  7 — June  19. 
June  21 — July  3. 
July  12 — July  24. 
July  26 — August  7. 
August  9 — August  21. 
Augiet  23 — September  4. 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  'Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hiBband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadLs- 
ticaliy  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  famihes. 

How  long? 


PITTSBURGH  INITIATES   "THE 
WORLD  OF  CONSTRUCTION" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  of  us  in  this  chamber  today  took 
woodshop  when  we  were  in  grade  school 
or  high  school?  How  many  of  us  have 
Md  young  sons  come  home  displaying 
proudly  the  jewelry  box  or  breadboard 
they  had  worked  on  so  intently  for  sever- 
al long  weeks? 

Woodshop  and  several  other  classes, 
such  as  metal  shop  or  printshop,  and 
so  forth,  came  under  the  industrial  arts 
category  in  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools 
curriculum.  But  recently  there  has  been 
a  change  and  a  change  which  I  believe  is 
a  good  one  and  one  that  many  of  you 
might  want  to  suggest  to  your  local  school 
boards. 

The  traditional  "shop"  class  has  given 
way  to  a  new  subject.  It  is  called  "The 
World  of  Construction."  The  November 
15  Parade  magazine  carries  an  excellent 
article  by  John  G.  Rogers  on  "The 
World  of  Construction"  and  how  it  is 
operating  in  Pittsburgh  public  schools. 

Before  introducing  this  article  in  the 
Record,  let  me  quote  a  few  of  its  para- 
graphs to  show  you  what  has  replaced 
the  birdhouse  making  in  wood  shop: 

Construction  is  a  broad  concept.  These 
youngsters  "live"  the  whole  of  it.  They  buy 
land,  make  blueprints,  close  contracts,  hire 
labor  and  then  build  scale-size  sections  of 
houses  right  down  to  plumbing  and  electric 
vrirlng  that  mtist  pass  strict  inspection. 
They're  getting  a  whole  rounded  picture,  not 
Just  pounding  a  nail  hero  and  there  In  iso- 
lation. 

The  house-building,  of  course.  Is  real 
while  other  aspects  of  the  one-year  class  are 
simulated  exercises— for  example,  bujing 
property  and  bargaining  over  wage  rates.  But 
even  the  simulations  are  faithful  to  reality 
according  to  a  given  set  of  facts  and  the  kids 
frequently  get  quite  carried  away.  At  a  re- 
cent union-management  grievance  session, 
boys  on  both  sides  were  pounding  the  table 
in  anger  as  they  sought  to  score  points  be- 
fore an  arbitrator. 

I  include  Mr.  Rogers  fine  article  in  the 
Record: 

New  Course  for  School  Kids:  How  To 

Build  a  House 

(By  John  G.  Rogers) 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.— Robert  Allen  Is  a  build- 
ing contractor  who  drives  hard  bargains 
when  It  comes  to  buying  land  for  a  big  hous- 
ing development.  Ross  Thomas  Is  a  union 
leader  who  gives  Allen  a  rough  time  during 
wage  negotiations.  And  Jeffrey  Johnson  is  a 
master  carpenter  who  hammers  and  saws  on 
Allen's  projects.  All  this  is  quite  strange  be- 
cause Robert  Allen,  Ross  Thomas  and  Jeffrey 
Johnson  are  students  In  a  Pittsburgh  Junior 
high  school. 

The  boys  and  their  c!a;,smates  are  enrolled 
in  a  pioneering  course:  The  World  of  Con- 
struction. It  has  replaced  that  traditional 
course  called  "shop."  which  had  the  young- 
sters building  such  uninspiring  Items  as 
birdhouses. 

"Birdhouses  are  now  behind  us,"  says  Dr. 
Perry  C.  Olson,  an  assistant  school  superin- 
tendent overseeing  the  new  course.  "In  the 
World    of    Construction    the    kids    do    learn 
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conventional  skills  with  tools  but  It's  all  set 
against  a  backdrop  of  real  life  In  the  adult 
world  around  them,  the  world  they'll  be 
living  In  tomorrow. 

"Construction  is  a  broad  concept.  These 
youngsters  'live'  the  whole  of  it.  They  buy 
land,  make  blueprints,  close  contracts,  hire 
labor  and  then  build  scale-size  sections  of 
houses  right  down  to  plumbing  and  electric 
wiring  that  must  pass  strict  inspection. 
They're  getting  a  whole  rounded  picture,  not 
just  pounding  a  nail  here  and  there  in  Isola- 
tion?" 

The  house-bulldlng.  of  course.  Is  real  while 
other  aspects  of  the  one-year  cla.ss  are  simu- 
lated exercises— for  example,  buying  property 
and  bargaining  over  wage  rates.  But  even  the 
simulations  are  faithful  to  reality  accord- 
ing to  a  given  set  of  facts  and  the  kids  fre- 
quently get  quite  carried  away.  At  a  recent 
union-management  grievance  session,  boys 
on  both  sides  were  pounding  the  table  in 
anger  as  they  sought  to  score  points  before 
an  arbitrator. 

THEY    LOVE    IT 

Student  enthusiasm  for  The  World  of  Con- 
struction Is  obvious  when  you  see  the  class 
in  action.  Whether  the  problem  is  pouring 
concrete  or  the  principle  of  hoisting  steel 
beams,  concentration  Is  intense  and  brows 
furrow  as  problems  are  grappled  with. 
More  than  one  boy  will  ask  permission  to 
come  in  on  Saturday  to  keep  his  Job  up  to 
date.  In  simulated  routines,  they  take  turns 
playing  different  roles.  High  praise  comes 
from  a  Pittsburgh  father: 

"My  son  has  learned  more  about  the  con- 
struction business  in  Just  a  few  months  than 
I  have  picked  up  in  my  lifetime." 

The  World  of  Construction  and  a  com- 
pimion  course.  The  World  of  Manufacturing, 
were  developed  by  the  Industrial  Arts  Cur- 
riculum Project  (lACP),  a  team  of  Ohio 
State  University  education  specialists,  with 
cooperation  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Private  funds  from  organized  labor  and  big 
business  and  $1.4  million  from  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  have  financed  development 
of  the  two  courses. 

Pittsburgh's  schools — the  city  entered  the 
program  last  year  in  Just  one  Junior  high 
but  added  six  more  this  year — are  among  250 
schools  in  40  states  which  either  are  still 
testing  the  imaginative  courses  or  have 
adapted  them  as  permanent  curriculum. 
Among  participating  cities  are  Dallas.  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Portland.  Ore.,  Newark,  N.J  ,  and 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

John  Luck,  who  used  to  teach  conventional 
"shop"  In  Pittsburgh  schools,  is  delighted  to 
be  teaching  The  World  of  Construction. 
"That  old-fashioned  shop  used  to  worry  me," 
he  says.  "A  kid  might  spend  a  whole  week 
Just  sandpapering  some  boards.  What  a  waste 
of  time  and  mind  that  was!  In  the  same 
week  in  The  World  of  Construction  he  comes 
up  against  maybe  a  dozen  challenges  he  has 
to  lick.  And  that  goes  on  right  through  the 
whole  course.  Even  the  final  act— tearing 
down  the  housing  sections — is  made  into  a 
lesson  of  demolition  and  salvage." 

Just  as  enthusiastic  as  John  Luck  is  Rich- 
ard Cadwallader  who  teaches  The  World  of 
Manufacturing.  "We've  got  the  same  com- 
plete approach,"  he  reports.  "The  kids  form 
a  corporation  and  there's  a  board  of  directors, 
personnel  department,  labor  unions  the 
works.  We  sell  stock  in  the  company  and  the 
big  project  of  the  year  is  making  high  inten- 
sity reading  lamps  on  an  assembly  line." 

To  give  his  students  the  concept  of  an  as- 
sembly line,  Cadwallader  set  one  up  the  first 
week  of  school  to  make  coat  hangars  out  of 
heavy  wire.  In  a  few  hours  the  line  turned 
out  180  of  them  and  only  four  were  rejects. 

A   BIG    PLUS 

"The  assembly  line  turned  up  some  added 
benefit,"  Cadwallader  recalls.  "I  had  one  boy 
who  was  constantly  in  a  silent  rage.  He  didn't 
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want  to  talk  to  anybody  or  ever  take  part  in 
anything  with  anybody  else.  But  when  he  saw 
that  coat  hanger  assembly  line  start  up  with- 
out him  he  joined  in  fast  and  when  the  whole 
project  was  successful  he  felt  that  he,  as  part 
of  the  group,  deserved  part  of  the  credit.  And 
he  did.  Drawing  that  loner  In — to  me  that  by 
itself  was  a  triumph." 

Different  school  systems  sometimes  adapt 
the  two  "world"  courses  In  different  ways. 
For  the  Pittsburgh  schools.  Dr.  Olson  fore- 
.sees  7th-  and  8th -grade  boys  and  girls  getting 
a  preliminary  exposure  to  both  in  month- 
long  required  courses.  Then,  In  the  9th 
grade,  the  full  one-year  courses  would  be 
elective  for  those  students  interested — prob- 
ably Just  boys — and  here  the  concept  of  vo- 
cational training  for  future  employment 
would  enter  in.  Another  likelihood  is  that 
students  will  take  both  courses  in  the  9th 
and   lOth  grades. 

SPECIAL    TRAINING 

lACP  has  a  network  of  18  colleges  which 
train  "world"  teachers  at  special  summer  ses- 
sions. In  addition  to  the  expense  of  teacher- 
training.  It's  estimated  that  installing  a 
"world"  program  for  125  students  costs  $40  a 
head  the  first  year,  $10  the  second.  During 
the  developmental  period,  private  contractors 
all  over  the  nation  have  given  strong  sup- 
port— paid  for  teacher-training,  donated 
thousands  in  cash,  even  sent  bricks  and  lum- 
ber for  the  kids  to  build  with. 

Endorsement  of  the  "world"  programs  by 
hard-headed  businessmen  and  labor  leaders 
is  testimony  to  their  worth  and  it's  surpris- 
ing that  these  imaginative  courses  weren't 
thought  of  long  ago.  For  the  fact  is — the  jobs 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  U.S.  labor 
force  are  in  construction  and  manufactur- 
ing and  all  of  us  are  affected  In  many  ways 
by  what  happens  in  those  Industries. 
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INDEPENDENCE    DAY    OF 
MAURITANIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Mauritania  celebrates  the 
lOtJi  anniversary  of  its  independence  on 
November  28.  This  young  country  of  1,- 
200,000  people  has  been  confronted  with  a 
difficult  and  often  inhospitable  climate 
and  environment  throughout  its  history. 
Since  its  independence,  the  Government 
has  sought  to  overcome  these  natural  ob- 
stacles by  improving  the  lot  of  its  people 
through  its  economic  develoment  af- 
forts.  It  is  gi^atifying  to  note  that  the 
signs  of  economic  impi-ovement  are  now 
being  seen  in  the  rise  of  per  capita  in- 
come and  in  an  economic  growth  rate 
of  approximately  9  percent  annually.  We 
can  only  wish  the  people  of  Mauritania 
continued  good  success  in  the  future. 

For  the  United  States,  this  past  year 
was  notable  in  that  diplomatic  relations 
were  reestablished  with  Mamitania  on 
December  22,  1969,  after  the  rupture  oc- 
curring as  a  result  of  the  1967  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  We  regretted  the  decision  of 
Mauritania  to  break  relations  with  us  in 
1967  and  welcomed  the  retura  to  normal 
relations.  The  United  States  hopes  these 
relations  will  evolve  and  grow  stronger 
over  the  coming  decade. 


ADDITIONAL  LETTERS  ON  PRO- 
POSAL TO  CLOSE  ARLINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1970,  begin- 
ning on  page  38010,  contained  my  state- 
ment relating  a  3-hour  meeting  I  had 
held  the  previous  day  at  which  an  over- 
flow group  in  the  meeting  room  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  urged 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Jordan  III,  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  to 
reject  a  proposal  to  close  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  all  sightseeing  buses, 
charter  buses,  schoolbuses,  llmoasines, 
taxicabs,  and  tour  guides  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Landmark  Tours,  Inc.,  operating 
as  "Tourmobile  "  under  contract  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  prin- 
cipal spokesmen  for  the  travel  indu.slry 
in  the  Washington  area,  a  number  of  in- 
dividual witnesses  appeared.  Others  who 
were  either  unable  to  appear  or  to  sub- 
mit prepared  statements  have  written  to 
me  expressing  their  own  individual  con- 
cern about  the  proposal.  Still  others 
have,  since  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
written  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer,  assistant 
vice  president  for  operations  of  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  with  copies  of  cor- 
respondence to  other  of  our  colleagues 
who  represent  tliem.  As  all  these  com- 
munications serve  to  emphasize  the  con- 
certed appeal  of  the  industry  against  this 
proposal,  and  many  contain  specific  con- 
cerns not  included  in  the  original  testi- 
mony. I  insert  the  text  of  these  various 
communications  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  again  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  nie 
in  fighting  this  proposal. 

The  material  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C. 

November  11,  1970. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brothill:  As  a  licensed  guide 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one  of  the 
Representatives  of  Guide  Service  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  meeting  held  In  your  office  on 
October  26,  1970,  I  was  Impressed  by  your 
concern  for  our  plight  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  if  indeed  It  were  to  be  closed  to  all 
commercial  vehicles.  It  Is  my  deep  convic- 
tion that  If  this  did  come  to  pass,  many 
Americans  as  well  as  foreign  visitors  will 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  National 
Shrine  to  honor  our  Unknown  Soldiers  due 
to  lack  of  time,  lack  of  money  or  lack  of 
energy.  Most  of  our  school  groups  with  their 
hard-earned  travel  time  and  money  budgeted 
very  closely  could  afford  neither  the  two 
hours  it  would  take  to  walk  up  the  hill 
from  the  parking  lot  and  back  nor  the  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  person  it  would  cost  them 
to  ride  the  proposed  minibus.  Our  senior 
citizen  group  equally  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  manage  the  trek  by  foot  or  pay  the  $1.25  it 
would  cost  them  per  adult  to  ride. 

At  present,  the  buses  we  bring  into  the 
cemetery  cause  no  congestion  by  coming 
through  the  main  gate  and  going  up  to  the 
Tomb  via  Porter  Drive.  We  lecture  to  our 
groups  enroute  and  direct  our  bus  drivers  to 
imload  in  the  bus  parking  lot  there  and  con- 
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:lnue  back  down  the  hill  where  we  meet 
;hem  with  our  group  forty-five  mlniites  later, 
talking  downhill  past  the  Kennedy  grave- 
iltee.  This  has  been  a  fine  arrangement  and 
jne  we  hope  will  not  be  discontinued  due 
;o  a  rriisunderstandlng  of  the  services  we 
perform  or  to  a  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
large  groups  which  come  to  our  Nation's 
:;apltal.  Everyone  of  my  tour  groups  has 
looked  forward  to  visiting  Arlington  and 
without  fail,  each  group  has  left  It  with  all 
;heir  high  expectations  realized. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  we  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
oehalf  of  guides  and  tour  groups  In  Wash- 
ington. Looking  forward  to  meeting  with 
Fou  once  again  on  Tuesday.  November  17th, 
[  im, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Jack  A.  Neubebger. 

Silver  Spring,  Mo., 

November  12,  1970. 
Mr.  Joel  Broyhill, 
House  Office  building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  work 
rou  are  doing  in  regards  to  the  problem  of 
\rlington  Cemetery.  I  only  wish  that  my 
Congressman  and  Senators  in  Maryland  who 
;  have  corresponded  on  thlsj  matter  would 
>e  the  man  that  you  are.  I  have  called  and 
»Titten  many  letrers  to  my  Congressman 
ind  Senators  but  you,  a  man  from  Virginia, 
las  come  to  my  rescue.  Most  certainly  I 
jppreciate  this  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  told 
lU  my  constituents  of  your  Interest  in  this 
na'.ter 

Sincerely, 

Eow.\RD  A.  Vanderford. 

November  12,  1970. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyhill:  Speaking  as 
i  licensed  guide  for  this  area  and  having  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  your  office  October  30, 
L  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  re-elec- 
:ton  and  also  express  my  personal  apprecla- 
•ion  for  your  help  in  keeping  Arlington 
:;emeterv  open.  I  am  extremely  concerned 
j,bout  the  Tourmobile  being  given  a  monop- 
jly   and  making  it   look  like   "Disneyland." 

My  husband  is  a  retired  Captain  US  Navy 
low  working  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  he  feels  as  I  do  concerning  Ar- 
■ngton 

Sincerely. 

June  Humphrey. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

IDear  Congressman  Broyhill:  It  Is  a  source 
Df  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  me,  a 
licensed  tour  guide  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  you  have  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  problems  that  confront  xis  regarding 
the  possible  closing  of  Arlington  Cemetery  to 
nil  tour  guides,  buses,  limousines,  taxis,  etc. 
Your  support  and  encouragement  Is  most 
sincerely  appreciated  by  all  of  us  in  the 
licensed  tour  Industry  who  recognize  that 
Che  appropriation  of  Arlington  Cemetery  to 
itself  by  the  Tourmobile  will  create  far  more 
problems  than  it  will  resolve. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  for  your 
serious  consideration  the  particular  plight 
of  the  foreign  tourist,  for  it  Is  with  this 
tourist  that  I  personally  am  most  familiar 
>ince  r  act  as  guide  for  French  and  Italian 
speaking  groups  on  charter  buses. 

The  visit  to  Arlington  is,  without  any 
doubt,  the  highlight  of  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton for  these  tourists.  They  are  not  only 
eager  to  visit  the  Kennedy  tomb — many  say 
Nous  sommes  Venus  pour  cela" —  "We  came 
for  that" — but  also  to  see  the  changing  of 
the  guard.  But  something  oier  and  above 
these  two  highlights  comes  out  of  their  visit, 
when  accompanied  by  an  educated  and 
trained  guide  who  can  speak  their  language 
iind  answer  their  questions.  They  learn  a 
great  deal  about  our  Civil  War.  They  learn 
a  great  deal  about  American  customs  in 
runerals.  military  and  otherwise.  The  walk 
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from  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  down  to  the 
Kennedy  graves  provides  an  invaluable  op- 
portunity to  answer  questions  on  an  Indi- 
vidual or  group  basis,  about  many  diverse 
features  of  American  history,  customs,  even 
horticulture — for  the  trees  and  plantings  in 
the  cemetery  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
foreign  tourist.  The  30-45  minutes  we  spend 
with  them  in  the  cemetery — whose  noble 
and  serene  atmosphere  enhances  this  task — 
are  truly  valuable  in  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  delineate  the  best  in  America  and  to  put 
to  rest  many  misconceptions  with  which 
any  foreign  tourist  in  any  country  Is  often 
laden. 

This  function,  which  I  have  only  generally 
sketched,  cannot  in  any  way  be  performed 
by  the  operator  of  a  Tourmobile.  And  I  am 
not  sure  I  know  of  any  function  more  vital 
to  mutual  respect  and  understanding  among 
countries  than  this  person-to-pcrson  basis 
wherein  we  can  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
best  about  our  country  and  dispel  many 
mistaken  notions.  This  task  is,  also,  a  source 
of  personal  pleasure  and  of  patriotic  privilege 
for  the  educated  and  trained  guide.  Our 
greatest  reward  is  to  sense  the  new  compre- 
hension of  America  which  emerges  from  this 
guided  tour  through  Arlington.  I  am  truly 
dismayed  that  the  promoters  of  the  Tour- 
mobile have  apparently  never  even  thought 
of  the  foreign  visitor,  whose  numbers  are 
Increasing  tremendously  each  year.  There  is 
absolutely  no  way  in  which  the  Tourmobile 
can  provide  any  sort  of  adequate  service  to 
the  foreign  visitor.  And  never  could  It  per- 
form this  very  personal  service  which  the 
guides  endeavor  to  do. 

Those  of  us  who  specialize  in  the  foreign 
tours  are  also  called  Into  service  during  the 
peak  of  the  spring  school-bus  season,  espe- 
cially during  Cherry  Blossom  Festival.  Some- 
what the  same  educational  service  Is  per- 
formed for  our  American  school  children, 
again  often  on  an  individual  or  group  basis. 
The  Tourmobile  would  be  totally  inadequate 
to  this  task.  I  question  also  the  mechanics 
of  getting  60  busloads  of  tourists  up  to 
the  Changing  of  the  Guard  at  a  fixed  moment 
if  they  must  transfer  on  and  off  to  a  Tour- 
mobile. The  present  system  by  which  the 
charter  buses  drop  them  off  at  the  bus  stop 
near  the  tomb  and  then  leave  immediately 
for  the  lower  parking  area  is  far  more  flexible 
and  permits  tourists  to  arrive  for  the  hourly 
ceremony  with  a  minimum  of  time-wasting 
delay. 

I  will  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  on 
November  17— and  in  the  meanwhile  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  moment  to  reflect  earnestly 
on  the  services  we  can  render  our  foreign 
tourists  and  how  best  these  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Yours  truly, 

Caroline  Embrt  Turner, 
Guide  Service  of  Washington,  inc. 

November  12.  1970. 


Arlington.  Va., 
November  12,  1970. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyhill:  I  was  one 
of  the  licensed  guides  who  attended  the 
meeting  in  your  office  on  Tuesday,  20  Octo- 
ber, seeking  to  keep  Arlington  Cemetery  open 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
preventing  the  1  November  closing  of  the 
cemetery. 

To  allow  Tourmobile  a  complete  monopoly 
for  sightseeing  at  "Arlington"  is  undemo- 
cratic. I  do  hope  that  this  proposed  plan 
will  be  resolved  at  the  hearing  on  17  No- 
vember. Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Increased  traffic  con- 
gestions caused  this  proposal — yet,  the  many 
times  I  have  taken  groups  to  Arlington 
Cemetery,  I  have  not  seen  a  traffic  problem  to 
warrant  a  monopoly  by  one  agency.  This  so- 
lution would  only  create  chaos:  and  would 
be  a  hardship  on  tourist  traveling  by  char- 
tered bus  with  limited  funds. 
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Please  do  all  in  your  power  to  see  that  the 
cemetery  will  remain  open  to  free  enterprise. 
Congratulations  on  your  re-election! 
Sincerely, 

M.  Harbers. 


West  Springfield,  Va., 

November  13,  1970. 
Re  Arlington  Cemetery  and  the  Tourmobile 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Wa:shington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broyhill:  In  letters  to  you 
September  23rd  and  October  20th  from  Mr. 
Irving  Schlalfer  you  have  been  given  many 
of  the  urgent  reasons  why  the  transportation 
and  sightseeing  industry  of  Washington  feels 
it  needs  your  help  in  keeping  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  open  and  available  to 
tourists  (who  are  our  second  biggest 
industry!). 

Since  I  am  one  of  approximately  forty 
women  employed  by  Guide  Service  of  Wash- 
ington (all  of  whom  are  licensed  guides),  not 
relying  on  this  work  as  my  livelihood,  but  as 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  finances  In 
this  inflated  economy,  perhaps  I  could  offer 
several  different  Insights  as  to  why  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  would  be  a  disaster  for 
our  visitors  with  only  a  Tourmobile. 

1.  We  have  an  enormous  number  of  foreign 
tourists;  more  every  year.  I  speak  German 
fluently  and  have  escorted  thousands  of  for- 
eign visitors  to  Arlington.  Mr.  Broyhill,  these 
international  visitors  come  (at  great  ex- 
pense— remember  the  conversion  rates!)  to 
see  our  Capital  City,  of  course,  but  for  them, 
the  high  point  of  the  visit  Is  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Kennedy  graveslte  and  the 
Changing  of  the  Guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
to  them  to  miss  this  part  of  their  trip. 

2.  The  same  approach  applies  to  the 
thousands  of  middle-aged  and  older  United 
States  citizens  who  come  to  visit  Washington. 
How  many  times  an  elderly  lady  or  gentleman 
has  told  me,  "Mrs.  Bellman,  the  only  (or 
"main")  reason  I  came  on  this  trip  was  to 
see  President  Kennedy's  grave!"  These  are  the 
voters  and  taxpayers  of  our  country,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  and  they  feel  that  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery belongs  to  them. 

3.  Here's  another  set  of  circumstances;— 
in  March,  April  and  May,  thousands  of  young 
people  arrive  on  buses  for  their  first  visit  to 
their  Capital.  In  most  cases,  the  class  has 
raised  the  money  to  come  with  bake  sales, 
car  washes,  service  activities — one  class 
painted  a  house! — and  they're  working  on  a 
very  tight  budget.  So  tight,  in  some  cases, 
that  it's  been  figured  to  the  penny  how  mucli 
a  chUd  can  spend  for  food.  Having  to  pay 
$1.25,  or  even  15<f,  at  Arlington  will  be  the 
difference  between  having  a  nourishing 
lunch,  or  just  drinking  a  coke  to  fill  up  that 
hollow  space  under  every  kid's  ribs  at  noon- 
time! 

4.  The  time  factor  is  critical,  too.  During 
peak  months  in  tlie  spring  and  summer,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  tourmobile  being  able 
to  handle  adequately  the  numbers  of  people 
coming  to  Arlington  to  see  the  changing  of 
the  Guard.  Since  the  ceremony  takes  only  a 
few  minutes,  arriving  a  minute  after  it's  over 
is  heartbreaking — and  a  group  on  tour 
doesn't  have  the  time  to  wait  the  additional 
hour  for  the  next  one.  Guides  always  plan 
their  time  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  proper  time 
for  the  ceremony — you  know  how  long  it  will 
take  with  your  bus;  how  could  you  possibly 
Judge  this  with  the  proposed  tourmobile? 
How  long  would  you  have  to  wait  in  line? 

5.  Last,  but  certainly  not  In  order  of 
importance,  many  thousands  of  elderly 
people  visit  Arlington — and  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  they  come  mainly  for  that  reason. 
Many  of  them  are  not  capable  of  walking  very 
far — it  Is  an  enormous  effort  for  them  to 
walk  downhill  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
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known  Soldier  to  the  Kennedy  graveslte,  and 
then  downhill  to  the  bus— they're  pretty 
tuckered  out  when  they  get  back.  It  would  be 
nhvslcally  impossible  for  many  of  these  vis- 
itors to  walk  uphill  from  the  parking  lot  to 
the  (traveslte,  then  uphUl  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  and  then  all  the  way  back 
down  again  to  their  buses  .  .  .  and  this 
would  almost  certainly  be  the  case,  because 
guides  could  not  time  their  arrivals  at  Ar- 
imeton,  knowing  they  mvist  rely  on  the  tour- 
mobUe's  schedule.  They  would  be  forced  to 
have  the  group  walk  ...  and  walking,  of 
course  would  take  from  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour  or  more  longer,  which  would  cut  into 
the  time  left  for  seeing  Washington's  other 
important  sights.  Many  groups  come  for  only 
a  day,  so  this  hoiir  becomes  critical ! 

During  the  six  years  I  have  been  a  guide 
in  Washington,  In  both  English  and  German, 
I  have  learned  so  many  things  from  our 
Tlsltms!  .  .  .  American's  reactions  to  their 
Capital  City,  an  international  visiter's  reac- 
tions to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 
But  I've  found  there  is  a  universal  feeling 
about  Arlington  that  does  something  special 
to  aU  my  groups  of  tourists.  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  not  be  deprived  of  this  unique 
experience. 

I've  gone  on  at  great  length,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
but  I  hope  the  way  I  feel  about  Arlington 
will  assist  you  in  helping  us. 

There  must  be  a  better  solution  than  a 
tourmobile — especially  one  that  charges 
$1.25!  I  know  that  many  of  my  busloads  of 
visitors,  when  they  are  told  they  wUl  be 
charged  $1.25  to  see  Arlington  Cemetery,  or 
have  the  alternative  of  walking  as  I  explained 
would  be  necessary,  will  elect  not  to  visit 
Arlington,  and  go  back  home  rather  bitter 
about  it — and  this  is  what  they  will  remem- 
ber about  Washiiigton — not  all  the  other 
historical  and  interesting  things  they've 
seen! 

As  Mr.  Schlalfer  said  In  his  September  23rd 
letter,  who  stands  to  gain  from  this  change? 
Certainly  not  the  millions  of  visitors!  Can 
we  afford  to  lose  the  boost  they  give  the 
economy  of  otir  metropolitan  area — including 
the  Tenth  District? 
Sincerely. 

IRMA  M.  Bellman. 

P.S. — If  there  is  any  change  in  the  time 
set  for  the  hearing  November  17,  1970,  2:30 
p.m.,  could  I  be  advised,  please?  I  plan  to 
be  there. 

Hyattsville,  Md.. 
November  13,  1970. 
Congressman  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyhill:  This  letter 
Is  to  express  my  support  of  the  effort  of  the 
Emergency  Taxi  cab  Committee  in  their 
attempt  to  keep  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
open  to  commercial  and  private  vehicles. 

In  my  opinion.  Landmark  Services  are  try- 
ing to  Impose  a  monopoly  on  private  and 
commercial  transportation  and  It  should  be 
stopped.  Situations  like  this  restrict  free 
enterprise,  the  very  foundation  of  our 
country. 

I  ask  your  cooperation  in  keeping  the 
Cemetery  open. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clyde  A.  Jordan, 

Licensed  Guide. 
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I  am  a  non-resident  sightseeing  guide  of 
nineteen  years  standing,  employed  by  Monu- 
mental  Motor   Tours   of   Baltimore.   I   have 
been  able  to  observe,  first  hand,  the  impact 
a  visit  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  to 
visit   the   Tomb   of   the   Unknown   Soldiers, 
has   on   people   of   all   ages.   My   business   Is 
bringing  groups  to  Their  Nations  Capital,  to 
Introduce  them  to  Their  Capital  City  and 
the  many  points  of  interest.  Many  thousands 
of  these  persons  are  school  children  of  all 
ages.    In    many    cases,    teachers    have    been 
collecting  nickles  and  dimes  for  months  from 
children  of  families  who  can  ill  afford  the 
expense.    In    many    cases    groups    come    to 
Washington  from  schools  in  districts  where 
budgets  are  so  tight  the  small  fee  of  fifteen 
cents    (15c)    for    the    tour    of    the    Capital 
Building   is   omitted   from   the   "charge   for 
the  trip"   as  it  may  well  be  the  difference 
between  many   children  taking  the  trip  or 
staying  home.  Imagine,  please,  the  hardship 
that  would  be  imposed  if  additional  funds 
had   to   be   Included  for   such   things   as   a 
tourmobile.  And  how  about  the  many  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizen  groups  who,  likewise, 
would  have  to  miss  this  principle  feature  of 
Their  Capital  for  the  lack  of  the  ability  to 
pay  this  additional  fee. 

In  addition,  sir,  part  of  our  skill  In  per- 
forming our  Job,  is  the  ablUty  to  be  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  the  time  spent  in  our 
Capital  City  advantageous  to  our  customers. 
Imagine  If  you  can  sir,  the  bottlenecks  that 
would  be  created  If  It  were  necessary  to 
"make  connections"  and  "transfer"  passen- 
gers and  "meet  a  schedule  run"!  The  re- 
sulting lines  of  waiting  people,  the  endless 
line  of  tourmoblles  (or  whatever),  the  sell- 
ing of  tickets  and  giving  of  change  would 
set  up  our  greatest  of  memorials  to  our  war 
dead  for  the  Title  of  the  Side  Show  Across 
the  Potomac.  Believe  me,  many  people  would 
leave  Washington  disappointed  because  they 
had  to  miss  Arlington  and  the  "Change  of 
Guard." 

I  have  seen  a  few  changes  at  Arlington  in 
my  nineteen  years.  Closing  the  Fort  Meyer 
entrance  to  buses  was  one  of  the  first,  re- 
stricting buses  m  other  areas  followed,  spe- 
cial bus  routes  were  established.  In  each 
case  these  changes  were  Justified  or  appeared 
so.  But  sir,  I  never  thought  I  would  see  the 
day  that  Arlington  National  Cemetery  would 
have  a  concessionaire.  I  would  have  thought 
the  thinking  by  those  In  decision  making 
positions  would  be  on  a  higher  plane.  I 
refuse  to  believe  this  problem  to  be  so  In- 
surmountable as  to  necessitate  such  a  dras- 
tic move. 

Congressman  Broyhill,  my  company  Is  not 
in  competition  with  Landmark  Services  or 
anyone  else  In  business  in  Washington.  I 
personally  am  not  in  competition  with  any 
of  my  brother  gtUdes  in  Washington.  I  Join 
them  in  this  effort  to  rectify  what  I  con- 
sider an  injustice  for  one  reason,  that  rea- 
son being  that  I  want  to  continue  doing  the 
best  I  can  for  my  customer,  the  ultimate 
person,  really,  who  will  be  the  loser. 

Thank  you  for  the  Interest  you  have  shown 
for  this  cause  to  date.  I  hope  you  will  see 
your  way  clear  to  continue. 
Sincerely, 

V.  Fred  Storm. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
November  13,  1970. 
Congressman  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyhill:  In  regards 
to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  close  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
to  vehicles  connected  with  the  Sightseeing 
Industry,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following: 
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Arlington,  Va., 
November  14,  1970. 
Hon.  JOEL  T.  Broyhill, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broyhill:  Thank  you  for  your 
time  and  effort  In  keeping  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery oj>en. 

I  was  very  Impressed  with  your  ability  to 
handle  the  problem  at  the  October  20  meet- 
ing. As  one  of  your  constituents,  I  am  glad 
you  will  once  again  be  representing  us. 
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Your  work  on  our  behalf  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  O'Plinn. 

SiL\'rR  SPRING,  Md.. 

November  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyhill:  As  a  Wash- 
ington tourist  guide,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  taking  the  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule 
to  intercede  on  our  behalf  with  regard  to  the 
situation  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  postponement  you  were  able  to  ob- 
tain, pending  a  hearing  in  this  matter. 

Having  been  a  guide  for  many  years  In  the 
Washington  area.  If  this  situation  is  allowed 
to  continue.  It  vrtll  curtail  my  Income  and 
deprive  me  and  my  family  of  a  means  of  sup- 
port. It  is  too  late  In  my  life  to  turn  to  other 
means  of  support. 

Looking  forward  to  a  Just  solution  of  this 
matter  and  thanking  you  again,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Brandon. 

November  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill:  I  am  objecting  to 
the  proposed  closing  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  the  sightseeing  Industry. 

My  husband  Is  a  licensed  guide  for  the  past 
20  years  and  makes  his  living  doing  so. 

Hoping  you  will  continue  working  for  our 
cause. 

Respectfully. 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Spivak. 

"  Bladensburg,  Md., 

November  IS,  1970. 
Congressman  Broyhill. 
Dear  Sir:  I  will  not  be  able  to  make  this 
meeting  that  Is  coming  up  on  Nov.  17th  be- 
tween you  and  the  sightseeing  guides. 

But  I  would  like  for  you  to  know  although 
I  live  m  Md.  I  am  sure  glad  that  you  made 
It  back  in  for  another  term. 

I  have  a  summer  home  outside  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  up 
there. 

I  expect  to  retire  there  within  the  next  4 
years. 

Mr.  Broyhill  this  meeting  with  you  is 
very  Important  to  us  In  fact  It  means  our 
bread  and  butter.  I  can  assure  you  of  one 
thing  If  you  can  get  all  the  cab  drivers  and 
sightseeing  and  bus  drivers  behind  you.  You 
will  be  one  powerful  man  up  on  that  hill. 

I  have  been   In   the   sightseeing  business 

for  36  years,  and  I  can  assure  you  now  that 

they  are  trying  to  drive  us  off  of  the  streets. 

I   am   quite   sure   you   can   do   something 

about  this. 

We  are  all  looking  to  you  for  help— I  don't 
know  If  you  know  it  or  not,  but  there  Is  ten 
thousand  licensed  cab  drivers  In  D.C.  alone. 

We  win  thank  you  for  whatever  you  can 
do. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Elwood  a.  Stine. 

November  15.  1970. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  comforting  to  me  to  see 
someone  of  your  importance  and  stature  to 
take  time  out  of  his  busy  work  schedule  and 
reach  down  and  take  the  band  of  the  little 
guy  on  the  street. 

As  a  member  of  the  sightseeing  Industry 
m  the  city  of  Washington  I  am  angry  at  the 
way  the  government  has  stepped  Into  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  was  always  my  belief  that 
the  bill  of  rlghte  allowed  the  Uttle  man  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. In  pursuing  my  line  of  work  I  am  no 
longer  happy. 
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This  so  called  "TOURMOBILE"  has  come 
in  on  the  scene  and  achieved  something  that 
I  as  a  native  Washlngtonlan  can't  get.  That 
IS  to  achieve  the  right  to  run  a  bus  over  7 
passengers  on  the  streets  of  Washington 
without  having  the  WMATC  approval  or 
the  ICC  rights.  After  all  I  as  a  Licensed 
sightseeing  guide  would  like  to  be  able  to 
.secure  rights  as  they  are  doing  and  ply  my 
trade  without  this  unfair  treatment  I  am 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

I  happen  to  be  very  adept  at  my  business 
and  very  proud  to  be  in  this  line  of  work. 
I  think  It  is  Important  that  we  as  guides  be 
able  to  expound  on  the  glory  of  our  city 
which  should  reflect  the  American  way.  I 
take  my  trade  seriously  enough  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  several  Historical  Societies,  and  over 
a  period  of  time  it  has  become  a  hobby  with 
me  to  be  sort  of  a  Washington  buff.  Show 
me  somebody  In  the  "Tourmobile"  organiza- 
tion that  can  say  the  same. 

One  other  thing.  I  Just  wonder  what  rev- 
enue the  city  derives  from  Universal  Studios 
in  the  form  of  taxes  and  corporate  dividends. 

I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
and  am  now  ready  to  understand  what  makes 
you  the  valuable  asset  you  are  to  your  con- 
stituents. 

Ever  grateful  and  sincerely, 

M.  H.  Baker, 
Licensed  Guide,  Badge  No.  74. 

T.\MAcui     Travix      and      ToumsT 
Service, 
Washington,  DC.  November  16.  1970. 

Hon.  JOEI,  T.  BROTHItL, 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Congressman:  We  have  been  promot- 
ing tourism  from  Spanish  spe>aking  countries 
to  Washington,  for  the  past  seven  years  and 
always  considered  Arlington  Cemetery  a  must 
for  the  visitors.  Their  toiu:  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  not  be  complete  If  the  do  not 
visit  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers 
and  The  Kennedys  graves.  Now  we  hear  that 
the  Cemetery  is  going  to  be  closed  to  other 
vehicles  but  Tourmobile  and  that  they  will 
charge  tl.25  for  transportation  in  the 
Cemetery  grounds.  Really  this  additional 
charge  will  be  too  much  for  any  visitor  and 
specially  for  those  coming  to  visit  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  abroad. 

We  need  your  help  in  this  important  mat- 
ter to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  Cemetery, 
so  many  people  will  be  able  to  continue 
working  on  what  has  been  their  profession 
for  BO  many  years. 

With  our  gratitude,  we  like  to  remain  very 
truly  yours, 

Jorge  Tamato, 

Manager. 

Western  Gear  Corp.. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  18.  1970. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Brothiix, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn»:  As  the  Washington  represeiita- 
t:ve  of  my  company,  I  have  many  visitors 
who  come  to  this  city,  not  only  for  business 
reasons,  but  also  to  see  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Invariably  they  ask  to  visit  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, which  now  threatens  to  be  a  restricted 
area,  unless  one  chooses  to  either  walk  or 
pay  to  travel  in  the  vehicles  of  a  single  prl- 
v.ite  firm. 

Additionally,  my  wife  is  an  Interpreter  and 
accompanies  groups  of  French  citizens  on 
guided  tours.  These  people  always  ask  to  see 
our  National  Cemetery  and  invariably  come 
away  with  a  renewed  respect  and  improved 
attitude  for  the  American  people,  something 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  rare  In  these 
Umes,  as  you  know  so  well.  Other  associates 
Df  my  wife  execute  similar  translations  In 
other  languages.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  sin- 
gle private  company  which  the  Interior  De- 
partment  and   the   Army   have  already   ap- 
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parently  licensed  {without  benefit  of  com- 
petitive public  bidding)  will  have  little  or 
no  interest  In  appealing  to  these  relative 
minority  groups. 

It  seems  to  me.  Congressman  Broyhill,  that 
aside  from  a  purely  national  pride  motive 
(which  itself  Is  Important  enough),  the 
fact  that  one  company  has  a  monopoly  con- 
trol over  access  to  a  national  monument 
for  a  profit  motive  is  basically  unfair,  not 
to  mention  immoral  and  probably  illegal. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  do  what  your 
conscience  dictates,  and  that  hopefully  this 
win  be  to  permit  access  to  the  cemetery  of 
tour  buses  with  their  guides  and  interpreters, 
as  well  as  the  taxis  and  limousines  that  have 
themselves  never  created  the  alleged  "traf- 
fic congestion"  cited  by  the  Army. 
Respectfully. 

E.  C.  Collar, 
Corporate  Representative. 

Palls   Church,   Va., 

November,    19,    1970. 
Hon.  Joel  T,  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broyhill:  As  one  of  your  con- 
stituents and  a  licensed  guide  I  attended  the 
hearing  you  held  on  November  17  In  the 
Longworth  Building. 

If  I  understood  Mr.  Jordan  and  his  col- 
leagues, commercial  traffic  will  be  barred 
from  the  Cemetery  because  It  causes  traffic 
jams.  However,  the  gentleman  from  the  Army 
assured  the  parties  present  that  there  will  be 
enough  Tourmoblles  at  any  time  to  take  care 
of  all  the  tourists. 

Why  wont  20,  30  or  40  (or  whatever  their 
number  would  have  to  be)  Tourmoblles  an 
hour  running  in  two  different  routes — dis- 
charging people  at  far  more  stops  than  bussee 
were  permitted  to  make — create  more  of  a 
traffic  problem? 

The  parking  lot  at  the  Visitors  Center 
which  can  hold  600  cars  and  which  serves  as 
a  pick-up  point  for  most  of  us  after  our  tours 
through  the  cemetery  has  been  crowded  at 
times,  and  departures  were  occasionally  de- 
layed. This  was  at  a  time  when  busses,  limou- 
sines and  taxis  were  still  permitted  in  the 
cemetery.  Under  the  new  plan  you  will  not 
only  have  far  more  busses  and  care  In  the 
parking  lot,  there  will  be  the  additional  con- 
fusion of  large  crowds  transferring  from  one 
vehicle  to  another,  plus  a  continuous  stream 
of  Tourmoblles  coming  and  going.  The  result 
would  be  a  huge  traffic  tie-up  on  the  ap- 
proach to  the  cemetery  during  the  season. 

I  would  also  like  to  raise  a  question  now 
which  I  did  not  hear  asked  during  the  hear- 
ing: What  provision  ba£  been  made  for  the 
groups  that  have  come  to  pay  their  respect 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  by 
placing  a  wreath?  This  ceremony  takes  place 
by  appointment  only  and  punctuality  Is  • 
must. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  help  our  visi- 
tors— whether  they  are  Americans  or  from 
abroad — to  tour  the  national  shrine  that 
Arlington  Cemetery  is,  without  inconveni- 
ence, delay  or  extra  charge. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alice   B.   Forbes. 


Fairpax.   Va., 
November  20,   1970. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Sir:  Your  proposal  to  limit  vehicular  traf- 
fic In  Arlington  Cemetery  certainly  has  some 
merit  but  I  feel  that  you  have  overlooked  one 
aspect  of  the  situation. 

My  husband  was  a  Vietnam  casualty  and  Is 
buried  in  Arlington,  some  distance  from  the 
main  entrance.  It  would  create  a  hardship  for 
my  sons  and  me  If  we  could  not  drive  into 
the  cemetery.  Perhaps  your  proposal  should 
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consider  this  and  provide  for  passes  or  wind- 
shield stickers  for  those  of  us  who  have  rea- 
son for  regular  visits  to  the  cemetery. 

The  carnival  atmosphere  that  prevails  due 
to  the  tour  busses  and  hordes  of  curious  Is 
distressing  to  those  of  us  who  wish  a  quiet 
and  dignified  resting  place  for  our  loved  ones 
Certainly  the  cemetery  should  not  be  utilized 
as  a  short-cut  for  commuters. 

Please  take  our  position  Into  consideration 
when  you  present  your  proposals. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.    Gerald   BDRccNnt. 

Alitalia  Airlines, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  16,  1970 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 

Assistant  Vice  President,  D.C.  Transit, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Proposal,  Secretary  of  Army,  to  close 
Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic. 

Forcing  our  thousands  of  visitors  to  use 
other  media  transportation  other  than 
charter  buses  could  affect  price  wise  or  due 
walking  discomfort  of  our  future  Washington 
packages. 

CINCENZO    URSINO, 

Manager,    Visit  USA  Department. 

Burlington  Northern, 

November  16, 1970. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  It  has  been  called 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  proposed  to  close  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic  on  No- 
vember 1,  1970.  This  order  was  postponed 
until  after  a  public  hearing  on  November  17. 

We  are  very  much  opposed  to  such  a  move, 
and  would  appreciate  your  support  In  our 
behalf. 

We  have  handled  transportation  for  many 
school  and  church  groups  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  on  educational  trip.  The  high- 
light is  always  the  visit  to  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery.  The  fact  that  our  students  have  a  geo- 
graphical disadvantage  means  that  It  costs 
more  to  get  there  and  are  dependent  upon 
local  bus  transportation  when  they  arrive. 

If  the  sightseeing  buses  are  required  to 
park  outside  the  cemetery,  it  will  mean  addi- 
tional expense  and  delay  for  our  groups. 

Again,  any  action  on  your  part  would  be 
most  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  T.  Mercer, 
District  Passenger  Sales  Manager. 

(Identical  letters  also  received  by  Senator 
Hatfield,  Congressman  Wyatt,  and  Congress- 
woman  Green  of  Oregon.) 

OxLET  Travel  Service, 
Toronto,  Canada,  November  13,  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.    Trimmer, 
Assistant  Vice  President, 
DC.  Transit. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  Have  just  returned 
from  the  International  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents  Congress  at  which  over  3000 
Active  and  Allied  Travel  Agents  met  to  dis- 
cuss and  promote  Tourism. 

"See  America"  was  largely  stressed,  and 
by  the  enthusiastic  publicity  one  gathered 
that  from  the  President  down,  every  one 
was  uniting  to  make  1971  the  biggest  yet 
In  tourism  in  the  U.S.A. 

You  can  imagine  the  shock  I  received  on 
my  return  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  had  proposed  that  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  was  to  be  closed  to  all  Ve- 
hicular traffic  except  official  cars  and  or 
funerals. 

Arlington  Cemetery  and  particularly  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  mothers  and 
the  fathers  and  families  of  the  millions  who 
had   sons  and   daughters  serving  In  foreign 
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Wars  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
mieh't  be  the  resUng  place  of  their  son.  It 
is  unthinkable  and  unbelievable  that  such 
an  idea  could  even  be  voiced. 

Separate  and  apart  from  the  proposed  order 
that  •■  Arlington  National  Cemetery  only  be  to 
the  'upper  brass'  of  the  Army,  because  thou- 
sands of  parents  are  now  In  the  older  bracket, 
and  couldn't  walk  In  from  the  gates,  there 
are  those  of  the  younger  generation,  who 
look  on  Arlington  National  Cemetery  as  hal- 
lowed ground,  and  feel  the  natural  urge  to 
pay  homage  to  the  Great  Men  who  have  gone 
before  them.  U  this  proposed  ruling  is  carried 
through,  it  could  be  another  wedge  driven 
in  to  the  fabric  of  the  Country  to  cause 
another  opening  for  the  continued  dissatis- 
faction and  unrest  which  has  more  than 
raised  its  ugly  head. 

Also  what  about  the  loss  of  money  to  the 
Tour  operator  and  transportation  firms  who 
bring  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
into  Washington  every  year,  and  who  want 
to  visit  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
President  Kennedy's  Grave  and  other  great 
Americans. 

Have  they  come  up  with  any  counter  pro- 
posal? Are  they  suggesting  to  have  an  auxil- 
iary transjjortation  system.  It  won't  work 
and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  prices  have 
climbed  so  high,  that  to  add  an  additional 
cost  to  a  Totir,  which  can't  be  completed  as 
it  has  been  In  the  past,  we  would  have  to 
cut  it  out  altogether   because  of  the  cost. 

Is  It  possible  that  you  can  do  something 
about  this  Iniquitous  proposed  ruling. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Fern  Oxley, 
Coordinator  of  Group  Tours. 

Trade  and  Industry  Tours 

Association, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  16. 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 

Assistant  Vice  President,  D.C  Transit, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  We  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  proposed  to 
close  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  vehicular 
traffic. 

As  you  know,  we  have  hundreds  of  people 
from  Europe  every  year  that  we  bring  to 
Washington  for  a  weekend  in  order  to  see  our 
beautiful  capital.  Part  of  the  Washington 
scene  Is  definitely  Arlington  Cemetery,  since 
it  has  been  widely  publicized  In  Europe,  not 
only  after  President  Kennedy's  funeral  but 
even  before,  as  a  national  monument. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  able  to  Include 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  within  our  4  hr. 
sightseeing  tour  through  our  capital  and  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  would  no  longer 
be  possible  if  our  participants  should  be  re- 
quired to  either  take  additional  transporta- 
tion at  additional  expense  or  walk  from  the 
parking  lot  to  the  Change  of  Guard  and 
President  Kennedy's  grave.  We  would  hesi- 
tate to  omit  a  visit  to  Arlington  Cemetery 
for  our  European  groups,  but  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly absorb  additional  charges  to  visit  this 
national  memorial  and  are  sure  that  we 
cannot  impose  additional  charges  for  a  visit 
to  Arlington  Cemetery  on  our  participants 
since  anything  else  In  Washington,  D.C.  is 
free  of  charge  and  can  be  visited  any  time 
within  the  posted  visiting  hours.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  have  the  people  walk  the  far 
distance  involved  to  not  only  see  the  places 
mentioned  above  but  also  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Dulles  and  many  other  corners  that  make 
American  history  come  alive. 

We  urge  you  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  panel  represented  at  the  public  hearing 
that  Europeans  visiting  the  United  States 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  services  that 
you  offer  have  no  time  to  spend  about  2  to 
2'/i  hrs.  walking  to  visit  this  national  shrine 
but  that  it  would  be  Imperative  to  be  able 
to  go  to  the  present  parking  faciUtles  close 
to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  as  well 
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as  to  other  places  of  international  interest 
without  encountering  a  walk  of  I'/i  to  2 
hoiirs. 

We  are  sure  that  we  are  not  the  only  tour 
operator  that  has  been  told  by  their  Euro- 
pean clients  that  Arlington  Cemetery  has 
always  been  a  highlight  of  their  Washington 
tour,  but  we  are  sure  that  every  tour  oper- 
ator will  not  be  able  to  Include  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  in  the  regular  DC.  sight- 
seeing, if  transportation  within  the  Cemetery 
will  no  longer  be  permitted. 

May  we  point  out  to  you  that  the  U.S.  tax 
payers  are  paying  a  great  amount  of  money 
to  bring  Europeans  to  this  country  through 
the  official  U.S.  travel  service  represented 
widely  in  Europe  and  that  in  many  brochures 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  publicized  as 
a  great  landmark,  which  indeed  it  is.  We 
feel  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not 
justified  In  having  tax  payers  pay  to  publi- 
cize this  American  landmark  to  foreign  visi- 
tors and  then  make  them  walk  or  maybe  pay 
additionally  in  order  to  visit  the  historical 
sites  so  widely  publicized. 

We  are  confident  that  you  can  project  the 
true  needs  of  European  visitors  to  whoever  is 
responsible  for  such  a  detrimental  order  and 
we  will  certainly  see  to  it  that  our  Senator 
will  be  properly  informed. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Ous  W.  Besserer, 

General  Manager. 

Nyman  &  Schultz/Nordisk, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  17, 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 

Assistant  Vice  President,  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Tbimmeb:  It  is  In  deep  concern 
we  have  found  out  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  proposed  to  close  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery to  all  sightseeing  and  groups  tours.  As 
being  one  of  the  leading  tours  operators  for 
traffic  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  to 
the  United  States,  we  know  by  experience 
that  one  of  the  main  things  visiting  foreign- 
ers want  to  do  while  In  Washington,  D.C.  is 
to  visit  Arlington  Cemetery.  An  eventual 
closing  of  the  Cemetery  grounds  for  public 
transportation  would  give  the  Arlington 
Cemetery  as  well  as  In  some  respect  Wash- 
ington D.C.  an  image  of  red  tape,  which 
would  be  quite  difficult  for  visiting  foreigners 
to  imderstand.  One  should  remember  that  a 
lot  of  Europeans  are  very  thankful  to  what 
the  American  people  have  done  iot  them  dur- 
ing two  world  wars  and  many  feel  sort  of 
obliged  to  pay  a  visit  to  among  other  things 
the  Unknown  Soldiers  Tomb.  If,  as  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  ground 
would  be  closed  a  lot  of  elderly  people  etc. 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  their  respect. 

We  really  hope  that  your  company  and  at- 
torneys will  be  successful  In  the  effort  to 
convince  the  authorltiea  of  the  necessity  of 
having  the  Arlington  Cemetery  open  for  at 
least  public  transportation.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  we  even  in  the  future  will  be  able 
to  take  our  many  tours  through  the  well 
managed  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bo  W.  Lycke. 

Chttrchill  Tours, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  November  13,  1970. 
Hon.   Mark  O.   Hatfield, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Sir:  We  should  like  to  voice  our  disap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  oC  the  Army's  proposal 
to  close  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  but  spe- 
cial vehicular  traffic. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would 
be  a  mistake. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  business  outlook. 
In  which,  of  course,  we  are  very  interested, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  historically 
to  the  public  In  general.  Our  nation  baa  a 
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great  deal  in  which  to  be  proud  and  we  feel 
that  Arlington  Cemetery  plays  an  Important 
part  in  this  hi.?tory. 

Business-wise  we  would  be  affected  two- 
fold. We  send  a  substantial  number  of  visi- 
tors to  Washington,  DC.  and  arrange  sight- 
seeing for  them  .  .  .  Arlington  Cemetery 
is  always  included.  Our  Group  Division 
would  be  seriously  affected,  since  here  again, 
our  group  tours  visiting  Washington,  D.C. 
visit  Arlington  Cemetery.  Even  assuming  that 
inter-cemetery  transpwrtation  might  be 
available  (other  than  the  tour  buses  which 
we  normally  use),  the  price  of  such  a  tour 
certainly  would  increase  our  costs. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  will  reconsider  his  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dick   Ranian, 
Manager,  Group  Travel  Division. 

Churchill  Tours. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  November  13,  1970. 
Hon.   Robert   Packwood, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  We  should  like  to  voice  our  disap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  proposal 
to  close  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  but  spe- 
cial vehicular  traffic. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would 
be  a  mistake. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  business  outlook. 
In  which,  of  course,  we  are  very  interested, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  historically 
to  the  public  In  general.  Our  nation  has  a 
great  deal  in  which  to  be  proud  and  we  feel 
that  Arlington  Cemetery  plays  an  Important 
part  In  this  history. 

Business-wise  we  would  be  affected  two- 
fold. We  send  a  substantial  number  of  visi- 
tors to  Washington,  D.C.  and  arrange  sight- 
seeing for  them  .  .  .  Arlington  Cemetery 
Is  always  Included.  Our  Group  Division 
would  be  seriously  affected,  since  here  again, 
our  group  tours  visiting  Washington,  DC. 
visit  Arlington  Cemetery.  Even  assuming  that 
inter-cemetery  transportation  might  be 
available  (other  than  the  tour  buses  which 
we  normally  use),  the  price  of  such  a  tour 
certainly  would  Increase  our  costs. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  will  reconsider  his  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dick   Ranian. 
Manager,  Grcnip  Travel  Division. 

NTMAW  ft  SCHTTLTE  /NOtBIBK, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  November  17,  1970. 
Mr.  T.  8.  Trimmer, 

Assistant  Vice  President,  DC.  Transit  System, 
Inc.,  Washington,  DC. 

D«AR  Mb.  Trimmer:  It  Is  In  deep  concern 
we  have  found  out  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  proposed  to  close  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery to  all  sightseeing  and  groups  tours.  As 
being  one  of  the  leading  tour  operators  for 
traffic  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  to 
the  United  States,  we  know  by  experience 
that  one  of  the  main  things  visiting  foreign- 
ers want  to  do  while  In  Washington,  D.C,  is 
to  visit  Arlington  Cemetery.  An  eTentual 
closing  of  the  Cemetery  grounds  for  public 
transportation  would  give  the  Arlington 
Cemetery  as  well  as  in  some  respect  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  an  image  of  red  tape,  which 
would  be  quite  difficult  for  Tisltlng  foreigners 
to  understand.  One  should  remember  that  a 
lot  of  Europeans  are  very  thankful  to  what 
the  American  people  have  done  for  them  dur- 
ing two  world  wars  and  many  feel  sort  of 
obliged  to  pay  a  visit  to  among  other  things 
the  Unknown  Soldiers  Tomb.  If.  as  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  ground 
would  be  closed  a  lot  of  elderly  people  etc., 
would  *ot  be  able  to  pay  their  respects. 

We  really  hope  that  your  company  and  at- 
torneys will  be  successful  In  the  effort  to  con- 
vince the  authorities  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  Arlington  Cemetery  open  lor  at  least 
public  transportation.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
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that  we  even  In  the  future  will  be  able  to 
take  our  many  tours  through  the  well  man- 
aged Arlington  Cemetery. 
Kindest  regards^ 
Sincerely, 

Bo  W.  Lycke. 

Churchill  Tours, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  November  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  should  like  to  voice  our  disap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posal to  close  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  but 
special  vehicular  traffic. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  be 
a  mistake. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  business  outlook,  in 
which,  of  course,  we  are  very  interested,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  loss  historically  to 
the  public  in  general.  Our  nation  has  a  great 
deal  In  which  to  be  proud  and  we  feel  that 
Arlington  Cemetery  plays  an  important  part 
In  this  history. 

Business-wise  we  would  be  affected  two- 
fold. We  send  a  substantial  number  of  visi- 
tors to  Washington,  D.C,  and  arrange  sight- 
seeing for  them  .  .  .  Arlington  Cemetery  Is 
always  Included.  Our  Group  Division  would 
be  seriously  affected,  since,  here  again,  our 
group  tours  visiting  Washington,  D.C,  visit 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Even  assuming  that  In- 
ter-cemetery transportation  might  be  avail- 
able (other  than  the  tour  buses  which  we 
normally  use),  the  price  of  such  a  tour  cer- 
tainly would  Increase  our  costs. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  will  reconsider  his  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dick  Ranian, 
Manager,  Group  Travel  Division. 

Churchill  Tours, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  November  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  should  like  to  voice  our  disap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posal to  close  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  but 
special  vehicular  traffic. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  be 
i  mistake. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  business  outlook, 
In  which,  of  course,  we  are  very  interested, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  historically 
to  the  public  in  general.  Our  nation  has  a 
?reat  deal  in  which  to  be  proud  and  we  feel 
;hat  Arlington  Cemetery  plays  an  important 
Dart  in  this  history. 

Business-wise  we  v/ould  be  affected  two- 
:oId.  We  send  a  substantial  number  of  vlsl- 
;ors  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  arrange  sight- 
seeing for  them.  .  .  .  Arlington  Cemetery  la 
ilways  included.  Our  Group  Division  would 
)e  seriously  affected,  since,"  here  again,  our 
[roup  tours  visiting  Washington.  D.C.  visit 
Vrllngton  Cemetery.  Even  assuming  that  in- 
;er-cemetery  transportation  might  be  avail- 
ible  (other  than  the  tour  buses  which  we 
lormally  use),  the  price  of  such  a  tour  cer- 
»inly  would  increase  our  costs. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
he  Army  will  reconsider  his  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dick  Ranian, 
Manager,  Group  Travel  Division. 

Altalia  Aielinfs, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
«fr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 

Issistant  Vice  President,  D.C.  Transit, 
Vashington,  D.C: 

Proposal  by  Secretary  of  Army  to  close 
.  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic  forc- 
:  ng  our  thousands  visitors  to  use  other  media 
1  ransportation    other    than    charter    busses 

<  ould  affect  price  wise  or  due  walking  dis- 

<  omfort  our  future  Washington  packages. 

ViNCENZO  URSINO, 

Manager,   Visit    V.S.A.   Department. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  election  recess,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  43d  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  More 
than  12,000  members  of  this  fine  orga- 
nization gathered  in  that  city  to  conduct 
their  annual  business. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  bet- 
ter behaved  group  of  young  men,  espe- 
cially one  so  large.  Everywhere  in  the 
city  swarms  of  blue  jackets  could  be 
seen,  but  the  boys  wearing  the  jackets 
always  conducted  themselves  as  true 
gentlemen. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  asked  by  the  FFA 
to  address  the  Friday  morning  session 
of  the  convention  along  with  the  star  of 
the  I  Daniel  Boone  television  show,  Mr. 
Fesg  Parker.  However,  when  the  orga- 
nization awarded  me  Its  1970  Leadership 
Plaque,  I  was  truly  honored. 

FFA  is  directly  afiQliated  with  the  vo- 
cational agriculture  programs  in  schools 
all  across  the  countiy.  From  FFA  and 
the  vo-ag  programs,  the  boys  are  given 
expert  instruction  and  encouragement 
in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  agri- 
business. 

However,  the  FFA  is  also  concerned 
with  broader  issues.  For  example,  it  is 
presently  involved  in  a  program  called 
BOAC  or  Building  Our  American  Com- 
munities. This  program  recognizes  the 
problems  created  by  the  redistribution 
of  our  population  over  the  past  25  years. 

Our  people  have  been  leaving  the  coun- 
tryside and  settling  in  the  urban  areas 
in  record  numbers.  In  fact,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  now  live  on  only 
2  percent  of  our  land.  Naturally,  this  gi- 
gantic shift  in  our  population  has  cre- 
ated numerous  problems  both  for  the 
cities  and  for  the  rural  areas. 

To  combat  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  rural  areas,  the  FFA's  new 
program  offers  a  comprehensive  list  of 
positive  steps  to  be  taken  in  each  com- 
munity. The  idea  behind  the  program 
is  to  make  our  rural  communities  so  de- 
sirable that  people  will  not  be  tempted 
to  leave  and  that  city  dwellers  will  be 
attracted  to  return. 

The  program  emphasizes  not  only  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  rural  areas, 
but  also  such  things  as  education,  recre- 
ation, health  facilities,  power  sources, 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal  systems, 
and  telephone  services.  All  of  these  areas 
must  be  strengthened  in  rural  America  if 
further  migration  of  our  people  Is  to  be 
stemmed.  The  FFA  is  aware  of  this  con- 
dition and  is  making  a  strong  positive 
effort  to  do  something  about  it. 

If  all  Americans  would  involve  them- 
selves in  such  constructive  efforts,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  our  country 
would  be  placed  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition. It  is  easy  to  be  negative  and  de- 
structive, but  to  take  positive  steps  in 
a  constructive  direction  takes  hard  work 
and  determination.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  boys  of  the  FFA  will 
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have  the  necessary  determination  and 
willingness  to  work  which  will  lead  to  a 
better  America.  The  rest  of  us  would  do 
well  to  follow  their  example. 


PHILADELPHIA  HISTORICAL  COM- 
MISSION EXPRESSES  DEEP  INTER- 
EST IN  H.R.  18161 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  22,  1970,  I  introduced 
HR.  18161,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kosciuszko  House  is  located  in  Phil- 
adelphia, within  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I 
represent. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted  into  law  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  great  Polish  statesman.  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  who  did  so  much 
to  assist  the  United  States  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  era. 

The  Philadelphia  Historical  Commis- 
sion has  expressed  their  deep  interest  in 
this  legislation  by  adopting  a  resolution 
on  September  29,  and  I  know  this  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Resolution 

(Adopted  September  29,  1970,  by  the  Phila- 
delphia  Historical    Commission) 

Whereas,  the  preservation,  protection,  and 
enhancement  of  all  historically  significant 
buildings  has  done  much  to  bolster  Phila- 
delphla'.3  rich  heritage  involving  the  birth 
of  our  nation:  and 

Whereas  the  brick  house  at  301  Pine 
Street,  built  by  a  member  of  the  Carpenters' 
Company  in  1775,  was  the  last  residence  in 
Americ*  oi  General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko, 
a  hero  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
played  an  Important  role  in  his  life;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Departmeni,  of  Interior  are  engaged  in  sav- 
ing such  historic  sites  as  tributes  to  the 
contribuDlons  of  individuals  who  have 
helped  to  make  this  nation  what  it  is;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmi^n  have  introduced  Identical  bills  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  General  Kosciuszko 's  last  residence 
in  America  ao  a  national  historic  site;  and 

Whereas,  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
and  millions  of  their  fellow  Americans  are 
anxious  to  restore  the  house  in  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  frequently  visited  General 
Kosciuszko  in  time  for  our  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Philadelphia  Historical 
Commission.  That  we  hereby  respectfully 
memoriali7e  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  ail  possible  steps  to  obtain 
passage  of  H.R.  18161  and  S.  4026  in  this 
ses.<tion  of  Congress,   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Historical  Commission  transmit 
copies  OI  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  or  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  the  two  U.S.  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
and  to  each  Representative  from  Philadel- 
phia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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IF  MEN  WERE  ANGELS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  today  a  number  of 
subversive  organizations  which  advocate 
the  use  of  revolutionary  violence  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives.  They  strive  in 
every  possible  way  to  disrupt  democratic 
processes  and  to  inculcate  hatred  and 
bigotry  that  breed  violence.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  I 
have  initiated  comprehensive  studies  and 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  with  a  view  to  informing 
the  Congress  fully  on  this  subject,  and 
in  the  hope  that  appropriate  legislation 
can  be  advanced. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  timely 
speech  entitled  "If  Men  Were  Angels" 
was  delivered  by  William  C.  Sullivan,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  at  the  United 
Press  International  Conference  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  October  12, 1970.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's speech  has  evoked  very  favorable 
responses.  I  feel  that  all  American  citi- 
zens should  inform  themselves  about  the 
real  nature  of  the  organizations  in  our 
midst  which  advocate  the  use  of  revolu- 
tionary violence,  in  order  to  develop  a 
greater  understanding  of  their  goals  and 
methods  of  operation.  Such  factual  data 
will  enable  citizens  to  comprehend  the 
true  nature  of  the  threat  and  thus  be 
alert  to  the  necessity  to  prevent  these 
nefarious  groups  from  making  further 
inroads  into  our  society. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  content 
and  approach  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  speech.  In 
addition  to  setting  forth  a  detailed,  and 
therefore  most  useful,  description  of  the 
current  subversive  movement,  the  speech 
emphasizes  what  is  right  about  America, 
a  subject  too  frequently  Ignored  in  the 
instruction  of  young  people  and  forgotten 
by  many  long-time  beneficiaries  of  oiu' 
democratic  system.  A  democracy  cannot 
function  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Internal 
order  is  essential  if  our  lives  are  to  be 
productive  and  meaningful.  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  Assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor Sullivan  understand  this  principle 
very  well.  Mr.  Sullivan's  speech,  thought- 
ful and  exact  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  of  the  FBI,  merits  the  widest 
possible  distribution. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  Sullivan's  speech  and  in  order  that 
it  might  receive  wider  dissemination,  I 
am  herewith  inserting  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
Record: 

Ip  Men  Were  Angels 
(By  William  C  Sullivan) 
"If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
neither  external  nor  Internal  controls  on 
government  would  be  necessary.  In  framing 
a  government  which  is  to  be  administered  by 
men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 
this: 

Tou  must  first  enable  the  government  to 
control  the  governed,  and  in  the  next  place, 
oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A  dependence  on 
the  people  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control 
on  the  government,  but  experience  has 
taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary 
precautions."— T/ie  Federalist,  No.  51 
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Man  Is  a  finite  being.  He  Is  bound  by  his 
limitations  to  be  less  than  an  angel.  But 
his  vision  has  always  been  to  expand  his 
boundaries,  to  extend  his  reach  beyond  his 
grasp.  Forever  falling  short  he  yet  inches  up- 
ward, innately  conscious  that  the  impossible 
is  still  before  him  and  acutely  aware  that 
the  possible  continues  to  be  his  world  at 
hand. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  possible  that 
man  must  weigh  his  achievements  and  his 
defeats.  In  the  United  States  today,  we  are 
weighing  and  cataloging  our  gains  and  losses 
of  194  years  to  try  to  determine  where  we  are 
as  a  nation  and,  more  importantly,  where  we 
are  going.  Viewed  objectively  we  must  as- 
sert that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  good  in 
America;  we  must  also  concede  that  there  is 
much  that  is  bad.  It  is  Important  for  us  to 
examine  our  national  posture  in  these  terms 
and  to  see  how  the  scales  are  weighted.  It  is 
also  important  that  this  be  done  in  a  spirit 
of  optimism  and  with  a  sense  that  perfec- 
tion is  our  goal  despite  the  fact  that  we  must 
always  be  imperfect. 

This  spirit  and  this  sense  were  strong  in 
the  19th  century  America  of  the  great  essay- 
ist Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  vfrote,  "This 
time,  like  all  other  times,  is  a  very  good  one. 
if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it."  Emerson 
was  surveying  a  country  afflicted  with  grave 
problems.  It  was  seething  with  discontent 
and  facing  the  agony  of  a  great  historical 
issue,  the  slavery  question.  And  yet  Emer- 
son affirmed  that  It  was  a  very  good  time 
because  he  recognized  that  a  vital  and  dy- 
namic people  were  in  the  process  of  forging  a 
great  nation. 

The  American  people  In  Emerson's  era  were 
strong  and  optimistic — optimistic  despite  the 
many  flaws  that  marred  their  society  and 
made  their  lives  difficult.  They  did  not  look 
for  Immunity  from  errors  or  Inequities  of 
the  past,  but  tackled  their  problems  head- 
on,  making  their  own  mistakes  but  always 
balancing  out  the  bad  with  a  greater  good. 

That  spirit  of  optimism  seems  to  burn  low 
in  our  contemporary  society.  To  many,  Emer- 
son's vigorous  faith  in  the  future  may  appear 
Utopian.  Besieged  on  every  side  with  a  flood 
of  recriminations  about  what  is  wrong  with 
America  and  confronted  by  a  growing  loss  of 
faith  In  our  democratic  Ideals,  too  many 
Americans  have  blinded  themselves  to  what 
Is  good  and  right  about  our  country.  Pre- 
occupied with  problems  still  unsolved  and 
mistakes  not  yet  corrected,  they  have  lost 
sight  of  the  hard-won  progress  we  have  made 
and  the  solid  values  of  otir  system. 

CHALLENGE    THE    DEFEATIST 

Americans  today  must  not  cringe  from 
expressing  that  optimism  which  bolstered  our 
past  or  fear  to  declare  that  faith  which  in- 
spired our  forebears.  We  must  challenge  the 
defeatist;  the  Ignorant  critic;  and  the  self- 
seeking  protester  whatever  his  motives.  We 
must  assert  that  whatever  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems, it  Is  still  deeply  committed  to  social 
justice  and  to  those  common  Ideals  which 
recognize  the  Inherent  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual.  Cynicism  must  be  met  by 
proclamations  of  what  Is  "right"  In  Amer- 
ica, for  there  Is  much  to  proclaim. 

First  and  foremost.  Is  the  basic  concept  of 
our  democracy  as  embodied  In  the  American 
Constitution,  a  document  the  British  states- 
man wmiam  Gladstone  one  described  as  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man."  As  a  blueprint 
for  government,  the  Constitution  is  especially 
remarkable  becatise  of  the  aim  of  Its  authors 
to  construct  a  political  system  which  would 
serve  all  the  people.  The  55  men  who  com- 
prised the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787  certainly  did  not  repre- 
sent all  segments  of  American  society  at  that 
time.  There  were  virtually  no  spokesmen  for 
vast  numbers  of  small  fanners  or  debtors  or 
the  unpropertled  classes.  By  contrast,  the 
great  majority  were  part  of  the  "establish- 
ment," representing  the  monled  Interests; 
35  were  lawyers  and  15  were  slaveholders. 
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But.  this  small  group  of  men  nevertheless 
produced  a  charter  which  has  since  served 
as  a  model  of  equalitarlan  political  philos- 
ophy and  unc;er  which  this  NaUon  ha.s  pros- 
pered fur  nearly  200  years.  Our  ;ystem  of 
"checis  and  balances"  among  the  executive, 
legislative  and  iudicial  br;.nches  of  govern- 
meni.  spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  and 
well  known  to  every  schoolboy,  has  provided 
for  a  clift'uslon  of  political  power  which  has 
for  two  centuries  safeguarded  us  from  to- 
talitarianism and  Insured  a  political  stabil- 
ity rarely  matched  in  world  history.  Our  sys- 
tem has  time  and  again  proven  its  flexibil- 
ity and  unique  capacity  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing conditions  and  crises  through  lawful  and 
democratic  means.  The  ability  of  our  form 
of  government  to  weather  the  numerous 
economic,  social  and  military  challenges 
which  have  arisen  throughout  our  history 
and  to  adjust  to  the  vast  cultural  and  tech- 
nological changes  which  have  occurred  since 
1776,  represents  prima  facie  evidence  of  Us 
basic  soundness  and  validity. 

Perhaps  most  extraordinary  Is  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  enormous  complexity  and 
dangers  of  20th  century  civilization,  we  have 
been  able  to  steadily  enlarge  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  otir  individual  citizens.  At  no 
time  In  history  has  the  individual  been 
blessed  with  more  meaningful  independence 
and  liberty,  at  no  time  has  he  been  so  zeal- 
ously protected  against  the  interests  of  the 
government  or  the  society  as  a  whole,  as  in 
the  United  States  of  1970.  It  Is  this  concern 
for  the  Individual,  In  fact,  that  has  led  to 
the  overreactlon  described  by  former  Am- 
bassador Phillip  M.  Klutznick,  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  "punks  to  Idol  worship  while  long- 
proved  and  dedicated  workers  In  the  strug- 
gle for  equal  opportunity  have  had  to  fight 
for  their  professional  lives."  How  much  has 
the  press  media  contributed  to  this? 

Second,  in  cataloging  what  Is  "right"  about 
America,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
impressive  progress  this  society  has  achieved 
in  the  relatively  short  span  of  our  member- 
ship in  the  community  of  nations.  Our  eco- 
nomic and  technological  accomplishments 
are  almost  too  well  known  to  be  recited.  Be- 
ginning from  a  modest  agricultural  society  in 
the  late  18th  century,  America  has  witnessed 
an  Industrial  and  technological  development 
and  an  economic  prosperity  unparalleled  In 
history.  The  American  standard  of  living  has 
far  siu-passed  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  and  we  have  realized  phenomenal  suc- 
cess covering  the  whole  spectrum  of  science 
and  technology — medicine,  space,  cybernet- 
ics, transportation,  and  communications, 
mass  production  In  both  Industry  and  agri- 
culture— the  list  is  almost  endless. 

What  Is  even  more  significant,  otir  extraor- 
dinary economic  and  scientific  advances 
have  been  shared  to  an  increasing  extent  by 
our  entire  population.  Within  our  Ufetime, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  Improvement  in 
the  position  of  American  labor,  not  only  in 
terms  of  working  conditions  and  wages  but 
also  with  respect  to  labor's  share  In  the  na- 
tional decision-making  process.  Union  mem- 
bership m  the  United  States  today  numbers 
some  18  million  strong,  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  American  working- 
man  has  become  a  full-fledged  partner  with 
management  In  many  areas  of  our  economic 
life. 

By  almost  any  standard  which  can  be  ap- 
plied, the  American  worker  is  highly  privi- 
ledged  In  comparison  with  his  counterpart 
In  other  societies.  A  simple  vivid  illustration 
of  this  can  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can worker's  purchasing  power  for  every  hour 
worked  Is  more  than  10  times  greater  than 
his  Soviet  counterpart. 

As  well  known  as  we  have  become  for  our 
material  successes,  American  progress  can- 
not be  measured  simply  in  terms  of  the  Dow- 
Jones  averages  or  life-expectancy  rates.  Tlie 
quality  of  life  in  our  society  has  been  £teadily 
Improving — although  we  must  certainly  lock 
bevoiid  the  hendlines  to  appreciate  this  fact. 
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In  the  field  of  education,  for  example,  the 

Xluited  States   has  witnessed  Imprcvements 

c  u  a  draauitlc  scale.  In  1900  only  four  per 

c;ut — one  out  of  twenty-flve — of  our  youth 

(;:a<iuated  from   high   Echool.   Today   nearly 

ghty  percent  of  Aznertcan  youth  graduate 

om  high  school   and  about  half  of  these 

Iter  college.  Even  these  figures  do  not  tell 

le  whole  story.  The  quality  of  our  educa- 

on  has  improved  equally  as  much  in  terms 

I  method,  diversity,  and  ;eacliing  skill.  Cur- 

:ntly,  for  Instance,  we  are  Investing  more 

lan  ttiree  times  as  much  for  every  pupil  as 

e  did  only  tv^enty  years  ago. 

Advances  In  education  are  only  a  part  of 

vast    "knowledge    explosion"    which    has 

characterized  this  country's  growth.  America 

<  Klay   boasts  nearly  2,000  daily  newspapers 

iLh  a  cocQbined  circulation  of  well  over  60 

n  lilllon;    some   850    television    stations    and 

7  500    radio    stations    with    comparable    au- 

(^enoes;    as    well    as    countless    periodicals, 

ishlng  houses,  and  other  outlets  for  the 

rpresslon  and  Interchange  of  ideas.  For  the 

expression  of  ideas,  let  it  be  stressed — 

this    vast   array    of   information    media 

)eratc3   without   governmental   censorship. 

In  the  area  of  civU  rights  certainly  much 

remains   to    be   accomplished,   especially   in 

of  providing  equal  opportunities  for 

But  even  on  this  score,  while  con- 

^ding  past  Injustices,  we  can  feel  some  en- 

luragement   from   the   recent   record.   Leea 

lan  fifteen  years  ago  only  one  eligible  black 

A  nerlcan  out  of  ten  was  registered  to  vote — 

ti  iday  the  figure  has  gone  over  the  fifty  per 

c<  nt  mark  and  Is  climbing  rapidly.  Fifteen 

■ars  ago,  only  one  In  a  hundred  Southern 

school  districts  was  desegregated — today  we 

finally  achieved  virtually  complete  de- 

(  gregation.  Within  the  last  decade  the  en- 

r(  llment  of  black  youth  at  our  colleges  and 

u  diversities   has    quadrupled    and    presently 

.imbers  approximately  half  a  million.  Black 

A  nerlcans  are  Increasingly  gaining  positions 

leadership  and  influence.  Today,  black  men 

■ve  as  mayors  of  three  of  our  major  cities, 

afeother    sits    on    the    Supreme    Court,    and 

lother  occupies  a  seat  In  the  Senate.  It  Is 

a  beginning  in  balancing  the  scales  of 

discrimination,  but  It  Is  at  least  a  hope- 

1  and  tangible  start. 

Contrary  to  the  cliche-exaggerated  picture 
military  Influence  In  our  society  which  has 
become  fashionable  In  certain  circles,  the  rec- 
clearly   shows   that   from   our   colonial 
glanlngs  to  the  present  we  have  success- 
resisted   military   domination   of   our 
itlonal  policies.  Our  elected  representatives 
Congress  retain  clear-cut  control  of  the 
strings  of  the  military  establishment, 
e  Federal  courts  have  reviewed  the  deci- 
3ns  and  modified  the  practices  of  court- 
ntrtlal  proceedings  In  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
OfiBccrs'   Training   Corps    program, 
ironically  has  been  singled  out  as  a 
of  alleged  excessive  military  Influence, 
LS   actually   served   precisely  the  opposite 
:  to  provide  for  the  regular  Infusion 
civilian  Influence  Into  our  Armed  Forces 
1  Id  to  preclude  the  development  of  an  of- 

caste. 
In  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  we  can 
!  so  find  much  that  Is  right  and  which  should 
as  grounds  for  optimism.  To  a  greater 
than  most  professions,  law  enforce- 
njent  In  recent  years  has  witnessed  a  marked 
rovement  in  quality,  training  and  profes- 
6l|jnallsm  of  personnel  on  every  level.  Since 
when   the   FBI   Initiated   Its   Naticnal 
-V^demy  to  assist  In  the  training  of  local 
"  ce  officials,  nearly  6,000  officers  have  been 
graduated  of  whom  more   than  one-fourth 
e  currently  serving  as  executive  heads  of 
'•'r  respective  department:.  Cnco  ti:o  ncg- 
stepchlld  of  government,  law  enforce- 
Is  now  receiving  an   increasing  share 
both  Federal  and  local  funds  to  Improve 
lice  training,  attract  better-quallfled"  can- 
'ates,   and   adopt  the  most   effective   and 
dpm  equipment  In  the  continuing  strtig- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gle  against  crime.  Educational  requirrmeut.s 
of  police  applicants  ziow  include  a  college 
degree  in  many  department*,  and  there  has 
been  approximately  a  40  per  cent  increase  in 
the  average  pay  for  law  enforcement  officers 
during  the  past  five  years.  Police-commimity 
relations,  esp>ecialiy  In  urban  areas,  have 
been  heavily  stressed  and  have  already  begun 
to  pay  dividends.  Cooperation  between 
various  police  agencies,  as  typified  by  the  FBI 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  has  fxir- 
ther  improved  both  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement  throughout  the 
country. 

We  cannot  minimize  the  crisis  in  crime — 
serious  crime  in  19«9  increased  12  per  cent 
over  1968 — or  suggest  that  It  will  be  solved 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  but  we  should  at 
least  be  encouraged  by  the  steps  being  taken 
today  to  combat  It.  As  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished,  we  need  look  no  further 
than  our  Nation's  Capital  where,  largely 
tiirougb  Improved  training,  administration 
and  persoimel,  the  trend  toward  a  runaway 
crime  rate  has  now  been  clearly  reversed. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  democ- 
racy Is  an  Inefficient  form  of  government 
and  some  have  declared  that  democracy  Is 
doomed  to  failure.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
record  this  country  has  made,  which  has 
just  been  touched  upon,  gives  the  lie  to  de- 
featist notions  and  offers  ample  reason  for 
us  to  share  Emerson's  faith  In  the  future. 
Through  the  exercise  of  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  assembly  and  worship,  tliis 
country  has  experienced  a  dynamic  Interplay 
of  values  and  Ideas  throughout  our  history. 
The  competition  between  conflicting  values 
and  ideas  occasionally  has  been  marked  by 
bitterness  and  even  violence.  Despite  our  dif- 
ferences, however,  we  have  survived  and 
prospered. 

Many  centuries  ago  a  wise  man  recom- 
mended: "In  things  essential,  unity;  in 
things  doubtful,  liberty;  In  all  things,  char- 
i'y."  This  spirit  has,  I  think,  been  that  of 
the  United  States  throughout  Its  history. 

Thus,  we  weigh  the  scales  on  the  side 
of  what  Is  right  In  the  country.  Certainly  It  Is 
apropos  to  raise  these  questions.  Is  there  any 
other  country  In  a  world  of  143  nations  which 
exceeds  the  United  States  In  personal  free- 
dom; In  opportunity  for  Individual  expres- 
sion and  for  self-Improvement?  These  quali- 
ties of  our  life  enhance  the  Individual's  free- 
dom under  law  In  areas  of  thought,  action, 
inquiry,  dissent,  worship,  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

Now  we  must  look  at  what  Is  wrong,  for 
clearly  a  great  deal  is  not  right  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  list  of  our  problems  Is  lengthy  and 
all  too  familiar:  the  overcrowding  and  de- 
terioration of  our  cites;  the  pollution  of  our 
environment;  the  growing  spectre  of  drug 
addiction  and  crime;  the  stubborn  endurance 
of  poverty  and  discrimination;  the  problems 
of  human  identity  in  a  mechanized  society; 
and  a  dozen  other  issues  equally  as  urgent. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  rooted  in  the 
neglect  or  failure  of  generations  which  pre- 
ceded us.  They  have  been  passed  along 
through  the  years,  slowly  gathering  force, 
until  they  have  btirEt  upon  our  natlcnr-l  con- 
sciousness m  the  last  two  decades.  Others — 
student  unrest  (there  were  530  public  school 
racial  disorders  this  last  academic  year) ;  the 
breakdown  in  authority;  permissiveness  in 
society  and  the  home — are  uniquely  our  own 
by-products  of  our  age  of  whirlwind  eco- 
nomic and  technological  change.  The  swlft- 
r.ess  of  industrial  development,  the  rapid  shift 
of  our  economy  from  an  agricultural  to  an  in- 
dustrial base  and  of  our  population  from 
rtiral  to  luban  areas  have  inevitably  created 
enormous  strains  which  have  left  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  stranded  In  the  backwaters 
of  o\ir  swelling  prosperity.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans, inadequately  trained  or  poorly  edu- 
cated, still  have  Incomes  below  thut  which 
we  have  aennea  as  the  poverty  level  despite 
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a  staggering  $55  billion  committed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  health  and  welfare 
programs  and  despite  the  additional  billions 
being  spent  by  private  aid  organizations 

The  whirlwind  of  our  technical  progress 
among  other  factors  has  also  produced  an 
Irrational  tolerance  for  civil  disorder  In  the 
Nation,  much  of  It  centered  in  our  young 
people — students  and  professors.  This 
tolerance  for  violence  has  now  developed 
to  the  pDlnt  where  even  a  few  clergymen  have 
been  Involved  in  planning  acts  of  violence 
The  issues  underlying  student  disorders 
relate  basically  to  demands  for  change-  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  greater 
commitments  to  social  JusUce;  and  a  more 
meaningful  educational  experience  based  on 
university  reform. 

The  consequences  of  these  problems  for 
oiur  Nation  are  such  that  we  cannot  await 
the  action  of  future  generations  to  resolve 
them.  They  can  be  solved  now,  as  can  those 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  us  from  the 
past,  but  only  If  we  are  wlUlng  to  exert 
the  effort  and  are  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices 
required. 

Pressing  as  these  Issues  are,  however,  there 
Is  one  that,  by  Its  very  nature  as  a  funda- 
mental threat  to  our  democratic  concepts, 
demands  our  greatest  effort.  This  Is  the  grow- 
ing commitment  to  violence  on  the  part  of 
small,  willful,  emotionally  unstable,  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  minorities  of  alienated 
groups  and  IndUiduals.  These  extremists, 
who  wield  an  Influence  f.ir  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  have  totally  re- 
nounced oiu-  traditional  system  of  rule  by 
law  and  have  launched  a  concerted,  all-out 
effort  to  seize  power  by  intimidation  and 
terror. 

Law  enforcement  has  been  a  principal  tar- 
get of  these  extremists.  The  police  are  the 
most  visible  and  the  most  available  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  system  of  law  and  modera- 
tion that  they  detest.  And  so  we  have  seen 
a  wave  of  unprovoked  assaults  on  policemen 
in  recent  months,  an  Intensification  of  a 
campaign  that  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Law  enforcement  represents  our  first  line 
of  defense  against  the  anarchy  of  the  ter- 
rorist. Local  police  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
these  attacks  with  561  officers  killed  due  to 
criminal  action  from  1960  through  1969.  In 
1969,  alone,  17  out  of  every  100  police  officers 
were  assaulted.  Other  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel have  not  been  immune.  For  example, 
there  were  73  FBI  agents  assaulted  while 
performing  their  official  duties  during  the 
1969  fiscal  year.  This  flgure  Jumped  substan- 
tially the  following  year  when  90  Agents  were 
assaulted. 

Who  .ore  these  terrorists  who  use  bomb- 
ings, arson  and  murder  as  political  weapons? 
They  can  be  broadly  catalogued  Into  three 
segments:  extremists  of  the  far  right,  black 
extremists  and  youthful  anarchists  of  the  so- 
callctl  New  Left. 

WHnS   EXTREMISTS 

White  extremists  opposing  Negro  rights 
and  equality  go  back  in  our  history  to  the 
colonial  period.  Their  continuing  deluge  of 
libeloiis  propaganda  and  readiness  to  resort 
to  force.  Intimidation,  and  lawlessness  rep- 
resent a  blemish  on  the  Nation's  record  of 
numerous  positive  steps  taken  to  correct 
racial  Inequities.  While  the  membership  in 
white  hate  groups  that  spread  racial  bitter- 
ness and  engage  in  violence  has  waned  in 
recent  years,  a  hard-core  of  irrational  die- 
hards  is  still  busy  trying  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  constitutional  guarantees  to  Ne- 
groes and  Is  still  practicing  a  virulent  anti- 
Semitism. 

Klan-type  organizations,  with  a  total 
membership  of  4,300  in  18  separate  groups, 
comprise  the  m.ajorlty  of  organized  white 
extremists.  In  the  South,  constant  pressure 
by  law  enforcement.  Including  the  FBI,  has 
detected  plans  or  acts  of  violence,  such  as 
the    killing    of    civil    rights    workers.    The 
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courts  have  also  convicted  Klan-type  in- 
dividuals for  their  violent  activities.  Regret- 
tably, however,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  a  court  or  a  governor  has  caused  the 
release  of  a  convicted  Klansman  even 
though  he  was  directly  involved  in  the  kill- 
ing of  civil  rights  workers.  Nevertheless, 
legal  action  against  the  man  has  resulted 
in  decreased  membership  in  southern  states. 
In  the  North,  Klan  growth  has  been  mini- 
mal. 

Akin  to  the  Klan  groups  and  equally  vitri- 
olic in  its  racist  utterances  is  the  small  Na- 
tional States  Bights  Party  with  headquarters 
in  Savannah.  Georgia.  Its  newspaper,  "The 
Thunderbolt,"  which  spews  hatred  for  blacks 
and  Jewish  people,  makes  a  grotesque  joke 
of  the  principles  of  Justice  and  objectivity 
to  which  your  profession  adheres.  Grinding 
out  similar  racial  bigotry  is  the  National 
Socialist  White  Peoples  Party,  the  former 
American  Nazi  Party.  Patterning  themselves 
after  the  Jackbooted  storm  troopers  of  Nazi 
Germany,  members  of  this  group  strut  about 
In  their  uniforms  replete  with  swastikas. 
They  regularly  converge  on  the  Nation's 
Capital  from  their  Arlington,  Virginia, 
headquarters  to  proclaim  their  antlblack, 
antl-Semltlc  beliefs. 

The  highly  publicized  Minutemen,  a  sec- 
retive band  formed  to  collect  and  store 
weapons  for  use  In  combating  an  antici- 
pated communist  take-over,  has  virtually  dis- 
integrated following  the  arrest  and  jailing 
of  its  organizer  and  leader,  Robert  De- 
Pugh.  He  is  currently  serving  a  sentence  after 
conviction  for  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

The  American  press  can  take  pride  in  its 
exposure  of  Klan  and  similar  groups  as  pur- 
veyors of  terror  and  violence  who  openly  and 
covertly  flout  the  rule  of  law.  Publicity  of 
the  abhorrent  extremes  used  to  foil  Negro 
gains  has  undoubtedly  contributed  In  large 
measure  to  the  decline  of  white  extremist 
groups  in  recent  years.  In  performing  this 
valuable  service  of  presenting  the  facts  on 
such  lawless  elements,  the  press  has  even 
had  to  face — unarmed  except  with  the  tools 
of  Its  trade — the  verbal  and  physical  hos- 
tility which  has  often  been  directed  against 
members  of  my  profession  by  white  extrem- 
ists. 

ADICRAPT    HIJACKING 

Fanaticism  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries. The  Impact  of  It  is  felt  by  our  citi- 
zens both  at  home  and  abroad.  Moreover, 
there  often  seems  to  be  an  attraction  be- 
tween some  brands  of  fanaticism. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  Palestinian  com- 
mandos who  are  currently  in  the  news. 

In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  the 
Fedayeen — 'Those  who  offer  themselves  for 
their  native  land" — have  been  responsible 
for  attacks  against  aircraft  and  hijackings 
of  airliners  in  more  than  a  dozen  cases.  The 
most  notorious,  of  course,  was  the  series  of 
hijackings  on  Sunday,  September  6,  when 
hundreds  of  Innocent  passengers  were  flown 
to  Jordan  and  Egypt,  and  subjected  to  In- 
humanities, Indignities,  Inconveniences  and 
constant  threats  of  death. 

These  Middle  East  terrorists  are  brazen  in 
their  planning  and  bold  in  the  execution  of 
their  deeds.  Within  a  month  prior  to  their 
September  6  hijackings,  they  announced 
plans  to  hijack  a  Swissair  plane  carrying 
United  States  citizens.  The  declared  pur- 
pose of  these  terrorists  was  to  hold  the  citi- 
zens hostage  in  order  to  compel  the  United 
States  Government  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
Swiss  Government  to  release  criminals  being 
held  in  Switzerland  for  an  earlier  attack  on 
Israeli  planes. 

HijacUng  is  now,  indeed,  an  international 
problem.  Since  January  1,  1968,  a  total  of 
80  American  aircraft  have  been  hijacked  with 
59  diverted  to  Cuba.  The  successes  of  such 
fanatics  attract  and  Impress  other  fanatics. 
Even  now  we  are  seeing  among  black  extrem- 
ists In  our  own  country  signs  of  an  attrac- 
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tlon  to  Arab  terrorist  methods.  In  August, 
1970,  for  example,  an  article  in  the  com- 
mando newspaper  "Fatah"  reported  a  group 
of  Black  Panthers  from  the  United  States 
was  visiting  Jordan  to  attend  a  meeting 
along  with  representatives  of  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  clandestine  travel  by  black  extremists, 
principally  Black  Panthers,  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East. 

BLACK     EXTREMISM 

For  decades  there  have  been  traces  of  black 
extremism  on  the  fringes  of  the  legitimate 
civil  rights  movement.  Today,  however,  there 
are  major  black  militant  elements  which 
represent  an  ominous  threat  to  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  various  racial  groups.  More 
than  that,  these  extremists  pose  a  funda- 
mental threat  to  the  orderly  processes  of 
government  in  our  Nation.  Black  extrem- 
ists— along  with  the  white  supremacists — 
have  received  voluminous  publicity  for  their 
hate-filled  messages  and  their  dangerous  con- 
tentions that  the  laws  of  the  land  must  be 
disregarded  in  order  to  achieve  their  goals. 
Unfortunately,  publicity  concerning  these 
embittered  black  extremists  often  obscures 
the  truly  talented  and  responsible  black 
spokesmen  who  see  the  reduction  of  inequal- 
ity through  legitimate  acts  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  rule  of  law — not  through  some 
sudden  stroke  of  violence. 

Black  extremists  have  accelerated  their 
terroristic  tactics.  One  group  was  responsible 
for  the  August,  1970,  bombings  at  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Rhodesian  Embassies  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Another,  the  Black  Liberation 
Front,  conspired  to  destroy,  at  Tyler,  Texas, 
a  school  building  and  buses  with  Molotov 
cocktails.  Fortunately,  the  FBI  advised  local 
authorities  of  this  conspiracy,  enabling  them 
to  seize  25  fire  bombs  and  to  bring  charges 
against  eight  of  the  conspirators. 

The  vanguard  of  black  extremism  today  is 
the  Black  Panther  Party  with  Its  demon- 
strated proclivity  for  violence.  The  party 
was  founded  in  1966  ostensibly  as  a  self- 
defense  group  against  police  officers.  It  has, 
however,  been  constantly  on  the  offensive  In 
keeping  with  its  battle  cry  of  "off  the  pigs"— 
Panther  Jargon  for  "lUll  the  police."  Accord- 
ing to  Panther  thinking,  the  police  are  the 
first  target  In  the  program  for  "liberation"  of 
the  black  community  and  the  violent  de- 
struction of  white  America. 

The  Panther  propensity  for  violence  is 
well  documented.  On  April  21,  1967,  four  car- 
loads of  Panthers,  some  armed  with  shot- 
guns, rifies,  and  sldearms,  appeared  at  the 
County  Administration  Building,  Martinez. 
California,  to  demand  an  audience  with  the 
sheriff  in  connection  with  the  shooting  by 
police  of  a  young  black  caught  In  the  act  of 
breaking  into  a  liquor  store.  On  May  2,  1967, 
some  25  Panthers  carrying  loaded  rifles,  shot- 
guns, and  pistols  Invaded  the  California 
State  Assembly  to  protest  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  outlawing  the  carrying  of  loaded 
weapons  in  public. 

In  August,  1967,  Panther  Minister  of  De- 
fense Huey  Newton  in  a  press  interview  by 
"Ramparts"  magazine  reprinted  in  the  "New 
York  Times."  was  asked  if  he  would  kill 
an  officer  of  the  law.  His  answer  was  an  un- 
qualified yes.  His  intention  was  underscored 
two  months  later  when  he  was  involved  In 
the  first  Panther  killing  of  a  police  officer 
and  the  wounding  of  another.  Newton's  con- 
viction In  the  Oakland  officer's  death  was 
later  overturned  and  he  Is  presently  free  on 
bond  pending  pretrial  hearing  in  connection 
with  a  possible  new  trial.  Eight  other  police 
officers  have  been  killed  in  Panther  violence, 
making  a  total  since  1966  of  nine  officers 
killed  and  48  wounded  at  the  hands  of 
Panthers. 

In  1969  one  police  officer  was  killed  by  £. 
Panther  firing  a  shotgun  at  point-blank 
range  as  the  officer  lay  wounded  and  help- 
less on  the  ground.  On  August  12.  1970,  an 
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Omaha,  Nebraska,  police  officer  was  literally 
blasted  to  death  by  an  explosive  device 
placed  in  a  suitcase  In  an  abandoned  resi- 
dence. The  officer  had  been  summoned  by  an 
anonymous  telephone  complaint  that  a 
woman  was  being  beaten  there.  An  individual 
with  Panther  associations  has  been  charged 
with  this  crime. 

On  September  16,  1970,  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department  attempted  to  Investigate 
the  savage  beating  of  two  police  undercover 
agents  by  Black  Panthers.  Police  were  met 
with  gunfire  from  Panther  headquarters  and 
only  after  returning  Are  and  using  tear  gas 
were  the  police  able  to  enter.  Fifteen  Pan- 
thers were  arrested  and  charged  with  at- 
tempted murder.  Many  shotguns,  rifles,  and 
thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
recovered  by  police. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  September  rs,  1970, 
a  police  officer  was  killed  by  a  Panther 
member  shooting  at  point-blank  range 
through  a  police  van  window.  While  appre- 
hending the  assailant,  police  were  fired  on 
by  individuals  in  Panther  headquarters. 
Armed  with  a  search  warrant,  police  later 
searched  the  Panther  office  and  found  three 
rifles,  three  shotguns,  expended  cartridge 
shells,  much  live  ammunition,  and  some 
explosive  materials.  Generally  omitted  In 
press  accounts  was  the  fact  that  a  Judge 
was  on  the  scene  observing  police  and  Pan- 
thers alike  and  issuing  a  search  warrant  for 
police    entry    Into    Panther    headquarters. 

While  compiling  a  lengthy  record  of  vio- 
lence against  authorities,  the  Panthers 
claim  that  they  are  being  victimized  by  the 
police.  Their  attorney  claimed,  for  Instance, 
in  December,  1969,  that  28  Panthers  had 
been  killed  by  police  officers  since  1966.  This 
false  figure  Is  still  publicized  by  the  Pan- 
thers despite  the  attorney's  later  reduction 
of  the  figure  to  20.  But  even  that  figure  Is 
false.  Of  the  20,  10  were  killed  In  gun  battles 
with  police.  Of  the  other  10.  four  were  killed 
by  rival  black  extremists;  two  b7  unknown 
Individuals;  one  by  a  store  owner  in  an  at- 
tempted holdup;  one  by  his  wife  for  con- 
sorting with  a  female  Panther;  one  as  a 
result  of  barbiturate  intoxication,  and  the 
tenth.  Alex  Rackley,  allegedly  by  fellow 
Panthers,  one  of  whom  has  been  convicted 
on  a  murder  conspiracy  charge  in  Rackley's 
death. 

Panthers  deny  association  with  or  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  activities.  But.  in 
1969  alone,  some  S50  Panthers  were  arrested 
for  serious  crimes  such  as  murder,  armed 
robbery,  rape,  bank  robbery,  and  burglary.  In 
addition,  police  have  found  In  Panther  cus- 
tody hundreds  of  firearms.  Including  machine 
guns,  sawed-off  shotguns,  rifles,  pistols  and 
grenades,  as  well  as  thousands  of  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Hate-type  propaganda  of  the  Panthers  has 
Included  Panther  Christmas  and  greeting 
cards  depleting  scenes  of  Negro  youths  ask- 
ing for  guns  and  explosives  for  Christmas 
and  conducting  violent  attacks  on  police. 
"The  Black  Panther."  the  weekly  newspaper 
with  almost  150,000  circulation  at  present, 
has  carried  diagrams  and  discussions  of  In- 
cendiary and  explosive  devices  and  has 
recommended  the  use  of  high-powered  weap- 
ons against  police.  In  the  August  21,  1970.  Is- 
sue of  "The  Black  Panther."  a  warning  was 
issued  to  police  to  walk  at  night  in  "threes 
and  fours  because  twos  won't  work  anymore." 
The  article  said  the  Panthers  were  ready 
for  the  police  "with  everything  from  lye  to 
lead." 

The  overwhelming  hatred  of  this  Nation 
expressed  openly  by  the  Panthers  is  evident 
In  their  attempte  to  secure  sympathy  and 
support  from  abroad.  Panthers  castigate  the 
United  States  as  an  Imperialist  giant  trying 
to  oppress  freedom-seeking  people  around 
the  world.  Panthers  Idolize  "Che"  Guevara, 
Fidel  Castro,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  Kim  II  Sung 
(of  North  Korea)    as  revolutionary  heroes. 
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Mfto  Tse-tung's  "Red  Book"  ol  revolution- 
i.ry  tactics  and  goals  has  been  revered  for 
providing    an    "ideological    framework"    for 
he  Panther  Party.  Lately,  an  International 
:  kjctlon  baa  been  opened  by  fugitive  Minister 
i:   Inforniatlon  Eldrldge  Cleaver  In  Algeria 
hlch   has  formally  accorded  the  Panthers 
-atua  as  a  "liberation  movement."  Cleaver 
i.iid  various  traveling  Panther  functionaries 
lave  recently  vlolted  Asian  capitals,  Includ- 
ing  Hanoi.    Moreover,    Minister   of   Defense 
:  luey  Newton.  In  the  "spirit  of  International 
i  olldarlty."   has   offered   the   Viet   Cong   an 
undetermined  number  of  troops  to  assist" 
.1  th«  fight  against  "American  imperialism." 
Panther  anti-Semitism  has  led  to  embrac- 
;ig  the  Arab  terrorist  movement  in  a  bitter 
propaganda    campaign    which   charges    that 
srael  is  a  tool  of  the  "imperialist"  United 
rates.  The  depth  of  the  alliance  between 
:ie  Panthers  and  the  Arab  terrorists  Is  de- 
cribed  in  a  scholarly  July,  1970,  study  of 
he  Antl -Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth 
ntitled    "The   Black   Panthers."   The   fugi- 
ive  Panther  official  Cleaver  Is  described  as 
mbraclng  and  kissing  Al  Fatah  leader  Yas- 
!  er  Arafat  In  Algiers  in  late   1969.  Cleaver, 
iccordlng  to  the  official  Algerian  newspaper 
El  Moujahld,"  has  also  stated  that  "Zion- 
3ts.  wherever  they  may  be.  are  our  enemies." 
In  the  57  issues  of  "The  Black  Panther" 
lublished  between  Jime  1,  1969,  and  July  11, 
970,  no  less  than  50  articles  or  references 
f  an  antl-Zlontst  or  pro-Arab  terrorist  na- 
ure  were  published.  Twenty-seven  of  these 
irtlcles  appeared   in   the   first  21    Issues   of 
970.  ""he  articles  appeared  under  such  bold 
deadlines    as    "Zionism    (Kosher    Natlonal- 
sm) +ImperlallEm  =  Fascism,"   and   are  fre- 
juently    Illustrated    by    cartoons    depicting 
■Zionism"  as  a  pig.  a  characterization  usu- 
ally reserved  for  policemen. 

Speaking  in  the  May  19.  1970,  Issue  of 
The  Black  Panther,"  a  New  York  City 
'anther  said : 

"We  are  antl-Zlonlst  e.xpanslon  La  the 
vorld  and  Zionist  exploitation  here  In 
3abylon  CUnited  States),  manifested  In  the 
•obber  barons  that  exploit  us  In  the  gar- 
ment Industry  and  the  bandit  merchants  and 
;reedy  slumlords  that  operate  In  our  com- 
nunltles." 

The  recent  Justification  by  Arab  guerrillas 
>f  their  hijacking  and  destruction  of  Jet  alr- 
iners  as  "revolutionary  acts"  Is  directly  akin 
,o  the  Panther  ratlontUe  that  Its  criminal 
icts  are  political  acts  Immune  from  retri- 
bution. 

In  concluding  its  recent  study  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  the  Anti-DefamaUon  League 
jbscrved; 

"In  their  all-out  support  for  Al  Fataih,  th« 
Panthers  have  attacked  Israel  with  the 
rhetoric  of  Arab  and  anti-Semite  alike  .  .  ." 
Despite  open  eepousAl  of  Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionary  acta  and  goals,  despite  unpro- 
i-oked  physical  attacks  on  authorities,  de- 
spite stockpiling  of  weapons  and  explosives, 
md  despite  the  criminal  records  of  Panther 
eaders  and  members.  Panther  cries  of  re- 
pression at  the  hands  of  a  Government  "con- 
spiracy" receive  the  sympathy  and  support 
not  only  of  adherents  to  totalitarian  Ideol- 
:>i^es.  but  also  of  those  willing  to  close  their 
fyes  even  to  the  violent  nature  of  hoodlum 
revolutionary  acts." 

Many  Individuals — commentators,  educa- 
tors. lawyM^,  clergymen,  and  socially  promi- 
nent figures — have  either  failed  or  refused 
lo  recognize  the  primarily  lawless  nature  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party.  This  Is  unfortunate 
toT  two  reasons:  First,  emotions  have  been 
rerruitted  to  prevail  over  facts.  Second,  the 
txpressions  of  sympathy  and  support  for  the 
black  Panthers  contribute  to  an  atmosphere 
at  contempt  for  our  Nation's  foundation  of 
rule  under  law  rather  than  to  positive  steps 
.0  Improve  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 
Certainly,  the  tortiire-death  of  Alex  Rackley, 
allegedly  at  the  hands  of  the  Black  Panthers, 
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should  reveal  the  criminal  character  of  this 
group. 

In  May,  1969.  Rackley,  an  apparently  dedi- 
cated Panther  from  New  Tork  City,  stood  be- 
fore a  Panther  "kangaroo"  court  In  New  Ha- 
ven accused  of  being  a  police  Informant. 
Scalded  with  boiling  water  and  beaten  al- 
luost  beyond  recognition,  be  was  Judged  to 
be  guilty.  His  body  was  found  by  police 
shortly  thereafter  in  a  swamp. 

After  arrests  of  individual  Panthers  by 
local  authorities,  the  gruesome  details  of  the 
torture-killing  eventually  brought  a  strange 
reaction  from  some  quarters  of  the  acat'emlc 
community.  Referring  to  the  defendants  In 
this  case,  a  prestigious  educator  In  April 
1970,  asserted  publicly  that  he  was  skepti- 
cal of  the  chance  for  black  revolutionaries 
to  receive  fair  trials  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  While  he  soon  moderated  his  stand 
by  saying  that  no  disparagement  of  the  en- 
tire legal  system  was  intended,  the  modifica- 
tion went  TlrtuaUy  utmotloed  In  the  wake  of 
the  publicity  given  to  his  first  statement. 

Prior  to  the  New  Haven  trial.  Panther 
demonstrations  against  the  courts  were  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  the  rule  of  law.  Threats  were 
made  that  violence  would  break  out  In  the 
streets  in  connection  with  the  trial.  The  city 
became  tense  and  uneasy.  With  good  reason, 
too.  for  the  Panthers  were  well-armed  for  a 
showdown  with  police,  looking  apparently  for 
a  bloody  confrontation  to  draw  attention  to 
the  trial.  This  tension  was  compwunded  by  a 
vote  at  Yale  University  to  eloee  the  university 
for  a  massive  rally  in  sympathy  with  the 
Panther  defendants. 

Fortunately,  In  an  effort  to  ward  off  vio- 
lence, authorities  arranged  for  stifficlent  law 
enforcement  personnel.  National  Guard  units, 
and  Federal  troops  to  be  ready  for  im- 
mediate use  in  New  Haven  during  the  massive 
Panther  rally  on  the  first  weekend  of  May. 
1970.  The  result  was  that  Panther  leaders,  to 
whom  the  array  of  force  was  readily  apparent, 
departed  New  Haven  earlier  than  planned. 
The  show  of  force  definitely  kept  the  disrup- 
tion to  a  minimum  of  sporadic  incidents.  Yet, 
some  members  of  the  press  gave  credit  where 
It  did  not  belong. 

Obviously  disappointed  In  the  effective  pre- 
parations to  control  outbursts  of  violence  at 
the  rally,  the  Panthers  soon  were  to  welcome 
Yale's  hosting  of  a  Panther-sponsored  Black 
Student  Revolutionary  Conference,  May 
1&-19, 1970.  This  was  no  ordintu^  talkfest.  Ex- 
cluding whites  and  white  press  coverage  of 
the  proceeding^,  the  Panthers  set  up  work- 
shops on  urbim  guerrilla  warfare,  Including 
such  subjects  as  means  of  sabotaging  public 
utilities  as  well  as  the  construction  and  use 
of  explosive  and  incendiary  devices.  The  con- 
ference discussed  techniques  of  attacks  on 
police.  Many  of  the  techniques  discussed  hare 
been  used  in  unprovoked  racially  motivated 
assaults  on  and  murders  of  law  enforcement 
offl.clals. 

The  trial  of  the  first  Panther  defendant  be- 
gan In  July,  1970.  Efforts  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  to  create  an  emotionally  charged  at- 
mosphere were  to  be  expected.  The  potential 
for  violence,  however.  In  this  volatile  situa- 
tion was  increased  by  the  Interaction  of  sev- 
eral factors.  These  Included  the  attacks  on 
our  court  system,  the  massive  rally,  the  revo- 
lutionary conference  and  diverse  forms  of 
sympathy  and  support  from  numerous  sour- 
ces. Much  of  that  sympathy  and  support 
might  have  been  withheld  If  those  who  ex- 
tended it  had  examined  vsrlth  objectivity  the 
true  character  of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

During  the  trial  ending  in  the  conviction  of 
the  first  defendant,  courthouse  rsJIles  in  sup- 
port of  the  Panthers  were  an  almost  dally  oc- 
currence. They  were  calculated  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  trial,  an  ewjtlvity  repugnant  to 
the  idea  of  fair  and  Impartial  trial.  Never- 
theless, the  rule  of  law  prevailed  through  the 
alertness  of  law  enforcement  and  disruptions 
were  kept  to  a  minimum.  And  in  a  turnabout 
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statement  the  Panther  defense  attorney  ac- 
knowledged at  a  news  conference  after  his 
client's  conviction  that  "anybody  In  a  mi- 
nority group  can  get  a  fair  trial  in  this  state." 

The  call  of  the  Black  Panthers  for  positive 
action  in  the  form  of  force  and  violence 
against  white  society,  especially  the  police, 
appears  to  have  stimulated  elenients  beyond 
the  Panther  membership.  In  June,  1970,  the 
F^I  furnished  information  to  the  Detroit  Po- 
lice  Department  which  enabled  them  to 
thwart  the  plans  of  a  group  associated  with 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  Black  Liberation 
Army  Strike  Teams  (BLAST) ,  to  ambush  po- 
lice. The  "officer  on  the  beat"  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  black  extremists'  attacks  on  our 
society.  Since  January  1,  1970,  there  have 
been  190  reported  instances  of  racially  moti- 
vated attacks  against  policemen.  Including  17 
ambushes.  As  a  result,  21  police  officers  have 
been  killed  and  159  others  have  been  Injured. 
Police  have  arrested  3£1  blacks  in  connection 
with  the  attacks,  which  Include  104  assaults, 
54  sulplngs,  at  least  7  bombings,  and  4  inci- 
dents of  arson. 

During  August,  alone,  there  were  23  at- 
tacks by  black  extremists  against  police. 
These  caused  the  deaths  of  5  officers  and  in- 
juries to  66  others.  The  terrorist  tactics 
against  police  lead  to  the  inescapable  ooq- 
cluslou  that  the  Inspiration,  motivation  and 
techniques  employed  come  not  so  much  from 
the  Inflammatory  rhetoric  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  as  they  do  from  Its  deliberate 
planning  for  such  violent  acts. 

In  OallfornU  a  group  of  black  extremists 
were  responsible  for  the  August  15,  1970, 
murder  of  a  state  judge  sitting  in  Marin 
County.  Three  of  the  blacks  Involved  were 
killed  at  the  time.  They  were  eiilogized  by  the 
Black  Panthers  as  "courageous  revolution- 
aries." Angela  Davis,  former  University  of 
California  instructor  who  had  earlier  been 
given  sympathetic  treatment  In  some  seg- 
ments of  the  press,  allegedly  purchased  the 
guns  that  were  used  in  the  killing  of  the 
Judge.  She  has  been  a  publicly  avowed  com- 
munist for  aome  years  and  Is  now  beixig 
sought  under  the  Federal  Fugitive  Act  follow- 
ing indictment  for  murder  in  California. 

Currently,  the  Black  Panther  Party  Is  plan- 
ning a  November,  1970,  national  convention 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Called  the 
Revolutionary  People's  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, It  Is  to  be  a  gathering  of  "oppressed 
people,"  white  and  black,  for  the  purpose  of 
rewriting  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Last  month.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Con- 
gress of  African  Peoples  held  a  conference 
attended  by  2,500  black  power  representa- 
Uves  from  35  states  and  21  nations.  Domi- 
nated by  extremists,  the  Congress  established 
Its  objective  as  the  creation  of  programs  to 
destroy  any  progress  toward  Integration.  The 
Congress  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
World  African  Party  which  would  emphasize 
disruptive  tactics  against  white  institutions, 
including  the  police  and  the  military,  and 
stressed  training  In  skills  for  engaging  police 
in  shoot-outs. 

The  extremism  of  both  whites  and  blacks 
requires  objective  reporting  in  the  press. 
Factual  presentation  of  such  activities  helps 
to  reveal  the  dangerous  natine  of  those  who 
take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands.  There 
have  been,  however,  complaints  that  press 
exposure  of  the  evil  of  white  extremists  has 
been  exaggerated  and  overdone,  while  on  the 
other  hand  black  extremist  activities  have 
been  condoned  in  many  sections  of  the  press. 
Sbme  readers  and  commentators  have  ques- 
tioned why  some  elements  of  the  press  be- 
lieve it  wrong  for  police  to  investigate  and 
arrest  Black  Panthers  for  violating  our  laws 
when  the  record  shows  that  the  Panthers 
preach  violent  destruction  of  the  Nation: 
have  leaders  and  members  with  serious  crim- 
inal records;  threaten  to  kUl  those  Interfer- 
ing with  them.  Including  President  Nixon, 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, California  Judge  Monroe  Freldman,  U.S. 
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District  Court  Judge  Julius  Hoffman,  Sena- 
tor John  McClellan  and  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger; 
and  have  killed  nine  police  officers  since  1966. 

Vigorous  action  by  law  enforcement  against 
Klan-type  individuals  and  other  white  ex- 
tremists has  generally  been  applauded  In 
the  press,  but  some  press  elements  seem  to 
contend  that  arrests  are  making  martyrs  of 
the  Panthers  and  police  should  bend  over 
backward  in  dealing  with  them.  The  ques- 
tion can  logically  be  asked:  does  such  criti- 
cism mean  Panthers  should  not  be  arrested 
despite  their  criminal  acts? 

Of  course,  there  are  sociological  factors  In- 
volved but  a  crime  must  not  be  ignored  be- 
cause of  a  man's  urban,  Innerclty  back- 
eround  any  more  than  it  can  be  Ignored  be- 
cause of  a  man's  rural,  white  supremacist 
background.  Referring  to  the  riots  in  our 
cities  former  Ambassador  George  F.  Kennan 
declared  In  June,  1968,  ".  .  .  If  there  has 
been  any  excess  here,  it  has  been  an  excess 
of  tolerance  towards  such  things  as  arson, 
looting,  sniping  and  the  malicious  harass- 
ment of  police  and  firemen  endeavoring  to 
perform  their  duty." 

The  criminal  acts  of  all  extremists  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed,  require  the 
attention  of  law  enforcement.  When  crimi- 
nal activity  goes  unchallenged,  the  very 
foxmdation  of  our  rule  under  law  crumbles. 

EXTREMIST   MINORITY    OF   NEW   LEFT 

The  more  militant  elements  of  the  New 
Left,  such  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  have,  during  the  last  year  or  so.  been 
associated  with  the  tactics  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, terror,  and  guerrilla  warfare  directed 
against  this  Nation.  Since  1962.  SDS  has 
moved  rapidly  from  a  stance  of  protest 
through  one  of  active  resistance  to  its  cur- 
rent position  which  urges  acts  of  outright 
rebellion  to  overthrow  the  Government.  The 
extremist  elements  of  the  New  Left,  with 
their  campus  orientation,  pose  a  grave  chal- 
lenge to  the  stability  and  continuity  of  free- 
dom of  sjyeech  and  to  progress  luider  law. 

The  university  Is  viewed  by  the  student 
rebel  as  a  tool  of  the  establishment.  It  ac- 
cepts payment  for  engaging  in  war-making 
research  projects,  produces  brainwashed  stu- 
dents to  keep  the  system  going  and  thwarts 
students  Initiative  through  its  security 
forces.  It  Is  viewed  as  a  symbolic  Institution 
of  American  injustice. 

Thus,  the  college  campus  has  become  a 
major  target  of  extremist  New  Left  attacks. 
The  aim  Is  to  radicalize  students  and  to  use 
them  to  destroy  the  university's  role  within 
the  establishment.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  an  aim  to  make  the  campus  a  base  for  po- 
litical action  directed  against  the  social 
structure  and  ultimately  against  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  A  small  nucleus  of  professors 
occupy  a  very  important  role  li\  this  strategy. 
To  date,  this  role  has  not  been  adequately 
treated  by  the  press.  The  concept  of  an  elite 
group  above  the  law  Is  alien  to  American 
society  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  Inform  the  citizen  by  exposing  those 
who  identify  with  this  elitist  concept. 

Statistical  evidence  for  the  academic  year 
1969-1970  shows  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
number  of  demonstrations  on  college  cam- 
puses and  corresponding  violence.  There 
were  some  1,800  demonstrations  on  American 
campuses  In  that  academic  year.  As  a  result 
of  these  demonstrations,  many  of  which  in- 
volved violence,  7,500  arrests  were  made  and 
462  injuries  reported.  Of  this  latter  number, 
some  two-thirds  were  police  officers  and  col- 
lege administrators  trying  to  control  the 
demonstrations.  Tragically,  eight  deaths  re- 
sulted from  this  campus  violence.  Sit-ins 
totalled  313  and  there  were  14  Instances  of 
bombings  and  247  arson  Incidents.  ROTC  fa- 
cilities suffered  282  attacks  on  campus.  Dam- 
ages approached  *10  million  in  campus  dis- 
orders. 

Since  the  end  of  the  1969-1970  academic 
year,  additional  campus  disruption  has  oc- 
curred. The  most   tragic   and  repulsive,   of 
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course,  was  the  bombing  of  the  Army  Mathe- 
matics Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  on  August  24,  1970.  Five  minutes 
after  an  anonymous  call  that  a  bomb  was  in 
the  center,  a  deadly  blast  ripped  the  six-story 
building,  killing  a  research  worker  and  in- 
juring four  others  in  the  building.  Property 
damage  was  estimated  at  $3  million.  The  FBI 
has  identified  four  suspects  who  have  been 
indicted  for  sabotage  and  destruction  of 
Government  property. 

Terrorist  acts  violate  academic  freedom 
and  Interfere  with  scholarly  work.  These  in- 
sane acts  of  violence  as  well  a.s  instances  of 
student  anarchy,  interfere  with  the  right  of 
professional,  qualified  persons  to  inquire, 
discover,  publish,  and  teach  within  tlie  field 
of  their  competence. 

In  addition  to  disruption  and  violence  on 
the  campus,  some  extremist  elements  of  the 
New  Left  have  left  the  campus  to  confront 
the  establishment  elsewhere. 

The  Weatherman  faction,  arising  from  a 
split  of  SDS  at  its  1969  national  convention, 
called  for  terrorist  tactics  during  a  "National 
Action  Week  "  in  Chicago  during  October, 
1969.  Over  270  Weatherman  members  and  fol- 
lowers were  arrested  in  Chicago  as  they 
gained  experience  in  revolutionary  tactics. 
Noting  the  numbers  arrested  at  the  Chicago 
action.  Weatherman  leaders  in  December, 
1969,  outlined  a  different  strategy.  They 
planned  a  small,  tough  paramilitary  organi- 
zaticn  designed  to  carry  out  urban  guerrilla 
warfare  which  would  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Government.  In  early  1970. 
Weatherman  leaders  called  for  their  members 
to  go  underground  and  form  commando-t.vpe 
units.  Weatherman  members  were  to  engage 
In  strategic  sabotage  directed  against  mili- 
tary and  police  installations  using  bombs, 
assassinations,  and  some  direct  confronta- 
tions with  police. 

Evidence  of  the  new  strategy  was  soon 
apparent.  On  March  6,  1970,  three  Weather- 
man associates  were  killed  in  a  dynamite 
explosion  in  New  York  City  of  a  townhouse 
"bomb  factory.  "  On  March  30,  1970.  sticks 
of  dynamite  and  other  explosives  were  found 
in  a  Chicago  apartment  rented  to  Weather- 
man activists.  The  dynamite.  Incidentally. 
was  similar  to  that  found  unexploded  on 
March  6,  1970.  In  two  Detroit  police  Installa- 
tions. 

In  May.  1970,  Bernardlne  Dohrn,  top  fe- 
male Weatherman.  Issued  a  Weatherman 
"Declaration  of  War"  which  called  for  revolu- 
tionaries and  youths  to  Join  In  the  "Weather- 
man revolution."  She  threatened  that  within 
the  next  14  days,  "We  wUl  attack  a  symboUc 
institution  of  American  injustice."  The  New 
York  City  Police  Department  became  the 
apparent  target  when  a  bomb  exploded  there 
on  June  9,  1970,  15  minutes  after  a  Weather- 
num  anonymous  call  to  the  headquarters. 
Damage  from  the  explosion  was  $150,000.  and 
eight  persons  were  Injured. 

On  July  27,  1970.  a  pipe  bomb  exploded 
at  the  Bank  of  America  office  in  New  York 
City.  A  New  York  City  newspaper  received 
a  call  five  minutes  after  the  blast  stating, 
"This  Is  a  Weatherman  ...  We  have  Just 
bombed  the  Bank  of  America  .  .  .  Tell  John 
Mitchell  (Attorney  General)  that  no  matter 
what  he  does,  we  cannot  be  stopped." 

On  September  16,  1970,  a  Los  Angeles  news- 
paper received  a  letter  purportedly  from 
Bernardlne  Dohm.  That  letter  enclosed  a 
letter  from  Timothy  Leary  who  escaped  four 
days  earlier  from  a  California  prison  where 
he  was  incarcerated  on  a  local  possession  of 
marijuana  charge.  The  Dohrn  letter  stated 
that  Weatherman  "commits  itself  to  the 
task  of  freeing  these  prisoners  of  war."  Leary 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  Weatherman 
tmderground  aiding  his  escape  and  warned 
that  he  Is  armed  and  should  be  considered 
dangerous. 

This  strategy  of  terror  through  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  violence  on  campuses  has 
brought  needless  death  and  Injury  to  many. 
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Too  often,  little  attention  Is  given  to  the 
grief-stricken  families  of  innocent  people 
killed  or  injured  by  the  acts  of  arrogant 
extremists.  Other  victims  of  this  strategy  ot 
terror  are  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
terrorists  themselves.  Some  must  resign 
themselves  to  being  apologists  for  these  revo- 
lutionary wrecking  crews  of  society.  These 
wide-ranging  facets  of  the  results  of  such 
violence  require  more  coverage  In  our  press. 
So  do  the  explicit  utterance  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders.  Weatherman  leader  Bernar- 
dlne Dohrn,  for  example,  spoke  last  winter 
at  a  Weatherman  conference.  She  In  effect 
condoned  the  Sharon  Tate  murders  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  revolting  statement  "Dig  it, 
first  they  killed  those  pigs,  they  had  dinner 
in  the  same  room  and  then  shoved  a  fork 
into  a  victim's  stomach — wild!" 

Several  anarchistic  groups  reportedly  have 
pluiis  to  kidnap  Government  officials.  This 
kind  of  terrorism  is  especially  ominous  since 
many  foreign  heads  of  state  will  be  attend- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  this  month.  Moreover,  the 
wlde.spread  campaigning  of  Government  of- 
ficials In  the  United  States  this  fall  increases 
their  vulnerability  to  be  seized  as  hosiages 
by  extreme  groups. 

INTERNATIONAL   TIES 

The  New  Left  movement  is  not  strictly  an 
.\merican  phenomenon.  It  exists  in  other 
countries  and  there  are  international  ties. 
Many  New  Left  leaders  have  traveled  and 
conferred  with  their  counterparts  abroad. 
SDS  leaders  such  es  Mark  Rudd.  Bernardlne 
Dohrn.  and  Thomas  Hayden.  for  example, 
have  visited  Canada,  Cuba,  Prance,  and  Nona 
Vleliiain. 

Another  foreign  thrust  trf  the  New  Left 
movement  Is  the  Venceremoe  Brigade  whlcii 
was  organized  in  June,  1369,  in  this  coun- 
try to  support  Castro's  Cuoa  by  assisting 
lu  the  1970  sugar  cane  harvest.  Openly  de- 
fying a  State  Department  ban  on  travel  to 
Cuba,  the  Brigade  has  sent  three  contingents 
to  Cuba  in  1969  and  1970.  Two  of  the  most 
active  recruiters  for  the  Brigade  were  Weath- 
ermen Ted  Gold  and  Diana  Oughton  who 
were  killed  in  the  explosion  on  March  6, 
1970.  of  a  Weatherman  "bomb  factory"  in 
New  York  City.  Curiously,  some  colleges  and 
universities  have  offered  academic  credit  to 
students  participating  in  Brigade  trips  lo 
Cuba. 

New  Left  International  ties  also  are  evi- 
dent in  the  antiwar  movement  in  our  Na- 
tion. After  falling  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  protesters  to  the  demonstrations  at  the 
January,  1969,  Presidential  Inauguration, 
leadership  of  the  primary  antiwar  group 
made  plans  for  a  sunamer  conference  to  re- 
vitalize the  movement  on  a  broader  basis. 
During  May,  1969,  New  Left  representatives 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam  where  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  strongly  supported 
the  United  States  antiwar  movement.  The 
communist  delegates  emphasized  the  need 
for  creating  widespread  pubUc  opinion  to  de- 
mand United  States  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam in  order  for  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  to  achieve  vlctorj-  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  June.  1969,  a  call  went  out  for  a  N.»- 
tlonal  Antiwar  Conference  for  the  follow- 
ing month  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  confer- 
ence, Including  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  Black  Panther  Party,  the  Com- 
munist Party.  USA,  and  other  Marxist  groups, 
created  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (New  Mobe).  It 
called  for  a  massive  November  15  march  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  protest  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  One  speaker,  Irving 
Sarnoff  of  Los  Angeles,  reported  his  recent 
discussions  In  Paris  with  a  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  which  praised  plans  for 
the  Cleveland  antiwar  conference. 
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Tlie  ties  betwe«n  the  domestic  antiwar 
1  novement  and  ita  foreign  principals  were 
levealed  again  prior  to  the  November  15 
<  .emonstrations.  New  Mobe  leaders  attended 
:  nother  International  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
]  lolm  Conference  on  Vietnam.  Viet  Cong 
1  nd  North  Vietnamese  representatives  were 
]  iresent.  Plans  were  made  for  a  later  interna- 
'  lonal  conference  so  that  the  November  15 
I  lemonstrations  would  not  be  seen  as  an  end 
'  o  the  "peace"  offensive  that  was  to  benefit 
he  communist  cause  in  Vietnam. 

The  broad  effect  of  action  by  the  extrem- 
:  SI  minority  of  the  New  Left  has  been  meas- 
red  in  the  September  9,  1970,  Issue  of  the 
Liberation  News  Service."  Following  de- 
truction  of  Selective  Service  files  in  Balti- 
nore  and  Catonsville.  Maryland,  In  1967  and 
968.  about  500.000  draft  files  have  been 
lestroyed  by  antldraft  extremist  groups  of 
he  New  Left  such  as  the  Milwaukee  14,  the 
rhicago  15,  the  Beaver  55,  the  New  York  8, 
he  Boston  8,  and  the  East  Coast  Conspiracy 
o  Save  Lives.  According  to  the  above  Issue, 
he  Beaver  55  raided  Dow  Chemical  Company 
leadquarters  where  they  erased  computer 
apes  storing  all  of  the  data  from  Dows 
)iologlcal  and  chemical  warfare  research 
)rograms. 

Another  small  militant  group,  the  White 
Panther  Party,  which  supports  the  Black 
?anther  Party,  has  called  for  revolutionary 
violence,  including  bombings  and  sabotage, 
rhe  White  Panthers  have  also  suggested  the 
jossiblllty  of  kidnaping  high  Government 
)fficlals  and  United  States  ambassadors,  de- 
nanding  freedom  for  White  Panthers  now 
n  prison  in  exchange  for  release  of  the  of- 
Jcials. 

Idealism  Corrupted 

The  world-renowned  psychiatrist  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  in  writing  about  youth- 
ful revolutionaries  In  the  September,  1969, 
ssue  of  "Encounter"  states: 

■I  have  worked  professionally  with  some 
nllltant  leaders  for  years,  and  I  know  that 
ttudent  revolt  permits  the  social  Isolate  to 
selleve  temporarily  that  he  Is  "part  of  a  com- 
munity,' and  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
jaranoid  persons  to  act  out  his  paranoia  as 
:ould  happen  in  no  other  niche  of  so- 
jlety  .  .  . 

"Unfortunately,  most  non-professionals  do 
not  know  how  persuasive  paranoiacs  can  be 
In  their  unconscious  appeal  to  the  vague  and 
Seeting  paranoia  of  the  immature  and  dis- 
gruntled. Paranoiacs  are  always  persuasive  In 
their  appeal  to  any  group  of  the  population 
who  rightly  or  wrongly  feel  persecuted." 

These  comments  regarding  psychiatric  dis- 
orders bring  to  mind  the  observation  of 
George  Orwell  that  "revolutionary  creeds  are 
rationalizations  of  neurotic  Impulses." 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  recognize  and 
publicize  the  fact  that  each  Incident  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  most  radical  minor- 
ity of  the  New  Left — Including  the  Weather- 
man— constitutes  an  increasing  corruption 
of  a  youthful,  student  Idealism  which  in  the 
past  held  great  promise.  The  perversion  of 
that  idealism  by  acts  of  terror  Is  a  tragic 
waste  of  our  youthful  resources. 

In  examining  distruption  by  the  New  Left, 
It  is  easy  to  place  the  total  responsibility  on 
the  extremist  leaders  and  those  young  peo- 
ple who  man  the  barricades  with  them.  But 
this  responsibility  must  be  shared  by  others 
in  our  society  who  by  their  actions  have 
been  Instrumental  In  encouraging  this  dis- 
ruption. A  small  number  of  alienated  and 
Irresponsible  faculty  members  have  played 
Important  roles — openly  and  behind  the 
scenes — in  many  of  the  worst  campus  dis- 
orders. These  individuals,  in  their  arrogance, 
count  for  nothing  the  rights  of  the  students 
who  want  to  attend  class  peaceably  and  to 
learn  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  study. 
Such  faculty  members  seek  only  to  politicize 
the  campuses  in  support  of  their  own  elitist 
concepts  and,  in  so  doing,  they  have  griev- 
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ously  harmed  academic  freedom.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  intensity  of  campus  disorders 
must  also  be  borne  by  those  college  admin- 
istrators who  have  appeased  the  disruptors 
in  the  name  of  academic  freedom  and  in  sur- 
rendering their  professional  standards  have 
only  extenuated  the  student  attacks. 

Members  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  col- 
leges and  universities  are  also  not  free  from 
blame.  How  many  know  what  is  going  on  In 
their  colleges?  How  many  are  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  of  their  educational  administra- 
tors? How  many  have  been  appeasers  to 
revolutionary  professors  and  students,  oblivi- 
ous to  the  fact  that  you  can  no  more  appease 
them  than  Chamberlain  appeased  Hitler? 

Joseph  F.  Ford,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Brandeis  University,  has  ex- 
pressed some  thoughts  on  this  subject  which 
all  members  of  Boards  of  Trustees  could  con- 
sider with  benefit.  Mr.  Ford  has  In  discussion 
emphasized  that  freedom  of  thought,  expres- 
sion and  action  plus  fearless  pursuit  of  truth 
must  be  guaranteed  to  all  members  of  an 
academic  community.  Mr.  Ford  adds  that  this 
can  be  done  only  in  a  context  of  rationalism, 
order  and  good  will.  He  concludes  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  members  of  Boards 
of  Trustees  to  contribute  to  this  end. 

The  mass  media,  of  course,  has  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  for  pursuing  truth.  It 
also  has  the  responsibility  to  report  in  a  ra- 
tional and  balanced  manner.  Unfortunately, 
certain  segments  of  the  media — either  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly — have  given  impetus  to 
student  extremists  through  slanted  coverage 
of  their  activities,  or  through  excessive  con- 
cern for  the  sensational  in  their  reporting. 
Media  must  Inspire  its  audience  to  arrive  at 
reasoned  conclusions  based  on  facts  impar- 
tially presented.  A  free  yet  responsible  media 
is  absolutely  essential  in  providing  a  self- 
governing  nation  with  an  enlightened  citi- 
zenry. 

The  excesses  of  left  extremism,  dangerous 
as  they  are  in  their  own  right,  pose  a  far 
greater  danger  for  the  country  In  the  reaction 
they  can  cause  among  the  moderate  majority. 
If  the  irratlonalism,  violence,  destruction  and 
lawlessness  of  the  extremists  of  the  left  are 
allowed  to  continue,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, out  of  fear,  anger  and  growing  concern 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  could  veer 
away  from  the  "vital  center"  and  danger- 
ously far  In  the  direction  of  the  extreme 
right. 

NO  SIMPLE  ANSWER 

If  there  Is  anything  to  be  gleaned  from 
this  Nation's  crisis  of  conscience  of  faith  and 
of  confrontation  with  extremism,  it  Is  that 
man,  despite  his  immense  abilities  to  harness 
his  physical  world,  has  still  to  learn  how  to 
harness  itself.  His  genius  for  evil,  for  selfish- 
ness, arrogance  and  cruelty,  continues  to 
match  his  genius  of  spirit  which  has  enabled 
him  to  put  his  footsteps  on  the  moon  and 
on  the  threshold  of  the  forces  of  life  Itself. 
He  is  more  aware  of  his  capabilities  than  his 
limitations.  What  is  possible  within  these 
capabilities  and  limitations? 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  America's 
problems  of  the  1970's.  No  permanent  solu- 
tions win  be  found  through  legislation  or 
law  enforcement  alone.  Neither  will  shlb- 
t>oleths  of  the  past  provide  us  with  a  pan- 
acea. We  must  question  old  concepts  and 
test  them  in  the  light  of  new  realities.  In 
fact.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  recurrent 
shock  of  our  age  is  the  discovery  that  con- 
cepts and  patterns  of  action  of  a  more  se- 
cure past  no  longer  fit  the  present  reality 
that  change,  challenge  and  conflict  have 
created. 

Americans  today  could  agree  with  the 
thought  expressed  by  Emerson — this  is  i 
very  good  time.  But  it  is  a  time  which  calls 
for  us  to  remain  rational  in  an  atmosphere 
of  social  flux  and  hostility  and  which  com- 
pels us  to  search  for  solutions  to  our  urgent 
problems  with  reason  rather  than  emotion. 
Tills  is  a  time  for  cool  heads  and  unshake- 
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able  courage.  It  is  also  a  time  for  us  to 
expand  our  capacity  for  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  and  to  deepen  our  commitment  to 
and  understanding  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

Alexander  Pope  could  have  been  speaking 
Just  as  well  of  the  contradictions  of  the 
human  condition  of  our  time  as  his  own 
when  he  wrote  in  his  "Essay  on  Man": 

"Born  but  to  die,  and  reas'ning  but  to  err; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such. 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much; 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused; 
Still  by  himself  abused  and  disabused; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall; 
Great  lords  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all; 
Sole  Judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled; 
The  glory,  jest  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

The  churning  contradictions  of  good  and 
evil  In  contemporary  America  challenge  us  as 
never  before  to  raise  the  quality  of  life  and 
achieve  new  goals  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  men  were  angels  this  world  would  be 
different.  Their  ideals  would  be  achieved.  But 
men  are  not  angels  and,  therefore,  as  Louis 
MacNiece  wrote: 

".  .  .  to  the  good  who  know  how  wide  the 

gulf,  how  deep 
Between  Ideal  and  Real,  who  being  good 

have  felt 
The  final  temptation  to  withdraw,  sit  down 

and  weep, 

"We  pray  the  power  to  take  upon  themselves 

the  guilt 
Of  human  action,  though  still  as  ready  to 

confess 
TTie  imperfection  of  what  can  and  must  be 

built, 
Tlie   wish   and   power  to   act,  forgive,  and 

bless." 

This  is  a  very  good  time  for  all  of  us,  if 
we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it.  And,  we 
will  know  what  to  do  with  It  only  If  we 
recognize  honestly  and  In  depth  both  our 
human  capabilities  and  human  limitations 
and  within  this  context  pursue  "the  art  of 
the  possible." 

Apropos  of  this,  we  can  with  profit  reflect 
upon  two  related  thoughts  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation: 

"Long  before  we  became  a  Nation  there 
were  those  who  qeustloned  man's  capacity  to 
govern  himself.  The  philosopher,  Rousseau, 
who  died  in  1778,  expressed  his  doubt  in  these 
words:  'If  there  were  a  people  consisting  of 
gods,  they  would  be  governed  democratically; 
so  perfect  a  government  is  not  suitable  to 
men.'  We  are  not  gods,  but  while  we  have 
faith  in  God  and  continue  to  make  it  our 
concern  when  our  neighbor's  wall  is  on  fire, 
we  shall  confound  the  cynics  and  this  Re- 
public vrtll  survive." 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  heart  and  spirit 
of  this  Nation  are  sound  and  good.  I  believe 
one  day  the  verdict  of  history  will  reveal 
that,  in  the  main,  today's  Americans  rose 
magnificently  to  meet  a  series  of  most 
formidable  challenges." 


MANY  HAVE  MUCH  AT  STAKE  IN 
IMPORT  BILL 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1970 
Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Durham  Sun,  last 
Friday. 
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The  content  of  this  editorial  stresses 
the  vital  importance  of  the  passage  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1970  to  the  people  and 
the  economy  of  North  Carolina.  I  com- 
mend the  Durham  Sun  for  so  accurately 
reflecting  the  thinking  of  the  people  of 
my   congressional    district    and   of   our 

State. 

The  editorial  follows : 
JIANY  HAVE  Much  at  Stake  in  Import  Bill 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  textile  indus- 
try in  this  country  needs  some  protection 
against  foreign  Imports,  particularly  from 
Japan,  should  take  a  look  at  the  latest  sta- 
tistics of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

In  the  last  six  months  alone,  at  least  41 
American  textile  plants  have  shut  down  and 
hundreds  more  have  gone  on  reduced  sched- 
ules, which  means  smaller  paychecks  to  their 
employes.  Most  of  this  has  been  caused  by 
inability  to  meet  the  competition  of  lower- 
priced  Imports,  produced  by  people  working 
for  a  low  wage  scale. 

Around  17.000  workers  in  the  Carolinas, 
10,000  of  them  in  North  Carolina,  have  been 
caught  In  the  squeeze  since  September  1969. 
and  have  been  laid  off  their  jobs.  For  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  textile  employment  in  the 
past  year  dropped  from  991.000  to  945,000. 
tt  unemp'oj-ment  ranks  being  swelled  by 
10,000  this   past   October   alone. 

But  even  more  people  have  a  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  Import  quota  bill  now  before 
Congress.  Without  some  kind  of  assurance 
of  trade  protection,  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  on  expansion  and  needed 
modernization  of  their  plants.  If  it  is  not 
provided,  it  Is  likely,  as  often  has  been  pre- 
dicted, to  go  outside  of  the  U.S.  and  build 
new  plants  where  labor  and  other  costs  will 
Ije  cheaper. 

Then  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  unrestricted  foreign  imports.  Industry 
leaders  say  that  is  the  only  way  It  could. 
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value  of  current  assets  cf  all  corporations 
in  the  United  States  and  one-half  of  the 
market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  repre- 
sents about  $50,000  in  investment  for 
each  farm  employee — double  that  of 
each  manufacturing  employee. 

Three  out  of  every  10  Jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture. 

Eight  million  people  have  jobs  storing, 
processing,  and  merchandising  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture. 

Six  million  people  have  jobs  providing 
the  supplies  farmers  use. 

No  other  industry  in  the  United  States 
does  so  much  for  the  country  and  re- 
ceives so  little  in  return. 


POWS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  HAVE 
HAD  LITTLE  TO  BE  THANKFUL 
FOR  ON  THEIR  THANKSGIVING 
DAY 


UNDERSTANDING   WHAT  IS  GOING 
ON  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Novemher  30,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
people,  including,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  far 
too  many  Members  of  Congress,  seem  to 
lack  an  understanding  of  what  is  going 
on  in  rural  America,  what  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  our  food  producers 
work  in  order  to  give  the  American  con- 
sumer the  greatest  food  bargain  in  the 
world. 

I  have  gathered  some  interesting  facts 
from  '1961  to  1970,  The  Farmers'  Worst 
Nine  Years"  which  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  by  their  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  author,  Frank  LeRoux,  charges 
tliat  the  United  States'  greatest  industry, 
agriculture,  is  being  economically  de- 
stroyed in  an  effort  to  please  the  con- 
sumer. 

Here  are  some  of  his  salient  asser- 
tions: 

Thiee  million  producing  farms  employ 
4,600,000  worRers.  This  is  more  than  the 
combined  employment  in  transportation, 
public  utilities,  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  automobile  industry. 

Total  gross  agricultuial  assets  are 
*307,000,O00,0OO.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 
Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  body  meets  today  following  a 
Thanksgiving  recess,  which  most  of  us 
shared  with  family  and  friends,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Thanksgiving  of  our  American  POW's  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Certainly  they  had  very 
little  to  be  thankful  for  on  their 
Thanksgiving  day. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  another  day 
of  Thanksgiving  in  these  United  States 
will  not  pass  without  all  Americans  hav- 
ing the  opportimity  to  say,  "We  are 
thankful  that  our  POW's  have  been 
returned." 

It  was  my  privilege  and  the  privilege 
of  our  entire  Virginia  delegation  in  Con- 
gress to  meet  with  a  courageous  group 
of  wives  of  Virginia  prisoners  of  war  last 
week.  They  delivered  to  us  a  petition 
gathered  by  the  Richmond  Chapter  of 
the  American  Fighter  Pilots  Association 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  Air 
National  Guard  at  the  annual  State  Pair 
of  Virginia.  The  petition,  signed  by  over 
10,000  Virginians,  is  directed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  Virginia  delegation, 
those  who  signed  the  petition  and  especi- 
ally the  views  of  captured  and  missing 
senicemen,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  text  of  this  petition  and 
to  a  Richmond  News  Leader  editorial 
dealing  with  its  presentation  which 
follow : 

Petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 
We.  the  undersigned,  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  condition  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  being  held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  appears  to  be  more  than  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  its  allies  are  not  conforming  to  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  are  disturbed 
that  our  nation  has  been  ineffective  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  humane  tretitment 
of  these  men.  We.  therefore,  respectfully  pe- 
tition you  to  take  Immediate  and  positive 
action  to  the  end  that  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  provide  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  held  prisoner,  repatriate 
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the  sick  and  wounded,  permit  Inspection  of 
the  prisons,  and  allow  these  men  to  corre- 
spond with  their  courageous  and  long-suf- 
fering families. 

POW  Wives  Leave  Sadness  and  a  Wince  in 
THE  Heart 
The  day  began  at  7  ajn.,  when  the  Slate 
airplane  took  off  from  Byrd  Field  on  a  swing 
around  Virginia  to  pick  up  wives  of  Ameri- 
cans missing  or  held  captive  In  Vietnam. 
The  plane  touched  down  at  Lynchburg.  Dan- 
vUle,  Norfolk,  and  Langley  Air  Force  Base. 
When  It  landed  nearly  four  hours  later  at 
Washington's  National  Airport,  six  POW 
wives  were  aboard.  They  were  met  in  Wash- 
ington by  three  others  who  had  come  to 
Washington  by  car. 

The  group's  purpose  was  to  deliver  a 
petition  to  Virginia's  congressional  delega- 
tion. The  petition  was  sponsored  by  the  Rich- 
mond chapter  of  the  American  Fighter  Pilots 
Association.  The  400-foot-long  petition  con- 
tained the  signatures  of  more  than  10,000 
persons  who  visited  the  Virginia  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  exhibit  at  this  years  State  Fair. 
It  asked  the  Virginia  delegation  to  take 
immediate  and  positive  action  to  the  end 
that  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
its  allies  provide  a  complete  Ust  of  those 
held  prisoner,  repatriate  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, permit  the  Inspection  of  camps,  and  allow 
these  men  to  correspond  with  their  cour- 
ageous families." 

The  wives  presented  the  petition  to  the 
delegation  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  Every 
member  of  Virginias  congressional  delega- 
tion was  there — 10  congressmen  and  two 
Senators.  Fourth  District  congressman  Wat- 
kins  Abbltt,  de&n  of  the  delegation,  said  it 
was  the  first  time  In  hU  memory — and  he 
has  served  in  the  House  since  1948— that  the 
entire  delegation  turned  out  to  receive  visit- 
ing group.  After  the  presentation  of  the 
petition,  the  wives  were  guests  at  a  lunch 
hosted  by  Dave  Satterfleld  and  attended  by 
eight  members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  the  lunch,  eacli 
wife  told  a  little  about  her  husband  and  her 
particular  predicament. 
The  POW  wives  are : 

PhyUis  Galantt  of  Richmond,  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Paul  Galantl,  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  June  17,  1966;  married 
seven  years,  no  children;  hasnt  seen  her- 
husband  for  five  years;  has  received  nine 
letters  from  him. 

Evelyn  Grubb  of  Colonial  HeighU,  wife  of 
Major  Wilmer  Grubb,  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  January  26.  1966;  mother  of  four 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  never  has  seen 
his  daddy;  never  heard  from  her  husband: 
two  weeks  ago  Communist  sources  Informed 
the  Air  Force  that  her  husband  has  died  \n 
a  North   Vietnamese  cell. 

Mary  Crow  of  Hampton,  wife  of  Colonel 
Frederick  A.  Crow.  Jr.,  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  March  26,  1967;  mother  of  four 
children;  received  her  first  letter  from  her 
husband  10  days  ago. 

Jean  Ellison  of  Lynchburg,  wife  of  Com- 
mander John  C.  Ellison,  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  March  24,  1967;  mother  of  four 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  two 
months  old  when  his  daddy  left  for  duty  in 
Vietnam;  has  reliable  evidence  her  husband 
was  taken  prisoner:  several  days  ago  Com- 
munist sources  informed  her  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  never  have  heard  of  her 
husband. 

Blllle  Hartney  of  Hampton,  wife  of  Ueu- 
tenant  Colonel  James  Hartney,  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  January  6,  1968:  never 
heard  a  word  from  him. 

Valerie  Kushner  of  DanvlUe.  wife  of  Major 
P  H.  Kushner.  a  surgeon  who  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  an  air  crash  in  South  Vietnam 
three  years  ago,  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Viet 
Cong;  mother  of  two  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom  never  has  seen  his  daddy;  never 
heard  a  word. 
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June  Nelson  of  Virginia  Beach,  wife  of 
lieutenant  Richard  C.  Nelson,  shot  down  over 
lorth  Vietnam  March  6,  1968;  no  children; 
narried  two  days  before  her  husband  left 
or  Vietnam,  four  months  before  he  was 
;hot  down;   never  heard. 

Leslie  Palenscar  of  Virginia  Beach,  wife  of 
lieutenant  Alexander  J.  Palenscar,  III,  shot 
lown  at  sea  off  North  Vietnam  March  27, 
1967:  mother  of  two  children,  the  youngest  of 
vhom  never  has  seen  his  daddy;  never  heard. 

Mary  Webb  of  Hampton,  wife  of  Major 
Donald  Webb,  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
lam  June  11,  1967;  has  received  one  letter 
:rom  her  husband. 

They're  all  attractive,  all  intensely 
•loqttent.  And  they  do  not  fit  the  mental 
jrototype  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Pub- 
icly  at  least,  they  are  not  emotional  and 
veepy;  they  are  not  fierce.  The  airborne 
:offee  klatch  In  the  Governor's  plane  was 
Ike  almost  any  other  that  takes  place  in 
•ountless  houses  every  day;  Women  drawn 
ogether  by  common  ties.  Put  they  know 
heir  arguments — God  knows,  they  know 
;hem — and  the  arguments  come  through 
^•ith  piercing  precision  when  the  wives  speak 
»  the  Virginia  delegation.  "Gentlemen,  I 
vould  like  to  know  whether  I  am  a  widow  or 
lot."  We  have  been  patted  on  the  back 
>nough  and  told  enough  times  that  we  have 
rour  sympathy.  We  want  something  done." 

As  it  Ironically  turned  out  early  today, 
he  announcement  was  made  that  something 
ndeed  had  been  done — the  abortive  raid  on 
:he  POW  camp  at  Son  Tay.  The  feelings  of 
iie  wives  have  not  yet  crystallzed  about 
t;  they  will  be  discussing  it  for  months, 
pondering  whether,  had  the  raid  been  staged 
;hree  weeks  earlier,  they  now  might  have 
;helr  husbands  home.  In  general  the  wives 
ire  enthusiastic  about  the  raid,  but  they 
ire  exasperated  because  Son  Tay  was  empty, 
rhe  raid  fitted  Into  what  they  have  come  to 
ecognlze  as  the  awful  pattern  of  this  war- 
exasperation  and  tears. 

Being  with  these  gals  is  therapeutic, 
rhelr  determination  and  unexpressed  agony 
ire  contagious  and  fortifying.  The  cliches 
lood  into  the  mind,  but  none  really  helps. 
ind  the  quotes.  From  Dumas,  were:  "All 
vlsdom  may  be  reduced  to  two  words — wait 
ind  hope."  Surely  these  gals,  in  their  ordeal 
)f  waiting  and  hoping — are  wise  well  beyond 
;heir  years,  probably  wiser  than  they  care  to 
3e.  Prom  Goethe:  "Happy  Is  the  man  who 
las  a  good  wife;  he  lives  twice  as  long:" 
rhese  are  good  wives,  good  wives.  If  the 
lapacity  to  extend  lives  can  be  transmitted 
icross  oceans  and  through  jungles,  these 
;al8  have  transmitted  to  it  their  husbands. 
3ecause  of  these  gals,  these  wives  alone,  their 
lusbands  may  yet  live. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  one  is  left,  as  they 
kre,  with  his  private  thoughts.  If  he  were 
)ne  of  those  poor  guys  over  there,  locked 
n  a  Communist  cage,  he  would  want  a  wife 
iuch  as  these.  He  comes  away  from  them — 
low?  Saddened.  Strengthened.  And  with  a 
prince  in  the  heart. 


ASSAULT   AGAINST   POLLUTION   IN 
CAMDEN,  N.J. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
l^ovember  8  through  November  14,  1970, 
was  recognized  in  Camden,  N  J.,  as  "Bag 
your  Trash  Week"  at  the  urging  of  the 
proclamation  issued  by  Mayor  Joseph  M. 
Sardi,  Jr. 

While  this  was  only  a  token  assault 
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against  the  pollution  by  solid  household 
wastes,  such  as  are  generated  in  the 
thousands  of  tons  daily,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  heightened  awareness  of  the 
trash  disposal  problem  brought  about  by 
the  "Bag  Your  Trash  Week"  activities 
will  carse  everyone  to  be  more  mindful 
of  the  disposition  of  that  kind  of  pollu- 
tion within  his  control — namely,  house- 
hold trash. 

The  mayor's  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  state  of  our  precious  environ- 
ment is  threatened  on  all  sides  by  many 
forms  of  pollution  and  we  have  fallen  prey 
to  tons  of  waste  generated  dally  by  our 
highly  developed  technology;  and 

Whereas,  the  amount  of  household  refuse 
Is  expected  to  almost  double  within  the  next 
ten  years  due  to  modern  developments  in 
product  packaging,  including  a  deluge  of 
paper  products,  tin  cans  and  indestructible 
plastics; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Joseph  M.  Nardl,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  November  8 
through  November  14,  1970  Bag  Your  Trash 
Week  and  do  urge  all  citizens  to  Join  In 
activities  which  will  help  further  the  effort 
to  enhance  your  environment  and  to  con- 
trol the  problem  of  mounting  refuse  through 
the  conscientious  use  of  plastic  trash  bags 
to  contain  all  household  waste. 

In  witness  hereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  this  2nd  day  of  November,  1970. 
Joseph  M.  Naroi,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


RUSSIANS     SEIZE     DEFECTOR 
ABOARD  COAST  GUARD  SHIP 


I  

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  as  part  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

(N.Y.   Times,   Sunday,   Nov.   29,   1970] 

Russians  Seize  Defector  Aboard  Coast  Guard 

Ship 

(By  Robert  D.  McFadden) 

At  2  P.M.  last  Monday,  as  the  mother  ship 
of  a  Soviet  fishing  fleet  and  a  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  rocked  in  the  swells  a 
mile  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  Lithuanian  sea- 
man made  a  dramatic  leap  for  political  asy- 
lum. 

The  seaman,  a  radio  operator  known  here 
only  as  Simas,  hurled  himself  across  a  10- 
foot  gap  from  the  Soviet  vessel,  the  Soviet- 
skaja  Litva,  and  onto  the  deck  of  the  cutter 
Vigilant. 

About  10  hours  later,  after  a  flurry  of  ship- 
to-shore  radio  consultations,  the  seaman  was 
forcibly  returned  to  the  fishing  ship  by  Soviet 
crewmen  who  had  boarded  the  American  ves- 
sel with  the  permission  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  man,  according  to  eyewitness  accounts, 
was  severely  beaten  by  the  Russians  while 
the  American  seamen  looked  on. 

demonstrations  held 

"Simas  pleaded  with  [the  Americans]  to  let 
him  stay,"  a  civilian  who  was  aboard  the 
cutter  and  witnessed  the  beating  said  yes- 
terday. He  added : 

"He  was  crying  "help*  and  was  on  his  knees 
praying  and  begging  them  to  save  his  life. 
But  the  captain  said  he  was  Just  following 
orders." 

The  incident  has  led  to  a  series  of  demon- 
strations here  and  In  other  cities,  produced 
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conflicting  statements  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  State  Department,  and  raised  ques- 
tions over  a  possible  United  States  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  protocol  on  politi- 
cal asylum. 

About  100  demonstrators  gathered  in  Times 
Square  yesterday  to  protest  what  they  called 
th3  denial  of  political  asylum  to  the  seaman 
and  the  violation  by  the  United  States  of  his 
human  rights  under  the  protocol,  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  signatory. 

The  peaceful,  two-hour  demonstration 
here,  which  included  picketing  and  angry 
speeches,  was  one  of  a  number  of  protests 
staged  yesterday  and  Friday  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland  and  Chicago  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian,  Estonian  and  Latvian 
ancestry  over  the  incident  at  sea. 

The  demonstrators,  many  of  them  wearing 
black  armbands,  carried  sings  reading  "is 
State  Department  trading  lish  for  human 
lives?"  and  "Russians  and  Coast  Guard  kill 
brave  Lithuanian  sailors." 

The  two  ships  had  met  in  Vineyard  Sound, 
in  American  territorial  waters,  for  a  confer- 
ence on  fishing  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  sub- 
ject of  continuing  Soviet-American  contro- 
versy. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
yesterday  acknowledged  that  the  seaman  had 
been  forcibly  returned  to  the  300-foot  Soviet 
ship  by  crewmen  who  were  allowed  aboard 
the  American  cutters,  a  200-foot-long  vessel. 

The  spokesman  said  the  incident  consti- 
tuted an  apparent  violation  of  Article  33  of 
the  Geneva  protocol,  which  governs  po- 
litical asylum,  but  he  added  that  the  State 
Department  had  not  learned  of  the  case  until 
after  the  defector  had  been  returned,  and 
thus  could  take  no  action. 

This  was  contradicted  yesterday,  however, 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  First  Coast  Guard 
District  In  Boston,  which  had  Jurisdiction 
over  the  cutter  in  the  authorized  but  un- 
usual conference  with  the  Russians. 

Tho  Coast  Guard  spokesman  said  that  the 
decision  to  return  the  defector  was  ordered 
by  the  First  District  commander.  Rear  Adm. 
W.  B.  Ellis,  but  that  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Coast  Guard  commandant 
In  Washington  had  been  apprised  of  the 
situation  "early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d,"  the  day  the  incident  took  place. 
discussions  going  on 

The  spokesman  said  that  "the  decision  to 
return  the  crewman  was  made  in  considera- 
tion of  delicate  international  discussions 
which  were  being  carried  on  regarding  fish- 
ing problems."  He  added:  "Their  progress 
could  have  been  endangered  by  any  other 
course  of  action." 

Admiral  Ellis  was  reported  yesterday  to  be 
recuperating  from  surgery  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

The  meeting  of  ships  during  which  the  at- 
tempted defection  took  place  was  arranged 
at  Soviet  suggestion,  according  to  the  State 
Department,  to  take  up  the  problem  of 
"over-harvesting"  the  yellow-tail  flounder 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Russians  had  suggested  that  the  mat- 
ter covUd  be  dealt  with  "on  the  scene,"  the 
State  Department  spokesman  added,  and 
thus  the  Soviet  factory  ship  was  Invited  into 
United  States  territorial  waters  for  the 
meeting,  which  took  place  about  a  mile  west 
of  Gay  Head  on  the  western  Up  of  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

sessions  called  cordial 

In  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
ior Department's  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  princ- 
ipals In  the  meeting  at  sea  Included  repre- 
sentatives of  fishing  Interests  in  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.,  including  Robert  Brieze,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Bedford  Seafood  Products 
Association,  and  John  Burt,  an  official  of 
the  New  Bedford  Fishermen's  Union. 

The  spokesman  for  the  State  Department, 
which  authorized  the  meeting,  described  It 
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„  an  "informal  get-together"  aboard  the 
soviet  ship,  "mainly  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
gional people  and  fishermen  from  New  Bed- 
ford "  He  added  that  the  sessions  were  cor- 
dial'and  that  there  had  been  "a  lot  of  vlslt- 
fng  back  and  forth"  between  the  Soviet  ship 
and  the  Coast  Guard  cutter. 

The  ships  were  linked  with  hawsers  and 
fenders  were  put  over  the  side  to  prevent 
damage  to  their  hulls  at  about  10:30  that 
morning.  Mr.  Brieze,  Mr.  Burt  and  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  rode  beeches  buoys  across 
to  the  Soviet  ship.  The  conference  took  place 
m  the  Russian  captain's  quarters,  according 
to  Mr.  Brieze. 

officer  is  approached 
Shortly  before  2  P.M.,  Mr.  Brieze  said,  the 
Lithuanian  quietly  approached  one  of  the 
ViKllanfs  officers  and  told  of  his  plan  to  de- 
fect No  action  was  taken  on  the  information. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  seaman  leaped  across 
the  space  between  ships  and  tumbled  onto  the 
deck  of  the  cutter.  He  carried  various  papers, 
letters,  his  wife's  photograph  and  his  pass- 
port, all  of  which  were  taken  by  the  Coast 
Guardsmen,  Mr.  Brieze  said  when  reached  by 
telephone  yesterday  at  his  home  in  New 
Bedford. 

"He  is  known  to  have  two  children,  Mr. 
Brieze  said.  "He  speaks  English,  German, 
Russian  and  Spanish  as  well  as  Lithuanian. 
All  the  communication  with  the  Americans 
was  in  English." 

Mr.  Brieze  said  that  when  the  Russlnii 
learned  of  the  defection,  they  asked  permis- 
sion to  speak  to  Simas.  A  flurry  of  radio  com- 
munication followed  between  the  ship  and 
the  First  Coast  Guard  District  in  Boston 
which  says  it  notified  the  Coast  Guard  com- 
mandant in  Washington.  The  commandant, 
in  turn,  notified  the  State  Department,  ac- 
cording to  the  First  District  spokesman. 

NO    OVERT    ACT    MADE 

The  Americans  aboard  the  Soviet  ship  re- 
turned to  the  cutter  at  about  3:30  P.M.,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brieze,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Russians  to  detain  them. 

Several  hours  later,  after  nightfall,  the 
cutter's  commander,  Capt.  Ralph  E.  Eustls, 
received  Admiral  Ellis'  order  to  return  the 
Lithuanian,  and  four  Russian  seamen  were 
granted  permission  to  come  aboard  to  take 
him  back. 

"Simas  pleaded  with  (the  Americans]  to  Ic. 
him  stay,"  Mr.  Brieze  said.  "He  was  crying 
'help,'  and  was  on  his  knees  praying  and  beg- 
ging them  to  save  his  life.  But  the  captain 
said  he  was  Just  following  orders." 

The  Russians  seized  Simas  Just  outside 
Captain  Eustls'  quarters  aboard  the  cutter, 
Mr.  Brieze  said,  and  "beat  him  all  up." 
Bloody  from  the  beatings,  in  which  the  Amer- 
icans did  not  interfere,  Mr.  Brieze  said,  Simas 
nevertheless  broke  free  an^*  ran  up  on  deck. 

In  the  darkness,  it  was  believed  that  Simas 
had  jumped  overboard.  Actually,  he  had  hid- 
den himself  in  the  cutter's  recesses,  Mr.  Brieze 
said. 

BEATEN    unconscious 

Though  the  Russian  seamen  were  still 
aboard,  Captain  Eustls  drew  the  cutter  away 
from  the  Soviet  ship.  Later,  at  atwut  11:30 
P.M.,  the  Russians  found  Simas  and.  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brieze,  "bound  him  hand  and  foot 
and  kicked  and  beat  him  until  he  was  un- 
conscious." 

The  Russians,  at  their  own  request,  were 
then  lowered  with  their  prisoner  and  two 
American  seamen  in  one  of  the  cutter's  life- 
boats and  returned  to  the  Soviet  ship,  Mr. 
Brieze  said. 

"During  all  this  time,  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can sailor  or  civilian  went  to  Simas'  aid,  even 
though  all  said  what  they  had  seen  was 
against  their  grain,"  Mr.  Brieze  added. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  who 
was  asked  about  the  Incident  yesterday  said 
that,  had  the  department  been  apprised  of 
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the  case  in  time,  it  probably  would  have 
asked  the  Coast  Guard  to  handle  it  differ- 
ently. 

The  United  States  policy,  the  spokesman 
said,  was  to  grant  asylum  to  persons  from 
Communist-bloc  countries  "who  manage  to 
make  it  into  our  hands." 

government   assabled 

Romas  Kezys,  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Lithuanian-American  Action  Committee, 
which  was  formed  last  week  to  protest  the 
handling  of  the  incident,  said  the  demon- 
strations had  been  organized  after  repeated 
appeals  for  information  by  telephone  and 
telegram  had  been  Ignored  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

"We  wish  to  draw  public  attention  to  this 
outrageous  decision,"  he  said. 

The  Baltic  states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  have  been  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1940,  when  they  were  annexed,  except 
for  a  time  during  World  War  II. 


GODFATHER  OF  THE  NEW  LEFT: 
COULD  IT  BE  HITLER? 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately 
it  has  become  fashionable  for  radicals 
of  the  far  left  to  picture  our  society  and 
its  institutions  as  repressive  and  dehu- 
manizing. The  rule  of  law  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  is  decried  as  being 
somehow  inhuman  and  degrading  to  free 
man. 

As  one  stands  back  a  little  and  re- 
views this  type  of  talk  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  violent  action  which  is 
prompted  by  the  vocal  advocates  of  the 
theory,  one  is  reminded  of  the  intolerant 
idealists  of  the  past.  The  most  recent 
example  of  this  type  of  individual  oc- 
cured  in  Germany  of  tlie  1930's.  Adolf 
Hitler  stands  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  those  who  would  have 
society  give  way  to  his  idealistic  utopia. 
He  also  stands  as  the  most  unsuccessful, 
and  the  entire  world  suffered  as  a  result 
of  his  fanatical  dream. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  lesson  for  us 
in  all  of   this.  The  editorial  comment 
which  follows,  taken  from  the  November 
28,   1970,  edition  of  the  Detroit  News, 
makes  the  point  rather  well.  I  highly 
recommend  this  short  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 
Godfather    of    the    New    Left:    Could    It 
Be  Hitler? 
When  we  hear   the  spiritual   guides   and 
the  disciples  of  the  New  Left  outline  their 
dream  of  a  new  society  and  their  program  for 
achieving  it,  we  are  stuck  not  by  the  new- 
ness but  by  the  triteness  of  their  schemes. 
Utopia  was  a  worn  theme  when  Sir  Thomas 
More  revived  it  In   the   16th  century.  The 
cynical  attitude  of  Intolerant  Idealism  was 
far  from  new  when  Hitler  assumed  it  in  the 
1920s. 
Hitler  a  godfather  of  the  New  Left? 
Theoretically,    the    extremes    of    left    and 
right  stand  at  the  farthest  possible  distance 
from  each  other  on   the   ideological   globe. 
In    practice,   they   occupy    much   the   same 
position.  As  they  circumnavigate,  they  meet 
one  another  coming  from  the  other  direction. 
Naive    youngsters    sit   enraptured    at   the 
feet  of  Herbert  Marcuse  or  find  themselves 
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transported  by  emotion  when  listening  to  a 
harangue  by  Huey  Newton.  They  think  of 
themselves  as  the  participants  In  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  noble  experiment.  The  formula 
for  the  experiment  comes  down  from  the 
Nazis. 

The  New  Left  represents  its  program  as  a 
spiritual  movement  which,  however,  must  be 
advanced  by  rocks  and  fists  and  the  constant 
press  of  bodies  against  the  EstablLshment. 
Hitler  virrote  in  "Meln  Kampf  ": 
"The  young  (Nazi)  movement,  from  the 
first  day,  espoused  the  standpoint  that  its 
idea  must  be  put  forward  spiritually,  but 
that  the  defense  of  this  spiritual  platform 
must  if  necessary  be  secured  by  strongarm 
means." 

The  New  Left  preaches  that  the  new 
society  cannot  he  created  within  the  prevail- 
ing society  but  must  be  constructed  upon 
i   ;  ruins. 

Hitler  wrote: 

•Since  a  philosophy  of  life  is  never  will- 
ing to  share  with  another.  It  cannot  be  willing 
either  to  collaborate  in  an  existing  regime 
which  it  condemns,  but  feels  obligated  to 
combat  this  regime  and  the  whole  hostile 
world  of  ideas  with  all  possible  means;  that 
Is,  to  prepare  its  downfall." 

The  New  Left  rationalizes  Its  own  Intoler- 
ance  as  a  Justifiable  means  toward   a   de- 
sirable end. 
Hitler  wrote: 

•The  future  of  a  movement  Is  conditioned 
by  the  fanaticism,  yes,  the  Intolerance,  with 
which  Its  adherents  uphold  It  as  the  sole 
correct  movement,  and  push  It  past  other 
formations  of  a  similar  sort." 

Young  persons  unfortunately  do  not 
possess  the  perspective  that  develops  from 
personally  passing  through  a  cerUin  period 
of  history.  But  persons  who  lived  during  the 
1930's  and  observed  the  Nazis  as  they  seized 
Germany  and  then  turned  their  hungry  eyes 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  soon  for- 
get the  words  and  the  techniques  of  Hitler. 
Those  words  and  those  techniques — 
from  the  Utopian  promises  to  the  marching 
In  the  streets — are  revealed  again  In  the 
movement  of  the  militant  New  Left. 


FROM  VIETNAM   TO  CALIFORNIA- 
ROUND  TRIP  FOR  $350 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  tiiis  body 
a  most  magnanimous  gesture  on  the  part 
of  my  constituent,  Mr.  Ed  Daley,  presi- 
dent of  World  Ainu-ays,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mr.  Daley  has  just  received  approval 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  en- 
able military  personnel  to  fly  round  trip 
from  Vietnam  to  California  for  $350. 
World  Airways,  which  operates  a  fleet  of 
Boeing  707-320C  fan-jet  aircraft,  is  the 
largest  charter  carrier,  and  has  operated 
scheduled  air  service  in  and  to  South- 
east Asia  for  the  military  since  1956. 

Last  year  World  Airways  flew  almost 
20  million  miles  for  the  Military  Airlift 
Command,  and  recently  received  the 
USO  Gold  Medal  Award  for  having  safely 
transported  more  than  500,000  service- 
men and  women. 

World  Airway's  plan  will  include:  a. 
frequent  flights  from  Vietnam  to  Cali- 
fornia; b.  scheduled  connections  to  all 


!  axts  of  the  United  States;  and  c.  financ- 
rig  arrangements  so  that  all  eligible 
Tiilitary  personnel  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  Metnzun  leave 
jolicy.  Mr.  Daley  will  personally  guar- 
i  ntee  loans  to  servicemen  who  would 
ctherwise  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  trip 
c  r  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds.  Finan- 
ciai  arrangements  will  be  handled 
through  the  Fli-st  Western  Bank  of  Los 
.'  .ngeles. 

I  wish  to  take  this  means  of  com- 
liieoding  to  Mr.  Daley  upon  this  generous 
I  iideriaiciD^  in  the  public  interest. 


BLACK  PANTHERS  OR  JUST  RED 
REVOLUTIONARIES  ? 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOxnsiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  seemingly, 
dbe  use  of  labels  and  sl(«ans  performs  k, 
freat  disservice  to  the  right  of  our  citi- 
zens to  know — to  be  informed. 

The  commimications  media,  re- 
dundant on  reports  of  the  recent  Black 
] 'anther  ccuvention  in  Washington, 
I  layed  down  the  paiticipants  and  at- 
\  endees  to  the  convention.  The  local  press 
I  eported  that  the  delegates  were  neither 
J 11  black  nor  all  Panthers — but  merely 
ill  Red  revolutionaries.  For  the  most 
1  art,  it  was  the  same  old  misdirected  civil 
ifLghts  groups,  just  under  a  new  banner. 
If  these  reports  are  true,  many  will 
duestioa  who  it  is  that  wants  to  foment 
I  aclal  agitation  by  misleading  the  Amer- 
i:an  people  to  believe  that  all  of  the 
]  Slack  Panthers  are  black  or  that  black 
jieople  have  a  monopoly  on  violence. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  who  rely  on  the 

Constitution  of  the  Unitad  States  for 

1  heir  protection  would  destroy  that  same 

( :onstitution. 

I  include  several  related  newsclippings, 

sfoUovs: 

From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1970] 
Pamthcks  End  Distkct  of  CJoltjubia 
Convention 
(By  Ivan  C.  Brandon  and  Jim  Mann) 
Delegates  to  the  Bl»clt  Panth«r-«ponsored 
1  evolitloniry  people's  constitution*!  conven- 
Uon   left    Waatungton   yesterday   without   a 
I  iromised  constttation  and  with  Uttle  elne  to 
;  how  for  two  dA>3  oX  apparently  aimless  ac- 
ivlty  on  the  sldewalVs  along  16th  Street  NW. 
Ihe  participants,  who  numbered  between 
:  .000  and  5.000  predominantly  white  young 
►ersons,  arrived  Friday  from  throughout  the 
7ai:«d  Stalee  with  the  ezpectatlou  that  they 
rould  take  part  In  workshop  discussions  and 
iclp  write  a  document  to  replace  the  U.8. 
Constitution. 
But  the  planned  workshops  were  never  held 
ecause  the  Panther  organizers  were  unable 
T  obtain  an  Indoor  convention  site.  Instead, 
e  majority  of  the  delegates  spent  Friday 
md  Saturday  afternoons  sitting  outdoors  or 
vanderlng  along  16th  Street  NW  from  Har- 
,  ard  Street  to  Newton  Street. 

When  Saturday  night  came,  the  constltu- 
aon  was  only  outlined  by  Michael  C.  Tabor 
f  New  Tork  City,  who  said  the  main  elements 
.^ere  proportional  representation,  the  out- 
awing  of  racial  exclusion  and  the  ehmlna- 
lon  of  "elenients  of  oppression."  A  Panther 
potcetman  said  yesterday  that  tills  outline 
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had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Panthers  after  a 
convention  in  Philadelphia  In  September. 

However,  Huey  P.  Newton,  Panther  minis- 
tor  of  defense,  said  Saturday  night  the  oon- 
fitiiutlonal  convention  would  have  to  be  held 
at  another  time,  after  the  revolutionary 
groups  had  "liberated"  Washington. 

A  speech  by  Newton,  who  has  made  few 
public  appearances  since  his  release  from 
prison  Aug.  5,  was  almost  completely  Inaudi- 
ble to  most  of  the  delegates  because  of  the 
garbling  of  the  public  address  system  as  they 
listened  outside  the  St.  Stephen  and  the  In- 
carnation Church  while  Newton  spoke  In- 
side. 

Many  delegates  walked  away  wondering 
aloud  whether  they  had  heard  Newton  or  a 
tape  recording,  even  though  Newton  was  ac- 
tually Inside  the  church,  whwe  only  a  minor- 
ity of  the  conventioneers  could  flt. 

The  series  of  events  left  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants unhappy. 

One  girl,  from  the  Boston  are*  said  the 
weekend  was  enough  to  make  her  "want  to 
leave  the  movement." 

BEGAN  EARLY 

Another  participant,  a  young  student  who 
was  sitting  outelde  Saturday  afternoon  with 
nothing  to  do,  complained,  "If  they  Just 
wanted  to  read  the  constitution,  why  didn't 
they  prlxrt  It  In  next  week's  edition  of  the 
Panther  newspaper?" 

The  convention's  troubles  began  early  in 
the  week  when  Panther  officials  refused  to 
meet  a  Tuesday  deadline  set  by  How*rd  Uni- 
versity for  the  payment  of  a  $7,377.98  service 
fee  for  the  use  of  the  camptis  as  a  convention 
site. 

The  Panthers  demanded  that  Howard  al- 
low them  to  use  the  campus  without  charge. 
But  Howard  President  James  E.  Cheek  re- 
fused, saying  the  school  could  not  legally 
subsidize  events  sponsored  by  oS-oampus 
groups. 

This  action  removed  the  Panthers*  last 
hope  for  an  Indoor  location.  Earlier  efforts 
to  obtain  the  use  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  the  D.C.  armory  had  been  futile, 
but  Panther  spokesmen  sUU  urged  tJie  dele- 
gates to  come  to  Washington. 

Those  who  arrived  for  registration  Friday 
at  the  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  turned  out 
to  be  a  disparate  assortment :  women's  groups 
college  students,  the  homosexual  Gay  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  Panthers,  the  Puerto  Rican 
Young  Lords,  radical  splinter  groups  and 
young  white  "street  people" — many  of  high 
school  age. 

A  larger  percentage  of  delegates  had  come 
great  distances  than  had  participants  In 
larger  Washington  rallies  such  as  last  year's 
Moratorium.  Many  were  from  Berkeley,  Calif., 
and  points  across  the  Midwest. 

All  day  Friday,  they  wandered  the  streets, 
bought  and  sold  radical  newspapers,  and 
waited  for  Information  on  planned  activltleB. 
On  Friday  night,  a  rally  In  Meridian  Hill 
Park  attracted  nearly  5.000  persons,  the 
largest  crowd  of  the  weekend,  to  hear  the 
Panther-oriented  rock  group,  the  "Lumpen," 
whose  featured  number  Is  "Free  Bobby." 

Sattffday  morning  and  afternoon  produced 
only  more  confusion.  The  only  organized 
workshop  was  a  gathering  of  about  700  wom- 
en at  Trinity  College  to  discuss  women's 
rights  Issues.  The  majority  of  the  delegates 
remained  milling  outside  along  16th  street. 

Throughout  the  day.  persons  who  said 
they  were  speaking  for  the  Panther  organiza- 
tion told  reporters  there  should  he  no  press 
coverage  and  asked  film  crews  to  leave.  In 
at  least  three  cases,  camera  film  was  de- 
stroyed. 

At  least  three  hours  before  the  planned 
reading  of  the  constitution,  St.  Stephen 
church  was  filled  to  its  capacity  of  600  ptr- 
sons  and  then  seeled  off.  A  public  address 
system  was  set  up  on  the  church  steps  for 
ftboi*  2J)00  people  standing  outside. 

Newton's  speech  supported  "world  govem- 
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ment  with  proportional  representation  and 
a  socialist  framework."  The  Panther  Party's 
immediate  goal,  he  said,  was  "revolutionary 
intercommunallsm,"  under  which  "oppressed 
communities"  around  the  world  would  co- 
operate to  destroy  capitalism. 

Yesterday,  a  spokesman  for  the  Black 
Panthers  said  the  organization  felt  the  week 
end  was  a  success. 

"We  think  so  because  the  Whole  mood 
showed  that  the  will  of  the  people  was  greater 
than  mass  technology.  The  people  waited 
here  (despite  the  obstacles),"  the  spokesman 
said,  adding  that  the  convention  will  con- 
tinue Indeflnlteley  until  a  "liberated  site" 
can  be  found. 

|Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Nov.  29, 1970) 

Newton  Opttrs  Panthih  Paelet  Onlt 

Rebellion 

Black  Panther  leader  Huey  Newton  yester- 
day told  several  thousand  activists  gathered 
here  for  the  Revolutionary  Peoples  Consti- 
tutional Convention  that,  since  they  had 
"lost  everything,"  there  is  nothing  left  "but 
total  rebellion." 

In  one  of  his  few  major  appearances  since 
his  release  from  jail  Aug.  5,  Newton  told 
tiie  crowd  gathered  inside  and  around  St. 
Stephen  and  the  Incarnation  Church,  16th 
and  Newton  Streets  NW: 

"We've  been  forced  out  of  society.  We've 
been  forced  out  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  human  respect,  and  It  leaves  us 
with  nothing  to  lose  really  and  everything 
to  gain,  because  we've  lost  everything. 

"And,  of  course,  when  one  has  lost  every- 
thing, nothing  Is  open  to  him  but  total  re- 
beiUon — rebelUon  against  that  force  and 
those  conditions  which  have  stripped  him  of 
his  very  dignity  as  a  human  being." 

"We've  concluded  that  there's  no  room  for 
us  in  the  capitalistic  system  because  of  the 
overdeveloped  nature  of  the  country.  We  see 
that  as  far  as  autonomy  of  our  community  in 
any  respect,  as  far  as  self-governing  our  In- 
stitutions, this  cannot  exist  under  capital- 
ism." 

Newton's  speech  last  night  followed  the 
reading  of  *  "new"  constitution  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Panthers  and  other  New 
Left  groups  gathered  at  the  church. 

The  church  yesterday  became  the  main 
meeting  place  for  the  convention,  called  to 
rewrite  the  U.S.  Constitatlon  to  reflect  the 
needs  of  "oppressed  communities."  Conven- 
tion organizers  earlier  were  refused  space  at 
Howard  and  Maryland  tmlverslties  and  the 
D.C.  Armory. 

Most  participants,  whom  the  Panthers  say 
numbered  about  5.000,  are  bunking  with  area 
sympathizers.  Many  were  fed  In  shifts  yes- 
terday at  the  church  before  hearing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  constitution,  which 
had  not  been  voted  upon  late  last  night.  The 
location  of  today's  session  remained  uncer- 
tain late  last  night. 

A  comment  by  Newton  near  the  end  of  his 
two-hour  speech  threw  further  confusion  on 
today's  activities.  He  said  that  the  "new" 
constitution  should  not  be  put  together  un- 
tU  "after  the  revolution"  and  that  the  time 
for  the  revolution  had  not  yet  come. 

"It's  the  wrong  time  to  speak  about  any- 
thing like  a  constitution  until  you  get  rid  of 
those  institutions  that  symbolize  fascism," 
Newton  said. 

His  remark  was  heard  by  about  400  per- 
sons m  the  church,  but  apparently  by  few 
of  those  listening  to  loudspeakers  outside. 

Many  participants  milled  around  outside 
the  church  after  Newton's  speech  unsure  of 
whether  action  should  be  taken  today  on  the 
proposed  constitution,  which  was  the  mam 
reason  for  the  convention  here. 

The  "new"  constltuUon  Is  not  a  govern- 
mental charter  in  the  usual  sense,  but  Is 
mostly  a  declaration  of  Ideological  principles 
aimed  at  cementing  the  "oppressed  commu- 
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nlties"  of  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Orientals, 
women  and  homosexuals. 

It  reiterates  the  assertion  that  capitalism, 
imperialism  and  racism  are  linked,  and  pro- 
Doses  "a  system  of  true  communism  where 
all  people  produce  according  to  their  abil- 
ities" and  "determine  their  own  destinies." 

The  sympathizers  who  came  to  the  con- 
vention scheduled  to  run  from  Friday 
through  today  expressed  different  reasons 
for  their  attendance. 

One  college  student  from  Fresno,  Calif., 
had  expected  workshops  to  "rip  apart"  the 
Constitution  and  rewrite  It  "for  all  the  peo- 
ple "  The  "new"  constitution  apparently  was 
written  In  closed  Black  Panther  sessions. 

one  elderly  resident  of  the  Woodley  Hotel 
here  passed  by  an  Impromptu  "rap"  session 
acrosi  the  street  from  St.  Stephen  Church. 
She  remarked  to  two  delegates,  "I  heard  you 
wanted  to  rewrite  the  Constitution. 

"Well  "  she  asked  a  tall  black  youth  with 
a  towering  Afro  haircut,  "when  did  it  stop 
working?" 

Her  query  was  met  with  silent  stares  and 
as  she  continued  to  walk  down  16th  Street 
one  of  the  group  remarked,  "I  guess  she 
harn't  been  tuned  Into  the  revolution." 

Most  of  the  delegates  were  members  of 
such  radical  groups  as  Women's  Liberation, 
the  Young  Lords  (a  New  York-based  Puerto 
Rican  group) .  Gay  Litsration  and  Youth  In- 
ternational Party  (Yipples).  Other  fringe 
groups  included  disenchanted  servicemen, 
Socialist  party  members  and  a  West  Coast- 
based  Asian  militant  group. 

Most  said  they  came  in  support  of  the 
Panthers  as  "revolutionary  people"  and 
trusted  the  "constitution  committee." 

"Has  the  brother  Huey  ever  did  us  wrong? 
We  know  hell  put  down  for  all  the  people," 
shouted  one  youth  from  a  group  that  took 
over  a  lawn  In  front  of  an  apartment  house 
in  the  3300  block  of  16th  Street. 

One  white  82-year-old  grandmother  who 
said  she  lived  on  125th  rtreet  In  New  York, 
the  heart  of  Harlem,  claimed,  "I'm  a  Black 
Panther  at  heart  and  I  just  had  to  come 
here." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1970) 
FotTRTEEN  Removed  From  Plane  as 
"Unrxtly" 
(By  Stephen  P.  Caplan) 
Fourteen  persons  Identified  with  the  Black 
Panthers  were  removed   from  an   American 
Airlines  747  jet  last  night  after  they  allegedly 
became  "boisterous  and  unruly"  as  the  plane 
was  preparing  to  leave  Dulles  International 
Airport,  according  to  a  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration spokesman. 

The  plane.  Flight  75  to  Los  Angeles,  was 
taxiing  down  the  runway  at  6:30  p.m.  when 
the  decision  was  made  by  the  pilot  to  return 
to  the  terminal,  H.  A.  Taber,  airport  opera- 
tions manager,  said.  There  were  128  pas- 
sengers and  13  stewardesses  and  crewmen 
aboard,   an   airport   spokesman   said. 

All  of  the  passengers  were  put  on  mobile 
lounges,  but  only  the  mobile  lounge  with 
the  group  of  14  actually  returned  to  the 
terminal,  Taber  said.  The  others  were  driven 
around  briefiy  and  returned  to  the  plane. 

David  Gelfln,  FAA  public  affairs  officer, 
said  the  pilot  refused  to  fiy  with  the  group 
unless  a  sky  marshal  was  put  aboard.  The 
recently  formed  force  of  armed  federal 
agents  has  been  riding  numerous  interna- 
tional and  domestic  flights,  but  none  was 
scheduled  on  the  Los  Angeles  flight  and 
none  could  be  obtained  on  such  short  notice, 
said  Gelfln. 

Exactly  what  occurred  in  the  plane  was 
not  clear.  The  group  of  14,  which  included 
nine  men,  three  women  and  two  children, 
was  still  sitting  in  the  terminal  four  hours 
later,  but  would  not  talk  to  reporters.  The 
14,  half  of  whom  were  black,  had  apparently 
attended  the  two-day  revolutionary  people's 
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constitutional    convention    here,    sponsored 
by  the  Black  Panther  Party,  officials  said. 

Taber  said  it  was  his  understanding  there 
had  been  a  lot  of  shouting  and  swearing  in 
the  plane.  Gelfln  said  the  pilot  had  only  told 
FAA  officials  the  group  was  being  "boister- 
ous." ,  . 

Gelfln  said  It  was  the  flrst  time  he  could 
recall  that  a  plane  had  returned  to  the  ter- 
minal in  such  a  situation  but  that  It  Is 
the  prerogative  of  the  pilot  to  do  so  If  he 
feels  It  Is  necessary. 

The  pilot  was  not  Identified. 

W.  L.  Helmantoler,  a  spokesman  for  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  said  late  last  night  that  the 
group  was  asked  to  leave  the  plane  but  re- 
fused. All  passengers  were  then  asked  to 
leave,  the  other  passengers  later  being  re- 
turned to  the  plane.  He  said  the  group  was 
offered  transportation  into  Washington  but 

refused  It.  .  ..^ 

A  spokesman  for  the  Black  Panthers  said 
early  today  that  the  group  did  not  cause  any 
trouble  on  the  plane.  They  were  sitting  in 
the  plane  "when  they  were  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  pigs,"  the  spokesman  said. 

According  to  the  Panther  Information 
office  the  only  problem  at  the  airport  before 
the  group  was  ejected  came  when  a  member 
of  the  group  was  entering  the  mobile  lounge 
for  the  trip  out  to  the  plane  and  the  door 
was  slammed  In  her  face. 


(From  the  Sunday  Star,  Nov.  29, 19701 

Twelve  From  Gay  Lib  Front  Released  After 

Brawl 

Twelve  members  of  the  Gay  Liberation 
Front  were  released  on  personal  recognizance 
yesterday  on  charges  stemming  from  a  bottle- 
throwing,  window  smashing  brawl  which 
erupted  at  a  Northwest  Washington  restaur- 
ant after  four  homosexuals  were  denied 
service. 

General  Sessions  Court  Judge  Sylvia  Bacon 
released  the  defendants,  most  of  them  out- 
of-towners  attending  the  Peoples'  Revolu- 
tionary Constitutional  Convention,  In  cus- 
tody of  the  Rev.  Jon  Hlgginbotham,  a  District 
minister. 

The  12  face  several  misdemeanor  charges 
of  simple  assault,  vandalism,  and  unlawful 
entry  after  the  free-for-all  late  Friday  night 
at  the   Zephyr   Restaurant,   4912   Wisconsin 

Ave.  N.W.  ^ 

The  incident  began  when  four  Gay  Lib 
members,  two  of  them  arm-in-arm,  entered 
and  sat  at  a  table.  One  of  those  arrested  said 
the  group  waited  several  minutes  without 
service  before  talking  with  the  manager. 

"The  manager  said  he  couldn't  serve  us," 
he  said.  "I  asked  him  It  was  because  one 
of  us  was  black  and  he  said  no.  I  asked  him 
If  it  was  because  we  are  homosexuals.  I  asked 
him  three  times  and  he  wouldn't  answer.  " 

The  four  returned  to  American  University 
where  they  are  staying  during  the  convention, 
he  said,  and  decided  to  stage  a  sit-in.  About 
40  persons  returned,  he  said. 

The  brawl  occurred  during  the  sit-In.  The 
12  were  arrested  later  when  their  minibus 
was  stopped  by  police  several  blocks  away 
on  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1970] 
New  Orleans  Police  Seize  Panther  Guns 

New  Orleans.  November  29 — Police  entered 
Black  Panther  headquarters  today,  the  second 
time  in  less  than  a  week,  and  confiscated 
weapons,  explosives,  electronic  equipment 
and  Panther  records. 

Six  members  of  the  local  Panther  group, 
called  the  National  Committee  to  Combat 
Facism  (NCCF),  had  a  brief  gunfight  with 
police  Thanksgiving  Etey  when  their  Desire 
Housing  Project  headquarters  was  raided. 
Police  arrested  the  six  and  confiscated  rifles, 
shotguns,  explosives,  gas  masks  and  tear  gas 
grenades  in  that  raid. 

"Since  the  successful  raid  on  NCCF  head- 
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quarters  on  Thursday  morning,  the  building 
has  been  under  close  surveillance,"  said  Police 
Chief  Clarence  Olarrusso. 

"Three  men  with  shotguns  ran  from  the 
front  of  the  building  as  police  entered 
through  the  rear,"  Giarrusso  said.  He  said 
they  disappeared  into  the  housing  project, 
home  of  11,000  Negroes. 

In  addition  to  rifles,  shotguns  and  explo- 
sives, Giarrusso  said  officers  confl.scated  tape 
recorders,  short-wave  radios  capable  of  moni- 
toring police  broadcasts,  gas  masks  and 
Panther  records. 

"This  confiscated  material  will  be  helpful 
In  the  trials  of  those  arrested  earlier,"  Gair- 
russo  said.  "It  will  further  demonstrate  to 
this  community  the  revolutionary  purpose  ol 
this  group." 

Police  arrested  31  Panthers  and  sympa- 
thizers last  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Giar- 
russo said  at  the  time  he  believed  the  "core" 
or  "revolutionary  cadre"  of  the  group  had 
been  arrested. 

They  were  booked  on  charges  ranging  from 
attempted  murder  to  criminal  mischief.  The 
charges  are  being  challenged  In  federal  court. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1970) 
Lenzner  and  Political  Reality 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Deeply  embedded  roots  of  the  furious  de- 
bate over  legal  services  in  the  government's 
antipoverty  program  are  found  in  a  Sept.  15 
police  raid  in  New  Orleans  on  the  National 
Committee   to  Combat  Fascism    (NCCF),    a 
Black  Panther  front  specializing  In   police- 
baiting. 

Present  at  NCCF  headquarters  was  Rob- 
ert Glass,  a  lawyer  for  the  federally  funded 
New  Orleans  Legal  Assistance  Corp.  (NO- 
LAC),  part  of  the  national  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Questioned  by  police.  Glass  Invoked 
his  client-lawyer  relationship  with  the  NCCF. 
Subsequently,  12  NCCF  members  charged 
with  attempted  murder,  assault,  and  other 
felonies  were  represented  by  NOLAC  law- 
yers. 

Thus,  taxpaver  funds  were  used  to  defend 
a  violence-prone  black  extremist  organiza- 
tion This  clearly  violated  federal  law  bar- 
ring antipoverty  legal  services  from  crim- 
mlnal  cases  (as  were  24  per  cent  of  all  NO- 
LAC cases)  and  violated  federal  policy  re- 
quiring these  services  to  be  used  directly  by 
the  poor  and  only  the  poor. 

Herein  lies  the  ugly  dispute  that  sur- 
faced Nov.  19  when  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  antipoverty  czar,  fired  Terry  F. 
Lenzner,  31,  as  head  of  the  federal  legal  serv- 
ices program.  Rumsfeld  insisted  that  the 
program  be  tightly  molded  to  aiding  the 
poor  in  eviction  and  other  tenant  cases,  wel- 
fare and  consumer  grievances,  and  school 
disputes.  Lenzner  envisioned  a  far  broader 
mandate  encompassing  reform  of  the  whole 
system,  not  excluding  support  for  Black 
Panthers, 

The  legal  services  fight  Is.  In  microcosm, 
what's  happening  in  the  poverty  program  at 
large.  Since  Its  Great  Society  birth  under  R. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  the  program  has  swarmed 
with  idealists,  pushing  political  revolution. 
Since  taking  over  In  1969,  ex-congressman 
Rumsfeld  has  been  guiding  It  back  to  the 
original  congressional  Intent  of  helping  poor 
people. 

Indeed,  anything  more  than  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican administration  and  a  hostile  Congress. 
What  Lenzner  failed  to  understand  is  that 
Rumsfeld  must  control  militant  excesses  or 
risk  congressional  obliteration  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program — particularly  Its  much- 
needed  legal  services,  emasculated  by  the 
Senate  last  year  but  restored  by  the  House 
under   Rumsfeld's   urging. 

Consequently,  Rumsfeld  was  appalled  at 
the  New  Orleans  office  of  NOLAC.  For  ex'im- 
ple,  a  legal  services   fellow   connected   with 
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NqLAC  was  an  attorney-of-record  defending 

demonstrators.  Further,  NOLAC  sought 

obtain  circulation  at  Louisiana  State  Vai- 

Ity  of  a  pornographic  underground  news- 

(a  recent  copy  of  which  contains  a 

nuhe  cartoon  of  President  Nixon  amid  other 

Indecencies) .  The  recently  resigned  NOLAC 

.  Richard  Buckley,  says:  "Legal  serv- 

exlst  for  the  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
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1  ifhen  Rumsfeld  sent  investigators  to  New 
,  Lenzner   denounced   It   as  political 
n-trference.    Tension   was   also   high   when 
■  msfeld  probed  legal  services  In  Los  Angeles 
state    employees   earning   $11,000-$1 5.000 
I  In  I>allas  to  an  underground  newspaper, 
Dallas  Notes,  enjoined  from  publication 
of  obscenity. 
'  Tie  Dallas  case  is  Illustrative.  Using  federal 
:ids  Intended  to  help  the  poor,  legal  serv- 
there   defended   the  underground  pub- 
r.  Brent  Lasalle  Stein,  27,  son  of  a  rich 
as  merchant.  "It  seems  to  me  that's  the 
of  activity  necessary  to  insure  this  kind 
publication   for   the   poor,"   says   Frank 
s,  fired  as  legal  services  deputy  along  with 
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each  of  these  cases,  Rumsfeld  felt  Leuz- 
was  dragging  his  heels  by  delaying  action 
St  the  Tlolatlons.  The  relationship  rap- 
deteriorated    between    Rumsfeld    and 
a  bright  former  Justice  Department 
rights  lawyer  who  was  Rumsfeld's  flrst 
lor  staXT  appointment  In  1969. 
•  Tt^e  final  straw  came  Nov.  16,  when  Lenz- 
telegrapbed  the  New  Orleans  office  ex- 
^  It  of  wrongdoing.  Antlpoverty  offl- 
say   he   acted   in   violation   of   explicit 
from  Rumsfeld  not  to  communicAte 
New   Orleans   without   firat    informing 
;  I,enzaer  told  us  flatly  he  received 
such  orders. 
I  >uch    DMsty    chATgeb   and    com n  terch arges 
1  be  aired  before  eager  Democratic  sena- 
at  hearings  soon  to  begin.  But  the  hear- 
likely  will  oubs  the  poignancy  of  the  dls- 
.  If  any  program  as  naturally  provocative 
legal  services  for  the  poor  is  to  survive  in 
ijaard  Nixon's  Washington,  It  must  be  kept 
check  by  a  cool-headed  politician,  fending 
uncompromising  idealists.  Failing  to  com- 
that  political  reality  put  Terry  Lenz- 
on  his  collision  course  with  Rumsfeld. 
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{From  Human  Events,  Dec.  5,  1970] 

D    FOtTNDATION    FUNDING    HCKT    NEWTON'S 
BlOGBAPHT 

(Prom  the  Allen-Goldsmith  Report) 

rhe  Ford  Foundation  is  putting  up  $13,130 
an  autobiography  by  Huey  P.  Newton, 
ujareme  commander  of  the  crime  and  vlo- 
ce-tarred  Black  Panthers. 
Head  of  the  immensely  wealthy  foundation 
McGeorge  Bundy,  former  Harvard  dean 
special  foreign  affajrs  adviser  to  Presi- 
Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
n  1968  Newton  was  convicted  of  voluntary 
aughter  for  the  killing  of  a  police  of- 
Last  summer  this  conviction  was  re- 
on  a  technicality  and  a  new  trial  or- 
He  is  now  out  on  (30,000  ball — posted 
the  Black  Panther  party  and  Charles 
of  San  Francisco,  Newton's  white 
ttorney. 
rhe  $13,130  Ford  Foundation  grant  for 
ton's  book  was  made  to  J.  Herman  Blake, 
blkck  sociology  teacher  at  the  University  of 
i  ilfornia,  Santa  Cinz. 
This  grant  was  reported  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
In  an  article  captioned  "UCSC's 
Receives  Grant."  It  stated  he  bad  been 
this  money  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
assist  him  in  studies  toward  a  doctoral 
Also,  that  such  grants  are  adminls- 
by  "bl-raclal  groups  and  are  aimed  at 
njcreasing  the  number  of  doctorate  degrees 
by  members  of  minority  groups." 
But  last  month  another  California  news- 
discloeed  the  real  purpose  of  tlM 
nt — to  finance  Blake's  collaboration  with 
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Newton    in    compiling    the    Black    Panther 
leader's  autobiography. 

Blake  apparently  is  doing  the  "leg  work" 
In  gathering  information  for  the  book,  and 
possibly  ghostwriting  it. 

Newton  himself  Is  the  source  of  this  dis- 
closure. 

On  October  6,  the  Daily  Pioneer,  a  news- 
paper published  at  the  Callfomla  State  Col- 
lege In  Hay  ward,  printed  a  letter  by  Newton 
stating  that  he  and  Blake  are  co-authoring 
a  book  about  Newton's  early  life  and  the 
development  of  the  Black  Panther  party. 

Newton  asked  that  anyone  having  Infor- 
mation about  his  youth  get  in  touch  with 
Blake — whom  he  referred  to  as  "professor  of 
sociology,  UCSC,  Santa  Crtiz." 

The  book,  Newton  declared,  "will  be  an 
important  document  In  contemporary  his- 
tory." 

How  and  why  Newton  selected  Blake  as  his 
collaborator  la  not  clear. 

Obviously.  Blake  Is  on  close  terms  with 
Newton  and  the  Panthers — although  there  is 
no  known  record  of  his  being  a  member  of 
the  Litter.  Certainly  if  he  weren't  trusted  by 
both,  Newton  wouldn't  have  picked  him  for 
the  book  job. 

Blake  is  on  record  as  a  militant  dove.  Last 
spring  he  was  aggressively  active  In  antl-Vlet 
Nam  demonstrations.  The  Santa  Cruz  Sen- 
tinel, reporting  one  campus  demonstration, 
listed  Blake  as  a  speaker  and  as  telling  the 
students:  "The  only  way  to  stop  the  war  is 
to  stop  the  normal  operations  of  govern- 
ment." 

Amplifying  on  that,  he  urged  the  students 
to  "isoue  a  statewide  caU  to  other  university 
aud  college  students  to  stage  a  rally  at  the 
federal  buildings  In  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  not  permit  people  either  to  enter 
or  to  leave.  Shut  them  down  and  force  the 
machinery  of  government  to  halt.  That's  one 
way  to  make  yotir  demands  felt." 

Nothing  came  of  Blake's  provocative 
clamor. 

California  authorities  have  Inaide  infor- 
mation that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
850,000  put  up  by  Newton's  bail  came  from 
contributions  for  the  Black  Panthers'  widely 
touted  "breakfast  for  children"  program. 

That  plan  has  garnered  a  lot  of  publicity 
and  contributions  for  the  Panthers.  Actually, 
the  program  is  far  from  what  It's  claimed  to 
be. 

According  to  the  Panthers,  they  are  feed- 
ing "thousands"  of  children  around  the 
country.  An  authoritative  survey  disclosed 
that  In  reiOlty  only  a  few  hundred  are  get- 
ting brecUcfasts — with  heavy  doees  of  hate 
i»ropaganda. 

This  virulent  racl.st  indoctrination  Is  a 
dairly    feature    at    every    breakfast. 

The  children  get  a  great  deal  more  propa- 
ganda than  they  do  food. 

Graphically  Illustrative  of  what  Is  taking 
place  In  this  fanfared  scheme  is  what  is  hap- 
pening In  the  San  Francisco  area — location 
of  the  Black  Panthers'  national  headquar- 
ters. Breakfasts  are  no  longer  being  given 
children. 

Charles  Garry,  white  militant  leftist  Black 
Panther  attorney,  in  an  effort  to  picture 
them  as  victims  of  "police  brutatlty," 
claimed  28  had  been  murdered  by  police 
since  1968.  But  in  an  accompanyUig  press  re- 
lease, the  Panthers  had  dUSculty  llstliig  20 
who  asaertedly  "were  killed  in  cold  blood." 

Following  Is  the  Incontrovertible  record  of 
the  20: 

One  was  killed  by  his  wife  over  an  affair 
with  a  female  Black  Panther;  one  during  a 
robbery  attempt;  another  reportedly  was  tor- 
tured and  killed  by  Black  Panther  mena- 
bers;  and  four  were  alaln  by  other  black  ex- 
tremists. 

In  a  recent  leading  article,  widely  reprinted 
In  Arab  publications,  the  Libyan  daUy.  El 
Khuriy,  vigorously  urged  "Black  Americans 
to   mobilize  in  support  of  Islam  and  Arab 
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interests  as  a  counter  to  Zionist  in  the 
United  States." 

Following  are  highlights  from  this  sig- 
nificant pronouncement: 

"There  are  more  than  22  million  blacks  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
alone,  blacks  could  tip  the  scales  In  support 
of  any  candidate  they  chooee.  In  the  U.S. 
presidential  election,  the  black  vote  could 
grant  victory  to  the  candidate  of  Its  choice. 
The  Kennedy  family  understood  this  truth, 
and  hence  the  Kennedys  embarked  on  a  cal- 
culated policy  to  build  bridges  to  the  blacks. 

"The  periodical  of  the  Black  Panthers  la 
an  outstanding  defender  of  the  Arab  inter- 
ests and  an  outspoken  stipporter  of  Arab 
nationalists,  and  condemning  world  Zlonl.'m, 
its  expansionist  ambitions  and  Imperialism. 
Arab  propaganda  should  exploit  this  support 
and  establish  a  conunon  front  in  opposition 
to  world  Jewry. 

"We  must  actively  help  our  black  friends 
on  that  hostile  continent.  We  can  derive 
great  propaganda  from  black  Americans,  a 
propaganda  that  is  even  more  Important 
than  American  Investments  in  oin-  country." 


INVESTIGA'nON  ON  PROBLEMS 
OP  BOXERS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  KEW  voait 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Biacgij 
and  I  held  an  informal  congressional 
bearing  to  determine  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  5  years  since  the  House  of 
R^resentatives  held  hearings  on  how  to 
improve  protection  of  boxers  and  to  re- 
move unsavory  interests  from  the  sport 
itself. 

A  considerable  number  of  boxers,  ref- 
erees, public  oflBcials,  and  sportswriters 
offered  their  views.  Among  them,  were 
former  heavyweight  champion  Floyd 
Patterson,  former  light  heavyweight 
champion  Jose  Torres,  New  York  State 
Boxing  Commissioner  Edwin  B.  Dooley; 
Madison  Square  Garden's  President  and 
General  Manager  Harry  Markson,  and 
New  York  State  licensed  referee  Davey 
Feld. 

Their  testimonies  on  the  problems  of 
boxers  as  well  as  their  views  on  the  fu- 
ture of  boxing  were  shocking.  In  effect, 
it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican boxer  remains  the  victim  of  exploi- 
tation from  alleged  powers  that  be,  as 
well  as  continuing  to  be  ignored  in 
matters  of  medical  exams  prior  to  fights, 
no  pension  program  and  otlier  such 
abuses.  Moreover,  the  informal  hearing 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Federal  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems found  within  this  sport  if  we  ever 
hope  to  protect  boxers  and  provide  a 
better  future  for  the  sport. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  in  the 
Record  during  the  next  several  days  the 
testimonies  gathered  at  this  hearing.  I 
feel  it  justifies  action  from  Congress. 

The  testimonies  follow: 
Statkmxnt    by    Reprisentativk    Lister    L. 
v/oltt,  infobmal  congrbssional  hearing 
ON  Establishing  a  National  Boxing  Com- 
mission 

Thla  morning,  my  distinguished  coUeague, 
Mr.  Mario  Biaggl,  and  I  will  reopen  an  issue 
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which  has  been  debated  time  and  again,  but 
bas  yet  to  be  resolved.  It  is  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  to  rid  boxing  and  iw  box- 
ers of  the  specters  of  hardship  and  corrup- 
tion which  haunt  them. 

We  will  be  hearing  from  a  wide  variety  of 
views  during  the  course  of  this  Informal 
bearing.  We  are  hopeful  that  your  opinions 
and  experiences  can  be  combined  with  Con- 
gressional efforts  to  solve  the  many  mysteries 
which  surround  this  sport.  Moreover,  we  be- 
lieve thai  this  hearing  will  offer  us  a  means 
by  which  we  may  determine  if  it  is  necessary 
to  cure  maladies  of  this  sport  by  establishing 
a  National  Boxing  Commission. 

We  do  know  that  the  American  boxer  mtist 
face  more  than  the  mere  blows  of  his  op- 
ponent in  the  ring.  He  has,  in  fact,  far  more 
serious  and  consistent  problems. 

Prior  to  each  fight,  he  must  wonder  how 
physically  fit  he  really  is,  since  there  is  no 
uniformity  amoiig  states  with  regards  to 
pre-fight  checkups. 

His  very  rating  as  a  boxer  is  Inconsistent. 
It  varies  with  the  views  of  each  magazine 
or  association.  For  that  matter,  he  Is  not 
even  assured  consistency  of  being  Ucensed 
from  state  to  state,  even  if  he  is  a  world 
champion. 

Be  must  continually  face  public  skepti- 
cism as  to  his  honesty  and  Integrity,  beitig 
part  of  a  sport's  history  which  has  had  Its 
share  of  troubles. 

Silently,  he  must  live  with  the  problem 
of  "bunched  income  potential,"  approxi- 
mately 7-8  years  in  which  he  can  make 
money  In  the  sport  before  health  and  suc- 
cess begin  to  fade.  Unlike  other  athletes, 
once  his  decline  begins,  there  is  no  source 
of  security  such  as  a  pension  fund  to  which 
he  can  turn. 

The  American  boxer,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  out  for  the  count  almost  before 
he  has  begun. 

Referees,  another  important  part  of  box- 
ing, also  face  problems.  For  example,  they 
have  no  rotation  system  to  ensure  that  each 
licensed  referee  has  a  fair  chance  at  referee- 
Ing  the  main  bout  of  a  match. 

Today,  we  hope  to  unravel  some  of  the 
mysteries  and  to  try  and  tinderstand  what 
are  the  greatest  hardships  within  this  sport. 
By  doing  this,  we  should  be  able  to  take  the 
right  course  of  action  regarding  boxing. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note,  that  these 
Informal  hearings  are  of  a  preparatory 
nattu-e.  If  the  material  obtained  here  war- 
rants a  more  Intensive  Investigation,  it  wiU 
be  turned  over  to  the  Committees  of  the 
Judiciary;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

Boxing  must  rid  itself  of  a  troubled  past, 
in  order  to  maintain  Itself  among  other  na- 
tional sports.  We  therefore  should  not  wait 
any  longer  to  banish  the  inequities  and  dis- 
tortions which  surround  both  the  sport  and 
its  boxers. 

Statement  of  New  Toek  State  Licensed 
Reftree  Da  vet  Feld 

1.  Boxers  should  have : 

(a)  A  disability  plan. 

(b)  A  pension  plan. 

(c)  Boxing  rules  that  will  be  enforced 
by  the  Federal  Government,  with  each  state 
having  the  same  medical  tests  for  boxers 
and  referees. 

2.  Trainers  should  be  given  a  test  to  make 
sure  they  know  how  to  fix  a  cut  In  the 
corner  before  being  given  a  license.  The 
trainers  should  be  given  instructions  from 
the  Commission  doctor.  In  any  given  bout, 
when  a  boxer  is  TKO'd  by  a  cut,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  go  to  the  Commission  doc- 
tor and  have  his  cut  looked  at  and  stitched 
up  properly,  and  have  all  the  tistue  re- 
moved from  that  cut  so  the  fighter  can  be 
protected  and  not  go  blind;  or  he  can  go  to 
his  own  physician,  but  would  have  to  report 
to  the  Boxing  Commission  doctor  the  foUow- 
Ing  day  for  a  look  at  the  cut  to  determine 
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whether  it  was  done  correctly  (with  a  medi- 
cal report  from  his  doctor  to  Indicate  that 
the  scar  tissue  In  the  cut  was  removed). 
After  having  the  cut  taken  care  of  properly, 
the  fighter  should  be  required  to  go  to  tb* 
Commission  docwor  for  an  examination  be- 
fore his  license  is  continued  as  a  profes- 
sional boxer. 

3.  Fighters  should  be  rated  by  the  Federal 
Commission.  They  should  be  put  into  classes; 
for  example,  Class  A,  B,  C,  D;  and  a  boxer 
could  not  fight  out  of  his  class  unless  he 
applies  to  be  moved  up.  A  boxer  could  and 
should  be  dropped  down  In  class  accoj-diug 
to  his  wins  and  losses.  In  that  way,  a  fighter 
could  not  be  over-matched  or  mismatched. 
A  boxer  should  be  protected  against  un- 
scrupulous managers  In  connection  wiUi  bis 
earnings;  managers  would  be  required  to 
Diake  sure  the  boxer  received  his  full  66V3  % 
of  each  and  every  fight.  The  manager  should 
pay  all  expenses  because  he  is  getting  a  big 
cut  of  the  boxer's  earnings. 

4.  Scoring  rules  should  be  enforced 
throughout  the  U.S.  so  that  there  would  be 
one  uniform  scoring  system  and  the  public 
would  not  be  confused  with  all  the  different 
ways  of  scoring  a  match.  New  Tork,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  best  scoring  system. 

5.  Referees  should  have  a  rotation  system 
and  should  be  given  ample  notice  of  bouts 
they  are  to  referee.  A  few  day's  notice  should 
be  given  to  a  referee,  not  a  few  hours  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fight.  If  a  referee  cannot  be 
trusted,  he  should  not  get  a  license. 

6.  .\  promoter,  trainer,  manager  or  fighter 
should  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  the 
Commission  who  the  referee  should  be  to 
referee  a  given  fight.  Some  managers  know 
v/hftt  referee  would  be  good  for  their  fighters. 
For  example,  the  manager  might  feel  that  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  his  fighter  to 
have  a  referee  who  breaks  fast  In  the  clinches 
and  would  therefore  choose  a  referee  who 
would  do  so,  even  though  this  might  not  be 
good  for  the  opposing  fighter. 

7.  If  the  Commission  claims  to  be  imimr- 
tial,  how  can  they  give  to  one  referee  32  as- 
signments of  boxing  matches  In  30  months? 

8.  Why  should  we  have  such  favoritism  for 
certain  referees  rather  than  a  rotation  sys- 
tem for  all  referees? 

9.  How  Is  It  possible  that  one  referee  could 
hare  25  of  his  32  assignments  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  a  period  of  30  months? 

10.  Why  should  a  referee  receive  32  as- 
signments in  a  period  in  which  no  more  than 
40  to  60  boxing  exhibitions  were  held  In  the 
whole  state,  when  other  qualified  and  some- 
times more  experienced  referees  have  gotten 
80  to  90  percent  fewer  assignments  during 
that  period? 

11.  Doesn't  this  cry  out  for  a  rotation  sys- 
tem, and  ask  and  require  an  answer  to  ttie 
question  "Why  is  such  favoritism  given?" 
Cant  we  also  ask  whether  anyone  Is  control- 
ling the  OommiBslon  in  Its  choice  of  officials? 

Remarks  or  Edwin  B.  Doolft,   Chairman, 
N.Y.  State  Bakino  Commission 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  views  on  what  can 
be  done  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  sport 
of  boxing  and  to  ensure  a  better  future  for 
boxing. 

On  September  14,  196«,  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest from  Senator  John  A.  Pastore,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Sub-Comimttee  of  Com- 
munications, asking  me  to  state  my  views 
with  regard  to  H.B.  8635  passed  in  the  House 
of  Repiesentatives  on  August  16,  1966.  and 
pending  before  his  Committee,  which  would 
establish  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission  to 
exercise  surveillance  over  professional  box- 
ing matches,  broadcast  or  disseminated  by 
wire  in  Interstate  Commerce,  I  wrote  the 
foUowing  statement  which  represents  my 
thinking  to  date  on  Federal  Control  of  box- 
ing. I  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  my  letter 
nor  has  there  been  any  public  statemen; 
by  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  as  to  what 
action  was  taken  on  H.R.  8635. 
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Professional  boxing  has  been  subject  to 
regulation  In  New  York  State  sinoe  IMO, 
first  as  the  State  Boxing  Oommiaslon.  and 
presently  under  the  New  Tork  State  Atheltic 
Commission. 

Our  Commission  is  charged  by  statute  with 
the  sole  direction,  management,  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of  all  profeesional  boxing 
matches  and  wrestling  exhibitions  held 
within  the  state.  The  Oommlsslon  grant«  an- 
nual licenses  to  boxers,  wrestlers,  managers, 
trainers,  seconds,  matchmakers,  promoters 
and  bU  persons  involved  in  the  actual  con- 
duct of  matches  and  exhibitions,  such  as 
referees,  timekeepers,  judges  and  an- 
nouncers, all  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
statutory  standards  of  character,  experience, 
iitness  and  tinaiu:lal  responsibUity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ComimsElon  prescribes  the  form  of 
contract  to  be  used  between  boxers  and 
managers  and  between  boxers  or  their 
managers  and  promoting  corporations.  All 
such  contracts  must  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Comimssion  laxat  approve 
them. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission specify  in  detail  the  manner  in 
which  matches  and  exhibitions  must  be 
conducted  and  the  medical  precautions 
which  must  be  observed.  Boxing  bouts,  for 
example,  must  be  held  only  In  premlnes  so- 
proved  by  the  Commission.  Not  later  than 
five  days  after  the  bout,  our  mles  require 
a  licenced  manager  to  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  a  special  form  a  report  of  the  ex- 
penses and  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
contest. 

The  CommlSKlon  also  exercises  broad  pow- 
ers of  investigation  and  of  license  suspenKion 
and  revocation.  Our  rules  also  require  that 
all  contracts  entered  Into  by  any  licensee  of 
the  Commission  or  any  and  all  amendments, 
changes  or  naodlficatlons  calling  for  any  mo- 
tion picture,  telecast  or  radio  broadcast  of 
any  bout,  must  be  promptly  filed  with  tbe 
Commission  for  approval  and  no  person  or 
party  may  announce  or  conduct  any  such 
broadcast  or  telecast  of  any  bout  conducted 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
without  first  obtaining  iU  approval. 

Despite  the  scope  of  our  Commission's  ac- 
tivities and  the  relative  effectiveness  of  our 
regulations,  we  share  with  the  Congress  its 
concern  over  the  different  standards  of  regu- 
lation which  exist  among  the  various  states, 
also  the  lack  of  power  ol  the  states  or  fed- 
eral governmental  authorities  to  assure  the 
proper  utilization  of  communication  facili- 
ties In  connection  with  the  coverage  of  pro- 
fessional boxing  matches  and  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  same.  GeneraUy  speaking, 
we  in  New  Tork  are  opposed  to  federal  ref- 
lation of  sports,  but  In  the  light  of  our  ex- 
perience and  the  material  developed  by  the 
Senate  Sub-Commlttee  on  the  AntlTrust  and 
MonojyDly  and  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  we  agree 
that  action  at  the  federal  level  Is  needed  to 
rid  professional  boxing  on  a  nationwide  basis 
of  all  taint  of  gangster  Influence  and  monop- 
oly practices. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  IIR  8635  to  establish  a 
r^ederal  Boxing  Commission  with  adequate 
authority  to  exercise  continuing  surveillance 
over  professional  boxing  matches  which  are 
broadcast  by  television  or  nidlo  (otherwise 
than  as  part  of  bonafide  news  broadcasts)  or 
which  are  disemlnated  by  wire  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  either  to  be  received  on 
home  receivers  or  in  theatres,  arenas,  or  other 
places  of  public  assembly.  The  surveillance 
extends  to  and  only  to  the  use  of  television, 
radio  and  other  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
munications, facilities  and  those  professional 
matches  held  within  the  United  States  which 
are  covered  by  means  of  said  facilities. 

HB  8635  would  establish  a  Federal  Boxing 
Commission  consisting  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  terms 
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of  jfflce  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  six 
yes  rs  except  that  two  of  the  Commissioners 
firs  t  appointed  would  serve  terms  of  two  and 
foit  years  respectively.  The  President  shall 
one  member  of  the  Commission  to 
as  Chairman, 
operating  costs  of  the  Commission,  In- 
as  practicable,  are  to  be  covered  from 
from  licenses  to  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
ml^slon  and  toward  this  end  the  Commls- 
is  directed  to  prescribe  an  appropriate 
of  fees. 
Commission  Is  given  a  statutory  au- 
thority to  license  professional  boxers,  boxing 
,  agents,  fight  managers,  referees 
Judges,  and  any  other  persons  partlc- 
in  any  other  capacity  in  boxing 
as  the  Commission  may  by  regula- 
prescrlbe;  and  corporations,  partners 
other  business  organizations  partlclpat- 
in  or  connected  with  the  coverage  of 
covered  boxing  match,  except  persons 
( ivldlng  coverage  who  are  licensed  under 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
aidended. 

n  addition,  contracts,  agreements,  ar- 
Lgements,  and  imderstandlngs  pertaining 
the  conduct,  promotion,  or  coverage  of 
ered  boxing  matches  are  required  to  be 
writing  and  open  to  Inspection  by  the 
ximlssion.  Copies  must  be  furnished  to 
.J  Commission  upon  Its  request, 
rhe  Commission  is  further  authorized  to 
pri  ivide  by  regulation  that  such  contracts, 
ag  'eements,  arrangements  and  understand- 
In)  ;s  shall  not  contain  provisions  of  nature 
wl  ich  the  Commission  has  determined  to 
be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  profes- 
sicntd  boxing  and  the  best  Interests  of  the 
pv  blic.  Finally,  the  Commission  Is  author- 
lz4  d  to  prescribe  and  issue  regulations  with 
rei  ;ard  to  the  promotion,  conduct  and  cover- 
agi    of   covered    boxing   matches. 

rhe  legislation  provides  criminal  penalties 
f o  '  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
ar  d  orders  of  the  Commission.  It  further  au- 
th  srlzes  the  Commission  to  Issue  orders  pro- 
hl  jlting  the  holding,  or  coverage,  or  both, 
of  boxing  matches  in  connection  with  which 
the  Commission  has  determined  provisions 
of  this  legislation  or  the  Commissions  or- 
de  rs  have  been  violated  or  where  there  exists 
re  isonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
pc  Bed  covered  boxing  match  will  be  In  any 
wiiy  affected  by  bribery,  collusion,  inten- 
tlnnally  losing,  extortion,  racketeering,  or 
ti  e  use  of  unlawful  threats,  coercion,  Intiml- 
de  tlon  or  violence. 

Plnally,  the  >  ommisslon  may  by  order  pro- 
hiait  the'  coverage  in  the  United  States  of 
ai  y  boxing  match  proposed  to  be  held  out- 
si  le  the  United  States  If  it  finds  that  such 
m«ch  would.  If  held  within  the  United 
Slates,  be  a  covered  boxing  match,  and  that 
tl  ere  exists  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
tlat  such  match  Is  to  be  held  outside  the 
U  Uted  States  in  order  to  avoid  compliance 
th  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Intended  to 
piotect  the  best  interests  of  professional 
b<  Xing  and  the  best  Interests  of  the  public. 
Section  15  of  the  bill  specifically  safe- 
guards the  continued  exercise  by  any  state 
O!  locsJ  boxing  commission  or  other  agency 
ol  any  of  Its  powers,  duties,  or  functions 
w  th  respect  to  the  regulation  or  supervision 
01  professional  boxing  or  professional  box- 
ing matches  or  any  aspect  of  the  coverage 
It  reads  as  follows : 


thereof. 

■  KONINTERFERENCX    WITH    STATE    BOXING 
ATTTHORITIES 

Sec.  15.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
atiy  board,  commission,  or  other  agency,  cre- 
a  ed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  law  of  any  State 
o  ■  political  subdivision  thereof.  Common- 
Health,  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
f^om  exercising  any  of  its  powers,  duties  or 
finctions  teith  respect  to  the  regulation  or 
pervision  of  professional  boxing  or  pro- 
fkssional  boxing  matches  or  any  aspect  of  the 
coverage  thereof." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Section  16 
permits  the  State  of  New  York  to  continue 
its  present  statutory  regulation  without 
change.  For  example,  If  the  rare  occasion 
should  arise  when  a  federal  license  has  been 
issued  but  the  New  York  State  Athletic  Com- 
mission has  refused  to  issue  a  license,  the 
federal  licensee  would  not  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  a  New  York  contest  which  Is 
broadcast  by  television  or  radio.  What  HR 
8635  would  require.  In  the  case  of  a  boxing 
contest  in  New  York  to  be  broadcast  by 
television  or  radio.  Is  a  federal  license  for 
the  principal  participants  In  addition  to  a 
New  York  license,  a  filing  with  the  Federal 
Commission  of  certain  contracts  which  would 
be  filed  with  the  New  York  State  Athletic 
Commission — contracts  which  were  either 
approved  In  advance  by  the  Commission  or 
on  forms  approved  by  the  Commission — and 
the  submission  to  the  Federal  Commission 
of  an  accounting  similar  to,  but  not  neces- 
sarily identical  with,  the  accounting  required 
by  the  New  York  State  Athletic  Commission 
under  the  New  York  Law. 

Where  state  requirements  are  high  and 
effectively  enforced,  as  they  are  In  New  York. 
this  would  Involve  unnecessary  duplication 
at  the  federal  level  and  certain  aspects  of 
state  regulation.  We  would  accordingly  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  the  proposed  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion to  Issue  a  federal  license  on  the  basis 
of  a  state  license  and  to  accept  duplicate 
copies  of  the  accounting  required  by  the 
State  authorities  where  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  standards  of  state  regula- 
tion are  at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed  by 
the  federal  statutes  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  it. 

Where  there  Is  no  state  regulation  or  In- 
adequate state  regtilatlon,  the  requirement 
of  a  federal  license  and  an  accounting  to  the 
Federal  Commission  Is  necessary  to  combat 
evils  which  the  Congress  has  found  to  exist 
In  professional  boxing.  We  are  convinced,  as 
I  have  stated,  that  there  Is  a  need  In  pro- 
fessional boxing  for  supervision  which  crosses 
state  lines  and  the  licensing  of  persons  by 
the  federal  government  connected  with  cov- 
ered boxing  matches  In  order  to  assure  the 
observance  of  appropriate  standards  in  the 
conduct  of  these  matches  and  to  prevent  In- 
sofar as  possible,  collusion  and  other  criminal 
activity  which  adversely  affect  the  integrity 
of  professional  boxing. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
vision In  HB  8635  which  requires  the  licens- 
ing of  Individuals  and  corporations  who 
undertake  to  transmit  by  closed  circuit  tele- 
cast professional  contests  held  outside  of 
New  York  State  a  group  of  promoters  over 
which  we  have  no  Jurisdiction. 

In  conclusion,  because  of  the  material 
brought  out  in  the  bearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce from  July  6th  through  8th,  1965,  and 
our  own  experience,  we  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  with  the  general  approach  and 
objectives  of  HR  8635.  We  support  the  bill, 
although  we  would  prefer  to  see  an  amend- 
ment along  the  lines  suggested. 


Mr.  Harrt  Markson,  President,  Madison 
Square  Oarden  Boxing,  Inc. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Boxing  believes 
that  boxing — honest,  wholesome,  competi- 
tive boxing — Is  a  part  of  and  belongs  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  sports.  Boxing  has 
made  innumerable  contributions  to  the 
sports  tradition  of  this  nation  and  it  would 
be  regrettable  If  it  were  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  national  scene.  But  Federal  legislation 
Is  desirable  if  the  sport  Is  to  prosper. 

Past  events  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  State  Commissions,  however  efficient 
they  may  be.  cannot  cope  with  problems 
arising  from  the  Interstate  nature  of  our 
Industry.  Boxers,  managers,  promoters  barred 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  In  one  Jurts- 
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diction,  are  welcomed  to  perform  in  another; 
unqualified  promoters,  concerned  only  with 
making  "a  quick  buck'  and  getting  out, 
have  been  debasing  the  sjjort;  champions 
contemptuously  ignore  State  Conxmisslon 
denunciation  of  return  bout  contracts;  box- 
ers are  signed  to  exclusive  promotional  con- 
tracts in  defiance  of  governmental  disap- 
proval. 

Corrective  legislation  can  be  accomplished 
only  on  a  Federal  level.  This  should  be  In 
the  form  of  a  nationwide  licensing  system 
centered  in  a  Federal  agency,  a  system  that 
would  contain  Investigative  facilities  and 
criminal  penalties.  The  Federal  agency  or 
national  commission  should  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  license  all  professional  boxers,  man- 
agers, matchmakers,  promoters,  and  close- 
circuit  television  companies.  (Regular  tele- 
vision companies  already  are  under  various 
Federal  regulations) . 

As  a  licensing  agency  primarily,  such  a 
Federal  Commission  would  In  no  way  pre- 
empt present  State  authority  in  regulating 
professional  boxing,  although  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  If  such  Federal  Commis- 
sion could  seek  to  establish  uniformity  In 
rules  among  the  several  States. 

As  things  stand  now.  we  have  a  confused 
situation  in  which  the  rules  In  some  States 
call  for  a  referee  and  no  Judges;  some  have 
three  Judges  plus  a  referee  who  has  no  vote 
in  the  decision;  some  have  two  Judges  and 
a  referee.  Some  States  have  a  so-called  "10- 
must"  scoring  system;  some  have  a  "5- 
must";  some  have  a  round-by-round  sys- 
tem; some,  like  New  York,  combine  round- 
by-round  with  a  4-point  system.  And  even 
in  so  basic  a  boxing  requisite  as  gloves, 
there  is  a  variance  In  types  used,  with  gloves 
that  are  outlawed  In  some  States  being  ac- 
cepted In  others. 

A  Federal  Commission  could  also  seek  to 
bring  about  uniformity  in  medical  examina- 
tion and  medical  standards  to  prevent  the 
present  distressing  conditions  which  permits 
a  fighter  medically  rejected  In  one  State  to 
perform  In  another. 

A  Federal  Commission  could  encourage  the 
furthering  of  such  long-standing  traditions 
as  championship  defenses  within  six  months 
against  worthy  challengers  and  it  could  help 
set  up  a  pension  fund  for  retired  or  ailing 
boxers. 

Through  Its  licensing  powers  it  could  keep 
undesirables  from  entering  the  boxing  busi- 
ness and  It  could  prevent  fly-by-night  pro- 
moters from  "setting  up  shop"  for  one-shop 
ventures. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  other 
sports  which  are  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
Federal  supervision;  it  has  become  painfully 
apparent  that  boxing's  decline  and  fall  can 
be  halted  only  by  the  Congress.  Those  of 
us  who  are  genuinely  Interested  in  the 
preservation  of  this  Industry  appeal  for  re- 
medial legislation  on  the  Federal  level. 

Boxing  Is  a  sport  that  deserves  to  be  saved. 
It  is  world-wide  In  Its  appeal  and  it  knows 
no  boundaries  of  race,  religion,  nationality. 
social  status,  wealth,  education,  or  physical 
size.  It  asks  only  a  measure  of  spec'allze^ 
athletic  ability  and  a  sincerity  of  purpose 
Proper  supervision  can  help  In  the  rehabili- 
tation and  restoration  of  boxing  as  a  glam- 
orous and  glorious  sports  activity  in  this 
country. 

Statement  by  Peter  Hei-lek 
(Writer-editor-producer.  ABC-TV  News;  Col- 
umnist. Boxing  Illustrated  magazine;  In- 
spector, New  York  State  Athletic  Commis- 
sion: Author  of  the  forthcoming  Simon  & 
Schuster  boxing  book,  "The  Fighting 
Champions.") 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  regarding  a  National 
Boxing  Commissioner.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  these  are  my  views,  and  not  in  any  way 
those  of  ABC.  or  the  New  York  State  Ath- 
letic Commission. 
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I  strongly  favor  the  concept  of  a  Federal 
Oommissloner  to  supervise  boxing  on  a  na- 
tional level.  Despite  the  beliefs  of  mjiny  tin- 
informed  people,  boxing  Is  not  dead.  But  It 
Is,  I  believe,  In  need  of  change,  arui  an  In- 
formed, Imaginative,  and  Innovative  Na- 
tional Commissioner  can,  and  should,  play 
a  major  role  In  lending  direction  to  that 
change. 

We  no  longer  have  as  much  boxing  in  the 
VS.  as  we  once  did.  But  anyone  who  follows 
the  interest  surrounding  a  heavyweight  title 
fight  in  Hew  York,  or  looka  at  the  gate  re- 
ceipts for  a  bantamweight  championship 
fight  In  Los  Angeles  cant  say  boxing  is  dead. 
Just  this  year,  the  gate  and  television  re- 
ceipts from  the  Frazler-ElUs  contest  and  the 
All-Quarry  bout  serve  as  further  proof  of  the 
nationwide  and  worldwide  Interest  In  boxing. 
And  the  projected  receipts  and  already-grow- 
ing interests  in  the  proposed  showdown  be- 
tween Joe  Frazler  and  Muhammad  All  dem- 
onstrates further  how  healthy  boxing  can  be 
when  all  the  ingredients  are  right.  Boxing's 
detractors  say  the  days  of  Dempsey,  T^mney, 
and  Louis,  Walker,  Leonard.  Roes  and  Aim- 
strong  are  gone.  That's  true.  But  the  fact  la 
that  today  there  are  men  like  Emlle  Griffith, 
Dick  Tiger,  Muhammad  AU,  Rut>en  Ollvares 
and  Ismael  Lagxina.  who  would  hare  been 
standouts  In  any  era.  So  boxing  Is  far  from 
dead.  But  boxing  Is.  In  many  ways.  In  a  state 
of  near-chaos.  And  this  Is  why  I  believe  ft 
needs  competent  federal  supervision.  A  Na- 
tional Commissioner  is  needed  so  that  boxers 
such  as  one  I  came  acrose  In  the  record 
book — and  there  are  many  Just  like  him — 
with  a  record  of  5  wins  and  29  losses  are  given 
some  close  scrutiny  before  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  ring  as  nothing  more  than  men 
on  whom  other  boxers  build  up  their  records. 
Boxing  in  America  needs  someone  to  iintfy 
a  system  of  scoring  for  boxing,  which  now 
varies  from  state  to  state,  and  to  unify  the 
sanctioning  of  title  bouts  and  championship 
recognition.  Right  now.  everyone  from  Indi- 
vidual state  boxing  commissions  to  groups 
such  as  the  World  Boxing  Council  and  the 
World  Boxing  Association  sanction  their  own 
championship  bouts  and  recognize  whomever 
they  want  to  as  world  champion. 

One  need  only  look  at  each  group's  rating* 
of  boxers  each  month  to  see  Just  how  much 
confusion  these  groups  create  on  the  boxing 
aceoe.  The  history  of  divided  titles  and  par- 
tially-recognized champions  Is  a  long  one 
which  must  end.  It  Is  even  more  absurd  when 
you  realize  that  many  of  the  states  who  be- 
long to  these  so-called  World  groups  and 
lend  validity  to  them  by  recognizing  the 
champions  they  choose  do  not  even  have 
state  boxing  commissions,  and  often  do  not 
even  have  any  professional  boxing  In  the 
state  at  all.  Clearly  one  champion,  and  only 
one.  must  be  recognized  In  each  weight  divi- 
sion in  all  of  the  fifty  states.  And  when  that 
chunpion  wins  the  title,  a  National  Com- 
missioner must  see  to  It  that  he  defends  the 
title  on  a  regular  basis  against  the  top  con- 
tenders deserving  of  a  shot  at  the  crown,  so 
that  number-one  men  like  Emlle  Griffith  and 
Jimmy  Dupree  aren't  deliberately  bypawsed, 

A  National  Commissioner  should  also  take 
The  lead  In  Introducing  beneficial  and  In- 
novative new  programs  In  boxing.  One  should 
be  to  encourage  young  boxers  to  continue 
their  education  while  they  are  fighting. 
Track  stars,  basketball  and  football  players, 
swimmers,  and  many  other  athletes  gain  a 
valuable  college  education  while  becoming 
top  athletes — an  education  whose  benefits 
are  demonstrated  when  their  athletic  days 
are  over  and  they  move  Into  other  fields. 
Why  not  boxers?  There  Is  no  question  that 
taey  should  be  directed  and  encouraged  to 
do  this.  The  only  question  is  why  they 
haven't  been  up  until  now.  One  way  to  en- 
courage this  might  weU  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Inter-colleglate  boxing  and  boxing 
scholarships,  just  like  football  and  basebaU. 
Boxing  hsM  always  be«n  a  way  toward  upward 
mobility  for  the  lower  class.  What  better  way 
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to  provide  this  mobility  than  with  scholar- 
ships In  boxing,  enabling  young  men  to  learn 
to  box  while  getting  an  education  they  other- 
wise couldn't  afford? 

And,  yes,  a  National  Commissioner  U 
needed — as  in  other  sports — to  police  boxing. 
It's  a  fact  that  fixes  have  been  a  part  of  the 
game.  They  go  back  to  the  days  of  Jim  Cor- 
bett  and  Joe  Oans.  They  may  be  virtually 
non-existent  today,  at  least  In  the  blg-tlme, 
well-supervised  boxing  centers.  But  a  na- 
tional Commissioner  is  needed  to  make  sure 
that  boxing  Is  free  of  fixes  and  other  collu- 
sion. I  have  crossed  the  country  this  past 
year  from  New  England  to  California  Inter- 
viewing former  world  champions  for  a  box- 
ing book  I'm  writing  for  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter. I've  been  asked  to  present  some  fint- 
hand  information.  So  here  then,  from  the 
hours  of  taped  conversations  I  have  had.  are 
some  first-person  accounts  at  fixes — hope- 
fiiUy  to  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  to  have 
a  Commissioner  to  see  that  they  play  no  part 
In  boxing's  future. 
(Tape  Insert:   P.  T.  Story — 1940's;  Bat  Bat- 

tallno — 1920's;    Charley   Phil   Rosenberg— 

1920's;    Jake    LaMotta — 1940's;     and    Don 

Jordan — 1950.) 

And  finally,  we  come  to  what  It's  all  about, 
after  all — money.  And  this  \b  one  of  the  main 
reasons  we  need  a  Federal  Commissioner.  So 
that  boxing  can,  at  last,  have  what  It  so 
desperately  needs:  a  national  pension  fund 
for  retired  boxers.  Every  other  major  sport 
from  baseball  and  football  on  down  have 
one — except  boxing  Why?  It  Is  long  overdue. 
A  pension  fund  could  provide,  at  least  In  a 
modest  way,  the  security  that  all  too  many 
older  fighters,  as  I  have  seen  first-hand,  need 
In  their  later  years,  when  the  public  has  for- 
gotten about  them.  Boxing  needs  a  pension 
fund  because  fighters,  who  go  into  the  sport 
as  little  more  than  youngsters,  are  often  not 
oonsciouB  of  the  need  in  those  early  years 
to  provide  for  their  futures,  and  some  are 
not  yet  sophisticated  enough  to  manage 
money  properly.  A  pension  fund  is  a  must, 
and  could  prevent  familiar  stories  like  this 
one — of  fighters  who  work  for  years  only  to 
learn  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  show  for 
it — told  to  me  by  my  friend  Bobo  Olson,  for- 
mer Middleweight  Champion  of  the  World. 

(Tape  insert:  Bobo  Olsen) 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  boxing  is  a 
good  sport.  It  Is,  despite  its  critics,  a  way 
for  a  kid  to  learn  discipline,  conditioning, 
to  make  money,  and  to  achieve  recognition. 
Modern  rules  and  modem  medicine  and 
stricter  supervision  have  advanced  boxing 
to  a  point  where  serious  Injury  is  probably 
much  less  frequent  than  In  auto  racing, 
football,  and  other  sports.  As  for  the  men 
who  box,  I  have  met  many  In  my  travels,  and 
virtually  none  regret  the  years  they  devoted 
to  the  sport.  Boxing  Is  a  sport  that  tough 
kids  go  Into,  and  most  former  boxers  tell  me 
that  boxing  is  probably  the  one  thing  that 
kept  them  off  the  streets  and  out  of  trou- 
ble. And  today  It's  the  same.  Many  of  the 
young  fighters  I  know  were  once  headed  for 
trouble.  Some  had  already  been  In  It.  But 
virtually  all  have  one  thing  In  common:  the 
trouble  ended  when  they  found  boxing, 
which  gave  them  direction,  and  pride. 

We  need  a  strong,  effective,  imaginative 
National  Boxing  Commissioner — •  modern 
man  with  modern  Ideas,  who  can  change 
with  the  times.  We  owe  It  to  boxing,  we 
owe  It  to  boxing's  fans,  we  even  owe  It  to 
boxing's  critics — but  most  of  all,  we  owe  It 
to  the  young  men  who  stand  alone  in  the 
ring  when  the  lights  dim  and  the  bell  rings. 

Boxing  Is  a  sport  worth  saving. 

Boxing  Is  a  sport  that  needs  change. 

Boxing  le  a  sport  that  needs  a  National 
Commissioner. 

Thank  you. 

TAFEB  INTERVIXWB 

One  champion  from  the  1920's  told  me 

this: 
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"We  had  an  Idea  of  going  through  with 
^by  next)  fight,  and  (then)  going  some- 
where else.  You  know — let  them  win  the 
title,  cause  I  was  already  on  my  way  out. 
Pick  up  fifty  thousand  plus  the  purse.  Some- 
body In  Philadelphia  ...  we  were  supposed 
to  go  to  Philadelphia.  I  don't  even  know  who 
we  were  going  to  fight.  111  be  truthful  with 
you." 

A  world  champion  from  the  1030'b  told  me 
this  story  of  a  proposed  fixed  title  fight: 

"I  was  supposed  to  take  a  dive,  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  but  my 
manager  and  racketeers,  they  wanted  me  to 
take  a  dive.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  title 
fight." 

Q.  You  were  supposed  to  lose  the  title? 

A.  Yeah  . .  . 

Q.  Was  your  manager  In  with  the  racke- 
teers? 

A.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  racketeers  .  .  . 
my  manager  wanted  me  to  buy  (my  oppo- 
nent's) contract,  so  It  would  be  him  and 
me  business  managers  of  my  opponent.)  I 
was  supposed  to  throw  the  title,  but  I  was 
disqualified  . . . 

Former  world  middleweight  champion 
Jake  LaMotta  1»4»-61  told  of  how  he  threw 
a  fight  in  order  to  get  a  shot  at  the  title; 

"I  purposely  lost  a  fight  to  Billy  Pox  be- 
cause they  promised  me  that  I  would  get  a 
shot  to  fight  for  the  title  If  I  did  ...  I  never 
had  a  manager  ...  I  wouldn't  trust  nobody. 
I  deserved  a  chance  at  the  title,  but  because 
I  had  nobody  to  represent  me,  the  right  kind 
of  people,  so  they  say,  I  did  things  on  my 
ovm.  I  was  uncrowned  champ  for  five  years. 
Nobody  wanted  to  fight  me,  so  I  thought  this 
was  the  only  way  I  could  get  a  chance.  I 
had  to  lose  the  fight,  which  I  never  wanted 
to  do  but  I  was  only  a  kid  and  thought  this 
was  the  way  you  had  to  do  it.  Later  on  it 
came  out  in  the  Kelauver  Committee  when 
they  investigated  boxing,  and  I  admitted 
it  ...  I  was  very  ashamed  when  It  was  all 
over,  but  I  did  get  a  chance  to  tight  for  the 
title  because  I  did  something  like  that  .  .  . 
Then  when  they  finally  gave  me  the  chance. 
I  still  had  to  pay  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  get  It.  And  I  paid  it,  and  I  Rot  It, 
and  I  won  It.  There  was  a  lot  of  good  fight- 
ers around  at  that  time,  but  because  they 
weren't  on  the  In*  they  were  left  out  " 

Don  Jordan,  former  welterweight  cham- 
pion, told  me  of  bis  involvement  with  orga- 
nized crime,  and  bow  he  threw  the  title  to 
Benny  Kid  Paret  in  1960. 

Q.  What  was  it  like  winning  the  title? 

A.  It  W813  the  most  awful  experience  I  ever 
had  In  my  life.  I  was  Involved  In  some  situa- 
tions, activities  not  to  my  advantage,  shall 
we  say.  When  I  lost  (the  title)  I  was  happy. 
I  was  more  happy  losing  It  than  winning  It. 
My  wife  was  staying  with  certain  individ- 
uals (on  the  night  of  the  fight  with  Paret) 
I  was  In  the  ring,  and  they  bad  a  certain 
situation  going.  I  threw  it  for  one  reason.  I 

(could)  beat  the out  ol  him.  and  they 

told  me,  "If  you  do  it,  you're  dead."  Boxing 
Is  an  organized  monopoly.  It's  always  been, 
always  will  be.  I  didnt  know  that.  It  con- 
trols you  from  the  day  a  guy  rtarte  fighting 
until  he  quits  fighting.  I  was  approached  by 
a  certain  character  on  tlilfi  side  of  the  mob 
v,'ho  had  an  Idea  about  something,  and  he 
expressed  it.  When  I  got  back  to  St.  Louis 
I  was  approached  by  another  person  who  had 
another  idea.  He  said  "If  you  do  this,  you 
know,  we  can  help  you." 

Q.  Which  fights  of  yoTTTS  did  tliey  try  to 
arrange  the  outcome? 

A.  They  never  tried  to  arrange  anything. 
They  controlled  it  from  the  very  beginning. 

Q.  Did  you  have  fights  ccmlng  up  along 
the  way  In  your  career  that  were  pre-ar- 
ranged? 

A.  "E\'ery  fight  I  fought  was  pre-arranged 
before  I  got  Into  the  ring.  I  knew  who  was 
going  to  win  and  who  lost.  (Paret  didnt 
win  the  title.  X  gave  It  to  him  .  .  .  the  deal 
was  in.  He  had  to  H^in." 
Bobo  Olson,  former  middleweight  champ 
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tbe  '50's,  told  me  this  story  about  money 
his  that  was  mismanaged : 
"My  manager  at  that  time,  who  was  Sid 
F^aherety,  he  was  like  a  father  to  me,  when 
was  making  Ave.  six  hundred,  two  or  three 
tl^ousand,  I  was  getting  the  money.  He  was 
with  me.  But  then  I  gave  him  power 
attorney.  He  talked  to  me  that  he  was  go- 
g  to  take  care  of  my  thing  and  I  wasn't 
ing  to  end  up  broke.  Everjrtime  I  had  a 
fight,  he  was  putting  my  money  in  a 
fund  and  a  pension  fund.  He  told  me 
Then  after  awhile  I  was  worried.  After 
fought  Archie  Moore,  I  didn't  get  a  cent  for 
Archie  Moore  fight.  I  says.  'Well,  how 
C(Jme?'  I  found  out  I  was  about  125-,  150- 
ousand  In  back  taxes.  So  I  got  to  him  and 
him,  'How  come  I  owe  all  his  money, 
were  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  me?' 
found  out  he  was  using  the  money  in  a 
titu.st  fund,  a  pension  fund,  and  he  put  me 
debt  with  the  government  .  .  .  making  bad 
iHvestments  and  using  my  monsy.  He  had 
pi  >wer  of  attorney.  He  told  me  I  had  like 
venty-somethlng  thousand  In  the  trust 
filnd  and  in  the  pension  fund  I  had  66- 
tl  lousand.  .  .  ." 
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ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
DISASTER  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortu- 
DJate  that  some  Americans  seem  to  want 
t )  blame  our  coiontry  for  every  calamity 
and  disaster  that  occurs  in  the  world. 
The  latest  attempt  to  pull  down  all  the 
p  roblems  of  the  world  upon  our  heads  is 
1 16  unreasonable  claim  that  the  United 
£  tates  is  somehow  to  blame  for  short- 
c  )mings  in  the  relief  effort  in  East  Pak- 
i;  tan. 

It  is  true  that  millions  of  people  in 
last  Pakistan  are  undergoing  terrible 
s  iffering  and  deprivation.  But  it  is 
e  lually  true  th&t  the  U.S.  has  met  eveiy 
r  ;quest  for  aid  by  the  Pakistan  Govern - 
rient  and,  in  fact,  is  going  far  beyond 
t  lose  requests  in  its  effort  to  provide 
rplief. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Congressional 
iIecord  included  a  series  of  articles  deal- 
i  ig  with  the  disaster.  The  gist  of  all 
tiose  articles  is  that  responsibility  for 
canduct  of  the  relief  effort  lies  squarely 
V  1th  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  which 
1  should.  Failures  or  successes  must  ac- 
:rue  to  that  Government. 

I  would  not  pretend  fully  to  under- 
stand the  internal  problems  of  the  Pak- 
i  tan  Government,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
tiat  the  United  States  must  work  with 
t  lat  government  in  order  to  provide 
I  ;lief  to  the  citizens  of  Pakistan.  An  at- 
t  ;mpt  to  set  up  an  independent  relief  ef- 
f  Drt  would  surely  compound  the  existing 
qifflculties. 

In  short,  I  am  confident  this  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  everything  possible 
\rithin  the  confines  of  the  situation.  To 
Inply  otherwise,  I  believe,  is  a  disservice 
t  Q  our  Government  and  to  the  American 
leople,  who  have  manifested  such  a 
i  reat  compsission  and  concern  for  the 
suffering  of  our  fellow  men  around  the 
^  ,'orld. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  administration 
ictions  taken  thus  far  with  regard  to  the 
( Lisas ter  in  Pakistan : 
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NOVEMBER    IS 

President  Nixon  sent  to  President 
Yahya  a  message  of  sympathy  and  an 
offer  of  help.  The  disaster  occurred  on 
November  13-14. 

Ambassador  Farland  donated  $52,000 
In  local  currency  from  his  emergency 
funds.  Food  stocks  were  Immediately  re- 
leased by  American  voluntary  agencies  in 
E>acca. 

NOVXMBEB    17 

President  Nixon  announced  the  crea- 
tion of  a  high-level  interdepartmental 
Work  Group  on  East  Pakistan  Disaster 
Relief,  chaired  by  Maurice  J.  Williams, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — AID. 

President  Nixon  directed  the  Working 
Group  to  initially  provide  assistance  up 
to  $10  million  through  Public  Law  480 
and  other  programs  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  East  Pakistan. 

Initial  emergency  air  shipment  of 
10,000  AID-financed  blankets  and  1,000 
tents  dispatched  to  Pakistan. 

Also  in  immediate  response  50,000  tons 
of  wheat  valued  at  about  $5  million  was 
authorized  for  early  shipment  to  East 
Pakistan  to  replenish  stocks  being  drawn 
down. 

NOVEMBER    18 

Three  military  cargo  planes  carrying 
four  large  Army  cargo  helicopters  and 
crews  were  sent  from  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  two  helicopters  which 
were  in  the  vicinity  in  Nepal  were  In- 
structed to  proceed  to  Dacca. 

NOVEMBER    19 

A  commercial  plane  was  dispatched 
carrying  62.000  doses  of  typhoid  vaccine 
donated  by  Church  World  Services. 

NOVEMBER    20 

Notified  that  packaged,  high  protein 
food  was  in  short  supply,  a  plane  load  of 
90,000  poimds  of  high  protein  survival 
biscuits  donated  by  the  OflBce  of  Civil 
Defense  was  dispatched. 

Also  sent  was  a  plane  load  of  90,000 
pounds  of  canned  meat,  baby  food  and 
fruit  donated  by  Care. 

NOVEMBER    21 

Three  military  cargo  planes  carrying 
four  more  large  Huey  helicopters  and 
crews  were  sent  to  Pakistan. 

Because  internal  transport  is  very  dif- 
ficult In  the  disaster  urea,  2  commercial 
planes  were  sent  carrying  a  total  of  50 
16-foot  motorboats  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  Such  boats  will  be  used  to  carry 
supplies  internally  in  3ast  Pakistan. 

Two  planeloads  of  concentrated  food 
and  plastic  water  bottles  were  sent. 

Under  continuing  assessment.  Ambas- 
sador Farland  went  to  Dacca  directly 
to  administer  the  operation  there  and 
to  allow  for  his  own  personal  assess- 
ments. Under  these  assessments  by  the 
Ambassador  and  his  staff,  we  are  meet- 
ing requirements  as  thej  arise  and  as 
they  are  established. 

Four  more  commercial  flights  with 
emergency  supplies,  mainly  packaged 
food,  are  planned  so  far  for  this  week.  A 
decision  will  be  made  on  sending  U.S. 
military  medical  facilities  to  Pakistan  as 
soon  as  our  people — a  special  U.S.  mili- 
tary medical  team  flown  in  with  the  last 
delivery  of  helicopters — complete  their 
Initial  survey. 

So  far.  we  have  spent  about  $7  million 
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of  initial  $10  million  authorized  by  the 
President.  Immediate  requests  have  been 
met,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  assist  in  dealing  with  the 
problem. 


GOVERNMENT  "OF  THE  PEOPLE"  IS 
YOUNG  LEGISLATOR'S  GOAL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  many  Democratic 
victories  in  the  recent  elections,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  by  the  outcome  of  a 
local  Massachusetts  race.  The  successful 
campaign  of  Jon  Rotenberg,  State  rep- 
resentative-elect from  Brookline,  Mass., 
pleases  me  for  several  reasons.  Jon  gives 
the  young  and  old  alike  true  represen- 
tation; he  is  an  exceptionally  capable 
and  dedicated  young  man;  and  his  polit- 
ical philosophy  holds  that  the  purpose 
of  government  is  to  serve  the  people. 

Since  I  first  entered  Congress  in  1952, 
it  has  been  my  policy  to  have  young  peo- 
ple work  in  my  ofBce  as  research  assist- 
ants and  legislative  aides.  I  have  hoped 
this  would  enable  them  to  see  firsthand 
the  workings  of  a  congressional  ofBce  and 
demonstrate  to  those  young  people  par- 
ticularly interested  in  serving  the  public 
that  this  can  best  be  done  within  the 
legislative  framework.  It  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pride  when  these  young  people 
continue  their  interest  in  public  service 
and  particiilarly  when  they  choose  to 
stand  for  elective  oCQce  and  present  their 
credentials  to  the  voters. 

One  such  young  man  is  Jon  Rotenberg. 
who  at  23,  has  been  elected  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  as 
bne  of  the  youngest  legislators  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  same  qualities  which  marked 
Jon's  tenure  as  legislative  assistant  will 
make  him  an  outstanding  State  repre- 
sentative for  Brookhne.  Jon  is  deeply 
committed  to  change  through  the  gov- 
ernmental process,  and  he  is  dedicated 
to  serving  people.  He  possesses  an  en- 
thusiasm and  eagerness  to  help  others 
that  I  have  rarely  encountered.  Jon  is  a 
bright  and  capable  young  man,  but  it  is 
the  generosity  of  his  spirit  which  sets 
him  apart. 

Ann  Beierfleld  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser,  has  succeeded  in  capturing 
Jon's  tenure  as  legislative  assistance  will 
his  desire  to  be  a  true  representative  of 
the  people.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  this  excellent  article  on  a 
young  leader  who  delivers  for  the  people 
rather  than  shouts  for  the  few: 

Government  "of  the  People"  Is  Young 

Legislator's  Goal 

(By  Ann  M.  Beierfleld) 

For  young  Jon  Rotenberg,  a  political  ca- 
reer was  always  a  dream  for  the  future— 
and  then  the  shootings  occurred  at  Kent 
State. 

Suddenly  the  future  was  now.  There  was 
no  more  time  for  dreams. 

Rotenberg,  then  only  22,  decided  to  run 
for  the  office  of  State  representative  from 
Brookline.  And  he  won.  To  become,  at  23, 
one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  to  serve  on 
Beacon  HUl. 
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Jon  grins  as  he  admits  he  Is  "green." 
He  says  his  organization— mainly  family, 
friends  and  enthusiastic  citizens  who  lis- 
tened to  him  on  the  streets  and  liked  what 
they  beard — was  long  on  eagerness,  but  short 
on  polish. 

Jon's  campaign  was  guided  by  the  feeling 
that  government  Is  truly  and  personally  "of 
the  people,"  that  youth  must  work  construc- 
tively and  that  a  representative  must  do 
more  than  spout  platitudes — he  must  repre- 
sent. 

Rotenberg  racked  up  11,918  votes  running 
as  a  Democrat  In  the  race  for  three  con- 
tested seats.  He  finished  behind  Republican 
Incumbent  Martin  A.  Llnsky,  but  well  ahead 
of  the  8,861  votes  polled  by  the  other  win- 
ner, John  A.  Buslnger,  another  Democrat. 

"After  the  Kent  State  tragedy,  I  felt  It 
was  vital  for  young  people  to  become 
active  m  politics,"  Rotenberg  said,  "mainly, 
because  so  many  older  people  were  saying 
we  never  try  to  work  within  the  system; 
that  all  we  do  is  rip  down  society  or  riot  or 
sit  down  and  cry  when  we  cant  get  what 
we  want. 

"Well,  maybe  a  small  percentage  of  young 
people  do  behave  that  way,  but  most  of  us 
are  really  thinking.  We  want  to  work  for, 
not  against. 

"Sure,  there  were  voters  who  thought  I 
was  too  young,  but  I  never  felt  any  re- 
sentment because  of  that.  And  111  tell  you 
something:  I  feel  I  reached  the  elderly  in 
this  campaign. 

"And  I  reached  them  with  more  than 
words.  I  did  something. 

"Por  instance,  a  lot  of  older  people  wanted 
to  go  to  the  rent  control  meetings,  but 
were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  at  night. 
I  chartered  two  buses  and  broxight  them  to 
the  meetings — and  I  would  have  done  the 
same  for  the  landlords  if  they  had  needed 
a  way  to  get  there. 

"I  believe  in  doing  things  people  can 
actually  see,"  continued  Rotenberg.  "People 
don't  mind  spending  their  money  If  they 
can  see  results — see  that  it's  working  for 
them  on  a  personal   basis. 

"That  was  the  whole  keystone  of  my  cam- 
paign— a  personal  feeling  for  people.  Govern- 
ment can't  go  on  becoming  so  large  that 
It  ceases  to  be  'of  the  people.' " 

The  youthful  bachelor  Is  tall,  lean  and 
boyishly  appealing,  with  clear,  straight-for- 
ward eyes  and  a  sheaf  of  heavy  brown  hair 
that  he  keeps  trimmed  and  well-groomed. 

He  lives  with  his  mother  and  two  sisters 
in  a  big  rambling  home  on  Heath  St.,  which 
served  as  his  campaign  headquarters,  with 
his  family  working  day  and  night. 

Born  and  raised  in  Brookline,  he  attended 
elementary  schools  there  before  undertaking 
his  "prep"  studies  at  Winchendon  School. 

During  his  collegiate  years  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity— where  he  majored  in  government 
and  interpersonal  communications — he  be- 
gan to  show  the  same  dedicated  social  com- 
mitment that  spearheaded  his  campaign. 

"When  I  became  president  of  the  inter- 
fraternity  council,  I  thought  it  would  be  good 
if  the  fraternities  did  something  other  than 
throw  parties  and  drink  beer,"  he  recalled. 

"I  initiated  a  lecture  series,  and  a  big 
brother  program  at  a  school  for  mentally 
retarded  children  close  by  our  campus.  I 
thought,  as  long  as  the  fraternity  men  have 
this  brotherhood  feeling,  why  not  really  make 
it  mean  something?" 

While  there,  he  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  university's  president.  Dr. 
Vernon  R.  Alden,  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Boston  Company. 

Dr.  Alden  publicly  endorsed  his  candidacy 
as  did  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  and  Rep. 
Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill,  for  whom  the 
young  man  worked  as  legislative  aide  in 
Washington. 

Rotenberg  cast  his  lot  with  the  Demo- 
crats, for  whom  he  has  worked  "since  about 
the  age  of  12,"  because  he  felt  that  party 
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matched  his  own  philosophy  of  personal 
politics. 

"It's  more  for  the  people,"  he  says.  "But 
that  doesn't  mean  I  will  go  along  with  the 
Democrats,  straight  across  the  barrel,  right 
or  wrong.  I  don't  think  anyone  should  do 
that." 

Asked  if  he  would  call  himself  liberal,  con- 
servative or  middle-of-the-road,  he  replied: 
"I  call  myself  Jon  Rotenberg.  I'm  not  bound 
to  any  particular  line  of  thought.  It's  the 
issue  itself  that  matters. 

"I'm  for  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  the  money  could  be  spent  so  much 
better  on  social  needs  here.  But  I  believe 
very  strongly  in  law  and  order,  and  that 
policemen  deserve  our  support.  Without  law 
and  order  there  Is  chaos,  and  chaos  means 
anarchy. 

"I  don't  like  to  see  government  grow  out 
of  all  bounds,  and  get  into  too  many  areas, 
but  I  do  believe  the  state  must  push  for  more 
federal  aid  to  relieve  the  welfare  burden. 

"Most  of  all,  I  believe  in  learning  what  the 
people  want,  what's  on  their  minds.  Too 
many  legislators  ignore  the  feedback  from 
the  public.  I  want  to  get  out  and  look  for  the 
feedback. 

"I  have  a  card  file  of  people  who  called 
during  the  campaign  and  the  issues  they 
spoke  to  me  about. 

"I'm  going  to  go  through  these  cards.  And 
if  I  find,  for  example,  that  there  are  several 
people  concerned  about  mental  health,  I'd 
like  to  call  a  meeting.  Invite  a  top  legislator 
and  maybe  some  administrators  from  mental 
hospitals,  and  we  can  talk  about  it,  work  at 
it  together. 

"One  thing  that's  very  much  in  my  favor, 
I  think,  is  that  I  can  give  this  my  full  time. 

"My  sister,  Judy,  and  I  have  been  running 
an  art  gallery  and  a  couple  of  other  stores  in 
Rockport  the  past  few  summers,  and  it's 
given  me  enough  personal  Income  so  that  I 
can  give  this  new  responsibility  the  kind  of 
attention  it  must  have.  (His  legislator's  sal- 
ary will  be  $11,400.) 

"I  want  to  be  available  to  the  people  at  all 
times.  I'll  have  an  office,  but  I'll  talk  to  them 
In  the  streets,  too." 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  take  this  means  of  paying 
a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Philip  J.  Philbin,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  91st  session  following  28  years  of 
distinguished  and  dedicated  service  to 
our  country. 

Phil  Philbin  is  a  ranking  member  of 
the  powerful  and  infiuential  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  has  contributed 
immensely  to  the  strength  and  security 
of  the  Nation.  His  legislative  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  are  monu- 
mental. His  devotion  to  duty  has  set  an 
example  of  patriotic  service. 

Phil  Philbin  has  served  his  district, 
his  State,  and  the  Nation  faithfully  and 
well  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed — 
especially  because  he  is  one  of  the  grand 
and  great  personalities  of  the  Congress. 

He  is  a  great  human  being — warm, 
friendly,  personable,  genial,  a  truly  be- 
loved colleague.  We  shall  miss  him  in  the 
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House.  As  he  seeks  a  well  deserved  re- 
tirement, I  know  that  we  wish  for  him 
every  good  luck,  good  health,  and  much 
happiness. 


RETIRED  USAF  LT.  GEN.  IRA  EAKER 
ANALYZES  THE  RED  THREAT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend,  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired,  recently  attended  the 
American  Ordnance  Association's  SAC- 
briefing  on  the  Soviet-Chinese  threat  in 
Orlando,  Fla..  and  was  asked  to  analyze 
this  threat  from  a  military  view.  The  fol- 
lowing are  General  Eakers  remarks 
which  I  commend  to  every  Member  of 
this  body: 

The  Meaning  of  the  Red  Threat 

General  Holloway,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Kohler, 
Members  of  the  Symposium,  Gentlemen: 
First,  my  congratulations  to  General  Cordes 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Staff  for  the 
excellence  and  accuracy  of  his  briefing  high- 
lighting the  quantitative  aspects  of  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  and  the  emerging  Chinese  Commu- 
nist threat. 

His  presentation  of  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  nuclear  delivery  capability,  of  the 
Red  land,  sea  and  air  power  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  an  exaggeration  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  bigger  SAC,  more  U.S.  strategic 
power,  as  the  pacifists  and  doves  are  some- 
times wont  to  charge. 

The  totals  of  Red  missiles,  bombers,  and 
ships  presented  in  this  briefing  are  confirmed 
by  similar  estimates  recently  made  by  The 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  London,  Tiie 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic 
Stadies  and  the  National  Strategy  Informa- 
tion Center,  New  York. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, House  of  Representatives  released  last 
October  7th  entitled.  "The  Threat,"  gives 
generally  the  same  estimates  of  Red  strategic 
forces  we  have  heard  today. 

As  late  as  November  10th,  last.  General 
Goodpaster,  the  NATO  Commander,  warned, 
"The  Soviet  forces  of  today  constitute  a  con- 
centration of  military  power  far  beyond  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  previously  seen.  It 
Is  a  force  far  exceeding  their  reasonable  de- 
fense requirements. 

These  assessments  of  the  Red  threat  clear- 
ly indicates  that  the  USSR  is  now  the  num- 
ber one  military  world  power,  the  U.S.  Is  now 
a  second-class  power  and  the  disparity  is  still 
growing  in  favor  of  the  Reds. 

My  assigned  task  in  this  symposium  is 
"The  Meaning  of  this  Red  Threat." 

In  a  dramatic  speech  in  the  House  on 
October  10th,  the  Honorable  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
after  detailing  the  size  of  the  Red  Threat 
said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  in  the  30 
years  of  my  membership  in  this  body  have  I 
stepped  into  the  well  of  this  House  with 
greater  concern  for  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion.". I  share  completely  Mr.  Rivers'  concern 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  overstated  the  case 
when  he  continued,  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  building  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine base  in  Cuba.  Mark  my  words  well — 
one  of  these  fine  mornings  we  are  going  to  be 
told  by  the  Russians,  in  most  unmistakeable 
terms,  to  get  out  of  the  Meriterranean." 

Here  are  other  quotes  from  this  great 
speech  which  are  of  major  significance,  "The 
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portion  of   the  gross  national   product 

l+ch  Is  now  allocated  to  our  national  de- 

se   represents  the  smallest  allocation  of 

gross  national  product  to  national  de- 

se  purposes  in  20  years.  Surely  no  Ameri- 

i  would  argue  that  we  can  put  a  price  tag 

the    lives   of    our   people.    But    I   would 

be  alive  at  10 '^  than  dead  at  ir\i." 

ie    concluded,    "The    Soviet    Union    now 

i  a  nuclear  strateg^lc  weapon  capability  In 

ess  of  ours  and  this  superiority  will  con- 

ue  to  Increase  if  we  do  not  take  dramatic 

ion  to  stem  the  tide." 

In  calendar  year  1969,  the  United  States 
a  total  of  $7.5  billion  on  strategic  of- 
ve  and  defensive  weaponry.  During  that 
ine  period  the  Soviet  Union  expended  ap- 
pri  iximately  $13  billion  dollars  in  the  same 
eft  )rt." 

rhls  speech  should  be  read  In  its  entirety 
every  thoughtful,  concerned  citizen,  for 
Rivers   is  without  doubt  one  of 
best  Informed  members  of  Congresa  on 
National  Security. 
There  are  two  decisive  factors  which  give 
Russians  a  tremendous  advantage  Ln  any 
lear  exchange  with  us.  There  are  many 
lucrative  nuclear  targets   in  the  U.S. 
in  the  USSR  due  to  the  fact  that  popu- 
and  industry  is  much  more  concen- 
here  Into  urban  areas.  For  example. 
Russia   hit   the   50   largest   U.S.   cities   it 
kill  86  million  Americans  and  destroy 
of  U.S.  industry.  On  the  other  hand  a 
lear  attack  against  the  50  largest  Russian 
would  kill  only  48  million  Soviet  dtl- 
and  destroy  but  40%  of  their  Industrial 
Such  attacks  would  result  in  the 
of   42'';    of  the  U.S.    population   but 
y  20%  of  the  Russians, 
nie  other  dangerous  inequity  lies  in  the 
that  it  is  U.S.  policy  never  to  deliver 
first  nuclear   strike.   The  only   U.S.  re- 
nuclear  capability   would   be  that 
survived   an   enemy   nuclear   attack, 
estimates   of  our   weapons  survival 
Between  15  and  20%.  This  policy  makes  it 
e  for  the  USSR  to  plan  their  nuclear 
strike   against   the   strategic   forces  of 
U.S.  Obviously  the  U.S.  strategic  capa- 
whlch  survives  a  Red  first  strike  will 
hit  the  nuclear  delivery  capacity  of  the 
,  since  it  would  be  senseless  to  tar- 
ICBM  sites  which  have  already  released 

missiles, 
ince  President  Nixon  expressed  grave  con- 
when  he  was  a  candidate,  about  Rus- 
s   growing    strategic   strength   coincident 
our  own  unilateral  disarmament,  and 
both  have  accelerated  since  he  became 
c^mander-in-Chief ,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
mine  this  phenomenon. 
rhls  is  my  present  analysis  of   the  Nixon 

policy, 
ae  went  to  the  country  recently  in  an  ef- 
to  elect  a  Republican  Congress,  by  re- 
cur people   that  he  expressed  the 
in  hla  Inaugural  Address  that  we  are 
ing  a  period  of  confrontation  with  the 
s  and  moving  into  a  period  of  negotia- 
n.  Since  he  become  President,  therefore. 
has  reduced  our  defense  budgets  by  more 
n   $10    billion   and   has   not   deployed    a 
gle  new  offensive  strategic  weapon,  rely- 
upon  SALT  (the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
n    Talks)     to    provide    for    our    security 
ough  negotiation.  In  the  meantime.  Mr. 
i  xon  will  continue  to  wind  down  the  Viet- 
War,  reducing  by  more  than  half  the 
and  cost  of  that  conflict  and  reducing 
r  defense  forces  by  about  one  million  men, 
htary  and  civilian. 

Whether  this  plan  will  be  politically  effec- 

'e.  I  cannot  predict,  not  being  a  pollttcian 

political  commentator.  But  I  am  certain, 

ving  spent  fifty  years  as  a  Red  watcher. 

It  wUl  not  favorably  influence  Kremlin 

icy.  The  USSR  will  never  agree  to  return 

strategic  Inferiority  or  parity  at  Vienna. 

.slnkl  or  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  evi- 
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dence  that  they  have  abandoned  their  plans 
for  world  domination  and  they  know  that 
parity  Is  not  the  route  to  success  in  that  area. 
Instead  of  the  period  of  negotiation,  for 
which  the  President  hoj>es,  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, have  a  period  of  Red  nuclear  black- 
mail. Taking  advantage  of  their  strategic 
superiority,  the  Reds  will  begin  to  show  their 
muscle  and  make  hostile  demands.  Already 
since  achieving  superiority  they  have  be- 
come much  more  aggressive.  Their  air  and 
sea  bases  in  North  Africa,  their  missiles  and 
fighters  In  Egypt,  their  growing  naval  thrusts 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  their  missile  carrying  subs  off  our 
coast  provide  unmlstakeable  evidence  of  this. 
On  May  aoth  last  their  missile  ships  re- 
turned to  Cuban  waters  and  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies  report  that  Russian  bombers  are 
now  using  Cuban  bases. 

Faced  then  with  positive  evidence  of  Red 
truculence  and  blackmail.  President  Nixon 
wUi  go  to  the  American  people  in  his  own 
re-election  bid  In  1972  reminding  our  p>eople 
and  all  the  world  that  he  bent  over  back- 
ward in  an  effort  to  support  SALT.  He  even 
continued  our  own  strategic  disarmament 
for  two  years  despite  certain  evidences  of 
the  Red  strategic  arms  build-up.  Since  this 
effort  failed,  he  proposes  to  begin  at  once  to 
restore  the  strategic  Imbalance.  He  can  point 
out  that  since  we  have  twice  the  economic 
resources  of  the  USSR  we  can  and  will  do  this 
without  further  delay.  Such  a  campaign 
promise  will  be  very  effective  as  our  people 
will  by  then  have  ample  warning  of  the 
hazard  in  strategic  inferiority,  the  loss  of  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  posture. 

There  is  a  terrible  danger  in  the  Nixon  de- 
fense strategy  I  have  outlined  it.  The  Reds 
may  not  permit  our  rearmament.  Over  the 
Hot  Line  from  Moscow  could  come  this  ulti- 
matum: "As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  we 
now  have  your  land-based  ICBM's  well  cov- 
ered with  our  SSS's.  Your  own  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  told  your  Congress  that  we  can 
destroy  95%  of  your  ICBM  capability  In  a 
surprise  first  strike.  The  only  thing  we  now 
have  to  fear  is  your  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
nuclear  submarines.  We  now  order  you  to 
send  these  vessels  Into  the  Black  Sea  where 
we  can  be  siu-e  they  are  disarmed.  You 
win  be  wise  to  comply,  since  each  of  your 
subs  at  sea  is  now  followed  everywhere  it 
goes  by  two  of  our  killer  subs." 

In  such  a  circumstance,  when  the  USSR 
has  about  the  same  strategic  superiority, 
four  to  one,  which  we  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  President  may 
have  no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  the 
Red  ultimatum,  as  Khruschev  responded  in 
1961. 

With  loss  of  our  No.  1  power  position  will 
go  loss  of  world  leadership.  Many  fateful 
consequences  will  inevitably  follows. 

One  early  and  tragic  result  may  be  the 
destruction  of  gallant  little  Israel.  The  U.S. 
has  been  the  only  nation  guaranteeing 
Israel.  The  U.S.  has  been  the  only  nation 
guaranteeing  Israel''  continued  status  as  a 
free  nation,  with  the  strength  to  enforce  its 
pledge.  This  guarantee  will  be  ineffective  In 
the  future  with  the  U.S.  a  second-rate  world 
power. 

A  second  inevitable  result  will  be  the 
break-up  of  NATO.  European  leaders  have 
realized  for  some  time  that  the  U.S.  no 
longer  was  a  dependable  ally  and  assured 
protector,  her  people  having  lost  the  will 
and  refused  to  provide  the  means  for  Free 
World  leadership.  This  is  why  the  leaders  In 
Germany  and  Prance,  have  been  recently  to 
Moscow  seeking  some  form  of  detente  with 
the  Kremlin.  That  also  was  the  reason 
Greece  and  Turkey  refused  use  of  their  bases 
to  U.S.  aircraft  in  the  late  Middle  East  crisis. 
Likewise  It  accounts  for  the  recent  defec- 
tion of  Canada,  confirmed  by  her  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China. 
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The  U.S.  must  now  alter  its  strategy  since 
its  defense  postitfe  Is  such  that  its  peace- 
keeping ability  is  no  longer  credible.  When 
the  U.S.  was  the  No.  1  world  power,  so 
acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe,  its  earlier 
policies  of  massive  retaliation  and  graduated 
response  were  effective. 

A  nation  faced  with  an  adversary  having 
superior  nuclear  capability  and  strategic 
strength  has  only  these  options:  It  can 
strike  first  In  a  surprise  attack  In  order  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  capacity  of  the  enemy. 
It  can  await  the  enemy's  first  strike  and 
then  retaliate  by  launching  whatever  nu- 
clear weapons  survive  upon  the  cities  of  the 
enemy.  Or  it  can  accede  to  nuclear  black- 
mall,  tantamount  to  surrender. 

Our  former  alUes  of  the  Free  World  have 
but  two  options  now.  They  can  make  the 
best  deal  they  can  get  from  Moscow  or  they 
can  develop  their  own  nuclear  defenses. 
Britain  and  France  have  a  nuclear  start  and 
Germany  and  Japan  wUl  no  doubt  t)e  mak- 
ing that  bard  decision  soon. 

In  the  past,  whenever  U.S.  defense  appro- 
priations were  reaching  dangerously  lo\^' 
levels,  the  Reds  always  took  some  offensive 
action  to  alarm  our  people  and  warn  our  lead- 
ders.  The  blockade  of  Berlin,  the  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
were  such  examples.  The  U.S.  then  acted 
promptly  to  restore  the  credibility  of  its  de- 
terrent posture. 

The  Reds  have  done  the  same  thing  this 
time.  They  have  never  been  more  aggressive 
than  since  gaining  strategic  superiority. 
Their  fleets  in  all  the  world's  oceans,  their 
planes,  missiles  and  troops  into  Egypt,  their 
nuclear  submarines  patrolling  our  coasts  and 
their  sub  base  in  Cuba  have  given  unmlstake- 
able warning.  But  our  people  have  not  re- 
sponded as  in  the  past. 

Some  defense  leaders  credit  this  apathy  to 
an  unrealistic  reliance  upon  SALT  (the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks) .  The  recent 
action  of  the  House  on  defense  appropriations 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  SALT.  Why 
would  Russia  agree  to  mutual  disarmament 
when  she  has  Congressional  confirmation 
that  U.S.  unilateral  disarmament  is  being 
accelerated? 

You  will  recall  that  General  Cordes  told  us 
"The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  about  to  seize 
world  technological  leadership  from  the 
United  States."  He  also  pointed  out  that 
they  have  already  spent  about  three  billion 
dollars  more  than  we  have  on  defense  ori- 
ented research  and  that  their  annual  ex- 
pansion In  their  R&D  effort  has  been  10',i 
a  year  while  ovirs  has  only  been  4''; ,  hardly 
enough  to  cover  rising  inflation  costs. 

I  thought  his  comment  on  Soviet  Research 
Institute  growth  was  especially  significant  in 
this  area.  "The  Soviets  have  established  a 
technically-oriented  society.  As  a  measure  of 
this  growth,  they  have  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  research  institutes  over  the  past 
20  years  and  quadrupled  their  graduated  en- 
gineers. This  technical  manpower  force  is 
now  six  times  the  size  of  ours." 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  has  repeatedly 
warned  the  Congress  of  the  tremendous  Red 
R&D  effort  and  its  dangerous  consequenceo 
for  us. 

In  Russia  the  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians  enjoy  favored  status,  ranking 
right  after  the  Party  leaders  in  salary,  hous- 
ing, food  and  prestige.  There  are  no  unem- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers  in  the  USSR, 
while  we  have  today  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers.  To  me,  this 
has  ominous  and  obvious  future  conse- 
quences. 

It  means  that  the  USSR  wUl  have  siiperior 
.strategic  weapons  in  the  future.  Add  this 
to  their  numerical  superiority  and  our  de- 
fenses lose  their  deterrent  credibility  en- 
tirely. 
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There  is  another  grave  significance  to  this 
Soviet  technological  superiority.  They  will 
ultimately  control  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Their  consumer  products  will  be  better, 
cheaper  and  favored  world-wide  as  were 
those  of  Britain  in  earlier  times  and  as  are 
those  of  Germany,  Japan  and  the  U.S.  today. 
I  foresee  and  fear  the  time  when  Russian 
technology  joins  the  great  Industrial  capac- 
ity of  Western  Europe  to  dominate  the 
world's  commercial  markets. 

The  Reds  also  have  caught  this  vision. 
That's  why  they  are  now  building  a  vast 
merchant  marine,  able  to  deliver  these  mer- 
chandise cargoes  to  every  people  on  every  Is- 
land and  continent  on  earth. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  USSR-U.S.  In- 
equity which  disturbs  me  greatly.  I  have  a 
sufficient  acqualntenance  with  history  to 
know  that  more  nations  have  fallen  due  to 
Internal  disorder  and  decay  than  from  out- 
side conquest.  I  see  in  our  Country  today 
many  of  the  maladies  which  have  been  fatal 
to  other  peoples,  other  nations  once  great 
but  which  ultimately   disappeared. 

The  apathy  of  our  people  to  their  defense 
establishment  and  forces  passes  all  under- 
standing. In  1962  there  was  strong  popular 
support  for  President  Kennedy  when  he  or- 
dered the  Russians  to  get  their  offensive  mis- 
sUes  out  of  Cuba.  Contrast  that  reaction  with 
the  lack  of  popvUar  concern  when  President 
Nixon  told  us  that  the  Soviets  were  building 
a  nuclear  sub  base  In  Cuba. 

We  also  have  in  this  country,  as  we  all 
know,  a  large  and  growing  group  of  traitors. 
By  definition  of  long  standing  a  traitor  is 
one  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
During  the  Vietnam  War  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, some  In  high  places,  have  given  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  Reds,  hiding  be- 
hind the  legal  fiction  that  war  was  not  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

When  some  historian  of  the  future  does 
the  job  on  us  which  Gibbon  did  on  Rome, 
I  believe  he  will  trace  the  beginning  of  our 
decline  to  our  tolerance  of  treason.  The  Reds 
do  not  have  that  problem. 

There  is  now  much  talk  about  national 
priorities.  We  are  told  that  we  must  reduce 
defense  expenditures  in  order  to  provide 
more  funds  for  other  pressing  priorities.  I 
submit  that  our  first  priority  must  be  the 
national  security  for  if  that  fails  the  other 
priorities  do  not  matter.  Our  conquerors  will 
take  care  of  those. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  feeling 
in  this  country,  which  has  been  fostered  by 
the  Intellectual-left,  that  the  Reds  no  longer 
represent  a  serious  menace  since  Russia  and 
China  are  quarreling.  I  believe  the  USSR- 
ChiCom  quarrel  is  like  spats  between  hus- 
bands and  wives.  They  can  be  bitter,  but 
when  third  parties  Intervene,  the  couples 
promptly  double  up  on  the  intruder. 

Despite  this  heated  oral  controversy,  I  note 
both  big  Red  powers  have  been  supplying  aid 
to  North  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  present  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity, what  should  be  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  our  defense  forces?  While  a  detailed 
discussion  of  this  subject  lies  outside  my  as- 
signment at  this  symposium,  I  have  compiled 
such  a  force  list  and  can  make  it  available  to 
anyone  who  is  interested.  There  are  some 
facts  and  conditions  relating  to  this  question 
pertinent  to  my  topic  "The  Meaning  of  the 
threat." 

No  Free  World  leader  knows  what  would 
deter  an  enemy  from  launching  a  nuclear 
first  strike.  Only  the  rulers  in  Moscow  and 
Peking  know  that.  We  do,  however,  have 
some  pertinent  yardsticks.  Our  strategic 
superiority  has  kept  the  truce  thus  far.  At 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  when 
our  strategic  superiority  was  four  or  five 
times  theirs,  they  were  deterred. 

A  nation  whose  policy  Is  to  survive  a  nu- 
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clear  first  strike  and  retaliate  must  be  sure  to 
emphasize  all  defense  measures  including  the 
ABM  and  civil  defenses,  especially  shelter 
programs  and  ample  warning  devices. 

An  adequate  force,  when  on  the  defensive 
must  also  be  much  larger,  more  extensive  and 
more  expensive  than  a  nuclear  first  strike 
force  due  to  the  frightful  destructiveness  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Incidentally,  I  never  knew 
of  any  body  who  ever  won  while  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

The  freqxiently  heard  argument  against  the 
great  cost  of  our  defense  system  is  scarcely 
valid  since  whatever  it  costs  is  but  a  pittance 
compared  to  what  we  would  lose  if  our  de- 
fenses failed. 

Here  I  warn  to  suggest  one  caution  to  the 
military. 

Sometimes  in  the  past  when  defense  ap- 
propriations were  inadequate  the  Armed 
Services  have  engaged  in  heated  controversy 
over  the  sparce  funds  which  were  available. 
That  would  be  fatal  now  when  it  is  open  sea- 
son on  all  things  military.  Every  military 
leader  must  put  national  interest  above  any 
partisan  or  parochial  advantage.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  .Staff  and  all  subordinates  in  uni- 
form must  speak  with  one  voice  resolving  all 
issues  In  conference  and  creating  no  inter- 
service  rivalry  headlines. 

National  security  should  never  be  a  par- 
tisan or  political  issue.  It  is  as  non-partisan 
as  safe  streets  and  clean  air.  Since  national 
security  concerns  every  citizen,  it  should  be  a 
concern  of  every  citizen. 

One  decisive  aspect  of  the  Red  thi-eat  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  That  is 
the  intention,  plan  and  will  of  enemy  leader- 
ship. Does  anyone  who  has  observed  the  truc- 
ulence of  the  Kremlin  during  the  years  since 
World  War  II,  when  their  strategic  forces 
were  inferior,  doubt  that  they  vrtll  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  now  that  they  are  the 
Worlds  No.  1  military  power?  Has  anyone 
seen  any  evidence  that  Soviet  leadership  has 
abandoned  its  announced  plan  for  World  con- 
quest? 

Two  things  are  neces.sary  for  world  domi- 
nation, the  military  power  and  the  will  or 
determination  of  national  leadership  to  use 
It.  Russia  undoubtedly  now  has  both. 

When  the  U.S.  was  the  No.  1  military 
p>ower  in  the  world  this  represented  no 
menace  to  any  people  or  nation  on  earth. 
Everyone  here  and  abroad  knew  that  our 
strength  was  defensive.  Not  since  1898  (the 
Spanish  American  War)  has  the  U.S.  been 
an  expansionist  nation  or  had  an  aggre.ssive 
policy.  Can  any  informed  person  say  the 
same  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin? 

In  1914  the  Kaiser  and  his  Prussian  War 
Lords  had  the  will  for  conquest  but  not.  as 
it  developed,  the  military  strength.  In  1940 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese  War 
Lords  had  the  will  but  not  the  means.  Now 
for  the  first  time  there  Is  a  nation  with  the 
strength  and  whose  leaders  obviously  pos- 
sess the  will  for  conquest. 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  I  have  observed  that 
some  of  our  people  misunderstand  why  we 
recommend  superior  U.S.  military  strength. 
Recently,  for  example.  Senator  Brooke  criti- 
cized General  Ryan  for  saying  our  strategic 
forces  must  be  able  to  disarm  an  enemy. 

Frankly,  I  have  little  Interest  in  retalia- 
tion or  how  many  Russians  or  Red  Chinese 
are  killed  after  a  massive  nuclear  attack  on 
the  U.S.  Everything,  everyone,  every  Institu- 
tion I  cherish  will  have  been  destroyed. 

What  I  want,  what  this  country  must 
have,  is  a  strategic  force  of  such  size  and 
composition  that  no  enemy  will  ever  dare 
to  launch  that  massive  nuclear  first  strike. 
We  have  had  such  a  force,  it  has  kept  the 
uneasy  nuclear  truce  for  two  decades.  We 
have  lost  It.  We  must  never  cease  our  effort 
until  we  get  It  back.  TTiat  is  our  highest 
national  priority. 
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TOP   PRIORITY:    COMMUNIST   WAR 
PLAN  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDETt.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  following  bulletin  published  by  the 
Christian  Heritage  Center  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  came  to  my  attention  and  I  submit 
it  for  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Record  : 

Top  Priorfty  :  C.jmmunist  War  Plan  in  the 
U.S.A. 

It  is  a  rare  event  when  you  can  read  the 
outline  of  the  Communist  plan  of  attack  In- 
side the  United  States  In  clear  and  unmis- 
takable language.  But  such  Is  the  case.  In 
Political  Affairs,  October  1970,  James  J.  Tor- 
mey  sets  forth  Communist  strategy  under 
the  title:  "The  Need  for  a  National  Defense 
Organization" 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — it  is  a  deter- 
mined effort — based  on  careful  planning  to 
turn  the  fiow  of  events  toward  revolution 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

Gus  Hall.  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  gave  this  appraisal  in  his  re- 
port to  the  National  Committee; 

"We  must  now  set  our  course,  fix  our 
priorities,  assign  forces  so  that  we  work  to- 
ward the  crystallization  of  o  broad  people's 
alliance  which  will  gather  all  the  forces  of 
rebellion  into  a  coalition  that  will  have  the 
power  to  challenge  the  policies  of  the  mo- 
nopoly-mllitary-lndustrial  complex  on  all 
levels,  on  all  fronts.  That  is  the  key  link. " 

Hall  further  stated  that  "given  proper 
leadership  the  democratic  and  radical  forces 
arc  powerful  enough  to  prevail." 

If  the  Communist  coalition  of  rebellion 
and  revolution  Is  not  to  prevail.  It  will  be 
because  a  superior  force  is  brought  to  bear 
against  them.  That  Is  why  It  Is  so  vitally 
Important  for  us  to  be  informed  as  to  Com- 
munist plans  and  strategy.  Therefore,  as  an 
American  and  as  a  Christian,  we  urge  you 
to  study  carefully  this  battle-plan  of  the 
Communists.  Here  are  key  excerpts  from 
Tormey's  article: 

THE  ROLX  OF  COMMUNISTS 

On  this  basis  I  see  two  concurrent  jnasslve 
drives  in  an  effort  to  build  a  solid  foundation 
for  a  broad  people's  alliance  in  the  United 
States.  One  is  a  drive  on  the  peace  front 
aided  by  the  founding  of  an  Anti- Imperialist 
Peace  Center  with  a  full  anti-imperialust  pro- 
gram. The  other  is  a  drive  on  the  democratic 
front,  for  the  preservation  and  greater  exten- 
sion of  democracy  in  the  U.S.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  essential  need  is  to  bring  into 
being  a  new  national  organization  as  the 
center  from  which  to  conduct  the  fight.  In 
regard  to  both  centers  the  objective  would  be 
to  infuse  both  movements,  now  floundeting 
in  terms  of  direction,  with  a  worWngt-r/ov."! 
approach  to  their  ftroblems,  and  to  project 
programs  consistent  with  this.  Such  centers 
can  become  new  homes  for  new  radical  forces 
where  Communists  and  non-Commun:.sts 
can  work  together  on  programs  that  are  mu- 
tually acceptable.  This  will  serve  to  broaden 
the  power  base  of  the  Left,  to  put  forces, 
working-class  troops  of  all  races,  at  the  com- 
mand, of  the  Left.  Thereby  the  Left  can  help 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  alliances  and 
coalitions  and  to  guarantee  the  kind  of  per- 
spective that  will  help  them  to  grow  and 
serve  our  nation  better. 

Today  there  are  huge  numbers  of  forces 
at  work  in  the  fight-back  against  repression, 
but  there  is  also  much  proliferation  of  effort. 
There  are  conflicting  trends  relative  to  the 
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fightback  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  co- 
or  llnatlon  around  major  eases  nationally. 
W  lUe  everyx)ne  has  been  "doing  his  thing." 
fe  V  have  been  defending  the  Communists  or 
ov  jrtly  fighting  antt-Commtinism.  This  con- 
di  ion  is  a  threat  not  only  to  our  Party  but 
al:  o  to  the  people's  movement.  At  the  same 
111  ae.  Communists  In  many  places  have  been 
ac;lve  in  the  movements  which  do  exist,  and 
ha  ve  in  most  cases  been  responsible  for  bring- 
in  ;  about  a  number  of  conferences  against 
re  )re3slon.  Where  this  Is  taking  place,  some 
se  nblance  of  unity  Is  being  brought  about. 

rhe  main  thrust  of  our  line  in  the  fight 
ag  linst  repression  must  be  to  build  alliances 
ar  d  coalitions  wherever  we  can  Influence 
ev;nts.  However,  the  question  arises  how  we 
ca  ti  Increase  our  pnawer  base  In  order  to  play 
ar  effective  role  in  Influencing  the  broader 
de  mocratic  movement  to  fight  for  the  preser- 
ve tlon  of  democracy  and  Its  extension  to  the 
m  lllons  who  have  never  had  It :  the  poor  and 
es  >ecially  the  Black  and  other  racial  mlnor- 
itl  BS.  In  this  context  there  arises  the  ques- 
ti(  n  of  whether  and  how  to  build  a  new 
n:  tional  organization. 

En  this  connection.  It  is  clear  that  we  Com- 
m  inists  will  not  Increase  our  ability  deci- 
si'  el>  to  Influence  the  fight  against  repres- 
sl(  >n  without  an  effective  fight  for  the  legal- 
it;  ■  of  our  Party.  No  one  respects  those  who 
dc  not  fight  for  themselves.  No  one  will  fight 
fo  •  us  if  we  don't  fight  for  ourselves.  Our 
cr  jdentials  to  give  leadership  to  others  and 
o\  r  legitimate  place  in  the  general  movement 
a(  alnst  repression  can  only  be  understood, 
ar  d  win  respect  of  others,  if  we  set  an  ex- 
a;  iple,  working  In  our  own  defense  as  well  as 
in   the  defense  of  others. 

Concretely,  this  means  fighting  againat  the 
in  lictment  of  Arnold  Johnson.  It  means 
sn  lastung  the  c\irrent  attempt  to  revive  the 
M  ;Carran  Act  Indicated  by  the  Attorney 
Gi  ineral's  efforts  to  haul  the  Young  Workers' 
Li  Deration  League  and  the  New  York  Center 
fo  •  Marxist  Education  before  the  Subversive 
A(  tivltles  Control  Board  (the  school  hear- 
In?  Is  scheduled  for  November  13).  It  means 
a  3ght  to  repeal  the  McCarran  Act.  It  means 
a  fight  for  access  to  the  ballot  everywhere. 
It  means  a  struggle  to  eliminate  antl-Com- 
m  Linist  hiring  restrictions  In  defense  plants 
ai  id  government  Jobs.  And  It  means  a  fight 
f  c  r  the  deletion  of  anti-Commimist  clauses 
Ir  all  union  constitutions,  and  for  the  re- 
instatement of  Gene  Robel,  who  had  suc- 
c«  ssfuUy  fought  for  the  right  of  Communists 
tc  be  employed  in  "defense"  industries,  to 
fill  membership  In  the  lAM.  In  short,  what 
is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  campaign 
&i  alnst  antl-Communlsm  In  general,  always 
ai  soclating  our  oppression  as  a  political  mi- 
ni irlty  with  the  oppression  of  all  other  mi- 
ni iritles. 

A  national  organization  to  meet  today's  re- 
q  lirementa  should  be  composed  of  both 
C  )mmunlsts  and  non-Communists  who  sub- 
s<  rlbe  to  the  concepts  here  outlined,  with 
U  entlflable  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
si  aring  leadership  with  others. 

It  should  have  a  comprehensive  program  to 
n  eet  the  constitutional  crisis.  It  should 
wrest  the  national  banner,  the  American 
fl  ig,  from  the  bloodstained  hands  of  the  rul- 
iig  class  who  have  defiled  it  and  from  the 
u  tra-Right  who  have  pre-empted  It.  It 
V  ust  be  made  for  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
Ci  m  history  the  banner  of  all  the  people. 

It  should  become  an  organization  which 
u  iderstands  that  the  fight  against  racism  is 
a  )solutely  central — the  main  ingredient  In 
tUe  attempt  to  achieve  a  people's  unity 
a  gainst  repression. 

It  must  become  a  movement  which  seeks 
a  llances  with  all  the  oppressed,  based  on  the 
c  )mnion  denominator  which  exists  among 
t  lem  and  exposing  the  oppressor — the  im- 
p  irtalist  nillng  class. 
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It  mufit  become  a  movement  which,  pre- 
cisely because  It  is  on  the  aide  of  the  op- 
pressed. wUl  fight  for  the  rights  and  the  le- 
gality of  the  Communist  Party.  And  it  will 
do  so  not  alone  from  an  abstract  "rights" 
point  of  view  but  because  the  Conrununist 
Party  is  among  the  oppressed  as  well  as  the 
defender  and  champion  of  all  oppressed  peo- 
ples. 

It  should  be  a  movement  which  will  de- 
fend victims  of  repression  both  legally  and 
through  mass  campaigns. 

It  should  help  to  organize  medical  serv- 
ices and  first-aid  to  vlctlmB  of  police  bru- 
tality at  demonstrations,  or  picket-lines,  and 
strive  to  service  political  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

It  must  have  a  young,  vigorous  and  imagi- 
native working  class  leadership  of  all  races, 
with  identifiable  young  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  sharing  leadership  with  other 
progressive  forces. 

It  was  with  the  aim  of  reviewing  the  ideas 
set  forth  above  that  this  writer  was  sent 
about  the  United  SUtes  to  talk  with  every- 
one we  could  reach  and  to  try  to  see  these 
problems  through  the  "eyes  of  others."  I 
talked  with  more  than  seventy-eight  people 
in  aU  walks  of  life,  and  I  posed  the  following 
questions  to  each : 

THBOUCH  THE  EYES  OF  OTHERS 

What  Is  your  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
the  U.S.  now  with  respect  to  repression? 

Are  there  acceptable  common  denomina- 
tors which  could  lead  to  greater  unity  of 
the  repressed? 

What  defense  can  Communists  expect, 
should  the  attack  upon  the  Communist  Par- 
ty be  stepped  up? 

When  I  met  directly  with  a  victim  or  a 
victim's  family,  I  alio  aeked  how  the  Com- 
munist Party  could  help. 

I  saw  only  those  who  would  see  me  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  was  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  and  good  will.  Most  of 
those  I  talked  with  were  non-Communista. 
Some  were  themselves  victims  of  repression 
or  were  members  of  the  families  of  victims. 

FUBTHER  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  are  some  further  conclu- 
sions which  can  be  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ences of  my  tour : 

First,  most  people  fighting  against  re- 
pression agree  with  the  estimate  of  our  Party 
with  respect  to  this  matter  at  our  National 
Committee  meeting.  They  believe  that  mil- 
lions of  other  people  share  our  concern. 

Second,  many  i)eople  realize  that  the  pres- 
ent proliferation  of  effort  of  the  democratic 
forces  in  the  flghtback  ie  an  obstacle  to 
reaUzing  the  full  potenUal  power  of  the 
people's  movement;  yet  most  are  unable  to 
determine  how  unity  can  be  achieved,  and 
would  take  a  lead  from  xis  were  we  to  provide 
an  answer. 

Third,  though  there  are  ominous  stirrings 
in  ruling-class  circles,  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
vive red-baiting  and  to  reDew  their  attack 
up>on  our  Party,  a  massive  movement  can  be 
organized  to  oppoee  this. 

Fourth,  thousands  of  victims  of  repression 
In  our  country  need  our  Party's  experience 
and  dedication  in  the  fight  against  oppres- 
sion. In  respect  to  some  of  the  current  de- 
fense cases  in  the  courts,  there  should  be  a 
national  effort  to  free  the  victims.  These  are 
among  the  many  reasons  why  there  is  a 
need  for  a  national  organization  along  the 
lines  outlined  above. 

Fifth,  we  can  learn  much  from  the  people 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  but  we 
must  develop  a  style  of  work  which  permits 
this. 

Clearly,  the  forcee  of  reaction  can  be  de- 
feated— the  democratic  and  radical  forces  are 
most  powerful — our  task  is  to  unleash  this 
power  by  giving  It  able  leadership. 
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FOREIGN     TRADE    BILL    FOR    US 
JOBS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign trade  bill,  passed  barely  a  week  ago, 
has  already  received  retaliation  from 
many  powerful  lobbies  in  the  United 
States  who  carry  on  as  if  unaware  that 
America's  largest  consumer  is  the  U.S. 
workingman. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  be- 
come a  bitter  spokesman  against  job  pre- 
ferences for  Americans.  This  was  to  be 
expected  since  it  was  the  international 
banking  cartel  that  initiated  the  "share 
the  wealth  for  the  world"  program  and 
which  has  been  adamant  In  Its  goal  to 
hold  down  progress  in  the  United  States 
in  a  compensatory  blueprint  designed  to 
upgrade  incomes  in  other  countries  of  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  taxpayers. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  international 
lobbyists  who  over  the  years  have  ex- 
ploited the  working  people  with  such 
promotional  talk  as  more  jobs,  higher  in- 
come, and  better  living  conditions,  now 
defend  abolition  of  American  jobs  and 
American  goods. 

Threats  of  retaliation  against  Ameri- 
cans wanting  at  least  a  fair  chance  to 
manufacture  goods  for  their  own  market 
are  traceable  to  an  emotional  hysteria 
coming  from  other  Americans  striving  to 
protect  their  investments  and  commit- 
ments outside  the  United  States. 

For  the  most  part,  the  only  American 
products  now  being  exported  are 
machinery  and  sophisticated  weaponry 
and  tools  which  foreign  nations  thus  far 
have  been  unable  to  develop  or  manufac- 
ture themselves. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  if  U.S. 
products  cannot  compete  prloewise  in  the 
United  States  against  foreign  imports. 
they  most  certainly  caimot  compete  in 
foreign  markets — imless  we  give  them 
away  or  supply  the  purchasing  capital 
through  foreign  aid  programs. 

We  might  ask,  "Just  what  does  Japan 
buy  from  the  United  States?"— Or,  "Will 
Israel  retaliate  by  not  buying  jet  aircraft 
and  tanks?"  Foreign  retaliation  against 
farm  products?  The  great  mass  of  Amer- 
ican farm  commodities  leaving  our  shores 
as  exports  are  being  sold  to  foreign  na- 
tions imder  Public  Law  480  which  pro- 
vides such  liberal  credit  terms  that  cer- 
tainly no  nation  could  afford  to  retaliate 
against. 

At  hearings  relating  to  the  inspection 
of  imported  livestock  products,  a  Mr. 
loanes  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
OfBce,  testified  that  U.S.  meat  exports 
to  foreign  countries  constitute  roughly 
700  million  i>ounds.  while  foreign  meat 
imports  to  the  United  States  are  esti- 
mated at  1,600  million  pounds.  As  to 
meat,  the  American  farmer  would  enjoy 
a  greater  prosperity  from  domestic  sales 
in  the  United  States  than  from  exports. 
To  those  v.>cal  opponents  of  "Made  in 
America  by  Americans"  who  would  jus- 
tify denying  Americans  jobs  by  saying 
they  are  for  free  trade  why  have  they 
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never  voiced  opposition  to  the  stringent 
trade  prohibitions  placed  against  all 
Americans  on  imports  or  exports  to 
Rhodesia. 

The  weekend  news  reports  that  Prime 
Minister  Heath  of  England  wiU  visit 
Washington,  D.C.,  ostentatiously  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  more  U.S.  tax  dollars 
with  which  tc  buy  more  U.S.  goods  in  the 
nature  of  sophisticated  military  weapons. 
This  is  hardly  an  indication  of  any  trade 
retaliation  from  England. 

As  the  international  extremists  con- 
tinue to  warble  their  fright-peddling 
against  American  labor  and  industry,  it 
should  become  more  apparent  to  those  of 
us  who  supported  the  foreign  trade  bill 
that  a  vote  for  final  passage  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  America — if  it  accom- 
plishes nothing  more  than  show  the 
working  people  of  America  who  are  not 
their  friends. 

I  From  the  Washington  DaUy  News, 

Nov.  26,  19701 

Th*  Pkicx  of  Prqtectio» 

Congress  might  as  well  turn  loose  an  army 
of  pickpockets  in  the  land  as  pass  a  foreign 
trade  bill  that  slaps  restrictive  import 
quotas  on  shoes  and  clothing. 

Yet  that  Is  what  Congress  apparently  in- 
tends to  do  unless  the  American  consumer 
(remember  him?)  soon  makes  himself  heard. 

The  trade  bill  now  under  discussion,  for 
all  Its  pretensions  of  preserving  Jobs  by  keep- 
ing out  cheap  foreign  goods,  could  be  the 
most  damaging  piece  of  import-export  legis- 
lation since  the  tariff  wars  of  the  1030b. 

In  addition  to  threatening  the  consumer 
with  higher  prices,  it  Is  a  threat  to  more 
Jobs  than  it  possibly  could  save.  All  of  our 
export  business  would  be  in  Immediate  jeop- 
ardy— coal  and  farm  products,  aircraft  and 
machinery,  to  cite  a  few. 

The  ooimtries  whoee  products  would  be 
restricted  by  the  legislation  not  only  are  able, 
tout  obviously  are  ready  and  eager  to  apply 
similar  restrictions  on  the  products  they  buy 
from  the  United  States. 

This  danger  is  seriously  enlarged  because 
the  Mil  not  only  wovild  clamp  Immediate  im- 
port quotas  on  footwear  and  textUes,  but  It 
includes  a  triggering  clause  which  could  re- 
sult In  future  quotas  on  as  many  as  70  other 
items,  ranging  from  wigs  and  bicycles  to  ten- 
nis balls  and  television  sets. 

As  for  the  constuner,  the  damage  was 
spelled  out  in  doUars  and  cents  last  week  by 
Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

By  1976,  said  Mr.  Brimmer,  Import  quotas 
on  shoes  and  clothing  could  cost  consumers 
an  extra  $3.7  billion  a  year  In  higher  prices. 

Because  of  the  quotas,  there  would  be  less 
competition,  less  selection  for  the  consumer 
and  lees  incentive  for  American  firms  to  keep 
their  prices  low  and  their  productivity  high. 

Some  retailers  say  the  trade  bill  could  raise 
clothing  and  shoe  prices  15  to  26  per  cent, 
costing  the  family  of  four  as  much  as  J200 
a  year. 

It  would  be  far  better,  Mr.  Brimmer  con- 
tends, to  put  the  money  Into  retraining  and 
financial  aid  to  workers  displaced  by  auto- 
mation and  by  competition  they  can't  con- 
trol. 

No  matter  how  you  rationalize  them,  Im- 
port quotas  are  a  dubious  and  highly  infla- 
tionary  device.  They  invite  retalliation 
against  American  goods  sold  abroad.  In  the 
end,  like  all  artificial  restrictions  on  trade, 
they  tend  to  be  self-defeating. 

I'.'Tom  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  26,  1970) 
PaoTECTioHisT  Sentiment  Hit  by   McLaken 

The  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  anti- 
trust  division  says   that  reducing  imports 
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would  be  expensive  to  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  prices,  retaliation  against  U.S.  goods 
and  loss  of  business  competition. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Tariff  Commission, 
asst.  atty.  Gen.  Richard  W.  McLaren  yester- 
day opposed  what  he  said  is  a  rising  protec- 
tionist sentiment. 

McLaren  did  not  specifically  cite  the 
House-passed  trade  bill,  which  would  Impose 
new  quotas  on  imports  of  textiles,  shoes  and 
other  products.  The  bill  is  awaiting  action 
in  the  Senate  where  its  prospects  are  now 
considered  doubtful. 

"If  we  iiisulate  our  markets  against  foreign 
goods,  we  Insure  that  prices  paid  by  the 
American  consumer  and  by  American  indus- 
try for  the  things  they  need  will  Increase  or, 
at  best,  remain  at  relatively  high  levels,"  Mc- 
Laren said. 

"Another  cost  of  protectionism  arises  from 
the  likelihood — Indeed  the  virtual  certainly — 
of  foreign  retaliation,"  he  said.  "Loss  of  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets  will  mean  loss  of  Jobs 
and  profits  in  those  very  industries  where  we 
now  enjoy,  and  should  be  exploiting,  a  posi- 
tion of  strength. 

"The  costs  of  protection  are  real,  not 
imaginary;  these  costs  can  be  very  high;  and 
we  may  be  temporarily  protecting  our  less 
efficient  industries  at  the  permanent  ex- 
pense of  the  more  progressive  sectors  of  our 
economy,"  McLaren  said. 


HECKLER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACUtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  election  Is  over 
and  the  Congress  is  In  session,  I  am  once 
again  traveling  almost  every  week  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  10th  district. 

The  district  as  we  all  know  Is  quite 
diverse  geographically  and  economically. 
My  Wellesley  neighbors  face  different 
problems  from  cities  such  as  Fall  River, 
Taunton,  and  Attleboro.  Nevertheless, 
they  share  common  concerns.  Every  year 
I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constituents 
asking  for  their  views  on  the  vital  isues 
facing  all  of  us.  The  answers  to  this 
questionnaire  have  been  very  valuable  to 
me.  Thank  you  for  your  efforts,  interest, 
and  patience. 

Many  of  the  questions  were  diflBcult  to 
answer  with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no."  This 
dilemma  Is  similar  to  the  problem  a 
legislator  faces  voting  for  or  against  a 
bill  which  includes  many  pages  and  nu- 
merous complex  provisions. 

The  following  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire represent  the  views  of  con- 
stituents of  the  10th  district.  Unfor- 
tunately, not  all  of  the  questions  and 
answers  could  be  reproduced  here.  Each 
area  of  concern  relates  to  an  issue  In- 
volved with  current  or  future  legislation, 
and  deals  with  the  fundamental  issue  In 
our  society  of  assigning  national  prior- 
ities, as  follows: 

The  most  critical  problems:  (Preferences 
ranked  as  follows : ) 

(Answers  In  percent  of  total  out  of  more 
than  28,000  respondents) 

a.  War  In  Vietnam 64 

b.  Inflation    __ 42 

c.  Drug  abuse 38 

d.  Crime  in  the  street  (tie) 29 

Pollution    (tie) -    29 
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e.  Rising  cost  of  health  care  and  hoepl- 

talizatlon 26 

f.  Organized  crime M 

g.  Student  alienation  (tie) 10 

Race  relations  (tie) 10 

h.  Urban  problems 9 

i.  Transportation 4 

j.  Other 3 

In   dealing   with   drug   abuse,   which   ap- 
proaches do  you  favor: 

a.  Legalize  marijuana 10 

b.  Strengthen  penalties  against   -push- 

ers"          74 

c.  Increase   federal   funds   for   drug  re- 

habilitation and  education 52 

d.  Crack  down  on  illegal  possessioB  of 

drugs 34 

Do  you  support  the  following? 

a.  Wage  and  price  controls  to  control 

inflation - 36 

b.  Welfare  reforms  whk^  would  provide 

work  incentives  and  support  for  the 
working   poor 81 

c.  Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 38 

d.  Draft  deferments  for  students 31 

e.  Establishing  an  all-volunteer  army..     44 

f.  A  national  health  Insurance  program.     45 

g.  Automatic  social  security  benefit  In- 

creases as  the  cost  of  living  Index 
goes    up 67 

h.  Creation  of  a  new  federal  department 
with  Jurisdiction  over  all  aspects  of 
environmental    quality 35 

1.  Large  scale  spending  programs  to  com- 
bat pollution 41 

J.  Tax  credits  and/or  govemnoent  loans 
to  small  ccxnpanles  wiUing  to  Install 
antipollution  devices 62 

k.  Congressional  representation  fcr  the 

District  of  Columbia 42 

1.  Further  rednctlons  In  foreign  aid 58 

Concerning  Vietnam,  whk:li  one  approach 
do  you  favor: 

a.  Pursuit  of  miUtary  victory 8 

b.  Vletnamizatlon    and    phased    with- 

drawal of  aU  U.S.  troops  within  a 
specified  time 45 

c.  Vletnamizatlon,    with    residual    U.S. 

support  troops  remaining  as  neces- 
sary   23 

d.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  aU  Ameri- 

can personnel 25 

Concerning  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations,  which  one  approach 
do  you  favor: 

a.  Pull  U.S.  military  assistance 11 

b.  U.S.   air  cover  and  military  support 

but  no  ground  troop  involvement 29 

c.  U.S.  provision  of  small  arms  only 15 

d.  No  U.S.  Involvement  whatever 46 


rCAUFMANS  CELEBRATE  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Kaufman  recently  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
with  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  K  ufman  and  grand- 
children Paul  E.  Felson  and  Stephen, 
Kathy,  and  Peter  Kaufman. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  an  attorney  for  52 
years  in  Newark,  is  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Appeals  Board  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  the  past  27  years.  Prtvi- 
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0  isly  he  served  as  law  secretary  and  aide 
Ui  Circuit  Court  Judges  Edwin  C.  Caffrry 
a  id  Daniel  J.  Brennan,  assigned  to  the 
E  5sex  County  courts. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  milestone,  I 
w  ant  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tons  and  good  wishes  to  the  Kaufmans 
f  )r  the  continued  enjoyment  of  life's 
b  essings. 


THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
COURTS  DISASTER 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

lil   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
C  oast  Guard  has  marred  its  magnificent 

Y  istory  with  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
e  samples  of  cowardice  and  brutality  that 
ve  have  seen  in  the  annals  of  oxir  Na- 

on. 
I  have  reference  to  the  bizarre  episode 

V  hich  occurred  on  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
c  atter  Vigilant,  when  the  commanding 

0  fficer  of  this  American  vessel  permitted 
f  oviet  fishermen  to  board  his  ship  and 
forcefully  remove,  in  a  barbaric  manner, 
£  Lithuanian  refugee  who  jumped  from  a 
Soviet  fishing  vessel  to  the  American 
cutter  seeking  political  asylum. 

We  can  look  through  the  breadth  and 
s  :ope  of  American  history  tind  we  shall 

1  ot  find  an  example  to  compare  with  this 
c  espicable  behavior  of  an  American  Coast 
^uard  commander  or  his  crew. 

Every  American  should  be  outraged  at 
ttie  conduct  of  this  Coast  Guard  cutter 
(ommander,  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
\y  what  authority  did  he  permit  Soviet 
!  eamen  to  board  his  ship  to  remove  one 
(f  their  crew  members  from  seeking 
political  asylum. 

I  am  calling  today  for  the  prosecution 
(if    the    commander    of    this    American 
Coast  Guard  cutter.  He  should  be  strip- 
lied  of  his  responsibilities  and  his  rank 
iind  should  be  driven  out  of  the  Coast 
(5uard  in  dishonor.  Unless  we  take  this 
:  orcef  ul  action,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
liny  indecision  on  the  part  of  American 
luthorities  will  set  a  precedent  of  piracy 
)n  the  high  seas  which  will  court  disaster 
or  our  entire  fleet. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  recent  historj* 
;hat  compares  with  the  cowardice  of  this 
;ommanding  ofiBcer  and  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept his  excuses.  He  is  the  commanding 
)CRcer  of  the  Vigilant,  and  he  alone  has 
;he  full  responsibility  for  the  security 
ind  safety  of  that  ship  and  the  protec- 
;ion  of  American  interests. 

It  defies  credibility  to  conceive  of  the 
Drutality  of  this  whole  episode:  the  cap- 
tain and  his  crew  standing  idly  by  as 
the  Lithuanian  refugee  is  barbarically 
Deaten  into  complete  unconsciousness  by 
Soviet  fishermen  and  then  brutally  drag- 
ged off  the  American  cutter  unto  the 
Soviet  fishing  vessel. 

What  kind  of  opinion  will  freedom- 
seeking  people  all  over  the  world  have 
about  America  as  the  great  symbol  of  the 
land  of  the  Tree  when  an  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  permits  this  kind  of 
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gangsterism  on  his  ship  and  is  too  scared 
to  lift  a  finger  in  protest. 

I  believe  the  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  should  be  tried  forthwith, 
for  his  crime  is  of  no  smaller  significance 
than  the  crime  at  Mylai  for  which  Amer- 
ican officers  are  now  being  tried. 

He  had  no  right  to  permit  foreign 
agents  to  board  an  American  vessel  in 
American  waters  on  the  high  seas.  His 
conduct  is  an  act  of  unprecedented 
cowardice.  The  magnificent  history  of 
the  American  Coast  Guard  shall  forever 
remain  suspect  until  authorities  deal 
properly  with  this  irresponsible  com- 
mander. 

Equally  important,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  need  for  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
who  really  runs  the  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  This  whole  bizarre  episode 
is  replete  with  question  marks  and  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  the  lines  of  responsibility. 
The  security  of  this  coimtry  is  seriously 
jeopardized  when  we  see  here  a  total  lack 
of  communications. 

I  am  asking  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  Congress  today  to  launch  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  whole  episode  and 
present  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
with  particular  emphasis  on  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence of  this  hideous  tragedy. 

The  commanding  oflBcer  of  the  Vtfift- 
lant  has  exposed  to  the  whole  world,  and 
to  Americans  in  particular,  the  serious 
gap  which  exists  in  our  communications. 
I  am  including  in  my  remarks  today 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  denoimcing  the  behavior  of 
American  authorities  in  denying  this 
Lithuanian  refugee  the  political  asylum 
tc  which  he  was  entitled. 

I  hope  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  congressional 
investigation,  particularly  as  to  the 
bizarre  explanation  offered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  spokesman  that  the  removal  of 
the  Lithuanian  was  made  "in  considera- 
tion of  delicate  international  discussions 
which  were  being  carried  on  regarding 
the  fishing  problems." 

This  senseless  spokesman,  in  concur- 
ring with  the  Coast  Guard  commander, 
obviously  placed  the  rights  of  those  who 
fish  for  yellowtail  fiounder  above  the 
rights  of  one  individual  seeking  freedom 
and  safety  on  an  American  ship. 

The  whole  performance  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  commander  of  the  Vigi- 
lant is  despicable  and  indefensible. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  ask 
tonight — at  what  point  is  this  Nation 
going  to  regain  its  sanity?  At  what 
point  are  we  going  to  restore  dignity  to 
the  might  and  glory  of  the  United 
States? 

What  a  tragic  chapter  in  American 
history  it  is  when  we  have  to  tell  our 
children  that  a  gang  of  Communist  fish- 
ermen can  board  an  American  Coast 
Guard  cutter,  barbarically  beat  a  fellow 
seaman  into  unconsciousness  and  drag 
him  onto  their  own  ship,  while  our  own 
American  Coast  Guard  personnel  stand 
by  and  watch  this  bizarre  proceeding. 

The  conscience  of  this  Congress  can- 
not and  must  not  rest  until  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  tragic  episode  are  brought 
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to  light,  and  those  responsible  for  this 
liideous  decision  are  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 

Land  of  the  Free 
The  forcible  removal  of  a  defecting  Soviet 
sailor  from  a  United  States  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter with  the  cooperation  of  Its  American  of- 
ficers Is  surely  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
Incidents  ever  to  occur  on  a  ship  flying  the 
American  flag.  It  flouts  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  granting  political  asylum  and  It  may 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention on  refugees. 

The  seaman,  Lithuanian  In  origin,  sought 
refuge  on  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant 
while  it  was  negotiating  with  a  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessel  in  American  waters  off  Martha's 
Vineyard.  In  brief,  what  then  happened  over 
a  ten-hour  period  was  that  the  captain  of 
the  Vigilant  permitted  Soviet  sailors  to  come 
aboard  the  cutter,  drag  the  defector  from  his 
hiding  place,  beat  him  senseless  In  the  pres- 
ence of  American  observers  and  finally  trans- 
port him.  In  one  of  the  American  ship's  life- 
boats, back  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

An  "explanation"  offered  by  a  Coast  Guard 
spokesman  was  almost  as  bizarre  as  the  in- 
cident itself.  He  said  the  decision  to  return 
the  Lithuanian  was  made  "in  consideration 
of  delicate  international  discussions  which 
were  being  carried  on  regarding  fishing  prob- 
lems." These  talks,  he  said,  "could  have  been 
endangered  by  any  other  course  of  action." 
To  the  Coast  Guard,  In  short,  the  nation's 
obligations  to  those  who  fish  for  yellow-tail 
flounder  exceed  any  obligation  owed  to  hu- 
man being  seeking  safety  and  freedom  on  an 
American  ship. 

The  real  explanation  Is  surely  craven  stu- 
pidity In  high  places,  possibly  accompanied 
by  lethargty.  The  damage  is  done;  it  now  Is 
Impossible  to  save  the  Lithuanian  who  be- 
Ueved,  with  the  weight  of  history  and  tradi- 
tion on  his  side,  that  he  would  be  safe  once 
he  had  jumped  to  an  American  vessel.  What 
Is  Imperative  now  is  to  take  action  to  insure 
against  any  repetition  of  this  Incredible 
train  of  events. 

This  nation  has  expended  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  resist  Communist  tyranny.  Defectors 
from  totalitarian  rule  have  been  warmly  wel- 
comed from  many  parts  of  the  world,  Refu- 
gees have  repeatedly  undertaken  hazardous 
flights  to  an  assured  safe  haven  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Administration  should  call  all  those 
responsible  In  this  episode  swiftly  to  account 
and  a  prompt  Investigation  by  the  Congress 
might  be  valuable  as  a  deterrent  against  any 
repetition — ever — of  the  affair  of  the 
Vigilant. 


UNITED  BLACK  FRONT  TAKES 
GIANT  STEP  IN  PITTSBURGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
minority  entrepreneurship  took  a  big 
step  forward  in  Pittsburgh  recently  when 
the  United  Black  Front  and  Alcoa,  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  form  a 
business  that  would  produce  aluminum 
nails. 

Although  many  individuals  had  a  hand 
in  this  venture,  none  played  a  greater 
role  than  Clyde  Jackson,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Black  Front. 
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Mr.  Jackson,  for  the  past  few  years, 
has  endeavored  to  put  Job-creating  busi- 
nesses in  the  neighborhoods  which  his 
organization  serves.  He  has  labored  dili- 
gently on  behalf  of  his  people  and  his 
community. 

Mr.  Jackson's  actions,  in  this  partic- 
viar  effort,  have  been  mirrored  by  the 
far-sighted  executives  at  Alcoa,  who 
have  matched  with  deeds  rather  than 
rhetoric,  the  work  of  the  Black  Front. 

I  hope  that  this  economic  union  is  a 
productive  one  and  one  which  leads  more 
minority- owned  businesses.  This  is  an 
area  that  big  business  knows  best  and  an 
area  that  it  can  make  lasting  contribu- 
tions, not  only  with  short  term  capital 
but  by  lending  on  a  sustained  basis  the 
economic  know-how  that  have  made 
their  own  corporation  great. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  the 
announcement  of  the  Alcoa-United 
Black  Front  agieement. 

United  Black  Fkont  Take.s  Giant  Step 

IN    PlTTSBUKGH 

PrrrsBtmcH,  Pa.  November  12,  1970. — The 
United  Black  Pront  and  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  today  Jointly  announced  an 
agreement  to  form  a  Pittsburgh  manuf act\ir- 
Ing  concern  to  be  owned,  managed  and  oper- 
ated by  minority  members  of  the  community. 

The  new  venture,  Wylle  Centre  Industries, 
Inc.,  Initially  will  employ  12  to  15  people  in 
one-shift  production  of  aluminum  nails  In  a 
Blngle-story  building  at  3228  Penn  Avenue. 
Alcoa  will  lease,  for  one  dollar,  nall-maklng 
and  auxiliary  supporting  equipment  repre- 
senting a  quarter-million  dollar  Investment, 
and  also  will  provide  the  marketing  expertise 
and  production  and  management  training  for 
the  undertaking. 

Equipping  of  the  plant  a-  •".  the  beginning 
cf  production  will  get  underway  as  soon  as 
an  application  has  been  processed  and  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Present  plans  call  for  Installing 
machinery  In  January  and  starting  nail  pro- 
duction In  February. 

Formation  of  Wylle  Centre  Industries, 
which  culminates  months  of  planning  and 
search  for  a  suitable  site,  was  proposed  to 
Alcoa  by  Clyde  Jackson,  executive  director  of 
United  Black  Pront.  UBP,  headquartered  in 
the  city's  Hill  District,  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  job  oppor- 
tunities for  black  entrepreneurship. 

Interim  president  of  the  company  will  be 
D.  C.  "Pete"  Mathewson,  an  Alcoa  career  man 
with  30  years  of  broad  experience  In  operat- 
ing technology,  management,  and  training 
both  here  and  overseas.  The  concern  initially 
will  be  managed  by  s  five-man  board  of 
directors  representing  Alcoa  and  United 
Pront,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  UBP. 
Pittsburg  National  Bank  will  be  the  lending 
agency. 

In  addition  to  its  lease  of  13-high-speed 
nail  making  machines  and  equipment  for 
cleaning,  painting,  applying  washers  and 
packing  and  shipping  finished  products,  Alcoa 
also  will  back  the  fledging  company  by 
initially  utilizing  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
output  through  Its  own  internal  marketing 
channels. 

Beyond  this  Alcoa  will  train  employes  in 
both  production  and  management  and  pro- 
\1de  engineering,  pvirchasing  and  accounting 
services.  Such  assistance  Is  expected  to  end 
In  about  two  years  when  successful  operation 
of  the  new  venture  should  permit  Alcoa  to 
phase  out  its  role,  give  the  company  Its 
leased  equipment,  and  send  the  concern  cm 
its  way  under  experienced  black  ownership, 
nianagment  and  production  personneL 

DBF  Director  Jackson  today  8»id  "ThU 
icpresents  our  first  clear-cut  chance  to 
demonstrate   that,    given   the   opportxmlty, 
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Pittsburgh's  black  citizens  can  sticessfully 
own,  manage  and  operate  a  manufacturing 
enterprise.  With  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment Alcoa  Is  proYldlng  with  Its  loan  ot 
capabilltlee  and  resources,  we're  confident  of 
achieving  our  goal  of  Industrial  growth 
within  the  black  community.  More  than 
that,  we  regard  this  as  a  start  on  which  we 
can  build  a  solid  pattern  of  future  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  individual  and  collective 
stability  within  the  economic  framework." 

In  a  similar  vein  State  Repreaenatlve  K. 
Leroy  Irvls,  House  Majority  Leader  and  UBP 
board  member,  commented : 

"This  new  venture  could  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  major  aluminum  fabricating  operation  and 
should  provide  expanded  opportunities  for 
black  Industry  which  could  very  well  be  the 
basis  for  economic  stabllty.  What  Is  needed 
is  this  opportunity  to  attain  experience.  We 
honestly  feel  the  Wylle  Centre  Industries 
project  will  fill  that  need.  I'm  confidently 
looking  forward  to  future  accomplishments 
by  the  United  Black  Front." 

As  Alcoa's  spokesman,  Mr.  Mathewson  said 
he  shared  the  enthusiasm  and  complimented 
Mr.  Jackson  and  his  aides  for  their  patient 
cooperation  an.;  willingness  to  accept  chal- 
lenge in  a  business  completely  new  to  them. 
"Such  attitudes,"  he  said  "are  essential  to 
success.  I  feel  confident  we  will  achieve 
it   together." 


ST.  LOUIS  MOURNS  FORMER  MAYOR 
RAYMOND  R.  TUCKER.  PIONEER 
IN  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND 
URBAN  RENEWAL 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


or  MissotrRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  of  American 
municipal  government,  former  St.  Louis 
Mayor  Raymond  Roche  Tucker,  who 
combined  successful  careers  in  education, 
engineering,  and  politics  during  a  pro- 
ductive and  humane  lifespan  of  74  years, 
died  last  Monday  night,  leaving  our  city 
and  the  whole  Nation  deeply  In  his  debt. 
This  is  the  man  who  proved  to  our  city, 
and  to  all  of  our  cities,  that  municipal 
sm(*e  control  could  work  effectively  to 
remove  the  "midnight  at  noon"  darkness 
from  our  great  centers  of  industrial 
production. 

St.  Louis  led  the  way  more  than  30 
years  ago  to  smoke  control,  and  Ray 
Tucker,  as  the  city's  first  smoke  commis- 
sioner, was  the  man  who  accomplished 
the  unprecedented  and  vastly  difBcult 
technical  feat,  under  the  leadership  of 
another  great  mayor,  Bernard  P.  Dlck- 
mann,  later  our  Postmaster,  who  has 
been  the  father  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  and  the  magnificent 
Gateway  Arch,  and  whose  political  cour- 
age as  mayor  made  it  po.sslble  for  Smoke 
Commissioner  Tucker  to  make  air  pollu- 
tion control  effective. 

ORIGINAL  STATUTE  WRITTEN  BY  JOHN 
BERCHMANS  SUIXIVAN 

I  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  close  per- 
sonal relationship  with  both  of  these 
great  municipal  leaders  because  my 
husband,  the  late  Congressman  John 
Berchmans  Sullivan,  before  running  for 
Congress,  had  been  Mayor  Dickmann's 
assistant  and,  with  Commissioner  Tuck- 
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er's  engineering  assistance,  had  done  the 
actual  legislative  drafting  work  for  the 
city's  first  smoke  control  ordinance, 
which  became  the  vehicle  for  St.  Louis' 
great  civic  revival  and  a  model  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  numerous  other  cities  to 
follow. 

When  the  ordinance  was  being  drafted 
and  put  into  effect,  those  who  were  de- 
termined to  restore  sunlight  to  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  were  often  ridiculed  as 
visionaries  and  Impractical  ideahsts  who 
would  destroy  St.  Louis  as  an  industrial 
center.  The  very  opposite  happened. 
Thus,  while  Ray  Tucker  went  on  to  earn 
an  even  greater  reputation  as  a  three- 
term  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  during  which 
time  he  led  the  way  toward  urban  re- 
newal of  our  downtown  area,  many  of 
us  will  always  think  of  him  first  as  thp 
Nation's  first  successful  administrator  of 
air  pollution  control. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  will  recall 
Ray  Tucker's  frequent  appearances  be- 
fore House  and  Senate  committees  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Nation's  cities  on 
national  legislation.  He  was  always  a 
good  witness,  because  he  knew  the  tech- 
nical facts  and  he  was  able  to  articulate 
them  clearly  and  understandably.  This 
skill  undoubtedly  came  from  his  distin- 
guished career  as  an  educator  at  Wash- 
ington University,  where  he  taught  in  the 
school  of  engineering  both  before  and 
after  his  political  career. 

EDITOKIAL  EUIOCIES 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  con- 
cluded a  highly  laudatory  editorial  on 
Ray  Tucker  with  these  sentences,  which 
I  think  evei-yone  in  St.  Louis  would  agree 
v.-ith: 

Complete  Integrity  was  so:nethlng  Ray 
Tijcker  took  for  granted  as  part  of  his  con- 
tribution to  public  service,  and  so  did  every- 
one who  knew  him. 

The  community  mourns  his  death.  And  its 
people  willingly  would  write  as  his  epitaph: 
Raymond  Tucker,  one  of  the  most  effective 
mayors  and  respected  public  lesders  St.  Louis 
has  ever  had. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-DLjpatch  said,  in 
part: 

The  three  Tucker  adm1nlstratlor\s  In  City 
H;'.ll  constitute  a  standard  by  which  all  of 
his  successors  In  the  mayoralty  can  be 
measured.  Under  his  leadership,  vast 
stretches  of  the  city  were  rebuilt.  •  •  •  Bet- 
ter than  $110,000,000  in  public  Improvements 
were  Installed  In  the  largest  such  construc- 
tion program  In  the  city's  long  history.  The 
Mayor's  ability  to  attract  the  two-thlpds  ma- 
jorities necessary  for  authorization  of  so  huge 
a  spending  scheme  rested  on  the  public  con- 
fidence elicited  by  his  scrupulou-s  handling  of 
public  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  the  full  text 
of  these  two  fine  editorials  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  along  with  several 
news  accounts  of  his  passing  containing 
extensive  biographical  material.  Many 
mayors  have  served  witii  distinction  in 
many  cities  during  our  Nation's  history; 
this  man  was  one  of  the  gi-eatest. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep-felt  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Tucker,  who  shared  Ray's 
triumplis  and  went  through  with  him  the 
crushing  blow  of  an  election  defeat,  and 
to  the  members  of  their  family,  who  have 
lost  a  man  of  honor,  decency,  humane- 
ness, integrity. 
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SDITORIALS  AND   OBlrtrABIES 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  full 
;exts  of  the  editorials  I  have  referred 
0.  and  the  obituaries  in  our  two  daily 
newspapers. 

Fii-st,  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
jlobe-Democrat   of   Wednesday   morn- 
ng,  November  25,  1970: 
Fine   Civic   Leader — Raymond   R.   Tucker 

Pew  men  In  a  community's  history  have, 
;hrough  their  dedicated  leadership  and  un- 
iwervlng  purpose,  done  as  much  to  change 
;he  face  and  spirit  of  their  city  as  Raymond 
Fl.  Tucker,  during  his  three  terms  as  mayor 
3f  St.  Louis. 

Under  his  administrations,  the  whole 
structure  of  a  decaying  downtown  was  re- 
I'italized  with  the  monumental  Arch,  the 
lowering  new  buildings  and  stadium  com- 
plex at  the  riverfront. 

He  would  have  been  the  last  to  assume 
;he  credit,  and  In  fact  many  Influential  flg- 
jres  of  the  community  were  vitally  instru- 
nental  In  renewing  the  downtown  area. 

But  Ray  Tucker  was  a  driving,  deter- 
mined factor  in  reshaping  his  city's  facade 
to  modern  new  beauty.  He  was  In  the  fore- 
rront  of  every  move  to  redevelop  the  city 
5rown  down  at  the  heels,  fast  drifting  into 
desuetude. 

Even  before  Mr.  Tucker  became  Mayor  he 
R-as  the  key  engineer  in  one  of  the  big- 
gest benefactions  this  city  of  "diurnal 
night"  had  long  suffered.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  smoke  abatement  law  that  rid  the 
community  of  a  sooty  plague  such  as  mod- 
ern-day ecologists  may  hardly  imagine. 

Raymond  Tucker  was  a  professor  turned 
politician — an  official  whom  the  politicians 
mistrusted.  He  would  not  make  trades  at 
the  expense  of  superior  public  administra- 
tion. He  was  elected  by  going  over  the  heads 
of  the  organized  Democratic  apparatus  and 
always  preserved  his  Independence. 

For  years  he  taught  In  the  School  of 
Engineering  at  Washington  University  before 
entering  public  service.  He  was  brilliant  in 
his  field  and  did  a  great  amount  of  consult- 
ing work  before  he  exchanged  the  classroom 
lectern  for   the  mayor's  desk  at  City   Hall. 

Not  a  single  political  foe — and  no  man 
can  long  serve  major  office  without  making 
some  political  enemies — ever  cast  personal 
or  official  blemish  upon  the  Tucker  steward- 
ship In  St.  Louis. 

Complete  Integrity  was  something  Ray 
Tucker  took  for  granted  as  part  of  his  con- 
tribution to  public  service,  and  so  did  every- 
one who  knew  him. 

The  community  mourns  his  death.  And  Its 
people  willingly  would  write  as  his  epitaph: 
Raymond  Tucker,  one  of  the  most  effective 
mayors  and  respected  public  leaders  St.  Louis 
has  ever  had. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch later  the  same  day,  November  25 : 
Raymond  R.  Tucker 

In  a  sense,  Raymond  R.  Tucker  never  left 
the  classroom,  and  St.  Louis  is  the  better  for 
it.  His  conviction  that  the  people  make  the 
right  choices  once  they  are  aware  of  the  facts 
led  him  time  and  again  to  consult  the  citi- 
zens directly  rather  than  to  operate  In  po- 
litical back  rooms  and  through  regular  party 
organizations.  These  consultations  on  public 
Issues  invariably  became  exercises  in  educat- 
ing the  public;  and  they  were  as  honest,  as 
straightforward  and  as  free  of  gimmickry  and 
calculated  hard  sell  was  his  whole  political 
Ufe. 

The  three  Tucker  administrations  in  City 
Hall  constitute  a  standard  by  which  aU  of  his 
successors  In  the  mayoralty  can  be  measured. 
Under  his  leadership,  vast  stretches  of  the 
city  were  rebuilt.  The  civic  renaissance  at- 
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tracted  national  attention  and  touched  not 
only  downtown  and  Mill  Creek,  at  its  height 
the  largest  urban  redevelopment  program  In 
the  United  States,  but  the  neighborhoods  as 
well.  Better  than  $110,000,000  In  public  im- 
provements were  inst.illed  in  the  largest  such 
constrvictlon  program  in  the  city's  long  his- 
tory. The  Mayor's  ability  to  attract  the  two- 
thirds  majorities  necessary  for  authorization 
of  so  huge  a  spending  scheme  rested  on  the 
public  confidence  elicited  by  his  scrupulous 
handling  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Tucker  personally  solved  the  engineer- 
ing problem  of  the  riverfront  train  tunnel, 
which  paved  the  way  for  construction  of  the 
Gateway  Arch  and  the  whole  downtown  re- 
birth that  it  stimulated.  But  he  was  more 
than  a  builder  and  administrator.  He  was  a 
political  leader  In  the  highest  meaning  of 
the  term.  He  stopped  the  neighborhood-de- 
stroying device  of  spot-zoning  that  had  be- 
come a  routine  feature  of  almost  every  alder- 
manlo  meeting;  he  brought  sanity  to  a  traffic 
program  In  which  the  aldermen  had  Installed 
more  stop  signs  than  in  any  city  In  the 
country,  and  by  quiet  persistence  he  led  the 
aldermen  to  adopt  civil  rights  ordinances 
covering  fair  employment,  fair  housing  and 
equal  access  to  public  accommodations  that 
at  the  time  made  St.  Louis  unique  among 
the  nation's  major  cities.  The  Tucker  civil 
rights  legacy  may  well  have  been  why  St. 
Louis  avoided  the  racial  troubles  that  afflicted 
Detroit,  Newark,  Cleveland  and  other  trou- 
bled cities. 

Some  of  his  admirers  argue  that  his  defeat 
In  the  Democratic  primary  In  1965  grew  out 
of  his  failure  to  assume  control  of  the  party 
apparatus  earlier  In  his  career,  and  they  may 
well  be  right.  But  that  was  not  his  way. 
His  preference  was  for  direct  consultation 
with  his  people,  and  he  was  faithful  to  It  to 
the  very  end. 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  news  ar- 
ticles from  both  of  our  daily  newspapers 
which  outline  the  scope  of  Ray  Tucker's 
many  achievements  in  public  life  and 
his  high  reputation  as  a  citizen  and  a 
human  being: 

[St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Nov.  24,  1970] 
Former  Mayor  Tucker  Dies 

Raymond  R.  Tucker,  the  former  Mayor  of 
St.  Louis  who  led  the  start  of  the  city's  down- 
town building  renewal,  died  last  night  at 
Barnes  Hospital.  He  was  born  In  St.  Louis 
on  Dec.  4.  1896. 

Mr.  Tucker  entered  the  hospital  Nov.  9 
after  experiencing  breathing  difficulties  and 
was  placed  in  an  intensive  care  unit.  The 
cause  of  his  death  could  not  be  learned. 

The  former  Mayor  died  at  10:05  p.m.  At 
his  bedside  when  he  died  were  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Edythe  Lelber  Tucker;  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Joan  Marie  Doxsee,  and  her  husband,  Leigh 
A.  Doxsee,  Jr. 

Completion  of  funeral  arrangements  was 
delayed  until  the  arrival  today  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tucker's  son,  John,  from  his  home  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Surviving  also  Is  the 
former  Mayor's  brother.  Dr.  William  J. 
Tvicker,  a  physician  at  Ashland,  Wis. 

LUNG    REMOVED 

Mr.  Tucker  first  suffered  serious  health 
problems  from  respiratory  difficulties  in  1961 
when  he  developed  a  malignancy  of  one  lung. 
He  underwent  removal  of  the  lung.  A  hospital 
spokesman  said  today  Mr.  Tucker  had  de- 
veloped a  malignancy  In  the  remaining  lung. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  politician,  engineer,  edu- 
cator and  civil  servant.  He  was  the  city's 
first  smoke  commissioner  and  directed  civil 
defense  for  St.  Louis  while  a  member  of  the 
Washington  University  faculty. 

He  returned  to  Washington  University  in 
1965  as  professor  of  urban  affairs  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  for  a  fourth  four-year 
term  as  mayor. 
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Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  the  present  mayor, 
defeated  Mr.  Tucker  In  bis  final  political 
campaign. 

After  his  return  to  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity staff  In  1965,  Mr.  Tucker  taught 
classes  in  architecture,  law,  political  science 
and  sociology. 

TARXWELL     SPEECH 

In  the  former  Mayor's  farewell  address  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  March  26,  1965, 
after  his  defeat  In  the  March  9  primary  elec- 
tion, he  told  the  aldermen:  "We  have  to- 
gether worked  out  the  biggest  program  of 
capital  improvements  In  the  history  of  our 
city,  with  benefits  to  every  section  of  the 
community." 

He  praised  the  aldermen  for  their  co-oper- 
ation and  did  not  mention  the  sometimes 
bitter  opposition  to  some  of  his  programs. 
Mr.  Tucker  noted  that  in  his  12  years  as 
mayor  laws  on  civil  rights  and  air  pollution 
control  had  been  approved.  Rebuilding  down- 
town St.  Louis  had  begun. 

In  recent  years,  he  and  his  family  had 
lived  quietly,  away  from  the  center  stage 
where  he  had  been  for  most  of  his  adult  life. 

ENTERED    PUBLIC    LIFE    IN     1934 

Mr.  Tucker  had  extensive  experience  in 
affairs  of  municipal  government  before  he 
became  Mayor  in  1953. 

His  Introduction  to  public  life  was  In  1934 
when  he  left  Washington  University,  where 
he  was  associate  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering, to  serve  as  secretary  to  Mayor  Ber- 
nard P.  Dlckmann. 

Three  years  later  he  took  over  direction  of 
the  smoke  elimination  campaign.  The  as- 
signment as  the  city's  first  commissioner 
of  smoke  regulation  was  "the  toughest"  of 
his  career,  he  said  In  later  years.  It  was  a 
job  of  public  education  as  well  as  lav/  en- 
forcement, and  Mr.  Tucker  convinced  busi- 
nessmen and  householders  that  elimination 
was  not  just  an  ideal,  but  a  practical  possi- 
bility. 

He  filled  other  posts  under  Dlckmann.  He 
served  as  director  of  public  safety.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  that  wrote  suid 
won  adoption  of  the  civil  service  amend- 
ment. He  was  secretary  of  a  citizen's  com- 
mittee that  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
city's  finances  and  recommended  steps  to 
improve  efficiency  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  late  Mayor  William  Dee  Becker 
succeeded  Dlckmann,  Mr.  Tucker  served  an- 
other period  as  smoke  commissioner.  In  1941 
he  returned  to  Washington  University  to 
head  the  department  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, but  vhlle  teaching  he  maintained 
an  active  Interest  In  civic  affairs.  In  1949  he 
became  chairman  of  a  board  of  freeholders 
elected  to  draw  tip  a  new  city  charter.  The 
charter  was  not  adopted. 

When  development  of  a  civil  defense  agen- 
cy for  St.  Louis  bogged  down  In  1951,  the 
late  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Darst  asked  Mr.  Tucker 
to  take  on  the  assignment.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Tucker  served  as  director  of  civil  defense 
while  carrying  on  his  work  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

DECIDES    TO    RUN  FOR    MAYOR 

In  1953,  physicians  advised  Mayor  Darst  to 
retire  and  the  Mayor  asked  Mr.  Tucker  to 
run  as  his  successor.  It  was  not  easy  to  give 
up  teaching  and  engineering,  and  it  took 
some  time  for  Mr.  Tucker  to  make  up  his 
mind.  The  delay  had  the  effect  of  precipitat- 
ing a  bitter  primary  election  fight  among 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 

When  Darst  announced  that  he  would  not 
run  again,  the  politicians  got  busy  at  once, 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  getting  a 
strong  candidate  to  head  the  city  ticket.  By 
the  time  Mr.  Tucker  decided  to  run,  most  oi 
the  Democratic  leaders  were  committed  to 
Mark  Eagleton,  a  former  president  of  tne 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners, 
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With  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  ward 
leaders  lined  up  behind  Eagleton,  Mr.  Tucker 
turned  to  citizen's  groups  for  support.  Civic, 
business,  neighborhood  and  women's  orga- 
nizations rang  doorbells  for  Mr.  Tucker,  while 
the  old-line  politicians  instructed  their  pre- 
cinct workers  to  get  out  every  possible  vote 
for  Eagleton. 

Almost  107,000  votes  were  cast  In  the  pri- 
mary. Mr.  Tucker  received  54,200  votes  and 
won  the  nomination  by  a  margin  of  less  than 
1700. 

In  the  election  three  weeks  later,  there 
was  a  landslide  for  Mr.  Tucker,  who  received 
144,000  votes  and  won  by  a  record  majority 
of  62,000. 

MAKES    DIRECT    APPEALS 

As  Mayor,  Mr.  Tucker  appealed  directly 
to  the  citizenry  for  support  in  his  efforts  to 
solve  problems  that  had  plagued  St.  Louis 
for  years. 

Citizen  assistance  was  asked  in  getting 
the  Legislature  to  reauthorize  the  municipal 
earnings  tax.  Business  and  banking  leaders 
called  on  associates  throughout  Missouri  to 
cooperate  as  the  new  Mayor  went  all  over 
the  state  to  enlist  the  support  of  legislators. 
When  the  Legislature  met,  the  necessary 
enabling  act  was  passed. 

The  project  for  development  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial  had  been 
stalled  for  many  years  when  Muyor  Tucker 
led  citizen  groups  to  Washington  and  got 
the  Federal  Government  to  reactivate  the 
project. 

Smarting  under  the  defeat  they  had  suf- 
fered at  Mayor  Tucker's  hands  ia  the  1953 
primary.  Democratic  leaders  long  boycotted 
the  Mayor's  office.  This  enabled  the  Mayor 
to  fill  administrative  jobs  with  officials  who 
had  no  obligation  to  ward  leaders. 

Liaison  between  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  city  government  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  situation.  Aldermen, 
highly  responsive  to  ward  committeemen, 
permitted  Important  civic  measures  to  gather 
dust  in  committee.  Some  of  these  mea-sures 
i:',tlmately  were  enacted,  but  only  after  pro- 
It  nged  delays  and  the  mobilization  of  citizen 
pressure. 

The  aldermen  enacted  numerous  "spot 
zoning"  ordinances  and  authorized  erection 
of  many  unueeded  stop  signs.  When  the 
Mayor  vetoed  these  measures,  the  aldermen 
consistently  overrode  the  vetoes,  often  with- 
out any  discussion  of  the  objections  from 
the  Mayor's  office. 

Mayor  Tucker  stood  this  for  a  time,  but 
finally  began  fighting.  Personally  addressing 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  he  bluntly  accused 
members  of  creating  "blight  by  ordinance" 
and  of  "formalizing  our  own  decay." 

The  strained  relationship  between  the  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  branches  con- 
tinued to  hamper  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. The  Mayor  urged  election  of  a  board 
of  freeholders  to  modernize  the  city  charter, 
but  the  aldermen  stalled  month  after  month. 
Only  when  the  Mayor  set  out  to  bypass  the 
aldermen  and  organized  a  citizens'  group  to 
circulate  petitions  for  a  referendum  on  the 
election  did  the  board  finally  pass  an  en- 
abling ordinance. 

CHARTER  REVISION    FAILED 

After  a  year's  work,  the  freeholders  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  a  new  charter  proposal 
calling  for  reorganization  of  municipal  de- 
partments and  the  city's  legislative  body. 
Threatened  with  loss  of  jobs  and  consider- 
able patronage,  politicians  conducted  an  In- 
tensive campaign  of  opposition  and  defeated 
the  charter  proposal. 

Mayor  Tucker  then  moved  to  modernize 
the  governmental  structure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  ordinance.  The  aldermen  enacted 
bills  streamlining  some  of  the  city  depart- 
ments. A  series  of  charter  amendments  fol- 
lowed. 
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RELATIONS   IMPROVE 

During  his  second  term  as  Mayor,  the  re- 
lationship between  Mr.  Tucker  and  the  alder- 
men underwent  a  quiet  but  far-reaching 
change.  A  liaison  was  established  with  al- 
dermanlc  leaders  who  were  consulted  on  im- 
portant problems,  especially  those  relating 
to  appropriation  and  tax  measures.  The  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  finally  be- 
gan to  function  as  a  team. 

Most  members  of  the  Democratic  City 
Central  Committee  acknowledged  Mayor 
Tucker's  popularity  and  supported  him  in 
the  1957  municipal  elections.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Tucker's  campaign  committee  made 
political  history  after  the  campaign  by  re- 
turning to  donors  about  11  per  cent  of  their 
individual  gifts,  or  a  total  of  S7300. 

PROGRESS    GAINS   ATTENTION 

Progress  ir  St.  Louis  under  the  Tucker  ad- 
minlstntlon  sky  rocketed.  Industrial  devel- 
opment, urban  redevelopment,  neighborhood 
renewal  ana  municipal  reconstruction  were 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Tucker.  Projects  ad- 
vanced lnc;u:led  redevelopment  of  the  Plaza 
area,  clearance  of  the  Mill  Creek  slum  for 
redevelopment,  rehabilitation  programs  on  a 
number  of  old  neighborhoods,  plans  for  a 
downtown  spwrts  stadium  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  downtown  riverfront. 

NARRiIW    ESCAPE    IN    PRIMARY 

Mayor  Tucker  was  re-elected  for  a  third 
term  by  a  substantial  majority,  but  had  a 
narrow  escape  in  the  primary,  when  he  won 
renomlnation  by  a  margin  of  only  about  1200 
votes.  The  close  vote  in  the  primary  was  at- 
tribute-i  to  overconfidence  on  the  part  of  his 
supporters  and  to  an  unexpectedly  large 
turnout  of  persons  with  grievances  against 
the  city  administration. 

His  career  of  public  service  brought  him 
many  honors,  including  Doctor  of  Law  de- 
grees from  St.  Louis  and  Washing^ton  Uni- 
versities and  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association. 

In  1956  he  was  presented  with  the  St. 
Louis  Awaid  for  "going  far  beyond  the  usual 
obligations  of  his  office"  in  making  this  a 
better  city  by  rallying  citizens  to  public 
causes.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  mayor 
had  ^een  selected  for  the  award.  Mayor  Tuck- 
er turned  the  $1000  prize  over  to  St.  Louis 
and  Washington  Universities,  which  used  the 
money  for  awards  in  government  essay  con- 
testsS. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  the  son 
of  the  late  William  J.  and  Ellen  Roche 
Tucker.  His  father  was  a  heating  contractor 
and  former  city  smoke  inspector. 

After  attending  public  and  parochial 
schools  the  son  obtained  his  B.A.  degree 
from  St  Louis  University  in  1917  and  his 
B.S.  in  mechanical  engineering  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  1920. 

He  worked  for  a  time  as  a  safety  engineer 
with  Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  then  became  an  as- 
sociate professor  at  Washington  University 
In  1921.  Two  years  later  he  re-entered  the 
business  world  and  was  associated  with  an 
oil  company  and  an  oil  burner  firm.  In  1927 
he  returned  to  his  professorship. 

In  1928  he  married  Miss  Edythe  Leiber. 
The  Mayor  lived  at  6451  Vermont  avenue  in 
the  modest  house  that  has  been  the  Tucker 
family  home  since  1908. 

Cervantes,  Other  Leaders  Pay  Tributes 
TO  Tucker 

Tributes  to  former  Mayor  Raymond  R. 
Tucker  were  paid  today  by  his  successor, 
Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  and  other  public 
ofliclals  and  civic  leaders. 

Mayor  Cervantes  said:  "The  community 
has  suffered  a  serious  loss  In  the  death  of 
Ray  Tucker.  His  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity were  twofold.  As  an  educator,  he 
prepared  young  men  well  in  the  field  of 
engineering.  As  a  public  official,  he  l>ecame 
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a  strong  administrator  who  started  St.  Louis 
on  the  way  back. 

"My  wife  and  I  Join  In  extending  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  our  city,  which 
benefited  greatly  from  his  leadership." 

August  A.  Busch  Jr.,  president  of  Anheu- 
ser-Busch and  the  baseball  Cardinals:  "I  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Civic  Progress  dur- 
ing the  entire  administration  of  Mayor 
Tvicker. 

"Few  people  knew  him  better  and  few 
knew  of  his  great  talent  for  administration 
and  leadership,  and  his  absolute  devotion 
to  every  segment  of  this  community.  His 
integrity  was  a  byword  whenever  his  name 
was  mentioned.  He  has  set  an  example  that 
few  will  be  able  to  achieve." 

Donald  Gunn.  probate  judge  and  former 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  said: 
"Ray  Tucker  was  a  man  of  great  Integrity 
and  great  cournge.  He  was  a  fine  administra- 
tor and  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment, but  most  of  all  he  was  objective  in 
his  decisions.  He  alw.iys  put  the  City  of  St 
Louis  ahead  of  himself  and  others.  I  ain 
proud  to  have  been  his  friend  and  I  cherish 
that  friendship  deeply." 

Aloys  P.  Kaufman,  mayor  from  1943  to 
1949:  "Mayor  Tucker  was  a  charming,  sell- 
less,  competent,  dedicated  person.  His  terms 
of  office  closely  paralleled  my  service  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  work  with  blni 
on  many  civic  projects.  His  achievements  are 
loo  numerous  to  recount  here  but  they  are 
many.  He  was  truly  a  loyal,  distinguished 
son  of  St.  Louis  and  his  record  speaks  Sir 
itself." 

(Prc'in  the  St    Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Nov.  25, 
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Former  M'.tor  Tucker  Funeral  Mass 

Tonight 

Funeral  mass  for  former  St.  Louis  Mayor 
Raymond  R.  Tucker  will  be  at  8  p.m.  Wednes- 
day at  Sts.  Mary  and  Joseph  Catholic  Church. 
6304  Minnesota  ave.  Services  will  be  followed 
by  private  entombment. 

Mr.  Tucker,  who  would  have  been  74  Dec,  4. 
died  at  Barnes  Hospital  at  10:06  p.m.  Mon- 
day after  being  hospitalized  Nov.  9  for  con- 
gestive heart  failure. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  M.iry  Edythe 
Leiber;  a  daughter,  Mrs,  Leigh  A.  Doxsee  Jr  ; 
,1  son,  John  Thomas;  a  brother.  Dr.  William  J. 
of  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

The  grandchildren  are  Army  Pvt.  Leigh 
Tucker  Doxsee;  Judith  Doxsee;  Deborah  Dox- 
see; Patricia  Tucker,  Timothy  Tucker,  Susan 
Tucker,  John  Thomas  Tucker  and  Elizabeth 
Tucker. 

The  family  requested  that  contributions 
be  made  to  the  Tucker  Memorial  Fund  oi 
Washington  University,  where  he  was  on  the 
faculty.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
university. 

Mr.  Tucker  served  three  terms  as  mayor, 
from  1953  to  1965,  but  was  defeated  for  a 
fourth  term  when  he  lost  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  the  March,  1965,  primary. 

In  June.  1961,  while  he  was  still  In  office, 
his  right  lung  was  removed  because  of 
cancer. 

In  his  la.st  illness,  fluid  had  accumulated 
in  his  remaining  lung. 

During  his  12  years  in  office,  Mr.  Tucker 
spearheaded  the  revltallzatlon  of  downtown 
St.  Louis  with  a  $110  million  bond  issue  in 
1955. 

After  his  defeat  in  1965,  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
had  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  at  Washington  University,  re- 
turned to  the  university  as  professor  of  urban 
affairs  and  lecturer  in  political  science. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory, 
one  of  the  highest  honors  for  Catholic  lay- 
men. 

Mayor  Alfonso  J,  Cervantes,  who  defeated 
Mr.  Tucker  in  the  1966  primary,  Tuesday  or- 
dered flags  on  all  municipal  buildings  flown 
at  half  staff  In  honor  of  Mr.  Tucker. 
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HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 

1  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  30,  1970 

]/lT.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contro- 
vei  sey  involving  the  legal  services  of  the 
Of  ice  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the 
su^^ject  of  a  column  by  Rowland  Evans 
Robert  Novak.  Writing  in  the  Wash- 
ton  Post  of  November  30.  the  column- 
i  explore  legal  services  practices  in 
context  of  the  'Federal  law  barring 
ipoverty  legal  services  from  criminal 
."  and  note  that  the  new  Director 
OEO,  former  Congressman  Donald 
•'since  taking  over  in  1969 
been  guiding  it — legal  services — back 
the  original  congressional  intent  of 
helping  poor  people." 
JMrector  Rumsfeld  is  doing  a  highly 
1  nmendable  job  of  redirecting  the  pro- 
of OEO  to  conform  to  the  man- 
,e  of  Congress  which  created  the 
and  his  efforts  have  drawn  well- 
1  ned  praise  from  the  columnists. 
.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Evans  and 
ak  column,  "Lenzner  and  Political 
Reality"  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks : 
Lenzner  and  Politicai,  Reality 
Aeeply  embedded  roots  of  the  furious  de- 
over  legal  services  In  the  government's 
ipoverty  program  are  found  in  a  Sept.  15 
ce  raid  in  New  Orleans  on  the  National 
Cotimittee  to  Combat  Fascism  (NCCP),  a 
BlEClc  Panther  front  specializing  in  pollce- 
bal  ting. 

I  resent  at  NCCF  headquarters  was  Rob- 
ert Glass,  a  lawyer  for  the  federally 
fui  ded  New  Orleans  Legal  Assistance  Corp. 
(NOLAC),  part  of  the  national  antipoverty 
pre  gram.  Questioned  by  police,  Glass  In- 
vol  ed  his  client-lawyer  relationship  with  the 
NCCP.  Subsequently,  12  NCCF  members 
chi  rged  with  attempted  murder,  assault,  and 
ot^er  felonies  were  represented  by  NOLAC 
\i 
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us,  taxpayer  funds  were  used  to  defend 
iolence-prone   black   extremist  organlza- 
1.  Thia  clearly  violated  federal  law  bar- 
antipoverty  legal  services  from  criminal 
(as   were   24   per  cent   of   all   NOLAC 
)   and  violated  federal  policy  requiring 
services  to  be  used  directly  by  the  poor 
only  the  poor, 
^ereln  lies  the  ugly  dispute  that  surfaced 
19   when  Donald  Rumsfeld,   President 
Nikon's  antipoverty  czar,  flred  Terry  P.  henz- 
.  31,  as  head  of  the  federal  legal  services 
Rxunsfeld    insisted    that    the   pro- 
be tightly  molded   to  aiding  the  poor 
eviction  and  other  tenant  cases,  welfare 
consumer    grievances,    and    school    dis- 
Lenzner    envisioned    a    far    broader 
encompassing  reform  of  the  whole 
dtem,    not    excluding    sxipport    for    Black 
ithers. 

legal  services  fight  Is,  in  microcosm, 
s  happening  in  the  poverty  program  at 
;e.    Since   its   Great   Society   birth    under 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  program  has  swarmed 
idealists,  pushing  political  revolution. 
taking   over   in    1969,   ex-congressman 
has  been  guiding  it   back  to  the 
orl^nal  congressional  intent  of  helping  poor 
pie. 
:  ndeed,   anything  more   than   that   would 
be  tolerated  by  a  conservative  Repub- 
n  administration  and  a  hoetlle  Congress. 
t  Lenzner  failed  to  understand  is  that 
1  msfeld  must  control  militant  excesses  or 
congressional  obliteration  of  the  anti- 
program — particularly     its     much- 
'led    legal    services,   emasculated    by   tbfl 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Senate  last  year  but  restored  by  the  House 
under  Rumsfeld's  urging. 

Consequently,  Rumsfeld  was  appalled  at 
the  New  Orleans  office  of  NOLAC.  For  ex- 
ample, a  legal  services  fellow  connected  with 
NOLAC  was  an  attorney-of-record  defending 
SDS  demonstrators.  Further,  NOLAC  sought 
to  obtain  circulation  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity of  a  pornographic  underground  news- 
paper (a  recent  copy  of  which  contains  a 
nude  cartoon  of  President  Nixon  amid  other 
Indecencies).  The  recently  resigned  NOLAC 
director,  Richard  Buckley,  says:  "Legal  serv- 
ices exist  for  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
and  power." 

When  Rumsfeld  sent  Investigators  to  New 
Orleans,  Lenzner  denounced  it  as  political 
interference.  Tension  was  also  high  when 
Rumsfeld  probed  legal  services  in  Los  An- 
geles to  state  employees  earning  $11,000- 
(15,000  and  in  Dallas  to  an  underground 
newspaper,  the  Dallas  Notes,  enjoined  from 
publication  because  of  obscenity. 

The  Dallas  case  is  Illustrative.  Using  fed- 
eral funds  Intended  to  help  the  poor,  legal 
services  there  defended  the  underground 
publisher,  Brent  Lasalle  Stein,  27,  son  of  a 
rich  Dallas  merchant.  "It  seems  to  me  that's 
the  kind  of  activity  necessary  to  insure  this 
kind  of  publication  for  the  poor,"  says  Prank 
Jones,  fired  as  legal  services  deputy  along 
with  Lenzner. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  Rumsfeld  felt  Lenz- 
ner was  dragging  his  heels  by  delaying  action 
against  the  violations.  The  relationship  rap- 
Idly  deteriorated  between  Rumsfeld  and 
Lenzner,  a  bright  former  Justice  Department 
civil  rights  lawyer  who  was  Rumsfeld's  first 
senior  staff  app>ointment  In  1969. 

The  final  straw  came  Nov.  16.  when  Lenz- 
ner telegraphed  the  New  Orleans  office  ex- 
onerating it  of  wrongdoing.  Antipoverty 
officials  say  he  acted  In  violation  of  explicit 
orders  from  Rumsfeld  not  to  communicate 
with  New  Orleans  without  first  informing 
Rumsfeld:  Lenzner  told  us  flatly  he  received 
no  such  orders. 

Such  nasty  charges  and  countercharges 
will  be  aired  before  eager  Democratic  sena- 
tors at  hearings  soon  to  begin.  But  the  hear- 
ings likely  will  miss  the  poignancy  of  the 
dispute.  If  any  program  as  naturally  pro- 
vocative as  legal  services  for  the  poor  Is  to 
survive  In  Richard  Nixon's  Washington,  it 
must  be  kept  In  check  by  a  cool-headed  poli- 
tician, fending  off  uncompromising  Idealists. 
Failing  to  comprehend  that  political  reality 
put  Terry  Lenzner  on  his  collision  course 
with  Rumsfeld. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

I  OF   INDIANA 

IN  THte  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ben  A.  Franklin  of  the 
New  York  Times  documents  the  frustra- 
tions tlrat  accompany  regional  economic 
recovery  schemes.  Mr.  Franklin  gives 
credence  to  the  French  proverb  that  "the 
more  things  change,  the  more  they  re- 
main the  same  "  by  noting  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  10-year-oId  $7  billion  Ap- 
palachian recovery  scheme,  "The  harsh- 
est irony  of  all — may  be  that  those  who 
needed  help  most  never  got  it."  I  recom- 
mend his  article  to  my  colleagues : 

In  Appalachia:   Vast  Aid,  Scant  Relief 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Hazabo.  Ky..  November  28. — On  a  clear  day 
here  10  years  ago  this  fall,  you  could  almost 


see  prosperity  coming  'round  the  mountain 
to  the  hard,  misty  highlands  of  Appalachia 

It  was  the  Presidential  campaign  season  of 
I960  and  John  F.  Kennedy  had  Just  com- 
mitted himself  and  the  Federal  Goverment 
to  undertake  the  greatest  regional  economic 
recovery  scheme  ever  attempted  in  the 
United  Stales. 

Hopes  were  high.  In  this  bypassed  land  of 
isolated  valleys  and  hollows,  with  an  area 
and  population  equal  to  those  of  California, 
life  was  bone-poor  and  hungry,  as  stagnant 
as  the  coal  Industry,  or  In  the  mountain 
phrase,  as  "black  as  a  wolf's  mouth." 

In  the  decades  since  then  an  extraordi- 
nary effort — a  policy  of  favoritism  to  over- 
come prior  neglect  unmatched  in  American 
history — has  brought  some  $7-billlon  in  pub- 
lic Investment  Into  the  13-state  Appalachian 
region. 

But  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  a 
million  of  the  poor  in  the  netriy  Impen- 
etrable rldgelands  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  opportunity  Is  still  like  the  rider 
of  the  six  white  horses  In  the  old  moimtaln 
song:  perpetually  coming  "when  she  comes." 

It  was  for  them  that  the  program  was 
conceived.  And  yet  10  years  later  they  re- 
main largely  untouched  by  It.  while  to  the 
north  and  south  less  impoverished  fringe 
areas  are  making  significant  economic 
progress. 

Looking  back  over  the  accomplishments 
and  failures  of  the  decade.  Ralph  R.  Widner, 
executive  director  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  says  that  "any  evalua- 
tion must  begin  with  humility." 

"There  are  still  millions  of  people  in  A{>- 
palachla  who  do  not  have  access  to  a  good 
education,  or  to  decent  health,  or  to  an 
adequate  Job,  and  who  still  live  below  a  level 
of  accpetable  Income,"  he  said.  "Prom  their 
point  of  view,  not  very  much  has  been  ac- 
complished to  date." 

Mr.  Widner  and  other  government  officials 
responsible  for  the  Appalachian  program  say 
that  much  of  the  "pay  off"  is  still  to  come  in 
the  shape  of  new  roads  and  facilities  to 
attract  new  factories  and  to  provide  better 
schools  to  train  workers. 

As  evidence  for  their  optimism,  they  cite 
the  first  fruits  of  these  benefits  now  appear- 
ing In  rural  counties  of  states  like  New  York 
and  Georgia,  which  have  not  experienced 
the  long  deprivation  of  the  Appalachian 
highlands  and  which,  accordingly,  have  made 
a  convincing  start  at  economic  recovery. 

But  the  officially  encouraging  comparisons 
of  these  areas  also  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  Appalachias — the  better-off 
"subvirbs"  to  the  north  and  south  and  the 
steep,  hillbilly  "ghetto"  here  In  the  high- 
lands. The  comparisons  raise  questions  about 
why  the  boundaries  of  the  region  were 
drawn  so  generously  that  its  »7-blllion  in  aid 
has  come  to  only  $390  per  man,  woman  and 
child  over  the  last  10  years. 

The  answer,  officials  say,  is  that  the  need 
for  sweeping,  regional  "scale"  in  planning, 
together  with  the  need  for  Congressional 
support,  has  frankly  required  some  "log- 
rolling." The  addition  of  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample, "was  dictated  largely  by  the  fact  that 
Senator  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  is  a 
key  member  of  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee," one  official  said. 

DILTrnON  OF   EFFORT  SEEN 

The  result  of  the  need  to  accommodate  to 
political  realities,  those  close  to  the  pro- 
gram concede,  has  been  a  dilution  of  effort. 
During  the  decade  of  the  nineteen-sixties: 

Per  capita  Income  in  all  of  Appalachia 
rose  from  77  per  cent  to  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  national  average. 

But  in  the  Appalachian  portions  of  aU  but 
four  states— New  York,  Peiuisylvanla,  Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina--per  capita  in- 
comes are  still  75  per  cent  or  less  of  the  na- 
tional figure.  Per  capita  income  here  in 
eastern  Kentucky  Is  still  less  than  half  the 
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national  level,  having  climbed  from  43  per 
cent  in  1959  to  48  per  cent  last  year. 

New  factories  and  Jobs,  spurred  by  an 
enormous  investment  in  road  building,  have 
out  150,000  wage  earners  on  payrolls  that 
did  not  exist  In  1960.  Economic  recovery 
has  restored  750,000  more  to  Jobs.  Altogether, 
6  6  million  have  work. 

But  unemployment  figures  here  in  hard- 
core Appalachia  are  still  cruelly  high,  and 
they  do  not  even  reflect  the  plight  of  some 
500  000  of  the  •disguised  unemployed'— 
those  who  long  ago  gave  up  looking  lor 
work.  Unemployment  In  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  fell  from  11  and  8.4  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, in  1961,  when  the  national  aver- 
age was  6.7  per  cent,  to  7.5  and  5.5  per  cent 
last  year,  when  the  national  figure  was  3.5. 
But  in  two  counties,  the  1961  to  1969  un- 
employment trend  was  up— from  11.4  to  16.6 
per  cent  in  Clay  County.  W.  Va  ,  and  from 
16.7   to   23.3    per   cent    in    Magoffin    County, 

Ky. 

The  population  of  the  region  has  declined 
by  1.4  million  to  under  18  million  people. 
The  decline  was  one-third  less  than  in  the 
previous  decade,  but  It  has  continued  In  the 
Appalachian  portions  of  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  according 
to  the  1970  census. 

In  an  area  with  the  highest  school  drop- 
out rates  In  the  country— 10  per  cent  higher 
than  the  national  average— and  one  of  the 
highest  Illiteracy  rates— 11.3  per  cent  In 
1960,  compared  to  8  per  cent  nationally— 
Appalachia  Is  still  losing  90.000  of  its  high 
school  students  every  year.  The  loss  may  total 
1  million  by  1980. 

The  program  was  conceived  during  the 
campaign  of  1960  when  Mr.  Kennedy  got  his 
first  look  at  Appalachia  and  was  shocked  by 
the  stark  poverty  of  the  area  and  the  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  men  who  were  Idle.  What 
he  saw  was  largely  the  result  of  a  drastic 
decline  In  coal  mine  employment,  from  469,- 
000  m  1950  to  116.000  in  1960. 

Mr.  Kennedy  brought  the  promise  of  food, 
shoes,  shelter,  schools  and  Jobs  to  the  Appa- 
lachians and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
supposedly  anti-Catholic  West  Virginians 
gave  him  a  crucial  primary  victory  that  di- 
minished the  Impact  of  the  religion  is.«;ue  na- 
tionally. 

As  his  first  official  act  in  the  White  House, 
on  Jan.  21,  1961,  Mr.  Kennedy  ordered  a 
massive  ration  of  emergency  food  relief  to 
the  malnourished  people  of  the  mountain 
country. 

Plans  were  laid  for  much  more.  Defense 
contractors  In  West  Virginia  were  openly  fa- 
vored to  generate  Jobs.  There  was  a  patch- 
work of  short-term  emergency  programs, 
made-work  "training"  to  bring  Income  to 
the  unemployed,  dewormlng  clinics  for 
spavined  children  and  high-risk  Federal 
loans  to  induce  industry  to  come  in. 

"BRICK  -AND-MORTAR"  PROGRAM 

No  one  today  can  fix  precisely  the  huge 
flow  of  supplementary  Federal  aid  to  the 
Appalachian  highlands  In  the  first  five  years 
before  a  system  of  regional  planning  was 
organized  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  in  1965.  But  estimates  place  the 
first  five-year  push  of  grants  at  $1 -billion. 

With  another  $1 -billion  channeled  through 
the  A.R.C.  since  1965,  expenditures  of 
t5-billion  by  state  and  local  governments 
that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made, 
raise  the  10-year  total  to  $7-billion. 

Commission  officials  concede  that  their 
program  has  not  had  much  direct  impact  on 
poor  people.  "I  never  thought  the  commis- 
sion wiis  pork-barrelling  or  rat-holing 
money,"  says  Ralph  C.  Sutton,  the  North 
C.-irolina  A.R.C.  coordinator.  "But,  unfortu- 
nately. It's  a  brlck-and-mortar  program 
rather  than  a  people  program." 

This  preoccupation  with  building  facilities 
rather  than  working  directly  with  poor  peo- 
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pie  dates  to  1965.  when  Congressional  strate- 
gists In  the  Johnson  Administration  decided 
then  that  Congress  would  not  accept  two 
antipoverty  drives,  one  for  Appalachia  and 
another  national  one  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  As  a  result,  the  so-called 
"human  resources"  part  of  the  A.R.C.  pro- 
gram was  given  to  O.E.O. 

The  two  agencies  have  scrapped  bitterly 
since  then.  Many  believe  that  these  disputes 
have  weakened  the  ARC.  by  disclosing  that 
its  constituents  here  in  many  cases  are  the 
same  small  town  "Main  Streeters"— mer- 
chants, bankers,  coal  industry  leaders  and 
civic  boosters  -from  whom  the  O.E.O. 's 
anilpoverty  war  has  encouraged  the  poor  to 
demand  a  better  treatment.  Some  O.E.O.  ac- 
tivists here  see  the  Appalachian  program 
as  chiefiy  a  boon  for  the  rich  and  for  en- 
trenched political  interests. 

With  A.R.C.  aid,  a  2,000-mUe  network  of 
so-called  Appalachian  development  high- 
ways has  been  started  and  more  than  240 
vocational  schools  and  technical  training 
centers  have  been  built.  A  total  of  160.000 
people  have  been  prepared  for  modern  Jobs, 
but  thousands  were  "trained  for  export'  be- 
cause there  were  no  local  Jobs  open. 

The  A.R.C. 's  strategy  In  Appalachia  has 
been  one  of  intensive  public  investment  In 
selected  small-tOwn  "growth  areas."  It  is 
frankly  an  application  of  ■trickle-down 
economics." 

MUST    COME   TO    TOWNS    FOR    HELP 

To  gain  benefits,  the  isolated  poor— a  ma- 
jority Of  the  population  here  in  central  Ap- 
palachia— must  come  out  of  the  creeks  and 
hollows  to  revived  employment  centers.  The 
trouble  is  that  many  either  cnn't  or  won't. 

A  classic  example  Is  Plkevllle.  Ky.  There, 
in  a  gritty  coal  town  that  follows  a  narrow 
strip  of  river  bottom  fiatland  around  the 
point  of  Peach  Orchard  Mountain,  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments  have  been  per- 
.suaded  to  Invest  $22.5-mllllon  in  t!ie  con- 
.struction  of  a  huge  mountain  tut. 

The  vast  channel  will  reroute  a  new  four- 
lane  highway,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  tracks  and  the  course  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  itself  away  from  a  congested 
center  of  about  6,000  people,  thus  opening 
200  acres  of  land  to  be  reclaimed  and  de- 
veloped by  the  townsfolk. 

Plkevllle,  chosen  as  a  strategic  "growth 
center"  for  the  60.000  people  in  the  rural  Pike 
County,  would  have  contlnxied  to  die  with- 
out this  vast  effort.  The  project  is  putting 
the  place  on  the  map  If  only  because  the 
dirt  to  be  moved  Is  greater  than  the  bulk 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  But  the  effort  has 
generated  skepticism. 

Among  the  "generally  discoiu-aglng  statis- 
tical facts"  about  central  Appalachia  re- 
ported to  the  A.R.C.  recently  by  Checchi  and 
Company,  a  Washington  consulting  firm,  is 
the  discovery  that  barely  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  here  is  living  in  towns. 

It  is  as  if  the  population  of  Denver,  Colo., 
had  been  distributed  by  helicopter  through- 
out the  Rockies,  behind  canyons  inaccessi- 
ble except  by  burro. 

The  McDowell  County  Board  of  Education 
has  been  sending  a  school  bus  to  one  such 
remote  area.  Coon  Branch,  near  laeger, 
W.  Va..  this  year  for  the  first  time  since 
the  opening  of  coal  mines  in  1891  brought 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  and 
changed  the  mountains  there  from  a  horse- 
bark  frontier. 

Generations  have  grown  up  In  Coon  Branch 
cabins — and  now  in  gaudy  "mobile  homes" — 
with  no  hope  of  going  beyond  tlie  eighth 
grade,  or  sometimes  only  the  sixth,  in  one- 
room  schools. 

"I  went  to  the  sixth  grade  and  that's  all 
because  there  weren't  no  way  off  the  moun- 
tain," Mrs.  Tootsie  Powell  told  a  visitor  re- 
centiy  in  Coon  Branch.  "Most  here  didn't  get 
that  far.  The  neighbor  boy,  he's  19,  and  he 
can't  read  nor  write  except  what  his  momma 
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taught  him,  .ind  she  cant  read  much  her- 
self." 

Mrs.  Powell  is  27  years  old  and  the  mother 
ol  six  children,  none  of  whom  Is  now  going 
to  the  county  school  system. 

In  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  county,  the 
parents  of  Coon  Branch  are  boycotting  both 
the  one-room  school  and  the  school  bus.  The 
bus  comes  up  over  a  14-mlle  back  road  to 
avoid  the  shorter  but  badly  rutted  route 
directly  up  the  hollow.  The  school  board 
says  the  shorter  route  would  wreck  its  buses. 
The  parents  say  the  longer  route  is  isolated 
and  unsafe  in  winter. 

Violence  has  marked  the  dispute.  Both  the 
one-room  High  Nob  school  and  a  church  u.sed 
for  informal  classes  by  the  boycotting  stu- 
dents have  been  burned  to  the  ground  at 
night.  Now  a  dozen  children  are  being  taught 
by  college-trained  volunteers  In  an  Army  sur- 
plus cook  tent.  The  bus  runs  empty. 

Along  the  valley  towns  and  roads,  to  wliich 
transportation  does  not  bring  the  youth  of 
Coon  Branch,  there  are  signs  of  the  heavy 
public  investment  dating  from  1960.  But 
many  of  the  300  open  miles  of  the  A.R.C. 's 
planned  2.000-mile  network  of  "development 
highways"  pass  in  many  places  through  a 
right-of-way  of  poverty,  like  urban  freeways 
over  a  ghetto. 

By  fording  the  Kentucky  River  in  a  coun- 
try doctor's  Volkswagen  and  crawling  in  first 
gear  a  mile  up  CaudlU's  Branch  near  the 
ghost  town  of  Blackey,  Ky..  a  persistent  visi- 
tor can  still  find  the  poplar-pole  cabin  of 
Mrs.  Ruby  Caudill.  She  Is  45  years  old  and 
has  10  children  and  no  teeth. 

When  she  was  interviewed  In  1964.  her 
55-year-old  husband,  Spencer,  who  had  never 
held  a  job,  was  working  on  a  Federal  "man- 
power training"  program  that  paid  him  $160 
a  month  for  "digging  ditches  and  beatiug 
rocks."  He  quit  that  In  1966.  Mrs.  Caudill 
said  recently,  and  the  family  now  subsists  on 
a  garden  and  a  pig. 

Food  Is  stored  in  a  freezer,  jKJwered  by 
the  electric  line  that  came  up  the  hollow  iwo 
years  ago.  and  there  is  now  a  television  set 
in  the  front  room  of  the  dirty,  three-room 
cabin. 

Mrs.  Caudill  said  that  since  ".someone  told 
lle.s  th.it  we  were  moonshlnlng"  the  family 
has  received  no  welfare  benefits.  The  only 
income  is  from  a  coal  mine  Job  of  a  son. 
Roger,  which  "barely  pays  the  light  bill." 
Her  younger  children  rarely  go  to  school 

CALLED    A    RURAL    SLUM 

In  Mrs.  CaudlU's  four-county  development 
area,  more  than  90,000  people  are  crowded 
Into  remote  hollows  or  rows  of  decrepit 
roadside  coal  camp  houses — the  peeling  re- 
mains of  mining  company  towns.  It  Is  ilie 
densest  "rural  nonfarm"  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Government-funded 
Eastern  Kentucky  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration has  described  the  people  as  trapped 
in  "a  rural  slum  reaching  over  1.450  sqtiare 
miles." 

More  than  half  the  houses  were  built 
before  1930  and  72  per  cent  of  them  are 
valued  at  lesh  than  $5,000. 

This  Is  an  area  where,  to  avoid  servicing 
them,  outhouses  are  placed  precariously 
along  creek  banks,  some  of  them  barely  a 
hubcap's  width  from  the  surfaced  road.  When 
the  streams  recede  after  high  water,  the 
branches  of  trees  and  the  hulks  of  aban- 
doned automobiles  strewn  among  them  are 
febtooned  with  toilet  paper. 

In  the  60  worst-off  central  Appalachian 
counties  of  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  nearly  nine  persons  In  10  live 
where  frontier  history  and  the  steep  land 
left  them — In  the  bottoms  of  inaccessible, 
slanting  coves  and  hollows,  many  without 
usable  roads  and  bridges. 

They  remain  almost  untouched  by  change. 
There  would  be  no  room  for  them  now  in 
the  growth  centers  if  they  came.  And  often 
the    barrier    that   holds   them   there   is   the 
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pi  ide  and  privatism  of  people  unable  to  com- 
p  te  outside  the  ancient  kinships  of  the 
h^ilow. 

A.R.C.    CONCEPT    ACCLAIMED 

In  spite  of  Its  acknowledged  failures,  the 
R.C.  has  become  the  most  universally  ac- 
iilmed  new  organ  of  government  since  the 
;w  De^il. 

Its  13  state  Governors  exercise  the  same 
•ting  weight  In  allocating  Federal  appro- 
iations  as  the  single  Federal  chairman. 
,n  B.  Waters.  Jr..  and  the  states  now  bear 
■e  stalT  costs. 

The  result  is  a  happy  regionaUty  of  plan- 
._ng  and  acting  that  moved  Gov.  Robert  E. 
*  ;cNalr  of  South  Carolina  recently  to  de- 
are;  "The  last  time  we  had  13  states  show- 
.;ig  this  kind  of  unanimity  was  when  we 
ratified  the  Constitution."  The  A.R.C.  con- 
may  be  applied  by  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
•ation  to  other  regions. 
But  deliverance  delayed  much  longer  for 
mtral  Appalachia  may  never  come.  Accord- 
.  jg  to  John  L.  Sweeney,  a  former  top  admin- 
1  trator  of  the  Commission  and  one  of  Its 
architects,  'The  Appalachian  fad  is  ending 
B  nd  in  five  years  you  probably  wont  be  able 
t  3  get  Congress  to  vote  a  dime  for  It." 

The  A.R.C.'s  current  Congressional  au- 
tnorlzailon  expires  next  July  1,  and  Its  fu- 
ttire  Is  uncertain. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  considering 
fpplylng  the  ARC.  concept  to  the  entire 
I  ation  through  a  series  of  regional  devel- 
( pment  commissions.  This  would  tend  to 
stamp  the  Appalachian  recovery  experiment 
i  s  legitimate  but  would  probably  reduce  the 
ji.RC.'s  share  of  the  available  development 
I  aoney. 

The  harshest  Irony  of  all  at  the  end  of  the 
1  lost  hope-fiUed  decade  In  these  300-mimon- 
;  ear-old  hills  may  be  that  those  who  needed 
i  lelp  most  never  got  it 
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THE    LATE    L.    A.    SCHREINER— THE 
PASSING  OF  AN  AGE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
nost  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known 
nas  the  late  and  lamented  Louis  A. 
Schreiner.  of  KerrvUle,  Tex. 

The  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
ITharles  Schreiner,  "Mr.  Louie,"  as  he 
»as  affectionately  called,  was  bom  in 
1870  in  Kerrville.  and  died  there  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1970.  Had  he  lived  until  De- 
cember 31  he  would  have  been  100  years 
of  age. 

A  philanthropist  of  note,  Mr.  Schrein- 
er was  a  community  leader  and  for  some 
70  years  played  a  prominent  role  in 
ranching  and  banking  enterprises 
throughout  the  area  where  he  lived.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Charles 
Schreiner  State  Bank,  established  in  1869 
by  his  father. 

"Mr.  Louie"  lived  an  Interesting  life.  He 
attended  schools  in  Kerrville,  Comfort, 
and  San  Antonio.  In  1890  he  attended 
Eastman  Easiness  College  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.Y.,  for  a  year,  taking  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  and  banking. 

He  went  to  work  as  a  bookkeeper  in  his 
fathers  bank  in  1891.  Pour  months  later 
he  became  cashier,  and  soon  he  was  vice 
president. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  January  19,  1919,  Mr.  Schreiner  was 
made  sole  owner  and  president  of  the 
bank.  The  family  bank  was  chartered  as 
a  State  bank  on  January  1,  1959.  and  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board — a 
position  he  held  untU  his  death.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  celebrated  his  80th 
anniversary  with  the  bank. 

This  distinguished  Texan  was  married 
to  Mae  Shiner  in  1898.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Mae  Louise,  who  was  married 
to  Edward  Bennett  Carruth,  and  both 
have  passed  away. 

Mr.  Schreiner  was  a  man  of  many  in- 
terests and  had  received  many  honors  in 
his  lifetime.  He  was  an  organizer  of  the 
local  Rotary  club  and  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  it.  Active  in  Masonic  affairs,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  San  Antonio  Com- 
mandery  and  of  Alzafar  Shrine. 

Among  other  activities,  he  was  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation; a  member  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety; the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  City;  the  Texas  Lions  Camp 
for  Crippled  Children:  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association,  and  the  Texas 
Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Association. 

Mr.  Schreiner  became  the  only  Texan 
among  officers  and  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Trade  Association  in  1939. 
His  leadership  in  the  livestock  industry 
brought  him  the  honor  of  having  his  por- 
trait hung  in  the  exclusive  Saddle  and 
Sizloin  Club  in  Chicago. 

On  the  subject  of  philanthiophy,  "Mr. 
Louie"  donated  much  land  and  count- 
less gifts  of  money  for  developing  and  im- 
proving the  Kerr  County  region. 
He  was  named  "Man  of  the  Century"  by 
the  Kerr  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  May  27, 1964. 

He  and  his  family  have  been  noted  for 
their  generosity.  He  built  the  Jane  Flato 
Hall,  a  dormitory  at  Schreiner  Insti- 
tute^a  school  established  by  his  father. 
He  donated  the  land  for  the  Antler 
Stadium,  the  Kerrville  Municipal  Air- 
port, and  with  his  family  established  the 
Schreiner  Road  and  Bridge  Fund.  They 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  present  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  is  built; 
and  also  the  land  for  the  building  of  high 
schools  in  Junction  and  Rocksprings.  He 
gave  the  land  for  the  construction  of  the 
State  fish  hatchery  near  Ingram. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
benefactions  at  the  hands  of  this  great 
man.  Active  right  up  to  the  last,  Mr. 
Schreiner  throughout  his  long  career 
was  always  available  to  give  advice  on 
financial  matters  when  requested  b>-  his 
hundreds  of  friends. 

On  Sunday  before  his  death  he  had 
been  guest  of  honor  at  the  first  Schreiner 
family  reunion  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Paiker,  Jr.,  attended  by 
more  than  75  people  who  came  to  con- 
gratulate the  man  who  had  spent  80 
years  at  the  Chas.  Schreiner  Bank  and 
was  its  chief  executive  for  71  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Louis  A.  Schreiner  was 
truly  a  great  American.  He  loved  his 
country,  and  was  always  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  course  of  our  history. 
I  have  visited  with  him  scores  of  times. 
He  always  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  issues  of  the  day,  and  he  maintained 
a  remarkable  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  us.  He  believed  in  the 
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dignity  of  honest  toil  and  in  tlie  abiding 
strength  of  self  rehance. 

Funeral  seiTices  for  "Mr.  Louie"  were 
held  at  the  Deitert  Chapel  on  the 
Schreiner  In.stitut*  campus,  conducted 
by  the  Institute  president,  Dr.  Andrew 
Edington  and  Rev.  Marvin  Bond,  pastor 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church. 

In  his  eulogy.  Dr.  Edington  said  that 
rarely  are  we  able  to  pinpoint  the  end 
of  an  age,  but  that  "Mr.  Louie's"  life  does 
mark  the  end  of  an  age.  Some  of  these 
attributes  of  his  age  were: 

A  man's  word  was  his  bond — the  idea  that 
profit  Is  the  reward  of  dUlgence  and  that 
satisfaction  comes  from  something  that  Is 
excellent — klndnes  was  not  tax  deductible— 
If  a  man  wanted  to  help  someone  In  dis- 
tress, he  simply  helped  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  Dr.  Edington's  elo- 
quent remarks  in  their  entirety.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

The  Passing  of  An  Ace 
About  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  I  was  in  tlie 
Schreiner  Bank  and  stopped  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Louie  as  my  custom  was.  We  have  often 
talked  of  many  things  that  I  don't  know 
much  about,  such  as  pumpkins,  and  many 
other  things,  but  on  this  occasion,  strangely 
enough,  Mr.  Louie  brought  up  the  matter  of 
his  funeral  services.  He  said  that  he  assumed 
that  I  would  be  handling  affairs  for  this  day 
and  I  told  him  that  I  had  thought  that  was 
probably  true  some  year  or  two  ago  but  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  going 
to  probably  conduct  my  services;  that  he 
looked  as  If  he  had  a  better  hold  on  longev- 
ity than  I  did.  In  our  conversation,  he  said 
that  he  had  nothing  specific  to  say  except 
one  item.  And  he  said,  "You  are  a  teacher." 
He  continued.  "There  is  nothing  of  any  great 
significance  or  need  that  should  be  reiterated 
about  me  per  se  or  about  one  thing  or  an- 
other, but  you  are  a  teacher  and  you  use  the 
occasion  of  my  passing  to  teach." 

Now  we  are  going  to  take  a  brief  look  at  an 
age  that  Is  gone.  Rarely  do  we  have  occasion, 
any  of  us.  In  the  scheme  of  things  to  actually 
be  able  to  pinpoint  the  end  of  an  age,  such 
as  the  end  of  the  neolithic  period  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  renaissance.  We  assign  an  ar- 
bitrary date  born  of  certain  things.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely rare  that  an  opportunity  comes 
when  there  is  something  very  specific.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  could  question  the 
fact  that  an  age  Is  gone.  A  whole  system  has 
vanished;  the  whole  business  is  gone  and 
the  first  thing  that  we  must  reaUy  teach 
today  Is  that  an  age  Is  completed. 

Now  let  me  mention  a  few  characteristics 
of  the  age.  The  obvious  things,  I  think,  we 
can  notice  easily.  The  horse  and  buggy,  the 
smoking  fire  engine,  the  express  company 
horses,  the  cobbled  streets  made  of  wooden 
blocks — all  of  the  many,  many  things  that 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  practical  and 
physical  Ufe  of  Mr.  Louie  who  Uved  during 
the  enOre  time  at  one  specific  age— but  we 
are  going  to  look  at  what  I  believe  500  and 
a  thousand  years  from  now  the  analysts  are 
going  to  specify  certain  little  earmarks  of 
the  age  and  I  want  to  mention  them. 

One  of  them  Is  that  a  man's  word  was  his 
bond.  Now  this  worked.  It  didn't  matter  If  it 
was  for  50c  or  a  horse  or  $100,000.  A  man 
g.ive  his  word  and  they  shook  hands  on  It 
and  It  was  done  and  there  was  no  question 
about  this.  Practically  throughout  the 
knowledgeable  years  of  Mr.  Louie,  this 
worked.  Now  Im  sure  there  are  always  some 
who  goof  up  an  age  and  create  some  kind  of 
problem  but  this  was  a  mark  of  the  age.  Thi.-; 
IS  gone.  We  can't  do  It  today— it  Just  can  t 
be  done  because  you've  got  to  have  two 
cDpies  for  the  government,  at  least  two.  You 
have  to  have  records  for  the  court.  We  Jusi 
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run't  do  this  any  more.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
a  man  might  feel  within  him.  We  have 
strictly  prohibited  this  type  of  thing  and 
It  is  Just  gone. 

Now  another  thing  that  Is  gone  is  the  Idea 
that  profit  was  the  reward  of  diligence  and 
that  satisfaction  came  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  something  that  was  exceUent.  A 
nerson  took  specific  pride  In  his  work.  In  the 
excellence  of  what  he  did.  and  he  was  recog- 
nized for  it  and  If  he  worked  hard  enough, 
then  he  would  profit  from  It.  Now  our  world 
Just  doesn't  absorb  this.  As  much  as  we 
would  like  to  say  this  Is  true,  we  cannot 
promise.  This  Is  not  one  of  the  features  of 
the  new  age  that  starts  tomorrow. 

The  third  thing — kindness  was  not  tax 
rieductibde.  We  dont  think  about  these 
things  until  we  have  studied  the  age  and 
attempted  to  lift  out  certain  marks  of  It, 
but  If  a  man  wanted  to  help  someone  who 
was  m  distress,  he  simply  helped.  He  gave 
him  some  money,  he  delivered  some  feed  to 
him,  he  did  all  kinds  of  things  and  many  of 
you  here  have  fathers  and  grandfathers  who 
have  benefited  from  this  very  type  of  thing 
from  Mr.  Louie.  This  was  the  mark  of  the 
age.  Tomorrow  It  must  be  tax  deductible  and 
the  organization,  If  you  give  to  an  organi- 
zation, must  have  Us  papers  showing  It  is 
tax  deductible.  So  passes  an  age.  Now  we 
are  having  a  time  today  of  sadness.  In  a 
sense,  though  In  a  sense  It  Is  not  sadness; 
yes,  Mr.  Louie  was  anxious  for  this  day  to 
come.  Yet  we  are  seeing  the  passing  of  an 
age  and  I  think  we  should  take  note  of  It. 

Let  there  be  a  new  age!  Now  this  is  what 
God  has  to  say  to  us.  This  is  where  we  have 
something  to  learn.  He  says  this  is  the  way 
life  Is  created.  God  so  made  life  that  there 
are  ages  and  there  are  great  men  In  great 
ages.  Greatness  cannot  j)osslbly  die  with 
the  great.  Greatness  to  be  complete  must 
carry  with  it  a  challenge  to  the  coming  gener- 
ation to  be  great  In  their  own  age.  Let  there 
be  great  men  and  great  women  here  today. 
The  great  grandchildren,  the  great  nieces 
and  nephews,  these  fine  Schreiner  boys,  now 
learn  this.  Greatness  to  be  valid  must  be  con- 
tinued If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
greatness.  This  Is  the  Lord's  plan;  this  Is 
not  something  that  a  committee  developed. 
I  want  to  read  you  a  portion  of  Deuter- 
onomy— It  Is  not  a  very  familiar  portion.  It 
Is  In  the  period  of  Moses  and  Moses  has  come 
to  the  end  of  his  time.  He  Is  an  old  man, 
at  the  end  of  an  age.  He  has  led  the  children 
of  Israel  in  mighty  endeavors;  he  has  been 
through  difficulties  and  problems  and  now, 
stricken  in  years,  his  time  has  come  and 
his  age  is  gone.  The  age  in  which  he  lived,  the 
system  under  which  he  operated.  Is  gone, 
and  he  says  something  like  this,  "O  Lord  God, 
thou  has  begun  to  show  thy  servant  thy 
greatness  and  thy  mighty  hand.  At  last  I 
am  beginning  to  see  how  the  hand  of  God 
works  In  the  affairs  of  man.  For  what  God  Is 
there  in  heaven  or  on  earth  that  can  do 
according  to  thy  works  and  according  to  thy 
plan?  But  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over  and 
see  the  good  land  that  Is  beyond  Jordan, 
that  goodly  mountain  at  Lebanon.  I  want  ten 
more  years,  or  15.  I'm  not  asking  to  be  the 
leader,  I  Just  want  to  see  it.  I  ask  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  this  new  age  Jell  and  know 
Its  leaders."  The  Lord  said  to  his  great  servant 
Moses,  to  this  grand  old  man,  "Get  thee  up 
into  the  top  of  Plsgah.  this  great  high  moun- 
tain, and  lift  up  thine  eyes  westward  and 
northward  and  southward  and  eastward,  and 
behold  It  with  thine  eyes,  for  thou  shalt 
not  go  over  Into  Jordan." 

You  can  look  at  It,  and  many  of  you  here 
know  that  this  Is  what  Mr.  Louie  did.  He 
liked  to  look  In  every  direction  at  some  of 
these  new  things.  He  liked  to  wonder  what 
would  happen.  He  has  time  after  time  asked 
me.  "What  do  the  young  people  think,  what 
is  this  new  age  all  about?"  And  God  told 
Moses  and  He  has  told  men  hlstoricaUy,  great 
men  In  great  ages,  you  can  take  a  look  at 
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It  and  that's  all.  But  what  Is  he  to  do?  This 
is  why  we  teach  today,  right  here,  and  teach 
this.  Behold  Joshua,  there's  a  young  fellow 
coming  along,  behold  Joshua  and  encourage 
him  and  strengthen  him  for  be  shall  go  over 
before  this  people  and  be  shall  cause  them 
to  Inherit  the  land  which  thou  shall  see. 
Challenge  the  youngsters! 

Now  here  Is  a  new  age  and  today  you  have 
been  challenged.  You  have  no  obstacles.  It 
matters  not  whether  you  are  male  or  female. 
The  word  Is  wide  open.  We  need  a  new  na- 
tion under  God  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  not  Just 
In  words.  We  need  new  great  men  with  great 
vigor  and  great  dedication — high  and  holy 
men.  The  world  cries  out  for  new  greatness 
In  a  new  generation.  In  closing  now  we  xise 
the  words  so  wisely  used  to  the  people  of 
England  in  their  time  of  great  distress  and 
great  difficulty  and  great  wonderment  about 
what  was  to  come.  "I  said  to  the  man  who 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  year,  "Give  me  a 
light  that  I  may  go  forth  Into  the  unknown' 
and  he  replied,  "Go  out  Into  the  darkness 
and  put  your  hand  Into  the  hand  of  God, 
for  It  Is  safer  than  a  light  and  better  than 
a  known  way." "  Amen.  I^et  us  pray. 


LESS  TIME,  MORE  OPTIONS:  EDUCA- 
TION BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.l.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  makes  some  en- 
couraging recommendations  regarding 
our  degree-centered  society. 

Basically,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  unanimously  endorsed  a 
system  of  education  that  prepares  a  stu- 
dent to  enter  the  work  force  more  read- 
ily. Acknowledging  the  phenomenal  in- 
fluence of  television  on  the  general 
awareness  and  sophistication  of  today's 
high  school  senior,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends increased  cooperation  be- 
tween the  faculties  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  to  bring  about  a 
3-year  college  degree.  This  would  enable 
students  to  direct  their  energies  and  in- 
terests more  specifically  and  would  dis- 
courage the  unnecessary  or  ambiguous 
courses  that  in  so  many  cases  serve  only 
to  fill  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly  encouraged 
by  this  report.  In  particular,  I  salute  its 
forthright  statements  about  the  need  for 
students  to  learn  something  of  the  world 
of  work  and  to  prepare  for  that  world  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Following  is  a  brief  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
today  discussing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  I  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  as  an  example  jf 
the  practical  thinking  so  needed  in  the 
academic  commimity  today ; 
Carnegie     Panel's    Report    Controversial: 

Radical  Higher-Education  Chances  XJrced 
(By  David  Holmstrom) 

San  Francisco. — By  1980  the  unwanted 
American  commodity  known  as  the  student 
"dropout"  may  be  changed  Into  something 
attractive  known  as  the  student  "stopout." 

The  Calliornia-based  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  has  called  for  an 
end  to  the  often  exhausting,  expensive,  and 
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boring  way  many  students  shuffle  from  high 
school  to  college  and  In  great  numbers  drop 
out  along  the  way. 

Instead,  It  has  called  for  a  package  of  radi- 
cal changes  in  higher  education  by  1980. 

Eliminating  one  year  of  study  from  high 
school  and  from  college. 

More  opportunities  for  students  to  "stop 
out"  and  mix  academic  education  with  work 
experience,  thus  encouraging  lifelong  learn- 
ing. 

More  options  In  lieu  of  formal  education. 

New  degrees  to  be  Introduced  at  new  levels 
of  education. 

RESENTMENT    SEEN 

"Students  have  great  resentment  over  the 
steady  grind  of  education,  the  years  of  sit- 
ting In  classrooms  when  they  want  to  be  out 
and  Independent  on  their  own,"  says  Dr. 
Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  commission. 
He  says  resentment  Is  a  factor  in  campus 
unrest  and  the  "generation  gap." 

Dr.  Kerr  acknowledges  that  the  report 
entitled  "Less  Time.  More  Options:  Educa- 
tion Beyond  High  School"  will  no  doubt  be 
controversial  because  "it  could  have  great 
impact  on  every  high  school  and  college  in 
the  country.  But  if  Implemented,  It  would 
add  up  to  the  most  significant  reform  since 
the  modern  system  of  higher  education  be- 
gan a  century  ago. 

WASTE    or   TIME    SEEN 

The  report  asserts  that  "much  more  of 
education  takes  place  before  college,  outside 
of  college,  and  after  college  than  ever  be- 
fore." It  says  that  "much  of  the  last  year 
m  high  school  Is  wasted."  particularly  for 
those  already  admitted  to  college. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  easy  availability 
of  television,  films,  and  books.  Students  come 
to  college  with  more  general  knowledge  than 
did  the  same  age  group  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  says  the  report. 

Consequently,  college  today  supplies  a 
smaller  proportion  of  lifetime  knowledge. 
"It  Is  one  of  many  sources  of  knowledge  and 
less  a  rare  and  onetime  opportunity,"  slates 
the  report.  "The  approach  to  college  need 
not  be  so  much  as  It  once  was:  Everything 
now  and  never  again." 

SAVINGS    SIGHTED 

The  report  Insists  that  If  the  reforms  are 
Implemented  the  result  could  be  "a  reduc- 
tion of  operating  expenditures  for  higher 
education  by  10  to  15  percent  a  year  below 
levels  that  would  otherwise  prevail  In  1980, 
or  $3  billion  to  »5  billion  a  year." 

Dr.  Kerr,  former  president  of  the  University 
of  California  for  eight  years,  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  report  proposals  were  not 
recommended  simply  because  of  cost  savings 
but  rather  because  they  would  open  up  more 
opportunities  for  people  to  "study  part  time 
or  return  to  study  later  In  life,  particularly 
for  women  and  older  persons." 

"Society  would  gain  If  work  and  study  were 
mixed  throughout  a  lifetime"  said  the  re- 
port, thus  reducing  the  sense  of  sharply  com- 
partmentalized roles  of  Isolated  students  vs. 
workers,  and  youth  vs.  Isolated  age,  If  more 
students  were  also  workers,  and  If  more  work- 
ers could  also  be  students  ...  If  all  members 
of  the  community  valued  both  study  and 
work,  and  had  a  better  chance  to  understand 
the  flow  of  life  from  youth  to  age." 

VIEWS    UNANIMOUS 

The  report.  Dr.  Kerr  said,  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  18  commission  mem- 
bers. These  include  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University;  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame;  David  D.  Henry,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  nilnols,  and  Wil- 
liam Friday,  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  commission  members  would  like  to  see 
an  end  to  the  "four-year  modules"  now  of- 
fered on  the  way  to  the  B.A.  degree  and  Ph.D. 
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[nstead,  they  would  like  to  see  a  four-level 
structure — associate  arts  degree,  bachelor  of 
irts  degree,  master's  degree,  and  a  doctor  o* 
irts  or  Ph.  D. — all  broken  down  Into  two-year 
planning  modules." 

CREDENTIALS    ACXXNTED 

In  this  way  students  would  be  encouraged 

reassess  their  plans  every  two  ypars  and 

ot  fall  into  a  "prolonged  aimless  search  for, 

md    experimentation     with,     various    llfe- 

'yle.s." 

Dr.  Kerr  said  America  has  been  described 
3  a  "credential  society, •'  insisting  on  "de- 
crees," which  results  in  fewer  "careers  open 
o  people  of  talent."  He  said  employment 
jfficers  "minimii;e  the  personal  risks  they 
Micouuter"  by  looking  for  degrees  rather  than 
elyiug  on  their  own  judgment  in  apprais- 
ng  maturity.  He  would  like  employers  to 
lo  their  own  screening  for  talent  and  rely 
ess  on  using  a  B.A.  degree  as  the  starling 
joint. 

STUDENTS   POUXD 

In  support  of  the  report's  recomnienda- 
.ons  Dr.  Kerr  cited  a  recent  Carnegie  com- 
nlssion    report    in    which    a   study    of    1961 

I  ollege  graduates  disclosed  that  three-fifths 
)f  the  test  group  said  they  felt  there 
hould  be  "some  stopping  out  either  be- 
ween    high    school    and    college    or    during 

I  ollege." 

Dr.   Kerr,   the   author   of   the  report,  said 

:  le  expected  "gradual  accept.mce  of  the  re- 
>ort"  and  that  it  "would  not  be  effective 
inless  it  was  widely  accepted."'  He  said  he 
bought   students   would   like   tne   proposed 

'  iianges.    but    that    It    would    mean    major 

I  hanges  in  high-school  and  college  currlc- 
ilums"  and  that  includes  faculty  attitudes 
oward    the    awarding   of   degrees,    "not   re- 

:  lowned   as  an  area  of  experiment." 

NEW    IDEAS    TESTED 

But  a  handful  of  the  Ideas  in  the  re- 
]  lort  already  have  been  Implemented  in 
:  cattered  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 

ry.  The  doctor  of  arts  degree — designed 
I  irimarlly  for  the  nonresearch  teacher — Is  in 

ffect  at  the  Carnegie  Institu'e  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  University  of  Washington. 
.It  75  other  institutions  It  Is  being  offered. 
developed,  or  under  consideration. 

CeUifornia's  vast  community-college  sys- 
1  em — 93  strong — offers  associate  arts  de- 
!  Tees  to  all  students  completing  a  two-year 
(  ourse. 


HAZARDOUS  DUTY  RETIREMENT 
URGED  FOR  FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30.  1970 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  well  over 
i  month  ago  S.  578  was  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Post  OfQce  and  Civil 
i  lervice  Committee  and  placed  on  the 
Union  Calendar  This  bill  will  include 
]  'ederal  firefighters  under  the  hazardous 
(ccupations  retirement  provisions  now 
4pplicable  to  Federal  police. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  in  the  90th 
(tongress,  the  Senate  passed  similar  leg- 
i  lation  which  was  not  acted  upon  by 
t  he  House.  I  am  strongly  convinced  that 
I  roviding  these  brave  men  with  hazard- 
c  us  duty  retirement  pay  is  fully  justified 
£  nd  S.  578  merits  our  favorable  consid- 
eration at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

During  a  recent  tour  of  my  district,  I 
4x)ke  with  a  number  of  Federal  flre- 
f  ghters  who  serve  at  the  Marine  Corps 
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Supply  Center  in  Barstow.  Calif.  Pursu- 
ant to  my  conversation  with  these  fine 
men,  I  received  a  letter  outlining  their 
support  for  the  adoption  of  S.  578.  The 
letter  succinctly  sets  forth  some  straight 
information  on  the  need  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  now  and  commend  it  to 
your  attention : 

October  31.  1970. 
Hon.  .Jerry  L.  Pettis, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pettis;  As  I  promised  you  on 
y  jur  visit,  here  Is  some  straight  information. 

'ihis  is  a  plea  to  support  passage  of  S.  578, 
a  bill  for  possible  retirement  of  Fire  Fighters 
at  age  50  with  20  years'  service. 

So  many  arguments  have  been  put  forth 
pro  and  con,  that  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  trustworthy  statement,  either  pro  or 
con. 

Ihc-reCore,  one  must  research  for  bona  fide 
f.ictual  history  on  which  one  can  prove  the 
I  as?  again. 

L;t  us  first  c'.ear  the  cobwebs  of  many 
ai  erse  shouters — on  this  issue  S.  578,  the 
Federal  Fire  Fighters  Service  is  not  trying 
to  compare  Itfelf  with  me'ropolltan  cr  any 
non-federal  fire  fighters. 

We  are  comparing  ourselves  with  the  Fed- 
eral Police  that  have  20  year  servlce-50  years 
of  age  retirement.  We  have  shown  that  if 
they  rate  it,  then  the  Federal  Fire  Service 
deserves  this  benefit. 

The  U.S  M.C.  Supply  Center.  Barstow,  Plre 
Department  has  a  67  position  celling  and 
only  on  rare  ccca=lons  have  we  enjoyed  a 
full  crew. 

This  Fire  Department  was  staffed  totally 
by  civilians  starting  in  1957. 

The  turnover  In  personnel  at  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  193  a  since  1957 
with  only  one  man  retiring.  Two  of  the  three 
that  died  while  employed,  did  so  of  a  heart 
attack — which  Is  ra-^ed  high  among  Fire 
Fighters. 

Of  the  twelve  on  disability,  four  were  In- 
jured on  duty,  five  of  heart  attacks  and  one 
of  lung  trouble,  the  remaining  two  became 
ill  while  employed  and  were  placed  on  dis- 
ability. 

The  45  transfers  were  mainly  away  from 
the  fire  service  to  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Less  than  five  of  the  74  who  resigned  did  so 
by  request.   Most  had   better  opportunities. 

Of  those  that  transferred  from  the  Fire 
Department  to  the  other  departments  on  this 
installation,  all  are  making  equal  money, 
or  more,  and  on  a  40  hour  week  Instead  of 
the  72  hour  week. 

In  this  vein,  one  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Federal  Fire  Service  has  no  mass  of  rec- 
ords or  positions  cf  light  duty  to  graduate 
to  such  as  the  Federal  Police  have.  We, 
therefore,  find  men  of  50  years  or  more  that 
are  assigned  to  duties  totally  incompatible  to 
their  physical  capabilities,  even  in  non- 
emergency conditions.  For  example,  other 
shops  do  not  assign  loft  and  ladder  work  to 
the  senior  employees. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  almost 
Impossible  to  gain  facts  on  either  Federal 
Fire  Service  or  Federal  Police.  It  seems  there 
Is  no  control  department  that  assimilates  the 
Information  we  all  desire.  In  contacting  the 
Federal  Plre  Council,  It  Is  found  that  the 
injury  and  casualty  figures  It  gains  Is  mostly 
voluntarily  submitted.  Perhaps  In  a  few 
years  when  It  Is  better  established? 

Much  misinformation  is  put  forth  by  some 
who  oppose  this  issue,  when  they  try  to  com- 
pare the  Federal  Plre  Service  with  City, 
County  and  State  Fire  Fighters.  However, 
we  Federal  Fire  Fighters  say,  fine — IP  when 
you  compare,  really  compare!  In  other  words, 
hours  of  duty,  pay.  fringe  benefits,  retire- 
ment, and  last  but  not  least — kind  of  duty, 
to  keep  In  line  with  the  factual  theme. 
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We,  being  located  far  from  any  metro- 
politan area  use  the  nearby  small  town  of 
Barstow,  California,  Fire  Department  for 
comparison. 

Because  of  our  remote  location,  we  are 
called  upon  for  mutual  aid  and  have  re- 
sponded to  the  City  of  Barstow  for  their 
major  fires — the  largest  being  a  warehouse 
approximately  80  x  200  ft. 

We  are  called  upon  to  respond  to  truck 
and  auto  fires  along  the  highway  and  to 
aircraft  crash  scenes,  remote  house  and 
structure  fires,  farm  and  forest  fires. 

We  hear  much  about  comparability,  but 
It  is  always  directed  at  olher  Federal'  em- 
ployees, and  only  by  virtue  of  being  classi- 
fied employees  do  we  receive  a  very  limited 
advance  to  comparability. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  high  time  for  some 
comparability  for  Federal  Fire  Fighters.  The 
bill  does  not  bestow  retirement  on  all  Fed- 
eral Fire  Fighters  who  reach  age  of  50  with 
20  years  of  service — only  those  deemed 
physically  unqualified  to  perform.  This,  we 
are  sure,  would  cut  the  rate  of  injuries  on 
the  Job. 

Because  of  our  record,  it  is  time  to  afford 
fai'.hful  employees  of  the  Federal  Fire  Serv- 
ice, that  quali/y,  an  equitable  retirement. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  and  that  of  all 

the   Federal   Fire  Fighters,   especially  those 

of   the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Supply 

Center,  Barstow.  You  have  our  best  wishes. 

Most  Respectively, 

R.  J.  Steck, 
Federal  Fire  Fighter. 


HIJACKERS   OF  FREEMASONRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VISGINIA 

I  :  .'  i:e  HOUSE  of  representatives 
Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mi'.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Age, 
a  monthly  publication  of  the  Scoltish 
Rite  Bodies  for  the  southern  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  contained  an  article 
in  its  November  issue  by  the  head  of  these 
bodies,  Henry  C.  Clausen,  in  response  to 
a  September  9,  1970,  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  critical  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  Not  being  a  regular  reader  of 
the  Post,  I  did  not  see  the  editorial.  How- 
ever, the  suggestion  that  the  membership 
of  this  fraternity  are  antiestablishment 
is  nonsense  and  I  believe  my  colleagues 
may  be  interested  in  the  response  by  the 
sovereign  grand  commander  which 
follows : 

Hijackers  op  Freemasonrt 
(By  Henry  C.  Clausen) 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  September 
9,  1970,  commented  on  the  presidential  ballot 
In  Chile  for  a  reported  Marxist  and  Mason.  It 
set  forth  this  incredible  claim: 

"Dr.  Allende,  a  medical  man.  Is  no  ordinary 
doctrinaire  Ideologist.  His  anti-establishment 
attitudes  may  come  as  much  from  being  a 
Mason  as  from  being  a  Marxist." 

That  Is  Masonlc-hlJacklng,  for  it  Is  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  meaning  of  Masonry,  tending 
to  create  fear  and  hatred  and  to  divert  public 
opinion  into  a  false  direction.  The  invidious 
nature  of  the  mentioned  "anti-establishment 
attitudes"  is  obvious  from  this  and  similar 
articles.  Including  alleged  socialization  of  the 
economy,  confiscation  of  private  property, 
suppression  of  the  press  and  alliances  with 
Cuba's  Castro.  Any  American  Mason  knows 
that  these  attitudes  of  atheistic  Marxism  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  our  Delty- 
condltloned  Masonry.  The  two  simply  can- 
not  coexist.   To   claim   otherwise   Indicates 
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either  careless  editing,  woeful  Ignorance,  or 
deUberate  calumny.  .^       .  ^. 

Masonry  in  Its  history  has  been  the  victim 
of  many  unfair  attacks.  In  some  areas  of  the 
world  to  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  slanderous 
tongues  have  done  It  to  death.  Often  we  have 
suffered  in  silence,  content  that: 

"Be  thou  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  shaU  not  escape  calumny." 

Tet,  fairness  and  Justice  impel  the  obser- 
vation that  the  charge  now  made  is  so  far 
from  reality  as  to  be  an  outrage.  It  Is  a  low 
blow.  It  is  cruelty  to  those  patriot  Masons 
who  were  responsible  for  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedoms  we  enjoy.  At  its  worst  It 
smacks  of  the  rapacious  greed  and  the  "big 
lie"  technique  with  which  dictators  have 
confiscated  the  properties  and  Imprisoned 
the  leaders  of  our  brethren  aboard.  We  have 
every  right  to  cry  foul! 

Consider  those  who  have  persecuted  Ma- 
sonry and  then  ask  why.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  In  1917,  precursors 
to  our  present-day  Communists,  was  to  dis- 
solve all  Lodges.  Bela  Kun  in  1919  pro- 
claimed the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in 
Hungary  and  ordered  dissolution  of  all 
Lodges.  Spain's  first  dictator.  General  Prime 
de  Rivera,  abolished  Freemasonry  in  1925. 
Mussolini,  who  tried  unsuccessfully  more 
than  once  to  Join  a  Masonic  Lodge,  having 
established  his  regime,  decreed  in  1924  that 
no  member  of  his  Fascist  Party  could  be  a 
Mason,  and  proceeded  in  1925  to  extermi- 
nate the  Lodges  and  imprison  the  leaders. 
The  Nazis,  on  Hitler's  rise  to  power,  dissolved 
Germany's  Grand  Lodges  and  sent  promi- 
nent dignitaries  to  concentration  camps. 
Gestapo  agents  seized  the  membership  lists, 
looted  the  libraries  and  the  collection  of 
Masonic  objects.  Much  of  this  was  exhibited 
In  an  "Anti-Masonic  Exposition"  started  In 
1937  by  Goebbels  In  Munich.  This  poured 
over  Into  Austria  where  Masters  of  Lodges 
were  confined  In  notorious  concentration 
camps,  including  the  living  hell  of  Dachau. 
Similar  mistreatment  was  repeated  on  Hit- 
ler's takeover  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Norway  and  Denmark.  Na- 
tions subservient  to  Germany  similarly  were 
obliged  to  enact  punitive  laws  against  Ma- 
sonry. General  Franco  of  Spain  In  1940  sen- 
tenced all  Masons  in  his  nation  automatical- 
ly to  ten  years  In  prison.  When  France  fell 
the  Vichy  government  dissolved  the  Lodges, 
seized  their  properties  and  imprisoned  the 
leaders. 

Misguided  church  hierarchies  also  have 
blasted  forth  Bulls  from  time  to  time,  trick- 
ily directed  not  against  Individuals  but 
against  the  whole  Masonic  Order,  prompted 
primarily  because  they  could  not  Impose 
upon  everyone  their  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious dictates  as  long  as  there  were  free- 
dom-minded people.  They  considered  the 
Masons  a  bar  to  their  desire  to  dominate.  No 
wonder  the  Bulls  frequently  have  been  coldly 
received  or  Ignored. 

Masonry  is  tolerant  and  universal,  embrac- 
ing all  men,  and  all  religions  with  a  belief 
in  God.  We  therefore  welcome,  for  example, 
a  Christian,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Buddhist,  or  a 
Moliammedan.  There  is  no  divisive  dogma  or 
creed.  Many  a  member  of  the  clergy  who 
graced  a  pulpit  has  felt  he  was  a  better  man 
and  a  better  minister  or  priest  because  of 
his  Masonry.  They  found  In  their  Lodges 
high  religious  Ideals  amid  centers  of  enlight- 
enment and  good  fellowship. 

Mason-baiting  therefore  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  White  Terrors,  the  Red  Terrors, 
and  the  Black  Terrors.  The  full  sorrowful 
story  Includes  murder,  inquisitions.  Impris- 
onment, tortures,  looting  of  treasures  and 
charities  and  outlawing  of  organizations. 

Why?  Why  this  fanatical  hatred?  Why  this 
misdirected  animus?  The  answer  is  simple. 
It  Is  demonstrated  In  Masonry's  history  and 
purpose.  For  centuries  Masons  have  opposed 
Intolerance  and  bigotry,  spiritual  despotism 
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and  political  tyranny.  They  have  stood  for 
Integrity,  for  freedom  and  for  Individual  dig- 
nity. They  refrain  from  meddling  In  politics. 
They  believe  in  a  Divine  Power,  In  morality 
and  In  a  practice  of  charity,  the  teachings  of 
which  are  derived  in  Lodge  meetings  with 
similar  minded  men.  It  is  not  a  secret  society. 
Its  design,  its  object.  Its  moral  and  religious 
tenets  and  humanitarian  doctrines  are  as 
open  and  available  as  the  obvious  places 
where  we  meet.  It  Is  not  a  religion.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  bringing  about  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  mak- 
ing of  better  men  in  a  better  world,  wiser 
men  in  a  wiser  world,  happier  men  In  a 
happier  world. 

As  individuals,  enlightened  Masons  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  human  progress  and 
Its  republican  institutions.  They  laid  the 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  foundations  of 
America.  The  authors  of  the  great  first  En- 
cyclopedia— Diderot,  d'Alembert,  Condorcet, 
Helvetius — were  Masons.  When  Benjamin 
Franklin  went  abroad  as  an  envoy  to  France 
and  met  there  with  his  brethren  in  Masonry, 
it  was  with  the  moral  strength  gathered  in 
Masonic  Lodges  for  Individual  action  outside 
the  Lodges.  Similarly,  George  Washing^ton, 
his  most  trusted  generals  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Robert  Morris.  Paul  Revere,  John 
Marshall,  John  Hancock,  and  many  of  the 
cosigners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  Masonlcally  so  inspired. 

When  Voltaire  went  to  Paris,  the  year  he 
died  at  79,  he  was  initiated  into  Freema- 
sonry. The  ceremony  climaxed  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  handing  Voltaire  the  Masonic 
apron  that  the  great  Helvetius  had  worn. 
Voltaire  then  kissed  the  apron.  As  he  did  so 
he  must  have  remembered  the  hounding  and 
killing  of  Masons  who  met  in  the  sewers  of 
Paris  just  before  the  French  Revolution  in 
1789. 

Masons  historically  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  movements  that  fired  the  Imagina- 
tion of  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  Goethe,  Mozart,  LaPayette  were  en- 
thusiastic Masons  as  was  the  great  Hungarian 
hero  of  democracy  Kossuth,  who  found  tem- 
porary refuge  in  America.  Garibaldi  was  a 
Thirty-third  Degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
a  Grand  Master.  Leaders  of  the  Young  Tur- 
kish Committee  that  In  1908  forced  Sultan 
Hamid  "the  Damned"  to  give  their  nation  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government  were  Ma- 
sons. In  Latin  America  the  great  liberators, 
Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Mitre,  Alvear,  Sar- 
miento,  Juarez,  were  active  members  who 
put  Into  practice  their  Masonic  humanitar- 
ian ideals.  They  were  charged  in  Lodges  with 
teachings  that  enabled  them  to  become  in- 
dividual champions  of  democratic  progress 
and  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 

The  hatred  of  the  Nazis,  the  Fascists  and 
the  Communists  was  not  merely  emotional. 
It  went  deeper.  The  cleavage  was  a  funda- 
mental divergence  of  creed,  namely,  the 
totalitarian  super  racial  versus  the  Masonic 
Ideal  of  equality  and  freedom  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  man's  destiny  as  an  individual. 

Prom  "the  time  whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  Masonry 
always  has  championed  the  highest  ideals  of 
civilization.  When  permitted  to  flourish, 
those  Ideals  have  come  nearest  to  realization 
and  In  a  climate  of  the  highest  living  stand- 
ards. Conversely,  when  suppressed,  the  hu- 
manitarian Ideals  and  freedoms  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  have  deteriorated. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  sweep  away  the  rub- 
bish of  anti-Masonic  ravings  with  the  words 
of  a  great  Mason  and  guardian  of  American 
freedoms,  the  man  who  in  1793  while  our 
first  President  wore  a  Masonic  apron  and 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Nation's  Capitol 
In  Masonic  ceremonies — George  Washington: 

On  August  22,  1790,  he  wrote  this  letter  to 
King  David's  Lodge  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island: 

"Being  persuaded  that  a  just  application 
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of  the  principles,  on  which  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity Is  founded,  must  be  promotive  of  pri- 
vate virtue  and  public  prosperity,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  happy  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  and  to  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
deserving  brother." 

Today  our  four  million  plus  Masons  in  the 
United  States  happily  and  proudly  Join  In 
this  sentiment.  The'"'  number  among  them 
prominent  statesmen,  scientists,  business- 
men, artists,  writers,  clergymen,  government 
officials,  professional  men.  military  men,  rich 
men,  poor  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  professors, 
mechanics,  laborers,  democrats,  republicans, 
butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers, 
strong  exponents  of  Americanism  all. 

We  cotild  list  hundreds  whose  names,  bril- 
liant in  history  and  fame,  adorn  schools, 
streets,  and  municipalities,  the  halls  of  our 
lawmakers  and  the  executive  offices  of  our 
government.  In  this  setting,  the  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry  enjoys  amazing  success 
and  popularity,  at  home  and  abroad,  symbol- 
izing to  all  people  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  freedom,  the  Independence  from  fear  and 
archaic  superstition  and  serfdom,  the  dy- 
namic Masonic  leadership  and  action,  and  the 
onward  march  of  a  free,  a  wise  and  a  happy 
humanity.  We  proclaim  In  our  Scottish  Rite 
what  we  believe  is  right  and  true  and  honor- 
able and  pay  homage  to  our  great  national 
heritage  and  to  the  beneficent  Deity  that  gave 
us  life.  Consequently  since  a  lie  never  fits  a 
fact  and  facts  are  stubborn  things,  the  at- 
tempts at  Masonic-hijacking  will  never  suc- 
ceed. Long  may  our  Masonry  live  and  flourish 
in  the  free  soil  of  a  free  world ! 


PRESERVATION  OF  -WILDLIFE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
today  in  a  luncheon  ceremony  honoring 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Prince 
Georges  County  in  my  congressional 
district.  He  has  been  dedicated  to  con- 
servation and  has  created  a  wildlife 
sanctuary  for  Canadian  geese  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patuxent  River. 

It  was  a  particularly  special  personal 
privilege  for  me  since  one  of  my  first 
jobs,  at  age  14,  was  working  in  the  bind- 
ery at  the  printing  company  of  wliich 
this  distinguished  gentleman  is  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Merkle,  an  outstanding  conservationist 
whose  example  should  be  emulated  by 
others  in  the  private  sector  concerned 
about  the  deterioration  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  decimation  of  our  wild- 
life. 

I  insert  a  resolution  presented  to  Mr. 
Merkle  today  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

National    Capital    Park    and 

Planning  Commission. 

Riverdale,  Md. 

.Resolittion   to   Edgar   A.   Merkle 
Whereas,  the  generosity  and  individual  ef- 
forts of  Edgar  A.  Merkle  have  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  wildlife  on  the  Patuxent 
River;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  face  of  advancing  urban- 
ization, for  nearly  three  decades  Edgar  A. 
Merkle  has  maintained  an  ecology  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Patuxent  River  that  has  perpetu- 
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led  the  migration  of  wild  Canadian  Oeese 

other  waterfowl:  and 
Whereas,  Edgar  A.  Merlcle  has  created  a 
:  kique  waterfowl  sanctuary  that  contributes 
the  natural  resource  value  and  the  recre- 

value  of  the  Patuxent  River;  and 
Whereas,   this  wildlife  sanctuary  comple- 
nts  The  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
Planning  Commission's  park  acquisition 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
'.uxent  River;  and 

Whereas,  efforts  made  by  Edgar  A.  Merkle 
1  ,ve  influenced  conservationists  to  assume 
permanent  and  perpetuating  responslbil- 
■  to  the  wildlife  in  the  Patuxent  River 
I  glon; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  Edgar 
Merkle   be   publicly   commended   for   his 
ii^ividual    generosity   and   farsighted   effort 
protect  and  preserve  the  wildlife  on  the 
Pituxent  River;  and 

Be    it    further   resolved,   that   the    Prince 
s    County    Planning    Board    of    The 
Mbryland-National  Capital  Park  and   Plan- 
ing Commission  pledges  to  pay  tribute  to 
dedication  of  Edgar  A.  Merkle  by  con- 
uing  to  work  toward  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  Patuxent  River  and  the 
:  Idlife  along  the  shores  of  the  River. 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
Uuion  was  adopted  by  the  Prince  George's 
C(  unty  Planning  Board  of  The  Maryland- 
tional  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
m  sslon,  Monday,  November  23,  1970. 
Robert  C.  McDonell, 

Executive  Director. 


he 


THE  LOST  CRUSADE:    AMERICA  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  30,  1970 

[Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 

•eview  by  Nelson  Seitel,  associate  pub- 
11s  her  of  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  of 
1  he  Lost  Crusade :    America  in  Viet- 
n£  m."  by  Chester  L.  Cooper. 

The  review  follows: 

The  Lawyer's  Bookshelf 
( Reviewed  by  Nelson  Seitel ) 

ji  his  classic  work  on  military  strategy, 
Bs  ron  Von  Clausewltz  asserted  that  war  is 
toi  >  serious  a  business  to  leave  to  the  gen- 
en  .Is.  An  arresting,  unarticulated  corollary  to 
th  It  assertion  emerges  from  "The  Lost 
Cr  osade:  America  in  Vietnam,"  by  Charles  L. 
Cc  oper :  Peace  is  too  serious  a  business  to 
le£  ve  to  the  diplomats. 

:  leviewlng  aborted  diplomatic  searches  for 
f  eaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy, 
Co  Dper  paints  a  picture  of  diplomats  pacing 
th  ough  intricate,  elaborately  staged  chore- 
og  -aphies,  with  the  diplomatic  set  more  con- 
ce!  ned  with  the  modalities  of  the  craft  than 
its  objectives.  With  peace  in  Vietnam  so  elu- 
si'.  e  a  pursuit,  the  diplomatic  performance  all 
to<  I  frequently  comes  off  with  the  grace  of 
an  elephant  executing  an  entrechat. 

hooper  writes  about  America  in  Vietnam 
f  re  m  the  unique  perch  of  an  lmp)ortant  par- 
tic  ipant  at  the  highest  levels  of  policy  formu- 
lat  Ions  without  being  saddled  with  reeponsl- 
bllity  for  policy  decisions.  That  unique  van- 
taj  e  point  includes  Cooper's  membership  on 
ih  I  United  States  delegations  to  the  1954 
Ge  aeva  Conference  on  Indochina,  the  1961 
Geneva  Conference  on  Laos,  the  1966  Sum- 
mit Conference  in  Manila,  and  stints  as 
wiite  Hotise  assistant  for  Asian  affairs  and 
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as   special    assistant   for   Vietnam,    negotia- 
tions to  Ambassador  Harriman. 

As  one  who  had  no  direct  responsibility 
ior  policy  making,  Mr.  Cooper  dissects  the 
complex  Issues  of  Indochina  with  the  cool  de- 
tachment of  a  skilled  professional,  without 
misgivings  as  to  his  own  role,  and  without 
rancor  as  to  the  part  played  by  major  pro- 
tagonists. His  style  is  enlivened  with  flashes 
of  wit  and  sardonic  humor  over  the  follies 
and  foibles,  the  pretensions  and  posturings  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

"Questions  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  or  any  particular  administration  was 
right  or  wrong  in  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Cooper  ob- 
serves, "premature  or  tardy,  too  soft  or  too 
rough  at  any  particular  point  in  time,  are 
interetslng  and  relevant.  But  they  are  not 
crucial.  Vietnam  is  not  an  area  isolated  and 
insulated  from  events  and  trends  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  the  Decade  of  Vietnam  is 
not  an  experience  shared  only  by  miserable 
Vietnamese  and  tortured  Americans.  Our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  gone  well  be- 
yond Vietnam  itself,  beyond  it  in  terms  of 
area  and  beyond  it  in  terms  of  time." 

Cooper's  narrative  begins  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  Indochina  by  the  Japanese  in  1940 
and  ends  with  the  stalemated  peace  talks 
in  Paris,  with  the  various  delegations  await- 
ing the  inauguration  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  as 
President.  Between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  volume,  Cooper  traces  the  history 
of  American  involvement  in  an  area  that 
was  unknown  to  most  Americans  but  two 
decades  ago,  but  has  since  become  a  most 
pervasive  fact  In  the  lives  of  Americans. 

That  history  begins  with  a  commitment 
by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  to  aid  Prance 
in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  Communist-led 
Vietminh,  a  policy  that  collapsed  with  the 
fall  of  Oien  Bien  Phu.  Events,  not  men, 
shape  the  destinies  of  p>eoples  and  of  na- 
tions. So  American  concern  in  Indochina  was 
resumed  by  efforts  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  to  certain 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  through 
a  policy  anchored  to  the  "Domino  Theory" 
that  successful  Communist  penetration  there 
would  result  in  the  total  sway  of  Commu- 
rlsm  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  first  beginning 
was  advanced  by  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion through  a  "counter-insurgency"  theory 
followed  by  a  virtual  declaration  of  war 
through  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  at  the  urging  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  the  interval,  the  token  force 
of  military  advisers  in  Vietnam  increased  the 
American  presence  in  Vietnam  to  more  than 
a  half  million  troopts. 

Cooper  details  the  tragic  consequences  of 
poor  orchestration  in  Washington  in  for- 
mulating Vietnam  policies,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  playing  their 
own  themes  at  conflicting  tempos  resulting 
in  a  dissonance  in  which  the  dulcet  instru- 
ments for  peaceful  negotiations  were  invar- 
iably drowned  out  by  the  percussive  thunder 
of  bombs  exploding  over  Hanoi.  This  label 
of  voices  in  Washington  opened  opportuni- 
ties for  meddlers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
from  charlatans  to  Nobel  Peace  Prize  aspi- 
rants, to  seek  moments  in  the  International 
sun  by  promising  to  open  channels  of  com- 
munication between  Washington,  Saigon  and 
Hanoi.  The  frenetic  diplomatic  activity  gen- 
erated by  some  of  these  meddlers  smacks 
of  high  comedy  except  for  the  tragedy  of 
events  that  include  diplomats  seeking  hid- 
den meanings  in  "messages"  with  the  fever 
and  casuistry  of  a  medieval  theologian  or  a 
Talmudlc  scholar. 

"The  Lost  Crusade"  is  must  reading  for 
those  who  wsmt  a  clear  and  precise  history 
of  the  events  that  brought  America  ever 
deeper  Into  the  morass  of  Vietnam.  "In  the 
short  term,"  Cooper  concludes,  "the  American 
venture  In  Vietnam  may  be  judged  a  lost  cru- 
sade. .  .  .  The  observer  can  only  hope  that 
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the  experience  in  Indochina  will  help  Amerl- 
ca  meet  the  challenges  ahead  more  effectlvelv 
and  lees  traumatically."  ' 

Only  time  wiU  tell  whether  the  future 
will  so  well  remember  the  past  that  it  will 
not  be  condemned  to  repeat  It.  More  than 
two  thousand  years  ago  Herodotus  wrote 
that  mankind  will  always  prefer  peace  to  war 
because  in  times  of  peace  sons  bury  their 
fathers,  but  In  times  of  war  fathers  bury 
their  sons.  America  in  Vietnam  is  a  lost 
crusade  because  fathers  continue  to  bury 
their  sons. 


FULL  INVESTIGATION  NEEDED  INTO 
DEATHS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DIS- 
PATCH NEWSMAN  TIM  BLECK 
WTOP  SOUND  MAN  ROBERT 
STUCKEY 


HON. 


LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP  ifissoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one on  Capitol  Hill  was  shocked  by  the 
deaths  of  two  young  men  in  the  news 
media  who  died  from  liver  complications 
after  participating  with  nearly  2,000 
Capitol  Hill  employees  in  a  Public  Health 
Service  project  involving  the  use  of  an 
antituberculosis  drug,  isoniazid.  One  of 
them  was  Tim  Bleck,  who  at  age  30  was 
already  building  a  reputation  as  a  hard- 
digging  and  highly  effective  reporter  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch ;  the  other  fatality  among 
participants  in  the  antituberculcsis  drug 
project  was  Robert  Stuckey,  a  news  film 
sound  man  for  WTOP-TV. 

Following  these  deaths,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  investigating 
any  connection  between  the  drug  and 
liver  damage,  and  has  advised  the  men 
and  women  on  Capitol  Hill  who  were 
taking  the  drug  under  PHS  supervision 
to  stop  taking  it,  at  least  until  further 
information  is  available. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  of  those  who  were  given  daily 
dosages  of  the  drug  were  advised  in  ori- 
entation lectures  that  the  drug  had  a 
remarkable  record  for  safety,  and  was 
the  most  effective  medication  for  estab- 
lishing immunity  from  tuberculosis  for 
those  who  had  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
been  exposed  to  the  disease  as  shown  in 
skin  tests,  but  whose  X-rays  were  nega- 
tive. There  is  controversy  over  whether 
the  persons  participating  in  the  program 
were  warned  adequately  of  the  nature 
of  side-effects  to  watch  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Tim  Bleck  as  a 
reporter  deeply  devoted  to  his  craft  and 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity  on  a  newspaper 
famous  for  its  crusading  spirit  and  com- 
plete independence.  I  was  not  only 
shocked  by  his  death,  but  deeply  dis- 
tressed that  it  might  have  been  attribut- 
able to  a  possibly  insufficiently  controlled 
mass  medication  program  instituted  by 
a  Government  agency.  There  must  be  a 
full  and  straightforward  investigation 
into  this  matter  to  see  if  these  two 
deaths  were  merely  coincidental  to  the 
use  of  the  drug,  or  were  caused  by  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress    share   the   concern 
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which  those  of  us  who  knew  either  of  the 
mpn  who  died  feel  about  these  cases.  I  did 
not  know  the  gentleman  from  WTOP 
but  I  know  that  Tim  Bleck's  death  cannot 
help  but  leave  a  gap  in  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  where  he 
was  well  liked  and  respected.  I  am  in- 
formed that  friends  of  Tim  Bleck  have 
established  a  fund  for  the  education  of 
his  three  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 
administered  as  the  Timothy  Bleck  fund 
by  James  H.  Erickson,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Bradley  University,  Peoria, 
111  61606.  I  am  sure  contributions  sent 
to  the  fund  will  be  put  to  good  use. 


FB-IU'S  PLACE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
IN  SACS  ANNUAL  BOMBING  COM- 
PETITION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  two  FB-lU's 
placed  first  and  second  in  the  Strategic 
Air  Command's  annual  bombing  com- 
petition. This  is  the  plane  which  has 
suffered  untold  unfavorable  publicity 
around  the  country.  However,  SAC's 
headquarters  recognize  its  worth  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
for  November  20,  1970.  It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  this  feat  has  received  so 
little  publicity  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  bombing  competition  where  an 
aircraft  weapon  system  won  the  top 
bombing  honors  before  the  aircraft  be- 
came fully  tactically  operational. 

The  article  follows: 
Ugly  Duckling  Paces  SAC  Bombers 
(By  Howard  Silber) 

Orlando,  Fla. — An  ugly  duckling  was 
transformed  Thursday  into  the  beautiful 
bird  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  transformation  began  Sunday  when 
two  FBI  11  bombers  were  entered  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  combat  competition 
which  was  flown  from  McCoy  Air  Force  Base 
here. 

It  ended  with  an  announcement  Tliursday 
that  the  controversial  plane  had  won  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  contest. 

The  PBIU,  which  closely  resembles  and 
has  shared  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
trouble-plagued  Fill  fighter-bomber,  was 
declared  the  winner  of  the  SAC  bombing 
trophy. 

The  two  swing-wing  SAC  planes  competed 
against  27  SAC  B52s  and  two  Vulcan  bomb- 
ers of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  in  a  test 
of  precision  bombing  that  was  scored  by 
radar. 

FBI  11    VICTORY 

The  two-man  FBI  11  crew  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
S.  Russell,  Paterson,  N.J.,  and  Maj.  Arben  R. 
Ely,  Portland,  Ore.,  scored  the  highest  point 
total. 

SAC'S  FBI  11  unit,  the  Ft.  Worth-based 
340th  Bomb  Wing,  could  not  compete  for 
the  big  prize,  the  Fairchlld  Trophy,  because 
it  does  not  yet  have  tanker  aircraft,  and  an 
exercise  in  tanker  navigation  is  one  of  the 
requirements. 

In  fact,  the  FBI  11  will  not  officially  become 
part  of  the  deterrent  force  until  the  middle 
of  next  year.   The   current   mission   of   the 
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340th  is  testing  the  new  bomber  and  train- 
ing crews  to  fly  it. 

■dnprededented 

The  entry  of  the  FBlll  in  the  competition 
was  unprecedented  in  that  the  contest  which 
began  in  the  1950's  had  never  before  been 
opened  to  aircraft  which  were  not  available 
for  tactical  use. 

SAC  did  not  deny  that  the  FBlll  was  en- 
tered in  the  hope  that  it  would  win  at  least 
part  of  the  competition  and,  thus,  begin  to 
overcome  a  serious  image  handicap. 

The  bombing  trophy  victory  was  a  big 
plus  for  an  aircraft  which  has  encountered 
many  minuses.  Including  the  grounding  of 
the  entire  fleet  of  more  than  400  Fills  and 
FBI  lis  for  the  most  rigid  testing  program 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  planes  were  grounded  after  a  series  of 
cra-.hes. 

over  the  hump 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan.  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  and  a  defender  of  the  plane,  arrived 
here  shortly  after  the  announcement  was 
made.  "We  are  over  the  hump, "  he  said. 
"This  is  going  to  be  a  real  fine  airplane  for 
us." 

Gen.  Bruce  K.  Hollowa\ ,  SAC  commander- 
in-chief,  was  equally  enthusiastic.  "The 
FBlll  is  working  very  well,"  he  said.  "It 
represents  significant  technical  advances  in 
electronics  and  bombing  and  navigation 
systems." 

The  SAC  chief  was  an  early  project  officer 
for  the  TFX,  which  became  the  Fill  and 
the  SAC  variant,  the  FBlll. 

HAPPY    CREW 

Perhaps  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  two  35-year-old  members 
of  the  winning  crew.  Russell  and  Ely  were 
as.signed  to  fly  an  airplane  which  is  regarded 
by  some  persons  and.  they  said  even  their 
wives — as  unsafe  and  tinreliable. 

But  they  insisted  that  the  plane  has  been 
maligned. 

"It  is  simply  magnificent."  said  Russell.  "It 
does  just  about  everything  for  you.  It  is  the 
only  plane  that  SAC  has  that  can  do  the  job." 

Russell  said  that  by  "the  Job"  he  meant 
the  penetration  of  Soviet  air  defenses. 

"Structurally  it  is  small.  It  isn't  seen 
easily  on  radar.  It  flies  very  low  and  very 
fast,"  Russell  explained. 

The  FBlll  can  move  in  on  a  target  at  a 
level  of  200  feet  above  the  terrain — too  low  to 
be  readily  tracked  by  radar,  the  pilot  said. 

Ely,  the  navigator-bombardier,  described 
the  plane  as  "the  finest  there  Is  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  capable  of  doing  what 
it  was  designed  to  do." 

Present  plans  call  for  SAC  to  receive  70 
operational  planes  along  with  a  few  spares 
and  training  aircraft. 


ANOTHER  TREASON  HIGHWAY? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  announce- 
ment that  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  had  granted  a  $9.3- 
million  credit  to  finance  a  paved  road  in 
Africa  between  Rwanda  and  Uganda  will 
remind  many  of  a  similar  road  con- 
structed in  conjunction  with  the  Soviets 
in  Asia  and  labelled  by  some  as  the 
"Treason  Highway." 

Similarly,  many  will  ask  if  the  road  in 
Africa  cannot  also  be  used  as  a  transport 
artery  for  tanks  and  convoys  in  military 
operations  in  Africa. 
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Time  alone  will  tell  w  hether  the  high- 
way will  be  used  against  the  Portuguese, 
South  Africans,  and  Rhodesians.  or 
whether  it  will  prove  of  benefit  to  the 
intended  victims. 

I  insert  a  pertinent  newsclipping  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  26.  1970) 
Rwanda  Gets  Grant  for  Uganda  Road  Link 

Kigali,  Rwanda. — The  International  De- 
velopment Association  has  granted  Rwanda 
a  $9.3  million  credit  to  help  finance  a  paved 
road  that  will  link  Kigali,  the  capital,  to  the 
road  network  of  Uganda.  Landlocked  Rwanda 
is    1,085   miles   from   the   nearest  port. 

The  project,  costing  $10.9  million,  is 
schecUUcd  for  completion  In  1974. 


ETHNIC  STUDIES  AND 
•CIVILISATION" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday 
discussed  the  phenomenal  success  of  a 
series  of  programs  currently  being  shown 
on  television  that  chronicle  some  of 
Western  man's  more  edifying  works  and 
deeds. 

This  series  is  entitled  "Civilisation" 
and  is  written  and  directed  by  one  of 
Great  Britain  s  most  notable  historians. 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark.  I  was  particularly 
gratified  by  Lord  Clark's  statement  con- 
cerning the  series'  popularity  in  the 
United  States.  He  said: 

Americans  seem  to  feel  in  need  of  some- 
tiling  to  hold  on  to  Tliey  have  a  store  of 
undirected  belief  and  a  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  part  of  history,  part  of  a  contintiing 
process. 

Earlier  this  year,  I,  together  wiih  17  of 
my  colleagues,  introduced  the  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Centers  bill  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
legii^lation  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
this  year.  In  every  instance,  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  us — scholars,  so- 
ciologists, teachers,  parents — repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  for  greater  information 
in  the  schools  about  who  we  are  and 
where  we  came  from  and  how,  through 
the  diverse  elements,  traditions,  and  gov- 
ernments that  preceded  us,  we  have 
forged  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  high  hopes  for  the 
ethnic  heritase  bill.  It  would  assist  school 
systems  throughout  American  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  about  the 
many  cultures  and  races  that  are  repre- 
sented in  this  great  Nation.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  our  origins  so  that  we 
can  have  a  renewed  appreciation  of  our 
common  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  editorial  follows: 
"Civilisation"  and  Civilization 

Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  television  series  on 
"Civilisation,"  though  it  brilliantly  illumi- 
nates the  achievements  of  6,000  years  of 
Western  culture  in  650  minutes  (which 
comes  out  to  30  seconds  per  century),  stops 
short  of  Illuminating  civilization  in  our  own 
time,  in  part,  we  suppose,  because  Lord  Clark 
feels  that  the  less  is  said  about  that,  the  bet- 
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.  Yet  Lord  Clark,  as  a  man,  his  superb 

the  way  It  Is  brought  Into  the  homes 

the  multliucies,  and  the  way  the  multt- 

ides   are   responding,   are,   of   course,   very 

uch  a  unique  accomplishment  of  the  20th 

ntury  and  thus,  we  like  to  think.  In  them- 

Ives  an  Indication  that   all  Is  not  lost — 

lUzation-wlse. 

This  cheering  thought   was   further  con- 
•raad  for  us  at  a  press  conference  In  the 
ciiaijsance  Gallery  of  the  National  Gallery 
Art  last  week,  where  we  found  Lord  Clark, 
youngish,  dapper-locking  man.  seated  on  a 
hly  carved  16th  century  Savonarola  chair 
in^  a  13-foot-lon2  walnut  table  from  the 
mzall  Palace  in  Bologna,  ca.  1500,  toying 
th  a  medal  with  the  self-portrait  of  Leon 
ttlstl  Albertl,  the  writer,  critic  of  human 
fairs  and  Renaissance  architect,  who  keeps 
ng  up  in  the  '•Civilisation"  series.  The 
was  packed  with  almost  as  many  re- 
and  TV  cameramen  as  most  White 
Hfuse  news   conference.   Tiiey  learned   that 
nks  to  a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  Xerox  Cor- 
I>4>ratlon.    the    •'Civilisation"    films    will    be 
available  to  as  many  as  three  million 
liege  students  In  places  like  Coons  Rapids, 
nn.,  and  Devils  Lake,  NX). 
When  It  came  to  Lord  Clark's  turn  to  an- 
questions,  he  carefully  put  Alberti  down 
faced    the     reporters    with    the    same 
tl^oughtful    and    gracious    enthuslacm    with 
he  might  address  a  group  of  his  peers, 
spoke   with   the  clear,   effortless,   silvery 
lency  of  a  mountain  brook.  Yes.  he  said,  he 
IS   "stUTJrised — Indeed,    astonished   by   the 
posure  the  series  is  having  In  America." 
reception  is  even  more  enthusiastic  than 
England  and  on  the  continent.   "Amerl- 
ns,^'  he  said,  •'seem  to  feel  in  need  of  some- 
!  ing  to  hold  on  to.  They  have  a  store  of  un- 
belief and  a  need  to  feel  that  they 
part  of  history,  part  of  a  continuing  proc- 
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It  Is  comforting  to  know,  he  added,  that 
the  past  there  were  people  "who  were  just 
clever  as  we  are,  and  sometimes  cleverer, 

t  they,  too,  often  believed  In  and  did  rather 
urd  things." 


tIrIBUTE  to  HON.  JOHN  O.  MARSH, 
JR.  OP  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 


Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a^  the  91st  session  of  the  Congress  ap- 
oaches  adjournment  I  want  to  take 
means  of  paying  a  brief  but  sin- 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
njan  from  Virginia,  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
is  retiring  after  this  session  follow- 
8  years  of  distinguished  and  dedicated 
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Congressman  Marsh  has  been  a  mem- 
of    the    Subcommittee    on    Inde- 
pendent   Offices    and    Department    of 
K  ousing   and  Urban  Development  Ap- 
opriations   which   I   am   honored   to 
as  chairman.  He  has  served  on  my 
mmittee  for  a  number  of  years  and 
been  diligent,  able,  and  consclen- 
tiius  in  his  work.  He  has  made  a  splen- 
d   contribution   to   the   work   of   our 
I  mmittee. 

Jack  Marsh  has  represented  his  dis- 
trict— the  Seventh  District  of  Virginia — 
iid  his  State,  and  the  Nation  well  and 
ithfully  in  the  House.  We  shall  miss 
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his  presence  on  our  committee  and  in 
the  Congress  as  he  takes  his  leave  and 
seeks  retirement.  I  congratulate  him  as 
he  concludes  an  outstanding  career  in 
public  service  in  the  Congress. 


JOB     CORPS:      THE     ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS BROKEN   PROMISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of 
Job  Corps  under  this  administration  has 
been  a  dismal  one.  On  July  1,  1969,  59 
Job  Corps  centers  were  closed.  When  the 
closings  were  announced,  63  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  introducing  House 
Resolution  381,  and  companion  resolu- 
tions (H.  Res.  382.  H.  Res.  333,  and  H. 
Res.  390)  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this 
action. 

T  le  irony  of  the  situation  was  that  on 
April  11,  1969,  then  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz  admitted  that  a  number  of  the 
basic  premises  of  Job  Corps  were  sound — 
such  as  complete  residential  services  for 
youths  from  disrupted  environments, 
and  intensive  supportive  services — for 
example,  remedial  education  and  work 
orientation. 

The  palliative  for  the  administration's 
closing  of  the  centers  was  to  be  30  new 
"mini  centers."  Then  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz  promised  that  10  of  these  new 
centers  would  be  opened  by  September 
1969.  The  remaining  20  were  to  be  opened 
by  July  1970. 

The  promise  of  new  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters has  been  broken.  Today,  November 
30.  1970,  there  are  in  fact  only  nine  new 
centers  in  operation.  And  two  of  these — 
that  in  Hawaii  and  that  in  New  Jersey — 
are  really  old  centers  under  the  names, 
with  new  contractors. 

This  default  of  the  administration  is 
very  cogently  discussed  in  the  following 
article  by  Tom  Littlewood  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  29  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times: 

Job  Cobps  Futctre  Shaky  as  U.S.  Lags  on 

New   Centers 

(By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington. — The  Labor  Department  Is 
lagging  far  behind  its  announced  plans  to 
substitute  a  network  of  urban  "mlnlcenters" 
for  the  59  Job  Corps  training  camps  that  were 
closed  almost  two  years  ago. 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration shut  down  59  of  the  113  Job 
Corps  facilities. 

George  P.  Shultz,  then  secretary  of  labor, 
said  it  made  more  sense  to  create  smaller 
residential  centers  closer  to  the  places  where 
the  unemployed  inner-city  youths  would  live 
and  work. 

He  gave  Congress  a  timetable  calling  for 
the  planned  development  of  30  new  cen- 
ters— 10  by  September,  1969,  and  20  others 
by  July,  1970. 

Now.  Hearing  the  end  of  1970,  there  are 
only  nine  In  operation.  The  projects  In 
Chicago,  New  York  City  and  Detroit  are  stlU 
being  planned. 

Severe  federal  budgetary  pressures,  and 
the  administration's  goal  of  freeing  the  states 
from  Washington's  rigid  Job-training  direc- 
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tlons,  suggest  that  the  future  of  the  Job 
Corps  social  pxperiment  is  precarious  Indeed 
Started  In  1964  as  part  of  the  "war  oii 
poverty,"  the  Job  Corps  was  administered 
initially  by  the  Offlc«  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity under  Sargent  Shrlver. 

PUBLICTZED    TO    DEATH? 

Tiie  Idea  was  to  take  the  most  trouble- 
some youths — social  outcasts  'aetvreen  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  who  had  dropped  out  of 
school  at  an  early  age — and  make  them  Job- 
ready,  beginning  with  make-up  book  learn- 
\n%,  at  a  location  far  removed  from  their 
familiar  neighborhood. 

Ther  were  difficulties.  Many  of  the  youths 
were  unwilling  to  stay  long  enough.  Voca- 
tional courses  were  not  a"v.-aj's  related  to  the 
Job  opportunities  in  the  city  where  the 
trainee  would  return.  The  medical  and  edu- 
cational deficiencies  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed In  the  slums  were  underestimated; 
the  costs  ran  much  higher  than  had  been 
expected.  And,  of  course,  there  were  the 
much-publicized  "community  relations"  In- 
cidents resulting  from  the  Introduction  of 
young  ghetto  manhood  into  the  pastoral 
countryside. 

A  recent  report  by  Sar  A.  Levitan  and 
Robert  Taggart  of  the  Center  for  Manpower 
Policy  Studies  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity concludes  that  the  Job  Corps  was 
publicized  to  death.  Its  successes  v/ere  ex- 
aggerated by  officials  who  wanted  to  Justify 
the  large  economic  Investment  by  some  form 
of  cost-benefit  analysis.  Its  failures  were 
amplified  by  political  critics  who  Insisted  on 
comparing  the  $8,000  annual  cost  per  enrollee 
with  the  cost  of  a  Harvard  education,  pre- 
tending that  the  two  were  tomehow  com- 
parable. 

One  critic,  then-presidential  candidate 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  said  In  1968  that  the  Job 
Corps  was  a  failure  and  should  be  eliminated, 
i;  sounds  good,  he  said,  but  costs  too  much 
to  train  a  man  for  a  Job  that  may  net  exist. 

The  program  had  Its  defenders  In  Congress. 
So  Shultz  apparently  persuaded  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  more  selective  and  not  to  use  the 
shotgun  approach  on  the  Job  Corps.  But 
Levitan  and  Taggert  say  the  decisions  on 
which  camps  to  close  were  made  on  political 
as  much  as  analytical  grounds.  A  surefire 
cost-benefit  analj'sls  for  Inner-city  man- 
power programs  simply  does  not  exist.  The 
most  costly  operations  were  shut  down  in 
1969,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  might 
be  effective. 

BUDGET    SLASHED    BY    tlOO    JOLLION 

For  the  following  fiscal  year,  the  Job  Cori>s 
budget  was  reduced  by  $100  million.  Admin- 
istration was  transferred  from  the  OEC  to 
the  Labor  Department. 

The  new  centers  In  operation,  averaging 
about  200  enroUees  each  when  they  are  at 
full  capacity,  are  at  Edison,  N.J.;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Phoenix,  Artz.; 
Atlanta;  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Cincinnati,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu. 

So  far,  according  to  Levitan's  assessment, 
the  mlnlcenters  are  more  rhetoric  than  real- 
ity. In  at  least  one  case.  Honolulu,  a  center 
that  was  closed  in  1969  has  been  reopened 
and  labeled  a  mlnlccnter,  he  said. 

Although  overgrown  size  was  given  as  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  system  utilizing 
Army  camps,  the  four  men's  centers  that  are 
still  open— at  Gary,  Tex.;  Breckinridge,  Ky.; 
Atterbury.  Ind.,  and  Clearfield,  Utah— have 
higher  enrollments  now  than  before.  The 
Texas  installation  has  more  than  3,000  young 
men.  The  more  enroUees,  the  lower  the  per 
capita  cost. 

WilUam  Mirengoff,  a  career  manpower  offi- 
cial in  the  Labor  Department  and  the  new 
Job  Corps  director,  offered  this  revised 
schedule  for  the  mlnlcenters : 

To  be  opened  next  spring— New  York 
(Long  Island);  Hartford,  Conn.;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Detroit;  Tulsa. 
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To  be  opened  by  mid- 1971— Chicago; 
T?ochester,  N.Y.;  Norfolk.  Va.;  Pittsburgh. 

To  be  opened  eventually— San  Jose,  Calif.; 
St  Louis;  Milwaukee;  West  Virginia  (site 
undetermined);  Richmond.  Va.;  Baltimore; 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Nine  opened  and  16  more  scheduled  makes 
25  What  about  the  other  five? 

"I  guess  you  have  to  say  the  five  others 
are  not  identified,"  explained  Mirengoff, 
which  seems  to  translate  that  the  plans  for 
30  centers  have  now  become  plans  for  25 
centers. 

SrrE     SELECTION     CONTROVERSIES 

Controversies  over  site  selection  caused 
delays  in  Chicago  and  a   few  of  the  other 

cities.  ^      ,^ 

Shultz  felt  that  the  training  should  occur 
close  to  home,  but  not  too  close.  He  wanted 
the  centers  located  away  from  the  distrac- 
Uons  of  the  ghetto,  presumably  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  metropolitan  area,  close  enough 
to  come  home  on  weekends. 

A  seminary  for  sale  In  Du  Page  County,  an 
upper-Income  suburban  county  west  of  Chi- 
cago, was  chosen  first.  The  neighbors  pan- 
iclied  at  the  thought  of  having  unmanage- 
able innercity  blacks  nearby.  Political  neces- 
sities soon  put  an  end  to  that  and  alterna- 
tive suburban  sites. 

Finally,  a  less  controversial  location  was 
discovered  about  as  far  from  suburban  as 
one  can  go  without  getting  one's  feet  wet — 
the  Stone-Brandel  complex  at  1500  S.  In- 
diana Av.  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  South 
Side  ghetto. 

It  Is  considered  important  that  the  en- 
rollee live  at  the  center  and  go  home  only 
on  weekends.  However,  when  the  facility  is 
located  downtown  it  becomes  more  practical 
for  some  of  the  trainees  to  commute,  a  situ- 
ation that  Levitan  and  Taggart  say  has  not 
worked  successfully  for  this  type  of  problem 
learner  In  the  past. 


PITTSBURGHER  REMINISCES  ON 
U.N.'S  25TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  still  hold  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  necessary  and  desirable  ele- 
ment in  today's  world  politics. 

When  it  was  born  25  years  ago,  it  was 
hoped  the  U.N.  would  keep  the  powers 
of  the  world  from  blowing  our  globe  to 
pieces.  Well,  we  still  have  a  world;  it  has 
yet  to  be  disintegrated  in  a  nuclear  war; 
however,  we  have  not  exactly  been  free 
from  martial  discord  in  the  past  two  and 
one-half  decades. 

One  of  those  who  believed,  and  still 
believes,  in  the  U.N.  is  Dr.  Daniel 
Cheever,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dan  Cheever  was  an  original  staff 
member  of  the  International  Secretariat. 
He  was  a  navy  lieutenant  in  1945  and 
after  being  given  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  tjse  Navy,  Dan  Cheever  found 
himself  at  the  U.N.  meeting  the  world's 
greatest  diplomats. 

The  November  13  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  carries  a  story  about  Dr.  Cheever 
and  his  experiences  at  the  U.N.  and  what 
he  thinks  the  fate  of  the  world  body  is. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  tliis  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues : 
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He  Remembers  When:  United  Nations' 

World   of   the   FrrruRE 

(By  Zora  Unkovlch) 

In  anticipation  of  Pittsburgh's  part  In  the 

25t"n  anniversary  celebration  of  the  United 

Nations'  University  of  Pittsburgh  professor. 

Dr.  Daniel  S.  Cheever.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  leafed 

through  the  special  limited  edition  charter 

of  the  United  Nations. 

Written  in  five  languages.  English,  Russian. 
Chinese,  French  and  Spanish,  it  brought  back 
many  memories  to  Dr.  Cheever. 

He's  a  past  president— his  wife  is  cur- 
rent president — of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  Pittsburgh  which  will  hold  Its 
anniversary  celebration  at  Webster  Hall  Tues- 
day. Glenn  Olds.  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  UN  will 
be  the  speaker. 

But  at  the  moment,  Dr.  Cheever  was  think- 
ing of  1945 — not  long  after  the  death  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt — when  many  of  the  world's 
great  were  in  San  Francisco  in  another  hope 
of  a  world  peace  organization.  He  reminLsced: 
■T  was  a  member  <f  the  Iiuernational  Sec- 
retariat of  the  United  Nations.  Actually  the 
Navy  loaned  me  to  the  State  Department 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  Navy  I  was  simply 
a  deck  officer  and  lieutenant. 

"Many  Americans  believed  that  World  War 
II  came  because  the  United  States  was  isola- 
tionist and  Hitler  was  sure  we  never  would 
join  the  alliance  against  him. 

One  of  the  first  persons  he  met  in  his  new 
post  was  Ralph  J.  Bunche— also  a  member 
of  the  staff  recruited  from  the  State  depart- 
ment .  .  .  and  later  to  represent  his  country 
in  the  U.N. 

Another  was  Andrei  Gromyko.  who  for 
many  years  was  Russian  ambassador  to  the 
U.N. 

Among  Lt.  Cheever's  job  in  San  Francisco 
was  the  assembling  of  speeches  as  a  memorial 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Gromyko.  who  was  late  In  preparing  his 
speech,  told  Lt.  Cheever  with  a  wry  smile: 

"I  will  have  It.  Do  not  condemn  me  to 
death!" 

Another  of  the  world  figures  Lt.  Cheever 
encountered  in  those  days  was  Lord  Halifax. 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He 
recalls: 

"He  was  a  reminder  to  me  of  the  appease- 
ment period  between  the  two  wars  when  he 
was  In  the  government  of  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain. I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  In  1945 
he  felt  a  collective  security  organization  was 
essential  to  future  peace — especially  in  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

In  Dr.  Cheever's  opinion,  the  most  Impor- 
tant achievement  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  fact  it  still  exists  in  spite  of  the  shaky, 
conflict-ridden  world. 

"We  now  know."  he  explained,  "that  a  great 
many  problems  facing  all  mankind  today  re- 
quire International  cooperation  in  a  global 
framework. 

Examples  he  named  are  the  fighting  of 
pollution,  maintaining  population  levels, 
improving  social  and  economic  developments. 
These  environmental,  economic  and  social 
problems  are  what  compel  nations  to  co- 
operate. For  instance,  he  said,  no  nation, 
alone,  can  Integrate  a  plan  to  monitor  the 
global  environment.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union,  he  points  out,  are  "very 
cooperative  in  the  scientific  fields,  particular- 
ly in  Marine  science. 

With  the  oceans  covering  70  per  cent  of 
the  earth's  surface,  Its  uses  must  be  reg- 
ulated, Dr.  Cheever  emphasized,  adding  that 
"this  Is  the  world  of  the  future."  Collective 
actions  to  maintain  peace  should  be  seen 
simply  as  holding  operations." 

It  is  in  this  field  that  he  finds  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  current  United  Nations'  activi- 
ties during  the  25th  year  of  Its  existence." 
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In  the  Cheever's  household  in  Shadyslde. 
guests  from  any  part  of  the  world  are  likely 
to  arrive  anytime — for  a  meal,  maybe  for  the 
night.  The  guest  room  Is  always  ready. 

Leaf  through  their  guestbook  and  you'll 
find  names  like  J.  Lewankowskl.  Warsaw. 
Poland,  who  attended  the  first  UN  confer- 
ence on  problems  of  urbanization  held  in 
Pittsburgh.  Year  was  1935  and  his  hosts  re- 
call how  thrilled  their  guest  was  to  find  so 
many  Polish  compatriots  in  Pittsburgh  .  .  . 
many  of  them  friends  of  hl.s  friends  back 
liome. 

Paul  Marc-Henry,  author  of  Africa  Aeiernn. 
is  another  of  the  names.  So  is  Joseph  E. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  Peace. 

Dr.  Cheever  is  author  of  "Organizing  for 
Peace"  and  co-author  with  Milton  J.  Esmr.n. 
former  Pittsburgher.  of  "The  Common  Aid 
Effort." 

Before  her  marriage.  Mrs.  Cheever.  a  Rad- 
chffe  graduate,  worked  in  military  intelli- 
gence for  the  duration  of  World  War  II.  Later 
she  was  in  the  Washington  office  of  Little 
Brown  &  Co  .  so  diplomats  and  officials  were 
an  accustomed  part  of  her  life. 

In  their  work  with  the  UN  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  are 
especially  proud  of  the  group's  record  .  . 
of  the  $25,000  raised  for  UNICEP  ...  of  the 
Student  UN  Model  Assembly  for  which  the 
Association  supplies  Judges  and  awards  cer- 
tificates (some  1.500  students  in  60  .schools 
p.irticipate)  ...  of  the  work  of  volunteers 
!  .  .  of  the  way  the  office  In  Webster  Hall 
serves  as  a  service  and  Information  center 
for  all  the  city. 

"Gen.  DeGaulle. "  Dr.  Cheevcrs  concluded, 
returning  to  news  of  the  day.  was  Interested 
in  the  technical  side  of  the  United  Nations 
much  more  than  tlie  polltic.ti  In  this  respect 
he  was  wise." 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  COURT 
VIOLATION  OF  PRIVILEGES  OF 
HOUSE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 17  I  circulated  the  following  letter  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  issues  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy mentioned  therein  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  students  of  the 
American  political  system.  Today,  it  is  a 
Federal  judge  of  one  philosophical  per- 
suasion restricting  the  rights  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  under  the  speech 
and  debate  clause.  Tomorrow,  it  can  well 
be  a  judge  of  the  opposite  philosophical 
persuasion  suppres.'^ing  the  report  of  an- 
other committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 
November  17,  1970. 
Dear  Colleague:  On  Wednesday.  October 
13,  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  en- 
tered a.  temporary  restraining  order  enjoin- 
ing the  Public  Printer  and  others  from  print- 
ing and  distributing  a  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  which  was 
ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House  with  one 
dissenting  vote.  At  the  time  of  the  tempo- 
rary order,  the  report  was  not  yet  filed  with 
the  House  but  In  some  way  unknown  to  me 
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h  Id  come  Into  the  poeseeslon  of  Lawrence 
8>elser,   Director   of    the   Washington.   D.C., 

0  fice  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

V  ho  filed  the  compltilnt  In  this  action. 

The  report  was  filed  with  the  House  on 
C  ctober  14.  shortly  before  the  recess  for  the 
C  eneral  Election.  On  October  28.  Judge 
C  e.sell  modified  his  original  temporary  order 
h  Jt  did  permanently  enjoin  the  Public  Print- 
e     and  Superintendent  of  Etocuments  from 

V  rinting  and  distributing  the  report,  declar- 
ii .»  that  any  publication  of  said  report  at 
!   ;M!c  expense  was  illegal. 

On  Tuesday.  November  17.  I  placed  In  the 
C  onwesslonai  Record  copies  of  the  court 
p  roceedlngs  and  would  respectfully  urge  your 
s  iidy  of  the  same.  Judge  GescU's  decision 
d  jmonsirates  dl.^respect  for  and  Judicial  en- 
c  -oachment  upon  the  Freedom  of  Speech 
pcpressly  granted  to  Members  of  the  House 
I:  :■    the    Speech    and    Debate   Clause    of   the 

1  nited  States  Constitution,  the  principle  of 
s  'paration  of  powers,  and  the  privileges  of 
t  le  House.  It  also  reveals  an  Ignorance  of 
1(  gislative  procedures  (for  example,  he  con- 
f  ises  the  Congressional  Record  with  the 
louse  Journal).  His  decision  should  be  of 
g  r Ave  concern  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
r  'gardless  of  his  political  and  philosophical 
p  jrsuasion,  for  if  the  court  has  the  power 
t )  prohibit  the  printing  of  this  Committee 
r  -port  on  alleged  constitutional  grounds,  it 
i  as  the  power  to  prohibit  the  printing  of  any 
C  onunittee  report  on  the  same  grounds. 

Heretofore,  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
£  peech  and  Debate  Clause  of  Article  I  of  the 
C  onstltution  was  an  effective  bar  to  an  action 
t )  enjoin  the  Public  Printer  from  printing 
a  Coinmittee  report.  See  Methodist  Federa- 
t  on  for  Social  Action  v.  Eastland,  141  F. 
Supp.  729  (DJD.C;  1956).  in  which  a  three- 
J  idge  court  for  the  District  of  Coltimbla  dis- 
I  lissed   a   complaint   seeking   to   enjoin   the 

I  ubllcation  and  distribution  of  a  report  of 
t  le  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ir.ternal  Secu- 
r  ,ty,  holding  that: 

"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  auth<irlzes 
a  nyone  to  prevent  the  President  of  the  United 
£  tates  from  publishing  any  statement.  This 

I I  equally  true  whether  the  statement  is 
c  arrect  or  not.  whether  it  is  defamatory  or 
1  ot.  and  whether  It  Is  or  is  not  made  after 
c  fair  hearing.  Similarly,  nothing  in  the  Con- 
s  tltutlon  authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  the 
J  upreme  Court  from  publishing  any  state- 
I  lent.  We  think  It  equally  clear  that  nothing 
:  uihorlzes  anyone  to  prevent  Congress  from 
I  ublishing  any  statement.  141  P.  Snpp.  at 
^31. 

However,  without  facing  the  Issue,  Judge 
(Jesell   sought   to  evade   the   Impact   of   the 

<  leax  pronouncement  of  this  case  by  ruling 
1:  "has  been  in  effect  overruled"  by  the  re- 
tent  Supreme  Court  case  of  Powell  v.  3fc- 
Crrmack,  395  U.S.  486  (1969).  although  the 
i  bove  Issue  decided  In  Methodist  Federation 
1  ras  not  presented  or  decided  In  Powell. 

S'.ripped  of  all  Its  legal  verbiage.  Judge 
Cesell's  decision  holds  that  revolutionary 
i  ctlvists.  many  of  whom  are  advocating  the 
'  lolent  destruction  of  our  government  and 
1  Ls  institutions,  have  the  absolute  right  of 
;  ree  speech,  while  a  Committee  of  Congress 
( loes  not  possess  the  full  right  to  comment 

<  n  such  activities.  Judge  Gesell.  a  non-elected 
]  tubllc  official,  has  asserted  and  enforced  his 
i  Ueged  right  to  supervise,  censor  and  restrict 
•  he  dissemination  of  the  speech  of  Members 
(  f  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  advise  you 
hat  I  have  Instructed  the  Committee  staff 
o  prepare  a  second  report  on  the  same  sub- 
ect,  and  Intend  to  lay  the  report  before 
he  Committee  for  Its  action.  If  the  document 

:  i  ordered  reported  to  the  House,  there  Is  a 
wssiblllty   that   this  report  might   be  con- 

i  Lrued  by  Judge  Gesell  as  a  "restatement" 
if  the  prior  report  within  the  prohibitions  of 
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his  Injunction.  Therefore.  I  am  preparing  a 
privileged  resolution  for  consideration  which 
by  Its  terms  will  enjoin  any  person  from 
Interfering  with  the  public  printing  of  the 
second  report.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  provide 
each  Member  with  a  copy  of  the  report  and 
resolution  prior  to  a  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

In  light  of  the  legislative  powers  exclu- 
sively poiiferred  on  the  Senate  and  the  House 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  precedents  of 
the  House  on  this  subject,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  that  the  encroachment  of  the  judici- 
ary upon  the  functions  and  procedures  of 
the  House  Involves  a  question  of  highest 
privilege.  Accordingly,  in  my  opinion,  this 
resolution  which  I  am  preparing  should  be 
clearly  a  privileged  resolution  and  considered 
as  such. 

I  plan  to  reserve  a  Special  Order  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  ominous  Implica- 
tions of  Judge  Gesell's  decision  prior  to  a 
consideration  of  the  second  report.  I  will 
notify  you  of  the  time  of  the  reservation  and 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  participate  in 
llie  discussion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 

Chairman. 


November  30,  1970 


CI.AY  REFUSED  TO  SUBMIT  TO 
DRiVFT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Spouker.  my  friend  and  constituent.  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  re- 
cently aavised  me  that  Dr  Tarr,  head  of 
the  Selective  Ssrvice,  had.  at  General 
Clarke's  suagestion,  released  information 
to  Lee  Still  well,  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer,  about  the  man  who  moved  up  to 
take  the  place  of  Cassius  Clay  when  Clay 
refused  to  submit  to  the  draft. 

General  Clarke  feels,  and  I  agree,  that 
this  is  a  story  the  American  people 
should  read.  I  therefore  request  permis- 
sion to  insert  the  Lee  Stillwell  column  of 
October  15,  1970,  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd: 

Clay  Rsfcsbd  to  StiBMrr  to  Draft 
(By  Lee  Stillwell) 

Washington,  October  15. — As  Cassius  Clay, 
convicted  of  refusing  to  submit  to  the  draft, 
prepares  to  return  to  fame  and  fortune  In 
the  boxing  ring,  the  man  who  moved  up  to 
talce  his  place  In  the  army  and  served  In 
Vietnam  Is  broke  and  looking  for  a  Job. 

Selective  Service  records  Indicate  that 
Isaac  T.  Price  Jr.,  of  Louisville,  Ky..  was  the 
man  next  in  line  to  be  drafted  when  the 
former  champion  began  his  battle  against 
military  service. 

Price,  who  like  Clay  is  black,  was  drafted 
less  than  a  year  after  his  graduation  from 
Central  High  School  in  Louisville  and  served 
two  years  and  five  days  before  receiving  an 
honorable  discharge  from  active  duty  as  a 
specialist  four  in  May  of  last  year. 

He  became  an  Army  cook,  went  to  Vietnam, 
volunteered  to  become  a  gunner  on  an  Army 
helicopter,  and  saw  action.  His  efforts  earned 
him  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal, 
Good  Conduct  Medal.  Vietnam  Service  Medal, 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal,  and  Overseas  bar. 


Price  Is  not  bitter  toward  Clay,  who  will 
fight  Jerry  Quarry  Oct.  26  in  Atlanta  while 
Clay's  lawyers  continue  their  battle  to  have 
his  convictions  reversed.  They  contend  he 
should  have  received  a  ministerial  as  a  Black 
Muslim  or  should  have  been  declared  a  con- 
scientious objector. 

"I  don't  knock  anybody  for  their  beliefs." 
Price  said.  In  a  telephone  interview  from 
his  home. 

Price  said  he  wasnt  happy  about  being 
drafted  but  "didn't  want  to  go  to  Jail  and 
didn't  have  the  funds  to  fight  like  that  man 
(Clay)." 

Of  his  Vietnam  duty  tour  he  said:  "There's 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more  togetherness  there,  than 
here  as  far  as  the  races  go.  Everybody  learns 
to  get  along." 

Price  admitted  he  has  had  a  hard  time 
readjusting  to  civilian  life,  but  he's  philo- 
sophical about  it. 

"I  feel  I  learned  something  In  the  Army," 
he  said.  "I  benefited  from  it.  I  done  every- 
thing right.  I  went  to  Vietnam. 

"I  figure  I  can  say  I'm  a  man.  I  have  done 
something  for  my  country  and  that  makes 
me  feel  good." 

All  he  wants  to  do  now.  Price  said.  Is  get 
a  Kteady  Job  so  he  can  marry  his  fiancee  and 
take  care  of  his  baby  daughter  who  has  been 
111  with  pneumonia. 

Price  said  he  hasn't  had  steady  work  since 
his  Army  discharge  and  is  living  with  his 
parents  at  1607  S.  39th  St..  Louisville.  He 
said  his  only  Income  c  >mes  from  singing 
v.lth  a  local  group  when  there  is  work. 

"I  would  go  anywhere  ...  it  makes  no 
difference."  said  Price  about  his  efforts  to 
get  a  job. 

Although  Clry  has  not  fought  sines  re- 
fusing to  step  forward  to  be  Inducted  in 
Hourjton — after  transferring  his  cr^se  from 
Lcu!s"llle— the  boxer  has  traveled  around 
the  country  making  public  appear,'nc3s. 

Clay's  case  Is  now  back  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  final  ruling  after  having  been 
sent  back  bofore  the  District  Court  in 
Houston  to  determine  If  wiretapping  was 
involved.  The  lower  court  ruled  it  w.i.-^n't. 
Clay's  case  by  now  Is  more  than  fnice  years 
old. 

Ironicrtlly.  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds the  guilty  -erdlct.  Clay  still  may  get 
a  chance  to  escape  prison.  A  Selective  Serv- 
ice statute  permits  a  person  convicted  of 
drpft  evasion  anl  sentenced  to  prison  to 
volunteer  for  military  service. 

If  the  Selective  Service  director  and  the 
attorney  general  approve  the  prisoner  is  then 
paroled  to  serve  in  the  military. 


December  1,  1970 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Novernber  30,  1970 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  note  that  I  was  in  New  York  City  meet- 
ing with  constituents  at  the  time  the 
House  considered  and  voted  on  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
I  supported  the  committee  bill  and  in 
rollcaU  No.  365  on  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  'Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steicer),  I  was  paired  against  the 
amendment.  On  anal  passage,  rollcaU 
366, 1  was  included  in  a  general  pair;  had 
I  been  here  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  followiiog 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place  in  all  generations  be  Thou  in  us 
and  we  in  Thee,  for  this  foundation  is 
sure  and  strong.  Amid  all  that  is  tran- 
sient and  tentative  anchor  us  to  eternal 
verities.  Let  truth  prevail  over  falsehood, 
reason  over  emotion,  sound  judgment 
over  expediency,  grace  over  coercion. 
Grant  to  us  here  the  serenity  which 
brings  poise,  the  peace  which  brings 
power,  the  prayerfulness  which  brings 
divine  guidance,  the  courage  that  never 
turns  back,  the  love  that  abides  all  time. 
Through  the  diversity  of  talents  and  va- 
riety of  ideas,  bind  us  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  to  build  a  nation 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might.  Help  us  Lord  in  this  season 
of  holy  expectation  to  welcome  the  di- 
vine in  every  area  of  life  and  so  to  live 
and  act  as  to  make  known  the  divine 
presence  among  the  nations. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  *he  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  30,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  today,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
■with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  from  Calendar  No.  1377 
through  Calendar  No.  1395. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OF  TRANSCRIPT  FEES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4302)  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  section  753, 
to  authorize  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  fees  charged  by  court  reporters 
for  furnishing  certain  transcripts  in  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1368),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

statement 

This  measure  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  a  redundant  and 
unnecessary  step  in  the  obtaining  of  tran- 
scripts without  charge  by  defendants  for 
whom  counsel  is  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, such  defendants  must  establish  their 
inability  to  pay  on  two  occasions :  First,  when 
they  originally  have  counsel  assigned  under 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  and  second,  when 
they  apply  for  the  transcript.  The  biU  would 
eliminate  the  second  step,  which  Is  obviously 
unnecessary. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, section  753(f)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  authorizes  court  reporters  to 
collect  fees  for  transcripts  requested  by  par- 
ties. In  its  present  form,  section  753(f)  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  to  pay  transcript 
fees  only  for  persons  who  are  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  forma  pauperis.  H.R.  4302  Is  designed 
to  permit  a  defendant  who  has  qualified  for 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1964,  18  U.S.C.  3006A,  to 
obtain  a  transcript  under  the  provisions  of 
28  use.  753(f)  without  the  necessity  of  a 
further  showing  to  meet  the  current  Indi- 
gency requirements.  This  would  siccord  with 
the  general  Intent  underlying  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act.  Also,  since  defendants  qualifying 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  have  little 
practical  difficulty  In  establishing  indigency 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  transcript  under 
28  U.S.C.  753(f).  the  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate what  is  in  effect  only  a  duplicative  show- 
ing. 

The  bill  authorizes  no  additional  expendi- 
tures and  will  generate  no  increases  in  cost. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1369),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

statement 

The  purpose  ot  H.R.  9677  is  to  eliminate 
needless  effort  In  the  servmg  of  summonses 
for  jury  duty  by  authorizing  the  clerk  or 
the  Jury  commission,  or  their  authorized 
deputies,  to  mall  summonses  for  jury  duty. 

This  proposal  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
as  a  means  of  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
court  system.  Under  the  present  system, 
when  summonses  for  jury  duty  are  served 
by  mall  only  U.S.  marshals  are  allowed  to  do 
the  actual  mailing  of  the  summonses.  As  a 
result,  bags  of  mall  must  be  carried  from 
the  clerk  to  the  marshal  who  in  turn  must 
hand  the  mall  over  to  the  post  office.  This 
method  Is  obviously  wasteful,  uneconomical, 
and  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

H.R.  9677  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
this  unnecessary  step  and  would  permit  the 
summonses  to  be  mailed  directly  by  the  clerk 
or  the  Jury  commission,  or  their  duly  desig- 
nated deputies. 

Reprinted  here  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report  are  a  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  requesting  this  legislation  and  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


SUMMONSES  FOR  JURY  DUTY 

The  bill  'H.R.  9677)  to  amend  section 
1866  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  pre- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  summonses 
for  jury  duty  may  be  sen'ed,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COURT  LEAVE  FOR  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  12979)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  clarify,  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  relating  to  court 
leave  for  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "title",  insert 
"(except  an  individual  whose  pay  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives)"; on  page  2,  line  21.  after  the 
word  "title",  insert  "(except  an  indi- 
vidual whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives)";  on  page  3. 
in  line  17,  after  the  word  "title",  insert 
"(except  an  individual  whose  pay  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary'  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) ";  on  page  4.  line  9,  after  the  word 
title,  insert  "(except  an  individual  whose 
pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives)"; on  page  5,  line  12.  after 
the  word  "title",  insert  "(except  an  in- 
dividual whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) ";  on  page 
6,  line  4,  after  the  word  "title",  insert 
"(except  an  individual  whose  pay  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives)"; after  line  18,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 
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;  EC.  6.   (a)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

1 )  "employee"     means     any     Individual 
pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Senate   or  the   Clerk    of   the   House   of 
)resentatives;  and 
)   "court  of  the  United  States"  has  the 
nlng  given  It  by  section  451  of  title  28, 
nlted  States  Code  and  includes  the  United 
tes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
al  Zone,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  and 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
>)   The  pay  of  an  employee  shall  not  be 
jced  during  a  period  of  absence  with  re- 
t  to  which  the  employee  is  summoned 
permitted  to  respond  to  such  summons 
the  appropriate  authority  of  the  House  of 
Congress  disbursing  his  pay).    In   con- 
( tlon    with    a    Judicial    proceeding    by    a 
or  authority  responsible  for  the  con- 
t  of  that  proceeding,   to  serve — 
)    as  a  Juror;  or 

2)  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  a  party  other 
the    United    States,    the    District    of 

umbla.  or  a  private  pa  ,y; 

the   District  of  Columbia,   a  State,   tcr- 

(  ry,   or  possession   of   the   United    States 

ng    the    Commonwealth     of    Puerto 

the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Trust  Territory 

he  Pacific  Islands.  For  purposes  of  this 

'Judicial  proceeding"  means  any 

suit,    or    other    Judicial    proceeding, 

any    condemnation,    prellminaiy, 

fbrmatlonal,    or    other    proceeding    of    a 

qlclal  nature,  but  does  not  Include  an  ad- 

Istratlve  proceeding. 

)    An    employee    is    performing    official 

during  the  period  with  respect  to  which 

is  summoned   (and  is  authorized  to  re- 

to  such  summons  by  the  House  of  the 

disbursing  his  pay),  or  is  assigned 

such  House,  to — 

1 )  testify  or  produce  official  records  on 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District 

I  Columbia;  or 

testify  in  his  official  capacity  or  pro- 
official  records  on  behalf  of  a  party 
than  the  United  States  or  the  District 

;oIumbla. 

1)(1)   An  employee  may  not  receive  fees 

service — 

A)  as   Juror    In   a   court   of   the   United 
3  or  the  District  of  Columbia;   or 

B)  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  United 
or  the   District  of  Columbia. 

2)  If  an  employee  receives  an  amount 
ler  than  travel  expenses)  for  service  as 
iror  or  witness  during  a  period  in  which 
pay  may  not  be  reduced  under  subsection 

of  this  section,  or  for  which  he  is  per- 
rfeiing  official   duty  under  subsection    (c) 
1  tils  section,  the  employee  shall  remit  such 
to    the    officer    who    disburses    the 
of  the  employee,  which  amount  shall  be 
Into  the  general  fimd  of  the  Treasury 
1  alscellaneous  receipts. 
)  ( 1 )   An  employee  summoned  (and  au- 
to respona  to  such  siunmons  by  the 
of  the  Congress  disbursing  his  pay^ . 
sslgne-;  by  sucn  House,  to  testify  or  pro- 
official  records  on  behau'  of  the  United 
es  lis  entitled  to  travel  expenses.  If  the 
Involves  an  activity  in  connection  with 
ht    is  employed,  the   travel   expanses 
be  paid  from  funds  otherwise  available 
the  payaient  of  travel  expenses  of  such 
Id  accordance  with  travel  regulations 
hat  House.  If  the  case  does  not  involve 
an  activity,  the  department,  agency,  or 
establishment    of    the    United 
es  on  whose  benilf  he  is  so  testifying  or 
iuiing  records  shall  pay  to  the  employee 
travel    expen-ses    out    of    appropriations 
available,  and  in  accordance  with 
ation    applicable,    to    that   department, 
or    independent    establishment    for 
of  travel  expenses. 
)     An    employee    summoned    (and    per- 
to  respona  to  such  summons  by  the 
of  the  Congress  disbursing  bis  pay), 
1  ssignea  by  such  House,  to  testify  in  his 
capacity  or  produce  official  records  on 
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behalf  of  a  party  other  than  the  United 
States,  U  entitled  to  travel  expenses,  unless 
any  travel  expenses  are  paid  to  the  employee 
for  his  appearance  by  the  court,  authority, 
or  party  which  caused  him  to  be  summoned. 

(f)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration ol  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorized  to  prescribe, 
for  employees  ol  their  respective  Houses, 
such  rule;  and  regijlations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  car:y  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(g)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
conscrueo  -o  confer  the  consent  of  either 
House  ot  the  Congress  to  the  production  of 
official  records  of  thar  House  or  to  testimony 
by  an  employee  of  that  House  concerning 
activities  re'aced  to  his  employment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1371),  explaining  the  purposes 
Ol  the  measure. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  tiie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

plr?o.jE  op  amendments 

Although  tho  Intent  of  H.R.  12979  is  to 
protect  all  Federal  employees,  the  major 
sections  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  not  germane  to  legis- 
lative employees.  For  instance,  the  first  two 
sections  of  the  bill,  which  deal  with  leave 
for  Jury  or  witness  service,  are  premised  upon 
a  formal  leave  system.  However,  tliere  is  no 
formal  leave  system  for  individuals  whose 
pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  act  is  amended  to  remove  these 
employees  from  the  misfitting  sections  and 
to  provide  appropriate  coverage  in  section  6, 
a  new  section.  Section  6  protects  Senate  and 
House  employees'  pay,  rather  than  leave, 
from  reduction  when  they  are  called  for  jury 
or  witness  service. 

Another  problem  is  found  in  section  4  of 
the  bill,  which  relates  to  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  employees  of  the  United 
btates  when  summoned  as  witnesses.  This 
section  provides  that  the  employees  are  en- 
titled to  travel  expenses  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
However,  these  travel  provisions  do  not  now 
apply  to  legislative  employees.  Legislative 
employees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  travel  expense  limitation  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  67  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  to  any  of  the  other  limita- 
tions that  ordinarily  would  apply  only  to 
the  employees  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
bill  is  amended  to  remove  legislative  em- 
ployees from  section  4  and  to  cover  these 
employees  in  section  6. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  section  6  are 
tailored  to  the  problemi>  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Ultimate  control  Is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admims- 
tratlon  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  amendments  were  drafted  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  that  stud- 
led  the  legislation  in  the  House,  has  Indi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  that  be 
considers  amendments  similar  to  those  pur- 
posed to  be  desirable  for  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PURPOSE 


The  major  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
alleviate  financial  hardship  now  imposed  on 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  resulting  from  their 
service  as  a  witness,  a  juror  or  an  official  rep- 
resentative from  the  agency  in  which  he 
serves.  The  hardship  is  alleviated  In  the  fol- 
lov/lng  ways : 

By  extending  existing  authority  relating 
to  court  leave  for  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  in- 
clude periods  when  the  employee  is  appear- 
ing as  a  witness  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  on 
behalf  of  a  State  or  local  government. 

By  extending  existing  authority  relating  to 
an  official  duty  status  for  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  summoned,  or  assigned  by  his  agency, 
t-j  testify  or  produce  official  record'5  o'n  be- 
half of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  include  periods  when  sum- 
moned or  assigned  by  his  agency,  to  testify 
in  his  official  capacity  or  to  produce  official 
records  on  behalf  of  a  party  o'.her  tb.in  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  extending  existing  authority  relating  to 
travel  expenses  for  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  when  summoned,  or  assigned  by  his 
agency,  to  testify  or  to  produceofficial  rec- 
ords on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  in- 
clude situations  when  summoned,  or  as- 
signed by  his  agency,  to  testify  in  his  official 
capacity  or  to  produce  official  records  on 
behalf  of  a  party  other  than  tho  United 
Stales. 

STATEMENT  — BACKGK3UND 

On  April  17,  1SG9,  Consressman  Dr.vld  N. 
Henderson  Introduced  H.R.  10247,  to  extend 
court  leave  for  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  in- 
clude absences  not  on.y  for  Jury  service,  but 
also  vhen  called  as  witnesses  in  certain  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  on  behalf  of  Stale  and 
local  goveinments. 

The  House  Subcommltee  on  Manpower  and 
Ci-.  il  Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OiUce 
and  Civil  Service  held  public  hearings  and 
took  testimony  from  re.  ersentatlves  of  five 
major  employee  organizations  and  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Civil  Servico  Comiuission. 

All  of  the  testimony  was  favorable  to  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  it  also  evidenced  a 
need  for  clarification  and  expansion  of  the 
coverage.  Accordingly,  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  cosponsored  a  successor  bill. 
H.R.  12979,  which  was  ordered  reported 
unanimously  without  amendment. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  Commission  advised  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  by 
letter  dated  July  31,  1969,  that  the  bill  was 
a  good  step  forward  in  correcting  some  long- 
standing inequities.  No  opposition  to  this 
bill  has  been  registered. 

On  September  15,  1969,  H.R.  12979  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  H.R.  12979  as 
passed  by  the  House,  will — 

(1)  Extend  the  court  leave  provisions,  now 
available  for  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  while 
serving  as  a  Juror,  to  Include  a  period  of  ab- 
sence when  the  employee  is  summoned  to 
appear  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  a  party  other  than  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  other  than  a  private  party,  such  as  a 
State  or  a  local  government; 

(2)  Provide  that  duty  by  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  official  duty  during  periods  with 
respect  to  which  the  employee  is  summoned, 
or  assigned  by  his  agency,  to  testify  or 
produce  official  records  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  (which,  under  existing  law,  is  treated 
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as  court  leave)  or  testify  in  his  official  capac- 
ity or  produce  official  records  on  behalf  of 
any  party  other  than  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  Require  that  an  amount  received  by 
the  employee  for  service  as  a  juror  or  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  credited  against  pay  otherwise 
due  the  employee;  and 

(4)  Transfer  the  existing  authority  relat- 
ing to  travel  expenses  for  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  when  testifying  or  producing 
official  records  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
from  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
amplify  such  provisions  so  as  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  travel  expenses  to  such  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  when  sum- 
moned on  behalf  of  a  party  other  than  the 
United  States  to  testify  in  his  official  capac- 
ity or  to  produce  official  records,  except  to 
the  extent  that  travel  expenses  are  paid  to 
the  employee  by  such  other  party. 

The  court  leave  provisions  (sec.  6322(a)) 
will  apply  in  connection  with  judicial  pro- 
ceedings by  a  court  or  authority  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  such  proceedings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  Judicial  proceedings  in- 
clude any  action  or  suit,  including  con- 
demnation, preliminary.  Informational,  or 
other  proceeding  of  a  Judicial  nature,  but 
does  not  include  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing. 

The  new  official  duty  status  provisions  (sec. 
6322(b)(2))  and  the  new  travel  expenses 
provisions  (sec.  5751(b))  are  not  limited  to 
Judicial  proceedings  but  applied  to  any  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  which  the  employee 
is  summoned,  or  assigned  by  his  agency,  to 
testify  in  his  official  c.^pacity  or  produce  offi- 
cial records. 

COURT  LEAVE 

Court  leave  Is  authorized  under  existing 
law  for  an  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  Jury  duty  (5 
U.S.C.  6322)  or  for  attending  court  in  a  non- 
official  capacity  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (28  U.S.C.  1823). 

The  court  may  be  a  State,  Federal,  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court,  and  municipal  courts 
are  considered  as  State  courts  for  purposes  of 
these  laws. 

When  an  employee  appears  as  a  witness  for 
the  Government  in  a  nonofflclal  capacity,  he 
is  carried  on  court  leave  and  paid  his  regular 
salary  during  the  time  he  Is  absent  as  a  wit- 
ness (38  Comp.  Gen.  307,  310) . 

When  an  employee  is  called  as  a  court  wit- 
ness in  his  official  capacity,  whether  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  or  a  private  party, 
he  is  in  an  official  duty  status  and  entitled 
to  his  regular  compensation  without  regard 
to  entitlement  of  court  leave  (38  Comp.  Gen. 
142). 

When  an  employee's  appearance  In  court 
as  a  witness  is  not  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  not  in  his  official  capacity,  his 
absence  from  duty  must  be  charged  as  either 
annual  leave  or  as  leave  without  pay  (27 
Comp.  Gen.  83). 

The  present  restrictions  against  granting 
of  court  leave  while  serving  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  a  State  or  local  government  have 
caused  hardships  to  a  number  of  employees. 
For  example,  one  Federal  employee  lost  2 
days'  work  when  he  was  subpenaed  by  a  State 
attorney  general  as  a  witness  to  a  highway 
accident.  In  another  instance,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee was  required  to  take  3  days  of  annual 
leave  to  serve  as  a  witness  for  a  county  in  a 
robbery  case.  In  still  another  case,  a  Federal 
employee  lost  an  aggregate  of  18  days'  annual 
leave  when  he  was  subpenaed  as  a  .State  wit- 
ness In  a  murder  trial.  There  was  also  an  in- 


stance where  a  Federal  employee  who,  after 
observing  a  hit-and-run  accident  pursued 
the  offender,  and  was  later  required  to  use 
his  annual  leave  when  called  as  a  witness  for 
the  State. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  employee  hard- 
ship cases  in  the  noncriminal  area  wherein 
individuals  are  called  as  witnesses  by  a  gov- 
ernmental body  in  tax  suits,  condemnation 
proceedings,   and   eminent   domain    actions. 

In  accordance  with  existing  law,  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  when  appearing  on  belialf  of 
State  or  local  governments,  are  penalized 
through  either  loss  of  pay  or  annual  leave. 
Since  it  is  to  their  financial  detriment,  such 
employees  may  be  understandably  reluctant 
to  step  forward  as  witnesses  to  criminal  acts. 

In  these  days  of  deep  concern  over  crime 
and  crime  control,  employees  should  not  be 
penalized  for  performing  their  ci\ic  duty. 
The  Federal  Government  should  be  leading 
the  way  in  this  area. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  testified  that  in  a  1963  survey, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  Industries  Included  in 
the  survey  granted  court  leave  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

This  legislation  vrtll  alleviate  the  hardship 
for  such  employees  when  they  are  serving  as 
a  witness  on  behalf  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  also  provides  (5  U.S.C. 
6322(b))  that  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  "is  per- 
forming official  duty"  during  a  period  with 
respect  to  which  he  Is  summoned,  or  assigned 
by  his  agency,  to  (1)  testify  or  produce  of- 
ficial records  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  (2)  testify 
In  his  official  capacity  or  produce  official  rec- 
ords on  behalf  of  a  party  other  than  the 
U:ilted  Slates  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT  WITNESS 

There  are  also  restrictions  on  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  to  employees  of  the 
United  States  when  summoned  as  witnesses. 
Existing  law  (28  U.S.C.  1823(a))  authorizes 
payment  of  travel  expenses  when  employees 
are  siunmoned  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  authorize  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  of  employees  sum- 
moned or  assigned  by  their  agencies,  other 
than  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to 
testify  in  their  official  capacity  or  to  pro- 
duce official  records. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that, 
since  it  Is  not  a  function  of  the  Government 
to  furnish  witnesses  or  official  records  sub- 
penaed by  private  litigants,  appropriated 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  pay  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  employees  of  the  United  States 
who  perform  such  functions,  even  though 
It  is  clear  that  the  employees  perform  those 
functions  as  a  part  of  their  official  duties. 

The  classic  example  of  this  inequity  is 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  employee  who 
is  called  upon  as  a  witness,  other  than  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  produce  of- 
ficial weather  records.  Under  existing  law, 
this  employee  cannot  be  paid  from  appro- 
priated funds  for  any  travel  expenses  which 
he  might  incur. 

This  legislation  transfers  the  existing  au- 
thority from  title  28  to  title  5  and  extends 
the  authority  to  pay  travel  expenses  for  wit- 
nesses to  Include  cases  when  the  employee 
Is  summoned  or  assigned  by  his  agency  to 
testify  In  his  official  capacity  or  to  produce 
official  records  on  behalf  of  a  party  other 
than  the  United  States. 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill,  H.R.  17755,  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 


TRAVEL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  (H.R.  14714^  to  amend  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  act  of  July  19,  1940  (54  Stat. 
773 J,  to  encourage  through  the  National 
Park  Service  travel  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1373),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE     OF     LrCISLATION 

H.R.  14714,  amends  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  encourage, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  travel 
within  the  United  States  by  Increasing  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  this  program 
from  the  existing  $100,000  celling  to  »250,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and  $750,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

NEED   POR    LEGISLATION 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  accommodate  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  Americans  who 
have  the  desire  to  see.  experience,  and  use 
the  natural,  recreational,  and  historical  re- 
sources administered  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Government,  and  the  private  sector. 
It  is  necessary  to  Increase  significantly  the 
scope  of  travel  promotion  program  of  the 
agency  of  Government  charged  with  promot- 
ing travel  within  the  United  States.  To  do 
this,  however,  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
that  .agency's  efforts  should  be  raised  beyond 
the  present  $100,000  annual  ceiling. 

H.R.  14714  would  do  this  by  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
and  $750,000  for  fiscal  1972. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  act  of  July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773). 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  to  en- 
courage, promote,  and  develop  travel  within 
the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  posses- 
sions provided  that  such  activities  do  not 
compete  with  the  acUvitles  of  private  agen- 
cies. Tlie  1940  Travel  Act  is  the  existing  basis 
for  the  travel  promotion  activities  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

In  January  1968,  President  Johnson's  in- 
dustry-Government Special  Task  Force  on 
Travel  strongly  recommended  the  National 
Park  Service  exercise  its  general  authority 
under  the  1940  act  as  a  means  of  achieving 
a  truly  national  domestic  travel  promotion 
program.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Service  re- 
programed  $30,000  In  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
$10"  "?0  In  each  of  the  following  2  fiscal  years 
and  established  a  Division  of  Tourism  to 
di  ect  the  program. 

The  Secretar;'  of  the  Interior  has  assigr.cd 
leadership  and  coordination  responsibilities 
for  the  Departments  tourist  development  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wild- 
life and  Park,  and  Marine  Resources,  and  has 
established  within  the  National  Park  Service 
an  Assistant  Director  for  Travel  and  Infor- 
mation Service.  The  National  Park  Service 
can  be  particularly  effective  In  the  field  of 
travel  promotion.  The  national  parks,  monu- 
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m<  nts,  historic  sites,  and  recreation  areas 
sei  ve  to  "generate"  travel  and  tourism,  and 
th  3  activity  inevitably  Involves  adjacent 
,  sites,  facilities,  cities,  and  other  recrea- 
tlcki  areas.  The  program  has  great  economic 
im  Dortance  to  domestic  travel  and  to  travel 
Che  United  States  from  foreign  countries, 
h  a  program  can  also  contribute  under- 
Ing  and  appreciation  of  our  Nation's 
tural  and  natural  heritage. 
"  Tour  committee  believes  that  the  existing 
eel  lug  of  $100,000  prevents  the  carrying  out 
promotion  program  of  sufficient  scope  to 
t  the  national  needs  of  today.  Within  the 
i^lonal  Park  System  alone,  there  were  16 
Hon  visits  in  1940,  against  140  million  in 
In  1967,  over  112  million  visits  were 
on  lands  administered  by  other  bu- 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Bureaus  of  Land  Management,  In- 
die n  AEfalrs,  Outdoor  Recreation,  Sport  Fish- 
erlfs  and  Wildlife,  and  Reclamation,  and  the 
of  Territories  are  all  deeply  Involved 
tourism.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  a  countrywide  travel  promotion 
prcjgram  reflecting  all  the  Department's  inter- 
cannot  be  effectively  developed  within 
existing  celling. 
Ipevelopment  of  a  national  program  re- 
res  a  professional  and  expanded  approach 
narketing  and  advertising  as  well  as  edu- 
on  and  information.  Pxill  use  should  be 
e  of  modern  means  of  communication: 
)llcatlons,  traveling  exhibits,  films,  post- 
and  the  use  of  radio  and  television.  The 
lonal  Park  Service  should  cooperate  with 
U.S.  Travel  Service  and  develop  materials 
programs  In  multilanguages  to  encour- 
and  support  foreign  visitors.  Your  com- 
tee  wishes  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
National  Park  Service  program  should  be 
rlcted  to  within  the  United  States,  and 
overlap  the  overseas  activities  of  the  U.S. 
vel  Service.  The  National  Park  Service 
shcjuld  consult  with  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
nsure  full  coordination  of  the  two  pro- 
and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Even 
the  expanded  scale,  the  projected  program 
she  uld  be  only  a  catalyst,  insofar  as  the  pri- 
vat;  travel  sector  is  concerned  and  should  in 
no  way  compete  with  private  agencies. 
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CONCLUSION 


your  committee's   opinion,   enactment 
R.  14714,  would  be  another  progressive 
toward  a  more   creative  and  expanded 
dorjiestic  travel  promotion  program. 

vital,  expanding  domestic  travel  program 

n   the  economic   Interest  of  the   United 

It  will  also  foster  an  understanding 

amfeng  our  people  of  the  great  signiffcance  of 

their  national  and  cultural  heritage  which  is 

for  them  in  our  National  Parks  Sys- 

the  programs  of  the  States  and  local 

•^rnments,    and    the    efforts    of    private 

rprlse. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 


The 


bill.  H.R.  3571,  for  the  relief  of 
Mi^oye  M.  Sokitch,  was  announced, 
[r.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


The 


CLAIMS  OF  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS  AND   INDIVIDUALS 

Tjhe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
(H.R.  2669)  to  amend  section  213(a) 
he  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  re- 
to  claims  of  certain  nonprofit  or- 
and  certain  claims  of  indl- 
vidials  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 


bill 

of 

spefct 

gar  izations 


amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  213(a)  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (50  App,  U.S.C.  20171(a))  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Payment  in  full  of  awards  made  pur- 
suant to  section  202(d)(1)  and  (2).  and 
thereafter  of  any  award  made  pursuant  to 
section  202(a)  to  any  claimant  (A)  certified 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  having  been,  on  the  date 
of  loss,  damage,  or  de.structlon,  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  within  the  meaning  now  set 
forth  in  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended, 
or  (B)  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
have  been,  on  the  date  of  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction,  a  nonprofit  organization  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare,  religious,  charitable,  or  educational 
purposes.". 

(2)  Redesignate  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4)  and,  immediately  after  paragraph 
(2),  insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  other  awards  made 
to  individuals  and  corporations  pursuant  to 
section  302  and  not  compensated  in  full  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
in  an  amount  which  shall  be  the  same  for 
each  award  or  in  the  amount  of  the  award, 
whichever  is  less."  The  total  payment  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  on  account  of  any 
award  shall  not  exceed  $35,000. 

(b)  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  recertify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  each  award  which 
has  been  certified  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  added  by  the  Act 
of  October  22,  1962  (76  SUt.  1107),  but 
which  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  has  not  been  paid  in  full,  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  may  determine  to  be  required  to 
give  effect  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  such  amendments  had  taken 
effect  on  October  22,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  w£^  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1375).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  AMENDMENT 

Section  213(a),  as  amended,  adds  a  new 
paragraph  (B)  to  give  "non-profit  organiza- 
tion, operated  exclusively  for  the  promotion 
of  social  welfare,  religious,  charitable  or 
educational  purposes, '  the  same  priority  of 
payment  as  was  provided  for  small  business 
concerns  as  described  in  paragraph  (A)  of 
that  section. 

The  committee  amendment  also  adds  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  section  213(a)  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  give  Individual  claim- 
ants and  corporate  claimants  which  have  not 
yet  been  paid  In  full  a  next  priority  of  pay- 
ment from  the  War  Claims  Fund  up  to  an 
amount  of  $35,000. 

Other  technical  changes  were  made  only 
in  order  to  conform  the  bill  with  existing 
law. 

PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  as 
amended  is  to  alter  the  existing  order  of 


payments  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
The  reported  bill  provides  that  the  next 
payments  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  should 
be  made  to  nonprofit  organizations  operated 
exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  social  wel 
fare,  reUglous,  charitable  or  educational  pur- 
poses up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  their  award.  Payments  there^ter 
shall  be  made  on  the  unpaid  balances  due 
to  individual  and  corporate  claimants  uo  to 
a  maximum  of  $35,000.  The  last  prioritv 
would  go  to  individual  and  corporate  claim 
ants  whose  unpaid  balances  exceed  $35000 
All  awards  have  been  paid  up  to'  an 
amount  of  $10,000  plus  61.3  percent  of  the 
unpaid  balance.  The  present  bill  deals  onlv 
with  the  payment  of  the  remainder.  No  ap- 
propriations will  be  required  since  all  pav- 
ments  are  to  be  made  only  as  funds  be- 
come available  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund 
which  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  German 
and  Japanese  assets  vested  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II. 

STATEMENT 

The  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  provided  for 
the  payment  of  a  limited  category  of  war 
claims  of  American  nationals  out  of  a  fund 
comprised  of  the  proceeds  of  vested  German 
and  Japanese  assets  In  the  United  States.  The 
act  provided  for  payment  for  the  injury 
death  or  detention  of  certain  employees  of 
contractors  with  the  United  States,  paymente 
to  American  civilian  internees  and  prisoners 
of  war,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  in  full  of 
claims  filed  by  any  religious  organizations 
functioning  In  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
afnilated  with  a  religious  organization  in  the 
United  States.  The  religious  organizations  in 
the  Philippines  were  compensated  in  full  for 
the  damage  sustained  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war  to  their  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
property  connected  with  their  educational, 
flictdlcal,  or  welfare  work. 

In  1962  legislation  was  enacted  establish- 
ing a  number  of  other  categories  of  claims 
to  be  paid  out  in  full.  Title  of  the  1962  law 
established  four  preferential  categories 
which  would  receive  payment  in  full.  These 
were  (1)  all  awards  for  loss  on  account  of 
death:  (2)  all  awards  for  loss  on  account  of 
injury  or  permanent  disability;  (3)  all 
awards  to  "small  business  concerns"  which 
was  defined  as  companies  employing  less 
than  1,000  employees  or  having  under  $5 
million  in  annual  sales;  (4)  all  awards  up 
to  $10,000.  All  other  categories  were  to  be 
paid  pro  rata  as  funds  become  available 
from  the  War  Claims  Fund. 

A  total  of  5.920  claims  have  been  paid  in 
full  under  the  above  priorities.  A  total  of 
1.119  claims  have  recel-ed  partial  payment 
only,  amounting  to  »iO,000  plus  61.3  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  claim. 
Included  among  these  are  the  claims  of  29 
religious,  charitable  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  a  total  amount  slightly  in  excess  of 
$24  million  of  which  less  than  $15  million 
has  been  paid  out. 

It  only  became  apparent  after  payments 
were  made  under  the  1962  law  that  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  funds  available  to 
pay  all  claims  in  full.  It  then  became  clear 
that  unless  the  provisions  of  title  II  were 
made  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  title 
I.  religious,  charitable  and  educational  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  might  be 
treated  less  favorably  than  had  been  the 
case  with  religious  organizations  operating 
In  the  Philippines,  and  less  favorably  than 
all  those  categories  including  small  business 
concerns  which  had  been  given  preferential 
treatment  in  the  1962  act. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  amounts 
awarded  to  the  different  categories  of  claim- 
ants under  title  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  as  well  as  the  charita- 
ble, religious  and  nonprofit  agencies  which 
have  not  been  paid  In  full. 
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AMOUNTS  AWARDED  UNDER  TITLE  II  OF  THE  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 


Awards 


Category  of  claim 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


1.  Death  and  personal  Imury 

n'  Small  business 

III.  $10,000  and  under 

Total,  categories  I  M.  and  III 

IV  OverJlO.OOO: 

1.  Irrdividuals - 

2  Corporations 

3  United  States 

4,  Religious,  charitable,  and  nonprofit. 

Total,  category  IV  


34 

251 

5.63S 


Amount 
(3) 


J51 0.035 
12, 026, 093 
13,095,352 


Percentage 
paid 


Amount  paid 
(4)  (5) 


Balance  to 
be  paid 

(6) 


IQO 


0) 


5,920   25,595,480  $25,535,480 


199 

1 

33 


35,276,571  1 

249,441,491  I 

327,073  I 

24,159,313  I 


O 


25,053,358  $10,223,213 

153, 677, 764  95, 763, 727 

204,366  122.707 

14,951,124  9,208,189 


1,119   309.204,448 193,886,612   115,317,836 


1  Paid  in  lull. 

:  $10,000  plus  61.3  percent. 


CHARITABLE,  RELIGIOUS,  NONPROFIT  (AWARDS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  87-846) 


Claim  No. 


Name 


Amount  of  award 


$195. 

813, 

17. 

97, 

'8, 

1,408, 

336. 

81, 

816, 

209, 

2,038, 

_. __ 29, 

u'iiite"d  Presbvteriaii  Church  in  Ih"  Uniied  States  oi  America .  5.142, 

"■  -                      ■        ■-••■         •■    -     ■    — -    .  2,080, 

246, 


(lf_]3723         American  &  Foreign  Christian  Union.  Inc 

y^_3554  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 

\H-\^W  '.'...'-'..'. American  European  Fellowship  for  Christian  Oneness. 

W-10380!l'!!.] Anatolia  College 

W-9952 Assembly  nf  God 

W-4234'" B'nai  B'rilh  .  .- - 

VV.10379  The  Evanfelica  'and  Relormert  Chruch 

W_21463 Evangelical  United  Bretherii  Church 

V^_7904  ""  Presljyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates- 

W  18425'  Reforined  Church  in  America 

W-8376  China  Medical  Board  of  New  York 

W_4631      '  Church  of  the  Luther.m  Brethren  of  America,  Inc. 


Cnngregition  of  the  Mission  ol  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  In  Germantown. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tiie  United  States  of  America 


W  13665 

W-7G10..-       

W-22347,W- 14209 
through  W-1 426''.  , 

W-9772 _  Seventh-day  Adventists.. 1 

W-1331 -  Home  of  Onesiphorus 

W-10402 Honpa  Hongwaii|i  Mission _ -- 

W-20475         Youn.g  Men's  Chriilian  Associations 

W-4105    National  Jewish  Welfare  Board - 

W-9309  -  .  Oriental  Missionary  Society - --- 

W-20339 Pious  Society  of  St.  Paul... 

W-11475  -  Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

W-15937  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bsnedict 

W- 10401         Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph's 

W-10657 --.  Congregation  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Louis,  Mo 

W-5658 Sons  of  Divine  Providence  

W-18886  Thessalonica  Agricultur,il  8i  Industrial  Institute 

W-18034  United  Board  for  Christian  Higher  Education  in  Asia 

W-10378  United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries 

W-14622 Women's  Christian  Medical  College 

W-14636 World  Division  of  Board  of  Missions  ol  Methodist  Church 

W-79130 Yale-in-China  Association 


388, 

50, 

'9, 

12, 

126, 

23. 

91. 

20, 

'5, 

108, 

600. 

497, 

122, 

3, 464, 

481, 

225. 

3,251, 

107, 


000.00 
039. 45 
855.00 
005.00 
500.00 
350.00 
821.50 
982. 68 
859. 63 
301. 00 
103.00 
820.00 
677.95 
421.15 
096. 03 

634.  39 
000.00 
000.00 
144.00 
725. 00 
175. 00 
686. 10 
319. 50 
475.00 
172. 29 
525.00 
472. 00 
000. 00 
378.86 
825.64 
418.93 
605.06 
185.00 


Total..... - -•- 24,159,313.66 


<  Paid  in  fulL 

At  present  there  are  about  $5  million  avail- 
able for  further  distribution  from  the  War 
Claims  Fund.  Over  $60  million  is  being  held 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  vested  German  and  Japanese  assets 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  any  possible 
Judgments  against  the  United  States  which 
might  occur  as  the  result  of  pending  litiga- 
tion. Because  of  the  uncertainties  involved  in 
litigation,  the  amounts  which  will  eventually 
be  available  for  transfer  to  the  War  Claims 
Fund  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  estimated  however 
that  approximately  $26  million  may  be  avail- 
able for  eventual  transfer  to  the  War  Claims 
Fund  to  satisfy  the  unpaid  portion  of  exist- 
ing awards. 

Under  the  legislation  herewith  reported  to 
the  Senate,  the  amounts  hereafter  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Claims  Fund  will  be  used 
first  to  pay  the  remaining  unpaid  balance  on 
all  awards  made  to  nonprofit  organizations 
operated  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of 
social,  welfare,  religious,  charitable,  or  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  total  amount  of 
unpaid  claims  of  these  organizations  is 
$9,208,189. 

Upon  completion  of  payments  to  nonprofit 
organizations,  payments  will  thereafter  be 
made  out  of  amounts  transferred  to  the  War 
Claims  Fund  on  account  of  unpaid  balances 
of  awards  made  to  Individuals  and  corpora- 


tion.=  ,  but  only  up  to  an  amount  of  $35,000 
of  the  original  award.  If  sufficient  sums  are 
not  available  lor  payment  of  $35,000  to  all 
individual  and  corporate  claimants,  each 
claimant  will  receive  payment  in  the  same 
amount,  or  in  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
balance,  whichever  is  the  smaller.  In  this 
fashion,  the  smaller  individual  and  corpo- 
r.ite  claims  will  be  paid  first  with  the  larger 
claims  being  paid  last. 

It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  that  follow- 
ing the  payment  to  nonprofit  organizations 
both  corporations  and  individual  claimants 
receive  payments  up  to  a  total  of  $35,000  and 
that  thereafter  the  fund  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  those  whose  awards  had  not  been 
satisfied  in  full.  Under  this  proposal  which 
is  hereby  reported  favorably  by  the  commit- 
tee, all  of  the  claimants,  except  167  large 
corporations  and  184  individuals  with  awards 
over  $35,000,  will  have  received  full  payment, 
and  many  of  those  will  receive  close  to  full 
payment. 

Since  a  substantial  number  of  large  cor- 
porations had  already  received  tax  benefits 
under  foreign  tax  laws,  which  were  not  de- 
ducted from  their  awards,  it  was  felt  that 
the  revised  priorities  would  assure  greater 
equality  of  treatment  to  all  of  the  claimants. 
Many  of  the  large  corporations  had  elected 
to  take  United  States  tax  benefits  as  early 


as  1939.  Although  these  American  tax  bene- 
fits were  deducted  from  the  war  claims 
award,  the  corporations  have  had  the  benefit 
of  very  substantial  tax  savings  for  over  25 
years  which  has  already  placed  them  in  a 
preferred  position  as  against  other  claimants. 

The  Attorney  General  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  Congres  could  reasonably  make 
the  judgment  that  corporate  claimants 
should  be  paid  last  since  Congress  might  rea- 
sonably take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  corporate  claimants  have  received  the 
great  bulk  of  the  money  which  has  been  paid 
out  under  the  War  Claims  Act.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately $219  million  distributed,  almost 
$154  million  has  been  distributed  to  large 
corporations.  It  was  also  the  view  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlemnt  Commission  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  violate  the  First 
.Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  nonprofit  organizations  operating  ex- 
clusively for  the  promotion  of  social  welfare, 
religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes 
testifled  that  the  funds  received  would  be 
used  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  for  the 
.secular  purposes  of  rebuilding  their  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  schools,  hospitals,  or- 
phaiiages,  old-age  homes  and  other  prop- 
erties. 

The  committee  views  the  pre-eiit  amend- 
ment as  not  necessarily  binding  as  a  prece- 
dent for  future  war  claims  legislation. 

Hearings  on  the  amendment  were  held  on 
September  17  and  18,  1970.  Alter  considering 
all  the  arguments  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  bl'.l  do  pass. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Eliould 
like  to  state  that  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
hav£  done  remarkably  well  by  a  great 
rrroup  of  people  who  are  interested  in  tliis 
bill,  which  is  one  I  introduced.  I  know  it 
would  not  have  had  the  action  it  has  just 
had,  were  it  not  for  the  fine  intercession 
on  the  part  of  both  Senators.  I.  therefore, 
express  to  them  the  gratitude  of  the 
many  persons  who  are  interested  in  this 
bill.  ' 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
considers  it  proper,  in  view  of  the  long 
delay  on  this  matter.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered,  just  to  get  this 
definitely  nailed  down. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  OVER 

The  re.?olution,  Senate  Resolution  400. 
to  refer  the  bill  (S.  3779)  entitled  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Concrete  Industries 
(Monier),  Ltd."  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon,  and  the  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  445,  to  refer  the  bill  iS. 
42371,  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harold  C.  and  Vera  L.  Adler.  doing  busi- 
ness as  the  Adler  Construction  Co."  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  for  a  report  thereon,  were 
announced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President, 
on  these  two  resolutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  resolutions  will  be  passed 
over. 
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]  )EPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— RELIEF 
OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  ^H.R.  17272)  for  the  relief  of 
(  crtain  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
J  assed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  91-1378),  explaining  the  pui-poses 

<  f  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  ths  excerpt 
1  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i  s  follows : 

PUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
t  o  relieve  named  employees  of  the  obllga- 
1  ion  to  repay  amounts  paid  them  for  travel, 
t  r&iisportatlon,  and  related  expenses  author- 
1  ;ed  by  official  travel  orders  of  the  Depart- 
I  lent  of  Defense  which  were  subsequently 
1  eld  to  be  erroneous  since  the  employees  had 
I  een  ordered  to  overseas  locations  in  a  train- 
1 13  status.  Section  2  would  authorize  pay- 
I  lents  to  similarly  situated  Individuals  who 
1  ad  performed  the  same  travel  but  were 
{  enied  reimbursement  because  of  the  ruling 
c  ancerning  the  error  in  the  orders  directing 
t  tiac  travel. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the 
House  Report   (91-1510)    are  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  In  its  report 
t3  the  committee  on  the  bill  H.R.  17272  rec- 
c  mmended  that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
t  biy.    The   employees   named   in   H.R.    17272 

V  ere  assigned  for  language  and  area  studies 
t  raining  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
1  aiwan,  to  the  University  of  Durham,  Eng- 
1  md,  and  to  the  U.S.  Army  Institute  for  Ad- 
'\  anced  Russian  and  East  European  Studies, 

<  iermany,  in  1966.  1967,  and  1968.  These  em- 
p  loyees  were  authorized  by  their  orders  to 
t  e  paid,  and  were  In  fact  paid,  the  same 
t  -avel  allowances  as  employees  who  are  or- 
t  ered  to  these  overseas  stations  for  regular 
t  uty.  These  payments  for  dependents'  per 
c  iem.  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  temporary 
c  uarters  subsistence  were  received  and  spent 
1  1  good  faith  by  the  employees  to  defray  the 
c  jsts  of  their  moves  to  and  from  these  loca- 
t  ons.  This  practice  was  eventually  brought 
t3  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  De- 
f  >nse  Per  Diem,  Travel  and  Transportation 
/  llowance  Committee  and  the  Comptroller 
(  leneral  by  a  Department  of  Defense  Finance 
C  '.^ncer.  In  his  decision  of  July  23,  1969,  B- 
157229,  the  Comptroller  General  directed 
t  lat  these  payments  be  stopped  and  that 
s  .mllar  amounts  already  paid  be  collected 
f  om  the  employees. 

"As  is  noted  in  both  the  reports  of  the  De- 
r  artment  of  Defense  and  the  Comptroller 
C  eneral,  the  situation  described  above  re- 
s  .Uts  from  the  fact  that  title  5  of  the  United 
.'  tates  Code,  and  the  implementing  OMB 
C  ircular  A-56,  currently  provide  two  differ- 
e  nt  sets  of  travel  allowances,  depending  up- 
c  n  whether  an  employee  is  ordered  to  a  sta- 
t  on  for  training  duty  or  regular  duty.  Those 
crdered  to  training  assignments  receive  only 
t  lelr  travel  and  per  diem,  except  that  the 
t  -ansportation  of  an  employee's  Immediate 
fimily   and  household   goods  Is  authorized 

V  hen  the  cost  of  such  transportation  is  esti- 
r  lated  to  be  lees  than  the  total  per  diem 
f  ayments  that  the  employee  would  receive 

V  hile  at  the  site  of  the  training  asslgn- 
rient  (5  U.S.C.  4109).  However,  if  the  pur- 
f  ose  of  the  travel  is  to  assume  a  new  regu- 
1  ir  duty  assignment  outside  the  continental 
T  nited  States,  the  employee  Is  entitled  to 
t  le  following  allowances  in  addition  to  those 
J  1st  mentioned : 

"(1)  Payment  of  per  diem  to  the  employ- 
e  ;'s  immediate  family  while  en  rout©  be- 
t  veen  stations. 


"(2)  Payment  of  subsistence  expenses 
while  occupying  temporary  quarters  upon  the 
return  to  a  new  duty  station  In  the  United 
StAtes. 

"(3)  Reimbursement  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses associated  with  discontinuing  and 
establishing  residences.  (5  U.S.C.  ch.  57.) 

"These  three  allowances,  and  others  ap- 
plicable only  to  movements  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  were  authorized  for 
regular  duty  transferees  by  Public  Law  89- 
516  in  1966.  The  Comptroller  General's  de- 
cision held  that  the  benefits  of  the  1966  leg- 
islation do  not  extend  to  employees  ordered 
to  training  assignments  whose  travel  allow- 
ances are  fixed  by  a  different  provision  of 
law  (5  U.S.C.  4109)  which  remain  un- 
changed. 

"The  Department  of  Defense  In  Us  report 
stated  that  under  the  applicable  law  referred 
to  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  employees  named 
in  the  bill  are  obligated  to  refund  the 
amounts  already  received,  or,  in  the  case  of 
those  in  section  2,  may  not  be  paid  the 
amounts  originally  called  for  in  their  orders. 
However,  the  Department  noted  that  there 
are  considerations  In  these  cases  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  equity  and  fairness,  pro- 
vide the  ba?is  for  relief.  The  Department 
stated  that  it  had  issued  travel  orders  to  the 
employees  which  contained  erroneous  infor- 
mation that  certain  expenses  not  authorized 
by  law  would  be  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  the  employees  relied  on  the  apparent 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  pay  allow- 
ances stated  in  their  travel  orders  in  per- 
forming their  training  assignments.  Finally, 
these  amounts  would  not  be  an  unearned 
windfall  since  they  represent  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  in  good  faith  by 
the  employees  to  defray  the  costs  of  their 
transfers  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

"The  persons  named  in  section  2  and  those 
identified  in  the  following  paragraph  traveled 
to  these  locations  for  training  under  orders 
providing  for  the  allowances  later  held  to  be 
unauthorized.  The  Department  determined 
that  they  were  precluded  from  filing  vouchers 
for  reimbursement  of  these  authorized  ex- 
penses as  a  result  of  the  referenced  Comp- 
troller General  decision.  Since  Ihey  are  part 
of  the  class  of  persons  affected  by  that  deci- 
sion, the  Department  concluded  that  they 
should  not  be  entitled  to  submit  new  vouch- 
ers and  to  be  paid  for  the  allowances  orig- 
inally authorised  by  their  orders. 

"The  Department  recommended  that  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  be  amended  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  amount  opposite  the  name 
Carolyn  Dtschert  should  be  changed  from 
$!00  to  $190.97.  The  correct  amount  of  Miss 
Dischert's  claim  was  not  available  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  Introduced.  Section  2 
should  also  be  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing names  and  amounts: 

"James  R.  Duncan $342.  58 

Robert  E.  Eckert 412.  63 

"The  committee  has  recommended  that 
these  names  be  Included.  It  has  further  rec- 
ommended that  the  two  corrections  recom- 
mended by  the  Comptroller  General  concern- 
ing amounts  shown  in  the  bill  be  made.  That 
is,  that  the  amount  shown  for  Ronald  Roth 
be  corrected  to  read  $589.30  and  that,  as  has 
been  noted,  the  amount  for  Carolyn  Dischert 
be  corrected  to  read  $190.97. 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. 


A  UNIVERSITY  VIEW  OF  THE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  485)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  report  "A  Univer- 
sity View  of  the  Forest  Service"  as  a 
Senate  document,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 


December  1,  1970 

S.  Res.  485 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  a  report 
"A  University  View  of  the  Forest  Service " 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf  by  a  select  committee  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  together  with  related  materials, 
and  that  there  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In. 
sular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  91-1379>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  re-solution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ac  follows : 

Senate    Resolulicn    485    would    authorize 

(1)  the  printing,  with  illustrations,  as  a 
Senate  document  a  report  entitled  "A  Uni- 
versity View  of  the  Forest  Service,"  prepared 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, together  with   related  materials;   and 

(2)  the  printing  of  10,000  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 

To   print    as   a   document    (1,500 

copies)       $1,084.41 

10,000  additional  copies,  at  $62.39 

per     thotisand 623.90 

Total     estimated     cost,     S. 

Res.      485 1,708.31 


December  1,  1970 
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ETHEL  G.  ROBINSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  490)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ethel  G.  Robinson,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  490 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ethel  G.  Robinson,  widow  of  William  C. 
Robinson,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  years 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


FRED  W.  FRAY,  JR.,  AND  RICHARD 
E.  FRAY 

Tlie  resolution  (3.  Res.  489)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Fred  W.  Fray,  Jr.,  and  Rich- 
ard E.  Fray,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  489 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Fred  W.  Fray,  Junior,  and  Richard  E.  Pray, 
sons  of  Fred  W.  Fray,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to 
each  equal  to  five  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


MARY  ANN  MILLER,  CORRINE  D. 
STREET,  DELORES  A.  STREET, 
CALVIN  E.  STREET,  AND  CLAR- 
ENCE E.  STREET 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  4C8)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  Ann  Miller,  Corrine  D. 
Street,    Delores    A.    Street,    Calvin    E. 


Street  and  Clarence  E.  Street,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
[S.  Res.  488] 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Ann  Miller.  Corrine  D.  Street,  and 
Delores  A.  Street,  daughters;  and  to  Calvin 
E  Street  and  Clarence  E.  Street,  sons  of 
Dorothy  M.  Street,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  her 
death  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


RUBY  M.  DOZIER 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  487)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ruby  M.  Dozier  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  487 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ruby  M.  Dozier,  widow  of  Ellsworth  B.  Doz- 
ier, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  476)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquir- 
ies and  investigations,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  amendments,  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "Senate",  strike 
out  "$50,000"  and  insert  "$25,000";  and, 
in  line  5,  after  the  word  "to",  strike  out 
"February  9,  1970"  and  insert  "Febru- 
ary 16,  1970";  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
$25,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  and  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, specified  In  S.  Res.  312,  Ninety-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  16,  1970,  au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  various  mat- 
ters within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1380  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  476  as  referred  would 
Increase  by  $50,000,  from  $695,000  to  $745,000, 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
investigation  of  various  matters  within  Its 
jurisdiction  it  Is  currently  engaged  In  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  312  of  the  present 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  amended  Senate  Resolution  476 
by  reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $50,- 
000  to  $25,000,  a  reduction  of  $25,000.  An  ad- 


ditional amendment  by  the  committee  would 
correct  a  clerical  error  in  a  date. 

Senate  Resolution  312  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  February  16,  1970,  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $695,000  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970,  through  January  31,  1971,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  including  all  matters  re- 
lating to  education;  health,  labor  relations, 
labor  safety,  wages  and  hours,  and  migratory 
labor  conditions;  manpower  training  and 
utilization;  poverty,  railroad  retirement;  and 
veterans  education,  health,  and  readjustment 
10  civilian  life. 

The  additional  funds  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  Senate  Resolution  476  are  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  enable  It  (1)  to  meet  the  costs 
of  the  salary  increase  granted  by  Public  Law 
91-231,  approved  April  15,  1970,  and  (2)  to 
accommodate  additional  hearings  and  over- 
sight investigations  not  contemplated  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  the  extended 
session. 

STATUE  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  E.  L. 
BARTLETT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2>  authorizing  acceptance  for  the 
National  Statuaiy  Hall  collection  of  a 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett 
presented  by  the  State  of  Alaska,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  Houic  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  statue  of 
the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  presented  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  National  Statuary 
Hall  collection,  is  accepted  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State  for  the 
contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of  its  most 
eminent  personages,  illustrious  for  his  dis- 
tinguished civic  services. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Alaska  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  place  temporarily  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett  referred  to  In  section  1  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  and  to  hold  ceremonies 
in  the  rotunda  on  said  occasion.  The  AThi- 
tect  of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby  authorizp't  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  theref"r. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  proceedings  in  the  rot>'"da 
of  the  Capitol  at  the  presentation  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  of  the  statue  of  the  'ite 
Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett  for  the  Natin»ial 
Statuary  Hall  collection,  together  with  hd- 
propriate  Illustrations  and  other  pertiP"nt 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  document  shall  be 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  three  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  flfty-elght 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenti- 
cated, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1381) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLAN.1TION    OF    SENATE   CONCVRRENT 
RE.SOLUTION    2 

The  first  section  would  provide  that  the 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
presented  by  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  Na- 
tional Statuary  Hall  collection,  be  accepted 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  be  expressed 
to  the  State  for  the  contribution  of  a  statue 
cf  one  of  Its  most  eminent  personages,  Illus- 
trious for  his  distinguished  civic  services. 

oection  2  would  authorize  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  later  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett  referred  to  above  and  to  hold 
ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on  said  occasion. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
therefor. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  the  proceed- 
ings held  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  be 
nrinted,  together  with  appropriate  illustra- 
tions and  other  pertinent  matter,  as  a  Sen- 
ate doctmnent.  The  copy  for  such  document 
wculd  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  There 
would  be  printed  5,000  additional  copies  of 
.such  document,  which  would  be  bound  in 
such  style  os  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing shall  direct,  of  which  103  copies  would 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (one  per  Mem- 
ber) ,  3,000  copies  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  (1,500  each),  439  copies  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (one 
per  Member ) ,  and  1 ,458  copies  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Section  4  would  provide  tliat  a  copy  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  suitably  engrossed 
and  duly  authenticated,  be  transmitted  to 
the  Governor  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  this  signal  honor  is  being 
accorded  to  a  former  colleague  of  ours, 
a  man  who  was  more  responsible  than 
any  other  person  for  achieving  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  a  man  who  is  deserving 
of  this  honor. 

May  I  say.  speaking  personally,  that  I 
am  delighted  my  long  time  friend  and 
former  colleague,  the  late  Senator  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett  will  have  a  statue  placed 
in  Statuary  Hall  among  the  other  great 
pioneers  and  achievers  of  this  Nation. 


HEARINGS  ON  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  183),  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
1,000  additional  copies  of  school  prayer 
hearings,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1382),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printea  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  183  would 
provide  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1,000  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1,  2, 
and  3  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  Relating 
to  Prayers  and  Bible  Reading  In  the  PubUo 
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bearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives,  held 
■ing  the  Eighty-eighth  Congresa.  second 
;lon. 

The  printing -cost  estimate  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 
1,    1.000  copies $5,105.77 

2,  1,000  copies 4,625.4.3 

3.  1.000  copies 5,656.88 
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^T^.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
iciudes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

riie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
pcre.  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
th;  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
th;  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  not  to  ex- 
c  t  'd  30  minutes. 
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Total 
Con. 


estimated    cost,    H. 

Res.    183 15,388.08 


IHE  U.S.  PRESENCE  IN  EUROPE 

>klr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  speaking  this  morning  is  to 
report  on  the  16th  Annual  Conference 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  on  which 
I  F  ?rve  as  Chairman  of  the  Political  Com- 
mi  ttee. 
'  rhc  matters  transpiring  now  between 
United  States  and  its  NATO  allies 
so  critical  that  I  believe  Senators 
be  interested  in  the  developments  as 
them  at  The  Hague  and  in  what  I 
believe  it  means  in  terms  of  the  relation- 
between  Europe  and  the  United 
tes. 

was  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  under- 
tcjnding  of  the  views  and  concerns  of 
parliamentary  colleagues  from  the 
ions  allied  with  us  in  NATO,  except 
Greece,  which  was  not  represented 
has  no  parliament. 
jJso,  I  briefly  visited  Paris  and  Lon- 
just  before  the  Hague  meeting,  and 
I  llad  the  opportimity  to  confer  with  our 
nefotiators  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

President.  I  find  that  three  major 
suljjects  are  of  dominant  concern  on 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are: 
the  continuing  presence  of  US. 
in  Germany  at  about  the  present 
'Is;  second,  the  progress  and  impli- 
of  the  Ostpolitick — or  "eastern 
policy" — of  the  Brandt  government  in 
Bciin  which  includes,  as  well,  relations 
Western  Europe  with  the  East;  and 
d,  the  whole  network  of  negotiations 
concerning  trade  and  economic  relation- 
among  the  western  nations — most 
ifically  the  negotiations  to  expand 
European  Economic  Community — 
' — to  include  Britain  and  the  ether 
applicant  nations. 
^  ^hile  tliese  three  issues  may  appear 
)e  quite  separate  and  distinct,  I  be- 
that  they  are  closely  inten-elated. 
they  bear  upon  the  central  issue  of 
ted  States-Western  European  rela- 
iis — the  future  of  NATO  and  specifi- 
the  outreach  of  our  security  re- 
ements  generally, 
^asic  decisions  on  all  three  hang  in 
balance  and  will  be  decided,  in  my 
judbment,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
cocpluiions  reached  in  Europe  about  the 
course  which  the  United  States  is 
setting  for  itself  for  the  post- Viet- 


nam period — and  on  the  basis  of  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  United  States 
about  the  new  course  Western  Europe  is 
setting  for  itself— now  that  the  glacial 
configuration  of  postwar  Europe  is  be- 
ginning to  change. 

It  is  my  impression  that  a  new  aware- 
ness is  taking  shape  in  Europe  regarding 
the  importance  to  European  security  of 
the  U.S.  conventional  militaiy  presence 
there,  as  well  as  a  new  awareness  that 
the  status  quo  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.  Europe  is  perhaps  apprais- 
ing whether  the  United  States  is  all  that 
big  and  all  that  important  now  that  Eu- 
rope has  found  some  economic  compe- 
tence, too.  I  feel  that  I  know  the  answer 
and  that  the  answer  is  positive.  We  are 
that  big  and  that  important,  but  Eui'ope 
may  still  have  to  find  it  out  in  new  terms. 
I  see  a  great  moment  of  truth  looming — 
really  the  big  crisis  of  the  post-World 
War  II  Western  World. 

I  do  not  find  that  this  new  awareness 
of  the  importance  to  Europe  of  the  U.S. 
military  presence  and  the  concurrent 
new  awareness  of  the  inevitability  of 
change  in  the  status  quo  to  have  been  as 
yet  galvanized  into  an  effective  European 
opinion  offering  realistic  alternatives. 

The  first  efforts,  under  German  leader- 
ship, to  organize  an  institutionalized 
system  of  'burden-sharing"  to  relieve 
the  financial  and  balance-of-payments 
costs  to  the  United  States  of  our  forces 
in  Europe  have  produced  meager  and 
disappointing  results.  A  hopeful  trend  is 
perceptible,  but  the  kind  of  concrete  ac- 
tions by  our  European  allies  needed  by 
the  friends  of  NATO  in  the  United  States 
to  insure  that  they  can  hold  the  line 
against  precipitous  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals has  not  yet  materialized.  I  think 
there  is  still  an  insufficient  sense  of  ur- 
gency on  this  score  in  Europe. 

Further,  I  think  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  rejuvenated  and 
more  unified  Western  Europe  to  assume 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  its  security.  The  question  is  whether 
the  mood  for  retrenchment  in  the  United 
States  will  move  that  much  faster  than 
the  movement  in  Elurope  for  unity  and 
self-reliance  in  security  matters.  The 
Defense  Ministers  of  NATO — meeting 
this  week  in  Europe,  begiiming  on  Thurs- 
day— are  going  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
deciding  this  question. 

The  specter  haimting  Europe — partic- 
ularly Germany — is  one  of  being  left  pre- 
maturely naked,  in  a  military  sense,  be- 
fore the  awesome  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  swift  and 
deep  U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  The  fear  Is 
that  in  such  an  event  there  would  be  a 
swift  unraveling  of  NATO ;  and  that  into 
this  power  vacuum  the  Soviet  Union 
would  move — not  in  the  crude  sense  of 
military  attack  and  occupation — but  of 
intervening  in  the  negotiations  now  go- 
ing on  regarding  Europe's  future  shape 
and  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
It  is  feared  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  use  suspicion,  threats,  pressures, 
and  inducements  to  divide  the  nations  of 
Europe  before  their  own  new  institutions 
have  taken  effective  shape  and  by  stages 
to  impose  a  Finland-type  of  dependent 
neutraUty  on  Western  Europe. 
I  believe  that  the  fears  I  have  just  de- 
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scribed  in  Europe  are  justified  and  pre- 
sent an  equal  danger  to  the  security  and 
future  of  the  United  States;  and  I  believe 
that  these  very  concerns  are — or  should 
be — shared  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
administration— the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Pentagon 
Perhaps  they  are  too  Uttle  imderstood 
and  considered  in  the  country,  but  this 
is  understandable  too,  for  we  have  heard 
the  cry  of  "wolf"  too  many  times  before 
to  respond  automatically. 

While  I  feel  there  must  be  a  greater 
American  understanding  of  legitimate 
European  concerns  on  the  question  of 
troop  levels  there  and  security,  I  feel 
strongly  that  a  greater  European  under- 
standing of  American  misgivings  and 
conceins  is  needed  also.  And,  I  believe 
that  the  developing  crisis  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Mideast — precipitated  by  the 
bold  Soviet  thrust  to  outflank  NATO- 
offers  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  de- 
cisive test  for  implementing  this  new  Eu- 
ropean imderstanding  of  U.S.  prob- 
lems in  the  years  just  ahead.  Unless 
there  is  solidarity  between  the  North 
American  and  the  European  partners  of 
NATO  in  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge  in 
the  Mideast  and  Mediterranean,  there 
may  arise  serious  questions  that  NATO 
has  a  meaningful  and  viable  future  even 
as  a  military  alliance.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  European  disenchantment  with 
Vietnam  but  it  may  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  same  test  as  to  the  Middle  East. 

Thus  far  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived very  little  support  and  assistance 
in  meeting  the  direct  challenge  posed  by 
the  Soviet  drive  for  hegemony  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  littoral  areas  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  The  Soviet  com- 
plicity in  the  cheating  on  the  Suez 
standstill  and  ceasefire  shows  the  high 
risk  the  U.S.S.R.  is  willing  to  take  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  this  continues  to  be  the 
case,  I  think  there  will  be  a  psychological 
reaction  in  the  United  States  which 
could  hasten  and  deepen  the  possibility' 
of  heavy  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  at  The 
Hague  in  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
meeting,  I  feel  that  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  European  awareness 
of  the  danger  and  the  implications  of  So- 
viet policy  and  actions  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Mideast — as  well  as  a  greater 
European  sense  of  responsibility  for  and 
stake  in  the  security  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Mideast.  But  is  it  enough  in 
time  and  weight?  That  is  the  cjueslion. 

This  year,  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly imanimously  adopted  two  proposals 
which  I  offered  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion in  a  tangible  way.  In  its  major  reso- 
lution, which  will  be  presented  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  the  Assembly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
NATO  Standing  Naval  Force  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  demonstrate  in  a  tan- 
gible way  the  solidarity  of  the  European 
members  of  NATO  with  the  United 
States  and  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  6th 
rieet  to  preserve  Western  security  inter- 
ests in  the  Mediterranean.  If  imple- 
mented by  NATO,  I  think  such  an  action 
could  have  a  significant  political  and 
psychological  impact  on  the  nations  ad- 
jacent to  the  Mediterranean— and  on 
the  U5.S.R. 
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The  second  proposal  I  made,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  urges  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  to  announce  its  insist- 
ence that  peace  and  security  in  the  Mid- 
east be  an  item  on  the  agenda  of  any 
proposed  European  Security  Conference 
which  is  being  promoted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  In 
my  judgment,  the  inclusion — at  Weste.-n 
insistence — of  peace  and  security  in  the 
Mideast  as  an  integral  agenda  item  on  an 
East-West  conference  on  European  se- 
curity would  indicate  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion by  our  European  allies  in  NATO  of 
the  indivisible  relationship  between  the 
security  o!  Western  Europe  and  current 
Soviet  military  and  geopolitical  actions 
in  the  Mideast.  This  in  itself  could  have 
a  sobering  and  salutory  impact  on  the 
Mideast  situation— where  the  Kremlin 
now  appears  to  calculate  that  it  has  an 
open  field  for  maneuver  and  for  threat- 
ening and  subverting  European  recurity, 
while  Western  Europe  stands  idly  by. 

aosely  related  to  the  question  of  U.S. 
troop  levels  in  Germany,  and  to  the  in- 
terrelationship between  European  and 
Mideast  security,  is  the  Ostpolitick  of  the 
Brandt  government  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  There  is  general 
recognition — and  one  v.'hich  I  share  per- 
sonally—that Ostpolitick  is  a  bold  and 
imaginative  initiative  which  could  bear 
enormous  fiiiits  hi  terms  of  reducing 
East-West  tensions  and  normalizing  the 
situation  in  a  still  divided  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly, the  integrity  and  high  motives  of 
Chancellor  Brandt  are  unquestionable. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  an  inevitable  under- 
current of  doubt  and  uneasiness — even 
among  Chancellor  Brandt's  most  devoted 
well  wishers — concerning  the  potentially 
adverse  results  of  Ostpolitick;  which 
could  gravely  jeopardize  Western  and 
United  States  vital  security  interests. 

It  is  essential,  in  my  judgment,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Chancellor  Brand's  "east- 
ern policy"  is  also  the  Kremlin's  "west- 
em  poUcy."  The  Soviet  Government  ob- 
viously is  as  pleased  with  the  results  of 
Ostpolitick  negotiations  completed  so  far 
as  is  the  Brandt  government.  The  So- 
viet objective  in  the  Ostpohtick  negotia- 
tions, of  course,  is  to  advance  its  foreign 
policy  goals — which  in  Europe  include 
the  dis.solution  of  NATO,  the  removal  of 
U.S.  influence  and  mihtary  presence,  and 
the  imposition  of  Soviet  dominance  over 
the  economy  and  politics  of  Western 
Europe. 

It  is  in  this  framework  that  Chancel- 
lor Brandt  must  conduct  all  his  Ostpol- 
itick negotiations  with  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  Poland  and  its 
other  Warsaw  pact  allies.  And  for  this 
reason,  we  can  appreciate  the  absolutely 
crucial  interplay  of  attitudes  and  conclu- 
sions regarding  each  other's  mood  and 
intentions,  among  the  NATO  partners  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  If  U.S.  ac- 
tions convince  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  and  other  European  naiions. 
that  the  United  States  is  indeed,  pull- 
ing out  of  Europe,  then  the  unraveling  of 
NATO  could  soon  follow  and  we  could 
expect  Ostpolitick  soon  to  take  on  a  new 
coloration — that  of  seeking  "accommo- 
dation" with  the  U.S.S.R.,  perforce,  es- 
sentially on  terms  set  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
Equally,  if  we  in  the  United  States  gain 
the  impression  that  Europe  has  lost  its 
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allegiance  to  the  NATO  cause,  and  is  en- 
i;aged  esentially  in  an  exercise  of  accom- 
modation to  its  own  nationalistic  ad- 
vantage for  the  short  term  and  ex- 
cluding vital  U.S.  interests,  then  we  may 
well  be  inclined  to  take  compensating 
actions  of  short-term  interests,  perhaps 
through  withdrawal  to  a  more  isolation- 
ist and  protectionist  "fortress  Amer- 
ica's—which would  be  self-defeating  in 
the  long  run. 

This  is  an  extreme  possibility  which 
I  do  not  think  is  likely  to  happen.  Basical- 
ly. I  have  faith  that  the  free  peoples  of 
the  West  can  and  will  stick  together  and 
hold  their  own.  and  that  the  Ostpolitick 
nsgotiations  will  succeed  in  advancing 
the  security  of  all  of  Euiope,  and  in  has- 
tening the  evolution  toward  cooperation 
and  peace  of  the  Communist  societies  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  East  Europe.  Nonethe- 
less, the  outcome  hangs  in  the  balance. 
The  third  strand  of  this  interwoven 
nexus  is  the  negotiations  nov;  going  on 
regarding  the  expansion  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  It  is  this  which 
mu.st  be  the  base  of  a  unified  Europe,  to 
which  if  Germany  adheres.  The  potential 
dangers  of  Ostpolitick  will  be  avoided  and 
lis  advantages  realized  if  Western  Eu- 
rope continues  to  progress  toward  unifi- 
cation. The.se  negotiations,  clearly,  in- 
volve much  more  than  mere  bargaining 
over    conditions   of   entry.    The   future 
.shaoe   of   Europe— and   its   future  pos- 
ture toward  the  United  States — economi- 
cally and  politicaliy — is  the  fundamen- 
tal underlying  question.  Here  again,  there 
is  an  interrelation.-hip  with  the  security 
issue  and  the  issue  of  East-West  nego- 
tiations. The  new  British  Government 
has  made  a  symbolic  gesture  in  its  de- 
cision to  leave  a  token  number  of  its 
forces  in  Malaysia-Singapore — "East  of 
Suez" — thus  perhaps  preshadowing  that 
a  unified  Europe  will  do  more  to  aid  in  the 
strategic  rcsponsibihty  which  v.e  thought 
v,e  share  the  Western  strategic  burden 
outside  of  Europe — now  exclusively  on 
our  shoulders. 

In  this  field,  East-West  negotiations 
and  security  questions  especially,  the 
interplay  of  mood  and  conclusion  as  to 
intent  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  overall 
result.  If  the  United  States  concludes 
that  Europe  is  evolving  into  a  basically 
closed  and  protectionist  political-eco- 
nomic entity,  indifferent  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests, then  protectionist,  isolationist  and 
"retaliatory-minded"  forces  in  the  United 
States  could  gain  the  upper  hand  and 
push  through  the  very  measures  most 
feared  in  Europe — ones  likely  to  touch 
off  a  bruising  and  destructive  trade  war — 
and  thereby  jeopardize  aspirations  for 
peace  and  prosperity — not  only  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic,  but  also 
in  the  poorer  "third  world"  which  needs 
aid  and  trade  with  the  industrialized 
West. 

I  hope  very  much  the  interrelationship 
of  the  trade  issues  with  the  other  issues 
cf  security  and  East-West  negotiations  is 
kept  in  mind  during  the  historic  debate 
about  to  begin  in  the  Senate  on  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970.  In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is 
the  most  significant — and  potentiapy 
dangerous — piece  of  foreign  affairs  legis- 
lation of  recent  years. 
Today  we  have  very  interesting  and 


potentially  important  new.3  with  respect 
to  the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  which  I  shall 
comment  on  in  a  moment.  To  be  kept  in 
mind  are  the  negotiations  in  Europe  re- 
garding conditions  on  which  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  Western  European 
nations  will  be  admitted  to  the  Common 
Market,  especially  conditions  affecting 
British  imports  of  agriculture  and  food. 
The  additional  barriers  being  erected  or 
ca;::able  of  being  erected  by  the  Common 
Market  particularly  as  they  relate  to  our 
agricultural  exports  could  embitter  seri- 
ously the  relationship  between  European 
countries  in  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States. 

Thi.s  is  a  very  dangerous  and  serious 
l^oLnt  which  I  do  not  believe  received  the 
iccognition  in  Europe  that  it  should.  In 
cur  coimtry  the  peril  is  equally  great  in 
that  enactment  of  a  really  rigid  quota 
bill  would  involve,  in  my  judgment,  a 
trade  war  with  Europe  and  Japan  which 
v.ould  place  in  utmost  jeopardy  the  close 
economic  and  political  ties  which  have 
developed  over  the  last  25  years  to  the 
enormous  benefit  of  all  of  us.  Such  legis- 
lation would  tend  to  put  the  world  on  a 
footing  of  trade  war  as  against  trade 
peace.  These  are  the  dangers. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  liber- 
alizing modifications  of  the  trade  biU  in- 
troduced by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
yesterday  which  begins  to  show,  espe- 
cially in  the  elimination  of  the  auton- 
omousness  of  fixing  quotas  in  many 
products  such  as  shoes,  the  danger  we 
would  iiave  faced  if  we  had  gone  all  the 
way  with  the  trade  bill  that  came  from 
the  other  body.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  absent  Finance  Committee  members 
are  polled  that  the  shoe  quota  provisions 
v.'iU  be  permanently  struck;  as  it  Is  my 
hope  that  successful  textile  negotiations 
v.'ith  the  Japanese  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  leeLslated  textile  quotas. 

In  conclusion.  I  see  cautious  grounds 
f.-r  optimism  because  I  believe  that  the 
opportunity  for  constructive  change  and 
grov.th  is  nov;  at  hand  in  a  way  that  is 
unique  in  this  century  and  I  believe  that 
the  good  sense  of  our  Nation— and  that 
f<f  our  allies  will  prevaU.  We  are  heading 
into  a  most  dangerous  and  portentous 
period  of  trial  which  will  demand  the 
very  highest  and  strongest  within  us. 
V.''estern  Europe  needs  to  make  some 
overture  right  now  toward  us  in  the  mat- 
ter of  U.C.  troops,  and  trade,  which  I 
have  described.  The  four  areas  most  im- 
mediately at  hand  which  would  carry  the 
most  weight  are: 

First.  A  maximum  effort  by  Western 
Europe  in  meeting  its  commitments  to 
the  NATO  forces  levels  and  infrastruc- 
ture requirements. 

Second.  More  suitable  arrangements 
for  dealing  with  dollar  defense  costs  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe  on  a  bur- 
den-sharing basis. 

Third.  Demonstrated  concern  for  .se- 
curity ^jroblems  outside  the  geographical 
area  of  Europe  through  joining  in  the 
provision  of  a  NATO  standing  naval 
force  in  the  Mediterranean  and  crank- 
ing into  the  agenda  for  the  European 
Security  Conference  the  question  of 
peace  in  the  Mideast;  and 

Fourth.  More  accelerated  progress  to- 
ward the  unification  of  Europe,  specifi- 
cally through  the  admittance  of  Britain 
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an  1  the  other  EFTA  applicants  to  the 
European  Economic  Community;  and 
i  ical  progress  in  the  establishment  of 
Atlantic  institutions,  including  expanded 
saltation  at  the  ministerial  level  and 
clofce  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
and  technology. 

is  my  judgment  that  if  Western 
Eutope,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
picive  along  these  lines,  the  result  will  be 
reatly  strengthened  Atlantic  commu- 
/:  with  a  capability  for  receiving  and 
orbing  most  constructively  a  detente 
the  East:  a  more  stable  world  eco- 
ic  situation:  and  major  progress  in 
closing  the  gap  between  the  developed 
developing  nations, 
this  connection.  Mr.  President,  since 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
M/JNSFiELD)  is  now  present,  I  would  like 
say  a  word  to  him  about  his  famous 
much  discussed  resolution  about  U.S. 
trobp  withdrawals  from  Europe.  I  know 
thf  re  is  a  deep  feeling  on  this  question.  I 
thipk  he  has  shown  extraordinary  states- 
hip  and  an  attitude  of  willingness  to 
t  en  and  to  be  guided  not  only  by  what 
thought  but  also  by  what  others  whom 
respects  thought  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation,  and  not  try,  as 
could  as  majority  leader,  for  imme- 
diajte  consideration  of  the  resolution.  He. 
ourse,  has  the  privilege  to  do  that  at 
time. 

would   like   to   report   to   him   the 
t^em  in  which  he  is  held,  and  which 
increased,  in  Europe  from  an  under- 
ta^ding  of  the  motivation  of  the  high- 
character   which   has   dictated  his 
(ing  his  own  hand  in  reference  to  a 
majtter  in  which  he  has  deep  convictions. 
t  tiink  it  is  only  fair  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  should  know  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  so  many  Eu- 
ropean statesmen  and  parliamentarians 
I  h   whom  I  had  the  opportunity   to 
sp<  ak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
th(  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  those 
kir  d  remarks,  but  I  think,  in  all  candor, 
s  tiould  state  that  the  period  of  post- 
ponement, the  period  of  flexibility,  to 
all  )w  the  administration  to  arrive  at 
soiie  sort  of  agreement  by  means  of 
wh  ich  the  Western  European  members  of 
Ni^TO  would  share  more  of  the  burden 
ha;  1  about  come  to  an  end.  On  the  basis 
of  statements  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fer se  on  yesterday,  it  appears  that  the 
Juie  30  deadline,  which  had  been  the 
ad:  ninistration's  termination  point,  as  I 
im  ierstood,  up  to  this  time,  has  now 
bef  n  obviated.  If  the  press  reports  rela- 
tiv ;  to  the  Defense  Secretary's  state- 
ment are  correct.  I  think  notice  should 
be  served  that  this  matter  will  be  re- 
ne  ted,  if  not  in  this  session — I  would  not 
for  JO  that  possibility — certainly  in  the 
ne::t  session,  because  I  think — and  the 
Senator  and  I  have  discussed  this  sub- 
jec  t  many  times,  although  we  are  in  dis- 
ag:  cement  on  some  points — that  525,000 
U.!  1.  military  personnel  and  dependents, 
mere  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
thf  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  are 
toe  much  of  a  burden  to  bear. 

-  according  to  the  figures  of  the  distin- 
gu  shed  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pe  tcY),  which  have  not  been  disproved 


to  my  knowledge,  it  takes  $14  billion  out 
of  the  defense  budget  to  maintain  the 
personnel  and  installations  we  have  in 
Western  Europe.  It  would  appear  to  me, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  economics,  but, 
more  important,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
that  it  is  time  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  all  of  which  have  been 
rehabilitated,  some  of  which  have  been 
reconstructed,  and  all  of  which  are  in 
better  shape  financially  than  we  are, 
without  our  internal  problems,  should 
undertake  a  greater  share  in  support  of 
their  own  defense. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  never 
advocated  an  abrupt  withdrawal  or 
drawTi-down.  I  advocate  such  a  with- 
drawal being  on  a  graduated  basis,  so 
that  our  allies  will  not  be  caught  "off 
base."  I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  allegations  of 
some  of  our  own  authorities  that  the 
situation  in  Western  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  "razor  thin"  as  far  as  the 
defenses  of  the  West  are  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly that  does  not  apply  to  our  own 
people  in  Europe. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  a  change 
of  scene  occurred,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
done  with  our  strict  adherence  to  NATO 
and  all  it  means.  I  believe  in  NATO  de- 
voutly, but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  con- 
tinuation there  of  525.000  of  our  mili- 
tary and  dependents,  costing  $14  billion 
out  of  the  defense  budget,  causing  a  par- 
tial drain  on  our  gold  reserves  and  bal- 
ance of  payments,  to  continue  ad  in- 
finitum into  the  indefinite  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  speaking  with  his  cus- 
tomary candor.  He  and  I  disagree  only 
on  some  points.  I  think  my  own  speech 
makes  that  clear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  say  his  attitude 
is  absolutely  an  essential  ingredient  if 
this  matter  is  to  be  resolved  even  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  idea  and  that  of  others 
who  think  like  me.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator would  wish  to  throw  into  the  balance 
Secretary  Laird's  assertion,  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  posture  much  like  that  which  we  have 
had  up  to  now  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1971-72.  This  would,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  represent  1  years  extension  of 
what  we  had  understood  to  be  the  situa- 
tion at  present.  I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor woiid  also  wish  to  throw  into  the 
balance  the  result  of  the  Defense  Min- 
ister's meeting  and  the  NATO  Coimcil, 
which  will  open  Thursday.  I  think  this 
is  a  critical  factor. 

I  think  the  whole  world  will  have  prof- 
ited, whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  the  resolution  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  from  the  fact  that  he 
saw  this  situation  "coming  up  the  pike ' 
early,  and  had  the  feeling  that  it  had 
to  be  resolved  in  the  interest  of  our  coiui- 
try.  That  is  what  I  meant  before  when 
I  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  I  appre- 
ciate the  point  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  reemphasized,  because  I 
noted  it  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  about  the  $14  billion.  I  think  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  has 
served  us  well  in  liis  marshaling  and 
analysis  of  these  facts.  I  think,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  assume  that  the  $14 
billion  represents  an  expense  which  we 
can  save  altogether  or  even  in  significant 
part  even  if  we  pulled  entirely  out  of 
Europe.  I  know  the  Senator  understands 
that.  The  balance-of-payments  drain  is 
another  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely;  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  interpretation.  All  I  intended 
to  do  was  state  a  fact  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  not  been  denied  by  any- 
one in  authority,  and  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
an  order  of  magnitude.  If  we  had  forces 
here  in  being,  ready  to  be  transported, 
we  would  have  to  ascertain  what  that 
means  in  terms  of  money.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  mean  $14  billion.  But  the 
present  U.S.  NATO  posture  does  repre- 
sent that  magnitude  of  resource  commit- 
ment, including  manpower  commitment. 
That  we  must  deal  more  effectively  with 
it  than  we  have  is  something  that  wUl  be 
accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  I  do  believe  that  vital  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  involved 
in  what  is  at  stake  in  terms  of  the  fu- 
ture of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  may  I  say  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  would  recognize  the  fact 
that  while  by  no  means  would  all  of 
the  $14  billion  be  saved,  because  we 
would  have  to  spend  a  good  part  of  it 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  it  is  an  Ironic 
situation  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  second  World  War,  we  still  have 
such  a  tremendous  establishment  in 
Western  Europe. 

May  I  say,  further,  that  the  present 
administration  should  be  given  its  due 
share  of  credit,  because  there  has  been 
a  draw-down — not  as  much  as  some  of 
us  would  like  to  see,  but,  in  effect,  there 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  which  I  think  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  general  picture,  but 
which  is  an  established  fact  neverthe- 
less. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say,  to  make 
clear  what  I  was  tiTing  to  report — and 
it  is  a  report  on  what  I  have  evaluated 
and  observed  of  what  has  gone  on 
there — is  that  the  justification  for  main- 
taining any  establishment  there  is  the 
avoidance  of  World  War  III.  That  ques- 
tion must  constantly  be  tested  in  that 
crucible.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to 
analyze  in  my  speech.  I  see  grave  dan- 
gers in  a  Evu-ope  wliich  turns  inward 
both  economically  and  politically,  in- 
stead of  recognizing  its  problems,  which 
are  just  as  worldwide  as  ours,  and  that 
imless  it  shares  those  problems,  we  are 
not  avoiding  the  problem;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  blundering  right  into  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  may  I  say  that  Europe  is  also  turn- 
ing outward  as  far  as  its  economic  situ- 
ation is  concerned.  Th.j  countries  of 
Western  Europe  are  seeking  trade  pacts 
with  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  the 
so-called  socialist  countries,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  even  with  China.  The 
Senator  may  recall  that  2  or  3  years  ago 
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there  was  a  consortium  of  sorts  com- 
posed of  Western  European  nations,  in- 
cluding West  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
one  or  two  others,  imder  wliich  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  to  build  a  $150 
million  steel  rolling  mill  in  China.  These 
outward-looking  economic  facets  have 
been  opened  from  time  to  time.  So  there 
is  that  factor  to  consider. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  whenever  any- 
one talks  .seriously  about  a  U.S.  troop  re- 
duction, all  of  a  sudden  a  crisis  emerges 
which  was  not  apparent  the  day  before, 
and  the  situation  assumes  kaleidoscopic 
proportions.  So  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  both  of  us  faced  up  to  reality,  and 
did  what  wc  could  in  accord  with  our  re- 
sources, because  it  is  too  much  of  a  bur- 
den. I  have  stressed  the  economic  factor 
as  far  as  this  Nation  is  concerned.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  defined  that  in  its  true  terms,  but  I 
say  again  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  pri- 
marily, not  a  matter  of  withdrawing 
from  NATO. 

The  ACTING  PP^ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to 
continue  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  make  one  further 
point.  We  meant  exactly  the  same  thing, 
when  I  said  they  are  turning  inward  and 
he  said  they  are  turning  outward,  for 
this  reason:  They  are  turning  physically 
outward  to  China  and  to  Southeastern 
Europe.  They  now  even  have  bilateral 
and  multilateral  arrangements  with 
coimtrics  in  Africa.  But  they  are  turning 
inward  in  the  sense  that  these  are  ex- 
clusivists  arrangements,  not  on  the  basis 
on  wliich  the  whole  postwar  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  built,  to  wit, 
the  most  favored  nation  basis.  I  see  this 
as  a  very  regressive  approach  by  Europe, 
which  has  gotten  it  in  terrible  trouble 
before  and  may  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  it  is  my  belief  that  the  NATO  coun- 
tries are  becoming,  in  fact,  more  isola- 
tionist— a  charge  which  has  been  leveled 
at  those  of  us  who  advocate,  not  a  total 
withdrawal,  but  a  drawdown  in  our  in- 
stallations and  bases  all  over  the  world, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  only  so  much  in  the  way  of  man- 
power and  resources,  that  we  cannot  po- 
lice the  world,  that  the  American  people 
do  not  desire  it,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
administration  would  like  it. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  all 
too  often  tied  to  policies  of  the  past,  that 
were  good  a  decade,  two  decades,  or 
25  years  ago.  The  world  has  changed, 
and  we  have  to  change  with  it.  And 
may  I  say  in  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  my  intention  not  only  to  try  to 
do  something  through  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  but  I  think  the  time 
has  arrived  to  go  beyond  that,  and  to  in- 
troduce an  appropriate  type  of  legislation 
to  an  authorization  bill  or  an  appropria- 
tion bill  at  the  appropriate  time. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  This  is  notice  which  the  world 
should  have,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
been  the  instrument,  though  unwittingly, 
to  bring  it  to  the  fore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  catalyst. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  produced,  on  this 
occasion  as  on  many  other  occasions,  a 
most  useful  speech. 

If  I  may  for  just  a  moment  digress  to 
a  personal  observation,  I  have  to  say,  as 
a  member  of  this  year's  Ncrth  Atlantic 
Assembly  and  of  its  Political  Committee, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
W'as  chairman,  that  I  was  enormously 
proud  of  the  job  that  he  did  as  head  of 
that  committee,  not  only  in  formal  ways 
but  in  substantive  ways.  I  cannot  imagine 
anyone  who  could  have  created,  from  the 
somewhat  negative  material  at  hand,  a 
more  useful  end  product.  His  two  resolu- 
tions demonstrated  his  well-known  abil- 
ity to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

The  Senator's  two  resolutioris  are  use- 
ful and  important,  and  his  introduction 
of  them  required  a  keen  knowledge  of  im- 
portant ai;pects  of  our  alliance  and  our 
relations  with  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  wliich  some  would  prefer  to  for- 
get. 

In  regf.rd  to  tlie  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
rightly  noted  its  importance,  particu- 
larly at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
ought  to  have  illusions  about  the  extent 
to  which  America  is  going  to  act  on  the 
matter  of  troops  in  Europe.  The  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  represents 
the  outer  limit  of  what  tiie  broad  range 
of  American  opinion  will  support  in  tlie 
way  of  carrying  peoples  who  are  r  ot  will- 
ing to  do  their  fare  share. 

It  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  mes- 
sage from  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Montan..  does  not 
get  through  to  the  NATO  ministers  at 
their  meeting  this  week,  since  tliere  is  a 
clear  limit  beyond  which  the  United 
States  cannot  or  will  not  go  in  support- 
ing people  who  will  not  support  them- 
selves. In  a  sense,  the  same  principle  is 
involved  here  as  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  Senator  in  his 
speech  has  cut  through  the  usual  wall  of 
rhetoric  and  has  avoided  the  kinds  of 
pious  statements  that  they  done  so  much 
to  cloud  thinking  on  this  matter.  He  de- 
serves enormous  credit  for  yet  another 
example  of  what  a  man  of  his  ability  can 
do  in  dealing  with  difficult  situations.  I 
aguin  wish  to  say  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  during  his  outstanding  service. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
One  of  the  joys  of  sei-ving  here  is  that  we 
take  turns  in  being  in  what  the  Senator 
calls  a  subordinate  capacity.  I  have  sat  at 
the  Senator's  feet  in  connection  with 
congressional  reorganization,  congres- 
sional ethics,  and  foreign  policy  matters 
for  years.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
creative  aspects  of  our  working  life, 
wliich  is  dedicated  to  the  public  interest 
as  we  see  it,  that  we  learn  how  to  be,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  acolytes  and 
evangelists. 


I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
remarks. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  tlie  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  speeches  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  busmess  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prc!.ident,  I 
cuqgeit  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi.'^lative  clerk  pro- 
c  eded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cca-ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  dis- 
position of  unobjected-to  items  on  the 
c.Tlen;;ar  and  dispcsiticn  of  tlie  reading 
of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HOLUNGS).  Withe ut  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  announced  that  on 
November  30.  1970,  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hollings)  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viotisly  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

H.R.  6931.  An  act  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  Into  law;  and 

H.R.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lenU  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transjxjrtation  and  other  services  to  tlie  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connecilcn  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  In 
Japan"  In  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 
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R.  19000.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
1961,   authorizing  the  use  of  Judgment 
of    the    Nez   Perce   Tribe    (Rept.    No. 

1383). 

ly  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
1  erior   and   Insular   Affairs,   with    amend- 
ts: 

R.  380.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
of  August  9,  1946   (60  Stat.  968)    (Rept. 

91-1384). 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 

Commerce,  with  amendments: 
4547.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
ic  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for  other 

poses  (Rept.  No.  91-1385) . 

y  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 

Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

[.J.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 

is  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
of  th3  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 

Iways  Congress  As.soclation  (Rept.  No.  91- 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Ls  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable    report    of    nominations    was 

sulimitted: 
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r.   YARBOROUGH.  from   the  Committee 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
1  lalph  E.  Kennedy,  of  California,  to  be  a 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations 
rd;  and 
l^avid  H.  Stowe.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

]  Jills  were  introduced,  read  the  fir.st 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
seqond  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

4548.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Kgriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the  benefit 
of  ;he  National  Agricultural  Library;  to  the 
Co)  fimlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  Intro- 
din  ed  the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap  ■ 
pre  priate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 

4549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aida  E. 
Ka4h:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiwliciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
d.  4550.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Un  ted  States  Code  so  as  to  make  presump- 
tlo  IS  relating  to  certain  diseases  applicable 
to  reterans  who  served  during  the  period  be- 
iwi  en  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  be- 
gin ning  of  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


4548— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

'O  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY 

OF     AGRICULTURE     TO     RECEIVE 

(IIFTS     FOR     THE     BENEFIT     OF 

'HE     NATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL 

:  ,IBRARY 
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r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
erved  that  the  National  Agricultural 
Literary  does  not  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
of  receiving  gifts  i^s  other  national 
aries. 
4ince  potertial  donors  exist  who  have 
their  desire  to  seek  a  suit- 
repository  for  their  gifts  in  this  li- 
ry,  I  introduce  today  a  bill  which  will 
prdvide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
tlic  rity  to  receive  such  gifts  for  the  bene- 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Library, 
its  new  building  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
library  contains  more  than  1  mil- 
volumes  and  is  the  largest  collection 
literature  and  other  materials  per- 
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taining  to  agriculture  and  related  sci- 
ences. Through  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tion's land-grant  colleges,  the  library  is 
maintaining  the  most  current  agricul- 
tural information. 

The  same  proposed  legislation  is  now 
awaiting  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  favorable  recommenda- 
tion by  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. The  bill  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  in- 
dicated it  has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4548 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dole, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  ComnJttee  on  Agricultiiie 
ard  Forestry. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1090 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  17550,  the  act  passed  by  the 
House  and  referred  to  the  Commitee  on 
Finance,  which  amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to,  among  other  things,  increase 
benefits  and  raise  the  earnings  base.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that  employ- 
ers having  pension  plans  under  which 
payments  are  correlated  with  social  secu- 
rity benefits  would  have  the  allowable 
amount  of  their  deductions  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  private  pen- 
sion contributions  reduced  in  cases  where 
increases  in  such  benefits  result  in  a 
deduction  of  the  benefits  paid  by  the 
pension  plan  to  retired  employees. 

Last  year  the  Congress  voted  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. At  that  time,  I  was  quite  troubled 
by  the  complaints  that  had  been  received 
from  retired  persons  indicating  that  the 
retirement  benefits  they  were  receiving 
from  private  pension  plans  were  being 
completely  or  partially  watered  dowTi  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  amount  of 
social  security  benefits  they  were  en- 
titled to  receive.  Since  that  time,  these 
complaints  have  continued  to  multiply 
and,  frankly,  I  am  appalled  that  the 
result  of  voting  social  secruity  increases 
has  little  or  no  practical  benefits  for 
these  retired  persoiis. 

The  total  number  of  pension  plans  that 
continue  to  engage  in  this  offsetting 
practice  is  apparently  not  very  great.  In 
1966,  for  example,  it  was  estimated  in 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that — 

Social  Security  deduction  provitions  are 
constantly  being  eliminated  from  pension 
plans.  In  1957  the  Bureau  of  L»hiir  Slaii.stics 
showed  that  30  percent  of  the  non-contrib- 
utory plans  In  the  periodic  study  of  100 
selected  pension  plan.s — contained  Social  Se- 
curity "offset"  provisions,  by  1961  this  figure 
had  dwindled  to  18  percent,  according  to  BLS. 
In  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  survey  pub- 
lished In  January  (of  1966),  it  was  noted 
that  for  manufacturing  industries,  only,  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  union  negotiated  pen- 
sion plans  made  any  kind  of  Social  Security 
deduction. 


An  examination  of  the  latest  available 
data  in  plans  published  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  digest  of  collectively 
bargained  plans  appears  to  indicate  that 
less  than  5  percent  of  these  plaas  make 
social  security  deductions;  however,  it 
is  known  that  the  percentage  may  be 
somewhat  higher  in  nonnegotiated  plans. 
In  any  event,  some  of  the  plans  that  do 
have  such  provisions  are  quite  substan- 
tial, covering  thoasands  of  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  statement  the  text  of 
my  amendment,  and  the  types  of  offset 
provisions  from  the  pension  plans  of  cer- 
tain major  companies. 

This  practice  of  offsetting  social  secu- 
rity increases  by  reducing  private  pension 
benefits,  although  permissible  under 
current  law,  is  particularly  deplorable  in 
inflationary  times,  such  as  those  we  are 
currently  experiencing,  since  it  effec- 
tively takes  from  the  retiree  of  the  very 
money  he  needs  to  cope  v.'ith  the  rising 
cost  in  living.  When  social  security  in- 
creases are  voted  by  Congress,  the  idea 
is  to  give  all  of  that  money  to  the 
pensioners.  The  idea  is  certainly  not  to 
provide  corporations  with  the  justifica- 
tion for  reducing  their  contributions  to 
private  pension  plans  by  cutting  back  on 
the  benefits  required  to  be  paid  out  by 
the  plan.  The  only  way  that  we  can  pre- 
clude social  security  increases  from  be- 
ing converted  into  a  windfall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pensioner  is  to  have  some 
penalty  on  those  who  insist  on  engaging 
in  this  practice. 

For  this  reason,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose would  disallow  employer  tax  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  a  pension  plan 
by  the  amount  he  saves  as  a  result  of 
reducing  his  employees'  pensions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most 
practical  and  feasible  method  of  dlscoui- 
aging  a  practice  which  negates  any  good 
that  is  accomplished  by  voting  social  se- 
curity increases.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  receive  every  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  and  article  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1090)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  1090 

At  an  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Pl;U'.\TE   PENSION    BENEUrS  THAT   DECREASE   BY 
REASON    OF    SOCIAL    SECURITY    INCREASES 

"Sec. — (a)  Section  404  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for 
contributloiis  of  an  employer  to  an  employ- 
ees' trust  or  annuity  plan,  et  cetera)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(g)  Pension,  Et  Cetera,  Plans  Corre- 
lated With  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Benefits. — If  contributions 
are  paid  by  an  employer  to  a  stock  bonus, 
pension,  profit-sharing  or  annuity  plan  de- 
signed to  provide  benefits  upon  retirement, 
and,  the  amount  of  the  benefit  payment  or 
payments  to  such  individual  under  the  plan 
for  any  period  is  reduced,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  by  reason  of  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  Insurance  benefits  which  are 
payable  to  such  individual  for  such  period 
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under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  then 
the  total  amount  deductible  under  this  sec- 
tion "Vith  respect  to  contrlbutlona  made  by 
the  employer  to  the  plan  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  occurs  the  period  described  in  this 
section  shall,  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  (which  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
total  of  the  amount  otherwise  so  deductible) 
equal  to  the  next  decrease  in  payments  to  all 
Individuals  under  the  plan  by  reason  of  such 
Increase   during   such   taxable  year.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
employers  contributing  to  such  stock  bonus, 
pension,  profit  sharing  or  annuity  plans  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Jay- 
its,  is  as  follows: 

I.  Pension  Plan  for  Retirement  for  Age 

III  C.  Deduction  for  Governmental  Bene- 
fits: 

The  gross  benefit  determined  under  Para- 
graphs (A)  or  (B)  of  this  Section  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  each  and  every  pay- 
ment or  benefit  for  which  provision  is  made 
under  any  law,  statute  or  ordinance,  of  the 
State  of  New  York  or  the  United  States, 
by  reason  of  old  age  benefits  or  pension,  oc- 
cupational disability,  unemployment  infiur- 
ance  (except  in  cases  of  retirement  under 
Paragraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  Section  II)  and 
non-occupational  disability,  or  any  type  of 
social  security  as  to  which  such  employee 
may  be  or  become  eligible,  irrespective  of 
whether  such  benefit  becomes  unavailable 
by  reason  of  any  act  or  failure  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  employee,  provided  that : 

(1)  Deductions  on  account  of  Federal  Old 
Age  Benefits  which  are  available  to  a  retired 
employee  between  the  ages  of  sixty-two  (62) 
and  sixty-five  (65)  on  a  reduced  basis,  shall 
be  made  only  if  such  retired  employee  takes 
such  early  benefit. 

(2)  The  deductions  on  account  of  Federal 
old  age  benefits  or  pensions  shall  be  only  one- 
quarter  (Vt)  of  the  amount  of  the  Primary 
or  Disability  Social  Security  amount  as  is  or 
may  become  available  to  a  retired  employee 
whose  retirement  becomes  effective  on  or 
after  January  1,  1958,  and  shall  not  Include 
the  deduction  of  any  amounts  payable  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  dependent 
children;  and 

(3)  Pension  payments  by  Federal,  State 
or  municipal  governments  for  service  under 
those  governments  shall  not  be  deducted 
hereunder. 

u.  retirement  plan 
Social  security 
Social  Security  benefits  for  which  you  are 
eligible  will  provide  retirement  income  over 
and  above  benefits  paid  to  you  by  this  plan. 
However,  if  the  primary  Social  Security  in- 
surance amount  is  increased  over  that  level 
provided  by  the  law,  as  in  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1962,  and  prior  to  your  normal  retire- 
ment date,  early  retirement,  total  and  per- 
manent disability  or  termination  of  employ- 
ment, then  one-half  of  the  Increase  will  be 
deducted  from  your  benefit  paid  by  the  Re- 
tirement Plan. 

Corresponding  plan  provision 
4.8.  Increase  in  Social  Security  Benefits.  If 
the  primary  insurance  amount  (or  the 
amount  corresponding  thereto)  under  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  is  Increased  over 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  under  such 
Act  as  in  force  on  December  1,  1962,  prior  to 
the  Normal  Retirement  Date,  Early  Retire- 
ment, total  and  permanent  disability,  or 
termination  of  employment  for  any  other 
reason,  of  an  Employee,  then  the  amount  of 
any  benefit  payable  to  him  under  this  PUn 
(other  than  a  benefit  elected  under  the 
Original  Plan)  Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  any  such  increase.  Such  reduc- 


tion commences  upon  retirement  in  case  of 
any  Participant  who  retires  on  or  after  his 
Normal  Retirement  date,  at  age  65  In  the  case 
of  a  Terminated  Participant,  and  concurrent- 
ly with  the  payment  of  such  primary  Insiu:- 
ance  amount  (but  no  later  than  age  65)  in 
the  case  of  a  Participant  who  receives  disabil- 
ity or  Early  Retirement  benefits.  If  a  lump 
sum  or  optional  benefit  i.s  payable  under  the 
Plan,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  Is  deter- 
mined actuarially.  The  term  "primary  insur- 
ance amount"  as  used  in  this  Section  means 
the  amount  of  primary  old  age  Insurance 
benefit  payment  and  disability  payment 
which  a  Participant  would,  on  proper  appli- 
cation and  without  engaging  in  disqualifying 
employment,  be  entitled  to  receive  for  his 
own  account  (without  regard  to  any  benefits 
payable  In  respect  of  his  dependents)  upon 
retirement  or  disability  under  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  or  any  Federal  legisla- 
tion supplementing  or  incorporating  such 
Act  or  the  benefits  provided  therein. 

in.    PLAN 

Provision  applicable  to  noncontributory  re- 
tirement annuity  plan 

B.  Old  Age  Insurance  Offset: 

In  this  section  one's  old  age  insurance  off- 
set is  1 V2  %  of  the  old  age  insurance  benefit 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  (when  he 
acquires  the  matured  right  to  the  Non-con- 
tributory Retirement  Annuity)  If: 

(a)  He  were  fully  insured; 

(b)  His  age  at  that  time  was  his  entitle- 
ment age  (true  age  if  older)  and 

(c)  His  average  monthly  wage  were  based 
on: 

(1)  His  woges  while  an  affiliated  employee, 
and 

(2)  The  maximum  wages  used  to  deter- 
mine a  primary  insurance  amount  for  other 
time,  multiplied  by  his  years  of  retirement 
service,  but  no  more  than  33  Vb. 

IV.    PENSION    PLAN 

16.  For  employees  retiring  on  or  after 
January  15,  1965,  the  Company  shall  pay 
$100.00  per  month  excluding  any  Social  Se- 
curity payment.  For  employees  retiring  on  or 
after  January  15,  1966,  the  Company  shall 
pay  $125.00  per  month  excluding  Social  Se- 
curity. The  eligibility  for  this  pension  shall 
be  65  years  of  age  and  twenty  years  of  serv- 
ice. 


Notice   op  Hearing 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
INCREASED  PROTECTION  FOR 
CONSUMERS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1091 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hrdska,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Prouty,  and 
Mr.  Scott)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3201)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide 
increased  protection  for  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS IN  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land ) ,  who  is  necessarily  absent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  notice  of  hearing  on 
nominationi;  in  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  December  8,  1970,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 

Hubert  I.  Teitelbaum,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Wallace  S.  Gour- 
ley,  retired. 

Harry  W.  Wellford,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee;  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970. 

Donald  R.  Ross,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  vice 
Harry  A.  Blackmun,  elevated. 

Franklin  T.  Dupree,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina;  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved 
June  2,  1970. 

James  H.  Gorbey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2.  1970. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons  in- 
terested In  the  hearing  may  make  such  repre- 
sent.ations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr.  Eastland),  chairman; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  U.S.S.  "ELMER  MONTGOMERY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  21,  1970,  a  new  sliip  joined 
the  fleet — the  U.S.S.  Elmer  Montgomery 
was  christened. 

Elmer  Montgomery  was  an  extraordi- 
narily brave  marine,  a  fine  young  Ameri- 
can, and  an  outstanding  Montanan  who 
gave  his  life  in  the  call  of  his  country. 
We  are  proud  that  Elmer  Montgomery 
has  been  honored  again  by  his  country. 
He  exemplified  the  finest  qualities  of  his 
generation  and  could  well  be  a  model  for 
today's  young.  Then,  as  now.  it  is  the 
youth  who  are  called  to  make  the  great- 
est sacrifice  for  their  country. 

Elmer  Montgomery  left  behind  three 
very  wonderful  sisters  who  have  served 
his  memory  well  in  theli  own  exemplary 
lives.  There  is  Mrs.  Dan  D.  Baldwin,  of 
Mundelein,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Dan  Weber  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Kison,  both  of  Kalispell,  Mont. 
I  know  the  pride  they  must  feel  for  this 
additional  honor  paid  their  outstanding 
brother.  It  is  one  tliat  is  so  richly  de- 
served. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  was  imable 
to  attend  the  christeninc  because  I  had 
planned  to  do  so.  However,  an  accident 
to  my  wife  prevented  me  from  being  in 
attendance  so  that  I  could  pay  my  re- 
spects to  my  fellow  Montanan.  I  do  so 
today  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  know  that  this  respect 
represents  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Montana  and  the  Nation. 

At  the  christening  ceremony,  a  long- 
time friend.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  D.  Hittle,  who  knew  and 
served  with  Elmer  Montgomery  during 
World  War  II,  delivered  the  address.  It 
recalls  the  personality  and  character  of 
Elmer  Montgomery  in  a  moving  and  poig- 
nant way.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  addiess  be  printed  In  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  James  D. 
Hrnu 

Congressman  Hebert,  Mrs.  Weber,  honored 
guests,  ladles  and  geutlemen.  Good  morning. 
It  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
with  you  at  the  happy  occasion  of  tribute  to 
Elmer  Montgomery  In  whose  honor  this  ship 
is  named.  Congressman  Hebert  is  with  us 
because  he  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Navy  and 
is  always  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  who  are  building  this 
fine  ship.  On  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  yotir  wife 
for  Joining  us. 

As  small  as  the  world  has  grown,  the  seas 
are  still  basic  to  our  security — and  suste- 
nance. We  must  still  depend  on  them. 
Strength  at  sea  is  still  part  of  the  framework 
on  which  American  Defense  is  structured.  It 
is  the  largest  element  of  our  terrain. 

The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  this.  After 
centuries  of  frustrating  efforts  Russia  is  now 
well  established  on  the  open  seas.  A  modern, 
highly-mobile  fleet  of  fast  new  helicopter 
carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  large  sea- 
going fast  patrol  boats — all  missile  armed — 
cruise  much  farther  than  the  Baltic,  Medi- 
terranean, Arabian,  and  Red  Seas.  They  show 
themselves  in  bold  formations  on  every  open 
body  of  water  of  the  earth.  I  am  .sure  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  recent  presence  of  So- 
viet ships  In  the  Caribbean.  Some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Soviet  submarines  are  avail- 
able for  employment  for  any  ocean  of  the 
globe. 

Russia  Is  no  longer  tied  to  the  land  mass 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Now,  with  long  range 
missiles,  a  first  class  army,  and  a  powerful 
air  force,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  mobile 
worldwide  capability.  But  seapower  Is  not  a 
sum  total  of  the  number  of  weapons,  air- 
craft, and  landing  forces  a  nation  can  float. 
Seapower  requires  a  depth  of  logistics  meas- 
ured In  merchant  tonnage. 

Right  now,  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  naval  parity  with  the 
United  States.  However,  the  competition  be- 
tween our  merchant  fleet  has  been  going  on 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  A  few  weeks 
ago.  President  Nixon  signed  into  law  a  bill 
pa.ssed  by  the  Congress  for  a  billion  dollar 
merchant  ship  construction  program,  with 
300  ships  to  be  built  over  a  ten-year  period. 

The  well-balanced  seapower  of  Russia — in 
both  a  combat  navy  and  an  efficient  mer- 
chant marine — gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  new 
depth  In  foreign  policy.  Tlils  depth  can  be 
consummated  not  only  In  offensive  force,  but 
as  a  blockade  as  well. 

To  date  the  new  naval  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  been  employed  directly 
In  any  armed  contest.  Tet,  It  has  combined 
*-ith  the  Soviet's  massive  land  army  in 
Europe,  their  world-wide  nuclear  capability, 
and  their  air  force,  to  become  a  basic  element 
of  Soviet  power. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  Soviet  seapower  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  world  of  the  1970's. 
That  purpose  is  force — force  to  achieve  am- 
bitions and  carry  out  policies  In  the  spread 
of  communist  control  In  the  overall  struggle. 

The  Soviet  move  to  sea  with  modern  ships 
nd  modern  equipment  is  of  vital  concern 
to   this   country   In   view   of   our    maritime 
orientation  and  our  dependence  upon  free- 
dom of  the  high  seas. 

This  ship,  the  USS  Elmer  Montgomery 
(DE-1082)  and  her  sister  ships  of  the  Joseph 
Hewes  Escort  Ship  Class  are  part  of  the 
Navy's  modernization  program  that  will  pro- 
vide sea  power  to  meet  and  successfully  cope 
with  a  greater  variety  of  threats  than  have 
ever  been  faced  in  the  world's  oceans. 

The  Elmer  Montgomery  is  a  proud  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States  Fleet.  A  product  of 


the  best  shipbuilding,  she  has  an  overall 
length  of  438  feet,  a  beam  of  46  feet  and  nine 
inches.  She  will  displace  3,963  tons  and  have  a 
draft  of  24  feet  and  nine  Inches.  The  ship  Is 
designed  to  accommodate  17  officers  and  228 
naen  in  the  most  modern  conditions  of  ship- 
board habltability.  Her  armament  Includes 
an  Anti-submarine  (ASROC)  systems,  one 
five-Inch  54  calibre  gun,  and  four  torpedo 
tubes  in  two  twin  mounts.  Space  has  been 
created  so  that  a  self-defense  guided  missile 
system  can  be  installed  later.  This  ship  will 
carry  the  latest,  most  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Elmer  Montgomery  is  designed  especially 
for  locating  and  destroying  enemy  subma- 
rines. Because  of  her  swift  and  lethal  capa- 
bilities, this  ship  can  operate  as  a  unit  of  a 
hunter-killer  group;  as  a  screen  for  am- 
phibious or  underway  replenishment  forces; 
continental  defense  by  patroling  along 
coastal  waters  for  missile  firing  submarines; 
or  escorting  military  convoys.  Like  the  de- 
stroyer, the  escort  ship  has  a  wide  variety  of 
capabilities  adaptable  to  many  types  of  mis- 
sions. 

Today's  ceremony,  the  launching  of  a  ship 
is  a  tradition.  It  marks  the  moment  that  the 
land-bound  ship  escapes  to  her  natural  ele- 
ment. This  ceremony,  ancient  In  origin,  gives 
us  the  occasion  to  express  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  those  who  have  labored  to 
build  this  ship.  As  well.  It  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  invest  her  with  our  own  best 
hopes  and  to  remember  the  man  whose  name 
she  will  carry  proudly  In  service  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  had  the  great  personal  fortune  of  know- 
ing Elmer  Montgomery. 

We  first  met  on  Guam  In  later  1944  during 
the  final  phases  of  that  campaign.  I  had  been 
ordered  to  take  over  the  G-4  logistics  Job  for 
the  3rd  Marine  Division.  We  needed  a  clerk- 
typist.  Sgt.  Elmer  Montgomery  reported. 

After  Guam  was  secured  attention  shifted 
to  the  Invasion  of  Iwo  Jlma.  Work  piled  high 
and  the  hours  were  long  in  that  little  quon- 
set  hut  office,  but  when  Elmer  did  have  a 
moment,  I  noticed  he  would  lean  his  chair 
against  the  wall  and  pull  a  small,  white 
leather-covered  Bible  from  the  hip  pocket 
of  his  fatigues.  It  had  a  zipper  around  the 
edge  that  he  would  carefully  loosen. 

Wherever  the  Bible  fell  open  In  his  hand, 
he  would  begin  to  read — and  find  serenity. 

The  other  NCOs  had  trouble  figuring 
Elmer,  but  they  liked  him.  He  was  quiet 
and  a  bit  withdrawn,  but  he  was  no  "loner." 
He  could  chuckle  at  a  bawdy  Joke  and  Join 
in  the  bull  sessions,  though  he  winced  at 
some  of  the  more  earthy  profanity. 

I  remember  one  evening  when  we  were 
working  late.  He  went  to  the  NCO  Club  and 
returned  with  a  couple  of  cokes.  They  were 
a  tonic  on  a  steamy  tropical  night  and  we 
sat  and  chatted  at  my  desk. 

Elmer's  glance  fell  on  a  stack  of  books. 

"I  see  you  have  a  copy  of  Omar  Khayyam's 
Rubalyat,"  he  said.  "It's  one  of  my  favorites." 

The  book  was  a  gift  from  my  wife.  I  ex- 
plained that  It  offered  a  mental  change  of 
pace. 

"What's  your  favorite  verse?"  I   asked. 

"I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red, 

"The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar 
bled." 

He  had  It  perfect. 

In  February  we  sailed  for  Iwo  Jlma. 

After  several  days  of  fierce  fighting,  di- 
vl.slon  staff  sections  were  ordered  to  provide 
replacements  for  badly  mauled  front-line 
units.  I  had  to  provide  two.  It's  not  a  pleas- 
ant job  to  pick  men  trained  In  sxipport  tasks 
to  combat.  I  selected  the  two  I  thought  could 
best  be  spared  from  my  supply  operation. 

I  was  just  about  to  send  the  names  to 
the  division  adjutant  when  my  executive 
officer.  Major  Malcolm  Beyer  (later  a  briga- 
dier general)  popped  into  my  dugout. 

Sgt.  Montgomery  wanted  to  see  me. 

The   sergeant   saluted   and   informed   me 


he  had  heard  about  the  call  lor  reinforce- 
ments. 

"You're  not  one  of  them,"  I  told  him 
thinking  It  would  put  his  mind  at  ease. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Colonel,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  go  forward.'' 

I  explained  that  I  considered  him  essential 
to  our  supply  mission  and  for  the  first  time 
he  argued.  He  wasn't  loud,  but  he  was  firm. 

"I'll  never  feel  right  If  I  don't  go  up  when 
I'm  needed,"  he  said.  "I'm  needed  now." 

"I'm  older  than  most  of  these  kids.  I've 
had  a  lot  of  experience  looking  after  myself 
while  hunting  back  home  In  Montana.  I 
can  look  after  them  up  forward." 

I  realized  he  wouldn't  take  "No"  for  an 
answer. 

I  never  saw  Elmer  again. 

A  Marine  from  his  frontline  unit  told  me 
the  story. 

The  platoon  commander  had  been  killed 
and  Elmer  was  assigned  under  a  staff  ser- 
geant, as  assistant  platoon  commander. 

The  order  came  to  i^ttack. 

The  patched-up  platoon  moved  across  a 
slight  rise  and  Into  a  small  saucer-shaped 
area  where  It  was  pinned  down  by  a  care- 
fully camouflaged  Japanese  machinegun.  If 
they  stayed,  they  would  soon  be  blasted  apart 
by  mortars. 

Elmer  crawled  and  rolled  within  yelling 
distance   of   the   staff  sergeant. 

The  Marine  who  told  me  the  story  paused, 
pulled  on  his  cigarette  and  pressed  a  ban- 
dage on  his  arm  tighter  against  his  own 
wound. 

Sgt.  Montgomery  yelled,  "When  I  draw 
the  fire,  roll  the  platoon  back  over  the  rise," 
he  said. 

"And  while  the  platoon  commander  was 
saying  'no.'  Sgt.  Montgomery  stood  up  and 
firing  his  rifle  from  his  hip,  walked  Into  the 
machinegun. 

"We're  here  because  he  drew  the  fire  long 
enough  for  us  to  slide  back  over  that  rise." 

They  never  found  Elmer.  A  few  minutes 
after  his  platoon  reached  safety,  our  artil- 
lery laid  down  a  barrage  on  the  machine- 
gun  emplacement.  The  big  shells  churned 
the  ground  and  everj-thing  on  It  mercilessly. 

He  and  his  little  white,  leather-covered 
Bible  became,  forever,  part  of  the  hallowed 
ground  of  Iwo  Jlma. 

I  suppose  memories  fade  and  maybe  Sgt. 
Montgomery's  decoration  for  bravery  is  al- 
most forgotten,  but  whenever  I  think  back 
to  all  the  brave  men  I  have  been  privileged 
to  know,  Elmer  heads  the  list. 

And  whenever  my  eye  falls  on  a  copy  of 
the  Rubalyat,  I  can't  help  but  believe  that 
If  a  rose  were  ever  to  bloom  where  Elmer 
fell.  It  would  be  more  red  than  any  "Where 
some  btu-ied  Caesar  bled." 

And  so  we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
character  and  sacrifice  of  the  man  whose 
name  this  ship  bears. 

Today  It  Is  the  fad — the  fashion— the 
thing — for  many,  too  many  who  should  know 
better,  to  disparage,  to  ridicule  those  who 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

And  so — to  those  who  ridicule  and  dis- 
parage the  military  uniform.  I  pose  this 
question — this  challenge:  I  ask  them,  these 
self-appointed  moralists,  to  reflect  on  this 
question.  Do  you  serve  your  God,  your  coun- 
try, your  fellow  man,  as  well  as  this  quiet. 
God-fearing,  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing 
Marine  Sergeant  from  Montana? 

I  doubt  that  their  answer  will  ever  be 
yes. 

For  Elmer  Montgomery,  in  emulating  his 
Hero,  demonstrated  the  inherent  truth  of 
the  Savior's  words:  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  brother." 

Today's  ceremony  is  not  a  sad  remem- 
brance of  Elmer  Montgomery,  who  gave  his 
life  so  that  his  buddies  would  live.  It  is  a 
Jovful  opportunity  to  preserve  Elmer  Mont- 
gomery's legacy  with  a  ship  bearing  his  name 
to  Insure  the  future  security  of  this  great 
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country  Elmer  Montgomery  chose  to  defend. 
We^are  joined  by  three  of  Elmer  Mont- 
romery's  sisters  and  their  families:  Mrs.  Alice 
Kison  Mrs.  Dan  Baldwin,  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Weber,  who  Is  the  sponsor  and  wlU  christen 
this  fine  ship. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  employees  of  the 
Avondale  Shipyard  and  others  who  are 
working  on  the  ship  for  the  dedication  and 
effo't  that  have  resulted  in  this  occasion. 
You  have  made  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
national  security  and  you  have  paid  homage 
to  an  exceptional  man.  I  am  proud  to  be 

with  you. 

I  Join  Mrs.  Weber,  and  all  of  you.  In  wish- 
ing the  USS  Elmer  Montgomery  (DE-1082) 
wherever  ^he  may  go,  a  fair  wind,  and  a  fol- 
lowing sea. 

AN  INFAMOUS  VIOLATION  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  shocking  reports  that  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  during  the  last  few 
days,  this  Nation  has  recently  been  a 
party  to  an  infamous  violation  of  human 
rights. 

The  full  facts  of  the  matter  are  not 
clear;  .someone,  somewhere  in  tliis  Gov- 
ernment had  better  make  them  clear, 
with  dispatch. 

What  does  seem  clear  is  that  1  week 
ago  today  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guai-d,  acting  on  directions  the  origins 
of  which  are  not  clear,  cooperated  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  enslaving  a  free 
man. 

Sometime  last  Monday  afternoon  a 
Lithuanian  seaman,  known  only  as 
Simas,  made  a  10-foot  jump  from  the 
Soviet  vessel  on  which  he  worked  as  a 
radio  operator.  That  10-foot  jump  was 
a  leap  to  freedom.  It  carried  him  onto 
the  deck  of  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
that  was  alongside  the  Soviet  vessel. 

Tragically,  Simas's  freedom  was  short- 
lived. One  would  have  thought — as  Simas 
obviously  did  think— that  nothing  could 
be  safer  than  leaping  into  the  arms  of 
the  US.  military.  But  then  something 
happened.  At  this  point  it  is  useful  to  cite 
the  front  page  story  from  yestei'day's 
New  York  Times : 

About  10  hours  later,  after  a  flurry  of  ship- 
to-shore  radio  consultations,  the  seaman  was 
forcibly  returned  to  the  fishing  ship  by  So- 
viet crewmen  who  had  boarded  the  American 
vessel  with  the  permission  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  man,  according  to  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, was  severely  beaten  by  the  Russians 
while  the  American  seamen  looked  on. 

"Simas  pleaded  with  (the  Americans)  to  let 
him  stay."  a  civilian  who  was  aboard  the 
cutter  and  witnessed  the  beating,  said  yes- 
terday. He  added: 

"He  was  crying  help  and  was  on  his  knees 
praying  and  begging  them  to  save  his  life. 
But  the  captain  said  he  was  just  following 
orders." 

According  to  the  eyewitness,  the  So- 
viet sailors  bound  Simas  "hand  and  foot 
and  beat  him  until  he  was  unconscious." 

Mr.  President,  imagine  the  scene.  A  So- 
viet boarding  party  is  using  the  deck  of 
^-  U.S.  cutter  to  beat  a  man  who  had 
mistakenly  placed  his  faith — his  life  and 
liberty — in  American  hands. 

The  New  York  Times  report  raises 
SDme  questions: 

First.  Just  who  gave  the  captain  what 
orders  which  he  was  obeying  by  allowing 
the  Soviet  sailors  to  use  his  vessel  for  the 
sort  of  police- state  chores  one  assumes 
they  normally  perform  in  dungeons. 


Second.  Who  was  talking  to  whom  dur- 
ing those  10  hours  of  ship-to-shore  radio 
consultations?  The  State  Department 
was  involved,  but  it  is  not  clear  how. 

Third.  What  bargain  did  we  strike 
over  poor  Simas"  life?  The  Soviet  Union 
got  a  slave  back;  we  got  a  loathsome  deed 
written  into  our  national  history.  What 
else?  What  possible  reason  did  we  have 
for  betraying  Simas? 

One  report  has  it  that  the  reason  for 
our  violation  of  basic  human  rights  has 
something  to  do  with  negotiations  we 
are  having  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
fi=h. 

Pish.  Pray  tell:  What  kind  of  fish? 
What  kind  of  fish  is  more  precioas  than 
a  man's  freedom?  What  kind  of  fish  is 
so  precious  that  we  will  violate  our  Na- 
tion's most  precious  principles  in  order 
to  negotiate  a'^-^ut  It  with  Russian  slave 
masters? 

Anyway,  v,'hoe\  ei  is  responsible  for  this 
t-ade  should  tell  us  just  who  gave  it  the 
pov/er  to  trade  human  beings  for  fish? 

This  act  certainly  appears  to  be  a 
violation  of  article  33  of  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol governing  political  asylum. 

But  it  also  violates  something  much 
v\'"-e  imoortant  and  precious. 

It  violates  the  spirit  of  the  United 
^tates.  Although  they  have  been  forgot- 
ten bv  whoever  engineered  this  slave 
deal,  there  are  ?ome  important  Ameri- 

-n  words  in-cribed  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  •  hi^h  ''ua'd  the  port  th  rugh 
which  so  manv  persons  from  the  eld 
world  have  ente.ed  the  freedom  of  the 
nw  world.  Thr  v--'\-,  written  by  Emma 
Lazarus,  are  the'^e: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled   mas:5es   yearning   to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  relevance  of  these  words  is  clear. 
No  man  who  escapes  from  a  police  state 
should  ever  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
murderous  hands  cf  the  police  from 
whom  he  fled. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that  some 
deep  thinker  from  the  State  Department 
or  elsewhere,  has  been  chiseling  added 
stanzas  into  the  verse  on  the  ba.?e  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  But  if  the  words  still 
say  just  what  thev  have  always  said,  they 
say  nothing  about  sending  only  those 
p^or  whose  yearnings  to  breathe  free  will 
nDt  inconvenience  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

If  negotiations  about  flsh  have  once 
again  involved  the  United  States  in  the 
slave  trade,  then  I  am  a  modern-day  abo- 
litionist. 

I  am  for  abolishing  all  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  slavemasters  vrntU  we  feel 
composed  enough  to  participate  without 
collaborating  with  Soviet  indecencies. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  It  is  hard  to  have  any  deal- 
ing with  barbarous  totalitarian  regimes 
without  compromising  our  basic  princi- 
ples. And  notliing — not  fish,  not  parch- 
ment agreements,  nothing — is  worth 
that. 

For  Simas,  life  is  virtually  over.  He  will 
never  have  another  try  for  freedom.  He 
will  not  even  enjoy  the  scant  comforts  of 
life  as  a  normal  Soviet  slave.  Thanks  to  a 
cold  calculated  act  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment, he  is  consigned  to  the  da  ke^t  re- 
gions of  Soviet  tyrarmy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  all  the  re- 
sponsible powers  of  this  Government, 
including  the  Senate  and  including  the 
responsible  leadership  in  the  State  De- 
partment, cooperate  in  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  this  matter,  and  in  getting  the 
culprits  responsible  for  this  ruinous  deed. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  outlines 
of  this  story,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  published  in  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russians  Seize  Defector  .^bcard  Coa.st 

GUABD  Ship 

(By    Robert    D.    McFadden) 

At  2  P.M.  last  Monday,  as  the  mother  ship 
of  a  Soviet  fishing  fleet  and  a  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  rocked  In  the  swells  a 
mile  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  Lithuanian  sea- 
man made  a  dramatic  leip  for  political 
a'^vlum. 

The  seaman,  a  radio  operator  known  here 
only  as  Simas,  hurled  himself  acr'  ss  a  10-foot 
g-ip  from  the  Soviet  vessel,  the  Sovletskaja 
I.ltva,  and  onto  the  deck  cl  the  cutler  Vigi- 
lant. 

Ai)^ul  10  hours  later,  after  a  flnny  of  shlp- 
to-shore  radio  consultations,  the  seaman  was 
f  rclbly  returned  to  the  fl  hln^  ship  by  St- 
vipt  crewmen  who  had  boarded  the  American 
vessel  with  the  permission  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  man.  according  to  eyewitness  a;-- 
C".unts,  was  severely  beaten  by  ;he  Russians 
vhl"  tho  American  crewmen  looked  on. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  HELD 

"Simas  pleaded  with  [the  Americans)  to 
1st  him  stay,"  a  civilian  who  was  aboard  the 
cutter  and  witnessed  the  beating  said  yester- 
day. He  added: 

"He  was  crying  "help"  and  was  on  his  knees 
praying  and  begging  them  to  save  his  life. 
But  the  captain  said  he  was  just  following 
orders." 

The  incident  has  led  to  a  series  of  demon- 
Jtratlcns  here  and  In  other  cities,  produce'! 
conflicting  statements  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  State  Department,  and  raised  ques- 
tions over  a  pKSsslble  United  States  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  protocol  on  polit- 
ical asylum. 

About  100  demonstrators  gathered  In 
Times  Square  yesterday  to  protest  what  they 
called  the  denial  of  political  asylum  Xo  the 
seaman  and  the  violation  by  the  United 
States  of  his  human  rights  under  the  proto- 
col, to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  signatory. 

The  peaceful,  two-hour  demonstration 
here,  which  Included  picketing  and  angry 
speeches,  was  one  of  a  number  of  protests 
staged  yesterday  and  Friday  In  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. Cleveland  and  Chicago  by  American-; 
of  Lithuanian.  Estonian  and  Latvian  ancestry 
over  the  Incident  at  sea. 

The  demonstrators,  many  of  them  wearinrr 
black  armbands,  carried  signs  reading  "Is 
State  Department  trading  fish  for  human 
lives?"  and  "Russians  and  Coast  Guard  kill 
brave  Lithuanian  sailor." 

The  two  ships  had  met  In  Vineyard  Sound, 
In  American  territorial  waters,  for  a  confer- 
ence on  fishing  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  sub- 
ject of  continuing  Soviet-American  contro- 
versy. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  yes- 
terday acknowledged  that  the  seaman  had 
been  forcibly  returned  to  the  300-foot  S  - 
Viet  ship  by  crewmen  who  were  allowed 
aboard  the  American  cutter,  a  200-foot-long 
vessel. 

Tlie  spokesman  said  the  incident  consti- 
tuted an  apparent  violation  of  Article  33  of 
the  Geneva  protocol,  which  governs  political 
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asylum,  but  he  added  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  not  learned  of  the  case  until  after 
the  defector  had  been  returned,  and  thus 
could  take  no  action. 

This  was  contradicted  yesterday,  however, 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  First  Coast  Guard 
District  In  Boston,  which  had  Jurisdiction 
over  the  cutter  In  the  authorized  but  un- 
usual conference  with  the  Russians. 

The  Coast  Guard  spokecman  said  that  the 
decision  to  return  the  defector  was  ordered 
by  the  First  District  commander.  Rear  Adm. 
W.  B.  Ellis,  but  that  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Coast  Guard  commandant  In 
Washington  had  been  apprised  of  the  situa- 
tion "early  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d."  the 
day  the  incident  took  place. 

DISCUSSIONS    GOING    ON 

The  spokesman  said  that  "the  decision  to 
return  the  crewman  was  made  in  considera- 
tion of  delicate  International  discussions 
which  were  bedng  carried  on  regarding  fish- 
ing problems."  He  added:  "Their  progress 
could  have  been  endangered  by  any  other 
course  of  action." 

Admiral  Ellis  was  reported  yesterday  to  be 
recuperating  from  surgery  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

The  meeting  of  ships  during  which  the  at- 
tempted defection  took  place  was  arranged 
at  Soviet  suggestion,  according  to  the  State 
Department,  to  take  up  the  problem  of  "over- 
harvesting"  the  yellow-tall  flounder  along 
the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Russians  had  suggested  that  the  mat- 
ter could  be  dealt  with  "on  the  scene."  the 
State  Department  spokesman  added,  and 
thus  the  Soviet  factory  ship  was  invited  into 
United  States  territorial  waters  for  the  meet- 
ing, which  took  place  about  a  mile  west  of 
Gay  Head  on  the  western  tip  of  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

SESSIONS    CALLED    CORDIAL 

In  addition  to  representatives  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
principals  in  the  meeting  at  sea  included 
representatives  of  fishing  interests  in  New 
Bedford.  Mass..  Including  Robert  Brleze. 
president  of  the  New  Bedford  Seafood  Prod- 
ucts Association,  and  John  Burt,  an  official 
of  the  New  Bedford  Fishermens  Union. 

The  spokesman  for  the  State  Department, 
which  authorized  the  meeting,  described  It 
as  an  'informal  get-together"  aboard  the 
Soviet  ship,  "mainly  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
gional people  and  fishermen  from  New  Bed- 
ford." He  added  that  the  sessions  were  cor- 
dial and  that  there  had  been  "a  lot  of  visit- 
ing back  and  forth"  between  the  Soviet  ship 
and  the  Coast  Guard  cutter. 

The  ships  were  linked  with  hawsers  and 
fenders  were  put  over  the  side  to  prevent 
damage  to  their  hiills  at  about  10:30  that 
morning.  Mr.  Brieze,  Mr.  Burt  and  the  Gov- 
errnment  officials  rode  breeches  buoys  across 
to  the  Soviet  ship.  The  conference  took  place 
In  the  Russian  captain's  quarters,  according 
to  Mr.  Brleze. 

OmCER    is    APPftOACHED 

Shortly  before  2  P.M.,  Mr.  Brleze  said,  the 
Lithuanian  quietly  approached  one  of  the 
Vlgllant's  officers  and  told  of  his  plan  to 
defect.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  Informa- 
tion. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  seaman  leaped 
across  the  space  l)etween  the  ships  and 
tumbled  onto  the  deck  of  the  cutter.  He  car- 
ried various  papers,  letters,  his  wife's  photo- 
graph and  his  passport,  all  of  which  were 
taken  by  the  Coast  Guardsmen,  Mr.  Brieze 
said  when  reached  by  telephone  yesterday  at 
his  home  In  New  Bedford. 

"He  is  known  to  have  two  children,"  Mr. 
Brleze  said.  "He  speaks  English,  German, 
Rus-sian  and  Spanish  as  well  as  Lithuanian. 
All  the  communication  with  the  Americans 
was  In  English." 

Mr.  Brieze  said  that  when  the  Russian 
learned  of  the  defection,  they  asked  permls- 
lon  to  speak  to  Slmae.  A  flurry  of  radio  com- 


munications followed  between  the  ship  and 
the  First  Coast  Guard  District  in  Boston, 
which  aays  it  notified  the  Coast  Guard  com- 
mandant In  Washington.  The  commandant, 
in  turn,  notified  the  State  Department,  ac- 
cording to  the  First  District  spokesman. 

NO     OVERT     ACT     MADE 

The  Americans  aboard  the  Soviet  ship  re- 
turned to  the  cutter  at  about  3:30  VM.,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brieze.  and  no  attempt  was 
m.ade  by  the  Russians  to  detain  them. 

Several  hours  later,  after  nightfall,  the 
cutter's  commander.  Capt.  Ralph  E.  Eustls. 
received  Admiral  Ellis's  order  to  return  the 
Lithuanian,  and  four  Russian  seamen  were 
grunted  permission  to  come  aboard  to  take 
him  back. 

"Slmas  pleaded  with  [the  Americans]  to 
let  him  stay,"  Mr.  Brieze  said.  "He  was  crying 
'help,'  and  was  on  his  knees  praying  and  beg- 
ging them  to  save  his  life.  But  the  captain 
said  he  was  Just  following  orders." 

The  Russians  seized  Simos  Just  outside 
Captain  Eustis's  quarters  aboard  the  cutter, 
Mr.  Brieze  said,  and  "beat  him  all  up."  Bloody 
from  the  beatings.  In  which  the  Americans 
did  not  Interfere.  Mr.  Brleze  said.  Slmas 
nevertheless  broke  free  and  ran  up  on  deck. 

In  the  darkness,  it  was  believed  that  Slmas 
had  Jumped  overboard.  Actually,  he  had  hid- 
den himself  In  the  cutter's  recesses,  Mr. 
Brieze  said. 

BEATEN       UNCONSCIOUS 

Though  the  Russian  seamen  were  still 
aboard.  Captain  Eustis  drew  the  cutter  away 
from  tne  Soviet  ship.  Later,  at  about  11:30 
P.M.,  the  Russians  found  Simas  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brieze,  bound  him  hand  and  foot 
and  kicked  and  beat  him  until  he  was  un- 
conscious." 

The  Russians,  at  their  own  request,  were 
then  lowered  with  their  prisoner  and  two 
American  seamen  In  one  of  the  cutter's  life- 
boats and  returned  to  the  Soviet  ship,  Mr. 
Brieze  said. 

"During  all  this  time,  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can sailor  or  civilian  went  to  Simas'  aid,  even 
thotigh  all  said  what  they  had  seen  was 
against  their  grain,"  Mr.  Brleze  added. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  who  was 
asked  about  the  incident  yesterday  said  that, 
had  the  department  been  apprised  of  the 
case  in  time,  it  probably  would  have  asked 
the  Coast  Guard  to  handle  it  diiTerently. 

The  United  States  policy,  the  spokesman 
said,  was  to  grant  asylum  to  persons  from 
Communist-bloc  countries  "who  manage  to 
make  it  into  our  hands." 

GOVERNMENT  ASSAILED 

Romas  Kezys,  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Lithuanian-American  Action  Committee, 
which  was  formed  last  week  to  protest  the 
handling  of  the  Incident,  said  the  demonstra- 
tions had  been  organized  after  repeated  ap- 
peals for  Information  by  telephone  and  tele- 
gram had  been  ignored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

"We  wish  to  draw  public  attention  to  this 
outrageous  decision,"  he  said. 

The  Baltic  states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  have  been  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1940,  when  they  were  annexed,  except 
for  a  time  during  World  War  II. 
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FORCIBLE  RETURN  OF  LITHUAmAN 
REFUGEE  TO  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  incident  involving  the 
forcible  return  of  the  Lithuanian  refugee 
who  sought  asylum  aboard  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant. 

If  press  reports  are  correct,  the  incident 
obviously  raises  some  serious  questions 
involving  our  Government's  responsibil- 
ity under  the  United  Nations  convention 
and  protocol  relating  to  the  status  of 
refugees,  and  also  to  our  national  com- 


mitment to  the  right  of  asylum— so  long 
a  part  of  our  country's  tradition  and 
history. 

From  early  reports,  it  seems  that  in  an 
incredible  10-hour  period  on  November 
23,  our  Government  compromised  our 
Nation's  200-year  history  of  supporting 
the  right  of  refugees.  For  In  that  period 
our  Government  permitted  the  captain 
of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  to  have  Soviet 
sailors  come  aboard,  drag  a  defector  from 
his  hiding  place,  manhandle  him  In  the 
presence  of  American  personnel,  and 
then  transport  liim,  in  one  of  the  cutter's 
own  lifeboats,  back  to  the  Soviet  vessel 

From  all  appearances  the  incident  is 
another  sad  example  of  the  low  priority 
officials  of  our  Government  attach  to 
humanitarian  questions — whether  it  be 
the  fate  of  one  Lithuanian  seaman  des- 
perately reaching  out  for  freedom,  or  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  East 
Pakistanis  crying  out  for  help.  In  each 
case  it  seems  that  a  combination  of  ofB- 
cial  lethargy  and  confusion  has  allowed 
people  to  suffer  imnecessarily,  and 
against  our  best  traditions  and  capabili- 
ties and  interests. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  week  ago,  members 
of  my  staff  first  made  inquiries  at  the 
Department  of  State  regarding  the  in- 
cident of  the  Lithuanian  seaman.  Re- 
grettably, no  answers  were  forthcom- 
ing. So  I  commend  the  President  for  de- 
manding a  complete  investigation,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  make  the  findings 
public  at  an  early  date.  It  was  to  this 
end  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  letter  and  other  background  in- 
formation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  30, 1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  press  reports  of  the 
handling  and  forcible  return  of  the 
Lithuanian  refugee  who  sought  asylum  on 
November  23rd  aboard  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  "Vigilant".  Given  the  conflicting  In- 
formation related  In  the  press.  It  seems 
Imperative  that  an  official  explanation  of  this 
Incident  should  be  made  public  as  soon  as 
possible.  Apart  from  what  appears  to  be  a 
violation  of  our  country's  traditional  com- 
mitment to  the  right  of  asylum,  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  over  the  implications  the 
Incident  has  vis-a-vis  our  commitments  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Convention  and 
Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees. 
I  would  hope  that  a  full  acount  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  actions  relating  to  the 
decision  to  return  the  Lithuanian  seaman  to 
the  Soviet  vessel  can  be  made  available  to  the 
SubconMnlttee   at   an   early  date. 

Many  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 

Text    of    Telegram    to    Senator    Kennedy 
From   Sadruddin   Aga  Khaw,   Unitkd  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
As  a  result  of  the  Simas  Incident  of  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  I  sent  today  the 
following  cable  to  Secretary  Rogers: 
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"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  reports  of 
news  media  concerning  Soviet  seaman  of 
Lithuanian  origin  called  Mr.  Slmas. 

"According  to  these  reports,  Mr.  Slmas 
hurled  himself  off  the  Soviet  vessel,  Sovlets- 
kaia  Litva,  and  onto  the  deck  of  the  United 
States  cutter  'Vigilant'.  His  reported  pur- 
pose In  so  doing  was  to  seek  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  The  new  media  state  that, 
despite  his  request  and  entreaties,  Mr.  Simas 
was  forcibly  returned  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 
The  aUeged  incident  was  reported  to  have 
occured  Monday,  tlie  23rd  of  November,  1970. 

"If  Indeed  there  Is  truth  In  these  reports, 
and  there  has  been  no  indication  to  the 
contrary,  I  feel  I  must  convey  my  deepest 
concern.  The  alleged  'refoulemenf  would  be 
contrary  to  Article  33  of  the  1951  convention 
relating  to  the  status  ol  refugees  and  to  the 
1967  protocol  on  tliis  subject. 

"In  the  past,  my  office  has  noted  with  grat- 
ification the  unswerving  Importance  that 
United  States  always  accorded  the  principle 
of  'non-refotUement'.  Your  government 
championed  the  sancity  of  this  concept  In 
repeated  sessions  of  my  executive  commit- 
tee, and  most  recently,  through  Senator 
Pell's  sUong  statement  to  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, when  activities  of  my  office  were  de- 
bated. News  reports  of  the  present  Incident, 
tlierefore,  cannot  but  cause  greatest  dismay. 

"Under  the  circumstances  and  in  view  of 
the  responsibilities  entrusted  me  under 
Article  8  of  the  statute  of  my  office,  I  would 
appreciate  being  informed  of  the  details  of 
the  reported  incident  and  in  what  manner  the 
decision  was  taken.  Such  information  would 
also  accord  with  the  purpose  of  Article  II  of 
the  1967  protocol,  whereby  state  parties  un- 
dertake to  cooperate  with  my  office  In  its 
fundamental  duty  of  supervising  application 
of  provisions  of  the  protocol.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  my  office  remains  available  at  all 
times  to  assist  meaningfully  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  instrument. 

"Highest  consideration." 

I  am  sure  you  share  my  deep  anxiety  re- 
garding this  matter.  Kindest  regards. 

Refugee   Acencies   Deplore   Return   op 
Soviet  Seaman 

The  Migration  and  Refugee  Service  of  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  was  Joined 
today  by  its  co-religionist  groups  In  express- 
ing its  outrage  over  the  forcible  removal  of  a 
defecting  soviet  sailor  from  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  "Vigilant"  with  the  permission 
of  its  American  officers. 

The  Service  and  the  other  agencies  have 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  protesting  this  rash  action.  An 
action  which  John  E.  McCarthy,  the  Services' 
director,  described  as  "a  serious  blot  to  the 
essential  worth  this  nation  and  Its  people 
have  always  placed  on  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual." "It  is  an  incident,"  he  said,  "which 
destroys  our  belief  that  all  people  are  en- 
titled to  those  inalienable  rights  for  which 
this  country  was  created  and  it  indicates 
perilous  times  for  the  degree  of  our  human- 
Itarlanlsm,  especially  for  tho^c  high  moral 
and  spiritual  principles  of  our  founding 
fathers, — to  whom  Individual  freedom  and 
human  dignity  were  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  a  free  nation." 

Tlie  telegram  read: 

"The  officers  of  the  Committee  on  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Affairs  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service  wish  to  express  concern  and.  Indeed 
shock  and  dismay  at  the  repwrt  of  the  role 
of  American  officers  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  In  the  forceable  return  of  a 
defecting  Soviet  seaman  of  Lithuanian  na- 
tionality. 

As  reported,  the  Incident  constitutes  a 
contradiction  of  the  long  standing  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  granting  of  political  asylum, 
as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Convention  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refu- 


gees and  the  1967  protocol  to  that  document 
both  of  which  have  been  acceded  to  by  the 
United  States. 

We  understand  that  the  full  facts  con- 
cerning the  alleged  circumstances  have  not 
yet  been  revealed  and  urge  that  a  thorough 
Inquiry  be  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  took  place,  through  what  rea- 
soning determinations  were  made,  and  by 
whose  authortly  Instructions  were  issued. 

However,  there  are  vital  considerations  im- 
plicit in  the  allet^ed  incident  which  extend 
far  beyond  the  question  at  hand.  They  in- 
volve the  principles  of  political  asylum  and 
the  role  and  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  as  well 
as  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  extent  and 
substance  of  all  U.S.  leglslaiicn  dealing  with 
refugees  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  urge  that  regardless  of  the  results  of 
the  investigation  into  this  particular  inci- 
dent, the  Administration  make  a  clear  state- 
ment reaffirming  both  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican position  with  regard  to  political  asylum 
and  the  relevant  treaty  commitments  of  the 
United  States.  Only  such  action  can  clearly 
indicate  America's  position  to  the  American 
people  and  the  world  at  large. 

We  further  urge  that  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  U.S.  policy  is  carried 
out  in  this  regard. 

Knowing  of  your  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  refugees,  v>e  would  appreciate  receiving 
reassurance  from  you  on  this  vital  Issue." 

Copy    op    Telegram    Sent    to    Clement    J. 
Sobotka,  Acting  Specia:,  Assistant  to  the 

fcECRErABY      FOR      REFUGEE      AND      MIGRATION 

Affairs,  Depaltment  of  State,  November 

30,  1970 

Tlie  incident  aboard  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  reported  in  the 
press  on  November  29  in  which  a  Lithuanian 
refugee  who  had  sought  asylum  was  force- 
ably  and  brutally  seized  by  Soviet  Naval  per- 
sormel,  allegedly  with  the  consent  of  Ameri- 
can officers,  is  a  clear  violation  of  United 
States  treaty  commitments  under  the  1967 
protocol  to  the  United  Nations  convention 
relating;  to  the  status  of  refugees.  We  urge 
that  all  official  public  explanation  of  the 
incident  should  be  made,  and  that  public 
assurance  be  given  that  the  officers  con- 
cerned have  been  disciplined. 

We  believe  that  a  full  explanation  of  the 
United  States  treaty  commitment  in  regard 
to  political  asylum  should  be  become  part  of 
official  training  manuals  of  all  such  responsi- 
ble officers. 

The  right  of  asylum  Is  a  basic  and  Inalien- 
able part  of  American  tradition.  Because  this 
is  so,  our  fidelity  to  the  terms  of  the  United 
Nations  convention  must  be  exemplary  and 
uneqivocable. 

K.  Norris  Wilson, 

Chairman, 
U.S.  Committee  on  Refugees. 
U.S.  committee  for  refugees 

Oiaccrs:  Maxwell  M,  Rabb,  President;  Lu- 
ther H.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Board; 
George  Meany,  Vice  President;  Samuel  W. 
Meek,  Vice  President;  Roderic  L.  O'Connor, 
Vice  President;  Christopher  H.  Phillips,  Sec- 
retry;  Reginald  H.  Helfferich,  Treasurer; 
Victor  Jacobs,  General  Counsel;  Frances  H. 
Howard,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
miti.ee;  R.  Norris  Wilson,  Executive  Vice 
President. 

Members  of  the  Board:  Marian  Anderson, 
Donald  E.  Anderson,  Louis  Beck,  Joseph  A. 
Belrne,  Colin  W.  Bell,  Edgar  P.  Berman,  Wil- 
liam S.  Bernard,  Walter  H.  Bleringer,  Jacob 
Blaustein,  Dorothy  Blum. 

William  L.  Breese.  Madeline  Carroll,  Daniel 
G.  Cary,  Abraham  Claude,  Jr.,  Marcus  Daly, 
Mrs.  Edison  Dick.  Joseph  W.  Donner.  Angler 
Biddle  Duke,  Charles  W.  Engelhard,  John  B. 
Ford,  III,  Buell  G.  Gallagher,  J.  Peter  Grace, 
Mrs.   Erwin   N.   Griswold. 

John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Huntington  Hartford, 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Celeste  Holm,  Carlos 


Israels,  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  William  T.  Kirk, 
I.  Robert  Kreindler,  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
Peter  I.  B.  Lavan,  Ralph  Lazrus,  Wlbert  J. 
LeMelle,  Henry  A.  Loeb,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord, 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  James  MacCracken,  Juve- 
nal Marchlsio. 

George  M.  Mardlkian,  Edward  B,  Marks, 
Robert  S.  McCollum,  Robert  D.  Murphy, 
Ruth  Z.  Murphy,  Henry  V.  Poor,  Jacob  8. 
Potofsky,  Marsha  Hunt  Presnell,  Richard  W. 
Reuter,  Mary  O.  Roebllng.  Karl  P.  Rolvaag. 
George  N.  Shuster,  Mrs.  Harper  Sibley.  Spyros 
P.  Skouras,  Lowell  Thomas.  Ilia  A.  Tolstoy, 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  Richard  H.  West,  James 
W.  Wine. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  31,  19701 

K  :<oN  Orders  Prompt  Inquiry  Into  Forced 

Return  of  Defector 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Fiesident  Nixon,  deeply  concerned  about 
au  apparent  3rror  in  Judgment,  yesterday 
ordered  a  "full  ard  immediate  investigation" 
of  last  week's  denial  of  political  asylum 
to  a  Lithurnian  sailor  by  a  Coast  Guard 
c'li  ter. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said 
a  full  report  was  due  Wednesday  on  the  han- 
dling of  an  attempted  defection  by  a  sailor 
who  Jumped  from  a  Russian  fishing  vessel 
to  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Visilant  and  was 
furcibly  returned. 

"It  appears  that  t!.e  siti.>atl:^n  was  ver'' 
poorly  handled."  Zlegler  said,  ".tnd  t'lere 
appears  to  have  been  an  error  In  Judgmeni." 

The  report  !s  to  come  from  the  Secretaries 
of  Transportation  and  State.  Zlegler  raid. 
•  Appropriate  action  will  be  taken,"  he  added. 

officials  in  both  departments  ■■ere  seeking 
answers  as  to  why  the  sailor  was  pulled 
Kicking  and  bloodied  off  the  cutter  after 
he  had  made  clear  his  wish  to  remain  with 
b.jth  his  n;ts  and  with  his  prayers. 

Zlegler  said  the  President  became  awaie 
cf  th  incident,  which  took  plr.ce  off  Martha's 
Vineyard  a  week  ago  yesterday,  through 
weekend  news  reports. 

The  Coast  Guard,  meanwhile,  announced 
that  the  would-be  defector  had  been  re- 
turned after  the  master  of  the  Soviet  ship 
alleged  that  -he  saUor  had  stolen  $2,000 
from  the  s'llp's  fund. 

Til"  story  of  the  attempted  defection  and 
the  response  by  Americans — from  the 
.sailors  and  officers  or.  the  Vigilant  to  officers 
In  the  Coast  Guard  and  State  Department 
officials — indicates  that  decisions  were  ni.ide 
almost  exclusively  without  consultation  with 
the  (Tovornment's  policy-makers  or  with  ex- 
perts on  Soviet-American  relations. 

As  pieced  together  from  officials  in  tV.e 
Coast  Guard,  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  from  reports  of  eye- 
witrer^ses,  this  is  wliat  happened: 

About  10:30  a.m.  on  Nov.  23,  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant  and  a  Soviet  fishing 
vessel,  the  Sovietskaja  Litva.  met  off  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  jVmerican  territorial  waters.  The 
rendezvous  was  arranged  to  allow  Informal 
discussicns  of  fishing  m.Ttter.^,  particularly 
the  "overharvesting"  of  the  yellowtail 
flounder. 

At  2:30  p.m.  that  day,  Edward  L.  KiUham. 
Jr.,  head  of  the  Soviet  Affairs  desk  at  the 
State  Department,  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Coast  Guard  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington. 

He  was  told  that  a  Russian  seaman  had 
Uidlcated  to  Coast  Guard  personnel  th.'.t  he 
wantsd  to  defect.  State  Department  Press 
Officer  Robert  McCloskey  said  yesterday  that 
KiUham  told  the  Coast  Guard  that  the 
United  Slates  did  not  want  to  encourage  a 
defection  and  that  there  might  be  a  pro- 
vocation Involved. 

The  Coast  Guard  caller  was  arked  to  keep 
the  State  Department  Informed,  McCloskey 
said. 

At  3:30  p.m.  Killham  received  another  call. 
No  defection  had  actually  been  attempted, 
the  Coast  Guard  caller  said. 
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ae  would-be-defector  on  the  Russian  ship, 
English-speaking  radio  operator  known 
y  as  Simas,  had  apparently  made  his  in- 
ticn  known  to  Coast  Guard  officers  who 

boarded  the  fishing  vessel  for  the  talks. 
n  addition  to  the  officers,  representatives 
three  fishing  organizations  In  New  Bed- 

and  of  the  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
u  of  Fisheries  were  on  the  Russian  vessel, 
long    these    persons    was    Robert    Brleze, 
sld.^nt  of  the  New  Bedford  Seafood  Pro- 
mts  Association,   a   Latvian   who   left   his 
ive  land   In  his  own   tugboat  when  the 
ssians  occupied  his  country, 
irieze  said  thai  Simas  apparently  jumped 
board  the   Coast  Guard  cutter  and  hid 
the  officials  were  holding  discussions 
the  quarters  of  the  Russian  captain. 
The  discussions  were  very  good,"  Brleze 
in    a    telephone    interview    from    New 
.  "We  had  a  good  luncheon  and  then 

discussed  .  .  .  fishing,     especially     our 
ow-tail  problems." 
!  )urlng   the   discussions.   Brleze   said,   the 
tain  of  the  Vigilant,  Ralph  E.  Eustis,  was 
out  and  left  the  Russian  ship.  When 
discussions  ended.  Brieze  said,  the  Ameri- 

invlted  10  Russians  on  board  the  cutter. 
4:30  p.m.,  Brieze  said,  all  but  three,  two 
=ians  and  their  interpreter,  returned  to 

own  ship.  By  5  p.m.,  Brieze  said  he  and 
companions  learned  from  a  Co.ist  Guards- 
ti  there  was  a  defector  on  board, 
here    ensued    what    Brieze    described    as 

kinds  of  telephone  calls  between  Coast 
ard  headquarters  in  Boston  and  the  Vig- 
it."  At  one  point  Brieze  said  Capt.  Eustis 

the  Russians  that  they  could  ask  the 
ector   whether   he    wanted    to   return   to 
-^hlp. 
I  saw  the  Ru.^sians  go  out   of  the  cap- 

s    quarters,"    Brieze    said.    "Then    they 
t^irned  and   told   the   captain   that   Slmas 
n't   want   to  leave."   Brleze  said   he   was 

present  when  the  Russians  questioned 
defector. 

ccording    to    State    Department    spokes- 
McCloskey,    the    duty    officer    was    in- 
at  7:45  p.m.  that  "a  defection  had 
fact  occurred  and  that  the  seaman  had 
returned    to    his    ship    and    the    ship 

being   escorted    out   of   U.S.   territorial 
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ut  Brieze  said  that  a  nightfall,  while  the 
cii  ter  was  still  in  rendezvous  with  the  Rus- 
ship.   Capt.   Eustis   told   the   Russians. 
1  DUgh   his   American    interpreter,   that   if 
defecter  was  not  prepared  to  return  they 
have  to  leave  without  him  for  the  Vigi- 
was  about  to  go  back  to  port, 
t    was   at   that    point,   Brleze   said,    that 
of  the  Russians  handed  Eustis  a  piece 
paper  and  at  the  same  time   asked  for 
permission  to  call  the  Soviet  Embassy  from 
cutter. 

rieze  said  he  did  not  know  if  the  call 
welit  through.  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoliy 
Do  jrynin  said  yesterday  there  had  been  no 
coi|tact  with  the  Embassy. 

gain  according  to  Brleze,  at  about  11  p.m. 
it  is  said  he  had  received  orders  from  the 
it  District  commander  that  he  was  to 
jrn  the  defector  "by  force  if  he  did  not 
It  to  go  on  his  own." 
'his  was  more  than  three  hours  after  the 
Department  duty  officer  was  informed 
the  defection  had  been  attempted  and 
t   the   sailor   had   been   returned   to   his 


p. 

rieze  said  the  captain  told  the  Russians 
thit    he   could   use    the    American   crew   or 
permit  Soviet  crewmen  to  take  Simas  off  the 
Coast  Guardsmen  who  told  Simas 
would  have  to  leave  told  Brieze  and  oth- 
on   the   cutter   that   Simas   was   on   his 
nfes    praying   not   to   be   returned.    Brleze 
the    Riisslans    then    went    out    to    get 

.13. 

'  "hey  soon  returned,  Brleze  said,  and  In- 
:ned  the  captain  that  they  needed  more 
.  Capt.  Eustis.  according  to  Brleze,  told 
th4m  they  could  bring  over  two  more  men 
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from  the  Russian  ship.  Brieze  said  the  Rus- 
sians protested  that  this  was  not  enough 
and  Eustis  finally  allowed  them  to  bring 
three  men  to  supplement  the  three  already 
on  board. 

"We  could  hear  Simas  crying  for  help," 
Brieze  said.  "The  Russians  started  beating 
him  and  we  could  hear  him  crying  'Help, 
help,  help.'  "  Simas  apparently  tried  to  hide 
again  but  the  Russians,  Brieze  said,  found 
him  and  captured  him.  He  was  tied  in  a 
blanket  and  rope  and  placed  in  a  lifeboat 
that  American  crewmen  helped  row  over 
to  the  Soviet  ship. 

No  one  in  the  State  Department  or  the 
Coast  Guard  can  explain  the  discrepancy  in 
time  between  the  7:45  p.m.  call  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  forcible  return  near 
midnight. 

In  the  department,  me.Tnwhlle,  It  was 
learned  that  only  Killham  knew  of  the  In- 
cident until  early  the  next  day.  It  was  not 
until  Tuseday  that  a  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  learned  of  the  incident.  He  then 
informed  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs  who  in  turn  informed  Under 
Secretary  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 

The  Coast  Guard  Commandant,  Adm. 
Chester  R.  Bender,  announced  yesterday  that 
the  decision  to  return  the  defector  was  made 
by  the  First  Coast  Guard  District  Commander 
in  Boston,  Rear  Adm.  William  B.  Ellis. 

According  to  a  Coast  Guard  release  issued 
in  B3ston  Nov.  25,  Eustis  had  been  told  to 
Inform  the  m  ..jter  of  the  Soviet  vessel  about 
the  defector  and  to  return  the  individual 
only  upon  receipt  of  a  formal  request. 

REQUEST     IS     MADE 

The  release  said  that  the  formal  request 
was  made  and  "the  man  was  subsequently 
forcibly  returned  to  the  mother  ship  at  ap- 
proximately midnight  by  members  of  its  crew 
who  were  permitted  to  rome  aboard  and  take 
the  man  Into  custody." 

"We  naturally  and  deeply  regret  that  this 
incident  occurred,"  State  Department  spokes- 
man McCloskey  said  yesterday.  The  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Incident  provided  by  the  State 
Department  indicates  that  the  department 
was  never  given  an  opportunity  to  advise 
the  Coast  Guard  on  what  action  it  should 
properly  take. 

Adm.  Bender  said  that  no  specific  advice 
had  been  received  from  the  State  Department 
or  Coast  Guard  Headquarters.  "While  it  is 
not  yet  clearly  establislaed  whether  or  not 
he  took  the  proper  action,  I  believe  It  to  be 
understood  how  he  would  make  this  deci- 
sion on  the  existing  circtimstances,"  the 
statement  said. 

The  commandant  noted  that  the  Soviet 
ship  had  been  invited  Into  U.S.  territorial 
waters  for  a  "friendly  discussion"  and  that 
the  master  of  the  Russian  ship  had  alleged 
that  the  would-be  defector  had  stolen  $2,000. 

Bender  said  that  it  was  his  "desire  and 
expectation"  that  the  State  Department  will 
provide  specific  Instructions  on  what  to  do  In 
such  cases.  "I  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of 
force  on  a  Coast  Guard  ship  by  personnel  of 
another  nation,"  the  commandant  said,  "but 
do  recognize  that  considerable  force  was  re- 
quired as  the  defector  was  resisting  strongly." 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  ordered 
by  Mr.  Nixon,  Rep.  Hastings  Keith  (R-Mass.) 
and  the  Latvian  Press  Society,  among  others, 
have  called  for  a  congressional  hearing. 


AN  AMERICAN  PARADOX 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  history 
reveals  tlie  character  of  the  United  States 
in  manifold  ways,  both  bad  and  good; 
at  times  violent,  arrogant  and  egotis- 
tical; occasionally  conscience-ridden, 
humanitarian,  and  forward-looking. 
These  characteristics  and  others  have 
appeared  throughout  our  200-year  ex- 
perience as  a  nation,  and  sometimes  si- 


multaneously in  a  seemingly  contradic- 
tory manner.  We  are  in  an  age  dominated 
by  science  and  technology.  'We,  in  our 
democratic  tradition,  have  aspired  to  at- 
taining the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  which  has  necessitated  rational 
discussion  and  compromise — separating 
the  issue  from  the  emotionality  behind  it 
while  trying  to  maintain  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  them.  Yet,  as  has  often, 
happened,  our  means  become  our  end.s 
and  we  lose  sight  of  our  original  goals 
Such  is  the  case  today  and  it  is  reflected 
by  various  attitudes  prevalent  within  our 
country  as  well  as  in  our  national  poli- 
cies. This  balance  has  been  lost.  The 
values  which  have  produced  this  coun- 
try's finest  hours  and  on  which  our  so- 
ciety was  founded  have  become  clouded 

Mr.  President,  I  have  faith  in  the 
American  people's  resilience  and  our 
basic  sense  of  freedom  and  judgment,  yet 
the  pendulum  has  swung  away  from  that 
which  we  have  held  so  dear.  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  29,  1970,  James 
ResLon  speaks  poignantly  to  the  issues  I 
have  raised  today.  In  my  view,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  perceptive,  contemporaiy 
analyses  of  the  current  pai-adox  within 
our  countcy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Forgotten  Factor 
(By  James  Reston) 

W^ASHiNGTON. — The  mind  of  modern  man 
seems  to  be  stunned  these  days  by  facts  that 
he  feels  are  beyond  his  understanding  or 
control.  Millions  of  us  watch  football  on 
Suiiday  afternoons  and  suffer  with  any 
maimed  monster  hobbling  to  the  sidelines, 
but  somehow  the  most  appalling  human 
tragedies  and  pointless  miseries  slip  beyond 
our  comprehension. 

We  do  not  know  whether  150.000  indi- 
viduals or  500,000  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  cyclone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  in 
Pakistan  during  these  last  few  days.  The 
tickers  have  been  stuttering  in  disbelief  all 
week,  but  whatever  the  number.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  worst  human  disaster  since  the  In- 
donesian massacres  or  even  since  the  atom 
bombing  of  Hiroshima,  i.nd  somehow  it  gets 
beyond  our  grasp. 

This  cannot  be  explained  by  saying  that 
man  hns  become  less  sensitive  to  human  suf- 
fering. Despite  all  the  agonies  of  the  modern 
world,  there  Is  undoubtedly  more  respect 
for  Individual  life  and  thought,  more  pity 
for  human  distress  and  more  of  a  sense  of 
social  justice  today  than  ever  before. 

Nor  can  it  be  explained  by  saying  that 
Pakistan  is  far  away  and  that  there  Is  little 
we  can  do  to  avoid  or  relieve  the  unpredicta- 
ble convulsions  of  nature.  For  we  see  much 
the  same  insensitlvlty  to  avoidable  and 
highly  publicized  human  suffering  in  Viet- 
nam and  even  in  Appalachla. 

The  facts  of  poverty  and  even  hunger  In 
America  are  well-publicized.  The  students 
and  the  blacks  are  protesting  against  the 
known  facts,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  pro- 
testing against  the  protesters,  but  somehow 
the  point  does  not  get  through. 

The  facts  are  clear  as  well  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  Pentagon  sajj  one  of  our  recon- 
naissance planes  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  and  that  we  retaliated  with  a  raid 
by  over  200  bombers,  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  punishment  and  the  crime,  and 
the  meaning  of  such  an  attack  on  human 
life  Is  somehow  lost  even  on  many  of  the 
most  thoughtful  minds. 

So  there  is  a  puzzling  paradox:  A  decent, 
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fair-minded,  well-informed  people  somehow 
do  not  act  upon,  and  often  do  not  even  think 
about  the  information  they  have,  not  be- 
c^se'they  are  wicked  or  pitiless,  but  because 
they  do  not  ]ecl  what  they  know,  or  If  they 
do    think  they  are  helpless  to  do  anything 

^'rhus  even  when  we  have  over  4.3-mmion 
neople  iinemployed,  and  the  Congress  refuses 
to  accept  President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance 
Plan  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  afford  it 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  announces  that 
the  military  budget  must  go  up  next  year,  and 
very  few  people  even  notice  the  paradox. 
Archibald  MacLeish  helped  explain  the 
paradox  long  ago  in  an  essay  on  "Poetry  aiid 
Journalism."  The  trouble  was,  he  thought,  in 
the  divorce  between  knowing  and  feeling.  The 
Journalists  gave  us  the  facts  but  did  not  make 
us  feel  them,  and  the  woefully  Inadequate  re- 
porting of  the  Pakistan  tragedy  illustrates  his 

^  "We  do  not  feel  our  knowledge,"  he  said. 
"Nothing  could  better  Ulustrate  the  flaw  at 
the  heart  of  our  civUlzation.  .  .  .  Knowledge 
without  feeling  Is  not  knowledge  and  can 
lead  only  to  public  irresponsibility  and  indif- 
ference, and  conceivably  to  ruin.  .  .  .  When 
the  fact  is  dissociated  from  the  feel  of  the 
fact  in  the  minds  of  an  entire  people— in  the 
common  mind  of  a  civilization— that  people, 
that  civilization,  Is  in  danger." 

And  yet,  even  this  analysis  of  the  problem 
does  not  ^ve  us  the  solution.  For  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  at  the  heart  of  this  dilemma  un- 
less we  wonder  whether  we  have  forgotten  the 
central  fact  of  our  religious  heritage,  namely, 
that  every  life  is  sacred  and  inviolable — not 
only  the  lives  of  our  fellow  countrymen  but  of 
all  members  of  the  human  famUy. 

Walter  Llppmann  emphasized  the  point 
In  his  philosophic  writings  many  years  ago. 

"What  is  left  of  our  civilization,"  he  wrote, 
back  in  1940,  "will  not  be  maintained,  what 
has  been  wrecked  will  not  be  restored,  by 
imagining  that  some  new  political  gadget  can 
be  invented,  some  new  political  formula  Im- 
provised which  will  save  it.  Our  civilization 
can  be  maintained  and  restored  only  by  re- 
membering and  rediscovering  the  truths, 
and  by  reestablishing  the  virtuous  habits  on 
which  it  was  founded.  There  is  no  use  look- 
ing Into  the  blank  future  for  some  new  and 
fancy  revelation  of  what  man  needs  In  order 
to  live. 

"The  revelation  has  been  made.  By  it  man 
conquered  the  jungle  about  him  and  the  bar- 
barian within  him.  The  rudimentary  prin- 
ciples of  work  and  sacrifice  and  duty — 
and  the  •  •  •  criteria  of  truth.  Jus- 
tice, and  righteousness — and  the  grace  of 
love  and  charity — are  the  things  which  have 
made  man  free.  Men  can  keep  this  freedom 
and  reconquer  It  only  by  these  means.  These 
are  the  terms  stipulated  In  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  salvation  of  men  on  this  earth, 
and  only  in  this  profound,  this  stern,  and 
this  tested  wisdom  shall  we  find  once  more 
the  light  and  the  courage  we  need." 


MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER  WORK- 
ERS EMPLOYMENT  AMENDMENT 
NEEDED  NOW— SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH URGES  FAVORABLE  CON- 
FERENCE ACTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
month's  grim  unemployment  statistics 
clearly  underscore  the  need  for  enact- 
ment of  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Today,  approximately  4.7  million  per- 
sons have  lost  their  jobs,  nearly  2  million 
more  than  in  January  1969. 

Workers  of  all  ages  are  feeling  the  im- 
pact of  our  moimting  unemployment 
problems.  But  older  workers  and  their 
families  have  been  especially  hard  hit. 


Many  are  discovering  that  they  have 
lost  more  than  their  jobs.  Thousands 
have  also  lost  their  pensions. 

Inflationary  pressures— the  most 
rampant  in  nearly  20  years— have  added 
to  their  pressing  problems. 

In  October  there  were  1  million  un- 
employed persons  45  and  older,  nearly 
400,000  more  than  in  January  1969.  This 
represents  a  S7-percent  increase  in  the 
last  21  months. 

Once  unemployed,  these  mature  work- 
ers run  the  greatest  risk  of  long-term 
joblessness.  In  October  persons  45  and 
older  constituted  44  percent  of  the  very 
long-term  unemployed,  27  weeks  or  long- 
er. From  January  1969  to  October  1970, 
their  numbers  have  grown  from  48,000 
to  101,000— an  astounding  106-percent 
jump.  During  this  period,  their  long- 
term  unemployment — 15  weeks  or  long- 
er—has nearly  doubled,  increasing  from 
115,000  to  218,000. 

In  spite  of  this  critical  need,  older 
workers  are  still  underrepresented  in 
existing  manpower  programs. 

The  recently  passed  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act,  S.  3837,  has 
a  number  of  categorical  programs  for 
certain  target  groups— such  as  older 
workers,  Indians,  migrant  workers,  and 
Spanish-speaking  minorities. 

One  such  measure  is  my  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  employment  amend- 
ment, which  is  also  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  Kennedy).  This  proposal- 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  National 
Council  on  the  Aging,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association — American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  and  National 
Farmers  Union — would  authorize  train- 
ing counseling  and  special  supportive 
services  directed  at  the  unique  and  grow- 
ing employment  problems  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers. 

Nearly  2  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  comprehensive 
manpower  bill,  H.R.  19519.  However,  the 
House  measuie  does  not  include  the  pro- 
visions for  mid-career  services  for  indi- 
viduals 45  and  older. 

Older  persons  will,  of  course,  be  covered 
imder  the  comprehensive  manpower 
services  and  public  service  employment 
provisions  in  the  House  anc'.  Senate  bills. 
But  under  present  employment  and 
training  programs,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  youth.  Too  often  older  persons 
have  been  overlooked  or  ignored.  Without 
specific  statutory  direction,  the  prospects 
for  effective  employment  assistance  for 
the  seasoned  worker  are  not  encouraging. 
Despite  the  mgent  employment  needs 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons,  the 
United  States  still  does  not  have  a  clear- 
cut,  effective  policy  for  maxiimun  utiliza- 
tion of  individuals  now  regarded  as  older 
workers. 

The  price  the  Nation  pays  for  this  in- 
action is  a  growing  dependency  ratio  of 
nonworkers  to  workers. 

Much  can  be  gained  through  a  national 
effort  to  raise  the  productive  capacity 
and  to  provide  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  related  manpower 
services,  for  persons  45  and  older. 
Today   House   and   Senate   conferees 


hold  their  first  conference  to  resolve  the 
differences  in  both  manpower  bills. 

A  fact  sheet,  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  provides  additional 
compelling  arguments  for  inclusion  of 
the  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
amendment  in  the  conference  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fact  sheet  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Why  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workehs 
Employment  Amendment  Is  Needed  Now 

As  persons  move  into  the  45  plus  age  cate- 
gory, several  discernible  trends  become  evi- 
dent: 

Joblessness  increases; 

Duration  of  unemployment  rises  sharply; 

Labor  force  participation  declines;  and 

Poverty  increases. 

1     MILLION     tJNEMPLOYEO 

In  October  there  were  nearly  1  million  per- 
sons 45  and  older  who  had  lost  their  jobs. 
Unemployment  has  increased  by  67  percent 
for  mature  workers  since  January  1969. 

UIBOR    FORCE     "DROP-OUTS" 

Moreover,  these  statistics  only  represent 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  because  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  do  not  Include  the  labor  force 
"drop-outs  " — those  who  have  given  up  the 
active  search  for  employment.  As  of  October 
1970,  there  were  more  than  8  million  males 
45  and  older  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
work  force,  too  often  unwillingly.  Another 
20  million  women  in  this  age  category  were 
also  not  in  the  labor  force.  Assuming  that 
just  30  percent  of  these  men  (a  conservative 
estimate)  and  10  percent  of  these  mature 
women  wanted  and  needed  employment,  this 
would  mean  that  the  "real"  unemployment 
for  persons  45  and  older  would  be  approach- 
ing 5.4  million — about  700,000  more  than  the 
total  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
now. 

If  current  labor  force  participation  trends 
continue,  1  out  of  every  6  men  in  the  55  to 
64  age  category  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
work  force  by  the  time  he  reaches  his  64ih 
birthday.  Ten  years  ago  this  ratio  was  1  out 
of  8. 

LONG-TERM    UNEMPLOYMENT 

While  the  unemployment  rate  is  h'ghcr 
for  the  Nation's  youth,  persons  45  and  older 
comprise  a  disproportionately  high  percent- 
age of  the  very  long-term  unemployment  (27 
weeks  or  longer) .  In  October  they  consti- 
tuted 44  percent  of  the  total.  And  from  Jan- 
uary 1969  to  October  1970,  their  numbers 
have  grown  from  48,000  to  101,000— a  106 
percent  Increase. 

During  this  same  period,  their  long-term 
unemploj-ment  (15  weeks  or  longer)  has 
nearly  doubled,  increasing  from  115,000  to 
218,000. 

POVERTY 

In  19G9,  6.8  million  persons  55  and  older 
fell  below  the  poverty  line.  More  disturbing, 
their  aggregate  numbers  in  poverty  actually 
increased  by  100.000  since  1963.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  number  of  younger  persons  In 
poverty  declined  by  1.2  mlllicn. 

In  1969,  28  percent  of  all  persons  in  pov- 
erty— about  3  out  of  10 — were  55  or  older. 
Ten  years  ago  they  comprised  only  24  per- 
cenf  c£  the  poverty  population. 

UNDERREPRESENTED    IN    TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Under  present  training  and  employment 
programs,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  youth. 
Too  often  the  older  person  has  been  left 
out  In  the  cold.  For  example,  among  Indi- 
viduals participating  In  manpower  pro- 
grams in  1968,  approximately  64  percent  were 
21  or  younger  and  only  4  percent  were  55  or 
older. 
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DEATH  OF  LILLIAN  M.  TOBEY 

.Ir.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
widow  of  a  distinguished  U.S.  Senator 
fion  New  Hampshire  passed  away  last 
Friday,  and  I  find  it  fitting  to  memorial- 
iz°  her  today. 

Iiillian  M.  Tobey,  a  native  of  Atlanta, 
Ga ,  who  married  the  late  Senator 
Ch  irles  Tobey  in  1952,  was  a  gracious 
an(  i  courageous  personality  in  her  own 
rig  It.  Those  who  knew  her  personally, 
or  cnew  of  the  depth  of  her  devotion  to 
wo  thy  causes,  will  miss  her  as  a  source 
of   nspiration. 

1  "hough  her  marriage  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor was  to  last  only  11  months,  termi- 
nated by  his  untimely  death,  Mrs.  Tobey 
chcse  not  to  retreat  from  public  issues 
in   ler  widowhood. 

Instead,  she  fought  on,  still  lending 
hei  physical  presence  and  moral  con- 
vie  ion  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  for 
ins  ance,  until  well  into  her  seventh 
de:ade. 

qunday's  Washington  Post  published 
Tobey's  obituary,  noting  her  long- 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Ladies 
of  the  Red  Cross;  detailing  how  she 
^stered  black  voters  in  Virginia  in  the 
and  mid  1960*s;  and  how  she  joined 
second  Selma,  Ala.,  march  in  1965 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
s  a  particularly  appropriate  salute  to 
grand  and  gallant  lady,  I  should  like 
Record  to  include  the  following^ar- 
iph  from  Mrs.  Tobey's  obituary\ 
ring   a   tense   moment   of   the    (Selmoj 
h.  when  a  Selma  f>oI!ceman  stood  near 
swinging  a  nightstick.  Mrs.  Tobey,  com- 
ng  her  Southern  charm  with  New  Eng- 
wit,  said:   "It  Is  wonderful  how  Selma 
cho|>ses  the  handsomest  men  to  be  on  their 
force."  friends  recalled  yesterday.  The 
polifceman  lowered  the  nightstick,  and  smiled, 
the    said. 
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AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  BEIRUT 

l^fr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  almost 

p.r  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  the 

;rican  University  of  Beirut  during  a 

infonnation-gathering  visit  to 

Middle  East.  At  that  time  I  spoke 

university  administration  officials, 

and  students,  and  also  toured 

ous  campus  facilities. 

was  impressed  with  the  work  being 

led  on  in  various  areas — in  the  medi- 

and  natural  sciences,  the  humanities 

the  arts,  the  social  sciences  and  agri- 

,  in  engineering  and  architecture. 

pointed  out  to  me  that  about  80 

of  the  imiversity's  living  alumni 

presently   working   in    their   home 

of  origin  as  leaders  in  their  profes- 

Their    contributions    in    various 

.s  have  been  immense. 

new  medical  center  at  the  Ameri- 

University  of  Beirut  was  of  particu- 

interest.  It  includes  a  440-bed  teach- 

hospital    fully    accredited    by    the 

rican  Hospital  Association  and  pro- 

the  most  modem  facilities  in  the 

East  for  advanced  training,  re- 

and  patient  care.  I  spoke  with 

center  personnel,  many  of  whom 

training  in  hospitals  in  our  country. 

told  me  of  visitations  by  outstand- 

American  doctors  who  had  helped  in 

ous  programs  at  the  center. 

American  University  of  Beirut,  a 
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105-year-old  institution,  has  over  4,000 
students  in  attendance  from  63  coimtries 
around  the  world.  With  the  normal 
stresses  of  1970  academic  life  com- 
pounded by  the  particiilarly  emotional 
complexities  of  Middle  East  events,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  there  has  been  some 
unrest  on  this  campus  in  recent  years. 
But  to  say  the  campus  is  a  training 
ground  for  revolutionaries  is  to  exag- 
gerate the  current  situation,  in  my  opin- 
ion. I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican University  of  Beirut  personnel  are 
pursuing  constructive  academic  roles. 

I  am  including  with  this  statement 
various  documents  having  to  do  with 
current  activities  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut.  These  include  articles, 
tetter,  and  editorials  from  both  univer- 
sity personnel  and  American  writ- 
ers, and  also  documentation  about  past 
accomplishments  at  the  university. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  receives  sizable 
monetary  support  from  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  there  are  today,  as 
there  have  been  in  the  past,  important 
benefits  to  our  Nation  by  support  of  this 
institution,  not  only  in  academic  pur- 
suits but  also  in  the  unique  opportunity 
for  young  people  from  all  over  the  world 
to  learn  firsthand  about  American  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  through 
scientific  advancements. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  University  of  Beirut. 
New  York,  N.Y..  November  2.  1970. 
Mr.  John  Green. 
Editor,  the  Canton  Repository, 
Canton,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Green:  Your  October  8  editorial 
Is  a  discouraging  sequel  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  purpose  and  fact  about  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut  already  published  in 
the  October  5  issue  of  Newsweek  and  telecast 
on  the  October  6  NBC  network  program  First 
Tuesday.  To  my  knowledge,  there  never  be- 
fore has  been  a  case  where  a  university  was 
held  responsible  for  the  activities  of  its 
alumni.  Why  AUB  should  be  singled  out  for 
such  responsibility  by  a  leading  weekly  news 
magazine,  a  leading  national  television  net- 
work, and  by  responsible  newspapers  such  as 
yours.  Is  difficult  to  understand. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  your  editorial, 
you  recommend  that  the  United  States  "face 
facts  and  cut  off  any  further  aid  to  this  type 
of  an  institution,  regardless  of  its  academic 
performance  in  the  past."  Such  a  suggestion 
is  upsetting,  not  only  because  it  calls  for  the 
end  of  vital  financial  support,  but  because  it 
Ignores  totally  the  full  facts  of  AVB's 
present  academic  performance  as  well 
as  detailed  plans  for  further  enrich- 
ment and  broadening  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram. It  Ignores  the  fact  the  AUB  is  a  leader 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  fields  of  the  medical 
and  natural  sciences,  the  humanities  and  the 
arts,  the  social  sciences  and  agriculture,  and 
in  engineering  and  architecture.  It  ignores 
the  fact  that  eighty  percent  of  AUB's  living 
alumni  are  working  in  their  regions  of  origin 
as  leaders  In  their  professions.  It  Ignores  the 
fact  of  recent  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  man  through  the  research  activities  of 
AUB  scientists:  the  development  of  Laubina. 
Najah  wheat,  and  of  Fycrete.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  AUB's  new  medical  center  (in- 
cluding a  440-bed  teaching  hospital  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
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tlon)  provides  modern  facilities  for  advanced 
training,  research,  and  patient  care.  It  ignores 
the  fact  that  AUB's  four  thousand  member 
student  body  comes  from  sixty-three 
countries. 

AUB  Is  proud  of  Its  105  year  history.  AUB 
Is  proud  of  the  fact  of  Its  role  in  providing 
an  American-type  university  education  of 
unequalled  quality  In  the  Middle  East.  AUB 
agrees  that  the  United  States  should  face 
facts.  AUB  receives  support  from  the  United 
States  because  of  these  facts.  And  it  is  the 
totality  of  these  facts  that  assures  AUB  of 
continued  financial  help  from  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Crawford, 

Vice  President. 


I  From  the  Canton  Repository,  Canton,  Ohio 
October  8,  19701 
Cut  Off  Funds 

The  American  University  in  Beirut  (AUB) 
has  long  been  noted  as  the  source  of  profes- 
sional talent  in  the  Mideast.  Now  it  can 
claim  a  questionable  distinction.  It  would 
appear  to  be  the  primary  source  of  leader- 
ship for  the  hijackers  and  guerrillas. 

The  chief  of  the  ultra-radical  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  grad- 
uated from  this  university.  The  number 
two  man.  Dr.  Wadla  Haddad,  and  the  al- 
leged mastermind  of  last  month's  hijack- 
ings, was  a  fellow  student  at  AUB.  Leila 
Khaled,  the  terrorist  who  pulled  off  one 
hijacking  and  was  captured  while  attempting 
another,  studied  at  the  Amreican  University 
in  Beirut. 

Despite  this  dubious  record  the  United 
States  continues  to  pour  funds  into  Beirut 
to  .support  AUB.  Last  year  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  provided  AUB 
with  $10  million  in  operating  and  building 
funds. 

With  campus  politics  today  tied  directly 
to  the  Palestine  guerrilla  movement,  it  is 
about  time  for  the  United  States  to  face 
facts  and  cut  off  any  further  aid  to  this  type 
of  an  institution,  regardless  of  Its  academic 
performance  in  the  past. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12.  19701 
Dealing  WriH   Arab   Hijackers 

To  THE  Editor:  The  multiple  hijackings 
are  over,  the  planes  destroyed,  ransoms  paid, 
and  hostages  freed.  What  are  the  obvious 
lessons? 

The  British  were  generous  to  the  girl  air 
pirate  who  attempted  to  hijack  an  El  Al 
plane.  The  plane  was  not  scheduled  to  land 
in  London.  Why  did  they  not  make  her  stay 
on  the  plane  and  continue  her  flight?  They 
permitted  her  to  enter  Britain  and  were  re- 
warded for  their  generosity  with  Arab  grati- 
ture.  A  B.O.A.C.  Jet  was  hijacked  and  de- 
stroyed and  the  passengers  held  as  hostages. 

In  Switzerland,  Greece  and  Germany,  Arab 
terrorists  are  free  to  commit  crimes  including 
murdering  Greek  children.  Trials  and  con- 
victions are  irrelevant.  Convicted  criminals 
are  freed  v;hen  their  gangster  friends  hijack 
another  plane.  In  the  understandable  anxiety 
over  safety  of  hostages,  justice  and  punish- 
ment for  criminals  are  forgotten 

Why  not  extradite  such  criminals  Immedi- 
ately to  Israel  for  Just  and  humane  punish- 
ment? With  no  ransom  to  pay,  Europeans 
would  then  be  immune  to  backmail 

Americans  have  been  hit  hardest  by  air 
piracy  Yet  the  United  States  Government 
does  nothing  against  air  pirates  and  proposes 
additional  taxes  on  American  travelers  to 
finance  new  security  measures  American 
travelers  and  taxpayers  are  penalized  for  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
control  air  privacy.  Victims  are  punished  and 
criminals  are  rewarded 

The  United  States  Government  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  freedom  of  Americans  to  travel 
everywhere.  The  Arab  terrorists   and  their 
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supporters  should  pay  for  destroyed  aircraft 
and  new  security  procedures. 

The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  operates  legally  with  government 
support  in  many  Arab  countries.  Let  these 
governments  and  their  nationals  pay  for 
damages  and  expenses  caused  by  air  piracy, 
rather  than  the  American  taxpayer.  Hitting 
them  in  their  pocketbooks  may  bring  them  to 
their  senses. 

Nationals  of  such  countries  should  be 
charged  $100  for  entry  visas.  Students  from 
these  countries  should  not  be  subsidized  by 
American  taxpayers  and  should  pay  their  full 
share  of  the  cost  of  running  a  university, 
rather  than  a  symbolic  tuition  fee. 

American  government  funds  should  not 
support  organizations  in  Arab  countries 
which  train  terrorists,  like  the  so-called  ref- 
ugee camps  and  the  American  University  in 
Beirut,  which  proudly  admit  over  American 
television  that  terrorists  are  trained  there. 
The  funds  could  be  diverted  to  reimburse 
T.W.A.  and  Pan  Am  for  their  losses  In  de- 
stroyed aircraft. 

Support  for  genuine  humanitarian  and 
educational  purposes  should  not  be  stopped. 
Bona  fide  Arab  students  should  not  be  penal- 
ized If  they  sign  an  oath  that  they  do  not 
support  terrorist  activities.  But  the  American 
Government  should  know  what  it  is  doing, 
and  should  not  use  taxpayers'  money  to  sub- 
sidize terrorism  and  air  piracy. 

Harry  J.  Lipkin, 
Rehovoth,  Israel,  Nov.  4, 1970. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  1970] 
Terrorist  Charge  Denied 

To  THE  Editor:  Prof.  Harry  Lipkin's  letter 
(Nov.  12)  from  Rehovoth,  Israel,  must  not 
pass  unanswered.  He  suffers  the  fallacy  of  so 
many  well-meaning  individuals  throughout 
the  world — the  fallacy  of  accepting  as  fact 
that  which  is  not  true,  simply  because  it  is 
emotionally  appealing. 

In  his  last  two  paragraphs.  Professor  Lip- 
kin  is  wrong  in  his  assumptions  about  the 
American  University  of  Beirut.  Obviously,  he 
has  accepted  as  fact  the  misrepresentation 
of  A.U.B.'s  purpose  disseminated  recently  by 
some  sectors  of  the  media  (e.g.,  Newsweek 
and  N.B.C.  Television).  His  words  echo  simi- 
lar statements  and  recommendations  made 
editorially  by  an  Ohio  newspaper.  He  states 
that  A.U.B.  trains  terrorists  and  "proudly 
admits  over  American  television  that  terror- 
ists are  trained  there."  This  Is  completely 
false.  On  behalf  of  the  university,  I  deny 
It  categorically. 

A.U.B.  does  not  train  terrorists.  A.U.B. 
trains  leaders  in  the  medical  and  agricultural 
sciences,  the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
the  hard  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  and  in 
engineering  and  architecture.  A.U.B.  does  not 
train  students  for  any  sort  of  particular 
political  or  warlike  activity. 

As  is  true  of  any  university  or  institution 
of  higher  learning  anywhere  in  the  world — 
including  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence where  Professor  Lipkin  is  now  teach- 
ing—A.U.B.'s  student  body,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration are  individuals.  Individuals  de- 
velop differently  In  attitude  and  in  degree 
of  participation  in  society.  But  no  university 
anywhere  is,  or  should  be,  responsible  for 
the  individual  activities  or  personal  thoughts 
of  its  alumni  or  former  students. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  Professor  Lip- 
kin's  lack  of  understanding  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  as  expressed  in  his  let- 
ter, will  be  replaced  by  discrimination  be- 
tween   fact    and    emotional    fiction. 
Robert  W.  Crawford, 
Vice  President,  American  University  of 
Beirut,  New  York,  Nov.  13. 1970. 

[From  Newsweek,  Oct.  5,  1970] 

GtTERBILLA    U. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  century,  the  Amer- 
ican University  in  Beirut  has  been  supplying 
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Mldeastern  countries  with  a  steady  stream 
of  presidents,  prime  ministers,  ambassadors, 
doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen.  To  that 
imposing  list  of  profesisonal  elites  can  now 
be  added  two  striking  new  categories:  aerial 
hijackers  and  guerrillas. 

Dr.  George  Habbash,  chief  of  the  ultra- 
radical Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  graduated  from  AUB  at  the  top 
of  his  medical  class  twenty  years  ago.  One  of 
his  fellow  students  was  Dr.  Wadla  Haddad, 
the  PFLP's  No.  2  man  and  the  reputed 
mastermind  of  last  month's  skyjackings. 
Leila  Kiialed,  the  24-year-old  terrorist  who 
helped  pull  off  one  hijacking  last  year  and 
was  captured  while  attempting  another  last 
month,  studied  at  AUB  after  attending  the 
American  Girls  School  In  Sidon.  And  count- 
less other  students  and  former  students  at 
the  picture-postcard  campus  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  leave  the  university  with  a 
sophisticated  grounding  in  Arab  nationalist 
politics  tliat  helps  carry  them  into  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrilla  movement. 

AUB,  in  fact,  has  long  played  an  important 
role  in  Arab  thought.  A  book  by  the  univer- 
sity's distinguished  professor  of  history  Con- 
stantine  Zurayk,  "Arab  Consciousness  and 
Nationalism,"  was  read  clandestinely  in 
schools  throughout  th  Arab  world  during  the 
last  years  of  the  British  and  French  man- 
dates. And  in  sharp  contrast  to  other  uni- 
versities in  the  Middle  East,  most  of  which 
are  stale-controlled.  AUB  has  always  en- 
couraged academic  freedom.  "The  process  of 
education,"  AUB  vice  president  Robert  Craw- 
ford told  Newsweek's  Madlyn  Mlllimet  last 
veek,  "consists  of  teaching  people  to  question 
the  society  in  which  we  live." 

In  that,  AUB  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. Although  the  school  has  trietl  to  limit 
political  activity  on  campus,  it  can  contain 
young  Arab  firebrands  no  more  ea.sily  than  a 
U.S.  institution  can  curb  radical  provoca- 
teurs. Like  U.S.  universities,  AUB  expects  its 
intellectual  training  to  exert  a  steadying  in- 
fluence on  its  young  graduates.  "The  univer- 
sity has  been  very  careful  to  stay  outside  the 
political  arena,"  insists  an  official  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development, 
which  provided  AUB  with  $10  million  in 
operating  and  building  funds  last  year.  "But 
individuals  have  not. " 

Commando:  Politics  at  AUB  today  is  tied 
directly  to  the  Palestine  guerrilla  movement. 
Many  students  belong  to  one  of  the  guerrilla 
groups,  mainly  the  PFLP  or  Al  Fatah,  and 
often  spend  their  summers  and  weekends  In 
commando  training  camps.  Some  students 
have  even  been  accused  of  stealing  chemicals 
from  university  laboratories  to  use  in  making 
explosives.  Most  of  the  recruiting  for  rebel 
organizations  takes  place  at  a  student  hang- 
out called  Fiesal's  Restaurant,  which  faces 
AUB's  main  gate.  There,  students  and  former 
students  sit  around  arguing  politics  endlessly 
over  cup  after  cup  of  Turkish  coffee,  while 
guerrilla  scouts  quietly  scrutinize  the  talkers 
m  search  of  future  leaders. 

The  guerrillas  win  sympathy,  too,  from 
a  hard  core  of  U.S.  leftist  students  enrolled 
at  AUB,  who  spread  anti-U.S.  doctrine  among 
the  locals  and  help  organize  pro-commando 
demonstrations.  Last  spring,  some  Amer- 
ican students  greeted  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  Sisco  with  a  big  "Slsco  Go 
Home  "  sign  and  pelted  the  U.S.  Embassy  with 
rocks.  Equally  vociferous,  in  their  own  way, 
are  several  U.S.  faculty  members,  who  have 
formed  a  pres.sure  group  called  Americans  for 
Justice  In  the  Middle  East  and  bombard  the 
White  House.  Congress  and  U.S.  publications 
with  cables  and  letters  arguing  the  Pales- 
tinian cause. 

Chicken:  Still,  most  of  the  university's 
4.000  students  (about  75  per  cent  from  Arab 
countries)  choose  AUB  not  out  of  political 
motives  but  simply  because  It  is  the  best 
university  in  the  Arab  world.  Founded  by 
missionaries  in  1866  (but  now  nonsectarlan) , 


AUB  offers  a  broad  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum and  .sixteen  doctoral  programs.  Includ- 
ing agriculture,  public  health  and  medicine. 
In  the  early  1950s,  concerned  that  it  was 
educating  mostly  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Arab  rich,  the  university  Instituted  a 
concerted  scholarship  program  that  now  of- 
fers financial  assistance  to  51  per  cent  of  its 
students.  And  AUB  is  also  responsible  for  im- 
pressive research  achievements.  AUB  scien- 
tists created  a  strain  of  dry-land  wheat  and 
may  double  pioductlon  in  the  water -starved 
Middle  East,  perfected  a  glass-fiber  material 
to  replace  expensive  steel  reinforcement  In 
concrete  buildings  and  developed  the  hope- 
lessly stringy  Lebanese  chicken  Into  a  bird 
tender  enough  to  carry  a  $30  mllllon-a-year 
poultry  industry. 

The  aggressive  young  men  and  women  who 
spring  from  AUB  appear  torn  betv/een  ad- 
miration for  their  American-style  education 
and  distrust  of  the  country  that  offers  it. 
"Of  course  we  reject  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  capitalist  mentality  of  most  Amer- 
icans," an  AUB  student  who  doubles  as  a 
guerrilla  group  leader  said  recently.  "But  we 
have  also  learned  to  respect  a  culture  that 
gives  even  rebels  the  right  to  think  and  say 
what  they  want.  If  there  should  ever  be  a 
Palestinian  state  run  by  us,  It  would  be  anti- 
Imperlallst,  antl-Washlngton  and  anti-bour- 
geois. But  I  don't  believe  that  it  would  truly 
be  anti-American." 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Oct.  19.  1970) 
Education  and  Activists 

While  much  of  the  article  on  the  Amer- 
ican University  of  Beirut  (Education.  Oct. 
5)  includes  correct  factual  and  positive  in- 
terpretive information,  some  other  parts, 
such  as  the  title  "Guerrilla  U."  and  the 
pictures  oi  Miss  Khaled  and  Dr.  Habbash, 
leave  the  re.\der  with  the  distinct  Impres- 
sion that  AUB  is  devoted  primarily  to  the 
training  of  those  who  disrupt  society.  This 
is  not  true. 

The  American  University  of  Beirut,  during 
Its  105  years  of  existence,  has  provided  a  uni- 
versity education  to  thousands  of  Middle 
Easterners  who  have  become  leaders  In  all 
areas  of  life.  As  Is  true  of  any  university, 
there  are  tiiose  among  Its  alumni  who  have 
called  attention  to  tliemselves  by  dramatic 
actions  that  nre  considered  newsworthy  at 
that  given  moment  In  history.  As  a  result  of 
the  tragic  events  associated  with  the  recent 
history  of  the  Arab  world.  Including  the 
creation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
Palestinian  refugees,  a  number  of  AUB 
graduates — among  otliers — chose  to  pursue 
the  correction  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
basic  injustice.  This  choice  does  not  mean 
that  AUB  trained  them  for  such  a  role.  AUB 
trained  them  in  their  chosen  academic 
fields — In  the  medical  and  agricultural 
sciences,  In  the  humanities,  social  sciences, 
the  arts,  engineering,  and  in  architecture. 
In  the  United  States,  those  who  seek  radical 
change  (e.g..  the  new  leftist,  the  member  of 
the  radical  right,  or  the  black  militant)  are 
not  Identified  as  specific  products  of  any  par- 
ticular university.  Nor  Is  it  assumed  that  an 
activist  of  any  special  persuasion  Is  an  ac- 
tivist because  of  the  education  he  received 
at  an  Identified  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Why  shoujd  AUB  be  considered  diffei'- 
ently? 

Robert  W.  Crawford, 
Vice     President,     American     University 
of  Beirut,  New  York  City. 

NBC   News  Presents:    First  Txjesday, 
October   6,    1970 

Sandor  Vanocur.  Good  evening.  This  Is  the 
First  Tuesday  in  October,  and  I'm  Sandor 
Vanocur.  We'll  be  back  with  a  report  on 
Arab  students  at  American  University  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  The  university  Is  supported 
largely  by  American  funds.  It's  become  such 
a  breeding  ground  for  Arab  revolutionaries 
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md  terrorists  that  it's  becoming  known  as 
Guerrilla  U. 

Never  before  have  so  many  Americans  been 
Irawn  so  close,  emotionally  and  physically, 
to  the  Middle  Eastern  caldron.  We  are  Intrl- 
:ately  connected  to  the  Middle  East  In  ob- 
rtous  ways,  and  In  other  ways  not  so  obvious. 
Jetliner  hijackings,  the  blowing  up  of  air- 
;raft,  holding  Americans  as  hostages,  obvl- 
3usly  all  this  hits  close  to  home. 

It  probably  Is  not  so  well  known  that 
Vmerlcan  Interests  are  Involved  In  the  nur- 
iirlng  of  Arab  leaders,  including  Palestinian 
ruerrlllas  and  terrorists.  American  Unlver- 
ilty  in  Beirut,  Lebanon  is  a  political  gfreen- 
louse.  Extracurricular  activity  among  stu- 
lents  there  extends  to  guerrilla  recruitment 
ind  training. 

The  university  was  founded  by  Americans, 

rhartered  In  New  York  State,  It  gets  money 

:  rom  the  United  States  Government,  from 

1  ome  of  the  best  known  American  founda- 

ions,  and  from  large  American  corporations, 

I  specially  oil  companies,      i 

A  number  of  students  '  frwn  the  school 
(  ome  to  the  United  States  on  scholarships 
;  >rovlded  In  many  cases  by  American  Instl- 
'  utiona.  These  Arab  students  hold  to  the 
I  motional  and  philosophical  thought  which 
:  inks  them  to  events  in  the  Middle  B^st, 
'  i-here  other  more  militant  Arab  students 
1  ake  active  roles  in  the  growing  guerrilla 
1  novements. 

Tliese  are  future  Arab  commandoes;  they 
;  .re  6  to  12  years  old,  and  their  rifles  hold 
J  ive  ammunition. 
(Shouts  by  trainees.) 

For  these  children  the  future  of  the  Arab 
'k-orld  does  not  rest  with  the  graj-lng  poU- 
1  iclans  who  sit  in  palaces  and  executive 
laanslons.  They  look  to  leadership  to  a 
:  ounger  breed,  to  militant  and  hardheaded 
.  krab  college  students. 

For  many  years  the  American  University 
1 Q  Beirut  has  been  a  spawning  ground  for 
;  irab  leaders  and  activists,  such  as  Dr.  George 
1  labash.  the  popular  front  leader,  and  hi- 
,  acker  Lila  Colette.  It  Is  today  a  pipeline  to 
1  he  Palestinian  guerrilla  movement. 

Man.  Our  greatest  problem  here  Is  that  of 
t  he  students  who  come  from  originally  the 
1  'alestlne  area,  and  who  over  the  years,  of 
(ourse,  have  felt  that  theirs  Is  a  special 
1  Toblem.  and  they  feel  that  they  would  like 
t3  regain  the  territory  in  which  they  were 
1  ving. 

Naturally  the  problem  Is  a  political  one. 
'■he  university  feels  that  every  student  has 
s  right  to  express  his  views  and  to  do  what- 
e  ver  he  can  do  to  Influence  others  into  ac- 
c  rpting  his  views. 

Woman.  We  really  still  appreciate  study- 
1  ig.  and  most  of  the  revolutionaries  go  to  the 
I  nlversities  at  the  same  time  and  all  try 
1Q  cope  with  their  studies.  Maybe  they 
1  -ave  for  some  years  and  they  come  back. 
\  ^e  have  to  recruit  personnel  or  we  have  to 
I  se  the  manpower  resources  that  we  have 
f  jr  the  revolution,  for  the  good  of  the 
T  "volution. 

So  each  year  the  revolution  Is  gaining 
r  ew  masses,  whether  from  the  Palestinians 
c  r  Arabs  or  all  the — 

VANOcra.  Students  from  the  campus  op- 
p  pse  Jordan's  King  Hussein  as  well  as  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 

(Student  protest  noise — chants  and  clap- 
P  ng.) 

The  Jordanian  Embassy.  School  officials 
n  ake  little  attempt  to  prevent  this  type  of 
protest,  even  when  the  United  States  "is  the 
t  irget.  When  rocks  were  thrown  at  the 
.American  Embassy,  campus  officials  said  It 
V  as  necessary  to  allow  students  to  express 
t  leir   feelings. 

(Arab  language  over  PA  system.) 
Politics  and   warfare   are  followed   avidly 
t  y  students  in  Beirut. 

Radio  Voice.  The  Palestinian  leader, 
y  isir  Arafat.  Commander-in-Chief — 

Vanocttr.  Their  counterparts  in  the  United 
S  ates,  other  Arab  students,  are  Just  as  eager 


to  keep  In  touch  with  the  Middle  Eastern 
developments.  Social  clubs  on  campuses  are 
used  to  acquaint  non-Arabs  with  the  Arab 
points  of  view. 

One  estimate  Is  that  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand Arab  students  In  this  country.  Many 
are  Palestinians.  Many  came  directly  from 
the  American  University  In  Beirut. 

And  with  their  politics  Intact  they  have 
blended  into  American  college  life. 

Man.  The  Arab  are  pictured  in  the  frame 
of  desert,  the  camel,  the  veal(?).  These 
things  do  not  exist  anymore.  Our  societies 
have  undergone  a  lot  of  changes.  Some  of  the 
people  were  astonished  that  an  Arab  wovild 
lock  like  this.  Just  as  an  American  would 
look.  Probably  they  have  expected  me  to 
come  to  M.I.T.  riding  my  camel  everyday. 

After  getting  my  doctorate — doctoral  thesis 
finished,  I'm  planning  to  stay  for  one  year 
In  a  factory.  In  a  nuclear  firm  In  the  States 
to  get  practical  experience.  Then  I  think  by 
then  somewhere  in  the  Arab  world  nuclear 
energy  would  be  needed.  We  have  Increased 
demand  on  energy,  and  I  hope  by  then  I  will 
be  able  to  put  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
learned  here  Into  useful  applications  some- 
where in  the  Arab  world. 

Woman.  We  cannot  forget  that  there  is  a 
war;  we  cannot  forget  that  there  is  some- 
thing called  the  Palestinian  revolution,  and 
we  don't  want  to  forget  It  now. 

Man.  The  Palestinians  are  definitely  the 
underdogs;  they  are  definitely  the  oppressed 
people. 

Woman.  I  think  that  the  Palestinian  revo- 
lution Is  not  Jvist  a  Palestinian  revolution. 
I  think  It  Is  the  avant  garde  of  an  Arab 
revolution. 

Man.  Our  conception  of  Palestine  Is  not 
a  piece  of  land  or  a  farm  or  a  house.  It's  the 
concept  of  a  home.  And  this  Is  the  main 
motivation  for  the  young  Palestinians  to  go 
back  to  Palestine. 

Man.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Jews,  the 
Arabs,  the  Christians  all  live  happily,  but 
not  under  those  circumstances  where  you  are 
forced  to  get  out  of  your  country;  you  are 
forced  to  get  out  of  your  home,  and  yet 
there  Is  nobody  recognizing  your  rights. 

Man.  Maybe  I'm  not  the  sort  of  person  to 
go  around  hijacking  planes,  but  perhaps  I 
have  other  different  alms  In  life.  But  per- 
haps I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  this 
person  who  has  been  living  In  an  awful  place 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  I  mean  he's  lost 
everything.  He's  lost  his  house;  he's  lost  Ills 
land.  There's  nothing  more  to  lose. 

Man.  What  I  don't  understand  Is  why  Is 
so  hijacking  such  a  big  thing  In  the  news. 
It  seems  to  be  much  more  in  the  news  than 
wiping  out  whole  villages. 

Man.  The  Arab  guerrilla,  the  latest  hap- 
pening, the  hijacking  and  other  things,  they 
are  not  killers.  They  are  trying  to  waken 
those  people  In  the  world. 

Woman.  When  we  go  back  home  It  Is  going 
back  to  a  country  that  Is  Involved  in  a  war. 
Every  day  there  Is  something  going  on. 

Man.  In  despair,  like  men  clutching  at 
straws,  they  find  themselves  through  ex- 
pressing their  will  to  have  manifest  destiny, 
an  identity  of  iheir  own;  and  in  so  doing,  it 
seems  to  me  at  least  that  the  label  of  free- 
dom fighter  Is  fairly  justified. 

Woman.  It's  going  to  be  a  long,  long,  long 
struggle. 

(Children  training  shouts.) 

Vanocxjr.  The  militancy  of  Arab  youth  is 
echoed  by  preteen  boys  and  girls,  led  by  a 
cadre  of  Arab  students  who  in  turn  are  edu- 
cated by  American  teachers  in  American 
schools. 

(Arab  voices  In  training.) 

There  Is  nothing  playful  about  the  group 
of  children.  This  camp  is  said  to  be  In  a 
front  line  area.  The  loaded  guns  are  carried 
at  all  times.  Children  bivouac,  take  turns 
at  guard  duty,  and  are  Instructed  by  the 
college  students  to  fight  if  the  outpost  Is 
ever  attacked. 

Woman.  The  rtudents  know  that  our  way  is 
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very  long;  they  know  that  maybe  our  chll- 
dren  will  go  back  to  Palestine. 

Vanocxjr.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
has  said  that  federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  keeping  Arab  students  and  other 
Arab  nationals  under  surveillance  in  the 
United  States.  Mitchell  said  that  foreign 
nationals  are  'requently  kept  under  sitfveil- 
lance.  However,  In  the  case  of  the  Arabs,  one 
reason  for  the  surveillance  seems  to  be  based 
on  government  fears  that  Palestinian  guer- 
rUla  groups  might  use  Arab  nationals  to 
bring  the  Middle  East  conflict  to  the  United 
States. 

Copy  of  Cable  Sent  by  President  Kirkwood 
TO  Mr.  Julian  Goodman,  President,  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  October  14,'  1970 
"In  name  of  American  University  of 
Beirut  aye  protest  strongly  reporting  in  Oc- 
tober six  first  Tuesday  report  by  Sander 
Vanocur.  Image  created  equates  university 
purpose  and  activities  with  training  ter- 
rorists and  sponsoring  guerrilla  activities. 
This  absolutely  untrue.  Purpose  of  AUB  is 
to  provide  American  type  education  to  peo- 
ples of  Middle  East  leading  to  their  construc- 
tive participation  as  leaders  of  society.  Your 
program  an  Insult  to  all  graduates  as  well 
as  to  ctirrent  students  faculty  administra- 
tion and  trustees.  Among  AUB  graduates 
are  present  Prime  Minister  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
four  members  new  Lebanese  Cabinet,  many 
members  diplomatic  missions  to  United  Na- 
tions as  well  as  secretariat  staff.  Immediate 
past  president  International  Association  of 
Universities,  former  President  of  General  As- 
sembly Charles  Malik  who  led  White  House 
prayer  at  request  President  Nixon,  president 
and  board  chairman  Middle  East  Airlines 
plus  other  leaders  business,  education,  com- 
munications media.  AUB  as  Institution  is 
non-political.  As  Is  true  all  universities  In 
world  we  do  not  control  or  advocate  poli- 
cies followed  by  individual  graduates.  Re- 
quest NBC  rectify  misrepresentation  of  AUB 
role  with  documentary  program  showing 
scof>e  oiu:  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams In  medicine,  agriculture,  engineering, 
as  well  as  humanities,  social  sciences,  arts 
and  sciences." 

NBC  News 
Thirty  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  21,  1970. 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Kirkwood, 
President. 

American  University  of  Beirut, 
Beirut,  Lebanon 

Dear  Dr.  Kirkwood:  Your  cable  to  Mr. 
Goodman  has  been  passed  on  to  me  as  a 
matter  pertaining  to  NBC  News. 

I  am  sorry  the  reports  transmitted  to  you 
about  the  treatment  of  your  University  dur- 
ing a  film  about  the  relationship  between 
Palestine  students  and  Arab  guerillas  led  you 
to  conclude  your  University  hsul  been  mis- 
represented. 

The  subject,  of  course,  was  not  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  nor  did  It  pretend 
to  be,  and  the  association  of  the  activities 
of  some  of  the  students  with  the  administra- 
tion as  policies  of  the  school  was  no  more 
valid  in  your  case  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Okla- 
homa State  University,  or  any  other  of  several 
institutions  of  higher  learning  shown  be- 
cause Arab  students  sympathetic  to  Pales- 
tinian activities,  or  participating  in  them, 
are  students  there. 

We  did  not,  as  your  cable  said,  equate 
"university  purpose  with  training  terrorists 
and  sponsoring  guerilla  activities"  any  more 
in  yoiu-  case  than  In  the  others.  In  the  case 
of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  we  did 
show  a  member  of  the  faculty  Dean  Najamy, 
stating,  as  your  cable  also  states,  that  the 
University  does  not  presume  to  control  po- 
litical views  and  activities  of  students. 

The  very  purpose  of  using  the  word  "extra- 
curricular" In  the  Introduction  was  to  make 
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clear  that  whatever  activities  we  showed  of 
yoiu  students  was  not  under  the  aegis  of 
the  University.  There  were  other  such  In- 
stances in  the  script  of  the  report  Itself. 

You  may  or  may  not  remember  that  what 
may  have  been  the  first,  and  what  to  my 
mind  was  certainly  the  best,  American  tele- 
vision network  treatment  of  the  development 
of  laubina  and  Its  use  and  its  promise  was 
John  Chancellor's  NBC  News  report  on  No- 
vember 28,  1967.  It  would  have  been  unthink- 
able to  introduce  that  report  or  somehow  as- 
sociate with  it  the  information  that  the 
Americans  University  of  Beirut  is  also  where 
many  young  Palestinians  study  and  some  of 
them  a"re  recruited  while  physically  there  (al- 
though not  by  the  University)  for  guerilla 
activities  or  to  guerilla  sympathies. 

The  activities  of  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  at  many  universities  and  many 
others  around  the  world  are  often  in  the 
news  these  days,  sometimes  in  ways  large 
numbers  of  people  find  objectionable.  But 
although  the  suggestion  keeps  recurring,  I 
would  find  it  difficult  to  accompany  each 
such  news  report,  or  any  of  the  subsequent 
reports  outlining  new  developments  and 
often  some  l>ackground,  with  the  more  posi- 
tives and  often  more  Import^.nt  achievements 
of  each  such  university,  its  Illustrious  grad- 
uates, its  contributions  to  knowledge  and 
progress. 

Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  upon  review,  as 
It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  that  the  subject 
Itself  is  definitely  a  valid  one,  the  role  of 
students,  very  often  th  best  students.  In 
Palestinian  guerilla  activities,  a  peneral  area 
certainly  of  current  concern  at  the  time  the 
report  was  presented.  It  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  your  cable  but  it  mny  be  of  interest 
to  you  that  we  have  received  some  criticism 
from  viewers  that  the  treatment  was  too 
sympathetic  to  the  guerilla  movement. 

I  hope  some  of  the  points  I  have  raised  in 
this  letter  will  serve  to  allay  somewhat  your 
concern  about  how  the  American  University 
of  Beirut  fared  In  the  program.  I  appreciate 
the  concern  and  once  again  assure  you  It 
was  not  our  Intent  to  distort  your  Univer- 
sity's purposes,  nor  do  I  feel  this  was  done. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

REin^EN  Prank. 

American  University  of  Beirut,  Republic 
OF  Lebanon 

Beirut. — A  five-man  International  team  of 
nutritionists  at  American  University  of 
Beirut  has  successfully  developed  and  tested 
a  protein-rich  diet  supplement  to  help  defeat 
starvation  among  infants  and  pre-school 
children  in  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
India,  and  Pakistan. 

The  total  cost  of  Laubina,  as  the  new  sup- 
plement Is  named,  would  be  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  child  dally,  according  to  Dr. 
James  W.  Cowan,  team  spokesman. 

Dr.  Cowan,  Assistant  Dean  of  AUB's  Faculty 
of  Agriculture,  said  that  wholly  palatable 
Laubina  has  proved  its  effectiveness  In  de- 
terring and  curing  protein  calorie  malnutri- 
tion through  six  years  of  testing  and  is  now 
ready  for  commercial  manufacture. 

The  International  team  of  Lebanese,  Jor- 
danian, British  and  American  doctors  and 
nutritionists  from  AUB's  Faculties  of  Agri- 
culture and  Medical  Sciences  developed 
Laubina  from  such  native  products  as  the 
chick  pea,  boiled  wheat  and  dried  skimmed 
milk.  The  chick  i>ea  Is  a  common  dietary  In- 
gredient In  all  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
North  Africa,  India  and  Pakistan. 

Laubina  In  Its  final  form  Is  a  fine  powder 
which  can  be  used  as  a  sole  food  or  diet 
supplement,  providing  four  calories  per  gram 
to  users.  It  may  be  suspended  in  a  bottle  for 
nipple  feeding  or  made  Into  a  paste  for 
rpoon  feeding,  like  Pablum.  Laubina  may  also 
be  sprinkled  Into  thin  soup  or  on  vegetable 
dishes  of  lower  protein  value.  It  can  be  mixed 
with  citrus  Juices  or  on  fresh  fruits  for  Vita- 
min C.  Laubina  could  also  conceivably  be 
made  into  a  breakfast  food. 


"Laubina  Is  better  than  any  native  cereals 
because  it  has  a  higher  amount  of  protein 
and  better  protein  balance,"  said  Dr.  Cowan. 
"Three  and  one-half  cents  per  day  would 
furnish  a  child's  total  protein  requirement 
and  one-half  his  calories.  Two  feedings  with 
100  grams  of  Laubina  each  day  plus  two 
other  meals  from  any  source  covers  a  child's 
complete  calorie  requirement.  Two  hundred 
grams  of  Laubina  equals  the  protein  In  a 
half-pound  of  steak  or  a  quart  of  milk." 

Team  members  included  Dr.  Cowan,  AUB's 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition  when  the 
first  batch  of  Laubina  was  mixed  in  1963; 
Lebanese  doctor  Raja  Y.  Asfour,  a  pediatri- 
cian who  named  Laubina  after  Lebanon  and 
il:e  American  University  of  Beirut;  Jordanian 
food  technologist  R.  I.  Tannous;  and  British 
professors  Donald  S.  McLaren,  a  medical  doc- 
tor and  research  professor  of  clinical  nutri- 
tion, and  Dr.  Peter  Pellet.  AUB  nutritionist. 
They  stressed  that  while  development  of 
Lr.ublna  marked  a  major  breakthrough  In 
the  effective  uses  of  sources  of  protein  to 
combat  malnutrition  and  starvation,  Its 
fire:  tc!:t  Impact  would  be  achieved  through  a 
far-reaching  educational  campaign  In  the 
covintries  conceriied.  Improvement  of  local 
diet  then  becomes  an  integral  part  of  a 
nation's  total  social  and  economic  reform 
pr  "-r  in. 

AUB's  research  Into  protein  calorie  malnu- 
trition began  in  1961.  Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell,  Di- 
rector of  Columbia  University's  Institute  of 
Nutrition  Sciences  obtained  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  grant  and  AUB's  assistance 
In  developing  a  protein-rich  infant  food  mix- 
ture suitable  for  use  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  provided  the  etiuipment 
which  made  the  program  possible. 

American  University  of  Beirut  has  request- 
ed copyright  privileges  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Heilth  Service  throvgh  Dr.  Sebrell. 

rOUn-MOKTH    tests    save    MIDEAST    BABIES 

During  a  series  of  four-month  tests  begun 
In  1963,  Lebanese  and  Jordanian  children 
suffering  from  severe  protein  deficiency  were 
saved  by  Laubina.  In  Just  four  months  the 
babies,  who  had  been  near  death  when 
brought  to  the  doctors,  were  restored  to  full 
and  vigorous  health,  plump  and  bright-eyed. 
They  enjoyed  eating  it,  too. 

Part  of  the  present  testing  includes  a  psy- 
chological unit  under  Dr.  McLaren's  direction 
aimed  at  determining  the  relationship  be- 
tween protein  calorie  malnutrition  and  men- 
tal retardation.  No  definitive  conclusions 
have  beon  made  by  the  unit  thus  far. 

"Laubina  attacks  the  twin  problems  of 
starvation  and  misinformation  on  how  to 
restore  health,'  Dr.  Cowan  said.  "Local  par- 
ents, especially  among  the  poor,  spend  their 
limited  Income  on  protein  foods  for  the 
father.  Many  mothers  just  don't  understand 
how  to  provide  necessary  proteins  from  foods 
available  to  save  the  children  from  the 
chronic  malnutrition  and,  many  times,  death 
which  plagues  the  area." 

The  nutritionist,  a  native  of  Beaver  Palls. 
Pennsylvania,  said  that  children  whose  lives 
were  saved  by  Laubina  had  similar  family  and 
nutritional  backgrounds. 

"The  child  was  weaned  early  from  the 
breast.  The  mother  then  put  the  child  on  a 
diluted  formula  mixture.  Diarrhea  developed 
and  the  food  was  withdrawn  to  stop  It.  'The 
child  began  a  slow  deterioration  Into  death 
because  the  parents  did  not  understand  what 
was  needed  to  restore  health.  Laubina  stopped 
the  diarrhea  In  one  or  two  days  without  the 
use  of  antibiotics.  It  furnished  the  necessary 
protein  for  the  starving  children  and  in  four 
months  turned  them  into  healthy,  active 
babies,"  he  said. 

Middle  East  nutritionists  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  starvation  threat  here. 
Annual  population  growth  Is  2.9  per  cent, 
but  food  production  Is  a  mere  1.8  per  cent 
per  year.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  estimates  that 


the  Middle  East  must  treble  its  food  produc- 
tion and  Increase  the  output  of  animal  prod- 
ucts by  seven  times  to  achieve  a  reasonably 
adequate  diet  by  the  year  2000. 

The  rapidly  fading  world  supply  of  protein 
and  the  slow  growth  of  food  production  In 
the  Middle  East  have  stymied  the  desired 
growth  rate,  however,  and  the  grim  spectre  of 
malnutrition  haunts  the  area. 

TWO  PLUS  TWO  EQUALS  FIVE 

Laubina's  effectiveness  in  restoring  health 
lias  given  rise  to  a  favoilte  formula  around 
AUB:  "Two  plus  two  equals  five."  This 
means  that  the  chick  pea  and  wheat  pro- 
teins complement  each  other  so  perfectly  In 
the  mlxtu.-e  that  the  sum  of  the  two  Is 
greater  than  the  total  of  the  components  if 
eaien  at  difterent  meals. 

"Most  Americans  are  used  to  meat,  eggs 
and  milk  as  their  sources  of  protein,"  the  37 
year-old  professor  said.  "Pew  even  consider 
that  vegetable  mixtures  available  In  abun- 
dance throughout  the  Middle  East,  India  and 
Pakistan  ofTer  an  equally  nutritional  protein 
supply.  Common  American  foods  are  simply 
too  expensive  or  are  not  available  for  jieople 
out  here." 

Nutritionists  In  Latin  American  have  de- 
veloped Xncaparlna.  a  vegetable  protein  mix- 
ture now  in  commercial  production.  Highly 
successful  in  curbing  malnutrition  and  star- 
vation, Incaparina  is  a  totally  different  type 
cf  cereal-legume  mixture  based  on  native  corn 
to  match  the  diet  pattern  of  the  area's  peo- 
ple. 

"The  be-t  thing  about  Laubina  Is  that 
any  Middle  East,  Indian  or  Pakistani  mother 
can  make  It  In  her  kitchen  or  at  the  fnmlly 
brazier  for  the  baby's  food  because  wheat 
and  chick  pea-;  are  commonly  fcund  In  the 
home."  he  said. 

"We  are  firmly  In  the  diet  pattern  of  the 
area's  people  and  can  use  the  products  which 
they  grow  and  consume  regularly,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Laubina  has  performed  well  not  only  In 
the  laboratory,"  he  said,  "but  was  also  ac- 
claimed highly  acceptable  by  mothers  In  a 
two-year  field  trial  conducted  by  Dr.  Raja 
Asfour  through  the  Out-Patlent  Department 
of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  hos- 
pital." 

laubina:      AMERICAN      UNIVERSITY      OP      BEIRUT 
REPUBLIC   OV  LEBANON 

1.  What  is  Laubina? 

A  powdered  ml.\ture  of  boiled  wheat  and 
chick  pea  with  added  vitamins,  minerals  and 
a  small  amount  of  dried  skim  milk. 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Laubina? 

It  was  developed  especially  for  feeding  In- 
fants; Its  protein  approaches  the  quality  of 
milk  but  the  product  Is  much  less  expensive 
than  milk. 

3.  Is  It  a  sole  food  or  a  supplement? 

It  was  developed  as  a  food  supplement  with 
the  idea  that  100  griims  per  day  would  give 
the  child  most  of  his  protein  and  calorie 
requirements. 

4.  How  is  Laubina  fed? 

It  Is  re-constituted  by  adding  water  (or 
milk);  It  forms  a  porrldge-llke  paste  which 
can  be  fed  by  spoon.  In  certain  clinical  tests, 
Laubina  has  been  eflectlvely  fed  by  bottles; 
excess  water  Is  added  to  form  a  suspension 
which  will  pass  through  a  nipple. 

5.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Laubina? 

a)  Protein  malnutrition  In  children  Is 
prevalent  in  the  Middle  East  because  good 
quality  protein  food  such  as  meat,  milk  and 
eggs  are  expensive  and  In  short  supply. 

b)  Thus  Laubina  was  developed  as  an  in- 
expensive yet  good  quality  protein  food  de- 
rived from  plant  rather  than  expensive 
animal  sources. 

6.  Why  were  chick  pea  and  wheat  chosen 
as  the  basic  Ingredients? 

Four  main  reasons: 

a)  The  proteins  of  wheat  and  chick  pea 
complement  each  other;  the  resultant  prod- 
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Lict  is  more  nutritious  than  either  one  eaten 
alone. 

b)  Both  wheat  and  chick  pea  are  produced 
In  the  Middle  East  and  are  prevalent  in  the 
dietary  patterns  of  the  area.  Thiis,  no  real 
:?ultural  change  Is  needed  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  food. 

c)  It  Is  known  that  wheat  and  chick  pea 
are  found  in  most  homes  In  the  Middle  East, 
even  the  poorest.  Thus,  If  the  family  could 
not  afford  to  buy  such  a  product,  the  moth- 
er could  be  Instructed  to  make  It  In  the 
home  for  her  child. 

d  I  When  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions, 
Laubina  is  well  tolerated  by  even  small  in- 
fants. This  is  not  true  for  other  cereal-leg- 
ume mixtures  which  cause  gas  and  Intes- 
tinal upset. 

7.  What  is  the  history  of  Laubina? 

a)  In  1961,  Dr.  Henry  Sebrell,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  of 
Columbia  University,  obtained  a  research 
grant  from  NIH.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
this  project  was  to  develop  a  high  protein 
vegetable  food  mixtures  suitable  for  feed- 
ing infants  in  the  Middle  East. 

b)  Pilot  work  wtis  conducted  in  1962  and 
19G3  under  the  director  of  Drs.  Zakaria 
Sabry,  Raja  Asfour  and  James  E.  Campbell. 
During  the  early  stages,  many  different  mix- 
tures were  tried  and  the  final  Laubina  mix- 
ture as  used  now  was  established  In  early 
1964. 

c)  Dr.  Sabry  left  AUB  in  1964  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  by  Drs.  D.  S.  McLaren, 
James  W.  Cowan,  Raja  Tannous  and  Raja 
Asfour.  This  group  tested  the  mixture  ex- 
tensively both  In  laboratory  animals  and  in 
malnourished  children. 

d)  Dr.  Peter  Pellett  Joined  the  team  in 
1965  and  directed  feeding  trials  and  fur- 
ther studies  on  improving  preparation  pro- 
cedures. 

8.  When  will  Laubina  be  produced  com- 
mercially? 

Maybe  never.  But  It  is  hoped  now  that  a 
commercial  food  processing  company  will 
begin  to  manufacture  and  promote  Lau- 
bina. 

9.  If  Laubina  Is  never  produced  com- 
mercially, does  this  mean  that  all  the  re- 
search was  wasted  and  the  project  is  a  fail- 
ure? 

Absolutely  not,  for  through  a  proper  ed- 
ucation program  mothers  can  be  taught  to 
produce  Laubina  In  their  own  homes  and 
instructed  on  proper  feeding  practices  for 
their  children. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  today 
among  the  poor  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the 
misuse  of  proprietary  baby  foods.  These 
products  are  expensive  and  the  mother,  in 
an  attempt  to  make  them  go  further,  di- 
lutes the  food  with  resiilting  poor  health 
In  the  child.  The  weakened  child  falls  prey 
to  infections  such  as  diarrhea  at  which  time 
the  mother  withdraws  all  food  and  the 
baby  slowly  starves. 

With  an  Inexpensive  product  such  as  Lau- 
bina, or  with  the  knowledge  of  making  It 
at  home,  the  mother  will  be  encouraged  to 
feed  her  child  better,  thus  avoiding  the 
chain  of  events  which  lead  to  marasmus  and, 
in  all  too  many  Instances,  to  death. 


American  XjNrvxRsmr  of  Bekot  Opens  New 
Medical  Era  in  the  Middle  East 

Beirttt. — New  buildings,  new  medical  edu- 
cation programs  and  the  new  concept  of  total 
health  for  the  Middle  East  highlighted  the 
official  opening  of  the  American  University 
Hospital  and  medical  center  here  on 
June  2eth. 

Financed  by  the  US  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  at  a  cost  of  $20  million, 
the  modern  double-building  includes  a 
440-bed  teaching  hospital,  medical  research 
laboratories,  private  doctors'  offices  and  an 
out-patient  department  capable  of  treating 
up  to  100,000  people  per  year.  His  Excellency 
Rashid  Karaml,  Prime  Minister  of  Lebanon, 


and  His  Excellency  Hablb  Moutran,  Minister 
of  Health,  presided  over  the  opening  of  the 
new  center,  the  first  of  four  modem  struc- 
tures which  will  comprise  the  planned  med- 
ical complex.  Three  other  buildings  valued 
at  $9  million  and  slated  for  completion  in 
1974  will  include  a  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Building  now  under  construction  near  Van 
DyckHall:  a  100 ,000- volume  Medical  Library; 
and  a  Post-Graduate  Medical  Education 
Building. 

total  health  concept 

The  bright,  new  center  emphasizes  AUB's 
dedication  to  a  completely  different  concept 
of  medical  care — that  of  total  health  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  That  concept  will 
be  reinforced  by  novel  Interdisciplinary 
medical  education  progframs  and  regional 
service  activities  by  AUB  to  carry  out  a  long- 
standing dream  of  area  medical  leaders. 

"Health  may  be  considered  In  three 
classes,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Klrkwood,  Pres- 
ident of  AUB.  "Curative  health  is  the  treat- 
ment of  Illness  after  It  occurs.  Preventive 
health  Is  the  attack  on  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  disease,  such  as  gar- 
bage In  the  streets  or  mosquitoes  in  swamps. 
Productive  health,  or  total  health,  is  the 
creation  of  physiological  mechanisms  which 
free  the  human  environment  of  health  haz- 
ards. The  society's  total  promotion  of  the 
best  nutrition  for  all  citizens  Is  an  example 
of  the  total  health  concept  In  action.  So  is 
the  addition  of  a  physician  to  a  state's  acci- 
dent board  to  recommend  methods  of  pre- 
venting traffic  accidents,  a  leading  cause  of 
Illness  and  death  In  many  countries. 

"The  new  medical  center  will  help  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  meet  their 
health  needs  through  co-operation  between 
AUB  and  the  new  national  medical  schools. 
We  will  emphasize  exchanges  of  faculty,  con- 
sulting services,  graduate  fellowships  for 
training  and  research  and  regional  seminars. 
AUB  is  introducing  new  interdlEciplinary 
graduate  degree  programs  In  nutrition,  pop- 
ulation studies,  community  health,  bio- 
physics, development  administration,  and 
the  social  sciences.  We  are  also  establishing 
a  centralized  program  for  the  training  of 
para-medical  personnel  in  an  Institute  of 
Health  Sciences  Training  to  assist  doctors, 
public  health  leaders,  nursing  supervisors  and 
pharmacists  who  serve  In  the  region's  health 
ministries  and  agencies,"  Dr.  Klrkwood 
continued. 

A  test  of  the  total  health  approach  to  re- 
gional problems  is  already  underway  In  the 
new  center.  On  July  6,  thirty-five  partici- 
pants from  14  countries  convened  here  for 
the  first  regional  training  conference  on  food 
and  nutrition.  Sponsored  by  UNICEF,  the 
UN's  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  government 
of  Lebanon  and  the  American  University  of 
Bsirut,  this  unique  two-month  conference  is 
designed  to  give  delegates  a  first-hand  look 
at  nutrition  and  food  problems  as  they  exist 
In  the  home,  the  food  preparation  and  proc- 
essing plants,  in  hospitals  and  In  research 
units.  Conference  members  are  from  the  min- 
istries of  Health.  Education,  Ag^rlculture  and 
Planning  of  Afghanistan,  Cyprus,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Lebanon.  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Somalia,  South  Tfemen.  the  Sudan,  Syria, 
Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Their 
first-hand  look  at  field  problems  will  be  re- 
inforced with  seminars,  demonstrations  and 
discussions  by  AUB  professors  and  United  Na- 
tions specialists.  The  primary  aim  of  the  con- 
ference is  to  train  government  officials  in  food 
and  nutrition  problems  so  they  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  concrete  programs  to  help  the 
50  per  cent  of  the  world's  p^eoples  who  lack 
adequate  protein  for  a  healthy  and  produc- 
tive life  and  the  16  per  cent  of  the  worlds 
peoples  who  are  underfed  by  any  standards. 

The  best  plans  are  worthless,  however, 
without  the  research  which  Is  the  cornerstone 
of  all  medical  advances  In  any  region  of  the 
world.  Lack  of  research  money  continues  to 


be  the  new  msdlcal  center's  primary  head- 
ache. 

•The  new  medical  center  is  designed  for  In- 
creased research  and  services.  But  we  must 
cut  back  on  lur  research  In  such  areas  as 
open  heart  surgery  and  the  special  diseases  of 
this  region  such  as  arteriosclerosis  and  cor- 
onary illness  If  additional  funds  are  not 
received.  We  have  budgeted  from  $1  million 
to  $3  million  in  research  for  the  new  center 
and  we  must  raise  that  amount  in  ten  years 
from  private  sources,  industry  or  the  founda- 
tions," said  Dr.  Klrkwood. 

"We  had  planned  on  expanding  our  re- 
search aclivirles  in  area  disease  and  health 
problems,  but  we  are  now  in  difficulty  on 
that  score.  We  relied  heavily  on  the  post- 
World  War  II  National  Institutes  of  Health 
grants  which  are  drying  up.  Private  sources 
of  money  for  research  have  this  far  not  been 
available  to  this  university.  An  example  of 
AUB's  special  problem  is  tlie  75  per  cent  cut 
In  funds  for  nutrition  research.  Some  of  this 
research  led  to  the  development  of  Laubina, 
a  protein-rich,  palatable,  inexpensive  diet 
supplement  whicli  Is  now  under  study  by 
one  potential  manufacturer.  The  reduction 
in  funds  comes  at  a  time  when  we  were 
making  major  progress  studying  and  at- 
tacking the  malnutrition  problems  of  our 
region,"  he  said. 

'Surgery  needs  money  for  research,  too," 
said  Dr.  Timothy  Harrison,  Chairman  of 
AUB's  Department  of  Surgery.  "Lack  of 
money  is  holding  back  the  first  kidney  trans- 
plant In  the  Arab  World.  We  would  like  to 
study  the  effects  of  different  t3rp€3  of  opera- 
tions on  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
heart  and  lungs.  Another  common  Middle 
Eastern  problem  which  needs  intensive  re- 
search is  the  presence  of  stones  in  the  uri- 
nary tract.  We  would  want  to  make  an  up- 
to-date  study  of  the  endocrine  functions 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  human  body,  including  the  regulation 
of  blood  pressure  and  the  excretion  of  salt 
by  the  body.  We  can  begin  research  in  these 
areas  of  human  life  when  we  have  the 
money." 

MEDICAL    center    FACILITIES 

Tlie  continuing  need  for  research  money 
in  no  way  hampers  the  dally  operations  of 
this  region's  most  up-to-date  medical  cen- 
ter, however.  Rising  twelve  fioors  above 
ground  level  and  towering  over  the  hospital 
which  It  replaces,  the  new  medical  center 
offers  the  most  comprehensive,  modern  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  and  patient  care  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  this  region.  Even  long- 
time staff  physicians  and  surgeons  are  im- 
pressed with  the  spacious,  well-lighted  and 
brightly-decorated  facilities. 

Modern  equipment  now  available  Includes 
ten  operating  suites  In  the  hospital  base- 
ment, two  more  in  the  emergency  rooms  and 
four  delivery  suites  on  the  seventh  floor, 
which  is  devoted  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
patients:  a  six-bed  coronary  care  unit  unique 
to  this  area;  a  carditw;  catheterization  vmit 
to  diagnose  heart  lesions  for  open  heart 
surgery;  a  twenty-bed  intensive  care  unit; 
cobalt  therapy  for  treatment  of  cancer;  and 
a  comprehensive  X-ray  system  which  takes 
pictures  at  various  levels  of  the  human  body 
and  processes  the  plates  in  90  seconds. 

Phase  I  of  the  new  medical  center,  which 
Includes  research  laboratories,  private  offices 
and  the  out-patient  department,  commenced 
Its  activities  in  October  1968.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Anesthesiology,  CUnical  Pathology, 
Internal  Medicine,  Obstetrics  &  Gynecology,-, 
Ophthalmology,  Otolaryngology  (Ear,  Nose  & 
Throat),  Pathology,  Pediatrics,  Roentgenol- 
ogy, Surgery  and  the  Nutrition  Laboratory 
took  residence  In  the  U-shaped  part  of  the 
structure  as  work  commenced  on  the  hospi- 
tal, known  as  Phase  11. 

FAMED    OtJT-PATlENT    DEPARTMENT 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Middle  Eastern- 
ers, whether  plain  folk,  businessmen,  polit- 
ical leaders  or  kings,  have  known  the  Amerl- 
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can  University  Hospital  best  through  scores 
of  years  for  Its  out-patient  department, 
which  this  year  treated  68,000  people  for  the 
simplest  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  of  dis- 
eases Patients  pay  what  they  can  afford  for 
these  medical  services;  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing majoritv  cannot  afford  more  than  $1  to 
$5  Some  of  the  unique  services  available  to 
the  afflicted  include  the  Marie  Azeez  el 
Khoury  Eye  Clinic,  where  4000  people  were 
treated  last  year  for  cases  as  simple  as  medi- 
cation of  a  sty  to  the  complex  surgery  re- 
quired m  a  corneal  autograft  or  transplant; 
the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  where  3.356 
people  received  medical  care  to  improve  or 
restore  hearing;  and  the  prosthetics-orthotics 
center,   where   rehabilitation   of    cripples    is 

carried  out. 

patient   care 

The  American  University  Hospital  staiT  Is 
more  than  98  per  cent  Middle  Eastern  in 
origin  and  all  but  a  lew  of  the  doctors  are 
American-trained  and  American  board  certi- 
fied The  roster  comprises  134  full-time  and 
part-time  doctors;  70  resident  physicians; 
36  interns;  144  nurses;  20  practical  nurses; 
and  60  AUH  volunteers,  female  members  of 
the  AUB  community  who  assist  in  the  non- 
medical aspects  of  nursing  service. 

The  existing  hospital  service  of  240  beds 
will  be  in  use  Immediately,  according  to  Dr. 
Craig  Lichtenwalner,  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  Medical  Sciences.  The  remaining  200  beds 
will  be  occupied  over  the  next  twelve  months 
as  the  hospital  staff  Is  trained  in  the  use  of 
new  facilities.  AUB  will  continue  through- 
out that  time  to  seek  the  nurses  required 
to  serve  the  full  440-bed  capacity. 

Rooms  are  in  use  on  seven  floors  of  the 
new  hospital,  according  to  Mr.  David  Egee, 
Director  of  American  UniverslLy  Hospital. 
There  are  62  private  rooms  with  one  bed 
each;  seml-prlvate  rooms  with  39  beds;  and 
139  beds  in  wards.  Charges  for  service  vary 
according  to  the  patient's  ability  to  pay  and 
include  daily  rates  ranging  from  a  low  of 
$3.75  (12  Leb.  pounds)  to  the  largest  suites, 
which  cost  $33.84  (110  Leb.  pounds)  daily. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  beds  now  occupied  are 
being  used  by  patients  who  can  pay  only 
the  lowest  and  second -lowest  rate,  which  Is 
$6.10   (20  Leb.  pounds)   per  day. 

improved  regional  medical  services 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  new  facilities 
and  services  of  the  American  University  Hos- 
pital and  medical  center,  the  fact  remains 
that  most  people  in  this  region  do  not  have 
nearby  the  kind  of  medical  care  required  for 
comprehensive  medical  care.  One  aspect  of 
AUB's  drive  to  Improve  health  services  Is  its 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non in  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
Sidon  Government  Hospital,  one  ho-ai''s 
drive  south  of  Beirut. 

"Medicine  In  Lebanon  Is  not  the  AUB 
medical  center,"  said  Dr.  R.  Sulayman,  a 
second-year  resident  in  pediatrics.  "To  ac- 
quaint doctors  with  the  actual  medical  prob- 
lems of  this  country  and  region,  AUB  sends 
each  resident  to  the  Sidon  Government  Hos- 
pital from  two  to  four  months  in  one  of  his 
residency  years.  Interns  spent  at  least  one 
and  one-half  months  during  their  year  at 
AUB  studying  and  working  in  the  AUB- 
Sidon  project." 

"We  have  developed  a  relationship  between 
the  Sidon  Government  Hospital  and  the 
AUB  Medical  School  which  Is  beneficial  to 
all  concerned,"  said  Dr.  Riad  Tabbara,  Chair- 
man of  AUB's  Department  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine and  co-ordinator  with  the  Lebanese 
Government  on  the  Sidon  Government  Hos- 
pital project.  "AUB  provides  residents,  in- 
terns and  consultants  to  .support  the  phy- 
sicians there  who  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon.  This  Increases  the 
academic  standing  of  the  Sidon  Govern- 
ment Hospital  and,  we  hope,  will  bring  that 
standing  to  the  university  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  want  our  residents  and  In- 


terns to  lesuTi  what  medicine  is  really  like 
outside  this  brand  new  medical  center.  In 
Sidon  they  get  first-hand  Ideas  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  faced  by  the  people  of  the 
area  and  they  learn  something  about  func- 
tioning successfully  in  less-than-ldeal  con- 
ditions. We  emphasize  what  valuable  service 
they  are  performing  for  their  country  and 
hope  that  they  may  be  motivated  to  reside 
permanently  in  the  Lebanese  south  and  other 
developing  areas  of  this  region." 

AUB  and  the  Lebanese  Government  estab- 
lished their  medical  relationship  at  the  Sidon 
Government  Hospital  in  19C0.  The  Ministry 
of  Health  formalized  that  status  in  1969. 

"We  send  one  resident  doctor  each  in 
Surgery.  Medicine.  Pediatrics  and  Obstetrics 
&  Gynecology — usually  second  and  third  year 
residents — to  Sidon  every  Tue.=,day  .ift-ernoon 
for  the  medical  rounds.  The  group  Is  usvially 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  AUB  medical 
faculty  members.  If  help  is  needed  in  an 
unusual  operation,  this  medical  center  sup- 
plies it.  Telephone  links  are  always  avail- 
able when  required,"  he  said. 

"We  want  the  Sidon  Government  Hospital 
to  be  the  base  hospital  for  southern  I*banon 
so  that  people  there  can  save  money,  time 
and  effort  by  obtaining  basic  local  medical 
care  rather  than  coming  to  Beirut  for  treat- 
ment. We  also  hope  to  spread  public  health 
practices  throughout  all  the  villages  of  the 
South,  with  Sidon  Government  Hospital 
playing  a  key  role  In  the  new  attention  being 
f-l'-en  this  area,"  said  Dr.  Tabbara. 


PATRIOTS  IN  TROUBLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
days Wall  Street  Journal  contains  on 
its  editorial  page  an  article  written  by 
Jen-y  Landauer  on  what  happens  to  civil 
servants  who  try  to  save  money.  In  par- 
ticular, he  writes  on  the  cases  of  Gordon 
Rule  and  A.  Ernest  Fitzperald,  both  of 
whom  exposed  waste  and  attempted  to 
save  money  for  the  taxpayers.  In  the 
case  of  Gordon  Rule,  he  was  denied  pro- 
motions and  honors  accorded  to  others. 
In  the  case  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  he  was 
denounced,  lied  about,  spied  upon,  and 
finally  fired.  3ut  both  are  genuine  Amer- 
ican heroes  who  should  be  honored  rath- 
er than  snubbed. 

As  I  have  written  elsewhere. 
What  the  Pentagon  seems  Intent  on  prov- 
ing Is  that  It  has  no  place  for  anyone  deter- 
mined to  cut  costs  and  stop  military  waste. 
The  firing  of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  will  discour- 
age every  free  spirit  who  works  for  the 
government. 

It  mocks  the  original  Intent  of  the  Civil 
Service  system  by  making  it  a  protection 
system  for  the  time-servers.  The  Pentagon 
action  portends  a  Kafkaesque  bureaucracy 
composed  of  those  who  combine  lethargy 
with  servility  In  a  feudallstlc  system. 

Political  democracy  cannot  function  In 
that  atmosphere.  Report  From  Wasteland, 
p.  XV. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Landauer,  an 
article  which  is  also  noteworthy  for 
its  factual  accuracy,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pity  Him  Who  Tells  of  Cost  Overruns 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington — On  April  26,  1951,  an  earnest 
young  Republican  from  California  rose  In 
the  Senate  chamber  to  denounce  the  Truman 
Administration  for  harassing  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  Congressional  committees.  "It  is 


essential  to  the  security  of  the  nation  that 
every  witness  have  complete  freedom  from 
reprisal  when  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
tell  what  he  knows,"  the  Senator  declared. 
After  his  brief  speech  the  Senator  proposed 
a  tough  amendment  to  existing  witness-pro- 
tection laws.  His  amendment,  co-sponsored 
by  such  eminent  lawmaker.-  as  Sen.  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  Ohio,  would  have  provided  extraordi- 
nary penalties:  Up  to  five  years  in  Jail  for 
any  Government  official  convicted  of  retaliat- 
ing against  aiiy  subordinate  who  had  ap- 
peared before  Congress  within  the  previous 
year.  The  mere  demotion  of  any  teslifylug 
employe  was  to  be  considered  prlma-lacie 
evidence  of  the  bo^s'  guilt. 

The  young  Senator  who  made  this  drasMc 
proposal  was  Richard  M.  Nixon.  He  and  other 
Republicans  were  denouncing  Mr.  Truman's 
sacking  of  such  troublesome  dissenters  as 
Adm.  Louia  E.  Denfeld,  leader  of  the  famous 
"admiral's  revolt"  agai  ist  Air  Force  plans  to 
hcg  much  of  the  defense  budget  by  building 
a  co.'^tly  B36  bomber  fleet.  As  Senator  Nixon 
said.  Congressional  hearings  are  futile  If  wit- 
nesses representing  the  Executive  Branch 
must  all  speak  as  docile  "yes  men"  for  Ad- 
minlMration  policies.  ^ 

pentagon  to  the  rescue 
Now  that  he's  the  comnaander-ln-chlef ,  Mr. 
Nixon  naturally  wants  his  Administration  to 
speak  In  cadence.  Neither  he  nor  any  other 
Ciiief  Executive  will  for  long  allow  subordi- 
nates to  challenge  him  publicly  on  issues  of 
global  strategy.  Yet  Sena'cor  Nixon's  senti- 
ments are  worth  recalling  today,  because 
Pre'-.ident  Nlxon'.s  Justice  Department  refuses 
to  apply  the  witness  protection  statutes  even 
to  clear  cases  of  reprisal  against  civil  serv- 
ants who  have  done  no  more  than  follow  the 
Nixon  principle  of  1951. 

Nowadays  top-level  wrath  Is  directed  not 
so  much  against  military  men  arguing  about 
allocation  of  defense  dollars  but  against  civil- 
ians protesting  the  Pentagon  practice  of 
rescuing  big  contractors  from  the  conse- 
quences of  what  Is  delicately  called  "cost 
growth."  Indeed,  even  "to  participate  in  dis- 
covering cost  overruns  Is  a  very  hazardous 
occupation,"  says  Rep.  Daniel  Flood  (D.. 
Pa),  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  subcommittee. 

"The  worst  overrun  in  recent  years  Involves 
Pill  warplanes  built  for  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  Despite 
the  expenditure  of  $6  billion  more  than  Ini- 
tial estimates  for  all  models  of  the  swivel 
wing  plane,  General  Dynamics  couldn't  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  Navy  model;  among  other 
things.  five  performance  specifications 
weren't  met.  Yet  after  Issuing  stop-work 
orders  for  the  too-fat  Navy  FlllB  In  1968,  the 
Pentagon  quietly  decided  against  trying  to 
cancel  the  contract  for  default. 

This  go-easy  decision  has  never  been  ex- 
plained: it  appears,  however,  that  in  addition 
to  doubting  that  they  could  legally  terminate 
the  contract,  the  policymakers  feared  the  fi- 
nancial effect  on  General  Dynamics.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  decision  infuriated  Gor- 
don W.  Rule,  a  ranking  civilian  working  at 
headquarters  of  the  Naval  Material  Com- 
mand. Though  the  reason  for  defaxilt  may  be 
debatable,  he  wrote  in  a  sharply  worded 
memo  to  procurement  policymakers,  the  fact 
of  it  is  all  too  vivid;  hence  11  was  the  Govern- 
ment's plain  duly  to  sue  for  default  and  make 
the  company  try  to  prove  that  it  wasn't  re- 
sponsible. 

"Soipe  will  complain  and  wring  their  hands 
about  our  being  unfair  to  the  contractor, 
etc.,"  Mr.  Rule  wrote.  "I  reject  these  pro- 
testations because  the  proper  test  to  apply 
is  what's  fair  to  the  taxpayer.  General  Dy- 
namics signed  a  contract,  they  guaranteed 
certain  performance,  they  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  contract  and  they  should  not  be  paid 
one  cent  more  than  they  could  receive  under 
a  default  termination  unless  the  Armed 
Service  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  decides 
they  are  entitled  to  more." 
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Mr.  Rule's  superiors  didn't  relish  this  ad- 
vce.  Censors  stamped  his  memo  "For  Offi- 
cial Use  Only"  because  Congressional  critics 
might  use  it  to  embarrass  the  brass.  Later, 
four  members  of  a  special  team  appointed  to 
negotiate  another  particularly  difficult  con- 
tract were  all  promoted  and  a  military  mem- 
ber received  the  Legion  of  Merit.  Somhow, 
though,  the  promoters  overlooked  Gordon 
Rule,  the  team  captain. 

A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  former  deputy  for 
management  systems  in  the  Air  Force,  was 
another  valued  Pentagon  employe — until  he 
followed  the  concept  that  a  witness  should 
tell  Congfress  what  he  knows.  Specifically,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  testified  about  cost  overruns  being 
incurred  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  in  build- 
ing a  fleet  of  C5A  cargo-carrying  Jets.  Though 
his  testimony  was  accurate  ("Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's position  on  the  C5A  has  been  correct," 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  concedes), 
the  Air  Force  reacted  as  if  enemy  planes  had 
appeared  on  the  radar  screens. 

Just  a  year  before,  the  Air  Force  had  cited 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  "exceptional  initiative  .  .  . 
remarkable  insight  .  .  .  and  outstanding  lead- 
ership on  improving  cost  analysis  capability." 
But  once  he  stepped  up  to  the  witness  table 
of  Sen.  William  Proxmlre's  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment subcommittee,  the  bureaucrats 
promptly  cut  him  off  from  cost  information 
about  major  weapons  systems,  putting  him 
to  work  Instead  on  mess  halls  and  bowling 
alleys. 

Next  they  revoked  hla  Job  protection  (a 
unique  "computer  error"  had  given  him  civil 
service  tenure  by  "mistake,"  they  explained) 
and  then  the  Office  of  Special  Investigations 
opened  an  "inquiry  file."  According  to  Air 
Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans,  the  inves- 
tigators were  merely  keeping  track  of  "news- 
paper clippings,  summaries  of  meetings  and 
so  forth,"  assertedly  Just  to  document  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  new  status  as  a  public  person- 
ality. 

Finally,  the  bureaucrats  slyly  abolished  his 
Job,  purportedly  as  part  of  an  economy  move. 
(On  the  same  day,  however,  a  $107-a-day 
consultant  arrived  to  take  over  part  of  the 
Job.) 

Taken  together,  the  indications  of  reprisal 
seem  so  persuasive  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment presumably  had  no  choice  but  to  in- 
vestigate possible  violations  of  the  law  that 
Senator  Nixon  once  sought  to  Invoke  on  be- 
half of  the  Navy's  rebellious  admirals;  the 
statute  makes  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to  "in- 
jure any  witness  in  his  person  or  property 
on  account  of  his  having  attended  (a  Con- 
gressional) proceeding.  Inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion." Nearly  a  year  ago,  in  December  1969, 
the  department  promised  to  give  the  Fitz- 
gerald case  "priority  treatment."  But  so  far 
G-men  haven't  found  time  even  to  interview 
the  victim. 

A   MATTER   OF   TIMING 

This  reluctance  to  act  points  up  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  dismissal.  He  wasn't 
sacked  merely  for  testifying  about  C3A  cost 
overruns;  what  really  brought  the  bureau- 
cratic furies  crashing  down  was  his  timing. 
For  just  as  he  was  appearing  before  the 
Proxmlre  panel,  the  Pentagon  was  preparing 
an  artful  exercise  to  rescue  hard-pressed 
Lockheed. 

Essentially,  the  C5A  contract  called  for  two 
production  phases:  Run  A  for  58  planes  and 
Run  B  for  57  more.  To  protect  the  company 
against  catastrophic  loss,  the  contract  con- 
tained an  Intricate  formula  increasing  the 
price  of  all  115  planes  if  costs  of  producing 
the  first  58  exceeded  a  predetermined  ceiling. 
But  the  repricing  could  be  triggered  only  by 
Government  exercise  of  an  option  to  buy  Run 
B.  As  costs  kept  climbing.  Lockheed's  hope  of 
salvation  depended  on  purchase  of  the  op- 
tional Run  B. 

"Most  contractors  have  been  able  to  get 
balled  out  through  change  orders  and  other 
procedures  when  they  get  into  trouble, "  Dep- 


uty Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  has  ex- 
plained. "This  particular  contract  was  struc- 
tured so  Lockheed  could  do  that." 

As  the  Feb.  1,  1969,  option  deadline  ap- 
proached, both  sides  started  covering  up. 
The  contractor  wasn't  candid  with  its  Penta- 
gon customer  and  the  customer  wasn't  can- 
did with  Congress. 

The  cautious  General  Accounting  Office, 
Congress'  fiscal  watchdog,  has  found  that  the 
Air  Force  "could  reasonably  have  predicted 
as  early  as  December  1967  that  actual  costs 
would  exceed  the  ceiling  price";  by  that  date, 
among  other  things,  Lockheed  had  incurred 
10  million  more  labor  hours  than  originally 
planned.  Yet  in  March  1968  an  assistant  de- 
fense secretary  predicted  to  Congress  that  the 
costs  wouldn't  exceed  the  ceiling.  In  June, 
"by  direction  of  higher  headquarters, '  indi- 
cations of  overruns  disappeared  from  internal 
Air  Force  cost  reports  and  a  briefing  paper 
suggested  that  costs  be  allocated  in  a  way  to 
"avoid  the  appearance  of  excess  profit  on 
Run  B  aircraft." 

Lockheed  kept  Its  cost  profile  similarly 
low.  One  Air  Force  report,  dated  April  1968, 
speaks  of  the  contractor's  attempt  to  "limit 
USAP  visibility  on  costs."  As  reasons  for 
secretiveness,  the  report  cities  "stock-market 
Impact"  and  "production  Run  B  decision." 
Had  Lockheed  admitted  its  severe  cash  crisis, 
according  to  Lt.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser,  deputy 
cliief  of  staff  for  research  and  development, 
"we  never  would  have  exercised  an  option  for 
any  of  the  aircraft  in  Run  B." 

Yet  if  the  Pentagon  wasn't  entirely  aware 
of  Lockheed's  cash  problems,  it  surely  knew 
all  about  the  C5A's.  In  October  1968  an  official 
estimate  placed  Run  A  costs  at  $2,436,000,000, 
or  $1  billion  above  target.  This  means  $600 
million  extra  for  repriced  Run  B  planes  if 
the  option  was  exercised.  But  procurement 
policymakers  stopped  cost  analyst  Fitzgerald 
from  preparing  a  statement  for  the  Proxmlre 
hearings.  They  also  refused  to  provide  coat 
projections  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
until  Jan.  14.  1969.  barely  48  hours  before 
announcing  an  order  for  Run  B. 

AN  AMBIGUOUS  CONTHACT 

At  that  point  something  particularly  note- 
worthy occurred.  In  exercising  the  option  the 
Pentagon  unmistakably  stated  that  it  wanted 
only  23  more  C5A's.  But  ranking  civilian  offi- 
cials deliberately  let  stand  an  ambiguity  in 
contract  language  that  lets  Lockheed  con- 
tend— with  some  justification — that  the 
Government  is  legally  obliged  to  pay  for  all 
57  planes,  even  if  it  wants  only  23.  Because 
of  the  effect  of  the  repricing  formula,  a  res- 
olution of  this  ambiguity  In  Lockheed's  favor 
could  cost  the  Government  as  much  as  $500 
million. 

And  there  the  matter  stands  as  of  today. 
Now  the  lame-duck  session  of  Congress  seems 
set  to  vote  Lockheed  a  $200  million  contin- 
gency Fund,  to  keep  production  going  while 
negotiators  seek  to  settle  the  option  dispute, 
and  $200  million  more  may  be  budgeted  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  "We're  In  the  same  boat 
with  them,"  Gen.  Glasser  says,  referring  to 
Air  Force  needs  for  the  giant  jets,  "so  we're 
bailing  us  out.  If  that's  the  word  to  use." 

Meanwhile,  boat-rocking  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
still  waits  for  a  hearing  to  fight  his  dismissal, 
and  Gordon  Rule  still  waits  for  his  promo- 
tion. What  has  happened  to  them  is  not  lost 
on  Government  employes  who  might  be 
tempted  to  risk  retribution  for  the  sake  of 
saving  some  tax  dollars — or  to  uphold  Sen- 
ator Nixon's  principle  that  public  servants 
should  tell  Congress  what  they  know. 


COMMERCE  TODAY— A  NEW 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mp.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recently  started 
publishing  a  new  magazine.  Commerce 
Today.  I  call  attention  to  this  new  pub- 
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lication  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  rep. 
resents  a  new  era  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Department  and  public  and 
related  interests. 

Wliile  Commerce  Today  is  new  in  title, 
format,  and  content,  it  is  a  continuation 
of  publications  distributed  by  the  US 
Government  since  1880.  The  first  was 
Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United 
States,  and  ail  have  been  devoted  to  in- 
ternational trade  exclusively.  The  first 
pubhcation  was  by  the  Department  of 
State,  and  I  assume  State  continued 
until  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
established  by  Congress  as  a  separate 
Department  in  1913 — from  1903  to  1913 
it  was  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Commerce. 

In  1913,  when  Commerce  became  a 
.separate  Department,  it  was  then  pub- 
lished by  the  new  Department  and  con- 
tinued that  way  through  the  years  under 
the  titles  of  Commerce  Reports,  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, to  list  a  few.  International  Com- 
merce was  the  title  of  the  last  publica- 
tion. Ail  had  in  common  the  fact  that 
they  were  devoted  exclusively  to  inter- 
national commerce. 

Commerce  Today  reports  coming  de- 
velopment from  the  20  different  agencies 
of  the  Commerce  Department- tech- 
nology, Che  business  services,  economic 
development,  and  international  trade, 
too. 

The  launching  of  Commerce  Today  Is 
another  step  in  the  Department's  "con- 
tinuing effort,"  as  Secretary  Stans  puts 
it,  to  improve  communications  with  the 
press,  the  businessman,  those  engaged 
in  commerce,  the  scientist,  the  educa- 
tors, and  the  general  public,  to  take  in 
the  whole  spectrum  of  the  department. 

The  new  magazine  is  filled  with  in- 
formation, it  is  well  written,  and  the 
makeup  is  excellent.  I  recommend  it  as  a 
means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  De- 
partment. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  editor  of  Commerce  Today 
for  the  excellent  magazine  that  is  being 
published  imder  his  direction.  Dick 
Evans,  the  editor,  is  from  KnoxviUe, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  Journal,  was 
with  the  Associated  Press,  and  was  a 
'professor  in  journalism  at  University 
of  Tennessee. 

The  Department  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  with  Mr.  Evans'  experience  and 
ability  and  his  selection  to  direct  this 
new  undertaking  for  the  Department 
and  the  country. 


SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MO- 
NOPOLY INVESTIGATION  OF  PRO- 
CUREMENT OF  DARVON  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  few  years  much  has  been  said  In 
Congress  about  economy  in  Government. 
As  the  size  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  increased,  and  its  expenditures  have 
mushroomed  correspondingly,  the  pos- 
sibility of  waste  In  the  use  of  public 
moneys  has  grown  to  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  one  of  our  most 
important  duties  as  elected  Representa- 
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5.  fi-.ot  nf  insurinff  that  economs'  been  the  most  frequently  prescribed  drug  in  other  drug  consumers  to  insist  on  "rational" 

tives  ^  that  of„^^""".?^°^J  S^  raised  tlie   United   States.   The   Apollo   astronauts  prescribing  and  to  ban  the  use  of  heavily 

and  efficiency  in  ^OX^^^fP^  .^  ^^^-X  carried  Darvon  to  the  moon  last  year  in  their  promoted  drugs  that  are  costlier,  less  effec- 

to  the  highest  possidie  levei.  An  excei-  ,^^4^,^   y^^^    ^he   Department  of   Defense  tlve,  or  more   hazardous  than  alternatives 

lent    example    of    this    very    necessary  .^^hich  buys  more  than  $100  mlUlon  worth  of  of  proven  efficacy. 

"watchdog"  role  of  the  Senate  was  pro-  (jrugg  a  year,  spent  $4.3  million  for  Darvon  "How  are  we  ever  going  to  accomplish  the 

vided  in  August  of  this  year,  when  the  j^  flgcai  year  1969. 

Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the  Sen-         The  Medical  Letter  is  publi  lied  by  Drug 

ate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and  Therapeutic  information,  Inc 


conducted  hearings  into  the  drug  pro 
curement     practices     of     the     Federal 
Government. 

These  hearings,  presided  over  by  my 
fellow  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  revealed  the  ixjssibility  that 
jnilllons  'of   the   taxpayers'   doUars   are 


profit  organization  devoted  exclusively  to 
providing  physicians  with  an  independent, 
objective  evaluation  of  new  drugs.  This  au- 
thoritative drug-rating  publication  reported 
early  this  year  that  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
"establish  the  superiority  of  65-mg.  doses  of 
propoxyphene  to  two  tablets  of  either  aspirin 
or    APC    (aspirln-phenacetin-caffelne)."    In 


currently  being  wasted  through  wide-  32-mg.  doses.  The  Medical  Letter  added.  D&i- 
spread  purchasing  of  high-priced  drugs  von  "has  consistently  proven  inferior  to  as- 
which  have  no  more  healing  power  than     pirln."  in  August,  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 


can  Medical  Association  reported  that  Dar- 
von "Is  not  superior  to  codeine  or  aspirin 
In  terms  of  analgesic  efl'ect." 

Medical  scientists  of  the  National  Resear'^h 
CctmcU  have  investigated  Darvon  In  the 
course  of  their  massive  review  of  all  medi- 
cines marketed  since  1938 — a  review  required 


objective  of  higher  standards  for  the  pro- 
fession In  terms  of  rational  prescribing  un- 
less we  require  that  the  young  people  who 
come  into  medical  practice  In  your  jurisdic- 
tion or  the  Veterans  Administration  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  rationally?"  Nelson  asked 
the  Pentagon  witnesses.  If  a  physician  In- 
sists on  prescribing  drugs  found  wanting  by 
the  best  medical  experts,  he  added.  "I  do 
not  think  he  ought  to  be  practicing  medi- 
cine." 

•When  I  went  into  the  Army  they  did 
not  allow  me  any  of  my  Idiosj  ncrasles  lor 
very  lung."  Nelson  said. 

But  the  military  v,-itness.es  Indicated  they 
take  a  benign  view  of  civilian  Idiosyncrasies 
v.iiere  medical  practice  Is  concerned.  Said 
Rear  Admiral  H.  S.  Etter.  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Medical  Material  Board: 

"As  you  well  know,  the  military  medical 
services    are    all    baviug    a    desperate    time 


other  vastly  cheaper  types  of  medication. 
The  specific  case  dealt  with  in  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  hearings  was  that  of  the 
purchase  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  propoxyphene  hydrochloride,  com- 
monly known  by  its  brand  name,  Darvon. 

This  drug  has  recently  come  under  fire     by  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Act.  Their  find-     keeping  enough  quaUfied  physicians  in  the 
bv  such  groups  as  the  American  Medical     ings— not  yet  officially  made  public  by  the     hard  core  of  the  services  to  practice  medi- 

ported  that  Dai-von,  "is  not  superior  to 
codeine  or  aspirin  in  terms  of  analgesic 
effect."  As  Senator  Nelson  pointed  out 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  on 
August  17,  the  Pentagon,  in  tire  case  of 
Darvon  alone,  could  have  saved  almost 
$4.2  million  by  buying  equivalent  doses 

of  aspirin.  Whether  this  case  is  an  iso-  ,  .^     ^      .    o  ,    ..  o ,t*^^ 

lated'example.  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of     Monopoly  o^^^f^e  f  nau  Seiec^t^  Commi«.e 

a  larger  picture,  its  existence  should  cer-     ^-J^^^^J^*  congressional  oversight  of  the  huge 


Food  and  Drug  Administration — include  the 
observation  that  large  doses  of  Darvon  are 
"not  always"  more  effective  than  adminis- 
tration of  a  placebo — a  dummy  pill.  In  small 
do.ses,  the  NRC  panel  found.  Darvon  "has 
often  been  fottnd  IndlstlngtUshable  from 
placebo." 

"Well,  why  use  Darvon?"  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  the  Wisconsin  Democrat,  recently 
asked  medical  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.    Nelson,    whose    Subcommittee    on 


tainly  be  a  cause  for  concern  and  fur- 
ther investigation. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive the  findings  of  these  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  were  de- 
tailed In  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Praise  tlie  Lord  and  Pass  the  Propoxy- 
phene Hydrochloride,"  by  Erwin  KroU. 
I  commend  this  article  for  the  reading 
of  all  concerned  about  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment and  ask  mianlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Proxy - 

PHENE  HYDROCHLOniDE 

(By  Erwin  Knoll) 

Americans  are  a  pill-swallowing  people. 
They  take  pills  for  what  ails  them  and  for 
what  bugs  them.  They  take  pills  to  prevent 
conception  and  to  promote  fertility.  They 
take  pills  to  relax  and  to  go  to  sleep.  They 
take  pills  to  wake  up  and  to  stay  alert.  They 
take  pills  that  make  them  sick  and  pills 
that  make  no  sense.  They  take  pills  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  other  pills. 

Becatise  of  their  proclivity  for  pill  taking, 
Americans  have  made  the  pharmaceutical 
field  the  most  profitable  manufacturing  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States.  According  to 
a  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  nation's  twelve  largest  drug 
companies  earn  average  annual  profits  after 
taxes  of  18.8  per  cent  on  stockholders'  In- 
vestment. Five  pharmaceutical  firms — with 
profits  averaging  at  twenty  per  cent  or 
higher — are  among  the  nation's  sixteen  most 
profitable  corporations. 

In  recent  years  the  profit  picture  of  one 
of  these  big  five — Ell  Lilly  and  Company — has 
been  substantially  enhanced  by  sales  of  pro- 
proxyphene  hydrochloride,  a  painkiller  pro- 
duced and  marketed  by  Lilly  under  the  brand 
name  Darvon.  Since  1967  or  so,  Darvon  has 


pharmaceutical  Industry,  has  been  looking 
Into  the  Government's  dru^  procurement 
practices.  Federal  purchases — or  Federally  as- 
sisted State  and  local  purchases — account  for 
more  than  $1.6  billion  In  drug  sales  every 
year. 

In  the  case  of  Darvon  alone,  Nelson  sug- 
gested when  Defense  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore his  Subcommittee  on  August  17,  the 
Pentagon  cotild  have  saved  almost  $4.2  mil- 
lion by  buying  equivalent  doses  of  aspirin. 
The  Defense  Supply  Agency,  which  buys 
drugs  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates,  paid  an 
average  of  $12.72  for  500  units  of  Darvon. 
The  Pentagon's  price  for  aspirin  Is  thirty- 
five  cents  per  500. 

Since  there  are  well-established,  effective 
analgesics,  why.  Nelson  asked,  are  military 
doctors  permitted  to  prescribe  a  much  cost- 
lier product?  Tlie  answer,  as  Nelson  prob- 
ably Intended,  told  more  about  the  general 


cine,  end  as  a  result  we  try  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  service  lile  just  as  attractive 
and  professionally  rewarding  to  them  as  we 
possibly  can  .  .  .  When  young  doctors  come 
into  the  service,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
can  really  tee  them  off  is  when  the  old  man 
or  skipper  says,  'You  cannot  prescribe  that 
drug.'  " 

"Well."  Nelson  responded,  "that  Is  like 
saving  we  vrtll  let  him  practice  bad  medicine 
because  we  do  not  want  to  lose  him." 

The  cise  of  Darvon  Is  by  no  means  vnique. 
In  the  Interests  of  making  service  life  "at- 
tractive and  professionally  rewarding."  the 
Pentagon  permits  Its  doctors  to  prescribe  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  costly  drugs  where 
cheaper  (or  better)  alternatives  are  avail- 
able. Some  examples  culled  from  the  Nelson 
Subcommittee's  files: 

The  Defense  Department  spent  $238,383  in 
1968  for  Fiorlnal,  a  painkiller  composed  of 
APC  and  butalbltal.  According  to  The  Medi- 
cal Letter,  "it  has  never  been  convincingly 
shown  that  the  combination  of  aspirin, 
phenacetin,  and  caffeine,  as  In  Fiorlnal,  has 
greater  analgesic  effectiveness  than  aspirin 
alone."  The  price  for  an  equivalent  amount  of 
aspirin  would  have  been  $19,504. 

(Colonel  J.  P.  Palrchlld.  deputy  commander 
of  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  In  Washing- 
ton, told  Nelson  he  was  "personally  con- 
cerned" about  the  inclusion  of  Fiorinal  in  the 
hospital's  drug  formulary.  "I  would  not  like 
to  see  it  In  there.  I  would  like  to  see  It  not  In 
there,"    he    testified.    "However,    when    the 


state  of  American  medical  care  than  about     young  doctors  come  out  of  their  schools  from 


the  Pentagon's  procurement  system.  Tlie 
witness  was  Captain  L.  M.  Fox,  chief  of 
medicine  at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Bethesda,  Maryland 

"Well,  Senator,"  Captain  Fox  said,  "the 
armed  forces  do  not  practice  a  brand  of 
medicine  that  is  any  different  from  civilian 
medicine.  Most  of  our  doctors  are  civilians 
who  come  in  and  spend  a  few  years — two, 
usually — and  then  go  out,  and  our  turnover 
rate  Is  very  high,  as  you  know.  We  are 
just  part  of  the  civilian  medical  community, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  can  try  to  enforce 
standards  that  are  not  being  enforced  in  the 
civilian  practice." 

A  week  earlier,  when  Nelson  had  put  a 
similar  question  about  Darvon  to  medical 
officials  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  Dr. 
Benjamin  B.  Wells,  the  VA's  deputy  chief 
medical  examiner,  had  replied:  "I  think 
Darvon  can  be  equated  to  a  certain  amount 
of  aspirin  or  a  visit  from  the  chaplain.  But 
...  we  are  in  an  area  of  incomplete  control." 

Government  agencies.  Nelson  repeatedly 
sviggested,  are  in  a  far  better  position  than 


other  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  been 
using  a  drug,  Fiorlnal.  They  want  to  continue 
to  practice  as  they  have  practiced  where  they 
came  from.") 

Another  analgesic,  Zactirln  (ethoheptazlne 
citrate  and  aspirin)  accounted  for  Pentagon 
purchases  totaling  $472,131  in  1968-1969.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Research  Council, 
Zactirln  Is  "possibly  effective"  as  an  anal- 
gesic— but  only  because  it  contains  aspirin. 
Tlie  comparable  cost  lor  a.'^pirln  is  $22,467. 

Two  widely  used  tranquilizers.  Librium  and 
Vallum  (chlordlazepoxlde  and  diazepam) 
were  purchased  by  the  Pentagon  in  amounts 
totaling  more  than  S6.1  million  in  1968-C9. 
The  Medical  Letter  has  reported  that  both 
drugs  "are  effective  sedatives  but  ...  it  is  still 
not  clear  that  they  have  any  important  ad- 
vantage over  barbiturates."  A  common  barbi- 
turate, phenobarbltal,  costs  fifty  cents  per 
thousand,  whereas  the  Defense  Department 
paid  $43.50  per  thousand  for  Librium  and 
$53  per  thousand  for  Valium.  Nelson  pointed 
out.  The  use  of  phenobarbltal  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  saving  of  $5.9  million. 
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The  Pentagon  spent  $4.3  million  for  an 
antihistamine  called  Ornade  "for  use  In  the 
treatment  of  upper  respiratory  Infections." 
The  National  Research  Council  has  found 
that  Ornade  may  be  useful  In  the  treatment 
of  allergic  rhinitis,  but  not  In  the  treatment 
of  upper  respiratory  infections.  According  to 
the  NEC  report,  "several  carefully  controlled 
studies.  In  which  different  antihistamines 
were  tried,  disclosed  no  alleviation  of  symp- 
toms or  shortening  of  the  duration  of  symp- 
toms of  colds." 

("We  brought  Ornade  up  before  our  Board 
several  months  ago,"  Colonel  Parirchlld  told 
Nelson,  "and  Just  because  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense we  felt  this  was  a  drug  we  could 
perhaps  do  without  and  use  something  else 
Instead.  And  we  asiced  all  our  chiefs  to 
Justify  the  continued  use  In  our  formulary 
of  Ornade.  and  those  who  were  for  it  were 
in  the  majority.  So  we  had  to  continue  the 
use  of  Ornade.") 

Last  year,  the  Task  Force  on  Prescription 
Drugs  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
ca.ion  and  Welfare  defined  seven  types  of 
"liratlonal"  prescribing: 

One — The  use  of  drugs  without  demon- 
stjated  efficacy. 

Two— The  use  of  drugs  with  an  inlierent 
hazard  not  Justified  by  the  seriousness  of 
the  illness  being  treated. 

Three — The  use  of  drugs  in  excessive 
amounts,  or  for  excessive  periods  of  time,  or 
Inadequate  amounts  for  inadequate  periods. 

Pour — The  use  of  costly,  duplicative,  or 
"me-too"  products  when  an  equally  effective 
but  less  expensive  drug  is  available. 

Five — The  use  of  costly  combination  prod- 
ucts when  equally  effective  but  less  expen- 
sive drugs  are  available  individually. 

Six — The  simultaneous  use  of  two  or  more 
drugs  without  appropriate  consideration  of 
their  possible  interaction. 

Seven — The  multiple  prescribing  of  drugs 
which  may  be  useless,  cumulative,  interac- 
tive, or  needlessly  expensive. 

Almost  every  form  of  irrational  prescribing 
may  be  found  in  the  practice  of  military 
medicine.  Nelson  pointed  out.  "I  Just  keep 
coming  back  to  this  question,"  he  told  his 
Pentagon  witnesses.  "How  can  we  have  ra- 
tional prescribing  in  this  country  at  all  if 
the  military  cannot  achieve  where  they  are 
in  total  control  of  what  should  be  purchased 
and  what  should  be  prescribed,  and  where 
they  can  call  upon  the  best  expertise  in  the 
United  States  to  help  them  make  the  Judg- 
ment?" 

But  Admiral  Etter  replied:  "You  Just  can- 
not dictate  to  doctors  summarily  how  they 
are  going  to  practice  medicine.  It  Just  does 
not  work.  They  are  not  that  breed  of  cat. 
As  Dr.  Pox  pointed  out,  these  that  we  have 
here  are  a  cross-section  of  civilian  physi- 
cians, and  as  long  as  they  want  to  do  these 
things,  they  are  doing  these  things  in  their 
own  way,  we  have  to  go  along  with  them  up 
to  an  extent."  Pass  the  pain  killer  please. 
Aspirin  will  do. 


HANOIS  PAWNS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  in  Newsweek  for  November  30, 
1970,  aptly  describes  our  American  pris- 
oners of  war  as  "Hrfnoi's  Pawns." 

Three  American  POW's  have  been  held 
captive  more  than  6  years  and  75  have 
been  held  for  more  than  5  years. 

The  Communists'  description  of  the 
treatment  our  POW's  are  receiving  dif- 
fers markedly  from  the  situation  as  de- 
cribed  by  the  few  POW's  who  have  been 
freed  or  escaped  from  North  Vietnam. 

Tlie  Newsweek  article  compares  the 
two  versions  of  treatment  and  notes  that 
it  seems  "highly  improbable"  that  Amer- 


ican prisoners  of  war  "are  gamboling 
under  the  North  Vietnamese  sun." 

Newsweek  is  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hanoi's  Pawns:  The  U.S.  Prisoners  of  War 

Somewhere  in  a  Hanoi  suburb,  a  shady 
park  surrounded  by  one-story  houses  opens 
its  gates  to  us.  In  the  middle  of  the  lawn, 
weeping  willows  stoop  over  a  pond  with 
water  lilies.  Where  are  we?  One  only  needs 
to  look  to  the  right  to  know.  In  a  courtyard, 
big  husky  fellows,  bareheaded  and  tanned, 
leap  around  a  basketball  court.  These  arc 
some  of  the  American  pilots  captured  in 
North  Vietnam. — A  French  Communist  re- 
porter 

The  North  Vietnamese  use  torture  but  not 
on  a  regular  basis.  It  would  at  least  break 
the  routine  if  they'd  come  in  and  punch  you 
around  every  so  often.  But  the  Vietnamese 
are  crueler  and  subtler  than  that.  They 
simply  put  you  away,  leave  you  there  and  let 
you  rot. — A  former  American  POW  freed  by 
North  Vietnam 

That  American  prisoners  of  war  are  gam- 
boling under  the  North  Vietnamese  sun 
seems  highly  improbable.  But  whether  they 
are  still  really  mistreated  In  Hanoi's  Jails,  no 
one  outside  North  Vietnam  can  know  for 
sure.  And  It  Is  this  cruel  uncertainty  that 
will  be  at  the  heart  of  the  anguish  felt  by 
the  famUies  of  the  U.S.  P>OW's  as  they  sit 
down  this  week  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It 
is  the  fifth  Thanksgiving  since  Hanoi  began 
capturing  American  fighting  men  on  a  sig- 
nificant scale,  and  according  to  Pentagon 
officials  the  North  Vietnamese  now  hold  an 
estimated  total  of  378  American  prisoners.' 
Some  1,100  other  Americans  are  listed  as 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
many  of  them  may  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  weU.  But  no  one  really 
knows  that  for  sure  either,  for  throughout 
the  course  of  the  war.  Hanoi  has  consistently 
refused  to  give  out  a  complete  list  of  names 
of  the  men  whom  It  holds  captive. 

In  recent  months,  the  names  on  Hanoi's 
list  have  taken  on  more  than  humanitarian 
significance.  For  '*lth  the  U.S.  steadily  with- 
drawing its  ground  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam, many  fear  that  the  POW's  may  be  left 
stranded  behind.  Apparently  to  allay  such 
worries,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  Itself 
brought  the  POW  issue  to  the  fore,  unleash- 
ing a  high-powered  publicity  campaign  de- 
signed to  expose  the  plight  of  the  prisoners. 
Not  to  be  outflanked  on  the  propaganda 
front,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  begun 
shepherding  sympathtlc  left-wing  Journalists 
through  Hanoi  prisons,  trying  to  put  the  best 
face  on  their  role  as  captors. 

For  all  the  public-relations  efforts,  the 
picture  of  life  in  the  prison  camps  remains 
as  murky  as  ever.  Few  Independent  observers 
have  managed  to  get  close  to  the  prisons; 
not  a  single  official  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  for  example,  has  been  allowed  to  in- 
vestigate the  POW  situation.  Letters  from 
POW's  are  infrequent  and  censored.  And  only 
nine  American  prisoners  have  so  far  been 
freed  by  North  Vietnam  and  have  told  their 
side  of  the  story. 

One  who  has  spoken  out  is  Air  Force  Col. 
Norris  Overly  Jr.,  a  41-year-old  pilot  whose 
B-57  Canberra  was  shot  down  Sept.  11,  1967, 
about  60  miles  north  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  According  to  Overly,  who  was  released 


'  Of  those,  three  have  been  POW's  for  more 
than  six  years  and  some  75 — Including  MaJ. 
James  H.  Kasler,  Comdr.  James  Bond  Stock- 
dale,  Lt.  Comdr.  Raymond  Arthur  Vohden 
and  Lt.  Col.  James  Robinson  Rlsner — have 
been  held  for  more  than  five  years. 
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five  months  after  his  capture,  American 
fliers  downed  in  North  Vietnam  suffer  bru- 
tality almost  from  the  moment  they  are  on 
North  Vietnamese  soil.  Marched  from  villaee 
to  village  on  the  way  to  Hanoi,  Overly  was 
a  constant  target  for  angry  peasants.  "People 
hit  me,  they  kicked  me,  they  urinated  on 
me,  they  spit  at  me,"  he  recalled  in  a  recent 
speech  on  behalf  of  "Tell  It  to  Hanoi,"  a 
campaign  organized  by  prisoners'  famlues 
seeking  a  complete  list  of  POW's.  "The  people 
I  feared  most  were  the  women,  the  children 
and  the  old  people.  Little  children  in  par- 
ticular. They  would  pic'-  up  rocks  and  come 
up  to  you  and  bash  you  in  the  face." 


It  is,  of  course,  more  than  two  years  since 
Overly  was  released  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
But  his  recollections  of  his  captivity  are  still 
chilling.  Once  a  prisoner  arrived  in  Hanoi, 
Overly  recounted,  he  underwent  intensive  in- 
terrogation. During  this  period,  prisoners 
were  often  beaten,  bound  with 'ropes  and 
kept  for  days  without  aleep.  Eventually  they 
were  moved  Into  another  part  of  the  com- 
pound, where  they  began  the  grindlngly  dull 
routine  of  POW  life.  Usually  two  men  occu- 
pied a  10-  by  6-foot  cell  equipped  with  plank- 
board  beds.  Every  other  day,  the  "crim- 
inals"— as  they  were  forced  to  call  them- 
selves— were  permitted  to  take  a  five-min- 
ute bath.  Guards  doled  out  two  meals  a  day— 
usually  watery  soup  (sometlme.s  with  a  sliver 
01'  pork  fat),  a  loaf  of  heavy  'oread  and  a 
pitcher  of  hot  water. 

About  once  a  month,  on  a  cell-by-cell  basis, 
prisoners  were  taken  to  a  central  reading 
room  where  they  were  allowed  to  peruse 
selected  clippings  from  the  American  press. 
Heavy  emphasis  was  given  to  dispatches  de- 
tailing riots,  anti-war  protests,  civil  dis- 
turbances and  any  other  symptoms  of  social 
turmoil  in  the  U.S.  "The  whole  theme  is  to 
make  the  prisoner  feel  his  country  is  in  an 
upro.ir  24  hours  a  day."  Overly  told  News- 
week's  Thomas  DePrank.  "They  try  to  mske 
you  leel  liiat  you're  a  forgotten  man,  that 
your  country  is  going  down  the  drain  and 
no'Dody  gives  a  damn  about  you." 

DIALOGUE 

Compounding  their  feeling  of  physical  and 
psychological  isolation  was  the  fact  that  the 
prisoners  were  kept  rigidly  separated.  There 
was  no  activity,  says  Overly,  that  brought 
members  of  one  cell  into  contact  with  those 
of  another.  Even  when  the  inmates  were 
called  together  for  special  propaganda  meet- 
ings, a  sheet  was  hung  from  the  ceiling  be- 
tween prisoners,  and  guards  were  stationed 
at  Intervals  to  prevent  communication.  "It  is 
safe  to  assume,"  says  Overly,  "that  there  are 
some  guys  who  have  talked  to  only  one  other 
prisoner  in  six  years."  And  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  dialogue  soon  wears  thin.  "'J'ou 
know  every  family  secret  of  your  cellmate," 
Overly  says.  "You  know  every  movie  he's 
ever  seen,  every  book  he's  read.  You  talk 
about  sex.  politics,  everything  you  can  think 
of.  B  It  you  finally  always  run  out  of  things 
to  say." 

Overly's  view  of  prison  life  in  Hanoi  is, 
not  surprisingly,  vigorously  contradicted  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  In  the  latest  Hanoi- 
authorized  version  of  life  In  the  camps.  Theo 
Ronco,  writing  in  the  French  Communist 
Party  publication  L'Humanlte,  described  one 
prison  in  terms  suitable  for  a  boys'  summer 
camp — complete  with  outings  and  team 
sports.  "Their  rooms  are  whitewashed  and 
well-ventilated,"  wrote  Ronco.  "They  have 
an  occupancy  based  on  their  size,  with  three 
to  five  beds,  each  having  a  straw  mat,  a  mos- 
quito netting  and  blankets  .  .  .  On  the  day 
of  our  visit,  the  menu  for  lunch  included  a 
thick  soup,  followed  by  groimd  meat  with 
cabbage.  For  dessert,  there  were  fruits:  per- 
simmons or  oranges.  In  addition,  there  were 
300  to  400  grams  of  bread." 
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PROOF 

AS  a  committed  ideologue,  Ronco's  idyllic 
nortrayal  is  highly  suspect.  And  with  North 
Vie  nam's  steadfast  refusal  to  honor  the 
guarantees  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
nn  POW  treatment  (Hanoi  claims  the  con- 
vention  Is  not  applicable  to  U.S.  "war  crimi- 
nals") the  burden  of  proof  of  humane  treat- 
ment rests  squarely  on  Hanoi.  But  one  ob- 
server who  has  visited  Hanoi  recently  find.s 
the  U  S  interpretation  somewhat  question- 
able as  well.  For  while  accepting  the  fact 
that  the  POW's  are  surely  under  psycho- 
loeical  pressure.-,  this  source  believes  that  'lie 
rations  and  treatment— however  bad  thoy 
mav  seem  by  U.S.  standards— are  probably 
similar  to  tho.se  received  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops. 

Whatever  the  truth,  the  POW  Issue  has 
taken  on  ndded  significance  at  the  Ptins  bar- 
ealning  table.  In  the  wake  of  the  Administra- 
tion's publicity  campaign,  some  optimistic 
U  S  officials  believe  that  Hanoi  is  squirming 
undpr  the  prepsure  of  public  opinion.  "We've 
finally  got  them  on  trial  in  the  court  of  world 
oDinion."  explains  one  Pentagon  official,  "and 
they're  .i.frnid  the  verdict  is  starting  to  go 
against  them."  Other  observers,  however, 
speculate  that  the  publicity  has  in  fi'Ct 
strengthened  the  enemy's  position.  "The 
prisoners  are  the  single  weakest  point  In  our 
negotiating  position,"  says  one  U.S.  diplomat. 
"We  want  those  men  back  and  Hanoi  knows 
it." 

GESTURES 

Concrete  evidence  that  Hanoi  has  begun 
to  appreciate  the  growing  importance  of  U.S. 
prisoners  as  a  diplomatic  bargaining  counter 
came  early  this  fall,  when  the  Communists 
unveiled  their  new  peace  proposal  in  Paris. 
Upgrading  the  prisoner  issue  to  a  major 
point,  the  Communists  announced  that  in 
exchange  for  a  U.S.  pledge  to  withdraw  all 
its  troops  from  Vietnam  by  June  30.  1971, 
"discussion  of  release  of  captured  military 
men"  would  begin  immediately.  At  the  same 
time,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
delegations  in  Paris  began  exhibiting  a  subtle 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  relatives  of 
POW's— suddenly  responding  to  their  des- 
perate inquiries  with  courteous,  if  Indefinite, 
promises  to  release  more  information  about 
the  prisoners.  And  In  Hanoi,  there  have  been 
Indications  that  the  POW's  lot  is  improving. 
The  diet  for  inmates  is  reportedly  more  sub- 
stantial than  in  the  past — and  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  mail  received  from 
the  prisoners.  Early  this  month,  too,  Hanoi 
announced  that  the  prisoners  would  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  bigger  Christmas  parcels  this 
year. 

All  m  all.  these  gestures  have  been  rela- 
tively easy  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  make 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  dictated  more 
by  a  desire  for  bargaining  advantages  than  by 
any  fundamental  rethinking  of  the  POW 
issue.  And  that,  of  course,  bodes  ill  for  the 
stranded  POW's.  For  if  It  was  ever  in  doubt 
in  the  past.  It  has  now  become  painfully  ob- 
vious that  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  Is  in- 
extricably linked  to  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  war  itself.  And  that,  as  of  Thanksgiving 
week  1970,  still  seems  a  very  distant  project. 


UTILITIES    HOUSING    ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  bill  (S.  4368)  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  month  contains  a  section  which 
would  amend  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  the  authority  to  peimit  holding 
company  utilities  to  engage  in  low  and 
moderate-income  housing  projects  in 
their  own  communities.  I  am  especially 
pleased  by  the  Senate's  action  since  the 


provision  was  incorporated  from  a  bill 
which  I  introduced— S.  4272.  I  hope  the 
House  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  said  upon  introducing  S.  4272,  I 
believe  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  encourage  utilities  in  this  counti-y 
to  play  an  active  role  in  making  our 
Nation's  cities  more  livable  and  viable. 
The  utilities  have  both  the  qualifications 
to  undertake  such  projects  and  the  self- 
interest  of  their  own  companies  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  the  necessary  invest- 
ment and  provide  the  required  leader- 
ship. They  are  accustomed  to  close  re- 
gulation and  supervision,  they  have  the 
managerial  talent,  they  hpve  the  ability 
to  raise  the  required  capital,  and  they 
have  positions  of  influence  and  respect- 
ability within  their  own  service  areas. 
In  a  sen.se,  they  must  insure  that  the 
communities  they  serve  will  be  strong 
and  successful  since,  in  effect,  they  are 
locked  into  those  areas — they  cannot 
pack  up  their  facilities  and  go  to  another 
area. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
earlier  this  month,  a  panel  discussion 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  role  of 
utilities  in  meeting  the  Nation  s  housing 
needs.  One  of  the  participants  in  the 
panel  was  Lee  C.  White,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
who  participated  as  head  of  the  Utilities 
Housing  Council,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion of  telephone,  electric  and  gas  utili- 
ties dedicated  to  assist  in  achieving  the 
Nation's  housing  goals.  Mr.  White's 
statement  provides  a  clear,  concise  sum- 
mary of  both  the  benefits  of  the  utilities' 
activities  in  the  field  of  housing  and  the 
impediments,  rea'  and  potential,  that 
must  be  eliminated.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  White's  statement  and 
panel  discussion,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  22,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  REConn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  22.  1970] 
Utilities  Enter  Housing  Field  To  Protect 
Their  Markets  in  Decaying  Areas  of  Cities 
(By  Anthony  Ripley) 
Las  Vegas.,   Nev..   November   20.— Electric, 
natural   gas   and  telephone  companies,  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government,  have 
taken  their  first  strong  steps  into  the  hou.sing 

field. 

Some  of  these  publicly  regulated  monop- 
olies have  entered  the  field  for  profit  and 
some  have  made  nonprofit  arrangements,  but 
most  say  they  are  acting  to  protect  their  mar- 
kets m  the  decaying  older  sections  of  Amer- 
ica's cities. 

The  emphasis  has  thus  far  been  on  build- 
ing low-income  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing on  urban  renewal  land  in  the  core  cities 
or  blighted  suburbs.  Among  the  areas  are  the 
Elwood  Village  project  of  low-Income  housing 
in  Detroit,  sponsored  by  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company,  and  similar  projects  In 
Rome  and  Troy,  N.Y.,  sponsored  by  the  Niag- 
ara Mohawk  Power  Company. 

Other  projects  have  included  remodeling 
dilapidated  houses  and  planning  homes  for 
the  elderly. 

But  some  power  companies  have  sought  to 
build  fresh  markets  by  participating  in  the 
development  of  "new  towns"  where  entire 
cities  are  created  on  vacant  land. 


A    2-YEAR    EFFORT 

One  uiiliiy.  according  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has  gone 
even  further.  The  Florida  Gas  Company,  in 
addition  to  Its  role  as  a  developer  and  spon- 
sor of  housing,  has  created  a  subsidiary. 
Contemporary  Building  Systems.  Inc.,  that 
will  manufacture  modular  housing  systems. 

The  move  into  hotising  has  been  quietly 
gathering  momentum  for  the  last  two  years. 
So  far.  utilities  have  remodeled  2.800  units 
of  housing  and  l-.a-.e  built  or  are  finishing 
construction  of  669  new  units,  with  more 
than  l.OUO  Rtliiilional  planned,  according  to 
Federal  figures.  Two  "new  towns"  are  also 
'oeing  planned. 

Eie'-en  major  utiliiy  companies.  Including 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, the  General  Telephone  and  Electronics 
Corporation,  the  Con.-,olidated  Edison  Com- 
panv  of  New  York  and  the  Southern  Call- 
foDiia  Gas  Company,  agreed  last  summer  to 
lorm  a  nonprofit  promotional  group  called 
tiie  Uliliiies  Housing  Council. 

FTTDERAt.    BAfKISC    CITED 

Lee  C.  Wliiie.  former  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  who  is  now  a  lawyer 
in  W-i.hington.  Is  spokesman  for  the  "ouncll. 
At  a  national  convention  of  state  utility  reg- 
ulators in  Labt  Vegas  this  week.  Mr.  White 
said  I  lai  building  low-intome  and  modera'.e- 
income  housing  had  lupport  in  all  areas  of 
the  Federal  Government 

G.  Richard  Dunnells.  special  assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  also  addressed  the  con\ention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utililv  Comml-ssioners.  He  said  that  utilities 
had  .-^ii  'enormously  high  "  stake  in  remaking 
the  rundown  sections  of  American  cities  and 
were  particularly  well-equipped  to  hnndie 
tiie  prohlem   " 

He  said  that  the  department  had  specifi- 
cally set  aside  SI  million  to  encourage  utility 
effort. 

There  are.  however,  at  least  two  major,  in- 
tertwined problems  facing  the  utilities  In  the 
housing  field.  One  involves  profits.  The  other 
is  exemplified  by  the  dimculties  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad. 


LIMIT.4TION   ON   OPfcR.^TIONS 

Utilities  are  regulated  by  pubUc  service 
commissions  in  most  of  the  50  states  and  by 
Federal  laws  and  regulating  bo.-^rds.  In  the 
nineteen-twenties,  speculators  built  empires 
In  urility  holding  comp;inies  and  diversified 
tliem  into  such  unrelated  fields  as  motion 
picture  theaters,  colleges  and  experimental 
orchards.  Some  of  these  empires  collapsed 
dramatically  in  the  nineteen-thlrtles.  Be- 
cause of  this  experience,  most  stiites  have 
strictly  limited  utilities  to  providing  service. 

However,  the  trend  toward  merger  and  di- 
versification in  modern  business  has  touched 
federally  regulated  companies.  The  recent 
filing  for  bankruptcy  by  Peun  Central,  which 
had  heavily  diversified  iino  nonrailroad  busi- 
nesses, raised  anew  all  the  old  questions  of 
how  far  afield  a  government-regulated  mo- 
nopoly business  should  be  allowed  to  go. 

SAYS  NEED  IS  GREAT 

Mr.  White,  the  council  head,  said  thai  the 
matter  should  be  carefully  exammed  by  state 
utililv  commissions  and  might  require  draw- 
ing specific  lines  as  to  what  outside  activities 
were  reasonable  and  what  were  unreasonable. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned."  he  said,  "the 
need  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing 
is  so  great  and  the  supervision  by  all  gov- 
ernmental levels  Is  -so  comprehensive  that 
these  housing  programs  should,  if  they  are 
sound,  be  received  sympathetically  by  regu- 
latory bodies." 

Such  diversification  also  brings  with  it  a 
chance  to  Increase  profits.  Utilities  which  are 
often  limited  to  6  to  8  per  cent  profits  by 
government  rules,  can  earn  as  much  as  15  to 
20  per  cent  In  outside  housing  ventures  if 
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permitted  by  state  public  service  commls- 
Blons. 

Ralph  T.  McElvenny,  president  of  Michigan 
Consolidated,  who  also  spoke  at  the  conven- 
tion here,  made  It  clear  that.  If  utilities  were 
barred  from  taking  advantage  of  higher  prof- 
its, many  would  lose  Interest  In  developing 
badly  needed  housing. 

Michigan  Consolidated,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  American  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, has  other  problems,  too.  It  Is  prohibited 
by  the  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  from 
entering  Into  outside  business  ventures. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
nharged  with  enforcing  the  act,  at  first  al- 
lowed Michigan  Consolidated  to  go  Into  the 
housing  field,  then  reversed  Itself.  The  Mls- 
Btssippl  Power  and  Ught  Company,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Middle  South  Utilities,  also  found 
Itself  barred  by  the  S.E.C.  and  sold  its  outside 
holding  In  Jackson.  Miss. 

Hugh  P.  Owens,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, said  that  the  agency  supported  amend- 
ing the  act  specifically  to  allow  holding 
companies  to  develop  low-Income  and  mod- 
erate-income bousing  within  their  service 
areas. 

"In  my  own  mind,"  Mr.  Owens  said,  "it  cer- 
tainly was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
for  Michigan  Consolidated  to  protect  Its 
present  market  for  gas  In  Detroit  and,  hope- 
fully, to  expand  that  market.  A  very  direct 
way  of  accomplishing  that  end  was  to  assist 
In  the  creation  of  new  housing  which  could 
utilize  gas  power." 

The  Role  of  Utilities  in  Meeting  the 

Nation's    Housing    Needs 

(Remarks  by  Lee  C  White.  Utilities  Housing 

Council) 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  commend 
NARUC  for  including  in  the  Convention 
program  this  panel  discussion  on  the  role  of 
utilities  In  meeting  the  Nation's  housing 
needs.  It  represents,  I  believe,  both  the  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  social  problems  and  the  widening 
range  of  Issues  faced  by  regulatory  bodies. 
Hopefully,  the  discussion  will  be  informative, 
will  provide  Interest,  and  will  result  In  In- 
creased efforts  by  utilities  to  assist  In  meeting 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing  needs:  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

In  view  of  the  identity  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  devote  much  time  to  the  details  of  the 
various  housing  programs  available  to  utili- 
ties for  sponsorship;  to  a  description  of  the 
pecial  capabilities  of  utilities  to  participate 
In  these  programs  effectively;  to  the  strong 
support  and  encouragement  provided  by  the 
administrations  of  both  President  Johnson 
and  President  NUon;  to  the  range  of  benefits 
that  the  individual  utilities  may  receive  as  a 
result  of  such  participation;  and  to  the  step- 
by-step  process  that  any  Interested  utility 
should  pursue  In  making  Us  own  decision. 
Rather,  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the  policy  Is- 
sues and  problems,  including  those  that  are 
regulatory  in  nature. 

Utilities  Housing  Couiicil 
First,  however,  a  few  words  about  the  Util- 
ities Housing  Council  which  I  represent  here, 
would  be  appropriate.  Eleven  utilities — in- 
cluding telephone,  gas.  and  electric — joined 
together  last  summer  to  establish  a  non- 
governmental, non-profit  organization  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  Interest  of  utili- 
ties In  housing  projects  and  to  assist  utili- 
ties In  their  etforts  in  this  regard.  Some  of 
the  member  utilities  have  already  successfully 
completed  projects  In  their  service  areas; 
others  have  not  yet  decided  whether  they 
should  engage  In  such  projects,  but  I  believe 
such  a  decision  will  be  more  soundly  based  If 
they  have  available  to  them  the  best  pos- 
sible Information  and  analysis. 

The  Council  has  worked  closely  with  the 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  other  government  agencies  to  re- 
solve any  problems  In  connection  with  utili- 
ty participation  In  housing  programs  and 
to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  the  exchange  of 
Information  and  experience  between  utilities 
and  government  policymakers. 

THB  PUBLIC  UTILITT  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 

Since  Commissioner  Owens  will  undoubt- 
edly dlscuse  the  subject  extensively,  I  would 
like  to  note  only  briefly  that  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  SEC's  rul- 
ings In  the  three  cases  In  which  It  disap- 
proved applications  for  permission  by  hold- 
ing company  utilities  to  participate  In  hous- 
ing programs.  As  I  read  the  Commission's 
decisions,  it  has  not  said  that  utilities  should 
not  engage  in  such  projects,  but  rather  that 
under  the  existing  law,  they  could  not.  Any 
doubt  that  this  Is  the  correct  Interpreta- 
tion ranishes  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
SEC  has  formally  and  unanimously  Indi- 
cated that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act's  being  amended  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Commission  does  have 
such  authortly — a  view  that  two  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Commission  hold  with  re- 
gard to  the  existing  statutory  language. 

The  reason  this  Is  significant  Is  that  un- 
fortunately some  utility  executives.  Includ- 
ing many  whose  companies  are  not  subject 
to  the  Holding  Company  Act,  have  been  de- 
terred from  even  considering  housing  pro- 
jects on  the  mistaken  premise  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  divided  view  on 
wiiether  utilities  should  be  encouraged  to 
enter  these  fields.  I  hope  that  the  effort 
to  amend  the  law  will  be  successful  for  two 
reasons:  first,  to  enable  the  utilities  that  are 
In  Holding  Companies  to  participate,  jmd 
second,  to  make  It  clear  to  all  utilities  that 
both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  support  the  con- 
cept of  utility  participation  In  helping  meet 
the   Nation's   housing    needs. 

STATE   RECrLATOBT   ACTIONS 

Obrloixsly,  the  attitude  of  state  regula- 
tory agencies  toward  these  programs  Is  of 
great  significance.  Thus  far,  there  has  been 
only  a  trickle  of  applications  to  state  bodies, 
but  If  utilities  are  to  assume  a  vigorous  and 
energetic  role — an  objective  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  many  outside  experts 
in  the  housing  field  believe  is  essential — the 
decisions  of  state  commissions  will  be  crit- 
ical. And.  quite  candidly,  utility  requests  for 
psrmlsslon  to  engage  in  housing  projects, 
which  I  hope  will  become  a  flood,  will  come 
a:  a  difficult  time.  Capital  needs  for  utility 
plants  are  enormous— -t350  billion  for  the 
electric  utility  Industry  alone  In  the  next  20 
years;  the  Penn-Central  bankruptcy  has  fo- 
cused public  and  governmental  attention  on 
non-utility  activities  by  regulated  companies; 
questions  about  the  quality  of  service  by 
utilities  have  never  been  greater.  But  as 
legitimate  as  these  Issues  may  be  and  as 
deserving  of  evaluation  as  they  Eire,  the  great 
need  for  housing  In  this  Nation  and  the 
universally  acknowledged  capability  of  util- 
ities to  do  the  Job  must  also  be  weighed. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  different  factual  and 
background  situations  surrounding  the  va- 
rious applications  and  each  will  be  weighed 
on  lt6  own  merits. 

The  first  state  commission  to  have  focused 
squarel,-  on  the  question  is  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  which  last  Au- 
gust approved  the  application  of  the  New 
York  Stat-  Electric  and  Gas  Company  to  in- 
vest a  million  dollars  of  its  funds  to  finance 
low-  and  mouerate-lncome  housing  and  re 
development  area  commercial  facilities.  The 
Commission  in  granting  approval,  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  hearing  examiner  which 
had  focused  on  a  number  of  questions  which 
I  assume  other  state  commissioners  will 
want  to  examine  in  acting  on  similar  appli- 
cations. 


The  need  for  the  particular  project  and  Us 
character — ^Although  the  need  across  the 
country  for  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  Is  enormous,  it  makes  sense 
for  a  regulatory  body  to  satisfy  itself  that 
there  la  a  reat  and  Identified  community 
need  that  the  utility  is  planning  to  meet 
Additionally.  It  makes  sense,  where  a  com- 
mission under  its  statute  muat  approve  any 
investmen;  of  utility  funds,  for  it  to  have  a 
fair  description  of  the  proposed  undertak- 
ing   including  the  financial  aspects. 

The  prudence  of  the  investment  in  termi 
of  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  meet  its 
utility  raponsibilities — The  New  York  ex- 
aminer recognized  the  capital  investment 
requirements  that  utilities,  including  New 
York  State  Electric  and  Gas,  face  in  the 
years  ahead  and  found  that  the  requested 
$1  million  Investment,  In  light  of  the  appli- 
cant's tota':  assets  of  over  $700  million  and 
its  annua;  net  Income  of  (28  million,  would 
not  impair  its  ability  to  render  satisfactory 
gas  and  electric  service  and  to  finance  fu- 
ture utility  investment. 

The  diversion  of  management  attention 
and  energy — Similarly  the  examiner  found 
that,  on  this  ground,  the  applicant  would 
not  Impair  its  ability  to  provide  adequate 
utility  service. 

The  incluMon  of  the  investment  in  the 
rate  base — In  this  connection,  the  examiner 
noted  that  under  the  New  York  Commis- 
sion's regulations  the  housing  Investment 
would  be  excluded  from  the  rate  ba.se  and 
attendan*.  expanses  would  be  excluded  froTn 
the  utility  expense  accounts.  Obviously,  this 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  examined  at  the 
out-set  and  in  all  likelihood  will  be  con- 
trolled by  state  statute,  by  commls=;ion  reg- 
ulations, or  prior  decisions. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  New  York 
Commission,  in  June  of  this  year  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  approved  the  request 
of  Northern  nilncls  Gas  Company  to  Invest 
$100,000  in  the  National  Housing  Partner- 
ship. Under  the  authority  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnershlpe  was 
established — President  Jchnson  appointed 
the  Incorporators  and  President  Nixon  re- 
appointed them.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  raise  private  capital  to  be  used 
as  development  seed  money  and  for  equity 
Investment  In  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families.  The  capital  of  the 
Partnership  will  be  combined  with  that  of 
other  investors  to  supply  the  equity  neces- 
sary to  secure  90  percent  government- 
Insured  mortgages.  Industry  throughout  the 
country  was  asked  to  Invest  In  the  National 
Housing  Partnership  and  $42  million  has 
been  Invested  in  the  first  partnership  formed 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

In  addition,  there  Is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  nunols  Commission  an  application 
by  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  to  par- 
ticipate In  one  of  the  local  limited  hcuslng 
partnerships  created  with  the  assistance  and 
financial  participation  by  the  National 
Housing  Partnership.  The  purpose  of  the 
limited  partnership  Is  to  develop,  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  a  low-  and  moderate- 
income  rental  housing  project  of  approxi- 
mately 164  units  together  with  related  fa- 
cilities In  the  City  of  Chicago. 

A  few  additional  projects  have  been  under- 
taken by  utilities,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances that  approval  by  state  regulatory 
bodies  was  not  required.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  utilities  that  are  seriously  con- 
templating such  projects  and  it  Is  fair  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  state  commission  approval  will 
Increase  considerably  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

POLICY    QT7ESTIONS    REGARDING    tmLITIES 
PARTICIPATION    IN    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Despite  the  absence  of  any  significant  op- 
position on  the  part  of  government  officials. 
Including  members   of   Congress   and  state 
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rMulators,  the  press,  or  any  other  quarter, 

K^e  questions  have  been  raised   that   are 

both  le'ltimate  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

First  "ha*  been  the  suggestion,  referred  to 


mittee  to  study  the  broad  range  of  problems 
Involved.  This  could  be  done  In  cooperation 
with   Federal   regulatory   agencies  and   per- 
haps In  conjunction  with  some  foundation  or 
'uer   'that"this  Is  no  thne  for  utilities  to     other  type  of  institution  which  has  no  op- 
h.  enea-'inB  In  non-utility  activities  when     eratingrebponsiblUtles.  The  Issue  should  be 
orvlcc  problems  are  perhaps  at  a  peak.  In     examined— and    promptly.    In    the    Interim, 
htlanclng  the  ability  of  a  utility  to  perform     regulatory  bodies  would  be  well  advised  to 
°  hiBhlv  useful  and  desirable  service  in  the     give  cautious  and   detailed  review  to   pro- 

po-snls  for  non-utility  activities  submitted  to 
them  for  approval.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
llnc-drawliig  would  be  required,  that  is.  some 
activities  would  be  permitted  and  others 
barred.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  need 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  is  so 
great,  and  the  supervision  by  all  govern- 
mental levels  is  so  comprehensive  that  these 
housing  programs  should,  If  they  are  sound, 
be  received  sympathetlcr.lly  by  regulatory 
bodies. 

CONCIUSION 

111  a  general  sense,  the  public  attitude 
about  regulatory  bodies  has  been  that  they 
are  involved  in  relatively  prosaic  undertak- 
ings somewhat  on  the  fringes  of  the  public 
policy  Issues  that  swirl  In  our  states  and 
across  the  country.  A  glance  at  the  agenda 
for  this  meeting  of  NARUC,  cataloging  the 
very  difficult  and  very  significant  spectrum 
of  problems  and  Issues  facing  the  Nation's 
regtilatory  agencies  qviickly  dispels  that  view. 
With  waves  of  rate  increases  that  are  before 
you  and  more  coming;  with  the  likelihood 
of  energy  shortages  becoming  deeper,  more 
widespread,  and  chronic;  with  serious  serv- 
ice questions  at  an  unprece<!entcd  level,  you 
have  a  mighty  full  load  to  bear — and  with- 
out trying  to  palm  myself  off  as  a  clair- 
voyant, I  can  predict  you  will  contlnvie  to 
have  great  difficulty  In  securing  much- 
)ieeded  increases  in  appropriations  to  do  your 
iobs. 

Even  taking  this  pile  of  gloom  Into  ac- 
count, I  remain  optimistic  that  the  Nation's 
regulatory  bodies  will  be  positive  and  con- 
structive In  their  response  to  the  requests  of 
-utilities  to  play  leadership  roles  In  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  A  country  of  our  size 
and  diversity  Is  constantly  facing  change — It 
is  not  only  that  today's  problems  are  here 
with  us  and  therefore  demanding  our  at- 
tention, but,  in  fact,  they  appear  to  be  so 
fundamental  and  enormous  as  to  pose  seri- 
ous threats  to  our  ways  of  life.  We  all  must 
do  more  and  act  now — and  that  Includes  our 
Nation's  utilities. 


a  highly  useful 

communities  It  serves.  It  Is  proper  to  ensure 
that  Its  financial  and  management  resources 
are  not  so  heavily  burdened  as  to  Impair  the 
utility's  primarv  obligation  to  Its  customers, 
in  my  view,  almost  every  utility  In  this 
country  should  be  capable  of  engaging  in 
some  projects  without  detracting  from  Its 
ability  to  provide  satisfactory  utility  service. 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether 
a  utility  with  a  monopolistic  position  In  its 
service  area  would  not  use  Its  housing  proj- 
ects to  compete  unfairly  with  altrrnative 
energy  sources,  thereby,  In  effect,  adding  im- 
properly to  their  natural  monopoly  position. 
This  Is  obviated,  at  least  in  those  programs 
that  are  federally  subsidized,  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  regulations  which  would 
prohibit,  for  example,  an  electric  utility  from 
building  all-electric  homes.  If  the  cost  dif- 
ferentials for  particular  services  would  bar 
the  use  of  that  particular  energy  source  for 
any  non-utility  .sponsor  of  an  FHA-subsidized 
project.  Moreover,  there  is  no  suspension  or 
grant  of  immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws 
for  utilities,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other 
housing  sponsor — simply  because  a  housing 
project  Is  undertaken.  This  point  was  re- 
cently made  in  a  speech  by  a  member  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  my  view,  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
prohibit  a  highly  de.sirable  program  on  the 
ground  that  the  potential  for  some  abuses 
might  exist.  Rather,  we  should  mn.ke  every 
effort  to  prevent  abuses,  or.  where  this  is  im- 
possible, to  detect  them  and  Insist  on  reme- 
dial action. 

Another  question  that  has  been  raised  Is 
whether  it  is  appropriate  for  a  utility  whose 
profits  are  limited  to  a  statutory  or  regu- 
lated level  in  the  range  of  perhaps  6  to  8  per- 
cent to  engage  in  a  housing  project  where 
the  rate  of  return  on  the  investment  would 
exceed  that  level,  perhaps  as  high  as  15  or 
20  percent.  These  figures  rest  on  a  statutorily 
limited  return  of  6  percent  on  equity,  but  as- 
sume the  ability  of  the  sponsor  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  tax  incentives.  My  re- 
sponse to  that  question — which  is  limited  to 
the  type  of  undertaking  under  discussion 
here  this  morning,  namely,  providing  of 
housing,  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies—Is  that  a  utility  which  engages  in  these 
programs  should  have  no  preference  or  no 
burden  different  from  other  sponsors.  In  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the  Congress  singled 
out  the  tax  shelter  relating  to  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  for  pref- 
erential treatment — thus.  It  now  has  the 
most  favorable  accelerated  depreciation,  re- 
capture and  re-investment  treatment  of  any 
type  of  construction.  Clearly  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  branches  Intended  that  these 
tax  incentives  Induce  businesses  to  partici- 
pate as  housing  sponsors — it  Is  equally  clear 
that  if  utilities,  unlike  other  businesses,  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  tax  stat- 
utes, they  could  not  afford  to  take  the  risks 
their  housing  Investments  would  entail.  It 
makes  sense,  therefore — Indeed,  It  Is  essen- 
tial— that  regulatory  bodies  permit  utilities 
to  take  advantage  of  these  tax  Inducements 
in  ruling  on  applications  for  approval  to 
enter  housing  undertakings  and  In  the  ac- 
counting treatment  of  those  undertakings. 
Probably  the  most  fundamental  question 
of  all.  In  light  of  the  sharply  Increased  pub- 
lic attention  generated  by  the  Penn-Central 
bankruptcy.  Is  the  participation  by  regulated 
utilities  In  any  non-utility  activities.  This 
Issue  warrants  close  attention;  and.  In  my 
view.  It  would  be  appropriate,  desirable  and 
constructive  for  NARUC  to  establish  a  com- 


KING  FAMILY  TESTIMONIAL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  of  the  crash  of  the  airplane 
carrying  the  Wicliita  State  University 
football  team,  university  officials,  and 
friends  in  the  Colorado  Mountains  on 
October  2,  1970,  was  visited  upon  many 
families.  One  of  those  was  the  Ray  King 
family  of  Hesston,  Kans.  Mr.  King,  an 
active  booster  of  the  Wicliita  State 
Shockers,  and  his  wife,  Yvonne,  were 
killed  in  that  crash.  They  were  survived 
by  their  seven  children. 

The  eldest  of  the  King  chUdren,  Lj-nne, 
has  recently  written  a  moving  and  elo- 
quent testimonial  couched  in  the  spirit 
of  Thanksgiving.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  King,  who  were  able  to  instill 
in  their  children  a  powerful  sense  of 
family  imity  and  a  deep  personal 
strength,  reinforced  by  an  abiding  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  children 
who  have  shown  a  remarkable  resilience 
and  who  have  faced  up  to  life  and  car- 
ried on  in  the  wake  of  this  incomprehen- 
sible tragedy.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  many 
relatives  and  friends  who  have  been  so 
generous  of  their  time  and  love.  It  Is,  in- 


deed, a  tribute  to  the  human  spirit,  to 
its  tenderness  and  its  strength. 

Mr.  President  becaase  this  testimonial 
has  a  meaning  for  all  of  u.s  I  want  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  te.sti- 
monial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

O  GrvE  Thanks  Unto  the  Lono  for— 
Time.  We  are  very  glad  for  the  short  time  we 
had  with  our  parents,  although  It  seems  I 
was  just  really  beginning  to  understand  in 
dep  h    what    made    them    the    wonderful 
Christians     they     were.    Time    heals    all 
wounds,  and  as  a  family  we  have  found 
that  In  times  of  tragedy  the  wounds  aren't 
quite  as  deep  and  heal  faster  as  a  result 
of  our  belief  in  God. 
Honorary  contributions  to  the  mission  fund. 
Due    to    the    active    role    Dad    and    Mom 
played  in  missions  and  vice  versa,  the  en- 
tire family  felt  that  a  memorial  set  up  for 
missions  would  be  a  living  tribute  to  our 
parents.  The  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. A  specific  project  for  the  Oriental  Mis- 
sionary   Society    will   soon    be   chosen    for 
which  the  memorial  funds  will  be  desig- 
nated. 
Administration  of  affairs.  The  funeral  was  a 
moving    sight    with    attendance    reaching 
2000.   Richard   Capin,   OMS:    Dennis   Kin- 
lav,',   Asbury    College    President    and    Ford 
Philpot.  The  Story,  Inc..  in  turn  spoke  in- 
-spiring  words  delving  deep  Into  each  per- 
son's   mind    and    heart.    The    matter    of 
guardians  has  gone  through  court  naming 
Clifford  King  and  Mrs.  Lcroy  King   (Lols|. 
The  will,  which  has  been  probated,  suf- 
ficiently provides  for  us.  We  children  will 
be  together  in  our  present  home. 
Now.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  Charles 
and  Rebecca  Ratzlaff  temporarily  staying 
with   us   until   Rebecca  has   her   baby   in 
March.   Please   continue   to   pray   with   us 
that   God   win   lead  us  to    a  couple  who 
would  lovingly  be   brought   up   by   seven 
children  (or  vice  versa) . 
Kin.  Although  circumstances  were  such  to 
cause  grief  and  .sorrow,  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  all  Dad's  and  Mother's  Immediate 
families    as    well    as    other    relatives    and 
friends.  The  morning  previous  to  the  fu- 
neral there  was  a  memorial  service  In  our 
beautiful   new  United   Methodist   Church 
which  Daddy  so   dedlcatedly  helped  nur- 
ture and  build  Into  existence.  Many  rel- 
atives attended,  revitalized  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  eternal  life  rather  than  a  meditation 
on  death,  led  by  Uncles  Rev.  Charles  Tur- 
klngton  and  Rev.  Elton  Jones. 
Siblings.  At  the  top  of  my  ten  most  wanted 
list  is  to  have  the  rest  of  my  sisters  and 
brothers  Instilled  with  the  faith  my  par- 
ents helped  me  attain.  But  to  let  you  know 
what  an  example  and  infiuence  my  parents' 
lives  were  In  the  few  years  they  were  with 
the  three  youngest,  here  is  a  prayer  Lisa 
gave  at  bedtime  devotions  the  night  be- 
fore the   funeral.  "Dear  God.  we're  sorry 
Daddy   and   Mommy  had   to  die,   but  we 
know  you  needed  them  up  in  heaven.  And 
while  they're  gone  You're  here  to  watch 
over  us — and  Lynnee  to.  Amen."  I  don't 
think  that  needs  any  explanation. 
Growing  children.  The  kids  have  been  beauti- 
ful to  say  the  least.  Social  activities  and 
school  continue  at   their  normal  pace,  if 
not  faster.  Gary  has  a  role  in  the  junior 
play  being  presented  this  weekend.  Terl. 
13.  is  at  the  stage  where  the  opposite  sex 
becomes  a  necessary  evil  and  I'm  suddenly 
confronted    with    familiar    situations    of 
eighth   grade   for   me.   Ha!   Ha!   Lorl   has 
learned  to  crochet  and  finds  Girl  Scouting 
fun.  Lisa  lives  for  Brownies  on   Tuesday 
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ATternoons  and  reads  anything  she  can  get 
;iold  of.  Jul! — well,  you  have  to  see,  to  be- 
l.eve.  I  wear  out  watching  her.  She's  learn- 

ng  to  read  In  first  grade.  Dlna  attends 
!iursery  school  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
mornings  and  Is  shoveling  in  knowledge  as 
::j3t  as  it  comes  her  way.  It's  quite  an  ex- 
■  erlence  going  to  parent-teacher  confer- 

nces,  Halloween  parties,  and  attending 
i^rownie  mother-daughter  day,  but  I  thor- 

uglily  enjoy  It. 

..tTcesslon.  Words  can't  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  all  of  your  cards,  prayers,  and 
other  expressions  you've  bestowed  on  us 
this  far.  We  hope  you  continue  to  pray  for 
us  and  for  the  requests  mentioned. 

Visitors.  Though  life  won't  ever  be  the  same 
without  Dad  and  Mom.  we  try  our  best  to 
iceep  the  routine  situation  alive.  And  that 
means  we  want  all  of  you  to  continue  to 
visit  us.  It  was  never  home  unless  we  had 
visitors  In  one  day  and  out  the  next.  We 
hope  this  happy  hectic  home  wedges  into 
your  travelogue  whenever  you're  out  our 
way. 

nherltance.  No  inheritance  of  tangible  items 
would  be  of  any  real  importance  if  It  wasn't 
for  the  Christian  Inheritance  our  parents 
passed  on  to  us.  This  gives  us  the  wisdom 
to  realize  of  what  little  value  anything  Is 
after  we've  'eft  this  world. 

:  Jear  future.  My  near  future  Includes  rings 
and  things — such  as  wedding  bells  and  a 
very  handsome  young  man.  I  am  engaged 
to  Larry  Knott,  son  of  Robert,  grandson  of 
Kenneth,  who  are  all  from  rural  Hesstcn. 
Larry  and  I  have  dated  for  four  years.  After 
two  years  of  college  he  enlisted  (four 
years)  In  the  Un.tod  States  Air  Force  ^nd 
is  presently  an  airman  stationed  at  Shep- 
pard  Air  Force  Ba'?  In  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas.  Larry  is  In  the  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nance Specialist  Division  of  Technical 
School  and  w'll  be  permanently  based  to- 
ward the  end  of  February.  Plans  Include 
marriage  on  March  29,  1971.  (My  paren's 
wedding  anniversary). 

I  Sovernment.  The  picture  enclosed  was  to 
be  for  Daddy's  campaign  for  his  third  tprm 
in  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives. 
During  tlie  middle  of  October  all  the  com- 
mitteemen and  commltteewomen  of  the 
89th  Legislative  District  of  Kansas  met  to 
nominate  and  elect  a  Representative  to 
complete  Dad's  unexpired  term  and  run 
for  that  office  in  the  November  election. 
Harold  Dyck,  present  mayor  of  Hesston, 
was  nominated  and  elected.  Due  to  hard 
work,  enthusiasm  and  dedication,  he  was 
elected  on  November  3  as  our  Republican 
Representa.,ive  of  the  89th  District.  As  a 
personal  friend  of  Dad  and  our  family,  I 
know  his  capabilities  will  serve  us  well. 
Through   all   tragedies   and   through   this 

:  ear  and  the  new  one  to  come,  let's  all  try 

:  sarder  to  live  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
He  is  good:    for  His  mercy  endureth  for- 

I'ver.  Psalm  107:    1. 

For  Gary,  Terl,  Lorl,  Lisa,  Jull  and  Dlna. 

Ltnne  King. 


BRINGING  HOPE  TO  THE  POW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  New 
fork  Daily  News  of  Monday,  November 
0,  Ray  Cromley.  a  Washington  corre- 

i  pondent  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  As- 

I  Delation  and  a  former  POW,  writes  of 
lis  experience. 
I  believe  that  because  of  his  personal 

(  xperience,  Mr.  Cromley  is  in  a  better 
)ositicn  to  assess  the  recent  POW  raid  at 

:  ;on  Tay  than  some  of  the  critics  who 
iuickly  denounced  the  effort  as  a  total 
r>ilure.  The  raid  was  a  success  from  the 
tandpoint  of  demonstrating  American 
;oncern  and  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 


vide hope  and  encouragement  to  the  him- 
dreds  of  Americans  imprisoned  in  Indo- 
china by  the  enemy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  by  Mr. 

Cromley,  preceded  by  an  explanation  of 
why  the  article  was  written. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Nov.  30, 
19701 
Why  Rat  Cromley  Wboti:  This 

Ray  Cromley,  who  is  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  news  syndicate,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Assn.,  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  Tokyo  on  the  day  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  On  that  day  he  was 
arrested  and  held  in  Nlshi  Sugamo  Prison  in 
Tokyo. 

He  was  tried,  convicted  of  "sending  infor- 
mation to  the  United  States  which  could  be 
used  against  the  national  defense  of  Japan" 
and  sentenced  to  1  '/j  years  in  prison.  An  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  arranged  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  July,  1943.  He  was 
moved  Into  Sumlre  Concentration  Camp 
about  one  week  before  exchange  and  was 
brought  home — to  New  York — along  with 
other  exchangees  on  the  SS  Gripsholm  in 
September,  1942. 

Mr.  Cromley  grew  so  thin  In  prison  that  he 
couldn't  keep  his  pants  up,  but  after  transfer 
to  concentration  camp  he  was  fed  well  and 
ate  eight  meals  a  day  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  trip  home.  When  he  enlisted  In  the  U.S. 
Army  eight  months  after  his  return  home  he 
had  to  sign  a  weight  waiver  In  order  to  be 
accepted. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  daring  attempt  to 
rescue  U.S.  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
at  the  Son  Tay  prison  camp  near  Hanoi,  Mr. 
Cromley  has  been  reflecting  upyon  his  experi- 
ences as  a  war  prisoner  and  trying  to  put 
himself  In  the  place  of  the  men  now  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  He  describes  his  feel- 
ings in  this  article. 

Bringing  Hope  to  the  Heart  of  the 
POW 

I  was  a  prisoner  of  the  enemy  In  war.  For 
six  months  of  solitary  confinement.  In  a 
Japanese  prison  In  World  War  II. 

Perhaps,  then,  I  can  describe  In  some 
small  way  how  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
now  In  North  Vietnam  feel  after  this  at- 
tempt at  their  rescue.  I  don't  know,  of 
coiu-se.  I  can  only  think  back  28  years  to  my 
own  feelings. 

I  remember  two  things  quite  vividly  from 
that  time: 

The  Doollttle  raid  of  April,  1942,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Swiss  Government  representa- 
tive after  I'd  spent  about  five  and  a  half 
months  In  solitary. 

(Dtirlng  the  war  the  neutral  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment represented  U.S.  interests  In 
Tokyo) . 

I  remember  these  two  things  strongly 
even  today  because  they  brought  hope  to 
the  heart  of  one  prisoner,  who,  thru  no  one's 
fault,  had  had  no  sign  from  his  government 
and  his  country  during  the  months  of  im- 
prisonment. 

It  did  not  matter  that  the  Doollttle  raid- 
ers had  not  come  to  free  those  of  us  who 
were  In  prison,  but  were  over  Tokyo  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose.  You  could  look 
out  the  barred  window  and  see  the  American 
fliers  were  there.  For  hours  afterward  you 
could  relive  this  flight  by  watching  the  ris- 
ing smoke  and  by  listening  to  the  excited 
conversations  of  the  guards.  You  coiild  feel 
And  hear  and  know  yourself  that  something 
was  being  done^and  in  a  way  you  could 
feel  that  It  was  being  done  for  you.  You 
were  part  of  It. 

Then  the  other  incident.  When  the  Swiss 
came,  I  cried.  I  cried  because  I  said  to  my- 
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self  "my  country  cares!"  I  said  It  again  and 
again  In  happy  agonizing  gulps.  In  the 
months  of  holding  In  during  daily  question- 
ing by  teams  of  guards  and  of  sitting,  enting 
sleeping  in  my  cell,  I  had  not  realized  how 
alone  I  had  come  to  feel  myself. 

The  freedom  in  my  soul  and  In  my  voice 
was  not  the  thought  of  rescue  or  release 
(pleasant  as  release  would  be)  that  mattered 
so  much  as  the  thought  that  my  country 
cared  enough  for  me — for  us — that  the  Swiss 
should  come  to  see  each  of  us  Individually 
even  for  a  few  minutes  and  should  I;e  at- 
tempting, whether  successfully  or  not,  to  do 
something  for  us. 

I  still  remember  the  room  In  which  the 
Swiss  representative  and  I  sat.  I  remember 
the  expression  on  his  face  and  the  way  his 
lips  moved   when  he  talked. 

He  asked  me  a  few  questions  and  we  talked 
a  little,  the  normal  things  men  say  to  eaca 
other.  He  did  not  promise  me  anything,  it 
was  not  yet  clear  then  whether  negotiations 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  would  be  suc- 
cessful. But  I  walked  back  down  that  prison 
hall  with  music  singing  in  my  heart  as  loud, 
as  strong,  as  powerful  and  as  triumphant 
as  the  sound  of  a  gigantic  choir  In  a  cathe- 
dral— as  if  heaven  had  opened  wide. 

I  was  a  man  and  an  American  and  nothing 
could  defeat  my  soul. 

I  have  never  seen  that  Swiss  as^ain.  But  he 
will  remain  my  friend  until  the  day  I  die. 

It  is  hoped  that  men  require  when  they 
are  prisoners  of  war.  And  a  belief  that  their 
country  cares.  And  their  wives  and  children. 

With  these  a  man  can  endure  all  things. 
Sickness,   loneliness,  beatings,  death. 


WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  10  IS  OBVIOUS 
TIME  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  10,  1943,  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Univer.=;al  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  22d  anniversary  of 
the  declaration,  referred  to  as  Human 
Rights  Day  is  fast  approaching.  TiA'enty- 
two  years  ago,  by  accepting  this  Univer- 
sal Declaration,  the  family  of  nations 
acted  to  affirm  their  faith  "in  the  funda- 
mental human  rights"  which  are  neces- 
sary for  a  tolerable  life.  This  declaration 
is  a  standard  by  which  all  nations  can 
measure  their  success  in  guaranteeing 
the  basic  hiunan  rights  of  their  citizens. 

Corresponding  with  the  declaration, 
the  United  Nations  has  produced  other 
great  human  rights  dociunents,  among 
them  the  Genocide  Convention  which  is 
now  before  us. 

We  in  the  Senate  thus  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  honor  our  commitment 
to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  as  well  as  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. By  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention during  the  week  of  December  10, 
we  would  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
both  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. It  is  my  conviction  that  we  should 
not  let  this  unique  opportunity  pass 
without  Senate  action  on  this  important 
human  rights  document.  I  hope  that  we 
can  follow  the  leadership  given  us  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  tliis 
area. 


TAOS    INDIAN    PUEBLO 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
turn of  the  sacred  Blue  Lake  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  Taos  Pueblo  will  soon  be 
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considered  and  voted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  convinced  that  this  land  must 
be  retumed  to  its  rightful  owners,  who 
will  preserve  it  in  perpetuity  for  future 
generations  as  a  sacred  shrine  and  pure 
natural  resource. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Leonard  Gar- 
ment, Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, delivered  a  message  to  the  people 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  on  behalf  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  was  impressed  with  his  words 
and  believe  they  merit  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  at  the  Justice  Day  Ceremony  or 

THE  TAOS  PtJEBLO,  N.  MEX.,  JULY   25,   1970 

Two  and  a  half  weeks  ago,  the  tribal  coun- 
cil of  the  Tao  Pueblo  were  guests  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  In  the  White 
House. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  great  privilege  of 
visiting  the  sacred  tabernacle  at  Blue  Lake 
and  enjoying  the  untouched  beauties  of  the 
lands  surrounding  It.  We  thank  you  for  the 
concern  and  care  with  which  you  con- 
ducted us  on  this  wonderful  Journey.  It  was 
an  impressive,  beatitiful,  and  deeply  moving 
experience  for  all  of  us. 

Today,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  come  as  guests 
to  your  house,  the  home  of  the  Taos  Pueblo. 

We  are  here  today  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  this  ceremony  of  respect  to  the 
President  and  Vice  Preslc'.ent  of  the  United 
States. 

But  we  are  also  here  in  an  act  of  recogni- 
tion that  It  Is  not  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  that  has  something  to 
give.  We  are  here  to  recognize,  with  deep 
respect,  how  much  the  Indian  people  can 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  entire  Nation, 

Increasingly  In  recent  years,  and  most 
dramatically  in  the  past  year,  we  have,  as  a 
nation,  become  deeply  concerned  with  the 
pollution  of  our  water  and  air,  the  misuse  of 
the  land,  the  commercialization  of  our  open 
spaces.  We  have  begun  to  sense  the  link  be- 
tween these  concerns  ."nd  the  deep  divisions 
In  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.  We  have 
come  to  see  that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  unthinking  exploitation  of  nature 
and  the  indifference  of  one  human  being 
to  the  suffering  of  another.  We  have  started 
to  understand  the  lines  of  an  English  poet 
which  warn  us  to  "Clear  the  air!  Clear  the 
sky!  Wash  the  mind!  Wash  the  brain  and 
wash  the  soul!" 

As  these  ideas — so  central  to  Indian  phil- 
osophy for  so  long— have  begun  to  take  hold. 
Interest  in  dealing  with  the  historic  Injus- 
tices to  the  Indian  people  have  also  been 
aided  and  strengthened.  Out  of  all  this — and 
out  of  the  years  of  work  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  different  political  faiths — 
came  the  President's  historic  message  of 
July  8. 

If  this  is  a  time  of  hope  for  progress  it  is 
equally  a  time  for  vigilance  in  pressing  these 
Issues  and  in  sustaining  momentum  by 
Identifying  what  the  President's  Indian 
message  says  to  all  Americans. 

For  the  Indians  are  too  few  in  number,  and 
too  weak  in  political  power,  to  go  the  course 
alone.  They  need  the  aroused  conscience  of 
miUions  of  other  Americans — Black,  Brown 
and  White — In  support  of  their  cause.  If  the 
legislation  we  propose  is  to  become  a  reality. 

As  a  nation,  we  have,  at  least  since  tlie 
thirties,  recognized  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  political  self-realization  for  the 
Indian  nations.  We  have  acknowledged  that 
the  Indian  nations  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish their  own  form  of  government  and  de- 


termine their  own  destiny.  But  while  we  have 
recognized  that  right  by  statute  and  treaty, 
we  have  not  honored  our  word,  because  our 
promises  were  not  rooted  In  full  respect  for 
Indian  culture,  Indian  religion,  and  the  In- 
dian spiritual  heritage.  Recognition  of  po- 
litical sovereignty  and  of  territorial  Integrity 
was  eroded  because  it  did  not  go  hand  in 
hand  with  respect  for  what  is  really  central: 
the  right  to  religious  and  cultural  self- 
determinailon. 

Now  we  have  proclaimed  that  there  must 
be  a  new  day  for  the  Indian — a  new  policy 
and  a  uev/  commitment.  But  government 
policies  are  all  too  ea.sily  discarded  unless 
they  stem  from  a  genuinely-felt  commit- 
ment. 

If  there  is  truly  to  be  a  new  day  In  Indian 
affairs.  If  there  is  to  be  a  true  break  with 
the  past,  then  It  will  stem  from  respect  for 
the  Indian  dream,  from  a  willingness  to  pay 
tribute  ungrudgingly,  without  being  patron- 
izing, without  qualifying  phrases,  and  with- 
out condescension  to  the  richness  of  the 
history,  culture,  religion  and  heritage  of  the 
Indian  people. 

That  Is  why  the  President  in  his  July  8th 
message  and  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  in  their  meeting  In  the  Cabinet 
Room  on  July  8th  singled  out  the  Taos 
Pueblo  claim  to  Blue  Lake  as  one  to  be  dealt 
with  specifically  and  immediately.  It  is  not 
because  the  Taos  people  are  the  only  Indian 
nation  that  has  suffered  injustice  or  dep- 
rivation. This  Administration  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  affording  to  all  Indians  self- 
determination  in  running  their  affairs.  In 
managing  their  own  programs,  In  operating 
their  own  programs,  in  operating  their  own 
schools  and  in  developing  their  own  economic 
life.  But  with  one  exception,  all  these  pro- 
posals are  of  a  general  nature.  The  one  place 
where  the  President's  message  ceased  to  be 
general — and  dealt  with  a  particular  prob- 
lem and  a  particular  Indian  people — was  In 
connection  with  tlie  Taos  Pueblo  claim  to 
Blue  Lake.  And  that  is  symbolic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  message  and  the  new  policy  the  Presi- 
dent undertook  to  articulate. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  regain  title  to  Blue 
Lake  the  Taos  Pueblo  have  symbolized  the 
dream  of  all  Indian  peoples. 

In  their  rejection  of  money  as  the  claims 
award  they  have  stated  to  all  America  that 
a  vision  and  a  religious  tradition  so  unique 
as  this  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  money. 

In  their  longstanding  faith  that  somehow, 
someday,  justice  would  be  done,  they  have 
affirmed  by  their  patience  their  belief  that 
this  nation  was  capable  of  responding — not 
to  threats,  not  to  pressure — but  to  a  simple 
claim  upon  the  national  conscience. 

They  have  said  they  believe  the  United 
States  is  capable  of  honoring  Its  word,  right- 
ing Injustice,  and  keeping  Its  pledge  simply 
because  It  is  the  right,  the  honorable,  and 
the  just  thing  to  do. 

You  have  my  word  that  this  Administra- 
tion will  do  its  utmost  to  see  that  the  legis- 
lation restoring  these  lands  to  you  in  trust 
is  passed.  This  can  be  one  tangible  and  sym- 
bolic test  of  this  nation's  spiritual  commit- 
ment to  Justice  and  to  re-spect  for  diversity. 

I  make  no  promises  beyond  saying  we  will 
do  our  best.  But  I  have  belief  In  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  In  their  commitment  to  do 
Justice.  And  I  think  it  is  right  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
Congress  in  terms  of  the  Indian  claim  to 
spiritual,  religious  and  cultural  freedom. 

Other  ceremonial  canes  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Taos  Pueblo  people — by  Charles 
the  Fifth  In  recognition  of  their  right  to  self- 
government,  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In  recog- 
nition of  their  political  Integrity.  The  cane 
we  present  today  should  be  taken  to  symbo- 
ize  the  Taos  Pueblo's  right  to  religious  and 
cultural  self-determination. 

A  genuine  respect  for  diversity  Is  the  key 
to  the  restoration  of  a  sense  of  national 
unity. 


Once  again,  the  first  Americans,  the  Indian 
people,  have  given — and  given  something  far 
more  precious  than  land.  They  have  given 
this  nation  the  opportunity  to  reafarm  Its 
fundamental  values,  to  make  good  on  its 
commitments,  and  to  rededicate  Itself  to  a 
very  old  dream — the  dream  of  Justice  and 
equality  and  brotherhood  for  all  our  people".. 


VIRGINIANS'  EFFORT  ON  BEHALF 
OF  POW-MIAS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  recent  events  have  ris;ht fully  focused 
attention  on  the  plight  of  some  1,500 
U.S.  servicemen  believed  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Whatever  our  disagreements  over  pol- 
icy in  Asia  might  be,  we  must  remain 
united  in  our  efforts  to  assist  these  men 
and  their  families.  We  must  make  every 
effort  to  see  thnt  the  captors  of  thp.<:e 
men  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  that  they  treat  those  they  hold 
humanely. 

Consequently,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Senate  on  the  activities  of  the 
Virginia  division  of  the  National  Lea?ue 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  October 
22,  at  the  openina  of  the  league's  State 
headquarters  at  Virginia  Beach,  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  send  a  delegation  of 
Virginians  to  Paris  witii  pietitioias  on  be- 
half of  prisoners  of  war  and  those  mi.'  s- 
ing  in  action.  Petitions  with  more  than 
170,000  signatures  and  more  than  25,000 
letters  were  gathered  in  the  Tidewater 
area  and  delivered  on  November  18  to 
Mai  Van  Bo,  North  Vietnam's  delegate 
general  in  Paris.  The  delivery  was  made 
by  Mayor  Roy  B.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  Norfolk; 
Mayor  Donald  H.  Rhodes  of  Virginia 
Beach:  Metropolitan  Editor  Edwin  H. 
Brandt.  Jr.,  of  the  Virginian-Pilot;  and 
Vice  President  William  Mitchell  of  the 
Old  Dominion  University  student  body. 
In  addition  to  their  50-niinute  meeting 
with  Mr.  Bo,  which  marked  the  first  time 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  met  with  pri- 
vate citizens  since  April  1970,  the  group 
also  met  with  chief  U.S.  negotiator, 
David  K.  Bruce. 

In  making  the  trip,  the  group  sought 
a  complete  list  of  those  men  held,  hu- 
mane treatment  for  the  prisoners,  release 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  inspection 
of  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  by  an  im- 
partial inspection  team. 

Tlie  petitions  which  were  prepared  and 
the  trip  which  wa.«:  made  are  representa- 
tive of  a  concern  at  the  grassroots  level 
In  our  country  for  those  men  who  are 
held  and  a  desire  to  mobilize  individual 
efforts  in  support  of  them. 

I  am  proud  of  this  pro.lect  undertaken 
by  Virginians.  I  commend  those  involved. 
The  North  Vietnamese  should  under- 
stand the  effort  as  an  ex)?ression  of  the 
true  concern  of  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  statement  issued  upon  the  group's 
return  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    by    Delegation    of    Virginians 
Upon    Their    Return    From     Dextverinc 
POW-MIA  Petitions  to  Paris 
The  delegation  Is  back  home  after  what  la 

considered  a  remarkably  successful  trip. 
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We  were  able  to  present  to  one  of  the 
n  ajor  leaders  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
Pirls,  the  signatures  of  more  than  170,000 
p  'ople  of  the  Norfolk- Virginia  Beach  area, 
executed  on  behalf  of  the  wives  and  families 

American  Prisoners  of  War  and  those  Miss- 
iiig  in  Action. 

Mr.  Mai  Van  Bo,  Delegate  General  of  the 
^  orth  Vietnamese  Consular  Staff  in  Prance, 
a  icepted  the  signed  petitions,  and  in  addi- 
t:  on,  discussed  the  POW-MIA  situation  with 
o  ir  group  for  nearly  an  hour. 

The  major  points  discussed  included  the 
r(  lease  by  the  North  Vietnamese  of  a  com- 
p  ete  list  of  thoee  held,  humane  treatment 
f<  r  the  prisoners,  release  of  the  slcli  and 
w  ounded,  and  neutral  inspection  of  the  Prls- 
o  ler  of  War  camps.  In  addition  to  present- 
ii  g  a  list  of  all  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach 
n  en  who  are  either  Prisoners  of  War  or  Miss- 
Ij  ig  in  Action,  we  also  asked  specific  questions 
a  K)ut  the  men  on  the  list  who  axe  listed  as 
&  Issing  in  Action  but  are  believed  to  be 
c  iptured. 

While  we  cannot  report  Immediate,  specific 
r  suits,  we  nonetheless,  regard  our  trip  as 
overwhelmingly  successful. 

We  were  fortunate,  with  the  help  of  several 
e  Lcellent  people  in  Paris,  in  overcoming 
n  lajiy  frustrating  difficulties  and  in  being 
a  Die  to  meet  with  Mr.  Mai  Van  Bo,  who  talked 
r  asonably  with  us,  and  with  only  a  couple 
o ;  exceptions,  generally  spared  us  the  North 
\  letnamese  propaganda  line  on  the  POW- 
>  XA  question.  We  were  the  first  group  t>elow 
t  le  level  of    the  U.S.  Congress  to  be  thus 

lowed  a  visit  in  many  months,  a  break- 
1 1  rough  in  itself. 

Also,  we  were  able  to  present  the  signa- 
t  u'es,  an  expression  which  observers  say  has 

strong  effect  and  we  were  able  to  transmit, 
V  e  believe  with  some  considerable  effect,  the 
f  «Ung  of  the  people  of  Tidewater  Virginia 
f  ir  the  U.S.  captives,  some  of  whom  have 
been  Imprisoned  for  more  than  five    years. 

Already,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has 
l<i06ened   somewhat  the   grip   of   the   North 

letnamese  on  their  captives,  and  we  are  as- 
s  ired  that  our  mission  is  one  more  positive 
s  «p  toward  a  successful  settlement. 


TYPHOID  VACCINE 
BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sboken  often  in  the  past  of  the  great 
I  enefits  to  the  Nation's  health  which  can 
te  derived  from  the  talented  research 
staff  and  facilities  at  Fort  Detrick  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.  My  statements 
are  dwarfed,  however,  by  the  direct  im- 
I  act  of  the  work  being  carried  on  there. 
It  has  recently  been  announced  that 
I  lorton  Reitman,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  medical 
s  :iences  laboratories  at  Fort  Detrick  has 
c  eveloped  the  first  live  typhoid  vaccine. 
1  'esting  carried  out  by  the  research  staff 
£  t  the  University  of  Marj'land,  using 
1  uman  volunteer  subjects,  has  demon- 
strated the  great  effectiveness  of  tliis 
vholly  new  approach  to  typhoid  im- 
I  lunization.  I  can  not  overemphasize  the 
I  lagnitude  of  this  breakthrough.  I  hope 
t  tiat  the  significance  of  Dr.  Reitman's 
\  fork  will  underscore  the  vast  potential  of 
ttie  staff  and  facilities  at  Fort  Detrick 
to  make  far-reaching  contributions  to 
Qur  national  health. 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  approval 
df  the  amendment  to  the  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
I  ill  which  will  allow  the  vital  research 
£  t  the  fort  to  continue.  Let  us  hope  that 
ttiis  investment  in  the  Nation's  health 
1  lill  be  favorably  considered  in  confer- 
(nce. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  typhoid  vaccine  announcement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fort  Detrick  News  Release 

Fort  Detrick,  Frederick,  Md. — It  has  been 
reported  in  the  Nov.  9,  1970  issue  of  the 
Medical  News  Section  of  the  JournsJ  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  that  the  com- 
bined efforts  and  talents  of  a  Port  Detrick 
microbiologist  and  an  MD  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  have 
produced  a  new  and  very  promising  typhoid 
vaccine. 

Six  years  of  Joint  research  and  experi- 
mentation by  Morton  Reitman,  PhD,  a  prin- 
cipal investigator  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
Laboratories,  U.S.  Army  Biological  Defense 
Research  Center,  Port  Detrick,  and  Richard 
B.  Hornick,  MD,  director,  Division  of  Infec- 
tious Diseases  at  Maryland,  have  resulted  In 
the  development  of  the  first  oral  live  typhoid 
vaccine  to  show  real  proml.^e. 

Dr.  Reitman  actually  oegan  working  with 
the  typhoid  vaccine  in  1952  when  he  first 
isolated  and  develope<l  the  vaccine  strain.  In 
1963  Dr.  Reitman  presented  the  vaccine  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  recommended  It  be  tested  In  man. 

Dr.  Hornick,  and  Dr.  Herbert  L.  DuPont,  a 
staff  member,  have  reported  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  vaccine  at  the  Tenth  Intersclence  Con- 
ference on  Antimicrobial  Agents  and  Chemo- 
therapy in  Chicago.  They  administered  orally 
the  living  streptomycin-dependent  typhoid 
bacterium  vaccine  to  30  healthy  adult  male 
inmates  who  volunteered  for  the  test  from 
the  Maryland  House  of  Correction  at  Jessup. 
A  month  and  a  half  after  the  original  30 
volunteers  received  the  oral  vaccine,  they 
were  exposed,  along  with  26  additional  volun- 
teers who  had  not  been  given  the  vaccine,  to 
an  Infective  dose  of  virulent  typhoid  bacilli. 

This  Initial  test  was  successful.  Of  the  30 
who  were  vaccinated  25,  or  83"^-.  were  pro- 
tected against  a  typhoid  dose  that  produced 
Illness  in  50%  of  the  26  non-vaccinated  men. 

Because  the  results  from  the  first  experi- 
mental test  were  so  favorable  the  scientists 
feel  that  the  vaccine  should  be  employed  In 
field  trials  to  evaluate  Its  effectiveness 
against  naturally  acquired  typhoid  fever. 

They  are  now  working  to  determine:  What 
is  the  best  number  of  doses?  How  much  vac- 
cine should  each  dose  contain?  What  Is  the 
best  interval  between  doses?  When  these 
questions  are  answered  It  Is  hoped  that  a 
living  vaccine  for  typhoid  fever  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  In  man  that  will  provide  superior 
protection  to  the  chemlcally-kllled  vaccines 
that  have  been  used  for  the  past  70  years. 

Dr.  Reitman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Harry  Reit- 
man of  27  N.  Dover  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Dr.  Reitman  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
live  on  Grant  Place  In  Frederick. 

He  graduated  from  Transylvania  College  In 
1941  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  biology 
and  chemistry,  from  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1950  with  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  bacteriology  and  from  George  Washington 
University  In  1955  with  a  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy degree  In  microbiology. 

Dr.  Reitman  Is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserves  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  Re- 
search Society  of  AJnerica  and  Sigma  XI. 
His  bibliography  contains  over  30  publica- 
tions. 


TIME  REPORTS  ON  OUR  PRISONERS 
OP    WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Time  maga- 
zine for  December  7,  1970,  contains  an 
article  which  recounts  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  raid  on  the  American  pris- 


oner-of-war compound  at  Son  Tay  and 
poignantly  describes  the  agony  of  those 
who  wait  at  home  for  word  of  their  loved 
ones  who  sire  prisoners  of  war  or  are 
missing  in  action. 

"Acting  to  Aid  the  Forgotten  Men"  de- 
scribes tiie  many  attempts  by  tlie  Nixon 
administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  win  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
and  the  loneliness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
wives  and  families  who  wait. 

Such  reporting  in  a  national  news 
magazine  can  only  help  to  increase  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  the  intransigence  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Acting  to  Aid  the  Forgotten  Men 

For  two  years  no  bombs  had  fallen  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  In  North  Viet  Nam,  and 
only  occasionally  had  the  sirens  disrupted 
Hanoi's  nights  when  unarmed  U.S.  recon- 
naissance flights  triggered  radar  shields. 
Suddenly,  In  the  early  morning  hours,  radar 
screens  all  over  North  Viet  Nam  blossomed 
in  menacing  blips.  Across  communications 
nets  fliished  word  that  waves  of  U.S.  planes 
were  bombing  heavily  south  of  the  19th 
parallel:  north  of  the  DMZ,  east  of  the 
Laotian  border.  That  had  happened  before  in 
the  interim  since  the  bombing  halt — five 
times,  In  fact.  But  this  was  something  far 
more. 

Scores  of  fighter-bombers  were  weaving 
back  and  forth  across  North  Viet  Nam  north 
of  the  19th  parallel  in  what  appeared  to  be 
bewildering  bombing  patterns.  Flares  were 
drifting  down  to  Illuminate  the  vulnerable 
ships  and  docks  of  Haiphong  harbor.  As 
North  Viet  Nam's  air-defense  commanders 
opened  up  with  cannon  and  missilery,  MIGS 
scrambled  into  action  all  across  the  country, 
and  South  China  also  went  Into  a  state  of 
advanced  military  readiness.  To  many  North 
Vietnamese,  it  looked  as  If  the  U.S.  were 
invading  their  country.  It  was  2  a.m.  when 
allied  monitors  in  South  Viet  Nam  heard  the 
top-priority  emergency  transmission  crack- 
ling from  Hanoi:  "There's  a  landing!  There's 
a  landing!" 

Landing,  yes;  invasion,  no-  although  the 
confusion  and  panic  engendered  by  the  Il- 
lusion of  invasion  was  precisely  the  aim  of 
the  U.S.  planners.  In  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  meticulously  rehearsed  operations  of  the 
long  war,  a  fleet  of  U.S.  helicopters  was  skim- 
ming Into  North  Viet  Nam  at  trectrop  level, 
slipping  through  the  narrow  "windows"  or 
gaps  In  Hanoi's  radar  system  frantically  pre- 
occupied with  the  flghter-bombers  high  In 
the  Vietnamese  sky.  Aboard  the  choppers 
were  about  40  Green  Beret  and  Ranger  troops 
led  by  Colonel  Arthur  ("The  Bull")  Simons, 
52,  a  near-legendary  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  Laos  and  Viet  Nam.  He  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  quite  sim.ply  the  finest  derring- 
do  combat  commander  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Like  the  20  or  so  Air  Force  specialists  man- 
ning the  helicopters,  all  the  raiders  had  been 
volunteers  for  a  mission  unknown,  one  with 
only  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  success;  for  many 
on  board  the  choppers,  it  had  been  enough 
to  know  that  The  Bull  was  In  charge. 

ON    THE    MINUTE 

Their  target  was  a  scant  20  nautical  miles 
from  the  center  of  Hanoi :  Son  Tay.  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner-of-war  compound.  As  the  tiny 
fleet  scuttled  into  North  Viet  Narn,  National 
Secvu-lty  Adviser  Henry  Kissinger  followed 
its  progress  at  the  Pentagon.  The  radio 
monitors  In  Washington  were  only  two 
minutes  behind  the  actual  events.  When  the 
choppers  passed  their  first  checkpoint,  they 
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were  seven  minutes  ahead  of  schedule.  Kis- 
slncer  made  a  quiet  joke  to  a  high-ranking 
officer  about  the  plan's  being  off.  Just  wait, 
Kissinger  was  told.  By  the  time  the  squadron 
nassed  the  last  checkpoint,  it  was  only  a 
minute  ahead;  the  raiders  came  down  on 
Son  Tay,  guns  blazing,  right  on  the  dot.  In- 
credibly, they  had  not  been  detected  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  until  one  minute  before 
touchdown. 

All  but  one  of  the  helicopters  were  HH-53s, 
giant  ships  able  to  fly  at  almost  200  m.p.h. 
carrying  38  fully  armed  Infantrymen  and  re- 
fueling m  mld-alr.  The  exception  was  a  single 
HH-3  chopper.  In  which  rode  The  Bull  and 
hU  initial  assault  squad.  The  smaller  craft 
came  down  inside  the  cramped  camp  yard;  as 
Its  rotor  tips  whacked  into  the  trees,  the 
pilot  deUberately  crash-landed  it  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  compound.  Simons  probably 
wanted  to  waste  no  time  under  fire  while 
positioning  for  a  landing.  The  other  choppers 
landed  outside  the  compound.  Tliere  was  a 
smattering  of  ground  fire  as  the  troops  came 
in.  The  soldiers  expected  to  meet  as  many  as 
loi)  guards,  but  there  were  only  an  estimated 
half  a  dozen.  Colonel  Simons  found  himself 
five  yards  from  one  North  Vietnamese,  who, 
he  reported  wrly.  seemed  very  surprised  to 
see  him. 

Unhappily,  the  Americans  were  surprised 
as  well.  There  were  no  American  prisoners  to 
be  found.  For  some  50  minutes,  the  soldiers 
dashed  from  building  to  building,  breaking 
locks  and  searching  the  abandoned  cells. 
Though  U.S.  fighter-bombers  rocketed  and 
strafed  nearby  antiaircraft  batteries  and 
troop  areas  to  prevent  a  North  Vietnamese 
reaction  force  from  reaching  Son  Tay,  some 
North  Vietnamese  reinforcements  did  arrive. 
One  American  was  slightly  wounded  by  an 
AK-47  automatic-rlfie  burst.  Another  broke 
his  foot  In  the  crash  landing  of  the  HH-3 
helicopter,  which  was  blown  up  before  the 
Americans  left.  There  were  no  other  casual- 
ties; there  was  only  an  awful  sense  of  dis- 
may. All  the  courage,  the  long  training,  the 
perfectly  executed  mission,  had  come  to 
naught.  Said  First  Lieut.  George  Petrle,  one 
of  the  raiders:  "When  we  realized  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  compound,  I  had  the  most 
horrible  feeling  of  my  life." 

INVITATION    TO    THE    DANCE 

The  raid  had  its  genesis  a  year  ago,  when 
President  Nixon  received  a  group  of  26  wives 
of  prisoners  at  the  White  House.  His  staff 
found  Nixon  clearly  affected  by  the  meet- 
ing; It  imparted  a  human  dimension  to  the 
problem   that   Nixon   had    not    felt   before. 
Some   of    the    women,    he    said,    had    been 
separated  from  their  husbands   for  nearly 
five  years,  but  they  showed   no   bitterness 
and  did  not  demand  an  end  to  the  war  at 
any  price.  Nixon   asked   Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  and  Kissinger  to  get  to  work  on  a  two- 
track    approach    to    the    problem    of    the 
P.O.W.'s.    He    wanted    increased    diplomatic 
pressure  on  Hanoi;    one  White  House  aide 
says  that  since  then  hardly  a  week  has  gone 
by  that  there  has  not  been  some  new  move 
to  get  the  P.O.W.'s  freed.  None  has  worked. 
At  the  same  time,  Nixon  a.sked  the  mili- 
tary for  some  unconventional  rescue  ideas. 
Contingency   plans    for   commando   search- 
and-rescue  missions  into   North   Viet   Nam 
already   existed,   and   a   number   of  similar 
raids  had  been  carried  out  In  enemy-held 
areas  of   South   Viet   Nam   over   the   years. 
(Significantly,  none  of  them  had  ever  found 
a  single  live  prisoner  either,  but  the  omen 
was    discounted.)     Eventually,    Laird     told 
the  President  that   his   intelligence   people 
had  recommended   a  P.O.W,   camp   at  Son 
Tay  as  a  likely  target  for  search  and  res- 
cue. Nixon  was  enthusiastic.  On  August  11 
he  gave  a  go-ahead  for  planning  the  opera- 
tion without  actually  authorizing  the  mis- 
sion. The  Pentagon  assigned  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral LeRoy  Manor,  head  of  air  commandos 


at  Eglln  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Fla.,  and  Colonel 
Simmons,  an  ex-Green  Beret  then  stationed 
at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  lead  what  became 
known  as  Joint  ConUngency  Task  Group 
Ivory  Coast. 

With  some  100  carefully  chosen  Army  and 
Air  Force  volunteers,  most  of  them  Viet  Nam 
veterans.  Manor  and  Simons  set  up  a  secret 
training  center  at  Eglin.  "It  was  sort  of  by 
invitation  only."  says  an  Army  officer.  "The 
Invitation  didn't  Indicate  when  the  dance 
would  be  over,  but  It  did  mention  that  It 
would  be  dangerous."  A  full-size  mock-up  of 
the  .Son  Tay  camp  was  built  in  the  vastness 
of  Eglin's  preserve,  based  on  Intelligence 
from  travelers  and  diplomats  who  had  heard 
about  the  camp  In  Hanoi,  and  aerial  recon- 
naissance. It  was  put  up  each  night  and 
taken  down  each  morning  to  preserve  se- 
curity. There  were  other  security  precautions 
as  well.  The  training,  which  began  Aug.  20 
and  continued  for  2  "2  months.  Included  150 
nighttime  practice  assaults  on  the  camp. 
It  was,  said  Lieut.  Petrle,  "very  meticulous, 
very  long  and  very  arduous." 

On  Oct.  7,  President  Nixon  proposed  "the 
Immediate  and  unconditional  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides."  (Laird 
said  last  week  that  Saigon  holds  35,000 
P.O.W.'s  to  the  enemy's  3,000.)  When  that 
got  no  response,  the  U.S.  turned  again  to 
the  Ivory  Coast  alternative.  Weather  and 
moonlight  conditions  looked  good  for  an 
assault  either  at  the  end  of  October  or  at 
the  end  of  November.  Tlie  weather  worsened, 
so  the  October  date  was  scratched.  After  a 
National  Security  Council  meeting  on  Nov.  5, 
Laird  stayed  behind  and  told  Nixon  that  It 
was  time  for  a  decision  if  the  raid  was  to  be 
held  that  month.  On  Nov.  11— Veterans  Day, 
renamed  "Prisoners  of  War  Day"  this  year 
by  presidential  proclamation — Nixon  assem- 
bled Rogers,  Laird,  Kissinger  and  Admiral 
Thomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Moorer  reviewed  the  plans.  The 
hazards  were  clear.  The  slow,  low-flying,  vul- 
nerable helicopters  could  be  detected  and 
shot  down.  There  might  be  more  enemy  units 
defending  Son  Tay  than  the  100  men  that 
the  raiders  expected.  Finally,  the  P.O.W.'s 
might  have  been  moved;  this  was  considered 
the  least  likely  possibility.  Nixon  wanted  to 
go  ahead.  "If  you  get  50  men  out,  it  is 
worth  it,"  said  one  of  his  advisers.  "No,"  the 
President  replied,  "if  yovi  get  five,  it  is  worth 
it." 

SCATHED     SECRETARY 

The  raid  coincided  with  the  bombing 
strikes  south  of  the  19th  parallel  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  loss  of  a  U.S.  RF-4  reconnais- 
sance plane  over  North  Viet  Nam  on  Nov.  13. 
Those  bombings  were  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  Hanoi  had  violated  the  "un- 
derstanding" Washington  claims  It  reached 
when  Lvndon  Johnson  called  a  halt  to  bomb- 
ing North  Viet  Nam  on  Nov.  1,  1968.  (The 
U.S.  Insists  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
understanding  It  has  the  right  to  overfly 
North  Viet  Nam  with  unarmed  reconnais- 
sance aircraft.  Hanoi  denies  that  It  agreed 
to  such  an  arrangement.) 

Planes  would  also  be  needed  to  create  a 
diversion  over  central  North  Viet  Nam.  where 
Son  Tay  was  located.  Most  of  those  sorties 
would  drop  flares  or  noise  devices  that  go 
off  like  strings  of  giant  firecrackers,  creating 
much  noise  but  capable  of  no  damage.  Some, 
however,  would  have  to  neutralize  soldiers 
and  planes  close  to  Son  Tay  with  hard  stuff — 
actions  sure  to  bring  violent  protests  from 
Hanoi  and  probably  from  the  U.S.  peace 
movement.  There  seemed  no  other  resort  to 
protect  the  raiders  during  the  hour  they 
would  need  to  extricate  the  prisoners.  The 
risk  was  grave,  and  Kissinger  had  one  last 
session  with  the  President.  When  Kissinger 
started  to  speculate  as  to  how  many  of  the 
helicopters  might  get  out,  Nixon  cut  him 
off:   "That's  bad  luck.  Don't  speculate." 


The  raiders  set  off  from  Nakhon  Phanom, 
a  search-and-rescue  base  In  Thailand.  They 
approached  their  objective  overland  across 
Laos  and  mountainous  inland  North  Viet 
Nam,  a  route  that  avoided  the  enemy's  heav- 
iest radar  and  antiaircraft  defenses.  Whon 
they  returned  empty-handed.  Nixon  tele- 
phoned both  Laird  and  Moorer.  He  had  no  re- 
grets, he  said;  it  had  been  a  good  plan,  the 
right  thing  to  do.  If  nothing  else,  the  raid 
had  clearly  embarrassed  Hanoi  by  pointing 
up  the  holes  in  the  North  Vietnamese  air 
defenses. 

It  the  raiders  came  through  virtually  un- 
scrithed,   laird    was   not   so   lucky   when   he 
appeared   before   the   Senate   Foreign   Relu- 
tions  Conunittee  early  last  week.  The  hearing 
room  resounded  when  he  told  Chairman  Wil- 
liam  Fulbright:    "The    intelligence   In    this 
mission  was  excellent."  It  was — but  only  up 
to  the  crucial  point  of  whether  or  not  pris- 
oners were  still  at  Son  Tay.  "Obviously  the 
raid  wasn't  successful  because  of  faulty  In- 
telligence."  said   Vice   President   Spiro    As- 
new  from  Palm  Sprin;;s  where  he  was  golfing. 
Lairds   only   explanation    was    feeble:    "We 
have  not  been  able  to  develop  a  camera  that 
sees  through   the   roofs  of  buildings."  The 
Pentagon    insists    that    since    prisoners    are 
exercised  only  rarely  in  the  open,  there  is 
simply  no  way  to  tell  when  they  have  been 
moved.  One  former  senior  Washington  oih- 
clal  found  the  intelligence  failure  unbeliev- 
able. Reconnaissance  by  satellite  as  well  as 
by  manned  and  drone  aircraft  can  pick  up 
vehicles,  road  activity,  defense  positions  and 
many  other  telltale  clues  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  camp  is  occupied.  If.  as  Laird  sugtesi- 
ed,  intelligence  cannot  function  any  better 
than  it  did  at  Son  Tay.  disturbing  questions 
arise  about  the  thousands  of  targets  bombed 
by   the  U.S.,  North   and   South,   throughout 
the  war.  The  raiders  found  waist-deep  grass 
around  the  compound;    from  the  evidence. 
General  Manor  concluded  that  Son  Tay  had 
been  abandoned  for  several  weeks. 

The  operation  raised  other  questions:  Was 
the  raid  directed  at  more  than  P.O.W.  res- 
cue? There  was  some  speculation  that,  be- 
yond the  stated  aim,  the  mission  was  meant 
to  signal  U.S.  toughness  toward  Hanoi. 
There  were  also  some  fears  that  the  Presi- 
dent Or  his  advisers  means  to  step  up  the  air 
war  against  the  North.  In  hopes  of  still  some- 
how achieving  military  victory.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  this.  But  the  raid  unquestion- 
ably did  serve  notice  that  the  U.S.,  while 
winding  down  the  war,  was  still  prepared  to 
go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  keep  Hanoi 
off  balance. 

Why  was  the  raid  launched  now?  New 
York  Post  Columnist  Pete  Hamlll  sarcasti- 
cally suggested  that  it  might  have  been 
staged  In  order  to  get  the  Son  Tay  prison- 
ers home  for  display  at  the  White 
House  on  Thanksgiving.  There  may  be  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  that,  but  a  major  fac- 
tor in  President  Nixon's  mind  was  his  re- 
cent conclusion — supported  by  Pentagon 
doctors  and  specialists  consulted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration—that  lengthy  confinement 
under  difficult  conditions  has  co.«it  the  lives 
of  a  number  of  American  prisoners  in  both 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam.  A  recent  list 
had  marked  as  dead  six  Americans  whose 
fates  had  not  been  known  for  certain.  That 
report  was  sent  from  Hanoi  on  Nov.  6  to 
Mrs.  Cora  Weiss,  co-chairman  of  the  anti- 
war Committee  of  Liaison  with  Families  of 
Servicemen  Detained  in  North  Viet  Nam. 
Mrs."  Weiss  has  given  Washington  the  names 
of  22  such  Americans  In  all.  None  of  the 
information  she  has  received  from  Hanoi 
Indicates  whether  the  men  died  in  captivity 
or  earlier,  when  their  aircraft  were  knocked 
down,  and  she  bitterly  complained  last  week 
that  the  Government  had  twisted  her  re- 
port to  justify  the  raid.  The  Administration, 
however,  says  that  it  has  proof  that  some  of 
the  men  did  die  in  P.O.W.  camps;  In  two  of 
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th  s  six  cases  on  the  Nov.  6  list,  for  example, 
th  B  Pentagon  has  photographs  and  record- 
in  ^  of  the  men  made  after  they  were  cap- 
tu  red.  If  they  are  now  dead,  they  must  have 
di  :d  in  captivity. 

How  many  prisoners  could  have  come  out? 
Ti  e  U.S.  estimated  that  anywhere  from  15 
to  70  P.O.W.s  would  be  found  at  Son  Tay, 
an  d  there  was  plenty  of  space  In  the  HH-53 
helicopters  for  them.  (In  a  pinch,  as  many 
60  people  can  be  squeezed  Inside  an 
Hi-53.)  The  U.S.  knows  deflnitely  that  339 
Ai  ierlcans  are  In  North  Vietnamese  hands; 
ab  3ut  400  others  are  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
Xi^  n  In  North  Viet  Nam. 

Vhat  If  the  P.O.W.s  had  been  there?  One 
to,  mer  P.O.W.,  Specialist  Four  Coy  Tlnsley, 
sa}d  that  be  felt  that  If  there  had  been  prls- 
rs  at  Son  Tay,  the  guards  "would  prob- 
have  annihilated  them  and  moved  out." 
e  Ivory  Coast  planners  obviously  felt  that 
prise  would  stun  the  enemy.  "They  never 
time  to  get  together,"  Lt.  Petrie  said 
Ttiey  never  expected  an  American  force  to 
CO  ne  blooplng  down  on  them."  Had  the 
soners  been  there,  though,  there  would 
e  been  many  more  guards — and  their 
lies  could  have  damaged  the  American 
he  icopters  seriously.  Indeed,  some  critics  of 
operation  think  that  had  the  prisoners 
befcn  there,  disaster  would  have  ensued,  that 
no  le  of  the  raiders  would  have  come  back. 
The  startling  raid  on  Son  Tay  is  the  cul- 
of  mounting  concern  over  the 
Anjerlcan  P.O.W.s,  much  of  it  stimulated  by 
men's  families.  At  first,  following  a  serv- 
tradltion  reinforced  by  official  advice,  the 
'es  kept  quiet.  The  Johnson  Admlnlstra- 
put  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman  dls- 
^tly  to  work  exploring  diplomatic  avenues 
oi  ^ard  winning  release  of  the  prisoners. 
No;hing  came  of  it,  and  in  the  controversy 
ovi  r  the  bombing  the  prisoners  seemed  al- 
mc  at  forgotten.  In  1968,  when  demonstra- 
tlo  IS  were  the  mode,  no  one  took  a  second 
loc  t  at  a  tiny  group  of  P.O.W.  wives  with 
th(  ir  little  hand-lettered  placards  forlornly 
pic  ketlng  the  State  Department's  main  en- 
trance. 

hen  the  wives  began  to  organize  In  earn- 
increasing  political  pressure  on  Wash- 
rfton,  rousing  the  press  and  public  to  the 
!ht  of  the  prisoners.  Early  in  his  Admin- 
ation,  Richard  Nixon  pronounced  earlier 
to  win  the  prisoners'  release  "not  good 
Nixon  directed  his  top  officials  to 
out  on  the  subject  at  every  opportu- 
.  Civic  groups,  city  councils  and  state 
started  deluging  Washington 
wiAi  resolutions  and  petitions.  H.  Roes  Perot, 
Texas  computer  multimillionaire,  began 
veil-publicized  campaign  last  year  to  get 
Istmas  packages  through  to  the  P.O.W.s 
even  arranged  for  a  planeload  of  wives 
JO  to  Paris  for  meetings  with  the  North 
that  produced  few  tangible  re- 
sults. The  President  sent  Former  Astronaut 
Pn  nk  Borman  on  a  25-day  round-the-world 
toi  r  In  the  prisoners'  behalf  last  summer. 

WOODEN    KNIFE 

Jtever  before  have  Americans  been  fighting 
for  so  long.  Two  of  the  P.O.W.s  have  been 
goi.e  for  more  than  six  years:  Air  FVsrce  Cap- 
tai  1  Floyd  Thompson,  lost  in  South  Viet 
Na  a  on  March  26,  1964,  aud  Navy  Ueut. 
Ev(  rett  Alvarez  Jr.,  captured  on  Aug.  5  of 
th«  same  year.  Some  300  have  been  missing 
or  11  captivity  for  over  four  years.  The  men 
ha'  e  subsisted  on  a  meager  diet  of  rice, 
sqi  ash  and  pork  fat:  medical  care  has  some- 
tinges  been  adequate,  sometimes  not. 

ispassionate  accounts  of  the  treatment  of 
Anlerican  P.O.W.s  by  Hanoi  are  understand- 
abl  J  hard  to  come  by.  While  Lieut.  Frlsbman 
Bp<  ke  of  torture  and  malnutrition,  a  corre- 
spc  ndent  for  Rome's  Communist  dally 
L'l  nitd  last  month  published  interviews  with 
fov  r  P.O.W.s  and  pronounced  their  condition 
fall  to  good.  One  of  them  was  Everett  Al- 
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varez,  who,  L'Uniti  said,  found  the  medical 
care  sufficient  and  the  food  much  better 
"lately."  Alvarez's  mother  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  has  poignant  words  for  the  feelings  of 
the  P.O.W.  families:  "There  is  an  old  Spanish 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  worse  than  a 
wooden  knife.  It  does  not  cut  but  keeps 
wearing  away  at  the  same  old  spot." 

The  relatives  of  the  missing  and  impris- 
oned have  a  particularly  difficult  life  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Where, 
in  another  kind  of  conflict,  their  men  would 
be  heroes,  now  antiwar  groups  in  their  own 
land  denounce  the  cause  for  which  the  men 
were  fighting  in  language  like  that  used  by 
the  enemy.  Crank  telephone  calls  Interrupt 
whatever  tranquillity  they  can  find.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  pronounced  himself  pleased 
with  their  patience,  but  their  patience  is 
wearing  thin.  Increasingly,  some  of  the  wives 
complain  that  the  U.S.  Ooverrmient  is  not 
doing  enough.  Some  of  them  have  been 
driven  to  espouse  the  offer  put  forward  by  the 
Viet  Cong's  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Binh  In  Paris 
last  September:  that  talks  on  releasing  the 
prisoners  would  begin  when  the  U.S.  agreed 
to  withdrawal  within  a  set  period.  Says  Mrs. 
Frankie  Ford  of  Orange  Park,  Fla.:  "If  it  is 
true  that  they  will  not  be  released  until  the 
U.S.  gets  out,  then  why  don't  they  set  a  date 
and  get  out  now?  This  war  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful. Why  should  one  more  man  die  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  the  prisons?" 

There  is  an  extra  cruelty,  an  extra  reason 
to  despair  for  those  whose  men  are  identified 
by  the  Pentagon  (,s  missing  in  action.  North 
Viet  Nam  has  yel  to  release  a  complete  list 
of  the  Americans  it  holds  captive,  so  in  some 
cases  the  family  has  not  known  for  three  or 
four  years  whether  son,  husband  or  father 
is  still  alive.  Timothy  Bodden  has  been  miss- 
ing since  June  1967.  Says  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bodden  of  Downers  Grove,  111.: 
"Even  after  3'^  years.  I  still  find  myself  los- 
ing control  and  breaking  down.  There  is  an 
answer  to  what's  happened  to  him,  but  you 
just  don't  know  what  It  is." 

For  Hanoi  not  to  make  known  the  names 
of  Its  P.O.W.s  is  a  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  which  North  Viet  Nam  signed  in 
1957— with  the  reservation  that  it  would  not 
abide  by  the  convention  in  the  case  of  any- 
one It  deemed  a  war  criminal.  Hanoi,  in  ef- 
fect, has  tried  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
Nuremberg  trials  to  U.S.  captives;  to  the 
Communists,  the  Americans  are  not  prison- 
ers of  war  In  the  Geneva  sense,  but  war 
criminals. 

TEAKS  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE 

The  U.S.  and  South  Viet  Nam  have  not 
always  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  notably  those  provisions  that 
bar  torturing  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  U.S. 
charges  North  Viet  Nam  with  massive  viola- 
tions. Not  only  does  Hanoi  refuse  to  list 
its  prisoners,  but  also  the  North  Vietnamese 
bar  the  International  Conunlttee  of  the  Red 
Cross  from  free  access  to  P.O.W.s.  Under 
Article  13,  "prisoners  of  war  must  at  till  times 
be  humanely  treated."  Instead,  Former 
Astronaut  Borman  told  Congress,  the  aver- 
age P.O.W.  has  lost  45  to  60  lbs.,  and  In  some 
cases  the  men  have  been  "beaten,  dragged 
through  villages,  and  tortured."  U.S.  peace 
groups  that  have  traveled  to  Hanoi,  how- 
ever, claim  that  conditions  in  the  camps  are 
at  least  adequate. 

The  convention  also  calls  for  a  minimum 
of  two  letters  and  four  cards  to  be  allowed 
in  to  each  man  every  month.  Some  letters 
are  getting  through  to  the  P.O.W.s  now,  and 
sometimes  there  are  replies,  squeezed  into  six 
short  lines  on  a  standard  North  Vietnamese 
official  form.  Those  letters  can  change  lives, 
as  one  did  for  Mrs.  Carol  North  of  Wellfleet, 
Mass.,  whose  husband.  Ken,  was  shot  down 
in  an  Air  Force  P-105  near  Hanoi.  She  had 
not  heard  from  him  for  S'i  years,  though  she 
and  her  four  daughters  wrote  to  him  regu- 
larly. Then  last  April  there  was  an  excited 


telephone  call  from  the  Wellfleet  postmas- 
ter. In  her  mailbox  was  a  small  white  en- 
velope postmarked  Hanoi.  The  letter  was 
brief  and  bland,  but  it  was  enough.  She  burst 
into  tears.  So  did  the  postmaster  and  every- 
one else  in  the  post  office.  "We  all  stood  there 
with  tears  running  down  our  faces,"  she  re- 
calls. 

Mrs.  North  is  New  England  coordinator  of 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Her 
organization  is  the  one  approved  by  most  of 
the  wives  and  families  who  share  her  burden. 
They  tend  to  be  suspicious  of  Cora  Weiss's 
Liaison  Committee  In  New  York.  They  are 
resentful  of  the  fact  that  Hanoi  has  plainly 
chosen  to  deal  with  antiwar  organizations 
and  leaders  lilce  David  Dellinger  and  Rennie 
Davis,  who  have  siicceeded  In  opening  lines 
of  communication  between  the  P.O.W.s  and 
their  families.  By  the  time  the  U.S.  stopped 
bombing  North  Viet  Nam  regularly  in  No- 
vember 1968,  only  about  100  letters  had 
reached  families  In  the  U.S.  In  the  past 
year,  Cora  Weiss's  Liaison  Committee  has  re- 
ceived and  relayed  more  than  2,600  letters 
from  P.O.W.s.  "I  don't  understand  how 
Americans  can  cooperate  with  the  enemy," 
says  Mrs.  Charlotte  Christian  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  "but  you  can't  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  you." 

The  National  League,  by  contrast,  has  yet 
to  make  much  progress  with  Hanoi.  The 
league  women  work  out  of  a  small  fourth- 
floor  office  donated  by  the  Reserve  Officers 
Ajsociatlon  on  Washington's  Capitol  Hill. 
With  growing  success,  they  have  pressed 
their  cause  on  editors  and  television  pro- 
ducers. Senators  and  Representatives.  Mrs. 
Bobby  Vinson,  whose  husband  has  been  miss- 
ing since  April  1969,  is  national  coordinator; 
she  has  made  three  futile  trips  to  Paris  to 
see  the  North  Vletname.se  negotiators.  The 
league  has  offered  to  build  and  equip  a  hos- 
pital for  the  North  Vietnamese  in  exchange 
for  freedom  for  the  P.O.W.'s.  "But  no  luck," 
Mrs.  Vinson  sighs.  "No  luck  at  all." 

Last  week's  Army-Navy  game  was  dedicated 
to  the  P.O.W.'s;  there  Mrs.  Vinson  was  pre- 
sented with  sacks  of  letters  from  Americans 
to  representatives  of  Nortli  Viet  Nam.  It  was 
all  in  aid  of  the  league's  campaign  to  de- 
liver 100  tons  of  mall — some  32  million 
pieces — to  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  North  Viet- 
namese negotiator  in  Paris,  by  Christmas. 
The  Teamsters  have  offered  to  truck  the  mail 
from  Washington  to  New  York  at  their  own 
expense;  in  New  York,  longshoremen  have 
volunteered  to  load  the  mail  free  on  ships 
boimd  for  France.  A  similar  campaign  to 
dramatize  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  is 
sponsored  by  the  San  Diego-based  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War,  Inc.  One  of  Concern's 
leaders  is  Joseph  McCain,  a  former  newspa- 
per reporter,  whose  brother  is  a  P.O.W.,  and 
whose  father  is  Admiral  John  McCain,  U.S. 
Pacific  Forces  commander.  McCain's  group  in 
collecting  signatures  on  petitions  to  Hanoi 
that  he  reckons  will  be  five  miles  long  (at 
187,000  signatures  to  the  mile).  "We're  gon- 
na go  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,"  McCain  prom- 
ises, 'and  unroll  the  petitions  right  down  the 
Champs-El  ysees." 

THAT   WOMAN  IN   PUYALLUP 

With  a  combination  of  frustration  and  wTy 
human,  many  of  the  wives  and  families  try 
anjrthing  they  can  think  of  to  get  word  from 
Hanoi  about  their  missing  relatives.  In  Puyal- 
lup,  Wswh.,  Mrs.  Emma  Hagerman  douses  her 
dally  letters  to  Hanoi's  charge  de'affaires  in 
Moscow  with  cheap  cologne.  She  has  had  no 
word  about  her  husband,  shot  down  In  No- 
vember 1967,  and  she  thinks  her  scented 
missives  Just  might  get  attention.  "Even  if 
he  doesn't  open  the  letters,"  she  says,  "he 
will  know  they're  from  that  woman  in  Puyal- 
lup  again." 

Virginia  Nasmyth,  21,  a  San  Diego  State 
College  senior,  made  three  trips  to  Paris  to 
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trv  to  learn  something  about  her  brother 
John  Jr.  ("Spike"),  an  Air  Force  captain 
first  listed  as  missing  In  September  1966. 
once  m  a  sexy  outfit,  she  bearded  Xuan 
Oanh  an  aide  to  Xuan  Thuy.  "Oanh  was  cor- 
dial but  evasive."  she  reports.  "I  don't  think 
he'd  ever  seen  any  American  girls  in  mini- 
«klrts  "  Just  over  a  vear  ago,  the  Nasmyths 
heard  that  Spike  was  alive.  Their  penchant 
for  attention-getting  persists.  They  have 
spent  $2,000  for  100  billboard  posters  calling 
for  the  release  of  P.O.W.s. 

Since  1966,  Frank  Sievert.<;.  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  ha.s 
been  laboring  full  time  to  free  the  Viet  Nam 
pOW.s.  Sleverts,  37,  has  become  a  kind  of 
unofficial  counselor  to  the  wives  and  mothers. 
"The  telephone  rings  all  the  time,"  he  says. 
•In  the  holiday  season,  it  is  e.speclally  bad. 
Wives  call  up  asking  me  what  to  say  tu 
their  children,  how  to  explain  that  they  don't 
know  where  their  husbands  are.  whether  they 
are  dead  or  alive,  when  all  the  other  kids  imxc 
their  fathers." 

The  U.S.  has  approached  a  number  of  third 
countries,  asking  them  to  Intercede  willi 
Hanoi  on  the  P.O.W.'s  behalf;  among  them 
are  Sweden  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Sweden,  which 
has  diplomatic  relations  with  Hanoi,  has 
made  cautious  overtures,  but  has  shied  away 
from  accepting  a  role  as  a  neutral  site  for 
the  internment  of  P.O.W  's,  which  the  US. 
would  like  It  to  do  under  a  Geneva  Conven- 
tion provision.  The  Communist  countries 
generally  express  sympathy  but  contend  that 
the  U.S.  must  work  the  problem  out  directly 
with  the  North  Vietnamese.  Since  December 
1968,  the  Soviet  Union  has  served  as  a  con- 
veyor belt  for  packages  to  North  Viet  Nam. 
Parcels  are  sent  directly  to  Mo.sco\v.  From 
there  they  are  fiown  In  sealed  bags  on  Soviet 
planes  through  China  to  Hanoi. 

Ml  of  this  public  and  private  activity  was 
beginning  to  surface  long  before  the  Son 
Tay  raid,  but  Son  Tay  brought  the  whole 
eflort  Into  the  open.  "After  this,  I  believe 
that  nothing  is  Impossible,"  says  Mrs.  Kevin 
McManus,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
League.  "It's  a  tremendoxis  boost.  People  do 
care  now."  Many  wives  take  the  Son  Tay  raid 
as  an  overdue  sign  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government:  they  also  feel  that  it 
will  buoy  the  morale  of  their  imprisoned 
husbands.  No  one,  however,  is  quite  sure  Just 
how  the  prisoners  will  find  out  about  the 
raid,  for  Hanoi  has  not  specifically  mentioned 
the  rescue  mission. 

DIPLOMACY  or.  FORCE? 

Some  In  Washington  believe  that  tlie  Son 
Tay  raid  left  the  U.S.  worse  off  than  it  was 
before.  With  Hanoi  surely  tightening  the 
defenses  of  the  P.O.W.  camps,  further  rescue 
attempts  will  be  vastly  more  difficult — but 
President  Nixon  has  already  hinted  that  he 
has  just  that  in  mind.  At  his  Thanksgiving 
dinner  for  injured  servicemen,  speaking  to 
Marine  Sergeant  George  Lowry,  the  Presi- 
dent likened  the  situation  to  a  football  game. 
"Sometimes  you  have  to  take  them  by  sur- 
prise," he  said  "You  run  a  play  and  it  fails. 
Then  you  turn  around  and  call  the  same 
play  again  because  they  aren't  expecting  it." 

Nixon's  resort  to  force,  and  his  threat 
to  use  it  again,  may  well  have  set  back  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  exchange.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  said  that  If  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations continue  to  drag  on  without  a  set- 
tlement, it  will  simply  keep  on  with  Viet- 
namlzatlon.  Many  of  the  prisoners'  wives  are 
well  aware  that  with  the  American  troops  out 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  there  would  be  little  bar- 
gaining leverage  left  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  P.O.W.s  still  held  by  the  Viet  Cong 
or  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  "It's  a  prob- 
lem," admits  one  top  Administration  official. 
"We  have  35,000  of  theirs,  but  they  may  not 
care." 


TAOS  PUEBLO  INDIAN  CLAIMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  tomorrow  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  471,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians.  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin  >  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
in  urging  that  the  Senate  accept  amend- 
ment No.  1083,  which  is  the  language  of 
H.R.  471  as  originally  passed  by  the 
House.  I  believe  that  the  House  bill  is  a 
more  equitable  and  desirable  proposal. 

The  Senate  committee  substitute  and 
the  House -pas.sed  bill  differ  in  several 
important  aspects.  The  most  significant 
issues  are  that  of  trust  title  to  the  sacied 
Blue  Lake  lands  and  the  proposed  crea- 
tion of  the  special  Rio  Lucero  watershed. 

Under  a  law  passed  in  1933,  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians  have  exclusive  use  of 
some  32,000  acres  for  a  period  of  50  years 
with  provisions  for  renewal  of  this  per- 
mit. In  1965.  however,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  held  that  the  Pueblo  had 
established  title  to  130,000  acres  of  land 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  1906  and  later  incoporated  in 
a  national  forest.  The  Commission 
sought  to  settle  this  claim:  however, 
having  only  powers  to  award  cash  settle- 
ments, the  Comniission  could  not  satisfy 
the  Pueblo  claim  of  title  to  the  Blue  Lake 
lands. 

The  permit  anangement  has  proved 
unsatisfactory  for  several  reasons.  The 
Taos  Pueblo  consider  the  sacred  Bl'ue 
Lake  area  theirs,  and  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  uneasiness  over 
the  fact  that  their  rights  to  this  area 
could  be  taken  away.  In  addition.  Forest 
Service  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Pueblo  lands  have  not  proved  satisfac- 
tory from  either  the  Department's  or  the 
tribe's  point  of  view.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  clearly  indi- 
cated that  a  more  acceptable  arrange- 
ment should  be  made. 

The  House-passed  bill  resolves  this  is- 
sue by  conferring  specific  land  title  in 
trust  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  and  stipulates 
that  the  Interior  Department  shall  have 
final  control.  This  is  acceptable  to  the 
Pueblo  Indians  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  to 
confer  specific  title  of  land  to  an  Indian 
tribe  will  set  an  undesirable  precedent 
for  other  Indian  claims.  However,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  Interior  Department's 
report  to  the  committee,  such  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  Department  feels  that  each 
claim  should  be  evaluated  on  its  own 
merits.  The  report  further  states  that — 

We  do  not  consider  this  proposal  as  setting 
a  precedent  for  favorable  action  on  similar 
requests  that  might  be  made.  We  do  believe 
that  the  special  relationships  between  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians  and  the  particular  land 
warrants  favorable  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal, as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  has 
pointed  out  that  this  claim  by  the  Taos 
Pueblo  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
"land  claimed  by  a  tribe  has  been  con- 


tinuously used  and  occupied  by  the 
claimant  and  that  no  other  tribe  has  a 
claim  pending  solely  for  religious  and 
traditional  use." 

The  committee  substitute  deletes  the 
trust  provisions  of  H.R.  471,  and  states 
that  the  Pueblo  may  have  "exclusive  use" 
of  the  48,000  acres  in  question.  Of  par- 
ticular objection  is  the  provision  in  the 
substitute  which  provides  for  the  auto- 
matic termination  of  Indian  exclusive 
light  withou't  notice,  hearing,  or  require- 
ments of  due  process  should  the  Federal 
Government  determine  that  the  tribe  has 
not  complied  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  serious  shortcoming 
of  the  bill  and  that  it  does  not  exhibit 
an  enlightened  attitude  in  our  policies 
toward  American  Indians.  We  must  be 
certain  to  fully  in.sure  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  the  Taos  Pueblo. 

The  other  major  i.' .sue  has  been  that  of 
water  rights.  The  House -passed  bill  pro- 
vides that — 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  in.p?ir  any 
vested  water  rights. 

The  substitute  guarantees  in  section 
4< b I  that  the  water  rights  of  the  Indians 
.shall  not  be  altered  by  this  act:  however, 
it  proposes  the  creation  of  the  special 
Rio  Lucero  watershed  which  has  been 
objectionable  to  the  Taos  Pueblo.  Ap- 
pcarinp  before  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, tiie  tribes  representatives 
testified  that  for  over  700  years  the  Taos 
Pueblo  havo  used  the  Rio  Pueblo  and 
Rio  Lucero  watersheds  and  that  the  area 
has  been  preserved  completely.  The  wa- 
tershed areas  have  been  labeled  a  "wild" 
area  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Because  ihe  lives  and  central  core  of 
the  Pueblo  religion  are  dependent  on 
the  lands  and  water,  it  is  reasonable  to 
maintain  that  their  conservation  prac- 
tices will  continue  to  keep  the  watershed 
in  excellent  condition  without  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Forest  Service.  As  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  however,  the 
Interior  Department  would  have  author- 
ity to  continuously  monitor  the  conserva- 
tion needs  of  the  area. 

Having  already  settled  the  question 
of  rightful  claim  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  to 
the  lands,  the  remaining  controversy  ap- 
pears to  be  over  whether  the  Indians 
shall  have  the  fullest  degree  of  privacy 
and  .self-determination  to  practice  their 
religion  and  maintain  their  tribal  Iden- 
tity and  customs.  The  Pueblo  feel  that 
this  is  their  right,  and  it  is  an  argument 
v.hich  they  have  waged  relentlessly  for 
over  64  years. 

I  stated  in  an  earlier  speech  that  the 
passage  of  H.R.  471  would  symbolize  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  step  in  revising 
our  policies  to  the  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try. I  continue  to  believe  that  the  claim 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  is  just  and  that  our 
settlernent  must  be  also. 

This  administration  has  given  its  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  proposal  passed 
by  the  House  and  has  outlined  a  broad 
plan  for  revision  of  our  entire  Indian 
program.  I  look  forward  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  future  reform  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  support  now  of  H.R. 
471  as  passed  by  the  House.  It  can  be 
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the  beginning  of  a  new  and  realistic 
a::  proach  to  Indian  problems  and  needs. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  to  announce  that  because  of  a 
df  ath  in  my  family  I  am  compelled  to  be 
al  sent  from  the  Senate  for  the  re- 
m  linder  of  today  and  for  t(Hnorrow. 
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FROM  CRITICS  ON  ENEMY 
ACnVTTY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  almost  daily, 
Eopie  Members  of  Congress   take  issue 
America's  role  in  the  war  in  South 
Vfetnam.  Many  are  quick  to  criticize  any 
aqtivity  carried  on  by  American  forces 
e,  but  unfortimately.  much  of  the 
cilticism  is  made  without  all  the  facts. 
the  other  hand,  most  critics  have  not 
mentioned  activities  of  the  enemy,  even 
lien  they  involved  attacks  on  popula- 

centers,  terrorism,  and  sabotage. 
The  tragic  conflict  in  Indochina  should 
ended  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and 
Pitesident  Nixon  has,  thus  far,  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  wind  down  the 
r  he  inherited.  His  task  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  critics  who  fault  this  ad- 
nistration  for  "protective  reaction"  air 
ttikes  and  even  criticize  administration 
orts  to  rescue  American  prisoners  of 
r. 

[t  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  enemy 
been  very  active  in  the  past  4 
mbntlis.  To  illustrate  better,  I  ask  unani- 
m  )us  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RiicoRD  a  general  compilation  of  enemy 
ac:ivity  from  August  1970  through  No- 
vember 21,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

Enemy  activity — Weekly  average 
Ground  attacks  on  population  centers: 

igust  1970 8 

>eptember    1970 6 

October   1970 6 

ovember   1970 3 

Idents  of  terrorism  and  sabotage: 

August  1970 420 

eptember  1970 411 
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October   1970 327 

November  1970 263 

At  lacks  by  fire  (20  or  more  rounds) : 

August  1970 36 

September  1970 21 

October   1970 22 

November   1970 9 

GTiund  attacks  on  other  than  popula- 
tion centers: 

lugvist  1970 38 

I  September  1970 32 

October   1970 24 

Jovember  1970 23 

^OTE. — Figures  for  November  1970,  are  for 
firit  3  weeks  only. 


TOOD  STAMP  APPROPRIATIONS 
VIr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  now 


Congress  has  completed  action  on 
■  farm  bill,  confereec  will  soon  be  meet- 
on  agriculture  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cet-ned  about  the  appropriation  for  food 
sti  mps  which  is  part  of  the  overall  agrl- 
cifture  appropriation  bill. 


The  administration's  budget  request 
for  food  stamps  this  year  is  $1.25  billion. 
The  House,  following  the  administra- 
tion's lead,  appropriated  $1.25. 1  felt  this 
figure  far  from  adequate  and  led  a  suc- 
cessful fight,  with  the  assistance  of  Sen- 
ator Brooke  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  have  the  Senate  appropriate 
$1.75  billion.  The  Senate  had  previously 
authorized  $2  billion  for  food  stamps 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  conferees  must  determine  which  of 
the  two  figures — $1.25  or  $1.75 — is  ade- 
quate to  fund  the  food  stamp  program,  or 
what  figure  in  between  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

I  have  recently  done  a  careful  analysis 
of  food  stamp  program  costs  for  this  year. 
I  have  concluded  that  the  program 
clearly  requires  the  $1.75  billion  appro- 
priated by  the  Senate.  The  most  con- 
servative estimate  of  cost  of  the  program 
this  year  is  $1.65  billion.  The  figure  of 
$1.65  billion  is  based  on  an  estimated 
modest  3  percent  monthly  increase  in 
participation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  It  does  not  permit  for  any  unusual 
circumstances,  such  as  continuing  eco- 
nomic difficulties  with  rising  unemploy- 
ment which  would  cause  participation  to 
rise  more  quickly.  A  1-percent  rise  in  un- 
employment could  add  1  million  persons 
to  the  food  stamp  rolls  at  a  monthly  cost 
of  about  $15  million.  This  would  easily 
bring  the  cost  of  the  program  up  to  $1.75 
billion.  Given  the  imcertainty  of  the  econ- 
omy, I  believe  this  is  clearly  a  case 
where  we  can  and  should  provide  pos- 
sible protection  for  some  of  our  citizens 
who  may  be  in  need  of  food  assistance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  Senate 
conferees  must  stand  firm  for  the  full 
$1.75  billion  that  the  Senate  appropri- 
ated. I  strongly  urge  them  to  do  so.  I  am 
convinced  that  anything  less  than  $1.65 
billion  will  lead  to  the  program  being 
bankrupt  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  That  is  the  least  our  conferees 
should  bring  back  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  attached  a  table  on  food  stamp 
costs  for  this  year  which  I  hope  will  be 
helpful  to  the  conferees  and  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  other  Senators  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Food  stamp  program,  cost — fiscal  year  1971 
(July  1970 — June  1971) 

Monthly  participation:  Bonus  cost 

July,  6.9  million $98,  098,  155 

August   7.2   million 102,901.845 

September  3.2  million 116,000,000 

October,'   8.5   million »  123,  250,  000 

November,"   8.8   million «  127,  600,  000 

December,'   9,1    million »  131, 950,  000 

January,'  9.4  million *  136,  300,  000 

February.-  9.7  mlUlon '  140,  650,  000 

March,'    10   million =145,000,000 

April,'   10.3  million "149,350,000 

May,"  10.6  milUon 2153,700,000 

June,'  10.9  million. =158,050,000 


Total   — 


1,582.850,000 


Additional  monthly  Increase  of  $62,500 
based  on  geographical  expansion  of  the 
program.  Prom  October  through  June,  total 
bonus  cost  of  $7,252,000.  New  total,  $1,590,- 
102,000. 


Additional  administrative  cost  of  $60  mil- 
llon.=  Final  total,  $1,650,102,000. 

'  EEtimated  3',i  monthly  increase. 

'Estimated  per  person  bonus  cost  of 
$14.50  per  month. 

3  USDA  esUmate. 


ALARMING  TREND  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRICES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
leased the  latest  figures  on  agricultural 
prices.  These  figures  demonstrate  an 
alarming  trend.  They  point  out  that  the 
Nation's  farmers  are  suffering  from  de- 
pression conditions. 

While  the  prices  of  nearly  everything 
our  farmers  must  buy  have  gone  up, 
prices  for  products  the  farmers  sell  have 
gone  down.  During  the  month  ending 
November  15,  the  Nation's  farmers  expe- 
rienced a  downturn  in  prices  for  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  and  com. 

As  a  result  of  dropping  prices  and  sky- 
rocketing expenses,  our  farmers  are  to- 
day experiencing  the  lowest  farm  parity 
ratio  in  37  years.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  release  points  out  that  to- 
day's farmers  are  receiving  only  68  per- 
cent of  parity  for  their  products — 68  per- 
cent of  a  fair  price.  This  is  the  lowest 
figure  since  1933,  the  depth  of  the  great 
depression. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  has  an  in- 
teresting article  about  the  squeeze  on 
farmers.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Squeeze  on  Farmers  Grows  as  Parity  Ratio 
Hits  New  37- Year  Low 

Washington. — Inflation-recession  pres- 
sures continued  to  pinch  farmers  in  the 
month  ended  Nov.  15,  with  the  farm  parity 
ratio  at  a  new  37-year  low  of  68. 

The  parity  figure,  calculated  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Department,  Is  a  frequently  cited 
indicator  of  how  well  farmers  are  doing  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  It  stood 
at  70  in  October  and  75  in  mid-November 
1969.  Both  the  November  and  October  1970 
levels  represented  the  lowest  parity  reading 
since  the  67  recorded  in  December  1933. 

The  "adjusted"  parity  ratio,  which  the  de- 
partment developed  to  reflect  Federal  sub- 
sidy payments  to  farmers,  also  took  a  two- 
point  drop  in  the  month  ended  Nov.  15,  hit- 
ting a  new  low  of  73.  This  was  down  from  81 
in  mid-November  a  year  ago.  A  monthly  re- 
construction of  the  adjusted  ratio  back  to  the 
1930s  isn't  available  but  1970  seems  certain 
to  register  the  lowest  yearly  average  since 
1933,  when  it  equaled  only  66. 

During  the  month  ended  Nov.  15,  lower 
prices  for  hogs,  beef-cattle  and  corn  lowered 
the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  270, 
a  decline  of  1.5%  from  a  month  earlier  and 
down  i'/c  from  November  1969.  Higher  prices 
for  eggs,  milk  and  tomatoes  partially  offset 
the  drop. 

At  the  same  time,  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  commodities  and  services,  in- 
cluding interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates,  ad- 
vanced to  a  new  record  of  395,  one  point 
above  the  previous  record  established  in 
October.  The  latest  level  was  17  points  above 
a  year  earlier. 

The  parity  ratio  Is  derived  from  a  formula 
that  relates  prices  received  to  prices  paid  and 
measures  them  both  against  a  1910-14  base, 
considered  an  especially  good  period  in  U.S. 
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agriculture.  The  latest  parity  figure  theoreti- 
cally means  that  farmers  had  68  7t  of  their 
1910-14  buying  power. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  prin- 
cipal crops  compare  as  follows: 


Nov. 
1970 


Oct. 
1970 


Nov. 
1969 


1.43 

1.29 

.985 

.990 

5.20 

5.00 

.613 

.578 

1.34 

1.07 

.925 

.881 

2.02 

1.94 

23.90 

23.50 

.2283 

.2135 

56.00 

42.30 

2.77 

2.30 

.132 

.123 

2.31 

2.61 

1.89 

1.83 

18.00 

25.00 

26.50 

24.90 

34.10 

31.30 

7.18 

7.84 

26.00 

27.30 

.708 

.699 

6.02 

5.92 

.077 

.107 

.220 

.238 

.332 

.492 

.339 

.386 

Wheat,  perbu 1.45 

Rye,  perbu 992 

Kice,  rough,  percwt 5.19 

Oats,  per  bu 632 

Corn,  per  bu 1-29 

Barley,  pet  bu 946 

Sorghum  gran,  per  cwt 2.02 

Hay,  baled,  per  ton 24.40 

Cotton,  per  lb 2209 

Coltonseed,  per  ton 56.50 

Soybeans,  per  bu 2.86 

Peanuts,  per  lb .124 

Flaxseed,  per  bu 2.32 

Potatoes,  percvKt 1.85 

Hogs,  percwt 15.40 

Beef  cattle,  percwt... 25.20 

Calyes,  percwt 33.00 

Sheep,  percwt 7.16 

Lambs,  per  cwt_ 25.20 

Butterfat,  per  lb 710 

Milk,  wholesale,  per  cwt 6. 08 

Chickens,  live,  per  lb 877 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb 220 

Eggs,  per  doz 364 

Wool,  per  lb 333 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  news  media  is  fond  of  pointing 
out  the  subsidies  received  by  American 
agriculture.  However,  they  devote  little 
attention  to  the  fact  that  farm  prices 
have  remained  relatively  steady  over  the 
years  while  prices  of  nearly  everything 
else  have  multiplied.  They  fail  to  point 
out  that  the  agricultural  subsidies  are 
primarily  subsidies  to  the  consumers, 
because  if  many  American  farmers  did 
not  have  some  Government  subsidy,  they 
would  go  completley  broke  and  would  be 
unable  to  continue  to  furnish  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  the  best  quality  food  in 
the  world  at  bargain  prices. 

An  increase  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
in  the  unemployment  rate,  or  an  increase 
of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  immediately  hits  the 
headlines  of  the  national  news  media. 
However,  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  Nations  farmers  have  been 
hurt  most  cruelly  by  the  runaway  in- 
flation of  our  economy.  Few  people  real- 
ize that  our  farmers  are  already  experi- 
encing conditions  comparable  to  those 
Of  the  great  depression. 


THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  before  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
strictive import  quota  bill.  I  do  have 
sympathy  for  the  textUe  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers wlio.''.e  businesses  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  increased  imports.  I  would 
hope  effective  proposals  could  be  made 
to  assist  industries  and  workers  where 
damage  is  shown.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  erecting  firm  quotas  in  all 
areas  is  the  best  way  to  cope  with  this 
problem. 

I  call  attention  to  a  fine  editorial  in 
the  November  23,  1970,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, in  which  the  bill  is  discussed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Nov.  23,  1970] 

The  Workers  Be  Damned 

In  the  heyday  of  mercantilism  in  the  18th 
century,  businessmen  were  at  least  frank 
about  their  aim.  They  sought  to  enrich 
themselves  and  none  of  them  claimed  to  be 
improving  tl;e  lot  of  their  workers.  In  fact, 
as  one  English  observer  put  it  at  the  time: 

"Everyone  but  an  idiot  knows  that  the 
lower  classe.'i  must  be  kept  poor  or  they  will 
never  be  industrious:  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  poor  oi  England  are  to  be  kept  like  the 
paor  of  France  but.  the  state  of  the  country 
considered,  they  must  (like  all  mankind)  be 
in  poverty  or  they  will  not  work,'" 

So  the  businessmen  sought,  and  got,  the 
help  o'  governments  in  monopolizing  do- 
mestic markets,  keeping  out  competing  for- 
eign goods  The  system  didn't  work  out  quite 
the  way  the  merch.ints  intended,  but  at  least 
none  of  them  trif-d  to  claim  that  it  would 
be  the  salvation  of  workingmen. 

Today's  mercantilists,  tho.se  who  support 
the  trade  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  week, 
are  not  ne^.rly  so  candid.  Times  have 
clianged.  and  even  idiots  know  they  won't 
sway  Congrsssional  votes  by  arguing  for  pov- 
erty Thus  the  trade  bill,  which  would  curb 
imports  of  textiles  and  shoes  and  open  the 
door  to  similar  restrictions  on  many  other 
products,  is  portrayed  as  a  savior  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 

The  propagandi.';ts  have  been  pretty  suc- 
cessful, too.  Besides  winning  the  battle  in 
one  house  of  Congress,  they  have  gained  the 
support  of  organized  labor.  It's  a  strange 
spectacle.  London's  laborers,  two  centuries 
ago,  certainly  did  not  endorse  their  own 
destination. 

Modern  protectionists  like  to  stress  that  in 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  America 
and  its  people  prospered  mightily  behind  a 
high  tariff  wall.  That's  true  enough,  but  to 
then  conclude  that  a  similar  policy'  now  Is 
the  the  way  of  wisdom  requires  a  misreading 
of  history. 

To  begin  with,  the  prosperity  of  the  high- 
tariff  period  was  anything  but  universal. 
While  manufacturers  benefited  to  some  ex- 
tent from  their  limited  monopoly,  farmers 
and  other  raw-materials  producers,  who 
sought  to  sell  abroad,  suffered  for  It.  Pro- 
tectionists always  seem  to  think  they  can 
shield  their  own  domestic  market  without 
other  nations  shielding  theirs;  it  has  never 
worked  that  way  and  it  never  will. 

The  manufacturers,  moreover,  weren't 
overly  generous  in  passing  along  their  mo- 
nopoly benefits  to  their  own  workers.  There 
would  have  been  even  more  labor  friction 
than  there  was  If  the  nation  had  not  been 
expanding  so  rapidly,  both  in  size  and  popu- 
lation. Discontented  workers  in  the  cities 
pushed  west  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  im- 
migrants povired  in  from  Europe  to  take 
their  places  at  the  looms. 

For  the  manufacturers  themselves,  the 
nation's  size  helped  to  offset  the  effects  of 
International  trade  restriction.  The  U.S.  was 
a  vast  and  growing  free  trade  area,  and  in- 
dustries that  cut  themselves  off  from  Euro- 
pean markets  easily  offset  the  loss  by  finding 
new  markets  in  Missouri  and  California. 

Despite  its  seeming  prosperity,  the  U.S. 
was  a  debtor  in  its  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  U.S.  was  not  a  world  leader 
In  finance,  technology  or  much  of  anything 
else.  Who  can  say  what  this  nation  might 
have  achieved  if,  earlier  in  its  development, 
it  had  benefited  from  freer  competition  with 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

However  that  may  be,  anyone  can  see  what 
has  happened  in  the  ptist  four  decades  as  the 
U.S.  led  the  way  toward  a  steady  reduction 
of  conmiercial  barriers  among  nations.  The 
nation  has  achieved  an  affluence  unparal- 
leled In  history.  And  so  have  its  people. 

Freer  international  competition  has  nu- 
merous   advantages.    It    promotes    warmer 


political  relations;  trade  wars  in  the  past 
only  too  often  turned  Into  the  shooting  kind. 
Freer  competition  obviously  leads  to  lower 
prices  for  consumers — definitely  Including 
workers — making  It  possible  for  more  people 
to  share  more  abundantly  in  the  world's 
goods 

Mo.st  important  of  all,  free  competition 
promotes  the  most  efficient  use  of  a  nation's 
capital  and  the  labor  of  its  people.  If  some 
industries  require  a  great  deal  of  low-wage 
labor  and  only  limited  amounts  of  capital, 
those  industries  should  chiefly  operate  in 
nations  where  wages  are  low  and  capital  is 
limited.  That's  the  case  with  parts  of  the 
textile  industry. 

To  argue  that  all  of  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry should  nonetheless  be  sheltered  from 
foreign  competition  Is  not  really  in  the  In- 
tere,':ts  of  its  workers,  either  in  the  present  or 
future.  Uneconomic  segments  of  the  in- 
du.siry  will  be  preserved,  at  least  for  a  while, 
and  workers'  wages  will  remain  low  and 
t;ieir  job  security  perilous.  Yet  the  "protec- 
tion" will  discourage  many  of  them  from 
seeking  better  opportunities  elsewhere. 

Change  is  already  under  way  in  the  in- 
dustry, as  some  companies  broaden  lines  and 
develop  new  products.  Other  companies  and 
workers  are  moving  into  more  promising  pur- 
suits. But  a  world  swing  back  to  trade  pro- 
tectionism, of  the  sort  that  the  pending  bill 
would  surely  bring,  will  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunities that  workers  will  find  elsewhere  as 
markets   contract   within   national    borders. 

The  Administration  has  already  offered 
pioposals  to  cushion  change  for  workers  in 
industries  losing  sales  to  Imports,  and  these 
make  more  sense  than  import  quotas.  The 
economy's  freedom  to  change,  after  all.  is 
ths  fundamental  reason  why  American  work- 
ers now  enjoy  the  highest  living  standard  in 
the  world. 

Any  change,  however,  can  be  discomfort- 
ing, and  some  companies  in  the  textile  and 
other  industries  would  simply  rather  not 
bother.  For  themselves  they  see  an  Illusion 
of  monopoly  benefits.  And  the  workers?  The 
workers  be  damned. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
effects  of  the  bill  go  beyond  the  narrow 
scope  often  championed  by  the  bills 
defenders. 

In  my  earlier  speech,  I  raised  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  real  fear — that  foreign 
governments  will  retaliate  against 
American  exports.  At  that  time,  I 
stressed  that  potential  impact  on  agri- 
cultural exports.  Today.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
potential  impact  of  the  bill  on  the  highly 
skilled,  highly  sophisticated  segments  of 
our  economy. 

Tektronix  is  Oregon's  largest  single 
site  employer.  The  president  of  Tek- 
tronix, Mr.  Howard  Vollum.  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  his  company  very  well 
in  a  recent  letter  to  me.  I  would  surmi.se 
that  Mr.  'VoUum's  sentiments  could  be 
repeated  by  businessmen  in  other  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Vollum's  letter  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tektronix,  Inc.. 
Beaverion.  Oreg.,  November  12,  1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  Our  annual  sales  outside  the 
United  States  are  approximately  $60,000,000, 
which  amounts  to  40%  of  our  total  business. 
Our  products  involve  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  which  is  one  of  the  priority  In- 
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d  iistrles  named  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
r  lerce  whose  trade  performance  can  be  ex- 
p  scted  to  contribute  favorably  to  the  U.S. 
b  ilance  of  trade.  We  understand  that  Con- 
g  -ess  accepts  a  lavorable  balance  of  payments 
a  :  a  national  goal. 

Because  of  our  participation  In  and  long- 
ttrm  commitment  to  International  trade,  we 
a  e  seriously  concerned  about  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970. 

We  consider  the  Act  Is  a  major  piece  of 
UglslaUon  m  changing  the  direction  of  our 
c  ).mtry"s  course  in  International  trade.  As 
s  ich.  we  believe  it  should  be  evaluated  on 
i  s  own  merits.  It  should  not  be  affiliated  with 
unrelated  legislation  which  eliminates  any 
p  3S3ibillty  for  us  and  our  elected  representa- 
t  ves  to  effectively  react  to  such  an  important 
l^islatlve  proposal. 

We  oppose  the  Trade  Act  Itself  for  we 
bilieve  it  is  an  expression  of  a  U.S.  trend  to 
p  'otectlonlsm  and  away  from  the  free  trade 
c  incept.  We  believe  it  will  stimulate  retalia- 

on.  If  this  does  In  fact  occur,  we  in  the 
»  phlsticated  electronics  business  feel  par- 
*    ularly  vulnerable  since  the  U.S.  does  have 

technological  lead  in  this  area,  and  coun- 

abroad,  logically,  want  to  protect  their 

i^arkets  for  their  own  growing  industries  as 

y  strive  to  catch  up.  (E.G..  computer  busl- 

in  Japan).  Not  only  can  retaliation  be 

the  area  of  trade  and  tariffs,  but  many 

untrles,  we  believe,  would  retaliate  In  the 
of  investment,  fiscal  policy  and  politics, 
jy  bypassing  trade  negotiations,  treaties 

id  QATT. 

Increasing  protectionism  and  tariffs  abroad 
11  force  U.S.  industry  to  overcome  these  ob- 
s  by  transferring  more  manufacturing 
overseas  locations  which    In  !=ome  cases, 
be   negatively   reflected   in   U.S.  labor 
St  itistlcs.  Our  company  operates  three  man- 
acturing    locations    outside     the    United 
and  is  affiliated  in  a  fourth,  but  all 
our  manufacturing  would  ^ake  place  in 
United  States  were  It  not  for  tariffs  and 
barriers.  (On  the  other  hand,  the  DISC 
which  we  favor,   would  encourage 
of  manufacturing  li  the  U.S.  and 
Increased  exports). 
In  summary,  we  urge  you  to  use  your  In- 
1  ence  to  separate  the  Trade  Bill  from  other 
le^latlon  and  consider  It  alone  and  on  its 
merits.  Also,  we  urge  you  to  vote  against 
enactment. 
Sincerely. 

TEKrEON-EC,  Inc.. 

Howard  Vollcm,  President. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,    the 

newspapers  in  Oregon  that  have  carried 

commenting  on  the  bill  all  have 

it.  When  I  speak  out  against  the 

as  I  have  in  the  past,  it  is  because 

mow  it  would  hurt  Oregon,  and  also 

the  entire  country  in  its  results.  I 

imanimous  consent  that  a  sampling 

Oregon  newspaper  editorials  appear  at 

point  in  the  Record. 
rhere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
"    were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R:  ;coRD,  as  follows : 

[Ffom   the   Capital   Journal,   Nov.   25,   1970] 

Foreign   Tr.uie   Bill  Unwisi 

!:ver  since  we  learned  a  lesson  during  the 

-esslon   of  the    1930s.   Uxe  United   States 

championed  relatively  free  world  trade. 

Today,    the    U.S.    is    the    world's    leading 

der,  with  exports  this  year  of  nearly  $43 

lion  and  Imports  of  about  t40  billion. 

Jut    the   U.S.   may   change   directions   to- 

rd     more     restrictive     trade,     and     cause 

lilar   moves   throughout   the   world.   This 

eat  Is  posed  by  the  foreign  trade  bill  re- 

tly    approval    215    to    165    by    the    U.S. 

of  Representatives, 
rhls    bill    would    impose    new    quotas    on 
th  I  importing  of  foreign  textiles  and  shoes. 
Iir  ports  would  be  limited  next  year  to  the 
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19G7-68  level,  after  which  they  could  In- 
crease no  more  than  five  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  next  five  years.  Another  provision  of 
the  bill  would  permit  other  industries  to 
qualify  for  quota  protection  from  Impwrts 
by  demonstrating  damage  from  foreign  com- 
petition tinder  a  complex  formula.  Such  pro- 
tection could  be  thwarted  only  by  a  presi- 
dential declaration  that  It  was  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest. 

This  bill  started  largely  as  a  means  of 
protectinc  the  textile  industry  from  Japa- 
nese competition.  President  Ni.xon  voiced 
support  of  something  along  this  line  when 
he  was  rallying  Southern  support  in  1968. 
Tfien.  Nev/  England  and  the  shoe  Industry 
jumped  aboard  as  a  full  partner,  and  other 
industries  seeking  similar  protection  lobbied 
the  general   formula   through   the   House. 

The  sponsors  talk  about  one  effect  of  such 
legislation,  the  protection  of  U.S.  textile  and 
shco  manufacturers  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  their  employes  from  foreign  com- 
petition. Another  presumed  result,  one  the 
opponents  stress,  is  the  fact  that  this  will 
drive  costs  upward  for  American  consumers. 

Meanwhile,  there's  danger  that  such  leg- 
islation will  cause  retaliation  by  other  na- 
tions. Nations  which  export  textiles  and 
shoes  to  the  U.S.  naturally  will  resent  such 
quotas.  They  can  be  expected  to  counter 
with  restrictions  upon  US.  exports  to  their 
countries.  Japan  and  Its  textile  industry 
will  be  hardest  hit,  but  various  European 
nations  also  have  voiced  concern  about  such 
trade  restrictions.  Some  observers  fear  such 
U.S.  action  would  touch  off  an  international 
trade  war  of  ominous  proportions. 

Oregon  could  suffer  from  this  more  than 
most  other  states.  About  one-third  of  the 
valley's  grass  seed  Is  exported,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  all  Orefjon  agricultural  pro- 
ductlca  goes  abroad.  Oregon  exported  about 
160  million  bushels  of  wheat  alone  this  year, 
much  of  It  to  Jap>an.  So  an  attack  upon 
Japanese  textile  imports  could  result  in 
local  damage. 

We  have  some  sympathy  for  industries 
and  workmen  who  are  damaged  by  foreign 
competition.  There  are  times  when  public 
funds  should  be  tised  to  help  Americans 
adapt  over  a  limited  period  to  new  economic 
conditions.  But  we  think  Americans  have 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  restricting 
foreign  trade  with  import  quotas  or  high 
tariffs.  Our  consumers  are  better  served  by 
the  competition,  and  in  the  long  run  all 
of  us  profit  from  more  world  trade,  not  less 
of  it. 

So  we  hope  the  Senate  rejects  that  restric- 
tive foreign  trade  bill,  and  that  the  U.S. 
continues  to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  across  In- 
ternational boundaries. 

[From  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem, 

Oreg..  Nov.  12.  1970) 
Import  Quotas  Endanger  Orxcon 

Oregon,  hard  hit  economically  by  the 
slump  In  the  housing  industry,  will  suffer 
an  even  more  disastrous  economic  blow  If 
the  Trade  Import  Quota  BUI  Is  approved 
by  Congress. 

The  legislation  is  aimed  to  protect  U.S. 
textile  and  other  Industries  against  a  flood 
of  imports,  mainly  from  Japan.  U.S.  nego- 
tiations asking  Japan  to  accept  a  volun- 
tary limitation  on  textUe  exports  to  this 
country  have  collapsed.  If  the  Import  quota 
bUl  passes  and  Japan  retaliates  with  quotas 
and  tariffs  on  imports  from  the  U.S..  it  won't 
be  the  textile-producing  state  which  will 
be  hurt.  It  will  be  Oregon. 

Oregon  exports  80  percent  of  the  wheat 
which  this  nation  sends  to  Japan.  Japan 
Is  the  biggest  foreign  purchaser  of  Oregon 
logs  and  lumber.  Most  of  our  seed  crop  goes 
abroad.  Already  crippled  economically  by 
domestic  economic  policy,  this  state  would 
be  hardest  hit  by  a  protectionist  foreign 
economic  policy. 


December  1,  iqjq 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  says: 

"Agricultural  exports,  such  as  wheat 
would  be  a  prime  target,  both  by  Japan  and 
In  Europe.  Almost  16  percent  of  Oregon 
agricultural   crop   sales   are  export  sales." 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader  in 
developing  free  trade  markets.  To  violate 
this  policy  with  restrictions  on  textile  and 
other  imports  woiUd  not  only  be  harmful  tn 
Oregon  In  the  short  run,  if  Japan  retaliates 
but  harmful  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  In  the  Interests  of  the  Us 
a  major  exporting  nation,  to  keep  the  chan-' 
nels  of  free  trade  unclogged. 

Other  nations  also  stand  ready  to  retaliate 
if  the  Import  quotas  are  approved  The 
Manchester  Guardian  reports: 

"The  European  Economic  Community  is 
prepared  "to  safeguard  its  trade  Interests" 
if  the  United  States  Congress  passes  the  pro- 
tectionist trade  bill  ...  The  council  aho 
expressed  its  fear  that  the  bill  may  lead  to 
a  trade  war  . . .  " 

There  Is  a  real  danger  the  textile  Import 
quotas  wUl  be  approved  by  Congress  even 
though  they  have  not  been  requested  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  They  have  been  added 
as  a  rider  to  the  Social  Security  Bill  in  the 
Senate.  Both  Sen.  Hatfield  and  Sen  Robert 
Packwood  are  pledged  to  dislodge  and  de- 
feat the  quota  provision. 

If  they  remain  within  the  shelter  of  the 
popular  Social  Security  rate  increase  legis- 
lation, however,  they  could  slip  throueh  the 
Senate. 

When  the  House  reconvenes  this  next 
week,  the  Trade  Bill,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  the  Import  quotas  Intact,  is  expected  to 
be  the  first  major  Item  of  business. 

With  the  economic  distress  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  textile-producing  areas,  there 
Is  certain  to  be  tremendous  pressure  to  ap- 
prove them.  Oregon's  already-crippled  econ- 
omy is  almost  certain  to  be  caught  In  the 
backlash  If  they  are  enacted. 

[Prom  the  East  Oregonlan] 
CHiLLtNC   Thought 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  this  week  spoke  of 
something  which  deeply  concerns  Oregon 
growers  of  wheat.  He  said,  after  a  discussion 
with  three  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
(legislature),  that  should  the  U.S.  Congress 
enact  a  tough  quota  bill  the  Japanese  gov- 
vernment  might  retaliate  by  limiting  im- 
ports of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Oregon  produces  80  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
wheat  exported  to  Japan.  It  is  a  market  that 
has  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time 
through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Oregon  wheat 
growers  and  with  their  dollars.  To  say  that 
loss  of  that  market  would  be  a  severe  blow 
to  Oregon  wheat  growers  Is  a  gross  under- 
statement. A  very  high  percentage  of  the 
wheat  grown  In  this  region  goes  Into  the  ex- 
port market.  Without  that  market  it  would 
be  necessary  to  drastically  reduce  produc- 
tion of  wheat  here. 

This  may  not  occur.  The  Japanese  are 
playing  their  hand  carefully  In  this  game. 
Reduction  of  textile  exports  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  for  them.  They  are  doing  every, 
thing  possible  to  get  the  Congress  to  re- 
consider If  they  are  not  successful  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  will  retaliate 
against  U.S.  agriculture.  But  the  possibility 
that  they  might  sends  a  chill  through  this 
region. 

(Prom   the   Bend    (Oreg.)    Bulletin,   Aug.   4, 

1970] 

Ask  Him  the  Question 

Yijur  Congressman  will  be  around  this  fall, 

asking  you  to  send  him  to  Washington  for 

another   two  years.  That's  when  voters  are 

expected  to  ask  the  Congressm.^n  what  he's 

done  for  them  lately. 
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If  Congress  continues  on  the  path  estab- 
lished by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (to  which  the  Congressman  from  this 
district  belongs)  that  question  might  be  an 
embarrassing  one.  For  the  main  thing  the 
Congressman  and  his  fellows  seem  to  be  in- 
tent on  doing  Is  to  raise  prices  for  goods 
consumers  buy. 

They  do  so  two  ways.  One  Is  to  spend  more 
money  than  the  government  expects  to  have 
to  spend.  That  means  the  government  must 
print  some  extra  money.  In  its  simplest  term 
that's  Inflation,  which  erodes  your  Income 
and  raises  the  cost  of  things  you  buy. 

Tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  an- 
other joker  up  its  sleeve.  It  voted  recently 
to  require  import  quotas  on  foreign  oil.  That 
keeps  the  price  of  gasoline  up.  It  already  has 
voted  to  require  higher  tariffs  on  such  things 
as  shoes  and  clothing. 

The  United  States  is  a  big  Importer  of 
foreign-made  shoes  and  clothing.  The  small 
dollar  amounts  which  come  from  the  big 
Paris  fashion  houses  don't  make  much  differ- 
ence. But  large  quantities  of  low-priced  goods 
come  from  Japan,  from  Europe,  and  to  some 
extent  from  Central  America.  Putting  a  high 
tariff  on  them  will  raise  their  prices,  and 
make  American  goods  of  equal  quality  com- 
petitive m  price. 

That's  economic  protectionism.  It  may 
help  the  worker  In  the  protected  Industry; 
It  usually  helps  his  boss  more.  It  means 
the  worker  will  pay  higher  prices  on  many 
things,  not  just  on  the  items  he  makes. 

So,  when  your  Congressman  comes  around 
this  fall  you  can  quite  properly  ask  him  what 
he's  done  for  you  lately.  He  should  have  a 
hard  time  answering  you. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  adverse  impact 
that  enactment  of  the  bill  could  have  on 
the  port  activities  of  Portland.  My  years 
as  Governor  of  Oregon  and  since  then 
as  Senator  have  involved  me  intimately 
with  the  activities  of  our  port. 

I  requested  information  on  the  port 
activity  as  an  example  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems  that  enactment  of  the 
bill  could  produce. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Keith  L.  Hansen,  general 
manager  of  the  Port  of  Portland,  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portland  Public  Docks, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  November  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Senator  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  Commission 
of  Public  Docks  shares  your  deep  concern 
over  proposed  legislation  which  would  place 
serious  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  through 
Import  quotas. 

You  are  well  aware  ol  the  substantial  vol- 
ume of  foreign  ocean  commerce  that  passes 
through  Portland.  In  1969  our  foreign  ex- 
ports were  3.7  million  tons  and  foreign  im- 
ports were  1.7  million.  We  have  experienced 
growths  In  recent  years  from  three  to  five 
percent  In  tonnage  movements.  Any  factors 
which  adversely  affect  these  movements 
have  a  direct  relationship  upon  the  economy 
of  our  city  and  state. 

Every  ton  of  general  cargo  that  moves 
through  the  harbor  generates  $25  In  direct 
revenue.  Grain  cargoes  generate  $13  In  rev- 
enues, ores  generate  $11. 

During  1969,  through  Portland  was  ex- 
ported almost  2.4  million  tons  of  wheat. 
More  than  a  million  tons  of  ores  were  re- 
ceived here.  General  cargo  In  and  out  totaled 
around  two  million  tons. 


Totally,  these  commodity  classes  generated 
more  than  $82  million  In  revenues  to  the 
economy.  This  Is  a  substantial  Impact  and 
is  Indicative  of  the  vital  force  of  our  port 
activity  on  the  welfare  of  Portland  and  Ore- 
gon economy. 

More  than  15,000  persons  depend  directly 
and  indirectly  upon  this  port's  activity  for 
their  livelihood.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  payrolls  involved  total  some 
$150  mUllon  annually.  Some  17.000  additional 
jobs  are  linked  to  the  port  because  of  the 
export  of  manufactured  goods  or  the  import 
of  materials  for  manufacturing  processes. 

Ou  December  12,  Portland  will  receive  the 
first  scheduled  vessel  of  the  Japanese  con- 
tainer consortium  commencing  sailings  every 
20  days  to  Portland.  This  is  the  culmination 
of  a  long  campaign  to  obtain  for  Portland  Us 
rightful  place  In  the  rank  of  major  seaports. 
Restrictive  measures  that  would  place  this 
hard-won  victory  in  jeor>ardy  are  to  be  de- 
plored. Enactment  of  the  bill  would  have 
other  serious  Implications  on  the  growth  of 
future  shipping  through  this  harbor. 

Heavy  private  and  public  investments  In 
harbor  facilities  and  In  anciUary  services 
will  be  endangered. 

The  Commission  of  Public  Docks  of  the 
City  of  Portland  Joins  your  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

The  Commission  of  Plblic  Docks, 
Keith  L.  Hansen,  General  Manager. 


THREAT  OF  TRADE  BILL  TO 
FAR^TERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  threat  posed  by  the 
pending  trade  bill  to  the  Nation's  $6.6 
billion  in  agricultural  exports. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  $275.6 
million  exporter  of  agricultural  products, 
and  this  agricultural  community  is  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  impending  threat 
of  protectionism  and  economic  isola- 
tionism which  is  reflecting  in  the  trade 
bill  now  attached  to  social  security. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
two  excellent  editorials  published  in  the 
Farmer,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  G.  Rupp, 
and  appearing  on  August  1  and  October  3 
of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Let   Us    Get   Going 

If  farmers  weren't  already  aware  they  have 
lost  most  of  their  political  clout,  the  current 
farm  program  situation  should  make  that 
very  clear.  As  this  was  written,  the  House  was 
rushing  through  an  extension  to  delay  the 
wheat  referendum  until  next  fall.  By  the 
time  this  Is  read,  (1)  date  of  the  referendum 
will  have  been  set  back  to  Oct.  15,  (2)  a 
farm  bill  may  have  been  passed,  making 
eventual  voting  unnecessary.  (3)  the  1965 
farm  program  may  have  been  extended  for 
another  year,  indicating  complete  deadlock 
on  a  new  plan. 

The  referendum  could  be  made  to  work, 
but  it  wotUd  take  willingness  by  farmers  to 
vote  for  marketing  quotas  and  over-prcduc- 
tlon  penalties,  and  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  maintain  or  improve  farm 
Income.  But  the  House  has  now  gotten  itself 
off  the  hook,  temporarily,  by  voting  in  the 
extension.  A  farm  act  could  even  be  passed 
in  the  two  weeks  between  writing  and  read- 
ing this,  but  that  won't  likely  happen  that 
fast  either,  now.  Well  over  a  year  of  hearings 
hadn't  gotten  a  bill  ever  out  of  committee, 
let  alone  expose  It  to  the  full  Congress,  where 


farm  representation  is  more  diluted  and  the 
climate  less  friendly. 

The  long  Incubation  period  does  point  up 
two  things,  that  not  only  are  differences 
sharp  between  agricultural  segments  but  that 
the  urban  vote  must  be  wooed  carefully  for 
successful  passage  of  any  farm  proposal.  The 
recent  scramble  for  more  time  adds  accent 
to  the  precarious  position  In  which  agricul- 
tural legislation  currently  finds  Itself. 

Despite  these  pitfalls,  time  has  run  out. 
Some  kind  of  farm  program  should  be 
brought  out.  Southern  wheat  growers  start 
seeding  this  month.  Even  Upper  Midwest 
winter  wheat  goes  Into  the  ground  before 
October,  if  a  vote  on  the  relerendum  should 
eventually  come  to  pass.  (Voting  the  last 
time — on  the  1963  referendum — was  in  May.) 
And  all  farmers,  whatever  their  cropping 
programs,  need  time  to  Interpret  and  digest 
any  new  farm  act.  L«t's  get  one  hammered 
out. 

AG  Exports  Threatened 

Soybeans  are  big  business,  second  only  to 
corn  in  dollar  return  to  U.S.  farmers.  They're 
this  nation's  No.  1  agricultural  export,  with 
a  total  value  of  over  $1.4  billion  this  year. 
But  future  sales  are  being  threatened. 

Retaliatory  action  by  some  of  our  best 
agricultural  customers — Japan,  Europe  and 
South  America — will  likely  be  taken  against 
the  U.S.  If  legislation  currently  pending  Is 
enacted  to  protect  domestic  cotton  and  In- 
dustry interests  (see  Washington  News,  page 
51.  The  problem  centers  on  a  bill  by  R«p. 
Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.  Already  approved  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  the  Mills  bill  would 
put  quotas  on  textiles,  apparel  and  foot- 
wear, which  are  export  products  of  some  of 
our  major  farm  commodities  purchaers.  If 
they  are  to  buy  from  us,  they  must  sell  to 
us.  If  we  restrict  import*,  they  will  retaliate. 

About  40%  of  our  soybean  crop  has  been 
going  overseas  in  recent  years,  with  a  record 
50 '~ -plus  headed  that  way  this  marketing 
year.  If  clamps  aren't  put  on.  But  a  5-to-8';, 
reduction  In  soybean  demand  could  drop 
prices  by  25f  to  50f  a  bushel,  warns  Chet 
Randolph,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association. 

Wheat  sales,  too,  would  be  hurt.  Brazil 
has  already  hinted  she  will  seek  wheat  from 
other  sources  if  we  enact  restrictive  trade 
legislation.  So  might  Japan,  which,  as  with 
soybeans,  is  our  best  buyer.  "We  ship  nearly 
two  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  to  Japan 
each  year,  much  of  It  from  the  hard  wheat 
areas  of  South  Dakota,"  points  out  Dean 
Parsons,  chairman  of  the  South  Dakota 
Wheat  Commission.  "If  we  attempt  to  pro- 
tect a  small.  Inefficient  part  of  our  economy 
at  the  risk  of  losing  our  vital  agricultural 
markets,  we  are  not  using  g^ood  judgment." 

Ambassador  Carl  Gilbert,  sp>eclal  U.S.  rep- 
resentative for  trade  negotiations,  told  farm 
magazine  editors  the  same  thing  In  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  summer:  "If  we  hit  the 
foreigner,  he  will  surely  be  tempted  to  hit 
back  where  It  hurts  us  most.  Agriculture, 
with  Its  vital  and  vulnerable  export  inter- 
ests, will  very  probably  have  to  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost  of  any  meas- 
ure that  might  be  taken  to  restrict  trade. " 

Chet  Randolph  of  ASA  puts  It  even  more 
direct:  "Farmers  need  to  react  Immediately 
to  offset  the  protectionist  pressure  from  cer- 
tain Industries  and  labor  groups."  The  Mills 
bill  i.-'H.R.  1S920. 

Ac  Trade  Gamble 

The  U.S.  has  just  hailed  Japan  as  Its  first 
$l-bllUon-a-year  purchaser  of  American 
agricultural  products.  It  has  also  suggested. 
In  a  speech  by  Ag  secretary  Hardin  last 
month,  that  Japan  remove  Import  duties 
from  U.S.  soybeans  to  make  future  »«'«' 
even  better. 
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n  complete  contradiction  to  that  effort  at 
r  trade,  legislation  now  In  Congress  would 
quota  controls  on  our  own  Imports  of 
tiles,  shoes  and  oil. 

apan  isn't  the  only  nation  from  which  we 

apparel  and  footwear,  but  she  Is  one. 

*e  restrict  her  opportunity  to  sell  to  us, 

will  retaliate.  That  could  Jeopardize  the 

increase  in  soybean  sales  predicted  for 

iiett  year.  And  maybe  more.  We  sold  Japan 

million  bushels  of  beans,  six  million  tons 

feed  grains  and  two  metric  tons  of  wheat 

year,    plus   cotton,   hides,    tobacco   and 

tatow.   It   could   also   gamble   with   similar 

to  other  nations,  which  also  need   to 

if  they  are  to  buy. 

here's  another,  even  greater  danger.  Pas- 

e    of    the    Trade    Act    of    1970    (see    The 

i  page  6.  Aug.  1  for  an  earlier  editorial) 

i+ild  open  the  door  to  "protection"  of  other 

.    industries.    International    trade    wars 

!d  result,  with  consequences  so  grave  sev- 

thousand   economists   from   across   the 

.  last  month  asked  Congress  not  to  pass 

Trade   Act. 

uch   legislation,   the   economists   said    in 
Washington  on  Sept.  18,  would  force  foreign 
ntries    to    reduce    piu'chases    and    raise 
taijiffs.  It  would  cause  prices  to  go  up  in  this 
ntry    and    reduce    the    real    income    of 
ericans.    "Import    controls    would    be    an 
njjroductlve    and    irresponsible    answer    to 
problem    of    foreign    competition,"    the 
ecdnomists  said  in  their  4,000-signature  peti- 
lioh-  "There  are  serious  adjustments  at  home 
cause    for    irritation    abroad.    But    the 
answer   does   not    lie    in    triggering   a 
war.    We    urge,    instead,    a    realistic 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  aimed  at  getting 
countries  to  cooperate  in  furthering  ex- 
rather  than  contraction  of  foreign 
,  and  at  finding  durable  answers  to  the 
ustment  problems  of  U.S.  industries  and 
c  rkers. " 

.  ibout  one  bushel  in  four  of  U.S.-prodticed 

now    goes   to   overseas   markets — 16% 

all  our  farm  exports  went  to  Japan  alone 

year.    America's    agricultral    efficiency, 

knfcw-how  and  high  production  capacity  can 

farmers  the  big  winner  in  freer  world 

But  farmers  will  be  the  big  loser  if 

legislation   is  enacted   from   which   a   trade 

develops. 
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CCMPETITIVE     POSITION     OF     U.S. 

NDUSTRIES— A    STATEMENT    BY 

:>TUART  PERKINS 

.Ii-.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pr  sident,  on  Monday  of  this  week  the 
U.;  i.  Tariff  Commission  conducted  public 
he  irings  concerning  the  competitive 
po  lition  of  U.S.  industi'ies.  Testifying  at 
thi>se  sessions  was  Mr.  Stuart  Perkins, 
prfsident 
ca 
pah 


■.Bi  Volkswagen  of  America,  lo- 

Ehgl 


a  gen. 


ed  at  Ehglewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  His  com- 

y  is  the  exclusive  importer  of  Volks- 

Porsche,  and  Audi  automobiles  in 

United  States  and  is  a  wholly  owned 

of     Volkswagenwerk,     West 

4rmany. 

'  Ve  are  all  aware  of  the  public  debate 
nofv  taking  place  concerning  the  prob- 
of  foreign  trade  and  its  impact  in 
country.  I  think  that  Mr.  Perkins' 
statement  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
pri  >vides  an  interesting  and  helpful  con- 
i  DUtion  to  this  continuing  dialog, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mi  rks  of  Mr.  Perkins  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
m(  nt  W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ri  CORD,  as  follows : 
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Statement  by  Stuart  Perkins 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion: I  am  Stuart  Perkins,  president  of  Volks- 
wagen of  America,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  exclusive  authorized  Importer  of 
Volkswagen,  Porsche  and  Audi  automobiles 
in  the  United  States.  Volkswagen  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Volks- 
wagenwerk, West  Germany,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  importation,  sales  and  service  of 
Volkswagen,  Porsche  and  Audi  automobiles 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  best-known  product,  the  Volkswagen, 
has  become  in  20  years  the  world's  most  ex- 
ported automobile.  It  is  sold  In  virtually  every 
country  in  the  Free  World,  so  we  understand- 
ably have  strong  feelings  about  the  value  of 
free  international  competition.  As  you  would 
imagine,  we  p.re  for  the  continued  expansion 
of  trade  among  nations. 

This  position  is  held  equally  strongly  by 
our  parent  company,  not  only  in  its  export 
markets,  but  also  in  Germany  where  imported 
cars  from  many  nations  are  currently  enjoy- 
ing 25%  of  the  new-car  market — about 
double  the  percentage  of  imported-car  sales 
in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  market  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  our  company's  growth.  We  have 
prospered  in  this  free  competitive  atmosphere 
and  in  doing  so  have  brought  benefits  to 
many  Americans.  Tliere  are  about  four  mil- 
Uon  Americans  who  own  our  products.  There 
are  over  1.300  American  business  concerns, 
employing  43.000  Americans,  who  are  part  of 
our  nationwide  sales  and  service  organiza- 
tion. These  American-owned  companies  have 
invested  more  than  $350  million  in  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  to  operate  their 
businesses.  The  annua!  payrolls  of  these 
companies  total  in  excess  of  $318  million. 

But  these  statistics  represent  only  a  part  of 
the  positive  contribution  we  make  to  the 
American  economy.  Not  Included  are  millions 
of  dollars  in  taxes  paid  to  state  and  local 
communities,  as  well  ns  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  Import  duties  and  excise  taxes.  It 
does  not  include  the  millions  spent  by  our 
organization  each  year  for  the  services  and 
products  required  to  keep  such  a  national 
organization  functioning  efficiently. 

Nor  are  these  expenditures  limited  to  the 
American  organization.  Just  last  week  our 
Research  Center  in  Germany  signed  a  con- 
tract with  an  American  company  for  com- 
puters worth  $14  million. 

Our  parent  company  continues  to  buy  such 
American  material  and  components  as  alu- 
minum, magnesium,  steel,  tires,  glass,  head- 
lamps and  spark  plugs  for  use  in  production 
of  vehicles.  We  will  soon  be  getting  200,000 
steering  wheels  a  year  from  a  Detroit  com- 
pany under  the  terms  of  a  contract  signed  a 
few  months  ago. 

One  New  Jersey  company  ships  side  and 
rear  windows  to  Germany  to  be  installed  in 
20,000  Volkswagens  a  month  and  returned  to 
America.  Our  expanding  business  with  this 
glass  producer  has  required  it  to  build  a 
second  plant,  this  one  In  Ohio,  to  supply 
windshield  glass.  Volkswagen's  purchases 
earned  that  company  an  "E"  flag  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  Its 
part  in  expanding  American  exports. 

In  addition,  Volkswagen  of  America  Is 
spending  $22  million  a  year  for  replacement 
parts  and  accessories  produced  by  American 
suppliers  and  sold  by  our  American  dealers. 
We  build  and  Install  air  conditioners  here, 
providing  employment  for  additional  hun- 
dreds. 

These  figures  do  not  include  other  direct 
expenditures  for  merchandising  needs.  To- 
gether with  our  dealer  organization  we  spend 
about  $33  million  a  year  In  the  United  States 
for  advertising,  for  catalogs  and  brochures, 
for  auto  show  displays  and  similar  activities. 
We  publish  several  magazines  and  produce 
films  In  America,  all  providing  employment 


that  would  not  exist  except  for  our  presence 
In  this  market. 

Our  products  have  made  possible  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  dune  buggy  and 
camper  industry  in  this  country.  More  than 
50  American  companies  are  producing  dune 
buggies  or  dune  buggy  components  b.ised  on 
the  Volkswagen  chassis.  Such  national  firms 
as  Sears  Roebuck  and  J.  C.  Penney  are  sell- 
ing VW-based  dune  buggy  kits  under  their 
own  labels,  so  popular  have  these  recrea- 
tional vehicles  become.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  80,000  dune  buggies  are  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  combining  the  Volkswagen 
chassis  with  bodies,  seats,  wiieels  and  other 
components  that  are  produced  by  American 
companies.  There  are  several  consumer  mag- 
azines and  trade  magazines  in  this  special- 
ized field,  so  rapid  has  been  its  growth.  Total 
American  employment  in  this  brand-new  in- 
dustry is  estimated  at  over  2.000  persons  with 
an  annual  volume  of  business  of  $100  million. 

Thousands  of  stevedores  and  truckers  are 
a.vare  of  the  benefits  of  international  com- 
petition as  they  move  Volkswagens  from 
ships  to  dealerships  all  over  this  country. 

These  figures  I  have  been  listing  are  only 
those  for  Volkswagen.  To  see  them  in  proper 
proportion,  you  must  multiply  them  by  two. 
since  we  represent  only  one  half  of  the  total 
Imported-car  activity  in  the  United  States. 

Such  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  purchase  of  Volkswagens  by  Americans 
makes  it  possible  for  Germans  to  buy  Ameri- 
can exports. 

In  the  20  years  since  1950,  Germans  have 
spent  $8.1  billion  more  for  American  goods 
than  Americans  h^ve  spent  for  German 
goods.  In  all  "lut  two  of  these  20  years, 
the  Uiiited  States  has  had  a  strongly  favor- 
able trade  balance  with  Germany.  Volks- 
wagen sales  in  this  coimtry  account  for  one- 
third  of  all  the  dollars  West  Germany  earns 
by  trade.  Those  dollars,  plus  billions  more, 
return  here  In  payment  for  products  ranging 
from  Levis  to  747's.  Lufthansa,  the  German 
airline,  has  spent  $750  million  on  American 
equipment  since  1954,  to  cite  only  one 
example. 

This  year,  through  September,  Geimnns 
spent  $2.4  billion  for  American  goods  com- 
pared with  S2.2  billion  Americans  spent  for 
German  goods.  Including  Volkswagens.  This 
U.S.  trade  advantage  is  even  more  Impressive 
when  you  realize  that  Germany  has  less  than 
half  the  total  population  we  have  in  the 
U.S.  The  average  German  spends  more  than 
twice  as  much  per  year  for  American  goods 
as  the  average  American  spends  for  German 
goods.  Not  a  bad  bargain,  I  would  say.  To 
the  American,  of  course,  Volkswagens  are 
visible  so  he  can  see  the  results  of  U.S.  Im- 
port business.  He  cannot  see  the  vast  num- 
ber of  American  products  In  the  homes  and 
shops  of  Germany  which  result  from  U.S. 
exports. 

Impressive  though  they  are.  I  don't  believe 
these  facts  are  the  most  powerful  argument 
for  free  international  competition.  There  are 
others,  stronger  and  more  persuasive. 

Except  for  the  presence  of  the  imported 
automobile  in  the  American  market,  there 
would  be  no  small  domestic  car  for  sale 
today.  Expect  for  imports,  there  would  be  no 
Pinto,  no  Gremlin,  no  Vega.  Except  for  im- 
ports, the  American  car  buyer  would  have 
no  choice  except  to  buy  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive car. 

Thus  Imports  have  helped  all  car  buyers — 
not  merely  those  who  buy  imported  cars.  The 
man  who  buys  a  Pinto  has  been  helped  by 
the  presence  of  Volkswagen  and  Opel.  But 
even  more  than  that,  the  man  who  buys  a 
Chevrolet,  a  Buick  or,  Indeed,  even  a  Cadil- 
lac, has  benefitted  from  the  price  and  design 
competition  of  the  Imported  car. 

The  competition  has  helped  keep  auto- 
mobile prices  from  Increasing  to  the  same 
degree  as  other  Items.  Indeed,  the  auto- 
mobile buyer  can  buy  a  domestic  car  today 
for  about  the  same  price  he  was  paying  ten 
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years  ago.  The  cheapest  American  Motors  car 
in  1959  cost  $1,835,  today  it  Is  $1,899.  The 
cheapest  Ford  in  1959  had  a  price  tag  of 
$2  132,  today  it  is  $1,919,  The  cheapest  Chev- 
rolet In  1959  had  a  retail  price  of  $2,160, 
today  It  is  $2,091. 

How  did  this  price  stability  happen  In  a 
period  of  generally  rising  prices?  Much  of 
the  credit  must  be  given  to  the  strong  price 
competition  provided  by  Imports.  The  domes- 
tic companies  were  forced  to  stay  competi- 
tive and  they  did.  And  the  American  public 
gets  the  benefit. 

The  President  has  asked  that  "a  broad  sur- 
vey of  the  competitiveness  of  particular  in- 
dustries" be  conducted  by  this  Commission. 
Volkswagen,  as  the  largest  automobile  pro- 
ducer outside  the  United  States  and  a  com- 
pany that  faces  strong  American  competi- 
tion in  virtually  every  country,  can  say 
emphatically  that  the  American  Industry 
does  compete.  It  Is  the  toughest  competition 
we  face,  not  only  here  but  In  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  American-owned 
companies  in  Germany,  for  example,  have 
been  increasing  their  share  of  the  market 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Opel,  the  General 
Motors  Company,  had  20'^-  of  the  German 
new-car  market  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  Volkswagen  had  22 '"c. 

Americans  are  competitive,  but  as  always, 
competition  is  needed  to  bring  out  these 
competitive  skills.  And  here  In  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  Import  successes,  the  In- 
dustry had  Ignored  the  low-price  end  of 
the  new-car  market.  Three  of  the  four 
American  companies  now  realize  that  the 
low-price  end  of  the  market  Is  the  fastest 
growing  segment  and  they  are  now  In  It, 
with  new  products  highly  competitive  in 
design  and  price. 

Prior  to  this  year,  however,  the  four 
American  companies  had  been  producing 
vehicles  larger  and  more  expensive  than 
many  in  the  car-buying  public  wanted. 
They  were  so  alike  In  concept.  In  engineer- 
ing and  in  appearance  that  they  could  hard- 
ly be  identified  by  make.  TTie  consumer  who 
wanted  something  different  In  appearance. 
In  size  and  In  price,  was  forced  to  turn 
to  Imports  where  the  variety  of  designs,  en- 
gines, sizes  and  styling  was  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  oceans  these  cars  cross  to  get  here. 
And  that  Import  competition  forced  the 
domestics  to  Innovate.  Some  Innovations 
domestics  have  adopted  are  torsion-bar  sus- 
pension, bucket  seats,  four-on-the-floor,  disc 
brakes,  sun  roofs,  heated  back  windows  and 
overhead  camshafts,  as  well  as  the  basic 
overall  small-car  concept  Itself. 

In  the  statements  before  this  Conomlsslon, 
there  have  been  many  references  to  the  un- 
fair competition  of  low-wage  labor.  We  hear 
that  sometimes  In  the  automobile  industry. 
But  labor  Is  only  one  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. Robert  Stevenson,  head  of  Ford 
International,  stated  recently  that  the  cost 
of  labor  is  no  longer  Important.  Here  Is  what 
be  said : 

"U.S.  hourly  wages  are  often  double  those 
of  other  countries,  but  this  Is  no  longer  as 
Important  as  it  used  to  be.  Inasmuch  as  labor 
costs  have  a  lesser  bearing  on  the  cost  of  a 
vehicle.  There  are  no  more  than  9  or  10 
hours  of  manual  labor  left  In  the  assembly 
of  an  automobile.  If  you  add  up  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  car,  from  tires  to  engine,  glass, 
seats,  etc.  (without  counting  raw  material), 
the  total  number  of  working  hours  embodied 
In  a  car  Is  between  65  and  70.  Hourly  wages 
don't  make  the  difference  any  more  between 
manufacturers  In  different  countries.  The 
difference  lies  In  techniques  and  In  pro- 
duction volume." 

The  cost  of  a  product  Includes  labor,  raw 
material,  energy  costs,  land  costs  and  dis- 
tribution costs.  Some  countries,  like  the 
CS.,  have  low  raw  material  costs,  low  energy 
costs,  low  land  costs  and,  thanks  to  con- 
tinental markets,  low  distribution  costs.  The 
Umted  States  has  the  highest  hourly  labor 


costs  In  the  world.  In  countries  with  much 
lower  wages,  the  other  costs  In  the  product 
are  usually  much  higher  than  ours.  In  cer- 
tain nations,  the  only  natural  resource  they 
have  is  low-cost  labor. 

The  only  way  some  countries  can  get 
enough  volume  to  compete  with  American 
mass  production  is  by  exporting.  Volks- 
wagen, for  example,  could  not  produce  as 
competitively  If  its  volume  was  restricted  to 
what  it  could  sell  in  Germany.  The  sheer  size 
of  the  American  mass  market  gives  our  do- 
mestic industries  a  major  advantage  be- 
cause it  provides  the  volume  base  that  lowers 
unit  costs. 

We,  at  Volkswagen,  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  low  wages  alone  do  not  mean 
lower  costs  or  lower  prices.  We  produce  cars 
in  Brazil  and  in  Mexico.  In  Brazil  virtually 
100 '"c  of  the  Volkswagen  Is  made  locally.  In 
Mexico  It  Is  about  65^;.  In  each  case,  the 
wage  rate  Is  lower  than  the  wages  paid  In 
our  German  factories.  But  if  we  were  to 
buy  these  cars  from  Mexico  or  Brazil  and 
ship  them  here,  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  for  those  cars  built  in  Europe.  The 
reason:  higher  unit  costs  resulting  from  less 
automation  and  less  productivity. 

We  hear  Increasingly  of  quotas,  voluntary 
and  otherwise;  of  market-sharing  arrange- 
ments so  industries  can  be  comfortable, 
content  with  a  certain  share  of  the  pie.  This 
Is  so  opposite  to  the  American  concept  of 
free  competition  that  I  am  amazed  to  hear 
it  from  free  enterprisers.  That  is  the  old, 
19th  century  cartel  system  all  over  again. 
I  thought  we  had  long  ago  made  that  Illegal 
and  had  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

The  U.S.  auto  Industry  has  never  asked 
for  such  a  comfortable  arrangement.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  too  International  and 
too  competitive  for  that.  The  Detroit  com- 
panies are  the  major  producers  of  most  of 
the  automobiles  of  the  Free  World.  The  en- 
tire American  automotive  indiistry  which 
Includes  suppliers  of  automotive  parts  and 
accessories,  enjoys  a  very  healthy  export 
business.  According  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  exports  of  American  automotive 
products  were  $4.1  billion  In  1969,  a  120^  in- 
crease over  1965. 

Although  the  American  domestic  auto  In- 
dustry's share  of  total  world  production  has 
dropped  from  75 7o  to  35 To  since  1955,  our 
Industry  is  still,  by  far,  the  major  producer 
of  the  world's  automobiles  because  It  pro- 
duces In  many  countries. 

In  West  Germany,  where  Volkswagen  com- 
petes with  them,  the  American  companies 
own  two  of  the  top  four  auto  producers  and 
rank  second  and  third  in  sales,  making 
Volkswagen's  life  anything  but  comfortable. 

In  England,  American  companies  own 
three  of  the  top  four  auto  producers  and 
rank  second,  third  and  fourth  in  sales. 

In  France,  they  own  one  of  the  top  four. 
In  Australia,  they  own  three  of  the  top  four 
and  In  Argentina,  South  Africa,  Mexico  and 
Canada,  Americans  own  substantial  parts  of 
the  industry. 

So  it  Is  clear  that  Americans  do  compete, 
and  most  vigorously,  in  the  world  market 
place — Volkswagen  knows  that  very  well.  But 
If  a  wall  is  built  around  this  country,  a 
quota  wall  or  a  tariff  wall,  American  Indus- 
try will  no  longer  be  forced  to  compete  and 
It  will  soon  lose  Its  ability  to  compete. 
America  cannot  afford  to  lose  Its  competitive 
edge — an  edge  that  stays  sharp  only  when  It 
is  used. 

We  Americans  are  the  most  successful 
trading  nation  In  the  world  even  though  ex- 
ports total  only  4%  of  our  Gross  National 
Product.  This  percentage  must  go  up  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  prosper.  It  will  not  go  up 
if  we  withdraw.  International  trade  now 
provides  Jobs  for  over  4  million  Americans. 
We  must  not  Jeopardize  these  Jobs.  We  must 
Increase  them. 

But  we  must  not  protect  our  domestic  In- 


dustries so  that  they  forget  how  to  compete. 
In  the  coming  years,  we  will  Increasingly 
need  world  trade  to  maintain  our  high 
standard  of  living.  World  trade  Is  growing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  U.S.  domestic  trade.  If  we 
don't  remain  competitive,  the  markets  of  the 
world  will  soon  be  taken  over  by  those  na- 
tions that  do. 

To  be  sv.u«  there  are,  and  will  be,  pro- 
ducers and  workers  who  are  hurt  by  com- 
petition, domestic  and  Imported.  But  that 
has  always  been  the  case  as  certain  factories 
and  certain  companies  fail  to  keep  up  with 
progress.  New  England  textile  workers  were 
dislocated  by  the  move  of  the  Industry  south, 
but  nobody  tried  to  stop  the  move  by  law. 
The  Government  should  put  Its  effort  Into 
assisting  those  workers  who  are  hurt  by  com- 
petition, not  In  penalizing  the  public  by 
quotas  or  tariff  walls  which  raise  prices  to 
all. 

Volkswagen  has  prospered  in  the  free  com- 
petitive markets  of  the  world.  So  have 
American  companies  and  companies  from 
many  other  nations.  World  trade  is  not 
merely  dividing  up  a  fixed  amount  of  pie.  It 
is  a  process  that  Increases  the  size  of  the  pie 
by  providing  consumers  greater  values  at 
lower  prices.  We  urge  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  do  all  it  can  to  enable  this  enlarging 
process  to  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 

On  behalf  of  Volkswagen  of  America  and 
Volkswagenwerk,  I  thank  the  Commission  for 
this  opportunity  to  state  our  company  posi- 
tion on  this  most  critical  question,  the  Com- 
petitive Position  of  U.S.  Industries. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Seattle  Times  published  an 
article  by  Stanton  H.  Patty  describing 
an  interesting  exchange  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  members  of  the  sixth 
grade  at  the  Ruslimore  School  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  The  subject  of  this  exchange 
is  the  controversial  trans-Alaska  pipe-1" 
line.  I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  this  correspondence, 
so  I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bust  Senator  Takes  Timb  To  Ease  Pears 
or  Ckiloben  in  Ohio 

Many  Alaskans  are  angry  over  what  they 
consider  to  be  "Interference"  by  outsiders 
In  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  controversy. 
They  feel  that  this  "Interference"  has 
helped  delay  the  start  of  the  Alyeska  pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope. 

But,  like  it  or  not,  the  pipeline  Is  a  na- 
tional  issue.  It  is  news. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  many  pipeline 
opponents  know  little  about  Alaska,  the 
deep  affection  Alaskans  have  for  their  state, 
their  determination  to  protect  it  from  ruin, 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  Alaska's 
natives,  the  nation's  crucial  need  for  Alaska 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Perhaps  the  emotion-laced  controversy 
was  put  in  focus  recently  by  the  correspwnd- 
ence  of  a  United  States  senator  from  Alaska 
and  sixth-graders  at  the  Rushmore  School 
In  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  pupils  voted  unanimously  against 
construction  of  the  pipeline.  Then  they 
wrote  their  views  Individually  to  Senator 
Mike  Gravel. 

Tliere  was  genuine  concern  In  the  sixth- 
graders'  letters.  But  it  was  evident  they  had 
not  heard  Alaska's  side  of  the  story.  Neither 
did  they  appear  to  be  Informed  on  the  un- 
precedented environmental-protection  meas- 
ures already  undertaken  In  Alaska  by  the 
petroleum  Industry  or  America's  oil  pinch 
brought  on  by  troubles  In  the  Middle  East. 
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Samples: 

Camilla  Miller— "I  don't  think  this  should 
done.  This  would  destroy  Alaska's  wild- 
ess  and  ruin  the  landscape.    .    ." 
:athy  English — "If  the  United  States  can 
the  war  it  can  afford  to  buy  oil  from 
i  ler  countries  ..." 
■  Tammy  Nicholson — "I  don't  think  it  should 
built  because  of  all  the  things  you  would 
n  and  all  the  animals  you  would  kill  .  .  ." 
:  ;ric   Naul — "If  it   breaks,   half   of  Alaska 
be  destroyed  .  .  ." 
ane   Lee — "Alaska's    beautiful    wilderness 
be   destroyed.    And   it   could   not    be 
at  any  cost  .  .  ." 
■feresa  Fryman — "There  are  31  children  in 
class  and  we  all  voted  no.  So  did  our 
her  . . ." 
Senator   receives   a    lot    of   mall.   Mike 
vel  could  have  tossed  the  youngsters'  let- 
in  the  wastebasket.  But  he  didn't.  He 
time   to   reply    to   that   class  in   Ohio. 
3  iS  what  he  wrote : 
The  problems  arising  from  the  proposal 
onstruct  a  large  diameter  pipeline  across 
are   serious,    as    you    noted    in    your 
«r.  The  problems  affect  Alaska's  wUder- 
and  affect  Alaska's  people, 
have  never  met  a  fellow-Alaskan  who 
not  love  our  great  land  as  much  as  I  do. 
Alaskans   have   been   in   the   eye  of   the 
that  has  been  brewing  over  the  pipe- 
issue.  A  heated  pipeline  across  hundreds 
miles   of   permafrost  demands  an  entire 
standard  of  construction  techniques  .  .  . 
necessarily  unattainable. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  in  affluent 
of  the  United  States  have  no  idea  of 
dimensions  of  rural  poverty  and  living 
that   Alaskans  must   pay   to   live 
the  land  they  love. 

rhls  land  is  intimate  to  their  survival, 
livelihood  and  their  happiness.  It  gives 
food,  water  and  freedom.  It  yields 
erals.  fish  and  furs — but  not  much,  not 
cfugh  for  them  (all)  to  have  televibion, 
phones  and  stores. 
Justice  will  be  found  somewhere  between 
feeling  you  get  when  you  hear  a  hungry 
ve  child  cry  and  the  call  of  a  wild  wolf, 
will  be  found  somewhere  between  the 
which  will  accrue  to  Alaskans  from 
•oyalties  and  between  the  fear  of  spoiling 
Alaskan  environment. 
L.et  me  assure  you  that  we  will  not  be  so 
r"  as  to  destroy  our  environment;  nor 
we  be  shortsighted  enough  to  deter  an 
development  of  our  few  resources. 
Thank  you  for  wTiting.  I  am  sure  that 
njeday  you  will  be  fortunate  enough  to 
Alaska.  When  you  do,  I  am  just  as 
that  it  will  still  be  the  greatest  land 
America.  And  I  hope  that  when  you  do, 
will  be  enjoying  the  amenities  that 
taken  so  much  for  granted  elsewhere." 

3  calm  and  balanced  reply  deserves 
3ravo"  from  all  concerned 

it  might  be  interesting  to  see  the  re- 
ef another  vote  now  in  that  sixth-grade 
at  the  Rushmore  School 
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^'ARMWORKER    DIIlS    OF   HEART 
fULURE  DUE  TO  MALNUTRITION 


Mr 


MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 

know  Jose  Garcia  personally.  He  was 

citizen  of  Mexico  who  resided  in  the 

.  of  Mercedes  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 

'  Texas.  He  was  a  farmworker. 

do  know,  however,  that  the  plight 

he  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 

!  his  country  is  a  well-documented  na- 

tioi  lal  tragedy. 

.^dditional  documentation,  for  those 

in  doubt,  is  an  oCBcial  State  of  Texas 

ificate  of  death  recorded  in  Hidalgo 

Coijnty,  Tex.,  that  shows  that  Mr.  Garcia 


died  on  September  20,  1970,  of  heart  fail- 
ure due  to  malnutrition.  A  letter  to  me 
from  an  attorney  in  Texas  confirmed  that 
there  was  insiifiBcient  food  in  the  house 
for  Mr.  Garcia,  his  55-year-old  widow, 
and  his  children. 

I  do  know  also,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  Nation  must  be 
continually  awakened  to  the  tragedy  of 
the  farmworker.  If  wc  continue  to  ignore 
this  tragedy,  if  we  do  not  act  on  our 
commitment  to  make  the  American 
dream  work,  there  will  be  a  great  price 
to  pay.  We  cannot  continue  to  obfuscate 
the  problem  and  not  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs.  Farmworkers  and 
others,  are  needlessly  dying  of  malnutri- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  death  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Texas — Certificate  of  Death 

1.  Place  of  death: 

a.  Comity:  Hidalgo. 

b.  City  or  town  (If  outside  city  limits, 
give  precinct  no.) :  Weslaco. 

c.  Length  of  stay  In  1  b.:  DOA. 

d.  Name  of  (U  not  hospital,  give  street 
address)  hospital  or  institution:  Knapp  Me- 
morial Methodist  Hosp. 

c.  Is  place  of  death  inside  city  limits?  Yes. 

2.  Usual  residence  (where  deceased  lived. 
If  institution:  residence  before  admission): 

a.  State:  Texas. 

b.  County:  Hidalgo. 

c.  City  or  town  (if  outside  city  limits,  give 
precinct  no.)  :  Mercedes. 

d.  Street  address  (if  rural,  give  location)  : 
Rt.  2,  Box  175-P. 

e.  Is  residence  inside  city  limits?  No. 

f.  Is  residence  on  a  farm?  Yes. 

3.  Name  of  decreased  (type  or  print) : 
(a)  First:  Joe. 

(c)   Last:  Garcia. 

4.  Date  of  death:  September  20,  1970. 

5.  Sex:  Male. 

6.  Color  or  race:  White. 

7.  Married. 

8.  Date  of  birth:  Aug.  11,  1901. 

9.  Age    (In  years  last   birthday)  :   69. 

10a.  Usual  occupation  (give  kind  of  work 
done  during  most  of  working  life,  even  if 
retired)  :  Laborer. 

10b.  Kind  of  business  or  industry:  Agricul- 
ture. 

11.  Birthplace  (State  or  foreign  country)  : 
Mexico. 

12.  Citizen  of  what  country?  Mexico. 

13.  Father's  name:  Luis  Garcia. 

14.  Mother's  maiden  name:  Jesusa  Guer- 
rero. 

15.  Was  deceased  ever  in  U.S.  Armed 
Forces?  No. 

16.  Social  Security  No.:   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

17.  Informant:  Amalia  Garcia. 

18.  Cause  of  death  [enter  only  one  cause 
per  line  for    (a),    (b),  and    (c).| 

Part  1.  Death  was  caused  by: 
Inunedlate  cause:    (a)  :   Heart  failure. 
Conditions,    if    any,    which    gave    rise    to 
above    cause    (a),    stating    the    underlying 
cause  last:  Due  to  (b) :  Malnutrition. 

19.  Waa  an  autopsy  performed?  No. 

21.  I  hereby  certify  that  I  attended  the 
deceased  from  July,  1969  to  Sept.  1970  and 
last  saw  the  deceased  alive  on  Sept.  20,  1970. 
Death  occurred  at  9:10  p.m.  on  the  date 
stated  above,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, from  the  causes  stated. 

22a.  Signature:  G.  Caballero,  M.D. 

22b.  Address:  Mercedes,  Tex. 

22c.  Date  signed:  Sept.  21,  1970. 
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23a.  Burial,  cremation,  removal  (SDecifvi  • 
Burial.  *'" 

23b.  Date:  Sept.  21,  1970. 

23c.    Name    of    Cemetery    or    crematory- 
Catholic  Cemetery. 

23d.  Location:  Mercedes,  Texas. 

24.  Funeral  director's  signature :  George  A 
Garcia  6322. 

25a.   Registrar's  file   no:    5772. 

25b,  Date  rec'd  by  local  registrar:  9-23-70, 

25c.  Registrar's  signature: 

Mabex.  R.  FisTER,  Registrar. 

VULLA    ZUNEZA. 

By:  Texas  Department  of  Health, 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 


FRED    FRAY 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  and  longtime  close  friend 
to  the  Senate  has  passed  away.  I  speak 
of  Fred  Fray,  whom  every  Senator  knew. 
who  was  noted  for  his  long  and  devote(i 
service  as  the  Senate's  Chief  Doorkeeper. 
Fred  died  while  we  were  in  adjournment 
last  month,  and  his  absence  from  the 
Senate  floor  will  be  felt  for  some  time  by 
hi.?  friends  on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  was  a  great  contributor  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
as  well  as  a  special  fixture  here  in  the 
Senate.  Fred  was  involved  in  labor  re- 
form, business,  and  city  government  be- 
fore he  joined  the  staff  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  Alan  Bible,  13  years 
ago.  Fred  was  also  an  active  campaigner. 
He  was  preparing  to  return  to  Nevada  to 
work  for  the  Democratic  candidates  just 
before  he  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  that 
tiiose  of  us  who  knew  him  and  were 
closely  associated  with  him.  who  liked 
him,  who  valued  his  friendship,  lelt  when 
we  received  the  news.  Fred  Fray  was  a 
very  good  official  of  the  Senate.  He  served 
us  with  courtesy,  grace,  and  dignity.  I 
know  that  he  will  be  mis.sed  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  join  my  colleagues 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Bible  in  extend- 
ing the  sympathy  of  the  Senate  to  Fred's 
two  sons,  Richard,  and  Fred,  Jr. 


THE  LITHUANIAN  DEFECTOR 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
war  memoirs,  Winston  Churchill  re- 
counted an  anecdote  from  the  period 
immediately  following  the  fall  of  France 
in  1940  which  bears  retelling. 

There  was  a  grave  concern  in  1940 
that  the  French  Fleet  based  at  Toulon 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  not  of  course  at  war  with  the  Vichy 
Government  of  General  Petain  but  every- 
body realized,  I  think,  that  Petain  and 
Laval  were  Nazi  puppets.  The  British, 
then  alone  in  \,he  war  with  Germany, 
hoped  to  neutralize  the  French  Fleet 
and  keep  it  out  of  German  hands.  The 
issue  came  to  a  head  when,  without  warn- 
ing, several  French  capital  ships  set 
sail  for  Gibraltar. 

The  admiral  commanding  the  British 
squadron  at  Gibraltar  cabled  the  Ad- 
miralty for  instructions:  Should  he  al- 
low the  ships  to  pass  through  Gibraltar 
and  possibly  fall  into  German  hands  or 
should  he  intercept  them?  If  they  re- 
sisted, should  he  fire  on  them? 
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The  cable  was  never  answered  by  the 
Admiralty  and  the  British  commander 
allowed  the  ships  to  steam  through  Gi- 
braltar unmolested. 

When  the  inevitable  storm  of  criticism 
broke  out  in  Parliament,  the  British 
commander  defended  himself  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  asked  for  instruc- 
tions and  they  had  not  come. 

The  British  commander  was  summar- 
ily removed  from  his  command  with  the 
cryptic  statement  from  the  Admiralty 
that  a  British  commander  in  the  field 
who  could  not,  on  his  own  initiative,  de- 
cide that  that  squadron  of  French  ships 
presumptively  on  their  way  to  the  enemy 
should  be  intercepted  did  not  deserve  to 
retain  a  position  of  responsibility  in 
the  British  Navy. 

This  incident  comes  to  mind  when  we 
consider  last  week's  events  off  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

A  Lithuanian  sailor  on  a  Soviet  craft 
identified  as  Simas  had  told  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Coast  Guard  ship 
Vigilant  of  his  desire  to  defect.  He  did 
just  that:  He  jumped  on  board  the 
Vigilant  while  it  was  moored  at  Martha's 
Vineyard.  And  here  the  stoi^y  becomes 
confused:  After  several  hours  of  dis- 
cussion with  the  officers  of  the  Soviet 
vessel  our  Coast  Guard  apparently  al- 
lowed the  defector  to  be  pulled  kicking 
and  screaming  'oack  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

The  article  in  today's  Times  says  the 
means  of  escape  was  crucial: 

The  admiral  also  said  the  sailor  had  re- 
duced his  chances  of  receiving  sanctuary  by 
leaping  from  the  Soviet  ship  directly  onto 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  rather  than  into  the 
water  as  he  had  originally  indicated  he 
would.  The  commandant  said  there  were 
standing  arrangements  and  there  would  have 
been  little  question  of  providing  sanctuary 
if  the  man  had  been  rescued  from  the  water. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  admiral  said, 
the  commander  of  the  first  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict felt  that  it  was  reasonable  and  proper 
that  we  not  permit  our  ship  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  defection  and  that  the  man  should 
be  returned. 

He  said  Rear  Adm.  W.  B.  Ellis,  the  District 
commander,  had  made  the  decision  on  his 
own  authority  without  specific  instructions 
or  guidance  from  the  State  Department. 

The  role  of  the  State  Department  in 
this  incident  is  also  unclear.  Tlie  Times 
story  resumes : 

The  State  Department  spokesman,  Robert 
J.  McCloskey,  said  that  if  the  Department 
had  been  fully  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances, "the  incident  would  have  developed 
differently." 

"He  said  the  department's  Soviet  desk  re- 
ceived three  calls  from  the  Coast  Guard  on 
Monday — one  saying  it  had  a  'potential  de- 
fection case,"  a  second  saying  that  the  defec- 
tion had  not  materialized,  and  a  third  report- 
ing that  the  case  had  been  resolved  by  the 
return  of  the  seaman  to  his  vessel." 

In  answer  to  the  first  call,  Mr.  McCloskey 
said,  an  officer  on  the  Soviet  desk  advised  the 
Coast  Guard  that  "we  would  not  want  to 
encourage  defection  and  that  a  provocation 
might  be  involved,"  Mr.  McCloskey  noted  that 
the  United  States  had  been  embarrassed  in 
the  past  by  apparent  defectors  who  later  de- 
cided to  return. 

The  spokesman  conceded  that  the  standing 
instructions  for  receiving  would-be  defectors 
were  vague,  particularly  in  cases  at  sea.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  said,  any  United  States  ofH- 
clal  approached  by  a  potential  defector  is 
Instructed  to  check  with  higher  authority. 


Mr.  President,  while  the  Coast  Guard 
and  especially  the  commander  of  the 
Coast  Guard  vessel  may  well  argue  that 
there  were  unclear  orders  and  vague  pol- 
icy guidelines,  I  have  to  say  that  what 
was  done  here  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired  at  the  least  and  was  totally  in- 
acceptable  at  most.  One  would  not  think 
that  a  commander  of  an  American  vessel 
would  need  to  seek  specific  instructions  in 
a  case  like  this.  One  would  expect  him  to 
act  on  the  spot  on  his  own  initiative  to 
grant  asylum  without  consultation  with 
the  Soviet  ship's  ofiScers,  the  local  Coast 
Guard  District,  or  the  Department  of 
State. 

Moreover,  it  is  inconceivable  and  unac- 
ceptable for  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel,  an 
auxiliary  naval  vessel  if  you  will,  to  per- 
mit Communist  sailors  to  roani  and 
search  his  vessel  at  will.  This  was  indeed 
a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  decision 
of  President  Nixon  to  require  a  full  re- 
port of  this  tragic  incident.  It  is  too  late 
to  help  this  unfortunate  Lithuanian 
sailor,  but  hopefully  out  of  this  incident 
will  come  some  general  policy  guidelines 
for  future  incidents  of  this  sort. 


OIL  POLICIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
fashionable  thing  for  Federal  officials  to 
do  these  days  is  to  be  involved  in  an 
energy  study  aimed  at  the  issuance  of  an 
energy  report  that  is  designed  to  solve 
the  Nation's  energy  crisis. 

On  the  basis  of  the  plethora  of  energy 
studies  that  are  currently  in  progress  in 
the  executive  offices,  departments,  and 
agencies,  and  in  the  various  committees 
of  the  Congress,  it  can  be  safely  stated 
that  if  governmental  reports  discovered 
and  produced  oil  and  gas,  the  shortage 
of  energy  fuels  projected  for  the  1970's 
would  quickly  vanish.  Unfortunately,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  meeting  our 
energy  fuels  requirements  is  not  that 
simple.  Adequate  supplies  of  energy  fuels 
cannot  be  decreed  by  governmental 
edict;  there  is  no  spigot  that  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  by  the  governmental 
regulator  to  meet  our  energy  require- 
ments. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  numerous  studies  of  the  Nation's 
energy  picture  must  necessarily  be  empty 
or  meaningless  undertakings.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  these  studies  re- 
sult in  recommendations  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  governmental  policies  that 
are  more  conducive  to  the  investment 
and  risk- taking  necessary  to  the  finding 
of  new  supplies  of  energy  fuels,  then 
these  studies  will  have  well  served  a  com- 
pelling public  interest.  The  prospect  that 
more  enlightened  policies  would  encour- 
age the  search  for  new  fuel  supplies  is 
particularly  credible  in  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  to  a  major 
extent  past  and  present  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  affecting  petro- 
leum have  led  to  the  already  existing 
natural  gas  shortage  and  to  the  threat- 
ened shortage  of  oil.  Federal  authorities 
have  imposed  on  the  petroleum  industry 


a  regulatory  climate  that  ignores  eco- 
nomic reality.  Federal  officials  have 
chosen  to  disregard  or  disbelieve  the 
factual  representations  offered  for  the 
public  record  by  petroleum  industry 
spokesmen  on  issues  affecting  the  indus- 
try. Last  year  tax  policies  were  adopted 
that  sharply  increased  the  tax  burden  of 
the  petroleum  industry  although  the  in- 
dastry  was  already  paying  more  than  its 
fair  share  in  taxes.  Because  of  the  3-to- 
10-year  timespan  that  is  essentially  in- 
volved in  finding  a  new  oil  or  gas  field 
and  then  developing  that  field  to  the  pro- 
duction stage,  the  past  is  prologue  with 
respect  to  petroleum  supplies  in  the  sense 
that  past  governmental  policies  directly 
affect  the  present  and  future  availability 
of  adequate  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  severest  critics 
of  the  incentives  designed  to  encourage 
the  search  for  oil  and  gas  acknowledge 
the  impwrtance  of  petroleum  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  our  economic  prog- 
ress. It  is  generally  conceded  that  Amer- 
icas  military  strength  must  be  based  on 
preeminent  industrial  capacity.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  petroleum  supplies  almost 
75  percent  of  our  Nation's  energy  re- 
quirements and  that  high  energy  con- 
sumption is  an  integral  factor  in  the 
United  States  having  the  highest  per 
capita  income  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
These  considerations  involving  the  im- 
portaiice  of  a  healthy  domestic  petrole- 
um industry  make  the  current  conditions 
to  be  found  in  the  industry  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  every  citizen. 

Recent  studies  issued  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  by  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  clearly  indicate  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  the  petroleum  industry  in 
raising  capital  to  finance  the  expansion 
necessai-y  to  meet  the  petroleum  demand 
projected  for  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  en- 
titled the  "1969  Annual  Financial  Anal- 
ysis of  a  Group  of  Petroleum  Companies" 
is  based  on  data  of  27  petroleum  com- 
panies. This  study  notes  that  the  free 
world's  accumulated  petroleum  needs  in 
the  1970's  are  expected  to  exceed  200 
billion  barrels — more  than  twice  as  much 
as  in  the  1960's.  This  growth  in  demand 
will  need  to  be  more  than  matched  by 
progressively  higher  capital  and  explora- 
tion expenditures.  During  the  1960's  the 
industry  spent  nearly  $150  biUion  to  dis- 
cover, produce,  and  deliver  petroleum 
products  to  markets.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  $300  billion  will  be  required 
for  these  purposes  during  the  1970's.  The 
statistics  contained  in  the  Chase  study 
do  not  provide  much  assurance  that 
these  vast  capital  sums  will  be  available. 
For  example,  the  study  shows  that  de- 
spite a  7.9-p)ercent  increase  in  revenues 
by  the  group  in  1969  and  1968,  net  in- 
come fell  1.6  percent.  On  domestic  oper- 
ations the  rate  of  return  declined  from 
12.2  percent  in  1968  to  11.0  percent  in 
1969,  and  this  rate  of  return  was  signifi- 
cantly below  the  average  return  of  11.7 
percent  reported  for  all  manufacturing 
companies.  The  report  also  indicated  a 
decided  shift  in  the  group's  sources  of 
capital  funds.  In  1959  cash  earnings  rep- 
resented 91.3  percent  of  the  source  of 
fimds;  the  comparable  figure  for  1969 
was  76.4. 
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The  First  National  City  Bank's  Energy 
:>[emo  for  July  1970  covers  data  from 
3  ?  oil  companies.  The  results  of  the  First 
^  ational  study  compare  closely  with  the 
C  hase  study.  The  First  National  data  in- 
d  icate  that  even  with  an  increase  in  gross 
r  venues  from  $66.1  billion  in  1968  to 
$  ri.5  billion  in  1969,  net  profits  remained 
tie  same — $6.2  billion.  The  study  re- 
V  >aled  that  capital  outlays,  despite  in- 
fation  and  increased  costs,  remained  al- 
n  ost  the  same  in  1969  as  in  1968 — SI  1.3 
b  llion  and  $11.2  billion  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  major  develop- 
n  ent  in  governmental  policy  that  ad- 
v  jrsely  affected  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
was  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
AJnt  of  1963.  Among  other  detrimental 
changes  included  in  the  legislation 
a  substantial  reduction  in  percent- 
;e  depletion  as  an  incentive  to  search 
oil  and  gas,  the  imposition  of  a  mini- 
rrfum  tax  on  certain  Items  of  so-called 
p  -eference  income,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
iijvestment  credit.  The  combined  impact 
these  tax  changes  has  the  effect  of 
Seating  a  major  increase  in  the  tax 
bi  irden  borne  by  the  petroleum  industry. 
To  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  this  in- 
ci  eased  tax  burden,  a  group  of  38  petro- 
lelim  companies  under  the  auspices  of 
tax  committees  of  the  American  Pe- 
Institute  and  the  Mid-Conti- 
nint  Oil  &  Gas  Association  submitted 
dsta  to  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  to  meas- 
ui  e  the  impact  certain  changes  in  the 
T IX  Reform  Act  of  1969  would  have  had 
if  the  changes  had  been  applicable  to 
tl^  e  calendar  year  1968.  The  changes 
dt  alt  with  related  to  the  reduction  in 
p(  rcentage  depletion,  the  tax  treatment 
ol  sales  of  production  payments,  the 
minimum  tax  provisions  applicable  to 
certain  preference  income,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit. 

The  group  participating  in  the  study 
pjoduced  nearly  2.2  billion  barrels  of 
cr  ade  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  within 
th  B  United  States  in  1968.  or  56  percent  of 
th e  total  U.S.  production.  Ihe  results  of 
the  analysis  by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
inlicate  the  following  effects: 

Percentage  Depletion — If  the  1969  Act  had 
be  ;n  In  effect  with  respect  to  calendar  year 
19  i8,  the  depletion  loss  sustained  by  the  38 
re  >ortlng  companies  from  the  reduction  In 
thj  statutory  rate  and  the  change  In  the 
taj  treatraent  of  production  payments  would 
been  $419.5  million.  This  loss  of  de- 
tlon  would  have  produced  a  tax  Increase 
$201.4  million.  The  effective  rate  of  per- 
depletlon  would  have  been  reduced 
frim  26.16  percent  to  20.73  percent  for  the 
38  companies. 

VfiniTTium  Tai— The  application  of  the 
minimum  tax  provisions  of  the  1969  Act  to 
19  18  data  produced  additional  tax  of  $92.1 
mi  Llion,  of  which  $84.5  million  was  attrlbu- 
tal  lie  to  the  Inclusion  of  percentage  depletion 
as  i  preference  Item.  Therefore,  the  minimum 
ta;  would  have  the  effect  of  further  reducing 
thi  effective  depletion  rate  for  the  group  by 
2.:i2  percentage  points  to  an  effective  rate 
of  18.51  percent. 

-  nvcstment  Credit — The  average  annual 
an  ount  of  the  investment  credit  which  was 
aU  )wable  in  the  years  1962-68  for  the  38 
ccnpanles  was  $118  mllUon. 

Therefore,  if  the  1969  act  had  been 
ap  jUcable  to  calendar  year  1968,  the  total 
ta::  effect  of  the  foregoing  enumerated 
th:  ee  items  would  have  represented  an 
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additional  annual  tax  cost  to  the  38  com- 
panies of  $411.5  million. 

The  imputed  total  effect  on  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  based  upon  the  1968 
data  furnished  by  the  38  companies  is 
as  follows:  The  tax  cost  to  the  Industry 
of  the  depletion  and  production  pay- 
ment provisions  is  $341.6  million.  The 
tax  cost  of  the  minimum  tax  is  $156.3 
million.  The  tax  cost  of  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit  is  about  $160  million. 
The  total  imputed  industry  effect  for  the 
depletion,  production  payment,  mini- 
mum tax,  and  investment  credit  provi- 
sions is  approximately  $658  million. 
These  data  showing  the  total  industry 
tax  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  38-company 
data  have  been  derived  by  grossing  up 
from  the  56  percent  of  production  cov- 
ered in  the  survey  to  95  percent  of  U.S. 
production  on  the  assumption  that  per- 
haps 5  percent  of  production  is  owned 
by  governmental  or  other  nontaxable  en- 
tities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize 
again  the  fact  that  these  tax  impact  fig- 
ures are  based  on  an  application  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  to  1968  tax  returns.  The  study 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
promptly  some  measure  of  the  effect  of 
the  1969  act  on  the  petroleum  industry. 
Similar  data  applicable  to  taxable  year 
1969  is  not  now  available  but  it  can  be 
said  that  to  the  extent  that  production 
in  the  latter  year  is  higher  or  that  prices 
for  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  are  higher, 
the  tax  cost  of  the  depletion  and  produc- 
tion payment  changes  will  be  greater  in 
1969.  Likewise,  tf  the  pattern  of  industry 
growth  and  capital  expenditures  con- 
tinues as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  cost  of 
the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit,  when 
fully  effective,  will  be  appreciably  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  years  1962-68 
reflected  in  the  survey. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  will  include  a  copy  of  the  Price  Water- 
house  survey  which  consists  of,  first,  a 
transmittal  letter  addressed  to  the  tax 
committees'  memberships  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleiun  Institute  and  the  Mid- 
Continental  Oil  and  Gas  Association; 
second,  a  table  of  summary  data  com- 
piled by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.:  third, 
notes  to  the  table  of  summary  data ;  and 
fourth,  a  list  of  the  38  companies  par- 
ticipating in  the  survey. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  crisis  of  to- 
day was  created  in  substantial  part  by 
the  uninformed  or  hostile  governmental 
policies  of  the  past.  As  we  seek  now  to 
formulate  the  policies  that  will  affect  the 
future.  It  behooves  us  to  avoid  repeating 
our  past  mistakes.  America's  energy  ca- 
pacity Is  the  key  to  its  productivity. 
Without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
fuels  our  Nation's  economic  progress  will 
be  no  more.  On  the  basis  of  fact  and 
experience  two  propositions  are  incon- 
trovertible: First,  a  strong  domestic  oil 
and  gas  industi-y  is  essential  to  our  se- 
curity and  advancement.  Second,  to 
achieve  a  strong  domestic  industry,  it  is 
imperative  that  governmental  policies 
recognize  and  reflect  economic  realities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Price  Waterhouse  survey 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.,  May  27,  1970 
To  members  of  API  Corporate  Tax  Commit- 
tee and  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, Executive  Tax  Committee: 
In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we 
have  prepared  the  accompanying  statement 
of    summary    daU    from    Information    fur- 
nished directly  to  us  on  a  confidential  basis 
by  the  38  companies  listed  In  Appendix  A 
The   Information   furnished   by   each   com- 
pany, which  was  based  upon  the  tax  return 
year  1968,  was  prepared  on  the  basis  ol  in- 
structions Issued  by  you,  and  has  been  sum- 
marized in  conformity  with  those  instruc- 
tions. 

Since  we  have  not  made  any  audit  tests  or 
other   verification  of  the  Information  sub- 
mitted to  us,  we  are  unable  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  information  presented. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
Summary  data  for  38  companies  listed  in 
appendix  A ' 

NET    U.S.   PRODUCTION    OP   COMPANIES  INCLUDED 
IN    SURVEY 

Tax  return 
year  1969 
(in  thousands) 
Oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  (bar- 
rels)        2,173,148 

Natural   gas    (MCF)- 10,867,945 

EFFECT  OF  CLRTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  THE  TAX  REFOBAI 
ACT  or  1969 

Gross  income  for  depletion — U.S 
production  only: 

Actual  per  returns $7,891,216 

Revised  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  current  and  prior  years 
carved-out  production  pay- 
ments   $7,935,607 
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Increase  in  depletable  in- 
come    


$14,  291 


Allowable  depletion — U.S.  pro- 
duction only: 

Actual  per  returns $2,064,307 

At  new  rates  and  adjusted  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  cur- 
rent and  prior  years  current 
carved-out  production  pay- 
ments     $1,644,779 


Reduction  In  allowable  de- 
pletion     $419,528 

Additional  tr.S.  tax  from  reduc- 
tion of  Foreign  Tax  Credit  at- 
tributable to  foreign  mineral 
Income    $785 


Minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences : 
Items  of  tax  preference: 
Allowable  U.S.  and  applica- 
ble   foreign    depletion    in 
excess  of  adjusted  basis..  $1,497,621 
Other $136,359 


Total  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence   $1,632,980 


Deductions  for  regular  U.S.  in- 
come tax  ($710,341,000)  and 
effect  of  statutory  exclusion  of 
$30,000  per  company- $711,601 

Amount  for  minimum  tax  for 
tax    preferences $921,379 

Minimum  tax  for  tax  prefer- 
ences            $92,142 

Average  allowable  Investment  tax 
credit  per  year  for  years  1962 
through    1968 $117,976 


» To  maximize  coverage  of  the  total  petro- 
leum industry,  the  instructions  requested 
that  each  participant  submit  combined  in- 
formation for  the  group   with  which  it  is 


Companies  included  in  summary  data  for 
38  companies 

American  Petroflna,  Incorporated. 

Apco  OH  Corporation. 

Ashland  Oil  &  Refining. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  (includes  Sin- 
clair Oil  Corporation) . 

Cities  Service  Company. 

Continental  OH  Company. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Freeport  Sulphur  Company. 

General  American  Oil  Company  of  Texas. 

General  Crude  Oil  Company. 

Getty  Oil  Company  (excludes  Skelly  Oil 
Company  which  is  reported  separately). 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

Hunt  Oil  Company,  et  al. 

Kerr-McGee  Corporation. 

Kewanee  Oil  Company. 

Marathon  Oil  Company. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

Monsanto  Company. 

Murphy  Oil  Corporation. 

Pennzoil  United,  Inc. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company. 

Quintana  Petroleum  Corporation. 

Shell  OH  Company. 

Signal  Oil  and  Gas  Company. 

Skelly  Oil  Company. 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) . 

Standard  OH  Company  (New  Jersey) . 

The  Standard  OH  Company  (Ohio) . 

Svm  Oil  Company. 

Simray  DX  Oil  Company. 

The  Superior  Oil  Company. 

Tenneco,  Inc. 

Texaco,  Inc. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corporation. 

Texas  Pacific  Oil  Company.  Inc. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California. 


INTEGRATED  EDUCATION— NORTH 
AND  WEST  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  efforts 
on  the  part  of  local  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  to  establish  qual- 
ity integrated  schools  have  produced 
many  notable  success  stories.  All  too  of- 
ten, however,  publicity  is  given  to  those 
which  are  sometimes  fueled  with  emo- 
tionalism and  articulated  through  the 
use  of  code  words  like  "busing"  and 
"neighborhood  schools,"  rather  than  to 
the  progress  toward  quality  integrated 
education  that  has  been  made  in  many 
areas. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  spend  $1.5  billion 
over  the  next  2  years  primarily  to  aid 
school  districts  which  are  compelled  lui- 
der  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  or  under  court  order  to  desegregate 
their  school  districts.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  assist  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess. I  also  believe,  however,  that  if  the 


affiliated  even  though  some  or  all  the  Indi- 
vidual or  corporate  taxpayers  in  that  group 
file  separate  federal  income  tax  returns.  Some 
participants  that  are  not  generally  referred 
to  as  integrated  oil  companies  reported  in- 
formation only  for  their  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions. 

'Participants  were  instructed  to  report 
regular  income  tax  ($710,341,000  deducted 
from  items  of  tax  preference)  based  upon 
the  1968  U.S.  tax  for  all  foreign  and  domestic 
operations,  recalculated  under  Tax  Reform 
Act  changes,  including:  Section  901(e).  the 
use  of  a  48%  rate  for  ordinary  Income  and 
a  30%  rate  for  capital  gains,  without  reduc- 
tion for  Investment  Tax  Credit,  without  sur- 
charge, and  without  any  net  operating  loss 
deduction. 


Federal  Government  is  to  spend  $1.5  bu- 
lion  it  should  do  so  as  part  of  a  declared 
national  policy  commitment  to  quality 
integrated  education,  whether  that  be 
achieved  as  a  result  of  enforcement  of 
the  14th  amendment  or  voluntarily.  I 
think  this  money  should  be  used  as  an 
incentive  to  aid  the  establishment  of 
integrated  schools  which  provide  quality 
education  throughout  the  country — 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Congress 
should  revise  the  administration's  emer- 
gency desegregation  bill  so  that  school 
districts  will  be  helped  to  establish  and 
maintain  quality  integrated  schools  with- 
in their  districts  and  integrated  educa- 
tional parks  which  can  draw  students 
from  a  number  of  school  districts  within 
a  metropolitan  area.  In  this  way.  we  can 
demonstrate  to  each  community  not  only 
that  quality  integrated  education  works, 
but  that  it  can  be  the  best  means  of 
achieving  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  our  school  children,  be  they  white, 
black,  Spanish  speaking,  Indian,  advan- 
taged, or  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful, thorough  and  comprehensive  reports 
on  the  efforts  of  Northern  and  Western 
school  systems  to  achieve  quality  inte- 
grated education  was  recently  contained 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  a  series 
of  seven  articles  by  Richard  P.  Kleeman. 
Mr.  Kleeman  visited  10  school  systems 
in  six  States:  Pasadena.  Berkeley,  and 
Riverside.  Calif.:  South  Holland  and 
Evanston.  111.;  Ferndale  and  Pontiac, 
Mich.;  Union  Township.  N.J.;  Denver. 
Colo.;  and  Gary.  Ind.  These  10  commu- 
nities have  not  all  yet  succeeded  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  quality  integrated  ed- 
ucation. But  those  that  have,  such  as 
Evanston.  Berkeley,  and  Riverside,  have 
been  successful  because,  as  an  editorial 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  following  Mr. 
Kleeman's  series  points  out.  "Leadership 
is  the  key  to  progress."  I  would  only  add 
to  that  observation,  by  quoting  from  two 
California  citizens  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Kleeman's  articles: 

Mrs.  Louise  Parker,  a  school  bus  driver 
in  Berkeley: 

The  kids?  They  do  fine  on  the  bus.  They 
play  and  have  fun.  It's  Ju.st  the  adults  that 
don't  like  It — I  think  It's  the  idea  of  some- 
thing new.  But  what  we  really  should  worry 
about  is  whether  our  kids  are  getting  a  bet- 
ter education. 

And  Dr.  Joseph  Engholm.  a  member  of 
the  Pasadena  School  Board : 

We  Just  haven't  learned  to  live  together, 
and  there's  only  one  way  were  going  to 
learn — by  starting  our  children  out  together 
in  pre-school  and  kindergarten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  series  of  seven  articles  entitled 
"Schools  and  Race:  Dilemma  Outside 
Dixie."  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  from  October  25  through  31. 
1970.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Fu- 
ture for  Integrated  Education,"  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Some  Schools  Move,  Others  Dig  In 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

She  waited  until  the  last  of  the  30  young- 
sters, most  of  them  white,  had  been  safely 
deposited  on  their  home  corners. 


Then,  as  .'she  guided  the  big  yellow  school 
bus  down  the  hilly  streets  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 
to  pick  up  another  load,  Mrs.  Louise  Parker — 
black,  mlntsklrted  and  well-spoken — talked 
over  her  shoulder: 

"The  kids?  They  do  fine  on  the  bus.  They 
play  and  have  fun.  It's  just  the  adults  th'<t 
don't  like  it— I  think  it's  the  idea  of  some- 
thing new.  But  what  we  really  should  worry 
about  is  whether  our  kids  are  getting  bct:^ 
education." 

Four  hundred  rniles  to  the  south.  Dr. 
Joseph  Engholm.  68,  Iowa-born  dentist  and  a 
lifelong  Republican — who  narrowly  survived 
a  recall  election  intended  to  remove  him 
Irom  the  Pasadena  school  board— u)lci  a  visi- 
tor: 

•When  I  ran  for  the  board  In  1965.  I  defi- 
nitely felt  there  were  other  ways  of  inte- 
grating—that changing  housing  patterns  was 
the  way  to  do  It.  without  additional  busing. 

"I  was  wrong. 

•We  Just  haven't  learned  to  live  together, 
siul  there's  only  one  way  were  going  to 
learn — by  starting  our  children  out  togeiher 
in  preschool  and  kindergarten." 

In  a  tinv.  overheated  office  at  the  Evanston, 
111.,  Human  Relations  Commission,  Ben  Wil- 
liams, its  34-year-old,  Afro-wearing  secretary, 
spoke  out : 

"Integration  means  nothing  to  me — I  see 
no  model  for  it.  Blacks  want  to  talk  about 
blackness,  and  Integration  Implies  a  kind  of 
grayness. 

"We  don't  talk  about  integration  now— we 
just  talk  about  being  educated.  I  don't  care 
who  my  kid  sits  next  to  in  school— I  Jvist 
want  to  know,  is  he  getting  the  tools  that 
win  allow  him  to  negotiate  his  way  in  this 
society?" 

These  are  some  of  the  voices  a  reporter 
hears  as  he  crosses  the  country  looking  into 
the  vexing  problem  of  racial  Imbalance  and 
isolation  in  schools  outside  the  desegregating 
South.  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  voice: 

"I  believe  firmly  that  forced  racial  balance 
is  immoral,  that  it  won't  work  and  that  It  Is 
at  heart  a  racist  philosophy  to  assume  that  a 
black  school  must  be  bad  becase  it's  black." 

Henry  Marcheschl,  the  self-made  Indus- 
trialist who  led  the  effort  to  unseat  the  pro- 
integration  majority  on  the  Pasadena  school 
board,  went  on: 

"The  real  need — and  the  only  answer— Is 
to  address  ourselves  not  to  cultural  defi- 
ciencies but  to  cultural  differences,  to  find  an 
education  that's  relevant  to  them  and  capi- 
talizes on  them — and  to  get  the  minority 
more  Involved  in  educating  their  own  chil- 
dren." 

Thus  a  growing  national  dilemma  becomes 
a  bit  more  sharply  defined:  Once  we  have 
done  away  with  the  South's  separate-by-law 
(de  Jure)  black  and  white  schools,  how  are 
we  to  deal  with  the  separate -by- neighbor- 
hood (de  facto)  degregated  schools  of  the 
North  and  West? 

It's  a  question  haunting  Seattle  and  Har- 
risburg  and  Gary  and,  of  course  Mlnneapwlis 
and  St.  Paul.  It  seems  to  be  one  that  stumps 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Why  do  you  call  it  de  facto  segregation? 
What  makes  you  think  there  Is  such  a 
thing?"  a  one-time  Chicago  federal  prosecu- 
tor asked. 

SOME  CLAIM  ALL  SEGREGATION  IS  DE  JURE 

True,  a  federal  civil  rights  official  in  Wash- . 
ington — a  holdover  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration— calls  de  facto  segregation 
"sheer  myth — wherever  it  exists  It  can  be 
traced  to  some  official  action  at  some  time 
in  the  past." 

But  his  official  boss.  Secretary  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  (HEW),  does  not  hold  to 
that  view.  Nor.  more  significantly,  does  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 
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Tn  his  landmark  March  24  statement  on 
chool  desegregation,  the  President  said: 

"In  the  case  of  genuine  de  facto  segrega- 
-on  (that  Is,  where  housing  patterns  pro- 
uce  substantially  all-Negro  or  all-white 
chools  and  where  this  racial  separation  has 
ot  been  caused  by  deliberate  official  action, 
;c:tx)1  authorities  are  not  constitutionally 
•eq Hired  to  take  any  positive  steps  to  correct 
'lie  Imbalance." 

Tlie  President  went  on  to  say  that  school 
.Icials  •'may.  if  they  so  choose,  take  steps 
jeyond  the  constitutional  minimums  to  di- 
ninish  racial  separation." 

But  Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Minn.,  chair- 
nan   of   the  Senate's   Select   Committee   on 
"qual     Educational     Opportunity,     bltterlv 
ummed    up    the    10,000    word    presidential 
i  tatement  in  five  words:  ■Do  as  little  as  pos- 
•■  ible."  Mondale  later  conducted  bearings  In- 
ended  to  discredit  the  administration  posi- 
1  ion  and  to  support  the  concept  of  "quality 
1  ntegrated   education"   for  both   North   and 
;  outh. 

In  visits  to  10  small  and  medium-sized 
;"hool  systems  In  a  half-dozen  states,  some 
^  -ere  found  to  be  deeply  Involved  and  using 
I  lany  creative  devices  to  diminish  racial  sep- 
£  ration.  Others  are  refusing  to  move  untii 
^^rced  to  do  so. 

Some  schools  have  desegregated  of  their 
cwn  volition  and/or  at  least  as  a  result  of 
i  Uemal  pressures — but  some  have  acted  un- 
c  er  compulsion  from  the  federal  government 
qr  the  courts. 

For,  despite  Mr.  Nixons  attempt  to  dismiss 
t  lem  with  a  phrase  ("Whatever  a  few  lower 
c  jurts  might  have  held  to  the  contrary  .  .  ,") , 
a  sizable  number  of  courts  and  federal  ex- 
a  niners  are  not  ready  to  accept  the  Presl- 

■at's  espousal  of  the  neighborhood  school. 

his  antagonism  to  "compulsory  busing  of 

-"-    beyond    normal    geographic    school 
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One  of  the  earliest  and  most-cited  of  these 
Llings  was  handed  down  in  1968  by  U.S.  Dls- 
ict  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman,   whose  con- 
'  --*  of  the  Chicago  Seven  trial  aroused  such 
emotions  among  some. 
Judge  Hoffman  rejected  the  claim  of  the 
>uth    Holland    suburban    school    district, 
southwest    of    Chicago,    that    Its    all-black 
■iioolfl  resulted  from  de  facto  housing  segre- 
tlon,  declaring: 
"An  'ostensibly  neutral'  school-attendance 
policy  which  may  be  educationally  Jus- 
tijfiable  in  circumstances  of  some  school  dis- 
ts   Is   Impermissible   where   It  represents 
policy   by   school   authorities  of   building 
e    effects    of    residential    segregation    Into 
e  school  system." 

Judge  Hoffman's  decision  was  upheld  by 
7th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
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Federal    Judge   Damon   Keith    of   Detroit, 

'  h.,  also  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  claim  of 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  school  board  that  its  seg- 

'  in    was    de    facto    and    therefore    the 

b^ard  had  no  constitutional  duty  "to  undo 

at  which  it  has  not  caused." 

By  Its  location  of  new  schools.  Its  drawing 

school  attendance  boundaries  and  its  as- 

1  jnment  of   teachers,  the  Pontiac   board — 

spite  Its  longstanding  declaration  of  sup- 

>rt    for    racial    integration — "assured    the 

piogresslon"   of   segregated   residential   pat- 

"     --,  iasl^ad  of  "taking  affirmative  steps  to 

teract "  them.  Judge  Keith  held  in  Feb- 


SI 

d( 

p>rt 
piogrt 
t«rns 
c(  unt 
ri  ary. 

'The  Pontiac  board  cannot  use  the  nelgh- 
bi  rhood  school  concept  as  a  disguise  for  the 
f  I  rtherance  or  perpetuation  of  racial  dls- 
crlmination  when  they  participated  in  the 
EC  jregated  policy,"  the  Judge  ruled  in  order- 
Ir  g  Pontiac  to  end  what  he  termed  de  jure 
s«  jregatlon.  His  decision  Is  before  the  eth 
V  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


In  ordering  the  Pasadena  school  board  to 
desegregate.  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Pontiac  decision.  U.S.  District  Judge  Manuel 
Real  skirted  the  labels  "de  jure"  and  "de 
facto." 

"I^fTE0RATI0N  PROVIDES  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS" 

He  held,  in  a  case  prosecuted  for  the  fed- 
eral government  by  Minneapolis  attorney 
Charles  Quaintance,  that  "racial  integration 
provides  positive  educational  benefits"  In 
preparing  children  to  live  in  a  multiracial 
society. 

In  the  Southern  California  city,  he  de- 
clared, devotion  to  a  neighborhood-school 
policy  resulted  in  Increasing  racial  imbal- 
ance and  "the  same  Is  true  of  the  policy 
against  crosstown  busing." 

Judge  Real  ordered  all  Pasadena  schools  to 
desegregate  by  September  1970  so  that  there 
would  be  none  "with  a  majority  of  any  mi- 
nority students." 

Some  hint  of  how  bitterly  these  decisions 
were  received  in  the  affected  communities 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  South  Hol- 
land tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  Judge 
Hoffman's  ruling  overturned,  in  part  because 
of  the  Judge's  allegedly  biased  conduct  of 
the  trial. 

A  whispering  campaign  In  Pontiac  has 
kept  alive  stories  of  the  long  association  of 
Judge  Keith,  who  Is  black,  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP),  although  the  judge  him- 
self openly  called  attention  to  this  in  open- 
ing the  trial.  In  Pasadena,  some  of  Judge 
Real's  critics  spread  the  word  that  his  own 
children  attend  parochial  schools. 

Most  recently,  in  a  noncoiui;  ruling  that 
may  wind  up  in  federal  court,  an  HEW  ex- 
aminer decided  that  Ferndale,  Mich.,  must 
forfeit  its  federal  school  aid  because  44  years 
ago  the  school  board  established  a  neighbor- 
hood school  in  all-black  Royal  Oak  town- 
ship. 

Since  1926  the  board  has  kept  the  school 
all-black  and  Its  faculty  largely  so.  This 
constitutes  de  Jure  segregation  in  violation 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  according  to 
examiner  Horace  Robblns. 

Last  month  Robblns  charged  the  Fern- 
dale  board  with  following  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  outlawed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Its  landmark  1954  school  desegrega- 
tion decision.  He  found  "a  certain  irony"  in 
the  fact  that  a  neighborhood  school  was  so 
steadfastly  maintained  that  It  became  over- 
crowded while  nearby  schools  had  room  to 
spare. 

Sin>REME  COTTBT  MUST  SETTLE  BASIC  ISSUES 

If  these  nilings — and  others  taking  dif- 
ferent positions — Indicate  anything,  it  is  a 
need  for  ultimate  resolution  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  basic  questions  like  these:  Does  a 
child  have  a  constitutional  right  to  attend 
a  neighborhood  school?  Must  there  be  racial 
balance  in  every  school — or  can  some  be  all- 
black  or  all-white  If  they  reflect  their  neigh- 
borhoods? Is  crosstown  busing  legitimate  if 
designed  solely  to  achieve  racial   balance? 

There  Is  hope  that  at  least  some  of  these 
questions  will  be  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  heard  three  days  of  arguments 
earlier  this  month  on  six  major  cases.  Al- 
though they  arose  In  the  South,  the  cases 
raise  national  questions  as  basic  as  those 
ruled  upon  In  the  court's  original  decision 
of  1954. 

Meanwhile,  however,  some  school  districts 
have  not  waited  to  desegregate,  because  the 
courts  or  their  community  consciences  would 
not  allow  them  to  wait. 

In  the  latest  available  figures,  now  two 
years  old,  HEW  reported  that,  of  8.7  million 
minority  students  In  U.S.  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  4.4  million  were  In  32  North- 
ern and  Western  states.  More  than  half  of 
these — 61  percent — went  to  schools  that  In 
1968-69  were  60  percent  or  more  minority, 
and  one  of  every  five  non-Southern  minority 


youngsters  was  In  a  99  percent   (or  morel 
black  school.  ' 

From  visits  to  view  the  success — or  lack  rf 
it— of  desegregation  efforts  outside  the  South 
a  few  tentative  conclusions  emerge :  ' 

Desegregation— and  the  ultimate  further 
step  of  full  racial  integration — work  best 
when  a  community  moves  on  its  own  volition 
and  least  well  when  imposed  on  a  divided  or 
foot-dragging  community. 

Wherever  desegregation  works,  a  few  out- 
standing individuals,  black  and  white,  led  the 
community  initially,  eventually  extending 
their  spirit  to  the  schools  and  community  at 
large. 

Integration  Is  ccstly.  and  not  merelv  be- 
cause of  the  busing  that  often  accompanies 
It.  Msny  creative  and  innovative  approaches 
and  devices  are  being  used  to  successfully  in- 
tegrate schools.  In  other  integrated  schools, 
blacks,  whites  and  browns  merely  pass 
through  the  same  portals. 

Smaller  cities  with  smaller  minority  popu- 
lations have  an  easier  time  desegregating. 
Some  cities  with  vast  concentrations  cf 
blacks,  such  as  Washington,  probably  can 
never  desegregate  successfully,  at  least  not 
without  involving  the  white  subiu-bs.  There 
has,  however,  been  some  success  with  divid- 
ing medium-sized  cities  into  attendance  sub- 
zones  which  can  be  successfully  desegregated. 

Blacks  have  little  difficulty  In  sensing  when 
a  .'■chool  desegregation  effort  Is  half-hearted, 
and  black  voices  are  speaking  out  not  only 
for  full  equality  of  education  but  also  for 
full  participation  in  the  decisions  that  shape 
It. 

Did  Integration  Zeal  Cost  a  Job? 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Evanston.  III. — Gregory  CoflSn  isn't  here 
any  more,  bat  you  don't  talk  long  about 
Evanston's  school  Integration  without  hear- 
ing his  name. 

From  1966  until  last  spring.  Coffin  was  the 
superintendent  who  carried  out — although 
he  didn't  devise — Evanston's  thorougligoing 
school  desegregation. 

The  computer-designed  plan  had  been 
adopted  by  the  school  board,  just  before 
Coffin  arrived,  at  the  urgent  recommendation 
of  a  biracial  citizens'  advisory  committee. 

For  all  Its  reputation  as  a  university  town 
and  wealthy  conservative  community  of 
church  and  institutional  headquarters,  this 
North  Shore  Chicago  suburb  has  a  surpris- 
ingly mixed  population. 

It  Includes  a  concentrated  black  commu- 
nity that  forms  about  12  percent  of  the 
school  district  population  of  95,000 — but  it 
provides  nearly  one-quarter  of  its  grade 
school  pupils.  (Under  Illinois'  scheme  of 
overlapping  school  districts,  the  system  Cof- 
fin headed  governs  only  Evanston  and  Sko- 
kie  schools  from  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade.) 

But  Coffin  was  fired.  First  he  was  given 
a  year's  notice,  by  4-to-3  school  board  vote, 
that  his  contract  would  not  be  renewed. 

Then,  after  a  bitterly  contested  school 
board  election  In  which  three  Coffin  oppo- 
nents won  In  a  record  voter  turnout,  the  su- 
perintendent— brother  of  Yale's  outspoken 
antiwar  chaplain,  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.— 
departed  last  June. 

The  questions  that  nagged  this  visitor  to 
this  arlstocratlc-looklng  town  of  tree-lined 
streets  are:  Was  Coffin's  discharge  due  to  his 
aggressive  pursuit  of  Integration — and  has 
the  program  suffered  since  he  left? 

The  first  question  elicits  contradictory 
answers. 

But,  after  talking  with  Joe  Hill,  the  sure- 
footed black  who  Is  Coffin's  interim  replace- 
ment and  doesn't  want  the  Job  permanently 
("I  know  when  I'm  well  off"),  and  after 
viewing  some  creative  programs  Coffin  left 
behind,  the  visitor  must  conclude  that 
Evanston's  Integration  effort  has  not 
slowed — at  least,  not  yet. 
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It  appears,  furthermore,  that  a  militant 
black  commumty,  wiih  a  seemingly  welcome 
assist  from  white  liberals,  will  not  tolerate 
a  slowdown  without  protest. 

(Even  unaer  the  budget  cuts  he  has  to 
make  this  yea:.  Hill  points  out,  Evanston 
oilers  many  extras  other  schools  don't  have — 
and  will  spend  a  generous  $1,200  per  pupil 
this  year.) 

From  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  now  heads 
a  departn'.ent  at  Northeastern  University 
and  is  writing  a  book  on  race  and  educa- 
tion. Coffin  contends  that  his  firing  was  or- 
dained by  a  'high-handed"  school  board 
turned  Increasingly  conservative  In  two 
elections. 

"In  int.egra'„ion.  we  were  going  too  fast  for 
the  controlling  interests  in  town.  They 
wanted  to  hold  back  the  clock,  but  If  you 
maintain  tne  status  quo  in  that  kind  of  sit- 
uation   you  go  backward,"  Coffin  said. 

His  personal  "abrasiveness'"  initially  was 
used  to  explain  his  discharge.  A  housewife 
among  his  followers  conceded  that  "he  Just 
tore  his  community  apart— there  are  still 
neighbors  who  don't  speak." 

But  Coffin  calls  the  abrasiveness  charge 
"just  campaign  rhetoric,"  and  the  current 
school  boaid  chairman,  attorney  Franklin  C. 
Gagen,  said  the  catch-phrase  masked  "a 
fundamental  lack  of  trust  and  mutual  re- 
spect between  the  board  and  administra- 
tion." 

Gagen  cited  a  57-p3Be  report  by  the  board 
majority,  accusing  Coffin  of  failure  to  keep 
the  board  Informed,  making  last-minute 
recommendations,  "untrustworthiness,"  fi- 
nancial mttmanagement  and  failure  to  im- 
prove educational  quality. 

REPORTS    differ   ON    INTEGRATION    PROGRESS 

"His  departure  has  not  had  one  bit  of  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  school  dis'irict's  commit- 
ment to  the  Integration  progr.im,"  Gagen 
said.  The  bo,ird  majority  pledged  "allout 
war"  agaJnst  segregation  in  its  report  on 
Coffin. 

But  the  dean  of  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Schoo'  of  Education,  Dr.  B.  J.  Chandler, 
termed  the  board  majority  apology  for  firing 
Coffin  "a  nit-picking,  illogical,  partly  after- 
the-fact,  propagandlstlc,  self-righteous,  self- 
serving  diatribe." 

Ben  Williams,  black  secretary  of  Evans- 
ton's human  relations  commission,  saw  Cof- 
fin as  "brought  here  to  do  a  Job — at  a  tims 
when  blacks  ware  interested  In  integration. 

"He  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  it  was 
not  just  moving  bodies,  but  that  It  had  to 
involve  the  curriculum,  teachers,  the  ad- 
ministration— everything,"  Williams  said. 

Although,  after  Initial  racial  friction,  the 
choice  of  Coffin's  successor  now  Is  In  the 
hands  of  two  consultants — one  white,  one 
black — one  loyal  Coffin  supporter  gives  the 
board  "a  slim  chance  to  get  a  guy  who  un- 
derstands what  Integration  Is  all  about — 
not  many  educators  do." 

This  Northwestern  University  professor, 
who  asked  to  remain  anonjmious,  said  Coffin 
was  fired  for  the  wrong  reasons:  His  real 
"crime"  was  jolting  the  Evanston  school  sys- 
tem out  of  a  smug  self-satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Betty  Papangells,  one  of  the  defeated 
pro-Coffin  school  board  candidates,  begins  to 
see  "little  signs"  of  slow  erosion  of  inte- 
gration. 

"It  satisfies  most  Evanston  conservatives," 
she  said,  "that  there  are  black  chUdren  in 
every  school. 

"But  the  real  issue  here  Is  between  people 
who  want  to  move  on  and  take  certain  risks 
without  being  assured  of  results — as  against 
those  who  are  afraid  and  timid  and  anxious 
about  black-white  relationships. 

"We  may  lose  a  little,"  added  Mrs.  Papan- 
gells, white  and  married  to  a  Chicago  high 
school  teacher,  "but  we  won't  lose  a  lot  be- 
cause we  plan  to  remain  active.  We  may  be 
slowed  down — but  we  wont  be  put  down." 

Evanston's  black  community  staged  a  two- 


day  boycott  of  schools  and  white  businesses 
after  the  April  school  board  election.  From 
Ron  Scot  Lee,  27,  an  active  black  cauctis 
member  who  directs  the  local  antlpoverty 
agency,  came  the  prediction  of  another  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  school  board  at  next  year's 
elections. 

"If  that  doesn't  succeed,"  Lee  said,  "we'll 
become  mor;^  militant  as  a  community — and 
start  asking  for  fundamental  changes." 

PLAN    IS    SIMPLE,    BtTT    COMPLEX    TO    RUN 

As  Supt.  Joe  Hill  tells  it,  Evanston's  deseg- 
regation plan  is  simple  to  describe  but  com- 
plex to  run. 

In  a  school  district  of  about  nine  square 
miles — with  Lake  Michigan  its  eastern 
boundary — blacks  are  concentrated  in  the 
central  city  by  longstanding  "gentleman's 
agreement"  housing  restrictions. 

Around  the  edges  of  the  black  residential 
di.strict  school  attendance  zones  were  re- 
drawn to  jut  into  the  central  area.  Black 
youngsters,  where  possible,  walk  out  to  Inte- 
grated schools. 

With  ChUdren  from  the  periphery  of  the 
black  district  thus  accommodated,  those 
from  the  central  black  community  are  bused 
out  to  five  of  the  least -crowded  schools 
around  the  edges  of  Evanston  and  Skokle,  a 
largely  white  community  also  In  the  school 
district. 

"We  bused  a  lot  of  kids,"  Coffin  acknowl- 
edged: The  result  Is  a  black  enrollment  of 
15  to  35  percent  at  each  of  Evanston's  21 
schools. 

One  formerly  all-biack  school,  left  vacant 
by  the  busing  plan,  became  an  experimental 
laboratory  school  that  last  year  was  re- 
named after  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martn  Luther 
King  Jr. 

"I  think  we've  had  almost  no  broken  win- 
dows since  our  name  was  changed."  reports 
Corinne  Schumacher,  the  attractive  young 
white  principal  who  heads  this  unus'jal 
school . 

Parents  all  over  Evanston  ■^pply  to  enter 
their  children  in  Miss  Schumacher's  lab 
school  and,  except  for  blacks  who  walk  In 
from  the  Immediate  neighborhood  and  for 
anyone  who  can't  afford  it,  they  pay  $50  a 
year  for  the  extra  transportation. 

What  they  get  is  an  enormously  innova- 
tive, ungraded  school,  with  blacks  making 
up  30  percent  of  Its  630-pupll  enrollment, 
more  than  one-quarter  of  its  29  teachers  and 
all  five  of  its  teacher-helpers. 

"At  the  beginning  we  were  a  handmaiden 
of  desegregation,"  Miss  Schumacher  tells  the 
visitor,  "but  by  now  I  hope  we've  come  into 
our  own  as  a  lab  school. 

"We're  supposed  to  be  a  change  agent  for 
the  rest  of  the  school  system,'"  she  said. 

First  things  to  change  at  the  laboratory 
school  were  all  the  traditional  school  organi- 
zational patterns:  Grades  and  classes  have 
been  replaced  by  unsraded.  multi-age  group- 
ing under  "coUeglal"  teacher-teams  with  all 
members  equal. 

The  school  is  divided  into  six  "regular 
teams,"  each  Including  youngsters  from 
three  age  groups  plus  four  teachers — for 
mathematics,  language  arts,  social  science 
and  science.  The  teams  have  names  like 
Wildcats,  Camaros,  Road  Runners  and  Cou- 
gars (hallway  greeting  between  principal  and 
teacher:   "Hi  Cougars!" — "HI  Principal!"). 

There's  a  special  teacher-team  for  drama, 
art,  music  and  physical  education. 

Because  youngsters  are  regrouped  fre- 
quently according  to  their  interests  and 
abilities,  there  are,  according  to  Miss  Schu- 
macher. 16  different  places  where  an  8-year- 
old  might  be  at  any  given  time. 

Sometimes  grouping  depends  on  how  well 
a  teacher  and  pupil  get  along.  "The  first  step 
to  Individualization  of  education  is  a  love- 
match  between  child  and  teacher,"  Miss 
Schumacher  said. 

For  the  first  time  In  her  experience,  which 


covers  13  years  of  teaching  plus  four  as  a 
principal.  Miss  Schumacher  finds  parents 
asking  to  have  their  youngsters  retained  in 
the  school  an  extra  year.  (Evanston  young- 
sters attend  elementary  school  through 
fifth  grade  and  middle  school  for  grades  6 
through  8,  but  since  the  school  Is  ungraded, 
there  is  no  stigma  of  "repeating"  a  grade.) 

At  another  school.  College  Hill  in  Skokle. 
Principal  Edward  Pate  seems  to  be  succeed- 
ing In  getting  a  white  community  to  accept 
a  black  principal  and  a  school  where  100 
black  children  are  bused  in  to  Join  220 
whites. 

Pate.  too.  has  worked  with  his  largely 
wiilte  staff  to  devise  an  ungraded,  "continu- 
ous progress"  curriculum  aimed  at  tailoring 
each  youngsters  schooling  to  his  Indlvidaal 
needs. 

One  double-sized  roum  at  College  Hill  's 
called  the  "Center  for  Individualized  In- 
struction." Under  an  experienced  teacher,  it 
Is  there  to  help  teachers  and  youngsters — 
r.lngiy  or  by  classes — by  providing  books, 
films,  records  or  games  to  meet  a  particular 
school  problem  or  interest. 

Pate,  34.  who  gradtiated  from  an  all-black 
college  in  his  native  North  Carolina  and  has 
a  University  of  Chicago  master's  degree,  uses 
the  lunchroom,  the  school  bus  and  the  after- 
-school  activity  program  to  bring  black  cni 
white  pupils  together  casually. 

Like  Miss  Schumaclier,  and  others  in 
Evanston's  Interracial  school  administration, 
he  reported  virtually  no  racial  Incidents  at 
school.  His  major  lo.ss  to  thievery  last  year, 
he  said,  was  a  couple  of  chess  boards. 


UNivtESinr  Aiijed  Two  Citif.«.'  Itctegr  sttow 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Eerkelet.  Caiip. — It's  more  than  cjincl- 
dental  that  at  Berkeley  and  Riverside,  two 
cities  where  public  schools  have  been  inte- 
grnted  successfully  without  outside  pressure, 
there  are  University  of  California  cnrnpuses. 

The  schools  derive  "both  pleasures  r>nd 
pa:ns"  from  the  university's  thoroughly 
politicized  main  campus,  reports  Si'pt. 
Richard  L.  Poster.  52.  A  Reading  Minn.,  na- 
tive .in'l  Macalester  College  graduate.  Foster 
has  headed  Berkeley's  public  schools  since 
Mnrch  1969. 

"Any  university  controversy  hits  our 
schools  within  30  seconds."  he  said,  but  t'le 
occasional  "pain"  Is  more  than  offset  by  the 
"pleasure"  of  freely  drawing  en  unlversliy 
faculty,  students  and  facilities  for  support  of 
the  full-scale  Integration  program  Berkeley 
began  two  years  ago. 

"Actually,  we're  delighted  the  university 
Is  here — It's  a  great  asset  and  Its  enlighten- 
ing effect  is  one  of  the  things  that  enabled 
us  to  move,"  Foster  said. 

Berkeley's  "move" — Involving  currlcuUim 
change,  teacher  retraining  and  community 
preparation  for  an  extensive  cross-buslnj 
program — transformed  a  srstem  that  once 
had  some  95-percent  black  schools  Into  one 
where  all  schools  roughly  reflect  the  com- 
munity racial  mix;  48-percent  white,  45-per- 
cent black  and  7-percent  Mexican-  and  Ori- 
ental-American. 

Berkeley  claims  to  be  the  nation's  first 
city  of  more  than  100,000  population  with  a 
"significant"  minority  papulation  to  desegre- 
gate voluntarily. 

Riverside,  400  miles  to  the  south,  has  had 
Integrated  schools  a  year  longer  than  Berke- 
ley, but  Its  population  is  80-percent  whi'e, 
13-petcent  Mexican-American  and  just  7- 
percent  black. 

In  Riverside,  a  sun-baked,  palm-studded 
Inland  city  of  137,000.  the  university  (U.C.- 
Riverside) .  March  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
citrus  Industry  provide  the  majcsr  sources  of 
employment. 

"The  presence  of  the  university  has  been 
a  big  help  to  us,"  says  Jesse  Wall,  37,  an  Im- 
pres-^ive,  Misslsslppl-born,  California-raised 
black.  His  school  title  of  "director  of  tran- 
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siti^nal  education"  makes  the  key  role  he 
pUi  ,'ed  In  bringing  peaceable  Integration  to 
Hi\  erside  when  he  was  a  high  school  busl- 
ueii  5  subjects  teacher  and  president  of  the 
Ir.c  il  chapter  of  the  National  Association  For 
Th  r  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
iX.  lACP). 

The  university  professors  became  actively 
jlved  in  our  crisis  and  were  able  to  pro- 
research  evidence  that   helped  temper 
feelings  of  some  of  the  radical  Anglos 
ites) ."  Wall  recalled. 

another  major  role  for  the  university's 

erside  branch,  an   associate  professor  of 

ology.  Dr.  Jane  Mercer,  is  directing  what 

be  the  nation's  most  extensive  before- 

-after  research  on  effects  of  Riverside's 

■err-tion.  Of  her  work,  more  later. 

I ;   Berkeley   and   Riverside   illustrate,   the 

le  of  a  nearby  university  for  desegrega- 

they    offer    proof    also    of    two    other 

ntlp.ls: 

Ifainstaklng  community  preparation  plus 

presence  at  the  right  time  of  a  few  key 

lers  who  refuse  to  be  Intimidated. 

^liverside,  it   must  be  said,  also  demon- 

tes  how  a  single,  even  unfortunate  inci- 

t  can  accelerate  desegregation:    there  It 

ihe    1965    burning   of   all-black   Lowell 
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(  Unquestionably  a  case  of  arson — although 
the  firebug  never  was  caught — the  fire,  pre- 
cd  ;d  as  it  was  by  community  discussion  of 
poH  iible  Integration  plans,  resulted  first  in 
Tgency  busing  of  some  200  black  young- 
5  to  other  schools.  A  year  later,  two  all- 
k  schools  were  closed,  and  In  1967  the 
inantly  Mexican  school  was  shut — 
Riverside's  one-way  busing  of  minority 
ngsters  throughout  the  city  was  in  full 
in  a  community  that  once  had  bu.sed 
white  children  to  preserve  segregation.) 
Iji  Berkeley,  although  desegregation  dis- 
iions  had  gone  on  since  1958.  with  an  In- 
e^singly  liberal  school  board  pressed  by  the 
NAACP  and  other  community  groups, 
ond  man  is  credited  with  implementing  the 
B  rkeley  plan" — Dr.  Neil  V.  Sullivan. 

ired  In  1964  to  bring  about  desegregation. 
Ivan  quit  voluntarily — to  become  Massa- 
setts  education  commissioner — on  the 
day  of  full  Integration  In  1968.  (Massa- 
hi^etts  today  has  the  nation's  first  state 
racial  Imbalance  law.) 
Ejescrlbed  by  a  black  former  associate  as  "a 
amlc  tablepounder  wiio  never  lets  anyone 
him  out  of  an  idea,"  Sullivan,  according 
his  ex-associate,  'made  beautiful  things 
pen" — and  took  no  backward  steps  in 
ing  the  community  toward  Integration, 
'd  have  hated  to  have  him  on  the  other 
,"  his  one-time  coworker  observed, 
F(ecently  Sullivan  told  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
'The  Berkeley  plan  was  acceptable  to 
all  hot  only  because  It  was  fair  to  all  but  be- 
caii  5e  all  segments  of  the  community  partlcl- 
pat  !d  in  Its  development. 

3ur  goal."  he  said,  "was  not  simply  Inte- 
ed  education  but  quality  integrated  edu- 
To    this    end    all    parties — students, 
administrators  and  citizen  groups 
from  conservative  elements  to  black 
tants — cooperatively  designed  both  logis- 
and  curriculum." 
Unlike  Riverside's  one-way  busing  of  blacks 
Mexicans  to  once-white  schools — "That  is 
Berkeley's   way."   a   school   system   fact 
t    says,    somewhat    snootily — Berkeley's 
le  school  busing  is  a  two-way  proposition, 
"attendance  zones"  have  been  set  up 
is    what    Is    essentially    a    triple-decked 
onlmunlty:  The  "Hills,"  the  wealthy,  largely 
whl  ;e  university  and  professional  area;   the 
fo<  thills,"   a   middle-class   integrated   area, 
and   the  "flats,"  the  all-minority  district. 

E  kch  attendance  zone  includes  one  large 
lnt(rmedlate  school  for  grades  4  through  fl, 
fed  by  several  primaries,  kindergarten 
thr-  lugh  grade  3. 
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The  net  result  of  computerized  school  as- 
signments for  racial  balance  Is  that  some 
3,500  of  the  town's  8,600  grade  schoolers  are 
bused — generally  primary-school  blacks  from 
the  flats  up  to  once-white  hill  schools,  and 
intermediate-school  hill  youngsters  down 
into  black  and  mixed  neighborhoods.  (Berke- 
ley's junior  and  senior  high  schools  were  In- 
tegrated  well   before   19G8). 

"The  only  thing  that's  not  quite  equal  in 
our  program  Is  that  the  youngest  black  chil- 
dren move  while  the  youngest  while  young- 
sters remain  in  their  neighborhoods,"  said 
Dr.  Kathryne  Favors,  black  director  of  the 
schools'  office  of  human  relations. 

But  she,  like  Foster,  reports  "absolutely 
no  complaints:  many  parents  see  the  con- 
venience of  busing — Just  putting  their  kids 
on  a  corner.  That's  the  way  mine  get  to 
school." 

Although  busing  costs  Berkeley  $250,000  a 
year — some  $180,000  more  than  before  inte- 
gratioii — half  is  state-reimbursed. 

"I  don't  get  any  more  questions  about 
whether  we  should  bus  or  not,"  Foster  told 
this  reporter.  "The  only  question  I  get  now 
is  'Can  we  continue  to  Improve?' — and  that's 
a  legitimate  question." 

To  that  end,  the  school  board  (described 
to  me  by  a  black  as  "one  black,  three  Jewish 
people  and  one  white  lady")  is  testing  a 
number  of  techniques.  The  board  is  con- 
vinced that  middle-class  white  youngsters 
are  in  no  way  hampered  by  integration — but 
still  finds  poor  blacks  lagging  behind  wealth- 
ier schoolmates  In  school  achievement. 

"Now  that  we  no  longer  deal  with  overt 
racism,  we're  trying  to  test  for  subtle  ra- 
cism," Foster  said.  "Are  there  teachers  who 
expect  less  of  blacks?" 

Also  under  board  study:  a  longer  school 
year  for  some,  after-school  tutoring,  identi- 
fying teachers,  who  "make  it"  with  slow 
pupils  and  uFlng  them  as  models  for  others — 
all  designed  to  implement  a  board  goal  of 
one  full  year's  progress  for  every  child  every 
year. 

How  seriously  the  administration  takes 
integration  is  evident  from  a  memorandum 
to  principals  In  which  Dr.  Ravors  claims 
some  school  staff  members  still  act  like 
"crushers  of  dreams  and  mutilators  of 
nii;ids." 

The  memorandum  called  on  principals  to 
remove  such  people  from  contact  with  stu- 
dents "unless  you  can  find  ample  evidence 
that  they  can  treat  all  children  with  respect." 

Foster  terms  "blatantly  untrue"  the  claim 
of  integration  foes  elsewhere  that  Berkeley 
has  suffered  "white  flight" :  since  Integration, 
the  white  school  population  has  dropped 
about  2  percent  and  black  risen  about  1 
percent,  he  said. 

Down  south  In  Riverside,  credit  for  de- 
segregation— which  all  hands  say  probably 
could  not  be  achieved  from  scratch  In  to- 
day's more  difficult  racial  climate — prob- 
ably belongs  equally  to  Wall,  a  black;  to  Ar- 
thur Llttleworth,  the  thoughtful  attorney 
who  heads  the  school  board,  and  to  Ray 
Berry,  prematurely  white-haired  educator 
who.  first  as  assistant  superintendent  and 
then  as  top  man  has  made  Integration  work. 

"The  absolutely  vital  point — one  where 
many  school  districts  make  a  mistake — Is  not 
to  try  to  sell  integration,"  Berry  said. 

"That's  not  our  business  and  It's  no  longer 
salable. 

"What  we  have  to  talk  about  Is  the  edu- 
cation of  every  child  and  doing  whatever 
that  calls  for.  The  community,  I  believe, 
tuiderstands  this.  When  you  follow  that  phi- 
losophy, there  are  thousands  of  decisions 
that  have  to  be  made  to  adapt  the  educa- 
tional program  to  It." 

Wall — admitting  he  is  "sometimes  too  mili- 
tant for  the  mild  and  too  mild  for  the  mili- 
tant"— finds  his  position  In  the  black  com- 
munity not  undesirable:  "In  the  shakeup," 
he  said,  "I  get  to  be  my  own  man." 

The  single  factor  perhaps  most  responsible 
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for  Riverside's  acceptance  of  integration,  ac- 
cording to  Wall,  was  its  lines  of  communica- 
tion: "You  can  talk  to  anybody  you  want 
here — without  hostility." 

In  1963.  Llttleworth  became  the  first  com- 
munity leader  to  agree  to  serve  on  a  human 
relations  council  Wall  was  organizing  and 
the  black  teacher  and  the  obviously  prosper- 
ous white  Republican  attorney  began  a 
continuing  dialogue  on  the  education  of 
minority  children. 

Slowly  the  school  board  moved,  first  toward 
"compensatory"  education  for  poverty-area 
schools,  then  toward  partial  desegregation 
and  -only  after  the  rioting  in  the  Watts  area 
of  nearby  Los  Angeles  and  the  Lowell  school 
fire — on  to  full  integration. 

"I  was  frankly  shaken  at  the  total  lack 
of  faith  of  minority  people  in  white  govern- 
ment." Llttleworth  said.  (The  five-member 
school  board,  which  perpetuates  Itself  by 
filling  vacancies  by  appointment  between 
elections,  still  is  all-white.) 

"I  thoiight  that,  in  developing  our  plan,  we 
could  help  restore  that  faith." 

Llttleworth  faced  plenty  of  opposllion,  in- 
cluding the  charge  that  the  board  planned 
special  treatment  for  minorities. 

"Sure,  it  was  that — but  we  have  special 
treatment  for  special  problems  throughout 
the  school  system— for  athletes,  for  shop 
majors,  for  the  gifted  and  handicapped,"  he 
.said,  in  an  Interview  at  his  well-appointed 
law  office. 

"Our  board  just  felt  we  were  on  the  right 
track  and  we  went  ahead."  The  board  was 
helped.  Llttleworth  acknowledges,  by  the 
city'.-,  "manageable"  numbers  of  blacks  and 
Mexicans,  by  the  age  of  the  schools  to  be 
closed  and  the  plans  for  replacing  them  and 
"partly  by  luck — our  circumstances  were 
right." 

Although  some  In  the  community  were 
skeptical  and  antagonistic,  the  dominant  at- 
titude was  "give  it  a  try  and  see  what  hap- 
pens." 

"All  the  fears  people  had  Just  didn't  mate- 
rialize," the  board  chairman  added. 

"There  are  thousands  of  Riversides  all  over 
the  nation  where  problems  are  similar,"  he 
went  on.  "First,  though,  you  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  recognize  that  schools  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  do  something  about  racial  minority 
problems. 

"If  you're  committed  to  that,  there  are  few 
communities  that  couldn't  do  something, 
even  though  what  Riverside  did  might  not  be 
the  answer  everywhere. 

"Of  course,  there  are  10.000  ways  to  sabo- 
tage a  program  like  this  if  you  don't  want 
it  to  work — but  we  saw  that  we  ought  to  go 
Into  It  with  good  education  In  mind  and  we 
work  at  that  all  the  time. 

"I  don't  say  you  can't  have  good  all-black 
or  all-Mexican  schooLs — but  in  our  situation 
in  1965,  we  could  not  have  had  as  good  edu- 
cation in  segregated  as  in  Integrated  schools." 

Two  Ways  to  Integration 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

"I  hear  you've  been  hanging  around  the 
school,"  the  black  sergeant  said  to  me,  after 
he  and  another  black  policeman  had  parked 
their  patrol  wagons  so  as  to  block  my  car. 

This  as  Royal  Oak  Township,  a  black 
enclave  in  the  Ferndale  School  District  juft 
outside  Detroit,  Mich.  A  white  face  there 
Is  so  rare  that  my  merely  observing  all- 
black  Grant  School  from  a  parked  car  one 
early  morning  caused  me  to  be  challenged, 
first  by  the  school's  black  principal  and  then 
by  the  two  policemen. 

Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east,  in  sub- 
urban-sprawl, llght-lndustrlal  Union  Tov;n- 
shlp,  N.J..  Fred  Stahuber,  the  frank,  plain- 
talking  school  superintendent,  explained 
why  he  insisted  on  having  more  than  one 
black  child  In  every  desegregated  classroom: 

"Black  Isolation  is  no  good,"  he  said.  "I 
went  through  that  myself — I  was  the  only 
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German  In  my  fovir-room  school  right  after 
World  War  I,  and  I  was  beaten  up  every  day — 
they  called  me  a  'Heinle'." 

These  two  widely  separated,  middle-class 
communities  have  something  In  common: 
In  December  1968,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  de- 
spairing of  quick  desegregation  In  big 
Northern  cities,  took  on  Ferndale  and  Union. 

Those  communities,  plus  a  handful  of 
others  of  comparable  size,  North  and  West, 
were  told  they  were  violating  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  must  desegregate  or  forfeit 
federal  school  aid. 

Union — amid  threats  of  violsnce,  boycott 
and  white  exodus  but  with  its  school  board 
unanimously  backing  Stauhuber's  recom- 
mendation to  comply — desegrated. 

Ferndale.  Its  board  contending  that  estab- 
lishment of  Grant  School  in  1926  to  serve 
Royal  Oak  Township  was  beyond  its  con- 
trol and  consistent  with  neighborhood 
schools  practices,  resisted.  

After  lengthy  hearings  before  a  HEW  ex- 
aminer, who  ruled  against  the  school  board 
last  month,  Perndale's  resistance  still  con- 
tinues. 

UNION    TOWNSHIP.    N.J. 

The  $185,000  In  federal  funds  that  this 
community  near  Newark  f.lrport  stood  to  lose 
was  "not  that  much,  really"  In  a  $10-mllllon 
budget,  Stahuber  said,  "but  I  believe  In  In- 
tegrated education." 

His  board— eight  whites  and  the  one  black 
accountant — went  along  "The  board  didn't 
break,"  Stahuber  recalled.  "If  it  had.  It 
would  have  been  the  ball  game." 

After  numerous,  often  heated  community 
discussions  ("we  wanted  the  whole  town  to 
be  Involved  In  the  decision")  Union's  novel 
plan  emerged  from  a  meeting  of  some  40 
community  leaders. 

Stahuber  swears  that  although  the  novel 
plan — converting  the  all-black  school  Into  a 
central  facility  for  all  Union's  sixth  graders — 
was  among  nine  under  board  study,  it  also 
was  suggested  from  the  floor  at  that  meet- 
ing by  a  white  PTA  member. 

"Nobody  will  ever  believe  it,  but  we  didn't 
plant  that  man  there,"  the  superintendent 
said. 

Under  the  plan,  now  In  Its  second  year, 
black  youngsters  from  the  low-  and  middle- 
Income  Vauxhall  area — which  HEW  contends 
an  earlier  school  board  had  deliberately 
zoned  for  segregated  school — are  bused  to 
six  outlying  schools  for  kindergarten 
through  grade  5.  All  sixth  graders  are  bused 
(or,  in  the  case  of  neighborhood  blacks, 
walk)  to  the  "Central  Six." 

Thus  all  the  district  elementary  schools 
reflect  the  community  ratio  of  blacks — 11 
percent.  This  proportion  Is  maintained  at 
two  Junior  high  schools  by  "feeding"  them 
out  of  schools  that  youngsters  attend  for  fifth 
grade. 

The  number  of  buses  owned  and  bus-miles 
traveled  were  doubled,  but  not  all  of  that 
can  be  traced  to  desegregation,  Stahuber 
said.  The  new  plan  coincided  with  a  decision 
to  bus  more  pupils  in  general,  and  with  first 
operation  under  a  state  law  requiring  public 
schools  to  bus  parochial  and  private  school 
ttudents. 

Stahuber  believes  a  "Central  Six"  makes 
educational  sense  because  it  helps  prepare 
sixth  graders  to  leave  their  neighborhoods 
for  Junior  high  school.  At  the  same  time, 
the  school  can  concentrate  at  one  building 
special  sixth  grade  staff  and  programs  In 
counseling,  athletics  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, he  said. 

If  Union's  "Central  Six"  is  succeeding, 
Stahuber  and  many  in  the  community  credit 
It  to  Principal  Martin  ZwUlman,  a  genial, 
unflappable  educator  who  somewhat  re- 
sembles Don  Rlckles. 

"It  sounds  strange,"  said  Zwillman,  who 
?lso  headed  the  school  when  it  was  an  all- 
black  elementary,  "but  things  have  gone  so 
well  here  that  It's  frightening." 


Youngsters  "love  riding  the  school  bus." 
he  obseiTfed,  "because  they  have  a  ball  and 
see  new  parts  of  town — but  It's  a  little  sad 
at  2:30  to  see  the  black  kids  standing  at 
the  curb  waving  good-bye  to  white  kids 
going  home  to  their  neighborhoods." 

CHILDREN    GET    AI^NG    WEL.I. 

Far  from  experiencing  racial  troubles,  one 
teacher  told  me,  "the  children  are  intrigued 
with  each  other — perhaps  a  little  too  friendly 
for  getting  the  work  done." 

A  white  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  Liotta,  who 
lives  across  town  and  headed  Zwlllman's 
PTA  last  year,  said  she  once  had  bean  'defi- 
nitely opposed  to  busing  kids  all  over  town." 

"I  still  feel  the  home  school  Is  best,  but 
I  suppose  this  will  work  out,"  she  said,  add- 
ing, ".Some  still  may  have  some  reservations, 
but  as  long  as  the  decision  is  made,  we  might 
as  well  accept  it. 

"Racially,  I  have  no  objections  whatever — 
many  of  my  friends  are  Negroes." 

A  black  mother,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hlghtower, 
noted  that  "blocks  are  bearing  the  larger 
part  of  the  (busing)  burden."  Some  parents 
were  willing  to  retain  their  all-black  neigh- 
borhood school,  she  reported,  "but  when  they 
look  at  the  entire  picture,  people  realize 
that  what  they  should  be  interested  In  is 
their  children's  education,  and  the  majority 
anticipate  that  in  the  long  run  this  is  the 
better  thing  for  the  children." 

Both  Stahuber  and  Zwillman  got  awards 
for  the  first  year  under  iutcjratlon— the 
superintendent's  from  the  Black  Student 
Coalition  and  Zwlllman's  from  his  more  than 
600  students. 

Proudly  Stahuber  displays  a  letter  from  a 
white  mother  who  wrote  "as  a  parent  who 
was  quite  up.set  at  the  prospect  of  my  son 
traveling  by  bus  to  the  other  side  of  town." 

But,  under  a  "well-qunllScd  faculty" 
headed  by  a  "dynamic  principal  loved  and 
respected  by  children  and  teachers  alike," 
this  mother  wrote,  "what  could  have  been  a 
disaster  turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  learn- 
ing experience." 

As  I  prepared  to  leave  Union,  Stahuber 
said,  "I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  and  tell  you 
that  53,000  people  of  Union  Township  are 
Just  overjoyed  that  they've  done  a  christlan- 
like  deed. 

"I'm  still  called  a  nigger  lover  by  some. 
But  I  have  to  assume  that  down  deep  people 
accept  this  for  more  than  Just  a  board  man- 
date-^and  feel  that  It's  right  and  good." 

FERNDALE,     MICH. 

Ironically,  more  than  half  of  the  $265,000 
federal  aid  that  this  school  system  Just  out- 
side Detroit  stands  to  lose  by  refusing  to 
desegregate  Grant  School  has  been  used  at 
that  all-black  school — to  make  classes  smaller 
and  add  teacher-helpers. 

Ferndale's  state  aid  of  nearly  $3  million 
also  Is  Imperiled  under  Michigan  laws,  should 
the  final  federal  decision  go  against  the 
school  board. 

The  board  based  Its  refusal  to  obey  HEW's 
order  on  the  claim  that  It  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  segregat?d  nature  of  the  Grant 
neighborhood  and  did  not  act  In  a  racially 
discriminatory  manner  In  maintaining  Grant 
as  a  neighborhood  school. 

HEW  hearing  examiner  Horace  Robblns, 
however,  found  that  Grant  "Is  and  was  a  de 
Jure  segregated  school"  and  that  board  policy 
for  44  years  "has  been  consistently  one  of 
segregating  the  Negro  children  residing  in 
the  Grant  area." 

An  official  reply  stated:  "The  board  recog- 
nizes that  de  facto  segregation  exists  at 
Grant  School.  It  further  recognizes  that  real 
educational  problems  exist  at  Grant  School." 

This  referred  to  the  finding,  some  years 
ago,  that  three-fourths  of  Grant's  325  black 
youngsters  were  reading  two  years  or  more 
below  grade  level.  The  board  launched  an 
Intensive  "compensatory"  program,  directing 
extra  federcd  funds  into  Grant. 

Results  so  far  have  been  "minimal,"  ac- 


cording to  a  school  spokesman,  and  other 
possibilities — even  a  "project  prime"  to  work 
with  parents  of  one-year-olds — are  being 
considered. 

Ferndale  operates  desegregated,  10  percent 
black  Junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  Its 
nine  other  elementarles  are  largely  white 
neighborhood  schools.  Busing  Is  nonexistent 
except  for  the  handicapped. 

SEVERAL  WATS  TO  INTEGRATE 

Although  the  board  has  recognized  that 
Grant  could  be  desegregated  in  several  ways, 
none  of  these  plans  has  been  adopted. 

"I  think  there  are  those  in  the  black  com- 
munity reasonably  satisfied  with  Grant's  lo- 
cation," Dr.  Ward  Peter;on,  school  board 
chairman,  said. 

One  black  spokesman.  Ernest  Wilson, 
chairmai  of  the  Committee  for  Equal  Op- 
portunitv  in  Education,  seemed  both  to  con- 
firm and  contradict  this: 

"Our  prime  concern  is  quality  education  r,t 
Grant — not  whether  the  school  is  desepre- 
f?ated.  But  it  seems  the  only  way  we're  going 
to  get  quality  education  here  is  to  de?^- 
regate. 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
this  school,  because  if  it  had  qur>llty  educr- 
t!or,  whites  would  have  no  objection  to  thetr 
kids  going  there — and  they  do  object." 

Merely  redrawing  a  boundary  with  another 
school  a  half-mile  away  would  de-egresnte 
Grant,  Wilson  pointed  out. 

Ferndale's  ultimate  appeal  wl'hln  HEW — 
before  going  Into  court — is  to  Secretary  El- 
liot Richardson,  who  takes  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration position  that  cegresatlon  caused  by 
neighborhood  racial  patterns  does  not  un^f^r 
the   Constitution,  require   correction. 

HEW  examiner  Robblns  specifically  avoided 
ruMng  that  the  all-black  neighborhood  sur- 
rounding Grant  automatically  make.?  ir  a 
de  Jure  segregated  school.  Such  a  decision 
Robbins  Intimated,  Is  better  left  to  the 
courts. 

PONTIAC     APPEALS     COURT     RULING 

Some  15  miles  north  of  Ferndale.  there 
Is  resistance  to  desegregation  In  Pcntiac. 
Mich.,  where  It  was  ordered  by  a  federal 
court  In  a  ca.se  started  by  the  local  NAACP. 
The  court  order  is  not  yet  In  force,  because  it 
Is  being  appealed,  but  the  school  administra- 
tion Is  ready  with  a  far-reaching  desegreca- 
tion  plan — although  the  school  beard  dislikes 
It  and  never  has  officially  adopted  It. 

In  this  city  of  85,000.  where  three  large 
General  Motors  plants  plu^  affiliated  Indu.s- 
tries  normally  dominate  a  now-.=^trli:ebound 
Job  picture,  the  federal  court  found  de  jvre 
.school  .segregation.  Despite  announced  sood 
Intentions,  the  board  did  not  try  to  counter- 
act residential  segregation  in  locating  new 
schools.   Judge  Damon  Keith  held. 

Furthermore,  In  a  theme  running  through 
many  recent  desegregation  decisions,  the 
Judge  said  that  "historically  black  teachers 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  assigned  to 
black  schools  and  white  teachers  assigned  to 
white  schools. 

"Segregation  of  faculties  alone  is  su.'Bcl<'nt 
for  a  finding  that  discrimination  as  to  ra^e 
has  occurred  and  that  the  board  Is  guilty  of 
de  jure  segregation,"  Judge  Keith  held. 

Under  the  plan  admlnlstratC'rs  designed 
for  this  school  system  of  25,000  students,  31 
percent  of  them  black,  high  school  bound- 
aries would  be  shifted  to  more  nearly  equal- 
ize the  races  at  Central,  48  percent  black, 
and  Northern,  15  percent.  Junior  highs 
would  be  desegrega'i,ed  by  creating  single- 
grade  schools. 

Kindergarteners  would  attend  neighbor- 
hood schools,  but  each  grade  school  would 
combine  a  kindergarten  with  two  other 
grades — first  and  second,  third  and  fourth,  or 
fifth  and  sixth.  Thus  youngsters  would  be  in 
a  neighborhood  school  for  kindergarten  plus 
two  of  their  six  elementary  years,  and  be 
bused  out  for  four  years. 
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'.  'wo- thirds  of  students  in  grades  1  through 
9  \  fould  be  bused,  according  to  William  J. 
La(  y,  assistant  superintendent,  and  the 
sell  ools  would  need  70  more  buses  than  the  35 
n  j\  operated. 

divisive  school  board  election  last  spring 
changed  a  board  that  stood  4-to-3  against  the 
bui  ing  plan  to  a  5-to-2  majority,  with  both 
nM  lorlty  members  black. 

\  'hlle  Pontiac  awaits  final  word  from  the 
cov  rts,  all  has  not  been  quiet.  Rock-throwing 
rac  al  clashes  erupted  three  times  early  this 
ith  at  downtown  Central  high.  Four  white 
yailths  and  one  black  were  shot — with  one 
vh  te   serioxisly   injtired — and   three   youths, 
iaJ  blacks,  and  a   Mexican- American,  were 
.>ted. 
.4fler   being    closed    for    three    days,   over- 
do vded  Central  High  was  reopened  under  a 
cl  '-ed  campus"   order   forbidding  students 
t'     eave  the  locked  building  during  the  day. 
ih   racially   divided   Pontiac,   according   to 
reports,  tension  remains  high. 

I-.',  Dispute  Is  Paralyzing:  Integration 
Is  Paltering  in  Denver 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 
;    there   weren't  some  glimmer  of  hope, 
I'd  be  out  there  with  a  Molotov  cocktail — 
and  I  don't  have  one." 

us  was   no   black   revolutionary   talking, 
George  L.  Brown  Jr..  45.  16-year  Colorado 
legislator,   new   director  of   the  Urban 
itlou  in  metropolitan  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
umounced  candidate  lor  mayor  next  year. 
Ksnsan  who  has  lived  in  Denver  for  20 
s.    Brown,    a    one-time    newspaperman, 
acterized  the  situation  in  Denver's  reluc- 
'aiikly  desegregating  schools  as  "chaos"  and 
deed: 

"ve  given  up  any  Ideas  that  we  can  reach 
our  goals  by  appealing  to  folks'  goodwill — 
we'  e  Just  got  to  devise  better  w.iys  to  appeal 
heir  selfish  interests." 
itst  summer  a  white  Denver  attorney  and 
rights  activist  told  Sen.  Walter  Mon- 
dalfe's  Committee  on  Equal  Educ.itional 
Op  lortunity: 

:f  we  cannot  find  positive  solutions  in 
Dei  ver — if  we  can't  end  racial  segregation  in 
hoi  smg  and  education — then  I  don't  think 
:<in  do  it  anywhere." 

ichard  E.  Young,  who  said  thai  in  Wash- 
ington, repeated  It  to  me  in  his  Denver  office: 
iVith  proper  leadership  from  our  board  of 
education.  I'm  convinced  our  schools  could 
not  only  be  Integrated  but  education  could 
be  improved  five-fold,"  Young  said.  "But 
we'  e  getting  just  the  opposite:  the  school 
buj  rd  is  not  leading,  educational  quality  is 
rui  nlng  downhill  and  we're  becoming  medi- 
ocr  >  in  everything  we  do. 

The  board  majority  Is  so  tied  up  on  the 
bu  :ng  Issue  that  anything  that  gets  done  in 
oui  schools  will  be  done  by  the  federal  dis- 
tri(  t  court — and  I  don't  think  the  court 
she  uld  be  running  cur  schools." 

I  C)r  that  conclusion,  integrationlst  Young 
wo'  lid  win  agreement  from  many  an  other- 
wisp-disagreeing  Denverlte.  and  perhaps  from 
who  has  seen  this  city  of  525,000 — 
resembling  Minneapolis  in  size  and  reputa- 
for    progresslveness — tear    Itself    apart 
coiu-t-ordered  desegregation. 

plainly,  despite  long-range  notes  of 
sounded  by  Sen.  Brown,  who  is  black, 
Young,  Denver — where  racial  Incidents 
forced  two  schools  to  close  temporarily 
to  keep  police  on  hand  when  open — is 
making  It." 
Ours  Is  not  the  most  enviable  situation  In 
th(  world,"  says  Howard  L.  Johnson,  62,  a 
40-  year  employee  of  the  Denver  school  system 
wli  0  was  elevated  to  superintendent  this  fall 
jus  t  In  time  to  preside  over  the  first  of  three 
an  lual  steps  toward  desegregation  ordered 
by  US.  District  Judge  William  E.  Doyle. 

i  eemingly  well-intentioned,  but  at  this 
sta  ;e  of  his  career  hardly  ready  to  push  his 
scqool  board  beyond  forced  acceptance  of  the 
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court  mandate,  Johnson  finds  his  community 
'definitely  polarized"  and  evidencing  "defi- 
nite feelings  of  antagonism"  toward  Judge 
Doyle's  order. 

It  is  a  complex  order,  principally  affecting 
17  heavily  minority  schools  in  a  system  of 
96,000  youngsters — 65  percent  white,  20  per- 
cent Spanish-American  and  15  percent  black. 
By  1972,  Judge  Doyle  ordered,  no  school 
should  have  less  than  50  percent  white 
("Anglos") . 

When  I  visited  Denver,  there  had  been  one 
racial  flare-up  and  a  brief  closing  of  George 
Washington  High  School,  a  college-oriented 
senior  high  in  a  largely  white,  middle-class 
east-side  area.  The  school  had  become  over- 
crowded with  the  addition  of  some  250  black 
.students,  bused  in.  not  too  willingly,  from 
Eastern,  their  neighborhood  school. 

Since  then  violence  has  erupted  again — 
reportedly  over  the  presence  of  undercover 
policemen  seeking  narcotics—  and  the  school, 
closed  for  a  week,  v.-as  scheduled  to  reopen 
this  week  on  split  sessions  intended  to  reduce 
congestion. 

Although  Johnson  insisted  that,  once  the 
court  order  became  final  in  June,  "we  tried 
as  concerted  a  drive  as  possible"  to  prepare 
the  George  Washington  student.,,  faculty  and 
community  for  desegregation,  others  criti- 
cize the  schools  for  not  having  done  more, 
sooner. 

The  fifst  incident  at  George  Washington, 
the  Denver  Post  said  editorially,  was  far  from 
representing  a  failure  of  forced  integration. 

"There  was  no  integration  there  of  any 
kind — there  is  only  do-;egregatioii.  bringing 
together  in  one  place  people  of  unlike  back- 
grounds.'' 

Other  Post  articles,  on  both  editorial  and 
news  pages,  pointed  to  the  lengthy  city- 
wide  preparation  for  integration  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.  In  contrast,  one  writer  noted,  even 
after  the  court's  intent  became  clear  last 
March,  Denver  principals  were  left  to  ini- 
tiate preparatory  human  relations  programs 
(ill  their  own. 

Attorney  William  Beriro,  the  school  board's 
coii.<;ervative  chairman,  called  busing-ln  of 
blacks  to  George  Washington  unprece- 
dented—in that  Denver  had  not  previously 
bused  high  school  students-  and  unfair — 
in  that  It  disrupted  students'  school,  club 
and  athletic  alTiliations. 

At  least  the  changes  should  have  affected 
(.Illy  entering  10th  graders.  Berge  said,  add- 
ing, "but  I  don't  believe  you  can  only  get 
an  education  if  you  attend  a  school  where  the 
percentage  of  your  race  is  the  same  as  It  Ir, 
in  the  community.  If  you  want,  you  can  gel 
as  good  an  education  (without  that) — if  fa- 
cilities are  equal." 

On  the  day  I  visited  George  Washington — 
early  enough  to  set.  the  arrival  of  a  half- 
dozen  uniformed  policemen,  kept  available 
but  out  of  sight — there  was  little  evidence 
of  informal  mixing  between  the  school's 
2.700  Anglos  and  300  blacks. 

Principal  Jack  C.  Beardshear  mentioned 
the  unwillingness  of  many  blacks  to  be  at 
his  school,  but  said  the  first  racial  flareup 
"was  one  of  those  things  that  could  have 
been  averted." 

"We  had  to  Implement  desegregation  on 
short  notice  and  the  result  was  frustration 
and  alienation,"  he  said.  "We  could  have 
had  a  better  setting  for  them  to  come  Into." 

The  first  closing  was  used  for  Intimate, 
small -group,  student -faculty  discussions. 
Plans  were  announced  to  add  black  teachers 
(the  school  had  only  two  among  130  at  first) 
and  more  "ethnic"  llterattire  In  the  library. 

Said  Beardshear,  a  25-year  veteran  of  Den- 
ver schools: 

"Schools  have  always  been  the  place  where 
great  social  problems  are  worked  out  and 
this  Is  just  a  change  In  society.  Schools 
somehow  have  to  change  with  It — we  don't 
quite  know  how,  but  we  must  and  we  know 


there's  no  sense  In  looking  over  otir  shoul- 
der and  telling  how  things  used  to  be. 

"I  think  we  can  build  something  positive 
out  of  all  this.  If  we  can't,  I  don't  know 
where  I'll  go  to  work  next." 

Highly  critical  of  the  lack  of  preparation 
at  the  school,  however,  was  the  woman 
who  brought  Denver's  desegregation  crisis 
to  a  head  18  months  ago — Mrs  Rachel  Noel 
the  stately,  deep-voiced  professor  of  black 
studies  and  sociology  who  Is  the  school 
board's  only  black  and  only  woman  member. 

Charging  administrators  with  "doing  noth-i 
ing"  after  the  Judge's  march  order— because 
they  thought  an  appeals  court  might  sus- 
pend it— Mrs  Noel  asked:  "Why  couldn't 
they  go  ahead  and  act— rather  than  react? 

"Everyone  knew  what  needed  to  be  done 
at  GW— there  was  nothing  so  new  about  It. 

"They  needed  human  relations  training 
for  teachers,  black  history  resources  in  the 
library,  counselors  not  Just  college-oriented, 
planning  in  every  aspect  of  the  curriculum- 
even  down  to  the  kind  of  food  served  in  the 
lunchroom". 

Mrs  Noel  does  not  plan  to  seek  reelection 
next  spring.  "I  dont'  think  I  could  get  re- 
elected," she  says  after  one  six-year  term. 

It  was  afler  her  three  desegregation  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  last  year  by  a  5-to-2 
board  vote  that  Denver  underwent  a  searing 
elec  ion  campaign  that  saw  two  who  voted 
with  hor  snowed  under  by  two  men  claiming 
they  favored  voluntary — not  forced— deseg- 
regrttion. 

Immediately  after  that  election  had  con- 
verted the  board  to  4-to-3  opposition  to  Mrs, 
Noels  proposals,  the  new  majority  rescinded 
Ihrm.  It  was  this  overt  action — promptly 
challenged  by  eight  parents  represented  by 
a  corps  of  volunteer  attorneys,  including 
Denver's  largest  law  firm— that  Judge  Doyle 
qulL'kly  branded  as  "de  jure"  segregation. 

He  fust  ordered  the  Noel  resolutions  re- 
in.'^taied  and  then,  in  March  after  a  lengthy 
trial,  round  Denver's  minority  schools  un- 
equal and  thus  in  violation  of  the  14th 
(equal  protection)  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Con'iti'aition. 

Last  May,  after  hearing  testimony  from 
sucli  experrs  as  Johns  Hopkins'  Dr.  James 
Coleman,  Doyle  concluded  that  "improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  education  In  the  mi- 
nority schools  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
H  program  of  desegregation  and  integration." 

Altiiough  the  judge  expre.=;sed  hope  that 
mandatory  busing  would  be  "avoided  to  the 
extent  possible,"  this  is  t!;e  ruling  under 
which  Denver  currently  chafes. 

Depth  of  community  feeling  on  the  issue 
is  clear.  Mrs.  Allegra  Saunders,  who  voted 
with  Mrs.  Noel  with  some  reservations,  not 
only  lost  her  school  board  seat  on  account  of 
It  but  also  was  unseated,  in  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary, from  the  state  Senate.  "They"  spread 
the  (false)  rumor  that  she  and  her  husband 
had  sold  their  home  to  Negroes,  she  told  me. 

The  school  issue  also  may  affect  Tuesday's 
congressional  election — Craig  Barnes,  34,  who 
unseated  Rep  Byron  Rogers,  a  20-year  vet- 
eran, in  Denver's  Democratic  primary,  was 
one  of  the  attorneys — termed  "professional 
do-gooders"  by  school  board  President 
Berge — who  helped  prosecute  the  lawsuit. 

His  underdog  Republican  opponent,  after 
initially  saying  he  would  avoid  the  Issue,  has 
taken  to  calling  busing  "the  worst  kind  of 
racism" — and  may  have  cut  into  Barnes'  early 
lead. 

In  another,  far  smaller  community.  South 
Holland,  just  outside  Chicago,  111.,  court-or- 
dered desegregation  is  in  its  third,  grudging 
year  in  a  community  described  by  its  school 
superintendent  as  "mad  as  hell." 

Since  1968,  South  Holland  schools  report 
losing  about  1,000 — or  about  one-third — of 
their  students.  Although  the  exodus  seems 
to  have  slowed,  most  of  the  departed  are 
white  and  each  represents  a  loss  in  state  aid 
of  $350  to  the  schools'  deficit-plagued  budget. 
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"For  an  American  who  is  devoted  to  his 
country  or  wants  to  believe  m  the  intelli- 
gence and  goodwill  of  Its  citizens.  It  Is  very 
painful  to  contemplate  and  dlfflcult  to  un- 
derstand the  continued  resistance  to  school 
desegregation." 

In  these  terms  wrote  U.S.  District  Judge 
Julius  J.  Hoffman,  75,  in  finally  ordering  the 
South  Holland  elementary  school  district 
desegregated  last  year. 

But,  understandable  or  not,  the  school 
district — which  once  had  all-black  schools 
m  the  across-the- tracks  black  community  of 
Phoenix — continues  to  resist  even  as  desegre- 
gation goes  on. 

"The  trouble  with  a  case  like  this  is  that 
when  blacks  and  whites  fight  each  other, 
they  forget  about  education  and  kids  and 
get  so  angry  they  just  don't  care,"  Dr.  Thom- 
as Van  Dam,  superintendent  since  1968,  said. 

His  words  were  the  Ironic  corollary  of  what 
I  was  told  later  in  desegregated  Riverside, 
Calif. — that  only  by  stressing  quality  educa- 
tion, not  race-mixing,  could  Integration 
succeed. 

■Van  Dam,  a  one-time  Chicago  principal, 
recounted  the  steps  he  Is  taking  to  imple- 
ment desegregation,  but  did  not  spare  criti- 
cism of  Hoffman's  order  or  his  conduct  of 
the  trial.  The  superintendent  also  scorned 
the  idea  of  "using  our  schools  to  solve  a 
social  problem — one  that  Congress  doesn't 
have  the  guts  to  face  itself." 

Under  the  final  court  order,  the  schools 
were  desegregated  by  busing  youngsters 
(through  fifth  grade)  to  white  schools  out- 
side of  Phoenix  and  converting  the  two  once- 
black  schools  there  into  a  center  for  all  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  graders. 

Van  Dam  claimed  Hoffman  adopted  a  U.S. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
plan  arrived  at  after  "superficial  study."  Tlie 
fact  that  the  plan  transports  all  black  young- 
sters from  the  poorest  Phoenix  area  to  the 
same  white  school  "shows  real  Intelligence," 
Van  Dam  declared  sarcastically. 

Busing  costs,  he  reported,  are  up  from 
$14,000  to  $61,000  a  year.  With  two  school 
funds  showing  deficits  and  depending  on 
borrowing  against  future  collections,  "we're 
going  to  be  bankrupt  within  a  year  If  we 
don't  get  a  raise  in  taxes,"  the  superintend- 
ent said. 

Such  a  raise  has  been  rejected  three  times 
by  local  voters  since  1968,  however,  and  Van 
Dam  currently  Is  trying  to  latch  onto  fed- 
eral funds  newly  made  available  to  deseg- 
regating schools  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Although  he  has  pared  his  administra- 
tive staff.  Van  Dam  says  he  tries  to  keep  his 
schools  attractive  by  maintaining  a  superior 
program  and  experimenting  with  new  cur- 
riculum ideas,  including  minority  history. 
Still,  the  wide  ability-spread  in  some  class- 
rooms, he  maintains,  "creates  chaos." 

He  commends  the  community's  black  and 
white  residents  for  avoiding  violent  con- 
frontations— so  far. 

Although  his  2.000  students  are  38  per- 
cent black  this  year — up  from  30  a  year 
ago — Van  Dam  believes  that  now  "we  may 
have  Slopped  the  flight  of  white  kids." 

Because  he  still  hopes  the  Supreme  Court 
will  rule  on  South  Holland's  case,  Van  Dam 
declined  to  permit  visits  to  his  schools. 

The  lone  black  school  board  member, 
Pershing  Broome,  a  teacher  In  a  neighbor- 
ing high  school,  said  he  supports  South 
Holland's  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
cause "I  want  to  see  this  settled  by  the  high- 
est authority." 

Board  Had  Failed  To  Carry  Out 

Its  Integration  Plans 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Pasadena,  Calif.— "I'd  kinda  liked  to  have 

done  it  Just  because  it  was  the  right  thing  to 

do." 

Pasadena's  school  superintendent,  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Hornbeck,  was  talking  about  the 


sweeping  integration  that  has  taken  place 
this  year  In  the  schools  of  this  fabled  south- 
ern California  city. 

"My  own  feeling  is  that  we  could  have 
done  a  smoother  Job  without  the  court  de- 
cision— and  avoided  the  recall  and  all  this 
dissension,"  Hornbeck,  43,  said. 

But  Pasadena  didn't  have  that  luxury: 
The  "Pasadena  Plan" — which  Hornbeck  likes 
to  call  "superior  education  in  an  integrated 
setting"  but  critics  call  "forced  crosstown 
busing" — was  initiated,  after  a  long-pending 
lawsuit,  under  federal  court  order. 

And  the  three-member  school  board  ma- 
jority that  voted  for  the  plan— and  against 
appealing  Judge  Manuel  Real's  decision  last 
January — have  just  survived  a  bitter  recall 
election  by  narrow  margins,  none  greater 
than  3'/2   percent. 

Best  known  for  the  Rose  Bowl,  Cal  Tech 
and  the  jet  propulsion  laboratory— and  for 
being  a  luxury  bedroom  and  shopping  com- 
munity on  the  fringe  of  Los  Angeles,  this 
city  of  125,000  can  hardly  live  up  to  its  press 
notices. 

"Most  of  what  people  know  about  Pasa- 
dena is  a  stereotype  that  no  longer  exisis," 
said  Hornbeck,  a  Los  Angeles  native  and  18- 
year  veteran  of  the  Pasadena  schools,  which 
he  has  headed  since  1968.  (Because  it  in- 
cludes some  smaller  communities,  the  school 
district  population  is  close  to  200,000.) 

People  who  think  of  us  as  a  sunny  vaca- 
tion town  are  often  surprised  to  find  that 
25  percent  of  Pasadenans  live  on  a  poverty 
income  and  that  our  schools  are  34  percent 
black,  wtlh  another  12  percent  Mexican — 
and  Orlental-.American,"  Hornbeck  told  me. 

DIVIDINC    line    down    THE    MIDDLE 

How  well  this  mixed  population  shares  this 
city  of  palm  trees,  sleek  shops  and  close- 
cropped  lawns  was  told,  with  pardonable 
oversimplification,  by  the  17-year-old  presi- 
dent of  the  Pasadena  high  school  student 
body: 

"There's  a  kind  of  dividing  line  down  the 
middle — one  side  white  and  the  other  black," 
said  Kam  Kuwata,  a  leader  in  the  student 
campaign  to  defeat  the  recall. 

"It's  a  sad  thing,"  Kuwata  went  on,  "almost 
two  separate  communities,  and  to  bridge  that 
gap  we  just  have  to  get  people  together.  The 
Pasadena  Plan  is  the  only  way  Pasadena  can 
survive  as  a  community." 

Lest  It  be  thought  that  Kuwata  exaggerated 
Pasadena's  racial  separatism,  consider  what 
Charles  Quaintance,  now  a  Minneapolis  at- 
torney, told  Sen.  Walter  Mondale's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  last 
Sept-ember. 

Quaintance,  who  as  a  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment civil  rights  lawyer  prosecuted  the  case 
against  Pasadena,  pointed  out  that  before 
Integration,  85  percent  of  the  city's  black 
youngsters  attended  eight  grade  schools, 
while  90  percent  of  the  whites  went  to  21 
others. 

Five  elementary  schools  never  had  had  a 
black  teacher,  and  last  year  there  were,  in 
fact,  only  four  black  Instructors  "east  of  the 
racial  divide"- — where  there  never  had  been 
a  black  principal,  Quantance  reported. 

One  teacher's  personnel  file  carried  the  no- 
tation "doesn't  like  Negroes"  .  .  .  when  one 
black  teacher-applicant  appeared  for  a  job 
interview,  a  receptionist  told  her,  "maids 
apply  downstairs." 

Against  this  long-established  atmosphere 
of  separatism,  three  families — one  black,  two 
white — launched  a  lawsuit  in  1967.  It  was 
intended  to  force  the  board  to  implement  a 
modest  plan  calculated  to  lessen  crowding  at 
Pasadena  high  school,  while  preserving  some 
racial  balance  at  increasingly  black  Muir 
high. 

PLAINTD-r  PLEASED  WITH  LAWSUIT 

"Best  thing  we  ever  did,"  Mrs.  James 
Spangler,  one  of  the  white  plaintiffs  said  to 
me,  of  the  lawsuit.  They  filed,  she  said,  be- 


cause she  and  her  stockbroker  husband. 
wearied  of  seeing  neighbors  flee  their  Alta- 
dena  neighborhood  as  schools  became  in- 
creasingly black,  told  themselves,  "Dammit, 
they're  not  going  to  move." 

(A  statistician  at  that  time  calculated  that 
Pasadena  whites  could  become  a  minority 
within  three  years.) 

It  was  this  lawsuit,  subsequently  moved 
from  state  to  federal  court,  that  the  Justice 
Department,  under  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  in  the  Democratic  Lyndon  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, joined  in  late  1968.  The  federal 
suit,  charging  the  school  board  with  deliber- 
ate acts  of  segregation,  was  the  first  federal 
desegregation  prosecution  on  the  West  Coast. 

By  the  time  the  suit  came  to  trial  early  this 
year,  the  school  board  had  become  pro-inte- 
gration by  3-to-2  margin  and  Albert  C.  Lowe, 
Jr..  a  44-year-old  furniture  dealer  of  Chinese 
ancestry,  had  become  the  board's  first  iion- 
whlte  member — and  its  president. 

Nevertheless,  the  all-Republican  board 
(Which  has  since  appointed  a  black  member 
also  Republican)  continued  to  contest  the 
government  suit: 

"We  all  believed  in  working  out  our  prob- 
lems without  a  government  mandate,"  Lowe 
explained.  "It  was  the  old  story— local  prob- 
lems, local  solutions — so  we  tried  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  for  two  years  more  to  elimi- 
nate the  existing  patterns  of  segregation." 

But,  Lowe  reported,  they  found  Judge  Real 
and  "the  government"  (Quaintance)  "ada- 
mant about  the  timetable." 

The  board  wanted  the  time,  Lowe  said,  to 
sell  the  rationale"  of  the  benefits  of  deseg- 
regation and  to  work  with  the  community  in 
evolving  a  solution,  probably  starting  de- 
segregation at  the  high  school  and  moving 
gradually  into  the  grade  schoolr. 

Judge  Real  ruled  last  January,  holdiiit;  iliat 
"racial  integration  provides  positive  educa- 
tional beneftis"  and  that  the  board  had  railed 
to  carry  out  its  announced  Integration  pians. 

BOARD  DECIDED  NOT  TO  APPEAL 

He  ordered  that  by  September  "there  shall 
be  no  school  in  the  district  with  a  majority 
of  any  minority  students"- — and  the  board  de- 
cided, 3-to-2.  against  appealing  the  decision. 

The  reasons.  Lowe  said,  were  'legal  and 
pragmatic  ":  having  already  spent  $65,000  in 
legal  fees  alone  and  an  estimated  total  of 
6200,000  in  fighting  the  lawsuit,  the  board 
was  advised  that  appeaUng  could  bring 
neither  an  immediate  stay  nor  much  prospect 
of  reversal.  Furthermore,  other  schools  al- 
ready were  appealing  similar  issues  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  board's  refusal  to  appeal,  however, 
was  one  reason  that  some  23.000  Pasadenans 
signed  recall  petitions  to  turn  out  Lowe  and 
the  two  who  voted  with  him.  After  that  elec- 
tion was  narrowly  decided  two  weeks  ago  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  board  trio,  Lowc'a  first 
post-election  comment  was : 

"The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  put  this 
community  back  together." 

The  board  still  might  have  avoided  the  de- 
visive  recall — that  saw  an  unprecedented  citi- 
zen eflfort  on  both  sides,  with  most  civic 
groups  backing  the  school  board — if  it  had 
gone  beyond  Judge  Real's  order,  Lowe  be- 
lieves. The  order  largely  affected  nine  ma- 
jority-black schools  and  would  have  left 
most  grade  schools  with  a  white  minority. 

"We  decided  this  was  educationally  un- 
sound and  racially  unstable,"  Lowe  said,  in 
obvious  reference  to  the  prospect  of  further 
"White  flight." 

"We  recognized  that  this  was  a  com- 
munity challenge  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
total  community  effort  to  meet  it." 

RETAINS  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONCEPT 

If  the  Pasadena  plan  does  not  preserve  the 
cherished  neighorbood  school,  it  does  retain 
the  neighborhood  concept,  Supt.  Homback 
pointed   out. 
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rade  schools  are  divided  into  klndergar- 
tlUrd  grade  "primaries"  and  grade  four- 
Ix  "elementaries."  Children  stay  close  to 

hofne  neighborhoods  for  half  of  their  ele- 
ilary  years  and  travel  to  another  school — 

alflng  with  their  neighborhood  friends — for 

th.  other  half. 

t  AAKCB  PRODUCES  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

I  >nce    at    school,    however,    neighborhood 
cli  [ues  are  split  up  .nto  Integrated  classes. 
We  think  that  children  staying  together 
Is  hiore  important  than  how  far  they  go  to 
school."  Hornbeck  told  me. 

here  are  educational  advantages  to  the 
ingement,  which  permits  more  speciali- 
on  at  each  type  of  school,  he  said.  There 
are  advantages  in  the  new  shilt  of  ninth 
from  junior  to  senior  high  schools, 
re4eMng  overcrowded  junior  highs  and  mak- 
more  courses  available  to  high  school 
men,  Hornbeck  believes. 
.  ilthough  the  plan  has  brought  every  Pasii- 
>a  school  within  5  percent  of  the  comniu- 
y  racial  pattern — and  no  school  has  more 
n  40-percent  minority  erjoUment — "It 
Lild  be  a  good  plan  if  it  had  nothing  to  do 
h  ethnic  balance,"  Hornbeck  maintains. 
]  !ut  to  critic  Henry  Marcheschi.  a  leader 
in  the  unsuccessful  recall  move  in  which  the 
thfee  incumbents  were  challenged  on  a  com- 
ballot  by  a  total  of  14  candidates,  the 
ae  is  "whether  forced  racial  bal.ince  is 
ln<  eed  the  answer  to  the  best  educational 
op  )ortunlty  for  our  children." 

There's  no  doubt  we  can  integrate  our 
iety,"  Marcheschi  said,  "but  if  we  do  it  by 
,  we  will  do  it  only  by  totalitarianism." 
'  ?he  million-dollar  busing  costs — which 
readily  admits  result  from  trans- 
ing  15,000  Instead  of  3.000  students — 
ay  be  negligible  compared  to  the  social 
Marcheschi  claimed.  Cub  and  Boy 
Brownie,  Campfire  Girl  and  church 
groups  have  reported  dlflRculty  in  organizing 
f )  erschool  programs  because  "kids  average 
hour  a  day  on  school  buses,"  he  said. 
:  lornbeck  vigorously  denies  critics'  claims 
th  it  busing  Is  financed  through  deficit 
spi  nding  ("Our  budget  is  completely  bal- 
an;ed")  and  denies  also  that  white  enroU- 
m<  nt  has  dropped  significantly  this  year. 

SLIGHT   DROP    IN    ATTENDANCE    NOTED 

Total  attendance  of  29,200  is  about  1  per- 
t  below  predictions,  with  the  white  per- 
tage  down  and  black  up  a  couple  of  per- 
,ge  points.  Both  shifts  are  scarcely  more 
thin  normal,  the  superintendent  said,  esti- 
t  ting  that  "we  may  have  lost  about  200 
o  (white)  students"  on  account  of  inte- 
gritlou. 
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Schools;   Children  Take  Busing  in  Stride 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Of  course  I  came  from  a  small  town  In 
Mi  inesota,  so  busing  was  nothing  new  to 
me ." 

"his.  from  Mrs.  Matt  Wadlelgh,  the  par- 
en  -volunteer  who  greeted  me  at  Longfel- 
lon '  School,  in  a  black  section  of  Berkeley, 
Ca.if. 

'at  Wadlelgh  Is  a  1946  University  of  Minne- 
soi  a  graduate  and  daughter  of  Ben  Gim- 
mi  stad.  retired  publisher  of  the  Dawson  Sen- 
lir  el. 


I  suppose  I  wasn't  eager  to  have  my  kids 
I  ied — I  liked  the  idea  that  they  could  walk 

school,"  she  said. 

'But  now  the  advantages  so  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  that  I'm  delighted — and  this 
;  lool  is  specially  exciting." 

The  Wadlelgh   twins.  Lief  and   Mette,   10, 

among  about  450  white  youngsters  bused 

fr^ra  Berkeley's  upper-income  Hills  area  to 

igfellow,  a  "Platlands"  school  of  more 
thfan  1,000  youngsters.  Integrated,  like  all 
Be  rkeley  schools,  since  1968. 

jongfellow  is  headed  by  the  city's  young- 
esi  principal,  Richard  Hunter,  31,  a  soft- 
sp  >ken,  Airo-wearing  Nebraska-bom  black. 


He  believes  In  Involving  parents  of  all  races, 
along  with  students  and  teachers,  in  the 
many  activities  that  seem  to  keep  his  school 
in  constant  ferment. 

While  Mrs.  Wadlelgh  coordinates  Longfel- 
low's volunteer  tutoring  plan,  her  bus-rid- 
ing afoh  graders,  she  reports,  have  acquired 
a  new,  broader  outlook:  "They  learned  that 
people  are  people  regardless  of  background — 
they  find  some  they  like  and  some  they 
don't— but  It's  based  on  personality,  not 
color." 

If  Mrs.  Wadlelgh  finds  busing  not  so  bad, 
the  former  Mlnne-otan  who  heads  Berkeley's 
schools  comes  down  hard  on  those  who  make 
It   their  reason  for  opposing  desegregation: 

"Busing  is  not  the  issue — it's  a  mode  of 
transportation,"  Dr.  Richard  L.  Foster  said. 
"The  issue  has  to  do  with  the  willingness  of 
white,  middle-class  parents  to  permit,  or  en- 
courage, their  kids  to  go  to  school  with  black 
kids. 

"We  ought  to  stop  talking  about  busing 
and  lay  it  right  where  it  is — racism.  Busing 
just  gives  people  a  socially  acceptable  excuse 
for  not  facing  themselves. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  a  few  days  earlier,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Noel,  the  one  black  on  the  school 
board,  told  me,  "1  don't  say  'busing'  any 
more — I  say  'transportation.' 

"After  all,  we  don't  have  to  be  wedded  to 
buses — some  day  we  might  be  talking  about 
monorails." 

The  California  Legislature  has  passed  a 
law  similar  to  one  that  Alderman  Mark 
Anderson  proposes  for  Minneapolis — barring 
racial-balance  busing  of  youngsters  wlthovit 
their  parents'  consent. 

But  schoolmen  with  whom  I  talked  were 
undismayed  at  this  law,  not  yet  in  force  be- 
cause of  a  court  challenge. 

Buses  are  merely  a  convenience  furnished 
free  by  the  schools,  I  was  told  often,  and 
parents  who  choose  not  to  use  them  must 
find  ways  to  get  their  youngsters  to  assigned 
schools. 

But  the  school  administration's  right  to 
assign  a  child  to  a  particular  school  has  not 
been  successfully  challenged,  these  educators 
always  emphasized,  and  It  probably  won't  be 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  a  child 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  attend  his 
neighborhood  school. 

I  rode  school  buses  in  Berkeley  and  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  and  watched  them  unload  In  sev- 
eral other  communities.  In  neither  place  did 
I  see  youngsters,  black  or  white,  taking  the 
ride — as  long  as  a  half  hour — In  any  but  a 
matter-of-fact  fashion. 

On  Mrs.  Louise  Parker's  Berkeley  Bus, 
where  riders  were  mostly  white,  I  listened 
while  two  fifth  graders,  one  black  and  one 
white,  made  a  date  to  toss  a  football  arotind 
later  that  afternoon. 

It  was  on  that  bus,  too,  that  John,  a 
taciturn  fifth  grader,  put  me  down  as  only 
a  10-year-old  can.  How  did  he  like  the  bus? 
I  asked,  "Fine."  Why  did  he  Uke  it?  "Be- 
cause I  live  Vx>  far  from  school  to  walk." 

In  Evanston,  I  saw  the  bus  used  as  a  tool 
of  Integration. 

"We  tised  to  have  a  vmlque  situation  here," 
Edward  C.  Pate,  the  black  principal  of  Col- 
lege Hill  School,  told  me.  "There  was  one 
Evanston  bus — all  black — and  one  Skokle 
bus — all  white. 

"I  redrew  the  bus  routes  so  now  any  child 
can  ride  either  bus — both  go  through  both 
communities.  That  lets  friends  ride  together 
and  uses  the  bus  to  help  make  integration 
work  instead  of  to  bring  about  segregation." 

When  I  rode  Mrs.  Josephine  Taylor's  bus — 
where  youngsters  chose  seats  with  obvious 
disregard  of  color — I  saw  the  effect  of  the 
change.  Still,  white  youngsters  got  off  first  in 
all-white  Skokle,  and  by  the  time  the  bus 
crossed  the  "great  divide,"  a  sanitation  canal, 
into  Evanston,  its  riders  were  all  black. 

In  Riverside.  Calif.,  integrated  schools  are 
under  detailed,  before-and-after  scrutiny  In 


a  research  study  headed  by  Prof.  Jane  Mercer 
of  the  Riverside  Branch  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Among  first  reports  from  more  than  5oo 
parent  interviews  was  an  appraisal  of  attl. 
ludes  toward  busing  after  three  years  of  it: 

"Over-all,"  the  report  says,  "about  one- 
fourth  of  the  parents  reported  problems  re- 
sulting from  busing,  both  in  1967  and  1369. 
Seventy-five  percent  reported  no  addltlonai 
problems.  There  was  little  difference  betwssn 
the  responses  of  parents  of  younger  and 
older  children." 

In  1967  and  1969,  the  report  showed,  bus- 
ing appeared  to  generate  special  problems 
least  for  white  parents  and  most  for  Mexican- 
AmerlcaziS,  with  blacks  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. 

If  one  school  system  makes  the  bus  an  In- 
tegrating device,  others  that  I  visited  use  a 
great  variety  of  other  Innovations,  or  plan  to 
do  so,  to  assist  desegregation. 

In  Pontlac,  Mich.,  where  desegregation  has 
been  delayed  by  appeal  of  a  court  order,  con- 
struction is  under  way  on  a  $6-mllllon  down- 
town "human  resources  center." 

Nicknamed  "Child  City,"  this  mammoth 
structure  on  a  14-acre  urban-renewal  site 
will  be  basically  an  "educational  park."  It 
will  replace  at  least  two  and  possibly  four 
aging  core-city  schools,  half  predominantly 
white  and  half  heavily  black,  and  will  pro- 
vide learning  space  for  about  1,400  young- 
sters. 

The  center  also  will  bouse  pre-school,  col- 
legiate  and  adult-education  facilities;  spe- 
cial quarters  for  teaching  the  handicapped; 
citywide  health,  welfare  and  recreation  serv- 
ices and  a  theater,  restaurant  and  gymna- 
sium. 

Scheduled  for  at  least  partial  opening  next 
September,  the  center  is  unique  because  it 
is  the  first  joint  school-community  facility 
to  receive  federal  aid — $1.2  million  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Metro  Denver  Urban 
Coalition,  as  a  pilot  project  that  will  be  ex- 
panded if  it  works,  will  establish  "advocate 
committees"  at  20  schools. 

Formed  of  Interested  citizens  who  know 
a  school  and  its  surrovindlng  community, 
the  specially  trained  committee  will  give 
parents  or  children  an  "advocate"  to  turn 
to  if  they  believe  that  they  have  been  un- 
fairly treated  at  school.  Advocates  will  also 
be  available  to  aid  those  who  are  merely  un- 
aware of  procedures  In  Denver's  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  reluctantly  desegregating. 

At  another  Longfellow  School,  in  the  poor- 
est area  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  Principal  David 
Tew,  working  with  parents  and  teachers,  has 
developed  the  LASER  program — "Learning 
Achievement  Through  Saturated  Educational 
Resources." 

Supt.  Ray  Berry  believes  that  Tew,  39, 
white,  who  heads  a  school  that  is  23  percent 
black  and  30  percent  Mexican,  may  have  hit 
upon  "the  big  step  forward  that  takes  us  to 
a  new  plateau." 

In  three  subjects  considered  of  key  im- 
portance— Language  arts,  mathematics  and, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  physical  education — 
Tew's  faculty  has  developed  sets  of  step-by- 
step,  "bite-size"  learning  goals. 

In  Tew's  "spiral  curriculum,"  these  goals 
are  of  increasing  difficulty.  Teachers  assess 
each  pupil's  individual  needs,  group  together 
those  with  the  same  problems  and  thus  can 
report  each  child's  progress  to  his  parents  In 
a  new  and  supposedly  more  understandable 
way. 

In  Gary,  Ind.,  the  nation's  first  experiment 
with  turning  an  entire  school  over  to  a 
private  educational  contractor  on  a  "no 
progress-no  payment"  basis  Is  under  way 
at  all-black  Banneker  School. 

Although  this  contract  with  Behavioral 
Research  Laboratories  (BRL)  of  New  York, 
N.Y.,  and  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  was  supposed  to 
make  Banneker  so  attractive  that  white  par- 
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ents  would  send  their  children  there,  it 
failed  to  do  so.  The  700  Banneker  pupils  in 
the  project  are  all  black  or  "Latin,"  accord- 
ing to  Supt.  Gordon  L.  McAndrew. 

Gary,  a  steel-milling  town  known  for  its 
black  mayor,  Richard  Hatcher,  is  60  per- 
cent black,  10  percent  Latin  and  30  percent 

white. 

McAudrew,  who  has  desegrated  his  faculty, 
has  not  attempted  to  do  the  same  with 
students.  "We  would  need  massive  two-way 
busing  to  do  it  effectively  and  neither  the 
black  nor  the  white  community  wants  it," 
said  McAndrew,  44,  a  North  Carolina  edu- 
cator, who  is  highly  regarded  by  other 
members  of  his  profession. 

The    "performance    contract"    with    BRL 
nearly  caused  a  strike  by  Gary's  2,100  union 
teachers,  who  contended  that  it  constituted 
a  multiple  violation  of  their  contract.  They 
called  off  their  strike  at  the  last  minute. 

Most  of  the  educators  I  interviewed  told 
me  it  is  too  early  to  judge  long-range  effects 
of  desegregation  on  youngsters'  schoolwork 
and  attitudes. 

Supt.  Fred  Stahuber,  in  Union,  N.J.,  said 
that  preliminary  studies  showed  "much  high- 
er" attendance  by  blacks  bused  under  the 
desegregation  plan,  plus  some  evidence  that 
they  were  doing  better  on  achievement  tests. 
"At  least,"  he  Said,  "it's  not  going  the  other 

way." 

"Principals  tell  me  the  attitude  of  black 
youngsters  is  beginning  to  change— they  are 
more  positively  oriented  toward  schools  and 
less  aggressive,'  Stahuber  said.  So  far,  he 
noted,  Integration  has  had  "no  negative  ef- 
fect in  any  way,  shape  or  form  on  white 
kids." 

Critics  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  integration 
claim  that  Berkeley's  integrated  schools  have 
suffered  a  drop  in  reading  scores.  But,  Berke- 
ley Supt.  Foster  said  that  scores  continue  to 
rise— although  white  youngsters  progress 
faster  than  blacks.  The  school  board  has 
taken  a  number  of  actions  (previously  re- 
ported in  this  series)  in  an  effort  to  counter- 
act this,  Foster  said. 

Just  coming  out  of  the  computers  are  the 
results  of  perhaps  the  most  extensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  integration — Prof.  Mercer's 
three-year  research  on  1,776  Riverside  young- 
sters. The  study  examines  about  120  dif- 
ferent items  reported  by  the  students  and 
their  parents,  classmates  and  teachers. 

So  far.  Dr.  Mercer  will  say  only  that  one 
year  is  too  soon  to  observe  significant  change 
after  Integration.  However,  she  says  that 
after  three  years,  "They're  not  standing 
still — changes  are  taking  place." 

If  my  visits  to  a  sampling  of  schools  in  a 
half-dozen  states  provide  a  mixed  picture 
of  what  is  going  on  in  desegregation,  the 
future  is  doubly  uncertain,  since  it  depends 
so  heavily  on  what  the  Supreme  Court  will 
say  about  purportedly  de  facto  racial  isola- 
tion. 

Certainly  this  survey  has  shown  that 
Northern  and  Western  schools  can  make  de- 
segregation work  if  they  want  it  to.  The 
survey  also  has  shown,  as  a  Denver  at- 
torney put  it,  that  "when  you  have  a  ma- 
jority of  school  board  members  who  really 
want  integration  to  fail,  it's  an  easy  thing  to 
bring  about." 

Federal  civil-rights  enforcers — In  both  the 
departments  of  justice  and  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare — cite  the  tremendously  dif- 
flctilt  and  time-consuming  work  of  proving 
that  what  may  look  like  chance  segregation 
actually  results  from  some  official  act,  per- 
haps long  past,  and  therefore  is  subject  to 
federal  Intervention. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  segregation  waa 
mentioned  by  Neil  Sullivan,  the  man  who 
desegregated  Berkeley  schools  and  who  now 
is  Massachusetts  education  commissioner. 

He  told  Minnesota  Sen.  Walter  Mondaie's 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity last  summer  that  school  boards  like 
those  in  Los  Angeles  and  Denver  "expend 


untold  sums  of  money  and  effort  in  the 
courts  to  justify  their  refusal  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

"I  have  served  as  witness  in  both  cases 
and  assure  you  that  thousands  of  children 
in  these  two  cities  would  be  receiving  better 
education  today  if  monies  spent  by  these 
boards  in  fighting  school  desegregation  had 
been  directed  instead  to  implementing  it," 
Sullivan  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  observation  about 
integration  was  made  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
William  E.  Doyle  In  Denver. 

"There  is  no  assurance,"  he  said  last  May, 
when  he  ordered  Denver's  desegregation, 
"that  the  program  here  prescribed  will  fully 
succeed. 

"It's  success  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
the  effort  which  is  expended — and  on  the 
spirit  In  which  that  endeavor  i.-;  carried  out." 

The  Futlre  For  Integrated  Kducation 

In  school  integration  as  in  most  other 
controversial  social  issues,  leadership  is  the 
key  to  progress,  and  lack  of  leadership  leaves 
a  vacuum  for  an  onrush  of  reaction.  This 
seems  to  be  tlie  single  most  important  find- 
ing in  the  "Schools  and  Race"  series  last 
week  by  Richard  P.  Kleeman  of  The  Tribune  s 
Washington  Bureau.  Leadership  helped 
achieve  successful  integration  In  Berkeley. 
Riverside  and  Evanston.  Lack  of  leadership 
or  outright  resistance  is  adding  to  problems 
in  Denver,  Pontiac  and  Ferndale. 

Most  public  officials  today  are  either  seek- 
ing to  avoid  the  issue  or  trying  to  capitalize 
on  public  fears.  Al  the  national  level,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  campaigns  for  the  neighborhood 
school  in  a  veiled  thrust  against  integra- 
tion. Yet.  Mr.  Nixons  own  school  desegrega- 
tion statement  of  last  March  cited  research 
showing  that  integration  Improves  the 
quality  of  education.  At  the  local  level, 
Minneapolis  Alderman  Mark  Anderson  seeks 
state  legislation  to  outlaw  mandatory  bus- 
ing for  racial  balance.  Anderson  talks  of 
desegrated  housing  as  a  means  of  gaining 
a  better  racial  mix  In  the  schools.  Yet, 
Anderson  voted  against  the  city's  open- 
housing  ordinance  in  1967. 

Even  the  most  ardent  integratlonlsts  have 
to  admit  that  such  a  political  climate  makes 
school  integration  difficult  to  achieve  under 
any  circumstances.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  few  northern  cities,  large  or  small,  have 
been  doing  much  to  correct  racial  imbalance 
these  days  except  under  court  orders.  The  few 
cities  that  have  integrated  their  schools 
voluntarily  are  mostly  university  towns,  and 
they  did  so  earlier  when  the  climate  was 
more  favorable. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  northern-style  school 
segregation,  therefore,  seems  to  He  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  Is  expected  to 
rule  on  the  issue  next  year.  Whatever  the 
court's  ruling,  however,  we  do  not  think 
educators  and  citizens  in  Minneapolis  or 
elsewhere  should  give  up  the  effort  to  achieve 
truly  open  schools.  Kleeman 's  series  and 
other  studies  indicate  that  a  fully  Integrated 
school  system  works  to  the  benefit  of 
students  of  all  races.  While  some  parents 
fear  school  integration,  all  parents  favor 
quality  education,  and  true  quality  cannot 
be  attained  in  a  segregated  educational 
system. 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM— A  CHRISTMAS  RE- 
MINDER 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  461  American's 
POW's  and  1,105  American  MIA's  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  suffering  imtold  tor- 
ture and  inhumanity  daily.  I  deplore  this 
hiuniliation  of  omr  men,  the  suffering  of 
their  families  and  the  anguish  to  our 
country. 


As  we  once  again  enter  the  holiday 
season  of  Christmas,  I  think  it  only 
proper  that  we  take  time  from  our  daily 
routine  to  remember  these  individuals. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  recently  published 
an  article  describing  a  project  which  a 
Mr.  Malcolm  Breeze  of  Orlando  initiated. 
Mr.  Biee/e.  him';elf  an  ex  POW  of  World 
War  II,  who  .-started  the  Stat"  Chapter 
of  American  Ex-Pr'.saners  of  War,  inc.. 
is  attempting  to  bring  attention  to  the 
tragic  POW  problem.  He  is  asking  news- 
papers across  the  Nation  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  phra.se  with  a  timely 
addition: 

There  are shopping  days  to  Christmas. 

It  has  been  more  than  days  since   the 

first  American  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  shopping. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be   printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  ob,1ection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinlcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Former  POW  TrviNG  To  Rally  Public 
Opinion 

"Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing." 

With  these  words,  Malcolm  Breeze  pro- 
duced a  yellowed,  faded  postcard.  It  was  25 
years  old  and  had  tieen  sent  from  Krcnis, 
Austria,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  postcird  informed  Breeze's  family  that 
he  had  safely  parachuted  from  his  burning 
plane  and  was  in  enemy  hands. 

"A  prisoner  of  war,"  Breeze  said,  "worries 
more  about  his  family  back  home  more  than 
you  can  possibly  imagine." 

Breeze's  imprisonment  during  V.'orld  War 
Two  was  very  different  from  that  of  prisoners 
of  war  today  in  North  Vietnam.  Few  me.ssages 
are  being  sent  by  these  men.  Little  news  is 
available  about  them. 

EX-POW    CROUP 

Breeze  was  one  of  10  Floridians  who  last 
March  started  the  state  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prlsoners  of  War,  Inc.  The  retired 
Air  Force  master  sergeant,  who  lives  at  1511 
Iowa  Place,  Orlando,  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  organization. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  association — wlilch 
has  about  6.000  members  nationally,  Breeze 
believes — Is  to  help  obtain  more  humane 
treatment  for  American  POWs  in  North  Viet- 
nam, 

"The  Vietnamese  don't  believe  we  care 
about  these  prisoners,"  Breeze  said.  "We  have 
to  get  people  interested  in  this  problem,  to 
devote  a  little  of  their  time  to  it." 

"Public  opinion,"  he  says,  "has  been  found 
repeatedly  to  be  the  only  thing  that  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  North  Vietnamese." 

Breeze  said  his  treatment  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  Germans  during  World  War  II  in  Krems, 
Austria,  was  much  better  than  that  of  Amer- 
icans now  being  held  in  North  Vietiiam. 

XMAS      reminder 

One  of  Breeze's  attempts  to  bring  public 
attention  to  this  POW  problem  is  through 
that  familiar  message,  printed  in  newspa- 
pers across  the  United  States,  which  reads: 
"There  are shopping  days  to  Christmas." 

Breeze  is  trying  to  convince  newspapers  to 
add  this  statement  to  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping day  reminder: 

"It  has  been  more  than days  since  the 

first  American  prisoner  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  shopping." 

Breeze  explained  some  Americans  have 
been  held  prisoners  for  over  six  years. 

"Letter  writing  to  Hanoi  can  be  very  effec- 
tive," Breeze  says.  "The  North  Vietnamese  are 
sensitive  about  their  image. 

"Our  organization  is  trying  to  help,  by 
making  people  aware  of  what  Is  happening." 
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UNFOUNDED    CHARGES 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
dome  increasingly  disturbed  by  the  un- 
1  Dunded  charges  some  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  have  been  making  about  the 
i  ctions  and  policies  of  the  administra- 
t  ion.  One  expects  oui'  political  opponents 
t  J  take  tne  administration  to  task  when 
t  lere  is  j  ust  cause,  but  recently  there  has 
leen  a  series  of  charges  leveled  against 
I  ie  President  which  are  patently  untrue, 
"j  liose  who  make  such  charges  are  either 
norant  of  the  facts  or  have  chosen  to 
more  those  facts 

Last  week  one  Senator  raised  a  ereat 
ae  and  ci-y  over  tire  fact  that  the  United 
tates  had  not  used  any  of  its  helicopters 
ationed  in  Vietnam  to  aid  the  relief 
elTort  in  East  Pakistan.  He  suggested  that 
le  administration's  commitment  to  aid 
disaster  relief  effort  was  "suspect" 
:  its  failure  to  lise  these  particular 
h.^licopters. 

Tliose   of  us   v.ho   have   bothered   to 
check  into  the  facts  of  this  situation  have 
li^amed  that  there  was  nothing  saspect 
the  administration's  actions.  The  op- 
:on  of  using  helicopters  from  Vietnam 
was  carefully  considered  and  rejected  for 
very  good  reason  that  2  days  of  valu- 
time  could  be  saved  by  using  heli- 
c^)pters  shipped  from  the  United  States, 
Further,  it  was  learned  that  the  Pakis- 
;  m  Government  did  not  want  more  heli- 
)pters  at  the  present  time  because  they 
could  not  be  effectively  used  and  more 
d  ;liveries  would  only  complicate  a  dif- 
flpult  situation.  This  fact  was  confirmed 
our  own  mission  in  East  Pakistan. 
I  should  emphasize  that  these  facts 
not  deep  and  dark  secrets.  The  Gov- 
ernment officials  wlio  are  working  on  the 
ri  ilief  effort  understandably  are  not  anx- 
i(  us  to  be  made  to  look  foolish  by  the 
Cpngress.  Any  Member  of  Congress  or 
member  of  his  staff  could  have  es- 
tiblished  the  tnie  facts  of  the  situation 
ith  a  simple  phone  call. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  phone  call 
made  and  then  ignored  or  whether 
was  never  made  at  all.  In  either  case, 
result  was  the  same.  That  segment 
the  administration  which  is  working 
hkrd  to  provide  relief  to  East  Pakistan 
was  unfairly  maligned.  Once  again,  the 
E  ifense  Department  was  made  to  look 
li  ce  a  bunch  of  bumbling  idiots.  I  think 
ti  ley  deserve  an  apology. 
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qVER  1,300  CI-nZENS  FROM  10 
STATES  CALL  FOR  A  BIG  THICKET 
NATIONAL  PARK  OF  200,000  ACRES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
within  the  last  72  hours,  I  have  received 
li  petitions  calling  for  the  establishment 
ol  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  some 
2(  0,000  acres.  These  petitions  which  rep- 
re  sent  the  combined  voice  of  over  1,300 
iiizens  from  10  States  will  be  added  to 
tl  e  thousands  of  other  letters,  petitions, 
and  telegrams  of  like  support  that  I 
have  received  in  the  last  few  months 
c(  ncerning  the  establishment  of  a  Big 
Tiicket  National  Park.  With  this  kind 
oi  broad-based  geographical  support,  I 
ai  n  sure  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  time 
b<  fore  V.  e  finally  turn  back  the  army  of 


bulldozers  and  buzzsaws  that  devour 
over  50  acres  of  this  precious  wilderness 
daily. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  15  petitions  together 
with  the  names  of  the  signers  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitions 
were  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

PETtriON 

We  the  undersigned  believe  and  wish  that 
200,000  acres  of  the  wilderness  and  virgin 
forest  area  described  commonly  as  the  Big 
Thicket  be  set  aside  and  reserved  and  pre- 
served as  a  national  park  and  that  these 
acres  be  adjoining  each  other  and  that  as  a 
wilderness  area  these  200,000  acres  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Big  Thicket  and  that  the  Big 
Thicket  as  a  national  park  be  presen-ed  and 
protected  by  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
tection of  other  national  parks  as  set  aside 
by  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 


Partial  List  of  Signatures 

PHOM    KOUNT7E,   TEX. 

Archer  Fullinghin  and  45  others. 

FROM   PENN   STATE   UNIVEBSlrT 

Constance  Rose  and  30  others. 

FROM   DENTOM,  TEX. 

P.^t  And3rson  and  19  others, 

FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Shirley  Solomon  and  three  others, 

FROM    STILLWATER,    OKLA. 

James  Russell  and  59  others. 

FROM    AUSTIN    PEAY    STATE    UNIVERSITY, 
TENNESSEE 

James  Burt   and   63   others. 

FROM    RICE    UNIVERSITY 

Martha  G.  Tyler  and  26  others, 

FROM    THE    BAHOU    ROUGE    SIERRA   CLUB 

Howard   E.   Bond   and    106   others. 

FROM    EAST    LANSING,    MICH. 

James  M,  Harner  and  43  others. 

FROM    PRINCETON,    N.J, 

Mrs.  James  F.  Graves  and  66  others, 

FROM    OAK  RIDGE,    TENN. 

Jim  Botts  and  20  others. 

FROM    MEMPHIS,    TENN, 

Vincent  Sheppard  and  549  others, 

FROM    CARSON    CITT,    NEV. 

Irving  L.  Pressman  and  16  others. 

FROM    COMMSRCE,    TEX. 

John  Chambers  and  178  others. 


MISUSE  OF  FOOD  STAMPS  BY 
STRIKING  WORKERS 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  a  very 
costly  strike  was  settled  recently  when 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  accepted 
a  new  contract  with  General  Motors,  It 
was  an  unfortunate  episode  at  a  time 
when  we  already  face  tremendous  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  big  loser  in  a  major  strike  is  the 
public — the  consuming  and  taxpaying 
public.  There  is  inconvenience  and  ulti- 
mately higher  prices. 

Since  the  public  is  the  ultimate  loser, 
it  is  doubly  unfair  that  the  public  should 
be  expected  to  help  subsidize  striking 
workers. 

Union  members  who  go  on  strike  do 
so  by  their  own  volition.  They  should 


be  prepared  to  face  the  hardships  and 
make  the  sacrifices. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
giving  food  stamps  to  striking  workmen 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr 
Thurmond;  has  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  misuse  of  focd  stamps 
to  support  workers  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  supporting  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  senior  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  ^)e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C)  Record,  Nov.  25 
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Thurmond's  Right  on  Fooo  Stamps 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  Is  surely  right 
In  his  bin  which  would  amend  the  1964 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  make  those  voluntarily 
engaged  In  labor  disputes  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  food  stamp  programs.  The 
general  public  has  a  right  not  to  be  required 
to  carry  the  financial  burden  of  a  private 
dispute  between  management  and  organized 
labsr, 

Den3rlng  food  stamps  to  a  man  involun- 
tarily or.t  of  work,  or  to  working  men  whose 
total  family  salaries  fall  below  prescribed 
levels,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  These  dill- 
gent  men  and  women  are  trying  to  be  pro- 
ductive members  of  American  society  by  the 
pouring  sweat  of  their  brows.  To  compare 
these  courageous  and  unfortunate  people 
with  strikers  is  odious.  To  ask  the  American 
people  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  laborers  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  who  chose 
to  stop  working  Is  an  unbearable  and  un- 
speakable burden. 

When  General  Motors'  employees  delib- 
erately chose  to  walk  off  their  Jobs  in  the 
worst  strike  of  the  decade,  for  the  wrong 
reasons  at  the  most  perilous  time  in  our 
recent  economic  history,  the  damage  to  all 
Americans  was  catastrophic  enough. 

TThe  two  months'  strike  slashed  the  gross 
national  product  by  $1  billion,  added  to  the 
inflationary  spiral  of  the  economy  and  will 
add  extra  dollars  to  the  cost  of  many  items, 
not  Just  automobiles. 

When  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son followed  the  dictates  of  the  Keynesian 
economists  in  allowing  a  "little  inflation"  as 
a  good  thing  for  the  economy,  they  banked 
on  voluntary  wage  restraints  when  the  "little 
inflation"  began  to  grow  like  Topsy,  This 
fundamental  error  in  human  behavior  has 
always  been  the  major  flaw  In  the  lovely 
theory.  The  General  Motors  workers  are  not 
content  with  a  mere  hourly  wage  of  around 
$4,  They  want  more,  more,  more  now;  they'll 
want  more,  more,  more  in  the  future. 

An  uncomfortable  truth  of  modern  Amer- 
ican society  is  that  big,  organized  labor — 
under  the  direction  of  iron-flsted  bosses- 
possesses  incalculable  political  and  economic 
power.  Too  much.  The  political  clout  of 
labor  in  Congress  probably  Is  more  than 
sufficient  to  kill  Senator  Thurmonds  sensible 
legislation. 

That  power  does  not  detract,  one  lota, 
from  the  correctness  of  Thurmond's  posi- 
tion. "This  action  by  the  strikers  amounted 
to  a  terrible  economic  crime  perpetrated  on 
the  American  taxpayers  who,  through  his 
taxes,  was  actually  forced  to  contribute  his 
hard-earned  dollars  to  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps  for  those  individuals  who  refused  to 
work," 

The  Thurmond  amendment  would  be  a 
small  corrective.  Indeed,  but  an  essential  pro- 
tection of  the  public  and  those  worthy  re- 
cipients of  food  stamps. 


December  Jf,  1970 
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PORTUGUESE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President, 
thi-oughout  history  Portugal  has  pro- 
duced valiant  people  whose  destinies 
were  caught  up  in  the  pursuit  of  chal- 
lenge, of  freedom,  and  of  happiness. 
Early  explorers  who  reached  beyond  the 
scope  of  continental  Europe  were  Portu- 
guese, It  was  Henry  the  navigator  who 
drew  together  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom to  send  skilled  geographers  and 
navigators  on  a  series  of  expeditions  that 
eventually  led  Portugal  to  the  wealth  of 
India  and  the  New  World. 

Under  Spanish  rule  for  the  early  years 
of  the  17th  century,  Portuguese  patriots 
rebelled  In  1634  to  reassert  the  free  spirit 
and  independence  of  the  Portuguese  peo- 
ple, John.  Duke  of  Braganza,  led  a  suc- 
cessful nationalist  re^'olution  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1640,  against  the  Spanish  rule.  It 
is  this  holiday  in  commemoration  of  the 
defeat  of  Spanish  troops  and  consequent 
independence  of  their  former  homeland 
that  Portuguese  and  Portuguese  Ameri- 
cans celebrate  on  December  1,  It  is  to 
this  day  and  to  these  people  that  I  pay 
tribute. 

It  was  only  natmal  that  the  sons  of 
the  explorers  and  heirs  to  the  pioneer 
initiative  would  find  their  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  The  waves  of 
Portuguese  immigrants  who  passed 
through  Boston  Harbor  to  seek  new 
homes  had  many  reasons  for  coming  to 
America,  Some  were  political  refugees. 
Some  sought  religious  freedom.  Others 
sought  a  land  where  poverty  and  hunger 
would  no  longer  be  a  reaUty,  and  still 
others  came  because  they  thought  their 
future  would  be  brighter  in  this  land. 

They  entered  the  factories  and  the 
mills  and  smelters  of  a  nation  exploding 
into  the  industrial  world.  They  mined 
its  coal,  stoked  its  fires,  and  constructed 
its  factories  and  buildings.  They  became 
the  sources  of  its  strength. 

Portuguese  settlers  were  especially  at- 
tracted to  the  whaling  industry  of  New 
England,  and  the  fishing  industries  of 
California  and  Rhode  Island.  By  1920, 
the  Portuguese  stock  in  the  United  States 
totaled  106,000  of  whom  two-thirds  lived 
in  New  England  cities:  in  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge. Providence,  Fall  River,  Lowell, 
and  New  Bedford,  Today  there  are  over 
95,000  people  of  Portuguese  extraction  in 
Massachusetts  alone. 

Now,  however,  with  the  passage  of 
time,  our  laws  have  come  to  place  large 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  who  seek 
to  come  to  America  to  add  their  talents 
to  our  Nation's  wealth. 

Only  recently,  have  we  begun  to  re- 
verse this  trend  and  bring  our  laws  into 
consonance  with  our  heritage.  The  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1965,  which  I  sponsored, 
was  a  victory  for  justice  and  equality.  It 
banished  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system,  and  replaced  it  with 
a  new  system  based  on  fairness  for  the 
people  of  all  nations.  New  priorities  were 
established  to  help  f  amiUes  to  be  reunited 
with  one  another.  As  a  result,  over  the 
last  5  years  alone,  nearly  6,600  Portu- 
guese citizens  have  joined  relations  living 
in  Massachusetts. 
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They  have  joined  with  the  Portuguese 
Amei-icans  who  came  before  them  to  add 
their  special  talent  and  vigor  to  this  Na- 
tion, They  set  adrift  their  artistic  gifts 
and  traditions  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  The  outstanding  musician 
and  band  leader  John  Philip  Sousa, 
former  conductor  of  the  U.S,  Marine 
Band,  was  an  American  of  Portuguese 
descent.  George  Hard  de  Silva,  a  man  of 
Portuguese  background,  became  one  of 
America's  greatest  song^^Titers,  motion- 
picture  makers  and  music  producers. 
Such  .superlative  achievements  have 
helped  tc  enrich  the  wonderful  versa- 
tility of  our  own  American  heritage. 

In  the  light  of  their  exciting  history 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  United 
States.  I  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  all  Americans  of  Portu- 
guese descent  on  this  anniversary 
occasion. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  (S, 
4459)  to  establish  a  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  or- 
der to  protect  and  serve  the  interests  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Comiecticut?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr,  RIBICOFF,  Mr,  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
some  amendments,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr, 


HoLLiNGS),  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  again  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions with  respect  to  modifications  of 
the  bUl, 

As  I  indicated  at  the  close  of  business 
last  night,  I  would  nope  that  we  could 
consider  a  series  of  suggestions  which,  in 
my  view,  would  further  improve  the  bill. 
I  have  had  a  discussion  with  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF.) ,  under  whose  leadership  we  have 
come  this  far.  It  is  our  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  proceed,  first,  to  a  consideration 
of  two  amendments,  Nos.  1088  and  1089. 
I  therefore  call  up  Amendment  No,  1088 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  6,  after  the  period,  it  l.i 
proposed  to  insert  the  foUowing : 

"(12)  Contain  safeguards  to  Insure  that 
the  agency  designated  or  created  by  the 
State  win  effectively  represent  the  con- 
sumer," 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  recurrent  struggle  over  the  use 
of  FedCi-al  funds  by  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  achieve  a  Federal  objective.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a  Federal  reluc- 
tance to  permit  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  without  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  Federal  objective  will  be  at- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
major  red-tape  bottleneck  in  attempting 
to  obtain  funds  so  that  a  State  or  local 
unit  of  Government  can  participate  In 
the  Federal  program.  In  some  areas  there 
is  a  very  real  fear  that  divesting  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Federal  control  to  State 
and   local   governments   in  a   federally 
financed  project  will  result  in  killing  off 
the  project.  The  current  dispute  over  the 
administration  of  the  OEO  legal  assist- 
ance program  is  a  case  in  point.  In  many 
areas  OEO  legal  services  attorneys  have 
taken   actions  in   defense  of  the   poor 
which  have  pinched  some  nerves  of  pow- 
erful local  interests  who  in  turn  have 
sought   to  undermine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  by  decentralization  of 
control. 

The  creation  of  consumer  protection 
agencies  at  the  local  level  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  generate  the  same 
amount  of  pressure  for  stilling  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  local  agency. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  evolution  of 
the  bill,  I  would  not  propose  restructuring 
the  provisions  making  local  grants  possi- 
bl?.  Instead,  I  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  add  an  additional  require- 
ment to  a  State  proposal  to  designate  or 
create  a  State  consumer  protection 
agency.  Under  this  amendment,  the  di- 
rector— before  making  a  grant  to  a  State 
agency — must  be  assured  that  tlie  State 
agency  is  able  to  represent  the  consumer 
effectively.  This  amendment  would  in- 
sure that  the  State  agency  expending 
Federal  funds  would  be  what  it  is  pur- 
ported to  be — a  consumer  agency  free  of 
direct  or  indirect  adverse  controls  and  the 
more  subtle  type  of  controls  Federal 
agencies  experience  with  industry  ad- 
visory boards. 
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Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I  hope 
t  lat  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  while 
t  le  pending  amendment  is  satisfactory 
t. )  me.  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
t  le  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
"^  brk  I  Mr.  Javits>  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  I  would  prefer  to 
defer  my  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
u  ntil  I  have  had  a  chance  to  consult  with 
t  le  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
t  le  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
q  iorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o  ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE    or   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
n  ous  consent  that  Mrs.  Dorothy  Parker 
o  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stafif 
b  ;  permitted  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
si  deration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

0  >jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uianimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wager  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  be  permitted  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
olijection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
g(  St  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  11  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tl  e  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

01  ijection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Piesident,  having 
lo)ked  over  amendment  No.  1088,  on  be- 
hi  Jf  of  the  committee  we  have  no  objec- 
ti'  >n  to  accepting  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
S<  nator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  in  that.  I  think  in  writing  the 
bil  we  had  this  in  mind.  We  made  a 
generic  provision.  The  amendment  of 
th  e  Senator  from  Michigan  would  make 
th  e  generic  provision,  which  we  assumed 
wduld  include  this,  specific.  I  see  no  ob- 
je  ition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qi  estion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
m  !nt  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

rhe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1089 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

(•  amendment  No.  1089. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
r  lendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

311  page  44,  line  12,  Insert  the  following 
I  iguage  after  the  period: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  by 

•  court  or  agency  as  affecting  the  dlscre- 
of  any  court  or  agency  to  permit  any 

son  or  group  or  class  of  persons  to  Ini- 


tiate. Intervene,  or  otherwise  participate  in 
any  court  or  agency  proceedings." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  committee  and  the  spon- 
sors would  not  intend  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  that  is  pending  to  foreclose  the 
opportunity  for  a  court  or  for  an  agency 
to  exercise  its  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  admission  to  the  proceeding  of  a  con- 
sumer or  a  consumer  agency.  But  the  sav- 
ings clause,  section  404(c)  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  consumers  and 
consumer  groups  to  participate  in  Fed- 
eral agency  and  court  proceedings.  Yet, 
the  clause  is  predicated  on  the  "rights" 
of  consumers  to  participate  which  may 
be  construed  as  preserving  consumer 
participation  only  where  that  is  per- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  legal  right.  In  a 
large  class  of  cases  consumers  do  not 
participate  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
only  because  the  court  or  agency  in  its 
discretion  permits  consumer  or  consumer 
group  intervention.  As  the  public  has  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  eflfects  of  agency 
and  court  actions  and  powers  upon  con- 
sumers, there  has  been  a  welcome  and 
growing  responsiveness  by  these  bodies 
to  permit  participation  in  the  discretion 
of  the  agency  or  court. 

This  amendment  will  make  clear  that 
the  creation  of  this  agency  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  not  intended  to  cut 
off  participation  by  court  or  agency  dis- 
cretion, nor  are  they  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  ground  for  halting  this  healthy  trend 
toward  wider  individual  participation. 
Certainly,  no  one  in  this  body  would 
favor  foreclosing  participation  by  con- 
simiers  to  the  relatively  narrow  class  of 
cases  where  participation  is  recognized 
as  a  matter  of  legal  right.  To  make  the 
intent  of  Congress  clear  on  this  point, 
I  offer  this  clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
believe  that  we  have  already  covered  in 
the  bill  the  situation  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  addressed.  We  believe  it  is  redim- 
dant,  but  we  have  no  objection,  and  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  redundant.  If  it  is 
added  to  the  text  of  the  bill,  it  will,  how- 
ever, give  the  Senat*  conferees  a  choice 
of  language,  and  in  conference,  we  can 
have  a  better  look  at  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  compared  with  the  language  of 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Bearing  in  mind  his  point  on  the  use 
of  the  word  "rights"  in  line  10,  page  44. 
whatever  we  do,  I  hope  it  will  come  out 
as  one  item,  rather  than  two  items  as  it 
is  now. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1089)  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1087 

Mr.  HART.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  1087,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  line  10,  insert  the  following 
after  the  period:  ' 

•The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  shall 
prepare  an  annual  request  for  appropriations 
each  fiscal  ye.ir  after  1973.  The  request  shall 
be  presented  simultaneously  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  on  or  before 
February  of  each  year  by  the  Board  of 
Directors." 

On  page  28.  line  20,  following  the  period 
insert  the  following: 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  in  con- 
sulialiou  with  the  representatives  of  recipi- 
ents of  of  grants  under  this  section,  shall 
prepare  an  annual  request  for  appropriations 
each  fiscal  year  after  1973.  The  request  shall 
be  presented  simultaneously  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  appropri- 
.ite  committees  of  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1  of  euch  year  by  the  Board  of 
Directors." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  two  sections.  Does  the  Senator 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  modified  by  striking, 
in  the  two  places  where  they  appear,  the 
five  words  "by  the  Board  of  Directors." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment again  is  an  effort  to  increase  the 
measure  of  independence  which  will 
apply  to  the  agency  we  are  in  the  process 
of  creating.  The  amendment  is  intended 
to  make  clear  that  the  agency  makes  its 
own  requests  for  appropriations  without 
filtering  the  requests  through  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Management.  Control  of 
the  pursestrings  on  this  agency  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to  a  very 
full  degree,  and  the  independence  of  this 
agency  to  inform  Congress  of  its  budget 
needs  should  not  filter  through  an  exec- 
utive branch  office. 

The  first  section  of  this  amendment 
makes  it  clear,  with  respect  to  requests 
for  support  of  the  agency  at  the  Federal 
level,  that  this  shall  be  the  case,  and  the 
second  section  makes  clear  the  agency's 
direct  power  to  request  appropriations 
for  State,  local,  and  private  nonprofit 
activities. 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Management 
would  still  have  a  measurable  voice  in 
coordinating  the  agency's  budget  with 
those  of  other  agencies,  but  I  suggest 
that  Congress  receive  a  copy  of  the 
agency's  budget  before  the  executive 
branch  has  subjected  the  budget  proposal 
tc  paring.  In  this  maimer,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  agency  can  be  reconciled 
with  whatever  need  there  may  be  for 
budgetary  symmetry,  and  Congress  re- 
tains its  constitutional  control  of  the 
pursestrings. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  have  to  oppose 
this  amendment.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  seeks  to  make  an 
exception  for  this  agency  which  no  other 
agency  of  the  Government  has.  Certainly 
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the  President  is  entitled,  through  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
liave  all  budget  requests  reviewed  and 
studied,  especially  at  times  such  as  these, 
when   there   has   to   be   budgetary   re- 
straint. ^     ,^ 
I  see  no  reason  why  tins  agency  should 
not  have  to  go  through  the  same  proce- 
dures as  all  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
budget  requests  go  before  the  Appropria- 
tions   Committee.    The    Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  a  chance  to  study 
the  needs,  and  I  am  sure  that  as  in  the 
past,  if  there  is  a  feeling  in  Congress  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  cut  more  than  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee would  not  hesitate  to  increase  a 
request  that  comes  up  from  downtown. 
So,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  an- 
nounce that  we  oppose  amendment  1087. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
manager  of  the  bilJ.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  I  oppose  this 
amendment,  for  the  reason — and  I  think 
we  might  just  as  well  have  it  out  right 
now.  as  we  begin  to  consider  those  Hart 
amendments  which  we  feel  we  must  op- 
pose on  this  side — that  this  bill  is  one  of 
very  delicate  balance.  It  is  a  matter  of 
first  Impression.  Let  us  not  depreciate, 
Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  this 
measure.    A    great    struggle    has    been 
fought  between  the  administration  and 
the  majority   here   in   Congress   as   to 
whether  or  not  to  have  an  agency  at  all. 
The    administration    is    very    strongly 
against  it;  and.  on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
disposition  of  Senators  is  to  be  against 
a  new  agency. 

Members  of  the  minority  have  gone  for 
the  new  agency  concept,  really,  on  the 
same  basis  that  we  have  supported  the 
new  environmental  agency:  because  it  Is 
a  new  Issue  of  a  very  major  character, 
which  we  feel  is  a  product  of  the  times — 
a  really  basic,  legitimate,  indigenous 
product  of  the  times,  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  because  they  feel 
that  way. 

There  has  been  difficulties  as  great 
with  COTisumers'  rights  and  treating  con- 
sumers fairly,  as  there  has  been  with 
dealing  with  the  ecology.  Both  matters 
are  very  similar.  So  we  are  responding  to 
what  I  deeply  feel,  and  I  think  other 
members  of  the  minority  feel,  Is  a  real 
public  feeling.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  no  secrets  from  each 
other;  he  knows  how  dubious  I  was  about 
this  concept,  and  how  I  had  to  be  per- 
suaded and  other  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, including  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  had  to  be  persuaded. 

We  were  persuaded,  which  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
but  we  were  only  persuaded  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  fine  bail- 
ance  struck,  with  an  agency  which  we 
feel  the  public  really  wanted  and  had  a 
right  to,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  should 
not  be  a  vexatious  monster  tioubling 
everyone,  including  every  other  Govern- 
ment department. 

I  think  we  have  struck  a  very  delicate 
balance  in  the  respective  aspects  of  the 
bill.  For  example,  Senator  Hart's  amend- 
ment raises  one  of  those  aspects,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) has  said. 


With  its  money  requests,  the  agency 
is  subject  to  the  budgetary  implications 
of  the  department  of  the  White  House 
which  deals  with  that  matter  and  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  director  and 
deputy  director  have  set  terms  of  4  years 
each,  coterminus  with  that  of  the  Pi-esi- 
dent,  each  of  them  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tliis  gives 
tiiem  a  certain  durability  and  independ- 
ence of  the  same  type  that  we  intro- 
duced, for  example,  with  the  general 
counsel  for  the  NLRB,  for  exactly  the 
.same  reason. 

We  have  given  certain  rights  to  this 
agency,  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  other  Government  agencies,  which  are 
quite  unusual.  It  does  not  stand  in  those 
agencies  as  an  applicant  or  a  petitioner. 
It  stands  as  of  right,  as  an  agei^y  of 
government,  with  the  exjM-ess  duty,  as 
if  it  were  a  district  attorney,  to  speak 
for  the  consumers'  interest. 

In  my  judgment,  tlie  balance  would 
be  seriously  disturbed  by  adopting  this 
amendment,  which,  it  has  been  noted, 
would  be  unique,  sui  generis,  not  the  case 
in  any  other  agency. 

I  think  we  can  easily  throw  this  whole 
thing  out  of  kilter  the  minute  we  start 
along  that  road  and  alienate  the  basic 
support  we  now  have  and  a  certain  con- 
fidence in  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  fairly 
balanced— that  it  is  a  new  and  unti-ied 
concept  which  worries  some  people  in 
this  country,  but  is  appealing  to  others 
in  this  country.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  allow  this  balance  to  be  disturbed  by 
this  amendment,  which  would  open  that 
door  and  begin  that  process. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
confirm  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated. 

In  all  candor,  there  was  a  very  long, 
protracted  struggle  to  bring  out  a  con- 
sumer agency  biU,  an  agency  of  inde- 
pendence and  authority,  that  could  work 
in  behalf  of  all  the  consumers  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  our  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — their  sincerity  and  their  dedica- 
tion— as  a  result  of  their  efforts  we  come 
out  with  a  consumer  bill  that  is  mean- 
ingful and  will  protect  all  the  legitimate 
interests  of  both  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  in  this  Nation.  After  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work,  we  were  able  to  come 
up  with  this  bill,  which  has  had  broad 
bipartisan  support  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  almost  all  its 
aspects. 

Then,  of  course,  this  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Tliere, 
again,  it  was  vei-y  carefully  examined; 
and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Magnuson  and  Senator  Cotton  for  their 
dedication.  The  Commerce  Committee 
further  tightened  and  strengthened  the 
bill. 

Even  as  late  as  last  night,  there  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  administra- 
tion would  accept  it.  There  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  would  be  adopted  or 
whether  we  would  have  a  struggle  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  After  consiilta- 
tion  with  all  the  Members  involved  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  was  agreed  that 


we  would  continue  with  the  concept  of 
the  bill  and  the  independent  agency,  and 
not  retreat  to  the  adminisU-ation  pro- 
posal. 

As  a  consequence,  and  out  of  a  sense 
of  fairness  of  the  way  the  legislative 
process  is  achieved,  I  feel  honor  bound 
to  stay  with  this  bill,  which  all  of  us  have 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  been  more  dedi- 
cated or  has  worked  as  hard  on  malteis 
of  the  consumers  as  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  the  committee 
has  a  good  bill,  a  bill  that  was  ham- 
mered out  over  a  period  of  many,  many 
months,  and,  consequently.  I,  too.  oppo.se 
tlie  amendment  now  offered  by  the  Se:i- 
ator  irom  Michigan  and  will  feel  con- 
strained to  object  to  other  amendments 
that  he  will  offer  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  could  make  the  ex- 
plicit provision  that  is  contained  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  break  precedent. 
Indeed.  I  wish  we  did  this  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  himself.  I  would 
like  to  see  Congress  shed  itself  of  the 
restraint  of  the  other  branch  in  the 
activity  of  its  own  Comptroller  General. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  consumer  agency 
explicitly  authorized  to  move  without 
t^e  filtering  process  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  affecting  it. 

But,  given  the  opposition  voiced  by  the 
able  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  know  perfect- 
ly well  what  will  happen  if  this  comes  to 
a  vote.  I  think  it  might  be  a  disservice 
for  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment 
formally:  because  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  reminded  us  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  this  suggestion,  concluded 
that  it  ought  not  be  aided  explicitly,  but 
felt  that,  since  the  agency  is  given  the 
authority  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  problems  that  affect  the  con- 
sumer, the  agency,  in  accordance  with 
that  authority,  could  take  issue  with  the 
budget  actions  when  those  budget  ac- 
tions substantially  affect  the  interests  of 
the  consumer. 

I  think  that  with  this  legislative  his- 
tory the  point  has  been  made  with  suffi- 
cient clarity,  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
agency,  if  it  comes  into  being  and  finds 
that  the  interests  of  the  American  con- 
simier  are  being  killed  off  in  the  back 
room  of  an  office,  the  door  over  which 
says  "the  Budget  Bureau,"  it  will  come 
in  here  and  tell  us.  We  would  expect 
nothing  less  than  that. 
So  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  ve  have  many  watchdogs  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  con- 
siimer,  and  none  of  them  is  shy  in  mak- 
ing known  to  other  Senators  or  the 
American  people  his  views  when  he  be- 
lieves the  consumers  are  being  in  any 
way  treated  unfairly. 

I  am  confident  that,  once  this  agency 
comes  into  existence,  if  there  is  any  at- 
tempt to  shortchange  it  by  the  executive 
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t  ranch,  we  will  have  opportunities,  in  the 
a  uthorization  and  appropriation  process, 
t)  make  sure  that  this  agency  has  the 
f  inds  it  needs  to  carry  on  its  duties  to 
p  rotect  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
f  )r  his  understanding  of  my  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
cesk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
r»ad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
a  mendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  read  as 
f  dUows: 

On  page  43.  following  line  20.  Insert  the 
f  )llowlng  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
s  rued  to  modify  the  application  of  section 
5  J2  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code;  and 
rothlng  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
a  ;  a  specific  exemption  from  disclosure  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
5  52  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
rient  clarifies  the  application  of  the  so- 
c  illed  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  the 
(  onsumer  Protection  Agency.  The  Free- 
£  om  of  Infonnation  Act  applies  to  every 
c  ther  Federal  department  and  regulatory 
a  gency  and,  therefore,  should  apply  to 
t  le  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  There 
i ;  possible  confusion  between  the  rela- 
t  onship  of  the  information  disclosure 
provisions  in  the  bill  and  the  operation 
c  t  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  This 
amendment  will  eliminate  that  confu- 
s  on.  The  amendment  also  states  that  the 
iiformation  disclosure  procedures  set 
f  )rth  in  the  bill  do  not  expand  the  pres- 
e  nt  restrictions  on  disclosure  in  the  Free- 
c  om  of  Information  Act. 

This  section  follows  immediately  after 
t  le  trade  secrets  section  of  the  bill,  which 
i]  necessary  to  protect  manufacturers 
a  nd  producers  of  products  from  disclos- 
1  ig  trade  secrets.  Nevertheless,  that  shall 
rot  be  construed,  if  this  amendment  is 
a  greed  to,  to  the  detriment  of  the  disclo- 
s  ire  required  of  all  Federal  Government 
a  gencies. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  made  a  good 
point.  There  is  no  intention  to  prevent 
c  isclosiu-e  of  matters  provided  for  in  the 
I'reedom  of  Information  Act. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  ranking 
riinority  member  and.  on  behalf  of  the 
c  ommittee,  I  agree  to  accept  the  amend- 
rient. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
i  ke  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  this 
c  uestion :  Is  it  intended  by  this  amend- 
rient  to  diminish  substantively  the  im- 
r  act  of  the  provisions  of  section  403,  in 
\  hich  this  amendment  becomes  a  part? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  It  is  not  so  intended.  It 
i ;  merely  becau.se  it  was  felt  perhaps  the 
wording  of  the  previous  section  might 
I  ause  confusion  as  to  whether  the  Free- 
t  om  of  Information  Act  was  suspended. 
£  o  far  as  the  agency  is  concerned,  we 
r  lake  it  clear  that  it  is  not  so  suspended, 
and  that  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 
a  mendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  the  proponents  see 
any  inconsistency  between  the  duties  of 
t  le  Government  depmrtments  under  the 
s.!Ction  of  the  United  States  Code  that 


the  Senator  refers  to  and  section  403  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  really  tliink  there  is  no 
inconsistency.  My  amendment  Is  one  of 
clarification  and  not  an  attempt  either  to 
expand  or  to  contract  what  the  present 
law  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  With  tha,;  explanation,  which  we 
may  have  to  test  out  in  conference  if  we 
find  anything  wrong  with  it,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  if  I  correctly 
understand  that  his  amendment  now 
pending,  would  make  it  certain  this  act 
shall  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  The  gen- 
eral statutes  would  apply  in  all  of  the 
departments,  and  this  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  it  applies  to  this  new 
agency,  if  it  is  created,  the  same  as  it 
would  to  the  other  established  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  make  certain  that  the  matters 
which  are  to  be  divulged  to  the  public 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  disclosure, 
and  the  matters  prohibited  from  being 
disclosed  by  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  would  remain  subject  to  their  restric- 
tion against  disclosure? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  precisely  the  intent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  had  prepared  a  somewhat  similar 
amendment  covering  exactly  the  same 
ground.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  accomplishes 
the  same  objective  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Knowing  of  his  interest 
and  great  work  in  defending  the  freedom 
of  information  principle,  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  his  mind  runs  along  the 
same  lines  as  mine  in  this  regard  and 
has  considered  a  similar  amendment.  I 
am  glad  to  have  his  approval  and  sup- 
port. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  13,  strike  out  the  word 
"removed"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:   "Included  In  any  such  listing". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  com- 
ing specifically  to  this  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  make  some  statements  re- 
lating to  the  bill  generally. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  disturbed  by  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  as  a  nation,  the  Amer- 
ican people  suffer  under  a  great  delusion ; 
namely,   when  anything  wrong  occurs, 


Congress  should  pass  a  bill.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  many  laws  we  already 
have  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation 
or  upx>n  the  statute  books  in  the  50 
States  regulating  the  same  matter,  or 
how  efficacious  those  existing  laws  of 
the  Nation  and  the  States  may  be.  Con- 
gress should  proceed  to  pass  a  new  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that 
legislative  proposals  of  a  particular  na- 
ture come  into  vogue  just  like  miniskirts 
do  or  maxicoats  do.  Today  we  have  in 
vogue  a  rather  insatiable  demand  for 
legislation  to  protect  consumers.  We  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  consumers  are 
rather  helpless  people,  although  they  not 
only  constitute  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  but  constitute 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Still  the  theory  is  advocated  that  con- 
sumers need  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  many  people, 
even  though  they  be  consimiers  them- 
selves, who  offer  goods  or  services  to  the 
American  people  spend  their  major  en- 
ergies devising  new  ways  to  cheat  the 
consumers,  upon  whose  goodwill  their 
prosperity  depends. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  which  has  been  done  on  this  bill 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs),  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  and 
by  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  They 
have  done  the  best  possible  job  in  bring- 
ing forth  a  bill  of  this  nature.  But,  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  bill  will  not  do 
more  harm  to  the  economy  than  it  will 
do  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
other  observations  I  wish  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill,  but  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in- 
timated to  me  in  a  private  conversation 
that  it  might  be  the  managers  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  averse  to  accepting  this 
particular  amendment. 

This  particular  amendment  relates  to 
the  dissemination  of  information  by  the 
new  consumer  agency.  As  set  forth  on 
pages  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
visions embrace  within  their  coverage 
section  204,  elaborating  upxan  the  power 
of  the  agency  to  receive  consumer  com- 
plaints and  to  engage  in  dissemination 
of  information  based  upon  such  con- 
sumer complaints. 

Lines  12  and  13  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  204  in  its  present  form  reads  as 
follows: 

Names  of  complainants  shall  be  removed  if 
they  so  request. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
construes  that  provision,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  the  agency  will  not  disclose 
the  names  of  particular  complainants 
if  those  particular  complainants  request 
that  their  names  not  be  disclosed. 

My  amendment  would  change  this  pro- 
vision to  read  as  follows: 

Names  of  complainants  shall  be  Included 
iu  any  such  list  if  they  so  request. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  would 
make  the  provision  mean  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  it  now  means.  It  would,  in 
effect,  provide  that  the  names  of  com- 
plainants who  make  specific  complaints 
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will  not  be  disclosed  by  the  agency  unless 
those  complainants  so  requested. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  improves  the 
bill  and  accentuates  the  positive  instead 
of  the  negative. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  more  than  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1086 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1085  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  12,  delete  the  word  "execu- 
tive," Insert  a  comma  after  the  word  "agen- 
cies" and  add  the  word  "Congress." 

On  i>age  11,  line  13,  after  the  word  "re- 
quest" insert  a  comma  and  add  the  words 
"file  complaints." 

On  page  11,  line  15,  strike  the  word  "execu- 
tive" and  Insert  the  words  "or  any  Federal 
court"  after  the  word  "agency". 

On  page  11,  line  18,  strike  the  words  "the 
provisions  of  this  section"  and  insert  the 
words  "the  rules  or  regulations  governing 
practice  and  procedure  before  the  Federal 
agency,  the  Congress,  or  court." 

On  page  H,  line  20,  strike  the  word  "not." 

On  page  12,  lines  9-25;  page  13,  lines  1-25; 
page  14,  lines  1-25;  page  15,  lines  1-25;  and 
page  16,  lines  1-4,  strike  the  language  in- 
cluded within  the  above  p>ages  and  lines  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  The  agency  shall  have  standing  as 
a  party  In  equity  In  any  proceeding  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  Including  the  right 
to  Intervene  and  all  rights  to  appeal  as  may 
be  provided  by  law." 

On  page  16,  line  5,  delete  "(e)"  and  Insert 
"(d)". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  modify  the 
amendment  as  printed  to  provide  that  on 
the  last  line,  line  14,  of  page  2  of  the 
amendment  rather  than  having  it  read: 
"On  page  16,  line  5,  delete  '(e)'  and  in- 
sert '(d) ',"  it  will  read:  "On  page  16,  line 
5,  delete  '(h)  'and  insert '  (d) '." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  modified  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify  the  agen- 
cy's p>ower  so  that  it  can  most  effectively 
represent  the  consumer  before  the  courts, 
Federal  agencies,  and  Congress. 

The  flr.'-t  part  of  the  amendment  re- 
moves the  limitation  of  appearing  be- 
fore Federal  executive  agencies  and 
would  describe  the  function  of  the  agen- 
cy as  empowered  to  app)ear  before  any 
Federal  agency.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
The  bill  as  reported  restricts  the  agency 
to  move  in  matters  that  are  before  an 
executive  agency. 

I  suggest  that  we  strike  the  limitation 
that  it  be  an  executive  agency  only  and 
provide  that  it  can  move  to  all  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  agency  should  be  free 
to  speak  to  Congress  without  filtering  its 
viewpoint  on  consimier  matters  through 
executive  branch  agencies  with  their  ad- 
visory committees. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
Congress  should  not  receive  relevant  con- 
sumer information  from  a  consumer 
protection  agency  which  is  independent. 

Section  203  of  the  bill  is  a  jungle  of 
jurisdictional  restrictions  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  agency.  The  further  we 
plow  through  this  matter  the  more  we 
become  lost  and  confused.  It  is  a  verit- 
able jungle  of  jurisdictional  restrictions 
upon  the  authority  of  the  agency.  The 
restrictions  up>on  when  the  agency  may 
act,  on  what  Issues,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances virtually  assure  that  the 
agency  will  be  wrapped  in  redtape  and 
will  devote  considerable  effort  to  nitpick- 
ing over  the  redtape. 

The  basic  thrust  of  my  amendment  to 
section  203  is  to  give  the  agency  stand- 
ing as  a  party  in  equity  and  to  file  com- 
plaints before  Federal  agencies  and 
courts  under  four  conditions : 

First,  the  matter  is  within  the  respjon- 
sibility  of  the  agency  or  court; 

Second,  the  matter  substantially  af- 
fects the  interest  of  consumers; 

Third,  the  agency's  participation  is  in 
accordance  with  the  agency  or  court 
rules  and  regulations  governing  prac- 
tice and  procedures;  and 

Fourth,  the  agency  seeks  equitable 
relief. 

All  the  jurisdictional  limitations  and 
restrictions  from  subsection  (c)  on  page 
12  to  subsection  (h)  on  page  16  would 
be  deleted.  A  new  subsection  (c)  giving 
the  agency  standing  and  rights  of  ap- 
peal as  a  party  in  equity  is  inserted. 

The  amendment  deletes  long,  com- 
plex, and  confusing  jurisdictional  limi- 
tations and  in  straightforward  language 
gives  the  agency  power  to  effectively  rep- 
resent consumers  by  vesting  it  with  the 
ultimate  authority  to  sue  for  equitable 
relief. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  sensi- 
tivity and  precisely  what  the  reach  and 
sweep  of  the  p>owers  of  this  agency  shall 
be. 

If  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  there 
would  be  little  doubt  that  we  can  in 
honesty  say  that  we  have  armed  this 
agency  with  broad  power  and  given  it 
a  basis  upx)n  which  it  may  act,  direct, 
and  order  that  the  voice  of  the  consum- 
er's concern  in  this  country  be  heard 
in  every  Federal  agency,  not  just  execu- 
tive agency,  and  before  the  courts  where 


the  court  rules  of  procedure  would  other- 
wise permit. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  sound  addition. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  this,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  this,  is  essential  if  we  are  in 
fact  to  advertise  this  as  an  agency  armed 
sufficiently  to  improve  the  plight  of  the 
consumer  in  the  marketplace  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  this  expansion 
of  authority  and  clarification  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  will  he  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing tlie  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
px)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER      PROTECTION      ORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  4459)  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
to  establish  an  independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  protect  aind 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  pending  business  is  the  Hart 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  substitute  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  proposed  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unahimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarism  advises  the 
Chair  that  this  is  not  drafted  as  a  proi>er 
substitute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  submit  it  as  a 
perfecting  amendment. 
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•ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi  e.  If  properly  drafted  it  could  be  of- 
fer !d  as  a  perfecting  amendment,  and  the 
ammdment  will  be  received,  and  the 
Sm  ator's  request  for  suspension  of  the 
rea  ding  is  ordered. 

The     perfecting     amendment    Is     as 


fol 


ows: 
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Cln  pa^e  11,  lines  13  through  18,  delete 
!^utB«ctl(m  (a>  and  add  the  following  In  lieu 
ti.efeof : 

a)  ( 1)  The  Director  may  request  or  peti- 
tlod  for  the  Initiation  ol  any  proceeding 
wit  lin  the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
an\  Federal  executive  agency  concerning  any 
suL  stantive  or  procedural  matter  which  sub- 
st.iftlally  affects  the  Interests  of  consumers. 
2)  If  any  Federal  executive  agency  de- 
clines to  Initiate  any  requested  or  petitioned 
f^T  proceeding  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
thl;  section  it  shall  timely  make  public  In 
a  c  irrent  and  concise  statement  its  reaisons 
the  :e{or. 

;3)  If  any  Federal  executive  agency  de- 
cltr  es  to  Initiate  any  general  policymaking 
or  Tilemaklng  proceeding  requested  or  petl- 
t!oi  led  for,  the  Director  may,  after  reviewing 
the  re»sons  therefor,  submit  the  Issue  to  the 
Pre  iident  who  shall  by  order  pubUshed  in  the 
Fei  eral  Register  decide  whether  the  proceed- 
ing shall  be  commenced. 

l4)  Proceedings  requested  or  petitioned 
for  having  been  initiated,  the  Director  shall 
par  ticipate  In  aocord.ince  with  the  provislona 
of    his  section." 

Mr.  HART.  Mi".  Prei>ident,  a  paiiia- 
me  itary  inquiry. 

ITie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po! e.  The  parliamentary  inquiry  will  be 
sta  ;ed. 

Ilr.  HART.  Would  the  amendment 
noi?  offered  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
be  ''oted  on  first? 

"he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi  e.  Yes,  It  would. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  another 
pai  liamentary  inquiry. 

'•he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po] e.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

T  Ir.  JAVITS.  If  voted  en  and  carried, 
then  it  perfects  the  text  of  the  bill,  but 
it  Ices  not  prevent  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  from  being 
vot?d  up  or  down.  Is  that  correct? 

".'he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po! e.  It  is  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
•Jhf  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ml  ;hlgan.  If  voted  on  and  agreed  to,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
Iga  Q  would  be  perfected. 

1  Jr.  JAVITS.  Then  the  amendment  of 
th«  Senator  from  Michigan  as  perfected 
wo  lid  come  up  for  a  second  vot«.  Is  that 
coi rect? 

"he 
poi  e 


]fr. 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
.Yes. 
JAVITS.  That  Is  what  I  wanted  to 
m^e  clear.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
rinally  had  an  amendment,  which  I 
tecrmically  considered  to  be  a  substitute 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mi^lgan.  It  relates  substantially  to  this 
.  If  the  Director  of  this  new  agen- 
should  request  the  initiation  of  any 
( ceeding  within  the  responsibility  and 
au^iority  of  any  Federal  executive  agen- 
ixke  the  PTC  or  some  other  agency, 
ceming   any   substantive   or   proce- 
dural matter  which  substantially  affects 
Interests  of  consumers,  and  if  any 
Feteral  executive  agency  declines  to  inl- 


orir 


tiate  any  requested  or  petitioned-for  pro- 
ceeding described  in  paragraph  (1) ,  and 
if  any  Federal  executive  agency  declines 
to  initiate  any  general  policymaking  or 
rulemaking  procedure  requested,  the  ori- 
ginal amendment  suggested  might  have 
to  go  to  coiul;. 

But  we  have  thought  that,  because  of 
the  time  element  involved,  we  have  so 
amended  the  original  proposal  to  provide 
that,  the  procedure  requested  or  peti- 
tioned for  having  been  initiated,  the  Di- 
rector shall  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but,  in  re- 
viewing the  reasons  therefor,  instead  of 
going  to  court,  he  shall  submit  the  issue 
10  the  President,  who  shall,  by  order  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  decide 
whether  such  proceeding  shall  be  com- 
menced. 

It  does  not  delve  into  the  merits  of  the 
proceedings.  It  leaves  some  authority  in 
the  agency  to  say  the  proceedings  shall 
c,o  ahead  if  there  is  a  conflict  or  differ- 
ence between  the  Director  and  any  execu- 
tive agency.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  and,  after  consultation  with  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javtts),  I  support  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Waslilngton  (Mr.  Magnusok). 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  make  this  agency  the 
super  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  was  not  intended.  We  did  not 
give  the  agency  the  right  to  sue,  because 
it  is  not  to  be  a  law  enforcement  agency 
and  we  did  not  want  to  make  It  superior 
to  every  other  agency  of  the  Government 
so  that  it  would  assume  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  responsibilities  of  other 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  in  what  he 
has  proposed,  because  it  is  important 
that  the  agency  have  some  right  to  re- 
view the  failure  of  another  agency  to  act 
on  matter"?  of  general  policy. 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  who.  as  usual,  is  full  of 
very  practical  ideas,  that  in  the  event  of 
a  conflict  between  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  another  agency  of 
the  Government,  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  President  for  decision. 

It  could  be  said  that  this  puts  the 
President  on  the  spot,  but  the  President 
should  be  on  the  spot  in  any  circum- 
stances In  which  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  agencies  of  the  Government. 
I  believe  this  puts  these  matters  into  pub- 
lic view  and  places  the  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President,  where  it  be- 
longs. 

The  Hart  proposal  is  complex.  It  would 
cause  great  conflicts  throughout  the 
Government.  I  could  not  approve  the 
Hart  proposal  because  it  was  Intended 
right  along  that  this  agency  should  not 
have  priority  over  all  other  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  ex- 
actly as  does  my  colleague.  I  made  this 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magktjsoh)  .  I  am  glad  he  ac- 
cepted tt.  It  gives  pari  passu  jurisdlctlcm 


equally  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  and  to  any  other  agency  rela- 
tive to  matters  which  are  uniesolved. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  be  sure 
of.  On  it  hinges  the  whole  balance  of  the 
bill,  including  the  balance  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Commeice  Committee's 
concurrence — on  which  matter  I  con- 
sulted the  ranking  Republican  member 
I  Mr.  Cotton)  before  agreeing.  We  wish 
to  be  very  clear  that,  having  given  tiiis 
agency  pari  passu  jurisdiction,  it  does 
not  evade  the  conduct  we  have  insi-sled 
on  in  the  bill,  and  that  the  director  of 
this  agency  cannot  initiate  or  compel  di- 
rectors of  other  agencies  to  act  or  inter- 
fere with  proceedings  in  the  jui-isdiction 
of  the  other  agencies;  but  if  the  Presi- 
dent so  orders,  since-  he  is  the  boss,  what 
he  says  goes. 

I  would  not  want  the  Senate  to  think 
this  amendment  is  without  force.  We 
have  raised  the  level  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  by  locking  it  into  this 
kind  of  pari  passu  stance. 

In  order  to  avoid  conflict,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tie  up  one  loose  end.  It  will  not 
mean  a  change  in  language.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  agree  witfc 
me? 

Section  203(e) ,  which  appears  on  page 
15,  provides  that  upon  petition  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  citizens,  the  Consum- 
er Protection  Agency  may  be  moved  into 
action. 

I  want  to  be  sure  we  imderstand  that 
the  practice  of  referring  to  the  President. 
if  the  two  agencies  are  deadlocked,  should 
be  dealt  with  in  respect  of  section  203(a) . 
V.  here  the  volition  is  on  the  part  of  the 
Director  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  refer,  and  not  to  203  (e) ,  where 
he  may  be  moved  into  action  by  petition 
of  citizens. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  still  have  the  floor.  I 
asked  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HART.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  have 
a  complete  understanding. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  understand  one  another.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Washington  goes  along 
with  this  understanding. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART  and  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  who  has  the 
floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  a  technical 
legislative  problem  here.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian suggests  that  the  matter  that  was 
sent  to  the  desk  is  not  legislatively  a 
substitute,  nor  is  it  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, but  that  it  can  be  brought  up  im- 
mediately after  the  vote  on  the  Hart 
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amendment  as  a  separate  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous  consent- 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  does  that,  why  do  we  not  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Michigan — I 
think  he  wishes  to  accommodate  us  all — 
that  he  momentarily  withdraw  his 
amendment,  and  let  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  acted  on?  Then  at  least 
he  has  a  stop  loss,  and  he  may  go  for- 
ward if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  .shall  be 
glad  to  withdraw  amendment  No.  1085 
momentarily,  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  offer  his  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  to  permit  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  submit  his  amend- 
ment as  a  new  amendment,  not  a  per- 
fecting or  a  substitute  amendment.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  becomes 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
.  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  had  recognized  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  and  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  glad  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  support  the  amendment;  I 
am  sure  that  is  what  he  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wish  to  make  a  comment  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  have  no  more 
to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that,  when  a  sub- 
stantial consumer  interest  is  Identifled 
by  this  agency  as  requiring  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  such  as,  to  pick  one  out  of 
the  blue,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or  you 
name  it,  to  act,  and  that  agency  says 
"No,"  we  ought  to  let  it  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  let  the  President  resolve  the 
dispute,  requiring  the  President  to  ex- 
plain why  he  supports  the  agency  In 
question  or  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

As  the  discussion  has  Indicated,  my 
feeling  is  that  it  would  be  much  more 
desirable  and  more  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  consumer  to  permit  its  rep- 
resentatives who  say  that  a  substantial 
consumer  interest  requires  the  action  to 
go  to  court,  and  let  the  courts  decide 
whether  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  correct  in  rejecting  the  proposition 
that  a  substantial  consumer  interest  is 
present.  I  think  that  is  much  preferable 
to  the  suggestion  that  is  now  before  us 
that  the  President  make  the  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
that  this  has  the  advantage — or  disad- 
vantage if  you  will — of  putting  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  spot.  I  suggest  that  the 


fellow  who  would  really  be  on  the  spot  if 
we  agree  to  this  amendment  is  whoever 
is  supposed  to  nm  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  because  that  fellow  is 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  we  are 
asking  him,  then,  to  put  the  President 
on  the  spot. 

I  suggest  if  there  were  anything  that 
would  take  the  steam  out  of  an  aggres- 
sive Consumer  Protection  Agency  Direc- 
tor, it  would  be  to  tell  him,  "If  you  restlly 
want  to  rock  the  boat,  go  ahead,  but  why 
do  you  not  pick  the  easy  ones,  and  leave 
the  tough  ones  for  discussion  and  review, 
but  do  not  push  it?" 

This  is  my  oversimplified  and  perhaps 
somewhat  harsh  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posal. Here  is  the  director  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and,  unless  we  change  it. 
whoGe  term  runs  concurrently  with  the 
President's,  being  told,  "If  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  disagrees  with  you, 
the  only  thing  that  you  can  do,  if  you 
think  there  is  a  substantial  consumer  in- 
terest involved,  is  put  the  White  House 
on  the  spot." 

There  is  a  breed  of  Americans  who 
would  be  willing  to  do  that.  It  would  be 
great  if  we  could  provide  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Director  shall 
always  come  from  that  breed.  But  there 
is  another  breed  of  American  who  senses 
his  first  obligation  to  be  not  so  much  to 
the  consumers  of  America,  but  to  the 
President  who  appointed  him,  and  with 
whose  term  he  is  in  stride. 

I  say  do  not  put  that  kind  of  heat  on 
the  Consumer  Protection  director.  Let 
the  court,  to  whom  he  is  not  beholden, 
make  the  decision.  When  there  is  a 
head-to-head  conflict  between  the  in- 
terests of  some  Federal  agency,  whose 
prime  concern  is  the  healthy  economy  of 
whatever  particular  economic  segment 
it  regulates,  and  the  ofiBcer  whom  we 
are  creating  and  will  advertise  as  the 
voice  of  the  American  consumer,  let  him 
go  to  court. 

This  does  not  make  him  a  super  law 
enforcement  agent.  It  does  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  play  the  role  we  claim  we 
are  assigning  him — the  role  of  voicing 
a  major  consumer  interest.  I  would  hope 
very  much  that  we  will  not  agree  to  the 
amendment,  in  which  case  I  would  then 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  temporarily 
withdrew,  which  will  give  the  agency  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  court  resolve  the 
dispute  between  the  agency  regulating 
some  economic  interest  and  the  agency 
that  we  shall  say  represents  the  con- 
simiers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  I  point  out  that  if  we  had  a 
super-cautious  director  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  he  would  be  just  as 
reluctant  to  put  the  administration  on 
the  spot  by  going  to  court,  as  he  would 
be  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  because  in  either 
case,  it  would  be  in  the  public  domain 
and  a  matter  of  public  controversy. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to   the   Senator   from   Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Who  would  be  making  the 
decision,  the  court  or  the  President? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Frankly,  I  would 
rather  put  the  President  on  the  spot  than 
the  courts,  because  if  we  started  a  court 
proceeding  in  a  dispute  between  two 
agencies  as  to  whether  one  should  or 
should  not  act,  and  we  spin  it  out  over  2 
or  3  years,  then  we  would  be  spending 
all  that  time  without  a  decision,  when 
we  should  have  a  decision.  And  believe 
me,  the  press  of  this  country  and  the  con- 
sumers will  not  sit  by  and  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  his  time  for  1,  2,  or 
3  years  to  make  a  decision.  The  con- 
troversies that  would  arise  in  the  whole 
consumer  field  would  be  public  con- 
troversies. 

This  Nation  has  become  consumer- 
minded.  With  men  like  Mr.  Nader  and 
others  who  have  brought  to  the  public 
attention  the  great  problems  that  affect 
the  consumer  in  each  and  every  field; 
and  with  the  interest  in  the  consumer  we 
have  in  this  body,  with  many  Senators 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  problenw 
of  the  consumer — and  there  are  no  two 
greater  than  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) — the 
problems  of  the  consumer  are  front  page 
news  day  in  and  day  out. 

I  am  anticipating  that  whoever  re- 
ceives the  job  of  Director  will  be  a  person 
who  will  be  constantly  on  the  spot,  put 
there  by  210  million  Americans,  and  I 
have  no  fear  that  the  consumers'  in- 
terests would  be  swept  imder  the  rug  be- 
cause the  President  would  not  be  con- 
fronted. He  will  be  confronted,  because 
the  public  will  make  him  decide  these 
cases. 

I  tliink  that  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  much  preferable, 
and  I  do  believe  it  will  get  faster  and 
more  definitive  results,  than  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  wish  to  restate  any  argument  made 
which  has  been  very  validly  made  by 
Senator  Ribicoff  and  Senator  Magnu- 
son in  opposition  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  this  point. 

Assuming  that  the  authority  is  given 
for  which  Senator  Hart  contends,  is  it 
not  really  throwing  all  these  cases  out 
of  court  unless  a  body  of  statute  law  is 
written  which  Is  going  to  give  the  court 
the  criteria  upon  which  to  judge?  How  is 
a  court  going  to  judge  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Director 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  on  a 
matter  which  may  affect  some  problem 
of  consumer  use — let  us  say  of  recreation 
facihties — unless  we  give  it  criteria?  The 
only  criteria  they  have  now  in  the  bill 
is  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  con- 
sumers. I  cannot  conceive  of  a  court  con- 
sidering that  a  criterion  in  which  it  can 
come-to  judgment  between  two  Govern- 
ment departments. 

In  addition,  the  final  point  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  two  Government  departments  of 
the  United  States  litigating  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  only 
another  branch  of  Government  no  dif- 
ferent from  our  branch  or  the  branch  of 
the  President. 
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Try  as  we  may,  we  have  seen  that  in 
t  rie  NLRB,  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
t  ie  Attorney  General's  Office,  when  ap- 
i  ropriating  money  which  the  Executive 
\  ill  not  spend,  he  cannot  be  stripped  of 
1  is  power  over  Government  agencies  in 
the  Executive  authority,  any  more  than 
c  ur  power  can  be  allowed  to  be  stripped 
£  way. 

This  Is  properly,  as  Senator  Ribicoft 
1  las  said,  a  White  House  function,  and  we 
J  ave  locked  it  in  by  requiring  decision  on 
t  he  highest  level,  by  order  which  Is  made 
I  ublic,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
c  one  everj'thing  anyone  can  call  on  us 
tD  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  in  the  be- 
( inning  that  perhaps  the  court  proce- 
c  ure  might  be  the  best  way  to  do  it.  But 
I  know  bow  long  it  can  take  in  couit  to 
I  lake  these  decisions.  I  think  that  public 
( pinion  on  a  given  matter  would  create 
in  atmosphere  for  a  President  to  make 
{  decision  much  quicker  tlian  by  putting 
i ;  in  courts. 

Second,  if  the  court  decided  that  the 
1:  roceedings  should  continue,  it  would 
1  lave  to  get  into  the  merits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  it  would. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  have  to  de- 
t  jrmine  a  little  of  the  merits.  Therefore, 
t  be  judge  would  be  prejudging  the  whole 
t  latter,  and  this  would  be  an  awkward 
{ ituation. 

I  think  we  are  making  great  progress. 
1  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
I  lichigan  has  had  to  say.  We  have  be«n 
t  ogether,  all  Senators  I  see  in  the  Cham- 
ler,  particularly  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Senator  Ribicoff's  com- 
laittee,  moving  forward  en  these  con- 
sumer matters.  We  are  making  a  great 
step  forward  here,  I  think.  People  are 
J  ware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to 
Ic  some  interest  and  that  they  are  go- 
iog  to  have  some  voice.  Sometimes,  a 
^  oice  in  court  is  stilled  too  long  because 
<  l  the  long  procedures. 

I  suppose  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
ihe  Saaator  from  Michigan,  the  Sena- 
1  or  from  North  Can>lina,  and  I  know  that 
If  one  really  wants  to  do  so,  it  can  be 
1  leld  up  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly  can. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Presld«Qt 

( loes  not  have  much  time  to  wait,  whoever 

1  le  may  be.  He  has  to  reflect — at  least,  I 

liope  he  will  reflect — public  opinion  In 

hese  matters;  and  I  think  this  Is  a  good 

>asis  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will 
1  idopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  my  concern 

'  s  not  so  much  that  a  court  would  move 

:  lowly  in  resolving  a  conflict  between  the 

iigencies  and  that  a  President  could  re- 

iolve  it  quickly.  My  concern  Is  that  it 

irill  be  a  rare  breed  ol  Director  of  the 

Consumer  Protection  Agency   who  will 

Qove  to  compel  Ms  President,  his  at>- 

xMnting  authority,  to  be  put  on  the  kind 

kf  spot  that  this  would  put  him  on.  It  is 

vhat  will  not  be  done  if  this  amend- 


ment is  adopted  that  concerns  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  aRreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  i-ecurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, which  has  already  been  read. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  knows  perfectly  well  what 
would  happen  to  the  amendment  that 
was  pending  earlier.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the  dis- 
position just  made  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. So  I  shall  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1086 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendment  No.  1086  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legiilative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  20,  line  9,  insert  the  following 
sentence  after  the  period:  "Notwltlietanding 
iltle  31,  United  States  Code,  section  18(b), 
any  investigation,  survey,  or  research  xinder- 
taken  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  done 
without  consultation  or  approval  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  or  any  other 
executive  branch   agency." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  here,  sigain, 
is  an  amendment  offered  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  add  to  the  independence  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  For 
effective  operation,  there  will  be  occa- 
sions when  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  must  assemble  information  from 
the  marketplace.  This  amendment  would 
remove  the  restriction  that  would  attach 
to  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  in 
the  soliciting  of  this  information. 

The  limitation  that  I  seek  to  remove 
by  the  amendment  is  the  approval  of  the 
OfBce  of  iilanagement  and  Budget,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. Under  existing  law,  to  conduct  an 
economic  survey,  the  surveys  and  the 
questionnaires,  the  factfinding  tools, 
have  to  be  approved  prior  to  distribu- 
tion by  the  OflQce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  experience  is  that — we  just  talked 
about  delay — incredible  delay,  as  a  very 
minimum,  can  be  imposed  on  an  effort 
such  as  this  in  the  Budget  Bureau  be- 
cause the  Budget  Bureau  has  the  prac- 
tice of  referring  questiormalres  to  in- 
dustry committees  for  their  reaction,  for 
their  suggestion — sometimes,  one  thinks, 
for  their  concurrence. 

One  good  example — it  was  developed 
by  the  able  Seimtor  from  Montana  (Mr. 
M£TCALF)  in  a  series  of  hearings — is  that 
there  has  been  a  delay  of  some  7  years 
resulting  from  the  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
discussion  of  the  effort  to  get  an  inven- 
tory of  industrial  water  waste  sources. 
This  effort  was  begim  in  1963,  and  the 
effort  finally  collapsed  because  the  Budg- 
et Bureau,  along  with  the  Industry  ad- 
visory group,  simply  was  imwllling  to 


permit  the  inquiries  to  be  cleared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  probable  Industrial  water 
polluters. 

It  surrendered  finally,  and  a  small 
sa.mple,  with  replies  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
with  assurance  that  any  information  de- 
veloped would  not  be  used  in  terms  of 
identifying  the  source,  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  7-year  effort  to  inventory 
industrial  waste. 

It  would  be  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  concept  of  independence  for  this  c<xi- 
sumer  agency  to  have  its  research  func- 
tion end  its  survey  efforts  subject  to  this 
kind  of  industry  review  and  Budget  Bu- 
reau control.  I  offer  the  amendment  to 
make  clear  the  congressional  intent  that 
the  agency  shall  not  be  subject  to  such 
inconsistent  control.  This,  Mr.  President, 
may  appear  as  a  rather  peripheral  and 
relatively  unimportant  proposal.  In 
terms  of  the  long-term  effectiveness  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  a  rather  essential, 
strengthening  amendment.  I  would  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  agree,  in 
order  that  we  can  say,  if  the  agency  is 
created,  that  when  it  seeks  to  identify 
substantial  consumer  interests  it  is  not 
going  to  have  to  get  the  lead  of  a  com- 
mittee group  established  by  that  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Consxmier  Protection  Ag«icy, 
may  be  creating  a  substantial  cwisumer 
disservice. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  HtroHEs  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  wag  pleased,  while 
acting  as  Presiding  Officer,  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  refer  to  some  of 
the  material  which  had  been  brought  out 
in  the  hearings  on  advisory  commissions. 
Some  of  the  advisory  commissions  have 
completely  stifled  the  information  proc- 
ess by  which  Congress  operates.  Others, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  pointed  out.  have  delayed  that 
process  for  years  and  years  and,  finally, 
only  made  them  on  a  volimtary  basis  in- 
stead of  a  mandatory  basis. 

These  matters  cannot  be  left  up  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  some  other 
agency.  Matters  of  consumer  interest 
must  be  acted  upon  promptly  and  Imme- 
diately. Many  arguments  made  on  be- 
half of  the  previous  amendment  were 
that  there  would  be  delay  in  the  courts 
and  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
long,  drawn-out  hearings.  These  things 
cannot  happen,  because  It  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  whole  effect  of  a  con- 
sumer bin. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  apppreciate  very  much 
the  support  voiced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
win  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  What  he  seeks  is  a 
different  policy  for  this  agency  con- 
cerning surveys  than  that  prevailing  in 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
(jlovemment. 
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The  Federal  Reports  Act,  5  U.S.C.  139. 
specifically  provides  the  method  to  be 
used  in  questiormalres  and  the  gathering 
of  information.  This  bill  is  consistent 
with  that  law.  The  Senator  asks  a  good 
question:  "Should  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  all  these  questionnaires 
and  refuse  to  give  permission  or  to  ap- 
prove the  type  and  form  of  questionnaire 
or  svu-vey?" 

However,  this  is  a  new  measure.  I  have 
great  hope  that  the  agency  will  have 
some  bite,  that  it  will  be  successful,  and 
that  it  will  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  whoever  may  be  the 
President  at  any  given  time. 

With  the  committees  of  Congress 
"watchdogging"  this  agency  performing 
their  oversight  function,  I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  not  refuse 
legitimate  requests  of  the  agency  as  it 
seeks  to  gather  information  for  carrymg 
on  the  functions  we  are  giving  it  today. 
Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment,  as  does  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  He  has  just  stated  our 
reasons.  I  have  one  additional  point  to 
make. 

As  I  said  before,  we  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  give  the  people  the  services  of 
the  vital  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  we 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  the  fears  of 
American  business  in  dealing  with  such 
an  agency  and,  in  this  case,  compounded 
by  the  fears  of  other  Government  de- 
partments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  bring  about  an  evenhanded 
response  m  both  situations.  I  see,  again, 
that  this  is  in  line  with  the  philosopliy 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart).  He  wants  a  type  of  super  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  consumers  which 
will,  in  a  sense,  have  a  level  over  and 
above  all  other  (jovemment  agencies 
within  the  executive  department.  It  is 
our  judgment — certainly  my  judgment 
and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut <Mr.  RiBicoFF),  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed as  the  manager  of  the  bill — that 
the  adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  the  surest  way  to  kill  that  ac- 
commodation of  forces  which  has  re- 
sulted in  our  breaking  through  now  with 
what  looks  like  a  monumental  historic 
achievement — that  is,  the  establishment 
of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  with 
powers  and  authority  and  personnel  ade- 
quate to  do  an  effective  job  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  load  this  bill 
down  with  aspects  which  will  contribute 
to  the  very  concerns  which  can  mount 
an  opposition — which  the  bill  cannot 
stand. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  we 
will  turn  down  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  iMr. 
Hughes).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:45  p.m.,  at  which 
time  a  brief  quorum  call  be  had  and  then 
the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  1 -minute  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  when  we 
resume.  I  wish  that  the  majority  leader 
would  anticipate  that.  If  we  come  back 
into  session  at  1:45  pjn.,  we  could  vote 
at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  that  request,  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  will 
renew  the  request  witli  the  additional 
proviso  that  there  be  a  2-minute  limita- 
tion, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  after  a  brief 
quorum  call. 


THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION  AND  ELIMINA- 
TION   OF    DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  senior  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  4545.  entitled  "The  Urban  Educational 
Improvement  Act  of  1970." 

Among  its  purposes  and  findings  are: 

(d)  The  general  welfare  of  this  Nation  re- 
quires the  elimination  of  racial  separation 
in  public  schools  wherever  and  how  It  oc- 
curs; and 

(e)  Tills  Nation  must  therefore  commit  Ita 
moral  strength  and  financial  resources  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

Without  committing  myself  to  support 
of  this  measure  and  without  announcing 
my  agreement  in  full  with  all  of  its  im- 
plications and  objectives,  I  do  wrish  to 
commend  again  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  eliminate  the  discrimi- 
natory practices  of  our  Government  in 
the  enforcement  of  school  desegregation, 
particularly  with  respect  to  different 
sections  of  our  country. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill  which 
he  introduced  yesterday,  stated: 

If  we  are  to  end  the  racial  turmoil  tearing 
this  Nation  apart,  we  must  be  willing  to  at- 
tack segregation  in  the  North  with  a  will 
equal  to  that  we  demand  of  the  South. 

The  Will  of  the  Govei-nment  to  attack 
segregation  in  the  North  has  been  woe- 
fully lacking  in  the  past.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  its  visible  or  effective  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  the  South.  There- 
fore, I  know  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  in  good  faith  and  his 
motivations  are  most  honorable  and 
commendable  in  recognizing  the  hypoc- 
risy that  has  so  long  prevailed  in  this 


field.  He  is  now  aggressively  fighting  for 
fairness,  justice,  and  equality  between 
all  races  all  States,  and  all  sections  of 
tile  Nation  on  this  issue  that  has  caused 
the  racial  turmoil  to  which  he  refers  as 
"tearing  tliis  Nation  apart." 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  logical 
place  for  our  Government  to  begin  im- 
plementing such  a  new  policy  in  the 
North  is  in  the  central  cities.  It  should 
first  undertake  the  task  of  eliminating 
the  blatant  discrimination  against  blacks 
and  Spanish  Americans  in  these  cities 
before  a  wider,  suburban  effort  can  rea- 
sonably be  undertaken.  If  the  central 
cities,  the  core,  is  rotten,  integration  ef- 
forts in  the  suburbs  must  be  doomed  to 
failure.  In  previous  remarks  I  have  de- 
tailed problems  existing  In  Chicago,  De- 
troit, and  Boston.  Last  week  in  hearings 
before  tlie  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,  held  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  we  learned  of  intolerable  discrim- 
ination against  Puerto  Ricans  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  against  blacks  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  According  to  testimony  at 
the  hearings  the  public  school  population 
of  New  York  City  is  39  percent  white. 
27  percent  Puerto  Rican,  and  34  percent 
black.  New  York  has  55,000  teachers  of 
which  only  350  are  Puerto  Rican;  New 
York  has  1,000  guidance  counselors  of 
which  only  10  are  Puerto  Rican;  New 
York  has  1,700  assistant  principals  and 
only  10  are  Puerto  Rican.  There  are  no 
Puerto  Rican  permanent  principals  in 
the  New  York  school  system.  I  wish  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  contrast 
these  statistics  with  the  requirements  be- 
ing made  of  the  South  by  the  Federal 
courts,  which  are: 

The  District  sbaU  assign  staff ...  so  that 
the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  teachers  in  each 
school  and  the  ratio  of  other  staff  in  each 
are  substantially  the  same  as  if  such  ratio 
Is  to  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  respec- 
tively, In  the  entire  school  system.  ...  No  staff 
vacancy  may  be  filled  through  recruitment 
of  a  person  of  a  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
different  from  that  of  the  individual  dis- 
missed or  demoted  until  each  displaced  staff 
member  who  is  qualified  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has  failed  to 
accept  an  offer  to  do  so.  Singleton  v.  Jack- 
son Municipal  Separate  School  District,  419 
P2d  lail   (6th  Clr.  1969). 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  that  rule 
cannot  be  applied,  it  is  not  being  apphed. 
and  it  will  not  be  apphed  to  States  like 
New  York ;  but  it  is  applied  in  the  South 
where  officials  by  the  hundreds  are  sent 
in  to  bring  about  enforcement.  Duplicity, 
hypocrisy,  and  impracticahty  are  all 
bimdled  into  one.  Obviously  there  is  no 
possibility  of  fulfilling  the  first  of  these 
requirements  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  as  there  are  not  enough  Puerto 
Rican  teachers  so  that  one  could  be  as- 
signed to  each  school.  Certainly  it  is  im- 
possible with  regaid  to  staff  as  there  are 
only  10  Puerto  Rican  guidance  coun- 
selors, 10  assistant  principals,  and  zero 
permanent  principals. 

Mr.  President,  how  could  it  be  en- 
forced in  New  York?  It  is  impossible, 
it  is  not  practical,  and  obviously  it  will 
take  years  to  develop  the  qualifications 
of  people  to  fulfill  such  a  requirement. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  no  such  ef- 
fort is  being  made. 
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The  blame  for  much  of  this  situation 
has  been  placed  upon  the  board  of  ex- 
an  iners  of  New  York  City.  The  board  of 
ex  iminers  is  not  singled  out,  however, 

the  entire  New  York  City  educational- 
pojitical  system  is  accused  of  "cronyism, 

itical  patronage,  corruption,  and  the 
pbils  system."  It  would  be  an  awful 
th  ng  to  me  if  someone  talking  about 
th !  South  used  that  terminology,  but  it 
is  being  used  now  in  connection  with 
Ne  w  York  by  New  York  citizens.  This  ac- 
cusation  was  made  of  "individual  mem- 
be -s  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Ecucation,  tne  administration  at  110 
Li  Kingston  Street — and  a  number  of  edu- 
ca  ;ion-establishment  organizations.  The 
an  thor  of  this  accusation  was  Luis  Mer- 
ca  lo.  a  nonpernianent  principal  at  P.S. 
75  Manhattan.  According  to  Mr.  Mer- 
calo,  the  equal  employment  and  oppor- 
tu  lity  section  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Ac  t  has  not  been  enforced  in  New  York 
Ci;y.  He  further  charges  the  New  York 
Cl:y  Board  of  Education  and  the  board 
of  examiners  of  blatantly  discriminating 
ag  ainst  Puerto  Ricans. 

[  emphasize  that  these  are  things  I 
an  taking  from  testimony  by  witnesses 
wlio  came  by  request  before  a  congres- 
si(  nal  committee.  This  is  not  my  state- 
m  ;nt. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also 
leiuned  last  week  that  Boston  does  not 
confine  its  discrimination  and  prejudice 
to  black  people.  It  is  equally  oppressive 
to  Puerto  Ricans.  According  to  Armando 
Mirtinez,  there  is  a  90  percent  dropout 
rate  among  Puerto  Rican  children  in  the 
Bdston  schools.  Enforcement  of  the  tru- 
ar  cy  laws  in  Boston  against  Spanish- 
speaking  children  is  virtually  impossible 
aj  the  Baston  school  system  has  no  tru- 
ai  t  oCRecers  who  can  speak  Spanish.  Out 
of  5,800  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools 
there  are  two  Puerto  Ricans.  Out  of  an 
estimated  3,200  pre-school  Puerto  Rican 
cl  ildren  only  62  have  been  able  to  at- 
tead  pre-school  programs.  With  a  Puerto 
R  can  student  population  of  about  7,800 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  only  four  gradu- 
ated from  Boston  schools  in  a  4-year 
p<  riod.  However,  things  are  looking  up  in 
tl-  e  Cradle  of  Liberty.  In  this  year  alone 
B>ston  graduated  seven  Puerto  Rican 
students — four  from  parochial  schools 
ai  id  three  from  public  schools.  Mr.  Mar- 
ti lez,  an  articulate  and  intelligent  wit- 
ness, vias  in  a  mentally  retarded  class  in 
P  iwtucket,  R.I..  until  the  age  of  13.  He 
is  now  in  the  process  of  obtaining  his 
d(»ctorate  from  Harvard.  Obviously 
NDrthe»n  classification  systems  leave 
s<  mething  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  the  reasons 
01  itlined  above  that  I  think  that,  without 
commenting  on  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
p  >sals  contained  in  the  bill,  it  is  prema- 
tv  re.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  to 
bo  applauded  for  his  continuing  efforts 
t<  end  a  racial  isolation  which  he  be- 
li  'ves  to  be  morally  wrong  and  detri- 
n  ental  to  our  Nation.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  that  if  segregation  is  wrong 
ii.  the  South  it  is  equally  wrong  in  the 
^orth. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  suggest  that 
S  ?nators  search  the  Record  for  the  past 
1 )  years.  Ninety-nine  utterances  of  every 


100  about  civil  rights  and  discrimination 
liave  been  made  against  the  South  and 
not  against  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Much  of  it  has  come  from  rep- 
resentatives from  areas  where  discrimi- 
nation exists  as  I  have  described  here 
and  as  described  by  the  witnesses  from 
those  areas  who  have  testified  before  this 
select  committee. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  toward  nationwide 
enforcement.  I  do  believe  that  this  bill 
would  have  much  more  force  and  effect 
if  it  were  to  require  Northern  cities  to 
eliminate  discrimination  to  the  extent  it 
has  been  eliminated  in  the  South  before 
attacking  the  larger  question.  Elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  is  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  ending  racial  isolation.  It  is 
the  ending  of  discrimination  in  the  North 
which  must  be  the  initial  object  of  any 
such  legislation  as  that  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Then  the 
large  cities  in  the  North  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  remove  the  manmade  artificial 
barriers  to  integration  behind  which 
they  have  for  so  long  hidden  while  con- 
demning the  South.  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  do  as  Senator  Ribicoff 
believes  we  must,  that  we  treat  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  and  ethnic  isolation  on  a 
national  basis  and  end  the  sectional 
discrimination  which  has  divided  our 
country. 


perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


RECESS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:45  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1:31  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:45  p.m. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  presiding  officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1181)  to  provide 
for  potato  and  tomato  promotion  pro- 
grams, with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  4418)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate;  that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Crab«r, 
Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  16443) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  in  order 
to  establish  Federal  policy  concerning 
the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals  to 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  16443)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  in  order  to  estab- 
lish Federal  policy  concerning  the  selec- 
tion of  firms  and  individuals  to  perform 
architectural,  engineering,  and  related 
services  for  the  Federal  Government  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  4459)  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
to  establish  an  independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  protect 
and  serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing a  quorum  call,  there  be  a  period 
of  2  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  on 
the  Hart  amendment,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  able  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  after 
which  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  1 
minute,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  1  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  each  of  us 
reserved  this  minute  in  order  that  we 
would  have  a  full  Chamber  to  explain 
very  briefly  the  proposal. 

In  short,  I  suggest,  through  this 
amendment,  that  we  not  tie  the  hands, 
in  a  very  practical  sense,  of  the  new  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  by  requiring 
that  before  it  can  undertaken  review  or 
research  or  direct  inquiries  to  the  mar- 
ketplace, it  get  the  approval  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Unhappily,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  through  whom,  un- 
less we  adopt  this  amendment,  must  be 
referred  for  clearance  any  inquiry,  any 
direct  approach  through  the  mail,  to  seg- 
ments of  the  industry,  turns  to  the  in- 
dustry and  says,  "What  do  you  think 
about  it?"  Not  siu-prisingly,  there  have 
been  many,  many  delays  in  the  effort  to 
get  the  inquiiT  through.  I  hope  we  wiU 
not  do  this  to  this  new  Agency. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  done  In  this  bill  is  to  continue 
with  the  imiform  policy  that  now  prevails 
throughout  the  Government  in  the  gath- 
ering of  information  and  research  and 
surveys  by  requiring  that  the  form  be 
cleared  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  I  sec  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  an  absolute  exception  for  this 
agency  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  retains 
the  general  requirement  respecting  the 
submission  of  questionnaires  and  the  ap- 
proval of  those  questionnaires  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator's  imder- 
standing  is  correct.  That  is  what  is  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  seeks 
to  delete. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <  Mr  McCarthy  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydincsj    are   necessarily   absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  would  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thttrmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina   (Mr.  Thurmond) 


and    the    Senator    from    Texas     (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


Burdick 

Cranston 

Fulbright 

Goodell 

Harris 

Hart 

Holliugs 

Hughes 


AikeQ 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 
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YEAS— 24 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McOee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

NAYS-  51 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Grimn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

MathhiE 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Pas  tore 
Proxmlre 
Stevenson 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young.  Ohio 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sp&ikman 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WllUams.  Del 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 25 


Gore 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Inouye 

McCarthy 

McGoveni 

Miller 

Montoya 

Mundt 


Pell 

Russell 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


Bayh 

Bellrrion 

Bennett 

Church 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  (No.  1086 1 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIBICX)FF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1084 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1084  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  strike  section  201,  lines  1-25; 
on  page  9,  strike  lines  1-8,  and  substitute  the 
following: 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  an  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  nine- 
member  Board  of  Directors,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  In  such 
manner  as  to  stagger  their  terms  for  two, 
four,  and  six  years,  respectively;  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  stagger  their  terms  for  two,  four, 
and    six    years,    respectively;    and    three    of 


whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  in  such  manner  as  to 
stagger  their  terms  for  twt),  four,  and  six 
years,  respectively.  Subsequent  appoJntment.s 
sball  be  for  six-year  terms  and  shan  be  made 
by  the  office  making  the  orlgliial  appoint- 
ment. Vacancies  shall  be  hlled  o;  the  office 
Tnftktng  the  original  appointment  for  the 
remainder  of  tbe  term  vacated.  The  Board 
of  Directors  may  elect  a  Chairman  and  such 
other  officers  of  the  Board  as  they  may  deem 
appropriate  and  adopt  rules,  regulations,  nnd 
bylaws  for  the  orderly  carrying  on  of  busi- 
ness and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5332, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  their  duties.  Including  trareltime;  and 
whUe  so  serving  away  from  tbeir  homes  or 
regiilar  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  expenses  authorized  by  section  3703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Directors,  by  ma>oriiy 
vote,  shall  appoint  a  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  head  the  Agency  and  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  Board  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Director  shall  nominate,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  a  Consumer 
Counsel  lor  the  Agency,  who  shall  be  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  Agency,  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Director  may  prescribe 
•nd  shall  be  Acting  Director  during  the  ab- 
aaace  or  disability,  or  In  the  event  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  offices,  of  tlie  Director  and  Deputy 
Director. 

(e)  The  Director,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  Agency  not  to  exceed  fl\-e 
Assistant  Directors. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  th« 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGBEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  consider  a  time  limita- 
tion on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  yes.  I  have  remarks 
that  will  not  extend  beyond  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  en  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  10  minutes  on  any  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
modify  my  request  to  that  extent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-conquest  re- 
quest as  modified?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said  yesterday  and  earlier  today  that  the 
effort  we  are  luidertaking  is  in  a  sense 
historic.  First,  of  course,  we  are  consider- 
ing establishing  under  the  provisions  of 
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4459  the  first  Government  agency 
with  looking  out  for  consumers' 
with  that  precise  assignment, 
ut  more  importantly,  we  are  estab- 
li^ng  a  very  unique  agency.  Its  mandate 
perhaps  more  broad — and  more  gen- 
■ — than  any  agency  or  department 
existing.  While  it  does  have  some 
spfecific  assignments,  such  as  to  handle 
cohsumer  complaints  and  to  conduct 
surveys,  the  major — and 
to  ighest — assignment  is  to  be  an  advo- 
f  or  the  consumer. 

•.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
deht.  may  we  have  order? 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order  and 

■oughout  the  discussion  the  Chamber 

be  quiet.  Otherwise,  those  persons 

having  business  in  the  Chamber  or 

authorized  to  be  in  the  Chamber  will 

asked  to  leave. 

HART.  Mr.  President,  to  do  this 

are  asking  this  agency  to  keep  tabs  on 

operations  of  all  other  Government 

and  when  actions  by  any  seem  to 

affecting  the  consumer  interests  to 

m4ke  the  consumers'  voice  heard. 

would  be  the  consumers'  man  in 
Wishington  which  many  of  us  have  long 
thought  needed  and  desirable. 

is  the  uniqueness  of  this  function 
I  think  calls  for  a  imique  approach 
istablishing  the  agency, 
reported  by  the  committees,  S.  4459 
follows  a  rather  traditional  path  and 
establishes  the  agency  as  an  executive 
aR(  ocy. 

"I'here  is  comfort  in  tradition,  but  I 
qu  !stion   today   if   the   traditional   ap- 
prqach  is  the  one  that  will  best  do  the 
for  the  consumer. 
Kemember,  we  are  charging  the  CPA 
— on    occasion — doing    battle    with 
agencies  and  departments.  Un- 
the  structure  as  estabUshed  in  the 
before  us.  we  then  are  asking  brother 
ight  brother,  with  father,  the  Presi- 
deiit.  overseeing  the  dispute. 

seems  to  me  that  what  we  often  may 

is  a  less  than  enthusiastic  contest  un- 

the  restrictions  built  into  the  struc- 

of  this  bill. 

1  herefore,   I  propose   that  we  break 

1    tradition    in    the    form    of    this 

Ag(ncy — just  as  we  are  breaking  with 

lition  in  considering  establishing  it. 

Recognizing     that     any     government 

_  must  be  responsible  to  one  branch 

government — the    administration   or 

I  propose  that  we  make  the 

more  an  arm  of  Congress  and  less 

irni  of  the  President. 

would  do  this  both  by  changing  the 

organizational  chart  and  providing  that 

CPA  reports  directly  to  the  Congress. 

advantage,  I  feel,  is  to  put  the  con- 

^— since  there  must  be  some — of  this 

in   the   hands   of   the   directly 

eledted  representatives  of  consumers  and 

Ihe  full  view  of  the  public. 

amendment  (No.  1084)  would  have 

CPA  administered  by  a  nine-man 

d  of  Directors.  Three  of  them  would 

named  by  the  President  and  three 

by   the  majority  leader  in  each 

of  Congress. 

board,  in  turn,  would  name  the 
top  operating  officers  of  the  CPA  who 
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would  fill  the  other  major  positions  with 
the  approval  of  the  board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutos  have  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  briefly 
stated  my  amendment  would  delete  the 
present  section  201  and  insert  a  new 
section  to  accomplish  this.  Section  201 
'a.i:  The  amended  version  would  make 
the  Agency  an  "independent  Agency," 
rather  than  an  "independent  Agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government." 
Section  20 Kb).  The  amended  version 
creates  a  Board  of  Directors  comprised 
of  nine  members.  The  Board  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  Each  would  appoint  three 
Board  members,  one  to  serve  2  years,  one 
to  serve  4  years,  and  one  to  serve  6  years. 
Replacements  of  a  retiring  Board  mem- 
ber for  6-year  terms  would  be  done  by 
the  person  holding  the  office  which  made 
the  original  appointment.  The  amend- 
ment would  vest  power  in  the  Board  to 
make  policy  for  the  agency. 

Section  201(c).  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  per  diem  com- 
pensation and  daily  rate  compensation 
for  Board  members  while  actually  serv- 
ing on  agency  business. 

Section  201  <d)  gives  the  Board  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  Director  and  a  Deputy 
Director  to  serve  at  the  will  of  the  Board. 
The  Director  is  given  authority  to  ap- 
point a  General  Counsel,  subject  to 
Board  approval,  and  provides  for  succes- 
sion in  the  event  of  a  temporary  absence 
in  the  post  of  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor. 

Section  201(e)  gives  the  Director  au- 
thority to  appoint  up  to  five  Assistant 
Directors  with  the  consent  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
committee  represents — of  course — many 
compromises.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
game  in  passing  legislation.  Faced  with 
the  question  of  no  bill  or  this  bill — sup- 
porters of  stronger  legislation  tradi- 
tionally take  what  they  can  get  in  hopes 
of  coming  back  in  later  years  and 
strengthening  the  measure. 

While  I  think  it  will  be  some  time — 
perhaps  5  to  10  years — before  we  can 
make  meaningful  improvements  in  this 
legislation  once  it  has  cleared  the  Con- 
gress, I  do  agree  that  the  day  will  come 
in  future  Congresses  where,  if  they  have 
the  desire,  improvements  can  be  made. 
But  most  would  agree  with  me,  I  am 
confident,  that  altering  the  organiza- 
tional chart  of  such  an  agency  is  not 
likely  to  be  one  of  those  possible  changes. 
That  is  why  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  seriously  at  this  moment  which 
is  the  more  desirable:  A  Presidential 
agency  or  a  congressional  agency  when 
we  are  attempting  to  provide  the  best 
and  most  effective  service  for  consumers. 
I  believe  strongly  in  the  approach 
of  my  amendment  and  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  by  this  body. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  unprecedented,  as  far  as  I  know  in 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
Not  only  would  the  Senator's  proposal 
take  away  the  President's  power  of  nom- 
ination, but  also  the  Senate's  power  of 
confirmation.  I  believe  this  power  of 
confirmation  in  this  type  agency  is  im- 
portant for  an  agency  of  this  kind. 

The  agency  is  established  and  orga- 
nized in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission.  The  Director  and  the  Dep- 
uty Director  are  appointed  for  a  fixed 
term  of  4  years.  Since  they  will  be  per- 
forming quasi-judicial  responsibilities, 
they  may  be  removed  only  for  inefficiency', 
neglect,  or  malfeasance.  Accordingly,' 
they  will  have  as  much  independence  as 
the  members  of  other  independent  agen- 
cies. Nicholas  Johnson,  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  Philip 
Elman,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  others  have  shown  that  presi- 
dentially  appointed  members  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  can  take  an  independent 
viewpoint. 

In  the  case  of  an  agency  that  has  a 
mandate  as  broad  as  this  Agency,  I  am 
unwilling  to  say  that  we  should  assume 
beforehand  the  Agency  will  fail  in  its  mis- 
sion. I  do  not  think  this  Agency  will  fall. 
I  think  the  Director  who  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  will  be  sufficiently  tough- 
minded  and  independent  to  carry  out  the 
Agency's  responsibilities  and  protect  the 
consumer. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  reached  the 
stage  in  this  country  where  Federal  con- 
sumer activities  are  constantly  under  the 
microscope.  Not  only  are  there  so  many 
of  us  in  this  body  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  the  consumer,  but  we  have  de- 
veloped in  this  country  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent men  free  from  government,  act- 
ing privately,  who  place  the  problems  of 
the  consumer  under  close  scrutiny.  Men 
like  Ralph  Nader  and  others  have  eome 
to  the  forefront  in  their  battles  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  consumer.  I  can- 
not imagine  this  body  would  sit  by  and 
allow  the  Director  to  shirk  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

When  we  look  at  the  experience  of 
the  President's  special  advisers  on  con- 
sumer affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  and 
Miss  Betty  Furness,  we  see  that  both 
of  those  eminent  ladies  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  on  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, even  though  the  heads  of  those 
agencies  were  men  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  head  of  the  CPA  will 
do  no  less. 

I  believe  that  to  adopt  the  Hart  amend- 
ment, we  would  be  introducing  some- 
thing entirely  new  In  our  Government — 
a  hydraheaded  ministry — three  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  three  by  the 
majority  leader,  and  three  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  majority 
leader  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
want  this  obligation.  The  Agency  is  still 
part  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
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President  should  have  the  right  to  ap- 
point, with  the  confirmation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  Hart 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
opposed  to  this  amendment  because  it 
takes  the  concept  of  the  autonomous 
corporation  and  makes  it  into  a  "cor- 
porate state."  That  is  really  what  we 
would  be  doing  here  if  we  adopted  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart). 

The  protection  of  consumers  is  not  a 
business;  it  is  a  governmental  function. 
People  like  myself  have  pleaded  for  an 
autonomous  corporation  involving  over- 
seas private  investment — which  the  Sen- 
ate authorized — or  in  reference  to  pov- 
erty activities,  when  we  are  trying  to  put 
poor  people  into  the  business  stream. 
When  a  business  function  like  Comsat, 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion, and  others,  are  involved,  then  a 
Government-owned  corporation  makes 
sense.  But  when  a  strict  Government 
function  is  being  performed,  why,  we 
may  as  well  talk  about  autonomy  so 
it  is  not  imder  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  have  the  Department  of  Labor 
Incorporated.  That  is  practically  what  is 
being  sought  by  this  amendment. 

Second,  if  we  made  it  an  autonomous 
corporation,  we  would  be  creating  a  type 
of  super  ombudsman.  Perhaps  one  day 
we  will  want  to  move  that  far,  but  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  do  it  in  a  consumer 
protection  bill. 

Because  the  concept  is  not  adapted  to 
the  agency  we  are  seeking  to  create,  and 
because  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  ( Mr.  Church  » ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwa- 
ter),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessailly 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  69,  as  follows : 

(No.  404  Leg.] 
YEAS— 10 


Hart 

Mondale 

Proxmlre 

Hughes 

Moss 

Yarborough 

McGee 

Muskie 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

NAYS— 69 

Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Qoodell 

MUler 

Allott 

Gore 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gumey 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Harris 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hatfleld 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Case 

Jackson 

Scott 

Cook 

Javlts 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Long 

Symington 

Dole 

Maguuson 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Mathlas 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

McCleUan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

McOovem 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Stennis 

Church 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Montoya 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mundt 

Tydings 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  (No.  1084) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  omitted,  because  I  can 
explain  it  very  simply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Ervins  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  line  14.  beginning  with  the 
first  comma  strike  out  through  the  word 
"organization"  In  line  15  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  local  public 
agencies". 

On  page  30,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  ", 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations". 

On  page  33,  line  4,  strike  out  "and  private 
nonprofit  organizations". 

On  page  33,  line  10,  strike  out  "and  non- 
profit private  organizations". 

On  page  33,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "or 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations". 

On  page  35.  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out 
"or  nonprofit  private  organizations". 

On  page  36,  line  22.  strike  out  "and  private 
nonprofit  organizations". 

On  page  37,  line  2.  beginning  with  the 
word  "and"  strike  out  through  the  word 
"year"  on  line  3. 

On  page  38,  line  6,  strike  out  "or  orga- 
nization". 

On  page  38,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "or 
ore    nization". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  would  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  State  consumer 
agencies,  to  local  agencies,  and  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations.  My  amendment 
would  merely  strike  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
visions which  authorize  the  making  of 
grants  to  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

I  respectfrlly  submit  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  tl.e  fundamental  purposes 
of  our  Government  fcr  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  grants  of  money  to 
private  organizations,  even  though  they 
be  nonprofit  organizations,  to  carry  on 
what,  in  effect,  is  legislative  and  legal 
warfare  against  the  policies  of  the  States. 

The  best  nutshell  description  of  our 
system  of  government  was  given  by  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  in  the  famous 
case  of  Texas  against  White.  He  said  that 
the  Constitution  in  all  of  its  provisions 
looks  to  an  indestructible  Union  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  only 
unwise  but  also  unconstitutional  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  funds 
available  to  private  organizations, 
whether  they  be  profitmaking  or  non- 
profitmaking  bodies  to  carry  on  what 
may  properly  l)e  designated  as  legislative 
and  legal  warfare  against  the  policies  of 
a  State  government. 

This  bill  provides  in  section  304,  on 
page  30,  as  follows: 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
sumer protection  programs,  which  may  In- 
clude the  following — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  strengthening  of 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency, 
shall'  be  located  in  such  department  or 
agency  of  the  State  as  the  chief  executive  or 
the  legislature  of  the  State  determines. 

I  respectfully  submit  that,  unless  the 
Federal  Government  wants  to  take 
charge  of  the  policies  of  the  various 
States  In  an  area  of  our  economic  and 
political  life  which  affects  all  the  people 
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of  Uiis  Nation,  it  shouki  confine  itself  to 
States  and  not  engaging  in  leg- 
ve  or  legal  warfare  against  tiiem. 
tiiis  bill  is  a  proTibion  I  do  not 
to  strike,  which  authorizes  the  di- 
of     the     Consumer     Protection 
to  make  grants  of  Federal  fuzids 
governmental  bodies.  The  States 
can  take  care  of  that  situa- 
as  they  see  fit,  in  respect  of  grants 
iDcal    political    subdivisioi^    of    the 
tat  ?s.  Tliis  is  so  because  these  pohtical 
ubc  ivisions  are  agencies  of  tlie  States 
and  liave  no  powers  except  those  which 
ihe  States  confer  upon  them. 

Tliis  is  a  very  broad  bill.  This   bill 
pro\pdes  for  these  grants  to  these  non- 
private  organizations,  and  in  that 
it  sliould.  be  designated,  among 
things,  as  a  bill  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  ambulance-chasing 
It  provides  expressly  tliat  these 
lirofit  private  organisations  can  ap- 
'or  grants  under  section  307  of  the 
which  appears  on  page  35.  It  pro- 
that  they  shall  "set  forth  a  pro- 
under  which  the  funds  provided 
this  title  will  be  expended  for  the 
described  in  section  304  of  this 
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04  provides  that  the  director 
make  grants  fix  the  representation 
consumer  int,erests  before  administra- 
and  regvilatoiT  agencies,  courts,  and 
ve    groups,    except    where    the 
^CT  is  already  representing  such  izx- 
.  In  oiher  words,  under  that  pro- 
of this  bill,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
which  relates  to  grants  to  non- 
t  private  organizatioju.  the  Federal 
can  aclualiy  make  grants 
l>nvaie    nonprofit    oi-giuiizaticais    to 
•  before  State  legislatures.  I  respect- 
subDiit  tiiat  it  is  not  a  proper  func- 
or  a  -ruse  functicm  of  the  Federal 
;mment  to  subsidize  private  orga- 
lons,  whether  conducted  for  profit 
profit,  to  lobby  before  State  legis- 
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urther  submit  that  under  the  sec- 

I  have  just  read  to  the  Senate,  the 

Government  could  noake  grants 

vate  nonprofii  organizations  to  ap- 

beiore  regulatory  agencies  of  the 

»  and  tell  those  regulatory  agen- 

of  the  States  how  they  should  dis- 

their  functions  in  protecting  the 

rs.   I  respectfully   subniit   that 

IS  not  a  proper  or  a  wise  function  to 

upon   the   Consumer  Protection 

.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  business 

Federal  Government  to  undertake, 

directly  or  indirectly,  through  pri- 

individuals  subsidized  by  the  Ped- 

Govemment,  to  tell  the  State  regu- 

bodies  how  they  should  discharge 

functions. 

Ft.  Tthermore,  under  the  section  I  have 

read,  section  (5)  of  section  304,  on 

31  and  32.  the  Federal  Govem- 

wowld    be    enpowered    to   make 

to  private  nonprofit  organizations 

to  c^iry  on  litigation  in  any  case  In 

they  deem  that  such  htigation 

t  protect  the  interests  of  consumers. 

this  power,  private  organizations 

private  lawyers  conld  be  financed  by 

^tJeral  Oorermnent  and  couM  go 

court  to  prosecute  actions  in  the 


State  coui'Ls,  even  against  the  agencies 
of  tlie  State  government  Itself  and 
against  the  attoiTiey  general  of  the  State. 
I  submit  that  that  is  not  a  proper  func- 
tion. This  is  a  very  broad  bill. 

Another  thing  in  this  connection  is 
found  in  the  section  which  relates  to 
igi-ants  to  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. They  can  submit  a  plan,  emd  the 
director  can  make  grants  to  them  for 
cooperation  and  coordination  witli  State 
and  local  legal  services  programs  and 
other  consumer-oriented  programs  car- 
ried out  tmder  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  expending 
millions  of  doUars  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  compensate  lawyers  who  are  operat- 
ing under  the  aegis  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  this  is  a 
duplication  of  that  effort.  I  believe  fn 
protection  of  consumers'  rights  in  a 
proper  fashion. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  made  a  proposal  to  remove  the 
tax  exemption  from  contributions  to 
what  we  call  public  interest  law  firms. 
I  protested  that  propoeed  regulation  and 
communicated  my  disapproval  of  it  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  At  that 
time,  I  issued  a  press  release  stating  my 
position  in  re^>ect  to  that  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
press  release  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Ervin    Calls    IRS    Propobju.    Tax    on    First 
Amendment 

WASHiNflTON,  D.C.,  Oct.  39,  1970. — Senat<a 
Sam  J.  Brvln,  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  todmy  attacked  ttia 
InternAl  Keveaue  Service  proposal  to  tax 
charitable  orgnnlzatlons  which  engage  in 
litigation  on  behalf  of  the  p\ibllc  Interest  as 
amounting  to  "a  tax  on  tha  First  Amend- 
ment." 

In  a  letter  to  IRS  CommlaBloner  Thrower, 
Ervin,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  ConsUtuti<mal 
Rights  Subcommittee,  said  that  "the  right 
of  access  tc  the  courts  Is  a  ftmdamental  can- 
stitutiooal  right  of  every  American  citizen. 
This  is  axksnatlc,  for  without  the  ablUty  to 
enforce  right*  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  statute,  or  by  oommon  law,  those 
rights  are  meaningless.  That  the  IRS  propoaee 
to  penalize  court  enforcement  of  rights 
amounts  to  a  oondeninakion  of  the  legal  proc- 
ei:s  Itself,"  Brvln  contended. 

"By  withdrawing  tax  exemption  from  oth- 
erwise exempt  organizations  because  they 
seek  redress  in  the  courts,  the  Service  Is 
striking  at  the  heart  of  one  of  tiie  most  ef- 
fective, traditional,  and  basic  of  Amertean 
freedcnns.  In  effect,  the  IRS  Is  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  exercise  of  the  First  Amendment 
right." 

Kndn  also  objected  to  a  suggestion  that  the 
IRS  would  decide  for  itself  which  public  liw 
teie&ts  were  sufflclmtly  "worthy"  to  receive  a 
tax  exemption. 

"This  Is  an  assertion  by  the  IRS  of  the 
power  to  impose  Its  views  of  what  is  In  the 
public  Intorest,  a  power  to  decide  which  of 
competing  views  of  pubUc  policy  Is  entitled 
to  exptt&ioii.  The  First  Amendment  bars 
government  from  impeding  the  presentation 
of  views  with  which  It  does  not  agree.  FOr 
the  IBS  to  withhold  exemptions  from  or- 
ganizatloDS  It  disagrees  wttta  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  censorahip  of  free  ezprea- 
bioB,"  he  asld. 

Ervin  took  issue  with  tlM  fact  that  the 
IRS  had  made  Its  announcement  by  means 
of  a  press  release  and   had   siispended   tax 
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exemptions  without  notice  or  hearing.  "Due 
process  and  proper  administrative  prxjce- 
dure  reqtrire  that  all  affected  parties  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  any 
action  li  taken  which  win  directly  affect 
their  right  to  retain  tax  exempchjna.  It  aiao 
requires  that  when  and  if  such  action  is 
taken,  the  agency  include  a  full  expositloa 
of  the  legal  and  factual  basis  for  the  action." 
he  wrote. 

(Excerpts  from  Ervin's  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Thrower  follow: ) 

Dear  Commiesiover  Thrower:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  with  respect  to  an  annoimeement 
f>n  October  9  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
)C«  was  suspending  the  tax  exemption  ol 
certain  charitable  organizations  involved  in 
litigation  pending  completion  of  a  study  of 
tax  exemptions  for  so-called  public  interest 
law  firms.  This  issue,  and  the  procedures 
employed  by  the  Service  so  far  In  respect  to 
It  raise  a  number  of  serious  questions  in- 
volving Individual  rights  and  admlnfetra- 
tive  due  process. 

A  fundamental  eons tl tattoo al  right  of 
each  citizen  is  the  right  at  access  to  the 
courts.  This  la  axinmatlc,  for  without  the 
abUity  to  enforce  rights  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  statute,  or  common  law,  those 
rights  are  meaningless  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter. In  NAACP  V.  Button,  371  TT.S.  415,  the 
Snpreme  Court  held  that  litigation  whJeh 
iissists  any  person  to  obtain  let^l  r^ilress 
for  Infringement  of  his  consiltutioiiAUy 
guaranteed  or  other  rights  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression protected  by  the  First  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments. 

The  proposed  denial  of  tax  exemption  to 
organizations  which  pursue  their  activities 
through  litigation  would.  If  adopted,  be  di- 
rect governmental  intrusion  in  and  IftnJ- 
tatlon  upon  legal  advocacy.  The  fact  that 
the  Service  proposes  to  "penaltoe"  court  en- 
f or  cement  of  rights  antounts  to  a  condemsa- 
Uoa  of  the  legal  process  Itself.  By  with- 
drawing tax  exemption  from  otherwise  ex- 
empt organizations  because  they  seek  re- 
dress In  the  courts,  the  Service  Is  striking 
at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  efferttre, 
traditional,  and  basic  of  Americjin  free- 
doms. In  effect,  the  IBS  is  Imposing  a  tax 
on  the  exercise  of  a  First  Amendment  right. 

The  October  9  announcement  suggests 
that  the  IBS  is  concerned  about  the  vague- 
ness of  the  deOnltlcn  of  "public  interest," 
and  especially  the  fact  that  charitable  or- 
ganizations applying  tor  exemptions  define 
for  themselves  the  "public  Interest"  they 
win  serve.  It  suggests  tl:>at  the  IBS  is  con- 
siderlng  reviewing  the  goals  of  the  organjza- 
tlona,  and  making  its  own  determinations 
of  whether  the  rights  sought  to  be  served  are 
sufficiently  worthy  or  beneficial  so  as  to  war- 
rant an  exemption. 

This  Is  an  assertion  by  the  IRS  of  the 
power  to  impoee  its  views  of  what  is  In  the 
public  interest,  a  power  to  decide  which  ot 
competing  views  of  public  poUcy  is  entitled 
to  expreesloda.  The  government  Bh<Hild  do  all 
within  its  power  to  encourage  the  fullest 
expression  of  all  viewpoints  on  Issues  of  pub- 
lic concern  both  as  a  legitimate  outlet  for 
the  expression  of  varying  political  view- 
points and  to  »naMi»  court!.  In  oui  adver- 
sary system,  to  reach  their  decision  oo  the 
basis  ot  the  fuUest  presentation  of  aU  rele- 
vant considerations.  This  is  more  than 
merely  an  attribute  of  "good  government." 
The  First  Amendment  bars  government  from 
Impeding  the  presentation  of  views  with 
which  tt  does  not  agree.  For  the  IBS  to 
withhold  exemptions  from  organisations  it 
disagrees  with  would  be  an  unconstitutional 
ceneorsJxlp  of  free  expression. 

In  the  October  0  News  Release  the  IBS 
haa  attempted  to  defitxe  what  in  its  view 
would  be  one  legitimate  object  of  Btlg^tlon. 
The  release  states  that  litigation  on  behalf 
of  traditionally  recognized  objects  of  charity 
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such  as  the  poor  would  clearly  be  permis- 
sible. There  is  neither  a  statutory  nor  a  con- 
stitutional basis  for  this  distinction. 

The  IRS  cannot  restrict  tax  exemption 
to  litigation  for  only  one  kind  of  charity  de- 
fined in  its  regulations.  To  say  that  citizens 
who  Join  together  to  pursue  litigation  for 
nonbusiness,  nonpersonal  reasons  may  not 
deduct  their  litigation  expenses  unless  they 
are  poor  or  seek  to  aid  the  poor.  Is  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  While 
goverimient  may  assist  poor  litigants  by 
providing  them  with  attorneys,  as  has  been 
done  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  may  not 
deny  other  citizens  who  pursue  other  public 
interests,  as  opposed  to  private  or  business 
purposes,  the  same  tax  benefits  as  those  it 
would  grant  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  my  serious  reservations 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
action  I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the 
procedures  which  the  IRS  has  followed  in 
this  matter.  It  strikes  me  as  highly  im- 
proper to  use  a  press  reletise  to  change  the 
tax  status  of  many  existing  organizations  and 
to  suspend  the  issuance  of  exemptions  to 
new  organizations  of  the  same  kind.  Due 
process  and  proper  administrative  procedure 
require  that  all  affected  parties  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  any  action 
is  taken  which  will  directly  affect  their  right 
to  retain  tax  exemptions.  It  also  requires 
that  when  and  If  such  action  Is  taken,  the 
agency  include  a  full  exposition  of  the 
legal  and  factual  basis  for  the  action. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  time  before 
the  results  of  your  60-day  study  are  due.  and 
the  Imminence  of  hearings  In  the  Senate, 
I  would  appreciate  your  responding  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  With  all 
kind  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

Chairvian. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing 
public  interest  law  firms  to  receive  con- 
tributions free  from  Federal  taxes  to 
protect  the  public  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  public  hiter- 
est  of  consumers.  But  I  do  not  favor  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  subsidize 
private  law  firms  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  engage  in  such  activities. 
I  submit  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  funda- 
mental system  of  government.  I  contend 
that  it  is  unwise. 

I  contend,  further,  that  this  bill  would 
be  very  much  improved  If  we  provided, 
as  this  amendment  would  in  effect  pro- 
vide, that  all  the  grants  to  be  made  under 
this  bill  shall  be  made  to  a  State  con- 
sumer agency  operating  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  State  or  to  the 
political  subdivisions  of  States  where  the 
State  law  permits  them  to  receive  such 
grants. 

When  it  undertakes  to  finance  those 
who  seek  to  thwart  the  laws  of  States 
or  who  seek  to  dictate  to  the  States  how 
they  should  legislate  in  this  area,  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  is  embark- 
ing, in  effect,  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  States. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
Improve  the  bill  by  adopting  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  under 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Ervin),  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  would  re- 
ceive no  funds  whatever.  They  would  be 
deleted.  We  must  recognize  that  nonprof- 
it organizations  throughout  the  country 
are  increasingly  in  the  forefront  of  con- 
sumer protection  efforts  and  perform  an 
important  public  service  and  serve  the 
public  interest.  It  is  appropriate,  we  be- 
lieve, that  they  have  access  along  with 
local  agencies  to  the  funds  to  be  granted 
by  the  Agency.  These  organizations,  the 
committee  feels,  fulfill  a  public  purpose. 
It  is  not  inappropriate  for  them  to  re- 
ceive a  small  sum  of  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  the  first  year  the  funds  for 
the  entire  Nation  amount  to  only  $1  mil- 
lion. While  amounts  of  the  funds  are 
small,  the  principle  is  important.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  encourage  a  policy 
of  public  action  on  public  issues  by  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations.  No  Govern- 
ment agency,  Federal,  State,  or  local, 
could  possibly  cope  with  all  the  problems 
facing  the  consumers  on  every  front. 
There  is  an  important  role  for  these 
groups.  We  believe  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
should  be  rejected  and  that  section  305 
as  it  relates  to  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations should  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  focus  their  attention  for  a 
moment  upon  title  in  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Organization  Act  of  1970. 

Consumer  protection  is  not  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government. 
States,  local  governments,  and  private 
organizations  have  an  important  role  to 
play.  Many  violations  of  consumer  rights 
are  local  in  nature  and  may  best  be  han- 
dled at  that  level.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  other  govern- 
mental and  private  units  to  remedy  these 
violations  whenever  possible. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  State 
and  local  agencies  lack  the  authority  and 
funds  to  do  a  prop)er  job.  Title  n  estab- 
lishes a  grant  program  designed  to  assist 
State,  local,  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations with  the  funds  they  need  to  im- 
prove their  work. 

planning  grants 
To  encourage  States  and  localities  to 
prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  con- 
sumer protection  plans  covering  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or 
local  public  agency  to  assist  in  preparing 
or  revising  such  plan. 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  and  local  public 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  planning  any  project  or  program  or 
demonstration  thereof  for  which  a  grant 
may  be  made  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

The  Director  may  require  as  a  condi- 
tion to  any  grants  under  this  title  within 
any  State  or  locality  that  comprehensive 
consumer  protection  planning  be  under- 
taken and  that,  where  he  deems  It  ap- 
propriate, a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans 
be  prepared  within  a  reasonable  period. 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSCMWl    PROTECTION    PROGRAMS 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grfints  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 


cost  of  consumer  protection  programs, 
which  may  include  the  following : 

First,  the  establishment  or  strengthen- 
ing of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  establishment 
of  such  an  agency  shall  be  located  in 
such  department  or  agency  of  the  State 
as  the  chief  executives  or  the  legislature 
of  the  State  determines ; 

Second,  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  progiams  to  license,  or 
otherwise  regulate,  household  appliance 
repairmen,  motor  vehicle  repairmen, 
and  home  improvement  contractors  in 
order  to  provide  improved  consumer 
protection,  including  protection  against: 
False  advertising; 

Failure  to  perform  the  work  or  service 
as  advertised ; 

Performing  unnecessary  and  unre- 
quested  work  or  services ; 

Failure  to  perform  work  or  services 
as  represented  to  the  consumer  and  for 
which  the  consumer  was  billed; 

Tliiid,  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  program  requiring 
credit  reporting  agencies  to  adopt  lea- 
sonable  procedures  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  commerce  for  credit  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  which  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  individual ; 

Fourth,  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  consumer  education  programs 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  projects 
which  give  promise  of  assisting  persons 
who  reside  in  urban  areas  of  high  con- 
centration of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  introduction  of  consumer  education 
courses  in  public  school  curriculums; 

Fifth,  representation  of  consumer  in- 
terests before  administrative  and  regu- 
latory agencies,  courts  and  legislative 
groups,  except  where  the  agency  already 
is  representing  such  interests; 

Sixth,  the  establishment  or  expan- 
sion of  consumer  complaint  centers; 

Seventh,  provision  of  counseling  to 
consumers; 

Eighth,  enforcement  of  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  consumers,  includ- 
ing laws  prohibiting  fraud,  deceptive 
practices,  and  unfair  practices  again.st 
consumers,  and  laws  concerning  monop- 
olies and  restraint  of  trade; 

Nmth,  study  of  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
vmits  of  general  local  government,  relat- 
ing to  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
recommendation  of  improvements  in 
such  laws  and  regulations; 

Tenth,  research,  studies,  and  analyses 
of  consumer  matters; 

Eleventh,  the  conduct  of  research, 
counsehng.  and  educational  projects 
concerning  the  nutritional  value  of  food; 
and 

Twelfth,  such  other  activities  as  may 
bear  a  direct  and  material  relationship 
to  the  interests  of  consumers. 

CONSrrMER  PROTECTION  IN   UTAH 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  consumer  protection  is  moving  for- 
ward on  a  number  of  fronts  in  Utah. 
The  1969  general  session  of  the  Utah 
Legislature  passed  five  consumer  bills  in- 
cluding the  Uniform  Consumers  Credit 
Code.  In  connection  with  the  latter  law. 
Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  has  created  a 
Consumer  Credit  Advisory  Council  and 
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af  pointed  the  very  capable  Mrs.  Richard 
Barnes  as  chairman. 
Recently,  our  State  attorney  general 
ijeated  a  Division  of  Consumer  Protec- 
operating  out  of  his  office  and  ap- 
ij^inted  one  of  his  assistants,  Harry  E. 
n,  to  head  it.  While  the  division 
underfinanced    and    understaffed   at 
csent  it  can  be  the  nucleus  for  an  im- 
X  rtant  phase  of  consumer  protection  in 
ah    if    the    proper    prerequisites    for 
rth  and  development  are  supplied.  A 
of  funds  to  this  division  as  pro- 
under  title  III  of  the  Consumer 
Pfotectiau     Organization     Acts     would 
its  development  and  help  insure 
success  in  providing  consumer  pro- 
tection at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
a.  It  seems  to  rae  that  it  strikes  at  the 
of  ooe  of  the  great  advances  being 
in  the  bill. 
Having  been  a  chairman  of  the  Con- 
Subcommittee    now    for    some 
of  time,  I  have  been  working  in 
area  and  recognize  how  important 
to  involve  iiot  only  States  and  State 
in    this    consumer    protection 
bat  &Uo  to  get  the  support  and  help 
private  nonprofit  organizations. 
[  would  point  out  that  there  are  in 
now  several  private  ncaipraQt 
anizations    which    can    do    effective 
•irk. 

The  Itiajor  Appliances  Consumer  Ac- 
Panel  Is  one  example.  The  National 
ociation  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
anotlier     example.     The    American 
Aibitration  Association  is  another  one. 
I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
newly  formed  organteatlon  In 
dedicated  to  «»i.^umer  protection 
educaticn.  and  point  out  how  their 
ts  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
of  funds  as  provided  under  title 
of  thi«  bin. 
rhis  group  knouTi  as  Utah  Consumer 
Panel,  or  UCAP,  was  organized 
prfmarily  onder  the  dynamic  leadership 
Dean   Vn^nia    Cutler   of    Brlgham 
University  in  Provo,  Utah. 
3he  has  brought  together  a  talented 
of  over  100  people  from  through- 
the  State  who  have  banded  together 
promote   consmner  Interests.   These 
pet>ple  include  college  and  public  school- 
^^     rs     and     administrators,     Home 
D<  monstratlon  agents,  economists,  law- 
dietltlans,  neus  media  consumer  re- 
community  leaders,  representa- 
of  various  organizations  and  home- 
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n  addition  to  numerous  smaller  meet- 
the -group  has  held  two  statewide 
The   first   conference   last 
focused    upon    consumer    is- 
of  natioiial  interest.  Among  those 
atljending  the  conference  from  the  na- 
tio  lal  scene  was  Betty  Fumess,  who  gave 
major    address    on    "The    Consumer 
Esther  Peterson  also  spoke  to 
ctmference  by  telephone  and  I  was 
ed  to  be  invited  and  ga\"e  an  over- 
of  pending  and  proposed  consumer 
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'  Tie  second  conference  hpTd  just  last 
Oc  ober  dealt  primarily  with,  consimiear 
prUecUon  in  Utah.  R^iMresentatives  of 


the  various  State  regulatory  agencies 
discussed  the  efforts  of  their  depart- 
ments to  protect  consumers  and  Mr. 
Harry  E.  McCoy,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Consmner  Protection,  out- 
lined the  activities  of  the  newly  created 
Division  of  Consumer  Protection  within 
the  Attorney  General's  ofHce.  Dr.  Irma- 
gene  N.  Holloway,  former  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Education,  Office  of  Product 
Safety,  Food,  and  Drug  Administration, 
HEW,  and  currently  safety  consultant 
for  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas,  gave  the 
keynote  speech  on  "Home  Hazards  and 
Consumer  Protection." 

Members  of  UCAP  have  organized  into 
a  number  of  committees  so  as  to  give  spe- 
cialized attention  to  various  consume- 
problems  and  promote  consumer  educa- 
tion. 

They  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  tireless  efforts  which  they  have 
had  to  finance  largely  from  their  own 
pockets. 

The  efforts  of  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations such  as  UCAP  would  certainly 
be  enhanced  by  the  infusion  of  a  grant 
of  funds  as  provided  under  title  m  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Organization 
Act.  Favorable  action  on  this  bill  will 
immeasurably  strengthen  consumer  pro- 
tection at  the  State  and  local  level  and 
reduce  the  efforts  retiuired  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  am  sure  that  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  Utah  can  be  duplicated  in 
other  States  ami  the  funds  provided  by 
title  ni  of  the  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to 
insure  such  success  at  the  State  and  local 
levei. 

Pbr  that  reason,  I  would  think  that 
any  prohibition  erf  funds  to  private  non- 
profit OTganizations  now,  to  be  given  on 
a  grant  basis,  under  the  scrutiny,  super- 
vision, and  approval  of  the  director  of 
the  agency  would  detract  from  the  thrust 
of  the  bill.  Certainly  I  would  oppote 
strongly  the  elimination  of  any  part  of 
title  in. 

Mr.  BRVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  organizations  of  which  the  distin- 
)?uished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
has  Just  spoken.  They  are  organizations 
in  the  finest  sense  of  Americanism.  They 
are  composed  of  groups  of  people  who 
accept  as  fact  that  liberty  requires  them 
tc  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
lives.  They  are  doing  effective  work,  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  says,  and  they 
are  doiitg  it  with  private,  charitable  con- 
tributions, not  with  Goveriunent  moneys. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  adage, 
the  truth  of  which  no  rational  man  will 
dispute,  "Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  songs 
I  sing." 

Mr.  President,  we  should  do  something 
to  encourage  these  private  nonprofit 
organizations  which  depend  upon  funds 
from  charitable-minded  persons,  and 
upon  their  own  exertions,  those  who  have 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  action 
which  recipients  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  not  have. 

This  bill  would  be  destructive  of  the 
best  work  of  organizatians  like  those 
cited  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  To  provide  those  orga- 
nizations with  Federal  funds  would  be 
to  say,  "Since  you  eat  Federal  bread,  you 
must  sing  the  Fed^nl  director's  soi^i.*' 
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Mr.  President,  let  us  not  make  mendi- 
cants of  these  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, as  this  bill  attempts  to  do.  Let 
them  (^?erate  not  as  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  but  as  private  non- 
profit organizations.  Let  us  not  have  the 
Federal  Government,  as  I  say,  subsidize 
economic,  legislative,  and  legal  warfare 
against  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  people  of  the  States  who  send 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress have  enough  intelligence  to  operate 
their  own  affairs  as  indivldiials  or  as 
nonprtrfit  organistations  without  dicta- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  queer  thhigs  I  cannot  com- 
prehend Is  that  so  many  Senators  and 
Representatives  come  to  Washington 
and  immediately  reach  the  conclusion 
Uiat  the  people  who  sent  them  here  do 
not  have  enough  sense  or  enough  Inter- 
est to  manage  their  own  affairs  but  have 
to  operate  as  subsidized  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  adopt  my 
amendment  and  not  make  these  pri- 
vate charitable  organizations,  which  are 
now  doing  such  effective  work,  obedient 
and  subservient  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  director. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular title  of  the  bill  is  my  own.  I  intro- 
duced the  original  legislation  to  provide 
for  consumer  protection  grants  to  public 
agencies.  I  had  in  mind  especially  my 
own  work  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  of  course,  that 
of  my  successor,  the  pi-esent  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Louis 
Lefkowitz  who  has  been  ejremplary  in 
this  field.  He  has  a  fantastic  reputation 
precisely  for  his  work  on  consumer  pro- 
tection. The  provision  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  in  his  amend- 
ment seeks  to  reach  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. It  came  about  because  of  the  testi- 
m<Hiy  we  had  in  hearings  and  the  feel- 
ing that  the  nonprofit  agencies  ought  to 
be  included  for  two  purposes — first,  to 
supplement  the  work  that  could  be  done 
in  individual  States,  and  second,  to  be 
available  in  the  event  a  State  fell  down 
or  did  not  submit  a  plan  or  its  plan  did 
not  work  out  satisfactorily. 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  305, 
which  is  the  operative  part  of  tliis  par- 
ticular proposition  on  page  33,  referring 
to  the  funds  which  will  be  available, 
reads  as  follows: 

Not  to  exceed  15  percentum  of  sach  funds 
aball  be  available  for  grants  to  loctJ  public 
agencies  aod  private  nonprofit  organisatlcns 
for  caasumer  protection  programs  cot  in- 
cluded In  State  plans. 

That  would  then  indicate  that  this 
is  not  a  public-State  plan  operating. 

The  next  sentence  deals  with  the  sita- 
atlon  that  exists  until  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  f^an  or,  if  the  State  fails  to 
carry  out  a  plan.  Then  the  director  may 
make  grants  directly  to  local  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tkss. 

I  point  out  that  when  a  State  does  so, 
the  State  may  completely  preempt  the 
field.  That  is  why  I  found  myself  in 
agreement  with  this  benefit  winch  was 
grafted  on  to  the  fundamental  title 
which  I  authored  and  leit  very  deeply 
about.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina  feels  so  deeply  about  it 
that  he  does  not  want  the  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  in  it  at  all. 

My  rationale  in  agreeing  to  this  addi- 
tion was  that  if  there  was  an  area  of 
consvuner  protection  excluded  from 
State  plans — for  Instance  in  a  very  small 
tovm  or  in  a  nu^al  area,  perhaps  co- 
terminus  with  some  farm  marketing  area 
that  had  no  consumer  protection  plans — 
I  could  see  no  reason  why  the  nonprofits 
could  not  fit  in  there. 

Second,  if  the  State  is  slow  in  putting 
in  a  plan,  as  many  States  may  be,  or  if 
a  State  merely  attempts  to  block  a  local 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  by  putting  in 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  by  half-heart- 
edly carrying  out  its  plan  of  operation, 
the  nonprofit  and  local  public  agencies 
ought  to  be  admitted. 

Next,  and  very  importantly,  this  is  not 
a  mandate.  The  director  may  or  may  not 
use  this  15  percent  for  this  purpose.  The 
language  of  the  law  states  that  "not  to 
exceed  15  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be 
available." 

Further  down  where  we  deal  with  the 
power  of  the  State  to  put  in  a  plan  or 
to  operate  its  plan  well,  the  operative 
language  is  that  the  director  may  make 
grants.  So,  we  have  complete  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  it  says  50-50  matching.  This 
is  not  strictly  a  grant  program  without 
matching. 

I  feel  that  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
is  obviously  very  interested  in  States' 
rights  as  well  as  State  opportunities.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  scheme  of  legis- 
lation does  not  mandate  any  grants  to 
nonprofit  agencies  nor  even  require  them 
in  the  contingencies  set  forth  in  the  bill 
itself.  It  is  only  if  the  State  has  no  plan 
or  if  the  State  falls  Aovm  in  the  plan 
or  is  slow  in  submitting  a  plan.  Consid- 
ering the  State  has  the  complete  oppor- 
tunity to  block  out  any  other  grants  to 
public  agencies  within  its  own  area  of 
jurisdiction  or  to  nonprofits  by  moving 
promptly  with  a  major  plan  and  covering 
the  whole  field,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
permissiveness  we  have  introduced  by 
way  of  the  cost  sharing  formula  and 
other  requirements  as  to  what  a  non- 
profit or  local  public  agency  must  con- 
tain, the  scheme  of  legislation  holds  to- 
gether. 

If  It  will  be  of  any  assistance — and  I 
think  that  perhaps  it  will  be — I  would 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  wheth- 
er in  his  view,  as  in  mine,  we  are  not,  as 
it  were,  extending  an  invitation  mandat- 
ing nonprofit  agencies  to  come  in  or  in 
any  way  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
director  of  this  agency — but  we  are  try- 
ing to  provide  for  the  following  contin- 
gencies: 

First,  if  a  State  is  slow  in  submitting 
apian; 

Second,  if  the  coverage  of  the  plan 
does  not  include  areas  which  the  direc- 
tor thinks  should  be  covered;  and 

Third,  if  a  State  falls  down  in  the  plan, 
either  in  whole  or  In  any  area. 

In  those  Instances,  we  wish  to  give 
the  director  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
nonprofit  or  State  agencies. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  stated  the 
situation  correctly.  We  were  contemplat- 
ing a  situation  where  there  would  not  be 


coverage  throughout  the  country,  or 
where  a  State  were  slow  in  formulating 
a  plan  or  if  a  State  agency  did  not  exist. 
There  is  no  reason  why  people  living  in 
those  areas  should  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  consumer  protection  by  private,  non- 
profit organizations. 

I  assume  that  the  director  himself  is 
not  going  to  give  these  grants  to  any 
fly-by-night  organization,  but  will  only 
supply  them  to  organizations  with  strong, 
local  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there 
might  be  some  who  fear  that  the  whole 
15  i>ercent  would  be  turned  over  to 
Nader's  raiders  or  some  who  have  the  de- 
sire and  feeling  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
local  administration. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide 
for  regional  and  Indigenously  local  op- 
portunities of  tills  character. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel.  I  wonder  if 
the  manager  of  the  bill  would  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  in  mind  is  that  these  nonprofit 
organizations  will  be  local  or  statewide.  I 
do  not  contemplate  that  national  orga- 
nizations wiU  receive  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  Uie 
Senator.  That  certainly  ties  it  down  for 
any  director.  I  am  hopeful  that  on  those 
grounds  the  Senate  may  see  fit  to  -^gree 
to  maintain  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  emphasized  to  be  the 
very  delicate  balamce  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  tlie  top 
of  page  33,  section  305  of  the  bill,  it  says: 

Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
funds — 

That  is  the  funds  allocated  for  grants 
in  section  302 — 

shall  be  available  for  grants  to  local  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  consumer  protection  programs  not  In- 
cluded in  State  plans. 

So  these  funds  are  not  for  organiza- 
tions where  the  State  fails  to  take  action, 
but  they  are  available  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  effect,  reserves  tlie  right  under 
this  provision  to  make  plans  of  its  own 
as  to  15  percent  of  this  money. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  for  reasons 
of  policy,  for  reasons  of  wisdom,  and  for 
reasons  of  constitutional  law,  the  Senate 
should  agree  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  (tAr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd>, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TON^,  the  Senator  from  Mlspissippi  (Mr. 
Eastland^  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
OflAVEL^,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Kartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon'toya>.  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
PELLt    are  absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domtnick>. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Alaslra  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  lieccsEarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  Is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  tMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Ml-.  TowEH)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

(No.  405  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 


Allen 

Kllender 

Hnislca 

Allott 

Ervln 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Jordan,  Idaho 

BaXer 

Gore 

Long 

Byrd,  Va. 

Grlffln 

SnarScman 

Cook 

Gumey 

Talinadge 

Cooper 

Hansen 

WUiiams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Holland 

Younj,  N.  Dak 

Dole 

HolUngs 
NATS— 53 

Allcen 

Jackson 

r.-.-stoi-e 

Bible 

Ja%-lts 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Piouty 

Burdlck 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

RlblcoH 

Case 

McOee 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

McGorern 

Schwetker 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Pong 

Met  call 

Smith 

Fulbrlght 

.%UUer 

btjiig 

GkJodell 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Harris 

Moss 

Svmlneton 

Hart 

Murphy 

Williams,  NJ. 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Yarborough 

Hughe* 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

inouye 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Barh 

■Eastland 

Pc-n 

Bellmon 

Gnldwater 

Russell 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Steunis 

Church 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Montoya 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mxindt 

Tydings 

So  Mr.  ERvm's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 
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:  It.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
an  endment  was  rejected. 

]  Ir.  HATTTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

".  'he  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 
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A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
seqtatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
clerks,  amiounced  that  the  House 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
oi    conference   on   the   disagreeing 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mefit  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2224) 
imend  the  Investment  Company  Act 
.940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
.940  to  define  the  equitable  standards 
go\  erning  relationships  between  invest- 
ment  companies   and   their  investment 
adfisers  and  principal  imderwriters,  and 
other  piuposes 

message  also  announced  that  the 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R.  8470  >    for 
relief  of  Capt.  Jackie  D.  Burgess. 

message  further  announced  that 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
mehts  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13)  to  amend  sections  5580  and  5581 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for 
additional  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
message  also  announced  that  the 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18515) 
g  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
metit  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
that  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
SjAth  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Casey.  Mr. 
Ma  HON,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mrs. 
Re  :d  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  ap- 
poi  nted  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
He  ase  at  the  conference. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


he  message  further  armounced  that 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
)  to  provide  an  additional  temporary 
lension  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
listration's  insurance  authority,  and 
as  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
teriipore  'Mr.  Allen). 


C(3NSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1970 

'the  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sidpration  of  the  bill  (S.  4459)  to  estab- 
a  Council  of  Constmier  Advisers  in 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
establish  an  independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  in  order  to  protect 
an  1  serve  the  interests  of  consimiers, 
an  1  for  other  purposes. 

]^r.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
imhiediate  consideration. 

'The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
anr  endment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
that  further  reading  be  omitted,  and  that 
I  be  pennitted  to  explain  it  very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  down  through  line  12  on  page  33,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"direct  ftjnding 
"Sec.  305.  Funds  allocated  pursuant  to  the 
first  sentence  of  section  302  shall  be  available 
for  grants  to  States  which  have  adopted  State 
plans  In  accordance  with  section  306  of  this 
title.  Until  a  State  has  submitted  a  State 
plan  and  the  Director  has  approved  such  a 
plan,  or  upon  the  failure  of  the  State  to  carry- 
out  such  a  plan  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  such  plan,  as  ap- 
proved, the  Director  may  make  grants  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
funds  directly  to  local  public  agencies  for 
consumer  protection  programs  within  such 
State  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  304 
of  this  title.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  State 
or  of  the  local  public  agencies  to  carry  out 
an  approved  plan,  the  Director  may  make 
grants  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  15  per  cen- 
tum of  such  funds  to  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations within  such  State  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  304  of  this  title." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  simply  this : 
It  would  provide  that  all  of  the  funds 
allocated  as  grants  under  section  304 
would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  allocated 
to  the  States,  and  that  none  of  them 
could  be  allocated  to  local  subdivisions  or 
to  nonprofit  organizations  unless  the 
State  failed  to  submit  a  plan  which 
met  with  the  director's  approval,  or  the 
State  failed  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  a 
plan  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
director  and  approved  by  him,  in  which 
event  15  percent  of  the  funds  could  be 
allocated  to  local  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment or  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

I  am  willing  to  base  my  case  for  this 
amendment  on  that  statement,  and  con- 
sent to  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  objection  to  this  amendment  is  the 
same  as  for  the  prior  amendment:  We 
believe  there  is  a  basic  role  for  private, 
nonprofit  organizations.  This  proposal 
would  restrict  them  to  a  great  extent, 
and  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  9,  insert  the  following 
sentence  after  the  period.  "Any  investigation, 
survey,  or  research  project  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  shall  be  acted  upon  within  90  days 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  appropriate  notice  be  given  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  agency." 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  perfectly  clear  on  its  face. 
This  is  simply  a  requirement  that  when 
an  investigation,  survey,  or  research 
project  has  been  referred  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  there  shall 
be  action  taken  on  it  within  90  days,  and 
the  consumer  agency  informed  of  what 
the  action  is. 

We  had  some  debate  earlier  on  this 
subject,  and  concern  was  expressed  that 
perhaps  matters  might  become  buried  on 
referral,  and  therefore  we  would  not  be 
able  to  get  action  in  the  agency.  This 
rather  simple  amendment  simply  says 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  to  act  within  90  days.  It  does  not  say 
how  they  act;  they  can  reject  it  or  ap- 
prove it,  but  something  must  be  done 
within  90  days. 

I  think  that  is  perfectly  reasonable, 
and  therefore  I  would  hope  the  amend- 
ment could  be  accepted  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  very  appealing,  and  I  feel  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  not  sit  on  any  questionnaire,  but, 
to  be  frank  with  the  Senate,  this  bill  was 
arrived  at  after  many  months  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
We  tried  to  draft  a  bill  which  would  be 
a  good  bill  and  a  fair  bill,  and  a  bill  that 
could  have  the  overwhelming  support, 
not  only  of  the  committees,  but  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  amendment,  to  live 
up  to  my  agreement  with  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  the  bill  to  try  to  put  it  across.  We  have 
resisted  many  changes  from  the  White 
House  itself  that  would  have  been  basic 
changes  in  this  bill.  The  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations also  resisted  such  requests. 

We  tried  to  get  a  balanced  bill  and  a 
good  bill,  and  I  believe  we  have  achieved 
such  a  bill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  while  I  find 
that  there  is  much  to  recommend  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  I 
cannot  accept  it  and  I  must  oppose  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
certainly  stated  a  very  honorable  and 
accurate  position.  The  reason  why  this 
does  disturb  the  balance  of  the  bill— and 
I  am  sorry  to  soimd  so  hackneyed  about 
it,  but  this  is  what  it  is  all  about^-is  as 
follows:  We  have  tried  to  avoid  carving 
this  Agency  out  as  a  special  one  apart 
from  govermnent,  one  that  would  have 
super  power  over  other  agencies.  We 
dealt  with  that  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson).  This  is  very 
much  the  same  type  of  proposal.  The  fact 
is  that,  with  respect  to  other  agencies, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
not  similarly  restricted  in  terms  of  time. 
This  amendment  would  so  restrict  it  with 
respect  to  this  Agency,  and  therefore,  if 
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we  acted  affiimatively  on  this  amend- 
ment, this  Agency  would  be  carved  out  as 
a  special  case. 

I  point  out  that  the  basic  provision  we 
are  talking  about  is  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral reporting  services,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  section  139  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  section  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  REPORTING 

SERVICES 
5 139.  Declaration  of  Congressional  policy. 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  information  which  may  be  needed 
by  the  various  Federal  agencies  should  be 
obtained  with  a  minimum  burden  upon  busi- 
ness enterprises  (especially  small  business 
enterprises)  and  other  persons  required  to 
furnish  such  information,  and  at  a  inlnimum 
cost  to  the  Government,  that  all  unnecessary 
dupUcation  of  efforts  in  obUlning  such  In- 
formation through  the  use  of  reports,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  other  such  methods  should 
be  eUmlnated  as  rapidly  as  practicable;  and 
that  information  collected  and  tabulated  by 
any  Federal  agency  should  insofar  as  is  ex- 
pedient be  tabtilated  in  a  majiner  to  maxi- 
mize the  usefumess  of  the  information  to 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  public.  (Dec. 
24,  1942,  ch.  811.  I  2,  56  Stat.  1078.) 
Short  Titlb 

Section  1  of  act  Dec.  24,  1942,  provided 
that:  "This  Act  (which  enacted  sections  139- 
139f  of  this  title]  may  be  cited  as  the  'Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  1942'." 

Appropriations 

Section  9  of  act  Dec.  34,  1942,  provided: 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (sections  139-139f  of 
this  title)." 
5  139a.  Collection  of  Information. 

(a)  Duties  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. — With  a  view  to  carrying  out  th« 
policy  of  sections  139-1391  of  this  title,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Director")  is  di- 
rected from  time  to  time  (1)  to  Investigate 
the  needs  of  the  various  Federal  agencies  for 
information  from  business  enterprises,  from 
other  persons,  and  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies; (2)  to  investigate  the  methods  used  by 
such  agencies  in  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion; and  (3)  to  coordinate  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  Informatlon-ooUectlng  services 
of  all  such  agencies  vritb  a  view  to  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  Goverxunent  of  obtaining  such 
Information  and  minimizing  the  burden  up- 
on business  enterprises  and  other  persons, 
and  utilizing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  con- 
tinuing organization,  files  of  information  and 
existing  facilities  of  the  established  Federal 
departments  and  Independent  agencies. 

(b)  Designation  of  central  collection 
agency. — If,  after  any  such  Investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  needs  of 
two  or  more  Federal  agencies  for  Information 
from  business  enterprises  and  other  persons 
will  be  adequately  served  by  a  single  collect- 
ing agency,  he  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for 
a  hearing  at  which  the  agencies  concerned 
and  any  other  Interested  persons  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views.  Aft«r 
such  hearing,  the  Director  may  Issue  an  order 
designating  a  collecting  agency  to  obtain 
such  Information  for  any  two  or  more  of  the 
agencies  concerned,  and  prescribing  (with 
reference  to  the  collection  of  such  Informa- 
tion) the  duties  and  functions  of  the  oollect- 
^g  agency  so  designated  and  the  Federal 


agencies  for  which  it  is  to  act  as  agent.  Any 
such  order  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Director  as  circumstances  may 
require,  but  no  such  modifications  siiaU  be 
made  except  alter  InveatigaUon  and  hearing 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

(c)  Independent  collection  by  an  agency 
as  prohibited. — While  any  such  order  or 
modified  order  Is  in  effect,  no  Federal  agency 
covered  by  such  order  shall  obtain  for  itself 
any  Information  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
collecting  agency  designated  by  such  order  to 
obtain. 

(d)  Determination  for  necessity  of  infor- 
mallon;  hearing. — Upon  the  request  of  any 
party  having  a  substantial  Interest,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  is  authorized 
within  his  discretion  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  collection  of 
any  information  by  any  Federal  agency  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
functions  of  such  agency  or  for  any  other 
proper  purpose.  Before  making  any  such  de- 
termination, the  Director  may,  within  his 
discretion,  give  to  such  agency  and  to  other 
interested  persons  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  be  heard  or  to  submit  statements  In  wrlt- 
mg.  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  the  Director 
determines  the  coUectlou  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  such  agency  is  unnecessary,  either 
because  it  Is  not  needed  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  such  agency  or 
because  It  can  be  obtained  from  another 
Federal  agency  or  for  any  other  reason,  such 
agency  shall  not  thereafter  engage  In  the 
collection  of  such  Information. 

(e)  Cooperation  of  agencies  in  making  in- 
formation available— For  the  purposes  of 
sections  139-139f  of  this  title,  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  require  any  Federal  agency 
to  make  available  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
any  information  which  it  has  obtained  from 
any  person  after  December  24,  1942,  and  all 
such  agencies  are  directed  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  practicable  extent  at  all  times  In 
making  such  information  available  to  other 
such  agencies :  Provided.  That  the  provisions 
of  sections  139-139f  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  the  obtaining  or  relestslng  of  infor- 
mation by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Public  Debt,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  and 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Funds  Control  of  the 
Treasury  Department:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  sections  139-139f  of 
this  title  shall  not  apply  to  the  obtaining  by 
any  Federal  bank  supervisory  agency  of  re- 
ports and  information  from  banks  as  pro- 
vided or  authorized  by  law  and  in  the  proper 
performance  of  such  agency's  functions  in 
its  supervisory  capacity.  (Dec.  24,  1942.  ch. 
811,  I  3,  56  Stat.  1078.) 

Change  or  Name 

The  official  title  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  was  changed  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  by  Treas.  Dept.  Order  160-29,  eff. 
July  9, 1953. 

Transfer  of  Functions 

All  functions  of  all  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  all  functions  of  all 
agencies  and  employees  of  such  Department, 
were  transferred,  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  power 
vested  In  him  to  authorize  their  performance 
or  the  performance  of  any  of  his  functions, 
by  any  of  such  officers,  agencies,  and  em- 
ployees, by  1950  Reorg.  Plan  No.  26,  55  1,  2, 
eff.  July  31,  1950.  15  FJR.  4935.  64  Stat.  1280, 
set  out  In  note  under  section  241  of  this  title. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
and  the  Division  of  Foreign  FHinds  Control, 
referred  to  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
are  aU  units  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
also  referred  to  In  that  subsection,  Is  an 
officer  of  such  Department,  but  the  Plan  ex- 
cepted, from  the  transfer,  any  function  vested 
by  law  tn  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


I  139b.  Unlawful  disclosure  of  Information; 
penalties;  release  of  inTormatlon  to 
other  agencies. 

(a)  In  the  event  that  any  Information  ob- 
tained In  confidence  by  a  Federal  agency  la 
released  by  that  agency  to  another  Federal 
agency,  all  the  provisions  of  law  (including 
penalties)  which  relate  to  the  unlawful  dis- 
closure of  any  stich  information  shall  apply 
to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  agency  to 
which  such  information  Is  released  to  the 
snme  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  agency  which  originally  obtained  such 
information;  and  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  agency  to  which  the  Information  is  re- 
leased shall  in  addition  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law  (including  penalties) 
relating  to  the  un'.awful  disclosure  of  such 
information  as  if  the  information  had  been 
collected  directly  by  such  agency. 

(b)  Inlormalion  obtained  by  a  Federal 
agency  from  eny  person  or  persons  may,  pur- 
suant to  sections  139 — 139f  of  this  title,  be 
relea=ed  to  any  other  Federal  agency  only  if 

(1)  the  Information  shall  be  released  In  the 
form  of  statistical  totals  or  sunimf.rlea;    or 

(2)  the  Information  as  supplied  by  persons 
to  a  Federal  agency  shall  not.  at  the  time  of 
collection,  have  been  declared  by  that  agency 
or  by  any  superior  atithorlty  to  be  confiden- 
tial; or  (3)  the  persons  supplying  the  infor- 
mation shall  consent  to  the  release  of  It  to  a 
second  agency  by  the  agency  to  which  the 
information  was  originally  supplied;  or  (4 ) 
the  Federal  agency  to  which  another  Federal 
as3ncy  shall  release  the  Information  has  au- 
thority to  collect  the  information  Itself  and 
such  authority  is  supported  by  legal  provi- 
sion for  criminal  penalties  against  persons 
falling  to  supply  such  information.  (Dec.  24, 
1942,  ch.  811,  5  4,  56  Stat.  1079.) 

§  13Cc.  Plans  or  forms  for  collecting  informa- 
tion;   submission  to  Director;    ap- 
proval. 
No  Federal  agency  shall  conduct  or  spon- 
sor the  collection  of  information,  upon  iden- 
tical items,  from  ten  to — so  In  original — more 
persons  (other  than  Federal  employees  con- 
sidered as  such)  unless,  in  advance  of  adop- 
tion or  revision  of  any  plans  or  forms  to  be 
used  In  such  collection, 

(a)  The  agency  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Director  such  plans  or  forms,  together 
with  copies  of  such  pertinent  regulations  and 
other  related  materials  as  the  Director  irhall 
specify;  and 

(b)  The  Director  shall  have  stated  that  he 
does  not  disapprove  Vat  proposed  coUeciiun 
of  information.  (Dec.  24.  1943,  ch.  811.  i  5, 
66  Stat.  1079.) 

i  133d.  Rules  and  regulations. 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  139 — 139f 
of  this  title.  (Dec.  24,  1942.  ch.  811,  f  6,  66 
Stat.  1079.) 
§  139e.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  sections  139 — 139f  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
executive  department,  commission,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  corporation  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  board,  bu- 
reau, division,  service,  office,  authority,  or 
administration  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government;  but  such  terms  shall  not 
Include  the  General  Accounting  Office  nor 
the  governments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  various  subdivisions 
of  such  governments. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  corporation, 
business  trust,  or  legal  representative,  any 
organized  group  of  persons,  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial government  or  branch  thereof,  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory or  any  branch  of  any  such  political 
subdivision. 
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(c)  The  term  "information"  means  facts 
oAtalned  or  solicited  by  the  use  of  written 
n  port  forms,  application  forms,  schedules, 
q  lestlonnalres,  or  other  similar  methods 
c<  lling  either  ( 1 )  for  answers  to  Identical 
q  lestions  from  ten  or  more  persons  other 
U  an  ^  agencies,  instrumentalities,  or  em- 
p  oyees  of  the  United  States  or  (2)  for  an- 
sv  ers  to  questions  from  agencies,  Instru- 
msntalltles.  or  employees  of  the  United 
Si  ates  which  are  to  be  used  for  statistical 
c(  mpilatlons  of  general  public  interest.  (Dec. 
24.  1942,  ch.  811,  S  7,  56  Stat.  1079.) 

Ckoss   References 
Deflnitlon  of  Federal  agency  in  connection 
th   printing  of   the   Federal  Register,  see 
:tlon  304  of  Title  44,  Public  Printing  and 
Dbcuments. 

§  f39f.  Penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  infor- 
mation. 
Any  person  falling  to  furnish  information 
re  quired  by  any  such  agency  shall  be  subject 
such  penalties  as  are  specifically  pre- 
by  law,  and  no  other  penalty  shail 
Imposed  either  by  way  of  fine  or  imprlson- 
nt  or  by  the  withdrawal  or  denial  of  any 
;ht,  privilege,  priority,  allotment,  or  Im- 
except  when  the  right,  privilege, 
allotment,  or  immunity,  is  legally 
cdnditloned  on  facts  which  would  be  re- 
vealed by  the  information  requested.  (Dec. 
2') .  1942.  ch.  811,  5  8,  56  SUt.  1080.) 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  section  says: 
It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gi  Bss  that  information  which  may  be  needed 
bi  the  various  Federal  agencies  should  be 
ol  tained  with  a  minimum  burden  upon 
b\  Alness  enterprises  (especially  small  busl- 
ni68  enterprises)  and  other  persons  required 
tc  furnish  such  information,  and  at  a  mlnl- 
m  Lun  cost  to  the  Government,  that  all  un- 
ni  cessary  duplication  of  efforts  in  obtaining 
81  ch  Information  through  the  use  of  rejjorts, 
q'  lestlonnalres,  and  other  such  methods 
should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable; and  that  Information  collected  and 
tabulated  by  any  Federal  agency  should  In- 
sc  far  as  is  expedient  be  tabulated  In  a  man- 
n  ir  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of  the  Infor- 
m  ition  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  the 
p  iblic. 

Then  there  are  various  duties  which 

e  assigned  thereafter  with  respect  to 
tliis  matter. 

So  it  is  not  because  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  have  a  profound  feel- 
ir  g  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  trying 
t<  I  do  anything  that  he  should  not  do,  or 
a  lythlng  like  that,  but  solely  because 
we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  bill  which 
e!  tabllshes  a  new  agency  and  to  keep, 
a  I  far  as  we  humanly  can,  the  consist- 
e  icy  of   that  agency  with  the  agency 

ructure  of  the  Government. 

The  Senator  knows,  to  be  very  realis- 
tic about  it,  that  by  the  exercise  of 
a  ithority  of  congressional  committees, 
including  any  upon  which  he  himself 
s  jrves,  practically  any  committee  around 
here  can  reach  any  department  or  any 
cf  rector  that  it  wants  to.  By  the  utiliza- 

on  of  the  Senate  floor  and  by  our  own 
liolitical  influence  no  matter  who  is  Pres- 
ident, we  can  obtain  pretty  active  re- 
d  ress.  especially  against  someone  who  is 
leaking  a  decision. 

I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  this 

unique  proposition,  which  this  amend- 
rient,  if  adopted,  would  make  it;  so  I 
\  ope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  go 
along  with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
r  le,  who  are  trying  very  hard  to  accom- 
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plish  this  great  reform  which  the  coun- 
try, I  feel,  needs  and  wants,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  put  people  in  fear  of  It 
because  we  are  carving  out  this  agency 
for  unique  treatment  in  respect  of  nor- 
mal agency  procedures. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  take  2  minutes  in  regard  to  this 
amendment.  Reference  has  been  made 
several  times  during  this  debate  to  an 
agreement  between  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. I  just  want  to  clarify  that  state- 
ment. It  has  been  repeated  so  often  that 
someone  might  think  there  was  some  deal 
here  or  something  sub  rosa.  Such  is  not 
the  case. 

This  bill  was  reported  originally  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  several  parts  of  the  bill. 

Frankly,  the  form  In  which  the  bill  first 
came  to  us  was  deemed  unacceptable  to 
the  administration.  It  was  framed  in 
rather  broad  terms  in  the  name  of  the 
"consumer" — a  magical  word  which  we 
all  appreciate.  Nevertheless,  it  did  what 
this  Senator  would  term  some  rather  ob- 
jectionable things. 

In  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority  staffs,  the  bill  was  examined 
carefully.  I  compliment  our  Commerce 
Committee  chairman.  Senator  Magnu- 
soN,  and  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
that  committee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are  members, 
for  the  thorough  consideration  given  this 
measure.  As  a  result  of  our  deliberations, 
we  adopted  more  than  30  amendments. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  those  amendments  re- 
moved 95  percent  of  the  bill's  objection- 
able features.  These  features  were  objec- 
tionable because  they  would  have  created 
a  superagency  that  could  have  invaded 
and  could  have  curtailed  the  powers  left 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  I 
have  no  doubt,  presents  the  pending 
amendment  in  good  faith.  It  is  not  a  cat- 
astrophic amendment,  by  any  means. 
Yet,  it  has  a  certain  significance,  which 
I  want  to  discuss. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  one  of 
the  principal  shortcomings  in  S.  4459  as 
referred  to  our  committee  was  that  the 
Agency  could  obligate  the  United  States 
for  money  without  regard  to  section  529 
of  Utle  31,  United  States  Code.  That  sec- 
tion provides  that  agencies  and  the  de- 
partments of  Government  cannot  obli- 
gate funds  and  contract  obligations  and 
debts  unless  those  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  Therefore,  this 
proposed  Agency  could  have  bypassed 
Congress  and  its  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees. This  was  remedied  by  striking  out 
the  reference  to  the  section  in  the  United 
States  Code  and  by  putting  in  the  words 
"subject  to  appropriation  acts."  This 
Agency,  as  every  other  agency,  must  now 
go  to  Congress  for  its  appropriation, 
which  is  as  it  should  be. 


We  went  further.  The  original  bill  also 
would  have  allowed  this  Agency  to  trans- 
fer funds  to  other  Federal  agencies  at  the 
will  of  its  Director.  We  accordingly  cur- 
tailed this  provision  which  would  have 
permitted  the  unhindered  and  unham- 
pered transfer  of  funds.  That  is  one 
other  respect  in  which  this  bill  was  care- 
fully revised  by  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  who  now  occupies  the  chair,  con- 
cerning their  efforts  on  this  bill. 

These  Senators  were  more  anxious  to 
get  a  bill  which  was  reasonable,  sensi- 
ble, and  logical.  I  am  sure  they  did  not 
wish  to  simply  pass  something  that 
either  would  be  vetoed  or  would  not  go 
through  both  Houses.  This  would  be  self- 
defeating.  Accordingly,  they  very  rea- 
sonably sat  down  with  Senator  Magnu- 
soN  and  myself  and  others,  went  over 
these  Commerce  Committee  amend- 
ments, and  agreed  to  accept  them  all.  1 
express  my  appreciation — and  I  know- 
that  I  express  the  appreciation  of  many 
members  of  our  committee — for  their 
willingness  to  follow  the  legislative  proc- 
ess by  trying  to  come  up  with  something 
constructive  for  which  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  can  vote.  Therefore,  if  there 
was  any  agreement  or  any  deal,  it  was 
simply  a  commendable  legislative  work- 
ing lelationship  between  our  committees. 
I  personally  think  the  resulting  revisions 
were  constructive  and  contributed  to 
making  it  a  better  bill. 

The  administration  is  not  entirely  satis- 
fied. Let  me  make  that  point  perfectly 
clear.  A  couple  of  things  in  this  bill  still 
are  objectionable.  But  I  would  hope  our 
Commerce  Committee  amendments  may 
serve  to  make  the  bill  more  acceptable. 

If  there  was  any  agreement,  then  it 
was  between  some  of  us  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee — I  do  not  undertake 
to  speak  for  all  my  colleagues — and  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  Certain  of  us  did 
agree  that  if  we  could  keep  the  bill  in 
its  present  form,  or  nearly  so,  then  in 
view  of  earlier  careful  consideration  we 
would  try  to  resist  floor  amendments 
either  to  expand  its  scope  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
sought  to  do,  or  perhaps  to  limit  it  as  the 
very  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  desired  to  do. 

We  do  not  say  that  no  "i's"  should  be 
dotted  or  "t's"  crossed.  But,  we  do  think 
that  on  balance  we  have  a  reasonable, 
safe,  and  effective  bill. 

The  pending  amendment  is  practically 
the  same  as  amendment  No.  1086,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  which  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready rejected.  Also,  it  represents  an  en- 
tering wedge.  There  are  two  ways,  and 
only  two  ways,  in  which  the  budget  and 
the  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
can  be  controlled.  One  is  by  Congress 
and  its  appropriations  committees;  the 
other,  by  the  President  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  As  for 
the  first^the  Congress— I,  for  one.  am 
not  very  happy  that  under  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  under  President  Nixon 
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we  have  been  adopting  resolutions  di- 
recting the  President  to  cut  the  budget. 
It  is  our  job  to  cut  the  budget.  That  is 
one  way  we  in  Congi-ess  can  regain  con- 
trol of  the  expenditures  in  this  country. 
As  for  the  second  way,  the  President 
must  be  able  to  do  so  without  impair- 
ment thi-ough  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
now  called  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  is  the  successor  of  the  old 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  virtue  of  re- 
organization. 

There  is  nothing  terribly  wrong  about 
this  amendment,  except  it  would  be  an 
entering  wedge  to  encroach  upon  the 
Pi-esident's  powers.  It  would  curtail  and 
say  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  "We  give  you  90  days  to  act  on 
anything  that  this  particular  agency  de- 
sires and  if  you  do  not,  we  will  go  ahead 
without  you." 

Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
when  we  start  to  try  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President,  even  by  a  rather  mild 
beginning  such  as  this,  through  limita- 
tions on  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  control  the  budget,  then  it  is 
similar  to  the  situation  when  we  start  to 
bypass  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress.  We  are  entering  upon 
dangerous  ground. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  said  it  well  when  he  said  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
is  the  same  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing  for  a 
long  time  now.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate,  having  decided,  indeed,  that 
the  Director  of  the  Consumer  Council 
must  submit  a  request  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  when  he  wants  to  make  a  re- 
search project,  or  survey,  or  an  investi- 
gation into  a  consumer  matter,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  count  on  getting  an 
answer. 

My  goodness,  90  days  is  a  quarter  of 
a  year.  Surely  the  Budget  Bureau  would 
have  time  to  make  a  report  and  say  yes 
or  no.  That  is  all  my  amendment  is  in 
substance.  In  90  days  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  come  back  with  an  answer. 
Rather  than  finding  this  to  be  an 
opening  wedge  or  some  kind  of  sinister 
plot,  I  sort  of  wish  that  we  had  this 
time  requirement  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion because  we  know  we  ask  for  many 
things  from  the  Budget  Bureau  without 
getting  a  definitive  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  adoption 
of  my  amendment  would  improve  this 
legislation.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  con- 
sumer agency  to  make  its  investigations 
and  surveys  on  consumer  problems; 
therefore,  it  should  be  able  to  make  them 
and  not  have  them  smothered  or  left  to 
die  in  another  part  of  the  Government 
which  is,  in  this  case,  the  Budget  Bureau. 
I  would  think  that  90  days  is  certainly 
an  adequate  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss). 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  I ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
( Mr.  Long  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Ml-.  McCarthy  I.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  49,  as  follows : 

I  No.  406  Leg.) 
YEAS— 28 


Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pasture 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Proxinirc 

Fulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Goodell 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Gore 

McCiovern 

Tydings 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

HoUlngs 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Inouye 

Nelson 

NAYS— 49 

Aiken 

EUender 

Packwood 

Allen 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Allott 

Fannin 

Percy 

Anderson 

Fong 

Prouty 

Baker 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Bible 

Gurney 

Rlblcoff 

Hoggs 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Bvrd,  Va. 

HoUand 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Smith 

Cannon 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mathtas 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Miller 

Dole 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

RusseU 

Church 

Long 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  for 
more  effective  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The  original  relationship  between  buy- 
er and  seller  has  been  drsunatically  al- 
tered. Once,  the  owner  of  a  business  was 
the  man  behind  the  counter.  He  could 
advise  the  customer  on  price  and  quality, 
and  he  knew  that  in  his  advice  his  repu- 
tation and  often  a  friendship  were  at 
stake. 

But  the  marketplace  has  greatly 
changed  since  those  days.  The  consumer 
is  now  faced  with  a  multitude  of  prod- 
ucts, developed  to  meet  th?  increasingly 
complex  needs  of  the  consumer.  Often, 
these  products  cannot  be  judged  by  ap- 
pearances, and  the  buyer  has  no  one 
to  inform  him  of  its  features,  safety, 
or  performance  potential. 

With  our  society  becoming  more  im- 
personal, and  with  rapidly  developing 
technology,  industrialization,  and  spe- 
cialization, the  American  consumer  has 
gradually  lost  the  power  of  his  dollar 
vote.  Sophisticated  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising techniques,  including  motiva- 
tional research,  have  effectively  rendered 
him  more  and  more  helpless  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

And  the  belief  that  consiuners  are 
taken  advantage  of  primarily  by  fly-by- 
night  operators  is  pure  mythology. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  America's 
blue-chip  corporations  must  share  the 
guilt  for  producing  shoddy  merchandise 
and  hazardous  products. 

An  example  is  the  area  of  automobile 
safety.  Americans  had  to  wait  more  than 
50  years  before  legislation  was  enacted 
to  protect  them  from  murderous  defec- 
tive parts  in  automobiles,  by  establish- 
ing recall  procedures.  Here  the  manufac- 
turers are  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
respected  companies  In  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  case  of  environmental 
pollution,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  villains 
in  our  vast,  interrelated  economic  system. 
No  reputable  company  wants  to  pro- 
duce inferior  merchandise,  but  through 
oversight  of  some  kind  or  other,  it  hap- 
pens. No  company  wants  to  destroy  the 
quality  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  but 
through  oversight,  it  happens. 

Since  the  consumer  no  longer  has 
effective  controls  over  tliis  kind  of  over- 
sight, he  needs  a  tjrpe  of  protection  that 
our  society,  under  its  present  organiza- 
tion, is  not  prepared  to  give  him. 

With  the  concept  in  mind  that  society 
has   a   responsibility   toward   the   con- 
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SI  imer.  I  introduced  a  bill  almost  2  years 
airo  to  create  a  single,  coordinating  De- 
p  irtment  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
e  :ecutive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  legrislation.  S.  860.  was  studied  by 
Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
1 3ns,  and  along  with  at  least  eight  other 

Us,  formed  a  basis  for  the  consumer 

otection  bill  now  pending,  S.  4459. 

A  major  provision  of  my  bill,  unifying 
policy  and  programs  for  consumer  pro- 
tection within  a  single  coordinated  body, 

a  feature  of  the  present  bill. 

A  single  agency  is  vital  because  much 
the  existing  consumer  legislation  is 
( ing  administered  by  old-line  Govem- 
rrent  agencies  which  have  not  been  re- 
st onsible  to  the  best  interests  of  con- 
.simers.  Many  of  the  existing  regulatory 
ai:encies  are  too  often  burdened  with 
c<  ntroversies  between  regulated  com- 
p(  titers,  and  complaints  raised  by  the 
01  dinary  taxpayer  end  up  with  the  lowest 
p  iority. 

Over  the  years,  the  main  responsibility 
ol  many  agencies  has  become  the  negoti- 
aion  of  differences  between  the  busi- 
n(  sses  and  industries  that  they  regulate 
w  th  the  consumer's  interests  rarely,  if 
ci  er,  represented. 

The  pending  legislation,  as  was  pro- 
posed in  my  bill,  would  enable  the  con- 
simer  protection  body  to  speak  out  in 
m  alters  before  the  various  regulatory 
ai  encies  that  do  in  fact  affect  the  Amer- 
icin  consumer. 

As  in  the  consumer  department  bill, 
section  203  of  S.  4459  provides  that  the 
ai  ency  will  represent  consumer  interests 
b<  fore  the  Federal  agencies  and  before 
tl  e  courts. 

Unfortunately,  proposals  for  product 
te  sting,  under  an  Institute  for  Consumer 
Rjsearch,  were  not  included  in  the  new 
le  jislation,  as  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
C  >mmerce  Committee. 

The  consumer  protection  bill  which 
h)  is  resulted  from  diligent  efforts  extend- 
in  g  at  least  as  far  back  as  Senator  Kefau- 
vir's  work  in  1959  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vi  le  the  consumer  with  a  more  effective 
vcice  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  a  result 
of  many  compromises  during  its  legisla- 
ti  re  histoiT.  and  it  is  probably  imperfect 
f  r  3m  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  the 
bi  [sinessman  and  the  legislator. 

In  its  present  form,  some  major  weak- 
n(  sses  of  the  bill  are  that  the  proposed 
C  msumer  Protection  Agency  will  be 
o^  erly  dependent  on  the  Administration, 
w  lich  is  under  pressure  from  industry 
aiid  nonconsvuner  oriented  interest 
g]  oups,  and  that  its  powers  in  the  court 
ai  e  too  limited. 

Senator  Philip  Habx  has  presented  a 
pi^kage  of  amendments  addressed  to 
ti  ese  particular  problems.  The  first, 
N}.  1084,  would  allow  the  top  officials  of 
tl  e  agency  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ic  ent  and  the  majority  leaders  of  both 
Hauses  of  Congress.  None  of  the  terms 
wDuld  be  coterminus  with  that  of  the 
P  esident. 

Another  amendment  would  remove  the 
A  jency  from  the  executive  control  exer- 
cised  through  the  Bureau  of  Manage- 
irent  and  Budget  and  allow  its  budget 
n  quest  to  come  directly  to  Congress. 

A  third  proviBion  would  give  the 
A  ;ency  standing  under  law.  enabling  it 


to  initiate  lawsuits  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  provisions  of  the  six  amendments 
wruld  add  teeth  to  the  consumer  legis- 
lation, enabling  It  to  better  represent  the 
individual  consumer.  Senator  Hart's  pro- 
posals would  significantly  strengthen  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  their  passage. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
American  marketplace  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  past  few  decades. 
There  was  a  time  when  consumers  fre- 
quently purchased  goods  and  services 
from  individual  proprietors  with  whom 
they  were  personally  acquainted.  One 
knew  that  a  quart  of  milk  was  fresh 
because  he  knew  the  farmer,  if  not  the 
cow  herself.  One  knew  that  a  malfunc- 
tion in  a  handicraft  product  would  be 
promptly  and  adequately  remedied  be- 
cause he  had  grown  up  and  gone  to 
school  with  the  blacksmith  or  carpenter 
who  made  and  sold  it. 

But  the  marketplace  is  becoming  less 
personal,  a  trend  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  reversed.  The  steer  bom  in  the  South- 
west goes  to  a  feedlot  in  the  Com  Belt 
and  becomes  a  carcass  in  Chicago  before 
it  is  sold  on  a  meat  counter  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Within  a  few  years,  for 
example,  it  is  predicted  that  food  will  be 
purchased  in  warehovise-like  facilities 
where  prices  will  be  "read"  by  optical 
scanners  and  charges  will  be  computed 
automatically.  Not  even  the  vestigial  re- 
mainder of  the  old  general  storekeeper — 
the  cashier  or  carryout  clerk — may  re- 
main to  deal  with  the  customer.  Child- 
hood friendship  as  a  means  of  securing 
satisfactory  services  has  been  supplant- 
ed by  legalistic  warranties  incompre- 
hensible to  the  layman.  Determining  a 
product's  freshness  often  requires  cryp- 
tographic skill  likewise  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  buyers.  And  who  has  not 
thought  of  studying  Fortran  so  he  can 
converse  with  the  computers  necessitat- 
ed by  the  magnitude  of  present-day 
credit  operations? 

The  cornerstone  of  a  free  market  econ- 
omy is  the  informed  choice  of  the  in- 
dividual consumer.  The  Malthusian 
mushrocHning  of  marketplace  com- 
plexity threatens,  however,  to  displace 
that  piinciple.  Adam  Smith's  "invisible 
hand"  now  subsumes  an  amalgamation 
of  decisions  by  consumers  who  are  often 
overwhelmed  by  confusing  and  conflict- 
ing claims.  Rational  choice  by  the  buyer 
has  become  incredibly  difficult.  We 
should  not  force  a  householder  to  use 
a  slide  rule  to  make  elementary  com- 
parison of  prices  per  unit. 

Government  has,  of  course,  taken 
some  steps  to  ameliorate  these  problems. 
Thirty-eight  States  have  some  form  of 
consumer  affairs  office.  There  are  at 
least  34  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies administering  major  consumer  pro- 
grams. Not  surprising^,  coordination  of 
these  efforts  has  too  often  been  lacking. 
And  the  agencies  which  make  crucial  de- 
cisions affecting  consumers  tend  to  hear 
only  one  voice  on  a  consistent  basis,  that 
of  the  enterprises  they  regulate. 

It  is  far  from  time.  Mr.  President,  to 
replace  the  maxim  caveat  emptor  with 
caveat  venditor.  Nor  is  it  appropriate 
to  merely  curse  the  changing  times.  The 


American  consumer  today  probably  gets 
higher  quality,  lower  priced,  and  more 
accurately  labeled  goods  and  servicer, 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  But  we 
have  documentation  from  one  of  our 
colleagues  of  consumer  losses  through 
various  kinds  of  deceptive  practices  to- 
taling nearly  $200  billion  a  year.  The 
vast  majority  of  American  businesses 
operate  fairly  and  honestly.  They  and 
the  200  million  American  consumers  de- 
serve a  marketplace  cleansed  of  the 
scrupulous  and  the  overreaching.  UhJess 
action  is  taken  promptly  to  deal  witli 
the  unethical  few  and  to  assist  the  vast 
ethical  majority  in  American  business. 
the  festering  resentment  of  consumer 
unhappiness  will  redound  to  the  detri- 
ment of  as  all. 

Consumer-oriented  reforms  have  been 
initiated  by  individual  concerns  and 
trade  organizations  with  vision  ranginp 
beyond  today's  profit-and-loss  statement 
But  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  decisively  in  concert  with 
this  enlightened  point  of  view.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  shaping  of  the  pending  or- 
der of  business,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Organization  Act  of  1970. 

Reported  unanimously  by  that  com- 
mittee, the  bill  would  create  a  top-level 
Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  to  the 
President.  This  three-man  Ijody  would 
oversee  and  coordinate  the  consumer  pro- 
grams of  the  entire  Federal  Government. 
The  Council  would  confer  on  consumer 
affairs  the  visibility  and  policy  consist- 
ency it  so  richly  deserves. 

The  bill  would  also  create  an  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
the  Director  of  which  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers. 
The  Agency  would  be  vested  with  an  es- 
sential advocacy  function,  representing 
the  consumer  interest  where  appropriate 
before  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
courts.  It  would  receive  and  analyze  in- 
dividual consumer  complaints  and  ser^•e 
as  a  consumer-supplier  liaison  to  encour- 
age informal  settlement  of  differences. 
The  Agency  would  disseminate  data  nec- 
essary for  wise  purchasing  decisions  and 
would  produce  a  Federal  Consumer  Reg- 
ister to  serve  as  a  basic,  understandable 
consumer  information  text.  It  would 
conduct  research  and  investigations  to 
highlight  the  problems  facing  business 
and  consumers  and  to  suggest  means  for 
their  solution. 

Finally,  the  Agency  would  be  empow- 
ered to  administer  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  State,  local,  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate consumer  protection  progrtims. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Organization 
Act  is  the  product  of  months  of  exhaus- 
tive committee  hearings,  debate,  and  con- 
sultation. It  is  designed  to  achieve  this 
goal  without  undue  interference  with  the 
legitimate  and  world-envied  practices  of 
almost  all  American  businesses.  And  it  is 
necessary  to  conform  our  marketplace 
to  changing  times  and  to  forestall  a  mas- 
sive consumer  revolution  which  may  oth- 
erwise force  alteration  of  that  market- 
place beyond  reason  or  recognition. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  one  who  strongly  believes 
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in  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  agency  to  protect  and  serve  as  an 
advocate  in  the  interests  of  American 
consumers,  I  am  pleased  to  support  S. 
4459,  the  consumer  protection  bill.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  for  the  very 
fine  job  which  they  did  in  drafting  most 
of  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 

As  has  been  stated  by  several  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  at  least 
nine  bills  dealing  with  consiuner  protec- 
tion were  introduced  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress.  Generally,  these 
bills  expres.sed,  unequivocally,  the  need 
for  coordination  of  consumer  programs; 
representation  in  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; consumer  information  pro- 
grams; and  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  organizations  working  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection. 

Concerning  the  latter  point,  I  might 
add  that  the  committee  determined  that 
no  Federal  consumer  protection  program 
alone  could  adequately  serve  the  needs 
of  consumers  and  businessmen.  As  a  re- 
sult provisions  were  made  for  the  fund- 
ing of  consumer  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  Under  the  present  bill 
governmental  agencies  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  would  be  eligible  for 
funds  on  a  participating  basis  by  submit- 
ting their  own  plans — a  prerequisite  to 
receiving  Federal  funds.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  provision  in  the  bill  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  it  recognizes  and  establishes 
the  fact  that  consiuner  protection  is  not 
and  should  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  alone.  Second, 
it  encourages  action  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  and  I  support  the  concept 
wholeheartedly. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill  a  Coimcil  of 
Constuner  Advisers  would  be  created. 
The  Council  would  be  small  and  con- 
sist of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
would  be  the  director  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency — CPA.  All  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  would  have  the  gen- 
eral responsibility  of  assisting  the  Presi- 
dent in  formulating  policy. 

Title  n  contains,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
more  important  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
it  establishes  the  CPA  and  establishes 
the  staff  for  the  agency.  The  director  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
would  serve  a  4-year  term  coterminous 
with  the  President.  The  President  is  also 
authorized  to  appoint  five  assistant  di- 
rectors of  the  CPA. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  CPA 
would  not  have  regulatory  or  enforce- 
ment powers.  Its  mandate  would  be  to 
represent  consumer  interests  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  courts;  refer  con- 
sumer complaints  to  appropriate  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FTC ;  publish  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation for  consumers;  conduct  economic 
surveys  and  research;  and  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  organi- 
zations. The  CPA  would  also  develop  and 
promote  consumer  education  progrsuns 
and  work  with  business  in  the  promul- 
gation and  implementation  of  consumer 
protection  activities. 


Most  importantly  the  Agency  would 
function  as  an  advocate  in  behalf  of 
consimiers.  However,  I  had  hoped  that 
the  agencies  would  have  been  permitted 
to  initiate  suits  in  the  courts.  This  power 
is  not  granted  the  CPA  as  pro-ided  in  S. 
4459.  This  would  have  been  a  far  more 
useful  function  and  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  minimized  inevitable  delays 
involved  in  the  process  of  initiating  suits 
in  the  courts. 

On  this  matter,  compromises  were 
made  as  was  true  in  other  sections  of  the 
bill.  As  presently  provided,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  limitations  placed  on 
the  Agency  are  restrictive  enough  to  seri- 
ously impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  CPA 
and  the  consumer  interests  which  it  will 
serve  to  protect. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
the  bill  intends  that  the  CPA  be  estab- 
lished as  a  reasonably  independent 
agency,  but  not  separated  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  entirety.  If  the  Agency  is 
to  serve  effectively  as  an  advocate  of  the 
consumer  interests  it  must  not  be  ham- 
strung by  politics  and  other  factors.  Yet 
the  committee  sought  not  to  create  a 
supergovernmental  agency.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  all  of  the  major  staff  members 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
I  might  add  that  although  the  CPA  may 
fall  short  of  the  proposals  advanced  in 
other  bills  introduced  on  this  subject  it 
was,  nonetheless,  agreed  to  by  many 
proponents  of  consumer  protection  in- 
cluding Ralph  Nader  one  of  the  fore- 
most crusaders  in  this  area. 

Without  question  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers have  been  neglected.  Every  day 
thousands  of  complaints  are  made 
about  false  and  misleading  products — 
some  of  which  just  recently  were  exposed 
and  banned  from  the  public  market; 
many  products  do  not  function  properly 
and  repair  services  are  inadequate.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart)  reported  that  consiuners 
are  defrauded  and  cheated  out  of  ap- 
proximately $200  billion  each  year.  This 
is  incredible.  The  bill  we  have  before  us 
will  do  much  to  correct  these  scandalous 
and  totally  unacceptable  conditions  faced 
by  millions  of  American  consumers.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
pending  bill. 

CONSUMERS   NEED   PROTECTION    BV    LAW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  S.  4459  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  This  bill  gives  formal  legislative 
recognition  to  the  principle  that  the 
buyer  in  the  marketplace  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  products  he  purchases 
will  be  of  the  highest  quality  and  the 
highest  standards  of  safety.  It  insures 
that  this  fundamental  right  will  be  pro- 
tected by  an  official  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  by  a  perma- 
nent executive  agency. 

At  present,  consumer  rights  are  pro- 
tected by  many  agencies  of  Government 
and  by  a  member  of  the  President's  per- 
sonal staff  who  has  no  status  in  law. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  empha- 
sized in  this  bill  is  far  superior.  It  will 
create  a  single  agency  whose  prime  func- 


tion is  to  protect  consumer  rights.  This 
agency  will  have  no  other  role  and  ac- 
cordingly there  will  be  no  chance  for 
confiicts  of  interest  between  buyers  and 
sellers  to  develop  within  the  agency. 

In  addition,  the  President's  consumer 
adviser  will  be  given  permanent  status  in 
law.  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
this  office  will  be  clearly  delineated.  It 
cannot  be  eliminated  nor  its  functions 
limited  by  the  whim  of  a  Chief  Executive 
whose  supporters'  interests  are  not  tliose 
of  the  American  consumer. 

For  many  years,  we  have  abandoned 
the  old  concept  of  caveat  emptor — "let 
the  buyer  beware."  Instead,  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  the  seller  has 
an  obligation  not  to  cheat  those  to  whom 
he  sells  by  offering  shoddy  or  unsafe 
merchandise.  This  bill  will  give  substance 
to  our  good  intentions.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  long. 
However,  I  do  want  the  Record  to  show 
why  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  bill 
on  final  passage. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  set  forth 
in  section  202  which  is  found  on  pages  9 
through  11. 

The  section  provides: 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Agency  to — 

( 1 1  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
In  proceedings  before  Federal  executive 
agencies  and  Federal  courts  In  accordance 
with  section  203  of  this  Act; 

(2)  make  grants  to  States,  localities,  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations  to  encour- 
age and  assist  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  title  III  of  this 
Act  in   order   to  prevent   consumer   frauds. 

Then,  in  subsection  <8)  it  provides: 
(8)  after  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  encourage  the 
adoption  or  expansion  of  consumer  educa- 
tion programs  at  all  education  levels,  in- 
cluding consumer  adult  education  projects, 
and  consumer  counseling  services  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  such 
programs; 

I  do  not  wish  to  comment  in  detail 
upon  the  function  of  the  Agency  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  <8)  but  this  is  one 
of  those  few  times  where  Congress  un- 
dertakes to  expressly  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  undertake  to 
interfere  with  public  education  by  en- 
couragement in  setting  the  curriculums 
for  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 
That  is  counter  to  the  proper  function 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  return  to  subsection  d  > ,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  subsection  (1)  of  section  202 
is  implemented  by  section  203,  which 
appears  on  pages  11  through  16  of  the 
bill.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  section  203  of  tlie  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REFKESENTATION  OF  CONSUMES  INTERESTS  B: - 
>'OR£  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AND  IN  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Director  may  request  or 
petition  for  the  Initiation  of  any  proceeding 
within  the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
any  Federal  executive  agency  concerning  any 
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n  latter  which  substantially  aSects  the  In- 
t  Tests   of   consumers,   but   participation   In 
s  ich  proceedings  once  Initiated  shall  be  In 
■cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  see- 
on. 

lb)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
F  Ederal  executive  agency  any  matter  or  pro- 
c  ledlng  not  involving  the  internal  operations 
o :  such  agency,  and  the  Director  finds  that 

I  16  determination  of  such  matter  or  pro- 
c  ceding  is  likely  to  aJTect  substantially  the 
ii  iterests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
S  ;ates.   the   Director  shall  be  entitled   as  a 

II  atter  of  right  to  Intervene,  with  respect  to 
.1  ly  issue  affecting  the  Interest  of  consumers, 
w  ithln  the  time  limits  specified  in  the  rules 
a  id  regulations  of  such  agency,  in  such  mat- 
ti  r  or  proceeding  as  a  party  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers.  Upon  any  such  in- 
t(  Tventlon,  the  Director  shall  present  to  such 
a  ;ency,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  prac- 
t:ce  and  procedure  thereof,  such  evidence, 
b  'iefs,  and  argument  as  he  shall  determine  to 
b  i  necessary  for  the  effective  protection  of 
•  :e  Interests  of  such  consumers. 

(c)  Whenever — 

1 1 )  there  is  pending  before  any  Federal  es- 
ei  utive  agency  any  matter  or  proceeding,  or 

(2)  there  is  pending  before  any  court  of 
tl  le  United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding  to 
i^hich  the  United  States  or  any  Federal  ex- 
ei  utive  agency  is  a  party,  other  than  a  pro- 
ci  eding  to  which  subsection  (d)  is  appli- 
c;  ble, 

a  Id  the  Director  finds  the  determination  of 
SI  ich  matter  or  proceeding  is  likely  to  affect 
substantially  the  interests  of  consumers 
•w  Ithin  the  United  States,  the  Director  upon 
h  s  own  motion,  or  upjon  written  request 
n  ade  by  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
S  ;ate3  or  of  such  agency  who  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the 
F  ^deral  executive  agency  in  the  matter  or 
p  oceeding.  may  transmit  to  such  officer  or 
e  nployee  all  evidence  and  information  in 
tl  le  possession  of  the  Agency  relevant  to  that 
rr  atter  or  proceeding,  and  whenever  the  Di- 
r(  ctor  takes  a  position  on  any  consumer  Issue 
i! ,  whole  or  in  substantial  part  adverse  to  or 
d  fferent  from  that  of  the  Federal  executive 
n  ;ency,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Fed- 
e  al  executive  agency  or  the  court,  appesu*  as 
a  nicus  curiae  and  present  written  or  oral 
a  giiment  to  such  agency  or  court  on  such 
i:  sue. 

(d)  (1)  Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
o '  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  is  likely 
t(  I  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon 
li  iterests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  of  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
s  imers  and  takes  a  position  on  any  consumer 
ii  sue  In  whole  or  in  substantial  part  adverse 
tl  1  or  different  from  that  of  the  Federal 
e  tecutlve  agency; 

(B)  the  Agency  was  an  Inten-enor  In  such 
a  1  action;  and 

(C)  a  right  of  review  Is  otherwise  accorded 
b  r  law,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
n  latter  of  right  to  bring  a  proceeding  in  the 
a  jproprlate  court  of  the  United  States  to 
r  !view  such  an  action  with  respect  to  any 
s  ich  issue  in  order  to  represent  the  Interests 
o  '  consumers  within  the  United  States  gen- 
e  ally  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
s  imers. 

( 2 )  Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
ci  r  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  is  likely 
t )  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  the 
i:  Iterests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
S  tates  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
s  imers  and  takes  a  position  on  any  con- 
s  imer  issue  in  whole  or  in  substantial  part 
a  Iverse  to  or  different  from  that  of  the  Ped- 
e  -al  executive  agency; 

(B)  there  la  pending  before  any  court  of 
t  le  United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding 
1)  LvolTlng  the  review  of  such  an  action;  uad 

(C)  the  Agency  was  an  intervenor  in  such 


action,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  Intervene  in  such  matter 
or  proceedings  with  respect  to  any  such  Issue 
as  a  party  to  represent  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States  or  of  any 
group  or  class  of  such  consumers. 
(3)  Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
of  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  the 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  of  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers, and  takes  a  position  on  any  issue 
in  whole  or  In  sul>stantlal  part  adverse  to  or 
different  from  that  oX  the  Federal  executive 
agency;  and 

(B)  the  Agency  was  not  an  intervenor  in 
any  such  action, 

the  Director  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Intervene  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  or 
appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  any  proceeding 
brought  to  review  such  action  with  respect 
to  any  such  issue  in  order  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers. 

(e)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Director  may  p>etition  to  initiate 
proceedings,  seek  leave  to  intervene  or  ap- 
pear pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (c),  or  (d) 
of  this  section,  whichever  is  applicable,  in 
any  Federal  executive  agency  proceeding 
upon  a  petition  by  a  substantial  number  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  stating  a  cause 
of  national  significance  requesting  that  he 
do  so.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  petition  the  Director  shall  notify  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  petition  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  which  he  has  taken.  If 
the  Director  determines  not  to  seek  leave  to 
intervene  or  appear  the  answer  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  include  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  his  reasons  there- 
for. 

(f)  Findings  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
sections (b)  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  his  reason- 
able discretion,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall 
be  available  to  the  public. 

(g)  An  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  Agency 
designated  by  the  Director,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an 
appearance  before  any  Federal  executive 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
Director  in  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
section  without  compliance  with  any  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  practice  before 
such  agency. 

(h)  The  Director  Is  authorized,  in  any 
Federal  executive  agency  proceeding  to 
which  he  is  a  party,  to  request  that  Federal 
executive  agency  to  issue  on  his  behalf  such 
orders,  as  authorized  by  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  such  agency,  for  the  copying  of 
documents,  papers  and  records,  summoning 
of  witnesses,  production  of  books  and  papers, 
and  submission  of  information  in  writing  as 
is  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  Federal  executive  agency  to 
which  such  a  request  Is  made  shall  issue 
such  discovery  orders  requested  by  the  Di- 
rector unless  the  Federal  executive  agency 
determines  that  the  request  for  discovery  is 
not  relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue,  or  is 
unnecessarily  burdensome,  or  Is  not  author- 
lied  by  the  agency's  statutory  powers. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  in  short, 
this  section  undertakes  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Agency  to  regulate  the  regu- 
lators. In  other  words.  Congress  created 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  reflate  communications;  it 
created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  regulate  railroads  and  bus 
lines:  it  created  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  regulate  deceit  and  falsehood 
in  advertising  and  the  like,  and  to  insure 
fair  trade  practices.  It  created  a  number 
of  other  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
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of  Government  to  discharge  specified 
functions  of  regulation. 

Section  203  provides,  in  effect,  that  the 
newly  created  Agency  has  a  right  to  tell 
all  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  how  it  thinks  they 
should  discharge  their  functions.  It  gives 
this  new  Agency  the  right  to  interfere  in 
every  proceeding  pending  before  any 
Federal  regulatory  body  and  to  under- 
take to  persuade  the  Commission  that  it 
should  adopt  policies  contrary  to  those 
of  the  Commission.  It  provides  that  the 
ne—  Agency  can  interfere  in  any  lawsuit 
in  any  Federal  court  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  party,  if  it  thinks 
that  lawsuit  affects  any  consumer  inter- 
est of  a  substantial  nature.  It  provides 
that  when  agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to 
regulate  specific  areas  of  activity  make 
a  ruling,  it  can  go  to  the  courts  and  have 
that  ruling  reviewed. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  taxpayer  is  going  to  have  to 
finance  both  sides  of  a  case  in  many  in- 
stances. We  have  a  situation  where  the 
right  hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  go  before  the  regulatory  bodies  or  the 
courts  where  the  United  States  is  a  party 
and  undertake  to  tell  the  left  hand  what 
to  do.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  regula- 
tor of  the  regulators.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  have  chaos  in  the  agencies,  all  in  the 
name  of  the  consumers.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  inconsistent  with  sound  govern- 
ment at  the  Federal  level. 

Now.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  hon 
subsection  2  of  section  202  is  to  be  im- 
plemented. This  section  provides: 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  agency  to 
...  (2)  make  grants  to  States,  localities,  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations  to  encourage 
and  assist  consumer  protection  programs  in 
accordance  with  title  m  of  this  act  in  order 
to  prevent  consumer  frauds. 

This  function  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
manner  set  out  in  section  304,  which  is 
set  forth  on  pages  30  through  33,  and  in 
section  307,  which  is  set  forth  on  pages  35 
through  36.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  304  and 
section  307  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBAMTS  FOB  CONSlTMElt  PROTECTION  PBOGRAXS 

Sec.  304.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  consumer  protection  programs,  which  may 
include  the  following — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  strengthening  of 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency, 
shall  be  located  in  such  department  or  agency 
of  the  States  as  the  chief  executive  or  the 
legislature  of  the  State  determines; 

(2)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs  to  license,  or  otherwise 
regulate,  household  appliance  repairmen, 
motor  vehicle  repairmen,  and  home  improve- 
ment contractors  in  order  to  provide  im- 
proved consumer  protection,  including  pro- 
tection against — 

(A)  false  advertising: 

(B)  failtire  to  peform  the  work  or  service 
as  advertised; 

(C)  performing  unnecessary  and  unre- 
quested  work  or  services: 

(D)  faUure  to  perform  work  or  services  as 
represented  to  the  consumer  and  for  which 
the  ccmsumer  was  billed; 

(3)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  «- 
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oanslon  of  programs  requiring  credit  report- 
ing agencies  to  adopt  reasonable  procedures 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  commerce  for  credit 
information  In  a  manner  which  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  Indtvldnal; 

(4)  the  estabUshment  and  expansion  of 
consumer  education  programs,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  projects  which  give  prom- 
ise of  assisting  persons  who  reside  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-mcome  Individuals  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  introduction  of  consumer 
education  courses  in  public  school  currlcu- 

lums;  ,    ^ 

(5)  represenUtlon  of  consumer  Interests 
before  administrative  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies, cotirts  and  legislaUve  groups,  except 
where  the  Agency  already  is  representing 
such  Interests; 

(6)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
consumer  complaint  centers; 

(7)  provision  of  counseling  to  consvimers; 

(8)  enforcement  of  laws  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers,  including  laws  pro- 
hibiting fraud,  deceptive  practices,  and  un- 
fair practices  against  consumers,  and  laws 
concerning  monopolies  and  restraints  of 
trade; 

(9)  study  of  State  laws  and  regulations, 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  of  units  of 
general  local  government,  relating  to  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  recommenda^ 
tlon  of  Improvements  in  such  laws  and  reg- 
ulations; 

(10)  research,  studies,  and  analyses  of 
consumer  matters; 

(11)  the  conduct  of  research.  co\inseling, 
and  educational  projects  concerning  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  food;  and 

(12)  such  other  activities  as  may  bear  a 
direct  and  material  relationship  to  the  In- 
terests of  consumers. 

RECIPIENTS  OF  GBANTS 

Sec.  305.  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  the 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  302  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  which  have  adopted  State 
plans  in  accordance  with  section  306  of  this 
title.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  local 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams not  Included  in  State  plans.  UntU  a 
State  has  submitted  a  State  plan  and  the 
Director  has  approved  such  a  plan,  or  upon 
the  faUure  of  the  State  to  carry  out  such 
a  plan  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  such  plan,  as  approved,  the  Di- 
rector may  make  grants  directly  to  local 
pubUc  agencies  and  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganieatlons  for  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams within  such  State  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  804  of  this  title. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  local  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  private  organization  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit 
an  application  at  such  times.  In  such  man- 
ner and  containing  or  accompmnied  by  such 
Information  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
Such  applications  shall — 

<1)  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
provided  under  this  tlUe  will  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  304 
of  this  tlUe; 

(2)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  such  application; 

(3)  provide  adequate  assurances  that  the 
remaining  cost  of  such  appUcatlon  will  be 
paid  from  funds  derived  from  a  source  other 
than  this  Utle; 

(4)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  State  and 
local  legal  services  programs  and  other  con- 
sumer oriented  programs  carried  out  by  com- 
munity action  agencies  under  the  Eoonomle 
Opportunity  Act  of  1M4; 

<6)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for  oo- 


operatlon  and  coordination  with  local  offices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  any 
Coosiuner  Protection  Coordination  Commit- 
tees or  Consumer  Advisory  Boards  established 
under  the  Commission's  aegis; 

(<5)  provide  that  reports  on  programs  re- 
ceiving assistance  shall  be  made  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Director  may  reasonably  require; 

(7)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  disbursement 
of  and  accurate  accounting  of  funds  received 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cations and  modifications  thereof  which  com- 
ply with  subsection  (a) . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  under  the  system  of 
government  created  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  certain  functions 
were  allocated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  certain  other  functions  were 
reserved  to  the  governments  of  the 
States.  Among  those  functions  reserved 
to  the  States  was  the  function,  the 
power,  and  the  duty  of  regulating  con- 
tracts between  consumers  and  producers 
and  between  consumers  and  suppliers  of 
services. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  drawn, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  its  draftsmen  on 
the  care  which  they  have  exercised.  It 
does  not  undertake  directly  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  assume  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  States  in  this  field. 
It  apparently  recognizes  that  these 
duties  in  protection  of  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers against  producers  are  powers 
reserved  to  the  States,  so  It  imdertakes 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  Induce 
the  States  to  change  their  laws  in  these 
respects  so  as  to  fit  the  notions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  director. 

Mr.  Piesident,  through  the  use  of 
money  the  governments  of  the  various 
States  which  have  been  ordained  through 
the  Constitution  can  be  changed  or  dis- 
regarded. There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  money  Is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  We  know  governmental 
people  have  to  have  money  and  so  we 
have  a  bill  here  which  is  calculated,  and 
I  assert  designed,  to  persuade  the  States 
to  accept  Federal  money  to  Influence 
their  actions  and  thus  to  adopt,  not  the 
views  of  the  States,  but  the  views  of  the 
Federal  administrator  as  to  what  the 
laws  of  the  States  ought  to  be. 

We  have  a  provision  here  which  states 
that  the  Federal  Government,  In  effect, 
concerns  itself  with  the  question 
throughout  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  automobile  mechanics  should  be 
licensed,  as  to  whether  plumbers  should 
be  licensed,  and  as  to  whether  plasterers 
should  be  licensed;  and  whether  or  not 
the  plumber  does  his  plumbing  correctly 
or  the  plasterer  puts  the  plaster  on  the 
wall  correctly,  or  whether  the  carpenter 
drives  his  nail  correctly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution  has  more  Important  things 
assigned  to  it. 

Under  this  bill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Indirectly  gets  itself  into  every 
controversy  between  an  automobile  me- 
cheuiic  and  a  customer  as  to  whether  the 
mechanic  has  repaired  a  mufller  correct- 
ly, whether  the  painter  put  the  paint 
on  the  walls  correctly,  whether  the  plas- 


terer put  the  plaster  on  the  walls  cor- 
rectly, or  whether  the  carpenter  has 
done  his  work  correctly. 

Also  it  indirectly  attempts  to  Influence 
the  cuniculums  in  the  public  schools. 

In  addition,  it  provides  if  the  States 
will  not  do  as  the  Federal  Government 
thinks  they  ohould  do,  the  director  can 
give  money  to  the  local  subdiviBlons  of 
government  to  thwart  the  policies  ol  the 
States  so  far  as  the  activities  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  government  can  thwart  those 
pohcies. 

Then,  it  provides  they  can  make  grants 
to  ambulance-chasing  lawyers  to  bring 
litigation  in  the  courts  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  for  any  conceivable  sub- 
ject were  there  is  a  contract  between 
a  consumer — and  that  includes  every- 
body in  the  United  States— and  a  pro- 
vider of  goods  und  fervices.  Under  tiiii 
bill  the  taxpayers  of  thr  United  States 
can  be  charged  with  tlie  responsibility 
tlirough  tl-eir  taxes  oi  financing  mal- 
practice suits  against  doctors,  malprac- 
tice suits  against  surgeons,  controversies 
between  an  automobile  owner  and  a  me- 
chanic, controversies  between  a  carpen- 
ter and  a  person  who  contracted  for  tlie 
repair  uf  a  home. 

I  tliink  the  Federal  Government  has 
more  important  tilings  to  do  than  tliat. 
I  think  these  matters  should  be  left  to 
the  States.  There  are  plenty  of  laws  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  50  States.  Every 
court  in  those  States  is  open  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers. In  every  township  there  is  a  local 
justice  of  the  peace  to  do  that.  There  are 
State  couits  to  do  thaL  There  are  State 
supreme  courts  to  do  that.  And  there 
are  Federal  courts  to  do  that. 

This  measure  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  directly  into  every  transaction 
relating  to  goods  or  services  consum- 
mated or  contracted  for  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  proceeds  on 
the  idea  that  we  must  let  the  Govern- 
ment do  for  the  people  what  tlie  people 
ought  to  do  for  tiiemselves.  It  is  prem- 
ised on  the  idea  that  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States  carmot  manage  their  own 
affaii-s  without  Government  supervision. 
It  proceeds  on  the  Idea  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shall  no  longer  be 
required  to  recognize  their  responsibility 
for  the  activities  of  their  lives  as  one  of 
the  attributes  of  liberty. 

I  know  there  are  good  motivations  be- 
hind the  effort  to  have  tlie  bill  adopted. 
Those  who  advocate  the  bill  are  actu- 
ated by  the  desire  to  act  for  tlie  good  of 
the  people.  But  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  Parliament  of  England  was  con- 
cerned with  the  good  of  the  people  and 
It  wanted  to  rid  them  of  their  respon- 
sibility, and  by  so  doing  England  was 
reduced  from  one  of  the  great  empires 
of  the  world,  whose  ships  sailed  the  seven 
seas,  to  an  impotent  nation  of  this  earth- 
I  feel  this  act  win  be  the  same  thing  as 
those  acts  of  the  British  Parliament. 

This  bill  Is  being  pushed  in  the  name 
of  the  consumer,  but  I  can  never  forget 
that  when  the  guillottne  was  about 
to  behead  a  famous  French  lady  during 
the  French  Revolution,  she  exclaimed, 
"O  Ldberty,  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name."  I  want  to  say. 
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Consumers,  what  crimes  we  are  about 
:ommlt  in  your  name." 

we  adopt  this  bill,  which  is  cal- 
to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
to  inject  itself  into  all  transac- 
in  the  United  States,  big  and  small, 
to  furnishing  goods  or  services 
Senate  should  realize  that  every  jour- 
to  a  forbidden  or  unwise  end  begins 
a  single  step.  If  it  approves  the  bill. 
Senate  will  not  only  be  taking  a  single 
to  an  end  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
namely,  control  by  the  Federal 
of  many  of  the  State  func- 
will  be  taking  many  steps  in 
direction. 

give  these  reasons  for  my  opposition 
the  bill  on  final  passage.  It  is  not 
easy  thing  to  do.  This  is  a  politically 
ar  bill.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
when  another  politically  popular 
came    before    the    Senate    which 
the  no-knock  provision,  and  I 
that  we  were  going  to  have  dire 
The  first  fruits  of  that  bill 
manifest  a  few  days  ago  in  Ari- 
when  narcotic  agents  for  the  Fed- 
Government   undertook   to   enter, 
t^out  knocking,  an  apartment  house, 
the  person  in  the  apartment  house, 
"le  had  a  right  to  do.  flred  at  the  of- 
The  ofiQcers  firetl  back.  As  a  result, 
of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment 
killed,  and  so  was  one  of  the  officers 
1  he  United  States. 

had  better  give  long  consideration 
his  bill  before  we  act  on  it. 

METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  had 

intended  to  talk  about  the  bill  ex- 

that  the  very  eloquent  and  impas- 

remarks    of    the    Senator    from 

Carolina  compel  me  to  object  to 

statement  he  made. 

.  President,  a  consumer  should  have 
ght  to  be  represented  in  court.  A  con- 
should  have  a  right  to  be  repre- 
before   the  regulatory   agencies, 
is  what  the  bill  provides — the  right 
consumer  of  electricity,  a  consumer 
Irugs,  a  consumer  of  the  other  arti- 
that  are  in  trade,  to  be  represented 
the   regulatory  agencies  or   the 
The  corporations  have  a  right  to 
and  they  do  appear, 
the  ideas  of  the  Senator  from  North 
were    put    into    effect,    there 
be  only  one  person  to  appear,  and 
is  the  rich  person,  the  corporation, 
consumer  who  is  overcharged  only 
Dn  his  bill — and  there  are  thousands 
them — the   consumer  who  is   over- 
rged  only  a  couple  of  dollars  on  his 
bills — but  there  are  thousands  of 
would  not  have  a  right  to  appear, 
se  decisions  are  going  to  be  made 
he  courts  of  the  United  States.  There 
be  an  appearance  either  before  tiie 
or  the  regulatory  agencies  by  the 
as  well  as  the  corporations, 
should    these    questions    not    be 
out  as  fully  and  as  completely 
in  as  great  detail  as  possible? 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
argued  about  this  matter  in  com- 
Itee.  I  have  some  bills  in  committee 
would  provide  for  more  consumer 
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rep  resentation. 

do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  the 
tirr  e  of  the  Senate  at  this  time,  but  I  do 


want  to  object  to  the  concept  that  we 
cannot  have  class  suits,  that  the  con- 
sumer carmot  come  in  and  be  represent- 
ed in  the  courts  or  before  the  regulatory 
agencies  or  before  the  other  agencies 
created  by  Congress. 

With  all  due  deference  to  all  the  ob- 
jections made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  there 
is  a  basic  principle  involved  that  a  man 
should  have  a  lawyer  and  he  should  have 
a  right  to  go  into  court  and  he  should 
have  a  right  to  be  represented.  That  is 
all  the  bill  provides.  There  is  no  bar- 
ratry here.  There  is  no  Federal  subsidy 
of  suits.  There  is  only  a  provision  that, 
for  example,  a  man  who  purchases  elec- 
tric power  or  purchases  natural  gas  or 
purchases  drugs  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  band  with  his  fellow  consimiers 
and  go  before  a  regulatory  agency  or  a 
court  and  have  his  case  heard  and  have 
competent  lawyers  represent  him.  That 
is  all  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  just  in  re- 
ply to  my  good  friend  from  Montana,  I 
would  say  he  is  arguing  the  class  action 
consimier  bill.  This  is  the  bill  establishing 
a  Corilumer  Protection  Agency. 

I  would  say  that  in  every  township  in 
the  United  States  there  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace  who  can  handle  small  suits 
and  a  man  does  not  need  any  lawyer.  I 
can  also  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  looking  for  clients  to  represent.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  a  man 
who  has  a  just  cause  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  a  lawyer  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  appeared  for  many  poor  people. 
Most  lawyers  do 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
( Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  oflacial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
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lina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Textis  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  4,  as  follows : 


[No.  407  Leg.] 

YEAS— 74 

Atken 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Allott 

Harris 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pastore 

Baker 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va, 

Javlts 

RiblcoS 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cook 

Long 

Smith 

Cooper 

Magnubon 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cranston 

Matblas 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

McGee 

Symlnpaon 

Dole 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J 

Fulbright 

Miller 

WUIlams,  Del. 

GoodeU 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

Gvirney 

Muskie 

NAYS— 4 

Allen 

Ervin 

Holland 

EUender 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Pell 

BeUmon 

Gravel 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Stennis 

Church 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Eastland 

Mundt 

So  the  bill  (S.  4459)  was  passed,  a.s 
follows: 

S.  4459 
An  act  to  establish  a  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident  and    to   establish   an    Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  order  to 
protect   and    serve   the    Interests   of   con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled,  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion   Organization    Act    oX    1970". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  consumers  of  goods  and  services 
which  are  made  available  to  them  through 
commerce  or  which  affect  commerce  by 
establishing  a  Council  of  Consumer  Ad- 
visers and  an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  and  activ- 
ities affecting  consumers,  to  Insure  adequate 
representation  of  the  interests  of  consumers 
in  administrative  and  Judicial  proceedings, 
to  provide  information  to  consumers  gen- 
erally, to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  consumer  frauds  and  con- 
sumer  protection   programs,   and   to  insure 
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that  the   Interest*   of   consumers   are   con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Gk>vemme»t. 
TITLE  I— COUWCIL  OF  CONSTT\rER 
ADVISEES 

COKBVUEtL  RKPOBT  OF  THK  PRESISENT 

SBC.  101.  (a)  The  President  sluOl  tean»- 
nUt  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year  a  rejKwt  to  be  known  as  tba 
consumer  Report,  setting  forth  ( 1 )  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  programs  and  acUvltle* 
(esigned  to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
ma-iner  in  which  such  programs  and  activ- 
ities adequately  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States;  (2)  a  review  of 
such  other  programs  and  activities  as  the 
Council  determines  are  of  unique  or  national 
sisnificance  and  EUggesttug  areas  most  in 
need  of  attention;  (3)  a  renew  of  State, 
local,  and  private  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  a  and  are  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  including  an  assessment  ot 
the  success  of  such  programs  in  protecting 
the  Interests  of  consumers;  (4)  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  engaged 
in  carr3rtng  out  programs  or  conducting  ac- 
tivities designed  to  implement  the  poMcy 
declared  in  section  2;  and  (5)  a  program  for 
r«nedylng  deficiencies  in  exictlng  programs 
and  activities  designed  to  implement  such 
policy  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  trati.smit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Consumer  Report,  each  of  which 
shall  Include  such  supplementary  or  revised 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  de- 
clared In  section  2. 

(e)  The  Consumer  Report,  and  all  supple- 
mentary reports  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress,  including 
the  Committee  on  Goirernment  Opera- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Housa 
of  Representatives. 

COCNCIL  OF  CONSUMER  ADVISERS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  Is  created  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
U  Consumer  Advisers.  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of — 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency;  and 

(2)  two  persona  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  by  reason  of  their  train- 
ing, experience,  and  attainments  are  excep- 
tionally qualified  to  appraise  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light 
c(  the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  and  to 
formulate  and  recommend  programs  to  car- 
ry out  that  policy. 

Ho  member  of  the  Council  who  is  other- 
wise an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  additional  compensation 
for  service  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the   Council. 

(b)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  is 
authorized  to  employ,  and  fix  the  comp>en- 
sation  of  such  specialists  and  other  experts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  functions  under  this  title  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competltlTe  service,  and  without  regard  to 
tae  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  stirtj  title  relating  to 


classtflcatlon  and  CK-neral  Schedule  pay 
rates,  and  Is  authorized,  subject  to  such 
provisions,  to  employ  such  other  officera 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  its  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
fix  their  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Council  in  all  execu- 
tive and  administrative  matters. 

ic)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(11  to  assldt  and  advi.se  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Consumer  Report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
information  and  statistical  data  concerning 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2,  both  current  and  pro- 
spective, to  analyse  and  Interpret  such  in- 
formation and  data  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
declared  In  section  2  and  to  compile  end 
submit  to  the  President  studies  relating  to 
such  programs; 

( 3 )  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating 
the  programs  and  activities  of  all  Federal 
executive  agencies  relating  to  the  Interests 
of  consumers  in  order  to  avoid  waste,  dupli- 
cation, and  inconsistencies; 

(4)  to  advise  the  President  in  establishing 
priorities,  and  when  necessary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  to  resolve  conflicts 
Ijetweeu  Federal  executive  agencies  engaged 
in  such  programs  or  activities; 

(5)  to  conduct  Investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  and  analyses  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  ■"he  consumer; 

(6)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  including  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  most  effective  way  to  allocate 
Federal  responsibilities  and  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  or  local — best 
suited  to  carry  out  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(7)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  reoommendations  with 
respect  to  programs,  activities,  and  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  sec- 
tion 2  as  the  President  may  request. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil determines  that  information  or  data 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  should  be  made  available  to  the 
States  and  localities  he  shall  so  advise  the 
President  and  recommend  that  he  be  au- 
thorized to  make  arrangements  for  the 
timely  dissemination  of  such  information 
and  data  to  such  States  and  localities  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
rejKirt  to  the  President  In  February  of  each 
year. 

(f)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  imder  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  wltti 
such  consumers,  representatives  of  imlus- 
try,  agrlcvilture,  labor.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  groups,  organizations, 
and  individuals  as  It  deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
Information,  iucludlug  statistical  informa- 
tion, of  other  Government  agencies  as  well  as 
of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expexise  may  be 
avoided. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF   Tm! 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(20)  Chairman,  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(94)   Uembeis, 
Advisers." 

AUTHOEIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Szc.  104.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
TITU;  II — CONSUMER   PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Stc.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  as  a.i 
independent  agency  uithln  the  executive 
t>rauch  of  the  Govtrnnient  au  agency  to  fca 
known  as  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Dl- 
roclor  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Iheia 
shall  be  In  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Director  who 
.shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  conbeut  of  the  Senate 
for  a  term  of  four  yeais.  The  Director  and 
the  Deputy  Director,  in  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy, Ehail  be  appoijUed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Dh-ecior 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  m  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
position  of  Director.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  the  terms  of 
the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Dirt?ctor  first 
taking  office  shall  terminate  on  January  20, 
1973.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the 
Director  shall  continue  to  serve  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed  and  has  quali- 
fied. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Consumer  Coun- 
sel shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
Agency,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  Act- 
ing Director  during  the  absence  or  disability. 
or  in  the  event  of  vacancies  in  the  offices,  of 
the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director. 

(d)  The  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Seixate  is  authorized 
to  appoint  within  the  Agency  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  Assistant  Directors. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE   AGENCY 

Set.  202.  It  shall  be  the  fuiictlon  of  the 
Agency  to — 

(1)  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
In  proceedings  before  Federal  executive 
agencies  and  Federal  courts  In  accordance 
vi-lth  section  203  of  this  Act; 

(2)  make  grants  to  States,  localities,  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations  to  encour- 
age and  assist  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  title  m  of  this 
Act  In  order  to  prevent  consumer  frauds; 

(3)  receive  and  evaluate  complaints  from 
consumers  and  refer  complaints  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  executive  agency  and 
State  and  local  agency  and  take  such  other 
action  as  authorized  by  section  204  of  this 
Act; 

(4)  conduct,  support,  assist,  and  coordi- 
nate research  and  economic  Investigations 
and  surveys  in  accordance  with  section  205 
of  this  Act; 

(6)  publish  a  Federal  Consumer  Register 
which  shall  set  forth  the  times,  places,  and 
subject  matters  of  major  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings by  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  civil 
actions  and  other  useful  Information  of  na- 
tional significance  which  relate  to  the  protec- 
tion oT  consumer  Interests,  stated  in  lan- 
guage which  Is  readily  understood  by  con- 
sumers generally; 

(6)  disseminate  Information  of  importance 
to  consumers.  Including  Information  con- 
cerning consumer  Items  which  the  Govern- 
ment purchases  for  Its  own  use,  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner  possible,  especially 
through  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
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]  erlodlcals  and  other  printed  material  which 

<  an  be  readily  understood  by  consiuners 
(  eneraJly; 

1 7)  cooperate  with  and  encourage  private 
( nterprlse  In  the  promotion  and  protection 
(  f  consumer  Interests; 

( 8 1  after  consultation  with  the  United 
i  lates  Office  of  Education,  encourage  the 
I  doption  or  expansion  of  consumer  educa- 
;  Ion  programs  at  all  education  levels,  includ- 
1  ig  consumer  adult  education  projects,  and 
c  onsiimer  counseling  services  and  provide 
t  schnlcal  assistance  to  public  agencies  and 
\  rivate  nonprofit  organizations  for  such 
i  r.igrams; 

(9)  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
t  3  the  Congress  at  least  once  each  year  on  the 
£  ctlvitles  and  programs  of  the  Agency  to- 
i  ether  with  such  reconunendatlons  includ- 
i  ig  legislative  recommendations  as  the 
i  .gency   deems   appropriate. 

I  EPRESENTATION  OF  CONSUMER  INTERESTS  BE- 
FORE FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AND  IN  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Sec  203.  (a)(1)  The  Director  may  request 
c  r  petition  for  the  initiation  of  any  proceed- 
1  ig  within  the  responsibility  and  authority 
c  I  any  Federal  executive  agency  concerning 
i  ny  substantive  or  procedural  matter  which 
£  ubstantlally  affects  the  Interests  of  con- 
s  umers. 

(2)  If  any  Federal  executive  agency  de- 
c  lines  to  Initiate  any  requested  or  petitioned 
far  proceeding  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
t  tiis  section  it  shall  timely  make  public  in  a 
c  urrent  and  concise  statement  Its  reasons 
I  tierefor. 

(3)  II  any  Federal  executive  agency  de- 
t  lines  to  initiate  any  general  policymaking 
c  r  rulemaking  proceeding  requested  or  petl- 
t  ioned  for,  the  Director  may,  after  reviewing 
t  he  reasons  therefor,  submit  the  Issue  to  the 
!  'resident  who  shall  by  order  published  In  the 
I  ederal  Register  decide  whether  the  proceed- 
iig  shall  be  commenced. 

(4)  Proceedings  requested  or  petitioned 
lor  having  been  initiated,  the  Director  shall 
1  articlpate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
( f  this  section. 

(b)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
]  'ederal  executive  agency  any  matter  or  pro- 

<  eeding  not  Involving  the  Internal  opera- 
t  ions  of  such  agency,  and  the  Director  finds 
t  hat  the  determination  of  such  matter  or 
I  roceedlng  Is  likely  to  affect  substantially  the 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
i  tates,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
I  latter  of  right  to  Intervene,  with  respect  to 
!  ny  issue  affecting  the  interest  of  consumers, 
1  athln  the  time  limits  specified  In  the  rules 
i  nd  regulations  of  such  agency.  In  such  mat- 
1  er  or  proceeding  as  a  party  to  represent  the 
1  nterests  of  consumers.  Upon  any  such  Inter- 
1  entlon,  the  Director  shall  present  to  such 
1  gency.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  prac- 
1 1ce  and  procedure  thereof,  such  evidence, 
1  rlefs.  and  argument  as  Le  shall  determine 
1  0  be  necessary  for  the  effective  protection  of 
1  he  Interests  of  such  consumers. 

(c)  Whenever — 

(1)  there  Is  pending  before  any  Federal 
(  xecutlve  agency  any  matter  or  proceeding,  or 

(2)  there  Is  pending  before  any  court  of 
1  he  United  Stat«s  any  matter  or  proceeding 
!  o  which  the  United  States  or  any  Federal 
I  xecutlve  agency  Is  a  party,  other  than  a 
]  iroceedlng  to  which  subsection  (d)  Is  appU- 
(  able, 

I  nd  the  Director  finds  the  determination  of 
I  uch  matter  or  proceeding  is  likely  to  affect 
!  ubstantlally  the  interests  of  consumers 
•  irlthln  the  United  States,  the  Director  upon 
:  lis  own  motion,  or  upon  written  request 
1  nade  by  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
I  States  or  of  such  agency  who  Is  charged  with 
he  duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Fed- 
i  iral  executive  agency  In  the  matter  or  pro- 
(  eeding,  may  transmit  to  such  officer  or  em- 
;  iloyee  all  evidence  and  Information  in  the 
;  possession  of  the  Agency  relevant  to  that 


matter  or  proceeding,  and  whenever  the  Di- 
rector takes  a  position  on  any  consumer  issue 
In  whole  or  in  substantial  part  adverse  to  or 
different  from  that  of  the  Federal  executive 
agency,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Fed- 
eral executive  agency  or  the  court,  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  and  present  written  or  oral 
argument  to  such  agency  or  court  on  such 
Issue. 

(d)(1)   Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
of  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  is 
likely  to  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect 
upon  Interests  of  consumers  within  the 
United  States  or  of  any  group  or  class  of 
such  consumers  and  takes  a  position  on  any 
consumer  Issue  In  whole  or  In  substantial 
part  adverse  to  or  different  from  that  of 
the  Federal  executive  agency; 

(B)  the  Agency  was  an  intervenor  In  such 
an  action;  and 

(C)  a  right  of  review  Is  otherwise  accorded 
by  law,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  bring  a  proceeding  in  the 
appropriate  court  of  the  United  States  to 
review  such  an  action  with  respect  to  any 
such  Issue  In  order  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  within  the  United  States 
generally  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers. 

(2)  Whenever — 

(A)  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
of  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon 
the  interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers and  takes  a  position  on  any  consumer 
Issue  In  whole  or  In  substantial  part  adverse 
to  or  different  from  that  of  the  Federal 
executive  agency; 

(B)  there  Is  pending  before  any  court  of 
the  United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding 
involving  the  review  of  such  an  action;  and 

(C)  the  Agency  was  an  Intervenor  In  such 
action,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  intervene  in  such  mat- 
ter or  proceeding  with  respect  to  any  such 
issue  as  a  party  to  represent  the  interests 
of  consumers  within  the  United  States  or 
of  any  group  or  class  of  such  consumers. 

(3)  Whenever — 

(Ai  the  Director  finds  that  a  final  action 
of  a  Federal  executive  agency  has  or  is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  the 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  of  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers, and  takes  a  position  on  any  Issue  in 
whole  or  in  substantial  part  adverse  to  or 
different  from  that  of  the  Federal  executive 
agency;  and 

(B)  the  Agency  was  not  an  Intervenor  in 
any  such  action, 

the  Director  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  intervene  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  or 
appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  any  proceeding 
brought  to  review  such  action  with  respect 
to  any  such  issue  in  order  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States  or  any  group  or  class  of  such  con- 
sumers. 

(e)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Director  may  petition  to  Ini- 
tiate proceedings,  seek  leave  to  Intervene  or 
appear  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  (c),  or 
(d)  of  this  section,  whichever  is  applicable, 
in  any  Federal  executive  agency  proceeding 
upon  B  petition  by  a  substantial  number  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  stating  a  cause 
of  national  significance  requesting  that  he 
do  so.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  petition  the  Director  shall  notify 
the  principal  sponsors  of  the  petition  with 
respect  to  the  action  which  he  has  taken. 
If  the  Director  determines  not  to  seek  leave 
to  Intervene  or  appear  the  answer  required 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  Include  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  his  reasons 
therefor. 

(f)  Findings  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
sections  (b),   (c),  and   (d)    of  this  section 


shall  be  made  In  the  exercise  of  his  reason- 
able discretion,  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

(g)  An  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  Agen- 
cy designated  by  the  Director,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  en- 
ter an  appearance  before  any  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  Director  In  any  proceeding  pursuant  to 
this  section  without  compliance  with  any 
requirement  for  admission  to  practice  be- 
fore such  agency. 

(h)  The  Director  is  authorized.  In  any 
Federal  executive  agency  proceeding  to 
which  he  is  a  party,  to  request  that  Fed- 
eral executive  agency  to  issue  on  his  be- 
half such  orders,  as  authorized  by  the  statu- 
tory authority  of  such  agency,  for  the  copy- 
ing of  documents,  papers  and  records,  sum- 
moning of  witnesses,  production  of  books 
and  papers,  and  submission  of  Information 
in  writing  as  Is  relevant  to  the  subect  mat- 
ter of  the  proceeding.  The  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  to  which  such  a  request  Is  made 
shall  issue  such  discovery  orders  requested 
by  the  Director  unless  the  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  determines  that  the  request  for 
discovery  is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  at 
issue,  or  is  unnecessarily  burdensome,  or  is 
not  authorized  by  the  agency's  statutory 
powers. 

CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Whenever  the  Agency  re- 
ceives from  any  person  any  complaint  or 
other  Information  disclosing  a  piossible  vio- 
lation of  (1)  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  any  rule  or  order  of  any  Federal  execu- 
tive agency,  or  (3)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  con- 
cerning consumer  Interests,  the  Director 
shall  transmit  such  complaint  or  other  In- 
formation received  by  the  Agency  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  receiving  such  com- 
plaint or  other  information  to  the  Federal 
executive  agency  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  such  law,  rule,  order.  Judgment, 
or  decree,  for  appropriate  action. 
_  (b)  Whenever  the  Agency  receives  com- 
plaints or  other  information  disclosing  any 
commercial  or  trade  practice  which  It  deems 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States,  and  which  U  not 
included  within  the  category  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
transmit  such  complaint  or  other  informa- 
tion not  later  than  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  complaint  or  other  information 
to  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  whose 
regulatory  or  other  authority  provides  the 
most  effective  means  to  act  upon  them. 

(c)  Whenever  practicable  the  Agency  shall 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  action 
taken  with  regard  to  complaints  and  other 
Information  transmitted  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  any  complaint  signed  and  In  writ- 
ing, the  Agency  shall  notify  any  producer, 
distributor,  retailer  or  supplier  of  goods 
named  or  readily  Identifiable  in  each  com- 
plaint received  under  this  section  of  such 
complaint.  The  Agency  shall  notify  any  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  retailer,  or  supplier  of 
goods  and  services  named  or  identified  in  any 
other  complaint  or  information  received  or 
developed  by  the  Agency  of  the  matter  com- 
plained of  unless  the  Director  determines 
there  Is  a  more  effective  means  of  remedying 
such  matter. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall  maintain  for  con- 
venient public  inspection  and  copying  a  cur- 
rent listing  and  brief  summary  of  all  con- 
sumer complaints  signed  and  in  writing  re- 
ceived by  It  pursuant  to  this  title.  The  com- 
plaints shall  be  arranged  In  meaningful  and 
useful  categories  together  with  annotations 
of  actions  taken  by  the  agency  or  P*''®°°^ 
whom  any  such  complaint  has  been  referred 
and  the  response  of  and  actions  taken  by 
the   person   complained   against.   Names  of 
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complainants  shall  be  Included  In  any  such 
listing  if  they  so  request.  The  Director  shall 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
not  later  thsm  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  any  complaint,  or 
promptly  after  the  date  on  which  the  Agency 
receives  a  response  from  the  person  com- 
plained against,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
complaint  be  made  available  to  the  public 
until  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
sixty  days  to  comment  on  such  complaint. 
The  Director  shall  not  Include  in  the  listing 
and  brief  summary  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion any  complaint  which  has  been  satisfied 
during  the  sixty-day  period  provided  in  the 
previous  sentence,  the  evidence  of  such  satis- 
faction having  been  provided  to  the  Director. 

ECONOMIC    SURVEYS    AND    RESEARCH 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  conduct  economic  research.  Investiga- 
tions, conferences,  and  svirveys  concerning 
the  needs,  interests,  and  problems  of  con- 
sumers, including  the  execution  of  Federal 
laws  for  the  protection  of  consumer  in- 
terests, 

(2)  analyze  and  disseminate  to  the  public 
information  obtained  or  developed  u)ider 
this  section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  recommend  to 
other  Federal  agencies  the  conduct  of  re- 
search pertaining  to  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers by  such  other  agencies  and  obtain 
from  any  such  agency  a  report  on  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  a  recommendation  un- 
der this  subsection. 

(c)  Unless  the  Director  determines  that 
an  economic  survey  or  other  research  or  in- 
vestigation Is  essential  to  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Agency  under  this 
Act,  no  such  survey,  research  or  investiga- 
tion which  Is  substantially  a  duplication  of 
any  current  or  recent  survey,  research  or 
Investigation  conducted  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  be  conducted  under  this 
section. 

(d)(1)  In  carrying  out  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Director  is  avithorized  to  require 
any  persons,  by  general  or  specific  order  set- 
ting forth  with  particularity  the  consvimer 
Interest  Involved  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  information  is  sought,  to  file  with  the 
Agency  a  report,  or  answers  in  writing  to 
specific  questions,  relevant  to  the  functions 
of  the  Agency.  Any  such  reports  or  answers 
shall  be  made  under  oath,  or  otherwise  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Agency  within  such  resonable 
period  as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  unless 
additional  time  be  granted  In  any  case  by 
the  Director. 

(2)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  authorized  by  this  section 
Is  found,  or  has  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, may  upon  petition  by  the  Director,  in 
the  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  valid  order  of 
the  Director  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  there- 
with, and  any  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(e)  No  compilation  or  summary  of  com- 
plaints that  are  signed  and  In  writing  shall 
be  published  xxnder  this  section  until  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Agency 
of  the  mo>t  recent  complaint  contained 
therein. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Agency; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 


officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  him  or  In  the 
Agency,  and  delegate  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  under  his  di- 
rection and  supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  information,  and  facilities 
of  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  therefor; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  663 (b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code; 

(7)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

(8)  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Di- 
rector may  from  time  to  time  require  and 
as  may  be  produced  consistent  with  other 
law;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
convene  meetings  of  the  heads  of  those  Fed- 
eral ftgencles,  or  their  designated  represent- 
atives, on   programs   affecting   consumers; 

(9)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  perlormance  of  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  title  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  and,  with  the  approval  of 
tlie  President,  delegate  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlou  of  any  of  his  powers  under  this 
title; 

(10)  establish  such  regional  offices  as  the 
Director  determines  to  be  necessary  to  serve 
more  adequately  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers; 

(11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(12)  subject  to  appropriation  Acts,  to  enter 
into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
as  may  be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  his 
functions,  with  any  public  agency,  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association,  corporation, 
or  educational  institution,  and  make  grants 
to  any  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit 
organization; 

(13)  transfer  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  to  facilities  of  other  Federal.  State, 
local  and  private  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities as  reimbursement  for  utilization  of  their 
.services,  personnel,  and  Information  as  au- 
thorized In  paragraph  (5)  and  appropria- 
tions .A.cts;  and 

(14)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
sssist  on  such  committees  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  Federal  executive  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies  car- 
rying out  programs  and  activities  related 
to  the  protection  of  the  economic  interests 
of  consumers. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director 
each  Federal  executive  agency  is  authorized 
to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  facilities  and 
information  (including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates and  statistics)  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  consistent  with  other 
laws  to  the  Agency  in  the  performance  of  its 
fvinctlons  with  or  without  reimbursement. 

(c)  Attorneys  in  all  proceedings  under  sec- 
lion  203  of  this  Act.  except  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency. 
Before  bringing  any  action  in  a  court  or 
taking  an  appeal  In  any  court  pursuant  to 
tectlon  203  of  this  Act  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  shall  notify  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  deslffnee. 

(d)  Each  member  of  a  committee  op- 
pointed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
.section  (a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  be  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  bis  duties  (Including 
traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  All 
members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

COMPENSATION  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  THE  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR,  THE  CONSUMER  COUNSEL  AND  THE 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(57>  Director,  Consumer  Protection 
Agency." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Deputy  Director,  Con.sumer  Protec- 
tion Agency." 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(130)  Consumer  Counsel,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency." 

"(131)  Assistant  Directors,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  (5)". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  $10,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

TTTLE  III— CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
GRANTS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States,  localities,  and  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations to  establish  or  strengthen  con- 
sumer protection  programs  under  this  title, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ye.tr  ending  June  30,  1973. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Prom  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Director  shall  allocate  80  per  centum  among 
the  States  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  title,  as  follows:  Each  Stale, 
other  than  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
having  an  approved  plan  shsUl  be  allocated 
$50,000,  each  possession  having  an  approved 
plan  shall  be  allocated  $20,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  80  per  centum  shall  be  made 
available  among  the  Slates  according  to  their 
respective  populations.  The  remaining  20  per 
centum  of  such  funds  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  among  ihe  States  for 
planning  grants  pursuant  to  section  303,  as 
the  Director  may  determine. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  "possessions  of  the  United  States" 
means  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  of  funds  available  to  any 
State  under  suljsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallocation  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States,  to  the  extent  the 
Director  estimates  such  State,  or  local  public 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  organization 
within  such  State,  needs  and  will  be  able  in 
use  such  amount  being  reallocated. 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec  303.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  States 
and  localities  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive consumer  protection  plans  covering 
their   re-;pectlve   jurisdictions,   the   Director 
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Is  avjthorized  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or 
lo  al  public  agency  to  assist  In  preparing 
or  revising  such  plan. 

b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
er  ints  to  any  State  and  local  public  agencies, 
ai  d  nonprofit  private  organizations  to  assist 
th  sm  in  meeting  the  cost  of  planning  any 
pr  iject  or  program  or  demonstration  thereof 
fo  ■  which  a  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
pr  jvisious  of  this  title. 

(C)  The  Director  may  require  as  a  condi- 
tio >n  to  any  grants  under  this  title  within 
ai  y  State  or  locality  that  comprehensive  con- 
si:  mer  protection  planning  be  undertaken 
ar  d  that,  where  he  deems  it  appropriate,  a 
cc  mprehenslve  plan  or  plans  be  prepared 
wl  thin  a  reasonable  period. 

(d)   No    such    grant    may    exceed    75    per 
>y^c«  itum  of  the  cost  of  the  planning  with  re- 
sp  ;ct  to  which  such  grant  is  made. 

CB  INTS    FOR    CONSUMER    PROTECTION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  304.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
m  »ke  grants  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cc  ;t  of  consumer  protection  programs,  which 
m  ly  include  the  following — 

( 1 )  the  establishment  or  strengthening  of 
a  :onsumer  protection  agency  which.  In  the 
C8  se  of  the  establisliment  of  such  an  agency, 
St  all  be  located  In  such  department  or  agency 
of  the  State  as  the  chief  executive  or  the 
le  ;islature  of  the  State  determines: 

(2)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  ex- 
pt  tislon  of  programs  to  license,  or  otherwise 
re  ;ulate,  household  appliance  repairmen, 
m  >tor  vehicle  repairmen,  and  home  improve- 
m  ?nt  contractors  In  order  to  provide  im- 
pi  3ved  consumer  protection,  including  pro- 
te  rtion  against — 

I  A)   false  advertising: 

iB)  failure  to  perform  the  work  or  service 
as  advertised; 

(C)  performing  unnecessary  and  unre- 
qv  ested  work  or  services; 

(D)  failure  to  perform  work  or  services 
aa  represented  to  the  consumer  and  for 
w!  lich  the  consumer  was  billed; 

(3)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  ex- 
pi  nsion  of  programs  requiring  credit  report- 
in  ;  agencies  to  adopt  reasonable  procedures 
fo  ■  meeting  the  needs  of  commerce  for  credit 
Information  in  a  manner  which  Is  fair  and 
ec  uitable  to  the  individual; 

(4)  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
cc  nsumer  education  programs,  with  particu- 
la  •  emphasis  upon  projects  which  give  prom- 
Isi  of  assisting  persons  who  reside  In  urban 
ai  'as  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
oi  low-income  Individuals  and  the  encour- 
af  ement  of  the  Introduction  of  consumer 
ec  ucatlon  courses  In  public  school  curricu- 
lu  tns: 

(5)  representation  of  consumer  Interests 
b<  fore  administrative  and  regulatory  agen- 
cl  >s,  courts  and  legislative  groups,  except 
w  lere  the  Agency  already  Is  representing 
81  ch  Interests; 

(6)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  con- 
si  mer  complaint  centers: 

(7)  provision  of  counseling  to  consumers; 

(8)  enforcement  of  laws  to  protect  the  In- 
t«  rests  of  constimers.  Including  laws  pro- 
h  biting  fraud,  deceptive  practices,  and  un- 
fa Ir  practices  against  consumers,  and  laws 
c<  ncernlng  monopolies  and  restraints  of 
tr  >de; 

(9)  study  of  State  laws  and  regulations, 
ai  d  the  laws  and  regulations  of  units  of 
g(  neral  lcx;al  government,  relating  to  the  in- 
t«  re.st«  of  consumers,  and  recommendation  of 
Ir  iprovements  In  such  laws  and  regulations; 

( 10)  research,  studies,  and  analyses  of  con- 
si  mer  matters; 

(11)  the  conduct  of  research,  counseling, 
ai  d  educational  projects  concerning  the  nu- 
tr  lional  value  of  food;  and 

(12)  such  other  activities  as  may  bear  a 
di  rect  and  material  relationship  to  the  in- 
U  rests  oX  consumers. 


I  RECIFICNTS    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  305.  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  the 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  the  first  sen> 
tence  of  section  302  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  which  have  adopted  State 
plans  in  accordance  with  section  306  of  this 
title.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  local 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  consumer  protection  programs 
not  included  in  State  plans.  Until  a  State  has 
submitted  a  State  plan  and  the  Director  has 
approved  such  a  plan,  or  upon  the  failure  of 
the  State  to  canry  out  such  a  plan  according 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  such 
plan,  as  approved,  the  Director  may  make 
grants  directly  to  local  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations  for  consumer 
protection  programs  within  such  State  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  304  of  this 
title.      j 

I  ST.ATE    PLANS 

I 

Sec.  306.  (a»  Any  State  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  grant  program  under  this  title 
shall  designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
submit  through  such  State  agency,  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

( 1 »  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
provide  under  this  title  will  be  expended  by 
the  State  directly  or  through  grants  to  local 
public  agencies  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  purposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  title; 

( 2 )  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  and  programs  set 
forth  in  the  plan: 

i3)  provide  adequate  assurances  that  the 
remaining  cost  of  such  plan  and  programs 
will  fc>e  paid  from  funds  derived  from  a  source 
other  than  Federal  funds; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  other  Federal,  or  non-Fed- 
eral, funds  available  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  304  of  this  title; 

(5)  take  into  account  the  needs  of  units  of 
general  local  government  in  the  State: 

(6)  provide  for  eaectlve  use  of  existing  re- 
sources and  improvement  of  existing  pro- 
grams; 

( 7 1  provide  for  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  State  and  local  legal  services  pro- 
grams and  other  consumer  oriented  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964; 

(8)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  local  offices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  any 
Consumer  Protection  Coordiuatlou  Commit- 
tees or  Consumer  Advisory  Boards  established 
under  the  Commission's  aegis; 

(9)  provide  that  reports  on  programs  re- 
ceiving assistance  shall  be  made  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Director   may   reasonably   require; 

(10)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
received  under  this  title; 

(11)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Director  may  prescribe  to 
assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title;  and 

(12)  contain  safegusurds  to  insure  that  the 
agency  designated  or  created  by  the  State 
will  effectively  represent  the  consumer. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

APPUCATIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  local  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  private  organization  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit 
an  application,  at  such  times,  In  such  man- 
ner and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 


information  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
Such  applications  shall — 

(1 )  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
provided  under  this  title  will  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  304  of 
this  title; 

(2)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  such  application; 

(3 1  provide  adequate  assurances  that  the 
remaining  cost  of  such  application  will  be 
paid  from  funds  derived  from  a  source  other 
than  this  title; 

(4)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  State  and 
local  legal  services  programs  and  other  con- 
sumer oriented  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Economic  Opportvinlty  Act  of  1964; 

(5)  provide,  whenever  appropriate,  for 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  local 
offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
any  Consumer  Protection  Coordination  Com- 
mittees or  Consumer  Advisory  Boards  estab- 
lished under  the  Commission's  aegis; 

(6)  provide  that  reports  on  programs  re- 
ceiving assistance  shall  be  made  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  reasonably  require; 

(7)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accurate  accounting  of 
funds  received  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cations and  modifications  thereof  which 
comply  with  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  302,  the  Director 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan 
approved  under  section  306(b)  and  to  each 
Icxjal  public  agency  and  private  nonprofit 
organization  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  307(b)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  amount 
needed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
plan  or  application. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  and  local 
public  agency  shall  be  50  per  centum  for 
each  fiscal  year  and  for  each  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organization  50  per  centum  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

(d)  Non -Federal  contributions  may  be  In 
cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment  or  services. 

WTTHHOLDING 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  grantee  under  this  Act,  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  306; 

(2)  the  application  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  307;  or 

(3)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  or 
application  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision, 

the  Director  shall  notify  any  such  grantee 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  under 
this  Act  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  will  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  or  application  not 
affected  by  such  failure)  imtU  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  may  be  made  under  this  Act  (or 
payment  shall  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  or  application  not 
affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  An  agency  or  organization  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under  sec- 
tion 306,  section  307.  or  subsection   (a)   of 
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this  section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
agency  or  organization  is  located,  by  filing  a 
petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  petition  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Di- 
rector or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Director  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Director  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  action  of  the  Director  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall 
not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director's  ac- 
tion. 

RECORDS  .-.ND  AUDITS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used  and  the  portion 
of  the  total  cost  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  title. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  401.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Agency"  mean  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency: 

(2)  "commerce"  means  commerce  between 
any  place  In  a  State  and  any  place  In  an- 
other State,  or  between  places  in  the  same 
State  through  another  State,  and  such  term 
includes  foreign  commerce; 

(3)  "Council"  means  the  Council  of  Con- 
sumer Advisers; 

(4)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency: 

(5)  "Federal  executive  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government:  Including  any  agency  described 
in  section  551  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion; 

(6)  "consumer"  means  any  person  who  Is 
offered  or  supplied  goods  or  services  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes; 

(7)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa; 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands except  as  provided  in  section  302(a) 
of  this  Act. 


CONSnjERATlON     Or    THE     CONSUMER     INTEREST 
IN    FXDERAL    AGENCY    DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  402.  Every  Federal  executive  agency  In 
taking  any  action  of  a  nature  which  can 
reasonably  be  construed  as  substantially  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States  of  products  and  services, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  (1)  the  prom- 
mulgatlon  of  rules,  regulations,  or  guide- 
lines, (2)  the  formulation  of  written  policy 
decisions,  or  (3)  the  Issuance  of  orders, 
decrees,  studies,  reports,  or  standards,  shall, 
in  taking  such  action,  give  due  consideration 
to  the  valid  interests  of  consumers.  When, 
in  the  normal  course  of  its  operations,  the 
agency  concerned  makes  public  a  statement 
with  respect  to  such  action,  It  shall  indicate 
in  =^uch  public  statement  the  manner  of  Us 
consideration   of  consumer   Interests. 

INFORMATION     DISCLOSURE 

Sec;.  403.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  disclose  to 
the  public  so  much  of  the  information  he 
obtains  under  this  Act  as  he  determines 
will  a.ssist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Director  may  not  disclose  trade 
secrets  or  information  which  includes  for- 
mulas, processes,  plans  or  patterns  of  manu- 
facture, research,  methods  of  doing  business, 
costs,  names  of  customers  or  other  com- 
petitive information  otherwise  unavailable 
to  the  general  public  except  to  other  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  to  authorized  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  except,  where  such  dis- 
closures are  necessary  to  assure  protection 
of  the  interests  of  consumers  and  such  dis- 
closures do  not  unreasonably  prejudice  the 
interests  of  those  owning  or  lawfully  pos- 
se.ssing  such  information,  (1)  in  a  Judicial 
proceeding  If  ordered  by  a  court.  (2)  in  a 
proceeding  In  which  he  appears  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  (3)  in  carrying  out  his  survey, 
research,  and  Information  dissemination 
function  in  cases  involving  extraordinary 
health  and  safety  hazards  or  extraordinary 
economic  harm.  Before  disclosing  such  pro- 
tected Information  in  a  court  or  in  an 
agency  proceeding  or  in  carrying  out  the 
survey,  research,  and  information  dissemi- 
nation functions,  the  Director  shall  give 
fifteen  days'  notice  to  the  owner  or  lawful 
possessor  of  such  information. 

(b)  No  Information  shall  be  disclosed  if 
that  information  is  Inaccurate,  misleading, 
or  Is  not  reasonably  complete.  Before  dis- 
seminating any  information  which  may  In- 
jure the  reputation  or  good  will  of  a  person 
or  company  (or  its  products  or  services)  or 
which  may  disclose  product  names  or  other- 
wise may  permit  identification  of  a  product 
or  service  with  a  person  or  company,  the 
Director  shall  notify  the  person  or  company 
of  the  information  to  be  disclosed,  and  shall 
afford  an  opportunity  for  comment,  unless 
extraordinary  health  and  safety  hazards  dic- 
tate otherwise. 

(c)  In  disseminating  any  Information  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  discloses 
product  names,  the  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  nny 
disclosure  or  dissemination  of  such  Informa- 
tion Includes  a  statement  making  It  clear 
that  products  of  a  competitive  nature  are 
not  Included  and  that  there  Is  no  Intent  to 
rate  one  product  as  better  than  another 
prcjdnct,  to  Imply  that  certain  products  are 
superior  In  quality  to  any  other  products,  or 
that  one  product  is  a  better  buy  than  any 
other  product. 

(d)  In  any  case  in  which  information  is 
disclosed  or  disseminated  under  this  Act  and 
is  subsequently  found  to  be  Inaccurate,  the 
Director  shall  take  such  action  a';  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  full  retraction  of  the  "nac- 
curate  Information  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  new  data  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  initial  disclosure  or  dissemination  of 
such  information. 


(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mcxllfy  the  application  of  section 
552  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code;  and 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
a  specific  exemption  from  disclosure  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
552  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or 
repeal  any  other  provision  of  law,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  Impair  the  administration  or  the  en- 
forcement of  any  other  provision  of  law,  or 
to  affect  the  duty  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  consumer 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)(4)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S  C.  481  (a)  (4) ) . 

ib)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  of  any  responsibility  to  protect 
and  promote  the  interests  of  consumers  in 
the  United  States. 

(c»  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  rights  of  any  person 
or  group  or  class  of  persons  to  Initiate,  in- 
tervene, or  otherwise  nartlcipate  in  an\ 
court  or  Federal  executive  agency  proceed- 
ing. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
by  any  court  or  agency  as  affecting  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  court  or  agency  to  permit  aiiy 
person  or  group  or  class  of  persons  to  Initiate, 
intervene,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 
court  or  agercy  proceeding. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  Presicient.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
wa.s  pa.ssed. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  wa" 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
bill  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
balance,  the  measure  just  passed  could 
be  labeled  one  of  the  most  important 
proposals  ever  considered  in  behalf  ol 
the  American  consumer.  The  lion's  share 
of  praise  for  tliis  achievement  goes  to 
two  Senators.  Certainly  our  thanks  must 
go  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ;  and  equally 
to  be  praised  is  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson'. 
We  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  the  American 
consumer.  This  joint  expertise  in  this 
field  is  unsurpassed,  and  their  devotion 
to  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  public  gets 
a  fair  .shake  from  its  government  and  all 
agencies  of  government  in  consumer 
matters  is  well  known.  The  entire  Sen- 
ate is  indebted  to  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
Senator  Macnuson  for  such  outstanding 
leadership  in  steering  this  propos.il 
through  the  Senate. 

Joining  them  in  pressing  for  the  effi- 
cient disposition  of  this  tar-reaching 
consumer  proposal  were  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits»  and  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) They,  too,  are  well  known  for  ttieir 
strong  advocacy  in  behalf  of  measures 
that  will  assure  all  citizens  of  fundamen- 
tal protections.  In  urging  their  sincere 
and  strong  views  on  this  measure,  their 
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support  was  indispensable  to  the  Sen- 
:  te's  overwhelming  approval. 

To  be  commended  also  for  their  con- 
: :  ibutions  to  the  high  caliber  of  the  di»- 
cLission  are  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.  Hart',  the  Senator  from  North 
C  arolina  'Mr.  Ervini,  the  Senator  from 
rtah  <Mr.  Moss),  and  the  many  others 

V  ho  offered  their  own  perceptive  views. 
Together  they  engendered  a  quality  of 
c  onsideration  that  assured  full  and  thor- 
ough  regard  for  the  many  features  of 
t  i;s  proposal. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
i )  take  this  opportimity  to  pay  tribute 
tj  the  entire  membership  of  the  Com- 
r  littee  on  Government  Operations  and 
t  le  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
c  rsanization  for  their  long  and  patient 
rfforts  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 
Tribute  especially  should  be  paid  to 
le  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
J\viTS),  the  ranking  minority  member. 

V  ho  worked  so  hard  and  carefully  and 
t  loughtfully  with  me  throughout  and  to 
tie  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 

V  ho  now  presides  over  the  Senate. 

I  V.  ould  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  trib- 
i^te  to  Mr.  Robert  Wager  of  my  staff 
a  iid  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Dennison 
"i  oung.  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Javits, 

V  hose  loyalty  and  hard  work  through- 
out  made  passage  of  tliis  bill  possible. 
C'ver  many  montlis  they  provided  valu- 
able assistance  in  drafting  this  bill.  I 
appreciate  their  efforts. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Committee  on 
C  ommerce  was  absolutely  essential.  It 

V  as  required  that  this  bill,  under  the 
C  rocedures  of  the  Senate,  be  referred  to 
t  ie  Committee  on  Commerce.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Magnuson  and 
Senator  Cotton,  we  had  the  utmost  co- 

0  peration.  They  worked  hard  on  the  bill. 
They   had   a   number   of    amendments 

V  hich.  in  my  opinion,  improved  the  bill. 

1  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
."^  iecial  tribute  to  all  those  involved  in 
r  laking  the  passage  of  this  measure  pos- 
s  ble. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
'^^nator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  I  should  like  to 
,  nn  in  everything  Senator  Ribicoff  has 
Slid. 

Second,  I  should  mention  the  names  of 
t  le  staff,  minority  and  majority,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce:  Art  Pankopf, 
I\[ike  Pertschuk,  and  Lynn  Sutcliffe. 
T  hey  also  helped  in  this  matter,  and  we 
a  re  very  grateful  to  them,  and  the  en- 
t  re  Senate  should  be  grateful  to  tliem. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  my 
c  jlleague  has  done  superbly.  He  had  a 
c  eep  feeling  about  an  agency,  but  he  cer- 
t  linly  was  willing  to  work  it  out  with 
c  eference  to  the  views  of  many  of  us.  It 
i:    a  very  fitting  crown  of  success  to  a 

V  ery  difficult  job  and  one  which  I  feel  has 
g  reat  promise  for  the  coimtry.  I  believe 
t  lat  he,  as  I,  will  feel  that  we  have  an 
0  Dligation. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

V  ho  is  presiding,  would  join  us  in  that — 
t )  exercise  our  vigilance,  to  be  sure  that 
t  Lir  design  and  our  intention  that  this 
siould  be  an  agency  for  the  protection 
cf   consumers,   not  an   agency  for   the 


vexation  of  American  business,  should 
be  carried  through. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  important 
that  we  remain  alert  to  our  "child,"  as  It 
were,  as  it  becomes  law,  to  see  that  It 
really  performs  in  a  positive  and  con- 
structive way. 

I  am  gratified  to  have  been  associated 
with  Senator  Ribicoff,  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  many,  many 
things,  especially  in  this  matter,  which 
I  regard  as  an  historic  milestone  in  the 
activities  of  our  economy;  because,  as  I 
have  said  all  my  life,  this  is  a  consumer's 
economy  rather  than  a  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, and  this  signalizes  that  situation. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
very  much,  indeed,  the  past  year  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  has  managed  this  bill  and 
who  has  been  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
rights  of  consumers  from  the  first  day 
we  started  talking  about  this  legislation. 

He  thoroughly  understands  the  need. 
He  has  helped  guide  us  over  some  rough 
periods  where  I  know,  for  one,  that  I  had 
certain  doubts  as  to  whether  setting  up 
another  agency  or  a  bureaucracy  was  the 
right  way  to  do  it.  I  tenaciously  clung  to 
the  idea  that  the  piestige  and  power  of 
the  presidency  should  not  be  lost  in  this 
effort,  that  we  should  not  stand  in  the 
way,  so  we  evolved  the  concept  of  a 
council  and  tied  the  two  together  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  council  heading  the 
agency.  So  that  this  classification  proc- 
ess is  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship.  We 
have  striven  to  find  the  best  and  most 
effective  means  to  protect  tlie  consumers 
of  America.  And  they  need  protecting, 
which  the  evidence  shows,  by  the  fact 
that  in  surveys  taken  of  $750  billion  of 
consumer  expenditures,  in  the  case  of 
$209  billion  of  that  $750  billion,  many 
questions  arise  as  to  whether  the  cus- 
tomer actually  received  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  respect  the  rights 
and  the  comments  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  made  with 
respect  to  States'  rights.  I  believe  in 
States'  rights.  But  we  cannot  sit  on  them. 
We  have  to  do  something  about  them. 
This  legislation  will  enable  us  to 
strengthen  consumer  protection  in  this 
area  more  than  it  was  before. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  pointed  out  in  testimony  before 
committees  the  ixiwer  that  the  producer 
has  many  times,  and  the  lack  of  resources 
available  to  the  consumer.  Many  States 
take  in  huge  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
charges  made  by,  say,  utility  companies, 
but  a  pittance  is  appropriated  by  State 
legislatures  to  protect  consumers.  Too 
many  times  we  have  had  direct  testi- 
mony that  State  legislatures  were  under 
the  control  of  the  producers  and  the 
utilities  who  were  trying  to  suppress  the 
interests  of  consumers  many  times. 

The  direct  testimony  we  had  was  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  we  did  need  as- 
sistance and  protection  in  this  field. 

Lastly,  may  I  say  that  even  though  all 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  )  were  not  accepted. 


he  has  been  a  great  defender  and  pro- 
tecter  of  the  consumer  as  long  as  I  have 
ever  know  him.  I  was  happy  that  we  saw 
fit  to  accept  some  of  his  amendments 
in  the  spirit  that  he  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish, which  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  I  hope,  embodied  in  the  bill.  We 
respect  him  for  standing  up  and  fighting 
for  what  he  believes  in.  We  are  working 
toward  the  same  objective.  We  may  have 
different  means  of  bringing  that  about, 
but  certainly  the  distinfruished  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff;  who  has  managed  tiiis 
bill  has  enabled  us  to  put  together  a  bill 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  consumers 
of  this  country  and  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  worked  with  him  and  to  support 
him. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Senators 
Ribicoff,  Cotton,  Magnuson,  Percy, 
and  other  Senators  who  have  over  a  long 
period  of  time  given  of  their  talents  and 
energies  to  the  climax  we  see  today  in 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Clearly  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
who  participated  was  to  produce  an  ef- 
fective voice  for  the  consumers  of  this 
country  in  the  form  of  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

As  my  separate  views  indicated  when 
tlie  bill  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  had  grave  reservations,  not 
about  the  sincerity  of  purpose  but  the 
effectiveness  of  the  product. 

I  am  compelled  to  voice  again  what 
amounts  only  to  a  hope  and  not  a  con- 
viction, that  the  product  which  has  now 
passed  the  Senate  will  prove  to  be  sound. 
Certainly,  after  the  debate  and  some  of 
the  modifications  that  resulted  from  the 
amendments,  I  am  not  prepared  and  was 
not  prepared  on  the  rollcall  to  convert 
my  reservations  into  a  vote  of  no. 

Tliere  are  useful  devices  contained  in 
the  bill.  I  certainly  was  not  prepared, 
given  the  overwhelming  attitude  of  this 
body,  to  assign  to  myself  a  wisdom  be- 
yond the  majority.  I  join  the  majority  in 
supporting  the  bUI  as  passed. 

I  have  indicated  the  areas  of  my  con- 
cern and  I  hope,  witli  the  passage  or 
time,  that  I  will  be  proved  to  be  100 
percent  wrong.  I  know  that,  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  experience  ac- 
cumulated as  a  result  of  it,  some  of  the 
concerns  I  have  and  which  other  Sen- 
ators have  voiced  will  prove  to  have  been 
at  least  genuinely  based  and  that  all  of 
us  will  join  in  what  then  must  be  a 
renewed  effort  to  improve  the  bill. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
ment in  this  bill  to  fund  in  substantial 
sums  consumer  education  in  consumer 
protection  agencies  across  the  country, 
not  just  governmental,  is  a  significant 
forward  step.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  significant 
forward  step.  It  has  been  discussed 
almost  as  an  incidental  feature  of  the 
bill.  Over  the  long  haul,  it  may  very  well 
be  taken  as  it  has  been  with  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  administration 
bill,  the  kind  of  bill  in  which  the  Senator 
from   Connecticut   (Mr.  Ribicoff)    can 
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take  the  greatest  pride.  I  congratulate 

Mr.  President,  certainly  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  thank  two  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee for  their  thoughtful  and 
penetrating  suggestions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  amendments  to  this  bill.  Prof. 
John  Flynn  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Barrio 
liave  contributed  substantially  to  the 
background  and  development  of  much  of 
the  debate  on  this  bill.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity,  on  the  record,  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  high  regard. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


reasons.  I  was  engaged  with  Senator 
Ribicoff  actively  in  connection  witli  tlie 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill. 

I  feel  that  President  Echeverria  is  a 
remarkable  chief  executive.  I  know  him 
well.  It  will  mark  again  a  most  auspicious 
chapter  in  the  life  and  development  of 
the  people  of  Mexico,  who  have  stepped 
across  the  threshold  of  development 
through  the  remarkable  presidencies 
which  have  occurred  there  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  and  of  which  Presi- 
dent Echeverria  is  in  the  very  highest 
and  finest  tradition. 


PRESIDENT   LUIS    ECHEVERRIA 
ALVAREZ  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senate  was  busily  engaged  in  debate 
this  morning,  an  event  of  singular  im- 
portance was  taking  place  far  to  the 
south  in  Mexico  City.  There,  at  11  o'clock 
local  time,  the  red.  white,  and  green  sash 
of  the  Mexican  Presidency  was  trans- 
ferred from  incumbent  Gustavo  Diaz  Or- 
daz  to  newly  elected  Luis  Echeverria  Al- 
varez. This  peaceful  transfer  of  power, 
accomplished  amidst  great  fanfare  and 
popular  acclaim,  launches  Mexico  into 
a  new  decade. 

The  exemplary  transition  of  power 
should  alone  command  the  attention  of 
a  world  which  still  knows  too  much  strife 
and  instability.  But  Mexicans  have  dem- 
onstrated too  many  times  in  this  century 
the  fii-mness  of  their  conviction  that 
power  be  institutionalized,  and  that  free- 
dom be  carefully  guarded.  So,  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  promise  which  the 
Echeverria  administration  holds  for  the 
future  of  Mexico. 

President  Echeverria  wasted  little  time 
in  drawing  the  outlines  of  that  promise. 
In  his  earliest  remarks  as  President,  he 
pledged  his  administration  to  continued 
reforms  in  agriculture,  expansion  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  creation  of  at  least  100,000 
new  jobs  each  year  to  keep  pace  with  the 
gi'owing  economy. 

As  a  yoimg  man  of  48,  President  Eche- 
verria typifies  the  dynamism  of  today's 
modern  Mexico.  And  as  a  Mexican,  he 
typifies  the  timeless  warmth  and  hu- 
manity which  has  characterized  his  peo- 
ple throughout  their  history.  It  is  a  good 
combination  and  augurs  well  for  one  of 
my  favorite  countries.  I  speak  as  one  man, 
but  I  am  sure  my  sentiments  are  echoed 
in  the  Senate  and  in  this  Nation  when  I 
extend  to  President  Echeverria.  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  nation  om-  sincerest  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  finest  statements  I  have  ever  read 
concerning  a  chief  of  state  is  the  follow- 
ing. This  is  what  the  President-elect  said 
some  days  ago: 

I  shall  be  on  the  side  of  the  needy,  the 
poor,  and  the  humble,  because  the  others 
know  how  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
add  to  what  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
has  said  about  President  Echeverria.  The 
President  very  graciously  invited  my  wife 
and  myself  to  come  to  the  inauguration 
today.  We  could  not  do  so,  for  obvious 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MILLER  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  . 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  ».  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PUEBLO  DE  TAOS  INDIANS  CUL- 
TURAL AND  CEREMONIAL  SHRINE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1356.  H.R.  471. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  K  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  471)  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31.  1944  (48  Slat.  108). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  Cultural  and  Cere- 
monial Shrine  Protection  Act  of  1970". 

(bi  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  Rio 
Pueblo  de  Taos  watershed  and  certain  related 
areas  with  the  Carson  National  Forest  have 
been  used  since  time  Immemorial  for  re- 
ligious and  other  piirposes  by  the  Pueblo  de 
Taos  Indians  In  New  Mexico,  that  the  In- 
dians have  continued  to  use  substantially  all 
of  such  lands  for  such  purposes  after  the 
national  forest  was  first  established  and  such 
lands  have  been  specially  managed  to  accom- 
modate such  uses,  that  Congress  in  1933  spe- 
cifically recognized  the  dependence  of  the 
Indians  on  a  portion  of  such  lands  and  pro- 
vided the  Indians  certain  rights  and  priv- 
ileges relating  to  their  use,  that  such  lands 
have  not  been  administered  as  other  national 
forest  lands  have  been  administered.  In  that 
the  use  of  the  area  has  been  limited,  that 
the  tribe  has  been  adjudged  to  have  had 
"Indian  title"  to  these  specific  lands,  and  In 
view  of  the  imique  religious  significance  at- 
tached to  the  land  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
resolve  the  controversy  regarding  the  Blue 
Lake  watershed  by  prortdlng  assurances  to 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  specifically  provided  by  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  Mav  31,  19.33  (48  Stat.  108). 


and  enjoyed  by  them  with  fuU  recognition 
by  the  Government  for  more  than  thirty 
years  shall  be  protected. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31. 
1933  (48  Stat.  108).  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  watershed  within  the  Carson 
National  Forest  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  watersheds  of  the  Rio  Lucero  and  of  the 
Rio  de  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  the  Interests  and 
welfare  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  of  New  Mexico,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  segregate  the  following-described 
lands,  which  thereafter  shall  not  be  subject 
to  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  thereafter  administer  the  said 
lands  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the 
said  tribe,  which  administration  shall  con- 
tinue for  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  complied  with  and  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  the  watershed  is  required  by  pub- 
lic Interest: 

"Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
Tenorio  tract  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo  grant  in  section  22.  township 
26  north,  range  13  east; 

"thence  northwesterly  and  northeasterly 
along  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorio  tract 
to  the  point  where  It  Intersects  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Lucero  de  Godol  or  Antonio  Mar- 
tinez Grant: 

"thence  following  the  boundary  of  the 
Lucero  de  Godol  Grant  northeasterly,  south- 
easter! v  and  northerly  to  station  76  on  the 
east  boundary  ol  the  survey  of  the  Lucero  de 
Godol  Grant  according  to  the  March  1894 
survey  bv  United  States  Deputy  John  H. 
Walker  as  approved  by  the  United  Stat«s 
Surveyor's  Office,  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  on 
November  23,  1894; 

"thence  east  0.85  mile  along  the  south 
boundarv  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  WUderness, 
according  to  the  description  dated  Jtily  1, 
1965  and  reported  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (Public 
Law  88-577):  ^  „^       ., 

•  thence  northeast  approximately  OJ25  mile 
to  the  top  of  an  umiamed  peak  (which  is 
approximately  0.38  mile  southeasterly  from 
Lew  Wallace  Peak); 

"thence  northwesterly  1.63  ml k"s  along  tnc 
rldgetop  through  Lew  Wallace  Peak  to  Old 
Mike  Peak: 

•thence  eascerlv  and  noitheasterly  along 
the  rldgetop  of  the  divide  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  to  station 
numbered  109  of  said  1884  survey,  at  the 
juncture  of  the  divide  with  the  wefei  bound- 
ary of  the  Beaublen  and  \Uranda  Grant. 
New  Mexico  (commonly  known  as  the  Max- 
well Grant),  according  to  the  official  rc- 
survey  of  said  grant  executed  during  July 
and  August  1923  by  United  SUtes  Surveyor 
Glen  Haste  and  approved  by  the  General 
Land  Office,  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  April  28.  1926: 

•thence  southeasterly,  southwesterly,  and 
southerly  along  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Maxwell  grant  to  the  north  line  of  unsur- 
veyed  section  33.  township  26  north,  range 
15  east: 

"thence  southerly  to  the  north  boundary 
of   fractional    township   25   north,   range    15 

"thence  southerly  and  southwesterly 
through  sections  4,  9,  8.  and  7,  township  25 
north,  range  15  east  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  .said  section  7; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  divide  between 
the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Bio  Fernando 
de  Taos  to  Uie  east  boundary  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  grant; 

'thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  grant; 

"thence  west  to  the  point  of  beginning; 
containing  approximately  48,000  acres,  mora 
or  less. 
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"(b)  These  lands  shall  be  administered  by 
t  le  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance 
V  ith  the  provisions  of  this  section  and,  ex- 

■pt  to  the  extent  provided  for  In  subsection 

I  of  this  section,  shall  be  maintained  as 
.  v/Uderness  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
/  ct  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890),  but 
1  1  no  event  shall  any  activity  involving  the 
1  jcaiion  and  production  of  minerals  be  per- 
I  litted.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
t  e  responsible,  pursuant  to  such  regulations 
d  5  he  shall  establish,  for  the  establishment 
a  nd  maintenance  of  conservation  measures 
f  )r  such  lands,  including,  without  llmita- 
t  on,  protection  of  forests  from  fire,  disease, 
1  isects,  or  trespass;  prevention  or  elimination 
f  f  erosion,  damaging  land  use,  or  stream  pol- 
1  ition;  and  maintenance  of  streamflow  and 
£  initary  conditions. 

"(c)  The  lands  described  in  subsection  (a) 
c  f  this  section  shall,  except  to  the  extent 
I  rovided  in  subsection  (d)  or  hereafter  pro- 
■\  ided  by  Congress,  be  available  for  the  ex- 
( luslve  use  by  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians 
i  1  New  Mexico.  Such  lands  shall  be  used  by 
s  Lich  Indians  for  traditional  purposes  only. 
s  uch  as  religious  ceremonials,  hunting  and 
f  shing,  a  source  of  water,  forage  for  their 
t  omestic  livestock,  and  wood,  timber,  and 
c  ther  natural  resources  for  their  personal 
I  se;  except  that  all  such  uses  shall  be  sub- 
J  ;ct  to  such  regulations  for  conservation 
I  urposes  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
I  rescrlbe  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
E  »ction. 

"(d)  Lessees  of  permittees  of  lands  de- 
s  ;ribed  in  subsection  (a)  which  were  not  In'- 

<  luded  in  the  lands  described  in  this  sec- 
1 1on  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 

<  ate  of  the  enactment  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
]  Qdians  Cultural  and  Ceremonial  Shrine  Pro- 
t  action  Act  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
I  enew  their  lea.ses  or  permits  under  rules 
I  nd  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
1  lanner  that  such  leases  or  permits  coiild 
1  ave  been  renewed  If  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  In- 
I  ians  Cultural  and  Ceremonial  Shrine  Pro- 
1  ectlon  Act  had  not  been  enacted." 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commi.s.sion 
(  hall  determine  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
'  isions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
:  946  (60  Stat,  1049,  1050) ,  the  extent  to 
'  ifhich  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
I  lade  by  this  Act  should  be  considered  when 
I  eterminlng  any  setoff  against  any  claim  of 
t  he  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
I  gainst  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
1  ereby  directed  to  establish  a  Special  Rio 
1  'ueblo  de  Taos-Rio  Lucero  Watershed  ranger 
( istrlct  embracing  the  48,000  acres  described 
1  ereln  and  such  other  Innd  needed  to  pro- 
(  BCt  this  watershed,  and  to  provide  special 
I  egulations  for  the  protection  of  the  area. 
'  'o  the  extent  possible,  this  ranger  district 
s  hall  be  manned  by  qualified  members  of 
t  he  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indian  Tribe. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  impair  any 
'  ested  water  right. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
(  ay  I  presented  to  the  Senate  a  state- 
1  lent  detailing  my  position  and  that  of 
1  he  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr. 
J  LNDERSON  >  in  support  of  the  report  of 
I  he  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
J  Lffairs,  No.  1345,  on  H.R.  471,  the  Taos 
]  »ueblo  bill,  now  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  appears 
(n  pages  39139  through  39142  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday. 

There  is  only  one  issue  which  will  be 
1  (resented,  as  I  understand  it,  by  an 
( imendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
1  rem    Oklahoma    (Mr.    Harris*,    as    to 


whether  we  should  pass  the  Senate  bill 
or  pass  the  House  bill  without  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  there  will  be  no 
vote  on  the  bill  tonight  but  that  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern>,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, will  make  a  speech  on  this 
matter,  as  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  . 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  there  need  be 
no  formal  presentation  other  than  the 
presentation  that  was  made,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr. 
Akdersoni  and  I  were  concerned,  in  the 
statement  placed  in  the  Record  last 
night. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  from  tlie  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  op- 
position to  the  bin,  and  an  excerpt  from 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  news- 
letter dated  November  27,  1970,  from 
Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  director. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Washington,  DC. 
I  November  30.  1970. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 
Washington.  D.C. 

While  sympathetic  to  desires  of  Taos  In- 
dians for  exclusive  use  of  Blue  Lake  area. 
Carson  National  Fore.st.  granting  title  to  land 
would  set  dangerous  p'-eceden*  for  opening 
national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  other  pviblic 
lands  to  similar  claims.  Objective  of  Indians 
suitably  met  by  proposed  Senate  Interior 
Committee  amendment,  which  also  safe- 
guards all  public  interests,  in  opinion  of 
these  major  conservation  groups:  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Trout  Unlimited.  Sierra  Club. 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  American 
Forestry  Association. 

Spencer  M.  SsirrH. 

Secretary. 

Citi-.ens  Committee  on  Natural  Resource.-^. 

Senate  Soon  May  Act  on  Federal  Land 
Giveaway 

Tlie  Senate  soon  may  act,  pubsibly  as  early 
as  next  week,  on  a  proposal  which  could 
open  the  door  to  wholesale  giveaways  of  Fed- 
eral lands  to  Indian  tribes.  In  fact,  some  vet- 
eran Capitol  Hill  observers  believe  that  many 
national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  public 
lands  can  be  opened  to  land  claims  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  precedent  which  would  be  estab- 
lished if  action  on  the  Senate  floor  overturns 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

On  11  16  70,  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee filed  its  report  (Senate  Report  91-1345) 
upon  H.R.  471  and  recommended  passage, 
with  amendments  (Report  No.  36,  page  392). 
The  committee  said  the  purpose  of  the 
House-passed  bill  is  to  give  full  and  final 
protection  to  the  rights  and  privileges  pro- 
vided by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933, 
to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Didians  "with  respect 
to  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  watershed  and 
certain  related  areas  within  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest."  The  bill  would  cover  48,000 
acres,  including  the  shrine  of  the  Pueblo 
known  as  Blue  Lake  located  25  miles  north- 
east of  the  Pueblo.  As  amended,  H.R.  471 
would  protect  the  Pueblo's  use  of  Blue  Lake 
and  its  environs  by  eliminating  the  permit 
arrangement  through  which  the  tribe  now 
utilizes  the  area  and  directing  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture  to  administer  the  en- 
tire 48,000-acre  area  for  the  exclusive  use 


and  benefit  of  the  tribe.  It  would  be  the  first 
time  that  exclusive  use  of  this  type  has  been 
granted  for  religious  purposes. 

The  Senate  Committee  said  It  "strongly 
disagrees"  with  the  conclusion  of  those  who 
say  that  transfer  of  Blue  Lake  to  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Tribe,  either  directly  or  in  trust, 
would  not  create  an  undesirable  precedent! 
"Several  witnesses  who  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  750  and  HM.  471  described  a  num- 
ber of  areas  within  national  forests  and  na- 
tional parks  which  have  special  religious 
significance  for  Indian  tribes,"  the  Com- 
mittee says.  "Congressional  consideration 
and  action  relating  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  already  has  served  to  encourage 
other  tribes  to  press  their  claims  to  Federal 
lands  in  lieu  of  the  cash  compensation  to 
which  they  are  or  might  be  entitled.  A  for- 
mal grant  of  national  forest  or  other  public 
lands  to  one  Indian  tribe  will  clearly  stand 
as  an  example  for  others  to  seek  to  follow, 
regardless  of  language  in  legislative  pro- 
ceedings intended  to  limit  the  scope  of  an 
action." 

The  Committee  amendment  is  designed  to 
fully  protect  existing  rights  and  concerns 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  without  set- 
ting an  unwise  precedent  by  transferring  ac- 
tual title  to  national  forest  lands.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  HJt.  471  would  declare  that 
the  48.000  acres  would  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos.  Under  terms  of  the 
Committee  substitute,  the  lands  would  con- 
tinue to  be  national  forest  lands  but  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  directed 
to  administer  the  area  for  the  exclusive  use 
and  benefit  of  the  tribe.  In  fact,  the  Secre- 
tary would  establish  the  area  as  a  special 
ranger  district  to  be  staffed  to  the  extent 
possible  with  qualified  members  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Tribe. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  are  expected 
to  try  to  amend  the  Committee's  proposal 
to  substitute  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  amendment  is  offered,  £ind  after  my 
very  able  and  distinguished  colleagues 
have  presented  their  case,  I  shall  elabo- 
rate on  the  facts  presented  in  the  tele- 
gram and  the  newsletter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  pending  business  will  be 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

For  myself  and  Senators  Griffin, 
Brooke.  Cranston,  McGovern,  and 
Percy,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  matter  tomorrow  when  the  par- 
ticular issues  are  joined.  However.  I  want 
to  make  .some  opening  remarks  on  this 
very  serious  subject. 

Senators  who  are  on  opposing  sides  of 
this  matter  are  all  honorable  men  who 
happen  to  differ  on  this  issue.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  justice  will  be 
served  by  rejecting  the  committee 
amendment  and  thereafter  agreeing  to 
the  bill  first  presented  to  us  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  today 
affects  directly  about  1,800  people,  not  a 
large  number.  But  the  importance  of  our 
decision  cannot  be  measured  by  the  num- 
bers of  people  involved.  An  injustice  has 
been  done  to  a  group  of  people  by  our 
Government.  We  recognize,  we  admit  the 
injustice.  Will  we  rectify  it?  That  is  the 
question  we  must  answer  today. 

Support  for  the  Taos  Indians  in  their 
struggle  to  reclaim  Blue  Lake  and  the 
surrounding  land  has  spread  far  beyond 
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the  Taos  Pueblo.  Millions  await  our  de- 
Mr  President,  may  I  say  at  this  point 
liiat  if  the  committee  bill,  a  new  bill  alto- 
gether is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  then 
the  matter  wiU  have  to  go  to  conference. 
There  ifi  grave  question  as  to  whether 
that  bill  or  any  bill  could  Uiereafter 
emerge  from  the  conference  in  Ume  for 
adoption  this  year.  Therefore,  unless  we 
adopt  the  House  bill,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  will 
have  to  sUrt  this  long  battle  aU  over 
again  next  yeai'. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant reason  why  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  House  bill  witliout  change,  speed  the 
bill  on  witliout  conference,  send  it  to 
the  President  for  signatui-e.  The  Presi- 
dent will  sign  it  because  he  is  one  of  the 
more  ardent  supporters  in  this  land  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  position. 

"The  Indian  capitol  of  the  world  is  in 
Blue  Lake."  These  words  were  spoken  by 
Governor  Querino  Romero  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  in  July  of 
this  year. 

That  is  figuratively  true  today.  Indians 
throughout  the  United  States  have  sup- 
ported and  are  supporting  the  Taos 
Pueblo.  Justice  for  the  Taos  Indians  will 
have  great  symbolism  for  all  Indians. 
Justice  for  the  Taos  Indians  will  mean 
that  Congress  really  has  begun  to  declare 
a  century  of  wrongs  suffered  by  Indians 
enough,  that  it  recognizes  the  unique 
worth  of  American  Indian  culture  and 
American  Indian  heritage. 

But  support  for  the  Taos  Pueblo  is 
not  ccaifined  to  the  Indian  community.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  our  coimtry  that  so 
many  of  our  people  deplore  the  past  and 
support  the  Taos  Indians  in  their  strug- 
gle to  secure  their  claim  to  these  sacred 
lands. 

However,  it  is  the  Taos  Indians  who 
will  be  the  main  winners  or  losers.  For 
they  must  live  with  our  decision.  A  dele- 
gation from  the  Taos  Pueblo  testified  be- 
fore ttxe  subcommittee  in  July. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  He  is  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  position  which  I  rise  to 
support  at  this  time. 

In  a  powerful  and  moving  statement, 
the  delegation  from  the  Taos  Pueblo  In- 
dians testifying  before  the  subcommittee 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
heads,  said: 

Like  Job  in  the  Biblical  story,  our  people 
have  patiently  endured  great  hardship  and 
deprivation  fighting  to  save  the  religious 
heritage  embodied  in  this  holy  land.  In  this 
fight  we  are  also  struggling  to  preserve  the 
identity  ol  our  people  as  a  tribe,  to  preserve 
our  Indian  way  of  life,  and  to  obtain  restitu- 
tion of  land  wrongfully  taken  from  us. 

It  is  accepted  without  argument  that 
Blue  Lake  and  surrourwiing  lands  were 
wrongfullj-  taken  from  the  Taos  Indians 
in  1908.  Retiirn  of  the  area  has  been  con- 
sistently recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  since  1912,  and  in 
1965  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
found  that  the  Taos  Indians  had  estab- 
Mied  "Indian  title"  to  130,000  acres  of 


land,  including  the  4«,000  acres  described 
in  H.R.  471. 

By  vutue  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1933,  the 
Taos  Indians  have  had  the  use  of  approx- 
imately 32,450  aa-es  of  the  land  for  50 
years  with  provisions  for  renewal. 

Why  is  the  pres«it  permit  arrange- 
ment unacceptable?  First,  it  has  not  been 
practically  satisfactory.  Conflicts  have 
occurred  over  the  years  with  the  Forest 
Service,  with  tourists,  and  with  others. 
Beyond  the  practical  problems  is  the 
principle  of  right,  of  law.  of  justice.  The 
Taos  Indians  have  consistently  de- 
manded tliat  the  rights  of  the  Pueblo  to 
the  lands,  which  they  consider  to  be 
sacred  and  essential  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  many  of  their  reUgious  cere- 
monies, be  finally  recognized.  Governor 
Romero  so  well  worded  the  frustrations 
of  yeais  of  struggle  when  he  said  to  the 
subcommittee : 

Do  you  feel  a  continuous  struggle,  a  con- 
tinuous torture  by  the  tew  jusUce? 

Do  you  think  that  is  the  principle  that  is 
set  forth  in  this  country? 

What  I  want  to  do  now  Is  for  you  to  con- 
sider this.  We  want  to  end  this  struggle  that 
you  and  I  have  been  having.  We  want  to  end 
this  feeling,  a  uselcM  fight  between  the  white 
brothers  and  the  Indian  brothers. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  pass- 
ing H.R.  471,  reached  an  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  of  the  Taos  Pueblo. 
Tlie  Taos  Pueblo  and  Indians  and  Indian 
leaders  throughout  the  United  States  ap- 
proved H.R.  471.  President  Nixon  called 
for  the  immediate  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

However,  imfortunately  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs did  not  agree,  substantially  modi- 
fied H.R.  471,  and  reported  a  bill  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Taos  Indians.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GKirrai)  and  I,  along  with  the 
others  whom  I  have  named,  also  found 
the  action  of  the  Senate  committee  to  be 
unacceptable  and  therefore  have  offered 
the  pending  amendment  which  restores 
the  House  lan^ruage  to  HJl.  471,  the  same 
action  which  would  be  accomplished  by 
rejection  of  the  pending  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  House  bill,  and  the  amendment  we 
are  offering,  gives  "trust  tiUe"  to  the  Taos 
Indians  of  48,000  of  the  130,000  acres  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  determined 
belonged  to  them.  The  use  of  the  acreage 
by  the  Taos  Indians  under  tiie  House  ver- 
sion would  be  for  traditional  purposes — 
religious  ceremonies,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  so  forth— and  except  for  such  use 
"shall  remain  forever  wild  and  shall  be 
maintained  as  wilderness." 

Mr.  President,  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  that  provision  in  the  House  bill 
because,  as  has  been  noted  earlier  in 
the  telegram  introduced  into  the  Record 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  METCALF),  there  is  some  ob- 
jection to  the  House  bill— unfortunately, 
and  I  think  very  mistakenly— by  certain 
groups  interested  in  wUdlife  and  in  con- 
servation. Mr.  President,  I  find  that  ter- 
ribly ironic  since  the  American  Indian  is 
the  oiiginal  and  best  practitioner  of  the 
proper  conservation  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. 
The  American  Indian  has  been  wronged 


by  the  use  and  the  misuse  of  his  land, 
water,  and  natural  resources. 

It  is  not  the  American  Indian  who  has 
been  guilty  of  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment and  of  the  destruction  of  the 
gi-eat  natural  resources  of  this  coimtry. 
It  is  not  the  American  Indian  who 
caused  the  Cuj'ahoga  River  in  Ohio,  for 
exampie.  to  become  a  fire  hazard. 

It' was  not  the  American  Indian  who 
cut  down  the  great  forests,  and  destroyed 
so  much  of  the  natural  wilderness  of  this 
countrj'. 

I  find  it  to  be  a  terribly  unfortunate 
and  mistaken  action,  therefore,  that  any 
organization  would  raise  the  issue  of 
conservation  erf  natural  resources  as 
wilderness  or  of  the  flora  or  fauna  of  this 
area  as  an  objection  to  the  bill  when 
the  question  is  whetiier  ■we  shall  return 
in  its  natural  state,  protected  for  all 
time  as  a  wilderness,  the  land  of  the 
American  Indians  invt^ved,  whose  land 
it  really  is. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  our  amendment  and  the 
Senate  committee  substitute,  or  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  substitute. 
Under  the  Senate  committee  substitute 
the  "lands  would  continue  to  be  national 
forest  lands,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  directed  to  administer 
the  area  for  the  exclusive  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  tribe."  The  Taos  Indians  beUeve 
that  "exclusive  use"  is  nothing  more  than 
the  "permit"  arrangement  that  they 
presently  have  and  that  to  give  them  anj- 
thing  less  than  "trust  title"  is  to  treat 
them  unfairly.  I  agree. 

Originally,  the  concept  of  "title"  to 
lands  was  alien  to  many  if  not  most 
American  Indians.  Traditionally,  they 
believe  that  owTiership  of  land  by  a  par- 
ticular person  or  tribe  was  not  possible; 
the  land  belonged  to  all  the  people.  How- 
ever, settlement  of  tiiis  country  forced 
many  American  Indians  to  change  their 
thinking.  They  were  moved  about  the 
country  and  their  best  lands  were  taken. 
As  lands  given  to  them  in  exchange  for 
other  lands  became  valuable,  they  were 
usually  taken  also.  "Title"  to  land  gained 
significance  for  the  American  Indians, 
and  they  learned  in  the  white  man's 
world  that  "permit '  or  "exclusive  use" 
and  "title"  are  not  synonymous. 

To  continue  the  present  arrangement, 
which,  basically,  the  Senate  committee 
substitute  does,  would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  continuous  and  heroic  efforts 
made  by  the  Taos  Pueblo  for  the  past 
half  century  to  get  their  land  back.  Gil- 
bert Suazo,  president.  Youth  of  Taos 
Pueblo,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  said: 

We  have  seen  our  grandfathers  and  fathers 
gaUantly  and  tirelessly  carry  this  struggle 
for  our  people. 

In  the  past  years,  we  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Taos  Pueblo,  have  been  silently  in- 
volved in  this  Blue  Lake  struggle  with  the 
feeling  of  conviction  that  our  non-Indian 
brothers  would  understand  the  obvious  fact 
that  this  has  always  been  our  tribal  land, 
and  that  after  necessary  formalltleB.  our  land 
would  be  legally  returned  to  us. 

The  Indians  do  not  consider  a  contin- 
uation of  the  present  "permit"  arrange- 
ment to  be  a  legal  return  of  the  land. 
Neither  is  "exclusive  use,"  in  their  Alew. 
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The  Taos  Indians  will  not  consider  the 
E  lue  Lake  and  the  other  sacred  lands  to 
h  ave  been  "legally  returned"  to  them  un- 
t:  I  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  trust  title  to  the 
4  1,000  acres.  It  is  then,  and  only  then, 
t  lat  the  sti-uggle  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  will 
b?  ended. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  by  some 
uiuortunate  action  of  the  Senate,  and 
centually  of  the  conferees,  and  then 
t  irough  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
r  iport,  the  Senate  committee  substitute 
is  all  that  is  finally  enacted  into  law,  I 
b  ;Iieve  I  am  quite  safe  in  predicting  that 
t.  lis  long  stuggle  will  continue  and  that 
t  le  representatives  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
will  be  back  here  next  session  and  suc- 
c  ceding  sessions  imtil  at  last  the  provi- 
s  ons  of  H.R.  471  have  been  enacted  into 
1;  w.  So  by  passage  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee substitute  we  will  have  settled 
n  Dthing ;  the  historic  fights  will  go  on. 

The  Senate  committee  substitute  is 
a  so  unfair  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  because 
it  continues  the  Forest  Service  supervi- 
s:  on  of  the  Indian's  use  of  the  lands. 
1  he  pending  amendment,  and  the  House 
V  jrsion  of  the  bill,  provides  for  such  su- 
pnvisory  jurisdiction  over  these  sacred 
It  nds  to  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
n  ent  of  the  Interior,  which  the  Indians 
c  msider  to  be  far  preferable.  In  fact, 
t:  16  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
ti  rior  have  agreed  with  the  Taos  In- 
d  ans  that  supervision  of  the  lands  by 
tl  le  Forest  Service  has  not  been  an  ac- 
c  ptable  solution  to  the  pi  oblems  of  all 
c  mcemed. 

Indian  lands  are  generally  held  in 
tl  ust  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
f(  r  the  Indian  or  the  tribe  involved.  If 
tlie  Senate  Committee  substitute  is 
a  rreed  to  these  Indian  lands  will  be  a 
p  irt  of  a  national  forest  and  will  be 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
c  ilture.  Not  only  is  this  highly  unusual, 
b  It  it  Is  a  bad  policy.  I  think  Leonard 
C  arment,  special  assistant  to  President 
N  ixon,  was  absolutely  correct  when  in  a 
letter  dated  October  5,  1970,  to  the  dis- 
ti  nguished  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
i'Jlr.  Allott  > ,  he  said : 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  emphasize 
tc  you  and  other  distinguished  Senators  on 
tl  e  Interior  Committee  that  the  newly  pro- 
pi  eed  substitute  Itself  continues  an  unde- 
sl  tible  precedent,  i.e.,  statutorily  carving  out 
pi  jces  of  a  National  Forest  for  "exclusive 
uj  e."  National  Forests,  like  National  Parks, 
ai  s  explicitly  "Nationar'  and  for  the  benefit 
ai  d  use  of  all.  To  sequester  the  use  of  a 
8€  ;tlon  of  such  lands,  by  statute,  yet  still  call 
It  a  "NatiOTial  Forest"  seems  to  be  an  in- 
cc  nslstency,  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
tl  e  result  is  misleading  to  the  public. 

The  clear  way  to  assure  "exclusive  use"  of 
a  piece  of  land  is  to  confer  title  \ipon  the 
vu  ers.  This  is  what  H.R.  471  does  and  the 
P]  esident  hopes  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
Ki  pport  it  tomorrow  morning. 

Both  policy  and  justice  favor  giving 
"trust  title"  to  the  48,000  acres  to  the 
T  los  Indians. 

Another  significant  difference  in  the 
H)use  bin  and  the  Senate  Committee 
sibstitute.  This  clause  could  result  in  a 
te  rmination  of  the  use-rights  of  the  Taos 
Ir  dians  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the 
C(  nditions  of  use.  The  termination  could 
o<  cur  without  notice  or  without  a  hear- 
in  ?,  and  in  effect  the  "exclusive  use"  right 


of  the  Taos  Indians  amounts  to  a  "de- 
terminable" interest.  This  provision, 
along  with  provisions  in  the  substitute 
giving  the  Forest  Service  the  responsi- 
bility of  protecting  watersheds  and  other 
related  responsibilities,  further  reduces 
the  nature  of  the  claim  the  Taos  Pueblo 
would  have  to  their  sacred  lands  under 
the  Senate  Committee  substitute. 

Why  did  the  Senate  Committee  choose 
"exclusive  use"  £is  it  is  called  "trust 
title?"  Why  supervision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  rather  than  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior?  The  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  clearly  provides 
the  answer.  The  report  contains  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

It  is.  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  House  bill.  H.R.  471,  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  and  would  be  the 
basis  for  claims  to  land  by  many  tribes;  and 
that  these  claims  should  not  be  satisfied  by 
invasion  upon  the  public  estate. 

The  evidence  relating  to  the  claim  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  does  not  support  the 
argument  that  doing  Justice  to  them 
would  establish  any  precedent. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recognized  that  the  claim  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  is  unique — 

We  think  this  is  a  unique  situation  .  .  . 
It  Is  where  they  go  to  worship  and  when  we 
refer  to  a  church  In  Christianity  that  Is  the 
way  we  feel  they  view  this  land. 

Likewise,  the  uniqueness  of  the  claim 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, observed  that  during  his  8-years 
term  as  Secretary,  no  other  tribe  pre- 
sented a  case  similar  to  the  Taos  Pueblo. 
He  said : 

X  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Taos 
Pueblo  have  a  very  special  and  very  singular 
relationship  that  can  be  distinguished  from 
any  other. 

John  J.  Bodine,  Professor  at  American 
University,  commented  on  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Taos  Pueblo  claim  in  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  said: 

Its  uniqueness  is  not  the  fact  that  they 
have  Etsked  for  this  land  since  1906  nor 
does  it  relate  to  the  existence  of  shrines  of 
other  Indian  religious  systems  which  are 
valid  and  deserving  of  protection.  The  Taos 
claim  is  unique  because  if  Blue  Lake  and 
the  surrounding  lauds  are  not  returned  to 
the  tribe  it  will  effectively  destroy  Taos  cul- 
ture. No  other  Indian  tribe  can  make  that 
claim,  because  no  other  Indian  group  today 
relies  to  the  same  degree  on  shrines  in  a  re- 
stricted area  for  the  continuation  of  Its 
religion.  Only  Taos  depends  upon  the  undis- 
turbed existence  of  its  shrines  which  happen 
to  be  confined  In  the  area  of  Blue  Lake.  This 
is  what  must  be  explained. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  special 
circumstances  surrounding  the  claim  of 
the  Taos  when  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  Indian  Affairs  he  said : 

The  restoration  of  the  Blue  Lake  lands 
to  the  Taos  Pueblo  is  an  Issue  of  unique  and 
critical  importance  to  Indians  throughout 
the  country. 

If  the  Senate  gives  credence  to  the 
precedence  argument,  it  will  be  admit- 
ting that  while  others  can  weigh  the  facts 
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and  recognize  what  is  a  unique  situation 
the  Senate  does  not  have  that  ability.  The 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  Taos  Pueblo 
claim  is  overwhelming.  The  Senate 
should  do  its  duty  in  this  imique  case 

What  the  Senate  must  decide  is  the 
claim  of  the  Taos  Pueblo.  Not  the  past 
present,  or  future  claim  of  other  Indians 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  dwell  on  prec- 
edence, then  it  should  be  reminded  of 
the  precedence  for  destroying  the  cul- 
ture, heritage,  religion,  and  pride  of  the 
American  Indian— precedence  for  this  is 
plentiful.  Let  us  now  set  a  precedent  for 
justice  in  the  individual  and  unique  case 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
for  whose  support  on  this  important  issue 
I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  have  a  more  complete  statement  to 
make  tomorrow  during  the  debate,  but 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
excellent  statement  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  to  reiterate  what  he  has  already 
said — that  President  Nixon  strongly 
supports  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  be  cosponsoring 
tomorrow  and  considers  this  measure, 
which  will  be  offered,  a  very  important 
part  of  his  program,  as  was  outlined  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  Indian  affairs 
earlier. 

I  shall  do  everything  I  can  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  make  sure  that  the 
substitute  amendment  to  be  offered  will 
be  agreed  to.  I  hope  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, whose  steadfast  help  in  this  mat- 
ter has  been  vital  in  getting  it  to  this 
point  and  who,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  position  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  presenting 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  compel- 
ling and  imanswerable  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  that  he,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin),  and 
other  Senators  are  offering  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  past  8  yeai-s,  and  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
past  2  years,  and  I  want  to  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  cannot  recall  any  other 
Indian  claim  that  was  so  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  justice  as  this  claim  being 
pressed  by  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians. 

I  had  the  privilege  during  the  Thanks- 
giving break  of  visiting  Taos,  New  Mex- 
ico, where  my  daughter  is  a  resident. 
While  I  was  there  I  called  on  Governor 
Romero  and  Secretary  Paul  Beral,  who 
had  worked  so  hard  for  so  many  years 
on  behalf  of  this  very  important  claim. 
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No  one  can  talk  to  those  2  very  distin- 
guished Indian  leaders  without  being 
convinced  both  of  the  depth  of  their 
character  and  their  sincerity  and  the  re- 
iject  in  which  they  are  held  by  Indians 
and  non-Indians  alike. 

In  the  few  days  that  I  was  in  Taos,  I 
did  not  find  a  single  informed  or 
thoughtful  peison.  Indian  or  non-In- 
dian, who  did  not  fully  support  the 
claims  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  on 
this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  involved  here  is 
far  more  than  simply  a  legal  claim,  im- 
portant as  that  is.  What  really  is  in- 
volved here  is  a  deeply  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious matter,  which  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  freedom  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  our  country,  be- 
cause the  Blue  Lake  area  which  is  in 
dispute,  and  which  has  been  in  dispute 
for  so  many  years,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  sacred  of  all  places  by  the  Indian 
people,  and  particularly  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians. 

There  is  a  great  story  in  the  New 
Testament  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  de- 
scribes the  one  instance  in  which  the 
great  teacher  from  Nazareth  demon- 
strated anger  and  a  certain  amount  of 
violence,  and  that  was  when  he  drove  the 
money  changers  out  of  the  temple.  Noth- 
ing less  than  that  same  issue  is  involved 
in  the  matter  that  is  before  the  Senate 
now. 

The  Taos  Pueblo  regard  the  Blue  Lake 
area  as  a  cathedral.  It  is  their  place  of 
worship.  For  any  government  agency,  as 
the  Forest  Service  has  done — and  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Forest  Service  as  such, 
because  it  was  given  that  authority — to 
invade  this  religious  shrine  in  the  way 
it  has  been  invaded  and  disrupted  is,  in 
my  judgment,  an  incredible  violation  of 
the  respect  that  we  have  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  for  freedom  of  con- 
science and  religion.  I  think  this  issue,  on 
that  groimd,  is  almost  beyond  debate  and 
dispute. 

I  do  want  to  say  that,  because  of  the 
long  dispute  I  have  had  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  feels  dif- 
ferently about  this  issue  than  I  do,  and 
also  because  of  my  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have 
tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  this  ques- 
tion imtil  the  time  came  when  the  roll 
was  called  in  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee;  but  at  that  point  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  issue  was  so  clear 
that  I  could  no  longer  postpone  a  judg- 
ment, and  I  have  reached  an  irrevocable 
decision  that  we  owe  to  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians,  we  owe  to  our  own  sense  of  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution  and  our  con- 
cept of  the  separation  of  church  and 
State  and  our  concept  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligious expression,  the  request  that  is 
contained  in  the  measure  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  myself,  and 
other  Senators  as  contained  in  the  bill 
already  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  present 
form  of  H.R.  471,  which  is  the  language 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  three  dif- 


ferent occasions.  On  two  different  times 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  this  matter,  first  in  1966  and 
later  on  July  9  and  July  10  of  this  year, 
when  testimony  was  taken  both  on  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  verison,  S. 
750. 

We  also  ought  to  understand  that 
everyone  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians  to  title  to  the  48,000 
acres  in  question,  which  is  part  of  the 
Kit  Carson  National  Forest.  The  Indi- 
ans' claim  is  clear  on  that.  It  is  judi- 
cially determined  that  the  area  has  been 
used  continually  by  the  Taos  since  the 
14th  century  until  it  was  wrongfully 
taken  away  from  them  without  com- 
pensation in  1906. 

The  question  we  are  debating  here  is 
whether  the  Taos  Indians  should  be 
given  money,  monetary  compensation,  as 
in  other  cases,  reestablish  title  to  the 
aboriginal  tribal  land,  or  have  the  land 
in  trust. 

There  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
setting  a  precedent  here  that  other  In- 
dians tribes  might  press,  but  anyone  who 
will  take  the  time  to  look  into  the  hear- 
ing record,  the  record  made  by  the  In- 
terior Department,  I  am  convinced,  will 
realize  that  this  is  a  unique  case.  It  is 
the  only  instance  I  know  of  where  a 
case  is  made  for  land  to  be  given  to  the 
Indians  that  will  be  used  for  religious 
purposes  only. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  very  strongly 
advocate  the  claim  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  tomorrow.  There  are  a 
number  of  supporting  materials  that  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
including  the  following: 

First,  a  brief  summary  stating  the 
reasons  for  enactment  of  H.R.  471. 

Second,  a  brief  excerpt  from  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Nixon  of  July  8. 

Third,  the  statement  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
delegation  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  on  July  9, 
1970. 
Fourth,  the  text  of  H.R.  471. 
Fifth,  a  brief  analysis  that  compares 
S.  750  with  the  pending  House  bill,  set- 
ting forth  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
Sixth,  and  finally,  a  series  of  editorials 
from  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo. 

I  shall  read  just  a  portion  of  one  of 
those  editorials,  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  July  14.  1970,  entitled  "The 
Taos  Pueblo  Claim."  It  reads  as  follows: 
The  Indians  claim  that  the  return  of  Blue 
Lake  and  Its  watershed  Is  essential  to  their 
way  of  life.  In  the  Taos  Pueblo  form  of  gov- 
ernment, religion  forms  the  basis  of  civil 
government  and  officials  are  selected  by  re- 
ligious leaders.  The  exercise  of  religious 
worship,  In  turn,  Is  dependent  on  the  land 
around  Blue  Lake.  To  compare  the  cultural 
Importance  of  Blue  Lake  to  the  Taos  Pueblo 
with  the  economic  returns  on  a  few  timber 
leases  is  absurd.  The  Indians  have  a  right  to 
this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  materials  to  which  I  h»ve 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Reasons  tor  Enactment  of  H.R.  471 
1.  Justice  Require;  Passage  of  H.R.  471. 
President  Nixon  has  urged  Congress  to  re- 
store the  48.000  acre  sacred  Blue  Lake  lands 
to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  of  Northern  New 
Mexico,  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  for  reli- 
gious and  traditional  purposes  only.  The  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  has  Judicially  deter- 
mined that  this  area,  used  and  occupied 
continuously  by  the  Taos  since  the  14th  Cen- 
tury, was  wrongfully  taken  from  them  with- 
out compensation  in  1906.  Now  in  the  Carson 
National  Forest  under  Forest  Service  juris- 
diction, the  Blue  Lake  lands  are  considered 
by  the  Taos  as  the  source  of  all  life — a  nat- 
ural cathedral  containing  the  holy  places 
and  altars  of  their  ancient  religion  which  re- 
mains the  central  force  of  their  culture. 

While  the  Indians  have  continued  to  use 
the  area  for  religious  and  traditional  pur- 
poses, their  religion,  which  prohibits  Inter- 
ference with  the  natural  condition  of  the 
land,  has  been  subjected  to  grave  disturbance 
by  activities  of  the  Forest  Service,  Including 
stocking  of  fish,  dynamiting  of  a  lake,  and 
construction  of  trails  and  other  facilities  for 
tourists.  Entry  by  unauthorized  persons  and 
Forest  Service  personnel  onto  the  sacred 
lands  has  resulted  in  disruption  of  religious 
ceremonies  which,  under  the  tenets  of  the 
Taos  faith,  must  not  be  observed  by  outsid- 
ers. In  view  of  the  Forest  Service's  announced 
desire  to  harvest  mature  timber,  manipulate 
the  ground  cover,  and  otherwise  disrupt  the 
natural  stat«  of  the  area  In  the  name  of 
water  shed  management,  the  Taos  has  grave 
reason  to  fear  further  substantial  desecra- 
tion of  their  sacred  lands. 

Conveyance  of  the  land  to  the  Taos  In 
trust  as  provided  In  H.R.  471,  Is  the  only  way 
to  Insure  that  the  area  will  remain  forever 
wild  and  that  Taos  religion  and  cultural  life 
will  be  protected  and  sustained.  Moreover, 
as  President  Nixon  noted  In  his  historic  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  July  8,  1970,  the  passage 
of  H.R.  471  "would  stand  as  an  important 
symbol  of  this  government's  responsiveness 
to  the  Just  grievances  of  the  American  In- 
dians.' 

2.  Passage  of  H.R.  471  Would  Not  Set  a 
Legislative  Precedent. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Justice  cannot  be 
done  for  the  Taos  Pueblo  because  other 
tribes  might  then  seek  similar  legislation. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  had 
opposed  the  measure  because  It  feared  that 
It  might  be  used  as  a  precedent,  recently 
advised  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  that 
certain  amendments  to  H.R.  471  recom- 
mended by  the  Department,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Taos  Pueblo,  "conclusively  establish 
the  uniqueness  of  this  situation  to  keep  It 
from  being  used  as  a  precedent."  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  also  recognized 
that  this  Is  the  only  Instance  where  a  tribe 
Is  making  a  claim  for  land  that  it  has  con- 
tinuously used  and  occupied,  after  depriva- 
tion of  title,  and  where  the  land,  once  re- 
stored, would  not  be  subject  to  commercial 
development  but  could  only  be  used  for  tra- 
ditional and  religious  purposes. 

President  Nixon's  Message  to  Congress  or 

July  8,  1970 
restobino  the  sacred  lands  near  bltte  lake 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians  can 
be  fully  effective  unless  there  Is  a  relation- 
ship of  trust  and  confidence  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Indian  people. 
Such  a  relationship  cannot  be  completed 
overnight — It  Is  Inevitably  the  product  of  a 
long  series  of  words  and  actions.  But  we  can 
contribute  significantly  to  such  a  relation- 
ship by  responding  to  just  grievances  which 
are  especially  important  to  the  Indian  people. 

One  such   grievance  concerns  the  sacred 
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Ii  diaa  lands  at  and  iiear  Blue  Lake  In  New 
W  ^co.  Ttozn  the  fotirteentli  century,  the 
T  ;os  PneMo  Indians  use  these  areas  for  re< 
ous  and  tribal  purposes.  In  190«,  however, 
United  States  Covenunent  appropriated 
;e  lands  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
St.  According  to  a  recent  deiermlnation 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  the  gov- 
iment  "took  said  lands  from  petitioner 
thout  compensation." 

For  64  years,  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  been 
trfrlng  to  regain  possession  of  this  sacred  lake 
watershed  area  In  order  to  preserve  It  In 
natural  condition  and  limit  its  non- 
^n  use.  The  Taoe  Indians  consider  such 
essential  to  the  protection  and  ez- 
1  of  their  religious  faith, 
rhe  restoration  of  the  Blue  Lake  lands  to 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians  Is  an  issue  of  unique 
_  critical  Importance  to  Indians  through- 
t  the  country.  I  therefore  take  this  oppor- 
tv  nlty  wholeheartedly  to  endorse  legislation 
wfich  would  restore  48,000  acres  of  sacred 
to  the  Taos  Pueblo  people,  with  the 
statutory  promise  that  they  would  be  able 
use  these  lands  for  traditional  purposes 
I  that  except  for  such  uses  the  lands 
wiuJd  remain  forever  wild. 

CVlth    the    addition    of    some    perfecting 
an  lendments.  legislation  now  pending  In  the 
— *ss  woiUd  properly  achieve  this  goal. 
_.  legislation  (HJl    471)  should  promptly 
amended  and  enacted   Such  action  wotild 
d  as  an  important  symbol  of  this  govem- 
t's  responsiveness  to  the  Jnst  grievances 
the  American  Indians. 

RicimRD  Wixov. 

Stattmknt  or  Taos  Pueblo  Delegatiow 
Cbairmaji,  it  has  been  many  years  and 
1  congresses  since  we  first  came  before 
3  subcommittee  to  appeal  for  the  return 
our  sacred  Blue  Lake  lands.  Our  spirits 
lifted  yesterday  as  we  heard  the  Presl- 
de^it  of  the  United  States  endorse  HJ{.  471. 
Job  In  the  Biblical  story,  our  people  have 
patiently  endured  great  hardship   and  dep- 
rivation fighting  to  save  the  religions  herit- 
embodled  In  this  holy  land.  In  this  fight 
are  also  struggling  to  preserve  the  identity 
our  people  as  a  tribe,  to  preserve  oxrr  In- 
n  way  of  life,  and  to  obtain  restitution 
and  wrongfully  taken  from  us. 

are  poor  village  people,  and  It  has  been 
ha  Tl  for  us  to  bear  the  costs  of  this  long 
str|iggle  for  Justice  over  the  years  since  190fl 
1  the  federal  government  first  took  the 
lai^d  and  pnt  it  In  the  national  forest.  Bven 
voang  children  of  our  village  have  con- 
■-*sd  their  pennies  to  bring  oTjr  represent- 
to  Washington  time  and  again. 
J  part  from  the  financial  hardship,  we  have 
to  contend  with  the  irreverent  curiosity 
even  mockery  that  this  distasteful,  pro- 
*d  public  eonfMct  has  engenderet  among 
white  men — snch  as  the  threat  reported 
one  of  our  tribal  members  In   1968  of  a 
?er  who   bad   declared   that   he  wonld 
his  way  with  a  gun  Into  our  ceremonies 
Blue  Lake.  That  man  did  not  carry  out 
I  threat;  perhaps  because  we  responded  by 
peeking  guards  to  protect  our  people  and  the 
tlty  of  their  worship.  But  the  Incident 
typffles  how  dlflicult  It  Is  for  everyone — non- 
aa  wen  as  Indians — to  tolerate  the 
present    permit    syst«m    under    which    the 
land  Is  treated  on  the  one  hand  as  an 
special -use  area,  on  the  other  as  a 
puf^lic  multiple-use  area. 

a«k  you  to  resolve  this  Inherent  con- 
once  and  for  all  by  returning  the  sacred 
to  our   Btewardiihlp   for   r«Uglous   and 
tion&l   use.  and  by  doing  ao  to  extend 
ir  people  the  Constitutional  right  of  all 
Americans    to    rellgioas    freedom   and   self- 
determination. 

the  two  bills  now  pending  before  this 

nittee.  HJ4.  471  and  S.  750.  the  Senata 

S.  750,  makes  a  mockery  In  every  im- 

it  reapect  of  the  religious  and  cultural 

of  our  ludiaii  people.  What  doee  it  do? 
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We  testify  In  good  faith  that  our  reUglous 
needs  require  the  entire  watershed  to  be 
maintained  Intact  as  an  ecological  unit,  as 
is  provided  by  H.R.  471;  In  direct  repudia- 
tion of  our  simple  requeat,  S.  750  breaks  this 
natural  unit  Into  four  separate  and  distinct 
pieces  for  the  benefit  of  otiiers;  one  piece, 
a  tiny  Island  of  1,640  acres  around  Blue 
Lake,  would  be  earmarked  for  our  exclusive 
use;  a  second  piece,  about  3,000  acres  sur- 
rounding that  Island,  is  added  to  the  Wheeler 
Peak  Wilderness  and  opened  to  the  public 
without  restriction:  tlie  third  piece,  34.600 
acres  mainly  in  the  existing  Permit  Area,  la 
nukde  available  for  logging  and  other  Foreat 
Service  uses  with  minor  Indian  use;  and  the 
fourth  piece  of  approximately  8,000  acres  Is 
opened  for  logging  and  multiple  use  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  public,  with  rro  pro- 
vision whatever  for  our  Indian  needs. 

Then  we  plead  for  protection  of  our  re- 
ligioua  privacy — as  It  is  guaranteed  by  H.R. 
471 — GO  that  our  religion  and  strength  will 
not  be  destroyed  as  those  of  other  tribes 
have  been;  the  response  to  this  plea  under 
3.  750  Is  to  take  away  4,800  acres  from  the 
Special  Permit  Area  and  convert  3,000  of 
those  acres  into  a  corridor  around  Blue  Lake 
for  free  and  unimpeded  public  access 
through  the  Wheeler  Peak  WUderneas  Area 
into  the  remaining  areas  of  the  watershed. 
Under  those  conditions  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  our  sacred  area  fVom  public 
intrusions  under  S.  760. 

Again,  we  assert  the  profound  belief  of  our 
people  that  the  trees  and  all  life  and  the 
earth  Itaelf  within  the  watershed  are  com- 
parable to  human  life  and  must  not  be  ciit 
or  Injured,  but  must  be  protected  by  wil- 
derness status  as  Is  provided  by  H.R.  471. 
What  does  S.  750  do  about  this?  S.  750  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  discration  to 
harveat  timber  in  S4,500  acres  (Including 
most  of  the  watershed) ,  to  "manipulate  vege- 
Utton"  and  fence  off  pastures  In  the  interest 
of  "water  yleid,"  and  entirely  excludes  the 
8,000  acres  of  critical  drainage  only  one-half 
mile  from  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  from  any 
protection  whatever  against  such  desecra- 
tion. 

We  ask  this  committee  to  reject  S.  750  as 
the  very  opposite  of  the  principles  of  reU- 
giouA  freedom  and  self-determination  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded. 

HJl.  471,  on  the  other  hand,  would  uphold 
those  principles  by  placing  the  sacred  area 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  trust  for  Taos  Pueblo — the  nor- 
mal arrangement  for  Indian  lands — and  by 
requiring  that  It  be  maintained  forover  In 
wilderness  status  In  accordance  with  the 
most  fundamental  tenets  of  our  rellglorL  The 
wasteful  confUcts  and  confusion  as  between 
the  purposes  of  the  Porest  Service  and  the 
real  needs  of  Taoa  Pueblo  would  be  ended 
without  harming  any  other  Interests. 

The  three  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing that  our  case  is  unique,  and  not  a  prece- 
dent for  every  tribe,  preventing  the  location 
CT  production  of  minerals,  and  deleting  pro- 
visions for  the  purchase  of  existing  grazing 
IJermlts,  are  acceptable  to  us.  They  do  not 
r.ffect  the  essential  provisions  of  the  bin, 
which  grant  us  trust  title  to  the  full  48,000 
acre  sanctuary,  Incuding  the  watershed  of 
the  Rio  Puebo  de  Taoe.  to  be  preserved  for- 
ever as  a  wilderness  defined  by  law  under  the 
jiu-lsdlction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  documented  history  behind  HJi.  471 
was  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  filed  with 
this  subcommittee  in  September,  1968,  and 
we  ask  that  it  be  included  again  in  the  rec- 
ord of  these  bearings  as  a  part  of  our  official 
statement.  We  want  to  answer  here  briefly 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
in  connection  with  the  legislation. 

1.  Record  of  ConfUet.  Repeated  conflicts 
between  our  religlaus  bellefb  and  practices 
and  cultural  needs,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Forest  Service  policies  and  practices,  on  tit* 


other  hand,  have  occurred  under  the  existiUR 
system:  from  the  grazing  permits  first  Issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  ncn-Indlans  In  1913 
through  direct  attacks  on  our  religions  and 
educational  practices  during  the  1920> 
through  unilateral  Issuance  of  entry  permits 
to  pleasure-seekers,  artificial  stocking  of 
Blue  Lake  and  other  lakes  and  streams 
dynamiting  to  kUl  excess  fish,  construction 
of  trails  to  attract  campers,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  Forest  Service  administra- 
tive cabin  at  Bine  Lake  (finally  destroyed 
in  19«9) ,  a  logging  trespass,  and  the  con- 
tinued threat  of  ecological  disruptions  in  the 
interest  of  timber  production,  "water  yield  '■ 
or  "watershed  management."  In  addition  to 
the  record  of  those  confilcts,  which  is  set 
forth  at  length  In  the  Memorandum,  we  re- 
fer to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Greeley  of  the 
Forest  Service  at  the  1968  hearings  (pp  8»- 
86)  regarding  the  Forest  Service's  desire  to 
harvest  mature  timber,  to  manipulate  the 
ground  cover,  and  to  mcrease  recreational 
uae  of  the  watershed. 

We  beUeve  that  the  testimony  at  this 
hearing  of  Dr.  Myra  EUen  Jenkins,  a  leading 
historian  of  the  Southwest,  wUl  amply  cor- 
roborate the  record  of  repeated  conflicts  that 
have  continued  to  occtor  under  Forest  Serv- 
ice Jurisdiction. 

The  actual  destructive  effect  of  logging 
operations  within  the  watershed — even  by 
sustained-yield  methods  under  Forest  Serv- 
ice controls — does  not  have  to  be  imagined. 
Timber  is  now  being  cut  under  a  contract 
let  and  supervised  by  the  Forest  Service  la 
Capulln  Canyon,  part  of  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  which  borders  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Blue  Lake  area.  The  natural 
growth  in  the  canyon  has  already  been  dev- 
astated, precious  sja-lngs  destroyed,  and 
streams  polluted,  as  the  photographs  we 
are  submitting  clearly  show.  In  contrast,  the 
beauty  of  our  sacred  land  lying  Just  over 
the  ridge  to  the  north  Is  shown  by  a  single 
photograph  which  is  also  submitted  here- 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  invite  you  and  tho 
committee  members  to  inspect  these  photo- 
graphs. We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  at  this  time  or  at  the  end  of  our 
statement. 

2.  Religious  Use  and  Interferences.  The 
entire  watershed  Is  permeated  with  holy 
places  and  shrines  used  regularly  by  our 
Indian  people;  there  Is  no  place  that  does 
not  have  religious  significance  to  us.  Each 
c^  the  peaks  or  valleys  or  lakes,  springs,  and 
streams  has  a  time  In  our  reUglous  calen- 
dar when  homage  in  one  -orm  or  another 
must  be  given,  or  plants  that  we  have  studied 
and  used  for  centuries  gathered,  or  rituals 
performed.  Our  religious  leaders  and  socie- 
ties go  regularly  to  perform  these  duties  In 
accordance  with  this  yearty  calendar 
throughout  the  area.  They  also  supervise, 
for  a  period  of  18  montha,  the  preparation 
of  our  sons  for  manhood  at  various  places 
throughout  the  sacred  area. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  and  threatened 
Interference  with  otnr  religious  practices  by 
disruptions  of  the  natural  condition  of  the 
watershed  cited  above,  there  have  been  con- 
tinued and  repeated  interferences  with  thoee 
ftractlces  by  non-Indian  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees and  sportsmen.  These  include  For- 
est Service  trail-builders  or  construction 
workers  from  adjacent  areas,  and  pleasure- 
seekers  who  treat  the  land  as  a  public  part 
of  the  national  forest.  They  have  been  found 
camping  and  fishing  at  Blue  Lake  and  at 
other  piBoes  in  the  sacred  area;  they  have 
been  encountered  at  places  where  rituals 
were  to  be  performed,  and  on  the  route  to 
such  places. 

Tribal  of&cers  for  the  past  six  years  have 
reported  a  total  of  twelve  unauthorized  en- 
tries by  Rnrest  Service  personnel  Into  the  spe- 
clal-usa  area  through  Indian  land  without 
fc^owlng    the    agreed-upon    procedure    of 
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rhecklng  m  with  the  War  Chiefs  office.  None 
of  tho^  imauthorlzed  entries  involved  a 
forest  fire  or  other  emergency. 

Our  religious  leaders  are  not  policemen; 
thev  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
nerform  police  functions  by  conducting  in- 
terrogations on  the  spot,  or  making  precise 
records  associated  with  their  private  cere- 
monies. They  have,  as  the  Memorandum 
abundantly  shows,  repeatedly  complained  of 
the  Interferences  described  above. 

3  Conservation  and  Water  Rights.  Taos 
Pueblo  has  used  and  occupied  the  watersheds 
of  the  Rio  Pueblo  and  Rio  Lucero  for  700 
years  or  more.  We  have  always  practiced  con- 
servation of  those  watersheds;  they  yield 
clear  water  today  because  of  our  long-stand- 
ing care.  Today  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  the  natural  condition  of  those 
watersheds  be  preserved  as  the  source  of  pure 
water  in  those  streams.  Our  life  depends  upon 
that  water  even  more  than  does  the  welfare 
of  the  non-Indians  downstream  because  we 
obtain  our  drinking  water  directly  from  the 
Rio  Pueblo.  For  these  reasons  we  want  the 
protections  of  H.R.  471,  which  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "be  responsible 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
conservation  measures  for  these  lands,  in- 
cluding without  limitation,  protection  of 
forests  from  fire,  disease.  Insects  or  trespass, 
prevention  or  elimination  of  erosion,  dam- 
aging land  use,  or  stream  pollution,  and 
maintenance  of  stream  fiow  and  sanitary 
conditions." 

We  also  want  the  protection  of  wilderness 
status  for  the  watershed,  which  will  prevent 
destruction  of  the  natural  values  of  that  area 
more  effectively  than  the  present  system.  The 
Wilderness  Society  has  inspected  the  area  and 
has  reported  that  It  Is  suitable  for  wilderness 
status.  Indeed,  the  Forest  Service  itself  has 
repeatedly  testified  that  the  watershed  Is 
presently  a  "wild"  area. 

We  have  always  accommodated  our  need 
for  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  and  Rio 
Lucero  to  the  needs  of  non-Indians  down- 
stream. The  methods  of  allocating  those 
waters,  which  have  been  In  force  between 
our  Pueblo  and  the  non-Indian  visers  down- 
stream since  1893.  have  operated  fairly  for 
Indian  and  non-Indian  users.  Recently  a 
complaint  was  made  by  non-Indians  con- 
cerning the  flow  of  the  Rio  Lucero;  an  in- 
vestigation was  promptly  made  by  tribal  and 
BIA  officials;  the  investigation  disclosed  no 
Infringement  of  non-Indian  water  rights.  We 
want  to  add  to  the  record  of  these  hearings 
the  reports  of  the  BIA  officials  regarding  that 
Investigation. 

The  record  shows  M&t  we  have  cooperated 
with  our  non-Indian  neighbors,  and  are 
seeking  ways  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
cooperation  with  them;  ftirthermore,  Taos 
Pueblo  fully  endorses  the  provisions  of  HJI. 
471,  which  expressly  protects  existing  meth- 
ods of  allocating  water,  stating  that  nothing 
In  the  bill  shall  "impair  any  vested  water 
right." 

4.  Existing  Grazing  permits.  The  grazing 
permits  which  the  Forest  Service  has  issued 
for  areas  along  the  east  side  of  the  water- 
shed are  protected  from  termination  by  Sec- 
tion (c)  of  H.R.  471.  As  Indicated  above,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  deletion  of  lines  13 
through  24  on  page  5  of  the  Union  Calendar 
print,  which  authorize  purchase  of  the 
er'    'r"  permits. 

5.  Precedent  Issue.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Justice  cannot  be  done  for  Taos  Pueblo 
because  other  tribes  might  then  seek  similar 
legislation.  The  Interior  Department  has 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  Is  the  only 
Instance  In  which  land  claimed  by  a  tribe 
has  been  continuously  used  and  occupied  by 
the  claimant,  and  that  no  other  tribe  has  a 
claim  pending  solely  for  religious  and  tradi- 
tional use. 

The  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  has  stated  in  a  letter  submitted 
herewith  that  to  his  knowledge  "this  Is  tlje 


only  petition  filed  before  the  Commission 
wherein  the  plaintiff  tribe  has  requested  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  the  land  in  trust 
rather   than   a   money   Judgment." 

A  list  of  prior  legislation  submitted  in  the 
record  of  the  1968  Senate  hearing  (pp.  74- 
75)  Includes  two  statutes  enacted  by  Con- 
gress which  turned  over  large  tracts  of  Gov- 
ernment land  to  tribes  in  New  Mexico:  Pub- 
lic Law  81-226.  which  transferred  612,000 
acres  to  seven  New  Mexico  Pueblos  and  a 
Navajo  group,  and  Public  Law  84-926,  which 
transferred  41,212  acres  to  Zia  Pueblo  and 
36,352  acres  to  Jemez  Pueblo.  Those  statutes 
involved  land  for  economic  use,  not  religious 
use  as  in  our  case,  and  would  therefore  be 
far  more  likely  to  serve  as  precedents  than 
H.R.  471. 

SUMMABT 

Under  S.  750  our  use  of  the  watershed 
would  be  disrupted  and  our  religious  life 
destroyed.  No  longer  could  we  congregate 
with  privacy  at  holy  places;  they  would  be 
opened  to  recreatlonallsts  and  other  Inter- 
lopers. No  longer  could  we  gather  Important 
plants  In  sacred  precincts;  they  would  be 
destroyed  by  commercial  timbering,  "vegeta- 
tive manipulation,"  Increased  grazing,  or 
other  ecological  disruptions.  No  longer  could 
we  use  the  pure  water  of  Blue  Lake  and  the 
Rio  Pueblo;  it  would  be  polluted  by  timber 
operations,  clear-cutting  of  the  Engelmann 
spruce  forests,  and  removal  of  vegetation  to 
Improve  "water  yield." 

H.R.  471,  by  providing  for  a  trust  title  to 
the  entire  watershed  and  Insuring  that  the 
area  will  remain  "forever  wild"  as  a  wilder- 
ness defined  by  law,  guarantees  that  our 
religious  and  culture  life  will  be  protected 
and  sustained. 

All  Indians  yearn  for  Congress'  recognition 
of  the  right  to  preserve  their  cultures,  their 
religion,  their  tribal  governments,  and  pride 
In  their  heritage.  We  want  to  take  our  right- 
ful place  In  American  society  as  Indians.  En- 
actment of  H.R.  471  would  signal  a  new 
policy  that  vrill  henceforth  support  Indian 
efforts  to  sustain  their  culture,  their  reli- 
gions, and  their  tribal  governments.  Thus, 
H.R.  471  poses  Issues  that  are  national  In 
scope  and  touch  Indians  everywhere.  We 
\irge  you  to  proclaim  such  a  policy  by  recom- 
mending enactment  of  H.R.  471. 

The  past  and  the  future  of  our  Indian 
heritage  Is  In  your  hands. 


Text  or  H.R.  471 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat.  108), 
providing  for  the  protection  of  the  watershed 
within  the  Carson  National  Forest  for  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  In  New  Mexico,  be 
and  hereby  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  That,  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  Interests  and  welfare  of  the 
tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
of  New  Mexico,  the  following  described  lands 
and  Improvements  thereon,  upon  which 
said  Indians  depend  and  have  depended  since 
time  immemorial  for  water  supply,  forage  for 
their  domestic  livestock,  wood  and  timber 
for  their  personal  use,  and  as  the  scene  of 
certain  religious  ceremonials,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos : 

"Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Tenorio  tract  on  the  north  boundary  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  grant  In  section  22,  town- 
ship 26  north,  range  13  east; 

"thence  northwesterly  and  northeasterly 
along  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorio  tract 
to  the  point  where  It  Intersects  the  Ixsundary 
of  the  Lucero  de  Godol  or  Antonio  Martinez 
Grant; 

"thence  following  the  boundary  of  the 
Lucero  de  Godol  Grant  northeasterly,  south- 
easterly and  northerly  to  station  70  on  the 
east  boundary  of  the  survey  of  the  Lucero 


de  Godol  Grant  according  to  the  March 
1894  survey  by  United  Sates  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor John  H.  Walker  as  approved  by  the 
United  States  Surveyor's  Office,  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexico,  on  November  23,  1894; 

•thence  east  0.85  mile  long  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness, 
according  to  the  description  dated  July  1. 
1965,  and  reported  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-677 ) ; 

"thence  northeast  approximately  0.2S 
mile  to  the  top  of  an  unnamed  peak  (which 
Is  approximately  0.38  mile  southeasterly  from 
Lew  Wallace  Peak); 

"thence  northwesterly  1.63  miles  along  the 
ridgetop  through  Lew  Wallace  Peak  to  Old 
Mike  Peak; 

"thence  easterly  and  northeasterly  along 
the  ridgetop  of  the  divide  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  to  station 
numbered  109  of  said  1894  survey,  at  the 
juncture  of  the  divide  with  the  west  bound- 
ary of  the  Beaublen  and  Miranda  Grant,  New 
Mexico  (commonly  known  as  the  Maxwell 
Grant,  according  to  the  official  resurvey  C 
said  grant  executed  during  July  and  August 
1923  by  United  States  Surveyor  Glen  Ha^^te 
and  approved  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  Apn. 
28, 1926;  .  . 

"thence  southeasteriy,  southwesteriy,  and 
southeriy  along  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Maxwell  grant  to  the  north  line  of  unsur- 
veyed  section  33.  township  26  north,  range 

"theiice  southeriy  to  the  north  boundary 
of   fractional   tovrashlp  25   north,   range   15 

east; 

"thence  southeriy  and  southwesterly 
through  secUons  4,  9,  8,  and  7,  township  25 
north7  range  15  east  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  said  section  7; 

"thence  westeriy  along  the  divide  between 
the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Rio  Fernandez 
de  Taoe  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  Taoe 
Pueblo  grant; 

"thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  grant. 

"(b)   The  lands  held  In  trust  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Reservation,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  other  trust  Indian  lands:  Proi^ided. 
That  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  shall  use 
the  lands  for  traditional  purposes  only,  such 
as  reUglous  ceremonials,  hunting  and  fishing, 
a  source  of  water,  forage  for  their  domestic 
livestock,  and  wood,  timber,  and  other  nat- 
ural  resources   for   their   personal   use,   all 
subject  to  such  regulations  or  conservation 
purposes  as  the  Secretary   of  the  Interior 
may   prescribe.    Except    for   such    use«.   *«« 
lands  shaU  remain  forever  wild  and  shall  oe 
maintained   as   a  wilderness   as  defined   In 
section   2(c)    of   the    Act    of   September   3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  390).  With  the  consent  of  the 
tribe  but  not  otherwise,  nonmembers  of  the 
tribe'  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lands 
for  purposes  compatible  with  their  preser- 
vation as  a  vrildemess.  'Hie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  conservation 
measures  for  these  lands.  Including,  without 
limitation,   protection  of   forests   from  fire, 
disease.   Insects   or   trespass;    prevention   or 
elimination  of  erosion,  damaging  land  use, 
or   stream  polluUon;    and   maintenance   of 
streamfiow  and  sanitary  conditions;  and  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculttu-e  for  any  ser-.lces  or 
materials  deemed  necessary  to  Institute  or 
carry  out  any  of  such  measures. 

"(c)  Lessees  or  permittees  of  lands  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  which  are  not  In- 
cluded m  the  lands  descril>ed  In  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1933,  shall  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  renew  their  leases  or  permits  under  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
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nanner  that  such  leases  or  permits  covUd 
lave  been  renewed  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
tnacted;  but  the  Pueblo  de  Tao6  may  obtain 
ii9  relinquishment  of  any  or  all  of  such 
eases  or  permits  from  the  lessees  or  permlt- 
«es  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
)e  mutoany  agreeable.  The  Secretory  of  the 
interior  Is  authorized  to  disburse,  from  the 
ribal  funds  In  the  Treasury  o*  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  said  tribe,  eo  much 
hereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  for  such 
■eltnqiilshments  and  for  the  purchase  of  any 
Ights  or  Improvements  on  said  lands  owned 
ly  non-Indians. 

••(d)  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
lireeted  to  determine  In  accordance  with 
he  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
;ust  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049,  1050),  the  M- 
ent  to  which  the  value  of  the  interest  In 
and  conveyed  by  this  Act  should  be  credited 
o  the  United  States  or  should  be  set  off 
gainst  any  claim  of  the  Taos  Indians 
)  gainst  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENTS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOT7SX 

Page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  "Fernandez"  and 
1  osert  ■■Peman«k)". 

Page  4.  Une  5,  strike  out  "grant"  and  liisert 
'  grant;". 

Page  4,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert  a 
]ie-w  paragraph  as  follows: 

'thence  west  to  the  part  of  beginning: 
i  ontaining  approximately  48,000  acres,  more 
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Page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "or"  and  Insert 

for". 

Page  5.  line  21,  after  the  period  Insert  a 

iw  sentence  as  follows:  "The  authority  to 
]  lay  for  the  relinquishment  of  a  permit  pur- 
i  uant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  re- 
I  arded  as  a  recognition  of  any  property  right 
( I  the  permittee  In  the  land  or  Its  resources". 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "States."  and  In- 
sert "State*". 

Page  a.  after  line  4,  insert  a  new  subsection 
{  e )  83  follows : 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Impair 
*iy  vested  water  right." 

(fBJECTIONS   TO    S.    750   WrTH    COBCPAKISOK    OF 

Blot  Lake  Bn.Ls  nr  thb  BIst  Congress 

S.  750  would  amend  Section  4  of  the  Act 
<|f  May  31,  1833,  to  add  approximately  4,600 
»  to  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness,  tt 
•^ould  set  aside  approximately  1.640  acres 
1 1thln  that  wll.::emess  area  for  the  exclusive 
iM  of  the  Taos  Indians,  and  It  would  ex- 
p  and  the  existing  permit  area  to  Include 
ajtSOO  acrea.  It  omits  the  area  outside  the 
listing  permit  along  the  eastern  boundary 
ojt  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  watershed. 

H.K.  471,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  that 
tlie  entire  48,000  acre  tract  (including  tbe 
eisterly  portion  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos 
V  iterihed)  shall  remain  forever  wild,  and 
•  laU  be  maintained  as  a  wilderness  which 
tie  Taoe  Indians  may  use  for  their  tradl- 
tonal  purposes  only,  such  as  reJlglmis  cere- 
B  Lonles,  hunting  and  fishing,  a  source  of 
^aler,  forage  for  their  domestic  livestock, 
and  wood,  timber  and  other  natmtd  re- 
s  mrces  for  their  sole  use,  subject  to  regula- 
tons  prescribed  for  conservation  puiponeu 
t  J  tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  comparl- 
fl  «  of  the  provisions  of  S.  750  and  H.R.  471 
t  )UoiW8  this  memorandxim. 

S.  750  la  highly  obJecUonable  In  two  prl- 
Diary  respects;  It  falls  to  recognize  that  the 
Iftos  Indians  in  fact  need  the  entire  48,000 
axes  (including  the  eaetem  section  of  tlie 
Elo  Pueblo  de  Taos  watershed)  for  their 
ri  llglous  and  ceremonial  purposes;  and  It 
fi  ^Us  to  preserve  the  entire  48.000  acres  as  a 
wilderness  area.  S.  750  Is  based  upon  the 
fi  Jse  assumption  that  the  Indians  need  only 

small  area  around  Blue  Lake  for  their  rell- 
g  ovis  piirposee,  and  It  excludes  ahnoet  90% 
or  the  watershed  from  wUdemese  statw. 
1  bus,  S.  750  Invttea  the  development  of  oo«n- 
n  erclal  timber  operations  wlthtn  the  Indl- 
a  is'  reMglotis  sanctuary,  and  It  expressly  di- 


rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  manage 
the  watershed  in  a  manner  that  would  un- 
doubtedly Interfere  with  the  natural  ecology. 
This  is  provided  In  Section  3(c)  of  S.  750 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Through  extension  and  Improvement  of 
the  forest  and  other  vegetative  cover  In  the 
permit  area  the  Secretary  shall  manage  the 
area  in  accordance  with  accepted  watershed 
management  principles  so  as  to  provide  op- 
timum quantities  and  quality  of  water  from 
the  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  and  others  depending  on  the  Rio 
Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Hlo  Lucero  for  water. 

Not  only  is  manipulation  of  the  natural 
vegetation  unnecessary,  but  disturbance  of 
the  natural  ecology  of  the  watershed  will  dis- 
rupt the  Indians  traditional  religious  prac- 
tices. 

II  Congress  recognizes  the  Indians  religious 
needs,  it  should  meet  those  needs  fully.  S. 
750  would  recognize  the  Indiana'  need  to  use 
the  land  in  the  practice  of  their  religion,  but 
it  would  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  undis- 
turbed lise  of  mosi  of  the  area  they  require. 
They  would  be  relegated  as  It  were,  to  the 
last  row  of  pews  in  their  "church." 

If  a  wilderness  area  is  desirable  in  the 
water^ied  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos,  the 
wilderness  should  encompass  tiie  entire 
watershed  and  not  be  limited  to  a  small  suva 
around  Wheeler  Peak.  Apparently,  the  reason 
S.  730  limits  the  wilderness  area  la  to  open 
the  way  to  commercial  timber  operations 
and  manipulations  of  the  ecology  under  the 
guise  of  "watershed  management."  Those 
practices  are  not  warranted  as  conservation 
measures,  and  they  will  surely  destroy  the 
reUglon  of  the  Taos  Indians. 

The  return  of  Blue  Lake  area  to  the  Taos 
Pueblo,  as  provided  in  HJl.  471.  has  become 
an  issue  of  national  importance  to  Tnrti^n 
tribes  throughout  the  country.  Enactment 
of  HJl.  471  would  signal  to  them  a  new  na- 
tional policy  which  recognizes  and  supporte 
Uie  tribal  cultures  and  religions  of  inritmrm 
everywh«:e.  Enactment  of  8.  750,  c»  the  other 
hand,  would  be  understood  by  inrti^na  m  an 
attempt  to  destroy  Indian  cultures  and  reli- 
gion. S.  750  should  be  rejected. 

CouPAXisoN  or  Blvk  Lakx  Bnxs  ui  thb 
I  91ST  CoNsaass 

LAND  OWNEBSHnP  AND  FDRPOSK 

H.R.  471:  The  48,000-acre  area  would  Iw 
held  as  a  >dngle  unit  by  the  Government  in 
trust  for  Taos  PueWo  for  traditional  and 
religious  uses  only.  No  economic  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  tribe. 

8.  760:  All  of  the  land  would  cmtinue  to 
be  held  by  the  Oovemment  as  a  part  of  tbe 
CaraoQ  National  PoreKt.  The  Rio  Pueblo 
watershed  would  be  subdivided  Into  units  for 
various  purpoees.  permitting  the  Indians  ex- 
clusive religious  use  of  only  1,640  acres.  An 
additional  34.500  acres  would  be  subject  to 
a  modified  veralon  oC  the  Indians'  present 
special- use  permit. 

GOVERNMENT  LIABIUTT 

HJt.  471:  Under  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission judgment  that  the  land  was  unjustly 
seized  and  that  the  tribe  has  never  been  com- 
pensated, the  Government  la  liable  for  com- 
pensation. H.B.  471  would  satisfy  this  judg- 
ment by  returning  the  land  Itself,  thereby 
saving  the  Government  the  cost  of  a  money 
award. 

S.  750  woiUd  not  satisfy  the  Judgment 
against  the  Government.  Under  that  Judg- 
ment, the  value  of  the  tribe's  special-use  per- 
mit since  1940  will  be  deducted  from  the 
award  for  lands  in  the  Town  ot  Taos,  regard- 
lew  of  whether  the  Blue  Lake  Area  is  r»- 
t«nmed  to  the  tribe  or  not.  Under  S.  750,  the 
Government  would  still  be  liable  for  the  full 
value  of  the  Blue  Lake  Area. 

BaBFONsiBn,Trr  worn  oonsxivatiok 
H.R.  471 :  The  Government  wotild  continue 
to  be  responslUe  for  conservation  of  the  area. 
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Jurisdiction  would  be  transferred  frtm  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  Interior.  The  land 
would  then  automatically  come  under  an 
existing  mter-agency  agreement  providine 
for  Forest  Service  cooperation  in  fightlnp 
fires  on  Indian  lands,  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment for  controlling  insect  infestations  In 
addition,  H.R.  471  explicitly  authorizes  a  con- 
tract  between  the  agencies  for  these  purposes 
S.  750:  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  have  unilateral  responsibility  for  con- 
servation measures. 

PRESERVATION   Of   WnjlESMESS 

HR.  471 :  The  entire  48,000-acre  area  would 
be  preserved  as  a  wilderness,  as  the  Indians 
have  preserved  it  from  time  immemorial, 

S.  750:  Only  4,600  acres  would  be  preserred 
as  a  wilderness  by  Incorporation  in  th« 
Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  area. 

CONSERVATION  PRACTICES 

Hjl.  471:  Conservation  practices  would  be 
limited  to  those  appropriate  to  a  wilderness 
area.  These  would  include  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  land  and  purity  of 
the  water  supply,  as  well  as  fire  and  infesta- 
tion control. 

S.  750:  The  Forest  Service  would  be  au- 
thorized to  apply  controversial  measures  to 
increase  water  yields  In  all  but  the  4,600-acre 
wilderness  section  of  the  watershed.  These 
measures,  advocated  In  pubUc  bearings  by 
the  Fwest  Service.  Include  logging,  fencing 
off  pasture  units  and  "vegetative  manipula- 
tion." The  application  of  these  measures  in 
other  Southwestern  watersheds  ha.s  raised  an 
outcry  among  conservationists  against  re- 
sultant defacement  of  the  landscape  and 
silting  of  water  supplies  which,  among  other 
things,  adversely  affects  downstream  fishing. 

COMMERCIAL    LOGGINO 

H.R.  471 :  No  commercial  logging  permitted, 
B.  750:  As  indicated  above,  logging  would 
be  permitted  at  discretion  of  the  Forest  8erv- 
loe  in  all  but  4,600  acres.  In  portions  of  the 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  watershed  where  com- 
mercial logging  has  already  been  proposed 
by  the  Forest  Service,  Engleman  spruce  pre- 
dominates. Engleman  spruce  is  always  clear- 
cut  in  checkerboarded  blocks  of  20  acres,  to 
prevent  wind  damage.  The  result  is  devastat- 
ing to  the  landscape. 

PBE3SNT   GBAZING   PEBM1T8 

H.R.  471 :  Existing  non-Indian  grazing  per- 
mits in  the  east  side  of  the  watershed  would 
continue  In  effect.  TTie  tribe  would  be  au- 
thorhsed  to  ptirchase  relinquishment  of  the 
permits  only  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
permittees. 

S.  750:  Permits  would  continue  at  discre- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service. 

ft;blic  bktbt  and  Bauaotis  pbivact 
HJl.  471:  Public  entry  for  purposes  com- 
patible with  wilderness  preservation  may  be 
permitted  with  the  oMusent  of  the  tribe.  This 
would  allow  the  tribe  to  protect  Its  religious 
privacy.  Religious  activities  occiur  throughout 
the  area,  where  young  men  receive  their 
training  and  religious  societies  go  to  perform 
sacred  obligations  year-round.  The  presence 
of  otrtsiders  prevents  the  performance  of 
these  rites,  and  therefore  privacy  is  essential. 
8.  750:  The  present  permit  system  would 
continue  on  84,500  acres,  allowing  issuance 
of  permits  to  non-Indiana  only  If  approved 
by  the  tribe.  Of  the  4,600  acres  added  to  the 
Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  area,  3.000  acres 
surrounding  the  exclusive  rellglous-use  area 
in  the  heart  of  the  sacred  land  would  be 
open  to  the  public.  This  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  control  intrusion  by  outsiders 
upon  the  private  religious  activities  of  the 
Indians.  Logging  and  "vegetative  manipula- 
tion" would  destroy  the  natural  values  essen- 
tial to  the  Indians'  religion.  The  total  effect 
of  8.  760  would  be  to  desanctlfy  most  of  the 
area  and  destroy  the  Indians'  religion. 
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CONFLICTS   OF   IN-rEREST 

H  R  471  ■would  end  repeated  conflicts  and 
misunderstandings  between  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice  and  the  tribe  over  needs  and  rights  of 
the  Indians  as  opposed  to  the  multiple-use 
nollcles  of  the  Forest  Service.  It  would  relieve 
ilie  Forest  Service  of  the  burden  of  admmls- 
t»nng  sacred  Indian  land  as  a  natural  re- 
source for  conflicting  purposes. 

S  750  would  continue  and  intensify  the 
problems  and  conflicts  inherent  in  the  per- 
mit system. 

rece.nt    Newspaper    EorroRiALS    Supporting 

H.R.  471 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1970) 
Justice  for  the  First  Americans 
Wlien  Europeans  first  arrived  on  this  con- 
tinent and  spread  Into  its  Interior,  they 
found  a  people  whose  ancestors  had  come 
from  Asia  25,000  years  earlier  and  had  long 
since  mastered  the  North  American  environ- 
ment as  hunters,  agriculturists,  or  fisher- 
men. The  various  Indian  tribes  boasted  com- 
plex cultures  and  religious  systems,  technol- 
ogies adequate  to  their  need,  and  proud 
traditions. 

However,  those  first  generations  of  Euro- 
peans saw  the  Indians  only  as  inferior 
beings  to  be  conquered  and  destroyed  so 
that  the  continent  could  be  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  newcomers  and  their 
descendants.  Today,  this  long  era  of  bru- 
tal conquest  Is  ancient  history;  most  of  the 
continent  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  victors; 
and  the  majority  of  remaining  Indians  live 
In  abject  poverty,  "the  most  deprived  and 
most  isolated  minority  group  In  our  nation," 
as  President  Nixon  termed  them  the  other 
day  In  presenting  his  constructive  new  In- 
dian program. 

The  conquest  cannot  be  reversed,  but  the 
Indians  can  be  helped  to  lift  themselves 
from  poverty,  to  improve  their  education 
and  health,  and  corporately— tribe  by  tribe, 
band  by  band — to  be  masters  of  their  own 
future  destinies  so  they  can  retain  or  dis- 
card their  ancient  cultural  heritage  as  they 
wish.  These  essentially  are  the  goals  of  the 
Nixon  program. 

Part  of  the  task  ahead  is  to  scrap  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  The  policy  adopted  in  1953 
of  trying  to  "terminate"  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  for  the  Indians  was 
an  error.  Most  tribes—composed  mainly  of 
poverty-stricken  and  culturally  disorganized 
individuals — are  not  ready  for  full  Independ- 
ence, and  will  not  be  ready  in  the  presently 
foreseeable  future.  As  we  noted  at  the  time, 
the  termination  policy  was  premature  and 
could  only  worsen  Indian  conditions. 

If  the  Federal  trusteeship  must  remain,  it 
must  not  be — as  too  often  in  the  past — a 
stifling  paternalism  that  Imposes  upon  the 
Indians  policies  and  courses  of  action  re- 
flecting non-Indians'  preferences.  Much  wiser 
is  the  new  course  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, a  course  that  gives  the  Indian  com- 
munities self-respect  and  some  power  over 
Federal  programs  affecting  their  lives. 

There  should  be  no  illusion,  however,  that 
the  nation's  overdue  debt  to  the  First  Ameri- 
cans can  be  discharged  quickly  or  cheaply.  So 
great  are  the  needs  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nities after  centuries  of  neglect  or  worse, 
that  the  Increased  sums  the  President  has 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  are  only  the 
first  small  downpayments  on  the  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  expenditures  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  cecades  ahead. 

Of  particular  symbolic  Importance  Is  the 
President's  endorsement  of  the  return  of  the 
Blue  Lake  and  Its  48,000-acre  watershed  in 
New  Mexico  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  tribe  for 
which  the  area  has  special  sacred  signifi- 
cance. Only  the  ignorance  or  the  indifference 
which  has  so  often  and  dlsgracefviUy  marked 
Washington's  past  Indian  policies  accounts 
for  the   uniortunate    decision   in    1906   to 


remove  that  land  from  control  of  its  proper 
owners.  The  House  has  twice  passed  a  bill 
to  rectify  this  historic  Injustice,  and  it  is 
shameful  that  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
and  his  allies  in  the  Senate  are  blocking  the 
bill  in  that  chamber.  The  compassion  that 
marks  Mr.  Nixon's  attitude  in  this  case 
makes  all  the  more  bewildering  the  fact 
that  his  message  ignores  the  land  claims  of 
Indians  and  other  natives  in  Alaska. 

But  the  new  Nixon  program  as  a  whole 
gives  great  hope— If  followed  up  by  action 
and  sufficient  funds— that  a  new  era  may  at 
last  be  opening  for  the  American  Indian. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  10,  1970) 
New  Era  for  Indians 
A  square  deal  for  the  American  Indians 
seems  finally  to  be  taking  shape.  President 
Nixon  deserves  commendation  for  his  sub- 
stantive and  forceftil  message  of  July  8, 
telling  the  Congress  It  is  time  'for  a  new  era 
in  which  the  Indian  future  Is  determined  by 
Indian  acts  and  Indian  decisions. " 

Mr.  Nixon's  statement  on  Wednesday, 
which  was  delivered  at  a  White  House  meet- 
ing with  Indian  leaders,  proclaimed  a  sharp 
departure  In  federal  policy.  He  has  agreed 
to  the  Indians'  demands  that  they  be  given 
operational  control  of  many  federally  fi- 
nanced programs  which  aid  them,  and  that 
government  assistance  be  continued.  Mr. 
Nixon  went  bevond  that,  advocating  an  en- 
largement of  expenditures,  and  he  endorsed 
a  pending  House  resolution  that  would  re- 
turn to  a  New  Mexico  tribe  48.000  acres  of 
sacred  laud.  Denouncing  the  "centuries  of 
Injustice  "  endured  by  the  Indians,  he  pro- 
posed some  solid  programs  to  bolster  the 
livelihood,  health,  education  and  pride  of  the 
"first  Americans."  Aid  is  envisioned  not  only 
for  tribes  on  reservations,  but  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Indians  in  poor  urban 
areas. 

Indians  are  heartened  by  this  support  for 
removal  of  what  they  perceive  as  the  blight 
of  paternalism— the  ordering  of  their  af- 
fairs by  federal  officials  and  field  workers. 
They  feel  that  lack  of  self-determination 
has  eroded  Indian  pride.  Also,  they  had 
feared  a  scaledown  of  government  aid,  since 
Interior  Secretary  Hlckel  a  year  ago  said 
that  they  were  too  dependent  on  federal  up- 
keep and  would  have  to  "cut  the  cord." 
With  their  problems  of  poverty,  health,  Isola- 
tion and  confiict  with  the  dominant  society, 
that  is  unthinkable  to  them.  So  the  Presi- 
dent's reassurances  were  a  great  relief. 

No  doubt  their  victory  at  the  White  House 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  a  rising  mili- 
tancy among  young  Indians  and  a  deepening 
grlmness  among  older  ones.  Last  October, 
Hlckel  was  almost  booed  off  the  stage  when 
he  addressed  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  at  Albuquerque,  and  of  course 
there  are  those  war  whoops  at  Alcatraz.  But 
Vice  President  Agnew  edso  spoke  at  the  Al- 
buquerque meeting  and  indicated  that  some- 
thing new  was  in  the  wind.  "It  is  important 
to  remember,"  he  said,  "that  federal  support 
of  Indian  services  is  to  a  great  extent  legally 
due  the  Indian  community.  These  are  not 
services  offered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  solemn  obligations.  .  .  ." 

Congress  should  adopt  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
posals, giving  fresh  hope  to  these  abused 
citizens  who  carry  a  peculiar  burden  of  his- 
tory. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  July  10,  1970) 

Daylight  for  American  Indian? 
The  Nixon  Administration,  faulted  with 
good  cause  for  its  faint-hearted  response  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  black  Ameri- 
cans, has  reacted  with  praiseworthy  boldness 
and  conviction  to  the  long-unheeded  griev- 
ances of  the  nation's  Indians.  Cynics  may  ob- 
serve that  this  Is  safer  political  ground:  it 
is  nevertheless  full-scale,  ungrudging  recog- 
nition of  Inhumanities  too  long  ignored. 


In  a  message  to  Congress  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Nixon  deplored  "centuries  of  injustice" 
toward  Indians,  proposed  meaningful  re- 
forms of  the  Justly  resented  policy  of  "ter- 
mination" of  national  responsibility  for  tha 
Indians'  dilemma,  threw  his  support  behind 
legislation  returning  48,000  acres  of  sacred 
land  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  tribe 
and  pledged  to  seek  more  money  for  pro- 
grams benefiting  ti.e  Indian. 

Sen.  Harris  (D-Okla),  the  former  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  chairman  who  is 
the  Capital's  leading  spokesman  on  Indian 
affairs,  hailed  Nixon's  message  as  "forward- 
looking  and  progressive."  That  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan support  should  greet  the  Presidents 
proposals  in  Congress. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  1970| 
A  New  Future  for  Indians? 
Because  the  world  of  the  some  600.000 
American  Indians  is  filled  with  so  much  suf- 
fering and  frustration.  President  Nixon's 
message  to  Congress  could  not  and  did  not 
try  to  describe  It.  Instead,  the  President  suc- 
cinctly deplored  a  history  of  white  "aggres- 
sion, broken  agreements.  Intermittent  re- 
morse and  prolonged  failure"  In  relations 
with  Indians,  and  went  on  to  make  a  series 
of  broad  and  rectifying  proposals. 

The  new  pyollcy  would  allow  Indians,  for 
once,  to  run  their  own  lives  free  of  outside 
paternalism  and  pressure.  Specifically,  the 
legislation  would  let  any  tribe  or  group  of 
tribes  vote  to  assume  all  or  part  of  the  fed- 
eral programs  that  affect  them  locally.  As 
more  and  more  young  Indians  become  im- 
patient with  the  Blow  pace  of  social  change, 
as  prompted  from  Washington,  local  con- 
trol has  become  a  must.  In  line  with  this  Is 
the  President's  idea  that  Indian  communities 
should  run  their  own  schools  where  possible. 
The  Navajo  Community  College  In  Many 
Farms,  Ariz.,  is  the  best  example  of  Indian 
controlled  education.  Future  federal  funds 
for  the  college,  which  the  President  did  not 
talk  about,  will  be  decided  on  shortly  by  a 
congi-esslonal  appropriations  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Other  recommendations  that  can  only  im- 
prove matters  include  more  money  for  Indian 
social  programs,  a  new  post  in  the  Interior 
Department  that  would  put  Indian  affairs 
In  the  hands  of  an  assistant  secretary,  a 
repudiation  of  the  dreaded  termination 
policy  that  lets  the  government,  not  the 
Indians,  decide  when  the  trustee  relationship 
should  end.  To  show  that  his  words  are  ac- 
companied by  action,  the  President  endorsed 
the  controversial  proposal— already  passed  by 
the  House — ^that  would  return  48,000  acres 
of  land  near  Blue  Lake,  New  Mexico,  to  the 
Taos-Pueblo  Indians,  property  the  US.  gov- 
ernment now  admits  It  stole  in  1906.  Land 
has  perhaps  more  meaning  to  the  Indians 
than  anything  else,  and  the  current  efforts 
of  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  to  block  this  bill  should  be 
defeated. 

The  Indians  know  that  too  many  white 
Americans  still  view  them  as  a  conquered 
people — prisoners  of  war,  really— for  a  White 
House  message  to  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  nation's  attitude  toward  them.  More- 
over, Indians  have  had  their  hopes  raised 
over  the  years  by  top-level  recommendations 
made  one  day — and  forgotten  the  next.  But 
Mr.  Nixon's  admirable  message  could  make  a 
difference  this  time  around  because  the 
Indians  themselves  are  now  a  little  more 
vocal  and  active  in  demanding  their  rights 
and  more  and  more  white  Americans  have 
Joined  their  struggle  in  a  serious  way. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  11,  1970) 
Hop«  FOR  Indians? 
In   a  special  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  "a  new  era"  In  which 
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Indian  future  Is  determined  by  Indian 
acts  and  Indian  decisions."  U  only  earlier 
Pri  sidents  like  Andrew  Jackson  and  others 
hr  1  thought  that  way,  the  Indians  could 
^a  -e  been  spared  much  suffering  and  degra- 
da  ion,  and  the  national  honor  some  of  its 
del  pest  stains. 

he  Indian  problem  is  as  tough  as  It  is 
part     because     Indian     culture     is     far 
individualistic  than  the  culture  preva- 
in  the  United  States.  American  Indians 
e  strong  ties  to  the  ancestral  land  and 
vely  sense  of   being  part  of   tribal   life. 
Tlity   do   not  shift  residence   as   readily   as 
Americans  do,  and  the  form  of  property 
owhership  natural  to  them  is  collective  rather 
thin  personal. 

ntll  the  20th  century,  the  best  treatment 
United  States  government  was  prepared 
give  the  Indian-s  was  to  shove  them  into 
[so   apparently   worthless   that 
did  not  much  want  them )   and  sub- 
them  to  an  oppressive  and  ungenerous 
palernalism.  Generations  of  life  under  these 
COI  dltlons  bred  into  most  Indians  a  despair 
profound  as  their  distrust  of  the  forked 
toqgues  of  palefaces. 

t  last,  the  government  and  the  Indians' 
disinterested    white    friends    and    the 
( Hans  themselves  share  the  conviction  that 
ians  need  and  should  have  considerably 
onomy  without  loss  of  tribal  life.  Not  long 
the  federal  government  adopted  a  policy 
"termination" — which  meant  liquidating 
trlial  assets  in  a  one-time  distribution   to 
viduals  on  the  tribal  lists.  This  was  hard 
Indians  as  well  as  on  the  timber  market, 
was  staggered  when  even  one  whole 
reservation   went  on  sale  at  one   time.  Now 
Nixon    wisely    proposes    a    middle 
rse    between    termination    and    arbitrary 
coiltrol  over  reservation  Indians. 

(plvlng  tangible  implementation  to  the 
policy  of  considering  Indians'  wishes 
values,  the  President  recommended  re- 
storing a  tract  of  national  forest  land  to  the 
T* «  Pueblo  tribe  for  which  it  has  great 
rel  gious  value.  We  hope  that  Congress  will 
res  }ect  wise  Presidential  leadership  in  Indian 
afTi  ,irs.  It  has  in  the  past  gone  along  only 
toe  willingly  with  deplorable  executive  poli- 
cies for  our  Indian  minority. 


(F^m  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June   21, 
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Induns  Make  Theik  Stand 

"the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  are  hopeful  that 
th(  ir  long  struggle  to  regain  at  least  a  good 
of  the  land  taken  from  them  in  1906 
end  successfully  this  year. 
Ituch  of  the  success  of  their  efforts  could 
del  end  on  a  hearing  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Inc  lan  Affairs  subcommittee  on  July  9  in 
Washington,  D.C.  For  the  occasion,  the  90- 
old  spiritual  leader  of  the  tribe,  Juan 
Tesus  Romero,  is  expected  to  make  his  first 
ane  trip  in  order  to  testify. 
Ilomero  and  his  people  contend  that 
13C|000  acres  of  their  land  was  taken  from 
in  1906  for  the  Carson  National  Forest, 
insist  that  at  least  48.000  acres  of  it  be 
including  the  Blue  Lake  area, 
ch  has  religious  significance  for  the  tribe. 
Aitually,  the  Taos  have  been  occupying 
land  for  centuries.  After  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernknent  took  it  over  for  parklands,  the 
trilesmen  were  told  they  could  use  it,  with 
res  rictiona. 
/jccording  to  a  congressional  act,  which 
t  into  effect  in  1940,  the  Indians  have  a 
permit  to  use  the  land  for  50  years.  But  the 
feel  they  shouldn't  need  any  per- 
to  occupy  their  own  land. 
U.S.  Indian  Claims  Commission  agrees 
the  tribe's  claim.  It  sUted  in  1965  that 
tribal  lands   were  taken  "without  pay- 
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ment  or  compensation."  It  said  the  Taos 
should  be  paid  for  the  130,000  acres  at  1906 
value,  which  isn't  much  of  a  bargain. 

The  Taos,  however,  want  title  to  the  land, 
not  the  money. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  September  will  give  the 
Indians  the  48,000  acres  they  want. 

But  the  bill  is  being  blocked  In  the  Senate 
mainly  because  of  the  opposition  to  it  by 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.M.).  He 
has  a  companion  bill  which  would  set  aside 
4000  acres  of  wilderness  for  the  Indians.  The 
tribe  rejects  the  Senate  measure. 

Senate  sympathy  has  been  mounting  on 
the  side  of  the  Taos.  And  when  the  hearing 
comes  up  next  month  in  Washington,  Ander- 
son may  end  up  feeling  like  the  last  of  tne 
Indian  fighters. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  July  14, 

1970] 

The  Taos  Pueblo  Claim 

Most  Americans  doubtless  would  be  out- 
raged If  the  Federal  Government  adopted  a 
policy  that  resulted  In  chopping  up  furni- 
ture in  all  the  churches  for  firewood  and 
turning  the  sanctuaries  into  iKiwling  alleys. 
Yet  this  in  essence  is  what  the  Government 
has  done  in  the  case  of  Blue  Lake  In  New 
Mexico,  a  small  body  of  water  with  a  48,000- 
acre  watershed  that  has  been  sacred  to  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians  for  800  years.  The  In- 
dians consider  Blue  Lake  the  source  of  all  life 
and  the  retreat  of  souls  after  death. 

In  1906,  the  lake  and  watershed  were  taken 
from  the  Indians  and  were  made  part  of  the 
Carson  National  Forest.  Fish  have  been 
stocked  in  sacred  lakes  and  .streams,  facilities 
for  outdoorsmen  have  been  built  near  shrines 
and  forest  lands  have  been  leased  to  timber- 
ing Interests.  "These  acts,"  says  Interior  Sec- 
retary Hlckel,  "had  the  same  meaning  to  the 
Indians  as  vandalizing  a  church  would  have 
to  the  Christian  community." 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  House  has 
passed  a  bill  that  would  return  the  48,000 
acres  to  the  Indians,  who  have  refused  the 
cash  compensation  the  Government  has  of- 
fered for  the  land.  The  bill  now  Is  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  it  has  the  warm  endorsement  of 
President  Nixon.  It  also  has,  however,  the 
opposition  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  is 
reluctant  to  give  up  timber  leasing,  and  its 
ally.  Senator  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  who 
has  been  successful  in  blocking  the  legisla- 
tion. The  Senator  has  Introduced  his  own  bill 
that  would  set  aside  1640  acres  around  Blue 
Lake  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Indians. 

The  Indians  claim  that  the  return  of  Blue 
Lake  and  its  watershed  is  essential  to  their 
way  of  life.  In  the  Taos  Pueblo  form  of  gov- 
ernment, religion  forms  the  basis  of  civil 
government  and  officials  are  selected  by  re- 
ligious leaders.  The  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship, in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the  land 
around  Blue  Lake.  To  compare  the  cultural 
importance  of  Blue  Lake  to  the  Taos  Pueblo 
with  the  economic  returns  on  a  few  timber 
leases  is  absurd.  The  Indians  have  a  right  to 
this  land. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)    Tribune, 
Aug.  23,  19701 

Indian  Land  Is  Symbol,  But  of  What? 

In  his  Indian  affairs  message  to  Congress 
six  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  proclaimed  a 
"new  commitment"  to  the  American  Indian. 
The  President  cited  one  specific  Injustice 
when  he  called  for  "prompt"  rettu-n  to  the 
New  Mexico  Taos  Indians  of  the  "Blue  Lake" 
land  seized  from  them  for  a  national  forest 
in  1906.  ''Such  an  action  would  stand  as  an 
important  symbol  of  this  government's  re- 
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sponsiveness  to  the  Just  grievances  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,"  said  the  President. 

A  month  ago,  Mr.  Nixon's  special  assistant 
Leonard  Garment,  went  to  New  Mexico  and 
told  the  tribe,  "You  have  my  word  that  this 
administration  will  do  its  utmost  to  see  that 
this  legislation  restoring  these  lands  to  you 
is  passed." 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee's  subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  has  yet  to  schedule 
a  vote  on  the  Taos  claim,  although  it  was 
heard  July  8.  The  subcommittee  chaired  by 
Sen.  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  has  twice 
in  past  years  killed  House-passed  bills  re- 
storing the  tribal  lands,  both  times  by  falling 
to  vote. 

The  problem  is  that  Sen.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico  opposes  the  bill.  He  is  senior  member 
of  the  Interior  Committee  and  of  McGoverns 
subcommittee.  The  Indians  believe  that  An- 
derson wants  the  land  retained  because  It 
contains  valuable  timber  and  water.  "Ander- 
son and  the  Taos  are  anything  but  fast 
friends,"  says  one  Indian  affairs  expert,  add- 
ing, "The  senator  is  the  rea:  hangup."  Ander- 
son wants  to  grant  the  Indians  use  (but  not 
possession)  of  only  1,640  acres. 

The  Blue  Lake  is  sacred  to  the  Indians. 
They  believe  it  essential  to  gain  back  48,000 
acres  to  achieve  religious  privacy  and  to  as- 
sure that  commercial  activities  cease  in  the 
area.  The  request  is  reasonable.  The  tribe 
has  occupied  the  land  for  600  years.  In  1965, 
the  U.S.  Indian  Claims  Commission  ruled 
that  130,000  acres  rightfully  belong  to  the 
Taos.  They  refused  compensation  and  are 
requesting  only  the  smaller  area,  which  they 
consider  essential  to  their  religious  freedoir. 

The  administration  is  not  working  actively 
to  advance  the  bill,  according  to  several  per- 
sons connected  with  the  matter  in  Wash- 
ington. McGovern,  though  privately  for  the 
bill,  has  let  it  die  twice  in  deference  to  An- 
derson, who  is  said  to  be  "negotiating"  with 
the  tribe. 

So  far.  the  Blue  Lake  case  is  not  sym- 
bolic of,  as  Mr.  Nixon  put  it,  "the  govern- 
ment's responsiveness  to  Just  grievances." 
Rather  it  symbolizes  that  the  administration 
is  more  interested  in  rhetoric  than  promises 
and  that  the  Senate  and  its  Interior  Com- 
mittee are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  jus- 
tice to  the  desires  of  one  powerful  senior 
senator. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Oct.  16, 

1970) 

Anderson  Runs  Into  Strong  Opposition  on 

Taos   Indian   Bill 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Washington. — A  possible  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  1972,  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern 
D-S.D.,  is  not  buying  the  compromise  Sen. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  D-N.M.,  has  worked  out 
for  the  Taos  Indians. 

Losing  McGovern  is  a  blow  to  Anderson, 
since  McGovern  not  only  is  a  leader  among 
Senate  liberals  but  he  is  Chairman  of  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Subcommittee,  where  the  Taos 
argument  has  been  waged. 

The  Anderson  compromise,  product  of  the 
parent  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, heads  into  the  Senate  chamber  for  a 
showdown  de'oate  when  Congress  comes  back 
next  month  from  its  election-time  break. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  Interior 
chairman,  is  likely  to  prosecute  tlie  case  for 
a  compromise  for  Anderson,  who  no  longer 
can  handle  a  vigorous  or  prolonged  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Half  the  Democrats  and  half  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  McGovern  subcommittee  are 
against  the  bill  Anderson — also  a  meml>er  of 
that  subcommittee — has  produced. 

Besides  McGovern,  subcommittee  members 
Quentin  N.  Burdick,  D-N.D.,  and  Mike  Gravel, 
D-Alaska,  are  against  Anderson  on  this  one. 
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So  are  Republicans  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Wyo., 
and  Henrv  Bellmon.  Okla. 

So  is  President  Nixon.  So  are  Interior  Sec- 
retary Walter  J.  Hickel  and  his  Democratic 
predecessor  Steward  L.  Udall. 

McGovern  is  the  key  to  the  opposition, 
since  senators  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  the 
views  ol  chairmen  who  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  legislation  at  hand. 

But  Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris.  D-Okla.,  will  front 
the  fight  on  the  floor  to  shoot  down  the 
Anderson  compromise.  Harris  is  backing  a 
more  liberal  House  version  of  the  bill— which 
is  what  the  Taos  Indians  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration are  after,  too. 

Harris  is  planning  to  circulate  a  "Dear- 
Colleague"  letter  among  Senate  members, 
seeking  majority  support  for  his  battle 
against  compromise,  when  Senate  business 
resumes  in  mid-November. 

Members  of  the  New  Mexico  GOP  hier- 
archy are  urging  the  White  House  to  pencil 
in  a  stop  in  the  Land  of  Enchantment  be- 
tween now  and  Election  Day,  Nov.  3,  for 
President   Nixon. 

The  President  will  be  in  Dallas  on  Oct.  28 
to  boost  the  Senate  candidacy  of  George 
Bush. 

Even  a  brief  stopover  next-door  in  New 
Mexico  after  that  by  Nixon  could  be  a  sig- 
nificant boost  to  the  campaigns  of  Anderson. 
Carter  and  Pete  Etomenlci  in  their  quest 
for  the  Senate   and  governorship. 

No  word — not  even  privately — from  the 
White  House  yet  on  The  Mans  Southwest 
schedule. 

Fabian  Chavez  Jr.,  the  Democrat  running 
for  Congress  against  Rep.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr., 
R-N.M.,  is  getting  the  endorsement  of  the 
powerful  New  Mexico  Education  Association. 

Lujan  has  voted  against  major  education- 
funding  legislation. 

But  indications  are  that  rank-and-file 
school  teachers  in  the  state's  first  district 
are  not  withholding  support  from  Lujan,  on 
grounds  that  he  advocates  economizing  in 
general. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  organized  la- 
bor— where  unions  these  days  formally  en- 
dorse liberals  while  the  blue-collar  workers 
go  vote  for  conservatives. 

Rep.  Ed  F.  Foreman,  R-N.M.,  starts  a  day- 
and-night  political  stumping  of  his  district 
tomorrow,  carrying  him  over  a  path  hun- 
dreds of  miles  long,  until  election  day.  Polls 
show  him  well  ahead. 

"However,  it  is  that  'poll'  taken  on  Tues- 
day, Nov.  3,  with  which  we  are  presently 
concerned,"  said  Foreman. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  (No.  1083) 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) toH.R.471. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  along 
with  other  cosponsors  of  this  proposal, 
for  the  leadership  that  they  have  shown 
in  this  matter.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
difficult  battle,  I  know,  and  they  have 
never  failed  in  their  determination,  their 
concern,  or  their  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  justice  for  the  Taos  Pueblo.  Here 
on  the  eve  of  what  I  am  hopeful  and 
confident  will  be  a  final.  Just  settlement 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  claim  for  return  of 
Blue  Lake,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
end  the  other  supporters  of  the  amend- 


ment for  their  consistent  and  persistent 
effort  in  tlie  cause  of  justice  for  the 
Taos  Pueblo. 

I  also  commend  President  Nixon  and 
the  administration  for  the  position  which 
they  have  taken  on  this  matter.  I  think 
they  have  shown  an  independent  concern 
and  a  sense  of  justice  and  commitment 
on  tliis  question,  which  strongly  and  per- 
manenily  affects  the  Taos  Pueblo  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  President.  Taos  Pueblo  is  hopeful 
that  the  Senate's  action  today  will  end 
its  long  struggle  to  regain  the  sacred  Blue 
Lake  area  taken  from  it  64  years  ago.  A 
year  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  Govei-nor  and  Council  from 
Taos,  who  explained  to  me  in  moving 
words  the  importance  of  having  their 
sacred  lands  returned  in  trust  to  them. 
These  people  are  of  one  mind.  They  are 
not  tempted  by  monetary  compensation. 
They  are  not  interested  in  commercial 
development  of  the  land.  They  are  not 
lured  by  talk  privileges,  licenses,  or  per- 
mits. They  are  unwDllng  to  compromise. 
And  in  the  matter  of  religious  freedom 
and  integrity  of  the  Taos  Indians,  they 
should  not  be  compromised. 

Almost  10  years  ago  the  Governor  of 
the  Pueblo  addressed  an  audience  in  New 
York  City.  He  said: 

Blue  Lake  is  the  most  important  of  all 
our  shrines  because  it  is  a  part  of  our  life, 
It  is  our  Indian  church. 

And  he  continued: 

You  have  beautiful  statues,  beautiful 
figures  of  representative  scenes  which  we 
now  worship,  you  and  I  together.  We  don't 
have  the  beautiful  structures  and  we  don't 
have  the  gold  temples  in  this  lake,  but  we 
have  a  sign  of  the  living  God  to  whom  we 
pray— the  living  trees,  the  evergreen  and 
spruce,  and  the  beautiful  fiowers,  and  the 
lake  Itself 

Before  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee last  June  the  Taos  Governor  re- 
emphasized  both  the  nature  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  issue : 

In  this  fight  we  are  .  .  .  struggling  to 
preserve  the  Identity  of  our  people  as  a 
tribe,  to  preserve  our  Indian  way  of  life, 
and  to  obtain  re.stitutlon  of  land  wrong- 
fully taken  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  review  here  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pueblo's  struggle  to  regain 
Blue  Lake.  The  hearings  contain  exten- 
sive documentation  on  this  point.  Nor 
will  I  attempt  a  dissertation  supporting 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Pueblo  to  the  Blue 
Lake  area.  The  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion in  1965  set  any  unsettled  disputes 
to  rest  when  it  held  that  the  sacred  Blue 
Lake  area  belonged  to  Taos  Pueblo  and 
that  "the  United  States  extinguished  In- 
dian title  to  said  lands  without  payment 
of  compensation." 

Ordinarily  this  would  have  put  the 
entire  issue  at  rest,  for  following  the 
usual  affirmation  of  title  to  lands  wrong- 
fully taken  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Claims  Commission  usually  proceeds 
to  a  determination  of  the  compensation 
to  be  afforded  the  Indians  involved.  The 
Taos  Indians,  however,  would  have  noth- 
ing of  that. 


Taos  Pueblo  will  only  accept  return 
of  the  land:  the  Commission  can  only, 
under  its  statutory  authority,  award 
money.  Thus  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  settle 
the  matter. 

The  basic  argument  in  oppasition  to 
the  HouiC  bill — which  would  return 
Blue  Lake  in  trust  to  the  Pueblo — is  that 
such  action  would  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent.  This  argument,  I  fear,  has  al- 
ready diverted  our  attention  from  the 
real  issue.'^  involved  in  this  bill.  In  effect, 
supporters  of  the  Senate  substitute  bill 
are  sayint; — and  the  bill  specifically 
finds:  That  the  Taos  had  legal  title  to 
the  land;  that  the  land  was  wrongfully 
taken;  that  the  land  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  native  religion  and  that  the  In- 
dians are  sincere  in  their  religious  at- 
tacliment  to  the  land.  The  Senate  sub- 
stitute, in  addition,  does  not  alleviate  the 
interference  with  or  pressures  on  the 
Taos  Indian  in  the  observance  of  their 
religious  ceremonies.  But,  say  supporters 
of  the  substitute,  the  amendment  might 
set  a  bad  precedent. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and.  as  we 
consider  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
substitute,  ask  ourselves : 

Does  it  afford  fullest  protection  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  by  Taos  Pueblo? 

Is  the  public's  interest  in  maintaining 
the  area  as  a  wilderness  free  from  com- 
mercial exploitation  fully  protected? 

Is  the  amendments  a  more  just  and 
fair  way  of  our  dealing  with  Taos 
Pueblo? 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
stop  congratulating  ourselves  on  how 
generous  and  imderstandlng  we  are 
when  we  pay  no  heed  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  Indian  people? 

There  are  those  who  are  saying  that 
if  this  bill  passes,  every  hill  and  lake 
will  be  sacred  sanctuary  to  nearby  In- 
dians and  every  totem  pole  a  religious 
shrine  to  neighboring  Eskimos.  Tills  is 
not  only  crass  and  offensive  to  the  native 
population  of  this  country;  it  is  particu- 
larly demeaning  to  the  Taos  Pueblo. 

I  for  one  liave  more  confidence  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  body  is  fully  capable  of 
determining  whether  a  bill  sets  some 
sanctimonious  and  tmbreakable  prece- 
dent. I  am  confident  that  we  can  look  at 
a  claim,  can  analyze  the  hearings  and 
report,  can  weigh  the  debate,  and  can 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  individual 
claim.  We  do  it  daily  on  special  claims 
and  immigration  bills.  And  we  certainly 
do  it  on  major  pieces  of  legislation. 

To  vote  against  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  substitute  bill  for  fear  of  settin;:; 
a  precedent  that  may  be  blindly  followed 
later  is  to  abdicate  our  function  and  re- 
sponsibility to  look  at  each  bill  on  its  own 
merits,  important  in  and  of  itself.  I  for 
one  am  not  willing  to  accept  this  position. 

Certainly  the  Agriculture  and  Interior 
Departments  consider  the  Taos  claim  to 
be  unique.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  see  this  as  a  precedent. 
The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
found  no  other  situation  comparable  to 
Taos  Blue  Lake.  Anthropologists  can 
find  no  claims,  like  that  of  Taos,  based 
ou  continuous  and  uninterrupted  use  of 
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for  strictly  religious  purposes. 
E  ren  the  Interior  Committee  chairman, 
tl  le  Senator  from  Washington,  who  has 
g  eat  expertise  and  extensivt;  experience 
h  Indian  legislative  matters,  observed 
tliat  the  Senate  substitute  does  not  "rep- 
resent a  precedent  for  future  cases." 

If  we  are  to  be  concerned  with  prere- 
dint,  let  uo  be  equally  concerned  with 
ti  e  precedent  that  would  be  set  by  the 
Si  nate  substitute  bill.  The  White  House 
hi  ,s  strongly  indicated  that  it  considers 
ti  at  bill  to  be  an  imdesirable  precedent 
ir  statutorily  carving  out  pieces  of  a  Na- 
t:  mal  Forest  for  "exclusive  use."  To  set 
ajart  a  section  of  such  lands,  by  statute, 
to  call  It  a  "National  Forest,"  is  not 
inconsistent  but  is  misleading  to 
public.  More  importantly,  it  is  un- 
irkable  in  terms  of  full  protection  of 
religious  practices. 
President,  last  summer,  members 
Taos  Pueblo  appeared  at  the  Senate 
hearings  on  H.R.  471.  I  was  impressed 
moved  by  their  testimony.  Govenor 
Rimero  told  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
ttee: 

>eed  that  43.000  acres  of  land  back  to  us. 
U.S.    Government    Is   not   going  to   be 
.  Taos  Pueblo  Is  not  going  to  hurt  the 
Government.  It  Is  going  to  be  preserved 
C  the  way  as  It  has  been  taken  away  from 
Indian  by  the  United  States  before  1906. 
■  Tou  believe  In  wilderness  status.  This  land 
Is    ;oin3  tc  be  kept  under  wilderness  status. 
It  Is  going  to  be  kept  that  way.  As  long  as 
good  sun  Is  going  to  give  us  light,  it 
3ur  responsiblluy  in  our  Indian  way  to 
on  this  principle  of  religious  practice. 

( :an  the  Senate  ask  for  more  than 
?  Even  the  Forest  Service  has  not 
cannot  make  such  a  strong  and  un- 
qualified commitment  to  the  people  of 
country.  And  so  I  ask  my  colleagues 
same  questions  that  the  Taos  coun- 
secretary  asked  in  the  1  earings: 
^  re  we  go:  ng  to  play  the  game  or  are  we 
gol  ig  to  establish  here  with  honeoty?  Which 
wa;    are  we  going  to  go  from  here  on  out? 

I  ret  US  be  honest  with  ourselves.  Let  us 
be  fair.  Let  us  deal  justly  with  the  Taos 
Inc  ians.  We  should  support  this  amend- 
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Mt.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
me  id  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  for  his 
eloquent  statement  and  for  his  co- 
spo^sorship  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  po.sition. 
cularly,  Mr.  President,  do  I  find 
vei-t  impressive  the  statements  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
in  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  H.R.  471,  as  passed  by  the 
of  Representatives,  would  estab- 
a  precedent.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
a  paper  which  has  been  pre- 
pared, entitled  "Reasons  Why  H.R.  471 
Woi  dd  Not  Set  a  Legislative  Precedent." 
TJiere  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fpllows: 

Why  HR.  471   Would  Not  Set  a 
LEGISLAXrVE  Pkecedent 

Taofl  Pueblo's  claim  to  the  Blue  Lake 
is  unique: 
No  other  tribe  has  a  claim  of  over 

years  standing   to  a  distinct  area  of 
continuously  used  and  occupied  by  the 

for   religious   purposes   after   depriva- 
Jf  title. 
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(b)  This  Is  the  only  instance  of  a  claim 
for  land  which,  once  restored,  would  not  be 
subject  to  commercial  development. 

(c)  In  the  words  of  the  anthropologist  Dr. 
John  J.  Bodine: 

"Tiie  Taos  claim  is  unique  becauso  if  Blue 
Lake  and  the  surrounding  lands  are  not  re- 
turned to  the  tribe  it  will  eflectively  destroy 
T.ios  ciiltuie.  No  other  Indian  tribe  can 
make  that  claim,  because  no  other  Indian 
group  today  relies  to  the  same  degree  on 
shrines  in  a  restricted  area  for  continuance 
of  its  religion."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Claims  of  other  tribes  for  land  with  no 
special  religious  significance  or  where— as 
in  most  cases — the  land  has  been  conveyed 
to  ihlrd  parties  and  completely  inapposite. 
The  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture agree  on  the  unique  nature  of  the  Taos 
claim. 

(di  Taos  Pueblo  is  not  seeking  return  of 
oaier  lands  to  which  the  liidian  Claims 
Commission  ruled  the  tribe  held  aboriginal 
title  (a  balance  of  82,000  acres). 

2.  If  any  "precedent"  were  created  by 
H.R.  471's  restoration  of  title  to  the  Pueblo, 
the  Interior  Conunittee  substitute  bill's  cre- 
ation of  a  sequestered  special  district  within 
the  national  forest  for  exclusive  use  would 
set  a  much  less  desirable  precedent. 

3.  It  is  cleaner  and  less  inimical  to  the 
public  interest  to  transfer  land  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  Taos  Indians  out  of  the 
National  Forests.  Maintaining  the  fiction 
that  exclusive-use  land  is  a  public  National 
Forest  resource  serves  neither  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  nor  of  the  United  States. 

4.  If  it  Is  objectionable  to  convey  title  to  a 
tribe  in  lieu  of  cash,  because  other  tribes 
may  seek  simUar  treatment,  it  Is  no  less  ob- 
jectionable to  give  a  tribe  exclusive  use  to 
part  of  a  National  Forest.  If  other  tribes  were 
to  want  the  same  kind  of  restricted  trust 
title  granted  to  Taos  Pueblo  under  H.R. 
471,  it  follows  that  they  would  also  want 
the  same  kind  of  exclusive  use  rights  cre- 
ated by  the  Committee  version.  The  Com- 
mittee seems  to  have  anticipated  this  point 
by  statmg  in  its  report  that  its  version  "deals 
only  with  the  specific  fact  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  claim"  and  that 
It  "does  not,  however,  represent  a  precedent 
for  future  cases."  The  same  disclaimers  ap- 
ply equally  well  to  the  House  version. 

5.  In  point  of  fact,  because  of  the  unique 
nature  of  the  Pueblo's  claim  and  the  unique 
use  to  which  it  wishes  to  put  the  land,  no 
precedent  would  be  created  by  either  re- 
storing limited  title  to  the  Pueblo  (as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  471)  or  providing  for  its  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  sacred  lands  (as  provided 
in  the  Committee  version) . 

6.  The  fact  that  Congress  here  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  single  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  Indian  claims  are  to  be  paid 
in  money  rather  than  land  does  not  require 
a  wholesale  abandonment  of  that  general 
principle,  unless  Indians  are  to  be  treated 
differently  from  other  citizens. 

7.  Congress  transfers  public  land  to  In- 
dian tribes  In  every  session  as  routine  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  if  Senators  will  read  the 
communication  from  certain  wildlife  and 
conservation  groups  placed  in  the  Record 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  they  will  find  that 
the  objections  to  the  Taos  position  by 
those  organizations  is  based  upon  the 
fear  that,  as  they  say  in  the  communica- 
tion, this  bill  will  create  a  "dangerous 
precedent." 

The  cosponsors  of  the  Taos  position, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts.  and  myself,  have  just  de- 


molished that  argument.  We  have  made 
a  clear  legislative  history  here,  on  the 
part  of   those  of  us   who  support  the 
Taos  position,  that  indeed  no  legislative 
precedent  will  be  set  by  the  passage  of 
H.R.  471  as  pas.>ed  by  tlie  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives.  Therefore,  I  think  it  will 
be  evident  to  Senators— and  I  trust  to 
these  organizations  when  they  have  read 
this  Record — that  their  objections  are 
no  longer  valid  and  that  their  fears  are 
not  justified.  I  am  certain  that  they  and 
Senators  will  be  reassured  by  the  legis- 
lative histoi-y  that  has  been  made  here 
tonight:    no   precedent   will   be  set  by 
granting  justice  in  this  individual  case 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  addition  to  the  material 
I  already  asked  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
groups  that  are  supporting  the  claims  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo.  Those  groups  include 
the  Association  of  American  Indians;  the 
AIO  Action  Council,  headed  by  Mrs.  Fred 
Harris,   the  wife   of   the   distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma;  the  Wilderness 
Society  of  Washington;    the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  all  individual  In- 
dian tribes  across  the  country;  the  Na- 
tional  Congress  of   American   Indians; 
President  Nixon;  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior;   the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Udall;  the  more  recent  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hickel;  all 
major    church    groups    in    the    United 
States,  as  well  as  major  newspapers  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SuppoRTEns  OF  House-Passed  Bill 
Major  newspapers. 
All  major  church  groups. 
Former  Secretary  Udall. 
Nixon  Administration. 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
All  individual  Indian  tribes. 
ACLU. 

Wilderness  Society,  Washington.  D.C. 
AIO  Action  Council  (Mrs.  Fred  Harris). 
Association  of  American  Indians. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks by  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
December  2,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  A.  Langley,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bap- 
tist Convention,  Washington,  D.C.  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Father,  when  uncounted  thousands  are 
swept  to  death  by  natural  catastrophes, 
and  hunger  and  pestilence  blight  human 
lives,  when  many  live  under  tyranny,  and 
hatred  and  violence  stalk  the  earth,  help 
us  to  brother  our  fellowman  after  the 
example  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 

On  the  threshold  of  Advent,  we  rejoice 
that  Thou  hast  come  into  our  world  as 
one  of  us,  sharing  our  pain,  brokenness, 
and  distress.  God  is  with  us.  Therefore 
there  is  light  and  hope  and  assurance  of 
peace. 

May  we  also  incarnate  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  bring  freedom  and  wholeness 
to  humanity.  Guide  us  to  use  Thy  re- 
sources to  bless  mankind  in  order  that 
men  may  know  the  reality  and  love  of 
God. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  17867.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  17867)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Nor.h  Dakota  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2193)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  stand;  rds  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
working  men  and  women;  to  assist 
and  encourage  States  to  participate  in 
efforts  to  assure  such  working  con- 
ditions; to  provide  for  research,  in- 
formation, education,  and  training  in 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health,  and  for  other  purposes,"  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 


Cranston,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Proutv,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr. 
Dominick  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  announced  that  tlie  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  70- 
770,  appointed  Mr.  Metcalf  to  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Tydings,  resigned. 


ASYLUM— A  TWO-WAY  STREET 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  we 
can  ever  hope  to  be  known  as  the  land 
of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the  free 
while  cravenly  returning  to  Communist 
brutality  a  human  being  wlio  seeks 
asylum  in  America  is  beyond  me.  The 
incident  involving  Soviet  Seaman  Kruse 
reflects  an  apparent  absence  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  poi'.cy  in  such  contingencies. 

I  say  "apparent  absence  of  instruc- 
tion" because  I  am  loath  to  believe  that 
either  our  State  Department  or  the  Coast 
Guard  would  designate  the  return  to  Uv- 
ing  terror  as  standard  operating  proce- 
dure for  persons  who  chose  to  risk  their 
lives  in  preference  for  this  country  at 
the  expense  of  home,  family,  and  ethnic 
ties.  The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee should  investigate  and  report  to  the 
House  concerning  the  facts  of  this  case 
without  delay. 

Asylum  is  a  two-way  street.  If  there 
are  Soviet  citizens  who  want  to  defect 
to  the  United  States  and  are  not  Trojan 
horses  in  disguise,  they  should  be  re- 
ceived by  us.  If  there  are  Americans 
who  wish  to  defect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
we  should  say  goodby  and  good  rid- 
dance. 

In  such  instances  in  addition  to  auto- 
matic loss  of  U.S.  citizenship  there  should 
be  provided  by  law  that  the  property  of 
such  former  U.S.  citizens  that  remain 
in  the  United  States  or  is  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  should  be  distributed  as  If 
they  were  dead — for  dead  they  are,  in- 
side— and  dead  we  are,  if  we  fail  to  keep 
a  beacon  light  flying  in  America  for  the 
Kruses  of  tomorrow. 


PRIVATE    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


DR.      ANTHONY     S.     MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mas- 
trian. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATKINSON,    HASERICK    &    CO.,    INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10534) 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson,  Haserick  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAUDE    G.    HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN    R.    GOSNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Oosnell. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Brown)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE    F.    MILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15415) 
for  the  relief  of  George  F.  Mills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  1390  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
COURT    OF    CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  108, 
referring  H.R.  1390  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Brown)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS  J.  BECK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4982) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Beck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 4982 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 
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Tljomas  J.  Beck  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  Uie 

of  $734.90  In  full  settlement  of  aU  hlfl 

claims  against  the  United  States  for  relm- 

'sement  of  certain  travel  and  relocation 

•enses  Incurred  at  the  time  of  his  transfer 

duty  station*  In   1967  from   Tuscaloosa, 

AJibama,  to  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 

,  while  an  employee  of  the  United  Statea 

>'al  Air  Systems  Command. 

1  Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 

this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 

be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 

agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 

In  connection  with  such  claim,  and 

same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 

contrary   notwithstanding.    Any   person 

Idlating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 

viction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 

exceeding  $1,000. 

'  V^ith  tbe  following  committee  amend- 
m€Qts: 

]  age  1.  line  6:  Strike  "$734.96"  and  Insert 
$479.96". 

e  1,  line  11:   After  "Command"  strike 

period  and  add  "and  the  said  Thomas  J. 

Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  claims  of  the 

ted    States    against    him    In    connection 

reimbursement  for  amounts  advanced 

for  that  travel." 

Sage  2.  line  2:  Strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 

cerftum  thereof". 

he    committee    amendments    were 
to. 

bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
r  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MARIA  DE  CONCEICAO 
BOTELHO  PEREniA 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  (H.R.  12990) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Conceicao 
Bolelho  Pereira. 

1  Lr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mo  is  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
witiout  prejudice. 

1  he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(M  '.  Gross)  ? 

T  tiere  was  no  objection. 


DRAGO  MIKLAUSIC 


Ibe 


A[r. 


CTerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1508) 
the  relief  of  Drago  Miklausic. 
■  .  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
Missed  over  without  prejudice, 
e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mi^;?an? 
1  here  was  no  objection. 


MATYAS  HUNYADI 

"Itie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3436) 
for  the  relief  of  Maty  as  Hunyadi. 

\  r.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, :  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  jias-sed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mic  ligan? 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 


A.  HUGHLETT  MASON 


Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5017) 
he  relief  of  A.  Hughlett  Mason. 
BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I    CHARLES  ZONARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  7955) 
for  the  reUef  of  Charles  Zonars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I     

TDAVID  Z.  GLASSMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  13805) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Z.  Glassman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  13805 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Connress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  stun 
of  $178.80  to  David  Z.  Glassman  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  full  setUement  of  his  claims 
against  the  Government  for  excess  social 
seciirtty  contributions  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  employed  by  two  employers  and  made 
caQtrlbutlons  to  both  the  social  security 
fund  and  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund 
and  his  claim  for  refund  was  not  filed  in  time 
due  to  misleading  information  received  from 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  which  led  hlxn 
to  believe  that  the  contributions  withheld  in 
this  manner  were  correct.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  dellvened  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  accovmt  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  Uxla  claim,  and  the  samie 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
gruilty  of  •  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bni  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARCOS  ROJOS  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1187)  for 
the  relief  of  Marcos  RoJos  Rodriguez. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ROGER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUC- 
CESSOR PARTNERSHIP,  ROGER 
STANLEY  AND  HAL  IRWIN,  DOING 
BUSINESS  AS  THE  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY ORCHESTRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5943) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership,  Roger  Stanley 
and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2514)  for 
the  relief  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORING     THE     SUSPENSION    OP 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  favoring  the 
suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Brown)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILIP  C.  RILEY  AND  DONALD  F. 
LANE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  11676) 
for  the  relief  of  Philip  C.  Riley  and  Don- 
ald F.  Lane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  15864) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IVLUUON  OWEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUI  (HJl.  15865) 
for  the  relief  of  Marlon  Owen. 
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Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  E.  CARROLL 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  16276) 
for  the  relief  of  WilUam  E.  CarroU. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARLO  BIANCHI  &  CO..  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  17853) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlo  Bianchi  &  Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  E.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  878)  for 
the  relief  of  James  E.  Miller. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUTH  V.  HAWLEY,  MARVIN  E. 
KRELL,  ALAINE  E.  BENIC.  AND 
GERALD  L.  THAYER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14703) 
for  the  relief  of  Ruth  V.  Hawley.  Mar- 
vin E.  Krell,  Alaine  E.  Benic,  and  Ger- 
ald L.  Thayer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WARREN  BEARCLOUD,  PERRY 
PRETTY  PAINT,  AGATHA  HORSE 
CHIEF  HOUSE,  MARIE  PRETTY 
PAINT  WALLACE,  AND  PERA 
PRETTY  PAINT  NOT  AFRAID 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15805) 
for  the  relief  of  Warren  Bearcloud,  Perry 
Pretty  Paint,  Agatha  Horse  Chief  House, 
Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace,  and  Pera 
Pretty  Paint  Not  Afraid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  15805 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  War- 


ren Bearcloud,  Perry  Pretty  Paint,  Agatha 
Horse  Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wal- 
lace, and  Pera  Pretty  Paint  Not  Afraid,  of 
Hardin,  Montana,  the  sum  of  $34,598.62  rep- 
resenting the  share,  as  heirs  of  Woman  On 
The  Top  Of  The  Mountain,  Crow  allottee 
numbered  1087,  of  $34,598.62  representing 
their  share,  as  heirs  of  Woman  were  ommlt- 
ted  from  the  estate  of  the  said  Woman  On 
The  Top  Of  The  Mountain  through  error  in 
the  administration  of  her  estate  by  the  Office 
of  the  Examiner  of  Inheritance,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
after  her  death  intestate  on  April  27,  1948. 
Such  sum  shall  be  paid  In  equal  shares  to 
such  persons  and  shall  be  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  any  and  all  of  the  claims  of  such  per- 
sons arising  out  of  the  administration  of 
the  estate  of  the  said  Woman  On  The  Top  Of 
The  Mountain. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  6:  After  "Marie  Pretty  Paint 
Wallace,"  Insert   "Nancy  Paint  Llttlellght,". 

Page  1,  Une  8:  Strike  '$34,598.62  '  and  in- 
sert "$41,518.34". 

Page  1,  line  8:  Strike  "the"  and  Insert 
"their". 

Page  1,  line  10:  Strike  "of  $34,598.62  repre- 
senting their  share,  as  heirs  of  Woman"  and 
Insert  "of  rents  and  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  certain  lands  which". 

Page  2,  line  1:  Strike  "ommltted "  and  in- 
sert "omitted". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren  Bear- 
cloud, Perry  Pretty  Paint,  Agatha  Horse 
Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace, 
Nancy  Paint  Littlelight,  and  Pera  Pretty 
Paint  Not  Afraid." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IRENE  SADOWSKA  SULLIVAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1785)  for 
the  relief  of  Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE  OF  PASSENGER  VESSEL 
"ATLANTIC" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16498) 
to  permit  the  sale  of  the  passenger  vessel 
"Atlantic"  to  an  alien,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RELIEF    OF    CAPT.    JACKIE    D. 
BURGESS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent    to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8470)  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  Jackie  D.  Burgess,  with 
the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "subscription" 
and  insert  "section". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  18515.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LA- 
BOR, AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  18515).  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1971,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Flood  Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Hull, 
Casey.  Mahon,  Michel,  Shriver.  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bow. 


RELATING  TO  COMPENSATION  OF 
CLERKS  TO  OFFICIAL  REPORTERS 
OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  91-1639)  on  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  1241)  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Clerks  to  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates,  and  ask  for  im- 
meditate  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  1241 

Resolved,  That  (a)  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law  and  effective  the  first  day  of  the 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of — 

(1)  the  clerk  to  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  shall  be  $6,160  per  annum; 

(2)  the  number  one  assistant  clerk  to  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  shall  be  $4,505 
per  annum;  and 

(3)  the  number  two  assistant  clerk  to  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  shall  be  $4,005 
per  annum. 

(b)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  wonder  if  some 
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statement  is  not  in  order  as  to  the  ne- 
this  late  in  the  session,  of  tliis 
of  resolution?  I  would  be  partic- 
rly  interested  in  knowing,  Mr.  Speak- 
if  this  is — or  is  not — a  continuation 
the  spiraling  of  the  wage-price  in- 
se  that  we  have  all  indulged  in  in 
executive  branch  and  the  judicial 
branch  and  certainly  here  in  these  leg- 
islative halls,  by  some  strange  contriv- 
er arrangement,  even  without  a 
that  could  be  directly  construed 
raising  our  own  salaries.  I  would  also 
in^mre  as  to  exactly  what  totals  this  in- 
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ves. 

''or  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  are  only  three  people 
involved  and  that  they  are  among  our 
mcst  deserving,  but  that  there  is  a  pe- 
cul  iar  statutory  situation  which  requires 
th!  ,t  their  positions  and  salaries  be  han 
died  in  this  way. 

My  final  question  would  be,  why  are 
th(y  not  included  with  the  general  pay 
raises  that  go  on  among  the  function 
ari;s  of  this  body? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ger  Ueman  is  exactly  right.  A  statement 
hculd  be  made  which  explains  fully  to 
the  Members  what  is  taking  place  here 
I  Irs  t  of  all,  it  is  correct  that  a  resolU' 
tioii  is  required  for  these  men  ever  to 
acliieve  an  adjustment  in  basic  pay — 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  we  will 
dei^art  because  of  what  we  have  done 
he  Reorganization  Act  from  report 
base  salaries  to  a  system  wherein  we 
only  with  gross  salaries.  There  is  a 
provision  that  certain  em- 
ees  of  the  House  must,  to  get  pay 
which  involve  not  just  a  raise,  but 
r^Iassification  of  their  positions,  which 
truly,  in  effect,  is,  we  must  have  the 
Pftoval  of  the  House.  There  are  only 
ffw  of  these  employees  who  fall  into 
category,  because  the  Committee  on 
Hoilse  Administration  has  the  authority 
for  a  number  of  other  employees  in  the 
varous  departments  of  the  Hoiise  to 
establish  salaries  and  to  place  into  ef- 
fect pay  raises  or  decreases — but  we 
hav;  not  had  anything  of  that  sort  for 
a  while— if  in  their  wisdom  the  Mem 
ben  decide  that  this  should  be  done. 

V  e  are  dealing  in  this  particular  in 
star  ce,  because  of  the  statutory  require 
mer  t,  with  the  three  clerks  to  the  Re 
porters  of  Debates,  the  three  men  who 
sit  £  t  the  front  desk  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber and  the  men  who  really,  as  the 
gentleman  has  so  aptly  put  it,  do  so 
much  of  the  work.  These  are  the  men 
who  put  together  the  Congkkssional 
Rec  )rd.  They  sit  there  day  in  and  day 
out.  and  they  have  a  very  meticulous  and 
tedious  task.  They  do  a  very  excellent 
Job  if  it, 
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was  the  feeling  of  the  Committee 
:  louse  Administration  that  the  sal- 
paid  tlaese  men,  who  do  so  much 
were  not  in  line  with  the  salaries 
a  number  of  other  employees  in  the 
e  and  that  they  were  deserving  of 
reclassification.    The    reclassification 
for  a  dollar  increase  in  total  of 
.10  per  year  for  these  three  men. 
ound  out  that  we  have  floor  em- 
so  to  speak,  and  others  who 
making  far  more  money  than  these 
who  were  doing  a  very  delicate  and 


tedious  job,  and  we  simply  thought  these 
three  men  were  deserving  of  a  reclassifi- 
cation of  their  jobs,  and  It  Is  necessary 
that  the  House  approve  it.  That  is  the 
reason  we  present  House  Resolution  1241 
for  the  approval  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Did  It  occur  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  which  brings  this 
resolution  out  as  privileged,  to  reclassify 
all  the  other  functionaries  of  the  House 
down  to  the  proper  level,  instead  of  rais- 
ing these  people  up  to  a  deserving  rela- 
tive level? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes.  This  was  con- 
sidered, but  I  believe  the  gentleman 
realizes  the  magnitude  of  such  a  task. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
further  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accotmts  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  not 
only  will  the  gross  salaries  be  shown,  in 
connection  with  the  reorganization  bill 
of  the  Congress,  but  also  that  the  statu- 
tory provision  which  finds  them  handled 
differently  from  all  other  employees  will 
be  changed  on  recommendation  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  method  in  the  fu- 
ture of  handling  the  salaries  of  these 
few  people  will  be  changed.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  at  all.  They  will  still  be 
handled,  unless  Congress  acts  otherwise, 
as  is  presently  the  case  and  as  Is  the  sit- 
uation today. 

Mr.  HALL.  That,  of  course,  would  be 
on  recommendation  of  the  gentleman's 
committee,  after  studying  the  Job  de- 
scriptions and  reclstssiflcation  proce- 
dures and  the  relative  salaries? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  could  be  done. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend In  cormection  with  the  pay  of  the 
Congress  and  its  employees,  that  we  fur- 
ther consider  equity  among  all  of  our 
employees  when  reorganized  In  the  92d 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past  objected  to  these  spirals 
of  increases  among  ourselves  as  well  as 
our  help.  That  fact  is  well  known  on  this 
floor.  I  will  not  object  at  this  particular 
time  because  of  the  equity  involved  and 
the  Herculean  service  rendered  by  these 
people  who.  as  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana says  have  a  tedious  Job,  but  one 
which  they  ceitainly  execute  well  and 
with  dedication. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


(3. 


ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD 
OF  REGENTS  OF  SMITHSONIAN 
INSnTUnON 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(KH.  14213)  to  amend  sections  5580  and 
5581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide 
for  additional  members  of  the  Board  of 


Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtution 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto   and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments' 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill 
The  aerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "and"  where  it 
appears  the  first  time. 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "Senate  and"  and 
insert  "Senate,". 

Page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  "Representatives- 
together  with"  and  insert  "Representatives' 
and".  ' 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "Washington- 
and  the"  and  Insert  "Washington,  and"         ' 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "other" 

Page  2.  line  3.  after  "seven"  insert  "of 
whom". 

Page  2,  line  9,  after  "and"  insert  "the" 

Page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives"  and  Insert 
"Congress". 

Page  2,  after  line  16,  Insert: 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5582 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (20  VJS.C  44)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The  board  shall 
also  elect  three  of  their  own  body  as  an 
executive  committee,  and  shall  fli  the  time 
for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board-  and 
on  application  of  any  three  of  the  regents 
to  the  secretary  of  the  institution,  It  shaU  be 
his  duty  to  appoint  a  special  meeting  oX  the 
Board  of  Regents,  of  "which  he  shall  give 
notice,  by  letter,  to  each  of  the  members- 
and,  at  any  meeting  of  the  board,  eight  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.'  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  sections  5580,  5581,  and  5582  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  addiUonal 
members  of  the  Board  of  RegenU  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  members  constituting  a  quorum." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  amendments  are 
germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
they  are,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa.  In  the  House  passage  of  the  bill 
we  would  enlarge  the  citizen  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  three.  We 
overlooked  increasing  the  size  of  the 
quorum  of  the  regents.  That  is  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  the  plan  to  put 
an  individual  by  the  name  of  Hirschom— 
I  cannot  thing  of  the  first  name — on  the 
Board  of  Regents;  is  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
by  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POPULARITY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  easy  for  the  second-guessers  in 
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both  parties  to  point  to  the  recent  elec- 
tions and  draw  from  them  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  should  not  have 
Joined  in  the  political  campaigns. 

As  it  turns  out,  however,  the  people  of 
America  do  not  share  this  view. 

The  latest  Gallup  poll,  taken  after  the 
election  and  released  Sunday,  discloses 
that  the  Presidents  popularity  remains 
virtually  imchanged  from  mid-October 
at  57  percent. 

Whatever  other  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  results  of  the  election, 
one  that  cannot  be  drawn  is  the  canard 
that  the  President  should  not  have 
campaigned. 

The  American  people  judge  their  lead- 
ers in  a  number  of  contexts  and  for  a 
number  of  qualities.  Tliey  have  never  re- 
jected leadership,  loyalty,  or  a  man  who 
fights  for  the  things  and  people  he  be- 
lieves in. 

I  believe  Sunday's  Gallup  poll  makes 
this  perfectly  clear. 


GALLUP  POLL  CONFOUNDS 
PRESIDENT'S  CRITICS 

(Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  newest  Gallup  poU, 
which  appeared  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post.  I  am  sure  it  will  confound  the 
critics  of  the  President  and  especially 
those  who  have  been  critical  of  his  cam- 
paign efforts  on  behalf  of  Republicans. 

The  poll  shows  the  President's  popu- 
larity holding  at  a  very  steady  57  percent, 
down  only  one  point  from  last  October. 

This,  of  course,  is  well  within  the  mar- 
gin for  statistical  error.  It  means  that 
the  American  people  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  the  President  campaigning. 

It  means,  in  fact,  that  they  continue 
to  approve  of  his  overall  performance  of 
his  efforts  to  wind  down  the  war  and  of 
the  job  he  is  doing  In  coping  with  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  question,  the  new 
Gallup  poll  should  give  the  President's 
unthinking  critics  pause  for  reflection. 


PROVIDINQ  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  19333,  SECURITIES  INVES- 
TOR PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1266 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1266 

Resolved,  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wh(«e  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl, 
19333)  to  provide  greater  protection  for  cus- 
tomers of  registered  brokers  and  dealers  and 
members  of  national  securities  exchanges. 
After  general  debate,  which  stall  be  confined 
to  the  bUl  and  shall  ccmtlnue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
woUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
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and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  In 
the  bUl  as  an  original  biU  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vofte  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  1266  provides 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  H.R.  19333, 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970.  The  resolution  also  makes  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  pmpose  of  H.R.  19333  is  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  investors  if  the  bro- 
ker-dealer with  whom  they  are  doing 
business  encounters  financial  troubles. 
The  legislation  mandates  a  general  up- 
grading of  financial  responsibility  re- 
quirements of  brokers  and  dealers  to 
eliminate,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  risks  which  lead  to  customer 
loss. 

A  nonprofit,  membership  corporation — 
Seciu-ities  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion— would  be  created  which  would  not 
be  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Membership  would  consist  of  all  brokers 
and  dealers  registered  under  section 
15  ^b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
and  all  persons  who  are  members  of  a 
national  securities  exchange,  except 
that  persons  whose  business  as  a  broker 
or  dealer  consists  exclusively  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  mutual  funds  or  variable 
annuities  would  not  be  included  tn  mem- 
bership. A  seven-member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation. 

Within  120  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  the  Corporation  would  have  a 
fund  aggregating  not  less  than  $75  mil- 
lion— $10  million  in  cash  and  $65  million 
in  a  ccmfirmed  line  of  credit  from  banks. 

The  stmi  of  $150  million,  or  more, 
would  be  set  as  the  projected  fund  size. 

After  3  years  the  fund  may  not  in- 
clude more  than  $50  million  in  conflrmed 
lines  of  credit  from  banks  and,  once 
the  fimd  aggregates  $150  million,  the 
Corporation  would  be  obliged  to  phase 
out  of  the  fund  all  confirmed  lines  of 
credit,  and  the  Corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  endeavor  to  impose  assess- 
ments in  such  a  manner  that  the  aggre- 
gate assessment  payable  by  its  members 
would  be  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  of  aggregate  gross  revenues 
from  the  securities  business.  Assess- 
ments would  be  maintained  at  that  level 
until  the  fund  aggregates  $150  million  in 
cash. 


The  Corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  borrow  from  private  capital  markets 
and  up  to  $1  billion  indirectly  from  tlie 
U.S.  Tieasury. 

If  it  is  determined  by  the  Corporation 
that  any  of  its  members  has  failed  or  is 
in  danger  of  failing  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  customers,  or  that  one  or  more 
certain  conditions  exist,  it  would  apply 
for  a  decree  adjudicating  that  the  mem- 
ber's customers  are  in  need  of  protection. 
The  conditions  specified  are:  Insolvency, 
or  inabihty  to  meet  obligations  as  they 
mature;  the  member  has  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy;  the  member  is  sub- 
ject to  a  proceeding  in  which  a  receiver, 
trustee,  or  hquidator  has  been  appointed ; 
the  member  is  not  in  compliance  witli 
appUcable  requirements  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  financial  responsibilities  of 
broker-dealers  or  hypothocation  of  cus- 
tomer securities;  Uie  member  is  unable 
to  make  such  computations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  compliance  witli 
financial  responsibility  or  hypothocation 
rules. 

After  adjudication,  a  court-appointed 
trustee  would  carry  out  the  liquidation, 
meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1266  in  order  that  tlie 
legislation  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trtsm  Ohio  (Mx.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  my  colleagiK,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill),  and  hasten  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  supports  this  bill.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  it  out. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  fi- 
nancial protection  to  cust'nners  of  bro- 
ker-dealers in  securities  who  incur  finan- 
cial difficulties.  This  is  done  by  creating 
a  fund  to  advance  money  to  such  cus- 
tomers during  the  process  of  liquidation 
and  by  generally  providing  for  more 
stringent  financial  responsibility  re- 
quirements for  firms  and  dealers  In  the 
Investment  business  generally. 

Many,  if  not  most,  customers  of  invest- 
ment dealers  leave  their  funds  and  stocks 
In  the  hands  of  their  brewer  eus  a  matter 
of  convenience.  In  such  instances,  al- 
though the  funds  or  stocks  are  owned  by 
the  customers  and  must  be  immediately 
surrendered  to  them  upon  demand,  the 
broker-dealer  often  uses  such  fimds  and 
stocks  in  the  operation  of  his  business. 
This  Is  proper,  but  unfortunately.  In 
some  instances  where  the  firm  has  run 
into  financial  difficulty  and  been  forced 
into  bankruptcy  the  customers  either 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  to  get  their 
property  returned  to  them  or.  In  some 
cases  have  loc :.  part  or  all  of  their  assets 
left  with  their  bankrupt  broker-dealer. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
recognized  this  problem,  and  in  1964  set 
up  a  voluntary  trust  fund  to  protect  cus- 
tomers of  firms  in  financial  trouble.  How- 
ever, recent  problems  in  the  industry, 
affecting  a  number  of  firms  have  depleted 
the  fund.  Only  recently  a  major  disaster 
was  only  narrowly  averted  when  Good- 
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bod^'  &  Co.,  the  fifth  largest  investment 
hou  se.  had  to  close  its  doors.  Some  system 
of  (  ustomer  protection  which  will  fully 
'iro  ect  all  customers  is  clearly  neces- 
.sary.  The  bill  seeks  to  provide  such  a 
perfnanent  protective  system. 

bill  will  create,   immediately,  a 
fund  which  will  provide  protec- 
to  customers  of  broker-dealers  simi- 
to  the  previous  fund  created  by  the 
but   with   several   important 
ad(ltlons.  It  will  be  mandatory  and  per- 
manent and  will  continue  to  grow  to  a 
of  $150,000,000. 

bill  creates  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation.  It's  membership 
would  be  all  brokers  and  dealers  regls- 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
All  members  would  be  assessed  by 
Corporation  immediately  to  create 
,000,000  cash  fund.  At  the  same  time 
on  a  temporary  basis  a  line  of  credit 
be  established  in  the  amount  of 
000,000,  thus  creating  a  $75,000,000 
fund  for  customer  protection. 
Assessments  of  all  member  brokers 
dealers  would  be  based  on  one-half 
percent  of  such  members  business  in 
Assessments  would  continue  on  an 
basi  untU  a  cash  reserve  fund 
$150,000,000  is  achieved,  at  which 
;  all  credit  lines  would  be  phased  out. 
any  future  time,  the  reserve  fund 
below  $150,000,000  in  cash,  assess- 
meijts  would  be  made  to  restore  the  fund 
lat  level.  In  order  to  fully  protect  the 
ic.  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission may  require  a  larger  reserve  cash 
.  and  further  assessments,  if  In  the 
ud^Tnent  of  the  Commission  it  is  neces- 
.  It  will  also  be  possible  for  the  Cor- 
to  borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
up  to  $1,000,000,000,  if  the  Securities 
Exchange  determined  such  action 
necessary  to  protect  customers, 
purpose  of  the  reserve  fund  is  to 
reirtburse  customers  of  financially  trou- 
brokers  and  dealers.  Whenever  the 
ties  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
determines  that  one  of  its  members 
is  about  tc  become  bankrupt,  in- 
solvlent,  or  otherwise  miable  to  meet  Its 
financial  responsibilities,  it  will  seek  a 
court  order  bringing  the  provisions  of  the 
into  effect.  A  court-appointed  trus- 
vould  be  appointed  and  the  Corpora- 
would  advance  him  sums  from  its 
fund  which  the  trustee  would 
to  pay  the  claims  of  customers,  up 
.000  per  customer.  Subject  to  this 
limitation  each  customer  would  receive 
percent  of  what  he  is  entitled  to. 
Customers  would  receive  their  money  as 
rap  dly  as  possible  as  a  first  order  of 
ness. 

trustee,  at  the  same  time,  would 
hanklle  the  liquidation  of  the  bankrupt 
inv4stment  firm. 

Securities  Investor  Corporation 
woiid  be  governed  by  a  seven-member 
of  Directors  chosen  as  follows: 
members  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
hahge,  one  by  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
chapge,  one  by  joint  action  of  the  sev- 
other  stock  exchanges,  one  by  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Eteal- 
ers.  and  two,  who  shall  represent  the 
public  interest,  by  the  President.  If  the 
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Corporation  shall  borrow  any  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  President  shall  be 
entitled  to  appoint  two  additional  mem- 
bers who  shall  serve  as  long  as  the  loan 
Is  outstanding.  Members  will  serve  4- 
year  terms  and  shall  elect  the  Chairman 
from  among  themselves  for  a  1-year 
term. 

The  bill  gives  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  continuing  over- 
sight and  rulemaking  authority  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  to  insure  that 
the  public  interest  is  served. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  evidenced  by  letters  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  There 
are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  O'NEILIj  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2224. 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2224 )  to  amend  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable  stand- 
ards governing  relationships  between  In- 
vestment companies  and  their  invest- 
ment advisers  and  principal  xmderwrlt- 
ers,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Nov.  25, 
1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  September  of  this  year 
the  House  passed  H.R.  17333,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  and  then  substituted  its  provisions 
for  the  Senate  passed  bill,  S.  2224. 

The  conference  report  which  is  before 
Tis  today  contaiiis  the  reconunendations 
of  the  conferees  to  resolve  the  dififerences 
between  those  two  measures.  While  there 
are  a  number  of  differences  between  the 
versions,  the  principal  areas  of  differ- 
ence are  the  following: 

The  Senate  bin  would  have  modified 
the  existing  exemption  for  oil  and  gas 
funds  in  the  Investment  Company  Act, 
and  this  modification  would  have  result- 
ed in  the  inclusion  of  many  existing  oil 
and  gas  funds  in  the  regulatory  pattern 
of  the  act.  Because  of  representations 
made  by  the  industry  involved  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  House  determined  not  to  make  any 
change  in  the  existing  exemption  but  to 
call  upon  industry  representatives  and 
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the  SEC  to  recommend  a  new  statutory 
pattern  to  provide  Investors  with  the 
needed  protections  in  this  area,  it  is 
our  imderstandlng  that  the  SEC  and  in- 
dustry representatives  have  already  be- 
gun working  toward  that  end.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conference  substitute  does  not 
make  a  change  in  the  existing  exemp- 
tion, and  it  is  the  expressed  understand- 
ing of  the  conferees  that  the  Commission 
and  the  industry  will,  within  18  months 
have  a  recommendation  before  the  Con- 
gress on  this  matter. 

The  Senate  bill  had  specifically  au- 
thorized banks  to  create  and  operate 
commingled  agency  accounts.  The  House 
version  did  not  specifically  provide  for 
those  accounts,  but  it  did  state  that,  if 
no  other  provisions  of  State  or  Federal 
law  prohibited  the  operation  of  such  ac- 
coimts,  they  could  be  operated  subject 
to  certain  terms.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  conference  substitute  contains 
no  provision  on  these  matters  and  there- 
fore leaves  these  questions  dependent 
upon  interpretations  of  existing  Federal 
law  and  upon  administrative  action  by 
the  respective  governmental  agencies  in- 
volved. 

With  respect  to  the  front-end  load  on 
periodic  payment  plans,  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  both  provided  that  the 
existing  practice  of  withholding  50  per- 
cent of  the  first  year's  payments  toward 
the  total  sales  charges  could  be  contin- 
ued; however,  a  required  refund  period 
was  established.  The  refund  provisions 
in  the  two  versions  were  similar  except 
for  the  duration  of  the  refimd  period. 
The  House  provided  for  a  1-year  refund 
period;  and  the  Senate  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod The  conference  substitute  provides 
for  an  18-month  refund  period. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  ver- 
sions contained  important  provisions  for 
testing  the  level  of  management  fees. 
The  provisions  were  similar  except  for 
the  insertion  in  the  House  version  of  a 
requirement  that  the  plaintiff  share- 
holder in  an  action  for  a  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty  be  a  bona  fide  security  holder 
acting  in  good  faith  and  justifiable  cause 
and  that  he  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
his  case  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. Because  of  the  uncertainty  and 
confusion  which  these  additions  might 
have  created,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  simply  that  the  plaintiff  share- 
holder In  such  actions  be  a  security 
holder  and  bear  the  burden  of  proof. 

All  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  signed  the  conference  re- 
port. I  firmly  believe  that  the  conference 
substitute  is  a  fair  and  equitable  accom- 
modation between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions.  The  Investment  Company  Act 
has  not  been  significantly  amended  since 
its  enactment  over  three  decades  ago. 
The  conference  report  contains  the 
many  significant  other  improvements 
which  will  be  incorporated  into  the  act 
by  these  amendments.  I  urge  favorable 
action  on  the  conference  report. 

I  should  also  like  to  indicate  two  tech- 
nical corrections  which  should  be  made 
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in  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
tence  should  be  inserted  after  line  17  on 
part  of  the  House.  The  following  sen- 
page  30  of  the  conference  report: 

The  conference  agreeoient  foUowB  the 
House  version. 

Also,  on  page  30  In  lines  19  and  28. 
section  32(a)  should  be  changed  to  read, 
section  36(a). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springer). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  are  seven  siibstantial  parts  of  this 
conference  report  that  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
was  the  question  of  how  much  the  sales 
load  should  be.  This  conference  report 
limits  the  fimds  to  IVi  percent  of  the 
sales  load,  beglrmlng  January  1,  1971. 

This  is  a  little  more  like  the  Senate 
than  the  House  version,  but  the  cutoff 
date  is  ours. 

Second,  the  bills  differed  on  how  the 
sales  load  should  be  determined  only  as 
to  the  language  assuring  industry  a 
chance  to  make  a  reasonable  return. 
The  Senate  language  was  adopted,  but 
the  import  of  both  was  the  same. 

The  House  language  does  allow  the 
SEC  to  give  some  break  to  small  com- 
panies in  this  regard,  and  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  version,  which 
we  think  is  a  distinct  improvement. 

Third,  all  language  concerning  banks 
was  excluded,  and  the  matter  was  left  to 
the  present  law  and  pending  lawsuits. 
And  may  I  say  there  is  pending  at  the 
present  time  a  lawsuit  which  will  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  whether  or  not 
banks  may  operate  mutual  funds  imder 
present  law.  Since  there  was  a  decision 
aheady  pending  that  we  should  leave 
this  to  the  courts,  and  not  mandatorily 
include  banks  within  this  legislation. 

Fourth,  front-end  load  plans  posed  the 
problem  for  the  conferees  in  regard  to 
redemption  of  shares.  Many  questions 
have  been  asked  on  the  floor  about  that, 
and  I  have  been  contacted  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  with  reference  to  front- 
end  load,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  debated  matters,  may  I  say, 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, before  we  arrived  at  a  decision, 
and  before  we  brought  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

In  this  conference  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  3  years  and  repayment  of 
all  over  15  percent  of  the  Commission, 
and  1  year  and  20  percent  was  a  com- 
promise to  provide  that  a  customer  may 
withdraw  from  his  mutual  fund  plan  up 
to  18  months  and  receive  back  all  pay- 
ments over  15  percent  of  the  total.  The 
contractual  plan  sponsors  did  not  par- 
ticularly care  for  this  agreement,  but  we 
believe  it  was  the  best  compromise  we 
could  get. 

Fifth,  both  bills  charged  the  fund  man- 
agers with  duties  as  fiduciaries.  Both 
expect  a  person  challenging  his  perform- 
ance to  be  a  security  holder,  and  uphold 
the  burden  of  proof.  The  House  version 
went  somewhat  further  to  rule  out  in- 
''fj'^'^nce  by  persons,  essentially  out- 
siders, by  adding  descriptive  language 


such  as  a  "bona  fide  security  holder," 
and  requiring  "clear  and  convincing" 
evidence.  The  conference  accepted  the 
simpler  Senate  language.  Tills  of  course 
is  one  of  the  big  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  If  we  are  willing 
to  rely  on  the  general  fairness  and  the 
ability  of  om-  courts,  this  should  be 
adequate  protection  to  fund  managers 
and  security  holders  as  well. 

Sixth,  performance  fees  are  extra  fees 
given  to  fund  managers  who  bring  In 
better  than  usual  returns. 

Both  bills  recognize  that  while  per- 
formance fees  may  be  an  incentive,  they 
should  not  be  a  one-way  street  and  de- 
creases in  fees  are  in  order  when  per- 
formance slips. 

The  differences  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated, but  In  the  opinion  of  the  House 
conferees,  this  compromise  was  as  fair 
a  one  as  we  could  get. 

Seventh,  there  was  a  question  In  the 
subcommittee  as  to  whether  or  not  oil 
and  gas  funds  should  be  Included.  The 
conferees  accepted  that  with  some  report 
language  in  the  same  vein  as  the  lan- 
guage included  In  the  original  commit- 
tee report  exhorting  the  industry  to  work 
out  a  proposed  statute  with  the  SEC  for 
the  Congress  to  consider. 

I  would  assume  that  that  would  come 
before  our  committee  at  a  later  date.  At 
least  I  think  that  Is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  important 
differences  in  this  compromise  that  we 
arrived  at  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  conferees,  and  I  believe  consider- 
ing everything  that  they  were  about  as 
good  as  we  could  expect  to  get. 

There  are  still  some  differences  be- 
cause this  was  a  very  hotly  contested  bill 
In  the  subcommittee,  and  it  was  only 
after  weeks  and  months  of  consideration 
that  we  were  even  able  to  get  it  out  of 
the  subcommittee  and  up  to  the  commit- 
tee. But  we  finally  did  get  It  up  and  over 
here  and  got  it  to  the  other  body. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  matter  in  which  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  Interest 
involved  and  even  though  everybody  may 
not  agree  with  all  of  the  compromises 
that  have  been  made  with  the  other 
body — I  believe  we  did  the  best  we  coiJd. 
For  that  reason,  I  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  for  his  remaiks. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

{BoU  No.  372] 

AbbJtt 

PaUon 

NedBl 

Adair 

Farboteln 

CHara 

Alexander 

FasceU 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Pord, 

Ottlnger 

AspluaU 

WUIiam  D. 

Pelly 

Berry 

Foreman 

PUce 

Blanton 

Frellnghuysen 

Pollock 

Blatnlk 

Gallagher 

Powell 

Bolllns 

GUbert 

PxT^ir,  A]%. 

Brock 

Green,  Greg. 

PurceU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Rees 

Burton,  tJtah 

Hanna 

Reirel 

Hiitton 

Hollfleld 

Reiiss 

CabeU 

Jannan 

Rivers 

Carney 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Robieon 

Chamberlain 

Karth 

Saylor 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Scheuer 

Clark 

King 

ahrlTer 

Clay 

Kuykendall 

Slkes 

Collins,  Tex. 

Landrum 

Sullivan 

Gorman 

Long,  La. 

Teasue,  Calif 

Cramer 

Lujan 

Ttmney 

Davla,  Ga. 

McKneally 

Waldle 

de  la  Garza 

Madden 

Watsou 

Dennis 

Mailllard 

Welcker 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Whalley 

Dlggs 

Mesklll 

Wtgfrinn 

Uoru 

Minlsh 

Wilson,  Bvb 

Dcwdy 

Moorhead 

Wold 

Downlni? 

Morton 

Wrlifht 

Edwards,  La. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boland),  On  this  roUcall,  341  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SECURITIES  INVESTOR  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  19333)  to  provide  greater 
protection  for  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK    TUE    COMMITTEE    OF   TH£    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  19333.  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  »Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SPRINGER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  bill  that  we  consider  very  important 
to  America.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  customers  of 
broker-dealers  by  creating  a  Securities 
Investors  Protective  Corp.,  a  nonprofit, 
membership  corporation  which  would 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
U£.  Government. 

Membership  in  the  corporation  would 
consist  of  all  broker-dealers  registered 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  and  all  persons  who  axe  members  of 
a  national  securities  exchange. 
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1  "he  recent  extended  decline  in  the  se- 
cui  ities  market  has  focused  attention  on 
(lolems  which  occur  when  a  broker- 
encounters   financial    difficulties 
ch  result  in  the  closing  and  liquida- 
of  the  firm.  In  this  circumstance, 
investor  sometimes  has  a  hard  time 
t^ing  his  money  back.  Sometimes  he 
not  get  it.  Sometimes  he  does  not 
it  all. 
view  of  the  condition  of  our  market 
as  chairman   of   the  Committee 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce, 
vould    like    to    state    at    the    open- 
that  I  propose  to  have  the  commit- 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  secur- 
market  and  exchanges  in  the  com- 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Chairman,  I  would  like   to  em- 
4size  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion 
the  proposed  legislation  is  designed 
jrotect  customers,  the  more  than  26 
ion   Americans   who   have   invested 
of  their  savings  in  shares  of  Ameri- 
corporatlons.  The  bill  is  not  designed 
)rotect  or  to  save  Wall  Street  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  or  any  stock  exchange, 
they  go  into  business  with  their 
open.  But  this  is  intended  to  pro- 
the  consumers  and  those  who  in- 
.  It  would  protect  them  by  requir- 
the  new  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
Corporation  to  establish  a  fimd  into 
assessments  imposed  upon  mem- 
of  the  securities  business  would  be 
.  The  fund  would  be  used  to  protect 
public  customers  in  the  event  of  fi- 
naricial   insolvencies   of   broker-dealers, 
a  limitation  of  $50,000  for  each  In- 
on  the  market.  The  initial  fund 
Id  be  $75  million  raised  by  a  one- 
assessment  of  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
of  the  gross  revenues  on  all  mem- 
of  the  corporation,  and  by  confirmed 
of  credit  which  have  been  nego- 
tiated by  representatives  of  the  Industry 
private  lending   institutions.   The 
would  require  assessments  of  one- 
of  1  percent  of  gross  revenues  to  be 
ed  until  the  fund  has  been  built  up 
150  million. 

should  say  at  the  start  that  $3  mil- 
would  be  paid  into  the  fund  by  the 
er-dealers    themselves    out    of    the 
triitt  fund  they  have,  and  the  $7  million 
raided  by  the  assessment  of  one-eighth 
percent.  The  other  $65  million  would 
raised  by  lines  of  credit  from  banks. 
Thfn  the  assessments  would  go  to  one- 
of  1  percent  until  the  fund  is  built 
to  $150  million. 

lines   of   credit   would    then   be 
ph^ed  out  until  there  is  a  cash  fund  of 
million,  and  then  the  Corporation 
raise   or  lower   the   assessment   as 
be  to  keep  the  fund  at  this  level, 
bill  then  further  provides  that,  in 
of  emergency,  they  may  borrow  $1 
bilfon  indirectly  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
But  I  might  say  this,  that  the  Direc- 
of  the  Corporation  are  made  up  of 
men  from  the  exchanges  and  two 
frohi  the  public.  If  they  have  to  borrow 
ro  n  the  Federal  Government,  then  the 
Pn  sident  has  to  appoint  four  more  pub- 
nembers  to  make  a  majority  of  public 
menbers  on  the  Board  before  any  bor- 
rowing can  be  made. 

Corporation  must  satisfy  the  Fed- 
Goverrunent  that  they  have  a  plan 
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under  which  repayment  will  be  made  and 
that  plan  will  have  to  satisfy  the  SEC, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment before  any  lending  Is  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  Is  designed  to 
protect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  In 
their  investments  and  dealings  In  the 
stock  market,  why  are  there  only  two 
public  members  on  this  Board  of  seven 
to  administer  SIPC,  the  Securities  In- 
vestment Protectiou  Corporation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  way:  It  Is  only  to  use 
the  money  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
Industry  themselves.  They  are  only  using 
their  own  money  that  they  have  all  paid 
in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question,  if  he  will  yield  further. 
Where  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  the 
stockbrokers  are  going  to  get  the  money 
that  you  call  "their  money"?  They  are 
going  to  increase  their  cost  of  doing 
business  and  take  it  out  of  the  pockets 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public.  This 
business  about  using  their  own  money 
just  does  not  add  up. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  understand,  because  before  they  can 
increase  any  payments  from  John  Q. 
Public,  as  you  call  him,  they  have  to  get 
approval  from  the  SEC.  This  is  regulated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  called  upon  here  today  to  pass  upon 
thii,  bill  and  not  something  that  may  be 
worked  out  in  the  dim  and  distant  future, 
and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why,  and  I  hope  someone  will  ex- 
plain, why  there  are  only  two  public 
members  on  this  Corporation  Board  of 
seven  members  that  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  investing  public. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  this  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  this  is  a 
regulated  and  self-regulated  Industry. 
We  are  not  trying  to  take  over  that  in- 
dustry. We  are  trying,  with  two  public 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  what  Is  going  on  and  to 
see  what  is  going  on  regularly  and  to 
have  them  report  back  to  the  SEC,  which 
is  the  public  agency.  The  SEC  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  public,  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  in  this  agency  and 
to  oversee  all  the  broker-dealers  of  the 
land.  This  is  just  an  added  oversight 
which  we  are  providing  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  a  self-regulating 
industry  what  in  the  world  are  we  doing 
with  this  legislation  here  today  and  why 
have  a  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion insofar  as  the  SEC's  interest  in  the 
broker-dealer  phase  of  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
if  all  these  assumptions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  were  true,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  him.  As  long 
as  public  funds  are  not  used — in  other 
words,  the  assessments  are  individually 
upon  the  members  who  take  part — then 
they  are  in  the  majority.  It  is  possible 


imder  this  bUl  that  they  can  borrow  from 
the  Treasury.  At  that  point,  the  Presi- 
dent then  appoints  four,  which  then 
makes  the  public  in  the  majority.  So 
when  public  funds  are  used,  then  the 
Government  itself,  representing  the  pub- 
lic, are  in  the  majority  and  have  a 
majority  on  the  Commission  and  can  reg- 
ulate, as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  in 
mind. 

It  is  not  assumed  they  will  borrow 
money  from  the  Federal  Government,  but 
the  minute  they  do,  then  the  makeup  of 
the  Commission  changes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  question? 
I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  all  the  financing  will 
eventually  come  out  of  the  public  pocket. 
There  will  be  added  costs,  and  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  say  this.  We 
are  hoping  that  this  industry  can  regu- 
late itself.  We  have  noted  In  many  in- 
stances that  the  attempts  at  self-regu- 
lation have  been  very  good.  We  could 
point  to  many  Instances  where  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
has  done  a  good  job.  In  fact,  sometimes 
they  wanted  to  go  beyond  what  the  Con- 
gress or  this  committee  or  the  SEC  pro- 
posed, so  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible. I  just  say  there  are  certain 
firms  which  are  not  strong.  For  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  do  have  a  mortality 
rate  when  we  have  what  I  would  term 
a  recession  in  the  stock  market,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  it.  So  they 
would  like  to  regulate  themselves  by  as- 
sessing themselves.  But  if  they  do  come 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  that  pur- 
pose, then  there  must  be  four  new  mem- 
bers appointed,  which  does  guard  our 
funds.  I  will  explain  this  further  when  I 
get  a  chance. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  am 
concerned,  as  is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  there  is  an  insufficient  repre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  public.  In 
the  first  stages  of  this  matter,  there  are 
five  members,  all  professionals,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  stock  exchange  and 
we  have  only  two  members  of  the  public. 
There  is  a  vast  public  interest  over  and 
beyond  the  second  stage,  where  Govern- 
ment may  be  called  upon  to  lend  up  to 
a  billion  dollars.  There  are  some  30  mil- 
lion investors  in  securities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Most  of  those  tradings  with  reference 
to  those  securities  go  through  these  ex- 
changes. If  that  is  not  the  public  inter- 
est, I  do  not  know  what  Is  the  public 
interest. 

The  stock  exchange  is  under  extreme 
criticism  now  because  of  its  conduct.  It 
has  been  conducting  itself  like  a  private 
club  and  not  in  the  public  Interest.  It  is 
high  time  that  direction  was  focused 
upon  the  stock  exchange  to  see  to  it  that 
it  is  no  longer  conducted  as  members  of 
a  private  club  but  that  the  public  inter- 
est also  must  be  considered. 

When  we  have  this  group  of  only 
seven  directors,  only  two  of  whom  are 
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members  of  the  public  and  five  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Industry,  determin- 
ing the  operations  of  this  corporation, 
and  when  we  also  remember  that  every- 
body is  embraced  in  this  picture — the 
good,  the  bad,  the  indifferent,  the  solvent 
and  the  insolvent — then  we  can  realize 
there  must  be  something  more  than 
merely  two  members  of  the  public  as 
Ejainst  five  members  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, even  in  the  first  Instance. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

I  do  want  to  say  this  in  reply:  Since 
1963  the  broker-dealers  have  set  up  a 
trust  fund  of  their  own.  In  that  fund  they 
have  acquired  $55  million.  They  have 
been  able  to  take  care  of  practically 
every  broker-dealer  who  has  failed. 

We  are  in  a  depression  now,  and  we 
have  been  in  a  time  when  things  looked 
bad  on  the  stock  market.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  pick  up  now.  We  are  hopeful 
they  will  come  out  all  right. 

It  is  our  duty  as  representatives  of 
the  public  to  do  what  we  can  now,  and 
not  to  let  something  happen  which 
would  frighten  America  and  hurt  every- 
body. 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  brought  here. 

The  reason  why  five  members  of  the 
industry  and  two  from  the  public  are 
provided  for  is  that  this  is  going  to  be 
their  money  and  there  is  strong  over- 
sight by  the  SEC. 

I  stated  when  I  started,  and  I  will  state 
this  two  or  three  times,  that  the  com- 
mittee is  making  an  indepth  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  regulatory  pattern 
in  the  Securities  Markets.  If  we  have  to 
take  over,  this  Government  will  take 
over,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  do 
so.  I  believe  that  with  private  initiative, 
under  the  direction  of  the  SEC.  we  can 
continue  at  least  close  to  the  present 
structure. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  corporation 
may  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  indirectly 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Such  loans  would 
be  technically  effected  through  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
could  be  granted  only  after  the  Com- 
mission had  made  necessary  statutory 
findings.  Your  committee  has  set  the 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  at  $1  bil- 
lion as  a  figure  imllkely  to  be  required 
in  any  situation  except  one  of  extreme 
financial  stress.  However,  for  protection 
of  the  type  contemplated  by  this  bill, 
provisions  for  the  most  extreme  situa- 
tion, no  matter  how  remote,  must  be 
made. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  procedures  it  establishes  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  liquidation  of  mem- 
ber broker-dealers  when  required.  Sub- 
ject to  specified  conditions,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  liquidation  proceedings  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with,  and  as  though 
they  were  being  conducted  under,  cer- 
tain prescribed  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

The  creation  and  establishment  of  a 
fund  to  protect  public  customers  in  these 
circumstances  is  really  only  an  interim 
step.  A  long-range  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  industry  today  will 
be  found  in  the  laltimate  raising  of  the 
general  financial  and  capital  condition  of 
the  brokerage  firms.  H.R.  19333  deals 


with  this  matter  by  clarifying  the  rule- 
making authority  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  financial  responsibility  and  related 
practices  of  brokers  and  dealers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  would  give  the  Commis- 
sion substantial  oversight  authority  over 
the  operations  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion. The  Commission  would  have  au- 
thority to  disapprove  the  initial  bylaws  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Further  it  would  have 
the  power,  by  rule  or  regulation,  to  re- 
quire the  adoption,  amendment,  or  recis- 
sion  of  any  bylaw  of  the  corporation 
whenever  adopted.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  your  committee  that  the  Commission 
and  the  self-regulatory  organizations  in- 
volved will  be  alert  and  vigorous  in  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  granted  to  them 
by  this  bill.  Only  with  strength  from 
these  organizations  can  this  legislation 
see  its  fullest  effectiveness. 

During  our  committee  deliberations  on 
this  bill,  much  has  come  to  our  attention 
which  raises  substantial  questions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture of  the  securities  industry  with  par- 
ticular attention  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
self-regulation  in  this  industry.  We  all 
recognize  that  the  securities  business  has 
gone  through  a  period  of  strain  because 
of  a  declining  market  and  its  attendant 
factors.  However,  the  events  of  the  recent 
past  have  raised  substantial  questions 
about  the  ability  of  the  regiilatory  sys- 
tem, as  It  is  presently  structured,  to  an- 
ticipate and  deal  effectively  with  the 
stresses.  Understandably,  many  are  dis- 
turbed and  perplexed  that  the  present 
situation  on  Wall  Street  has  occurred  im- 
der the  existing  system  of  statutory  regu- 
lation. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  a  thorough 
study  and  evaluation  must  be  made  of 
the  role  of  self-regulation  in  the  securi- 
ties industry — including  the  question  of 
the  coordination  between  self -regulation 
and  the  regulatory  role  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent to  me  that  such  a  study  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people.  Accord- 
ingly, as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  propose 
that  very  early  in  the  92d  Congress  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  undertake  such  a  careful 
study  and  evaluation.  The  study  must  be 
thorough  and  it  must  be  comprehen- 
sive. In  order  for  future  Congresses  to 
legislate  effectively  in  this  area,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  now  examine  whether  or 
not  the  regulatory  system,  which  was 
created  in  the  1930's  and  refined  in  the 
1940's,  1950's,  and  1960's,  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  1970's  and 
beyond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  19333  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  your  committee, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Joint  Securities  Industry  Task 
Force.  The  bill  will  not  only  protect  pub- 
lic customers  of  brokerage  firms  and  re- 
enforce  investor  confidence  in  our  Na- 
tion's securities  markets,  but  it  will  also 
mandate  a  general  upgrading  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  of  brok- 
ers and  dealers.  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  19333. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  rather  not 
yield  right  now ;  I  will  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  other  side  use 
a  little  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  by  many  Members 
of  this  body.  What  is  being  done  about 
the  so-called  failures  of  the  various 
brokerage  houses  around  the  countr>'? 
There  have  been  two  or  three  major  ones 
and  eight  or  nine  others. 

One  company,  Goodbody  &  Co.,  has 
combined  with  Merrill  Lynch.  It  is  my 
vmderstanding  that  all  Investors  will  be 
paid  in  full,  that  there  will  be  no  losses. 
That  is  my  understanding  as  of  tliio  time. 

However,  we  did  have  at  least  two  large 
failmes,  and  we  also  had  some  smaller 
failures,  inland  and  away  from  Wall 
Street. 

Now,  why  did  we  get  to  that  kind  of  a 
position  today?  Simply  because  there  has 
been  no  regulation,  no  regulation  of 
funds  with  regard  to  investor  i^rotection. 
Tliere  has  been  no  adequate  regulation  of 
how  customers'  funds  may  be  used.  There 
is  and  was  no  segregation  of  youx*  money 
if  you  deposited  it  with  a  broker  or 
dealer.  The  broker,  or  many  of  them,  and 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  out  exactly  what 
happened,  in  most  cases  had  their  cus- 
tomers' money  put  into  one  account. 
Everybody's  funds  were  merged  in  one 
account.  Of  course,  accounts  were  kept 
separate  on  the  books,  but  the  money  was 
merged.  The  cost  of  the  operation  was 
taken  out  of  that.  I  think  this  and  the 
lack  of  business,  combined  with  declining 
stock  values,  caused  the  collapse  of  these 
two  companies  which  sort  of  triggered 
the  necessity  that  we  felt  existed  for  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

May  I  repeat  again  that  it  was  brought 
about  because  when  you  took  money 
down  to  a  brokerage  house  he  amal- 
gamated these  funds  all  into  one  fund 
and  paid  his  expenses  therefrom.  The 
result  of  that  was  about  what  you 
would  envision  when  you  Invest  in  a 
bank.  I  take  it  if  the  same  situation  had 
occurred  in  a  bank,  and  the  bank  failed, 
you  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion there  that  you  are  here. 

Now,  what  did  we  try  to  do  to  remedy 
this  situation  insofar  as  the  public  was 
concerned?  By  the  public  I  mean  the 
Individual  investor.  What  have  we  done 
under  this  legislation  to  remedy  this 
situation? 

First  of  all,  we  created  what  I  would 
like  to  term  the  FDIC  of  the  securities 
investors.  The  theory  of  FDIC,  which  is 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, which  governs  most  banks  in  this 
country,  is  to  create  a  fund  to  reimburse 
depositors  of  defunct  banks.  The  temper 
of  this  legislation  and  the  intent  of  this 
legislation,  however,  is  exactly  the  same. 
What  do  we  do?  This  resembles  FDIC 
in  that  we  formed  a  corporation.  The 
funds  in  this  corporation  will  come 
from  brokers  and  exchange  members  by 
assessment. 

Second,  five  of  the  seven-man  Board 
of  Directors  is  appointed  by  the  members 
putting  up  the  money.  So  you  have  five 
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tlie  seven  appointed  by  the  people  who 
t  up  the  money.  The  other  two  mem- 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
a  I  Mr.  Gross)  raised  a  question,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
iidiciary  Committee,  here  a  few  mo- 
in^nts  ago.  The  committee  had  the  feel- 
that  as  long  as  they  had  their  funds 
olved  in  this  in  the  form  of  an  assess- 
mjent  they  ought  to  be  able  to  regulate 
should  regulate  themselves. 
Now  let  me  say  this :  They  do  not  form 
corporation  and  operate  independ- 
The  rules  and  limitations  on  the 
Aeration  of  this  are  laid  down  by  the 
S(  curities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
do  not  want  somebody  to  think  that 
is  a  corporation  which  Is  operating 
in  the  open  air  without  any  kind  of 
sijpervision  at  all.  And,  it  will  have  to 
within  those  rules  as  they  are 
down  by  the  SEC.  So,  you  do  have 
Government  body  and  authority  cre- 
by  this  Congress,  and  an  arm  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  we  created  in  the  SEC. 
committee  had  jurisdiction  of  this 
problem  entirely  on  its  own  and  we  gave 
rt  of  that  jurisdiction  to  the  SEC. 
Now,  we  did  realize  that  when  tills 
cof-poratlon  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Treasury  to  borrow  money,  if  it  was 
to  go  and  borrow  money,  at 
point  the  public  interest  was  so 
and  there  was  of  necessity  Govern- 
ment funds  involved  and  the  President 
tlnjen  appoints  four  more  members,  giv- 
the  public  a  majority  on  this  board. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
itleman  yield? 

t.fr.  SPRINGER.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
just  a  moment  after  I  have  completed 
preliminary  thoughts. 
Now,  what  happens  if  you  invest  your 
through     a     brokerage     firm, 
hat  happens  if  it  fails?  That  is  what 
want  to    know.  You  do  not  come 
niinlng  to  the  exchange  to  see  about 
getting  your  money  back,  or  you  do  not 
and  ask  the  company  with  which  you 
ested   for  it.   You   come   directly    to 
corporation  just  like  you  would  do 
reference  to  a  bank  under  the  FDIC. 
u  make  your  application  directly  to 
;  corporation  wliich  is  formed.  The 
id  is  made  up  of  assessments  against 
various  investor  houses,  and  you  get 
to  $50,000.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
urjder  the  operations  of  the  FDIC  you 
insured.  I  believe,  up  to  $20,000.  It 
y  be  more  than  that  but  I  think  that 
what  it  has  been  for  some  time.  You 
insured  up  to  a  definite  amount  but 
beyond  that.  Under  this  bill  you  are 
miured  up  to  $50,000. 

VIi-.  CELLER.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

gentleman  yield? 
ilr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to   the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
on  the  Judiciary. 

^r.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
make  the  comparison  between  the 
lup  as  contained  in  this  bill  and  the 
P  ?ration  of  the  FDIC. 

ii  the  case  of  the  FDIC  ah  initio  every - 
oife  is  not  admitted  into  the  scheme.  Un- 
this  bill  everyone,  the  good,  and  the 
bah,  and  the  indifferent  are  embraced 
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under  its  protection.  No  questions  are 
asked.  Under  the  FDIC  there  are  regu- 
lations which  determine  whether  a  bank 
or  a  savings  institution  is  qualified  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  FDIC.  There  are 
examiners  who  periodically  examine 
their  books.  There  is  nothing  like  this 
contained  in  this  bill.  Therefore,  tlie 
analogy  which  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois has  drawn  is  not  perfect.  When 
you  have  a  situation  where  everyone 
comes  in,  whether  they  are  bankrupt  or 
insolvent  or  whether  they  are  vicious,  or 
saints,  or  sinners,  I  think  the  public  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  the  strongest  kind 
of  representation.  In  the  Senate  bill  they 
do  provide  for  a  situation  where  the  pub- 
lic members  far  outweigh  the  profes- 
sional members  because  of  what  I  have 
indicated  just  now.  I  do  not  see  why  that 
should  not  be  done  here.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  We  do  not  pass  a 
bill  like  this  because  it  is  barely  possible 
that  we  will  have  some  catastrophic  fail- 
ure on  Wall  Street  because  of  a  panic.  I 
am  for  the  bill,  but  I  do  think  there  ought 
to  be  more  public  members  on  this  board 
of  directors  in  the  first  stage  particularly 
when  there  is  $1  billion  of  the  public  °s 
money  involved.  In  the  first  stage  you 
have  thousands  of  investors  involved  and 
tliat  is  a  public  interest.  When  you  con- 
sider that  two  members  of  the  stock  ex- 
change— their  presidents — complain  bit- 
terly about  the  operations  of  the  members 
of  those  exchanges,  speaking  of  all  sorts 
of  gadgets  and  maneuvers,  all  kinds  of 
irregularities  and  skullduggery  that  ex- 
isted between  the  customer  and  the 
broker,  then  you  must  give  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  is  properly 
represented  in  order  to  see  that  there  is 
no  repetition  of  these  irregularities. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  comments,  although  I  may  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  what  he  says.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  respect  him. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Why 
must  we  have  this  authority  ahead  of 
time  to  borrow  $1  billion  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  tlien  it  is  conditioned  upon 
the  fact  that  the  corporation  has  really 
failed? 

You  see,  the  way  this  bill  is  set,  the 
provision  for  the  borrowing  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  comes  into  effect  only  after 
failure  in  the  private  sector,  and  then 
the  puhhc  interest  takes  place. 

This  would  be  the  first  time  that  I 
know  of  that  on  such  an  indefinite  occa- 
sion there  has  been  authority  by  this 
House  and  the  Congress  to  borrow  $1 
billion  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  increas- 
ing the  debt,  under  circumstances  that 
we  cannot  tell  at  this  time  what  they 
might  be.  Why  not  put  that  off  until 
later? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tingxiished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  in  order  to  assure,  this  should  be 
covered  veiy  similarly  to  the  FDIC.  The 
gentleman  has  mentioned  $1  billion.  That 
is  not  the  way  the  bill  reads.  It  says  up 


to  $1  billion.  I  do  not  anticipate  there 
will  be  any  borrowing  of  that  nature 

But  may  I  say  in  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  bill  provides  additional  assess- 
ments to  make  that  up,  and  that  must  be 
done  under  the  statute  so  that  there  is  no 
question  of  borrowing  without  assur- 
ances to  the  Treasury  that  it  will  be 
repaid. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  rather 
than  an  evidence  of  failure,  we  are 
merely  providing  a  means  of  cushioning, 
to  prevent  failure  in  the  event  there 
should  be  a  collapse  of  one  or  two  major 
houses,  but  not  exceeding  the  size  of  the 
fiind  plus  the  private  line  of  credit,  and 
give  access  to  the  Treasury  line  of  credit 
precisely  as  was  provided  in  the  original 
FDIC? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  explained  it.  There  are— I  do  not 
know  how  many  houses  on  Wall  Street, 
and  if  you  have  two  failures,  that  i.s 
enough — but  the  reason  you  have  FDIC 
was  that  you  had  hteraUy  hundreds  of 
banks  all  over  the  country  fail.  We  have 
not  had  too  many  failures  in  tliis  indus- 
try, and  we  are  trying  to  prevent  that 
from  happening.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
have  had  two,  that  is  enough,  but  of  the 
hundreds  of  investment  houses  that  we 
have  we  have  only  had  two  major  fail- 
ures. What  would  have  happened  if  we 
had  had  50  such  failures?  Everybody 
would  have  been  outraged.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  bring  further 
responsibility  into  the  industry  itself,  and 
they  have  been  willing  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  by  forming  this  corpo- 
ration and  assessing  themselves  they  are 
trying  to  meet  the  responsibility,  as  we 
see  it.  But  we  are  leaving  them  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  be  sure  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission  that  they 
carry  out  exactly  what  the  intent  is  under 
this  bill  so  that  we  get  some  results. 

Now,  if  it  came  to  the  point  where 
we  had,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  mentioned,  a  whole  group  of 
failures,  they  certainly  would  probably 
go  the  Treasury  with  this,  but  there 
would  have  to  be  assessments,  just  like 
under  the  FDIC.  It  is  true  that  under  one 
provision  of  this,  if  there  are  no  failures 
over  a  period  of  years  you  would  accumu- 
late a  lot  of  money,  and  they  may  lower 
the  assessment.  I  think  that  Is  reasonable. 
But  I  think  you  will  see  a  lot  closer  super- 
vision by  the  indiistry  itself  of  this  mat- 
ter by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  com- 
ing up  with  this  kind  of  legislation  than 
you  would  have  had  had  we  ignored  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  more  question 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  this 
is  so  similar  to  the  FDIC  in  policy  and 
administration,  but  in  an  allied  field,  why 
establish  a  new  separate  agency?  Why 
not  have  the  FDIC  broaden  its  powers 
and  do  it? 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand. 
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and  that  is  that  when  people  own  stock, 
and  it  might  be  in  a  street  name,  but 
nevertheless  the  ownership  is  clearly  in 
the  individual  investor  or  the  customer  of 
the  brokerage  house,  how  is  it  that  those 
people  cannot  get  their  stock  right  back, 
and  quickly?  What  is  the  trouble  now? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  mere  bookkeep- 
ing alone — and  I  am  talking  about  be- 
fore the  computer  system — there  were 
delays  of  from  30  days  to  3  or  4  months, 
merely  from  the  paperwork  involved  but 
questionable  practices  have  aggravated 
the  situation. 

Now,  they  have  been  trying  to  remedy 
that  by  coming  up  with  a  computer  sys- 
tem that  would  make  this  more  rapid. 

The  criticism  of  the  gentleman  is 
valid,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
reached  a  trading  level  on  the  combined 
exhanges  of  about  25  to  30  million 
shares  a  day  several  years  in  advance 
of  any  projected  studies.  This  load  did, 
indeed,  overtax  the  abilities  of  the  brok- 
erage houses  to  effect  a  transfer.  There 
is  still  far  too  much  lag  and,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  committee  has  indi- 
cated its  very  strong  concern  and  its  in- 
sistence that  this  matter  be  overcome; 
and  progress  is  being  made.  It  is  not 
cured  and  problems  will  continue  for 
some  time.  But  we  are  keeping  a  very 
close  oversight  on  the  activities  both  of 
the  SEC  and  the  exchanges. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  state  two  other  points  and  then  I  will 
be  finished. 

We  will  have  assessments  by  this  cor- 
poration to  maintain  a  fund  that  we 
think  will  be  liquid  enough  to  meet  all 
of  its  responsibilities,  but  routine  assess- 
ments will  take  into  accoimt  various 
other  factors  including  business  prac- 
tices of  the  brokers  themselves.  That  is 
very  very  important. 

This  fund  may  be  buUt  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion or  even  more  if  the  SEC  under  its 
jurisdiction  sees  so  fit  to  do.  This  would 
be  an  assessment  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  revenue — one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  gross  revenue.  Of  this 
amount  only  $50  million  may  be  credit 
and  that  must  be  gradually  phased  out. 

Assessments  may  drop,  but  they  must 
go  up  when  the  fund  dwindles  so  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  fund  going  down  al- 
together. 

I  think  we  put  in  here  this  borrowing 
from  the  Federal  Government  only  on 
the  theory  that  if  we  had  an  unusual 
situation  arise,  then  of  course  we  would, 
like  the  FDIC,  come  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance.  But  may  I  say 
again,  when  they  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  the  assessments 
must  go  up.  That  arrangement  must  be 
made  with  the  Treasury  and  it  must  be 
satisfactory  with  the  Treasury,  that  the 
assessments  and  other  charges  must  be 
sufficient  to  repay  whatever  is  borrowed. 

Those  are,  I  think,  the  essential  parts. 
But  I  do  want  to  give  to  the  House  how 
we  got  to  this  situation  where  we  are  on 
December  1,  1970,  and  why  we  arrived 


at  this  situation  and,  third,  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  about  it. 

There  may  be  disagreement  here  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  doing  exactly  the 
right  thing.  Some  of  these  questions 
have  been  quite  intelligent — some  of  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made,  I 
think,  perhaps  have  been  good.  But  I 
think  the  subcommittee  wrestled  with 
this  thing  for  weeks  and  for  2  or  3 
months  before  they  finally  worked  out 
something  here  that  they  thought  was 
responsible  and  that  we  could  bring  over 
here  to  the  House  and  that  you  could 
see  fit  to  pass. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  subcommittee  did  a  good  job. 
We  certainly  had  no  trouble  and  no  dis- 
agreement on  it  so  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned. 

But  this  situation  In  1970  is  the  situ- 
ation we  had  to  meet.  Perhaps  it  should 
have  been  done  a  long  time  ago.  But  I 
guess  like  everything  in  American  life,  it 
takes  a  few  failures  before  you  finally 
measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  that 
the  Government  has  In  this  great  broad 
field.  When  we  had  bank  failures  in  the 
1930's,  I  remember  I  lost  money  in  two 
banks  and  how  happy  I  was  to  see  when 
you  had  a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  at  least  to  guarantee  your 
money,  to  whatever  the  figure  was, 
around  $10,000. 

I  think  we  are  attempting  in  a  way  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  this  bill  that  we 
did  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  provide  that 
there  be  an  examination  of  the  soimd- 
ness  of  a  brokerage  firm  before  they 
come  under  this  corporation? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  we  have  left 
this  to  the  regulation  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  you  cannot  have  a  bill  of  this 
nature  without  leaving  with  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission  its  own 
power  to  put  into  effect  rules  piu^uant 
to  this — and  that  is  what  we  expect  them 
to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  the  gentleman  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  before 
a  bank  can  become  a  member  of  the 
FDIC,  it  must  stand  a  searching  investi- 
gation by  the  FDIC  as  to  soundness.  I 
find  no  such  provision  in  the  legislation 
which  would  create  this  proposed  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  if  you  go  back 
to  the  beginning,  you  will  find  that  was 
probably  done  under  a  rule.  I  do  not 
know  all  the  Intricacies  involved.  There 
may  be  several  things  that  ought  to  be 
done.  But  I  think  we  can  rely  on  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
put  this  into  effect  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  because 
of  the  failure,  somewhere  along  the  line, 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 


sion to  make  these  brokerage  firms  walk 
the  chalk  line. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  they  did 
not  have  this  authority.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  we  have  faced,  and  this  bill 
is  an  effort  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it.  The  SEC  did  not  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Instead  of  creating  a  cor- 
poration with  two  public  members  and 
five  members  of  the  brokerage  industry 
who  would  control  this  corporation,  in- 
stead of  doing  this,  why  do  we  not  try 
giving  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission the  necessary  authority  and  see 
to  it  that  they  enforce  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  page  94,  section  15<c) 
(3)  we  do  in  this  bill  considerably  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  maintain  super- 
vision and  exercise  regulation  over  these 
phases  of  the  business  of  the  broker- 
dealers  and  of  the  security  houses  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  refer  to  the  report,  which 
our  colleague  from  Iowa  read  so  thor- 
oughly. One  pages  13  and  14  the  following 
statement  appears : 

Because  of  these  events  the  CommlBslon  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  Its  authority  to  adopt 
rules  dealing  with  free  credit  balances  and 
segregation  of  securities  has  been  made  some- 
what uncertain.  To  the  extent  that  that  hsis 
been  a  problem,  the  reported  bill  remedies  it 
by  making  it  clear  that  the  Commission  has 
authority  to  promulgate  rules  with  respect 
to  the  financial  responsibility  and  related 
business  practices  of  broker-dealers  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  acceptance  of 
custody  and  use  of  customers"  securities,  and 
the  carrying  and  use  of  customers'  deposits 
or  credit  balances.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment to  section  15(c)  (3)  would  give  the 
Commission  such  rulemaking  power  over 
both  the  exchange  and  the  over-the-counter 
communities.  Now  that  the  matter  has  been 
clarified,  your  committee  directs  and  expects 
the  Commission  to  be  alert  and  strong  in 
this  area.  This  will,  of  course,  require  similar 
alertness  and  strength  from  the  self-regula- 
tory organizations,  and  if  that  Is  not  forth- 
coming, the  Commission  and.  If  necessary, 
the  Congress,  will  have  to  Insure  It. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  has 
consumed  24  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I  have  only  6  minutes  re- 
maining. I  yield  that  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  from 
Iowa  and  New  York  have  raised  ques- 
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tioas  that  must  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
puDlic  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  Mem- 
be  s  of  Congress.  I  addressed  myself  to 
th  )se  questions  earlier  when  I  com- 
mented from  the  report. 

believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
hiAe  been  abuses  of  the  authority  that 
has  been  granted  by  the  SEC  insofar  as 
th  !  u.se  of  free  credit  balances  is  con- 
ce;ned.  Tlie  SEC  may  have  been  lax 
up  on  occasion  in  not  insisting  upon  more 
sliict  enforcement  of  their  rules  and 
mure  frequent  audits  of  the  practices  of 
th  !  broker-dealer  firms.  This  whole  sub- 
je<  t  has  received  very  exhaustive  treat- 
mi  nt  in  the  press  in  recent  weeks  and 
mi  tnths,  and  your  committee  is  very  cog- 
nisant of  what  has  been  going  on  and 
ha  5  reminded  the  SEC  of  its  responsi- 
bilities in  these  matters. 

iVe  are  taking  an  essential  step  today 
to  further  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
pu  blic  in  the  exchanges  and  in  the  SEC. 
Tt  at  confidence  is  necessary  so  that  we 
mwy  continue  to  have  the  capital  that 
is  necessary  for  the  business  and  com- 
mi  rce  and  industry  of  America  to  f  unc- 
ticn  effectively.  The  Nation  can  have 
re  lewed  confidence  because  of  the  at- 
tention we  are  giving  to  this  problem 
here  today  and  to  other  problems  that 
urderlie  it  and  which  also  lie  ahead  of 
us 

The  question  perhaps  of  the  consoli- 

ion  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

the  American  Exchange  into  one 

an  instance.  There  is  the  question  of 

i  Commission  rate  structure  and  the 

cleaning   of   house   in   other   bailiwicks 

t  e  e>:changes. 

The  committee,  under  the  chairman- 

of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vii"- 

gi^iia  (Mr.  Staggers),  has  held,  over  the 

rather    exhaustive    hearings    on 

whole  subject  of  the  Commission's 

W°  anticipate  more  in  the 

co»nmg  Congress.  Is  that  not  so,  I  ask 

chairman? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  so.  I  stated 

twice  and  I  intend  to  do  so  again, 

t  our  committee,  eitlier  the  full  cora- 

ttee  or  the  subcommittee,  will  hold 

extiaustive  hearings  on  what  is  going 

and,  if  remedies  are  needed,   they 

1  be  proposed. 

[f  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
have  made  many  proposals  in  this 
give  the  SEC  broad  powers  to  cor- 
that  which  we  know  is  wrong.  If 
after  other  exhaustive  studies  we  find 
sopie  other  things  that  should  be  done, 
t  will  be  brought  before  the  Congress. 
Mr.  KEITH.  I  know  the  committee 
done  a  good  job  in  exercising  over- 
it.  We  have,  on  several  occasions,  held 
sii:h  hearings,  and  they  have  been  veiy 
f  ective.  They  led  to  the  Securities  Act 
Aipendments  of  1964,  which  modernized 
ex  ange  patterns  under  the  original 
We  improved  the  full-disclosure  pat- 
n.  and  we  strengthened  the  regiilatory 
over  the  securitiec  brokers  and 
and  we  required  for  the  first 
tliat  professionals  in  these  mar- 
meet  adequate  standards  of  train- 
;  and  experience.  More  recently  we 
e  authorized  the  institutional  inves- 
tot  study,  tightened  regulation  of  tender 
of  ers  and  takeover  bids,  and  passed  the 
Matual  Fund  Reform  Act  of  1970. 
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I  think  the  public  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  the  current  problems  is 
entirely  healthy  and  we  should  show  the 
public  by  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation that  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can 
to  make  the  securities  markets  honest, 
efficient,  and  frank  with  respect  to  iheir 
activities.  All  of  this  is  in  tlie  public 
interest.  And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. It  will  increase  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  operations  of  the  market- 
place, and  accordingly  improve  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  tMr.  Moss)  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  first  reported 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
first  to  state  than  I  know  of  no  way  that 
a  committee  could  undertake  more  ex- 
haustively to  examine  the  subject  and  to 
afford  opportunity  for  hearing  the  views 
of  every  segment  of  the  industry  and  of 
the  public  than  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  has  done  during 
the  past  approximately  20  months. 

We  have  gone  through  three  bills  dur- 
ing the  coiu-se  of  evolving  something 
which  would  meet  a  need  anticipated  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchazige  Commis- 
sion many  years  ago,  because  the  com- 
mission did  in  1941  and  1956  and  1959 
ask  additional  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to 
give  it. 

The  autliority  they  sought  was  in  the 
areas  which  have  probably  caused  the 
major  problems  we  now  are  trying  to 
cure  here  today. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  been  en- 
thusiajstically  endorsed  by  a  very  broad 
spectrum  of  public  and  private  interests. 
The  White  House  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  solidly  behind  it,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
backs  it  without  reservation,  and  the 
major  securities  industry  organizations 
including  the  special  industry  task  force 
on  broker-dealer  insurance  have  strong- 
ly urged  that  the  bill  be  enacted  into 
law. 

I  add  to  these,  of  course,  my  own 
personal  endorsement  and,  I  believe, 
that  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  subcommittee  colleagues 
for  the  active  role  they  liave  taken  in 
helping  to  fashion  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  A  true  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship has  prevailed  throughout  our  de- 
liberations. 

I  regret  that  it  has  taken  a  period  of 
extreme  crisis  in  the  securities  industry 
to  bring  forth  the  wide  range  of  indus- 
try and  Goverimient  support  we  now 
have  for  this  bill  but  I  hope  we  can 
all  learn  something  from  this  experi- 
ence. I  think  that  if  we  had  had  a  bro- 
ker-dealer insurance  law  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  at  the  inception  of  the  indus- 
try's financial  crisis,  the  mere  fact  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  scheme  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  cushioning 
the  effects  of  that  crisis.  All  too  often, 
in  my  opinion,  we  legislate  only  in  re- 
sponse to  crisis  rather  than  attempting 


to  anticipate  problems  and  provide  work- 
able solutions  in  advance.  The  Congress 
is  not  unique  in  this  shortcoming,  how- 
ever. 

As  recently  as  8  months  ago  the  con- 
cept of  broker-dealer  Insurance  was  op- 
posed by  major  elements  of  the  securities 
industry  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  was  mute  on  the 
subject  as  well.  Chairman  Budge  of  the 
SEC  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  broker- 
dealer  insurance  and  we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  proposal.  It  was  largely  through  hi.s 
good  offices  and  the  insistence  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance that  we  were  able  to  get  the  in- 
dustry together  with  the  Government 
and  come  forth  with  an  alternative  pro- 
posal to  the  bill  that  Senator  Muskie 
and  I  introduced  in  the  summer  of  1969. 

The  bill  before  us  today  follows  closely 
the  basic  framework  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  industry  task  force 
and  the  SEC  last  summer  but  there  are, 
I  believe,  a  number  of  important  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  by  tha 
committee.  The  result  is  a  bill  that  truly 
reflects  the  best  thinking  of  the  indus- 
try, the  Commission,  and  the  committee 
as  well  and  enjoys  the  support  of  all. 

The  constant  and  overriding  concern 
of  the  committee,  of  course,  has  been  to 
provide  the  maximum  protection  possi- 
ble for  the  Treasury  funds  that  are  ob- 
ligated by  the  terms  of  this  bill  as  a 
standby  line  of  credit.  Our  great  prob- 
lem has  been  providing  this  protection  in 
a  manner  that  is  still  consistent  with  a 
viable  insurance  scheme.  I  believe  that, 
with  the  addition  of  two  amendments 
that  I  will  later  propose,  we  have 
achieved  an  equitable  solution  to  this 
problem.  These  amendments  were  ne- 
cessitated by  events  that  took  place  after 
the  committee  had  already  reported  oul 
tlie  bill  and  they  enjoy  the  unanimous 
support  of  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

It  has  been  loosely  stated  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere  that  this  bUl  is  a  bail 
out  of  the  -ecurities  industry.  I  want 
to  express  my  strongest  disagreement 
with  that  statement.  The  bUl  would  in 
no  way  operate  to  the  direct  financial 
benefit  of  securities  firms  or  their  part- 
ners and  officers  The  biU  protects  the 
public  investor.  Its  benefits  run  directly 
to  the  public  and  only  indirectly,  through 
the  restoration  of  investor  confidence  to 
the  industry  itself. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  nature  and  makeup 
of  the  board  of  directors.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter very  carefully  and  very  thoughtfully 
explored  in  the  subcommittee.  I  believe 
in  the  device  we  liave  decided  to  em- 
ploy—what I  caU  the  convertible  board 
of  directors.  While  public  funds  are  bemg 
employed,  it  is  a  publicly  controlled 
board,  and  while  only  private  funds  are 
being  employed  it  is  a  privately  con- 
trolled board  with  public  representation 
upon  it. 

Finally,  we  have  been  concerned  all 
along  with  the  problem  of  providing  pro- 
tection to  the  customers  of  firms  that 
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might  fail  before  enactment  of  the 
bill  into  law.  We  early  anticipated  this 
possibility  but  we  have  specifically  de- 
clined to  make  the  bill  retroactive  in  its 
operation.  The  bill  is  prospective  from 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  failure,  in  recent  months,  of  the 
First  Devonshire  Corp.,  Plohn  &  Co.,  and 
Robinson  ti  Co.  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  press  and  from 
the  committee  because  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  declined  to  make 
available  from  its  trust  fund  moneys 
to  protect  the  customers  of  these  three 
firms. 

The  conunittee  has  been  ui  close  con- 
sultation with  the  oflBcers  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange — with  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Haack,  with  the  chairman  of 
its  board  of  governors  and  with  the  vice 
chairman  of  its  board  of  governors — and 
we  have  received  firm  and  unequivocal 
tissurances  that  they  will  recommend  to 
the  board  of  governors  that  they  take 
every  action  within  their  power  to  pro- 
tect the  customers  of  these  three  firms 
against  loss. 

We  fully  expect  that  that  commitment 
to  the  committee  will  be  met  by  the 
oflScers  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  by  its  board  of  governors.  We  are 
prepared  to  move  rather  promptly  to 
enact  additional  legislation  if  that  be- 
comes necessary  because  we  would  regard 
failure  to  move  as  a  serious  breach  of 
faith  with  the  committee  and  with  the 
Congress. 

Although  the  worst  of  the  securities 
industry's  crisis  seems  to  be  in  the  past, 
I  would  again  caution  my  colleagues, 
as  I  cautioned  them  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  mutual  fund  bill  in  Sep- 
tember, not  to  think  that  this  bill  w^ill 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  the  securities 
Industry  for  all  time.  This  bill  is  useful 
and  necessaiy  and  it  is  good  legislation. 
I  look  forward,  however,  to  a  wide-rang- 
ing examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
entire  industry  In  the  next  Congress.  I 
anticipate  that  there  are  many  problems 
that  still  remain,  problems  that  may  well 
require  a  significant  updating  of  our 
major  securities  laws,  which  are  now 
almost  30  years  old  and  have  scarcely 
been  amended  in  the  hiterim.  I  had  hoped 
we  would  have  significant  guidance  In 
this  respect  when  the  SEC  completes  its 
current  study  of  institutional  impact 
on  the  securities  markets  and  submits  it 
to  the  Congress  on  January  1 — but  in 
candor  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  dis- 
quiet over  the  value  of  that  study — at 
least  based  on  rumors  now  coming  to 
my  attention;  but  with  or  without  it  the 
job  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distingiiished  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  fMr.  Barrett)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  long  overdue  bill.  I 
do  believe  the  committee  should  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  the  bill  out  at  this 
time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Since  this  bill  provides  for  in- 
surance coverage  for  funds  left  ^ith  a 
broker,  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  possibility  of  interest  payments  on 
such  deposits.  I  am  told  that  some  firms 


have  a  reinvestment  credit  which 
amounts  to  a  payment  for  the  use  of 
the  customer's  funds. 

Am  I  correct  that  imder  this  bill  it 
is  not  intended  that  this  new  insurance 
he  used  to  foster  a  new  form  of  savings 
acccamt?  Is  it  not  our  purpose  to  protect 
the  public  aigainst  loss  from  insolvency 
rather  than  permit  a  type  of  deposit  that 
might  compete  with  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  credit  unions? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
men, this  bill  adds  in  no  manner  to,  nor 
does  it  in  any  manner  diminish,  the 
present  authority  of  broker  dealers  to 
handle  free  credit  balances.  It  has  no 
effect  whatsoever  upon  that.  That  will  be 
a  subject  for  the  rule  msiking  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  very  Interested,  in  behalf  of  the 
customers  of  First  Devonshire  Corp., 
many  of  whom  reside  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Illinois,  in  this  subject.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  from  assur- 
ances received  from  oClcers  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  the  gentleman  re- 
gards this  as  a  firm  commitment  ^hat 
these  customers  will  be  indemnified 
against  loss? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  commitment  is  that 
they  will  go  to  the  board  of  governors 
and  urge  that  the  board  make  use  of 
every  power  it  has  to  protect  the  cus- 
tomers of  these  firms  against  loss. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  I  said  earUer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  reacting  today  to  a  crisis.  I 
beUeve  this  illustrates  the  need  for  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  maintain 
far  closer  oversight  and  to  act  in  antici- 
pation of  problems  which  can  be  seen 
down  the  road  several  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Frequently  when  we  discuss  legisla- 
tion in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  we  are  asked  "Where  is  the 
demand  for  it?"  Well,  you  always  have 
demand  when  you  have  crisis.  We  need 
more  planning  to  meet  problems,  to  an- 
ticipate them,  and  to  see  that  they  do 
not  unnecessarily  jolt  the  economy  of 
this  country. 

The  great  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  role  that  it  will  play  in  the 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  security 
markets  of  this  Nation,  The  survival  of 
those  markets  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  survival  of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. We  carmot,  however,  leave  such 
things  entirely  in  the  hands  of  indus- 
tries that  expect  they  will  always  be  able 
to  step  forward  and  say,  "This  is  what 
we  need  to  take  care  of  this  problem  in 
the  future." 

Our  role  is  to  anticipate  such  prob- 
lems and  we  have  not,  in  my  judgment, 
exercised  it  as  fully  as  we  should.  I  as- 
sure you  that  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
the  power,  in  the  future  we  are  going  to 
look  more  carefully  as  we  move  along  at 
the  practices  of  all  of  the  persons  who 
engage  in  this  important  business. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Becyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  19333,  which  represents  a  balanced 
judgment  reached  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  provide  greater  protection  to  small 
investors  in  the  securities  market.  Our 
committee  has,  I  believe,  prepared  legis- 
lation that  meets  a  current  and  future 
need  in  the  estabhshment  of  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Corporation. 

Tlie  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
maintained  that  no  public  customer  has 
suffered  losses  because  of  the  irsolvency 
of  a  member  firm.  Such  a  record  has 
t)een  possible  because  of  the  "trust  fund" 
established  by  the  exchange  to  advance 
money  to  liquidators  or  receivers  or 
broker-dealers  In  liquidation. 

Recent  declines  in  the  market  have 
seen  difficulties  develop  where  losses  by 
investors  have  occurred  and  their  inter- 
ests have  not  been  protected. 

The  stock  exchange  regulations  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  assure  many 
safeguards  for  the  investor.  However, 
they  have  proved  insufficient  to  prevent 
losses  as  a  result  of  financial  misman- 
agement by  a  broker-dealer  or  the  insol- 
vency of  such  a  firm. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  non- 
profit, membership  corporation  whose 
members  would  consist  of  all  brokers 
and  dealers  registered  under  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act.  Contributions  by  the 
members  would  create  a  fund  to  protect 
customers  when  a  broker-dealer  fails  to 
meet  his  financial  obUgations.  No  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  involved  in  this 
fund. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  restore 
some  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
vestment market  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  recent  events  and  that  it  will 
also  strengthen  the  financial  responsibil- 
ities of  broker-dealers  in  the  securities 
market. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhaedx). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
served  on  the  subcommittee  in  which  tliis 
bill  was  drafted.  I  must  be  frank  to  say 
that  I  am  as  concerned  about  the  public 
interest  as  my  friend  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gross,  who  I  think  is  one  of  the  finest 
guardians  of  that  interest  in  tlie  House, 
and  as  my  good  friend  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  who  has  brought  up  some 
questions  here. 

I  believe  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  have  been  answered  in  this  act. 
Originally  the  act  included  a  provision 
for  subordinated  loans  to  the  brokers 
themselves.  If  that  provision  had  re- 
mained, I  would  go  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  New  York  and  favor  a 
public  board  from  the  beginning  but  that 
provision  was  stricken  out.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  that  provides  the  use  of 
funds  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  pay 
back  the  customers  of  the  broker  dealers 
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not  the  folks  who  are  running  those 
coitpanies. 

I  larthermore,  the  bill  includes  surveil- 
lance  by  the  SEC  with  respect  to  the 
bos  rd's  riiles.  No  rule  may  be  adopted 
tfiout  approval  of  the  SEC,  and  the 
regulatory  organizations  are  subject 
i  nvestigation  by  extended  authority  in 
SEC  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
SEC  is  then  permitted  to  go  into 
coilrts  and  obtain  injunctions  if  any  vio- 
lation of  its  rules  and  regulations  or  the 
'•isions  of  this  act  occurs, 
dut  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is 
the  triggering  device.  Let  me  emphasize 
thi  1  as  strongly  as  I  can.  If  you  set  up  a 
bo£  rd  in  the  beginning  to  protect  the 
puflic  interest,  who  do  you  get  on  it? 
who  are  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. They  are  persons  upon  whom  the 
President  wants  to  confer  an  honor.  You 
a  number  of  persons  on  the  board 
you  expect  them  to  watch  the  public 
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CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of    the 
eman  has  expired. 

STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
ECKHARDT.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  done  in  this  act  is  to  pro- 
that  the  board  may  be  enlarged  by 
members  at  a  time  when  public  at- 
is  directed  toward  the  board,  be- 
public  funds  are  to  flow  in  through 
from  the  Treasury.  This  will  give 
enlargement  that  can  really  change 
decisionmaking  power  in  the  board, 
you  have  an  industry -dominated 
in  the  beginning,  with  a  relatively 
number  and  a  margin  of  as  many 
our  to  add.  you  really  do  not  suffi- 
change  the  tenor  of  the  board, 
think  the  triggering  device  is  an  ex- 
method  of  protecting  the  public 
,  far  better  than  attempting  to 
by  appointing  persons  of  no 
stature  prior  to  the  events 
cause  dipping  into  public  funds. 
STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  dls- 
the  bill  rather  thoroughly.  The 
held   extensive   hearings. 
,  it  took  a  long  time  in  its  mark- 
in   executive  session.   When   it   got 
it  imanimously  reported  this  bill 
the    full    committee.    When    it    was 
to  the  full  committee,  the  full 
unanimously   reported  it  to 
House. 

Chairman,  this  is  not  a  bill  that 
reported  in  a  hurry.  There  was  long 
careful   consideration   given  to  it. 
other  alternatives  were  studied. 
>.r  we  were  through  with  all  the  study, 
is  the  bill  that  we  brought  to  the 
with  every  recommendation  that 
in  this  form, 
know  that  there  is  probably  going  to 
objection  made  to  the  effect  that 
Senate  is  going  to  pass  a  bill  some- 
different.  Well,  they  might  do  it. 
:annot  say  what  will  ultimately  hap- 
but  that  will  have  to  be  a  matter  to 
resolved  in  conference.  In  other  words, 
differences  will  have  to  be  ironed 
n  conference. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  not  only 
subcommittee,  but  the  full  commit- 
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tee,  has  agreed  that  this  Is  the  best 
bill  they  could  bring  to  the  floor  and 
were  imanimous  on  this  bill. 

We  do  have  two  subcommittee  amend- 
ments that  we  want  to  offer. 

Again,  I  want  to  recommend  passage 
because  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  committee 
and  their  judgment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  to 
the  House  the  passage  of  this  bill  with 
the  two  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
subcommittee. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  protect  the 
small  investor.  When  brokerage  houses 
fail — and,  in  the  threadbare  economy  of 
today's  Wall  Street,  they  fail  often — the 
small  investor  is  the  principal  victim.  A 
veritable  labyrinth  of  litigation  awaits 
him  should  he  seek  redress  in  the  courts. 
Indeed,  he  is  lucky  to  recover  a  fraction 
of  his  losses  in  most  cases. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  create  a 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corp., 
eventually  funded  at  $150  million,  to  al- 
low the  small  investor  recovery  of  up  to 
$50,000  of  his  losses  when  his  brokerage 
house  fails.  The  bill,  still  further,  would 
give  the  SIPC  authority  to  seek  court- 
room redress  if  any  member  firm  fails 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  its  customers. 

A  nonprofit  corporation  whose  mem- 
bership would  consist  of  all  registered 
brokers  and  all  members  of  the  national 
securities  exchanges,  the  SIPC  would 
protect  the  small  investor  and  encourage 
new  confidence  in  the  stock  market 
among  such  investors. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past  2  years  the  stock  market  has 
steadily  declined  from  the  record  levels 
of  the  mid- 1 960 's.  While  oversized  prof- 
its, dividends  and  volumes  have  largely 
been  left  behind,  several  of  the  proce- 
dures adopted  by  the  securities  industry 
to  cope  with  the  unprecedented  activity 
of  that  boom  remain.  Amidst  the  general 
bearishness  of  the  1968-70  period  these 
procedures,  once  so  vital  to  the  continued 
strength  of  the  brokerage  houses,  have 
revealed  a  more  dangerous  side:  they 
threaten  now  to  undermine  the  entire 
industry — investor  and  broker  alike. 

The  major  problem  involves  the  use 
by  brokerage  houses  of  customer  credits 
and  securities.  When  investors  build  up 
funds  from  the  sale  of  their  securities, 
they  frequently  leave  them  on  deposit 
with  their  brokers.  Although  the  cus- 
tomer may  withdraw  his  balance  on  de- 
mand, the  funds  are  usually  left  with 
the  brokerage  houses  as  a  convenience, 
in  anticipation  of  future  purchases.  Like 
a  banks  Investment  of  customer  deposits, 
the  house  is  free  to  use  this  cash  for  its 
own  purposes.  The  same  applies  to  se- 
curities which  the  investor  leaves  with 
the  house  for  safekeeping  or  to  securities 
which  have  been  only  partially  paid  for — 
those  held  on  margin.  These,  too,  can  be 
traded,  loaned  or  used  as  collateral  on 
loans.  They  are  freely  transferable,  ena- 
bling brokers  to  fill  customers'  orders 
promptly  and  easily  but  also  creating  the 
risk  of  incorrect  transfer. 


These  have  long  been  standard  prac- 
tices within  the  industry,  but  with  the 
massive  expansion  of  the  mld-1960's  they 
grew  to  unmanageable  proportions.  The 
Nation's  largest  brokerage,  for  example, 
holds  $18  billion  in  customer  credit,  yet 
can  claim  corporate  assets  of  only  $18 
billion.  Should  that  firm  suddenly  flie 
for  bankruptcy,  the  cash  and  securities 
it  holds  in  custody  for  its  investors  can 
be  claimed  by  its  own  creditors.  When  a 
company's  assets  cannot  cover  its 
liabilities,  its  customer's  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  off  debts — and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  these  customers  will  be 
reimbursed.  This  problem  was  not  so  crit- 
ical in  the  happy  times  of  the  mid-1960'8 
when  the  industry  flourished  along  with 
everyone  else.  Now,  however,  the  prob- 
ability of  brokerage  firms  failing  is  much 
higher. 

Most  of  the  country's  large  exchanges 
have  taken  steps  to  prevent  them.  In 
1964  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
created  a  $25  million  trust  fund  to  meet 
claims  arising  from  broken  dealer  insol- 
vencies. Already,  however,  they  have  had 
to  augment  this  with  another  $30  mil- 
lion from  their  building  fimd.  This  year, 
with  the  collapse  of  10  member  firms 
and  the  imminent  failure  of  two  more, 
there  exists  a  real  possibility  that  the 
trust  fund  will  be  exhausted.  If  the  public 
is  to  retain  confidence  in  the  securities 
industry  and  if  individual  customers  are 
to  be  gimranteed  their  cash  or  securities 
credits,  a  larger  trust  fund  must  be 
created  for  the  entire  industry,  not  just 
for  one  exchange. 

The  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act 
of  1970  would  establish  a  private,  non- 
profit industry  insurance  fund  backed 
by  $1  billion  in  U.S.  Treasury  credit  to 
protect  investors  from  brokerage  house 
insolvencies.  The  basic  fund  would  be 
financed  by  assessments  of  the  member 
brokerage  firms.  Initial  assessments 
would  be  0.125  percent  until  the  fund 
amounts  to  $150  million,  when  assess- 
ments will  drop  to  0.25  percent.  The 
customers  of  member  brokerage  houses 
would  be  guaranteed  a  return  up  to  $50,- 
000  on  their  cash  or  securities  credit.  The 
fund  would  be  administered  by  the  Se- 
cui-ities  Investor  Protection  Corporation, 
which  in  tiu^n  will  be  governed  by  a  five- 
man  Board  composed  of  three  Govern- 
ment ofiBcials — the  SEC  Chairman, 
Treasury  Secretary,  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman — and  two  industry 
representatives.  It  will  remain  imder  the 
control  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  met 
the  problem  of  brokerage  house  failures 
head-on.  It  has  produced  a  bill  which 
almost  everyone  concerned  has  support- 
ed enthusiastically:  the  broker,  the  in- 
dividual investor,  the  exchanges,  even 
the  Government  agree  on  the  need  for 
this  measure.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
postponed  any  longer.  This  bill  deserves 
immediate  passage. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
19333,  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Act  of  1970.  This  legislation  would  create 
a  Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corp. 
which  would  protect  investors  from  loss 
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because  of  the  failure  of  broker-dealer 
firms.  It  would  also  grant  protection  to 
all  public  ctistomers  of  broker-dealers 
and  stock  clearing  corporations  through 
the  use  of  a  fund  which  could  be  used 
to  recover  losses  In  the  event  of  the  fi- 
nancial insolvency  of  these  brokers. 
There  would  be  a  limitation  of  $50,000 
for  each  customer. 

There  have  been  some  who  have  said 
that  this  bill  was  designed  to  serve  only 
the  interests  of  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  not  the  case.  H.R.  19333  is  a  ve- 
hicle that  speaks  to  the  imiportant  con- 
cerns of  the  entire  securities  industry. 
This  bill  is  just  as  important  to  the  small 
investor  in  Chicago  as  it  is  to  the  small 
investor  in  New  York.  This  legislation 
will  afford  those  thousands  of  small  in- 
vestors across  the  country  the  needed 
protection  that  they  presently  do  not 
have.  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Commerce  Committee,  In 
particular  Chairman  Staggers  and  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Moss,  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  which  brought  forth  this 
very  necessary  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19333,  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970.  The  purpose  of  tliis  legislation,  put 
quite  simply,  is  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  investor  in  the  event  that 
his  broker- dealer  encounters  financial 
dlfBctilties.  Protection  would  be  provided 
In  the  form  of  a  special  fund  to  be  de- 
rived from  assessments  on  all  brokers 
and  dealers  registered  imder  the  Se- 
curity Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  all  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange.  Assessments  would  be 
made  and  the  fund  would  be  admin- 
istered by  a  newly  formed  nonprofit, 
nongovernmental  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corp. — SIPC.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  SIPC  would  assess 
$10  million  In  cash  from  its  members 
within  120  days  of  enactment.  Another 
$65  million  in  credit  would  make  for  an 
initial  aggregate  reserve  fund  of  $75 
million.  Eventually  the  fund  will  grow 
to  $150  million  in  cash  and  will  be  main- 
tained at  that  level. 

Assessments  on  member  brokers  and 
dealers  would  be  based  on  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  of  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  business  during  1969.  On  the 
basis  of  this  formula  it  is  estimated 
that  the  initial  assessment  will  net  ap- 
proximately $7  million,  whUe  another 
$3  million  will  accrue  to  the  fund  in  the 
form  of  transfers  from  other  trust 
funds. 

The  bill  specifies  criteria  under  which 
SIPC  will  operate  in  determining 
whether  one  of  its  members  has  failed  or 
U  hi  danger  of  doing  so.  At  that  point 
SIPC  would  apply  to  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  for  a  decree  adjudicat- 
ing that  the  customers  of  the  member 
in  question  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tive relief  provided  in  this  legislation. 
Following  adjudication,  the  court  would 
"PPoint  a  trustee  for  the  purpose  of 
JJ^ating  the  business  of  the  member. 
t\r  f  ^^^'^  the°  advance  to  the  trustee 
trie  funds  necessary  for  making  prompt 
payment  of  the  customers'  claims,  not 
w  exceed  $50,000  for  any  one  customer, 
^ne  Important  aspect  of  this  provision 


is  the  prompt  payment  feature  which 
avoids  the  lengthy  delay  which  might 
otherwise  result  if  customers  had  to  wait 
until  the  completion  of  the  liquidation 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  support  this  legislation  because  it  will 
provide  the  investor  with  the  type  of  se- 
curity and  protection  necessary.  You 
will  recall  that  President  Nixon  sup- 
ported this  concept  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  on  economic  policy  and  pro- 
ductivity in  June  of  this  year.  The  bill 
is  especially  timely  and  crucial  at  this 
juncture  given  the  financial  problems 
plaguing  the  securities  industry  in  re- 
cent months.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  will  help  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  economy.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  In  supporting 
this  measure. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
this  legislation  is  essential  in  order  to 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  security  for 
the  investor,  I  regret  that  this  legislation 
includes  coverage  for  all  registered  deal- 
ers. It  is  like  issuing  a  policy  of  health  in- 
surance without  an  examination.  Al- 
though most  dealers  are  men  of  integrity 
and  responsibility,  some  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  qualify  covered  deal- 
ers and  to  exclude  those  who  deserve  ex- 
clusion by  either  prior  conduct  or  other 
lack  of  qualification. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  laws  relating 
to  the  handling  of  securities  should  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  segregation  in  escrow 
of  the  funds  paid  to  a  dealer  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  security.  These  funds  should 
be  sequestered  and  held  in  escrow  and 
perhaps  under  bond  to  insure  that  they 
are  not  used  by  the  securities  dealer  as 
security  for  his  own  debt  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  otlaer  than  those  de- 
sired by  the  purchaser  who  advanced  the 
purchase  money. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
be  accompanied  by  more  detailed  legisla- 
tion outlining  the  responsibility  and  in- 
suring the  Integrity  of  the  security  dealer 
who  is  provided  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  three  security  investment 
brokers  have  gone  under,  supposedly  be- 
cause of  mismanagement,  with  threat- 
ened loss  to  their  stock  customers,  and 
we  in  Congress  are  being  asked  to  inter- 
vene in  the  business  community  by  pass- 
ing H.R.  19333  to  establish  a  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation  to  pro- 
tect stock  investors. 

One  wonders  why  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission — SEC — ^has  toler- 
ated the  commingling  of  customer  trust 
funds  with  the  moneys  of  the  broker, 
dealer,  and  banker  so  as  to  allow  such 
incidents  to  occur.  Certainly  it  seems 
that  if  these  brokers  defrauded  their 
customers  they  would  be  criminally 
liable.  Yet,  nothing  has  been  said  about 
criminal  proceedings  nor  of  any  such  in- 
tended actions  to  be  used  as  a  deterrent 
to  mismanagement  of  trust  funds  by 
other  stock  brokers,  dealers,  and  bankers. 
The  only  concern  appears  to  be  who 
will  dominate  on  the  Corporation  Board. 
In  retaining  five  members  from  the  secu- 
rity exchange  business,  as  against  two 
from  the  general  public,  we  appear  to  be 


establishing  the  Corporation  as  a  private 
club,  dominated  by  people  from  the  same 
sector  who,  it  is  urged,  we  are  trying  to 
protect  the  Investing  public  from.  In 
many  respects,  this  creation  bears  the 
control  earmarks  of  another  Federal  Re- 
serve type  operation,  and  since  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  controls  credit  and  the 
money  market,  it  will  now  be  able  to  in- 
vade the  private  investment  market. 

This  bill  is  clearly  special  interest  leg- 
islatiMi.  The  taxpayers  are  again  being 
called  upon  to  make  good  although  not 
all  taxpayers  are  stock  investors. 

The  comparison  of  the  new  SIPC  to 
tlie  FIDC  is  meritorious  but  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  between  the  as- 
sm-ance  of  $50,000  per  investor  under  this 
act  and  the  right  of  the  SEC  under  sec- 
tion 3  to  make  loans  to  the  SIPC  when- 
ever it  appears  that  the  Corporation 
does  not  have  suflQcient  funds  to  pay  any 
incurred  liabilities. 

Most  unique  is  the  authority  granted 
in  section  3(h)  to  authorize  the  SEC  to 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
notes  or  other  obligations  not  to  exceed 
$1  billion  for  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action in  obtaining  funds  for  loans  to  the 
SIPC.  No  matter  how  laudable  in  intent 
this  is  creating  more  credit  and  is  in- 
flationary. 

Nowhere  in  the  bill  Is  there  any  re- 
quirement or  provision  for  policing  the 
real  cause  of  the  problem,  that  is,  the 
fleecing  of  investors  by  commingling  pri- 
vate and  trust  funds. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  this  bill 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem,  but  I  dare 
to  suggest  It  will  prove  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  subterfuge  under  which  invest- 
ment brokers,  dealers,  and  bankers  will 
be  able  to  now  manipulate  taxpayers 
dollars  to  cover  up  their  own  shortages 
and  mismanagement.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  just  another  means  of  estab- 
lisliing  Federal  control  over  private  en- 
terprise. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  good  lejjisla- 
tion  and  plan  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
19333,  the  Securities  Investors  Protection 
Act  of  1970  will  help  secure  the  small  In- 
vestor from  financisd  disaster  due  to  the 
failure  of  an  investment  house. 

The  bill  Itself  is  an  excellent  pxample 
of  Government  working  with  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  With  a  cor- 
poration as  the  vehicle  for  protection — 
similar  to  tlie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  bank  depositors — public 
and  private  interests  will  join  together 
to  protect  the  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges. 

The  funds  for  the  corporation  wiil 
come  entirely  from  the  industry  with 
standby  credit  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Representatives  of  the 
public  will  serve  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors as  well  as  representatives  from 
the  Wall  Street  firms. 

The  recent  collapse  of  several  Wall 
Street  investment  firms  clearly  empha- 
sizes the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation. 
In  the  recent  cases,  other  firms  on  the 
Street  were  able  to  take  up  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  financially  ruined  dealers. 
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B  ut  the  public  has  no  assurance  that  this 
wtll  continue. 

The  SIPC  is  designed  to  meet  the  con- 
fVigency  where  a  collapsed  firm  is  unable 
t<  meet  its  obligations.  Then,  jast  like 
i.vings  depositors,  investors'  assets  will 
b  ;  protected.  The  customer  would  receive 
11  lO  percent  of  what  he  was  entitled  to 
I  bject  only  to  a  limit  of  $50,000  per 
customer. 

This  essential  step  today  will  help  in- 
slill  greater  confidence  in  the  exchanges. 
S  ich  confidence  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
c(  ntinue  to  have  the  capital  that  is  f un- 
d  imental  to  the  sound  operations  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  this  Nation. 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
bjick  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
tie  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
c(  immittee  amendment  printed  in  the  bill 
a.  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
ajnendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.   19333 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and   House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  nerica  in  Congress  assembled, 
S|CTioN  1.  Short  Title,  Etc. 

(a)    Shoet  Title;    Table   of   Contents. — 
This  Act,  with  the  following  table  of  con- 
te  uts,  may  be  cited   as  the  "Securities  In- 
<  stor  Protection  Act  of  1970". 
table  of  contents 

Sic.   1.  Short  title,  etc. 

(a)  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
{ b  I  Section  headings. 
S4c.  2.  Application    of    Securities    Exchange 

Act  of  1934. 
S4c.  3.  Securities    Investor    Protection    Cor- 
poration. 

(a)  Creation. 

(b)  Powers. 

( c )  Board  of  Directors. 

(d)  Meetings  of  Board. 

(e)  Bylaws. 
S4c.  4.  SIPC  Fund. 

(a)  In  general. 

( b )  Initial  required  balance  for  fund. 

(c)  Assessments. 

(d)  Requirements  respecting  assessments 
and  lines  of  credit. 

e )  Prior  trusts;  overpayments  and  under- 
payments. 
I)  Borrowing  authority. 
I  g)  SEC  loans  to  SIPC. 
(h)  SEC  notes  issued  to  Treasury. 
( i )  "Gross  revenues"  defined. 
S4c.  5.  Protection  of  customers. 

(a)  Determination  of  need  of  protection. 

(b)  Court  action. 

(c)  SEC  participation  in  proceedings. 
S4c.  6.  Liquidation  proceedings. 

(a)  General  functions  of  trustee. 
b)    Rules  applicable   to  liquidation  pro- 
ceedings. 

(c)  Application  of  Bankruptcy  Act  in  pro- 
ceedings and  to  trustee. 

(d)  Notice. 

(e)  SIPC  advances  to  trustee. 

(f )  Payments  to  customers. 

( g )  Formal  proof  of  claim. 
( h)  Reports  by  trustee  to  court. 
(1)  Effect  of  Act  on  claims. 

S4c.  7.  SEC  functions. 

(a)  Administrative  procedure. 

(b)  Enforcement  of  actions. 

(c)  Examinations  and  reports. 

(d)  Financial  responsibility. 

S4c.  8.  Examining  authority  functions. 
s4c.  9.  Functions  of  self-regulatory  organi- 
zations. 

(a)  Collecting  agent. 

(b|  Immunity. 

(c)  Inspections. 

(d)  Reports. 


(e)  Consultation. 

(f )  Financial  condition  of  members. 
Sec.  10.  Prohibited  acts. 

(a)  Failiu'e  to  pay  assessments,  etc. 

(bi    Engaging  in  business  after  appoint- 
ment of  trustee. 
(c»  Embezzlement,  etc.,  of  <»ssets  of  SIPC. 
Sec.   11.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
fa)  Public  Inspection  of  reports. 

(b)  Application  of  Act  to  foreign  members. 

(c)  LlabUity  of  members  of  SIPC. 

(d)  Liability  of  SIPC  and  Directors. 

(e)  Advertising. 

(f )  SIPC  exempt  from  taxation. 

(g)  Section  20(a)  of  1934  Act  not  to  apply. 
Sec.  12.  Definitions. 

(b)  Section  Headings. — Headings  for  sec- 
tions and  subsections,  and  the  table  of  con- 
tents, are  Included  only  for  convenience,  and 
shall  be  given  no  legal  effect. 

Sec.  2.  Application  of  Securities  Exchange 
Act  op  1934. 

E.xcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C,  sec.  78a  and  lol.;  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "1934  Act")  apply  as 
if  this  Act  constituted  an  amendment  to, 
and  was  included  as  a  section  of,  such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Securities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
poration. 

(a)  Creation. — There  is  hereby  established 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  "Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation"  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "SIPC") .  SIPC  shall 
be  a  nonprofit  corporation  and  shall  have 
succession  until  dissolved  by  act  of  the  Con- 
gress. SIPC  shall — 

(1)  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government; 

(2)  be  a  membership  corporation  the 
members  of  which  shall  be — 

(A)  all  persons  registered  as  brokers  or 
dealers  under  section  15(b)  of  the  1934  Act, 
and 

(B)  all  persons  who  are  members  of  a 
national  securities  exchange, 

other  than  persons  whose  business  as  a 
broker  or  dealer  consists  exclusively  of  (1) 
the  distribution  of  shares  of  registered  open 
end  Investment  companies  or  unit  invest- 
ment trusts,  (11)  the  sale  of  variable  annu- 
ities, (ill)  the  business  of  insurance,  or  (Iv) 
the  business  of  rendering  investment  advi- 
sory services  to  one  or  more  registered  open 
end  Investment  companies  rv  insurance  com- 
pany separate  accounts;   and 

(3)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  subject  to,  and  have  all  the  powers 
conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Non-profit  Corpora- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  tec.  29-1001  and  fol.). 

(b)  Powers. — In  addition  to  the  powers 
granted  to  SIPC  elsewhere  in  this  Act,  SIPC 
shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  s\te  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  its  corporate  name  and  through  its 
own  counsel.  In  any  court,  State  or  Federal; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  its  Board 
of  Directors,  bylavra  and  rules  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  and  the  exercise 
of  all  other  rights  and  powers  granted  to  it  by 
this  Act; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  business  (including  the 
carrying  on  of  operations  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  offices)  and  to  exercise  all  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  it  by  this  Act 
in  any  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  any  qualification,  licensing,  or 
other  statute  in  such  State  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  or  otherwise  acquire,  to  own,  hold. 
Improve,  vise,  or  otherwise  deal  In  or  with, 
and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  prop- 


erty, real,  personal  or  mixed,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  wherever  situated; 

(6)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c),  to  elect  or  appoint  such  officers,  attor- 
neys, employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  re- 
quired, to  determine  their  qualifications,  to 
define  their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  re- 
quire bonds  for  them  and  fix  the  penalty 
thereof; 

(7)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  in- 
struments, to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  any 
and  all  other  acts  and  things  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights 
and  powers  granted  to  SIPC  by  this  Act;  and 

(8)  by  bylaw,  to  establish  its  fiscal  year, 
(c)  Board  OF  Directors. — 

(1)  Functions. — SIPC  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  which,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  determine  the  policies 
which  shall  govern  the  operations  of  SIPC. 

(2)  Number  and  appointment. — 

(A)  Seven-member  board. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (B) ,  SIPC  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  seven  per- 
sons as  follows: 

(i)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  general  public. 

(II)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  national  securities 
exchange  having  the  highest  dollar  volume 
of  trading, 

(III)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  national  securities 
exchange  ranking  second  In  dollar  volume  of 
trading. 

(Iv)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
national  securities  association  registered  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  15A  of  the 
1934  Act  (or.  If  there  is  more  than  one  such 
association,  by  the  association  having  the 
greatest  number  of  members) . 

(V)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
national  securities  exchanges  other  than 
those  referred  to  In  clauses  (11)  and  (Hi). 
Such  member  shall  be  appointed  by  means 
of  a  majority  vote  In  an  election  (held  In 
such  manner  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe) in  which  the  governing  body  of  each 
such  exchange  shall  have  one  vote. 

(B)  Eleven-member  board  during  SEC  Lo.AN 
PERIOD. — During  any  SEC  loan  period  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (C)),  the  Board 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  appointed  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A)  and  four 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(C)  SEC  loan  PERIOD. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "SEC  loan  period" 
means  a  period  beginning  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  SIPC  applies  for  a 
loan  under  section  4(g)  and  ending  on  the 
earlier  of  the  date  on  which  such  application 
is  withdrawn  by  SIPC  or  the  last  day  on 
which  any  portion  of  a  loan  under  such 
section  4(g)  Is  outstanding. 

(3)  Terms. — 

(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(B),  (C),  and  (D),  each  director  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term' of  four  years. 

(B)  Of  the  directors  first  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  — 

(I)  one  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  ex- 
piring on  December  31, 1971, 

(II)  two  sh£ill  hold  office  for  a  term  ex- 
piring on  December  31,  1972, 

(ill)  two  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  ex- 
piring on  December  31, 1973,  and 

(iv)  two  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  ex- 
piring on  December  31,  1974, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
they  take  office.  Such  designation  shall  be 
made  in  a  manner  which  will  assure  that  no 
two  persons  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  same  clause  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall 
have  terms  which  expire  simultaneously. 

(C)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  director  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  explra- 
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tlon  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  director  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until 
his  successor  has  taken  office  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (D) ). 

(D)  The  terms  of  all  additional  members 
appointed  under  paragraph  (2)  (B)  shall  ter- 
minate at  the  expiration  of  the  SEC  loan 
period. 

(4)  Compensation,  etc. — All  matters  re- 
lating to  compensation  of  directors  and  the 
determination  of  dollar  volume  of  trading 
on  exchanges  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
bylaws  of  SIPC. 

(5)  Chairman. — The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  among  Its  members, 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  except 
that  the  term  of  the  Chairman  first  elected 
shall  expire  on  a  date  established  by  the 
bylaws  of  SIPC  (but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1972).  The  number  of  consecutive  terms 
for  which  any  person  may  serve  as  Chairman 
shall  not  exceed  two  terms  (exclusive  of  any 
unexpired  portion  of  a  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  elected). 

(d)  Meetings  of  Board. — The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  Chair- 
man, or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  bylaws 
of  SIPC. 

(e)  Bylaws. — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  forty-five  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
adopt  initial  bylaws  and  rules  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  SIPC  and  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  and  powers  granted  to 
It  by  this  Act,  and  shall  file  a  copy  thereof 
with  the  Commission.  Thereafter,  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  alter,  supplement,  or  repeal 
any  existing  bylaw  or  rule  and  may  adopt 
additional  bylaws  and  rules,  and  in  each  such 
case  shall  file  a  copy  thereof  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  Each  such  initial  bylaw  or  rule,  altera- 
tim,  supplement,  or  repeal,  and  additional 
b  law  or  rule  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
tl  Irtleth  day  (or  such  later  date  as  SIPC 
rr  ly  designate)  after  the  filing  of  the  copy 
thereof  with  the  Commission  or  upon  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine, unless  the  Commission  shall,  by  notice 
to  SIPC  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor, 
disapprove  the  same,  in  whole  or  In  part,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  public  interest  or  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(3)  The  Commission  may,  by  such  rules  or 
regulations  as  it  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  to 
effectuate  the  purjKJses  of  this  Act,  require 
the  adoption,  amendment,  alteration  of,  sup- 
plement to  or  rescission  of  any  bylaw  or  rule 
by  SIPC,  whenever  adopted. 

Sec.  4.  SIPC  Fund. 
(a)  In  General. — 

(1)  Establishment  of  fund. — SIPC  shall 
establish  a  "SIPC  Fund"  (hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "fund").  All  amounts 
received  by  SIPC  (other  than  amounts  paid 
directly  to  any  lender  pursuant  to  any  pledge 
securing  a  borrowing  by  SIPC)  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund,  and  all  expenditures 
made  by  SIPC  shall  be  made  out  of  the  fund. 

(2)  Balance  of  the  fund. — The  balance 
of  the  fund  at  any  time  shall  consist  of  the 
aggregate  at  such  time  of  the  following 
items: 

(A)  Cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit. 

(B)  Amounts  invested  in  United  States 
Government  or   agency   securities. 

(C)  Confirmed  lines  of  credit. 

(3)  Confirmed  lines  of  credit. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  amount  of  con- 
firmed lines  of  credit  as  of  any  time  is  the 
aggregate  amount  which  SIPC  at  such  time 
has  the  right  to  borrow  from  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  under  confirmed 
lines  of  credit  or  other  written  agreements 
which  provide  that  moneys  so  borrowed  are 
to  be  repayable  by  SIPC  not  less  than  one 


year  from  the  time  of  such  borrowings  (In- 
cluding, for  purposes  of  determining  when 
such  moneys  are  repayable,  all  rights  of  ex- 
tension, refunding,  or  renewal  at  the  election 
of  SIPC). 

(b)  Initial  Reqihred  Balance  for  Fund. — 
Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fund  shall  aggregate  not  less 
than  $75,000,000,  less  any  amounts  expended 
from  the  fund  within  that  period. 

(0)  Assessments. — 

( 1 )  Initial  assessments. — Each  member  of 
SIPC  shall  pay  to  SIPC,  or  the  collection 
agent  for  SIPC  specified  in  section  9(a) .  on  or 
before  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
an  a.ssessment  equal  to  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  gross  revenues  from  the  securi- 
ties business  of  such  member  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1969,  or  if  the  Commission  shall 
determine  that,  for  purposes  of  assessment 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  a  lesser  percent- 
age of  gross  revenues  from  the  securities 
business  Is  appropriate  for  any  clas.s  or  classes 
of  memv>ers  (taking  into  account  relevant 
factors,  including  but  not  limited  to  tj'pes  of 
business  done  and  nature  of  securities  sold), 
such  lesser  percentages  as  the  Commission, 
by  rule  or  regulation,  shall  establish  for  such 
class  or  classes,  but  in  no  event  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  1  per  centum  for  any  such  class. 
In  no  event  shall  any  assessment  upon  a 
member  pursuant  to  this  parpgraph  be  less 
than  S250. 

(2)  General  assessment  AUTHORirv. — 
SIPC  shall,  by  bylaw  or  rule,  impose  upon 
its  members  such  assessments  as,  after  con- 
sultation with  self-regulatory  organizations, 
SIPC  may  deem  nece.r.'-ary  and  appropriate  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  fund  and  to  repay 
any  borrowings  by  SIPC.  Any  assessments  so 
made  shall  be  in  comformity  with  contractual 
obligations  made  by  SIPC  in  connection  with 
any  borrowing  Incurred  by  SIPC.  Subject  to 
paragraph  (3)  and  subsection  (d)  (1)  (A) ,  any 
such  assessment  upon  the  members,  or  any 
one  or  more  classes  thereof,  may.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  be  based  upon  or  measured  by  (A) 
the  amount  of  their  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  business,  or  (B)  all  or  any  of  the 
following  factors:  the  amount  or  composition 
of  their  gross  revenues  from  the  securities 
business,  the  number  or  dollar  volume  of 
transactions  effected  by  them,  the  number  of 
customer  accounts  maintained  by  them  or 
the  amounts  of  cash  and  securities  In  such 
accounts,  their  net  capital,  the  nature  of 
their  activities  (whether  in  the  securities 
businiss  or  otherwise)  and  the  consequent 
risks,  or  other  relevant  factors. 

(3)  Limitations. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  .Act — 

(A)  no  assessment  shall  be  made  upon  a 
member  otherwise  than  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection, 

(B)  no  assessments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  upon  a 
member  which  require  payments  during  any 
twelve-month  period  which  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
member's  gross  revenues  from  the  securities 
business  for  such  period. 

(C)  no  assessment  shall  Include  any  charge 
based  upon  the  member's  activities  (I)  in 
the  distribution  of  shares  of  registered  open 
end  Investment  companies  or  unit  invest- 
ment trusts,  (11)  in  the  sale  of  variable  an- 
nuities, (ill)  in  the  business  of  insurance, 
or  (iv)  in  the  business  of  rendering  Invest- 
ment advisory  services  to  one  or  more  regis- 
tered open  end  investment  companies  or 
insurance  company  separate  accounts,   and 

(D)  no  a.ssessment  shall  include  any 
charge  based  upwn  the  activities  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  agent  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  the  distribution  of  bonds,  bills  or 
notes  of  the  United  States  Treasury  by  any 
member  formally  recognized  as  a  reporting 
dealer  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


(d)  Requirements  Respecting  Assess- 
ments AND  Lines  of  Credit. — 

(1)  Assessments. — 

(A)  Vi  OF  1  percent  assessment. — SIPC 
shall  impose  upon  each  of  its  members  an  as- 
sessment at  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  of  the  gross  revenues  from 
the   securities   business   of   such    member — 

(i)  until  the  balance  of  the  fund  aggre- 
gates not  less  than  $150,0iX),000  (or  such 
greater  amount  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine ill  the  public  interest) , 

(il)  during  any  period  when  there  is  out- 
standing borrowing  by  SIPC  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f )  or  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

(111)  whenever  the  balance  of  the  fund 
(exclusive  of  confirmed  lines  of  credit)  is 
below  $100,000,000. 

(B)  ':j  of  1  percent  assessment. — During 
any  period  during  which — 

(i)  the  balance  of  the  fund  (exclusive  of 
confirmed  lines  of  credit)  aggregates  less 
than  $150,000,000  (or  such  greater  amount  as 
the  Commission  has  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  ),  or 

( ii )  SIPC  is  required  under  paragraph  ( 2 1 
(B)  to  phase  out  ol  the  fund  all  conrtrmcd 
lines  of  credit, 

SIPC  shall  endeavor  to  make  assessments  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  aggregate  asse.ss- 
ments  payable  by  its  members  during  such 
period  .shall  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  o; 
1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  aggregate 
gross  revenues  from  the  securities  business 
for  such  members  during  such  period. 

(2)  Lines  of  credit. — 

(A)  $50,000,000     LIMIT     AFTER      1973, — After 

December  31,  1973.  confirmed  lines  of  credit 
shall  not  constitute  more  than  $50,000,000 
of  the  balance  of  the  fund. 

(B)  Phaseout  REQUirxMENT.-When  the 
balance  of  the  fund  aggregates  $150,000,000 
(or  such  greater  amount  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  in  the  public  interest)  SIPC 
shall  phase  out  of  the  fund  all  confirmed 
lines  of  credit. 

(e)  Prior  Trusts;  Overpatments  and 
Underpayments, — 

( 1 )  Prior  trusts, — There  may  be  contrib- 
uted and  transferred  at  any  time  to  SIPC 
any  funds  held  by  any  trust  established  by  u 
self-regulatory  organization  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  and  the  amounts  so  contributed 
and  transferred  shall  be  applied,  as  may  be 
determined  by  SIPC  with  approval  of  the 
Commission,  as  a  reduction  In  the  amounts 
payable  pursuant  to  assessments  made  or  to 
be  made  by  SIPC  upon  members  of  such  self- 
regulatory  organization  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion <c)(2).  No  such  reduction  shall  be 
made  at  any  time  when  there  is  outstanding 
any  borrowing  by  SIPC  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section  or  any  borrowings 
under  confirmed  lines  of  credit. 

(2)  Overpayments. — To  the  extent  that 
any  payment  by  a  member  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum rate  permitted  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  excess  shall  not  be  recoverable 
except  against  future  payments  by  such 
member  In  accordance  with  a  bylaw  or  rule 
of  SIPC. 

(3)  Underpayments. — If  a  member  falls 
to  pay  when  due  all  or  any  part  of  an  assess- 
ment made  upon  such  member,  the  unpaid 
portion  thereof  shall  bear  Interest  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  determined  by  SIPC  by  bylaw 
or  rule. 

(f)  BORHOWING  Authoritt. — SIPC  Shall 
have  the  power  to  borrow  moneys  and  to  evi- 
dence such  borrowed  moneys  by  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness,  all  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deter- 
mine in  the  case  of  a  borrowing  other  than 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commlsf?lon 
in  the  case  of  a  borrowing  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g).  The  interest  payable  on  a 
borrowing     pursuant     to     subsection      (g) 
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sqall  be  equal  to  the  Interest  payable 
the  related  notes  or  other  obliga- 
iibns  Issued  by  the  Commission  to  the  Secre- 
ts ry  of  the  Treasury.  To  secure  the  payment 
oj  the  principal  of.  and  interest  and  pre- 
lum, if  any,  on.  all  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  so  issiied.  SIPK3 
in  iy  make  agreements  with  respect  to  the 
aiiount  of  future  assessments  to  be  made 
ujoii  members  and  may  pledge  all  or  any 
rt  of  the  assets  of  SIPC  and  of  the  assess- 
nfciits  made  or  to  be  made  upon  members. 
y  such  pledge  of  future  assessments  shall 
ibject  to  any  prior  pledge)  be  valid  and 
biding  from  the  time  that  it  is  made,  and 
e  assessments  so  pledged  and  thereafter 
eived  by  SIPC,  or  any  examining  authority 
collection  agent  tor  SIPC,  shall  immedl- 
ly  be  subject  to  the  Hen  of  such  pledge 
tliout  any  physical  delivery  thereof  or  fur- 
er  act,  and  the  lien  of  such  pledge  shall 
valid  and  binding  against  all  parties  hav- 
claims  of  any  bnd  against  SIPC  or  such 
ct^Uectlon  agent  whether  pursuant  to  this 
,  In  tort,  contract  or  otherwise,  irrespec- 
e  of  whether  such  parties  have  notice 
l^ereof.  During  any  period  when  a  borrow- 
by  SIPC  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of 
is  section  Is  outstanding,  no  pledge  of  any 
a^essment  upon  a  member  to  secure  aay 
b<inds.  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  Indebt- 
issued  other  than  pursuant  to  sub- 
(g)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
to  the  excess  of  the  payments  under  the 
assessment  on  such  member  during  any 
vfelve-month  period  over  one-fourth  of  1 
centum  of  such  member's  gross  revenues 
frbm  the  securities  busineBS  for  such  perkxl. 
Neither  the  instrument  by  which  a  pledge 
authorized  or  created,  nor  any  statenaemt 
other  document  relative  thereto,  need  be 
or  recorded  in  any  State  or  other  Juris- 
The  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
regulation  provide  for  the  filing  of  any  in- 
t  rument  by  which  a  pledge  or  borrowing  is 
ai  ithorized  or  created,  but  the  failure  to 
n:pke  or  any  defect  in  any  such  filing  shall 
affect  the  validity  of  such  pledge  or 
borrowing. 

g)  SEC  Loans  to  SIPC. — In  the  event  that 

fund  Is  or  may  reasonably  appear  to  be 

rlsufBcient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 

Commission  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 

.  No  such  loan  may  be  made  unless  the 

fcjur  additional  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 

tors  of  SIPC  have  been  appointed  under 

3(c)  (2)  (Bi.   At   the   time   of   appU- 

c.ition  for,  and  as  a  condition  to,  any  such 

lain.  SIPC  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a 

statement   with   respect   to  the   anticipated 

of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan.  If  the  Com- 

determlnes  that  such  loan  is  neces- 

for    the    protection    of    customers    of 

or  dealers  and  the  maintenance  of 

confidence   in   the   United   States   securities 

ts  and  that  SIPC  has  submitted  a  plan 

which  provides  as  reasonable  an  assurance  of 

piompt  repayment  as  may  be  feasible  under 

circumstances,     then    the    Commission 

all  so  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

and  issue  notes  or  other  obligations  to 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 

t|bsectlon    (h).    If   the   Commission    deter- 

nes  that  the  amount  or  time  for  payment 

the  assessments  pursuant   to  such  plan 

>uld  not  satisfactorily  provide  for  the  re- 

yment  of  such  loan,  it  may,  by  rules  and 

emulations,  impose  upon  the  purchasers  of 

uity  securities  in  transactions  on  national 

:urities   exchanges   and   in    the   over-the- 

unter  markets  a  transaction  fee  in  such 

I  lount  as  at  any  tune  or  from  time  to  time 

may  determine  to  be  appropriate,  but  not 

needing  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 

chase   price   of   the   securities.   No  such 

siiall   be  imposed   on  a  transaction    (as 

d^hned  by  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Com- 

)    of  less   than  $5,000.   For  the  pur- 

ises  of  the  next  preceding  sentence.  (A)  the 

shall    be    based    upon    the    total    dolter 

iiount  of  each  purchase;   (B)   the  lee  shall 
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not  apply  to  any  purchase  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  or  in  an  over-the-cotmter 
market  by  or  for  the  account  of  a  broker 
or  dealer  registered  under  section  15(b)  of 
the  1934  Act  or  a  member  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  unlees  such  purchase  is 
for  an  investment  account  of  such  broker, 
dealer,  or  member  (and  for  this  purpose  any 
transfer  from  a  trading  account  to  an  invest- 
ment account  shall  be  deemed  a  purchase  at 
fair  market  value);  and  (C)  the  Commission 
by  rules  and  regulations  may  exempt  any 
transaction  In  the  over-the-counter  markets 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of 
fees  on  purchasers  in  transactions  in  those 
markets  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the  assess- 
ment of  Iee&  on  purchasers  In  transactions 
on  national  securities  exchanges.  £uch  fee 
shall  be  collected  by  the  broker  or  dealer 
effecting  the  transaction  for  or  with  the  pur- 
chaser and  shall  be  paid  to  SIPC  in  the  same 
manner  as  assessments  imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

(h)  SEC  Notes  Issued  to  Tbeasuby. — To 
enable  the  Commission  to  make  loans  under 
subsection  (g),  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,0(X),  in 
such  forms  and  denominatlonB,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastu-y.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  ctirrent  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  reduce  the  interest  rate  If  he  determines 
such  reduction  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and 
other  obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transactiooi  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purpKJses  for  which  seciu'ltles  may  be 
Issued  tinder  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  seU  any  of  the  notes 
or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under 
this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases, 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
of  such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

(1)   "Gross  Revenuis"  Deitned. — 
(1)  In  genehal. — For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "gross  revenues  from  the  securities 
business"   means  the  sum  of   (but  without 
duplication) : 

(A)  commissions  earned  in  connection 
with  transactions  in  securities  effected  for 
customers  as  agent  (net  of  commissions  paid 
to  other  brokers  and  dealers  In  connection 
with  such  transac'-4ons,  and  excluding  any 
commission  earned,  in  the  capacity  of  agent 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  bonds,  bills,  or  notes 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  by  any  mem- 
ber formally  recognized  as  a  reporting  dealer 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board)  and  markups 
in  respect  of  p>urchaaes  or  sales  of  securities 
as  principal, 

(B)  cbarges  for  executing  or  clearing 
transactions  in  securities  for  other  brokers 
and  dealers, 

(C)  the  net  reallaed  gain.  If  any.  from 
principal  transactions  in  aecuritiee  in  trad- 
ing accounts. 

(D)  the  net  profit,  if  any,  from  the  man- 
agement of  or  participation  in  the  under- 
writing or  distribution  at  securities. 

(E)  interest  earned  on  customers'  securi- 
ties accounts. 

(F)  fees  tor  Investntent  adviaory  services 
(except  when  rendered  to  one  or  more  regis- 


tered open  end  Investment  companies  or 
Insurance  company  separate  accounts)  or 
account  supervision  in  respect  of  securities, 

(G)  fees  for  the  solicitation  of  proxies 
with  respect  to,  or  tenders  or  exchanges  of, 
securities, 

(H(  income  from  service  charges  or  other 
surcharges  in  respect  of  securities. 

(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Commission,  dividend.s 
and  Interest  received  on  securities  in  invest- 
ment accounts  of  the  broker  or  dealer, 

(J)  fees  m  connection  with  put,  call,  and 
other  option  transactions  In  securities,  and 

(K)  fees  and  other  Income  for  all  other 
investment  banking  servioee. 

Such  teirm  does  not  Include  revenues  received 
by  a  broker  or  dealer  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  shares  of  a  registered 
open  end  investment  company  or  unit  invest- 
ment trust  or  revenues  derived  by  a  broker 
or  dealer  from  the  sale  of  variable  annuities 
or  from  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
insurance. 

(2)  SECtntrriES. — For  purpoees  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  term  "securities"  does  not  Include 
any  interests  in  real  estate  or  oil,  gas,  or 
other  mineral  right  unless  such  Interests  or 
rights  have  been  registered  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933. 

(3)  CoNSOLfflATED  CROUP. — Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  SIPC  by  bylaw  or  rule, 
gross  revenues  from  the  securities  business 
of  a  broker  or  dealer  shall  be  computed  on 
a  consolidated  basis  lor  such  broker  or  deal- 
er and  all  Its  subsidiaries,  and  the  operations 
of  a  broker  or  dealer  shall  Include  those  of 
any  business  to  which  such  broker  or  dealer 
has  succeeded. 

(4)  Meaning  of  terms  not  defined — SIPC 
may  by  bylaw  or  rule  define  all  terms  used 
in  this  subsection  Insofar  as  such  definitions 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  5.  Protection  or  Customers. 

(a)  Determination  or  Need  of  Protec- 
tion.— 

( 1 )  Notice  to  SIPC. — If  the  Commission  or 
any  self -regulatory  organization  Is  aware  of 
facts  which  lead  it  to  believe  that  any  bro- 
ker or  dealer  subject  to  Its  regulation  Is  In 
or  Is  approaching  financial  dlfHculty,  it  shall 
Immediately  notify  SIPC,  and,  If  such  notifi- 
cation is  by  a  self-regulatory  organization, 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Action  bt  SIPC. — If  SIPC  determines 
that  any  member  has  failed  or  Is  in  danger  of 
failing  to  meet  its  obligations  to  customers 
and  that  there  exists  one  or  more  of  the 
conditions  specified  In  subsection  (b)  (1 )  (A) , 
SIPC,  upon  notice  to  such  member,  may  ap- 
ply to  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
specified  In  section  27  or  21(e)  of  the  1934 
Act  for  a  decree  adjudicating  that  custom- 
ers of  such  member  are  in  need  of  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  this  Act. 

(3)  Effect  of  other  pending  .^ctions.^ 
An  application  und«  paragraph   (2)  — 

(A)  wltii  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
may  be  combined  with  any  action  brought 
by  the  Commission  Including  an  action  by 
it  for  a  temporary  receiver  p<'nding  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  under  fubsectlon  (bi 
(3),  and 

(B)  may  be  filed  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  in  the  same  or  any  other  court  of 
any  bankruptcy,  mortgage  foreclosure,  or 
equity  receivership  proceeding  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  reorganize,  conserve,  or  liquidate 
such  member  or  Its  property,  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  a  lien  against  property  of 
such  member. 

(b)  Court  Action. — 

( 1 )  Issuance  of  decree. — 

(A)  Findings  »t  court. — A  court  to  which 
appUcaUon  is  made  pursuant  to  subsecUon 
(a)  (2)  shall  grant  the  application  and  issue 
a  decree  adjudicating  tbat  customers  of  the 
member  naned  in  the  application  are  in 
need  otf  protection  under  this  Act  if  it  finds 
that  such  member — 
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(1)  is  insolvent  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1(19)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or  Is 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations  as  they  ma- 
ture, or 

(11)  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  or 

(ill)  Is  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  pend- 
ing any  court  or  before  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  in  which  a  re- 
ceiver, trustee,  or  liquidator  for  such  mem- 
ber has  been  appointed,  or 

(Iv)  Is  not  in  compliance  with  applica- 
ble requirements  under  the  1934  Act  or  rules 
or  regulations  of  the  Commission  or  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancial responsibility  or  hypothecation  of 
customers'  securities,  or 

(V)  Is  unable  to  make  such  computations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  compliance 
with  such  financial  responsibility  or  hypoth- 
ecation rules  Or  regulations. 

(B)  Uncontested,  etc.,  applications. — If 
within  three  business  days  after  the  filing 
of  an  application  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2),  or  such  other  period  as  the  court 
may  order,  the  debtor  shall  consent  to  or 
fail  to  contest  such  application  or  shall 
fall  to  show  facts  sufficient  to  controvert 
any  material  allegation  of  such  application, 
the  court  shall  forthwith  grant  the  applica- 
tion and  issue  a  decree  adjudicating  that 
customers  of  the  member  named  In  the  ap- 
plication are  in  need  of  protection  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  debtor. — 
Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  pursuant 
to  sut>sectIon  (a)  (2),  the  court  to  which  ap- 
plication is  made  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  debtor  Involved  and  its  prop- 
erty wherever  located  with  the  powers,  to  the 
extent  consistent  v^ith  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy  and  of  a  court 
In  a  proceeding  under  chapter  X  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Pending  an  adjudication 
under  paragraph  (1)  such  court  shall  stay, 
and  upon  appointment  by  it  of  a  trustee  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3)  such  court  shall 
continue  the  stay  of,  any  pending  bank- 
ruptcy, mortgage  foreclosure,  equity  receiver- 
ship, or  other  proceeding  to  reorganize,  con- 
serve, or  liquidate  the  debtor  or  Its  property 
and  any  other  suit  against  any  receiver,  con- 
servator, or  trustee  of  the  debtor  or  its  prop- 
erty. Pending  such  adjudication  and  upon 
the  appointment  by  it  of  such  trustee,  the 
court  may  stay  any  proceeding  to  enforce 
a  lien  against  proi)erty  of  the  debtor  or  any 
other  suit  against  the  debtor.  Pending  such 
adjudication,  such  court  may  appoint  a  tem- 
porary receiver. 

(3)  Appointment  of  trustee. — If  the 
court  grants  an  application  and  makes  an 
adjudication  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  court 
shall  forthwith  appoint  as  trustee  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  business  of  the  debtor  in 
accordance  with  section  6.  and  as  attorney 
for  such  trustee,  such  persons  as  SIPC  shall 
specify.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  such 
trustee  or  attorney  if  such  person  Is  not 
"disinterested"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 158  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

(4)  Debtor  and  filing  date  defined.- — For 
purposes  of  this  Act— 

(A)  Debtor. — The  term  "debtor"  means  a 
member  of  SIPC  In  respect  of  whom  an  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) (2). 

(B)  Filing  date. — The  term  "filing  date" 
means  the  date  on  which  an  application  with 
respect  to  any  debtor  Is  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2);  except  that  if— 

<1)  a  petition  was  filed  before  such  date 
by  or  against  the  debtor  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  or 

( 11 )  the  debtor  Is  the  subject  of  a  proceed- 
ing pending  in  any  court  or  before  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  In 
which  a  receiver,  trustee,  or  Uquldator  for 
such  debtor  was  appointed  which  proceed- 
ing was  commenced  before  the  date  on 
which  such  application  was  filed. 


then  the  term  "filing  date"  means  the  date 
on  which  such  petition  was  filed  or  such 
proceeding  commenced. 

(c)  SEC  Participation  in  Proceedings. — 
The  Commission  may,  on  Its  own  motion, 
file  notice  of  its  appearance  In  any  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act  and  may  thereafter 
participate  as  a  party. 
Sec.  6.  Liquidation  Proceedings. 

(a)  General  Functions  of  Trustee. — In 
any  proceeding  in  which  a  trustee  has  been 
appointed  under  section  5(b)  (3)  to  liquidate 
the  business  of  the  debtor  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  "liquidation  proceed- 
ing"), the  trustee  shall : 

( 1 )  as  promptly  as  practicable  after  his 
•ippolntment,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section — 

(A)  return  specifically  identifiable  prop- 
erty to  the  customers  of  the  debtor  entitled 
thereto; 

(B)  distribute  the  single  and  separate 
fund,  and  (In  advance  thereof  or  concur- 
rently therewith)  pay  to  customers  moneys 
advanced  by  SIPC,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (f); 

(2)  operate  the  business  of  the  debtor  to 
complete  those  contractual  commitments  of 
the  debtor  relating  to  transactions  In  se- 
curities which  were  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  debtor's  btislness  and  which 
were  outstanding  on  the  filing  date — 

(A)  in  which  a  customer  had  an  Interest, 
except  those  commitments  the  completion 
of  which  the  Commission  shall  have  deter- 
mined by  rule  or  regulation  not  to  be  in  the 
public  interest;  or 

(B)  in  which  a  customer  did  not  have  an 
interest,  to  the  extent  that  the  Commission 
shall,  by  rule  or  regulation,  have  determined 
the  completion  of  such  commitments  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest; 

(3)  enforce  rights  of  subrogation  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act;  and 

(4)  liquidate  the  business  of  the  debtor. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section but  not  for  any  other  purpose  of  this 
Act,  (1)  the  term  "customer"  means  any  per- 
son other  than  a  broker  or  dealer,  and  (11) 
a  customer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  an 
interest  In  a  transaction  If  a  broker  partici- 
pating in  the  transaction  was  acting  as 
agent  for  a  customer,  or  If  a  dealer  partici- 
pating in  the  transaction  held  a  customer's 
order  which  was  to  be  executed  as  a  part  or 
result  of  the  transaction. 

(b)  Rules  Applicable  to  Liquidation 
Proceedings. — For  purposes  of  any  liquida- 
tion proceeding: 

(1)  Definitions. — Terms  used  or  defined 
in  section  60e  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meanings  as  in  that  Act, 
except— 

(A)  the  term  "stockbroker",  as  used  In 
section  60e  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  shall 
mean  the  debtor,  and 

(B)  the  term  "customer"  shall  Include 
also  persons  with  whom  the  debtor  deals  as 
principal  or  agent  and  any  person  who  has 
deposited  cash  with  the  debtor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  securities,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  person  to  the  extent  that  such 
person  has  a  claim  for  property  which  by 
contract,  agreement,  or  understanding,  or 
by  operation  of  law.  Is  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  debtor  or  Is  subordinated  to  the  claims 
of  creditors  of  the  debtor. 

(2)  Rights  of  customers  and  subrogees. — 
Customers  and  their  subrogees  shall  have  all 
rights  to  reclaim  specifically  identifiable 
property,  and  all  other  rights  and  priorities, 
provided  for  in  said  section  60e,  and  shall 
have  the  additional  rights  provided  by  this 
Act. 

(3)  Completion  of  open  contractual 
commitments. — All  property  held,  recover- 
able, or  receivable  by  or  for  the  account  of 
the  debtor  (except  for  cash  or  securities 
specifically  identifiable  as  the  property  of 
particular  customers),  and  all  property  in 
the  single  and  separate  fund,  shall  be  avail- 


able to  complete  open  contractual  commit- 
ments pursuant  to  this  section.  Securities 
purchased  or  cash  received  by  the  trustee 
upon  the  completion  of  any  such  commit- 
ment shall  constitute  specifically  Identlflabl? 
property  of  a  customer  to  the  extent  thai 
such  commitment  was  completed  with  prop- 
erty which  constituted  specifically  identifi- 
able property  of  such  customer  on  the  filing 
date,  or  was  paid  or  delivered  by  such  cus- 
tomer to  the  debtor  or  the  trustee  after  the 
filing  date. 

(4)  Distribution  of  single  and  separate 
FUND. — In,  or  for  the  purpose  of,  distributing 
the  single  and  separate  fund — 

(A)  all  property  other  than  cash  shall  be 
valued  as  of  the  close  of  business  on  the 
filing  date, 

(B)  there  shall  be  repaid  to  SIPC,  In  pri- 
ority to  all  other  claims  payable  from  such 
single  and  separate  fund,  the  amount  of  all 
advances  made  by  SIPC  to  the  trustee  to  per- 
mit the  completion  of  open  contractual  com- 
mitments as  provided  In   this  section. 

(C)  there  shall  be  paid  from  such  single 
and  separate  fund  all  costs  and  expenses 
specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sections 
64a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  except  as  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  court,  and  any  moneys 
advanced  by  SIPC  for  such  costs  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  recouped  as  such,  and 

(D)  to  the  greatest  extent  considered 
practicable  by  the  trustee,  the  trustee  shall 
deliver  in  payment  of  claims  of  customers 
for  their  net  equities  based  upwn  securities 
held  in  their  accounts  on  the  filing  date, 
securities  of  the  same  class  and  series  of  an 
issuer  ratably  up  to  the  respective  amounts 
which  were  held  in  such  accounts. 

(5)  Specific  identification  of  property. — 
In  determining  whether  particular  customers 
are  able  to  identify  specifically  their  prop- 
erty, whether  property  remained  In  Its  Iden- 
tical form  in  the  debtor's  possession,  or 
whether  such  property  or  any  substitutes 
therefor  have  been  allocated  to  or  physically 
set  aside  for  such  customers,  and  remained 
so  allocated  or  set  aside,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
on  the  filing  date: 

(A)  securities  are  segregated  Individually, 
or  in  bulk  for  customers  collectively: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  securities  held  for  the 
account  of  the  debtor  as  part  of  any  central 
certificate  service  of  any  clearing  corpora- 
tion or  any  similar  depositary — 

(I)  the  records  of  the  debtor  show  or  there 
is  otherwise  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  trustee  that  all  or  a  specified  part  of 
the  securities  held  by  such  clearing  corpora- 
tion or  other  similar  depositary  are  held  for 
specified  customers,  or  for  customers  collec- 
tively, and 

(ii)  such  records  of  the  debtor  also  show 
or  there  Is  otherwise  established  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustee  the  Identities  of 
the  particular  customers  entitled  to  receive 
specified  numbers  or  units  of  such  securities 
so  held  for  customers  collectively:  or 

(C)  such  property  Is  held  for  the  account 
of  customers  of  the  debtor  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Commission,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  customers  and  other  creditors  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion shall  have  determined  to  be  suffi- 
ciently Identifiable  as  the  property  of  such 
customers. 

If  there  Is  any  shortage  In  securities  of  the 
same  class  and  series  of  an  issuer  so  segre- 
gated In  the  bulk  or  otherwise  held  for 
customers  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs, as  compared  to  the  aggregate 
rights  of  particular  customers  to  receive 
securities  of  such  class  and  series,  the  re- 
spective interests  of  such  customers  in  such 
securities  of  such  class  and  series  shall  be 
prorated,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  claim  for  deficiencies  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section. 

(c)  Application  of  Bankruptct  Act  in 
Proceedings  and  to  Trustee. — 

(1)  Trus'Tee  powers.— a  trustee  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  vested  with  the 
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hi  me  powers  and  title  with  respect  to  the 
di  btor  and  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and 
11  e  same  rights  to  avoid  preferences,  as  a 
ti  astee  In  bankruptcy  and  a  trustee  under 
cl  apter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  have  with 
rt  spect  to  a  bankrupt  and  a  chapter  X 
cii  btor:  Provided,  That  the  trustee  shall  have 
lije  right — 

(A)  with  the  approval  of  SIPC  to  hire  and 
fil  the  compensation  of  all  personnel  (In- 
cl  idlng  officers  and  employees  of  the  debtor 
aid  of    Us  examining  authority)   and  other 

(including  but  not  limited  to  ac- 
untants)  that  are  deemed  necessary  to 
uldate  the  business  of  the  debtor  and  for 
e  other  purposes  of  a  liquidation  proceed- 
I,.  and 

(B)  to  operate  the  business  of  the  debtor 
iii  order  to  complete  open  contractual  com- 
nntments  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(2), 
aid  no  approval  of  the  court  shall  be  re- 
quired therefor. 

(2)     Trustee    dittixs. — Except    as    lucon- 
tent   with   the  provisions   of   this   Act   or 
ise  ordered  by  the  court,  a  trustee  ap- 
inted  ptirsuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
t  to  the  same  duties  as  a  trustee  appointed 
)  ider  section  44  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  ex- 
t  that  a  trustee  appointed  pursuant  to 
s  Act  may,  but  aliall  have  no  duty  to,  re- 
dice  to  money  any  securities  in  the  estate  of 
li^e  debtor. 

( 3 1  Application  of  bankruptcy  »ct. — Ex- 
et>i  as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
th  is  Act  and  ezoept  ti^at  in  no  event  shall  a 
pi  \a  of  reorganization  be  formulated.  Uquida- 
pj'oceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cc^dance  with,  and  as  though  they  were  be- 
conducced  under,  \iue  provisions  of  chap- 
tet-  X  and  such  of  the  provisions  of  chapter 
o  VII  Inclusive,  of  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act  as 
iioa  102  of  chapter  X  would  make  applica- 
blk  if  an  order  of  the  courz,  had  been  entered 
di  -ecting  that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded  with 
I  rsuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  chapters 
o  \'II.  Inclusive;  except  that  the  oourt  may, 
such  period  as  may  be  appropriate,  stay 
forcement  of,  but  shall  not  abrogate,  the 
hts  provided  in  section  68  of  the  Bank- 
ritotcy  Act  and  the  right  to  enforce  a  valid, 
(  npreferential  lien  against  property  of  the 
de  btor.  For  purposes  of  applying  the  Bauk- 
ri.  ptcy  Act  In  carrying  out  this  section,  any 
erence  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  the  date 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  the 
B4nkruptcy  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
to  the  filmg  date  (as  denned  la 
5(b)  (4)  (B)  ). 
(d)  Notice. — Promptly  after  his  appoiut- 
mi  :nt,  the  trustee  shall  cause  notice  of  the 
cc  mmencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
section  to  be  published  In  accordance  with  a 
n  of  the  court,  made  In  accord- 
wlth  the  requirements  of  section  26  of 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  at  the  same  time 
si^U  cause  to  be  mailed  a  copy  of  such  notice 
each  of  the  customers  of  the  debtor  as 
ir  addresses  shall  appear  from  the  debt- 
;  books  and  records.  Except  as  the  trustee 
,•  otherwise  permit,  claims  for  specifically 
d^utifiable  property  (other  than  securities 
liitered  In  the  name  of  the  claimant  or 
;regated  for  him  in  his  individual  name) 
claims  payable  from  property  in  the  single 
separate  fund  or  payable  with  moneys 
anced  by  SIPC,  shall  not  be  paid  other 
tti(in  from  the  general  estate  of  the  debtor 
filed  within  such  period  of  time  (not 
sixty  days  after  such  publication) 
may  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  no  claim 
U  be  allowed  after  the  time  specified  in 
tion  57  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Subject  to 
foregoing,  and  without  limiting  the  pow- 
and  duties  of  the  trustee  to  discharge 
pifcmptly  obligations  as  specified  in  this  sec- 
ti  m,  the  court  may  make  appropriate  provi- 
si<  in  for  proof  and  enforcement  of  all  claims 
ac  ilnst  the  debtor  Including  those  of  any 
SI  brogee. 

fe)   SIPC  Advances  to  Trttstie. — 
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( 1 )  Advances  for  customers  claims. — In 
order  to  provide  for  prompt  payment  and 
satisfaction  of  the  net  equities  of  customers 
of  debtor,  SIPC  shall  advance  to  the  trustee 
such  moneys  as  may  be  required  to  pay  or 
otherwise  satisfy  claims  In  full  of  each  cus- 
tomer, but  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  such 
customer  Prorided,  That: 

(A)  a  customer  who  holds  accounts  with 
the  debtor  in  separate  capacities  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  different  customer  in  each 
capacity; 

(B)  no  such  advance  shall  be  made  by 
SIPC  to  the  trustee  to  pay  or  otherwise  sat- 
isfy, directly  or  indirectly,  any  claims  of  any 
customer  who  is  a  general  partner,  officer, 
or  director  of  the  debtor,  the  beneficial  own- 
er of  5  per  centum  or  more  of  any  class  of 
equity  security  of  the  debtor  (other  than  a 
nonconvertlble  stock  having  fixed  preferen- 
tial dividend  and  liquidation  rights^  or  lim- 
ited partner  with  a  participation  of  5  per 
centum  or  more  in  the  net  assets  or  net 
profits  of  the  debtor; 

(Ci  no  such  advance  shall  be  made  by 
SIPC  to  the  trustee  to  pay  or  otherwise  sat- 
isfy claims  of  any  customer  who  is  a  broker 
or  dealer  or  bank  other  than  to  the  extent 
that  it  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  trustee,  from  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  debtor  or  from  the  books  and 
records  of  a  broker  or  dealer  or  bank  or 
otherwise,  that  claims  of  such  broker  or 
dealer  or  bank  against  the  debtor  arise  out 
of  transact loDS  for  customers  of  such  broka- 
or  dealer  or  bank,  in  which  event,  each  rueh 
customer  of  such  broker  or  dealer  or  bank 
shall  be  deemed  a  separate  customer  of  the 
debtor;  and 

(D)  to  the  extent  that  moneys  Are  ad- 
v&noed  bv  SIPC  to  tbe  trustee  to  pay  the 
claims  ai  customers,  SIPC  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  claims  of  such  customers  with 
the  rights  and  priorities  above  (K-ovided  in 
this  subsection. 

(2)  TRUSTEE  ExPEHSES. — SIPC  Tnay  advance 
to  the  trustee  such  moneys  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  effectuate  subsection  (c)(1)(A). 
SIPC  shall  advance  to  the  trustee  such 
moneys  as  (with  those  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(3))  may  be  required  to  ef- 
fectuate subsection    (c)(1)(B). 

(f)  Payments  to  Customers. — It  shall  be 
the  due  of  the  trustee  to  discharge  promptly, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  all  obligations  of  the  debtor  to  each 
of  its  customers  relating  to,  or  net  equities 
based  upon,  securities  or  cash  by  the  de- 
livery of  securities  or  the  effecting  of  pay- 
ments to  such  customers  (subject  to  sub- 
section (ei  (1),  to  the  extent  that  such  pay- 
ments are  made  out  of  advances  from  SIPC 
under  such  subsection)  insofar  as  such  obli- 
gations are  ascertainable  from  the  books  and 
records  of  the  debtor  or  are  otherwise  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustee, 
whether  or  not  such  customer  shall  have 
filed  formal  proof  of  such  claim.  For  that 
purpose  the  court  among  other  things  shall — 

( 1 )  in  respect  of  claims  relating  to  securi- 
ties or  cash,  authorize  the  trustee  to  make 
pajTnent  out  of  moneys  made  available  to 
the  trustee  by  SIPC  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  shall  not  have  been  any 
showing  or  determination  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient funds  of  the  debtor  available  to  make 
such  payment;  and 

(2)  in  respect  of  claims  relating  to,  or  net 
equities  based  upon,  securities  of  a  class  and 
series  of  an  Issuer,  which  are  ascertainable 
from  the  books  and  records  of  the  debtor  or 
are  otherwise  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  trustee,  authorize  the  trustee  to  de- 
liver securities  of  such  class  and  series  if  and 
to  the  extent  available  to  satisfy  such  claims 
in    whole    or   pro   rata   in   part. 

Any  payment  or  delivery  of  property  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  be  conditioned 
upon  the  trustee  requiring  claimants  to 
execute  in  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the 


trustee,  appropriate  receipts,  supporting  af- 
fidavits, and  assignments,  but  shall  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  right  of  any  claimant  to 
file  formal  proof  of  claim  within  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  for  any  balance 
of  securities  or  cash  to  which  he  may  deem 
himself    entitled. 

(g)  Formal  Proof  or  Claim.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  permitting  discharge  of 
obligations  of  the  debtor  to  pay  cash  or 
to  deliver  securities  without  formal  proof  of 
claim  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  "as- 
sociated" with  the  debtor  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (18)  of  the  1934  Act,  to  any  bene- 
ficial owner  of  5  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
voting  stock  of  the  debtor,  or  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  immediate  family  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(h)  Reports  by  Trustee  to  Court.— All 
reports  to  the  court  by  a  trustee  In  any 
liquidation  proceeding  (other  than  reports 
required  to  be  filed  pursuant  to  section  167 
(3)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act)  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  detail  as,  having  due  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  17  of  the  1934 
Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereimder 
and  tlie  magnitude  of  items  and  transactions 
involved  in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
a  broker  or  dealer,  the  Commission  shall 
determine,  by  rules  aiHl  regulations  to  pre- 
sent fairly  the  results  of  such  proceeding  as 
at  the  dates  or  for  the  periods  covered  by 
such  reports. 

(i)  Effect  of  Act  on  Claims. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  limit  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  establish  by  formal  proof  such  claims 
as  such  person  may  have  to  payment,  or  to 
delivery  of  specific  securities,  without  resort 
to  moneys  advanced  by  SIPC  to  the  trustee. 
Sec.  7.  SEC  Functions. 

(a)  Administrative  Procedure. — Determi- 
nations of  the  Commission,  for  purposes  of 
making  rules  or  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(e)  and  section  9(r)  shall  be  after 
appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  and  for  submission  of  views  of  In- 
terested persons.  In  accordance  with  the 
rulemaking  procedures  specified  in  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  the 
holding  of  a  hearing  shall  not  prevent  adop- 
tion of  any  such  rule  or  regulation  upon  ex- 
piration of  the  notice  period  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  and  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  on  a  record  within  the 
meaning  of  subcliapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  such 
title. 

(b)  Enforcement  or  Actions. — In  the 
event  of  the  refusal  of  SIPC  to  commit  its 
funds  or  otherwise  to  act  for  the  protection 
of  customers  of  any  member  of  SIPC,  the 
Commission  may  apply  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  SIPC  is  located  for  an  order  requir- 
ing SIPC  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
this  Act  and  for  such  other  relief  as  the 
court  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

<c)  BIxaminations  AND  Reports. — 

(1)  Examination  of  SIPC,  etc. — The  Com- 
mission may  make  such  examinations  and  In- 
spections of  SIPC  and  require  SIPC  to  fur- 
nish It  with  such  reports  and  records  or  copies 
thereof  as  the  Commission  may  consider 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Reports  from  SIPC. — As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  SIPC 
shall  submit  to  the  Commission  a  written 
report  relative  to  the  conduct  of  its  business, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  other  rights  and  pow- 
ers granted  by  this  Act,  during  such  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include  financial 
statements  setting  forth  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  SIPC  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
and  the  results  of  its  operations  (including 
the  source  and  application  of  its  fimds)  for 
such  fiscal  year.  The  financial  statements  so 
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included  shall  be  examined  by  an  Independ- 
ent public  accountant  or  firm  of  independ- 
ent public  accountants,  selected  by  SIPC 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Commission,  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  the  report  thereon  of  such 
accountant  or  firm.  The  Commission  shall 
transmit  such  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  such  comment  thereon  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  Financial  Responsibility. — Section 
15(01(3)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use 
of  the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  interstate  commerce  to  elTect  any 
transaction  in,  or  to  induce  or  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial paper,  bankers'  acceptances,  or  com- 
mercial bills)  in  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors 
to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to  the 
financial  responsibility  and  related  practices 
of  brokers  and  dealers." 
Sec.  8.  Examining  Authority  Functions. 

Each  member  of  SIPC  shall  file  with  such 
member's  examining  authority  such  informa- 
tion (including  reports  of,  and  information 
with  respect  to,  the  gross  revenues  from  the 
seciulties  business  of  such  member,  includ- 
ing the  composition  thereof,  transactions  in 
securities  effected  by  such  member,  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  such  mem- 
Der's  activities,  whether  in  the  securities 
business  or  otherwise,  including  customer  ac- 
counts maintained,  net  capital  employed,  and 
activities  conducted)  as  SIPC  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  making  swsessments  under  section  4.  The 
examining  authority  shall  file  with  SIPC  all 
or  such  part  of  such  Information  (and  such 
compilations  and  analyses  thereof)  as  SIPC, 
by  bylaw  or  rule,  shall  prescribe.  No  applica- 
tion, report,  or  document  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  filed  pur- 
suant to  section  18  if  the  1934  Act. 
Sbc.  9.  Functions  of  Self-Regulatory  Or- 
ganizations. 

(a)  CoLLECTiNo  Agent. — Each  self-regula- 
tory organization  shall  act  as  collection  agent 
for  SIPC  to  collect  the  assessments  payable 
by  all  members  of  SIPC  for  whom  such  self- 
regulatory  organization  Is  the  examining  au- 
thority, and  members  of  SIPC  who  are  not 
members  of  any  self- regulatory  organization 
shall  make  payment  direct  to  SIPC.  An  ex- 
amining authority  shall  be  obligated  to  remit 
to  SIPC  assessments  made  under  section  4 
only  to  the  extent  that  payments  of  such 
assessments  are  received  by  such  examining 
authority. 

(b)  Immunitt. — No  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization shall  have  any  liability  to  any  per- 
son for  any  action  taken  or  omitted  in  good 
faith  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  (1) . 

(c)  Inspections. — The  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization of  which  a  member  of  SIPC  is  a 
member  shall  Inspect  or  examine  such  mem- 
ber for  compliance  with  applicable  financial 
responsibility  rules,  except  that  if  a  member 
of  SIPC  Is  a  member  of  more  than  one  self- 
regulatory  organization,  SIPC  shall  designate 
one  of  such  self-regulatory  organizations  to 
inspect  or  examine  such  member  of  SIPC  for 
compliance  with  applicable  financial  respon- 
sibility rules.  Such  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion shall  be  selected  by  SIPC  on  the  basis 
of  regulatory  procedures  employed,  avail- 
ability of  staff,  convenience  of  location,  and 
such  other  factors  as  SIPC  may  consider  ap- 
propriate for  the  protection  of  customers  of 
its  members. 

(d)  Reports. — There  shall  be  filed  with 
SIPC  by  the  self-regulatory  organizations 
such  reports  of  inspections  or  examinations 
of  the  members  of  SIPC  (or  copies  thereof)  as 
may  be  designated  by  SIPC  by  bylaw  or  rule. 

(e)  Consultation. — SIPC    shall    consult 


and  cooperate   with   the   self-regulatory   or- 
ganizations toward  the  end ; 

(1)  that  there  may  be  developed  and  car- 
ried Into  effect  procedures  reasonably  de- 
signed to  detect  approaching  financial  dlf- 
flcuUv  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of 
SIPC;" 

(2)  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
examinations  to  a.sccrtain  whether  members 
of  SIPC  are  in  compliance  with  applicable 
financial  responsibility  rules  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  self-regulatory  organizations 
under  appropriate  standards  (both  as  to 
method  and  scope)  and  reports  of  such  ex- 
aminations win,  where  appropriate,  be 
standard  In  form;  and 

(3)  that,  as  frequently  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances,  each  mem- 
ber of  SIPC  will  file  financial  information 
with,  and  be  examined  by,  the  self -regula- 
tory organization  which  Is  the  examining 
authority    for    such    member. 

(f)  Financial  CoNomoN  op  Members. — 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  sections  15A  and  19  of  the  1934  Act  and 
without  limiting  Its  powers  under  those  or 
other  sections  of  the  1934  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  such  rules  or  regulations  as  It 
determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
the  public  interest  and  -o  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

(1)  require  any  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion to  adopt  any  specified  alteration  of  or 
supplement  to  Its  rules,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  frequency  and 
scope  of  inspections  and  examinations  relat- 
ing to  the  financial  condition  of  members  of 
such  self-regulatory  organization  and  the 
selection  and  qualification  of  examiners; 

(2)  require  any  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion to  furnish  SIPC  and  the  Commission 
with  reports  and  records  or  copies  thereof 
relating  to  the  financial  condition  of  mem- 
bers of  such  self-regulatory  organization; 
and 

(3)  require  any  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion to  inspect  or  examine  any  members  of 
such  self-regulatory  organization  In  relation 
to  the  financial  condition  of  such  members. 
In  the  case  of  a  broker  or  dealer  who  Is  a 
member  of  more  than  one  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization the  Commission,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  shall  avoid  requiring  duplication 
of  examinations,  inspections,  and  reports. 
Sec  10.  PROHiBrrED  Acts. 

(a)  Failure  To  Pay  Assessment,  etc. — If  a 
member  of  SIPC  shall  fall  to  file  any  report 
or  information  required  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  or  shall  fall  to  pay  when  due  all  or 
any  part  of  an  assessment  made  upon  such 
member  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such  fail- 
ure shall  not  have  been  cured,  by  the  filing 
of  such  report  or  information  or  by  the 
making  of  such  payment,  together  with  in- 
terest thereon,  within  five  days  after  receipt 
by  such  member  of  written  notice  of  such 
failure  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  SIPC,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  such  member,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Commission,  to 
engage  In  business  as  a  broker  or  dealer.  If 
such  member  denies  tha*^  he  owes  all  or  any 
part  of  the  amount  specified  In  such  notice, 
he  may  after  pa>'ment  of  the  full  amount  so 
specified  commence  an  action  against  SIPC 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  to  recover  the  amount  he  denies  owing. 

(b)  Encaging  in  Business  After  Appoint- 
ment or  Trustee. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  broker  or  dealer  for  whom  a  trustee  has 
been  appointed  ptusuant  to  this  Act  to  en- 
gage thereafter  in  busiiiess  as  a  broker  or 
dealer,  unless  the  Commission  otherwise  de- 
termines in  the  public  interest.  The  Com- 
mission may  by  order  bar  or  suspend  for  any 
period,  any  officer,  director,  general  partner, 
owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities,  or  controlling  person  of  any  broker 
or  dealer  for  whom  a  trustee  has  been  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  Act  from  being  or 
becoming  associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer, 
If  after  appropriate  notice  and  OK>ortunlty 


for  hearing,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
such  bar  or  suspension  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

(c)  Embezzlement,  Etc.,  of  Assets  op 
SIPC. — Whoever  steals,  unlawfully  abstracts, 
unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to  his  own 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or  embezzles 
any  of  the  moneys,  securities,  or  other  assets 
of  SIPC  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 
Sec.  1 1 .  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

(a)  Public  Inspection  of  Reports. — Any 
notice,  report,  or  other  document  filed  with 
SIPC  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection  unless  SIPC  or  the 
Commission  shall  determine  that  disclosure 
thereof  is  not  In  the  public  interest.  Nothing 
herein  shall  act  to  deny  documents  or  in- 
formation to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  the  committees  of  either  House 
having  jurisdiction  over  financial  institu- 
tions, securities  regulations,  or  related  mat- 
ters under  the  rules  of  each  body.  Nor  shall 
the  Commission  be  denied  any  document  or 
information  which  the  Commission,  in  its 
judgment,  needs. 

(b)  Application  of  Act  to  Foreign  Mem- 
bers.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Commission,  if  the  head 
office  of  a  member  is  located,  and  the  mem- 
ber's principal  business  is  conducted,  outside 
the  United  States,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  such  member  only  In  resjject 
of  the  business  of  such  member  conducted 
in  the  United  States. 

(c)  Liabilitt  of  Members  or  SIPC.^Ex- 
cept  for  such  assessments  as  may  be  made 
upon  such  member  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4,  no  member  of  SIPC  sha'l 
have  any  liability  under  this  Act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  SIPC  for,  or  in  connection  with,  any 
act  or  omission  of  any  other  broker  or  dealer 
whether  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
the  business  or  affairs  of  such  broker  or 
dealer  or  otherwise  and,  without  limiting  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing,  no  member  shall  . 
have  any  liability  for  or  in  respect  of  any  v. 
indebtedness  or  other  liability  of  SIPC.         ^^ 

(d)  Liability  or  SIPC  and  Directors. — 
Neither  SIPC  nor  any  of  its  Directors  shall 
have  any  liability  to  any  person  for  any  ac- 
tion taken  or  omitted  in  good  faith  under 
or  in  connection  with  any  matter  contem- 
plated by  this  Act. 

(e)  Advertising. — SIPC  shall  by  bylaw  or 
rule  prescribe  the  manner  In  which  a  member 
of  SIPC  may  display  any  sign  or  signs  (or 
Include  in  any  advertisement  a  statement) 
relating  to  the  protection  to  customers  and 
their  accounts,  or  any  other  protections, 
afforded  under  this  Act.  No  member  may  dis- 
play any  such  sign,  or  include  In  an  adver- 
tisement any  such  statement,  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  bylaws  and  rules. 

(f)  SIPC  Exempt  From  Taxation. — SIPC, 
Its  property,  its  franchise,  capital,  reserves, 
surplus,  and  its  Income,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real 
property  and  any  tangible  personal  property 
(other  than  cash  and  securities)  of  SIPC 
shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  its  vaUie  as 
other  real  and  tangible  personal  property  Is 
taxed.  Assessments  made  upon  a  member  of 
SIPC  shall  constitute  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  such 
member  for  the  purpose  of  section  162(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
contribution  and  transfer  to  SIPC  of  funds 
or  secvirltles  held  by  any  trust  established 
by  a  national  securities  exchange  prior  to 
January  1.  1970,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  to  customers  of  members  of  such 
exchange,  shall  not  result  in  any  taxable 
gain  to  such  trust  or  give  rise  to  any  taxable 
income  to  any  member  of  SIPC  under  anv 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  nor  shall  such  contribution  or  transfer 
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>r  any  reduction  In  aseessments  made  piir- 
uant  to  this  Act,  In  any  way  affect  the 
1  tjitus.  as  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
inder  section  162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
;ode  of  1964.  of  any  contributions  made  to 
uch  trust  by  such  exchange  at  any  time 
)rlor  to  such  transfer.  Upon  dissolution  of 
UPC.  none  of  its  net  assets  shall  Inure  to 
he  benefit  of  any  of  Its  mem3ers. 

(g)  Section  20(a)  or  1934  Act  Not  To 
ippLT  — The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
ection  20  of  the  1934  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
:iy  liability  under  or  In  connection  with  this 
ict. 

5ec.  12.  DEriNmoNS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
I  1 )    Self-regulatort     ORC.^NizATiON. — The 
rm    "self-regulatory    organization"    means 
national  securities  exchange  or  a  national 

■curltles  association  registered  pursuant  to 
bsectlon    (b)    of  section   ISA  of  the    1934 
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(2)  Financial  RESPONsiBii,rrT  rules. — Tlie 
"financial  responsibility  rules"  means 

rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
nanclal  responsibility  and  related  practices 
'hlch  are  applicable  to  a  broker  or  dealer, 
5  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  sub- 
s  ;ctlon  (c)(3)  of  section  16  of  the  1934 
>  ct  or  prescribed  by  a  national  securities 
exchange. 

(3)  Examining  AUTHORTtY.— The  term  "ex- 
ainining  authority"  means,  with  respect  to 
any  member  of  SIPC.  the  self -regulatory 
o  rganlzation  which  Inspects  or  examines  such 
n  lember  of  SIPC  or  the  Commission  If  such 
riember  of  SIPC  is  not  a  member  of  any 
s  ;lf-regulatory   organization. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  f during  the  reading) . 
^[r.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiat  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
niture  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
nad,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tl  le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OfTERED     BY     MR.      MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
ajnendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  offered  on  be- 
h  ilf  of  and  at  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
committee. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  Page 
1,  strike  out  lines  15  through  22,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(V)    One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 

e  governing  bodies  of  the  national  secu- 

les  exchanges  ranking  third  and  fo\irth  In 

'^""-  volume  of  trading  in  securities.  The 

to  make  such  appointment  shall  alter- 

each    term    (in    such    manner   as    the 

C(  mmlssion   shall   by  regulation   prescribe) 

*-    -" :en     the     governing     bodies     of     such 

nges." 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would 
ve  the  practical  effect  of  leaving  the 
f  oLrth  member  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
sr-Jected  from  the  stock  exchanges  as  be- 
selected  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Ex- 
and  the  Midwest  Exchange. 
/Vs  the  language  in  the  bill  now  reads, 
leaves  the  selection  to  all  other  ex- 
chfenges  which  would  be  a  total  of  eight, 
included  in  this  eight — or  ten— would  be 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  is 
to  be  an  exchange,  and  the  Salt  Lake 
:  which  deals  primarily  with 
mining  shares  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bulk  of  the  business,  3.6  percent,  is 
by  Pacific,  and  2.7  percent  by  Mid- 
.  This  is  felt  to  be  more  equitable.  It 
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give.s  representation  somewhat  commen- 
surate with  the  representation  accorded 
to  the  American  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
whether  this  does  change  the  combined 
number? 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner change  the  combined  number,  nor 
the  makeup  of  both  public  and  industry 
members  on  the  Board. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY   MR.  GROSS 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gross  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Moss:  On  page  56.  strike  all  of  lines  24  and 
25,  and  on  page  57.  strike  all  of  Unes  1 
through  22,  and  insert  the  following: 

"(i)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  general  public. 

"(11)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  national  securities 
exchange  having  the  highest  dollar  volume 
of  trading. 

"(ill)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  national  securities 
exchange  ranking  second  in  dollar  volume  of 
trading." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  simply 
would  change  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  directors  In  this  corporation  from 
two  public  members  to  five  public  mem- 
bers, and  would  give  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  one  member,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange  one  member. 

I  am  sure  that  the  public  members 
could  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  and 
could  very  well  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  smaller  exchanges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world,  if  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  protect  the  public,  and  I  am  not  sure 
of  that — there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  public  members  should  not  constitute 
the  majority  on  this  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  started  to  say,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  this  legislation  ought 
to  be  on  the  floor  today.  We  have  heard 
from  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
^Mr.  Staggers)  and  from  the  gentleman 
California  (Mr.  Moss)  and  I  believe  I  re- 
call the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  saying  that  they  plan  early 
next  year  to  go  into  in-depth  studies  of 
the  operation  of  the  various  exchanges 
and  brokerage  houses,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  If  this  is  true  this  legislation  could 
very  well  be  put  on  the  shelf  and  await 
the  in-depth  study  and  recommendations 
that  could  be  made. 

Obviously  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  in  my  opinion  this  bill  will  not  cure 
it. 

This  is  the  age-old  story  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  Congress:  if 
you  have  a  problem  just  throw  some 
money  at  it  one  way  or  another,  and  it 


will  go  away.  This  problem  will  not  eo 
away  by  throwing  money  at  it. 

It  will  cost  the  public  money,  because 
the  assessment  that  will  be  made  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  will  be  charged 
to  public  investors.  And  before  we  eet 
through,  there  wUl  be  a  line  of  credit  I 
am  sure,  of  a  billion  dollars  made  avail- 
able by  the  Government. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  this  bill 
that  prohibits  the  broker-dealers  from 
using  the  money  or  the  securities  of 
their  clients  to  finance  their  operations 
at  least  in  part  ' 

Is  there  any  prohibition  I  ask  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill— is  there  any  provi- 
sion in  the  biU  that  prohibits  the  brokers 
from  doing  exactly  what  they  have  been 
doing  m  the  past  and  which  has  been  so 
wrong,  using  the  money  or  the  securit'es 
of  then-  clients  to  do  business  on  the 
stock  exchange. 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  prohibits  it  per  se.  But  there 
is  section  15(c)(3)  which  vests  in  the 
Commission  the  power  that  they  have 
long  sought,  the  power  that  they  have 
requested  from  this  Congress  since  1940 
which  permits  them  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  control  these  practices 
and.  if  they  so  desire,  to  prohibit  that 
kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says:  "If 
they  so  desire  to  do  it."  But  why  do  we 
not  make  it  mandatory  and  prohibit 
them  in  this  legislation  from  using  the 
money  or  the  securities  of  their  clients? 
This,  I  think,  you  will  find  when  it  is 
finally  shaken  out,  is  one  of  the  real  evils. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentelman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yiela  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  there  is  one  bro- 
kerage house  that  has  not  used  the  credit 
balance  of  its  customers  nor  used  the 
power  to  hypothecate  the  shares  of  its 
customers — and  only  one. 

This  is  a  practice  going  back  for  as 
long  as  we  have  had  a  securities  indus- 
try. I  think  the  immediate  impact  of 
adopting  the  policy  that  is  advocated  by 
the  gentleman  might  be  very  disastrous 
in  its  reach  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  what  moment  does  the 
gentleman  think  that  kind  of  practice 
ought  to  be  stopped?  At  what  time  in 
history  does  the  gentleman  think  it 
ought  to  be  stopped? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Just  as  promptly  as  we  can 
and  just  as  promptly  as  the  SEC  supervi- 
sion shows  that  it  can  be  done  without  a 
disastrous  impact  upon  this  industry.  In 
the  meantime  this  insurance  which  is 
to  my  knowledge  opposed  by  no  single 
element  in  our  economy  is  the  interim 
measure  which  would  create  the  greatest 
stability  in  the  markets  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  a  salutary  bill.  It  is 
a  bill  that  is  eminently  necessary.  With- 
out it  there  may  be  some  very  serious 
repercussions  in  the  financial  world.  But 
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that  does  not  mean  I  have  to  take  every 
provision  of  the  bill.  I  think  the  bill  has 
one  or  two  flaws  and  it  is  our  duty— it  is 
my  duty — to  point  them  out. 

The  difficulty  is,  as  I  see  it,  and  which 
to  my  mind  is  as  irritating  as  a  hangnail, 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  an  insufficient 
number  of  public  members  on  this  Board. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  money 
involved  in  the  first  stage  is  the  money  of 
the  broker — the  result  of  assessments  of 
the  brokers.  That  is  true— but  that  is 
only  half  of  the  story.  There  is  great 
public  interest  involved  in  this  matter. 
There  are  30  million  investors  in  securi- 
ties, most  of  wliich  pass  tlirough  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  various 
exchanges.  If  that  fact  is  not  of  public 
interest  I  do  not  know  what  is  of  public 
interest. 

What  has  happened  heretofore?  There 
have  been  great  derelictions  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  other  exclianges.  They 
have  conducted  their  operations  as  a  pri- 
vate club.  "Wliat  is  good  for  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  members,"  para- 
phrasing the  language  of  Charlie  Wilson 
of  General  Motors,  "was  good  for  the 
country."  Well,  it  has  not  been  good  for 
the  country.  The  results  we  know  of. 
Some  concerns  have  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  The  rcspon:,i- 
ble  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change want  to  call  a  halt.  It  is  time  the 
exchange  cleansed  its  Augean  stables. 
To  change  the  simile,  the  boil  has  been 
lanced  and  lots  of  bad  stuff  is  coming 
out.  But  not  enough.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  more  firms  may  be  approach- 
ing bankruptcy.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  more  are  teetering  on  the  brink 
or  how  many  may  be  insolvent.  We  are 
not  told. 

This  is  very  strange.  The  members  of 
the  exchange  and  the  boards  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  two  exchanges  are  un- 
\isually  silent.  They  do  not  tell  us.  And 
the  very  committee,  which  I  commend 
because  of  their  bringing  forth  tliis  bill, 
does  not  know  the  exact  state  of  facts. 
No  more  does  the  SEC  know.  And  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
should  have  known  long  since  about 
these  operations.  But  the  SEC  has  been 
most  apathetic.  Self-regulation  has  not 
worked. 

Until  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  American  Exchange  put  their 
houses  in  order,  there  will  be  no  recrea- 
tion of  confidence  in  those  exchanges. 

Listen  to  those  gentlemen  on  the  high 
degree  of  importance  involved  in  these 
exchanges : 

At  the  beginning  of  1970  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  members  held  approximately  $3 
billion  of  customers'  free  balances,  funds 
withdrawable  on  demand.  These  free  credit 
balances  are  used  by  member  firms  to  main- 
tain positions  In  securities,  to  finance  mar- 
gin purchases  of  other  customers,  and  for 
other  general  pvirposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  of  cash  and 
securities  held  in  the  custody  of  brokers  for 
the  accounts  of  customers  is  approximately 
$50  billion.  These  assets,  in  many  cases,  can 
be  reached  by  creditors  of  brokerage  firms 
where  adequate  segregation  practices  have 
not  been  foUowed. 

There  was  no  segregation.  And  when 
the  brokerage  houses  got  into  trouble. 


the  creditors  seized  the  securities  and  the 
moneys  that  belonged  to  the  customers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  President  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  Hoack, 
speaks,  and  this  is  his  exact  language: 

Intrigues  and  machinations,  blatant  gim- 
mickry, all  sorts  of  dodges  and  ploys  between 
brokers  and  their  customers  lo  avoid  proper 
regulation  and  control. 

Ralph  Saul,  president  of  the  American 
Exchange,  speaks  of  the  "exchange's 
"flimsy  capital  structure." 

Brokerage  hou-ses  use  their  custom- 
ers' money  freely  to  conduct  business, 
really  to  speculate,  with  no  segregation. 
They  use  also  their  capital  reserves, 
supposed  to  protect  customers'  assets 
against  loss,  for  their  own  speculation. 
Thus  two  heads  of  the  exchanges,  the 
American  and  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
changes, show  exactly  what  the  prac- 
tices are  of  many  of  these  brokers. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  do  not  want  to 
bring  an  indictment  against  all  brokers 
and  all  brokerage  houses,  because  of  the 
derelictions  of  the  few.  It  is  these  bad 
ones  that  taint  the  atmosphere  and 
create  these  bad  impressions.  We  have  to 
have  criminal  laws  not  for  the  good  peo- 
ple, but  against  the  bad  people.  We  must 
forfend  against  bad  operators.  There- 
fore, we  must  be  sure  that  the  laws  we 
pass  will  be  effective. 

We  hear  tell  much  about  the  SEC. 
as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned — that  law 
has  been  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  We  seem  to  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  SEC,  and  when 
we  say  the  SEC  will  do  this  and  that, 
I  wonder  what  indeed  the  SEC  has  been 
doing  all  this  while.  H  the  SEC  had  been 
doing  its  duty,  we  would  not  have  had 
tills  sorry  state  of  affairs.  Therefore, 
because  of  the  machinations  and  the  in- 
trigues of  these  brokers,  I  want  more 
public  members  on  this  board. 

There  is  more  involved  here  than  the 
money.  There  are  30  million  investors 
who  have  their  money  riding  here.  They 
must  have  protection  against  these  in- 
trigues, against  these  maneuverings  of 
some  of  these  brokers,  and  I  think  we 
will  get  some  protection  if  we  have  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  intended  to  of- 
fer a  similar  amendment,  but  he  beat  me 
to  the  punch.  I  welcome  it,  of  course.  I 
am  siding  with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  him,  but  certainly  I 
am  in  agreement  with  him  now.  If  we 
do  not  have  more  public  directors,  it 
would  be  very  much  like  setting  a  cat  to 
watch  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

We  just  cannot  have  implicit  faith  in 
many  of  these  brokerage  houses  in  New 
York  because  of  our  sorry  experiences 
with  them.  I  want  to  forfend  all  these 
excesses  and  all  these  difficulties.  What 
is  wrong  with  having  more  public  mem- 
bers? Why  should  we  not  have  more 
public  members,  since  this  is  a  public 
corporation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  when  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  public  member  ever  guaran- 


teed that  the  member  would  be  primarily 
concerned  with  the  public  Interest? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  concerned  than  the 
selfish  person  who  has  a  self-interest, 
who  has  an  ax  to  grind,  who  wants  to 
protect  himself  and  his  fellows.  I  think 
it  is  far  better  to  have  a  public  director 
than  to  have  a  director  who  has  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  that  the  public  member 
would  have  a  greater  interest  in  this 
than  the  man  on  the  stock  exchange.  I 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  wholeheart- 
edly. The  men  who  pay  the  money  into 
the  fund  are  going  to  v.atch  over  that 
fund.  They  will  be  people  who  know  what 
they  are  doing.  They  will  say  to  others. 
"You  will  not  take  any  more  money."  It 
takes  a  crook  to  catch  a  crook.  If  they 
have  somebody  who  does  not  know  what 
is  going  on,  the  wool  will  be  pulled  over 
his  eves.  And  we  must  remember,  it  is 
their  money.  Let  us  let  them  watch  over 
it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  be  PvS  naive  as  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  as  naive  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  CELLER.  While  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  may  trust  theni. 
there  are  some  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  that  I  do  not  like  to 

trust. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  step  into  the  well  of  the 
House  and  level  an  indictment  against 
the  securities  industry,  particularly  at 
this  moment  when  it  is  caught  in  a 
rather  tight  squeeze.  Of  course,  if  we  look 
for  the  reasons  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
industry,  it  is  easy  to  point  the  finger 
at  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  say,  "You  gentlemen  are  re- 
sponsible because  you  have  not  done  your 
job." 

But  let  us  look  a  little  beyond  U^at.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  an  arm  of  this  Congress.  It  has  on 
numerous  occasions  asked  for  more  au- 
thority and  more  power  than  the  Con- 
gress has  been  willing  to  give  it.  Had  we 
given  it  at  the  time  it  was  requested,  an.i 
had  we  permitted  them  to  exercise  it.  I 
doubt  if  we  would  have  the  problems 
here  as  serious  as  they  are  at  tliis  mo- 
ment. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee showed  a  great  deal  of  care  and  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  in  fashion- 
ing a  rather  unique  Board  of  Directors. 
I  believe  it  is  a  better  Board  of  Directors 
than  the  substitute  would  create,  because 
we  have  representatives  of  the  ex- 
changes, of  the  National  Association  of 
Security  Dealers,  which  is  a  quasi-gov- 
ernment  agency,  already  engaged  in  the 
regulation  of  the  licensing  of  security 
dealers,  and  then  we  have  two  public 
members. 

If  there  is  any  inducement  In  the  in- 
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d  istry  to  holding  down  the  rate  of  assess- 
rrent  it  is  through  the  prudent  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Security 
Ii  vestor  Protection  Corporation,  or  SIPC. 
If  there  is  any  worthiness  in  the  old 
ci.rrot  and  the  stick  principle,  I  believe 
w»  have  it  here.  The  carrot  is  this  board 
o  directors  which  remains  a  private 
board  unless  and  until  it  has  to  utilize 
tl  le  line  of  credit  to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  banking  industry,  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Corporation, 
tl  ley  have  not  had  to  utilize  that  line  of 
c  edit  into  the  Treasury.  They  have  it  on 
a  iruch  larger  scale  than  it  is  available 
h  ;re  to  the  securities  industry. 

I  should  like  to  see  them  not  have  to 
u  ;Llize  it.  I  should  like  to  see  them  be 
a  )le  to  keep  the  rate  of  assessment  down, 
0  ice  they  build  their  fund  up  to  the  an- 
tiripated  $150  million. 

Notwithstanding  the  dire  forecasts  of 
n.y  distinguished  friend  the  gentleman 
f  om  New  York  <Mr.  Celler)— I  confess 
tie  greatest  admiration  for  him — I  do 
not  see  all  this  danger  lurking  in  the 
bickground.  I  believe  we  have  seen  much 
o;  the  jolt.  I  am  not  saying  all  of  the 
problems  are  cured.  We  will  have  some 
more  problems  before  we  work  our  way 
ojt  of  this.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get 
ii  1,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  out. 
"V  Ic  should  make  a  start. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  magic  in 
riaking  five  public  members,  who  may 
1 3  well  informed,  interested  or  disinter- 
e  ;ted,  and  only  two  others,  one  from  the 
^  ew  York  Exchange  and  one  from  the 
/  merican  Exchange — no  interest  outside 
c  f  New  York.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  going 
t)  make  it  that  much  different,  in  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
I  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
f  riend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
f  ble  to  put  any  kind  of  a  dollar  value  on 
t  lie  losses  of  the  three  brokerage  houses 
row  in  trouble? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  it  is  around  $4.5 
I  lillion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Each? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  total.  That  is  what  we 
i  re  talking  about,  $4.5  million  total  in  the 
three. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
i  t  looks  as  though  Robinson  &  Co.  is  go- 
i  n?  to  come  out  all  right,  and  Plohn  &  Co. 
does  not  look  as  if  it  wiU  have  to  call 
1  ipon  the  fund  to  bail  it  out.  First  Devon - 
i  hire  apparently  has  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
1  losed  risk  here  which  would  be  protected. 
I  cited  the  assurances  received  from 
I  he  president  of  the  exchange  and  the 
( hairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
1  (oard  of  governors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  without  any  help 
lom  this  bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  is  not  anticipated  as 
1  lailing  out  those  firms  or  their  customers. 
That  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this 
1  (ill.  This  bill  does  not  cover  retroactively. 
<  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
i>f  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Moss  was  allowed  to 
)roceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  it  was  in  the 

^ew  York  Times  that  I  read  the  other 

lay  that  the  brokers  are  awaiting  the 

^assage  of  this  legislation  in  order  to 

;lear  up  this  matter,  and  I  think  the 


gentleman  is  overly  optimistic  when  he 
puts  a  price  tag  of  $4.5  million  on  it. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
overly  optimistic  in  placing  the  price  tag, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
at  $4.5  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
extremely  accurate. 

But  the  fact  that  they  are  waiting 
hopefully  for  this  legislation  or  are  ex- 
pecting it  is  not  something  unique.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  every- 
one from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  down  who  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  this  industry  is  almost 
prayerfully  awaiting  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  joins  in 
that  group  which  seeks  passage  of  it, 
because  I  feel  it  important  to  reinstill 
confidence  in  this  industry.  I  think  that 
confidence  will  have  an  overall  impact 
and  a  favorable  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  having  a  healthy  economy 
in  this  country.  I  want  a  good  climate 
for  investment  in  this  country.  I  want 
to  see  our  security  markets  able  to  pro- 
duce the  new  capital  that  is  required  for 
the  development  of  this  country.  All 
these  things  are  essential.  I  think,  as  I 
said  before,  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  get 
here,  and  it  will  take  us  some  time  to 
work  our  way  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  not  be  adopted,  that 
it  be  rejected,  and  that  the  amendment 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  a  few 
words  were  expressed  here  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  on  this  floor  in 
response  to  the  statement  that  there  was 
a  large  number  of  failures  involved 
reaching  into  the  millions  or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
very  well  and  very  ably  stated  here  it 
was  really  minimal.  You  have  a  $200  or 
$300  million  industry  I  assume,  and  you 
have  losses  of  S4  to  $6  million.  You  may 
say  to  u  why  do  we  come  in  here  with 
this  little  matter,  then.  We  are  coming 
now  ahead  of  time  so  that  If  we  ever 
have  this  kind  of  situation  again,  the 
public  confidence  in  it  will  be  such  that 
they  know  that  when  they  turn  their 
money  over  to  an  investment  house  they 
will  be  able  to  recover  up  to  $50,000.  We 
do  not  have  the  problem,  really,  on  top 
of  us.  What  we  are  trying  to  prevent  is 
a  major  problem  which  might  occur  if 
you  had  a  real  recession  or  a  depression. 
Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  put  his  finger 
on  it  as  to  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  by  putting  these  people  on  the  board. 
It  is  designed  to  have  people  there  who 
will  actively  be  putting  a  lot  of  money  in 
this  themselves  and  naturally  will  want 
to  regulate  it  to  be  sure  it  works.  We 
are  putting  the  incentive  in  this  in  the 
people  who  are  going  to  contribute  the 
money.  If  they  come  to  us  then  and  ask 
for  Federal  funds,  then  that  is  an  en- 
tirely different  game.  At  that  point  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  have  a 
say-so  about  what  the  makeup  of  the 
board  is. 
This  was  one  of  the  things  that  was 


debated  In  the  subcommittee.  This  was 
the  makeup  of  the  committee  and  what 
should  be  the  incentive  in  the  public 
interest.  We  felt  that  until  public  funds 
were  necessary  the  incentive  of  the  peo- 
ple i.i  the  industry  themselves  to  do  a 
good  job  would  be  sufficient,  just  as  we 
have  had  under  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Security  Dealers  who  have  made 
many  recommendations  to  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  in  the 
public  interest  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  public  confidence  in  the  securities 
themselves  was  assured  long  before  the 
incidence,  we  will  say,  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence ever  became  evident. 

And,  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  have  made  some  excel- 
lent recommendations  which  I  say  are 
in  the  public  interest.  This  has  not  been 
a  thing  which  has  run  wild.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  said  about  Mr.  Ira 
Haupt  the  other  day  one  cannot  apply 
all  those  broad  words  to  all  of  them,  but 
the  fact  was  that  there  were  some  un- 
desirable things  going  on.  How  are  you 
going  to  have  any  industry  that  is  not 
going  to  have  some  of  what  the  gentle- 
man referred  to. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
small  number  of  people.  By  the  use  of 
incentives  we  want  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  these  people  will  put  their 
money  into  it,  that  they  regulate  them- 
selves, and  we  felt  that  the  incentive  was 
the  best  way  to  do  it.  Whenever  they  do 
not  do  that  and  come  to  us  for  help  and 
assistance,  then  I  think  the  public  policy 
should  shift. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  keeps 
saying,  and  others  on  the  committee  as 
well — that  this  is  their  money,  the 
broker-dealer's  money  that  will  be  put 
into  this  so-called  insurance  fund  by  way 
of  as.sessments. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  to  the  House 
that  the  brokerage  firms  will  not  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  public  in  business 
with  them  in  order  to  get  the  money  to 
put  into  the  fund? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  a  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  In  response  to  that  question.  Of 
course,  when  you  buy  stock,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  well,  I  know  that. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  you  do  that  the 
cost  is  there  and  you  pay  it.  We  do  not 
have  any  taxes  on  America  at  all,  only 
the  man  who  wants  to  buy  stock,  and  he 
has  to  pay  for  it.  That  ought  to  be  fair, 
should  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  yield  further,  that  is  like  say- 
ing you  can  either  take  it  or  leave  it.  But 
that  is  not  answering  the  question.  I  am 
asking  whether  the  brokerage  firms  are 
going  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  public 
of  doing  business  with  them  to  pay  for 
protection  they  ought  to  get  from  all 
brokers  without  cost. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  whenever  you  increase  the  cost  of 
business,  the  business  is  going  to  have  to 
charge  rates  which  will  reimburse  them. 
Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
banks  pay  a  fee  for  coverage  and  they 
certainly  include  that  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Sure  they  do. 
Mr.  MOSS.  And,  at  the  present  time 
operating  a  completely  voluntary  system 
which  has  existed  since  back  in  1963,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  levied 
assessments  upon  its  members  and  has 
created  a  fund  of  about  $55  or  $56  mil- 
lion. Of  course,  this  is  reflected  in  in- 
creased cost  of  doing  business.  It  is  a  fact 
of  life  that  you  cannot  increase  the  cost 
of  doing  business  without  having  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  service  or  the  com- 
modity for  sale. 

There  is  no  way  I  know  of  whereby 
that  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course;  the  public  is 
going  to  pay. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  address 
myself  first  primarily  to  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  although  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  hearing  it. 

If  one  assumes  that  because  a  person 
is  called  a  public  member  that  he  will 
protect  the  public,  one  makes  an  en- 
tirely false  assumption.  If  "Chauncey 
Giltedge"  is  appointed  to  the  board, 
who  is  an  old  retired  broker,  and  four  of 
his  friends  of  the  same  group  are  ap- 
pointed, you  do  not  have  more  protection 
of  the  public  interest  than  if  you  had  ac- 
tive members  of  the  exchange.  You  have 
less. 

The  only  way  you  can  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  case  is  to  create  in- 
centives within  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  those  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  use  the  funds  correctly,  and  if  they 
do  not  use  the  funds  correctly,  they  lose 
control  over  the  funds.  That  is  the  genius 
of  this  triggering  device. 

The  board  goes  from  seven  members 
to  11  members.  The  majority  swings  from 
a  2-to-5  division,  two  public  and  five  in- 
dustry members,  to  six  public  and  five 
industry  members.  You  put  enough  new 
people  on  the  board  to  change  its  direc- 
tion. Now,  that  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  may  I 
address  myself  primarily  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle : 

These  provisions  in  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  membership  of  the  Board 
have  a  sensitive  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  assessment.  Now,  we  have  an 
assessment  here  that  has  a  flexibility 
from  a  half  percent  to  1  percent  in  the 
beginning.  Now,  do  you  want  persons  who 
may  be  overly  concerned  about  appear- 
ances of  doing  right — do  you  want  them 
to  have  the  authority  to  rim  that  assess- 
ment up  to  1  percent?  Is  it  not  important 
that  you  protect  the  Interest  of  the  in- 


vestor, and  the  cost  to  the  investor,  by 
keeping  the  assessment  low? 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  the  investor  pays  the  bill,  and  I 
think  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
fraternity  of  broker-dealers,  with  the 
interest  in  selling  the  stock  competitive- 
ly against  other  investments,  have  some 
control  in  keeping  that  figure  low. 

Mr.  GROrs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
what  makes  the  gentleman  think  that  a 
public  member  on  a  board  of  directors  is 
going  to  go  out  and  stick  the  knife  into 
his  fellows,  the  common,  ordinai-y  garden 
variety  of  citizen  in  this  country  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  their  doing  business 
with  a  corporation? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  answer  that  question, 
I  will  say  that  I  do  not  assume  that  the 
public  member  is  necessarily  in  that  boat, 
but  I  am  sure  that  tl:e  person  who  has 
to  sell  the  stock  is  going  to  try  to  make 
the  total  cost  of  the  stock  as  low  as  possi- 
ble so  that  it  is  competitive  with  any 
other  investment.  And  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  a  person  without  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  stock  market  is  not  going  to 
be  stampeded  to  increase  this  from  half 
a  percent  to  1  percent  immediately,  as 
we  give  that  fiexibility  in  this  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
used  as  his  horrible  example  Chaimcey 
Giltedge? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  said  Giltedge. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Who,  he  said,  is  a  retired 
broker.  As  such,  he  is  going  to  know  all 
about  this  business,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  knows  anything  about  the 
present  economy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  certainly  he  is  not 
exactly  naive,  imskilled,  and  inexperi- 
enced. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  He  may  know  more 
about  his  private  club  than  he  does  about 
the  investment  business  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  could  go  both 
ways  on  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Therefore,  I  submit 
to  this  Committee  at  this  time  that  this 
is  a  much  more  delicate  sort  of  thing 
than  can  be  taken  care  of  by  an  ad  hoc 
amendment  on  this  fioor.  It  relates  to  the 
pressure  in  favor  of  protecting  our  pub- 
lic Interest,  it  relates  also  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  investing  fraternity  them- 
selves, and  if  they  do  not  protect  them- 
selves properly  they  trigger  a  device  by 
which  a  majority  of  the  public  members 
control  the  large  fund  of  money  that  is 
involved  here. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  mem- 
bers of  that  board  are  going  to  act 
against  the  public  interst  If  it  is  also 
against  their  interest,  and  If  they  act 
against  theirs  and  the  public  Interest 
they  lose  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Springer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  incentive  in  this, 
as  it  was  explained  by  the  subcommittee 
to  the  full  committee,  is  that  if  you  have 
these  five  members  of,  as  you  say,  of  the 
investment  company  group,  and  up  to 
$150  milllion,  they  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  keep  from  having  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  one  single  reason:  the  minute  they 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government 
this  bill  provides  automatically  that  the 
Treasury  must  raise  the  rates.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  exactly  true. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  what  they  are 
going  to  fight  for  is  to  keep  out  of  having 
to  borrow  anything  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  that  very  reason,  be- 
cause it  triggers  the  mechanism  that 
then  goes  into  effect,  and  they  lose  con- 
trol over  their  own  destiny.  Am  I  right? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  you  have. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  might  answer  further,  it  is 
precisely  as  if  a  corporation  which  might 
become  unable  to  conduct  its  own  busi- 
ness efiQciently,  would  have  to  merge  with 
another.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
first  corporation  would  be  so  diluted  by 
the  directors  of  the  second  corporation 
that  tliey  would  lose  control.  There  could 
be  no  greater  incentive  for  the  first  cor- 
poration to  operate  efficiently  to  make 
the  program  work  and  thus  avoid  the 
merger.  That  is  precisely  the  type  of  in- 
centive that  we  have  written  into  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  have  to  admit  that 
there  will  be  no  more  and  probably  less 
incentive  for  the  five  public  members  to 
increase  the  cost  either  to  themselves  or 
to  other  ordinary  citizens. 

The  gentleman  called  my  amendment 
an  ad  hoc  amendment,  and  derided  it  as 
being  something  that  was  brought  out  of 
thin  air.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  was 
guilty  yesterday  of  offering  an  ad  hoc 
amendment — producing  it  out  of  thin 
air. 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  amend- 
ing a  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  is  nothing 
wrong.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  joining 
me  on  my  ad  hoc  amendment  yesterday. 
But  I  think  I  am  jusl  as  correct  today  as 
I  was  yesterday. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
record  should  show  that  only  a  few  firms 
have  conducted  themselves  in  a  way  that 
has  necessitated  this  legislation.  There 
are  many  firms  to  my  knowledge  which 
have  conducted  their  operations  on  a 
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reasonable  and  sound  basis.  Their  ac- 
c  )unts  are  in  good  shape.  Some  of  them 
h  ave  been  so  well  managed  that  they  are 
able  to  give  bonuses  to  their  employees 
b?cause  of  the  soundness  and  efficiency 

0  r  their  operations.  It  is  from  this  group 
tiat  the  securities  and  stock  exchanges 
M  ill  be  taking  their  membership  for  this 
bsard  of  directors.  They  are  going  to 
n  ominate  as  directors,  instead  of  Chaun- 
c?y  Giltedge,  they  will  select  Henry 
lard  Head.  These  are  the   types  who 

V  ould  not  want  to  nm  their  operations 
\  ell  and  then  be  assessed  to  pay  for  those 

V  ho  run  their  firms  poorly.  The  stand- 
8  rds  for  broker  dealer  firms  wUl  be  much 
ligher  and  the  pubhc  interest  will  be 

1  etter  served,  in  my  opinion,  because  the 
€  xchange  will  nominate  competent  men 
c  f  good  character. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  agree. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  vote 
should  be  to  vole  down  the  substitute 
£  nd  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
{   question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rian. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
( ;hairman.  am  I  to  understand,  from  tliis 
i  revision  as  it  is  contained  in  the  House 
I  ill,  that  orKe  the  additional  foxir  Di- 
lectors  have  been  appointed  and  once  it 
1  las  been  necessary-  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury — once  these  additional 
lour  Directors  have  been  appointed  by 
t  he  President  that  they  will  continue  to 
i  erve  and.  therefore,  serve  as  a  majority 
<n  the  Board  until  this  loan  from  the 
'"reasury  has  been  repaid  or  retired? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
1  ect.  It  is  very  important  that  they  do  so 
liecause  they  must  administer  the  func- 
I  ions  which  recoup  the  funds  during  that 
1  leriod  of  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  jield 
:  urther,  I  certainly  want  to  rise  in  sup- 
1  Kjrt  of  the  committee  bill  and  in  opposi- 
1  ion  to  the  amendment. 

As  one  who  admittedly  does  not  have 

1  he  expertise  of  those  on  the  committee, 

it  seems  to  me  the  committee  ought  to 

l»e  commended  for  the  manner  in  which 

1  hey  have  fashioned  this  bill  which  I 

1hink  contains  a  very  ingenious  provl- 

1  ion  and  a  provision  that  Is  certainly 

(  alculated  to  serve  the  public  Interest 

iind  to  guarantee  against  the  very  pos- 

I  ibility  that  has  been  raised  by  some  of 

'  hose  who  have  sponsored  tins  amend- 

nent;  that  is,  against  the  possibility  that 

omehow  the  public  interest  is  going  to 

)e  ignored  in  the  administration  of  the 

ifTairs  of  the  STPC — the  Secvuities  In- 

estor  Protection  Corporation. 

It  seems  to  me  by  the  triggering  pro- 

'ision  that  you  have  made  ample  provi- 

liion  that  this  will  not  happen  and  that 

he  public  interest  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  congratu- 

ate  the  committee  on  the  terms  of  the 

3ill  that  they  have  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  distin- 

ruished   gentleman   from   Dlinois    (Mr. 

\NDERSON)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
he  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
fentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oross)  for 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Oross).  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  27. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR.    MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  initially  considered  this  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  page 
64.  iJne  18,  strike  out  "one-half  of"; 

On  page  65,  line  14.  Insert  before  "SIPC" 
the  following:  "Subject  to  subsection  (c) 
(3  I ,";  and 

On  page  65.  line  16.  Insert  "not  less  ttoan" 
before  "one-half". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  events  in 
the  securities  industrj'  since  the  time  of 
the  subcommittee's  action  in  reporting 
H.R  19333  to  the  full  committee,  seemed 
to  dictate  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  meet  again  to 
discuss  the  impact  of  those  events  on  this 
legislation.  Accordingly,  the  subcommit- 
tee met  on  November  17, 1970,  and  agreed 
to  offer  and  support  this  amendment.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  for  the  quickest 
buildup  of  the  SIPC  fund  which  is  feasi- 
ble under  the  circumstances.  The  sooner 
the  fund  totals  $150  million,  the  better 
will  be  the  protection  and  cushion  which 
will  be  provided  by  the  fund. 

This  amendment  would  raise  the  one- 
half  of  1  percent  ceiling  on  assessments 
which  is  presently  contained  in  the  pro- 
visions of  UJR.  19333  and  would  increase 
it  to  I  percent.  However,  the  amendment 
does  not  increase  the  mandatory  assess- 
ment which  must  be  levied  by  SIPC  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  buildup  of  the  fund, 
and  this  mandatory  assessment  would  re- 
main at  not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. What  the  subcommittee's  amend- 
ment does  do,  however,  is  to  make  it 
possible,  when  feasible,  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  go  as  high  as  1  percent  in  the 
assessment  rate. 

The  subcommittee's  decision  on  this 
matter  was  a  very  conscious  and  deliber- 
ate one.  Since  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
an  assessment  greater  than  one-half  of  1 
percnt  might  not  always  be  practicable, 
the  subcommittee  did  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  mandate  an  assess- 
ment above  one-half  of  1  percent.  How- 
ever, it  did  believe  that  Congress  should 
provide  the  flexibility  of  going  above  one- 
half  of  1  percent  when  feasible. 

There  have  been  some  very  good  times 
in  the  securities  business;  just  as  there 
have  been  some  times  of  substantial  fi- 
nancial strain.  When  good  times  occur, 
the  interests  of  the  Wall  Street  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  public  interest,  may 
well  dictate  that  an  assessment  of  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  be  levied.  For 
example,  had  SIPC  been  in  being  during 
the  past  5  years,  the  industry  interest 
and  the  public  interest  would  have  been 
well  served  had  a  higher  assessment  been 
levied  during  the  good  years  of  1966 
and  1967.  That  would  have  provided  a 
ver>-  nice  cushion  for  the  poorer  years  of 


1969  and  1970.  This  is  the  situation  to 
which  this  amendment  speaks. 

The  subcommittee  wants  its  intent  to 
be  very  clear.  By  raising  the  ceiling  on 
assessments,  the  subcommittee  does  not 
intend  to  require  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  impose  such  assessments  without  re- 
gard to  what  the  industry  can  properly 
afford.  An  assessment  which  is  so  high 
that  it  will  put  substantial  numbers  of 
broker- dealers  out  of  business  will  not 
further  the  goals  of  this  legislation. 
Clearly,  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  setting 
the  assessment  level  must  be  keenly 
aware  of  the  financial  condition  of  its 
members.  When  that  condition  can  eco- 
nomically accept  an  assessment  of  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent,  the  Board  of 
Directors  might  well  be  advised  to  im- 
pose it,  if  it  is  needed  for  the  proper 
buildup  and  maintenance  of  the  fund. 

These  determinations  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult ones  and  will  require  intimate 
knowledge  of  not  only  the  potential  need 
of  the  SIPC  fund,  but  also  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  members  of  SIPC. 
It  seems  most  appropriate  to  leave  these 
determinations  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
which  will  have  substantial  industry  ex- 
pertise to  guide  it  in  these  determina- 
tions. Of  course,  the  oversight  provided 
by  the  SEC  will  be  a  necessary  and  help- 
ful ingredient  in  reaching  these  determi- 
nations of  the  appropriate  assessment 
level. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
advise  the  Committee  that  we  do  not 
opixjse  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OrrEREO  BT   MR.  CELLES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cellee  :  Section 
7,  SBC  functions.  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  7(e)  on  page  95,  after  line  9, 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Segregation  or  Customer  Property. — 
The  Commission  shall  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  practices  ol  all  persona  that 
become  members  of  SIPC  and  shall  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  property  that  belongs  to 
customers  Is  used  by  such  members  in  the 
conduct  of  such  members'  business.  In  such 
investigation  the  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  SIPC  members  adequately  segregate 
customer  property,  including  free  credit  bal- 
ances and  securities,  from  property  owned  by 
such  members.  The  Commisalon  shall  report 
flndings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress m  this  investigation  no  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  All  it  does  is 
direct  the  SEC  to  make  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning segregation  of  customers'  funds. 
The  diffculty  now  perplexing  the  pubUc, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  members  is 
the  question  of  customer  fund  segrega- 
tion. ShaU  the  securities  that  the  broker 
has  be  segregated  from  his  own  property. 
or  shall  he  be  permitted  to  use  those 
securities  for  the  purpose  of  speculating, 
or  to  obtain  loans  from  banks?  Shall  he 
be  permitted  to  commingle  his  own  funds 
with  the  moneys  that  he  has  for  custom- 
ers' accounts?  He  receives  dividends  on 
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various  types  of  stocks,  which  he  holds 
for  the  customers.  He  sells  various  bonds 
and  securities,  and  he  holds  those 
moneys  for  the  customer,  but  he  com- 
mingles them.  The  question  is:  Shall  he 
have  the  right  or  shall  he  not  to  com- 
mingle them?  Many  firms  have  com- 
mingled over  the  years,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  indicated.  Some  of 
the  exchange  houses  in  New  York  com- 
mingle moneys  but  do  not  commingle 
stocks  or  bonds.  I  can  name  a  number  of 
the  firms  who  refuse  to  commingle  their 
moneys,  as  well  as  their  stocks,  and  they 
are  the  most  solvent  on  the  street.  It  is 
those  concerns  that  have  done  the  com- 
mingling, who  have  failed  to  segregate, 
who  have  got  into  the  most  trouble. 

Whether  that  is  good  or  bad,  or  wheth- 
er custom  has  hardened  into  that  which 
is  a  reahty  and  must  continue,  is,  I  think, 
a  matter  that  should  be  checked  by  the 
SEC  and  the  Congress  should  be  advised 
by  the  SEC  exactly  what  should  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  This  amend 


tional     duties     contemplated     by     this 
amendment? 

I  believe  Congress  ought  to  start  mak- 
ing some  of  its  own  studies.  We  know 
what  we  need.  We  can  better  direct  tlie 
staff  to  get  the  material  for  us.  We  can 
act  on  it  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

For  that  reason,  and  not  because  of 
any  ideological  differences,  just  from  the 
practical  standpoint  of  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  it  is  his  desire  to  offer  a  resolution  to 
set  up  a  special  committee  for  inquiry 
concerning  this  matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  certainly  is  within 
the  realm  of  possibility.  As  I  stated  to  the 
gentleman  in  discussing  this  with  him,  I 
wanted  to  discuss  it  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  who  has  given  his 


ment  demands  that  the  SEC  do  just  that    assurance  twice  today  that  he  intends 


and  report  back  to  us  within  a  period  of 
6  months. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  also  oppose  commingling  of  clients' 
funds  with  the  funds  of  the  broker  deal- 
ers, and  I  oppose  the  hypothecating  of 
stock  and  the  utilization  of  the  proceeds 
for  the  speculation  of  the  broker  dealers. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  tliis  amend- 
ment is  going  to  do  anything  except 
to  impose  an  additional  burden  upon  an 
agency  which  at  this  time  is  not  ade- 
quately staffed  to  perform  the  necessary 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

I  indicated  in  discussions  with  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  urge  early  in  the 
92d  Congress  that  this  be  a  study  un- 
dertaken by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  itself.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  know  all 
the  facts  that  would  be  sought  here. 

Let  me  show  what  happens  when  we 
mandate  studies  and  we  do  not  do  it 
realistically.  We  authorized  an  institu- 
tional investors  impact  study  over  2  years 
ago,  and  we  have  spent  somewhere 
around  a  million  dollars  on  it.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving It  in  June  of  this  year,  but  we 
had  to  extend  the  time  to  December  30. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  to  December  30.  I 
wanted  to  extend  the  time  only  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  but  the  Commission  said: 

We  must  have  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  at  that  time  you  will  have  your  study 
and  it  will  be  available  with  findings  and 
recommendations. 

I  hear  very  disquieting  rumors — well- 
founded  rumors — that  we  will  be  lucky  if 
we  get  the  study  in  its  raw  form  for 
publication  and  that  we  probably  will 
not  get  conclusions  or  recommendations 
for  several  months  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  impose 
upon  a  Commission  already  overbur- 
dened and  delinquent  in  a  study  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress  the  addi- 


immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  92d 
Congress  to  launch  this  kind  of  a  study. 
Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  ask  a  further 
question.  This  involves  questions  not  only 
appertaining  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  but  also  in- 
volving antitrust  laws  with  reference  to 
the  operations  of  these  various  ex- 
changes. The  courts,  the  SEC,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  been  con- 
cerned with  various  antitrust  matters 
concerning  stock  exchanges.  If  there  is  to 
be  consideration  of  such  a  special  com- 
mittee, I  wonder  whether  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate that  it  contain  members  of  the 
gentleman's  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  beheve  such  an  approach 
of  cooperation  certainly  merits  the  most 
careful  exploration  and  discussion.  I 
suggest  it  is  a  matter  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  should  discuss  with 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  is  at  all  times  cooperative  and 
seeks  to  make  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  subcommittees  meaningful.  I 
think  it  is  important  in  this  instance 
that  the  work  be  meaningful  and  it  pro- 
duce all  of  the  facts  so  that  we  can  legis- 
late intelligently  not  only  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
but  there  are  certainly  some  ramifica- 
tions here  wMch  would  touch  on  the 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  There  needs  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive study  made. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  whether  or  not  he  would  con- 
sider the  suggestion  I  made  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  both  committees  go  into  this 
matter. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  never  found  me 
to  be  unreasonable  about  any  suggestion 
he  has  ever  made  to  me.  I  have  always 


tried  not  to  infringe  upon  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  with  any  juris- 
diction we  have. 

I  would  say  this:  After  consultation 
with  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, we  will  be  glad  to  consider  it,  be- 
cause I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  czar. 
As  I  said  here,  my  intentions  are  to 
have  our  committee  study  this  thing 
thoroughly  and  extensively  and  report 
back. 

Certainly  we  will  cooperate  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  any  capacity  in 
any  field  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 
We  certainly  will  do  that.  I  think  we  can 
do  it  by  discussion  amongst  us.  If  you 
have  an  interest  in  the  field,  all  right.  If 
you  do  not,  then  we  will  do  what  we  feel 
we  should  do.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
has  the  right  through  his  committee  to 
conduct  any  investigation  he  wants  to 
into  any  field  in  which  he  has  jurisdic- 
tion. I  am  willing  to  cooperate.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  will  set  up  any  special  or 
select  committee  imtil  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  go  into  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  say  you  should 
set  up  a  committee.  A  resolution  could 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  set  up 
a  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  that  if  any 
resolution  is  presented,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  talk  it  over  with  my  committee, 
but  I  want  my  committee  to  be  agreeable 
with  whatever  is  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  had  two 
excellent  examples  of  how  to  run  around 
the  bam  and  say  not  too  much  of  any- 
thing. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Celler)  has  offered  an  excellent  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  but  he  said  he  would 
withdraw  the  amendment  if  he  could 
have  assurance  that  a  special  House  com- 
mittee would  be  set  up  to  investigate  the 
subject  matter.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  said  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  take  his  suggestion  under  considera- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss)  agrees  in  effect  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  He  is  opposed 
to  brokers  abusing  the  use  of  their 
clients'  money  hypothecating  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  But,  still,  he  speaks  of 
manana;  let  us  do  something  tomorrow. 
I  am  a  little  surprised  at  this  great 
protagonist  of  the  right  to  know  and 
the  right  to  justice. 

The  gentleman  is  on  the  right  track 
but  he  wants  to  postpone  until  tomorrow 
or  some  day  in  the  future  doing  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  do,  and 
that  is  to  say  to  the  brokers  that  they 
must  segregate  these  funds:  they  must 
not  use  clients'  funds  to  finance  their 
operations. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  never  uttered. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  had  lis- 
tened with  care  he  would  have  learned 
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Lhat  I  opposed  the  amendment  because 
t  imposed  additional  duties  upon  an 
gency  which  Is  already  short  handed 
nd  is  already  at  least  6  months  delin- 
luent  in  giving  us  the  results  of  a  study 
hich  was  ordered  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
entleman  from  California  agreed  with 
he  portent  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
nent,  but  wants  to  postpone  doing  any- 
hing  about  it  now. 

It  Is  like  the  mother  admonishing  her 
laughters  when  they  wanted  to  go  swim- 
ming. She  told  them  to  "hang  your 
ilothes  on  a  hickory  limb  but  don't  go 
1  lear  the  water."  It  is  the  old,  old  story, 
1  )ut  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do 
oday. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
lleman  will  yield  further,  if  the  gentle- 
I  nan  from  Iowa  will  read  the  amendment 
1  .-hich  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
i  rom  New  York,  the  gentleman  wlU  find 
i ;  does  not  say,  "You  shall  not."  It  says, 

The  Commission  shall  study " 

Mr  GROSS.  All  right. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  say  the  Commission  is 
£  Iready  overburdened  with  duties  it  can- 
not now  perform. 
Mr.    GROSS.    And    report   within    6 

ijionths 

Mr.  MOSS.  Report  what? 
Mr.   GROSS.   Why   should   they   not 
riake  a  study  of  it  and  report  within  6 
rponths? 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  would  they  report? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Their  findings  as  to  what 
V  as  being  done  with  investors'  money 
a  nd  securities.  That  L  what  he  is  saying, 
let  us  not  go  back  into  this  business  of 
n.anana,  put  off  imtil  tomorrow  what 
ypu  ought  to  do  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
^  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nove  to  strilie  the  requisite  number  of 
\4ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tl^e  amendment. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  give 
nje  his  attention,  I  would  like  to  respond 
the  gentleman  on  the  question  of  why 
did  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
oposal  which  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
njan  from  New  York  fMr.  Celler).  I 
not  consulted  with  the  gentleman 
fi}om  Illinois  (Mr.  Springeh),  and  I  try 
do  this  on  matters  of  this  nature.  That 
one  reason  we  have  some  comity  on  the 
c(|mmittee.  I  want  to  at  least  advise  with 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  cer- 
agreements  we  make.  As  a  result  of 
usually  when  we  come  to  the  floor 
most  of  our  bills,  they  come  to  the 
unanimously. 
I  have  never  said  that  this  committee 
■  mid  do  certain  things,  without  con- 
sTJltin?  with  the  members  of  the  commit- 
except  within  the  realm  of  matters 
ich  are  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have  said 
much  as  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
im  New  York.  We  are  going  to  make 
study.  I  have  made  It  just  as  clear  as 
PC  ssible  that  this  committee  is  going  to 
mike  an  extensive  study,  an  Indepth 
St  idy.  and  that  we  would  cooperate  with 
th  e  gentleman  tn  any  way  we  can.  I  do 
n(  t  know  what  I  can  say  further. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  WeU.  wUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  have  some  other  things  to  say 
about  the  bill. 

Mr,  Chairman,  In  regard  to  the  prac- 
tices, we  have  set  forth  in  the  bill  au- 
thority for  the  SEC  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  on  the  commingling  of  the 
funds  and  the  using  of  these  securities 
as  collateral.  We  have  said  we  would  give 
them  that  in  this  bUl.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  done  that  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally. We  think  they  will  use  It 
wisely.  We  hope  they  will,  because  we  are 
certainly  going  to  be  watching  to  see  that 
they  do.  Also,  In  respect  to  the  study, 
there  are  two  main  points  involved  with 
reference  to  the  amendment.  One  is  the 
fact  that  the  SEC  will  make  the  study. 

Now,  I  respect  the  SEC.  I  think  they 
are  honorable  men.  Somebody  has  said 
here  that  they  do  not  do  this  or  that. 
There  have  been  some  aspersions  cast 
upon  the  members  and  broker-dealers. 
I  know  some  men  who  are  broker-deal- 
ers whose  character  would  stand  with 
that  of  any  Member  of  the  House  in 
honesty  and  integrity.  In  fact,  most  of 
them  I  know  are  honest  and  good  men. 
I  wouW  say  also  that  there  are  people 
who  cast  aspersions  on  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  say 
that  they  are  crooks,  they  are  thieves, 
and  they  misuse  the  Government  funds! 
I  have  heard  it  everywhere.  I  say  they 
are  wrong,  too.  The  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  good  men. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them  who  are 
crooks. 

This  condemning  of  people  Is  very  bad, 
and  it  is  wrong.  I  know  the  SEC  will  do 
their  Job.  I  know  the  broker-dealers  will 
try  to  do  theirs,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  the  oversight  of  the  SEC  at  all 
times. 

President  Nixon  has  advised  that  this 
bill  should  be  passed.  I  can  read  from  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury concerning  their  concern  In  this 
field.  On  June  17,  1970.  President  Nixon, 
in  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  the  eco- 
nomic policy  and  productivity,  specifl- 
cally  endorsed  the  concept  of  insurance 
protection  for  investors  In  seciorites,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  en- 
dorsed it. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  In  aU  good  faith  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  I  would  not 
call  frtvoloois,  because  I  know  that  he  Is 
not  that  type  of  man.  I  believe  he  is 
sincere  in  what  he  is  saying,  but  most  of 
those  things  are  taken  care  of  tn  this 
bill. 

The  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  its  subcommittee 
have  studied  this  for  long  hours  and  have 
considered  all  proposals.  In  their  wisdom 
they  have  come  up  with  the  present  bill. 
And  when  they  presented  it  to  the  full 
committee  it  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously said  it  was  a  good  bill  and  should 
be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  cnticism  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  I  have  concerning  th^ 
bill  is  that  it  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough;  that  If  you  are  going  to  open 
up  this  subject  you  ought  to  do  many 
things  that  you  are  not  doing. 

The  gentleman  says  his  committee  is 
going  Into  an  Indepth  study  of  this 
whole  situation  early  next  year.  Why  not 
put  this  bobtailed  bill  on  the  shelf  un- 
til  next  year,  until  you  make  this  study? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  Is  not  a  bob- 
tailed  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  do,  then  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  a  bill  that  I  can  support 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  not  a  bobtailed 
bill,  and  I  resent  the  gentleman  saying 
so.  I  resent  it  because  of  the  fact  that 
good  men  in  the  House  have  studied  this 
and  have  brought  to  the  floor  a  bill  that 
I  think  is  a  good  bill.  The  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  felt 
the  same  way.  I  resent  these  attacks  on 
the  committee  and  on  the  integrity  of 
the  committee.  We  have  brought  a  bill 
to  the  House  that  I  think  is  a  good  bill, 
and  should  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  lead  clause  in  the 
proposed  amendment  says  that  the  com- 
mission shall  conduct  an  investigation 
Into  the  practices  of  all  persons  who  be- 
come members  of  the  SIPC,  and  so  forth. 
Obviously  such  a  proposal  is  unneces- 
sary, and  altogether  too  personal  in  its 
Implications.  I  would  say  that  in  my  view 
it  could  be  the  first  step  in  a  witch  hunt. 
I  would  like  to  say  further  I  agree 
completely  with  the  response  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  New  York,  that  we  set  up  a  joint 
committee  to  look  into  this  particular 
problem.  Obviously  the  chairman  could 
not  do  that  without  coming  to  the  full 
committee,  and  consulting  its  member- 
ship, both  the  minority  and  majority 
members.  Further  I  do  not  agree  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  chairman  is 
derelict  in  his  duty  because  he  does  not 
accede  to  that  request  on  the  spot. 

It  Is  that  kind  of  considered  judgment 
that  makes  this  committee  the  responsi- 
ble and  responsive  committee  that  it  is, 
and  I  am  proud  of  our  chairman  because 
of  his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  request  in 
question. 

I  think  that  the  report  and  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  bill  show  that  the 
SEC  has  wide  powers  and  tremendous 
responsibilities,  and  can  attend  to  the 
problems  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

We  share  his  interest  tn  these  matters, 
and  I  feel  certain  the  SEC  will,  under 
this  legislation,  have  the  necessary  au- 
thority so  that  it  may  move  in  these 
areas  and  eliminate  the  abuses  that  have, 
in  effect,  caused  this  whole  question  to 
come  to  the  forefront  at  this  time.  And 
the  triggering  device  that  we  have  Is 
such  that  the  assessments  will  be  smaller 
rather  than  larger  because  ot  the  pres- 
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ence  on  the  board  of  representatives  of 
the  exchanges  who  will  be  fighting  for 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  brokerage  firms. 
This  bill  has  been  very  carefully 
thought  out  and  it  is  one  of  which  the 
committee  is  proud.  I  believe  that  the 
Congre-ss  can  share  in  that  pride. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  know  of  the  gen- 
tleman's tremendous  interest  in  this  field 
and  also  know  that  he  is  interested  in 
some  things  that  I  am  interested  in.  I 
think  these  matters  really  are  bipartisan, 
and  that  is  such  questions  as  the  com- 
mittee looked  into,  as  an  equitable  level 
of  contribution  by  categories  of  broker- 
dealers  based  on  the  generation  of  risk; 
the  question  of  closing  of  licensed 
broker-dealers  who  never  have  free 
floating  balances  and  who  never  have 
hypothecated  investors  funds  and  per- 
haps some  relief  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sessment and  other  questions  going  to 
practices  within  the  market. 

Now  I  do  not  understand  that  they 
studied  to  reach  these  matters,  of  your 
committee,  as  I  understand,  is  continu- 
ally interested  in  these  subjects.  Do  you 
find  that  same  general  viewpoint  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  KEITH.  We  certainly  do  and,  as 
you  will  recall,  in  the  hearings  we  ques- 
tioned witnesses  who  were  testifying  on 
this  legislation  in  a  way  that  indicated 
our  feeling  the  assessments  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  risk  involved.  They 
admitted  to  the  validity  of  that  principle. 
There  is  sufficient  authority  within  this 
legislation  to  enable  those  in  charge  of 
the  operation  to  levy  an  assessment  that 
reflects  the  risk  and  to  categorize  that 
risk  In  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  very  briefly  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  thrust 
and  the  point  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  share  In  none  of  the  criticism  and  I 
endorse  none  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  directed  toward  this  great  com- 
mittee which  has  brought  forth  a  good 
bill  here.  I  intend  to  support  the  bill  in 
all  its  particulars. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  strongly 
and  strenuously  I  advocate  that  we  give 
due  consideration  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  tlie  following  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  investors  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York  and  throughout  the 
world  in  the  great  centers  of  finance — 
have  undergone  a  great  shock  recently 
and  the  practices  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  market  have  caused  great  apprehen- 
sion among  investors,  particularly  among 
people  who  have  placed  their  life  savings 
in  the  market. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
pointed  to  what  I  must  term  a  heinous 
practice — the  commingling  of  private 
funds  with  broker-dealer  funds.  Al- 
though we  know  that  it  is  not  a  prevalent 
practice  among  great  institutions,  if  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  practice  which  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  public — 
then  I  think  we  should  move  with  all 


haste  and  cast  the  spotlight  of  official 
public  attention  on  the  practices.  There 
is  no  other  or  better  way  to  do  this — 
especially  if  this  Congress  should  go  into 
recess  than  to  charge  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  with  the  conduct  of  the 
preliminary  investigation. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  calls  for  a  report  within 
6  m.onths.  During  the  preparation  of  this 
report,  I  would  suppose,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  this  great  committee,  that  it  will 
continue  its  concurrent  jurisdiction  and 
it  will  continue  to  spotlight  the  practices 
which  it  deems  might  need  remediation. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  having 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
going  ahead  and  conducting  the  study 
within  its  jurisdiction  over  the  next  6- 
month  period  and  if  the  committee  be 
not  satisfied — if  the  committee  be  in  no 
way  content  with  the  production  of  that 
study  either  in  terms  of  it  being  lag- 
gardly  or  ill-equipped,  they,  the  com- 
mittee, can  move  in  and  along  In  their 
own  jurisdictional  avenue. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARETV.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  again  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  in  all  realism  the 
Commission  does  not  have  the  staff  to 
make  the  study.  That  is  a  cold,  hard  fact. 
They  are  now  6  months  delinquent  in 
supplying  a  study  which  was  ordered  by 
the  committee  2  years  ago.  A  great  part 
of  that  is  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  staff 
to  complete  the  work.  The  Commission 
has  suffered  chronically  from  a  lack  of 
staff. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  pointing  up  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  very  important  Commission  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  a  high  regulatory 
responsibility,  to  look  after  the  people's 
funds  invested  in  great  public  corpora- 
tions, and  the  Commission  lacks  the  staff 
to  continue  doing  so.  I  have  never  known 
a  Federal  body  charged  with  a  respon- 
sibility by  Congi-ess  that  was  in  any  way 
slow  or  reluctant  to  come  forward  and 
ask  the  Congress  for  the  funds  it  needs 
to  conduct  such  a  study.  If  the  respon- 
sibility were  placed  upon  their  shoul- 
ders— and  I  base  this  statement  on  my 
meager  experience — ^if  you  give  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  they  will  be  at  the 
doors  of  Congress  within  24  hours  asking 
for  the  necessary  funds  to  get  the  staff  to 
conduct  the  study.  Where  would  the 
committee  get  the  staff  to  carry  on  the 
proposed  expeditionary  fimction  except 
from  among  the  very  same  people  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field? 

The  only  difference  is  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  study  will  go 
forward  promptly,  without  delay,  and  the 
public  will  be  reassured.  In  my  experi- 
ence in  investigative  work,  once  you  an- 
nounce a  study,  once  you  annoimce  that 
you  are  on  the  trail  of  a  practice,  the 
practice  has  a  way  of  abating  very  quick- 
ly, because  those  who  are  following  this 
practice  will  be  quick  to  suspend  it,  and 
that  will  be  a  great  gain  for  the  investor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  the  first  place,  by  the 
time  the  Commission  would  get  action 
from  the  Congress  and  get  the  needed 
funds,  we  would  probably  see  the  6 
months  already  gone. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  already  some 
of  the  groundwork  under  way  in  this  kind 
of  study.  It  can  best  be  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. It  will  be  more  meaningful.  There 
is  no  use  in  mandating  this  very  difficult, 
complex  and  manpower-demanding  as- 
sigrunent  upon  an  overburdened  Com- 
mission at  this  time,  and  the  work  would 
be  duplicative. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  inform  us  that  the  conunittee 
has  undertaken  an  additional  study  in 
this  direction.  I  think  this  is  clear  notice 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  practice 
that  they  are  under  the  clear  and,  shall 
I  say,  probing  eye  of  Congress  right  now. 
Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  say  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  has  the  in- 
dustry very  much  alert  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  lines  of  inquiry  going  on 
at  this  time.  We  do  not  operate  only 
when  we  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
It  is  a  continuing  oversight. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  realize  that,  but  in 
view  of  my  great  respect  and  regard  for 
the  great  dean  of  the  House,  who  is  vei-y 
knowledgeable  on  affairs  of  this  kind  be- 
cause of  his  close  identification  with  the 
protection  of  public  moneys,  I  would  only 
hope  that  we  could  get  this  study  going 
by  an  official  body  and  make  that  official 
body  live  up  to  its  responsibility.  If  it  is 
imderstaffed,  why  has  not  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  inspire  public  confidence  and 
assure  public  confidence,  done  something 
about  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Staggers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  in  relation  to 
his  remarks  about  an  investigation  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  One  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  I  know  of 
outside  of  the  exchange,  who  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  subject,  has  been  inca- 
pacitated, but  he  has  gone  into  some  of 
the  investigation  work  and  we  have  as- 
sembled a  lot  of  it  at  the  present  time. 
That  work  has  been  done  by  a  special 
investigating  committee,  and  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  legislative  committee, 
the  one  that  has  to  make  the  laws  when 
the  proper  time  comes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
that  observation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  will  continue 
with  the  subcommittee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  observation. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
{ entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
\  rom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  been  told  by 
iiembers  of  the  committee  this  after- 
I  oon  that  the  soundness  of  brokerage 
1  rms  will  be  ascertained  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  before 
they  come  under  this  new  corporation 
\  hich  is  being  set  up. 

I  wonder  where  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
( hange  Commission  is  going  to  get  the 
1  loncy  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  the 
s  oundness  of  these  fir-ns? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
sfter  that,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
)  rom  Calijfornia  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
iiian  from  Iowa  states  we  have  not  said 
t  he  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
\  ^ould  ascertain  the  condition  in  advance 
cf  coverage  by  the  members  imder  the 
r  roposed  Insurance  Protection  Copora- 
tion. 

On  the  contrary,  what  we  have  said 
i  ?  that  there  is  a  continuing  surveillance 
\  y  the  SEC  over  the  financial  conditions 

<  f  firms  that  are  not  members  of  ex- 
(  hanges.  But  under  the  law  the  auditing 
(f  firms  who  are  members  of  the  ex- 
( hanges  is  being  done  by  the  exchanees. 
Jt  has  been  for  many  years.  The  New 
Vot]s.  Stock  Exchange  audits  its  mem- 
1  er  firms  as  a  delegate  agency  of  the 
i  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
1  he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
1  rom  New  York  fMr.  Celler). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
c  ivision  fdemanded  by  Mr.  Celler) 
there  were — ayes  16,  noes  25. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

1 0  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  during  general 
{  ebate,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  with  respect  to  assur- 
{  nces  which  have  been  received  from  the 
(  fficers  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
y  rith  regard  to  indemnifying  the  custom- 
« rs  of  First  Devonshire  Corp.  as  well 
IS  Robinson  Co.  and  Charles  Plohn  & 
Co..  and  I  am  satisfied  from  the  gentle- 
nans    response    that   there    is   a    firm 

<  ommitment. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
^  e  have  been  speaking  here  today  about 
1-ublic  responsibility  of  the  exchanges.  I 
liave  been  reading  statements  and 
;  peeches  in  the  press  made  by  the  presi- 
(  ent  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
jlowever,  I  believe  that  unless  this 
iieasure  was  before  the  House  today, 
together  with  the  pressures  it  imposes 
(  n  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  there 
1  rould  not  be  that  sense  of  responsibility 
i.hich  has  been  evidenced  recently. 
'Therefore,  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
i  nd  express  the  hope  that  this  firm  com- 
iiitment  will  be  fulfilled  and  the  cus- 
omers   of  First   Devonshire,   many   of 

1 1  hom  reside  in  my  district,  and  many  of 
^ ,  horn  reside  in  the  Chicago  area,  will  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably,  commen- 
i  orate  with  the  way  customers  of  Good- 


body  &  Co.  and  10  member  firms  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  have  been 
treated. 

When  the  system  was  set  up  in  1964  to 
guarantee  against  losses  of  member 
firms,  it  was  indicated  that  there  would 
be  such  broad  protection.  However,  I 
must  say  that  when  it  comes  to  providing 
the  protection,  and  indemnification  from 
the  private  trust  fund  that  has  been  es- 
tablished, there  is  a  sharp  denial  that 
any  such  guarantee  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Instead  it  is  represented  by 
the  manager  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change that  the  application  of  these  trust 
funds  is  in  the  sole  and  exclusive  dis- 
cretion of  the  trustees.  Now  that  is  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  public  commit- 
ment that  is  being  made  at  the  present 
time  to  assure  indemnification  of  these 
customers. 

Again  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  indemnification  will  be  promptly  ful- 
filled and  that  there  will  not  be  a  need 
for  any  additional  coercive  legislation  or 
other  steps  at  a  later  session  in  order  to 
see  that  the  commitment  is  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation — H.R. 
19333 — being  a  bill  to  provide  greater 
protection  to  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  of  national  securi- 
ties exchanges  is  Ion 5  overdue. 

I  commend  the  committee  on  its  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  need  and  hope  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken  to  establish 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
poration which  is  authorized  by  this 
measure. 

However,  it  is  not  suflBcient  for  the  ex- 
changes and  brokerage  concerns  to  back 
this  measure  and  to  omit  relief  for  cus- 
tomers of  three  concerns  which  are 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change whose  customers  are  without  re- 
lief imHer  this  bill. 

The  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  establish 
that  the  ofQcers  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  undertook  to  protect  the  cus- 
tomers of  their  members  following  the 
collapse  of  Ira  Haupt  &  Co.  in  1963. 

The  trust  fund  to  protect  customers 
was  set  up  in  1964  as  a  private  effort  to 
meet  losses  such  as  those  which  have  oc- 
curred recently.  Indeed,  the  absorption 
of  Goodbody  &  Co.  by  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  involved  ap- 
proximately 225,000  customers.  The  stock 
exchange  trust  fund  has  provided  assur- 
ance that  none  of  these  customers  will 
sustain  a  loss.  In  addition,  the  customers 
of  10  firms  are  t:»  be  protected  by  the 
trustees  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
trust  fund.  There  remain  tliree  firms. 
First  Devonshire  Corp.,  Charles  Plohn  & 
Co.,  and  Robinson  Co. — all  of  whom  in- 
clude members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange — but  whom  the  stock  ex- 
change trustees  have  refused  to  indemni- 
fy so  far. 

My  primary  concern  with  the  cus- 
tomers of  First  Devonshire  Corp.  with 
ofRces  in  Chicago  results  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  6,000  customers  are  my 
constituents  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  quite  frankly  and 
directly:  Why  would  the  oflQcials  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  discriminate 


against  First  Devonshire  Corp.,  Plohn 
and  Robinson?  ' 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  responsible 
agency  which  expects  to  maintain  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  the  American 
people  can  earn  such  a  position  of  honor 
and  prestige  if  it  elects  to  discriminate 
against  three  relatively  small  concerns 
while  providing  support  to  a  large  and 
powerful  company  such  as  Goodbody. 

The  discrimination  is  most  glaring 
when  we  consider  that  the  customers  of 
First  Devonshire  Corp.,  as  well  as  Plohn 
and  Robinson,  through  fees  and  com- 
missions, contributed  to  the  trust  fund 
which  is  now  to  be  employed  to  benefit 
only  the  customers  of  other  financially 
distressed  firms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  assurances  have  been  offered  to  the 
effect  that  customers  of  First  Devonshire, 
Plohn,  and  Robinson  would  be  protected 
following  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  those  assurances,  as  I 
interpret  them,  are  not  imequivocal  and 
definite.  Or  there  assurances  constitute 
a  commitment  or  a  guarantee  that  these 
customers  will  be  treated  fairly  and 
equitably  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
customers  of  Goodbody  and  the  10  other 
firms?  It  has  been  represented  today  on 
this  fioor  that  such  a  firm  commitment 
has  been  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  the  officers  and  governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  the  public  responsibility 
which  they  claim  that  guarantees  would 
be  in  the  record  now  to  reassure  this 
committee  and  the  customers  whose  in- 
terests we  seek  to  protect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  at  this 
point  whether  an  amendment  would  be 
appropriate  to  indemnify  the  customers 
of  the  omitted  brokerage  firms.  If  this 
could  be  accomplished,  I  would  offer  such 
an  amendment. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  oflScers  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  indeed  in  good 
faith  there  is  every  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide unqualified  assurance  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  customers  of  member 
firms  will  be  protected  and  indemnified 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  10  firms 
whose  customers  have  already  received 
such  guarantees.  I  interpret  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss)  to  contain  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  indemnify  the  customers  of  First 
Devonshire  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  pleading  today  for 
the  customers  of  First  Devonshire  Corp. 
for  whom  I  have  a  direct  interest,  I  am 
urging  not  only  equity  but  justice. 

I  commend  individuals  such  as  my 
constituent,  Alvin  B.  Epstein,  foraier 
manager  of  the  First  Devonshire  Corp., 
who  is  seeking  to  protect  customers  of 
the  firm  which  he  formerly  represented, 
and  others — who  are  seeking  to  help 
achieve  the  results  the  House  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  have  within 
their  power  to  provide. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  thfe  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
initiated  the  contact  wiih  the  president 
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of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
representatives  of  its  board  of  governors 
because  of  my  concern  over  the  failure  of 
the  exchange  to  undertake  the  same 
guarantees  to  the  customers  cf  Robinson 
&  Co.,  First  Devonshire,  and  Plohn  &  Co., 
as  Itiey  have  to  the  previous  failing 
groups  and  as  they  were  then  commit- 
ting themselves  in  the  case  of  Goodbody. 

When  we  go  back  into  the  House  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  la.<=t  communication  I  di- 
rected to  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  IS,  1070. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Haack 
President,  New  Yorh  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Haack:  I  am  wTitlng  lo  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  protection  of  customers  of 
First  Devonshire  Corporation,  Charles  Plohn 
and  Company,  and  Robinson  and  Co..  Incor- 
porated. I  am  concerned  by  some  accounts  I 
have  been  receiving  about  the  communica- 
tions which  took  place  between  you  and  our 
committee  counsel  on  this  subject  over  the 
past  few  days.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
you  told  our  committee  counsel  that  you  had 
discussed  this  matter  with  certain  other  high 
Exchange  officials  and  that  you  would  urge 
and  recommend  chat  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change provide  protection  to  the  customers 
of  these  firms.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing tliat  you  stated  that  this  was  done  "in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  SIPC  bill 
would  be  passed." 

I  transmitted  that  Information  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
when  it  met  yesterday  morning  in  special 
session  to  discuss  the  future  progress  of  the 
SIPC  legislation.  On  the  basis  ot  that  in- 
formation, the  subcommittee  took  certain 
actions  v.'hich  have  since  been  reported. 

I  have  today  read  various  press  accounts 
which  might  tend  to  Indicate  that  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  position  is  conditioned 
upon  passage  of  the  SIPC  leglslatloti.  I  trust 
that  I  am  correct  that,  eveti  your  clarifying 
statement,  is  not  Intended  to  be  so  limited. 
We  all  are  expecting,  and  therefore  assum- 
ing, that  the  SIPC  legislation  will  become 
law  In  this  session  of  Congress.  However,  in 
the  event  that  that  shotild  not  occur,  I  con- 
clude that  the  reasons  behind  your  stated 
position  would  still  lead  you  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Exchange  should  provide  pro- 
tection to  these  customers.  For  example,  the 
committee's  views  (expressed  in  its  report 
on  this  bill  and  mentioned  by  you  in  your 
clarifyins  statement)  would  seem  to  apply 
whether  or  not  SIPC  Is  or  is  not  In  existence. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  to  you 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  legis- 
lation on  this  matter  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. If  that  occurs,  I  am  expecting  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  to  provide  the  protec- 
tion discus.sed  above.  If  the  legislation  is  not 
passed,  I  wottld  still  exfect  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  to  provide  the  protection 
discusse''  becavtse.  In  my  Judgment,  the  rea- 
sons E^t  forth  In  the  committee  report  for 
doing  so  would  remain  unchanged. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Moss. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Cornmerce 
and  Finance. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will 
watch  personally  very  closely  the  ac- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  exchange  to 
make  certain  they  accord  totally  with 
the  commitment  given.  If  they  do  not  I 
will  be  prepared  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  appreciate  the  state- 


ment by  the  gentleman,  and  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  tenacity  in 
seeing  tliat  the  good  faitli  promises  of 
the  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  sre  fulfilled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIKM.AN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Chairmnn  of 
the  Committes  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  19333)  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection  for  customers  of 
registered  brokers  and  dealers  and  mem- 
bers of  National  Securities  Exchanges, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1266,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlaere 
were — yeas  359,  nays  3,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  373] 
TEAS— 359 


Aberncthy 

Blester 

Bush 

Adams 

Hlnpham 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

Blackburn 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Albert 

Blantou 

Cafferj- 

Alexander 

Bci'fis 

C.Tmp 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Carey 

Calif. 

Bow 

Carney 

Anderson,  111. 

JMadema.'i 

Carter 

Anderson, 

Brasco 

Casey 

Teun. 

Bray 

Cederberg 

Anrtiews,  Ala. 

Brinkley 

Celler 

Andrews, 

Buck 

Chamberlain 

N.  Dak. 

Brooks 

Chappell 

Annunzio 

Broom  field 

Chlsholm 

Ashbrcok 

Brotzman 

Clancy 

Ashley 

Urowii,  Calif. 

Clark 

Ay  res 

Brown.  Mich. 

Clausen, 

Baring 

Brown,  Ohio 

DonH. 

Barrett 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Clawson,  Del 

Beall,  Md. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Clay 

Belcher 

Buchanan 

Cleveland 

BeU,  Calif. 

Purke.  Fla. 

CohelHn 

Bennett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Collier 

Betts 

Burleson,  Tex. 

CoUner 

Bevill 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Canable 

Biaggi 

Burton,  Calif. 

Conte 

C-  nycrs 

Corbett 

Crrman 

Coushlin 

C'ow};cr 

Cr.T^e 

Culver 

Daddario 

D.micl.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Del.mcv 

DelleubRck 

Denney 

Vein 

DerwlUEki 

D^-viiic 

DlLT-S 

Din^ell 

D.  noil  lie 

Dvihkl 

Duncan 

Dv  ycr 

Erkhardt 

Ef'mondKon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwiirds,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Elbert; 

Erlcnborn 

E  ch 

E:hleman 

rvi  n'.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Feit;han 

Flnd:ey 

Fish 

Fisl  er 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fi  lev 

Ford.  Gerald  H. 

Fold. 

WllllGmD. 
For.svlhe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frey 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Calltiarakfs 

CnllLtiher 

Garmatz 

Oavdcs 

Gettys 

Giiumo 

Gibbons 

Gcldwaier 

Gon7alcz 

Gocdllug 

Grny 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

G rover 

Gub.ser 

Gude 

Hapan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpcrn 

Hamilton 

liummer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrinston 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hfithaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

HelstObkl 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hortpn 

Hosrncr 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungale 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ifhord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jrhnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Klines,  Ala. 

Jjnes,  N.C. 

J,  lies,  Teun. 

Karth 

Ki^tci'imeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Klopjje 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kiivkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Laita 

Leggett 

Lcnncn 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lukcns 

JicCarthy 

McCloi-y 

McClcskey 

McCuUcch 

McDade 

MjDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdouald, 

Mass. 
MucGt^gor 
Ii!ahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
M<uhlas 
Matsunaga 

May 

Muyne 

Mreds 

Melchcr 

Michel 

Mikva 

Millet.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minl.^h 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mi^e 

Mliell 

Mcllohan 

Monagau 

Mooihead 

Morgan 

Mor.'e 

Mother 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nat  Cher 

Nelscn 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olfen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

PcUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pike 

Plrule 

Poope 

Podell 

PoH 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 


Qulllen 

Rallsback 

R-indall 

Reld.  111. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rjberts 

Rodluo 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

R-.oncy,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rjth 

Roudebufh 

R^1Usselot 

R:ybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

S:  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schadebeig 

Srherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

SehueebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 
Shipley 
S.sk 
Skubitz 

Slack 
Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Sprinser 

Stafford 

Stapgers 

Stanton 

Steed 

S'-cele 

Sieiger,  Ariz. 

S'.el.ier.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Siuckcy 

Symington 

Taft 

Talrott 

Taylor 

Tes'Uie  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton.  Wis. 

Tleiuan 

Udall 

UHmftn 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vitorito 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Wclcker 

Whalcu 

White 

Whiiehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wll&on. 
Ciiaile^  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatroa 

Young 

Zablocki 

Eton 

Zwach 


NAYS— 3 

Cross  Hicks  Rarlck 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Heckler,  Mass. 


3!  370 


At  bltt 
A(  air 
Ai  inds 
Ai  plnall 
B«  rry 
Bl  itnik 
B'  UlDg 
Bi  rtoD,  Utah 
Bi  tton 
Ci  beU 
C(  tlins.  111. 
Cc  lllns,  Tez. 
Ci  uner 
Ci  nDlBgham 
Di  vl8.  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
»  nnls 
DI  :klnson 
D(  m 
Di  wdy 
D<  WQlng 
Ft  rbsteln 
Fi  8cell 
reman 


F( 


ai 
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NOT  VOTING— 71 


Frellnghuysen 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hanna 

Hcllfleld 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kazen 

Kins 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McKneelly 

Madden 

MallUard 

Mann 

MesklU 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Nedzl 

O'Konskl 

Ottlngcr 

Passman 

Pickle 


Powell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Saylor 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pt  its : 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Adair. 

tir.  R«uss  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  LiOng  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Blr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vs  Dla. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Prellng- 

lysen. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Itx.  Mann  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mi.  Ottlnger. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tdble. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  S.   1079 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman^ 
iHious  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  have  until  midnight 
U  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1079)  con- 
si  nting  to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact,  enacting  the  same  into  law 
thereby  making  the  United  States  a 
signatory  party;  making  certain  reser- 
V  itions  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
apd  for  related  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
■xiork? 

"ITiere  was  no  objection. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  TRAININa  IN 
THE  FIELD  OF  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

Mr.  ANDEHSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1268 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows:   1 

H.  Res.  1268 

Resolved,  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
19599)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist  them 
In  establishing  special  departments  and  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  family  practice,  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel In  the  field  of  family  medicine.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  biU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  > .  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson),  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1268 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
19599  to  provide  assistance  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  training  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  19599  is  to  estab- 
lish training  programs  at  medical  schools 
and  teaching  hospitals  for  the  training  of 
medical  students  to  serve  as  family 
physicians,  and  for  the  training  of  aux- 
iliary personnel  to  aid  in  the  practice 
of  family  medicine.  The  number  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining in  recent  years  and  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  attempt  to  halt  this 
trend. 

Grants  would  be  provided  to  public  and 
nonprofit  medical  schools  for  construc- 
tion of  appropriate  facilities,  special 
training  programs  in  the  area  of  family 
medicine,  and  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  or 
stipends  to  needy  students. 

Authorizations  include  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $75  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  each  of  the  next  2  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medi- 
cine would  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
12  members,  to  advise  and  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 


the  Coiiunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  there  was  no  controversy 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  already  been  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1268  in  order  that  the 
bill  H.R.  19599  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  firm 
support  for  this  bill  to  provide  assistance 
for  professional  and  technical  training 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine.  This  bill 
is  of  particular  significance,  I  believe, 
because  it  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
shortage  within  the  doctor  shortage.  We 
continually  hear  that  this  country  is 
suffering  an  acute  deficiency  of  physi- 
cians, that  we  need  to  double  the  size  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  our  medical 
schools,  and  that  it  would  take  almost 
50,000  doctors  immediately  to  compen- 
sate for  our  current  deficit.  But  what  is 
less  often  recognized  is  that  these  ag- 
gregate figures,  disturbing  as  they  are, 
obscure  the  even  more  fundamental 
problem  of  poor  distribution  of  general 
practitioners  among  the  doctors  that  we 
do  have. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  revealing  statistics. 
In  1931  over  75  percent  of  the  physicians 
in  this  country  were  engaged  in  general 
or  family  practice;  by  1949  less  than  50 
percent  were  engaged  in  that  type  of 
practice;  and  today  the  figure  is  at  a 
phenomenal  low  of  20  percent,  and  still 
dropping  because  less  than  15  percent  of 
recent  medical  school  graduates  have  in- 
dicated an  intention  of  going  into  pri- 
mary health  care  practice.  To  put  this 
another  way,  in  1931  there  was  one  pri- 
mary-care physician  for  every  1,000 
persons  in  the  Nation;  today  there  is 
scarcely  one  primary-care  physician  for 
every  3,000  persons. 

By  pointing  to  this  massive  shift  away 
from  family  practice  into  the  specialties, 
I  am  not  attempting  to  suggest  that  spe- 
cialization is  bad  or  undesirable,  nor 
that  till  oiu-  problems  would  be  solved  if 
we  could  just  bring  back  the  old  country 
doctor.  CHearly  the  Nation  has  benefited 
greatly  from  the  growing  specialism  and 
sophisticated  research  in  the  medical 
care  field;  but  it  is  my  contention  that 
it  could  benefit  even  more  if  we  had  an 
adequate  primary-care  system  to  provide 
"entry  points"  for  individuals  into  the 
health  care  system.  An  adequate  system 
of  primary  health  care  could  provide  the 
kind  of  preventive  and  diagnostic  care 
that  we  now  so  often  lack,  and  would 
permit  us  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  specialty-care  resources. 

This  is  the  point  where  our  medical 
schools  are  failing  to  do  the  job  ade- 
quately. Of  100  medical  schools  in  the 
Nation,  only  nine  have  full-time  depart- 
ments of  family  medicine.  Given  this 
lack  of  training  programs  it  is  little 
wonder  that  we  are  suffering  such  an 
acute  shortage  of  family  doctors. 

Yet,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an- 
other 15  medical  schools  have  family 
medicine  departments  in  the  planning 
stage  and  20  other  schools  are  conduct- 
ing feasibUity  studies.  The  real  road- 
block to  getting  these  family  medicme 
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training  programs  underway  at  the  mo- 
ment is  the  lack  of  funds. 

And  that  is  just  the  point  of  the  bill 
before  us  today.  By  providing  $50  million 
in  the  first  year  and  eventually  $100  a 
year  to  aid  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  departments  of  family  medicine, 
I  beUeve  that  we  could  get  many  of  these 
proposed  programs  out  of  the  blueprint 
stage,  and  into  operation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  large  niunbers  of  family 
doctors  desperately  needed  by  our  society 
today.  For  this  reason  I  would  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their  full 
support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  19599)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  to  assist  them  in  estab- 
lishing special  departments  and  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  family  practice,  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMFTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  19599,  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SpRniGER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  establish  a  program  for  the 
training  of  medical  students  to  serve  as 
family  physicians.  The  number  of  per- 
sons serving  as  general  practitioners  has 
been  steadily  declining  in  recent  years, 
and  this  bill  is  intended  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
legislation  in  this  area,  and  as  a  result, 
introduced  this  bill  as  a  clean  bill.  The 
full  committee  was  unanimous  in  order- 
ing the  bill  reported. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  training  programs  at  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals  for  the 
training  of  medical  students  to  serve 
as  family  physicians,  and  would  also 
provide  for  the  training  of  auxiliary 
personnel  to  aid  in  the  practice  of  family 
medicine. 

Family  medicine  is  a  new  specialty  re- 
cently created  to  describe  physicians 
formerly  referred  to  as  general  practi- 
tioners. The  family  physician  is  intended 
to  be  the  primary  contact  of  persons 


suffering  from  illness,  with  the  family 
physician  referring  patients  to  special- 
ists in  cases  where  a  specialists  services 
are  needed.  For  over  20  years  now  the 
number  of  persons  serving  in  this  spe- 
cialty has  been  steadily  declining,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  medical  school 
graduates  seeking  specialty  training 
after  their  graduation.  Until  very  re- 
cently, the  number  of  medical  students 
going  into  practice  as  family  physicians 
has  been  steadily  declining,  with,  in  some 
cases,  as  few  as  5  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates of  particular  schools  going  into 
this  specialty  and  the  other  95  percent 
specializing  in  other  areas  of  medical 
practice.  In  the  past  couple  of  years,  a 
substantial  number  of  medical  students 
have  expressed  interest  in  becoming 
family  physicians,  and  we  believe  that 
this  bill  will  encourage  this  trend,  and 
provide  larger  numbers  of  physicians  for 
general  care  of  patients,  as  contrasted 
with  specialists. 

Although  the  reported  bill  will  not 
increase  the  niunber  of  graduates  of 
medical  schools,  we  feel  that  its  enact- 
ment will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  solving  one  of  the  more  difficult 
aspects  of  our  present  shortage  of  physi- 
cians. By  providing  a  larger  number  of 
persons  available  for  care  of  all  patients, 
the  bill  should  lead  to  better  availability 
of  medical  services  through  providing 
more  persons  available  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  primary  care,  who  can  then  refer 
cases  to  other  specialists. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  medical  schools  to  operate, 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  medical  edu- 
cation program,  separate  and  distinct 
departments  devoted  to  providing  teach- 
ing and  instruction  in  all  phases  of  fam- 
Dy  practice.  This  would  include  provi- 
sions for  continuing  legislation.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  grants  for  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  training  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine,  and  would  also  cover 
the  cost  of  special  programs  for  allied 
health  professionals  designed  to  aid  phy- 
sicians in  providing  primary  care.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  would  authorize  grants  to 
cover  part  of  the  costs  of  special  training 
programs  to  teach  and  train  medical 
personnel  to  head  departments  of  family 
medicine  in  medical  schools,  or  author- 
ize to  teach  in  this  specialty. 

The  bill  aslo  provides  for  grants  to 
teaching  hospitals  to  cover  special  train- 
ing programs  for  interns  and  residents 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  as  well 
as  programs  for  practicing  physicians, 
and  would  cover  grants  for  construction 
costs  of  appropriate  facilities. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  financial 
assistance  to  interns,  residents,  or  other 
medical  personnel  who  are  receiving 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine, 
and  would  provide  for  covering  part  of 
the  costs  of  special  training  programs 
for  aJlied  health  professionals  at  these 
schools. 

The  bill  autliorizes  $425  million  over  a 
5-year  period  to  cover  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. During  the  hearings,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  these  amounts  would  lead  to 
the  training  of  approximately  1,580  phy- 
sicians annually. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 


this  bill,  and  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  ordering  the  reported  bill  to  the 
House.  We,  therefore,  recommend  its 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  as.sure  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  that  I  will  not  have 
too  many  questions  concerning  this  bill 
and  shall  not  take  the  time  that  I  did  on 
the  other  bUl  as  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman. 

What  is  there  to  hold  this  family  doc- 
tor or  general  practitioner  in  an  area 
where  he  can  serve  the  general  public? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  this  was  one  of 
the  problems  that  the  committee  came 
up  against.  However,  the  bill  does  not 
deal  with  that  problem  directly.  We  can 
only  say  this :  that  we  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  more  family  doctors  and  we  hope 
they  will  go  to  and  remain  in  the  local 
communities,  and  that  we  will  get  a  fair 
dispersal  of  them  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  all  we 
have  is  the  hope  that  he  will  remain  a 
family  doctor  and  provide  medical  serv- 
ice to  communities  that  need  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  who  is  a  family 
doctor,  to  answer  more  fully  the  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

After  3  years  of  training  there  will  be 
those  who  will  wish  to  engage  in  family 
practice.  It  is  thought  that  by  virtue  of 
this  particular  training  they  will  enter 
this  field  and  will  not  leave  it.  It  is  quite 
true  that  they  are  needed  in  many,  many 
sections  of  the  United  States,  rural  areas 
and  also  in  our  city  areas.  I  trust  that 
this  answers  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  piupose  of  this  bill 
is  to  revise  the  trend  away  from  family 
medicine,  or  general  practitioners,  which 
has  been  established  over  recent  years. 
The  proposed  methods  to  do  this  include : 

Medical  schools  will  operate  a  separate 
department  to  provide  teaching  and  in- 
struction, including  continuing  educa- 
tion in  all  phases  of  family  practice. 
They  will  be  authorized  to  construct 
necessary  facilities  and  to  operate  or 
participate  in  special  training  programs 
for  paramedical  personnel  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine. 

Also  to  operate  or  participate  in  spe- 
cial training  programs  to  teach  and 
tram  personnel  to  head  these  depart- 
ments. 

And  to  provide  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  hospitals  which  provide  train- 
ing programs  for  medical  students,  in- 
terns, or  residents,  and  to  operate  spe- 
cial professional  training  programs,  in- 
cluding continuing  education  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine. 

To  construct  necessary  facilities  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  stipends,  scholarships,  fellowships, 
to  personnel  who  are  in  need,  and  who 
are  participants  in  this  specialty  field, 
and  who  plan  to  specialize  their  work 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

To  operate  or  participate  in  special 
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raining  programs  for  paramedical  per- 
se nnel  in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

Most  medical  schools  or  hospitals  do 
ndt  have  such  programs.  Fifteen  at  the 
piesent  time  have  begim  to  establish 
th  ese  programs,  and  20  have  them  under 
cc  nslderation. 

Of  the  funds  to  be  appropriated,  not 
m)re  than  $5  million  may  be  utilized 
fcr  planning  and  development  grants. 
The  cost  in  the  first  year  will  be  $50 
llion;    the  second   year   $75   million: 
a  in  the  third  year  $100  million. 
[  want  to  say  that  I  feel  the  vsist  ma- 
ity  of  the  Members  of  this  body  realize 
we  have  a  great  shortage  of  family 
sicians  throughout  our  country,  and 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  them.  This 
one   way  by   which    we  may   supply 
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[  feel  that  this  bUl  does  not  call  for  a 
gr>at  outlay  of  money.  I  feel  that  the 
ne^d  for  family  physicians  is  great. 
Tl  erefore  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Hr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
su  h  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ge  -itleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

R<  ONEY)  . 

^r.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Ci  airman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yi<  Iding 

i^r.  Chairman,  each  of  us  has  heard 
tin  le  and  again  the  son-y  statistics  which 
su|)6tantiate  the  critical  shortage  of  doc- 
in  America.  We  know,  too  — many  of 
from  personal  experiences  in  our  own 
districts — how  the  short 
sui^ply  of  doctors,  nationwide,  has  been 
e  more  critical  in  niral  America  by 
migration  of  medical  manpower  to 
urfcan  areas. 
'  The  shortage  has  been  with  us  a  good, 
time.  Yet,  there  is  no  reUef  in  sight 
dause  students  of  medicine  are  being 
attracted  into  specialty  fields,  and  be- 
medical  schools  have  not  been  able, 
their  own,  to  expand  training  pro- 
in  the  field  of  family  practice, 
have  before  us  today  a  measure 
is  not  the  cure-all,  I  am  sure.  But 
a  beginning.  By  its  passage  today. 
Chamber  wlU  be  telling  the  medical 
on  that  we  are  prepared  to  join 
our  medical  schools,  and  hospitals 
health  professionals  to  overcome  the 
critical  manpower  gap  that  now  thwarts 
their  best  efforts  to  raise  the  quality  of 
heJilth  care  in  America. 

is  a  beginning  because  the  bill  Is 

ed  at  combating  the  problem  at  the 

place  it  can  be  combated — at  the 

metilcal  school  where  training  programs 

facilities  must  be  expanded  if  we 

to   prepare   more   students   to   as- 

5ui$e  the  roles  of  family  physicians. 

bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
million  over  the  first  3  years  of  its 
ion  to  carry  out  its  objectives, 
capsule,  the  objectives  are  to  up- 
family  practice  to  departmental 
in  public  and  private  nonprofit  med- 
schools,  to  aid  the  construction  of 
lities  needed  to  operate  these  depart- 
mejits  of  family  medicine,  and  to  assist 
the  establishment  of  special  training 
programs  for  paramedical  personnel  in 
family  medicine  field. 
Ilublic  and  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
wh  ch  share  in  the  training  of  medical 
6tu  lents,  interns,  and  residents,  will  be 
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aided  to  operate  special  training  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and 
to  construct  the  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  programs. 

Further,  it  offers  help  in  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance,  in  the  form  of  schol- 
arships, fellowships  or  stipends,  to  in- 
terns, residents,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel who  participate  in  the  specialty 
training  in  family  medicine  these  hos- 
pitals will  provide. 

Applications  for  grants  will  be  reviewed 
by  an  advisory  council  on  family  medi- 
cine consisting  of  practicing  physicians, 
teaching  physicians,  representatives  of 
the  genercl  pubUc,  and  a  representative 
of  the  student  doctors,  themselves.  Only 
upon  recommendation  of  this  council  and 
approval  of  the  secretary  will  grants  be 
made  under  this  legislation,  and  then 
only  in  accordance  with  the  gtiideline? 
which  have  been  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 
As  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  said  some 
months  ago,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
family  doctors  who  can  treat  some  90 
percent  of  the  illnesses  that  afnict  our 
population  and  which  do  not  necessarily 
require  the  attention  of  a  specialist. 

The  family  doctor,  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  medical  history  of  a 
family  imit,  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
diagnose  symptoms  which  warrant  refer- 
ral to  a  specialist,  while  he  himself  at- 
tends to  the  myriad  of  ailments  which 
require  professional  attention  and  treat- 
ment. His  role  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
success  of  quality  health  care  delivery 
in  America.  He  serves  in  large  measure  as 
the  early  detection  system  for  symptoms 
of  developing  serious  afllictions  and  ail- 
ments. 

The  specialist  simply  cannot  survive 
in  the  small  community  and  has  no 
choice  except  to  base  his  specialized  prac- 
tice in  or  near  an  urban  center.  The 
generalist — the  family  physician — is  in 
too  short  supply  to  serve  the  thousands 
of  communities  across  the  country  that 
are  without  the  services  of  a  doctor. 

The  ever-declining  number  of  family 
physicians  has  caused  a  critical  weakness 
in  our  Nation's  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem that  must  be  repaired  now. 

What  makes  the  family  doctor  so 
unique  and  so  vital  is  his  broad-based 
training  to  prepare  him  for  his  front 
line  role  in  health  care  delivery.  He  is 
trained  broadly  in  internal  medicine  and 
preventive  medicine,  in  pediatrics  and 
obstetrics.  In  psjrchiatry  and  gynecology. 
In  the  community,  he  often  is  called  upon 
to  do  even  more.  He  frequently  Is  called 
upon  by  his  family  of  patients  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  for  consolation  and 
reassurance. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  at  this  moment 
for  each  of  my  colleagues  to  meet  one 
such  family  physician  at  this  moment. 
Ever  since  I  first  introduced  legislation 
to  combat  the  shortage  of  family  physi- 
cians nearly  2  years  ago  members  of  my 
staflf  and  I  have  come  to  know  a  man 
who  epitomizes  the  family  physician. 
I  speak  of  Dr.  Amos  Johnson,  a  small- 
town family  physician  from  Garland, 
N.C.,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 
To  speak  with  this  man  but  briefly 


is  to  understand  the  importance  of  fav- 
orable action  on  the  bill  before  us  today 
Some  60  or  more  Members  of  this 
Chamber,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
Joined  me  in  introducing  this  legislation 
and  urging  it  along  to  the  point  of  floor 
consideration  today. 

It  is  my  hope  this  Chamber  will  show 
its  common  determination  to  make  qual- 
ity health  care  a  reality  in  America  by 
joining  in  support  of  this  measure— a 
bill  that  represents  but  one  step,  one  very 
important  step. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19599.  At  a  Ume 
when  this  Nation  faces  a  critical  medical 
manpower  shortage,  tills  bill  is  offered 
as  an  honest  attempt  to  stimulate  inter- 
est and  support  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine.  The  bill  will  provide  financial 
assistance  to  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals to  develop  programs  in  the  field  of 
family  practice  and  encourage  medical 
students  and  personnel  to  enter  family 
medicine. 

Family  medicine  is  a  new  name  for 
that  part  of  the  medical  profession  once 
referred  to  as  general  practice.  The  num- 
ber of  general  practitioners  or  family 
doctors  has  decllLied  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  a  phenomenal  rush  in  the  med- 
ical profession  to  specialized  fields.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1967  one  out 
of  every  five  doctors  was  engaged  in  fam- 
ily practice  compared  to  three  out  of  four 
doctors  in  1931.  Today's  preoccupation 
with  specialization  presents  obvious 
problems  of  proper  distribution  of  phy- 
sician manpower  and  has  created  a  seri- 
ous hardship  on  many  middle-  and  low- 
income  families  which  have  been  depend- 
ent on  a  family  physician  for  their  med- 
ical care  needs.  This  bill  is  meant  to  help 
reverse  this  trend  by  encouraging  medi- 
cal students  to  take  up  family  practice. 
The  incentive — the  inducement — mu.st 
come  through  the  medical  schools  and 
that  is  the  thrust  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

There  is  a  critical  physician  shortage, 
especially  family  doctors,  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  Many  of 
the  doctors  presently  in  practice  are 
ncEiring  retirement  and  no  one  is  coming 
In  to  replace  them.  Most  of  the  phy- 
sicians are  overworked.  One  county — 
Vinton — has  one  doctor  to  serve  the 
whole  county.  Several  other  counties  face 
a  similar  dilemma  and  are  desperate  to 
find  a  medical  school  graduate  who  will 
locate  In  a  rural  area  and  serve  the  en- 
tire needs  of  a  community. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  assist  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  in  providing  the  necessary  med- 
ical care  that  the  American  public  de- 
serves and  is  demanding.  This  bill  Is  an 
Important  part  of  this  commitment.  Gen- 
eral practitioners  are  the  backbone  and 
llfeUne  for  medical  care  in  rural  areas 
like  southeastern  Ohio.  That  is  why  this 
bill  Is  important  to  Ohio's  10th  District 
and  why  I  am  giving  it  my  full  support. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
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gentleman  from  North  Carolina   (Mr. 

Preyer) . 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  the  quality  of  medical  care 
in  the  United  States  is  excellent  but  the 
distribution  and  delivery  of  this  excellent 
medical  care  is  poor.  Our  medicine  does 
more  and  more  for  fewer  and  fewer. 
Urban  centers,  with  their  medical  spe- 
cialists, provide  the  best  medical  care 
in  the  world,  but  there  are  many  rural 
areas  and  smaller  communities  which 
have  no  medical  services  at  all,  or  have 
very  limited  services. 

Even  in  areas  where  there  are  good 
medical  services,  there  is  usually  a  great 
shortage  of  general  practitioners,  or 
family  doctors.  A  few  years  ago,  50 
percent  of  all  doctors  were  general  prac- 
titioners; today  the  figure  is  20  percent. 
This  means  that  access  to  primary  med- 
ical care  is  unduly  limited.  A  patient 
needs  someone  to  identify  with,  someone 
who  is  his  doctor,  someone  he  can  call 
and  say,  "Doc,  what  do  I  do  about  my 
son's  drug  problem."  It  is  not  helpful  to 
caU  a  specialist  at  11  p.m.,  and  be  told, 
"Sorry,  that's  not  my  field."  We  need  to 
emphasize  preventive  medicine — which 
means  emphasizing  the  family  doctor  or 
general  practitioner — rather  than  sim- 
ply curative  medicine — which  means  the 
specialist.  The  purpose  of  the  family  doc- 
tor is  to  be  responsible  for  the  good 
health  of  an  entire  family,  to  prevent 
their  being  sick  rather  than  curing  them 
after  they  get  sick.  Since  there  is  such 
a  shortage  of  family  doctors,  or  general 
practitioners  today,  the  emergency  room 
of  our  hospitals  often  serve  as  the  first 
place  where  a  patient  has  access  to  pri- 
mary medical  care. 

Furthermore,  the  average  person  can 
not  afford  to  miss  a  day's  work,  or  pay 
the  cost  of  a  baby  sitter,  to  drive  some 
distance  to  a  central  hospital  for  a  minor 
ailment.  This  means  that  we  must  dis- 
tribute medical  services  more  widely. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  two 
bills  which  will  help  meet  this  prob- 
^lem.  One  bill  is  the  family  medicine  bill, 
before  the  House  today.  The  other  is  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  of  1970 
which  today  was  reported  out  of  the 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  and  will  come  to  the  House  fioor 
shortly. 

The  family  medicine  bill  attempts  to 
remedy  the  great  shortage  of  family  doc- 
tors by  emphasizing  family  practice,  giv- 
ing it  emphasis  and  stimulating  more 
young  doctors  to  enter  this  field  of  prac- 
tice. It  would  make  "family  practice"  a 
specialty  in  medical  schools  in  its  own 
right,  thus  giving  it  status  with  the 
other  specialties,  and  provide  funds  for 
training  them. 

The  shortage  of  family  doctors  is  dou- 
ble that  of  any  other  medical  specialty. 
In  the  past,  only  15  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates of  medical  schools  have  been  going 
into  family  practice.  This  bill  attempts 
to  increase  the  supply  of  family  medi- 
cine practitioners  to  meet  that  need  by 
allocating  funds  for  training  family 
medical  personnel  in  hospitals. 

The  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act 
of  1970  deals  with  the  problem  of  mal- 
distribution of  health  services.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  to  as- 
sign health   personnel   to   practice   in 


areas  where  there  are  critical  medical 
manpower  shortages.  This  generally 
means  rural  areas,  where  often  no  medi- 
cal services  are  available,  smaller  com- 
munities, and  ghetto  areas.  The  medical 
personnel  would  be  assigned  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  with  the  option  of  renewal 
for  a  longer  period.  It  is  contemplated 
that  this  would  have  great  appeal  for 
younger  doctors  and  young  medical  per- 
sonnel such  as  medics  from  Vietnam  who 
will  volunteer  to  join  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  2  years.  Such  personnel 
would  only  be  sent  to  areas  which  re- 
quest this  help. 

This  bill  also  contains  provisions  for 
loans  on  favorable  terms  to  medical  per- 
sonnel as  an  incentive  to  practice  in 
these  areas. 

We  must  be  realistic  and  recognize 
that  this  bill  is  not  a  final  solution  to 
the  problem.  But  it  is  the  only  innova- 
tive program  brought  forward  to  date  to 
help  solve  the  problem  where  no  medical 
services  are  available.  The  alternatives 
have  not  worked— financial  inducements, 
foreign  medical  graduates,  and  so  forth. 
A  hopeful  sign  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  medical  students  for  the  program. 
A  few  years  ago  most  young  medical  stu- 
dents were  interested  only  in  research. 
Now  they  want  to  participate  in  a  direct 
service  to  the  people  iu  a  way  that  is  rele- 
vant to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  United  States.  Our  medical  science 
breakthroughs  are  not  getting  down  to 
the  people  in  the  form  of  practical  health 
care.  "Medicine  is  for  man,"  and  our 
young  people  have  shown  a  concern  for 
human  beings. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  will  give  new  im- 
petus and  enthusiasm  to  the  Public 
Health  Service.  It  will  make  it  an  excit- 
ing service  to  join  and  will  help  revive 
its  flagging  morale. 

The  House  version  of  this  bill  differs 
from  the  Senate  version  in  that  it  is  not 
limited  only  to  "poverty"  areas.  We  find 
the  shortage  exists  in  many  areas  which 
could  not  be  so  described.  For  example, 
Caswell  County  in  the  Sixth  District  has 
a  critical  medical  manpower  shortage 
but  the  county  would  not  come  under  a 
"poverty"  designation. 

I  urge  the  pmssage  of  both  of  these 
bills.  The  pubUc  will  be  the  beneficiary. 

As  the  old  Arab  proverb  has  it,  "he 
who  has  health  has  hope,  and  he  who  has 
hope  has  everything." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  ,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

It  is  a  very  needed  piece  of  legislation. 
Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  RooNEY)  and  Dr.  Amos  Johnson 
who  has  been  mentioned  previously  and 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Congress  the  need  for  tliis 
legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19599,  which  will  provide 
assistance  for  training  physicians  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine. 


It  is  estimated  that  this  coimtry's 
shortage  of  doctors  is  50,000  at  this  time, 
and  even  though  medical  schools  are  in- 
creasing enrollments,  the  demand  for 
physicians'  services  is  increasing  faster 
than  our  ability  to  meet  them. 

And  while  there  is  a  shortage  of  doc- 
tors in  every  section  of  the  coimtry,  the 
problem  is  even  worse  in  our  rural  areas. 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  drastic 
decline  of  the  number  of  doctors  in  rural 
America.  Youns  doctors  are  not  replac- 
ing general  practitioners  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  increasing  health  care 
needs.  It  is  estimated  that  only  15  per- 
cent of  today's  medical  school  graduates 
will  enter  general  practice.  Of  those  who 
do,  only  a  few  will  go  to  the  rural  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

This  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  designed  to  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward specialization  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
attempt  to  halt  this  trend  and  possibly 
reverse  it  by  encouraging  medical  stu- 
dents to  take  up  the  practice  of  family 
medicine. 

Recruitment  of  family  physicians  has 
not  kept  pace  witli  attrition.  Many  com- 
munities in  Alabama  are  without  the 
services  of  a  doctor  at  this  time.  The 
latest  figures  show  that  each  Alabama 
doctor  must  provide  patient  care  for  an 
average  of  1,300  people,  while  the  aver- 
age doctor  in  the  United  States  must 
provide  care  for  765  people. 

Specialization  in  the  field  of  medicine 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  major 
breakthroughs  in  modern  medical  sci- 
ence and  enormous  improvements  in  pa- 
tient care.  But  what  is  most  needed  at 
this  time  in  our  history  are  general  prac- 
titioners who  are  able  to  provide  their 
patients  with  total  health  care. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill,  H.R. 
19599  will  be  a  major  step  toward  im- 
proving health  care  in  America,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  give  it  my  wholehearted 
support. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros). 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  which 
has  considered  assistance  for  training  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  benefits  of  the 
proposal  under  discussion  which  would 
accrue  to  my  own  State  of  Maine,  one  of 
five  States  with  no  medical  school  of  its 
own. 

In  Maine,  fewer  than  one  third  of  our 
1,000  practicing  physicians  are  family 
doctors.  Nationally,  only  one  out  of  five 
doctors  is  a  family  doctor.  Most  disturb- 
ing to  me  is  the  current  trend  of  special- 
ization: only  15  percent  of  our  medical 
school  graduates  are  currently  going  into 
family  medicine.  The  small  rural  towns 
of  Maine  provide  ample  demand  for  a 
family  doctor,  but  not  enough  demand 
to  support  a  specialist.  This  legislation 
would  encourage  practice  of  additional 
family  doctors  in  Maine  by  providing 
funds  to  establish  departments  of  family 
medicine  in  our  medical  schools,  by  pro- 
viding funds  to  hospitals  to  set  up  special 
family  medicine  training  programs  for 
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interns  and  residents,  and  by  establish- 
scholarships  for  needy  medical  school 
udents  and  interns  who  will  pxirsue  a 
ireer  in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 
Specialized  medicine  tends  to  be  cura- 
e  medicine  wlilch  treats  an  already  es- 
tiblished  disease.  Family  medicine  is  pre- 
'iitive  medicine.  This  bill  today  goes  a 
way  to  restoring  the  role  of  the  f  am- 
•  doctor  in  our  health  care  system. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ch  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  chair- 
an  of  the  subcommittee  that  reported 
the  pending  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
0|tlahoma  (Mr.  Jarman). 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  is 
htard  today  about  the  need  for  larger 
n|imbers  of  physicians  to  help  meet  the 
of  the  American  people  for  ade- 
ate  health  care.  But  even  as  we  are 
to  make  a  significant  Increase  in  our 
slcian  supply,  large  numbers  alone 
not  be  enough.  We  need  more  physi- 
cians who  are  prepared  to  meet  differing 
h  (alth  needs.  In  particular,  we  need  more 
d^tors  to  serve  as  family  physicians. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  general 
pjactltioners  has  steadily  declined  as  a 
result  of  increased  specialization  in  the 
Hedical  profession  that  has  come  about 
of  new  medical  knowledge  and 
tefchnology.  This  very  growth  of  special- 
ization, however,  has  intensified  the  need 
physicians  who  can  provide  continu- 
care  to  a  particular  Individual  and 
family.  The  new  specialty  of  family 
medicine  has  been  recently  approved  by 
medical  profession  as  a  means  for 
helping  assure  to  the  individual  compre- 
hensive care.  Including  preventive,  dlag- 
,  therapeutic,  rehabilitative,  and 
health  maintenance  services. 

Nor  can  physicians  who  are  specialists 
family  medicine  make  their  fiill  con- 
tribution without  assistance  from  other 
4propriately  trained  personnel  in  the 
of  family  medicine.  These  wiU  in- 
nurses  and  other  existing  types  of 
nnel  given  special  preparation,  as 
as  new  types  of  health  workers 
trilned  to  assist  physicians  in  providing 
CO  itinuing  care  to  individuals  and  fam- 
ili  ;s. 

*t  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  general  support  for 
education  under  the  health 
educational  assistance  pro- 
Federal  aid  for  the  training  of 
ceHaln  specialists  is  available  under  var- 
programs  to  accomplish  particular 
helalth  missions  such  as  the  strengthen- 
of  medical  research  or  the  improve- 
mtnt  of  care  of  specified  diseases  or  dis- 
abling conditions.  There  are  general  pro- 
ms of  support  for  allied  health  train- 
.  But  there  is  no  program  targeted 
ard  increasing  the  supply  of  well- 
trained  physicians  and  other  personnel 
the  field  of  family  medicine. 
3.R.  19599  as  reported  favorably  by 
;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
mmerce  would  provide  for  a  program 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospl- 
s  to  assist  them  in  establishing  special 
debartments  and  programs  in  the  field 
family  practice,  and  to  encourage  and 
pr  )mote  the  training  of  medical  and 
otier  personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
m(<licine.  These  grants  would  help  pay 
th !   costs   of   operating    teaching   pro- 
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grams,  including  faculty  salaries  and 
other  teaching  costs.  They  could  be  used 
to  assist  in  constructing  facilities  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  family  practice  train- 
ing, whether  in  the  medical  school  <x 
hospital  or  as  a  separate  outpatient  or 
similar  facility. 

Stipends  for  medical  students,  interns, 
and  residents  who  are  participating  in 
family  practice  training  programs  and 
who  intend  to  specialize  or  work  in  the 
field  of  family  practice  would  be  author- 
ized. Because  specialty  training  in  family 
medicine  is  not  provided  exclusively  at 
the  initial,  graduate,  or  immediate  post- 
graduate levels  of  training  of  physicians, 
H.R.  19599  would  also  authorize  support 
of  short  courses  and  other  forms  of  con- 
tinuing education  for  physicians  who 
are  already  In  practice. 

H.R.  19599  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation.  These  sums 
are  large,  but  with  them  It  is  estimated 
that  there  could  be  established  new  de- 
partments of  family  practice  in  some  75 
schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy  and 
new  family  practice  training  programs  in 
some  300  hospitals.  If  we  are  to  affect  sig- 
nificantly the  growing  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  for  continuity  of  med- 
ical care  while  we  maintain  and  increase 
the  numbers  of  physicians  in  existing 
specialties — whose  services  are  also  re- 
quired for  good  health  care — a  program 
of  this  magnitude  is  required. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  19599. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  HJl.  19599,  the  Family  Prac- 
tice Medicine  Act  of  1970. 

As  many  have  mentioned,  there  is  tin 
urgent  need  for  this  legislatiorL  The 
number  of  general  practitioners  has 
been  steadily  declining  in  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  increased  specialization  in 
the  medical  profession. 

Specialization  is  also  depriving  rural 
areas  of  doctors.  Fewer  than  18  percent 
of  today's  medical  school  graduates 
choose  general  practice.  In  1940,  the  fig- 
ure was  75  percent.  We  must  provide  ade- 
quate incentive  for  students  to  study 
family  medicine. 

We  have  a  real  medical  crisis  in  our 
rural  areas:  in  my  district  of  western 
Kansas  this  crisis  is  already  apparent. 

Today,  many  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict cannot  effectively  utilize  existing 
hospitals  and  medical  care  facilities  due 
to  the  lack  of  general  practitioners.  This 
has  also  created  an  enormous  biu"den  on 
the  available  practitioners  in  our  rural 
and  small -town  areas  who  provide  effec- 
tive service  around  the  clock  in  rural  and 
small -town  America. 

No  one  in  western  Kansas  needs  to  be 
told  we  have  an  acute  doctor  shortage 
or  less  than  adequate  health  care.  My 
office  is  in  constant  touch  with  commu- 
nities who  are  actively  campaigning  and 
even  competing  for  family  doctors.  This 
bill  will  be  a  first  step  In  getting  more 
family  doctors  to  nu^al  and  smalltown 
America. 

I  think  this  legislation  authorizing 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  in  establishing  special  depart- 


ments and  programs  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  could  be  a  major  break- 
through in  our  efforts  to  halt  and  reverse 
the  steady  decline  In  the  number  of  gen- 
eral practitioners. 

For  too  long  now  medical  schools  have 
been  spending  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  energy  and  funds  on  research  and  ig- 
noring peoples'  needs.  This  legislation 
will  provide  new  emphasis  on  the  stetho- 
scope rather  than  the  microscope.  It 
emphasizes  the  medical  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
past  several  years,  we  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  have  had  the  increasing 
shortage  of  medical  personnel  in  this 
coimtry  repeatedly  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. As  the  population  has  continued  to 
grow,  this  shortage  has  begim  to  reach 
crisis  proportions,  and  this  is  a  fact  which 
I  think  most  of  us  realize. 

The  problem  comes  in  deciding  how 
best  to  combat  this  shortage.  I  would 
submit  to  you  today  that  the  family 
practice  bill  attacks  a  critical  gap  in  our 
medical  services  and  would  be  an  eflBcient 
and  effective  way  of  helping  to  counter- 
act the  medical  personnel  shortage. 

This  legislation  has  widespread  sup- 
port in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
My  colleague,  Hon.  Fred  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  this  legislation 
in  the  House  and  I  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  much-needed  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate. 

The  family  practitioner  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  consider  and  to  treat  persons 
in  the  context  of  their  family  and  sur- 
roimdings.  He  is  In  a  position  to  spot 
abnormalities  which  might  lead  to  early 
diagnosis  of  more  critical  Illnesses.  Per- 
haps most  important,  he  Is  in  the  best 
position  to  emphasize  preventive  health. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  the  rural  poor,  the  ghetto  dweller,  the 
elderly,  the  migrant,  who  are  the  people 
who  have  suffered  most  by  the  decline  of 
the  family  doctor  for  they  lack  the  means 
and  the  family  tradition  of  looking  for 
the  kind  of  medical  care  they  need.  In 
many  cases,  the  emergency  rooms  of  our 
hospitals  have  been  forced  to  play  the 
role  of  general  practitioner — ^but  by  the 
time  a  poor  family  arrives  on  the  steps 
of  a  hospital,  corrective  measures  are 
almost  bound  to  cost  a  lot  more  than  if 
a  family  doctor  had  been  able  to  get 
treatment  to  them  earlier. 

Due  to  the  mushrooming  of  medical 
knowledge  and  technology,  the  trend  In 
our  medical  schools  Is  to  move  Into  spe- 
cialized fields.  Today  about  80  percent 
of  the  graduates  from  medical  school  go 
on  to  specialized  training.  Meanwhile, 
the  percentage  of  medical  personnel  en- 
gaged in  general  practice  has  actually 
declined. 

The  family  practice  bUl  provides  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  developing 
a  new  specialty — family  medicine.  It  will 
aid  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  training 
of  family  doctors.  It  goes  further  and 
encourages  the  training  of  paramedical 
personnel  which  will  be  of  Invaluable 
service  in  our  rural,  ghetto,  and  remote 
areas.  These  medical  people  will  be  able 
to  assist  in  spreading  the  use  of  preven- 
tive medicines  and  in  getting  people  who 
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need  attention  and  the  available  medical 
services  together.  The  biU  goes  on  to 
establish  a  12-man  advisory  council  in 
the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  funds  allocated  in  this  law  and  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  practice  of  family 
medicine. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  a  sound 
bill,  and  a  needed  bill.  I  urge  that  it  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  measure 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Congressman  Fred  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  know  that  Congressman 
RooNET  has  worked  diligently  on  this 
proposal  and  I  certainly  beUeve  that  this 
measure  deserves  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port. This  bill,  which  provides  assistance 
for  professional  and  technical  training 
In  the  field  of  family  medicine,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  closing  the  gap  between 
potential  and  performance  in  the  area 
of  general  health  care. 

For,  despite  our  advanced  technology 
and  our  massive  expenditures  in  this 
area,  statistics  show  that  Americans 
presently  receive  poorer  care  and  die 
sooner  than  do  the  citizens  of  most  of 
the  other  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world. 

For,  despite  our  breakthroughs  and 
our  successful  experimentation  with 
cures  for  apparently  uncurable  diseases, 
we  are  falling  further  behind  in  the  gen- 
eral care  of  our  people.  I  feel  that  this 
bill  will  help  establish  a  firm  base  from 
which  we  can  rebuild  the  role  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  in  family  medicine. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  In  the  House  will 
give  Mr.  Rooney's  bill  the  same  near- 
unanimous  support  that  it  received  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  deals  with  a  problem  which,  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say,  has  reached  into 
practically  every  home  in  the  past  few 
years. 

The  problem,  in  short,  is  the  virtual 
passing  tram  the  scene  of  the  so-called 
family  doctor  or  as  the  profession  knows 
him:  the  general  practitioner — GP. 

Only  40  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
historic  stock  market  collapse,  three  out 
of  four  of  all  practicing  physicians  in 
our  Nation  were  general  practitioners. 

Today,  I  am  told  that  less  than  one 
in  five,  less  than  20  percent,  of  practicing 
physicians  are  general  practitioners.  The 
other  physicians  are  specialists  in  sur- 
gery, pathology,  radiology,  internal  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  pediatrics,  and  so 
forth. 

Those  specialists  are  vitally  needed  in 
today's  sophisticated  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing field  of  medicine. 

But  the  need  is  no  less  for  family  doc- 
tors— physicians  who  can  provide  gen- 
eral medical  care  for  the  entire  family, 
•rom  childhood  to  old  age. 

It  is  true  that  some  medical  schools 
ire  finally  beginning  to  recognize  the 
need  for  training  family  doctors.  But  the 
supply  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as 
compared  with  the  need. 

The  family  doctor  needs  to  be  trained 
In  particular  in  preventive  medicine, 
taking  into  account  the  family  makeup 
and  surroundings. 
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A  second  function  is  to  advise  families 
whom  to  consult  when  it  is  apparent  the 
illness  requires  the  counsel  of  a  spe- 
cialist— the  average  family  does  not  un- 
derstand the  medical  specialist  and  needs 
the  advice  of  a  close  family  friend,  the 
family  doctor. 

I  Introduced  legislation  last  February 
(H.R.  15880)  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  bill  reported  from  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  now  pending  before  the  House. 
This  is  a  good  bill.  It  may  not  be  a 
cure-all  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  enactment  into  law  is 
going  to  result  in  family  doctor  shingles 
popping  up  all  around  the  country  over- 
night. 

It  is  going  to  take  time  to  train  these 
family  doctors.  Indeed,  it  is  going  to 
take  time  for  the  medical  schools  to  get 
ready  and  staffed  to  teach  the  increased 
number  of  family  doctors. 

The  pending  bill,  like  my  bill,  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July  1,  another  $75  million  for  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  and  then  $100  million 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

These  appropriations  would  be  for  the 
puipose  of  making  grants  to  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  to  establish  depart- 
ments and  programs  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily practice  and  to  encourage  the  train- 
ing of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  its  dil- 
ligence  in  considering  promptly  this  im- 
portant matter.  Its  report  to  the  House 
makes  very  clear  the  necessity  for  the 
recommended  approach.  I  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  the  requirement  of  participat- 
ing schools  that  they  have  or  be  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  separate  and 
coequal  department  of  family  medicine. 
There  also  is  need  for  the  advisory 
council  to  assist  in  dealing  with  policy 
issues  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
the  council  such  a  dominant  role  that 
it  can  be  more  obstructive  than  con- 
structive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  House  for  HJi.  19599.  It  is 
one  way  we  can  help  put  the  family  doc- 
tor back  into  our  Nation's  family  life. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
longer  are  the  American  people  startled 
by  talk  about  a  crisis  in  health  care. 
Almost  everyone  recognizes  that  a  crisis 
exists  at  almost  every  point  in  the  health 
care  delivery  system. 

But  we  must  not  allow  our  senses  to 
become  so  dulled  that  we  do  not  seize  an 
opportunity  to  act  positively  to  deal  with 
a  particular  aspect  of  this  critical  situa- 
tion. Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  such 
8U1  opportunity. 

One  of  the  most  visible  symptoms  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  difficulty  is  the 
shortage,  not  merely  of  doctors,  but 
specifically  of  family  doctors — the  gen- 
eral practitlo^ier.  Even  with  the  severely 
limited  supply  of  physicians,  if,  as  was 
the  case  in  1931,  84  percent  of  the 
physicians  became  family  doctors,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  would 
immediately  enjoy  Improved  health  care. 
But  no  longer  do  84  percent  deal  directly 
with  the  general  health  problems  of  their 


patients;  that  figure  has  decUned  stead- 
ily until,  in  1967,  only  20  percent  of  the 
doctors  in  private  practice  were  general 
practitioners. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  I  am  in- 
formed that  without  exception  every 
family  doctor  is  overworked.  And  al- 
though family  practitioners  comprise 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  niun- 
ber  of  physicians,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
requests  received  by  the  Hawaii  Medical 
Society  for  physicians  to  practice  in 
Hawaii  are  for  family  doctors. 

The  same  situation  is  true  throughout 
this  country.  No  one  is  really  to  be 
blamed  for  this  situation.  The  complex- 
ity of  modern  medicine  practically  dic- 
tated the  increasing  specialization  that 
has  drained  doctors  from  the  practice  of 
family  medicine. 

But  in  the  process  of  devising  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  remedies  for  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  maladies,  we  have,  to 
an  alarming  degree,  eliminated  the  fam- 
ily doctor. 

Our  ration  cannot  afford  the  loss:  not 
because  of  some  romantic  notion  of  the 
kindly  family  doctor,  but  because  of  the 
central  role  of  the  family  physician  In 
the  country's  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. Family  doctors  provide  the  tradi- 
tional point  of  entry  into  the  system, 
capable  of  dealing  personally  with  an 
estimated  85  percent  of  the  illnesses 
encountered.  They  can  evaluate  the  need 
for  more  specialized  treatment.  They  can 
assume  responsibility  for  the  family's 
continuous  and  comprehensive  health 
care  needs.  Unable  to  find  a  family  doc- 
tor with  whom  to  plan  a  preventive 
health  strategy,  himdreds  of  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  American  families 
receive  their  health  care  on  a  crisis-to- 
crisis  basis.  Their  family  doctor  becomes, 
in  effect,  the  crowded  emergency  room 
of  an  overburdened  hospital.  The  result: 
poorer  health  for  the  family,  and  a 
needlessly  heavier  strain  on  our  critically 
short  health  care  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
19599  can  begin  to  deal  with  this  Intoler- 
able situation.  While  the  measure  Is  not 
as  generous  as  a  very  similar  bill  which 
I  cosponsored,  it  provides  for  a  healthy 
beginning  in  the  funding  of  programs  at 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  for  the 
training  of  physicians  and  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel  In  the  field  of  family 
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I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  19599. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  rise  to  support  of  HJI.  19599,  the  bill 
to  provide  assistance  for  professional  and 
technical  training  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine. 

This  bill  should  go  far  toward  remedy- 
ing the  shortage  of  physicians  which  we 
face  today — a  shortage  which  is  already 
estimated  at  50,000  and  is  certain  to 
grow. 

But  if  we  carmot  find  a  way  to  disperse 
the  new  physicians  produced  imder  this 
bill,  I  fear  that  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain. 
It  Is  essential,  if  we  are  to  reverse  the 
misallocation  of  health  care  in  America, 
that  we  encourage  these  phjslclans  to 
practice  in  our  medically  deprived  areas 
rather  than  in  the  suburbs  or  affluent 
city  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  simuner  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  18689.  to  encourage 
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physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health 
specialists  to  practice  in  these  areas.  At 
present,  more  than  150  Members  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  this  bill  seri- 
ous consideration  in  the  next  Congress. 
Without  it,  or  a  similar  bill  to  distribute 
physicians  tlirough  the  population,  we 
will  produce  more  doctors  without  im- 
proving health  care. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  16359  which  was 
superseded  by  H.R.  19599, 1  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  support  this  legislation 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

For  too  long  the  problems  of  family 
medical  practice  and  the  related  short- 
age of  physicians  has  been  discussed  in 
a  manner  of  complacency.  I  feel  that  we 
now  have  enough  evidence  to  warrant 
action  on  this  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish new  programs  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  by  amending  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  for 
the  establishment  of  departments  and 
programs  in  the  field  of  family  practice. 

With  the  obvious  growing  population, 
an  increased  need  for  medical  doctors  is 
recognized.  While  we  have  acted  with 
initiative  in  furthering  research,  sur- 
gery, and  treatment  of  all  types  of  dis- 
eases, we  must  not  overlook  the  ever- 
increasing  need  for  skilled  personnel. 
Certainly  family  doctors  and  or  general 
practitioners  are  a  key  to  an  effective 
national  health  service. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  lend  my  support  to  this  measure  and 
hope  the  other  body  will  act  expeditious- 
ly and  pass  it  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R  19599,  a  bill 
wliich  I  am  cosponsoring  with  several 
distinguished  colleagues,  which  amends 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  to  assist  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  in  establishing  spe- 
cial departments  of  family  medicine  for 
medical  and  paramedical  students. 

Although  the  trend  toward  specializa- 
tion in  medical  practice  and  in  medical 
school  curriculums  has  brought  our  Na- 
tion great  advances  in  medical  tech- 
nology and  treatment  of  impairments  to 
man,  there  is  a  tendency  for  recently 
graduating  physicians  to  choose  to  spe- 
cialize rather  than  to  go  into  general 
practice. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  general 
practitioner,  especially  in  those  rural  and 
urban  areas  which  have  a  severe  short- 
age of  doctors.  There  are  many  counties 
in  our  Nation  which  do  not  have  any 
doctors.  A  general  practitioner  is  well 
trained  for  the  task  of  giving  general 
diagnosis  and  treatment  to  the  patient. 
If  he  thinks  a  specialist  is  needed  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  treatment  or  diagnosis 
of  the  patient,  the  patient  is  sent  to  that 
specialist.  Medical  schools  should  be  en- 
couraged to  revitalize  their  programs  for 
the  training  of  general  practitioners  and 
to  make  certain  that  these  programs  are 
an  important  part  of  the  medical  educa- 
tional process. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Nation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  specialized  in 
its  approach  toward  medical  education. 
In  1931,  three  out  of  four  doctors  were 
general  practitioners.    Today,   only   15 


percent  of  our  medical  school  graduates 
are  choosing  to  go  into  family  practice. 

I  think  that  we  need  specialization  and 
increased  medical  technology  so  that  we 
may  continue  our  progress.  But  I  also 
think  that  the  general  practitioner's  ap- 
proach to  primary  health  care  delivery, 
which  emphasizes  a  diagnosis  of  the 
general  health  condition  of  the  patient, 
is  needed  to  give  quality  health  care  to 
the  people. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  many  years  the  general  practitioner 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  United  States.  He  provided 
his  patients  and  their  families  with  per- 
sonal and  continuous  health  care  from 
prevention  to  rehabilitation.  As  a  fam- 
ily physician,  he  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  needs  of  his  patients. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  family 
physicians  has  declined.  More  and  more 
frequently,  the  medical  student  decides 
to  specialize.  As  a  result,  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  physicians,  especially 
in  the  small  commimities. 

To  overcome  this  deficiency,  the  field 
of  family  practice  shoi;ld  be  made  a  spe- 
cialty. This  can  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding medical  schools  and  hospitals  with 
the  necessary  assistance  to  initiate  spe- 
cial training  programs,  construct  appro- 
priate facilities,  and  provide  scholarships 
and  stipends. 

If  the  pressure  now  existing  for  com- 
prehensive and  continuous  health  care 
is  to  be  alleviated,  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  take  steps  now.  Fimds  mxist  be 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive training  programs.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  bUl,  H.R.  19599. 
This  legislation  amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants 
to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  special  departments 
and  programs  in  the  field  of  family  prac- 
tice, formerly  referred  to  as  general  prac- 
tice, and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine. 

This  important  legislation  is  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  great  shortage  of  family 
practitioners  among  the  medical  doctors 
of  the  United  States.  In  1931,  three  out 
of  four  physicians  were  general  practi- 
tioners or  family  doctors.  In  recent  years, 
the  number  of  general  practitioners  has 
steadily  declined  as  a  result  of  increased 
specialization  in  the  medical  profession 
and  downgrading  of  family  practice.  To- 
day, only  one  in  five  physicians  is  a  fam- 
ily doctor;  134  coimties  in  the  United 
States  do  not  have  a  single  medical  doc- 
tor. This  bill's  purpose  is  to  attempt  to 
halt  this  trend  and  possibly  reverse  it, 
by  encouraging  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals to  establish  departments  of  family 
practice  and  by  encouraging  medical  stu- 
dents to  take  up  family  medicine  for 
their  professional  careers. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  steadily  decreasing  niunber  of  doc- 
tors serving  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
in  my  own  State  of  Iowa.  Many  of  these 


communities  are  experiencing  great  dif- 
ficulty in  attracting  new  physicians  to 
carry  on  family  practices  when  the  vet- 
eran practitioners  who  have  served  the 
commimities  so  well  find  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  practice.  The  increasing 
difHculty  of  obtaining  health  services  is 
one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  con- 
fronting our  towns  and  indeed  all  rural 
America.  Families  tend  to  move  away 
from  a  commimity,  contributing  to  the 
population  loss  encoimtered  in  many 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  in  this  last 
census,  when  health  services  including 
family  doctors  become  unavailable.  Com- 
mimity leaders  throughout  Iowa  fully 
realize  this,  and  have  displayed  great  in- 
genuity in  commendable  efforts  to  at- 
tract health  personnel  to  settle  in  their 
respective  communities. 

It  has  been  estimated  roughly  40  per- 
cent of  Iowa's  physicians  are  still  en- 
gaged in  general  or  family  practice.  But 
this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  the 
number  of  general  or  family  practition- 
ers in  Iowa  is  in  a  precipitous  decline. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  without  some  Iowa 
physician  engaged  in  family  practice  dis- 
continuing that  practice  because  of  ill- 
ness, death,  or  long-postponed  retire- 
ment. Many  of  the  communities  served 
by  these  family  doctors  are  unable  to  find 
replacements.  While  the  total  number  of 
non-Federal  physicians  in  Iowa  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable — 2,810  in  1963, 
3,889  in  1967,  and  2,878  in  1968,  according 
to  American  Medical  Association 
studies — the  number  of  family  doctors 
in  Iowa  has  rapidly  decline — from  a  total 
of  1,160  in  1963  to  1,071  in  1967,  and  to 
only  897  general  practitioners  engaged 
in  patient  care  in  Iowa  In  1968.  Iowa's 
doctor  population  is  increasingly  concen- 
trated in  the  State's  major  cities. 

The  Iowa  General  Assembly,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  University  of  Iowa  Medical 
School  and  the  Iowa  State  Medical  So- 
ciety have  been  engaged  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents being  trained  in  the  medical  school 
at  Iowa  City.  However,  many  of  these 
graduates  continue  to  be  attracted  to 
specialized  branches  of  medicine  in  Iowa 
or  elsewhere,  and  are  lost  as  far  as  the 
family  practice  needs  of  Iowa  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Iowa  Medical  School  has  already 
taken  the  initiative  in  instituting  a  crash 
program  in  family  medicine,  with  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical 
Society  auid  with  widespread  participa- 
tion of  general  practitioners  and  special- 
ists alike  throughout  the  State.  The  med- 
ical school  has  established  a  department 
of  family  medicine  and  is  about  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  leading  practi- 
tioner, widely  recognized  for  his  out- 
standing ability  and  expertise  in  family 
medicine,  as  the  head  of  this  new  depart- 
ment. Instructional  facilities  are  being 
set  up  for  this  new  department  of  Oak- 
dale,  Iowa,  where  a  rural-oriented  family 
practice  clinic  is  planned;  but  much  of 
the  program  of  the  department  will  be 
carried  out  in  satellite  clinics  throughout 
Iowa. 

The  Iowa's  Medical  School's  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Medicine  will  have  a 
larger  faculty  than  any  other  depart- 
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ment  of  the  school.  Its  staff  will  include    America  as  an  aid  to  curing  the  ills  of 
many  practicing  family  physicians,  on  a     the  cities 
part-time  basis. 

While  State  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  finance  this  new  department 
for  the  initial  6  months,  the  school  ur- 
gently needs  and  is  well  prepared  to 
utilize  the  assistance  which  H.R.  19599 
will  provide,  to  help  it  carry  forward  its 
family  medicine  training  programs  In 
the  future. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  I  am  indeed  proud  that  its  college 
of  medicine  has  shown  such  outstanding 
leadership  in  establishing  a  department 
of  family  medicine.  Only  nine  other 
medical  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  have  begun  to  establish  such  de- 
partments. Far  more  are  needed.  The 
present  bill  will  provide  funds  assisting 
in  the  implementation  of  such  depart- 
ments of  family  medicine  and  encourag- 
ing additional  medical  schools  to  engage 
in  this  very  worthwhile  program  of  con- 
centration on  family  practice. 

In  the  meantime,  the  shortage  of  gen- 
eral or  family  practitioners  infiicts  an 
extra  hardship  on  family  doctors  cur- 
rently practicing  in  small  towns,  rural 
areas,  and  even  some  urban  areas  seri- 
ously short  of  health  professions  person- 
nel. Many  of  these  family  doctors  are 
working  heroically,  straining  their  en- 
durance and  stamina  to  the  very  limits, 
often  far  beyond  normal  retirement  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention  in 
any  way  to  derogate  the  great  contribu- 
tion being  made  by  many  dedicated 
doctors  who  have  achieved  expertise  in 
various  areas  of  specialized  medicine. 
However,  the  attention  of  the  public  hsis 
too  often  been  focused  on  the  specialist, 
with  the  equally  great  contributions  of 
general  practitioners  throughout  the 
United  States  being  sadly  neglected.  This 
bill  provides  belated  but  deserved  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  family  prac- 
tice through  its  incentive  to  medical 
schools  to  establish  departments  of  fam- 
ily medicine  and  thi'ough  its  encourage- 
ment to  medical  students  to  enter  fam- 
ily practice.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  will  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  very  worthy  bill. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  am  most 
happy  to  support  H.R.  19599.  assistance 
for  professional  and  technical  training 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine.  It  is 
similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 16.  1969. 

One  of  the  great  needs  in  countryside 
America  Is  for  more  doctors  and  medical 
and  health  facilities. 

In  many  localities,  we  see  a  doctor 
overworking  himself  day  and  night  try- 
ing to  care  for  an  area  which  should  be 
administered  by  two  or  more  medical 
men. 

Some  few  communities  have  succeeded 
In  attracting  doctors  from  other  coim- 
tries,  but  this  source  is  very  limited. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  training  programs  at  medi- 
cal schools  and  teaching  hospitals  for 
the  training  of  medical  students  to  serve 
as  family  physicians  and  for  the  training 
of  auxiUary  persormel  to  aid  in  the  prac- 
tice of  family  medicine. 

One  of  my  aims  In  Congress  Is  to 
encourage  the  rebuilding  of  countryside 


Vital  to  that  rebuilding  program  are 
adequate  health  facilities.  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  a  big  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.    195»g 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  D 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  D — Or.4nts  To  Provide  Professional 

AND    TECHNICAI.    TR-MNING    IN    THE    FIELD    OF 

Familt  Medicine 

"declaration  op  pttrposb 

"Bec.  761.  It  Is  the  piupose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to  assist — 

"(a)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
schools — 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
their  medical  education  program,  separate 
and  distinct  departments  devoted  to  provid- 
ing teaching  and  instruction  in  all  phases 
of  family  practice; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  family  medicine  whether 
as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as  separate 
outpatient  or  similar  faclUty; 

"(3)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
In  the  field  of  family  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  med- 
ical jjersonnel  to  bead  departments  of  fam- 
Uy  practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  prac- 
tice In  medical  schools. 

"(b)  public  and  private  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students,  interns,  or  realdeats — 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
their  medical  training  programs,  special  pro- 
fessional training  p>rograms  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine  for  medical  students,  In- 
terns, or  residents; 

"(3)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a  sepa- 
rate outpatient  or  similar  faclUty; 

"(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  stipends) 
to  Interns,  residents,  or  other  medlc&l  per- 
sonnel who  are  In  need  thereof,  who  are 
participants  in  a  progreun  of  such  hospital 
which  provides  special  training  (accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation) in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and 
who  plan  to  specialize  or  work  in  the  prac- 
tice of  feunily  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  person- 
nel In  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  »100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juite  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  flLScal  years. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
priated until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  Immediately  follows  such  year. 

"ORANTS    BY    SECRETART 

"Sec.  763.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant    to   section   762,   the   Secretary   Is 


authorized  to  make  grants,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approval  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  have 
prescribed  by  regulations  which  have  been 
prcHUUlgated  by  him  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  six  monUis 
Biter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses   of    this    part. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  is  to  be  \i8ed  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any 
facility,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  is  to  be  so  used  un- 
less the  recipient  of  such  grant  enters  into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary which  will  equitably  protect  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  such  faclUty  ceases  to  be  tised  for  the 
purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  part  thereof 
was  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-year  period  which  commences  on  the 
date  such  construction  or  remodeling  is  com- 
pleted. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  ptirpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"ELIGIBILITT    FOR    GRANTS 

"Sec.  764.  (a)  In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school — 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine;  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  except  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  clause  (2)  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  satisfied.  If  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  school 
of  medicine  which  by  reason  of  no.  or  an  In- 
sufiOclent,  period  of  operation  Is  not,  at  the 
time  of  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the 
Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies, 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
school  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards 
of  such  body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year  following  the 
normal  graduation  date  of  students  who  are 
In  their  first  year  of  instruction  at  such 
school  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
Secretary  makes  a  final  determination  as  to 
approval  of  the  application. 

"  (b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  such  hospital — 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital;  and 

"(2)  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct in  connection  with  Its  other  activities 
(whether  or  not  as  an  affiliate  of  a  school  of 
medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medical 
traiiUng  for  medical  students.  Interns,  or 
residents,  which  Is  accredited  by  a  reco?- 
nlzed  body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"approval  of  grants 

"Sec  766.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  If  the  application  thereof  is 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Family  Medicine  and  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that — 

"(I)  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  764; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 
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"(3)  the  grant  Is  to  be  uaed  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
761: 

"(4)  It  contains  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  deter- 
inlnations  required  of  him  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
aecessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

•'  ( 5 )  it  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
iccounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
;es3  to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  shall  have  been  promulgated  by 
ilm  and  published  In  the  Federal  Register) 
;o  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
;ounting  for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
ipplicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  labor- 
er or  mechanic  employed  by  any  contractor 
3r  subcontractor  in  the  performance  of  work 
Dn  the  construction  of  the  facility  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
iralling  on  similar  construction  in  the  local- 
ity as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
imended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a5).  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
)rgani2!ation  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
PR  3176;  65  Stat.  1267) ,  and  section  2  of  the 
^ct  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U  S.C. 
276c ). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
zrant  to — 

"  ( 1 )  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
Dperate  a  separate  department  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the  Sec- 
retary is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  auch  department  is  (or  will  be,  when 
sstabllshed)  of  equal  standing  with  the  other 
lepartments  within  such  school  which  are 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  medical 
specialty  disciplines; 

"(B)  such  department  will,  in  terms  of  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quality  of 
Instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards  es- 
tablished for  specialists  in  the  specialty  of 
family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  of  Education;  or 

"(2)  a  hospital  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medical  students,  in- 
terns, or  residents  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine  unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied 
that  such  program  will,  in  terms  of  the  type 
of  training  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare participants  therein  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  for  specialists  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  part  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  funds  made  available 
through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
t;rease  the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  for  which 
such  grant  is  requested. 

"PLANNING     GRANTS 

"Sec.  766.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to 
in  section  761)  to  plan  projects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  such  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30,  1975)  to  make 
planning  grants  in  svtch  amounts  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975)  pursuant  to  section 
762(a),  the  Secretary  may  utilize  mtch 
amounts  as  he  deems  necessary  (but  not  In 


excess  of  $5,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year)  to 
make  the  planning  grants  authorized  by 
subsection  (a). 

"ADVISORY  COUNCII.  ON  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

"Sec.  767.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medicine 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Council').  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  phy- 
sicians engaged  in  the  practice  of  family 
medicine,  four  of  whom  shall  be  physicians 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  family  medicine, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of 
the  general  public,  and  one  of  whom  shall, 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  be  an  intern 
In  family  medicine.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  individuals  who  are  not  otherwise 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  ex- 
cept that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  tliree  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

■■(2)  The  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
as  an  intern  in  family  medicine  shall  serve 
for  one  year, 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Council  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuou.sly  for  more  than 
twj  terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  ajipointments  In  the  competitive 
service.  Menr.bers  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day.  Including  traveltime, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service,  employed 
Intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Coimcil  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to,  the  administration  of  this 
title.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  applica- 
-lons  for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
resi>ect  to  approval  of  applications  for 
grants  under  this  part. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"SBC.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
hospital  or  school  of  medicine  means  a 
school  of  medicine  or  hospital  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  ^^eaefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual; 

"(2)  the  term  'family  medicine'  means 
those  certain  principles  and  techniques  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  family 
medicine; 

"(3)  the  term  'practice  of  family  medi- 
cine' and  the  term  'practice',  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  term  'family  medicine', 
mean  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physi- 
cian (licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  sur- 
gery by  the  State  In  which  he  practices  his 
profession)    who  specializes  in  providing  to 


families  (and  members  thereof)  comprehen- 
sive, continuing,  professional  care  and 
treatment  of  the  type  necessa:ry  or  appro- 
priate for  their  general  health  maintenance- 
and 

"(4)  the  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of 
any  such  buildings,  including  architects' 
fees,  but  excluding  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  olfsite  improvemer.ts." 

Ml-.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  4,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  ",  and  foi 
each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years" 

On  page  9,  lines  21  and  25,  strike  out  "1975" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  makes  this  a  3-year  bill  in- 
stead of  a  5-year  bill.  This  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  reporting  of  the  bill.  We 
usually  authorize  programs  for  3  years, 
and  this  amendment  conforms  to  that 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  bill,  I  do 
not  think  it  does  much  in  particular, 
because  other  legislation  covers  most  of 
what  is  covered  in  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  I  have  felt  somewhat  frus- 
trated for  2  or  3  years  because  we  just 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  right  down 
to  the  nub  of  the  question  and  secure 
the  delivery  of  more  medical  services  in 
this  country.  Everybody  is  looking  for 
some  easy  gimmick,  and  there  just  are 
no  easy  answers. 

We  have  had  the  heads  of  medical 
schools  before  our  committee,  and  we 
would  say  to  them,  "If  we  gave  you  aU 
the  money  you  could  use,  how  many  ad- 
ditional doctors  could  you  train?"  And 
they  would  say,  "Perhaps  by  1975—10 
percent  more." 

We  cannot  solve  the  medical-delivery 
problems  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  medical  services  solely 
by  training  more  doctors.  There  is  not 
the  capacity  to  do  it  that  way. 

The  only  way  we  can  secure  adequate 
medical  sei-vices  is  to  have  more  para- 
medical personnel  and  change  the  laws 
of  50  States  so  they  can  be  used  more 
fully.  The  danger  that  I  see  in  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  that  because  everybody 
wants  to  do  something  to  improve  medi- 
cal services,  if  we  do  not  watch  out,  we 
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tend  to  take  some  little  bill  that  really 
does  not  do  too  much  and  assume  that 
with  it  we  have  solved  the  problem,  and 
therefore  can  go  to  sleep  for  10  more 
years.  And  we  just  cannot  do  it  that  way 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  read 
the  bill  carefully— and  I  am  sure  he  has— 
he  has  seen  the  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  paramedical  personnel  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  already  have 
such  provisions  in  other  bills  for  the 
training  of  paramedical  personnel,  but 
we  need  to  change  the  laws  of  50  States 
so  that  they  can  be  more  fully  utilized. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
necessary.  If  they  are  trained,  they  can 
certainly  be  helpful  anywhere.  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  helpful. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  State  laws  do  not 
permit  it.  The  gentleman  is  a  doctor,  and 
he  knows  that,  in  his  own  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, there  are  severe  limitations  on 
their  use. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  term  "paramedical 
personnel"  includes  many  different  types 
of  personnel.  It  does  not  include  only  a 
man  who  would  substitute  for  a  physi- 
cian. It  includes  technicians  and  other 
helpers.  Those  are  the  people  we  rely 
upon  very  greatly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  as  long  as  we 
have  as  many  limitations  in  State  laws 
as  we  have,  a  doctor  cannot  reserve 
enough  of  his  own  highly  skilled  services 
for  work  others  should  not  do,  and,  until 
he  can  be  the  ultimate  supervisor  but 
have  more  services  performed  by  others, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  quantity  of 
medical  services  we  need  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  can  see  the  gentle- 
man's point.  I  would  hope  that  a  physi- 
cian could  have  many  helpers.  But  if 
people  were  licensed  to  do  the  work  of 
physician  without  the  physician's  super- 
vision, the  quality  of  the  work  would 
certainly  be  lowered  to  unacceptable 
standards. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  did  not  say 
without  his  supervision.  It  is  with  his  su- 
pervision at  the  proper  point.  State  laws 
require  doctors  to  do  things  that  a  highly 
skilled  doctor  does  not  need  to  do.  They 
are  now  providing  services  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  in  the  State  of  Washington 
under  a  special  program  through  a  spe- 
cial setup,  and  so  we  know  such  a  pro- 
gram using  more  bachelors  of  medicine, 
nurse  practitioners,  and  other  paramed- 
ical personnel  can  increase  delivery  of 
high  quality  medical  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  this  was  a  bill  to 
train  and  to  provide  family  doctors,  not 
technicians. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  are  some 
of  both  in  it.  Another  thing  I  want  to 
bring  up  is  the  provision  for  an  advisory 
committee.  I  notice  that  paramedical 
personnel  are  not  represented  on  that 
committee  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  been  left 
out  of  full  consideration  for  too  long.  The 
help  we  can  get  from  them  has  not  been 


fully  utilized.  It  seems  to  me  the  advisory 
committee  should  include  paramedical 
personnel. 

The  point  I  really  want  to  make — and 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  really  does  very  much — is  that 
I  think  it  would  be  bad  if  Members  look 
at  a  bill  like  this  as  the  solution  of  our 
problem,  when  it  does  not  even  make  a 
dent  in  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say,  of  course,  this  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  try  to  encourage  more  physi- 
cians to  be  concerned  with  giving  pri- 
mary care,  giving  the  first  care,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  go  into  this  field 
where  they  will  deal  with  more  people, 
rather  than  to  go  into  specialization 
where  they  will  treat  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  population.  This  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  and  it  will  be 
helpful,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  any  means. 

The  allied  health  professions  provi- 
sion is  to  try  to  bring  in  more  help  and 
this  is  tied  in  with  this  bUl  as  well,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  to  use  more 
allied  personnel  and  we  will  have  to  have 
more  of  them  in  the  future. 

The  administration  has  not  asked  and 
this  Congress  has  not  given  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  this  type  of  help.  This  is 
what  we  look  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for,  to  get  us  more  such  funds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  II  we  gave  them 
$10  million  more  in  funds,  it  would  not 
do  the  job  imder  existing  laws  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  ques- 
tion that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  19599)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  special  de- 
partments and  programs  in  the  field  of 
family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1268,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  tlie 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and   there 

^-ere — yeas  346,  nays  2,  not  voting  86,  as 

follows : 

(Roll  No.  3741 

YEAS — 346 

Aben.cthy  Crane  Heckler.  Mass. 

Adams  Culver  Hclstoskl 

Addabbo  Daddarlo  Henderson 

Albert  Daniel.  Va.  Hicks 

Anderson.  111.     Daniels.  N.J.  Hogan 


Anderson,  Davis.  Wis 

Tenn.  Dclaney 

Andrews.  Ala.      Denney 

Andrews.  Dent 

N.  Dak.  Derwlnskl 

Annunzio  Devine 

Ashbrcok  Diggs 

Ashley  Dingell 

Ayres  Donobue 

Barrett  Dulskl 

Beall.  Md.  Duncan 

Belcher  Dwyer 

Bell,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Betts 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bra  SCO 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif 


Hcrton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
"ull 

Hungate 
'unt 

Hutchinson 
"chord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
JchnsoD,  Calif. 
Jcnas 

Eckhardt  Jones.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Ala.     Jones,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Calif.  J  mes.  Tenn. 

Edwards.  La.       Karth 

Ellberg  K.istenmeler 

Erlenbom  Kee 

Esch  Keith 

Esbleman  Kleppe 

Evans.  Colo.        Kluczynski 

Felghan  Koch 

F'lT^ley  Kyi 

Fish  Kyros 

F'fher  Landgrebe 

Flood  I^atta 

Tlowers  Leggett 

Flynt  Lennon 

Foley  Lloyd 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Long,  Md. 

F,-rd.  Ltweneteln 

William  D.       Lukens 


Br.wn,Mich.      ^^X;  "^^g-^^ 

Fra-^er  McCulloch 

Frey  McDade 

Frledel  McDonald, 
Fulton,  Pa.  Mich. 

Fulton,  Tenn.  McPall 


Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass 


Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Come 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Couglilln 
Cowger 


Fuqua 
Oallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gcnzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grose 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 


McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Ma,rsh 
Martin 
Malhlae 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUlB 
Mlnisb 
Mink 
Mliuhall 
Mize 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhesd 


Hansen,  Idaho  Morgan 

Harrington  Morse 

Harstaa  Mosher 

Harvey  moss 

Hastings  Murphy.  HI. 

Hathaway  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hawkins  Myers 

Hays  Natcher 

Hubert  Nelsen 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nichols 


I 


[9380 


C  oev 
q  Kara 

en 

(J  Np3l.  Ga. 
C  'Nelll.  Mass. 
1  assnian 

I  at  man 
I  atten 
I  cl!y 
qepper 
kins 
Sett  is 
Ihilbin 

ir:e 
I  Irr.ie 
I  o;u-e 
I  odell 
I  L.r: 

1  ollcck 
1  reyer.  N.C. 
1  rice.  in. 
]  rice.  Tex. 
1  ucinski 
( !uie 
( icillen 
1  lailsbaclc 
1  ;and:ill 
]  larlclc 

eid,  111. 
1  ^id.  N.Y. 
1  [hodes 
1  :icsle 
]  ::,berts 
1  iodino 
]  Ine 

1  toners,  Colo. 
1  Lo'-:ers.  Fla. 

Loi'ey.  N.Y. 


1  )ci;cnback 
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Rooney,  Pa. 

BioseDthal 

BoetenkowsU 

RoUi 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sattertleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schnengel 

Scott 

S«belius 

Shipley 

Sl.k 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Statlord 

Staggers 

Stnnton 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

NATS— 2 

McCloskey 


Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampier 

V/are 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 86 


J  .bbitt 

:  .dair 

i  .lexandcr 

.nderson, 
Calif. 
-ends 
spinall 

laring 

(eirj' 

tlatnlk 

lolling 

iroomfleld 
!  lutton 
CabeU 

;ollins,  111. 
( lollins.  Tes. 

!ramer 

Cunningham 

)3vis,  Ga. 
<  e  la  Garza 
'.  )ennls 

>lckini)on 

)om 

)owdy 

)ownin3 
1  Idmondson 

Ivins.  Tenn. 

'alien 
arbsteln 


OKonskl 

Ottinger 

Pickle 

Powell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rees 

Re  if  el 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Saylor 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Springer 

Strattcn 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.,  Bob 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 


Fascell 

Foreman 

Frclinghuysen 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Holifleld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kazen 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lraidrum 

Langen 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

MoClure 

Ml  E wen 

McKneally 

Madden 

MailUard 

Mann 

Mc-klU 

Miller,  Calif. 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Nedri 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
; )airs : 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 
Mr.  Pxircell  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
ania. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
M-.  Landrtun  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Saylcw. 
Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Watson, 


the   following 


Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
O'Konski. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Calllornia  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Sullivan. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (S.  3418)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  ho.spltals  to  assist 
them  in  establisliing  special  departments 
and  programs  in  the  field  of  family  prac- 
tice, and  otherwise  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine,  and  to  alleviate  the 
effects  of  malnutrition,  and  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  :-  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  Center  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.   3418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I— FAMILY    MEDICINE 

Sec.  101.  Part  D  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read   as 
follows: 
"Part  D — Grants  To  Provtoe  Professional 

AND  Technical  Training  in  the  Field  of 

Family   Medicine 

"declaration   of   pttrpose 

"Sec.  761.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to  assist— 

"(a)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
schools — 

"  ( 1 )  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of  their 
medical  education  program,  separate  and 
distinct  departments  devoted  to  providing 
teaching  and  Instruction  (including  con- 
tinuing education)  in  all  phases  of  family 
practice; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as 
separate  outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(3)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  medi- 


cal personnel  to  head  departments  of  fam- 
ily practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  prac- 
tice in  medical  schools. 

"(b)  pubUc  and  private  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students,   interns,   or  residents 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
medical  training  programs,  special  profes- 
sional training  programs  (including  continu- 
ing education)  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine for  medical  students.  Interns,  residents 
or  practicing  physicians; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a  sepa- 
rate outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (in 
the  form  of  scholarships,  fellow-ships,  or 
stipends  to  interns,  residents,  or  other  medi- 
cal personnel  who  are  In  need  thereof,  who 
are  pirilcipants  in  a  program  of  such  hospi- 
tal  which  provides  special  training  (accred- 
ited by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine,  and  who  plan  to  specialize  or  work 
in  the  practice  of  family  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  partl'-lpnte  in.  special 
training  programs  for  pnrnmndlcal  personnel 
In  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fi.scal  years. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  appropri- 
ated until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  which 
immediately  follows  such  year. 

"grants  by  secretary 

"Sec  763.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  762,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  have  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  him  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  In 
such  amovmts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  Is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any 
facility,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  is  to  be  so  used  un- 
less the  recipient  of  such  grants  enters  into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
which  will  equitably  protect  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  event  such 
facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  such  grant  or  part  thereof  was  made 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year  period 
which  commences  on  the  date  such  con- 
struction or  remodeling  is  completed. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"eligibility    foe    grants 

"Sec.  764.  (a)  In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school— 
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•■(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine;  and 

•'(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  except  that  the  requirement  of 
this  clause  (2)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  satis- 
fied if,  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  medicine 
which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an  insufficient,  pe- 
riod of  operation  is  not,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  part,  eligible 
for  such  accreditation,  the  Commissioner 
finds,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  school  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  students  who  are  In  their  first 
year  of  Instruction  at  such  school  during  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary  makes  a 
final  determination  as  to  approval  of  the 
application. 

"(b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  this  part,  such  hospi- 
tal— 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital;  and 

"(2)  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct In  connection  with  its  other  activities 
(whether  or  not  as  an  affiliate  of  a  school  of 
medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medical 
training  for  medical  students,  Interns,  or 
residents,  which  is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"approval  of  grants 

"Sec  765.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council,  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  under  this  part  upon  the 
determination  that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  764; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 

"(3)  the  grant  Is  to  be  used  for  one  or  more 
of  the  piuTJOses  set  forth  in  section  761; 

"(4)  It  contains  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  of  him  under  this  section 
and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(5)  It  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accotintlng  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  shall  have  been  promulgated  by 
him  and  published  In  the  Federal  Register) 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part;  and 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.R.  3176;  65  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  278c). 

"(b)  The  Secretary   shall   not   approve   any 
grant  to — 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  separate  department  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  such  department  is  (or  will  be,  when 
established)  of  equal  standing  with  the 
other  departments  within  such  school  which 
are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  medical 
specialty  disciplines; 

"(B)  such  department  will,  in  terms  of  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quality  of 


instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  in  the  specialty 
of  family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucatlon;  or 

"(2)  a  hospital  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medioa'.  students,  in- 
terns, or  residents  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine  unless  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
such  program  will.  In  terms  of  the  type  of 
training  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
participants  therein  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  by  a  recognized  body  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  part  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  funds  made  available 
through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and,  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
grant  Is  requested. 

"planning  and  developmental  grants 
"Sec.  766.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to  In 
section  761)  to  plan  or  develop  programs  or 
projects  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  pruposes  set  forth  in  such 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  which  ends 
June  30,  1975)  to  make  planning  and  devel- 
opmental grants  in  such  amounts  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(b)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975)  pursuant  to  section  762 
( a ) ,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  necessary  (but  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year)  to  make  the 
planning  and  developmental  grants  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a) . 

".advisory  council  on  family  medicine 

"Sec  767.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
au  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medicine 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Council').  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  physi- 
cians engaged  in  the  practice  of  family  med- 
icine, four  of  whom  shall  be  physicians  en- 
gaged In  the  teaching  of  family  medicine, 
and  four  of  whom  shall  be  representatives 
Of  the  general  public.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  Individuals  who  are  not  otherwise 
In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  api>olnted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  three  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. A  member  shall  not  be  ellj^lble  to  serve 
continuously  for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service.  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme.  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  the 


persons  In  Government  service  employed  in- 
termlttently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to,  the  administration  of  this 
title.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  applications  for  and 
of  the  amounts  of  grants  under  this  part. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
hospital  or  school  of  medicine,  means  a 
school  of  medicine  or  hospital  which  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations,  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual; 

"(2)  the  term  'family  medicine'  means 
those  certain  principles  and  techniques  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  family 
medicine; 

"(3)  the  term  'practice  of  family  medicine' 
and  the  term  'practice',  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  term  'family  medicine', 
mean  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physician 
(licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
by  the  State  In  which  he  practices  his  pro- 
fession) who  specializes  in  providing  to  fam- 
ilies (and  members  thereof)  comprehensive, 
continuing,  professional  care  and  treatment 
of  the  type  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
general  health  maintenance:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings.  Including  architects'  fees, 
but  excluding  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
or  oflslte  Improvements." 

TITLE  II— MALNUTRITION 

Sec.  201.  Part  A  of  tlUe  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  310c.  (a)  In  order  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 
to  advance  medical  knowledge  In  the  causes 
and  effects  of  malnutrition,  and  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  provision  of  early 
detection  and  effective  treatment  of  malnu- 
trition and  the  conditions  which  result  there- 
from, the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  out  of  the 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  to : 

"  ( 1 )  make  grants-in-aid  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  medical  schools,  appropriate 
graduate  schools,  and  nursing  schools  to  as- 
sist such  schools  In  establishing  courses  deal- 
ing with  malnutrition,  Its  causes  and  effects, 
means  for  its  early  detection,  and  effective 
treatment  of  malnutrition  and  conditions 
resulting  therefrom: 

"(2)  make  grants-in-aid  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  universities,  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  laboratories  and  other  public  or 
private  Institutions,  and  Individuals  and 
groups  of  Individuals  for  research  Into  mal- 
nutrition. Its  causes  and  effects,  means  for 
Its  detection,  and  into  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  malnutrition  and  conditions  result- 
ing therefrom: 

"(3)  establish  special  projects  designed  to 
provide  to  students  of  courses  In  m.ilnutrl- 
tlon  practical  training  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  malnutrition;  and 

"(4)  provide  fellowships  end  otherwise 
financially  assist  students  to  encourage  and 
enable  them  to  pursue  studies  and  engage 
In  activities  In  poverty  areas  relating  to 
malnutrition. 

"(b)  In  selecting  schools  and  Institutions 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a), 
priority  shall  be  accorded  to  those  schools 
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I  nd  institutions  which  are  located  In  poverty 
B  reas. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
I  rovlsions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
i  uthorized  to  be  appropriated  (32,000,000 
1  :>r  the  Sscal  year  commencing  with  the  fiscal 
\ear  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  of 
t  tie  next  four  fiscal  years  thereafter." 

T  TTLE  in— NATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Sec.  301. (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 

V  ithin  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
£  nd  Welfare,  a  National  Informatloa  and 
I  esource  Center  for  the  Handicapped  (here- 
i  lafter  referred  to  as  the  "Center") . 

(2)  The  Center  shall  have  a  Director  and 
s  ich  other  personnel  as  may  be  necess€iry  to 
e  tiable  the  Center  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
f  inctlons  under  this  section. 

(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
t  le  Center  to  collect,  review,  organize,  pub- 

I  sh,  and  disseminate  (through  publications, 
c  >nferences,  workshops,  or  technical  consul- 
t  ition)  information  and  data  related  to  the 
p  articular  problems  caused  by  handicapping 
c  3nditions,  Including  Information  describing 
r  leasures  which  are  or  may  be  employed  for 
E  leeting  or  overcoming  such  problems,  with  a 

V  ew  to  assisting  individuals  who  are  bandi- 
c  ipped,  and  organizations  and  pyersons  In- 
t  crested  in  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped, 
ill  meeting  problems  which  are  peculiar  to, 
o  ■  are  made  more  difficult  for.  Individuals 
y  ho  are  handicapped. 

(2)  The  information  and  data  with  re- 
s  sect  to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions  under  paragraph  (1) 
s  lall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  In- 
f  )rmation  and  data  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
ic wing — 

(A)  medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
a  Id  services; 

(B)  day  care  and  other  programs  for  young 
c  illdren; 

(C)  education; 

(0)  vocational  training; 
(E)  employment; 

iF)  transportation; 

(G)    architecture  and  housing   (including 
h:>usehold  appliances  and  equipment); 
(H)  recreation;  and 

(1)  public  or  private  programs  established 
fi  ir,  or  which  may  be  used  In,  solving  prob- 
1<  ms  of  the  handicapped. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
a  Die  to  the  Center  all  information  and  data, 
w  ithln  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
a  Id  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  in  carry- 
ii  ig  out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Cen- 
t(  r. 

(2)  Each  other  department  or  agency  of 
tl  le  Federal  Government  Is  authorized  to 
n  ake  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
tl  le  Center,  any  information  or  data  which 
t  le  Secretary  may  request  for  such  use. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
a  Id  Welfare  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
f(  aslble  enter  into  arrangements  whereby 
S  ;at€  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
a  Id  institutions  having  information  or  data 
w  hich  is  useful  to  the  Center  in  carrying  out 

II  3  duties  and  functions  will  make  such  In- 
f (  rmatlon  and  data  available  for  use  by  the 
C  ;nter. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
f !  r  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
f (  r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  the 
s!  im  of  $300,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

MOTION  OrFEREO  BT  MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all 
a:  ter  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3418  and  in- 
M  rt  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
U   H.R.  19599,  as  passed,  as  follows: 


That  part  D  of  title  Vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Part  D — Grants  To  PHOvttE  Professional 

AND  Technical  Training  in  the  Field  of 

Familt  Medicine 

"declaration    op  purpose 

"Sec.  761.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to  assist — 

"(a)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
schools — 

"( 1 )  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of  their 
medical  education  program,  separate  and 
distinct  departments  devoted  to  providing 
teaching  and  Instruction  in  all  phases  of 
family  practice; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  family  medicine  whether 
as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as  separate 
outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(3)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  medi- 
cal personnel  to  head  departments  of  family 
practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  practice 
in  medical  schools. 

"(b)  public  and  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students.  Interns,  or  residents — 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
their  medical  training  programs,  special 
professional  training  programs  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine  for  medical  students, 
Interns,  or  residents; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  family  medicine  whether 
as  a  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a  separate  out- 
patient or  similar  facility; 

"(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (in 
the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  stip- 
ends) to  Interns,  residents,  or  other  medical 
personnel  who  are  In  need  thereof,  who  are 
participants  in  a  program  of  such  hospital 
which  provides  special  training  (accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation) in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and 
who  plan  to  specialize  or  work  In  the  prac- 
tice of  family  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

"AUTHORIZATION     OP      APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3,  1973. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
priated until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  immediately  follows  such  year. 

"grants  bt  secretary 
"Sec.  763.  (a)  Prom  the  stuns  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  762,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  approved  by,  the  Secretary. 
Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form,  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  have  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  him  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 


determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any 
facility,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  is  to  be  so  used  un- 
less the  recipient  of  such  grant  enters  into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary which  will  equitably  protect  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States  In  the 
event  such  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  part  there- 
of was  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-year  period  which  commences  on  tlie 
date  such  construction  or  remodeling  is 
completed. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"eligibility  fob  grants 

"Sec.  764.  (a)  In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school — 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine;   and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Education,  except  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  clause  (2)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  satisfied.  If  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  school 
of  medicine  which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an 
Insufficient,  period  of  operation  is  not,  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  grant  imder 
this  part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the 
Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies, 
that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
school  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards 
of  such  body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  following  the  normal 
graduation  date  of  students  who  are  in  their 
first  year  of  Instruction  at  such  school  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  a  final  determination  as  to  approval 
of  the  application. 

"(b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  this  part,  such  hos- 
pital— 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital;  and 

"  (2 )  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct in  connection  with  its  other  activities 
(whether  or  not  as  an  affiliate  of  a  school 
of  medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medi- 
cal training  fM-  medical  students.  Interns, 
or  residents,  which  is  accredited  by  a  recog- 
nized body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"approval  of  grants 

"Sec.  765.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  If  the  application  thereof  Is 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Family  Medicine  and  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  764; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 

"(3)  the  grant  is  to  be  used  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
761: 

"(4)  It  contains  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  of  him  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

"(5)  It  provide.=  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and 
access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  shall  have  been  promulgated  by 
him  and  published  In  the  Federal  Register) 
to  assure  proper  disbiu-sement  of  and  ac- 
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counting  for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  faciUty 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  276a-276a5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  VR.  3176;  65  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  Junfl  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
VS.C.  276c) . 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  to — 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  sparate  department  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  such  department  is  (or  will  be,  when 
established)  of  equal  standing  with  the 
other  departments  within  such  school  which 
are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  medi- 
cal specialty   disciplines; 

"(B)  such  department  will,  in  terms  of 
the  subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quality 
of  instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  in  the  specialty 
of  family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion; or 

"(2)  a  hospital  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medical  students,  in- 
terns, or  residents  In  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
such  program  will,  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
training  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
participants  therein  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  by  a  recognized  body  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  part  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  funds  made  available 
through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
grant  is  requested. 

"planning  grants 

"Sec.  766.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to  in 
section  761)  to  plan  projects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  such  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30.  1973)  to 
make  planning  grants  In  such  amounts  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973)  pursuant  to  section  762 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  necessary  ( but  not  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year)  to  make  the 
planning  grants  authorized  by  subsection 
(a). 

"advisory  council  on  family  medicine 
"Sec.  767.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medicine 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Councir).  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  phy- 
sicians engaged  In  the  practice  of  family 
medicine,  four  of  whom  shall  be  physicians 
engaged  In  the  teaching  of  family  medicine, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  representaUves  of  the 
general  pubUc,  and  one  of  whom  shall,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  be  an  intern  In 


family  medicine.  Memt)ers  of  tli©  Council 
shall  be  Individuals  who  are  not  otherwise 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

"  (2)  The  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
as  an  intern  In  family  medicine  shall  serve 
for  one  year. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Council  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  Members  of  the  Council,  v.hile  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
r.ites  fi.xed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  dRV.  Including  traveltlme.  and 
while  so  .serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expen-ses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  aiithorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,"  for  per- 
sons In  Government  service,  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to,  the  administration  of  this 
title.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  applications  for  grr.nts 
under  this  part. 

"DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(I)  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  hospital  or  school  of  medicine  means  a 
school  of  medicine  or  hospital  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual; 

"(2)  the  term  'family  medicine'  means 
those  certain  principles  and  techniques  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  fam- 
ily medicine; 

"(3)  the  term  'practice  of  family  medi- 
cine' and  the  term  'practice',  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  term  'family  medicine", 
mean  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physi- 
cian (licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  sur- 
gery by  the  State  in  which  he  practices  his 
profession)  who  specializes  In  providing  to 
families  (and  members  thereof)  compre- 
hensive, continuing,  professional  care  and 
treatment  of  the  type  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  their  general  health  maintenance; 
and 

"(4)  the  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  initial  equipment  of 
any  such  buildings.  Including  architects' 
fees,  but  excluding  the  cost  of  acquisition 
of  land  or  offsite  Improvements." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants 
to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  special  departments 
and  programs  in  the  field  of  family  prac- 
tice, and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  19599  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  S]:eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  two  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Vanik)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There    was  no  objection. 


ELI  LILLY  INSTALLS  NEW  SYSTEM 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  CON- 
TROL 

•  Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  in- 
dustries throughout  the  United  States 
are  working  towards  eliminating  pollu- 
tion to  the  air  and  the  water.  They  are 
making  effort  to  keep  our  ecology 
healthy.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  a  Hoosier  com- 
pany, has  recently  constructed  a  new 
fennentation  and  biochemical  plant 
near  Clinton,  Ind.,  in  the  congressional 
district  that  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. Eli  Lilly  has  gone  to  great  finan- 
cial outlay  and  time  to  do  the  best  that 
is  now  technically  available  to  control 
the  pollution  from  this  facility.  Environ- 
mental Science  and  Technology  in  its 
November  1970  edition,  printed  this  ar- 
ticle about  this  operation  in  Indiana.  I 
am  happy  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues : 
Waste  Control  Highlights   Plant   Design 

Under  construction  among  the  endless 
corn  fields  of  western  Indiana  is  an  indus- 
trial plant  that  Is  putting  into  practice  the 
much  talked-about  principles  of  recycling, 
reuse,  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Although  not  yet  fully  on  stream, 
this  plant  promises  to  be  a  s'llnlng  example 
of  enlightened  Industrial  waste  control,  and 
It  is  likely  to  be  closely  watched  In  future 
months  by  those  who  want  to  see  if  what 
looks  good  on  paper  works  out  as  weU  in 
practice. 

The  plant  Is  a  new  $50  million  fermenta- 
tion and  biochemical  facility  owned  by  Eli 
LUly  &  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Ind.)  and  situated 
near  Clinton.  Ind.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Wabash  River.  Company  officials  estimated 
that  at  least  $8  million  of  the  plant's  capital 
cost  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  attributed 
to  the  environmental  control  measures  in- 
corporated into  its  design.  When  in  full  op- 
eration later  this  year,  the  plant  will  reuse 
over  90%  of  Its  total  water  requirements. 
Even  so,  the  plant  will  discharge  4000 
g.p.m.  of  water  to  the  Wabash,  but  that  ef- 
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fi  jent  will  be  of  a  quality  well  within  the 
11  mlts  set  by  Indiana  authorities,  says  Lilly. 

I  ideed.  the  water  would  be  of  good  enough 

q  .i.iUiy  to  supply  a  drinking  water  treatment 
p  .ip.t. 

PLANT   DESIGN 

EU  Lilly  &  Co.  Is  a  large  manufacturer 
o'  chemical  and  biochemical  products  for 
r  ediclnal  and  agricultural  use.  When  the 
t  me  came  for  the  company  to  enlarge  its 
f  rmentlng  and  biochemical  manufacturins 
c  ipacity  (already  on-going  in  several  U.S. 
aid  foreign  locations),  it  chose  Clinton  as 
a  site  because  of  its  proximity  to  corporate 
h  Dadquarters  (Indianapolis)  and  to  its  large 
n  an  ufac  luring  facilities  at  Tippecanoe  Lab- 
o  atories  (Lafayette,  Ind.).  While  the  plant 
1(  cation  decision  was  a  logical  one,  and  the 
s  irt  of  decision  regularly  made  by  large 
n  anufacturing  concerns,  another  decision 
L  Ily  made  was  highly  unusual :  The  Clln- 
ti  in  plant  would  be  designed,  from  the  very 
b  ?ginning,  to  provide  maximum  environ- 
n  ental  control.  Not  content  with  such 
boad,  even  if  unprecedented,  generalities, 
c  irporate  management  In  early  1969  made 
S'  ime  specific  stipulations  regarding  waste 
c  introl  at  Clinton: 

No  wastes  of  any  descr'ption  would  leave 
t:  le  site. 

No  organic  wastes  would  be  buried  either 
o  1  or  off  the  site  ( on-site  burial  of  inert  in- 
o  ganlc  wastes  after  Incineration  was  per- 
n  itted.  and  will  be  practiced). 

Solvents  and  process  chemicals  would  be 
n  covered,     even     if     the     recovery     proved 

II  ti  economical. 

Recycling  of  water  and  use  of  cooling 
ti  iwers  would  be  maximized. 

Effluents  discharged  to  the  Wabash  would 
n  3t  increase  river  temperature  "by  any 
n.easurable  amount"  and  would  otherwise 
c  )nform  to,  or  be  better  than,  the  most 
s  ringent  requirements  of  Indiana  regula- 
t  ons. 

Deep-well  disposal  of  any  wastes  would 
r  ot  be  used. 

If  possible,  conventional  biological  treat- 
n  lent  would  be  avoided. 

Of  all  these  stipulations,  none  flies  in  the 
fice  of  traditional  plant  design  more  than 
tie  last  one.  As  many  ES&T  readers  are 
a  ware,  biological  treatment  is  usually  first 
c  loice  for  industrial  waste  waters  as  well 
a  >  for  domestic  sewage,  and  the  Idea  of  any 
a  ternatlve  is  regarded  as  almost  revolutlon- 
a  7  by  diehard  sanitation  engineers. 

Paced  with  such  a  formidable  set  of  gulde- 
llaes,  the  Lilly  engineering  staff  prospered 
VI  here  lesser  men  might  have  given  up  the 
g  lost.  "It  was  a  real  challenge,"  recalls  Rob- 
e  t  H.  Ells  II,  manager  of  plant  engineering 
a..  Clinton,  "but  it  has  been  1%  years  of 
a  Iventure  "  Although  Ells  is  confident  that 
t  le  plant  will  worK  well,  there  inevitably 
a  'e  skeptics.  In  view  of  the  innovative  na- 
t  u-e  oi  the  plant  Ells  and  his  colleagues 
h  ave  came  up  with,  the  skepticism  Is  under- 
s  andable  but  hopefully  ill-founded. 

There  are  several  innovative  keys  that 
ciaracterize  the  plant's  envlronmenial  oon- 
t  'ol  system,  according  to  Ells: 

Design  of  processes  to  eliminate  wastes. 
F  or  example  complete  recycling  of  the  water 
c  )ntained  in   a  hlgh-Boo  stream  associated 

V  1th  fermeniation  broth  from  which  the 
"  ictivlty"  (the  desired  product,  for  instance 
ai  antibiotic;    has  been  removed. 

Concentration  of  wastes  where  possible. 

Segregation  of  wastes  at  the  source.  Dlf- 
f  Tent  waste  streams  are  not  mixed;  each  is 
t  eated  in  the  most  appropriate  way. 

Reduction  of  hydraulic  loads  on  the  waste 
p  lants  through  rigorous  water  conserva- 
t  on — no  flow  drains  are  present  In  several 
nreas  in  the  plant,  dilute  waste  waters  are 
reused,  and  faucets  are  self-closing. 

A  robot  monitor  records  the  quality  of  all 

V  ater  discharged  to  the  river. 

The  plant's  75  acres  are  divided  Into  five 
c  Istlnct   areas:    central   services   area,   with 


offices,  utilities,  laboratories,  and  cafeteria; 
fermentation  area;  purification  area;  chem- 
icals manufacturing  area;  and  waste  treat- 
ment area.  Each  uses  water  in  some  way. 

WASTE    STREAMS 

Water  supply  to  the  plant  comes  from 
three  wells  located  on  the  plant  site.  Water 
withdrawn  from  a  closed-top  reservoir  sup- 
plied from  the  wells  is  used  for  several  pur- 
poses: for  drinking  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses; as  boiler  feedwater  makeup;  as  process 
cooling  water;  as  makeup  to  the  purification 
and  fermentation  area  process  cooling  water 
systems  to  supplement  recycled  water;  for 
use  (When  deionized)  for  process  purposes 
In  the  purification  and  chemical  manufac- 
turing areas,  and  for  sprinklers.  "Wastes" 
which  need  treatment  before  discharge  or 
which  can  be  recycled  for  lise  are: 

Spent  fermentation  broth.  The  desired 
product  (antibiotic)  is  separated  from  the 
broth  in  a  special  purification  process  about 
which  Lilly  Is  not  saying  much,  except  that 
it  is  the  subject  of  a  pending  patent.  What 
the  company  does  say  la  that  the  process 
can  remove  from  the  broth,  in  addition  to 
the  antibiotic,  35  tons  per  day  of  mycelia 
(solid  material),  a  product  that  contains 
less  than  1%  water  and  that  can  be  sold 
as  a  high-protein  animal  feed  supplement. 
Other  equally  Important  units  in  the  puri- 
fication area  (also  covered  by  a  veil  of 
secrecy)  are  capable  of  extracting  impurities 
from  the  water  so  that  it  can  be  recycled  for 
cooling.  What  Is,  In  other  fermentation 
plants,  a  dlfflcult-to-dispose-of,  hlgh-BOD 
stream,  is  in  Clinton  handled  without  need 
for  a  biological  treatment  plant. 

Plant  trash  and  rubbish.  Although  Clin- 
ton is  In  a  sparsely  populated  rural  region, 
and  ample  land  is  available  for  landfilling, 
trash  at  the  plant  site  will  be  incinerated 
m  a  Bartlett-Snow  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  in- 
cinerator. Ashes  from  the  Incinerator  (about 
600  lb. /day)  will  be  burled  on  the  site  In 
accordance  with  good  sanitary  landfill  prac- 
tice. 

Concentrated  chemical  wastes.  These  are 
produced  in  the  chemicals  and  purification 
areas.  Plant  engineering  manager  Ells  classi- 
fies them  as  primary  or  secondary — primary 
wastes  are  autogenous  (that  Is,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion),  whereas 
secondary  wastes  are  not.  Both  types  of 
wastes  will  be  burned  together  In  a  thermal 
oxidizer  (incinerator)  designed  by  John  Zink 
Co.  (Tulsa.  Okla.).  There  will  be  two  such 
oxidizers;  both  are  equipped  with  adjustable 
ventiirl  scrubbers  to  trap  particulate  matter 
before  stack  discharge.  Also  to  be  burned  in 
a  thermal  oxidizer  are: 

Dilute  chemical  wastes.  These  are  pre- 
dominantly the  bottom  product  of  solvent 
stripping  columns  In  the  chemicals  area  and 
certain  unrecoverable  streams,  such  as  acetic 
acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide  waste. 

Watery  process  waste.  "Watery"  wastes  are 
those  that  contain  no  components  more 
volatile  than  water.  At  the  Clinton  plant 
they  arise  primarily  from  the  fermentation 
area — e.g.,  equipment  washings,  Innocula- 
tion  media  used  to  test  sterility,  foam-overs. 
Although  these  wastes  could,  in  theory,  be 
treated  by  straightforward  evaporation,  in 
practice  this  is  made  difficult  by  the  4% 
solids  (dissolved  and  suspended  organlcs  and 
Inorganics)  the  wastes  contain.  Scaling  of 
heat  transfer  surfaces  presented  some  diffi- 
culties which  have  subsequently  been  re- 
solved by  a  multiple-effect  evaporator  de- 
signed and  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Carver-Greenfield  Corp.  (East  Hanover, 
N.J.). 

Sanitary  waste.  When  the  Clinton  plant 
Is  in  full  operation,  over  350  people  will  be 
working  there,  and  there  will  be  a  cafeteria 
In  addition  to  the  usual  amenities.  Lilly  felt 
that  sanitary  wastes  so  generated  would  best 
be  treated  by  a  package  unit  supplied  by 
Smith  &  Loveless  (Lenexa,  Kan.).  The  unit 
Is  of  the  activated-sludge  type. 
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Process  cooling  waters.  Three  cooling 
water  systems  are  used  at  Clinton.  The  water 
warmed  after  heat  transfer  in  cooling  equip- 
ment m  the  chemicals  area  is  discharged 
directly  to  the  "clear  water"  effluent  stream 
This  water  represents  about  half  of  that  dis- 
charged by  the  plant  (6  million  gallons  per 
day)  and  is  heated  perhaps  25° P.  above  its 
Initial  temperature  (60  P.  year-round  well 
water).  The  fermenter  cooling  system  uses 
water  that  is  recycled  through  cooling 
towers.  The  multiple-effect  evaporator  sys- 
tem also  uses  cooling  towers.  Periodically, 
the  towers  are  blown  down  to  purge  any  ac- 
cumulated Impurities. 

Other  aqueous  streams.  Air  is  continuously 
supplied  to  the  fermenting  tanks  to  supply 
the  aerobic  reactions,  and  the  exit  air  is 
water  scrubbed  to  remove  odors.  This 
scrubbed  water  is  recycled  and  eventually 
purged  to  the  watery  waste  system.  The 
water  used  to  recharge  Ion-exchange  resins, 
after  pH  adjustment,  and  the  water  used  to 
scrub  Incinerator  exhaust  gases  are  dis- 
charged  to   the  clear  water  system. 

MONrrORINC 

Effluents  from  all  treatment  units  v/ill  be 
monitored  continuously  at  a  central  build- 
ing. In  addition,  a  robot  monitor  will  check 
the  quality  of  the  combined  effluent  stream 
(clear  water  discharge  stream)  before  It  runs 
into  the  Wabash.  Quality  data  (for  pH,  dis- 
solved chloride,  temperature,  and  so  on)  will 
be  supplied  to  the  Indiana  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board.  Lilly  estimates  that  no  more 
than  2500  lb.  BOD  per  day  will  enter  the 
river,  and  that  the  6  million  g.p.d.  discharged 
will  represent  no  more  than  0.1'';  of  the 
mean  river  flow  at  the  point  of  discharge. 

AIR   QUALITY 

No  air  pollution  problems  are  anticipated 
at  the  Clinton  plant.  The  steam-generating 
boilers  are  fired  with  natural  gas,  with  fuel 
oil  as  backup  in  case  of  a  shortage  In  gas 
supply.  Stack  plumes  were  Invisible  the  day 
ES&T  visited  the  plant.  Motors  driving  wa- 
ter-chilling units  are  also  natural-gas  fired. 
Scrubbing  of  fermenter  exit  air  and  the  use 
of  negative  pressure  in  tankage  and  equip- 
ment holds  down  the  odor  problems  usually 
associated  with  biochemical  manufacture. 
ES&T  perceived  odors,  but  they  were  not  un- 
pleasant (the  plant  was  running  at  one- 
third  capacity  at  the  time).  The  thermal 
oxidizer  imits  are  fitted  with  scrubbers  as 
Is  the  trash  incinerator. 

PROSPECTS 

In  short,  this  new  Ell  Lilly  plant  seems 
likely  to  be  the  harbinger  of  many  such 
plants,  both  within  the  biochemical  Industry 
and  elsewhere.  Although  total  recycle  will 
not  be  achieved,  that  ideal  will  be  much 
more  closely  approached  than  in  most  exist- 
ing plants. 

What  Is  most  encouraging  about  the  Lilly 
design  is  that  economic  factors  were  not  the 
sole  criteria  for  its  acceptability.  For  in- 
stance, the  trash  incinerator  (a  $200,000 
item)  could  have  been  dispensed  with  and 
the  trash  taken  away  by  a  local  contractor, 
surely  a  less  expensive  proposition.  The 
Carver-Greenfield  unit  alone  cost  over  $1 
million,  but  Ells  reports  that  Lilly  manage- 
ment did  not  quibble  over  price.  When  told 
that  the  unit  was  needed  to  treat  water}' 
process  wastes,  Ells  recalls  that  management 
simply  said,  "Do  it!"  It  is  clear  that  rarely 
have  waste  control  engineers  had  so  much 
backing  from  those  who  hold  the  purse 
strings. 

The  crunch  will  come,  of  course,  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  operation.  If  there  are  start- 
up troubles — and  Ells  feels  that  some  are 
Inevitable — there  will  undoubtedly  be  ner- 
vous moments  and  some  wishing  that  pilot 
development  time  could  have  been  longer 
before  scale-up  was  required.  But  If  this 
plant  eventually  pans  out  as  expected,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  the  rest  of  industry 
to  follow  suit. 
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THE  GOLDEN  DOOR  IS  TARNISHED 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  87  years 
ago,  Emma  Lazarus  wrote  a  poem  that 
was  to  represent  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity for  millions.  Soon  carved  on  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  it  began, 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor."  It  ended 
with,  "I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door." 

These  words  were  written  when  Amer- 
ica was  viewed  as  a  haven  for  the  so- 
cially, economically  and  politically  op- 
pressed of  other  comitries.  Millions  of 
individuals  took  advantage  of  what  this 
country  had  to  offer  and  left  their  homes 
to  seek  a  new  life.  Yet,  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  we  must  ask  whether  these 
words  and  tlie  philosophy  behind  them 
have  any  meaning  today. 

I  am  speaking  ?pecifically  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant'"  refusal  to  grant 
political  asylum  to  a  Lithuanian  sailor 
who  made  a  valorous  attempt  to  gain  his 
freedom.  He  boarded  the  Vigilant,  but 
was  then  dragged  off  under  the  watchful 
and  silent  eye  of  the  American  captain 
and  crew  to  be  butchered  and  quartered, 
Soviet  style.  In  other  words,  it  appears 
that  American  sanction  was  given  to  this 
dishonorable  political  act. 

The  incident  raises  many  questions, 
some  of  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to 
answer.  We  do  not  know  as  yet  who  was 
responsible  for  the  actual  discharge  of 
the  orders  that  denied  the  sailor  asylum. 
The  incident  does,  however,  .show  an  ap- 
parent need  for  a  stronger  definition  of 
America's  position  in  such  events. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  basic  humani- 
tarian character  in  offering  a  grant  of 
asylimi  to  an  individual  who  seeks  it.  But 
there  is  also  a  legal  aspect  to  it.  The 
United  States  signed  and  ratified  the 
Geneva  protocol  agreement  in  1967.  That 
agreement  provides  the  legal  basis  for 
American  action  regarding  such  refu- 
gees. It  has  provisions  safeguarding  the 
well-being  of  those  who  have  had  to  flee 
their  homes  because  of  persecution  for 
their  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership of  a  particular  social  group  or 
political  opinion. 

Article  33  of  that  agreement  takes 
liberty  and  life  as  the  criteria  for  grant- 
ing asylum  and  prohibits  the  expulsion 
of  the  return  of  refugees  to  territories 
where  their  lives  or  their  freedom  would 
be  threatened. 

The  events  that  have  thus  far  been 
revealed  In  this  case  seem  to  indicate 
that  America  may  have  directly  violated 
these  protocol  agreements.  If  the  treat- 
ment given  the  Lithuanian  sailor  by  the 
other  Russian  crewmembers  is  any  indi- 
cation of  the  punishment  that  is  yet  in 
store  for  him,  then  it  appears  that  Amer- 
ican action  was  a  violation  of  both  basic 
humanitarian  principles  as  well  as  the 
signed  international  agreement.  The 
eventual  fate  and  well-being  of  the  Lith- 
uanian sailor  is  now,  of  course,  in  serious 
doubt. 

We  can  now  expect  that  the  actions 
aboard  the  Vigilant  will  be  Investigated 
thoroughly.  Yet  the  determination  of  re- 
sponsibility for  this  particular  incident 


should  not  overshadow  the  larger  issue 
with  wlilch  this  country  must  dead.  As 
signers  of  the  Geneva  protocol  and  as  a 
country  that  has  traditionally  welcomed 
and  protected  individuals  seeking  asy- 
laxn,  we  must  make  siure  that  the  issues 
and  principles  involved  are  understood 
by  those  who  will  be  in  a  position  to  en- 
force them. 

For  the  future,  the  decision  of  who  is 
granted  asylum  cannot  be  left  to  chance : 
rather,  there  must  be  careful  contingency 
planning.  OtherwiT.e  another  such  inci- 
dent may  occur  again. 

The  range  of  responses  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  involved  can  make 
such  planning  difficult.  Yet  if  the  image 
of  the  United  States  sis  a  "golden  door" 
is  to  have  some  basis  in  reality,  we  must 
insure  that  requests  for  political  asylum 
in  tills  coimtry  be  accorded  a  fair  hear- 
ing; we  must  insure  that  the  individual 
be  able  to  make  his  case  and  his  reasons 
known  and  that  this  country  not  close  its 
door  to  such  requests.  The  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  principles  that  this 
country  should  represent  require  no  less. 


TESTIMONY  BY  HON.  B03  CASEY, 
ON  UTILIZATION  OP  CAPABILI- 
TIES OP  NASA  AND  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY  IN  THE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL FIELD 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
]  crmission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern for  our  Government's  oversight  in 
failing  to  fully  utilize  the  great  capabili- 
ties of  NASA  and  the  aerospace  industry 
in  the  environmental  field. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Bob  Casey,  of  Texas,  te.'^tified  to  this 
great  undeveloped  potential  when  he  ap- 
l^eared  before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources.  His  is  an  excellent 
statement,  which  I  believe  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses,  and  to  Ameri- 
can people. 

My  colleague,  whose  district  includes 
NASA's  Mamied  Spacecraft  Center  near 
Houston,  is  fully  familiar  with  the  aero- 
space industry  and  its  contributions  to 
our  space  effort.  I  not  only  commend  him 
for  ills  statement,  but  also  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Representative  Henry 
Reuss,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  holding  these  important  hearings  on 
the  role  of  the  aerospace  and  defense 
firms  in  solving  problems  of  environ- 
mental control. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement    op    Repeesentattve    Bob    Caset 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
ON  Government  Operations 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee :  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you  as  a  witness  in  these 
very  important — and  very  timely — hearings. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  problem,  no  more 
irritating  national  Itch,  than  the  one  you  are 
looking  into  here:    the  roll  our  great  new 
technologies  can  play  in  relieving  some  of 
the  pollution  crises  that  dominate  so  much 
of  our  thinking  today. 


I  have  come  to  speak,  not  as  an  expert  In 
ecology  or  on  the  Interaction  of  man  with 
his  environment,  but  as  a  concerned  citizen 
with  some  experience  in  aerospace  Industry's 
capabiliiies.  I  have  watched  with  awe,  as  I 
am  sure  you  all  have,  the  technological 
triumphs  of  the  space  age:  the  conception 
and  creation  and  operation  of  the  great  space 
ships  that  explore  the  whole  envlroiunent  of 
man,  the  depths  of  the  solar  system  within 
which  oiu:  world  floats,  alone,  blue,  beauti- 
ful, teemi!-ig  with  life — and  beset  by  many 
difficulties  of  our  own  making. 

I  shared  with  you  and  with  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  others  that  great  victory  over  the 
unknown— the  first  steps  of  man  upon  the 
moon.  That  triumph  was  not  one  of  tech- 
nology alone;  It  was  one  of  national  will  as 
well.  We  have  proven,  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world,  that  we  can  select  and  surmount 
incredible  challenges,  that  we  have  the  brain 
power  and  the  courage  to  do  the  very  diffi- 
cult— and  to  do  It  very  well.  We  know  how  to 
harness  the  best  talents  in  government,  in 
our  schools  and  universities.  In  industry  and 
business  to  gr-t  a  Job  done.  We  understand 
teamwork,  teamwork  on  the  scale  of  Aprolla 
which  organized  and  managed  nearly  400.000 
people  at  its  peak  and  which  met,  Us  spoc  - 
ficalions  in  time,  money,  and  performj.nce. 
It  was  a  ma.=slve  pulling  tofcther  of  human 
energies,  both  physlcil  and  intellectual.  The 
world  has  not  seen  Its  like  before. 

The  question  you  are  addressing  here.  It 
seems  to  me.  is:  "Will  the  world  see  !ts  Uke 
again — but  this  time  aimed  at  cleaning  up 
our  garbage  dumps,  sweetening  our  waters, 
purifying  our  air,  and  making  green  a>»r.la 
our  hillsides,  forests,  fields,  and  shores'" 

I  belie' e  wt  v,ill,  but  only  U  we  go  rbcnt  1'- 
ilghl. 

As  I  see  It.  we  have  got  to  males  some 
fundamental  dL^ttnctlons.  We  mo'-t  under- 
stand the  difference,  for  example,  bet* fen  a 
cosmetic  and  a  real  solution.  A  fence  of  pine 
trees  in  front  of  a  Junk  yard  do?s  wondeis 
for  ilie  seiLbiblUues  of  the  citizens  tl.:it  djivp, 
walk,  or  ride  before  It;  but  does  hiding  the 
mess  cure  it?  Or,  wors"  yet.  docs  'nldii.j  vh*? 
mess  contribute  to  its  continued  existence? 
There  is  something  about  the  sUirk.  vlt-ible 
honesty  of  filth  and  garbage  that  lead;;  to 
personal  action — local  social,  political,  ac- 
tion— Lo  have  it  changed.  A  cosmetic  cover, 
while  most  agreeable,  does  little  to  unleash 
those  forces  of  human  will,  indignation,  and 
pride  which  we  all  know  to  be  so  effective — 
if  marshalled,  when  and  If  aroused. 

Real  solutions  are  even  mere  difficult.  Take 
the  simple  problem  of  energy.  We  are  today, 
I  am  told,  facing  a  real  crisis  In  energy 
sources.  Over  the  next  few  years,  we  will  have 
to  triple  our  electrical  power  generation  capa- 
bility in  order  to  keep  up  with  demand.  That 
demand,  by  the  way,  is  not  expected  to  be  the 
result  of  simple  population  expansion.  No;  it 
Is  going  to  be  the  result  of  our  society's  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  machine  power  to  re- 
place hum.tn  muscle,  human  time,  huinan 
wear  and  tear.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  techno- 
logical society,  afterall;  mnchlnes  free  men 
and  women  from  drudgery,  from  dulling 
labor,  and  provide  that  glimpse  of  freedom 
called  leisure.  But  energy  for  pubUc  con- 
sumption today  comes  basically  In  two  formf : 
the  conventional,  fossil-fuel  tenerator  and 
the  still  exotic  nuclear  power  plant. 

How  should  we,  whether  voter  or  legisla- 
tor, pick  between  the  two?  Certainly,  there 
are  rivers  still  undammed  that  could  alleviate 
the  problem — but  at  what  expense  to  the 
picture  we  all  have  of  free-flowing  streams 
of  clear  water  over  clean  rocks.  And  even  if 
every  creek  and  gully  had  a  hydroelectric 
plant  built  In,  we  would  still  be  far  short  of 
what  we  will  need  in  the  yeai  2000. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  tradeoffs 
between  the  various  bad  things  we  wUl  have 
to  do  to  jur  environment  Just  to  be  ourselves, 
a  modem,  science-based  technological  society. 
A  nuclear  power  plant  may  be  smog-  and 
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soot-free,  but  It  sure  can  heat  up  the  stream 
or  lake  it  sits  beside.  What  then  happens  to 
'he  plants  and  animals  that,  up  to  now,  have 
lived  there  in  equilibrium?  I'm  not  sure  we 
know — or  have  readily  at  hand  the  means  for 
knowing. 

Take  the  other  extreme:  build  coal-burn- 
ng  power  plants  throughout  the  land  wher- 
ever the  shortages  demand:  let  the  railroad 
drive  Its  steel  and  gravel  strips  across  the 
countryside  to  bring  in  fuel:  let  the  mines 
work  to  produce  the  coal  and  despoil  the 
countryside,  whether  in  Pennsylvania  or 
West  Virginia  or  In  Wales  or  Germany.  Let 
the  smoke  of  the  power  plant  befoul  the 
air — with  what  unknown,  unmeasured  con- 
sequences for  the  present,  let  alone  the  fu- 
•  are,  generations  in  this  land. 

Energy  is  a  basic  problem  in  the  America 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  but  only  one.  What 
about  beer  cans  on  the  roadside — or  bottles 
that  have  to  be  disposed  of  too?  What  is  the 
economically  viable  equivalent  to  DDT — now 
being  banned  throughout  the  U.S.— that  has 
no  subtle  dangers  of  Its  own?  What  are  the 
realistic  alternates  to  detergents,  who.se 
phosphate  residues  today  kill  our  bass  ponds 
and  make  our  rivers  foam  where  they  should 
run  sparkling  clear?  What  really  can  be  done 
about  oil  spills,  inshore  or  oflf,  without 
strangling  the  very  commerce  that  provides 
us  all  a  standard  of  living  second  to  none 
and  a  quality  of  life  envied  by  all? 

I  have  touched,  in  broadcast  fashion,  on 
some  of  the  many  pollution  elements  that 
beset  our  fair  land.  air.  and  waters.  There  are 
others,  however,  to  which  we  have  become  so 
accustomed  that  we  care  little  about  the 
search  for  action-oriented  solutions.  In  agri- 
culture alone,  we  lose  some  $4  billion  each 
year  because  of  common  weeds  Infesting  our 
fields — a  form  of  pollution  all  too  common, 
all  too  normal,  to  become  part  of  today's 
great  debate.  And  tree  diseases  and  bugs: 
they  cost  us  some  9  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  per  year.  And  forest  fires  average 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  In  timber  de- 
struction each  season,  not  counting  the  cost 
to  the  land  itself  of  increased  erosion  to 
communities  that  lose  homes,  water  sheds, 
windbreaks,  and  the  beauty  of  growing  trees. 

I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
underline  the  difference  between  a  fad  and  a 
real  problem.  Recently,  the  words  "ecology", 
"environment",  "pollution"  have  become  pop- 
ular— but  largely  as  alternatives  to  such 
good,  sound  words  as,  "work",  "progress",  or 
•accomplishment".  Ecology  has  been  around 
as  long  as  the  planet  itself  has — and  we  are 
part  of  it.  not  something  outside  trying  to 
look  in.  Man  is  one  of  many  species  on  earth, 
one  of  the  powerful  forces  for  change,  like  the 
weather  or  the  movement  of  continents.  I 
don't  think  we  are  seriously  trying  to  return 
our  continent  to  the  state  it  enjoyed  in  1600, 
where  tall  forests  literally  held  sway  over 
every  yard  between  the  oceans  and  the  great 
pLilns.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  give  up  the 
kind  of  life  that  has  to  have  Its  Pittsburghs, 
its  Los  Angeles,  its  Chlcagos,  its  Houstons  In 
order  to  create  the  wealth  and  opportunity 
we  now  enjoy.  I  don't  believe  we  want  to 
stifle  enterprise,  public  or  private,  simply  to 
legislate  an  incomplete,  short-term,  non-eco- 
nomic cosmetic  solution  to  the  symptom  of  a 
problem. 

So  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are  trying 
to  find  workable  long-range  answers  to  real, 
long-range  problems.  We  are  seeking  only  a 
part  of  the  answers  in  technology,  for  the 
fundamental  answers  here  lie  in  the  fleld  of 
ioclAl  and  political  and  legal  process.  Pollu- 
tion, as  a  problem,  is  in  itself  only  a  symptom 
3f  a  society  grown  a  little  too  big  for  its 
britches.  What  we've  got  to  deal  with  are  the 
basics  of  civilization  as  we  have  come  to  know 
it:  power,  food,  shelter,  water,  land  use, 
r.msportatlon  and  communications,  pro- 
ductivity, and  conservation,  management,  or 
eplenishment  of  natural  resources. 

Technology,  and  the  science  upon  which 


It  is  based,  have  a  great  role  to  play  here — 
but  they  are  not  the  whole  answer.  Let  me 
Illustrate  with  a  recent  example.  In  August 
of  1969,  the  Oulf  Ck>a8t  was  hit  by  a  pretty 
bad  storm.  Hurricane  Camille.  We  had  winds 
hitting  200  miles  per  hour  and  tides  flooding 
20  feet  above  normal.  We  lost  a  major  part 
of  several  towns  along  the  Mississippi  coast — 
but  the  death  toll  was  surprisingly  low  in 
comparison  to  the  severity  of  the  storm. 
Don't  forget,  this  is  the  storm  that  put 
ocean-going  ships  Into  the  middle  of  down- 
town. The  Weather  Bureau  says  that  50,000 
people  would  have  died  except  for  the  early 
warning,  the  storm  tracking,  and  the  ability 
to  get  evacuation  started  before  the  hurri- 
cane hit.  All  of  thai  comes  down  to  tech- 
nology— much  of  it  space  technology — har- 
nessed in  the  service  of  mankind.  It  was  the 
ESSA  and  NASA  satellites  that  first  saw  and 
pinpointed  the  storm,  and  It  was  the  com- 
puters and  communications  facilities  that 
worked  up  the  predictions  early  enough  to 
gl'.e  the  authorities  time  to  act.  moving  peo- 
ple out  and  making  provision  for  their  sur- 
vival. 

This  is  a  real  contrast  to  last  week's  dis- 
aster In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  storm 
was  predicted  all  right  but  the  system  of 
Information  and  action  was  Inadequate  to 
m.ike  use  of  the  Information  in  time. 

Science  and  technology  are  not  enough  to 
avert  disasters  or  solve  environmental  prob- 
lems— there  must  be  human  action  In  an 
organized  way  directed  to  a  given,  under- 
stood end.  That  kind  of  action  is  usually 
based  on  Information,  or  understanding  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  what  is 
to  be  done. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  area 
most  overlooked  In  the  current  press  to  do 
something  about  pollution.  We  are  horrified 
by  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  It  were, 
and  try  to  treat  them  piecemeal  without 
stepping  back  and  looking  at  the  whole,  at 
the  interactions  of  all  the  pieces.  Long-last- 
ing, beneficial  solutions  are  going  to  have  to 
be  pretty  fundamental  If  they  are  not  simply 
going  to  result  In  greater  problems  for  the 
next  generation  to  cope  with.  This,  of  course. 
Is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  technology  if 
not  very  thoughtfully  applied:  In  solving 
one  problem  it  creates  another.  The  auto- 
mobile gives  us  nearly  total  freedom  of  per- 
sonal movement — but  the  cost  Is  high,  in 
atmospheric  pollution,  in  concrete  spreading 
over  the  landscape,  in  traffic  deaths.  In  con- 
gestion. The  answer  Is  obviously  not  the  im- 
mediate banning  of  the  automobile;  think 
of  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of 
such  an  action!  There  are  many  much  more 
subtle  Interactions,  however,  whose  fuU  span 
we  do  not  or  cannot  see  and  understand.  As 
Dr.  Phil  Handler.  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  pointed  out  at  Houston 
last  month,  the  substitutes  for  DDT  are  turn- 
ing out  to  be  more  dangerous  to  man  direct- 
ly than  the  chemical  they  replace — and  we 
don't  even  know  as  much  about  the  eventual 
Impact  on  the  ecology. 

We  must  begin,  I  believe,  by  looking  upon 
our  environment  as  a  whole,  a  whole  that 
Includes  man  and  his  works  as  a  part  there- 
of. We  must  learn  to  measure  all  the  sig- 
nificant parameters  of  that  environment,  not 
Just  for  the  sake  of  science,  but  for  the  sake 
of  understanding  how  the  pieces  fit  together 
and  how  the  change  in  our  element  affects  ail 
the  others.  We  have  to  develop  mathematical 
models  that  put  together  related  phenomena 
and  predict  what  Is  going  to  happen.  Weather 
forecasting  is  Just  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  modelling;  if  we  measure  what  is  goi.ig  on 
throughout  the  atmosphere  around  the 
globe,  if  we  combine  properly  the  power  of 
the  computer  with  our  global  weather  satel- 
lite capabilities,  we  will  be  able  to  predict 
accurately  what  will  happen  to  the  clixnate 
many  days  in  advance. 

Once  a  model  of  this  kind  exists,  it  can  be 
used  to  measure  not  Just  what  Is  going  to 
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happen  if  everything  is  left  alone  but  what 
may  happen  If  certain  of  the  factors  are  al- 
tered or  manipulated.  This  kind  of  simula- 
tion will  let  us  see  the  effect  of  different 
strategies,  will  show  us  what  the  various 
tradeoffs  are  among  a  related  family  of  deci- 
sions. As  you  know,  this  technique  of  trade- 
off analysis  is  well-developed  in  the  aero- 
space business  In  Its  application  to  hard- 
ware; It  has  been  called  the  "systems  ap- 
proach" and  Is  fundamental  to  the  success 
of  our  major  technological  enterprises  in  civil 
and  military  programs.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  expand  that  technique  to  encompass 
ourselves  and  our  physical  environment  Only 
when  we  begin  to  see  beyond  the  ends  o! 
noses,  only  when  we  can  balance  the  long  and 
short-term  effects  of  any  given  set  of  policies 
or  decisions,  will  we  be  able  to  .say  we  are 
managing  the  dynamics  of  our  future. 

Developing  these  kinds  of  environment 
models  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least.  But  it  is 
being  worked  on  today  and  makes  up  a 
significant  'part  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram right  now.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 
I  have  mentioned  the  weather  satellites  ear- 
lier: today,  they  are  capable  of  measuring 
temperatures  ail  the  way  from  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere;  tliey 
can  trace  the  movement  of  cloijds  and  derl\e 
therefrom  the  velocity  of  winds:  they  can 
measure  the  moisture  content  of  the  air.  We 
are  beginning  to  tie  able  to  put  these  kind.? 
of  observations  together  with  other  space 
measurements  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  bal- 
ance of  the  world  to  understand  this  great 
energy  mechanism  we  call  weather.  A  long 
range  International  program,  the  Global  At- 
mospheric Research  Program,  has  as  its  goal 
the  development  of  such  a  worldwide  weath- 
er model — and  it  can  only  be  done  with  the 
help  of  space  systems. 

There  is  another  example,  much  closer  to 
home,  of  the  power  of  modelling  the  natural 
environment.  Last  year.  Operation  Foresight 
was  put  into  effect  to  minimize  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  spring  flood?  in  the  upper 
midwest.  This  called  for  comuining  the  re- 
sources of  many  different  Institutions  and 
organizations — the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Red  Cross — 
but  the  key  was  the  prediction  of  the  snow 
pack  melting  and  runoff.  And  these  predic- 
tions were  made  possible  by  remote  sensing 
from  spacecraft  and  aircraft  as  well  as  direct 
on-the-ground  measurements.  Because  we 
were  able  to  begin  defensive  meas\:res  early 
enough,  because  we  could  predict  the 
amount  of  water  we  would  have  to  hani'.e 
and  the  rate  at  which  It  would  come,  we 
were  in  pretty  good  shape  when  the  spring 
came.  More  than  $200  million  worth  of  dam- 
age was  prevented  by  knowing  what  was 
likely  to  happen  and  being  able  to  act  in- 
telligently In  response  to  that  knowledge. 

Let  me  Jump  from  the  real  and  Immediate 
examples  to  some  of  the  potentials  we  have 
In  the  future.  Take  the  so-called  solid  earth. 
In  fact,  we  are  learning  that  the  earth  Is  as 
dynamic  In  Its  own  way  as  is  the  atmosphere 
around  it.  Continents  are  on  the  move,  great 
sheets  of  rock  are  being  pushed  into  each 
othsr  as  a  result  of  the  recently  discovered 
sea  floor  spreading.  Our  geodetic  satellite  pro- 
grams are  mapping  these  movements  and 
leading  us  to  an  understanding  of  what 
they  meant  and,  quite  literally,  where  will 
they  take  us.  But  in  relation  to  the  subject 
at  hand,  this  kind  of  understanding  has  great 
importance.  Today,  we  use  the  oceans  as 
sewers,  pouring  in  all  matter  of  poison,  gar- 
bage, and  Junk  ranging  from  left-over  nu- 
clear wastes  to  the  familiar  nitrogen  and 
phosphate.  We  don't  know  the  circulation 
patterns  well  enough  to  tell  what  happens 
to  these  now — or  what  may  happen  in  the 
future.  We  haven't  modelled  our  oceans  well 
enough  to  know  what  their  carrying  capac- 
ities are,  or  what  their  biological  balances 
should  be.  But  we  are  beginning  to  do  so — 
and  again  it  is  taking  the  global  coverage 
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capabilities  of  satellites  to  provide  the  In- 
formation. One  intriguing  waste  disposal 
mechanism  has  been  recently  suggested, 
based  on  our  new  knowledge  of  ocean  floor 
spreading  and  moving  continents.  If  we 
could  model  these  motion*  accurately 
enough,  we  could  find  the  places  where  the 
great  sheets  of  slowly  moving  rock  slipped 
one  under  another,  diving  down  into  the 
mantle  of  the  earth.  This  would  be  the  place 
to  put  our  wastes,  where  they  would  be  then 
carried  into  and  Incorporated  with  the  mol- 
ten materials  on  which  the  continents  float. 
We  do  not  yet  know  how  to  do  this,  but  this 
may  be  a  long-range  answer  to  the  kind  of 
disposal  problem  we  have  Just  had  with 
poison  gasses  and  which  we  will  continue  to 
have  with  radioactive  materials  But  before 
we  can  know  whether  or  not  '.t  provides  a 
solution,  we  must  do  much  more  research 
and  develop  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  physics  of  our  planet.  The  space  pro- 
gram is  working  in  this  direction  both  In 
NASA  and  In  other  institutions.  Including 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

An  Interesting  point  came  to  light  recently 
relative  to  ocean  pollution  from  oil:  A  re- 
cent Gulf  Coast  oil  well  leak  was  looked 
at  from  a  NASA  earth  resources  airplane 
flying  out  of  Houston  to  see  what  could  be 
learned  about  measuring  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem. By  using  different  kinds  of  sensors.  It 
.turned  out  that  the  thin  layer  of  oil  was 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  water  even 
when,  on  the  surface,  there  appeared  to  be 
no  oil  present.  This  technique  was  so  suc- 
cessful I  understand  the  Coast  Guard  is  in- 
corporating It  into  Its  operation  oil  spill 
monitoring  program.  Of  course,  today  we 
are  mostly  limited  to  aircraft,  with  their 
short  range  and  limited  flelds  of  view.  Soon, 
however,  we  may  be  able  to  count  on  satel- 
lites that  can  monitor  whole  oceans,  re- 
porting on  natural  and  man-made  oil  spills 
in  time  to  permit  remedial — or  preventive — 
action.  Again,  the  technology  of  aerospace 
is  only  part  of  the  solution — it  permits  de- 
tection and  measurement  and  location  of  a 
problem,  but  it  takes  people  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  contain  or  repair  the 
damage. 

These  same  techniques,  flrst  In  aircraft  and 
then  In  spacecraft,  are  being  explored  for 
application  to  a  whole  series  of  real,  down- 
to-earth  problems.  NASA  has  brought  to- 
gether other  Departments  and  agencies  In 
their  E^rth  Resources  Program  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  remote  sensing  from  space, 
using  the  various  approaches  of  photography, 
radar,  radlometry,  and  spectrometry.  This 
field  is  still  experimental,  of  course,  but  the 
promise  for  the  future  is  already  apparent. 

It  looks  as  though  we  can  spot  the  onset 
of  crop  diseases  from  orbiting  sensors  even 
before  the  farmer  on  the  ground  can  notice 
the  change — and  we  can  see  the  extent  of 
damage  much  more  clearly  In  the  large  over- 
view we  get  from  space  than  by  piecing  to- 
gether little  jigsaw  puzzle  elements  from 
ground  reports.  Add  to  this  capability  rapid 
communications  and  long  range  agricultural 
planning  and  we  have  an  ability  to  react 
quickly  and  effectively.  Airborne  and  space- 
home  sensors  have  already  proven  their  use- 
ful ability  to  spot  and  monitor  remote  forest 
fires  even  though  they  are  not  yet  visible; 
coupled  with  quick  reaction  flreflghtlng  sys- 
tems, this  capability  can  help  reduce  the 
half-biUlon  dollar  annual  loss  of  lumber. 
Geological  exploration  from  space  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  useful;  the  big  picture 
lets  us  see  and  relate  features  too  large  to 
recognize  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  aspect 
of  hydrology — flood  predictions — but  there 
are  many  others,  such  as  mapping  the  flow 
of  sediments  from  rivers,  monitoring  visible 
water  pollution,  charting  currents,  even  dis- 
tinguishing the  boundaries  between  salt  and 
fresh  water  where  they  meet  in  bays  and 
estuaries.  The  import  element  here  Is  that 


this  can  be  done  not  Just  once  but  repetitive- 
ly from  space,  so  that  we  can  get  a  picture 
of  the  changes  that  come  with  time,  with  the 
seasons,  with  the  intrusion  of  human  ac- 
tivities. We  are  beginning  to  experiment  with 
the  poEsibllity  of  identifying  and  measuring 
air  pollution  constituents  and  sources  from 
space;  coupled  with  an  understanding  of 
the  weather  systems  whl?h  transport  air- 
borne pollutants,  this  may  lead  to  rapid, 
early  pinpointing  of  problem  areas  on  a 
global  scale. 

I  believe  It  Is  In  such  areas  that  aerospace 
technology  will  have  a  major  permanent 
role  to  play  in  combating  the  environmental 
crises  over  the  next  decade.  The  Ingenuity 
and  dedication  already  exhibited  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  :  attonal  space  programs  leaves 
little  doubt  tiiat.  If  the  problem  can  be  de- 
fined in  technological  terms.  It  can  be  suc- 
cessfully solved.  I  am  personally  convlnceJ 
that  our  space  program  will  lead  the  w.iy  in 
bringing  these  approaches  to  bear  on  the 
health  of  our  environment.  But  I  am  like- 
wise convinced  that  we  must  maintain  the 
right  perspective  on  both  the  problems  we 
seek  to  solve  and  the  means  we  look  to  for 
solutions. 

We  need  a  more  profound  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  we  wish 
to  manage  or  control;  we  must  not  overlook 
the  scientific  research  necessary  to  that  un- 
derstanding. We  will  certainly  need  space 
systems  to  measure,  monitor,  detect,  and 
map  the  dynamics  of  our  earth  and  seas. 
We  must  press  to  model  our  environment  so 
as  to  know  what  we  are  doing  to  It  and 
what  c.in  be  done  about  it.  Science  and  tech- 
nology can  provide  the  basis  for  rational, 
long  range  decisions  taken  for  the  long  term 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

But  this  same  perspective  suggests  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
tools  we  have  to  apply  to  a  problem  and  the 
answer  to  the  problem  Itself.  I  believe  it  Is 
wrong  to  rely  upon  technology  alone  to  com- 
bat the  crisis  of  the  environment.  Just  as  I 
am  certain  it  would  be  wrong  to  ignore  the 
tools  technology  can  provide.  The  real  test 
of  our  ability  to  continue  to  live  upon  the 
globe,  upon  Space  Ship  Earth,  lies  in  our- 
selves. The  crisis  is  more  social  than  tech- 
nical; It  Is  more  a  question  of  balancing  the 
many  self-interests  Involved,  and  less  one  of 
finding  breakthroughs  or  panaceas.  Societal, 
economic,  and  political  forces  dominate  In 
this  battle  for  a  better  quality  of  life;  we 
must  work  Just  as  hard — if  not  harder — in 
these  arenas  as  In  the  fleld  of  the  hard  sci- 
ences, of  engineering,  of  systems  approaches. 
And  we  must  work  these  two  together.  Be- 
fore selecting  a  technical  solution,  let  us  be 
sure  we  understand  the  Impact  It  will  have, 
both  the  beneflts  and  the  costs;  let  us  be 
sure  we  know  who  will  pay  those  costs, 
whether  our  generation  or  another,  and 
whether  they  are  warranted.  And  before  se- 
lecting a  legislative  or  social  policy,  let  us 
be  certain  we  haven't  overlooked  the  power- 
ful new  tools  that  science  and  technology 
has  placed  In  our  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  encouraged  by 
the  work  of  this  Subcommittee;  I  think  It 
Is  a  step  we  have  to  take  and  that  properly 
guided  it  can  take  us  In  the  right  direction. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  shar- 
ing with  you  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  some  of  my  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  some  of  my  own  enthusiasms  as  well 
as  my  concerns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


LOOKING  AT  THE  REDUCED  CRIME 
RATE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 


past  few  months  encouraging  reports 
have  been  released  indicating  that  the 
D  trict  of  Columbia,  long  n  city  with  one 
of  the  highest  crime  rates  in  the  Nation, 
has  begun  to  reap  the  rewards  of  its  ef- 
forts to  reduce  crime.  The  comparative 
crime  statistics  for  the  last  few  months 
show  the  following  decrea.se  from  statis- 
tics for  corresponding  montlis  a  year 
ago: 

Ppfcenf 

July     13 

August    19 

September     25 

October    20 

With  these  dramatic  declines  in  crime, 
I  tiiiiik  it  is  extremely  imiX)rtnnt  to  take 
time  to  analyze  these  statistics  to  see 
what  Jias  changed  over  the  pa-st  montlv 
to  cause  such  excellent  results.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  here  have  begun  to  point 
to  those  supposed  fi  lends  of  the  police- 
man embodied  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Act,  preventive  detention,  and 
no-knock,  as  critical  factors  in  Wash- 
ington's recent  victories  over  crime.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Act  does  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
uaiy  1971.  What,  reductions  in  criirie 
rates  without  preventive  detention  and 
no-knock  authority?  Absolutely  coirect. 
Here  is  why. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Police  force 
annual  report  released  Au,usl  12.  attrib- 
utes the  elowntuin  in  crime  in  part  to 
the  all-out  police  recruitment  drive  be- 
gun earlier  in  the  year.  During  this  in- 
tense campaign,  the  report  says,  about 
12,000  men  were  contacted,  including 
many  college  students  who  had  com- 
pleted special  studies  in  law  enforce- 
ment. The  recruitment  drive,  also  aimed 
at  increasing  the  number  of  minority 
group  officers,  resulted  in  a  police  force, 
as  of  July  1,  of  4,600  men  which  was 
more  than  one-third  nonwhite. 

A  week  later,  referring  to  the  13  per- 
cent drop  in  the  July  1970  figures,  as 
compared  to  the  July  1969  figures. 
Mayor  Walter  Washington  attributed 
the  decline  to  primarily  two  major  lo- 
c^-llv  developed  program.s:  a  greatly  ex- 
panded Police  Department,  and  a  mas- 
sive narcotics  addiction  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

The  Mayor  said: 

These  two  inltlaO  .-es,  both  of  them  aimed 
at  reduction  of  street  crime,  have  Just  be- 
gun to  exert  their  full  Impact.  ...  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  action  taken  thus  far,  with 
more  police  on  the  streets,  and  fewer  nar- 
cotic addicts  on  the  streets  needing  money 
to  support  expensive  narcotics  habits,  has 
begun  to  pay  off  in  lower  crime  rates.  .  .  . 
the  whole  criminal  Justice  system  must  be 
reformed   and  made   to   perform  effectively. 

Also  in  August,  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson  attributed  Julys  encouraging 
crime  statistics  to  various  factors,  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  the  800  additional  men 
on  the  street  durng  the  summer  montlis 
while,  as  was  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
he  ''cautiously  sidestepped  specific  pre- 
dictions of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
District  of  Colimibip  Crime  Act."— Wash- 
ington Post,  August  19, 1970. 

In  September  and  October.  Police  Chief 
Wilson,  commenting  on  the  decreases  in 
crime  for  those  months,  pointed  again 
to  an  increased  poHce  presence  on  the 
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s;reets — with  the  District  of  Columbia 
f  )rce  now  enlarged  to  5,100  o£Bcers — 
more  aggressive  prosecution  by  the  U.S. 
/  Uorney's  office,  and  reforms  in  the 
c  tys  juvenile  court  procedures.  In  addi- 
t  on.  he  emphasized  the  success  of  an 
i;  iccutive  program  that  had  been  secretly 
11 1  effect  for  3  months,  in  which  cash 
a Aards  of  up  to  $250  were  being  given 
r  Dlicemen  showing  extraordinary  initia- 
t  ve  in  solving  crimes.  Even  the  Wash- 
i  irton    Star,    while   pointing    out    that 

V  ''a.shingtcn  now  had  the  highest  police- 
E  :pulation  ratio  of  any  city  in  the  United 
£  Lites.  praised  "more  effective  organiza- 
t  on,  more  vigorous  prosecutions  and  the 
rcw  narcotics  program":  and  Mr.  Nixon, 
ci  urinpT  his  visit  to  police  headquarters  in 
C  ctober,  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
f  Lct  that  the  latest  decrease  in  the  Dis- 
t  ict  of  Columbia  crime  statistics  had 
C3me  even  before  the  new  District  of 
C  olumbia  Crime  Act  had  been  put  into 
elect.  Justice,  he  said,  must  be  both 
s  vift  and  fair. 

I  have  Kone  through  these  statistics 
r  lonth-by-month  to  point  out  that  in 
f  ict.  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
f  ght  against  crime  in  this  city  without 
t  le  aid  of  ill-advL'-.ed  measures  such 
as  no-knock  and  preventive  detention. 
r  ever  in  any  of  his  monthly  press  con- 
f  nences  did  Police  Chief  Wilson  make 
Inference  to  his  looking  forward  to,  or 
t  le  need  for,  these  new  repressive  law 
eiforcement  techniques.  As  I  pointed 
cut  above,  he  in  fact  sidestepped  the 
i  sue  v.hen  questioned  about  it.  Unfortu- 
rately,  the  President  still  believes  that 
t  le  crime  rate  will  decrease  even  faster 

V  hen  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
package  becomes  effective.  I  urge  us  all 
r  ot  to  let  our  heads  be  turned  by  the 
I  resident's  mistaken  hopes.  The  District 
cf  Columbia  has  shown  the  Nation  that 
c  rime  can  be  combated  with  constructive 
T?form  measures  that  are  not  based  on 
Crovernment  mistrust  of  its  own  citizens, 

V  hich  in  turn,  leads  to  citizen  mistrust 
cf  Government. 

Let  me  summarize  what  was  empha- 
s  zed  on  three  separate  occasions  by  Mr. 
^  /^ilson  as  the  contributing  factors  in  the 
f -month  reduction  in  crime: 

First.  An  expanded  police  force  with 
riore  visible  patrols  on  the  streets,  giv- 
i  ig  Washington  the  highest  police-pop- 
X  lation  ratio  of  any  city. 

Second.  A  recruitment  drive  resulting 
\\  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
riinority  group  officers  and  resulting  in 
CDntact  of  coUege  students  who  had 
{ ompleted  special  studies  in  law  enf orce- 
r  lent 

Tlaird.  More  effective  police  force 
c  rganization. 

Fourth.  More  vigorous  prosecution  by 
t  le  U.S.  attorney's  ofiBce. 

Fifth.  Improved  morale  of  the  police 
f  3rce  due  partially  to  the  offering  of  in- 
( cntives. 

Sixth.  Reforms  in  the  juvenile  courts. 

Seventh.  A  new  narcotics  program. 

For  the  future  we  can  look  to  more 
i  tveeping  court  reorganization  under  the 
g  ood  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(  rime  Act.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
t  ;ie  District  of  Columbia  local  courts  will 
I  ave  the  manpower  to  handle  promptly 
8 11  cases  the  police  and  prosecutors  can 
I  ring  them. 


This  then,  is  how  crime  should  be  met. 
Here  is  the  proof.  Now  these  efforts  must 
be  made  on  the  Federal  level.  We  have 
begim  with  a  strong  narcotic  rehabilita- 
tion program  to  take  addicts  off  the 
streets  and  return  them  as  useful  and 
productive  members  of  society.  But,  in 
addition,  we  must  have  well-trained,  or- 
ganized police  forces,  sufficiently  staffed 
court  Eystems  that  will  give  a  man  his 
right  to  a  speedy  trial,  enlightened 
penal  systems  that  will  treat  a  prisoner 
as  a  human  being  and  not  make 
hardened  criminals  out  of  those  who 
would  have  been  one-time  offenders,  and 
finally,  gun  control  measures.  On  No- 
vember 11  of  this  year,  the  day  after  an- 
other New  York  City  policeman  was 
killed  by  a  gun  in  the  line  of  duty,  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy  called 
for  strong  handgun  control  on  "a  na- 
tional scale"  to  help  the  police  control 
crime.  He  and  Chicago  Police  Chief 
James  Conlisk  are  not  the  only  police 
commissioners  supporting  such  action. 

The  Di.>trict  of  Columbia  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  fighting  crime 
througn  constructive  means  that  have 
produced  results.  We  can  profit  by 
Washintrton's  example. 


FOW  FAi^^ttlES  PRAISE  RESCUE 
ATTEMPT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  press 
conference  last  week  in  their  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  headquarters,  the  national 
leaders  of  the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Pi'isoners  and  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia  praised  the  recent 
POW  rescue  attempt. 

In  a  related  article,  George  Lardner, 
Jr.,  of  the  Washington  Post  writes  about 
the  reaction;;,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, of  some  of  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  these  servicemen. 

Not  only  my  colleagues,  but  also  all 
Ajnericans  should  know  of  the  feelings 
of  those  families  directly  affected  by  the 
raid,  and  I  therefore  insert  Mr.  Lard- 
ners  article  "POW  Families  Praise  Res- 
cue Attempt"  in  the  Record: 

POW  Families  Praise  Rescue  Attempt 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

"I  was  completely  heartsick  over  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Vernon  Alford,  "but  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  was  no  one  there." 

"I've  been  screaming  with  sheer  Joy,"  said 
Mrs.  Howard  J.  Hill.  "The  only  thing  that 
distiarbed  me  was  that  lousy  Sen.  Fulbrlght 
calling  it  an  invasion.  Ha!  He  siiould  be  in 
one  of  those  camps." 

Like  many  other  mothers  and  wives  of 
servicemen  swallowed  up  by  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  tlie  two  women  had  little 
but  praise  yesterday  for  the  bold  U.S.  res- 
cue attempt  at  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  near 
Hanoi  over  the  weekend. 

They  were  stunned  that  It  should  be  at- 
tempted, delightful  that  It  had  been  and 
disappxjinted  only  that  the  camp  proved 
empty. 

Mrs.  Alford,  from  Pasadena,  Tex.,  last 
heard  from  her  son,  Terry,  23,  three  weeks 
before  the  Army  helicopter  he  piloted  was 
reported  missing,  on  Nov.  4,  1969,  some  15 
miles  outside  of  Nhatrang. 

Mrs.  Hill,  who  lives  in  Alexandria,  has 
been  more  fortunate.  Air  Force  Capt.  Howard 


J.  Hill  was  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  in 
Dec.  1967.  For  nine  months,  his  wife  had 
no  word  of  him.  But,  then,  released  pris- 
oners passed  the  news  that  he  was  a  pris- 
oner, and  since  spring,  Mrs.  Hill  has  had 
six  letters  from  him. 

The  thought  of  reprisals  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  against  the  prisoners  seemed  not 
to  bother  most  of  the  women,  though  for 
widely  differing  reasons. 

"What  else  can  tliey  do  to  our  men  other 
than  kill  them?"  asked  Mrs.  Alford,  who 
would  be  delighted  simply  to  hear  that  her 
son  13  a  captive.  "For  some  of  these  men.  this 
would  be  a  great  blessing.  They've  done  ev- 
erything they  ciin  to  break  them  down.  Time 
Is  running  out  for  all  of  them — mentally, 
pliysirally,  emotionally." 

Mrs.  Hill  said  she  had  no  apprehensions 
on  that  score  at  all.  "If  anything.  I  think 
Hanoi  will  afford  them  better  treatment." 
she  said.  "If  the  helicopters  had  brought  out 
men  in  terrible  condition,  some  maybe  on 
the  verge  of  death,  how  would  that  have 
looked  for  North  Vietnam?" 

There  were,  as  might  be  expected,  dissent- 
ing views.  Mrs.  Valerie  Kushner,  of  Danville, 
Va.,  said  she  thought  the  raid  a  "political 
move"  by  the  Nixon  administration,  empty 
of  any  solid,  lasting  commitment  to  secure 
the  release  of  American  men  in  captivity.  It 
was  the  timing,  she  said,  that  upset  her  the 
most. 

"They've  known  for  many  years  those  men 
are  dying,"  s;iid  Mrs.  Kushner,  who.se  hus- 
band, an  Army  doctor,  has  been  reported  by 
some  to  be  a  prisoner  somewhere  in  South 
Vietnam.  "I  think  It's  very  unusual  that 
they  finally  decided  to  make  the  raid  at  the 
same  time  they  were  violating  North  Viet- 
namese territory  with  those  massive  air  raids. 
I  think  Sen.  Fulbrlght  was  right  in  saying  It 
was  a  provocative  act.  And  it  wiped  the 
bombing  raids  right  out  of  the  headlines.  I 
think  they  were  exploiting  the  anguish  of 
the  men  and  their  families,  u:iing  the  (prison 
camp)  raid  to  try  to  justify  a  military  act." 

The  mother  of  the  American  prisoner  held 
the  longest.  Navy  Lt.  (j.g.)  Everett  Alvarez, 
Jr..  was  also  unhappy. 

"You  can  call  me  a  big  dove."  said  Mrs. 
Sally  Alvarez  of  Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  whoae 
son  was  shot  down  Aug.  5,  1964.  during  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  reprisal  raids.  "I  am  behind  Mc- 
Govern,  Church  and  all  of  them." 

All  the  women  belong  to  the  2,500-mem- 
ber  National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
whose  national  leaders  praised  the  rescue 
effort  yesterday  In  a  press  conference  at  their 
bjeadquarters  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mrs.  Bobby  G.  Vinson,  national  coordina- 
tor of  the  league,  said  the  families  would 
"surely  be  heartened  by  this  new  evidence 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
Despite  the  failure  of  the  rescue  mission,  it 
was  daring  and  courageous  in  concept  and 
execution,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  volunteers  who  were  willing  to  risk 
their  own  lives  in  trying  to  aid  our  husbands 
and  sons." 

Flanking  Mrs.  Vinson  at  the  press  confer- 
ence were  two  other  women  whose  eyes  were 
brimming  with  tears  before  it  was  done. 

One  of  them,  Mrs.  Wilmer  Grubb  of  Colo- 
nial Heights,  Va..  said  she  was  told  just  this 
month  that  her  husband,  an  Air  Force  major 
"whose  capture  was  announced  by  the  North 
Vietnamese"  more  than  three  years  ago,  is 
now  dead. 

Bitterly,  Mrs  Grubb  said  she  got  the  report 
by  way  of  the  Committee  for  Liaison,  a  New 
York-based  antiwar  group  In  contact  with 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Evidently,  it  was  the  committee's  report, 
announced  at  a  press  conference  in  New 
York  Nov.  13,  that  served  as  the  basis  for 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird's  recom- 
mendation to  go  ahead  with  the  raid. 

Laird  has  said  he  approved  the  move  on 
the  basis  ol  "new  information  that  we  re- 
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celved  this  month  that  some  of  our  men  were 
dying  in  prisoner-of-war  camps." 

Though  most  of  the  women  said  they 
would  be  happy  to  see  the  administration 
give  It  another  try,  few  saw  much  hope  for 
another  raid  on  a  North  Vietnamese  deten- 
tion camp.  As  Mrs.  Vinson  put  it,  "I  think 
the  surprise  element  will  be  gone." 

Afterwards,  Mrs.  Kushner,  one  of  a  dozen 
POW  wives  from  Virginia  who  flew  to  Wash- 
ington yesterday  aboard  a  plane  provided  by 
Gov.  Linwood  Hoi  ton,  said  she  still  fears  that 
efforts  to  secure  the  prisoners'  freedom  will 
die  out  in  the  pressure  to  settle  the  war. 

She  said  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  met  In 
July,  1969,  with  some  POW  wives  and  told 
them  there  would  be  no  substantial  with- 
drawal of  troops  until  the  POW  issue  is  set- 
tled. 

One  of  her  companions,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Palenscar 
of  Virginia  Beach,  said  she,  too,  thought  the 
administration  could  do  more.  Her  husband, 
a  Navy  pilot,  has  been  "lost"  since  1967. 

"I  think  the  raid  was  a  good  idea,"  she 
Bald.  "And  I  feel  the  administration  had  to 
go  ahead  with  the  troop  withdrawals.  They 
were  caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place: 
Hanoi's  intransigence  and  American  public 
opinion.  But  they  can  come  down  a  lot  harder 
than  they  have  on  the  prisoner  Issue.  .  .  . 
The  President  should  make  more  eflforts." 

Mrs.  Kushner  reminded  her  of  the  abortive 
efforts  made  to  get  them  to  see  President 
Nixon  yesterday  afternoon.  "Linwood  Holton 
tried  to  get  us  an  audience  three  times  to- 
day," Mrs.  Kushner  said.  "He  worked  and 
worked  to  get  us  In,  but  he  couldn't  arrange 
It." 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFI- 
CIAL CONDUCT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  OflScial 
Conduct  today  completed  the  first  series 
of  Members'  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  raising,  reporting,  and  iLse  of  political 
campaign  contributions. 

Any  Members  desiring  to  be  heard, 
who  have  not  already  done  so,  should 
notify  the  committee  promptly  as  further 
hearings  are  scheduled  for  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  December  8  and  9. 

Upon  having  heard  testimony  or  re- 
ceiving statements  from  all  the  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so,  the  committee  will 
then  hear  from  interested  members  of 
the  public  who  feel  they  might  make  a 
contribution  to  the  committee's  study  in 
this  vital  area. 

The  hearings  are  in  response  to  House 
Resolution  1031,  adopted  some  weeks  ago, 
which  directed  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct — which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair — to  conduct  studies  of 
lobbying  activities  and  campaign  fi- 
nances and  report  our  recommendations 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  two  subjects,  while  interrelated, 
are  being  treated  separately  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  you  may  know.  We  conducted 
a  series  of  hearings  on  lobbying  activities 
last  month  and  are  in  the  process  of 
drafting  recommendations  in  that  area. 

The  committee  expects  to  report  to  the 
House  before  the  end  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 


on  H.R.  19599.  I  was  called  to  my  office 
on  an  urgent  matter  and  imavoidably 
missed  the  rollcall.  Had  I  been  present 
my  vote  would  have  been  "yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No,  374,  which  just  took  place 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  L. 
DAWSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mark  of  a  man  can  be  measured  in  sev- 
eral ways,  but  none  so  exacting  as  the  re- 
spect he  holds  among  his  colleagues.  To- 
day, we  honor  a  man  who  was  held  in  the 
highest  respect  by  every  man  and  woman 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
in  the  House.  I  speak  of  the  Honorable 
William  Levi  Dawson  who  represented 
the  First  District  of  Illinois  from  Janu- 
ary 1943,  until  his  death  on  November  9. 

Respected  by  North  and  South,  black 
and  wliite,  young  and  old,  Congressman 
Dawson  epitomized  the  strength  of  char- 
acter that  John  Kennedy  portrayed  in 
his  book  "Profiles  of  Courage."  Bill 
Dawson,  the  grandson  of  a  slave,  com- 
piled a  distinguished  academic  career  as 
a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Fisk 
University  and  a  student  of  law  at  Kent 
College  and  Northwestern  University. 
From  1933  to  1939  he  served  on  the  Chi- 
cago City  Coimcil.  In  1942  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  in  1949  became  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Expend- 
itures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
subsequently  renamed  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  in  1952.  He  also 
served  on  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  man  of  character,  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. Bill  Dawson  was  a  national  figure, 
not  because  he  was  the  first  black  chair- 
man of  a  major  committee;  not  because 
President  Kennedy  offered  him  the  op- 
portunity to  become  the  first  black  Cab- 
inet Member;  and  not  because  he  was  the 
first  black  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  He  was  a  na- 
tional figure  because  he  put  the  loyalty 
of  his  country  foremost  in  his  public 
career. 

Few  men  in  public  life  have  had  as 
distinguished  a  career  as  Bill  Dawson, 
in  terms  of  recognition,  honors  and  trib- 
utes. More  importantly,  few  men  have 
attained  the  place  in  history  Bill  Daw- 
son achieved  because  of  his  tireless  and 
ofttimes  unacknowledged  efforts  to  rec- 
oncile democratic  rhetoric  with  reality. 

In  1951  when  the  House  was  consider- 
ing the  University  Military  Training  Act, 
efforts  were  made  to  circumvent  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Executive  order  desegre- 
gating the  Armed  Forces.  Bill  Dawson 
and  I  worked  together  to  defeat  a  sec- 
tion of  that  bill  which  would  have  neg- 
ated the  Presidential  order.  That  day, 
Friday,  April  13, 1951,  Bill  Dawson  stood 
in  the  well  of  the  House  in  support  of 
the  Price  amendment  to  eliminate  that 
section  and  delivered  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  passionate  appeals  for  racial 
justice  I  have  ever  heard.  Those  who 
served  in  the  House  at  that  time  will 
never  forget  his  immortal  words: 

Give  me  the  test  thit  you  would  apply  to 
make  anyone  a  full-fledged  American  and 
by  the  living  God,  if  it  means  death  Itself, 
I  will  pay  it.  But,  give  It  to  me.  Why  should 


this  body  go  on  record  at  a  time  when  we  are 
fighting  a  world  war  to  brand  a  section  of  its 
citizenry  as  second  class? 

Bill  Dawson  had  served  his  country 
in  World  War  I.  He  had  taken  the  test. 
Although  above  the  draft  age  he  went  be- 
cause, as  he  said: 

I  believed  then  as  I  believe  now  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  in  which  he  claims  citizen- 
ship is  at  stake,  to  rally  to  the  call  and  to 
give  his  life.  If  need  be,  for  the  preservation 
of  that  nation. 

That  is  what  Bill  Dawson  worked  for 
all  his  life,  the  preservation  of  the  Na- 
tion. His  outlook  was  national  although 
he  had  experienced  the  bitter  fruits  of 
racial  injustice.  Sustaining  a  severe  war 
injury  to  his  left  shoulder  Bill  Dawson 
carried  shrapnel  in  him  the  rest  of  his 
days.  As  he  recoimted: 

I  cannot  raise  this  left  arm  any  higher 
than  the  shoulder  unless  I  lift  it  with  the 
other  hand.  That  would  have  been  a  good 
joint  If  hospitalization  had  been  available, 
and  I  had  not  been  a  Negro  American. 

Few  men  in  this  Chamber  have  given 
as  much  of  themselves  to  a  nation  which 
at  times  has  denied  the  rightful  place  to 
all  our  people. 

Today,  I  eulogize  Bill  Dawson  out  of 
a  profound  sense  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion. As  a  colleague  of  his,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  his  passing.  But  I  am  com- 
forted by  the  memories  I  hold  of  this 
man  who  was  working  for  raciail  justice 
long  before  civil  rights  became  a  burning 
issue.  This  man  was  a  man  of  vision  who 
believed  that  there  was  one  America  for 
all  its  people.  Here  was  a  man  who  liter- 
ally gave  his  life  in  pursuit  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

To  his  widow,  Mrs.  Nellie  Dawson,  his 
son,  William,  and  daughter,  Barbara 
Ann,  and  the  other  family  members,  Mrs. 
Price  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of 
the  memorable  speech  Congressman 
Dawson  delivered  on  April  13,  1951.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  agree  this  rep- 
resents an  article  of  faith  of  a  man  who 
believed  deeply  in  his  country.  Also,  I 
would  Uke  to  include  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  funeral  service  held  on 
Thursday,  November  12,  1970,  at  the 
Progressive  Baptist  Church,  3658  South 
Wentwoi'th,  Chicago,  111.  The  items  fol- 
low: 

Segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  born  in 
the  South.  I  lived  there  all  during  the  days 
of  my  young  manhood.  When  World  War  I 
broke  out  I  was  above  the  draft  age.  I  did  not 
have  to  go,  but  I  believed  then  as  I  believe 
now  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  In  which  he 
claims  cltizen.ship  is  at  stake,  to  rally  to  the 
call  and  to  give  his  life.  If  need  be,  for  the 
preservation  of  that  nation. 

I  went  to  war.  I  was  commissioned  William 
L.  Dawson,  first  lieutenant  of  Infantry.  I  led 
Americans  in  battle — black  Americans.  This 
mark  you  see  here  on  my  forehead  is  the  re- 
sult of  German  mustard  gas.  This  left 
shoulder  of  mine  is  today  a  slip  Joint.  I 
cannot  raise  this  left  arm  any  higher  than 
the  shoulder  unless  I  lift  it  with  the  other 
hand.  That  would  have  been  a  good  Joint  if 
hospitalization  had  been  available,  and  I  had 
not  been  a  Negro  American.  I  served  In  a 
segregated  outfit  as  a  citizen  trying  to  save 
this  couutrv. 
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How   long,   how   long,   my   conferees   and 
gentlemen  from  the  South,  will  you  divide 
;-  Americans  on  account  of  color?  Give  me 
le  test  that  you  would  apply  to  make  any- 
ne  a  full-fledged  American,  and  by  the  liv- 
ing God,  if  it  means  death  itself,  I  will  pay 
t.  But,  give  it  to  me.  Why  should  this  body 
.  on  record  at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting 
world  war  to  brand  a  section  of  its  citizenry 
.   second  class? 

I  have  sat  in  the  well  of  this  House  and  I 
have  seen  you  gentlemen  from  the  South, 
r.nd  rigiitly  so.  stand  up  and  applaud  mem- 
bers of  other  races,  nonwhite  races,  who  were 
darker  than  I  am.  I  have  seen  you  applaud 
them,  yet  you  will  take  me,  a  citizen  of  the 
Bniied  States,  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
;nd  brand  me  with  second-class  citizenship. 
If  tiiere  is  one  place  in  America  where  there 
;hou!d  not  be  segregation,  that  place  is  in 
:he  armed  services,  among  those  who  fight 
tor  this  country.  Oh,  I  know  how  some  of  you 
reel,  but  there  Is  but  one  God  and  there  Is 
3nt  one  race  of  men  all  made  in  the  image 
>f  God.  I  did  not  make  myself  black  any 
nore  than  you  made  yourselves  white,  and 
Jrod  did  not  curse  me  when  he  made  me 
Jlack  any  more  than  he  cursed  you  when  he 
nade  you  white.  I  would  give  up  this  life  of 
nine  to  preserve  this  country  and  every 
American  In  it.  white  or  black.  Deny  to  me 
oday.  If  you  will  all  that  American  citizen- 
hip  stands  for,  I  will  still  fight  to  preserve 
lur  Nation  knowing  that  someday  under 
he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  all  of 
hese  restrictions  will  be  removed,  and  that 
ve  will  move  forward  before  the  world  as  one 
leople,  American  people,  joined  in  a  de- 
Qocracy  which  shaU  set  the  pattern  for  all 
he  world. 

I  say  to  you  who  claim  to  love  America,  In 

his  hour  of  its  stress  that  the  greatest  argti- 

nent  the  Soviet  Union  Is  using  among  the 

ii'.ack   peoples  of  this  world  to  turn  them 

1. gainst  you   Is  your  treatment  of  me  and 

,  Americans  like  me. 

No.  I  do  not  believe  this  body  means  to  go 
(  ff  on  this  tangent,  and  I  believe  you  who 
I  ome  from  the  South.  If  you  would  look 
1  lack  a  little  bit.  would  never,  never  again 
lake  a  step  to  handicap  any  one  of  Gods 
I  hlldren  for  what  they  are.  I  believe  that  the 
South  is  big  enough  for  all  of  us  to  live  In 
1  ogether  in  peace  and  In  happiness  if  we  can 
1  ut  have  understanding;  but  we  cannot  have 
nderstaading  if  you  array  one  against  an- 
(  ther  because  of  color. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  for  the  Price  amend- 
:  ~-ent. 

Obsequies 

William  Levi  Dawson.  1886-70,  Progres- 
sive Baptist  Church.  Thursday,  Novem- 
'ler  12.  1970—11:00  A.M.,  3658  South  Went- 
worth  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.) 

OBITUABT 

William  Levi  Dawson  was  born  In  Albanv, 
^eorgJa.  April  26,  1886,  the  second  son  of  Re- 
l  ecca  Kendrick  Da*-son  and  Levi  Dawson. 
'  he  young  William  -vorked  from  earliest 
c  tiildhood.  helping  both  mother  and  father 
\  uh  the  younger  children. 

While  still  working,  now  as  a  waiter  on  the 
r  iilroad.  Dawson  entered  Fisk  University  in 
I  ashville.  Tennessee.  Here  he  p>articipated 
f  Illy  in  academic  and  extra-curricular  ac- 
t  vities.  Captain  of  the  debating  and  the 
f  ^othall  team  he  became  a  member  of  Alpha 
I  111  Alpha  fraternity,  graduating  in  1909  with 
i  accalaureate  degree.  Magna  Cum  Laude. 

In  1917,  as  a  volunteer  to  the  Officers 
1  raining  Program.  Dawson  was  commis- 
s  oi.ed  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  365th  Regi- 
I  lent  of  the  92nd  Infantry  Division.  He  car- 
r  ,ed  shrapnel  in  his  body  all  of  his  life  as  a 
r  >sult  of  wounds  receiveid  in  battle.  He  was 
a  ISO  the  victim  of  a  German  gas  attack. 

His  experiences  on  the  battlefront  caused 
V  Im  to  make  a  pledge  to  the  men  who  were 


killed  while  under  his  command  that  his  life 
would  be  devoted  to  insuring  that  their 
deaths  had  not  been  in  vain. 

In  1933  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council 
from  the  2nd  Ward  and  on  November  3,  1942, 
William  L.  Dawson  waa  elected  to  the  United 
States  Congress  to  represent  the  First  Con- 
gressional District.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
78th  Congress  and  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  every  Congress  since  that  time. 

William  L.  Dawson  was  without  peer,  giv- 
ing a  breadth  and  dimension  to  black  po- 
litical leadership  that  had  not  been  known  In 
American  history. 

Chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations;  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee; 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Cook 
County  Central  Committee  and  the  organizer 
of  the  most  effective  political  organization 
operated  by  blacks  in  the  liistory  of  the 
United  States.  Bill  Dawson  was  gifted  from 
his  birth,  as  a  leader. 

The  sincere  and  effective  leader  never 
flaunts  the  power  vested  In  him.  Perhaps  It 
Is  because  he  knows  that  the  greatest  of 
power  comes  as  a  Divine  gift.  The  event  that 
occurs  today  is  Just  symbolic  of  one's  brief 
passage  through  this  life.  Our  gifted  leader 
loved  the  people,  and  we  all  know  that  Divine 
Love  always  has  and  always  will  meet  every 
human  need. 

Surviving;  His  widow,  Mrs.  Nellie  Brown 
Dawson,  his  son  William  Levi  and  his  daugh- 
ter Barbara  Ann,  nieces,  nephews  and  a  host 
of  other  relatives  and  friends. 
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Invocation,  Reverend  Retha  Brown. 

Musical  Selection,  Choir. 

Remarks : 

Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley. 

Hon.  Chet  HoUfield. 

Hon.  Charles  Diggs. 

Hon.  Edith  S.  Sampson. 

John  8.  Sengstacke. 

Denton  J.  Brooks,  Jr. 

Hon.  William  H.  Harvey. 

Hon.  Fred  J.  Smith. 

William  P.  Fitzgerald. 

Musical  Selection,  Choir. 
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Reverend  Trudle  Trlmm. 

Reverend  Clarence  H.  Cobbs. 
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ACTIVE     PAIXBT  "REHS 

Jerry  Brown,  John  H.  Grayson,  James  Har- 
ris, Joseph  Jefferson,  James  Kemp,  Estanls- 
lao  Miranda,  Sylvester  Patterson,  and  Prank 
Price. 

HONORARY    PAIXBEAREXS 

Julian  Black,  William  J.  Bamett,  Lausayle 
Brown,  Hon.  Lewis  A.  H.  Caldwell.  Hon.  Virgil 
Calvert.  Hon.  Kenneth  E.  Campbell,  Hon. 
James  Y.  Carter,  James  Cole,  Robert  N. 
Colin,  and  Hon.  George  W.  CoUtns. 

Dr.  Homer  Cooper,  Hon.  James  D.  Croeson, 
Hon.  P.  J.  Cullerton,  Bertel  W.  Daigre,  Com. 
Harry  Deas,  Lawrence  P.  Davis,  Col.  Steve  G. 
Davis.  Hon.  G«orge  Dunee.  Hon.  Wilson  Frost, 
and  Truman  K.  Gibson.  Sr. 

Truman  K.  Gibson.  Jr.,  Hon.  Quentln 
Goodwin.  Com.  Robert  Harness,  George  8. 
Harris,  Hon.  Augustus  Hawkins.  Hon.  Claude 
Holman,  Hon.  Prank  O.  Home,  Thc^nas  E. 
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Hunter,  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Hon. 
Mark  Jones.  "*»". 

Dr.  Percy  Julian,  Hon.  Sidney  A.  Jones  Jr 
Mr.  Theodore  A.  Jones,  Harry  F.  Kelly  Arthur 
B.   Knight,  Hon.   Kenneth  E.  Wilson    Hon 
Walter   E.    Washington,   and    Hon.   Adlai  E 
Steven.son. 

Dr.  T.  K.  Lawless,  Robert  Landrum,  Lt 
Col.  Benote  Lee,  Hon.  George  Leighton  Wal- 
ter Lowe. 

Louis  Martin,  Hon.  John  McCormack,  Hon 
Ralph  Metcalfe,  Robert  H.  Miller,  and  Dr 
Booker  T.  McGraw. 

Wiliiam  R.  Ming,  Jr.,  Clarence  Mitchell 
Booker  T.  Money,  Daniel  Monroe.  Leon  Motts 
Hon.  James  A.  Nabritt,  Hugh  Osboiu-ne,  Hon 
James  Parsons,  Aaron  Paj-ne,  and  Hon.  Mau- 
rice Pompey. 

Albert  S.  Porter,  Moses  Profitt,  Hon.  Joseph 
Roblcheau.x,  Hon.  William  H.  Robinson,  Hon 
John  Rogers,  Hon.  William  Shannon,  Dr.  H 
Reginald  Smith,  Dr.  Albert  Spaulding,  and 
James  E.  Stamps. 

Hon.  Earl  Strayhorn,  Cornelius  Swader, 
Charles  Travick,  Hon.  Harry  8.  Truman,  Earl 
Square  Washington,  and  Charles  Wesley. 

SECOND    WAP.n,    DEMOCRATIC    ORGANIZATION, 
OFFICIALS    AND    CAPTAINS 

Pre.sldent,  Corneal  A.  Davis. 
Vice  President,  William  P.  Fitzgerald. 
Organization  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mildred  Casey. 
Corresponding  Secretary.  Dr.  Albert  Graves. 
Treasurer,  Acting  Committeeman  William 
H.  Harvey. 

.Sergeant  At  Arms,  Sylvester  Patterson. 
Committeewoman,  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Smith. 

SECOND    WARD    RECtTLAR    PRECI.VCT    C.\.^\n.-S 

Joseph  Turner,  Alblvory  Corley,  Sylvester 
Paterson,  Roosevelt  Henderson,  Bernard 
Hlnton,  James  Elam,  Dorothy  Green.  Jess 
Roberson,  Fred  Pratto.  Henry  Davis,  Oscar 
Bausley,  Leon  Albritton,  and  Robert  White. 

Bernice  Collins,  Ernest  Wilson,  John  Bat- 
tle, Harold  Thompson,  Earl  Thomas,  Ronald 
Miller,  Theresa  Boyklns,  Mary  Ann  Newman, 
George  Jones.  Jr.,  Wilton  Moore.  Fred  J. 
Smith.  Willie  Wells,  and  Lester  Barber. 

William  R.  Harris.  Henry  Smith.  Corneal 
A.  Davis,  William  Bamett,  Chester  Hender- 
son, Leon  Albritton,  Jr.,  John  W.  Rogers, 
Lula  Webb,  Nellie  Jones.  Michael  Johnson, 
William  Winfrey,  Edward  Vasser,  and  Clifford 
Stark. 

Ralph  Goren,  Edward  J.  Reed,  Mattie 
Walker,  Edison  A.  Love,  Curtis  Jones,  Melvln 
Barrett,  Edna  Clark  Taylor,  Cortez  Taylor, 
Linda  Lewis,  Jerry  Brown.  Robert  Crawford, 
Henry  Howard,  and  Blaxine  Dogan. 

STAFF COMMITTEE      ON     GOVERNMENT     OPERA- 
TIONS,   WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Mrs.  Christine  Davis,  James  Lanlgan.  Quin 
Romney,  John  Dodson.  Elmer  Henderson, 
Herbert  Roback,  Phil  Carlson.  Louis  Freed, 
Mrs.  Norma  WilUams,  and  Lawrence  Red- 
mond. 

Personal  Physician,  Ellis  D.  Johnson,  MD. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IllinoLS.  1  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  our  late  beloved  friend.  Con- 
gressman Bill  D.iwson,  served  with  great 
distinction  in  this  body,  representing  the 
people  of  his  district,  his  State,  and  our 
country  with  dedication,  courage  and 
with  great  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i^Mr.  Price ^  has  well 
summed  up  in  eloquent  words  the  spirit 
and  the  life  of  Bixl  D.\wson  when  he 
said.  "He  literally  gave  his  life  in  pursuit 
of  the  American  dream." 

Congresman  Bnx  Dawson  was  one  of 
my  dear  and  valued  friends. 
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It  happened  that  during  the  Republi- 
can-controlled Congress  prior  to  his  be- 
ing elected  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ctovemment  Operations  that  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority.  The  following  Congress, 
as  a  re.sult  of  the  action  of  the  people  at 
the  polls,  the  Democratic  Party  again 
took  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  came  back  as  the  majority  leader. 
At  that  time  I  was  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Under  the 
custom  and  practice— not  rule  but  cus- 
tom and  practice— of  the  Democratic 
caucus  I  would  have  become  chairman 
of  the  committee.  But,  coming  back  as 
majority  leader  that  thought  never  en- 
tered my  mind.  It  was  a  particular  .source 
of  pleasure  to  me  at  that  time  to  step 
aside  so  that  Bill  Dawson  became  the 
first  American  Negro  to  be  chairman  of 
a  committee  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  stepping  aside,  I  stayed 
on  the  committee  to  serve  under  him  as 
chairman  and  with  him  as  chairman  and 
to  symbolize  for  whatever  my  service  on 
the  committee  might  be,  an  example  for 
others  to  follow.  In  those  days  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  was  not  as  strong  as  it  is 
today.  I  served  on  that  committee  until  I 
was  elected  Speaker  and  my  service  on 
that  committee  was  not  only  because  of 
the  reasons  I  stated,  but  more  so  because 
of  the  deep  friendship  and  the  profound 
respect  that  I  had  for  Congressman  Bill 
Dawson,  not  only  as  a  great  American 
and  an  outstanding  legislator,  but  as  one 
of  the  finest  human  beings  that  I  have 
ever  met. 

Bill  Dawson  was  not  only  a  great 
man,  but  a  good  man.  I  know  of  no  finer 
characterization  that  anyone  can  give  to 
another,  or  could  give  to  me,  than  that 
I  am  great  and  good.  And  I  might  say 
that  if  I  could  not  be  both,  and  I  had 
the  election  of  one  or  the  other,  I  would 
elect  being  good  than  great,  but  Bill 
Dawson  was  both  great  and  good. 

His  service,  when  he  was  in  good 
health,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
was  outstanding.  His  conduct  on  bills  of 
his  committee  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  ma.sterful.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  that  I  ever  listened 
to.  And  when  Bill  Dawson  was  well  and 
took  the  floor,  the  House  was  given  a 
treat  not  only  in  logic,  in  soundness  of 
expression,  but  in  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion, beauty  of  thought  and  word. 

Those  of  us  who  are  here  today  grieve 
the  passing  of  Bill  Dawson.  Those  who 
saw  him — and  I  can  see  him  now — dur- 
ing the  years  when  he  was  not  feeling 
well,  know  that  he  still  carried  on  his 
duties.  He  was  always  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  both  during  general  debate 
and  while  the  House  itself  was  in  ses- 
sion. He  set  an  example  for  all  of  the 
Members  to  follow,  and  many  of  us  were 
inspired  by  Bill  Dawson,  the  man.  Bill 
Dawson,  the  American,  and  Bill  Daw- 
son, the  legislator. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  expressing 
my  deep  grief  at  the  passing  of  this  great 
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man.  His  memory,  because  of  the  contri- 
butions he  made  while  a  Member  of  this 
body,  will  always  be  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  extend  to  his  loved  ones  my  deep 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  iMr. 
Albert) . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fln-it 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  and  be- 
loved dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation  for 
giving  our  colleagues  an  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league. Bill  Dawson.  I  want  to  join  in 
the  beautiful  sentiments  which  he  and 
our  great  Speaker  have  expressed  about 
this  extraordinary  man. 

Of  all  the  people  I  have  known  I  have 
never  known  a  man  possessed  of  a  kind- 
er, nobler,  sweeter  character  than  Bill 
Dawson.  He  .spoke  and  acted  from  a 
depth  of  conviction  and  from  a  reserve 
of  strength  acquired  by  only  a  few  rare 
human  beings.  I  remember  so  well  when 
I  first  came  to  the  House,  that  Bill 
usually  took  his  seat  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Van 
Deerlin),  Is  sitting  now.  and  next  to 
him  sat  Tom  O'Brien,  also  a  late  be- 
loved colleague  of  the  Elinois  delega- 
tion; the.se  two  men  seldom  took  the 
floor,  but  there  was  more  power  in  their 
silence  than  there  was  in  the  eloquence 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  were  outstanding  men 
who  came  to  us  from  the  great  city  of 
Chicago,  both  of  whom  made  their  mem- 
orable records. 

Bill  Dawson,  too,  made  his  mark  in 
the  House  and  placed  his  stamp  on  much 
landmark  legislation.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  much  for  the  kind  of  man 
he  was  as  for  the  great  things  he  ac- 
complished, first  and  foremost,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  he  was  an  American 
who  was  proud  to  be  an  American. 

In  his  younger  days  in  some  areas  of 
his  life  Bill  Dawson  was  made  strongly 
aware  of  the  disadvantages  that  the  peo- 
ple suffered  who  happened  to  be  of  his 
own  color.  Yet  he  never  apologized,  never 
excused  or  resented.  He  operated  out  of 
the  highest  personal  ideals  and  motives. 
He  had  steadfast  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  country. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  I  was 
a  young  member  of  the  Congressional 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee  and  we 
were  talking  about  the  coming  elections. 
Bill  Dawson  got  up  and  made  the  best 
speech  that  was  made.  He  said: 

You  know  there  Is  a  lot  that  unites  tis  in 
this  country  and  there  is  a  lot  we  can  do 
to  unite  America — and  this  is  the  way  to 
bring  victory  to  the  polls  for  our  party  or 
for  any  other  party. 

He  expressed  that  thought  much  more 
eloquently  than  I  can  remember  or  re- 
peat, but  I  offer  it  as  typical  of  Bill 
Dawson's  constructive  turn  of  mind.  He 
was  always  a  man  of  wisdom — always  a 
man  of  judgment — always  a  man  of 
common  sense — always  a  legislator  de- 
voted to  his  country  and  to  mankind. 
He  was  a  distinguished  American  politi- 
cian, an  eminent  committee  chairman, 
elected  to  office  year  after  year  by  over- 
whelming majorities. 


His  family  and  his  community  fur- 
nished us  one  of  the  finest  Representa- 
tives of  my  day  and  generation.  May  1 
through  these  remarks  express  to  his 
widow  and  to  his  children  the  deep  sym- 
pathy that  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  have  for 
them  and  the  abiding  respect  and  love 
that  we  will  always  have  for  their  late 
and  beloved  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  feel  very 
privileged  to  join  in  paying  final  tribute 
to  our  late  colleague.  Bill  Dawson. 

It  was,  of  course,  also  my  privilege  to 
know  him  during  a  large  part  of  his  life- 
time and  to  recognize  that  he  had  a  long, 
full  and  successful  life.  I  was  privileged 
too  when  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Repi-esentatives  in  1962  to  be  named  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  which  he  served  as  chair- 
man and  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his 
leadership,  friendship,  and  his  consider- 
ation and  cooperation  in  helping  me  to 
make  my  first  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  interesting,  fruitful  and 
productive. 

ALSO  I  want  to  mention  quite  person- 
ally, and  quite  frankly,  that  Congress- 
man Bill  Dawson  and  I  had  a  very  inti- 
mate religious  affiliation  and  affinity.  I 
know  the  depth  of  the  religious  and  spir- 
itual faith  which  guided  Bill  Dawson  in 
his  thought  and  in  his  work  as  well  as 
that  of  his  wife,  Nellie. 

For  all  the  things  he  contributed  to 
his  community,  to  his  State  and  to  his 
country  and  for  all  of  the  love  which  he 
demonstrated  and  bestowed  on  all  of  us 
who  served  with  him— for  all  of  his  many 
contributions  to  his  people  and  to  man- 
kind, I  want  to  pay  respect,  honor,  and 
tribute  and  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  his  eulogy  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  today. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGGS>. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  UlinoLs,  with  the  distlngmshed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  all  the  ether  Members  who  have  ex- 
pressed or  will  express  their  deep  regret 
and  feeling  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  great  Members  of  this  House. 

I,  too,  came  here  a  good  many  years 
ago  when  the  problems  separating  us 
were  even  more  difficult  than  they  seem 
to  be  today.  I  immediately  got  to  know 
Bill  Dawson.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength. 
He  was  a  man  who  sought  to  unite  people 
and  to  bring  them  together,  and  if  there 
was  a  gap.  to  brige  the  gap.  He  did  a 
great  deal  in  promoting  race  relations  all 
over  this  country.  He  frequently  came  to 
my  city  some  years  ago  where  he  was 
honored  and  revered  by  both  the  white 
and  the  black  communities.  He  would 
come  there  and  make  fine  campaign 
statements  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  was  a  partisan,  yes,  but  he  was 
first  an  American. 

I  saw  him  develop  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  He  was 
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a  chairman  who  was  willing  to  assume 
full  responsibility,  but  at  the  same  time 
take  into  his  confidence  the  members  of 
his  committee  through  the  operation  of 
a  very  fine  subcommittee.  So  I  Join  with 
all  the  others  who  have  expressed  their 
regret  and  their  sadness  at  the  passing 
of  a  great  citizen  of  your  distinguished 
city  and  a  great  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MONAGANK 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  the  House  sits  in  grief:  Time  re- 
lentlessly takes  its  toll.  Yet  seldom  is  the 
•;\ound  upon  this  body  so  deep  as  that 
i.aflicted  by  the  recent  passing  of  our 
colleague,  William  L.  Dawson. 

We  have  lost  not  just  a  respected  and 
admired  friend,  but  also  the  singular 
genius  of  mind  and  character  which  in- 
spired the  noble  person  of  Bill  Daw- 
son. Destiny's  own  man,  he  reshaped 
his  times.  All  Americans,  whatever  their 
origin,  are  the  better  for  his  work. 

We  here  knew  him  weh  as  an  able, 
dedicated.  Member  of  the  House  who 
acted  and  voted  as  a  friend  of  the  people 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Democratic 
Party  he  proudly  served  and  led.  Some 
of  us  also  were  privileged  to  know  him  as 
the  chairman  of  a  great  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

I  have  always  felt  deeply  grateful  to 
our  late  chairman  for  his  confidence, 
when,  early  in  my  service,  he  designated 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Donable  Property,  with  over- 
sight of  the  program  through  which  our 
Pedeial  surplus  property  can  be  donated 
to  schools,  hospitals,  and  civil  defense 
units  in  all  the  States.  In  1969.  Chair- 
man Dawson  appointed  me  to  head  the 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee,  which  he 
himself  had  chaired  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. Part  of  the  work  of  my  present 
subcommittee  is  to  continue  oversight  of 
the  donable  property  program.  Chairman 
Dawson's  sustained  support  of  this  spe- 
cial aspect  of  our  committee's  work  is 
typical  of  his  devotion  to  programs  aimed 
at  the  good  of  our  people  at  the  local 
level. 

Bill  Dawson's  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions covered  nearly  20  years.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  fairness,  graciousness,  and 
sound  judgment.  He  was  a  consummate 
composer  of  differences,  with  a  keen  in- 
stinct for  the  right  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sible. His  direction  of  our  large  and  ac- 
tive committee  inspired  confidence,  not 
controversy. 

Fanfare  and  flamboyance  were  for- 
eign to  him.  It  was  always  his  desire  that 
the  committee  speak  to  the  House  and 
to  the  world  through  its  official  reports. 

Yet  Bill  Dawson's  service  as  a  Mem- 
3cr  of  the  House  and  a  committee  chair- 
man was  simply  part  of  a  larger  service 
to  his  fellow  men.  Service  to  others  was 
the  style  and  the  goal  of  his  life.  He 
lever  wavered  from  this,  and  it  kept 
lis  great  reservoir  of  moral  courage  al- 
ways full. 

In  fulfillment  of  his  life's  goal,  he 
;rained  and  disciplined  himself  superbly. 
\  soldier  and  then  a  lawyer,  he  sought 
)ut  positions  of  responsibility  and  lead- 
ership. He  astutely  conceived  a  grand  de- 


sign for  carrying  his  desire  to  serve  to 
fullest  fruition.  It  was  to  bring  the  po- 
litical process  to  his  people  so  they 
might  more  fairly  share  in  the  obliga- 
tions and  benefits  of  citizenship.  In  doing 
so,  he  also  placed  himself  at  their  dis- 
posal for  nearly  three  decades  to  meet 
their  needs  and  espouse  their  aspirations 
as  their  elected  repre.sentative  within  the 
political  system. 

How  well  he  achieved  this  grand  design 
is  part  of  modern  history  and  needs  no 
elaboration  here.  We  know  that  through 
h's  help,  darkness  has  lifted  from  his 
community  and  the  sunlight  of  political 
participation  has  penetrated  to  quicken 
its  citizenry,  so  long  held  beneath  tlie 
shadow  of  prejudice  and  indifference. 

Among  his  earthly  allegiances,  love  for 
his  country  stood  at  the  pinnacle  with 
love  for  his  people.  A  compassionate  and 
sensitive  man,  he  would,  in  reflective  mo- 
ments, speak  movingly  of  his  hopes  and 
ideals.  The  pride  he  justly  felt  in  his 
race,  he  would  sometimes  express 
through  the  voices  of  the  Negro  poets  of 
America.  Their  works  were  near  at  hand 
wherever  he  was  throughout  most  of  his 
life. 

Picture  in  your  minds  for  a  few  mo- 
ments our  departed  comrade  as  an  oflQcer 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
standing  in  the  trenches  of  France.  In 
his  hand  he  is  holding  a  book  of  poems. 
Let  us  now  read,  and  try  to  feel  with 
him  some  of  the  words  of  Immortal  James 
Weldcn  J(.hn.son  from  the  pcem  -Fifty 
Years": 

Pdty  Tears 

Full  well  I  know  the  hour  when  hope 
Sinks  dead,  and  round  us  everywhere 

Hang.s  stifling  darkness,  and  we  grope 
With  hands  uplifted  In  despair. 

Courage!  Look  out,  beyond,  and  see 
The  far  horizon's  beckoning  span! 

Fri:h  In  your  God-known  destiny! 
We  are  a  part  of  some  great  plan. 

Because  the  tongues  of  Garrison 
And  Phillips  now  are  cold  in  death. 

Think  you  their  work  can  be  undone? 
Or  quenched  the  fires  lit  by  their  breath? 

Think  you  that  John  Brown's  spirit  stops? 

That  Lovejoy  was  but  idly  sialn? 
Or  do  you  think  those  precious  drops 

From  Lincoln's  heart  were  shed  In  vain? 

That  for  which  millions  prayed  and  sighed, 
That  for  which  tens  of  thousands  fought. 

For  which  so  many  freely  died, 
God  cannot  let  it  come  to  naught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  always  remember 
and  be  guided  by  the  example  of  this 
great  American,  our  beloved  colleague, 
William  L.  D.\wson. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ulinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Fountain >. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  and 
the  tribute  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Price)  about  our  friend,  the 
late  William  L.  Dawson,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  nearly  18  years.  For  al- 
most 16  of  those  years,  I  served  with 
him  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  commit- 
tee's subcommittees,  and  came  to  know 
him  as  a  personal  friend. 

Bill  Dawson  was  the  first  member  of 
his  race  to  become  chairman  of  a  House 
committee,  and  he  did  so  at  a  time  when 
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competency  and  quality  had  to  stand  out 
above  racial  barriers.  That  achievement 
is  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be 
recorded  in  our  history  books.  History 
should  also  record  that  Bill  Dawson 
was  a  great  chaiiman  of  a  great  com- 
mittee. I  am  satisfied  th.it  he  was  highly 
respected  by  every  member  of  his  com- 
mittee down  through  the  years.  He  was 
one  whose  accomplishments  all  of  us 
admire  and  respect. 

Bill  Dawson  believed  strongly  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  the  people.  He  felt  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
performance  from  those  entrusted  with 
the  immense  power  of  government  and 
that  the  people  are  also  entitled  to  a  full 
accour.ting  of  that  performance. 

Under  Bill  Dawson's  leadership,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
wa.s  responsible  through  the  years  for 
saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  elimination  of  inefficiency, 
duplication,  and  waste  in  Government 
programs.  Even  more  important,  the 
committee's  work  has  made  an  Invalu- 
able contribution  by  improv  ing  efBciency 
in  the  administration  of  vitally  Impor- 
tant Federal  programs  which  were  en- 
acted by  Congress  to  serve  and  protect 
the  public. 

Bill  Dawson  was  a  stanch  Democrat, 
a  one  hundred  percent  one,  who  served 
with  distinction  for  many  years  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  But  he  did  not  let  partizan 
considerations  interfere  in  the  work  of 
his  committee  or  in  his  personal  relation- 
ships with  his  colleagues.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely, warmhearted  and  friendly  per- 
son, proud  of  his  heritage  and  very  proud 
to  be  an  American.  He  had  great  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  race  and  his  country. 

Bill  Dawson  was  especially  proud  of 
his  committee  and  its  great  accomplish- 
ments under  his  leadership.  He  was  un- 
failingly considerate,  generous  and  help- 
ful to  all  those  serving  under  his  leader- 
ship, Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  I 
am  proud  of  my  service  with  him  and 
under  his  leadership.  He  was  also  a  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  person  and 
a  responsible  humanitarian. 

Bill  Dawson  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing congressional  leaders  of  our  time, 
and  he  was  an  eloquent,  effective  and 
responsible  spokesman  for  his  people. 
But  he  did  not  limit  his  concern  and  his 
dedication  to  any  one  group.  Throughout 
Ills  long  and  distinguished  career,  Bill 
D.vwsoN  unselfishly  devoted  his  efforts  to 
Improving  public  services  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  conviction.  I  doubt  that  many  people 
outside  of  his  congressional  district  were 
mindful  of  the  physical  adversity  under 
which  he  labored.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  it, 
and  physical  pain  he  moved  about  with 
great  vigor  and  no  complaints. 

Bill  Dawson  has  left  behind  a  great 
legacy  and  a  great  record  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice, one  which  reflects  credit  not  only 
upon  hiimelf  and  his  family,  his  race  and 
people  of  the  congressional  district  he  so 
ably  represented  for  so  long,  but  also 
upon  his  State  and  Nation.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  this  body,  especially  by 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  My 
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deepest  sympathy  goes  out  Mrs.  Daw- 
son and  other  members  of  the  Dawson 

family. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

POAGE>. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  committee 
with  our  late  colleague.  William  L.  Daw- 
son, but  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  him 
for  a  number  of  years  and  to  coimt  him 
among  my  firends.  I  had  a  great  admira- 
tion of  Bill  Dawson,  as  other  Members 
of  this  body  had.  I  not  only  respected 
him — we  all  respected  him — but  I  also 
admired  him  because  of  his  characteris- 
tics which  have  been  so  ably  portrayed 
this  afternoon. 

He  was  a  great  American.  He  was  an 
ornament  to  tliis  House  and  one  whom 
all  the  Members  who  knew  him  regarded 
as  a  great  and  outstanding  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  add  nothing  to  the 
fine  words  that  have  been  said  except  my 
own  testimony  of  my  own  personal 
friendship  and  my  own  sympathy  for  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  William  Dawson,  of  Il- 
linois, has  left  a  glorious  record  as  a 
longtime  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  Bill 
Dawson  had  an  enviable  record  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  During  his  esteemed  ca- 
reer in  the  House  of  Representatives  Bill 
Dawson  became  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing legislator.  His  superb  service 
culminated  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

I  was  honored  to  call  Bill  Dawson  my 
friend.  We  in  the  House  have  lost  not 
only  a  friend  but  an  able  legislator  who 
contributed  much  to  make  America  a 
better  place  for  all. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  con- 
dolences. I  regret  I  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend those  services  where  his  many 
friends  paid  their  finai  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  the  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House, 
John  W.  McCormack,  our  esteemed  ma- 
jority leader,  Carl  Albert,  and  the  dean 
of  the  Illinois  congressional  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Melvin  Price  in  paying 
respect  to  a  great  American  the  late  and 
beloved  Congressman  William  Dawson 
of  Illinois. 

During  my  12  years  in  this  Congress 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  his 
great  and  devoted  service  to  our  coun- 
try. Bill  Dawson  was  respected  by  all 
Members  of  Congress.  His  steady,  well- 
balanced  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
man  earned  for  him  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  and  he  was  returned  to  Congress 
year  after  year  by  a  grateful  electorate. 

Bill  Dawson  was  a  man  of  courage, 
determination  and  with  a  farsighted  view 
of  the  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

He  was  a  pioneer,  he  was  one  of  God's 
gieat  noblemen. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  loved 
ones  at  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
uie  passing  of  our  colleague,  William  L. 
Dawson,  a  lengthy  and  informative  ac- 


count of  his  career  was  written  by  Mr. 
Simeon  Booker,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  Jet  magazine.  The  article,  entitled: 
"Nation  Mourns  Dawson's  Death  as  Capi- 
tol Flag  Flies  Half-Mast"  appears  in  the 
November  26,  1970,  issue.  It  describes  the 
many  facets  of  this  splendid  public  serv- 
ant, our  late  colleague,  and  I  Include 
portions  of  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Nation  Mourns  Dawson's  Death  as  Capitol 
Flag  Flies  Half-Mast 
(By  Simeon  Booker) 

The  American  flag  rippled  at  half-ma.st 
against  the  steel-gray  skies  above  the  U.S. 
Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C.  For  the  first 
time.  Congress  honored  one  of  its  own  de- 
ceased Black  members — 84-year-old  William 
Levi  Dawson  of  Chicago,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' most  aged  member  and  the  first 
Black  chairman  of  a  major  congressional 
committee  (the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations).  Rep.  Dawson  died  of 
pneumonia  in  Chicago'.^  Veterans  Research 
Hospital. 

For  28  years,  "Bill"  Dawson  commuted  to 
the  nation's  capital,  first  as  the  House's  only 
Black  member  during  the  pre-clvU  rights 
days,  then  as  the  first  champion  of  voting 
rights  legislation  and  a  confidant  of  Presi- 
dent Horry  S.  Truman,  and  later  as  an  aging 
warrior  heading  a  committee  overseeing  the 
spending  of  millions  of  tJ.S.  dollars. 

In  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Daw- 
son changed  little.  He  never  sought  head- 
lines, never  held  press  conferences,  never 
Issued  Information  releases  and  never 
jumped  in  the  front  row  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  "I'm  a  politician,"  he  told  col- 
leagues. "It's  not  always  the  people  getting 
headlines  who  count.  Sometimes  you  get 
things  done  quietly  because  you've  got  the 
right  contacts  and  the  right  kind  of  political 
pressure." 

The  record  of  what  Dawson  did  during  his 
long  legislative  career  probably  will  be 
limited  to  what  has  already  been  published — 
his  courageous  House  speech  on  nondiscrim- 
ination In  the  Armed  Services,  his  early 
efforts  to  Influence  Blacks  to  vote  In  the 
South  and,  later,  his  behind-the-scene  aid 
on  voting  legislation,  his  toppling  of  Mayor 
Martin  Kennelly  in  the  Chicago  mayor's  race 
In  1955,  his  refusal  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral post  In  the  Administration  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  gallant 
personal  battle  against  the  infirmities  of  age 
while  trying  to  hold  together  his  powerful 
South  Side  operation — the  most  effective 
political  machine  ever  put  together  by  a 
Black  or  white  man.  For  the  last  few  years, 
Dawson  was  a  man  rarely  seen  In  public — 
except  at  the  important  functions  of  his 
Chicago  political  organization. 

"He  was  sick  but  his  mind  was  razor  sharp," 
said  an  aide.  "He  was  always  shrewd.  He  real- 
ized what  was  hapi>ening,  and  quietly  he 
tried  to  stave  off  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
work  of  a  lifetime — ^hls  vote-getting  ma- 
chinery." With  newspapers  speculating  about 
the  future  of  his  team — and  its  ability  to 
elect  candidates — In  a  growing  civil  rights- 
minded  community,  Dawson  handpicked 
Cong.-elect  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  as  his  succes- 
sor and  began  to  shift  responsibilities.  For 
the  present,  the  operation  Is  ship  shape — 
not  likely  to  sink.  But  one  point  is  clear — 
no  one  will  wield  the  power  of  the  man  who 
gave  former  clerk  Richard  J.  Daley  the  boost 
he  needed  to  become  Chicago's  mayor  and 
the  most  powerful  politician  in  the  Midwest. 

The  growing  nimiber  of  Black  mayors  of 
major  cities — except  in  Chicago  where  Daw- 
son's machine  became  part  of  a  citywlde 
effort — was  a  political  reality  Dawson  en- 
visioned years  ago.  Described  as  a  "master 
politician,"  Dawson  believed — and  proved 
It — that  Blacks  in  low-Income  areas  could 
be  mobilized  into  a  hearty  vote  task  force. 
There  were  dlfBculties.  Many  residents  were 


new  arrivals  from  the  South  where  tJie  bal- 
loting was  a  luxury  or  a  denied  opportunity. 
There  was  the  abnormal  degree  of  vice  and 
corruption.  There  was  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty and  welfare. 

Dawson's  political  thrust  encompassed 
these  factors  with  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  woo  and  encourage  these  major 
gro\ipings,  from  eligibility  for  welfare  to 
Thanksgiving  baskets,  from  municipal  jobs 
based  on  ability  to  rack  up  votes  as  a  pre- 
cinct captain  to  nomination  for  high  office 
because  of  loyalty  and  financial  support. 
Dawson  was  an  early  foe  of  permissiveness. 
His  discipline  was  hard  and  cold.  No  one 
contradicted  him.  None  defied  him.  The 
penalty  was  exclusion  and  sentence  as  an 
outcast.  Sometimes  his  actions  veered  on 
ruthlessuess,  but  Dawson  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  "run  an  efficient  organization." 

Chicago's  South  Side  was  Dawson's  flef- 
dom — and  no  one  successfully  invaded  this 
area  for  any  reason  without  a  personal  ap- 
proval from  "The  Man."  Even  the  late  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  found  his  slum  program  running 
into  trouble  because  of  Dawson's  decree.  A 
friend  said  that  "King  couldn't  make  it  in 
Chicago  when  his  program  aroused  Dawson 
organization  suspicion  that  It  could  become 
a  threat  to  his  political  survival." 

From  his  Chicago  base.  Dawson  became 
an  absolute  national  power  during  the  Tru- 
man years,  perhaps,  the  only  time  he  main- 
tained rigid  control  over  national  Democrats. 
As  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  he  personally  approved  Blacks 
for  high  office,  from  Judge  William  Hastle 
to  housing  aide  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Presi- 
dent Truman  counted  on  Dawson  for  advice, 
counsel  and  his  ability  to  "control  Black-s." 

During  this  period,  Dawson  experienced 
his  first  disagreements  with  civil  rights 
groups  and  with  Harlem's  Rep.  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  Jr.,  who  bitterly  assailed  Mrs. 
Truman  as  "the  last  lady  of  the  land"  when 
she  accepted  a  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  (DAR)  invitation.  The  D.^R  re- 
fused to  allow  Blacks  to  use  Its  Constitution 
Hall.  Dawson  was  outraged  at  Powell's  con- 
duct. 

He  was  never  identified  with  economic  or 
civil  rights  forces.  But  always  he  voted  for 
such  measures  and  quietly  lined  up  support 
m  the  corridors.  His  real  strength  lay  in  his 
ability  to  negotiate  with  powerful  Southern 
members,  some  committee  chairmen.  He 
liked  to  tell  about  his  early  encounters  with 
Dixie  lawmakers.  He  would  approach  them 
and  say,  "Hello."  At  first  his  greetings  were 
Ignored.  Then  after  a  few  encounters,  the 
Southerners  would  speak,  then  talk  to  him. 
Many  times,  he  would  trade  favors,  getting 
Southerners  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
chamber  so  as  not  to  oppose  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dawson  was  one  of  the 
early  contributors  to  civil  rights  forces  in 
the  South.  He  would  contribute  money  but 
would  ask  that  no  mention  be  made  of  his 
gift. 

JFK    ALSO    OWED    DAWSON 

The  1960  election  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  perhaps,  was  the  turning  point 
in  Dawson's  career.  Dawson's  help  In  Chi- 
cago voting  gave  the  Kennedys  a  big  lift. 
The  President-elect  wanted  to  show  his 
thanks.  JFK  put  out  the  word  that  Dawson 
was  being  considered  for  the  Postmaster 
General  post,  a  first  (for  Blacks)  and  a  key 
political  role. 

Finally,  Dawson  acknowledged  that  lie 
"would  not  give  up  thousands  of  votes  for 
a  single  vote  "  in  turning  down  the  CabUiet 
post. 

The  increase  In  the  number  of  Black  con- 
gressmen also  diluted  Dawson's  power.  The 
Albany,  Ga.,  native  who  worked  his  way 
through  Fisk  University  and  the  Kent  Law 
School  was  a  hero  for  a  generation  that  had 
suffered  through  segregation  and  seen  Daw- 
son rise  to  the  occasion. 
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1  HE     DAWSON    SPEECH    THAT    BEAT    BIASED    BILL 

AttEicklng  the  Wlnstead  Amendment  which 
1  ivored  segregation  In  the  armed  forces,  Con- 
i  ressman  Dawson's  Impassioned  plea  on 
j.prll  12,  1951,  so  moved  lawmakers  that 
E  ame  white  Southerners  Joined  In  to  send 
t  he  amendment  to  defeat  by  a  178  to  126 
1  ote.  The  excerpted  speech : 

"How  long,  how  long,  my  conferees  and 
f  entlemen  from  the  South  will  you  divide 
1  s  Americans  on  account  of  color?  Give  me 
t  tie  test  that  you  would  apply  to  make  any- 
c  ne  a  full-fledged  American,  and  by  the  Ilv- 
1  :ig  God.  If  It  means  death  Itself.  I  will  pay 
U.  But  give  It  to  me.  Why  should  this  body 
j  o  on  record  at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting 
1  world  war  to  brand  a  section  of  Its  cltl- 
i  enry  as  second  class?  I  have  sat  In  the  well 
(  f  the  House  and  I  have  seen  you  gentlemen 
1  rom  the  South,  and  rightly  so,  applaud 
)  lembers  of  other  races — nonwhlte  races — 
'  ,'ho  were  darker  than  I  am.  I  have  seen  you 
I  pplaud  them,  yet  you  will  take  me.  a  citizen 
(  f  the  United  States,  of  your  own  flesh  and 
Mood,  and  brand  me  with  second-class  cltl- 
i  enshlp. 

•'If  there  Is  one  place  In   America  where 

there  would  not  be   segregation,  that  place 

1 3  In  the  armed  services,  among  those  who 

light  for  this  country.  Oh,  I  know  how  some 

I  if  you  feel;   but  there  Is  but  one  God  and 

1  here  is  but  one  race — all  made  In  the  Image 

(if  God.  I  did  not  make  myself  Black  any 

1  Qore    than    you    made    yourself    white,    and 

( iod  did  not  curse  me  when  He  made  me 

:  JIack  any  more  than  He  cursed  you  when 

:  le  made  you  white.  I  would  give  up  this 

1  ife  of  mine  to  preserve  this  country,  and 

I  very  American  In  It,  white  or  Black.  Deny 

o  me  today.  If  you  will,  all  that  American 

I  itlzenship  stands  for,  I  wUl  still   fight  to 

]  ireserve  our  nation  knowing  that  some  day — 

aider  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

-all  of  these  restrictions  will  be  removed, 

I  nd  that  we  will  move  forward  before  the 

irorld    as    one    people — American    people — 

olned  In  a  democracy  which  shall  set  the 

lattern  for  all  the  world. 

"I  say  to  you  who  claim  to  love  America, 
n  this  hour  of  Us  stress,  that  the  greatest 
irgument  the  Soviet  Union  is  using  among 
he  Black  peoples  of  this  world — to  turn 
hem  against  you — Is  your  treatment  of  me, 
md  Americans  like  me.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
his  body  means  to  go  off  on  this  tangent  .  .  . 

Words  of  Wisdom  Prom  a  Master 
Politician 

On  the  GOPs  1948  slogan:  "It's  time  for 
L  change,"  because  the  Demorcats  have  been 
n  power  too  long:  "How  long  Is  too  long 
vhen  a  thing  is  good?" 

On  his  devotion  to  politics:  "Politics  with 
ne  Is  a  full-time  business.  It  Is  not  a  hobby 
a  be  worked  on  In  lels\ire  hours,  but  It's  a 
ob — a  full-time  job  that  pays  off  only  If  a 
nan  is  willing  to  apply  the  energy,  start  from 
icratch  and  profit  by  his  experiences." 

On  Blacks  voting:  "We  have  the  numbers. 
Ve  are  the  largest  ethnic  minority  in 
America  today,  but  we  must  be  made  to  un- 
lerstand  the  power  of  the  vote.  The  un- 
'ortunate  thing  about  it  Is  that  the  Negro, 
who  was  forced  to  come  up  under  a  system 
>f  slavery,  was  successfully  brainwashed  po- 
Itically.  Our  right  of  ballot  has  been  paid 
or  In  blood." 

On  the  charge  by  the  opposition  that  every- 
>ody  hates  him:  "Nobody  loves  me  but  the 
>eople." 

On  his  philosophy  of  life:  "Don't  get  mad. 
3et  smart!" 

On  strategy  applied  through  the  ballot: 
'You're  getting  powerful  when  you  have 
lomethlng  they  both  need.  If  you  have  the 
rote  they  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  yoiir 
loor." 

On  tact:  "If  you  learn  to  handle  the  men. 
he  right  ones — all  men  for  that  matter — you 
»n  get  what  you  want." 


On  money  and  politics:  "I  never  took  a 
penny  from  anybody.  If  you  take  money  you 
become  obligated.  It  puts  you  in  the  posi- 
tion of  owing  a  favor.  I've  done  favors  for 
many  people  ...  So  that  always  placed  me  in 
the  p>06ltlon  of  being  owed  a  favor.  Those 
favors  add  up  to  votes." 

On  gambling:  "If  anybody  Is  to  profit  out 
of  gambling  In  the  Negro  community  It 
should  be  the  Negro.  It  is  purely  an  economic 
question.  I  want  the  money  my  people  earn 
to  stay  in  the  community." 

On  being  called  'Uncle  Tom':  "How  Is  It 
that  after  fighting  all  my  life  for  the  rights 
of  my  people.  I  suddenly  awaken  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  life  to  find  myself  being  vilified 
and  abused,  and  those  who  know  me  well  and 
what  I  have  stood  for  are  accusing  me  of 
being  against  civil  rights  .  .  .  Name  calling 
and  playing  the  grandstands  Is  not  the  way 
to  get  things  done  here  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Levi  Dawson,  l"te  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  First  District  of  Illinois  for  28  years 
and  committee  chairman  for  20  years, 
was  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  politicnl  figures  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  His  In- 
fluence in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Nation  was  enormous;  his  strength 
among  the  voters  in  his  district  and  in 
his  home  city  of  Chicago  was  overwhelm- 
ing. He  dedicated  his  life  to  promoting 
the  welfare,  the  strength  and  the  dignity 
of  his  people  and  of  his  Notion,  both  of 
which  he  fervently  loved.  His  career  re- 
flected his  own  ability  nnd  drive  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
American  tradition. 

Born  in  Albany.  Gta.,  on  April  26,  1886, 
23  years  after  President  Lincoln  signed 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  less 
than  21  years  after  the  13th  amendment 
abolished  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
William  L  Dawson  was  the  grandson  of 
a  slave.  Fortunately,  his  father  Levi 
Dawson,  and  his  mother,  Rebecca,  real- 
ized the  value  of  a  good  education  and 
were  determined  to  do  all  that  they  could 
to  see  that  their  children  received  such 
an  education. 

Working  his  way  through  school,  Daw- 
son attended  Albany  Ga.,  Normal 
School  in  1905  and  graduated  from  Plsk 
University,  magna  cum  laude  in  1909. 
With  50  cents  In  his  pocket,  he  arrived 
in  Chicago  in  1912,  determined  to  make 
his  way  and  to  continue  his  education. 

In  1915,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  entered 
Kent  College  of  Law  in  Chicago.  Even 
though  he  was  over  the  draft  age,  he  In- 
terrupted his  studies  in  1917  to  volun- 
teer for  military  service.  He  was  sent  to 
Officers'  Training  School  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  was  conunis- 
sioned  as  a  second  lieutenant.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

In  February  1918,  he  was  assigned  to 
Company  E  of  the  365th  Infantry  and 
embarked  for  France.  Immediately  land- 
ing at  Brest  the  company  went  to  the 
Vosges  Mountains  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Caldwell.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  training  behind  the  lines.  Lieutenant 
Dawson's  outfit  engaged  the  Germans  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  Marbach  and  Pont- 
^-Mousson  sections. 


During  the  campaign.  Congressman 
Dawson  was  gassed  and  wounded. 

Peace  declared,  the  veteran  returned 
to  America  in  1918  and  was  honorably 
discharged  in  June.  He  resumed  his  law 
studies  at  Northwestern  University  and 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  while  still  a  student.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  the  following  year. 

In  1922,  he  met  and  married  Miss  Nel- 
lie Brown  of  Washington,  D.C.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Reverend  Father  Thomas 
Brown,  then  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church 
in  that  city.  To  that  union  two  children 
were  born,  William  L.,  Jr.,  and  Barbara 
Anne. 

After  having  practiced  law  successfully 
for  several  years,  Congressman  Dawson 
entered  active  politics  in  1928  with  an 
unsuccessful  race  for  Congress.  He  be- 
came Republican  State  central  commit- 
teeman for  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois — which  is  the  district  he 
represented.  In  1933  he  was  elected  alder- 
man from  his  ward  and  held  the  position 
until  1939. 

During  this  period  of  national  eco- 
nomic crisis,  he  came  to  realize  that  of 
the  two  parties,  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Democratic  Party  were 
keyed  much  more  closely  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  his  people.  Always  a 
realist,  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
well-being  of  his  Negro  constituents  has 
constantly  been  a  matter  of  major  con- 
cern to  the  Congressman. 

Having  decided  on  the  change,  he  be- 
came Democratic  committeeman  from 
the  Second  Ward  in  1939,  a  position  he 
held  proudly.  In  1942,  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress and  won  by  less  than  3,000  votes. 
In  later  elections  his  margin  became 
overwhelming.  In  1966,  for  example,  he 
received  91,119  votes  to  his  opponent's 
34,421. 

In  1948,  he  was  elected  vice  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
the  first  Negro  to  hold  this  position,  and 
thereafter  he  was  very  active  in  the  na- 
tional affairs  of  the  party  and  in  shaping 
party  policy.  He  led  successful  campaigns 
to  register  Negro  voters  and  to  persuade 
Negroes  to  run  for  ofQce.  In  1948  his 
fundraising  drive  among  Negroes  played 
a  key  part  in  the  Truman  victory.  In 
1960,  he  seconded  the  nomination  of  the 
vice-presidential  candidate,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  After  the  1960  election.  Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy  announced  that  he 
had  offered  Congressman  Dawson  an  ap- 
pointment as  Postmaster  General,  but 
that  he  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government. 

In  1949,  the  House  of  Representatives 
chose  Congressman  Dawson  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments — subse- 
quently the  name  was  changed  to  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  Ex- 
cluding a  2-year  break  in  1953-54,  he 
held  that  chairmanship  for  20  years. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  9, 
1970,  our  beloved  chairman  passed  away 
quietly  in  his  sleep  at  the  Veterans'  Re- 
search Hospital  in  Chicago.  At  the  age 
of  84,  he  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but 
thankfully  his  last  days  were  comfort- 
able and  he  departed  this  life  in  peace- 
ful calm. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  the 
Progressive  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago 
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on  November  12.  Many  of  Bill  Dawson's 
friends  spoke  of  his  achievements  and 
of  his  character. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  central  and  im- 
failing  themes  that  ran  through  the 
various  remarks.  Those  were  his  selfless 
devotion  to  his  country  and  to  his  people; 
the  real  genius  of  his  political  leader- 
ship; and  the  gentle  but  firm  nature 
of  his  character. 

Bill  Dawson  told  his  friends:  "Don't 
get  mad — get  smart."  He  taught  his 
people  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
Nation  how  to  use  the  established 
political  machinery.  His  efforts  as  Con- 
gressman and  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  paved 
the  way  for  the  thousands  of  Negro  office 
holders  and  the  millions  of  Negro  voters 
we  have  today — and  paved  the  way  for 
the  great  breakthrough  in  civil  rights 
which  has  occurred  since  the  Second 
World  War. 

Bill  Dawson  taught  his  friends  to 
love,  not  to  hate.  He  told  them : 

I  can  hate  no  man  because  of  his  color  or 
his  race — and  if  anyone  hates  me.  well,  let 
him  take  It  up  with  God,  because  God  made 
me  what  I  am. 

We,  his  colleagues  here  in  Congress, 
loved  and  respected  Bill  Dawson  as  per- 
haps no  other  man.  In  the  many  years 
we  have  known  him  we  never  heard  him 
say  a  harsh  or  mean  word  about  any 
other  Member;  and  even  more  remark- 
able, we  have  never  heard  any  Member 
speak  a  harsh  or  mean  word  about  him. 

During  his  20  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  its  predecessor  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures, he  led  it  from  a  position  of 
relative  obscurity  to  its  present  status  of 
one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  House.  During  his  chairmanship  two 
major  departments  were  created  and 
many  reorganizations  were  made  in  the 
executive  branch,  including  the  creation 
of  the  present  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  All  of  these  were  under 
the  committee's  jurisdiction.  The  com- 
mittee also  has  taken  the  lead  in  bring- 
ing about  improvements  in  agency  audit- 
ing and  ac  'ounting  systems,  in  the  avail- 
ability of  Government  information,  in 
consumer  protection  and  in  the  field  of 
intergovernmental  relations. 

Economy  and  eflSciency  were  Mr.  Daw- 
son's watchwords— and  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  first  session  of  the  91st,  for 
example,  the  committee  brought  out  or 
contributed  to  saving  the  taxpayers  over 
$4  billion. 

Another  Bill  Dawson's  characteristics 
was  his  generosity  toward  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Many  times  he 
designated  them  to  chair  special  subcom- 
mittees or  inquiries  into  important  mat- 
ters or  to  introduce  and  manage  impor- 
tant legislation.  He  never  used  the  com- 
mittee for  his  own  benefit  or  aggran- 
dizement. He  devoted  his  life  and  his 
energies  to  helping  others— in  his  dis- 
trict, in  his  State,  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  fine  friend 
and  a  great  colleague.  I  served  with  Bill 
Dawson  in  Congress  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  its  predecessor 
committee  for  28  years.  I  can  say  with- 
out the  slightest  doubt  that  he  had  the 


love  and  respect  of  every  Member  I  have 
known.  His  unfailing  consideration  and 
courtesy — and  his  devotion  to  his  fellow 
man — had  no  boundaries  of  race,  reli- 
gion, or  party.  He  knew  that  we  must  all 
rise  or  fail  together,  and  he  worked  to 
make  our  Nation  a  better  place  for  all 
free  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  one 
of  Mr.  Dawson's  many  profound  state- 
ments. It  was  made  on  April  12,  1951, 
when  he  successfully  opposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  extending  the  draft 
which  would  have  legalized  racial  segre- 
feation  in  the  armed  services: 

The  1951  Amendments  to  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  permit  the  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  manpower  resources  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  born  In 
the  South.  I  lived  there  all  during  the  days 
of  my  young  manhood.  When  World  War  I 
broke  out  I  was  above  the  draft  age.  I  did  not 
have  to  go,  but  I  believed  then  as  I  believe 
now  that  It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  which  he 
claims  citizenship  Is  at  stake,  to  rally  to  the 
call  and  to  give  his  life.  If  need  be,  for  the 
preservation  of  that  nation. 

I  went  to  war.  I  was  convmls.sioned  William 
L.  Dawson,  first  lieutenant  of  infantry.  I  led 
Americans  in  battle^black  Americans.  This 
mark  you  see  here  on  my  forehead  is  the  re- 
sult of  German  mustard  gas.  This  left  shoul- 
der of  mine  Is  today  a  slip  Joint.  I  cannot 
raise  this  left  arm  any  higher  than  the 
shoulder  unless  I  lift  it  with  the  other  hand. 
That  would  have  been  a  good  joint,  hospital- 
ization would  have  been  available.  If  I  had 
not  been  a  Negro  American.  I  served  In  a 
segregated  outfit  as  a  citizen  trying  to  save 
this  country.  How  long,  how  long,  my  con- 
ferees and  gentlemen  from  the  South,  will 
you  divide  us  Americans  on  account  of  color? 
Give  me  the  test  that  you  would  apply  to 
make  anyone  a  full-fledged  American,  and  by 
the  living  God,  If  It  means  death  Itself,  I 
will  pay  It.  But,  give  It  to  me.  Why  should 
this  body  go  on  record  at  a  time  when  we  are 
fighting  a  world  war  to  brand  a  section  of  its 
citizenry  as  second  class?  I  have  sat  In  the 
well  of  this  House  and  I  have  seen  you  gen- 
tlemen from  the  South,  and  rightly  so,  stand 
up  and  applaud  members  of  other  races,  non- 
white  races,  who  were  darker  than  I  am.  I 
have  seen  you  applaud  them,  yet  you  will  take 
me,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  brand  me  with  sec- 
ondclass  citizenship.  If  there  Is  one  place  In 
America  where  there  should  not  be  segrega- 
tion, that  place  Is  In  the  armed  services, 
among  those  who  fight  for  this  country.  Oh. 
I  know  how  some  of  you  feel,  but  there  Is 
but  one  God  and  there  Is  but  one  race  of 
men  all  made  In  the  image  of  God.  I  did  not 
make  myself  black  any  more  than  you  made 
yourselves  white,  and  God  did  not  curse  me 
when  he  made  me  black  any  more  than  he 
cursed  you  when  he  made  you  white.  I  would 
give  up  this  life  of  mine  to  preserve  this 
country  and  every  American  in  it.  white  or 
black.  Deny  to  me  today.  If  you  will,  all  that 
American  citizenship  stands  for.  I  will  still 
fight  to  preserve  our  Nation  knowing  that 
someday  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  all  of  these  restrictions  will 
be  removed,  and  that  we  will  move  forward 
before  the  world  as  one  people,  American  peo- 
ple, joined  In  a  democracy  which  shall  set 
the  pattern  for  all  the  world. 


I  say  to  you  who  claim  to  love  America, 
In  this  hour  of  Its  stress  that  the  greatest 
argument  the  Soviet  Union  Is  using  among 
the  black  peoples  of  this  world  to  turn  them 
against  you  Is  your  treatment  of  me  and 
Americans  like  me. 

No:  I  do  not  believe  this  body  means  to 
go  off  on  this  tangent,  and  I  believe  you  who 
come  from  the  South,  If  you  would  look  back 
a  little  bit,  would  never,  never  again  take  a 
step  to  handicap  any  one  of  God's  children 
for  what  they  are.  I  believe  that  the  South  is 
big  enough  for  all  of  us  to  live  in  together  in 
pe.Tce  and  In  happiness  If  we  can  but  have 
understanding;  but  we  cannot  have  under- 
standing If  you  array  one  against  another  be- 
cause of  color. 

I  liope  you  win  vote  lor  the  Price  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  16  years  ago, 
the  tower  of  political  strength  and  ex- 
perience known  as  Bill  Dawson  came  to 
Detroit  at  a  critical  point  in  the  cam- 
paign of  a  young  State  senator  who  as- 
pired to  become  the  first  black  congress- 
man from  Michigan,  and  from  a  district 
that  was  65  percent  white.  He  renewed 
our  confidence  and  quickened  our  steps 
on  the  road  to  victory. 

As  I  stand  here  today,  16  years  and  12 
black  congressmen  later,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  countless  ways  in  which  he  has 
contributed  to  my  own  personal  growth 
and  enlightenment.  He  has  infused  my 
blood  with  his  quiet  strength,  his  vision, 
his  pragmatism  and  above  all,  his 
genuine  devotion  to  improving  life  for 
the  neglected. 

The  era  covered  by  his  singular  service 
has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant developments  in  the  history  of 
black  people  and  Bill  Dawson  has  been 
constructively  identified  with  many  of  its 
highlights  but  not  always  with  due  credit. 
Let  me  list  a  few:  The  rise  of  black 
political  consciousness  in  the  North — the 
pioneering  of  black  voter  education  in  the 
South — the  recognition  of  the  political 
rights  of  women — the  importance  of 
forging  alliances  with  other  groups  for 
the  common  good — the  decolonization  of 
our  Nation's  Capital — the  desegregation 
of  our  Armed  Forces — the  acceptance  of 
black  political  talent  in  appointive  posi- 
tons  at  all  levels — the  development  of 
black  independence,  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  the  political  process.  These 
facts  should  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
consolation  to  his  grieving  family  and 
friends. 

Only  a  tmy  handful  of  men  have  in- 
fluenced the  implacable  forces  of  our 
time.  To  this  small  circle  of  the  truly 
great.  Bill  Dawson  belongs.  Consulted 
by  presidents,  and  the  respected  con- 
fidant of  other  high-ranking  officials,  vil- 
ified by  demogogs,  resistant  to  dis- 
couragement and  disillusionment,  he 
demonstrates  to  our  younger  rebels  that 
age  and  flamboyant  style  are  not  neces- 
sarily relevant  in  measuring  the  quality 
of  leadership,  that  patience  with  per- 
sistence, discipline  with  determination, 
temperance  with  toughness,  and  humility 
with  honor  also  can  be  useful  revolution- 
ary tools. 

For  these  reasons  and  volumes  more, 
we  pay  homage  to  him  today.  Finally, 
however,  this  occEision  serves  more  than 
the  purpose  of  according  "our  chair- 
man" the  memorial  tribute  he  has 
earned — for  he  has  already  been  to  the 
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1  notintaintop.  It  serves  a  further  pur- 
](ose — to  bequeath  me  his  legacy  as  the 
1  lew  vice  chairman  for  minorities  of  the 
]  )emocratic  National  Committee,  to  be- 

<  ueath  to  his  distinguished  successor 
IJalph  Metcalfe  his  legacy  of  service  to 
I  he  first  Congressional  District  of  nil- 
1  lois  and  to  bequeath  to  us  all  of  his  f ath- 
(  mless  capacity  for  integrity,  dedication, 
i,nd  faith  in  a  system  of  government 
' ,  hich  despite  its  acknowledged  imper- 
lections,  still  remains  the  standard  of 
1  he  world. 

Thank  you.  Bill.  Goodby  and  God 
1  iless  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
(if  us  are  greatly  saddened  by  the  death 

<  if  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Rep- 
1  esentative  William  L.  Dawson.  The  old- 
(st  Member  of  Congress,  his  career  re- 
:  lected  a  lifetime  of  service,  courage, 
]  eadersliip,  and  selfless  dedication. 

When  he  was  first  elected  in  1942, 
Representative  Dawson  was  the  only 
]  iegro  Member  of  Congress.  Later,  he  be- 
( ame  the  first  Negro  to  chair  a  commit- 
lee  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
'  ViLLiAM  Dawson  earned  the  respect  and 
I  .dmiration  of  all  who  knew  him  first  as  a 
line  man  and  an  outstanding  Congress- 
1  aan,  and  only  second  as  a  member  of  a 
minority  group.  In  1950  he  turned  down 
ihe  chance  to  become  the  first  Negro 
1  aember  of  the  Cabinet  when  President- 
(ilect  John  F.  Kennedy  asked  him  to 
ierve  as  Postmaster  General,  feeling  he 
(  ould  be  more  effective  by  remaining  in 
('ongress  as  a  committee  chairman.  I 
1  lelieve  this  was  a  superb  example  of  the 
;  elf -sacrifice  and  integrity  which  char- 
acterized his  political  career. 

Representative  Dawson's  constituents 
demonstrated  their  pride  and  respect  for 
liim  by  returning  him  to  Congress  with 
laajorities  of  over  80  percent  in  each 
( lection.  He  earned  it,  not  just  by  his 
]  eadership  as  their  Representative  but  as 
i ,  leader  for  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
]  lis  career  will  stand  as  a  shining  model 

<  f  patriotism  and  courageous  leadership. 
!  -s  an  outstanding  chairman  of  the  House 

<  Jovernment  Operations  Committee,  as  a 
inember  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
lee.  and  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 

<  ratic  Party. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
tragic  loss  of  this  great  man  and  dedi- 
( ated  public  servant.  He  will  be  sorely 
1  tiissed  by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
ii7orked  with  him,  particularly  the  Illi- 
iiois  delegation,  by  the  constituents  he 
i  erved  so  ably  for  so  many  years,  by  all 
Ihe  friends  and  admirers  who  grieved 
'?ith  his  family  during  the  painful 
months  of  his  last,  long  illness.  To  his 
bereaved  widow  and  children,  Mrs.  Klu- 
( zynski  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
1  latliy  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker!  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
1  tient  Operations,  I  feel  a  special  sense  of 
1 3SS  and  sadness  today  as  the  House  pays 
1  ichly  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
'ViLLiAM  Dawson.  During  my  years  of 
i  ervice  under  his  inspired  and  gracious 
1  sadership.  he  never  once  departed  from 
1  ugh  standards  of  courtesy  and  integrity. 
His  chairmanship  of  our  committee  was 
i  model  of  evenhanded  justice  and  open- 
1  landed  generosity,  especially  to  the 
3  ounger  members  of  the  committee.  Per- 


sonally, I  am  of  course  very  grateful  to 
Bill  Dawson  for  permitting  me  to  bring 
my  concerns  over  many  dehumanizing 
aspects  of  modem  life  into  the  national 
arena  through  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy  and  certainly 
much  of  the  wide  public  knowledge  of 
these  crucial  issues  is  a  direct  result  of 
his  wisdom  and  foresight. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  far  deeper  sense 
every  American  has  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Hon- 
orable William  L.  Dawson.  He  was  the 
first  member  of  his  race  to  assume  the 
cliairmanship  of  a  major  committee  and 
the  distinguished  record  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  is  a  living 
testimony  to  tlie  reality  of  the  American 
dieam  of  equality  and  brotherhood.  It  is 
especially  relevant  at  this  time  of  discord 
and  disillusion  on  the  part  of  so  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  remember  the 
career  of  William  Dawson  and  to  be 
instructed  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  lost  a  noble 
servant,  the  House  has  lost  an  effective 
Member,  and  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 
Bill  Dawson  will  be  remembered  and 
revered  by  all  who  knew  him  and  his 
courage  and  inspiration  will  bring  hope 
to  all  who  follow  him  in  these  Chambers. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
passing  of  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Dawson  marks  the  third  time  during  this 
91st  Congress  that  a  member  of  our 
Elinols  delegation  has  been  taken  from 
us.  Previously  we  were  all  saddened  by 
the  death  of  our  colleague  Dan  Ronan, 
and  of  course,  the  death  of  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen  was  a  blow  not  only 
to  our  State  but  to  the  entire  country  as 
well. 

Congressman  Dawson  was  a  neighbor 
of  mine  in  the  Raybum  Building  for  the 
past  3  years  but  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  and  working  with  him  for 
many  years  before  that  and  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  strong  character,  most 
able,  conscientious  and  hard  working — 
an  outstanding  man  in  all  respects. 

He  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  more 
vocal  members  of  this  body  but  instead 
worked  very  quietly  and  efficiently  for 
what  he  believed  and  for  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  He  received  his  share  of  criti- 
cism from  some  quarters  for  his  "low- 
key"  style  of  fulfilling  his  duties  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  but  Bill  Dawson 
held  no  rancor  or  hatred  of  those  who 
would  criticize — indeed  his  efforts  gave 
strength  to  a  philosophy  expressed  in 
his  own  words — 'to  prove  with  effective 
leadership  that  God  didn't  handicap  me 
by  making  me  black." 

What  a  message  there  is  in  those  words 
for  that  small  minority  of  militant 
young  black  men  around  the  country  who 
never  seem  to  miss  an  opportunity  to 
damn  this  country  and  all  of  its  institu- 
tions. 

To  say  that  we  regret  his  passing  is  an 
understatement.  Our  State  of  Illinois  will 
miss  him  greatly.  He  came  from  little 
people.  He  shared  their  vicissitudes,  their 
stniggle.  He  overcame  his  own  humble 
suiToundings  by  maintaining  a  belief  in 
himself  and  his  cause.  The  lessons  he 
learned  from  his  humble  background 
carried  through  later  on  in  life  and 
helped  to  prepare  him  for  the  position  of 


leadership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  he  was  to  achieve. 

His  life  should  stand  as  an  example 
to  aU  of  the  black  youth  of  our  country 
His  life  presents  a  striking  example  of 
the  opportunities  that  await  those  young 
people  who  have  the  initiative  to  seek  and 
the  fortitude  to  persevere,  no  matter  the 
odds  and  no  matter  the  station  in  life 
from  which  they  rise.  They  should  know, 
as  did  Congressman  Dawson,  that  the 
door  is  open  to  those  who  choose  to 
venture. 

Bill  worked  his  way  through  college 
and  then  on  to  law  school.  After  serving 
in  World  War  I.  where  he  was  wounded, 
he  returned  to  Chicago,  entered  politics! 
and  in  1942  was  elected  to  the  Congress! 
remaining  in  office  until  his  death. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Dawson  and  other 
surviving  relatives  and  friends  take  great 
consolation  In  the  knowledge  that  their 
loved  one  played  a  very  important  part 
during  his  lifetime  of  public  service  ia 
writing  the  history  of  our  great  country. 

I  shall  miss  him  very  much  and  extend 
to  his  family  the  profound  sympathy  of 
Mrs.  Michel  and  myself  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  adding 
my  voice  to  the  many  who  pay  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  colleague,  William 
Levi  Dawson,  I  also  mourn  the  loss  of 
an  old  and  valued  friend.  For  almost  14 
years  I  served  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  During  that 
entire  period  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  since  1965  I  have  been 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

From  the  very  beginning  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  gentle  dignity  and  grace 
with  which  he  presided  over  our  convo- 
cations— a  dignity  and  a  grace  which  I 
came  to  realize  were  but  manifestations 
of  an  Inner  faith  and  strength  that  freed 
him  from  the  shackles  of  doubt  and  in- 
security. He  was  calm  because  he  felt 
no  need  to  justify  his  relevancy.  Knowing 
that  there  was  much  to  be  done,  he 
reached  for  power  only  to  serve  more 
effectively.  Having  realized  it,  he  exer- 
cised it  with  such  absence  of  ostentation 
that  the  full  dimensions  of  his  effective- 
ness may  never  be  known. 

If  he  appeared  to  be  above  the  battle. 
It  was  because  he  fought  without  heed- 
ing the  woimds.  He  knew  discrimination 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  bitter 
residue  in  his  heart.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  responsibility  not  only  to  his  ou-n  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  committee,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and.  indeed  to  all  Americans.  While 
I  have  observed  that  he  was  preemi- 
nently loyal  to  his  own  commitments,  I 
have  also  observed  that,  in  the  realm  of 
politics,  where  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  majority,  that  the  breadth  of  his 
awareness  was  such  that  it  took  into  ac- 
count the  minority  as  well — its  point  of 
view,  its  needs,  and  its  obligations  to  the 
people  it  represents.  Mine  will  always  be 
a  proud  and  warm  memory  of  achieve- 
ments shared  with  him. 

But  it  is  the  personal  separation,  the 
absence  of  a  friend,  that  I  shall  feel  most 
keenly.  Our  association  was  the  sum  total 
of  many  personal  encounters,  each  one 
invested  with  dignity,  mutual  respect, 
good  intentions,  and  good  faith.  He  al- 
ways showed  my  preferences  and  re- 
quests great  consideration  and  fulfilled 
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them  when  he  could.  The  fairness  and 
kindness  he  always  showed  me  will  never 
be  forgotten  and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  when  I  say  that  the  personal 
component  of  our  relationship  with  our 
late  chairman  has  been  a  cherished  ex- 
perience for  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mr.  Dawson's  widow, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Brown  Dawson,  his  son,  Wil- 
liam Levi,  and  his  daughter,  Barbara 
Ann,  I  extend  my  sympathy  as  one  of  his 
many  friends  who  share  with  them  a 
deep  sense  of  loss. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
noblest  standards  of  any  age,  William  L. 
Dawson  truly  met  the  tests  of  his  time. 
A  gallant  and  gracious  man,  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  people — all  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  freedom-lov- 
ing people  everywhere. 

For  those  who  had  the  honor  to  know 
him  personally,  his  passing  is  an  even 
greater  loss.  He  was  a  delicate  blend  of 
power,  strength,  gentleness,  and  compas- 
sion that  brought  warmth  and  encour- 
agement to  those  about  him. 

"Bill"  Dawson  was  a  real  fighter,  a 
man  of  tremendous  energies.  On  many 
crucial  and  controversial  issues,  he 
worked  quietly  without  the  fanfare  of 
personal  publicity  and  often  without  any 
credit,  but  with  extreme  effectiveness  in 
seeking  solutions  reflecting  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  Nation. 

From  the  time  I  entered  Congress  some 
18  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  him  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  His  service  as  chair- 
man of  this  important  committee  will 
stand  as  a  landmark  of  fairness  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  Members  who  served 
with  him. 

He  was  my  friend.  And,  I  join  with 
others  who  knew  him  and  with  the  Na- 
tion generally  in  mourning  his  death. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
mourning  the  death  of  William  Daw- 
son. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  for 
the  past  2  years,  and  to  view  first  hand 
the  accomplishments  end  contributions 
which  can  be  attributed  to  William 
Dawson's  chairmanship  of  that  com- 
mittee since  his  being  named  to  the  po- 
sition In  1949.  Although  the  past  few 
years  have  found  him  in  ill  health,  the 
foundation  of  leadership  he  established 
has  served  as  an  inspiration  for  the  many 
important  proposals  which  have  been 
reported  by  that  committee  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Although  offered  a  Cabinet  post  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  Mr.  Daw- 
son preferred  instead  to  remai.-.  in  the 
House  to  continue  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  District  of  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing his  28-year  tenure  in  the  Congress 
he  served  his  State  and  Nation  well.  I 
admired  his  forthrlghtness  and  integrity 
in  following  through  on  his  decision  to 
get  the  job  done,  whatever  the  task  may 
be.  This  I  am  sure  was  due  to  his  long 
struggle  which  took  him  from  humble 
begmnin^s  as  the  grandson  of  a  slave, 
to  graduating  magna  cum  laude  from 
F^sk  University,  and  the  ultimate  honor 
of  chairmanship  of  a  powerful  House 
committee. 


Bill  Dawson  will  be  very  much  missed 
by  his  colleagues,  and  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  his  family  in  their 
loss. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Hon. 
William  L.  Dawson. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  I  knew  of  his  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  water  pollution 
and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
all  parts  of  the  Nation.  He  was  always 
anxious  to  support  meaningful  efforts 
which  held  promise  for  advance,  great  or 
small. 

Chairman  Dawson  had  a  keen  appre- 
ciation for  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Government  and  he  inspired  and  lead 
his  committee's  examination  and  expo- 
sure of  ineffective  practices  regardless 
of  which  party  occupies  the  Executive 
Office. 

His  long  record  of.  service  and  the 
overwhelming  majorities  by  which  he 
was  returned  term  after  term  testify  *o 
the  considerable  and  detailed  attention 
he  paid  to  his  constituents  and  their 
problems.  Yet,  he  was  never  parochial  in 
his  view  of  great  national  problems  which 
came  to  him  for  a  decision. 

He  served  his  country  with  unusual 
distinction  through  his  endeavors  in  this 
House. 

He  achieved  great  heights  in  his  de- 
voted efforts  for  betterment  of  his  area, 
his  country,  and  his  fellow  man. 

His  wife  and  family  have  my  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  honor  the  memory  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  committee 
chairman,  William  Dawson.  His  out- 
standing contributions  to  our  Nation 
were  not  confined  to  more  than  a  quar- 
ter century  of  service  in  this  Chamber; 
rather,  William  Dawson's  whole  life 
stands  forever  as  a  monument  to  dedi- 
cation, integrity,  and  leadership. 

This  quietly  effective  man  overcame 
obstacles  which  would  have  conquered 
lesser  men.  Espousing  moderation  when 
others  cried  for  revenge,  he  once  re- 
marked : 

The  Negro  is  the  best  politician.  He  has 
seen  and  felt  too  much  to  be  fooled. 

From  the  frontlines  of  Europe  In 
World  War  I  to  the  second  ward  and  city 
council  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  Wil- 
liam Dawson  exhibited  gifted  leadership 
all  too  rarely  seen  in  these  critical  times. 

Those  members  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  under  his  chairmanship  will 
particularly  miss  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
pertise and  counsel.  I  know  how  much 
his  leadership  has  meant  to  me  over  the 
past  16  years  as  a  member  of  his  com- 
mittee. The  simple  dignity  of  this  reli- 
gious man  impressed  us  all.  We  were 
lucky  to  have  him  with  us. 

William  Dawson  became  a  confidant 
of  Presidents,  but  never  lost  the  view 
from  the  city  streets.  He  was  respected 
in  this  Chamber  as  few  have  been  before 
him  for  his  honesty  and  courage.  We 
cannot  replace  him  but  his  example  of 
leadership  and  achievement  will  honor 
his  memory  by  inspiring  millions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  our  colleagues 


In  mourning  the  passing  of  this  able 
man,  this  trusted  friend.  And  to  Con- 
gressman Dawson's  family  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  passing  away  of  Bill  Dawson  is  a 
tremendous  loss,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  district  he  so  devotedly  served, 
but  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Very  few 
men  have  contributed  so  much  in  their 
lifetime  as  to  have  truly  changed  our 
times;  but.  Bill  Dawson  was  one  such 
man. 

I  could  mention  the  many  "firsts"  that 
Bill  Dawson  achieved  in  the  28  years 
that  he  served  in  this  body,  but  they  are 
known  to  us  all.  In  fact,  they  are  really 
not  that  important  to  me  because  I  know 
that  they  never  really  concerned  Bill 
that  much.  Bill's  "first"  wtis  being  a 
man.  And,  that  he  always  was — a  good 
man — a  good,  strong  man.  It  is  sad  that 
more  people  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  really  get  to  know  Bill  Dawson. 
For,  underneath  that  quiet  facade,  was 
a  complex  and  determined,  yet  thought- 
ful, man,  who  constantly  strove  to  move 
ahead.  He  worked  hard  for  his  people 
and  he  served  them  well. 

I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  chance  to  get 
close  to  the  real  Bill  Dawson,  to  get  to 
know  the  man,  to  get  to  know  his  hopes 
and  his  dreams.  I  only  wish  that  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  this  man,  we  can  be 
half  as  dedicated  and  half  as  deter- 
mined as  he  was.  For.  if  we  are,  we  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal. 

The  man's  final  rites  were  indeed  a 
tribute  to  the  way  he  had  lived.  Bill 
Dawson  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  ceremony 
truly  fitting  of  the  man.  It  was  humble, 
yet  proud.  It  was  simple,  yet  powerful.  Its 
participants  were  from  all  walks  of  life, 
yet  all  were  united  by  the  strength  of 
friendship.  Friendship  with  a  man  whose 
actions  had  truly  deftoed  the  meaning  of 
tlie  word.  At  this  service,  John  H.  Seng- 
stacke,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  De- 
fender, delivered  a  very  moving  eulogy  to 
his  friend.  Bill  Dawson.  I  would  like  to 
insert  his  words  here,  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  for  I  feel  that  they  go  far  to- 
ward expressing  what  a  lot  of  us  feel 
today : 

Remarks  by  John  H.  Sencstacke 
I  would  rather  have  remained  silent  on 
this  sad  occasion  and  mourn  quietly  the  loss 
of  a  great  and  true  friend.  For  sorrows  are 
often  better  borne  In  personal  silence  than 
In  the  emotional  outburst  of  the  spoken 
word.  But  there  are  duties  higher  than  per- 
sonal inclinations.  And  I  humbly  bow  to  the 
requirement  of  this  moment. 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  moments  in  my 
life.  Congressman  Dawson  was  my  friend 
when  I  needed  one.  I  shall  never  forget  dur- 
ing my  fight  for  control  of  the  Defender  in 
the  early  forties  when  I  had  to  leave  the  city 
on  a  crucial  matter.  Bill  Dawson  insisted 
that  I  go  and  agreed  to  stay  in  my  office  all 
night  until  I  returned  the  next  morning. 
This  he  did. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  here  could  give 
similar  testimony.  There  is  no  doubting  the 
fact  that  as  Representative  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  William  L.  Dawson  did 
more  good,  more  favors  for  more  people  than 
any  other  man  that  I  know  in  public  life. 

He  went  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  con- 
stituency, outside  the  geography  of  his  dis- 
trict and  ward  to  help  those  who  came  to 
him  when  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  them 
to  bear  alone.  It  is  inspiring  to  know  that 
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p<^lltlcs  can  produce  public  serrants  such  as 
proved  himself  to  be.  I  am  aaylng  some- 
tiling  that  most  of  you  already  know  that 
W  illiam  Dawson  had  a  ^eat  soul.  He  served 
tl'  is  cotnmunity  beyond  appraisal.  No  one 
ever  too  small,  too  poor  for  him  to  see, 
talk  with  and  to  help  In  distress.  And 
through  he  had  reached  the  pLtmacle  of  power 
a  Job  where  brickbats  usually  outnumber 
he  never  loet  the  common  touch.  He 
the  humlUty  of  an  Old  Testament 
pi^Dphet  and  held  steadfastly  to  those  simple 
fundamental  Christian  virtues  of  Love, 
and  Charity.  He  had  deep  religious 
vlctlons  which  kept  him  cheerful  through 
ess  and  storm.  He  believed  that  the  Amer- 
m  people  possessed  the  enduring  qualities 
c  transmute  darkness  into  light,  despair 
hope,  sorrow  into  Joy.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  at  the  bedalde  of  a  nation 
death  agony. 

rwenty-elght  years  Is  a  long  time  to  serve 
Congress.  But  as  the  shadows  lengthened 
his  years,  Dawson's  confidence,  his  hopes 
dreams  were  undlmmed.  The  confidence 
had  was — ^that  with  advancing  knowledge, 
wiu  grow  less  exacting;  that  fear,  hatred, 
n  and  tears  may  subside. 
Mlow  me  this  observation:  We  live  In  a 
that    often    distorts   truth;    a   world 
memory  is  Inordinately  short.  Thus, 
Is  that  men  and  women  after  having  ren- 
"  their  services  to  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion are  often  quickly  forgotten. 

Congressman  Dawson's  life  and  work  won 
hi  n  a  place  in  American  history  that  will 
at;  ind  for  all  time. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Daw- 
soM  was  never  known  as  an  oppressive 
m  m;  he  was  never  considered  overbear- 
in  ;.  Recently,  his  voice  was  not  one  of 
th;  loudest  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Y^t,  with  the  passing  of  Bill  Dawson, 
of  the  institutions  of  this  body  and 
I  ledicated  fighter  for  his  people  is  gone. 
Though  by  today's  standards  he  was 
considered  a  militant,  what  never 
shbuld  be  forgotten  is  that  Bill  Dawson 
w4s  an  outspoken  voice  in  the  House 
he  arrived  in  Washington  as  the 
black  Representative  in  1942.  In 
t  may  have  been  his  finest  hours  in 
pi^Jlic  life,  in  1942  he  actively  opposed 
poll  tax  and  during  the  Korean  war, 
opfenly  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  inte- 
grition  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

CJsually  preferring  to  operate  on  a 
pe-sonal  level.  Bill  often  said  that  his 
mission  was  to  win  friends  for  his  race 
imderstanding  for  black  grievances. 
>  political  philosophy  was  one  geared 
enable  him  to  rise  within  the  American 
political  system,  for  he  believed  that 
blicks  would  pull  themselves  up  in  Amer- 
society  only  after  they  became  po- 
cally  powerful.  His  life  exemplified 
belief.  He  was  a  man  who  worked 
within  this  system  of  Government  and 
ro!  e  to  be  one  of  the  controlling  forces 
It. 

n  Chicago,  where  he  easily  won  re- 
eU  ction  to  each  of  his  14  terms,  he  fought 
Dpen  more  job  opportimities  for  blacks 
won   more   recognition   for  blacks 
within   the  Chicago  Democratic  Party, 
door  to  his  district  oCQce  was  al- 
open  to  any  who  needed  help — the 
people  who  for  years  had  been  dis- 
regarded. There  are  more  black  judges, 
lejjislators,  and  other  officials  because  of 
Dawson's  efforts. 
To  the  people  in  his  district  and  State 
Illinois,  his  loss  Is  a  great  one,  for 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
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did  all  he  could  to  solve  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  problem  facing  us  all. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Congressman  Dawson  has 
brought  great  sadness  and  a  sense  of  loss 
to  all  of  us.  His  colleagues  on  the  Illi- 
nois delegation;  his  constituents,  whose 
loyalty  returned  him  to  Congress  with  80 
percent  majorities  in  each  election  since 
the  first  in  1942;  his  friends  and  admirers 
in  Washington  and  in  Illinois;  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — all  of 
us  will  miss  him  greatly.  The  passing  of 
someone  with  whom  you  have  worked 
and  shared  the  burdens  and  sense  of  ac- 
complishment of  dally  legislative  en- 
deavor toward  common  goals  always 
comes  as  a  tragic  shock,  and  I  think  this 
is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  our  late 
friend,  William  Dawson. 

Bill's  life  stands  as  a  stirring  testi- 
mony to  the  fulfillment  of  America's 
promise  to  all  our  citizens,  rich  and  poor, 
from  every  race  and  creed  and  walk  of 
hfe.  He  worked  his  way  through  college 
and  law  school,  never  losing  sight  of  his 
true  goal. 

He  used  to  say: 

I  wanted  to  prove  through  effective  lead- 
ership that  God  didn't  handicap  me  by  mak- 
ing me  black. 

Few  men  have  held  with  such  dedica- 
tion to  a  lifelong  purpose.  His  success  Is 
measured  in  the  respect,  admiration, 
loyalty,  and  affection  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  the  outstanding  contribution  he 
made  during  his  life  as  a  public  servant 
toward  community  leadership,  construc- 
tive legislation,  and  better  understanding 
and  commimicatlon  between  the  races. 

Bill  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  13  terms  and  was  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Committee 
as  well  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  During 
his  distinguished  career,  he  had  served 
as  Illinois  State  Central  Committeeman, 
aldermam,  and  committeeman  of  the  sec- 
ond ward,  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Committee,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Cook  County 
Central  Committee. 

It  is  a  profound  loss  to  our  country 
when  a  fine  man  and  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant  like  William  Dawson  passes 
away.  But  In  his  lifetime  he  set  an  exam- 
ple of  devotion  to  public  service  and 
leadership  which  Inspired  those  aroimd 
him  to  finer  efforts  and  others,  perhaps, 
to  follow  In  his  path.  Our  country  can 
truly  take  pride  in  the  kind  of  citizen- 
ship that  he  demonstrated,  for  it  was  In 
the  tradition  that  has  made  this  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

We  remember  Bill  as  a  man  of  quiet 
dignity  and  granite  Integrity — a  man  re- 
spected and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  moved  among  us  as  one  with  whom 
we  could  always  communicate,  even  as 
he  championed  the  cause  of  the  victims 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  injustice.  By 
his  example  he  gave  new  dignity  and 
fresh  hope  to  millions  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans, black  and  white  alike.  To  some  de- 
gree, our  whole  Nation  and  people  will 
remember  and  take  heart  from  the  mes- 
sage of  his  life. 


Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Dawson,  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara  Morgan,  and  his 
son,  William  L.  Dawson,  Jr.,  our  personal 
and  deepest  sympathies  on  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  husband  and  father 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  do- 
parted  colleague,  the  late  Honorable  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson. 

William  Dawson  was  an  able,  articu- 
late, and  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
served  this  House,  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  the  Nation  honorably  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him. 

William  Dawson  was  a  distinguished 
and  capable  legislator  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. His  faith  in  the  ideals  upon  which 
this  country  Is  based  was  always  evident 
by  his  word  and  deed.  We  are  all  appre- 
ciative of  the  fine  contribution  he  made 
to  the  development  and  preservation  of 
America. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  in  the  tribute  we  pay  to  our  be- 
loved and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
late  William  L.  Dawson,  who  passed 
away  on  November  9, 1970. 

Our  late  colleague,  who  so  ably  served 
his  Illinois  district,  and  our  Nation,  made 
himself  admired  by  all  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  know  him.  He  was  truly  a  great 
and  good  man  and  one  who  could  very 
well  be  a  model  for  his  race.  Democrats. 
Republicans,  white  suid  black — all  ac- 
knowledged his  ability  and  dedication  to 
what  is  best  for  our  Nation.  To  him,  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Negro  was  merely  in- 
cidental to  that  he  was  a  man.  an  in- 
terested citizen,  a  law-trained  profes- 
sional, a  patriot  who  saw  active  combat 
duty  as  a  soldier,  a  lawgiver,  and  a 
genuinely  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  al- 
most 28  years.  At  the  time  of  his  passing, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  important  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  member 
of  the  House  District  Committee. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  talents  he 
possessed  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  outstanding  ability.  President-elect 
John  P.  Kennedy  asked  him  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  fill  the  Of- 
fice of  Postmaster  General  in  1960.  He, 
however,  declined  this  tempting  offer  and 
decided  to  forgo  that  great  honor  and 
remain  In  the  Congress,  where  he  felt  he 
could  serve  his  constituents.  State,  and 
Nation  better.  Because  of  his  inate  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  he  was  made  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

To  the  approximately  18  million,  or 
about  11  percent  of  our  fellow  American 
citizens  who  are  black,  I  can  say  they 
never  had  a  more  fit  or  proper  represent- 
ative of  their  race  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Congress.  They  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
as  we  have  been,  to  be  privileged  to  have 
a  true  gentleman— the  late  William  L. 
Dawson  to  be  our  beloved  colleague. 

We  shall  always  remember  him  and 
cherish  his  memory  for  throughout  his 
career,  he  maintained  that  his  aim  was 
"to  prove  with  effective  leadership  that 
God  did  not  handicap  me  by  making  me 
black."  We  shall  miss  him  very  much. 
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I  join  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  our  col- 
leagues in  extending  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  grieving  family  and  devoted 
friends. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Honorable 
William  Dawson.  Chairman  Dawson 
took  an  unfailing  interest  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  all  its  members,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  His  courtesy  and 
thoughtfulness  to  aU  his  colleagues  and 
his  close  workiiig  relationship  with  the 
White  House  over  the  years  will  be  long 
remembered  by  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him.  Chairman 
Dawson's  friendly  smile  brightened 
many  a  day,  and  the  constituents  he  rep- 
resented so  faithfully  have  lost  a 
stanch  friend. 

Mrs.  Reid  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dawson  and  the  family. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out his  life,  William  Dawson  shunned 
the  easy  way.  As  a  young  man,  he  worked 
as  a  bellboy  in  order  to  attend  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. In  1912,  when  black  Americans 
rarely  considered  professional  occupa- 
tions, he  was  studying  law  at  Chicago- 
Kent  and  Northwestern.  He  served  in 
Europe  in  World  War  I  and  was  wound- 
ed. And  then,  he  returned  to  Chicago 
to  work  for  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity. He  began  working  full  time  for 
the  people  in  1939,  first  as  a  city  com- 
mitteeman and  then,  in  1942,  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  First  District  of  Il- 
linois. Over  30  years  of  service  to  the 
people  is  an  impressive  record. 

I  want  to  assert  that  Congressman 
Dawson  was  as  true  a  representative  of 
all  his  constituents,  black  and  white,  and 
as  effective  a  representative  as  Congress 
has  to  offer. 

During  his  tenure  of  service.  Bill  be- 
came the  first  black  chairman  of  a  con- 
gressional committee.  He  rejected  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  first  black 
cabinet  member,  saying  that  he  could  be 
more  effective  in  Congress. 

I  served  closely  with  Bill  Dawson  for 
years — as  a  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  imder  his  chair- 
manship, on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  where  we  both  served,  and 
in  the  full  House.  Through  his  years  in 
Congress,  Bill  fought  for  his  humani- 
tarian ideals — for  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax,  against  racially  separate  facih- 
ties,  for  progressive  legislation  for  the 
needy  all  over  the  United  States.  He 
worked  relentlessly  for  improvements  of 
all  types  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
throughout  the  country. 

He  believed,  however,  as  all  true  rep- 
resentatives must,  that  his  first  duty  was 
to  Chicago — to  the  people  who  consist- 
ently chose  him  to  represent  their  views 
in  Washington.  He  felt  that  color  was 
neither  a  barrier  nor  an  aid.  He  was 
primarily  a  Congressman,  and  a  good 
one. 

I  will  personally  miss  Bill  Dawson,  as 
I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will.  We  knew  that  he  would  not 
be  with  us  for  the  92d  Congress,  at  his 
own  wish,  but  such  a  man  would  be  an 
asset  to  the  country  in  any  endeavor.  My 
smcerest  sympathy  is  extended  especial- 


ly to  his  wife,  Nellie;  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter; and  all  of  his  constituents  and 
friends  in  Chicago. 

Bill  was  an  outstanding  Congressman 
and  an  even  better  man,  and  he  will  not 
be  forgotten.  It  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  Congressman  William  L.  Daw- 
son the  sun  sets  on  a  man  whose  life  was 
highlighted  by  great  personal  achieve- 
ment. William  L.  Dawson,  who  served  14 
terms  in  Congre.'^s.  has  had  many  tributes 
paid  him  both  in  life  and  in  death.  Add- 
int;  my  voice  to  these  many,  I  feel  that 
his  life  stands  as  an  affirmation  of  the 
worth  of  the  time-honored  American 
principle  of  freedom,  which  permits  a 
man  through  his  own  industry  to  direct 
his  life  toward  the  heights  he  chooses. 

A  native  Georgian,  born  in  poverty, 
William  L.  Dawson  rose  to  a  position  of 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Negro  political 
leaders  in  the  country.  William  L.  Daw- 
son attained  prominence  through  his 
diligent  toil.  As  a  yoimg  man  he  worked 
as  a  railroad  waiter.  Valuing  education, 
he  attended  Fisk  University,  graduating 
magna  cum  laude. 

Although  William  L.  Dawson  gained 
salience  within  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  he  began  liis  political  ca- 
reer in  Chicago  in  the  party  of  Lincoln. 
Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  fitting  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  cur  departed  colleague  by  recalling 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
death  of  another  great  man: 

His  labor,  his  name,  his  memory  and  ex- 
ample, are  all  that  Is  left  us — his  example, 
vertifyliig  the  great  truth,  that  "he  that 
humbleth  himself,  shall  be  exalted"  teach- 
ing, tliat  to  serve  one's  coimtry  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose,  gives  assurance  of  that 
country's  gratitude,  secures  Its  best  honors, 
and  makes  "a  dying  bed,  soft  as  downy  pil- 
lows are." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of  my 
friend.  Congressman  William  L.  Daw- 
son. He  was  an  able  Congressman,  one 
who  carried  the  respect  and  affection  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  A  friend  of 
Presidents,  he  nevertheless  retained  his 
common  touch.  He  was  particularly  close 
to  Harry  S  Truman  for  whose  candidacy 
in  1948  he  travelled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country.  President  Tru- 
man acknowledged  that  Bill  Dawson's 
efforts  were  a  key  factor  in  his  victory. 

I  remember  especially  his  eloquence, 
his  great  ability  to  inspire  and  move  his 
audiences.     There     have     been     many 
speeches  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  greatest  men  of  our  time,  but  none 
was  greater  nor  more  meaningful  than 
the  one  made  by  Congressman  Dawson 
in  April  1951.  He  spoke  only  a  few  min- 
utes but  he  shook  the  House.  I  described 
that  unforgettable  moment  in  a  news- 
letter I  wrote  to  my  constituents  at  the 
time.  This  is  what  I  wrote : 
Letter  No.  78 
HonsE  OF  Representatives, 
Vfashingion,  D.C.,  April  14,  1951. 

Dear  Frieno:  For  sheer  drama  and  deep 
emotional  impact,  there  have  been  few  mo- 
ments In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
compare   with  that  created  by  the  speech 


made  last  Wednesday  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson  of  Chicago.  The  House  had 
been  debating  the  new  Selective  Service  and 
UMT  bill  for  over  a  week  and  had  reached 
for  consideration  the  provision  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Winstead,  of  Mississippi,  to  give 
all  Inductees  the  right  to  decide,  on  the  basis 
of  race.  In  which  unit  of  the  armed  service 
they  wished  to  serve.  Congressman  Melvln 
Price,  of  Illinois,  had  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  Winstead  provision  from 
the  bill  and  there  had  been  much  debate  on 
it  when  Dawson  asked  for  recognition  and 
was  given  the  floor.  Dawson,  who  Is  the  first 
Negro  to  be  chairman  of  a  major  legislative 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
walked  slowly  to  the  microphone  and  began 
to  speak  very  gently: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  born  in  the  South.  I 
lived  there  all  during  the  days  of  my  young 
manhood.  When  World  War  I  broke  out  I 
was  above  the  draft  age.  I  did  not  have  to  go, 
but  I  believed  then  as  I  believe  now  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  in  which  he  claims  citizen- 
ship Is  at  stake,  to  rally  to  the  call  and  to  give 
his  life,  if  need  be,  for  the  preservation  of 
that  nation. 

"I  went  to  war.  I  was  commissioned  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson,  first  lieutenant  of  Infantry. 
I  led  Americans  In  battle — black  Americans. 
This  mark  you  see  here  on  my  forehead  Is  the 
result  of  German  mustard  gas.  This  left 
shoulder  of  mine  is  today  a  slip  Joint.  I  can- 
not raise  this  left  arm  any  higher  than  the 
shoulder  unless  I  lift  It  with  the  other  hand. 
That  would  have  been  a  good  Joint,  hospital- 
ization would  have  been  available,  If  I  bad 
not  been  a  Negro  American.  I  served  in  a 
segregated  outfit  as  a  citizen  trying  to  save 
this  country.  How  long,  how  long,  my  con- 
ferees and  gentlemen  from  the  South,  will 
you  divide  us  Americans  on  account  of  color? 
Give  me  the  test  that  you  would  apply  to 
make  anyone  a  full-fledged  American,  and  by 
the  living  God,  If  it  means  death  Itself,  I  wlU 
pay  It.  But,  give  It  to  me.  Why  should  this 
body  go  on  record  at  a  time  when  we  are 
fighting  a  world  war  to  brand  a  section  of  Its 
citizenry  as  second  class? 

"I  have  sat  In  the  well  of  this  House,  and 
I  have  seen  you  gentlemen  from  the  South, 
and  rightly  so,  stand  up  and  applaud  mem- 
bers of  other  races,  nonwhlte  races,  who  were 
darker  than  I  am.  I  have  seen  you  {^plaud 
them,  yet  you  will  take  me,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  brand  me  with  second-class  citizenship. 
If  there  Is  one  place  In  America  where  there 
should  not  be  segregation,  that  place  Is  In  the 
armed  services,  among  those  who  fight  for 
this  country.  Oh,  I  know  how  some  of  you 
feel,  but  there  Is  but  one  God  and  there  la 
but  one  race  of  men  all  made  In  the  Image  of 
God.  I  did  not  make  myself  black  any  more 
than  you  made  yourselves  white,  and  God  did 
not  curse  me  when  He  made  me  black  any 
mere  than  He  cursed  you  when  He  made  you 
white.  I  would  give  up  this  life  of  mine  to 
preserve  this  country  and  every  American  In 
it,  white  or  black.  Deny  to  me  today.  If  you 
will,  all  that  American  citizenship  stands  for, 
I  wUl  still  fight  to  preserve  our  Nation  know- 
ing that  someday  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  all  of  these  restrictions  will 
be  removed,  and  that  we  will  move  forward 
before  the  world  as  one  people,  American 
people.  Joined  In  a  democracy  which  shall  set 
the  pattern  for  all  the  world. 

"I  say  to  you  who  claim  to  love  America, 
in  this  hour  of  its  stress  that  the  greatest 
argument  the  Soviet  Union  is  using  among 
the  black  peoples  of  this  world  to  turn  tliem 
against  you  Is  your  treatment  of  me  and 
Americans  like  me. 

"No,  I  do  not  believe  this  body  means  to 
go  off  on  this  tangent,  and  I  believe  you  who 
come  from  the  South,  If  you  would  look  back 
a  little  bit,  would  never,  never  again  take  a 
step  to  handicap  any  one  of  God's  children 
for  what  they  are.  I  believe  that  the  South 
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Is  big  enough  for  all  of  us  to  live  In  together 
li  1  peace  and  In  happiness  If  we  can  but  have 
u  nderstandlng;  but  we  cannot  have  uncier- 
si  andlng  If  you  array  one  against  another 
b  !cause  of  color." 

The  Impression  made  by  the  speech  was 
e  ecirlfylng.  Only  the  representatives  from 
t:  le  deep  South  refused  to  support  the  Price 
a  nendment  and  It  carried  by  a  large  ma1or- 
l(y. 

Sincerely, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
M-ember  of  Congress. 

Congressman  William  L.  Dawson  was 
a  unique  individual,  possessing  many 
tilents  and  capabilities.  He  made  his 
n  ark  in  Congress  and  in  history,  a  mark 
t  lat  will  not  be  erased. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  rise 
t »  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  given  so 
much  to  his  country  and  community,  it 
ii  indeed  difficult  to  express  in  detail  our 
fi  lelings. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress,  I  found  Bill  Dawson  to  be  a 
r  !al  source  of  strength  to  me  as  a  f resh- 
n  an  Congressman.  His  direct,  no-non- 
s<  nse  approach  to  Government  and  prcb- 
le  ms  impressed  me  indelibly.  Through  the 
eisuing  years,  I  developed  a  friendship 
a  id  admiration  for  Bill  Dawson  which 
will  remain  with  me  all  my  life. 

When  I  traveled  to  Chicago  for  the 
fimeral  services  for  my  dear  friend,  I 
h  jard  over  and  over  again  eulogies  from 
p  jople  of  all  walks  of  life  that  made  me 
e  'en  more  proud  to  have  known  and  been 
a  isociated  with  Bill  Dawson.  From  pre- 
c  net  workers  to  Presidents,  Bill  Dawson 
\(  as  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
hun.  His  service  as  chairman  of  the 
I  ouse  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
a  ions  was  a  great  indication  of  how  a 
nan  can  rise  from  a  poverty  level  in 
C  eorgia  to  become  a  great  national 
1<  ader. 

Although  Bill  had  reached  the  age  of 
SI  inset  in  one's  life,  his  services  to  his 
c  )untry  will  be  sorely  missed  and  I  shall 
n  iss  him  personally. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
I  linois  delegation  and  other  Members  of 
C  ongress  in  expressing  deepest  sympathy 
t(  I  the  members  of  the  Dawson  family. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  came  to  Congress,  6  years  ago,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  even  though  I  asked  for  a 
d  fferent  committee  assignment.  I  was 
dsappointed  at  the  time,  but  my  dis- 
a  jpointment  did  not  last  for  long. 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  was  treated 
c  mrteously  and  well  by  Chairman  Wil- 
1  AM  Dawson.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
d  gnity  of  his  demeanor  and  by  the  eflS- 
c  ency  of  the  staff  people  with  whom  he 
h  ad  surrounded  himself.  I  observed  that 
he  had  an  ability  to  get  things  done 
V  ithout  fanfare  and  without  bruising  the 
f  (elings  of  his  opposition. 

There  was  a  civility,  a  courtliness,  a 
g  ;ntlemanliness  about  Bill  Dawson 
y  hich  made  him  an  extraordinary  man. 
I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family. 
I  e  will  be  missed  In  public  as  well  as  in 
private  life. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
i]  ig  my  respects  to  the  late  William  Levi 
I  AwsoN,  who  represented  the  First  Dis- 
t  let  of  Illinois  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
r  !sentatives  since  1943. 


It  was  with  much  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  his  passing  inasmuch  as  we 
were  intimate  friends,  having  served  to- 
gether in  the  Chicago  City  Council  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  also  served  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Cook  County  Democratic 
Central  Committee  for  many  years  and 
as  delegates  to  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions. 

Mr.  Dawson  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  in  Congress  as  the  chairman  for 
many  years  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  one  of  the  most 
imiMrtant  committees  in  the  House.  The 
city  of  Chicago,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
the  Nation  liave  suffered  a  great  loss  by 
the  death  of  this  great  American. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending 
condolences  to  his  family  in  their  hour 
of  grief. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Illinois  have  lost  an  able  Rep- 
resentative, the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  lost  an  effective  leader  and 
statesman. 

William  L.  Dawson,  who  passed  away 
November  9,  began  his  service  to  his 
coimtry  during  World  War  I  as  an  oflBcer 
in  the  365th  Infantry.  His  concern  for 
the  rights  of  individuals  led  him  to  seek 
public  office  and  in  1942  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
served  until  his  death 

I  was  fortunate  to  know  Congressman 
Dawson  as  a  leader  in  the  Democratic 
Party  and  as  a  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  first  met  him  in  the 
early  1950s  when  he  came  to  California 
as  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  At  the  time,  I  was 
the  State  chairman  of  the  California 
Democratic  Committee  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  introduce  Congressman 
Dawson  to  our  fine  State  and  to  its  peo- 
ple. I  was  impressed  by  his  warmth,  his 
integrity,  and  his  empathy  for  his  fellow 
man.  Coming  to  Congress  in  January 
1969,  I  was  pleased — but  not  surprised — 
to  find  that  his  colleagues,  who  had 
worked  alongside  of  him  for  many  years, 
held  him  in  such  great  esteem  and  re- 
spect. 

William  Dawson  was  a  credit  to  his 
country,  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  to  his 
family.  He  will  be  missed,  and  his  legacy 
will  remain  with  us  for  many  years. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  fellow  members  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  colleague, 
William  L.  Dawson,  who  served  in  this 
body  for  almost  three  decades.  During 
these  years  of  war  and  peace,  he  rose  to 
a  position  of  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

He  represented  his  city,  State,  and 
Nation  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  just  as  he 
had  previously  served  his  country  as  a 
soldier  during  the  First  World  War. 
Though  he  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  the  counsels  of  the  mighty,  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  deepest  respect 
for  Congressman  Dawson  as  an  out- 
standing American  and  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  have  been  able  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though there  is  little  more  that  can  be 
said  or  that  I  can  add  to  the  comments 
here  today  by  other  Members,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  tributes  being  paid  to  our  late 
colleague,  Bill  Dawson. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
dedicated  to  serving  his  people  and  was 
motivated  by  a  totally  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  constituents. 

As  he  neared  retirement.  Bill  Dav/son 
looked  back  at  a  tremendously  effective 
career  during  which  he  established  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  legislative 
effectiveness,  political  leadership  but 
most  of  all,  true  service  to  his  fellow 
man.  We  who  served  with  him  as  friends 
and  colleagues  appreciated  his  person- 
ality and  depth  of  character. 

Unfortunately,  Bill  Dawson  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  retirement 
but  he  did  live  a  full  and  effective  life. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympatliy  to  his  wife,  Nellie, 
their  son  and  daughter. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sor- 
row at  the  de-^th  cf  Renr?s3ntative  Wil- 
liam Dawson.  His  passing  on  November 
9  v.^as  a  sad  loss,  not  only  for  his  family 
but  also  for  the  constituents,  commu- 
nity, ".nd  countj-y  he  scr-ed  so  faithfully. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Bill 
D.vwsoN  the.~e  many  years  in  the  House. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  whose  dedication 
to  his  country  was  of  primary  concern  to 
him.  His  untiring  service  to  his  district 
will  always  be  remembered. 

Congressman  Dawson  was  an  Indus- 
trious man,  always  eager  to  confront  a 
problem  and  work  tirelessly  imtil  it  was 
solved.  His  work  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  stands  as 
a  tribute  to  his  able  leadership  and  self- 
less dedication  to  this  Nation. 

Guiding  him  in  all  his  efforts  was  the 
welfare  of  his  constituents,  the  security 
of  his  country,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
family.  With  his  passing  each  of  us  has 
lost  a  friend  and  an  able  colleague.  We 
mourn  his  death  and  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  his  family,  constitu- 
ents, and  friends. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  William  Levi  Dawson, 
was  a  man  whose  career  in  the  service  of 
his  country  was  marked  by  uncommon 
achievement. 

As  the  Representative  from  IllinoLs' 
First  Congressional  District,  Mr.  Dawson 
served  longer  in  the  House  than  any  other 
black  Representative — 28  years. 

during  his  nearly  three  decades  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Dawson  rose  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  a  post  he 
filled  for  21  years.  He  was  the  first  Negro 
chairman  of  c  major  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  born  in  Albany,  Ga., 
in  1886 — the  grandson  of  a  slave.  He 
graduated  from  Fiske  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  magna  cum  laude,  in 
1909. 

After  winning  a  first  heutenant's  com- 
mission in  Worid  War  I,  Mr.  Dawson 
entered  politics  in  Chicago,  and  entered 
the  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  78th 
Congress  in  1943. 

Ail  of  us  who  have  served  with  the 
late  William  Levi  Dawson  are  richer  for 
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the  experience.  His  personal  kindliness, 
his  dedication,  his  patriotism  I  shall  al- 
ways remember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  William  Levi  Dawson.  We  shall 
all  sorely  miss  our  former  colleague. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Mr. 
Dawson  in  my  family  home  in  Blanches- 
ter,  Ohio,  where  he  came  for  the  funeral 
in  1965  of  his  good  friend  and  colleague 
and  my  father  and  predecessor  in  the 
Congress.  Our  next  meeting  was  in 
Washington  following  my  own  election 
to  Congress  a  few  months  later  when  I 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  which  he  chaired. 

I  learned  then  that  Mr.  Dawson  had 
made  the  trip  to  Ohio  for  his  friend's 
funeral  in  spite  of  his  own  discomfort  as 
a  result  of  ill  health  but  that  he  did  so 
out  of  fondness  and  respect.  My  pred- 
ecessor had  been  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee for  much  of  the  time  that  Mr. 
Dawson  served  as  its  chairman  and  they 
were  good  friends,  respectful  adversaries 
and  collaborating  colleagues  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Together  they  accom- 
plished much  through  that  distinguished 
committee  for  the  good  of  the  American 
system  of  government  and  the  taxpayers 
who  support  it. 

My  own  service  with  Mr.  Dawson — and 
he  was  always  that  to  me — was  a  pleas- 
ant and  rewarding  experience.  While  age 
and  illness  had  dimmed  the  strength  that 
had  brought  the  greatness  to  flower,  the 
ability,  the  integrity,  the  graciousness, 
and  the  honesty  was  still  there.  It  was 
those  fine  qualities  and  many  others 
which  had  won  him  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  colleagues  and  constituents, 
advocates,  and  adversaries,  and  people 
of  all  political  persuasions,  races,  and 
stations. 

His  contribution  was  great  in  many 
arenas,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the 
progress  of  his  race  in  the  political  and 
economic  processes  of  our  Nation.  This 
leadership  and  his  other  fine  qualities 
were  the  subject  of  the  funeral  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  for  this  outstanding 
public  servant. 

He  was  a  Moses  who  took  the  rod  and  led 
his  people  out  of  Egypt.  He  gave  them  pre- 
cept and  brought  them  to  the  mountain 
overlooking  Canaan.  He  showed  them  the 
way. 

In  the  moving  funeral  services  for  our 
late,  beloved  colleague,  William  L.  Daw- 
son, one  knew  in  head  and  heart  that  the 
text  which  the  inspired  eulogist.  Rev. 
Corneal  A.  Davis,  took  from  IV  Exodus, 
17,  was  the  right  one.  There  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses: 

And  you  shall  take  In  your  hand  this  rod, 
with  which  you  shall  do  the  signs. 

What  was  this  rod  in  the  hand  of  Bill 
Dawson?  It  was  the  mighty  power  and 
authority  of  the  spirit,  governed  by  a 
multitude  of  divine  virtues.  It  can  be  per- 
ceived through  the  words  of  those  who 
came  that  sorrowful  November  12  to  the 
Progressive  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago 
and  delivered,  with  their  fond  farewells,  a 
testimony  to  his  goodness  and  greatness. 
Hear  a  few  of  these  words  now: 

Bill  shall  always  be  remembered  In  the 
balls  of  Congress,  In  the  City  Council,  and 


In  our  Democratic  organization  as  a  great 
leader.  His  was  a  greatness  embraced  in  peo- 
ple. He  loved  people  and  he  led  in  the  posi- 
tive constructive  program  for  his  people. 
(Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley) 

He  blazed  a  trail  for  others.  He  set  the 
tone  of  his  Congressional  Committee.  With 
ability,  unfailing  courtesy,  kindness,  and  no- 
bility of  character,  he  had  the  re.spect  and 
friendship  of  every  Member.  He  did  not  riii.^e 
Ills  voice  In  anger  or  bitterness  and  spoke 
no  unkind  words  toward  his  colleagues — and 
this  was  reciprocated.  He  was  the  confidant 
and  friend  of  Presidents.  As  the  poet  said, 
•'He  walked  with  kings,  but  never  lo.st  the 
common  touch."    (Chet  Holifield.  M.C.) 

He  was  a  tower  of  political  experience  and 
strength.  He  brought  black  political  con- 
sciousness to  the  Nation.  He  had  patience 
with  persistence,  temperance  -vith  toughness, 
humility  with  honor.  He  was  imbued  with 
fathomless  capacity,  integrity,  dedication, 
and  faith.  It  was  also  a  faith  In  the  Govern- 
ment which,  despite  its  imperfections,  still 
remains  the  standard  of  the  world.  (Charles 
Diggs,  Jr.,  MC.) 

There  never  was  any  faiifare.  He  was  un- 
assuming, practical,  and  realistic.  He  viewed 
part  of  something  as  better  than  all  of  noth- 
ing. He  opened  the  door  to  Negro  women. 
(Judge  Edith  Simpson) 

He  had  a  great  soul.  He  did  more  good, 
more  favors,  for  more  people  than  any  man 
I  know.  It  is  Inspiring  that  politics  could 
produce  public  servants  like  him.  He  had 
the  humility  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet 
and  held  fast  to  the  fundamental  virtues. 
He  had  faith.  He  did  not  believe  we  were  at 
the  bedside  of  a  Nation  in  death  agony.  His 
life  and  work  won  him  a  place  in  American 
history  that  will  stand  for  all  time.  (John 
H.  Sengstackle,  Publisher,  Chicago  Daily 
Defender) 

He  did  not  clamor  for  headlines,  but  black 
men  can  step  proudly  and  speak  loudly 
in  tlie  North  and  in  the  South  because  of 
him.  He  sho„'ed  that  the  system  can  allow 
opportunity  tc  all.  We  have  received  a  new 
thrust  of  patriotism  for  his  sake.  (Denton 
Brooks,  Jr.,  Director,  Human  Resources, 
Chicago) 

He  was  a  Moses  In  the  black  political 
arena.  His  greatest  virtue  was  nls  selfless- 
ness. He  v.as  proud  to  be  black.  He  dedicated 
himself  to  showing  the  way  to  get  for  black 
people  what  they  were  entitled  to.  He  said 
we  must  do  it  through  politics.  He  was 
an  Inspiration  to  the  blacks  in  the  South. 
He  was  a  man  of  God  and  believed  God  put 
each  of  us  here  for  a  purpose.  In  the  few 
spare  moments  he  found  for  himself,  it  was 
often  the  Bible  that  he  took  Into  his  hands, 
lake  the  hynm  he  loved,  he  urged  us  to 
"Walk  Together,  Children,  and  Don't  Get 
Weary."  (William  H.  Harvey,  Cook  County 
Commissioner) 

Some  may  have  thought  him  too  retiring 
and  humble.  But,  once  having  reached  a  de- 
cision, he  would  follow  through  to  the  end 
without  fear  or  favor.  None  stirpassed  him  in 
the  test  for  true  greatness,  which  is  measured 
by  the  question  'How  does  he  regard  others 
less  fortunate  than  himself?'  What  made  him 
great  in  politics  was  his  readiness  to  serve.  He 
had  brains,  ability  and  a  dogged  determina- 
tion. This  passed  to  his  precinct  captains 
with  his  call:  "But  bring  in  that  pifecinct." 
He  was  the  greatest,  the  fairest  political 
leader  this  race  oi  mine  has  yet  produced. 
We  wotild  ask  of  him  only  this,  "Point  out 
the  way  and  then  get  out  of  the  way."  (Fred 
Jefferson  Smith,  State  Senator) 

He  had  rules.  He  knew  that  politics  was  a 
business.  He  said.  "If  you  render  service  365 
days  a  year,  they'll  be  with  you  at  the  time." 
"Keep  your  commitment,"  he  said,  "and 
stick  together.  There'll  be  a  great  camp 
meeting  in  the  Promised  Land."  (William  P. 
Fitzgerald,  Precinct  Captain) 

He  was  an  architect  who  could  draft  and 
an  engineer  who  could  execute.  His  head  and 


shoulders  were  In  the  clouds,  but  his  feet 
were  implanted  on  the  ground  of  the  people. 
Even  in  his  last  days,  he  conceived  and  talked 
about  one  more  great  project.  His  passing  is 
the  close  of  an  era.  Tlie  world  is  better  for 
this:  That  one  man  covered  with  scars  still 
strove  to  reach  the  tinrenchable  stars.  (Rev- 
erend Archibald  James  Carey,  Jr.) 

In  him  were  honesty,  charm,  unlimlt<'d 
energy.  And  great  was  the  loyalty  he  evoked. 
(Reverend  Trudle  Trimm) 

A  good  man's  steps  are  ordered  by  the  Lord. 
His  faith  and  the  healing  power  of  the  divine 
spirit  did  indeed  see  him  through  In  time  of 
desperate  illness.  And  so  he  could  say  to  iis 
all  "Keep  on  keeping  on!"  (Reverend  Clrr- 
ence  H.  Cobbs) 

He  used  the  ways  of  God.  After  a  meeting 
of  the  political  organization,  some  would  say: 
"I  feel  like  I've  been  to  church."  Like  Moses, 
he  took  the  rod.  He  began  to  succeed  and  he 
called  out,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord,  "Let  my 
people  go."  He  had  a  deep  religious  philos- 
ophy. He  loved  his  fellow  man.  "If  any  man 
hates  me,"  he  would  say,  "Let  him  take  It  up 
with  the  Lord."  He  set  the  pace.  He  t;ot  his 
people  on  the  voter  registration  books.  Yes, 
he  set  the  pace  and  today  nearly  1,800  black 
officials  hold  elected  public  office.  (Reverend 
Corneal  A.  Davis) 

Let  us  take  the  ribbons  from  the  center 
pews.  Let  all  who  are  here,  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old,  come  and  be  seated  anywhere.  In 
his  lifetime  all  were  dignitaries.  There  was 
no  separation.  He  gave  a  heritage  to  his 
people.  Tliere  can  be  no  greater  gift,  for  a  race 
without  heritage  is  a  race  without  hope. 
(Reverend  Frederick  P.  Walls,  Presiding  Min- 
ister) 

And  so  these  words  of  tribute  fiowed 
from  the  emotions  and  the  intellect  of 
the  speakers.  Each  was  powerful  and  elo- 
quent in  his  own  way.  And  underscoring 
it  all  was  the  great  soul  of  Miss  Mahalia 
Jackson  in  the  exalted  art  of  her  hymn, 
"You  Have  To  Walk  That  Lonely  Path 
by  Yourself." 

To  what  these  people  have  said  let  .the 
words  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  'wliom 
he  loved,  be  added: 

When  all  is  done,  and  my  last  word  is  s.iid. 
And  ye  who  loved  me  murmur,  "He  Is  dead," 
Let  no  one  weep  for  fear  that  I  should  know. 
And  sorrow  too  that  ye  should  sorrow  so. 

When  all  is  done,  say  not  my  day  is  o'er. 
And  that  thro'  night  I  seek  a  dimmer  shore: 
Say  rather  that  my  mom  has  Just  begun, — 
I  greet  the  dawn  and  not  a  setting  sun. 
When  all  is  done. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  deep  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  a  gentleman  and  friend, 
William  L.  Dawson. 

Bill  Dawson  was  a  distinguished  and 
respected  Member  of  this  body,  serving 
well  his  Nation,  his  city,  and  his  State 
over  the  years.  For  nearly  18  years  he 
capably  chaired  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  first  member 
of  his  race  to  become  cliairman  of  a 
House  committee. 

A  college  graduate  with  honors.  Bill 
Dawson  first  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1942  early  in  World  War  II — and  rapidly 
gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his 
colleagues. 

His  love  was  tliis  House — he  turned 
down  an  offer  by  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  to  become  the  first  member 
of  his  race  to  be  named  to  a  President's 
Cabinet.  He  also  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  of  his  race  to  become  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 
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Bill  Dawson  was  a  man  of  vision — 
(ine  who  saw  and  believed  that  there  is 
( tne  America  for  all  its  people. 

He  was  a  forceful  advocate,  as  senior 
:  ilembers  of  this  House  can  well  attest. 
:  le  was  conscientious  in  his  devotion  to 
I  luty  in  the  House,  even  in  his  later  days 
'  /hen  his  health  was  failing.  It  was  his 
( iwn  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
1  his  Congress  because  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Dawson  will  not  be 
"'.ith  us  in  these  wani-r  days  of  the  91st 
•  "ongress,  but  his  memory  lingers  on  in 
1  ill  our  hearts. 

My  sincere  sympathy  eoes  out  to  his 
'  i;ic  ow  and  his  family  :  .  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
iny  sympathy  in  the  passing  of  the  late 
Congressman  William  L.  Dawson. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  observe 

i/Ir.  Dawson's  distinguished  political  ca- 

eer  for  many  years.  First,  as  an  observer. 

:  ater,  as  an  acquaintance,  and  a  friend. 

He  exemplified  a  man  of  great  courage, 

Hisdom.  compassion,  and  understanding 

i  if  his  fellowman.  Among  his  many  con- 

ributions  to  the  people  of  America  was 

:  lis  organizing  a  voter  registration  drive 

hroughout   the  South,   which   in   turn 

)rought  about  the  election  of  many  black 

:  )eople. 

Being  an  ardent  worker  in  his  district, 
:  le  implemented  many  community  pro- 
iirams  such  as  religious,  civic,  recreation, 
:  md  so  forth,  because  his  philosophy  was 
hat  a  public  official  should  participate 
:n  all  positive  endeavors  in  community 
:ife. 

Being  the  senior  statesman  that  he 
'  I  as,  I  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Dawsons 
liook  of  practical  politics  many  times. 
His  warm  personality  won  the  love  of 
:  nany  people.  One  of  his  famous  sayings 
in  which  he  will  always  be  remembered 
liy  is  "Don't  get  mad,  get  smart." 

He  will  be  sorrily  missed  in  behalf  of 
I  Jl  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
]  Mstrict  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
j  esent. 

My  wife,  Mrs.  Collins,  my  son,  Kevin, 
I  nd  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
1  he  bereaved  family.  The  name  of  Wil- 
1  lAM  L.  Dawson  will  live  on  in  the  minds 
i  nd  hearts  of  the  people  forever. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  of  Illinois  for  providing 
t  his  opportunity  for  us  to  join  in  tribute 
ta  the  memory  of  a  great  Illinoisan  and 
i  great  American,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
iiAM  L.  Dawson,  Representative  in  Con- 
tress  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
1  iiry  from  the  First  District  of  Illinois. 

When  Bill  Dawson  first  came  to 
(  ongress  he  was  the  only  black  Member 
c  f  this  body.  With  rare  political  acumen, 
I  e  quietly  and  effectively  worked  to  im- 
{ rove  the  status  of  black  people  not  only 
i  1  his  own  district  on  Chicago's  teeming 
South  Side  but  also  throughout  the 
1  rnited  States. 

Bill  Dawson  did  more  to  assure  pas- 
sige  of  civil  rights  legislation  than  some 
cf  those  who  got  the  publicity  for  it. 
That  was  the  way  he  worked.  He  was 
iiterested  only  in  getting  the  job  done. 
I[e  cared  little  if  others  captured  the 
i  eadlines. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
Hill  Dawson  will  not  be  remembered 
8  jlely  for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 


racial  justice.  He  also  will  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  one  of  the  great  committee  chairmen 
of  our  time.  For  almost  20  years  he  pre- 
sided with  wisdom  and  skill  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Department. 
Although  I  never  served  on  that  com- 
mittee, my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  were  privileged  to  serve  under 
Bill  Dawson's  leadership  have  always 
spoken  well  of  his  qualities  of  judgment 
and  his  fairnecs. 

With  Bill  Dawson's  passing,  I  believe 
t'nat  we,  and  tho=;e  who  follow  us,  can 
draw  inspiration  from  his  great  career. 
Mrs  Sprinfirer  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  fami'y. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  served  in 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  v/hich  was 
chaired  by  the  late  William  Dawson.  He 
was  a  good  and  kindly  man,  who  loved 
the  Congress  and  the  committee  which 
he  headed.  Although  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  I 
found  that  he  would  put  the  interest  of 
our  country  above  that  of  party  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  public  good.  His  service 
in  Congress  was  a  credit  to  our  Nation 
and  wc  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  late  William 
L.  Dawson,  who  passed  away  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  He  was  a  warm  and  genuine  human 
being  who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow  man  and  his  coun- 
try. Few  who  have  come  to  Congress  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  degree  of 
respect  and  appreciation  which  was  ac- 
corded to  Congressman  Dawson  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  few  in 
public  life  have  been  so  highly  regarded 
by  people  of  all  walks  of  life. 

As  we  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented 
the  Hrst  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois for  28  years  in  this  Chamber,  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  accomplishments  of  this 
very  able  legislator,  for  they  were  many 
and  the  caliber  of  his  accomplishments 
was  outstanding. 

Representative  Dawson  was  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. His  contribution  to  this  important 
committee's  work  was  outstanding,  and 
of  an  enduring  quality  which  will  not  be 
forgotten.  He  served  with  exceptional 
dedication  as  a  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

I  was  proud  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
through  the  many  years  which  we  spent 
here  together.  It  is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  now  honor  his  memory  and  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  Congressman  Dawson's 
family  and  in  assuring  them  he  will  long 
remain  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  fondness  and  great  respect  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  William  L. 
Dawson.  Congressman  Dawson  presided 
over  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  as  Its  chairman  for  almost  20 
years.  I  feel  particularly  privileged  in 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  this  distinguished  public  servant  on 
that  committee. 
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William  Dawson's  long  career  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  was 
marked  by  dedicated  work  and  able 
leadership  on  behalf  of  his  country  as 
well  as  his  own  constituents  from  the 
First  District  of  Illinois.  He  will  also 
be  remembered  well  for  his  commendable 
and  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion's black  citizens. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  has  felt 
a  great  lo.<!s  with  the  passing  of  Willum 
Dawso'i.  but  he  shall  long  be  remembered 
in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Spc-?iker.  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  be  pre.sent  en  the  floor  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, December  1,  to  participate  in  the 
eulogy  of  our  departed  collen^ue.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Dawson. 

In  my  years  here  as  a  fellow  Member, 
I  regarded  him  f  rst  as  my  friend,  then 
as  a  counselor  upon  whom  I  could  al- 
ways depend  for  frood  advice,  and  finally 
as  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  colleague  was 
respected  not  only  by  those  from  the 
area  in  w-hich  he  lived,  but  by  the  entire 
country.  He  was  respected  not  only  by 
his  black  colleagues  but  by  every  one  of 
his  white  colleagues.  The  reason  he  en- 
joyed such  great  respect  was  that  he 
se\-ved  the  people  of  his  district,  his  State 
and  his  country  from  1943  until  he  de- 
parted this  life  on  November  9, 1970,  with 
dedication  and  outstanding  ability.  He 
was  honored  to  become  the  first  man  of 
his  race  to  be  chairman  of  a  major  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  offered  the  post  of  a  Cabinet 
Member  by  President  Kennedy.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  He  had 
a  distinguished  and  enviable  public 
career.  Few  men  have  received  the  honors 
and  tributes  that  were  his. 

One  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my 
time  here  in  Congress  was  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Government  Oper- 
atiorLs  Committee  headed  by  our  late 
colleague  as  chairman.  He  was  a  good 
chairman.  He  was  a  fair  chairman.  In 
our  meetings  of  the  full  committee, 
everyone  who  asked  to  be  recognized  was 
certain  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  recog- 
nition without  being  gavelled  down,  over- 
looked or  ignored  as  sometimes  happens 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

One  of  the  greatest  experiences  in  my 
time  here  in  Congress  has  been  those  in- 
stances in  which  I  sat  beside  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  engage  in  leisurely 
conversation.  We  talked  of  some  of  the 
happenings  when  he  first  became  a  Mem- 
ber and  also  some  of  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  his  early  years  as  a  political 
leader  in  the  city  of  Cliicago.  I  learned 
then  that  he  was  one  who  was  not  afraid 
to  be  called  a  politician.  He  regarded 
politics  not  as  a  hobby  to  be  worked  on 
in  leisure  hours,  but  a  full  time  job  in 
which  if  one  is  to  become  successful,  he 
must  be  willing  to  apply  all  of  his  ener- 
gies every  day  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  words  of  wisdom  that  I 
learned  in  my  conversations  with  him  in- 
cluded the  admonition  that  it  never  paid 
to  get  mad  no  matter  how  Impatient  and 
how  irritated  one  may  become.  Instead, 
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he  argued  that  the  way  to  get  what  you 
want  was  not  thiough  loss  of  temper  but 
a  constant  application  of  tact. 

Mr.  Dawson's  conduct  of  his  life  proved 
that  what  he  said  in  our  conversations  as 
v.e  sat  together  on  the  floor,  he  meant. 
He  practiced  the  pilnciples  he  said  he 
believed  in.  He  was  not  a  flamboyant 
person.  He  was  a  gracious  man  and  even 
appeared  to  be  retiring.  But  as  a  former 
soldier  and  later  as  a  lawyer,  he  proved 
he  was  not  afraid  to  fight.  I  am  convinced 
he  understood  well  the  lecislative  process 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  art  of  the 
possible.  While  he  never  ran  from  a  fight, 
he  was  a  resolver  of  differences  between 
colleagues.  He  believed  that  all  of  the 
reports  issued  by  his  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  should  re- 
flect moderation  rather  than  any  possible 
suggestion  of  extremism. 

In  my  own  mind  I  am  convinced  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  under  the  leadership  of  our 
late  Chairman  Bill  Dawson  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  saving  of  millions  of 
dollars  through  the  elimination  of  ineffi- 
ciency, duplication,  and  waste  in  Govern- 
ment programs.  It  was  a  high  honor  for 
me  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee 
imder  his  leadership. 

Bill  Dawson  leaves  behind  a  great  leg- 
acy. He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this 
body.  He  is  gone,  but  because  of  the  con- 
tributions he  made  while  a  Member  of 
this  body,  he  will  always  retain  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  My  sympathy  goes 
to  Mrs.  Dawson  and  the  members  of  the 
Dawson  family. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  moum  the 
passing  of  a  great  American,  our  dear 
friend  and  long-time  colleague,  William 
Levi  Dawson  of  Illinois. 

Congressman  Dawson's  long  and  bril- 
liant career  of  public  service  is  of  historic 
proportions.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1942,  at  that 
time  the  only  Negro  serving  in  this  great 
body.  He  was  the  first  Negro  chairman 
of  a  major  congressional  committee — the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations — 
in  wlilch  capacity  he  has  served  so  ably 
over  the  years. 

Bill  Dawson  was  born  in  April  1886,  in 
Albany,  Ga.  He  attended  public  schools 
and  was  graduated  from  Albany  Normal 
School  in  1905  and  from  Fish  University 
in  1909.  During  World  War  I,  he  served 
overseas  as  a  first  lieutenant  with  the 
367th  Infantry  with  distinction,  and  was 
gased  and  wounded.  Having  moved  to 
Chicago  prior  to  the  war,  he  attended 
Kent  College  of  Law  and  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1920  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Chicago.  During  the  1930's.  Bill  Dawson 
was  elected  as  an  alderman  and  became 
one  of  Chicago's  outstanding  political 
leaders  before  his  subsequent  election  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Dawson  was  an 
effective  legislator  and  responsible 
spokesman  for  his  constituency  and  for 
Negro  Americans  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  helped  create  more  job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes,  he  fought  against 
unjust  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, housing,  and  access  to  pubUc 
lacUities.  He  pioneered  the  initial  fights 


for  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voting.  He  sparked  the  fight  for 
integration  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Bill  Dawson  did  not  seek  headlines 
nor  did  he  seek  personal  glory  for 
his  many  legislative  accomplishments. 
Quietly,  efficiently,  and  using  his  great 
personal  persuasion,  he  was  able  to  make 
highly  significant  contributions  for  the 
well-being  of  all  Americans — regardless 
of  their  color,  economic  position,  or  other 
superficial  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  our  friend 
in  the  difficult  times  ahead.  We  can  all 
take  a  lesson  from  the  dedicated  example 
he  has  set  for  service  in  this  body. 

I  extend  to  liis  widow-,  Nellie,  his  son, 
William,  Jr.,  and  his  daughter,  Barbara, 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  for  their  loss — 
which  is  ours  and  the  Nation's  as  well. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
this  House  of  Representatives  suffered  an 
irreplacable  loss.  Bill  Dawson,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  almost  three  decades, 
has  bequeathed  to  all  of  us  the  strength 
and  conviction  of  a  man  of  principle  who 
enjoyed  his  career  as  Representative  of 
Illinois  First  District. 

Bill  Dawson  arrived  in  Washington  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  in  1943,  at  the 
height  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II.  He 
set  to  work  quietly  and  effectively  to 
make  his  service  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  Nation  an  exam- 
ple to  his  colleagues. 

He  was  a  friend  of  five  American  Presi- 
dents. 

As  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
civil-rights  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  past  20  years,  his  name  is 
revered  by  all  those  who  know  the  depth 
of  his  integrity  and  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans.  He  was 
not  one  to  make  speeches,  but  often  I  no- 
ticed how  Congressmen  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  seek  him  out  quietly 
as  he  sat  on  the  floor,  asking  his  advice 
on  a  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Bill  Dawson  was  without  question  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  for  social  progress 
in  this  century.  Many  today  eagerly 
claim  credit  for  ideas  that  were  his,  for 
legislation  that  he  initiated,  and  for  the 
hard  work  that  resulted  in  the  signif- 
icant laws  of  our  time. 

We  will  miss  his  quiet  friendship,  his 
honor,  his  belief  in  the  possible.  He  was 
a  wise  man  who  carried  his  years  and  his 
seniority  with  patience  and  gentle  hu- 
mor. This  House  of  Representatives  has 
lost  a  giant  and  each  of  us  has  lost  a  good 
and  remarkable  friend. 

Contemporary  chroniclers  were  unable 
to  comprehend  the  enormity  of  Bill 
Dawson's  contribution  to  hit  fellow  man. 
We  shall  leave  to  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture the  task  of  placing  into  proper  per- 
spective the  work  of  the  giant  in  man's 
struggle  for  freedom,  equality,  and  dig- 
nity. Mrs.  Pucinski  joins  me  in  express- 
ing our  condolences  to  the  family  of 
William  Dawson.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  a  period  of  27  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson  represented  the  people 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  and  the  hopes  of  millions  of  other 
Americans. 

The  grsuidson  of  a  slave.  Bill  Dawson 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  in  college 


and  law  school  and  served  6  years  on  the 
Chicago  City  Council.  When  he  came  to 
Congress  in  1943  he  was  already  very 
much  aware  of  the  horrendous  problems 
facing  urban  communities.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  Bill  Dawson  won 
friendship  and  respect  and  became  a 
nationally  known  figure — not  because  he 
w  as  the  first  black  man  to  be  made  chair- 
man of  a  major  House  committee  but 
because  of  his  beliefs,  integrity,  and  de- 
termination to  make  America  a  better 
place  for  all  Americans.  He  was  a  fighter 
for  racial  justice  and  equality  long  before 
those  issues  became  popular.  He  knew 
from  firsthand,  bitter  experience  what 
prejudice  meant.  Bill  Dawson  served  his 
country  his  whole  Ufe;  in  the  Army,  in  his 
community,  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  is  a  better  place  for 
his  long  presence.  We  owe  him  much. 
And  we  will  miss  him.  To  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter, and  son  and  family  I  offer  my  deep- 
est sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  pubhc  service  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  RECENTLY  ENACT- 
ED RAIL  PASSENGER  ACT  AND 
DESIGNATION  OF  BASIC  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  and  requested  this  spe- 
cial order  this  afternoon  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  recently 
enacted  Rail  Passenger  Act  and  sjiecifi- 
cally  the  designation  of  the  basic  system 
which  was  accomplished  by  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe  and  released 
yesterday. 

I  have  asked  that  the  charts  that  were 
used  at  the  briefing  by  Secretary  'Volpe 
yesterday  for  Members  of  the  House  be 
made  available  to  all  Members,  and  the 
charts  are  present  on  the  floor  today. 
These  charts  indicate  not  only  the  end 
points  of  the  16  basic  city  pair  system 
that  has  been  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  they  also  indicate  the  options 
which  are  available  as  routes  under  this 
system. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  act  this  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  because  under  section 
201  Ihe  Secretary  is  required  first  to  iden- 
tify the  end  points  of  the  system  and  then 
to  identify  all  routes  under  which  service 
may  be  provided.  This  is  important  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  contacting 
their  constituents,  because  they  have  30 
days  from  yestarday  within  which  to 
comment  on  whether  or  not  they  believe 
that  system  is  adequate  and  to  make 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
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lary  of  Transportation  as  to  how  the 
!  ystem  should  be  changed  If  they  believe 
It  should  be  changed. 

The  Secretary  then  has  30  days  wlth- 
IQ  which  to  act  on  these  recommenda- 
I  ions  and  he  must  file  in  writing  whether 
(ir  not  he  is  going  to  accept  the  rec- 
(  mmendations  or  reject  them,  and,  if  he 
15  going  to  reject  them,  the  reasons  for 
his  rejection. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Members  of 
1  he  House  and  particularly  to  be  certain 
it  is  in  the  Record  that  this  is  not  a 
panacea  which  has  been  created. 

For  nearly  a  year  Congress  has 
i.restled  with  the  problem  of  whether 
c  r  not  there  will  be  any  passenger  serv- 
i  :e  at  all  in  the  United  States.  There  have 
leen  recommendations  by  a  niunber  of 
I  eople  that  the  railroad  passenger  sys- 
tem be  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence. 
We  have  rejected  this  in  the  Congress. 
]  n  particular,  the  Members  of  the  House 
('ommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
t  se  on  Commerce  have  worked  for  many, 
riany  months — and  a  number  of  them 
£  re  present  on  the  floor  today  and  will 
riake  some  specific  comments  about 
t  his — and  have  chosen  to  create  a  COM 
5  .^T  type  corporation  that  will  take  over 
and  run  the  railroad  passenger  system 
c  f  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
t  ress  of  the  United  States — and  the  stat- 
i  te  signed  by  the  President — the  Secre- 
t  iry  yesterday  did  designate  a  basic  sys- 
t  ;m.  To  my  left  is  the  designation  which 
i  as  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
T  ransportation,  presented  in  chart  form. 

Within  30  days  the  ICC,  the  State  com- 
E  dsslons,  railway  labor,  and  the  railroad 
tidustry  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
rient  on  this  system.  Individual  Mem- 
t  ers  of  the  Congress,  I  know,  will  be  com- 
r  lenting  on  it,  and  others  have  indicated 
t  ley  wish  to  have  their  comments  made 
ti  writing.  Later  duiing  this  special 
c  rder  I  will  see  that  those  comments  are 
p  laced  in  the  Record. 

The  corporation  prior  to  May  1  of  next 
year  will  be  offering  a  contract  to  each 
railroad  operating  intercity  passenger 
t  rains.  If  they  accept  the  contract,  it  will 
allow  those  railroads  to  discontinue  any 
passenger  service  which  they  are  pres- 
ently operating. 

Upon  entering  into  the  contract,  the 
riilroad  will  be  allowed  to  discontinue 
tie  passenger  trains  by  giving  30  days 
rotice  under  section  13 (a)  of  the  Inter- 
£  ate  Commerce  Act,  and  will  also  be 
€  atering  into  a  contract  with  this  cor- 
p  oration  to  run  certain  passenger  service. 

This  approach  is  a  final,  very  hard 
c  ^mpromise  as  to  how  to  maintain  some 
f  jrm  of  national  rail  i>assenger  system. 

I  have  some  basic  questions  about  this 
system,  but  I  do  want  to  recognize  the 
f  let  of  the  dlEBcult  work  that  has  gone 
lito  this  by  Members  of  Congress,  by 
J  [embers  of  the  House  who  have  sp)ent 
lours  and  weeks  and  months — some  on 
tie  committee:  some  not  on  the  com- 
E  littee — trjring  to  preserve  some  form  of 
I  assenger  system. 

My  basic  problem  with  the  system  as 
1  has  been  designated — and  I  wUl  be 
making  recommendations  to  my  State 
c  jmmission,  as  I  hopie  some  other  Mem  - 


bers  will  be  to  theirs — is  that  there  ap- 
pear to  be  two  gaps  in  the  system. 

The  first  is  between  New  Orleans  and 
Los  Angeles.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
connection  across  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  the  past  there  has  been. 

The  second  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection north  and  south  along  the  west 
coast,  basically  from  Canada  to  San 
Diego. 

I  know  other  Members  will  be  com- 
menting on  this,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  State  commissions  will  comment 
on  it  and  in  specific  fashion;  for  exam- 
ple, asking  "Is  a  roadbed  available?"  or 
"What  are  the  cost  factors  involved?"  or 
"Do  we  have  a  respjonse  from  the  Secre- 
tai-j-  of  Transportation  as  to  why  these 
tT\-o  particular  gaps  are  there?" 

I  have  read  the  articles  in  the  press. 
There  appears  in  the  Evening  Star  for 
today  an  article  which  indicates  that 
certain  portions  of  this  system  were  elim- 
inated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
by  recommendation  from  White  House 
aides.  I  believe  that  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  should  inquire  about  how  the 
system  exists  and  whether  we  believe 
certain  parts  should  be  restored,  so  that 
we  know  if  a  pwrtion  has  been  omitted 
why  it  has  been  omitted. 

Another  shortcoming — and  I  know 
this  will  interest  some  of  our  friends  in 
the  Northeast,  particularly  in  what  has 
been  referred  to  sometimes  as  the  tennis 
racket  which  exists  between  New  York, 
Providence,  Boston,  ana  Springfield,  in 
other  words,  the  alternative  routes  that 
exist  in  this  area — is  knowledge  of  what 
type  of  service  is  contemplated  and 
loiowledge  of  some  of  the  factors  that 
went  into  this  designation.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult conscientiously  to  evaluate  this 
preliminary  system  when  we  do  not  have 
all  of  the  cost  factors  involved  before  us. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  a 
briefing  indicated  a  basic  decision  had 
been  made  that  no  route  would  be  con- 
tinued if  it  were  to  show  a  loss  of  more 
than  $1  million  per  year.  That  is  the  only 
designation  we  have  had  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  service. 

Just  one  final  point  and  then  I  want  to 
recognize  other  Members  for  their  com- 
ments and  any  questions  they  would  like 
to  ask. 

I  want  to  make  it  p)erfectly  clear  that 
if  any  area  is  not  designated  or  is  not 
within  the  system,  a  State  or  regional 
agency  can  demand  a  train  be  kept  in 
service  by  the  national  corporation.  How- 
ever, that  group  must  pay  a  minimum  of 
two-thirds  of  any  loss  that  is  incurred. 
This  should  be  made  amply  clear  to  the 
regions  and  agencies  involved  so  that  if  a 
designation  does  not  take  place,  then 
there  is  still  this  alternative.  I  think  dur- 
ing the  next  60  days  we  should  all  be 
working  very  hard  on  this  system  to  make 
It  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  close  by  saying 
that  during  the  next  decade  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  a  job  for  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  for  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, for  members  of  the  industry, 
and  for  the  public  to  see  to  it  that  we 
maintain  these  corridors  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  think  our  increasing 
urbanization    and    developments   along 
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this  line  make  it  vital  for  a  mass  ground 
transportation  system  to  be  preserved 
for  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill  and  who  is  on  the 
committee  (Mr.  Tiernan). 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  First  of  aU,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
by  having  this  special  order  tonight.  Cer- 
tainly he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  hard  work. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  piece  of  leg- 
islation As  you  have  clearly  indicated 
to  the  Members  here  today,  it  will  re- 
quire their  attention  in  the  next  30- 
day  period  because,  as  you  have  indi- 
cated, there  have  been  some  difficult  con- 
siderations involved. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  complex  report  of  the  Secretary.  My 
miderstanding  is  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  request  through 
the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  coai- 
mittee  that  possibly  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  appear  before  some  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  so  that  we  might 
have  a  fuller  opportunity  to  have  this 
revealed  to  us.  For  example,  some  of  the 
basic  considerations  that  are  set  forth 
in  the  bUl  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
considerations  were  met  and  which  ele- 
ments were  coi^sidered  in  designating 
the  basic  route.  The  point  with  regard 
to  some  fiscal  considerations  as  they  en- 
ter into  the  final  basic  system  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  should  certainly 
be  considered  by  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Also,  as  you  have  indicated,  I 
think  this  should  be  emphasized  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  time  that  is  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  There  will  be  no  ap- 
peal from  the  final  determination  by  the 
Secretary,  which  leaves  the  Members 
without  any  recourse  except,  as  you  have 
Indicated,  the  possibility  of  requests  from 
a  region  or  a  State  or  a  group  of  States 
to  have  some  service  undertaken  by  other 
national  corpxirations.  There  they  would 
have  to  pay  two-thirds  of  any  of  the  loss 
that  is  incurred  in  that  service,  as  you 
have  said.  So  I  think  In  the  next  30  days 
all  of  the  Members  present  here  and 
those  who  are  not  present  should  cer- 
tainly, first  of  all,  make  their  own  views 
clear  to  the  Secretary  or  through  the 
committee  if  the  committee  will  have 
the  Secretary  appear  before  it. 

Also,  I  think  we  should  indicate  to  the 
utilities  commissions  in  our  States  the 
fact  that  they  certainly  should  be  in  a 
position  to  set  forth  the  facts  and  sta- 
tistics that  would  substantiate  a  position 
that  we  would  want  to  take  with  respect 
to  the  basic  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  system  leaves  out  any  north- 
south  route  in  the  Far  West  along  the 
Pacific  coast  and  also  along  the  south- 
em  part  of  our  country.  I  think  those 
areas,  without  having  the  map  before 
me,  clearly  stand  out  as  possible  con- 
siderations for  change  in  the  basic  sys- 
tem. I  think  this  Is  the  time  to  do  it 
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I  think  through  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing meetings  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  with  the  appropri- 
ate committees  something  can  be  done 
In  that  area. 

I  want  to  again  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  work  and  his  efforts 
to  see  that  we  do  have  continuing  pas- 
senger service,  because  this  is  a  serious 
problem  and  we  are  going  to  have  more 
trouble  before  we  are  out  of  the  woods 
in  my  p>ersonal  opinion.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  having  taken  the  time  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
preliminary  report  on  the  basic  national 
rail  passenger  system.  I  am  withholding 
any  detailed  comments  until  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  study  some  of  the  motives  be- 
hind parts  of  this  reF>ort. 

Let  me  first  say  that  once  again  the 
emphasis  is  on  long-haul  service,  rather 
than  on  the  economically  viable  m-ban 
corridor  service.  For  example,  one  desig- 
nated route  is  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  and  one  is  from  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles.  And  yet,  there  is  no  provision 
for  north-south  service  anywhere  on  the 
west  coast.  I  believe  we  must  have  an 
explanation  from  Secretary  Volpe  for 
this  very  questionable  decision. 

The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  as 
passed  by  the  Congress,  set  guidelines 
to  be  considered  in  formulating  the  new 
system.  Included  in  these  guidelines  were 
the  consideration  of  the  "unique  char- 
acteristics and  advantages  of  rail  serv- 
ice as  compared  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation," and  the  "potential  profita- 
bility of  the  service."  I,  for  one,  will  have 
to  be  shown  how  these  two  guidelines 
were  considered  in  the  designation  of 
several  of  the  long-haul  routes. 

Let  me  close  by  urging  the  President 
to  choose  carefully  the  three  or  more  in- 
corporators who  will  set  up  the  corpora- 
tion. These  individuals  must  not  be  con- 
sidered for  partisan  reasons  or  for  their 
image.  They  must  genuinely  believe  in 
the  necessity  for  modern  rail  passenger 
service,  for  only  with  men  dedicated  to  a 
modern  and  efficient  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem can  the  corporation  succeed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I,  too,  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  our  attention.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  rendered  a  service  in 
bringing  this  to  our  attention  at  a  date 
early  enough  so  that  possibly  something 
can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  well  stated  the 
glaring  omissions,  and  there  are  doubt- 
less others,  but  I  do  agree  that  those  two 
routes  of  service  along  the  west  coast 
and  along  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  certainly  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  could  offer  a 
suggestion  and  would  like  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  service  along  the  southern 


portion  of  the  United  States  without 
burdensome  increased  cost.  The  mapjs 
that  have  been  presented,  of  course,  are 
not  finalized.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
service  that  is  suggested  from  Chicago 
to  Houston  will  actually  follow  the  route 
of  the  Texas  Chief  which  is  still  running 
and  is  in  operation  today  over  the  Santa 
Fe  line,  or  whether  it  will  run  as  one  of 
these  suggestions  indicates,  by  St.  Louis 
and  directly  to  Houston,  omitting  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  complex.  I  do  not  live 
in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  complex,  but  I 
think  certainly  there  should  be  service 
there.  There  is  rail  service  today  to  Fort 
Worth.  There  is  none  to  Dallas.  If  the 
Texas  Chief  continues  to  run  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  all  that  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  east-west  service  would  be  to 
extend  the  service  from  Temple,  Tex.  to 
Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  a  distance  of  about  350 
miles.  I  say  this  because  we  have  the 
Chief  running  from  Temple  over  into 
Houston  at  the  present  time.  You  have 
the  Chief — not  the  Texas  Chief — nm- 
ning  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
tlirough  Clovis.  Instead  of  having  to  run 
a  train  1,800  miles  from  Houston  to  Los 
Angeles,  you  could  nm  a  train  only  about 
350  miles  and  bridge  that  gap.  I  point 
out  the  fact  that  those  who  have  been 
doing  the  planning  have  overlooked  the 
fact  of  what  is  actually  in  existence  to- 
day. I  tliink  we  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  existing  operations  in  or- 
der to  make  this  as  cheap  as  we  can. 
I  certainly  agree  there  should  be  an  op- 
eration across  there. 

I  want  to  suggest  another  operation 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  essential,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  in  the  Record.  The 
Mexican  National  Railroads  run  a  good 
train  from  Mexico  to  Nuevo  Laredo 
across  the  river  from  Laredo,  Tex.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  no  connection  be- 
tween the  Mexican  railroads  and  the 
U.S.  railroads.  It  seems  to  me  vei-y  clear 
that  there  should  be.  And  by  running  an 
operation  again  from  Temple  south 
through  Austin,  San  Antonio  down  to 
Laredo,  which  is  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles,  we  could  connect  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Railroad  system  with  the  U.S. 
railroad  system,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  important,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  done. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  putting  a 
great,  long  and  expensive  operation  into 
the  system,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  consider  some  of  these 
relatively  short  links  tliat  could  give  the 
effect  of  through  traffic  over  long  dis- 
tances. This  is  especially  true  because 
the  Mexican  railroads  are  still  hauling 
a  lot  of  people,  and  they  are  still  giving 
good  service.  Tliey  are  giving  better  serv- 
ice than  they  ever  did,  probably.  People 
from  my  area  go  down  to  Mexico  and 
ride  the  trains  because  they  are  ruiming 
good  trains  down  there,  and  they  pro- 
vide a  good  service  and  a  scenic  route 
with  attractive  diner  and  sleeping  car 
arrangements. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  at  least  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  with  some  relatively  short 
additions  in  the  southwest  we  could  at 
least  take  care  of  two  of  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  glaring  inefficiencies  in  the 
system. 


I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  bringing  this  matter  up  be- 
fore us,  and  giving  us  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  these  suggestions  now. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  contribution.  I  think 
it  was  particularly  helpful.  I  hope  that 
the  Texas  Commission  and  others  will 
see  tliat  these  things  are  placed  in  a  form 
that  we  can  present  to  the  Secretary,  be- 
cause they  would  create  those  links. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  who  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  saving  our  passenger 
trains,  and  is  one  of  those  who  started 
all  of  us  on  this  journey  some  2  years 
ago. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention, 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks,  and  also  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Tiernan). 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  step  that 
has  been  taken  to  really  try  to  solve  the 
problem  of  our  railroad  passenger 
service. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  we 
have  achieved  the  destruction  of  our 
railroad  passenger  service,  and  that  this 
has  taken  place  in  this  Nation  during 
the  past  50  years.  We  can  put  a  man  on 
the  moon,  but  we  carmot  run  trains  from 
Boston  to  Washington  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

I  have  watched  the  operation  of  the 
Metroliners  from  Wasliington  to  New 
York  and,  despite  the  technical  difficul- 
ties, it  is  quite  apparent  that  fast,  clean 
passenger  service  will  be  patronized  by 
the  public. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Boston  to  Washington  you  have 
one  of  the  busiest  corridors  in  the  world 
for  travel.  The  airports  are  glutted  with 
passengers,  buses  are  overloaded,  the 
turnpikes  are  glutted  with  traffic,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  here  now 
for  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  the 
roadbeds,  and  the  establishment  of  safe, 
clean,  fast  passenger  trains,  particularly 
for  this  part  of  the  country,  because  it 
is  vitally  needed. 

These  routes  that  have  been  outlined 
here  on  the  charts,  as  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Tiansportation,  are  the 
initial  steps.  This  Nation  of  ours  carmot 
allow  itself  to  continue  on  in  its  present 
trend.  Nations  like  Japan  and  Canada 
and  France,  and  other  countries,  have 
already  proven  that  fast  train  service  will 
be  sub.scribed  to  by  the  people,  and  will 
be  supported. 

For  too  long  the  railroad  companies  of 
this  Nation  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  passengers  from  riding  the 
trains. 

I  think  of  the  conditions  up  in  Boston 
when  you  take  a  Federal  train  down  to 
Washington  on  a  Sunday  evening.  You 
call  up  about  9  o'clock  at  night  to  find 
out  if  you  can  get  a  reservation — and 
they  cannot  give  you  an  answer. 

On  the  train  you  carmot  get  a  cup  of 
coffee  on  Sunday  night,  neither  can  you 
get  a  sandwich.  You  can  buy  a  beverage 
and  possibly  a  can  of  peanuts.  Wlien  you 
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jet  up  In  the  morning  and  go  to  the 
c  inlng  car,  the  only  thing  you  can  get  Is 
f    cup  of  coffee  possibly  and  a  piece  of 

This  Is  over  an  8 '^ -hour  ride.  If  the 
t:ain  is  delayed — you  might  be  delayed 
I  p  to  9  or  10  hours.  But  there  is  no  op- 
I  ortunity  to  even  get  a  breakfast. 

Now  what  the  railroads  have  done,  and 
t  -ley  have  done  it  in  a  very  devious  way, 
i  1  they  have  made  it  practically  impos- 
£  ible  to  get  on  a  passenger  train.  You  call 
c  ver  here  to  Union  Station  and  ask  for  a 
reservation  on  that  Metroliner  and  you 
e  Et  all  kinds  of  answers.  You  are  lucky 
i  you  ever  get  on  the  train.  I  remember 
t  -;e  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
8  nd  Meams  was  going  up  to  New  York — 
s  nd  it  was  not  until  they  found  out  who 
he  was  that  he  was  able  to  get  on  the 
t  ain. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  happen- 
1  ig.  It  is  time  for  America  to  wake  up. 
^  re  cannot  have  these  asphalt  highways 
a  ad  cement  highways  all  over  the  Na- 
t  on.  They  are  putting  them  overhead 
an.d  underhead  and  aroimd  circles  and 
i;  I  cloverleafs.  Why  we  have  more  high- 
vays  coming  into  Washington  here — and 
j  1st  take  a  lock  at  your  traCBc  problems 
a  ad  take  a  look  at  the  pollution  that  is 
ciused  by  tlie  vehicles — by  the  diesel 
motors  that  are  spewing  out  their  poi- 
£  3ns  into  the  air. 

Railroad  transportation  and  mass 
t -ansportation  will  relieve  that  problem 
snd  will  take  a  lot  of  these  cars  off  the 
r  jads.  It  will  give  a  fellow  a  chance  to  get 
c  n  the  train  at  Boston  and  within  a  pe- 
iiod  of  5^2  hours  arrive  doiMi  here  in 
^  Washington.  We  can  do  it.  This  Nation 
1  as  the  capability  to  do  it  because  they 
I  ut  a  man  en  the  moon.  If  we  can  put  a 
nan  on  the  moon,  certainly  we  can  es- 
t  iblish  a  railroad  transportation  system 
t  lat  will  reflect  the  great  glory  and  abil- 
i  y  of  this  Nation.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  and  the 
E  entleraan  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiia- 
r  AN )  for  the  work  they  have  done.  There 
a  re  some  gaps  in  this  program — there  is 
ro  doubt  about  it.  But  it  is  an  initial 
s  tep.  It  is  a  step  we  have  to  take  and  we 
c  annot  wait  too  much  longer.  So  I  want 
t )  praise  both  of  these  men  and  the  other 
riembers  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
s;ate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  their 
f  )resighted  \iews  on  this  matter  and  for 
t  leir  efforts  in  trying  to  solve  a  real 
I  roblem. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  -om  Massachusetts  for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( VIr.  McClory  I . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
rian  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  compliment 
t  le  gentleman  for  taking  this  special  or- 
d  er  and  on  his  leadership  In  behalf  of  a 
p  lasenger  service  program  for  our  Na- 
t  on.  I  think  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
t  on  has  been  passed  and  a  preliminary 
s  astern  has  been  devised  is  a  demonstra- 
t  on  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  can 
t  e  possible  between  Members  on  both 
s  des  of  the  aisle,  and  with  leadership 
s  ach  as  we  have  had  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  Mr.  Volpe.  I  know 


that  the  young  man  who  serves  In  his 
ofiBcc,  who  served  formerly  as  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Donald  Deuster, 
is  one  who  has  promoted  this  legislation 
with  the  general  public  as  well  &s  among 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  I  certainly  wish  to  support  many 
of  the  things  which  were  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
particularly  to  suggest  that  this  offers 
an  opportimity  to  America  to  relieve  the 
overcrowded  highways,  to  help  relieve 
the  threats  to  the  environment,  and  to 
serve  all  Americans,  which,  of  course,  it 
can  do. 

Being  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  noting  on  this  map  that 
Chicago,  in  the  preliminary  designation 
of  points  in  the  basic  system,  serves  as 
the  hub  for  the  system.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  the  extreme  importance  which  this 
legislation  Is  to  my  State  and  to  the 
people  in  the  great  Midwest  who,  of 
course,  serve  as  a  sort  of  crossroads  for 
transportation  of  this  type.  I  wish  to  in- 
dicate my  wDlingness  to  support, 
through  further  legislative  actions  and 
through  all  of  the  support  that  I  can 
provide  from  my  office,  all  those  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken  In  order  further 
to  carry  this  program  to  a  full  fruition. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, whose  good  h'omor  and  assist- 
ance during  consideration  of  the  bill 
made  it  all  possible.  I  remember  particu- 
larly his  comments  on  the  connections 
between  the  city  of  San  Diego,  which  he 
so  ably  represents,  and  Los  Angeles.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
designation  of  a  proposed  national  pas- 
senger rail  system  yesterday  by  Secretary 
Volpe  was  an  important  first  step  toward 
Ewhleving  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

As  a  westerner,  though,  I  am  disap- 
pointed with  the  priorities  assigned  by 
Mr.  Volpe  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  our  fast  disappearing  pas- 
senger service. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  terminal 
cities  in  the  preliminary  network  un- 
veiled by  the  Secretary  shows  truly  wide 
open  spaces  In  our  great  American 
Southwest. 

In  fact,  of  the  14  cities  designated  as 
end  points  in  the  basic  system,  only 
four — Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Houston — He  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  logic  in  try- 
ing to  assure  the  continuation  of  ade- 
quate passenger  rail  service  In  densely 
populated  corridors  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

But  I  do  feel  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  overlooking  an  obvious 
point:  CXu:  population  growth  is  occur- 
ring primarily  In  the  West,  as  amply 
demonstrated  by  final  census  figures 
which  were  also  released  yesterday. 

Take  the  matter  of  north-south  routes. 
None  Is  recommended  for  the  Pacific 
cocist.  Yet  no  fewer  than  five  nortii-south 


lines  have  been  proposed  to  traverse  the 
eastern  portion  of  our  country.  To  let 
this  conspicuous  imbalance  go  unchal- 
lenged would  be  to  neglect  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  future. 

As  a  San  Diegan,  moreover,  I  am  nat- 
urally concerned  over  the  complete  omis- 
sion of  my  city — 14th  largest  in  the  Na- 
tion— from  the  basic  plan. 

For  decades,  it  seems,  Federal  trans- 
portation planners  have  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  considering  San  Diego  a  suburb 
of  Los  Angeles.  We  have  had  to  fight  for 
everything  that  has  been  allocated  to  us 
in  ocean,  air,  and  hiphway  routes.  Now 
it  appears  we  shall  have  to  battle  for  pas- 
senger raU  service  to  which  we  feel  en- 
titled as  a  self-sustaining  metropolis  of 
considerable  economic  importance. 

To  start,  San  Diego  is  not  a  bedroom 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  instead  a  standard 
metropoUtan  statistical  area  with  1.4 
million  people,  virtually  all  of  whom 
work  as  well  as  live  there. 

And  while  many  parts  of  the  Far 
West  are  just  beginning  to  realize  their 
potential  for  population  growth,  con- 
gestion of  people  and  the  means  of  mov- 
ing them  about  is  already  a  harsh  fact 
of  life  in  the  128-mile  corridor  extend- 
ing from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles. 

Today,  99  percent  of  travel  in  this 
corridor  is  by  car,  bas,  and  plane.  We 
do  have  rail  service  of  a  sort,  but  it  is 
woefully  inadequate:  three  train  runs  a 
day  between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 
each  taking  nearly  3  hours. 

People  love  their  cars  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  they  ase  them;  fully  88  per- 
cent of  the  37  million  trips  a  year  along 
the  corridor  are  by  private  automobile. 

But  if  we  expect  the  highways  to  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  primary  intercity  trans- 
portation burden,  the  future  is  indeed 
forbidding.  Traffic  along  Interstate  5,  the 
main  highway  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  has  been  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  8  percent  a  year,  more  than 
three  times  the  popifiation  growth  rate. 
Our  planners  point  out  that  unless  alter- 
nate modes  of  transportation  are  de- 
veloped, Interstate  5  will  be  "consistently 
overburdened"  along  its  133-mJle  San 
Diego-Los  Angeles  segment  before  this 
decade  is  over. 

Some  6  percent  of  the  travelers  be- 
tween the  two  cities  are  now  taking  the 
plane,  but  here  again,  projections  offer 
scant  comfort  for  the  future. 

In  a  recent  2-year  period,  from  1966 
to  1968,  the  annual  number  of  San  Di- 
ego-Los Angeles  air  passengers  shot  up 
by  29  percent,  a  rate  of  increase  that  if 
sustained  would  cause  commercial  air 
traffic  to  double  every  5  years.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  many  of  these  passen- 
gers fly  because  they  are  fed  up  fighting 
traffic  on  the  freeways.  But  the  airways 
themselves  could  become  dangerously 
overburdened  as  a  result. 

Today,  more  than  10  million  people 
reside  in  the  three  counties — San  Diego, 
Orange,  and  Los  Angeles — comprising 
the  San  Diego-Los  Angeles  corridor. 
That's  one  of  every  20  persons  in  the 
United  States.  Surely,  demography  alone 
should  justify  Inclusion  of  this  area  in 
any  viable  national  passenger  rail  sys- 
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tem,  as  the  southern  anchor  of  a  north- 
south  line  Joining  the  Pacific  States. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  a  reasonable  and  fair- 
minded  man.  He  made  clear  yesterday 
that  the  routes  suggested  in  his  pre- 
liminary rejjort  are  subject  to  revision 
before  he  makes  his  final  determina- 
tion on  January  28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  Mr. 
Volpe  can  be  persuaded  to  recommend 
the  necessary  westward  extensions  to 
make  this  a  truly  national  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  re- 
ferred to  Chicago's  peculiar  role  as  a  hub 
of  all  or  many  of  these  routes.  Of  course, 
that  took  no  brilliance  in  planning,  inas- 
much as  the  present  major  roads  feed  in 
and  out  of  Chicago.  I  would  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  occupied  this 
xmique  position  in  American  railroading. 
Buffalo  no  longer  occupies  that  position 
because,  rightly,  the  westward  tilt  of  the 
late  19th  century  and  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury has  brought  Chicago  into  the  role 
of  being  the  principal  railroad  point  in 
the  United  States. 

But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  In- 
creasing population  of  my  native  State, 
which  is  going  to  enrich  this  body  in  the 
next  Congress  with  five  additional  Mem- 
bers. I  do  hope  when  they  arrive  they 
will  not  find  that  the  railroad  passenger 
traffic  of  the  future  has  been  so  set  In 
cement  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  be  as  concerned  as  I  about  connecting 
his  great  city  in  the  extreme  Northwest 
of  the  United  States  with  my  city  in  the 
extreme  Southwest  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  had  some  shoddy  reductions  in 
the  passenger  service  between  those 
points,  and  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  legislation  such  as 
this  to  make  sure  that  adequate  service 
is  restored  and  maintained. 

I  would  point  out,  I  hope  without  be- 
ing parochial,  that  one  American  in  20 
lives  in  the  corridor  that  lies  south  of 
Los  Angeles  in  southern  Cahfomia.  It  Is 
perfectly  apparent  from  the  map  that 
this  one-twentieth  of  our  population  has 
been  completely  ignored  in  the  tentative 
route  service.  We  have  got  to  have  some 
kind  of  railroad  service,  because  40  mil- 
lion persons  a  year  traverse  this  route  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  About 
88  percent  of  them  go  by  auto,  about  12 
percent  by  air,  and  the  projections  of 
air  service  are  that  this  demand  wIU  be 
doubled  every  5  years. 

This  presents  a  clear  and  Immediate 
problem  of  safety,  with  the  clogging  of 
the  skies  and  highways.  We  have  got  to 
get  those  people  out  of  the  air,  and  we 
have  got  to  get  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible off  the  highways,  and  we  can  do 
It  with  fast  passenger  rail  service.  The 
present  time  for  that  route  Is  close  to 
three  hours.  Something  has  to  be  done 
This  is  a  good  beginning.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  too  hard  on  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  at  this  stage,  but  let 
us  keep  the  pressure  on  him  very  closely 
for  the  next  8  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT),  a  member  of  our  committee.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  who,  I 
can  remember,  was  fighting  for  this  mat- 
ter at  a  time  when  it  seemed  like  a  nos- 
talgic dream.  It  seems  now  like  the  real 
initiation  of  a  program  that  may  change 
the  history  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  House  who 
deserves  more  credit  both  for  his  intel- 
ligent analytical  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem and  also  for  his  insistence  that 
something  be  done  about  it,  through  a 
long  period  of  time  during  which  it 
seemed  at  times  hopeless. 

Also,  I  wish  to  recognize  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  step  forward.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  overloaded.  I  would  like 
to  see  transportation  revitalized  in 
America  beyond  simply  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing my  community  served,  but  I  do  think 
aside  from  the  question  of  regional  in- 
terest, the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  was  extremely  telling 
with  respect  to  population  trends. 

Across  that  southern  corridor,  across 
the  traditional  southern  corridor,  we 
have  three  of  the  large  States  which 
have  actually  grown  in  the  most  marked 
way — Florida,  which  will  receive,  be- 
cause of  its  proportionate  population 
growth,  three  additional  Congressmen, 
and  Texas  with  one,  and  California  with 
five.  Therefore,  it  Is  easy  to  note  that 
the  southern  corridor  should  not  be  ne- 
glected If  we  are  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  route  across  the  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States  has  been  traditional, 
and  I  can  only  believe  that  such  a  tradi- 
tional route  must  have  a  reasonable 
technological  basis. 

I  have  been  most  impressed  by  the 
statement  by  my  colleague  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  with  respect  to 
the  route  to  which  he  referred.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  Santa  Pe,  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  our  area,  has  maintained  per- 
haps more  active  passenger  transporta- 
tion over  long  routes  than  others.  Tliis  is 
a  consideration  I  believe  should  be  given 
attention. 

This  development  Is  most  noteworthy, 
I  believe. 

Again  I  want  to  recognize  the  con- 
tribution of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, who  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
to  make  these  statements. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest In  tran-sportation,  and  who  has 


contributed  much  to  It.  I  appreciate  hl« 
being  here  today  'o  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  views  on  tJ   s  matter. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

With  respect  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  funds  which  vaO. 
come  up,  I  presume  in  a  supplemental, 
for  the  $10  million  to  get  Railpax  off  the 
ground,  I  am  sure  will  be  overwhelmingly 
voted  for  not  only  by  the  subcommittf?e 
but  also  by  the  committee  and  by  the 
Congress  itself. 

I  do  want  to  join  the  gentleman  ftom 
California,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  others  who  have  complimented  the 
work  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  put  into  this  effort.  It  has  been  a 
tremendous  Job,  and  he  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  his  great  ability  and  time  and 
expertise  to  this  matter. 

A  moment  ago  I  believe  my  fiiend  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  indicated 
we  ought  not  to  be  too  hard  on  Secre- 
tary Volpe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  aU  of  los — indeed,  including 
the  gentleman  from  California— would 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  In 
this  area.  All  of  us  recall  that  many 
months  ago  when  Railpax  was  sent  up 
as  a  trial  balloon  it  was  promptly  shot 
down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  some  In  the  administration, 
but  not  the  Secretary  himself.  It  was  a 
plan  being  advanced  rather  cautiously 
at  that  time,  and  a  plan  which  almost 
died  aborning,  but  it  did  take  fruit. 

Today  we  do  have  a  basic  system  which 
might  very  well  save  passenger  service 
thi-oughout  the  United  States.  This  Is  a 
beginning,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  said. 

I  attended  the  briefing  which  the  gen- 
tleman attended  yesterday  morning, 
given  by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Those  of  us 
who  were  at  the  conference  came  away 
with  the  behef  that  this  is  indeed  a  giant 
step  forward  In  the  preservation  of  pas- 
senger service  in  the  United  States.  It  is, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  explained 
to  the  House,  a  basic  system  which  can 
be  built  upon,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
built  upon  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  delighted  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Atams)  has  taken  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  in  de- 
tail what  the  system  is,  what  it  is  now 
doing,  what  It  hopes  to  do.  and  what  we 
can  accomplish  by  adopting  the  system  as 
it  was  recommended  by  the  Etepartment 
and  as  it  will  be  expanded  by  the  Cor- 
poration Itself  In  the  years  to  come. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  taking 
this  special  order  to  r>ermit  the  Members 
of  the  entire  House  to  know  precisely 
what  the  S3^tem  entails.  I  am  siire  as  we 
get  to  know  it  better  we  will  make  Im- 
provements. Comments  will  flow  In  for 
the  next  30  days  to  the  Department,  and 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Department 
after  that  30-day  period,  when  all  of  the 
Directors  and  the  Corporation  Itself  are 
finally  established. 

I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  look  back  to 
the  day  this  bill  passed  the  House  and 
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say  txj  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  that  they  did  a  good 
job.  We  can  applaud  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Secretary  Volpe  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area,  and  I  am  sure 
we  can  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  foresight  and  leader- 
ship and  for  the  great  interest  he  has 
taken  in  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  done 
a  mammoth  job  in  preparing,  during  the 
past  30  days,  Its  preliminary  outline  for  a 
basic  national  rail  transportation  net- 
work for  passengers.  I  believe  there  have 
been  some  significant  omissions,  and  in- 
evitably there  will  be  some  changes  which 
the  Department  of  Transportation  will 
want  to  make  after  the  next  30-day  pe- 
riod of  study  provided  under  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

Specifically,  I  have  called  upon  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  to  recom- 
mend the  inclusion  of  the  route  east- 
ward from  El  Paso  to  Houston  and  New 
Orleans  in  the  basic  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  historic  rail- 
road routes  on  the  continent  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has 
turned  down  previous  efforts  of  the  rail- 
roads to  abandon  it. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  other 
efforts  to  retain  long  established  pas- 
senger service  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  I  hope  members  of  this  body 
will  make  their  wishes  known  during  the 
next  30  days. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Samuel  Friedkl,  for 
his  contribution  and  for  what  he  did  in 
seeing  that  this  bill  moved  forward. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  who  have 
worked  long  and  tedious  hours  on  this 
legislation  did  so  with  one  thought  in 
mind:  That  something  had  to  be  done 
to  save  the  railroad  passenger  service.  We 
have  known  for  years  that  highway  and 
airport  expansion  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  numbers  of  intercity  travel- 
ers. While  significant  improvements  are 
being  made  in  our  highway  and  airway 
systems,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  exclusively  for  future  inter- 
city travel  needs.  Expansion  of  highways 
and  airports  is  limited  by  considerations 
Df  land  use,  noise  and  air  pollution,  and 
other  environmental  problems.  Without 
minimizing  the  enormous  contributions 
that  the  automobile  and  the  airplane 
have  made  to  intercity  travel,  it  has  be- 
come clear  in  the  last  few  years  that 
they  cannot  do  it  alone. 


The  need  to  rescue  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice is  obvious.  This  service  has  declined 
so  severely  in  amount  and  quality  in  the 
past  several  years  that  it  could  very  well 
have  disappeared  entirely  if  appropriate 
action  had  not  been  taken  immediately. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  nimiber  of  in- 
tercity passenger  trains  has  fallen  from 
1,500  to  fewer  than  400.  Accompanjdng 
the  overall  decline  in  passenger  service 
has  been  a  generally  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  quality. 

Deficits .  from  passenger  operations 
have  imposed  a  serious  financial  burden 
on  the  Nation's  railroads,  affecting  their 
ability  to  provide  high-quality  freight 
service.  The  rail  passenger  deficit  has 
swollen  from  $9  million  in  1963  to  about 
$200  million  in  1969. 

Improved  and  revitalized  rail  pas- 
senger service  can  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  better  intercity  transportation. 
This  is  especially  true  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  when  increased  population  and 
additional  travel  will  impose  serious  con- 
gestion problems  in  the  Nation's  heavily 
congested  corridors. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade  it  has  been 
estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
population — which  will  total  about  230 
million  in  1980 — will  be  located  in  three 
major  corridor  complexes:  one  in  the 
Northeast,  another  in  California,  and  the 
third  in  broad  bands  across  the  Midwest. 

Much  of  the  movement  provided  by 
commercial  modes  within  these  corri- 
dors today  is  provided  by  air  transporta- 
tion, but  air  traffic  forecasts  indicate 
that  the  principal  air  terminals  at  such 
places  as  New  York,  Washington,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  will  soon  become  so  badly 
congested  that  it  will  be  desirable,  per- 
haps essential,  to  divert  some  air  travel- 
ers to  high-quality  rail  service.  At  pres- 
ent, for  example,  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  those  who  use  the  crowded  air- 
ports in  New  York,  40  percent  in  Wash- 
ington, and  almost  60  percent  in  Boston 
travel  to  other  points  in  the  northeast.  If 
a  sizable  proportion  of  this  traffic  Is 
shifted  to  passenger  trains,  air  congestion 
would  be  alleviated  considerably. 

The  success  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  rail  passenger  demon- 
stration programs  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor is  positive  proof  that  good,  clean 
and  efficient  service  wiU  attract  travelers. 
The  metroliner  between  New  York  and 
Washington  carried  close  to  1  million 
passengers  in  fiscal  year  1970.  More  than 
100,000  travelers  are  using  the  service 
each  month.  On  the  turbotrains,  rider- 
ship  has  also  been  impressive  with  over 
105,000  passengers  from  its  inception  in 
April  of  1969  through  June  of  1970. 

The  objectives  of  the  new  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation  are  to  create  a  vi- 
able, businesslike  enterprise  that  will  be 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
and  operation  of  high-quality  rail  pass- 
senger  service.  Its  management  hopefully 
will  be  unburdened  with  traditional  rail 
managerial  attitudes  and  approaches  and 
should  therefore  be  able  to  bring  about 
the  greatly  needed  changes  in  operations 
and  marketing.  There  is  no  reason  why 
rail  service  cannot  be  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  just  as  effectively  as  air 


transportation  has  been  in  the  last  10 
years. 

The  experts  believe  that  the  new  cor- 
poration can  reach  the  break-even 
point  within  3  years  and  prove  to  be 
profitable  soon  thereafter.  In  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  expected  that  the  unavoidable 
investment  and  start-up  expenses  would 
cause  the  corporation  to  incur  a  deficit 
However,  this  deficit  is  not  expected  to 
present  a  serious  financial  problem,  due 
to  the  corporation's  initial  capitaliza- 
tion through  participation  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  preliminary  designation  yester- 
day of  the  basic  route  system  shows  ex- 
cellent planning  and  good  judgment  in 
setting  up  a  system  that  will  reach  some 
105  million  people.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
corporation  will  be  able  to  expand  upon 
these  routes  so  that  eventually  rail  serv- 
ice will  be  more  convenient,  easily  ac- 
cessible and  more  economical  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  bit 
early  to  offer  a  clear-cut  analysis  of  the 
national  rail  passenger  system  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation.  A 
massive  nationwide  system  such  as  this 
takes  time  to  digest. 

In  the  committee,  we  recognized  this 
time  lag  and  created  the  mechanism  for 
the  various  parties  to  be  heard.  During 
the  next  30  days,  for  example,  the  vari- 
ous groups — ICC,  State  railroad  com- 
missions, railroad  management,  and  la- 
bor— have  the  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  heard  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Following  the  ICC  review  procedure, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  then  has 
an  additional  30  days  to  amend  his 
initial  recommendations  and  then  give 
us  his  "reasons  why"  his  decisions  were 
made. 

From  this  point,  we  go  into  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  railroads  choose  wheth- 
er to  participate  in  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fragile  begin- 
ning, but  it  is  a  beginning.  The  semi- 
public  corporation  to  run  the  passenger 
service  is  a  hybrid  born  out  of  com- 
promise. 

It  is  not  quite  nationalization. 

It  is  not  quite  free  enterprise. 

And  it  is  not  the  complete  solution. 
But  the  concept  is  soimd.  Admittedly, 
this  is  little  more  than  a  holding  action. 
By  designating  even  this  rudimentary 
national  passenger  system,  we  have  ar- 
rested the  certain,  slow  death  of  the  rail- 
road passenger  train. 

We  have  not,  however,  treated  the 
symptoms  that  have  caused  the  Amer- 
ican traveling  public  to  abandon  the 
train  in  favor  of  the  automobile,  bus,  and 
airplane.  This  we  must  do. 

Throughout  the  long  hearings  in  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
I  have  endorsed  the  plan  for  this  cor- 
poration to  keep  a  passenger  system 
running.  I  continue  to  support  the  plan. 
And,  generally  speaking,  the  preliminary 
recommendations  by  Secretary  Volpe  are 
good.  But  there  are  some  gaping  holes  in 
both  the  proposed  network  and  the 
equipment. 
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Chicago,  for  example,  has  become  the 
railhead  for  the  Nation.  Obviously,  the 
Windy  City  is  the  hub  for  America's 
railroads,  but  our  purpose  in  designating 
a  national  system  is  to  move  intercity 
uafBc  by  rail.  I  find  it  discomforting 
that  10  of  the  16  prc^osed  routes  begin, 
or  end  or  cross  through  Chicago. 

This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Southwest  and  Jhe  Far  West  coast. 

I  insist  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation rethink  their  initial  sugges- 
tions to  include  the  existing  east  coast 
to  west  coast  transcontinental  service 
through  the  southern  half  of  the  Nation. 
As  you  know,  there  is  a  train  running 
now  that  crosses  the  continent  in  this 
fashion — beginning  with  Southern  Rail- 
road's depot  in  New  York,  through  Wash- 
ington and  Atlanta  and  on  to  New 
Orleans. 

From  New  Orleans,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific picks  up  the  run  through  Beaumont, 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  El  Paso  on 
to  California.  This  is  a  vital  link  and 
should  be  Included  In  the  basic  system 
proposed  by  the  Secretary.  This  error  of 
omission  must  be  corrected.  Apparently 
the  railroads  concerned  feel  like  this  par- 
ticular run  merits  some  special  atten- 
tion— they  just  reinstituted  sleeper  serv- 
ice on  the  existing  passenger  run  and  up- 
graded dining  accommodations. 

On  the  same  subject  of  considering 
additions  to  the  national  system,  a  quick 
look  at  the  map  illustrates  quickly  the 
need  for  some  north-south  passenger 
service  in  the  growing  peculation  corri- 
dor that  is  California.  It  is  shortsighted 
to  deny  this  method  of  transportation  to 
one  of  the  more  densely  populated  sec- 
tors of  the  country  and  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary to  consider  this  addition  also. 

Plus,  I  am  certain  that  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation recommendations  will  point  to  the 
need  for  improved  high-speed  inter-city 
service,  such  as  the  Metroliner  from 
Washington  to  New  York.  Certainly,  we 
need  to  give  the  "ail-aboard"  to  similar 
runs  In  other  areas  of  population  con- 
centration. 

Wisely,  the  Secretary  left  the  door 
open  to  some  modification  of  his  basic 
suggestions.  Certainly,  within  the  next 
30  days,  we  will  consider  fresh  evidence 
pointing  to  the  need  to  additions  to  the 
initial  recommendations.  I  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Is  flexible 
enough  to  give  these  forthcoming  sug- 
gestions full  consideration. 

This  holding  action  of  ours,  for  exam- 
ple, does  not  give  adequate  consideration 
to  new  methods  of  moving  pec^le  by  rail. 
I  ask  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Immediately  incorporate  such 
plans  which  would  Include  the  possibility 
for  tracked  air  cushion  vehicles,  high- 
speed trains,  linear  induction  engines 
and  perhaps  even  pneumatic  tubes.  I  still 
smart  from  the  elimination  of  the  extra 
$15  million  from  this  bill  which  I  tried 
to  earmark  for  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation when  this  measure  was  ap- 
proved in  October.  I  still  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  "this  was  not  In  the  budget." 
The  Department  of  Transportation  must 
have  the  courage  to  ask  for  larger  sums 
for  these  demonstration  projects. 


Not  only  do  we  need  this  high  sp)eed 
back  in  the  budget,  but  we  also  need 
some  dreamers  who  can  develop  trans- 
portation modes  we  have  not  even  yet 
consider€<l. 

Cioing  a  step  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  ul- 
timately the  proposed  national  system 
will  remain  a  skeleton  with  Uttle  muscle 
until  such  time  as  tlie  Department  of 
Transportation  can  integrate  tliis  rail 
system  into  a  fully  developed,  balanced 
national  transportation  plan. 

Consider  the  legislation  we  have 
passed  in  recent  months :  the  airport  and 
airways  bill,  mass  transportation  in  ur- 
ban areas,  extension  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Act  and  now  the  rail  passenger 
service.  Until  these  and  otlier  traruspor- 
tation  bills,  such  as  the  containerization 
or  intermodal  bill,  are  pencil-whipped 
into  a  completely  integrated  approach — 
until  such  time  as  we  can  truly  look  at 
the  Nation  either  through  a  computer  or 
a  crystal  ball,  each  of  these  major  legis- 
lative accomplishments  are  limited. 

Although  each  of  these  bills  represents 
a  giant  step,  we  will  have  no  clear-cut 
direction  until  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation can  plug  every  transportation 
system  into  a  national  approach.  I  urge 
the  Secretary  to  accelerate  his  endeavors 
in  this  vital  area.  Until  we  can  provide 
the  plain,  ordinary  people  dependable 
transportation  just  across  town  to  con- 
duct their  shopping,  much  less  across 
the  Nation  to  conduct  their  business, 
until  then — we  will  continue  to  choke 
with  congestion,  pollution  and  even  ghet- 
tos. An  easy  ride  across  the  city  means 
a  lot  for  the  urban  poor. 

Meanwhile,  I  do  find  some  comfort  in 
these  tenuous  steps  to  progress.  Perhaps 
we  have,  indeed,  saved  the  passenger 
train  from  going  the  way  of  the  pas- 
senger pige<Mi. 

Now,  I  need  to  find  a  way  to  move  Chi- 
cago to  Texas  in  order  to  get  adequate 
rail  transportation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  should  be  clear  to 
us,  it  is  that  our  cities  are  strangling. 
The  cities  of  this  country  have  a  mas- 
sive problem  of  circulation.  We  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  move  from 
city  to  city,  or  within  cities. 

In  the  present  day,  to  get  from  one  city 
to  another,  Americans  have  a  choice  gen- 
erally to  go  either  by  airplane  or  over 
the  road,  either  by  bus  or  car.  A  few  who 
are  determined  and  hardy  are  able  to 
find  a  passenger  train.  But  probably  bet- 
ter than  99  percent  of  intercity  travel  in 
this  country  today  is  by  highway  or  air. 

Both  highways  and  airways  have 
limited  capacity  to  carry  people  or 
freight.  In  the  more  densely  populated 
areas  of  our  country  we  have  a  situation 
where  both  highways  and  airways  are 
saturated  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
accommodate  anything  like  the  level  of 
demand  that  will  exist  in  the  futiire — for 
they  already  serve  all  too  inadequately 
today,  despite  the  frequent  and  costly  ef- 
forts that  we  make  to  improve  and  up- 
grade airports  and  highways. 

So  we  are  left  wltti  rail  transportation. 
There  are  cmly  about  370  rallroed  pas- 
senger trains  left  In  the  country  todftj. 


Railroads  are  asking  that  fully  a  hundred 
of  these  be  discontinued.  On  those  that 
remain,  service  is  slow,  and  even  at  tliat 
is  so  unreliable  as  to  be  a  joke.  Cars  are 
old  and  ill-maintained,  and  the  ride  is 
uncomf citable  because  there  are  few  or 
no  amenities  offered,  and  the  railroads 
have  allowed  tlieir  track  and  roadbed  to 
fall  far  below  the  level  of  maintenance 
required  for  fast,  safe  and  comfortable 
passenger  service. 

Now  we  are  discovering  that  our  cities 
are  suffering  from  a  case  of  poor  circula- 
tion, and  tliat  it  is  vital  to  the  Nation's 
interest  to  revive  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice. This  is  not  an  effort  that  must  be 
made  merely  to  save  a  reUc  from  tlie 
past;  we  do  not  need  to  preserve  rail- 
road passenger  service  merely  because  it 
would  be  sad  to  lose  it.  We  simply  must 
preserve,  maintain  Euid  upgrade  this 
service  because  it  is  absolutely  essential 
and  vital  to  the  healthy  and  orderly  flow 
of  commerce  Uirough  this  great  and  com- 
plex land. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  vmdertaking. 
It  is  not  a  project  to  be  tackled  by  tlie 
faint  of  heart  or  tlie  man  of  anemic  will 
or  ambition.  It  is  a  task  of  gargantuan 
proportions,  requiring  brave  and  bold 
men,  supported  by  a  Congress  that  is 
equally  brave  and  bold. 

The  tool  we  have  for  saving  the  rail- 
road passenger  service  is  pitifully  small. 

The  National  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Corp.  Is  charged  with  taking  over 
and  running  passenger  trains.  To  do  this, 
we  have  endowed  it  with  a  prwnise  of  a 
pittance  of  money.  We  have  given  it  au- 
thority to  take  over  railway  passenger 
service,  and  save  it  if  it  can,  kill  it  if  it 
must. 

The  system  that  is  envisioned  by  Sec- 
retary Volpe  might  enable  a  few  trains  to 
survive;  but  its  first  effect  will  not  be  to 
help  railway  passenger  service  to  sur- 
vive; instead  trains  by  the  hundred  will 
simply  disappear.  There  will  be  no  rail- 
way connection  from  Detroit  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  none  from  New  Orleans  to 
Dallas,  or  from  San  Antonio  to  anywhere. 
There  will  no  longer  be  trains  servicing 
the  Southwest;  the  Sunset  Limited,  the 
Zephyrs,  smd  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
Western  trains  will  be  just  a  memory. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  a  mistake  not  to 
start  out  with  the  premise  that  this  coun- 
try's great  cities — all  of  them,  not  just 
some  erf  them — must  have  railway  pas- 
senger service.  But  the  first  act  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  to  propose 
a  system  that  does  not  even  offer  that  as 
a  hope,  let  alone  a  promise.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  mistake. 

I  understand  why  perhaps  it  might  be 
necessary  to  say  "tomorrow,  perhaps." 
But  to  simply  remain  mute  is  to  say 
nothing  can  be  done,  either  by  Railpax 
or  any  other  entity — to  provide  this  serv- 
ice. 

Raflpax  will  have  little  enough  to  do 
its  tswk  with.  It  vvill  inherit  a  few  old 
cars  from  the  railroads,  try  to  serve  a 
few  cities,  and  see  if  It  can  survive.  It 
will  have  $40  million  to  provide  service 
with,  if  it  can,  plus  maybe  another  $300 
million  in  loans,  if  the  money  can  be 
raised. 
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Measured  against  the  size  of  the  task, 
;hat  is  a  laughable  amount. 

Japan  has  the  finest  high-speed  rail 
ine  in  the  world  in  its  Tokyo-Osaka  Ex- 
nress.  That  line  cost  not  40  million,  not 
X  hundred  million,  but  one  and  a  third 
iillion  dollars.  Railpax  cannot  hope  to 
lo  more  than  limp  along  with  a  few 
;rains,  given  the  resources  that  Congress 
las  only  promised — and  promised  on  a 
•perhaps"  at  that. 

Why  will  it  cost  so  much? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  simply  not  pos-.ible 
)n  most  U.S.  rail  lines  today  to  offer  a 
'ast,  comfortable,  and  safe  ride.  Even  if 
ve  had  decent  railway  cars,  which  wp 
generally  do  not,  the  railroad  track  and 
•oadbeds  are  now  maintained  only  for 
freight  traffic.  Freight  moves  slowly,  and 
t  does  not  have  to  move  comfortably, 
ind  so  tracks  and  roadbeds  that  we  have 
x)day  are  for  the  most  part  both  un- 
:omfortable  and  would  be  very  much 
insafe  for  high  speed  passenger  service. 
iVhile  we  have  given  Railpax  the  au- 
ihority  to  operate  trains  in  passenger 
service,  we  have  not  answered  the  riddle 
)f  who  will  provide  the  safe  and  com- 
lortable  tracks  and  roadbeds  that  alone 
*ill  make  those  trains  competitive  with 
Jther  forms  of  transportation.  Neither 
ire  our  statutes  clear  on  how  this  would 
De  financed. 

There  will  be  problems  with  labor 
igreements,  and  problems  with  who  de- 
:ides  who  has  what  right-of-way,  when 
passenger  needs  conflict  with  the  freight 
service  that  railroad  companies  will  re- 
tain. Who  pays  what  bills,  and  who  owns 
the  terminals,  and  under  what  condl- 
iions?  These  are  matters  that  will  take 
;ime,  patience,  and  money  to  resolve. 

So  we  are  launching  a  brave  experi- 
nent  in  salvaging  railroad  passenger 
service. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  have  a  bolder 
/ision,  a  higher  ambition. 

I  think  the  administration  should  have 
proposed  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  re- 
luested  a  realistic  budget  to  work  with. 
!^  it  is,  Railpax  may  get  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million.  We  spend  that  much 
in  highway  construction  in  a  single  day. 
[  hardly  see  how  Railpax  can  live  up 
jO  its  promise.  We  should  endow  it  with 
nuscle,  and  demand  the  comprehensive 
network  that  we  are  not  getting  from  the 
idministration. 

It  would  be  too  bad  if  we  allowed  the 
•aUways  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
ind  through  the  heartland  of  America  to 
faU  into  the  same  disarray,  disrepair, 
uid  disrepute  as  have  the  railroads  of 
the  east  coast. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  late  to  solve 
;he  problem.  But  we  surely  have  no  time 
;o  waste,  because  Railpax  will  be  the  ex- 
;cutioner  of  a  good  80  percent  of  that 
aitifully  small  railway  passenger  service 
*e  now  have — and  then  it  will  see  what 
:an  be  done  about  saving  the  rest.  I 
loubt  seriously  that  it  can  do  even  that. 
iVe  had  better  examine  the  doctor  be- 
ore  he  kills  the  poor  patient,  who  God 
cnows,  is  sick  enough  already. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
ippropriate  to  discuss  in  the  House  to- 
lay,  as  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 


Washington  has  been  doing,  the  prelim- 
inary rail  passenger  system. 

I  have  read  with  keen  interest  the 
report  of  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  for 
creation  of  a  basic  rail-passenger  sys- 
tem as  authorized  by  the  recent  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress.  I  supported  this 
bill  because  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  prevent  abandonment 
of  intercity  rail  passenger  service.  This 
great  Nation  of  more  than  200  million 
people  cannot  depend  alone  on  air  and 
bus  service. 

The  new  rail  system,  as  proposed  by 
Secretary  Volpe,  with  16  different  rail 
passenger  routes  in  my  view  is  a  bare- 
bones  plan.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
city-pair  end  points  suggested  by  the 
Secretary,  but  to  be  successful,  I  think 
there  should  be  a  feeder  system  into  each 
end  point.  To  take  my  own  city  of  Seat- 
tle, I  would  hope  that  the  system  con- 
nect with  Canada  at  Vancouver  and  to 
the  south  with  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Cal- 
ifornia points  such  as  San  Francisco. 
Likewise,  I  would  have  hoped  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  the  system  would  link 
with  Montreal.  On  the  south,  I  would 
have  hoped  for  a  New  Orleans  to  Los 
Angeles  route  and  in  the  West  a  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  route. 

These  additional  routes,  it  seems  to  me 
would  increase  passenger  travel  by  proc- 
ess of  circulation.  Perhaps,  the  plan  to 
expand  the  system  in  accordance  with 
need  would  include  feeder  lines  to  in- 
crease flow  of  traflBc  between  the  various 
so-called  city-pair  end  points  over  which 
the  scheduled  passenger  trains  will  op- 
erate. 

In  line  with  Improving  service,  I  would 
hope  there  will  be  through  sleeping  car 
service  so  passengers  from  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  could  remain 
In  their  cars  at  Chicago  and  travel  on  to 
New  York. 

However,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary, his  report  is  limited  in  order  to  give 
freedom  of  management  to  the  new  cor- 
poration which  it  should  have. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
Nation  faces  a  nationwide  railroad  strike 
and  that  on  December  19,  1970,  this 
Nation  may  be  suddenly  thrown  into  a 
complete  traffic  snarl. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  heretofore 
when  Congress  enacted  legislation  such 
as  President  Johnson's  mediation  to 
finality,  the  railroad  unions,  although 
they  opposed  such  a  law,  respected  it. 
Now,  the  president  of  the  Railway  Clerks 
has  publicly  stated  he  doubts  that  his 
membership  would  observe  any  such  law, 
passed  by  Congress.  I  believe  he  said  he 
would  go  to  jail  rather  than  obey  a  law 
to  outlaw  a  strike. 

If  this  happens,  then  we  are  wasting 
our  time  setting  up  a  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Corporation.  In  such  an  event, 
seizure  by  the  Government  or  national- 
ization of  our  railroads  must  follow.  This 
Nation  cannot  stand  a  railroad  strike  and 
fines  and  jail  sentences  will  not  solve 
anything. 

So,  shortly,  the  United  States  may  take 
another  step,  this  time  a  giant  step  to- 
ward socialization  in  ending  a  taxpaying 
private  transportation  industry. 
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Right  now,  I  think  Congress  should 
postpone  consideration  of  the  Volpe 
report  and  instead  begin  planning  on 
possible  temporary  or  permanent  nation- 
alization. 

Personally,  I  think  the  employees  of 
the  railroads  would  be  better  off  under 
free  enterprise,  but  now  we  must  con- 
sider first  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
not  the  interests  of  individual  citizens. 

This  is  a  sad  plight  and  difficult  deci- 
sion, but  what  to  do  about  a  nationwide 
transportation  tieup  must  be  decided 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  called  away  from  my  duties  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  death 
in  my  family;  and,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  here  today  in  per- 
son to  participate  in  this  special  order 
on  railway  passenger  service.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams) 
has  been  considerate  enough  to  include 
these  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  I  thank 
him  for  that  kindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  repeating  a  statement 
which  I  made  on  this  floor  in  1969  would 
seem  appropriate,  because  the  conditions 
of  which  I  spoke  came  to  pass — the  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  service  in  my 
district — and  because  we  now  stand  at 
the  crossroads  with  our  new  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation  which  could  revital- 
ize such  service.  On  that  earlier  occasion, 
I  noted: 

In  an  earlier,  more  rustic — and  probably 
happier — time,  one  of  the  supposed  pleasures 
of  small  town  life  was  going  down  to  the  sta- 
tion to  watch  the  train  come  in. 

I  do  not  know  where  It  is  going  to  happen, 
nor  exactly  when,  but  one  day  soon,  unless 
we  do  something  about  It,  the  residents  of 
some  town  here  In  our  land  will  have  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  going  down  to  the  depot 
and  watching  America's  last  remaining  pas- 
senger train  come  in. 

Indeed,  such  has  already  occurred  in 
my  congressional  district  which  formerly 
had  numerous  passenger  trains  daily 
stopping  at  each  of  our  three  major 
cities — Ithaca,  Binghamton,  and  Elmira. 
We  in  the  southern  tier  of  New  York 
have  seen  the  last  passenger  train  come 
and  go. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 
my  remarks  to  take  on  the  appearance  of 
pessimism,  for  my  district  and  many  oth- 
ers have  been  granted  a  possible  reprive 
by  the  creation  by  Congress  of  the  new 
Rail  Passenger  Corporation  scheduled  to 
come  into  being  on  May  1,  1971.  That 
Corporation,  together  with  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  Secretary 
Volpe,  offer  the  hope  that  the  hereto- 
fore dwindling  passenger  rail  service — 
both  as  to  the  quantity  of  routes  and  the 
quality  of  the  service — may  be  rejuve- 
nated. Certainly,  as  our  population  grows, 
as  our  highways  become  more  crowded, 
as  our  airports  become  more  congested, 
and  as  mass  transit  takes  on  new  signifi- 
cance, passenger  rail  service — rather 
than  a  product  of  a  former  age — becomes 
a  new  hope  for  solving  our  future  trans- 
portation problems. 

As  Secretary  Volpe  disclosed  yesterday, 
one  of  the  routes  which  DOT  feels  ought 
to  be  retained  by  the  new  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation  is  that  service  between  Buf- 
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falo  and  New  York  City.  Although  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  exact  route 
or  routes  of  that  service  remain  to  be 
determined  by  the  Corporation,  I  cannot 
help  but  note — perhaps  with  nostalgia — 
that  the  route  indicated  on  the  map  dis- 
tributed by  DOT  roughly  approximates 
that  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad, 
which  route  passes  through  my  district 
in  tlie  southern  tier  of  New  York.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Corporation,  when  it 
comes  to  choosing  the  particular  route 
to  furnish  the  service  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York  City,  will  choose  a  route 
which  restores  service  to  the  southern 
tier. 

I  liave  fought  a  long  but  fruitless  fight 
in  attempting  to  retain  passenger  service 
for  my  constituents — not  out  of  nostalgia 
but  because  that  service  was  necessary 
and  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
witli  each  passing  year.  I  carried  that 
fight  to  all  levels  of  management  and 
government,  but  to  no  avail.  Today  there 
is  no  passenger  service  for  the  residents 
of  my  district.  It  was  decided  by  the 
railroads  and  subsequently  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  passenger  service  was  neither  prof- 
itable to  the  railroad  nor  needed  by  the 
residents — and  today  our  passenger  ter- 
minals stand  empty,  vestiges  of  a  former 
age. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  financial 
finding.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  was  losing  money  on 
that  particular  passenger  route;  but  is  it 
possible  that  a  portion  of  that  loss — or 
perhaps  all  of  it — came  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  degradation  of  the  service 
offered?  And  today,  due  to  these  "factual 
findings,"  residents  of  the  33d  Congres- 
sional District  are  reliant  on  the  air 
passenger  service  provided  by  Mohawk 
Airlines,  the  only  major  airline  which 
services  that  district,  as  their  only  means 
of  rapid  mass  transit.  Unfortunately, 
Mohawk  is  currently  embroiled  in  a 
strike  and  service  has  been  discontinued 
to  our  three  commercial  airports,  leaving 
the  residents  of  the  area  dependent 
entirely  on  automobile  and  bus  trans- 
portation in  the  winter  months  when 
such  travel  is  most  dangerous  and  least 
dependable. 

In  choosing  a  route  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York  City,  I  sincerely  encour- 
age the  Corporation  to  carefully  consider 
the  needs  of  the  southern  tier  and  those 
factors  weighing  in  favor  of  that  route 
servicing  our  area.  The  route  through 
the  southern  tier  offers  the  shortest 
mileage  of  any  of  the  other  possible 
routes  and,  therefore,  would  be  the  fast- 
est route. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be 
other  routes  that  could  be  chosen  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  New  York  City,  there 
may  be  other  routes  which  might  be 
more  profitable  to  the  railroads,  but 
there  is  no  route  which  is  more  neces- 
sary than  that  through  the  southern  tier 
of  New  York.  I  would  encourage  the 
Corporation  to  select  a  route  which  will 
service  that  need,  and  I  would  hope  that 
our  plea  for  service  wiU  be  heard.  Per- 
haps one  day  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, the  residents  of  Ithaca,  Bingham- 


ton, and  Elmira  will  go  down  to  their 
respective  train  stations  to  see  the  first 
train  coming  in  to  pick  up  passengers.  I 
shall  await  that  day  with  much  anticipa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
encouraging  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and,  particularly,  the  vibrant  and 
forward-looking  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. John  Volpe,  have  recognized  the 
need  to  preserve  rail  passenger  service  for 
the  American  people. 

In  pursuance  of  tlie  legislation  which 
was  passed  recently  by  this  Congress,  it 
is  now  plamied  to  provide  passenger  serv- 
ice by  the  newly  authorized,  semipublic 
railroad  corporation  to  serve  the  needs 
of  85  percent  of  the  urban  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  it  is  both  logical  and 
encouraging  to  note  that  Chicago  will 
serve  as  the  hub  of  the  proposed  passen- 
ger service  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
confident  that  the  retention  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  and  its  improvement  will 
benefit  every  citizen  of  the  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly, it  will  be  of  particular  benefit  to 
all  Americans  who  travel  on  our  over- 
crowded highways.  The  proposed  new 
passenger  service  system  should  reduce 
tlireats  to  the  human  environment  and 
should  give  safe,  convenient,  and  com- 
fortable transportation  to  our  mobile 
population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  the  successful  handling  of  a 
pressing  domestic  issue.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body  for  supporting  this  administration- 
sponsored  program  which  is  moving 
rapidly  to  fruition.  I  am  plea.sed  to  join 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  and  the  others  who 
are  taking  part  in  this  special  order.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regard  these  remarks  today  as 
a  commitment  to  future  legislative  sup- 
port of  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  new, 
propo.^ed  transportation  system. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want,  at 
the  outset,  to  congratulate  and  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  for  the  leadership  position  he  has 
taken  on  the  matter  of  rail  passenger 
service.  He  is  performing  a  valuable 
service  and  doing  it  quite  well  in  focus- 
ing greatly  needed  attention  on  the'plight 
of  this  Nation's  railroads. 

I  chose  to  participate  today  because 
there  are  some  points  that  I  think  should 
be  made.  While  I  do  not  profess  to  orig- 
inal authorship,  I  do  think  these  points 
are  quite  important  and  know  that  they 
are  of  special  interest  to  my  constitu- 
ents, tens  of  thousands  of  whom  com- 
mute daily  to  and  from  Manhattan  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  safety  and  service  standards 
on  commuter  railroads.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment in  ensuring  the  continuation  of 
commuter  rail  services. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  very  of- 
ten the  Members  talk  about  air  pollu- 
tion and  the  danger  of  automobile  ex- 
hausts. These  problems  are  especially 
acute  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
where  people  and  autos  are  in  great  den- 


sity. We  also  know  how  many  people 
commute  to  and  from  their  jobs  over 
distances  of  20,  30,  and  even  as  much  as 
50  miles. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  we  want  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  commuters  in  the  New  York 
area,  and  their  counterparts  in  all  our 
great  metropolitan  areas,  to  travel  to  and 
from  work  in  private  autos,  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  often  this  means  only 
one  or  two  people  to  a  car  spewing  forth 
great  amounts  of  pollution.  Obviously 
this  is  not  a  desirable  situation.  Obvi- 
ously we  should  offer  an  alternative  to 
commuting  by  private  auto. 

And  what  is  that  alternative?  Clean, 
safe,  quick,  affordable  rail  service  is  the 
best  alternative  available  to  us.  It  is  de- 
sirable for  many  reasons  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  way  in  which  such  rail 
service  will  reduce  the  number  of  private 
autos  polluting  the  air  in  our  great  met- 
ropolitan regions. 

I  realize  I  have  gotten  a  bit  away  from 
the  specific  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  But  I  do  believe  that 
commuter  rail  service  is  as  deserving  of 
our  attention  as  intercity  rail  service.  The 
motivations  may  be  slightly  different  but 
the  need  and  urgency  are  the  same. 

It  is  imperative  that  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  moved  to  save  intercity 
rail  transportation  and  give  it  new  life 
that  we  have  a  fresh  initiative  to  restor- 
ing proper  commuter  rail  service  in  this 
coimtry.  This  may  require  new  thinking 
about  funding,  new  ideas  utilizing  cer- 
tain technological  advances,  perhaps 
even  associating  commuter  lines  with 
intercity  lines.  But  it  must  be  done  and 
this  is  why  I  have  joined  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  today  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  very  important  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate today  in  the  special  order  called 
to  discuss  and  perhaps  more  fully  explain 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970.  As  the  Members 
know,  last  month  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  this  important  land- 
mark legislation  and  we  were  all  pleased 
that  President  Nixon  signed  this  bill  into 
law. 

As  a  member  who  has  enjoyed  the  high 
privilege  of  chairing  the  distinguished 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  under  the 
magnificent  leadership  of  my  friend  and 
able  colleague,  the  Honorable  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  of  West  Virginia,  it  gives  me 
a  special  pleasure  to  be  able  to  contribute 
today  to  this  important  discussion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  has  for  the  past  3  or  4 
years  been  laboring  diligently  to  produce 
legislation  in  the  field  of  rail  passenger 
service.  As  all  the  Members  know,  this 
has  been  a  particularly  thorny  problem 
in  our  otherwise  generally  successful 
transportation  picture  in  the  United 
States.  At  tlie  outset  today  I  want  to 
pay  high  praise  to  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  diligent  and  val- 
iant efforts  in  pnxiucing  this  legislation 
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\-hich  can  go  so  far  in  Improving  our 
transportation  system  in  the  United 
£  tates.  Without  the  effort  and  contrlbu- 
t  lors  of  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
I  littee,  I  am  sure  we  would  not  have  pro- 
t  uced  this  landmark  program. 

As  all  the  Members  of  the  House  well 
1  now,  the  railroad  industry  in  our  coun- 
t  ry  is  the  keystone  of  our  transportation 
system.  The  American  railroads  have 
I  layed  and  will  continue  to  play  a  major 
I  ale  in  the  historic  development  of  our 
f  reat  country.  The  forging  of  steel  rails 
£  cross  our  country  in  the  1800's  largely 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
1  lidwest  and  the  vast  areas  of  the  Far 
1  S^est.  Every  American  schoolchild  learns 
<  f  the  importance  of  the  railroad  indus- 
t  ry  in  the  important  development  of  our 
country.  With  the  advent  of  the  20th 
c  entury  and  the  increase  in  technological 
I  now-how  in  all  forms  of  transportation, 
t:ie  use  of  the  railroad  as  a  means  of 
I  assenger  transportation  had  by  the 
I  liddle  part  of  this  century  begim  to  fall 
i  ito  a  state  of  disarray.  By  1970  the  Na- 
t  ion  was  faced  with  the  immediate  threat 
cf  the  complete  curtailment  of  all  rail 
passenger  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1929,  there  were  some  20,000  pas- 
senger trains  in  the  United  States — by 
1 946  some  9.000  of  these  had  disappeared, 
la  the  last  24  years  so  many  had  been 
c  inceled  or  discontinued  that  today 
t  lere  are  less  than  400  passenger  trains 
operating  currently  within  the  United 
£  tates  and  of  this  number  over  100  are 
c  urrently  pending  discontinuance  in  pro- 
c  sedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C  ommission.  In  1969,  tlie  railroad  pas- 
s  ;nger  deficit  of  the  American  railroads 
l:i  the  United  States  was  approximately 
S200  million.  These  were  the  considera- 
t  ons  that  the  subcommittee  and  later 
t  le  full  committee  groped  with  in  devel- 
c  ping  the  legislation  which  was  success- 
filly  passed  and  signed  into  law  last 
r  lonth. 

The  program  that  we  have  now  estab- 
lished  would  create  the  National  Rail- 
r)ad  Passenger  Corporation,  a  private 
c  )rporation  which  would  not  be  an 
a  jency  of  the  Government.  It  would  be  a 
c  )i-poration  somewhat  similar  to  that 
c  -eated  to  manage  the  international  tele- 
c  )mmunications  satellite  or  Comsat  Cor- 
P)ration.  The  CoiTJoration  will  be  di- 
ri^cted  by  a  15-member  Board  of  Direc- 
tdrs,  eight  appointed  by  the  President 
V.  ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
a  e.  Three  members  elected  by  the  com- 
n  on  stockholders  and  the  remaining  four 
Eirectors  elected  by  the  preferred  stock- 
holders. The  Corporation  would  be  au- 
tiiorized  to  operate  or  contract  for  the 
o  )eration  of  inter-city  rail  passenger 
ti  ains.  Each  railroad  company  operating 
SI  ich  passenger  trains  would  be  given  the 
oi)portunity  to  contract  to  perform  that 
service  after  May  1,  1971.  If  these  com- 
p;  inies  entered  into  such  a  contract,  the 
c(  mpany  would  then  be  fully  relieved  of 
ai  ly  responsibility  to  offer  such  passenger 
«  rvice  itself  over  its  existing  routes. 

Upon  entering  into  such  a  contract  the 
C  )rporation  will  assimie  the  responsibil- 
it^  for,  and  will  operate,  most  likely  a 
p<  rtion  of  the  railroad  passenger  service 


previously   offered   by   the   contracting 
railroad. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  im- 
der  this  act,  has,  as  of  yesterday,  sub- 
mitted a  preliminary  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, setting  forth  recommendations  for 
a  national  basic  railroad  passenger  sys- 
tem. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, State  and  public  utility  commis- 
sions, railroads,  and  labor,  now  have  30 
days  to  submit  their  comments  on  the 
Secretary's  preliminary  report  and  the 
Secretary  will  submit  his  final  report  in 
another  30  days  to  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Once  the  Secre- 
tary has  fulfilled  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  designating  the  basic  system, 
there  can  be  no  further  changes  to  the 
system,  and  the  Corporation  will  operate 
under  contract  with  individual  railroads, 
the  passenger  service  to  be  conducted 
over  tlie  basic  system.  This  is  scheduled 
for  May  1.  1971. 

Individual  railroads  who  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Corporation  will,  in 
consideration  for  their  participation,  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  providing 
passenger  train  service.  The  individual 
railroads  wUl  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
Corporation  simis  computed  on  a  formula 
basis.  Three  formulas  have  been  pro- 
vided and  payment  would  be  based  on  the 
formula  most  favorable  to  each  particu- 
lar contracting  railroad.  Sums  paid  to  the 
Corporation  could  be  paid  in  cash,  equip- 
ment, or  providing  future  service.  The 
choice  is  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  contracting  railroads  in 
return  will  receive  common  stock  of  the 
Corporation  equal  in  par  value  to  the 
payment  that  they  have  made  under  the 
various  formulas  to  the  Corporation. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
feature  that  was  put  into  the  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  railroads  a  choice  of 
three  ways  to  participate,  depending  on 
their  own  corporate  situations.  The  first 
option  would  be  for  an  individual  rail- 
road to  contribute  50  percent  of  the  fully 
distributed  passenger  deficit  of  that  rail- 
road for  calendar  year  1969.  The  second 
option  would  be  for  the  railroad  to  con- 
tribute 100  percent  of  the  avoidable 
losses  it  suffered  from  all  its  intercity 
passenger  service  operated  by  the  rail- 
road during  calendar  year  1969.  The 
third  method  by  which  the  railroads  can 
participate  is  for  the  railroad  to  con- 
tribute 200  percent  of  the  avoidable  loss 
of  intercity  passenger  service  operated 
by  it  over  routes  between  points  within 
the  basic  system  during  calendar  year 
1969.  These  of  course  are  technical 
aspects  of  the  legislation  but  do,  in  my 
judgment,  preserve  the  idea  of  choice 
for  the  railroads  in  coming  into  the  na- 
tional system.  And  again,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  these  payments  can  be 
made  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation 
either  in  cash,  equipment,  or  futui-e  serv- 
ice and  that  the  individual  contracting 
railroad  will  receive  capital  stock  in  the 
Corporation  in  return  for  its  contribu- 
tion. 

The  program  that  we  have  established 
further   provides  for   a   5 -year   mora- 
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torium  on  all  passenger  train  discon- 
tinuances by  any  railroad  which  will  not 
have  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
Corporation.  This  in  a  sense  was  a  subtle 
inducement  to  all  railroads  to  participate 
in  the  Corporation  scheme. 

The  Corporation,  in  addition  to  the 
basic  system  designated  by  the  Secretary 
may  add  additional  passenger  service 
when  it  believes  this  to  be  desirable  and 
any  part  of  the  basic  system  may  be  dis- 
continued bj  the  Corporation  anytime 
after  July  1, 1973,  if  the  Corporation  finds 
that  that  passenger  service  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

As  I  said  earlier,  our  railroad  passenger 
industry  had  sunk  into  a  complete  state 
of  chaos.  Major  railroads  which  provide 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  passenger 
service  in  this  country  had  gone  bank- 
rupt and  several  others  were  threatened 
with  bankruptcy  as  a  result  of  continuing 
huge  losses  derived  from  failing  railroad 
passenger  business.  We  thus  provided 
within  this  program  a  provision  for  the 
Secretary  to  authorize  loans  or  guaran- 
tees of  up  to  $200  million  to  individual 
railroads  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  performing  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Service  Act. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  represents 
a  significant  landmark  in  the  transporta- 
tion history  of  our  country.  Your  com- 
mittee of  the  House  labored  diligently 
and  long  over  the  various  alternatives 
that  were  proposed  during  the  last  3 
years  in  order  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
chaos  within  our  national  rail  passenger 
service  in  this  country.  We  think  that  the 
act  presents  the  best  approach  that  we 
could  come  up  with.  It  joins  all  segments 
of  this  vital  industry  together  with  the 
Government  in  running  a  rail  passenger 
service  for  our  Nation. 

Rail  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States  can  be  improved  and  can  be  made 
enjoyable,  pleasant,  and  overall  efQcient. 
Service  by  rail  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  to  be  the  most  inexpensive  and  eco- 
nomical and  efiBcient  way  to  move  large 
bodies  of  people.  Certainly  within  the 
megalopolis  area  of  the  Northeast  in  oiu" 
country,  we  must  have  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  The  beginnings 
that  we  have  made  with  the  Metroliner 
have  proved  the  rightness  of  this  course. 
Our  railroad  passenger  service  through- 
out the  country  has  gone  down  because 
we  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  By 
enacting  this  program  we  have  taken  the 
first  step  in  the  national  commitment  to 
find  an  answer  to  our  surface  transporta- 
tion problem.  Realistic  projections  of  the 
travel  needs  of  the  United  States  in  tlie 
next  20  years  reveal  that  somewhere 
along  that  period  the  capacity  of  oixr  air- 
lines and  autos  to  handle  the  movement 
of  people,  will  be  woefully  inadequate.  We 
must  have  a  form  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. The  act  which  we  passed  last  month 
and  which  is  now  on  the  books,  will  go 
a  long  way  in  making  the  proper  begin- 
ning for  all  of  us  to  work  out  for  future 
generations  the  movement  of  people 
within  the  United  States. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  passing  H.R. 
19830,  the  Independent  Offices  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tions bill,  1971. 

Earlier  this  year  President  Nixon 
vetoed  this  bill  because  Congress  tacked 
on  an  additional  $540  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  other  items  above  and  be- 
yond White  House  budget  recommenda- 
tions. I  supported  the  President  in  this 
matter  because  I  believe  it  takes  austerity 
to  curb  the  infiationai-y  trends  besetting 
us  that  were  inherited  from  previous 
administrations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  recommended 
Intiependent  Offices  Appropriations  bill 
that  totals  $300  million  less  than  the  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

I  also  support  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
passed  by  the  House,  concerning  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  House  held  the  line  on  the 
previous  House /Senate  action  recom- 
mending to  the  President  that  $3,268,- 
675,000  be  appropriated  for  aeronautics 
and  space  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  $64,325,000  below  the 
original  NASA  request  and  the  minimum 
level  at  which  our  Nation's  space  ac- 
tivities can  be  carried  on.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  must  emphasize  that  to 
go  below  this  level  would  jeopardize  our 
position  of  preeminence  in  space. 

In  my  view,  despite  the  many  other 
demands  upon  our  national  resources,  we 
must  maintain  the  vitality  of  our  nation- 
al technological  effort  born  of  the  last 
decade  particularly  in  our  aeronautics 
and  space  endeavors.  To  do  otherwise 
would  place  our  Nation's  position  of 
leadership  in  space  in  jeopardy,  fm-ther 
dissipate  the  superior  aerospace  team 
built  up  over  the  past  decade,  and  rele- 
gate this  Nation  to  a  second-rate  role 
in  the  world  scientific  and  technoloKical 
community. 

Last  March,  President  Nixon  made 
some  very  cogent  comments  concerning 
our  space  program: 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  principal  goal 
of  our  Nation's  space  program  has  been  the 
Moon.  By  the  end  of  that  decade  men  from 
OUT  planet  had  traveled  to  the  moon  on  foiip 
occasions  and  twice  they  had  walked  on  Ite 


surface.  With  these  unforgettable  experi- 
ences, we  have  gained  a  new  perspective  of 
ourselves  and  our  world. 

I  believe  theee  accomplishments  should 
help  us  gain  a  new  perspective  of  oxir  space 
program  as  well.  Having  completed  that 
long  stride  into  the  future  which  has  been 
our  objective  for  the  past  decade,  we  must 
now  define  new  goals  which  make  sense  for 
the  Seventies.  We  must  build  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  i>ast.  always  reaching  out  for 
new  achievements.  But  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  many  critical  problems  here  on 
this  planet  make  high  priority  demands 
on  our  attention  and  our  resources.  By  no 
means  should  we  allow  our  space  program 
to  stagnate.  But — with  the  entire  future 
and  the  entire  universe  before  us — we  should 
not  try  to  do  everything  at  once.  Our  ap- 
pro,<ich  to  space  must  continue  to  be  bold — 
but  It  mttt  also  be  balanced. 

We  must  see  our  space  effort,  then,  not 
only  as  an  adventure  of  today  but  also  as  an 
investment  in  tomorrow.  We  did  not  go  to 
the  moon  merely  for  the  sport  of  it.  To  be 
sure,  those  imdertakings  have  provided  an 
exciting  adventure  for  all  mankind  and  we 
are  proud  that  it  was  our  Nation  that  met 
this  challenge.  But  the  most  Important 
thing  about  maui's  first  footsteps  on  the 
Moon  is  what  they  promise  for  the  future. 

As  we  enter  a  new  deecade,  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  man  is  also  enter- 
ing a  new  historic  era.  For  the  first  time,  he 
has  reached  beyond  his  planet;  for  the  rest 
of  time,  we  will  think  of  ourselves  as  men 
]rom  the  planet  BJarth.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
as  we  go  forward  with  our  space  program,  we 
can  plan  and  work  In  a  way  which  makes 
us  proud  both  of  the  pltuiet  from  which  we 
come  and  of  our  ability  to  travel  beyond  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  decade  of  space 
technological  development  has  been  one 
of  learning.  It  was  a  period  during  which 
this  Nation  accepted  awesome  commit- 
ments in  the  race  to  conquer  space.  De- 
spite many  uncertainties  and  some  dis- 
appointing starts  a  decade  of  impressive 
progress  and  spectacular  success  has  re- 
sulted. Programs  such  as  Explorer,  Sur- 
veyor and  Limar  Orbiter  have  provided 
data  on  such  physical  phenomena  as  the 
Earth's  magnetosphere  and  solar  winds, 
have  shown  the  way  to  the  Moon,  mapped 
its  surface,  and  have  made  other  con- 
tributions to  meeting  our  Apollo  goals. 

The  practicality  of  earth  observation 
satellite  systems  such  as  the  presently 
operating  Tiros  and  Nimbus  may  eventu- 
ally improve  the  quality  of  life  on  earth. 
Our  advanced  technology  in  this  area 
has  reached  the  point  where  we  can  have 
reasonable  confidence  in  future  planned 
programs  such  as  water  resources  man- 
agement, identification  of  pollutants,  de- 
tection of  diseased  crops,  and  locations  of 
mineral  deposits.  A  better  understanding 
of  the  movement  of  earth  masses  and  ice 
floes,  will  also  be  obtained. 

Pioneering  work  on  global  communica- 
tions via  satellite  through  such  programs 
as  ECHO,  Early  Bird,  Relay,  Telstar,  and 
Intelsat  have  been  completed.  Comsat 
Corporation  is  a  good  example.  Advanced 
application  technology  satellites  and 
data  relay  satellites  hold  much  promise 
for  the  future  of  achieving  a  degree  of 
worldwide  space  communication  with  at- 
tendant benefits  pointing  toward  im- 
proved air  and  sea  navigation  and  traffic 
surveillance. 

Additionally,  the  Mercury,  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  programs  proved  that  men  could 


survive  and  operate  in  space,  land  on,  do 
useful  work,  and  return  with  important 
scientific  data  from  the  moon. 

Our  technology  achievements  gained 
through  exploration  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  space  has  been  a  tremendous  stride 
forward  in  an  even  larger  sense.  Our 
feeling  of  national  pride  and  interna- 
tional prestige  has  increased  immeasur- 
ably. The  space  program  has  provided 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  technological 
jobs  and  supported  millions  of  people  in 
many  skills  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  has  contributed  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  national  economy  in  almost 
eveiT  segment  of  commerce  and  industry. 
It  has  stimulated  and  produced  great 
numbers  of  engineers,  scientists,  and 
technicians.  And  it  has  created  a  unique 
research  and  development  capability 
which  is  in  fact  a  major  national  re- 
source. 

The  space  program  has  also  provided 
considerable  leverage  to  all  segments  of 
nonaerospace  industries  throufih  de- 
mands for  advances  in  the  "state  of  the 
art "  of  such  devices  as  miniaturized  elec- 
tronics, extended-life  batteries,  and  more 
sensitive  and  accurate  atmospheric  .sen- 
sors and  detectors.  The  $8  billion  a  year 
computer  industry  has  been  catalyzed 
through  constant  demands  for  increases 
in  capacity,  speed,  and  flexibility  with 
the  result  that  practically  every  direct- 
access  commercial  computer  system  in 
the  world  today  is  American,  reflecting 
the  stimulus  provided  by  those  needs. 

Conversely,  nonaerospace  industries 
have  been  provided  access  to  the  tech- 
nology developed  and  demonstrated  on 
space  programs.  For  example,  the  super- 
insulation  created  for  satellites  is  now 
being  tested  for  use  on  Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
lines to  prevent  disturbances  to  the  ecol- 
ogy of  that  area.  Fiber  reinforced  plas- 
tics originally  conceived  for  reentry  ve- 
hicles are  now  being  applied  to  aircrsift 
structures.  Sensors  developed  at  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Space  Center  detect  with 
equal  facility  deadly  leaded  paint  on 
tenement  walls,  blood  flow  in  the  heart, 
and  tumors  in  the  eye.  Large-scale  com- 
puter modeling  of  whole  industrial  com- 
plexes, such  as  electric  utilities  plants, 
systems,  and  processes  has  beneflted  from 
aerospace  techniques. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  this 
Nation  must  also  covet  its  position  of 
world  leadership  in  space  technology.  In 
this  regard,  the  Russian  space  program 
appears  to  be  designed  more  for  the  long 
pull  despite  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  fail- 
ures. Mr.  George  M.  Low.  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  succinctly  focuses  the 
relative  trends  in  U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.  space 
capabilities  in  the  following: 

Our  launch  rate  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing, while  theirs  Is  increasing.  The  ac- 
companying chart  win  Illustrate  this  graph- 
ically. 

In  1970,  so  far.  the  USSR  has  placed  74 
payloads  into  space,  while  the  United  States 
has  had  31. 

Russia  has  seldom  missed  a  launch  window 
In  the  exploration  of  Venus  and  Mars;  our 
planetary  program  has  many  gaps. 

Soviet  commentators  have  Implied  that 
the  USSR  has  plans  to  return  samples  and 
use  self-propelled  vehicles  on  our  neigh- 
boring planets;  we  have  no  such  plans. 
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The  Soviets  have  a  systematic  continuing 
manued  space  flight  program.  Sojruz  9,  an 
18-day  mission  and  the  longest  manned 
Right  to  date,  was  their  latest  step. 

They  have  demonstrated  a  capability,  with 
thcr  Zond  spacecraft,  for  manned  clrcum- 
lun.ir  night,  and  could  soon  conduct  such  a 
aieht. 

The  SojTiz  and  Zond  programs  could  also 
ead  to  a  manned  earth  orbital  space  sta- 
tion. The  Soviets  have  stated  that  they  ex- 
pect to  fly  a  space  station  before  we  do. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Soviets  are 
aevcloplng  a  booster  In  the  giant  Saturn  V 
:laa5;  we  have  suspended  production  of  ours. 
With  Eiich  a  booster,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  have  permanent  space  bases  in  earth  orbit, 
i  manned  outpost  on  the  moon,  or  an  auto- 
mated planetary  sample  return  capability. 

We  are  rapidly  losing  the  capability  that 
made  us  flrst.  On  NASA  programs  alone,  total 
jmployment  has  decreased  from  420,000  in 
196d  to  a  level  of  160,000  now.  Engineers  and 
scientists  are  leaving  the  field  by  the  thou- 
j.inds;  young  men  are  no  longer  going  Into 
these  fields,  because  the  future  Is  uncertain. 
When  the  need  again  arises  to  rebuild  our 
lerospace  industry,  to  meet  military  require- 
tnents.  or  to  meet  a  desire  to  move  forward 
tnore  rapidly  in  the  e.xploration  of  space,  we 
3iay  no  longer  have  the  ability  to  do  so. 

Soviet  research  and  development  Is  estl- 
tiiaied  to  be  significantly  greater  than  that 
3f  the  United  States — and  growing  at  a  rate 
Df  at  least  ten  percent  per  year;  United 
States  research  and  development  haa  leveled 
Mid  is  dropping. 

;arth  orbital,  lunar  and  planetary  payloads. 
united  states  and  u.s.s.r.,  calendar  year  1970,  as 
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Month 

United  States 

U.S.S.R. 

anuary 

ebruary 

flarch 

kpril 

(lay 

3 

2 

3 

7 
2 

5 
3 
5 

16 
2 

une 

2 

9 

uly 

August 

— 2 

^ 

3 
g 

iept  ember 

ktober 

3 

1 

6 
14 

November 

Total 

2 

3 

31 

74 

Source:  Satellite  situation  report 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Low's  statements  are 
3ut  in  perspective  when  it  is  realized  that 
despite  what  other  social  and  military 
problems  the  Soviets  have,  they  are  cur- 
rently spending  at  least  2  percent  of  their 
?ros5  national  product  on  their  space 
program.  Compare  this  to  the  less  than 
).05  percent  of  the  United  States  is  now 
spending.  The  conclusion  is  obvious,  un- 
ess  we  reverse  present  trends  in  the  U.S. 
space  program,  this  Nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  surrender  its  lead  in  the  space 
race  to  the  Communists. 

Since  1959,  this  Nation  has  taken  the 
ead  in  space  tlarough  the  successful  de- 
i'elopment  of  scientific,  exploratory  and 
ipplications  spacecraft.  Our  investment 
n  these  programs  had  bolstered  the  econ- 
3my,  improved  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
aeople.  increased  our  sense  of  national 
Drestige  and  contributed  to  our  national 
security.  We  can  now  capitalize  on  these 
benefits  through  continued  growth  of  our 
capability  toward  more  accurate  long- 
range  weather  forecasts,  improved  world- 
ft'ide  communications  and  a  better  un- 


derstanding of  the  earth — its  interior,  its 
surface,  its  resources  and  its  protective 
atmosphere. 

The  times  are  such,  however,  that  our 
Nation's  ability  to  realize  the  full  benefit 
of  its  investment  in  space  and  to  main- 
tain the  resources  which  have  brought  us 
to  tliese  thresholds  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
We  are  faced  with  diminishing  budgets 
for  space  and  potential  loss  of  technolog- 
ical leadership  and  international  pres- 
tige. 

In  this  regard,  the  newest  and  most 
difficult  problems  facing  us  at  this  point 
are  social  rather  than  technical;  namely, 
maintaining  public  belief  in  and  support 
of  the  national  space  effort. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou'^e  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  the  NASA  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  and  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  I  would 
submit  that  to  relegate  our  Nation's  space 
program  to  a  lower  priority  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  discarding  a  tremendous  na- 
tional capability  that  is  essential  to  the 
economic  salvation  of  this  country.  This 
is  not  to  say  our  space  effort  should  be 
afforded  the  highest  of  priorities  to  the 
detriment  of  poverty,  housing,  environ- 
ment, education  and  other  important 
programs.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  as- 
siu-e  our  technological  progress  is  not 
blocked  by  an  emotional  determination 
that  space  is  not  important  to  the  im- 
provement of  life  on  earth  and  the  well- 
being  of  mankind.  Space  is  being  used 
and  can  be  used  further  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  here  on  earth. 

I  believe  we  must  move  forward  in 
space  and  in  aeronautics.  We  are  wit- 
nessing the  further  decline  of  the  most 
tremendous  technological  team  ever 
fielded  in  the  history  of  man.  Our  mag- 
nificent aerospace  team,  composed  of 
scientists,  engineers  and  technicians 
from  the  government-industry-univer- 
sity complex,  is  being  rapidly  dissipated. 
Reaching  a  peak  of  420,000  people  en- 
gaged in  aerospace  activities  in  1965,  the 
number  of  personnel  engaged  in  our 
space  endeavor  will  drop  to  an  estimated 
143,000  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Where  will  these  highly  skilled  people  go? 
They  have  either  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
imemployed,  or  they  have  sought  other 
and  less  rewarding  fields  of  endeavor. 

We  must  not  permit  further  degrada- 
tion of  our  space  and  aeronautics  effort. 
The  vitality  of  our  aerospace  program 
must  be  continued  not  only  to  preserve 
our  position  of  national  prestige  or  our 
economic  posture — but  "for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind." 


alloys.  The  1967  production  was  7,214,- 
000  metric  tons  compared  to  6,802,000  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  4,954,000  for  Japan 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  world  leader 
in  the  production  of  pig-iron  and  ferro 


PANAMA  CANAL:   NASSER  TYPE 
TAKEOVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  is 
recosnized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dm-ing  re- 
cent months  the  pre^s  of  the  United 
States  has  been  strangely  silent  about 
Panama  Canal  matters.  In  contrast,  the 
newspapers  of  Panama  have  been  very 
active  and  have  reported  that  President 
Nixon  has  expressed  willinRness  to  re- 
sume diplomatic  talks  on  the  status  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  Most  significantly  there 
have  been  veiled  published  threats  in  the 
Panama  media  of  a  Nasser- type  takeover 
of  the  canal  unless  a  new  treaty  is  nego- 
tiated. 

Some  of  the  recent  stories  in  Isthmian 
papers  seem  slanted  for  the  purpose  of 
goading  Panamanian  citizens,  employees 
of  the  Panama  Canal  into  supporting  the 
demand  of  the  Panama  Government  for 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  If 
ordered  not  to  report  for  work  by  their 
government,  Panamanian  citizens  would 
have  to  obey  and  thus  cause  a  slowdown 
in  certain  canal  activities  where  they 
outnumber  U.S.  citizens.  But,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  can  assure  the  Congress  that  they 
could  not  interrupt  transit  operations 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  would 
not  be  affected.  Why?  Because  we  have 
loyal  North  Americans  in  security  posi- 
tions, such  as  pilots,  tugmasters,  and 
lock  operators. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  during  the  Red-led  Panamanian 
mob  attacks  on  the  Canal  Zone  in  Jan- 
uary 1964,  when  the  U.S.  Army  imder 
the     command     of    Gen.     Andrew    P. 

0  Meara  was  required  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  there  and  the  canal  traffic 
moved  on  regular  schedules  close  to  the 
combat  area  without  interruption  and 
won  the  admiration  of  the  shipping  using 
the  canal. 

As  regards  the  major  modernization 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  which  bills 
will  be  reintroduced  in  the  92d  Congress, 

1  have  learned  that  Panama  Canal  em- 
ployees, both  U.S.  and  non-UJS.  citizens, 
support  such  modernization.  They  will 
be  heard  from  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  a  Nasser- 
type  takeover  of  the  canal,  I  would  in- 
vite special  attention  to  a  front  page 
newsstory.  This  story  goes  into  some  de- 
tail as  to  the  relative  capabilities  of  U.S. 
and  Panamanian  forces  on  the  Isthmus 
and  the  techniques  for  the  proposed 
takeover. 

While  the  indicated  article  reads  like 
a  bedtime  story,  absurd  in  the  extreme, 
it  might  nevertheless  serve  to  inspire  the 
revolutionary  Government  of  Panama  to 
embark  on  such  a  venture.  To  say  the 
least,  our  Armed  Forces  on  the  Isthmus 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  any  eventu- 
ality with  adequate  force:  and  if  that 
strength  is  deemed  insufficient  it  should 
be  promptly  augmented. 
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Under  the  assumption  that  such  a 
takeover  may  be  attempted,  we  can  be 
sure  that  Soviet  power  would  immedi- 
ately support  it  with  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear missiles  to  force  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  situation  thus  presented 
with  a  complete  takeover  of  the  canal 
Itself  by  the  Soviets.  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  Asiatic  imperialism  in 
the  subjugation  of  its  satellite  countries 
In  Europe,  and  in  Cuba,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  Clule  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
clearly  forecast  what  would  happen  to 
Panama  should  favorable  conditions  for 
its  conquest  develop. 

The  great  fault  and  weakness  of  our 
own  position  covering  this  overall  state 
of  affairs  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
our  national  administrations  have  been 
weak  in  dealing  realistically  with  the 
problems  involved.  The  Inevitable  choice 
Is  not  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  but  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  power. 

In  cormection  with  the  recent  treaty 
negotiations  with  Panama,  our  negoti- 
ators have  never  approached  the  sub- 
ject in  a  forthright  or  direct  manner  but 
have  accepted  as  valid  every  argrunent 
for  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  dream  of  Panamanian 
possession  of  the  canal  would  result  only 
In  the  complete  Communist  subjugation 
of  Panama  as  well  as  Soviet  control  of 
the  canal.  Nor  have  our  negotiators  told 
the  Panamanian  negotiators  that  article 
rv.  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  ter- 
ritory and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Congress — House  and  Sen- 
ate—and not  in  the  treaty  power — Presi- 
dent and  Senate — and  that  any  agree- 
ment for  such  disposal  is  subject  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress, 
which  involves  concurrence  by  the 
House. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  I  am  not,  and  never  have 
been,  an  enemy  of  Panama  or  its  people. 
I  am,  indeed,  a  friend  of  both  and  have 
long  wished,  and  yet  wish,  that  dema- 
gogs in  that  country,  acting  from  self- 
ish motives,  may  be  spared  the  inevi- 
table destruction  that  would  follow  a 
Soviet  takeover. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  large  may  be  informed  concern- 
ing recent  trends  in  Isthmian  thinking 
In  the  premises,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
U.S.  WmE  Service  WRrrER,  "Guerrilla  Ex- 
pert" Otters  Weird  Plan  to  Capture  Zone 
(By  Lionel  Crane) 

Panama  City. — Could  Panama's  strong- 
man. Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos,  grab  the 
Panama  Canal  like  the  late  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  seized  the  Suez 
Canal? 

The  answer  Is  a  possible  "yes"  If  you  take 
Into  accoimt  the  size  and  power  ot  the  Pan- 
amanian National  Guard — the  only  military 
force  In  the  nation — and  the  current  ten- 
sions between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

Admittedly,  such  an  Idea  appears  Incon- 
ceivable In  these  days  of  comparatively 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
but  such  a  bold  bid  to  take  what  most  Pana- 
manlana  claim  rightfully  belongs  to  them 
could  become  more  attractive  if,  for  example. 


negotiations  to  replace  the  1903  treaty,  under 
which  the  United  States  presently  controls 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  were  to  break 
down. 

Admittedly,  too,  the  experience  might  be 
traumatic,  especially  economically,  for  Pana- 
ma, but  doubtless  monetary  and  technical 
as  well  as  moral  support  would  be  swiftly 
forthcoming  from  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  well  as  elsewhere  In  Latin  America 
where  the  practice  of  tweaking  the  American 
eagle's  tall  feathers  has  become  Increasingly 
popul;ir. 

Slightly  more  than  a  brigade-sized  force 
of  U.S.  Army  troops — equipped  with  armored 
personnel  carriers,  tracked  40mm  antiair- 
craft guns,  mortars,  artillery  and  a  score  or 
so  of  helicopters — Is  stationed  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  U.S.  Air  Porce  has  half  a  dozen  Jets 
suitable  for  close  ground  support  as  well  as 
tralnliig  plus  like  numbers  of  C-123  and 
C-130  transports. 

The  Navy  boasts  a  single  landing  ship, 
tank  (LST) .  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  guard 
the  approaches  to  the  50-mlle-long  strategic 
waterway. 

Apart  from  maneuvers  and  occasional 
alerts,  usually  for  practice,  much  of  the 
time  is  spent  In  training,  generally  on  a 
Monday  through  Friday  basis.  There  is  plenty 
of  leave  and  ample  recreational  facilities, 
both  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  neighboring 
Panama.  It  Is  no  hardship  station  for  the 
armed  forces. 

Unlike  the  borders  between  most  sovereign 
states,  the  border  between  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  unmarked. 
There  are  no  customs  or  immigration  sta- 
tions. Residents  of  both  areas  pass  freely 
back  and  forth,  afoot  or  In  automobiles.  In 
some  places,  only  the  different  color  of  the 
uniform  of  the  policeman  on  the  corner 
distinguishes  one  side  from  the  other. 

On  the  Panama  side,  the  6,000-man  Na- 
tional Guard  has  modern  automatic  infantry 
weapons,  some  heavy  machine  guns,  recoil- 
less  rifles,  some  outmoded  artiUery,  ample 
light  and  heavy  trucks,  but  no  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  antiaircraft  guns  or  mortars. 

Its  air  strength  consists  of  four  helicopters, 
four  spotter  planes  and  four  C-47  transports. 
Its  sea  forces,  at  least  until  1971,  are  a  few 
launches.  But  these  would  be  sufficient,  with 
the  Palestine  guerrillas  for  an  example. 

It  requires  little  Imagination  to  envisage 
a  carefully  orchestrated  Panamanian  cam- 
paign of  words  against  the  United  States' 
intransigence  In  the  treaty  negotiations,  de- 
signed to  drum  up  sympathy  for  Panama's 
cause  abroad,  particularly  In  Latin  America. 

Perhaps  the  Panamanian  negotiators 
would  be  recalled  "for  consultations."  Rela- 
tions between  the  two  coxintrles  would  chill. 

Although  Latins  are  not  overly  skillful  at 
keeping  a  secret,  Panama's  National  Guard 
officers  seem  to  have  the  abUity.  Witness  the 
swift,  bloodless  coup  by  which  Torrijos  and 
his  fellow  conspirator.  Col.  Boris  Martinez, 
ousted  constitutional  President  Arnulfo 
Arias  on  the  night  of  Oct.  11,  1968.  American 
intelligence  was  caught  equally  unprepared 
by  the  bloody,  anti-American  riots  along  the 
Canal  one  border  in  January  1964. 

Possibly  In  the  guise  of  maneuvers  akin 
to  recent  exercises  25  miles  east  of  Panama 
City,  the  National  Guard  could  muster  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  combat-trained  troops 
by  paring  its  forces  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  the  bone.  The  majority 
could  be  gathered  near  this  capital  city,  the 
balance  near  Colon,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Canal,  ostensibly  as  the  opposing  force  in 
the  mythical  maneuvers. 

The  National  Guard's  G-2  intelligence  sec- 
tion could  have  pinpointed  and  assigned  the 
initial  objectives  in  the  civilian  communities 
within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  the  border — the 


police  stations  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal,  the 
telephone  exchanges,  the  Panama  Canal  Ad- 
ministration Building  at  Balboa  Heights,  the 
residences  of  top  officials,  the  power  stations, 
even  Canal  Zone  policemen  on  their  regular 
patrols. 

In  some  Saturday  morning's  predawn 
darkness,  dozens  of  National  Guard  utility 
trucks,  each  laden  with  eight  to  ten  armed 
guardsmen,  could  fan  out  into  the  Canal 
Zone  to  seize  the  civilian  objectives. 

At  the  same  time,  other  heavier  National 
Guard  trucks,  which  still  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  U.S.  Army  trucks  they 
once  were,  could  be  approtuihing  the  gates  of 
U.S.  mUitary  bases  In  the  zone. 

Misled,  gate  guards  could  be  silenced  be- 
fore they  could  sound  the  alarm.  Swiftly, 
with  most  of  the  bases  asleep,  armories,  ve- 
hicles parks,  ammunition  dumps,  helicopters, 
planes,  headquarters  buildings  would  lie  se- 
cured, with  little  or  no  resistance.  Barracks 
oould  be  searched,  their  occupants  warned 
to  remain  Indoors.  A  prime  target  would  be 
the  Canal  Zone's  only  radio  station  SCN 
(Southern  Command  Network),  operated  by 
the  armed  forces  at  FM;.  Clayton. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Panamanian  troops 
could  seize  the  locks,  only  lightly  guarded 
by  revolver-armed  patrolmen,  and  the  nerve 
centers  of  the  Canal,  the  marine  traffic  con- 
trol offices  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal. 

Depending  on  the  Panamanian  strategy, 
ships  in  the  waterway  would  be  permitted  to 
complete  their  transits  or  the  waterway  be 
closed  immediately,  with  ships  anchored 
along  its  length.  Exploalvea  could  be  placed 
ready  to  blow  up  the  locks. 

Dawn  could  find  a  Canal  Zone  almost  en- 
tirely controlled  by  the  Panama  National 
Guard.  Residents,  as  they  woke,  could  be 
warned,  possibly  through  SCN  Radio  by  Its 
new  operators,  to  remain  Indoors.  The  warn- 
ings coiild  be  reinforced  by  firing  from  sand- 
bagged machine  gun  poets  located  at  stra- 
tegic Intersections. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  border, 
the  government-controlled  press,  radio  and 
television,  dutifully  Jubilant,  could  be  in- 
forming the  Panamanian  people  that  To- 
rrijos had  assumed  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

The  populace,  with  Panamanians  working 
for  the  Canal,  who  comprise  80  per  cent  of 
the  work  force,  could  be  warned  to  stay  out 
of  the  Canal  Zone  untu  Torrijos  decided  the 
next  move.  Retired  and  former  National 
Guardsmen  could  be  recalled  to  bolster  the 
strength  of  the  forca.  strained  to  the  limit  by 
Its  occupation  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Presumably  the  United  States  would  think 
twice  before  attempting  to  mount  a  counter- 
Invasion,  especially  with  thousands  of  its 
troops  and  civilians  held  as  hostages  against 
just  such  a  move.  World  opinion,  particular- 
ly in  a  Eiyope  wliich  has  not  forgotten  the 
United  States'  role  when  the  British,  French 
and  Israelis  attempted  to  seize  the  Suez 
Canal,  would  be  against  It. 

With  ships  of  many  nations  forced  to  di- 
vert to  the  longer  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  routes,  there  would  be  heavy 
preesure  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes  between  the  two  nations. 

And  Panama  would  be  In  a  strong  bar- 
gaining position.  Alternatively.  Torrijos 
might  elect  to  follow  Nasser's  example  to 
finality  and  operate  the  Canal  himself. 

Training  marine  traffic  controllers,  locks 
operators  and  pilots  might  take  time,  with 
only  smaller  ships  traveling  the  waterway  at 
first,  but  it  would  not  be  Impossible,  as  Nasser 
proved. 

Whatever  the  possible  outcomes — and 
there  are  several — It  Is  the  kind  of  night- 
mare that  no  American  resident  of  the  Canal 
Zone  would  like  to  wake  up  to. 
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NtW  BILL  TO  PROTECT   ATLANTIC 
NORTH  AMERICAN  SALMON 

( Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niission  to  extend  ius  remaiks  at  this 
p  )mt  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti  aneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  conservation 

fishery  resource.s  should  invite  the  co- 
ofceration  and  active  participation  of  all 
n  itions  who  look  to  the  sea  tor  their 
l(iod  and  Uvelihood  of  their  fishermen. 
la  this  connection,  a  national  commis- 
sion to  protect  the  once  disappearing 
hilibut  m  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  was 
c  'eated.  Similar  commissions  have  been 
eitablished  by  treaty  with  many  other 
c  >imtries  to  protect  fishery  stocks  in  var- 
i(ius  parts  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no 
n;ean3  other  than  voluntary  agreement 
t )  compel  one  nation  to  protect  fish  that 
originate  in  the  waters  of  another  na- 
t  on — the  Atlantic  salmon  is  a  good  case 
1^1  point. 

For  example.  Danish  fishing  interests 
liive  discovered  that  Atlantic  salmon 
c  )n?regate  off  Greenland  and  as  a  re.sult 
0'  their  taking  large  stocks  of  these 
?  merican  fish  our  Atlantic  streams  are 
suffering  from  diminished  supply. 

In  order  to  encourage  Denmark  and 
oJLher  nations  to  protect  Atlantic  .salmon 
ether  on  the  high  seas  or  in  their  o^ti 
CDastal  fishing  zones.  I  am  introducing 
li^lslatjon  prouding  for  the  Secretary  of 
C  ommerce  to  notify  th?  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  where  our  American  stocks  of 
f.sh  are  endangered  by  overfi.>hing  by 
foreign  fishermen.  Whereui)on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  ban  agri- 
culture and  other  food  products  of  .'juch 
r  ation  from  being  imported  into  the 
Iinited  States. 

This  obviously  is  a  harsh  luca.sure.  but 
^henever  any  such  nation  fiiids  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  State.^  cliieatened 
t;iey  can  negotiate  a  conservation  treaty 
\  hich  is  in  their  own  interest,  and  hke- 
vi.se  in  the  mterest  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  al- 
leady,  due  to  overfishing,  the  harvest  of 
silmon  off  Greenland  is  diminishing.  So 
i ;  is  apparent  in  this  case  that  Denmark 
End  the  United  States  have  a  common 
interest  in  restoring  this  fishery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 

t  this  time  in  order  to  give  the  various 
c  epartments  of  the  Government  time  to 
nudy  this  legislation.  Meanwhile,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Fish  and  Wild- 
Ife  Conservation  Subcommittee.  Mr 
DiNGELt,  has  assured  me  of  hi.s  interest 
;  nd  early  next  se.ssion  he  plans  to  have 
(  ommittee  hearings  on  this  matter  which 
i>  so  vital  to  the  fishing  and  recreation 
Industry  of  the  North  American  coast. 


INTEREST  RATE  REDUCTIONS  FOR 
ALL  BUT  204.500.000  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  U.S.  POPULATION 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  vvas  siven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
1  raneous  matter. » 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
;  ng  s  newspapers  carried  headlines  about 
another  one-fourth  of  1  percent  decrease 
in  the  discount  rate  charced  member 
lianks  of   the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Tliese  headlines  follow  otlier  head- 
lines heralding  various  reductions  in  the 
prime  interest  rate.  All  of  us  welcome 
these  decreases  in  interest  charges  de- 
spite the  timid,  he.-itanu  manner  in 
whicli  they  are  being  initiated.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  of  the  headlines  and  front- 
page stories  have  been  conceiuiatm.;  on 
two  very  limited  interest  rates — the  dis- 
count rate  and  the  piime  rate.  The  dis- 
count rate  nou-  stands  at  5'j  percent 
This  IS  tiie  rate,  oi  cjursc,  '.'.inch  v>  avail- 
able to  commercial  banks  w  ho  borrow 
at  the  Federal  Re-;tTVc's  discount  '.vin- 
du.v.  The  discount  window,  under  prcs- 
eiii  federal  Reserve  liolicic.-,  i.-.  not  avail- 
able 10  the  :;eneial  ijubiic.  only  to  the 
banks.  The  other  raie  wiiich  the  front- 
page stories  have  discussed  is  the  rate 
charsed  a  handful  of  larce  corpora- 
tions— the  very  best  and  most  affluent 
customers  of  the  conunerciul  banks. 

Tiie  headlines  and  the  len;.;tliy  new., 
stories  have  been  talkmu  about  intere.t 
rales  which  probably  affect  sliahtiy  more 
than  zero  percent  of  the  US.  population. 
There  are  approximately  204.500.000 
people  who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
discount  window  or  the  iirime  lending 
rate.  Perhaps  soon  we  will  have  a  news- 
story  and  headlines  which  sviil  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  this  segment  of  the 
population  can  expect  in  the  way  of  in- 
terest charges  on  their  homes,  automo- 
biles, college  loans,  and  the  like.  Buried 
deep  on  the  financial  pages  is  evidence 
tliat  the  consumer — despite  the  wonder- 
ful headline.-^ — is  not  rcceivin;^  much 
benefit  from  i.ie  iiitrrest  rate  redu(  tiuiis. 

Ill  a  story  fikd  by  the  United  Press 
Iiilvrnaiional.  the  Washiti't.jn  Post  re- 
ports in  It.-  financMi  srctK'ii-  r.ot  on  the 
front  page — that — 

Interest  rate-^  char:;cd  lor  i-"n'.  er.ti"n,il 
mortgages  for  the  purchase  of  row  hoiiics 
lncre.^sed  sheh'ly  \:\  Ocroher 

So  while  tlie  discount  rate  and  the 
prime  rate  have  been  going  down,  many 
home  mortgages  have  been  aroing  up  The 
average  interest  rate  on  a  new  home 
mortgage  stands  at  about  8.5  percent. 
And  in  the  case  of  FHA-insuitd  mort- 
gages, the  consumer  must  pay  another 
one-half  percent  for  mandatory  insur- 
ance. Therefore,  the  homebuyer  is  pay- 
ing anywhere  from  1 '  j  to  2  percentage 
points  more  than  the  h\i  corporations 
and  .'^  to  3 '2  pf^rcent  more  than  the 
banks  are  paying  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  window.  Other  consumer  inter- 
est charges  remain  extremely  high  Auto- 
mobile loans,  student  loans,  farm  loans 
are  at,  or  near,  alltime  highs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  start  pns,'^ing  on  these 
interest  rate  reductions  to  the  consumer, 
the  small  businessman,  and  the  millions 
of  others  who  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  a  prime  borrower  status.  At  the  mo- 
ment, these  prime  rate  rcduct.ons  ajipear 
to  be  serving  more  as  a  public  relations 
gimmick  for  th.e  commercial  banking 
industry  thon  as  a  benefit  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

Certainly,  the  prime  intercut  rate  re- 
ductions are  needed  but  it  is  an  absurdity 
for  the  banks  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  other  interest  rate 
charges  to  remain  at  their  present  level 
Time  after  time,  I  have  urgrd  Secretary 


of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
George  Romney  to  lead  the  way  by  re- 
ducing the  ceilings  on  FHA  and  VA 
insured  mortgages.  Other  Members  of 
Congress  have  joined  me  In  these  re- 
quests to  the  Secretary,  but  the  response 
has  been  nil. 

More  importantly,  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  has  vast  powers 
through  which  he  could  require  the 
banks  to  pass  on  interest  savings  to  the 
consumer.  With  the  prime  rate  and  the 
di.scoiuU  rate  being  reduced,  this  would 
be  an  ideal  time  for  the  President  to 
activate  Public  Law  91-151 — the  credit 
control  law  passed  almost  a  year  ago  by 
the  Congress.  This  law  gives  the  Pres- 
ident, operating  through  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  power  to  control  all  aspect.s 
of  credit,  including  interest  rates,  down 
payments,  maturities,  and  similar  facets 
of  credit  transactions.  In  short,  credit 
controls  could  be  employed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  consumer,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  farmer,  and  other  credit- 
worthy members  of  the  population  get 
interest  rate  reductions,  along  with  the 
much-heralded  "prime"  borrowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  let  me  say  that  it 
is  happy  news  to  learn  that  both  the 
commercial  banks  and  the  big  corpora- 
tions have  received  reductions  in  their 
interest  charges.  These  are  glad  tidings, 
for  these  wealthy  members  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  all  I  am  asking  is  that  .some 
of  these  great  and  bountiful  benefits  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  reductions  in  the  prime  lendini: 
rates  are  an  admission  by  the  bankmg 
system  that  they  are  enjoying  some  oi 
tire  fattest  profits  in  history,  that  tliey 
have  available  loan  funds,  and  that  their 
costs  are  sharply  reduced.  So  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  President  should  he.>- 
itate  to  require  the  banking  system  to 
pa>-.  these  interest  rate  reductions  down 
to  the  people. 

Unfortunately,  it  does  take  some  vigor- 
ous nudging  to  get  the  banks  to  reduce 
interest  rates  across  the  board. 

Last  Tuesday's  Daily  Bond  Buyer  car- 
ried a  quote  from  a  major  banker  which 
illustrates  the  great  reluctance  of  the 
Cf.mmercial  banks  to  reduce  interest 
charges.  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer  asked 
Gavlord  A.  Freeman,  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  if  he 
planned  to  follow  the  prime  rate  reduc- 
tions announced  by  New  York  banks,  and 
he  replied: 

,  Yes)  Bui  I  will  be  vinh.:;ppy  lo  have  to  d" 
■^  >  .As  .1  manager  employed  by  stockholder 
to  run  a  business.  I  don't  like  to  reduco  our 
pri,v.«  and  hence  our  profits,  and  I  am  rvi 
at  all  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  natKn.. 
interest  to  do  so, 

Mr.  Freeman  is,  of  course,  a  recogniA'i 
leader  in  the  banking  industry.  Fac^d 
with  this  kind  of  attitude,  it  is  obvious 
that  voluntary  rate  reductions  to  the 
consumer,  the  homebuyer.  and  like  cus- 
tomers, will  be  very  slow  in  coming  with- 
out a  nudge  from  the  President  an^  h  - 
mi-  t  tiu'^tcd  econcmi'-  r.di'isers. 


KEEP  SHOE  QUOTA  PROTECTION  IN 
TRADE  BILL 

I  Mr.   WYMAN  asked  and   was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  t'.iis 
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p(jint  in  the  Recort^  a: 
trant'ous  matter,  t 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  truly 
ajihasi  that  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  other  body  should  have  voted  to  de- 
lete shoes  from  the  trade  bill  we  passed 
In  this  House  the  other  day.  Of  all  the 
industries  in  this  Nation,  perhaps  the 
ono  mi  SI,  critically  hurt  by  rising  floods 
of  foreiiin  imports  is  the  shoe  industry. 
Its  ijrofit  margin  is  so  tlun  it  is  i>€nlously 
near  to  break  even.  Many  shoe  i  mploycrs 
are  keeiiing  going  by  the  skin  of  their 
teetii  realizing  that  thousands  of  earnest 
rr.en  and  women  of  senior  years  are  de- 
jjendent  on  the  wages  they  earn  in  tlieir 
shoe  factoncs — workers  that  cannot  be 
satL'^factonly  retrained  for  other  em- 
ployment at  their  age  and  with  their 
years  with  shoes. 

The  argtunent  that  if  shoes  are  left  in 
tlie  bill  other  industries  will  be  invited 
vmder  tlie  tent,  simply  does  not  follow. 
This  was  a  shoe  and  textile  bill  to  start 
out  with.  It  was  at  the  recommendation 
of  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  including 
my.self,  that  the  shoe  industry  and  the 
textile  industry  joined  forces  to  get  the 
votes  to  enact  a  bill  providing  for  a  rea- 
sonably balanced  projectible  flow-  of  im- 
ports into  tlie  United  States  in  future 
years.  It  is  tragic  that  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  cannot  imderstand  the 
critical  need  here — or  appreciate  tlie 
fact  that  any  cotmtry  executing  volun- 
tary agreements  with  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  orderly  flow  of  imports  In 
the  future  takes  itself  out  from  tmder  the 
provisions  of  tliis  legislation  by  its  ow-n 
terms. 

We  need  the  trade  bill  to  get  the  mean- 
ingful commitments  from  foreign  im- 
porting nations  on  a  volimtary  basis. 
Without  its  leverage  there  just  is  not  the 
basLs  to  obtain  their  signatures  on  the 
dotted  line,  for  the  profit  motive  is  strong 
and  the  temptation  to  penetrate  the 
lucrative  U.S.  market  compelling.  Fail- 
ure to  enact  tlie  trade  bill  w-ith  shoes  in 
it  at  this  time  will  be  an  open  invitation 
to  foreign  importing  nations  to  step  up 
their  imports  still  further.  This  was  more 
than  32  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
last  year.  It  is  a  virtual  ticket  to  bank- 
ruptcy for  dozens  of  shoe  companies  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  shoe  w^orkers.  It  Is 
tragic  that  the  vote  to  strip  shoes  from 
the  trade  bill  should  have  been  eight  to 
six  in  the  Finance  Committee  with  three 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  absent. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  trade  bill  with  shoes 
In  it  it  will  be  because  the  Democrat- 
ically controlled  Congress  took   it  out. 

Let  me  repeat  some  illustrative  figures 
that  emphasize  the  urgent  situation  of 
the  American  shoe  industry  at  this  hour: 

In  1950.  foreign  shoe  imports  accounted 
for  1.2  percent  of  the  American  market. 
By  I960,  this  figtire  had  risen  to  4.3  per- 
cent. This  year,  however,  foreign  shoe 
imports  have  captured  a  whopping  32.1 
percent  of  our  domestic  market.  Between 
1965  and  1967.  the  industry  suffered  eight 
net  closings.  The  period  from  1968  to 
the  present  has  witnessed  90  net  closings, 
mcreasing  the  ntimber  of  unemploj'ed 
'^hoeworkers  to  26.300.  During  1970.  in 
New  England  17  shoe  manufacturing 
plants  have  closed  down,  laying  off  3,630 
employees.  Five  factories  viiith  1.200  jobs 
were  lost  to  New  Hampshire  alone.  It  is 


i-nificant  to  note  that  v»hile  overall  un- 
employment in  the  United  States  tins 
past  July  wa:s  5  percent,  those  area.5  with 
concentrations  of  shoe  factories  sils- 
tam-d  unemployment  rate;  of  up  to  10 
peicent. 

Let  tLs  look  ..t  the  rea  on  for  this  iiua- 
tion.  The  averaize  hourly  wag(s  including 
frini',e  benefits,  iir  Anr  ricun  slioevvork- 
ers  is  ?2,78.  Italy.  Japan.  -Spain,  and  T.ti- 
wan  have  comparable  rfites  of  SI  06. 
SO. 70.  SO. 59.  and  SO. 22.  respectively.  With 
labor  co.;ts  representing  30  to  40  percent 
oi  the  lotal  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  I 
believe  it  is  evident  that  without  rcsison- 
ablc  regulation  of  im;.'0rts,  lubor-inten- 
sive  ind'istries  such  as  the  .hoe  industry 
will  not  be  able  to  ke^'p  their  hc.-id;  above 
water. 

If  we  in  Congrt-ss  do  not  do  some  thin  j; 
about  this  and  do  it  now,  those  wiio  are 
in  the  industry  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
manufacture  abroad  U  they  want  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets.  If  they  do  manu- 
facture abroad,  it  means  that  people  ai'e 
going  to  have  jobs  abroad  and  they  are 
not  going  to  have  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  thousands  who  w-ill 
lose  their  jobs  are  too  senior  lo  be  capa- 
ble of  job  retraining.  I  do  not  think  as 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  we  ought  to  stand  for 
that. 

For  reasons  wliicb  no  lonjier  exist, 
over  many  years  of  foreign  aid  we  have 
built  up  productive  capabihiies  in  these 
foreign  countries  by  gifts  of  taxpayers 
dollars.  These  nations  are  now  able  to 
manufacture  products  whose  end  price  Is 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  tliem.  and 
by  our  reciprocal  trade  programs  we 
have  opened  up  our  market  to  these 
producus.  Wlien  the  cost  is  thousands  of 
American  jobs,  I  just  do  not  tlaink  this 
is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  tlie  trade  bill 
Congress  is  not  going  to  guarantee  prices 
or  subsidize  inefficiency  in  domestic  pro- 
duction. What  is  Involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion Is  a  balancing  process — balancing 
the  desire  for  free  trade  with  tlie  demon- 
strated need  of  domestic  industry  for 
reasonable  protection.  Tlie  need  for  pro- 
tection is  great  and  I  sincerely  hope  a 
majority  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
will  pa.ss  the  trade  bill  without  substan- 
tial amendment  so  the  President  can 
sign  it  and  then  turn  to  importing  na- 
tions and  say  "The  Congress  has  spoken. 
It  is  now  up  to  you  to  make  a  meaning- 
ful voluntary  arrangement  w-ith  respect 
to  your  future  imixjrts  into  the  United 
States  in  shoes  and  textiles,  or  the  quota 
limitations  provided  in  the  bill  will  take 
effect. 

Tlie  President  needs  tliis  assist  from 
Congress. 


THE  16TH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OP  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

'Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  16th  annual  session 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  which 
met  in  The  Hague,  November  6-11. 

I  went  as  an  alternate  member  with 


the  H  m.-e  of  Yh-\n\  .-enia'.ves  v.<  :>  i  .iVnn 
headed  by  our  collpatue  \<\y%i  L.  H\  r^, 
who  has  biTn  cliairmai.  of  all  >Ui. n  '!"!,• 
cial  House  groups  ever  ;-incc  tiie  a  tin- 
b".y  v,as  flr.st  e^^taoJushed  a>  'h''  N  A  ft ) 
Par'iam.'nnnan's  C 'nn-ionc  ■  oai  ii  .:i 
19'5 

It  wj:  :t  ni.j^L  iiiiiT"  .'^tm.  ,1.1.1  \  .  •:- 
mat:.e  e.si>eri.nr','  \\'h:!c  tii'  N-ni,  .Ai- 
lant!C  -As.'-r-mij.y  h,i-  n  i  -taiuurv  [)'iw  . 
A  ha.-  t..i  ,nij'  riant  fr.:v':i  ti  ..f  .sorv.;-.^' 
as  a  i.ila'l'"-ni  f"r  dj-scu.-sioi  -  at  \nr  yi.:  - 
liann  Tiia'-y  ;  vel  'oeiv'.-n,  dfi'rn'fs  ;•  .n 
all  15  NATO  countries  At  th(-o  a.iuMi 
.-,-, -liun  Memij'Ts  ta  t.'ic  Crr.  .e.ss  i,.i' c 
the  unique  opi^iiiunity  if  W' .■Win.  w.iii 
th'ir  counte. parts  fi  jm  the  N.'^TO  ;(.:is- 
lative  bodies  to  strive  for  closer  un  !•  r- 
st'iiiding  and  cooperation  in  scek.n!  .sij- 
lutions  to  our  many  mutual  ;■!  b  i -n-s 
Including  economic,  environmej'.tal.  and 
e.-peCially  iho~e  (.f  i)--llutic:i. 

Because  of  his  recogni.-i  d  a  .'."v. 
Wayne  11 -.ys  wa-;  e'pcted  president  nf 
the  As.sembly  m  the  second  year  ol  .ts 
existence,  in  1936.  Since  then  lie  na.N 
served  as  the  American  member  of  the 
important  Standing  Committee  of  the 
As.'^embly.  and  with  such  distinction  that 
he  was  again  honored  by  election  to  the 
presidency  far  the  1970  term.  He  is  the 
only  American  elected  to  this  high  i-osi- 
tion.  Anyone  w-ho  attends  a  sesision  of 
the  Nortii  Atlantic  A.s.sembly  soon  karns 
why  our  colleague  Wayne  Hays  has 
served  twice  as  president.  He  has  the  :.f- 
feclion.  admiration,  and  highest  esteem 
of  all  the  NATO  representatives  who 
have  previou.sly  served  with  him  and  he 
soon  gains  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  new  delegates 

Way.ne's  debating  skill,  his  di^ep 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  tntt-r- 
national  problems,  together  with  his 
sen.'-*  of  fairness  and  impartiality  as  a 
presiding  officer  have  brought  credit  to 
him  and  to  our  counti-j'  and  to  our  cwn 
legislative  body, 

Wayne  Hays  has  demonstrated  peer- 
less qualities  of  statesmanship  and  lead- 
ership as  our  chief  repre.sentative  at  the 
North  Atlantic  A.ssembly  and  I  am  indeed 
proud  to  have  served  with  him  We  all 
ow-e  him  our  appreciation  for  a  difficult 
Job  well  done  through  his  years  of  serv- 
ice at  sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  for 
his  productive  efforts  to  .strengthen  the 
NATO  alliance  and  maintain  the  peace. 


OUTRAGEOUS  HANDLING  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN DEFECTORS  CASE  BY 
COAST  GU.\RD 

I  Mr.  ROONE Y  of  New  Yoi  k  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  American,  and  especially 
those  of  us  who  are  identified  with  Uie 
U.S.  Government,  must  hang  our  heads 
In  shame  today  over  the  manner  in 
which  a'^ylum  was  denied  a  Llthuanlyn 
seaman  who  escaped  a  life  of  slavery  on 
a  Soviet  fishing  vessel. 

I  doubt  if  there  exists  a  single  instance 
in  our  Nation's  history  which  approeches 
tlie  inhuman  and  imdemocratic  act  of 
our  Coast  Guard  ofEcers  in  not  only  re- 
fusing-  to  grant  the  escapmg   seaman's 


_t_.  jjt._J^^,.. ■  .    ..  ^.J.  .      ^  1  .»A1 
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uea  for  asylum  on  an  American  ship, 
LHChored  m  American  waters  off  the 
■oast  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  but  to  use  an 
American  lifeboat  to  send  back  the  sorely 
beaten  escapee  to  his  Red  captors. 

What  a  travesty  of  simple  justice  and 

lat  a  mockery  of  our  Ion:;-established 

policy  of  opening  our  doors  to  tiie  world's 

oppressed    and    enslaved    peoples    were 

hese  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 

(Juard  cutter  Viyilant. 

What  can  the  pecple  of  the  enslaved 
nations  of  the  world — the  people  who 
]  lave  long  looked  to  America  for  help  and 
;  ympathy — think  of  this  Nation  today? 
What  will  they  think  of  the  lily-livered 
(  xcuse  of  our  Coast  Guard  that  because 
(if  "the  delicate  international  discussions 
i.hich  were  being  carried  on  regardmg 
lishing  problems."  the  Soviet  slave- 
masters  were  allowed  to  board  the  U.S. 
<:oast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant,  to  brutally 
l«at  the  escapee  and  forcefully  remove 
liim  to  their  ship? 

Mr.  Speaker,  shamed  and  chagrined 
IS  we  all  are.  we  must  move  at  once  to 
.;ee  that  such  a  sorry  performance  will 
lot  be  repeated.  We  cannot  give  back  the 
)recious  freedom  which  the  Lithuanian 
leaman  coveted  and  had  attained  for 
iuch  a  brief  moment.  We  cannot  rectify 
he  gross  error  in  judgment  made  by 
;upposedly  competent  American  ofBcials, 
)ut  we  can  do  something  to  see  that 
adequate  measures  are  taken  to  preclude 
I  recurrence  of  such  a  shameful  per- 
ormance. 

I  urge  this  body  to  insist  on  an  im- 
nediate  and  full  investigation  of  this 
ncident  by  the  appropriate  committees 
)f  the  House  for  calling  to  account  those 
•esponsible  for  this  atrocious  episode. 

It  should  be  made  crystal  clear  to  every 
official  of  this  Government,  to  every 
.American  citizen,  and  to  the  people  of 
he  world  that  this  country  still  extends 
ts  arms  in  welcome  to  those  who  flee 
)ppression  and  seek  freedom  and  sanc- 
uary  in  this  land. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  send  a  mes- 
;age  of  deep  regret  and  apology  to  this 
lapless  Lithuanian  seaman.  I  would  like 
lim  to  know  and  find  perhaps  some 
>olace  in  the  fact  that  although  he  per- 
ionally  was  denied  help  and  freedom, 
•he  circumstances  surrounding  his  de- 
ection  and  return  to  the  Communists 
lave  stirred  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
iee  that  never  again  will  such  a  tragic 
>rror  be  made. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
iddress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
ive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
xjfore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
luest  of  Mr.  Hunt)  to  revise  and  extend 
;heir  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
natter : ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
;oday. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  December  2, 1970. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to :  > 


Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenncs.'ce.  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.^ent.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Aeernf.thy  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Moss,  to  revi:-c  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Moss,  to  include  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change with  his  remarks  made  today  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
19333. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  w,ilh  remarks  made 
under  his  special  order. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hi'NT »  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:  > 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  ZwAcn. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  LtJKENS. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Oliio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.   AsHBRooK  in   two   instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 

Mr   PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr,  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr,  Hagan  in  two  Instances. 


liiat  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  liis  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H  R  6951.  .'\n  act  to  enact  ihe  liUeriiaie 
Atrreenieni  on  Detainers  into  law; 

H  R.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Delense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Farce  equipment  and  to  provide 
irar.-portation  and  other  services  to  the  Bov 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  .Scouts  to  be  held 
in  Japan  in  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
ai'd 

Hou-^e  Joint  Reiolutlon  1403.  A  Joint  reio- 
luilMn  to  provide  an  additional  temporary 
extension  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminii- 
tr:>;  ion's  insurance  atithority. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly lat  6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  2,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title,  which 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  1403.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
an  additional  temporary  extension  of  tlie 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  insurance 
authority. 

BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration,    reported    that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI"V,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  report 
on  assistance  furnished  to  nonmetropolitan 
planning  districts  by  the  two  Departments, 
pursuant  to  section  901(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

2582  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Agrictilture  to  provide 
information  and  technical  assistance  to  small 
communities  and  less  populated  areas  in  re- 
gard to  rural  development  during  fiscal  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  901(d)  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2583.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner. Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  De- 
velopment, Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  his  annual  report  entitled  "The 
Education  Professions,  1969-70,"  pvirsuant  o 
Public  Law  90-35;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant- 
paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
league  for  the  period  ended  July  31,  1970,  and 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  organization's 
1969  national  convention,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WAGGONNER:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  1241.  A 
resolution  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
the  clerks  to  tlie  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates (Rept.  No.  91-1639).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  17582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  thereunder  (Rept.  No. 
91-1640) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  19567.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
ilie  close  of  September  30,  1973.  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968;  with 
an-.endments  (Rept.  No.  91-1641).  Referred 
I., J  the  Committee  of  the  V.'hole  House  on  the 
C'.Tic  cf  the  Union. 

IvTr.  ST.^GGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
ai.d  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  21i.'2.  An  act  to 
i  rovide  fcr  special  packaging  to  protect  chil- 
droi  from  serious  personal  injury  or  serious 
iUucas  resulting  from  handling,  using,  or  in- 
gesting household  substances,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
g  1-1042).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  1079.  An  act  consenting  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact,  enacting 
the  same  into  law  thereby  making  the  United 
States  a  signatory  party;  making  certain  res- 
ervations on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes  iRept.  No.  91-1643). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  11895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  R.  Karsteter;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1637).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  14235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Claire  E.  Brou;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1638).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ml    BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  19883  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  loans  for  rural  community 
centers  and  fire  and  rescue  facilities,  and  for 
other  purpoEts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 
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By  Mr  K.A^STEK\rEIER: 
H  R.  19884.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  in  pat- 
e:it  and  trademark  cases  affected  by  the 
emergency  .'•ituation  in  the  U.S.  Po.st.il  Serv- 
ice wlUch  beg.tn  on  March  ]8.  1970:  to  the 
Ciipmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    McMILLAN  "( for   hlmsfif    and 
M-     FvQt Ai : 
H.R.  19885.  A    bill    to    provide    add.tional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other    purposes;    t-    the    C;mniif.ee   on   the 
D.sirict  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    PELLY : 
H  R.  rj886    .\  bii:  to  amen'i  ;he  act  of  Au- 
gtist  27,  1954  (commonly  known  as  the  Fiii;- 
ermens    Protective    Act)     to    conserve    and 
protect   Atlantic  salmon  of  North  American 
origin;     to     tlie     Commi'lee     on     Merc'iimt 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  SKUBITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  and  Mr.  Winn  i  : 
H  R  19887  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  assign- 
ment oi  commsoloned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  areas  with  critical  medical 
manpower  shorfa'je.-.  to  encourage  health 
personnel  to  practice  in  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  e.\i.«;T,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  19888.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  in.-,pec- 
tion  of  certain  egg  products  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  restriction  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs;  uni- 
formity of  standards  for  eggs  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  and  cooperation  wltii 
State  agencies  in  administration  of  this  act; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   FOLEY    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QuiE)  : 
H.R.  19889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Blanton.   Mr.   Jones   of   Tennessee, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fal- 
lon, Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 
DftHN.   Mr.   Henderson,    Mr.    Olsen, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Kee, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Caffery,    Mr,    Roe,    Mr. 
Cramer,  and  Mr.  Harsha  )  : 
H.R.  19890.  A  bill  to  name  a  Federal  build- 
ing in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  late  Clifford 
Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr  KUYKENDALL  i  f or  hmiscir  Mr 
Grover.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr    Don  H 
Clausln,  Mr    McEwr.N,  Mr.  Du.nca.n. 
Mr     ScHWENCEL.    Mr,    Denney,    Mr. 
McDonald    of    Michigan.    Mr,    Ham- 
rtERSfTMiDT,     Mr.     Bp.o''K,    and    M.-- 
Anuekson  (■:  Tennessee t  : 
H.r?    lU8i)!     ^  bill  to  name  -    Fcdcr  il  bu'M- 
ing  in  Mempiiis.  Tenn,.  fnr  ilie  l:iie  C':"   rd 
D.:v.^;  to  the  Com:nincc  on  Public  W.  rk 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.   19892    A   bill   to  (!■-   Lire  a  pi^rM.  ii   of 
the  OU't:".  Riter  in  D.tde  County.  Fia  ,  i;-.  ;i- 
uavicab'c;    tu   the   Com:-.Ufee   on   Inter.',  .'o 
and  Pjieiitn  Ct.nirmT' e 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
H.  Coil.  Re.^    789,  Concarr'?:U  re  3lutloii  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  the  Chaplain  as  a  Hous-e  document; 
to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  AdmiiiictiRtinn 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr 

CHAMliLitL'IN  I 

H.  Res.  1289.  A  resolution:  support  for  e.'- 
forts  to  rescue  .American  prisoners  of  war 
Incarcerated  in  Nor:h  Vietnam,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  .Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  pinate 
bills  and  resolutions  weie  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    CLARK: 

HR.   19893.  A  bil.  for  the  relief  of  Las/lo 
Toth  and  his  wife,  Maria  Toth;  to  the  Cfun- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HR.  19894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A  Pflciderer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr,  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  19895.  A  bill  for  the  rellel  of  Mrs  D-il 
ihi  Thuong  Nga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R   19896    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Due  Mau 
Nguyen  and  his  wife.  Hein  Thi  Npo  Nguyen; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr    WHITE: 

H.R  19897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  H'-w- 
rey  Lumber  Co  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

642.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Iowa  Democrat  House  Caucus,  relative  to 
the  supersonic  transport;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
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THE  SON  TAY  MISSION— A  RAY  OF 
HOPE 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  Americans,  the  major 
success  of  the  Son  Tay  mission  was  not 
in  showing  the  enemy  that  such  a  mis- 
sion could  be  conducted  in  their  home 
territory,  but  in  giving  a  ray  of  hope  to 
all  Americans  held  prisoner  that  there 
will  be  no  rest  among  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans until  those  held  prisoner  are  brought 
to  safety. 

The  brave  volunteers  who  participated 
in  the  mission  showed  their  comrades 
in  arms  held   captive  that  efforts  wlU 


continue  to  cecure  tlieir  release,  regard- 
less of  risk.  I  am  proud,  indeed,  that  one 
of  the  volunteers  in  the  Son  Tay  raid 
is  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  Sgt.  Franklin  D. 
Roe.  I  am  confident  that  Sergeant  Roe 
volunteered  because  he  is  one  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  realize  how  much 
it  can  mean  to  those  Americans  held 
prisoner  to  know  that  their  countrj-  has 
not  forgotten  them. 

An  article  by  Ray  Cromley,  himself  a 
prisoner  of  the  Japanese  during  World 
War  n,  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  November  30,  does  much  to 
describe  what  the  Son  Tay  raid  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  for  the  morale 
of  American  men  who  have  been  held 
by  the  enemy  for  as  long  as  5  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl* 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why   Ray   Cp.omi.ey    Wrote   This 

Ray  Cromley,  who  is  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  news  syndicate.  Newspaper 
Enterprise  A.ssn,,  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  Tokyo  on  the  day  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  On  that  day  he  was 
arrested  and  held  in  Nlshi  Sugamo  Prison, 
in  Tokyo. 

He  was  tried,  convicted  of  "sending  infor- 
mation to  the  United  States  which  could  be 
used-against  the  national  defense  of  Japan" 
and  sentenced  to  IVj  years  in  prison  An  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  arranged  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  in  July,  1943, 
He  was  moved  into  Stimire  Concentration 
Camp  about  one  week  before  exchange  and 
was  brought  home — to  New  York — along  with 
other  exchangees  on  the  SS  Grlpsholm  in 
September,  1942. 

Mr.  Cromley  grew  so  thin  In  prison  that 
he   couldn't   keep   his   pants   up,   but   after 
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1  ransfer  to  concentration  camp  he  was  fed 
^  .ell  and  ate  eight  meals  a  day  to  prepare 
1  limself  for  the  trip  home.  When  he  enlisted 
i  ti  the  U.S.  Army  eight  months  after  his  re- 
am home  he  had  to  sign  a  weight  waiver  In 
(  rder  to  be  accepted. 

Ill  the  aftermath  of  the  daring  attempt 
1  a  rescue  U.S.  prisoners  of  the  North  Viet- 
1  amese  at  the  Son  Tay  prison  camp  near 
:  Innol.  Mr.  Cromley  has  been  reflecting  upon 
1  is  experiences  as  a  war  prisoner  and  trying 
1  o  put  himself  In  the  place  of  the  men  now 
1  leld  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  He  describes 
1  lis  feeling  In  this  article. 

:  Sringing  Hope  to  the  He.*rt  op  the  POW 

I  was  a  prisoner  of  the  enemy  In  war.  For 
:  ix  months  of  solitary  confinement.  In  a 
.  apanese  prison  in  World  War  II. 

Perhaps,  then,  I  can  describe  in  some  small 
'  ,'ay  how  the  American  prisoners  of  war  now 
1  a  North  Vietnam  feel  after  this  attempt  at 
their  rescue.  I  dont  know  of  course.  I  can 
(  nly  thlnlc  back  28  years  to  my  own  feelings. 
]  remember  two  things  quite  vividly  from 
1  hat  time: 

The  Doollttle  raid  of  April,  1942,  and  the 
1  Islt  of  the  Swiss  Government  representative 
i  fter  I'd  spent  about  five  and  a  half  months 
i  n  solitary. 

(During  the  war  the  neutral  Swiss  Govern- 
I  lent  represented  U.S.  Interests  in  Tokyo) . 

I  remember  these  two  things  strongly  even 
1  oday  because  they  brought  hope  to  the  heart 
t  f  one  prisoner,  who.  thru  no  one's  fault. 
1  ad  had  no  sign  from  his  government  and 
]  lis  country  during  the  months  of  Imprlson- 
I  lent. 

It  did  not  matter  that  the  Doolittle  raiders 
1  i.id  not  come  to  free  those  of  us  who  were  in 
I  rison,  but  were  over  Tokyo  for  an  entirely 

<  ifferent  purpose.  You  could  look  out  the 
1  arred  window  and  see  the  American  fliers 
\  ere  there.  For  hours  afterward  you  could 
iBllve  this  flight  by  watching  the  rising 
s  moke  and  by  listening  to  the  excited  con- 
\  orsations  of  the  guards.  You  could  feel  and 
hear  and  know  yourself  that  something  was 
1  elng  done — and  in  a  way  you  could  feel 
Hiat  it  was  being  done  for  you.  You  were 
J  art  of  it. 

Then  the  other  incident.  When  the  Swiss 

<  ame.  I  cried.  I  cried  because  I  said  to  myself 
'my  country  cares!"  I  said  It  again  and 
i.gain  In  happy  agonizing  gulps.  In  the 
1  lonths  of  holding  in  during  daily  questlon- 
i  ig  by  teams  of  guards  and  of  sitting,  eat- 
1  ag,  sleeping  In  my  cell.  I  had  not  realized 
1  ow  alone  I  had  come  to  feel  myself. 

The  freedom  in  my  soul  and  In  my  voice 
\  fas  not  the  thought  of  rescue  or  release 
I  pleasant  as  release  would  be)  that  mattered 
!  5  much  as  the  thought  that  my  country 
c  ared  enough  for  me — for  us — that  the  Swiss 
E  tiould  come  to  see  each  of  us  Individually 
( ven  for  a  few  minutes  and  should  be  at- 
t  ?mptlng,  whethei  successfully  or  not,  to 
{  o  something  for  us. 

I  still  remember  the  room  in  which  the 
i  wiss  representative  and  I  sat.  I  remember 
1  he  expression  on  his  face  and  the  way  his 
1  ps  moved  when  he  talked. 

He  asked  me  a  few  questions  and  we  talked 
I  little,  the  normal  things  men  say  to  each 
( ther.  He  did  not  promise  me  anything.  It 
T  as  not  yet  clear  then  whether  negotiations 
1  ir  an  exchange  of  prisoners  would  be  suc- 
c  essful.  But  I  walked  down  that  prison  hall 
1  -Ith  music  singing  In  my  heart  as  loud,  as 
s  trong,  as  powerful  and  as  triumphant  as 
1  he  sound  of   a  gigantic  choir  in  a  cathe- 

<  ral — as  if  heaven  had  opened  wide. 

I  was  a  man  and  an  American  and  nothing 
(  ould  defeat  my  soul. 

I  have  never  seen  that  Swiss  again.  But 
1  ,e  will  remain  my  friend  until  the  day  I  die. 

It  Is  hope  that  men  require  when  they 
;  re  prisoners  of  war.  And  a  belief  that  their 
( ountry  cares.  And  their  wives  and  children. 
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With  these  a  man  can  endure  all  thlng.s. 
Sickness,  loneliness,  beatings,  death. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS'  INFLUENCE 
ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  MINNESOTA 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
in  our  concern  about  the  "bigger  pic- 
ture" of  Federal  programs  we  in  Wash- 
ington tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  veiy 
real  personal  impact  of  Federal  support 
of  education. 

Edwin  E.  Cain,  Federal  Programs  Co- 
ordinator for  the  Minnesota  Department 
of    Education,    has    most    thoughtfully 
written  to  me  advising  me  of  a  few  spe- 
cific achievements  which  he  believes  are 
significant.  I  would  like  to  share  his  ob- 
servations with  my  colleagues  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  the  progress  which  is 
being  made   under   these  Federal  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Cain's  letter  follows: 
State  op  Minnesota, 
Department  of  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  20,  1970. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Karth, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Karth:  Programs  en- 
acted by  the  U.S.  Congress  supporting  educa- 
tion and  youth  development  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  quality  of  education  in  Minne- 
sota. We  in  Minnesota  are  proud  of  you  and 
our  other  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
have  provided  national  leadership  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  the  schools  In  a 
very  complicated  social  structure. 

An  attempt  to  describe  the  total  Impact 
of  your  efforts  would  be  Impossible;  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  incidents 
that  would  never  have  taken  place  without 
Federal  support  for  education. 

Mentally  retarded  youngsters  who  are  con- 
fined In  an  isolated  existence  are  now  able 
to  dress  themselves  and  go  to  the  corner 
drugstore  for  a  coke. 

A  young  man  was  graduated  from  Junior 
high  school  as  an  honor  student,  who,  five 
years  ago,  was  tested  and  diagnosed  as  men- 
tally retarded. 

One  hundred  young  men  and  women  re- 
ceived vocational  training  last  year,  and  only 
one  has  not  been  successfully  employed  In  a 
position  that  utilized  their  newly  learned 
skills.  The  one  has  returned  for  additional 
training.  All  of  these  young  people  are  deaf. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  St.  Paul  Voca- 
tional School  faculty  and  hundreds  of  nor- 
mally hearing  students  have  taken  com- 
munications courses  on  their  own  time  in 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  and  a  set- 
ting where  the  deaf  students  could  learn  and 
socialize  with  other  students. 

Four  years  ago,  three  of  every  four  Indian 
children  entering  Minnesota  schools  would 
never  graduate.  Although  it  was  expected 
that  years  would  be  required  to  remedy  this 
horrendous  situation,  we  are  seeing  this 
trend  being  reversed  after  only  two  years. 
Hundreds  of  Indian  adults  were  back  in 
school  last  year,  in  the  evenings,  many  with 
their  children  who  are  receiving  special  help. 
Families  are  studying  their  culture  and 
heritage  together,  regaining  the  pride  and 
the  confidence  which  has  characterized  the 
Chippewa  and  Sioux  Nations. 

Children  who  were  dull,  unresponsive,  and 
achieving    substantially    below    grade    level. 
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have  become  bright,  aggressive,  competent 
students  after  free  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
grams were  provided. 

Local  schools  have  increased  spending  for 
library  and  audio-visual  materials  by  75% 
since  ESEA  Title  II  emphasized  these  needs. 
(This  does  not  include  Federal  dollars  for 
this  purpose.)  College  and  University  teacher 
preparation  programs  have  been  revised.  New 
State  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  "dove- 
tail" with  Federal  laws  in  adult  education, 
Indian  education,  modern  technology,  teach- 
er training,  human  rights,  and  many  others. 
A  state-wide  program  is  underway  in  street 
safety  and  driver  education  Involving  four 
higher  education  institutions,  five  demon- 
stration schools,  hundreds  of  Instructors  and 
thousands  of  students.  The  reward  for  some 
of  these  students  will  be  the  opportunity  to 
live  to  be  an  adult. 

Every  school  district  in  Minnesota  has 
been  aided  by  Federal  education  programs. 
Every  citizen  of  the  State  has  received  the 
benefits  of  these  efforts  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  demands  being  made  on  our  schools 
are  tremendous.  The  scope  of  the  education 
process  is  growing  larger  each  year.  Although 
we  believe  the  progress  is  significant,  the  Job 
ahead  is  monumental.  Drug  abuse  education, 
delinquency  problems,  occupational  orienta- 
tion and  training  for  the  80%  who  do  not 
graduate  from  college,  human  rights  Issues 
and  many  others  face  those  of  us  in  educa- 
tion in  the  '70's. 

Your  continued  support  Is  vital,  and  your 
assistance  is  essential  if  we  are  to  equip  the 
children  and  youth  of  today  to  cope  with  the 
problems  and  utilize  the  opportunities  of 
tomorrow. 

During  the  past  Congressional  session  we 
have  encouraged  school  administrators  and 
educators  to  write  to  their  Congressman  and 
Senators  to  make  their  concerns  known. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  lax  in  not  encouraging 
more  two-way  communication.  Our  school 
people  need  to  be  more  aware  of  your  efforts 
in  Federal  education  programs.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  schools 
and  superintendents  In  your  district.  We 
hope  this  will  assist  you  in  making  your  con- 
stituency more  cognizent  of  the  fine  things 
you  and  your  colleagues  are  doing  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  great  nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Cordially  yours, 

Edwin  E.  Cain, 
Federal  Programs  Coordinator. 
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HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  race  for  public  office 
inevitably  comes  the  campaign  leftovers 
which  blot  our  roadways  and  detract 
from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side. The  problem  of  poster  pollution  is, 
of  coiu'se,  most  prevalent  in  the  months 
prior  to  election  day,  and  unless  positive 
steps  are  taken  to  remove  these  materials 
from  the  telephone  poles  and  trees  after 
the  big  event,  they  continue  to  stare  at 
motorists,  season  after  season,  until  the 
elements  eventually  pull  them  from  their 
bearings.  Fortunately,  a  group  of  young 
citizens  in  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  did  not  wait  for  the  weather 
to  assume  the  task  of  removing  signs 
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around  their  hometown.  The  junior  class 
of  Nelsonville-York  High  School,  Nelson- 
ville,  Ohio,  recently  held  a  campaign  of 
their  own.  Their  purpose  was  to  remove 
the  many  political  posters  in  and  aroimd 
the  Nelsonville  area  and  I  must  say,  they 
accomplished  their  mission  in  outstand- 
ing fashion. 

On  the  Saturday  after  the  election,  this 
class,  under  the  guidance  of  their  adviser, 
Mr.  Bruce  Rogers,  traveled  more  than 
260  miles  and  collected  over  2,000  politi- 
cal posters.  In  a  time  when  the  trend  is 
to  blatently  condemn  all  young  people 
for  the  criminal  acts  of  a  few,  and  when 
the  state  of  our  surroundings  is  rapidly 
reaching  a  crisis  level,  it  is  heartening  to 
call  congressional  attention  to  these 
young  people  who,  instead  of  complain- 
ing from  the  wings,  are  at  front  stage, 
center,  doing  their  part  to  keep  America 
green  and  clean.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
join  me  in  extending  our  sincere  thanks 
for  their  efforts  and  challenging  others 
to  follow  suit. 


THE  POW  RAID 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  written  a 
very  perceptive  editorial  on  the  recent 
raid  on  North  Vietnam's  Son  Tay  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  and  concludes  that  it 
failed  not  through  any  lack  of  gallantry 
on  the  part  of  the  brave  men  who  risked 
their  lives  but  because  the  prisoners  had 
been  moved. 

I  think  the  Star's  views  on  this  rescue 
attempt,  and  particularly  on  the  hind- 
sight aspects,  will  be  of  value  to  all  my 
colleagues: 

The    POW    Raid 

The  only  unfortunate  thing  about  the 
rescue  attempt  on  North  Vietnam's  Son  Tay 
POW  camp  is  that  It  failed.  And  it  failed  not 
through  any  lack  of  gallantry  on  the  part 
of  the  brave  men  who  risked  their  lives  In 
an  effort  to  free  their  comrades  but  because 
the  prisoners  had  been  moved. 

Since  hindsight  is  20-20,  it  Is  possible  to 
fault  those  who  ordered  and  planned  the 
abortive  mission,  particularly  In  terms  of 
their  Intelligence-gathering  proficiency.  It  is 
rational  to  suggest  that,  had  the  prisoners 
and  their  guards  been  present,  there  might 
have  been  heavy  casualties  among  both  the 
POWs  and  the  Army-Air  Force  rescue  team. 
It  is  possible,  If  one  Is  so  disposed,  to  at- 
tribute all  sorts  of  base  motives  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others 
Involved  in  the  Son  Tay  episode. 

We  are  not  so  disposed.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  mission  was 
mounted  either  as  a  sop  to  the  families  of 
the  POWs  or  as  a  mechanism  to  disarm  crit- 
ics of  the  American  air  raids  last  weekend 
south  of  the  19th  parallel.  In  our  view,  the 
attempt  was  made  simply  because  it  was 
thought  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  success. 

The  question  whether  the  mission  would 
have  failed  even  had  it  succeeded— because 
it  would  have  resulted  In  so  many  casual- 

^iff~***P®°***  °'^  *  ^^^^  many  Imponder- 
ables. Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  POWs  and  their  families.  The  very  few 
American  prisoners  who  have  returned  from 
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North  Vietnamese  captivity  have  testified 
with  their  bodies  as  to  the  conditions  of  that 
imprisonment.  We  feel,  altliough  we  cannot 
prove  it,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  prison- 
ers and  their  families,  had  they  been  con- 
sulted, would  have  approved  the  Son  Tay 
raid  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  heavy  risk 
Involved. 

The  suggpstlon  Ihar  the  one-hour  foray 
Into  North  Vietnam  will  In  some  way  preju- 
dice the  chances  of  a  ricgotiat.ed  peace  is  non- 
sense. The  North  Vietnamese  will  negotiate 
seriously  only  when  and  if  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  stand  to  g.dn  more 
through  a  negotiated  peace  than  through  a 
protracted  guerrilla  wir.  To  d.ite.  there  is 
not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Hanoi  has  any  interest  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks  other  than  as  a  propaganda  forum. 

The  notion  that  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
retaliate  against  the  helpless  American  hos- 
tages in  their  hands  unfortunately  may  have 
some  substunce  to  it.  Secret.iry  Laird  stated 
yesterday,  perhaps  unwlEely,  that  the  United 
States  will  hold  "the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam personally  responsible"  for  any  reprisals 
against  the  POWs.  Laird  may  lack  the  pyower 
so  to  do,  but  Hanoi  should  at  least  be  aware 
that  all  civilized  men  will  hold  it  accoiin cable 
for  the  treatment  of  its  hostages. 

To  sum  up:  We  lack  sufficient  information 
to  make  a  Judginent  on  the  v/itdom  of  the 
raid,  we  deplore  any  ellort  to  make  political 
capital  one  way  or  another  out  of  it,  we  ap- 
plaud the  courage  of  the  men  who  imple- 
mented it  and  our  hearts  and  prayers  go 
out — particularly  at  this  season — to  the 
POWs  and  their  families  who  would  have  had 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for  had  it  been 
successful. 
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A  YOUNG  DOCTORS  STATEMENT 
ON  ABORTION 


OPERATION  HEADSTART:  THE  CON- 
CERN OF  ONE  GENERATION  FOR 
THE  NEXT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    IKDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  expend  this  year  less 
than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  oper- 
ating budget  on  pre-school  training  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

The  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  requested  $339  million  for  operation 
Headstart  for  fiscal  year  1971,  less  than 
half  the  tax  dollars  requested  by  the 
administration  to  bail  out  a  mismanaged 
railroad  that  retires  its  executives  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  following  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

From  a  study  entitled  "Two  Worlds  of 
Childhood,  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.," 
Russell  Sage  Foundation ,  New  York, 
1970: 

How  can  we  Judge  the  work  of  a  society? 
On  what  basis  can  we  predict  how  well  a 
nation  will  survive  and  prosper?  Many  Indices 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  among  them 
the  gross  national  product,  the  birth  rate, 
crime  statistics,  mental  health  data,  etc. — 
We  propose  yet  another  criteria:  The  con- 
cern of  one  generation  for  the  next.  If  the 
children  and  the  youth  of  a  nation  are  af- 
forded opportunity  to  develop  their  capaci- 
ties to  the  fullest.  If  they  are  given  the 
knowledge  to  understand  the  world  and  the 
wisdom  to  change  it,  then  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  bright.  In  contrast,  a  society 
which  neglects  Its  clilldren,  however  well 
it  may  function  in  other  respects,  risks 
eventual  disorganization   and   demise. 


HON.  JOHN  G   SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  relrted  subjects  of  population  con- 
trol, birth  prevention,  and  abortions  are 
rai)idly  becoming  a  major  concern  of 
this  House.  I  would  urse  all  my  colleagues 
to  give  special,  thoughtful  consideration 
to  a  young  doctor's  eloquent  statement 
on  this  subject  which  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention.  First  printed  in 
the  Lawrence.  Mass.,  Eagle-Tribune  of 
Seotember  8,  1970.  and  since  widely  re- 
printed, its  author  is  Dr.  Heni-j'  G.  Arm- 
itage,  Jr.,  a  resident  of  North  Andovc, 
Ma.ss.,  who  maintains  his  office  in  Law- 
rence. He  Ls  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame 
University  and  Tufts  University.  A  native 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  he  is  the  son  of  a 
physician.  He  wrote  this  essay,  he  says, 
not  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  but  as  a 
concerned  private  citizen.  I  can  assure 
my  collessues  that  he  speaks  for  many 
who  feel  as  deeply  about  this  matter  as  he 
feels,  but  lack  his  gift  of  words. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Adortion — "The     Dove     at     the     Wtndcv." 
(By  Henry  G.  Armitage  Jr  .  M.D.) 

Coming  from  the  Andrew  Wyeth  exhibition 
at  the  Boston  Museum,  one  realizes  again 
how  it  is  possible  to  believe  that,  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  the  artist— the  poet  and  the 
dreamer,  and  not  merely  rational  man,  who 
will  have  the  last  word  with  us.  Known 
as  a  realist,  for  want  of  a  better  word.  Mr. 
Wyeth  at  his  best  reveals,  beneath  the  sur- 
f.ices  of  commonplace  tilings  "worn  smooth 
with  usage,"  a  timeless,  interior  world  of 
order,  natural  harmony  and  quiet  breathing. 
It  Is  a  world  in  which  there  Is  a  single 
tension,  sometimes  perplexed,  of  hushed  ex- 
pectation, as  if,  for  a  moment,  all  waiting 
creation  is  cocking  Its  head  to  listen  to  an 
intimation  of  the  Ineffable. 

I  turned  a  corner  outside  the  museum  and 
surrirised  a  grinning  boy,  not  above  twelve,  in 
sardonic  play  holding  the  edge  of  a  straight 
razor  against  the  throat  of  his  friend;  and 
his  eyes  mocked  me  with  the  symbolism  of 
the  gesture.  Was  this  reality  and  is  what  is 
seen  in  the  paintings  Illusion;  or  Is  It  the 
other  way  'round? 

Two  paintings  alone  are  disquieting.  Both 
show  a  killed  deer  hanging  outside  a  farm- 
house. 

Unaccountably,  one  keeps  remembering  an- 
other, not  especially  distinguished,  almost 
fragmentary  painting  which  shows  a  part 
of  the  interior  of  a  dilapidated,  abandoned 
church  in  which  pigeons  have  made  their 
roost.  Close  to  the  ceiling,  by  a  window,  flut- 
ters a  dove.  It  Is  not  in  the  vacant  church 
that  reality  is  to  be  found.  It  Is  In  the  dove  at 
the  window. 

ABORTION    ISSUE 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  a  woman  may  go  to  a  doctor  and  ask 
for  an  abortion  and,  barring  lateness  of  ar- 
rivar  or  not  being  pregnant,  or  choosing  a 
contrary  physician  or  hospital,  she  shall  have 
it.  This  is  so  because  she  lives  in  a  country 
where  what  she  is  demanding  Is  being  estab- 
lished as  a  right  as,  in  successive  states,  the 
abortion  laws  are  being  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. The  trend  began  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  and  came  east  when  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  brought  suit 
in  Federal  Court  in  New  York  City.  State 
medical  societies  and  the  American  Medical 
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\ssoclatlon  have  voted  abortion  essentially 
a  be  a  matter  for  a  woman  to  determine 
..ith  her  physician.  A  not  unimaginable  suit 
a  Supreme  Court,  aimed  at  voiding  the 
Dortion  law  in  all  states  where  abortion 
5  prohibited  now,  would  remove  the  ques- 
on  from  the  legislative  arena  and  the  reach 
<f  public  opinion,  thus  federalizing  the  whole 
bortlon  issue.  The  Pentagon  has  authorized 
oortion  of  military  personnel  and  depend- 
iits  at  installations  in  states  where  abortion 
s  prohibited. 

Where  abortion  has  been  legalized,  if  a 
voman  Is  eligible  for  benefits.  Medicaid  will 
ly  the  bill.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
-othing  to  indicate  that  what  was  first 
rgued  as  a  private  right  may  not  soon  be- 
ome  a  public  duty  and  end.  perhaps,  as  a 
ompulsory  obligation.  Writers  already  have 
lointed  out  how  a  welfare  worker  might 
iressure  a  recipient  toward  an  abortion  with 
he  implication  of  curtailment  of  benefits. 
So,  it  seems  that,  weary  as  we  may  be  with 
he  fatigue  of  supporting  freedom,  we  have 
LOW  to  contend  with  the  notion  that  cor- 
>orate  humanity  is  about  to  turn  over  the 
ustodianship  of  its  life  energy  to  the  state. 
:  submit  that  while  we  go  on  worshiping  the 
".ational  idols  we  are  being  bewildered  by 
he  national  bureaucracy.  Conditioned  by  a 
ull  ten  years  of  concern  about  population, 
ve  are  experiencing  a  shift  in  emphasis 
i-^ay  from  programs  for  the  care  of  the  un- 
veil toward  others  for  the  limitation  of  the 
veil.  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  until  recently  Science 
\'.lvlser  to  President  Nixon,  has  advocated 
.^ing  United  States  population  at  250  mil- 
ion,  world  population  at  six  billion  and 
chlevement  of  zero  population  growth  by 
rie  year  2000.  Prom  United  Nations,  where 
'.e  have  never  been  noted  for  modesty,  he 
.as  been  endorsed  soundly  by  Gen.  William 
Jraper,  our  representative  to  the  U.N.  Popu- 
itions  Commission.  Gen.  Draper  adds  that 
"ive  or  six  billion  "should  be  quite  enough 
or  everyone."  One  can  almost  hear  all  those 
ttle  peonle  chanting  "Yankee  imperialist, 
ro  home!" 

LEGISLATIVE     PLANS 

Sen.  Robert  Packwood  has  advocated  liml- 
.Ulon  of  tax  exemption  to  two  children  in  a 
amlly,  has  stated  that,  if  voluntary  controls 
'.a  not  work,  we  may  have  to  resort  to  manda- 
iry  controls;  and  he  has  been  supported  by 
-en.  Barry  Goldwater.  Dr.  Alan  Gutt-macher, 
^resident  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
lon  of  America,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
■Tew  York  suit,  has  said:  "Each  country  will 
lave  to  decide  Its  own  form  of  coercion.  At 
jresent  the  means  available  are  compulsory 
'erilizatlon  and  compulsory  abortion.  Per- 
haps someday  a  way  of  enforcing  compulsory 
iirth  control  will  be  feasible."  He  acknowl- 
•clges  that,  "in  a  democracy,  introducing 
vimpulsory  measures  or  incentive  awards  to 
•ontrol  fertiUty  would  admittedly  present 
i.vesome  difficulties."  Presumably,  In  a  non- 
lemocracy.  it  does  not. 

While  "His  Truth  is  marching  on"  abortion 
5  becoming  the  law  of  the  land.  Sixteen 
rates  have  adopted  abortlon-cn-demand 
aws;  and  five  are  awaiting  U.S.  Supreme 
rourt  Interpretation  of  the  constitutionality 
>f  their  therapeutic  abortion  statutes.  While 
Tiilhons  of  citizens  are  going  to,  coming  from, 
avlng  for,  paying  off  at  their  shopping  cen- 
ers.  In  a  never-ending  litany  of  getting,  "His 
errible,  swift  sword"  Is  being  bent  into  a 
;arette;  and  the  91st  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  t>efore  it  more  than  forty  legal 
proposals  dealing  with  the  limitation  of  life, 
before  and  after  conception. 

Not  without  comment  shall  it  come  to  pass 
hat  a  state,  so  fretful  for  the  preservation  of 
ae  praying  mantis  but  holding  an  unborn 
)aby  to  be.  of  no  account,  can  send  a  spark  of 
mmortallty  swinging  out  into  limbo  and  con- 
pire  with  citizen  and  physician  to  turn  a 
ragile.  living  object  of  simple  Innocence  and 
:omplex  wonder  into  a  pathetic  pulp  and  to 
lonslgn  it  by  rude  and  peremptory  passages 
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to  the  furnace  or  sewer — unknown,  un- 
wanted, undefended,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Not  without  comment  shall  It  be  made 
falsely  to  seem  that  the  fertile  adornment  of 
our  race  can  be  deluded  into  the  notion  that 
she  is  a  mere  portress  of  unwanted  luggage 
or  be  by  blandishment  seduced  into  believing 
that  she  has  dominion  over  life  not  her  own. 
Nor  shall  it  be  accoimted  a  virtue  to  exploit 
the  natural  faUibilitles  and  weaknesses  of 
troubled  women  and  girls. 

Not  without  comment  shall  It  be  made 
falsely  to  appear  that  any  political  procurer 
who  takes  it  Into  his  head  can,  with  impunity 
and  every  probability  of  success,  dangle  a  coin 
before  a  profession  whose  members  were 
pledging  "I  will  not  give  a  woman  a  pessary 
to  produce  an  abortion"  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

Not  without  comment  shall  it  be  that  the 
poor,  the  weak  and  the  helpless  of  this  land, 
whose  only  vice  Is  they  are  so  many,  shall, 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  a  ballot,  yield  over 
to  the  state  their  privacy,  their  dignity  and 
their  liberty  to  Increase.  Is  It  to  be  here, 
among  these,  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are 
stored,  that  society  is  to  wield  Its  own  ter- 
rible swift  sword?  Out  where  the  harbor  of 
N?v.  York  begins,  there  is  a  big  statue  which 
proudly  proclaims  to  Europe: 

Give  me  yotu-  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed, 
to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  golden  door  to  what?  ».  charnel-house? 
Were  we  only  putting  them  on,  after  all;  and 
Is  that  what  we  are  to  teach  to  our  children? 

NEW    YOBK    HAS    110,000    ABORTIONS 

It  has  been  estimated  that  50,000  abortions 
will  occur  In  New  York  City  in  the  first  year 
of  the  program;  and  guesses  for  the  entire 
state  range  from  110.000  to  500,000.  When 
viewed  on  a  mass  scale  like  this,  abortion 
becomes  a  great  deal  more  than  a  quarrel 
over  the  moral  Issues  of  Isolated  cases — more 
even,  perhaps  than  another  lonesome  stand 
by  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic,  truncheoning 
with  the  yeomen  of  a  pluralistic  society.  At 
this  level  of  intensity.  It  Is  a  social  phenome- 
non of  profound  significance  for  every  citi- 
zen, an  ultimate  Imperative  which,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  is  forcing  us  to  a  moral 
plebiscite  that  will  determine  for  the  indefi- 
nite future  the  spiritual  cast  of  our  people 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  world  force. 

What  I  am  discussing  is  not  a  state  of 
disease  nor  some  surgical  stunt  but  the  delib- 
erate interruption  and  destruction  of  a  nat- 
ural process,  an  act  of  rape  against  the  in- 
ternal environment  of  man.  Supporters  of 
the  idea  argue  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  the  diseases  of  over -population.  The 
question  seems  to  be  whether  we  shall  suc- 
cumb to  over-population  with  our  morals 
more  or  less  intact  or  to  spiritual  suicide  with 
our  population  balanced. 

Neither  the  simplistic  canticles  of  English 
Common  Law  nor  the  nonsensical  cadenzas 
of  American  Uncommon  Law  are  adequate  to 
this  question.  If  there  was  little  need  in  the 
past  to  defend  what  once  must  have  seemed 
self-evident — namely,  that  an  agent  of  the 
principle  of  life  Is  entitled  to  life — this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Gradually,  the  state  is  re- 
moving a  line  once  drawn  at  the  outlet  of 
the  womb  and  is,  in  effect,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  bringing  what  has  been  ruled  to 
be  outside  the  compass  of  the  law  under  the 
effect  of  the  decisions  of  the  law  while  fail- 
ing to  make  provision  for  a  right  of  defense. 
Either  an  unborn  Infant  Is  a  human  being  or 
It  is  not;  or  there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
It  may  be.  Either  an  xmborn  Infant  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  law  and  Immune  from 
any  decision  which  would  affect  Its  natural 
state  of  existence  or  it  is  under  the  law  and 
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entitled  to  a  defense  of  that  existence.  We 
do  that  much  for  seagulls,  flamingos  and 
whooping  cranes. 

COURT   RtTLINO 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  young 
man  may  be  exempted  from  military  service 
by  virtue  of  moral  convictions  developed  as 
a  result  of  "readings  In  the  fields  of  history 
and  sociology"  and  that  he  need  no  longer 
claim  status  as  a  conscientious  objector  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  religious  training  and  be- 
lief. Particularly  in  light  of  so  relaxed  a  view 
of  military  exemption.  I  question  most  seri- 
ously whether  it  is  Just,  good  or  wise,  to 
oblige  a  citizen  to  contribute  health  and  wel- 
fare taxes,  which  he  can  think  of  only  as 
blood  money,  to  pay  for  birth  control  prac- 
tices which  he  believes  to  be  immoral  and 
for  abortions  which  he  believes  are  murder, 
based  on  his  moral  convictions  or  his  reli- 
gious training  and  beliefs.  And  I  think  that 
every  citizen  must  ask  whether  onto  the 
piled-up  rubbish  of  the  national  merchandise 
culture  are  to  be  strewn  the  shells  of  the 
littered  hopes  and  the  broken  promises  of  a 
false  and  fallen  republic. 

It  has  been  said  often  enough  to  amount 
to  an  aphorism  that  morality  cannot  be  leg- 
islated; but  there  is  something  out  of  plumb 
about  a  society  carrying  a  motto  "In  God 
We  Trust"  in  its  pocket  and  portraying  that 
what  is  legislated  Is  neither  moral  nor  im- 
moral and  that  wh.it  is  not  legislated,  to  that 
extent,  simply  doesnt  exist  at  all.  Inherited 
from  an  age  of  right  and  wrong,  the  motto  is 
out  of  place  in  an  era  of  right  and  non-righi; 
and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so,  barring  some 
upsurge  of  the  spirit  which,  at  this  time,  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

In  the  pressures  of  an  expanding  popula- 
tion within  a  shrinking  environment  are  li 
be  found  the  origins  of  all  the  dissonances 
which  are  vibrating  our  membranous  society. 
Man  out  of  tune  with  his  environment  is 
disoriented.  Man  out  of  tune  with  himself 
is  demented.  Man  out  of  tune  with  both  has 
been  destroyed.  Only  an  uncorrupted  spirit, 
operating  through  an  Inflexible  will,  fastens 
us  to  a  little  apex  between  animal  and  robot. 
In  the  entire  human  epoch,  no  crisis  has 
made  a  greater  demand  upon  our  will  and 
spirit  and  perhaps  never  have  they  seemed 
less  able  to  respond.  That  Is  our  great  sin — 
that  we  see,  that  we  suffer  and  that  we  do 
not  act. 

OBSERVABLE  FACT 

What  is  to  be  said  about  the  population 
problem?  There  is  one  observable  fact.  The 
population  Is  increasing.  The  rest  Is  hypoth- 
esis and  speculation.  Since  we  are  observing 
a  first-of-its-klnd  phenomenon,  something 
which  h£is  never  happened  before,  who  is  a 
population  expert?  You,  I,  our  neighbor?  In 
the  entire  existence  of  the  hiunan  race  to 
date,  we  are  still  only  somewhere  on  the  first 
curve  of  one  cycle  of  which  no  man  on  earth 
knows  the  shape.  Nor  does  any  man  know 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  first  cycle  of  many 
yet  to  come.  It  would  be  outside  the  range  of 
probability,  in  a  universe  otherwise  so  rig- 
orously governed  by  laws  that  there  should 
be  none  governing  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  hu- 
man existence.  That  we  have  not  discovered 
one  only  testifies  that  we  are  early  travelers 
on  the  curve.  That  we  should  set  about 
changing  the  shape  of  the  curve  Is  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  that  we  should  undertake  to 
change  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

In  the  present  circumstance,  the  first  duty 
of  the  scientific  community  is  to  observe  and 
record,  with  absolute  detachment,  total  ob- 
jectivity and  scrupulous  accuracy,  what  hap- 
pens next.  I  submit  that  It  is  not  its  first 
duty  to  proclaim  a  disease  of  which  no  one 
has  ever  heard  and,  without  verifying  that  It 
exists,  rashly  to  undertake  an  arbitrary,  em- 
pirical, radical,  artificial  and  unnatural  form 
of  treatment — all,  I  might  add,  without  the 
consent  of  the  patient  or  a  license  from  the 
granting  authority,  who  happen  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  to  wit,  corporate  humanity.  In 
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this  matter,  I  fear,  part  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  an  agonizing  proporUon  of  my 
own  profession  are  forgetting  the  cardinal 
principle  of  treatment— "First  do  no  harm." 

That  most  rational  of  scientists.  Bene  Du- 
bos,  writes  at  length,  in  Reason  Awake, 
of  the  need  for  an  informed  body  of  scholars 
capable  of  critical  evaluation  of  science  and 
of  translating  the  evaluation  into  language 
that  society  can  understand.  He  warns  that 
"Freedom  can  be  maintained  only  If  citizens 
understand  the  intellectual  basis  of  scientific 
expertise  sufficiently  well  to  differentiate  be- 
tween persuasion  and  manipulation  by  ex- 
perts" and  that  "A  society  that  blindly  ac- 
cepts the  decisions  of  experts  is  a  sick  society 
on  its  way  to  death." 

WILLED  rtrruRE 

In  a  chapter  entitled  Willed  Future,  Dr. 
Dubos  writes  of  the  risks  and  shortcomings 
of  forecasting,  which,  "for  reasons  that  are 
not  clear  and  in  any  case  are  not  Justified 
by  actual  performance,"  "now  enjoys  the 
dignity  of  an  academic  profession."  He  com- 
ments at  length  on  the  comparatively  unde- 
veloped nature  of  the  behavorlal  and  social 
sciences  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  In- 
herent In  trying  to  adapt  the  constitutive 
principles  or  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
the  natural  sciences  to  the  social  sciences. 
He  points  out  the  need  for  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  "to  go  through  a  phase  of  slow- 
ly accruing  a  core  of  concrete  facts  relevant 
to  the  mind  and  society  before  they  can  ar- 
rive at  meaningful  abstract  formulations  of 
their  problems."  He  concludes,  "When  this 
stage  has  been  reached  they  may  re-examine 
their  relation  to  natural  sciences  and  per- 
haps become  partly  anchored  on  physiology, 
ecology  and  other  biological  sciences."  He 
refers  to  the  contrast  between  the  problems 
of  physical  sciences,  involving  usually  one 
or  two  variables  at  a  time,  with  those  of  rudi- 
mentary social  sciences  dealing  with  the 
enormously  Intricate  complex  of  variables  of 
human  society,  I  would  like  to  cite  as  a  single 
example  (my  own,  not  Dr.  Dubos")  that  the 
failure  of  social  scientists  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  relatively  simple  perturbation — that 
some  citizens  believe  that  many  of  these 
babies  ought  to  be  baptised — could  result  in 
serious  and  lasting  social  divisions — a  conse- 
quence which  no  alert  and  loyal  American 
citizen,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  would 
ever  desire.  A  social  force,  or  any  system  of 
bureaucracy,  which  can,  with  reckless  insen- 
sltivlty,  ride  roughshod  over  this  considera- 
tion, merits  the  searching  attention  of  every 
sobermlnded  citizen. 

Members  of  a  played-out  demi-culture 
endlessly  repeating  our  last  lines,  we  are 
missing  an  opportunity  to  realize  an  un- 
dreamed-of renaissance.  We  are  dj-ing  "inch 
by  inch  in  play  at  little  games."  We  are 
missing  the  ultimate  question  on  earth  of  our 
era — how  to  expand  our  environment.  Given 
the  spirit  and  the  will,  we  are  capable  of 
imlmagined  prodigies.  Given  the  Imagination 
and  creative  thinking,  one  could  doubt  that 
we  have  enough  workers  to  accomplish  what 
we  are  capable  of  achieving.  We  can  bring 
about  a  massive  re-orderlng  of  our  priorities. 
With  coordinated  high-level  planning  and  a 
systems  approach  we  can  re-create  and  re- 
cycle our  industries,  our  commerce  and  our 
transportation.  We  can  make  earth,  we  can 
make  forests  and  streams,  we  can  even  make 
one  environment  above  another,  if  we  have 
to.  Through  austerities,  economies  and  sac- 
rifices we  can  develop  a  natural  population 
In  harmony  with  a  natural  environment  and 
feel  Joy  again.  In  an  act  of  gratitude  to  our 
past  and  of  generosity  to  our  future.  Sooner 
that  we  should  die  trying  than  that  we 
should  try  dying. 

OPPOSITION   TO   ABOBTIONT 

Like  population  control  In  general,  abor- 
tion is  a  slovenly  short-order,  a  retreat  from 
thesis  to  anti-thesis,  an  assertion  that  It  Is 
tor  the  good  of  mankind  to  stop  up  the  well- 
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spring  of  mankind.  But  an  abortion  Is  never 
a  commonplace.  For  the  world  holds  no 
heartbreak  like  the  death  of  innocence. 
Whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs,  we  all  suf- 
fer another  loss  from  the  little  that  sustains 
ua  and  holds  us  together.  Not  alone  because 
I  believe  it  is  murder  do  I  oppose  abortion. 
Not  alone  because  it  is  a  frustration  of  na- 
ture, because  It  is  a  degradation  of  human- 
ity, becatise  it  violates  that  innate  respect 
for  life  of  my  profession  do  I  oppose  abor- 
tion. I  oppose  abortion  also  because  I  believe 
that,  in  the  sophisticated  barbarism  of  a 
nation  destroying  its  offspring,  can  be  sensed 
the  stirrings  of  despair  In  a  people  who  are 
loet  and  disoriented  in  a  disputatlve,  spec- 
ulative, innovative  wilderness.  I  oppose  abor- 
tion because  it  is  fulness  emptied,  innocence 
defiled,  song  unfinished,  beauty  discarded, 
dream  cloven,  hope  unsprung.  It  is  the  deer, 
banged  by  the  neck  beside  the  house  of  man. 
It  is  the  razor  against  the  throat  of  the  dove 
at  the  window. 

I  pay  homage  to  those  thotisands  of  inno- 
cent souls,  BO  rudely  deflected  from  an  earth 
which  they  shall  never  inherit.  Not  for  noth- 
ing, once  before,  did  a  great  Church  num- 
ber first  among  its  saints  other  slaughtered 
innocents,  unreasoning  and  unblessed,  who 
died  for  a  God  whose  name  they  had  never 
heard.  Flowers  of  martyrs.  It  called  them. 
It  may  yet  be  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Second  Spring  of  new  flowers  of  martyrs,  ter- 
ribly to  awaken  us  before  there  can  be  only 
madness  and  blackness. 

Now,  in  this  time  of  the  Big  Flinch, 
a  carnival  has  come  to  the  Republic. 
Drawn  on  by  the  pied-pipers  of  peace, 
the  populace  Is  thronging  to  see  the 
show.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sun- 
ishine  patriot  tootle  the  flute  and  pound 
the  drum  and  the  publican  gapes  in  awe.  In 
the  midway,  the  prophets  of  parturition  and 
pleasure  are  huckstering  for  the  souls  of 
mothers  and  daughters.  The  academician 
and  the  Journalist  have  come  down  from 
Olympus,  the  clergyman  has  come  up  from 
Bethlehem,  the  social  scientist  has  come  out 
of  the  classroom — and  all  have  gone  Into 
the  marketplace  to  barter  for  the  minds  of 
men  and  boys.  At  the  animal  show,  bright 
and  charming  children  thrust  sticks  through 
the  bars  to  goad  the  captive,  bewildered  serv- 
ants of  the  law.  Along  the  sideshow,  trans- 
muted in  the  flickering  light  of  a  flaming 
republic,  the  bureaucrat  dlsplajrs  his  contor- 
tions and  a  magician  makes  a  whole  baby 
disappear  in  the  air.  Buy  a  souvenir!  Three 
monkeys  set  all  in  a  row.  Hear  nothing,  see 
nothing,  say  nothing. 

It  is  late  and  the  din  rises.  In  the  gather- 
ing darkness  of  a  bemused  evening,  one 
barely  hears  the  faint  echo  "freedom"  come 
back  from  the  surrounding  hills — dark  hills, 
where  a  stealthy  bear  watches  and  silently 
waits.  For  he  sees  what  we  do  not  yet  know 
• — that,  in  our  absence,  housebreakers  are 
robbing  us  of  everything  that  we  own,  of 
virtue,  honor,  integrity,  trust,  innocence, 
truth,  beauty.  Justice  and  liberty. 
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WALTER  S.  KOBUS  HONORED  FOR 
BLOOD  DONATIONS 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtLCsday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?'  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MA6SACHT7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
therein  a  tribute  to  my  valued  friend, 
Walter  S.  Kobus,  formerly  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  who  has  unselfishly  and  gladly 
donated  over  20  gallons  of  blood  since 
1932. 

His  generosity  and  patriotism  are  in- 
deed worthy  of  recognition,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions, esteem,  and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Kobus  and  his  family,  and  am  pleased  to 
insert  the  following  articles  in  the  Rec- 
ord concerning  his  many  contributions 
to  mankind: 

[From   the   Clinton    (Mass.)    Item,  May   18, 

1968] 

Cabbages  and  Kings 

(By  BlU  Coulter) 

Hats  off  this  week  to  a  former  Cltntonlan 
who  was  the  honored  guest  at  the  54th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
(Ga  )  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
He  is  Waller  S.  Kobus,  son  of  Mrs.  Suzanna 
and  the  late  Peter  Kobus.  He  was  honored 
for  donating  a  total  of  119  pints  of  blood  to 
the  Red  Cross.  This  contribution  is  the 
largest  amount  contributed  by  any  individ- 
ual In  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia — or  for 
that  matter — the  whole  state  of  Georgia.  His 
mother,  who  will  be  95  years  old  this  July, 
Is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  citizen  of  Polish 
descent  in  town.  His  sister  Is  Mrs.  Gladys 
Chrostowskl  of  84  Berlin  Street,  an  active 
blood  donor. 

Mr.  Kobus  now  lives  with  his  wife  In  At- 
lanta where  he  has  made  his  home  since  his 
retirement  from  the  U.S.  Army  after  29  years 
of  consecutive  service.  He  has  been  an  archi- 
vist assistant  with  the  Federal  Record  Center 
since  1959. 

He  thinks  everybody  should  give  blood  to 
the  Red  Crosc.  He  was  first  tapped  for  the 
life-sustaining  fluid  In  1932  when  he  was  a 
young  medical  corpsman,  and  has  given  ever 
since. 

His  most  dramatic  donation  was  his  first 
one.  In  1932,  he  and  54  Army  buddies  do- 
nated blood  to  his  weeks-old  son  who  was 
critically  ill  in  a  Massachusetts  hospital.  The 
Infant  subsequently  died,  but  the  generosity 
of  the  55  men  prompted  the  entire  detach- 
ment at  Fort  Banks  (Mass.)  to  volunteer  for 
blood  donations. 

Asked  if  he  eats  special  foods,  he  replied. 
"My  stomach  is  my  own.  Only  my  blood  goes 
to  other  people.  I  don't  particularly  like 
spinach   anyway." 

His  personal  philosophy  was  summed  up 
when  he  said,  "Not  everybody  can  give  money 
to  help  others,  but  almost  everybody  can  give 
blood." 

IFrom   tne  Atlanta    (Ga.)    Journal,  May   8, 
19681 
Blood  Donation's  for  All.  Pioneer  in 
Program  Sats 
(By  Linda  Bolt) 
Who  puts  the  red  in  Red  Cross? 
Blood  donors,  of  course,  those   unselfish 
people  who  year  after  year  give  the  miracle 
of  life  so  the  blood  needs  of  a  community 
may  be  met. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Atlanta  Regional  Red  Cross  blood  pro- 
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gram.  Atlanta  had  an  active  program 
during  World  War  II  and  disbanded 
this  operation  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1948.  a  civilian,  peacetime  Red  Cross  Blood 
Program  was  established  and  doors  to  the 
31  Walton  St.  Center  were  opened  for  dona- 
■ions.  This  became  the  first  such  center 
opened  by  Red  Cross  In  the  South,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  United  States. 

The  first  donor,  Robert  Shea,  was  In  At- 
lanta for  the  20th  anniversary  commemora- 
ilon.  He  remembers  filling  a  bottle  as  a  doc- 
tor and  a  nurse  stood  by. 

■'No,  I  wasn't  nervous  .  .  .  but  they  were 
shaking." 

A  negative  donor,  Mr.  Shea  had  been  giv- 
ing blood  since  1943.  the  first  recipient  be- 
ing his  wife.  Mr.  Shea,  currently  vice  presi- 
dent of  American  National  Red  Cross  in 
Washington,  has  continued  to  give  bis  blood 
regularly,  because  "I've  seen  what  It  can 
do." 

The  present  Atlanta  Blood  Center  Is  at  848 
Peachtree  St.,  having  relocated  in  1951.  Some 
70  hospitals  within  a  39-county  vicinity  rely 
heavily  on  Red  Cross  Center  and  bloodmo- 
blle  donations.  And  the  stars  of  this  real- 
life  drama  are  donors  of  some  7JLa(J0-73,00O 
units  of  blood  per  year  in  the  >nianta  area 
alone.  "C^^ 

Another  pioneer  donor,  Walter^lLoKobus, 
an  archivist  assistant  with  the  Federal  Rec- 
ord Center  since  1950,  thinks  "everybody 
should  give  blood." 

He  was  first  tapped  for  the  life-sustaining 
fluid  in  1932  as  a  young  medical  corpsman, 
but  be  can't  remember  how  many  units  he 
gave  during  the  subsequent  11  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Red  Cross  records,  he  has  an 
amazing  119  pints  to  his  credit  since  1943. 

His  most  dramatic  donation  and  certainly 
his  most  memorable  one  was  the  first  one. 
In  1932,  he  and  54  Army  buddies  donated 
blood  to  his  weeks-old  son  who  was  critically 
Ul  in  a  Massachusetts  hospital.  The  Infant 
subsequently  died,  but  the  generosity  of  55 
men  prompted  the  entire  detachment  at  Pt. 
Banks,  Mass.,  to  volunteer  for  blood  dona- 
tions. 

Asked  If  he  eats  special  foods,  he  replied, 
"My  stomAch  Is  my  own.  Only  my  blood 
goes  to  other  people.  I  don't  particularly 
like  spinach  anyway." 

His  personal  philosophy  was  perhaps  sum- 
med up  when  he  mused,  "Not  everybody  can 
give  money  to  help  others,  but  almost  every- 
body can  give  blood."  (The  normal  human 
adult  has  approximately  12-13  pints  of  blood 
in  his  body,  according  to  Red  Cross  Infor- 
mation.) 

Mr.  Kobus'  three  sisters  and  two  sons  have 
been  active  donors. 

O.  L.  Ferguson,  group  supervisor  in  en- 
gineering administration  for  the  Lockheed- 
Qeorgla  Corp.,  has  logged  up  a  noteworthy 
106  pints  of  donated  blood  since  1943. 

"I  Just  felt  this  was  something  I  could 
do  that  would  help  others  and  certainly 
wouldn't  hurt  me  any,"  he  said. 

He  concurs  with  Mr.  Kobus:  donating 
blood  through  a  Red  Crosp  program  Is  the 
best  insurance  he  could  give  his  family. 
After  the  16th  pint,  the  donor  Is  presented  a 
card  stating  he  and  his  Immediate  family 
are  entitled  to  receive  free  blood  when 
needed,  for  a  lifetime. 

Jim  C.  Adams,  26-year  veteran  lineman 
for  Georgia  Power  Co.,  first  donated  blood 
at  the  old  Walton  Street  center. 

There's  been  such  a  heavy  call  for  blood 
in  the  last  few  years  that  Mr.  Adams  wouldn't 
think  of  ceasing  his  donations.  He  proudly 
claims  he's  "Just  two  pints  away  from  the 
100  mark"  and  a  Georgia  Power  supervisor 
said,  "We're  awfully  proud  of  Jim." 

Last  year,  he  was  chairman  of  Georgia 
Power's  Central  District  Blood  Program  and 
•he  A  positive  donor  Is  always  pleased  to 
recruit  more  volunteers. 

Under  a  new  liberalization  of  Red  Cross' 
national  regulations,  donors  may  now  con- 
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tlnue  giving  blood  until  their  61st  birthday, 
according  to  Medical  Director  Dr.  Shirley 
Rivers. 

There  Is  apparently  little  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  these  three  men,  and  the  myriad 
of  unselfish  donors  like  them,  theyll  con- 
tinue giving  until  the  absolute  cutoff  date. 

[Prom  the  Fort  McPherson  (Ga.)  Lucky 

Times,  Nov.  13, 1964] 

Oeobcia's  First:   Retired  CWO  Kobvs  Gets 

10-Gallon  Donor's  Award 

CWO-4  Walter  S.  Kobus,  retired,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  McPherson,  with  the  I.O. 
Section  as  administrative  chief  until  his 
retirement  on  September  30,  1957,  was 
awarded  the  10  gallon  Blood  Donors  Award 
by  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 

The  award  (the  highest  available)  Is  a 
Silver  Key  Chain  with  Plaque,  which  has 
a  gold  droplet  of  blood  with  a  Red  Cross 
In  its  center,  and  red  numerals  10  below. 
The  reverse  side  has  the  words:  "The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Blood  Program  10  Gallon 
Blood  Donor." 

This  award  Is  the  first  ever  presented  to 
an  individual  In  Georgia. 

In  1959,  CWO  Kobus  was  awarded  the 
eight  gallon  award  for  his  donations  In  ex- 
cess of  eight  gallons.  Again  in  1963,  CWO 
Kobus,  was  presented  a  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation by  Regional  Director,  Region  4, 
General  Services  Administration,  for  his 
contribution  in  excess  of  eight  gallons. 

CWO  Kobus,  is  employed  as  an  assistant 
archivist.  Federal  Record  Center,  East  Point. 
He  served  at  Port  McPherson  from  July 
1949  to  May  1952,  and  again  from  July  1956 
imtll  his  retirement  In  September  1957.  He 
has  served  In  both  European  and  Asiatic 
Theatres  and  at  numerous  posts  In  the 
United  States. 

He  resides  with  his  wife  Olanda  C,  and 
son  Allen  S.,  at  2257  Barge  Rd. 

To  date  what  can  be  proven  Is  that  donor 
has  donated  seventeen  gallons  and  three 
pints.  Donor  has  donated  over  twenty  gal- 
lons. 

[Prom  the  Clinton  Dally  Item,  Oct.  31,  1964] 

Former  Clinton  Resident  Cited  As 

Blood  Donor 

Walter  S.  Kobus  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  formerly 
of  this  town,  was  recently  presented  the 
Ten  Gallon  Donors'  Award  for  donating  in 
excess  of  ten  gallons  of  blood  In  behalf  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Atlanta  Chapter. 

The  award  Is  the  highest  now  aveillable 
and  consists  of  a  sUver  key  chain  with  a 
gold  droplet  of  blood  Inscribed  with  the 
numeral  10.  The  reverse  side  reads.  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Blood  Program  10  gallon  blood 
donor. 

Mr.  Kobus  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Suzanne  Ko- 
bus of  254  Green  Street  and  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Gladys  Chrostowskl  of  84  Berlin  Street. 

Mr.  Kobus  was  honored  In  1959,  by  being 
the  first  In  the  Atlanta  area  to  donate  In 
excess  of  eight  gallons  of  blood.  At  the  time 
this  was  the  highest  award.  Again  In  1963 
he  was  commended  by  the  Regional  Director. 
Region  Four,  for  his  participation  In  the 
Blood  Donors  Program. 


JET— GARY'S  TRAGI-COMEDY 
I       OP  ERRORS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA-nVES 

I  Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pair 
of  stories  recently  published  in  the  Gary, 
Ind.,    Post-Tribune    has    brought    an 
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alarming  situation  to  the  public  eye 
These  stories,  written  by  Post-Tribune 
staff  reporter  Tom  Knightly,  describe  a 
comedy  of  errors  in  a  project  caller'  JET 

JET  is  an  acronym  for  Journeyman 
Employment  Training;  it  was  a  project 
formed  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
training  minority  race  construction 
workers  and  obtaining  employment  for 
them.  This  worthy  idea  was  sold  last 
February  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  $300,000  grant 

The  only  problem  was  that  nobody  in 
Gary,  outside  of  a  few  well-paid  JET  em- 
ployees, knew  about  the  program.  Now, 
with  less  than  a  month  to  rim,  the  proj- 
ect has  maybe  benefited  one  minority 
construction  worker. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  the  $300,- 
000  of  hard-earned  taxpayers'  money 
was  squandered  on  JET,  the  whole 
chronicle  of  events  would  be  funny.  But 
the  outright  waste  of  public  funds  at  a 
time  when  Federal  spending  must  be 
brought  under  control  turns  the  comedy 
into  tragedy. 

We  leam  in  the  Post-Tribune  articles 
that  the  Labor  Department  has  at  last 
locked  the  barn  door  after  a  minimum  of 
$70,000  of  the  "horse"  is  long  gone.  The 
Department  has  taken  the  first  action 
that  any  bureaucracy  takes  when  a  proj- 
ect is  in  trouble;  it  has  changed  the  proj- 
ect's name — thus  giving  it  new  respecta- 
bility, for  some  reason  or  another.  The 
discredited  JET  has  now  become  MET— 
for  Minority  Employment  and  Train- 
ing— and  we  have  been  promised  a  re- 
vamping, reorganization,  and  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  entire  program.  But  with  less 
than  a  month  to  run  on  the  grant,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  taxpayers  to  be 
optimistic. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  did  at  last  cotton  to  the 
fact  that  JET  was  a  tax-eating  boondog- 
gle. But  it  strikes  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment's action  was  rather  late  in  the  day. 

The  most  alarming  thing  about  the 
JET  affair  is  not  the  loss  of  $300,000  in 
a  single,  worthless  project  in  Gary,  but 
the  conditions  that  led  to  the  loss.  When 
the  award  was  made,  there  were  appar- 
ently no  controls  or  guidelines  to  prevent 
such  a  fiasco.  This  indicates  to  me  that 
perhaps  there  is  a  whole  fleet  of  JET's 
taxiing  aroimd  this  Nation,  with  very  few 
ever  getting  off  the  ground. 

How  many  potential  millions  of  tax 
dollars  are  going  down  the  drain  in  simi- 
lar boondoggles  in  other  Americaoi  com- 
munities? How  many  Diamond  Jim  free- 
loaders have  dressed  up  a  money-grub- 
bing racket  in  the  robes  of  minority  em- 
ployment, or  any  of  a  hundred  other 
equally  worthy  ideas,  ranging  from 
cleaner  environment  to  safer  streets? 
How  many  good-hearted  but  ineffective 
projects,  cloaked  vnth  good  intentions, 
are  wasting  our  tax  dollars  and  increas- 
ing our  national  debt? 

And  now  that  the  JET  fiasco  has  come 
to  light,  has  the  Labor  Department 
learned  from  its  mistake?  Has  the  De- 
partment taken  steps  to  examine  other 
funded  projects  across  the  country  or  to 
prevent  future  JET's? 

And  has  the  Department  passed  on  its 
bitter  lesson  to  other  agencies — such  as 
HEW  or  OEO— which  dole  out  millions 
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of  Federal  tax  dollars,  so  that  these 
agencies  can  also  take  corrective  and 
preventive  action? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  when  fiscal 
responsibility  is  essential  to  national 
survival.  Our  bureaucracies  must  take 
steps  to  insure  that  our  limited  fiscal  re- 
sources are  wisely  spent  and  that  when 
we  spend  a  dollar  on  any  project — no 
matter  how  lofty  of  purpose — that  we  get 
a  dollar's  worth  for  every  doUar 
expended. 

Today,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable 
James  D.  Hodgson,  asking  him  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed  here.  I  hope  that  he 
will  reply  with  firm  evidence  that  the 
measures  I  have  outlined  are  being  taken, 
not  only  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  but 
also  in  the  entire  Federal  bureaucratic 
establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Knightly's 
two  articles,  together  with  a  third  short 
news  article  on  the  subject,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Gary   (Ind.)   Post-Tribune, 
Nov.  5,  19701 

Minoritt  Plan  Here  Places  Just  One 

ON  Job 

(By  Tom  Knightly) 

A  $300,000  federal  program  to  train  mi- 
norities for  construction  Journeymen's  Jobs 
has  less  than  a  month  to  run,  and  so  far 
only  one  trainee  has  been  placed  on  a  Job. 

With  the  Dec.  1  expiration  date  for  the 
federal  contract  fast  approaching,  the  gov- 
ernment has  stepped  in  to  do  something 
about  the  program  known  as  JET  (Journey- 
man Employment  Training ) . 

What  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
apparently  done  Is  to  overhaul  the  pro- 
gram, place  it  In  the  hands  of  a  new  ad- 
ministrative committee  and  give  It  a  new 
name,  MET  (Minority  Employment  and 
Training). 

How  JET  was  able  to  operate  without  the 
government  intervening  earlier  provides  an 
interesting  case  study  of  the  functioning 
and   supervision   of   anti-poverty   programs. 

Questions  immediately  arise. 

Some  of  these  concerning  JET  and  ap- 
plicable to  other  social  welfare  programs 
are: 

Who  monitors  the  spending  of  funds  and 
evaluates  the  programs  to  determine  if  the 
money  Is  being  spent  for  useful  purposes? 

Are  there  built-in  safeguards  to  guarantee 
the  programs  are  run  efficiently  without 
waste  or  unnecessary  personnel? 

Who  Is  held  accountable  for  the  spending 
of  public  funds? 

Is  there  any  auditing  or  accounting  to 
show  what  funds  are  disbursed,  what  the 
money  is  spent  for  and  what  the  expendi- 
tures have  accomplished? 

Finally,  are  there  periodic  reports  against 
which  the  program  can  be  evaluated,  show- 
ing the  number  of  trainees,  how  many  are 
placed  In  Jobs,  how  long  persons  placed  stay 
on  the  Job  and  whether  they  come  back  for 
more  training? 

Often  criticism  of  such  programs  is  con- 
sidered racism.  But  government  auditors 
might  have  raised  an  eyebrow  about  the  JET 
program  had  they  delved  earlier  Into  the 
operation. 

Now  seems  to  be  rather  late,  considering 
that  vast  amounts  have  been  spent  and 
most  of  it  used  to  take  care  of  administra- 
tion and  overhead. 

The  reason  Jet  never  got  off  the  ground 
could  be  explained  as  having  to  do  with  de- 
clining construction  work  in  the  area  and 
several  strikes  by  construction  trades. 

But  there  were  other  factors,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  conflicts  between  union  aod 
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contractor  groups  over  control  of  the  Jour- 
neymen's training  and  placement. 

The  two  sides  appeared  unable  to  get  to- 
gether on  how  to  run  the  program  and  there 
was  confusion  over  who  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  authorized  to  be  in  charge. 

The  existence  of  two  separate  contracts, 
both  purporting  to  be  the  ones  under  which 
JET  was  established  and  funded,  also  added 
to  the  confusion. 

The  situation  was  resolved  only  Just  re- 
cently when  an  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  had  approved 
replacement  of  JET  with  MET. 

Harold  P.  Hagberg,  an  electrical  union 
business  manager  and  a  founder  of  both 
JET  and  METT,  made  the  disclosure  from  the 
witness  stand  during  a  trial  In  Hammon 
Superior  Court. 

Hagberg  was  testifying  as  a  witness  for  an 
electrical  company  in  its  suit  against  the 
Gary  School  Board,  which  denied  a  contract 
to  the  company  because  it  didn't  have  any 
black  employes. 

In  his  court  appearance  last  Monday,  Hag- 
berg said  JET,  the  one  program  in  Gary  de- 
signed to  steer  minorities  into  skilled  Jour- 
neymen's Jobs,  has  to  be  disbanded. 

He  said  the  government  won't  finance  JET 
any  more  because  of  what  he  called  the  in- 
volvement of  Inter-City  Contractors  Service 
Inc.,  a  black  contractor  group. 

Inter-City  was  the  prime  contractor  with 
the  Northwest  Indiana  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  under  the  $300,000 
Department  of  Labor  grant. 

JET  was  then  set  up  by  representatives  of 
the  contractor  and  union  groups  as  the  orga- 
nization for  carrying  out  the  training  and 
recruitment  of  skilled  Negro  Journeymen. 

However,  it  was  discovered  that  in  seeking 
the  contract  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  applicants  had  submitted  a  docu- 
ment known  as  the  urban  housing  and  Model 
Cities  agreement  for  Northwest   Indiana. 

The  agreement,  also  known  as  the  Gary 
plan  for  minority  employment,  had  been 
drawn  up  between  craft  unions  and  contrac- 
tor associations. 

The  purpose  was  to  provide  Jobs  for  minor- 
ities in  urban  housing  and  Model  Cities  proj- 
ects outside  the  realm  of  private  bousing  and 
other  commercial  construction. 

Members  of  contractor  associations  appar- 
ently had  no  knowledge  of  the  plan  to  estab- 
lish JET  until  the  contract  was  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Because  the  Jobs  for  minorities  program 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  getting  the  contract, 
the  contractors  were  in  effect  a  party  to  the 
agreement. 

At  least  this  is  the  way  they  saw  it  and 
quickly  said  they  were  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
was  going  on. 

Furthermore,  the  contractors  weren't  sure 
they  wanted  a  role  In  JET.  The  contract  pro- 
vided that  three  contractor  representatives 
be  members  of  the  JET  executive  board. 

Meanwhile,  training  facilities  and  adminis- 
trative offices  for  JET  were  opened  in  a  build- 
ing rented  at  1200  Broadway  and  remodeled 
for  that  purpose. 

A  year's  lease  at  $600  a  month  was  signed 
with  the  Charles  Lazerwltz  Management  Co. 

The  first  year's  rent  of  $7,200  was  paid  in 
advance. 

Sam  Spitale,  president  of  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  became  training  director. 

Leonard  Halle,  formerly  with  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Program  in 
Gary,  was  hired  as  project  director. 

Spitale  and  Haile  are  each  being  paid 
$16,500  a  year,  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Some  20  others  were  placed  on  the  pay- 
roll, including  school  teachers  as  instructors 
and  counselors. 

It  was  the  start  of  exi)endlture8  for  a  pro- 
gram that  was  destined  from  the  start  to  go 
nowhere. 
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[Prom  the  Gary  (Ind.)   Post-Tribune, 

Nov.  6,  1970] 

conrusion  fottls  jxt  program  since 

Beginning 

(By  Tom  Knightly) 

Confusion  has  existed  in  the  program 
known  as  JET  (Journej-man  Employment 
Training)  since  its  formation  about  a  year 
ago. 

The  feeling  finally  came  to  the  surface 
this  week  during  testimony  in  Lake  Sui>erlor 
Court  ove-  an  afllrm.itive  action  suit,  the 
very  thing  JET  was  designed  to  avert. 

Joe  Torres,  a  Gary  School  board  member, 
while  on  the  stand,  said  that  more  than 
likely,  "It'll  be  Investigated  and  prosecuted." 

Torres'  flat  avowal  g^ves  substance  to  the 
foreboding  that  has  surrounded  the  loosely 
operated  program  from  its  inception. 

JET  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough 
in  efforts  to  place  the  minorities  in  skilled 
construction  trades  when  it  was  Incorporated 
last  November. 

It  received  a  $300,000  subsidy  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  was  touted  as  having 
the  backing  of  union  and  construction  In- 
dustry offlcials  as  well  as  leaders  in  the  black 
community. 

This  at  least  was  the  widely  accepted 
belief. 

There  is  now  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  these  sectors — the  union,  con- 
tractors and  commumty — were  never  briefed 
or  consulted. 

It  is  also  evident  that  JET  lacked  enough 
clear  thinking  and  planning  before  the  gov- 
ernment went  ahead  and  funded  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  examples: 

Members  firms  of  the  white  contractors  as- 
sociation were  unaware  that  the  program 
was  being  established  even  though  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  association's  Model  Cities 
Labor  Agreement   (the  Gary  Plan). 

Various  unions  affiliated  with  the  North- 
west Indiana  BiUldlng  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  didn't  know  about  it  either 
and  the  Council  was  the  one  that  supposedly 
applied  for  the  federal  grant. 

The  Gary  Urban  League,  which  conducts 
an  apprenticeship  training  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  council  wasn't  Involved  in  any 
way. 

Very  few  people  were  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  program  which  was  done  at 
meetings  in  Washington  with  a  consultant 
flrm. 

Soon  afterward  the  consultant  firm  that 
drew  up  the  contract  for  JET  was  dropped 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  an- 
other firm  was  retained  to  handle  manpower 
development  programs. 

The  new  consultant,  MacArthur  Asso- 
ciates, reviewed  the  JET  contract  and  or- 
dered immediate  revisions. 

One  situation  that  was  ordered  rectified 
was  the  absence  of  any  representation  from 
white  contractors  on  the  program's  director- 
ship. 

As  originally  conceived  and  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  JET  was  adminis- 
tered by  a  six-man  board  of  directors. 

Three  of  the  directors  were  black  contrac- 
tors, who  were  associated  together  in  Inter- 
city Contractors  Service,  Inc.,  and  three  were 
ofBcials  of  the  building  and  construction 
trades  council. 

Inter-City  and  the  council  offlcials  had 
Initially  applied  for  and  received  the  grant 
to  conduct  a  Journeymen's  recruitment  pro- 
gram among  skilled  minority  craftsmen. 

In  making  the  application  they  submitted 
as  the  "clincher"  the  Urban  Housing  and 
Model  Cities  Agreement  for  Northwestern 
Indiana,  an  affirmative  action  plan  for  mi- 
nority employment. 

That  agreement  between  the  council  and 
white  contractor  associations  provided  for  a 
ratio  of  one  minority  trainee  for  every  four 
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craftsmen  on  Model  Cities  and  urban  renewal 
construction. 

Just  prior  to  making  the  ^ant  application, 
the  council  and  Inter-Clty  had  signed  a  un- 
ion representation  pact  making  the  affiliated 
cralt  unions  bargaining  agent  for  the  com- 
pany's employes. 

The  Allied  Workers  Union,  a  predominantly 
Negro  Independent  labor  organization,  pre- 
viously represented  the  employes. 

Inter-Clty,  an  amalgamation  of  various 
Negro  construction  companies  In  Gary,  re- 
ceived a  $735,000  grant  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  January,  1969  "for  providing 
employment  and  training  to  disadvantaged 
persons." 

The  new  JET  program,  which  was  sepa- 
rately funded,  was  an  extension  of  this  but 
It  also  Included  the  AFL-CIO  craft  union 
council  as  part  of  the  administration. 

In  its  re-evaluation  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment contract  MacArthur  associates  pointed 
out  that  the  white  contractor  associations 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  administering 
the  program. 

The  consultant  also  ordered  a  cutback  In 
the  number  of  staff  personnel  hired  for  JET 
in  Gary. 

Some  payroll  checks  issued  to  staff  mem- 
bers were  returned  by  the  banks  for  Insuffi- 
cient funds.  There  was  criticism  that  too 
many  were  on  the  pajrroU  in  the  flrst  place 
since  no  one  seemed  to  be  getting  processed 
through  the  program. 

Much  of  the  financial  difficulties  were 
traced  to  seemingly  Innocent  bookkeeping 
errors. 

But  it  was  part  parcel  of  a  turbulent  state 
of  affairs  that  was  aggravated  even  further 
when  the  shakeup  took  place  and  the  white 
contractor  representatives  were  Installed  as 
having  equal  voice  in  administering  the 
program. 

Things  never  really  got  straightened  out 
after  that. 

Now  the  Labor  Department  has  now 
stepped  in  and  is  scrapping  the  JET  program 
in  favor  of  a  new  one  called  MET  ( Manpower 
Employment  Training). 

Whatever  is  left  of  the  original  9300,000 
grant  Is  to  be  applied  to  MET. 

Leonard  Halle,  $16,500-a-year  project  di- 
rector of  JET,  reported  recently  that  some 
S70.000  of  the  sum  has  been  spent  and  that 
at  most  one  minority  Journeyman  has  been 
placed. 

Halle,  a  Negro,  has  been  sharing  top  ad- 
ministrative powers  in  JET  with  Sam  Spltale, 
the  white  president  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  council. 

Spltale  has  the  title  of  training  director, 
which  also  pays  tl6,500  a  year. 

[Prom  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Nov.  5, 
1970] 
No  Minorities  Placed — JET  Head 
Hammond. — The  $16.500-a-year  director  of 
:he  Journeyman  Employment  and  Training 
(JET)  program  said  under  oath  here  Wednes- 
lay  that  JET  hasn't  placed  any  minority  per- 
son on  a  Job  since  it  was  set  up  by  a  $293,100 
'ederal  grant  last  February. 

Leonard  Halle,  a  witness  for  the  Gary 
Jchool  Board  in  a  suit  Involving  the  $3.9 
nlllion  Pulaski  Junior  High  School  expan- 
lion,  admitted  the  allegation  under  cross- 
!xamlnatlon. 

There  were  so  many  roadblocks  along  the 
vay."  be  said,  answering  questions  of  Ber- 
nard M.  Mamet,  lawyer  for  Continental  Elec- 
rlc  of  Gary,  plaintiff  in  the  suit  against  the 
1  chool  board. 

"Things  were  always  looking  up,  but  they 

lever  materialized,"  said  Halle,  adding  that 

170.000  of  the  grant  has  already  been  spent. 

Halle  testified  that  150  persons  applied  for 

he   program,   which  seeks  to  Involve  more 

minorities  in  the  construction  trades  by  put- 

;ng  them  on  Jobs  with  contractors  and  train- 

:  ng  them  while  on  the  Job. 
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JET,  with  an  office  at  1200  Broadway,  Is 
being  disbanded,  but  Halle  said  he  had  "no 
official  information"  of  this. 

Responding  to  Mamet,  he  said  he  was  still 
on  the  payroll.  But  he  didn't  answer  when 
Mamet  asked  him: 

"What  have  you  done  for  the  money  you 
have  received?  If  no  one  was  ever  placed, 
why  do  you  continue  on  the  Job?" 

Haile  was  introduced  as  a  defense  witness 
by  Attorney  Julian  Allen,  who  asked  him 
questions  that  led  to  his  description  of  the 
JET  program. 

Haile  said  the  program  sought  out  minority 
race  persons  with  experience  in  a  construc- 
tion trade,  but  who  had  difficulty  becoming 
members  of  the  trade  unions. 

Generally,  such  persons  were  too  old — 
over  30 — to  be  admitted  Into  apprenticeship 
programs,  Halle  said. 

Halle  told  the  court  there  were  12  to  15  ap- 
plicants for  electrical  on-the-job  training, 
but  their  applications  are  still  on  file. 

JET  was  involved  in  the  trial  In  connec- 
tion with  Continental  Electrlc's  contention 
It  has  sought  minority  employes  through 
various  progr-ims.  Including  JET  and  Opera- 
tion Outreach,  which  seeks  young  men  to  be 
trained  as  building  trades  apprentices. 
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THE  FUEL  PROBLEM  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS  SUF- 
FERING A  SEVERE  ECONOMIC 
HANDICAP 


I  HON.  JOHN  M  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue-iday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  our  agricultural  producers  are 
suffering  a  severe  economic  handicap, 
yet  they  are  the  most  efiQcient  of  all 
industries. 

They  are  twice  as  efficient  as  non- 
agricultural  industries.  Their  productiv- 
ity in  the  1960's  increased  6  percent  a 
year  while  output  per  man-hour  in  non- 
agricultural  industry  increased  only  3 
percent  a  year. 

One  farmworker  produces  food,  fiber, 
and  other  farm  commodities  for  himself 
and  44  others. 

The  farmer  spends  $38  billion  for 
goods  and  services  to  produce  crops  and 
livestock  and  $12  billion  a  year  for  food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances, 
and  other  products. 

Yet  the  farmer  paid  only  $1.9  billion 
in  income  tax,  about  12  percent  of  his 
total  earnings.  Industry  would  have  paid 
over  1,000  percent  more  taxes  based  on 
profits  on  an  investment  of  the  same 
size  as  the  farmer's  and  for  labor  and 
management. 

Our  producers  are  in  the  lowest  in- 
come tax  bracket  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  proof  enough  in  itself  of  the 
tragic  financial  situation  that  exists  in 
U.S.  agriculture. 

Every  fact  and  figure  on  record  sub- 
stantiates the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer  is  subsidizing  the  living  expenses 
of  every  consumer  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  foregoing,  which 
was  taken  from  Frank  LeRoux's  "1961 
to  1970,  The  Farmer's  Worst  Nine  Years," 
in  the  Concressional  Record  so  it  may 
be  shared  by  my  colleagues : 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSAC  HnsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  197 o 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  here  many  times  about  the 
stranglehold  that  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try has  on  the  New  England  marketplace 
for  petroleum  products.  Facing  virtually 
no  competition  from  foreign  imports,  the 
domestic  industry  can  raise  its  prices 
without  fear  of  losing  the  New  England 
consumer's  patronage.  Fuel  oil  prices  - 
prices  for  the  residual  oil  u-ed  by  inoli- 
tutions  and  the  No.  2  oil  used  by  home- 
owners—are running  a  staggering  60 
percent  over  the  prices  a  year  ago.  A 
critical  shortage  of  fuel  oil,  moreover, 
now  looms  before  New  England  just  as 
winter  approaches. 

The  situation  is  bleak,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  threatens  to  grow  ever  bleaker! 
The  domestic  oil  industry  is  acquiring 
coal  companies  at  an  alarming  rate, 
gaining  more  and  more  control  over  this 
country's  resources  in  fossil  fuel.  The 
electric  power  industry — an  industry 
that  burns  enormous  amounts  of  coal 
and  oil  in  generating  electricity — may 
soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Southwest's 
oil  barons.  It  is  no  secret  that  electricity 
costs  in  New  England  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  country.  These  costs,  like 
oil  costs,  are  exacting  an  enormous  finan- 
cial toll  from  consumers  in  the  northeast. 

A.  J.  Wagner,  board  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  has  called 
for  an  investigation  into  the  oil  indus- 
try's rapid  acquisition  of  coal  companies. 
Warning  that  the  oil  industry  is  moving 
toward  a  virtual  monopoly  on  fossil  fuels, 
Mr.  Wagner  points  out  that — 

The  public  needs  to  understand  the  con- 
sequences and  is  entitled  to  a  full  disclosure 
of  all  the  factors  involved. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker. 

New  England's  past  experience  with 
the  domestic  oil  industry  makes  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fossil  fuel  monopoly  a  very 
chilling  one  indeed. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association's  Weekly 
Newsletter  discuss  Mr.  Wagner's  warn- 
ing and  the  soaring  cost  of  fossil  fuel: 
TVA  Board  Chairman  Again  Calls  for  Probe 

OP  On,  Firms'  Acquisition  of  Coal  Com- 
panies 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  board  chair- 
man A.  J.  Wagner  has  again  called  for  a 
"thorough  investigation  into  the  acquisition 
of  coal  companies  by  oil  companies  and 
whether  this  change  of  ownership  has  also 
brought  an  unreasonable  change  of  pricing, 
policy  detrimental  to  the  public   interest." 

Mr.  Wagner— noting  that  TVA's  coal  sup- 
ply shortage  is  still  very  serious  and  could 
become  critical  rapidly  with  a  major  inter- 
ruption of  deliveries — asserted  that  "the 
consequences  of  a  continuing  rise  in  fuel 
prices  and  consequently,  in  electric  power 
costs,  are  obvious  and  far-reaching  na- 
tionally as  well  as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley." 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Chapter  of  the  American  Ordnance 
Association  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Nov.  17,  the 
TVA  chairman  said  that  "raw  fuel  Is  one  of 
what  (trustbusting  lawyer)  Thurman  Arnold 
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called  the  'bottlenecks  of  business' — those 
essential  single  commodities  that  can  exer- 
cise controlling  Influence  on  many  phases  of 
the  business  economy  and  upran  the  entire 
national  welfare." 

Mr.  Wagner  warned  that  "when  the  control 
of  such  a  basic  resource — coal,  gas.  oil,  ura- 
nium— moves  toward  the  hands  of  a  rela- 
tively few,  the  public  needs  to  understand 
the  consequences  and  is  entitled  to  a  full 
disclosure  of  all  the  factors  Involved." 

He  refiponded  to  a  claim  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  (NCA)  that  TVA's  request 
for  an  investigation  of  the  turnover  of  coal 
companies  to  oil  firms  was  a  "red  herring," 
noting  that  an  NCA  official  opined  recently 
that  there  will  be  adequate  supplies  of  fuel 
this  winter  (a  claim  disputed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission)  "at  what  the  energy  in- 
dustry may  call  a  fair  price." 

"TVA  agrees,"  Mr.  Wagner  said,  "that  the 
price  of  coal  should  include  not  only  the 
cost  of  mining  but  the  cost  of  safety  require- 
ments for  the  workers  and  the  cost  of  strip 
mine  reclamation  as  well  as  a  fair  return. 
But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  legitimate  cost 
Increases  in  the.se  categories  warrant  the 
near  doubling  of  coal  prices  in  the  last  two 
years  with  the  steepest  part  of  the  rise  oc- 
curring within  the  past  nine  months." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  average  cost  of 
coal  received  at  TVA  plants  was  20  cents  per 
million  Btu  for  the  past  fiscal  year  and  that 
the  staff  had  estimated  average  fuel  expense 
at  26  cents  a  million  Btu  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  But  coal  contract  awards  re- 
cently let  by  the  TVA  Board,  he  said,  will 
cost  the  Authority  35  to  40  cents  per  million 
Btu — "or  almost  double  the  average  cost  for 
all  coal  received  last  year." 

Municipal    Electric    Sytems    Continue    To 

Face    Crucial    Problems    on    Fxtel,    High 

Prices 

Serious  shortages  In  the  supplies  of  fuel 
they  require  for  power  generation  and  steady 
increases  in  the  prices  they  are  asked  to  pay 
for  essential  coal,  oil  and  gas  continue  to 
plague  many  municipal  electric  utilities  In 
widespread  areas  of  the  country. 

Reports  filed  with  APPA  by  local  publicly 
owned  systems  in  all  regions  of  the  Nation  in- 
dicate that  among  the  most  critical  situa- 
tions are  those  confronting  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power,  with  a  winter 
fuel  oil  requirement  of  8.2  million  barrels  and 
an  anticipated  deficit  of  1.8-milllon  bbl.;  the 
Glendale,  Calif.,  Public  Service  Department, 
which  reports  a  206%  Increase  in  the  price  of 
low  sulfur  oil  since  Jan.  1,  depleted  supplies 
for  winter  of  as  much  as  200,000  bbl.  and  a 
10%  price  Increase  and  curtailment  of  gas; 
a  275%  price  Increase  in  oil  for  the  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  Electric  Light  Department:  a 
137%  Increase  in  oil  costs  and  a  shortage  aC 
the  Preeport,  NY.,  Municipal  Light  Plant; 
and  a  103%  price  rise  in  oil  for  the  South 
Carolina  Public  Service  Authority  at  Moncks 
Corner,  S.C. 

Los  Angeles  DWP  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  a  delay  in  the  operation  of  the 
Mohave  Steam  Plant  in  Nevada,  a  gas  cur- 
tailment 45  days  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
lower  than  anticipated  rainfall  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  compelled  a  withdrawal  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  agree- 
ment to  sell  excess  energy  and  required  the 
agency  to  stipulate  that  the  capacity  charge 
for  power  from  BPA  must  now  be  paid  In 
energy  instead  of  cash,  as  originally 
contemplated. 

DWP  earlier  estimated  It  would  be  2.7- 
mlUion  barrels  short  of  residual  fuel  oil  this 
winter  but  arranged  to  purchase  the  power 
equivalent  of  1.2-million  bbl.  from  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  and  Nevada  Power;  and  Is 
negotiating  for  the  equivalent  of  100,000  bbl. 
from  the  Salt  River  Project  In  PhoenU, 
Ariz.  Los  Angeles  officials  also  are  seeking 
temporary  relaxation  of  stringent  poUution 
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control  regulations  that  Impose  an  0.5%  cell- 
ing on  the  sulfur  content  of  oil. 

Reports  filed  by  municipal  electric  sys- 
tems at  APPA's  request  on  fuel  supply,  avail- 
ability and  prices — which  continue  to  show 
sharp  Increases — reflect  these  examples  of 
trends  in  various  sections  of  the  country: 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  Gas  &  Electric  Depart- 
ment: 60%  increase  in  oU  prices. 

Norwich.  Conn.,  Department  of  Public  Util- 
ities:  95%    increase  in  oil  prices. 

Vineland,  N.J.  Electric  Utility:  60%  in- 
crease in  coal  prices  since  Jan.  1,  with  dete- 
rioration in  quality  and  an  84%  Increase  in 
oil  prices  with  no  prospects  of  obtaining  re- 
quired supply  after  Dec.  31. 

Henderson,  Ky.,  Municipal  Power  &  Light: 
60  %  increase  in  coal  prices,  with  mine  break- 
downs and  Inadequate  supply  for  peak  pe- 
riods. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Division  of  Electricity: 
63%  increase  in  coal  prices. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Department  of  Public  Util- 
ities: 42 '>  Increase  In  coal  prices. 

Luverne,  Minn.,  Municipal  Utilities:  47% 
Increase  In  oil  prices. 


BROADCASTER'S  HEADACHE:  TH2 
FCC 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
world  of  ours  today,  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  find  themselves  walking  a 
tightrope.  Assuming  that  they  are  fair  to 
all  is  no  easy  task,  especially  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  Campaign  staffs  monitor  the 
stations  on  a  daily  basis  as  the  news  di- 
rector's log  every  minute  of  coverage, 
political,  and  nonpolitical.  I  happen  to 
know,  for  example,  that  the  news  direc- 
tor of  WHIO-TV  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  logged 
each  minute  of  air  time  that  every  poli- 
tical candidate  received  on  his  station.  In 
our  State  many  stations  decided  not  to 
offer  free  time  to  political  candidates.  To 
do  so  would  mean  offering  free  time  to 
the  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-party  can- 
didates, and  this  they  could  not  fit  into 
their  schedules.  On  top  of  this  there  are 
many  cases  where  one  of  the  candidates 
could  not  make  a  scheduled  taping  and 
still  demanded  free  time.  All  of  these  are 
problems  which  face  the  modern-day 
broadcaster:  The  headaches  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Last  August  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  muddied  the  water  a 
little  more  when  they  handed  down  a  de- 
cision which  granted  the  Democrats 
equal  time  to  rebut  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  reports  to  the  Nation.  Ideally, 
the  FCC  could  have  used  this  case  to  give 
guidelines  to  the  national  networks  and 
local  broadcasters.  Instead,  it  rejected 
the  argument  that  any  political  party,  in 
or  out  of  power,  should  have  a  continu- 
ing right  to  access  of  the  media  to  bal- 
ance the  administration's  viewpoint.  At 
the  same  time  it  ordered  the  three  na- 
tional TV  networks  to  give  prime  time 
coverage  to  an  appropriate  spokesmsin 
who  differed  with  the  President's  views. 
These  two  actions  go  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  leave  the  broadcaster  with  no 
clear  road  on  which  to  drive. 
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I  think  it  is  time  for  the  FCC  to  clarify 
the  guidelines  by  which  the  broadcasters 
must  live.  It  is  hard  enough  for  radio  and 
television  station  managers  and  news  di- 
rectors to  stay  within  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, but  it  is  asking  for  the  impossible 
when  the  FCC  does  not  clarify  its  own 
rules  and  regulations. 


DR.  BARNABY  C.  KEENEY  AWARDED 
THE  JAFFEE  MEDAL 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  satisfying  oc- 
currences of  my  tenure  in  the  House  was 
the  opportunity  to  sponsor  the  legislation 
which  led  to  creation  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
An  even  greater  satisfaction  was  the  op- 
portunity to  come  to  know  and  become 
friendly  with  the  first  Director  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties, Dr.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney.  Although 
Dr.  Keeney  has  left  the  Endowment, 
those  who  have  come  to  esteem  his 
friendship  are  delighted  that  he  has 
chosen  to  remain  in  Washington  as  the 
new  director  of  the  Consortium  of  Uni- 
versities. Quite  recently,  Dr.  Keeney  was 
selected  by  the  triennial  council  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  to  be  the  flrst  recipient  of 
the  Jaffee  Medal,  symobUc  of  the  newly 
established  Jaffee  Award  for  service  to 
the  humanities.  The  citation  which  was 
read  upon  presentation  of  the  award  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  most  fitting  sissessment 
of  Dr.  Keeney's  preeminent  quaUfica- 
tions  as  a  scholar,  academician,  public 
servant,  and  gentleman.  I  think  it  en- 
tirely proper  to  bring  this  citation  to  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Keeney's  many  admirers 
in  the  Congress.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Citation   for  Awarding  the  Jaffee  Medal 

On  the  occasion  of  the  XXIXth  Triennial 
Council  of  QBK.  it  is  an  honor  to  announce 
the  establishment  of  the  Jaffee  Award  for 
services  to  the  Humanities.  The  donor  and 
the  officers  of  the  Senate  were  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  Importance  of  making  the  first 
presentation  of  this  award  to  one  whose 
qualifications  were  so  far  above  dispute  as 
to  make  him  the  sole  and  unanimous  choice. 

It  was  natural  to  select  an  historian  who 
would  appreciate  the  distinction  of  establish- 
ing a  worthy  line  of  descent  for  his  succes- 
sors. Equally  clearly,  our  choice  fell  upon  a 
man  whose  "dearest  action"  was  at  one  time 
"in  the  tented  field"  whence  his  own  "feats 
of  broil  and  battle"  furnished  both  gloss  and 
glamor  to  the  historian's  task.  These  are, 
however,  but  antecedent  stages,  to  some  ex- 
tent enhanced  by  myth  and  distance,  though 
amply  documented  in  citations  of  impeccable 
provenance.  In  1955  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Brown  University,  one  of  the  olde.st 
In  America,  to  which  he  brought  the  incl- 
siveness  in  administration  and  breadth  of 
understanding  which  characterize  the  true 
humanist. 

When  the  development  of  national  interest 
In  the  humanities  called  for  definition  and 
the  invention  of  enabling  structures,  he  gave 
leadership  to  the  drafting  of  the  plans.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  national  administration 
he  was  then  called  upon  to  direct  the  flrst 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  an 
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igency  unique  In  our  history  and  therefore 
watched  with  peculiar  attention  by  friends 
sjid  foes  alike.  With  that  earthy  common 
sense  and  that  unerring  capacity  to  get  to  the 
ssue  and  cloee  with  it,  h*  est»bllahed  an 
}rg&nl2;atlon  responsive  and  yet  innovattve, 
K'hlch  began  to  demonstrate  that  the  na- 
tional interest  could  be  served  not  only  by 
science  but  by  the  humanities  as  well.  Among 
jther  achievements  was  the  aid  given  to 
fhl  Beta  Kappa  In  establishing  the  National 
Humanities  Faculty.  On  the  completion  of 
lis  term  In  office  he  leaves  to  his  successor 
t  secure  foundation  for  continued  activity 
md  a  level  of  achievement  which  can  only  be 
(quailed  but  not  surps^sed. 

As  a  young  historian  he  studied  that  ex- 
iraordlnary  judicial  concept.  Judgment  by 
>eers.  Better  than  most  others,  he  can  ap- 
jreclate  today  the  full  flavor  of  this  award, 
L  Judgment  by  peers,  judicium  parium,  made 
'or  his  service  to  a  nation  which  knew  how 
»  bestow  upon  him  a  purple  heart  for 
kchlevements  In  battle,  but  which  must  look 
o  an  ancient  order  of  scholars  to  speak  for 
he  country  in  applauding  his  merits  in  peace 
md  his  distinction  in  raising  the  quality  of 
)ur  common  life. 

QBK  confers  with  respect  and  high  esteem 
he  first  Jaffe  medal  for  distinguished  serrtca 
■o  the  Humanities  on  Barnaby  Conrad 
Ceeney. 


VBUSE  OF  THE  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAYS   FUND 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
;oncemed  over  reports  that  some  $250 
nillion  in  funds  designated  for  the  new 
ilrpcrt  and  airway  development  trust 
imd  has  been  diverted  to  cover  general 
idmlnistratlve  expenses  in  the  Federal 
.  Aviation  Agency. 
This  13  deception. 

Along  with  several  other  members  of 
he  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  have  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ- 
en  statement  on  the  legaility  and  the 
;  )ropriety  of  the  administration's  actions. 
In  the  report  on  the  airport  and  air- 
'?ays  bill,  the  Commerce  Committee 
I  tated  that  the  punxjse  In  creating  the 
nist  fund  was  to  insure  that  the  user 
1  axes  provided  for  in  this  legislation  are 
1  o  be  expended  for  the  improvement  and 
:  aaintenance  of  the  airways  systems.  The 
]  egislative  langiiage  setting  up  the  fund 
dearly  states  this  money  can  only  be 
•  ised  to  pay  for  Department  of  Transpor- 
1  ation  administrative  expenses  which 
( ire  actually  attributable  to  the  improve- 
]nent  or  maintenance  of  the  airport 
!  ystems. 

To  my  thinking,  at  least  some  of  the 
:  ^AA  expenses  being  paid  for  with  trust 
:  und  money  do  not  come  within  the 
:  Imlted  language  of  the  act. 

It  appears  that  the  administration 
1  nay  be  attempting  to  use  money  that  was 
:  ntended  to  build  more  and  safer  alr- 
1  Kjrts,  to  help  balance  a  deficit  budget. 

Although  the  Congress  authorized  the 

(Obligating  of  $280  million  in  fiscal  year 

971  to  develop  the  airports  and  airways 

1  he  Department  of  Transportation  is  otJy 

<ibligating  $100  million.  This  fact  com- 
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bined  with  the  large  amount  of  trust 
fund  money  that  is  being  used  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  certainly  make 
it  appear  that  the  adminstration  Is 
simply  ignoring  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  airport  bill. 

I  have  requested  Chairman  Staggebs 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  problem.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  hearings  are  sched- 
uled for  Thursday,  December  3  when 
John  SheafTer  the  FAA  Director  and 
John  Reed  of  the  National  Safety 
Board  will  appear.  Perhaps  they  can 
explain  the  priorities  which  are  being 
placed  on  the  trust  fund  by  the  admin- 
istration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  PINE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  day  we  read  and  hear  stories  about 
the  wrongdoings  of  young  people,  but  im- 
fortunately,  very  little  about  the  good 
done  by  them. 

I  recCTitly  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  ex- 
plaining some  problems  he  had  faced  and 
how  a  group  of  young  men  helped  him 
out  in  his  time  of  need. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  once  again 
be  reminded  that  the  youth  of  today  are 
not  all  Involved  In  demonstrations  and 
the  like,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  story  of  how  a  group  of  De- 
Molays  assisted  my  constituent,  Mr.  Mel 
Layboum  of  Sonoma,  Calif.: 

I  Sonoma,  Cauw., 

I  November  26, 1970. 

Congressman  Don  Ci.ausen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  After  five  trips  to  the  boepttal  this 
year,  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  better  see 
what  could  be  done,  to  say  things  In  the 
way  of  ttianka,  for  thoee  who  have  helped 
during  the  period  especially  since  March. 

It  only  goes  to  show  you,  that  some  people 
still  put  their  hearts  where  their  hands  are. 
Strangely  enough  I've  seen  this  not  only 
among  the  Masonic  Touth  Groups,  but  also 
among  young  people  In  general  for  either 
people  who  have  shown  them  some  respect 
&  confidence  and/or  who  they  know  are  In 
need  of  assistance  or  a  helping  hand. 

Mine  Is  not  an  Isolated  case,  so  why  can't 
we  hear  more  "Good  News"  Instead  of  all 
the  destructive  actions  of  the  more  militant 
groups. 

Sincerely  and  Fraternally 

MxL  Latbottxn. 


Sanoma,  Cauf. 

Deax  Editor:  Like  to  hear  good  stories 
about  DeMolay's  unsung  activities? 

I  have  been  disabled  for  several  months 
with  a  bad  back,  and  while  hospitalized 
recently  my  wife  had  to  move  to  a  new 
house. 

To  cut  It  all  short,  15  DeMolay's,  local 
and  some  from  as  far  ae  126  miles  way, 
showed  up  and  by  the  Ume  I  was  released 
from  the  hospital,  I  came  home  to  a  new 
house  all  straightened  away. 

Furthermore,  with  my  movements  still 
rather  restricted,  having  to  use  a  cane  and 
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being  unable  to  negotiate  stairs,  I  have  had 
to  defer  attendance  at  DeMolay  functions. 
Now  word  reaches  me,  that  If  i  want  to 
attend  the  DeMolays  will  carry  me  up  any 
stairs  I  ' 

I  proudly  wear  the  "Hats  Off"  award  from 
the  Redwood  Empire  Division,  but  with 
humble  thanks— my  hat  Is  off  to  all  of  them 
this  time. 

Who  says  the  younger  generation  has  gone 
to  hell!  Examples  like  this  could  do  a  lot 
to  bring  back  the  Ideas  of  community  action 
like  "Barn  Raisings." 

Mel  Latboubn. 


IMPORTANT  STATEMENTS  REGARD- 
ING   OUR    DEFENSE    POSTURE 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  icississiT>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  Liberty  Lowdown, 
a  report  issued  by  Liberty  Lobby  for  No- 
vember 1970.  The  report  contains  im- 
portant statements  regarding  our  de- 
fense posture,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  all  Americans.  The  re- 
port follows: 

The  Soviet  Threat 

Back  in  1967.  Liberty  Lobby  Issued  the 
first  edition  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara,  a 
special  report  on  L.B.J.'s  "Secretary  of  Dis- 
armament," and  warned  that  "If  America  Is 
to  survive,  McNamara  Must  Ee  Fired  now!" 
McNamara  was  moved  to  the  World  Bank, 
but  not  until  after  Incalculable  damage  had 
already  been  done  to  America's  defense 
posture. 

Just  30  years  ago  this  month,  Rep.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.)  was  first  elected  to 
the  seat  he  has  held  ever  since.  As  long  time 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
he  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  experts 
on  military  affairs.  Recently  he  addressed  the 
House  with  frankly  unprecedented  "con- 
cern for  the  futtire  of  this  Nation."  His 
chilling  Indictment  of  the  "dissident  voices  in 
our  Nation  that  woxild  destroy  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society"  and  the  "deterioration 
of  our  military  capability  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union"  appears  In  the  Congressional  Rxcoro 
(Sept.  28,  1070.  pp.  33898-33908),  and  has 
been  reprinted  as  House  Armed  Services 
Commitee  No.  91-79,  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington,  DC.  20402,  tat 
20c  a  copy.  Only  a  few  excerpts  can  be  gl^-en 
here,  but  even  this  condensation  Is  enough 
to  prompt  patriots  everywhere  to  demand  re- 
moval of  the  last  vestiges  of  McNamaraism, 
and  substitution  therefor  of  a  "national  de- 
termination to  survive": 

"The  final  measure  of  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation  In  a  hostile  world  will  not 
be  how  well  we  have  managed  our  domestic 
resources  and  domestic  programs,  but  wheth- 
er or  not  we  have  avoided  and  frustrated 
the  forces  of  evil  which  would  draw  us  into 
the  crucible  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
we  fall  in  that  endeavor,  we  will  have  failed 
In  everything.  It  Is  this  circumstance  which 
demands  that  we  maintain  a  level  of  stra- 
tegic and  conventional  military  capability 
that  wiU  Insure  against  any  misunderstand- 
ing by  the  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  of  our 
intentions  to  survive.  .  .  . 

"leading  sea  poweb 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  one  of  the 
world's  two  leading  sea  powers — and  possl- 
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bly  the  leading  power.  When  Admiral  Gor- 
shkoy  assumed  command  of  the  Navy  in 
1956  it  was  largely  a  water-borne  adjunct 
of  the  ground  forces.  Today,  it  is  a  well-bal- 
anced modern  force  which  is  as  equally  at 
home  on  the  high  seas  as  it  is  In  coastal 
waters. 

"Soviet  naval  units  now  frequent  waters 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  considered 
the  private  preserve  of  Western  naval  forces. 
It  was  only  in  1964  that  the  Soviet  Navy  be- 
ean  continuous  deployments  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; now,  since  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1967,  a  fiotilla  of  nuclear  submarines  and 
missile-armed  surface  ships  has  been  con- 
tinuously operating  there.  .  .  . 

"WORLD"  GREATEST  SUBMARINE  FORCE 

"The  greatest  Soviet  naval  strength  is  in 
Its  submarine  force — the  largest  ever  created 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  fleet  pres- 
ently has  approximately  350  submarines,  80 
of  which  are  nuclear  powered.  The  new 
Soviet  Polaris-type  submarine  can  fire  16 
ballistic  missiles  to  a  range  of  at  least  1,300 
miles;  at  least  13  units  of  this  class  are  al- 
ready operational,  and  these  units  are  being 
produced  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  each  year. 
They  are  testing  a  new  submarine  ballistic 
mlssUe  estimated  to  have  a  range  of  3,000 
miles.  This  missile  will  probably  be  back 
fitted  into  the  existing  Soviet  submarine 
fleet. 

"At  the  present  rate  of  construction,  the 
Soviet  fleet  of  these  Y-class  ballistic  missile 
submarines  will  surpass  the  U.S.  fleet  of  41 
Polaris  submarines  by  1973  or  1974.  .  .  . 

"In  e\'aluating  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  German 
submarine  fleet  which  almost  won  the  battle 
of  the  Atlantic  included  only  57  dlesel  sub- 
marines m  the  early  months  of  World  War 

n 

"It  is  this  chilling  fact  that  has  compelled 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  insist 
that  we  go  forward  Immediately  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  nuclear-powered  688- 
class  submarines  which  we  hope  will  be  able 
to  cope  with  this  significant  and  deadly  So- 
viet capability.  However,  regardless  of  how 
rapidly  we  proceed  on  the  construction  of 
this  new  class  of  submarines,  It  will  be  years 
before  they  become  operational  in  significant 
numbers,  and  In  the  meantime  Soviet  tech- 
nology will  undoubtedly  strive  to  maximize 
this  almost  unbridgeable  gap  In  our  defen- 
sive response  to  this  Soviet  submarine  threat. 

"This  existing  and  ever-widening  gap  in 
our  defensive  capability  to  meet  the  Soviet 
submarine  threat  Is  simply  a  current  reflec- 
tion of  the  past  unwillingness  of  defense 
budgeteers  to  provide  for  a  modern  Navy.  .  .  . 

"The  surface  naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  are,  as  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
if  anything,  In  worse  condition  than  thoee 
of  the  undersea  fleet.  No  purpose  would  be 
served  in  attempting  to  detail  these  defi- 
ciencies except  to  point  out  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  recently 
submitted  a  secret  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  on  the 
Impaired  combat  readiness  of  the  Navy's  At- 
lantic and  6th  Fleets.  .  , . 

"Without  revealing  Information  which 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  also  feel  compeUed  to  tell  this  House 
that  not  very  long  ago  I  was  told  that  the 
combat  condition  of  our  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers In  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  so  bad, 
both  from  a  material  breakdown  and  per- 
sonnel shortage  viewpoint,  that  more  than 
half  of  them  were  in  a  condition  that  would 
have  seriously  affected  their  combat  capabU- 
Ity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  ships 
could  not  have  engaged  in  any  kind  of  naval 
confrontation. 

"I  cannot  overemphasize  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation.  Yet.  I  know  that  there  are 
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people  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  will  say  'so  what?'  I  can  only  warn 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  disaster  and  I  have  never  be- 
fore been  so  concerned  In  all  the  years  I 
have  served  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"We  must,  therefore,  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  our  naval  vessels  are  today  simply 
not  capable  of  discharging  their  wartime 
mission  requirements  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
I  believe  these  facts  are  as  close  to  proof 
positive  as  I  can  make  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  if  we  are  not  already  a 
second-rate  naval  power,  we  are  perilously 
close  to  becoming  so.  I  need  not  emphasize 
that  in  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  there 
will  be  little  solace  in  being  In  second 
place.  .  .  . 

"nuclear  capability 

"Do  not  be  misled  Into  believing  we  can 
make  up  for  this  frightening  loss  of  naval 
superiority  by  relying  upon  a  superior  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capability,  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  1965  the  Soviet  Union  has  en- 
gaged in  a  major  effort  to  change  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  this  area  of  military  capa- 
bility. In  that  period  It  has  more  than 
tripled  its  inventory  of  strategic  offensive 
nuclear  weapon  launchers  from  about  500 
to  1.700,  including  some  200  nuclear  heavy 
bombers  in  both.  In  the  same  period,  the 
United  States  has  made  no  increase  In  Its 
established  level  of  1.710  strategic  nuclear 
missile  launchers,  and  has  reduced  its  heavy 
bomber  strength  from  780  to  less  than  600. 

"In  1965,  the  Soviets  had  none  of  the 
monster  SS-9  missiles  operational.  Today, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  more  than  200  SS-9's  oper- 
ational, with  an  ultimate  total  of  approxi- 
mately 300  when  current  construction  effort 
is  completed.  .  .  . 

"air  capabilitt 

"Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  have  served  to  protect  us  from 
foreign  attack.  Today  these  very  same  oceans 
afford  the  Russians  a  ready  means  of  surrep- 
titiously bringing  their  missile  launching 
submarines  close  to  our  cities  from  whence 
they  can  launch  a  deadly  attack. 

"Our  tactical  air  capability,  when  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet  capability,  also  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  our  ability  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  conventional  con- 
frontation. For  example,  since  1954  the  So- 
viets have  designed  and  produced  18  new 
types  of  fighter  planes — 13  of  these  models 
we  have  actually  photographed  In  filght.  In 
the  same  time  frame,  the  United  States  has 
not  produced  a  single  new  air  superiority 
fighter,  and  actually  we  have  not  had  one  on 
order  until  this  year. 

"summary 

"Now  let  me  summarize  for  a  moment. 
I  have  outlined  to  you  that  our  former  5-to-l 
margin  In  nuclear  strategic  weapons  has  in 
a  few  short  years  vanished.  The  Soviet  Union 
now  has  a  nuclear  strategic  weapon  capabil- 
ity in  excess  of  ours,  and  this  superiority  will 
continue  to  increase  If  we  do  not  take  dra- 
matic action  to  stem  the  tide.  We  can  no 
longer  look  upon  our  threat  of  nuclear  war 
as  a  satisfactory  deterrent  to  aggression  with 
conventional  arms  as  we  could  In  the  two 
decades  past.  From  here  on  if  we  threaten 
nuclear  war  In  response  to  aggression,  we  risk 
our  own  destruction." 

Mr.  Rivers'  address  has  been  hailed  as 
"one  of  the  year's  major  pronouncements  on 
the  condition  of  our  national  security."  Rep. 
Don  H.  Clausen  (R-Callf.)  concluded,  "The 
only  question  remaining  Is  whether  or  not 
the  American  people  are  sufficiently  informed 
and  concerned  to  demand  that  the  Congress 
act  immediately  to  bridge  the  gap  before  it 
Is  too  late." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR. 
JAMES  J.  KENNEDY 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
were  stunned  this  past  weekend  to  learn 
of  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Dr.  James  J.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Bethesda,  Md. 

Jim  Kennedy's  passing  is  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss  to  me,  for  he  was  not  only  my 
personal  dentist  and  that  of  my  family, 
but  he  was  a  close  personal  friend  and 
a  former  resident  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the 
largest  city  in  my  district,  where  he  was 
born  49  years  ago.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  North- 
western University  Dental  School,  re- 
ceiving his  DDS  degree  in  1945  and  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  1949. 

But  it  was  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  here  in  Washington  that  Dr. 
Kennedy  first  made  his  mark.  He  did 
some  of  the  very  early  work  on  the  use 
of  the  electron  microscope  in  the  histo- 
logical study  of  human  teeth.  Soon  after 
commencing  his  tour  of  duty  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  clinical  in- 
vestigations branch  of  the  then  new 
clinical  center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative 
duties,  he  continued  his  research  inter- 
ests. Because  of  his  backgroimd  in  bio- 
physcis,  he  was  intrigued  with  the  known 
principle  of  tooth  cutting  by  means  of 
ultrasonics  utilized  by  dentists  in  the 
mid  fifties. 

He  joined  with  several  others  in  the 
country  in  voicing  opinions  that  the  de- 
veloping human  tooth  could  be  harmed 
by  cutting  with  such  a  physical  tool.  In 
collaboration  with  a  researcher  from  the 
Naval  Dental  Institute,  he  conducted  a 
comprehensive  study  comparing  the  con- 
ventional rotary  cutting  tool  with  the 
ultrasonic  device.  The  study  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation in  February  1958  proved  con- 
clusively that  damage  to  the  tooth  of  the 
experimental  animal  did  occur  and  a  de- 
termination wa,s  made  and  adopted  that 
the  instrument  was  potentially  harmful 
for  human  use. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  his 
service  at  the  National  Institute  of  Den- 
tal Research.  Jim  Kennedy  practiced  his 
profession  in  Bethesda,  Md.  His  easy- 
going personality  helped  remove  the 
"fear  of  a  visit  to  the  dentist"  for  thou- 
sands of  people  whom  he  served  in  that 
time.  He  was  indeed  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  the  American  College  of  Dentists 
and  the  entire  dental  profession. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Kennedy  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  his  wife.  Julienne,  his 
sons.  James  and  Michael,  and  his  daugh- 
ters. Julie  Ann,  and  Susie,  all  of  whom 
he  worshiped.  He  will  be  missed  also, 
however,  by  a  host  of  friends  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  who  held  him  in  such  high  esteem ; 
by  those  with  whom  he  worked  so  dili- 
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gently  at  the  National  Institute  of  Den- 
tal Research  here  in  Washington;  and, 
finally,  by  the  thousands  of  patients  who 
never  hesitated  to  call  him  at  odd  hours 
and  who  were  the  recipients  of  his  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  his  profession. 

My  wife,  June,  and  I  extend  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Julie,  and  to  his 
children  in  their  great  loss. 


INVESTIGATE  KRUSE  DEFECTION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NEW  hampsuibx 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent 
of  public  concern  over  the  attempted  de- 
fection to  the  United  States  and  U.S.  re- 
turn to  the  Communists  of  Soviet  Sea- 
man Simas  Kruse  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Manchester, 
N.H..  Union-Leader  of  December  1,  1970. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
would  be  well  advised  to  investigate  this 
incident  without  delay,  under  oath  and 
with  careful  cross  examination. 

Those  responsible  for  U.S.  policy — if 
there  was  such — calling  for  return  of  de- 
fectors in  such  circiunstances,  ought  to 
be  removed.  If  the  decision  did  not  re- 
flect standard  operating  procedures  but 
wsis  that  of  the  local  commanding  o£3cer 
he  should  be  removed  from  command 
forthwith. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"III  Parks  Thk  Laud  .  .  ." 
Give  me  your  tired,  yoio'  poor. 
Tour   huddled   massee   yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    tempest-tossed 

to  me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


The  stench  of  spiritual  decay  bangs  heavy 
over  the  shameful  episode  In  which  a  Lithu- 
anian sailor  was  denied  the  asylum  promised 
in  Emma  Lazarus'  Immortal  words  Inscribed 
on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Surely,  Stmas  Oruze.  the  30-year-old  sea- 
man who  Jumped  to  the  deck  of  the  Ckiast 
Guard  cutter  "Vigilant"  last  week  and 
begged  "Please.  God,  help  me!",  was  truly 
representative  of  the  world's  "huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  But  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  apparently 
acting  on  orders  of  the  State  Department, 
slammed  the  "golden  door"  in  the  face  of 
this  brave  young  man's  bid  for  freedom  and 
at  the  same  time  rolled  a  stone  on  the  heart 
of  every  victim  of  Communist  enslavement 
who  looks  to  Ajnerica  for  help. 

We  view  the  entire  spectacle  with  shame: 
Not  only  was  the  young  sailor  denied  political 
asylum,  on  explicit  orders  from  Rear  Admiral 
R.  B.  Ellis,  commander  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard's  First  District,  but  also  three  Rus- 
sians were  permitted  to  board  the  American 
ship,  beat  the  Lithuanian  seaman  untU  he 
was  unconscious,  tie  him  up  as  if  he  were  an 
animal  and  drag  him  back  to  their  ship — the 
entire  brutal  episode  witnessed  by  maritime 
personnel  and  civilians  who  stood  by  and  did 
nothing. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  disobedience  to 
an  Immoral  order,  this  was  it  I  Not  all  the 
Communists,  fags  and  cowards  in  the  State 
Department  combined,  nor  all  of  their  Influ- 
ence in  the  balls  of  Congress,  could  have 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  any  man 
who  had  defied  such  an  unprincipled  dlrec- 
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tlve,  particularly  one  that  was  based  on  the 
craven  contention  that  the  seaman's  defec- 
tion would  have  damaged  international  dis- 
cussions on  "fishing  problems."  (The  State 
Department's  euphemism  for  Russian  raids 
on  U.S.  fishing  grounds) . 

To  say  that  a  thorough  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  this  betrayal  of  the  nation's 
honor  is  In  order  is  to  state  the  obvious. 
Hopefully,  the  U.S.  government  will  now  take 
some  dramatic  olOcial  action  to  rekindle  the 
flame  of  liberty  which  these  craven  State 
Department  and  Coast  Guard  officials  have 
snuJed  out. 

But  of  far  more  serious  consequence,  we 
believe,  is  the  relatively  mild  reaction  of  the 
American  people  to  this  shameful  affair.  To 
be  sure,  more  than  500  Americans  of  Baltic 
descent  attended  last  Saturday's  protest  rally 
on  Boston  Common  and  witnessed  the  burn- 
ing of  a  coffin  labeled,  "Human  Rights, 
Killed  by  Admiral  Ellis." 

But  that's  Just  the  point  I  Where  were  the 
rest  of  us?  What  indication  has  there  been 
that  the  American  people  fully  realize  that 
when  that  one  Lithuanian  seaman  lost  his 
tenuotis  grasp  on  freedom,  the  freedom  of  all 
citizens  of  the  Free  World  was  diminished? 

If  this  incident  does  not  move  the  masses 
of  the  American  p>eople  to  vigorous  protest, 
then — In  truth — we  wlU  have  forfeited  aU 
right  to  the  freedom  for  which  Slmas  Gruze 
sacrificed  his  life 

Oliver  Goldsmith  penned  two  centurlee 
ago  the  dramatic  warning  that  every  Ameri- 
can ot  the  20th  Century  should  heed: 

"III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where   wealth    accumulates,    and    men   de- 
cay .  .  ." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  YORK'S 
ALPHABETLAND 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1.  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradition- 
alists hold  that  a  child's  formal  educa- 
tion begins  at  the  age  of  5  or  6  with 
kindergarten  or  the  first  grade.  But  this 
concept  of  when  an  education  should 
begin  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

Indeed,  in  recent  years,  educators  have 
made  a  nimiber  of  major  discoveries 
about  childhood  Intelligence,  most  nota- 
bly that  two-thirds  of  aU  growth  In 
himian  intelligence  occurs  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  6. 

Moreover,  for  many  years,  it  was 
axiomatic  that  a  child's  Intelligence  was 
fixed  at  birth.  This  no  longer  has  cre- 
dence ;  a  youngster's  capacity  to  learn  can 
be  altered  considerably.  Equally  signif- 
icant, a  child's  IQ  can  be  raised  as  much 
as  30  points  with  proper  training,  so  that 
near-genius  levels  are  not  imattainable. 

In  order  to  raise  a  cliild's  level  of  in- 
telligence, however,  the  learning  process 
must  begin  well  before  he  begins  his 
formal  education.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  opin- 
ion that  holds  that  the  age  of  6  may  be 
too  late. 

Educators  agree  that  language  Is  the 
most  Important  key  to  Intelligence.  When 
a  child  does  not  have  language  training 
early  in  life  he  will  inevitably  be  unable 
to  communicate  properly  with  his  peers 
and  with  his  teachers  when  he  starts 
school.  The  sad  consequence:  poor  per- 
formance in  the  classroom  situation. 

Clearly,  these  facts  dramatize  the  ur- 
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gent  need  for  programs  that  will  serve  to 
cultivate  intelligence  in  the  preschool 
child.  The  time  is  long  past  when  mun- 
dane activities  are  adequate  for  these 
youngsters.  "Day  care,"  if  it  is  to  be  truly 
effective,  can  no  longer  be  a  synonym  for 
"baby  sitting."  Bold  new  approaches  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  expand  the  educa- 
tional horizons  of  our  children. 

Alphabetland  in  New  York  is  giving 
vivid  and  dramatic  expression  to  the  be- 
lief that  preschool  youngsters  can  indeed 
make  significant  progress  in  improving 
their  intelligence  before  they  enter  the 
classroom. 

The  programs  offered  by  Alphabetland 
were  developed  by  a  panel  of  recognized 
authorities  in  the  field  of  education  over 
a  period  of  4  years.  Considerable  field 
testing  and  experimentation  and  valida- 
tion took  place  before  Alphabetland  ac- 
cepted its  first  preschool  pupU. 

This  educational  day  care  center  in- 
troduces children  to  problem  solving  and 
reasoning;  they  receive  instruction  in 
reading  and  in  number  identification  and 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  to  music  and  art  appreciation.  They 
are  able  to  have  fun  with  programed 
learning  equipment  and  even  video  tape 
recorders  and  computers. 

Recently,  WABC-TV  visited  Alphabet- 
land.  The  following  is  a  brief  excerpt 
from  that  broadcast : 

Excerpt  From  Broadcast  bt  WABC-TV 

Tom  Dxtnn.  "The  preschoolers  here  at  Al- 
phabetland In  West  Hempstead  are  learn- 
ing reading,  shapes,  numbers  and  other  basic 
skills  which  will  benefit  them  all  their  lives. 
The  director  of  the  center  is  Mrs.  Maxlne 
Solomon." 

Mrs.  Maxinx  Solomon.  "Alpbabetland's 
unique  phUosophy  is  that  children  at  a  very 
3roung  age  are  capable  of  a  great  amount  of 
learning.  Also  their  reading  readiness  and 
numbers  readiness  Is  Important  for  today's 
highly  geared  educational  program  that 
chUdren  wLU  come  in  contact  with  later  on." 

A  child  who  has  a  pre-school  learning 
will  continue  to  learn  and  also  his  I.Q.  can 
be  Increased.  The  social  aspect  of  living  to- 
gether In  a  group  is  very  important  for 
young  children.  Also  for  many  children  this 
Is  their  first  separation  from  the  familiar. 
from  their  parents  aaid  from  mommy,  which 
is  a  big  step  In  the  direction  of  maturing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Never  before  in  our  nation's 
history  has  there  been  as  much  concern  over 
educational  progranas  and  the  application 
of  new  methods  that  will  give  our  young 
people  the  opporttmity  to  realize  their  full 
potential. 

Educators  in  increasing  numbers  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  It  is  unwise  to  wait 
until  a  child  enters  school  before  he  is  In- 
troduced to  the  learning  process. 

Rather,  a  love  of  learning  should  be  In- 
stilled in  a  youngster  In  his  pre-achool  years. 
This  is  why  I  would  Uke  to  commend  Alpha- 
betland for  Its  leadership  and  for  its  dedi- 
cated efforts  in  adding  the  Important  and 
valuable  dimension  of  learning  to  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  day  care. 


TRAGEDY  OP  THE  RED  SALMON 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
great  watcher  of  TV.  On  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 24  at  7:30  to  8:30  p.m  ,  the  ABC 
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television  network  produced  a  great  pro- 
gram of  wide  public  interest  called 
"Tragedy  of  the  Red  Salmon."  On  No- 
vember 18,  H.  V.  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  boards  and  president  of  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Group,  Hartford,  Conn.,  wrote 
me  a  letter  advising  me  that  such  a  pro- 
gram was  to  be  sponsored  by  their  com- 
pany and  shown  on  November  24.  I  en- 
close that  letter  herewith  and  my  reply 
to  Mr.  Williams  as  of  November  25. 

It  simply  amazes  me  that  more  com- 
panies do  not  seek  out  good  areas  of 
public  interest,  information,  and  amuse- 
ment which  have  hardly  touched  tele- 
vision. The  Hartford  Insurance  Group 
has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  spwn- 
soring  this  show.  In  addition  they  are 
working  with  Scholastic  Magazine  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  more  than 
450,000  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  across  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  show 
worth  seeing  by  children  6  years  old  or 
of  high  school  age.  The  letters  follow : 
The  Harttord  iNStmANCE  Group, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  November  18,  1970. 

Dear  Congressman:  Knowing  of  your  in- 
terest in  ecology  and  the  environment,  we 
thought  you  would  like  to  see  the  enclosed 
review  of  "Tragedy  Of  The  Red  Salmon,"  an 
unusual  television  special  to  be  sponsored 
by  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group  on  the 
ABC  Television  Network,  November  24  from 
7:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

Filmed  by  Captain  Jacques  Cousteau  and 
his  research  organization,  this  unique  pro- 
gram takes  viewers  underwater  to  follow 
the  Alaskan  red  salmon's  heroic  struggle 
to  return  to  the  fresh  water  streams  of  Its 
birthplace  where  it  spawns  and  almost  im- 
mediately dies.  Watching  this  underwater 
Odyssey  at  close  range  Involves  the  viewer 
in  the  hazards  of  nature  and  provides  a  truly 
fresh  view  of  the  salmon's  life  processes  and, 
interestingly,  its  implications  for  the  aging 
process  In  man. 

This  film  Should  be  a  vital  link  In  help- 
ing young  people  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  nature,  and  we  are  working  with 
Scholastic  Magazine  to  bring  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  more  than  450,000  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers  across  the  nation. 

We  think  you  will  find  this  to  be  an  Inter- 
esting program  and  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  see  it  on  November  24. 
Sincerely, 

H.  V.  Williams. 

November  30,  1970. 
Mr.  H.  V.  Wn,LiAMs, 

Chairman  of  the  Boards  and  President. 
The  Hartford  Insurance  Group, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  I  have  your  letter  of 
November  18  with  reference  to  your  show 
"Tragedy  of  the  Red  Salmon." 

I  saw  it  Tuesday  night  and  it  was  unusual- 
ly good.  If  your  company  wants  to  do  some- 
thing good  for  America,  you  should  certainly 
sponsor  more  programs  of  great  public  inter- 
est such  as  this  one.  I  also  saw  the  David 
Frost  show  one  half  hour  later  on  which 
appeared  Jacques  Cousteau,  and  two  short 
clips  from  yovir  show  occurred.  Prom  this.  I 
think  you  can  see  that  your  show  received 
another  audience.  At  least.  It  benefited  with 
the  appearance  of  Jacques  Cousteau  on  the 
David  Frost  show. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  legislating  matters 
having  to  do  with  TV  and  radio.  There  has 
never  been  a  need,  I  feel,  as  today  for  real 
responsible  TV  shows.  By  this,  I  mean  gen- 
uine entertainment  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
all  of  the  family. 

I  am  simply  appalled  at  the  lack  of  great 
cultural   shows  which   could   be  sponsored 
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by  companies  like  yourself.  The  local  thea- 
ter, ballet  and  good  music  Including  sym- 
phonies simply  have  hardly  been  touched 
by  TV. 

Congratulations  to  you  on  a  good  pro- 
gram and  you  are  deserving  of  public  com- 
mendation. I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  In- 
serting your  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  together  with  my  reply  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Springer. 


ANTI-JEWISH  ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Paul  Grob,  cantor  of  the 
Gomley  Chesed  Synagogue  In  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  contacted  me  about  the  anti- 
Jewish  activity  which  has  been  occurring 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of 
this  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
our  press,  but  I  think  that  my  colleagues 
would  be  Interested  in  knowing  some  of 
the  particulars.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Moshe  Decter,  director, 
Jewish  Minorities  Research  of  Hadassah. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
pursuing  anti-Semitic  tactics  all  to  fa- 
miliar to  those  of  us  who  remember  what 
happened  in  Nazi  Germany  during  the 
1930's: 

Moshe  Decter,  Director.  Jewish  Minorities 
Research 

November  20  is  the  date  set  for  the  trial  of 
thirty-one  Soviet  Jews,  held  Incommunicado 
since  their  arrests  within  the  past  five 
montlis — in  Leningrad,  Riga,  Kishinev  and 
Tbilisi.  They  face  the  imminent  prospect  of 
trials  that  can  lead  to  life  Imprisonment,  and 
even  the  death  penalty. 

Substantial  circumstantial  evidence,  fil- 
tered out  to  the  outside  world  by  close  rela- 
tives and  friends,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt 
that,  regardless  of  the  legal  specifications 
that  may  be  brought  at  the  trials,  the  thrust 
win  be  anti-Jevrtsh. 

In  the  context  of  recent  Soviet  policy,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Immediate  purpose  of  the  ar- 
rests and  trials  is  to  crack  down  on  the  many 
Jews  who  persist  in  an  overt  struggle  to  leave 
the  USSR  for  Israel  in  order  to  maintain 
their  Jewish  identity.  The  long-range  objec- 
tive is  to  crush  the  renascent  Jewish  national 
consciousness  of  scores  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

All  the  available  Information  leads  Inexor- 
ably to  the  conclusion  that  a  high-level  pol- 
icy decision  was  made  last  spring  to  under- 
take a  nationally  coordinated,  concerted  KGB 
(secret  police)  action,  employing  entrapment 
and  provocation  and  involving  large-scale 
searches  and  seizures,  confiscation  of  printed 
matter,  interrogations  and.  ultimately,  forced 
confessions  that  can  be  used  as  Incriminating 
evidence  in  public  trials. 

THE  KNOWN  FACTS 

At  8:30  A.M.  on  Junk  15,  1970,  nine  Riga 
Jews  were  apprehencred  at  Leningrad's 
Smolny  Airport  as  they  were  walking  from 
the  terminal  to  an  airplane.  That  afternoon. 
Vechemy  Leningrad,  the  main  afternoon 
paper,  carried  a  brief  announcement  of  the 
action.  Indicating  that  the  arrestees  had 
planned  to  hijack  the  plane  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  item  appeared  the  next  day  in 
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Leningradskaya  Pravda,  the  main  morning 
newspaper. 

The  Soviet  press,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
rarely  publishes  crime  news.  When  it  does, 
It  is  not  until  long  after  the  event.  The  fact 
that  these  papers  carried  this  report  within 
less  th£.n  twenty-four  hours  suggests  that 
they  were  alerted  in  advance. 

That  the  Jews  were  arrested  while  walking 
on  the  tarmac  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  KGB's  ad- 
vance Information  and  planning. 

The  probability  of  a  meticulously  co- 
ordinated police  provocation  is  enhanced 
even  further  by  virtually  simultaneous  ac- 
tions that  day. 

Ai  about  the  same  hotu*  of  the  arrests  at 
Smolny  Airport,  eight  Leningrad  Jews  were 
arrested  in  a  wide  variety  of  places:  at  work 
In  the  city;  at  home  in  the  city  or  in  the 
suburbs;  on  assignment  some  distance  from 
the  city;  on  vacation  as  far  away  as  Odessa. 

Later  that  same  day,  searches  were  car- 
ried out  in  dozens  of  homes  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad.  Riga  and  Kharkov;  scores  of  peo- 
ple were  detained  for  questioning  and  then 
released.  Since  June  there  have  been  more 
arrests — in  Tbilisi,  Kishinev,  Riga  and  again 
in  Leningrad,  bringing  the  number  of  Jew- 
ish political  prisoners  to  thirty-one. 

The  Man  in  Charge  of  the  Leningrad  case, 
involving  at  least  the  prisoners  from  Riga  and 
Leningrad  itself.  Is  the  chief  city  prosecutor. 
S.  Ye.  Soloviov,  well  known  to  the  Jews  there 
as   an    anti-Semite. 

In  1961  he  served  as  a  judge  in  the  city's 
criminal  court  and  as  such  presided  over  two 
notorious  trials  involving  Jews.  In  one  case  he 
handed  down  a  series  of  death  sentences  for 
alleged  economic  crimes  to  a  group  of  Jews. 
In  another,  he  sentenced  Leningrad  syna- 
gogue leaders,  including  an  84-year  old,  to 
lengthy  prison  terms  on  charges  of  subver- 
sion, which  actually  reflected  their  det-er- 
mined  efforts  in  behalf  of  Jewish  religious  ob- 
servances and  their  active  contacts  with 
synagogue  leaders  in  other  cities. 

These  arrests  and  the  forthcoming  trials 
must  be  understood  within  the  context  of 
official  Soviet  policy  as  reflected  in  the  mas- 
sive winter  propaganda  campaign  during 
January-March  1970,  against  Israel.  What 
began  as  a  concerted  nationwide  chorus  of 
condemnation  of  Israeli  policies  swiftly  de- 
generated into  a  hysterical  anti-Jewish  cam- 
paign. Articles,  editorials,  pamphlets,  letters 
to  the  editor,  caricatures,  publications  in  the 
thousands  all  over  the  country,  assumed  an 
anti-Semitic  tone  and  character. 

This  campaign  was  an  expanded,  intensifled 
version  of  the  by-now  common  Soviet  line 
that  views  Judaism  as  the  ideological  pro- 
genitor of  Zionism,  and  Zionism  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  Nazism  the  whole  amalgam  being 
a  key  element  In  the  doctrine  of  "Interna- 
tional Zionism"  as  the  Jewish  ally  and  ser- 
vant of  Western  imperialism — an  updated 
and  refurbished  adaptation  of  the  Tsarist 
"I»rotocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zlon." 

A  number  of  Jews,  both  prominent  and 
obscure,  were  pressed  into  service  in  this 
campaign,  to  proclaim  their  undying  loyalty, 
reiterate  official  apologetics  about  Soviet 
JewTy,  sign  attacks  on  Israel  and  world 
Jewry,  and  brand  as  betrayal  the  desire  to 
leave  for  Israel.  The  crescendo  was  reached 
at  a  press  conference  in  Moscow  by  fifty-two 
prominent  Jews  on  March  4. 

What  must  have  shocked  the  authorities, 
however,  was  the  Instantaneous  reaction  of 
dozens  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  individuals  and 
In  groups,  in  Moscow.  Leningrad.  Riga  and 
elsewhere,  repudiating  the  assertions  of  the 
"housebroken"  Jews  and  their  right  to  speak 
for  all  of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  was  very  likely  In 
reaction  to  this  unprecedented  audacity  that 
the  regime  decided  to  turn  the  screw. 

Of  course,  the  authorities  have  been  aware 
for  some  time  of  the  growing  frustration  and 
resentment  of  many  Soviet  Jews  at  the  dis- 
crimination they  face  in  higher  education 
and    employment,    the    anti-Jewish    propa- 


I  :anda.  the  hostility  they  and  their  children 
;  requently  encounter  In  the  streets,  at  school 
(r  at  work,  and,  not  least,  at  the  deprivation 
(  f  their  cultural  rights,  foreclosing  the  pos- 
flblUty  of  perpetuating  their  heritage  and 
i:iaintalnlng  their  group  Identity. 

Furious  with  ofllclal  antl-SemltIsm  and  In- 
ipired  by  the  spiritual  self-regeneration 
1  'hlch  Israel  represents  to  them,  a  rising  gen- 
« ration  of  young  Soviet  Jews  rejects  this  slt- 
\  ation  OS  Intolerable.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
t  pplled  for  exit  permits  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
y  /Ith  few  exceptions,  their  applications  have 
leen  turned  down  time  and  again. 

Several  hundred  of  the  more  daring  have 
circulated  appeals  and  open  letters  addressed 
1 5  the  Soviet  leadership,  to  the  UN  Human 
I  Ights  Commission,  to  Secretary  General  U 
T  "hant.  the  International  Red  Cross,  Presi- 
dent  Nixon.  Israel  Premier  Golda  Melr — In 
e  Tect,  to  the  public  opinion  and  conscience 
o  r  the  world.  Such  letters  have  been  written 
t  y  individuals  and  by  g^ups  In  every  major 
^Dvlet  center. 

This  wholly  unanticipated  upsurge  of  pride 
afcd  national  consciousness  has  manifestly 
8  >  upset  the  regime  that  It  has  resorted  to 
s  iverely  repressive  measures.  The  striving  for 
J  swish  National  identity  has  begun  to  be 
t  eated  like  something  criminal  or  antl-so- 
c  al,  with  procedures  of  intimidation  used 
a;alnst  many  who  applied  for  exit  permits: 
Interrogation  by  the  KGB;  expulsion  from 
t  le  Party;  suspension  from  university:  dis- 
c  large  from  emplo3Tnent;  general  social  hos- 
tility at  work. 

In  order  better  to  understand  what  may 
hfeppen  in  the  course  of  the  forthcoming 
ti  lals  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
a  e  t>aslcally  two  separate  groups  Involved  in 
upat  may  be  called  the  Leningrad  case — the 
Riga  Jews  arrested  at  the  Leningrad 
,  and  the  ten  residents  of  Leningrad 
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We  know  precious  little  about  their  fate, 
indictment  has  been  Issued.  The  pris- 
rs  have  been  kept  incommunicado.  Rela- 
i-es,  friends  and  even  potential  defense 
<  unsel  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  them, 
'ley  have  evidently  been  under  intensive 
r  terrogatlon.  But  we  have  no  precise  idea 
y.  how  they  will  be  charged.  And  It  is  only 
p4s8lble  to  speculate  on  the  circumstances 
which  they  will  be  tried  and  the  penalties 
5y  are  likely  to  Incur. 
About  the  Riga  group,  relatives  and  friends 
ing  abroad  but  in  the  closest  feasible  con- 
:t  at  home  believe  that  the  Riga  Jews  were 
trapped  by  an  informer  planted  In  their 
-"  "  Privy  to  their  passionate  desire  to  eml- 
to  Israel  and  their  repeatedly  frus- 
r  ited  applications  for  exit  permits,  this  In- 
rmer  gained  their  confidence  by  posing  as 
pilot  offering  to  fly  them  out  of  the  coun- 
f  in  the  airplane  he  claimed  he  was  nor- 
mally scheduled  to  pilot  on  a  routine  do- 
fllght. 
About  the  Leningrad  group,  we  have  Just 
leaned  in  a  letter  from  the  wives,  mothers 
sisters  of  eight  of  them  that  police  In- 
itors  informed  the  women  that  the 
have  confessed  to  anti-Soviet  ac- 
Ity  and  attempted  hijacking  of  a  plane. 
B  women  make  it  clear  that  they  believe 
■«e  were  forced  confessions. 
Conspiracy  to  hijack  an  airplane  falls  un- 
the  category  of  treason  and  Is  subject  to 
death  i>enalty.  Even  knowledge  of  such 
alan  and  failure  to  report  It  can  be  sub- 
led  under  a  charge  of  antl-Sovlet  actlv- 
and  entail  life  Imprisonment.  Attempted 
1  acking  can  be  treated  as  a  plot  to  damage 
-  steal  State  prof>erty  and  may  also  entail 
I  deatn  penalty. 

Porced  confessions  raise  the  ominous  ^>ec- 
of  show  trials.  Such  staged  trials,  using 
folced  confessions  as  decisive  evidence  are, 
tn  ^oally  no  Innovation  in  Soviet  law  and 
public  life  even  though  they  have  been  In 
di4use  In  the  last  few  years.  This  sad  tradl- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  goes  iMwk  to  the  early  19208  and  cul- 
minates, of  course,  In  Stalin's  notorlotis 
Great  Purges  of  1936-40. 

Directly  relevant  to  our  present  concern  Is 
the  case  of  Boris  Kochublyevsky,  the  first  of 
the  Sovle-.  Jewish  political  prisoners — a  33- 
year-old  electronics  engineer  of  Kiev,  in  the 
Ukraine.  Kochublyevsky  was  arrested  In  De- 
cember 1968.  tried  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  o'  forced  labor  for  "antl-Sovlet  slan- 
der" at  a  trial  in  May  1969.  His  slander  con- 
sisted ol  a  public  defense  of  Israel  In  June 
1967,  his  assertion  in  September  1968  that 
Babi  Yar,  the  ravine  outside  Kiev  where  the 
Nazis  slaughtered  scores  of  thousands  of 
Jews  in  1941  was  a  tragedy  for  the  Jewish 
people,  and  his  statements,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  in  November  1968,  that  It 
is  impossible  for  him  to  live  as  a  Jew  in  the 
USSR  since  there  are  no  Jewish  educational, 
cultura;  or  communal  institutions  there — 
and  consequently  he  wants  to  go  to  Israel. 
The  accusations  against  Kochublyevsky 
were  in  essence  Identical  with  the  regime's 
real  grievances  against  Its  present  Jewish 
prisoners.  His  trial  is  a  harbinger  of  gloom 
for  the  trials  to  come. 

The  Kochublyevsky  Case  Is  documented  In 
Khronika,  the  consistently  reliable  "Chron- 
icle of  Current  Events"  disseminated  by  the 
Soviet  democratic  underground,  which  brings 
segments  of  the  trial  transcript  as  well  as 
reports  by  persons  present  at  the  trial.  (All 
the  documentation  Is  available  from  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Status  of  Soviet  Jews,  16  East 
85th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10028.)  In 
brief,  the  following  picture  emerges: 

Some  prosecution  witnesses  were  provoca- 
teurs; several  repudiated  the  testimony  they 
gave  at  the  preliminary  hearings;  one  ad- 
mitted to  having  given  his  testimony  while 
drunk;  others  said  they  testified  under  pres- 
sure from  the  KGB  Interrogators. 

The  general  public  was  kept  out  of  this 
"public"  trial;  friends  and  even  relatives  were 
not  permitted  inside  the  court  room.  At  the 
same  time,  the  KGB  packed  the  court  room 
with  its  own  members,  as  well  as  with  mem- 
bers of  the  "public"  who  were  mobilized  and 
Instructed  to  act  hostile  to  the  defense.  Wit- 
nesses were  sent  out  of  court  immediately 
after  their  testimony,  which  is  against  Soviet 
legal  procedures.  The  Judge  acted  more  like 
the  prosecutor  than  the  prosecutor  himself, 
allowing  himself  to  indulge  in  remarks  that 
were  hostile  to  the  defense  in  both  tone  and 
substance  and  generally  permitting  anti- 
Semitic  and  hooligan  behavior  In  his  court. 
And  the  defense  counsel  assumed  the  role 
of  assistant  prosecutor,  not  only  accepting 
the  basic  validity  of  the  charges  against  his 
client  but  actually  indicating  his  disbelief  of 
Kochublyesvky's  own  defense. 

If  this  be  a  precedent,  as  well  it  might,  it 
augurs  111  for  the  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  conceivable  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  will  attempt  to  un- 
derplay or  perhaps  even  avoid  in  any  direct 
way  the  essentially  anti-Jewish  character 
of  this  case.  Very  likely  apprehensive  about 
an  outcry  of  protest  in  the  outside  world 
over  a  mass  anti-Jewish  trial  a  la  Koch- 
ublyevsky, they  may  skillfully  seek  to  di- 
vert attention — through  emphasis  on  forced 
confessions — to  the  narrow  legal  question 
of  a  hijacking  plot.  And  this  would  serve 
them  especially  well  at  a  period  when  much 
of  the  civilized  world  has  Just  gone  through 
a  period  of  shock  and  disgust  with  airplane 
hijackings. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  trial  is  con- 
ducted and  how  Soviet  propaganda  handles 
It,  the  focus  simply  cannot  be  shifted  away 
from  the  irreducible  fact  that  people  are  on 
trial  for  their  convictions,  that  Jews  are 
being  persecuted  as  Jews.  They  had  no  de- 
sire to  criticize,  attack,  change,  subvert  or 
overthrow  the  Soviet  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  only  desire  was  to  leave  that  syo- 
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tem  alone— In  fact,  to  leave  It  altogether  to 
exercise  their  elementary  human  right'  to 
leave  the  country  and  settle  in  Israel  which 
they  regard  as  their  ancestral  homeland 

All  the  materials  confiscated  from  all  those 
interrogated  and  arrested  all  over  the  coun- 
try demonstrate  conclusively  that  this  is  a 
Jewish  case.  Hebrew  grammars,  Jewish  his- 
tory books,  open  letters  of  appeal  for  helo 
to  leave  for  Israel,  postal  cards  from  Israel 
Jewish  encyclopedias.  In  short,  as  some  of 
them  and  their  relatives  have  written- 
Everything  with  the  words  "Jew,"  "Jewish  " 
"Judaism"  was  confiscated. 

Within  days  after  the  June  15  KGB  ac- 
tion, a  young  Leningrad  Jew,  Viktor  Bog- 
uslavsky,  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to  the 
Soviet  Prosecutor-General,  Rudenko,  plead- 
ing the  innocence  of  his  arrested  friends  He 
wrote: 

"A  lively  Interest  in  the  fate  of  one's  peo- 
ple and  love  for  one's  people  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  offense.  Their  only  crime  was 
that  they  were  born  Jews  and  they  sought 
to  remain  Jews." 

In  July,  Viktor  Boguslavsky  was  arrested. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  November  27,  1970, 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  places 
our  recent  effort  to  free  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam  in  a  very 
proper  perspective  and  I  include  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
POW  Try  Showed  Heart 

The  bold  raid  of  American  volunteer  forces 
deep  into  North  Vietnam  In  an  effort  to 
rescue  U.S.  war  prisoners  is  one  of  those 
things  that  seems  to  demand  comment. 

Yet,  what  is  there  to  say,  really?  Except 
we  wish  It  had  worked ! 

Had  it  succeeded  there  could  be  no  con- 
ceivable response  or  discussion  save  thanks- 
giving. It  was  a  complete  success  In  terms  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  operation  in  effectively 
doing  precisely  what  they  planned  to  execute. 
It  was  a  failure  in  that  the  prisoners  had 
been  moved  and  were  not  available. 

Hence,  it  was  neither  an  operation  that 
got  into  big  trouble — nor  one  that  accom- 
plished the  intended  result.  It  was  Just  a 
perfect  dress  rehearsal. 

Such  is  the  risk.  Inevitably  Involved  in 
any  attempt. 

When  It  doesn't  get  results,  this  opens  a 
crack  for  the  critics  to  discuss  strangely 
enough,  not  the  failure,  but  the  motives, 
wisdom,  and  all  Involved  in  originating  the 
attempt  at  all. 

None  of  those  kinds  of  questions  would 
have  been  spoken,  however,  had  those  people 
been  present  and  a  large  batch  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners rescued. 

We  would  be  busy  welcoming  them  home — 
and  bearing  some  truths  about  North  Viet- 
nam, first-hand. 

So,  it  seems  to  us  a  little  cheap  to  criticize 
anything  but  the  understandable  failure  of 
our  Intelligence.  The  only  trouble  with  that 
operation,  if  we  are  honest  about  it.  Is  that 
It  dldnt  work— this  time. 

The  rest  Is  political  Invention,  and  rather 
dirty  Ideological  Infighting. 

What  some  people  fear  the  most  is  being 
proven  wrong  and  that  insplrea  their  criti- 
cism and  their  fears  of  operations  like  this. 
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Originally,  folks  based  the  whole  peace 
movement  and  peace  propaganda  pitch  on 
the  premise  that  the  U.S.  were  the  aggres- 
sors and  the  North  Vietnamese  were  not. 
that  peace  did  not  exist  because  we  "dldnt 
want  peace",  and  that  If  we  would  Just  atop 
the  incessant  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  be  willing  to  negotiate — the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved. 

That  was  done.  Lyndon  Johnson  not  only 
quit  as  president,  but  stopped  the  bombing 
and  initiated  negotiations  for  negotiations 
in  March  of  1968.  Two  and  half  years  ago! 
Half  a  dozen  chief  negotiators  of  both  parties 
ago.  Two  administrations  Involved.  Half  a 
dozen  proposals  and  surrenders  of  position 
back! 

And  the  magic  formula  has  produced  no 
step  toward  peace  by  North  Vietnam. 

Fulbrlght  and  company  want  us  all  to 
forget  the  position  they  took  then.  They 
have  shifted  their  positions  to  the  ragged 
edge  of  total  surrender  as  the  only  way,  now, 
to  continue  to  pretend  that  the  failure  to 
achieve  peace  is  the  fault  of  the  administra- 
tion and  not,  simply,  the  fact  that  their 
claims  of  three  years  back  were  completely 
false. 

The  system  for  this,  largely,  is  to  attack 
"motives."  Motives,  of  course,  are  largely  un- 
provable. No  man  knows  what  is  In  the  heart 
of  another.  You  can  make  any  claims  you 
want  there.  If  you  are  sufficiently  unscrupu- 
lous, and  all  anybody  can  do  Is  deny  it. 

The  one  thing  that  should  be  recognized 
Is  the  growing  practice  of  critics  to  skip  over 
the  merits  or  otherwise  of  Nixon's  actions — 
and  simply  insist  that  his  secret  reasons  are 
evil! 

There  Is  no  defense  against  such  a  propa- 
ganda technique. 

Which,  of  course,  makes  It  the  most  vicious 
political  smear  tactic  possible.  It  pretends  to 
read  a  man's  heart,  and  if  he  is  the  other 
side — to  read  it  every  time  as  the  heart  of 
evil. 

Anybody  can  make  such  an  interpretation, 
anytime,  about  anybody  else — but  the  prac- 
tice Is  more  revealing  of  the  nature  erf  he 
who  uses  it  than  It  Is  of  the  person  attacked 
by  such  means. 

The  prestunption  of  an  evil  motive,  when 
the  true  purpose  is  burled  within  a  man's 
soul  and  beyond  proof.  Is  an  unfair  and  evil 
practice,  especially  when  used  to  avoid  a 
fair  debate  on  the  facts. 

It  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  "McCarthy  era," 
and  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  present  drum- 
fire of  hate  Interpretations  of  everything 
and   every   effort   of   this    administration. 

As  for  the  prisoners,  the  situation  la  pretty 
simple. 

Loyalty  is  a  two-way  street.  The  nation 
that  abandons  men  who  have  taken  great 
risks  and  suffered  greatly  in  carrying  out 
Its  orders  not  only  has  lost  its  soul,  but  casta 
away  the  loyalty  of  its  defenders — and  thus 
becomes  defenseless. 

These  men  deserve  every  effort  on  their 
behalf. 

A  nation  of  200.000.000  people  with  Im- 
mense power  that  deserts  them  is  not  worth 
saving,  and  would  not  be  able  to  save  Itself 
from  the  pressures  others  will  gleefully 
apply  In  future. 

Duty  ought  to  come  befoi*  self-interest — 
If  claims  of  conscience  are  to  have  any  real 
meaning.  We  need  to  do  our  duty. 

Given  a  solid  chance  at  a  rescue  of  these 
prisoners,  with  a  surplus  of  volunteers  ready, 
able  and  willing  to  do  the  Job  as  has  been 
proven,  we  ought  to  make  the  effort. 

Anything  else  Is  completely  unworthy. 

The  price  of  being  unworthy  comes  high 
and  is  paid  In  both  spiritual  and  material 
collapse. 

C.  L.  Dawcxt. 
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THE  GUT  ISSUES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  American  Forests  carried  a 
most  cogent  editorial  with  regard  to  our 
public  lands.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  editorial, 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The   Gut  Issues  on  Public  Lands 

Now  that  the  report  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  Is  out,  maybe  we 
can  get  down  to  business.  For  four  years  now, 
we  have  heard  i>olitlclans  and  bureaucrats 
sidestep  public  land  law  reform  with  the  ex- 
cuse— "let's  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission".  We  have 
waited  long  enough.  Now  let's  do  something ! 

The  report  Itself,  entitled  "One  Third  of 
the  Nation's  Land,"  Is  342  pages  long,  con- 
taining some  387  recommendations.  It  wUl 
take  years  of  study  and  debate  plus  legisla- 
tive maneuvering  to  Implement  even  half  of 
these  recommendations,  but  there  are  a  few 
gut  issues  we  should  get  at  rig  it  now.  The 
key  to  public  land  management  and  law  can 
be  summarized  in  a  few  brief  actions  and 
policy  declarations  contained  In  a  resolution 
passed  recently  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. If  we  can  get  positive  action  on 
these,  the  rest  will  follow  In  gfood  order,  but 
let's  not  waste  any  more  time.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  conservationists  would  agree 
on  the  following: 

1.  Public  lands  should  serve  the  needs  of 
all  people.  They  should  not  be  dedicated  to 
any  "dominant"  commodity  use. 

2.  The  total  acreage  of  public  lands  now 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the 
people  should  not  be  diminished. 

3.  The  management  of  public  lands  should 
not  be  unduly  weighted  toward  "maximum 
economic  efficiency". 

4.  Public  domain  lands  should  be  covered 
by  a  permanent  organic  act  based  upon  the 
multiple  use-stistained  jrleld  doctrines. 

5.  The  Mining  Law  of  1872  shovild  be  re- 
pealed and  all  exploration  and  extraction  of 
minerals  and  oil  from  public  lands  be  placed 
under  a  mineral  leasing  system. 

6.  There  shoud  be  no  special  funding  or 
separate  corporation  procedures  for  timber 
sales  or  for  timber  production  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  or  the  public  domain.  If  ear- 
marked funds  are  provided,  they  should  be 
for  all  uses  and  public  benefits. 

7.  Grazing  permittees  on  public  lands 
should  pay  a  fair  market  value  for  grazing 
privileges  and  federsa  authorities  should  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  fee  Increase  schedule 
designed  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Certainly  there  are  other  Important  recom- 
mendations in  the  Public  Land  Law  Reform 
Commission  report  and  some  of  the  above 
were  not  even  included,  but  these  are 
seven  of  the  major  Issues  that  conserva- 
tionists are  most  concerned  about.  The  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  Forest  Service  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Into  a  new  De- 
partment of  National  Resources  raises  very 
serious  questions  and  is  certain  to  be  a  point 
of  major  controversy.  There  may  be  merit 
In  a  totally  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, including  the  Forest  Service  among 
many  other  resource  agencies,  but  little  if 
anything  Is  to  be  gained  by  merely  merging 
forestry  with  Interior. 

Another  major  reform  In  public  land  law 
must  deal  with  payments  In-lieu-of  taxes  at 
the  state  and  local  levels.  This,  too.  Is  a  very 
complicated  and  far-reaching  problem.  By 
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focusing  only  on  a  few  key  Issues,  I  did  not 
want  to  create  the  impression  that  these  are 
the  only  major  public  land  law  problems. 

But,  conservationists  who  have  served  so 
faithfully  over  the  years  as  watchdogs  of  the 
public  lands  continue  to  stress  these  points: 
public  lands  belong  to  all  the  people  and 
they  should  best  serve  the  needs  of  their 
owners.  This  includes  wise  commodity  u&e 
because  the  public  needs  the  resources  from 
public  lands,  but  these  uses  should  not  be 
dominant.  They  must  fit  into  a  total  mul- 
tiple use  plan  with  equal  emphasis  on  all 
uses  and  values,  particularly  esthetic  and 
recreational. 

Generally,  the  area  of  lands  now  in  public 
ownership  should  be  retained.  This  does  not 
rule  out  limited  sales  in  the  public  Interest 
or  Justified  exchanges  of  public  lands  for 
legitimate  purposes,  but  the  days  of  public 
land  disposal  should  be  over.  We  cannot  af- 
ford the  prevailing  philosophy  in  some  west- 
ern areas  that  most  public  lands  should  be  In 
private  ownership. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  report  places 
undue  emphasis  on  "maximum  economic  ef- 
ficiency." There  is  no  quarrel  with  this  as 
a  business  objective  on  private  lands  or  as 
a  goal  for  managing  the  sale  of  products 
from  public  lands.  But.  public  use  and  bene- 
fit should  be  the  guiding  principle  on  public 
lands,  not  maximum  economic  efficiency. 

Too  long  has  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment been  considered  a  dis[>osal  agency  or  at 
best  a  temporary  management  agency.  The 
public  domain  is  Just  as  vital  to  the  future 
welfare  of  this  nation  as  the  National  Forests 
or  the  National  Parks.  This  should  be  recog- 
nized by  an  organic  act  giving  BLM  perma- 
nent multiple  use-sustained  yield  respon- 
sibilities. 

Abuses  under  the  archaic  Mining  Law  of 
1872  are  so  widespread  a«  to  constitute  a 
national  disgrace.  The  first  order  of  business 
of  the  new  Congress  should  be  lt8  repeal  and 
enactment  of  new  laws  which  would  direct 
public  land  agencies  to  manage  and  control 
all  mineral  exploration  and  extraction  un- 
der a  mineral  leasing  system. 

The  Timber  Supply  Bill  of  1970  was  defeat- 
ed because  conservationists  feared  its  em- 
phasis on  timber  sales  and  timber  produc- 
tion over  other  multiple  use  values.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  managing  some  public 
lands  for  maximum  timber  production,  but 
no  special  fund  or  corporate  procedure 
should  be  set  up  for  this  purpose  alone.  Any 
such  earmarked  money  for  National  Forests 
should  be  to  enhance  all  usee  and  public 
benefits. 

And,  finally,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  those 
who  use  the  public  lands  for  personal  gain 
should  pay  a  fair  price  for  that  tise.  It  was 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  grazing 
fees  were  far  below  values  received.  Why 
should  the  owners  of  these  lands,  you  and  I, 
subsidize  private  profits  from  public  lands? 

This  is  only  a  start,  but  If  we  could  achieve 
Just  theee  few  public  land  objectives  It 
would  constitute  a  great  victory  for  con- 
servation. It  won't  happen,  however,  unless 
you  make  It  happen. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND 
VALUE  OF  THE  SENIOR  AIDES 
PROGRAM  IN  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  recently  passed  man- 
power bill,  HJl.  19519.  recognizes  tlie 
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vi  lue  and  use  of  community  service  em- 
p]  ayment  for  the  older  worker  and  allows 
fcr  more  ongoing  development  of  this 
cc  ncept. 

This  type  of  program  has  been  particu- 
lafly  successful  and  worthwhile  in  the 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  educational 
mate  and  the  community  spirit  in  the 
idence  area  has  been  bolstered  by 
Senior  AIDES  project  directed  by 
Marj-  C.  Mulvey  with  the  adult  edu- 
cation department.  The  senior  citizens  in 
demonstration  project,  with  ad- 
mirable dedication,  have  provided  part- 
-e,  salaried  services  to  many  areas  of 
throughout  the  community.  They 
.•e  motivated  the  young  in  fighting 
dropout  problems;  provided  care,  super- 
vision and  training  services  to  retarded 
cHildren;  counseled  and  tutored  adults 
adult  training  programs;  and,  have 
the  service  agencies  in  a  variety 
administrative  tasks. 
Community  interest  and  support  of 
Li  project  has  been  evident,  which  fur- 
verifies  the  need  for  such  services 
tiirough  the  largely  untapped  resources 
olper  workers  are  capable  of  rendering, 
fact,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
has  provided  cost-free  scholarships 
several  AIDES  programed  for  service 
teacher  aides. 

The  humanitarian  value  of  these  serv- 
ic  ?s  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
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CONGRESSMAN  REES  ANNOUNCES 
RESULTS  OF  1970  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CAlarORNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year — as 

have  for  the  past  5  years — I  sent  to 
m  Y  constituents  in  California's  26th  Con- 
giessional  District  my  annual  congres- 
si  )nal  questionnaire.  And.  as  before,  the 
response  has  been  gratifying. 

More  than  15,000  citizens  were  suffl- 
ci  intly  concerned  about  the  great  issues 
fa[:ing  this  Nation  to  take  the  time  and 
ef  ort  to  complete  and  return  this  in- 
d<  pth  poll.  I  thank  them  for  doing  so, 
aid  I  assure  them  that  their  views  will 
w  'igh  greatly  with  me  as  I  cast  my  votes 
01  the  important  issues  before  the  House 
tl^  is  year  and  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Cl  ingress. 

I  might  add  that  while  the  views  ex- 
piessed  in  this  poll  represent  those  of 
ccnstituents  in  only  a  single  congres- 
sional district,  I  would  imagine  that 
ttose  views  are  fairly  representative  of 
the  views  of  people  throughout  the 
U  lited  States. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  poll 
results  which  I  would  like  to  call  to 
tY  e  particular  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

The  most  overwhelming  unanimity  of 
attitude  dealt  with  those  questions  con- 
ce  rning  the  operations  of  the  Congress  It- 
self.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
respondents  called  for  an  end  to  the 
se  aiority  system  as  the  sole  basis  for  ad- 
va  ncement  in  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  wide  margins,  the  respondents  simi- 
larly called  for  full  financial  disclosure 
by  all  candidates  for  public  o£Bce  and  for 
absolute  limits  on  campaign  spending. 

Vietnam  remained  a  topic  of  great  pub- 
lic concern,  with  the  majority  favoring 
either  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  or  withdrawal 
according  to  a  precise  timetable. 

The  voters  expressed  strong  support  for 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  Israel  and 
favored,  by  a  large  margin,  the  encour- 
agement of  direct  peace  talks  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  as  against  a 
peace  dictated  by  the  big  powers. 

On  basic  domestic  issues,  the  voters  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  efforts  to  force 
the  auto  companies  to  produce  pollution- 
free  cars,  ani  equally  strong  support  for 
Federal  funding  of  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  pollution  control  and  for 
development  of  adequate  rapid  transit 
systems. 

By  wide  margins,  the  respondents — 
both  black  and  white — expressed  opposi- 
tion to  school  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  and  support  for  the  concept  of 
neighborhood  schools. 

By  a  2-to-l  margin,  the  voters  called 
for  mandatory  price,  wage,  and  credit 
controls  in  an  effort  to  slow  down  infla- 
tion. 

And  they  called  for  a  further  cutback 
in  Defense  spending  as  the  best  means  of 
controlling  inflationary  trends  resulting 
from  excessive  Federal  budgets. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  the  de- 
tailed response  of  my  constituents  to 
these  and  other  vital  issues,  I  Include 
here  the  tabulated  results  of  the  poll : 
Resttlts  of  1970  Questionnaike  by  Congress- 
man Thomas  M.  Rees 
congressional  reform 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  In  sponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
lorm  and  update  Congress.  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  several  reform  proposals  listed  be- 
low? 

1.  Seniority — The  sole  basis  for  advance- 
ment m  Congress  is  the  length  of  time  a 
member  has  been  in  Congress.  As  a  result, 
the  average  age  of  committee  chairmen  is 
about  70.  Are  you  in  favor  of  keeping  this 
system  of  determining  the  leadership  of 
Congress? 

Yes 13.6% 

No    82.4% 

2.  Financial  disclosure — Should  all  office 
holders  and  all  candidates  for  public  office 
be  required  to  make  full  public  disclosure  of 
these  assets? 

Yes 71.3% 

No    24.9% 

3.  Financing  political  campaigns — Cur- 
rently the  laws  dealing  with  reporting  cam- 
paign spending  and  fund  raising  are  very 
weak.  Would  you  favor: 

a.  Absolute  limits  on  what  could  be  spent 
on  any  candidate's  behalf? 

Yes 72.0% 

No    16.7%, 

b.  Full  public  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributions made  to  every  political  committee 
or  candidate? 

Yes 83.8% 

No    5.2% 

c.  Financing  of  political  campaigns  by  the 
government  with  tight  regulations  on 
spending? 

Yes 34.6% 

No    42.4% 

4.  Committee  hearings — Presently  most 
congressional  committee  hearings  are  closed 
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to  the  public.  Would  you  favor  a  law  to  open 
these  hearings  to  the  public  and  the  press 
(except  for  those  hearings  dealing  with  na- 
tional security)  ? 

Yes 78.1% 

No    16.7% 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

5.  Vietnam — Here  are  four  different  plans 
the  United  States  coiUd  follow  In  dealing 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Which  one  do  you 
prefer? 

a.  Withdraw  all  troops  from  Vietnam 
immediately   26.4% 

b.  Withdraw   all  troops  by    the  end 

of  1970 32.97o 

c.  Withdraw  all  troops,  but  take  as 
many  years  to  do  this  as  are 
needed  to  turn  the  war  over  to  the 
South    Vietnamese 30.7% 

d.  Send  more  troops  to  Vietnam  and 

step  up  the  fighting 5.3% 

6.  The  Middle  East — In  view  of  the  mount- 
ing tensions  in  the  Middle  East  between 
Arab  nations  and  Israel,  what  do  you  think 
our  US.  policy  should  be? 

a.  Encoiirage  direct  peace  talks  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries   72.5% 

b.  Rely  on  peace  dictated  by  the  Big 
Four  countries:  the  U.S.,  Prance, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain      7.0% 

c.  The  U.S.  should  stay  out  of  the  en- 
tire controversy 16.4% 

7.  Middle  East  Arms  Shipments — Which 
alternative  do  you  prefer? 

a.  The  U.S.  should  refuse  to  send 
arms  to  either  Israel  or  the  Arab 
nations    23.7% 

b.  The  U.S.  should  provide  only  non- 
military  aid  to  Israel 7.0% 

c.  The  U.S.  should  sell  to  Israel  so- 
phisticated military  equipment, 
such  as  the  Phantom  Jet,  which  Is- 
rael believes  Is  necessary  for  her 
defense    58.0% 

8.  Foreign  Commitments — Would  you  fa- 
vor a  congressional  resolution  requiring  the 
F>resident  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Congress 
before  United  States  troops  are  committed 
to  fight  In  foreign  countries? 

a.  Yes 68.6% 

b.  No 21.1% 

DOMESTIC   ISSUES 

9.  Crime — As  you  undoubtedly  know,  crime 
rates  are  rising  rapidly.  A  nxmiber  of  causes 
for  this  increase  have  been  suggested.  Please 
rate  the  possible  causes  listed  below  in  what 
you  feel  is  their  proper  order  of  importance, 
from  1  to  8. 

a.  Poverty,  urban  decay,  ghetto  con- 
ditions    32.8% 

b.  Lenient  Judicial  decisions 14.5% 

c.  Not  enough  police 1.0% 

d.  Lack  of  Jobs 3.6% 

e.  Increased  use  of  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics     7.1% 

f.  Inadequate  court  facilities  and  too 

few    Judges 0.9% 

g.  Lack  of  proper  values  among  the 
young 5.0% 

h.  Lack  of   parental  discipline 16.9% 

10.  School  Integration — A  recent  Los  An- 
geles Superior  Court  directed  that  all  schools 
in  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  system  be 
Integrated  to  reflect  the  racial  composition 
of  the  district.  What  are  your  feelings? 

a.  At  present  the  quality  of  education  Is 
uniform  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  School 
District  regardless  of  the  Income  level  or 
racial  composition  of  any  specific  area. 

Yes — 22.6% 

No    59.2% 

b.  Busing  a  child  away  from  his  neighbor- 
hood school  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
learning  process. 

Yes —  61.0% 

No 24.3% 

c.  Busing    to    achieve    racial    balance    is 
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needed  to  gtiarantee  an  adequate  education 

for  all  children. 

Yes 18.0% 

No    64.9% 

11.  Education — If  your  child  is  In  a  public 
school,  how  do  you  evaluate  the  quality  of 
education  he  is  now  receiving? 

a.  Good 12.2% 

b.  Average   21.4% 

c   Below  average 15.2% 

12.  Our  Environment — 1970  is  the  year  that 
the  American  people  have  become  seriously 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  their  environ- 
ment. What  are  your  thoughts? 

a.  Air  pollution  experts  claim  that  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  Is  the  last  uncon- 
trolled source  of  air  pollution,  at  least  In 
Southern  California.  Would  you  favor  a  law 
allowing  only  smog-free  motor  vehicles  to  be 
sold  In  California  even  If  this  would  result  in 
the  banning  of  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine? 

Yes 66.0% 

No    21.3% 

b.  Would  you  favor  a  tax  to  be  levied  on 
Individuals,  businesses,  or  government  en- 
tities In  relation  to  the  amount  of  pollution 
they  cause? 

Yes A- 73.3% 

No    16.4% 

c.  Should  federal  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments for  pollution  control,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and  open  space  and  parks  be  greatly 
expanded? 

Yes 77.0% 

No    12.0% 

d.  Do  you  believe  that  adequate  rapid 
transit  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  the  auto- 
mobile from  dominating  our  environment? 

Yes 81.1% 

No    10.7% 

13.  Inflation — Inflation  has  been  the  num- 
ber one  economic  problem  this  past  year. 
Economists  differ  greatly  on  solutions;  some 
even  differ  on  whether  we  have  Inflation,  a 
recession,  or  both.  What  are  yoiu"  thoughts 
regarding  a  solution? 

a.  The  administration  should  continue  its 
actions  in  cutting  the  federal  budget,  re- 
ducing federal  programs,  and  generally 
slowing  down  the  economy  with  monetary 
restraints. 

Yes  -- 48.0% 

No    31.8% 

b.  There  should  be  mandatory  controls  on 
prices,  wages,  and  credit. 

^es 66.4% 

No    27.0% 

14.  The  Federal  Budget — Assuming  that 
present  Inflationary  pressures  require  re- 
straint In  federal  spending,  if  you  were  re- 
quired to  make  the  choice  as  to  where  the 
budget  should  be  cut,  which  areas  would 
you  select?  (Figures  in  parentheses  Indicate 
the  percentage  of  the  1970  budget  allocated 
to  each  function) . 

a.  Defense    (44%) 51.5% 

b.  Social  Security  (21.8%) 2.8% 

c.  Health  and  welfare.  Including  med- 
icare, health  research,  food  stamps 
(4.8%)    3.8% 

d.  Commerce  and  transportation, 
including  highways,  airports, 
postal  service,  business  assistance 
(4.4%)    _     3.8% 

e.  Veterans  beneflts  (4.2%) 1.4% 

f.  Education  and   manpower   (3.9%)      1.5%, 

g.  Agriculture     (3%) 5.4% 

h.  International     affairs.     Including 

foreign  aid.  Peace  Corps,  and  De- 
partment of  State  (2.3%) 11.3% 

1.  Space   (2.3%) 10.4% 

J.  General  government,  including  law 
enforcement,  civil  rights.  Congress, 
and  the  court  (1.6%) i.o% 

k.  Community       development      and 

housing    (1.3%)... 1.2% 

1.  NaturaJ  resources,  including  pol- 
lution control,  recreation,  flood 
control,  and  conservation  (1%)..    0.8% 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LAND  OF  THE  FREE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  CRA.NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
barbarity  involved  in  the  case  of  a  Lith- 
uanian sailor  seeking  asylum  who  was 
bound  over  to  Soviet  captors  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  within  U.S.  coastal 
waters  necessitates  an  investigation  of 
the  actions  of  all  those  involved  in  this 
indefensible  act.  If  the  reports  available 
at  this  time  are  correct,  the  varied  and 
contradictory  statements  by  the  individ- 
uals and  agencies  involved  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  stain  of  this  gallant  man's 
blood  aboard  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Vigilant  resulted  from  the  misdeeds  of 
Americans  acting  as  ofiBcials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  apparently  several  facets  to 
this  case,  any  one  of  which  should  spark 
congressional  and  Presidential  concern. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  communi- 
cations or  the  apparent  lack  of  adequate 
communications  between  those  respon- 
sible for  our  seamen's  complicity  in  this 
crime.  Second,  we  have  to  consider  the 
crime  itself.  For  surely  the  forced  re- 
patriation of  this  unfortunate  individual, 
a  man  known  only  as  Simas,  represents 
a  violation  of  established  American  pro- 
cedure as  well  as  international  law  under 
article  33  of  the  Geneva  protocol,  and  is 
as  indefensible  as  is  the  Soviet  policy  of 
a  captive  citizenry  unable  to  emigrate. 
Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard's  sanctioning  aliens  to 
use  force  abroad  a  U.S.  ship  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  this  country. 
These  three  points  indicate  speciflc 
aspects  of  a  case  which  is  appalling  to 
me  in  its  entirety. 

The  thought  that  a  man  would 
jump  to  freedom  aboard  a  U.S.  ship 
within  American  territorial  jurisdiction, 
ask  for  asylum,  and  seek  the  protection 
of  this  country  is  understandable.  What 
is  incomprehensible  is  the  fact  that  at 
some  point  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Coast  Guard  command, 
the  decision  was  made  to  return  forcibly 
this  individual  to  the  Russian  ship.  What 
then  followed  was  that  the  commander 
of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  in- 
vited additional  Russian  personnel 
aboard  the  American  vessel,  where  they 
set  upon  the  struggling  defector,  at- 
tempting to  beat  him  into  submission. 
While  Americans  apparently  stood  by, 
the  Lithuanian  managed  to  fight  off  his 
captors  and  hide  aboard  the  Vigilant.  The 
roaming  gang  of  Russians  later  foimd 
him  and,  according  to  one  eyewitness 
account  then  beat  him  senseless.  The 
Russian  captors  and  their  prey,  bloodied 
and  trussed  hand  and  foot,  were  then 
lowered  into  an  American  lifeboat, 
manned  by  an  American  crew,  which 
transported  them  back  to  the  Russian 
vessel — some  10  hours  after  Simas  made 
what  he  thought  was  a  leap  to  freedom. 

It  is  seldom  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  an  editorial  from  the  New 
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York  Times,  but  in  this  instance  I  stand 
with  them  in  condemning  this  despicable 
act  and  in  calling  for  bringing  to  ac- 
count those  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
November  23, 1970. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows : 
Land  of  the  Free 

The  forcible  removal  of  a  defecting  Soviet 
sailor  from  a  United  States  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter with  the  cooperation  of  its  American  of- 
ficers is  surely  one  cf  the  most  disgraceful 
Incidents  ever  to  occur  on  a  ship  flying  the 
American  flag.  It  flouts  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  granting  political  asylum  and  it  may 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention on  refugees. 

The  seaman,  Lithuanian  In  origin,  sought 
refuge  on  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant 
while  it  was  negotiating  with  a  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessel  In  American  waters  off  Martha's 
Vineyard.  In  brief,  what  then  happened  over 
a  ten-hour  period  was  that  the  captain  of 
the  Vigilant  permitted  Soviet  sailors  to  come 
aboard  the  cutter,  drag  the  defector  from  his 
hiding  place,  beat  him  senseless  in  the  pres- 
ence of  American  observers  and  finally  trans- 
port him,  In  one  of  the  American  ship's  life- 
boats, back  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

An  "explanation"  offered  by  a  Coast  Guard 
spokesman  was  almost  as  bizarre  as  the  in- 
cident Itself.  He  said  the  decision  to  return 
the  Lithuanian  was  made  "in  consideration 
of  delicate  international  discussions  which 
were  being  carried  on  regarding  fishing  prob- 
lems." These  talks,  he  said,  "could  have  been 
endangered  by  any  other  course  of  action." 
To  the  Coast  Guard,  in  short,  the  nation's 
obligations  to  those  who  lish  for  yellow-tail 
flounder  exceed  any  obligation  owed  to  hu- 
man being  seeking  safety  and  freedom  on  an 
American  ship. 

The  real  explanation  is  surely  craven  stu- 
pidity in  high  places,  possibly  accompanied 
by  lethargy.  The  damage  Is  done;  it  now  is 
Impossible  to  save  the  Lithuanian  who  be- 
lieved, with  the  weight  of  history  and  tradi- 
tion on  his  side,  that  he  would  be  safe  once 
he  had  jumped  to  an  American  vessel.  What 
is  imperative  now  is  to  take  action  to  Insure 
against  any  repetition  of  this  incredible 
train  of  events. 

This  nation  has  expended  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  resist  Communist  tyranny.  Defectors 
from  totalitarian  rule  have  been  warmly  wel- 
comed from  many  parts  of  the  world.  Refu- 
gees have  repeatedly  undertaken  hazardous 
flights  to  an  assured  safe  haven  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Administration  should  call  all  those 
responsible  in  this  episode  swiftly  to  account 
and  a  prompt  investigation  by  the  Congress 
might  be  valuable  as  a  deterrent  against  any 
repetition — ever — of  the  affair  of  the  Vigi- 
lant. 


MOST  PEOPLE  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT'S  EFFORTS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gallup 
poll- which  was  published  over  this  past 
weekend  shows  that  President  Nixon's 
popularity  remains  at  a  steady  57  per- 
cent. One  of  the  chief  reasons  mentioned 
by  respondents  who  supported  the  Presi- 
dent is  that  he  is  doing  his  best  in  a  tough 
job,  and  I  think  this  points  up  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  this  President. 
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President  Nixcai  is  a  hard  worker  and 
1  le  is  totally  committed  to  the  service  of 
,  kuierica.  This  fact  is  evidently  under- 
!  tood  by  a  solid  majority  of  American 
( itizens,  but  it  bears  repeating  for  those 
uho  may  have  missed  the  point. 

Whether  he  Is  in  Washington,  or  Key 

]  Jiscayne,  or  San  Clemcnte,  or  any  other 

1  )art  of  this  country.  President  Nixon  is 

(  ommitting  all  that  is  in  him  to  improve 

I  he  condition  of  life  In  America.  He  is 

1  inderstood  to  feel  deeply  that  our  coun- 

ry  has  a  real  chance  to  live  up  to  the 

(  xpectations  of  our  Founding  Fathers  by 

;  us  200th  anniversary  celebration  in  1976. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  grateful  that  we 

lave  elected  such  a  man  as  our  Presi- 

!ent  and  It  is  good  to  know  that  most 

I  if  our  people  support  his  efforts. 


,  LMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  BILL  TO 
ASSIST  MILJTARY  FAMILIES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    PLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
1  ow  I  plan  to  offer  amendments  to  H Jl. 
9436,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of   1970.  These  amendments 
vould  enable  the  families  of  our  service- 
:  nen  to  obtain  more  housing,  which  they 
lesperately  need;  and  do  this  through 
he  use  of  housing  programs  adminis- 
ered  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Jrban  Development. 

Taken  together,  my  amendments  are 

I  imilar  in  intent  to  H.R.  18361,   which 

Has  introduced  on  July  8,  1970,  by  my 

loUeague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  ,  and 

)y  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   (Mr. 

rEDERBERG). 

The  wording  of  my  amendments  has 
>een  changed  from  the  language  con- 
ained  in  H.R.  18361  in  order  to  conform 
o  the  suggestions  of  the  Department  of 
housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
he  Department  of  Defense.  "Hiese 
imendments  also  have  received  the  ap- 
jroval  of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  include  in  my  statement  letters 
o  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cxurency  from  these  De- 
sartments.  The  approval  of  the  OfQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  included  in 
>ach,  as  follows: 

Thx  Secretary  of  Housimo 

AND  Urban  Devklopi£SNT, 

October  2,  1970. 
Subject:    H.R.    18361.   91st   Congrese    (Slkee, 

et  al.). 
3on.  Wright  Patmak, 

7kairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Chairkan:  This  Is  In  further 
■eply  to  your  letter  of  July  21,  requesting 
:he  views  of  this  Department  with  respect 
x>  H.R.  18361,  a  bill  '"To  authorize  the  Sec- 
-etary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
X)  encourage  and  approve  action  by  public 
hoiislng  agencies  and  owners  of  rental  hous- 
ing who  participate  in  special  assistance  pro- 
jrams  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  aocOTd  special  treat- 
ment to  military  personnel  serving  on  active 
luty  with  the  Armed  Forces  to  assure  that 
jovemment  action  in  the  form  of  periodic 
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reassignment  does  aot  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  such  programs." 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Department 
to  a,pprove  actions  by  local  public  housing 
agencies  or  other  owners  of  federally  assisted 
rental  housing  to  set  asilde  units  of  lower 
Income  housing  for  exclusive  or  preferential 
occupancy  by  military  personnel  serving  on 
active  duty  who  satisfy  the  Income  require- 
ments of  tenant  eligibility. 

This  Department  Is  sympathetic  to  the 
objectives  ot  H.R.  18361. 

Although  servicemen  and  their  families 
generally  have  access  to  the  Etepartanent's 
rental  and  rental  subsidy  hotislng  programs, 
a  problem  sometimes  exists  because  of  the 
frequency  with  which  military  personnel 
may  be  reassigned  from  place  to  place.  Even 
where  a  particular  housing  project  meets 
the  necessary  feasibility  standards  and  is 
constructed  at  a  location  where  It  would 
ordinarily  be  expected  that  It  would  at  least 
in  part  serve  servicemen  and  their  families, 
and  even  though  it  may  in  fact  substantially 
serve  those  families  In  the  beginning,  serv- 
icemen subsequently  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
area  may  find  that  they  have  a  much  lower 
priority  for  securing  xinlts  than  local  resi- 
dents whose  names  may  already  be  on  the 
project  waiting  lists. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  consider  that  the  military  fam- 
ilies, simply  because  they  are  always  subject 
to  government-directed  reassignment,  are  at 
an  unwarranted  disadvantage  in  obtaining 
housing  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  Income  and  need. 
Any  such  disadvantage  under  the  general 
housing  programs  of  this  Department  is  all 
the  more  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  lower  grade  individuals  and  families 
affected  since  they  are  ineligible  for  on-base 
family  housing,  which  is  generally  limited  to 
the  higher  grade  "career"  personnel. 

With  respect  to  specific  features  of  the 
bill,  we  do  not  favor  the  setting  aside  oif  units 
In  subsidized  projects  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  be  held  vacant  awaiting  military 
tenants  when  there  are  other  applicants  in 
need  of  housing.  We  also  do  not  believe  that 
any  new  statutory  provision  is  necessary  In 
the  case  of  the  public  housing  program,  since 
section  10(g)  (2)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Aot  of  1937  already  requires  local  bousing 
authorities  to  give  due  consideration  to  their 
responsibilities  to  applicants  who  are  service- 
men. Plnally,  we  believe  that  for  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  H.R.  18361  to  be  most 
effective,  it  should  probably  Include  an 
amendment  to  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  which  would 
add  military  families  being  reassigned  to  the 
categories  of  low  income  qualified  tenants 
with  respect  to  whom  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments can  be  made. 

A  proposed  revision  of  the  substance  of  the 
blU  which  would  incorporate  the  above  com- 
ments and  other  technical  Improvements  is 
enclosed.  If  H.R.  18361  were  modified  to  In- 
clude the  changes  reflected  in  this  revision, 
we  think  it  might  prove  a  useful  tool  for 
expanding  housing  oppwrtunlties  for  lower 
Income  servicemen  and  we  would,  accord- 
ingly, favor  Its  enactment. 

The  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   there   is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed)     Richard  C.  Van  Dtjsen, 

(for  Oeorge  Romney). 

General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Defense 

October  1. 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Housing  of  Representatioea, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
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of  Defense  on  H.R.  18361,  91st  Congress,  a 
bill  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  encourage  ana 
approve  action  by  public  housing  agencies 
and  owners  of  rental  housing  who  partici- 
pate in  special  assistance  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop. 
ment  to  accord  special  treatment  to  military 
personnel  serving  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  to  assure  that  Government  ac- 
tion In  the  form  of  periodic  reassignment 
does  not  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  such 
programs." 

H.R.  18361  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  approve 
actions  taken  to  set  aside  all  or  part  of 
lower-income  housing  projects  for  exclusive 
or  preferential  occupancy  by  military  fam- 
ilies. This  authority  would  be  applicable  to 
projects  of  public  housing  agencies  or  private 
owners  of  rental  housing  participating  in  any 
Federal  program  to  Increa.-e  the  availability 
of  housing  for  lower-income  families,  includ- 
ing those  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  Section  221(d)(8)  and 
Sec'ulon  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  sntl 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 

Legislation  along  these  lines  would  mate- 
rially assist  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  adeqiiate  housing  for  mil- 
itary families  and  we  strongly  support  its 
objectives.  Housing  assets  on  military  Instal- 
lations are  limited  In  number,  and  can  only 
meet  a  portion  of  the  housing  requirements 
of  military  families.  It  Is  therefore  necessary 
to  place  primary  reliance  on  private  hous- 
ing to  meet  military  needs.  Unfortunately 
military  personnel  are  at  an  inherent  dis- 
advantage in  competing  for  private  houslTig. 
Unlike  their  civilian  counterparts,  who  tend 
to  remain  In  a  given  area  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time,  military  personnel  arc  trans- 
ferred every  two  or  three  years.  They  there- 
fore need  rental  rather  than  sales  hous- 
ing; and  In  the  vicinity  of  most  major  mil- 
itary installations  rental  housing  is  in  reln- 
tlvely  short  supply,  especially  at  rents  which 
lower-pay-grade  enlisted  men  and  Junior  offi- 
cers can  afford. 

Special  assistance  rental  projects  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  could 
greaUy  assist  In  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  mlUtary  families.  Unfortunately,  cur- 
rently applicable  statutes  do  not  now  specif- 
ically authorize  the  development  of  pro- 
jects which  can  be  reserved  for  military  oc- 
cupancy on  a  continuing  basis.  Even  with 
regard  to  those  projects  which  are  developed 
based  in  part  on  the  need  of  military  families 
and  which  may  initially  be  occupied  by  mili- 
tary families,  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
s\ich  projects  will  ultimately  be  filled  with 
eligible  non-military  tenants,  owing  to  the 
transient  nature  of  military  service.  The  rela- 
tively stable  civilian  applicants  would  ac- 
quire seniority  on  project  waiting  lists  and 
occupy  units  vacated  by  military  personnel 
as  they  were  transferred.  In  the  long  run 
new  military  applicants  would  be  so  low  on 
the  waiting  lists  that  they  might  never  be 
assigned  to  housing  units. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  legislative  au- 
thority it  may  prove  possible  to  obviate  this 
problem,  to  some  extent,  through  informal 
arrangements  with  project  sponsors;  but 
such  arrangements  may  be  uncertain  rem- 
edies, even  though  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  received  encouragement  and  sup- 
port from  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
officials,  who  are  willing  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible under  existing  law. 

To  help  meet  the  family  housing  needs  of 
military  personnel  we  strongly  support  the 
objectives  of  H.R.  18361.  We  would  however 
defer  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
legislative  language  to  accomplish  those  ob- 
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lectives.  We  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  proposed  substitute  language  in  their  re- 
port to  your  Committee  on  US..  18361  with 
which  this  Department  concurs.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  further  recommends 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  H.R.  19436, 
the  proposed  "Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970"  which,  we  understand,  is 
about  to  be  reported  by  your  Committee. 

The  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  military 
families  have  not  shared  equally  in  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment housing  programs  is  set  out  in  the 
letters  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  appear 
above.  Military  families  must  be  reas- 
signed with  greater  frequency  than 
movements  among  civilians;  and,  as  a 
result,  they  are  at  a  tremendous  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  civilians  for 
scarce  housing  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  The  amendments  I  will  of- 
fer tomorrow  would  allow  military  fami- 
lies to  be  considered  for  priority  of  as- 
signment in  certain  housing  programs  to 
counteract  the  inequity  which  a  first- 
come,  first-served  method  of  operation 
now  works  upon  them. 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  language 
of  the  amendments  which  I  will  offer,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of 
them: 
First  Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Bennett 

Page  55,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  203."  and 
insert  "Sec.  203.  (a)"  and  after  line  7  insert: 

(b)  Section  101(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the  word  "or" 
between  paragraphs  (D)  and  (E),  (2)  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (E) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  (3) 
adding  after  paragraph  (E)  the  following: 

"(P)  a  family  whose  head,  or  spouse,  Is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  serving  on  active  duty." 

(c)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  101(e)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "or  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  serving  on  active  duty.". 

This  would  amend  the  definition  of  a 
"qualified  tenant"  under  the  rent  supple- 
ments program  to  assure  that  it  includes 
military  families  whose  income  is  below 
the  maximum  amount  established  for  oc- 
cupancy of  public  housing  dwellings  in 
the  area.  It  would  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  inform  owners  of  such  housing,  upon 
their  request,  of  the  active  duty  status 
and  eligibility  of  military  families  for 
such  housing. 

This  amendment  would  specifically  in- 
clude military  families  which  are  being 
reassigned,  in  the  categories  of  low-in- 
come qualified  tenants  with  respect  to 
whom  rent  supplement  payments  can  be 
made  under  the  existing  law. 

The  second  amendment  that   I  will 
offer  is  as  follows: 
Second  Amendment  Offered  by  Mb.  Bennett 

Page  117,  after  line  19,  insert: 

(M)  Whenever  he  shall  determine  that,  be- 
cause of  location  or  other  considerations,  any 
rental  housing  project  assisted  under  title  n 
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of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title  I  of  the 
Blousing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
could  ordinarily  be  expected  to  serve  the  fam- 
ily housing  needs  of  lower  income  military 
personnel  serving  on  active  duty,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  provide  for  or  approve 
such  preference  or  priority  of  occupancy  of 
such  project  by  such  military  personnel  as  he 
shall  determine  is  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  project  will  serve  their  needs  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  notwithstanding  the  frequency 
with  which  individual  members  of  such  per- 
sonnel may  be  transferred  or  reassigned  to 
new  duty  stations. 

This  amendment  assures  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  authorized  to  provide  military 
families  preference  or  priority  of  oc- 
cupancy of  rental  housing  projects  as- 
sisted under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  principal  program  af- 
fected by  this  language  would  be  the  sec- 
tion 236  program.  However,  benefits 
would  also  accrue  under  other  programs 
such  as  section  221(d)  (3). 

This  language  would  also  allow  the 
Secretary  to  accord  military  families 
preference  of  occupancy  under  the  rent 
supplements  program  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Whereas  the  first  amendment  pro- 
posed to  title  n  of  H.R.  19436  will  enable 
military  families  to  be  considered  in  the 
eligible  category  for  rent  supplements, 
the  second  amendment  to  title  IX  of  H.R. 
19436  would  enable  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
cord military  families  sufficient  priority 
of  occupancy  to  overcome  the  existing 
inability  of  military  personnel  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  these  programs  as  a  result 
of  their  necessary  reassignments. 

Further  note  that  the  Secretai-y  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  his 
report  on  H.R.  18361,  states  that  he  does 
not  believe  "that  any  new  statutory  pro- 
vision is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  program,  since  section  10(g) 
(2)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  al- 
ready requires  local  housing  authorities 
to  give  due  consideration  to  their  respon- 
sibilities to  applicants  who  are  service- 
men." Therefore,  I  will  offer  no  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
which  established  the  public  housing 
program. 

need    for    additional    HOI7SING    FOR    MILITARY 
FAMILIES 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
need  for  adequate  housing  for  military 
families,  both  from  the  statements  and 
comments  of  the  top  managers — military 
and  civilian — of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  from  my  own  observations  con- 
cerning the  need  in  the  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
area.  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— Installations  and  Logistics — the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy — Installations  and 
Logistics — and  the  various  service  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  the  Congress  on 
the  military  construction  and  family 
housing  programs  have  stressed  repeat- 
edly the  need  for  housing  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

Without  adequate  housing  for  military 
families,  the  hope  of  ever  attaining  an 
all-volunteer  military  force  is  very  dim. 
Without  vast  improvements  in  housing 
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for  military  families,  the  current  inabil- 
ity to  retain  highly  trained  and  highly 
capable  personnel  in  the  military  services 
will  undoubtedly  worsen. 

Based  upon  a  planned  total  armed 
force  of  2.6  million  men,  about  275,000 
enlisted  families  would  have  the  low  in- 
comes meeting  the  prescribed  limits  for 
special  assistance  housing  made  applica- 
ble to  them  by  the  above  amendments.  If 
present  housing  laws  were  to  remain  un- 
changed few  military  families  could  actu- 
ally use  the  special  assistance  housing 
provided  by  existing  laws  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  The  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates that  at  the  present  time  only  about 
18,000  enlisted  families  are  currently  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  such  housing  while 
275,000  need  it.  This  Department  of  De- 
fense estimate  is  based  on  a  survey  of 
selected  installations  in  the  United 
States. 


TESTIMONIES  AT  HEARING  ON 
BOXING 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
included  in  the  Record  several  testi- 
monies of  witnesses  who  participated  in 
the  recent  informal  congressional  hear- 
ing which  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  BiACGi)  and  I  held  on  the  future  of 
boxing.  Today,  I  would  like  to  include 
additional  testimonies  obtained  at  this 
hearing: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Murry  Woroner,  Presi- 
dent OF  Computer  Sports,  Inc.,  Woroner 
Films,  Inc..  Woroner  Productions,  Inc., 
and  Ben-Scott  Recording  Inc.,  All  of 
Miami,  Fla. 

Congressman  Wolff,  Gentlemen,  first  let 
me  say  that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to 
make  my  views  known  to  you,  concerning  the 
state  of  boxing,  and  the  need  of  a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission. 

In  our  research,  which  covered  a  period  of 
three  (3)  years,  for  the  development  of  ovir 
Computerized  Heavyweight,  and  Middle- 
weight Tournaments,  and  the  recently  re- 
leased match  between  Cassius  Clay  and 
Rocky  Marciano,  I  personally  interviewed 
most  of  the  living  Heavyweight  Champions, 
and  most  of  the  living  Middleweight  Cham- 
pions. In  addition  I  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
talking  with  Referees,  Boxing  Publishers, 
Seconds,  Trainers  and  Historians. 

One  fact  kept  repeating  itself.  Time  and 
again  I  was  told  of  rigged  contests,  rang- 
ing from  as  far  back  as  the  great  Jess  Wll- 
lard,  and  Jack  Kearns  Junior,  both  telling 
me  about  the  loaded  gloves  that  Dempsey 
wore  In  his  title  match  with  Willard,  to 
Angelo  Dundee  telling  me  about  having  to 
force  Clay  to  continue  his  fight  with  Sonny 
Listen  In  Miami,  when  Clay  wanted  to  quit, 
and  Llston  quitting  with  his  bruised  arm  in 
the  next  round. 

Jim  Bishop,  one  of  our  country's  leading 
Journalists,  telling  me  that  he  sat  at  ring- 
side in  Maine,  and  watched  as  the  so-called 
mystery  punch  dropped  Llston  In  the  first 
round.  That  from  his  position,  Bishop  could 
clearly  see  that  Llston  was  not  only  not  un- 
conscious, but  carefully  keeping  tabs  on  the 
Referee's  count.  To  quote  Mr.  Bishop  exact- 
ly, I  called  him  just  before  preparing  this 
statement  and  received  his  authorization  to 
use  the  quote,  and  had  blm  repeat  it  exactly. 
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BOs  words  were,  "I  was  broadcasting  the  ti^ht 
Tor  Mutual.  I  was  stoiullng  directly  at  tlie 
ring  apron.  In  the  first  round  Clay  backing 
iiway.  flicked  a  light  right  which  landed  on 
Listen's  cheek.  Llston  looked  at  htm,  com- 
pletely unhurt  (even  at  my  age  I  could  have 
taken  that  punch),  then  Llston  collapsed, 
Tell  on  his  face  with  his  head  turned  toward 
ne.  My  face  was  less  than  eighteen  (18) 
Laches  away  from  his.  I  could  see  clearly  his 
;yes  were  open,  and  blinking.  He  wa£  ab- 
solutely unhurt.  He  could  not  bear  the  count, 
and  Walcott  had  moved  to  the  far  side  of  the 
-ing  to  find  the  timekeeper.  Llston  tiimed 
3ver.  looking  for  where  the  hell  the  Referee 
was.  When  Walcott  counted  ten,  Llston 
sounded  to  his  feet,  unhurt.  It  was  an  ob- 
rlous  fake.  No  man  could  spring  up  like  that 
it  the  ten  count,  if  he  were  knocked  out". 

In  addition.  Gentlemen.  I  heard  from  the 
Sghters  of  repeatedly  being  cheated  by  Man- 
igers  and  Promoters.  Sugar  Ray  Robinson 
told  me  of  having  to  count  the  occupied 
seats  In  the  house  to  be  sure  they  would  not 
:heat  him  on  his  share  of  the  gate. 

Boxing  Is  as  controlled  today  as  It  ever 
p|?.^s.  Our  own  experiences  in  attempting  to 
5et  up  a  three  man  round-robin  between 
Clay.  Ellis  and  Prazler  would  bear  it  out. 

We  had  no  problem  obtaining  a  valid  li- 
cense for  such  a  fight.  The  law  in  Florida 
Jives  each  city  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
Boxing  Commission.  We  went  to  our  City 
Council  and  asked  that  such  a  Commission 
be  appointed.  It  was,  we  applied  to  that 
Commission  for  a  license  as  a  Promoter,  It 
was  granted.  We  applied  for  a  license  for 
Clay  and  Frazler.  It  was  granted.  If  we  bad 
applied  for  the  license  for  Ellis,  it  too  would 
bave  been  granted. 

We  then  negotiated  a  deal  with  Frazler, 
Clay  and  Ellis,  and  since  then  have  found 
that  without  Madison  Square  Garden,  Ten- 
nis Unlimited,  Mike  Malltz  and  Teddy  Bren- 
ner somehow  being  Involved,  there  simply 
cannot  b«  a  major  fight  In  this  country 
today. 

For  example,  Mr.  Robert  Arum  an  attor- 
ney of  New  York  City,  was  the  negotiating 
representative  of  Cassius  Clay.  Immediately 
ifter  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  our  offer,  and 
aidvislng  us  that  the  deal  was  set,  he  showed 
up  In  Tampa,  Florida  with  Mr.  Malltz,  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  license  for  that  city.  He 
then  tried  Orlando,  he  then  tried  Atlanta,  be 
then  tried  Toronto.  All  failed.  Then  ulti- 
aaately,  Mr.  Malltz  prominently  in  the  fore- 
:ront,  the  fight  between  Clay  and  Quarry 
took  place  in  Atlanta. 

It  is  my  belief  that  boxing  today  has  re- 
siained  firmly  in  control  of  the  same  single 
Sroup  in  an  unending  chain  from  the  days 
>f  Mike  Jacobs,  through  Mr.  Norris,  and  ul- 
timately today  Into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bren- 
ner, Mr.  Maiiiz  and  Madison  Square  Garden. 

However,  ignoring  this  control  from  the 
;^p  down,  control  through  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  Managers  and  Promoters  around  the 
:ountry,  as  well  as  Trainers,  that  if  you 
lon't  play  the  game  by  the  Garden  rules, 
fOM  don't  get  to  play  for  the  big  chips  at  aU. 

Another  situation  exists  that  cries  out  for 
n  Federal  Boxing  Commission.  That  situa- 
tion lies  with  the  inept,  incompetent,  un- 
qualified and  In  fact,  blatantly  politically 
appointed  Boxing  Commissions  around  the 
country  Boxers  are  licensed,  matches  au- 
thorized. Trainers,  Managers  and  Promoters 
function  In  virtually  uncontrolled  atmos- 
pheres. 

This  should  be  stopped.  There  are  quall- 
aed  men  of  Integrity,  to  whom  this  respon- 
sibility should  be  delegated.  It  should  not 
be  possible  for  a  fighter  to  be  barred  In  one 
State  and  permitted  to  fight  in  another,  as 
now  occurs. 

Who  Is  the  World  Boxing  Association?  The 
World  Boxing  Council?  Why  are  the  rank- 
ings of  the  leading  fighters  left  to  a  maga- 
Bine? 
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Mr.  Nat  Fleischer,  the  Publisher  of  Ring 
Magazine  and  a  fine  gentleman,  who  offered 
us  much  cooperation  while  we  were  pro- 
ducing our  computer  matches,  and  his  staff, 
publish  what  many  people  accept  as  the 
Bible  of  boxing.  For  months  after  the  WBA 
elimination  tournament.  Ring  continued  to 
list  Cassius  Clay  as  Champion.  Frazler  (then 
recognized  In  New  York  and  three  other 
States  .OS  Champion)  as  a  primary  contender 
for  the  title,  and  Jimmy  Ellis  the  then  WBA 
Champion,  as  another  contender  for  the 
title. 

Bojdng  Is  in  my  opinion  the  purest  form 
of  sport.  All  other  competitive  sports  are 
Imitations  of  man  to  man  combat.  Two  golf- 
ers are  trying  to  each  prove  his  superiority 
over  the  other.  The  same  applies  to  two  ten- 
nis players,  or  to  two  teams  of  players  in 
football,  baseball,  or  any  other  sport.  But 
only  one  gets  down  to  the  basics  of  combat. 
One  man,  trying  to  prove  his  physical  supe- 
riority over  another  by  actual  battle. 

When  a  pair  of  fighters  are  well  matched. 
In  a  fight  honestly  fought,  and  well  refereed, 
when  a  competent  ring  Physician  is  present, 
then  boxing  is  great.  It  Is  inexctisable  that 
so  frequently  mismatches,  frauds,  and  dis- 
gusting fiascos  occur  In  the  ring. 

We  can't  blame  It  on  the  greedy  Managers, 
we  know  what  they  are.  We  can't  blame  It 
on  lousy  Trainers,  or  thieving  Promoters,  be- 
cause we  know  what  they  are.  We  can't  even 
blame  it  on  the  poor  caliber  of  fighter  who 
Is  overmatched,  and  does  a  p>oor  Job,  but 
takes  his  lumps  while  doing  it.  We  must 
blame  It  on  the  people  really  responsible,  the 
Individual  Boxing  Commissions,  either  State 
or  City,  which  permit  this  kind  of  thing  to 
happen. 

No  matter  what  the  publicity  flacks  might 
say,  those  who  really  Icnow  boxing,  knew 
without  question,  that  short  of  a  tank  Job, 
there  was  no  way  Jerry  Quarry  could  go 
with  Clay.  Not  off  his  pterformance  with 
Prazler  and  Ellis.  Yet  the  fight  was  made, 
and  people  actually  believed  that  Quarry 
could  take  Clay.  No  more  than  I  could  take 
Clay,  ElUs,  Llston  or  Frazler. 

I  as  one  Individual  who  has  had  consid- 
erable contact  with  the  leading  professional 
boxers  of  the  past  and  present,  can  relay  to 
you  that  I  believe  these  men  deserve  the 
protection  that  a  Federal  Commission  can 
give  them.  Many  of  them,  having  earned 
mllliona  of  dollars  wind  up  with  nothing.  I 
dte  to  you  the  recent  benefit  tor  Ezzard 
Charles  in  Chicago,  Beau  Jack  shining  shoes 
m  the  Fountalnbleau  Hotel  on  Miami 
Beach,  the  great  Joe  Louis  virtually  living  on 
the  largess  of  his  friends,  and  the  list  could 
go  on  and  on. 

But  again  forgetting  the  ones  who  made 
the  millions  and  wound  up  with  nothing. 
What  of  those  fighters  who  never  made  it. 
Never  got  the  chance  because  they  wouldn't 
give  away  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  percent  of 
themselves?  What  of  those  who  received 
nothing  from  boxing  but  a  battered  body 
and  brain?  These  poor  souls  desperately 
need  your  help.  Unfortunately,  most  ot 
them  don't  even  know  they  do  need  It. 

There  are  no  unemployment  Insurance 
plans  for  pugs.  There  are  no  medical  pro- 
tections built  Into  the  purses,  but  there 
should  be. 

I  believe  that  a  Federal  Boxing  Commis- 
sion could  and  should  take  from  the  top 
of  all  license  fees,  a  portion  to  be  used  to 
establish  retirement  and  health  care  benefits 
for  fighters.  Portions  of  the  gate,  TV  Income, 
and  closed  circuit  Income  on  all  fights  should 
be  contributed  to  this  same  welfare  fund. 
Not  as  a  charity,  but  as  something  paid 
for  with  the  blood  of  the  men  who  enter 
the  squared  circle. 

As  Jack  Sharkey  put  It.  "There  are  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  people  around  you  In  training 
camp,  and  between  fights  when  you're  a 
Champion.  But  after  the  instructions  are 
given,  and  your  seconds  leave  the  ring,  and 
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there's  nobody  there  but  you.  the  other  fruv 
the  Referee  and  those  hot  Ughts,  man,  tint's 
the   loneliest  place  In  the  world." 

A  Federal  Boxing  Commission  can,  i  be- 
Ueve,  make  It  a  Uttle  less  lonely.  The  fighters 
for  the  first  time  wUl  know  that  someone 
gives  a  damn  about  them  as  human  beings, 
rather  than  as  money  making  machines. 

Statement  op  Bill  Ebel — Sports  EDrros 
or  New  England's  Post-Oazettk 

To  cure  the  ills  of  professional  boxing  the 
first  step  Is  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  trouble- 
State  Boxing  Commissions. 

Two  States,  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
have  men  on  the  Boxing  Commission,  who 
have  been  connected  with  boxing  all  their 
life.  That  Is  why  there  Is  more  pro  boxing  in 
the  small  State  of  Maine  than  New  York 
State,  that  was  once  the  Mecca  of  Boxing. 

What  is  wrong  with  New  York  Boxing  la 
the  Boxing  Commission.  At  one  time,  to  be 
issued  a  trainer's  (second's)  license  or  man- 
agers license,  who  had  to  have  experience  In 
boxing.  No  more. 

Another  rule  New  York  State  has  is  that 
a  boxer  who  loses  or  Is  knocked  out  a  nimi- 
ber  of  times  in  a  row,  the  Commission  sus- 
pends his  license.  Why  punish  the  fighter??? 
Go  to  the  real  soxirce  of  the  fighter's  plight. 
Suspend  the  license  of  tht.  manager  who 
books  his  fighters  over  their  head  time  after 
time.  Isn't  prevention  better  than  cure.  Cer- 
tainly a  manager  who  has  fighter  defeated 
time  after  time,  either  he  Just  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  boxing  or  he  doesn't  care  of  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fighter. 

And  the  closed-shop  at  the  boxing  depart- 
ment of  Madison  Squtu-e  Garden,  in  the 
matchmaking  Is  another  ill  of  boxing.  Cer- 
tainly managers  have  their  fighter  on  each 
boxing  show  at  the  Garden  again  and  again. 

In  Maine,  the  head  of  the  Boxing  Commis- 
sion, Duncan  McDonald,  has  been  a  fighter, 
manager,  trainer  and  promoter,  before  being 
the  Boxing  Commissioner.  He  has  been  in 
boxing  nearly  60-years. 

The  three-man  chairmanship  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Boxing  Commission,  all  have  been 
fighters,  Tom  McNeeley,  Manny  Aronls  and 
Edward  Urbec.  McNeeley  fought  Floyd  Pat- 
terson for  the  world's  heavyweight  title  In 
1961,  then  served  as  boxing  referee  before 
being  a  boxing  commissioner.  Manny  Aronls 
fought,  then  was  boxing  promoter  and  train- 
er for  35  years  before  being  named  to  the 
Boxing  Commission.  Edward  Urbec  was  a 
top  National  AAU  boxing  champion,  leading 
New  England  referee,  now  besides  being  a 
boxing  commission  is  on  the  AAU  National 
Boxing  Committee,  all  three  of  these  capable 
men,  bleed  one  time  or  other.  In  the  ring. 

Over  fifty  percent  of  the  licensed  man- 
agers and  seconds  in  New  York  are  not 
knowledged  enough  to  be  holding  a  license 
where  the  life  of  a  boy  is  in  his  hands.  And 
every  time  a  fighter  steps  into  a  ring  he  puts 
his  life  on  the  line.  Would  New  York  State 
Issue  a  drivers'  license  so  easy? 

Statement  of  Lew  Eskin — Eorron  or  Boxino 

ILLUSTHATED 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Boxing  Commissioner  because  there 
are  three  Important  areas  where  state  and 
local  control  break  down.  However.  I  must 
state  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  to  re- 
place many  political  hacks  with  one  big 
political  hack  will  accomplish  nothing.  The 
man  chosen  to  be  National  Commissioner 
must  be  a  boxing  person — one  who  has  not 
only  the  knowledge  but  the  feeling  for  the 
sport;  without  this  there  will  be  nothing. 

I  speak  of  the  three  areas  where  local 
control  breaks  down.  They  are: 

1.  Enforcement  of  contracts  and  suspen- 
sions. 

2.  Establishment  of  championships  com- 
mittees and  regulations  of  titles  and  title 
bouts. 
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3.  Protection  of  the  public,  fighters  and 
promoters. 

Let  us  look  Into  the  first  area.  Most  com- 
missions, unfortunately,  are  under  the 
thumb  of  the  dominant  promoter  in  their 
area.  Often  they  act  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  boxing  or  the  public,  but  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  promoter.  This  leads  to  ignor- 
ing medical  and  contractual  sxispenslons 
from  other  commissions  and  can  also  work 
m  reverse.  They  often  suspend  a  fighter  be- 
cause he  falls  to  go  along  with  an  unjust 
contraC-  fostered  on  him  by  a  promoter. 

One  set  of  rules  should  be  set  and  fol- 
lowed by  all — too  often  rules  are  bent  or  even 
broken  to  suit  the  situation. 

While  I  firmly  beUeve  that  state,  sectional, 
regional  and  national  championships  can  be 
a  boon  to  boxing,  too  often  commissions  give 
their  sanction  too  freely  without  thoroughly 
checking  the  qualifications  of  the  men 
nominated  for  these  fights.  When  It  comes 
to  World  Championships  It  Is  even  worse. 
Right  now  with  the  World  Boxing  Associa- 
tion and  the  World  Boxing  Council  we  have 
dual  champions  In  the  fiywelght,  feather- 
weight, Jr.  lightweight  and  Jr.  welterweight 
classes,  plus  one  group  recognizing  the  true 
lightweight  champion  and  other  listing  the 
title  as  vacant. 

To  show  you  the  real  hypocrisy  of  It,  the 
two  Jr.  lightweight  champions  are  both  Jap- 
anese and  Japan  belongs  to  the  W3.A.,  and 
doesn't  belong  to  the  W.B.C.  directly,  but 
does  belong  to  the  Orient  Federation,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  W.B.C. 

Here  In  the  states  things  are  Just  as  bad. 
New  York  has  always  claimed  they  could 
not  belong  to  any  organization,  yet  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  law  or  rules  of  the  New 
York  Commission  preventing  +helr  Joining. 

Within  the  past  year  they  Ignored  a  sus- 
pension put  out  by  California  on  both  Jerry 
Quarry  and  Mac  Foster  allowing  them  to 
box  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  but  then 
after  Commissioner  Doolpy  had  been  a  guest 
of  the  W.B.C.  convention  In  Spain  he  went 
along  with  CaUfomla,  a  W.B.C.  member,  on 
the  lifting  of  Ismael  Laguna's  lightweight 
title,  because  Lagxtna  failed  to  fulfill  a  re- 
turn bout  contract,  which  Is  Illegal  accord- 
ing to  New  York  rules.  This  Is  the  most 
recent  example  of  commissions  bowing  to 
special  interest  groups. 

A  commission  should  protect  the  public 
from  being  taken  In,  from  Inferior  fights, 
and  should  protect  the  fighter  from  being 
overmatched  and  underpaid  by  not  having 
the  proper  physical  and  medical  attention, 
before,  during  and  after  a  fight.  They  must 
protect  the  promoter  because  after  all  he  Is 
the  one  who  Invests  his  money,  by  seeing 
that  contracts  are  lived  up  to,  but  they  must 
protect  every  promoter  equally,  whether  he 
Is  one  of  a  large  corporation  that  runs  week- 
ly fights  or  a  small  one  that  runs  occasional 
fights. 

A  commission  should  be  Impartial  In  Its 
Judgments.  A  commission  also  must  protect 
the  public,  the  fighters  and  the  promoter  by 
making  sure  that  the  officials  they  appoint 
are  honest  and  competent.  Too  often  the 
only  qualification  for  becoming  an  official 
of  the  Boxing  Commission  Is  to  know  the 
right  politician,  and  this  political  Influence 
also  plays  an  important  part  In  the  assign- 
ment of  officials  to  the  contests. 

These  are  only  a  small  sampling  of  the 
Ills  of  boxing  that  can  be  cured  by  a  Na- 
tional Conunlsslon,  but  while  they  are  not 
the  eye  catchers  that  make  headlines  about 
"Fixed  Fights"  and  gangsters  In  the  sport, 
they  are  the  gut  issues  of  the  boxing  busi- 
ness and  the  ones  that  have  done  more  to 
harm  boxing  than  any  others. 

Statement  or  Edwabo  Lassman — Chairman, 
Boxing  Commission  of  the  Cn-Y  or  Miami 
Beack 

Congressman  Wolff:  I  am  honored  by 
the  Invitation  extended  to  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  and  your  colleagues  on  November 
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9tb  in  the  Federal  Building,  New  York  City. 
Regretfully  time  and  distance  will  not  allow 
me  to  appear  In  person. 

On  March  30th,  1964,  I  appeared  before  the 
Anti-Trust  Monopoly  Committee,  Hon. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Chairman,  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  the  enactment  of  Federal  leg- 
islation to  supervise  the  business  of  boxing. 
The  late  Senator  Kefauver  saw  the  need 
for  a  National  Commission  to  eliminate  the 
monopolistic  elements  as  well  as  other  de- 
fects and  Initiated  the  BlU  ^1182  but  Its 
passage  failed. 

On  or  about  the  year  1967,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  Federal  control  by 
a  vote  of  499  to  2  but  the  law  died  In  the 
Senate  House  Committee. 

Boxing  Is  now  controlled  by  the  World 
Boxing  Association.  I  presided  over  this  As- 
sociation In  1963-64,  and  am  presently  serv- 
ing as  an  Executive  Committee  member 
elected  by  the  State  and  Country  Commis- 
sioners from  around  the  world. 

The  W.B.A.,  now  in  its  52nd  year.  Is  a 
voluntary  association.  Incorporated  In  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  organized  by  le- 
gally appointed  Boxing  Commissioners  from 
their  respective  states  in  the  U.S.,  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  the  Far  East  and  South 
America  and  Its  purpose  Is  to  obtain  a 
greater  efficiency  and  conformity  In  the  su- 
pervision of  professional  and  amateur  box- 
ing on  all  levels  as  a  universal  sport  and 
also  as  a  builder  of  character  and  body. 

It  IB  a  voluntary  organization  In  every 
sense  of  the  word.  11  a  state  does  not  choose 
to  affiliate  with  the  W.B.A.  or  observe  Its 
rtiles,  they  do  not  have  to  and  we  cannot 
legally  force  them  to. 

The  main  reason  behind  these  facts  is  very 
simple.  There  Is  no  legal  basis  In  our  Federal 
laws  permitting  any  group  or  association  to 
supervise  boxing.  The  lack  of  Federal  legis- 
lation puts  boxing  on  a  very  shaky  tight  rope 
to  say  the  least,  especially  since  the  boxing 
rules  of  the  W.B.A.  do  not  supercede  state 
autonomy  and  therefore  uniformity  and  con- 
trol become  Impossible. 

There  is  a  special  concern  with  the  situa- 
tion In  the  heavyweight  division  because  of 
the  powerful  impact  of  Closed  Circuit  Tele- 
vision and  Tel -Star  and  It  is  not  Impractical 
to  envision  a  gate  of  (10  million.  The  cham- 
pion and  his  manager  are  virtually  dictators 
nf  the  most  Important  segment  In  the  field  of 
boxing  and  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  single 
events  In  the  history  of  sports. 

The  W.B.A.  is  constantly  bringing  unde- 
sirable situations  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  in  their  respective  states  for 
their  action.  Unfortunately,  only  the  tool  of 
suspension  Is  used  and  this  becomes  effective 
only  If  the  courts  will  take  notice  of  the  same 
or  if  the  promoters  adhere,  and  there  Is  no 
Federal  law  to  back  any  conformity. 

To  summarize.  Federal  legislation  is  not 
only  required  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  for 
boxing  to  continue  as  a  major  sport.  I  fer- 
vently hope  you  are  embarked  on  some  action 
to  control  the  sport  of  boxing  In  the  U.S.  to 
create  uniformity-pension  funds,  payment 
of  taxes,  etc.  If  properly  organized  by  pro- 
fessionals in  the  supervision  of  boxing  It  can 
be  a  self-suslalnlng  body  through  the  pay- 
ment of  licenses  and  other  sources  of 
revenue. 

Statement  of  Stephen  B.  Acunto,  President 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Boxing,  Inc. 
For  many  years,  Gentlemen,  I  have  strong- 
ly supported  any  effort  that  has  been  made 
by  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Boxing 
Commission.  My  first  effort  to  support  the 
aforesaid  type  of  Commission  Is  recorded  in 
the  Congrecslonal  Hearings  referred  to  as:  8. 
Res.  52  on  S.  1474,  Page  1545,  Numbers  of  the 
Kefauver  Hearings  held  May  31,  June  1,  June 
2,  1961,  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  to  curb 
monopolistic  control  of  professional  boxing, 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
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tice  the  office  of  the  National  Boxing  Com- 
mission and  for  other  purposes. 

In  July,  1965.  I  accompanied  Rocky  Marcl- 
ano  when  be  attended  a  Hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  "Harris 
Bill,"  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Boxing 
Commission.  I  am  In  accord  with  the  pre- 
pared statements  appearing  on  the  record  of 
these  he.-irlngs.  Serial  No.  89-18,  Page  62.  This 
"Harris  BlU"  was  passed  by  the  House,  but 
unfortunately  died  In  the  Senate,  Thus,  I 
am  here,  today,  to  reiterate  my  views  con- 
cerning the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Boxing  Commission. 

I  have  worked  at  the  various  phases  of 
boxing  for  the  past  30  years,  having  been  an 
official  with  the  New  York  State  Athletic 
Commission,  as  a  boxing  judge,  and  a  referee 
with  the  National  Intercollegiate  Boxing 
Coaches  Association.  I  am  pre.sently  the 
Director  of  Boxing  at  both  the  White  Plains 
Y.M.C.A,  and  at  the  Ptirchase  Community 
House. 

I  am  here  not  only  in  my  individual  ca- 
pacity, but  also  as  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Boxing, 
Inc.  This  is  an  organization  which  '\'as 
founded,  among  others,  by  the  late  great 
Rocky  Marciano,  with  whom  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  during  the  last  5  years  prior 
to  his  death.  The  American  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  Boxing,  Inc.  wa.-;  formed 
to  foster  the  Improvement  of  the  sport  of 
boxing  and  to  elevate  boxing  to  the  same 
prestigious  level  enjoyed  by  other  majcr 
sports  In  America,  both  In  professional  and 
amateur  ranks. 

Boxing  deserves  and  desperately  needs  t'T- 
guidance  and  leadership  of  a  strong  and 
permanent  National  Boxing  Commission 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  If  It  is 
to  survive. 

The  past  record  of  performance  of  the 
states  has  shown  an  Inability  to  establish 
interstate  procedures  In  boxing,  and,  thereby, 
weakening  the  sport.  It  Is  our  recommenda- 
tion that  only  a  National  Boxing  Commission 
could  Insure  the  needed  uniformity  of  oper- 
ation, such  as  exists  In  other  sports. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  National  Box- 
ing Commission  would  be  to  synchronize 
everything  pertaining  to  boxing,  such  as: 
scoring  systems,  revocation  of  licenses,  sus- 
pensions, medical  examinations,  protection 
of  the  fighters  through  maximum  safety 
measures,  rating  of  fighters,  contracts,  cham- 
pionship bouts,  and  the  like. 

It's  my  fond  hope  that  such  a  commission, 
which  I  have  been  advocating  since  1961,  will 
finally  come  to  fruition. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE 
ILLINOIS  CRIME  INVESTIGATING 
COMMISSION  ON  SDS  AND  RE- 
LATED MATTERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\^S 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober 1969,  the  city  of  Chicago  wit- 
nessed 4  days  of  violence  perpetrated  by 
the  SDS  and  its  followers  in  protest  of 
the  trial  of  the  defendants  in  the  Chi- 
cago Conspiracy  Trial  which  resulted 
from  the  disruptiCHis  at  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  The  Illi- 
nois State  Senate  requested  the  Illinois 
Crime  Investigating  Commission  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  violence  in 
Chicago  which  occurred  m  October 
1969,  resulting  in  a  monumental   759- 
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page  report  which  deals  with  the  SDS 
a  nd  other  matters.  Due  to  its  size,  copies 
of  the  report  were  hard  to  come  by,  but 
f  )rtunately  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
£  ubcommittee  has  made  this  report  a 
tart  of  its  hearings  on  "Extent  of  Sub- 
version in  the  'New  Left',"  and  copies 
cin  be  purchased  from  the  Government 
I  rinting  Office  at  $2  per  copy. 

The  report  was  further  publicized  in 
t  le  November  13,  1970,  issue  of  "U.S.A.," 
tie  very  useful  newsletter  published  by 
I. lice  Widener,  whose  efforts  since  Sep- 
t  ;mber  1965,  have  been  devoted  to  ex- 
tosing  the  new  left.  Indicative  of  the 
\  orth  of  "U.S.A."  i:;  its  impressive  list  of 
s  abscribers  which  include  various  uni- 
versities,  the  National  War  College  Li- 
t  rai-j'.  the  two  service  academies  at  West 
I  oint  and  Annapolis  and  a  host  of  com- 
r  anies  well  known  in  the  business  and  in- 
c  ustry  fields. 

The  following  extract  from  "U.S.A." 
ceals  primarily  with  those  contributors 
Ti'ho  came  forth  to  supply  bail  money 
tor  persons  arrested  during  the  Octo- 
ber 1969  disruption.  Also  included  is  a 
I  rovocative  column  by  Miss  Widener  ad- 
cressed  "To  Youth"  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  requests  by  clergymen, 
school  superintendents,  university  ad- 
ministrators, civic  associations,  radio 
t  roadcasters,  and  newspaper  editors. 

The  extract  follows : 

introduction:   part  i 

Throughout  our  nation,  poor  people 
c  narged  with  petty  offenses  languish  for 
I  lonlhs  in  Jail  for  lack  of  bail  money  while 
a  waiting  trial.  But  revolutionary  radicals 
c  harged  with  misdemeanors  and  felonies  get 
I  ail  money  with  greatest  of  ease,  and  there- 
a  rter  have  no  financial  difficulty  in  traveling 
f  'om  campus  to  campus,  community  to  com- 
r  lunity,  and  country  to  country  while  await- 
i  ig  trial. 

Again  and  again,  law-abiding  Americans 
8  sk  about  the  arrested  revolutionary  radl- 
c  als,  "Where  do  they  get  the  money?" 

Recently,  a  part  of  the  answer  came  to 
1  ght  in  the  testimony  of  Charles  Siragusa, 
c  irector  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigating 
(  ommission.  and  of  Ronald  L.  Brooks,  agent, 
I  efore  the  Interna'.  Security  Subcommittee  of 
t  he  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  'heir  testimony  prefaced  presentation  to 
t  he  Senate  Subcommittee  of  the  Illinois 
(  rime  Investigating  Commission  Report  on 
£  tudents  for  a  Democratic  Society  and  re- 
1  ited  matters. 

The  EDrroas, 
U.S.A.  Magazine. 

S  TATEMENT     BY     CHARLES     SIRAGUSA,     DIRECTOR, 
[LLINOIS    CRIME    INVESTIGATING    COMMISSION 

In  October  1969,  the  Illinois  State  Senate 
I  squested  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigating 
(  ommission  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
1  tie  street  riots  that  occurred  in  Chicago 
e  arlier  that  month.  ...  It  was  immediately 
I  pparent  to  us  that  the  riots  were  planned 
£  nd  perpetrated  almost  exclusively  by  the 
i  tudents  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Acting 
I  pon  this  discovery,  the  crime  commission 
£  dopted  its  own  resolution  which  directed  me 
a  nd  my  staff  to  examine  not  only  the  riots 
1  ut  also  the  SDS  and  related  matters. 

Perhaps  our  most  significant  contribution 
I  ertains  to  the  documents  we  obtained  from 
a  n  apartment  at  4943  North  Wlnthrop  Ave- 
I  ue,  Chicago,  vacated  in  October  1969  by 
I  lernardlne  Dohrn,  Gerald  Long,  and  other 
1  Igh  ranking  members  of  the  SDS  Weather- 
I  lan  faction.  They  reveal  the  violent  nature 
<  f  the  SDS  Weathermen,  their  connection 
\  rith  foreign  Communist  authorities,  and  a 
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dangerous  dedication  toward  armed  revolu- 
tion. 

We  concluded  that  the  SDS  represents 
both  an  Immediate  and  a  long-range  threat 
to  the  Internal  security  of  this  country. 
Under  Its  new  Weatherman  leadership  the 
SDS  had  evolved  into  an  organization  which 
has  risen  beyond  revolution  to  the  level  of 
anarchy. 

Well  calculated  guerrilla  warfare  has  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  SDS  strategy. 
Workshops  on  explosives  and  sabotage  have 
been  common  since  1968.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  the  recent  bombings  across  the  coun- 
try are  the  first  manifestation  of  the  new 
Weatherman  doctrine  of  anarchy. 

A  danger  of  SDS  to  America  lies  in  the  fact 
that  It  is  a  Marxist-Leninist  organi2»tion. 
It  uses  the  terminologies  and  epithets  which 
have  been  used  by  revolutionary  Communists 
for  the  pa.st  60  yetirs.  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  the  SDS  rampage  In  Chi- 
cago last  October  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  insurrection  tactics  which  were  later 
openly  advocated  at  the  December  1969  Flint, 
Mich.,  war  council.  There  Is  every  indication 
that  the  use  of  bombings  and  sabotage  will 
continue  to  accelerate.  The  March  1970  ex- 
plosion In  a  Greenwich  Village  town  house 
in  Ntw  York  City  would  tend  to  confirm 
this  future  policy  of  Increased  destruction. 
F\irther  evidence  Is  supplied  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  "bomb  factory"  on  Chicago's 
North  Side. 

On  the  whole,  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  seem  to  be  In  a  process  of  go- 
ing "underground"  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  new  aims  of  anarchy  and  sabotage.  The 
fact  that  the  SDS  national  office  in  Chi- 
cago has  been  closed  and  not  replaced  Indi- 
cates that  the  organization  has  elected  to 
cease  overt  Intercourse  with  other  political 
groups.  The  more  moderate  SDS  members 
have  gravitated  to  other  political  organiza- 
tions, chiefly  the  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance."  Reliable  informa- 
tion has  been  received  that  the  SDS  has 
frozen  its  membership  and  Is  in  the  process 
of  establishing  new  covert  headquarters  In 
either  Madison,  Wis.,  or  Cambridge,  Mjiss.  It 
htis  now  purposefully  established  relation- 
ships with  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Young 
Lords  organization,  and  other  militant 
groups.  Acting  in  concert.  It  Is  their  goal  to 
Increase  the  tempo  of  revolution  In  the 
United  States.  Although  the  SDS  seems  to  be 
fading  as  a  conventional  national  political 
organization,  its  numerous  satellite  proteges 
are  carrying  the  "movement"  forward. 

The  SDS  more  than  any  other  militant 
group  has  made  It  a  practice  to  create  osten- 
sibly new  groups  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
Its  Influence.  Most  of  these  new  organiza- 
tions are  led  by  persons  who  have  some  as- 
sociation with  the  SDS. 

Even  more  alarming  than  SDS'  penchant 
for  creating  alliances  and  satellite  groups  is 
the  fact  that  its  leaders  are  In  constant  com- 
munication with  Communist  regimes  in 
Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (Viet  Cong)  in  South  Vlet- 
nam.- 

Report  on  the  SDS  Riots,  October  8-11, 
1969,  Chicago,  111.,  Prepared  by  the  Illinois 
Crime  Investigating  Commission,  April  1970. 

The  significance  of  what  transpired  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  from  October  8-11,  1969  is 
only  now  being  realized.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  earliest  plans  for  the  rampage  were  form- 
ulated in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  .  .  .  the 
Fourth  of  July  week-end,  1969.  .  .  . 

The   original   plan   called   for   a   Chicago 
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■Editor's  note:  See  "Trotskyism  in  Amer- 
ica Today"  by  Ronald  P.  Lawrence,  U.S.A., 
Vol.  XVn,  Sept.  11-18,  1970,  Nos.  4  &  6. 

'Editor's  note:  Also  In  Algeria,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and  Latin 
America. 


demonstration  on  September  25,  1969  to 
coincide  with  the  start  of  the  Conspiracy 
trial.  This  action  was  recommended  by  a 
steering  committee  which  included  two  of 
the  defendants  in  the  trial :  Rennle  Davis  and 
David  Delllnger.  Included  also,  were  Sidney 
Lens  and  Maxwell  Prlmack,  both  of  Chicago. 

In  time,  plans  for  the  action  were  taken 
over  solely  by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  The  demonstrations  were  then  post- 
poned to  October  8,  1969,  and  expanded  to 
include  four  days  of  protest  .  .  .  "four  days 
of  rage"   .  .  . 

(The  four  days  cost  the  State  of  Illinois 
losses  of  more  than  $183,000  in  property  dam- 
age and  personal  injuries.  Seventy-three 
Chicago  policemen  were  injured,  of  whom  15 
were  compelled  to  take  sick  leave  lasting  from 
4  to  30  days.) 

BAIL     BONDS 

Of  the  284  persons  arrested  during  the 
October  8-11,  1969  riots,  a  total  of  23  indi- 
viduals were  not  required  to  post  ball  bonds. 
.  .  .  For  the  other  261  defendants  an  aggre- 
gate of  $2,345,750  ball  bonds  were  originally 
set  at  the  time  of  their  arrests,  requiring  a 
total   of  $234,575  for  ball  bond  fees. 

Most  of  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
misdemeanors  and  their  ball  bonds  were  not 
increased.  However,  other  defendants  were 
subsequently  charged  with  felonies  after 
their  indictment  by  the  Cook  County  Grand 
Jury.  Their  bonds  were  Increased  by  $557,525, 
requiring  additional  fees  of  $55,752.50. 

The  total  bail  bonds,  therefore,  amounted 
to  $2,903,275,  requiring  total  bond  fees  of 
$290,327.50. 

The  People's  Law  Committee,  at  2156  North 
Halsted  Street,  ChicEigo,  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  efforts  to  obtain  bail 
bond  money  for  the  284  persons  arrested  .  .  . 
Members  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  .  .  .  assisted  attorneys  assigned  to  the 
People's  Law  Committee  In  this  bond  effort. 
The  attorneys  advised  the  jailed  defendants 
to  write  to  their  relatives  and  friends  to  tele- 
graph money  orders  to  the  People's  Law  Com- 
mittee. The  National  (SDS)  Office  also  com- 
municated with  SDS  chapters  throughout  the 
country  for  contributions  to  the  general  bond 
fund. 

The  recipients  of  these  messages  were  told 
to  send  the  telegraphic  money  orders  ...  to 
the  attention  of  Neil  Burnbaum  (also  known 
as  Birnbaum) ,  age  24  .  .  .,  Valerie  Hotz,  age 
19  . .  .;  and  Jolle  Chain.  . . . 
Hotz  viras  herself  arrested  during  the  October 
riots  in  Chicago.  Burnbaum  and  Chain  were 
not  arrested. 

Burnbaum  is  originally  from  the  SDS  chap- 
ter in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  arrested  in 
that  city  on  May  27,  1967.  He  was  also  ar- 
rested in  October  15,  1967  in  Laredo,  Texas, 
for  unlawfully  intimidating  another  of  freely 
entering  premises. 

We  established  that  someone  in  the  Na- 
tional SDS  office  was  In  charge  of  advising 
the  arrested  persons  In  need  of  money  for 
ball  bonds  to  contact  their  relatives  and 
friends  to  send  Western  Union  money  orders 
to  Burnbaum,  Hotz  and  Chain.  We  obtained 
copies  of  a  total  of  78  such  money  orders  .  .  . 
totaling  $19,892.30,  dated  from  October  9  to 
19,  1969.  This  represented  sufficient  bail  bond 
fees  to  write  $198,929.30  in  bonds.  We  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  the  balance  of  $214,- 
582.07  necessary'  to  virrlte  the  remaining  $2,- 
145,820.70  .  .  .  was  not  sent  to  Neil  Burn- 
baum or  his  two  associates  via  Western  Union 
but  was  furnished  in  some  other  manner.  We 
surmise  that  the  SDS  National  Office  prob- 
ably circularized  their  chapters  and  regional 
offices,  and  their  regular  contributors  mail- 
ing list,  soliciting  monies  for  ball  bonds. 

A  total  of  64  septirate  telegrams  were  sent 
to  Burnbaum  for  a  total  of  $15,868.30  In  ball 
bond  fees.  Seven  telegrams  were  sent  to 
Valerie  Hotz  .  .  .:  seven  ...  to  Joey  [JoUe] 
Chain.  .  .  . 
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In  most  instances,  the  telegraphic  money 
orders  indicated  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  money  was  to  be  given  for  purposes 
of  ball  bonds.  .  .  .  A  total  of  24  money  orders 
were  sent  to  Burnbaum  without  Indicating 
any  recipients' names.  .  .  . 

On  the  following  pages  we  have  reprinted 
all  relevant  data  concerning  bond  money  and 
telegrams  delivered  to  the  arrestees. 

(U.S.A  Editoes'  Note:  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  arrestees  were  not  "peace" 
demonstrators  or  non-violent  dissenters;  the 
arrestees  were  conducting  protests  In  sup- 
port of  ihe  seven  defendants  In  the  Chicago 
Consplrecy  Trial  of  alleged  inciters  to  riot 
during  the  1968  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicfigo.  Space  limitations  prevent 
V.S-A.'s  publication  of  the  complete  fine  print 
text  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Commission  Report 
(as  released  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee)  of  the  ball  money  orders 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  senders'  activi- 
ties. U.S.A.  has  excerpted  those  Crime  Com- 
mission Ustlngs  which  Involve  persons  pre- 
viously mentioned  In  V.S.A.  Magazine  in  our 
articles  concerning  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  the  Socialist  Scholars  Confer- 
ences, and  other  radical  Leftist  organizations 
since  September  1965,  and  also  Involve  per- 
sons connected  with  radical  organizations 
previously  referred  to  In  U.S.A.  Magazine.) 
October  9,  1969 
Prom  Max  Shaln,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan: 
"Two  himdred  fifty  from  Max  Shaln  for 
Karen  Daenzer  for  ball."  "Another  two  hun- 
dred fifty  from  Max  Shaln  balance  ball  bond 
for  Karen  Daenzer." 

Max  Shaln  .  .  .  Ann  Arbor,  associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Care  Organization  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  Is  known  to  have 
been  Involved  In  demonstrations  In  the  Ann 
Arbor  area  Involving  claims  of  violations  of 
dvll  rights. 

Prom  Alan  Oberman,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Two  hundred  fifty  from  Alan  Oberman  for 
Mark  Dlnsmore.  Don't  get  shot.  All  our  love." 

October  10,  1969 

Prom  Judith  Blssell,  Seattle,  Washington. 
"Five  hundred  from  Judith  Bissell  for  Con- 
nie Uesslcb." 

Judith  Emily  Blssell,  age  26  .  .  .  She  and 
her  husband,  Silas  Trim  Blssell  are  known 
members  of  the  SDS  Weatherman  faction. 
Both  of  them  were  arrested  on  November  14, 
1989  during  the  Moratorium  Day  demonstra- 
tion violence  In  Seattle.  They  were  also  ar- 
rested on  January  18,  1970  while  setting  a 
firebomb  under  the  U.S.  Air  Force  ROTO 
Building  on  the  University  of  Washington 
campus. 

Prom  Harry  Tomashevsky,  New  York  City. 
"Two  hundred  from  Harry  Tomashevsky  for 
Robert  Tomashevsky." 

Prom  Harris  Saltzberg,  New  York  City. 
"Fifty  from  Harris  Saltzberg  for  Robert 
Tomashevsky." 

{V.S.A.  Editors'  Note:  See  U.S.A.  Magazine, 
"Subcellar  Student  Subversion"  Issue  of 
March  1,  1968.) 

From  Arthur  Waskow,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Five  hundred  from  Arthur  Waskow.  Free 
Cathy.  Huey,  etc.  Love  CES." 

Arthur  Waskow  Is  the  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  PoUcy  Studies  .  .  .  Washington, 
D.C.  On  June  30,  1969,  Sergeant  Joseph  P. 
Orubisic,  Chicago  PoUce  Department,  testi- 
fied before  U.S.  Senator  John  McCellan's  Per- 
manent Sub-Committee  on  Investigations, 
Inquiring  into  the  riota  during  the  Demo- 
cratic Natlonsa  Convention  .  .  .  that  Waskow 
was  a  speaker  for  the  Radical  Education 
Project,  a  phase  of  SDS  activities.  .  .  . 

A  co-director  of  the  Institute  of  Policy 
Studies  is  one  Richard  J.  Bamet.  In  Novem- 
ber 1969  he  and  William  Meyers  from  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
ward Vietnam  attended  Hanoi  ralUes  to  crit- 
icize "U.S.  aggression."  according  to  broad- 
casts from  North  Vietnam. 
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Prom  Paul  Beltman,  Lynwood,  New  York. 
"One  hundred  frwn  Paul  Reitman  for  Rob- 
ert Tomashevsky  ball."  Prom  Georgann 
Stewart,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  "Fifty  from 
Georgann  Stewart  for  Robert  Tomashevsky." 
October  11,  1969 

FYom  Jacob  Homsteln,  Brookllne,  Mass. 
"Five  hundred  from  Jacob  Homsteln." 

From  Robert  Hirshfleld,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
"Five  hundred  from  Robert  Hlrschfleld  few 
Joan  Hlrschfleld;  contact  sender." 

His  name  appears  on  a  November  21,  1967 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  list  of 
registered  student  organizations  as  being  a 
member  of  the  Campus  West  Coast  Com- 
mittee for  Democrficy  in  Greece. 

Prom  George  Bennett.  Seattle.  Wash.  "Five 
hundred  from  George  Bennett  for  Margaret 
Bennett." 

Prom  Samuel  Hackman,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 
"Three  hundred  from  Samuel  Hackman  for 
Shellv  Hackman." 

Prom  Robert  Real,  Akron,  Ohio.  "Prom 
Robert  Real  for  Dave  Kent.  Call  parents  im- 
mediately." 

Robert  Real,  Stowe,  Ohio,  has  two  sons, 
David  Real  and  Mark  Real.  Both  sons  use 
the  alias  of  Kent  and  are  both  active  In  SDS 
affairs. 

October  12,  1969 

From  Marlon  Klapper,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  "One 
hundred  fifty  from  Marion  Klapper.  Ball 
fund  receipt." 

Marlon  Foley  Klapper  .  .  .  was  known  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  in  1967.  She  is  also  known  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee.  .  .  .  From 
Joan  Buck,  Lebanon.  Penn.  "Five  hundred 
from  Joan  Buck  for  Judith  Mollnaro." 

From  Rose  Shandllng,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
"Five  hundred  from  Rose  Shandllng  for  M. 
Shandllng." 

October  13,  1969 

Prom  Susie  Rosenberg,  New  York  City. 
"Fifty  from  Susie  Rosenberg,  Stephanie  No- 
land.  Laura  Furman,  for  Ken  Schlosser." 

A  Susie  "Sue"  Rosenberg  took  part  In  an 
SDS-sponsored  building  occupation  near  Co- 
lumbia University  on  May  17,  1968.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  City  Oollege  of  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  [  Communist  1  W.E.B.  DuBois 
Club,  and  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE). 

Prom  Abe  Jaffe,  Montlcello,  NY.  "One 
thousand  five  hundred  from  Abe  Jaffe  for 
bond  of  Naomi  Jaffe." 

From  Anonymous,  New  York,  N.Y.  "Five 
himdred  from  Anonymous  for  ball  for  Ken 
Schlosser." 

October  14.  1969 

Prom  H.  Benenson,  New  York  City.  "Eight 
hundred  from  H.  Benenson." 

A  Reverend  Harold  Benenson.  1095  Park 
Avenue,  Manhattan,  was  arrested  at  Colum- 
bia University  on  April  30.  1968,  while  taking 
part  m  an  SDS-sponsored  student  strike.  He 
was  charged  with  criminal  trespass  and  re- 
sisting arrest. 

From  Jim  Sessions,  Cambridge,  Mass.  "One 
hundred  from  Jim  Sessions  for  ball  fund." 

Reverend  James  S.  Sessions  .  .  .  member 
of  the  United  Campus  Ministry,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Alleged  chap- 
lain of  the  SDS  chapter  on  campus. 

From  Carol  Hoppe,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
"Nine  hundred  sixty  from  Carol  Hoppe  for 
John  Puerst."  "Two  hundred  eighty  from 
Carol  Hoppe  for  Judy  Cohen." 

Carol  Ann  Hoppe,  age  21  .  .  .  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  In  September  1969  she  became  associated 
with  SDS  weatherman  in  the  Milwaukee 
area.  Prior  to  the  Chicago  riots  of  October 
8-11,  1969,  Hoppe  was  observed  distributing 
leaflets  In  Milwaukee  announcing  plans  for 
those  riots.  In  fact.  Hoppe  went  to  Chicago 
together  with  John  Fuerst,  age  25,  and  Judy 
Cohen,  age  24.  However,  Hoppe  was  not  ar- 
rested, whereas  Puerst  and  Cohen  were. 
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Follovrtng  the  riots,  Puerst  and  Cohen 
gained  their  release  by  furnlahlng  their  ball 
bonds.  They  then  returned  to  Milwaukee 
where  they  teamed  up  with  Hoppe  and  otlier 
SDS  Weatherman  members  In  soliciting 
money  from  sympatlilzers  at  various  univer- 
sities for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bond  and 
fine  moneys  for  other  Chicago  defendants.  It 
appears  that  the  money  orders,  one  for  $960 
and  the  other  for  $280  (dated  October  16. 
1909)  represented  the  rebults  of  those  solici- 
tations. 

From  Paul  Hotlistein,  Corvallls.  Oregon. 
"One  hundred  forty  from  Paul  Rothsteln  for 
Carlton  Olson.  Bail  If  needed." 

Paul  Rothiitein.  age  22,  was  himself  ar- 
rested in  Chicago  ou  October  11,  1969.  Ap- 
parently he  made  ball  first,  returned  to  Cor- 
vallls and  then  forwarded  money  for  the  ball 
bond  of  Carlton  A.  Olson  who  had  also  been 
arrested  on  October  11.  1969. 

Rothsteln  was  arrested  by  the  Corvallls 
rolice  Department  on  July  24,  1969,  for  tres- 
passing when  he  became  involved  In  a  cam- 
pus sit-in.  He  went  to  trial,  was  convicted, 
and  flned  $50;  he  appealed  his  conviction. 

Rothsteln  lived  somewhere  on  the  East 
Coast  before  his  arrival  In  Corvallls.  By  his 
own  admission  he  was  previously  Involved  In 
Wisconsin  when  some  U.S.  Selective  Service 
records  were  destroyed.  Rothsteln  Is  unem- 
ployed but  travels  from  coast  to  coast.  His 
source  of  funds  is  vmknown,  but  he  Is  pos- 
sibly subsidized  by  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Soc.ety. 

Prom  Gladys  P.  Edelman,  New  York.  N.Y. 
"One  thousand  from  Gladys  P.  Edelman  for 
B.  Burlinghara." 

Oefober  15.  1969 

From  Dorothy  Schlosser,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
"Five  hundred  from  Dorothy  Schlosser  for 
Ken  Schlosser.  Additional  ball  money  for 
Ken." 

From  A.  Kopklnd,  Washington,  DC.  "Fifty 
from  A.  Kopklnd  for  Roberta  Smith." 

(U.S.A.  Editors'  Note:  On  October  13.  1968, 
the  New  York  Times  reported:  "The  first  issue 
of  Mayday,  a  four-page  weekly  tabloid  ori- 
ented toward  muckraking  and  radical  politics 
was  published  in  Washington,  Friday,  under 
the  editorship  of  three  nationally  known 
journalists.  The  editors  axe  Andrew  Kopklnd, 
James  Rldgeway,  former  rejwrters  for  the 
New  Republic,  and  Robert  Sherrlll,  corre- 
spondent for  The  Nation.  .  .  .") 
October  17,  1V69 

From  Vernon  K.  Dibble,  Mlddletown,  Conn. 
"One  hundred  fifty  from  Vernon  K.  Dibble 
for  Harvey  Blume." 

(U.S.A.  Editors'  Note:  In  September  1965, 
Vernon  K.  Dibble  said  at  the  First  Annual 
Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars  that  Ameri- 
can society  must  be  broken  up  In  order  to 
bring  It  under  the  control  of  radicals.) 
introduction:  part  u 

A  most  interesting  section  of  the  encyclo- 
pedic Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commis- 
sion Report  on  the  SDS  and  related  matters 
concerned  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  In 
Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Louis  M.  Rablno- 
wltz  Foundation  (Delaware,  1944). 

Both  Arthur  Waskow,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  and  Victor  Rabin  - 
wltz,  president  and  director  of  the  Louis  M. 
Rabino'.vltz  Foundation,  are  Leftist  radicals 
whose  activities  have  been  frequently  men- 
tioned In  U.S.A.  Magazine,  the  former  In 
connection  with  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics  (see  U.S.A..  September  2,  1966) 
and  the  latter  in  connection  with  the  Social- 
ist scholars  Conferences  and  also  with  the 
position  paper  "Towards  a  Socialist  Strategy 
for  the  United  States"  of  June  1970. 

The  EDrroas. 
US.A.  Magazine. 

Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commission: 

There  are  groups  and  foundations  located 
beyond  Dllnois  tbat  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
contributing  money  to  the  SDS.  .  .  . 
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Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
Under  the  section  "Ball  Bonds"  ot  this 
r4port.  mention  was  made  ol  the  Western 
t  nlon  money  order  for  $500  sent  by  Arthur 
\  'askow  on  October  10,  1969  to  Nell  Burn- 
t  ium,  who  was  in  charge  of  coordinating 
e  Torts  to  receive  ball  bond  and  legal  fees  for 
t  le  284  persons  arrested  during  the  Chicago 
ots  of  October  8-11,  1969. 
.  .  .  We  obtained  a  schedule  of  grants  made 
tfcr  the  Institute  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
£  sptember  30,  1968.  indicating  that  some 
e  rants  were  made  to  SDS  members.  .  .  . 

Charlotte  Weeks.  Cleveland,  Ohio $850 

Jimes  Weeks,  Cleveland,  Ohio 900 

jDhn  McAullff,  New  York,  N.Y 750 

Jtichael  Spiegel,  Washington,  D.C 50 

C  hristopher  Jencks.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Cambridge.   Mass 5,200 

I^amparts    Magazine 2,200 

Louis  M.  Rabinowltz  Foundation.  Inc. 
This   foundation    came    to    our   attention 
.len  we  found  among  the  papers  left  be- 
hind in  the  [Chicago!  apartment  vacated  by 

I  ernardlne  Dohrn  |on  FBI  most  wanted  list; 
fugitive  from  U.S.  Justice  now  alleged  to  be 

II  Algeria],  Gerald  Long  and  other  SDS 
1  saders  ...  a  letter  dated  February  12,  1969, 
s  Igned  by  Dennis  James,  Executive  Secre- 
t  ary.  National  Lawrj-ers  Guild  .  .  .  The  pres- 
1  lent  of  the  Guild  Is  Victor  Rabinowltz,  also 
I  resident  of  the  Xx)uls  M.  Rabinowltz  Foun- 
dation Inc.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  know  the  contributions  made 

ly  this  foundation  for  the  years   1968  and 

:  969  or  for  the  first  few  months  of  1970.  How- 

ver,  we  do  have  a  list  of  contributions  made 

1  a  1967  and  1966  as  follows:   .  .  . 

.  ames  Aronson.  New  York $3,000 

Ulchard  J.  Barnet,  IPS 1,500 

(This  Is  the  Institute  of  Policy  Studies  In 
'Vashlngton,  D.C.  of  which  Barnet  Is  co-dl- 
)  ector.  ...  In  November  1969,  Barnet  .  .  . 
■  isited  North  Vietnam  .  .  .) 

:  Jrooklyn     Heights     Youth      Center, 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 500 

:  Gorman  Blmbaum,  New  York 1,625 

3onald  I.  Bamett,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 2.  500 

^edric  Belpage,  Cuernavaca,  Mexico —  3,000 
:.llltan      Boehm     Foundation,      New 

York    1,333 

Tudith  Coburn,  IPS 5,000 

(She  Is  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies.) 

Bernard  Conal,  LaJoUa,  Calif. 3,  000 

:;iergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 

Vietnam.  New  York 1,  500 

(U.S.A.  Editor's  Note:  See  "Lunch  With 
;he  Leftist  'In'  Crowd,"  U.S.A.  Magazine,  Au- 
gust 2.  1968,  concerning  Rev.  William  Sloane 
Coffin,  Jr.,  chaplain  of  Yaie,  host  of  Clergy 
ind  Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam 
luncheon  for  American  Documentary  Films, 
distributor  for  pro-Communist  films.  Includ- 
ing Black  Panther  films  and  tapes.) 
Columbia  Survey  of  Human  Rights 

Laws,  New  York 500 

Frank  Donner,  New  York  City 500 

Horace  P.  Davis,  Jamaica  Plains,  N.Y..     1,  900 
Foreign  Policy  Roundtable,  Inc.,  St. 

Louis   3,600 

Harvey  Goldberg,  Madison,  Wis 5,  000 

Harvln  E.  Gettleman,  New  York  City.     1,  800 
Jill  Hamburg,  Hoboken,  N.J 300 

(U.S.A.  EDrroRS'  Note:  Jill  Hamburg  Is  the 
author  of  "Towards  a  Socialist  Strategy  for 
the  United  States"  June  1970.) 

Hashomer    Hatzalr,    Inc.,    New   York 

City 500 

Len  Holt,  Washington,  DC 2,  000 

The  February  12,  1969  circular  letter  .  .  . 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  Indicates  that  Len  Holt  Is  the  vice 
president  of  the  Guild  for  the  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  branch.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  24 
individuals   nominated   for   election   to   the 
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steering  Committee  to  Implement  the  De- 
mands of  James  Foreman's  Black  Manifesto. 

Donald  Jellnek,  Selma,  Ala 5,000 

Clinton  Jencks,  Denver,  Colo 6.750 

Ivan  Kovacs,  Bronx,  N.Y 1,000 

John  Katz.  New  York 1,  500 

Gaylord  LeRoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2, 000 

Walter  Lowenfels,  New  Jersey 1,  500 

Debbie  Louis,  Venice.  Calif 2.300 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 

Council.  New  York 2,000 

Floyd  McKlssick,  New  York  City 2.  500 

Julian  Mayfleld,  New  York  City 3.  000 

Jack  Mlnnis,  New  Orleans.  La 1.500 

(U.S.A.  Editor's  Note:  The  foregoing  list 
furnishes  readers  with  an  Idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  Louis  M.  Rabinowltz  Foundation 
grants,  which  are  too  numerous  to  reproduce 
here.  Following  are  a  few  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant grants  as  lUted  by  the  Illinois  Crime 
Investigating  Commission.) 

Mario  Savlo.  Berkeley.  Cal 1.500 

Regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles 2,000 

University  of  Wisconsin 2,500 

John  Gerassl,  New  York  City 5,000 

Sylvester  Leaks,  New  York  City 3,000 

(U.S.A.  Editor's  Note:  See  U.S.A.  Magazine, 
September,  1965  article  on  First  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Socialist  Scholars  at  which  Sylves- 
ter Leaks,  of  the  Harlem  Writers  Guild,  fea- 
ture writer  for  Muhammad  Speaks  and  biog- 
rapher of  Malcolm  X,  said,  "First  of  all, 
I'm  not  non-violent.  ...  I  believe  we've  got 
to  tear  the  system  down,  now."  Mr.  Leaks 
said  he  believes  the  black  lumpenpTOletariat 
"should  go  to  war  now"  and  the  slogan  they 
need  is,  "Burn,  Baby.  Burn!") 
Socialist    Scholars    Conference.    New 

York  City 2,000 

Ro  nald  Radosh ,  New  York  City 1.000 

(U.S.A.  EnrroR's  Note:  Ronald  Radosh  Is  a 
Socialist  Scholar.) 

Nancy  and  Todd  Gitlin   (SDS),  Chi- 
cago      *.ooo 

Todd  Gitlin  Is  a  key  member  of  the  SDS 
National  Office.  In  October  1963.  he  signed 
a  manifesto  written  at  Princeton  University 
by  a  group  which  named  Itself  "The  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Triple  Revolution."  .  .  .  This 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  a  study  group  spon- 
sored by  the  Pund  for  the  Republic  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Cal..  which  is  also  known  as  the 
Center  for  the  Study  o'  Democratic  Institu- 
tions. .  .  . 

William  Mandel.  Berkley,  Cal 2,  000 

Jerry  StoU    (re:    film  "Days  of  Pro- 
test")   San  P^ancisco 700 

James  Petras.  Berkeley.  Cal 2,000 

Morris  U.  Schappes.  New  York  City—     1,  000 
James  Porman   (1963) 22,945 

I  EPILOCTTE 

I  (By  Alice  Wldener) 

The  HUnols  Crime  Investigating  Conunls- 
slon  Report  on  the  SDS  and  related  matters 
contains  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
diary  which  SDS  Weatherman  leader  Bemar- 
dlne  Dohrn  left  behind  in  a  Chicago  apart- 
ment when  she  fied  from  Justice.  Miss 
Dohrn's  diary  entry  for  February  10,  1968  Is 
"SDS  regional." 

This  confirms  my  reporting  on  her  presence 
at  the  SDS  regional  meeting  in  Weinsteln 
Hall  subcellar  at  New  York  University,  Feb- 
ruary 10-11,  1968,  a  meeting  at  which  I  was 
the  only  reporter  present  and  at  which  plans 
were  made  for  violence  on  our  campuses  in 
April  of  that  year. 

Early  in  March  1968,  after  U.S.A.  Magazine 
and  Barron's  had  published  my  report  on  the 
SDS  meeting,  N.Y.U.  Chancellor  Allan  M. 
Cartter  took  no  action  against  SDS,  and  Vice 
Chancellor  Harold  B.  Whlteman  told  the 
press,  "The  lady  was  over-reacting  and  hadn't 
been  around  students  and  didn't  know  how 
they  talked." 

My  article  named  SDS  members  Bob  Tom- 
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ashevsky  and  Naomi  JaSe.  Both  are  listed  in 
the  Illinois  Report  as  having  been  arrested 
during  the  Chicago  riots  In  October  1969. 

In  March  1968,  Vice  Chancellor  Whlteman 
said  that  the  SDS  subcellar  regional  confer- 
ence at  N.Y.U.  was  "not  very  significant  com- 
pared to  what  else  Is  going  on  around  the 
country  and  the  world." 

Today,  every  federal  and  state  criminal 
investigating  agency  In  our  nation  recognizes 
the  SDS  meeting  at  New  York  University  In 
February  1968  as  an  event  of  major  sig- 
nificance in  the  radical  revolutionary  move- 
ment, which  has  cost  so  many  lives  and 
wreaked  such  destruction  on  our  campuses 
and  In  our  communities. 


To  Youth 

(Note. — From  everywhere  across  our  na- 
tion. U.S.A.  Magazine  has  received  Inquiries 
about  and  requests  for  reprints  of  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  column  by  Alice  Widener. 
which  was  released  October  15.  1970. 

(We  have  received  requests  for  copies 
from  clergymen  (who  read  it  to  their  con- 
gregations), from  school  superintendents, 
university  administrators,  civic  associations, 
radio  broadcasters  and  newspaper  editors. 
In  response  to  these  requests,  we  are  pleased 
to  publish  the  column  with  blanket  permis- 
sion to  all  readers  to  reproduce  it  with  full 
credit  and  no  alteration  of  text. 

(Allan  Courtney,  distinguished  radio  com- 
mentator of  Station  WIOD,  Miami.  Florida, 
Invited  Mrs.  Wldener  to  broadcast  the  col- 
umn on  his  show.  Public  resi>onse  was  so 
great  that  Mr.  Courtney  re-broadcast  the 
tape.  Station  WIOD  has  the  tajye-recording.) 

New  York  Cfty.  October  15,  1970. 
Dear  Young  Friends:  Many  of  you  are 
part  of  what  is  currently  described  In  our 
country  as  a  "youth  culture"  and  "drug  cul- 
ture." A  main  aspect  of  your  culture  la 
"moral-sexual  rebellion"  conducted  accord- 
ing to  "situation  ethics." 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  What  are 
your  children — the  next  generation— going 
to  be  like? 

One  thing  sure:  You  are  going  to  be  the 
begetters  of  the  next  generation.  Will  your 
children  have  two  eyes  and  ears  where  they 
ought  to  be?  Two  arms,  two  hands  and  ten 
fingers?  Will  your  children  be  mentally  nor- 
mal? Will  they  see.  hear  and  speak,  or  will 
many  of  them  be  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb? 

Despite  all  the  criticism  you  voice  of  your 
parents'  and  grandparents'  generations, 
there  Is  a  fact  you  c£innot  deny:  Most  of 
you  are  physically  and  mentally  normal. 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  blessing  from 
yoxu:  parents  that  Is.  or  do  you  Just  take 
your  bodies  and  minds  for  granted  and  never 
give  a  moment's  thought  to  how  you  got 
them? 

It  Is  human,  of  course,  to  look  on  tempo- 
rary situations  as  i>ermanent  (and  a  very 
great  error!),  but  there  Is  a  time  factor  in 
life  which  you  cannot  avoid:  Most  of  you 
will  grow  older. 

What  win  be  your  condition  when  you  do? 
To  the  females  among  you,  I  should  like  to 
address  these  questions :  After  you  have  lived 
on  the  pill  since  the  age  of  13.  have  had 
several  abortions,  a  dose  of  venereal  disease, 
smoked  marijuana  and  taken  LSD  and  per- 
haps heroin,  what  will  be  your  physical 
and  sexual  condition  at  25.  30,  35,  45?  Will 
your  reproductive  organs  be  intact  or  re- 
moved? When  you  have  your  first  child,  how 
wiU  you  feel  if  it  is  deformed  or  mentally 
defective?  How  well  will  you  "cope"  with  a 
hysterectomy  at  27  or  31?  How  will  you  feel 
when    you    are   an   old    hag   at   38? 

To  the  males  among  you,  I  ask  this:  After 
years  of  unlimited  fornication,  a  dose  or  two 
of  VD  and  prolonged  periods  of  neglected 
personal  hygiene,  will  you  be  potent  or  impo- 
tent at  42.  54,  60?  Will  you  be  a  broken- 
down    neurotic    when   you   go   through   the 
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male  climacteric?  How  will  you  feel  at  27  or 
29  If  your  newborn  baby  has  a  stump  for 
a  leg  or  no  fingers  on  one  hand,  or  such  a 
retarded  mind  that  it  can't  learn  to  sit  up 
by  Itself? 

A  great  many  of  you,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, are  sincerely  Interested  In  protecting 
our  environment  from  pollution.  Are  you  in- 
terested in  protecting  your  own  body  envi- 
ronment from  it?  How  about  your  own  per- 
sonal mental  and  emotional  environment? 
Are  you  willing  to  live  your  future  life  with- 
out romance,  tenderness,  poetry  and  delicacy 
In  sex?  Is  It  going  to  be  exactly  the  same  to 
you  as  going  to  the  toilet  or  blowing  your 
nose  or  vomiting? 

This  month.  Dr.  Vincent  DePaul  Lynch  of 
St.  John's  University  presented  the  results 
of  his  genetic  studies  of  the  effects  of  mari- 
juana smoking  on  rats.  The  studies  ehow 
the  use  of  marljTiana  can  have  "very  seri- 
ous consequences  for  human  reproduction" 
and  can  produce  "serious  genetic  defects." 
Dr.  William  F.  Genera,  associate  professor 
of  pharmacology  at  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  has  found  "a  dangerous  potential" 
in  marijuana  smoking  for  the  human  fetus. 
Throughout  the  world,  physicians  have 
warned  that  use  of  LSD  affects  human 
chromosomes  and  can  deform  the  offspring 
of  LSD  users. 

Perhaps,  my  friends,  many  of  you  will  re- 
tort: "But  I'm  concerned  with  now!"  Yet 
now  Is  already  past  by  the  time  you  have 
spoken  the  word.  Moreover,  your  own  hiiman 
instinct  for  self-preservation  gives  the  lie  to 
your  "now,"  because  whether  you  admit  It 
or  not,  most  of  you  expect  a  future. 

It  includes  a  generation  that  you  your- 
selves will  produce. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  look  at 
yourself  and  ask  yourself  If  someday  your 
child — the  product  of  your  own  flesh  and 
blood — will  be  as  you  are.  I  hope  so.  I  really 
do.  for  your  sake.  Because  If  you  hold  In  your 
arms  an  Infant  boy  or  girl  afflicted  with  ab- 
normalities wantonly  caused  by  you,  you 
will  find  It  very,  very  tough  to  Justify  what 
you  call  your  "culture." 
With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely, 

Alice  Wideneb,  V.S.A. 


POLLUTION  BY  FLUORIDE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting court  decision  is  reported  in 
Oregon  where  a  jury  has  found  an  alu- 
minum company  guilty  of  willful  fluoride 
trespass  and  awarded  substantial  dam- 
ages. In  the  case,  it  seems  that  fruits 
and  trees  owned  by  the  plaintiff  were 
damaged  because  of  fluoride. 

This  case  may  well  establish  an  ex- 
emplary precedent  in  the  pollution  issue 
by  punishing  polluters  under  the  exist- 
mg  laws. 

If  fluoride  can  be  accumulated  in  ex- 
cessive concentrations  in  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when 
bottlers  of  liquid  beverages  and  packers 
or  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  forced  to 
use  of  nonfluoridated  water  in  preparing 
their  products.  For  if  the  packers  and 
Bottlers  do  not  get  the  message  now. 
eventually  the  consumers  wiU.  And  a 
"f''  ^eld  of  litigation  will  blossom  out 
overnight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  related 
news  clippings : 

[Prom  the  Hood  River  News,  Hood 

Elver.  Oreg.] 

Harvey  Loses  Fluoride  Case 

Jurors  In  Hood  River  circuit  court  brought 

back  a  verdict  last  Wednesday  night  which 

found    Harvey    Aluminum    company's    The 

Dalles  aluminum  reduction  plant  guilty  of 

willful  fluoride  trespass  and  awarded  triple 

damages  of  $485,000  to  The  Dalles  orchardist 

Wilson  J.  Meyer  and  his  wife  Mary  Ann. 

The  verdict,  brought  back  by  a  Jiu^r  of  ten 
women  and  two  men  after  a  little  less  than 
10  hours'  deliberation,  ended  a  case  which 
stretched  through  13  days  of  court  hearings 
and  which  was  first  filed  In  the  1960's. 

Exactly  $161,459.85  In  damages  was 
awarded  to  the  Meyers;  the  suit  had  asked  for 
more  than  $200,000  In  damages  to  the  plaln- 
tifls'  fruit  trees  and  crops.  The  Jury  awarded 
$83,129.70  for  loss  of  market,  fruit  and  crop 
damage  to  the  Meyers'  cherry  crops  of  1960 
through  1969;  $14,109.52  for  lost  apricot 
crops  In  1964  through  1967  and  In  1969;  $62.- 
920.63  for  peaches  from  1962  to  1967.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  were  also  awarded  for  pros- 
pective profits  from  apricot  production  lost 
because  of  trees  removed  because  of  fluoride. 
The  final  damages  will  be  trebled  because 
the  Jury  found  the  harm  to  be  willful,  there- 
fore the  $485,000  figure. 

"This  is  a  landmark  case  for  the  whole  state 
of  Oregon."  Lamar  Tooze.  Jr..  of  Portland, 
one  of  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  said,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  It  is  the  first  time  an  in- 
dividual has  fought  a  large  company  for 
willful  pollution  damage  and  won. 

Several  other  similar  cases  are  pending 
against  Harvey.  The  Meyer-Harvey  case, 
which  was  the  first  to  come  to  trial,  was  first 
filed  in  Multnomah  county,  then  moved  to 
The  Dalles.  Judge  J.  R.  Campbell  of  Canyon 
City  signed  an  order  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber ordering  the  change  of  venue  to  Hood 
River. 

At  the  same  time  Campbell  signed  the 
change  of  venue  order,  he  signed  an  order 
denying  the  Introduction  of  punitive  dam- 
ages for  Harvey  as  a  case  factor.  The 
amended  complaint,  if  it  had  been  included, 
would  have  asked  for  $825,000  in  punitive 
damages  lor  the  aluminum  company. 

Circuit  court  Judge  Walter  Wells  of  Pen- 
dleton presided  over  the  court. 

IFrom  the  Times-Star  (Alameda.  Calif.) 
Oct.  27.  1970  J 

New  Examples  Add  Urgency  to  Nader's 
Warnings 

In  an  exclusive  story  last  spring,  the 
Times-Star  reported  the  press  conlerence  In 
which  Ralph  Nader  lowered  the  boom  on  the 
federal  government  for  Ignoring  the  mount- 
ing  problems  of   "total   fluoride   Ingestion." 

The  nation's  most  articulate  consumer's 
advocate  asserted.  ".  .  .  The  urgent  con- 
sideration Is  how  much  fluoride  people  are 
taking  into  their  bodies  from  fluoride  air 
pollution,  from  soil,  water,  products  proc- 
essed In  water  containing  fluoride,  from 
pharmaceuticals.  pesticides.  herbicides, 
etc.  .  .  ." 

Since  that  warning,  a  frightening  barrage 
of  new  evidence  supporting  these  fears  has 
been  released— the  latest  a  scandal  which 
has  Just  broken  across  the  Bay. 

A  Menlo  Park  laboratory  has  analyzed 
San  Jose-grown  raspberries  and  found  them 
to  contain  54  parts  per  million  of  fluoride — 
nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  the  so-called 
"safe"  tolerance  level  of  7  ppm  set  by  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as  well 
as  the  California  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Most  of  the  contamination  was  exterior 
residue,  apparently  from  a  fluoridated  pes- 
ticide such  as  cryolite.  Other  tests  were  made 
to  determine  If  the  fluoride  would  wash  off. 
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The  berries  were  carefuUy  soaked,  then 
washed  with  delonlzed  water — a  more  potent 
solvent  than  tap  water  normally  used  by 
housewives  and  commercial  cooks. 

Now  this  Is  what  the  laboratory  test  re- 
vealed: After  the  soaking,  only  28.2  ppm 
fluoride  was  eliminated.  Still  remaining  on 
the  berries  was  25.8  ppm  fluoride — which  bv 
Simple  arithmetic  figures  out  to  380  per  cent 
more  than  the  permissible  "safe"  level. 

We  charge  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Nixon  Administration,  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture,  and  those 
who  dictate  policy  and  opera'^Ion — the  Rea- 
gan Administration— with  grave  dereliction 
of  duty  for  not  demanding  reduction  of  this 
fluoride  contamination  to  7  ppm,  the  "per- 
missible "  level.  We  further  charge  these 
agencies  of  government  with  gross  neglect  in 
failing  to  publish  periodic  warnings  to  con- 
sumers In  order  that  the  Innocent  users  of 
such  farm  produce  be  Informed  and  In- 
structed as  to  the  vital  necessity  of  properly 
cleansing  the  edibles.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  these  Instructions  and  warnings  be 
prominently  placed  upon  containers  in  which 
the  produce  Is  marketed. 

It  Is  sad  but  true  that  few  If  any  house- 
wives would  take  the  time  to  st.ak  produce  for 
a  long  period — and  admittedly,  extended 
soaking  destroys  texture  of  some  foods  such 
as  berries,  and  robs  It  of  nutrients. 

With  the  knowledge  that  berries  from  at 
lea'Jt  .':ome  California  ranches  do  contain  vast 
amounts  of  the  poison,  fluoride,  it  Is  possible, 
perhaps  even  likely,  that  most  mothers  would 
devote  more  time  to  thoroughly  washing  the 
produce,  even  though  probably  not  using  de- 
Ionized  water.  And  the  chances  are  that  with- 
out this  specialized  high-potency  solvent,  the 
fluoride  remaining  will  be  higher  than  the 
25  8  ppm  found  In  the  sample  tested. 

President  Nixon  and  Governor  Rea(;an 
should  not  be  deceived  Into  believing  that 
food  is  the  only  source  of  excessive  fluoride. 
The  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict at  long  last  is  recognizing  this  con- 
taminant, among  others,  in  our  air  and  the 
staff  has  been  Instructed  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  study  the  possibility  of  limiting 
fluoride  emissions  from  Industrial  sources. 

Prom  Important  and  responsible  other 
quarters  have  come  reports  such  as  these: 

Environmental  Science  and  Technology 
(Aug.  1970)  reported:  "Fluorine  Is  toxic  (as 
an  air  pollutant)  at  concentrations  of  0.5 
parts  per  billion— acts  as  a  cumulative  poi- 
son (and  Is  a)  potential  danger  to  animals 
or  even  human  beings." 

Journal  of  Occupational  Medicine  (June, 
1969).  lists  fluoride  among  "the  atmospheric 
pollutants  of  current  major  concern." 

Wall  Street  Journal  (Aug.  8.  1970)  :  "Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Survey  found  the  (con- 
taminant) fluoride  in  hazardous  amounts  In 
tap  water  samples." 

Medical  World  News  (Sept.  18,  1970)  re- 
porting on  the  same  survey:  "43  per  cent  of 
the  systems  using  well  sources  exceeded  the 
Drinking  Water  Safety  Limit  for  fluoride." 

Wall  Street  Journal  (Oct.  5,  1970)  warned 
of  the  hazards  of  "fluoroalkane  gases  used 
to  propel  aerosol  dispensers  (by  patients) 
with  asthma,  housewives  and  others  who 
use  pressurized  aerosol  dispensers  many 
times  a  day  . . ." 

Wall  Street  Journal  reported  the  death  of 
two  patients  from  a  widely-used  anesthetic 
containing  fluoride  and  suggested  the  fluo- 
ride is-partlclularly  hazardous  to  obese  per- 
sons and  patients  with  Impaired  kidney 
function. 

Stanford  Workshop  on  Air  Pollution  (Sum- 
mer. 1970) :  "Fluorides.  In  both  gaseous  and 
particulate  forms,  can  cause  serious  prob- 
lems, even  in  extremely  low  concentrations 
(a  few  parts  per  bUllon.)  The  problem 
(fluoride  pollution)  is  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  other  enrtronment  sources  of 
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fluoride,  most  notably  fluoridated  drinking 
water  at  1-pp  million,  and  certain  foods." 

These  examples  of  recent  evidence  accen- 
tuate the  urgency,  and  they  are  "only  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg. "  Fluorides  proliferate  al- 
most dally  in  air,  food,  water,  soil,  pharma- 
ceuticals. Insectlcldec.  jjestlcldes,  anesthetics, 
toothpaste,  aerosol  bombs,  pollution  from 
some  50  different  types  of  industries. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Reagan  fall  to  heed 
the  combined  warnings  of  eminent  scientists, 
such  as  the  12  Nobel  Prize  laureates,  who  op- 
pose fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies, 
the  failure  will  count  as  one  of  the  blackest 
marks  against  both  men.  and  their  admin- 
istrations. 


BUSINESS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   KZW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, November  30.  a  press  conference  was 
held  in  support  of  H.R.  18214,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1970.  This  bi- 
partisan legislation  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  will  significantly  aid  the  con- 
suming public  in  its  fight  against  infla- 
tion and  would  give  consumers  a  voice 
and  an  advocate  in  affairs  affecting 
them.  The  only  businessman  to  publicly 
support  this  legislation  at  the  press  con- 
ference v,'as  Mr.  Edward  P.  Reavey,  Jr., 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Consumer  Products  Division  of 
Motorola,  Inc.  I  would  Uke,  therefore,  to 
commend  Mr.  Reavey  for  his  statesman- 
ship in  supporting  this  bill  through  pub- 
lic endorsement  in  the  glaring  lights  of 
television  cameras  and  before  consider- 
able numbers  of  members  of  the  press. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  type  of  response  that 
we  hope  to  secure  from  other  enlight- 
ened businessmen  and  Mr.  Reavey  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  business  community  on  be- 
half of  this  cause.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  include  the  contents  of  Mr.  Reavey's 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Statement  of  Edward  P.  Reavey,  Jr.,  in 
StiTPOET  OF  H.R.  18214 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
with  CongresswMnan  Dwyer,  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  consumerism  community. 

I  want  to  give  my  strong  personal  endorse- 
ment to  the  Rosenthal-Dwyer  bill.  House  of 
Representatives  18214,  which.  If  enacted, 
would  establish  a  much  needed  consumer 
protection  agency  and  a  counterpart  in  the 
executive  branch. 

I  fully  support  passage  of  this  measure.  I 
consider  this  the  "magna  charta"  of  con- 
sumerism. It  Is  the  single,  most  Important 
bill  to  appear  on  the  consumerism  front. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  Is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  business  because  It  should  negate  the 
need  for  a  proliferation  of  consumer  bills. 
With  Its  passage,  business  will  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  consumer's  needs  more  effec- 
tively and  start  acting  Instead  of  reacting. 

The  bin  is  also  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
consumer  because,  for  the  first  time,  the  con- 
sumer will  be  adequately  represented.  The 
consumer  will  have  an  advocate,  an  agency 
whose  assigned  mission  will  be  the  protec- 
tion of  his  interests,  and  safety. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  consumer- 
ism. This  Is  a  forceful  movement  that  Is  not 
just  a  fad.  Constimerlsm  Is  a  genuine  cause 
and  the  time  has  come  for  business  leaders 
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to  become  more  aware  and  more  Involved  if 
equity  and  effectiveness  are  to  result  from 
the  movement. 

The  consumer  protection  agency  would 
provide  a  common  ground  for  business,  gov- 
ernment and  consumer  groups.  The  con- 
sumer needs  an  advocate  In  the  government 
and  an  organized  approach  to  consumer 
affairs. 

I  have  found  support  for  such  an  agency 
from  the  young  people  In  my  talks  on  college 
campuses.  I  have  found  it  among  consumers 
In  my  visits  to  their  homes  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  I  have  foimd  suppwrt  by 
the  really  enlightened  businessman. 

American  industry  can  learn  to  serve  the 
consumer  even  better  through  this  agency. 
Government,  In  turn,  can  learn  from  indus- 
try through  the  Interchange  of  Ideas  between 
these  groups. 

My  associates  at  the  Consumer  Products 
Division  of  Motorola  support  this  legislation 
wholeheartedly.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  proposed  agency. 

Business  should  welcome  the  Increased  op- 
portunity which  this  agency  will  provide. 
It  creates  an  Impetus  to  serve  the  consumer 
better. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Europe  where  I  went  to  study  the  consumer 
movement.  I  noted  that  the  consumer  Is  well 
served  In  Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom 
where  business,  government  and  consumer 
groups  are  working  cooperatively.  Consumer- 
Ism  does  not  appear  to  be  working  as  well 
In  Sweden  where  there  seems  to  be  more 
polarization  between  consumer  groups.  I  be- 
lieve they,  too,  will  have  to  form  a  single 
agency  In  order  to  be  effective. 

The  bill  which  I  am  endorsing  provides 
adequate  representation  for  the  consimier 
and  all  parties  Involved. 

It  Is  a  good  bill,  a  fair  bill.  Consumer  pro- 
grams have  suffered  too  long  from  an  absence 
of  coordination  and  an  overview  which  the 
new  agency  should  provide. 

It  will  be  valuable  to  business,  and  to  the 
people  of  America.  The  deeper  wants  and 
needs  of  the  consumer  will  be  sj>otllghted 
and  business  will  be  able  to  more  adequately 
serve  those  needs. 

Again,  I  fully  support  this  legislation. 


COMMUNISTS  INFORM  MIA  WIFE  OF 
HUSBANDS  DEATH  IN  CAPTIVITY 


H0N.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Wilmer 
N.  Grubb  following  her  notification  by 
imofflcial  North  Vietnamese  ambassador 
Cora  Weiss  that  her  husband.  Air  Force 
Major  Wilmer  N.  Grubb,  had  died  in  a 
Communist  prison  camp. 

I  hope  that  Mrs.  Grubb  has  taken 
heart  at  the  recent  real  effort  which  the 
U.S.  Government  made  to  free  our  im- 
prisoned men.  There  is  no  need  for  her 
to  expend  her  own  funds  on  interna- 
tional lawyers  while  the  United  States 
has  a  superb  Armed  Force.  There  is  a 
need,  however,  for  the  deployment  of 
these  Armed  Forces  in  a  manner  designed 
to  forestall  the  further  brutal  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  swift  military  victory. 

There  is  a  risk  in  seeking  military 
victory.  It  is  not  the  risk  of  general  war. 
Mr.  Henry  Kissinger  has  assured  us  that 
the  danger  of  a  general  war  arising  is 
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not  a  danger  connected  with  anything  we 
might  do  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  main 
danger  we  face  in  seeking  military  vic- 
tory is,  to  my  mind,  the  possibility  of 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
of  Congress  coming  down  with  a  severe 
case  of  raw  throat.  This  contingency 
must  not  be  overlooked.  I  suggest  that 
we  take  up  a  collection  to  cover  the  cost 
of  throat  lozenges  and  press  on  to  vic- 
tory. 

The  statement  of  Mrs.  Grubb  taken 
from  the  Richmond  News  Leader  of  No- 
vember 18,  1970,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
comment  from  the  News  Leader  of  the 
same  day  follow: 

Communists  Inform  MIA  Wife  Of  Husband's 
Death  in  CAPTivrrx 
Thursday  afternoon  an  Air  Force  repre- 
sentative called  me.  He  said,  "Mrs.  Grubb  we 
have  some  bad  news.  Cora  Weiss  from  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  has  Just  returned  from 
Hanoi  with  the  names  of  six  men  who  have 
died  in  captivity  .  .  .  Your  husband  Is  one 
of  the  six."  Cora  Weiss  was  to  have  a  press 
conference  on  Friday  with  details  of  her 
trip.  Only  then  would  she  release  written  In- 
formation concerning  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band to  the  State  Department.  She  held  the 
press  conference  .  .  .  but,  as  of  today,  she 
still  has  not  produced  any  written  evidence, 
and  I  am  left  dangling  at  the  whim  of  the 
enemy. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  suspense  and  horror 
of  the  past  three  days  of  waiting?  It  has  been 
torture  so  subtle  that  the  mental  destruc- 
tion of  myself  and  my  family  will  not  reflect 
on  Hanoi  with  the  vocal  outrage  that  it  de- 
serves— but  rather,  Hanoi  confidently  expects 
that  the  news  will  be  passed  over  with  a  few 
kind  words — and  then — forgotten. 
Don't  let  that  happen! 
Newk,  my  hxisband,  was  called  to  Vietnam, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  to  fight  the  creep- 
ing cancer  of  modern-day  communism.  Now, 
five  years  later,  I  am  notified  of  his  death 
by  a  highly  organized  and  financed  Cominu- 
nlst  organization  right  here  In  our  own 
United  States. 

You  must  comprehend  the  significance  of 
this  ludicrous  situation.  When  other  families 
and  I  must  depend  on  this  communistic 
source  as  the  only  source  of  information  from 
and  about  our  captive  men — then  we,  too, 
are  prisoners  of  a  foreign  government.  If 
you  and  I  allow  this  unofficial  death  notice 
to  pass  unchallenged,  we  will  fcwsake  the 
sacrifice  of  every  American  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

During  the  months  of  lonely  waiting— 
and  these  late  tearful  days  of  anguish— I 
have  made  a  decision.  This  decision  must 
have  your  understanding — and  your  support. 
This  Is  my  decision :  I  will  not  accept  noti- 
fication of  my  husband's  death  until  it  is 
submitted  according  to  the  articles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  The  Geneva  Convention 
was  written  to  protect  all  captives— Hanoi 
has  never  adhered  to  this  Convention,  or  any 
humane  convention.  Propaganda  photographs 
portray  the  fact  that  my  husband  appeared 
in  excellent  condition  after  his  capture.  If 
he  is  dead,  then  It  is  my  moral— my  legal 
right — to  know  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.  Here  is  how  you  can  help.  I  need 
lawyers  knowledgeable  both  in  national  and 
International  law.  I  need  funds  to  pay  the 
many  expenses  of  possible  legal  proceedings, 
but  most  of  all  I  need  your  moral  support 
to  strengthen  me  and  my  family  in  the  com- 
ing months.  I  am  determined  to  put  aside 
my  grief,  to  dry  mv  tears,  to  turn  from  bitter- 
ness and  self-pity  and  begin  a  Journey— a 
mission  to  force  all  countries  to  recognize 
and  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  which 
wiU  ultimately  benefit  1,600  missing  men. 

Forsake  my  husband?  I  will  not.  Let  us, 
Instead,  make  this  effort  a  tribute  to  a  gal- 
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lant  hero — ^my  beloved  husband.  America, 
I  need  you — and  you  are  my  America.  I  am 
depending  on  you. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  Nov.  18, 
19701 

Major  Wilmee  Orttbb 

We  never  met  Air  Force  Major  Wilmer 
Grubb  of  Petersburg,  who  became  a  prisoner 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  on  January  26,  1966. 
But  W'i  did  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his 
wife  (interview,  November  11] — a  courageous 
woman  of  whom  Major  Grubb  should  have 
been,  and  surely  was,  deeply  proud.  On  Mon- 
day Mrs.  Orubb  showed  her  abiding  courage 
once  more:  She  announced  that  pro-Com- 
munist sources  have  informed  the  Defense 
Department  that  her  husband  has  died  In 
captivity  (see  her  statement  below),  and 
that  she  will  seek  "notification  of  [her]  hus- 
band's death  .  .  .  according  to  the  articles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention." 


Major  Orubb  volunteered  for  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  he  Is  dead,  a  victim  of  Satanic 
executioners.  And  his  wife  is  alone:  To  her 
and  to  her  four  sons,  Wilmer  Grubb  will  be 
but  a  fortifying  example  and  a  receding  mem- 
ory. Major  Grubb  died  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  that  doles  out  news  about  ita  pris- 
oners In  dribbles  and  drabs.  The  North  Viet- 
namese contend  that  they  will  release  all 
American  POWs  when  every  American  has 
left  South  Vietnam.  Yet  even  that  is  dubious 
consolation.  For  the  families  of  these  men 
must  live  with  the  knowledge  that  when  the 
Korean  War  concluded,  the  North  Koreans 
failed  to  account  for  389  Americans  known 

to  be  prisoners.  Now — nearly  20  years  later 

the  families  of  those  prisoners  of  an  earlier 
war  against  an  Asian  Communist  foe  have 
heard  not  a  word  about  their  men. 

If  anything  ever  was  calculated  to  move 

us  as  a  nation,  to  incense  us,  is  It  not  this 

the  Indignities  and  the  humiliations  that  our 
men  suffer  In  Communist  cages  and  cells? 


The  North  X'letnamese  toy  vrith  us  and  per- 
versely tease  us;  they  use  their  American 
prisoners  as  priceless  asseU  In  this  anguish- 
ing war  of  nerves.  We  wiU  win  this  war- 
rather,  we  will  conclude  this  war — only  when 
an  aroused  population  has  made  American 
POWs  a  crushing  North  Vietnamese  Uabillty. 
But  the  record  of  recent  history  suggests 
that  that  day  will  not  come  soon. 

And  what  did  Major  Grubb  think  about 
as  he  lay  dying?  Did  he  wonder  about  the 
abject  wealmess  of  a  nation  that  will  not 
retrieve  Its  prisoners?  Did  he  wonder  whether 
his  presence  in  Vietnam  had  done  any 
good— any  good  at  all— given  the  ingrati- 
tude of  so  many  in  the  United  States?  In- 
deed, did  he  wonder  whether  his  imminent 
death  would  be  but  a  prelude,  a  foretaste,  of 
what  is  in  store  for  his  beloved  nation?  It 
is  too  much,  too  much,  the  way  this  good 
man  was  treated.  Weep  for  him.  And  ponder 
what  perhaps  were  his  anguished  thoughts 
as  he  approached  his  first  glimpse  of  eternity. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salva- 
tion and  uphold  me  with  Thy  free 
spirit. — Psalms  51 :  12. 

"We  pray  for  this  great  land  of  ours 
Founded  by  men  who  put  their  trust 

In  Thee; 
Help  us  again  to  find  the  mighty  pow- 
ers 
Of  truth  and  faith  and  hope,  to  set 

us  free. 
Inspire  our  leaders,  give  us  grace  to 

find 
The  people  who  can  steer  the  ship  of 

state 
In  troubled  waters,  men  who  are  not 

bUnd 
Through  pettiness,  self-interest  or  hate. 
And  may  we  pledge,  as  statesmen  long 

ago. 

Our  sacred  honor,  lives  and  fortunes 

too, 
To  keep  our  country  free— for  well  we 

know 
That    freedom    only    comes    through 

serving  Thee." 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  of  Men 
we  pray.  Amen. 


of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
act  of  July  19.  1940  (54  Stat.  773),  to  en- 
courage through  the  National  Park  Service 
travel  In  the  United  States,  arid  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  17272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense' 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  1,000  additional 
copies  of  school  prayer  hearings. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  clarify,  and  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  court  leave  for 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing acceptance  for  the  National  Statu- 
ary Collection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  Bartlett,  presented  by  the  State 
of  Alaska. 


trade  legislation.  I  again  remind  the 
American  people  that  the  Mills  trade  bill 
is  a  liberal  trade  bill  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  realities  of  present-day 
world  trade. 

I  commend  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  other  body  for  proceeding  with  this 
timely  legislation  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  fair  trade.  And  I  remind  O'or  people 
that  this  bill  first  provides  for  nego- 
tiations with  Japan  or  any  other  coun- 
try. It  will  certainly  not  be  too  late  after 
passage  of  the  Mills  trade  bill  to  nego- 
tiate with  our  trading  partners. 

In  spite  of  distortions,  misleading 
propaganda,  and  repeated  announce- 
ments of  negotiations,  this  legislation  is 
making  progress,  and  I  predict  It  will  be- 
come law. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
Utles"         '^^   "°"^®  °^  ^^  following 

TTn^;^  t!°?-  ^  *''*  *°  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  753,  to  authorize 

?^„^^!2*.''''  ^""^  ^""'^  States  ol  f^s 
«rt^^*  ^  ''°"''*  '■^Porte'^  for  furnishing 
S-^^  transcripts  in  proceedings  under  the 
uriminal  Justice  Act; 

nf^'m  ^^r.^'^  ***■  ^  *™«nd  section  1866 
Of  tiue  28,  United  States  Code,  prescrlbnng 
the  manner  m  which  summonses  for  Jury 
duty  may  be  served;  ^   ^ 

H.R.    14714.   An   act   to   amend   authority 


MILLS  TRADE  BILL 

fMr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
negotiations  with  Japan  carried  on  by  the 
Wiiite  House  have  become  ridiculous. 
Every  move  in  the  House  or  Senate  to- 
ward fair  trade  legislation  has  prompted 
an  announcement — with  flourish  and 
fanfare — of  a  new  round  of  negotiations. 
All  last  year,  when  fair  ti-ade  legislation 
was  first  introduced,  negotiations  were 
announced  in  Tokyo,  Washington,  and 
elsewhere.  Then,  as  the  Mills  trade  bUl 
progressed  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Rules  Committee,  and  on  the 
House  floor,  negotiations  were  again  an- 
nounced and  foreign  concessions  awaited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  aie  stalling  tactics. 
They  have  become  so  repetitious  as  to  be 
absurd.  Time  is  limited,  so  let  the  Con- 
gress proceed  with  this  urgently  needed 


HON.  WILLIAM  DAWSON 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  our  dear  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dawson  is  truly  a  mournful  occasion. 
His  record  of  service  and  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  long  been  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  dedication  to  a  country  that 
permits  all  citizens  to  accede  to  high 
ofiBce. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  major  ur- 
ban center,  he  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
problems  that  faced  this  country  when 
he  first  came  to  this  body  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  U.  At  that  time  this 
Nation  was  in  great  turmoil  and  for  the 
blacks  of  America  that  turmoil  has  yet 
to  cease. 

During  his  long  years  of  service.  Bill 
Dawson  remained  a  sliining  light  to 
those  who  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin  were  denied  certain  rights  and 
privileges  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 

During  the  diflBcult  years  of  legislative 
battles  over  the  1964  and  1965  Civil 
Rights  Act,-  Bill  Dawson  was  there  to  see 
that  equal  rights  were  made  available 
to  all.  And  after  passage  of  this  monu- 
mental legislation,  he  was  there  to  see 
that  its  provisions  were  enforced. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  H.R.  19877  THE  OMNI- 
BUS RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  ACT, 
AND  S.  1.  THE  UNIFORM  LAND 
ACQUISITION  ACT,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT DECEMBER  3 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Thursday,  December  3,  to  flle  re- 
ports on  H.R.  19877,  the  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  and  on  S.  1,  the  Uni- 
form Land  Acquisition  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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Now  that  racial  equality  Is  becoming 
engrained  in  the  fabric  of  the  Nation,  he 
can  rest  In  peace  knowing  his  years  of 
effort  have  not  been  wasted.  He  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  a  man  who 
fought  not  just  for  the  rights  of  his  con- 
stituents in  the  First  District  of  Illinois, 
but  for  the  rights  of  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
May  his  memory  be  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  yet  to  share  In  the 
many  blessings  of  this  land.  May  his 
courage  give  strength  to  those  who  will 
take  up  the  standard  he  so  valiantly 
carried. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKE21.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  375 J 


Abbltt 

Pish 

Pickle 

Adair 

Foley 

Pollock 

Addabbo 

Foreman 

Powell 

AsMey 

Frellnghuysen 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Aspinall 

Gallagher 

PurceU 

Baring 

Gilbert 

ReUel 

Berry 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reuss 

Blester 

Hanna 

Roblson 

Blatnik 

Hubert 

Rooney,  N.Y 

BoUing 

Henderson 

Rosenthal 

Brock 

Jarman 

Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Button 

Kazen 

Satterfleld 

Byrne,  Pa. 

King 

Saylor 

Cabell 

Kuykendall 

Scheuer 

Carney 

Landrum 

Shrlver 

Chlsholm 

Long.  La. 

Stokes 

Clay 

Lowensteln 

Sullivan 

Collins.  111. 

Lujan 

Tunney 

Collins.  Tex. 

McClure 

Waldle 

Cramer 

McKneally 

Wataon 

Daddario 

Mailliard 

Weicker 

de  la  Garza 

May 

WhaUey 

Dennis 

Mesklll 

Wiggins 

Dowdy 

Mlnshall 

Wold 

Eckhardt 

Morse 

Wright 

Fallon 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Parbstein 

O'Konskl 

Fascell 

Ottlnger 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Richard  F.  Harless,  who 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Ilepre- 
sentatives  for  three  consecutive  terms, 
starting  in  1943. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Dick  Harless  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  He  was  also  one  who 
worked  very  hard  for  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
support  the  central  Arizona  project, 
which  of  course  has  since  become  author- 
ized, and  we  now  hope  will  soon  be  in  the 
process  of  construction. 

Mr.  Harless  also  played  an  instrumen- 
tal role  in  passage  of  the  $40  million 
WeUton-Mohawk  irrigation  project  in 
Yuma,  Ariz.  This  was  in  1943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  of  Mr.  Har- 
less' more  noteworthy  accomplishments 
had  to  do  with  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer, 
although  it  occurred  during  the  time  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  he  won  the  right,  by 
trying  a  lawsuit,  for  Arizona  Indians  to 
vote.  He  came  back  from  Washington, 
argued  this  case  before  the  Arizona  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  successful. 

In  1936,  Mr.  Harless  was  appointed  as- 
sistant city  attorney  in  Phoenix,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Arizona.  He  was 
elected  Maricopa  County  attorney  in 
1938  and  1940. 

During  his  third  term  in  Congress  Mr. 
Harless  was  very  active  in  establishing 
aviation  facilities  and  creating  interna- 
tional air  treaties. 

After  his  political  career  was  ended, 
Mr.  Harless  resumed  his  practice  of  law 
quite  successfully.  He  was  also  a  tireless 
and  dedicated  civic  leader,  who  wUl  be 
missed  by  his  commimity. 

Dick  Harless  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Meredith,  and  by  a  son.  Glen. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  those  who 
served  with  Mr.  Harless,  join  Mrs. 
Rhodes  and  me  in  sending  our  condo- 
lences and  oiu"  expressions  of  sorrow  to 
Mrs.  Harless  smd  to  Glen  Harless. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our 
colleague,  the  late  Honorable  Richard 
F.  Harless.  I  knew  him  well,  and  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  tribute  which  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is  paying  to 
him  and  to  his  public  service,  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  was  a  fine  person,  a  very  distin- 
guished legislator,  and  a  great  American. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  sympathies  to  his  family. 


DERWINSKI  CALLS  FOR  END  OP 
BUCKPASSING  ON  ASYLUM  INCI- 
DENT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
end  of  the  buckpassing  routine  between 
Coast  Guard  authorities  and  the  State 
Department  in  the  incident  of  the  Lith- 
uanian seaman  who  sought  asylum  on 
the  Coast  Guard  Vigilant  but  was  forci- 
bly returned  to  his  ship  by  the  Com- 
munists with  the  acquiescence  of  U.S. 
personnel  is  in  order. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  incident  gives 
the  Soviet  Union  a  tremendous  propa- 
ganda weapon.  Therefore,  the  culprits  in 
this  case,  whether  in  the  Coast  Guard 
or  the  State  Department,  must  be  ascer- 
tained. Their  participation  should  be  re- 
viewed in  light  of  regulations  and  orders 
now  in  effect  and  prompt  action  lodged 
against  them. 

I  have  contacted  the  Wliite  House  and 
State  Department  on  this  subject,  called 
for  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  granting  political  asylum  to  escap- 
ees from  Communist-dominated  areas. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  incident  that 
personnel  in  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  might,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  involved  in  a  situation  such 
as  this  be  at  all  times  aware  of  our 
national  policy  of  granting  political  asy- 
lum to  individuals  or  groups  fleeing  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

This  incident  also  dramatizes  the  op- 
pressive life  under  which  captives  of 
communism  must  live.  The  would-be 
escapee,  a  Lithuanian  seaman,  typifies 
the  non-Russian  captive  within  the  So- 
viet empire.  Even  though  the  handling 
of  this  incident  was  deplorable,  further 
attention  is  properly  being  focused  on 
conditions  within  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
causes  thousands  of  people  to  seek  asylum 
in  tlie  free  world  each  year. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  EST  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  in  large  quan- 
tities in  many  industrial  processes.  The 
United  States  is  by  far  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  hydrocliloric  acid.  1968  pro- 
duction was  1,574,200  metric  tons  for  the 
United  States  compared  to  473,600  for 
West  Germany,  second  ranked. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISTRICT  COURT 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  WESTBURY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  biU  (H.R.  18126)  to  amend  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  holdhig  district  court  for  the  eastern 


district  of  New  York  at  Westbury,  N.Y., 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
a-i  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  last  sentence  of  section 
104(b)(4)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Court  for  the  southern  division  shall  be 
held  at  Blloxl  and  Gulfport.' 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  last  sentence  of  section 
104(b)(3)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Court  for  the  western  division  shall  be 
held  at  Natchez  and  Vlcksburg:  Provided, 
That  court  shall  be  held  at  Natchez  if  suit- 
able quarters  and  accommodations  are  fur- 
nished at  no  cost  to  the  United  States.' 

"Sec.  4.  That  section  100  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"'§  100.  Maryland 

"  'Maryland  constitutes  one  Judicial  dis- 
trict. 

"  "Court  shall  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Cum- 
berland, Denton,  and  at  a  suitable  site  in 
Prince  Georges  County  not  more  than  five 
miles  from  the  boundary  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cellek)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  FOR  STUDIES,  INVES- 
TIGATIONS AND  INQUIRIES  AU- 
THORIZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 192 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1644)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1239)  to  provide  fuids  for  the  fur- 
ther expenses  for  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  192,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1239 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  for 
the  studies,  investigations,  and  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  192,  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  as  a  duly  authorized 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $15,000,  in- 
cluding expenditures  ior  employment,  travel, 
and  subsistence  of  attorneys,  experts,  and 
consultants  (including  personnel  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  performing  services  on 
reimbursable  detail)  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  U  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
A.stronautlcs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmlnlstraUon  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 


Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration    under   existing    law. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  in  order  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  concerning  this  reso- 
lution. Is  the  $15,000  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriations already  made  to  the  com- 
mittee and,  if  so,  why  another  $15,000 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  that  it  is  an  addition 
to  what  they  already  had.  They  have 
had  more  hearings  and  more  investiga- 
tions than  were  expected  and  they  came 
before  the  subcommittee  and  asked  for 
an  additional  $15,009.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  subcommittee,  it  was  justified  and  it 
was  reported  to  the  full  committee  unan- 
imously. An  explanation  was  given  to 
them  and  they  unanimously  reported  it 
out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  there  is  a 
travel  provision  in  the  resolution.  Would 
the  $15,000  be  for  the  purpose  of  travel- 
ing? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing there  has  already  been  some  travel- 
ing done  and  this  is  the  end.  I  carmot 
envision  any  committee  doing  any  trav- 
eling between  now  and  the  new  Congress 
because  their  money  really  runs  out 
on  the  3d  of  January.  They  cannot 
do  any  traveling  between  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary and  before  we  get  back  imless  they 
use  their  own  money.  They  cannot  use 
any  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  about  travel 
between  now  and  January  3d? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cannot  envision  travel- 
ing anywhere  except  home  for  Christ- 
mas. But  Members  have  to  be  here  to 
keep  a  quorum  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES  IN- 
CURRED BY  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES  TO  BE 
PAID  FROM  THE  CONTINGENT 
FUND  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1465)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1262)  authorizing  expenditures  incurred 
by  the  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Campaign  Expenditures  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1262 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
1062,  Ninety-first  Congress,  Incurred  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campalf;n 
Expenditures,  1970.  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
$15,000,  Including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment ^f  experts,  special  coun-sel,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  s&ld  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
anc"  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Hou;.e 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  cum- 
mittees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held 
in  the  District  of  Colunibia  if  not  otherwise 
engaged. 

SBC.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  piu-suant  to  refiula- 
tions  established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICrr    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  directio:i 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1646),  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1274)  providmg  additional  funds  for  tlie 
Committee  on  tlie  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1274 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  I9C0. 
the  further  expenses  of  the  studies  and  in- 
vestigations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H. 
Res  76  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sul>com- 
mlttee  not  to  exceed  an  additional  $10,000, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  and  experts,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
and  ah  expenses  necessary  for  travel  and 
subsistence  incurred  by  members  and  em- 
ployees while  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  and 
Signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  oonsent  ol 
the  heac  oi  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  amy  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Src.  3  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  b«  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigaUon  of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated foi  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  CXtmmittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

S«c.  6.  Funds  authorized  by  thie  resolirclon 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 
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Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
nted  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection, 
rhe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Die. 
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TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  AND  RA- 
DIOTELEGRAPH ALLOWANCES  OF 
VIEMBERS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. AND  RESIDENT  COM- 
VnSSIONER,   PUERTO  RICO 

VIr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
.  I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Report 
91-1647)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
)  relating  to  telephone,  telegraph, 
radiotelegraph  allowances  of  Mem- 
bets  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
th ;  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Ri:o.  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tic  n  of  the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.   1270 

'esolved.   That,   until   otherwise   provided 
law,  effective  on  the  date  of  adoption  of 
resolution,  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
(b)    of  House   Resolution  901,   Elghty- 
th  Congress,  as  enacted  Into  permanent 
by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
(80   Stat.    1064;    Public   Law   89-697:    2 
C   46g),  relating  to  telephone,  telegraph, 
radiotelegraph  allowances  of  Members  of 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Resi- 
t  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico — 
1 )    the       words       "seventy       thousand", 
occurring  therein,  shall  be  held  and 
idered  to  read  "eighty  thousand"; 
)    the    words    "one    hundred    and    forty 
wherever  occurring  therein,  shall 
held  and  considered  to  read  "one  hundred 
sixty  thousand";  and 
)   the    words    "Eighty-ninth    Congress" 
be  held  and  considered  to  read  "Ninety- 
Congress". 
'  'he  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
Is  made  available  to  carry  out 
purposes  of  this  resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Oldo  is  recognized. 

^r.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th ;  gentleman  yield? 

dr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fnm  Iowa. 

VIr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
th  nk  I  shall  point  out  that  there  was 
opposition  in  the  committee  on  this  res- 
olution by  those  who  felt  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  control  inflation, 
we  ought  to  hold  down  our  expenses.  I 
th  3ught  it  would  Le  well  for  the  House  to 
kr  ow  that  this  resolution  was  not  passed 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wi.l  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

VIr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
ge  itleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  con- 
su  ted  late  this  morning  about  the  pros- 
pe  stive  action  of  the  committee  In  ref- 
er ;nce  to  House  Resolution  1270  and 
H  )use  Resolution  1276,  that  latter,  I 
pr  jsume,  will  be  brought  up  subsequently. 
I  lo  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
desirability  of  considering  both  of  mat- 


ters at  the  present  time.  I  do  support 
those  who  in  the  committee  this  morning 
raised  the  questions  which  I  think  are 
perfectly  legitimate  and  proper.  It  seems 
to  me  that  rather  than  take  action  on 
them  now,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  let  the 
new  Congress  in  its  wisdom  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  need  and  necessity  for  these 
particular  proposals  in  1971  and  sub- 
sequent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, that  there  were  three  resolu- 
tions before  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee, upon  my  motion,  decided  not  to  act 
on  the  postal  resolution  because  we 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  wait 
until  the  new  postal  organization  decides 
what  the  increased  postage  rates  should 
be. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  on  the 
telephone  amounts,  this  Member  has 
plenty  of  telephone  allowance  left,  a  sur- 
plus, as  a  matter  of  fact.  Some  Members 
do  not.  I  have  made  a  study  of  this  to  a 
small  degree.  I  find  that  the  closer  the 
Member's  district  is  to  Washington — and 
this  is  not  ironclad,  but  it  is  a  general 
rule — the  more  people  call  him  and  the 
more  he  must  use  the  allowance.  If  he 
only  calls  Winchester,  Va.,  it  is  a  minute, 
the  same  as  if  he  called  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  I  find  that  some  of  the  Members 
from  close-by  districts  have  used  up  their 
money.  This  is  not  an  exorbitant  amount 
of  increase.  It  is  only  10,000  imits,  but  it 
boils  down  to  2,500  minutes  on  the  long- 
distance telephone,  or  divided  by  12,  It 
is  200  units  a  month,  which  divided 
again,  is  50  or  60  calls  more  than  he  gets 
now.  A  great  many  of  us  are  not  using 
this  and  are  turning  it  back.  I  think  it 
would  balance  out.  I  think  the  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  will  be  really 
insignificant.  I  thought,  to  help  those 
Members  who  are  In  trouble  and  espe- 
cially in  the  districts  where  their  phones 
are  used  more  than  they  are,  perhaps,  in 
my  district  or  in  the  gentleman's  district, 
that  I  would  go  along  with  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pass  it.  I  think  it  is  a  minimum 
amount. 

On  the  next  resolution,  I  will  discuss 
that  when  it  comes  up. 

I  will  yield  further  if  the  gentleman 
wishes  me  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  premature  because  I  think  in 
the  main  this  particular  benefit  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  Congress.  In 
the  meantime  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  deeper  study  into  the 
need  and  the  necessity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  Members 
should  have  fully  adequate  resources  to 
give  excellent  service  to  their  constitu- 
ents. I  think  that  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. I  am  just  concerned  about  the 
timing  and  the  adequacy  of  the  justifi- 
cation at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  being  political 
when  I  say  this,  because  I  made  the  same 
comment  when  my  own  party  was  in 
power.  The  thing  that  irks  me  is  that 
any  bureaucrat  downtown  of  any  rank 
whatever  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
any  place  he  wants  to  and  talk  as  long 
as  he  wants  to  with  no  restriction.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
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place  In  the  Federal  Government  where 
we  limit  it.  The  Supreme  Court  does  not 
have  it,  and  the  executive  does  not  have 
it.  The  Congress  is  the  only  place  where 
we  voluntarily  try  to  limit  ourselves  and 
control  the  use  of  the  phone. 

I  think  this  is  a  modest  increase.  I, 
for  one,  as  I  say,  am  not  in  need  of  it! 
but  I  will  defend  it.  I  am  handling  the 
bill  on  the  fioor,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
whatever  flack  comes  from  that,  because 
I  think  it  is  obviously  justified  in  view 
of  the  way  we  treat  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  limita- 
tion and  strictly  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
way  to  get  at  the  bureaucrats  downtown, 
and  that  is  through  the  purse,  through 
the  appropriation  bills.  If  they  are  abus- 
ing the  use  of  the  telephone  system  that 
is  the  way  to  get  at  it.  But  that  hardly 
justifies  an  increase  insofar  as  Members 
of  Congress  are  concerned.  I  believe  this 
increase  is  unjustified. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
feels  that  way.  I  think  if  he  studied  it 
in  depth,  he  might  feel  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  187,  nays  164,  not  voting  83, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  376] 

YEAS— 187 


Adams 

Chamberlain 

Friedel 

Albert 

Chappell 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Alexander 

Chisholm 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Clark 

Fuqua 

Tenn. 

Clay 

Garmatz 

Annunzio 

Cobelan 

Gettys 

Ashley 

Collins,  111. 

Glalmo 

AjTes 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

Barrett 

Corman 

Gonzalez 

BeU.  Calif. 

Culver 

Gray 

Blaggl 

Cunningham 

Green.  Pa. 

Bingham 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Griffiths 

Boggs 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gubser 

Boland 

Delaney 

Hagan 

Brademas 

Dent 

Halpern 

Brasco 

Derwinskl 

HamUton 

Brlnkley 

Dlngell 

Hanley 

Brock 

Donohue 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brooks 

Eckhardt 

Harrington 

Brown.  Calif. 

Edmondson 

Hathaway 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hawkins 

Burke,  Mass. 

Edwards,  La. 

Hays 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ellberg 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Felgban 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Findley 

Helstoskl 

Caffery 

Flood 

Henaerson 

Carey 

Flynt 

Hicks 

Carney 

Foley 

Holifleld 

Carter 

Ford, 

Horton 

Casey 

WUllam  D. 

Howard 

CeUer 

Fraser 

Hungate 
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ichord 

jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Lcggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
MoUohan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Abernetby 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  NC. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bush 

Byrnes,  wis. 
CabeU 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clewson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Bshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fisher 


Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O  Nelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnner 

Passniti  n 

Patman 

Patten 

Pupper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

NAYS — 164 

Ford.  Gerald  H. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 

Galtflanakls 
Gaydos 
Goldwater 
GooUlinj; 
Grlfflu 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kleppe 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgri.be 
Latta 
Lloyd 

Lowensteln 
McClory 
McCljskey 
McDade 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Mayue 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pike 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

RoybAl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Siuckey 

Teaguc,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Wntts 

Williams 

woiar 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 


Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Kallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Rtld.  111. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Rchneebell 

Schweng^l 

Scott 

ScbelluB 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

yprlnger 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talrott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorlto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Weicker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiun 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 83 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Berry 

BevlU 

Blester 


Fish 

Flowers 

Foreman 

FrelinKhuysen 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Green,  Greg. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hebert 

Hogan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

King 

Kiiykendall 

Landrum 

Lant;en 

Long,  La. 


Lujan 

McClure 

McKneally 

MalUlard 

May 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mize 

Morton 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Pickle 

Powell 

PurceU 

R<:iiel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rubison 


Sandman 

Saylor 

Shrlver 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldie 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Wilsj^n,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 


So  the  resolution  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Cramer 
Daddario 


de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 


STATIONERY  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
MEMBERS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  97-1648>  on  the  re.solution  (H.  Res. 
1276)  relating  to  the  stationery  allow- 
ance for  Members  of  the  US.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1376 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  in  addition  to  any  amounts  author- 
ized by  law,  there  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  addltlontil  allowance  for  stationery  of 
$500.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  to  each 
Member  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Sex;.  2.  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  there  were  minor- 
ity members  on  the  committee  who  op- 
posed this  resolution  for  the  same  rea- 
sons we  opposed  the  one  just  voted,  so 
the  same  argument  against  this  bill  can 
be  made  for  this  resolution.  They  are 
confirmed  by  our  leader,  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say  on  the  question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  there  was  opposition  to  this, 
but  not  as  much  as  there  was  on  the 
telephone  allowance.  I  do  not  know  why. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  is 
justified,  in  the  fact  that  stationery  costs 
have  gone  up.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
is  serving  more  people,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, than  he  was  serving  2,  4,  or  6 
years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according 
to  the  new  census  figures,  each  district 
will  have  roughly  50,000  to  60,000  more 
constituents  than  now. 

Again  I  do  not  have  any  wish  to  be 
political,  but  I  read  in  the  paper  that  the 
cost  downtown  for  the  White  House 
alone  has  almost  doubled. 

This  is  a  very  modest  increase.  It  is 


about  what  has  been  allowed  in  addi- 
tional costs  of  stationery.  I  believe  the 
resolution  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  IL'^YS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvariia. 

AMENDMENT    OrTOlFD    BT    MB.    DCNT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dsnt:  On  line 
4,  after  the  figure  "$500."  insert  "upon 
request." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
rr.solution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

PAKUAMINTAST    IKQUIBT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House  are  the  yeas  and  nays  in 
order  on  amendments  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski)  before  we 
voted,  and  I  hope  the  Speaker  will  per- 
mit me  to  keep  that  promise. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecticn, 
the  action  taken  subsequent  to  the 
amendment  being  agreed  to  will  be 
vacated. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yields  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  there  was  earlier 
reference  to  the  fact  that  this  resolution 
accidentally  has  become  a  majority  and 
minority  issue.  I  do  not  believe  the  line 
should  be  drawn  quite  that  way.  I  per- 
sonally believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
made  a  sound  argument  for  the  previous 
resolution,  and  that  he  was  quite  logical 
in  presenting  this  resolution.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  is  sound. 

At  the  risk  of  losing  my  standing  in 
the  minority,  I  supported  the  previous 
resolution  and  I  intend  to  support  this 
one. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from-  Pennsylvania  briefly. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
the  Members  may  know  what  we  are 
voting  on,  I  offered  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  a  very  logical  way  In  which 
to  handle  such  delicate  matters  that 
come  before  the  House. 

I  have   just  offered  an   amendment 
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-lich  makes  it  possible  to  take  care  of 
M  embers  in  the  group  who  happen  to  live 
ir  the  kind  of  district  where  they  have  to 
ej  pend  more  money  than  other  Mem- 
b<  rs.  because  of  the  maimer  in  which 
tljeir  district  is  made  up. 

As  an  example,  I  have  to  reach  my 
cdnstituents  with  reports  and  letters.  I  do 
ni  It  have  a  big  cosmopolitan  city.  I  repre- 
sent a  lot  of  little  rural  communities. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  this  money, 
tile  S500  additional,  is  not  available  to 
any  Member  of  Congress  unless  he  re- 
quests it.  Those  who  do  not  want  it  do 

)t  need  to  take  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this 
rdally  does  is  make  it  available  to  those 
M  embers  who  want  it  and  those  who  say 
tl  ey  need  it.  Those  who  do  not  want  it, 
ai  id  do  not  need  it,  do  not  have  to  take 
it  It  is  a  very  salutary  amendment.  I 
tl  ink  the  resolution  ought  to  be  passed 
without  any  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
niand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tible. 
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rjTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  "HEARINGS 
RELATING  TO  VARIOUS  BILLS  TO 
REPEAL  THE  EMERGENCY  DE- 
TENTION ACT  OF  1950" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

0  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion,  I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
rso.  91-1649>  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  788)  authorizing  the 
p-inting  of  sidditional  copies  of  "Hear- 
ii  .?s  Relating  to  Various  Bills  To  Repeal 
tlie  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950," 
9  [?t  Congress,  second  session,  and  ask 
fi  tr  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
?  irrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  788 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(he  Senate  coTicurring) ,  That  there  be 
p  "Inted  for   the   use  of   the   Committee  on 

1  iternal  Security  two  thousand  additional 
c  jpies  of  the  publication  entitled  "Hearings 
F  elating  to  Various  Bills  To  Repeal  the  Em- 
e  -gency  Detention  Act  of  1950,"  Ninety-first 
C  ongress,  second  session. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
rfcent: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "two"  and 
l|isert  In  lieu  thereof  "three". 

The      committee      amendment      was 
sjereed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

t*). 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tkble. 


to  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PRINTING 
OF  THE  PRAYERS  OFFERED  BY 
THE  CHAPLAIN  AS  A  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
tiie  Committee  on  House  Administration, 


I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
91-1650)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  789)  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the 
Chaplain  as  a  House  document,  and  tisk 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  789 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  ESd- 
ward  Gardiner  Latch,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  at  the 
opening  of  the  dally  sessions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-ninth,  Ninetieth,  and  Ninety- 
first  Congresses,  be  printed,  with  appropriate 
illustration,  as  a  House  document,  and  that 
one  thousand  additional  copies  be  printed 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  distributed  by  the  Chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "one"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  have  heard  the 
Clerk  read  this  resolution,  and  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  printing  of 
the  Chaplain's  prayers  because  I  would 
covet  one  myself  and  especially  today's, 
but  I  would  ask  if  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion are  available  and  if  copies  of  the 
previous  resolution  which  was  agreed  to 
are  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House?  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  copy,  nor 
hear  the  last  resolution,  and  now  I  am 
not  able  to  find  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

I  just  wonder  if  this  is  harbinger  of 
things  to  come  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session? 

Mr.  DENT.  By  way  of  explanation,  I 
might  say  that  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends*  on  yesterday 
and  we  had  to  work  on  it  today  because 
I  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  have 
another  full  committee  meeting  before 
the  adjourrmient  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  ,  and  at  the  request 
of  many  Members  like  the  gentleman 
himsplf.  who  said  he  would  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  these  prayers,  we  amended  the 
resolution  to  make  available  3,000  extra 
copies,  increasing  it  from  1,000  to  3,000, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  available  to  Members  at  least  as  many 
as  2,000  copies. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  explanation  and  the  modus 
operandi,  but  I  do  think  some  statement 
is  in  order  to  the  Members.  Does  the 
same  general  principle  apply  to  the  last 
privileged  resolution  that  we  accepted  by 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  am  always  ready  to 
explain  what  is  in  them,  but  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  having  them  printed 
between  the  time  committee  action  is 
taken  in  the  committee  as  it  was  taken 
today  and  the  time  when  the  House 
meets  at  12  o'clock. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILIGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1271  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1271 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
19436)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  urban  growth  policy,  to  encourage 
and  support  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis  upon  new 
community  and  inner  city  development,  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  3.  Rule  XIII  and  clause  4.  Rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennes.see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1271 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
19436,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  The  resolution  further 
provides  that  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 


amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions and  that  all  points  of  order  are 
waived  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XIH— the 
Ramsey er  rule — and  clause  4,  rule  XXI — 
appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy,  to  encourage  and  support 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of 
our  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis  upon 
new  community  and  inner  city  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  legislation  would  create  a  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Growth  to  develop  a  na- 
tional urban  growth  policy  and  advise 
the  President  on  urban  growth  problems; 
establish  a  Community  Development 
Corporation  within  HUD  to  administer 
a  new  and  expanded  program  of  financial 
assistance  for  the  development  of  new 
communities;  provide  additional  sites  for 
housing,  employment,  and  public  facili- 
ties by  permitting  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects to  involve  land  or  space  which, 
although  not  "slum  or  blighted,"  Is  eco- 
nomically underutilized  or  occupied  by 
natural  hazards;  and  provide  grants  un- 
der the  open  space  land  program  to 
acquire  land  to  be  withheld  from  de- 
velopment in  order  to  help  shape  eco- 
nomic and  desirable  patterns  of  urban 
growth. 

The  Community  Development  Corpo- 
ration would  provide  planning  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  and  private  new 
community  developments;  both  public 
and  private  developers  would  receive 
guarantees  of  their  obligations  for  land 
acquisition  and  development.  In  the  case 
of  public  developers,  guarantees  would 
be  made  only  where  their  borrowing  was 
not  tax  exempt;  in  such  cases,  the  Cor- 
poration would  provide  grant  assistance 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
market  Interest  rate  on  the  obligation — 
with  the  guarantee — and  the  probable 
tax-exempt  rate;  in  addition,  both  pub- 
lic and  private  developers  would  receive 
loans  to  cover  their  interest  payments 
for  up  to  15  years,  as  needed,  until  land 
sales  are  sufficient  in  volume  to  permit 
repayment  without  assistance. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  guarantees 
would  be  limited  to  650  million;  loans  to 
cover  interest  costs  during  the  early  years 
of  projects  would  be  limited  to  $240  mil- 
lion; and  an  additional  $168  million 
would  be  authorized  for  supplemental 
grants  in  connection  with  federally  as- 
sisted public  facilities  through  fiscal  jrear 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1271  in  order  that  H.R. 
19436  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
says  that  points  of  order  have  been 
waived,  in  one  instance  as  to  the  Ram- 
seyer  rule  and  in  the  second  as  to  the  rule 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  an  author- 
izing bill. 

Will  the  gentleman  answer  this  three- 
part  question? 


First,  how  much  money  is  appropri- 
ated— for  what  purpose  is  it  appropri- 
ated— and,  third,  why  do  we  use  this 
process  instead  of  utilizing  the  normal 
legislative  process? 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Tennessee.  Insofar 
as  the  sum  provided,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  address  that  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  who  brought  the  legisla- 
tion forward. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  sum  of  the  bill 
totals  $7  biUion  over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania saying  that  we  are  appropriat- 
ing, in  an  authorizing  bill,  $7  billion,  and 
that  this  appropriation  will  extend 
through  three  Congresses. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I 
am  saying  it  is  entirely  up  to  House  as 
to  what  they  decide.  I  am  answering  the 
question  the  gentleman  is  asking  as  to 
the  amount  or  the  total  sum  that  is  in  the 
bUl.  The  total  sum  authorized  in  the  bill 
is  $7  billion. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  clarify  this? 

Is  all  of  this  $7  billion  being  appro- 
priated here  being  appropriated  through 
an  unusual  process  under  which  we  must 
waive  rules? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  When  it  is  authorized, 
it  will  be  appropriated  through  the  usual 
and  proper  procedures  for  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  KYL.  Why  then  do  we  need  to 
waive  rules  if  it  is  going  to  go  through 
the  regular  process? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  waiver  in  the  rule 
is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  and 
usual  process.  It  is  customary  that  all 
points  of  order  be  waived.  We  have  prec- 
edents for  this  being  done  and  it  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  so  that  I  may  respond  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
all  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
will  go  through  the  appropriation 
process. 

One  of  the  objections  I  have  to  the 
bill  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  backdoor 
spending  which  does  not  go  through  the 
appropriation  process  so  efforts  will  be 
made  to  amend  the  bill  to  require  that 
all  appropriations  and  all  expenditures 
go  through  the  regular  appropriation 
process. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennes.see.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  is  one  section  of  the  bill  with  rela- 
tion to  Treasury  borrowing  that  con- 
tains a  practice  that  has  gone  on  since 
1938,  and  it  is  also  traditional  in  that 
category. 


Since  the  gentleman  has  brought  up 
the  subject,  I  also  wish  to  make  the  point 
that  there  may  be  some  effort  made  to- 
day, in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  to 
put  the  Public  Housing  money  through 
the  appropriation  processes.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  that  if  the  effort  would  be  h.?ld 
until  another  time.  But  I  would  object 
to  the  offer  of  such  an  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  tliink  in  the  next  Congress 
we  could  apree  to  hold  hearings  on  tlie 
question.  I  do  not  know  what  damage 
might  be  done  and  how  the  public  hou.s- 
ing  program  might  be  distorted  if  such 
action  were  taken  at  this  time. 

In  the  next  Congress,  we  can  sit  to- 
gether and  work  that  out  sensibly  across 
the  table,  and  we  could  warn  and  ad- 
monish everybody  in  the  public  hou.^ing 
progi'am  that  this  might  happen. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  tliat  I  do  not 
refer  to  public  housing.  My  reference  to 
backdoor  spending  refers  to  the  financ- 
ing of  activities  of  the  new  corporation 
which  would  be  created  imder  title  I. 
The  financing  of  that  new  corporation 
would  be  made  by  the  use  of  Treasury 
borrowings,  which  would  completely  by- 
pass the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  look  further  down  in  the  bill,  he 
would  find  that  the  administration  is 
recommending  research  without  au- 
thorization, which  would  again  be  back- 
door spending. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  I  do  not  care 
who  recommends  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  appropriation  process  being  abdi- 
cated and  I  am  not  In  favor  of  back- 
door spending  or  bypassing  the  regular 
committees  of  the  House  that  are  set  up 
to  supervise  the  spending  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
your  suggestion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1271  provides  for  2  hotirs  of 
debate  on  H.R.  19436,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  As  has 
been  explained,  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  tlie  bill  because  of  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  department 
to  another  in  the  bill.  Also  the  Ramseyer 
rule  has  not  been  fully  complied  with. 
It  is  attempted  to  be  complied  with 
In  the  report,  but  there  are  numerous  er- 
rors of  printing  in  the  report,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  waived  points  of  order  against  er- 
rors made  in  the  printing  of  the  report. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  extends  authorizations  on 
present  programs,  and  comes  up  with 
two  major,  completely  new,  programs — 
the  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  both  planning  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  developers  of  new 
commimities,  and  second  a  completely 
new  program  of  direct  Federal  insurance 
for  some  property  owners.  Total  author- 
izations contained  in  the  bill  are  $7,788,- 
000,000. 
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Only  one  program  needs  an  extension 
of  its  authorization  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  is  the  FHA  authority  to  Insure 
mortgages.  This  expired  October  1,  has 
been  extended  twice  by  resolution  to 
December  1,  and  could  easily  be  extended 
by  resolution  to  July  1,  1971,  and  elim- 
inate the  need  for  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  this  Congress. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
corporation — the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation — which  will  provide 
both  planning  and  financial  assistance  to 
both  private  and  public  developers  of 
new  communities. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  pledge  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  to  the  payment  of  bonds 
and  other  obligations  issued  to  finance 
land  acquisition  and  land  development — 
which  would  include  both  public  facili- 
ties, such  as  schools  and  hospitals,  but 
not  the  construction  of  residential,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial  buildings — by 
eligible  new  community  developers.  For 
private  developers,  the  guarantees  could 
run  up  to  80  percent  of  land  value,  and 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  land 
improvements. 

The  bill  sets  a  ceiling  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  guarantees  at  $650  million. 
Investment  loans  are  authorized  to  $240 
million,  with  an  additional  $168  million 
authorized  for  supplemental  grants  for 
federally  assisted  public  facilities 
through  fiscal  1973. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  Counsel  on 
Urban  Growth  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  The  President  has  not 
asked  for  this,  and  has  this  year  himself 
restructured  his  office  to  create  the 
Domestic  Coimsel.  Congress  should  not 
tell  the  President  who  may  advise  him, 
and  how  he  is  to  structure  his  own  Office. 

The  homeownership  program — sec- 
tion 235 — and  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram— section  236 — are  extended  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1973.  Existing  authorizations  for 
each  program  would  be  increased  from 
$125  million  to  $150  million  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1971,  from  $170  million 
to  $200  million  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  an  additional  $225  million  for 
1973  and  $250  million  for  1974. 1  will  have 
more  to  say  on  these  programs  later  on. 

The  authorization  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  however,  is  the  champion 
of  them  all,  as  the  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  $3  billion.  This,  in  the  face  of 
projected  deficit  sof  from  $12  to  $15  bil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
probably  continuing  deficits  in  fiscal  year 
1972— this  $3  billion  increase  for  urban 
renewal  in  the  face  of  these  deficits  will 
simply  contribute  further  to  infiation 
and  is  fiscally  unsound. 

Funding  for  public  housing  is  increased 
by  $150  million  for  1971,  $275  million  for 
1972,  $300  million  for  1973,  and  $350  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974. 

The  bill,  for  the  first  time,  creates  a 
program  of  direct  Federal  insurance  for 
property  owners  located  in  high  risk 
areas  where  riots  and  demonstrations 
have  taken  place  and  the  insurance  rates 
have  increased  considerably.  The  in- 
surance business  has  always  been  regu- 
lated at  the  State  level,  and  handled  by 


private  enterprise.  This  puts  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  first  time,  into  di- 
rect competition  with  and  partially  sup- 
plants private  enterprise.  This  could  be 
the  first  step  toward  future  expanded 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  insurance — a  field  which  has 
been  regulated  exclusively  by  the  States. 
This  is  a  ver>-  dangerous  precedent  to 
set. 

In  questioning  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Moorhead)  in  the 
Rules  Committee  as  to  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  program,  none  was  given,  or  was 
there  any  idea  as  to  the  total  number  of 
applicants  for  this  insurance. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  in  the  Rules  Committee,  the  in- 
tention would  be  to  make  the  premiums 
sufQcient  so  that  there  would  be  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  just  as  there  has  been 
no  cost  in  the  riot  reinsurance  program. 
Actually,  a  fund  has  been  built  up. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
would  say  that  they  would  be  based  on 
the  rates  and  the  amount  of  losses  on 
these  policies,  and  so  there  are  no  defi- 
nite figures  as  to  how  many  would  apply 
and  what  cost  there  would  be  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  intention  is 
that  there  would  be  no  cost. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  understand  the  inten- 
tion. We  have  that  in  many  programs, 
but  it  does  not  always  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  say  in  the 
riot  insurance  here  has  been  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  A  fund  of  $65  million  has 
been  built  up. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  think  if  the 
writing  of  this  type  of  insurance  would 
be  so  lucrative,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  write  this 
insurance  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  exactly  correct, 
because  private  enterprise  would  take 
care  of  the  need,  since  demand  would  be 
there  and  the  profit  motive  would  be 
there  for  the  insurance  companies  to 
benefit. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  it  is  only  fair  to  assiune 
it  is  anticipated  there  would  be  losses 
imder  this  program  over  and  above  the 
premiums  on  the  cost  of  administration, 
and  it  is  anticipated  in  the  bill  that  the 
losses  would  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer  out 
of  the  appropriations  process? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  correct. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  immedi- 
ately after  this  bill  was  reported  out  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  the  chairman  immediately  ap- 
pointed three  panels  to  check  into  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  current  operation  of 
HUD  programs.  It  was  stated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  B.ar- 
RETT  of  Pennsylvania,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  there 
was  preliminary  evidence  that  a  major 
scandal  was  developing  in  the  operation 
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of  the  235  housing  program.  Tliis  is  the 
program  where  the  taxpayers  subsidize 
practically  all  of  the  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  home  or  already  built 
home.  Preliminary  investigation  has  dis- 
closed that  "fast  buck"  real  estate  oper- 
ators have  purchased  rundown  resi- 
dences in  the  cities  that  were  in  deplor- 
able condition  for  $4,000  to  $5,000,  done 
a  brief  facelifting,  and  resold  them  to 
people  who  qualified  for  a  235  loan  for 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000. 

I  have  also  had  it  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  that  women  receiving 
ADC  benefits  have  qualified  and  been 
sold  residences  under  the  235  program 
and  make  the  payments  on  those  resi- 
dences out  of  the  ADC  and  welfare  pay- 
ments that  they  receive.  That  is  how  far 
this  235  program  has  gone  afield  from 
the  original  intent  of  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  is 
getting  the  cart  before  the  horse— that 
the  investigation  of  improper  practices 
should  have  been  done  before  the  legis- 
lation was  reported  out  of  committee 
rather  than  after. 

In  construction  of  low-cost  housing 
for  the  elderly,  the  present  law  provides 
that  the  contract  may  be  let  in  one  of 
two  ways — the  "conventional"  method 
which  provides  that  an  architect  be  hired 
by  the  local  housing  authority,  draw  up 
plans  and  specifications,  advertise  for 
bids,  and  the  bid  then  going  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder.  The  other  method 
is  the  so-called  "turnkey"  method,  which 
provides  that  a  developer  will  come  in 
and  bid,  but  with  each  developer  figur- 
ing the  cost  of  the  project  based  on  dif- 
ferent plans  and  different  specifications. 
This  leaves  room  for  the  manipulation 
of  who  receives  the  contract.  It  appears 
that  a  major  scandal  could  develop  in 
the  operation  of  this  program.  Let  me 
give  you  an  illustration: 

One  project  received  bids,  imder  the 
turnkey  method,  with  the  lowest  bid  in 
the  amount  of  $348,100.  The  second  bid 
was  $380,000.  The  low  bidder  was  told 
that  he  did  not  include  everything  in 
his  bid  which  the  second  bidder  had  in- 
cluded, although  the  low  bidder  met  all 
of  the  specifications  of  the  local  housing 
authority  except  for  a  multiple  TV  an- 
tenna. He  was  told  to  add  the  cost  of  14 
items  which  were  not  included.  This 
brought  his  bid  up  to  $365,275.  He  is  a 
completely  responsible  builder.  The  sec- 
ond lowest  bidder  was  then  allowed  to 
reduce  his  bid  from  the  $380,000  to  $365.- 
275  and  the  Chicago  regional  office  ap- 
proved the  awarding  of  this  contract  to 
the  second  lowest  bidder.  An  investiga- 
tion is  currently  going  on  concerning 
this  project  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
formally  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
program  here  in  Washington. 

In  a  GAO  investigation  which  I  re- 
quested approximately  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  one  architect  had  done  38  percent 
of  all  the  turnkey  projects  tn  his  State. 
I  have  been  furnished  the  name  of  an- 
other individual  who  seems  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  turnkey  projects  in 
another  State.  Since  the  turnkey  method 
really  eliminates  competitive  bidding,  it 
opens  the  door  to  awarding  the  contract 
by  negotiation,  and  favoritism  can  be  in- 
volved. The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
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Currency  should  have  checked  into  this 
Jong  ago  and  should  eliminate  from  the 
law  the  turnkey  method  of  awarding 
these  contracts. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
funds  for  housing  are  allocated  among 
seven  different  housing  programs.  Two  of 
these  programs,  of  course,  include  the 
conventional  and  turnkey  method  of  con- 
struction of  low-cost  housing  for  the 
elderly.  Many  towns  in  Nebraska  and 
other  States  specifically  wanted  to  go  the 
conventional  method  where  the  contract 
is  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  with  all  bids  figured  from  the 
same  iilans  and  specifications,  but  have 
been  told  that  they  would  have  to  wait 
from  a  year  to  2  years  if  they  went  the 
conventional  method  for  lack  of  fimds. 
It  was  then  suggested  by  HUD  officials 
that  if  they  would  go  the  turnkey  method 
that  there  were  plenty  of  funds  available, 
and  they  could  get  approval  much  soon- 
er. This  arbitrary  allocation  of  the  funds 
by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  should  be 
stopped. 

Housing  starts  for  October  increased 
11  percent  from  October  1969,  to  1,550,- 
000  new  units  for  the  year.  Urban  resi- 
dential vacancy  rates  are  near  a  12-year 
low  at  present,  and  as  a  result  building 
economists  predict  a  15-  to  20-percent 
increase  in  new  constmction  in  1971. 

Last  week  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Corporation  added  <il  biUion  to 
the  mortgage  housing  market.  Yester- 
day, both  the  FHA  and  VA  announced 
reductions  in  Interest  rates  from  8V2 
percent  to  8  percent.  These  things  will  do 
more  to  stimulate  construction  of  new 
homes  in  the  country  than  all  of  ttie 
housing  bills  put  together. 

Only  one  program  in  this  entire  bill 
has  expired,  and  that  is  the  FHA  author- 
ity to  guarantee  loans.  This  expired  Oc- 
tober 1,  and  has  been  extended  twice  by 
30-day  resolutions  by  the  Congress.  This 
could  easily  be  extended  to  June  30,  1971, 
so  that  the  FHA  could  continue  its  in- 
suring authority.  The  balance  of  this  bill 
could  then  be  postponed  as  far  as  this 
Congress  is  concerned,  and  the  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency  Committee  could  go  back 
to  work  early  next  year  and  report  out  a 
new  housing  bill  which  would  benefit 
from  the  results  of  the  three  current  in- 
vestigations being  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  procedure  I  recommend  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  tlie  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  caU  the 
roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  smd  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  22,  not  voting  68, 
8S  follows: 


(RoU  No.  3771 

YEAS— 344 

Adams 

Edmondson 

McDade 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald, 

Albert 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mich. 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  La. 

McEwen 

Calif. 

Ellberg 

McFall 

Anderson,  lU. 

Erlenbom 

McKneally 

Andereon, 

Esch 

Macdonald, 

Tenn. 

E^leman 

Mass. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Evanfi.  Culo. 

MacGregor 

Andrews, 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Madden 

N.Dak. 

Felghan 

Mahon 

Annunzlo 

Plndley 

Mann 

Arenas 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Ashley 

Flood 

Mathias 

Ayres 

Flowers 

Matsunaga 

Barre't 

Plynt 

Mayne 

Beall.  Md. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Meeds 

Belcher 

Ford. 

Melcher 

Bell,  Calif. 

William  D. 

Michel 

Bennett 

Porsythe 

Mikva 

Betts 

Fountain 

MUler,  Calif. 

Bevlll 

Fraaer 

Miller.  Ohio 

Biaggl 

Prey 

Mills 

Bingham 

Friedel 

Minish 

Blanton 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mink 

BoKgs 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Minshall 

Boland 

Fuqua 

Mlzell 

Brademas 

Galiflanakls 

Mollohan 

Brasco 

Oarmatz 

Monagan 

Bray 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Brlnkley 

Getty  s 

Moorhead 

Brock 

Gialmo 

Morgan 

Brooks 

Gibbone 

Morse 

Brcomfleld 

Gonzalez 

Mosher 

Brotzman 

Goodllng 

Moss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gray 

Murphy,  111. 

Brown,  Mlcta. 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Grlffln 

Myers 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Grover 

Nedzl 

Buchanan 

Gubser 

Nelsen 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gude 

Nichols 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hagan 

Nix 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Haley 

Obey 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Halpern 

OHara 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Olsen 

Bush 

Hammer- 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

schmldt 

O-NelU.  Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hanley 

Passman 

Cabell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patman 

Caffery 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patt«n 

Carey 

Harrington 

Pelly 

Carney 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Carter 

Harvey 

Perkins 

Casey 

Hastings 

Pettis 

Cederberg 

Hathaway 

Phllbin 

Chamberlain 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Chappell 

Hays 

Pimle 

Chisholm 

Hubert 

Poage 

Clancy 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Podell 

Clark 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Poff 

Clausen, 

Helstoekl 

Pollock 

Don  H. 

Henderson 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Clay 

Hicks 

Price,  in. 

Cleveland 

Hogan 

Price,  Tex. 

Cohelan 

Hollfleld 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Collier 

Horton 

Puclriakl 

Collins,  ni. 

Hosmer 

Quie 

Colmer 

Howard 

RaUsback 

Conable 

Hull 

Randall 

Conte 

Hungate 

Rarick 

Ccnyers 

Ichord 

Rees 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Reid,  ni. 

Corman 

Jatman 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Coughlin 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reuss 

Cowger 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Culver 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rleple 

Cunningham 

Karth 

Rivers 

Daniel,  Va. 

Kastenmeier 

Roberts 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kee 

Rodlno 

Davis,  Ga. 

Keith 

Roe 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kleppe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Delaney 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dellenback 

Koch 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Dent 

Kyi 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Derwinskl 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Devine 

Langen 

Rostenkowskl 

Dickinson 

Latu 

Roth 

Dlggs 

Leggett 

Roudebush 

Dingell 

Lennon 

Roybal 

Donohue 

Lloyd 

Ruppe 

Dom 

Long,  Md. 

Ruth 

Downing 

Lowensteln 

Ryan 

Dulski 

Lukens 

St  Germain 

Duncan 

McCarthy 

Satterfleld 

Dwyer 

McClofikey 

Scherle 

Eckbardt 

Mcculloch 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Stmtton 

Watts 

Scott 

Stubbleneld 

Whalen 

Sebelius 

Stuckey 

White 

Shipley 

Sj-mington 

Whitehurst 

Sikes 

Taft 

WldnaU 

Slsk 

Taylor 

Williams 

Skubltz 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Slack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Winn 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thompson,  Ga 

Wolff 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Wydler 

Snyder 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wylle 

Springer 

Tlernan 

Wyman 

Stafford 

Udall 

Yaies 

Staggers 

Oilman 

Yatron 

St  anton 

Van  Deerlln 

Young 

Steed 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Steele 

Vanik 

Zablocki 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Vigorito 

Zlon 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 

Waggonner 
Wampler 

Zwach 

Stokes 

Ware 

NAYS— 22 

Abernethy 

Gross 

QuiUen 

Alexander 

Hall 

RouEselot 

Ashbrook 

Hunt 

Schadeoerg 

Blackburn 

Hutchinson 

Schmltz 

Camp 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif 

Clawson,  Del 

Landgrebe 

Talcott 

Crane 

McMillan 

Deouey 

Martin 

NOT  VOTING— 68 

Abbitt 

Foreman 

Ottlnter 

Adair 

Frellnghuyeen 

Pickle 

Asplnall 

Gallagher 

Powell 

Baring 

Gilbert 

Purcell 

Berry 

Goldwater 

Re  if  el 

Blester 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roblson 

BlatnUc 

HaJina 

Sandman 

Boiling 

Johnson.  Calif 

Saylor 

Bow 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scbwengel 

Burton,  Utah 

Kazen 

Shriver 

Button 

King 

Sullivan 

Celler 

Kuykcnc'all 

Tunney 

Collins.  Tex. 

Landrum 

Waldle 

Cramer 

Long.  La. 

Watson 

Daddario 

Lujan 

Weicker 

de  la  Garza 

McClory 

Whalley 

Dennis 

McClure 

Wiggins 

Dowdy 

Mailiiard 

Wilson. 

Fallon 

May 

Chariee  H. 

Parbsteln 

Meskill 

Wold 

Fasrell 

Mize 

Wright 

Fish 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Foley 

O'Konski 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Roblson. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Pickle  vith  Mr.  Burton  of  tJtah. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  IJli.  Pish. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mailiiard. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.'Welcker  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Watson  writh  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whalley  with  Mr.  Wold. 

"Ilie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
I  able. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
;  Itate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
cf  the  bill  <H.R.  19436)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  urban 
!  rowth  policy,  to  encourage  and  support 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of 
( ur  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
c  ounties,  and  towns  with  emphasis  upon 
iiew  community  and  inner  city  develop- 
I  lent,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
1 0  housing  p.nd  urban  development,  and 
i  or  other  piU"poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TUB   COMMITTEE   OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  Uie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
en  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  19436,  with 
1  Ir.  Natcheb  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
i  ig  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
J  entleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Bar- 
I  ETTi  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
nyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ISarrett)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Uecord.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
]  9436,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
nent  Act  of  1970,  represents  the  Con- 
iress  response  in  aiding  this  country  to 
i  chieve  the  housing  goals  of  providing 
:  6  million  units  of  housing  over  the  next 
]  0  years.  This  bill  was  reported  out  of 
t  he  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
1  y  a  vote  of  24  to  4,  and  represents  a  bi- 
I  artisan  effort  of  meeting  the  housing 
i.eeds  of  this  Nation.  We  all  know  that 
the  high-interest  tight-money  policy  of 
the  present  administration  has  almost 
1  rought  the  housing  industry  to  a  halt. 
'  'his  fruitless  policy  has  cut  off  mortgage 
credit  market  from  the  middle-income 
1  amilies  of  the  United  States,  has  driven 
1  p  the  costs  of  operating  Federal  Gov- 
« rnment  housing  subsidy  programs,  and 
lias  made  it  more  difficult  for  our  local 
communities  around  the  country  from 
1  inancing  their  efforts  at  dealing  with  the 
<  ritical  urban  problems  that  this  Nation 
is  faced  with  today.  We  have  not  tried 
1o  provide  all  the  assistance  in  this  bill 
1  hat  many  groups  have  testified  that  they 
;o  urgently  need.  We  realize  that  our  re- 
s  ources  are  limited,  due  mostly  to  high- 
:  aterest  rates  and  tight  money.  But,  I  be- 
lieve  that  in  reporting  out  this  bill,  the 
( Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
1  aken  some  major  steps  in  dealing  with 
1  he  critical  problems  facing  this  country 
i  n  providing  urgently  needed  housing  for 
1  he  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  develop- 
)  nent  needs. 

H.R.  19436  is  the  product  of  over  a  year 
!  nd  a  half's  work  by  the  Committee  on 
:  Janking  and  Currency.  It  provides  for 


two  new  programs:  First,  a  new  urban 
growth  and  new  community  development 
program  and  second,  a  new  program  of 
Federal  crime  and  property  Insurance 
for  urban  areas  when  private  insurance 
rates  are  beyond  reasonable  levels  for 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen.  The 
bill  would  also  authorize  $7  billion  over 
a  4 -year  period  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's housing  and  urban  development 
programs.  This  authorization  figure,  al- 
though It  appears  very  large,  repre.sents 
as  your  committee's  attempt  to  meet  our 
housing  goals,  which  we,  the  Congress, 
established  2  years  ago.  We  all  know  that 
we  have  fallen  way  behind  in  the  goals 
that  we  set  for  ourselves  in  1968,  and  this 
bill  barely  attempts  to  keep  up  with  our 
housing  goals. 

ITRBAN   GROWTH   AND  NEW   COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMKNT 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  create  a  coun- 
cil on  urban  growth  in  the  executive  of- 
fice of  the  President.  This  council  would 
con.sist  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  suid 
Urban  Development  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  This  council 
would  develop  a  national  urban  growth 
policy  and  advise  the  President  on  dif- 
ficult problems  of  planning  for  orderly 
urban  growth.  We  believe  that  such  a 
Presidential-appointed  council  with  a 
high  degree  of  visibility  and  influence  is 
the  most  effective  mechanism  available 
to  insure  a  continuing  concern  with  the 
many  problems  involved  In  encouraging 
reasonable  and  orderly  growth  policy, 
particularly  the  task  of  evaluating  over- 
all Federal  efforts  which  have  impact  on 
that  growth.  This  title  would  also  estab- 
lish a  community  development  corpora- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  administer  a 
new  program  of  financial  assistance  for 
the  development  of  new  commimities. 
One-hundred-percent  guarantees  of  obli- 
gations for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment would  be  available  to  public  de- 
velopers, and  up  to  80  percent  of  land 
value  and  90  percent  for  improvements 
would  be  available  for  private  developers 
to  cover  interest  pasonents  for  up  to  15 
years.  The  aggregate  amount  would  be 
limited  to  $240  million  and  an  additional 
$168  million  would  be  available  for  sup- 
plemental grants  for  federally  assisted 
public  facilities  through  1973. 

This  new  far-reaching  program  will 
go  a  long  way  at  providing  the  assistance 
that  is  needed  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  new  cities  and  new  com- 
munities all  over  this  coimtry.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Member  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  ,  for  his  long  and  hard 
work  at  developing  this  innovative  and 
far-sighted  program. 

MORTGAGE    CREDIT 

Title  n  of  H.R.  19436  would  extend 
all  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion's programs  to  October  1,  1971,  ex- 
cept for  sections  235  and  236,  and  rent 
supplements  would  be  extended  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1973.  We  have  authorized  over  a 
4-year  period  $530  million  each  for  sec- 
tions 235  and  236  programs,  and  $235 
million  for  rent  supplements.  This  title 
would  also  authorize  the  use  of  dormi- 
tory-type     housing — shared      facilities 


housing — under  the  236  rental  housing 
program  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

There  Is  also  a  provision  in  this  title 
which  would  permit  section  236  rental 
assistance  payments  for  rental  or  coop- 
erative housing  projects  financed  under 
a  State  or  local  program,  even  if  they 
were  started  before  the  passage  of  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  This  provision  seeks  to 
aid  those  States  who  have  taken  the 
Initiative  in  providing  housing  assistance 
for  their  citizens. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  title  which 
would  amend  section  242  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase  from  $25  million 
to  $50  million,  the  maximum  insurable 
mortgage  amount  covering  a  hospital. 

A  very  important  section  of  this  title, 
I  believe.  Is  the  provision  which  would 
direct  moneys  that  are  in  the  various 
Insurance  and  reserve  funds  relating  to 
the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  operations 
that  are  not  needed  for  current  opera- 
tions be  invested  to  the  maximimi  extent 
feasible  in  bonds  or  other  obligations,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to  support 
directly  the  residential  mortgage  market. 
We  have  already  taken  action  here  in  the 
House  on  a  similar  bill  which  would  make 
use  of  the  reserve  funds  of  the  veterans 
life  insurance  program  to  be  Invested  In 
VA  mortgages. 

URBAN  RENEWAL   AND   HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Title  HI  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
amount  of  grant  funds  available  for  ur- 
ban renewal  and  other  activities  by  $3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  would  also 
reserve  not  less  than  35  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  renewal  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program. 

This  title  would  also  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  anniial  contribution  con- 
tracts under  the  public  housing  program 
by  a  $150  million  upon  enactment,  by  $75 
milhon  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $300  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $350  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  There  are  no  funds  at 
the  present  time  available  for  the  public 
housing  annual  contribution  contracts. 
I  have  been  receiving  inquiries  from 
many  members  regarding  tiie  need  for 
this  additional  $150  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  title  that 
would  require  at  least  30  percent  public 
housing  units  with  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill  and  subsequent  bills  shall  be 
units  in  private  dwellings  leased  under 
the  section  23  leased  housing  program. 
This  important  provision  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
WiDNALL)  and  has  my  strong  support. 

Finally,  this  title  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ui'ban  Develop- 
ment to  provide  financial  a.sslstance  for 
dormitory-type  housing— shared  facil- 
ities housing— under  the  public  housing 
program. 

MODEL  CTTIE3  AND  METROPOLITAN  DEVELOPMENT 

This  title  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $500  million  in  grant  authority 
for  the  model  cities  program  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  To  date,  some  150  cities  have 
been  selected  for  model  cities  assistance, 
and  this  authorization  seeks  to  pronde 
them  the  assistance  that  was  promised 
in  the  1966  Housing  Act.  There  Is  also 
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additional  authorizations  for  the  com- 
prehensive planning  program — $30  mil- 
lion— the  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties program — $500  million — and  the 
neighborhood  facilities  program — $50 
million — for  fiscal  year  1972. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  OPEN-SPACE   LAND   PROCRAM.S 

This  title  would  rewrite  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  consolidate 
and  improve  the  HUD  programs  that  as- 
sist in  the  acquisition  of  open-space  land, 
urban  beautification,  and  historic  pres- 
ervation. This  provision  was  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

This  title  would  coiisolidate  and  im- 
prove the  numerous  HUD  authorities 
which  establish  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs.  This  provision  would 
substitute  a  single  general  authorization 
for  many  of  these  separate,  confusing, 
and  frequently  overlapping  authorities. 
This  title  was  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

URBAN  PROPERTY  INSURANCE  AND  CRIME 
INSURANCE 

•nils  provision,  which  resulted  from 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  provides 
for  the  direct  Federal  writing  of  all 
essential  property  insurance  if  first,  at 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary,  no 
basic  property  insurance  is  available,  or 
two,  if  the  premimn  rates  of  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  exceeds  the  State  manual 
rate  by  175  percent,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  be 
authorized  to  write  essential  property  in- 
surance directly.  This  coverage  would 
be  limited  to  $25  thousand  on  a  single- 
family  structure,  and  a  million  dollars 
on  manufacturing  and  commercial 
structures.  Colleges  and  universities 
would  be  eligible  for  this  direct  Federal 
writing  of  basic  property  insurance. 

Another  provision  of  this  title  would 
set  up  within  the  Federal  Insixrance  Ad- 
ministration in  HUD  an  office  of  review 
and  compliance  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  operation  of  this  new  program  and 
the  operation  of  the  State  FAIR  plans 
are  operating  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  new  title. 

RURAL  HOUSING 

This  title  would  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  V  of  the  Hoiosing  Act  of  1949 
to  make  more  effective  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  domestic  farm  labor  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  grant  under  the  sec- 
tion 516  program  from  66=3  percent  to 
90  percent  of  total  cost  development. 

This  title  would  also  raise  the  dollar 
limitations  on  special  loans  for  minor 
improvements  under  the  section  504  pro- 
gram. This  provision  would  increase 
$1,500  to  $2,500  the  amount  of  loans 
that  can  be  made  for  home  improve- 
ments. This  limit  may  be  raised  to  $3,- 
500  where  the  repairs  are  needed  to  bring 
the  dwelling  up  to  acceptable  levels  of 
living. 

There  is  a  provision  In  this  title  that 
would  raise  the  maximimi  size  of  the 
rural  rental  housing  loans  from  $300 
thousand  to  $500  thousand. 
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Finally,  this  title  would  authorize  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
itf  programs  available  to  those  towns 
with  populations  up  to  10,000,  an  increase 
over  the  present  population  limit  of 
5,500. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

This  title  contains  numerous  miscel- 
laneous amendments  to  the  bill.  A  pro- 
vision is  included  that  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  provide,  or  to  guarantee  any 
bid  payment  or  performance  bond  ap- 
plied for,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  a  construc- 
tion conti-actor.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  make  an  appropriate 
charge  for  such  a  guarantee,  and  estab- 
lish the  terms  and  conditions  in  con- 
nection with  this  program. 

This  provision  attempts  to  aid  the 
new,  small,  or  minority  owned  contract- 
ing firms  in  the  construction  industry  by 
providing  them  with  required  surety 
bonds. 

This  title  also  contains  a  provision  to 
consolidate  the  various  HUD  programs 
dealing  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
with  respect  to  housing  for  low-Income 
families,  and  place  these  programs  imder 
a  single  statutory  heading. 

A  number  of  savings  and  loan  amend- 
ments are  included  in  this  title.  Among 
them  is  a  provision  to  give  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the  same  regu- 
latory and  supervisory  power  and  func- 
tions with  respect  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  doing  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  it  presently  has 
with  respect  to  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Another  provision  would  increase 
from  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  assets 
the  amount  that  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  may  invest  in  multiple 
family  housing,  and  would  also  Increase 
from  1  year  to  5  years  the  maturity  on 
advances  which  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  advance  to  member  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Another  important 
savings  and  loan  provision  Is  the  one 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
which  provides  general  authority  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  reg- 
ulate the  situations  In  which  confilct  of 
interest  most  frequently  appear,  or  are 
likely  to  appear.  The  regulatory  provi- 
sions under  this  section  is  limited,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  applies  only  to  the  rela- 
tionships and  transactions  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  the  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  big  and  com- 
plex bill,  and  is  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency's  actions  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  our  national  housing  goals. 
It  is  a  good  strong  bill  which  embraces 
considerable  foresight  on  the  problems 
that  we  as  a  nation  will  experience  In 
the  coming  decade.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
19436,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  Is  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  would  authorize  a  significant 
new  community  development  program 
and  a  vehicle  for  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  national  urban  growth  policy; 
necessary    extensions    and    additional 


funding  authorizations  for  existing  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment— HUD — programs;  and  an  im- 
portant new  program  of  direct  Federal 
writing  of  essential  property  insurance, 
including  insurance  against  the  risks  of 
crime,  where  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry cannot  meet  the  needs  of  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen. 

As  usual,  this  legislation  is  a  product 
of  meaningful  compromise  and  coopera- 
tion by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  of  New  Jersey,  has  again  taken  a 
major  leadership  role  in  the  development 
of  the  bill.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  by 
several  of  his  party's  members  on  the 
subcommittee.  I  commend  Mr.  Widnall 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  constructive 
efforts  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
fioor. 

On  the  majority  side,  Mr.  Ashley  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia  played  key 
roles  in  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion. As  Members  know,  title  I  of  the  bill, 
which  contains  provisions  dealing  with 
urban  growth  and  new  community  de- 
velopment. Is  essentially  a  product  of  Mr. 
Ashley's  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Ur- 
ban Growth  which  conducted  nearly  2 
years  of  hearings  in  this  important  area. 
Of  course,  the  recommendations  of  that 
subcommittee  have  been  modified 
through  the  legislative  process;  however, 
the  provisions  of  title  I,  passed  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  by  the  Senate, 
stand  as  solid  evidence  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  Mr.  Ashley  and  his  ad  hoc 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Moorhead  is  responsible  for  two 
important  provisions  of  the  bill:  namely, 
those  dealing  with  the  financing  of  dor- 
mitory-type housing  under  the  susbidized 
housing  programs  and  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  availability  of  surety 
bonds  for  minority  contractors.  Mr. 
Stephens  contributed  importantly  to  the 
provisions  dealing  with  improving  and 
strengthening  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  to  commend,  also,  Mr.  Patman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  for 
his  prompt  action  in  facilitating  the 
adoption  of  the  legislation  by  the  full 
committee  and  for  his  general  leadership 
role  In  developing  a  strong  national  com- 
mitment to  our  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs.  In  addition,  many 
Members  will  join  in  applauding  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illinois,  who  has 
led  in  the  effort  to  provide  the  Nation's 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen  with 
adequate  insurance  protection  against 
the  risk  of  crime  and  other  hazards  to 
property  in  our  uiban  areas. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS   OF   THE   BILL 

TITLE  I URBAN  GROWTH    AND  NEW  COMMCJOTT 

DEVELOPMENT 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  create  a 
Council  OTi  Urban  Growth  to  develop  a 
national  urban  growth  policy  and  to  ad- 
vise the  President  on  urban  grrowth 
probems.  This  council,  which  would  con- 
sist of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  Senate  approval,  has 
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become  a  matter  of  substantial  contro- 
versy. The  administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  take  the  view  that  the  Congress 
should  not  attempt  to  organize  the  Pres- 
ident's household;  that  there  is  already  a 
proliferation  of  Presidentially  appointed 
councils  and  commissions;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Congress  should  simply 
authorize  the  President  to  develop  an 
urban  growth  policy  and  permit  him  to 
call  on  various  elements  within  his 
Executive  Office  to  carry  out  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  dispute  was  resolved  by  the  com- 
mittee only  after  full  and  knowledgeable 
debate,  and  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  were  sustained  by  a  2-to-l 
margin.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee position  is  the  correct  one.  A 
Presidentially  appointed  council  will 
have  greater  influence  and  impact 
throughout  the  executive  branch.  Like 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  the  face  of  similar  administration 
protests,  such  a  council  would  assure  a 
continuing  concern  with  the  multi- 
faceted  problems  involved  in  encourag- 
ing more  rational  and  orderly  growth. 
It  could  carry  out  more  effectively  the 
crucially  important  task  of  evaluating 
overall  Federal  efforts  which  have  an 
impact  on  that  growth.  And  furthermore, 
it  would  be  able  to  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts in  this  important  sphere  without 
utilizing  both  time  and  staff  on  other 
areas  of  executive  branch  activity. 

The  argument  that  has  been  drawn 
concerning  the  multidisciphne  nature  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
as  opposed  to  the  relatively  narrow  focus 
of  urban  growth  and  development,  is  a 
misleading  one.  Establishment  of  an 
Urban  Growth  Council  does  not  require 
that  the  Council's  activities  overlap  in 
any  way  those  of  other  units  in  the  exec- 
utive branch.  The  committee  fully  ex- 
pects the  Council  to  make  use  of  data 
concerning  population  projections,  eco- 
nomic analyses,  and  development  policies 
which  are  developed  by  other  executive 
branch  units.  The  Council  should  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  analyses  of  those 
Federal,  State,  and  local  actions  which 
have  produced  our  disorderly  and  inef- 
ficient development  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  action  in  these  areas. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  committee  p>osition.  The  Urban 
Growth  Coimcil  is  needed,  and  needed 
now,  if  the  coimtry  is  to  avoid  countless 
repetitions  of  the  horrors  of  existing  de- 
velopment policies. 

Title  I  would  also  establish  a  Commu- 
nity Envelopment  Corporation — within 
HUD — to  administer  a  new  and  ex- 
panded program  of  assistance  for  the 
development  of  new  communities.  This 
Corporation  would  provide  planning  and 
financial  assistance  to  publicly  sponsored 
and  private  new  conmiunity  develop- 
ments. Both  public  and  private  develop- 
ers would  receive  Federal  guarantees  of 
their  obligations  for  land  acquisition  and 
development — 100  percent  guarantees  for 
public  developers  and  up  to  80  percent 
of  land  value  and  90  percent  of  improve- 
ments for  private  developers.  In  the  case 
of  public  developers,  guarantees  would  be 
marte  only  where  their  borrowing  was 


not  tax  exempt;  in  such  cases  the  Cor- 
poration would  provide  grant  assistance 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
market  interest  rate  on  the  obligation — 
with  the  benefit  of  the  guarantee — and 
the  probable  tax  exempt  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, both  public  and  private  developers 
would  receive  loans  to  cover  their  inter- 
est payments  for  up  to  15  years,  as 
needed,  until  land  sales  are  sufficient  in 
volimie  to  permit  repayment  without  as- 
sistance. 

I  wish  to  stress  several  important  points 
concerning  these  provisions.  The  Federal 
Government  has  had  a  new  community 
development  program  since  1966,  when  a 
modest  mortgage  insurance  program  was 
adopted  in  the  1966  housing  legislation. 
That  program  failed  to  offer  adequate  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  private  new  com- 
munity developers,  and  the  lack  of  ac- 
tivity under  the  1966  provisions  resulted 
in  a  new  and  expanded  program  in  1968. 
The  1968  Housing  Act  established  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  guarantees  of  the  bor- 
rowings of  private  developers,  and  It  was 
hoped  that  this  new  type  of  financing 
would  encourage  and  stimulate  a  solid 
impetus  toward  the  development  of  a 
national  new  town  program. 

The  1968  act  simply  has  not  worked. 
Private  developers  need  more  than  ade- 
quate long-term  financing;  they  need 
financing  which  is  geared  to  the  intricate 
cash  fiow  problems  that  characterize 
large  scale  new  town  undertakings.  Ex- 
penditures for  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment are  extraordinarily  heavy 
during  the  early  years  of  projects  and 
little  or  no  cash  is  received  from  the  sale 
of  improved  building  lots.  As  a  result, 
developers  are  simply  imable  to  meet  an- 
nual debt  service  requirements  in  these 
early  years.  To  solve  this  basic  financing 
problem,  the  committee  bill  authorizes 
the  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  make  direct  loans  to  developers  to 
cover  the  interest  due  on  their  guaran- 
teed obligations  for  a  period  of  up  to 
15  years  until  land  sales — for  homebuild- 
ing  and  the  construction  of  commercial 
facilities — are  sufficient  in  volume  to  per- 
mit repajTnent  without  such  sissistance. 
Repayment  of  these  HUD  loans  to  the 
Corporation  would  be  deferred  until  the 
development  was  well  advanced  and  the 
land  marketing  program  was  providing 
an  adequate  cash  flow  to  the  developer. 
The  loans  would,  of  course,  be  repaid 
with  interest.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  new  form  of  assistance 
will  enable  us  finally  to  launch  an  effec- 
tive new  community  program. 

Title  I  also  provides  a  dual  approach 
for  the  develoiMnent  of  needed  public 
facilities  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  and  airport  facili- 
ties. The  developer  would  have  the  option 
of  financing  these  facilities  through 
guaranteed  private  financing,  or  through 
the  supplemental  grant  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  1968  Act  and  greatly  ex- 
panded in  this  bill.  From  fimds  appro- 
priated to  HUD,  grants  of  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  total  development  cost  could  be 
made  to  the  public  body  providing  a 
facility  under  any  of  14  Federally  as- 
sisted infrastructure  programs.  The 
total  Federal  contribution  with  respect 
to  any  one  facility  could  not  exceed  80 
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percent  of  cost.  In  all  likelihood,  develop, 
ers  would  first  attempt  to  finance  needed 
public  facilities  through  the  Federal 
grant  programs,  which  generally  provide 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  funds  needed 
for  development.  Howevft-.  where  those 
grant  funds  are  unavailable  due  to  ex- 
haustion of  appropriations  or  inadequate 
authorizations,  the  developer  would  be 
free  to  finance  those  facilities  through 
guaranteed  obligations. 

These  provisions  are  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  new  community. 
Many  new  communities  initiated 
throughout  the  country  have  floundered 
because  of  the  lack  of  financing — either 
through  Federal  grants  or  in  the  private 
capital  markets — for  public  facilities, 
without  which  private  development  is 
virtually  impossible.  These  provisions 
provide  a  flexible  approach  which  should 
facilitate  the  construction  of  needed 
public  facilities. 

Title  I  also  makes  an  important  change 
in  the  operation  of  the  urban  renewal 
program,  the  principal  tool  for  rebuild- 
ing and  reshaping  our  cities.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  in  order  for  a  city  to  undertake 
an  urban  renewal  project  in  a  particular 
area,  it  must  make  a  finding  that  the 
land  involved  is  slum  and  blighted 
within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of  the  1949 
Housing  Act.  However,  in  recent  years, 
cities  have  been  stymied  by  this  require- 
ment since  many  areas  within  their 
boundaries  are  in  desperate  need  of  rede- 
velopment even  though  the  land  does  not 
qualify  technically  as  slum  and  blighted 
land. 

The  bill  would  make  eligible  for  urban 
renewal  treatment  land  which  is  vacant 
or  economically  imderutilized  and  which 
could  be  developed  for  housing  and  other 
uses — Including  schools,  hospitals,  parks, 
or  other  public  facilities — which  are  as- 
sociated with  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  These  provisions 
would  enable  cities  tc  obtain  additional 
badly  needed  sites  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  projects  without  the  necessity  to 
bulldoze  existing  structures,  a  process 
which  often  produces  massive  problems 
of  relocation.  These  provisions  would  en- 
able all  cities  to  undertake  developments 
similar  to  the  National  Training  School 
site  development  in  V/ashington,  D.C., 
where  hundreds  of  acres  of  city  land  have 
been  made  ivailable  for  an  impressive 
new  town-in-town  project.  They  would 
also  make  possible  a  greater  number  of 
job  opportunities  quickly  in  connection 
with  renewal  projects  by  avoiding  the 
long  delays  which  have  characterized 
renewal  in  our  major  cities. 

Finally,  this  title  would  provide  HUD 
grants  to  State  and  Iccal  public  bodies 
to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  interests  in  undeveloped  or  pre- 
dominately undeveloped  land  which,  if 
withheld  from  commercial,  industrial 
and  residential  development,  would  sig- 
nificantly help  in  guiding  desirable  pat- 
terns of  urban  growth.  This  new  grant 
program  would  be  part  of  the  open  space 
land  program  imder  -vhich  land  is  now 
acquired  for  recreational  and  park  facil- 
ities. These  provisions  are  again  ex- 
tremely important  since  they  would  en- 
able States  and  cities  to  take  an  active 
role  in  guiding  development  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 
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Title  n  would  extend  all  FHA  pro- 
grams to  October  1,  1971,  except  for  the 
three  principal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams: the  section  235  homeownership 
assistance  program,  the  section  236  ren- 
tal assistance  program,  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  These  programs  would 
be  extended  uo  October  1,  1973,  with  the 
foUowinf;  increases  in  authorization: 

PROGRAM 
(In  millionsl 


Fiscal  year— 


1971       1972       1973 


1974 


t^m  >25         «30         225  250 

sJciae"""' '25         «30         225  250 

Rent  supplements 80  85  90 

1 J125  000,000  authorized  by  existing  law. 
|}170]000,000  authorized  by  existing  law. 

The  administration  bill  (HJl.  16643) 
contained  open-end  authorizations  for 
these  programs,  rather  than  any  specific 
dollar  amounts.  On  April  27,  I  asked 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary Romney  to  indicate  to  me  the  fund- 
ing authorizations  needed  for  fiscal  years 
1972, 1973,  and  1974  for  the  four  housing 
subsidy  programs  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  national  housing  goals  could  be  met 
with  respect  to  miits  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  Secretary  Romney 
responded  on  May  12  with  the  following 
figures: 

PROGRAIVI 
|ln  millionsl 


Fiscal  year— 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Sec.  235 

200 

200 

57 

240 

TOO 

Sec.  236  

7?S 

Rent  supplement... 

7S 

Public  housing . 

220 

son 

He  indicated,  however,  that  "no  provi- 
sion was  made  in  the  estimate  for  infla- 
tion, changes  in  other  economic  condi- 
tions, or  administration  priorities,"  and 
that  "it  was  assumed  that  the  Congress, 
in  extending  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Department's  programs,  would  at 
the  same  time  reenact  all  unappropriated 
authorizations." 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  In- 
creased the  Secretary's  recommendations 
modestly  to  take  into  account  expected 
Inflation  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
The  committee  believes  that  these 
amounts  are  absolutely  essential  in  order 
to  enable  these  programs  to  continue 
serving  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies at  a  time  when  increased  construc- 
tion, land,  and  financing  costs  are 
placing  heavy  burdens  on  our  national 
housing  effort. 

Title  II  would  also  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  dormitory-type  housing 
projects  under  the  section  236  and  rent 
supplement  programs  in  order  to  serve  a 
critical  and  unmet  need  for  a  special  kind 
of  housing  to  accommodate  displaced 
low-income  single  persons  under  62  years 
of  age.  Because  they  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  assist  families,  the  elderly,  and 
the  handicapped,  existing  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  do  not  adequately  serve  this 
single   population.    This    program    can 


serve  a  vital  fimction  as  a  relocation  re- 
source in  connection  with  numerous  cen- 
tral city  urban  renewal  projects.  In 
many  cities,  redevelopment  ofBcials  are 
finding  that  numerous  single  nonelderly 
individuals  are  unable  to  find  adequate 
housing  containing  facilities  for  common 
dining  halls,  kitchens,  and  other  shared 
facilities.  Often  these  individuals  prefer 
not  to  live  in  self-contained  apartment 
units  since  they  are  unaccustomed  to 
cooking  their  own  meals.  They  would 
prefer  to  eat  in  common  dining  halls. 
Structures  with  such  common  facilities 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  per- 
unit  costs,  and  thereby  meet  the  needs 
of  such  individuals  economically  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

The  bill  also  permits  HUD  to  increase 
the  per-\mit  cost  ceilings  imder  its  sub- 
sidized multifamily  programs — sections 
221(d)(3),  236,  and  rent  supplements — 
by  up  to  20  percent  where  necessary  to 
meet  increased  construction  costs.  As 
members  know,  the  record  infiation  of 
the  past  2  years  continues  to  jeopardize 
the  successful  completion  of  many  proj- 
ects designed  to  serve  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  However,  the 
committee  recognizes  that  construction 
costs  fluctuate  greatly  from  area  to  area, 
and  that  local  cost  factors  require  flex- 
ibility in  administration  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  provision  contains 
that  flexibility:  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  increase  cost  limitations  in 
those  areas  where  the  existing  limitations 
threaten  the  completion  of  multifamily 
projects.  The  committee  intends  that  the 
Secretary  exercise  this  discretion  with 
the  utmost  care  and  establish  limits 
which  meet  with  as  great  precision  as 
possible  the  specific  requirements  of  each 
housing  market  area.  Increases  should  be 
allowed  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  projects  in  the  particular 
housing  market  area.  Similar  authority 
is  provided  the  Secretary  in  title  in  of 
this  bill  for  the  public  housing  program. 

Title  II  also  contains  two  important 
provisions  dealing  with  the  section  235 
homeownership  assistance  program. 
First,  it  would  pernoit  up  to  30  percent  of 
section  235  payments  to  be  used  for 
existing  housing,  thus  continuing  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  through  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  committee  \irges  the  use 
of  this  authority  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Widespread  reports 
of  the  poor  quaUty  of  existing  homes 
being  subsidized  under  tliis  authority 
threaten  the  continuation  of  the  section 
235  program.  The  abuses  foimd  by  com- 
mittee staff  and  reports  of  abuses 
throughout  the  country  are  being  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  committee. 
Much  stricter  inspection  procedures  are 
absolutely  essential  if  this  program  is  to 
serve  its  objectives;  FHA  personnel  need 
to  be  constantly  urged  to  understand 
that  this  program  serves  a  vital  social 
purpose  which  is  betrayed  when  inade- 
quate inspections  of  the  quality  of  homes 
result  in  an  utter  Isick  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  government  to  help  low- 
income  homeowners  effectively. 

Second,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  section  235  funds  to  help  finance  hous- 
ing for  families  which  are  eligible  for 
FHA  section  203(b)  unsubsidized  mort- 


gages which  do  not  exceed  the  median 
mortgage  insiu-ed  by  FHA  under  the  203 
(b)  program  during  the  most  recent 
3 -month  period.  This  administrative 
control  is  needed  to  prevent  the  use  of 
subsidy  funds  where  they  are  not  really 
required  because  of  the  availability  of 
adequate  housing  in  a  price  range  that 
can  be  afforded  by  a  family  whose  income 
is  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  section 
235  and  who  is  able  to  meet  the  required 
mortgage  payments  without  a  subsidy. 

TITLE    in tTRBAN    RENEWAL    AND    HOUSING 

ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  would  authorize  an 
additional  $3  billion  for  urban  renewal 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  would 
continue  a  provision  of  existing  law 
which  reserves  not  less  than  35  percent 
of  funds  available  for  renewal  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1972  for  neighborhood  de- 
velopment programs. 

This  additional  authorization  is  needed 
in  communities  of  all  sizes  across  the  Na- 
tion which  have  pending  applications  for 
urban  renewal  funds.  At  the  start  of 
fiscal  year  1971.  the  backlog  of  unfunded 
applications  totaled  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion, and  new  applications  were  coming 
in  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion per  month.  The  inordinately  long 
waiting  periods  now  confronting  hun- 
dreds of  communities  applying  for  re- 
newal funds  raise  important  questions 
concerning  the  Congress'  commitment 
to  renewing  and  rebuilding  our  urban 
areas.  The  delays  of  1.  2,  and  even  3 
years  before  applications  can  be  ap- 
proved by  HUD  result  in  a  general  lack 
of  faith  in  Government  promises  and,  in 
a  practical  way,  produce  havoc  with  local 
budgeting  and  financing  plans.  For  ex- 
ample, a  city  which  applies  for  renewal 
funds  in  January  1971,  and  as  part  of  its 
financing  plan  intends  to  construct  a 
school  as  part  of  its  local  one-third  share, 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  required  to  wait 
more  than  3  years  before  adequate  funds 
are  available  to  permit  approval  of  its 
application.  Since  the  urban  renewal  law 
provides  that,  in  order  to  receive  credit 
for  its  school  expenditures,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  school  building  must  com- 
mence within  3  years  of  the  approval  of 
the  renewal  application,  this  city  is  likely 
to  lose  that  credit  and  be  forced  to  raise 
the  needed  matching  funds  from  other 
sources.  This  situation  is  all  too  common 
in  the  renewal  program  and  members  an- 
nually submit  special  legislative  provi- 
sions to  the  committee  to  waive  the 
3 -year  rule  for  their  cities. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  tlie 
passage  of  special  legislation  waiving  es- 
sentially sound  provisions  of  law.  The 
answer  is  an  adequately  funded  urban 
renewal  program  which  satisfies  legiti- 
mate urban  needs  without  producing  the 
haphazard  and  unfair  results  inevitable 
in  an  underfunded  program. 

Title  in  increases  the  authorization  for 
annual  contribution  contracts  under  the 
public  housing  program  by  $150  million 
upon  enactment,  by  $275  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  by  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 

1973.  and  by  $350  million  in  fiscal  year 

1974.  The  public  housing  program  has 
come  to  a  virtual  halt  in  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Existing  author- 
ization has  been  completely  reserved  and 
no  new  applications  are  being  acted  on 
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by  HUD.  The  $150  million  additional  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1971  will  en- 
able the  Department  to  resume  process- 
ing applications  and  meet  the  severe 
housing  needs  of  our  lowest  income 
citizens. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  at  least 
30  percent  of  public  housing  units  placed 
under  contract  with  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill — and  subsequent  acts — shall  be 
imits  in  private  dwellings  leased  under 
tiie  section  23  program.  In  inflationary 
periods,  when  land,  construction,  and  fi- 
nancing costs  are  heaviest,  the  section  23 
leasing  program  can  provide  a  useful  tool 
for  obtaining  quickly  an  adetjuate  nimi- 
ber  of  units  for  low-income  families. 
Smce  its  inception  in  1965.  many  public 
housing  authorities  have  made  excellent 
use  of  this  program  while  facing  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  locating  adequate  sites 
for  conventional  construction  projects. 
Requiring  at  least  30  percent  of  all  public 
hoiising  units  to  be  provided  through  the 
leasing  program  will  assure  that  units  for 
low-income  families  will  continue  to  be 
provided  in  communities  which  cannot, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  proceed  with 
conventional  construction  projects. 

However,  as  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  existing  housing  under 
the  section  235  program,  the  committee 
would  caution  the  Secretary  to  use  this 
authority  carefully.  Not  all  communities 
face  problems  of  obtaining  adequate 
sites.  The  leasing  program  should  be  used 
primarily  in  areas  with  relatively  high 
vacancy  rates  and  in  which  new  con- 
struction Is  imlikely  to  take  place  in  suf- 
ficient volume.  There  is  still  a  need  for 
increasing  the  housing  stock  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  through  con- 
ventional construction  and  the  Tximkey 
method. 

TITXE    IV — MODEL    CTT1X3    AND    METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT     PROOBAMS 

Title  rv  provides  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  model 
cities  program — $500  million — the  com- 
prehensive urbam  planning  program — 
$30  million — the  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities program — $500  million — and  the 
neighborhood  facilities  program — $50 
miUion.  Together  with  available  imused 
authorizations  which  would  be  extended 
by  the  bill,  the  additional  amounts  would 
enable  these  programs  to  operate  at 
moderately  increased  program  levels. 
The  funds  are  badly  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  number  of  applica- 
tions for  aid  fiowing  into  HUD. 

The  provision  of  an  additional  $500 
million  for  the  model  cities  program  is 
made  with  full  recognition  of  the  avail- 
ability of  approximately  $835  million  in 
unused  authorization  for  this  program. 
Although  the  program  has  been  extreme- 
ly slow  in  starting — due  both  to  local  or- 
ganizational and  planning  problems  and 
changing  and  often  uncertain  HUD 
guidelines  and  emphases — as  of  Septem- 
ber 1970,  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
cities  involved  in  the  program  had  ini- 
tiated their  first  or  second  action  years, 
and  more  were  nearing  completion  of  the 
planning  phase.  It  is  likely  that  during 
fiscal  year  1972  nearly  all  150  cities  will 
be  embarked  on  action  programs,  and, 
accordingly,    the    demand    for    supple- 


mental grant  funds  will  far  exceed  pre- 
sent levels.  The  availability  of  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  for  supplemental 
grant  funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  will  per- 
mit the  administration  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  150 
model  cities. 

TITLE    V CONSOLIDATION    OF    OPEN-SPACE    LAND 

PROGRAMS 

Title  V  would  consolidate  and  improve 
the  administration  of  three  important 
HUD  programs  which  assist  localities  in 
the  acquisition  of  open-space  land,  ur- 
ban beautiflcation,  and  historic  preser- 
vation. It  woud  rewrite  title  Vn  of  the 
1961  Housing  Act  to  combine  four  sep- 
arate but  related  grant  programs  into 
one  basic  grant  authority  with  a  single 
grant  formula  and  consistent  program 
requirements.  Under  the  consolidated 
program,  grants  would  be  available  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  to  help 
finance:  first,  the  acquisition  of  title  to, 
or  other  interest  In,  open-space  land  in 
urban  areas,  and  second,  the  develop- 
ment of  open-space  or  other  land  in  ur- 
ban areas  for  open-space  uses. 

Although  the  rewrite  of  the  open-space 
land  programs  is  essentially  a  technical 
and  administrative  consolidation,  there 
would  be  two  substantive  changes  in  ex- 
isting law.  First,  the  consohdated  title 
would  remove  the  present  limitation  of 
assistance  to  the  acqiisition  of  "perma- 
nent" interests  in  open-space  land.  This 
would  permit  localities  to  acquire  leases 
or  other  less-than-permanent  Interests 
for  shorter  periods  of  time  which  are 
often  more  appropriate  for  intended 
open-space  uses.  Acquisition  of  less- 
than-permanent  interests  would  in  many 
cases  be  far  more  economical  as  well. 
Second,  the  consolidated  title  would  re- 
move the  present  restriction  which  lim- 
its grants  for  the  development  of  open- 
space  land  to  lands  acquired  with  HUD 
open-space  land  grant  assistance.  Re- 
moval of  this  restriction  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  localities  to  serve 
their  open-s|>ace  needs. 

The  consolidation  of  the  open-space 
land  programs,  together  with  the  con- 
solidation of  HUD'S  research  and  tech- 
nology authorities — in  title  VI  of  the 
bill — represent  flrst  steps  in  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  to  simplify  and  improve 
the  operation  of  all  HUD  programs. 
These  consolidations  were  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  only  slightly 
modified  by  the  committee.  The  admin- 
istration is  to  be  commended  for  its  ef- 
forts and  urged  to  suggest  further  such 
improvements. 

TITLE    VI RESEARCH    AITO   TECHNOLOOT 

Title  VI  would  consolidate  and  im- 
prove, in  essentially  the  same  manner 
as  the  previous  title,  a  wide  variety  of 
separate  research  authorizations  enacted 
since  1948.  In  their  place  it  would  sub- 
stitute a  single,  general  authorization 
under  which  the  HUD  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  "under- 
take such  programs  of  research,  studies, 
testing,  and  demonstrations  relating  ^o 
the  mission  and  programs  of  the  De- 
partment as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate." 

This  extremely  broad  and  flexible  re- 
search authority  should  enable  the  De- 
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partment  to  design  and  implement  a 
truly  comprehensive  research  program 
into  all  facets  of  housing  and  urban 
problems.  Testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee by  administration  wltne.sses  contin- 
ually calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  up- 
to-date  data  and  information  relating 
to  the  Nation's  housing  needs  and  re- 
sources and  urban  development  trends 
Accordingly,  I  would  urge  the  Depart- 
ment to  avoid  unduly  concentrating  its 
research  efforts  on  major  "hardware" 
programs,  at  the  expense  of  badly  needed 
"software"  research  into  housing  data, 
statistics,  and  program  analyses. 

TITLE  vn THE   URBAN   PROPERTY    PROTECTION 

AND   REINSmtANCE    AMENDMENTS 

Title  VII  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
existing  HUD  program  which  provides 

fair  access  to  insurance  requirements 

FAIR — for  urban  residents,  and  expands 
HUD's  activity  to  include  the  direct  writ- 
ing of  standard  lines  of  property  insur- 
ance where  private  insurance  Is  available 
only  at  unreasonable  premium  rates. 
These  amendments  are  the  result  of 
three  subcommittee  hearings — in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Chicago — on  the  oper- 
ation and  effectiveness  of  the  1968  ur- 
ban property  protection  and  reinsurance 
program,  which  the  committee  believes 
has  not  provided  the  adequate  insurance 
coverage  intended  by  the  Congress. 

HUD  would  be  authorized  to  offer 
standard  lines  of  property  insurance- 
including  insurance  against  the  risks  of 
crime — whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  serious  imavailability  prob- 
lem exists  which  is  not  being  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  It  provides  for  direct  Fed- 
eral writing  if  insurance  rates  in  the  pri- 
vate market  exceed  175  percent  of  the 
applicable  manual  rate  established  by 
the  State  insurance  regulatory  body. 
HUD  would  establish  rates  for  its  insur- 
ance at  less  than  175  percent  of  the  man- 
ual rate,  with  coverage  limited  to  $25,000 
on  single-family  structures  and  $1  mil- 
lion on  manufacturing  or  commercial 
structures.  Of  course,  no  Federal  policy 
could  be  written  if  HUD  determines  that 
the  property  is  uninsurable,  or  if  the 
State  insurance  commissioner  can  justify 
the  prevailing  higher  rates. 

Title  VII  would  also,  first,  require  that 
FAIR  plans  offer  burglary  and  theft  in- 
surance, vandalism  and  malicious  mis- 
chief Insurance,  and  coverage  during 
construction  and  rehabilitation;  second, 
authorize  HUD  to  reinsure  losses  during 
construction  or  rehabilitation  in  the 
same  manner  as  now  provided  for  riot 
and  civil  disorder  losses;  and  third,  elim- 
inate the  present  requirement  that 
States  share  in  payment  of  excess  riot 
losses  incurred  by  HUD.  These  and  other 
minor  amendments  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  present  FAIR  plan  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE  vm RURAL  HOUSING 

Title  vm  would  make  various  amend- 
ments to  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  the  law  governing  the  rural  hous- 
ing programs  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration-  FmHA. 

First,  it  would  liberaUze  the  existing 
housing  program  for  domestic  farm  la- 
bor by  Increasing  the  amount  of  grants 
for  domestic  farm  labor  housing  projects 
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from  two-thirds  to  90  percent  of  project 
cost;  making  nonprofit  organizations  of 
farmworkei-s  eligible  for  such  grants; 
and  making  loans  and  grants  available  to 
cover  the  purchase  of  household  furnish- 
ings. Second,  it  would  increase  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500  the  amount  of  loans  for 
minor  household  improvements,  with  a 
further  limit  of  $3,500  in  the  case  of  ma- 
jor water  supply  or  plumbing  facilities. 
Tliird,  it  would  increase  from  $300,000  to 
$500,000  the  Umit  on  loans  for  rental 
housing. 

And  fourth,  the  title  would  authorize 
the  FmHA  to  make  rural  housing  loans 
in  towns  with  populations  of  up  to  10,000, 
rather  than  the  5,500  population  limit  in 
existing  law.  This  provision  was  con- 
tained in  the  1969  housing  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  but  was  deleted  in  conference. 
At  that  time,  the  conferees  directed  the 
Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Agriculture  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  jurisdictional  areas  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  and  the 
FmHA;  however,  no  recommendations 
have  been  made.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  authority  for  the 
FmHA  to  make  housing  credit  services 
available  in  rural  areas  and  towns  which 
are  rural  in  character  and  have  popula- 
tions of  less  than  10,000.  The  committee 
believes  this  additional  authority  for 
FmHA  will  help  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
many  essentially  rural  towns  which  are 
not  effectively  served  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

TITLE  IX — MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  IX  contains  a  nimiber  of  impor- 
tant provisions  designed  to  improve  the 
operation  and  effectiveness  of  various 
programs  and  authorities,  including  a 
series  of  amendments  dealing  with  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Section  901  would  clarify  the  payment 
of  certain  amounts  owed  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association — FNMA — 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  aris- 
ing out  of  the  reorganization  of  FNMA 
in  1968.  This  provision,  agreed  to  by 
FNMA's  Board  of  Directors  and  officials 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  will  result 
in  a  payment  by  FNMA  of  $68  million  to 
the  Treasury.  These  funds  are  in  a  spe- 
cial status  account  in  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  released  upon  the  joint  order  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  upon 
enactment  of  this  provision. 

Section  902  would  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Secretary, 
whenever  any  such  action  is  appropriate 
and  would  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  for  section  3  of  the 
1968  Housing  Act,  to  provide  or  guar- 
antee performance  bonds  applied  for  by 
or  on  behalf  of  small  business  construc- 
tion contractors.  HUD  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  appropriate  charges  for  the 
guarantees  and  establish  other  terms  and 
conditions,  such  as  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  guarantee,  methods  of  payment,  and 
coverage  of  the  guarantee.  This  new  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  through  a  na- 
tional surety  bond  fund  and  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  available  under  title 
XII  of  the  National  Housing  Act— the 


Urban  Property  Protection  and  Reinsur- 
ance program.  In  addition,  it  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  up  to  $3  million 
annually  for  3  years  to  be  used  by  HUD 
for  providing  technical  assistance  to 
small  business   contractors. 

Section  903  would  consolidate  several 
existing  authorities  under  which  HUD 
now  provides  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  housing  for  lower 
income  f  amiUes.  It  would  place  three  pro- 
grams— section  235(e;  and237<e)  home- 
ownership  counseling  services  and  public 
housing  tenant  services  grants — imder 
the  section  106  program  of  seed  money 
loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  Federal 
housing  projects.  It  would  also  extend 
the  tenant  services  grant  program  to 
organizations  of  tenants  in  public  hous- 
ing projects  and  nonprofit,  cooperative, 
and  limited  dividend  housing  sponsors 
sponsoring  Federally  assisted  housing 
projects.  This  broad  authority  will  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  technical  assist- 
ance for  cooperative,  nonprofit,  and  lim- 
ited dividend  organizations  which  are  in- 
creasingly carrying  the  burden  of  spon- 
soring housing  projects  for  lower  income 
families. 

Tlie  committee  bill  continues  the  ten- 
ant services  program  despite  the  action 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  for  the  third  year  has  re- 
fused to  appropriate  funds  for  these 
grants.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
takes  the  position  that  adequate  author- 
ity exists  under  present  statutory  author- 
izations to  make  provision  for  these  serv- 
ices In  low-rent  public  housing  projects. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  authority 
for  tenant  services  grants  should  be  con- 
tinued until  HUD  clearly  indicates  it  will 
provide  funds  to  local  authorities 
through  the  regular  annual  contribution 
contracts  and  In  a  manner  which  will 
produce  the  efficient  delivery  of  such 
services  by  authorities. 

Sections  909  and  913  would  amend 
existing  law  relating  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  by  first,  permitting  associa- 
tions to  invest  up  to  20  percent,  rather 
than  15  percent,  of  their  assets  in  multi- 
family  housing;  second,  permitting  ad- 
vances by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  Individual  savings  and  loans 
to  have  maturities  of  up  to  5  years, 
rather  than  1  year;  third,  providing 
general  authority  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate 
specific  sltuatloios  In  which  conflicts  of 
interest  most  frequently  appear  or  are 
likely  to  appear ;  fourth,  providing  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  making  false  statements 
or  reports  In  connection  with  loans  made 
by  savings  and  loan  associations;  and 
fifth,  permitting  impledged  deposits  in 
Federal  home  loan  banks  to  be  included 
in  meeting  the  liquidity  requirements  of 
individual  savings  and  loan  associations. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  obviously 
very  comprehensive,  and  In  some  cases 
controversial.  This  Is,  of  course,  the 
usual  situation.  Housing  bills  go  to  the 
heart  of  renewing  our  cities,  filling  our 
people's  housing  needs,  and  enabling  our 
cities  to  provide  basic  public  facilities. 

The   comprehensiveness  and  cost   of 


housing  bills  places  a  great  burden  on 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  the  entire  Congress. 
In  this  cormection,  I  wish  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
has  embarked  on  a  major  review,  analy- 
sis, and  evaluation  of  all  housing  and 
urban  development  legislation  in  order 
to  enable  the  Congress  to  legislate  more 
effectively  in  this  critical  area.  This  re- 
view and  evaluation  will  take  several 
months  of  intensive  effort  by  subcom- 
mittee members.  However,  I  expect  the 
effort  to  yield  important  Insights  into 
the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  our 
programs  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  a 
more  orderly  process  of  urban  legisla- 
tion. 

The  following  material  explains  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  panels  and 
outUnes  the  subject  matter  of  each  panel: 
[Press  release  of  House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee   on   Housing   of   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Oct.  13, 
19701 
Housing  Subcommittee  Appoints  Panels  To 
Strengthen  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment  Programs    . 

Congressmen  William  A.  Barrett.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
and  William  B.  WldnaU,  the  Suboommlttee's 
ranking  minority  member,  announced  today 
the  formation  of  three  panels  of  Subcom-. 
mlttee  members  to  (1)  conduct  a  full-scale 
review  and  analysis  of  Federal  housing  and 
urban  development  programs  and  (2)  make 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  strength- 
en and  expand  these  piograms.  The  panels 
will  begin  reviewing  the  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  existing  programs  after  the  Congres- 
sional recess  ends  on  November  16,  and  then 
will  conduct  field  trips  during  which  panel 
members  will  discuss  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment problems  with  local  governmental 
ofUclals,  homeowners  and  tenants,  builders 
and  developers,  and  other  Interested  parties. 
The  panels,  which  will  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers each,  are  as  follows — 

Panel  I,  concerned  with  the  production  of 
housing,  will  be  chaired  by  Mrs.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  (D-Mo.).  It  will  consider  problems 
of  producing  housing  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  supply  of  all  housing,  and  par- 
ticularly low-cost  housing,  can  be  Increased. 
The  panel  will  Include  the  following  Sub- 
committee Members:  Mr.  Femand  J.  St 
Germain  (D-R.I).  Mr.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D- 
Wls.),  Mr.  Seymour  Halpem  (R-N.Y.),  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn   (R-Ga.). 

Panel  II,  concerned  with  the  demand  for 
housing,  will  be  chaired  by  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Ashley  (D-Ohlo) .  It  will  focus  on  the  demand 
for  housing  and  will  consider  various  aspects 
of  sharing  housing  costs,  different  methods 
by  which  public  assistance  can  be  made 
available  to  families  who  cannot  afford  de- 
cent housing,  and  alternative  means  of  more 
effectively  relattag  Federal  subsidies  to  hous- 
ing needs.  The  panel  will  Include  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Stephens,  Jr.  (D-Ga),  Mr.  Henry  B  Gon- 
zalez (D-Tex),  Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer  (R- 
N.J.),  and  Mr.  J.  William  Stenton  (R-Ohlo). 
Panel  III,  concerned  with  the  development 
and  environmental  aspects  of  existing  HUD 
programs,  will  be  chaired  by  Mr.  WUUam  S. 
Moorhead  (D-Pa).  It  will  focus  on  overall 
urban  development  problems,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  the  environment  and  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  urban  growth  poUcy. 
and  consider  new  approaches  to  overall 
metropolitan  development  problems,  methods 
of  improving  the  administrative  capacity  and 
financial  resources  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  alternative  methods  of  delivering 
Federal  program  assistance.  The  panel  will 
Include  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Garry 
Brown  (R-Mlch.) ,  and  Mr.  Blackburn. 
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B  rvirw    and    Evaluation    of    HotrsiNO    and 
Ukban  Dfvelopmint  Programs  by  Speciai, 
scbcommittci  panels 
panel  i.  the  productiow  ot  hoosino 

A.  Housing  Needs — Review  and  Evaluation 

0  NaUonal  Housing  Goals : 

( 1 )  The  Existing  Stock — 
(a)    Number 
lb)   Characteristics  (size,  type,  etc.) 

(c)  Condition 
Id)   Location 
le)    Costs   (rents  and  sales  prices) 

(f)  Removal  from  Stock  (by  urban  re- 
rtwal,  highway  construction,  other  public 
a  id  private  uses) 

(g)  Patterns  and  Trends  ("filtering  down," 
c^-ops  versus  rental,  etc.) 

( 2 )  Current  Housing  Production — Conven- 
tional— 

(a)  Pactory-Bullt.  Industrialized,  and 
I^odular 

(b)  MobUe  Homes 
(C)    Sales  and  Rental 

(d)  Location  and  Land 

(3)  Current  Housing  Production — Govem- 
D^ent  Assisted —  

(a)  Federal — Subsidized  (HTTP,  VA,  PmHA. 
etc.) — Unsubsldlzed  (including  HUD.  VA, 
linHA,  etc. ) 

(b)  State  and  Local 

(c)  Others 

(4)  Rehabilitation^ 

(a)  Conventional 

(b)  Subsidized 

(c)  Special  Efforts 

(d)  Incentives  and  Constraints 

(5)  Periormance — 

(a)  By  Need 

(b)  By  National  Goals 

(c)  By  Comparison  to  Other  Developed  Na- 
tions 

(d)  By  Other  Projections  and  Staudafds 
(^.e.,  percentages  of  QNP) 

(6)  Projections — 
(a)    Next  year,  five  years,  decade 

(7)  Resources  and  Restraints — 

(a)  Land 

(b)  Manpower 

(c)  Finance 

(d)  Materials 

(e)  Technology 

(f)  Processing 

(g)  Other 

B.  Producing  Housing — Review  and  Eval- 
ilatloa  of  Existing  Federal  Housing  Laws  and 

1  Tograms: 

(1)  WhoBxiilds? 

(a)  Private  Builders  and  Developers 

(b)  Limited-Dividends 

(c)  Non- Profits 

(d)  Co-ops 

(e)  Government 

(f)  Large  Corporate  Enterprises 

(g)  Others 

(2)  How  Do  They  BuUd  (A)  ? 

(a)  Manpower 

(b)  Organization  of  the  Industry 

(c)  Technique  and  technology 
— Conventional 
— Pre-fabrlcated 
— Factory  Built 

(3)  How  Do  They  Build  (B)  ? 

(a)  How  much  Does  It  Cost?— Materials — 
]  Abor — Land — Financing — Processing 

(b)  How  Are  They  Regulated? — Mortgage 
I  nd  Cost  Limits — Minimum  Property,  De- 
I  Ign,  and  Construction  Standards — Cost  Cer- 
'  iflcatlon — Davis-Bacon — Amenities — Work- 

I  ble  Programs — Local  Controls  (zoning, 
)ulldlng  code,  and  other  requirements)  — 
'recessing 

(4)  Where  Do  They  Build? 

(a)  By  Area  (SMSA  central  city  core,  cen- 
tal city,  suburbs,  small  towns,  rural  non- 
arm  areas,  farm  areas) 

(b)  Availability  and  Costs  of  Land 

(c)  Zoning  and  Building  Code  Restraints 

(5)  Why  Do  They  Build? 
(a)    Development  Profit — Land — Fees — Al- 

owancM — Equity  (Sales) 


(b)  Cash  Flow 
— Distributions 
— Operating  Pees 

(c)  Tax  Savings 
— Interest 

— Taxes 

— Depreciation 

(d)  Residuals 
— Sales 

— Refinancing 
— Non-Proflt 
— Taxes 

(e)  yields 

(6)  Who  Is  the  User? 

(a)  Cser  Needs  (Income,  race,  family  size, 
amenities,  welfare,  etc.) 

(b)  Operations  and  Management 
C.   Increasing   Housing   Production: 

(1)  Production  Objectives — National 
Housing  Goals — 

(a)  How  Many  Units  Should  be  Pro- 
duced?— Next  Decade — Next  Five  Years — 
Next  Tear 

(b)  What  Kinds  of  Units  Should  Be  Pro- 
duced? 

— Single-family 
— Multl-famUy 
— Combinations 
— Others 

(c)  Where  Should  They  Be  Located? 
—City 

— Core 
— Suburb 
— Rural 

(d)  How  Shovad  They  Be  Held? 
— Rental 

— Home  Ownership 
— Other 

(e)  How  Many  UnlU  Should  Be  Subsi- 
dised?— Houses  versus  People— Income  Lim- 
its versus  Needs 

(f)  What  Kind  of  Construction  Methods 
Should  Be  Used — Conventional — Industrial- 
ized— Mobile  Homes 

(g)  What  Emphasis  Should  Be  Given  to 
RrtiabtUtatlon? 

(h)  Who  Should  Build  These  Units? — Or- 
ganization of  the  Industry — Private  Devel- 
opers— Limited  Dividends — Non-Profits — Co- 
ops— Government  (FedereJ,  State,  Local)  — 
Large  Corporate  Enterjjrises — Others 

(2)  What  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Responsibility  Be? 

(8)   To  Answer  These  Questions 

(b)   To   Help   Achieve   These   Objectives 

(3)  Range  of  Government  Actions — 

(a)  Provide  Adequate  Financing 

(b)  Reduce  Costs — Land  Program — Expand 
ana  Improve  Work  Force — Improve  Con- 
struction Technology — Alter  Financing  and 
Processing  Methods 

(c)  Asstire  the  AvallabUlty  of  Adequate 
Sltee — Land  for  Low  and  Moderate  Income 
Units — Land  for  Traditional  Housing  Needs 

(d)  Additional  Incentive  for  Private  Par- 
ticipation In  Federal  Programs — Increase 
Umltod-Dlvidend  Return — Tax  Incentive — 
Fees  and  Allowances — Cost  Certification — 
Davis-Bacon — Mortgage  Amounts 

(e)  Improve  Administration  of  Federal 
Programs — Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970 — Consolidation — Uniformity — 
Procedure 

(f)  Other 

D.  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Federal  Housing 
Production  Initiatives: 

( 1 )  Goal  To  Be  Achieved 

(2)  Program  Specifications 

(3)  Priority  of  Effort 

(4)  Administrative  Load 

(5)  Operating  Efficiency 

(6)  Comparative  Cost  of  Program  Initiative 
B.  Beconmiendations: 

PANEL    n THE    DEMAND    FOR   HOUSING 

A.  The  Present  Subsidy — Review  of  Exist- 
ing Federal  Laws  and  Programs: 

(1)  Characteristics  of  the  Existing  Assist- 
ance Formula — 

(a)  To  Get  Housing  Built— The  Supply 
Oriented  Subsidy — Project  Subsidies  Tied  to 


Project,  Specific  Unit,  Family— Production 
Subsidies  To  Promote  New  Construction  and 
Rehabilitation 

(b)  To  Lower  Cost  of  Occupancy  of  New 
Units — Methods  Used — Interes*  Support- 
Principal  Support — Other  Operating  Sup- 
port— Need — Allowances  for  the  Purchase  or 
Rental  of  Standard  Housing 

(2)  Administration  of  Current  Subsidy 
Devices — 

(a)  Techniques — Interest  Payments — (Sec- 
tions 235-236) — Principal  Fayments— Direct 
Payments — (Rent  Certificates,  Rent  Sup- 
plements)— Public  Housing  Formula- 
Loans —  (Rehabilitation) — Special  Grants 
and  Devices  (the  Piggy-Back  Subsidy)  — 
Taxes — Others 

(b)  Controls  Over  the  Recipients  of  As- 
sistance— Income  Limits — Income  Certiflca- 
tlons — Preferences — Rent-Income  Ratios- 
Asset  Limitations — Occupancy  Rules — Eligi- 
bility Rules — Exemptions  and  Deductions — 
Others 

(c)  Operations — How  the  Subsidy  Is  Allo- 
cated— HUD  Central  and  Local — Public 
Housing  Authorities — Other  Local  Adminis- 
tration 

(3)  Beneficiaries  of  Current  Subsidy  De- 
vices— 

(a)  Rich 

(b)  Middle 

(c)  Moderate 

(d)  Poor 

(e)  Very  Poor 

(f)  Families  or  Individuals 

(g)  Elderly 

(h)  Handicapped 
(J)   Displaced 
(J)  Others 

(4)  Costs  of  Current  Subsidy  Devices — 

(a)  Authorizations 

(b)  Appropriations 

(c)  Indirect — Federal  Taxes — Local  Taxes — 
Other 

(d)  Administration 

(e)  Other  Local  Costs 

(f)  Aggregate  Costs 

(g)  Costs  on  a  per  unit  basis 

B.  The  Futxaxe  Subsidy — Improvements  in 
the  Existing  Subsidy  and/or  Introduction 
of  a  New  Subsidy: 

(1)  Who  Needs  Assistance  To  Afford  Stand- 
ard Housing? 

(a)  How  Much  Income  Should  a  Family 
Devote  to  Housing? 

(b)  Should  Aid  Relate  to  Financial  Capac- 
ity? 

(c)  How  Many  Families  Should  Be 
Assisted? 

(2)  The   Nature   of   the   Subsidy- 
fa)   What  Is  the  Goal  of  the  Subsidy? 
Houses  and  Production — Should  it  Stimu- 
late Production  Through  its  Attachment  to 
Dwelling  Units? 

People  and  Income — Should  It  be  Tied  to 
Family  Need  and  Should  AU  Those  With 
Need  Receive  Assistance? 

(b)  Who  Should  Receive  the  Subsidy? 
What  Should  be  the  Coverage  of  Subsidy 

Programs? 

Should  All  Those  Eligible  Receive  Assist- 
ance? 

How  Much  Subsidy  Should  be  Paid  to 
Upper-  and  Middle-Income  Families? 

(c)  What  Should  Receive  the  Subsidy? 
New  Units 

Rental  Units 
Owned  Units 
Existing  Units 
Rehabilitated  Units 

(d)  What  Should  Be  the  Extent  of  the 
Subsidy? 

How  Deep  Should  the  Subsidy  Be? 
When  Should  the  Subsidy  Stop? 
(3)  What  Other  Objectives  Besides  Decent 
Shelter  Should  the  Subsidy  Seek  to  Achieve? 

(a)  Avoid  Concentration  by  Income  and 
Race 

(b)  Stimulate  Individual  Choice 
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(c)  stress  Quality,  Design,  and  Style 

(d)  Facilitate  Administration 

(e)  Provide  Social  Services 

(4)  How  Should  the  Subsidy  Be  Adminis- 
tered? 

(a)  Who  Should  Pay  the  Subsidy? 
Federal 

State 
Local 
Combination 

(b)  How  Should  It  Be  Paid? 
Federal 

State 
Local 
Combination 

(c)  What  Kinds  of  Standards  Should  Be 
Used? 

Income 
Eligibility 
Assets 
Others 

(5)  At  What  Cost? 

(a)  Costs — Direct — Indirect 

(b)  Priority 

C.  Related  Programs: 

(1)  How  Should  Other  Government  Pro- 
grams Relate  to  the  Housing  Subsidy? 

(a)  The  Physical  Environment — Urban  Re- 
newal and  Model  Cities — New  Commtxnities — 
Physical  Facilities  Programs  (water  and  sewer 
facilities,  open  space,  etc.) 

(b)  Overall  Community  Development — 
Tenant  Involvement  (tenant  councils,  man- 
agement and  maintenance,  planning  and 
construction 

Housing  Counseling  Services 

(c)  Open  Communities 

(d)  Welfare  and  Income  Maintenance 

(e)  Social  Services — Operation  of  Related 
Labor,  Health,  Welfare,  and  Education  Pro- 
grams 

D.  Recommendations: 

PANEL     in — A     SUITABLE     LIVING     ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Metropolitan   Development — Review   of 
Existing  Federal  Laws  and  Programs: 
(1)  Central  City  Development — 

(a)  Urban  Renewal — Planning — Action 

(b)  Model  Cities — Planning — Action 

(c)  Interim  Assistance  for  Blighted  Areas — 
Planning — Action 

(d)  Neighborhood  Facilities 

(e)  Demolition  Grants 

(f)  Code  Enforcement 

(g)  Urban  Beautifioatlon  and  Improve- 
ment 

(h)  Historic  Preservation 

(1)  Urban  Property  Insurance 
(J)  Urban  Parks 

(2)  Metropolitan,  Suburban  and  Rural 
Town  Development — 

(a)  Public  Facilities  Loans 

(b)  Open  Space  Land 

(c)  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities 

(d)  Parks  and  Recreation 

(e)  Advance  Land  Acquisition 

(f)  Land  Development 

(g)  New  Communities 
(h)  Small  Town  Services 
(1)  Flood  Insurance 

(J)  Conununlty  Development  Training 

(3)  The  Planning  Imbroglio — 

(a)  Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance — 
The  Section  701  Family 

(b)  Urban  Renewal — Community  Renewal 
Programs — General  Neighborhood  Renewal 
Plans — Surveys  and  Planning — Neighborhood 
Development  Programs 

(c)  Model  Cities 

(d)  Public  Works  Planning 

(e)  Planned  Areawlde  Development 

(f )  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Planning 

(g)  Social  Planning 
(h)  Others 

(4)  Relationship  to  Other  Federal  Pro- 
grams— 

(a)  Transportation 

(b)  Interior 

(c)  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


(d)  Elconomlc  Opportunity 

(e)  Labor 

(f )  Small  Business 

(g)  Other 

B.  Towards  a  National  Urban  Growth 
Policy: 

( 1 )  Urban  Growth  and  New  Communities — 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970 

(a)  Unfinished  Business 

(2)  What  Are  the  Objectives  of  National 
Urban  Growth  Policy? 

(a)  Choice  and  Balance  In  the  Development 
of  Human  and  Physical  Resources  in  Urban 
Areas 

(b)  Continued  Economic  Strength  In 
Urban  Areas 

(c)  Balanced  Migration  and  Physical 
Growth 

(d)  Comprehensive  Treatment  of  Unem- 
ployment and  Poverty 

(e)  Open  Communities 

(f )  Strengthened  Capacity  of  Government 
to   Contribute   to   Coherent  Urban  Grovrth. 

(g)  Coordination  of  Administration  of 
Federal  Programs 

(3)  How  Should  the  Federal  Government 
Define    and    Implement    this   Policy? 

(a)  Domestic  Council  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President 

(b)  nXTD — Organization  of  Department 
(1965-1970)— Convener  Responsibility 

C.  The  Next  Steps  In  Achieving  a  Policy: 

(1)  Resolving  Fiscal  Disparities  and  the 
Multl-Jurlsdlctional  Metropolitan  Problem 

(a)  Need  to  Encourage  Jurisdictions  With- 
in Metropolitan  Areas  to  Develop  Institutions 
Which  Can  Resolve  These  Questions — Metro 
Area  Political  Proce.ss  in  the  Inner  and  Outer 
City — Metro  Area  Organization,  i.e..  City/ 
State/ County/Town/SatelUte/Suburb/ Coun- 
try— Comprehensive  MetropKjlltan  Plan- 
ning— Proposals,  I.e.,  Federal  Incentives  for 
Metropolitan  and  Regional  Administration 

(b)  Need  to  Equate  Service  and  Develop- 
ment Requirements  With  Available  Fiscal 
and  Administrative  Resources — Planning  As- 
sistance at  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Levels — 
Development  Assistance  at  Federal,  State, 
and  Local  Levels — Proposals,  I.e.,  Community 
Development  Bank,  Planning  Assistance, 
Federal  Incentives 

(2)  The  HUD  Delivery  System — Rational- 
izing the  Categorical  Grant  Program 

( a)  Alternative  Methods  of  Delivering  Fed- 
eral Assistance  for  Comprehensive  Metro  De- 
velopment and  for  Resolving  Problems  of 
Physical  Environment 

(b)  Alternative  Subsidy  Devices  for  Aiding 
Development  at  Different  Government  Levels 

(c)  The  Post-Audit  or  Performance  Ap- 
proach 

(d)  Proposals  (Consolidation,  Block 
Grants,  Administrative  Decentralization, 
Others) 

(3)  Improving  Administrative  Capacity  of 
State  and  Local  Governments 

(a)  Federal  Incentives  for  Shifting  Ad- 
ministrative Responsibility  for  Areawlde 
Functions  to  Larger  Governmental  Units 

(b)  Shifting  Certain  Fiscal  Burdens  to 
State  or  Federal  Government  (Welfare,  Edu- 
cation, Others) 

(c)  Shifting  Methods  of  Raising  Reve- 
nue— Among  Government  Levels  (State, 
County,  Local) — Among  Various  Tax  Meth- 
ods (Property,  Sales,  Income,  Other) 

( d )  Professionalism  —  Pay  —  Education  — 
Continuing  Training 

D.  Recommendations: 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
title  I  of  the  bill  before  us,  particularly 
since  it  has  been  the  subject  of  corre- 


spondence to  all  of  us,  and  because  in  my 
view  that  correspMjndence  has  misrepre- 
sented the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  this 
title. 

It  was  earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  January,  to  be  exact,  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
called  for  the  development  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy,  and  for  increased 
Federal  assistance  to  new  community 
development.  The  reason  why  President 
Nixon  addressed  himself  to  these  areas 
has  since  become  clear.  His  statements 
since  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
have  made  clear  that  he  recognizes  tliat 
perpetuation  of  the  current  disorderly 
patterns  of  urban  growth  will  only  com- 
pound the  chaos  that  describes  our  cities 
today,  and  in  calling  for  enlarged  new 
community  legislation  I  think  that  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  President  recognized 
that  the  steps  taken  in  previous  legisla- 
tion passed  in  1966  and  1968  lias  fallen 
far  short  of  the  kind  of  assistance  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  and  development 
of  new  towns  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  President  called  for  pos- 
itive steps  with  respect  to  urban  growth 
policy  and  new  community  development, 
no  specific  message  or  messages  were 
forthcoming  from  the  White  House  nor 
were  there  any  specific  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  back  up  wliat  he  called  for 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Tlie  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  however,  did  pre- 
pare draft  legislation  in  many  respects 
strikingly  similar  to  title  I  that  is  in 
the  bill  today  and  even  more  strikingly 
similar  to  the  title  I  which  will  result 
when  an  amendment  is  offered  and,  I 
think,  adopted,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

This  draft  legislation  was,  it  is  under- 
stood, circulated  throughout  the  admin- 
istration. It  was  not  forwarded  to  the 
Congress.  However,  technical  assistance 
from  HUD  was  supplied,  and  I  say  was 
supplied  graciously  with  great  coopera- 
tion and  great  assistance.  In  all  truth 
it  is  implicit  in  title  I  of  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

I  personally  met  with  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  on  different  occasions  to  discuss  the 
specifics  of  the  emerging  title  I.  The  as- 
sistance from  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  particularly,  and  other  members 
of  the  minority  on  the  housing  subcom- 
mittee, and  on  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
on  urban  growth  and  the  full  banking 
committee,  has  been  tremendous. 

There  has  been  all  but  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  thrust  that  title  I  takes  on 
the  necessity,  as  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  for  an  urban  growth  strat- 
egy to  help  establish  guidelines  for  pres- 
ent and  current  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  for  new  community  develop- 
ment that  will  offer  alternatives  to  tlie 
guidelines,  the  blight  and  the  desecra- 
tion of  our  land,  air,  and  water  resources. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  noting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  title  I  has  won  very 
widespread  support  from  both  the  public 
and  private  interest  groups  and  organi- 
zations, from  the  League  of  Cities,  the 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Conference  of 
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3ovemors,  the  National  Association  of 
:;ounty  Officials,  the  American  Institute 
)f  Planners,  the  National  Association  of 
riousing  and  Urban  Officials  and,  as  I 
ndicated,  from  a  whole  host  of  private 
lew  town  developers  and  from  corpora- 
;ions  entertaining  a  future  Interest  in 
lew  town  development. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  candid  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  areas  of  dispute 
that  have  been  discussed  and  very  largely 
•ompromlsed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
r-elopment  and  with  the  minority,  par- 
icularly,  Mr.  Widnall. 

The  issue  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
nent  of  a  national  urban  growth  policy 
:hat  caused  difference  was  the  question 
5f  the  kind  of  mechanism  that  could 
lest  begin  to  suggest  to  the  President 
ind  to  the  Congress  the  specific  com- 
xinents  of  an  overall  growth  strategy. 

I  have  felt  very  keenly  that  the  best 
■nechanism  to  achieve  this  kind  of 
strategy  would  be  a  council  akin  to  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  ap- 
jolnted  by  the  President,  but  enjoying 
;omewhat  independent  status,  and  cer- 
;ainly  not  simply  an  in-house,  co- 
3rdinating  imit,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
;he  President's  Domestic  Affairs  Covmcil. 

There  has  been  some  considerable  in- 
sistence upon  the  part  of  those  who  take 
\  different  view  that  in  point  of  fact 
iie  Presidents  Domestic  Affairs  Council 
s  exactly  the  kind  of  unit  that  can  be- 
;ln  to  spell  out  or  make  recommenda- 
ions  for  national  growth  policy.  It  was 
nith  very  considerable  reluctance  that  I 
icceded  to  the  request  directly  from  the 
Secretary.  Secretary  Romney,  and  from 
he  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
kViDNALL) — and  it  was  really  the  latter 
Jiat  caused  me  to  change  my  position  in 
;his  respect. 

So  part  A  of  title  I  now  conforms  to  the 
idminlstratlon  position,  at  least  as  set 
'orth  In  their  draft  legislation,  and  as 
irticulated  by  Secretary  "Romney  In  his 
liscussions  with  me. 

Part  B  of  title  I  is  the  part  that 
irovides  for  new  community  develop- 
nent  through  a  community  develop- 
nent  corporation  established  in  and 
mder  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Jrban  Development,  and  again  my  orig- 
nal  intent  and  purpose  was  to  have  an 
ndependent  corporation  outside  of  HUD 
x)  achieve  this  purpose.  The  Secretary 
isked  that  I  consider  putting  it  within 
he  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Department,  and 
his  ultimately  was  agreed  upon. 

I  am  going  to  describe  the  other  prin- 
:ipal  areas  where  there  has  been  dis- 
igreement  smd  that,  not  surprisingly,  is 
vith  respect  to  the  costs  of  title  I.  It 
vas  my  original  idea  that  the  best  ap- 
Droach  to  helping  assist  in  the  financing 
5f  the  new  community  development 
vould  be  through  direct  loans  to  new 
community  developers.  The  administra- 
tion again  made  it  clear  that  this  would 
lot  be  considered  favorably  by  the  ad- 
ninistration.  that  the  budget  Impact 
jFould  in  years  to  come  prove  excessive. 

They  much  preferred  reliance  on  the 
Federal  guaranteeing  of  bonds  and  other 
obligations  used  to  raise  money  for  land 
icquisition  and  development  in  connec- 


tion with  new  communities,  and  again. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  find  in 
the  bill.  We  do  not  find  direct  loans  for 
this  purpose.  We  find  the  form  of  financ- 
ing that  specifically  was  suggested  by 
Secretary  Romney  and  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Both  in  consideration  of  the  rule  and 
the  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  specific  forms  of  as- 
sistance have  been  generally  outlined, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  them.  I  would  think 
it  helpful  simply  to  mention  that  ex- 
tensive hearings  covering  2  yeais  have 
made  it  clear  to  all  that  failure  of  the 
1966  and  1968  new  communities  legisla- 
tion was  for  the  reason  that  the  early 
year  costs  are  impossible  to  amortize 
with  the  vei-y  limited  cash  flow  resulting 
from  limited  sales  during  the  early  years 
of  new  community  development.  It  has 
been  quite  clear  from  the  host  of  wit- 
nesses, the  literally  hundreds  of  witnesses 
who  have  testified,  that  some  kind  of  in- 
terim assistance  is  necessary  during  the 
early  years  of  development  of  a  new 
community,  and  this  is  where  the  thrust 
of  the  assistance  under  title  I  is  directed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is 
much  that  is  complex  and  much  that  is 
new  in  title  I.  I  dispute  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  is  nothing  all  that  extraor- 
dinary or  all  that  complex  about  a 
title  that  addresses  itself  to  a  legislative 
effort  that  we  have  been  pursuing  for 
4  years.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  complexity  is  such  that  we  would  be 
better  advised  to  wait  imtil  next  year, 
when  more  time  can  be  put  into  the 
subject 

I  take  the  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  House  to  legislate 
SIS  competently  In  December  as  in  May. 
And  I  take  the  view,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  If  we  were  to  defer  this  imtil  next 
year,  which  is  what  we  will  do  If  that 
is  the  will  of  this  body,  we  will  still  be 
faced  with  a  rule  calling  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate,  followed  by  a  reading 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  and  the  Mem- 
bers will  know  no  more  and  no  less  than 
they  know  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  close  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  for  a  national  lu-ban 
growth  policy  and  for  increased  assist- 
ance for  new  commimity  development. 
Title  I  simply  carries  out  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  The  administration  has  been 
heard  both  in  this  body  and  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
measure  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chr.ir  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WmNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  we  are 
now  obtaining  some  action  on  a  hous- 
ing bill  for  this  year.  I  personally 
am  In  opposition  to  the  committee 
bill  which  is  under  consideration,  as 
presently  written.  I  am  not  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  thrust  of  the  bill,  particu- 
larly the  controversial  titles  I  and  VII. 
I  object  to  the  present  form  and  also  to 
the  amounts  that  are  included  in  the 
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bill.  I  can  predict  with  certainty  the  fate 
of  that  bill  if  we  accept  it  in  its  entirety 
It  certainly  will  not  become  law;  neither 
will  the  excessive  amounts  that  Congress 
would  have  seen  fit  to  authorize. 

I  want  first  to  compliment  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  for  the  time,  eCort,  and 
dedication  he  has  shown  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House.  He  has  worked  for 
months  on  this  bill  with  very  intelligent 
effort  and  has  done  everything  he  could 
to  try  to  bring  together  ideas  offered 
from  many  people,  from  many  Members 
of  the  House,  to  bring  us  something  we 
could  consider  as  a  legislative  body.  He 
has  shown  every  consideration  for  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bill. 

I  joined  the  gentleman  in  seeking  from 
the  Rules  Committee  permission  to  bring 
this  bill  before  the  House  despite  the  fact 
that  I  had  and  retain  strong  reservations 
with  regard  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  19436.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  we  should  pass  in  this  session  of 
Congress  a  housing  bill,  a  good  bill  of 
substance. 

My  reservations  and  my  objections  to 
the  bill  before  us  are  detailed  in  the  mi- 
nority views  to  be  foimd  on  pages  181- 
189  of  House  Report  No.  91-1556.  I  do 
not  believe  they  need  retelling  to  the 
Members.  They  have  been  available  for 
close  to  2  months. 

If  these  reservations  and  objections  can 
be  overcome,  I  personally  believe  we  can 
pass  a  bill  which  can  be  enacted  into  law, 
and  that  is  certainly  my  objective  and  I 
feel  the  objective  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

That  is  why  I  chose  not  to  associate 
myself  with  H.R.  19851,  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Michi<?an  (Mr.  Brown)  which 
also  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  is  a  sudder  bill,  unconsidered  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  its  Housing  Subcommittee.  It  Is  a 
minimal  bill — in  some  ways  more  and 
in  some  ways  less  than  the  committee 
bill,  but  mostly  less.  It  avoids  the  main 
thrust  of  the  committee  bill  with  the 
vague  promise  that  these  other  matters 
can  be  considered  perhaps  next  year.  It 
is  hardly  the  work  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  personally  am  willing  to  wait  xmtil 
next  year. 

Our  colleague,  the  very  distingtiished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley >, 
with  whom  I  have  differed  on  approach 
on  a  nimiber  of  things  that  were  his 
Ideas  In  cormection  with  the  bill,  has 
made  a  very,  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  Title 
I  of  this  measure  is  essentially  hit  title, 
his  idea,  the  result  of  his  dedication  and 
effort,  and  the  hearings  that  v.ere  con- 
ducted by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  which 
he  was  chairman  through  the  months. 

In-;identally.  I  should  'ike  to  tell  the 
House  that  that  ad  hoc  committee  had 
some  of  the  finest  witnesses  before  it  I 
have  ever  heard  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  I'hey  wc-e  unusuai  witnesses. 
They  were  representative  of  some  very 
different  points  of  view.  They  brought 
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new  ideas  and  creative  ideas  into  an 
area  which  is  extremely  important  to  all 
of  us  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  appreciative 
of  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  He  has  worked  at  length  and  with 
dedicated  effort.  I  thank  him  for  the 
considerations  he  has  extended  to  me 
and  to  the  minority  and  their  views.  His 
efforts  of  the  past  year  should  bear  fruit 
today. 

Close  to  half  of  the  entire  bill  is  tlie 
product  of  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Behind  it  lies  better  than  a  year's 
hearings,  and  I  feel  great  consideration 
was  given  to  the  development  of  the  new 
concept. 

As  to  the  amounts  authorized  in  this 
bill,  I  feel  they  are  not  only  too  large  but 
als()  unmanageable.  For  that  reason  I 
have  worked  to  develop  a  substitute  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  that 
would  bring  the  amounts  more  in  line 
with  what  we  could  swallow,  usefully 
use,  and  promote  the  progress  of  better 
housing  in  America. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
drive  on  to  obtain  additional  funding  for 
235  FHA  financed  housing.  Let  rne  warn 
the  House  against  too  great  generosity  in 
this  area.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patmah)  has,  with  the  backing  of  the 
entire  committee,  called  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  way  that  235  funds  are 
being  used  throughout  the  country.  It 
may  surprise  the  House  to  learn  that  the 
235  program,  intended  mainly  to  subsi- 
dize new  construction,  has  turned  over  51 
percent  of  its  commitments,  according  to 
a  recent  survey,  to  the  purpose  of  exist- 
ing housing.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  first 
results  of  the  chairman's  investigation 
conducted  by  staff  members  from  both 
the  majority  and  minority.  The  results 
are  shocking.  The  235  subsidy  funds  have 
in  many  cases  gone  to  the  purchase  of 
slum  housing.  The  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  their  recent 
convention  warned  us  by  resolution  of 
this  possibility.  I  am  sure  tliat  the  House 
in  its  authorizations  and  appropriations 
never  intended  235  funds  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  lot  of  speculators  for  their 
quick  profits.  For  years  I  have  advocated 
to  the  House  tlie  oversight  function  be 
more  widely  exercised.  I  think  we  are 
coming  to  that  conclusion,  and  none 
too  soon. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  supporting  a 
substitute  bill  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste- 
phens) With  the  llmiteci  time  before  i:s 
in  this  session,  I  think  we  have  a  verj' 
good  opportunity  to  pass  a  good  bill  and 
a  much  in.proved  one  over  that  now  be- 
fore us  and  a  much  more  acceptable  bill. 
To  that  and  I  solicit  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  House.  I  will  speak  at 
greater  length  when  we  get  into  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  itself. 

I  do  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
housing  bill  this  year.  I  think  we  can 
work  out  a  sensible  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  will  have  substantial 
agreement  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  urge  your  earnest  consid- 
eration of  what  will  be  offered  to  you 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding  to  me  so  I  can  give 
a  few  observations  about  the  bill  that 
we  now  flnd  before  us. 

I  would,  first,  like  to  make  several 
rather  'oroad  observations  and  then  make 
some  specific  points  about  an  amendment 
which  I  will  propose  when  the  bill  comes 
up  for  reading  for  amendment. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which 
is  before  us  would  involve  a  statutory  au- 
thorization in  excess  of  $7  billion.  Now, 
we  know  from  communications  from  the 
White  House  that  the  President  could 
not  tolerate  authoiizations  of  that  figure 
in  view  of  the  budgetary  restrictions  that 
we  are  living  under  today.  We  know  that. 
Further,  we  know  that  there  are  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written 
that  seriously  would  undermine  some  of 
the  private-  sectors  of  our  economy.  I  have 
particular  reference  to  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  now  exist  tliat  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  for  the 
first  time  to  go  into  tlie  business  of  writ- 
ing insurance. 

Now,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  problems  in  some  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  the  high  crime 
areas,  where  private  insurers  are  not  able 
to  write  policies  under  existing  regula- 
tions and  premium  rates  a  person  must 
pay  for  protection  in  the  form  of  insur- 
ance. This  has  created  a  hardship.  We 
called  for  testimony,  however,  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  we  were  advised  that  the 
States  themselves  and  the  private  in- 
surers themselves  are  working  out  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  providing  reason- 
able coverage  for  high  crime  and  high 
loss  areas.  So,  why  should  we  suddenly 
thrust  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
business  of  writing  insurance  in  direct 
competition  with  the  private  insurers? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  the  prece- 
dent would  be  a  devastating  precedent, 
because  once  one  man  begins  receiving 
the  benefits  of  a  direct  Federal  subsidy 
for  loss  of  property  in  high  crime  areas 
and  high  loss  areas,  then,  his  neighbor 
across  the  street  is  going  to  say,  "Why 
can't  I  get  the  same  benefit?"  Before 
long  we  will  all  be  getting  one  of  these 
great  free  rides  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment picking  up  the  bill,  and  we  know 
who  pays  the  bills  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  taxpayers  who  pick  up  the 
losses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  experience 
has  been  that  any  time  a  governmental 
agency  does  something  that  a  private 
agency  can  perform,  the  Government 
agency  does  it  less  efficiently,  with  more 
redtape,  and  at  far  greater  administra- 
tive expense  than  if  the  private  sector 
did  it  when  confronted  with  the  same 
problem. 

But,  let  me  make  one  other  observa- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  voted  against  the 
rule  on  this  bill.  We  on  the  committee 
who  voted  this  bill  out  know  that  the 
bill  in  its  present  fonn  cannot  pass  the 
House  and  it  cannot  stand  muster  as  far 
as  the  President  is  concerned.  We  know 
that  and,  so,  what  do  we  find  ourselves 


faced  with  today?  We  find  some  members 
of  the  committee  have  gotten  together 
and  have  drawn  up  a  bill  which  they  feel 
will  satisfy   everyone.   Let  me  ask  the 
Members  of  this  body  just  how  orderly 
is  the  legislative  process  when  the  com- 
mittee which  brings  a  bill  onto  the  floor 
is  unable  among  its  own  membership  to 
muster  sufficient  force  to  ask  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  for  that  bill  In 
good  conscience.  It  means  that  the  bill 
is  in  such  very  poor  condition  that  the 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee cannot  ask  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  vote  for  the  bill.  But,  what  hap- 
pens when  legislation  is  drafted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  We  find  a  few 
members  of  the  committee  have  gotten 
together  and  drawn  up  a  bill  that  they 
think   will   satisfy   everyone.  Well,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  it  will  not.  We  as  members  of 
the  committee  are  placed  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position  when  we  find  ourselves 
faced  with  substitute  measures  in  the 
last  minutes  of  a  rump  session  of  Con- 
gress and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  do  not  have  before  them  at  this 
minute  such  bill  to  read  section  by  sec- 
tion with  their  own  eyes  and  know  just 
exactly  what  it  is  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  this  as 
a  criticism  of  those  who  attempted  to 
draw  up  a  compromise  measure,  not  at 
all.  I  admire  them  for  their  courage.  But 
I  do  say  the  legislative  process  is  very 
much  in  jeopardy  when  we  adopt  that 
procedure  time  after  time.  I  might  say 
further  that  it  is  a  rather  dismal  truism 
for  reference  to  any  committee  to  have 
to  follow  and  resort  to  those  procedures. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  particular 
provision  in  the  bill  that  I  intend  to  at- 
tack is  the  one  which  would  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  first  time  in  the 
business  of  the  direct  writing  of  insur- 
ance. 

I  have  heard  some  people  say.  "Well, 
we  set  a  precedent  for  that  when  we 
started  writing  flood-loss  insurance."  No, 
we  did  not  set  the  precedent  for  the  di- 
rect writing  by  a  Federal  agency — quite 
the  contrary.  Under  the  flood  Insurance 
program  we  utilized  existing  insurers  and 
we  required  the  existing  insurers  to  pay 
a  portion  of  every  loss.  In  this  way  we 
use  the  mechanism  of  the  private  insurers 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  policies, 
for  adjusting  the  claims,  for  processing 
the  problems  that  come  up  in  the  process 
of  handling  losses. 

What  this  bill  would  do  is  require  a 
Federal  agency  to  wTite  the  insurance  it- 
self. There  are  no  limitations  in  the  bill 
as  to  what  the  premiums  would  be.  or  any 
requirements  that  they  meet  the  cost 
of  writing  the  insurance:  in  fact,  quite 
to  the  contrary,  the  bill  says  that  what- 
ever los<;es  occur  by  reason  of  failure  of 
the  premiums  to  pay  the  losses,  the  tax- 
payers will  pick  that  up  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

Those  of  you  who  are  concerned  about 
our  flscal  plight — and  I  can  assure  you 
just  how  valid  those  concerns  are — these 
concerns  cannot  be  demonstrated  if  we 
pass  open-ended  measures  without  any 
limitation  on  the  loss  that  we  can  ask 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  pick  up. 
Gentlemen,  there  are  many  fine  provi- 
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s  ions  in  this  bill.  I  can  say  that  there  are 
s  sveral  provisions  that  I  myself  contrib- 
i  ted  to  the  bUl  which  I  think  would 
r  laterially  assist  the  urban  areas  of  this 
country  in  meeting  their  needs  in  the 
coming  years  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
faced  with  the  question  of  how  that 
\  hich  is  unacceptable  could  promote  that 
\  hich  is  desirable.  At  this  late  stage,  and 
£t  this  late  date  in  this  session  of  this 
dongress,  the  best  course  to  take  from 
riy  viewpoint  would  have  to  be  that  we 
lave  no  major  legislation  now,  but  just 
c  ontinue  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
I  frban  Development  in  its  present  opera- 
t  ions,  and  come  back  after  the  first  of 
t  tie  year  when  we  can  proceed  in  a  more 
( rderly  fashion  with  a  matter  which 
(  eals  with  the  scope  and  the  size  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
( f  my  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
;  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
"ork  (Mr.  Brasco). 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairmsm.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19436,  the  critically 
I  leeded  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
J  Let  of  1970. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  a  year  and  a 
]  lalf  of  work  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
j  ng  and  Currency  and  more  particularly 
1  he  industrious  and  f arsighted  contribu- 
1  ions  of  the  gentlemaui  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
.  ^mjNZio)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Ashley)  . 

The  gentleman  of  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
itUNZio)  contributed  the  property  insur- 
1  ince  provision  of  title  VII  and  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  the 
iirban  growth  communities  program  of 
1  itle  I. 

Further,  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
1  nan  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
:  rom  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  ,  and  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
he  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
:  3ARRETT)  for  this  comprehensive  piece  of 
egislation. 

Title  I  would  provide  for  the  develop- 
:  nent  of  a  national  urban  growth  policy, 
ind  would  also   authorize   a  new   and 
i  [reatly  expanded  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance  for   new   community   develop- 
!  nent.  This  provision  would  grant  a  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Growth  to  develop  a  na- 
ional  urban  growth  policy  and  advise  the 
^•resident  on   uiban   growth   problems, 
rhis  provision  would  also  authorize  a 
lommunity  development  corporation  to 
jrovide  planning  and  financial  assistance 
X)  public  and  private  new  community  de- 
velopments. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  a  very  important 
irovision  of  H.R.  19436,  since  it  author- 
zes  the  greatly  needed  funds  for  the 
lousing  subsidy  programs.  It  would  au- 
;horize  over  a  3-year  period  greatly  in- 
;reased  authorizations  for  the  235  home- 
)wnership  program  and  the  236  rental 
lousing  program.  The  236  program  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  pro- 
frams  in  my  home  city  of  New  York  in 
providing  a  great  need  for  new  housing 
inits.  The  authorizations  for  these  two 
programs  in  this  bill  would  be  $585  mil- 
lion for  235  and  $585  million  for  238. 
Every  permy  of  these  funds  are  vitally 
aeedecL 


Title  III  would  authorize  an  additional 
$3  billion  for  urban  renewal  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  We  need  all  of  these 
urban  renewal  fimds  if  we  are  to  aid 
in  revitalizing  our  central  cities.  This 
provision  would  increase  the  annual 
contributions  for  the  public  hous- 
ing program  beginning  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  by  providing  an  ad- 
ditional $150  million.  As  of  this  date, 
the  public  housing  progiam  is  out 
of  money.  We  would  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $275  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $350 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Title  rv  would  authorize  an  additional 
$500  million  for  the  model  cities  supple- 
mental grants  and  also  $500  million  for 
the  water  and  sewer  facilities  program. 
Again,  the  model  cities  program  has 
proved  to  be  a  vital  Federal  program  for 
many  of  oiu-  cities,  and  I  applaud  the 
committee's  action  in  providing  an  addi- 
tional $500  million. 

The  urban  property  Insiuance  pro- 
gram, as  I  stated  earlier.  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  in  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  provides  for  small  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen  sua  adequate  ac- 
cess to  property  insurance  at  reasonable 
rates.  If  the  private  Insurance  industry 
cannot  provide  these  reasonable  rates 
then  this  bill  authorizes  the  Federpl  Gov- 
ernment to  directly  write  all  lines  of 
property  insurance  and  crime  insurance 
at  rates  that  may  not  exceed  175  percent 
of  the  State  manual  rates.  We  also  in 
this  bill  expand  the  existing  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program  for  do- 
mestic farm  laborers,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  my 
colleague,  John  Tunney,  the  Senator- 
elect,  for  his  contribution  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  final  title  of  the  bill  contains 
miscellaneous  amendments  which  would 
consolidate  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  programs  for 
advice  find  assistance  for  low-income 
families,  and  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  provide  or  guarantee  perform- 
ance bonds  for  small  construction  con- 
tractors, and  would  authorize  the  in- 
crease of  the  amount  a  savings  and  loan 
association  may  invest  in  multifamily 
housing. 

My  friends,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  some  of  the  observations  that  have 
ijeen  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon  which  indicate  to  me  that  we 
indeed  cannot  pass  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  what  we  must  have  Is  some 
kind  of  a  substitute. 

The  first  portion  of  this  bill  that  people 
seem  to  indicate  is  quite  controversial 
is  something  that  I  believe  is  very  des- 
perately needed  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  some  planning  for  our  cities,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley), 
has  sponsored  in  title  I,  and  who  has 
conducted  hearings  for  more  than  a 
year,  as  testified  to  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

And  who  came  before  the  committee? 
Experts  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
every  one  of  them  agreed  that  it  was 
good. 


The  second  portion  is  something  that 
was  just  commented  upon  a  moment 
ago,  and  that  is  the  business  of  getting 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  insurance 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
in  Brooklyn,  anci  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  height  of  hypocrisy  when  we  de- 
velop all  kinds  of  programs  to  encoui'age 
people  in  my  district  as  well  as  districts 
all  over  the  country  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness, and  then  enact  finr.ncial  programs 
to  assist  them  in  the  small  business  areas, 
then  we  pull  the  rug  out  from  under- 
neath them  when  they  cannot  get  insur- 
ance to  protect  their  investment. 

You  and  I  knew  that  one  burglary  cm 
wipe  out  the  entire  investment  of  a  man 
who  goes  into  a  small  business. 

The  insurance  companies  are  not  con- 
cerned about  this.  They  are  very  grate- 
ful for  the  premiums  as  long  as  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  out  on  claims,  and  that 
is  what  the  problem  has  been. 

You  know  something?  It  is  rather 
strange  to  me,  my  friends,  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntjnzio) 
puts  in  a  great  amount  of  work  to  re- 
solve this  problem  to  provide  reasonable 
insurance  rates  to  the  small  property 
owners  and  to  the  small  business  owners, 
and  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  it  or  that  it  is  not  good  policy — I  think 
that  is  the  best  policy  for  the  American 
people.  I  defy  any  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
tell  me  that  the  people  in  their  congres- 
sional districts  with  similar  circum- 
stances would  not  welcome  and  appre- 
ciate this  piece  of  legislation  with  open 
arms. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  statement.  I  would 
like  to   ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
Those  people  in  New  York,  who  are  not 
able  to  buy  insurance  like  people  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  and  small  cities  in  Amer- 
ica— are  they  taxpayers? 
Mr.  BRASCO.  They  certainly  are. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  It  is  the  obligation 
and  the  responsibility  of  our  Government 
to  protect  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
so  that  the  Federal  Government  can  re- 
ceive revenues  from  these  taxpayers  and 
not  run  the  deficits  that  we  are  running 
in  the  Federal  budget? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  certainly  do  think  that 
is  our  prime  responsibility. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Then,  finally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  said  to  be  objectionable  that 
this  bill  authorizes  $7  billion.  You  knew 
that  is  a  rather  interesting  observation. 
This  is  a  4-year  program.  There  are  some 
50  States  in  this  Nation  that  draw  upon 
this  money  and  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  cities  in  each  State.  When  you 
find  out  what  you  are  giving  to  rebuild 
oiu:  cities  and  to  do  something  about 
housing  in  this  Nation  with  $7  billion 
over  4  years,  you  find  we  are  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing  unless  we  pass  this  bill  as 
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reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)   for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking  of 
today  is  not  whether  or  not  we  agree  on 
the  needs,  the  goals  and  the  objectives 
in  the  area  of  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment. What  we  are  differing  about  to- 
day is  how  is  the  best  way  to  meet  these 
needs,  these  goals  and  these  objectives. 

As  many  of  you  know,  all  of  you  I 
hope,  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  already — two  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  circulated  a  letter 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  request- 
ing support  of  a  substitute  housing  bill. 

Now,  is  the  intent  of  this  substitute  a 
negative  intent?  Certainly  not. 

We  find  that  there  are  certain  objec- 
tions to  the  committee  bill  and  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Secretary  Romney,  in  ex- 
plaining the  position  or  the  posture  of 
those  of  us  who  will  be  supporting  the 
substitute  and  in  explaining  why  the  sub- 
stitute rather  than  the  committee  bill 
should  be  adopted. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  1, 
1970,  the  Secretary  stated  as  follows: 

Demi  Mr.  Brown:  This  responds  to  your  re- 
quest for  my  views  on  H.R,  19851,  the  sub- 
stitute Housing  and  Urban  Development  bill 
which  you  and  Representatives  Johnson 
and  Williams  of  Pennsylvania  introduced, 
and  on  the  analysis  of  pending  legislation 
In  this  field  which  you  made  available  to 
your  colleagues  In  the  House. 

I  agree  with  your  analysis.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  national  interest  would  be  served 
at  this  time  by  the  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  H.R.  19851.  The  bill  would 
ejrtend,  adequately  fund,  and  Improve  ex- 
isting housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams. Its  enactment  would  permit  the  pro- 
grams to  go  forward  without  loss  of  momen- 
tum, thereby  giving  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity, early  In  the  next  session,  to  con- 
sider with  care  the  far-reaching  proposals 
contained  in  H.R.  19436  as  reported  to  the 
House  by  Chairman  Patman. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration's  legisla- 
tive program  for  1970  sought  to  consolidate, 
simplify  and  rationalize  the  many  separate 
ftnd  overlapping  housing  programs  that  have 
come  into  being  over  the  past  33  years.  While 
this  objective  was  generally  accepted.  It  Is 
no'  reflected  in  H.R.  19436,  the  Committee 
bill.  Instead,  the  bill  incorporates  other 
major  provisions  which  are  novel,  complex 
and  controversial. 

The  Administration  hopes  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Congress  to  devise,  as 
soon  as  possible,  sound  solutions  to  the  ur- 
gent problems  oi  urban  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Brown  substitute  would  advance  this  work 
while  the  enactment  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  set  it  back.  My  reaaons  for  this  con- 
clusion follow. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

H^R,  19851  would  provide  extensions  and 
authorizations  to  permit  all  HUD  programs  to 
continue  without  loss  of  momentum  until 
the  next  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  carry  out  the  planned  re-examlnation  of 
the  programs.  The  basic  FHA  Insurance  au- 
n^^^7  »8  extended  to  July  1,  1971.  Addl- 
iional  authorizations  would  be  provided  for- 


Public  Housing  Annual  Contributions: 
Section  3  of  your  bill  would  Increase  the 
authorizations  for  public  bousing  annual 
contribution  contracts  by  »220  million  on 
July  1,  1971.  This  Is  a  $50  nUUion  increase 
over  the  1971  level,  thereby  allowing  for 
Increased  program  costs  and  subsidies.  The 
Committee  bill  would  provide  $275  million 
additional  authority  for  fiscal  1972  and 
would  also  provide  $150  million  in  fiscal  1971, 
$300  million  in  fiscal  1973  and  $350  million 
In  fiscal  1974. 

College  Housing  Debt  Service  Grants: 
Section  4  of  your  bill  would  Increase  the 
college  housing  debt  service  grant  authoriza- 
tion by  $15  million  on  July  1,  1971,  whereas 
HJl.  19436  would  Increase  this  authoriza- 
tion by  only  $12  million.  The  higher  figure 
is  warranted  by  recent  Increases  In  financ- 
ing and  construction  costs. 

Open  Space  Land  Grants:  Section  5  would 
authorize  $90  million  for  this  purpose  for 
fiscal  1972  which  Is  the  same  as  H.R.  19436. 

Comprehensive  Planning  Grants:  Section 
6  would  authorize  $100  million  additional  au- 
thority for  comprehensive  planning  grants 
for  fiscal  1972,  whereas  H.R.  19436  would  au- 
thorize only  $30  million  additional.  The 
higher  figTjre  would  permit  an  expansion  of 
this  imptortant  program  to  reflect  Increased 
Interest  in  various  forms  of  planning  by 
many  localities. 

Neighborhood  Facility  Grants:  Section  7 
would  authorize  a  $20  million  Increase  in 
this  program  for  fiscal  1972  which,  along 
with  estimated  unused  authorization  of  $26 
million,  would  permit  it  to  continue  In  fiscal 
1972  at  more  than  its  current  $40  mllUon  an- 
nual level.  H.R.  19436  would  authorize  a  $50 
million  Increase  in  place  of  the  $20  million 
increase. 

Model  Cities  Grants:  Section  9  would  ex- 
tend unused  authorizations  (estimated  at 
$837.5  million)  for  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram, thereby  permitting  the  program  to  con- 
tinue at  Its  current  $575  million  level,  or 
higher.  H.R.  19436  would  extend  the  addi- 
tional authorization  and  add  $500  million 
of  authorization  for  fiscal  1972  which  cannot 
be  effectively  utilized. 

Then  the  Secretary  goes  on  to  point 
out  where  he  differs  with  the  committee 
bill.  He  says: 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  Committee 
bill  which  I  believe  to  be  especially  undesir- 
able are  the  following: 

Urban  Renewal  Grants.  The  bill  would  In- 
crease the  urban  renewal  grant  authorization 
for  fiscal  1972  by  $3  billion.  Your  bill  pro- 
vides for  no  such  Increase.  It  Is  new  esti- 
mated that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1971,  about 
$1.2  billion  win  still  be  available  for  the  pro- 
gram. Along  with  the  other  excessive  au- 
thorizations, this  section  Is  especially  inap- 
propriate at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to 
reestablish  fiscal  responsibility. 

White  House  Council  on  Urban  Growth. 
The  bill  would  establish  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  statutory  Council 
on  Urban  Growth.  Its  functions  would  over- 
lap those  of  the  President's  recently-estab- 
lished Domestic  Council.  In  effect,  the  biU 
would  reorganize  the  White  House  just  as  the 
major  reorganization  Initiated  this  year  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress Is  being  implemented. 

New  Communities.  The  Committee  bill 
would  authorize  a  greatly  expanded  new  com- 
munities program,  with  important  implica- 
tions for  long  resource  allocation.  It  would 
do  so  before  White  House  studies  are  com- 
pleted concerning  national  growth  policies 
and  their  relationship  to  national  programs 
and  policies  with  respect  to  population, 
urban  development  and  redevelopment,  and 
the  natural  environment. 

In   addition,   the   new  communities   title 


as  drafted  contains  a  number  of  undesirable 
provisions.  It  provides  for  a  direct  Federal 
program  for  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities on  federally-owned  lands,  with 
funds  to  be  provided  by  the  Congress.  This 
Is  a  task  that  can  best  be  done  by  private 
enterprise  In  partnership  with  State  and 
local  governments. 

It  would  also  authorize  direct  Federal  pay- 
ments, for  periods  of  as  long  as  three  years, 
of  ordinary  municipal  expenses  incurred  by 
new  communities.  The  provision  Is  inappro- 
priate in  view  of  the  many  other  aids  that 
would  be  given  to  new  communities.  It 
would  be  discriminatory  against  older  com- 
munities which  are  already  faced  with  se- 
rious financial  difficulties. 

The  Secretary  continues  and  criticizes 
the  new  property  insurance  program, 
saying: 

Title  VII  of  the  Committee  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  new  program  of  direct  Federal 
property  insurance  whose  cost  and  Impact 
on  the  existing  system  of  private  Insurance 
and  State  regulation  are  certain  to  be  ex- 
tensive. The  program  would  unwisely  bring 
the  Federal  Government  Into  competition 
with  the  private  property  insurance  indus- 
try with  respect  to  a  broad  range  of  cover- 
age, not  limited  to  losses  from  crime,  at  a 
time  when  the  States  and  private  industry 
are  attempting  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Additional  Federal  action  In  the  field 
should  supplement,  rather  than  supplant, 
atctlons  that  would  be  taken  by  the  Insurance 
Industry  and  the  States. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  your  sub- 
stitute bUl,  H.R.  19861,  would  best  serve 
the  Immediate  needs  of  the  nation  allow- 
ing us  to  continue  to  move  forward  in  de- 
veloping long  range  improvements  in  our 
programs. 

Signed  George  Romney,  Secretary. 

Now  let  me  recap  what  the  substitute 
will  do.  First  of  all,  all  FHA  insuring 
authority  is  continued  to  July  1,  1971. 

All  existing  HUD  programs  are  con- 
tinued under  existing  authorizations, 
many  of  which  have  not  even  been  uti- 
lized on  a  current  basis. 

Additional  authorization  through  fis- 
cal year  1972  is  provided  for  those  pro- 
grams which  have  exhausted  existing 
authorizations. 

Certain  other  desirable  and  noncon- 
troversial  sections  which  are  already  in 
the  commitee  bill  are  included.  These 
include  a  section  which  extends  the  ex- 
piration date,  until  July  1,  1971,  of  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  authority  to 
use  up  to  30  percent  of  section  235  con- 
tract funds  for  existing  housing  to  July 
1, 1974. 

Another  section  removes  requirements 
that  sellers  of  mortgages  to  FNMA  buy 
FNMA  stock  equal  to  at  least  1  percent 
of  mortgage  amount.  FNMA  with  HUD 
approval  is  to  set  the  level  of  stock  pur- 
chase. 

Another  section — 901  of  the  commit- 
tee bill — settles  the  amount  of  remain- 
ing payments  owed  Treasury  by  FNMA 
in  connection  with  its  partition  in  1968. 

One  other  section  of  my  substitute  au- 
thorizes early  closeout  of  urban  renewal 
projects,  which  provision  is  included  in 
sections  310  and  311  of  the  committee 
bill,  and  another  section  of  the  substi- 
tute increases  the  maximum  amount  of 
grants  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
make  to  improve  farm  housing  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500.  or  $3,500  in  cases  of  im- 
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provements  involving  plumbing  facili- 
ties. That  is  in  section  803(a)  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Another  section — 909  of  the  commit- 
tee bill — increases  the  percent  of  assets 
Raving.s  and  loan  associations  may  invest 
in  raultlfamily  housing  from  15  to  20 
percent.  Another  section  extends  allow- 
able maturity  of  Federal  home  loan  bank 
advances  to  member  associations  from  1 
to  5  years,  which  is  in  section  910  of  the 
committee  bill. 

Now  what  is  the  cost  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  bills?  There  is  a  cost  of 
$7.7  billion  for  the  committee  bill  and 
$695  million  for  the  substitute. 

Is  the  substitute  bill  an  end  in  and  of 
itself?  No;  it  Is  an  adequate  vehicle  which 
provides  for  continuation  of  programs 
until  the  housing  bill  contemplated  for 
early  next  year  by  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  committee  chairman  can  be 
enacted. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
conmiittee,  or  do  even  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  think  this  is  the 
time  for  such  comprehensive  legislation? 

Let  me,  in  answer  to  that  question, 
read  from  the  committee  report,  which, 
of  course,  the  majority  members  and  the 
chairman  have  signed.  This  is  from  page 
4  of  the  report,  which  says: 

The  committee  bill  does  not  include  the 
major  revisions  of  the  PHA  and  public  hous- 
ing programs  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. These  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  proposals  could  not  be  adequately 
examined  in  the  brief  period  available  to  the 
committee  during  a  year  when  two  other 
major  bills — the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970 — occupied  much  of  the 
committee's  attention  and  effort. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  there  wa.s  not 
time  for  consideration  of  a  well-worked- 
over  administration  bill,  how  can  we 
justify  supporting  a  bill,  several  sections 
of  which  were  adopted  in  a  few  minutes 
of  the  final  markup  session  of  the  com- 
mittee with  little  or  no  effective  discus- 
sion, with  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
discussion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  whether 
or  not  he  proposes  to  report  to  the  House 
for  consideration  a  housing  bill  early 
next  year?  I  am  sure  he  does  intend  to 
do  that.  In  fact,  to  that  end  he  has 
already  appointed  three  panels  to  ex- 
amine into  evei-y  aspect  of  the  problem. 
These  panels  will  report  back  early  next 
year  so  that  we  can  come  up  with  a 
comprehensive  housing  bill  that  will 
have  received  the  deliberation  a  problem 
of  this  nature  and  magnitude  deserves. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is  an  in- 
vestigation going  on  of  the  section  235 
program  at  least  and  other  programs 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  ordered  and  is  conducting? 

Is  it  not  also  true  at  least  it  is  alleged, 
that  a  major  scandal  in  this  program 
may  result  from  this  investigation? 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
how  can  we,  in  our  right  minds,  pass 
legislation  which  increases  authoriza- 
tions and  extends  for  2  additional  years 
programs  which  are  so  suspect,  or  even 
as  some  have  suggested,  even  scandalous? 


I  hope,  when  the  time  comes.  Members 
will  support  the  substitute  I  shall  offer. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  fMr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again,  I  come  before  the  House  on  the 
issue  of  the  need  to  study  the  question 
of  national  development  from  an  overall 
viewpoint.  On  September  23,  and  again 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  I  urged  an  end 
to  the  narrow  limits  within  which  we 
have  confined  our  attack  on  this  problem. 

On  both  occasions.  I  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Select  Committee  on 
National  Development  as  a  veliicle  for 
achieving  this  goal. 

My  concern  is  with  a  failure  of  the 
present  programs  to  deal  comprehen- 
sively with  overall  problems  of  housing 
and  development  facing  this  Nation. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  Is 
a  fresh  example  of  the  narrowness  of 
scope  with  which  all  too  many  of  us  view 
this  problem.  Its  opening  section  is  titled 
"Urban  Growth  and  New  Community 
Development." 

It  is  obvious  to  builders  of  most  any- 
thing that  you  cannot  have  a  sound 
development  with  a  weak  foundation. 
The  foundation  of  this  Nation  has,  since 
its  founding,  been  rooted  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns.  Yet,  we  persist  in  con- 
centrating almost  all  our  efforts  on  the 
forest  of  problems  caused  by  overexpan- 
sion  of  our  major  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas.  It  seems,  that  too  many  of  us  are 
Ignoring  the  truth  that  many  members 
of  the  struggling,  undereducated.  un- 
skilled, or  semiskilled  masses  which 
cause  us  so  much  concern  in  the  cities 
are  refugees  from  rural  areas  and  small 
towns. 

Tliey  have  been  forced  to  come  to  the 
cities  in  search  of  a  new  beginning. 

The  move  has  been  made  necessai-y 
by  the  advance  of  agricultural  technol- 
ogy which  has  eliminated  many  of  their 
jobs  and  the  inability  of  their  home 
areas  to  develop  new  job  opportunities 
for  them. 

And,  even  when  the  smaller  towns 
have  an  opportunity  to  lure  new  indus- 
tries and  new  businesses  into  their  area, 
they  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  hous- 
ing for  the  welcome  influx  of  new  work- 
ers. There  are  also  the  budget-breaking 
problems  of  providing  the  needed  public 
sei-vices  for  the  new  citizens  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Unless  we  can  stem  the  flow  of  rural 
and  smalltown  residents  into  our  cities, 
we  cannot  cure  their  ills  of  poor  hous- 
ing, crowded  schools,  overstrained  budg- 
ets, and  floundering  governmental  in- 
stitutions. 

And,  we  cannot  put  an  end  to  the 
migrction  unless  we  alleviate  its  cause. 
We  must  take  a  broader  look  at  the 
problems.  We  must  provide  the  develop- 
mental and  redevelopmental  assistance 
rural  areas  and  small-  and  medium-sized 
municipalities  are  In  critical  need  of. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny  the  need 
of  extensive  aid  to  metropolitan  govern- 
ments. The  crisis  in  this  area  is  undeni- 
able. Nor,  Is  It  my  Intention  to  deny  the 
need  for  the  development  of  new  com- 
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mimitles.  Urban  development  mu.5t  be 
decentralized  in  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuing operation  of  big  city  and  metro- 
politan governments. 

It  is  my  intention,  though,  to  plead 
with  you  to  take  the  blindero  off.  Try 
looking  at  the  forest  as  well  as  the  trees 
The  existing  rmal  communities,  small- 
and  middle-sized  towns,  provide  an  ideal 
nucleas  around  which  to  begin  the  com- 
munity development  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion's well-being  in  the  years  to  come. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  split  vision 
with  wliich  we  have  been  viewing  rural 
and  mban  problems.  Let  us,  at  last,  take 
a  comprehensive  look  at  the  needs  of 
all  this  Nation's  people.  Let  'is  get  to 
the  work  of  developing  a  national 
growth  policy — not  an  urban  growth 
policy — not  a  rural  growth  policy — but, 
a  national  growth  policy. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzic  • 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett). 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  legislation  before 
this  body,  for  I  think  it  is  a  good  piece  of 
legislation  and  one  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  the  housing  indus- 
try in  our  country.  However,  I  want  to 
."peak  particularly  to  title  VII,  the  Urban 
Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance 
Amendments  of  1970,  which  has  become 
known  as  the  Annunzio  bill. 

Basically,  title  vn  would  provide  direct 
crime  insurance  coverage  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen.  The  Government 
would  step  into  the  picture  only  when 
private  industry  charged  more  than  175 
percent  of  the  manual  rate  for  such  cov- 
erage. The  premium  for  such  policies  will 
be  175  percent  of  the  manual  rate.  No 
policy  will  be  written  if  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  deter- 
mines that  the  property  is  uninsurable, 
or  if  the  State  commissioner  can  justify 
the  excessive  rate.  In  addition,  the  pol- 
icy will  not  be  written  unless  the  home- 
owner or  businessman  meets  minimum 
standards  to  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  so-called  FAIR  plans  estab- 
lished in  the  1967  housing  bill  are  con- 
tinued. However,  we  include,  in  addition 
to  fire  and  extended  coverage,  vandal- 
ism and  malicious  mischief,  and  burglary 
and  theft  in  the  FAIR  plan.  As  you  can 
imagine,  these  lines  of  insurance  are  most 
important  to  inner-city  property  owners. 

Other  much-needed  reforms  contained 
in  the  bill  are: 

First.  Eliminates  discrimination  in 
brokers'  and  agents'  commissions.  This 
will  encourage  brokers  and  agents  to  .sell 
the  FAIR  plan  insurance. 

Second.  Provides  Federal  guarantees 
for  performance  bonds  for  small  busi- 
ness construction  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. For  over  a  year,  black  con- 
tractors have  complained  about  their 
inability  to  engage  in  so-called  black  en- 
trepreneurship  programs  because  they 
cannot  get  performance  bonds. 

Third.  Provides  for  reinsurance  of 
losses  which  occur  during  the  construc- 
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tion  cr  renabilltatlon  of  habitational 
property.  Many  homes  and  apartments 
being  constructed  or  rehabilitated  even 
under  our  Federal  programs  are  imin- 
3ured  during  the  building  or  remodeling 
period.  By  offering  the  same  kind  of  in- 
surance against  such  losses  that  is  now 
provided  for  riot  losses,  these  properties 
will  be  insured  during  the  crucial  con- 
struction stage. 

Fourth.  Eliminates  State  sharing  in 
riot  loss  payments.  Present  law  provides 
that  the  States  must  pay  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  total  property  premiums  written 
in  the  State  toward  riot  losses.  Many 
States  have  been  very  reluctant  to  as- 
sume this  obligation  since  they  do  not 
have  the  money.  Yet,  imless  the  State 
enacts  legislation  providing  for  tliis 
State  share,  the  insurance  companies  in 
that  State  are  ineligible  for  riot  reinsur- 
ance. One  of  the  purposes  of  this  State 
share  was  to  encourage  the  States  to  take 
measures  to  eliminate  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders. Experience  has  taught  us  the  ex- 
pense of  such  endeavors  far  outweighs 
the  advantages  to  be  gained. 

Fifth.  Provides  for  an  Office  of  Review 
and  Compliance  in  HUD  to  be  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator.  At 
present,  the  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 
trator has  virtually  no  policing  powers 
over  the  operation  of  the  program.  The 
only  way  he  hears  about  complaints  or 
inadequacies  comes  through  letters  from 
Congressmen  or  the  innercity  property 
owners.  The  Insurance  Administrator 
should  have  the  authority  to  check  on 
the  operation  of  these  programs  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
them  more  effective. 

These  are  the  more  salient  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  provide 
for  any  new  financing.  The  direct  Fed- 
eral Insurance  program  will  hopefully  be 
paid  for  through  the  premiums  collected. 
In  the  event  losses  exceed  premiums, 
then  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  draw  on  the  same  funds  which  have 
already  been  made  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  riot  losses. 

Now  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  title  7,  and  I  think  that  per- 
haps the  newspapers  in  recent  days  have 
quite  dramatically  emphasized  the  prob- 
lem to  which  title  7  speaks.  In  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  small  businessmen  in  our 
major  cities  to  obtain  crime  insurance 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  obtain  fire  insurance. 

Title  7  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  HUD,  to  write  crime 
insurance  and  other  essential  property 
insurance  in  any  area,  be  it  the  ixmer 
city,  residential  or  rural,  where  the  rate 
charged  for  the  insurance  was  175  per- 
cent above  the  normal  rate  for  such 
insurance. 

Now,  I  realize  that  putting  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  insurance  business  imme- 
diately raises  eyebrows,  but  let  me  make 
It  clear,  and  I  have  found  no  one  who 
has  been  able  to  dispute  this  fact,  that 
unless  the  Government  writes  this  insur- 
ance, we  will  have  no  more  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  downtown  portion  of  our 
major  cities,  particularly  the  Inner  cities. 
In  every  major  city,  small  businesses  are 


closing  their  doors  by  the  hundreds,  and 
every  time  one  of  the  small  businesses 
folds,  we  have  lost  another  source  of  tax 
revenue. 

It  has  further  been  argued  that  by  pro- 
viding such  crime  insurance,  we  do  noth- 
ing to  solve  the  crime  problem,  and  I 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  that 
premise.  However,  why  should  the  small 
businessman  have  to  shoulder  all  of  the 
burden  because  too  few  people  are  willing 
to  do  something  about  crime.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  psychological  reasons 
for  the  crime  increase  nor  do  I  wish  to  at- 
tempt to  affix  the  blame  for  the  problem. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  who  is 
responsible  for  controlling  crime.  I  do 
know  one  thing  though.  It  is  not  the  small 
businessman  who  is  responsible  for  the 
crime  rise;  it  is  not  the  small  business- 
man who  can  crack  down  on  the  increase 
of  crime;  but  It  is  the  small  businessman 
who  is  paying  for  the  effects  of  criminal 
acts.  If  ever  there  were  an  innocent  vic- 
tim of  crime.  It  Is  the  small  businessman 
of  our  country. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill,  we  are  say- 
ing to  small  businessmen  that  we  expect 
you  to  suffer  the  financial  losses  because 
too  little  is  being  done  to  prevent  crime. 

The  insurance  industry  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  or  take  any  action  to  provide 
Insurance.  Therefore,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  get  ml : 
the  picture.  It  cannot  be  argued  that 
it  Is  not  proper  for  the  Government  to  get 
into  the  insurance  business  since  the 
Government  is  already  probably  the  big- 
gest insurer  in  the  country.  We  insure 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  crops,  and  we 
Insure  against  fioods,  and  yesterday  the 
committee  voted  overwhelmingly  to  put 
the  Government  in  the  business  of  in- 
suring savings  In  credit  unions.  The  in- 
surance Industry,  wliich  argues  against 
Government  involvement  In  Insurance, 
at  the  same  time  is  seeking  legislation 
that  would  have  the  Government  insure 
insurance  companies  against  losses. 

Mr.  George  Bernstein,  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator of  Insurance,  has  formu- 
lated the  plan  under  which  the  States 
would  do  something  about  the  crime  in- 
surance situation  or  they  would  lose 
their  coverage  under  the  FAIR  plan.  The 
basic  flaw  with  this  is  that  every  State 
that  has  been  questioned  about  the 
Bernstein  plan  has  stated  that  it  could 
not  support  it  and  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  not  in  support  of  the  Bern- 
stein plan.  In  addition,  the  Bernstein 
plan  would  have  a  year  delay  in  its 
effectiveness,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we, 
as  a  Congress,  can  tell  the  small  business- 
man that  he  will  have  to  go  without  in- 
surance for  another  year.  The  problem 
is  in  our  hands.  The  insurance  industry 
has  placed  it  there,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  America  are  looking  at  this 
body  today  to  see  if  we,  as  responsible 
legislators,  will  take  the  lead  In  making 
certain  that  small  business  in  our  great 
cities  will  be  able  to  purchase  insurance 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  first  glance  a  175- 
percent  rate  for  crime  insurance  may 
seem  like  a  great  amount,  but,  as  I  am 
certain  you  have  f oimd  out  in  your  hear- 


ings, rates  for  crime  Insurance  that  are 
500  and  600  percent  above  manual  are 
not  uncommon. 

Within  a  few  v/eeks,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  an  opf>ortunity 
to  vote  on  the  crime  insurance  package 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Senate  is 
considering  legislation  that  contains 
many  of  the  features  of  my  bill  with 
two  major  exceptions.  My  legislation 
would  allow  the  Government  to  write  not 
only  crime  insurance  on  a  direct  basis, 
but  basic  property  coverage  if  such  cover- 
age is  not  available  within  the  175- 
percent  range.  In  addition,  my  bill  would 
go  into  effect  immediately.  The  Senate 
bill  does  not  provide  for  basic  property 
coverage  and  has  a  year  delay  in  its 
effective  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  wait  another 
year,  nor  can  we  ask  the  small  business- 
men of  America  to  wait  for  another  year. 
Each  day  that  we  delay  in  granting  relief 
to  small  business  sees  another  group  of 
small  businessmen  close  their  doors. 

Quite  clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
thing must  be  done  if  small  business  is  to 
survive  In  our  major  cities.  I  do  not  come 
here  as  a  prophet  of  doom  or  gloom,  but 
I  do  feel  quite  certain  that  unless  crime 
insurance,  at  reasonable  costs,  is  made 
available  to  small  businessmen,  the  time 
is  not  too  far  off  when  there  will  be  no 
small  businesses  in  our  inner  cities.  The 
trend  has  already  begun  and  it  is  time 
now  to  take  action. 

I  first  began  work  on  this  problem  in 
1967.  when  I  introduced  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Protection  Act  to  provide  for  a  study 
to  determine  the  best  ways  that  small 
businessmen  could  protect  themselves 
from  criminal  acts. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  study  I-s  the 
solution  to  the  crime  problem  but  rather 
that  it  does  set  out  areas  of  investigation 
where  a  majority  of  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  in  solving  the  problem.  I  am 
imhappy  that  the  study  devotes  too  much 
space  to  the  statistical  side  of  crime 
against  small  business  and  not  enough 
space  in  telling  the  small  businessman 
how  to  safeguard  his  property  from  hood- 
lums and  vandals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  introduced  my 
crime  study  bill  In  1967, 1  did  so  in  hopes 
that  it  would  cause  the  insurance  indus- 
try to  do  something  about  making  crime 
Insurance  available  to  small  business- 
men. When  I  introduced  the  study  bill, 
a  member  of  my  staff  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  an  insurance  executive 
inquiring  whether  the  bill  contained  any 
provision  for  a  direct  program  of  Govern- 
ment insurance.  The  insurance  executive 
was  told  that  the  bill  did  not  contain  such 
a  provision  but  that  if  insurance  was  not 
made  available  that  my  next  step  would 
be  in  that  area.  The  insurance  executive 
assured  my  staff  member  that  would  not 
be  necessary  since  the  Insurance  industry 
was  ready  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  and  to  find  ways  to  help  the 
small  businessman. 

That  was  more  than  3  years  ago.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  still  have  not  seen  any 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  Depart- 
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1  nent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
1  (ublished  Its  long-awaited  study  on  "The 
Availability  of  Cyme  Insurance  and 
1  Surety  Bonds  in  Urban  Areas."  The  An- 
1  lunzio  bill  provides  a  workable  solution 
1  o  the  problem  of  crime  insurance  in  our 
urban  areas,  while  the  plans  put  forth 
liy  the  Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
1  epresent  nothing  more  than  protracted 
( lelays  in  solving  the  problem. 

For  instance,  the  plan  put  forth  by 

'  he    Federal    Insurance    Administrator 

loiild  require  the  States  to  make  crime 

;  tisurance  available  at  reasonable  rates 

n  urban  areas  by  August  of  1971   If  this 

'^a?  not  done,  the  Insurance  Administra- 

or  would  withdraw  the  Federal  riot  re- 

insurance  coverage  in  those  States.  I  do 

not  feel  that  this  will  solve  the  problem 

f  nd,  of  course,  it  will  not  guarantee  that 

(  rime  insurance  will  be  made  available 

i  ince  States  may  be  willing  to  do  without 

]  iot  reinsurance,  particularly  if  we  have 

(one  through  a  long  period  without  any 

1  najor  riots  In  our  cities. 

The  Insurance  Administrator  suggests 
Ihat  following  this,  he  could  order  that 
(  rime  msurance  be  made  available  under 
Ihe  so-called  FAIR  plans,  a  suggestion 
1  hat  I  made  in  1968  as  an  amendment  to 
1  he  Urban  Property  Insurance  Act.  How- 
(  ver.  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  report,  the 
:  nsurance  Administrator  suggests  that 
he  inclusion  of  crime  insurance  in  PAIR 
l>lans  Is  not  the  answer.  If  crime  insur- 
£  nee  can  be  offered  within  the  PAIR  plans 
in  those  States  which  do  not  comply 
n-ith  the  1-year  edict  of  the  Federal  In- 
iurance  Administrator,  why  is  it  that 
!  uch  coverage  cannot  be  made  available 
1  mmediately.  In  short,  if  such  a  method 
(if  providing  coverage  is  a  good  idea  at 
(  ne  time,  it  is  a  good  idea  at  all  times, 
(ir,  if  it  is  a  bad  idea  at  one  time,  it  is 
iJways  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  felt  the  suggestions 

1  nade  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 

rator  would  provide  meaningful  solu- 

lons  to  helping  people  obtain  crime  in- 

iurance,    I    would    endorse    the    report 

H'holeheartedly.  but  in  the  language  of 

iiur  current  younger  generation,  the  re- 

)ort  is  "a  cop  out."  It  does  nothing  more 

I  han  buy  time  for  the  Insurance  Industry 

n  the  hope  that  those  of  us  who  want  to 

;  )rovide  solutions  to  the  problem  will  back 

I  »ff  and  shift  our  attentions  to  some  other 

iirea. 

It  has  been  suggested  tliat  my  bill  will 
( est  the  Government  money.  I  do  not 
iccept  this  premise,  but  even  if  Oovern- 
1  nent  funds  are  expended  on  the  program, 
hink  of  the  money  that  is  lost  in  tax 
;  evenues  to  city,  coxmty.  State,  and  Fed- 
( iral  governments  each  time  a  small  busi- 
1  lessman  goes  out  of  business  because  he 
cannot  obtain  insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  April  of  last  year, 
ITongressman  Moorhbad  and  I  conducted 
:  learings  on  the  insurance  problem  here 
n  Chicago.  We  were  amazed  at  what  we 
mcovered.  Huge  areas  of  the  city  were 
edlined  by  the  insurance  Industry  and 
I  lenled  insurance  coverage.  Homeowners 
lad  their  insurance  policies  dumped  into 
.he  FAIR  plan,  where  their  premiums 
vere  sometimes  as  high  as  5  and  6  per- 
leni  of  what  they  formerly  had  been  pay- 
ng.  In  other  cases,  hundreds  of  home- 


owners had  their  insurance  policies  can- 
celed for  no  apparent  reason.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  your  subcommittee  has  foimd 
that  many  of  these  practices  still  exist. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  that  unless  a  program  of  direct 
Federal  insurance,  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  my  bill,  is  enacted,  the  insur- 
ance problems  will  only  worsen  and  that 
the  ghost  towns  that  are  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  the  West  may  well  have  a  new 
rival  in  the  inner  cities  of  America. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  for 
this  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970.  which  this  body 
has  under  consideration,  contains  the 
seeds  for  expanded  housing  development 
in  our  urban  centers.  Moreover,  if  ade- 
quately funded,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  provide  relief  from  the  already  exor- 
bitant rents  for  thousands  of  middle- 
income  Americans. 

Several  particular  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  hous- 
ing and  rent  crisis  in  New  York  City.  The 
1968  act  excluded  many  cooperative 
housing  projects  financed  by  State  or 
local  assistance  programs  such  as  the 
New  York  State  Mitchell-Lama  program. 

Provisions  to  correct  this  deficiency 
have  been  written  into  both  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  substitute  bill  now  before 
us.  As  I  have  often  said  during  this  Con- 
gress, to  exclude  housing  developments, 
such  as  Co-op  City  in  the  Bronx,  which 
will  eventually  be  the  largest  such  devel- 
opment in  the  world,  could  not  be  toler- 
ated if  we  are  to  really  alleviate  the 
housing  scarcity  and  halt  the  spiralling 
maintenance  costs  now  experienced  by 
our  large  city  cooperatives.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  Congress  has  been  fit  to  help 
these  people. 

Beyond  this  however,  adequate  fund- 
ing of  sections  235  and  236  of  the  hous- 
ing act  is  essential  M  the  benefits  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  are  to  reach  all  those 
eligible  and  are  truly  to  solve  the  hous- 
ing crisis. 

What  exactly  do  the  benefits  of  this 
act  mean  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  individual  cooperator?  Whenever, 
through  Federal  assistance,  the  interest 
rate  goes  down  1  percent  the  rent  per 
room  per  month  goes  down  $4.  This 
means  that  if  for  example  Co-op  City 
were  to  receive  sufficient  assistance  to 
reduce  its  mortgages  financing  costs 
from  the  approximately  5  percent  It  now 
pays  to  1  percent,  the  cost  of  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment  would  be  reduced  by 
$64  per  month. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money  to  a  family 
earning  a  moderate  income  in  New  York 
City. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  would  benefit 
new  projects,  many  of  which  will  be 
abandoned  without  some  assistance  to 
hold  down  the  rents.  The  fact  Is,  there 
is  not  that  great  a  demand  for  apart- 
ments if  you  have  to  earn  over  $20,000 
to  afford  one. 

Whether  or  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  help  ease  the  housing  crisis  for  the 


thousands  of  middle- income  Americans 
is  carried  out,  however,  hinges  on  ade- 
quate funding.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  demand  for  such  assistance  from 
eligible  projects  In  New  York  City  was 
$58  million.  Yet,  only  about  $3  million 
was  allotted.  Hardly  enough. 

It  Is  my  hope — and  my  intention— that 
with  the  substitute  bill  being  only  an 
interim  measure,  next  year's  bill  will 
greatly  increase  the  funding  under  sec- 
tions 235  and  236.  The  law  Is  only  a  lot 
of  talk  as  it  now  stands.  This  measure 
could  be  a  big  help  in  holding  down  rents 
for  the  vast  majority  of  those  Americans 
who  are  crying  for  such  assistance,  but 
they  are  cut  oft  because  the  money  is  not 
there. 

Moreover,  the  lack  of  housing  in  our 
urban  centers  will  grow  more  acute  as 
time  passes.  It  will  be  too  late  to  spend 
the  money  when  people  are  out  in  the 
streets  for  lack  of  shelter. 

Although  I  have  backed  the  compro- 
mise measure  extending  the  programs 
for  1  year,  I  will  not  just  extend  the  bill 
again  next  year.  We  must  have  adequate 
funding  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
intervening  months  will  enlighten  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  my  colleagues  so  that 
a  truly  helpful  measure  will  emerge  from 
the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  19436  and  commend  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Con- 
gress made  a  ringing  and  Impressive 
statement  of  our  national  housing  policy: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  health  and  living  standards  of  Its 
people  require  bousing  production  and 
related  community  development  sufficient 
to  remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  in- 
adequate bousing  through  the  clearance  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  realiza- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  development  and  redevel- 
opment of  communities  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  growth,  wealth,  and  security  of 
the  Nation. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  the  Congress  affirmed 
the  national  goal  set  forth  In  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  of  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  and  found : 

This  goal  has  not  been  fully  realized  for 
many  of  the  Nation's  lower  income  families; 
that  is  a  matter  of  grave  natlonAl  concern: 
and  that  there  exist  In  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy  the  resources 
and  capabilities  necessary  to  the  fuU  realiza- 
tion of  this  goal. 

The  Congress  further  quantified  this 
goal  by  projecting  the  constructicm  or 
rehabilitation  of  26  million  housing 
units,  6  million  of  which  would  be  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
within  the  ensuing  10  years. 

Thus  far,  we  have  fallen  grievously 
short  of  meeting  with  performance  the 
glowing  rhetoric.  Total  production  in  the 
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last  fiscal  year  amoimted  to  only  about 
1,850,000  units — and  this  total  included 
a  large  number  of  mobile  homes,  for 
which  no  allowance  had  been  made  in  the 
initial  housing  production  schedule 
presented  in  the  President's  First  Annual 
Report  on  National  Housing  Goals  last 
year. 

So,  in  the  President's  Second  Annual 
Report  on  National  Housing  Goals,  is- 
sued on  April  1  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent stated : 

Housing  production  has  declined  sharply 
in  the  past  year,  and  over  the  last  4  years 
has  been  more  than  1  million  units  short 
of  the  volume  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Nation's  growing  population  and  replace  In- 
evitable losses  of  dwellings.  Insufficient 
progress  has  been  made  In  replacing  or  re- 
habilitating some  6  million  substandard 
units.  Too  many  other  units  continue  to  be 
allowed  to  slip  Into  disrepair. 

The  situation  is  dire.  New  York  City, 
and  other  metropolitan  areas  across  the 
country,  are  facing  the  worst  housing 
shortage  since  World  War  II,  and  the 
prospects  for  alleviation  of  this  crisis 
remain  dim. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  19436 — 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970 — offers  substantial  hope  for  the 
basic  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  re- 
vive the  housing  industry,  and  for  bring- 
ing decent  housing  within  the  reach  of 
all  Americans.  The  essentiality  of  these 
steps  is  highlighted  by  the  aclministra- 
tion's  economic  policies,  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  malaise  gripping 
this  industry,  and  to  the  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  and  other  costs  which  in 
turn  have  caused  housing  costs  to  sky- 
rocket. 

There  are  several  aspects  by  virtue  of 
which  H.R.  19436  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. It  provides,  in  title  I,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  urban  growth 
policy.  The  same  title  authorizes  a  new 
and  greatly  expanded  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  new  community  de- 
velopment. 

Several  other  titles  of  H.R.  19436  em- 
body key  perfecting  amendments  to  ex- 
isting law.  In  some  instances,  these 
amendments  create  new  approaches — 
such  as  section  204 's  assistance  for  dor- 
mitory housing.  In  other  instances,  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  law  are  refined  so 
as  to  make  them  more  workable  and 
more  beneficial. 

Finally,  authorizations  for  essential 
housing  and  renewal  programs  are  sig- 
nificantly expanded — a  necessary  step 
which  must  be  followed  by  a  far  greater 
receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Congress  to 
greatly  increased  allocations  of  money 
for  these  programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my  bill, 
H.R.  49 — companion  bill  H.R.  4308 — has 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  as  section  209  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  However,  I  think  the  committee 
would  agree  that  further  work  will  re- 
main for  the  Congress,  even  after  this 
bill  is  passed,  and  I  hope  that  other  bills 
which  I  have  introduced  to  comprise  a 
comprehensive  package  of  housing  legis- 
lation will  be  subsequently  favorably 
considered  by  the  committee. 


I  look  forward  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  panels  established  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  to  conduct  a  full-scale 
analysis  of  existing  housing  programs 
and  of  the  needs  for  additional  legisla- 
tion, such  as  that  which  I  discussed  with 
the  subcommittee  in  my  testimony,  prior 
to  the  creation  of  these  panels. 

SECTION    236 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  important  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  bringing  of  decent 
housing  to  moderate-income  families  in 
urban  areas  is  the  section  236  rental  as- 
sistance program,  created  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

This  program  is  the  prime  subsidy  ve- 
hicle available  to  the  largely  apartment 
dwelling  populations  of  the  cities.  It  is 
therefore  particularly  important  to  an- 
alyze the  impact  of  H.R.  19436  on  the 
program. 

Section  209  embodies  my  bill,  H.R. 
49 — companion  bill  H.R.  4308 — for  which 
I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  June  3.  Accompanying 
me  was  a  panel  from  Manhattan's  West 
Side,  including  State  Senator  Manfred 
Ohrenstein,  and  the  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Renewal,  Charles  J.  Urstadt. 

Section  209  makes  State  and  locally  fi- 
nanced limited  profit  housing  projects — 
such  as  those  constructed  under  the 
State  and  city  Mitchell-Lama  program 
in  New  York — which  were  built  prior  to 
December,  1968,  eligible  for  section  236 
rental  assistance,  as  well  as  for  rent  sup- 
plements. Thus  far,  only  projects  built 
or  rehabilitated  subsequent  to  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  were  eligible — this  a  conse- 
quence of  an  earlier  amendment  of  mine 
incorporated  into  that  act. 

The  need  for  this  expansion  of  section 
236's  parameters  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. As  I  stated  earlier,  section  236  is 
absolutely  vital  for  the  bringing  of  decent 
rental  housing  to  lower-income  families 
in  urban  areas.  Its  use  in  tandem  with 
State  and  locally  financed  limited-profit 
programs — such  as  that  in  New  York — 
has  been  particularly  beneficial.  Similar 
programs  exist  in  several  States,  includ- 
ing Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  I  think 
Commissioner  Urstadt's  testimony, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  on  June  3,  aptly  states 
the  matter: 

We  heartily  endorse  Congreesnian  Ryan's 
proposal  that  the  236  program  be  extended 
to  completed  projects  built  under  State  or 
local  programs.  In  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Mitchell-Lama  program  makes 
available  long-term,  low-Interest  mortgages 
to  regulated  housing  companies  who  agree 
to  limit  the  profit  on  their  equity  invest- 
ment, the  development  costs,  architectural 
and  legal  feee,  and  the  rentals  they  may 
charge.  The  regulations  are  enforced  either 
by  the  State  commissioner  of  Housing  and 
Community  Renewal  or  by  the  supervising 
municipal  agency,  depending  upon  the 
source  of  financing. 

In  addition,  municipalities  are  authorized 
to  grant  real  estate  tax  abatement  of  up  to 
all  but  10  percent  of  the  shelter  rent  of  the 
project.  Financing  of  construction  of  these 
projects  Is  made  available  through  the  sale 
by   the   city   or   the  State  hou&lng   finance 


agency  of  temporary  bond  anticipation 
notes.  Often,  however,  when  these  temporary 
notes,  which  may  have  been  sold  at  6  per- 
cent, are  replaced  with  permanent  financing, 
at  more  than  7  {leroent,  the  Impact  on  the 
rents  or  carrying  charges  Is  extreme.  Each 
percentage  point  of  Interest  translates  Into 
approximately  $4.50  per  room  per  month. 

Thus,  on  a  typical  four  and  one-half- 
room  apartment,  the  total  rent  Increase  at- 
tributable to  the  financing  costs  alone  may 
be  for  as  high  as  $40  per  month.  Extending 
the  236  program  to  these  projects  could  ease 
the  burden  of  this  Increase  for  these  tenants 
and  we  strongly  urge  any  action  which  can 
retain  the  original  nature  of  these  State  and 
local  programs  In  serving  middle  income 
families. 

Some  discussion  of  the  Mitchell-Lama 
program  should  be  helpful  in  demon- 
strating the  need  for  legislation  making 
section  236  rental  assistance  subsidies 
more  readily  workable  in  conjunction 
with  this  program.  I  should  stress  that 
I  use  the  Mitchell-Lama  program  as  an 
example — similar  difficulties  face  the 
similar  programs  in  other  States. 

As  of  April  1,  1970,  there  were  87  city 
Mitchell-Lama  developments,  comprising 
173  buildings,  and  totaling  32,383  dwell- 
ing units.  In  construction  as  of  that  date 
were  19  developments,  comprising  36 
buildings  with  7,233  dwelling  units.  Those 
projects  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  as  of 
Jime  1,  1970,  smd  which  were  pending 
contracting  amounted  to  12.  comprising 
60  buildings  and  4,610  dwelling  units.  In 
the  planning  stage  were  35  developments, 
comprising  73  buildings  and  15,723  dwell- 
ing units. 

The  State  Mitchell-Lama  program  lias 
also  provided  significant  housing  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  city,  there  are  51  com- 
pleted State  projects,  with  a  total  of  57.- 
128  apartments.  An  additional  10  proj- 
ects are  under  construction  which  will 
provide  20.246  apartments.  Eight  more 
State  projects  for  New  York  City  are  in 
the  planning  stage,  and  when  completed, 
these  will  add  9,271  apartments. 

Outside  of  New  York  City.  24  State 
Mitchell-Lama  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted, comprising  3.635  apartments. 
Another  eight  are  imder  construction, 
and  will  provide  1,194  apartments. 
Finally,  four  projects  are  in  the  planning 
stage,  and  they  account  for  468  apart- 
ments. 

Unfortimately,  circumstances  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  all  but  the  Federal 
Government  have  very  seriously  dam- 
aged the  Mitchell-Lama  program.  Money 
has  become  so  tight,  interest  rates  so 
high  and  construction  costs  so  great  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program — to  pro- 
vide low-interest  mortgage  money  for 
housing — has  been  seriously  impaired  as 
the  rate  of  interest  that  must  be  paid  on 
municipal  bonds  has  increased. 

New  York  City's  recent  long-term 
bonds,  for  example,  went  for  7.4  percent. 

In  1557,  the  program  was  providing  3- 
percent  money,  building  housing  for  $25 
per  room  a  month,  and  serving  incomes 
of  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Today,  it  is  7 "2-per- 
cent money  to  7^4 -percent  money,  pro- 
jected room  rentals  of  as  high  as  $80 
per  month,  and  incomes  of  $11,000  to 
$20,000  which  are  served.  And  these  enor- 
mous rents  already  reflect  the  impact  of 
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an  80-percent  tax  abatement  program 
and  often  a  land  writedown. 

Clearly,  there  \s  a  very  real,  very  seri- 
ous problem.  The  most  important  single 
housing  program  for  middle-income 
families  in  New  York  City  is  facing  the 
most  dire  difficulties.  Rentals  are  increas- 
ing enormously,  and  in  most  Instances, 
these  increases  are  imposing  an  unac- 
ceptable burden  upon  tenants  who,  often 
subsisting  on  fixed  incomes,  cannot  meet 
the  additional  expense. 

Two  years  ago  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  incorporated 
my  blU  to  make  State  and  locally  fi- 
nanced limited-profit  middle-income 
housing  programs,  such  as  Mitchell- 
Lama,  eligible  for  section  236  interest 
subsidies  and  rent  supplements.  This  waa 
an  important  step  forward. 

However,  already  existing  develop- 
ments were  not  covered.  Yet,  clearly,  this 
assistance  Is  necessary,  since  many 
Mitchell-Lamas  are  still  under  tempo- 
rary financing.  To  provide  this  assist- 
ance, which  would  apply  to  all  Mitchell- 
Lama-t3TJe  programs — in  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Micliigan,  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — 
I  introduced  H.R.  49  on  the  first  day  of 
the  91st  Congress.  I  subsequently  intro- 
duced this  bill,  H.R.  4308,  with  the  fol- 
lo'jving    11    cosponsors:    Messrs.    Biaggi, 

CONYERS,     FARBSTEIN.     GAYDOS.     HaLPERN, 

Helstoski.  Joelson,  Koch,  McCarthy, 
Nix,  $md  Rosenthal. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  was  to  allow  exist- 
ing housing  projects  to  apply  for  the  re- 
lief they  need  to  keep  rents,  carrying 
charges,  and  interest  rates  within  the 
reach  of  the  middle-income  residents 
whom  the  projects  are  designed  to  serve. 
It  does  little  good  to  construct  new  proj- 
ects if  facilities  already  in  existence  can- 
not maintain  costs  that  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  means  of  their  tenants. 
And  in  light  of  the  exorbitant  interest 
rates  that  now  exist,  these  costs  are 
reaching  such  heights  that  in  some  way 
they  must  be  stemmed. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  It  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  less  to  subsidize  the  inter- 
est rate  on  a  Milchell-Lama  housing 
project  down  to  1  percent  than  to  sub- 
sidize a  privately  financed  project  down 
to  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent.  This  Is 
because  interest  rates  for  the  Mitchell- 
Lama  program  are  already  at  levels 
which  are  lower  than  the  regular  mar- 
ket rate.  Since  the  State  does  not  finance 
the  interest  rate — but  simply  offers  a 
below-market  interest  return  to  the  hold- 
ers of  its  bonds — the  Federal  subsidy 
would  not  constitute  a  second  subsidy. 
I  should  note,  also,  that  subsidization 
down  to  1  percent  is  of  course  the  op- 
timum, but,  as  section  236  is  written,  sub- 
sidization could  be  down  to  3  or  2  percent 
and  the  relief  afforded  would  still  be 
significant  and  welcome. 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  from  a  re- 
sponse I  offered  to  a  question  asked  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  when  I  appeared 
before  his  subcommittee  on  June  3.  as 
this  response  also  details  the  need  for 
H.R.  49: 

HJi.  49  would  solve  the  problems  of  a 
significant  number  of  Mitchell-Lama  tenants 


and  oo-operators  facing  drastic  rent -carrying 
charge  increases  by  making  pre-1968  projects 
eligible  Tor  Interest  subsidies  and  rent  sup- 
plements. At  present,  many  Mitchell-Lama 
dweUlng  units  are  under  temporary  financ- 
ing. When  they  do  go  into  permanent  fi- 
nancing— and  the  maximum  period  for 
which  they  can  remain  under  temporary  fi- 
nancing Is  7  years — the  high  Interest  rates 
of  todays  money  market  will  come  Into  full 
play.  Let  me  give  you  an  e.xample. 

The  generally  accepted  rule  of  thumb 
proven  out  by  numerous  analyses,  la  that  for 
every  percentage  point  of  Interest,  there  Is 
an  Increase  in  rents-carrying  charges  of  (4.50 
per  room  f>er  month.  Now,  four  and  five  and 
six  years  ago,  Mitchell-Lama  projects  were 
coming  In  at  3-5  and  4  percent  Interest 
rates.  To  this  would  be  added  0.5  percent  for 
service  charges.  Today,  the  total  Is  up  to  7.7 
percent — that  means.  7.2  percent  Interest 
and  0.5  percent  service  charge.  So.  this  rep- 
resents an  Increase  from  3.2  to  3.7  points. 
Figuring  that  each  point  of  Interest  raises 
rents  by  94.50  per  room  per  month,  this 
means  rent-carrying  charge  increases  of  from 
$14.40  to  $16.65  per  room  month.  A  family 
of  two  living  In  a  four-room,  one-bedroom 
apartment  would  therefore  face,  when  Its 
building  goes  Into  permanent  financing,  an 
IncrcB.'se  ranging  from  $57.60  up  to  $66.80  per 
month. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  make  any  oomment. 
The  figures  speak  for  ttemselves — shocking! 
Now.  as  iot  the  number  of  units  that  are 
prssently  under  temporary  financing,  there 
are  the  following: 
Units  of  State  Mitchell-Lamas  In  New 

York  City  in  10  projects 2.588 

Units  of  State  Mltchell-LamM  out- 
side New  York  City  In  4  projects. .         853 
Units  of  City  Mitchell-Lamas  in  62 

projects    - 20.208 

While  not  all  of  the  city  Mitchell-Lamas 
will  experience  a  rent-carrying  charge  in- 
crease when  they  go  into  permanent  financ- 
ing because  of  contractual  provisions  In  the 
original  instruments  of  financing,  some  ctf 
them  will,  as  will  all  of  the  State  units.  And, 
if  they  are  forced  to  go  into  permanent  fi- 
nancing in  an  interest  market  comparable 
to  that  which  exists  today,  the  effect  will  be 
devastating.  The  rent-carrying  charge  In- 
crease will  literally  drive  the  tenants  and 
oooperators  out  of  their  apartments. 

But,  permanent  financing  is  not  the  only 
peril.  Currently,  temporary  financing  is 
achieved  through  the  Issuance  of  bond  an- 
ticipation notes.  As  Interest  rates  incretise. 
the  money  the  city  must  pay  to  sell  these 
notes  becomes  more  costly  and  In  turn  the 
added  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  tenants- 
coojjerators.  So,  we  heax  people  like  Warren 
Holder  and  Edna  Luftlg  describing  their 
rental  increases,  and  we  read  news  stories 
such  as  that  in  the  April  edition  of  the  New 
York  Dally  News  with  the  headline  "Whop- 
ping Raises  Hit  Middle-Income  Housing  Ten- 
ants." with  the  lead  sentence: 

"Prom  vast  Co-Op  City  In  the  Bronx  to 
Manhattan's  West  Side,  tenants  In  the  city's 
middle-Income  developments  are  being 
socked  with  sharp  Increases  In  rent,  in  some 
cases  less  than  a  year  after  moving  In.  •  •  •" 

So.  passage  of  H.R.  49  Is  urgently  needed 
In  order  that  these  buildings  will  be  eligible 
for  section  236  Interest  subsidies. 

It  is  H.R.  49  which  is  incorporated  as 
section  209  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970.  Needless  to  say, 
I  appreciate  this  action  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  in  adopting 
my  bill.  I  know  that  my  distinguished 
coUea^e  from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  , 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  ,  and 


the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez), as  well  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Baht- 
lbtt).  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  are  particularly  con- 
oemed  with  the  plight  of  New  York  City 
residents,  as  well  as  tenants  across  the 
coxmtry  facing  enormous  rental  in- 
creases. 

Another  very  important  provision  of 
H.R.  19436  which  affects  the  section  23C 
program  is  section  205,  wtiich  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  raise  per  unit  cost  limits. 
The  Secretary  in  addition  to  his  existing 
authority,  is  granted  further  authority  to 
raise  the  limits  by  up  to  20  percent  in 
areas  where  he  finds  this  necessary  to 
meet  increased  construction  costs. 

In  simple  terms,  this  means  that  the 
section  236  program  is  made  far  more 
workable  for  New  York  City  and  other 
metropolitan  areas,  where  construction 
costs  are  particularly  high.  For  example, 
between  1957  and  1970,  per  room  con- 
struction costs  for  city-financed  Mit- 
chell-Lama rental  projects,  which  are 
eligible  for  section  236  assistance  by  vir- 
tue of  my  amendment  adopted  in  1968 
and  my  amendment  embodied  in  section 
209  of  this  bill,  experienced  a  per  unit 
construction  cost  increase  of  138  percent, 
from  $2,870  in  1957  to  $6,831  in  1970. 

In  light  of  the  prime  importance  of 
the  section  236  program  to  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State,  the  necessity 
for  enhancing  the  workability  of  the  pro- 
gram is  urgent.  Again,  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  sensitivity  in  responding  to  our 
ui-gin?s  and  our  depiction  of  the  massive 
housing  crisis  facing  New  York  City. 

Finally,  H.R.  19436  provides,  in  sec- 
tion 211,  for  the  inclusion  of  certain  costs 
in  section  236  projects.  Again,  this  is 
an  important  provision  for  Mitchell- 
Lama  projects;  it  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
in  computing  the  amount  of  rental  as- 
sistance payments,  to  treat  fees  and 
charges  Imposed  on  mortgagors  partici- 
pating in  State  or  locally  financed  mort- 
gage lending  programs  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  FHA-charged  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums.  And  section 
215  of  the  bin  amends  section  236  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  available  facilities  in 
section  236  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing projects  for  classroom  purposes  where 
public  schools  are  overcrowded,  due  in 
part  to  the  project. 

H.R.  19436  also  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  section  236  program  untU 
October  1,  1973,  as  well  as  for  urgently 
needed  increased  authorizations.  Section 
202  of  the  bill  before  us  today  increases 
the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  enter  into  under  the  sec- 
tion 236  program  by  $25  million  as  of 
July  1,  1970,  by  $30  million  as  of  July  1. 
1971.  by  $225  million  as  of  July  1.  1972. 
and  by  $250  mUlion  as  of  July  1,  1973. 

The  need  for  funds  for  this  essential 
program  are  urgent,  and  these  increased 
authorizations  reflect  that  need.  New 
York  City  alone,  as  of  July  2,  1970,  re- 
ports a  need  for  $41,332,000  in  section 
236  funds.  This  figure  does  not  even  in- 
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elude  i-he  projects  being  developed  in 
New  York  City  by  the  New  York  State 
Housing  Finance  Agency  or  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Renewal.  If  New  York  City  were 
to  receive  the  funds  to  cover  this  needed 
total,  in  fiscal  year  1971  alone  23,995 
dwelling  units  would  be  produced. 

Needless  to  say,  New  York  City  has  not 
in  fact  received  adequate  funds — nor  has 
any  other  large  city.  The  Congress  has 
failed  to  arppropriate  sufiQcient  funds, 
and  the  administration  has  failed  to  re- 
quest sufficient  funds. 

Thus,  the  fact  is  that  as  of  October  7, 
1970.  the  total  of  section  236  funds  which 
have  been  distributed  by  the  New  York 
City  FHA  Regional  Office  amounts  to 
only  $19,903,515.  In  this  fiscal  year,  from 
July  1,  1970  to  October  7,  1970,  $6,353,- 
618  of  that  $19  million  overall  total  were 
distributed. 

State  and  local  Mitchell -Lam  as  re- 
ceived $5,068,020  of  the  overall  total,  and 
only  $363,191  in  this  fiscal  year  through 
October  7. 

Yet,  the  backlog  of  requests  for  section 
236  funds  as  of  October  30  reported  by 
the  New  York  City  FHA  Regional  Office 
amounted  to  $22  million,  of  which  $20 
million  is  needed  just  for  Mitchell-Lama 
projects  in  New  Yoi-k  City. 

Hopefully,  the  increases  in  authoriza- 
tions embodied  in  H.R.  19436  will  serve 
as  a  spur  to  increased  actual  funding, 
as  well. 

DORMrrOBT-TYPE  HOUSING 

Another  key  provision  of  the  bill  before 
us  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  dormitory-type  housing  un- 
der the  section  236  and  rent  supplement 
programs.  In  brief,  section  204  of  H.R. 
19436  aims  at  the  problems  of  SRO 
dwellings,  for  example,  single-room  oc- 
cupancy housing.  I  know  that  our  dis- 
tiiigulshed  colleague  from  Penn.sylvania 
(Mr.  Moorhead)  deserves  particular 
credit  for  this  provision. 

The  problem  of  SRO's  Is  a  critical  one 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  Planetarium 
Neighborhood  Council,  of  which  Mr. 
John  Kowal  is  chairman  and  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Miles  is  chairman  of  the  housing  com- 
mittee, has  been  particularly  active.  This 
problem,  of  particular  concern  in  my  own 
congressional  district.  Is  concisely  de- 
scribed in  an  August  1969  report,  en- 
titled "A  Program  for  Tenants  In  Single 
Room  Occupancy  (SRO)  and  for  Their 
New  York  City  Neighbors": 

New  York  City,  particularly  the  West  Side 
of  Manhattan,  has  a  problem  population  of 
single  "roomers"  housed  in  what  are  some- 
times called  slum  hotels.  Many  of  these 
roomers'  Uves  are  deteriorated  by  severe 
physical  or  emotional  problems,  by  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  by  advanced  age, 
and  by  the  condition  of  their  housing  .  .  . 

These  citizens  live  in  buildings  tech- 
nically classified  as  single  room  occu- 
pancy facilities— SRO— and  in  SRO-type 
buildings,  such  as  hotels,  rooming  houses 
and  lodging  houses.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  approximately 
100,000  units  of  SRO  and  SRO-type 
housing  in  New  York  City.  Of  these, 
20.000  to  25,000  are  on  the  West  Side  of 
Manhattan,  between  72d  and  110th 
Streets.  Of  the  West  Side  imits,  14,500 
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of  them  are  In  buildings  classified  as 
SRO:  15,500  to  20,500  are  in  SRO-type 
buildings.  This  concentration  of  SRO 
facilities  and  people  led  someone  to  de- 
scribe the  West  Side  as  the  "rooming 
house  center  of  Manhattan." 

The  SRO  problem  has  been  long  in 
the  making.  In  the  forties,  faced  with  a 
critical  housing  shortage,  conversion  of 
buildings  from  class  A  self-contained 
apartments  to  single  rooms  with  shared 
facilities  was  frequently  permitted  and 
even  encouraged  by  the  city.  Large  apart- 
ments were  hastily  and  shoddily  sub- 
divided into  six  to  eight  single  rooms, 
usually  lined  up  off  a  railroad  hallway. 
Bathrooms  and  kitchens  were  shared. 
From  the  very  outset,  the  units  thus  cre- 
ated afforded  a  minimum  of  living  amen- 
ities. Over  the  years  these  facilities  have 
sunk  into  disrepair.  Overuse  and  de- 
ferred maintenance  have  taken  their 
toll  with  the  result  that  they  now  pro- 
vide a  poor  environment  for  a  very  needy 
segment  of  the  city's  population. 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  from  an 
article  by  Kitty  Hanson  which  appeared 
in  the  May  18,  1970,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Entitled  "All  the 
Lonely  People."  this  article  movingly 
describes  the  plight  of  SRO  dwellers: 

It  is  morning.  They  waken  on  stale,  used 
mattresses  to  the  smell  of  stale,  used  air  and 
the  sound  of  silence.  Outside,  a  spring  sun 
filters  through  the  New  York  City  smog, 
lighting  but  not  warming  the  brick  and 
stone  of  the  austere  West  Side  block  where 
they  Uve.  The  city  roared  to  life  hoiws  ago, 
but  inside  their  gloomy  walls,  they  fumble 
slowly  into  awMeness.  No  time  clock  waits 
for  them. 

In  solitary  silence  they  rise  and  dress.  In 
solitary  silence,  they  leave  their  rooms  and 
lock  their  doors  and  venture  into  another 
empty  day,  unnoted,  unknown  and  often  un- 
fed. 

"They"  are  the  rooming  bouse  poor,  the 
most  deprived  of  all  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  who  live  In  New  York's  hidden  City 
of  Furnished  Rooms:  population,  approxi- 
mately 100.000;  principal  mdustry.  survival. 

These  are  the  people  who  live  in  the  poor 
hotels,  the  rooming  houses,  the  SROs  (single- 
room-occupancy  buildings)  which  aire  serving 
the  city  of  New  York  as  the  20th  century 
version  of  the  18th  century  poorhouse.  In- 
side, they  provide  a  marginal  subsistence  for 
their  occupants;  outside,  a  festering  source  of 
blight  for  entire  neighborhoods. 

Here  you  will  find  the  elderly  and  the  ec- 
centric, the  widows  and  widowers,  the  di- 
vorced and  separated  and  never-marrleds. 
Here  are  alcoholics  and  addicts  and  prosti- 
tutes; and  quiet  working  people  who  labor  at 
low-skill,  low-pay  Jobs  and  mind  their  own 
business  and  like  it  that  way.  Here  are  col- 
lege students — and  the  mildly  retarded.  And 
here  are  the  physically  and  mentally  HI — not 
ill  enough  to  merit  a  hospital  bed  or  the 
wards  of  a  state  institution,  not  well  enough 
to  function  in  the  world  outside  their  fur- 
nished rooms. 

Rundown  relics  of  a  better  day,  these  "pri- 
vate poorhouses"  are  pockets  of  blight  In 
neighborhoods  of  the  affluent,  the  middle 
class  end  the  making-it.  The  buildings  them- 
selves are  an  offense  to  the  eye;  the  loiterers, 
the  drunks,  the  petty  criminals  a  danger  to 
children;  the  shouts,  the  noise  and  sporadic 
outbursts  of  violence  a  threat  to  peace  of 
mind  and  a  good  night's  sleep. 

To  the  average  citizen,  the  SRO  is  a  place 
to  leave,  but  for  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
It  is  the  only  place  in  which  they  can  con- 
tinue to  live. 


Thus  far,  F^eral  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  programs  have  been 
chiefly  aimed  at  assisting  families  and 
the  elderly  or  handicapped.  The  low- 
income,  single  person  under  62  years  of 
age  has  to  a  large  extent  been  ignored. 
Particularly  today,  when  the  demand 
for  housing  grossly  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  living  costs  continue  to  soar  while 
the  administration  pursues  misplaced 
economic  policies  and  ignores  the  tools 
which  could  be  employed  to  halt  infla- 
tion, the  needs  of  thLs  population  group 
are  increasingly  critical. 

The  program  authorized  by  section  204 
of  H.R.  19436  would  channel  assistance 
through  the  rent  supplement  and  section 
236  programs  to  provide  dormitory-type 
rental  housing.  Up  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments contracted  for  under  appropria- 
tions for  the  section  236  program,  and 
for  the  rent  supplement  program,  would 
be  available  for  the  dormitory -typo  proj- 
ect.«:. 

I  must  express  my  reservations  about 
the  approach  envisioned  by  the  commit- 
tee report.  House  Report  No.  91-1556, 
which  at  page  12  stresses  "maximum  fea- 
sible use"  of  community  kitchens,  com- 
mon dining  areas,  and  other  shared  fa- 
cilities. Communal  facilities  are  not 
really  the  answer  to  the  needs  and  wants 
of  SRO  residents,  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  notwithstanding. 

BENT    SUrPLEMKNTS 

As  I  have  noted,  section  209  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  embodies  my  bill,  H.R.  49 — 
companion  bill  H.R.  4308 — which  makes 
State  and  locally  financed  limited-profit 
projects — such  as  Mitchell-Lamas — eli- 
gible for  rent  supplements.  This  Is  a  sig- 
nificant step  which  broadens  the  provi- 
sion in  existing  law — which  included  my 
1968  amendment — making  post- 1968 
Mitchell-Lamas  eligible  for  rent  supple- 
ments. 

In  addition.  HJt.  19436  extends  the 
rent  supplement  program  to  October  1, 
1973,  and  it  increases  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contracts  that  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  to  make  rent  supplement 
payments  by  $80  million  on  July  1,  1971, 
by  $85  million  on  July  1.  1972,  and  by  $90 
million  on  July  1,  1973. 

The  dormitory-type  housing  program 
authorized  by  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
also  involved  with  the  rent  supplement 
program,  inasmuch  as  section  204  pro- 
vides that  rent  supplements  may  be  used 
for  dormitory-type  rental  projects. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has 
been  one  of  those  programs  with  particu- 
lar potential  for  benefiting  low-income 
families  who  desperately  need  decent 
housing,  yet  cannot  afford  it,  which  has 
been  a  stepchild  of  the  Congress.  Only 
a  few  of  us  have  fought  for  it,  and  it  has 
never  received  more  than  minimal  ap- 
propriations. Hoi>efully  the  increased  au- 
thorizations embodied  in  H.R.  19436  will 
rouse  the  Congress  henceforth  adequate- 
ly to  fund  this  program. 

URBAN    RENEWAL 

Section  301  of  H.R.  19436,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  in- 
creases the  amount  of  grant  funds  avail- 
able for  urban  renewal  by  $3  billion  as  of 
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I  his  fiscal  year.  The  section  also  reserves 
not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  funds 
uvallable  for  renewal  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1972  for  neighborhood  development 
1  )rograms. 

The  urban  renewal  program  has.  in 
1  arge  part,  been  successful.  Serious  flaws 
lave  been  revealed,  such  as  the  failure  to 
iidequately  provide  for  the  individuals 
i.nd  families  displaced  by  renewal  pro- 
grams. These  flaws  cannot  be  counte- 
:  lanced,  and  corrective  action  must  be 
I  aken.  But,  these  flaws  do  not  dispute 
1  he  basic  concept — it  is  the  implementa- 
ion  which  must  be  remediated. 

One  reflection  of  the  concern  which 
i  ome  of  us  have  voiced  regarding  these 
]  laws  is  seen  in  the  statistics  comparing 
]  ow-  and  moderate-income  housing  con- 
:  truction  on  renewal  sites  in  the  16  fiscal 
years  preceding  June  30,  1966,  and  the 
:i  fiscal  years  since.  During  this  lat- 
ter 3-year  period,  the  number  of  new 
1  ow-  and  moderate-income  units  started 
(  n  renewal  sites  was  virtually  equal  to  the 
total  of  all  such  units  during  the  pre- 
( eding  16  years.  During  this  3-year 
1  »eriod,  two-thirds  of  all  new  units  started 
( n  renewal  land  were  for  low-  and  mod- 
( rate-income  use,  compared  to  only  40 
liercent  of  total  renewal  housing  starts 
( luring  the  preceding  years. 

Granted,  the  problem  is  still  a  severe 

<  me.  But  it  is  improving,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue  to  press  for  truly  adequate  and 
leneficial  relocation,  as  well  as  for  ade- 

<  uate  construction  of  housing  on  re- 
1  lewal  sites. 

The  value  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
iram  Is  well  known.  As  I  said  last  week, 
'.hen  the  Independent  OfQces  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
'  elopment  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
rear  1971— H.R.  19830— was  before  the 
: louse: 

In  money  terms  alone,  and  this  seems  to 
1  le  the  language  which  the  Administration 
likes  to  play  with,  the  values  added  by  re- 
( levelopment  of  renewal  sites  have  resulted 
1  Q  a  240  per  cent  Increase  In  assessed  value 

<  if  taxable  land  and  a  corresponding  increase 
1  a  tax  revenues. .  .  . 

In  human  terms,  of  course,  urban  re- 
]  lewal  is  a  program  which  is  intended  to  ac- 
(  omplish  what  its  very  name  states — the  re- 
1  lewal  of  urban  areas,  the  environment  in 
'  rhXch  more  than  one-half  of  this  country's 
1  lopulatlon  lives. 

And  on  June  25.  also.  I  detailed  some 
(if  the  benefits  of  the  urban  renewal 
]  irogram : 

Since  1949.  over  1,000  communities — In 
1 .11  50  States — have  participated  or  are  par- 
1  iclpating  in  the  urbf n  renewal  program. 
I  )ver  half  of  these  communities  have  a  popu- 
latlon  below  25,000;  and  over  $8.2  billion  has 
1  leen  approved  in  Federal  grants  to  assist  the 

I  iver  1.000  participants. 

Under   the   urban   renewal   program   over 

I I  quarter  of  a  million  new  or  rehabilitated 
1  lousing  units  have  already  been  started  or 
lompleted.  53  per  cent  of  which  are  low- 
I  nd  moderate-income  bousing.  When  all  re- 
( levelopment  In  programs  approved  through 
,'une  30.  1969.  Is  completed,  it  will  have 
generated  nearly  1.3  million  housing  units, 
I  if  which  66  per  cent  are  low  and  moderate 
;  ncome. 

Urban  renewal  activity  has  generated  about 
I  lOO.OOO  permanent  Jobs.  When  present 
;  Planned  redevelopment  is  complete,  over  3.2 
:  aUUon  jobs  will  have  been  generated.  Ap- 


proximately C6.30  of  local  private  and  public 
investment  has  been  generated  for  each 
urban  renewal  dollar.  The  assessed  tax  valu- 
ation of  land  and  Improvements  has  in- 
creased an  average  of  240  per  cent  in  com- 
pleted renewal  projects,  thereby  expanding 
the  local  tax  base. 

What  is  needed  now,  in  addition  to 
perfecting  legislation  and  adequate  fund- 
ing of  other  programs — such  as  section 
236 — which  enable  housing  reconstruc- 
tion, is  sufficient  funds  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program  itself.  The  October  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Housing  reports  that 
localities  have  applications  in  the  pipe- 
line for  renewal  grants  in  a  total  of  $3.7 
billion.  As  the  article  in  the  Journal,  en- 
titled "Urban  Renewal — In  Review;  In 
Prospect"  states : 

That  is  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  federal  grant  funds  presently  in  prospect 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  needs  of  New  York  alone  are 
enormous.  On  July  8,  when  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  vetoed  appropriation 
bill  which  was  the  predecessor  of  H.R. 
19830  was  being  considered,  I  detailed 
some  of  these : 

Allow  me  to  point  to  the  needs  In  New 
Yorfc  State  for  a  moment.  There  are  cur- 
rently 204  projects  involving  a  grant  reser- 
vation of  $1.08  billion  in  the  State;  86  cities 
have  pending  or  proposed  applications 
amounting  to  $356.5  million.  New  York  City 
alone  currently  has  four  unfunded  urban 
renewal  projects  pending. 

I  commend  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  providing  for 
an  increased  authorization  of  $3  billion. 
The  need  is  clearly  demonstrable;  the 
benefits  are  clearly  apprehensible.  Only 
the  will  to  provide  sufficient  funds  has 
been  lacking.  At  least  now,  a  respectable 
authorization  figure  will  exist. 

PUBLIC     HOUSING 

Title  in  of  H.R.  19436,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  con- 
tains particularly  important  provisions 
concerning  public  housing.  Section  302 
increases  the  authorizations  for  annual 
contribution  contracts  under  the  public 
housing  program:  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
the  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee.  In- 
creases the  authorization  by  $150  mil- 
lion. The  increase  is  $275  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  crisis  In  public  housing  extends 
across  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  funds 
is  the  basis  of  this  crisis.  For  this  reason, 
section  302  is  particularly  crucial.  A  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Urban  Institute, 
entitled  "Operating  Costs  in  Public 
Housing — A  Financial  Crisis,"  and  writ- 
ten by  Frank  de  Leeuw,  details  the  prob- 
lem: 

Public  housing  costs  have  been  rising 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  rental  Income 
has  been  running  well  below  operating  costs 
for  many  local  housing  authorities,  the  agen- 
cies that  manage  federally  supported  public 
housing.  With  federal  government  payments 
restricted  until  late  1969  to  capital  costs  (and 
small  supplementary  payments  for  the  elder- 
ly and  a  few  other  groups),  the  result  has 
been  a  rapid  growth  In  operating  deficits. 
"Crisis"  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  describe 
the  situation. 


The  central  finding  of  the  de  Leeuw 
study  is  that — 

Price  and  wage  Inflation  Is  the  major  cause 
of  Increased  operating  costs  in  public  hous- 
ing. 

And  Mr.  de  Leeuw's  findings  lead  to 
the  conclusion: 

The  gap  between  costs  and  rents  almost 
certainly  will  continue  to  emerge  and  grow 
for  many  local  housing  authorities  in  the 
near  future,  certainly  so  long  as  prices  and 
wages  continue. 

In  other  words,  the  deficits  being  ex- 
perienced by  public  housing  authorities 
across  the  coimtry  are  not,  as  some  would 
have  it,  the  products  of  mismanagement, 
but  rather,  they  are  the  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  which  grips  this  country. 

This  need  for  funds  was  highlighted 
only  a  few  days  ago,  when  Simeon  Golar, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  disclosed  that  services  and 
maintenance  at  public  housing  projects 
were  being  sharply  curtailed  because  of 
lack  of  money.  Mr.  Golar  was  reported 
as  estimating,  in  a  New  York  Times  story 
of  November  20,  that  the  authority's 
deficit  would  come  to  almost  $20  million 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  was  quoted 
as  stating: 

I  would  assume  that  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  in  the  federally  assisted  program,  for 
Instance,  we  will  have  virtually  depleted  our 
reserves,  and  really  won't  be  able  to  cover  our 
next  payroll  at  some  point  in  time. 

He  also  pointed  out  while  there  are 
nearly  500.000  people  seeking  accommo- 
dations in  public  housing,  fiscal  shortages 
threatened  new  construction. 

Thus,  the  increased  authorizations 
provided  in  section  302  are  essential. 

Section  308  is  also  very  important, 
especially  to  New  York  City.  This  pro- 
vision permits  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  in  areas  where 
he  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  in- 
creased construction  costs,  to  increase  by 
up  to  20  percent  the  public  housing  per 
dwelling  unit  cost  limits  In  existing  law. 
In  light  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
such  costs  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
other  metropolitan  areas,  this  provision 
is  key. 

SECTION    23    LEASING    PROGRAM 

Two  provisions  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  concern 
the  section  23  leasing  program.  These  are 
sections  303  and  304.  The  section  23  pro- 
gram, embodied  in  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965  as  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  provides  for  the  leasing  of  private 
housing  units  at  current  private  market 
rental  levels  by  local  public  housing 
agencies  and  the  subsequent  subleasing 
of  these  units  to  public  housing  tenants 
at  lower  rents. 

Major  credit  for  the  section  23  pro- 
gram is  due  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall),  and 
section  303  of  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
in  large  part  the  result  of  his  concern  for 
this  program.  This  section  provides  that 
at  least  30  percent  of  the  dwelling  units 
for  which  annual  contribution  contracts 
for  public  housing  are  entered  into  shall 
be  section  23  units.  Section  304  extends 
the  maximum  term  of  the  contracts  be- 
tween local  public  housing  agencies  and 
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housing  owners,  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  section  23  program. 

The  particular  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  New  York  City  is  well  detailed 
in  a  report  issued  by  the  Citizens  Budget 
Commission,  Inc..  headed  by  John  M. 
Leavens,  in  July  of  this  year.  As  the  re- 
port concludes : 

There  are  few  programs  In  the  housing 
field  which  work.  Most  fall  far  short  of  ex- 
pectations and  fall  to  match  the  rhetoric 
which  heralded  their  arrival.  The  Section 
23  program  is  one  of  the  few  programs  that 
really  work*. 

As  of  July  1970,  16,380  units  had  been 
leased  to  public  housing  tenants  in  the 
northeastern  region.  Over  1,700  units 
had  been  leased  under  section  23  in  New 
York  City;  leasing.  In  fact,  accounted  for 
18.1  percent  of  the  3.373  units  of  public 
housing  which  were  provided  under  vari- 
ous housing  programs  in  New  York  City 
in  1969. 

Under  section  23,  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  leases  units  on  the 
private  market  at  rentals  averaging 
$32.90  per  room  per  month,  and  then 
subleases  them  to  public  housing  tenants 
at  a  rate  averaging  $17.50  per  room  per 
month.  The  rent  differential  is  subsidized 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  contracts  with  the 
housing  authority. 

Unfortunately,  despite  my  protesta- 
tions and  those  of  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  administration  undertook 
this  year  a  severe  cutback  of  the  section 
23  program.  Consequently,  section  303, 
requiring  that  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
units  for  which  public  housing  contracts 
are  entered  Into  must  be  section  23  units, 
was  necessary  to  force  the  administra- 
tion to  support  a  valuable  program. 

Section  303  removes  the  administra- 
tive discretion  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
abused,  and  forces  an  adequate  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  the  section  23  program. 
And  this  is  necessary,  for  as  the  Com- 
mission report  states : 

The  section  23  program  can  quickly  pro- 
vide needed  housing  In  New  York  City  In  a 
way  that  no  other  program  can  match.  The 
need  to  expand  the  public  leasing  program  Is 
hampered  by  lack  of  Federal  funds. 

One  caveat  must  be  entered.  The  com- 
mitment to  adequate  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  section  23  leasing  program  carries 
with  it  the  concomitant  necessity  to  as- 
sure that  the  public  housing  program  is 
sufficiently  funded,  since  it  is  public 
housing  funds  which  are  employed  for 
the  leasing  program.  A  diversion  of  funds 
to  the  section  23  program,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  regular  public  housing  pro- 
gram, cannot  be  sanctioned.  This  is 
added  warrant,  therefore,  for  the  in- 
creased authorizations  for  public  housing 
contract  contributions  provided  by  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

SECTION   838 

The  provisions  of  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  assistance  program  are 
amended  by  several  provisions  of  H.R. 
19436.  Generally,  this  program  is  not  too 
useful  in  New  York  City,  which  Is  char- 
acterized by  such  a  large  proportion  of 
apartment  imlts.  However,  one  provision 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


Act,  as  it  applies  to  section  235,  does 
have  particular  relevance.  This  Is  section 
210.  which  would  permit  homeownership 
assistance  payments  to  be  made  on  be- 
half of  lower  Income  members  of  cooper- 
ative housing  projects  financed  with  aid 
under  a  State  or  local  program.  Thus, 
Mitchell-Lama  cooperatives  will  be  eli- 
gible for  assistftnce. 

Unfortunately,  section  210  only  makes 
eligible  projects  constructed  or  reha- 
bilitated after  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
19436 — much  the  same  situation  as  that 
existing  under  section  236  with  regard  to 
rental  assistance  payments  which  my 
bill,  H.R.  49,  embodied  in  section  209  of 
the  bill  before  us  today,  remedies.  How- 
ever, this  initial  step  is  a  commendable 
and  needed  one. 

Section  201  of  H.R.  19436  extends  the 
section  235  program  through  October  1, 
1973.  Thereby,  the  future  of  this  program 
for  the  next  few  years  is  assured.  Section 
202  concerns  authorizations.  This  pro- 
vides that  the  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts that  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
to  make  homeownership  assistance  pay- 
ments is  Increased  by  $25  million  as  of 
July  1,  1970,  by  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  by  $225  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  by  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

MODEL  CITIES 

Section  401  of  H.R.  19436,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $500  million  in 
grant  authority  for  model  cites  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  Again,  we  see  a  worthwhile 
program  which  has  been  shortchanged  in 
its  funding.  While  New  York  City  has 
been  a  major  recipient  of  model  cities 
funds,  the  need  for  fimding  continues. 

MINORITT  ENTERPRISE 

Each  housing  program  works,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  provide  jobs. 
Housing  production  and  rehabilitation 
creates  Jobs.  The  provision  of  decent 
housing  encourages  people  to  remain  in 
the  urban  environment,  and  thereby  jobs 
are  generated  through  increased  services 
and  goods  which  are  required.  And,  be- 
cause, a  significant  percentage  of  urban 
residents  are  members  of  minority 
groups,  our  encouragement  of  the  devel- 
opment of  housing  necessarily  redounds 
to  their  benefit,  as  it  does  to  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans. 

Section  902  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  takes  a  signifi- 
cant step  by  addressing  another  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  minority  group  individ- 
uals— the  Inability  of  small  bus'r"*ss  con- 
tractors, many  of  whom  are  such  indiv- 
iduals— to  obtain  surety  bonds.  This  sit- 
uation not  only  Impedes  the  opportuni- 
ties of  those  individuals  already  in  the 
construction  business,  but  it  also  very 
severely  precludes  their  entrance  into 
this  Industry.  Thus,  only  2,000  out  of 
870,000  general  and  specialty  contrswitors 
are  black.  This  represents  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent — a  level  of  participa- 
tion in  the  housing  industry  which  Is 
far,  far  too  low. 

Section  902  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide or  guarantee  any  bid.  payment,  or 
performance  bond  applied  for  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  construction  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  enable  such  concern  to 


furnish  such  bond  In  connection  with  any 
construction  contract. 

i  am  grat  fied  to  see  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  at  work  in  this 
area,  particularly  inasmuch  as  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  directed  at  this 
problem,  as  to  which  I  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on  June  3 
of  this  year.  My  bill,  HJl.  13735,  would 
permit  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  provide  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
certain  types  of  construction — including 
bid  bonds,  payment  bonds,  and  perform- 
ance bonds.  While  the  approaches  are 
somewhat  different,  both  I  and  the  com- 
mittee obviously  have  the  same  aim — al- 
leviation of  a  problem  wliich  I  discussed 
on  September  24,  1969,  when  I  explained 
the  legislation  I  had  introduceo 

without  performance  bonds.  It  l«  virtually 
Impossible  to  get  construction  work.  In 
Harlem,  for  example,  black  contractors  are 
unable  to  work  in  the  community  because 
they  cannot  convince  surety  companies  to 
provide  them  with  performance  or  payment 
bonds. 

WATER    AND    SKWXS   FACtUTIES 

Section  403  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  authorizes, 
beginning  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  addi- 
tional grant  authority  of  $500  million 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities,  suid 
$50  mUlioQ  for  neighborhood  facilities. 
This  authorization,  like  the  expanded 
authorizations  for  the  other  programs 
which  I  have  discussed,  is  urgently 
needed. 

NATIONAI.    UKBAN    GROWTH    POUCT 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  provides  for 
urban  growth  and  new  community  de- 
velopment. This  major  provision  Is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  work  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Ashley).  It  constitutes  significant  rec- 
ognition of  the  haphazard  patterns  of 
urban  growth  which  in  the  past  have 
charsu;terized  the  development  of  our 
cities,  and  response  to  the  large  part  this 
I>ast  and  present  polyglot  growth  plays 
today  in  the  blight  and  decay  which 
afflict  our  metropolitan   areas. 

In  addition,  title  I  alms  at  fostering 
the  development  of  new  communities, 
possessed  of  the  benefits  of  rational 
planning.  The  title  also  Edms  at  the  crea- 
tion of  major  well-balanced  additions 
to  existing  communities,  and  the  re- 
newal of  Innercity  areas.  For  example, 
part  C  of  title  I  wauld  make  eligible  for 
urban  renewal  grants  the  acquisition  by 
local  public  sigencies  of  vacant  or  in- 
appropriately used  land  or  space  which 
could  be  developed  for  housing  and 
other  uses.  Including  schools,  parks,  and 
hospitals. 

Title  I  constitutes  a  major  break- 
through In  trying  to  order  the  forma- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  environ- 
ment In  which  more  than  half  of  our 
population  lives.  Rational  growth  is  the 
only  -alternative  we  have  to  the  decay 
of  our  urban  centers,  and  we  cannot  re- 
ject that  alternative. 

URBAN  PROPERTT  PROTECTION  AND  INSUEANC* 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
inclusion  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  of  H.R.  14043. 
the  urban  property  protection  and  re- 
insurance   amendments.    This    bill,    of 
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which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  of  which 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
the  chief  sponsor,  is  directed  at  improv- 
ing the  urban  property  protection  and 
reinsurance  program  which  was  first  in- 
stituted under  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

The  premise  for  this  program  stems 
from  a  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorder, 
which  was  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
the  disorders  that  occurred  in  many  of 
our  cities  from  1964  through  1968  had 
caused  the  insurance  industry  to  either 
withdraw  its  basic  property  insurance 
from  many  of  our  large  cities  or  to  in- 
crease the  premiums  to  excessive  rates. 

The  1968  legislation  proved  to  be  de- 
ficient in  some  respects.  Title  VII  is 
aimed  at  correcting  the  deficiencies.  I 
commend  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  for  their  inclusion  of  this 
title,  which  is  recognition  of  the  plight 
of  many  small  businessmen  and  residents 
of  our  major  cities. 

AGENDA  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

While  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation,  sensitive  to  mtiny  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  Nation,  I  think  it 
safe  to  say  that,  even  following  its  en- 
actment into  law,  there  still  will  be  much 
left  to  do.  One  sispect  of  the  agenda  for 
the  future  is  executive  commitment — 
this  is  essential,  since  administration  of 
legislation  Is  so  crucial  in  determining 
the  effect  it  will  have.  Another  aspect 
of  this  agenda  for  the  future  is  the  en- 
actment of  additional  legislation.  And 
in  this  regard.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced and  upon  which  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  act.  I  know  that  in 
part  it  has  already  done  so  by  setting 
up  panels  to  analyze  existing  programs 
and  to  assess  the  need  for  additional 
legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
reports  of  these  panels. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  to  testify  on  June  3, 
there  were  two  other  bills — in  addition 
to  H.R.  49,  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  section  209  of  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day— which  I  particularly  stressed.  Both 
of  these  bills— H.R.  14435  and  H.R. 
17885 — amend  section  236.  H.R.  14435 
reduces  the  rent-income  ratios  for  sec- 
tion 236  and  rent  supplements  from  25 
percent  down  to  20  percent.  This  bill  was 
adopted  on  the  fioor  last  year  when  I 
offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  deleted  in  the 
Senate-House  conference.  H.R.  17885 
substitutes  administrative  flexibility  for 
the  rigid  income  eligibility  requirements 
of  section  236. 

While  under  the  section  235  homeown- 
ership  program,  the  owner  of  a  private 
home  has  to  pay  only  20  percent  of  his 
income  and,  in  addition,  he  receives  a  tax 
deduction  on  the  interest  payments  that 
he  makes,  the  section  236  renter  not  only 
has  to  pay  25  percent  of  his  income  as 
rent,  but  he  also  receives  no  tax  deduc- 
tion. The  inequity  is  apparent  and  itself 
justifies — even  apart  from  the  difficult 
financial  burden  imposed  on  renters  and 


cooperators  paying  carrying  charges — 
adoption  of  H.R.  14435. 

Let  me  explain  the  current  costs  of 
Mitchell-Lamas  apartments — which  are 
ostensibly  constructed  for  middle-income 
f  amihes — and  that  will  give  some  picture 
of  the  burden  currently  being  borne.  Rent 
carrying  charges  are  now  as  high  as  $48 
per  room  per  month.  Projects  are  now  in 
the  process  of  construction  with  contem- 
plated rent-carrying  charges  in  the 
middle  $60's.  And  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Estimates  has  recently  ap- 
proved $80  per  room  per  month. 

Now,  in  figuring  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  rents  per  apartment,  the  follow- 
ing standards  have  been  set.  An  efficiency 
apartment  is  deemed  to  equal  a  thiee- 
room  apartment  if  it  has  a  balcony,  and 
a  2'/2-room  apartment  if  it  does  not.  So, 
an  elderly  widow  living  in  an  efficiency 
apartment  is  today  facing  rents  as  high 
as  S144  per  month,  or  $1,728  a  year.  This 
clearly  is  an  enormous  chunk  of  money 
for  a  retired  person,  seeking  to  subsist  on 
social  security,  and  perhaps  limited  sav- 
ings. 

A  one-bedroom  apartment  is  computed 
as  comprising  four  rooms;  a  two-bed- 
room apartment  comprises  five  rooms; 
and  a  3-bedroom  apartment  is  figured 
at  6", 2  rooms. 

With  a  section  236  sub.sidy,  rental- 
carrying  charges  planned  to  run  in  the 
$60's  could  be  reduced  to  the  $30's  if  the 
subsidy  were  down  to  a  1 -percent  interest 
rate.  Of  course,  subsidization  down  to  3 
percent  or  2  percent  would  be  of  signifi- 
cant aid,  as  well,  although  not  as  great. 

Actually,  there  are  not  that  many  fam- 
ilies in  Mitchell -Lamas  now  paying  more 
than  that  20  percent  of  their  income  for 
rent,  so  passage  of  H.R.  14435  would  not 
represent  opening  the  door  to  a  tremen- 
dous depletion  of  section  236  funds  just 
for  these  families.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  only  7,200  families  and  in- 
dividuals in  city  Mitchell-Lamas  paying 
in  excess  of  20  percent  of  their  income 
for  rent. 

Finally,  I  would  stress  that  the  benefits 
of  HJt.  14435  really  are  in  no  way  limited 
to  New  York,  but  would  apply  across  the 
country  to  all  those  families  and  individ- 
uals who  do  not  currently  qualify  for  a 
section  236  subsidy  or  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  yet  who  are  paying  in  ex- 
cess of  20  percent  of  their  income  for 
rent. 

H.R.  17885  also  should  be  passed.  Cur- 
rently, section  236  sets  income  eligibility 
limits  for  all  but  20  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  a  subsidized  building  at  135  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  income  limits  for 
public  housing  in  the  area,  or  90  percent 
of  the  limits  set  for  section  221(d)(3) 
housing.  Actually,  in  New  York  City,  the 
135  percent  of  public  housing  limits  for- 
mula and  the  90  percent  of  section  221 
(d)  (3)   formula  come  out  quite  close. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  eligibility  limitations  are  too  strin- 
gent. There  are  many  families  for  whom 
section  236  subsidization  is  necessary,  yet 
whose  incomes  exceed  the  present  statu- 
tory limits.  H.R.  17885  rectifies  this  prob- 
lem by  abolishing  the  percentage  limits 
now  in  the  law,  and  substituting  in  their 
stead  the  administrative  discretion  of 
the   Secretary    of    the   Department   of 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  set 
income  limits  taking  into  account  the 
housing  costs  of  the  area  in  which  the 
project  receiving  subsidization  is  located 

Obviously,  the  extremely  high  costs  in 
metropolitan  areas  will  persuade  the 
Secretary  to  set  income  limits  sufficiently 
high  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  families 
who,  while  possessed  of  income  appar- 
ently sufficient  in  amount,  actually  can- 
not pay  the  rentals  which  follow  upon 
these  high  costs. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Under  the 
present  adjusted  armual  maximum  in- 
come limits  for  Section  236  subsidized 
housing,  a  single  person  can  only  have 
a  maximum  income  of  $5,835.  So,  if  a 
widow  has  an  annual  income  of  $6,000, 
she  is  ineligible  for  section  236  subsidy. 
Yet,  if  she  is  living  in  an  efficiency  apart- 
ment at  the  current  rates  in  some  build- 
ings of  $48  per  room  per  month,  she  is 
paying  $1,728  a  year  for  rent,  or  28.8 
percent  of  her  income.  And  if  she  is  not 
yet  living  in  a  Mitchell-Lama  imit,  and 
moves  into  one  of  the  units  being  con- 
structed which  nm  at  $65  per  room  per 
month,  she  will  be  paying  $2,340  a  year. 
This  amounts  to  39  percent  of  her  in- 
come. Simply  incredible. 

So,  H.R.  17885,  removing  the  curreui 
income  limits  and  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  set  limits  in  light  of  local  costs 
is  really  essential. 

By  tills  approach,  middle-income  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceed the  present  eligibility  limits,  yet 
who  cannot  afford  conventional  housing, 
would  be  made  eligible. 

In  addition  to  H.R.  14435  and  H.R. 
17885,  I  have  also  introduced  several 
other  bills  which  I  believe  to  be  partic- 
ularly important. 

A.    PUBLIC    HOUSING 

H.R.  601  would  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  existing  15  per 
centum  limit  on  the  amount  of  assistance 
which  may  be  provided  thereunder  for 
low-rent  public  housing  in  any  one  State. 
Public  housing  should  be  built  where  the 
need  is  greatest  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
an  artificial  quota  system  which  has  the 
vmtoward  result  of  smaller  nonrural 
areas  receiving  a  disproportionate  share 
of  public  housing  units. 

H.R.  602  would  remove  the  existing 
dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of  annual 
contributions  which  may  be  contracted 
for  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  bill  would  also 
serve  to  insure  that  the  program  is  based 
on  the  demand  and  need  for  the  program 
rather  than  a  statutory  contract  author- 
ity limitation.  With  so  many  of  our  low- 
income  people  living  in  substandard 
housing  and  with  inadequate  funding  by 
the  Congress  of  the  complementary  rent 
supplement  program,  it  is  essential  that 
the  public  housing  program  be  utilized 
in  relation  to  the  need  and  demand  for 
low-income  housing. 

H.R.  604  would  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  a  tenant  in  a 
low-rent  public  housing  project  may  not 
be  evicted  without  a  public  hearing.  H.R. 
604  is  consistent  with  the  American  ideals 
of  justice  and  Eisks  only  that  a  public 
hearing  be  given  to  a  tenant  regarding 
his  proposed  eviction,  that  the  decision  of 
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the  local  public  housing  agency  be  based 
on  the  record  of  the  hearing,  and  that 
such  decision  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view in  the  courts.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  It  is  only  fair  that  public 
housing  tenants  be  accorded  the  same 
standards  of  justice  that  exist  for  those 
more  fortunate. 

B.    RENT    SUPPLEMENT    PROGRAM 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  608,  to 
amend  section  101  of  the  1965  HUD  Act 
to  provide  increased  rent  supplement 
payments  in  the  case  of  tenants  with 
larger  families.  The  bill  causes  the  an- 
nual payments  which  a  tenant  makes  on 
his  house  to  reflect  the  size  of  his  family 
by  providing  that  the  portion  of  his  in- 
come which  is  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining his  rent  supplement  is  re- 
duced by  $200  for  each  member  of  his 
family — other  than  himself  and  his 
spouse — who  has  no  income.  H.R.  608 
would  help  to  alleviate  the  situation  im- 
der  which  the  rent  supplement  program 
presently  operates,  which  does  not  ade- 
quately take  into  consideration  large  in- 
come families,  especially  in  our  larger 
metropolitan  areas. 

C.    trSBAN    RENEWAL 

We  know  from  20  years'  experience 
that  most  of  the  land  that  has  been 
utilized  for  the  urban  renewal  progi-am 
was  originally  occupied  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  We  also 
know  from  20  years'  experience  that  the 
urban  renewal  program  has  not  been 
sufficiently  responsive  to  the  needs  for 
housing  of  the  poor  and  near-poor. 

To  insure  that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram does  not  continue  to  operate  ob- 
livious to  the  housing  needs  and  gaps 
facing  this  country,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  597,  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  luxury  housing  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  urban  renewal  areas.  My  bill 
would  go  beyond  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1969.  The  1969  act 
amended  section  105  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  that  if  any  urban  re- 
newal project  receiving  Federal  recog- 
nition after  enactment  of  the  1968  act 
included  the  demolition  or  removal  of 
any  residential  structures,  there  must  be 
provided,  by  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion, standard  housing  units  for  occu- 
pancy by  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the 
number  of  imits  occupied  by  such  fami- 
lies and  which  were  demolished  and 
removed. 

H.R.  597  would  insure  that  all  of  the 
housing  built  on  renewal  sites  be  low- 
and  moderate-income  in  nature.  This 
Congress  and  this  country  are  being  self- 
contradictory  if  on  the  one  hand  they 
state — as  they  did  in  the  1968  HUD 
Act — that  we  must  achieve  the  goal  of 
6  million  vmits  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  in  the  next  decade,  and 
then  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  re- 
newal program  to  be  utilized  for  the 
construction  of  luxury  housing  which 
can  be  provided  through  the  private 
marketplace  and  which,  furthermore  is 
not  a  critical  need  at  this  point  in  our 
history. 


RELOCATION 

One  of  the  most  often  critized  aspects 
of  the  urban  renewal  prog;ram  has  been 
its  relocation  procedures.  Seven  bills — 
H.R.  597,  598,  599,  600,  609,  10266, 
and  10651 — which  I  have  introduced 
would  substantially  improve  these  pro- 
cedures and  insure  that  relocation  is 
carried  out  in  the  future  on  a  fair,  just, 
and  humane  basis.  Too  often  in  the  past 
renewal  administrators  have  allowed  the 
poor  and  displaced  to  bear  an  unneces- 
sary and  imwarranted  share  of  the 
costs — both  human  and  financial. 

H.R.  598  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  effective  procedures  for 
the  relocation  of  individuals,  families, 
and  business  concerns  from  the  area  of 
urban  renewal  projects.  The  major  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would:  First,  insure 
that  no  property  on  an  urban  renewal 
site  was  disposed  of  until  relocation  and 
replacement  sites  of  standard  housing 
had  been  completed;  second,  relocation 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  local  public 
housing  agency  without  contracting 
their  relocation  to  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, or  organizations. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  a  local  public 
agency  does  not  have  adequate  standard 
housing  available  for  dlsplacees,  but  will 
move  such  persons  out  regardless.  The 
tendency  has  been  for  public  agencies  to 
view  relocation  as  a  "ground-cleaning 
operation,"  rather  than  as  an  essential 
and  important  part  of  the  total  renewal 
operation — that  is,  to  both  renew  and  to 
provide  adequate  housing.  Local  agencies 
have  for  too  long  failed  to  realize  that 
relocation  is  a  component  in  the  national 
housing  policy  for  adequate  housing  for 
every  American  family.  H.R.  598  also 
would  require  local  public  agencies  to 
undertake  relocation  rather  than  some 
less  responsive  or  detached  private  orga- 
nization undertaking  such  a  contract  for 
profit. 

H.R.  599  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1969  to  provide  that  in- 
dividuals, families,  and  business  con- 
cerns shall  have  a  priority  of  opportu- 
nity to  relocate  in  the  renewal  project 
area  after  its  redevelopment.  Generally, 
renewal  has  meant  the  displacement  of 
the  poor  and  near-poor  by  upper-middle 
and  upper-income  groups.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  a  basic  intent  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  was  the  provision  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  through 
the  redevelopment  of  land  sites.  The 
1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  reaffirmed  our  efforts  to  provide  de- 
cent and  safe  housing  for  these  income 
groups.  H.R.  599  would  insure  that  those 
displaced  by  renewal  have  priority  of 
opportunity  to  return  and  relocate  in 
the  renewal  area  after  redevelopment. 
This  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  597, 
which  would  require  only  moderate-  and 
low-income  housing  on  renewal  sites. 
These  two  bills  together  would  inisure 
that  we  make  steady  progress  toward 
the  national  housing  goal  of  6  million 
new  and  rehabilitated  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  units  over  the  next 
10  years. 

H.R.  600  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949  to  provide  more 


adequate  relocation  payments  for  in- 
dividuals, families,  and  business  con- 
cerns displaced  from  urban  renewal 
areas.  The  important  provision  of  H.R 
600  is  that  the  provision  of  losses  and  ex- 
penses to  tenants  and  business  concerns 
be  equal  to  actual  losses  rather  than  a 
statutory  payment  limitation,  as  exists 
now.  Tenants  should  be  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  for  1  year  between 
original  rent  and  rent  paid  for  accom- 
modations at  the  replacement  site.  Small 
business  concerns  could  include  an 
amount  equal  to  their  loss  of  profit  for 
the  first  year  after  relocation;  also,  they 
could,  after  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain 
a  suitable  replacement  site  failed,  include 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  and  reason- 
able market  value  of  their  trade  or  busi- 
ness unless  they  are  offered  a  priority 
of  opportunity  in  cormection  with  the 
development  project. 

The  present  method  of  relocation  pay- 
ments unjustly  penalizes  the  poor  and 
small  businessmen  who  find  that  inade- 
quate payments  drive  them  into  either 
overcrowded  and  substandard  housing  or 
bankruptcy  and  foreclosures.  The  pri- 
mary policy  objective  of  relocation 
should  be  to  make  it  possible  for  a  fam- 
ily or  a  business  to  move  into  decent 
homes  and  business  sites  with  a  mini- 
mum of  sacrifice  on  their  part. 

H.R.  609  is  also  related  to  relocation, 
but  to  relocation  as  it  is  applied  to  all 
Federal  and  federally  aided  programs. 
This  bill  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more 
adequate  relocation  payments  to  extend 
the  requirement  of  such  payments  to 
persons  displaced  under  all  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  a  central  relocation 
agency  which  will  actually  make  relo- 
cation payments  and  provide  assistance 
to  displaced  persons  In  obtaining  them. 

These  seven  bills  dealing  with  reloca- 
tion would  ensure  fair,  just,  and  hiunane 
relocation  procedures.  They  would 
strengthen  the  capacities  of  local  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  relocation  problems  and 
would  provide  those  displaced  with  the 
resources  to  improve  their  homes  and  liv- 
ing en\'ironment. 

D.    COOPERATTVE    HOUSING 

A  cooperative  is  a  consumer  enter- 
prise owned  and  operated  by  its  mem- 
bers on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  offers  a 
rather  unique  form  of  homeownership 
that  could  not  only  benefit  middle-in- 
come groups  but  also  lower-income  as 
well. 

Cooperative  housing  offers  many  bene- 
fits, including  income  tax  deductions  for 
the  tenants'  share  of  local  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage;  building  up 
equity;  little  or  no  losses  from  vacancies 
arid  collection  difficulties;  and  cheaper 
maintenance  costs. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills,  H.R.  51 — 
the  Cooperative  Rehabilitation  Housing 
Act — and  H.R.  596,  to  deal  with  coopera- 
tive housing.  The  Cooperative  Rehabili- 
tation Housing  Act  would  pro\-ide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  enable  tenants  of 
multifamily  housing  in  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income xu-ban  areas,  organized  as 
cooperatives,  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate 
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such  housing.  This  act  would  further  the 
opportunities  for  homeownership  similar 
;o  the  provision  for  section  235  home- 
jwnership  for  lower-income  families  pro- 
n-ams  authorized  in  the  1968  Housing 
ind  Urban  Development  Act. 

This  act  would  enable  local  groups  to 
id  the  slums  of  absentee  landlords  who 
lave  failed  to  keep  up  their  properties 
vhile  at  the  same  time  charging  exorbi- 
ant  rentals.  As  the  act  states: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  by  providing 
='ederal  financial  and  other  assistance,  to  en- 
able the  occupants  of  multi-family  bousing 
n  low-  and  moderate-Income  urban  areas  to 
icqulre  and  rehabilitate  the  structures  In 
vhlch  they  live. 

This  bill  provides  a  low-interest,  re- 
volving fimd  for  acquisition  and  reha- 
)ilitation.  It  enables  tenants  to  negotiate 
I  sale  directly  with  a  private  owner  or  to 
icquire  the  dwelling  from  a  municipality. 
There  are  also  incentives  for  municipall- 
ies  to  acquire,  through  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  dwellings  which  are  in  re- 
l)eated  violation  of  local  building  codes 
)r  health  codes,  for  the  purpose  of  even- 
'  ually  transferring  them  to  resident  co- 
iiperatives. 

H.R.  51  also  has  a  provision  for  a 
technical  assistance  service  In  HUD  to 
:  acilitate  the  organization  and  manage- 
1  nent  of  such  cooperatives. 

H.R.  51  is  also  important  because  it 
liroposes  a  direct  loan  fimd.  I  have  long 
1  leld  the  belief  that  direct  loans  are  In- 
:  ufSciently  utilized  in  Federal  housing 
programs.  The  success  of  New  York's 
1  rtitchell-Lama  law  demonstrates  that  dl- 
]  ect  loan  programs  are  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
1  lousing. 

H.R.  596  would  amend  title  n  of  the 
:  'National  Housing  Act  to  provide  Federal 
:  lousing  Administration  mortgage  Insur- 
i  ince  for  individuals  purchasing  dwelling 
mits  in  cooperative  housing  projects  in 
he  same  way  that  such  insurance  is  pro- 
vided for  individuals  purchasing  other 
Jingle-family  residences.  This  bill  would 
lieighten  the  probability  of  low-income 
])ublic  housing  occupants  and  middle- 
income  persons  becoming  homeowners. 
Through   long-term,   low-interest  loans 
1  Qsured  by  FHA,  cooperative  apartments 

<  ould  be  made  available,  thus  promoting 
1  he  concept  of  homeownership. 

OTHER    HOUStNG    PROPOSALS 

H.R.  605  would  amend  the  Internal 
]  tevenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  own- 

<  r  of  an  apartment  building  or  other 
laultifamily  structure  to  establish  and 
\  itilize  a  repair,  replacement,  and  mainte- 
1  lance  reserve  as  a  condition  of  the  allow- 
i  nee  of  a  depreciation  deduction  with 
lespect  to  such  a  structure.  This  bill  Is 

<  esigned  to  take  the  profit  out  of  the 
slums.  As  it  exists  now,  slumlords  can 
lall  adequately  to  maintain  their  prop- 
« rties  while  still  receiving  a  depreciation 
allowance  for  that  property.  The  owner 
vins  on  both  ends;  the  tenants  pay  ex- 
orbitant rents  for  unsuitable  structures 
£  nd  the  Government  gives  him  an  allow- 
i  nee.  H.R.  605  would  also  require  demon- 
£  tration  by  the  taxpayer  that  the  reserve 
1  Lind  is  being  used  for  the  intended  pur- 
jose.  In  this  way.  landlords  will  be  dis- 
couraged from  making  a  profit  by  per- 


mitting the  deterioration  of  homes  in 
which  low-income  people  must  live. 

The  availability  of  space  for  construc- 
tion in  our  crowded  cities  lessens  daily. 
H.R.  12462.  which  I  cosponsored,  would 
ease  the  scarcity  of  space  by  making 
possible  the  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  of  the  type 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  imder 
section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  or  low-rent  housing  assisted 
under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  in 
the  airspace  over  any  public  building  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  is  authorized 
to  transfer  such  airspace  without  con- 
sideration whenever  he  determines  that 
it  is  not  needed  to  carry  out  a  govern- 
mental function.  Thus,  the  airspace  over 
post  offices,  which  often  are  structures 
with  few  stories,  could  be  utilized  to  pro- 
vide much  needed  housing. 

H.R.  607  broadens  the  opportunities 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pants of  dwelling  units  in  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects  to  purchase  such  units.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  section  205.  states  that  tenants  can 
purchase  public  housing  units  only  if 
"the  property  to  be  acquired  is  sufficiently 
separable  from  other  property  retained 
by  the  public  housing  agency  to  make  It 
suitable."  KM.  607  would  also  permit 
purchase  for  "the  disposition  of  all  or 
part  of  the  project  to,  and  the  operation 
and  management  by.  a  nonprofit  cooper- 
ative housing  corporation  or  trust  formed 
by  occupants  of  the  project."  Thus,  HJR. 
607  would  make  it  possible  for  all  or  part 
of  a  public  housing  project  to  be  con- 
verted to  a  nonprofit  cooperative  housing 
corporation  or  trust  fund  formed  by  occu- 
pants of  the  project. 

CX)NCH7S10N 

Any  realistic  discussion  of  housing  leg- 
islation must  include  some  discussion  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws  which 
Congress  passes.  Innovative,  effective 
legislation  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
Rational,  djmamic  programs  exist  on  the 
statute  books.  But  without  executive 
commitment  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams, little  can  be  accomplished. 

And  this  Is  only  one  part  of  the  prac- 
tical considerations.  A  major  factor  In 
the  production  of  decent  housing  is  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Again,  unless  the 
executive  undertakes  to  engender  and 
nurture  a  sound  economy  in  the  appro- 
priate manner,  good  housing  legislation 
falls  victim  to  deleterious  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

Both  in  implementation  of  Federal 
housing  programs,  and  in  management 
of  the  economy,  the  administration  has 
impeded  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  laws   which  have  been  enacted. 

Two  examples  of  maladministration  of 
existing  law  should  suffice.  One  concerns 
the  section  23  program.  The  administra- 
tion undertook  a  serious  curtailment  of 
this  program.  Yet.  putting  aside  those 
local  organizations  which  have  attested 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  leasing  program,  we 
need  only  look  to  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Task  Force  on  Low  Income 
Housing,  which  said  the  following  about 
the  section  23  program  in  its  May.  1970 
report,  entitled  "Toward  Better  Housing 
For  Low  Income  Families." 
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The  Task  Force  has  a  favorable  impression 
of  recent  programs  which  make  use  of  leased 
housing  facilities  (Section  23  leased  houslns 
programs).  These  programs  have  flexibility 
provide  for  private  development  and  owner- 
ship, Include  opportunities  for  homeowner- 
ship, and  have  been  concentrated  largely 
on  properties  that  remain  on  community  tax 
rolls. 

The  consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion's hostility  to  the  section  23  program 
is  seen  in  section  303  of  t>^e  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  This  re- 
quires that  at  least  30  percent  of  annual 
public  housing  contributions  be  employed 
for  section  23  units.  Legislative  force  is 
being  exerted,  because  this  appears  to 
be  the  only  way  to  effect  full  implement- 
ation of  the  section  23  program. 

The  other  example  of  administrative 
hostility  to  public  law  was  demonstrated 
this  year  by  the  implementation  of  the 
so-called  Brooke  amendment,  which  was 
incorporated  in  section  213  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 
This  was  aimed  at  providing  additional 
funds  for  local  public  housing  authorities 
so  that  they  would  neither  have  to  raise 
rentals  nor  sacrifice  needed  services.  The 
regulations  issued  by  he  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  clearly 
demonstrated  a  posture  of  antipathy  to- 
ward this  amendment  by  their  restric- 
tive language  and  by  the  bars  they 
erected  to  a  straightforward — not  to 
mention  generous — interpretation  of 
legislative  intent. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
Senate,  in  the  version  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  which  it  passed 
on  September  23 — S.  43C8 — included  new 
provisions  which  will  require  that  the 
intent  of  the  Brooke  amendment  is 
realized. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  administration's  policies  have 
engendered  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
These  have  in  turn  been  passed  on  to  the 
public  by  means  of  high  interest  mort- 
gages, and  excessive  rentals  caused  by 
the  high  rates. 

Thus,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
help  us  meet  the  promises  of  the  legis- 
lation which  we  have  passed,  and  which 
past  Presidents  have  signed  into  law. 

Certainly,  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  chaired 
by  our  eminent  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett),  and  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman).  deserve  our 
commendation.  The  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  is  a  sensitive. 
responsible  piece  of  legislation.  So,  too,  is 
the  past  housing  legislation  which  they 
have  produced.  But  we  must  continue  to 
insist  upon  similarly  sensitive,  responsi- 
ble implementation  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  reasonable  men 
cannot  differ.  Nor  is  it  to  say  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velotMnent  has  not  performed  well  in  im- 
plementing some  programs.  But  It  Is  to 
say  that  the  successive  promises  made 
over  the  years  to  all  Americans  that  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  Uve  in  de- 
cent housing,  in  a  decent  environment, 
must  be  kept. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
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5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1970.  I  should 
like  to  say  why  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
measure  and  one  which  should  be  en- 
acted by  this  body. 

Before  that  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett)  ,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment our  ranking  minority  member, 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WroNALLi ,  for  their  time-consuming 
work  and  persistent  dedication  to  get- 
ting decent  and  adequate  housing  mov- 
ing in  this  country  of  ours.  Likewise.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

First,  it  is  a  futiu-e-looking  bill  which, 
for  the  first  time,  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  position  of  planning  for 
tomorrow's  housing  needs  and  expan- 
sions. We  have  long  needed  a  national 
lu-ban  growth  policy  to  prevent  the  im- 
planned  extensions  of  cities  into  new 
areas.  This  bill  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  policy. 

As  I  fly  to  and  from  my  district  each 
week,  I  pass  over  the  urban  corridor  in 
which  the  greatest  megalopolis  ever  seen 
in  this  country  is  expanding  at  a  fabu- 
lous rate.  Title  I  of  our  bill  will  permit 
this  expansion  to  be  accomplished  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  rather  than  the  hel- 
ter-skelter fashion  that  exists  in  many 
areas. 

The  way  title  I  would  work — in  addi- 
tion to  simply  creating  an  intelligent 
policy  and  providing  needed  planning — 
is  to  provide  grants  under  an  open  space 
land  program  wliich  could  be  used  to  buy 
up  land  that  could  be  withheld  from  im- 
mediate development  in  order  to  control 
the  urban  growth  patterns  in  various 
areas.  I  would  also  permit  urban  renewal 
to  go  into  areas  that  are  economically 
underutilized  or  have  natural  hazards, 
thus  permitting  these  projects  to  go  into 
other  than  simply  slum  or  blighted  areas 
as  they  do  now.  Also,  this  section  au- 
thorizes a  new  and  expanded  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  developing  new 
communities.  Other  grants  and  guaran- 
tees are  made  available  for  private  and 
public  developers  who  undertake  projects 
that  are  consistent  with  orderly  growth 
policies. 

The  second  major  goal  of  this  housing 
bill  is  to  raise  the  monetary  authoriza- 
tions of  the  various  housing  programs.  As 
I  look  at  the  effect  that  inflation  and 
spiraling  costs  have  had  on  New  York 
City  in  general  and  on  my  Queens  dis- 
trict, in  particular,  these  raised  authori- 
zations seem  modest.  Frankly,  if  we  are 
going  to  come  even  close  to  our  an- 
nounced housing  goals  for  the  decade  of 
the  seventies,  these  raised  authorizations 
are  essential.  Especially  vital  for  New 
York  City  and  other  metropolitan  areas 
are  the  provisions  that  raise  the  per  unit 
cost  limitations  by  20  percent  in  the  sub- 
sidized multifamily  programs  of  FHA  and 
raise  by  20  percent  the  public  housing 
per  dwelling  unit  cost  limits  where  neces- 
sary to  meet  increased  construction  costs. 
In  these  programs,  the  city  of  New 
York— and,  I  am  sure,  other  cities  in  the 


country,  as  well  as  areas  which  have  been 
hard  hit  by  inflationary  pressures — has 
been  forced  to  dip  into  its  own  capital 
funds  in  order  to  make  the  programs  go 
at  all.  These  raised  ceilings  will  permit 
the  programs  to  work  in  these  areas 
without  this  added  hardship.  I  think  we 
should  point  out  that  these  raised  ceil- 
ings are  not  automatic;  they  will  apply 
only  in  areas  where  construction  costs 
and  interest  rates  have  risen  so  high  that 
a  discretionary  raise  is  necessary. 

Two  provisions  in  title  II,  which  I 
sponsored  and  consider  to  be  most  im- 
portant, are  directed  to  the  cooperative 
projects  for  moderate-income  families 
and,  especially,  to  those  projects  that 
were  sponsored  or  underwTitten  by  States 
or  municipalities.  One  of  the  provisions 
would  give  eligibility  to  those  projects 
which  were  completed  prior  to  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
and  the  other  would  expand  the  eligibil- 
ity of  these  projects  to  participate  in 
Federal  housing  programs.  Both  are  vi- 
tal to  tills  very  important  housing  com- 
ponent, and  I  would  like  you  all  to 
support  these  provisions. 

Another  key  provision  of  this  bill  is 
the  crime  insm'ance  title,  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  UlinoLs  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio ) .  This  would  permit  the  direct  Fed- 
eral writing  of  essential  property  insur- 
ance by  HUD,  including  crime  lines,  if 
insurance  rates  in  the  prevailing  private 
market  are  larger  than  175  percent  of 
the  manual  rates.  It  limits  coverage  on 
private  homes  to  $25,000  and  on  indus- 
try and  commercial  enterprises  to  $1 
million.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you,  like 
myself,  have  received  letters  from  con- 
stituents telling  how  they  have  paid  pre- 
miums on  their  insurance  policies  and. 
after  20  years  of  paying,  they  get  a  let- 
ter from  their  carrier  telling  them  their 
insurance  is  canceled.  This  Is  happening 
all  too  often  in  my  own  district  and.  I 
am  sure,  in  many  others.  It  is  a  much 
needed  program  and,  while  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  step  in 
if  private  industry  or  if  the  State  or 
municipality  is  taking  effective  steps  to 
insure  adequate  coverage  for  everyone, 
we  should  enact  a  backup  measure  that 
can  be  used  when  no  other  program  is 
effective  or  available. 

There  are  other  important  measures 
in  this  bill  I  do  not  claim  this  bill  is  the 
"be  all  and  end  all"  in  housing  legisla- 
tion. You  may  be  aware  that  we  in  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  are  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  all  of  the  housing  legisla- 
tion, and  the  administration  is  doing 
the  same  thing.  We  will  probably  return 
in  the  next  session  with  a  far-reaching 
housing  act  that  will  clarify  and  modify 
many  of  the  existing  laws.  What  I  am 
asking  today  is  that  you  enact  all  of 
these  measures  which  are  so  vitally 
needed  now — let  us  not  wait  for  the  big 
debate  of  next  year. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  will  be  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  just  wanted  to  com- 
ment that  I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to 
serve  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  with  you.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  but  I  have 


watched  the  deliberations  of  that  com- 
mittee very  closely.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  you  personally 
for  the  great  job  you  did  on  that  sub- 
committee in  developing  programs  which 
were  vital  to  the  urban  centers,  particu- 
larly the  great  State  and  city  of  New 
York  which  we  represent. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I,  in  turn,  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  valuable 
contributions  to  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man sitting  to  his  right,  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleasrue  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan)  for  the  very  valuable 
contributions  he  has  made  to  this  legis- 
lation through  his  appearances  before 
our  subcommittee  and  for  the  amend- 
ments he  recommended.  They  are  highly 
commendable.  They  are  vitally  neces- 
sary, particularly  for  our  city  of  New 
York,  and  I  certain  trust  that  they  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Let  me  say  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  kind  remarks, 
and  let  me  reciprocate  by  saying  how 
much  his  service  on  the  committee  is 
valued  by  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  people  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minishi. 

(Mr.  MINISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  This  omnibus 
housing  measure  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  national  urban  growth 
strategy,  authorize  an  expanded  program 
of  new  community  development,  extend 
and  improve  existing  housing  programs, 
and  establish  a  significant  new  program 
of  Federal  property  insurance  where  such 
insurance  is  unavailable  at  reasonable 
rates. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Council  on  Ur- 
ban Growth  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  develop  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  and  advise  the  President 
on  urban  growth  problems.  It  would  also 
establish  a  Conmiunity  Development 
Corporation  within  HUD  to  oversee  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities. 

Under  title  n,  all  FHA  programs  are 
extended  to  October  1,  1971,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  section  235,  homeouTiership; 
section  236,  rental  and  rent  supplements, 
which  would  be  extended  to  October  1, 
1973. 

Title  II,  section  215,  contains  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  committee 
to  meet  the  problem  of  overcrowded 
schools  in  urban  areas.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  permit  the 
use  of  available  federally  subsidized 
housing  for  classroom  purposes  when  he 
finds  that  public  schools  in  a  community 
are  overcrowded  due  in  part  to  the  at- 
tendance at  such  schools  by  residents  of 
the  subsidized  project. 

The  need  for  tliis  provision  in  the 
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housing  law  came  to  my  attention  ear- 
lier this  year  when  a  group  of  tenants 
in  a  federally  subsidized  apartment 
building  in  Newark,  N.J.,  supported  by 
the  mayor,  the  board  of  education,  and 
the  city's  housing  authority,  petitioned 
HUD  for  permission  to  use  a  small  num- 
ber of  vacant  apartments  as  classrooms 
in  order  to  alleviate  overcrowding  in  their 
schools. 

Despite  clear  flexibility  in  the  present 
law.  HUD  officials  protested  that,  while 
they  were  sympathetic,  they  could  not 
act  without  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization for  classrooms  in  subsidized 
buildings.  Section  215,  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Senate,  contains 
the  necessary  authorization. 

H.R.  19436  extends  and  increases  the 
authorization  for  a  number  of  valuable 
programs:  $3  billion  is  allotted  to  urban 
renewal  for  fiscal  year  1972 — a  barely  in- 
adequate amount  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Romney  himself  has  stated 
that  there  is  a  $3  billion  backlog  of  ap- 
plications for  urban  renewal  money.  An 
additional  $500  million  is  authorized  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  grants.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  $5  billion  worth  of  pend- 
ing requests  for  these  funds. 

The  legislation  increases  fiscal  1972 
model  cities  authorization  by  $500  mil- 
lion. Model  cities  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  promising  programs  ever  developed 
to  assist  blight-ridden  urban  centers.  As 
originally  conceived  the  program  called 
for  a  comprehensive  approach — a  total 
attack — on  the  myriad  problems  which 
have  adversely  affected  the  quality  of  life 
in  American  cities.  Unfortunately,  due 
in  large  part  to  inadequate  funding, 
model  cities  has  yet  to  fulfill  the  great 
expectations  which  accompanied  its  en- 
actment in  1966.  We  must  halt  the  prac- 
tice of  underfunding  this  worthwhile 
program. 

Title  Vn  incorporates  legislation  which 
I  have  cosponsored  to  permit  direct  Fed- 
eral writing  of  essential  property  insur- 
ance if  insurance  rates  in  the  private 
market  exceed  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  of  this  type 
deserves  top  priority  if  we  are  to  rebuild 
and  revitalize  American  cities.  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19436,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 
[  believe  the  bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  attack  on  housing  and 
urban  development  problems  to  which 
the  Congress  has  committed  itself. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
>f  the  House  one  important  matter. 
There  are  widespread  reports  that  many 
jeneflciaries  of  section  235  homeowner- 
ship  assistance  payments  are,  in  fact, 
naming  more  income  than  the  amoimt 
:ertified  by  lenders  to  the  FHA.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  that  until  recently  HUD 
•equired  certification  of  income  by  the 
ender  only  every  2  years — this  despite 
Tiy  objections  at  the  committee  hearings. 
[n  many  cases,  family  income  rises  sig- 
Tificantly  within  that  period.  However, 
;he  increase  need  not  be  reported  by 
'ither  the  section  235  occupants  or  the 
ender. 


Any  decrease  in  income  Immediately 
results  in  an  increase  in  the  subsidy. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  and  one  that 
should  concern  the  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, lenders,  and  section  235  occu- 
pants alike.  Abuses  relating  to  the 
amount  of  income  being  earned  by  a 
family  result  in  less  subsidy  fimds  for 
other  families  which  need  housing.  Fur- 
thermore, these  abuses  greatly  reduce 
public  acceptance  of  the  program  which 
is  intended  to  benefit  hard-working  fam- 
ilies who  simply  cannot  afford  adequate 
housing  without  subsidy. 

On  Wednesday,  November  25.  FHA 
Secretary  Gulledge  announced  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  piesent  policy 
dealing  with  recertification  of  a  family's 
income  in  the  section  235  program.  He 
stated  that  FHA  has  developed  new  pro- 
cedures which  will  require  annual  re- 
certification  of  income  and  also  interim 
reporting  of  changes  in  employment  and 
family  composition. 

These  changes.  I  hope,  will  substan- 
tially meet  the  problem  to  which  I  have 
called  attention  and  which  has  concerned 
me  since  the  program  w-as  adopted.  I 
commend  the  Department  for  this  policy 
change  and  specifically  urge  that  interim 
reporting  of  changes  in  employment  and 
income  be  sufficiently  frequent  to  effect 
a  prompt  reduction  of  subsidy  for  fami- 
lies which  experience  a  rise  in  income 
over,  perhaps,  a  6-month  period. 

I  believe  such  policies  and  procedures 
will  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses,  so  that 
this  program  may  continue  to  serve 
needy  families  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  public. 

If  these  policies  do  not  result  in  the 
proper  administration  of  this  subsidy 
program,  I  shall  in  next  year's  housing 
bill  offer  an  amendment  that  will  put 
the  burden  on  the  borrower  who  is  re- 
ceiving the  subsidy.  The  amendment  will 
be  very  specific  and  state  that  the  failure 
of  the  borrower  to  report  an  increase  in 
income  that  persists  for  a  6-month  pe- 
riod will  in  effect  be  considered  a  de- 
fault and  the  mortgage  will  then  be  sub- 
ject to  foreclosure. 

There  are  too  many  deserving  families 
waiting  in  line  for  the  few  section  235 
homes  available.  The  least  that  can  be 
expected  of  those  who  receive  such  a 
mortgage  is  that  they  be  honest  in  their 
payments  and  not  receive  a  subsidy  in 
excess  of  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  19436,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  There 
are  many  important  provisions  therein 
which  will  help  to  fill  the  disastrous 
hoasing  shortage. 

I  particularly  support  the  section 
which  will  make  State  and  city  Mitchell- 
Lama  projects  constructed  prior  to  1968 
eligible  for  section  236  rental  assistance 
for  rent  supplements.  This  section  em- 
braces many  provisions  of  legislation 
which  I  was  happy  to  have  cosponsored. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  submit  a  telegram  from  our  former  col- 
league and  now  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay  : 

I  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  the 
1970  Housing  and  Urban  Development  bill, 


which  Is  vital  to  New  York  City's  houslne 
Any  diluted  alternative  measure  would  he 
seriously  damaging  to  our  city.  Crucial  items 
Include  Increased  authorizations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  section  236  and  public 
housing.  Bill  also  authorizes  retention  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  and  rent  supplement.  Also  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  housing  production  in 
New  York  City  and  other  high  cost  areas  is 
the  20  percent  Increase  in  FHA  subsidized 
and  public  housing  mortgage  and  construe- 
tion  cost  limits  contained  In  the  House  com- 
mittee bill. 

Kind  regards. 

John  V.  Lindsay, 

MayoT. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
the  House  has  done  an  excellent  job  In 
evaluating  and  responding  to  our  na- 
tional housing  needs.  The  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  HR 
19436,  currently  before  the  House  is  an 
excellent  bill.  It  contains  many  new  and 
promising  provisions — programs  for  the 
development  of  urban  growth  policies 
and  new  communities;  badly  needed  au- 
thorizations for  urban  renewal,  housing 
assistance,  and  model  cities;  and  a  new 
program  of  urban  property  insurance  to 
better  protect  city  dwellers  against  crime 
and  vandalism.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  excellent 
bill  to  the  floor,  and  to  indicate  my 
strong  and  enthusiastic  support  for  this 
legislation. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
this  legislation  has  finally  approved  a 
provision  that  will  make  publicly  assist- 
ed housing  built  between  1960  and  1968, 
such  as  the  Mitchell-Lama  projects  in 
New  York,  eligible  for  Federal  help  un- 
der the  rent  supplement  and  rental  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  have  long  urged  and  supported  such 
a  provision.  In  December  1968,  as  the 
senior  Democratic  member  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  which 
has  responsibility  for  all  housing  legisla- 
tion, I  noted  the  plight  of  Mitchell-Lama 
residents  and  annoimced  my  plans  to 
introduce  legislation  to  help  rescue  them 
from  rising  costs  by  making  Federal 
rental  assistance  available.  I  introduced 
that  legislation — H.R.  402 — on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  Congress  in  January  1969, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation. 

In  July  1969,  at  my  invitation,  a  num- 
ber of  community  leaders  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  join  me  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  support  of  H.R.  402  and  simUar  bills. 
That  group  included  then-New  York 
State  Assemblymen  Benjamin  Altman, 
now  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance;  Robert 
Abrams,  now  Bronx  borough  president; 
Mr.  Jerome  Belson,  director  of  housing 
for  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America; 
Mr.  Jack  Braunstein,  legislative  director 
of  the  Council  of  Limited  Profit  Mutual 
Housing  Companies;  and  Mr.  Harold 
Ostroff,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
United  Housing  Foundation. 

The  need  to  bring  existing  Mitchell- 
Lama -type  housing  under  Federal  rent 
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supplement  and  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams is  even  more  acute  now  than  it  was 
in  1968  when  we  began  this  legislative 
effort  and  I  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
endorse  this  provision  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 
Housing  costs  have  skyrocketed  to  the 
point  where  what  was  once  low-  and 
middle-income  housing  has  become 
housing  which  only  high-income  families 
can  afford.  Net  rents  for  city-financed 
Mitchell-Lama  units  have  increased  167 
percent  since  1957,  much  of  that  increase 
in  the  last  2  years. 

Per  room  costs  have  increased  by 
$4,855—149  percent.  As  a  result,  this 
housing  has  become  less  and  less  acces- 
sible to  low-income  families,  and  fami- 
lies wlu)  occupy  these  projects  have  had 
to  strain  and  sacrifice  severely  to  meet 
the  costs  and  retain  their  apartments. 
Increasingly,  Mitchell-Lama  projects 
built  between  1960  and  1968  have  become 
affordable  only  by  families  with  rela- 
tively high  Incomes. 

To  deny  Mitchell-Lama  projects  the 
benefits  of  Federal  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams, in  effect,  penalizes  New  York 
and  New  Yorkers  for  their  initiative  and 
foresight  in  developing  creative  programs 
to  provide  housing  for  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families  nearly  10  years  before 
the  Federal  Government  took  action  to 
meet  that  need.  Furthermore,  our  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  must  do  more 
than  expand  the  supply  of  low-  and  mid- 
("le-income  housing.  They  must  also  as- 
sure that  the  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  we  have  built  remains  fully 
available  to  low-  and  middle-income 
families. 

The  provision  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation providing  rental  assistance  and 
rent  supplements  to  existing  Mitchell- 
Lama  projects  will  undoubtedly  do  much 
to  relieve  the  financial  pressures  on  resi- 
dents of  these  projects.  But  current  law 
provides  strict  maximum  limits  on  total 
income  for  families  in  eligible  projects 
to  receive  rental  assistance.  As  a  result  of 
the  rising  costs  I  have  described,  and 
the  generally  high  rents  in  the  l«ew  York 
area,  the  incomes  of  many  Mitchell- 
Lama  families  now  exceed  these  limits, 
and  section  209  of  this  legislation  making 
existing  Mitchell -Lama  projects  eligi- 
ble for  rental  assistance  would  be  much 
more  h?lpful  and  applicable  to  New 
Yorkers  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  these  income  limits.  I  intend, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  remove  the 
present  rigid  family  income  limits,  and 
give  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  authority  to  set  limits 
based  on  local  needs,  giving  preference, 
as  before,  to  families  with  incomes 
within  the  lowest  practicable  limits.  I 
proposed  such  a  change  in  my  bill,  HJl. 
6469,  which  I  also  recommended  to  the 
committee  in  my  1969  testimony  and 
which  was  cospor^ored  by  11  other 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation. 
Without  this  additional  provision,  the 
provision  now  in  this  bill  will  have  a  dis- 
appointingly limited  impswjt  on  behalf  of 
hard-pressed  low-  and  middle-Income 
families  in  New  York.  I  respectfully  in-ge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  give  this 


amendment  careful  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  unavailability  of  crime  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates  remains  a  hinderance  to 
the  small  businessman.  As  cosponsor  of 
previous  legislation,  that  would  provide 
Government-sponsored  small  business 
crime  insurance,  I  am  gratified  to  have 
included  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  provisions  for  a 
Federal  reinsurance  program. 

We  have  waited  long  enough  to  correct 
the  insurance  problems  that  trouble  the 
small  businessman.  Piivate  insurance 
companies  have  shown  they  are  not  going 
to  initiate  crime  insurance  programs 
providing  affordable  rates.  It  remains  our 
responsibility  to  agree  to  a  program  of 
Federal  reinsurance. 

I  liave  for  some  time  maintained  con- 
tact with  the  Illinois  Insurance  Com- 
missioner concerning  policy  cancellations 
in  my  area.  The  situation  for  many 
months  has  deteriorated — insurance 
companies  are  simply  more  and  more 
unwilling  to  offer  affordable  rates  on 
crime  insui-ance  to  the  small  business- 
man. 

The  difficulty  of  acquiring  crime  in- 
surance at  reasonable  rates  or  at  all  hits 
hardest  those  businesses  in  the  iimer 
cities,  where  insurance  is  most  needed. 
The  average  small  businessman  obvious- 
ly cannot  afford  to  pay  double  or  triple 
insurance  premiums;  and  when  he  does 
have  a  policy,  he  is  often  unwilling  to 
report  minor  crime  damages  for  fear  the 
insurance  company  will  cancel  his  policy. 
In  my  district,  this  situation  has  re- 
sulted in  portions  of  the  inner  city  busi- 
ness district  completely  closing  down — 
some  business  moving  elsewhere  and 
others  totally  failing.  This  obviously  in- 
tensifies conditions  in  slum  areas.  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, initiated  inmiediately,  can  alleviate 
the  pressures  on  these  businesses. 

It  must  be  realized  that  this  legislation 
does  not  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  wi-ite  insurance  on  all  property. 
In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  direct 
Federal  writing  only  if  the  private  rates 
were  excessive.  Second,  if  a  property  is 
deemed  uninsurable,  no  insurance  need 
be  written.  The  Pedersd  Government, 
therefore,  is  not  expected  to  wastefuUy 
expend  money. 

Without  a  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, there  can  be  no  financing  of  new 
businesses  in  inner  cities  and  many  of 
these  businesses  still  in  those  areas  will 
be  forced  to  close  down. 

I  trust  that  the  necessity  for  such  a 
Federal  program  as  this  is  clear.  I  urge 
that  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  be  passed  with  the  in- 
clusion of  this  program. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  count. 


Forty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
Quonun.  Ttie  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tl^eir 


names: 

(RoU  No.  378) 

Abbltt 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Kedzl 

Adair 

Pallon 

Nichols 

AsplnsU 

P'arbstein 

CKonski 

Baring 

Pascell 

Ottlnger 

Bell,  Calif. 

Feighan 

Patman 

Berry 

Fish 

Pickle 

Blatnlk 

Foreman 

Pclell 

Boland 

Frellnnrhuysen 

Powell 

BoUinK 

Ollbert 

Price.  Tez. 

Brock 

Gray 

PxjrceU 

Burton,  UtAh 

Green,  Ore^. 

Beld.  NY. 

Bush 

Hanna 

Heifel 

Button 

Harsha 

Rivers 

Carey 

Hawkins 

Roblson 

Celler 

Hubert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Chamberlain 

Jacobs 

Roudebush 

Chappell 

Kastemnei^r 

Satterfleld 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Saylor 

Clark 

King 

Schadeberg 

Clausen. 

Kuykendall 

Scbeuer 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Shrlver 

Clay 

Leggett 

Slack 

Cobelan 

Long,  La. 

Btelger,  Arts. 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Lujan 

Stokes 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

McClure 

SuUlvan 

Conyers 

UcKneally 

Tbompoon,  N.J 

Corbett 

MacGregor 

Tieruan 

Corman 

Mallllard 

Tunney 

Cramer 

Marsh 

Waldle 

Cunnlnierham 

Math  IBS 

Watson 

Daddarlo 

May 

Wballey 

de  la  Oarza 

Mavne 

Wigu'ins 

Deiiuey 

Mesklll 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dennis 

Mlkva 

WUson, 

Dent 

Mink 

Charles  H. 

Dlggs 

Morton 

Wold 

Dowdy 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wright 

Each 

Murphy,  NY. 

Wyatt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Moss) 
having  assiimed  the  chair,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
19436,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  321  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  here- 
with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970." 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE   OF    A    SrSSTTrUTE 
OfTERED    BT    MB.     STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE      I— URBAN     GROWTH     AND     NEW 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

SHORT    TITLE    AND    STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec,.  100.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Urban  Growth  and  New  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970". 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  national  urban  growth 
policy  and  to  encourage  the  rational,  or- 
derly, efficient,  and  economic  growth,  devel- 
opment, and  redevelopm«nt  of  our  States, 
metropolitan  areas,  cities,   counties,   towns. 
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i  nd  communities  In  predominantly  rural 
i  reas  which  demonstrate  a  special  potential 
1  or  accelerated  growth;  to  encovirage  the 
!  rudent  use  and  conservation  of  our  natural 
I  esources;  and  to  encourage  and  support  de> 
1  elopment  which  will  assure  ovir  conununi- 
t  les  of  adequate  tax  bases,  community  serv- 
es, Job  opportunities,  and  well-balanced 
delghborhoods  in  socially,  economically,  and 
J  hysically  attractive  living  environments. 

^ART  A — Development  of  a  National.  Urban 
Growth  Policy 
findings  and  declaration  op  policy 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rbpid  growth  of  urban  population  and  un- 
€  I  en  expansion  of  urban  development  in  the 
ulted  States,  together  with  a  decline  in 
fferm  population,  slower  growth  in  rural 
1  reas.  and  migration  to  the  cities,  has  created 
Imbalance  between  the  Nation's  needs 
resources  and  seriously  threatens  our 
yslcal  environment,  and  that  the  economic 
socal  development  of  the  Nation,  the 
{^oper  conservation  of  our  natural  resouces, 
Id  the  achievement  of  satisfactory  living 
andards  depend  upon  the  sound,  orderly, 
more  balanced  development  of  all  areas 
the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Ped- 
programs  affect  the  location  of  popula- 
on.  economic  growth,  and  the  character  of 
n  development:  that  such  programs  fre- 
q|Liently  conflict  and  result  in  undesirable 
costly  patterns  of  urban  development 
^hlch  adversely  affect  the  environment  and 
xi^tefully  use  our  natural  resources;  and 
existing  and  future  programs  must  be 
cerrelated  and  coordinated  within  a  sys- 
i*m  of  orderly  develoi>ment  and  established 
p-iorlties  consistent  with  a  national  urban 
gfowth  policy. 

'O  To  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
operly  apply  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
vernment  in  strengthening  the  economic 
social  health  of  all  areas  of  the  Nation 
more  adequately  protect  the  physical 
vironmeni  and  conserve  natural  resources. 
Congress  declares  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
unent.  consistent  with  the  responsibilities 
State  and  local  government  and  the  prl- 
te  sector,  must  assume  responsibility  for 
development  of  a  national  urban  growth 
icy  which  shall  Incorporate  social,  eco- 
ic.  and  other  appropriate  factors.  Such 
llcy  shall  serve  as  a  guide  in  making  spe- 
"c  decisions  at  the  national  level  which 
1  rect  the  pattern  of  urban  growth  and  shall 
pi  ovlde  a  framework  for  development  of  in- 
t€  rstate,  State,  and  local  growth  and  sta- 
bi  lization  policy. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
tlje  national  urban  growth  policy  should — 

( 1 )  favor  patterns  of  urbanization  and 
edonomic  development  and  stabilization 
w  lich  offer  a  range  of  alternative  locations 
ai  d  encourage  the  wise  and  balanced  use 
of  physical  and  human  resources  in  metro- 
p<  litan  and  urban  regions  as  well  as  in 
sr  laller  urban  places  which  have  a  p>otentlal 
fo|'  accelerated  growth; 

(2)  foster  the  continued  economic 
strength  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
In  :ludlng  central  cities,  suburbs,  smaller 
cc  tnmunitles,  local  neighborhoods,  and  rural 
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3)  help  reverse  trends  of  migration  and 
physical  growth  which  reinforce  disparities 

States,  regions,  and  cities; 

4)  treat    comprehensively   the   problems 
poverty  and  employment   (including  the 

erkion  of  tax  bases,  and  the  need  for  better 
CO  nmunity  services  and  Job  opportunities) 
wilch  are  associated  with  disorderly  urbanl- 
ion  and  rtiral  decline: 

[5)  develop  means  to  encourage  good  hous- 
7  for  all  Americans  without  regard  to  race 

creed: 

[6)  define  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
mi  nt    in   revitalizing   existing   communities 
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za  : 


and  encouraging  planned,  large-scale  urban 
and  new  community  development; 

( 7 )  strengthen  the  capacity  of  general  gov- 
ernmental Institutions  to  contribute  to  bal- 
anced urban  growth  and  stabilization;  and 

(8)  facilitate  increased  ooordination  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  desirable  patterns  of  urban  growth 
and  stabilization,  the  prudent  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  protection  of  the  physical 
environment. 

URBAN      GROWTH     REPORT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  urban  growth  policy, 
the  President  shall  utilize  an  identified  and 
adequately  organized  and  staffed  unit  of  the 
Domestic  Council,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  collect,  analyze,  and  evalu- 
ate such  statistics,  data,  and  other  informa- 
tion (Including  demographic,  economic,  so- 
cial, land  use,  environmental,  and  govern- 
mental information)  as  vrtll  enable  him  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  during  the  month 
of  February  In  every  even-numbered  year  be- 
ginning with  1972.  a  Report  on  Urban 
Growth  for  the  preceding  two  calendar  years 
which  shall  include — 

(1)  information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  urban  growth  and  stabili- 
zation and  identifying  significant  trends  and 
developments; 

(2 1  a  summary  of  significant  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  result  of  urban 
growth  trends  and  developments; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  efforts  designed  to  meet 
such  problems  and  to  carry  out  the  national 
urban  growth  policy; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  policies  and 
structure  of  existing  and  proposed  interstate 
planning  and  developments  affecting  such 
policy; 

(5)  a  review  of  State,  local,  and  private 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  relevant  to  such 
policy; 

(6)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  in  the 
areas  served  by  policies,  plans,  and  programs 
designed  to  carry  out  such  policy,  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  meet  such  needs;  and 

(7)  recommendations  for  programs  and 
policies  for  carrying  out  such  policy,  includ- 
ing such  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and 
desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  supplementary  re- 
ports on  urban  growth  which  shall  include 
such  supplementary  and  revised  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Report  on  Urban  Growth  and  any  supple- 
mentary reports,  the  President  may  establish 
an  advisory  board,  or  seek  the  advice  from 
time  to  time  of  temporary  advisory  boards, 
the  members  of  whom  shall  be  drawn  from 
among  private  citizens  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  urban  growth  and  from  among 
Federal  officials.  Governors  of  States,  mayors, 
county  officials,  members  of  State  and  local 
legislative  bodies,  and  others  qualified  to  as- 
sist in  the  preparation  of  such  reports. 

Part  B — Development  of  New  Commxtnities 
findings  and  purposes 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nation  is  likely  to  experience  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  century  a  population 
increase  of  about  75  million  persons. 

(b)  The  Congress  fvirther  finds  that  con- 
tinuation of  established  patterns  of  urban 
development,  together  with  the  anticipated 
increase  in  population,  will  result  In — 

(1)  inefficient  and  wasteful  use  of  land 
resources  which  are  of  national  economic  and 
environmental  Importance; 

(2)  destruction  of  Irreplaceable  natural 
and  recreational  resources  and  Increasing 
pollution  of  air  and  water; 

(3)  diminished   opportunity  for  the  pri- 


vate home  building  industry  to  operate  at  its 
highest  potential  capacity  in  providing  good 
housing  needed  to  serve  the  expanding  popu- 
lation and  to  replace  substandard  housing- 

(4)  costly  and  inefficient  public  facilities 
and  services  at  all  levels  of  government; 

(5)  imduly  limited  options  for  many  of 
our  people  as  to  where  they  may  live,  and  the 
types  of  housing  and  environment  in  which 
they  may  live; 

(6)  failure  to  make  the  most  economic  use 
of  present  and  potential  resources  of  many 
of  the  Nation's  smaller  cities  and  towns,  in- 
cluding those  in  rural  and  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  and  decreasing  employment 
and  business  opportunities  for  their  resi- 
dents; 

(7)  further  lessening  of  employment  and 
business  opportunities  for  the  residents  of 
central  cities  and  of  the  ability  of  such  cities 
to  retain  a  tax  base  adequate  to  support  vital 
services  for  all  their  citizens,  particularly  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged; 

(8)  fiu-ther  separation  of  people  within 
metropolitan  areas  by  income  and  by  race; 

(9)  further  Increases  in  the  distances  be- 
tween the  places  where  people  live  and  where 
they  work  and  find  recreation;  and 

(10)  increased  cost  and  decreased  effec- 
tiveness of  public  and  private  facilities  lor 
urban  transportation. 

( c )  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Ijetfer 
patterns  of  urban  development  and  revital- 
Izatlon  are  essential  to  accommodate  future 
population  growth;  to  prevent  further  de- 
terioration of  the  Nation's  physical  and  so- 
cial environment;  and  to  make  positive  con- 
tributions to  improving  the  overall  quality 
of  life  within  the  Nation. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
national  welfare  requires  the  encourage- 
ment of  well-planned,  diversified,  and  eco- 
nomically sound  new  communities,  includ- 
ing significant  additions  to  existing  com- 
munities, as  one  of  several  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  consistent  national  program  for 
bettering  patterns  of  development  and  re- 
newal. 

(e)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  de- 
sirable new  community  development  on  a 
significant  national  scale  has  been  pre- 
vented by  difficulties  (1)  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate financing  at  moderate  cost,  for  enter- 
prises which  Involve  large  Initial  capital  in- 
vestment, with  extensive  periods  before  In- 
vestment can  be  returned  and  Irregular  pat- 
terns of  return,  (2)  in  the  timely  assembly 
of  sufficiently  large  sites  in  economically  fav- 
orable locations  at  reasonable  cost,  and  (3) 
In  making  necessary  arrangements,  among 
all  private  and  public  organizations  involved, 
for  providing  site  and  related  improvements 
(Including  streets,  sewer  and  water  facilities, 
and  other  public  and  community  facilities) 
in  a  timely  and   coordinated  manner. 

(f)(1)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  private  developers  and  State 
and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  (in- 
cluding regional  and  metropolitan  public 
bodies  and  agencies)  with  financial  and 
other  assistance  necessary  for  encouraging 
the  orderly  development  of  well-planned,  di- 
versified, and  economically  sound  new  com- 
munities, including  significant  additions  t-o 
existing  communities;  to  strengthen  the  ca- 
pacity of  State  and  local  governments  to  deal 
with  local  problems;  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance both  the  natural  and  the  urban  en- 
vironment; to  Increase  for  all  persons,  par- 
ticularly members  of  minority  groups,  the 
available  choices  of  locations  for  living  and 
working,  thereby  providing  a  more  just  eco- 
nomic and  social  environment;  to  encourage 
the  fullest  utilization  of  the  economic  po- 
tential of  older  central  cities,  smaller  towns, 
and  rural  communities;  to  assist  in  the  effi- 
cient production  of  a  steady  supply  of  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  building 
sites  at  reasonable  cost;  to  Increase  the 
capability  of  all  segments  of  the  homebuild- 
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mg  industry.  Including  both  small  and  large 
producers,  to  utilize  Improved  technology  in 
producing  the  large  volume  of  well-designed 
and  reasonably  priced  housing  needed  to  ac- 
commodate popxilatlon  growth;  to  help  cre- 
ate neighborhoods  designed  for  easier  access 
between  the  places  where  people  live  and 
the  places  where  they  work  and  find  recre- 
ation; and  to  encourage  desirable  Innovation 
la  meeting  domestic  problems,  whether 
physical,  economic,  or  social. 

(2)  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
improve  the  organizational  capacity  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  out  programs 
of  assistance  for  the  development  of  new 
communities  and  the  revitallzation  of  the 
Nation's  urban  areas. 

SUBPART  1 — Development  Assistance 

GENERAL    AITTHORITY    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

8«c.  121.  (a)  The  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  established  by  subpart  2 
of  this  part  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Corporation")  shall  carry  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  120  by  extending  assist- 
ance as  hereinafter  provided  to  eligible  new 
community  developers  for  planning  and  car- 
rying out  new  community  development  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  this  part. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un- 
der this  subpart  with  respect  to  any  new 
community  development  program  unless  the 
Corporation  has  determined  that  the  new 
community  oi  other  development  proposed 
under  the  program — 

(1)  wll.  include,  to  the  extent  appropriate 
taking  into  consideration  the  size  and  na- 
ttire  of  the  development  most,  If  not  all,  of 
the  basic  activities  generally  associated  with 
a  city  or  town — housing,  commerce,  Indus- 
try, and  recreation — combined  in  a  balanced 
and  harmonious  whole  creating  an  attractive 
environment  in  which  to  live,  work,  and 
shop. 

(2)  Will  have  a  favorable  Impact  on  the 
develc^>ment.  growth,  and  stabilization  of 
the  area  In  which  it  is  located, 

(3)  win  be  designed  for  the  fullest  poe- 
slble  range  of  individuals  and  families  of  dif- 
ferent compositions  and  incomes  and  will  be 
open  to  meml>ers  of  all  national  and  racial 
groups, 

(4)  wU'  contain  an  adequate  range  of  sale 
and  rental  housing  for  people  of  all  incomes, 
ages,  and  family  composition,  Including  a 
substantial  amount  of  housing  which  Is  de- 
signed for  people  of  low  or  moderate  income 
and  which  Is  located  In  proi>er  relation  to 
schools,  shopping,  and  neighborhood  facll- 
itleo  in  order  to  minimize  segregation  by 
Income  levels  and  social  groups,  and 

(5)  Is  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  present  and  future 
residents. 

NEW  community   DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  A  new  community  develop- 
ment program  is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part  only  If  the  Corporation  determines 
that  the  program  (or  the  new  community  It 
contemplates)  — 

(1)  will  provide  an  alternative  to  disorder- 
ly urban  growth,  helping  preserve  or  enhance 
desirable  aspects  of  the  natural  and  urban 
environment  or  so  Improving  general  and 
economic  conditions  In  established  com- 
munities as  to  help  reverse  migration  from 
existing  cities  or  rural  areas; 

(2)  will  be  economically  feasible  In  terms 
of  economic  base  or  potential  for  economic 
growth; 

(3)  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  area  which  will  be  substantially  af- 
fected by  the  program  and  of  which  the  land 
to  be  developed  Is  a  part; 

(4)  Is  consistent  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, physical  and  social,  determined  by  the 
Corporation  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
evaluating  the  new  community  development 
program  in  relation  to  other  plans  (Includ- 
ing State,  local,  and  private  plans)  and  ac- 
tivities involving  area   population,  housing 


and  development  trends,  and  transportation, 
water,  sewerage,  open  Bp€ice,  recreation,  and 
other  relevant  facilities- 

(5)  has  received  all  governmental  reviews 
and  approvals  required  by  State  at  local 
law.  or  by  the  Corporation; 

(6)  will  contrtbute  to  good  living  con- 
ditions in  the  community,  with  such  com- 
munity being  characterized  by  well-balanced 
and  diversified  land  use  patterns  and  In- 
cluding or  being  served  by  adequate  public, 
community,  and  commercial  faciUtieB  (in- 
cluding facilities  needed  for  education, 
health  and  social  services,  recreation,  and 
transportation)  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
Corporation; 

(7)  makes  substantial  provision  for  hous- 
ing within  the  means  of  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income,  with  such  bousing  consti- 
tuting an  appropriate  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity's housing  supply;   and 

(8)  will  make  significant  use  of  -idvances 
In  design  and  technology  with  respect  to 
land  utilization,  materials,  and  methods  of 
construction,  and  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  community  facilities  and  aerrlcea. 

(b)  A  new  community  development  pro- 
gram approved  for  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  be  undertaken  by  an  eligible  new  com- 
munity developer  approved  by  the  Corpora- 
tion on  the  basis  of  financial,  technical,  and 
administrative  ability  which  demonstrates 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  program  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  Its  completion. 

SPECIAL    PLANNING    AND   TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  elig- 
ible new  community  developers  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance,  not  to  exceed  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  coets  Involved,  for  planning  new 
community  development  programs.  Includ- 
ing plaiuilng  work  which  the  Corporation 
determines  will  have  special  value  In  assuring 
that  such  programs  will  be  fully  responsive 
to  social  and  environmental  problems  re- 
lated to  the  public  purposes  of  new  com- 
munity development  or  will  adequately  pro- 
vide for.  or  encourage  the  use  of,  new  or 
advanced  technology  In  support  of  program 
objectives. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  provide  plain- 
nlng  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  only 
with  respect  to  new  community  development 
programs  which  have  been  approved,  or  are 
being  actively  considered  for  approval,  hav- 
ing met  such  Initial  feasibility  crlterta  as  the 
Corporation  may  have  prescribed.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  which  may  Include  provision  for 
repayment  where  appropriate,  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  prescrlije. 

(c)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, either  directly  or  by  contract  or  other 
arrangements,  technical  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble new  community  developers  or  State  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  connection  with  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  new  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  activities  under  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  which  limit  shall 
be  Increased  by  $5,000,000  on  July  1,  1971. 
Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB  APPROVED  NKW  COM- 
MUNITY   DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  124.  (a)  (1)  The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee,  and  enter  into  com- 
mitments to  guarantee,  the  bonds,  deben- 
tures, notes,  and  other  obligations  Issued  by 
or  on  behalf  of  new  community  developers 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  real  property 
acquisition  and  land  development  and  to 
compensate  for  the  use  of  real  property  or 
the  removal  of  liens  or  encumbrances  on  such 
property,  pursuant  to  the  new  community 
development  programs  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  may  make  such 
guarantees  and  enter  into  such  commitments 


upon  such  tirms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescrtbe  consistent  with  the  limitations  and 
conditions  contained  In  section  127:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  obligation  of  any  new  com- 
munity developer  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  subsection  if  the  inctHTie  from  such  ob- 
ligation is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

(2)  TTie  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
guarantees  made  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  principal,  interest,  and  any  re- 
demption premiums.  Any  such  guarantee 
made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  obligations 
for  such  guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any 
guarantee  so  made  shall  be  Incontestable  in 
the  bands  of  a  bolder  of  the  gtiaranteed 
obligation. 

(3)  The  outstanding  bonds,  debentures, 
notes  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  under 
this  subsection  with  reep>ect  to  a  single  new 
community  development  program  shall  in- 
volve a  principal  obligation  In  an  amount 
(A)  in  the  case  of  a  public  new  community 
developer,  not  exceeding  100  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  the  Corporation's  eetlmate  of  the 
value  of  the  real  property  before  develop- 
ment and  Its  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  land  development,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of 
a  prtvate  new  community  develop>er,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  80  i>er  centimi  of  the 
Corporation's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
real  p>rop)erty  before  development  and  90  r>er 
centum  of  its  estimate  of  the  actual  coet  of 
the  land  development. 

(4)  The  outstanding  principal  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  a  single  new  oooununlty  develop- 
ment pirogram  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
$50,000,000. 

(5)  The  aggregate  of  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  at  no  time  exceed  $650,000,000. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authortzed  to  make 
grants  to  a  public  new  community  developer 
the  obligations  of  which  are  guaranteed  un- 
der this  subsection  (a)  In  amounts  estimated 
by  it  not  to  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  Interest  paid  on  such  obligations  and  the 
Interest  on  similar  obligations  the  Income 
from  which  Is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

(c)  (1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  section  127  to  make,  and  enter  into 
agreements  to  make,  loans  to,  or  on  behalf 
of,  new  community  develop>ers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  them  to  make  Interest  pay- 
ments on  Indebtedness  incurred  by  them  to 
finance  new  community  development  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Corporation.  Loans 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  amounts 
which  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  Interest 
the  Corporation  estimates  Is  payable  on  in- 
debtedness attributable  to  land  acquisition 
or  land  development,  and  shall  be  made  only 
with  respect  to  interest  payments  on  indebt- 
edness outstanding  during  an  initial  develop- 
ment period  not  exceeding  fifteen  year«  which 
the  CorpKiratlon  estimates  to  be  prior  to  the 
time  when  land  marketing  activity  is  of  suf- 
ficient volume  to  p>eriiilt  continued  develop- 
ment imder  the  new  community  develop- 
ment program  without  the  benefit  of  further 
loans  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  CorpKiratlon  shall  require  that 
loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be  repaid, 
with  interest  and  on  terms  and  conditions 
satisfactory  to  It,  commencing  at  s-.  :h  time 
as  development  progress  and  marketing  un- 
der the  new  community  development  pro- 
gram permit  such  repayment,  but  In  any 
case  not  later  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  the  loan  is  made.  Interest  on  such  a 
loan  shall  be  payable  at  an  annual  rate  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  specify 
as  applicable  to  the  six-month  pjerod,  end- 
ing either  June  30  or  December  31,  durtng 
which  the  contract  for  the  loan  is  entered 
Into,  which  rate  for  each  such  six-month 
period  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  estimating  the  average 
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yield  to  maturity  price  to  the  beginning  of 
:  uch  period  on  all  outstanding  marketable 
I  ibllgatlons  of  the  United  States  having  a 
maturity  date  three  or  more  years  from  the 

ime  the  estimate  Is  made,  plus  one-eighth 

)f  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(3)  The  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
)utstandlng  at^any  time  under  this  subsec- 
lon  with  respect  to  a  single  new  community 
levelopment  program  shall  not  exceed  $20,- 
lOO.OOO. 

(4)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the 
oans  outstanding  under  this  subsection  shall 
It  no  time  exceed  8240.000.000. 

(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
his  subpart  to  any  new  community  de- 
eloper  (or  public  body)  after  June  30,  1975, 
inless  adequate  planning  of  the  kind  as- 
ilsted  under  section  701(J)  of  the  Housing 
Vet  of  1954,  covering  the  area  for  which  the 
Lssistance  Is  proposed,  has  been  Initiated  and 
!  5  being  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
he  Corporation. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    GRANTS 

Sec.  125.  (a)   In  addition  to  providing  as- 

I  istance   under   the    preceding   section,   the 

'  Corporation  may  make  public  service  grants 

In  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and 

<  xjnditlons  as  it  deems  appropriate)  to  a  pub- 
ic new  community  developer  or  to  the  State 

I  >r  local  public  body  having  responsibility 
:  or  provldliig  the  services  Involved  to  cover 

he  cost  of  providing  during  an  initial  pe- 
1  iod  (not  exceeding  three  years)  essential 
](ublic  services  (including  educational, 
liealth,  and  safety  services)  which  the  Cor- 
;  >oration  deems  necessary  adequately  to  serve 

he  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  development 
]  irlor  to  completion  of  pernmnent  arrange- 
1  nents  for  the  provision  of  such  services. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
(  uding  June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  of  the 
1  lext  two  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
]  )o.ses  of  subsection  (a) .  Any  amounts  appro- 
1  iriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
1  emain  available  until  expended,  and  any 
1  mounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
1  his  subsection  but  not  appropriated  may  be 
1  ppropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
(  ndlng  on  or  before  June  30,  1973. 

SUPPLEMENTART    grants    rOR    PUBLIC 
PACILITIES 

Sec.  126.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
1  0  make  supplementary  grants  to  any  State 
(  r  local  public  body  or  agency  carrying  out  a 
I  lew  community  assistance  project,  as  defined 
1  a  subsection  (c) ,  If  the  Corporation  deter- 
1  lines  that  such  project  Is  necessary  or  de- 
!  Irable  for  carrying  out  a  new  community  de- 
^  elopment  program.  In  no  case  shall  any 
I  rant  under  this  section  exceed  20  per 
( entum  of  the  cost  of  the  new  community 
£  ssistance  project  for  which  the  grant  is 
I  lade;  and  In  no  case  shall  the  total  Federal 

<  ontrlbutlons  to  the  cost  of  such  project  be 
I  lore  than  80  per  centum. 

lb)  In  carrying  out  its  authority  under 
this  section,  the  Corporation  shall,  with  re- 
5  pect  to  any  new  community  assistance  proj- 
i  ct  assisted  by  grants  administered  by  a  Ped- 
«  ral  department  or  agency,  consult  with  such 
c  epartment  or  agency  concerning  the  proj- 
«  ct;  and  it  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(a),  accept  the  certification  of  such  depart- 

I  lent  or  agency  as  to  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(c)  A  new  community  assistance  project 

I I  a  project  assisted  by  grants  under  section 
3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
]  964;  section  120(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
(  ode;  section  19  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Iievelopment  Act  of  1970;  title  VI  of  the 
I  ubllc  Health  Service  Act;  title  n  of  the 
I  Ibrary  Services  and  Construction  Act;  sec- 
t  ion  5  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
1  und  Act  of  1965;  title  Vn  of  the  Housing 
i  ct  of  1961;  section  703  of  the  Housing  and 
I  rban  Development  Act  of  1965;  section  702 
c  f  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 


of  1966;  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act;  section  306(a)(2)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act;  section  103  of  the  Higher  Education 
FaclUUes  Act  of  1963;  section  104  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  or 
section  101(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  In  the 
case  of  a  project  of  a  type  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  any  of  the  other  provisions  of 
law  listed  in  this  subsection. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  supplementary  grants  under  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $66,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  June  30,  1973,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter.  Any 
amount  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  and  any  amounts  au- 
thorized for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or 
before  June  30,  1972,  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  before  June  30.  1973.  In 
addition,  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  section  412  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  and  the  amounts  appropriated  there- 
under shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  this 
section  and  shall  remain  available  until  ap- 
propriated and  expended. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    GUARANTEES    AND    LOANS 

Sec  127.  (a)  No  guarantee  or  loan  shall  be 
made  under  this  part  unless  the  corpora- 
tion has  determined  that  the  new  community 
development  program  involved  represents  an 
acceptable  financial  risk  to  the  United  States, 
taking  into  consideration  (1)  the  financial 
and  security  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  manner  in  which  the  developer 
proposes  to  schedule  and  provide  non-Fed- 
eral financing  for  land  acquisition,  land  de- 
velopment, marketing,  and  any  other  Im- 
provements and  physical  operations  which 
may  be  required  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  (2)  the  public  purposes  of  this 
part  and  the  special  problems  Involved  in 
financing  new  communities,  including  (A) 
the  large  amount  of  initial  capital  required 
to  finance  sound  new  communities,  (B)  the 
extended  period  before  initial  returns  can 
be  expected,  and  (C)  the  irregular  pattern 
of  cash  returns  characteristic  of  this  type 
of  development. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  steps 
as  it  considers  reasonable  to  assure  that 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions which  are  guaranteed,  or  for  which 
loans  are  made,  under  this  part,  will — 

(1)  be  Issued  to  Investors  approved  by.  or 
meeting  requirements  prescribed  by.  the 
Corporation,  or  if  an  offering  to  the  public 
is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(2)  bear  interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Corporation; 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Corporation;  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  "provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing any  provisions  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Corporation  relating  to  subrogation,  liens 
and  releases  of  liens,  payment  of  taxes,  cost 
certification  procedures,  escrow  or  trustee- 
ship requirements,  or  other  matters. 

FEES  AND  CHARGES 

Sec.  128.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  collect  fees  for  guarantees 
under  this  part,  and  may  make  such  charges 
In  connection  with  guarantees,  loans,  and 
technical  and  other  assistance  under  this  part 
as  it  considers  reasonable  for  the  analysis 
of  applications,  appraisals.  Inspections,  and 
other  activities  related  to  such  assistance. 
On  or  before  March  1.  1973.  the  Corporation 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  CTongress  con- 
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cernlng  the  fees  and  charges  for  guamntees 
under  this  part  that  It  estimates  will  be 
adequate  to  provide  Income  sufficient  for  a 
self-supporting  guarantee  program  and  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  other  charges 
to  costs  incurred  under  this  part. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  Or  SMALL  BUILDERS 

Sec  129.  The  Corporation  shall  adopt  such 
requirements  as  It  deems  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  new  community  assistance  under 
this  part  will  ( 1 )  help  maintain  a  diversified 
local  homebulldlng  industry;  (2)  Increase 
the  capability  of  all  segments  of  the  home- 
building  Industry,  including  both  small  and 
large  producers,  to  participate,  through  an 
Increased  supply  of  building  sites  at  rea- 
sonable costs  and  through  Improved  tech- 
nology. In  producing  the  needed  large  vc- 
ume  of  well-designed,  inexpensive  housing- 
and  (3)  encourage  broad  participation  by 
the  homebulldlng  industry,  particularly 
small  builders. 

NEW    COMMUNITY    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec  130.  Upon  specific  authorization  by 
the  President  and  under  applicable  Federal 
law  respecting  the  use  of  federally  owned 
lands,  the  Corporation,  utilizing  funds  made 
available  for  the  purpose  by  the  Congress,  is 
authorized  to  plan  and  carry  out  large-scale 
projects  demonstrating  the  development  of 
new  communities,  which  shall  be  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  serve  as  models  fur 
new  community  developments  which  could 
feasibly  be  carried  out  by  other  public  and 
private  developers. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec  131.  (a)  All  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
work  assisted  under  section  124  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pervalUng 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) .  No  assist- 
ance shall  be  extended  under  section  124  for 
any  community  growth  and  development  pro- 
gram without  first  obtaining  adequate  assur- 
ance that  these  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  he  construction  work  Involved 
in  such  work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267),  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  any  real  property  that  may  be 
acquired  and  held  by  the  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  the  exercise  of  leln  or  subrogation 
rights  under  this  subpart  from  real  property 
taxation  to  the  same  extent,  according  to  its 
value,  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

(c)  If  real  property  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  new  community  de- 
velopment program  assisted  under  this  part 
is  determined  by  the  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  it,  to  have  been 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  or  possible 
exercise  of  powers  of  eminent  domain  under 
State  law,  and  if  displacement  occurs  as  a 
result  of  such  acquisition,  the  Corporation 
shall  require  the  developer  to  make  relocation 
payments  to  displaced  individuals,  families, 
business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  the 
payments  provided  are  the  same  as  thcje 
provided  under  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (e) 
of  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  194'J 
with  respect  to  projects  assisted  under  title  I 
of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  a  dis- 
placement If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
equivalent  relocation  payments  are  avail- 
able under  any  other  law. 

(d)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  any  guaran- 
tee, loan,  or  grant  made  under  this  subpart, 
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the  financial  transactions  of  recipients  of 
such  assistance  may  be  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  reports,  files,  and  other  pa- 
pers, things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  such  recipients  pertaining  to  such 
financial  transactions  and  nece.'isary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  audit. 

(e)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  entei 
Into  agreements  or  contracts,  not  In  con- 
flict with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for 
cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance  in 
carrying  out  or  Implementing  any  of  the 
purposes  of  objectives  of  this  subpart,  and 
to  establish  such  agencies.  Joint  or  other- 
wise, as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  making 
effective  such  agreements  and  compacts. 

JOINT    FUNDING 

Sec  132.  Funds  made  available  under  any 
Federal  assistance  program  for  projects  or 
activities  approved  as  part  of,  or  pursuant 
to,  a  new  community  development  program 
may  be  used  Jointly  with  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  projects  or  activities  under  any 
other  Federal  assistance  program,  subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President.  Such 
regulations  may  include  provisions  for  com- 
mon technical  or  administrative  require- 
ments where  varying  or  conflicting  provi- 
sions of  law  would  otherwise  apply,  for 
establishing  Joint  management  funds  and 
common  non-Federal  shares,  and  for  special 
agreements,  or  delegations  of  authority, 
among  different  Federal  agencies  In  connec- 
tion with  the  supervision  or  administration 
of  assistance.  Such  regulations  shall  in  any 
case  include  appropriate  criteria  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  any  special  authorities 
conferred,  which  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law,  shall  be  employed  only  as  neces- 
sary to  promote  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Interest 
and  program  purposes  or  statutory  require- 
ments of  a  substantive  nature.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "Federal  assistance 
program"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
under  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  133.  As  used  In  this  subpart — 

(1)  the  term  "new  community  develop- 
ment program"  means  a  program  which  is 
intended  to  result  in  a  newly  built  com- 
munity or  a  significant  addition  to  an  exist- 
ing community,  and  which  may  Include  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  wholly  new 
communities,  satellite  cites,  or  new-towns- 
In-town,  the  development  or  redevelopment 
of  existing  communities  having  a  special  po- 
tential for  accelerated  growth; 

(2)  the  term  "new  community  developer" 
means  a  public  new  community  developer  or 
a  private  new  community  developer; 

(3)  the  term  "public  new  commmlty  de- 
veloper" means  any  State  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  (including  a  body  or  agency 
created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  two  or  more 
States)  having  authority  to  act  as  developer 
in  carrying  out  one  or  more  new  community 
development  programs; 

(4)  the  term  "private  new  commvinity  de- 
veloper" means  any  private  entity  organized 
In  a  form  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation  for 
carrying  out  one  or  more  new  community  de- 
velopment programs; 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing; 

(6)  the  term  "land  development"  means 
the  process  of  clearing  and  grading  land, 
making,    installing,    or    constructing    water 


lines  and  water  supply  Installations,  sewer 
lines  and  sewage  disposal  Installations,  steam, 
gas.  and  electric  lines  and  installations,  roads, 
streets,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  storm  drain- 
age facilities,  and  other  installations  or  work, 
whether  on  or  off  the  site,  which  the  Corpora- 
tion deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  prepare 
land  for  residential,  commercial.  Industrial, 
or  other  uses,  or  to  provide  facilities  for  pub- 
lic or  common  use.  The  term  "land  develop- 
ment" shall  Include  construction  of  public 
fiicUitles,  but  shall  not  include  construction 
of  any  other  building  unless  It  (A)  Is  needed 
in  connection  with  a  water  supply  or  sewage 
disposal  installation  or  a  steam,  gas,  or  elec- 
tric line  or  Installation,  or  (B)  is  to  be  owned 
and  maintained  by  residents  of  the  new  com- 
munity under  Joint  or  cooperative  arrr.nge- 
ments  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(7)  the  term  "actual  cost"  means  the  co^.ts 
(exclusive  of  rebates  or  discounts)  Incurred 
by  a  new  community  developer  in  carrying 
out  the  land  development  assisted  under  this 
Act.  These  costs  may  include  amounts  paid 
for  labor,  materials,  construction  contracts, 
land  planning,  engineers'  and  architect's  fees, 
surveys,  taxes  and  interest  during  develop- 
ment, organizational  and  legal  expenses,  such 
allocation  of  general  overhead  expenses  as  are 
acceptable  to  the  Corporation,  and  other 
items  of  expcn.se  incidental  to  development 
which  may  be  approved  by  the  Corporation. 
If  the  Corporation  determines  that  there  Is 
an  Identity  of  Interest  between  the  developer 
and  a  contractor,  there  may  be  included  as  a 
part  of  actual  co.?t  an  allowance  for  the  con- 
tractor's profit  or  risk  In  an  amount  deemed 
reasonable  by  the  Corporation; 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
and 

(9)  the  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Community  Development  Corporation  estab- 
lished under  subpart  2. 

TECHNICAL     AND     CONFORMING     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  133.  (a)  No  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
or  other  obllgationE  shall  be  guaranteed  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  part  except  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment to  gtiarantee  or  project  approval 
made  before  that  date:  Provided,  That  a  new 
community  developer  whose  new  community 
development  project  has.  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  part,  been  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  title  IV  shall  be  eligible  with 
respect  to  obligations  thereafter  Issued  by 
him  for  guarantee  assistance  as  authorized 
either  by  title  IV  or  by  this  part,  and  such 
guarantee,  assistance  may  be  given  without 
any  further  determination  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  section  121(b),  122(a),  or  127: 
Provided  further,  That  If  the  Corporation 
finds  that  an  applicant  for  title  IV  assistance 
has  submitted  complete  financial  and  Inter- 
nal development  plans  and  related  materials 
pursuant  to  section  404  of  such  title  rv,  or 
major  elements  of  such  plans  or  materials, 
the  Corporation  may  accept  such  plans  and 
materials  or  major  elements,  respectively,  as 
fully  or  partially  satisfying  the  requirement 
under  this  part  for  the  submission  of  a  new 
community  development  program:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  all  receipts,  funds  or 
other  assets  and  all  liabilities  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  established  pursuant  to  section  407 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  (Including  liabilities  arising  under 
guarantees  made  pursuant  to  such  title  rv 
and  this  section)  shall  become  and  be  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  part,  as  if  such  assets 
and  liabilities  had  been  received  or  incurred 
purstiant  to  this  part,  and  shall  be  paid  over, 
held  and  accounted  for  accordingly. 

(b)  Section  202(b)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  Inserllng 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or  un- 
der part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  New 
Community  Development  Act  of  1970". 


(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Resene  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fotirth 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "or  under 
part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  New  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of   1970". 

(d)  The  twelfth  paragraph  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  the  last  sentence 
Immediately  after  "under  title  IV  of  the 
Hou.-JlMg  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"  the  followl:ig:  "or  under  part  B  of  th^ 
Urban  Growth  and  New  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970". 

(e)  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "approved"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (4),  and  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'  or  under  part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and 
New  Community  Development  Act  of  1970"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after 
"(2)  areas  described  in"  the  following:  "sub- 
section (a)  (4)  and";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "No"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  plan- 
ning for  areas  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(4) ,  no". 

Subpart     2 — Community     Devflopment 

Corporation 

creation  of  corporation 

Sec.  141.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
munity Development  Corpora' ion,  which 
shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  Corporation  shall 
be  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
Act  of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a:.d 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue,  to 
be  a  resident  thereof;  but  agencies  or  offices 
may  be  established  by  the  Corporation  In 
such  other  places  as  It  may  deem  necessary  o;' 
appropriate  in  the  conduct  of  Its  busir.e.s.- 

(b)  All  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  i!;o 
Corporation  shall  be  vested  In  Its  Board  (  f 
Directors,  under  the  direction  of  which  t!ie 
Corporation  shall  be  admlnktered  and  which 
shall  have  power  to  adopt,  amend,  and  re- 
peal bylaws  governing  the  performance  of 
the  powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  impofied 
upon  the  Corporation  by  law. 

board  of  directors 
Sec  142.   (a)   The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  id 
as  the  "Board")   which  shall  consist  of  five 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  ex  officio,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board; 

(2)  one  person  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  pnd 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Corporation  and  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
has  qualified,  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  positions 
at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5 
use.  5315);  and 

(3)  three  persons  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Secretary  and  until  their  succes- 
sors have  been  appointed  and  have  qunlified : 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  such  per- 
son shall  be  selected  from  among  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Members  of  the  Board  who  are  regular  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  no  additional  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  Board  mem- 
bers. Other  members  shall  receive  for  their 
services,  as  members,  the  per  diem  equivalent 
to  the  rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  when  en- 
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ga^cd  In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed 
ivel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
such  title  for  persons  In  the  Government 
vice  employed  Intermittently, 
(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its 
airman,  who  shall  require  It  to  meet  not 

le^s  often  than  monthly. 

MANAGEMENT  OF   CORPOBATIOM 

3ec.  143.  The  management  and  admlnls- 
tion  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  vested  in 
•  General  Manager  of  the  Corporation,  who 
U  act  under  the  Board's  general  direction. 
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riNANCING   or  CORPORATION'S  ACTTVTrilS 


Sec.  144.   (a)   (1)  To  carry  out  Us  functions 
1  der  this  part,  the  Corporation  is  author- 
and   directed   to   establish   a   revolving 
which  shall  be  used  for  (A)  the  timely 
of  any  liabilities  Incurred  as  the  re- 
of  guarantees  made  under  section   124 
(B)    making  grants  and  loans  author- 
under  section  124  (b)  and  (c);  (C)  pay- 
nt  of  obligations  Issued  to  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
tlon;  and  (D)  any  other  program  expendl- 
1  res.    Including    administrative    and    non- 
ion  expenses. 
(2)   The  revolving  fund  shall  be  comprised 
(A)   receipts  from  fees  and  charges;    (B) 
overles  under  security,  subrogation,   and 
rights;    (C)    repayments.   Interest   In- 
aud   any   other   receipts   obtained   in 
nection  with  guarantees   or  loans  made 
this  part;   (D)  proceeds  of  the  obllga- 
Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  subsection   (b)   of  this  section; 
(E)    such  sums,  which  are  hereby  au- 
to be  appropriated,  as  may  be  re- 
fer the  payment  of  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
payment  of  grants  to  new  community  de- 
opers  under  section  123(b),  and  for  other 

under  this  part. 
lb)   Tlie  Corporation  may  issue  obligations 
the    Secretary    of    the  Treasury    in    an 
ount  suflScient  to  enable  the  Corporation 
carry  out  the  functions  authorized  by  this 
.  ITie  obligations  Issued  under  this  sub- 
tlon  shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear 
h   rate   or   rates   of   Interest   as  shall   be 
ermlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of 
Corporation  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
is   authorized   to   use   as   a  public 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
any  securities   issued   under  the  Second 
Bond  Act,   as   now   or   hereafter  In 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
y  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended 
Include   purchases   of   the   Corporation's 
tgations  hereunder, 
c)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
rovement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
by  the  United  States,  the  Corpora- 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of 
interests  of  the  revolving  fund  author- 
under  this  section,  to  pay  out  of  such 
Id  all  expenses  or  charges  In  connection 
;h  the  acquisition,  handling.  Improvement, 
disposal  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
ulred   by   him   as   a   result   of  recoveries 
security,  subrogation,  and  other  rights. 
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GENERAL  POWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

jEc.  145.  (a)   The  Corporation  (subject  to 
bylaws)  shall  have  power — 

1)  to   adopt,  alter,  and   use  a  corporate 
1,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noted; 

2)  to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
ions,  on  such  terms  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 

the  United  States,  or  with  any  State,  ter- 

lary,  or  possession,  or  the  Commonwealth 

Puerto  Rico,  or  with  any  political  sub- 

islon  tha«of,  or  with  any  person,  Arm. 

association,  or  corporation; 
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(3)  to  execute  all  Instruments  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  exercise  of  any  of  Its 
powers; 

(4)  in  Its  corporate  name,  to  sue  and  to 
be  sued,  and  to  complain  and  to  defend.  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  State 
or  Federal,  but  no  attachment,  injunction, 
or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  against  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  its  property; 

(5)  to  conduct  Its  business  without  regard 
to  any  qualification  or  similar  statute  In  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  any 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  In- 
terest therein,  to  hold,  rent,  complete,  main- 
tain, modernize,  renovate,  improve,  use,  ad- 
minister, operate,  and  otherwise  deal  with 
such  property,  and  to  sell,  for  cash  or  credit, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same,  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  to  such  ex- 
tent as  the  Corporation  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate; 

(7)  to  provide  by  contract,  whether  before 
or  after  any  default,  for  the  extinguishment, 
upon  default,  of  any  redemption,  equitable, 
legal,  or  other  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  a  new 
community  developer  In  any  mortgage,  deed, 
trust,  or  other  instrument  held  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  for  the  protection 
of  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  to  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  It  by  law,  contract,  or 
other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase 
at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any 
prop)erty  in  connection  with  which  It  has 
provided  assistance  pursuant  to  this  part, 
and  to  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of 
compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired 
by  it  in  connection  with  any  security,  sub- 
rogation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  it  in  ad- 
ministering this  part; 

(9)  to  prescribe,  repeal,  and  amend  or 
modify  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements 
governing  the  manner  in  which  its  general 
business  may  be  conducted; 

(10)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  its 
purjxjses;  and 

(11)  to  do  all  things  which  are  necessary 
or  incidental  to  the  proper  management  of 
its  affairs  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
in  this  part,  in  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  or  In  other  laws  specifically  ap- 
plicable to  Government  corporations,  the 
Corporation  shall  determine  the  necessity  for 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  its  obli- 
gations and  expenditures  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
paid,  and  accounted  for. 

(c)  The  Corporation,  Including  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages  or 
other  security  holdings,  and  Income  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States,  by  any  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  possession  thereof,  or 
by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority;  except  that  any  real  prop- 
erty of  the  Corporation  acquired  as  a  result 
of  the  exercise  of  Uen  or  subrogation  rights 
under  this  part  shall  be  subject  to  State, 
territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxa- 
tion to  .the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value 
as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  select 
and  appoint  or  employ  such  officers,  attor- 
neys, employees,  and  agents  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, to  vest  them  with  such  powers  and 
duties,  and  to  fix  and  to  cause  the  Corpora- 
tion to  pay  such  compensation  to  them  for 
their  services,  as  It  may  determine,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 


petitive service  and  the  provisions  of  chapter 
61  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.  With  the  consent  of  any 
Government  corporation  or  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  or  of  any  board,  commission.  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  the  Corporation 
may  avail  itself  on  a  reimbursable  basis  of 
the  use  of  information,  services,  facilities, 
officers,  and  employees  thereof.  Including  any 
field  service  thereof,  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part. 

(e)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  arc  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, for  Its  own  account  or  as  fiduciary,  and 
such  banks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such 
services  In  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
upon;  and  the  Corporation  may  itself  act  In 
such  capacities,  for  Its  own  account  or  as 
fiduciary,  and  for  the  account  of  others. 

(f)  Moneys  of  the  Corporation  not  cur- 
rently needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  part 
shall  be  kept  In  cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit, 
or  invested  In  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  In  obliga- 
tions, participations,  or  other  Instruments 
which  are  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds. 

AUDIT    OF   FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  146.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporation  transactions  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
are  normally  kept.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  fa- 
cilities for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositaries, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  this  section  shall  be  borne  out  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  appropriations  in  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  authorized. 
The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  the  full  cost  of 
such  audit  as  billed  therefor  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  deposit  the  sums  so  reimbursed 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  months  following  the  close  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

ANNUAL     REPORT 

Sec.  147.  The  Corporation  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  prepare  a  report  of  its  operations  and 
activities  which  shall  be  Included  as  a  part 
of  the  annual  report  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
such  year  under  section  8  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act. 

Part  C — Development  of  Inker  Crrr  Areas 
purpose 

Sec.  151.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  our  cities,  which  urgently  need  to 
augment  their  inventories  of  housing  (par- 
ticularly housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families)  and  to  find  sites  for  essential 
public  facilities  and  additional  sources  of 
employment  but  have  virtually  no  vacant 
land  upon  which  to  build,  with  a  program 
which  will  make  possible  the  more  rational 
use  of  urban  land  and  space  that  Is  currently 
occupied  by  Industrial  or  commercial  tises 
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which  though  not  physically  blighted  are 
fvmctlonally  obsolete  or  uneconomic,  or  of 
land  and  space  that  Is  not  usable  In  Its  pres- 
ent state  because  of  natural  hazards  or  Inade- 
quate development,  so  that  In  appropriate 
cases  major  rebuilding  projects  (including 
new  towns  In  town)  may  be  undertaken 
without  major  residential  clearance  activi- 
ties and  with  minimal  displacement. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   TITLE   1   OF   THE    HOUSING   ACT 
OF     1949 

Sec.  162.  (a)  The  proviso  In  section  103(a) 
(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "open  land"  the  following: 
"except  for  land  within  tlie  purview  of  sec- 
tion 110(c)  (l)(v)  and". 

(b)  Section  110(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  before  the  first  proviso  the 
following:  ",  or  (v)  land  or  space  which  (A) 
Is  vacant,  unused,  underused,  or  Inappropri- 
ately used  (Including  Infrequently  used  rail 
yards  and  rail  -torage  facilities,  and  excessive 
or  vacated  railroad  rights-of-way;  air  rights 
over  streets,  expressways,  railroads,  water- 
ways, and  similar  locations;  and  land  which 
Is  occupied  by  functionally  olasolete  nonresi- 
dential buildings  or  Is  used  for  low-utility 
purposes  or  Is  covered  by  shallow  water  or  is 
subject  to  periodic  flooding  or  consists  of 
unused  or  underused  slips  or  dock  areas  or 
other  waterfront  property) ;  and  (B)  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  be  developed  (at  a 
cost  reasonably  related  to  the  public  purpose 
to  be  served)  without  major  residential 
clearance  activities,  and  with  full  considera- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  bpneficlal  features 
of  the  urban,  and  natural  environment,  for 
such  uses  as  are  consistent  with  emphasis 
on  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families.  Including  the  provision  of  schools, 
hospitals,  par'cs,  and  other  essential  public 
facilities,  and,  where  appropriate,  all  uses  as- 
sociated with  new-towns-in-town  or  similar 
large-scale  undertakings  related  to  inner 
city  needs,  including  concentrated  sources  of 
employment";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (111)  and  (Iv)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (ill), 
(Iv),  and  (v)". 

(c)  Section  110(c)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  Construction  of  foundations  and  plat- 
forms necessary  for  the  development  of  air 
rights  sites  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  (Iv)   or  (v)   of  paragraph  (1)". 

Part  D — Development   of   Rational   Urban 

Growth   Patterns 

state  and  regional  planning 

Sec.  161.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  planning  for  States,  re- 
gions, or  other  multljurlsdictlonal  areas 
whose  development  has  significance  for  pur- 
poses of  national  growth  and  urban  develop- 
ment objectives,  the  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs 
which  will  include  the  studies,  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  Implementing  procedures  neces- 
sary for  effectively  guiding  and  controlling 
major  decisions  as  to  where  growth  should 
take  place  within  such  States,  regions,  or 
areas.  Such  plans  and  programs  shall  take 
account  of  the  availability  of  and  need  for 
conserving  land  and  other  Irreplaceable  nat- 
ural resources:  of  projected  changes  In  size, 
movement,  and  composition  of  population; 
of  the  necessity  for  expanding  housing  and 
employment  opportimltles;  of  the  opportuni- 
ties, requirements,  and  possible  locations  for 
new  communities  and  large-scale  projects  for 
expanding  or  revitalizing  existing  communi- 
ties; and  of  the  need  for  methods  of  achieving 
modernization,  stmpllflcatlon,  and  improve- 
ments In  governmental  structures,  Bystems, 
and  procedures  related  to  growth  objectives. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  activities 


otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section  are  necessary  to  the  development  or 
implementation  of  sucb  plans  and  programs, 
he  may  make  grants  In  support  of  such  activ- 
ities to  any  governmental  agency  or  organi- 
zation of  public  officials  which  he  determines 
is  capable  of  carrying  out  the  planning  work 
Involved  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner 
and  may  make  such  grants  In  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  activities." 

OPEN    LAND    TO    GUIDE    URBAN    GROWTH 

Sec.  162.  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  (as  amended  by  section  501  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  section  708  as 
section  709,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
707  the  following  new  section: 

"ACQUISniON  OF  INTERESTS  TO  GUIDE 
URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  708.  In  order  to  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition of  interests  in  undeveloped  or  pre- 
dominantly undeveloped  land  which.  If  with- 
held from  commercial.  Industrial,  and  resi- 
dential development,  would  have  special  sig- 
nificance In  helping  to  shape  economic  and 
desirable  patterns  of  urban  growth  (includ- 
ing growth  outside  of  existing  urban  areas 
which  Is  directly  related  to  the  development 
of  new  communities  or  the  expansion  and 
revltallzation  of  existing  communities),  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
public  bodies  for  the  acquisition  of  such  In- 
terests In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  acquisition.  In 
the  case  of  any  interests  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
the  subsequent  conversion  or  disposition  of 
the  land  Involved  without  regard  to  other 
requirements  of  this  title  but  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  future  use  and  the  application  or 
sharing  of  the  proceeds  or  value  realized 
upon  sale  or  disposition." 

TITLE  II— MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

EXTENSION   OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Nationiil 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1,  1971"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1972". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1972". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Januar;  1,  1971"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1972". 

(d)  Section  235 (m)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1971" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1972". 

(e)  Section  236 (n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1972". 

(f)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1971"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1972". 

(g)  Section  810 (k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1971"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1972". 

(h)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  I  1971" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1972". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1971"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1972 '. 

AUTHORIZATION       FOR       ASSISTANCE       PAYMENTS 
UNDER  SECTIONS  235  AND  236 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235(h)  (1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  $125,000,000 
on  July  1,  1970,  and  by  $170,000,000  on  July 
1,  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 


$150,000,000  on  July  1, 1970,  and  by  $185,000,- 
000  on  July  1,  1971  ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  $125,000,000  on  July  1,  1970,  and  by  $170,- 
000,000  on  July  1.  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "by  $150,000,000  on  July  1.  1970.  and 
by  $185,000,000  on  July  1.  1971". 

RENT    SUPPLEMENT    PAYMENTS 

Sec  203.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Housing  r.nd 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""and  by  $100,000,000  on  July 
1,  1970""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"by 
$100,000,000  on  July  1.  1070.  and  by  $40,000,- 
000  on  July  1,  1971  ". 

USE    OF   EXISTING    HOUSING    VNDER    SECTION    23S 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  204.  Section  235(h)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"July  1,  1971"'  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "July  1.  1972". 

MORTGAGE     INSURANCE     UNDER     SECTION     235(1) 
FOR    REHABILITATION    OF   DUPLEXES 

Sec  205.  Section  235(1)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "if  the  dwelling  is  purchased  with  the 
tisslstance  of  a  nonprofit  organization  and 
Is"  and  inserting  lieu  thereof  "and  which  is" 

ASSISTANCE  "NDEH  SECTION  23  5  PROGRAM  FOR  C  . 
OPERATIVE  PROJECTS  FINANCXD  UNDER  CKE- 
TAIN  STATE  OR  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  206.  Section  235(b)  (2)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserung 
"'(A)"  after  "the  cooperative  association  o! 
which  the  family  Is  a  member  shall  operate '. 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (B)  a  housing 
project  which  is  financed  under  a  St3te  or 
local  program  providing  assistance  through 
loans,  lean  insurance  or  tax  abatements,  and 
which  prior  to  completion  of  construction 
or  rehabilitation  Is  approved  for  recp)"ing 
the  benefits  of  this  section". 

INCLUSION   OF  CERTAIN  COSTS  IN    SECTION 
236     PROJECTS 

Sec  207.  Section  236(b)  of  the  Nati.jnai 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Ihe 
term  'mortgage  insurance  premium',  when 
used  in  this  section  in  relation  to  a  project 
financed  by  a  loan  under  a  State  or  local 
program,  means  such  fees  and  charges,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  as  are  payable  by 
the  mortgagor  to  the  State  or  local  agency 
mortgagee  to  meet  reserve  requirements  and 
administrative  expenses  of  such  agency." 

M\XIMrM    AMOUNT    OF    FHA-INSURED    HOSPI.AL 
MORTGAGE 

Sec  208.  Section  242(d)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$25,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$50,000,000". 

MORTGAGE    INsUR&NCE    FOR    PSOPRIETABY 
HOSPITALS 

SBC.  209.  (a)  Section  242(b)(1)(C)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(C)  which  Is  a  proprietary  facility,  or 
facility  of  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
or  association,  licensed  or  regulated  by  the 
State  (or.  If  there  Is  no  State  law  provid- 
ing for  such  licensing  or  regulation  by  the 
State,  by  the  municipality  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivision  in  which  the  facility  is  lo- 
cated) ;  and". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  242  of  such 
Act  is.amended  by  striking  out  •  NONPRorrr  ". 

(C)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  212(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or 
association"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •  , 
association,  or  other  organization". 

FHA    SUPPLEMENTAL    LOANS    FOR 
MULTIFAMILY    PROJECTS 

Sec  210.  Section  241  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 
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( 1)  by  Inserting  "or  covered  by  a  mortgage 
li  ;ld  by  the  Secretary"  immediately  after 
"  his  Act"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(  O; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  In  subsec- 
t  on  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
fi  illowlng:  ":  Provided,  That  a  loan  involving 
a  nursing  home  or  a  group  practice  facility 
n  ay  also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ii  ig  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of 
s  ich  nursing  home  or  facility"; 

(31  by  Inserting  "or  an  amount  acceptable 
V  I  the  Secretary"  l>efore  the  semicolon  at  the 
e  Id  of  subsection  (b)  (1) ;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  pursuant  to  which  the 
o  Iginal  mortgage  covering  the  project  or 
fi  iClllty  was  Insured"  before  ":  and"  at  the 
e  id  of  subsection  (b)  (5) . 

f  3E  or  CERTAIN  HOUSING  FACILITIES  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 221  AND  SECTION  236  FOR  CLASSROOM 
PURPOSES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  221(f)  of  the  National 
F  ouslng  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
o '  the  second  paragraph  the  following  new 
sintence:  "In  any  case  In  which  it  Is  deter- 
n  ined  in  accordance  with  regulations  oT  the 
Sicretary  that  facilities  which  could  appro- 
p  -lately  be  used  for  classroom  purposes  are 
a .Rilable  In  any  such  property  or  project  and 
ti  lat  public  schools  in  the  community  are 
o  -ercrowded  due  in  part  to  the  attendance 
a :  such  schools  of  residents  of  the  property 
o  •  project,  such  facilities  may  be  used  for 
s  ich  purposes  to  the  extent  permitted  in 
Bi  ich  regvilatlons  (without  being  subject  to 
a  ly  of  the  requirements  of  the  proviso  in  sec- 
t  on  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Iv)  except  the  require- 
n  lent  that  the  project  be  predominantly  resi- 
d;atial)." 

(b)  Section  236(J)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
a  nended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
aid  below  subparagraph  (C) )  the  following 
n  !w  sentence:  "In  any  case  In  which  It  is 
d  'termined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
o  the  Secretary  that  facilities  which  could 
a  )proprlately  be  used  for  classroom  purposes 
a  e  available  in  any  such  property  or  project 
a  Id  that  public  schools  in  the  community 
a  e  overcrowded  due  in  part  to  the  attend- 
a  \ce  at  such  schools  of  residents  of  the  prop- 
e:  ty  or  project,  such  facilities  may  be  used 
f(  r  such  purposes  to  the  extent  permitted  in 
such  regulations  (without  being  subject  to 
a  ly  of  the  requirements  of  the  first  proviso 
li  I  subparagraph  ( A )  except  the  requirement 
tliat  the  project  be  predominantly  residen- 
tial)." 

F  i.\    REHABILITATION    STANDARDS    FOR    HOUSING 
IN     URBAN     RENEWAL  AREAS 

Sec.  212.  Tide  V  of  the  National  Housing 
A  :-t  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
t  le  following  new  section: 

"    HA   REHABILITATION   STANDARDS   FOR   HOUSING 
IN     URBAN     RENEWAL     AREAS 

Sec.  524.  In  determining  whether  proper- 
ti  es  should  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
p  lor  to  rehabilitation  and  covered  by  mort- 
g  iges  insured  under  title  II  of  this  Act,  the 
S  fcretary  shall  apply  uniform  property 
s  andards  as  between  properties  located  out- 
s  de  urban  renewal  areas  and  those  located 
w  ithln  urban  renewal  areas." 

INVESTMFNT    OF    FHA    RESERVE    FUNDS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  National 
I:  ousln?  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
t  le  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
t  le  following:  "or  any  agency  of  the  United 
£  tates:  Provided,  That  such  moneys  shall  to 
t  le  maximum  extent  feasible  be  invested  in 
s  ich  bonds  or  other  obligations  the  proceeds 
o  r  which  will  be  used  to  directly  support  the 
r  isldential  mortgage  market". 

(b)  Section  213(o)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
t  y  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
t  le  second  sentence  the  following :  "or  any 
a  ;ency  of  the  United  States :  Provided.  That 
s  ich  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 


feasible  be  Invested  In  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
used  to  directly  support  the  residential  mort- 
gage market". 

(c)  Section  236(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  the  following:  "or  any 
agency  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
such  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  invested  In  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used 
to  directly  support  the  residential  mortgage 
marliet". 

(d)  Section  238(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  sentence  the  following:  "or  any 
agency  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
such  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  Invested  in  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
used  to  directly  support  the  residential 
mortgage  market". 

(e)  Section  519(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "or  any 
agency  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  Tliat 
such  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  invested  in  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
used  to  directly  support  the  residential 
mortgage  market". 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  DORMITORY-TYPE  HOUSING 
UNDER  THE  SECTION  236  AND  BENT  SUPPLE- 
MENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec  214.  (a)(1)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (11)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  205  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  ";  and"  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  with 
respect  to  a  dormitory-type  rental  property 
or  project  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  fore- 
going dollar  amount  limitations  contained 
in  this  clause  and  prescribe  In  lieu  thereof 
comparable  dollar  limitations  which  reflect 
the  cost  of  providing.  In  an  economical  man- 
ner and  without  the  use  of  elaborate  design 
or  materials,  dwelling  units  which  share 
common  facilities". 

(2 1  Section  221  (f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
{A.)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph the  following  new  sentence:  "A  prop- 
erty or  project  covered  by  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  tiie  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
(3)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  a  dormitory-type  rental  property  or 
project  to  be  occupied  by  displaced,  elderly, 
or  handicapped  persons  which  may  contain 
community  kitchens,  common  dining  areas, 
and  other  shared  facilities."; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  who  Is  a  dl^laced 
person,"  Immediately  after  "Housing  Act  of 
1959. ■•  In  the  fifth  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  terms  'displaced 
family'  and  'displaced  families'  shall  mean  a 
family  or  families"  In  tlie  third  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  terms 
'displaced  family',  'displaced  families',  and 
'displaced  person'  shall  mean  a  family  or 
families,  or  a  person,". 

(b)(1)  Section  236(j)(5)(C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  use  as  a  rental 
project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
use  ae   (1)    a  rental  project";   and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (11)  a  dor- 
mitory-type rental  project  to  be  occupied  by 
displaced,  elderly,  or  handicapped  person". 

(2)  Section  236(1)  of  such  Act  is  unended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  interest  reduction  payments 
authorized  to  be  contracted  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  appropriation  Acts  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (1)  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  shall  be  contracted  to  be 


made  with  respect  to  donnltory-type  rental 
projects  described  in  clause  (li)  of  sutieec- 
tlon  (J)(6)(C)." 

(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  preventing  payments  to  a 
housing  owner  with  respect  to  a  dormitory- 
type  rental  property  or  project  to  be  occupied 
by  low-income  displaced,  elderly,  or  handi- 
capped persons  which  may  contain  commu- 
nity kitchens,  common  dining  areas,  and 
other  shared  facilities;  but  of  the  total 
amounts  of  contracts  to  make  annual  pay- 
ments approved  in  appropriation  Acta  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  In  the  aggregate  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  property  designed  to  provide 
dormitory-type  rental  accommodations." 

INCREASES  IN  FHA  MORTGAGE  CEILINGS  UNDER 
StrBSIDI7ED  MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 
TO    MEET   CONSTRUCTION   COSTS 

Sec  215.  Section  221(d)  (3)  (11)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and  except  that  the  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation.  Increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  in  this 
clause"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  Increase  any  of  the 
foregoing  dollar  amount  limitations  con- 
tained In  this  clause  by  not  to  exceed  20 
per  centum  in  any  geographical  area  where 
he  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  in- 
creased construction  costs:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  may,  by  regula- 
tion, further  Increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  In  this 
clause  (Including  such  limitations  as  in- 
creased under  the  preceding  proviso)". 

LIMITATION    ON    ELIGIBILITY    FOR    SECTION    235 
ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  216.  Section  235(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  assistance  payment  shall 
be  contracted  to  be  made  under  this  section 
on  behalf  of  any  family  which  is  eligible 
under  section  203(b)  for  Insurance  of  a  mort- 
gage in  an  amount  equal  to  or  exceeding  100 
per  centum  of  the  median  mortgage  insured 
under  such  section  203(b)  in  the  area  where 
the  property  Is  located  during  the  most  re- 
cent three-month  period  for  which  informa- 
tion Is  available,  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  available  in  such  area,  within  that 
price  range,  adequate  housing  which  meets 
the  standards  applicable  to  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  with  respect  to  which  assist- 
ance payments  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

ASSISTANCE  UNDER  SECTION  236  AND  RENT  SUP- 
PLEMENT PROGRAMS  FOR  EXISTING  PROJECTS 
FINANCED  UNDER  CERTAIN  STATE  OB  LOCAL 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  217.  (a)  Section  236(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  prior  to  completion  of  construction 
or  rehabilitation  is  approved  for  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "which  may  Involve 
either  new  or  existing  construction  and 
which  is  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  section". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "which 
prior  to  completion  of  construction  or  re- 
habilitation is  approved  for  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  section"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "which  may  Involve 
either  new  or  existing  construction  and 
which  Is  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  section". 
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TITLE  ni— URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUS- 
ING   ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

URBAN    RENEWAL    GRANT    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  301.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  by  $1,700,000,000 
on  July  1,  1970"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "by  $1,700,000,000  on 
July  1,  1970,  and. by  $1,500,000,000  on  July  1, 
1971";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "beginning  July  1, 
1969,  and  July  1, 1970"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "commencing 
after  June  30,  1969,  and  ending  prior  to  July 
1,  1974". 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10 
(e)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  $170,000,000 
on  July  1.  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$320,000,000  on  July  1,  1970,  and  $175,000,000 
on  July  1,  1971 '. 

USE  or  PUBLIC  HOUSING  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 
FOR  LOW-BENT  HOUSING  IN  PRIVATE  ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 

Sec  303.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10 

(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  striking  ovit  "Provided  fur- 
ther" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Provided 
further.  That  of  the  total  number  of  dwell- 
ing units  for  which  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions are  entered  Into  in  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  new  authority  granted  under 
section  302  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  or  under  any  law  sub- 
sequently enacted,  at  least  30  pyer  centum 
shall  be  units  of  low-rent  housing  in  private 
accommodations  provided  under  section  23: 
And  provided  further". 

TERM    AND    RENEWAL    OF    CONTRACTS    FOR    LOW- 
BENT  HOUSING  IN   PRIVATE   ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  304.  The  last  sentence  of  section  23 

(d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  twelve 
months  nor  more  than  sixty  months"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  twelve 
months  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  months";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided.  That 
no  renewal  of  such  a  contract  shall  result  In 
a  total  term  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
eighty  months". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COLLEGE    HOUSING    DEBT 
SERVICE    GHANTS 

Sec  305.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  by  $12,000,000  on  July  1,  1971". 

DORMITORT-TYPE   PUBLIC   HOUSING 

Sec  306.  Section  2(1)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  In  the  first  para- 
graph the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
term  Includes  structures  or  parts  thereof 
which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  and  are  designed  to  provide  dor- 
mitory-type dwelling  accommodations  for 
displaced,  elderly,  or  handicapped  persons  of 
low  income,  and  which  may  contain  com- 
munity kitchens,  common  dining  areas,  and 
other  shared  facilities." 

EXPENSES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SALE  OF 
SURPLUS  FEDERAL  LANDS  TO  LOCAL  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL AGENCIES 

Sec  307.  The  last  sentence  of  section  108 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
inserting  "net"  Immediately  before  "pro- 
ceeds". 

EARLY  CLOSEOUT   OP    URBAN   RENEWAL   PROJECTS 

Sec  308.  (a)  Section  106(1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  (1)  Upon  determination  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  local  public  agency  does  not  expect 
to  be  able  in  the  reasonably  near  future,  due 
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to  clrc-umstances  beyond  its  control,  to  dis- 
pose of  urban  renewal  project  land  acquired 
In  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan 
and  that  all  other  project  activities  are  com- 
pleted except  local  grant-in-aid  activities 
designated  In  the  third  proviso  to  section 
110(d)  under  the  conditions  sp)eclfled  there- 
in, the  urban  renewal  project  may  be  deemed 
completed,  net  project  cost  may  be  com- 
puted, and  the  capital  grant  paid.  To  facili- 
tate these  actions,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
to  the  local  public  agency  a  grant.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  grant  otherwise  payable, 
equ.il  to  one-third  (or  one-fourth  in  the  case 
of  projects  funded  on  the  three-fourths  cap- 
ital grant  basis)  of  the  estimated  disposition 
proceeds  of  ."-.uch  land  as  accepted  by  the 
Secretary.  No  local  grant-in-aid  shall  be 
required  on  account  of  this  additional  grant. 
The  approval  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  the  disposition  of  such  land 
by  the  local  public  agency  and  net  proceeds 
realized  from  the  disposition  of  such  land 
aiier  project  closeotit  shall  be  paid  to  the 
.Secretary  by  the  local  public  agency." 

(b)  .Section  110(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  for  subsequent  disposi- 
tion or  retention  as  provided  under  section 
106(i)". 

RELEA.sk   from   CERTAIN  PROJECT  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  this  Act  or  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  release  the  City  of  Stan- 
ton, Texas,  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
of  the  City  of  Stanton,  Texas,  from  the  obli- 
gations of  their  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment entered  into  in  connection  with  the 
closeout  of  projects  numbered  Tex.  R-45  and 
Tex.  R-81  and  to  close  out  those  projects, 
effective  as  of  the  original  date  of  closeout, 
on  the  basis  of  the  authority  granted  under 
section  311  of  this  Act. 

INCLUSION  or  CERTAIN  EXPENDITURES  BY  COL- 
LEGE, UNIVERSITY,  OR  HOSPITAL  AS  LOCAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID 

Sec  310.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
112(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  imme- 
diately after  the  parenthetical  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within",  and  by 
inserting  ",  such  period"  after  "preceding 
sentence". 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS  UNDER  URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  NEW 
COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec  311.  (a)(1)  Section  103  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
encourage  the  development  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  referred  to  In  section  110 
(c)  (3)  by  paying  to  the  local  public  agency 
a  grant.  In  addition  to  the  capital  grant 
otherwise  payable,  not  to  exceed  one-third 
(or  one-fourth  In  the  case  of  projects 
funded  on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
basis)  of  that  portion  of  the  net  project 
cost  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  al- 
locable to  such  facilities.  No  local  grant-in- 
aid  shall  be  required  on  account  of  this  ad- 
ditional grant." 

(2)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  after 
"playgrounds,"  the  following:  "such  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities  as  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves as  being  of  benefit  to  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  project  area  and  as  having  value 
for  demonstration  purposes,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  In  the  second  unnum- 
bered paragraph  following  paragraph  (10), 
immediately  after  "with  respect  to",  the  fol- 
lowing: "solid  waste  dlspo.sal  facilities  and". 

(b)(1)  The  hearing  of  section  412  of  the 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SrrPLEMENTAIlY  AND  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS"' 

(2)  Section  412(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  section"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

(3)  Section  412  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e»  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  for  the  development  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  which  he  determines  ( 1 1 
are  necessary  or  desirable  for  carrying  out  ;i 
new  community  development  project  ap- 
proved for  assistance  under  section  403  and 
(2)  have  value  fur  demonstration  purpose^:. 
In  no  case  shall  such  grants  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  developing  such  facility." 

INCREASES  IN  PUBLIC    HOUSING  ROOM  COST  LIM- 
ITATIONS  TO    MEET    CONSTRUCTION    COST 

Sec.  312.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
15(5)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Prc- 
vided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may,  in  his 
discretion,  increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  In  thi.'? 
paragraph  by  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  in 
any  geographical  area  where  he  finds  it  nec- 
essary in  order  to  meet  Increased  construc- 
tion costs". 

TITLE    IV— MODEL    CITIES    AND    METRO- 
POLITAN DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time 
It  appears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  .30,   1972". 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1972". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 
GRANTS 

Sec  402.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1054  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,000.- 
000  prior  to  July  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $420,000,- 
000  prior  to  July  1,  1972". 

COMMUNITY    FACILITIES    GRANTS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  708(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "  In  addition,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1.  1971,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  for  grants  under  section 
703. 

(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  la  lie.i 
thereof  "1972". 

EXTENSION  OF  URBAN    INFORMATION   AND  TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE  SERVICES  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  404.  Section  906  of  the  DemonstralloJ 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  ''July  1, 
1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1972". 

TITLE      V— CONSOLIDATION      OF      OPEN- 
SPACE  LAND  PROGRAMS 

Sec  5oi.  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
19Cil  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■TITLE  VII— OPEN-SPACE  LAND 

"FINDINGS     AND    PURPOSE 

"Sec  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
and  the  rapid  gp-owth  of  population  within 
such  areas  has  resulted  in  severe  problems 
of  urban  and  suburban  living  for  the  pre- 
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J  onderant  majority  of  the  Nation's  present 
1  nd  future  population,  including  the  lack  of 
\  aluable  opeu-space  land  for  recreational 
I  nd  other  purposes. 

"lb)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
i  i  a  need  for  the  additional  provision  of  paries 
I  ud  other  open-space  land  in  the  built-up 
I  ortlons  of  urban  areas  especially  in  low  In- 
c  ome  neighborhoods  and  communities  and 
£  need  for  greater  and  better  neighborhoods 
i  nd  communities  and  a  need  for  greater  and 
i  etter  coordinated  State  and  local  efforts  to 
I  lake  available  and  improve  open-space  land 
t  iiroughout  entire  urban  areas. 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
1 ;  a  need  for  timely  action  to  preserve  and 
r  "Store  areas,  sites,  and  structures  of  hls- 
t  aric  or  architectural  value  in  order  that 
t  ne.se  remaining  evidences  of  our  history  and 
1  erltage  shall  not  be  lost  or  destroyed 
t  rirough  the  expansion  and  development  of 
t  ae  Nation's  urban  areas. 

■•(d)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  help 
c  Lirb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
1  rban  blight  and  deterioration,  to  encour- 
s  ge  more  economic  and  desirable  urban  de- 
\  elopment.  to  assist  in  preserving  areas  and 
r  roperties  of  historic  or  architectural  vsJue, 
e  ad  to  help  provide  necessary  recreational, 
c  snservatlon,  and  scenic  areas  by  assisting 
i  itate  and  local  public  bodies  In  taking 
rrompt  action  to  (1)  provide,  preserve,  and 
c  evelop  open-space  land  in  a  manner  con- 
s  stent  with  the  planned  long-range  devel- 
cpment  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas,  (2)  ac- 
c  uire,  improve,  and  restore  areas,  sites,  and 
s:ructures  of  historic  or  architectural  value, 
and  (3)  develop  and  Improve  open  space  and 
c  ther  public  urban  land,  in  accordance  with 
J  rograms  to  encourage  and  coordinate  local 
r  ublic  and  private  efforts  toward  this  end. 

'  5RANTS    FOR    ACQUISITION     AND    FOR    DEVrLOP- 
MENT   OF    OPEN -SPACE    LAND 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
I  i  make  grants  to  States  and  local  public 
I  odies  to  help  finance  ( 1 )  the  acquisition  of 
t  tie  to,  or  other  interests  in,  open-space  land 
1  I  urban  areas  and  (2)  the  development  of 
c  pen-space  or  other  land  in  urban  areas  for 
c  pen-space  uses.  TTie  amount  of  any  such 
g  rant  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
eligible  project  cost,  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
r  :tary,  of  such  acquisition  or  development. 
I  Tot  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  non-Ped- 
e  ral  .share  of  such  eligible  project  cost  may. 
t )  the  extent  authorized  in  regulations  es- 
t  ibllshed  by  the  Secretary,  be  made  up  by 
<:  onations  of  land  or  materials. 

"(b)  No  grants  under  this  title  shall  be 
r  lade  to  ( 1 )  defray  ordinary  State  or  local 
governmental  expenses,  (2)  help  finance  the 
a  :quisition  by  a  public  body  of  land  lo- 
c  ited  outside  the  urban  area  for  which  It 
« tercises  (or  participates  in  the  exercise  of) 
r  ?sponsibilities  consistent  with  the  purpose 
oF  this  title,  (3)  acquire  and  clear  developed 
1  ind  in  built-tip  urban  areas  unless  the  local 
g  averning   body    determines    that    adequate 

0  pen-space  land  cannot  be  effectively  pro- 
vided  through  the  use  of  existing  undevel- 
c  ped  land,  or  (4)  provide  assistance  for  hls- 
i  )ric  and  architectural  preservation  pur- 
F  OSes,  except  for  districts,  sites,  buildings, 
and  structures  which  the  Secretary  of  the 

1  iterior  determines  meets  the  criteria  used 
i  1  establishing  the  National  Register. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  set  such  further 
r  ?rms  and  conditions  for  assistance  under 
t  lis  title  as  he  determines  to  be  desirable. 

"(d)  The  .Secretary  shall  consult  the  Sec- 
r^ta^y  of  the  Interior  on  the  general  policies 
t )  be  followed  in  reviewing  applications  for 
g  rants  under  this  title.  To  assist  the  Secre- 
t  iry  in  such  review,  the  Secretary  of  the 
I  Iterior  shall  furnish  him  (1)  appropriate 
;  iformatlon  on  the  status  of  national  and 
s  ^atewlde  recreation  and  historic  preservation 
f  lanniag  as  it  affects  the  areas  to  be  assisted 
\  ith  such  grants,  and  (2)  the  current  listing 


of  any  districts,  sites,  buildings,  and  struc- 
tures, lignificant  in  American  history,  archi- 
tecture, archeology,  and  culture  which  may 
b«  contained  in  a  National  Register  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pur- 
suant to  other  provisions  of  law.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  current  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time 
on  significant  program  developments. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  and  local  public 
bodies  as  may  be  required  to  effectively  carry 
out  activities  under  this  section. 

"PLANNING    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
un'ler  section  702  only  If  he  finds  that  such 
assistance  is  needed  for  carrying  out  a  unified 
or  officially  coordinated  program,  meeting 
criteria  established  by  him,  for  the  provision 
and  development  of  open-space  land  which 
is  a  part  of.  or  is  consistent  with,  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area. 

"CONVERSIONS   TO    OTHER    USES 

"Sec.  704.  No  open-sp.ice  land  for  the  ac- 
quisition Of  which  a  grant  has  been  made 
under  section  702  shall  be  converted  to  uses 
not  originally  approved  by  the  Secretary 
without  his  prior  approval.  Prior  approval 
will  be  granted  only  upon  satisfactory  com- 
pliance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  require 
findings  that  (I)  there  is  adequate  assur- 
ance of  the  substitution  of  other  open-space 
land  of  as  nearly  as  feasible  equivalent  use- 
fulness, location,  and  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  the  conversion:  (2)  the  conver- 
sion and  substitution  are  needed  for  orderly 
growth  and  development;  and  (3)  the  pro- 
posed uses  of  the  converted  and  substituted 
land  are  in  accord  with  the  then  applicable 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  urban  area,  meet- 
ing criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"CONVERSIONS    OF    LAND    INVOLVING    HISTORIC 
OR    ARCHITECTURAL    PURPOSES 

"Sec,  706.  No  open-space  land  Involving 
historic  or  architectural  purposes  for  which 
assistance  has  beei.  granted  under  this  title 
shall  be  converted  to  use  for  any  other  pur- 
pose withou  the  prior  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  In  tie  per- 
formance of  construction  work  financed  with 
th  assistance  of  grants  under  this  title  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  such  grant  without  first  ob- 
taining adequate  assurance  that  these  la- 
bor standards  will  be  maintained  upon  the 
construction  work. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  speci- 
fied in  sutwection  (a),  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  PR.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15) ,  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"AUTHORIZATION 

•Sec.  707.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1972.  Any  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"DEFINmONS 

•Sec  708.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(1)    The   term   'open-space   land"   means 
any  land  located  in  an  urban  area  which  has 
value  for    (A)    park  and  recreational   pur- 


poses, (B)  conservation  of  land  and  other 
natural  resources,  or  (C)  historic,  architec- 
tural, or  scenic  purposes. 

••(2)  The  term  urban  area'  means  any  area 
which  Is  urban  in  character.  Including  those 
surrounding  areas  which.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  form  an  economic  and  so- 
cially related  region,  taking  into  considera- 
tion such  factors  as  present  and  future  pop- 
ulation  trends  and  patterns  of  urban  growth 
location  of  transportation  facilities  and  sys- 
tems, and  distribution  of  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, residential,  governmental,  institu- 
tional, and  other  activities. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  group.s.  and  na- 
tions Including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Uskimos,  of  the  United  States. 

■•(4)  The  term  open-space  uses'  means 
any  use  or  open-space  land  for  (A)  park 
and  recreational  purposes,  (B)  conservation 
of  land  and  other  natural  resources,  or  (C) 
historic,  architectural  or  scenic  purposes. " 
TITLE  VI— RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  undertake  such  programs  of  re- 
search, studies,  testing,  and  demonstration 
relating  to  the  mission  and  programs  of  the 
Department  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate.  In  order  to  carry  out 
activities  under  this  section  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.  All  funds  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  unless 
.specifically  limited. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  require, 
to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  the  employ- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  technologies, 
techniques,  materials,  and  methods  in  hous- 
ing construction,  rehabilitation,  and  main- 
tenance under  programs  administered  by 
liim,  and  shall  encourage  and  promote  the 
acceptance  and  application  of  such  advanced 
technologies,  techniques,  materials,  and 
methods  by  all  segments  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry, communities,  industries  engaged  in 
urban  development  activities,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  To  the  extent  feasible.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction,  major  rehabilita- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  bousing  assisted 
under  section  601,  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  there  Is  no  restraint  by  contract,  build- 
ing code,  zoning  ordinance,  or  practice 
against  the  employment  of  new  or  improved 
technologies,  techniques,  materials,  and 
methods  or  of  preassembled  products  which 
may  reduce  the  cost  or  Improve  the  quality  of 
such  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  main- 
tenance, and  therefore  stimulate  expanded 
production  of  housing,  except  where  such  re- 
straint is  necesary  to  insure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  and  living  conditions.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  in  carrying  out  activities  under 
section  601,  waive  such  provisions  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  and  other  Acts  administered 
by  him,  as  impede  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion of  new  or  improved  technologies,  tech- 
niques, materials,  and  methods,  and  may 
utilize  the  provisions  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  To  encourage  large-scale  experimenta- 
tldn  In  the  use  of  new  technologies,  tech- 
niques, materials,  and  methods,  with  a  view 
toward  the  ultimate  mass  production  of 
housing  and  related  facilities  the  Secretary 
shall,  wherever  feasible,  conduct  programs 
under  section  601  In  which  qualified  orga- 
nizations, public  and  private,  will  submit 
plans  for  development  and  production  of 
housing  and  related  facilities  using  such 
new   advances   on   Federal   land  which  has 
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been  mad«?  available  or  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  purpose  of  this  subsection  or  on 
other  land  where  (1)  local  building  regula- 
tions permit  such  experimental  construction 
or  (2)  necessary  variances  from  building 
regulations  can  be  granted.  The  Secretary 
jnay  utilize  the  funds  and  authority  avail- 
able to  him  under  the  provisions  of  section 
601  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  plans 
which  he  approves. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  con- 
nection wltli  projects  under  this  title,  to 
acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  any  land  and 
other  property  required  for  the  project  as  he 
deems  necessary.  Notwithstanding  the  prti- 
visions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admiu- 
istrativ  Services  Act  of  1949,  any  land  wlilch 
is  excess  property  within  the  meaning  of 
such  Act  and  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  suitable  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  re- 
quest. 

(d)  In  order  to  effectively  carry  out  his 
activities  under  section  601  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  such  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  and  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  writing  and  publfBhiug 
reports  on  activities  and  undertakings  fi- 
nanced under  section  601,  as  well  as  reports 
on  similar  activities  and  undertakings,  not 
■o  financed,  which  are  of  significant  value 
in  furthering  the  purposes  of  that  section. 
He  may  disseminate  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3204  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code  (or  section  4154  of  such  title 
with  respect  to  any  period  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  section  3204  as  provided  in 
section  15(a)  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act)  any  reports,  data,  or  information  ac- 
quired or  held  under  this  title.  Including 
related  data  and  Information  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  through  the  operation 
of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In 
such  form  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  most 
useful  to  departments,  establishments,  and 
agencies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  industry,  and  to  the  general  public. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  functions  authorized  in  section  601 
either  directly  or,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  by  contract  or 
by  grant.  Advance  and  progress  payments 
may  be  made  under  such  contracts  or  grants 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  such  con- 
tracts or  grants  may  be  made  for  work  to 
continue  for  not  more  than  four  years  from 
the  date  thereof. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  activities  under  sec- 
tion 601  the  Secretary  shall  utilize,  to  the 
fullest  extent  feasible,  the  available  facilities 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
and  shall  consult  with,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to,  such  departments  and  agencies. 
The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  working  agree- 
ments with  such  departments  and  agencies 
and  contract  or  make  grants  on  their  be- 
half or  have  such  departments  and  agencies 
contract  or  make  grants  on  his  behalf.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  or  accept  re- 
imbursement lor  the  cost  of  such  activities. 
The  Secretary  is  fiu^ther  authorized  to  under- 
take activities  under  this  title  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  Industry  and  labor, 
agencies  of  State  or  local  governments,  edu- 
cational Institutions,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. He  may  enter  into  contracts  with  and 
receive  funds  from  such  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations,  and  may  exercise 
»ny  of  the  other  powers  vested  in  him  by 
section  502(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
and  receive  such  information  or  data  as  he 
deems  appropriate  from  private  individuals 
and  organizations,  and  from  public  agencie.s. 
Any  such  Information  or  d<\ta  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  ptuposes  for  which  it  is  supplied. 


and  no  publication  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  whereby  the  Information  or  data 
furnished  by  any  particular  person  or  estab- 
lishment can  be  identified,  except  with  the 
consent  of  such  person  or  establishment. 

REPEAL    OF   EXISTING   RESEARCH    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  603.  Effective  July  1,  1971,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  are  hereby  repealed, 
except  for  contracts,  commitments,  reserva- 
tions, or  other  obligations  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  such  provisions  prior  to  that  date: 

(1)  title  III  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948: 

(2)  section  314  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954; 

(3)  section  602  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956; 

(4)  section  207  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961: 
(5 1   section  301  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  Act  of  1965:  and 

(6)  sections  1010  and  1011  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

TITLE  VII— CRIME  INSURANCE 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

S^r.  701.  Section  1102(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•and"  immediately 
before  "(2)",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  and  (3)  provide  direct  insurance  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  case  of  properties  for  which  statewide 
programs  and  the  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gram either  do  not  make  cime  insurance 
available  or  offer  such  insurance  to  property 
owners  only  .nt  prohibitive  cost". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XH  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING   ACT 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Section  1201  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROGRAM   AUTHOBIIY 

"Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  this 
title. 

"(bid)  The  powers  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  title  shall  terminate  on  April  30,  1975, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary — 

"(A)  to  continue  reinsurance  and  direct 
insurance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1223(b)  and  1231(c)  until  April 
30,  1978: 

"(B)  to  process,  verify,  and  pay  claims  for 
reinsured  losses  and  directly  insured  losses 
and  perform  other  necessary  functions  in 
connection  therewith;  and 

"(C)  to  complete  the  liquidation  and  ter- 
mination of  the  reinsurance  and  direct  in- 
surance programs. 

"(2)  On  April  30,  1978,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  for  its  approval,  a  plan  for 
the  liquidation  and  termination  of  the  re- 
insurance and  direct  Insurance  programs." 

(b)  Section  1203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(13)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (16),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  and  below  "the  term — "  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  'affordable  rate'  means  such  premium 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  a  specific  type  of  In- 
surance coverage  by  a  reasonably  prudent 
person  in  similar  circumstances  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  costs  and  benefits  Involved: 

"(2)  'crime  insurance'  means  insurance 
against  losses  resulting  from  robbery,  burg- 
lary, larceny,  and  similar  crimes,  and  may 
Include  broad  form  personal  theft  insurance, 
mercantile  open  stock  insurance,  mercan- 
tile robbery  and  mercantile  safe  burglary 
Insurance,  storekeepers  burglary  and  robbery 
insurance,  office  burglary  and  robbery  insur- 
ance, and  may  include  business  Inter- 
ruption Insurance  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate;  the  term  does  not  Include  auto- 
mobile insurance  or  losses  resulting  from 
embezzlement; 

"(3)   'diiectly  insured  losses'  means  losses 


on  direct  insurance  claims  and  all  direct 
expenses  incuired  In  connection  therewith, 
including  but  not  limited  to  expenses  for 
processing,  verifying,  and  paying  such 
losses;". 

(C)  Section  1221(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1203(ai 
(10)"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    "section  1203(a)  (13)". 

(d)  Title  XII  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  part  C  and  sections  1231 
through  1241  as  part  D  and  sections  1241 
through  1251,  respectively,  and  by  iiiserliug 
alter   part   B   the   following  new   part: 

'Part  C     Federal  Insurance  Against   Bur- 
glary AND  Theft 

"REVIEW    AND    PROGRAM    AUTHORIIV 

■•The  Secretary  shall  review  the  inaikct 
availability  situation  In  each  of  the  several 
States  to  determine  whether  crime  insur- 
ance is  available  at  affordable  rates  either 
through  the  normal  Insurance  market  or 
through  a  suitable  program  adopted  tinder 
State  law. 

"(b)  Upon  determining  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  that  a  critical  market  availabil- 
ity situation  for  crime  Insurance  exists  in 
any  State  and  has  not  been  met  through 
appropriate  State  action,  the  SecreUr>-  is 
authorized  to  make  crime  Insurance  avail- 
able at  affordable  rates  within  such  State 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Such  insurance  shall  be  provided 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  deductibles  and  other  restric- 
tions and  limitations,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  but  no  such  insurance 
shall  be  made  available  to  a  property  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  uninsurable 
or  to  a  property  with  respect  to  which  rea- 
sonable protective  measures  to  prevent  loss, 
consistent  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary,  have  not  been  adopted. 

••(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  direct  insurance  may  be  con- 
tinued for  the  term  of  the  policies  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination  of  the  Secre- 
tary's direct  Insurance  authority  under  this 
part,  for  as  long  as  the  insured  pays  the  re- 
quired direct  insurance  premltuns;  except 
that  direct  Insurance  under  this  part  for  any 
risk  shall  be  terminated  after  notice  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  the  stand- 
ard lines  of  crime  insurance  otherwise  haxc 
become  available  to  such  property  at  af- 
fordable rates. 

"USE  OF  EXISTED  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICE 

"Sec.  1232.  In  carrying  out  his  respon.sl- 
bllltles  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  may 
utilize— 

■•(1)  Insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers. Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
Insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States, 

"(2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of  any 
executive  agency  (as  defined  In  section  105 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code)  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
may  from  time  to  time  agree  upon,  on  a 
reimbursement  or  other  basis,  or 

"(3)  both  the  alternatives  specified  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  or  any  combiuallon 
thereof. 

"ESTABLlSHilt.-^T  OF  AFIOROABLE  RATES 

"Sec.  1233.  In  estimating  the  affordable 
rates  for  the  various  crime  insurance  cover- 
ages offered  from  time  to  time  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate State  insttrance  authorities  and 
other  knowledgeable  persons  and  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  into  consideration  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  risks  Involved,  the 
protective  devices  employed,  the  extent  of 
anticipated  los.ses.  the  prevailing  rates  for 
similar  coverages  in  adjacent  or  comparable 
areas  and  territories,  the  economic  Impor- 
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*nce  of  the  various  Individual  coverages  and 
he  type  of  property  Involved,  and  the  rela- 
Ive  abilities  of  the  particular  classes  and 
ypes  of  insureds  to  pay  the  full  estimated 
^)sts  of  such  coverages.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
Ion  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  or  require 
either  the  adoption  of  uniform  national  rates 
)r  the  periodic  modification  of  currently  estl- 
nated  affordable  rates  for  any  particular  line 
)r  subline  of  coverage,  class.  State,  territory, 
)r  risk  on  the  basis  of  additional  information 
)r  actual  loss  experience. 

"REPOETS  ON  OPERATIONS 

Sec.  1234.  The  Secretary  shall  include  In 
-.is  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  program 
luthorlzed  by  this  title  full  and  complete 
nformatlon  on  his  operations  and  activities 
inder  this  part,  together  with  such  recom- 
nendatlons  with  respect  thereto  as  he  may 
leem  appropriate." 

(e)  Section  1233 (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
)y  striking  out  "section  1233"  and  inserting 
n  lieu  thereof  "section   1243". 

(f)  Section  1244(c)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
lebignated  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
ion)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1232"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
1242'. 

(g)  Section  1241(a)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
leslgnated)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
lirect  Insurance"  after  "reinsurance",  and 
5y  inserting  "or  property  owners"  after  "In- 
lurers". 

(h)  Section  1241(b)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
lesignated)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
iirect  Insurance"  after  "reinsurance". 

(1)  Section  1242  (a)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
leolgnated)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  reinsurance  pro- 
^am"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
■einsurance  and  direct  Insurance  programs"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  direct  Instirance"  af- 
ar "reinsurance"  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 

*»=  ,     - 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  property  owner"  af- 

;er  "any  Insurer"  where  it  first  appears  in 
paragraph  ( 4 ) ;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  directly  Insured"  af- 
,er  "reinsured"  in  paragraph  (4). 

(J)  Section  1243  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
leelgnated)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  direct  Insurance" 
ifter  "rein.surance"  In  svibsectlon  (a)(1) 
ind  each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (b) 

(1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "part  B"  In  subsec- 
;lon    (b)(1)    and   Inserting   in   lieu  thereof 

parts  B  and  C":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (4)  and  (6) 
■I  subsection  (b)  as  clauses  (5)  and  (6), 
ind  inserting  after  clause  (3)  a  new  clause 
iB  follows: 

"(4)  such  amotmts  which  are  hereby  au- 
;horized  to  be  appropriated  as  may  be  nec- 
issary  from  time  to  time  to  reimburse  the 
^und  for  losses  and  expenses  (Including  ad- 
ministrative expenses)  incurred  in  carrying 
Dui  the  program  authorized  under  part  C;". 

(k)  Section  1244(a)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
lesignated)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Any  insurer  or  pool  acquiring  reinsurance" 
atnd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any  Insurer, 
pool,  or  property  owner  acquiring  relnsur- 
ince  or  direct  insurance". 

(1)  Section  1244(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
redesignated)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
direct  Insurance"  after  "reinsurance". 

AGENTS'  AND  BROKERS'  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  703.  Section  1211(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
tnd  of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  commissions  paid  to  agents,  brokers, 
ind  producers  for  or  with  resjject  to  policies 
written   under   the   plan   shall   not   be   less 


than  the  prevailing  rate  being  paid  In  the 
same  territory  for  or  with  respect  to  other 
policies  of  the  same  type  which  are  not 
written  under  the  plan,  as  determined  and 
certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State  insur- 
ance authority." 

REVIEW  OF  STATEWIDE  PLANS 

Sec.  704.  Title  XII  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1214  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"orriCE  or  review  and  compliance 
"Sec.  1215.  The  Secretary,  through  an  Of- 
fice of  Review  and  Compliance  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator,  shall  peri- 
odically review  each  plan  under  this  part 
and  the  methods  and  practices  by  which 
such  plan  Is  being  actually  carried  out  in 
the  areas  and  communities  where  it  is  In- 
tended to  operate,  in  order  to  assure  that 
such  plan  is  effectively  making  essential 
property  Insurance  readily  available  in  such 
areas  and  communities  and  is  otherwise 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
in  order  to  identify  any  aspects  of  the  oper- 
ation or  administration  of  such  plan  which 
may  require  revision,  modification,  or  other 
action  to  carry  out  such  purposes." 

CONTORMINC    AMENDMENT 

Sec  705.  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  520(b)  of  the  National  Hout>lng 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  directly  in- 
sxired"  after  "reinsured"  wherever  it  appears. 

TITLE  Vni— RURAL  HOUSING 

.<S.SISTANCE    TO     NONPROnr    ORGANIZATIONS    OF 
FARMWORKERS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  That  part  of  subsection  (a) 
Of  section  514  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
which  precedes  the  first  numl)ered  paragraph 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  insure 
and  make  commitments  to  Insure  loans  made 
by  lenders  other  than  the  United  States  to 
the  owner  of  any  farm  or  any  association  of 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  domesUc  farm  labor 
employed  on  a  farm  or  farms  within  the 
community;  or  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  broad-based  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  incorpo- 
rated within  the  State,  or  any  non-profit  orga- 
nlzatlon  of  farmworkers  incorporated  within 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities  for  domestic  farm 
labor  any  place  within  the  State  where  a 
need  exists.  All  such  loans  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  sub- 
stantially Identical  with  those  specified  in 
section  502,  except  that — ". 

(b)  Section  514(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and. 
In  the  case  of  housing  for  migrant  labor, 
household  furnishings;". 

(c)  Section  516  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  that  part  of  subsection 
(a)  which  precedes  the  firift  numbered  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(a)  Upon  the  application  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
broad-based  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization incorporated  within  the  State, 
or  any  nonprofit  organization  of  farmwork- 
ers incorporated  within  the  State,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  provision  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities  (which  may  tie 
located  any  place  within  the  State)  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor,  if  he  finds  that — "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one-third"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  per  centum"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "thereof"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  the  following:  ",  and,  when- 
ever feasible,  such  housing  and  facilities 
shall  be  durable  and  suitable  for  year  around 
occupancy  or  use";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "two-thirds"  in  sub- 
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section    (b)    and   Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"90  per  centum". 

BUBAL     HOUSING     LOANS     ON     NONFARM    LEASE- 
HOLDS 

Sec.  802.  Section  501(b)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
title,  the  terms  'owner',  'farm',  and  'mort- 
gage' shall  be  deemed  to  Include,  respec- 
tively, the  lessee  of,  the  land  Included  in" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"sections  502  and  504,  the  terms  'owner'  and 
'mortgage'  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  re- 
spectively, the  leasee  of". 

MISCELLANEOUS    FARM     HOUSINQ    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  803.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 604(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of 
$1,500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
excess  of  $2,500,  or  in  excess  of  such  larger 
amount  not  exceeding  $3,500  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  necessary  In  the  case 
of  repairs  or  improvements  Involving  water 
supply,  septic  tanks,  or  bathroom  or  kitchen 
plumbing  facilities". 

(b)  Section  508(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall"  wherever  It  appears 
in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(c)  Section  515(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$300,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(d)  Section  517(])  (3)  of  such  Act  tB 
amended  by  inserting  after  "collections"  the 
following:  "or  necessary  to  obtain  credit 
reports  on  applicants  or  borrowers". 

(e)  Section  520  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5,500"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "10,000". 

TTTLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

LIABILITY   OF   FNMA  TO   UNITED  STATES 

Sec  901.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  concerning  payment  of  a  pre- 
scribed part  of  the  general  surplus  and 
reserves  of  the  corporation,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  $52,386,117. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  309(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  as  It  existed  prior  to  September  1,  1968, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
remaining  income  tax  equivalent  of  $16,- 
479,604,  plus  Interest  (1)  on  $2,977,442  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  centum  from  September  16, 
1967,  until  the  date  of  payment;  (2)  on 
$13,442,424  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  from 
September  16,  1968,  until  the  date  of  pay- 
ment; and  (3)  on  $59,738  at  6  per  centum 
from  November  16,  1968,  until  the  date  of 
payment. 

(c)  The  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  full  and  final  settlement  cf 
all  matters  affected  by  such  subsections.  The 
United  States  shall  be  made  a  party  de- 
fendant in  any  case  against  any  person  who 
Is,  has  been,  or  may  be  a  director,  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  because  of  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  any  Judgment  awarded  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  shaU 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States. 

(d)  Section  302(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  The  partition  transaction  effected 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  paragraph  consti- 
tutes a  reorganization  within  the  meaning 
of  section  368(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Code,  no  gain  or  loss  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  previously  existing  body  cor- 
porate by  reason  of  the  petition,  and  the 
basis  and  holding  period  of  the  assets  of  the 
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corporation  immediately  following  such  par- 
tition are  the  same  as  the  basis  and  holding 
period  of  such  assets  immediately  prior  to 
such  partition." 

(e)  Section  810(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  no  gain  or  loss  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  holders  of  such  stock  on  such 
change,  and  the  basis  and  holding  period  of 
such  stock  In  the  hands  of  the  stockholders 
immediately  after  such  change  are  the  same 
as  the  basis  and  holding  period  of  such  stock 
in  their  hands  Immediately  prior  to  such 
change." 

SURETY    BONDS    FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 
CONTRACTORS 

Sec  902.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary") ,  whenever  he  deems  such 
action  to  be  appropriate  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or 
section  3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968,  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  or  to  guarantee  any  bid, 
payment,  or  performance  bond  applied  for 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  construction  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  enable  such  concern  to 
furnish  such  bond  In  connection  with  any 
construction  contract. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  such  contracts,  establish  such  premium 
rates.  Impose  such  limitations,  and  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  contracts 
may  provide  for  financial  participation  or 
servicing  by  qualified  surety  companies  or 
other  financial  institutions. 

(c)  Funds  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  National  Surety  Bond  F\ind 
which  he  shall  establish,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  section  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

(d)  Section  520(b)  cf  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (as  amended  by  section  704  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "reinsured  and  di- 
rectly Insured  losses  under  title  XII  of  this 
Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "reinsured  and  directly  Insured  losses 
under  title  XII  of  this  Act  and  for  con- 
struction bond  losses  under  section  902  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "reinsured  and  di- 
rectly Insured  losses  under  title  XII"  In  the 
proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "reinsured  and  directly  Insured 
losses  imder  title  XII  of  this  Act  and  con- 
struction bond  losses  under  section  902  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970". 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  steps  and  carry  out  such  activ- 
ities as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contract  or  other  arrangement,  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
for  whom  a  bid,  payment,  or  performance 
bond  is  provided  or  guaranteed  under  this 
section  In  connection  v/lth  any  construction 
contract,  in  order  to  assist  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor  In  obtaining  or  carrying 
out  such  contract. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  first  three  fiscal  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  paragraph 
(1). 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  any  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  for  whom  a  bond  is  pro- 
vided or  guaranteed  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  any  construction  contract 


(not  including  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dwelling  or  project  covered  by  a 
mortgage  insured  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  unless  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  appli- 
cable to  such  construction  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 212  of  such  Act)  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  upon 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
276a^276a-5).  No  bond  shall  be  provided  or 
guaranteed  under  this  section  for  any  con- 
tractor or  sul>contractor  In  connection  with 
any  such  construction  contract  without  first 
obtaining  adequate  assurance  that  these  labor 
standards  will  be  maintained  upon  the  work 
Involved  In  the  contract.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  section,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Ntimbered  14  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

ADVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Sec  903.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"ADVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
organizations  to  provide  (1)  Information,  ad- 
vice, and  technical  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  opera- 
tion of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  and  individuals  and  (2)  budg- 
et, debt  management,  self-help,  and  related 
counseling  services  to  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  to  enable  them  to  better 
achieve  and  afford  adequate  housing  and 
meet  the  responsibilities  by  homeownership. 
Without  limiting  such  authority  assistance 
by  the  Secretary  may  Include — 

"(1)  the  assembly,  correlation,  publica- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  Information  with 
respect  to  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
find  operation  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
bousing; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  advice  and  technical 
assistance  to  public  bodies  or  to  nonprofit 
or  cooperative  organizations  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  opera- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing — 
Including  assistance  with  respect  to  self- 
help  and  mutual  self-help  programs; 

"(3)  counseling  on  household  manage- 
ment, budgeting,  money  management,  child 
care,  and  similar  matters  which  would  assist 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  receiv- 
ing, and  applicants  for,  assistance  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  or  the 
National  Housing  Act  in  improving  their 
living  conditions  and  housing  and  home- 
ownership  opportunities. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  nonprofit  and  cooperative  orga- 
nizations for  the  necessary  expenses,  prior  to 
construction.  In  planning,  and  obtaining  fi- 
nancing for,  the  rehabilitation  or  construc- 
tion of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  individuals  under  any 
federally  assisted  program.  Such  loans  shall 
be  made  without  interest  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percentum  of  the  reasonable  costs 
expected  to  be  Incurred  in  planning,  and  in 
obtaining  financing  for,  such  housing  prior 
to  the  availability  of  financing.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  preliminary  surveys  and  anal- 
yses of  market  needs,  preliminary  site  engi- 
neering and  architectural  fees,  site  acquisi- 
tion, application  and  mortgage  commitment 
fees,  and  construction  loan  fees  and  dis- 
counts. The  Secretary  shall  require  repayment 
of  loans  made  under  this  subsection.  UTider 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  require, 
upon  completion  of  the  project  or  sooner, 
and  may  cancel  any  part  or  all  of  a  loan  If 


he  determine)  that  It  cannot  be  recovered 
from  the  prcceeds  of  any  permanent  loan 
made  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  or  con- 
struction of  the  housing. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  prior 
to  the  making  of  any  loan  that  the  nonprofit 
or  cooperative  organization  meets  such  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  stability  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
not  to  exceed  $7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  tnd  any 
amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  paragraph  but  not  appropriated  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

"(4)  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In 
a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Low- 
and  Moderate-Income  Housing  Sponsor  Fund 
and  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  and  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Sums 
received  In  repayment  of  loans  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  Into  such 
fund. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make  grants  to 
(1)  public  housing  agencies  or  low-Income 
housing  tenant  organizations  In  projects  as- 
sisted under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  (2)  nonprofit,  cooperative,  and 
limited  dividend  housing  organizations  or 
low-  or  moderate-Income  tenant  organiza- 
tions In  projects  assisted  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  the  purpose  of  assisting, 
where  necessary.  In  the  financing  of  tenant 
programs  and  services  for  families  living  In 
such  projects.  In  making  such  contracts  and 
grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  programs  providing  for  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  tenants  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  such  tenant 
programs  and  services.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'tenant  programs  and 
services'  Includes  the  following  programs 
and  services:  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  tenant  organizations  which  par- 
ticipate In  the  management  of  low-  or 
moderate-Income  housing  projects;  the  tiain- 
ing  of  tenants  to  manage  and  operate  such 
projects  and  the  utilization  of  their  services 
in  project  management  and  operation;  coun- 
seling on  household  management,  house- 
keeping, budgeting,  money  management, 
child  care,  and  similar  matters;  advice  as  to 
resources  for  Job  training  and  placement,  ed- 
ucation, welfare,  health,  and  other  com- 
munity services;  services  which  are  directly 
related  to  meeting  tenant  needs  and  pro- 
viding a  wholesome  living  environment;  and 
referral  to  appropriate  agencies  when  neces- 
sary for  the  provision  of  such  services.  To  the 
maximum  extent  available  and  appropriate, 
existing  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
community  shall  be  used  lor  the  provision 
of  such  services.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscsl 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  any 
amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
tnis  subsection  but  not  appropriated  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'nonprofit  or  cooperative  organization'  in- 
cludes organizations  which  the  Secretary 
deems  are  qualified  to  sponsor  or  provide 
services  for  nonprofit  or  cooperative  proj- 
ects." 

(b)  Section  15(10)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  repealed.  Any  amounts 
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heretofore  Rpproprt«t«d  uTMler  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  Biich  section  15(10)  shall  be  oon- 
sidered  for  purpoeee  of  section  10<l(c>  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  at 
1968  (as  amended  by  subaectlon  (a)  of  this 
<(>ctton)  to  have  been  appropriated  under 
-.e  firth  sentence  of  such  section  100(c). 

TRAINIMG  IN  HOtrSINC  MANAGEMENT 

^tc.  904.  Section  803  of  the  Housing  Act 

. .    Xti64  Is  amended  by   redesignating  sub- 

iccUons  (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and 

d).   respectively,  and   inserting   after   sub- 

.'tiun  (a)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
(b)  Oranta  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  support  (1)  the  training  of  {per- 
sons, egpecially  persons  of  low  Income,  in 
acquiring  the  skills  needed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  housing  for  low-  axid  moderate-in- 
come pereooB,  and  (2)  research  and  the  dls- 
semlnaticn  of  InXormaUon  with  respect  to 
the  problems  Involved  in  the  management 
of  housing  for  low-  ar.d  mo'lerate-income 
persons." 

CKXEKAI.    ACMINBTRATIVC    POWEBS    Or    TUB 
EXCSCTASY 

Sec.  905.  Section  7  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  tTrben  Development  Act  te 
.T mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  his  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  and  except  as  such  authority 
l5  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  any  other 
Act  administered  by  the  Secretary,  such  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  Secretary  as  the 
making  of  loans  or  grants  (and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  connection  with 
such  financial  transactions)  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  ofBcers  of  the  Oov- 
ernmemt.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law  for 
such  fln''r"'<«^  transactions  shall  be  depoe- 
Ited  In  a  checking  account  or  accounts  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  'United  States.  Such 
funds  and  any  receipts  and  assets  obtained 
or  held  by  the  Secretary  In  connection  with 
such  flxLancial  transactions  shall  be  avail- 
able. In  such  amounts  as  may  from  year  to 
year  be  authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Secretary  In 
connection  with  such  financial  transactions. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  the  Secretarj'  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  consolidate  Into 
one  or  more  accounts  for  banking  and  check- 
ing purposes  all  cash  obtained  or  held  In 
connection  with  such  financial  transactions. 
Including  amounts  appropriated,  from  what- 
e .  er  source  derived. 

"(i)  In  carrying  out  his  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  and  except  as  such  authority  Is 
otherwise  expressly  provid2d  In  any  other 
Act  administered  by  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to: 

■•  ( 1 )  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  ooaferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con- 
tTact.  or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other 
sale  any  property  In  connection  with  which 
he  has  rnade  a  loan  or  grant.  In  the  event 
of  any  such  acquisition,  the  Secretary  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  tiie  United  States, 
complete,  administer,  remodel  and  convert, 
dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with, 
such  property:  Provided,  That  any  such  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  shall  not  deprive 
any  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof  of 
its  dvll  or  criminal  Jtirisdlctlon  in  and  over 
such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights 
under  the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  such  property:  Provided  further. 
That  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 
or  supplies  on  account  of  any  property  so 
acquired  or  owned  If  the  amotint  of  such 
contract  doee  not  exceed  92.500; 

"(2)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 


sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  resjject  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned: 

-{3}  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  Eeciiritiee  or  obliga- 
tions, upon  such  terms  as  ha  may  fix; 

"(4)  obtain  insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets  held; 

"(5)  consent  to  the  modlflration,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pmy- 
merit  of  any  installment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  be  is  a  iJarty 
or  which  has  been  traiiaferred  to  him:  and 

"(3)  Incltido  in  any  contract  or  Instru- 
n.ent  such  other  covenants,  conditions,  or 
provisions  Ri  he  may  deem  necessary. 

"())  Notwithstanding  any  other  provibiou 
of  law.  lu  carrying  out  his  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  the  Secretary  is  authori:sed 
to  establish  fees  and  charges.  char;;;eablc 
ag.'.iust  program  beueflclaries  and  project 
participauis,  which  shall  be  adequate  to 
cuver  over  the  long  run,  coots  of  inspection, 
project  review  and  financing  service,  audit 
by  Federal  or  fediirally  authorized  auditors 
and  other  beueflclal  rights,  privileges,  li- 
cences, and  services.  Such  fees  and  chitrres 
heretofore  or  hereafter  collected  shall  be 
c.nisidered  nonadmlnlstrative  and  shall  re- 
main available  for  operating  expenses  of  the 
Department  in  providing  similar  services  on 
a  consolidated  basis. 

••(k)(l)  The  Secretary  ia  authorized  to 
accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  and  accept,  hold,  administer, 
and  utilize  gifts  and  bequests  of  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  or  facilitating  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment. Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and 
the  proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property 
received  as  gifts  or  bequests  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  in  a  separate  fund 
and  shaa  be  di&buised  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary.  Property  accepted  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  and  the  proceeds  thereof, 
shall  be  used  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest. 

"(2)  For  the  purpooc  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
coutained  in  the  fund  provided  for  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fvmd 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  atrthortzed  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  dvll  service 
laws,  such  advisory  committees  as  shall  be 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  Department  in  per- 
forman.te  of  its  functions.  Members  of  such 
committees,  other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Ooverrmient,  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  be  paid  compensation  at  rates 
nos  exceeding  those  authorized  for  individ- 
uals under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  Meu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Oode,  for 
persons  In  the  Goverimient  servlee  employed 
intermittently." 

EQUrrT    SKTMMTNO 

Sec.  906.  Whoever,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
wlilfuily  engages  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of — 

(1)  purchasing  one-  to  four-ftuully  dwell- 
ings which  are  subject  to  a  lci«n  In  default  ftt 


time  of  purchase  or  In  default  within  one 
ycfu- subseqtient  to  the  purchase  and  the  loan 
is  sectued  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
In.sured  or  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Hcuslng 
and  Urban  Development  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  the  loan  is 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 

(2)  falling  to  make  payments  imder  the 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  as  the  payments 
become  due,  and 

(3 1  applying  or  authorising  the  applica- 
tion of  rents  from  such  dweillngs  for  his 
own  use, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both.  This  .section  .shall  apply  to  a  purchaser 
of  such  a  dwelling,  or  a  beneficial  owner 
under  any  business  organization  or  trust 
purchasing  such  dwelling,  or  to  an  officer, 
director,  or  agent  of  any  such  purchaser. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
purchaser  of  only  one  such  dwelling. 

FUnCIIASI    OF   rNMA    STOCK 

Sec.  907.  Section  303(b)  c*  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'shall  accumulate"  and 
ins'-Tting  In  lieu  thereof  "may  accumulate"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  other"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "nor  less  than  i  per 
contiim";   and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" immediately  after  "as  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  corporation". 

INCREASED  FEES  FOR  CONSULTANT  SERVICES 

Sec.  908.  Section  7(e)  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  evcrytliing  after  the 
word  "rates"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  highest  rale 
for  grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code." 

REGULATION  OF  SAVINGS  AJTD  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  TEE  DXSTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  909.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
section  7  the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.  8.  (a)  Without  regard  to  any  prori- 
slou  of  law  other  than  this  section,  and 
without  limitation  on  any  other  power  or 
function  now  or  hereafter  vested  In  or  exer- 
cisable by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  by  cw  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  the 
Board  shall,  with  respect  to  all  incorporated 
or  unincorporated  building,  building  or  loan, 
building  and  loan,  or  homestead  associa- 
tions, and  similar  institutions,  of  or  trans- 
acting or  doing  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  maintaining  any  oflfice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  (other  than  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations),  have  the 
same  powers  and  functions  as  to  examina- 
tion, operation,  and  regulation  as  are  now 
or  hereafter  vested  in  or  exercisable  by  it 
with  respect  to  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  by  or  under  section  6  of  this 
Act  or  otherwise,  and  all  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of  this  Act 
as  now  or  hereafter  in  force  shall  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  such  associations  or 
Institutions. 

"(b)  Any  such  association  or  institution 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of,  or  organized 
in,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  in 
addition  to  any  existing  ■  tatutory  authority 
such  statutory  authority  t.  Is  from  time  to 
time  vested  In  Federal  s^  ings  and  loan 
associations. 

"(c)  Charters,  certificates  of  incorpora- 
tion, articles  of  incorporation,  constitutions, 
bylaws,  or  other  organic  documents  of  as- 
sociations or  Institutions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  may,  without  re- 
gard to  anything  contained  therein  or  other- 
wise, hereafter  be  amended  In  such  manner 
and  to  such  extent  and  upon  such  vote  or 
votes  if  any  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
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Board  may  by  regulation  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide. 

"(d)  Nothing  herein  shall  cause,  or  permit 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  cause, 
District  of  Columbia  associations  to  be  or 
become  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  require  the  Board  to  Impose  on 
District  of  Columbia  associations  the  same 
regtilatlons  as  are  Imposed  on  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations." 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    INVESTMENTS    IN 
MULTITAMILY    HOUSING 

Sec.  910.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•15"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "20". 

MATURITY    OP    CERTAIN    HOME    LOAN    BANK    AD- 
VANCES TO  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec  911.  Section  11  (g)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "one  year"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu   thereof   "five  years". 

HOME   LOAN    BANK    BOARD    REGULATION    IN    CON- 
FLICT OF  INTEREST  AND  RELATED   SITUATIONS 

Sec  912.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board) 
is  directed,  to  such  extent  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  members,  inves- 
tors, or  borrowers,  or  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  to  regulate  rela- 
tionships, Including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  business, 
financial,  or   other   transactions,   between — 

"(A)   a  member  and  another  member; 

"(B)  a  member  or  an  affiliated  person  of 
such  member  or  of  another  member  and  an 
investor  in  or  borrower  from  any  such  mem- 
ber or  another  member; 

"(C)  a  member  and  an  affiliated  person  of 
such  member  or  of  another  member; 

"(D)  a  member  or  an  affiliated  person  of 
a  member,  or  an  investor  in  or  borrower 
from  a  member  or  an  affiliated  person,  and  a 
person  from  or  through  which  services  are 
or  may  be  rendered  (i)  to  such  member  or 
another  member,  (11)  to  an  affiliated  person 
of  such  member  or  of  another  member,  ex- 
cept where  no  member  is  involved  and  all  af- 
filiated persons  Involved  are  individuals,  or 
(Hi)  to  an  Investor  in  or  borrower  from  a 
member  or  an  affiliated  person  of  a  member; 
or 

"(E)  an  affiliated  person  of  a  member  and 
an  affiliated  person  of  such  member  or  of 
another  member,  where  the  relationship  in- 
volves or  may  involve  any  relationship  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D) 
above. 

"(2)  The  authority  conferred  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  include 
authority  to  regulate  with  respect  to  the 
providing,  under  circumstances  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (D)  of  such  paragraph,  of  ap- 
praisal or  valuation  services  or  other  services, 
Including,  without  limitation  by  or  on  the 
foregoing,  standards  and  requirements  with 
respect  to  such  services  and  with  respect 
to  qualifications  for  and  conduct  of  persons 
providing  or  eligible  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices. In  or  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  authority  under  this  paragraph  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  make  provision  for 
registers  or  rosters  of  eligible  persons  and 
for  Involuntary  or  other  removal  of  persons 
therefrom. 

"(3)  In  or  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  any  function  vested  In  or  exercisable  by 
the  Board  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  the 
Board  (which  term  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph includes  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation)  is  authorized  (A) 
'o  act  through  any  corporate  or  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States    and    utilize   services,    facilities,    and 


personnel  thereof,  and  any  such  agency  or 
Instrumentality  is  authorized  to  provide  the 
same  as  requested  by  the  Board,  (B)  to  make 
payment  therefor,  and  (C)  to  impose  and 
collect  fees  and  charges  for  the  provision 
by  the  Board  of  services,  facilities,  or  per- 
sonnel to  any  person,  and  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  references  In  the  last  two 
sentences  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  5B 
as  now  in  effect  to  penalties  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  such  fees  and  charges. 
Any  such  payment  or  collection  may  be  in 
advance  cr  by  reimbursement  or  otherwise. 

"(4)    As  used   In  this  subsection — 

"(A)    the  term  'affiliated  person'  means — 

"(i)  a  director,  officer,  employee,  or  con- 
trolling person  of  a  member,  or  an  attorney 
regularly  serving,  or  a  member  or  associate 
of  a  firm  regularly  serving,  a  member  In 
the   capacity   of  attorney-ai-law; 

"(ii)  a  member  of  the  immediate  family 
of  any  individual  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
above: 

"(Hi)  a  partnership  in  which  any  Indi- 
vidual referred  to  in  clause  (i)  or  (11)  above 
is  a  general  or  limited  partner; 

•■(iv)  a  corporation  in  which  stock  carry- 
ing 10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting 
rights  is  directly  or  indirectly  owned  or 
r  nt rolled  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
referred  to  In  (1)  through  (ill)  above,  either 
alone  or  in  concert;  or 

"(v)  any  person  or  cla«s  of  persons  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  outstanding  a  de- 
termination by  the  Board  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  that  it  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  members.  Investors,  or  borrowers  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration that  such  person  or  class  be  treated 
as  an  affiliated  person,  but  the  term  'affiliated 
person'  as  used  In  this  subsection  and  the 
term  'controlling  person'  as  so  used  shall  not 
include  any  person  or  class  of  persons  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  outstanding  a  de- 
termination by  the  Board  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  that  the  exclusion  of  such  person 
or  class  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  'affil- 
iated person'  or  the  term  'controlling  person" 
as  so  used  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
tection aforesaid  and  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  Interest; 

"(B)  the  term  'controlling  person'  means 
any  person  who,  alone  or  in  concert  with 
another  or  others,  directly  or  Indirectly  has 
the  right  to  vote,  whether  by  stock  ownership 
or  control,  proxy  holding,  or  otherwise,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  voting  rights  in  a  corporation; 

"(C)  the  term  'firm'  includes,  without  lim- 
itation on  its  generality,  artificial  persons 
and  groups  or  organizations  of  persons; 

"(D)  the  terms  'Investor'  and  'borrower'  re- 
spectively include  prospective  Investors  and 
prospective  borrowers; 

"(E)  the  term  'member'  includes  any  In- 
stitution any  of  the  deposits,  shares,  or  ac- 
counts of  which  have  any  Insurance  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and,  to  such  extent  and  only  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  may  provide.  Includes 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(F)  the  term  'person'  Includes,  without 
limitation  on  its  generality,  individuals  and 
artificial  persons  and  groups  or  organizations 
of  persons; 

"(G)  the  term  'regulate*  or  any  derivative 
thereof  includes  prohibition;  and 

"(H)  the  term  'services'  Includes,  without 
limitation  on  Its  generality,  appraisal  or  valu- 
ation services,  legal  services,  title  services, 
title  Insurance,  hazard  Insurance,  credit  in- 
surance, and  other  insurance,  settlement 
services,  escrow  services,  and  trustee  services. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  5A  and  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  5B,  all  as  now  In  effect,  are  extended 
to  Include  this  subsection,  and  for  purposes 
of  this  sentence  the  references  in  said  sub- 
sections to  those  sections  shall  include  this 


subsection,  the  references  in  said  subsection 
(f)  to  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  those  pro- 
visions as  now  in  effect,  and  the  references 
In  said  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to  Institu- 
tions and  nonmember  Institutions  shall  in- 
clude affiliated  persons.  In  Implementing  cr 
carrying  out  provisions  of  this  subsection  the 
Board  may  make  classifications  on  the  basis 
of  the  nature,  characteristics,  or  location  of 
members  or  affiliated  persons  or  of  investors 
therein  or  borrowers  therefrom  or  on  such 
other  basis  or  bases  as  the  Board  may  deem 
desirable  In  the  public  interest." 

CRIMINAL  PENALTY   FOR  FRAUD  OR  FALSE   STATE- 
MENTS     TO      INFLUENCE      F8LIC-INSUREO      IN- 

S-lTUTlON 

Sec.  013.  Section  1014  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  a  Federal  credit  union"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  Federal  credit  union, 
or  any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are 
l.nsured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation". 

INPLEDCfD    DEPOSITS    IN    FEDERAL    HOME 
LOAN    BANK 

Sec.  914.  The  provision  numbered  (2i  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425a)  Is  amended  to  read  r.s 
follows:  "(2)  unpledged  deposits  In  a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  or  In  a  State  bank  per- 
forming similar  functions  and  in  operation 
on  February  6.  1970,  and  to  such  extent  r.s 
the  Board  may  approve  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  time  and  savings  depo.slts  In 
commercial    banks,    and '. 

INFORMATION     AND     ADVICE     TO     NONPROFIT 
PROJECT    SPONSORS 

Sec  915.  Section  4  of  the  Department  cf 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th*; 
following   new   subsection: 

"(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  designated  bv 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
providing  Information  and  advice  to  non- 
profit organizations  desiring  to  sponsor 
housing  projects  assisted  under  program.s 
administered  by  the  Department." 

ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    PROGRAM    ADMINISTRATION 
AND    MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  916.  Section  5  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'In  the  calendar  year  19H  > 
and  in  the  calendar  year  1970  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  each  calendar  year" . 

FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS    SUPERVISORY    ACT 
OF    1966 

Sec  917.  Title  IV  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Supervisory  Act  of  1966  (80  Sta^ 
1056)    is   repealed. 

INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES    FULL    DISCLOSURE    SCT 

Sec  918.  Section  1406(5)  of  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  comma  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  existence  of  any  unusual  con- 
ditions relating  to  noise  or  safety  which 
affect  the  subdivision  and  are  known  to  the 
developer,". 

Mr.  WIDNALL  (dui'ing  the  reacJing). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Is  it  true  that  this  bill  was  only  printed 
up  last  night  or  this  morning — the  bill 
that  is  being  offered  as  a  substitute? 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
2  entleman  will  yield,  with  respect  to  the 
sibstitute  that  Is  being  offered  by  the 
£  entleman  from  Georgia  iMr.  Stephens) 
t  lat  is  triie. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
t  le  Members  of  this  body  have  not  had 
i  a  opportunity  to  read  the  bill  that  we 
s  re  going  to  be  considering  as  a  sub- 
s  titute  for  the  measure  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  WIDNAJLii.  The  members  of  our 
committee  have  had  full  opportunity  to 
so  into  and  weigh  and  judge  the  matter 
t  lat  is  contained  in  the  substitute.  It  is 
t  ot  new  matter,  and  it  involves  essential- 
i  •  changes  in  the  amount  of  authoriza- 
t  ion.  and  also  cuts  out  some  of  the  things 
t  hiat  are  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us  under 
t  le  House  committee  bill  today. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
£  smuch  as  I  do  not  have  before  me  at  this 
t  me  a  copy  of  the  bill,  I  will  object  to  the 
s  ispending  of  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
r  lent  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

1  y   the   gentleman  from   Georgia    iMr. 

J  TEPHKNS). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
a  mendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  (during  the  reading). 
:  It.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  renew  my 
request  that  further  reading  of  the 
£  mendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
t  e  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
i  1  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 

2  ny  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
t  le  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?      

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
t  le  right  to  object,  I  have  been  shown  a 
I  rief  summaiT  of  the  provisions  of  the 
I  mendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
cffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Stephens^  .  which  would  be  very 
1  elpful  for  those  in  attendance  today  if 
t  ley  could  have  a  copy  of  It.  I  am  very 
r  luch  Interested  in  this  program,  and  a 
1  )t  hinges  on  it. 

If  thei-e  were  more  copies  of  this  brief 
simmary  aroxind  that  the  Members 
r  light  have,  I  would  withdraw  my  reser- 
V  ation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
t  le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
J  ersey? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
i  mendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  (during  the  reading.) 
1  Ir.  Chairman,  I  would  like  again  to  re- 
r  ew  my  request  that  further  reading  of 
t  le  amendment  in  the  nature  erf  a  sub- 
t  bitute  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be 
I  r  in  ted  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
a  mendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
t  le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
^  ersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
(reorgia  'Mr.  Stephens)  is  recognized  in 
.s  upport  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tae  gentieman. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
over  your  substitute,  and  we  are  100  per- 
cent in  favor  of  your  substitute. 

I  want  to  say  also  tliat  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  Brown  amendment  100  per- 
cent. I  just  want  to  point  that  out. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  hold  the 
Members  here  until  late  evening.  I  think 
by  taking  your  substitute  that  we  could 
expeditiously  work  this  thing  out.  I  do 
hope  Members  will  cooperate. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  thought  I  had  gotten 
up  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  would  ever  have  a  chance  to 
get  around  to  it  because  this  bill  is  132 
pages  and  if  we  had  to  read  It  all,  we 
might  be  here  until  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

However,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
the  substitute  I  liave  offered  is  a  com- 
promise. It  is  a  compromise  by  many 
interested  people  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently and  hard  to  try  to  get  together 
on  something  that  \viU  be  a  housing  bill 
of  which  we  all  will  be  proud. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  about  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill.  These  have 
centered  around  three  particular  points. 

The  first  was  the  estabUshment  of  an 
urban  growth  council  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  That  was  in  title 
I  of  the  bill. 

The  second  was  the  authorization  of 
the  large  sum  of  money — $7  billion  for 
all  of  the  HUD  programs. 

The  third  controversial  subject  has 
been  the  authority  for  HUD  to  wiite  es- 
sential property,  fire,  and  crime  insur- 
ance in  urban  areas. 

The  Items  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
the  main  items  of  controversy.  I  believe 
they  have  been  suflficiently  serious  to 
jeopardize  the  enactment  of  any  mean- 
ingful bill  thio  year  unless  we  can  arrive 
at  some  compromise. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  delay  on  a 
housing  bill,  I  am  offering  this  substitute 
which  I  believe  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
sides. 

The  main  points  are  as  follows  as  far 
as  this  compromise  is  concerned. 

The  substitute  deletes  the  Urban 
Growth  Council.  Instead  it  directs  the 
President,  and  this  is  a  quote — 

To  utilize.  Identify  and  adequately  orga- 
nize a  staff  unit  of  the  domestic  council  to 
assist  In  the  derelopment  and  urban  growth. 

CongresEman  Ashley  has  done  a  great 
job  on  this  title.  The  substitute  keeps 
intact  the  "new  town"  concept  but  re- 
moves the  objectionable  featiu-es  that 
some  of  the  Members  had. 

Second,  the  substitute  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  bill  from  approximately 
$7  billion  to  $2.8  billion.  The  actual 
figure  of  reduction  is  $4,196,350,000.  Bat 
you  will  find  that  the  substitute  fimds 
all  the  HUD  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  substitute  is  also,  I  will  point  out 
to  you,  over  $1  billion  lower  than  tbe 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body. 

The  third  compromise  has  been  to 
delete  the  provision  dealing  with  fire 
and  property  insaranee  and  provide  only 
for   EtUD  crime  insurance   except  for 


eliminating  a  date  postponing  action  l 
year.  This  conforms  to  what  the  Senate 
has  already  passed. 

Congressman  Prank  Annhnzio  has 
been  the  moving  force  on  that  feature  of 
the  bill  and  the  substitute  is  substanti- 
ally liis  original  proposal. 

The  fourth  item  of  this  substitute  is 
this.  The  substitute  contains  other  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill  which  are 
either  not  in  serious  dispute  or  wiiich 
are  fully  agreed  to  by  all  parties.  In  other 
words,  we  have  the  committee  bill  that 
everybody  has  had  for  2  months,  ex- 
cept for  the  changes  I  am  pointing  out  to 
you. 

There  are  some  parts  that  I  do  not 
really  like  about  tliis  bill,  but  when  a 
compromise  bill  is  being  coasidered, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  everybody  to 
rrive  a  little  bit.  A  skeleton  substitute 
has  been  proposed.  It  is  in  truth  noth- 
ing but  a  skeleton.  There  is  no  meat  on 
the  proposal.  If  we  pa.ss  a  skeleton  bi'l, 
we  shall  merely  be  postponing  action 
upon  many  of  the  housing  proposals  that 
need  to  be  taken  care  of  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bahrett,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stephens  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  would  cut  the  amount  au- 
thorized and  recommended  in  the  bill 
by  the  committee  from  $7  to  $2.8  billion? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman's  substitute  would  save  $4,- 
196,350.000? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
have  said,  the  bill  is  a  compromise  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  believe  It  Is  a  very  workable  compro- 
mise. It  will  not  leave  us  with  the  pos- 
sible criticism  that  we  have  dodged  or 
postponed  action  when  action  needs  to 
be  taken.  As  Members  will  recall,  some 
of  the  proposals  are  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  and  we  are  almost  half  way 
through  the  year.  So  I  believe  we  cannot 
postpone  action  any  further  or  wait  until 
the  skeleton  of  this  barebones  bill  that 
also  will  be  offered  has  had  meat  put  on 
It.  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  work- 
able compromise  between  those  who  have 
worked  diligently  on  this  bill  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
whole  committee  and  staff  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  that  this  is 
a  compromise,  I  urge  th£  House  to  give 
its  full  support  to  the  substitute  bill. 
pahuamentart   iNQtriRT 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairraaji,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  pftrliamentary  inquiry,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  jrield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
three  ameudment*  which  I  intend  to  of- 
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fer  to  the  Stephens  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  I  can  offer  them  at 
any  time  while  the  second  substitute  is 
pending  as  well  as  when  the  Stephens 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  pending? 

There  will  be  another  substitute  of- 
fered, and  I  do  not  want  to  preclude  my 
right  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
Stephens  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  informs 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
as  soon  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens),  completes  his  state- 
ment, the  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in 
conclusion,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
recognize,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  is  a 
compromise,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  action,  this  Is  the  kind  that  we  need 
to  take. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  In  the  committee  bill  I 
believe  $3  billion  was  authorized  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  What  is  tiiat  figure  in  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  bill? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  Is  $1,500  mUUon. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  You  cut  it  by  50  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  quicker  than  a  snap  of  your 
finger,  you  propose  to  cut  $4  billion  out 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  was  not  quite  a 
snap  of  the  finger.  There  was  a  lot  of 
work  that  went  into  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  about  the  fastest 
foot  work  I  have  seen  yet  on  the  House 
floor.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  cut,  but  it  Is  unbelievable,  that 
the  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Barrett,  would  get  up  instantly  and 
accept  a  $4  billion  cut  in  his  bill,  a  cut 
offered  right  out  of  thin  air.  This  beats 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  In  the  House. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  I  believe  that  an  effort  to 
reach  a  compromise  version  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  is  the  most  realistic  approach 
that  can  be  entertained  at  this  late  date, 
and  I  have  continuously  worked  toward 
such  a  compromise. 

I  have  not  supported  that  version  of  a 
housing  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  nor 
could  I  support  the  position  taken  by 
some  Members  of  this  House  that  we 
ought  to  be  content  with  the  other  ex- 
treme, no  housing  legislation  at  all  dur- 
ing 1970. 

Rather  what  I  am  on  record  for  is 
responsible,  constructive  housing  legis- 
lation. Such  legislation  I  feel  is  embodied 
m  the  proposal  which  has  just  been  made 
oy  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 


This  proix>sal  seems  to  me  to  contain 
most  of  the  positive  elements  from  the 
committee  reported  biQ  and  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  objectionable  items.  H.R. 
19436,  the  committee  bill,  contained  pro- 
gram authorizations  through  fiscal  year 
1974.  Tilts  compromise  bill  does  not  go 
beyond  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  price  tag  on  tlie  compromise  bill 
is  $2,800,000,  while  the  committee  bill 
totaled  in  excess  of  $7  billion.  This 
large  reduction  can  be  acliieved  without 
sacrificing  any  commitment  to  those 
programs  which  are  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's housing  needs.  These  authoriza- 
tion levels  are  responsive  to  present  de- 
mand for  Federal  housing  funds  espe- 
cially wlien  seen  in  tlie  light  of  today's 
budgetary  realities. 

Looking  now  to  substantive  improve- 
ments which  the  compromise  bill  has 
made  over  the  committee  bill,  title  I  of 
both  bills  deals  with  the  creation  of  new 
legislation  in  the  area  of  urban  growth 
and  new  community  development. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  this  title  is  es- 
sentially the  product  of  long  and  arduous 
labor  by  Congressman  Ashley.  The  com- 
promise offered  has  deleted  the  language 
dealing  with  the  creation  of  an  Urban 
Growth  Coimcil  within  the  Office  of  the 
President.  Also  deleted  is  the  Advisory 
Board  which  would  have  assisted  the 
Council. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Ashley  )  because  only  through 
his  cooperation  could  this  compromise 
bill  have  become  a  reality. 

The  deletion  of  the  Urban  Growth 
Comicil  gives  the  President  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  his  efforts  to  make  the 
Executive  Office  the  central  point  from 
which  overall  guidance  and  direction 
emerge  with  regard  to  domestic  policy. 
This  year  has  seen  the  creation  of  the 
Domestic  Council  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  within  the  Wliite 
House. 

The  involimtary  imposition  of  an  Ur- 
ban Growth  Council  on  the  President 
would  now  undermine  his  previous  suc- 
cess in  condensing  and  streamlining  the 
capacity  of  the  Executive  to  deal  with  do- 
mestic problems  in  a  comprehensive 
manner. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  substitute  of  this  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  deals  with  title  I. 

The  other  major  point  of  controversy 
which  the  gentleman's  substitute  has  so 
commendably  dealt  with  is  title  "VII,  the 
crime  insurance  provisions.  H.R.  19436 
would  require  the  States  to  impose  crime 
insurance  as  one  of  the  basic  lines  of  in- 
surance, imder  the  FAIR  plans  in  opera- 
tion, since  the  enactment  of  the  Urban 
Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance 
program  in  1968. 

Tliis  requirement  would  jeopardize  the 
existence  of  some  State  FAIR  plans,  by 
making  participation  for  many  insurors 
a  less  attractive  proposition. 

The  substitute  proposal  recognizes 
that  insurance  is  traditionally  a  matter 
for  State  regulation.  Accordingly,  the 
gentleman's  substitute  would  afford  each 
State,  where  a  majoi'  crime  insurance 
problem  exists,  an  opportunity  during  its 
next  legislative  session  to  solve  the  prob- 


lem at  the  State  level,  through  appro- 
priate action  involving  pooling  arrange- 
ments or  other  plans,  through  which  all 
insurable  risks  are  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate amounts  of  burglary  or  theft  in- 
surance. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  compro- 
mise offer.  It  represents  a  conscientiou.s 
effort  by  Members  from  both  sides  of  tlie 
aisle,  dealing  in  a  responsible  manner  to 
try  to  produce  a  good  housing  bill — a  bill 
that  can  pass  the  Hou.se  and  a  bill  whicii 
can  be  signed  into  law. 

AMTN'OMEKT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  BRASCO  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  StTBSTITCTE 
OFFERED    BY     MR.    EiTEPHCNS 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  tlie  amendment  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brasco  to  tlie 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  At  page  106.  line 

I I ,  strike  all  that  follows  down  through  page 

III,  line  25,  and  substitute  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  f oUow'ing  language : 

"Sec.  913.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Horiie 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  USC  !  1437)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"  '(c)  Tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board)  i.s 
directed,  to  such  extent  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  any  member  Institution  in 
the  conduct  of  such  member  Institution '.s 
business,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, to  regulate  or  prohibit  any  director, 
officer,  employee  of,  or  attorney  or  appraiser 
for,  or  any  other  person  occupying  a  fiduciary 
relationship  with,  any  member  InsUtutiou 
from  engaging  or  participating  In  any  busi- 
ness or  financial  transaction  conducted  on 
behalf  of  or  Involving  any  such  member  or 
other  financial  institution  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  confiict  of  his  own  personal  finan- 
cial intereats  with  those  of  the  member  In- 
stitution which  be  serves,  including  the  au- 
thority to  use  Its  supervisory  agents  to 
examine  any  member  institution  with  respect 
to  thoee  conflict  of  Interest  situations  which 
are  not  specifically  limited  or  prohibited  by 
regvilatlon  and  to  take  appropriate  action, 
when  circumstances  so  warrant,  to  prevent, 
circumscribe,  or  eliminate  such  situations.'  " 

Mr.  BRASCO  f during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read,  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  substitute  language 
for  the  language  of  the  so-called  Sul- 
livan amendment  contained  in  section 
913  of  the  Stephens  substitute,  on  page 
106  beginning  with  line  11. 

Before  I  begin  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment, I  certainly  want  to  take  this  op- 
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p<  rtunity  to  pay  great  tribute  to  the 
g(  ntlewoman  from  Missouri,  the  Honor- 
al  le  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  with  whom  I 
hi  ve  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
niDre  specifically  in  this  instance  the 
h(  nor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Ad 
II  x;  Subcommittee  on  Home  Financing 
Pi  actices  and  Procedures,  which  the 
g(  ntlewoman  chaired. 

This  ad  hoc  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ir  gs  over  several  months.  The  hearings 
bi  ought  to  light  many  nefarious  activl- 
ti  rs  which  had  been  and  perhaps  still 
aie  gomg  on  concerning  the  few  "'bad 
ai  iples"  in  the  savings  and  loan  assocla- 
ti  )n  industry.  Further,  the  hearings  in- 
dicated  that  these  "bad  apples"  had 
tj  ken  unfair  advantage  of  people's  sav- 
ir  gs  in  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
ti  e  extent  that  they  were  making  specu- 
la tive  loans  the  benefits  of  which  accrued 
U.  insiders,  with  the  detriment,  of  course, 
felling  on  the  unsuspecting  home  pur- 
cl  aser. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  re- 
ctnt  inquiry  made  by  this  ad  hoc  sub- 
c(  mmittee  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
sturi  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  proposed  an 
aj  nendment.  which  is  the  amendment  In 
question,  section  913  of  the  Stephens 
SI  bstitute.  It  is  basically  directed  at  fer- 
n  ting  out  conflicts  of  interest  in  the  sav- 
irgs  and  loan  association  industry  so 
tl  at  we  can  put  a  handle  on  this  unfair 
practice  and  get  the  situation  back  to 
n  )rmal. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  certainly  join 
wth  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(]*Irs.  Sullivan)  as  indeed  do  all  the 
o  her  members  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
U  e,  in  seeking  this  same  resolution  of  tlie 
p-oblem;  namely,  cutting  out  conflicts 
oi   interest  in  this  area. 

When  this  language  was  drafted  it  was 
g  jnerally  assxmned  it  would  do  the  job  in 
q  lestion.  However,  I  am  informed  at  this 
time  that  the  language  does  have  very 
b  oad  implications — broad  insofar  as 
they  may  exceed  the  legitimate  purpose 

0  prohibiting  conflict  of  interest  situ- 
a  ions  within  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
distry.  For  example,  the  language  now 
ontained  in  section  913  would  allow  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  inquire  into 
tl  ansactions  between  a  board  member  of 
a  savings  and  loan  institution  and 
a  lother  individual,  said  transaction  hav- 
ing absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
b  jard  member's  activity  as  a  member  of 
a  savings  and  loan  institution. 

To  illustrate  more  specifically,  existing 
li  nguage  could  be  construed  to  allow  the 

1  ome  Loan  Bank  Board  to  secure  all 
bx>ks,  papers,  documents,  and  records 
ij  ivolving  transactions  between  a  savings 
a  nd  loan  director  of  a  board  who  happens 
tl  be  a  retail  merchant  besides,  and  his 
r  jlationship  as  a  retail  merchant  with 
a  supplier  of  goods  to  his  retail  estab- 
li5hment  without  bringing  into  pay  his 
a  :tivities  as  a  board  member  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 

V  as  the  authors  intent  or  my  intent  to 
a  ive  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  this 
broad  authority.  My  amendment  would 
(io.  I  believe,  exactly  what  we  on  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  wanted  to  do,  what 
J  Irs.  Sullivan  wants  to  do,  and  what  I 

V  nderstand  the  full  committee  wants  to 


do,  that  is,  very  simply  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  author- 
ity to  prohibit  any  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee or  attorney  or  appraiser  from 
engaging  in  or  participating  in  any  busi- 
ness or  financial  transaction  conducted 
on  behalf  of  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion which  would  result  in  a  confiict  of 
interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HoLiFiELO,  Mr.  Brasco  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  BRASCO.  As  I  Indicated,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  this  amendment,  if 
enacted,  would  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  section  913  on  page  106  of  the 
Stephens  substitute  or  in  the  original  bill, 
page  121,  section  911.  I  would  ask  them 
to  take  a  very  brief  look  at  that  section 
in  terms  of  its  definitions,  its  broad  im- 
plications, and  the  fact  that  I  believe  it  is 
not  as  concise  or  as  intelligible  as  the 
language  in  my  amendment,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  concise  and  simplified  and  which 
does  exactly  what  the  committee  in- 
tended it  to  do. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  say  in  the 
process  of  asking  the  question  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  a  very  sound 
amendment  and  I  support  It  whole- 
heartedly. 

Would  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  say 
that  in  effect  what  he  does  also  is  to  have 
the  Congress  spell  out  more  distinctly 
the  intention  of  Congress  for  the  oCBcials 
and  agencies  to  interpret.  In  effect  he 
has  a  more  precise  and  workable  amend- 
ment than  the  existing  language. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes.  I  tried  to  indicate 
that  when  I  Indicated  I  believed  that  the 
language  as  it  now  exists  is  too  broad 
and  too  vague. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  a  soimd  amendment  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  certainly  do  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  tried  to  un- 
derstand this.  I  am  accustomed  to  read- 
ing bills,  and  I  tried  to  understand  sec- 
tion 911  in  the  original  bill.  I  tried  to  get 
others  to  explain  it  to  me,  also,  but  I 
could  not  get  an  explanation  that  made 
it  clear  in  my  mind.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's language  clarifies  it.  It  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations. 

I  say  this  with  some  knowledge,  be- 
cause I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  investigated  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  several  years  ago,  and  I 
served  on  another  committee  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss) 
was  chairman  of.  One  thing  we  found  out 
was  that  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  at 
that  time  was  far  beyond  its  statutory 
authority  and  got  into  matters  which 
were  extraneous  and  completely  without 
any  relationship  to  the  regulatoi-y  powers 
that  were  given  to  it.  I  will  say  under  the 
present  administrator,  as  far  as  I  know. 


I  have  had  no  complaints  from  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  people  or  other  people  in 
my  district  in  respect  to  the  present  sav- 
ings and  loan  administrator  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  state  that  I  mtend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
fine  amendment.  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
be  approved  by  the  committee.  I  believe 
the  minority  approves  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do.  The  situation  badly 
needed  clarification  and  it  will  do  ex- 
actly the  job  that  was  intended  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  be  for  the  amendment,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
has  put  an  awful  lot  of  work  into  this 
section  913  and  deserves  our  support. 
I  have  not  read  any  language  as  yet  that 
in  my  opinion  provides  better  conflict- 
of-interest  protection. 

It  seems  as  though  the  other  side  here 
is  for  it.  However,  I  certainly  would  like 
to  see  this  offered  at  another  time  when 
we  cpn  analyze  it  more  clearly. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
words  in  the  mouth  of  the  gentleman, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD)  said  he  coxUd  not 
analyze  the  present  language  in  the  bill 
very  clearly.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  language  in  my  amendment  was 
much  more  concise  and  understanding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  was  the  intent 
I  had  in  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BROWN  OF  MICHIGAN  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT 
IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Stephens:  Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  19436  and  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970". 

EXTENSION    OP   FEDERAL    HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  •  De- 
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cember  1,  1970"  In  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1971 '. 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  In  the 
fifth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•July  1. 1971". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•July  1, 1971". 

le)  Section  810  (k)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  1,  1970"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•July  1,  1971". 

(f)  Section  1002 1 a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'December  1,  1970"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•July  1. 1971". 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  oxit  "December  1,  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•July  1,1971". 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $170,000,000  on 
July  1,  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1170,000.000  on  July  1,  1970,  and  $220,000,000 
on  July  1,  1971". 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR     COLLEGE      HOUSING      DEBT 
SERVICE    GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  401(f)(2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following ; 
",  and  by  $15,000,000  on  July  1.  1971". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    OPEN-SPACE    LAND    GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
Of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  not 
to  exceed  $460,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1971" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $550,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1972". 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec  6.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701  (b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $490,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1972". 

NEIGHBORHOOD    FACILITIES    GRANTS 

Sec  7.  Section  708(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  addition  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  section  703  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1971." 

new   COMMUNITY    LAND   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  407(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  $250,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000". 

(b)  Section  412(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1971"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1972". 

EXTENSION    OF    MODEL    CITIES    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  9.  Section  111(c)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■•1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

USE   OF  EXIS'nNG   HOUSING   UNDER   SECTION 
235    PROGRAM 

Sec  10.  Section  235(h)(3)(B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1971"  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1.  1974". 

FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL  NATIONAL    MORTGAGE    ASSO- 
CIATION   CAPITAL    SURPLUS    ACCOUNT 

Sec.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  303 
(b|  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  accumulate" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "may  accumu- 
late"; 

(2)  by  strlkli^  out  "and  other"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "nor  less  than  1  p«r 
centum";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" immediately  after  "determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  corporation". 

LIABILITY    OF    FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION    TO    UNITED    STATES 

Sec  12.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  relating  to  payment  of  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  general  svirplus  and  reserves  of 
the  corporation,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $52,386,117. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  309(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
as  it  existed  prior  to  September  1,  1968,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  re- 
maining Income  tax  equivalent  of  $16,479,064, 
plus  Interest  (1)  on  $2,977,442  at  the  rate  of 
6  j>er  centum  from  September  16,  1967,  imtll 
the  date  of  payment;  (2)  on  $18,442,424  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  from  September  16, 
1968,  until  the  date  of  payment;  and  (3)  on 
$59,738  at  6  per  centum  from  November  16, 
1968.  until  the  date  of  payment. 

(c)  The  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  full  and  final  settlement  of 
all  matters  affected  by  such  subsections.  The 
United  States  shall  be  made  a  party  defend- 
ant In  any  case  against  any  person  because 
of  any  action  taken  by  him  while  serving  as 
a  director,  olficer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  Judgment  awarded  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  in  such  action 
shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Judg- 
ment against  the  United  States. 

(d)  Section  302(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  partition  transaction  effected 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  paragraph  consti- 
tutes a  reorganization  within  the  meaning 
of  section  368(a)  (1)  (E)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
such  Code,  no  gain  or  loss  Is  recognized  by 
the  previously  existing  body  corporate  by 
reason  of  the  partition,  and  the  basis  and 
holding  period  of  the  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion immediately  following  such  partition 
are  the  same  as  the  basis  and  holding  period 
of  such  assets  Immediately  prior  to  such 
partition." 

(e)  Section  810(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  no  gain  or  loss  Is 
recognized  by  the  holders  of  such  stock  on 
such  change,  and  the  basis  and  holding 
period  of  such  stock  In  the  hands  of  the 
stockholders  Immediately  after  such  change 
are  the  same  as  the  basis  and  holding  period 
of  such  stock  In  their  hands  Immediately 
prior  to  such  change." 

EARLY   CLOSEOUT   OP   URBAN    RENEWAL    PROJECTS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  106(1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Upon  determination  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  local  public  agency  does  not  expect 
to  be  able  In  the  reasonably  near  future, 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  Its  control,  to 
dispose  of  urban  renewal  project  land  ac- 
quired in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan  and  that  all  other  project  activities  are 
completed  except  local  grant-in-aid  activi- 
ties designated  in  the  third  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 110  (d)   under  the  conditions  specified 


therein,  the  urban  renewal  project  may  be 
deemed  completed,  net  project  cost  may  be 
computed,  and  the  capital  grant  paid.  To  fa- 
cilitate these  actions,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
to  the  local  public  agency  a  grant,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  grant  otherwise  payable, 
equal  to  one-third  (or  one-fourth  in  the  ca^- 
of  projects  funded  on  the  three-fourths  capi- 
tal grant  basis)  of  the  estimated  disposition 
proceeds  of  such  land  as  accepted  by  the 
Secretary.  No  local  grant-in-aid  shall  be  re- 
quired on  account  of  this  additional  grant. 
The  approval  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  the  disposition  of  such  land 
by  the  local  public  agency  and  net  proceed.s 
realized  from  the  disposition  of  such  land 
after  project  closeout  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  local  public  sigency." 

(b)  Section  110(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  for  sub.sequent  disposi- 
tion or  retention  as  provided  tmder  section 
106(1)". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  oi 
1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  Housing' 
and  Urban  Development  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  release  the  city  of  Stxmton,  Texas, 
and  the  urban  renewal  agency  of  the  city  of 
Stanton,  Texas,  from  the  obligations  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Housln? 
and  Urban  Development  entered  Into  In  con- 
nection with  the  closeout  of  projects  num- 
bered Tex.  R-45  and  Tex.  R-81  and  to  clase 
out  those  projects,  effective  as  of  the  ortglnrxl 
date  of  closeout,  on  the  basis  of  the  autlwrity 
granted  under  this  section. 

AMOUNT  OF  LOANS   AND  GRANTS   FOR   MINOR 
IMPROVEMENTS   TO    FARM    HOUSING 

Sec.  14.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
504(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of 
$1,500"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  ex- 
cess of  $2,500,  or  in  excess  of  such  larger 
amount  not  exceeding  $3,600  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  In  the  case  of 
repairs  or  improvements  Involving  water 
supply,  septic  tank,  or  bathroom  or  kitchen 
plumbing  facilities^'. 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    INVESTMENTS    IN 
MULTIPAMILY    HOUSING 

Sec.  15.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"15"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "20". 

MATURITY  OP  CERTAIN  HOME  LOAN  BANK  AD- 
VANCES TO  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sr.c.  16.  Section  11(g)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"one  year"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 
FOR  LOW-RENT  HOUSING  IN  PRIVATE  ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 

Sec.  17.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Provided  fvr- 
theT"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■provided 
further,  That  up  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  dwelling  units  for  which 
contracts  for  annual  contributions  are  en- 
tered into  in  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  11. e 
new  authority  granted  under  section  3  o'. 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  or  under  any  law  subsequently  en- 
act«d  may  be  units  of  low-rent  housing  in 
private  accommodations  provided  under  sec- 
tion 23;   And  provided  further'. 

TERM     AND    RENEWAL    OP    CONTRACTS    FOR    1X)W- 
RENT  JiOUSING   IN    PRIVATE    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  18.  The  last  sentence  of  section  23(di 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended — ■ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  twelve 
months  nor  more  than  sixty  months"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than 
twelve  months  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
and  'iwenty  months";  and 
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(2)   by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 

1  ind  thereof  the  following :  " :  Provided,  That 

:  lo  renewal  of  such  a  contract  shall  result 

n  a  total  term  exceeding  one  hundred  and 

I  lighty   months   or   two  hundred  and  forty 

nonths  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  longer 

erm  is  necessary  to  obtain  financing". 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  'during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
I  onsent  that  further  reading  of  the 
i  imendment  be  dispensed  with  and  print- 
(  d  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PARLMMENTARY    INQCIHY 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
1  )arUamentary  inruiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
!  tate  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
i;entleman  from  Michigan  offers  his 
amendment  to  the  substitute  at  this 
point.  Is  the  substitute  on  the  floor  at 
1  he  present  time  open  for  amendment? 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   would 

]  ike  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 

I  :ia   that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  Stephens  >   offered  an  amendment 

i  a  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
]>ROWN)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
i  upport  of  his  substitute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  you, 
Jifr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
1  louse  I  would  redirect  their  attention  to 
jirevious  speakers  who  have  referred  to 
1  he  substitute  which  I  am  now  offering  as 
i  barebones  or  skeleton  proposal.  At  the 
rutset  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  a  bare- 
I  ones  nor  a  skeleton  proposal,  but  rather 
i;  continues  all  existing  HUD  programs, 
in  several  cases  increases  the  authoriza- 
t  ions  applicable  to  the  programs,  it  con- 
t  ains  the  vital  FHA  Insuring  authority  to 
.  uly  1,  1971,  and  incorporates  certain 
I  liscellaneous  sections  that  are  in  the 
(ommittee    bill    and    which     are    not 

<  ontroversial. 

What   the   substitute  I  have   offered 

<  oes,  and  I  discussed  this  so  much  in  the 
i  eneral  debate  that  I  will  not  further 
lelabor  you  with  that  discussion  now, 
I  ut  what  it  does  is  to  permit  us  to  pro- 
( eed  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  continue 
t  he  programs  at  adequate  funding  levels 
so  that  next  year  we  can  come  in  and 
have  all  the  time  necessary  to  consider 
i  nd  deliberate  over  a  comprehensive 
1  lOusing  and  urban  development  bill  that 
incorporates  not  just  come  hasty,  last- 
ininute  thinking  on  the  part  of  some 

<  ommittee  members,  but  will  incorporate 
I  he  study  and  the  great  deliberations,  et 
<etera,  which  have  gone  on  in  the  ad- 
r  linistration  in  all  the  areas  which  are 
Included,  or  substantially  all  the  areas 
i.hich  are  included  in  the  committee  bill 
i  nd  in  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
f  entleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

Now,  do  we  need  more  time?  Do  we 
need  more  time  to  consider  this  legisla- 
1ion?  The  best  answer  to  that  question, 
iiy  colleagues,  is  In  the  committee  re- 
]  ort  where  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
ihis  committee  said: 

The  committee  bill  does  not  Include  the 
I  aajor    revisions    of    the   FHA    and    public 


housing  programs  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. These  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  proposals  could  not  be  adequately 
examined  In  the  brief  period  available  to 
the  committee  during  a  year  when  two 
other  major  bills — the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1970  and  the  Emergency 
Home  finance  Act  of  1970 — occupied  much 
of  the  committee's  attention  and  effort. 

Whpt  the  majority  of  this  committee 
has  said  is  that  it  did  not  have  time  to 
consider  the  well-thought-out  and 
worked-out  provisions  in  the  legislative 
proposal  that  was  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration this  last  spring,  but  it  did 
have  time  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  for  your  consideration  what 
amounts  to  five  different  bills,  and  ex- 
pects you  to  be  able  to  reconcile  and  to 
feel  that  you  are  knowledgeable  enough 
to  act  upon  these  four  or  five  different 
bills. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  at  the  very  time  the  majority  of 
the  committee  is  asking  us  to  act  upon 
either  the  committee  bill  or  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  there  have  been  three  panels 
fonned,  appointed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Mr.  Barrett, 
to  go  into  and  to  study  in  depth  the 
very  problems  and  program  administra- 
tion that  he  is  asking  you  to  legislate 
on  today. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  in  just  a  minute. 

In  addition,  both  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
committee  bill  propose  to  increase  au- 
thorizations in  sections  of  the  housing 
bill  that  are  this  very  day  the  subject 
of  a  very  in-depth  investigation,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation, which  I  guess  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  sitting  on  tempo- 
rarily, will  be  almost  scandalous,  and 
yet  in  both  proposals  they  are  suggest- 
ing that  you  add  more  money  to  those 
programs  and  extend  them  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years — although  I  recognize 
that  the  proposal  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens) 
does  not  do  it  for  an  additional  2  years. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  wiU  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  In  just 
one  moment. 

The  very  fact  that  you  have  another 
substitute  offered  by  a  very  respected, 
esteemed  and  knowledgeable  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia — which  is  supported  by  the 
ranking  member  on  the  minority  side 
and  which  cuts  out  millions  of  dollars 
and  does  away  with  a  lot  of  the  unsatis- 
factory and  objectionable  featui-es  in  the 
committee  bill,  is  solid  proof  of  the  de- 
sirability of  my  substitute  and  the  un- 
desirability  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  very 
fact  that  there  has  been  this  coalition 
developed  and  that  it  has  moved  away 
from  the  committee  bill  position  very 
close  to  the  position  I  have  described  to 
you  and  that  I  have  Informed  you  of  over 
the  last  3,  4,  jr  5  days — the  very  fact  that 
they  are  moving  in  this  direction  is  great 
proof  of  the  validity  of  the  substitute 
which  I  am  now  asking  you  to  adopt. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of  you, 
but  in  the  course  of  my  campaign  re- 
cently I  had  students,  members  of  the 
academic  community,  businessmen, 
labor,  and  almost  everybody  criticise  the 
administration  of  Government  programs 
from  food  stamps  to  housing. 

Now  then,  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
this  Congress  needs  to  do — if  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  of  the  greatest  priority,  it  is 
to  make  suie  that  the  programs  we  legis- 
late do  accomplish  goals  commensurate 
with  their  promises  and  their  costs.  We 
cannot  spend  the  time  to  improve  pro- 
grams and  propery  review  and  exercise 
the  oversight  function — we  cannot  do 
that  with  respect  to  existing  programs 
if  we  come  in  here  every  day  and  every 
month  and  every  year  and  adopt  pro- 
grams upon  programs  and  layer  upon 
layer  of  administration  without  improv- 
ing the  administration  and  effectiveness 
of  any  of  them. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  if  he  cares  to 
answer — does  he  not  intend  to  come  in 
with  a  comprehensive  housing  bill  early 
next  year  in  accordance  with  the  psinels 
that  he  has  appointed? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  just  as  in- 
formed on  that  as  I  am,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  ap- 
pointed three  panels  and  when  we  in- 
clude the  material  that  is  necessary  to 
write  a  bill,  it  may  be  next  year  or  it  may 
be  the  year  after — I  am  not  too  sure. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  adopt  my  substitute,  I 
guarantee  him  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  to  make  sure  we  have 
a  housing  bill  early  next  year  if  he  is 
willing  to  take  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can  answer 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  about  whether  or 
not  we  have  one  housing  bill,  a  com- 
prehensive housing  bill,  I  would  reply 
that  we  have  a  comprehensive  housing 
bill  now  and  that  we  not  wait  until  next 
year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  May  I  an- 
swer the  gentleman  right  there — did  not 
the  gentleman  sign  the  majority  views 
on  this  bill  and  did  he  not  say,  as  I  just 
repeated — 

The  committee  bill  does  not  include  the 
major  revisions  of  the  PHA  and  public  hous- 
ing programs  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. These  comprehensive  and  far-reach- 
ing proposals  could  not  be  adequately  ex- 
amined In  the  brief  period  available  to  the 
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committee  during  a  year  when  two  other 
major  bills— the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Emergency  Home  Pi- 
nance  Act  of  1970 — occupied  much  of  the 
committee's  attention  and  effort. 

Are  those  not  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No,  no.  I  may  have 
signed  that  but  I  did  not  put  them  In 

there.  j.^.     , 

I  would  answer  by  saying  this.  I  am 
not  saying  we  could  not  have  had  a  com- 
prehensive bill  in  the  future,  but  we  have 
one  here  now,  whether  it  has  all  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  in  it  or  not. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Before  we 
get  into  another  area,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  I  think  the 
general  format  of  his  statement  is  cor- 
rect, but  he  used  the  wrong  word.  We 
do  not  have  a  comprehensive  housing 
bill  before  us  today— we  have  a  conglom- 
erate. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question. 

In  your  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
have  no  provisions  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  except  for  one 
provision.  We  have  all  seven  in  my  pro- 
posal and  in  the  original  bill.  You  have 
taken  out  everything  in  your  bill  inso- 
far as  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  concerned. 

Then  is  it  not  also  true  that  you  have 
also  put  in  there,  in  your  bill  a  compre- 
hensive planning  grant  proposal  which 
raises  what  my  bill  has  and  what  the 
committee  has  from  $30  to  $100  mUlion 
for  metropolitan  planning.  Is  that  not 
just  changing  the  priorities  rather  than 
changing  any  expenses? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  true. 
I  have  said  in  the  course  of  my  statement 
that  there  are  several  areas  in  which  we 
have  increased  an  authorization  where  it 
seemed  to  be  most  desirable  and  most 
needed  at  the  present  time.  But  once 
again  we  end  up  with  a  bill  that  consti- 
tutes en  additional  authorization  above 
existing  authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$695  million  as  compared  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  of  approximately  $7.7  billion  and 
your  proposal  of  somewhere  around  $3 
billion-plus. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  about  to 
ask  the  gentleman  to  review  the  figures 
that  he  just  stated  a  moment  ago.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  clarified.  What  is 
the  cost  estimate  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Six  hundred 
and  ninety-five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  what  is 
the  cost  figure  on  the  bill  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens) ? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  My  best  es- 
timate is  that  it  would  be  in  excess  of  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  not 
trying  to  misrepresent  it;  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  My  substitute  would 
authorize  $2,819  million.  It  is  less  than 
the  amount  authorized  in  the  Senate 
bill;  it  is  almost  $5  bilhon  less  than  the 
amoimt  in  the  House  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  ;>trongly  oppose  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a  respected  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  would  allow  more 
than  half  a  year  to  go  by  before  even 
notifying  his  colleagues  that  he  intended 
to  offer  a  motion  which  would  undo  all 
their  work. 

The  gentleman  took  an  active  part  in 
2  weeks  of  subcommittee  hearings  in 
early  June.  He  sat  through  several  days 
of  subcommittee  and  full  committee  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  He  never  offered  a  sin- 
gle motion  to  reduce  the  dollar  amounts 
in  this  bUl,  although  all  amendments 
were  fully  debated  and  voted  on.  He  cer- 
tainly never  indicated  that  at  this  late 
stage  he  would  offer  a  "barebones  bill" 
as  a  substitute  for  a  housing  bill  on 
which  there  has  been  so  much  coopera- 
tion, compromise,  and  agreement. 

The  House  should  remember  three  im- 
portant things  on  this  motion — first,  the 
gentleman's  substitute  provides  no  funds 
for  the  public  housing  program  until 
July  1,  1971,  when  that  program  has 
stopped  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  The 
committee  bill  would  provide  an  im- 
mediate $150  million  for  the  public 
housing  program,  so  that  housing  au- 
thorities can  build  units  which  are  now 
held  up  because  of  that  lack  of  funds. 
Our  subcommittee  has  received  more 
telephone  calls  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress— in  both  parties — about  the  lack  of 
funds  for  public  housing  than  about  any 
other  issue  during  this  year.  The  gentle- 
man's motion  does  not  make  funds  avail- 
able for  this  program  for  another  7 
months. 

It  cannot  help  our  localities  meet  their 
housing  problems. 

Second,  the  gentleman's  substitute 
provides  no  funds  for  the  sections  235 
and  236  programs,  which  are  the  basic 
low-income  housing  programs.  Funds  for 
these  programs  are  completely  depleted, 
even  in  the  gentleman's  own  district.  The 
substitute  does  not  ask  for  additional 
funds  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  which 
begins  in  just  7  months.  This  will  cause 
great  confusion  among  homebuilders. 
lenders,  and  nonprofit  groups  who  will 
not  know  what  plans  are  in  store  for 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Tlie 
committee  bill  keeps  these  programs  so 
that  we  can  meet  our  bipartisan  hoasing 
goals. 

Third,  the  substitute  completely  nulli- 
fies the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ashley  and  Mr. 
WiDNALL  in  designing  a  workable  new 
community  development  program.  The 
President  himself  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  The  Housing  Sub- 
committee approved  this  new  program  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  13  to  0.  The  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ap- 
proved this  new  program  by  a  vote  of 


24  to  4  after  a  full  and  fair  debate.  The 
gentleman's  substitute  would  make  all 
these  efforts  meaningless. 

The  new  community  bill  was  not  de- 
veloped overnight.  There  have  been  hear- 
ings over  a  2-year  period  by  two  subcom- 
mittees. It  has  been  fully  and  fairly  con- 
sidered and  passed  almost  in  identical 
fashion  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  all 
Members  to  defeat  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  The  hou-sing 
bill  before  you  is  a  workable  and  effective 
compromise  of  many  opposing  view- 
points. It  deserves  your  support. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  ask 
for  an  immediate  vote  on  it  so  we  can 
continue  with  our  consideration  of  the 
Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BLACKBURW  TO 
THE  substitute  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB. 
BROWN    OF   MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blackburn  to 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan  for  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Stephens: 

Page  11,  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Water  and  Sewer  Grant  Applications 

"Sec.  20.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"•(e)  In  evaluating  preliminary  applica- 
tions lor  grants  under  this  section,  in  deter- 
mining whether  any  such  application  should 
advance  to  the  potential  project  list,  and  In 
determining  whether  any  project  under  this 
section  should  receive  approval,  housing 
considerations  and  housing  concerns  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  I  wish  to  make  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ex- 
cluding the  gentleman's  time,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  clarify 
the  legislative  authority  under  which  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  presently  considering  sev.er 
and  water  grants.  Under  the  legislation 
establishing  the  sewer  and  water  grant 
program  the  Congress  gave  certain  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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to  determine  those  areas  In  which  Fed- 
eral aid  is  most  desperately  needed. 

Now  we  find  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
developed  a  program  of  evaluating  these 
water  and  sewer  grants  which  has  very 
little  relationship  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  area  or  the  potential  needs  of  the 
area.  To  the  contrary.  HUD  has  insisted 
that  the  local  communities  accept  low- 
cost  public  housing  as  the  price  they 
must  pay  if  they  are  to  get  water  and 
sewer  grants. 

Gentlemen,  we  did  not  authorize  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  attach  these  conditions 
onto  the  granting  of  grants  to  the  local 
communities.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  the  legislative  author- 
ity, so  that  HUD  will  know  it  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  administer  the 
present  point  program  which  they  are 
attempting  to  implement. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  an  amendment  on  the  wTong 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  I  believe  it  comes  at  the 
wrong  point. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  this  will  work. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TEAGUE  OF  TEXAS 
TO  THX  Alrr=ND.M£NT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTTTUTB  OFFERED   BY   MS.  STEPHENS 

Mr.   TEAGUE  of   Texas.   Mr.   Chair- 
man,   I    ofter    an    amendment    to    the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
Mr.  Stephens). 

PARIXAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentaiy  inquiry.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  Stephens 
substitute  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  the  Stephens 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  So  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  is  still  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  is  in  order  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  offer  an  aunendment  to  the 
Stephens  amendment,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TEAOtne  of 
Texas  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  At 
the  end  of  title  II  of  the  amendment,  page 
63,  after  line  13,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"LAND    DEVELOPMENT   PLANNING 

•Sec.  218.  Section  1003(b)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"'(3)  if  there  Is  a  comprehensive  plan 
which  covers  the  area  In  which  the  land  is 
situated  or  there  is  comprehensive  planning 
being  carried  on  for  such  area,  and  such  com- 
prehensive plan  or  comprehensive  planning 
meets  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Is  consistent  with  such  plan  or  planning.'  " 

Mr.  BARRETT  ^ during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 


sent to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  say  we 
are  very  much  in  agreement  with  this 
amendment.  We  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  imanlmous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recogn'zed  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Brown  of  Michigan 
substitute  amendment  is  defeated,  we 
would  support  this. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
heard  the  amendment  read.  The  lan- 
guage which  I  heard  does  not  seem  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
Would  the  gentleman,  rather  than  ex- 
tending his  remarks,  take  a  few  minutes 
and  explain  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tills  amendment  is  a  simple  clarifying 
amendment  to  title  X.  As  the  original 
title  was  interpreted,  there  have  been 
only  about  35  projects  under  this  title. 
This  clarifies  it  to  where,  if  an  area  does 
not  have  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary can  determine  whether  or  not 
what  they  ore  doing  will  m?ke  a  compre- 
hensive plan.  It  is  simply  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  title  X. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  must  admit 
I  am  still  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  it  clarifies  title  X.  What  is  the  prob- 
lem that  requires  this  language? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Today  they  are 
not  approving  projects  under  title  X  un- 
less there  is  a  comprehensive  plan  in  the 
area.  Very  few  cities  and  coimties  in  the 
United  States  have  such  a  comprehen- 
sive plan.  Therefore,  the  program  has 
just  accomplished  nothing.  I  imderstand 
there  have  been  35  projects  since  this 
originally  passed  about  5  years  ago. 

My  amendment  would  contain  the  re- 
quirement that  land  development  imder 
title  X  be  consistent  with  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  if  such  a  plan  exists,  but  under 
my  amendment  use  of  title  X  would  not 
be  precluded  simply  because  there  is  no 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  city  or  county 
or  area  of  jurisdiction  unless  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  we  can  have  this  kind  of  project 
in  an  area  where  there  is  no  comprehen- 
sive plan  in  effect,  provided  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment specifically  approves  it? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Was  this  pro- 
vision in  the  original  committee  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  revise  and  extend  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  X,  Mortgage  Insmance  for  Land 
Development,  was  enacted  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
Public  Law  89-117,  approved  on  August 
10,  1965.  It  was  the  purpose  of  title  X 
to  provide  a  basis  for  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  to  insui'e  financing 
for  land  development. 

The  legislative  liistory  of  the  act  indi- 
cates that  a  program  such  as  the  one  es- 
tablished by  title  X  was  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  more  orderly  land  development 
and  more  sensible  land  use.  Title  X  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  whereby  a  developer 
could  obtain  FHA  inBurance  on  financing 
to  develop  a  large  tract  of  land  with  im- 
provements such  as  water  supply  instal- 
lations, sewer  lines,  sewernge  disposal  in- 
stallations, electric  service,  roads,  streets, 
curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks  and  drain- 
age facilities.  The  legislative  history  of 
this  provision  indicates  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  basis  for  better  land 
use.  In  the  past,  land  developers,  because 
of  high  financing  costs,  had  been  forced 
to  develop  small  tracts  of  land  without 
any  overall  planning  or  coordinated  land 
planning.  Apparently  title  X  has  not 
achieved  the  purpose  intended  by  Con- 
gress since  less  than  40  projects  have 
been  approved  in  the  last  5  years. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  interpreta- 
tion being  placed  on  section  1003  relating 
to  the  use  of  comprehensive  land  plan- 
ning. Over  the  years,  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  a  good  many  builders  and  de- 
velopers who  were  exploring  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  title  X,  and  to  date,  no  builder 
or  developer  in  my  congressional  district, 
or  in  the  Dallas-Port  Worth  area,  has 
been  successful  In  gaining  approval  of  a 
title  X  project  because  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
said  there  must  be  a  comprehensive  plan 
being  carried  out  in  the  county  or  juris- 
dictional area.  There  are  257  counties  in 
Texas  and  I  imderstand  that  there  has 
been  one  title  X  project  approved  in 
Harris  County  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  program.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  title  X  could  be  used 
only  where  the  county  or  city  where  the 
proposed  land  development  is  situated 
has  developed  a  comprehensive  land 
plan.  Most  of  these  counties  and  cities 
have  the  usual  regulatory  control  of  land 
use  such  as  zoning  requirements,  require- 
ments for  water  and  sewer  facilities,  de- 
sign of  streets  and  other  such  require- 
ments. Very  few  counties  had  financing 
for  or  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  drawing 
up  a  hypothetical  comprehensive  land 
use  program,  particularly  when  most  lo- 
cal jurisdictions  cannot  enforce  all 
aspects  of  comprehensive  land  use. 

Under  the  interpretation  being  made 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  benefits  of  title  X  are 
denied  where  a  comprehensive  land  plan 
is  not  in  existence.  My  amendment  would 
clarify  this  situation.  It  would  reviTite 
section  1003(b)  (3)  so  that  the  subpara- 
graph requires  that  comprehensive  land 
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planning  be  observed  if  there  is  a  com- 
prehensive land  plan,  but  that  the  use  of 
title  X  would  not  be  precluded  in  an  area 
where  there  was  not  a  comprehensive 
land  plan.  It  seems  foolish  to  me  that 
we  should  deny  the  benefit  of  orderly 
planning  on  large  undeveloped  tracts 
simply  because  there  has  not  been  a 
hypothetical  land  use  plan  created  for 
the  entire  county  or  city  where  the  proj- 
ect may  be  situated.  My  amendment  will 
provide  a  basis  for  a  revision  of  the 
regulations  to  permit  use  of  title  X  as  I 
understand  was  originally  contemplated 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  can 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment to  my  substitute. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
should  like  to  see  if  we  can  get  a  better 
imderstanding  as  to  time.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  Stephens  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  6:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  instead,  could 
the  gentleman  make  his  request  apply 
only  to  the  Brown  of  Michigan  substitute 
amendment,  so  that  if  it  should  fall  we 
could  go  back  to  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  could  ask  that  all  amendments 
to  the  Brown  of  Michigan  substitute 
amendment  close  at  6  o'clock.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  to  restate  his 
last  request? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Brown  of  Michigan  substitute  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  6  o'clock.  Then  we  would  go  on  to  the 
Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  we  have  the  Brown 
of  Miciiigan  substitute  amendment  pend- 
ing, undisposed  of.  There  has  intervened 
another  amendment  to  the  Stephens 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
cut  off  debate  on  the  Brown  of  Michigan 
substitute  amendment  and  restrict  all 
debate  to  the  Brown  of  Michigan  substi- 
tute amendment,  under  the  gentleman's 
proposal. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  discretionary,  and  a 
gentleman  can  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  view  of  the  situation 
here,  and  the  time  being  a  quarter  to  6, 
if  it  might  not  be  in  order  if  the  Com- 
mittee should  rise  and  we  can  get  back 
to  this  tomorrow,  when  we  can  do  it  in  a 
little  more  orderly  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  let 
me  say  I  believe  if  we  can  agree  on  a 
time  for  a  vote  on  the  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan substitute  amendment,  whether  it 
is  6  o'clock  or  10  minutes  after  6.  and  if 
we  can  dispose  of  the  Brown  substitute 
amendment,  then  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  some  imderstanding  that  we  would 
quit  and  finish  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
tomorrow.  I  understand  there  are  at  least 
10  amendments  to  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  that 
will  be  offered  and  debated  and  voted  on 
if  the  Brown  of  Michigan  substitute 
amendment  fails. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  should  consider  it.  I 
know  the  gentleman  desires  to  go  home, 
as  do  all  other  Members.  I  believe  as 
many  Members  are  just  as  desirous  of 
finishing  the  bill.  If  we  go  back  to  con- 
sideration of  the  Stephens  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  there 
are  a  great  number  of  amendments  we 
cannot  handle  in  adequate  time.  I  would 
agree  then,  but  I  do  beUeve  we  ought  to 
work  on  both  the  amendments  up  until 
6:30,  at  least,  and  then  decide  on  what 
time  the  Committee  should  rise. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  set  a  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Brown  of  Michigan  substitute 
amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
I  just  forewarn  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  he  is  going  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  offered  to  the 
Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  if  the  Brown  of  Michigan  sub- 
stitute amendment  loses.  So  I  am  op- 
timistic that  the  gentleman  will  use  good 
judgment  and  decide  to  finish  the  bill 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object 


Mr.  ASHBRCX>K.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  change  the  time  to 
give  them  adequate  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  Brown  of  Michigan  substitute 
amendment  and  all  ag^endments  thereto 
close  at  10  minilteS^fter  6  and  after- 
ward the  Conmiittee  will  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Brown  » . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
Stephens  substitute  seems  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  old  rabbit  in  the  hat  trick ; 
now  you  see  it  and  now  you  do  not. 

As  I  understood  his  presentation  of 
his  substitute,  he  stated  that  only  au- 
thorizations through  fiscal  year  1972 
were  included.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  committee  bill 
authorizes  money  through  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974.  In  other  words,  most  of 
his  cuts  have  been  because  he  eliminated 
the  authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974. 

Is  that  not  correct.  Mr.  Stephens? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
correct. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  StKES  TO  THE 
SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BROWN    OF    MICHIGAN 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan  for  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens: 

At  the  end  of  the  substitute,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  101(c)(2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the  word 
"or"  between  paragraphs  (D)  and  (E).  (2) 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  par.i- 
graph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '; 
or",  and  (3)  adding  after  paragraph  (E) 
the  following: 

"'(F)  a  family  whose  head,  or  spouse,  is 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  is  serving  on  active  duty.' 

"(b)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  101  (eld) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  serving  on  active  duty.' 

"(c)  Section  7  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 
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'•   (H)  Whenever  he  shall  determtoe  that. 

because  of  locatloa  or  other  considerations, 

!  ny   rental   housing   project  assisted   under 

'  itie  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title 

]    of   the  Housing   and  Urban   Development 

.Lot  of  1965  could  ordinarily  be  expected  to 

i  orve  the  family  housing  needs  of  lower  In- 

I  ome  military   personnel  serving  on  active 

I  luty.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 

or  or  approve  such  preference  or  priority  of 

I  .ccupancy  of  such  project  by  such  military 

;  lersonnel  as  he  siiall  determine  is  appropri- 

te  to  assure  that  the  project  will  serve  tlielr 

:eeds  on  a  contlntUng  basis  notwithstanding 

he  frequency  with  which  individual  mem- 

;ers  of  such  personnel  may  be  transferred  or 

:  eassigned  to  new  duty  stations.' 

PARLIAirENTARY    TNQVTRY 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pailiamen- 
t.Tiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
I'alifomia  will  state  his  parliamentary 
;  nquiry. 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  Brown  substitute  is 
not  agreed  to  by  this  House,  would  not 
1  he  gentleman  from  Florida's  amend- 
isient  still  be  germane  to  the  Stephens 
i  mendment  which  is  pending  before  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Committee  re- 
.ects  the  Brown  substitute  the  amend- 
iient  could  then  be  offered  to  the 
:  Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
!  ubstitute. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  propose 
1  o  add  an  amendment  to  the  Brown 
!  ubstitute.  I  will  offer  the  same  amend- 
nent,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  the 
;  Stephens  amendment.  My  amendment 
'  .'ould  specify  that  low  income  military 
:  amilies  be  considered  In  the  eligible 
(  ategory  for  rent  supplements.  It  would 
•  Iso  assure  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
ind  Urban  Development  can  provide 
inilitary  families  priority  of  occupancy 
binder  the  rent  supplements  program 
(  nd  the  rental  housing  projects  assisted 
under  title  n  of  the  National  Housing 

Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  all  of  us  recog- 
iiize  the  very  serious  problem  confront- 
ing military  families  in  the  lower  pay 
(  rades.  They  have  extremely  distressing 
jiroblems,  particularly  in  finding  hous- 
1  rig.  My  amendment  would  give  them  an 
improved  opportunity  to  participate  in 
these  programs.  The  amendment  will 
1  iiake  the  military  services  more  attrac- 
tive  as  a  career,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  to  deserving  people  in 
1  mif  orm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  cleared  this 
i  mendment  with  members  of  the  com- 
iriittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
( istinguished  chairman  of  the  commlt- 
t  ee  from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
:  entleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens > , 
>he  distingiiished  gentleman  from  New 
.ersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  and  the  distln- 
( uished  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
]jROWN>.  I  feel  that  it  is  badly  needed 
!  nd  I  trust  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
The  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i  rom  Missouri. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Htjncate 
3  ielded  the  balance  of  his  time  to  Mr. 

iilKXS.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Georgia. 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  I  would 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment  on 
my  proposal.  I  hope  that  when  the 
Brown  amendment  is  defeated  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
it  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  most  appreciative  to 
my  good  friend  and  I  Intend  to  offer  It 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  on  the  sub- 
stitute than  on  the  Stephens  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederbero. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri..e  in  support  of  the  Sikes  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  have 
a  keen  interest  in  this  matter.  He  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  and  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  member.  We  are  awau-e  of  the 
problems  that  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
this  amendment,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  the  committee  for  Its  consideration. 

My  chief  observation  with  regard  to 
this  amendment  is  that  It  is  long  ovei'- 
due. 

Many  of  the  housing  programs  to 
which  it  applies  have  been  on  the  books 
for  years.  They  are  already  benefiting 
substantial  numbers  of  Americans.  Yet 
Americans  who  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
country,  who  are  eligible  for  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  their  incomes,  and  who  badly 
need  rental  housing  because  of  their 
necessarily  frequent  reassignments  have 
been  systematically  denied  the  benefits 
of  these  HUD  progrtuns. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  anyone's 
intention  to  deny  low-income  servicemen 
and  their  families  the  benefits  of  these 
programs.  I  certainly  hope  it  is  not. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  overlooked  and  not  understood,  be- 
cause it  results  from  the  way  things 
work  rather  than  the  way  they  ought  to 
work.  When  the  problems  which  are 
brought  about  because  of  waiting  lists 
and  reassignments  are  pointed  out,  they 
are  not  hard  to  imderstand,  but  I  know 
I  was  not  fully  aware  of  these  problems 
imtil  last  year.  Surely  this  is  a  situation 
which  needs  to  be  corrected  immediately. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  stress 
is  what  the  lack  of  adequate  housing 
is  doing  to  the  retention  rate  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Chafee  made  a  special  presentation  be- 
fore the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  quote  from  his 
remarks. 

Secretary  Chafes.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  resteon  I  am  here  is  to  address  myself 
to  what  has  been  stated  aa  far  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  family  housing  progam  is 
concerned. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Navy  be- 
cause that  Is  what  I  am  most  familiar  with, 
but  I  am  sure  what  I  say  pertains  to  the 
other  Services  as  well. 

My  concern  In  this  stems  from  the  re- 
tention  problem   which   we  discussed   pre- 
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viously.  ...  To  briefly  review  the  problems 
we  are  having  in  retention — as  far  as  the  en- 
listed men  go — 1  years  ago  we  were  retain- 
ing 24  percent  at  the  end  ol  their  first  en- 
Ustment.  Last  year  It  dropped  to  16  percent 
Now  it  Is  down  to  around  10  or  12  percent 

With  the  ofBcers,  it  Is  Just  as  bad.  With 
respect  to  pilots,  our  goal  Is  55  percent  re- 
tention at  the  end  of  their  mandatory  period 
of  service.  Instead  of  55  percent,  a  year  ago 
v.e  got  31  percent;  and  this  year  we  think  we 
are  going  to  get  26  percent. 

On  surface  officers,  our  goal  is  40  percent- 
and  we  are  getting  between  14  and  19  percent' 
On  submarine,  nuclear-trained  officers,  as 
you  know,  we  had  that  very  severe  problem  a 
year  ago  when  we  had  to  put  through  a 
bonus.  Whereas  4  years  ago  we  were  keeping 
75  percent  of  them,  now  we  are  keepiog  36 
percent. 

In  view  of  this  experience,  we  have  natur- 
ally spent  a  lot  of  time  attempting  to  de- 
termine what  causes  our  retention  dlfflicul- 
tles.  There  are  a  variety  of  factors.  I  won't 
suggest  to  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
everything  Is  going  to  be  perfect  If  we  get 
better  family  housing.  Unquestionably,  how- 
ever, housing  Is  one  of  the  three  princlal 
factors.  The  others  are  long  periods  of  sep- 
aration from  the  family;  and  overall  pay. 

Some  of  these  things  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about.  The  separation  from  the  family, 
In  these  periods  of  long  deployment.  Is  some- 
thing we  cannot  do  anything  about.  The 
overall  pay  is  a  factor  that  Is  beyond  Navy 
control.  That  has  such  long-range  conse- 
quences to  the  Federal  budget  that  It  is  on 
a  higher  level — not  only  with  the  DOD,  but 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  In  other 
areas. 

With  family  housing,  though,  we  can  really 
make  a  step  forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

T.MCOTT ) . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Sikes  amendment. 

The  amendments  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SntES)  has  offered  to- 
day, if  enacted  into  law,  will  represent 
an  important  step  forward  in  helping  to 
attract  and  retain  the  type  of  people  we 
need  to  have  in  the  military  service  of 
our  coimtry. 

We  need  to  attract  and  keep  in  our 
Armed  Forces  the  solid,  responsible, 
capable  people — the  family  men.  Yet 
Secretary  Chafee  and  others  have  testi- 
fied that  It  Is  Just  such  people  who  are 
leaving  the  services  in  droves.  I  know  this 
from  my  own  observations.  Why?  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  Is  the  type  and  quality 
of  housing  in  which  their  families  are 
forced  to  live.  This  housing  situation  has 
grown  considerably  worse  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  retention  problem  has 
grown  right  along  with  It. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces.  The 
report  by  the  President's  panel  stressed 
the  necessity  for  making  the  services 
more  attractive  to  junior  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  Yet  these  are  the  very  people 
who  receive  the  least  satisfactory  hous- 
ing imder  the  present  order  of  things. 
The  plight  of  the  "ineligible"  enlisted 
man  is  possibly  the  most  serious. 

I  serve  on  both  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  feel  that  military  per- 
sonnel endure  some  of  the  worst  housing 
conditions  of  any  group  of  people  in  the 
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United  States  today.  The  situation  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  made  reference,  in  which 
military  families  were  living  in  tents  to 
enable  them  to  Uve  together  is  but  one 
example.  In  my  own  district,  I  have  per- 
sonally observed  a  sailor  and  his  yoimg 
family  Uving  in  their  automobUe. 

Next  only  to  the  proper  education  of 
their  children,  servicemen's  families 
desire  adequate  housing.  Comfortable 
housing  is  essential  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  duties  as  well  as  morale. 

These  amendments  will  also,  I  believe, 
help  to  reverse  the  unfortunate  tendency 
toward  isolation  of  the  military,  which 
we  see  in  our  society  today. 

The  military  are  possibly  more  segre- 
gated and  ghettoized  than  any  other 
group  in  terms  of  their  housing.  I  think 
that  this  Is  an  unhealthy,  unsocial  situa- 
tion. I  think  we  should  encourage  mili- 
tary families  to  live  in  the  local  commu- 
nity so  that  they  keep  in  touch  with  their 
civilian  counterparts.  But  you  can  not  do 
this  If  you  can  not  rent  housing  In  the 
community.  And  you  can  not  compete  for 
scarce  housing  on  the  pay  of  a  military 
man,  particularly  If  you  are  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  low-rent  housing 
projects. 

At  present  he  is  not  eligible  for  mili- 
tary family  housing.  He  is  reassigned  too 
frequently  to  have  any  hope  of  benefit- 
ing from  HUD-supported  housing  even 
though  he  is  clearly  eligible  for  and  badly 
in  need  of  such  housing.  These  amend- 
ments would  help  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  urge  their  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chau-man,  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  have  been  deeply 
distressed  each  year  to  hear,  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings  on  military  con- 
struction requirements,  of  the  desperate 
and  worsening  phght  of  our  military 
members  in  seeking  to  obtain  housing 
for  their  families.  There  are  portions  of 
these  needs  that  can  and  are  being  met 
by  direct  military  construction,  but 
budget  constiaints  and  sound  national 
policy  dictate  that  we  must  rely  on  the 
civilian  economy  to  provide  the  great 
bulk  of  family  housing  for  military 
members  as  we  do  for  all  other  citizens 
of  this  great  Nation.  This  primary  reli- 
ance upon  the  civilian  economy  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  dependents  of  military 
members  is  a  sensible  and  prudent  pol- 
icy that  should  be  fostered  and  advanced 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  practical  to 
do  so. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  help  meet  this  objective  and 
will  serve  this  purpose.  They  will  make  it 
possible  for  our  servicemen  to  share  in 
the  specified  assistance  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  on  a  continuing  and 
practical  basis,  which  they  cannot  now 
do  because  of  their  frequent  changes  of 
duty  station  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  Their  stay  at  any  location  is 
simply  not  long  enough  to  await  and  ob- 
tain assignment  to  this  Government-as- 
sisted housing  in  competition  with  per- 
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manent  local  residents.  I  am  sure  it  was 
not,  and  is  not,  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  benefits  and  relief  afforded 
to  lower  income  families  by  these  HUD 
assistance  prograjns  be  imavailable  to 
families  of  our  servicemen  who  satisfy 
the  income  requirements  for  participa- 
tion in  such  programs.  Nevertheless, 
tills  is  happening  now  as  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  Government-directed  re- 
assignment of  duty  stations. 

The  proposed  amendments  will  correct 
this  unfortunate  situation  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  give  military  families 
such  preference  of  assignment  to  as- 
sisted housing  as  he  considers  appropri- 
ate to  assure  the  continuing  availability 
of  such  assisted  housing  units  to  military 
families  upon  transfer  of  military  occu- 
pants to  new  duty  stations. 

The  amendments  will  particularly  and 
especially  assist  enlisted  men  in  the  low- 
er pay  grades  with  families  who  are  least 
able  to  find  and  afford  housing  in  the 
private  economy.  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  spiraling  increases  in  construc- 
tion and  operating  costs  that  are  es- 
calating rents  to  levels  beyond  the  reach 
of  lower  Income  families.  This  situation 
is  intensified  by  the  great  housing  short- 
ages which  beset  our  metropolitan  cen- 
ters and  smaller  mban  communities. 
The  assistance  housing  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment are  expressly  designed  to  pro- 
duce housing  in  the  current  econonuc 
climate  for  lower  and  moderate  income 
families.  I  believe  it  can  safely  be  pro- 
jected that  these  HUD  assistance  hous- 
ing programs  will  produce  the  only  large 
quantities  of  new  low-rent  housing  in 
our  national  economy  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  It  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  great  significance  and  of  great 
importance  to  our  military  families  in 
the  lower  income  brackets  that  they 
share  effectively  in  these  programs. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
in  agreement  on  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  bill  imder  con- 
sideration, HJl.  19436.  I  most  earnestly 
and  sincerely  solicit  your  support  in  this 
endeavor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Sikes  amendment.  I 
think  this  is  critically  needed  in  the 
military  areas  with  the  curtailment  of 
military  constructed  housing.  Certainly, 
we  need  to  build  adequate  housing  for 
our  desperately  needy  military  families. 
I  think  this  is  a  great  program  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  , 
for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stiphens)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  Brown  of  Michigan 
substitute  amendment? 


If  not,  the  Chair  now  recognises  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rees>. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  Brown 
amendment.  Here  is  the  Stephens 
amendment  and  here  is  the  Brown  bill. 
The  difference  is  about  1  year  of  com- 
mittee work.  The  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  this  bill.  We  have  a  lot  of  new  con- 
cepts such  as  new  communities.  I  tliink 
it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  take  a  year  of 
the  committee  s  work  and  dump  It  on  the 
floor  as  proposed  in  the  Brown  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mi'.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Stephens  substitute  amend- 
ment only  emerged  this  morning,  so  how 
could  the  committee  have  spent  so  much 
time  on  it,  if  they  never  reported  it  as  a 
committee  substitute? 

Mr.  REES.  The  answer  is  that  the  Ste- 
phens substitute  is  basically  the  original 
committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 

WILLIAMS)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  today  Is  hous- 
ing, and  we  have  set  a  goal  for  ourselves 
for  a  certain  number  of  housing  starts 
annually  In  order  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
American  people,  and  we  have  just  got  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  failed 
dismally. 

The  present  bill  and  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute amendment  do  vei-y  little  to  cor- 
rect this  condition.  We  are  simply  piling 
program  on  program.  We  have  programs 
like  the  rent  supplement  program  where 
we  have  committed  money  for  40  years. 
We  have  section  236 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<^By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Williams.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  his  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  section  236, 
where  again  we  are  committing  money 
for  periods  of  30  years  or  longer.  The  very 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  appointed  three  panels  to 
report  back  on  how  to  solve  our  problem 
in  meeting  adequate  housing  shows  that 
the  present  bill  and  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute are  Inadequate. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Bro-wn)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Brown  of  Michigan 
substitute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodssk- 
LOT  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bkown  of 
Michigan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Ull- 

MAN). 
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Ar.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ba  :1c  the  balance  of  my  time. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
th ;  gentleman  from  Illinois    (Mr.  Aw- 

NI  NZIO ) . 

1  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Annunzio 
yi(  Ided  his  time  to  Mr.  Ashley.) 

'  [Tie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
th  (  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 
By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
RvAN.  Mr.  MiKVA.  and  Mr.  Pepper  yield- 
ed their  time  to  Mr.  Ashley.) 

'  rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
th  !  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 
:  At.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
ve:  y  significant  and  substantial  dlffer- 
en  !es  between  the  amendment  offered  by 
th  !  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste- 
PH  iNS  I  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
th(  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BR3WN).  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  because  it  con- 
tains no  authorizations  for  section  235 
ho  ising,  for  section  236  housing,  for  rent 
su]  iplements,  for  urban  renewal,  or  for 
ne  V  communities.  Time  does  not  permit 
me  to  express  my  views  on  the  impor- 
tai  ice  of  the  authority  for  these  programs 
thi.t  is  contained  in  the  Stephens  sub- 
sti  ute.  At  an  appropriate  time  I  would 
Ilk;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Br  3WN)  to  explain  how  it  can  be  that 
tit  e  I,  which  is  contained  in  the  Ste- 
ph  ;ns  substitute,  was  deleted  from  his. 
'  ?iUe  I  calls  for  the  development  of  a 
na  ;ional  urban  growth  policy  and  for  in- 
cr(  ased  assistance  to  the  new  community 
de  .felopment.  Both  of  these  parts  com- 
pr:  se  title  I.  One  of  the  subjects  to  which 
President — he  is  the  President  of  all 
us — but  his  President  in  particular  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  state  of  the  Un- 
message  earlier  this  year.  He  said  we 
a  national  urban  growth  policy.  He 
we  need  additional  assistance  for 
ofcimunity  development, 
l^or  2  years  the  committees  and  the 
subcommittees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
and  Currency  have  been  directing 
mselves  to  these  precise  areas.  This 
icrrbcent  development.  This  is  nothing 
has  emerged  in  the  last  3  days.  This 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  co- 
opferation  and  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
m(  nt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
m«nt. 

..et  the  gentleman  answer.  What  has 
ha  apened  to  the  promise  of  the  Presi- 
de It  made  in  January — and  his  position 
an  1  that  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
ei  opment  Department  today — what 
happened  to  title  I  that  they  were  so 
crested  in  that  they  helped  to  conceive 
to  perfect?  What  has  happened  that 
is  not  included  in  the  gentleman's 
anlendment? 

At.  brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
m£  n,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I 
mi  y  respond? 

;lr.  ASHLEY.  Please  do. 

VIr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  is  very 

ob  'ious  that  the  gentleman  missed  my 

rei  narks  earlier  when  I  said  that  much  of 

th  (  provision  for  the  new  communities 

a|s  added  and  really  the  gentleman  in 

well  deserves  an  awful  lot  of  credit 

a  lot  (3f  it  came  from  the  administra- 


aid 


en. 


May  I,  in  turn,  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  if  his  proposal  as  originally  in- 
troduced as  a  separate  bill  was  so  won- 
derful— how  come  you  have  conceded  and 
practically  decimated  its  real  provisions 
by  saying  that  you  would  support  the 
Stephens  proposal. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  those  provisions  had 
been  decimated  and  if  the  title  today  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  the  administration, 
then  why  does  it  not  have  the  adminis- 
tration's support?  Why  has  the  gentle- 
man deleted  it  from  his  title? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man knows  very  well  that  there  are  some 
irreconcilable  differences  between  his 
proposals  and  what  the  administration 
has  worked  on. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  has  the  adminis- 
tration been  working  on?  We  have  a 
presidential  commitment  and,  yet,  there 
has  been  no  message  from  the  White 
House  and  no  proposed  legislation,  and 
hence  the  development  of  title  I — not  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  but  by  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  basically  his 
proposal  was  an  attempt  to  somewhat 
anticipate  the  administration's  proposal. 
Would  the  gentleman  not  say  that  that 
is  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  this  has  been  going 
on  for  2  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  say  that  this  is  correct 
that  his  ad  hoc  committee  on  urban 
growth  is  still  holding  hearings  and  we 
have  to  get  further  information. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  We  have  been  for  2 
years.  So  that  we  can  come  up  with  a 
better  proposal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  and 
you  can  come  up  with  it  early  next 
spring,  hopefully. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  All  right,  early  next 
spring. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  this  issue  crystal  clear — the  Ste- 
phens substitute  is  a  good  substitute. 
Please  do  not  substitute  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute for  the  Stephens  substitute. 

Let  us  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO)  for  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  serves  on  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appropriating  for  HUD,  I 
must  object  to  the  method  in  which  we 
are  handling  today  this  very  serious  and 
complicated  bill  dealing  with  housing. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  months  and 
months  to  take  up  this  matter.  Now  this 
legislation,  which  is  characterized  as 
comprehensive  housing  legislation  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  is  being  rushed 
through  this  house,  and  we  are  being 
given  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  dis- 
cuss the  many  major  items  facing  us. 

If,  in  fact,  this  is  comprehensive  leg- 
islation, there  should  be  no  time  limita- 
tion, and  we  should  not  have  to  complete 


this  very  serious  debate  tonight.  We 
should  know  much  more  about  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Stephens  substitute 
and  the  Brown  substitute,  and  we  should 
take  our  time  and  be  deliberate  in  acting 
upon  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  add  my  endorsement  to  the 
observations  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  Those  of  you  who  were 
here  during  the  general  debate  will  recall 
that  I  made  the  observation  at  the  time 
that  the  conmiittee  itself  was  so  divided 
on  this  bill  that  at  the  last  minute  the 
committee  submitted  a  substitute  pre- 
pared by  a  very  few  members.  The  aver- 
age member  of  the  committee  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  any  voice  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Stephens  substi- 
tute. 

If  we  want  to  operate  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  let  us  adopt  the  Brown  amend- 
ment and  keep  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  business 
for  the  next  6  months,  and  then  let  us 
come  back  and  attempt  to  understand 
what  we  are  legislating  on.  At  least  we 
should  get  the  committee  together  on 
this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  have  already  to- 
gether m.ade  the  speech  I  plarmed  to 
make.  I  have  served  for  many  years  on 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  has  handled  the  funds 
for  this  department,  and  I  certainly  con- 
cur in  the  views  expressed  by  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  that  what  we  need  is 
some  real  organization  of  the  various 
programs  instead  of  a  continuous  su- 
perimposition  of  additional  program  on 
top  of  program.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
accomplish  it  at  5  minutes  after  6  on  an 
afternoon,  and  I  personally  object  to  this 
kind  of  procedure. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Collier 
and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Stephens  substitute  are  in 
the  committee  bill.  They  were  reported 
on  October  5  to  the  House,  and  they 
have  been  available  to  every  Member. 
There  are  no  surprises.  The  only  modi- 
fications would  cut  back  the  money  au- 
thorized. 

With  respect  to  what  has  been  done 
about  cutting  back,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  we  would  cut  back  $15  million  in 
section  235  of  title  II  and  $15  mUlion  in 
section  236  of  title  II  and  $40  miUion  in 
rent  supplements  under  that  same  title. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  we  would 
cut  out  $1,500,000,000  in  urban  renewal, 
$100  million  in  public  housing,  and  $230 
million  in  model  cities,  and  we  would 
knock  out  $500  million  in  water  and 
sewer  faculties.  That  is  in  1972,  not  1973, 
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and  not  1974.  I  urge  that  the  Brown 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  well  have  made  It  abundantly 
clear,  I  think,  that  this  is  no  time  to  be 
acting  upon  the  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  being  proposed  in 
either  the  committee  bill  or  in  the 
Stephens  substitute. 

Neither  the  Stephens  substitute  nor  the 
committee  bill  constitutes  one  piece  of 
legislation.  It  amounts  to  H.R.  16643, 
H.R.  16647,  H.R.  17845,  and  HJl.  13666, 
which  are  all  separate  bills  considered 
in  the  markup  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  were  com- 
bined into  this  so-called  comprehensive 
housing  and  urban  development  legis- 
lation. 

My  fellow  Members,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  tired,  dead  tired,  of  having  us 
sit  here  in  these  hallowed  halls  and  pass 
legislation  which  constitutes  promises  of 
betterment  and  ends  up  being  a  bunch 
of  programs  that  just  do  not  work,  and 
the  Congress  does  not  take  the  time  to 
review  and  to  determine  the  productive- 
ness of  those  programs  and  the  eflQciency 
of  their  administration. 

The  Congress  does  not  take  the  time 
to  review,  to  determine  the  productive- 
ness of  the  programs  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  administration  of  them.  Instead 
of  doing  that  the  Congress  in  another 
year  proposes  another  housing  bill,  and 
we  have  more  programs  and  more  layers 
of  administration  and  less  housing. 

I  would  digress  for  a  minute  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley)  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work.  I  served  on  his  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Urban  Growth,  and  know  much  is  be- 
ing learned  about  our  urban  problems, 
but  I  say  to  Members  of  this  House,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  that  will 
better  the  lot  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, be  it  in  housing  or  urban  develop- 
ment, if  we  continue  to  pass  programs 
that  have  irreconcilable  differences  with 
the  administration  that  is  required  to  im- 
plement and  administer  those  programs. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  the  gen- 
tleman's very  committee  has  under  In- 
vestigation now  complaints  about  two 
of  these  programs,  and  the  investigation 
is  not  completed? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right,  and  I  would 
wager— if  it  is  permissible  in  the  well- 
that  shortly.  If  this  bUl  is  reported  out 
and  passed,  whether  we  adopt  the  Brown 
substitute  or  not,  we  will  have  the  an- 
nouncement of  some  results  of  such  in- 
vestigation, and  it  is  ridiculous  for  the 
House  to  give  its  endorsement,  even  ad- 
mtional  approval,  to  these  programs  as 
though  the  cloud  over  them  did  not 
exist. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Barrett)  to  close  the  de- 
bate. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  who 
just  left  the  well  would  desire  to  stand 
still  in  the  well.  He  does  not  want  to 
progress.  If  he  were  telling  the  people 
that  truth  here  today,  he  would  say 
there  is  no  money  in  235  or  236.  and 
neither  is  there  any  money  for  the  sup- 
plemental programs,  nor  is  there  any 
money  available  for  the  public  hou.'^ing 
program.  He  knows  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity when  we  were  in  the  committee  and 
voted  out  this  bill.  It  was  voted  out  of 
our  subcommittee  unanimously  and  he 
was  on  the  subcommittee.  He  was  on 
the  Banking  and  CuiTency  Committee. 
In  the  full  committee  when  we  voted 
this  out,  the  vote  was  24  to  4.  The  gen- 
tleman found  fit  then  to  pass  it.  He  did 
not  vote  against  it.  Why  do  we  not  be 
honest?  Why  do  v.e  not  do  something 
for  the  people  of  our  Nation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment,  as  amended, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste- 
phens). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Beown  of  Michi- 
gan and  Mr.  Barrett. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
94.  noes  101. 

So  the  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
(Mr.  Natcher)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  19436)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy,  to  encourage  and  support 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of 
our  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis  upon 
new  community  and  inner  city  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  H.R.  19436. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRUDE  OIL  PRICE  INCREASE 

(Mr.  EOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  once  again  ap- 
peal for  the  consumers  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  against  the  recent  ex- 
horbitant  crude  oil  price  increa.'fe  of  25 
cents  a  barrel. 

This  price  hike,  comLig  on  top  of  a  15 
cents  a  barrel  price  rise  in  1969,  has 
zcx)med  the  cost  of  oil  by  40  cents  a  bar- 
rel, from  $2  95  to  $3.35  in  less  than  2 
years. 

As  one  of  the  New  Ei:igland  Members 
of  Congress  who  has  opposed  oil  import 
Quotas  since  they  were  fallaciously  im- 
posed in  1959  under  the  euphemism  of 
"national  security,"  I  urged  tliis  ad- 
ministration to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  recent  crude  oil  price  increase 
and  make  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the 
entire  oil  import  quota  system. 

In  my  statement  of  November  16. 
CoNasEssiONAL  RECORD,  page  37352.  I 
applauded  the  administration  for  order- 
ing an  investigation  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  I  warned,  how- 
ever, that  this  investigation  should  not 
be  perfunctory,  but  sweeping  enough  to 
produce  solid  recommendations  to  force 
down  the  cost  of  oil.  I  urge,  as  I  have 
done  for  the  last  decade,  that  oil  import 
quotas  be  liberaliz«i  to  force  down  the 
cost  of  oil  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  guidelines  for  the  current 
investigation  by  the  White  House  Office 
of  Emergency  I»reparedness  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  should  not 
be  diflScult  and  complicated.  I  recommend 
that  the  guidelines  be  drawn  from  the 
profound  and  revealing  commentaiT  in 
the  Washington  Post  today  by  the  emi- 
nent economic  coliunnist,  Bernard  D. 
No.ssiter,  entitled  "Looking  Into  the  Piice 
of  Oil." 

Mr.  Nossiter  said,  in  effect,  what  we 
in  New  England  have  been  saying  for 
years — that  if  the  Government  is  serious 
about  forcing  down  the  price  of  crude 
oil  it  can  do  so  by  cutting  through  its 
own  redtape  and  artificial  regulations 
that  have  been  a  barrier  to  the  free  im- 
portation of  oil  from  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Nossiter's 
article  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
LooKiNc  Into  the  Price  of  On. 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
There  is  something  Irresistibly  comic  about 
the  Nixon  administration's  new  Inquiry  Into 
Increased  oil  prices.  In  effect,  the  government 
is  solemnly  asking  itself  whether  curbs  on 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  have  something  to 
do  with  raising  its  price. 

To  motorists  who  have  Just  been  hit  vlth 
a  penny-a-gallon  mcrease  on  gasoline  the 
question  may  not  seem  so  funny.  But  at 
least  they  can  supply  the  answer  that  the 
White  House  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  its  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
are  now  professing  to  seek.  Car  owners  have 
learned  like  home  owners  who  heat  with  oil, 
that,  yes.  the  price  of  a  product  is  determined 
by  the  point  where  effectl\e  supply  meets 
eHectlve  demand. 

The  interesting  thing  about  oil  is  that 
effective  supply  is  cut  oflE  by  an  elaborate 
mechanism  run  by  the  government.  Thus, 
if  the  goverumenfs  inquiry  into  "the  reasons 
for  and  consequences  of  the  (oU  price)  in- 
crease" were  serioiis — and  knowledgeable  au- 
thorities within  the  bureaucracy  doubt  that 
it  Is — that  very  same  government  could  in- 
crease  the  supply  and  reduce  prices   by   a 
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iefr.  simple  strokes  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pen.  The 
ure  to  do  so  will.  It  Is  estimated,  leave 
ojisumers  with  an  Increase  In  their  energy 
s  of  about  91.5  billion, 
flere  Is  how  the  game  Is  played: 
Each    month,    the    Interior    Department's 
reau  of  Mines  "forecasts"  the  demand  for 
The  agency  estimates  how  much  oil  will 
consumed  at  the  prevailing  level  of  prices. 
To  make  sure  that  this  price  level  Is  main- 
ned,   regulatory    agencies   In   the   big   oil 
prancing    states — chiefly    Texas,    Louisiana 
Oklahoma — fix   the   amount   that  each 
can   produce.   The   regulatory   agencies 
derstand  the  first  lesson  In  economics  and 
make  sure  that  supply  is  tailored  to 
1 3F)ort  the  desired  price. 
Sack  In  the  depression  days,  when  this  ar- 
was    threatened    by    producers 
Ijom  circumstances  drove  to  free  enterprise, 
federal  government  conveniently  assured 
authority  of  the  state  agencies.  The  Con- 
Hot  Oil  Act   (named  not  for  a  recent 
governor  clo.se  to  the  Industry  but  for 
late  Texas  senator)    prohibited  the  ship- 
ment from  one  state  to  another  of  oU  pro- 
In  excess  of  the  state  limits, 
rhls  system  helped  Increase  the  price  of  oil 
wl[h   considerable   success   until    the    1950s. 
Imports  of  low-cost  oil  produced  by 
big  companies  In  Venezuela  and  Saudi 
Ai^bla  threatened  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
So  President  Elsenhower,  urged 
by  the  Johnson-Rayburn  Texas  leadership 
Congress,  impjosed  quotas  on  foreign  oil. 
proclaimed  an  absolute  limit  on  the  oil 
could  be  brought  In,  thereby  once  again 
reitralnlng  effective  supply. 

tn   recent   months   some  new  forces  have 
at  work  and  they  He  behind  the  com- 
bold  and  successful  bid  to  Jack  up 
another  25  cents  a  barrel. 
The  new  Libyan  government  has  cut  back 
pi^ductlon  In  its  fields,  chiefly  to  get  higher 
from    Its    American    concessionaires, 
have  broken  a  big  pipeline  in  Syria 
It  remains    unrepaired.   Thus,   to  meet 
's  demand  for  oil,  the  companies  have 
to  scramble  around  for  tankers  to  carry 
from  the  Middle  East  around  Africa.  Most 
ta^ikers  are  either  owned  by  or  under  long 
m   charter   to   the  big  concerns.   Perhaps 
10   per  cent  of   the   tonnage   is   avail- 
able at   any  one  time  for  "spot"  or  Imme- 
dikte  charter.  In  economic  parlance  this  Is 
"thin"    market    and    a   small   increase   in 

demand  shoots  up  prices. 
The  sharp  rise  in  "spot"  tanker  rates  has 
Its  effect  here.  Oil  imported  under  the 
on  "spot"  rather  than  long  term 
has  become  terribly  expensl%'e.  The 
of  production,  of  course,  hasn't  changed, 
the  price  of  transporting  the  cheap  oil 
The  government's  quotas  allow  daily 
of  about  1.3  million  barrels.  But 
temporary  rise  in  tanker  rates  has  left 
i  out  250.000  barrels  of  the  quota  unused, 
is  this  "shortage"  that  lifts  the  price. 
The  shortage  coxild  be  erased  In  a  few 
If  the  White  House  were  so  minded, 
is  plenty  of  oil  in  Canada  and  enough 
pipeline  capacity,  according  to  the  ex- 
,  to  bring  in  200,000  more  barrels  a  day. 
us,  the  President  could  raise  the  current 
on  Canadian  oil  to  fill  the  gap.  Indeed, 
could  go  even  further  and  suspend  the 
wihole  quota  program.  Some  experts  think 
that  a  strict  reading  of  the  law  would  re- 
q  aire  Mr.  Nixon  to  do  Just  that.  They  argue 
Congress  gave  the  President  authority 
fix  quotas  ostensibly  to  preserve  "national 
sicurity,"  that  he  has  determined  that  "na- 
t  onal  security"  Is  precisely  preserved  by  im- 
p  jrts  of  1.3  million  barrels;  that  imports  are 
li  ss  than  this  and  that,  therefore,  "national 
s  <;urlty"  can  be  restored  only  by  scrapping 
t  le  quotas  and  permitting  imports  to  rise 
bf  ck  nearer  to  the  "national  security"'  level. 
Apart  from  CansMllan  oil,  another  200.000 
ck  30  barrels  a  day  can  be  found  In  the  wells 
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producing  under  federal  lease  off  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  The  Interior  Department,  tradi- 
tionally a  close  ally  of  the  industry,  has  de- 
creed that  these  wells  must  produce  no  more 
than  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  regulatory  au- 
thorities allow.  But  the  Justice  Department 
has  ruled  that  this  Is  no  more  than  Interior's 
whim.  If  Mr.  Nixon  calls  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary on  th3  telephone,  supply  from  the  fed- 
eral offshore  wells  could  be  freed. 

If  the  quotas  were  Junked  or  suspended 
and  the  offshore  wells  emancipated  from  the 
government-imposed  limits.  It  is  likely  that 
not  only  would  the  25  cent  Increase  be  rolled 
bswk  but  the  price  of  oil  would  come  down 
even  further.  The  two  moves  would  add 
about  4  per  cent  to  the  oil  available  east  of 
the  Rockies — the  area  of  shortage^and  the 
added  supply  would  meet  demand.  Just  as 
the  textbooks  say,  at  a  lower  price. 

Indeed,  Just  these  steps  have  been  urged 
by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  in  a  let- 
ter to  Paul  McCracken,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Proxmlre  Is  head  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  whose  staff  presumably  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  first  lesson  In  ele- 
mentary economic  texts. 

There  is  still  one  more  simple  thing  Mr. 
Nixon  could  do.  The  law  permits  him  to  sus- 
pend the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  whenever  he 
thinks  it  Is  a  "burden"  on  commerce.  To  be 
sure,  experts  doubt  that  there  are  many  be- 
lievers in  free  enterprise  In  oil  left  in  Texas 
or  Louisiana.  Anyway,  their  oil  must  flow 
through  pipelines  controlled  by  the  big  con- 
cerns. Finally,  any  maverick  that  did  exceed 
the  state  production  limits  would  probably 
run  Into  hostile  court  orders  granted  to  the 
oil-conscious  governors  of  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana. 

But  susp>enslon  of  the  act  would  spotlight 
the  fact  that  the  states  are  holding  back 
nearly  one  million  barrels  dally  in  the  name 
of  conservation  but  in  fact  to  preserve  the 
price. 

Officials  close  to  the  new  administration 
inquiry  doubt  that  the  President  will  do  any 
of  these  things.  Oil  producers  have  built  up 
with  care  their  network  of  controls  to  fix 
prices  and  regard  the  removal  of  any  as  a 
threat  to  their  profits. 

The  Inquiry  Itself  Is  being  run  by  Elmer 
Bennett,  an  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  He  is  a 
former  under  secretary  of  Interior  from  the 
Elsenhower  regime  who  then  worked  for 
tightening  the  new  program  cutting  down 
Imports,  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  his 
current  inquiry  is  something  less  than  rigor- 
ous. He  has  not  sent  out  questionnaires  de- 
manding data  on  prices,  costs,  supply  and 
profits.  Instead  he  has  simply  sent  companies 
announcing  increases  a  mild  letter.  It  in- 
vites them  to  submit  "pertinent  Information 
on  gasoline  and  crude  markets,  any  other 
factors  which  led  to  your  pricing  decisions, 
and  any  analysis  you  care  to  provide  of  the 
relationship  to  accomplishing  the  national 
security  objectives  . . ." 

When  the  big  companies  get  around  to 
replying,  they  are  expected  to  say  that  high- 
er prices  are  a  good  thing  (like  oil  deple- 
tion allowances.  Import  quotas,  treating  for- 
eign royalties  as  taxes)  because  they  en- 
courage the  search  for  new  sources  of  supply, 
on  specialists  in  government  today  fall 
Into  two  classes.  The  optimists  think  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  White  House  has 
raised  a  question  will  persuade  the  powers 
in  the  Industry — notably  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey — to  beat  a  prudent  retreat 
and  withdraw  some  of  the  Increase.  The 
pessimists  think  that  nothing  like  this  will 
happen,  that  the  inquiry  will  perversely 
wind  up  exploiting  the  current  rise  in  "spot" 
tanker  rates  and  proclaim  that  cutting  ofl 
Imported  supplies  has  no  effect  on  domestic 
prices. 


TVA  POWER  CONSUMERS  HANG  ON 
WHILE  ADMINISTRATION  CON- 
TINUES ITS  NEGLECT 

<  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
announced  this  morning  that  it  will  not 
have  to  ask  for  another  power  rate  in- 
crease next  quarter  despite  a  continuing 
price  squeeze  in  the  purchase  of  coal. 

The  Authority  quarterly  reviews  its 
rate  structure  to  determine  whether 
rates,  based  on  the  cost  of  producing 
power,  should  be  raised,  lowered,  or  con- 
tinued. 

This  morning  the  TVA  announced  that 
despite  inflationary  coal  prices,  present 
rates,  which  were  increased  23  percent 
just  2  months  ago,  can  be  continued 
without  the  necessity  for  a  further  in- 
crease because  of  a  slight  break  the  Au- 
thority has  experienced  in  interest  rates. 
This  news,  while  it  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
relief,  is  not  really  good  news.  It  is  actu- 
ally rather  distressing  news  to  learn  that 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  price  of 
coal  even  though  it  has  become  some- 
what more  available.  The  TVA  says  now 
that  it  has  about  a  20-day  supply  on  hand 
whereas  2  months  ago  the  supply  was 
down  to  4  or  5  days  at  some  of  its  power- 
plants. 

The  administration  is  largely  to  blame 
for  the  continuation  of  the  price  escala- 
tion in  power  fuel.  Despite  the  evidence 
of  monopoly  in  this  field  as  documented 
in  the  Senate  and  in  House  hearings  re- 
cently held  by  Chairman  Joe  L.  Evins  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Justice  Department  has  given  no  in- 
dication that  it  intends  to  investigate 
this  matter,  let  alone  file  antimonopoly 
charges. 

This  should  come  as  no  surpise.  The 
one  Cabinet  member  who  has  been  motit 
active  and  effective  in  protecting  con- 
sumer interests  and  prosecuting  viola- 
tors of  consumer  rights  has  just  been 
fired.  Meanwhile  it  is  rumored  that  the 
oflacial  in  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  recommending 
antimonopoly  litigation  may  soon  be  out 
of  a  job  because  he  has  been  too  efBcient 
or  he  may  quit  because  his  superiors  re- 
fuse to  permit  prosecution. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
furthermore,  plainly  stated  their  posi- 
tion before  Chairman  Evins'  committee 
during  the  hearings.  That  position  was 
the  administration  is  content  to  let  the 
power  fuel  suppliers  extract  the  highest 
price  the  market  will  bear.  Since  there 
is  a  monopoly  in  power  fuel  the  pro- 
ducers pretty  well  control  the  market 
and  the  public  is  gouged. 

Fortunately,  the  season  to  date  lias 
been  mild  and  has  not  strained  TVA  or 
other  power  utility  production  capacity. 
But  the  cold  will  come.  Meanwhile,  the 
possibility  of  a  rail  strike  in  the  very  near 
future  threatens  to  wipe  out  coal  sup- 
plies on  hand  and  the  abUity  of  power 
producers  to  bring  fuel  to  their  plants 
later  this  month  when  the  winter's  cold 
can  be  expected  to  set  in. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
In  politics  as  in  life  to  safeguard  your 
friends  against  exploitation.  It  Is  not 
legitimate  to  permit  your  friends  to  ex- 
ploit others.  But  that  Is  liappenlng  to 
the  American  power  consumer  today  and, 
Judging  from  the  administration's  dis- 
dain for  any  positive  action  which  might 
bring  relief,  can  be  expected  to  continue 
in  the  future.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
the  administration  has  misjudged  the 
mood  or  the  concern  of  the  people  and 
probably  will  not  be  the  last. 


BLOCKBUSTING 


(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John  Al- 
tierl,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Georgetown  Law  Journal  and  an  out- 
standing student  at  the  law  school,  is  the 
author  of  a  note  on  the  unscrupulous 
practice  of  "Blockbusting." 

This  practice  consists  of  selling  homes 
to  Negroes  at  inflated  price  after  having 
conducted  scare  and  race  hate  campaigns 
among  white  residents  who  sell  their 
homes  at  depressed  prices.  In  many  cases 
the  homes  sold  to  Negroes  cost  so  much 
that  single  family  homes  must  be  turned 
into  multifamily  dwellings. 

The  article  points  out  that  tlie  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  under  section  3604 
(e)  enables  the  Justice  Department,  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  to  take  ac- 
tion against  this  practice.  Local  govern- 
ments have  also  taken  action  aimed  at 
taking  away  the  licenses  of  unscrupulous 
real  estate  brokers  who  engage  in  this 
practice. 

At  this  time  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  today.  It  is  a  helpful  article  and 
I  predict  an  outstanding  future  for  Mr. 
Altieri. 

The  article  follows: 

Blockbusting 

Blockbusting  Is  the  practice  of  inducing 
white  homeowners  to  sell  their  homes  by 
instilling  in  them  the  fear  of  a  complete 
racial  turnover  in  their  neighborhood'  Nu- 
merous private  and  governmental  assaults  on 
blockbusting  practices  have  been  initiated, 
with  limited  success.  This  Note  will  outline 
the  blockbuster's  methods  and  examine  the 
various  remedies  available  to  his  victims, 
both  black  and  white,  vplth  particular  focus 
on  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.-' 
Suggested  approaches  toward  eliminating 
this  pattern  of  exploitation  will  be  advanced. 

In  the  classic  blockbusting  pattern,  homes 
are  purchtised  at  panic  depressed  prices  by 
the  speculator  and  resold  at  inflated  rates 
to  Negroes  who  have  limited  access  to  the 
Housing  market.^  Both  white  seller  and  black 
purchaser  lose  in  the  exchange:  the  former 
by  selling  in  an  artificially  unfavorable  mar- 
ket, the  latter  by  paying  an  exorbitant  sum 
for  the  "privilege"  of  unconsciously  abetting 
segregation  In  housing.  In  addition,  block- 
busting results  m  social  harm  through  the 
fears  engendered  In  white  homeowners  and 
the  Negroes'  resentment  ol  the  whlt«  exodus 
which  follows  the  arrival  of  blacks  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  blockbuster  utilizes  tech- 
niques of  direct  personal  contact  with  the 
white  homeowner.  By  means  of  telephone  and 
door-to-door   solicitation,   he    forecasts    an 
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influx  of  blacks  and  a  resulting  deterioration 
of  Echoola  and  Increase  in  crime.*  Many  home- 
owners may  initiaUy  resist  these  scare  tactics, 
but  the  appearance  of  large  "for  sale"  and 
"sold"  signs  and  large  numbers  of  prospec- 
tive Negro  purchasers  often  confirms  their 
latent  lears;  such  signs  and  reports  of  sale 
to  Negro  buyers  may  be  fabricated  or  exag- 
gerated by  the  blockbuster.^  Further  pres- 
sure may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  advice 
that  property  values  are  dropping  rapidly 
and  that  every  day's  delay  Is  costly.  The 
speculator  then  offers  quick  cash  to  clinch 
the  deal."  When  this  scenario  Is  repeated  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  induce  a  neigh- 
borhoodwide  panic,  an  all  white  or  lightly 
integrated  area  rapidly  becomes  all  black  or 
even  ghettolzed. 

The  modern  blockbuster  has  apparently 
refined  these  traditional  techniques.'  Pos- 
sibly influenced  by  high  Interest  rates,  he 
does  not  specialize  in  purchasing  homes  for 
resale  at  great  price  differentials."  Instead, 
he  serves  as  an  agent  in  panic  sales  from 
white  owners  to  black  buyers  and  profits 
from  the  numerous  commissions  attendant 
to  transforming  a  neighborhood."  In  lieu  of 
blunt  statements  that  Negroes  are  "taking 
over  the  uelghljorhood, "  he  makes  subtle  ref- 
erences to  changing  neighborhoods,  to  the 
expansion  of  neighboring  ghettoes,  to  his 
personal  fear  of  crime  in  the  area,  and  to 
the  Increasing  difficulty  of  finding  purchas- 
ers for  homes  In  the  neighborhood.'"  Mass 
solicitation  of  sellers  through  mall  and  per- 
sonal contact  remains  part  of  this  brand  of 
panic  peddling." 

.NON-FEDERAL    ATTEMPTS  TO    CrRTAIL 
BLOCKBTTBTING 

Neighborhood  associations  have  been 
formed  to  resist  the  assaults  of  these  panic 
peddlers.'"  They  encourage  neighborhood 
stabilization  and  can  be  particularly  effec- 
tive when  they  have  black  members  who 
can  urge  potential  Negro  purchasers  not  to 
upset  the  racial  balance.-'  These  organiza- 
tions are  limited,  however,  to  an  educational 
and  persuasive  function;  they  cannot  com- 
pel the  cooperation  of  realtors,  nor  can  they 
effectively  control  their  own  members." 

Since  membership  in  real  estate  associa- 
tions is  not  a  prerequisite  to  a  real  estate 
brokers  business,  attempts  at  self -policy  by 
the  real  estate  Industry  have  been  clearly 
ineffective.  Furthermore,  association  sanc- 
tions are  not  even  an  effective  deterrent  to 
members.'^  The  continued  prevalence  of 
blockbtistlng  activity  indicates  that  mast 
ethical  proscriptions  have  been  ignored  by 
unscrupulous  practitioners.  The  remainder 
of  the  Industry,  unable  to  effectively  sanc- 
tion the  wrongdoers,  has  been  content  to 
point  to  pious  policy  statements  as  evidence 
of  their  goodwill." 

State  and  local  governments  have  attacked 
blockbusting  by  enacting  both  criminal  and 
noncriminal  regulations  in  varying  degrees 
of  scope  and  specificity.'"  Some  localities  have 
forbidden  only  those  nUsrepresentatlons 
fraudulently  made  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
ducing sales  or  obtaining  listings.'*  Others 
have  .specified  those  representations  which 
constitute  blockbusting.  These  Include  ref- 
erences to  (1)  the  decline  in  property  values; 
(2)  the  changing  racial,  religious,  or  etbmc 
composition  of  a  neighborhood;  (3)  an  in- 
crease m  criminal  activity;  and  (4)  the 
decline  in  the  quality  of  education.''-'  Local 
ordinances  have  been  passed  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  blockbuster's  major  weapons  by  reg- 
tilating  the  size  and  location  of  "for  sale" 
signs  so  as  to  limit  their  capacity  to  Induce 
panic.-''  "Sold"  signs  have  also  been  made  un- 
lawful in  certain  areas,-'  presumably  since 
the  danger  of  the  damage  which  they  may 
cause  far  outweighs  their  advertising  worth 
to  the  real  estate  agency  displaying  them.^ 
Finally,  some  municipalities  have  prohibited 
door-to-door  solicitation  except  by  real  estate 
agents   who  have   been   granted    a  permit.*^ 


State  licensing  agencies  also  have  been  em- 
powered to  issue  regulations  and  to  sanction 
violations  by  suspension  or  revocation  of  li- 
censes." Spe:ulators  acting  for  themselves, 
however,  may  not  need  to  be  licensed,  and 
thus  may  escape  the  effect  of  such  regula- 
tions,-''' The  effectiveness  of  licensing  com- 
missions is  questionable,  since  at  least  a 
number  of  them  are  staffed  by  members  of 
the  real  estate  industry  who  may  tend  to  be 
overly  sympathetic  toward  their  colleagues.-" 
Agencies  with  personnel  who  are  Independ- 
ent of  the  real  estate  Industry  are  belter 
suited  for  such  supervision,  but  even  they 
have  been  ineffective,  largely  because  the  ad- 
ministrative process  is  cumbersome  and  re- 
quires initiation  by  the  homeowner  who  has 
little  to  gain  from  a  license  suspension.' 
Having  either  successfully  resisted,  or  fallen 
victim  to,  a  blockbusting  effort,  a  homeowner 
has  scant  motivation  to  piu^ue  a  complaint 
through  the  bureaucratic  process. 

A  nximber  of  state  and  local  governments 
have  authorized  human  relations  commis- 
sions to  investigate  blockbustmg  com- 
plaints,--' but  several  common  weaknesses 
hamper  their  effectiveness:  (1)  their  proce- 
dures are  fraught  with  delays,  a  crucial  short- 
coming since  they  possess  no  restraining 
powers:  (2)  many  commissions  cannot  lultl- 
at«  their  own  Investigations,  but  act  only 
on  citizen  complaints;  (3)  remedial  relief  is 
limited  to  conciliation  of  complaints,  since 
these  bodies  have  no  enforcement  powers; 
(4)  citizens,  particularly  minority  group 
members,  have  hesitated  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  rights  commissions  because  they 
have  little  confidence  In  their  effectiveness.  ■ 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  direct 
prohibition  by  criminal  sanction.""  While  the 
deterrent  effect  of  these  prohibitions  may  be 
significant,  few  cases  of  succesful  prosecu- 
tion under  these  statutes  or  ordinances  have 
been  reported.'"  This  Is  probably  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  requisite  criminal  intent,  and  the 
recognized  hesitation  of  local  prosecutor.s  to 
prosecute  white  collar  criminals.*' 

FEOERAL   REGULATION 

In  Jones  V.  Alfred  H.  Mayer,  Co.,'  ihe 
Supreme  Court  set  the  cornerstone  for  fed- 
eral regulation  of  blockbusting,  although  the 
case  primarily  involved  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  strictly  private  discrimina- 
tion m  housing."  Basing  its  decision  on  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  which  gives  Congress 
I  lie  pov.er  to  legislate  to  end  slavery,'  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  which  provides 
that  N-^groes  should  have  the  same  rights 
a.s  white.s  to  buy,  lease  and  sell  real  properly 
a:id  thu.s  prohibits  refu.sal  to  sell  to  Ne- 
groes," tl^e  Court  In  Jonei  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer, 
Co.  held  that  housing  discrimination  Is  a 
badge  of  slavery  and  therefore  upheld  the 
prohibition  of  such  a  practice.''  Encouraged 
by  this  approval  of  congressional  regulation 
of  private  discriniiiuitory  activity,  a  group  of 
Negro  plaintiffs  brought  the  first  federal 
antlblockbustlng  suit.  Contract  Buyers 
League  v.  F  &  F  Investment,'^  under  the 
same  1866  Act.  They  alleged  that  a  block- 
busting speculator  had  violated  the  Act  by 
charging  them  higher  prices  than  he  would 
have  charged  whites  In  a  normal  market," 
this  price  was  seen  as  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  blockbuster  who  had  exploited  the 
system  of  de  facto  segregation  which  he  and 
other  realtors  had  helped  to  create.  The 
court  held  that  this  price  discrimination  de- 
prived the  Negroes  of  the  same  rights  as 
whites  to  buy  real  estate  and  that  damages 
In  the  amount  of  the  price  differential  could 
be  awarded. <° 

Although  a  significant  advance,  relief  un- 
der the  1866  Act  is  insufficient  for  several 
reasons.  In  practice,  due  to  the  court's  focus 
on  price  differentials  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  It  operates  only  to  relieve  Negro  victims 
of  a  successful  blockbusting  scheme  rather 
than  to  prevent  the  evil  in  Its  Incipiency. 
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W  lite  homeowners,  who  are  also  victims  of 
bli  ickbusting,**  enjoy  no  relief  under  the 
18^6  Act."  Modem  blockbusting  also  need 
always  Involve  price  discrimination.*- 
blockbuster  may  sell  at  a  nondlscrlml- 
af cry  price  and  profit  only  from  his  com- 
ision.'*  More  significantly,  the  social  and 
irect  economic  harm  to  Negroes  is  not 
Ited  to,  or  calculable  in.  price  dlflferen- 
It  has  been  established  that  segre- 
ed  housing  results  in  many  disadvantages 
Negri  residents.  Governmental  services  in 
bl4ck  neighborhoods  are  often  inferior,  po- 
and  fire  protection  are  inadequate,  de 
to  segregated  schools  provide  inferior 
icational  opportunity,  and  sanitation 
.■ices  are  often  neglected  which  In  turn 
cause  disinterest  in  neighborhood  maiii- 
lance."-"  Ck)od  neighborhoods  are  maln- 
by  informal  community  understand- 
and  social  controls.  Since  blockbusting 
es  rapid  transition  and  the  newcomers 
not  an  organized  group,  deterioration 
occur  before  community  concern  can 
lop  and  create  effective  social  control."' 
e  most  signiflcaat  attack  on  block- 
;tlng  thus  far  Is  section  3604(e)  of  the 
r  Housing  Act  of  1968,  which  enables 
ofcieowners,  both  white  and  Negro,  to  stop 
blc  ckbusting  in  its  Inciplency.''  Under  sec- 
tioi  3604(e)  it  is  unlawful:  "For  profit,  to 
inquce  or  attempt  to  induce  any  person  to 
or  rent  any  dwelling  by  representations 
^rding  the  entry  or  prospective  entry 
the  neighborhood  of  a  f>erson  or  per- 
s  of  a  particular  race,  color,  religion,  or 
ional  origin."  •■•  The  forbidden  represen- 
ons  do  not  have  to  be  false  to  be  action- 
'  nor  do  they  have  to  be  limited  to 
t  references  to  Negroes.  Indirect  refer- 
;  to  a  "changing  neighborhood,"  to  un- 
,  and  to  fear  of  a  rising  crime  rate 
hate  also  been  found  to  violate  the  Act.^' 
Ifnder  section  3604  le),  three  avenues  are 
ided  for  relieving  violations:  (1)  con- 
tioii  through  the  Department  of  Housing 
Urban  Development;  ''  (2)  private  suits 
brttiight  by  aggrieved  Individuals;  "^  and,  (3i 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department.' 
eilectiveuess  of  this  three-pronged  at- 
is  hampered  by  the  less  than  ideal  en- 
forfcement  machinery  of  the  Act.  The  blocK- 
:  ting  prohibition  was  added  as  a  floor 
ndment  to  the  Fair  Housing  A-t  of  1968. 
antidiscrimination  law;  "  as  a  result,  the 
e  application  administititlon  and  en- 
;ement  provisions  designed  solely  for  pro- 
against  discrimination  In  housing 
ap^ly  to  the  entire  act.  This  raises  difficulties 
he  Interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the 
Ific  blockbusting  prohibition,  since  the 
Ives,  methods,  and  identity  of  the  block- 
er differ  from  those  of  the  discriminator, 
example,  single  family  dwellings  without 
financing,  when  sold  or  rented  by  an 
er,  are  generally  exempted  from  the  cov- 
of  the  Act.'^  This  exemption,  obviously 
tailored  to  the  antidiscrimination  provisions, 
a  problem  where  the  blockbuster 
as  a  speculator  rather  than  as  an  agent, 
this  situation  the  dwelling  Is  sold  by  the 
cr  to  the  speculator-dealer,  arguably 
;gering  the  exemption.*"  Yet.  It  Is  precisely 
single  family  dwelling  owner  whom  the 
blcfckbustlng  provision  seeks  to  protect."  The 
coijrt  In  United  States  r.  Mintzes"  resolved 
question  by  holding  that  the  exemption 
,-oiild  not  apply,  since  the  homes  were  not 
sold  or  rented  until  aifter  the  dealer 
violated  the  act  by  attempting  to  induce 
sale."  Further  complications  have  grown 
frcfcn  a  legislative  compromise  which  resulted 
the  deletion  of  the  enforcement  powers 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
1  opment  [HUD] .«"  an  analysis  of  the  mech- 
sm  of  the  blockbusting  provisions  will 
demonstrate  that  this  has  had  a  far  more 
de:  eterlous  effect  upon  the  blockbusting  sec- 
c  n  than  up>on  the  antidiscrimination  pro- 
is  Ions, 
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As  one  alternative,  an  Aggrieved  Individual 
may  file  a  complaint  with  HUD.  Under  the 
Act.  HUD  is  empowered  to  hear  arguments  by 
both  parties  and  to  attempt  to  educate  them 
and  conciliate  their  dispute."  This  procedure 
is  unlikely  to  result  In  adequate  relief  for  the 
block-busting  victim,  since  HUD  Is  given 
no  enforcement  power  under  the  Act."  be- 
ing limited  to  seeking  voluntary  compliance. 
While  noncoercive  persuasion  may  be  elTec- 
tive  in  discrimination  cases,  it  Is  unlikely  to 
halt  blockbusting.'''  It  is  improbable  that 
one  who  knowingly  violates  the  law  for 
profit  will  be  dissuaded  by  morallzations  un- 
accompanied by  the  threat  of  economic  or 
criminal  sanction. 

An  Individual  who  files  a  formal  block- 
busting complaint  with  HUD  may  later  file 
suit  under  section  3610(d)  U  HUD  cannot 
obtain  relief  for  him."  However,  the  Indi- 
vidual who  has  b^iassed  HUD  and  has  filed 
suit  directly  under  section  3612  may  have 
distinct  procedural  and  substantive  advan- 
tages. One  who  complains  to  HUD  and  files  a 
suit  under  section  3610(d)  faces  at  least  a 
30-day  statutory  delay.*  This  time  period 
may  be  crucial  since  HUD's  power  to  is- 
sue temporary  restraining  orders  also  was 
withdrawn  from  the  bill  in  the  legislative 
compromise;*'  this  hiatus  allows  a  block- 
buster to  wreck  havoc  for  thirty  days.  The 
provisions  under  section  3612  for  expedi- 
tion of  proceedings,  appointment  of  counsel, 
and  granting  of  fees  and  costs  do  not  apply 
to  suits  brought  following  complaints  to 
HUD  under  section  3610." 

Tliere  is  a  further  discrepancy  between 
the  relief  which  can  be  obtained  by  first  In- 
voking HUD  procedures  and  that  which  is 
available  by  individual  suit  alone.  Under  sec- 
tion 3612(c),  a  court  may  grant  "any  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction,  temporary 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  and  .  .  . 
actual  damages  and  not  more  than  tl.OOO 
punitive  damages  .  .  .  ."  •  Under  section 
3610(d)  a  court  can  only  "enjoin  the  re- 
spondent from  engaging  in  such  practices  or 
order  such  affirmative  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate." ••  Unless  "appropriate  affirmative 
action"  is  given  a  broad  Interpretation.'"  the 
relief  available  to  an  individual  who  does  not 
first  complain  to  HUD  is  clearly  greater.  A 
further  disadvantage  of  filing  a  complaint 
with  HUD  Is  that,  once  such  complaint  Is 
filed,  the  federal  courts  cannot  bear  a  sub- 
sequent suit  if  there  Is  a  substantially  eqtiiv- 
alent  state  remedy  available.'^  The  same 
limitation  does  not  apply  bo  suits  brought  by 
an  individual  who  has  not  first  complained 
to  HUD  or  to  suits  brought  by  the  Justice 
Department."  The  inefficacy  of  oonclUatlon, 
the  delay  in  reaching  the  courts,  the  unavail- 
ability of  preliminary  restraint,  the  lesser 
relief  available  under  sect! an  3610(d),  and 
the  possibility  of  being  barred  from  the  fed- 
eral courts  all  militate  against  filing  a  com- 
plaint with  HUD. 

Although  it  may  provide  a  more  effective 
remedy,  suit  under  section  3612  by  an  In- 
dividual who  bypasses  HUD  is  far  from  Ideal. 
Such  an  Individual  plaintiff  is  still  faced 
with  the  expenses  ot  protracted  litigation. 
Although  the  Act  provides  that  a  court 
may  appoint  attornej's  for  financially  dis- 
tressed plaintiffs,  and  may  allow  recovery  of 
attorney's  fees  by  prevailing  plaintiffs  where 
Justice  requires,  application  of  these  pro- 
visions is  left  to  the  court's  diflcretlon.'" 
Since  Indigency  is  apparently  the  standard 
used  to  determine  need  for  :uch  assistance,'* 
and  since  blockbusting  complainants  are 
either  potential  or  present  homeowners, 
plaintiffs  who  are  financially  able  enough 
to  enjoy  such  status  are  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  invoke  this  provision. 

Specific  monetary  damages  have  not  been 
awarded  in  the  case  of  the  blockbuster  who 
has  been  apprehended  before  he  has  made 
a  sale.''  and  individual  plaintiffs  are  un- 
likely to  m«Lke  a  significant  recovery  even  If 
their   house    has   been    sold    by    the   block- 


buster.'* While  an  Individual  should  be  able 
to  recover  damages  if  an  unfair  selling  price 
resulted  from  violation  of  the  Act,'"  because 
of  the  unique  character  of  real  estate,  one 
cannot  easily  prove  that  the  frir  market 
value  of  the  sold  property  is  different  from 
the  price  paid  In  the  transaction."  Unable  to 
determine  the  proper  quantum,  courts  may 
b?  hesitant  In  granting  recovery.  There  may 
b€  some  chance  for  recovery  if  the  panic 
peddler  has  speculated  and  has  promptly  re- 
sold at  a  great  price  differential. •»  Even  so, 
th'  problem  arises  of  determining  how  the 
unjust  profit  should  be  divided  between  the 
Negro  buyer  and  the  white  seller."" 

The  difficulty  in  calculating  actual  dam- 
ages could  be  ameliorated  by  a  strong  puni- 
tive damage  provision.  Under  section  3612 
(C),  however,  punitive  damages  are  limited 
to  $1,000.-'  Such  an  amount  may  be  signifi- 
cant in  the  case  of  the  discriminator  who 
seeks  no  profit,  but  it  will  not  suffice  to 
deter  a  blockbuster  or  compensate  an  in- 
jured homeowner.  The  blockbuster  is  likely 
to  view  thLs  amount  as  a  small  overhead  ex- 
pense in  a  highly  profitable  financial  en- 
deavor. Since  damage  awards  inadequately 
prevent  the  social  harm  precipitated  by 
blockbusting,  and  since  courts  will  tend  to 
be  catitioxis  in  awarding  damages,  effective 
injunctive  relief  is  essential.  Such  relief  is 
Immediate  and  can  halt  the  blockbuster  be- 
fore he  does  his  damage.  An  injunction 
against  him  can  apply  to  his  blockbusting 
activity  geneially;  it  Is  not  limited  to  the 
plaintiff's  neighborhood. "=  This  serves  to  pro- 
tect those  potential  victims,  both  black  and 
white,  who  have  not  yet  come  Into  contact 
with  the  blockbuster.  Although  such  broad 
injunctive  relief  is  presently  available  to  in- 
dividuals,^' It  has  not  proven  effective.  As  a 
practical  matter,  private  parties  will  have 
neither  the  Interest  nor  the  resources  to 
properly  oversee  compliance  with  such  an 
injunction.'^ 

In  addition  to  the  procedures  by  HUD 
and  Individual  suits  under  section  3613,  the 
Attorney  General  may  seek  an  Injimction 
against  blockbusting  practices.'^  'The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  far  greater  resources 
than  Individual  litigants  to  oversee  com- 
pliance with  injunctive  relief.  Unlike  the 
Individual  homeowner  who  will  probably  lose 
Interest  after  the  blockbuster  has  left  his 
neighborhood,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
a  continuing  responsibility  to  the  general 
public  to  continue  supervision  of  block- 
busters' activities.  In  view  of  the  superior 
enforcement  resotirces  of  this  branch  against 
the  inhibiting  cost  of  private  litigation, 
blockbusting  victims  should  be  encouraged 
to  refer  their  complaints  to  the  Attorney 
General.  There  are  two  considerations  which 
limit  the  Attorney  General's  entry  Into  such 
suits.  One  lies  In  a  statutory  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  have  "reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  Is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any 
of  the  rights  granted  by  this  subchapter  and 
I  that  I  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of  general 
public  Importance.  .  .  ."""  The  showtog  of  a 
"pattern  or  practice"  is  required  to  eliminate 
Isolated  or  accidental  occurrences  from  the 
Department's  Jurisdiction.*"  Courts  have  not 
established  a  minimum  number  of  incidents 
necessary  to  establish  a  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice."" but  have  left  the  decision  instead 
to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  Judge.  For 
blockbusting  to  be  profitable,  however,  nu- 
merovis  sales  and  repeated  representations  to 
Individual  homeowners  will  likely  be 
needed."  Since  such  a  method  of  operaUon 
can  hardly  be  considered  Isolated  or  acci- 
dental, the  "pattern  or  practice"  require- 
ment does  not  Impose  a  significant  limitation 
upon  the  Attorney  General's  authority  to 
intervene.  A  more  significant  consideration 
Is  the  practical  llmUatlon  of  manpower,  since 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  a  limited  staff." 
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CONSTrrUTIONAUTT     or    THE     FEDERAL     BLOCK- 
BUSTING   LAW 

Congressional  authority  for  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968"  which  incorporates  the 
blockbusting  provision,"  has  been  sustained 
under  the  thirteenth  amendment.™  When  ap- 
plied specifically  to  the  blockbusting  pro- 
vision, however,  this  Jurisdictional  approach 
becomes  much   more  difficult  to   articulate. 

Aside  from  Its  clear  prohibition  of  slavery, 
the  thirteenth  amendment  has  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  Congress  can  legislate 
to  prevent  the  "badges  and  Incidents''  of 
slavery."  The  opinion  in  Jones  v.  Alfred  H. 
Mayer,  Co.,  dictated  that  housing  discrimi- 
nation in  the  form  of  a  refusal  to  sell  to  a 
Negro  is  clearly  a  badge  of  slavery.*  The 
difficulty  Is  that  the  Jones  Court  Indicated 
that  application  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1968  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment  in  some  cases.'*  For  example,  the 
proscription  by  the  Act  of  religious  and 
national  discrimination  rests  more  logically 
on  the  commerce  clause  or  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  The  problem  of  blockbusting, 
however,  was  specifically  excluded  from  the 
court's  inquiry.-"  Lower  courts  have  thus 
been  left  with  the  task  of  isolating  the 
badges  and  Incidents  of  slavery  in  block- 
busting cases. 

When  an  action  is  brought  by  Negroes  to 
recover  for  discriminatory  prices  charged  by 
a  blockbuster,  there  is  no  problem  in  bring- 
ing such  an  action  within  the  purview  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment.""  It  is  more  difficult, 
however,  to  identify  the  relics  of  slavery  when 
a  white  plaintiff  seeks  to  enjoin  blockbusting 
representations.  The  difficulty  becomes  acute 
when  the  blockbuster  acts  as  an  agent  and 
does  not  seek  to  charge  potential  Negro  pur- 
chasers exorbitant  prices.  Faced  with  such  a 
situation,  the  court  In  Brovm  v.  State  Real- 
ty -  did  not  examine  the  application  of  the 
Act  to  the  facts  of  the  case  but  rather  focused 
upon  the  legislative  policy  behind  passage  of 
the  Act:  "to  provide  fair  housing  within  con- 
stitutional limitations."""  The  court  stated 
that  the  enabling  clause  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  Justifies  congressional  attempts 
to  achieve  this  goal.""  The  burden  was  then 
placed  on  those  challenging  the  law  to 
show  that  the  blockbusting  statute  was 
not  a  rational  means  of  effecting  this 
national  poUcy.'"^  Determining  that  block- 
busting constituted  a  "fundamental  element 
in  the  perpetuation  of  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods [andj  racial  ghettoes "  the  court 

found  Its  prohibition   a   rational  means   of 
providing  fair  housing."" 

This  finding  was  adopted  without  heslsta- 
tlon  in  United  States  v.  Minti.es  despite  the 
fact  that  no  Negroes  were  involved  in  that 
case.""  A  real  estate  agent  had  attempted  to 
frighten  white  families  into  signing  a  listing 
contract  authorizing  the  agent  to  sell  at  a 
specific  price.  The  realtor  had  then  presented 
a  contract  of  sale,  not  with  Negro  families, 
but  rather  with  a  corporate  developer  who 
wished  to  purchase  the  assembled  properties 
In  order  to  construct  an  apartment  bulld- 
Ing.m  xhe  court  did  not  elaborate  on  how 
these  practices  perpetuate  segregated  neigh- 
borhoods or  deprive  Negroes  of  fair  housing. 
It  logically  might  have  reasoned  that  in- 
creased racial  tensions  and  hostility  caused 
by  panic  peddling  "»  would  result  In  further 
disadvantage  and  discrimination  against 
Negro  community.  Such  a  rationale  is  ne-ded 
if  one  Is  to  argue  that  the  activity  forbidden 
in  this  particular  case  operates  against  the 
policy  aims  of  the  thirteenth  amendment.  In 
choosing  to  :jursue  this  complex,  and  not 
lully  articulated,  line  of  reasoning  to  posit 
K  ^"^^  blockbusting  regulations  on  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  the  courts  have  re- 
jected the  Intent  of  Congress  to  rely  on  the 
commerce  clause."" 

Under  the  commerce  clause.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  legislate  to  prevent  both  na- 
tlonal   and  local  obstructions   to  Interstate 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


commerce."*  In  hearings  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Pair  Housing  Act,  evidence  was  offered 
to  demonstrate  that  the  housing  industry 
was  Involved  In  and  had  an  effect  upon  inter- 
state commerce.""  The  two  cases  which  have 
arisen  to  date  under  section  3604(e),  how- 
ever, have  rejected  the  conunerce  clause 
argument.  In  Brown  v.  State  Realty,  the 
court  found  no  evidence  "that  the  activities 
proscribed  herein  |  blockbusting]  are  In  In- 
terstate commerce." ""  Such  a  finding  is  not 
necessary,  since  the  illegal  act  or  activity 
need  not  be  per  se  interstate  commerce.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  recognized  that 
it  Is  only  necessary  to  show  that  the  regu- 
lated business  is  involved  in,  or  has  an  im- 
pact upon,  interstate  commerce.'"  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  area  of  discrimination  In 
public  accommodations  where  the  question 
has  not  been  whether  a  given  refusal  of 
service  involved  interstate  conmaerce  but 
whether  the  regulated  business  involved  or 
affected  Interstate  commerce.  '-  In  United 
States  V.  Mintzes,  however,  the  court  re- 
fused, under  the  facts  of  that  case,  to  sustain 
the  constitutionality  of  the  blockbusting 
provision  on  the  basis  of  the  commerce 
clause.'"  Since  no  houses  had  actually  been 
sold,"*  no  impact  could  be  shown.  If  the 
court  Insists  upon  a  showing  that  the  hous- 
ing In  question  has  an  impact  on  Interstate 
commerce,  then,  arguably,  plaintiff  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  theoretical  demonstration 
of  such  a  possible  impact  by  presenting  data 
to  show  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  re- 
locating families  from  the  blockbuster's 
target  area  move  to  another  state."'  Further 
evidence  could  be  presented  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  broker's  clients  who  have 
moved  from  out  of  state.  This  evidence  would 
provide  a  rational  basis  for  concluding  that 
the  blockbuster  has  an  appreciable  impact 
upon  Interstate  commerce.  Although  the 
government  did  not  submit  such  theoretical 
evidence  in  Mintzes,  it  has  been  persuasive 
in  other  cases  tinder  the  commerce  clause.'" 
Future  plaintiffs  in  blockbusting  cases 
should  present  this  line  of  evidence  to  avoid 
a  precedential  series  of  rejections  of  the  com- 
merce clause  argument,  and  thereby  preserve 
an  alternative  Justification  should  conserva- 
tive courts  more  strictly  Interpret  the  thir- 
teenth amendment."' 

Another  potential  source  of  Congressional 
authority  for  the  passage  of  section  3604(e) 
Is  the  fourteenth  amendment,"*  which  en- 
ables Congress  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
assure  equal  protection  of  the  laws."*  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  Negro  inhabitants 
of  segregated  neighborhoods  often  do  not 
receive  equal  education,  sanitation,  police, 
and  other  governmental  services.'*'  Since 
blockbusting  perpetuates  such  segregation, 
the  blockbusting  provision  Is  an  appropriate 
means  of  ending  this  mode  of  denial  of  equal 
protection.  Historically,  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  must  result  from  state  action;  '=' 
even  under  the  most  expansive  judicial  defi- 
nitions of  state  action,'-  blockbusting  does 
not  meet  this  requirement.  Six  Justices  In 
United  States  v.  Guest,^^  however,  have  re- 
jected the  state  action  requirement.'^*  Un- 
fortunately, the  lower  courts  have  embraced 
the  two  member  opinion  of  the  Court  which 
adhered  to  the  state  action  limitation.'" 

A    CONSTrrtmONAL    OBJECTION 

Insofau-  as  the  federal  blockbusting  law 
proscribes  certain  representations,'"  It  limits 
the  exercise  of  free  speech.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  possible  to  argue  that  section  3604(e) 
violates  the  first  amendment.'-"  The  Supreme 
Court  had  held,  however,  that  the  first 
amendment  protection  Is  not  absolute  and 
that  speech  in  a  commercial  context  can  Ije 
regulated.'"'  Since  section  3604(c)  requires 
that  the  Illegal  representations  be  "for 
profit,"  such  utterances  fall  within  the  com- 
mercial exception. ■» 

Complications  arise  when  representations 
regarding  the  racial  composition  of  a  neigh- 
borhood are  elicited  by  questions  posed  by 


the  homeowners  themselves.  Lower  courts 
have  failed  to  agree  whether  the  homeown- 
ers' questions  automatically  take  the  brokers 
reply  out  of  the  commercial  context  and 
therefore  beyond  the  purview  of  the  stat- 
ute. '■'  The  court  in  Mintzes  excluded  testi- 
mony of  represenuitions  made  in  "hone.st 
answers  to  questions  put  by  an  owner  of  a 
dwelling."  ''  Tlie  answers  to  these  questions 
were  viewed  as  being  outside  the  commer- 
cial context  and  therefore  protected  by  the 
first  amendment.'--  In  Brotcn  v.  State  Really. 
however,  it  was  held  that  an  agent  must  "re- 
frain absolutely  from  any  such  representa- 
tions" even  though  "contact  with  the  agents 
was  initiated  .  .  .  and  the  subject  of  Negro 
piu-chasers  was  .  .  .  first  raised  by  the  prop- 
erty owners.  .  .  ."  "■•  It  appears  that  In  Brown 
the  court  viewed  the  entire  relationship  be- 
tween the  agent  .nnd  potential  seller  as  being 
"In  a  commercial  context."  Thus,  any  state- 
ments made  by  the  agent  to  the  prospective 
seller  could  be  regulated  by  Congress  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  first  amendment 
right  of  freedom  of  speech.'**  A  court  can 
still  exclude  the  answers  If  it  finds  that  they 
were  not  intended  to  Induce  the  sale.  The 
realtor's  intent  can  probably  best  be  deter- 
mined by  considering  whether  he  has  made 
similar,  unsolicited  representations  to  other 
potential   sellers   in   the   neighborhood.'- 

CONCLUSION    AND    PROPOSALS 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  has  been  effective  in 
halting  particular  instances  of  blockbusting. 
Unfortunately,  this  piecemeal  success  may 
not  serve  as  a  sufficient  determent  to  a  na- 
tionwide practice. '»  HUD,  which  has  tlie 
manpower  and  administrative  expertise  to 
deal  with  the  problem  nationally,  lacks  the 
necessary  enforcement  powers.  Because  dam- 
age awards,  both  compensatory  and  punitive, 
are  limited,  and  independent  litigation  is 
costly,  the  threat  of  private  suit  does  little 
to  curb  nationwide  blockbusting.  Finally,  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
with  its  limited  ntanpower,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  combat- 
ing these  practices. 

The  Act  should  be  amended,  and  Its  ad- 
ministration refashioned,  to  confront  prob- 
lems which  are  unique  to  blockbusting.  The 
most  needed  change  is  the  restoration,  in 
blockbusting  cases,  of  injunctive  powers  to 
HUD.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  greater  manpower  re- 
sources. HUD  is  most  likely  to  become  aware 
of  blockbusting  occurrences.  Coupling  this 
awareness  of,  and  sensitivity  to,  the  problem 
with  the  ability  to  grant  relief  would  provide 
opportunity  for  a  more  effective  attack  on 
these  practices.  The  injunctive  power  was 
deleted  from  HUD  in  order  to  protect  in- 
dividual homeowners  from  having  the  sale 
of  their  homes  delayed  by  administrative 
hearings  on  discrimination  charges."'  In 
blockbusting  cases,  the  injunction  would  not 
operate  against  a  homeowner  but  against  the 
profiteering  realtor  or  specultator  who  would 
not  be  severely  handicapped  in  any  legiti- 
mate activities  by  the  injunction.  The  re- 
storation of  the  injunctive  power  to  HUD, 
therefore,  is  the  only  way  to  carry  forward 
the  stated  Congressional  Intent  that  HUD 
should  be  the  principal  administrator  of  the 
Act.'* 

Punitive  damage  provisions  should  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  dollar  limit  and 
thereby  provide  deterrence  against  potential 
violators  as  well  as  to  encourage  private  par- 
ties to  litigate  against  blockbusters.  For 
similar  reasons,  courts  should  also  be  more 
generous  in  their  actual  damage  awards. 

Another  suggestion  to  Increase  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  Act  Is  to  make  violation  a 
criminal  offense.  The  possibility  of  a  Jail  term 
Is  far  more  Inhibiting  than  the  prospect  of 
a  civil  restraining  order.  A  criminal  sanction, 
however,  requires  that  guilt  be  established 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  subtlety  of 
blockbusting  practices  would  make  such  a 
showing  difficult  and  successful  prosecution 
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rare.  Furthermore,  If  violations  were  crimi- 
nally punishable,  a  civil  action  would  be 
handicapped  since  defendants  could  refiiee 
to  testify  in  civil  actions  on  the  grounds  that 
such  testimony  could  bi  used  later  in  a  crim- 
inal proceeding."" 

In  light  of  the  deficiencies  In  the  federal 
law  and  the  nature  of  blockbusting  itself, 
ihe  need  for  control  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment becomes  clear.  "(Bjeing  nearer  the 
scene,  they  are  more  likely  to  detect  the 
practice  and  may  be  better  situated  to  de- 
vise an  approach  to  their  special  prob- 
lems." '«  Localities  should  empower  human 
rights  conmilssions  to  investigate  panic  ped- 
dling on  their  own  Initiative.  These  com- 
missions should  also  have  the  authority  to 
is^^ue  restraining  orders  and  to  file  com- 
plaints with  state  licensing  agencies. 

Since  the  prospect  of  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  real  estate  broker's  license  Is  a 
strong  deterrent  to  a  practicing  realtor,  ef- 
fective antlblockbustlng  legislation  should 
include  strict  supervision  by  licensing  agen- 
cies.'" These  agencies  should  be  managed  by 
persons  independent  of  the  industry.  Actions 
brought  by  these  agencies  should  be  self- 
initiating  rather  than  dependent  upon  citi- 
zen complaints.  In  addition,  if  state  licens- 
ing agencies  would  make  it  a  practice  to 
initiate  sanctions  whenever  a  federal  com- 
plaint Is  filed,  then  the  federal  law  would 
be  supplemented  by  a  state  deterrent.'" 

The  most  effective  antlblockbustlng  tech- 
nique would  be  the  passage  of  antlsoUclta- 
tlon  laws  which  would  eliminate  the  contact 
with  homeowners  that  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful blockbusting.  These  laws  would  pro- 
hibit door-to-door  attempts  to  contact  home- 
owners who  have  not  previously  indicated  a 
desire  to  sell.  Permits  could  be  obtained  by 
legitimate  realtors  to  carry  on  solicitation 
that  involved  no  blockbusting  activity.'" 

Improvements  In  the  federal  enforcement 
machinery  and  more  comprehensive  local 
legislation  can  Increase  the  prospect  of  end- 
ing blockbusting.  The  most  certain  means 
of  ending  the  practice,  however.  Is  to  achieve 
genuine  open  housing.  The  achievement  of 
racially  Integrated  neighborhoods  will  de- 
stroy the  blockbuster's  economic  and  psy- 
;hological  weapotis. 
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-  See  Brown  v.  State  Realty.  304  F.Supp. 
1236,  1238  (NJD.  Ga.  1968). 

'See  New  York  Citt  Comm'n  on  Human 
Rights,  supra  note  3.  at  4;  1967  Hearings  438. 

'  Compare  Contract  Buyers  League  v.  F  &  P 
Investment,  300  P.  Supp.  210  (N  D.  111.  1969) 


with.  United  States  v.  Mlntzes,  304  P.  Supp. 
1306  (D.  Md.  1969)  and  Brown  v.  8-ate 
Realty.  304  P.  Supp.   1236    (NX).  Ga.   1969). 

"  Irwcreaeed  housing  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes and  the  tight  money  market  have  made 
speculation  lees  profitable.  Higher  Interest 
rates  are  costly  to  the  dealer  and  the  In- 
creasing supply  of  housing  that  is  open  to 
Negroes  has  lowered  the  prices  that  can  be 
extracted  from  them.  Antlblockbustlng  leg- 
islation has  also  influenced  blockbusters  to 
substitute  subtle  approaches  for  some  of 
their  more  flagrant  techniques.  Interview 
with  Alexander  Roes,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Housing  Division.  Department  of  Justice,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Jan.  20.  1970. 

'See  Brown  v.  State  Realty,  304  P.  Supp. 
1236,  1238,  1241  (N.D.  Ga.  1969). 

"J  See  United  States  v.  Mlntzes,  304  P.  Supp. 
1305,  1311  (D.  Md.  1969):  NEWSvnreK,  Dec.  1, 
1969.  at  65. 

"  See  Summer  v.  Township  of  Teaneck,  53 
N.J.  548.  551,  251  A.2d  761.  763  (1969);  United 
States  Comm'n  on  Civn,  Rights,  CrviL 
Rights  U.S.A..  Housing  in  Washington,  DC. 
13   (1962):  Newsweek,  Dec.  1.  1969,  at  55. 

"In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area, 
the  following  groups  concern  themselves  with 
fighting  discriminatory  practices,  Including 
blockbusting:  Northern  Virginia  Pair  Hous- 
ing. Suburban  Maryland  Pair  Housing,  and 
Neighbors  Inc.  See  Pearl  &  Terner,  Fair  Hous- 
ing Laws:  Halfway  Mark,  54  Geo.  L.J.  156, 
171  ( 1965) .  If  people  could  be  convinced  that 
their  fears  about  property  devaluation  are 
the  vehicle  for  blockbusting  and  therefore 
self-fulfilling,  a  major  victory  over  the  block- 
buster would  be  won.  Studies  have  shown 
that  Integration  of  a  neighborhood  rarely  re- 
sults In  lower  property  values.  See,  e.g.,  L. 
Laurenti,  Property  Values  and  Rack: 
Studies  in  Seven  Cities  47  (1961);  1967 
Hearings  88-89. 

"See  United  States  Comm'n  on  Civil 
Rights,  supra  note  11,  at  13;  Newswtkek,  Dec. 
1.  1969.  at  55. 

"  See  Keefe  v.  Organization  for  a  Better 
Austin,  115  111.  App.  2d  236,  253  N.E.2d  76 
(1969),  cert,  granted,  399  U.S.  904  (1970).  In 
this  case,  the  court  held  that  the  organiza- 
tion oould  not  compel  a  blockbuster  to  sign 
a  fair  practices  agreement.  A  corollary  prob- 
lem is  that  such  organizations  frequently 
cannot  control  their  members.  If  a  home- 
owner panics,  his  neighbors  cannot  stop  him 
from  selling.  Any  prior  agreement  to  that 
effect  would  amount  to  a  restrictive  cove- 
nant. 

»»  Since  membership  is  voluntary  and  not 
essential,  the  threat  of  expulsion  Is  not  an 
effective  deterrent.  See  R.  Helper,  Racial 
Policies  and  Practices  or  Real  Estate  Brok- 
ers 24,  187-90  (1969) .  A  realtor  himself  stated 
that  he  believed  that  the  real  estate  boards 
could  not  adequately  sanction  wrongdoers 
and  therefore  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
Pair  Housing  Act.  1967  Hearings  399. 

>•  See  Statements  of  Alan  L.  Emler.  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  Legisla- 
tion: Realtors'  Washington  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
and  John  C.  Williamson,  Legislative  Counsel. 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Beards, 
in  1957  Hearings  351.  354. 

'"  Some  statutes  prohibit  blockbusting  di- 
rectly by  criminal  sanction.  See,  e.g.,  Md. 
Ann.  Code  art.  56,  §  230A  (1957):  Ohio  Rev. 
Code  Ann.  5  4112.02(11)  (9)  (1969);  Wis. 
Stat.  Ann.  §  101.60(2m)  (Supp.  1969).  Otherj 
have  empowered  state  licensing  commissions 
to  revoke  or  suspend  real  estate  brokers' 
licenses  for  blockbusting.  See  N.Y.  Exec.  Law 
5  296(3)  (McKinney  Supp.  1969).  Regulation 
of  door  to  door  solicitation  is  another  way  in 
which  blockbusting  ba.s  been  attacked.  See 
Summer  v.  Township  of  Teaneck,  53  N.J.  648, 
251  AJJd  761  (1969).  For  a  chart  displaying 
the  scope  of  fair  housing  laws,  including 
blockbusting  in  municipalities  in  the  50 
states,  see  1967  Hearings  69-72.  See  also  12 
Race  Rel.  L.  Rptr.  1630  (1967)  (local  ordi- 
nances regulating  blockbusting) . 


"See.  e.g.,  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  ch  112 
§  87AAA  (Supp.  1970):  Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  tit  26' 
§2295  (1967). 

"■  See  e.g.,  Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  56,  5  230A 
(1957);  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  5  4112  02(H) 
(9)  (1969);  Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  §  101.60(2m) 
(Supp.  1969). 

»■  Detroit,  Michigan.  Ordinance  753-P,  re- 
printed in  7  Race  Rel.  L.  Rptr.  1250  (1962)- 
Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  Ordinance  1157,  Oct.  16 
1962,  reprinted  in  7  Race  Rel.  L.  Rptr  i262 
(1962). 

"Detroit,  Michigan,  Ordinance  753-F,  re- 
printed in  7  Race  Bel.  L.  Rptr.  1260  (1982). 

-See  PiiiLADELPuiA  Comm'n  on  Human 
Rights,  How  to  Cope  with  Real  Estate 
Prfssure  Tactics  (Copy  on  file  at  the  Geo 
L.J.). 

"  See  Summer  v.  Township  of  Teaneck  53 
N.J.  548.  251  A.2d  761  (1969).  Some  courts, 
however,  have  narrowly  limited  the  munici- 
palities rights  to  refuse  permits.  See  Mcgo- 
lefsky  V.  Schoem,  50  N.J.  688,  236  A.2d  87t 
(1967).  The  constitutionality  of  antisollci- 
tatlon  regulations  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  See  Breard  v.  Alexandrln 
341  U.S.  622  (1951). 

"See,  e.g..  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  §5  20- 
320(11),  -328  (1959);  D.C.  Cook  Ann.  §45- 
1403  (1967);  N.Y.  Exec  Law  8  296(3)  (Mc- 
Kinney Supp.  1969) . 

3^  See  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  55  20-311 
-312(1969). 

"For  an  example  of  Judicial  mistrust  of 
state  licensing  commissions,  see  Summer  v. 
Township  of  Teaneck,  53  N.J.  648,  557,  251 
A.2d761,766  (1969). 

-'  See  Wltherspoon,  Civil  Rights  Policy  in 
the  Federal  System:  Proposals  for  a  Better 
Use  of  Administrative  Process,  74  Yale  L.J. 
1171.  1191  (1965) .  Professor  Wltherspoon  has 
suggested  three  reasons  for  lack  of  complaints 
to  human  relations  commissions  which  seem 
to  be  equally  applicable  In  the  case  of  real 
estate  licensing  commissions:  (1)  lack  of 
knowledge  of  existence  and  facilities  of  state 
commissions;  (2)  lack  of  confidence  in  such 
agencies;  and  (3)  the  general  aloofness  ol 
statewide  commissions.  Id. 

-■■  See  Pearl  &  Terner,  supra  note  12.  at 
158-60:  8  Race  Rel.  L.  Rptr.  1208  (1963) 
(Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Relations), 
For  an  example  of  a  complaint  filed  by  such 
a  commission,  see  Patner  v.  Williams.  Chi- 
cago Comm'n  on  Hvunan  Relations.  Com- 
plaint No.  65  PHO-78-155,  reprinted  in  11 
Race  Rel.  L.  Rptr.  1032  (1966).  Hearings 
were  held  which  established  a  violation  of  the 
Chicago  ordinance,  but  the  only  action  taken 
was  a  recommendation  that  the  offending 
real  estate  broker  cease  and  desist  the  con- 
duct In  violation. 

=*  See  Wltherspoon,  supra  note  27,  at  1191- 
93. 

•"•  See  Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  56,  5  230A  (1968) : 
Ohio  Rev.  Code.  I?  4112.02(H)  (9),  4112,99 
(1969). 

='  But  see  Summer  v.  Township  of  Teaneck. 
53  N.J.  548,  251  A.2d  761   (1969). 

'-See  President's  Comm'n  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  Tp  ". 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Tkke  Society  47-40 
(1867). 

*  392  U.S.  409  (1968).  Although  the  Jones 
V.  Mayer  argiiment  has  been  used  by  the 
courts  as  the  principal  constitutional  Justi- 
fication for  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968,  the 
case  was  decided  on  June  17,  1968,  a  few 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Act 
on  April  11,  1968.  Congress  has  Intended  the 
commerce  clause  as  the  constitutional  basis 
of  the  Act.  See  notes  108-17  infra  and  acc-m- 
panying  text. 

"^  392  US,  at  437-39. 

"-■•  US.  Const,  amend  xni.  §  2. 

«42U.S.C.  S  1982  (1964). 

'  392  U.S.  at  443. 

•-  300  F.  Supp.  210  (N  D.  111.  1969) . 

■■'•/d.  at  213. 

«'  /d.at216. 

"  Some  may  question  the  wisdom  of  re- 
lieving   whites    who    are    harmed    only    by 
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their  own  prejudices  and  ignorance.  It  Is, 
Showev'jr,  often  Impossible  to  distinguish 
those  whites  who  are  victimized  by  their 
neighbors'  fears  rather  than  their  own. 
Furthermore,  even  though  white  bias  Is 
essential  to  blockbusting,  effective  relief  to 
whites  wUl  act  as  a  further  deterrent  to  the 
blockbuster.  Without  such  relief  he  may  be 
forced  to  flee  to  an  all-white  neighborhood 
or  remain  In  an  all-black  neighborhood, 
neither  ol  which  Is  socially  or  economically 
desirable.  Finally,  granting  relief  even  to  the 
most  bigoted  white  homeowner  benefits  the 
Negroes  because  it  makes  the  practice  tinre- 
warding  to  the  panic  peddler. 

<-  While  an  argument  could  be  made  for 
extending  relief  under  the  186C  Act  to  whites. 
It  certainly  would  be  stretching  congressional 
intent.  This  Is  apparently  the  position  ol  the 
Justice  Department.  "Mr.  Leonard  [Assist- 
ant Attorney  General]  said  that  the  law 
would  apparently  not  help  the  former  white 
homeowners  ...  to  recover  damages  from 
the  speculators  since  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1866  applies  only  to  Negroes."  N.Y.  Times, 
Mar.  29.  1969,  at  23,  col.  6. 

*'See  notes  7-9  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

«  See  Brown  v.  State  Realty,  304  F.  Supp. 
1236, 1238  (N.D.  Ga.  1969) . 

«'  See  Commission  on  Race  and  Housing, 
Where  Shall  We  Live?  1-5  (1958). 

"  Id.  at  35-42. 

"  In  practice  It  Is  likely  that  blockbusting 
suits  will  be  brought  largely  by  white  home- 
owners and  Negroes  will  benefit  only  In- 
directly by  the  Act. 

•«42  U£.C.  5  3604(e)    (Supp.  IV.  1969). 

«=•  See  United  States  v.  Mlntzes,  304  F.  Supp. 
1305,1309  (D.Md.  1969). 

"  See  id. 

"42  U.S.C.  SS  3608-3611   (Supp.  IV,  1969). 

"'  Id.  I  3612. 

*>Id.  {  3613. 

•*42  U.S.C.  SS  3601-19,  3631  (Supp.  IV. 
1969).  The  amendment,  submitted  by  Con- 
gressman Bingham,  was  added  to  H.R.  14765 
(1966),  but  the  bUl  was  defeated  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  1968  Fair  Housing  Act  Incorporated 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  defeated  H.R. 
14765  Including  the  blockbusting  amend- 
ment. 

•Id.  i  3e03(b)(l). 

"When  the  blockbuster  acts  as  an  agent, 
the  house  Is  sold  by  him  to  the  third  party 
although  he  never  holds  title.  The  block- 
btister  as  speculator-dealer,  on  the  other 
hand,  buys  the  house  himself  and  then  re- 
sells It.  The  sale  from  the  owner  to  the  block- 
buster, then,  qualifies  «8  a  sale  by  an  owner. 

"Department  ol  Justice,  Press  Release, 
Feb.  6, 1970. 

•«304  P.  Supp.  1305  (D.  Md.  1969). 

»  304  F.  Supp.  at  1309. 

•"S.  1358,  §  11,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967). 
provided  HUD  with  the  power  to  Issue  tem- 
porary restraining  orders  and  cease  and  desist 
orders.  The  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the  bill 
removed  those  powers  from  HUD,  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  4,  pp.  4670-4573. 
See  Dubofsky,  Fair  Housing:  A  Legislative 
History  and  Perspective,  8  WASHBimN  L.J. 
149,  163   (1969). 

**  See  note  60  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"  The  person  who  refuses  to  sell  or  rent  to 
a  Negro  may  be  unaware  that  his  refusal  is 
Illegal.  Since  he  Is  probably  motivated  by 
social  rather  than  economic  reasons  the 
threat  of  the  embarrassment  and  cost  of  a 
suit  may  convince  him  to  cooperate  with 
HUD.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blockbuster 
knows  his  conduct  Is  Illegal  and  Intends  to 
reap  large  financial  gains  from  It.  Further- 
more, Instead  of  being  embarrassed  by  a  suit 
he  may  welcome  the  publicity.  H  he  is  gen- 
erally known  as  a  blockbuster  his  mere  pres- 
ence m  a  neighborhood  may  cause  the  same 
panic  selling  he  previously  caused  by  Illegal 
representaUons.  Thus,  the  blockbuster,  with 
much  profit  to  gain  and  little  reputation  to 
lose  by  facing  suit.  Is  less  likely  to  cooperate 


with  HUD.  See  United  States  v.  Mlntzes,  304 
P.  Supp.  1305.  1314  (D.  Md.  1969). 

"42  U.SC.  13610(d)    (Supp.  IV,  1969). 

^  Id.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  Inves- 
tigate a  complaint  and  attempt  to  obtain 
reconciliation.  He  must  Inform  the  complain- 
ant within  30  days  as  to  the  action  he  In- 
tends to  take.  Id.  §  3610(a).  He  may  also 
refer  a  complaint  to  state  or  local  agencies 
which  have  substantially  equivalent  reme- 
dies. Id.  S  3610(c).  During  this  time  the  com- 
plainant Is  barred  from  instituting  his  own 
action.  Id.  §  3610(d). 

*■     See  note  60  supra. 

••42  U.S.C.   §§3608-11    (Supp,  IV.  1969). 

"•/d.  13612(c).  The  first  damage  award 
tinder  this  provision  was  $750.  Brown  v.  State 
Realty.  N.D.  Ga.,  Civ.  No.  12,943  (Mar.  2, 
1970). 

•'/d.  §  3610(d). 

■"  Such  a  broad  Interpretation  is  vinllkely 
since  It  can  be  argued  that  Congress  would 
not  have  separated  the  relief  provisions  if  It 
had  wished  them  to  be  identical. 

-■'  42  U.S.C.  .5  3601(d)    (Supp.  IV,  1969). 

"Id.  §§  3612,3613.  There  was  some  question 
as  to  whether  direct  access  to  the  federal 
courts  Is  allowed  under  section  3612.  but  the 
wording  of  the  statute  gives  no  indication 
that  direct  access  was  not  intended.  Id. 
§  3612.  See  Note.  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment and  in  Housing:  Private  Enforcement 
Provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964 
and  1968,  82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  834,  855-56  (1969). 

■J  42  U.S.C.  5  3612(b) .  (c)   (Su^).  IV.  1969) . 

■'  Aid  Is  limited  to  when  a  'plaintiff  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court  Is  not  financially  able  to 
assume  said  attorney's  fees."  Id.  5  3612(c). 
The  legislative  history  of  the  provision  Indi- 
cates that  only  indigent  plaintiffs  were  con- 
sidered financially  unable.  See  Conoressional 
Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  5,  p.  6514  (remarks  of 
Senator  Mondale). 

■"  See  Brown  v.  State  Realty.  304  F.  Supp. 
1230.  1238  (N.D.  Ga.  1969) . 

'■^  See  id. 

^  See  id. 

""^  Of.  Zlpser,  Zoning  Classification  and  Em- 
inent I>omain.  1  Urban  Lawyer  84,  90  (1969) . 

'"  Cf.  Contract  Buyers  League  v.  P  &  P  In- 
vestment. 300  F.  Supp.  210   (N.D.  lU.  1969). 

'*'  For  example,  when  a  speculator  pur- 
chases property  for  $20,000  and  soon  after- 
wards sell  for  $30,000,  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
know  the  fair  market  value  to  realize  that 
there  Is  $10,000  In  damages.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  know  the  fair  market  value  to 
allocate  the  damages  between  the  buyer  and 
seller. 

"42  U.S.C.  5  3612(c)  (Supp.  IV,  1969).  It  Is 
unclear  whether  this  punitive  damage  provi- 
sion applies  to  suits  brought  after  a  com- 
plaint to  HUD  has  been  made  under  section 
3610(d)  which  provides;  "[tlhe  court  may. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3612  of 
this  title,  enjoin  the  respondent  from  engag- 
ing In  such  practice  or  order  such  aflBrma- 
tlve  action  as  may  be  ^proprlate."  The  pro- 
visions of  section  3612  apparently  referred  to 
are  those  delaying  federal  court  action  while 
HUD  or  a  state  agency  Is  attempting  to  settle 
the  complaint  and  protecting  an  Innocent 
bona  fide  purchaser  from  displacement.  If 
punitive  damages  are  to  be  allowed  under 
section  3610,  It  will  be  as  •appropriate  affirm- 
ative action."  The  $1,000  limit  would  not 
apply  and  this  could  allow  the  courts  to 
remedy  the  lack  of  incentive  for  private  In- 
dividuals to  sue  through  HUD. 

•=  Brown  v.  State  Realty.  Civil  No.  12943 
(N.D.  Ga.,  filed  Sept.  2,  1969)  (permanent  In- 
junction). 

"See  id. 

"Proper  supervision  by  an  individual 
would  be  costly,  requiring  continued  reten- 
tion of  counsel  and  active  surveillance  of  the 
realtor's   activities   In  other   neighborhoods. 

"■  42  U.S.C.  §  3613  (Supp.  IV.  1969) . 

*■  Id.  (empha.sl£  added). 

*'  See  United  States  v.  Mlntses,  304  P.  Supp. 
1305.  1314  ID.  Md.  1969) .  citing  United  States 
v,  Mayton,  335  P.2d  353,  153  (5th  Clr.  1964). 


The  Mayton  decision  also  dealt  with  a  stat- 
utory pattern  or  practice  requirement,  and  It 
should  govern  In  that  case  since  an  analysis 
of  the  legislative  history  reveals  that  no  con- 
tradictory interpretation  was  intended  by 
Congress. 

'°  "The  number  of  Incidents  necessary  to 
show  a  pattern  or  practice  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  right  protected  and  the  nature 
of  the  ordinary  violations  of  such  right."  304 
P  Supp.  at  1314. 

"•Thus,  the  very  nature  of  ordinary  blork- 
busUng  violations  usually  conetltutee  a  pat- 
tern or  practice.  Isolated  Incidents  can  exist 
where  an  agent  with  a  single  client,  desirous 
of  a  particular  home,  attempts  to  scare  the 
homeowner  Into  selling  by  making  prohib- 
ited representations. 

""  The  Housing  Division,  however,  ha.s  filed 
six  of  the  first  seven  complaints  for  viola- 
tions of  3604(e).  See  United  States  v.  Mlnt- 
zes. 304  P.  Supp.  1305  (D.  Md  1969);  United 
.Stai/es  V.  Bob  LawTence  Really.  Inc  .  Civil 
No.  13588  (N.D.  Ga.,  filed  Feb.  6.  1970): 
United  States  v.  Mitchell.  Civil  No.  13467 
I  N.D.  Ga..  filed  Feb,  6.  1970);  United  Slates 
\.  Arco.  Inc..  CivU  No.  C70a9  (W.D.  Tenn,. 
filed  Feb.  6,  1970);  United  States  v.  Sttwarl. 
Civil  No.  CA-3-3589A  (N.D.  Tex.,  filed  Jan. 
16,  1970);  United  States  v.  Welsner,  Civil  No. 
C-229-615-69   (M.D.N.C..  filed  Nov.  6.  1969). 

"42  U.S.C.  §5  3601-18,  3631  (Supp.  IV. 
1969). 

"Id.  i  3604(e). 

■'Brown  v.  State  Realty.  304  P.  Supp  1236. 
1240  (N.D.  Ga.  1969);  United  States  v.  Mlnt- 
zes. 304  P.  Supp.  1303,  1312-13  (D.  Md.  19C9) . 
"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
.  .  .  shall  exist  within  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  land)  Congress  shall  have  the  powei  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  Ugls-la- 
tion,"  U.S.  Const,  amend,  xm. 

•■Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3,  20  (1883). 

"■"392  U.S.  409,439  (1968), 

^  Id.  at  413. 

'^-  Id.  While  the  language  of  the  opinion 
does  not  specifically  Include  "blockbusting." 
footnote  8  of  the  opinion  cites  to  the  block- 
busting provision  of  the  Pair  Housing  Act. 

"  See  Contract  Buyers  League  v.  F  &  P  In- 
\e.stment,  300  P.  Supp.  210  (N.D.  lU.  1969 1. 

'' 3(H  P.  Supp.  1236,  1238  (NX).  Ga.  1960). 

'""Id.  at  1340,  quoting  42  U.S.C.  $3601 
(Supp.  IV,  1969). 

■  ■  304  F.  Supp.  at  1240. 

"■Id. 

'Id. 

""304  F.  Supp.  1305,  1313   (D.  Md.  1969). 

"'•/d.  at  1310. 

^^  See  Summer  v.  Township  of  Teaneck. 
63  N.J.  548.  651.  261  A.2d  761,  763  (1069). 

IK  See  generally  1967  Hearings. 

"*  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  {  8.  See,  e.g.,  Katzen- 
bacb  V.  McCIung,  379  U.S  294,  302  (1964); 
Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States,  379 
U.S.  241.  258  ( 1964) ;  United  States  v.  Wright- 
wood  Dairy  Co.,  316  US.  110,  119  (1942). 

""See.  e.g..  1967  Hearings  13-14,  356-50. 

iio  304  P.  Supp.  at  1239. 

"'  See,  e.g.,  Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  378 
U.S.  294,  302-03  (1964);  Heart  of  Atlanta 
Motel  V.  United  States,  379  US.  241.  258 
(1964);  Wlckard  v.  PlUburn,  317  US.  Ill, 
124-25  (1942). 

^See  Katzenbach  v.  McClung.  379  US. 
294,  302  (1964);  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States,  379  U.S.  341,  268  (1964). 

="  304  P.  Supp.  at  1312. 

=  "/d.  at  1314  n.6. 

"'■See  1967  Heanngs  13-14. 

"■•  See  Katzenbach  y.  McClung.  379  U.S.  2S4. 
296  ( 1964) ;  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United 
States.  379  U.S.  241.  242  (1964). 

"'  Such  a  strict  Interpretation  may  be  a 
likelihood  since  the  blockbusting  provision 
directly  protects  whites.  Negroes  are  only  In- 
directly protected  from  moving  Into  an  area 
which  will  become  ghettoljsed.  They  are  XKit 
forced  Into  these  neighborhoods  by  block- 
bvistlng  but  rather  resort  to  the  blockbuster 
because  of  segregation  In  other  nelgh- 
boriioods.  A  conservative  cou.»-t  might  reason 
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the   antidiscrimination   provisions   are 
ffldlent  to  protect  the  Negroes  and  there- 
refuse  to  Justify  the  blockbusting  pro- 
on  the  basis  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
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See  1967  Hearings  8-13.  260-64. 
U.S.    Const,   amend.   XrV.    §  5. 
See  notes  45-46  supra  and  accompany- 
;ext. 

See  e.g..  United  States  v.  Williams.  341 
70  92  (1951)  (Douglas.  J.,  dissenting); 
es  V  United  States,  203  U.S.  1,  14  ( 1906) ; 
,  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3.  11  (1883). 
See.  e.g.,  United  States  v.  Price.  383  U.S. 
(1966);  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking 
loritv.  365  U.S.  715  (1961);  Shelly  v. 
imer!  334  U.S.  1.  (1947). 
383  US.  745  (1966).  Guest  Involved  an 
al  from  the  dismissal  of  an  indictment 
.lolatlon  of  18  U.S.C.  5  241  which  pro- 
"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
^.  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any 
jn  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
ution  or  laws  of  the  United 
The  question  was  raised  whether 
fourteenth  amendment  eqvial  protection 
e  protects  citizens  against  action  by 
.iduals  or  state  action  only. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  written  by 
ice  Stewart  found  that  the  state  action 
jjirement  was  satisfied  by  the  allegations 
the  complaint.  Justices  Clark.  Black  and 
-  .vs  in  a  concurring  opinion  found  state 
Ion  present  In  Guest,  but  stated  that 
should  no  longer  be  a  requirement  of 
action.  Justices  Brennan.  Warren  and 

^ In  a  separate  concurrence  rejected 

state  action  requirement.  Justice  Harlan 

nted  and  urged  maintenance  of  the  state 

,„  requirement.  383  U.S.  745  (1966). 

United  States  v.  Mintzee.  304  P.  Supp. 

1312    (D.    Md.    1969):    Brown   v.   State 

304    P.    Supp.    1236    1239    (ND     Ga. 
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■^  See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  114.  pt.  4. 
pp.  4570-4573. 

'^42   use.    5  3608    (Supp.   IV,    1969). 

'^'  See  Lees  v.  United  States,  150  U.S.  476, 
480-81  (1893);  United  States  v.  Goodner. 
35  P.  Supp.  286.  290  (D.  Colo,  1940).  In  a 
pending  blockbusting  suit,  a  defendant  has 
refused  to  testify  on  these  grrounds.  See 
United  States  v.  Welsner.  Civ.  No.  C-22&-615- 
69  (M.D.N.C..  filed  Nov.  5,  1969)  (Memoran- 
dum of  Defendant  Tulbert  In  support  of  mo- 
tion to  deny  the  right  to  take  the  deposition 
of  Defendant  Tulbert). 

""See  Summer  v.  Township  of  Teaneck,  53 
N.J.   548.  553.  251    A.2d  761,  764    (1969). 

'"The  licensing  laws  should  also  be  re- 
fined so  that  all  brokers  dealing  with  any  sig- 
nificant number  of  houses  must  be  licensed. 
Thus,  those  blockbusting  speculators  not  yet 
covered  by  blockbusting  laws  would  be  In- 
cluded. 

"-Shortly  after  the  Mintzes  decision,  the 
Maryland  Real  Estate  Commission  revoked 
the  license  of  the  Mlntzes  firm.  Washington 
Post,  Jan.  20.  1970,  {  C,  at  1,  col.  5. 

"■■'Such  an  exception  for  honest  brokers 
must  be  made  since  they  solicit  door  to  door 
as  a  legitimate  method  of  stimulating  busi- 
ness. See  Mogolefsky  Schoem,  60  N.J.  588, 
590.  236  A.  2d  874,  876  (1967);  Wall  Street 
Journal,   Feb.   19,   1969,  at    1,  col.    1. 


). 


See   note   48   supra   and   accompanying 
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Cf.    United    States    v.    Mintzes.    304    F. 

1305.   1312   (D.  Md.  1969). 
See  Breard  v.  Alexandria.  341  U.S.  622. 
(1951)    (first  amendment  protection 
vailable  to  door-to-door  solicitor  of  ma- 
ne  subscriptions);    Valentine   v.   Chres- 
xien.  316  U.S.  52,  54    (1942)    (commercial 
phlets  not  protected  by  Inclusion  of  so- 
policy  statement);   Halstead  v.  SEC.  86 
App.  DC.  360-61,   182  F.  2d  660.  668-69 
)    (dlstingiiishing  the  market  place  of 
from  that  of  affairs). 
The  Act's  application  is  not  limited  to 
blockbusting  by  the  'for  profit" 
irement.   but  rather  the  statute  "equ- 
any  attempt  to  Induce  a  person  to  sell 
with   a  successftil  attempt   to   do  so." 
n   V.   State  Realty,  304   P.  Supp.   1236, 
(ND.  Ga.  1969). 

Compare  Brown  v.  State  Realty.  304  P. 
1236.  1240  (N.D.  Ga.  1969)  with  United 
v.  Mlntzes,  304  P.  Supp.  1305,  1312  (D. 
1969).   Advising  prospective  purchasers 
he  present  racial  composition  of  a  neigh- 
has  been  held  not  to  violate  a  block- 
regulation.  Abel  V.  Lomenzo,  18  N.Y. 
621,    219    N.E.2d    287.    267    N.Y.S.2d    265 
£(66). 
'  304  F.  Supp.  at  1313. 
'Id. 

^304.F  Supp.  at  1241. 

'  See  notes  at  127-28  supra. 

This  test  would  have  allowed  admission 

;he  answers  In  Mintses  because  the  court 

determined   that   the   Mintzes   had   In- 

:  ded  to  blockbust  the  neighborhood  and 

made  Illegal  representations  to  several 

er  owners.  This  is  a  far  more  realistic  ap- 

h  than  labelling  an  answer  innocent  po- 

al  or  social  commentary.  See  notes  130-31 

suid  accompanying  text. 
The  high  potential  profits  outweigh  the 
shifa   chance   of   significant    sanction   under 
cui  rent  law. 
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A  MATTER  AFFECTING  THE  PRIVI- 
LEGES OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  cMr.  Ichord)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
served time  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  matter  most  seriously  affecting  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  As  the  Members 
know  on  October  28  during  the  recent  re- 
cess of  the  House,  a  single  judge,  the 
Honorable  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  of  the  U.S 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, undertook  to  enjoin  permanently 
the  printing  and  public  dissemination  cf 
a  report  duly  made  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  report.  House 
Report  No.  91-1607,  titled  "Limited  Sur- 
vey of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers 
for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities,' which  is  the  subject  of  the  court's 
injunction,  was  a  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  which 
I  filed  with  the  House  on  October  14, 
pursuant  to  House  rule  XI. 

On  October  14, 1  advised  the  House  of 
the  inception  of  the  proceedings  wliich 
led  to  this  unprecedented  result.  It  was 
also  on  that  day  that  the  House  recessed 
until  November  16.  Following  the  return 
of  the  House,  and  for  its  inforaiation,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case 
from  their  inception  to  the  date  of  the 
return  of  the  House.  See  Congressional 
Record,  November  17, 1970  on  page  37799. 
On  the  same  day  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
all  Members  of  the  House,  I  advised  the 
Members  of  my  plan  to  reserve  a  spe- 
cial order  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  ominous  implications  of  the  court's 
order. 

With  only  one  exception  in  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  this  Nation,  has  any 
judge  or  court  of  the  United  States  hith- 
erto attempted  to  enjoin  the  printing  and 
public  dissemination  of  a  report  or  docu- 
ment of  a  committee  of  Congress.  Judge 
Wilkin,  likewise  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
made  that  effort  in  May  of  1956.  He  is- 


sued a  temporary  restraining  order  to 
prevent  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
a  Senate  document  issued  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security.  The 
order  was  promptly  struck  down  by  a 
three-judge  court.  I  should  add,  however, 
that  this  absence  of  precedent  would  not 
appear  to  reflect  any  lack  of  diligence  on 
the  part  of  enterprising  litigants  or  their 
counsel,  but  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  any  such  restraint  upon  the 
legislative  process  appears  so  palpably 
wrong. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  this  action  of 
Judge  Gesell,  restraining  the  printing 
and  public  dissemination  of  a  report  duly 
made  to  the  House,  directly  affects  every 
committee  of  the  House  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  If  the  court  may  under- 
take to  inquire  into  the  speech  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  to  cen- 
sor and  enjoin  that  speech,  then  it  must 
follow  that  the  court  may  similarly  in- 
quire into,  censor,  and  enjoin  the  print- 
ing and  publication  of  the  speech  of 
every  committee  of  the  Congress.  It  may 
go  even  further.  Since  the  speech  of  a 
committee  is  essentially  the  collective 
speech  of  individual  Members,  the  court 
may  a  fortiori  similarly  censor  and  en- 
join the  printing  and  publication  of 
speech  in  the  House  of  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  to  restrain  communicaticn 
within  the  House,  and  to  restrain  com- 
munication between  the  House  and  the 
public,  and  between  the  Members  and 
their  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  equally  plain 
that  any  such  restraint  is  a  direct  en- 
croachment upon  the  legislative  powers 
and  impairs  the  legislative  process.  The 
separation  of  powers  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  a  free  society.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple incorporated  in  that  time-honored 
pact  by  which  we  are  united.  All  legisla- 
tive powers  have  been  vested  exclusively 
in  the  Senate  and  House  by  the  express 
provisions  of  article  I,  section  1,  of  the 
Constitution.  Moreover,  in  committing 
the  legislative  function  to  the  Congress 
in  such  general  terms,  the  Constitution 
also  grants  to  Congress  certain  specific, 
implementing,  or  subsidiary  powers  es- 
sential to  the  exercise  of  this  function. 

Such  implementing  powers  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to.  the  authority 
vested  in  each  House  to  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings — article  I,  section 
5,  clause  2.  It  was  pursuant  to  this  power 
that  the  House  promulgated  its  rule  XI 
which  creates  the  standing  committees 
of  the  House  and  which,  in  turn,  form 
the  authority  and  basis  upon  which  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  made  its 
report  to  the  Houce.  It  was  pursuant  to 
this  power  that  the  House  enacted  its 
rule  xni  requiring  the  reference  and 
printing  of  reports  of  committees.  Article 
I,  section  5,  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution 
requires  the  House  to  maintain  a  journal 
and  to  publish  its  proceedings.  It  is  pur- 
suant to  this  authority  and  the  general 
legislative  powers  of  the  House  to  give 
effect  to  its  rulemaking  powers  that  the 
House — together  with  the  Senate — en- 
acted the  provisions  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  section  101  and  those  that 
follow  to  provide  for  the  printing  and 
public  dissemination  of  its  reports. 
These  are  powers  which  by  the  text  of 
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the  Constitution  are  committed  to  the 
House.  These  powers  have  been  separated 
from  the  powers  conferred  on  the  judicial 
branch.  They  are  Indeed  denied  to  the 
judicial  branch.  While  court.?  concedcdly 
Jiave  the  power  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution, we  cannot  concede  that  they  can, 
under  the  guise  of  construction,  arrogate 
to  themselves  powers  which  they  do  not 
possess,  or  that  they  possess  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  invade  the  powers  of  a  coordinate 
blanch.  This  is  particularly  true  where, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause,  this  separation  of  power  in 
an  especially  delicate  area  is  clearly  de- 
fined by  terms  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
expressly  denying  to  the  courts  a  juris- 
diction to  Intrude.  Article  I,  section  6, 
clause  1,  of  the  Constitution  provides  "for 
any  speech  or  debate  In  either  House — 
the  Senators  and  Representatives — shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place." 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
granting  the  privilege  of  legislators  to  be 
free  from  arrest  or  civil  process  for  what 
they  do  or  say  In  lepislative  proceedings, 
was  a  reflection  of  political  principles 
already  firmly  established  in  England 
and  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Tinny  v.  Brandhove, 
341  U.S.  367  (1951);  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  383  U.S.  169  (1966).  It  has  Its 
origin  In  the  parliamentary  struggles  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  English 
Bill  of  Rights,  wrested  from  the  Crown 
and  written  into  the  statutes  of  England 
In  1689.  declared  in  unequivocal  language 
"that  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates 
or  proceedings  In  Parliament,  ought  not 
to  be  Impeached  or  questioned  in  any 
court  or  place  out  of  Parliament." 

Three  State  constitutions  adopted  be- 
fore the  Federal  Constitution  specifically 
protected  the  privilege.  The  Mar>'land 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776  provided 
"that  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or 
proceedings,  in  the  legislature,  ought  not 
to  be  Impeached  in  any  other  court  or 
judicature."  The  Massachu-setts  Consti- 
tution of  1780  provided  "the  freedom  of 
deliberation,  speech  and  debate,  in  either 
house  of  the  legislature,  is  so  es.sential  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  that  it  cannot 
be  the  foundation  of  any  accusation  or 
prosecution,  action,  or  complaint,  in  any 
other  court  or  place  whatsoever."  The 
reason  for  the  privilege  was  well  summa- 
rized by  James  Wilson,  an  influential 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Detail 
which  was  responsible  for  the  provision 
In  the  Federal  Constitution: 

In  order  to  enable  and  encourage  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  to  discharge  his  pub- 
lic trust  with  firmness  and  success.  It  is  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  he  should  enjoy 
the  fullest  liberty  of  speech,  and  that  he 
should  be  protected  from  the  resentment  of 
every  one,  however  powerful,  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  the  liberty  may  occasion  offence. 
(See  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra,  page  373.) 

I  think  it  is  evident  from  a  review  of 
the  proceedings  that  this  action  of  the 
judicial  branch  by  which  it  imposed  re- 
straints upon  the  publication  of  a  com- 
mittee report  materially  intrudes  upon 
tlie  legislative  prerogatives  of  the  House 
and  violates  the  freedom  of  speech  ac- 
corded to  Members  of  tlie  House  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  We  are 
therefore  necessarily  involved  in  a  con- 


frontation with  the  judiciary  of  a  nature 
and  magnitude  which  has  extremely  omi- 
nous implications.  Although  it  Is  most 
unfortunate  that  this  unseeming  con- 
flict has  arisen,  particularly  when  we 
seek  to  dispose  of  many  pressing  legisla- 
tive matters  as  this  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  grave  de- 
linquency on  our  part  should  we  not  seek 
to  resolve  is.sues  so  directly  affecting  the 
integrity  of  ovu-  constitutional  processes. 

Since  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
has  already  been  made  available  to  you,  1 
shall  not  review  it  in  unnece.ssary  detail. 
It  was  at  a  meetlns;  of  the  full  committee 
on  October  7,  1970,  a  quorum  being  in 
attendance  and  voting,  that  the  report 
in  issue  was  approved.  In  some  way  un- 
known t<i  me,  a  copy  of  the  galley  sheets 
of  the  proposed  report,  an  executive 
document  of  the  committee  which  had 
not  yet  been  publicly  released  by  It  or 
filed  with  the  House,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Lawrence  Spelser,  director  of 
the  Wa.shington,  DC,  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union 

On  the  forenoon  of  October  13 — 1  day 
before  the  filing  of  the  report  and  the 
recess  of  the  House — Lawrence  Speiser 
filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  complaint  sub- 
scribed and  verified  by  him  allegedly  on 
behalf  of  Nat  Hentoff,  25  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  John  Doe,  and  Richard 
Roe  against  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  Doneild  G. 
Sanders,  its  chief  counsel,  the  Super- 
intendent of  DociLaents,  and  the  Public 
Printer.  Filed  as  a  class  action  on  behalf 
of  persons  Iden tided  in  the  report  as  the 
recipients  of  specified  sums  as  speakers' 
fees  or  honoraria  for  engagements  on 
campuses,  the  complaint  alleged  that  in 
identifying  and  characterizing  them  as 
persons  associated  with  revolutionary 
groups,  the  committee  had  no  legislative 
purpose  but  was  being  carried  out  by  the 
defendants  with  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  first,  deterring  colleges  and  univer- 
sities from  permitting  plaintiffs  to  ap- 
pear on  their  campuses  as  speakers,  on 
the  basis  of  the  false  assertion  that  such 
activities  by  these  colleges  and  campuses 
financies  and  thereby  promoted  the  rad- 
ical, revolutionary  movement;  and  sec- 
ond, punishing  plaintiffs  for  their  views 
by  exposing  them  to  the  harassment  nor- 
mally associated  with  blsicklisting.  They 
asked  the  court  to  grant  the  following 
declaratory  and  injunctive  relief:  Fii-st, 
that  the  court  declare  that  the  actions  of 
the  defendant  committee  members  in 
preparing  and  seeking  to  publish  the  re- 
port to  be  unconstitutional;  and.  second, 
that  the  court  enjoin  the  defendants 
from  filing,  printing,  pubiiiilung,  or  dis- 
seminating the  report  and  from  disclos- 
ing any  material  or  information  con- 
tained in  it. 

This  complaint,  thus  filed  on  October 
13,  was  not  served  upon  the  defendants 
until  the  following  day.  Nevertheless, 
without  service  of  notice  on  the  defend- 
ants, Lawrence  Speiser,  acting  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
plaintiffs  named,  applied  to  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gesell  for  an  immediate  hearing 
on  the  complaint  with  a  view  toward  ob- 
taining a  temporarj'  restraining  order 
pending  hearing  on  ppplicntion  for  a 
preliminary    or    permanent    injunction. 


Acting  on  "Mr.  Speiscr's  application,  Judeie 
Gesell  set  the  matter  for  hearing  at  2 
p.m.  that  same  day.  At  that  time  the 
court  was  specifically  reminded  b\-  amici 
of  the  failure  of  plaintiffs  to  accord  ap- 
propriate notice  to  the  defendant  pni  ties 
in  Interest,  as  required  by  rule  65  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Procedure.  This  sugges- 
tion went  unheeded. 

I  have  previou.sly  commented  upon 
this  a.spcct  of  the  proceeding  and  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  point  todiy  of  the 
fact  that  the  court  moved  with  unseem- 
ing haste  in  violation  of  its  own  rule.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  court's  view  of 
the  case  or  its  final  action  v;ould  in  t;ny 
way  have  been  altered  by  f»n  appearance 
of  the  defendants  in  this  initial  he?r:ng. 
This  fact  seems  clear  in  light  of  the  final 
order  entered  by  the  court  on  October  28 
after  notice  and  argument. 

Having  before  it  a  complaint  in  which 
there  was  no  allegation  remotely  suggest- 
inir.  th-it  the  action  of  the  committee  t«'!v; 
not  authorized  by  the  House;  a  rom- 
plaint  v.hich  risked  the  court  to  Intrude 
upon  the  processes  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government;  a  romplaint 
which  on  its  face  squarely  invaded  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  Membei-s 
of  the  House  not  to  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place  for  any  speech  in  the  House, 
the  court  on  October  13  should  have 
summarily  dismissed  the  complaint  In- 
stead, without  notice,  or  the  taking  of 
evidence,  the  court  proceeded  ex  p;irte 
to  adjudicate  the  application,  and 
granted  the  plaintiffs'  application  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order — which  was 
formally  filed  on  October  14— enjoining 
all  of  the  defendants  and  their  agents, 
servants,  employees,  and  attorneys — ex- 
cepting only  the  individually  named 
Members  of  Congress — from  seeking  to 
print,  publish,  or  distribute  as  a  part  of 
the  proposed  report  any  list  of  names  of 
individuals  who  have  had  speaking  en- 
gagements at  colleges  and  univer.  ities. 
It  wa.s  ordered  that  this  restraint  should 
continue  until  determination  of  the 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  prellminar-  in- 
junction and  fixed  October  23  for  the 
time  of  hearing  on  that  motion. 

In  entering  its  temporary  restraining 
order,  the  court  took  the  position  that 
there  was  a  question  in  the  case  whether 
the  report  was  pursuant  to  a  valid  legis- 
lative purpose.  Since  the  plaintiffs  had 
allegedly  stated  a  claim  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  raised  a  Federal 
question,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
the  court  concluded  that  it  should  per- 
mit all  of  the  interested  parties  full  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  pending  which  it 
would  restrain  the  printing,  publishing, 
and  distributing  of  the  report,  except  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  named  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  do  so.  With  respect 
to  this,  I  would  add  thit  if  the  court  had 
given  the  defendants  the  notice  that  was 
due  Ihem,  or  had  postponed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  matter  for  at  least  a  few 
hours  or  until  the  foUcving  morning,  to 
apprai"^e  the  defendants  of  the  applica- 
tion, he  would  have  been  able  fully  to  in- 
form himself  both  as  to  the  facts  and 
law  upon  this  important  subject. 

Having  before  it  the  complaint,  and  a 
copy  of  the  committee  report,  it  was  a 
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pa  ent  absurdity  to  suggest  that  there 
wa>  a  question  in  the  case  whether  the 
re;  ort  of  the  committee  was  made  pur- 
sui  at  to  a  valid  legislative  puipose.  Both 
do  uments  clearly  put  the  court  on  notice 
thi  t  what  was  involved  in  this  case  was 
a  c  uestion  of  pure  speech — the  speech  of 
M«  mbers  in  the  House.  On  this  question 
all  inquiry  into  purpose — legislative  or 
otherwise — is  precluded.  Under  the 
sp(  ech  and  debate  clause,  this  speech  is 
soiJly  a  matter  for  regulation  by  the 
Hcu  e.  See  Jefferson's  "Manual,"  House 
Dc  cument  No.  402,  90th  Congress,  second 
se5sion.  page  131. 

This  is  not  a  case  where  Congress  is 
se<  king,  by  the  use  of  subpoena  process, 
to  compel  tlie  speech  of  others  outside 
th((  House.  Such  cases  have  raised  the 
first  amendment  problem  and  provide 
th  (  basis  for  the  line  of  cases  in  which 
th  ■  question  of  legislative  purpose  was 
CO  isidered,  but  then  only  for  the  pur- 
po  -e  of  determining  the  authority  of  the 
CO  nmittee  or  House  to  compel  the  speech 
of  others. 

3ut  even  assuming  that  there  was  a 
question  whether  the  report  was  made 
pursuant  to  a  valid  legislative  purpose, 
th  ?  court  had  ample  facts  before  it  on 
th  ;  basis  of  which  it  could  reach  no  other 
CO  aclusion  than  that  such  a  purpose 
mist  be  presumed.  I  should,  therefore, 
eli  borate  briefly  on  this  point,  for  it  is 
quite  obnous  that  as  a  basis  for  both 
its  temporary  restraining  order  of  Octo- 
be-  13  and  its  subsequent  permanent  In- 
ju  iction  of  October  28,  the  court  took 
th  ?  position  that  this  fact  did  not  ap- 
peir. 

\s  I  have  said,  the  report  in  this  case 
WJ  s  made  pursuant  to  House  rtile  XI, 
wliich  explicitly  defines  the  legislative 
pi  rposes  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  By 
mandate  of  that  rule,  all  proposed 

islation,  messages,  petitions,  memor- 
and  other  matters  on  the  subject 
Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
ties  affecting  the  internal  seciulty  of 
tht  United  States  are  referred  to  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Internal  Security."  The 
CO  nmittee  is  also  mandated  to  make  in- 
ve  itigations  from  time  to  time  of  the 
ex  ;ent.  character,  objectives,  and  activi- 
ty s  within  the  United  States  of  organi- 
za  :ions  and  assisting  organizations,  their 
m 'mbers,  agents,  and  affiliates,  which 
seik  to  overthrow  or  alter  our  form  of 
go  ^errunent  by  unlawful  means,  or  which 
in  ;ite  or  employ  acts  of  violence  to  ob- 
st  uct  the  execution  of  Federal  law,  and 
al  other  questions  relating  to  the  fore- 
go ing,  including  the  adnoinistration  and 
th?  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stites,  'that  would  aid  the  Congress  or 
ar  y  committee  of  the  House  in  any  nec- 
e&  ary  remedial  legislation."  The  com- 
m  ttee  is  required  to  report  to  the  House 
th ;  results  of  any  such  investigation,  to- 
ge:her  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
de^ms  advisable. 

iVhile  I  have  thiis  briefly  summarized 
th  s  rule  of  the  House,  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  committee  to  set  forth  its  pertinent 
pr  ^visions  in  full  in  all  reports  and  docu- 
mi  nts  issued  by  the  committee.  Indeed,  a 
CO  ay  of  the  rule  was  made  a  part  of  the 
re  )ort  which  Judge  Gesell  had  before 
hi  n.  The  legislative  purpose  is  expressly 


avowed  on  the  face  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion, together  with  a  specification  of  the 
subject  of  inquiry  mandated  to  the  com- 
mittee for  that  legislative  purpose.  It  is 
a  matter  of  settled  law  that  where  a 
legislative  purpose  is  thus  expressly 
avowed  and  the  committee  inquiry  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  authorized  sub- 
ject matter,  a  legislative  purpose  must  be 
presimied.  This  was  precisely  the  point 
ruled  in  McGrain  v.  Daugherty.  273  U.S. 
135.  174-180  ( 1950) .  Even  in  cases  where 
a  legislative  purpose  is  not  thus  expressly 
avowed  in  the  resolution  of  the  parent 
body,  if  the  subject  of  inquiry  embraces 
a  subject  upon  which  the  Congress  may 
legislate,  the  committee's  legislative  pur- 
pose must  likewise  be  presumed.  This  was 
the  ruling  in  the  case  of  In  Re  Chapman, 
166  U.S.  661,  669-70  (1897).  Moreover, 
that  the  subject  matter  of  House  Resolu- 
tion XI  is  one  upon  which  legislation  may 
be  had,  and  consequently  inquiry  made,  is 
now  indisputable.  See,  for  example, 
Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109 
(1958);  Uphaus  v.  Wyman,  360  U.S.  72 
(1959) ;  and  Barsky  v.  United  States.  167 
F.  2d  241,  cert,  denied.  68  S.  Ct.  1511 
(1948). 

These  cases  and  a  long  line  of  decisions 
also  teach  that  if  the  legislative  purpose 
of  the  parent  body  is  thus  being  served 
by  its  committee,  the  motives  of  the 
committee  cannot  be  questioned  or  its 
legislative  piu-pose  impugned,  even  where 
it  appears  that  the  inquiry  was  for  other 
or  mixed  piu-poses.  legislative  and  other- 
wise. Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S. 
178.  at  200  (1957) ;  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States,  360  U.S.  109,  at  132;  Wilkinson  v. 
United  States,  365  U.S.  399.  at  412  (1961) . 
These  indee<i  were  first  amendment 
cases,  involving  the  compulsion  of  speech 
of  others. 

Nevertheless,  Judge  Gesell  endeavored 
to  dissect  the  report  and  to  censor  its 
language.  He  says,  "No  purpose  or  con- 
templated legislation  is  mentioned."  But 
it  has  been  expressly  ruled  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  that  the  power  of 
inquiry  is  not  limited  to  the  scope  or  con- 
tent of  contemplated  legislation,  and 
none  need  be  mentioned.  Barsky  v. 
United  States,  supra,  at  page  245.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  House  or  the  com- 
mittee should  declare  in  advance  what  it 
meditated  doing  when  the  investigation 
was  concluded.  In  Re  Chapman,  supra, 
at  page  670.  He  then  takes  an  isolated 
statement  in  the  report  in  which  there 
was  an  appeal  to  college  administrators, 
alumni,  and  parents.  But  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly ruled  that,  although  action  other 
than  contemplated  legislation  is  sug- 
gested by  the  proceedings,  this  fact  does 
not  invalidate  the  proceedings.  McGrain 
V.  Daugherty.  supra,  at  page  180. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  precedents  to 
the  contrary.  Judge  Gesell  took  the  posi- 
tion that  he  was  "inescapably"  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  committee  was 
pursuing  no  legislative  p'orpose  in  mak- 
ing its  report. 

On  the  contrary,  let  me  make  clear  that 
this  committee  has,  since  its  inception  on 
February  18,  1969,  pursued  none  other 
than  a  legislative  purpose.  This  must  be 
obvious  in  the  light  of  the  great  demands 
imposed  on  the  Congress  for  legislative 
action  to  cope  with  the  activities  or  rev- 


olutionary violence  which  are  racking 
our  Nation.  Coimtless  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
and  referred  to  varioiis  committees,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. The  solution  of  such  legislative 
problems  require  the  most  painstaking 
and  thorough  imderstanding  of  all 
aspects  of  the  subject,  and  necessitates 
inquiry  into  the  extent,  character,  and 
objectives,  the  organizational  forms,  fi- 
nancing, and  other  facts  with  respect  to 
those  organizations  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  revolutionary  activities,  or  giv- 
ing assistance  to  them.  Recently  we  have 
given  much  attention  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  and  supporting  organiza- 
tions. 

An  important  and  relevant  question,  as 
I  have  noted  in  the  report,  is  the  source 
and  means  of  financing  of  such  activi- 
ties. It  has  been  indicated  in  the  many 
published  accounts,  and  repeatedly  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  that 
the  leadership  of  such  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations, and  persons  assisting  them, 
have  derived  substantial  funds  from 
speaking  engagements  at  colleges  and 
imiversities,  and  even  secondary  schools. 
Indeed,  William  Kiuistler,  a  director  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
highly  pubUcized  counsel  for  persons  in 
the  leadership  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  recently  told  newsmen  quite 
candidly,  "We  raise  most  of  the  money 
for  our  movement  through  speaking  en- 
gagements." 

With  the  authorization  and  approval 
of  the  committee,  and  at  my  direction, 
the  committee  staff  conducted  a  survey 
on  this  subject.  It  made  what  we  believed 
to  be  a  representative  sampling  of  179 
institutions  of  the  some  2,500  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
the  conduct  of  this  siu-vey.  the  committee 
agreed  that  it  should  refrain  so  far  as 
possible  from  compulsory  intrusion  into 
the  administration  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity system,  and  would  not  utilize  its 
authority  of  compulsory  process  to  ob- 
tain the  information  it  sought.  Accord- 
ingly, the  volimtary  cooperation  of  col- 
lege and  imiversity  administrators  was 
sought  through  a  letter  requesting  that 
they  fiuTiish  the  committee  with  infor- 
mation about  honorariimis  paid  to  gueit 
speakers,  other  than  academicians  and 
lecturers  who  appeared  in  connection 
with  courses  of  instruction.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  voluntary  participation  of 
the  institution  in  all  committee  refer- 
ences to  this  project. 

In  thus  imdertaking  this  project,  the 
committee  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  there  were  certain  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances which  would  undoubtedly 
diminish  the  value  of  the  committee's 
survey  and  subsequent  analysis  of  the 
information  received,  but  nevertheless 
concluded  that  the  report  would  have 
some  utility  in  providing  the  commit- 
tee and  the  House  with  relevant  in- 
formation on  a  limited,  but  important 
aspect  of  the  subject  of  revolutionary 
violence.  I  might  add  that  the  commit- 
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tee  had  no  Illusions  as  to  the  earth-shak- 
ing importance  of  this  report.  I  think  it 
sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that  we  had 
the  substantial  cooperation  of  a  large 
number  of  the  institutions  upon  whom 
request  had  been  made.  We  believed  that 
the  report  prepared  on  this  subject  con- 
tained information  of  significance  to  our 
legislative  function  and  was  a  matter  of 
public  interest  as  well.  On  October  7  we 
agreed  to  make  our  report  to  the  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  us  to  the 
point  where  I  previously  left  off.  Having 
agreed  to  afford  opportunity  to  a  member 
to  prepare  a  dissenting  view,  it  was  my 
plan  to  file  the  report  with  the  House  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  14.  Meanwhile, 
on  October  13,  the  complaint  was  filed  in 
this  case  and  an  order  restraining  its 
printing  and  dissemination  wa.s  obtained. 

This  temporary  restraining  order,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  was  then 
served  upon  the  defendants  by  the  U.S. 
marshal  on  the  forenoon  of  October  14. 
Since  by  the  terms  of  the  order  I  was  spe- 
cifically excepted  from  its  restraint,  it 
did  not  in  any  way  operate  to  aflfect  my 
duties  as  chairman  to  file  the  committee 
report  with  the  House,  as  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  report  was  ac- 
cordingly filed  and  duly  referred  to  the 
Union  Calendar.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Public  Piinter  and  Superintendent  of 
Documents  were  clearly  within  the  re- 
straints of  the  order.  By  the  rules  of  the 
House,  all  committee  reports  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  Clerk  for  printing.  The  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments are  required  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  by  order  of  the  House,  to  print  and 
disseminate  the  reports  of  committees  to 
those  entitled  to  receive  them.  Thus,  the 
Public  Printer  and  Superintendent  of 
Documents  were  obviously  on  the  pro- 
verbial horns  of  a  dilemma. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  had 
recessed  on  October  14  for  the  general 
election,  there  was  an  obvious  problem 
of  communicating  with  and  among  in- 
terested parties.  Entertaining  some  hope 
that  the  court,  after  full  hearing  and  op- 
portunity for  renew  of  the  facts  and  law, 
would  inescapably  reach  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  without  jurisdiction  to  in- 
trude upon  the  freedom  of  speech  of 
Members  of  Congress,  it  was  agreed  after 
consultation  with  several  members  of  the 
committee,  other  Members  of  Congress, 
and  general  counsel  for  the  Public 
Printer  and  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, that  appearances  should  be  en- 
tered in  the  action  and  a  motion  filed  in 
support  of  a  dismissal  of  the  complaint. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  then  re- 
quested to  act  on  our  behalf  and  ulti- 
mately appearances  were  entered  by  the 
Department  for  all  defendants  with  the 
exception  of  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  chose  not  to  appear.  On  October 
20,  motions  to  dismiss  the  action  were 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  to- 
gether with  supporting  affidavits  and 
memorandum  of  law  by  which  the  court 
was  apprised  of  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  and  filing  of  the  report,  as 
well  as  points  of  applicable  law. 

On  October  23,  1970,  Judge  Gesell 
heard  argiunent  of  the  parties  on  plain- 
tiffs' motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction 
and  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss.  At 


argument  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the 
facts  surrounding  the  issuance  of  the  re- 
port. Moreover,  his  attention  was  ex- 
plicitly directed  to  two  precedents  of  his 
own  circuit  by  which  he  was  presumably 
bound  and,  if  followed,  would  seem  clear- 
ly to  leave  open  to  him  only  one  path  to 
pursue;  namely,  a  summary  dismissal  of 
the  complaint:  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Action  v.  Eastland,  141  F.  Supp. 
729  (D.C.C.  1956) .  decided  by  a  statutory 
tliree-judge  court  in  which  two  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  sat  with  the 
district  judge  in  deciding  the  issue;  and 
secondly,  Hearst  v.  Black,  87  P.  2d  68 
<1956),  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Api>eals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  Methodist  Federation,  the  plaintiff 
in  May  of  1956  brought  suit  against 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security,  the  Public  Printer, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
to  restrain  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States — 
What  It  is— How  It  Works— A  Handbook 
For  Americans."  The  pamphlet  was  is- 
sued by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  and  by  concurrent  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  to  include  a  printing 
of  75,000  additional  copies  for  the  use  of 
that  committee.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  the  pamphlet  contained  a  false  and 
defamatory  statement  charging  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  Communist-front,  that 
the  charge  was  made  without  a  hearing, 
and  caused  irreparable  injury.  It  was 
further  alleged  that  the  concurrent  res- 
olution abridged  the  plaintiff's  rights  of 
free  speech,  assembly,  press,  and  religion, 
deprived  it  of  liberty  and  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  amoimted  to 
a  bill  of  attainder. 

No  appearance  was  entered  in  the  case 
by  the  defendant  members  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  On  the  basis  of  the  com- 
plaint. Judge  Wilkin  in  the  district  court 
i.ssued  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  as  did  Judge 
Gesell  in  the  case  before  us.  Judge  Wilkin 
then  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a 
three-judge  coiU"t  which  was  duly  or- 
dered, and  two  distinguished  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Edgerton  and 
Prettyman,  sat  with  him.  Tlie  complaint 
was  dismissed.  Judge  Wilkin  dissenting. 
In  the  opinion  for  the  court,  deUvered  by 
Judge  Edgerton,  the  court  ruled  that  by 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
article  I.  section  6.  Members  of  Congress 
■for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place." 

Ii  would — 

He  said — 
be  paradoxical  if  members  could  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place  for  statements  in 
a  document  which  boih  houses  have  ordered 
published. 

Holding  tliat  a  judgment  fur  the  plain- 
tiff would  hence  invade  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers,  it  was  thus  urmec- 
essary.  he  said,  to  consider  the  claim 
whether  an  injunction  would  violate  the 
first  amendment.  The  court  concluded 
with  these  particularly  pertinent  re- 
marks: 


TTic  premise  that  courts  may  refuse  to  en- 
force legislation  they  think  unconstitutional 
does  not  support  the  conclusion  tliat  they 
may  censor  congressional  language  they 
think  libelous.  We  have  no  more  authority  lo 
prevent  Congress,  or  a  committee  or  p\iblic 
officer  actlni;  at  the  express  direction  of  Con- 
gress, from  publishing  a  document  than  to 
prevent  them  from  publishing  the  Congrf<- 
sional  Record.  If  it  unfortunately  happens 
ihat  a  document  which  Congress  has  ordered 
published  contains  statements  that  are  erru- 
neotis  and  defamatory,  and  are  made  wttii- 
out  allowing  the  persons  affected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  this  adds  nothing  to  our 
authority.  Only  Congress  can  deal  with  such 
a  problem. 

The  constitutional  history  called  to  our 
attention  Includes  no  instance  In  which  an 
English  court  has  attempted  to  restrain  Par- 
liament, or  an  American  court  to  restram 
Congress,  from  publishing  any  statement 
Tliis  history  therefore  tends  to  confirm  f  ttr 
Mew. 

I  should  point  out,  indeed,  that  no  ca.se 
has  been  called  to  my  attention,  nor  has 
my  research  revealed,  any  decision  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  or  that  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  wrested 
from  the  Crown  in  1689,  where  any  in- 
jimction  has  been  sustained  against  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  a  committee 
report  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  British 
ParUament.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
found  a  precedent  in  England  in  which 
this  was  attempted,  at  least  indirectlj. 
and  the  attempt  was  repulsed.  This  was 
Rex  V.  Wright,  8  T.R.  292,  decided  in  the 
year  1799. 

In  Rex  against  Wright  an  application 
was  made  to  the  court  for  the  grantinti 
of  a  crimii^l  information  for  libel  against 
a  private  bookseller  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing a  report  of  a  committee  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons.  This  report  con- 
tained a  paragraph  titled,  "Attempts  to 
A.ssemble  a  Convention  of  the  People  in 
England."  which  reflected  on  the  char- 
acter of  certain  individuals  and  by  wiiich 
it  was  made  to  appear  that  their  views 
were  of  a  nature  completely  hostile  to  the 
existing  Government  and  Constitution  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  went  directly  to  the 
subversion  of  established  authority.  This 
report,  made  to  the  House,  was  entered 
on  its  journals,  and  the  House  ordered 
it  printed  by  the  official  printer.  Mr. 
Wright  undertook  privately  to  print  and 
publish  the  document,  and  it  was  for 
this  act  that  he  was  cited.  The  applica- 
tion was  denied. 

In  denying  this  application.  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  chief  justice,  said  it  was  impossible 
for  the  court  to  admit  that  a  report  oi 
the  proceedings  of  either  of  the  Hout.es 
of  Parliament  is  libel.  The  report  in  ques- 
tion, lie  said,  was  a  proceeding  by  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  and  the  judge.s 
could  not.  therefore,  inquire  into  it.  This 
reasoning  was  fully  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Queen  s  Bench  which  had  occa- 
sion to  apply  it  in  Wason  v.  Waltt-r.  4 
Q.B.  73  decided  in  1868.  a  civil  suit  for 
libel." Tlie  defendant  was  charged  with 
printing  a  faithful  report  in  a  public 
newspaper  of  a  debate  in  the  House  ol 
Lords  which  had  the  effect  of  defaming 
a  barrister,  who  had  been  referred  lo 
in  the  debate  as  making  false  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  Election 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tlie  court  held  that  the  publication  was 
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p  ivileped  on  the  same  principle  as  an 
rcurate  report  of  proceedings  in  a  couit 
o '  justice  is  privilged.  The  advantage  of 
t  le  publicity  to  the  community  at  large, 
s  lid  the  court,  outweighs  any  private 
injury  resulting  from  the  publication, 
"^le  court  concluded: 

There  Is  nothing  unlawful  In  publishing 
reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  Prac- 
lually.  such  publication  is  sanctioned  by 
P  irliament;  it  is  essential  to  the  working  of 
o  ir  parliamentary  system,  and  to  the  welfare 
the  Nation. 

Returning  now  to  the  District  of  Co- 
.imbia  Circuit:  In  Hearst,  a  Senate  com- 
rjiittee.  authorized  to  investigate  lobby- 
iiB  activities,  obtained  copies  of  tele- 
p  rams  pertinent  to  its  inquiry  which  the 
F  ederal  Communications  Commission 
r  lade  available  to  it  and  which  the  Com- 
mission concededly  had  unlawfully  ob- 
t  lined  under  subpena  from  telegraph 
c  jmpanies  and  passed  to  the  Senate  com- 
niittee.  The  plaintiff  sought  to  restrain 
t  le  committee  from  keeping  the  mes- 
siges  or  making  any  use  of  them,  or 
disclosing  their  contents.  It  was  held 
t  lat  a  court  of  equity  had  no  authority 
t )  do  any  of  these  things.  In  dismissing 
tfie  complaint,  the  Coui-t  of  App>eals  said: 

The  Constitution  has  lodged  the  leglsla- 
.  ve  power  exclusively  in  the  Congress.  If  a 
c  3urt  could  say  to  the  Congress  that  it  could 

I  se  or  could  not  use  information  in  its  pob- 
a  Kislon,  the  independence  of  the  Legislature 

II  ould  be  destroyed,  and  the  constitutional 
;  ?paration    of    the    powers    of    Goverrmient 

ivaded. 
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With  these  precedents  and  history  be- 
fore him.  Judge  Gesell  nevertheless,  and 
rmch  to  our  surprise,  made  his  adjudi- 
cation to  the  contrary.  On  October  28, 
1970.  he  entered  a  final  order  enjoining 
t  tie  Public  Printer  and  the  Superintend- 
i  nt  of  Documents  from  printing  and  dis- 
t  ributing  the  committee  report  aforesaid, 
c  r  any  portion,  restatement,  or  facsimile 
t  hereof,  with  the  exception  of  a  'normal" 
I  ublication  or  distribution  of  the  full  text 
c  f  the  report  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
(  RD,  without  special  reprinting  or  ex- 
c  erpting  of  any  portion,  and  further  de- 
clared  any  other  publication  of  the  re- 
I  ort  at  public  expense  to  be  illegal. 

One  may  then  inquire  on  what  basis 
Judge  Gesell  should  independently  con- 
clude  that  he  possessed  and  should  ex- 
« rcise  a  power  of  enjoining  speech  in  the 
House  and  the  publication  by  the  House 
( f  its  proceedings,  an  action  without 
precedent  in  tlie  history  of  the  United 
States  and  even  of  England? 

We  must  thus  look  to  Judge  Gesell's 

4pinion  of  October  28.  As  we  approach 

Mr.  Speaker,  assuredly  we  do  so  with 

;ome  expectation  that  we  shall  find  in  it 

i  I  clear  and  compelling  statement  of  con- 

titutional  authority  or  public  need  to 

.  ustify  a  dejmrture  from  over  300  years 

<  if  precedent  and  history.  What  we  find, 

( m  the  contrary,  is  a  statement  of  unsup- 

>ortable  assumptions  as  the  bases  lor 

>remises  he  advances  which  are  neither 

iholly  related  to,  nor  logically  cormected 

' lith,  each  other  or  with  his  conclusion. 

ndeed,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  follow 

lis  tortured,  obscure,  and  disjointed  rea- 

;  oning. 

Initially    he   rejects    the    holding    in 
-lethodist  Federation,  and  totally  ignores 


Hearst.  In  rejecting  the  foi-mer,  he 
sought  to  do  so  on  two  grounds.  His 
first  argiunent  was  that  the  plaintiffs' 
claim  in  Methodist  Federation  was 
founded  on  an  alleged  libel  in  the  doc- 
ument, and  not  on  an  abridgment  of  first 
amendment  freedoms.  This  distinction  is 
a  palpable  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 
As  noted  above  in  my  recital  of  the  facts, 
the  complaint  in  Methodist  Federation 
specifically  laised  the  first  amendment 
issue  in  tlie  allegation  therein  contained 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  abiidged 
the  plaintiffs'  right  of  free  speech,  assem- 
bly, and  press.  However,  in  view  of  tlie 
specific  commitment  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress under  the  speech  and  debate  clause, 
article  I,  section  6,  the  couii;  took  the 
position  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider whether  an  injunction  would  vio- 
late the  First  Amendment  as  well  as  the 
prerogatives  of  Congress.  Moreover,  if 
the  plaintiffs  in  Hentoff  were  not  alleg- 
edly defamed,  then  what  was  the  basis  of 
their  claimed  injurj? 

The  second  ground  alleged  by  Judge 
Gesell  as  a  basis  for  rejecting  Methodist 
Federation  was  that  the  decision  had 
been  'in  effect  overruled"  by  a  later  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Powell  v. 
McConnack,  395  U.S.  486,  1969,  in  which, 
he  said,  the  Supreme  Court  state: 

That  House  employees  are  acting  pursuant 
to  express  orders  of  the  House  does  not  bar 
judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
underlying  legislative  decision.  395  U.S.  at 
p.  504. 

Now  of  course  it  is  necessary  for  a 
couii,  to  distinguish  a  precedent  by 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  bound,  if  it 
dares  to  avoid  the  impact  of  that  prece- 
dent. But  surely  no  one  can  fail  to  appre- 
hend the  utter  unreality  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  seeks  to  make.  The  court 
in  Methodist  Federation  did  not  dismiss 
the  complaint  against  the  Public  Printer 
or  Superintendent  of  Documents  on  the 
ground  that  judicial  review  was  barred. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  case  which  re- 
motely suggests  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
court  in  Methodist  Federation  dismissed 
the  complaint  against  the  defendant 
Members  of  Congress  for  lack  of  juris- 
diction, but  dismissed  the  complaint 
against  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  "for  failiu-e 
to  state  a  claim  on  which  relief  can  be 
granted,"  a  result  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  Powell. 

Moreover,  while  there  are  some  ques- 
tions involved  which  are  common  to 
both  cases,  the  courts  ultimately  had 
different  issues  to  resolve.  Methodist 
Federation  dealt  with  a  question  of  pure 
speech  in  the  House,  and  whether  that 
speech  cotUd  be  enjoined  in  light  of  the 
speech  and  debate  clause.  In  Powell,  the 
court  was  not  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  it  might  enjoin  the  public  dis- 
semination of  speech  in  the  House  in  re- 
lation to  the  speech  and  debate  clause — 
article  I,  section  6 — nor  indeed  was  it 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  it 
might  grant  coercive — that  is,  injimctive 
relief — at  all.  The  question  before  the 
Suprwne  Court  was  whether  it  could  de- 
clare the  rights  of  Powell,  that  is,  grant 
him  only  "declaratoi-y"  relief,  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  the  House  in  ex- 


cluding a  Member  under  the  provision  of 
article  I,  section  5. 

The  court  in  Powell  thus  had  before 
it  the  basic  and  ultimate  issue  whether 
Powell  was  improperly  denied  member- 
ship in  the  House.  In  Methodist  Federa- 
tion, the  ultimate  issue  was  whether 
Members  could  be  enjoined  from  speak- 
ing in  the  House.  In  determining  these 
issues,  the  court  in  both  cases  had  to  de- 
cide three  subsidiary  questions:  First, 
whether  the  court  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter;  second,  whether  the 
court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  pau'ties 
defendant,  or  whether  the  defendants 
were  immune  from  suit;  and  tliird, 
whether  the  claim  was,  in  the  semantics 
of  the  courts,  "justiciable."  In  Powell, 
the  speech  and  debate  clause  was  in  the 
case  only  on  the  second  question.  In 
Methodist  Federation,  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  was  involved  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  second  and  third  ques- 
tion. Now  let  us  see  what  the  court  de- 
cided in  Powell  with  respect  to  these  sub- 
sidiary questions  in  contrast  with  the 
result  in  Methodist  Federation. 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter.  It  is  clear  that  in 
both  cases  the  courts  maintained  that 
they  had  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter.  Undoubtedly  district  courts  are 
invested  with  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  ac- 
tions where  the  matter  in  controversy 
arises  under  the  Constitution.  In  Meth- 
odist Federation,  the  plaintiff  claims  a 
violation  of  first  amendment  rights.  In 
Powell,  the  claim  was  made  that  he  was 
wrongfully  excluded  in  violaticm  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution.  We 
therefore,  see  no  difference  on  this  point. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  question,  as 
to  jurisdiction  of  the  parties.  In  both 
cases  the  actions  were  filed  against 
Members  of  Congress  together  with  em- 
ployees of  the  Congress.  In  both  cases 
the  action  was  dismissed  against  the 
parties-defendant  who  were  Members  of 
Congress.  In  Methodist  Federation  the 
action  was  dismissed  as  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  stated  ground  of  the 
express  provision  of  the  speech  and  de- 
bate cause  that  Members  of  Congress 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place.  The  court  said  that  in  view  of  this 
provision  it  would  be  "paradoxical"  if 
Members  could  be  questioned  in  the 
coiu-ts.  In  Powell,  the  defendant  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  likewise  dismissed 
on  the  basis  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause,  and  tlie  court  did  so  because  of 
the  broad  construction  given  to  the 
speech  and  debate  clause  in  a  series  of 
cases  holdmg  that  this  clause  insulates 
the  Members  from  being  required  to  de- 
fend themselves,  not  merely  with  respect 
to  pure  speech  or  words  actually  spoken 
in  debate,  but  to  "things  generally  done 
in  a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  its 
Members  in  relation  to  the  business  be- 
fore it."  citing  on  this  point  particularly 
Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168 
(1880).  Thus  in  both  cases  jurisdiction 
against  congressional  employees  was  as- 
sumed, and  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs 
judicially  reviewed. 

Tlois  brings  us  then  to  the  third  ques- 
tion of  justiciability.  On  this  phase, 
while  declaratory  reUef  was  granted 
against  the  congressional  employees  in 
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Powell,  the  injunctive  relief  sought 
against  them  in  Methodist  Federation 
was  denied.  The  court  in  Powell  said  that 
two  determinations  mast  be  made  to  le- 
solve  the  question  of  justiciability:  First, 
whether  the  claim  presented  and  the  re- 
lief .sought  are  of  the  type  in  which  the 
court  can  "mold  effective  i-elief,"  or  in 
other  words  admits  of  judicial  resolu- 
tion; and  second,  whether  the  issue  pre- 
.sented  is  a  "political  question,"  that  is, 
a  question  which  is  not  Justiciable  in 
Federal  court  because  of  the  separation 
of  ijowers  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
In  Methodist  Federation,  the  plaintiff 
sought  injunctive  relief,  but  in  Powell 
sought  only  declaratory  relief,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  Court  did  not  resolve  the 
issue  of  whether  coercive  relief  could  be 
granted.  On  the  political  question, 
whether  separation  of  powers  barred  re- 
lief of  any  kind,  the  courts  reached  dif- 
ferent results,  and  did  so  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  basic  issues  before  the 
court. 

In  determining  the  "political  ques- 
tion," the  court  in  Powell,  citing  Baker 
v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962  >,  said  tliat 
this  question  involved  a  determination 
whether  there  was  "a  textiially  demon- 
strable constitutional  commitment  of  the 
issue"  to  the  House.  The  court  concluded 
that  the  "textual  commitment"  under 
article  I.  section  5,  has  demonstrated  that 
in  judging  the  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers to  be  seated.  Congress  is  limited  to 
the  standing  qualifications  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Methodist  Federation  with  respect  to  a 
distinct  and  separate  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  article  I.  section  6,  the 
speech  and  debate  clause,  the  court  de- 
determined  that  no  relief  could  be 
granted  to  restrain  Congress  from  speak- 
ing because  the  courts  were  by  the  ex- 
press terms  of  that  provision  denied  the 
power  to  grant  any  relief  and  that  there- 
fore the  separation  of  powers — the  politi- 
cal question — barred  the  granting  of  re- 
lief. The  court  therefore  implied  that  it 
indeed  foimd  "a  textually  demonstraole 
commitment  of  the  issue"  to  the  House. 
Although  differing  in  result,  the  two 
cases  are,  of  course,  clearly  consistent 
with  each  other  in  principle. 

We  must  thus  conclude  that  since 
Powell  had  no  occasion  to  decide  the 
"political  question"  issue  under  the 
speech  and  debate  clause,  the  holding  in 
Methodist  Federation  still  stands  as  a 
precedent,  unreversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  not  "in  effect"  overruled  by 
Powell  as  Judge  Gesell  suggests. 

But  the  court's  confusion  does  not  stop 
at  this  point.  After  thus  passing  over 
Methodist  Federation,  he  then  proceeds 
to  make  certain  curious  assumptions  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  his  restraints  on  the 
printing  and  public  dissemination  of  the 
Committee  report. 

His  first  major  assumption  is  that 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  the  cases 
suggests  that  a  committee  report  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  speech  or  debate  in 
Congress.  This  assumption  requires  close 
examination.  I  would  place  emphasis  on 
his  use  of  the  word  "necessary."  Please 
note  that  he  does  not  say  that  a  com- 
mittee report  is  not  speech  or  debate,  and 
he  does  not  say  that  a  committee  report 
is  not  within  the  protection  of  the  .«;peech 


and  debate  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Obviously  this  he  could  not  say  in 
the  face  of  clear  pronouncements  to  the 
contrary  in  prior  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  which  he  is  bound.  See 
Kilbourn  v.  Thompson.  103  U.S.  168,  204 
'  1880  >.  and  Powell  against  McCormack, 
•supra,  at  506.  What  he  says  is  that  a 
committee  report  is  not  a  "necessary  ad- 
junct" to  sjjeech  or  debate,  just  as  one 
might  say  that  the  eating  of  meat  and 
potatoes  is  not  a  "necessary  adjunct"  to 
the  maintenance  of  life.  He  says,  in  short, 
that  the  speech  of  Congress  may  be  exer- 
ci.sed  by  means  other  than  a  committee 
report.  Of  course  with  that  much  and 
only  so  much  may  we  agree,  althougli  it 
would  seem  clear  to  me  that  to  preclude 
a  committee  from  communicating  with 
tlie  House  by  otlier  than  the  present  re- 
porting system  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
little  inconvenience  to  the  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Judge  Gesell  is 
suggesting  that  because  a  committee  re- 
port is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to  speech 
and  debate  the  court  may,  therefore,  pro- 
hibit the  House  from  exercising  its 
speech  by  means  of  a  committee  report, 
that  conclusion  does  not  follow  from,  nor 
is  it  justified  by,  his  major  premise.  We 
do  not  concede  his  claim.  Whether  speech 
or  debate  is  to  be  exercised  through  a 
committee  report  is  not  a  question  of  nec- 
essity. It  is  a  question  whether  that  is  a 
determination  confided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  House.  It  is  plain  that  Judge 
Gesell  would  settle  this  question  by 
claiming  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
the  court  has  the  power  of  making  this 
determination.  And  he  cites  no  pertinent 
authority  in  support  of  this  conclusion. 
This  is  not  unexpected,  for  he  is  clearly 
running  against  the  irresistible  current 
of  history  and  authority. 

In.stead,  he  cites  a  number  of  irrelevant 
cases,  involving  not  the  sF>eech  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  speech 
and  debate  clause,  but  the  compulsion 
by  Congress  of  the  speech  of  others  in 
relation  to  the  first  amendment,  citing 
Bates  v.  City  of  Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  516 
*1960j;  West  Virginia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Barnett,  319  U.S.  624  (1943) ;  to- 
gether with  the  dissents  in  Abrams  v. 
United  States.  250  U.S.  616  (1919)  and 
in  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S. 
109,  147-59  (1959).  In  Bates,  custodians 
of  the  records  of  local  branches  of  the 
NAACP  were  convicted  for  refusing  to 
furnish  city  ofl&cials  with  lists  of  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  local 
branches  of  the  association.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Education,  a  State  statute 
made  it  compulsory  for  children  in  the 
public  schools  to  salute  the  flag  and 
pledge  allegiance.  In  Abrams,  the  de- 
fendants were  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  Espionage  Act  for  circulating 
statements  allegedly  in  violation  of  tlie 
act.  In  Barenblatt.  a  conviction  was  sus- 
tained for  refusal  to  testify  as  a  witness 
before  the  House.  Why  Judge  Gesell 
should  cite  a  dissent  in  this  case,  when 
by  that  decision,  and  many  others,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  even 
speech  may  be  compelled  by  the  Con- 
gress over  first  amendment  claims,  makes 
no  sense  to  me. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  to  con- 
sder  the  effect  of  Judge  Gesell's  order 


with  respect  to  the  processes  of  the 
House.  The  effect  of  the  order  was.  of 
course,  to  .suppress  all  publication  of  the 
report.  The  only  publication  authorized 
by  the  order  was  what  the  court  referred 
to  as  a  "sub.sequent  normal  publication 
or  distribution  of  the  Congression.ai 
Record."  With  the  House  in  recess,  no 
publication  could  be  made  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  On  the  other  liand. 
if  the  Hou.se  were  in  session,  it  is  not 
the  rule  of  the  House  or  its  practice  to 
print  the  full  text  of  committee  reporus 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Nor  arc 
committee  reports  published  in  full  texi 
in  the  House  Journal.  Committee  reports 
are  published  separately,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  of  distribution  and  to  avoid 
duplication  of  printing.  However,  al- 
though only  the  Public  Printer  and  ilic 
Superintendent  of  Documents  were  en- 
joined from  printing  or  distributing  any 
copy  of  the  rejxjrt,  it  was  not  feasible 
that  members  of  the  committee  would 
attempt  to  liave  the  report  privatel.\ 
piinted,  or  even  prepared,  printed,  and 
disseminated  by  members  of  the  com- 
rr'ttee  staff,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
its  declaratory  order  the  court  pro- 
nounced any  publication  of  said  report 
at  public  expen.se,  other  than  in  the  Con- 
CREssioNAL  RECORD  aforc.sald,  to  be  illegal. 

The  order  thus  runs  afoul  not  only  of 
the  speech  and  debate  clause,  but  other 
constitutional  inhibitions.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 5,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  "each  House  shall  keep  a 
Journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  same."  In  practice  the 
House  maintains  both  a  Journal  and  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  It  is  Said  that  the 
Jouinal  and  not  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord is  the  official  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House.  See  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  House  Document  No 
402,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  an- 
notation, page  26.  Yet  the  full  text  of 
committee  reports  is  printed  in  neither. 
Committee  reports  are  printed  separate- 
ly, but  a  reference  to  the  titles  and  sub- 
ject thereof  are  entered  both  on  the 
Journal  and  printed  in  the  Record,  Rule 
Xin,  paragraph  2,  of  the  House. 

The  distinction  between  the  Journal 
and  the  Congressional  Record  is  like- 
wise made  in  the  act  of  Congress  regu- 
lating public  printing  and  documents. 
Title  44.  United  States  Code,  section  701 
authorizes  on  order  of  either  House  of 
Congress  a  separate  printing  of  "a  docu- 
ment or  report."  It  fixes  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  printing,  reprintinp. 
and  distribution  of  such  dociunents  and 
reports  for  the  use  of  the  Congress  and  to 
meet  public  requirements.  Section  713 
authorizes  the  printing  of  the  Journals 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  in  speci- 
fied numbers  and  regulates  their  distri- 
bution. Chapter  9 — 44  United  States  Code 
901  et  seq. — authorizes  and  regulates  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  specified  persons 
and  Goveinment  agencies,  foreign  lega- 
tions, and  newspaper  correspondents 
without  charge,  and  to  all  membei-s  of 
the  general  public  on  subscription  at  a 
fixed  rat«. 

What,  then,  is  a  "normal"  distribution 
of  the  CoNGRESsiON.AL  RECORD,  as  thai 
term  is  used  in  the  court's  order?  How 
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c  oes  Judb'e  Qesell  resolve  the  constltu- 
4onal  question  of  barring  publication  of 
proceeding  which,  by  the  terms  of  ar- 
e  I.  section  5.  clause  3.  the  House  is  re- 
uired  to  publish?  We  find  no  answer  to 
le  former  question,  but  Judge  Gesell 
endeavors  to  answer  the  latter. 

He  takes  note  that  article  I,  section  5, 
ciause  3.  of  the  Constitution  provides 
?ach  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
•oceedings.  and  from  time  to  time  pub- 
h  same."  Evidently   recognizing  this 
nstitutional  provision  as  a  mandate 
publish     the     proceedings     of     the 
If  ouse — a  committee  report  filed  with  the 
ouse  being  presumably  a  proceeding  In 
House — he  concedes  that  some  pub- 
lication  of   the   report  caiinot   be   en- 
lined.  What  he  says  is  that  this  man- 
date is  fulfilled  by  l  'normal"  printing 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  hence 
he   publication   in  the   Congressional 
f^EcoRD,  cannot   be  enjoined.   He  says, 
ever,   that  any   additional  printing 
a  committee  report  for  "wider  publi- 
tion  and  sale"  allegedly  stands  on  a 
lifferent   footing."  He  concludes  that 
in  the  Constitution  compels  more 
a  distribution  in  the  Congressional 
for  printing  and  distribution  to 
\fembers  of  Congress,  and  second,  that 
printing  and  distribution  beyond  that 
not  necessar>-  to  give  effect  to  the 
freedom  of  Congress  to  speak  and  debate 
the  floor  of  the  House. 
These  assumptions  must  be  fully  ex- 
for  they  likewise  demonstrate 
confusion    in    this    judge's    mind, 
tide  I,  section  5,  clause  3,  which  au- 
thorizes— and  presumably,  in  the  use  of 
word  '"shall.  "  directs^the  House  to 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings  and 
publish  the  same  is.  of  course,  a  posi- 
mandate  to  the  House  to  do  some- 
— indeed,   to   publish  its  proceed- 
To  publish  means  to  bring  before 
public,   and   the  power   to  publish 
ily  includes,  quite  to  the  con- 
:y  to  what  Judge  Gesell  maintains, 
power  to  make  a  widespread  dis- 
Lnation;  that  is,  a  dissemination  to 
public.  This  conventional  meaning  of 
term  is  likewise  supported  by  the 
h^tory  of   the  provision.  With  respect 
the  adoption  of  this  provision,  the 
Jdumal  of  Pioceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  discloses  the  follow- 
debate  in  the  Committee  of  Detail: 
Ellsworth.  As  the  clause  Is  objectionable 
so  many  shapes,  it  may  as  well  be  struck 
altogether.  The  legislature  will  not  fall 
publish   their  proceedings  from  time  to 
.  The  people  wlU  call  for  It  If  it  should 
improperly  omitted. 

WUiSOK.   Thought    the   e.xpunging   of   the 

use  would  be  very  Improper.  The  people 

e  a  right  to  know  what  their  agents  are 

dc^ng  or  have  done,  and  It  should  not  be 

the  option  of  the  legislature  to  conceal 

proceedings.  Besides,  as  this  is  a  clause 

the  existing  Confederation,  the  not  re- 

tafulng  It  would  furnish  the  adversaries  of 

reform  with  a  pretext  by  which  weaJt 

suspicious  minds  may  be  easily  misled. 

The     provision     was     adopted.     See 

drafting  the  Federal   Constitution,  A 

Rearrangement  of  Madison's  Notes,  etc.," 

Arthur   Taylor   Prescott,   Louisiana 

Sfete  University  Press,  1941,  at  page  429. 

II,  then,  to  "publish"'  means  to  dis- 

se  niiiate  to  the  public,  on  what  author- 
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ity  does  the  court  conclude  that  the  re- 
port can  be  disseminated  only  to  some 
portion  of  the  public  and  not  to  others? 
While  admittedly  the  printing  of  1,000 
copies  of  a  report  is,  of  course,  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  printing  10,000  copies, 
it  is  only  a  difference  of  quantity,  but  not 
of  constitutional  authority.  It  is  also  a 
difference  in  result  as  to  whether  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5.  clause  3.  is  effectively  carried  out. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  for  present 
purposes  concluded  my  discussion  of 
Judge  Gesell's  opinion  and  action.  It 
should  be  evident  that  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing is  an  unprecedented  and  notori- 
ous encroachment  upon  the  constitu- 
tional powers  and  privileges  of  the  House 
and  of  its  Members.  This  blatant  assault 
upon  the  rulemaking  powers  of  the 
House,  upon  the  authority  of  the  House 
to  publish  its  proceedings,  and  upon  that 
most  imperative  and  high  privilege  of 
speech  in  the  House,  all  of  which  are 
accorded  to  the  House  and  its  Members 
by  express  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
cannot  pass  unnoticed.  This  clearly  af- 
fects the  integrity  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  and  rights  of  its  Members  and, 
as  such,  is  clearly  a  question  of  privilege. 
See  House  rale  IX. 

It  was  long  ago  noted  by  Madison  In 
Federalist  No.  48  that — 

It  win  not  be  denied  that  power  is  of  an 
encroaching  nature,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
effectually  restrained  from  passing  the  limits 
assigned  to  it.  After  discriminating,  there- 
fore, in  theory,  the  several  classes  of  power, 
as  they  may  in  their  nature  be  legislative, 
executive,  or  Judiciary,  the  next  and  most 
difficult  task  Is  to  provide  some  practical 
.security  for  each,  against  the  Invasions  of 
the  others.  What  this  security  ought  to  be  Is 
the  great  problem  to  be  solved. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  nature  of  our 
constitutional  structure  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  House  is  conclu- 
sively boimd  in  all  cases  and  in  all  mat- 
ters by  the  judgment  of  any  coordinate 
branch.  While  the  court  is  certainly  en- 
trusted generally  as  the  arbiter  of  ques- 
tions arising  imder  the  Constitution,  it 
is  likewise  clear  that  in  matters  funda- 
mental to  the  existence  and  function  of 
a  coordinate  branch  we  are  not  In  all  in- 
stances to  be  concluded  by  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  It  was  asked  by  the  author 
of  Federalist  No.  51 : 

To  what  expediency,  then,  shall  we  finally 
resort,  for  maintaining  In  practice  the  neces- 
sary partition  of  {>ower  among  the  several 
departments,  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  no 
wholly  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. While  it  was  hoped  that  the  inte- 
rior structure  of  the  Government  be  so 
contrived  that  its  several  constituent 
parts  may,  by  their  mutual  relations,  be 
the  means  of  keeping  each  other  in  their 
proper  places,  it  was  evident,  he  said, 
that  each  department  should  have  "a 
will  of  its  own." 

Ultimately  there  must  be  cases,  as  the 
case  before  us,  in  which  on  natural  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation  the  House 
must  make  its  own  judgment.  How  other- 
wise is  It  to  preserve  itself?  Moreover,  as 
in  the  instant  case,  where  a  court  clearly 
disregards  the  precedents  of  its  own 
branch  and,  in  the  system  of  appellate 


review,  accords  us  no  prompt  relief,  are 
we  not  obliged  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  discreet  and  necessary  to  exert 
that  authority  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  structure  of  govern- 
ment in  a  -system  of  liberty?  Are  we  not 
at  least  accorded  the  powers  of  self-help 
allowed  to  street  demonstrators?  See 
Wyatt  T.  Walker  v.  City  of  Birmingham 
388U.S.  307  (1967). 

It  is  a  point  of  importance  that  we 
have  applied  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
October  30  for  an  expedited  review  of  the 
action  of  Judge  Gesell.  This  was  denied 
us.  Meanwhile  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  the  committee's  report  must 
await  the  leisure  and  perhaps  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  appellate  branch.  How  long 
is  the  basineso  of  the  House  to  be  de- 
layed? One  may  only  speculate  as  to 
when  our  appeal  will  be  finally  and  favor- 
ably disposed  of.  Matters  of  this  sort 
have  frequently  been  in  the  courts  for 
years  awaiting  final  result.  I  suggest  that 
this  cannot  be  tolerated. 

We  have,  Mr.  Spetiker,  a  precious  her- 
itage in  the  Constitution,  and  in  this 
House  which  it  established.  We  have 
received  this  heritage  in  trust,  for  our 
temporary  use.  We  have  no  power  of  dis- 
posal or  alienation.  It  must  pass  unim- 
paired to  succeeding  generations.  We  are 
bound  in  duty  and  honor  to  protect  and 
preserve  it  against  all  who  would  trespa.ss 
upon  and  in  any  wise  diminish  it. 

I  have,  of  course,  advised  the  Members 
of  proposals  I  am  contemplating  on  a 
question  of  privilege.  I  thought  It  neces- 
sary and  important  to  have  an  expres- 
sion of  views  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Members  on  the  likely  course  we  should 
pursue,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
time  I  have  this  day  reserved. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

I  would  hope  that  the  explanation  pro- 
vided by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Ichord)  in  reference  to  the  decision 
made  by  the  judge  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary tools  for  this  House  to  operate  with- 
out any  restrictions  or  handicaos  as  far 
as  committee  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned. 

Ml-.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  tao. 
would  like  to  commend  tlie  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Internal  Security  Committee,  for  at- 
tacking this  problem  head  on.  It  appears 
to  me  that  Judge  Gesell  is  in  obvious  and 
perhaps  arrogant  violation  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  between  the  judiciary  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  Government. 
I  think  this  is  the  only  way  to  meet  thii 
very  serious  problem.  Again  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  meeting  it  head  on. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  statement 
that  when  we  examine  what  has  hap- 
pened in  these  proceedings,  every  Mem- 
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ber  of  Congress  had  better  be  quite  con- 
cerned about  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  future,  regardless  of  his  particular 
philosophical  persuasion.  Today  it  is  a 
nonelected  judge  of  one  philosophical 
persuasion  making  the  decision,  tomor- 
row it  is  a  judge  of  the  opposite  per.sua- 
sion  handing  down  the  deci.^ion.  Today 
it  is  one  committee,  tomorrow  it  is  an- 
other committee.  Such  action  can  only 
lead  to  a  tyranny  of  nonelected  judges. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  yielding. 

I  take  tills  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  fortitude  and  for 
the  clarity  with  which  he  has  approached 
this  tremendous  problem.  It  has  long 
been  said,  and  it  will  always  be  said,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
mouthpiece  for  its  people. 

If  we  should  come  to  the  point  that  one 
man— a  one-man  courts— may  suppress 
that  voice,  then  we  shall  have  gone  a 
little  too  far. 

In  my  humble  estimation  the  courts 
have  interfered  repeatedly  with  the  due 
processes  and  rights  of  the  Congress,  and 
we  can  no  longer  stand  by  to  see  a  con- 
tinued erosion  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. Let  the  courts  stay  in  the  courts 
and  let  the  Congress  handle  its  particu- 
lar methods  of  dealing  with  the  people, 
for  the  people,  because  this  is  a  democ- 
racy. No  one  should  be  muzzled  in  this 
war. 

If  it  comes  down  to  the  point  that  the 
national  security  may  be  in  jeopardy,  or 
can  possibly  be  in  jeopardy,  or  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  exists  whereby  we  are 
suppressing  information  the  American 
pubUc  should  know,  then  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  should  reveal  this  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  it  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  fortitude.  I  want  him  to  know 
he  is  not  fighting  a  lone  battle.  He  has 
many  supporters  who  are  with  him  all 
the  way,  and  we  intend  to  stay  with  him 
imtil  the  finish. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that  I  do  believe 
it  Is  advisable  to  avoid  a  head-on  colli- 
sion between  the  judiciary  and  the  Con- 
gress if  at  all  possible.  I  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  as  to  how  the  Con- 
gress .should  proceed  in  this  matter.  This 
is  the  reason  why  I  circulated  the  letter 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  why 
I  have  instructed  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  pre- 
pare a  new  report. 

That  report  has  been  circulated  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  If  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  reports  a  new  report 
on  the  same  subject  to  this  House,  I  in- 
tend to  hold  the  report  at  that  time,  and 
at  the  time  I  introduce  the  report  into 
the  House  for  printing  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce a  privileged  resolution  which  will 
order  the  Government  Printer  to  print 
this  report;  and  all  persons  will  be  en- 
joined from  interfering  with  the  print- 
ing of  the  report. 

I  would  further  state  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention before  calling  this  matter  up  to 
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circulate  a  copy  of  the  report  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  including  a  copy 
of  the  privileged  resolution,  because  this 
decision.  I  will  say  again  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jcr.sey,  if  permitted  to 
stand,  can  only  lead  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Judiciary.  If  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress abuses  the  .speech  and  debate  clause 
that  is  for  the  electorate  to  correct,  not 
nonelected  judges. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  explanation.  I 
most  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  I  am 
quite  sure  when  this  matter  finally  comes 
to  an  ultimate  clarification  the  rights  of 
the  Congre.s.s  to  .speak  up  on  behalf  of 
the  American  ijcoplc  shall  be  upheld  once 
more. 

I  am  most  certain  the  gentleman  is  on 
the  right  track,  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  believe  the  .same 
as  he  doe.s  and  will  substantiate  and  as- 
.sist  him  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  diligence  he  has  shown  in  bring- 
ing this  before  the  House.  Quite  frankly. 
I  know  of  nothing,  in  the  short  4 
years  I  have  been  in  the  House,  which 
has  concerned  me  more  than  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

It  concerns  me  because  I  see  in  this 
the  possibility  of  a  precedent  of  tremen- 
dous proportions  being  established.  I 
feel  that  this  House  cannot  acquiesce. 
This  House  does  have  the  authority  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Granted  the  courts  also  have  this 
authority,  but  no  where  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  there  ex- 
clusive authority  granted  to  the  judi- 
ciarj'  to  interpret  what  the  Constitution 
means.  Particularly  this  is  true  where 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  coequal 
branches  of  Government.  I  feel  that  we 
as  a  body  can  in  no  way  allow  the  judi- 
ciary to  place  their  interpretation  on  the 
free  speech  clause  or  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Congress  where  there  is 
a  conflict  between  these  two  branches. 
We  must  insist  on  our  position.  Should 
we  not  insist  on  our  position,  frankly, 
I  feel  that  the  entire  American  system 
of  government  will  be  the  loser. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  do  have  some  concern  about  pre- 
senting a  new  resolution  or  a  new  report 
luiless  this  report  is  identical  with  the 
one  rejected.  I  state  this  because  it  con- 
cerns me  that  this  could  be  interpreted 
by  some  as  acquiescing  to  the  court's  ac- 
tion, and  then  the  court  would  simply 
state,  "Well,  our  position  prevailed.  This 
is  a  precedent  for  future  cases  involving 
other  committees  of  the  Congress.  The 
new  report  entered  was  not  enjoined  be- 
cause it  was  a  different  report. '  That 
concerns  me. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  that  it  is  seemingly 
unfair  to  permit  a  coequal  power  in 
our  form  of  government,  which  is  the 
aggressor  in  this  case,  to  decide  the  re- 
spective powers  of  coequal  branches  of 
Government,  I  cannot  predict  the  work 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. I  am  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, but  that  will  depend  upon  the  work 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. I  will  point  out  that  Judge  Gesell 
in  liis  final  Injunction,  did  not  enjoin 
me  from  putting  the  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  C0NGRE.SS10NAL  Record  was  specifi- 
cally exempted  in  his  order.  But  I  have 
not  put  the  report  in  the  CoNcnEssioNAL 
Record  for  many  reasons.  I  think  I  would 
be  bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  court 
if  I  so  did,  and  I  would  not  do  that  with- 
out permi.s.sion  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Second,  the  rules  on  printin:j 
prohibit  the  printing  of  a  committee  re- 
port in  the  Record.  Judee  Gesell  in  his 
decision  seemed  to  be  quite  confused 
about  records  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  seemed  to  think  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  was  the  same  as  the 
Journal.  It  is  not.  They  are  two  complete- 
ly different  things.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  article  I  does  require 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  'Ji^:p  a 
Journal  of  its  proceedings.  However,  it 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Pcp- 
resentatives  to  print  committee  reports 
in  full  in  the  Journal.  They  merely  print 
them  by  title. 

The  mandate  of  the  Constitution  to 
keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  printing  of  the  committee 
reports  separately. 

The  Congressional  Record,  of  course, 
is  not  the  Journal.  So,  the  House  would 
have  to  change  its  own  rule  prohibiting 
the  printing  before  I  would  be  permitted 
to  carry  out  even  what  Judge  Gesell  held 
was  permissible  in  his  decision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  for  the  ex- 
planation. If  I  may  say  this,  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, I  certainly  do  not  acquiesce,  I 
certainly  do  not  concede,  that  the  judi- 
ciai->'  has  the  exclusive  power  to  interpret 
the  Constitution,  particularly  where  we 
as  legislators  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved. I  think  we  also  have  this  power. 
But  it  is  certainly  true,  because  of  the 
pecuhar  organization  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  as  opposed  to 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government,  that 
one  individual  acting  by  himself  in  the 
judiciary  may  at  times  appear  to  be  able 
to  assert  a  position  which  certainly  may 
not  be  concurred  in  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary.  In  the  legislative 
branch  we  often  need  to  get  a  majority 
of  all  of  thase  in  order  to  have  the  posi- 
tion of  an  individual  legislator  main- 
tained. So.  there  is  a  peculiar  distinction, 
because  of  the  organization  of  our  legis- 
lative branch.  And,  of  course,  that  is  true 
of  our  judicial  branch  which  may  appear 
at  this  time  to  give  one  individual  in  the 
judicial  branch  an  advantage  over  an 
individual  in  the  legislative  branch.  But 
we  are"  coequal  and  I  certanly  do  not 
acquiesce  in  any  position  that  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  has  ex- 
clusive authority  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution where  a  conflict  between  the  co- 
equal branches  Ls  concerned. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  happy  to  j^eld 
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I  o  any  other  Member  if  he  wishes  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  geiuleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

<Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. i 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  too. 
with  him,  regret  that  this  confrontation 
has  taken  place  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  if  I  may  interrupt 
the  gentleman  at  that  point,  I  think  I  am 
familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  we  differ  on 
many  matters,  but  I  do  respect  his  opin- 
ions. I  think,  however,  that  when  I  sub- 
mit this  matter  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  will  probably  pose  a  very  dif- 
ficult question  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  .shall 
not  {uiticipate  what  my  actions  would  be, 
nor  do  I  anticipate,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
tlie  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
court  of  appeals  will  be  in  this  matter.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  judge  could  be 
overruled. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  The  gentleman  brings 
up  another  reason  why  I  intend  to  pro- 
ceed as  I  announced.  This  does  involve 
a  matter  of  separation  of  powers,  and 
in  view  of  that  I  asked  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, through  my  attorneys,  for  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  expedi- 
tion was  denied,  and  this  is  an  added 
reason  why  it  is  my  intention  to  take  the 
action  which  I  have  annovmced. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
would  certainly  be  very  wise 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
brought  up  the  matter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
in  Judge  Gesell's  decision  that — and  I 
have  not  seen  this  report,  but  I  think  I 
probably  know  what  it  is — it  is  not  the 
regvUar  kind  of  report  for  legislative  pur- 
poses that  are  available  to  Members  be- 
fore a  vote;  this  apparently  is  one  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  gentlemans  com- 
mittee that  is  disseminated  throughout 
the  country,  perhaps  through  mailing 
lists.  I  note  the  gentleman  ordered  6.000 
copies  of  this  report. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  I  may  comment  on 
that 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  finish  my 
sentence — in  other  words,  it  is  not  the 
usual  type  of  a  legtsative  report.  This  is 
the  type  of  report  that  is  issued  by  the 
gentleman's  committee.  There  are  scores 
of  them.  Is  that  not  correct,  on  different 
t; roups  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ICHORD,  I  would  say  that  this 
report  does  differ  from  the  reports  of 
other  congressional  conunittees.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  well  knows 
that  most  if  not  all  committee  reports 
are  prepared  by  the  staff  members  of 
the  various  committees,  and  this  report 
was  also  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
However,  there  is  one  difference  in  the 
procedure  and  that  is  under  Me  rule  of 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Seciu'ity  be- 


cause of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
committee,  we  have  a  rule  which  re- 
quires that  the  report  be  available  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  3  days  before 
it  is  acted  upon.  So  it  does  differ  from 
the  reports  of  other  committees  of  the 
House  in  that  the  inembersiiip  of  the 
committee  did  have  this  report  before 
them  at  the  time  it  was  reported  to  the 
House,  and  as  I  indicated  before  there 
was  one  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Tliis 
court  foimd  that  tliis  report  is  a  black- 
list of  college  speakers,  and  that  it  does, 
the  court  found,  impinge  on  the  first 
amendment  right  of  these  speakers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  In  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  And  that 
tills  blacklist  was  issued  for  the  piuposes 
of  exposure  with  no  legislative  purpose 
by  the  committee  in  mind.  And  the  court 
pointed  out,  and  I  quoie  the  decision: 
■  apparently  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  college  ofiBcials.  alumni,  and 
parents  would  bring  social  and  economic 
pressures  upon  the  institutions  that 
had  permitted  these  speeches  in  order  to 
ostracize  the  speakers  and  stultify  fiu*- 
iher  campus  discussion. ' 

Now.  the  gentleman  knows  that  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  gentlemans  committee, 
and  I  have  been  for  8  years. 

It  seems  to  me — although  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  this  particular  document, 
since  it  has  not  been  published  yet — it 
could  have  been  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  had  the  gentleman  chosen,  and 
as  the  gentleman  knows;  the  judge 
pointed  this  out,  that  at  any  time  it 
could  be  put  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  the  gentleman  could  make 
speeches  about  it.  Anything  could  be 
done.  The  only  thing  that  had  to  do  with 
the  injimction  was  that  the  report 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct  in  one  respect:  there  was  no  in- 
junction against  me  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  disseminating  the  report, 
and  there  is  no  injunction  against  my 
having  the  report  printed  at  private  ex- 
pense; the  extent  of  the  injunction  was 
to  prohibit  the  printing  at  Government 
expense. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Siieaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  intend  to  reply  more 
thoroughly  and  fully  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  inject  this  at  this  point  because  I 
feel  the  Record  may  be  being  buili  on 
something  which  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a 
usual  practice  of  committees  of  Congress 
to  print  reports  which  are  intended  for 
general  distribution.  The  Committee  on 
Govei-nment  Operations  does  this  quite 
frequently  and  quite  frequently  thou- 
sands of  reports  are  printed  when  they 
are  matters  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
public. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  by  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  making 
available  more  copies  of  the  report  than 
only  to  the  Members  of  Congress  is  not 
an  imusual  procedure  so  far  as  other 
conmiittees  of  the  Congress  are  con- 
cerned. I  am  certain,  if  the  gentleman 


would  like,  we  can  have  the  Public 
Printer  provide  us  with  figures  on  the 
reports  that  have  been  printed  and  the 
numbers  and  the  record  will  conclu- 
sively show  that  thLs  is  a  usual  and  cas- 
tomary  practice  on  certain  reports  wliich 
are  of  general  interest  that  many  more 
be  printed  than  are  needed  solely  for  dis- 
semination within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself  and  they  «ire  indeed  sent 
to  interested  parties  throughout  the 
United  States, 

Mr.  ICHORD.  In  further  answer  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  House  would 
have  to  reject  its  own  rule  prohibiting 
the  printing  of  committee  reports  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record  before  that 
can  be  done.  There  is  such  a  rule.  Also, 
I  did  not  make  any  request  for  a  print- 
ing of  any  copies  other  than  the  usual 
number  of  copies. 

But  let  me  further  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  I  totally  re- 
ject the  contention  of  Judge  Gesell  and 
perhaps  his  contention,  even  though  he 
stated  that  he  has  not  read  the  report, 
that  this  is  a  blacklist  of  speakers  or 
that  this  was  intended  to  discourage  uni- 
versities and  college  campuses  from 
bringing  these  particular  speakers  upon 
the  campuses. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  I  am  aware  of  his 
ieelings  in  regard  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  At  the  first 
part  of  this  session,  he  voted  against  the 
establishment  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  I  must  confe.ss  I 
cannot  understand  the  rationale  of  his 
reasoning.  I  think  most  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  establishment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  did 
agree  that  the  language  of  the  mandate 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity which  was  proposed  and  adopted 
was  certainly  more  imambiguous,  much 
clearer  than  the  mandate  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

As  I  understood  the  debate  and  the 
argtiment,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  put  words 
in  the  mouth  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia— that  his  idea  was  to  vote  against 
the  establishment  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  because  tlie  op- 
position would  eventually  have  the 
chance  to  abolish  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  This,  to  me,  is 
very  esoteric  rea.soning  indeed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  reason  why 
a  number  voted  against  the  change  of 
name  and  a  change  of  rtiles  was  our  fear 
that  exactly  what  lias  liappened  is  hap- 
pening— this  unnecessary  confrontation 
with  the  courts  and  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  issuing  an  obviously- 
even  though  I  have  not  seen  it — but  I 
do  know  the  chairman  is  going  to  order 
it  to  be  corrected — so  there  must  be 
something  that  disturbs  the  chairman 
about  the  report. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  this  aew 
draft  of  the  report — and  the  gentleman 
IS  familiar  with  the  legislative  process- 
has  been  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  consideration. 
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Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Why  is     people  and  $21.8  million  worth  of  prop- 
there  a  new  draft?  You  have  sent  one     erty  damage 


draft  to  the  Public  Printer. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  have  stated  heretofore 
that  i  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  court  on  this  issue.  I  think  the 


I  would  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  in  the  new 
report  I  intend  to  have  figures  of  another 
study  having  been  made  by  a  department 
of  the  Government  which  will  show  the 


Gentleman  from  California  will  concur,  damages  to  Federal  and  non-Federal 
reeardless  of  his  feelings  on  this  par-  property  a1  institutions  having  ROTC 
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nishing large  stuns  of  money,  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  gentleman  is  not  a  valid 
contention. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman brinps  up  the  matter  of  the  ter- 
rible niunber  of  bombings  in  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  knows  I  am  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  has  recently  written  and  enacted 
a  very  strong  law  on  that  subject.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  and  will  support  it  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  In  this  matter  of  Internal  secu- 
rity and  particularly  attacking  the  prob- 
lems  which   the   House   Committee   on 
Internal  Security  has  the  duty  of  at- 
tacking!, and  also  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  there  is  considerable 
overlapping   of   jurisdiction.   It   is   not 
a  very  easy  matter  to  legislate  within  this 
field.  Often  we  come  up  against  the 
rights  and  the  privileges  and  the  guar- 
antees of  the  first  amendment,  which 
we  both  do  hold  sacred  and  should  as 
citizens   of   this   great  Republic.   It  is 
often  difficult  to  draft  measures  which 
are  constitutional.  It  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  draft  measures  that  will  be  effec- 
tive. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
the   organizations   that  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  this  activity  were 
working   closely   together,    they    wotild 
have  the  ability  at  this  point  in  history 
to  overthrow  our  Government;  but  I  do 
think  they  have  the  ability  to  so  stultify 
tills  Nation,  tliis  free  society  of  ours,  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  muster  the  will  and 
the  unity   to   solve   the   many   difficult 
problems  we  have. 

I  fear  they  do  have  the  capacity  to 
cause  the  gentleman  and  me  to  be  de- 
prived of  om-  own  liberties  and  freedoms. 
Already  we  have  witnessed  measures  pro- 
posed and  some  have  been  passed  which 
will  have  this  effect.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ic  just  as  concerned 
as  I  am  about  many  of  these  proposals 
that  have  been  made  in  the  Congress 
in  an  effort  to  solve  our  problems  in  this 
area. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  move  into  the  field  of  keeping  the 
peace  in  every  city  and  town  of  the 
Nation  but  it  is  vain  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous to  enact  a  law  if  it  is  not  en- 
forced. To  enforce  such  laws  we  would 
have  to  establish  a  national  police  force, 
and  if  that  is  done,  we  will  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  "^hat  this  countrj'  is  all 
about, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  participation  in  the  discussion 
at  this  late  hour. 


ment  and  would  also  be  subject  to  the 
injunction.  The  original  report  Is  in  liti- 
gation and  that  litigation  can  proceed. 
May  I  further  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  report  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  committee.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
language  of  the  report  was  perfect.  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  did  not  need  Improve- 
ment. I  think  we  can  state  that  about 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  committee  re- 
ports that  emerge  from  all  committees. 
They  are  not  perfect  documents.  Tliey 
are  the  creatures  of  the  human  mind.  I 
do  think  that  the  language  of  the  report 
can  be  improved.  But  I  reject  the  con- 
tention that  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  having  the  mandate 
which  it  does  have  over  subversive  ac- 
tivities— subversive  activity  being  de- 
fined in  the  mandate  as  that  action 
which  would  overthrow  this  Government 
by  force,  violence,  and  unlawful  means — 
does  not  have  the  right  and  the  author- 
ity to  look  into  the  financing  of  revolu- 
tionary activity  within  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  first  established,  I  asked  the 
committee  to  authorize  an  investigation 
into  revolutionary  activity  within  the 
country,  and  I  submit  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  committee  does 
have  the  authority,  and  not  only  the 
authority,  but  it  has  a  duty  under  that 
mandate  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of 
such  revolutionary  organizations.  It  has 
the  duty  to  ascertain,  if  it  can,  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  organizations.  It  has  the 
duty  to  ascertain  the  financing  of  such 
organizations. 

I  think  that  in  this  respect  the  gentle- 
man will  have  to  concede  that  we  do 
have  considerable  revolutionary,  violent 
activity  throughout  the  Nation,  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate,  a 
representative  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment testified  to  these  figures,  and  I 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  testified  that  for  a  scant  15-month 
period,  January  1969,  to  April  1970. 
this  country  suffered  a  total  of  4,330 
bombings,  an  additional  1.475  attempted 
bombings,  and  a  reported  45,129  threat- 
ened bombings.  Of  the  4.330  actual 
bombings,  3,335  were  incendiary  in  na- 
ture and  975  were  explosives.  Of  the 
total  number  of  bombings,  attempts, 
and  threats  reported  in  number  39,934, 
64  percent  were  of  unknown  attribution, 
and  of  the  36  percent  in  which  there  is 
an  estimate  of  attribution,  56  are  attrib- 
uted to  campus  disturbances — 56  per- 
cent— 14  percent  white  extremists,  and 
19  percent  black  extremists. 

In  the  reported  periods  these  bombings 
were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  43 


QUESTION  OF  SEPARATION  OP 
POWERS 

<Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  the  issue 
before  us  is  simple.  It  is  the  question  of 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  Government.  To  be  even 
more  specific,  it  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  Judiciary  may  infringe  ui>on  the 
power  of  Congress. 

A  Federal  judge  has — in  unprece- 
dented action — established  himself  as  a 
censor  to  the  Congress  and  thus,  in  ef- 
fect, to  the  people  of  this  country. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell 
lias  in  essence  told  Congress  that  it  can- 
not, through  its  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  issue  a  report  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  their  interests.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  his  Jurisdiction.  In 
short  it  is  none  of  his  business. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  the  Uiree 
branches  of  Government  were  spelled 
out  with  great  clarity  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Nation.  It  was  one  of 
their  foremost  concerns  in  drafting  the  . 
Constitution  because  they  knew  from 
bitter  experience  as  colonists  under  King 
George  the  Third  of  England  the  tragic 
results  from  the  subjugation  of  one 
branch  of  government  to  another. 

By  issuing  an  order  to  the  Public 
Printer  and  Superintendent  of  I*ublic 
Documents  permanently  restraining  fur- 
ther dissemination  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "College  Honoraria  Sur- 
vey," Judge  Gesell  is  in  clear  violation 
of  the  speech  and  debate  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy. 

Yet  this  judge  seeks  to  censor  Con- 
gress. He  sets  himself  up  as  a  commit- 
tee of  one — an  appointed  and  a  non- 
elected  committee  at  that — to  tell  Con- 
gress what  it  may  or  may  not  do. 

Even  if  this  report  in  question  were 
without  factual  basis,  if  it  were  in  fact 
fiction.  Judge  Gesell  luider  our  Consti- 
tution would  have  no  right  whatsoever 
to  interfere  with  its  publication. 

But  that  is  far  from  the  case.  The  re- 
port was  carefully  and  painstakingly 
researched  and  written  by  people  who  are 
experts  in  the  field  of  subversion.  It  was 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
prior  to  their  decision  to  issue  it  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  public. 

It  identifies  more  than  60  persons  dedi- 
cated to  changing  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  force  if  necessary,  who  spoke  to 
students  and  faculty  members  on  col- 
lege camptises,  and  it  tells  how  much 
money  they  earned  through  these  speak- 
ing engagements. 

Some  of  them  are  household  words, 
synonyms  for  revolution.  To  name  Just 
a  few-:  Elaine  Brown,  Stokeley  Car- 
michael,  Angela  Davis,  Tom  Hayden, 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Rubin,  and  Abbie  Hoff- 
man. Others  included  are  just  as  well 
known  and  some  are  not  but  all  share  a 
dislike  and  disrespect  for  our  present 
form  of  government. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  Fed- 
eral district  judge  saying  that  the  Stoke- 
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ley  Carmichaels  and  Jerry  Rubins  of  this 
world  have  the  right  to  preach  riot  and 
revolution — for  money — on  our  college 
campuses  but  a  congressional  committee 
does  not  have  the  right  to  Identify  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security's  mandate  it  is 
not  only  the  committee's  right  but  its 
duty  to  submit  reports  on  various  people, 
so  that  Congress  may  be  aware  of  their 
activities  and.  if  necessary,  write  legis- 
lation concerning  their  involvement. 

It  is  also  the  committee's  right — and 
duty — to  report  on  their  activities  for 
purely  informational  purposes. 

Judge  Gesell  maintains  in  his  opinion 
that  the  committee  seeks  to  infringe  on 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  those 
named.  That  is  nonsense.  Nowhere  in  the 
report  is  it  suggested  that  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  speak  or  even  that 
they  should  not.  It  simply  names  them 
and  reveals  how  much  they  earned. 

I  fail  to  see  why  Judge  Gesell  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  want  to 
shield  those  named  from  public  knowl- 
edge. Most  of  them  are  proud  of  what 
they  are  or  represent.  One  would  think 
that  they  would  be  most  eager  to  be  thus 
identified. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  point  is,  that  Judge  Gesell 
does  not  have  the  constitutional  right 
to  diminish  the  power  of  this  great  and 
venerable  House. 

We  must  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
laxity  or  inaction  permit  this  matter  to 
rest  imchallenged.  We  must  not  let  this 
judge  establish  himself  or  any  other 
iudge  as  a  censor  to  this  House  or  this 
Congress. 

The  eyes  of  historj'  are  upon  us.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  cannot  let  history  depict 
us  as  weak  and  ineffectual  men  in  times 
that  require  strength  and  vigor  to  main- 
tain our  very  existence. 

Recently,  a  landmark  decision  was 
handed  down  by  a  Federal  judge  which 
threatens  the  investigative  prerogatives 
of  congressional  committees.  If  upheld 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  could  ham- 
string the  effectiveness  of  congressional 
investigations  and  severely  curtail  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Gerhard 
Gesell  Issued  a  permanent  injunction 
barring  ofBcial  Government  publication 
or  distribution  of  a  report  by  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  listing  the 
names  and  political  afiftllations  of  cer- 
tain radical  campus  speakers.  The  judge 
reasoned  that  the  report  ser\'ed  no  direct 
legislative  purpose  and  concluded  that 
its  primai-y  intent  was  to  inhibit  the  free 
speech  of  the  persons  named.  As  such, 
he  argued,  It  represents  an  vmwarranted 
extension  of  congressional  powers  to  the 
point  of  infringing  upon  the  rights  of 
individuals.  In  addition,  he  warned,  the 
committee's  action  bordered  dangerously 
on  Government  meddling  with  academic 
freedom. 

In  actuality,  the  committee's  objective 
was  to  determine  whether  or  not  fees 
paid  to  campus  speakers  amounted  to  a 
.<;ignificant  source  of  financing  for  revo- 
lutionary groups.  William  Kunstler,  law- 
yer for  the  "Chicago  Seven."  has  publicly 
stated  that  speaking  engagements  are 
the    prime    means    of    financing    such 


causes.  Consequently  the  committee  de- 
termined to  Investigate  the  truth  of  his 
claim.  A  survey  was  taken  in  which  close 
to  a  hundred  colleges  participated 
voluntarily. 

The  survey  revealed  that  most  of  our 
campuses  are  exposing  students — wher- 
ever the  administration  of  the  institu- 
tion is  directly  involved — to  a  wide- 
ranging  variety  of  speakers.  Where  stu- 
dent organizations  autonomously  spon- 
sor the  speakers,  radical  leftist  orators 
predominated.  Frequently  in  these  cases, 
the  amount  of  the  speaker's  fee  is  un- 
known because  the  college  administra- 
tion requires  no  accounting  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  separate  student  funds. 
From  those  records  which  are  available, 
however,  one  can  infer  that  the  amounts 
involved  are  considerable. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
campus  speaking  circuit  is  a  lucrative 
source  of  funds  for  the  promoters  of  dis- 
orderly and  revolutionary  activity  among 
students.  Moreover,  such  speaking  ap- 
pearances are  not  only  revenue-produc- 
ing but  afford  a  forum  for  expanding  the 
radicalization  process.  In  consequence, 
the  committee  believed  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  had  the  right  to  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  campus  speaking  engage- 
ments promote  the  cause  of  revolution. 
In  particular,  it  wished  to  alert  college 
administrators  to  the  implications  in- 
volved in  allowing  such  speakers  to  ap- 
pear on  their  campuses. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  mis- 
informed wizards,  the  ruling  of  the  court 
did  not  apply,  and  was  never  intended  to 
apply,  to  Members  of  Congress.  The 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  ofllcial 
public  statements  made  by  Congress- 
men. A  Congressman  would  be  fully 
within  his  legal  rights  in  publishing  the 
list.  The  court's  intention  appears  to  be 
to  limit  the  access  of  congressional  com- 
mittees to  channels  of  public  communi- 
cation. Thus  the  Government  Printing 
OflBce  was  enjoined  from  publishing  the 
committee's  report.  This  decision,  while 
it  may  not  effectively  silence  members  of 
the  conunittee,  therefore,  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  precedent-setting  trend  to 
restrict  the  investigative  functions  of 
Congress  to  the  narrowest  possible  inter- 
pretation and  to  limit  the  people's  right 
to  know  the  results  of  congressional  in- 
vestigations conducted  on  their  behalf. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  should  reverse  this 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  decision. 
Under  our  form  of  government,  the  three 
branches  are  equal.  The  judiciary  should 
not  trample  the  rights  of  Congress. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Adams)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive campaign  finance  reform  bill;  a 
measure  which  I  believe  offers  some  con- 
crete means  for  remedying  the  numerous 
deficiencies  of  our  present  system.  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  suggesting  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  high  pri- 
ority areas  for  reform  of  campaign  fi- 
nance, and  then  briefly  to  summarize  the 
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ways  In  which  my  bill  attempts  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  problem  is 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  conducting  a 
political  campaign.  The  following  figures 
help  to  underscore  the  rapid  escalation  of 
the  cost  of  running  for  public  ofiBce  in 
the  United  States:  In  1952  total  spend- 
ing for  political  candidates  at  all  levels 
amounted  to  $140  million;  by  I960  the 
figure  was  $175  million;  by  1964  it  was 
$200  million;  and  the  cost  of  the  1968 
election  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
$300  million.  Tliis  means  that  in  the  last 
20  years  the  costs  of  political  campaigns 
have  increased  over  100  percent,  and  in 
the  last  4  years  almast  50  percent.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  mathematical  wiz- 
ard to  imderstand  that  if  these  trends 
continue,  by  1985  we  will  be  talking  about 
multibillion-dollar  campaigns.  The 
American  people  are  now  well  aware  ol 
this  problem.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  indi- 
cates that  a  full  80  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned favor  a  clear  and  fair  limit  on 
runaway  campaign  spending. 

A  second  and  related  problem  is  that 
these  huge  sums  simply  cannot  be  raised 
on  the  basis  of  numerous  small  contribu- 
tions by  voters  of  average  means.  In- 
stead, it  is  becoming  Increasingly  neces- 
sary for  candidates  for  major  public  of- 
fices to  rely  on  large  individual  or  group 
contributors. 

In  every  presidential  year  since  1952, 
except  for  one,  the  Democratic  National 
Committees  have  relied  on  contributions 
of  over  $500  for  upwards  of  60  percent 
of  their  funds.  In  the  same  period  in 
every  year  except  one,  the  Republican 
National  Committees  have  depended  on 
donations  of  more  than  $500  for  over  half 
of  their  campaign  funds.  And  in  con- 
gressional races,  especially  for  the  House, 
the  tendency  to  depend  on  a  few  sub- 
stantial contributors  has  become  even 
greater. 

In  our  present  system  the  only  alter- 
native to  dependence  on  large  contribu- 
tors is  reliance  on  personal,  or  family 
wealth.  Yet,  the  profoimdly  disquieting 
spectacle  of  candidates  spending  millions 
of  dollars  of  their  own  funds  to  win 
primary  and  general  elections  from  New 
York  to  Arizona  during  the  last  cani»r 
paign  reminds  us  that  this  is  no  optiol 
at  all.  For  the  essence  of  our  democratic 
system  is  access  to  public  oflBce  by  anj' 
citizen  of  average  means  who  can  gain 
the  confidence  and  support  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  We  would  have  to  admit,  I  be- 
lieve, that  this  ideal  is  reflected  only 
dimly  by  the  electoral  process  in  our  Na- 
tion today. 

A  third  glaring  deficiency  of  our  cam- 
paign finance  system  concerns  the  run- 
away cost  and  deteriorating  quality  of 
political  advertising  on  the  electronic 
media.  In  1956,  $9  million  was  expended 
by  all  candidates  on  radio  and  TV  adver- 
tising; this  figure  rose  to  $25  million  in 
1964,  and  to  over  $40  mUlion  in  196&— 
an  astoimding  increase  of  almost  350  per 
cent  in  a  little  over  a  decade.  For  presi- 
dential campaigns  the  rate  of  increase  in 
media  expenditures  has  been  even  more 
startling.  In  1956,  presidential  candi- 
dates spent  $4.6  miUion  for  radio  and 
TV;  by  1968,  the  figure  had  climbed  to 
$20.4  million. 
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This  increase  of  almost  400  percent  for 
media  spending  in  presidential  cam- 
'  leiis  helps  us  to  understand  why  the 
total  costs  of  presidential  campaigns 
1  ave  increased  from  about  19  cents  per 
vW  in  1952  to  29  cents  in  1960  and  to 
over  60  cents  in  1968.  It  also  indicates 
that  no  attempt  to  get  overall  campaign 
spending  under  control  would  be  mean- 
ingful without  some  emphasis  on  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  for  political  broad- 
casting. 

If  these  huge  amounts  of  money  were 
being  spent  for  informative  and  enlight- 
ening political  programing,  they  might 
be  easier  to  justify.  But  the  sad  fact  is 
that  the  10-,  20-,  or  30-second  spot  has 
come  to  dominate  political  advertising 
on  radio  and  TV.  Between  1964  and  1968 
spending  for  political  broadcasting  in 
the  form  of  bloc  programing  remained 
stable  at  about  $5  million.  But  expendi- 
tures for  spot  advertising  jumped  over 
100  percent  in  that  period  from  $10 
to  $20  million.  In  1968,  almost  75 
percent  of  funds  expended  for  TV  broad- 
casting were  devoted  to  spot  commercials 
and  some  informed  observers  predict 
that  this  may  rise  to  85  or  90  percent 
when  the  returns  from  the  1970  elections 
are  calculated. 

Not  only  do  these  spot  commercials 
devalue  the  currency  of  political  dis- 
course, but  they  are  also  a  most  ineffi- 
cient and  Irrational  way  of  utilizing 
scarce  resources.  One  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Texas  reported  to  a 
Senate  committee  holding  hearings  on 
campaign  finance  that  he  once  bought 
a  one-half  hour  program  bloc  on  about 
half  of  Texas'  50  TV  stations  for  $12,000. 
Yet,  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of 
time  on  these  stations  in  the  form  of 
short  spot  announcements  would  have 
cost  over  $300,000.  In  1968  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  could  have  purchased  time 
for  a  1  minute  spot  commercial  from 
one  of  the  networks  for  about  $50,000. 
However,  a  half  hour  bloc  of  program 
time  would  have  cost  only  about  $80,000. 
This  means  that  for  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  money  a  candidate 
could  have  either  bought  enough  time 
to  thoughtfully  discuss  his  position  on 
a  number  of  important  issues  facing  the 
Nation  or  he  could  have  used  a  carefully 
produced  tape  showing  him  running 
along  the  beach,  striding  up  the  Capitol 
stairway  or  chatting  with  an  important 
Government  official. 

When  we  consider  the  growing  com- 
plexities of  issues  like  the  environment, 
military  spending,  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  health  care,  and  housing  that  will 
confront  the  Nation  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade, It  becomes  clear  that  our  elections 
must  play  a  more  educative  and  inform- 
ative role  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Yet  unless  something  is  done  about  what 
one  news  commentator  has  called  the 
slick  political  commercials  now  pollut- 
ing the  airwaves,  it  is  likely  that  emo- 
tionalism, simplification  of  issues,  and 
empty  rhetoric  will  carry  the  day. 

A  fourth  major  problem  area  in  our 
election  process  concerns  the  inadequate 
and  gap-filled  system  of  reporting  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures 
contained  in  the  1925  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  For  instance,  in  one  1970  sena- 
torial race  the  two  major  party  candi- 


dates spent  an  estimated  $5  million,  yet 
neither  acknowledged  spending  a  single 
cent  in  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  And  in  another  well-publicized 
Senate  race,  a  candidate  estimated  to 
have  spent  almost  $2.5  million  on  media 
advertising  alone  reported  no  campaign 
expenditures. 

The  legal  sieve  which  permits  this 
kind  of  evasion  and  circumvention  is,  in 
my  view,  worse  than  no  law  at  all.  For 
it  merely  perpetuates  and  inflames  the 
cynicism  and  suspicion  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  American  public.  If  we  are 
to  restore  the  faith  and  trust  in  our 
political  system  that  will  be  a  vital  pre- 
requisite to  solving  the  problems  that 
confront  us  today,  a  most  important  first 
step  will  be  to  open  campaign  giving  and 
receiving  to  the  full  light  of  public 
scrutiny. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  aspects  of 
the  process  by  which  we  finance  our  po- 
litical campaigns  that  could  be  singled 
out  for  special  attention;  but  I  want 
now  to  turn  to  my  own  proposals  for  re- 
form. 

I  have  attempted  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform  bill  for  two 
major  reasons:  First,  I  think  there  was 
no  small  amount  of  validity  in  the  Pres- 
idents  contention  that  the  political 
broadcasting  bill  he  vetoed  was  a  half 
loaf  that  may  have  raised  as  many  prob- 
lems as  it  solved  and  that  it  was  pro- 
incumbent  and  discriminated  against  the 
broadcast  media.  Second,  I  have  sought 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  measure  be- 
cause too  frequently  efforts  at  campaign 
finance  reform  seize  upon  a  single  ob- 
jective, for  Instance  lowering  the  costs 
of  campaigning  or  providing  public  sub- 
sidies, and  then  merely  fashion  a  mecha- 
nism for  carrying  out  that  narrow  ob- 
jective. Thus  other  important  values  or 
objectives  may  be  sacrificed  In  the  proc- 
ess of  maximizing  the  original  aim. 

For  example,  the  1966  presidential 
campaign  finance  law  gave  clear  expres- 
sion to  the  limited  goal  of  public  sub- 
sidies for  Increasingly  expen.sive  politi- 
cal campaigns,  but  by  making  payments 
directly  from  the  Treasury  to  the  na- 
tional party  committee,  it  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  dependence  of  our  political 
parties  on  individual  contributors,  and 
thereby  undermined  an  equally  Impor- 
tant objective  of  campaign  finance  re- 
form: Namely,  encouraging  wider  par- 
ticipation and  giving  by  all  classes  of 
citizens. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  deficiency 
plagued  the  political  broadcasting  bill. 
By  placing  a  sharp  celling  on  expendi- 
tures for  campaign  advertising,  the  bill 
probably  would  have  encouraged  the 
final  takeover  of  political  broadcasting 
by  spot  commercials.  For  with  sharply 
reduced  amounts  of  dollars  to  spend  can- 
didates would  have  attempted  to  get 
maximum  exposure  through  repeated, 
short  spot  commercials. 

Similarly,  If  one  were  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  the  total  amount  of  money  a  candi- 
date could  spend  in  a  campaign,  but  do 
nothing  about  the  size  of  contributions 
he  might  receive,  the  candidate  would 
find  it  even  easier  than  at  present  to 
seciu-e  funds  from  a  small  nimiber  of 
large  contributors;  yet  in  doing  so  the 


value  of  widening  the  base  of  campaign 
contributions  would  be  imdermlned. 

These  examples  suggest  that  In  fash- 
icnmg  any  truly  comi:rphcnr.lve  cam- 
paign finance  measure  a  number  of  od- 
je'jllves  need  to  be  ke^^t  in  view,  and  an 
attempt  mu.st  be  made  to  balance  the 
several  complementary  objectives  that 
true  reform  ought  to  include. 

These  objectives,  which  I  have  tiled  to 
write  Into  this  bill.  Include  the  following : 
First,  substantially  lowering  the  total 
cost  of  ixjlitical  campaigns; 

Second,  reversing  the  current  depend- 
ence of  many  candidates  on  a  few  large 
contributors  or  personal  sources  of 
wealth: 

Third.  Increasing  public  support  for 
and  subsidization  of  certain  costs  of  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns; 

Fourth.  Encouraging  wider  grassroots 
participation  In  the  electoral  process 
through  small  contributions  and  active 
solicitation  by  political  parties  and 
candidates; 

Fifth,  providing  for  public  reporting 
and  ready  pubUc  access  to  all  financial 
aspects  of  campaigns  for  Federal  office; 
Sixth,  providing  strong  Incentives  for 
a  stable  two-party  political  system,  and 
strengthening  political  parties,  vis-a-vis 
special  interest  groups,  in  the  electoral 
process ; 

Seventh,  elevating  political  discourse 
and  encouraging  more  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  issues  during  election  cam- 
paigns, especially  in  the  use  of  electronic 
media; 

Eighth,  equalizing,  to  some  extent,  the 
conditions  of  electoral  competition  be- 
tween Incumbents  and  challengers;  and 
Ninth,  reducing  public  cynicism  and 
saspiclon  of  the  electoral  process. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  sets  the  framework  for  obtaining 
these  objectives  by  thoroughly  rewTltlng 
and  reformulating  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1925.  This  example  of  legislative 
miscarriage,  I  need  not  remind  this  body, 
is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  disrepu- 
table laws  on  our  books  today.  It  falls 
miserably  in  its  function  of  regulating 
campaign  finance  and  informing  the 
public  of  the  source  of  political  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  It  contains  at 
least  four  major  loopholes: 

First,  it  does  not  include  primaries, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
primary  Is  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
final  election; 

Second,  Its  reporting  and  expenditure 
limitation  provisions  do  not  include  in- 
trastate committees  or  candidate's  com- 
mittees organized  In  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla.  thus  providing  an  easy  means 
of  evading  the  requirements  of  the  law; 
Third.  It  Includes  unrealistically  low 
ceUlngs  on  candidates  expenditures, 
which  only  further  exacerbate  the  prac- 
tice of  circumvention  and  evasion 
through  the  proliferation  of  committees 
allegedly  organized  without  the  "knowl- 
edge and  consent"  of  the  candidates: 

Fourth.  It  does  not  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate central  depository  and  administra- 
tive agency  for  processing  and  preserv- 
ing data  reported  by  candidates,  and  for 
checking  on  violations  of  the  law  and 
reporting  them  to  the  Attorney  General. 
I  have  attempted  to  close  some  of  these 
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!  aps  by  first,  providing  a  new  definition 
(if  the  term  "election"  to  insure  that 
(lection  activities  in  both  general  and 
:  )rimary  elections  and  cauciises  and  con- 

cntions,  are  bound  by  the  requirements 
of  the  act. 
Second,  the  bill  provides  new  deflni- 

iOns  of  three  basic  types  of  committees 
i  o  as  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  a 
(  ammittee  to  be  formed  that  is  not  cov- 
(  red  by  the  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
1  'racticea  Act.  Under  the  new  provisions 

<  f  the  law  the  term  "national  political 
(  ommittee"  will  be  used  to  designate  only 
]»olitical   conunittees   making    expendi- 

ures  of  over  $1,000  in  support  cf  two  or 
i  nore  candidates  in  two  or  more  States. 
'  lie  term  "State  political  committee"  will 
1  le  used  to  designate  intrastate  commit- 
1  ees  supporting  two  or  more  candidates. 
.  Hid  the  term  "candidate's  committee" 
1  .'ill  be  used  to  designate  any  political 
( ommittee  expending  more  than  $100 
1  nd  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
'.  upporting  a  particular  candidate  for 
;  ^ederal  office. 
Third,  the  bill  provides  that  all  politi- 

<  al  committees  shall  observe  certain  re- 
(  uirements  of  organizational  form,  in- 
( luding  having  an  official  treasurer  obli- 
(  ated  to  perform  certain  minimum  re- 
lorting  duties  specified  in  the  bill;  and 
1  Iso  provides  that  all  political  commit- 
lees  shall  register  with  the  Registry  of 
:  Election  Finance  10  days  after  forma- 
1  ion,  specifying  such  information  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the  organization 
i,nd  its  ofllcers,  the  candidate  or  party 
1  eing  supported,  names  of  aflOliated  orga- 
]  ilzations,  and  the  place  at  which  funds 
i , re  to  be  deposited. 

Fourth,  the  bill  establishes  a  Registry 
(  f  Election  Finance  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office  designed  to  provide 
i  professional,  full-time  agency  to 
collect,  process,  and  analyze  reports  by 
( andidates  and  committees  and  to  moni- 
t  or  the  law  to  detect  violations.  The  bill 
£  Iso  provides  that  no  candidate's  com- 
iiittee  may  collect  or  spend  more  than 
1100  a  year  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  wlth- 
( ut  his  written  authorization,  and  that 
I  0  national  or  State  political  committee 
I  lay  make  direct  expenditures  in  excess 
c  f  $500  without  the  candidate's  prior  au- 
t  horizatlon.  Finally,  the  bill  provides  for 
t  tie  filing  of  reports  each  June  and  Sep- 
t  ember  20,  and  on  the  30th  and  10th  days 
I  efore  eswih  election,  and  on  December  31 
I  y  each  candidate,  candidate's  commlt- 
t  De  and  State  and  national  political  com- 
iiittees.  These  reports  must  include  an 
i  ;emizatlon  of  each  expenditure  over  $50 
i  nd  each  contribution  of  more  than  $10. 

I  believe  that  these  new  definitions  and 
1  equirements  for  reporting  make  it  feas- 
i  ale  to  provide  ceilings  on  total  spending 
ly  candidates  and  on  the  amount  indi- 
\  idual  contributors  may  give  to  any  one 
( andidate.  For  clearly  without  tight  def- 
l  litions  and  reporting  procedures  and  an 
r  -jency  equipped  with  modem  informa- 
t  ion  processing  devices,  spending  cell- 
iigs  are  unenforceable  and  an  Invita- 
1  Lon  to  disrespect  and  circumvention  of 
t  he  law.  Believing  that  this  bill  does  con- 
t  lin  a  workable  system  for  tracing  and 
r  ccounting  for  most  contributions  and 
expenditures,  I  have  provided  for  cell- 
i  igs  on  total  spending  which  include  an 


expenditures  by  candidates  and  candi- 
date's committees  as  well  as  authorized 
expenditures  by  State  and  national  polit- 
ical committees,  as  follows: 

First,  candidates  for  the  ofBce  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  may  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  10  cents  a  vote  cast  for 
that  office  in  the  last  previous  election,  in 
both  the  primary  and  general  elections. 

Second,  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  may  spend  20  and  30  cents,  respec- 
tively, in  both  the  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns. 

The  bill  also  limits  contributions  by 
any  individual  to  $5,000  to  candidates 
for  President,  $2,500  to  candidates  for 
the  Senate  and  $1,000  to  candidates  for 
the  House.  A  further  provision  places  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  any  national  or 
State  political  committee  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  candidate  or  candidate's  com- 
mittee with  the  exception  that  these 
ceilings  do  not  app]y  to  the  official  na- 
tional party  committee  and  congression- 
al campaign  committees  of  the  major 
parties,  or  to  State  subdivisions  of  these 
party  committees.  The  aim  of  this  ex- 
emption is  to  encourage  giving  to  politi- 
cal parties  which  are  broad,  mass-based 
organizations  rather  than  narrow  spe- 
cial-interest oriented  political  commit- 
tees. 

A  second  title  of  the  bill  provides  a 
50-percent  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions aggregating  up  to  $50  in  any 
calendar  year.  A  Justified  criticism  of 
proposals  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  that  any  contributor  may  give 
to  candidates  is  that  they  provide  no 
way  of  replacing  the  great  reduction  in 
funds  that  would  result.  I  believe  that 
this  provision  for  a  tax  credit  substan- 
tially answers  this  criticism.  It  Is  de- 
signed both  to  make  the  average  citizen 
more  willing  to  give  and  political  parties 
and  candidates  more  willing  to  actively 
solicit.  In  the  typical  election  campaign 
only  10  to  13  percent  of  eligible  voters 
make  political  contributions  of  any  kind. 
Yet,  the  campaign  finance  expert,  Her- 
bert Alexander,  once  calculated  that  be- 
tween 25  and  35  percent  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  so  if  encouraged  by  a  tax  in- 
centive and  if  actively  solicited  by  a  can- 
didate or  political  party.  If  this  kind 
of  increased  participation  in  election  fi- 
nance actually  resiUts  from  the  tax  In- 
centive provision  of  the  bill,  we  will  both 
have  answered  a  strong  criticism  against 
placing  ceilings  on  individual  contribu- 
tions and  have  furthered  the  laudable 
aim  of  broadening  the  base  of  campaign 
finance. 

The  third  title  of  my  bill  deals  most 
directly  with  that  aspect  of  political 
campaign  finance  directly  covered  by  the 
bill  vetoed  by  President  Nixon:  The  use 
and  cost  of  political  broadcasting  on  the 
electronic  media.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I 
believe  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and 
even  tragic  aspects  of  the  election  cam- 
paign process  in  the  United  States  is  that 
almost  by  Inadvertence  we  have  trans- 
formed a  medium  rich  In  potential  for 
elevating  and  invigorating  political  dis- 
course into  a  forum  for  packaging  and 
selling  candidates  like  soap  or  cereal.  On 
the  final  evening  of  the  campaign  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  stay  at  home  with  my 
family  and  was  frankly  horrified  by  the 
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barrage  of  10-  and  30-second  political 
commercials  that  emanated  from  my 
television  set;  and  in  all  fairness  I  would 
be  forced  to  Include  my  own  in  that  crit- 
icism. We  simply  must  begin  to  devise 
forums  for  thoughtful,  iiitellisent  pres- 
entation of  the  issues  to  the  voters,  and 
the  way  to  do  that,  I  believe,  is  to  en- 
comage  candidates  to  use  the  medium  of 
television  for  15-  or  30-minute  programs 
on  the  Issues  rather  than  generally  un- 
informative,  sometimes  misleading  and 
often  banal  spot  advertisements. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  I  have 
tried  to  give  legislative  expression  to  the 
concept  of  "Voter's  Time"  proposed  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Commis- 
sion. Voter's  Time  is  a  designation  for 
blocks  of  TV  program  time  to  be  provided 
to  candidates  for  Federal  office  and  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  f mids  from  the  General 
Treasury. 

Under  my  bill,  candidates  of  major 
parties  for  the  Presidency  would  receive 
six  half -hour  blocks  in  the  35  days  pre- 
ceding a  general  election,  candidates  for 
the  Senate  would  receive  three  half-hour 
blocks  and  three  15-minute  blocks  and 
candidates  for  the  House  woiild  recdve 
two  half  hour  blocks  and  three  15-min- 
ute blocks.  The  bill  also  provides  a  for- 
mula for  distributing  lesser  amounts  of 
time  for  qualifying  minor  party  candi- 
dates. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  all  blocks  shall 
be  sold  at  the  lowest  commercial  rate, 
made  available  during  prime  time  and 
aired  simultaneously  by  all  stations  in 
the  jurisdiction.  The  only  qualification 
on  the  way  candidates  may  use  Voter's 
Time  is  that  it  involves  substantial  live 
appearance  by  the  candidate  and  em- 
ploys formats  intended  to  promote  sub- 
stantive political  discussion  and  give  the 
audience  insight  into  the  views,  abilities 
and  personal  qualities  of  the  candidates. 

I  believe  that  this  time  for  serious  po- 
litical programing  will  allow  any  candi- 
date sufficient  public  exposure  and  op- 
portunity to  present  his  views  in  a  thor- 
ough and  meaningful  way  to  the  voting 
public.  Therefore,  I  have  included  a 
severe  limitation  of  1  cent  per  vote  on 
the  amount  of  money  any  candidate  may 
spend  to  purchase  additional  commer- 
cial time.  When  you  consider  that  the 
180  minutes  of  voter's  time  provided 
presidential  candidates  by  this  bill  would 
have  cost  a  candidate  $12  million  to  pur- 
chase in  the  form  of  60-second  spots 
during  the  1968  elections,  it  seems  clear 
that  we  are  not  unduly  limiting  any 
candidate's  access  to  the  public  airwaves. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  fovmd  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  suitable  formula  for 
distributing  voter's  time  equitably  and 
fairly  in  primary  elections.  In  primaries, 
especially  during  presidential  years, 
there  may  be  two,  three,  or  four  times 
the  number  of  candidates  involved  in  a 
genersd  election,  as  well  as  varying  de- 
grees of  seriousness  among  the  contest- 
ants. To  provide  time  for  all  the  candi- 
dates would  literally  require  preemption 
of  the  airwaves  during  prime  time  for 
the  entire  period  before  an  election,  Yet, 
to  attempt  to  contrive  a  formula  to  dis- 
tinguish between  serious  and  nonserl- 
ous  or  major  and  minor  candidates 
would  inevitably  be  arbitrary.  Moreover, 
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it  might  be  wise  to  limit  this  rather 
novel  proposal  to  the  more  stable  and 
uniform  general  election  campaigns  diu-- 
ing  the  first  few  years  of  operation.  It 
would  be  unwise,  I  believe,  to  risk  initial 
public  disapproval  of  such  a  promising 
concept  because  of  the  uncertainties  and 
difficulties  of  applying  it  in  primary 
campaigns.  If  in  time  it  proves  viable, 
and  as  we  gain  experience  with  voter's 
time  in  general  election  campaigns,  it 
will  always  be  possible  to  extend  the 
concept  to  primaries. 

For  the  present  I  have  included  in  the 
bill  a  stipulation  that  no  candidate  may 
spend  more  than  3  cents  a  vote  for 
broadcast  time  in  primary  elections  as  a 
means  of  holding  down  costs.  Hopefully, 
the  experience  with  voter's  time  in  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  will  encourage 
candidates  to  purchase  larger  time 
blocks  in  the  primaries. 

The  final  title  of  the  bill  is  designed 
very  explicitly  to  deal  with  a  major 
point  made  by  the  President  in  vetoing 
the  political  broadcasting  bill :  the  built- 
in  advantages  of  office  that  accrue  to  in- 
cumbents during  political  campaigns.  I 
believe  it  to  be  entirely  proper  that  every 
major  candidate  for  Federal  office  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  registered  voters  in  his  district  at 
least  one  concise  and  reasoned  statement 
of  his  views  on  the  issues.  Yet,  in  some 
large  States  this  costs  well  over  $300,000 
in  state-wide  races,  making  it  impossible 
or  inefficient  to  do  so  by  those  who  must 
use  the  mails. 

I  have  attempted  to  partially  eliminate 
this  constraint  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  campaign 
frank  to  be  available  to  House  and  Sen- 
ate candidates  in  the  35-day  period  be- 
fore both  general  and  primary  election 
campaigns.  This  would  Include  two  pieces 
of  mail  for  every  registered  voter  in  the 
district  for  major  party  candidates  In  the 
general  election  and  one  piece  for  any 
minor  party  candidate  that  filed  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Registry  of  Election  Fi- 
nance bearing  the  signature  of  5  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  in  his  district. 
During  a  primary  election  campaign  two 
pieces  of  mail  for  every  registered  voter 
would  be  allotted  to  candidates  filing  pe- 
titions bearing  the  signatures  of  5  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  one  piece  of  mall  for  candidates 
filing  petitions  bearing  the  signatures  of 
3  percent  of  the  voters. 

Taken  together,  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  these  four  titles  offer  considerable 
hope  for  an  equitable  system  of  campaign 
finance  that  will  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Most  of  the  provisions  of 
these  titles,  of  course,  are  not  really  orig- 
inal and  have  been  proposed  in  one  form 
or  another  more  than  once  during  the 
past  10  years.  I  have  merely  tried  to  com- 
bine them  in  a  comprehensive  package 
that  promotes  several  desirable  objec- 
tives. While  it  is  perhaps  unusual  to 
introduce  such  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  closing  days  of  a  Congress,  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  American  people 
are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  thorough 
reform  of  political  campaign  finance, 
and  that  the  postelection  concern  with 
this  problem  is  likely  to  be  dissipated  and 


obscured  by  new  Issues  and  preoccupa- 
tions If  concrete  legislation  is  not  offered 
before  the  92d  Congress  convenes. 


RELIEF  HELP  FOR  VICTIMS  OF 
PERUVIAN  EARTHQUAKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  in  a  speech  the  other 
day  called  U.S.  relief  help  for  the  victims 
of  the  Peruvian  earthquake  "a  fiasco." 

These  are  words  hardly  calcuated  to 
bring  us  together  or  instill  confidence, 
either  here  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad. 

In  any  event,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  back  up  his  language 
with  facts.  He  had  none. 

However,  I  do. 

Let  us  look  at  this  so-called  fia.sco. 

All  told,  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
independent  groups  contributed  $43,- 
040,490  for  Peruvian  relief.  Of  this  sum, 
the  U.S.  Government  donated  $16,- 
441,000,  and  total  American  aid,  public 
and  private,  came  to  ^^26,741,000. 

That  is  a  lot  of  fiasco,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  the  dollar  figures  do 
not  include  contributions  of  manpower, 
either  private  or  public. 

More  than  50  private  American  orga- 
nizations contributed.  I  do  no^.  believe  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  in- 
volved. 

For  his  edification,  j.  should  like  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Lima,  Peru, 
newspaper,  Ultima  Hora: 

The  disaster  of  May  31,  which  resulted  in 
misery  and  pain  for  thousands  of  Peruvians, 
moved  the  entire  world.  Among  the  massive 
assistance  received  from  abroad  Is  worth- 
while noting  the  very  significant  and  valuable 
contribution  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  and  there  continues  to  be 
serious  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  North  American  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  the  White  House  sent  out  a  call  to 
the  American  people  to  come  to  our  assist- 
ance. The  President  himself  appointed  ex- 
Cablnet  Minister  Robert  Pinch  as  the  Presi- 
dential Coordinator  for  the  assistance  opera- 
tions. 


NURSERY   SCHOOLS   START  MOLD- 
ING SOCIALIST  MAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Rarick)  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "nursery 
schools  start  molding  socialist  man," 
captions  a  recent  story  by  a  Canadian 
correspondent  following  his  visit  to  Com- 
mvmist  China. 

From  all  reports,  the  success  of  com- 
munism in  perpetuating  its  system  for 
tomorrow  Is  by  Indoctrination  of  young 
people  today  which  requires  state  full 
control  over  youth  including  separation 
from  their  parents. 

This  method  of  early  youth  training 
is  routine  in  all  Communist  coimtries,  as 
well  as  the  system  in  National  Socialist 
Germany  under  Hitler's  iron  hand.  It  has 


never  been  accepted  as  a  traditional  edu- 
cation program  in  the  United  States. 

Yet,  our  people  who  are  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  evils  of  thought  control  by  state 
domination  of  youth  in  other  countries 
have  difficulty  in  grasping  the  direct  cor- 
relation with  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Preschool-age  training  has  been  an  an- 
nounced goal  by  HEW  and  is  being  ad- 
vanced under  Headstart  programs.  In 
federally  funded  and  supervised  educa- 
tional programs,  more  emphasis  is  being 
placed  upon  thought  control  than 
thought  development  by  the  injection  of 
divergent  activities  such  as  sex  educa- 
tion, sensitivity  training,  minority  cul- 
ture exposures,  and  other  new  so-called 
progressive  programs.  Tlie  individuals 
presently  at  the  helm  of  the  national  edu- 
cation movement  continually  Issue  di- 
rectives in  order  to  diminish  parental 
guidance  and  Interference.  More  and 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  child  from  his  home  and 
parents,  sought  to  be  justified  as  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  state. 

While  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  happens  to  parents  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  may  protest  to  their  Infant 
children  being  trained  as  Communists — 
they  are  probably  taken  out  and  shot,  or 
found  insane  and  committed  to  a  mental 
institution — there  Is  developing  a  nation- 
al pattern  for  precedent  in  handling 
American  parents  who  are  objecting  to 
their  children's  minds  becoming  state 
owned. 

In  Minnesota,  parents  objecting  to  cur- 
riculum deficiency  feel  duty  bound  for 
the  protection  of  their  children  to  re- 
move them  from  school,  feeling  that  they 
are  better  off  being  denied  a  formal  ed- 
ucation than  to  be  molded  as  Socialist 
zombies. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Gerald 
Graceys  objected  to  the  new  Socialist 
curriculum  and  took  their  children  out 
of  the  public  schools.  Within  the  month 
the  parents  were  summoned  into  court 
where  a  judge  ordered  six  of  the  nine 
Gracey  children  removed  from  the  home 
and  placed  in  foster  homes  where  spe- 
culation has  it  that  they  were  forced 
to  return  to  school  against  the  parental 
wishes. 

In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  parents 
of  Ray  York,  a  14-year-old  schoolboy  in 
Oklahoma  City,  were  found  guilty  of 
criminal  contempt  by  a  Federal  judge  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  court's  order 
that  the  child  be  bused  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  attend  another  school  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  The  original  sen- 
tence of  30  days  and  $1,000  per  parent 
was  reduced  by  an  appellate  court  to  $250 
for  Mr.  York  and  $500  for  Mrs.  York. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  educational 
experimenters  are  pursuing  a  destructive 
course  by  using  our  schools  to  mold  the 
socialist  man  just  as  has  already  been 
accomplished  In  Communist  countries. 
But  In  the  United  States  we  find  God- 
fearing parents  refusing  to  surrender 
their  children  to  the  dictates  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  there  are  still 
Americans  left  who  are  able  to  preserve 
our  heritage,  who  value  the  stewardship 
as  a  parent,  what  further  proof  Is  needed 
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than  the  courage  and  dedication  of  the 
Yorks,  the  Gracejrs,  and  the  Minnesota 
lamily? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  several  news 
clippings  and  letters  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  speech  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks : 

From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  26,  1970] 

NrBSERY  Schools  St.mst  Molding 

Socialist  Man 

(By  Norman  Webster) 

PiKiNo.— The  children  were  5'i  to  6  years 
I  Id  and  they  were  lovely.  They  sat  attentively 
at  pmt-slzed  desks  as  the  teacher  led  them 
through  their  numbers. 

First  she  used  an  apparatus  with  colored 
beads  and  they  counted  In  unlaon  as  she 
moved  the  beads.  Then  came  some  arith- 
metic. 

Tlie  teacher  put  10  airplane  cutouts  on  a 
board.  "The  Uaited  States  Imperialists  have 
sent  10  planes  to  bomb  Vietnam,"  she  said. 

She  brovight  out  a  toy  automatic  rifle,  took 
aim  and  fired.  The  weapon  made  a  splendid 
ratatattat  sound  She  took  down  nine  planes. 

"Our  heroic  Vietnamese  brothers  have  shot 
down  nine  planes.  How  many  are  left?" 

Several  children  put  up  their  hands.  A  lit- 
:;e  boy  lu  front  was  chosen.  He  answered  cor- 
rectly and  was  congratulated. 

A  harder  problem:  If  eight  students  in  the 
countryside  helping  the  peasants  with  the 
harvest  are  Joined  by  nine  more,  how  many 
student*  are  helping  the  peasants?  A  girl  at 
the  back  gave  the  answer.  Sbe  had  little 
braids  bound  with  bright  ribbona. 

Th«  girl  and  her  classmates  are  the  chil- 
dren of  workers  at  the  Peking-Ntimt)er  Three 
Textile  Mill.  In  China's  cities  a  majority  of 
mothers  with  young  children  hold  steady 
jobs,  and  the  community  provides  facilities 
for  their  families. 

Not  all  working  parents  send  their  chil- 
dren. They  may  prefer  to  leave  them  at  home 
with  an  eltierly  relative,  if  there  U  one.  But 
\ery  many  do  u^ae  the  communal  nurseries. 

Both  day  care  and  week  care  are  available. 
Children  who  stay  for  the  week  are  3  or  older. 
They  go  home  lor  part  of  Saturday  and  all 
day  Sunday.  This  arrangement  Is  especially 
convenient  for  a  mother  working  a  night 
shift. 

The  two  factories  I  have  visited  in  China — 
he  textile  miU  in  Peking  and  a  sewing  ma- 
chine factory  in  Cantozk — had  facilities  for 
the  young  children  of  working  parents.  They 
looked  good,  and  the  children  seemed  well 
cared  for. 

As  In  most  other  areas  of  Chinese  life,  the 
political  element  loomed  large.  Molding  of 
the  new  socialist  man  begins  right  after  the 
toddler  stage  in  Chin*. 

In  Canton  the  youngest  children  were  In 
cribs  In  a  noisy  nursery  attended  by  whlto- 
garbed  ladles.  Some  babies  corns  vh«  day 
vhelr  mothers  return  to  work  after  their 
sa-day  maternity  leave.  The  mothers  get  an 
hour  off  each  shift  to  nurse  them  until  they 
are  approximately  a  year  old. 

And  there  was  entertainment.  Children  at 
-voth  the  textile  mill  and  sewing  machine 
ictory  supplied  it  for  their  visitors. 

In  the  former,  a  group  of  6-  to  7-year-old8 
seized  pikes  and  rides  and  recited  Chairman 
Maos  May  20  statement:  "Pet^le  of  the 
world,  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors 
and  all  their  running  dogs."  Then  they  did 
a  dance  while  singing  that  the  Indochinese 
peoples  had  takra  up  arms  and  were  march - 
ni;  forward  together. 

.\3  a  teacher  plunked  away  a^t  the  piano, 

aey  went  on  to  sing  cheerfully  tliat  political 

;'wer  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Then 

me   a   skit   celebrating   the   launching   of 
-hina's  satellite. 

At  the  sewing  macblii£  factory  little  girls 
saving  yellow  and  pink  paper  flowers  sang 

The  East  Is  Red,"  ending  with  the  shout: 

Ix)ng   live    Chairman    Maol    Long   Live   the 


Communist  Party  of  China!"  The  ritual 
verbal  beating  was  administered  to  Uu  Shao- 
chl. 

Then  a  group  of  6-year-olds  informed  us 
that  the  Chinese  people,  armed  with  Mao 
Tse-tung  Thought,  were  Invincible.  Should 
they  dare  to  attack  China,  U.S.  imperialism 
and  (Soviet)  social-Imperialism  would  be 
soundly  thrashed — Indeed,  completely  wiped 
out. 

Then  the  finale.  "What  I  sing  are  Chair- 
man Mao's  quotations."  rang  out  the  piping 
voices. 

November  21,  1970. 
Subject:  Minneapolis  Public  Education. 
Representative  John  Rakick, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Rarick: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We  moved  to  Minneapolis  In  the  first  of 
January  1970.  Upon  registering  the  children 
In  school,  we  ran  into  various  problems  with 
the  curriculum.  The  schools  here  are  'way 
behind.  Every  thing  that  was  offered.  In  the 
traditional  subjects  at  least,  our  children 
had  already  studied.  From  early  January, 
until  we  removed  the  children  in  May,  tbey 
reviewed  material  they  had  already  studied. 
The  counselor  !n  Junior  high  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  place  the  oldest  boy.  as  he  had  taken 
everything  that  was  scheduled,  and  more. 
Prom  January  5  to  Bfay  IS  was  a  complete 
waste  of  time;  no  additional  education. 

Traditional  education  In  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools  is— shall  we  say.  "obsolete", 
"old-fashioned" — "out  of  order".  It  seems  It 
Isn't  necessary.  In  this  day  and  age,  to  know 
how  to  read,  write,  or  spell:  and  correct 
grammar  went  out  with  the  spinning  wheel. 

Within  ten  days  of  our  rei^lsterlnn  the 
children  (my  wife  had  spoken  to  the  teach- 
ers. Individually,  and  told  them  otir  chil- 
dren were  not  to  have  sex  education  In  any 
form)  we  were  already  engaged  In  swapping 
Irate  notes  with  one  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  principle  at  Lyndale  school,  about  a  film 
that  had  been  shown  In  one  of  the  classes, 
and  the  "spontaneous"  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed the  fllni.  We  became  aware  that  the 
film  had  been  shown,  and  the  "discussion" 
had  occurred,  when  our  daughter  be^n  re- 
lating, m  detail,  all  about  the  mating  of 
animals— at  the  breakfast  table.  We  sent 
a  note  to  school  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  our  children  were  to  view  absolutely 
no  more  "visual  aids "— and  we  plainly  stated 


With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  as  far  as  we 
knew,  our  children's  education  went  along 
smoothly  untu  early  April,  when  the  teach- 
ers tx>ok  their  'Spring  vacation".  IncidenUy, 
I  wonder  what  this  little  episode  taught  tiie 
children  In  the  modern  "total  child"  con- 
cept? On  the  last  day  before  the  teachers 
took  tills  'leave  of  absence  ",  our  daughter 
brought  home  a  not©  from  school  saying,  in 
part,  " — teachers  have  begun,  or  will  begin 
teaching  a  unit  on  Health."  and.  Human 
growth  and  maturation  and  the  eSects  of 
drug  abuse  will  be  Included  In  this  unit." 

When  the  teachers  were  out,  this  subject 
was  pretty  much  a  dead  issue;  but  as  soon 
as  school  was  In  session  again,  I  went  to  see 
Mr.  Corwall,  to  make  certain  ttiat  my  chil- 
dren would  not  take  this  course.  He  sent  me 
to  BCr.  Indehar.  who  assured  me  "If  you  don't 
want  your  children  to  have  an  aspect  oi  sex 
eduoation,  — ttiey  will  be  removed  from  any 
class  In  wiiich  it  is  happening."  Just  a  few 
days  later,  my  wife  visited  the  school,  on 
another  matter  altogether,  and  witnessed  a 
session  of  a  "Minority  History-  (otherwise 
known  as  'Minority  Culture")  class.  We  later 
learned  that  this  had  been  the  highly-touted 
"t^ik-force"  class.  The  history  class  serves 
only  to  create  friction  between  the  negro 
and  ttie  white  children,  and  between  these 
children  and  their  parents.  One  suspects, 
after  attending  one  session,  that  this  fric- 
tion is  the  very  purpose. 


Another  day,  one  cf  the  kids  brought  home 
a  thlnly-di.«gulaed  Psychology  test  titled 
'What  do  you  thluk?  "  We  had  previously 
told  the  kids  how  to  recognize  tliese  tests 
and  not  to  flll  them  out,  but  to  bring  them 
home.  The  schools  have  no  business  either 
administering  these  tes-^s  or  tiElng  the  data 
acquired  In  any  way:  nor  do  they  have  either 
the  authority  <rc  the  facilities  to  fimctlon  as 
self-styled  psychoanalysts. 

Pollution  studies  In  each  of  the  younger 
children's  classes,  while  oateasibly  Included 
In  the  course  of  studies  for  the  very  worthy 
purpose  of  preventing  the  coming  generation 
from  suffocnting  in  lis  own  waste,  invarlablr 
include  a  few  paragraphs  near  the  end,  warn'. 
ing  of  a  possible  "population  explosion"  or 
of  "people  pillutlon."  Incidentally,  scien- 
tists oitiagree  on  the  extent,  or  even  the 
validity,  of  the  claims  of  the  pollution  propa- 
RandLsis.  but  the  propaganda  goes  on  and 
on.  .  .  .  TTils  continual  harping  on  a  popu-  • 
Ir.tlon  explosion  (which  will,  or  win  not 
occur,  depending  on  which  "expert"  yoi> 
choose  to  believe)  Is  intended  to  condition 
our  children's  minds  to  accept  maridatorv 
birth  control  within  their  lifetimes. 

The  "Human  Relations  '  course  Is  obviously 
the  Elementary  School  equivalent  of  the 
adult  (but  more  honestly  titled)  sensitivity 
training  which  is  being  forced  upon  the 
teachers.  It  is  aimed  at  producing  lower 
.-noral  standards  in  the  students.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  produce  a  "change"  by  reall«?ning  loyal- 
ties away  from  family,  hon\e.  church,  and 
even  nationality.  Abusive  and  gutter  lan- 
guage is  condoned,  and  even  prized  as  "an 
honest  exixreaslon  of  true  fceUngs."  After 
brutal  criticism  of  one's  home,  family, 
friends,  religion,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  Ideas, 
one  Is  apt  to  doubt  that  he  has  any  values 
worth  keeping  or  defending.  Personal  value?, 
convictions,  and  morality  are  sacrificed  to 
those  of  the  group;  individual  intellect  is 
subjugated  to  the  group's  emotions;  Indi- 
vidtial  security,  to  group  security.  Young 
children,  since  they  are  usually  very  naive, 
sincere,  and  impressionable,  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  these  series — Intended  to 
achieve  a  drug-like  reaction,  or  a  condi- 
tioned response  to  catch-phrases — to  "de- 
personalize," and  anyone  who  tries  to  be 
an  individual  will  be  looked  upon  as  odd. 
reactionary,  or  antigroup. 

To  us.  any  parent  or  educator  who  submits 
himself,  or  his  children,  willln^y  or  other- 
wise, to  sensitivity  training  Is  not  fit  to  teacb 
our  children. 

Two  of  our  children  were  supposed  to  have 
rettirned  their  "autobiography"  to  class  as 
part  of  their  regular  assignments.  This  par- 
ticular thing  is  only  one  of  a  number  ol 
snoop  techniques  currently  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  system  (along  with,  psychology 
tests  and  the  various  facets  of  sensitivity 
training)  to  Invade  the  last  vestige  of  any 
pretense  to  the  right  of  family  prtvacy. 
Clearly,  this  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Umted  States 
Constit4ition. 

From  our  contact  with  Junior  high  scbooi 
students  in  Minneapolis,  we  have  observed 
that  their  attitudes  are  overwhelmingly  col- 
lectlvlst  In  quality;  by  the  time  the  student 
is  this  age,  his  mind  Is  far  down  the  path 
of  collectlvtst  subversion.  The  traditional 
subjects.  Beading,  Writing,  Mathematics 
English,  Science,  Hlst<»7,  Geography.  Spell- 
ing, and  Hygiene  (notice  that  I  did  not  in- 
clude "Social  Studies")  must  take  a  back- 
seat to  the  "total  child  concept"  of  educa- 
tion, major  points  of  which,  most  of  this 
letter  describes.  Those  pushing  for  these  are 
invariably  members  of  the  collectlvtet  "far 
left".  We  wUl  not  allow^  these  people  and 
their  concepts  to  deprive  us  or  our  ehlldrea, 
of  our  Independence,  or  our  rights  to  think, 
choose,   and   do   for   ourselves. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  and  other  professional  edu- 
cators, claim  that  we  are  depriving  our  chil- 
dren of  an  education,  and  we  answer,  "What 
education?" 
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"Family  Life"  belongs  to  the  parents;  Sex 
education  belongs  to  the  parenUs;  Guiding 
the  children's  minds  In  the  "right  direction  " 
belongs  to  the  parents;  "Human  RelationK' 
belongs  to  the  parents;  the  right  to  privacy 
belongs  to  the  Individual  members  of  the 
family.  For  the  reason.^  we  have  stated,  wp 
took  our  children  out  of  school  May  18.  1970 
and  have  no  Intention  of  sending  them  back, 
as  long  as  the  school  system  Insists  on  thus 
violating  our  rights. 

It's  sad  and  pathetic  that  so  many  parents 
are  so  111-lnformed  as  to  what  Is  really  hap- 
pening to  their  children.  Some  may  be 
genuinely  convinced  that  the  school  system 
is  doing  exactly  the  right  thing:  but  we  feci 
that  when  most  parents  become  aware  of  the 
true  situation,  thoy  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  do  as  we  have  done:  remove  their  chil- 
dren Irom  the  school  system,  and  prevail,  en 
masse,  upon  the  school  board,  to  get  back 
to  education,  and  upon  their  state  legisla- 
tors, individually,  to  protect  our  privacy 
from  the  psyche-snoopers. 

The  precedine  letter  was  sent  to  our  Su- 
perintendent or  Schools  by  myseir  and  my 
husband. 

The  too  long  arm  of  the  law,  the  Judiciary 
reaching  out  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the 
Legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
is  nowhere  as  evident  as  in  the  field  of  so- 
called  civil  rights,  specifically  In  the  area  of 
desegregation  and  "racial  balance."  The  pub- 
lic educational  svstem  Is  being  destroyed 
by  busing  and  the  subjects  they  are  push- 
ing, and  which  flouts  the  will  of  Congress 
as  expres.'^ed  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ol  1964. 
Concerned  parents,  are  up  in  arms  figura- 
tively to  prevent  the  use  of  their  children  as 
instruments  of  social  change,  pawns  in  the 

revolution. 

A  Concerned  Pahfnt 


PoNY-U,  Inc., 
Parents  of  New  York  United  Inc.. 

Clarence,  N.Y. 

Gr.^cey  Famii-T  in  Tur  DEsrtRATE  Plight 

The  Gerald  Gracey  lamily  of  Mexico,  New 
York  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  keep  their 
own  children.  Their  desperate  plight  hns 
called  forth  widespread  response  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

A  local  Reporting  Committee  for  PONY^-U 
Inc.,  Parents  of  New  Y'ork  United,  talked  with 
Mrs.  Gracey  on  October  27th,  In  her  Mexico 
home. 

They  reviewed  the  following  events  of  the 
case  with  her : 

Early  In  September  the  Graceys  took  their 
chUdren  out  of  the  Mexico  Public  Schools. 
The  parents  objected  to  teachings  which  they 
contend  are  against  their  religious  tenets. 
They  are  devout  Roman  Catholics. 

Mrs.  Gracey  secured  school  desks  and  nec- 
essary teaching  equipment.  She  has  since 
that  time  taught  them  herself,  keeping  a  five 
hour  Instructional  day  during  the  school 
week. 

On  September  28,  Mr.  Gracey  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  In  Oswego  Family  Court,  for 
a  hearing.  He  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  lawyer,  although  he  had 
called  the  Pulaski  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  and 
several  attorneys  in  private  practice.  The 
presiding  Judge.  Donald  Comstock  failed  to 
provide  him  with  a  lawyer.  He  ordered  a  wel- 
fare agent  to  enter  the  Gracey  household, 
and  Investigate  their  family  life. 

The  agent  reported  back  to  Judge  Com- 
stock that  the  children  were  "receiving  ex- 
cellent care",  and  "sound  moral  teachings. " 

On  October  14,  Mr.  Gracey  appeared  in 
court  again,  In  answer  to  a  summons.  He 
still  did  not  have  a  lawyer.  He  got  no  re- 
sponse of  help  or  service  from  lawyers  he 
contacted.  Judge  Comstock  did  not  give  him 
court-appointed  counsel,  but  did  assign  a 
Mr.    Robert    Hurlbutt    as    guardian    of    the 


Gracey  children.  The  Judge  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  six  of  the  nine  children  from  their 
home. 

On  October  19.  two  Sheriffs  Deputies,  and 
two  matrons  took  the  children  to  three  foster 
homes.  The  Graceys  did  not  know  where 
their  children  were  for  better  than  two  day  ! 
Tlirough  an  appeal  to  a  priest  outside  their 
own  parish.  United  Press  and  Associated 
Press  were  alerted,  and  the  story  out  over 
the  nation.  Calls  and  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  brought  expressions  of  shock 
and  sympathy  to  the  Graceys.  Some  people 
iKive  offered  financial  assistance. 

A  New  York  attorney.  Mr.  James  McKcnna 
has  agreed  to  represent  the  Graceys. 

Mr.  McKenna  brought  a  show  cause  order 
to  Judge  Comstock,  who  had  the  children 
returned  to  their  parents  on  October  25th. 
But  they  are  still  under  the  guardianship  of 
tlie  court  appointed  lawyer,  Mr.  Hurlbutt. 

Following  the  release  of  the  Gracey  chil- 
dren. Judge  Comstock  received  two  phone 
calls,  threatening  to  bomb  his  house.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Syracuse  Post -Standard.  Slate  Po- 
lice evacuated  the  Comstock  residence,  but 
no  such  attack  materialized.  Speculation 
runs  high  on  what  connection  this  has  with 
the  case.  Was  it  a  move  to  get  people  to  syin- 
paihi/.e  with  the  Judge? 

When  the  Graceys  go  to  court  to  fight  for 
their  natural  right  to  keep  their  own  chil- 
dren, they  will  be  fighting  for  all  ol  us.  They 
will  be  defending  the  sanctity  of  our  most 
ba.sic  national  group — the  Family.  The  main 
issue  will  be:  whether  or  not  the  State  Ed- 
ucation Department  can  gain  the  power  to 
seize  and  remove  children  from  their  par- 
ents, on  grounds  that  some  kind  of  educa- 
tional requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  this 
way. 

Please  bear  in  mind,  that  if  a  few  cases 
could  be  decided  quietly,  in  small  courts.  In 
favor  of  school  systems  having  this  power,  a 
precedent  would  be  established.  Then  you 
and  I  and  all  other  citizens  would  be  placed 
in  real  and  immediate  danger  of  losing  our 
children,  on  the  decision  of  a  school  agency. 
We  also  Interviewed  Mr.  Elvin  Pierce,  Su- 
pervising Principal  of  the  Mexico  Schools.  He 
Indicated  to  us.  in  person,  that  this  will  be  a 
test  case,  whether  or  not  parental  objections 
and  Constitutional  rights  can  be  overridden 
by  the  State  Education  Department  may  be 
decided  here. 

He  also  stated  that  "for  some  lime,  five  or 
six  years",  there  "had  been  talk"  of  taking 
children  away  from  their  homes,  "to  put 
them  in  distant  schools," 

One  type  of  school  program  which  takes 
children' to  distant  locations  is  the  education 
park.  There  is  such  a  plan  for  the  Syracuse 
area.  There  Is  also  one  for  the  Buffalo  area, 
called  "Project  1990",  headed  by  Dr.  Lamatle 
of  SUNYAB. 

Education  parks  are  large  schools  where 
thousands  of  children  would  be  concentrated, 
for  long  periods  of  lime,  totally  Isolated  from 
the  community  and  lamily. 

This  type  of  program  could  not  be  put  into 
effect,  unless  parents  are  stripped  of  their 
rights  to  care  for  their  children  at  home, 
to  raise  them  in  their  own  traditions  and  reli- 
gion, and  to  guide  them  in  their  social  life. 
Within  the  fortress  of  the  family  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  established  and  preserved. 
From  birth  to  death  family  structure  pro- 
vides the  individual  with  his  name  and 
security  in  society.  All  our  countrymen  en- 
Joy  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  as  'fam- 
ily members"  and  as  potential  family  orig- 
inators. When  the  walls  of  the  family  fall, 
so  will  die  law  and  rights  In  our  country. 
So  will  die  all  strength  to  support  our  free 
way  of  life.  Search  and  seizure  with  perma- 
nent disappearance  of  citizens  could  occur. 
I  appeal  to  you  and  your  friends  to  help 
these  besieged  citizens.  Mr.  Gracey  Is  a  Ko- 
rean War  Veteran,  and  a  member  of  the 
V.F.W.  He  Is  a  millwright,  employed  by  Alcan 
AUtminum. 


A  prcllmlnnry  hearing  Is  scheduled  for 
November  13  in  Of^wego  Family  Court.  TTie 
court  battle  may  be  long  and  costly.  The 
importance  of  Us  outcome  to  all  of  us  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Please  make  contributions  payable  to: 
PONY-U,  Inc.  Parents  of  New  York  Unified 
Legal  Fund  for  Gracey  Family.  Box  20.  Clar- 
en  ce .  Ne w  York     1 403  i . 

I  From  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  Jan.  20.  1970] 

Mom  Maps  Plans — Ray  Won't  Go  BAf  k 

toTaft 

( By  Ron  Fulkerson ) 

While  14-year-old  Ray  York  sat  in  federal 

cu.stody  Monday,  hi.s  parents  began  mappln? 

new  plans  for  his  education  and  for  a  school 

boundary  battle  they  say  they  will  take  to 

the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  York  boy  was  taken  In  custody  by  a 
deputy  federal  marshal  outside  Taft  Junloi- 
High  In  accordance  with  an  order  by  U.S. 
Dtst.   Judge   Luther   Bohanon. 

The  boy  has  been  attending  Taft  since  the 
start  of  school,  although  under  the  school 
system's  Integration  plan,  approved  by  Bo- 
hanon. his  residence  at  2608  NW  44  Is  In 
the  Harding  Junior  High  attendance  dls- 
trlr-t. 

Bohanon  last  week  ordered  the  boy's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  York,  to  stop 
sending  him  to  Taft  and  send  him  to  Hard- 
ing if  he  remains  In  public  schools,  and  or- 
dered marshals  to  keep  him  in  custody  dur- 
ing school  hours  If  he  attempted  to  enter 
Taft  or  its  grounds. 

Late  Monday.  Mrs.  York  describing  her- 
.self  as  "tired  "after  a  hectic  day."  said  she 
had  no  plans  to  continue  attempting  to 
keep  Ray  in  Taft. 

"We  won't  be  back  Tuesday."  she  said. 
"The  point  has  been  made.  I  don't  Intend 
to  subject  Ray  to  this  any  more.  From  no\v 
on.  they  can  deal  with  me." 

The  housewife  said  she'll  "wait  and  see  ' 
If  she  Is  to  be  jailed  or  otherwise  penalized 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  Bohanon's  order 
"I  dont  know  what  the  Judge  will  do,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  York  said  her  family  next  will  go  to 
the  courts  to  resolve  the  matter  of  whether 
Ray's  forced  transfer  to  Harding  violates  the 
Yorks'  civil  rights  or  is  in  violation  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

She  said  donations  to  aid  in  the  c»urt 
fight  "are  still  coming  In.  We  dont  hare 
nearly  enough  yet  to  finance  the  appeals, 
but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  case  will 
definitely  go  to  court." 

Meanwhile,  Ray  spent  the  day  at  the 
federal  building  with  marshals  he  described 
as  "nice." 

The  boy  said  the  officers  "took  me  through 
their  building,  showed  me  how  they  operate 
and  what  the  other  officers  do." 

Ray,  an  above  average  student,  said  he  fe't 
the  marshals  took  him  In  custody  only  be- 
cause they  were  forced  to. 

"I  knew  they  were  going  to  do  It  sooner 
or  later."  the  boy  said.  "I  knew  they  were 
ordered  to  do  It.  and  it  was  what  they  had 
to  do  or  lose  their  jobs.  So  I  don't  hold  any- 
thing against  them  for  it." 

Mrs.  York  said  late  Monday  the  fami;r 
is  debating  whether  to  enroll  Ray  in  a  pri- 
vate school  or  arrange  for  private  tutors  to 
tra<n  him. 

In  any  case,  the  boy  will  never  attend 
Harding,  she  said. 

"We  dont  know  what  we're  going  to  do. 
yet."  the  mother  said.  'Ray  has  to  have  an 
education." 

She  said  the  family  has  had  an  offer  from 
an  elementary  school  principal  to  tutor  the 
boy.  and  this  is  being  considered. 

Ray  was  taken  in  custody  Monday  by  U.S. 
Deputy  Marshal  Richard  F.  Moerck.  "Son. 
you'll  have  to  go  with  me.'"  the  deputy  told 
the  boy  as  he  and  his  father  approached 
the  school. 
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/•  crowd  of  supporters  nearby  chanted, 
'What's  he  charged  with?  What  s  the  boy 
charged  with?"  as  the  marshal  and  Ray 
walked  away. 

The  marshal's  office  said  Ray  had  not  been 
arrested,  that  he  was  merely  taken  into 
custody.  Asked  the  difference,  a  spokesman 
said,  "Technically,  there  isn't  any." 

"Id  like  to  scream.  Id  like  to  cry,'  Mrs. 
York  said  as  Moerck  led  her  son  away. 

York  Case 

[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  vol.  16.  No.  48, 

Nov.  30.  1970) 

Last  school  year,  Ray  York,  a  14-year-old 
boy  in  Oklahoma  City,  refused  to  leave  the 
public  school  in  his  neighborhood  and  be 
bused  (for  "racial  balance")  to  another 
school.  Tlie  school  board  brought  suit  in 
federal  court  against  Uie  boy's  parents.  On 
January  19.  1970,  Ray  was  arrested  for  Uying 
to  attend  his  neighborhood  school.  On  Jan- 
uary 23,  federal  judge  Luther  Bohanon  held 
Ray's  parents  iu  criminal  contempt  of  the 
courts  order  to  keep  Ray  away  from  his 
neighborhood  school.  Judge  Bohanon  sen- 
tenced Mr.  and  Mrs.  York  tc  30  days  in  Jail 
and  »1000  fine  each. 

The  Yorks  put  Ray  in  a  private  school,  and 
appealed  their  case.  Their  lawyer  is  General 
Clyde  Watts,  who  represents  ihem  without 
fee.  Concerned  citizens  all  over  it\e  United 
States  (mostly  subscribers  '.o  this  Report) 
contributed  enough  to  a  York  Defense  Fund 
to  finance  the  costs. 

While  the  case  was  pending  .n  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Denver,  Judge  Boh;inon 
discovered  that,  in  sencencing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
York,  he  had  violated  federal  law  ( 18  U.S.C. 
Sect.  401 ) ,  which  provides  that  a  federal 
court  may  ptinish  criminal  contempt  "by  fine 
or  imprisonment, "  but  not  by  both.  Judge 
Bohanon  eliminated  the  Jail  sentences. 

On  July  29,  1970,  the  appellate  court,  rely- 
ing on  an  unidentified  (and  non-existent) 
constitutional  provision,  held  that  the  fed- 
eral Judge  did  have  authority  to  enforce  the 
school  board's  ruling,  and  that  the  Yorks 
should  h.ave  obeyed  the  courf.s  order  even  If 
it  were  invalid.  The  appellate  court  said, 
however,  that  the  school  board  should  not 
have  taken  the  York  case  into  federal  court: 
and  it  concluded  that  the  $1000  fines  against 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  York  constituted  "harsh  and 
excessive"  penalties.  While  aBlrming  that  the 
Yorks  were  guilty  of  criminal  contempt,  the 
appellate  court  reduced  their  fines:  Mr. 
York's  to  $250:  Mrs.  York's  to  $500. 

The  Yorks  have  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Meanwhile,  the  complications 
of  "racial  balance"  have  caused  another  re- 
shuffling of  Oklahoma  Citv  school  districts. 
Schools  in  Ray  York's  neigh'oorhood  are  once 
again  in  his  district.  The  boy  Is  now  attend- 
ing public  school  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
which  is  what  a  U.S.  Marshal  arrested  him 
for  trying  to  do  on  January  19. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
York  family,  I  express  deep  appreciation  to 
all  who  contributed  to  ;he  York  Defense 
Fund. 


SECRETARY  ROMNEY  MAKES  A 
DECISION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, George  Romney — alter  a  pro- 
tracted delay — finally  decided  to  lower 
the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  on  FHA  and 
VA  home  mortgages. 

The  Secretary  lowered  the  rate  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  leaving  the  effective 
FHA  interest  rate  at  8' 2  percent  includ- 


ing the  mandatory  one-half  percent  for 
insurance.  Unfortunately,  the  Secretary 
delayed  many  months  too  long  in  making 
this  decision.  The  need  for  a  reduction  in 
the  FHA-VA  rate  has  been  obvious  and 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  the  atrociously  slow  decision- 
making process  at  HUD. 

An  earlier  lowering  of  the  ceiling  by 
HUD  would  have  stimulated  the  entire 
housing  market  and  would  have  forced 
conventional  interest  rates  down  more 
rapidly.  Like  the  commercial  banking  in- 
dustry, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  one  speed  for 
imposing  higher  interest  ceilings  and 
another  when  the  rates  are  brought 
down. 

The  Nixon  administration  had  been  in 
office  only  5  days  when  Mr.  Romney 
raised  the  interest  rate  on  FHA  mort- 
gages from  6^4  to  7>2  percent — plus  one- 
half  of  a  percent  for  insurance.  The  Sec- 
retary showed  no  hesitancy  and  in  fact 
this  was  his  first  act  and  decision  in  his 
new  position.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ceil- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  issued  an  order  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  1969,  raising  the  rate  a  full  per- 
centage point  to  8".  percent  plus  one- 
half  percent  for  insurance. 

Mr.  Romney  ignored  repeated  pleas 
from  Members  of  Congress  to  take  a  look 
at  the  interest  rate  picture  and  to  lower 
the  FHA-VA  ceilings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  telegram  which  three 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rencj-  Committee  sent  to  Secretary 
Romney  on  October  "23  and  a  letter  which 
I  sent  the  Secretary  on  November  23 : 

October  23.  1970. 
Hon.  George  Romney. 

Secretary,  Housing  arid  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
As  you  know,  many  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Congress  disagreed  strongly  with  the 
two  increases  which  you  imposed  on  the 
FHA  and  VA  Interest  rate  during  first  year 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  We  feel  these  in- 
creases were  serious  mistakes  which  helped 
to  lock  in  high  interest  rates  for  all  types  of 
home  mortgages. 

FHA  and  'VA  interest  rates  stood  at  6^4 
per  cent  when  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
office  and  today,  under  orders  signed  by  you, 
these  rates  have  risen  to  8 '  2  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  FHA  mortgages,  there  is  another 
'i  per  cent  for  insurance,  leaving  the  home- 
owner saddled  with  a  9  percent  rate,  contrary 
to  your  claims,  the  Interest  rate  increases  did 
not  eliminate  the  onerous  discount  points 
on  mortgages. 

We  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  earlier  ac- 
tions and  take  steps  to  lower  these  rates 
substantially.  The  prime  lending  rate  now 
charged  by  the  commercial  banks  is  7'2  per 
cent  and  we  do  not  feel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  Insuring  home  mortgages  at 
a  higher  rate.  Certainly  the  homeowner  de- 
serves the  same  break  in  the  cost  of  money 
as  the  big  corporations. 

Mr.  Secretary,  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  long  sought  lower  interest  rates,  partic- 
ularly for  home  mortgages.  We  urge  you  to 
act  without  delay  to  roll  back  your  recent 
interest  rate  increases.  Such  action  would  do 
much  to  revive  housing  production  which 
today  stands  at  less  than  half  of  the  nation's 
nee<J. 

Wrioht  Pat  man. 
WoxiAM    A.    Barhett. 

LEONO*    K.    StTLLfVAN. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTAirvEs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  23, 1970. 
Hon.  George  Romney. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  I  am  sure  you 
noticed,  the  commercial  banks  have  an- 
nounced another  reduction  In  the  prime 
lending  rate.  This  rate  now  stands  at  7":;  and 
is  two  percentage  points  below  the  effective 
interest  rate  charged  the  consumer  on  FHA 
home  mortgages. 

Since  you  took  office,  less  than  two  years 
ago,  you  have  .signed  orders  raising  the  FHA- 
VA  Interest  rate  twice.  It  is  now  far  out  o£ 
line  with  other  interest  rates  and  it  Is  im- 
poriaut  that  you  act  quickly  and  vigorously 
to  lower  this  rale  in  line  with  other  reduc- 
tions in  Interest  charges. 

On  October  23,  along  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
miitee,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan  of  Missouri,  I  wired  you  urging  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  FHA-VA  interest 
rate.-i.  Today.  I  re-urge  this  reduction  to  at 
least  a  level  equal  to  the  prime  rate  being 
paid  by  the  big  corporations. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  authority 
to  maintain  FHA-VA  Interest  rates  above  the 
statutory  6'  level  is  temporary.  Tills  power 
expires  next  October  and  your  present  reluc- 
tance to  lower  the  FHA-VA  rate  will  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  into  consideration  when 
we  look  at  this  temporary  authority  In  the 
92nd  Congress. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  puzzled  and  deeply 
concerned  by  your  failure  to  act  to  help  the 
nation's  homebuyers.  If  there  is  any  reason 
to  keep  the  FHA-VA  Interest  rate  at  its  pres- 
ent high  level — far  above  commercial  lend- 
ing rates — I  hope  that  you  will  Inform  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  immedi- 
ately. None  of  us  here  are  aware  of  an  eco- 
nomic rationale  for  this  large  discrepancy 
between  home  mortgage  rates  and  the  lend- 
ing rates  being  paid  by  corporations  and 
other  prime  customers. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  able  to  manip- 
ulate these  interest  rates  above  the 
statutory  6  percent  under  temporary  au- 
thority granted  him  by  the  Congress.  The 
granting  of  this  power  has  been  a  con- 
troversial matter  in  the  Congress  and 
many  of  us  have  been  quite  reluctant  to 
continue  the  authority.  This  temporary 
authority  expires  next  October  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  take  a  careful  and  long 
look  at  Secretary  Romney's  use  of  this 
power.  The  evidence  at  hand  Indicates 
that  the  Secretary  has  difficulty  admin- 
istering this  authority  when  interest 
rates  are  coming  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  homebuilding  indus- 
ti-y  is  still  in  a  deep  depression  and  we 
need  bold  steps  by  the  officials  who  ad- 
minister housing  programs  and  such 
things  as  FHA  interest  rate  ceilings.  Only 
bold  steps  will  cure  the  massive  ills  of  the 
housing  industry. 

The  first  2  years  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration have  been  marked  by  cautious, 
timid,  and  backward-looking  approaches 
on  all  housing  programs.  Attempts  by  the 
Congress  to  spur  housing  construction 
have  been  met  by  negative  outbursts 
from  the  administration.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  Congress  is  struggling  with  an 
appropriations  bill  designed  to  repair  the 
damage  to  the  housing  industry  left  by 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  all  funds  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  August. 
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Secretary  Romney  may  well  be  a  cap- 
tive of  this  reactionary.  Republican,  pol- 
icy toward  housing  but  I  urge  him  to 
strike  out  on  his  owti  and  to  set  a  bolder 
course.  I  urge  him  to  move  more  rapidly 
in  lowering  the  ceilings  on  FHA  and  VA 
interest  rates  and  to  take  a  more  con- 
structive view  toward  housing  programs 
put  forth  by  the  Congress. 

In  urging  Secretary  Romney  to  take  a 
bolder  course,  I  do  not  underestimate  his 
troubles  in  an  administration  that  ap- 
parently has  no  qualms  about  removing 
independent-minded  Cabinet  officers,  I 
am  sure  that  the  recent  personnel  ac- 
tions have  sent  a  shiver  through  all  of 
the  bureaucracy,  but  I  hope  this  fact  does 
not  deter  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  from  doing  what  is 
right  on  housing  programs. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  20,  1968,  the  Na- 
tion was  shocked  by  the  terrible  disaster 
at  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.'s  No.  9 
mine  at  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  which  took 
the  lives  of  78  coal  miners. 

Two  years  later,  on  November  20,  1970, 
the  Morgantown,  W,  Va.,  Post  saluted 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.'s  Christopher 
Division  mines  which  swept  first,  second, 
and  third  place  in  the  1969-70  contest 
for  the  safest  deep  mines  in  northern 
West  Virginia  employing  more  than  150 
men. 

I  join  the  Morgantown  Post  in  con- 
gratulating the  Christopher  mines  on 
this  safety  record  and  hope  that  other 
coal  mines  throughout  the  country  will 
emulate  Christopher  division  in  this 
respect. 

Despite  this  fine  safety  record  of  Chris- 
topher mines  and  the  high  promise  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  more  coal  miners  are  getting 
gassed,  crushed,  and  burned  to  death 
since  the  safety  provisions  of  this  land- 
mark legislation  went  into  effect  April  1, 
1970,  Since  then,  141  coal  miners  have 
gone  to  their  deaths  while  on  the  job  as 
compared  with  126  miners  being  killed 
in  the  same  April-November  period  of 

1969.  We  have  had  dozens  of  "Little 
Farmingtons"  since  November  20,  1968, 
with  the  death  toll  of  coal  miners  mount- 
ing to  an  unbelievable  414— or  more  than 
five  times  the  number  killed  at  Farming- 
ton.  Christopher  division  s  safety  record 
shows  that  this  mass  killing  can  be 
stopped  since  not  a  single  fatality  was 
recorded  in  the  Christopher  division 
mines  during  the  1969-70  safety  contest 
period,  I  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  November  20, 

1970,  Morgantown  Post: 

Amazing,  Unprecedented  Record  of  Mine 
Safety 
We've  noted  several  times  in  the  past  few 
years  that  perhaps  the  Humphrey  Mine 
of  Christopher  Coal  Company  near  Morgan- 
town  Is  about  the  safest  place  around  in 
which  to  work.  The  accident  figures  over 
the  years  bear  out  this  fact. 


Now,  we've  received  the  report  on  the 
latest  statistics,  and  they  show  that  all 
Christopher  mines,  not  Just  Humphrey,  are 
safe  places  to  work. 

The  figures  were  made  public  at  the  an- 
nual Safety  Day  of  the  Central  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Mining  Institute. 

Thev  show  that  three  Christopher  mines 
placed  first,  second  and  third  in  the  1969-70 
contest  for  the  safest  mine  operation.s 
among  deep  mines  employing  over  160  men 
This  amazing,  unprecedented  sweep  of  top 
honors  In  this  category  was  made  by  Hum- 
phrey No.  7  Mine,  which  placed  first,  Osage 
No.  3  Mine,  second,  and  Pursglove  No.  15. 
third. 

The  three  mines — part  of  the  Christopher 
division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
mined  a  total  of  7.022,235  tons  during  the 
12  months  ending  June  30  this  year,  with- 
out a  single  fatality  in  amassing  this  im- 
pres.sive  safety  record. 

Further  dramatic  evidence  of  the  Chris- 
topher safety  program  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  1,998.576  man-hours  expended  in  pro- 
ducing this  tonnage,  for  the  entire  period 
there  were  only  nine  lost-time  accidents. 

This  resulted  in  an  average  frequency 
rate  per  million  man-hours  of  only  5.13. 

Humphrey  Mine  produced  3,106,580  tons 
of  coal  during  the  period,  "with  956,488  man- 
hours  labor  involved.  There  were  no  fatali- 
ties and  but  three  lost-time  accidents.  This 
resulted  in  an  accident  frequency  rate  of 
3.13. 

The  Osage  operation  mined  2,485,605  tons 
of  coal,  requiring  650,552  man-hours.  There 
were  no  fatalities  but  three  lost-time  acci- 
dents resulted  In  a  frequency-rating  of  4  61. 
Likewise  the  Pursglove  mine  earned  a  fre- 
quency rating  of  7.66  as  a  consequence  of 
expending  391,536  man-hours,  with  but  three 
lost-time  accidents  and  no  fatalities  as  it 
produced  1.430,050  tons  during  the  year-long 
contest. 

The  contest  ran  from  July  1,  1969.  through 
July  30,  1970,  and  was  supervised  in  Its  en- 
tirety by  personnel  of  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Mines,  at  Charleston. 

Each  mining  operation's  safety  program 
was  Judged  on  the  basis  of  monthly  reports 
submitted  to  the  state  mines  department 
each  month  during  the  period. 

These  reports  disclosed  month  by  month 
how  many  men  were  employed,  recorded  de- 
tails involving  accidents  whether  or  not  a 
fatality  occurred,  and  whether  any  accident 
was  sufficiently  severe  to  result  in  loss  oJ 
time  from  work  of  employees.  In  addition 
figures  were  recorded  to  show  the  amount 
of  coal  produced. 

The  mines  entered  in  the  contest  were 
those  situated  in  the  northern  District  I  oJ 
the  state — the  29  northernmost  counties  in 
which  mining  operations  were  periodically 
inspected  by  state  mine  inspectors. 

The  figures  are  Indicative  of  careful  plan- 
ning and  good  safety  programs  by  Christo- 
pher and  Consol,  but  more  than  that,  they 
attest  to  the  high  caliber  and  the  atteii- 
tlveness  to  safety  rules  on  the  part  of  the 
miners. 

People,  not  mines,  cause  accidents,  and 
the  men  of  Christopher  are  setting  a  won- 
derful example  for  the  rest  of  the  industry. 
They  are  showing  that  it  can  be  done. 


In  his  new  position  Mr.  Overby  u'ill 
succeed  Mr.  Ken  Morrell  who  has  been 
elevated,  after  many  years  of  careful  and 
indepth  political  reporting  for  the  Ban- 
ner, to  the  position  of  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Overby  is  a  young  man  but  pos- 
sesses a  keen  mind  and  a  sharp  instinct 
for  pKrtitical  writing  founded  in  a  broad 
range  of  experience. 

He  spent  most  of  last  fall  covering  the 
elections  in  Tennessee.  Prior  to  that  he 
has  covered  the  activities  of  President 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew. 

He  also  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Tennessee  delegation  and  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  newspaperman  of  the 
highest  integrity,   ability,  and  fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Overby  will  be  missed 
here  on  the  Hill  but  Washington's  loss 
will  be  a  gain  for  the  readers  of  the  Nash- 
ville Barmer,  of  which  I  am  most  loyal. 

We  will  miss  him  but  wish  him  well 
and  every  success  in  his  new  capacity. 


MR.  JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN  RECEIVES 
AMERICANISM  AWARD 

( Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  James  O.  Stahlman.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Nashville  Banner,  recently 
was  awarded  a  Presidential  citation  for 
his  contributions  to  AmericanLsm  from 
the  Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  385  of  the 
National  Sojourners  Association. 

The  award  specifically  centered  on  the 
June  13,  1970,  Flag  Day  edition  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  which  featured  a  full 
front  page  tribute  to  our  flag  entitled, 
"Old  Glory  Speaks,"  by  the  late  Amos  F. 
Hurley. 

Our  colleagues  will  recall  this  very 
appropriate  tribute  in  Mr.  Stahlman's 
newspaper  for  I  was  pri\'ileged  to  pro- 
vide each  with  a  copy  of  the  edition  of 
Jime  13. 

This  is  just  one  of  many,  many  cita- 
tions which  Mr.  Stahlman  as  an  individ- 
ual or  as  publisher  of  the  Nash\'ille 
Banner  has  received  for  his  work  and 
the  fine  job  done  by  the  Banner  in  pro- 
moting our  flag.  Nation,  and  patriotism 
among  our  citizens. 

I  commend  the  Andrew  Jackson  Cliap- 
ter  of  the  National  Sojourners  Associa- 
tion for  their  decision  to  honor  Mi'. 
Stalilman  and  the  Nashville  Banner.  The 
decision  was  most  appropriate  and  the 
honor  most  deserved. 


MR.  CHARLES  OVERBY  LEAVES 
THE  CAPITOL  PRESS  CORPS 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Charles  Overby,  currently  the  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner's Washington  Bureau,  will  be  leaving 
the  Capitol  Hill  press  corps  next  week  to 
assume  duties  as  the  Banners  chief  po- 
litical writer. 


OUR  FAILURE  TO  GRANT  ASYLUM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  v.-as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
t"  neous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast 
Guard's  return  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor 
to  the  Soviet  fishing  boat  on  September 
23  is  critical  for  two  reasons.  Foremost, 
is  the  immediate  tragedy  that  a  man  was 
refused  sanctuary  and  allowed  to  be  bru- 
tally dragged  from  an  American  ship 
while  her  captain  and  crew  looked  on. 
Historically,  the  United  States  has  of- 
fei«d  to  the  politically  oppressed  people 
of  this  world  the  opportunity  of  freedom 
and  sanctuary.  It  is  outrageous  and  un- 
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merciful  that  not  only  did  we  fail  to 
meet  this  traditional  promise,  but  that 
our  ow-n  citizens  actually  assisted  in  the 
return  of  the  refugee  to  the  Soviet  boat. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  Coast  Guard 
should  indicate  that  their  Judgment  was 
affected  by  a  concern  over  how  granting 
asylum  to  seaman  Simas  might  adversely 
affect  their  fishing  conference.  The 
American  people  now  are  rightfully  ask- 
ing whether  fish  have  become  more  im- 
portant than  a  mans  freedom  and  life, 
a^  well  as  our  country's  honor. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  tragedy  are 
the  questions  raLsed  over  how  well  our 
Government  can  be  equipped  to  handle 
crises  that  it  fumbles  in  the  face  of  an 
international  incident  as  simple  as  a 
man's  jumping  ship. 

Does  not  the  State  Department  and 
Coast  Guard  have  contingency  plans? 
This  incident  cannot  help  but  remind  us 
of  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  by  the  North 
Koreans  after  Commander  Bucher  had 
been  sent  to  sea  lacking  suflBcient  con- 
tingency plans  and  then  was  unable  to 
obtain  assistance  in  his  moment  of  need. 

The  President  reportedly  is  disturbed 
that  his  OflQce  was  not  informed  of  the 
attempted  defection — and  indeed  he 
should  be.  But,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  Informed  of  the 
incident  while  it  was  in  the  making — or 
immediately  after — is  a  reflection  on  the 
personal  relationship  he  has  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government  and  the  isolation 
he  has  imposed  upon  himself.  This  is 
really  part  of  the  same  Presidential  in- 
accessibility that  former  Secretary 
Hickel  found  himself  victim  of. 

The  State  Department  claims  that  if  it 
had  been  fully  informed  the  "incident 
would  have  developed  differently."  The 
Department  seems  to  find  some  refuge  in 
this  statement,  but  it  should  be  asked 
why  it  was  not  fully  informed.  The  State 
Department  was  notified  at  least  6  hours 
before  the  Lithuanian  sailor  was  finally 
dragged  from  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
that  the  Vigilant  had  "a  potential  defec- 
tion case."  This  was  not  an  instance  in 
which  only  a  few  minutes  were  available 
and  a  quick  decision  had  to  be  made.  Why 
did  not  the  State  Department  begin  to 
work  on  this  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon 
when  first  notified,  instead  of  simply  re- 
questing that  it  be  "kept  informed"?  Is 
not  part  of  the  State  Department's  re- 
sponsibility getting  the  information  it 
needs.' 

Indeed  there  was  "an  error  in  judg- 
ment," as  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Zeigler  said.  But  I  would  suggest  that  a 
number  of  persons  are  responsible  for 
this  terrible  error.  And  in  the  coming 
weeks  during  the  investigation  ordered 
by  the  President  of  this  incident,  care 
must  be  taken  not  simply  to  find  some- 
one on  whom  to  place  the  blame,  but  to 
fully  assess  the  nature  of  the  error  so 
that  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
another  such  blunder. 

I  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  how  future  defections  to  our  territo- 
ries, missions,  or  ships  can  be  handled. 
Certainly  the  State  Department  should 
not  leave  a  case  to  be  resolved  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  responsibility  for  de- 
ciding whether  a  man  is  given  asylimi  or 
is  seat  back  to  his  country  to  die  is  not 


one  that  should  be  given  to  a  captain  of  a 
ship. 

I  believe  that  asylum  should  be  given 
to  political  defectors  with  very  rare  ex- 
ception. At  least,  any  decision  to  return 
a  defector  should  be  made  only  after 
careful  study  and  consideration,  and  a 
return  should  be  processed  only  through 
our  diplomatic  channels.  If  we  make  it 
public  policy  that  anyone  who  jumps 
aboard  an  American  ship  will  be  brought 
oack  to  our  shores  and  that  his  return 
can  be  obtained  only  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  then  the  chances  of 
another  Vigilant  mistake  and  even  of  a 
defections  escalating  into  an  incident 
will  be  reduced. 

The  New  York  Times  of  today  had  an 
excellent  editorial  on  tliis  subject  wliich  I 
insert  for  printing  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

THE    RIGHT    OF    ASTXXJM 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  sink.s  into 
ever-deeper  waters  as  it  tries  to  explain  lis 
incredible  cooperation  with  Soviet  seamen  in 
their  forcible  return  of  a  defecting  Lithu- 
anian to  his  ashing  vessel  off  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. The  commandant  now  says  the  hapless 
defector  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of 
receiving  sanctuary  if  he  had  leaped  from 
his  ship  into  the  water  rather  than  directly 
onto  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant. 

This  unbelievable  comment  is  matched 
only  by  the  simiUtaneous  excuse  that  the 
defector  was  accused  by  the  Russians  of 
stealing  ship's  f\inds — as  though  such  an 
unproved  charge  would  have  automatically 
forfeited  his  right  to  asylum.  These  expla- 
nations are  as  ludicrous  as  the  Coast  Guard's 
initial  excuse  that  to  have  given  asylum 
would  have  imperiled  ■•delicate"  discussions 
with  the  Soviets  over  the  take  of  yellow-tail 
flounder. 

"There  appears  to  have  been  an  error  in 
judgment,"  says  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary Ronald  Ziegler  in  the  understatement 
of  the  year.  It  was  more  than  an  eiror  in 
Judgment,  more  than  an  individual  tragedy. 
It  was  almost  certainly  a  violation  of  Ar- 
ticle 33  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Refu- 
gees of  which  this  country  is  a  signatory. 

President  Nixon  promises  "appropriate  ac- 
tion" on  the  basis  of  a  report  he  will  receive 
today  from  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe,  who  is 
nominally  In  charge  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Whatever  action  the  President  takes  will 
have  to  be  based  on  the  probability  that  in- 
ternational law,  and  the  certainty  that 
American  honor  and  tradition,  have  been 
shamelessly  violated. 


RESPONSIVE  TO  PUBLIC  NEED  IS 
GOAL  CONGRESS  SET 

I  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponsive to  public  need  is  a  goal  we  in 
the  Congress  set  for  ourselves.  It  is  a 
goal  that  Government,  corporations,  in- 
dustry, and  labor  try  to  achieve. 

The  bigness  of  many  of  institutions, 
public  and  private,  has  been  an  inliibit- 
ing  factor  in  trying  t  be  truly  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  individual. 

This  has  led  many  of  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  decentralization  of  power, 
both  public  and  livate,  is  a  desirable 
goal.  Further  concentration  of  power 
diminishes  the  chances  of  reaching  our 
goal. 


That  Is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Tuesday, 
November  3,  1970,  is  disturbing  to  me. 

The  story  begins: 

A  system  that  wa«  set  up  by  Congress  to 
supplem<.nt  (,he  farm  loan  activities  of  banks. 
Insurance  companies,  and  other  private  lend- 
ers seems  on  Its  way  to  becoming  the  domu 
nant  institution  in  the  field,  a  role  nobody 
envisioned  for  it. 

The  system  referred  to  in  the  Etory 
is  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

My  concern  is  that  future  credit  needs 
of  our  agriculture  community  be  met  I 
have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  am  not  waging 
any  campaign. 

But  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  growth  of  the  FCA  is  the 
advantages  the  Congress  has  given  it. 
Tliese  advantages,  immunity  from  State 
usury  laws,  and  the  12  Federal  land 
banks'  immunity  from  income  tax,  and 
working  an  undue  hardship  on  tiie 
rural,  independent  banks.  These  in- 
stitutions play  a  crucial  role  now  in 
meeting  the  credit  needs  of  our  agri- 
culture community. 

The  farm  credit  system  threatens 
to  become  a  monopoly  dLsguised  as  a 
farmer-owned  cooperative. 

The  System  is  answerable  only  to  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  does  not  revise  the 
System's  unfair  competitive  privileges, 
it  will  be  contributing  to  the  demise  of 
one  of  the  last  bulwarks  of  human-sized, 
decentralized  business  organization— the 
independent,  community  bank. 

Congress  has  long  considered  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  independent  bank  essen- 
tial to  our  competitive  economic  system. 

When  Congress  was  debating  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  a  House 
of  Representatives  report  put  the  matter 
this  way: 

Independent  banks,  by  their  willingness  to 
bear  substantial  local  risks,  have  accelerated 
the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  our  leading  companies  were 
once  small,  and  got  started  because  local 
banka  had  confldence  In  the  ability  of  the 
founders.  Ideas  and  abUity  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  And  who  Is  so  likely  to  recognize 
them  as  the  local  banker  who  has  the  power 
to  act  on  his  intimate  knowledge,  and  who 
will  benefit  his  bank  and  his  community  by 
developing  a  substantial  customer  and  em- 
ployer. 

From  House  Report  No.  609,  84th  Con- 
gress, first  session.  May  20.  1955,  Ho'ise 
Miscellaneous  Reports,  volume  3,  we 
read: 

Tour  committee  should  like  to  reemphaslze 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  country  left 
where  most  communities  are  served  by  home- 
owned  and  home-managed  banks  which  are 
aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
p>eople  of  their  areas.  Our  independent  bank- 
ing system  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States.  Like  yeast 
cells  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  each  working  in  its 
immediate  area,  our  banks  scattered  through- 
out the  country  have  cooperated  to  produce 
the  greatest  and  most  general  economic 
development  the  world  has  known. 

Yet  despite  our  national  intent  to  pre- 
serve independent  banking,  we  now  can 
see  tlie  Farm  Credit  System  apparently 
nibbling  away  at  rural  bank  depasits. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  note  that 
the  independent  bank  welcomes  competi- 
tion, if  It  is  equal  and  fair.  Our  country 
banks  today  offer  a  wide  range  oi  banking 
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services  At  the  same  time,  they  provide    cies  any  aggressive  agricultural  bank  re 
the  kind  of  personal  service  that  makes    quires  or  considers 
the  individual  feel  like  a  person  rather        '" " 


than  a  number 

The  record  of  banks  in  non-real-estate 
farm  credit  during  the  last  10  years  is 
good  Bank  credit  increased  from  $4,161 
million  in  1959  to  $6,652  million  in  1964 
and  finally  to  $9,720  million  in  1969,  an 
increase  of  134  percent  for  10  years,  46 
percent  for  5  years,  and  5  percent  for  1 
year. 

This  is  evidence  that  the  people  in 
rural  comunitles  have  great  confidence 
in  the  independent  banks  of  America. 

PCA's — a    part   of    the   Farm   Credit 
System— have  also  shown  an  excellent 
growth. 
What  does  this  prove? 
Simply  that  the  PCA's  and  the  banks 
have  competed  vigorously  in  the  past. 

The  future,  however,  seems  to  offer 
something  else.  Unlike  the  banks,  the 
Farm  Credit  System  is  not  boimd  by 
usury  ceilings  or  legal  loan  limits. 
Neither  are  they  taxed  on  the  same  basis. 
They  are  not  limited  because  of  capital 
deficit  areas  or  State  botmdaries. 

The  System  now  appears  to  be  capi- 
talizing on  this  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  an  ambitious  new  farm  lend- 
ing program.  Congress  should  make  sure 
that  the  Farm  Credit  System  competes 
on  the  same  basis  as  banks. 
Let  us  note  how  this  came  about. 
The  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System 
was  designed  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  serve  the  total  credit  needs  of  the 
farmer.  It  began  with  the  Federal  land 
banks  in  1917  to  provide  real  estate 
mortgage  loans  to  farmers.  The  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  came  along  in 
1923,  followed  by  the  Production  Credit 
Associations  and  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
in  1933. 

It  has  been  a  venture  in  wliich,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, farmers  joined  together  to  solve 
their  own  credit  problems,  and  it  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  largest  credit  sys- 
tems in  the  Nation. 

Because  the  credit  needs  of  our  com- 
plex agriculture  are  changing  so  rapidly, 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  in  1969 
turned  to  a  panel  of  farm  leaders  for 
advice.  It  appointed  a  27-man  blue  rib- 
bon committee  to  study  agriculture's 
credit  needs  today  and  in  the  seventies 
and  to  advise  the  Board  on  how  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  could 
meet  the  needs  most  effectively. 

The  Commission  first  formulated  the 
following  general  objectives  for  the  sys- 
tem: 

Recognizing  that  a  prosperous,  productive 
agriculture  Is  essential  to  a  free  nation,  It 
Is  the  objective  of  the  farmer  owned.  Co- 
operative Farm  Credit  System  to  improve 
the  Income  and  well-being  of  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  by  furnishing  adequate 
and  constructive  credit  and  closely  related 
services  to  them,  their  cooperatives,  and 
selected  farm  related  businesses  necessary 
to  efBcient  farm  operations. 

To  promote  this  stated  objective  the 
panel  set  11  major  goals  that  it  felt  the 
Farm  Credit  System  should  accomplish. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  no  different  than  poll- 


However,  these  recommendations  con- 
stitute a  highly  ambitious  program, 
and  will  take  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
finance. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  is  naturally 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  raising 
money  for  this  expansion.  And  that  is 
where,  according  to  the  leaders  in  private 
banks,  the  first  big  anticompetitive 
wallop  was  delivered.  This  seems  to  put 
the  Farm  Credit  System  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  rural  bank  for  its  sav- 
ings dollar. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  total 
investable  funds  in  any  given  area  are 
like  fish  in  a  pond.  The  fishermen  may 
be  banks,  PCA's,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, insurance  companies,  credit 
unions,  loan  companies,  mutual  funds, 
or  a  host  of  other  institutions  that  deal 
in  credit  and  investments. 

Regardless  of  the  number  or  the  size 
of  the  fishermen,  the  number  of  fish  in 
the  pond  remains  the  same.  Tlie  Farm 
Credit  System  would  not  increase  the 
amount  of  investable  funds  in  the  area- 
it  would  simply  shift  control  of  these 
funds. 

In  the  past  the  Farm  Credit  System 
has  not  fished  in  the  local  pond.  In- 
stead, it  has  raised  its  needed  funds 
through  tapping  the  major  money  mar- 
kets with  the  sale  of  large  denomina- 
tion bonds. 

During  the  last  year  it  lowered  its 
standards  and  started  selling  bonds  in 
multiples  of  $5,000  to  the  smaller  in- 
vestor, which  tended  to  put  it  in  compe- 
tition with  the  banks  for  the  medium- 
to-large  savings  customers. 

Now  the  Farm  Credit  System  is  offer- 
ing local  rural  customers  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $1,000  due  in  5  years  at 
current  market  rates,  which  is  more  than 
banks  are  allowed  to  pay  by  law. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  rural,  inde- 
pendent banks  in  their  fight  for  funds  to 
finance  agriculture?  They  will  have  a 
hard  time  winning  with  the  i-ules  rigged 
against  them. 

Another  unfair  competitive  move 
noted  by  competent  observers  is  the 
Farm  Credit  System's  goal  of  providing 
farmers  with  one-stop  comprehensive 
credit  service,  with  numerous  modifica- 
tions in  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  System.  Included  in  the  recommen- 
dations are  improved  intraagency  coor- 
dination and  joint  housing  and  common 
management  for  both  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  the  PCA's.  This  will  preclude 
the  counti-y  banks  from  continuing  their 
historic  alliance  with  the  FLB  System, 
which  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  farm 
community  since  1916. 

The  emphasis  in  this  FCS  report  on  a 
unified  and  cohesive  Federal  organiza- 
tion is  most  alarming  from  the  stand- 
point of  financial  concentration. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  decided  early 
in  our  history  that  one  set  of  banking 
laws  just  would  not  be  practical  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  diversity.  Each  State 
was  considered  best  qualified  to  judge  the 
type  of  banking  structure  that  suited  its 
people  and  its  economy. 
This  pattern  is  fixed  in  the  National 


Bank  Act— 12  United  States  Code  36c— 
which  says  in  effect  that  national  banks 
in  each  State  may  branch  only  to  tlie  ex- 
tent permitted  to  State  banks  under 
State  law. 

Such  emphasis  on  State  control  of 
banking  has  helped  preserve  our  inde- 
pendent banking  system.  But  what  will 
happen  to  the  independent,  rural  banks 
if  their  deposits  are  drained  off  by  the 
sale  of  $1,000  Farm  Credit  System  bonds 
at  rates  higher  than  banks  are  allowed 
to  pay? 

Some  might  claim  that  the  bonds  will 
make  a  relatively  small  dent  in  the  inde- 
pendent bank's  share  of  rural  deposits. 
This  is  irrelevant,  considering  all  the 
competitive  pressures  with  which  the  in- 
dependent bank  now  has  to  deal.  As  the 
court  put  it  in  United  States  against 
Brown  Shoe  Co.: 

We  can  only  eat  an  apple  a  bite  at  a  time. 
The  end  result  of  consumption  is  the  .same 
whether  it  be  done  by  quarters,  halves,  three- 
quarters,  or  the  whole,  and  Is  finally  deter- 
mined by  our  appetites.  A  nibbler  can  &ooti 
consume  the  whole  with  a  bite  here  and  a 
bite  there.  So,  whether  we  nibble  delicate- 
ly, or  gobble  ravenously,  the  end  result  Is.  or 
can  be.  He  same.  (179  F.  Supp.  at  740  (ED. 
Mo.  1959)). 

As  deposits  flow  away,  the  Independent 
bank  in  the  rural  community  will  not 
have  the  funds  to  fight  the  increased 
competition.  So  weakened,  the  independ- 
ent bank  will  be  unable  to  compete  and 
the  federally  protected  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem will  divide  up  the  spoils. 

Before  we  let  this  happen,  we  miglit  do 
well  to  consider  the  following  description 
of  the  dangers  of  banking  concentration, 
as  described  in  a  report  from  the  US. 
House  of  Repr esen  ta  tives : 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  unit  banking  system, 
resulting  in  the  further  concentration  of 
credit  facilities,  would  have  revolutionary  ef- 
fects upon  our  free-enterprise  system.  Ulti- 
mately, monopolistic  control  of  credit  would 
entirely  remold  our  fundamental  political 
and  social  Institutions.  (House  Report  No. 
609,  supra) . 

Let  us  restore  fair  competition  lo  the 
rural  credit  field— before  it  is  too  lai.?. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

The  Ever-Growinc  Farm  CReorr  System 
(By  John  A.  Presibo) 

A  svstem  that  was  set  up  by  Congress  to 
supplement  the  farm  loan  activities  of  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other  private  lend- 
ers seems  on  Us  way  to  becoming  the  domi- 
nant Institution  in  the  field,  a  role  nobody 
envisioned  for  It. 

The  organization  in  question  is  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  a  group  of  lending  units  of 
which  the  oldest,  the  Federal  Land  Bar.k 
System,  was  established  In  1916.  Other  psrts 
of  the  system  were  added  in  1923  and  1933, 
but  the  "purpose  was  essentially  the  same  for 
each:  To  provide  the  credit  that  farmers 
needed  but  couldn't  get  at  reasonable  terms 
elsewhere  because  they  were  too  far  away 
from  urban  money-lending  centers  or  because 
falling  commodity  prices  made  them  tad 
risks. 

In  the  past  few  years  of  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates,  however,  the  Farm  Credit 
System  has  gone  beyond  that.  In  20  states 
where  the  Interest  that  private  lenders  can 
charge  is  limited  by  usury  laws,  the  FCS — 
unencumbered  by  such  restrictions — has 
emerged  as  the  major  Institutional  source  of 
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:.i:hi  cre<iit.  Tlie  situation  is  so  severe  In 
tome  areas.  Including  such  major  agrlcul- 
*r.ral  states  as  Minnesota,  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina,  that  some  Insiirance  com- 
panies have  either  closed  their  loan  offices  or 
;,  .red  their  staffs  to  one  or  two  men. 

Moreover,  the  system  is  planning  to 
broaden  lt«  lending  activities  beyond  Its  pres* 
ent  narrow  sphere  oi  Uie  farmstetid  and  farm- 
c.a'  cooperatives.  An  advisory  committee 
c  .rlier  this  year  urged  that  the  FCS  assist  In 
flnnnclng  n'''n-?arm  rural  homes,  rural  com- 
rninlty  needs  and  rural  cooperative  utility 
•svBtems.  The  panel  also  sti^ested  that  the 
system  begin  making  leans  to  farm-related 
industries,  such  as  custom-combining  con- 
cerns. 

Proposed  legislation  needed  to  broaden  the 
FCS"  scope  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
early  ne.\t  year,  says  E.  A.  Jaenke,  governor 
<  r  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Fed- 
e-nl  agency  that  supervises  the  sysitem. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  developments  seem 
legitimate  and  laudatory  to  the  people  who 
defend  the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  to  those 
who  run  it.  'We're  like  a  public  utility  that's 
got  to  keep  go^ng  no  matter  what,"  says  Fred 
GUmore,  deputy  governor  of  the  PCA.  "Our 
responsibility  Is  to  furnish  a  consistent  sup- 
ply of  credit  to  agriculture,  in  good  times  or 
b*d.  regardless  if  there  is  anybody  else  around 
to  lend  money  or  not." 

rCA     CONTEVTIONS 

He  and  other  FCA  offlclals  contend  that  this 
mission  entitles  the  Farm  Credit  System  to 
certain  privileges  that  other  lenders  don't 
have.  They  also  contend  that  private  firms 
are  voluntarily  abandoning  farm  loans  in  fa- 
vor of  more  profitable  investments  in  com- 
panies, high-rise  urban  buildings,  shopping 
centers  and  the  like. 

But  officla]."  of  some  i-rlvate  lenders  don't 
see  things  that  way.  "The  truth  is  that  we  are 
being  pushed  out  of  the  field  by  the  Farm 
Credit  System — and  the  long-term  loser  will 
be  the  farmer, "  asserts  E>amlan  J.  Hogan,  vice 
president  of  farm  and  ranch  mortgages  for 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

"We've  given  loans  to  farmers  who  were 
turned  down  by  others — probably  Including 
FCS — and  they  have  gone  on  to  become  very 
successful;  there  have  been  those  that  we've 
turned  down  who  have  made  it  with  loans 
from  our  competitors.  That's  what  lending 
competition  has  meant  to  farmers." 

Mr.  Hogan  notes  that  total  farm  debt  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  to  about  $120  billion  by  1980 
as  farmers  increasingly  seek  funds  for  expan- 
sion and  modernization.  "I  believe  it  will  re- 
quire the  active  participation  of  at  least  all 
the  lenders  currently  In  the  field  if  that  de- 
mand for  credit  is  to  be  met,"  he  says.  "The 
way  it  is  now,  the  lenders  who  are  being 
forced  to  leave  probably  won't  return." 

The  FCA's  own  figures  show  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System's  share  of  the  farm  loan 
market  in  the  last  five  years  grew  at  twice 
the  rate  of  the  pre'.io'js  five.  In  1959,  the  sys- 
tem held  17  ""o  of  the  nation's  agricultural 
debt;  five  years  later  its  share  was  up  2  per- 
centage points  to  nearly  ig'^n.  In  1969,  the 
system  had  gained  4  points  more,  making  its 
t-otal  sheuv  33%.  Some  analysts  think  that  the 
system's  share  could  go  up  to  25%  this  year 
alone  and  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  In 
the  rears  ahead. 

BIC   GAINS    IN    res   LOANS 

The  national  figures  don't  show  the  tre- 
mendous gains  In  PCS  loans  In  states  whose 
Ubury  levels  are  below  the  going  rate  for 
money  There,  the  system  this  year  accounts 
for  as  much  as  75%  ol  the  agricultural  loans 
made  by  institutional  lenders.  (Normally, 
aibout  40'«  of  fanner's  credit  is  extended  by 
individuals  and  firms  that  sell  land,  equif^ 
taeat  and  supplies  on  the  in^iallmenc  plan.) 


Til*  Purm  Credit  System  consists  of  three 
miin  parts.  The  Federal  Land  Banks  handle 
mostly  lone-ierm  loans  secured  by  mortgages 
0.1  reel  estate  The  other  two  parts  deal  wlcb 
short-term  operating  loans  and  loans  to 
farmers'  cooperatives.  Unlike  the  Federal 
Houslns  Adm'.nisiration,  which  guarantees 
home  loans  made  through  banks  and  savings 
and  loaiLi,  the  Farm  C.edlt  System  has  its 
owa  network  of  1,100  local  outlets  for  farm 
lor.ns. 

When  ft  farmer  borrows  from  «n  FCS  unit, 
a  .sm»ll  portion  of  his  loan  goes  to  buy  stock 
m  t:»  part  of  the  system  that  is  extending 
him  credit.  Thus,  the  system  actually  is  a 
giant  cooperative  that  iu  owneU  by  the  iarm- 
ers  that  borrow  frum  it.  All  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriiiiient  money  that  wis  pumped  into  the 
srstem  was  paid  back  by  1968.  The  system'^ 
banks  se!l  bonds  an^l  debentures  to  Investors 
to  raise  the  money  that  they  lend  to  farmers. 
These  securities  aren't  gucranteed  by  the 
Oovernniani.  but  they  sell  at  pricei  close  to 
those  of  U.S.  Treisury  bonds  because  iaves- 
tcrs  assume  that  Congre.;s  would  make  good 
on  theaa  if  the  system  ever  got  into  trouble. 

Despite  these  trippings  of  Independence 
from  the  Oovernment  the  system  clings  to  a 
couple  of  advantages  that  Uncle  Sam  pro- 
vided in  the  early  d-iys.  No  part  of  the  system 
is  subject  to  any  state's  usury  laws.  And  the 
12  Federal  Land  Banks  don't  have  to  pay  in- 
come taxes,  so  they  can  do  business  mora 
cheaply  than  can  private  firms.  fOther  parts 
of  the  FCS  do  have  to  pay  income  taxes.) 

Critics  say  that  these  advantages  consti- 
tute unfaii  competition  and  are  the  main 
reasons  that  the  system  la  taking  a  bigger 
and  bigger  share  of  the  farm  loan  field.  "We 
think  they  should  have  to  play  the  same  ball 
game  by  the  same  rules  as  the  rest  of  us," 
says  Deri  I.  Derr,  an  agricultural  specialist 
with  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

"Suppose  the  Land  Banks  were  subject  to 
state  usury  laws."  counters  Lewis  Davis,  an 
official  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  In  Uiuis- 
ville.  "We'd  lose  money.  We've  sold  bonds  re- 
cently for  8.55% — could  we  turn  around  and 
loan  It  out  at  7^7  Our  competitors  get  their 
money  much  cheaper — 4%  to  S'^o  on  bank 
deposits,  and  even  less  on  some  life  Insur- 
ance  policies — so   they  could   loan   at  T^o." 

RTDZCTTLOTJS  AfTD  AB3TTSD 

Ridiculous,  the  critics  answer.  "Even 
though  farm  loans  are  highly  rated  as  far  as 
risk  Is  concerned.  It's  absurd  to  think  that 
wed  subsidize  loans  to  farmers,"  says  Ed 
Rutter,  vice  president  of  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  America. 

Mr.  Davis  defends  the  above-usury  rates 
that  the  PCS  charges  by  pointing  out:  "At 
least  we  are  providing  credit  to  fanners 
whereas  they  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to 
get  It  at  aU." 

True,  the  critics  say,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  futtue  farm  loan  competition.  "It's  a 
matter  of  the  immediate  welfare  of  those  few 
farmers  now  obtaining  loans  from  the  Land 
Banks  at  usurious  rates,  as  against  the  long- 
term  welfare  of  practically  all  farmers  who  In 
the  ftiture  will  need  an  abundance  of  credit 
from  all  the  sources  that  can  be  mustered," 
savs  Mr.  Hogan. 

The  private  lenders  want  equal  footing 
with  the  FCS,  which  is  not  as  simple  a  solu- 
tion as  it  looks.  It's  probably  unrealistic  to 
expect  20  or  more  states  to  exempt  private 
lenders  from  usury  statues  when  making 
farm  loans.  On  the  other  hand,  making  the 
FCS  subject  to  usury  laws  undoubtedly 
would  mean  that  many  farmers  would  be 
unable  to  get  loans. 

The  resulting  agricultural  credit  crunch 
likely  would  be  temporary,  ending  when 
fansers  conviuced  their  state  legislators  that 
they  needed  relief.  Most  states'  usury  laws  al- 
ready are  riddled  with  exceptions,  indicating 
that  credit  squeezes  have  been  felt  and  sol- 
ved  before. 


Still,  even  a  short  credit  crunch  wouldn't 
he  entirely  painless.  Moreover,  putting  the 
FCS  within  the  purview  of  state  usury  laws 
or  mak'ng  the  Land  Banks  pay  income  taxes 
aren't,  moves  that  are  certain  to  restore  pri- 
vate lenders  to  their  former  vigor  In  the  farm 
lo.in  market.  It  may  turn  out  that  farmers 
prefer  the  FCS,  wluch  will  euU  up  dominant 
after  all. 

Wliat'a  more  Important  than  these  consW- 
eratlons.  though.  Is  that  full  and  equal  com- 
petition be  re.stored  to  the  farm  loan  market. 
There's  growing  sentiment  that  as  farms  and 
f,irmcrs  become  Increasingly  bigger  and 
more  businesslike,  they  should  be  less  and 
Ic'sz  assisted  by  the  Government.  Similarly,  a 
Pnrm  Credit  Sytem  that  has  proven  Itself  to 
he  hralthy  and  vlgorouo  ,-io  longer  needs  spe- 
cial privileges. 

Independent  Bankers  .^.^?;o(•  iation  of  Amer- 
ica Fact  Paper  and  Comment  on  Lending 
Practices  or  Fcocral  LeniiIng  Agencies 
The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  its  Executl\e 
Council  in  Detroit,  directed  its  Agriculture- 
Rural  America  Committee,  to  seek  ways  and 
mrans  to  halt  an  invaslcn  into  the  rural  sav- 
ings  and    inve.stment    field   by   government 
lending   agencies,   who   piy   rates   of  return 
much  higher  than  commercial  banks  are  per- 
mitted to  pay. 

Specifically,  certain  new  investment  bonds, 
sold  to  investors  and  savers  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  In  minimum  de- 
nomination of  $1,000,  paying  e'/j  percent 
interest,  and  due  in  five  years,  are  directly 
competitive  with  bank  savings  Interest  re- 
turns, which  are  limited  to  5'/,  percent  under 
Regulation  Q.  Bonds  sold  by  the  PCA  in  No- 
vember pay  6  percent. 

The  IBAA  agrlcvilturc  group,  in  confer- 
ences here  In  Washington,  have  advised 
Trencury,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  FDIC,  PHA, 
and  Farm  Credit  System  officials  that  this 
Federal  lending  program  places  rural  banks 
at  an  unfair  competitive  disadvantage. 

The  PCA,  PCAs  and  Federal  Land  Banks 
are  permitted  by  law  to  offer  higher  interest 
rates  than  banks  can  pay  on  savings.  The 
IBAA  holds  that  this  adverse  Interest  com- 
petition, offered  by  Federal  lending  agencies 
compared  with  Interest  rates  legally  paid  by 
banks  on  savings,  results  in  a  dralnoff  and 
withdrawal  of  rural  bank  savings  deposit*. 
Further,  that  UberaUty  of  redemption  pro- 
visions, with  little  penalty  after  80  days  and 
no  penalty  after  one  ye.ir,  makes  them  vir- 
tual demand  deposits. 

The  specific  facts  on  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem practices  follow  in  summary: 

The  Farm  Credit  System,  whose  present 
status  dates  back  to  baeic  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  legislation  enacted  In  1916,  and  operating 
currently  through  the  PCAs  and  the  PLBs, 
publicly  indicates  iU  Intent  to  corner  the 
entire  farm  credit  field. 

To  promote  this,  a  blue  ribbon  committee, 
named  In  1969  to  study  the  credit  needs  of 
agriculture,  returned  these  five  major  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  Expand  lending  activities  to  Include  all 
farmers,  full  and  part  time. 

2.  Expand  lending  activities  Into  the  agri- 
business field. 

3.  Expand  Into  credit  related  services,  such 
as  credit  life  Insurance,  consultant  and  man- 
agement services,  computer  bookkeeping, 
and  the  like. 

4.  Move  toward  a  one-stop  comprehensive 
credit  service  by  combining  the  PCAs  and 
PLBs  under  one  roof,  with  common  man- 
agement. 

5.  Invade  the  rural  savings  field  by  selling 
new  invefctment  bonds  to  small  savers,  with 
minimum  $1000  denomination,  five-year 
term,  and  liberal  redemption  provisions  al- 
most matching  demand  deposits. 

Bankers  welcome  fair  competition  for  farm 
credit  and  its  related  services.  Bankers  have 
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the  tools  and  the  know  how  to  meet  in- 
creased competition.  Bankers  are  concerned 
over  unfair  competition  with  Federal  lend- 
ing agencies  that  enjoy  non-lax  status  or 
favored  tax  sheltered  status  in  competing 
with  banks. 

For  example.  Federal  Land  Banks  pay  no 
tax  of  any  type,  which  is  worth  %  percent  in 
todays  money  market.  They  are  likewise  not 
subject  to  state  usury  laws,  so  can  charge 
going  market  Interest  rates,  which  banks 
and  insurance  companies  cannot  in  many 
cases,  under  state  usury  statutes. 

We  believe  that  since  these  agencies  are 
now  owned  by  their  members,  they  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  lending  rules  as 
banks  and  Insurance  companies.  Similarly. 
PCAs  are  not  subject  to  state  usury  laws,  and 
have  like  competitive  advantage  over  banks. 
They,  too,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
lending  laws  and  statutes.  In  these  favored 
circumstances,  these  Federal  agency  invest- 
ment offerings  result  In  actual  documented 
withdrawals  from  community  banks,  and 
the  potential  is  most  alarming. 

In  summary,  because  these  Federal  lending 
agencies  have  special,  favored  tax  shelters 
and  lack  of  compliance  with  state  u.sury  laws, 
community  banks  cannot  compete  for  sav- 
ings in  many  areas.  Further,  Issuance  of 
these  special  savings  bonds  at  rates  and  terms 
that  banks  cannot  equal  will  cause  savings  to 
fiow  out  of  banks,  decreasing  lending  funds 
at  a  time  when  agriculture  loan  demand  is 
Increasing. 

IBAA  conclusions  are  that  FLB  should  be 
subject  to  taxes,  FLBs  and  PCAs  should  be 
subject  to  usury  laws,  the  FCS  should  with- 
draw its  unfair  special  Investment  bonds 
yielding  more  interest  than  banks  can  pay, 
and  the  FCS  should  not  is-sue  Joint  bonds  or 
debentures  of  any  type  under  a  $10,000  de- 
nomination. The  FCS  is  responsible  to  Con- 
gress only,  and  the  IBAA  places  this  problem, 
wherein  a  favored  Federal  lending  structure 
provides  unfair  Federal  competition  with  the 
private  tax  paying  sector,  with  the  Congress 
for  study,  and  In  its  wisdom,  for  corrective 
legislative  solution  as  required. 

Members  of  an  IBAA  committee  group, 
consulting  with  officials  of  the  supervl.sory 
agencies,  and  with  members  of  Congress,  on 
the  competitive  problem.  Includes  H.  L.  Ger- 
hart,  Jr..  Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  IBAA  Second 
Vice  President;  Don  F.  Kirchner,  Riverside, 
Iowa,  Agriculture  committee  chairman;  R.  L. 
Walton,  Bushnell,  Illinois,  subcommittee 
chairman  and  Lee  M.  Stenehjem,  Watford 
City,  N.D.,  IBAA  past  president. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pickle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WoLFF^ ,  for  December  2  through  Decem- 
ber 7,  1970,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  Wednesday,  December  16. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  8. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois)  and  to 


revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachasetts) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconshi. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois*  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoLMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeisey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  table,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing acceptance  for  the  National  Statu- 
ary Collection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Alaska,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4302.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  753,  to  authorize 
paj-ment  by  the  United  States  of  fees  charged 


by  court  reporters  for  furnishing  certain 
transcripts  In  proceedings  under  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act; 

HR.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess: 

H.R.  9677.  An  act  to  amend  section  1866  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
manner  In  which  summonses  for  Jury  duty 
may  be  served; 

H.R.  14714.  An  act  to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act 
of  July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773).  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R.  17272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2224.  An  act  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equiUbie 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
Investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4302.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  tiie 
United  States  Code,  section  753.  to  authorize 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees  charged 
by  court  reporters  for  furnishing  certain 
transcripts  in  proceedings  under  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act; 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess; 

H.R.  9677.  An  act  Lo  amend  section  1866  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
manner  In  which  summonses  for  Jury  duty 
may  be  served; 

H.R.  14714.  An  act  to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act 
of  July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773).  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R  17272.  An  act  for  the  relief  o:  cerialn 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  3,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Identical  bidding  in 
advertised  public  procurement,  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  Executive  Order  10936;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  repnarts 
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concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
DiieTatlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  case.s  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
ImnUgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2589.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  U.st  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a>  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2590.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  2,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Portugues  and  Bucana  Rivers,  PJi.,  in 
response  to  items  In  section  4  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  August  18,  1941  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-422) ;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wco'ks  and  ordered  to  b«  printed  with  an 
Illustration. 

2693.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations. 
on  First  Creek,  Tenn.,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  15, 
1949;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1239.  A  resoltrtlon 
to  provide  funds  for  the  further  expenses  for 
the  studies.  Investigations,  and  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  192  (Rept.  No. 
91-1644) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1262.  A  resolution 
authorizing  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 
£l2Lpenditures  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  (Rept.  No.  91-1645).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1274.  A  resolution 
providing  additional  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coltunbla  (Rept.  No. 
91-164«) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 


tration. HotLse  Resolution  1370.  A  resolution 
relating  to  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio 
telegraph  allowances  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  (Rept.  No. 
91-1647).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1276.  A  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  stationery  allowance  for 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1648) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  Hou.se  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  788. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  "Hearings  Relat- 
ing to  Various  Bills  To  Repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950,"  91st  Congress,  second 
.session;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1649) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  789. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  Chap- 
lain as  a  House  document;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1660).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  19846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
24,  1966,  relating  to  the  care  of  certain  ani- 
mals used  for  purposes  of  research,  experi- 
mentation, exhibition,  or  held  for  sale  as 
pets;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1651). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wbole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1290.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3070.  An  act  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  novel  varieties 
of  sexually  reproduced  plants  and  to  make 
them  available  to  the  public,  providing  pro- 
tection available  to  those  who  breed,  de- 
velop, or  discover  them,  and  thereby  pro- 
moting progress  In  agriculture  In  the  public 
interest  (Rept.  No.  91-1652).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1291.  A  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
18582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  91-1653). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  336.  An  act  to 
amend  section  3(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  to  permit  the  exemption  of  security 
Issues,  not  exceeding  $500,000  in  aggr^ate 
amount,  from  the  provisions  of  such  act 
(Rept.  No.  91-1654).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  3431.  An  act  to 
amend  sections  13(d),  13(e),  14(d),  and  14 
(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
in  order  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
investors;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1665).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1656).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bUIs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HM.  19898.  A  blU  to  extend  for  3  additional 
years   the    authorization   of   appropriations 


contained  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  CEDERBrgei 

Mr.    Bhoomfield,    Mr.    Habvkt,    Mr! 

HxrrcHlNSON,  Mr.  Vandeh  Jact,  Mr 

Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ebch[  Mr! 

McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ri£gle| 

and  Mr.  Rui-pe)  : 

H.R.  19899.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  that  any  air 

carrier    proposing    to    discontinue    any    air 

transportation  to  or  from  any  point  named 

In  its  certificate  must  give  notice  thereof  at 

least   60   days   In   advance   of   the  proposed 

discontinuance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the   Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 

Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  19900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  a  spouse  will  be  relieved  of  liability 
arising  from  a  Joint  Income  tnx  return;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  19901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amotints  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Qrn!, 
Mr.   Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  An- 
DEKSON   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   BiEsniii. 
Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  OT»En.L  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  RoBisoN,  Mr.  SMrm  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  19902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  19903.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AJGTalrs. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Latta,   Mr.  Couchlin, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Fclton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Cboveb,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
HosMES,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
McClort,   Mr.   MosuER,   Mr.  Peixt, 
Mr.   SCHWENCBL,   Mr.   BESELrcs,  Mr. 
Staitobd,   Mr.   Talcott,  Mr.  Wyiie, 
Mr.  ZwACH) : 
H.R.  19904.  A  bill  to  revise  and  supersede 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  19905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  and  Catherine  Spatola  and  minor  chil- 
dren Natale,  Rosalia,  and  Francisco  Spatola; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  19906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Veronica 
Serraino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
643.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  United  Macedonians  of  North  America, 
Toronto,  Canada,  relative  to  citizenship;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quintin  N.  Bur- 
dick,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  guide 
by  Thy  spirit  the  President,  his  counsel- 
ors, and  all  who  carry  heavy  responsi- 
bilities in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  this  CJovemment,  all 
those  in  the  diplomatic  and  armed  serv- 
ices and  especially  all  those  on  missions 
of  mercy.  Attend  all  who  labor  in  places 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  supporting  and 
strengthening  them  by  a  vivid  awareness 
of  Thy  presence. 

Now  come  upon  us  who  labor  in  this 
Chamber  with  Thy  renewing  power. 
Make  us  sensitive  to  human  need  and 
keep  us  ever  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  Nation.  Help  us  to  love  and 
care  for  people  not  in  mass  or  as  prob- 
lems but  as  persons  created  in  Thy  image. 
Spare  us,  O  Lord,  from  undue  discour- 
agement or  excessive  fatigue.  Keep  us 
at  our  tasks,  husbanding  our  energies, 
applying  our  best  wisdom,  ever  striving 
for  the  better  world  that  is  yet  to  be. 

We  pray  In  the  name  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.  Amen. 


calendar  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACnriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Pi-esident  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  RUSSKLL). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

UJS.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  December  2, 1970. 
To  the  Senate : 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Qubntin  N.  BtniDicK,  a  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICrK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomh^ation  of  Ralph  E.  Kennedy,  of 
CaUfomia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Lebor  Relations  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  may  add  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said  to  me  this 
morning  that  there  may  be  a  hiatus,  and 
I  suggested  that  if  tl^re  is,  we  pass  it 
and  send  it  over  to  the  other  body. 
L  Laughter.] 

The  ACTING  PliESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objectiwi  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcbldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecti<Mi,  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  to- 
day, the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  resumed 
under  the  same  stipulation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  ts  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  H.  Stowe,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominaticai 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, December  1,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
granted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
frwn  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotthg)  be  transferred 
from  today  to  tomorrow,  so  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  disposition  of  the  Jour- 
nal and  the  unobjected-to  Items  on  the 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Mit-ler),  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  with  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  therein. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  29 
minutes. 

SST  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  $290  million  to  con- 
tinue the  SST  prototype  program  comes 
to  tte  Senate  floor  as  a  bipartisan  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  committee  report  is  most  unsatis- 
factory on  this  point.  The  hearings  rec- 
ord contains  539  pages  of  detailed  testi- 
mony and  documentation.  There  is  what 
might  be  called  expert  testimony  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversial  aspects  of 
this  program.  One  would  have  hoped  that 
the  report  would  have  presented  an 
wialyslB  of  the  arguments  and  tbe  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  thereon.  In- 
deed, one  would  have  expected  some  mi- 
nority views  setting  forth  the  analysis 
and  conclusions  of  those  members  who 
disagree  with  the  report  on  this  item. 

Instead,  all  we  find  is  the  assertion 
that  "the  committee  states  unequivocally 
that  it  is  not  willing  to  buy  aviation 
leadership  at  further  costs  to  our  en- 
vironment." 

Interestingly,  the  report  notes  that  last 
year.  In  providing  funds  for  the  program, 
the  committee  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  develop  legislation 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  sonic 
boom:  and  It  expresses  regret*  that  in- 
stead of  pressing  for  such  legislaXUm,  the 
Secretary  has  chosen  to  seek  an  agency 
rule  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Accordingly, 
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ttt  committee  emphasized  Its  view  that 
a  rule  which  is  subject  to  arbitrary 
ct-ange  is  no  substitute  for  a  law  passed 
hy  Congress  and  that  public  concern  on 
overland  flights  can  be  allayed  by  the 
Department  promptly  supporting  leg- 
tion  now  pending  on  the  subject  or 
J  omitting  a  bill  of  Its  own. 
rhe  report  reiterates  that  because  of 
magnitude  of  the  funds  required  to 
elop  the  SST,  the  technical  risk  asso- 
ted  with  It,  and  the  long  period  be- 
tvJeen  investment  and  potential  profit, 
fir  ancial  support  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— with  cost  sharing,  of  course, 
by  the  manufacturers  and  airlines — Is 
m  licated. 

rhe  net  of  all  this  is  that  the  com- 
m  ttee  has  failed  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
th  it  public  opinion  has  slowly  but  surely 
b€  ;n  rising  in  opposition  to  the  SST  it- 
se  f  because  of  some  hard  questions 
wiiich  have  not  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered or,  at  least,  in  opposition  to  the 
pr.ority  in  spending  $290  million — on 
to  3  of  $708  million  previously  appro- 
pr  ated — at  a  time  when  a  serious  budget 
deBcit  of  $14  billion  is  requiring  reduc- 
ti(  ns  in  areas  of  greater  concern  and 
irr  mediate  need.  For  example,  in  the 
rently  passed  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
Senate  provided  a  substantial  in- 
rfease  in  the  funds  for  medical  schools. 
However,  we  were  told  that  even  this 
in  ;rease  will  be  far  short  of  the  needs  if 
w(  are  to  move  forward  with  maximiun 
spsed  in  overcoming  the  current  short- 
age of  50,000  medical  doctors  in  our 
CO  on  try. 

rhe  budget  deficit  of  $14  billion  star- 

us  in  the  face  for  the  present  fiscal 

will,  on  the  basis  of  previous  deficit 

rs,  produce  four  times  that  amoiuit 

Lnhation — about  equally  divided  be- 

increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 

of  the  purchasing  power  of  bank 

a<t:ounts,   savings   accounts,  life  insur- 

and   pension   fund   reserves,    and 

b4nds.  If  this  is  to  be  prevented,  those 

control  of  the  Congress  must  take 

adtion  to  either  increase  taxes  or  legis- 

revenue  raising  measures  of  some 

on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 

rekiuce  spending,  or  do  some  of  both. 

THE  NOISE  PROBLEM 

The  proponents  of  the  SST  point  out 
the  approach  and  departure  phases 
the  SST  will  produce  less  noise  in  the 
cc^mmimity  than  the  jet  transports  in 
today.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
However,   without   acoustical   correc- 
the  SST  would  produce  excessive 
durmg    its    runup    and    takeoff 
On   this   point,   the   proponents 
that  they  recognize  the  need  to  fur- 
reduce  the  airport  sideline  noise, 
give  assurance  that  research  is  un- 
derway to  this  end. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem, 
b(  cause  such  research  as  has  been  done 
indicates  that  engine  thrust  is  reduced 
b<  low  acceptable  levels  when  the  noise 
factor  is  reduced  to  satisfactory  levels. 
is  true  that  some  8  years  remain  before 
e  SST  would  enter  commercial  serv- 
icfe,  so  that  time  for  considerably  more 
research  and  engineering  is  available. 
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However,  I  have  not  seen  persuasive 
evidence  that  this  is  a  feasible  under- 
taking. 

ECONOMICS 

The  proponents  make  a  very  impressive 
argument  regarding  the  Impact  on  our 
economy  of  success  of  the  SST  program. 
They  project  a  direct  labor  force  of  50,- 
000  skilled  jobs  with  potential  applica- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  Tak- 
ing into  account  a  multiplier  effect,  they 
project  a  total  of  150,000  jobs  involved 
in  the  SST  program  over  the  next  15 
years.  They  do  not  say  necessarily  that 
there  will  be  a  total  loss  of  this  number  of 
jobs  if  the  SST  does  not  go  forward,  be- 
cause some  other  programs  can  naturally 
come  along  which  would  open  up  this 
number  of  jobs.  However,  due  to  cutbacks 
in  defense  and  space  expenditures,  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  12^2  percent  in  similar 
or  related  employment  over  the  past 
year — a  loss  of  168,000  Jobs.  Moving 
ahead  on  the  SST  program  woul^.  natu- 
rally help  offset  some  of  this  loss  and 
avoid  hardship  to  the  workers  and  fam- 
ilies affected.  But  this  surely  Is  not  the 
only  answer  that  can  be  programed  to 
utilize  the  skills  of  these  workers.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers  said,  page  1326  of  hearings  rec- 
ord: 

It  should  be  stated.  Incidentally,  that  con- 
tinuing the  SST  should  not  be  supported  as 
a  means  to  assure  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. 

A  successful  SST  program  would  be 
helpful  to  our  balance  of  payments.  It  is 
true  that  the  program  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments because  of  expanded  tourist  ex- 
penditures overseas.  However,  taking 
into  account  the  overseas  sale  of  SST 
aircraft  plus  replacement  engines  and 
spare  parts,  fairly  reliable  estimates 
place  the  net  favorable  impact  per  year 
on  our  balance  of  payments  at  from  $2.5 
to  $4  billion  from  1979  to  1990. 

All  of  these  statistics  rest  on  certain 
assimiptions,  however.  One  is  that  the 
SST  program  will  be  "successful" — that 
is,  achieve  its  technological  objectives 
within  reasonable  time  parameters  and 
result  in  total  sales  of  500  aircraft.  An- 
other is  that  the  British-French  Con- 
corde program  will  be  "successful,"  so 
that  our  failure  to  meet  this  competi- 
tion will  result  in  a  "loss"  to  our  econ- 
omy represented  by  the  job  and  balance 
of  payments  pluses  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

These  assumptions  are  by  no  means 
certain  of  being  borne  out.  Indeed,  the 
proponents  are  quite  honest  in  stating: 

One  thing  Is  clear  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments area:  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
dict with  much  precision  future  develop- 
ments of  the  major  nations  and  aircraft 
companies  of  the  world. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Prance  have 
spent  over  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
on  the  Concorde  program,  but  the  pro- 
totype has  encoimtered  many  difficulties, 
some  of  which  are  by  no  means  certain 
of  being  surmounted — any  more  than 
the  SST  is  certain  of  surmounting  its 
problems. 


The  SST  is  designed  to  carry  from  260 
to  298  passengers  in  comfortable  condi- 
tions comparable  to  the  present  jumbo 
jets,  but  with  a  speed  of  some  three 
times  that  of  the  jumbos  which  would 
reduce  nonstop  long-range  trip  times  by 
about  50  percent  on  the  average. 
Whether  the  1970  estimate  of  $37  mil- 
lion per  aircraft  will  escalate  to  $50  mil- 
lion by  1978  is  uncertain,  but  lessons 
from  history  would  indicate  the  likeli- 
hood of  this  happening.  And  whether, 
with  a  $50  million  per  aircraft  cost,  there 
would,  in  fact,  be  operating  revenues  for 
the  airlines  of  twice  that  of  the  jumbo 
jets  is  also  imcertain.  There  is  an  as- 
sumption that  passengers  would  prefer 
to  use  the  SST,  flying  at  an  altitude  of 
65,000  feet  instead  of  35,000  feet  with 
present  jet  service,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
2  hours  by  supersonic  speed  on  a  trans- 
atlantic flight,  for  example.  Realization 
that  flight  at  this  altitude  would  run 
risks  not  present  in  subsonic  jet  service 
could  have  a  great  deterrent  effect  on  de- 
mand. The  Working  Panel  on  Environ- 
mental and  Sociological  Impact  of  tlie 
President's  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Com- 
mittee noted  that  at  cruise  altitudes  for 
the  SST,  ozone  is  present  in  concentra- 
tions which  would  be  highly  toxic  to 
passengers  if  allowed  to  enter  the  plane; 
and  that  should  cabin  pressure  fail,  all 
aboard  would  lose  consciousness  within 
15  seconds.  Gunfire  during  an  attempted 
hijacking  could  bring  on  a  catastrophe 
which  would  not  occur  at  lower  alti- 
tudes. 

ENVIRONMENTAL      QtTESTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  noise  problem,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  by  concerned  sci- 
entists and  citizens  over  the  impact  of 
water  vapor  upon  upper  atmospheric 
ozone  content  from  a  fleet  of  500  SSTs 
which  might  cause  an  imbalance  of  ul- 
traviolet ray  exposure  at  the  world's  sur- 
face; the  impact  of  water  vapor  on  cloud 
formations  with  possible  changes  in 
weather  or  earth  surface  temperature; 
and  the  impact  on  the  atmosphere  from 
the  injections  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrous 
oxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  particulates. 

It  is  fair  to  say  there  is  no  hard  evi- 
dence of  a  likelihood  that  an  SST  fleet 
would  cause  significant  adverse  effects 
suggested  by  these  questions.  However, 
the  proponents  honestly  state  that  tlie 
desired  degree  of  certainty  about  these 
matters  has  not  been  attained ;  that  re- 
search aimed  at  resolving  these  uncer- 
tainties will  go  forward,  so  that  before 
SST  production  is  initiated  beyond  the 
prototype  stage  there  will  be  sufficient 
data  to  make  a  final  determination  of 
whether  or  not  environmental  degrada- 
tion will  result  from  SST  fleet  opera- 
tions; and  impressive  councils  of  scien- 
tists have  been  named  to  carry  on  the 
required  research. 

Nevertheless,  while  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Honorable  Russell  Train, 
presently  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality,  said: 

We  consider  the  environmental  disadvan- 
tages to  be  of  extreme  significance.  ...  we 
beUeve  that  the  probable  adverse  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  SST  is  such  that  the 
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prograiti  should  not  be  piirsued  In  the  ab- 
sence of  overwhelming  evidence  of  positive 
advantages. 

WTiat  Mr.  Train  had  to  say  reflects  my 
judgment  on  this  matter;  namely,  that 
we  should  not  go  forward  on  the  pro- 
totype program  imtil  we  have  much 
stronger  evidence  of  the  positive  advan- 
tages and  much  stronger  evidence  to  ne- 
gate the  potential  disadvantages.  Granted 
that  the  prototype  program  would  not, 
by  itself,  cause  any  harmful  effects  to  the 
environment  and  recognizing  the  assur- 
ance that  the  uncertainties  would  be  sat- 
isfactorily cleared  up  before  production 
of  an  SST  fleet,  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
need  to  focus  more  attention  on  research 
needed  to  provide  the  evidence  to  which 
I  have  referred  before  spending  more 
money  on  the  SST  prototype  program  at 
a  time  when  those  in  control  of  Congress 
have  put  our  Federal  Government  in  a 
terribly  serious  budget  deficit  position, 
with  the  hardsliips  from  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  this  will  bring  upon 
the  people  of  our  counti-y. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
imanimous- consent  request? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MCCARTHY  AND  SENATOR 
PERCY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress has  had  before  it  during  the  past 
year  a  proposal  for  general  welfare  re- 
form offered  by  the  administration  and 
referred  to  as  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  bring  a  version  of 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a 
vote,  offering  it  as  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  which  will  aUow  the  merits  of  this 
program  to  be  considered. 

Various  attempts  to  bring  this  crucial 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  have 
failed  to  date.  Currently,  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators Is  preparing  yet  another  version  of 


the  program  in  an  attempt  to  win  ap- 
pro^al  during  this  session. 

I  support  this  move  and  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  succeed. 

However,  should  this  eflort  fail  to  win 
majority  support,  I  intend  to  introduce 
an  amendment  substantially  like  the  bill 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  other  body. 

There  are  three  points  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation 
which  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
today. 

FiTot,  and  mott  obviously,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  cost  versus  benefits.  In  few  areas 
of  public  management  has  the  relation- 
ship between  what  society  desires  to 
achieve  and  the  method  u?ed  to  meet 
that  objective  been  so  badly  conceived 
and  so  long  neglected.  It  is  certainly  past 
time  to  consider  reform  in  this  area 
which  is  conceived  along  modem  de- 
livery system  lines,  using  commonsenee 
and  modem  management  techniques  to 
achieve  a  desired  result. 

Second,  the  concept  of  America  as  a 
society  of  opportunity  is  totally  without 
substance  for  those  children  raised  in 
bondage  imder  a  welfare  system  that 
precludes  sdf-fulfillment,  discourages 
self-consciousness,  and  demeans  self- 
pride. 

Third,  to  a  degree  that  has  largely 
been  ignored  in  debate  of  this  proposal 
so  far.  State  government  as  a  viable  ele- 
ment of  the  federal  system  is  at  stake 
in  the  passage  of  this  measure.  Failure 
to  meet  the  pressures  of  welfare  costs 
with  substantial  reform  has  accelerated 
the  collapse  of  State  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  obtained 
figures  for  the  past  year  which  have  not 
been  released  before,  which  allow  us  to 
compare  the  costs  of  the  largest  element 
of  the  present  welfare  system.  These  fig- 
ures dramatically  demonstrate  the  need 
lor  rapid  and  bold  action  in  the  area  of 
welfare  reform. 

These  statistics  cover  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies With  Dependent  Children  program. 
Between  August  of  1969  and  August  of 
this  year,  the  costs  of  this  program  rose 
at  a  national  average  of  28.3  percent. 

This  rate  of  increase  alone  would  be 
shocking  enough,  yet  it  is  even  more 
alarming  to  note  the  breadth  of  cost  in- 
creases under  the  current  system.  In 
1968,  only  16  States  showed  increases 
during  the  year  of  20  percent  or  more  In 
total  costs  for  AFDC  benefits. 

In  the  past  year,  40  States,  instead  of 
the  16,  showed  increases  of  20  percent 
or  more. 

The  AFDC  programs  during  the  past 
year  saw  an  increase  in  participation  of 
more  than  1.7  million  people — reaching 
a  new  high  of  8,371,957  Americans  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  this  program. 

According  to  estimates  of  HEW,  which 
they  regard  as  conservative,  the  number 
of  people  participatmg  in  AFDC  pro- 
grams by  1975  win  be  12,328,000 — or 
nearly  three  times  the  number  of  people 
receiving  benefits  in  1965. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  new  additions 
to  AFDC  recipients  during  the  past  year 
were  recorded  In  California  where  401,623 
persons  were  added  to  the  AFDC  welfare 
rolls.  This  increase  in  participation  gave 


that  State  a  rise  in  AFDC  costs  of  34.9 
percent  during  the  year. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  recorded  cost 
increases  of  53.2  percent.  In  Texas,  the 
cost  increases  measured  an  astronomical 
67.6  percent. 

In  1965,  tlie  State  costs  of  the  AFDC 
programs  totaled  $956  mUlion.  This  past 
year,  they  totaled  $1,850  milUon.  Accord- 
ing to  HEW  estimates,  tlie  1975  costs, 
under  the  current  program,  will  cost  the 
States  $3,759  million.  This  means  that 
the  cost  to  States  of  this  one  welfare 
l^rogram  has  been  more  than  doubling 
every  5  years. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  two  tables  which  have  been  com- 
piled from  data  furnished  me  by  HEW, 
the  first  showing  the  AFDC  cost  increase 
percentages  by  State,  the  second  shov  ing 
the  costs  and  number  of  AFDC  partici- 
pants for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  from 
1965  through  1967.  The  figures  used  from 
1970  on  are.  of  course,  projections  ba?cd 
on  HEW  estimates. 

I  ask  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclu.';ion  of  my  remark.?. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

tSee  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Speaking  to  the  first 
point  that  I  made  earlier,  we  scarcely 
need  more  positive  evidence  that  the  cost 
versus  benefits  efficiency  of  the  present 
system  are  staggeringly  Inadequate. 

For  it  we  assimie  that  one  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  any  public  assist- 
ance program  is  to  see  recipients  gradu- 
ally move  on  from  that  assistance  to  full 
or  partial  productivity,  then  we  must 
conclude  that  the  present  system  Is  a 
gross  failure. 

Failure  in  this  area  not  only  deprives 
people  of  the  material  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic self -sufllciently,  It  creates  a  climate 
in  which  crime  can  flourish.  In  which 
hopelessness  and  despair  grow  like  a 
cancer,  and  in  which  the  larger  society 
is  perceived  as  the  enemy  of  the  disad- 
vantaged aged.  To  the  taxpayer  shoul- 
dering the  cost  of  this  burden,  we  offer 
for  his  money  broken  lives,  lastead  of 
productive,  taxpaying  fellow  citizens. 

And  Instead  of  seeing  public  welfare 
gradually  subside  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  population,  we  see  It  skyrocket  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion,  each  year  tak- 
ing a  larger  and  larger  slice  of  the  tax 
dollar — therefore  a  larger  and  larger  slice 
out  of  the  paychecks  of  Americans  every- 
where. 

In  the  words  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Ci\ll  Disorders: 

The  failures  of  the  system  alienate  the  tax- 
payers who  support  it,  the  social  workers  who 
administer  It  and  the  poor  who  depend  on  It. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  today  tliat  before 
we  consider  what  tliis  new  legislation  of- 
fers, we  must  understand  that  we  are  be- 
ing asked  by  the  people  who  get  wel- 
fare and  the  people  who  pay  for  w^are 
to  rei>eal  a  failure — an  economic  failure 
and  a  social  failure. 

The  measure  I  will  bring  to  the  floor 
deals  with  these  inadequacies  and  for  the 
first  time  offers  to  the  problem  of  public 
assistance  the  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
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va  ncement  of  human  self-f ulflllment  and 
til  s  eventual  proportional  reduction  of  its 
cost. 

Moral  or  human  values  aside,  It  makes 
economic  sense  to  structure  a  pub- 
assistance  program  so  that  recipients 
allowed  to  become  productive.  And  we 
getting  to  the  place  financially  as  a 
nition   that  we  simply   mast  face   the 
1  Ifare  issue  on   a  sound  fiscal  basis, 
we  will  meet  our  obligation  to  re- 
the  failure  and  implement  a  pro- 
to  move  citizens  toward  produc- 
tifity,  or  we  as  a  nation  will  face  a  sol- 
problem. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  move  quick- 
to  open  the  door  of  opportimity  to 
tliose  currently  imprisoned  by  our  wel- 
re  system. 

The  third  point  I  mentioned  earlier 
the  crisis  facing  the  fiscal  solvency 
our  member  States. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  face  a 
cflapse  of  statehood  as  a  viable  partner 
the  federal  system  without  early  and 
irtlmediate  relief  from  the  confines  of  a 
■Ifare  system  that  fails  to  achieve  its 
ted   objective   and   drags  us   blindly 
ard  outrageous  increases  in  partici- 
pints  and  costs. 
fThe  figures  I  have  presented  here  to- 
adequately  make  the  case  of   the 
circumstances  most  States  find 
tHemselves  in. 
Trapped  by  Federal  legislation  which 
the  pattern  for  most  public  assist- 
programs,   and   trapped  by   anti- 
quated  revenue   sources   to   fund   their 
State  budgets,  States  simply  can- 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  services 
remain  solvent. 
Failure  to  act  now  on  genuine  welfare 
rm  which  relieves  the  States  from 
furious  and  futile  treadmill  will  re- 
first  of  all  in  crippling  further  the 
er  and  infiuence  of  State  govern- 
t  to  respond  locally  to  local  problems, 
it   will  result  in  higher  prop- 
taxes  across  this  land. 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  family 
assistance   program  has  been  centered 
abound  the  idea  that  it  simply  does  not 
far  enough. 
Let  me  simply  say   that  if  Congress 
waited  for  a  $3-an-hour  minimum 
bill  to  appear  on  this  fioor  before 
ai^proving  the  concept  of  the  minimum 
our  Nation  would  have  suffered 
easurably,  both  in  terms  of  human 
development  and  in  terms  of  total  eco- 
nomic productivity. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Sub.stantive  re- 
f(irm  in  this  area  must  be  forthcoming, 
by  substantive  reform,  I  mean  a 
valuation  of  benefits  in  terms  of  cost 
the  building  of  a  foundation  which 
people  to  seek  the  limits  of  their 
ability  within  a  society  that  extends  the 
fiillest  possible  opportunity. 
The  reasons  I  have  advanced  in  sup- 
of  the  family  assistance  program 
reasons   of   extreme   urgency.   The 
Icjnger  we  allow  a  system  of  national  fall- 
to  continue  to  create  a  culture  of 
onal  failure,  the  larger  the  costs  of 
r4deeming  ourselves  will  become. 

While  I  am  in  the  position  of  agreeing 
the  administration,  let  me  go  one 
tep  further.  I  agree  with  the  adminis- 
ti  ation's  opinion  that  if  a  welfare  reform 
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bill  is  not  passed  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, then  one  will  not  be  passed  for 
another  4  years. 

To  me,  and  to  my  State  faced  with  a 
rise  in  welfare  costs  of  53.2  percent  in 
the  last  12  months,  and  already  facing 
the  highest  property  taxes  in  history, 
it  is  far  preferable  to  pass  a  bill  which 
makes  the  move  toward  a  conceptual 
change  in  the  public  assistance  program, 
than  to  stand  around  waiting  4  more 
years  for  a  bill  that  might  offer  slightly 
more  benefits. 

The  family  assistance  program  as 
passrd  by  the  House  may  be  unfinished 
business.  It  may  require  in  actual  prac- 
tice several  changes  and  revisions. 

But  the  business  of  public  assistance, 
begun  in  1935  with  the  original  Social 
Secuiity  Act,  is  certainly  imfinished 
business  today. 

The  family  assistance  program  may  not 
embody  the  ultimate  program  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  capable  of 
achieving  for  their  own  benefit.  But  it 
lays  a  foundation  on  solid  economic  and 
moral  ground  for  tomorrow's  endeavors. 

The  fact  that  our  democracy  is  always 
unfinished  business  is  a  part  of  its  glory; 
for  in  our  individual  and  collective  efforts 
to  make  it  succeed  for  all  people,  we  chart 
the  blueprint  of  our  future,  and  measure 
our  worth  as  citizens. 

Exhibit  1 
Table    1. — Percentage   increase  in   the  total 

cost    of   aid    to   families   with,   dependent 

children,  by  State,  totaling  Federal,  State, 

and  local  contributions  from  August  1969 

to  August  1970 

Alabama 30.7 

Alaska 20.9 

Arizona 25.3 

Arkansas 33.9 

California 34.9 

Colorado 36.2 

Connecticut 17.6 

Delaware 24.0 

District  of  Columbia 44.  3 

Florida    30.8 

Georgia -  36.2 

Guam    31.6 

HawaU 26.6 

Idaho 34.9 

Illinois    24.4 

Indiana    53  2 

Iowa 20.4 

Kansas    27.3 

Kentucky 7.9 

Louisiana 27.6 

Maine    49.2 

Maryland    22.8 

Massachusetts 25. 1 

Michigan    39.6 

Minnesota    33.0 

Mississippi   14.5 

Missouri    26.8 

Montana 36.  7 

Nebraska 25.7 

Nevada    46.7 

New   Hampshire 41.5 

New  Jersey 49.7 

New  Mexico 23.4 

New  York 18.4 

North  Carolina 20.9 

North  Dakota 11.9 

Ohio 22.8 

Oklahoma -  10. 1 

Oregon 46.5 

Pennsylvania 31.0 

Puerto  Rico 20.4 

Rhode    Island 16.6 

South  Carolina 47.9 

South  Dakota 18.5 

Tennessee - .... .... — . 38.0 

Texas  67.6 

Utah    20.2 


Vermont   x5. 8 

Virgin  Islands 17*2 

Virginia 40^3 

Washington  sj  j 

West  Virginia I  23!  6 

Wisconsin [^ 

Wyoming    34' ^ 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

AFDC:  PAYMENTS  TO  RECIPIENTS  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY 

NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS 

11965  70  actual;  1971-76  projected] 


Expenditures 

Average 

monthly 

number  of 

(In  millions) 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

Federal 

recipients 

Actual: 

1965 

Jl,727 

»65 

4,237,000 

1966 

1.859 

1,031 

4,395,000 

1967 

2.065 

1,170 

4,714.000 

1968 

2,542 

1,404 

5,349,000 

1969- 

3, 189 

1,717 

6,154,000 

19701 

4, 115 

2,265 

7,429,000 

Projected: 

1971 

4,912 

2,704 

8, 835, 000 

1972 

5, 826 

3,208 

10, 000, 000 

1973 

6,686 

3,681 

10,904,000 

1974 

7.531 

4,145 

11,674,000 

1975 

8,364 

4,605 

12,328,000 

1976 

9, 163 

5,046 

12,874,000 

>  Partially  estimated. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
recognized,  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy),  under  the  previ- 
ous order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPLANATION  OP  SENATOR  Mc- 
CLELLAN'S  NOT  VOTING  YESTER- 
DAY, DECEMBER  1,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  yesterday  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family.  I  ask  that  the  REcoRn  ."^how 
that  this  reason  for  Mr.  McClellan's 
absence  is  why  he  did  not  vote  on  the 
following:  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  No.  405  Legislative,  shown  on 
page  39311  of  the  Record;  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  No.  406  Legislative,  shown 
on  page  39315  of  the  Record:  and  the 
final  passage  of  the  Consiuner  Protection 
Organization  Act  of  1970,  the  rollcall 
vote  being  No.  407  Legislative,  shown  on 
page  39320  of  the  Record.  All  of  these 
votes  occurred  yesterday. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
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quorum  call  may  be  requested,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
under  the  previous  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S   WELFARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cern for  the  poor  runs  as  a  significant 
theme  throughout  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  forms  of  response  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  the  motives  for  the  re- 
sponse have  varied.  In  some  cases,  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  or  groups  have 
been  almost  wholly  excluded  from  con- 
cern— those  of  another  nation,  caste, 
race,  or  religion — but  no  society  or  civili- 
zation has  shown  total  and  complete  in- 
difference. 

The  care  of  the  poor  among  the  Jew- 
ish people  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  of  high  priority  and  importance. 
In  chapter  15  of  the  Book  of  Deuteron- 
omy, the  measure  of  responsibility  is  de- 
fined in  these  words: 

If  one  of  your  kinsmen  in  any  community 
Is  in  need  In  the  land  which  the  Lord,  your 
God,  has  given  you,  you  shall  not  harden 
your  heart  nor  close  your  hand  to  him  In 
his  need.  Instead  you  shall  open  your  hand 
to  him  and  freely  lend  him  enough  to  meet 
his  need. 

And  in  the  same  chapter: 

Since  the  Lord,  your  God,  has  given  you, 
you  shall  not  harden  your  heart  nor  close 
your  hand  to  him  in  his  need.  Instead  you 
shall  open  your  hand  to  him  and  freely  lend 
him  enough  to  meet  his  need. 

And  in  the  same  chapter: 

Since  the  Lord,  your  God,  will  bless  you 
abundantly  In  the  land  he  will  give  you  to 
occupy  as  your  heritage,  there  should  be  no 
one  of  you  in  need. 

Response  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
was  considered  a  personal  religious 
responsibility  in  medieval  Christianity. 
Concern  for  the  poor  and  service  in 
their  need  was  a  mark  of  perfection 
and  of  love.  The  giving  of  alms  was 
a  religious  act,  not  merely  an  act  of 
human  compassion  or  one  demanded 
by  reasoned  concen:  for  justice.  The 
adoption  of  poverty  voluntarily  was 
considered  as  a  step  toward  holiness. 
and  begging  achieved  some  respecta- 
bility. 

Poverty  was  accepted  also  as  deserv- 
ing of  organized  attention.  The  care  of 
those  in  need— physical  and  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  spiritual— was  a  spe- 
cial function  of  some  of  the  religious 
orders   of   the   times.    It    was   perhaps 


inevitable  that  voluntary  agencies  could 
not  adequately  care  for  all  of  the 
needs,  and  quite  certain  that  with  the 
development  of  the  modem  demo- 
cratic state  that  other  public  bodies 
would  assume  a  share  of  responsibility. 
The  process  was  accelerated,  of  course, 
by  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and 
by  confiscation  of  religious  properties. 
In  England  this  action  was  followed 
soon  by  the  passage  of  the  first  "poor 
laws'  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I. 

The  attitude  toward  the  poor  and 
toward  poverty  gradually  changed.  Pov- 
erty came  to  be  looked  upon  increas- 
ingly as  a  mark  of  personal  defect  or 
as  a  punishment  for  faults,  known  or 
unknown,  published  or  unpublished. 

In  the  19th  century,  an  extreme  posi- 
tion  was   stated   by   Herbert   Spencer: 

Pervading  all  nature  we  may  see  at  work 
a  stern  discipline,  which  is  a  little  cruel 
that  It  may  be  very  kind.  .  .  .  The  poverty 
of  the  incapable,  tlie  distresses  that  come 
upon  the  Imprudent,  the  starvation  of  the 
idle,  and  those  shoulderlngs  aside  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong  .  .  .  are  the  decrees  of 
a  large,  far-seeing  benevolence.  .  .  .  Simi- 
larly, we  must  call  spurious  philanthro- 
pists, who  to  prevent  a  present  misery, 
would  entail  greater  misery  upon  future 
generation.  All  defenders  of  a  poor-law 
must  be  classed  among  them.  .  .  .  Blind  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  natural  order  of 
things  society  Is  constantly  excreting  Its 
unhealthy.  Imbecile,  slow,  vacillating,  faith- 
less members,  these  unthinking,  though 
well-meaning,  men  advocate  an  Interfer- 
ence which  not  only  stops  the  purifying 
process  but  even  Increases  the  vitiation. 

This  point  of  view  underlies  the  ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  pro- 
tmm. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee, 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half,  has  had 
this  legislation  under  consideration.  Re- 
cently, the  Finance  Committee  rejected 
that  proposed  legislation  and  excluded  it 
from  at  least  immediate  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

The  family  assistance  program  has 
been  hailed  by  the  administration  and 
by  some  of  its  supporters  as  the  most 
revolutionary  and  progressive  welfare 
reform  of  the  century,  if  not  in  history. 
I  think  it  important  that  the  record  be 
kept  straight  as  to  just  how  revolution- 
ary this  particular  program  in  fact  is. 

The  first  question  that  should  be  asked 
is.  What  does  it  do  to  alleviate  physical 
poverty  itself? — leaving  out  all  questions 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  on  welfare  and 
questions  of  their  dignity  and  the  more 
serious  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  a  condition  which  does  afflict 
this  coimtry.  It  does  not  do  very  much 
to  alleviate  physical  poverty. 

Computations  based  on  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  study  show  that  a  fam- 
ily of  four  needs  $5,500  to  live  at  an  ade- 
quate level.  This  is  the  minimum  needed 
for  adequate  housing,  food,  and  clothing. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
estimates  that  a  family  of  four  needs 
S3, 800  to  subsist  at  a  poverty  level.  But 
by  the  Government's  own  admission,  this 
is  not  a  reasonable  measure  of  basic 
money  needs.  In  one  case,  it  is  $5,500, 
in  the  other  it  is  $3,800. 

The  floor  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion bill.  $1,600  for  a  family  of  four,  is 
not  enough  for  subsistence  let  alone  an 


adequate  standard  of  living.  In  fact,  it 
comes  to  roughly  less  than  one-half  of 
what  is  considered  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence, and  roughly  one-fourth  of  what 
is  needed  for  an  adequate  standard  of 
living. 

The  administration  bill  will  increase 
the  income  of  10  percent  of  those  now 
on  welfare,  and  it  will  reduce  the  Income 
of  90  percent  of  those  who  are  now  on 
welfare,  becaase  it  contains  no  safeguard 
that  welfare  benefits  under  the  bill  will 
not  be  less  than  they  are  under  present 
law.  Failure  to  require  States  to  protect 
persons  already  receiving  .^FDC  from  a 
reduction  in  benefits  could  mean  the 
termination  or  reduction  of  welfare  pay- 
ments to  about  2  million  recipients. 

Although,  on  its  face,  the  administra- 
tion bill  appears  to  maintain  income  lev- 
els, in  fact,  it  defines  the  level  of  present 
benefits  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude 
many  benefits  that  families  on  welfare 
now  receive.  States  are  required  by  the 
bill  to  supplement  the  Federal  floor  up 
to  the  level  of  present  benefits,  which 
sounds  all  right,  but  the  bill  then  defines 
present  benefits  in  a  way  that  grossly 
underestimates  their  actual  value. 

Under  the  administration  plan,  the 
level  of  present  benefits  is  determined 
on  tlie  basis  of  payments  made  to  a  fam- 
ily with  no  income.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  after  examining  the  method 
of  computation  in  the  administration 
bill,  has  concluded  that  in  22  States 
its  application  would  reduce  or  cut  off 
welfare  payments  to  most  of  the  families 
that  have  earned  income.  Tliis  would 
affect  adversely  over  450,000  families 
now  on  welfare. 

In  addition,  many  States  supplement 
present  benefits  with  special  grants, 
made  on  an  irregular  basis  to  cover 
emergency  needs  as  they  arise.  Although 
the  benefits  vary  from  State  to  State, 
grants  are  made  for  such  necessities  as 
clothing  and  furniture,  special  assist- 
ance to  pregnant  women,  infants,  and 
diabetics,  and  for  other  emergency  re- 
qtoirements  Special  grants  achieve  a  bet- 
ter use  of  limited  welfare  resources  by 
distributing  some  payments  according  to 
need.  But  the  administration  bill  makes 
no  mention  of  these  and  does  not  take 
them  into  account  in  the  determination 
of  payment  levels  based  on  present  law 
and.  in  fact,  makes  no  reference  to  them 
at  all. 

Under  present  law.  23  States  and 
Washington,  D.C..  pay  benefits  to  fam- 
ilies with  unemployed  fathers.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 1970.  90.000  such  families  in  those 
States  were  receiving  payments  in  ex- 
cess of  81,600.  The  administration  plan 
allows  such  families  the  basic  $1,600 
benefit  but  effectively  prohibits  them 
from  receiving  any  more.  Thus,  in  the.se 
23  States  and  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
family  with  an  unemployed  father  will 
be  worse  off  under  the  administration 
plan -than  under  present  law. 

The  family  assistance  plan  has  been 
widely  praised  for  providing  a  minimum 
income  fioor — $1,600,  which  is  really  a 
subbasic  level.  Few  people  realize  that 
it  al.so  sets  forth  a  maximum  benefit 
ceiling  for  Federal  matching  purposes. 
This  is  more  significant  and  really  more 
effective.  Benefits  would  be  cut  off  at  a 
level  determined  by  reference  to  the  pov- 
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e  ty  level  stated  In  the  bill;  thus,  families 
a  re  effectively  prohibited  from  receiving 
piyments  in  an  amount  above  the  pov- 
c  ty  level.  Two  States,  New  York  and 
>ew  Jersey,  already  pay  benefits  at  a 
1(  vel  above  the  poverty  line.  By  estab- 
li  shing  a  ceiling,  the  administration  plan 

V  ould  reduce  benefits  for  over  1,450.000 
persons  in  these  two  States  alone.  More- 
orer,  it  would  effectively  prohibit  other 
S  tates  from  any  future  increase  in  bene- 
flts  above  the  poverty  line.  This  is  the 
c  Tect  of  the  bill  with  reference  to  physi- 
c  il  poverty  Itself. 

What  will  the  program  do  for  commu- 
nity  and  family  stability?  Again,  the 
a  nswer  is  disappointing. 

When  the  President  announced  the 
pan  16  months  ago.  he  criticized  the 
p  resent  welfare  system  for  encouraging 
f  imily  breakups.  He  said : 

The  present  system  creates  an  incentive 
f  I  ir  deserting  .  .  .  the  children  are  denied 
I  le  authority,  the  discipline,  and  the  love 
t  lat  comes  with  having  a  father  in  the  home. 

I  his  is  wrong  .  .  .  Any  system  which  en- 
c  )urages  a  man  to  desert  his  family,  rather 
t  lan  to  stay  with  his  family,  is  wrong  and 

II  idefensible. 

Yet  the  administration  plan  perpetu- 
a  tes  this  wrong  and  adds  another.  Along 

V  ith  creating  the  incentive  to  drive  the 
f  ither  out  of  the  family,  it  would  also 
c  rive  the  mother  out  of  the  house.  That 
i;    scarcely  an  improvement. 

By  lowering  the  benefits  for  families 

V  ith  unemployed  fathers,  in  23  States 
and  Washington,  D.C..  the  administra- 
t  on  bill  would  pay  these  families  less 
t  um  is  paid  to  a  family  with  no  father 
a  b  all.  In  other  words,  a  family  with  an 
X  nemployed  father  would  receive  higher 
t  »nefius  if  tlie  father  disappeared.  Thus. 
1  1  23  States  and  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
a  Iministration  plan  would  create  finan- 
c  al  incentive  for  family  breakup. 

More  serious  as  a  blow  to  family  life 
i  the  forced-work  requirement  when  it 
i;  applied  to  mothers  in  families  with- 
out a  father.  All  mothers  without  pre- 
s;hool  children  would  be  subject  to 
f  jrced-work  requirements.  Such  mothers 

V  ould  be  reqmred  to  accept  whatever 
J  )b  IS  available  or  suffer  a  severe  reduc- 
t  on  in  benefits.  In  effect,  the  mother 

V  Ith  young  children — 6.  7,  or  8  years 
eld — will  be  forced  to  take  work 
1  ither  than  devote  herself  to  her  fam- 
i  y.  The  work  could  be  in  institutions  or 
i  idustries  that  require  an  evening  or 
all-night  shift.  If  her  6  and  7  year- 
cld  children  attend  school  from  9  a.m. 
tD  3  p.m.  and  the  mother  had  to  work 
from  3  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  she  would  have 
lo  time  at  all  with  her  chUdren,  The 
f  arced  separation  of  children  from  moth- 
ers.  or  mothers  from  the  home,  in  an 
s  rbitrary,  sweeping  ruling  of  this  kind  is 
J  ;arcely  conducive  to  a  stable  and  im- 
{  roved  family  life. 

What  does  the  plan  do  for  the  self- 
lespect  of  the  people  on  welfare?  Again, 
the  answer  is:  Very  little.  The  forced- 
1  ,ork  program  is  a  major  feature  of  the 
i  dministration  plan.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
i  ram  was  referred  to  in  the  recent  csim- 
jiaign  as  "not  a  welfare  program  but  a 
1  .ork-f are  program." 

What  does  this  program  do  to  the  per- 
i  on  who  must  either  accept  available  jobo 


or  suffer  a  drastic  reduction  in  benefits? 
Today,  when  an  employer  is  not  covered 
by  minimum-wage  laws,  he  is  forced  by 
the  market  to  pay  a  subsistence  wage.  If 
he  pays  less,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  get 
anyone  to  work  for  him.  But  under  the 
administration  plan,  he  could  offer  as 
low  a  wage  as  he  wanted  and  still  be  as- 
sured a  continual  supply  of  cheap  labor. 
He  need  only  inform  the  local  welfare 
office  that  jobs  are  available;  the  poor 
must  then  work  for  him  no  matter  what 
he  pays  or  lose  their  benefits.  This,  it 
seems  to  me.  encourages  practices  which 
even  the  free  market  by  itself  would  not 
allow.  It  is  a  modern  version  of  the  debt- 
or s  prison — without  walls. 

The  forced-work  program,  as  now 
written  in  the  bill,  will  encourage  the 
proliferation  of  jobs  that  pay  a  substand- 
ard wage.  By  enabling  employers  to  pay 
substandard  wages,  it  will  depress  wages 
for  all  men  who  work  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  salary  scale.  By  assuring  employers 
a  cheap  labor  supply,  it  will  interfere 
with  the  efforts  of  workers  to  organize 
for  higher  wages.  Welfare  reform  should 
not  be  used  to  subsidize  industries  that 
pay  less  than  an  adequate  wage.  The 
forced-work  program  will  force  recip- 
ients into  employment  of  substandard 
wages.  This  is  a  formula  for  continued 
dependence  on  welfare  rather  than  gen- 
uine economic  independence.  The  way 
to  encourage  real  self-support  is  through 
the  creation  of  jobs  that  enable  men  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  on 
the  basis  of  an  income  which  they  them- 
selves have  earned.  If  welfare  reform  i.s 
to  truly  encourage  economic  independ- 
ence, no  one  should  be  forced  to  take  a 
job  that  pays  substandard  wages. 

The  data  assembled  by  Anthony  Downs 
in  a  report  for  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  entitled  "Who 
Are  the  Urban  Poor?"  make  clear  the 
inadequacy  and.  in  many  cases,  the  irrel- 
evance of  the  Nixon  administration 
family  assistance  proposals.  A  program 
that  is  supposed  to  eliminate  poverty,  as 
President  Nixon  has  frequently  put  it. 
by  moving  the  poor  "off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  onto  the  payrolls."  fails  in  its  very 
conception  becau.se  it  has  Inacciu-ately 
defined  the  problem. 

Most  significant  is  the  report's  con- 
clusion that  nearly  half — about  47  per- 
cent— of  the  urban  poor  have  no  chance 
of  becoming  economically  self-sustain- 
ing. They  include  those  in  households 
headed  by  first,  the  elderly — 18.3  percent: 
second,  disabled  males  imder  65 — 4.5  per- 
cent: third,  females  imder  65  with  chil- 
dren— 23.7  percent. 

The  Downs  report  refutes  the  image. 
held  by  many  Americans,  that  the  poor 
are  largely  a  bunch  of  shiftless  ne'er-do- 
wells  who  are  too  lazy  to  work.  It  points 
out  that  only  one-eighth  of  all  metro- 
politan area  poor  are  in  households 
headed  by  a  nondisabled  man  imder  65 
who  is  either  tmemployed  or  underem- 
ployed In  terms  of  imrelated  individuals 
rather  than  family  units,  the  shiftless  or 
lazy  would,  of  course,  account  for  an  even 
smaller  frsuition  of  the  urban  poor. 

Who.  then,  are  the  m-ban  poor:" 

The  largest  group,  42.2  percent,  is  made 
up  of  children  under  18.  The  second  larg- 
est group  is  over  65 — 18.3  percent.  The 


third  largest  group  is  composed  of  adults 
in  households  headed  by  a  female  imder 
65 — 17.6  percent.  In  1968,  half  of  the 
urban  poor  lived  in  families  headed  by  a 
female. 

The  fourth  largest  group — 11.9  per- 
cent— is  made  up  of  adults  in  families 
headed  by  a  regularly  employed  man  who 
earns  a  very  low  income.  If  one  included 
the  children  in  such  families  and  the 
female-headed  households  where  the 
mother  works  regularly  but  earns  little, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  poverty  of  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  urban  poor 
is  the  result  of  low  earnings,  rather  than 
unemployment,  underemployment,  or  in- 
ability to  work  caused  by  disability  or 
old  age. 

Most  significant  is  the  conclusion, 
based  on  the  figures  above,  that  about 
47  percent  of  the  urban  poor  are  in 
households  that  cannot  be  expected  ta 
become  economically  self-sustaining  at 
any  time  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  report  concludes  that 
urban  poor  children — 42.2  percent — find 
tttat— 

The  poverty  in  which  they  lived  is  likely 
to  afflict  them  In  such  a  way  ais  to  reduce 
their  future  Income.  liicom«-eajnlng  c^abil- 
ities.  and 

Although  poverty  Is  technically  defined  as 
having  a  very  low  annual  Income,  for  many 
people  it  Is  also  a  chronic  state  of  failure, 
disability,  dependency,  defeat,  and  inability 
to  share  in  most  of  American  society's  major 
material  and  spiritual  benefits.  Their  con- 
tinuance in  this  deprived  state  is  reinforced 
by  many  insiituilonal  arrangements  in  ou.- 
society,  including  those  sxipjrosedly  designed 
to  aid  them. 

The  Downs  report  notes  that  there 
has  been  little  change  in  income  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
20  years.  Whereas  from  1938  to  1947, 
equality  increased  significantly,  since 
1947  the  lowest  fifth  of  all  families  have 
received  a  nearly  constant  share  of  tlie 
total  aggregate  income:  In  1947,  5.0  per- 
cent; in  1950.  4.5  percent;  in  1968.  5.7 
percent.  The  highest  fifth  of  American 
families  received  in  those  years  respec- 
tively: 43  percent;  42.6  percent;  and  40.6 
percent. 

Some  income  redistribution  is  oc- 
curring but  not  enough.  Transfer  pay- 
ments— social  security  benefits,  welfare, 
veterans'  benefits,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  so  forth — have  helped 
but  not  very  much.  Of  10.8  million  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  that  were 
poor  before  transfer  payments.  4.7  mil- 
lion were  lifted  above  the  poverty  line  by 
transfers,  but  6.1  million  remained  in 
poverty  even  after  receiving  such  trans- 
fers. 

The  report  estimates  that  the  "poverty 
gap  '—based  on  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration definition  of  poverty  as  in- 
come less  than  three  times  the  necessary 
expenditiure  for  a  minimimi  diet — "could 
be  largely  eliminated  in  the  United  States 
with  only  a  modest  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  incomes."  In  1968.  the  gap 
was  estimated  at  $9.85  billion,  an  amount 
considerably  smaller  than  the  annual  in- 
crease in  Federal  income  tax  receipts  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future  even  without 
a  tax  increase.  This  annual  increase  in 
revenue  wiU  be  the  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  economic  growth  and  inflation 
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with  the  progressive  Federal  rate  struc- 
ture. Tlius,  if  only  a  small  part  of  that 
fiscal  dividend  were  devoted  to  lifting  the 
poor  out  of  poverty  in  the  next  few  years 
by  means  of  larger  transfer  payments, 
the  poverty  gap  could  be  done  away  with, 
even  without  a  tax  increase.  The  Downs 
report  estimates  that — 

Such  a  redistribution  could  be  accom- 
plished if  each  non-poor  household  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  about  one-half  of  Its  ex- 
pected annual  gain  In  Income. 

This  seems  so  small  a  price  to  pay. 
particularly  when  measured  against  the 
results  of  poverty:  For  example,  the  in- 
adequate diets  in  63  percent  of  families 
with  incomes  below  $3,000,  diets  which 
may  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  brain,  par- 
ticularly in  yoimg  children,  not  only  re- 
tarding their  mental  capacities,  but  af- 
fecting their  ability  to  escape  from  pov- 
erty when  they  grow  up. 

Further,  the  cultural  and  psychological 
atmosphere  in  many  poor  households  af- 
fects the  child's  sense  of  security  and  be- 
longing, and  he  may  then  become  less 
able  to  profit  from  school,  falling  further 
and  further  behind  and  often  dropping 
out.  The  mother  in  a  poor  family  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  devote  less  time  and  atten- 
tion to  her  child  because  she  may  have 
more  children — as  do  poor  families  on 
the  average — because  she  may  have  to 
work,  and  because  she  may  be  less  fa- 
miliar with  child-rearing  techniques 
than  aie  wealthier  mothers  who  regu- 
larly consult  doctors. 

In  the  case  of  poor  families  headed 
by  nondisabled  but  tmemployed  males 
under  65,  unemployment  is  clearly  the 
major  cause  of  poverty.  Some  of  these 
male  heads  of  families  undoubtedly  are 
tmemployed  because  they  lack  a  mar- 
ketable skill  or  because  of  lack  of  basic 
willingness  to  work  hard.  These  deficien- 
cies, in  turn,  are  often  the  results  of 
prior  conditions  of  poverty  suffered  dur- 
ing the  childhood.  Poverty  inhibits  the 
development  of  employment  skills  and 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself  by  reducing 
employment  opportimities. 

Among  the  employed,  the  problem  is  a 
little  less  severe,  but  still  grave.  At  the 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour,  the 
income  of  a  man  who  worked  a  40-hour 
week  for  52  weeks  of  the  year  would  be 
$3,328,  an  income  that  will  put  a  fam- 
ily of  four  below  the  poverty  level.  And 
many  men  who  work  a  full  year  are  paid 
less  than  this  minimum  wage.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  10  million  jobs  in  the 
United  States  are  paying  less  than  the 
current  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Moreover,  many  social  institutions 
tend  to  increase  or  emphasize  depend- 
ency, exploit  the  poor,  create  obstacles  to 
opportimity.  Among  the  examples  cited 
by  the  Downs  report  are: 

"The  urban  poor  often  pay  more  for 
their  food  and  staples,  mainly  because 
they  tend  to  shop  in  small  local  stores. 

The  urban  poor  pay  much  higher  prices 
and  interest  rates  for  credit  merchan- 
dise. 

The  urban  poor  pay  more,  or  only  a 
little  less,  for  much  poorer  quality  hous- 
ing, with  poorer  services  and  neighbor- 
hood amenities.  In  addition,  the  urban 
poor  have  fewer  opportimities  to  improve 
their  own  homes  because  few  lenders  will 


provide  mortgages  for  purchase  or  im- 
provement of  housing  in  low-income 
areas  even  if  the  borrower  has  good 
credit. 

The  urban  poor  benefit  much  less  than 
do  the  more  wealthy  from  Government 
subsidiss,  for  example,  housing  subsidies, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  income-tax 
deduction  for  property  tax  and  interest 
paid  by  homeowners. 

Urban  renewal  benefits  real  estate  de- 
velopers and  high-income  renters,  but 
displaces  the  poor  without  adequate  com- 
pensation, forcing  them  into  already 
overcrowded  housing,  often  at  higher 
rents. 

Highways  are  often  deliberately  routed 
through  poor  neighborhoods,  until  1968, 
\t  ithout  adequate  compensation  for  those 
di.splaced. 

New  jobs  are  being  created  largely  in 
the  suburbs  far  from  the  central  city 
areas;  the  poor  are  handicapped  in  get- 
ting to  such  jobs  by  lack  of  adequate 
transportation.  Further,  movement  of 
such  jobs  to  suburban  areas  is  en- 
couraged by  the  same  highway  construc- 
tion that  imposes  unfair  costs  on  low- 
income  neighborhoods. 

The  next  question  with  reference  to 
the  program  is  whether  or  not  it  would 
provide  for  more  efficient  administra- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would.  First  of  all,  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  social  worker  is  unwarranted. 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  welfare  depart- 
ments of  StPtes  is  unju.stifled.  At  best,  if 
this  program  were  to  be  carried  through, 
it  would  provide  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
in  place  of  a  State  bureaucracy. 

Tills  underscores  a  point  made  by 
Charles  Reich  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Greening  of  America,"  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  of  September  26,  1970.  Prob- 
lems of  the  poor,  Reich  says — and  I 
agree — are  compounded  by  the  principles 
of  administration  and  of  the  hierarchy 
of  "public  welfare, '  which,  he  says: 

Offers  an  example  of  the  administrative 
model  of  society.  The  object  of  public  welfare 
should  be  to  protect  people  from  the  hazards 
of  forces  In  an  Industrial  society  that  are 
beyond  their  control  and  from  the  other 
haiiards  of  life  against  which  neither  family 
nor  local  community  any  longer  offers  help — 
to  provide  every  person  with  a  minimum 
standard  of  security,  well-being,  and  dignity. 
With  the  Introduction  of  administration  as 
the  means  for  carrying  out  public  welfare, 
the  emphasis  shifts  to  regulation  of  exactly 
who  Is  qualified  for  welfare,  how  much  Is 
allotted,  how  it  is  spent,  whether  rules  are 
being  followed.  A  large  apparatus  is  developed 
for  checking  up,  for  keeping  records,  for  mak- 
ing and  enforcing  rules,  for  punishing  Infrac- 
tions. Some  of  this  may  save  money,  but  the 
saving  Is  minimized  by  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. Some  of  this  may  also  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  poor  for  not  working, 
even  though  many  are  unable  to  work.  But 
the  "accomplishments"  of  administration  are 
almost  secondary;  after  a  while,  what  It  does 
ceases  to  have  an  outside  reference  and  It  ac- 
quires a  life  of  Its  own. 

The  latest  word  is  that  the  administra- 
tion, continuing  its  year-long  desperate 
efforts  to  appease  first  the  conservative 
critics  and  then  the  liberal  critics,  is  now 
ready  to  include  some  50  additional 
amendments,  few  of  which  will  have  any 
significant  effect  on  the  deficiencies  of 
the  current  proposals. 


The  most  progressive  and  realistic  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  is  that  of  providing 
income  supplements  for  some  working 
poor  now  ineligible  to  receive  them. 

Even  with  the  desirable  changes — in- 
creasing the  number  of  working  poor  eli- 
gible for  welfare,  shifting  the  primary 
fiscal  burden  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— we  would  still  have  essentially 
the  same  old  system,  and  the  same  prob- 
lem: not  enough  money,  not  enough 
freedom. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  have  admitted 
all  these  defects.  They  argue  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  now  in  order  to 
establish  the  principle  in  the  hope  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  income 
floor  will  be  raised  to  a  decent  level. 
They  seem  to  assume  that  the  Congress 
will  not  in  the  future  be  willing  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  but  that  it  might 
breathe  life  into  a  dead  principle  if  Uie 
principle  is  already  stated.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  the  poor  eat  and  wear  principle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
Congress  for  20  years  know  the  back- 
ground of  this  matter. 

Ill  1945  the  Full  Employment  Act  was 
adopted.  That  act  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  have  full  employ- 
ment in  this  coimtry.  The  adoption  of 
the  principle  has  really  not  had  the  ef- 
fect of  our  taking  action  to  provide  full 
employment. 

In  1949  we  established  the  principle 
that  every  American  had  a  right  to  de- 
cent housing.  If  anything,  the  housing  in 
this  counti"y  is  worse  some  20  years  later, 
even  though  we  adopted  the  principle  in 
1949. 

We  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
every  American  should  have  a  proper 
and  becoming  education.  The  adoption 
of  that  principle  has  had  little  discern- 
ible effect  upon  the  programs  we  have 
enacted  and  financed  toward  accom- 
plishing that  objective. 

Here  we  are  called  upon  to  enact  a 
program  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  income  of  90  percent  of 
the  people  currently  on  welfare. 

Mr.  Piesident,  it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  me  to  assume  that  a  Congress 
willing  to  raise  the  floor  to  a  decent 
level  would  be  as  willing  to  adopt  a  prin- 
ciple to  go  with  the  reaUty.  In  fact,  the 
passage  of  the  administration  bill  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  create  complacency 
and  reduce  pressures  for  full  and  sub- 
stantial reform.  The  core  of  reform  is  an 
adequate  income  level,  not  a  statement 
of  principle.  The  passage  of  a  bill  con- 
taining worthwhile  reform  may  be  less 
likely  if  the  administration  bill  passes  in 
its  present  form. 

Only  greatly  improved  and  enlar^jcd 
public  assistance  programs,  combined 
with  adequate  child  care  facilities  for 
mothers  of  older  children  who  wish  to 
work,  can  hope  to  alleviate  the  now  hope- 
less lot  of  these  families.  Income  assist- 
ance, in  whatever  form,  should  be  under 
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simpler  and  less  degrading  adminstra- 
t  on. 

In  the  long  run,  a  basic  change  in 
piilosophy  and  in  the  system  that  now 
f;  eezes  the  urban  poor  in  their  poverty 
i<  the  only  way  to  attack  urban  poverty 
e  fectively. 

If  this  bill  is  to  be  passed,  it  should  be 
anended  in  several  major  respects.  Even 
a  >  amended  It  would  not  be  revolutionary. 

First.  There  should  be  assurance  that 
tie  interests  of  families  now  on  welfare 
v»  ill  not  suffer.  Payments  under  the  new 
li  w  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  level 
o '  present  payments. 

Second.  It  should  include  the  value  of 
s  jecial  grants  in  computing  present 
benefit  levels.  If  special  grants  are  not 
taken  into  account,  many  persons  and 
f  imilies  *ill  be  worse  off  under  the  new 
p  rogram. 

Third.  Provisions  of  the  bill  which  en- 
CDurage  disintegration  of  the  family 
.s  lould  be  changed.  Otherwise,  the  fam- 
iU-  assistance  plan  may  become  a  family 
destruction  plan. 

Fourth.  The  forced- work  provision 
.s  lould  be  transformed  into  an  incentive 
program  that  offers  a  decent  job  at  a 
Ivtng  wage.  No  one  should  be  forced  to 
t  ike  a  job  that  pays  less  than  an  ade- 
q  uate  income. 

Fifth.  Genuine  welfare  reform  should 
establish  adequate  income  as  a  national 
s;Dal  rather  than  set  poverty  income  as 
t  le  uppermost  limits  for  benefits.  The 
toverty  line  ceiling  on  benefits  should 
te  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Sixth.  The  constitutional  rights  of  all 
.^mericans  must  be  guaranteed  to  poor 
J  eople. 

There  are  two  governments  in  America. 
\  rites  Charles  Reich  in  the  article  al- 
ready cited:  One  imder  the  Constitution 
B  nd  one  which  is  not  under  the  Consti- 
t  Lition.  I  think  that  he  has  oversimplified 
and  that  there  are,  in  fact,  some  tliree 
cr  four  different  systems  of  law,  social 
c  rganizations,  family,  and  economic  in- 
stitutions tn  tliis  century. 

The  way  in  which  the  Constitution 
I  nd  the  BUI  of  Rights — the  general  laws 
c  f  the  country — have  been  suspended  or 
c  ualifled  in  their  application  to  the  poor 
i>  one  of  the  scandals  of  America — a 
£  candal  that  shoiild  be  ended.  Certainly 
\-e  should  attempt  to  make  some  prog- 
1  ess  toward  ending  it. 

Adequate  family  income  should  be 
lecognized  as  a  basic  civil  right  for 
i  imericans.  Real  reform  of  the  welfare 
I  rogram  will  come  when  we  not  only 
1  ecognize  ttais  right  of  every  American 
1 0  a  decent  standard  of  living,  but  com- 
iiit  our  Nation  to  securing  that  right 
lor  all. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
I  lenator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
1  (leased  to  join  in  the  excellent  statement 
1  hat  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
:  lesota,  my  fellow  member  of  the  Finance 
I  Committee,  has  just  made  about  the  fam- 
:  ly  assistaince  plan  and  the  need  for  real 
lelfare  reform  in  this  country. 

Yesterday  morning  Daniel  Patrick 
►loynihan.  White  House  counselor,  and 
Jnder  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 


and  Welfare,  John  Veneman,  came  to 
my  ofBce. 

They  came  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  there  was  a  chance  to  work  out 
a  real  reform  bill.  I  at  that  time  gave 
them  a  written  list  of  the  minimal  re- 
quirements that  I  thought  any  real  wel- 
fare program  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
ought  to  meet.  That  list  was  pretty  much 
covered  in  the  statement  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  made 
today. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  here. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  have  not  just 
the  principle  but  also  the  reality,  and 
that  reality  and  the  principle  shoiild  be- 
gin together.  It  is  not  too  late  for  real  re- 
form in  this  country,  which  is  so  desper- 
ately needed.  If  the  administration  will 
com.e  forward  and  agree  to  go  with  the 
kind  of  bill  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  outlined  and  the  kind  of  bill  which 
I  have  outlined  in  the  material  I  fur- 
nished to  these  representatives  of  the 
administration,  I  believe  we  could  do  the 
right  thing  in  this  country,  really  reform 
this  system  and  do  it  without  hurting 
anyone,  but  by  helping  everyone,  includ- 
ing all  of  us  who  are  citizens  of  this 
coimtry. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  leadership 
he  has  given  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
come  to  a  positive  program,  such  as  he 
has  discussed  and  recommended  to  the 
administration,  and  that  it  will  be  ac- 
complished before  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 


I 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  various  as- 
pects of  the  Government's  role  in  fi- 
nancing the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

First,  however,  I  su'^gest  puttiDg  the 
SST  into  historical  perspective.  When 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  considered  the  SST  back 
in  1960,  and  recommended  its  develop- 
ment, our  national  attitude  toward  tech- 
nological progress  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  In  1960  we  were  only 
3  years  past  sputnik,  and  all  ever  the 
country  we  had  been  working  to  make 
science  a  priority  concern.  Largely  In  re- 
action to  the  Soviets  having  put  a  satel- 
lite in  orbit,  we  agoraizingly  reexamined 
our  schools  to  find  out  why  children  were 
not  growing  up  to  be  more  scientifically 
literate.  We  developed  new  science 
courses  f».r  the  schools,  and  we  put  more 
money  into  college-level  science  teach- 
ing, and  more  money  into  science  re- 
search. We  accelerated  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  established  the  man  on  the 
moon  goal,  which  we  recently  attained. 

In  the  early  sixties  we  glorified  the 
entire  range  of  technological  achieve- 


ments typified  by  the  space  program.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  the  SST  was 
given  the  go-ahead,  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  another  potentially  elegant 

American   technological   achievement 

in  the  same  class  with  satellites  and 
moon  rockets.  When  President  Kennedy 
in  1963  asked  the  Congress  to  approve 
the  project,  he  said  that  the  SST  would 
"demonstrate  the  technological  accom- 
plLshments  which  can  be  achieved  under 
a  democratic,  free  enterprise  system," 
and  that  the  SST  would  "advance  the 
frontiers  of  technical  knowledge." 

At  that  time  these  goals  seemed  rea- 
sonable. By  1970,  however,  we  have  ac- 
complished great  technological  feats  and 
reaped  appropriate  credit.  In  comparison 
with  putting  men  on  the  moon,  the  SST 
is  small  potatoes,  and  everybody  knows 
it.  For  several  years  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  had  in  routine  operation,  a  fleet  of 
-supersonic — mach  3 — SR^71  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  which  fly  higher  and  faster 
than  the  designs  of  the  SST.  But  we  are 
still  grappling  with  an  SST  program.  Al- 
though much  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  program,  we  now  have  an  advantage 
in  our  decisiorunaking.  because  much 
mere  is  knoun  about  the  type  of  aircraft 
that  will  result  from  the  program,  about 
its  environmental  effects  and  its  eco- 
nomic prospects.  We  are  also  not  mak- 
ing decisions  in  the  emotional,  science- 
at-any-cost  atmosphere  of  the  early 
19C0's.  We  are  trying  to  weigh  the  costs 
of  the  SST,  in  dollars  and  in  environ- 
mental degradation,  against  the  benefits 
claimed  for  the  program.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  for  us  to  focus  on  some 
of  the  financial  implications  of  the  SST 
development  program. 

THE  FEDERAL  BOLE  Ilf  FINANCING  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  SST  program  the  Government 
lias  undertaken  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  a  private  civil  aircraft,  which  is 
to  be  sold  in  a  competitive  open  market. 
How  well  does  the  program  stand  up  to 
the  criteria  of  private  capitalism?  Ordi- 
narily, a  business  concern  looks  for  a 
market,  and  then  builds  the  product  to 
fill  that  demand.  The  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  a  built-in  system  of  incentives 
that  keep  the  entrepreneur  aware,  every 
step  of  the  way,  of  the  risks  he  is  taking. 
and  in  the  most  realistic  terms,  aware  of 
the  market  outlook  for  his  product.  If  he 
has  a  product  that  looks  like  a  poor  seller. 
he  will  have  difficulty  raising  the  capital 
to  produce  it,  because  a  commitment  tD 
a  poor  or  risky  product  denies  investors 
the  chance  to  invest  in  a  more  certain 
and  more  profitable  one.  He  commits  his 
limited  resources  to  a  product  whose  suc- 
cess he  can  reasonably  predict,  not  one 
whose  success  depends  on  a  chain  of  ten- 
uous assumptions  and  involves  unduly 
high  risks. 

In  the  case  of  the  SST,  the  Govern- 
ment assimied  both  roles — entrepreneur 
and  investor.  As  William  Magruder,  di- 
rector of  SST  development,  has  stated  in 
hearings  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Government  initiated  the 
project  and  took  it  to  the  corpora- 
tions an  a  contract  basis.  The  proj- 
ect thus  became  a  sure  thing  for  the 
companies  that  are  building  the  SST; 
they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  risk. 
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or  about  the  alternatives  to  which  they 
could  apply  their  time  and  money.  If 
they  do  what  they  agreed  to  do  under 
the  contract,  they  get  paid.  However, 
there  are  no  performance  guarantees. 
Thus,  for  the  life  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram, the  contractors  need  not  concern 
themselves  about  the  market  for  their 
product.  They  have  a  guaranteed  mar- 
ket, consisting  of  the  Government.  They 
chip  in  10  percent  of  the  co.sts,  and  the 
Government  pays  the  rest. 

LACK    OF    INCENTIVES    FOB    SL'CCEES 

Because  of  this,  the  usual  Incentives 
that  make  a  business  venture  constantly 
adjust  itself  to  the  market  outlook  are 
absent.  Tliis  accounts  for  wliat  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  concern  with  the  SST  en- 
gine, which  Aviation  Economist  George 
Eads  tei-med  "a  marginal  performer." 
Lack  of  the  market  incentive  makes  it 
possible  for  SST  proponents  to  promise 
noise-reduction  devices,  because  they  can 
ignore  the  outcome  Dr.  Eads  cited — that 
the  engines  "canrKJt  bear  the  weight  or 
thrust  penalties  that  would  be  imposed 
in  order  to  conform  to  any  reasonable 
noise  standards."  Engines  large  enough 
to  produce  the  required  takeoff  thrust 
and  support  noise  suppressors  would 
penalize  the  aircraft  unacceptably  in 
payload  and  range. 

This  is  only  one  symptom  of  the  gen- 
eral probleni — that  a  Goveinment  R.  &  D. 
program  is  not  a  trustworthy  place  to 
build  an  airplane  that  has  to  suivive  the 
market  test.  Our  history  with  military 
aircraft  bears  this  out.  As  long  as  tloe 
military  purpose  of  ;■  plane  was  more 
important  than  its  costs.  Government 
R.  b  D.  worked  fairly  well.  But  only  one 
American  military  plane  had  even  mod- 
est success  in  commercial  aviation — the 
Boeing  Stratocruiser.  The  rest  could  not 
compete  because  the  high  costs  made 
them  imfeaaible  for  commeicial  service. 
For  instance,  LockJieed  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  having  the  C-141  cargo  aircraft 
certificated  by  the  FAA  for  commercial 
service,  but  none  has  been  sold  for  that 
purpose.  Otlier  aircraft  developed  for 
commercial  service,  such  as  the  DC-6  and 
the  Boeing  707,  had  military  predeces- 
sors. But  Government-funded  develop- 
ment has  not  been  a  source  of  viable 
commercial  planes. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  tliat  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  vari- 
ous officials  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
other  services  to  see  wliether  or  not  there 
is  any  military  need  for  the  SST.  If  it  is 
commercially  feasible  for  us  to  fly  pas- 
sengers or  cargo  at  that  rate  of  speed, 
the  military,  certainly,  which  never  holds 
back  on  its  requirements  or  needs,  might 
have  a  comparable  use.  There  is  simply 
no  possibiUty  that  the  military  will  un- 
derwrite a  penny  of  this  cost.  There  is 
no  military  use.  They  cannot  afford  the 
low  ratio  of  payload  to  high  cost  to  move 
men  and  materials  any  place  in  tlie  world 
to  wage  war  or  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fense. 

I  maintain  if  it  Is  not  worth  it  to  the 
Pentagon,  it  is  hardly  feasible  to  the 
commercial  airlines  which  now  have  an 
80  percent  debt  ratio  and  can  hardly  af- 
ford purchases  of  the  747  much  less  the 
SST. 


We  are  not  talking  only  about  the  costs 
of  development.  We  are  talking  about  the 
cost  of  under\iriting  preproduction  and 
production.  Tlie  deeper  we  get  into  this 
quicksand,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
extract  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  at  any  point  they  wish  to  inter- 
ject their  comments  or  questions,  I  have 
no  objection  to  being  interrupted  in  my 
.statement. 

LTNCBJTICAI,    IIANAGEMKNT 

Can  we  i-ubstitute  a  careful  Govern- 
ment watchdog  fmiction  for  these  mar- 
ket incentives?  Apparently  not,  to  judge 
from  the  vigor  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  assumed 
the  advocate's  role  in  the  SST  matter. 
Ordinarily,  we  might  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  carefully  scrutinize  this  pro- 
gram. Instead,  we  find  that  the  scrutiny 
is  mainly  concentrated  on  resix)nses  to 
those  aspects  of  tlie  SST  tliat  have  be- 
come public  issues.  The  fact  that  tlie 
SST  was  going  to  be  so  noisy  that  airport 
operators  might  ban  it  someliow  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
TrEinsportation  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  it  decided  the  subject  needed  fur- 
ther study  and  announced  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar reseaich  program. 

Another  symptom  of  the  preference 
for  advocacy  rather  than  critical 
analysis  was  the  1966  feasibility  study 
of  the  SST  program,  done  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  The  frequently 
cited  prediction  that  500  SST's  could 
be  sold  comes  from  that  report,  and  it 
was  based  on  the  assumption  by  the 
FAA  that  passengers  value  the  time 
saved  on  an  SST  flight  at  one  and  a  half 
times  their  earnings  per  hour.  When  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  studied 
the  SST  market  for  the  FAA  and  offered 
a  prediction  that,  at  $40  million  apiece, 
only  366  SST's  would  be  sold  by  1990, 
the  FAA  was  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distingulslied  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  a  pioneer  In  the 
fight  for  righting  national  priorities,  and 
for  this  reason,  has  consistently  opposed 
the  SST.  In  fact,  he  had  "religion"  long 
before  I  did.  I  voted  for  it  last  year,  and 
consider  that  TOte  the  biggest  mistake  in 
judgment  I  have  ever  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  a  principal 
reason  why  we  have  a  good  chance  to 
stop  the  SST  now  is  that  now  we  have 
his  advocacy  not  only  on  the  floor  but 
especially  off  the  floor.  He  is  as  persuasive 
a  Senator  as  any  I  have  known  in  the 
13  years  I  have  been  here. 

The  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  as- 
sumes that,  from  tlieir  data,  perhaps 
only  366  SST's  would  be  sold  by  1990.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  Dr.  Walgreen,  an  eminent 
economist,  working  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment made  a  similar  study.  He  made 
similar  assumptions,  and  concluded  that 
only  139  SST's  would  be  sold  if  the  SST 
were  confined  to  flights  over  water  and 
not  allowed  to  fly  over  land. 

On  that  finding,  if   139   SST's  were 


sold,  a  very  interesting  situation  would 
develop : 

No.  1,  the  Go\'cnmnent  would  lose 
virtually  all  of  its  money.  It  would  lo.se 
virtually  the  entire  amcimt  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion it  put  into  the  program. 

No.  2,  the  aircraft  manufacturers  and 
the  airlines  would  make  about  $500  mil- 
lion out  of  this  program. 

So  tliat  if  it  works  out  in  the  way  that 
Professor  Walgreen,  who  is  an  expert 
in  this  aica  and  who  studied  ii  very  care- 
fully, has  estimated  it  might  work  out, 
tlie  Federal  Government  loses  eveiy- 
thiiig,  but  the  manulacturers  and  the 
airlines  makes  money  out  of  it. 

So  this  is  really  a  heads-I-wiu,  tails- 
you-lose  proposition.  Uncle  Sap,  Uncle 
Sugar,  is  going  into  this  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  with  eveothing  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain.  Tliere  is  no  way  to 
come  out  of  it  even. 

Even  if  this  were  a  smashing  success 
and  500  or  more  SST's  were  sold,  the 
Federal  Government  would  get  back  be- 
tween 4^2  and  6  percent  on  its  money, 
but  it  lias  to  pay  more  than  that  in  in- 
terest in  order  to  borrow  tlie  money  to 
finance  tlie  program.  So  there  is  no  way 
the  taxpayer  can  gain,  unless  we  assume 
it  is  good  for  people  to  get  cancer  of  the 
skin,  which  some  scientific  experts  said 
only  yesterday  could  occur  from  the  SST 
fallout  overhead.  Unless  we  say  that  that 
fallout  was  good  for  the  taxpayers,  who 
will  never  fly  overseas,  or  do  so  very 
rarely,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  come  out 
even. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
raised  an  excellent  point  in  bringing 
Uiese  figures  to  our  attention  and  trying 
to  determine  what  will  be  the  economic 
consequences  of  tlie  SST  sales  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  respond 
with  some  new  information,  which  I  do 
not  have  in  my  speech,  but  which  I  think 
I  should  reveal  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Wisconsin;  but  I  would  like 
first  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook),  who 
also  has  forthrightly  stepped  up  to  the 
mark  on  this  issue  and  has  looked  it 
squarely  in  the  face.  I  think  he  is  the 
one  who  said  the  SST  is  nothing  but  a 
west  coast  WPA  project— a  statement 
which  forthrightly  expresses  his  par- 
ticular viewpoint.  I  am  happy  to  jneld  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  add  to  this  colloquy  and  refer  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconson.  The  Senator 
does  not  really  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  its  money  back 
even  if  it  builds  339,  does  he?  I  say  this 
because  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  that  the  cost  increase 
for  this  project  has  increased  by  S76 
million  during  the  past  year.  Some  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  convince  me  to  vote  for 
the  SST  on  the  theory  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  get  its  money  back.  I 
tliink  we  are  being  very  foolish  if  we 
think  the  U.S.  Government  is  going  to 
get  a  return  on  its  money  on  a  project 
that  private  bankers  and  financial  Icnd- 
ino:  institutions  believe  is  a  money  loser. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  comment  on 
I  lat,  because  that  is  an  excellent  point, 
I  overlooked  in  my  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Illinois,  the  Tact  that  there 
can  be  overruns,  and  big  ones.  We  get 
c  verruns  any  time  we  get  into  big  tech- 
rology  problems.  This  is  not  a  question 
c  f  using  simple  metals.  There  is  involved 
i  1  this  U.S.  SST  a  brand  new  metal, 
t  rushed  titanium  honeycomb,  an  exotic 
rietal,  not  used  before.  So  when  we  get 
i  ito  these  new  materials,  overruns  are 
c  ommon. 

The  Government,  as  the  Senator  from 
i:entucky  has  pointed  out,  has  not  a 
c  hance  to  get  its  money  back. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
sjond  to  both  of  my  colleagues  on  that 
p  articular  point?  I  took  it  on  myself  to 
s  aeak  on  the  Concorde  program  not  only 
i  1  this  country,  but  in  England,  to  the 
t  est  experts  I  could  find. 

Mr.  McGruder  has  the  responsibility 
cf  selling  this  program  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country  for  the  administra- 
ton.  He  came  to  my  office  and  I  said: 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  proposition  to 
jou.  Let  us  forget  all  the  environmental  fac- 
1 5rs  for  a  moment — factors  which  I  do  not 
tilnk  we  can  forget  except  In  theory— and 
g  et  down  to  dollars  and  cents.  Let  us  assume 
I  would  be  willing  to  put  In  a  piece  of  leglsla- 
t  on  to  make  the  airlines  and  the  aircraft 
r  lanufacturers  and  everyone  else  absolutely 
\  hole  on  this  project.  I  would  be  willing  to 
s  ponsor  legislation  that  would  free  them 
f  rom  any  obligation  to  pay  the  Government 
lack  a  penny  of  the  money  It  has  already 
s  pent.  In  fact.  I  would  not  only  free  the  alr- 
1  nes  of  the  »700  million  obligation  for  funds 
t  he  Government  has  already  put  In.  but 
snother  SlOO  million  In  addition.  I  would  be 
Hilling  to  sweeten  the  pot  and  put  In 
I  nother  $100  million  so  that  the  airlines 
vould  have  $1  billion  even,  If  you  get  the 
<  lovernment  out  of  this  progtram,  so  we  can 
I  lake  a  rational  decision  on  the  basis  of 
1  'hether  or  not  it  is  economical  to  go  ahead 
■V  ith  the  SST  project  and  whether  the  eco- 
I  omic  opportunities  are  such  as  to  make  it 
\  rorth  while,  even  if  you  have  to  pull  It  out 
c  f  landing  at  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

On  the  basis  of  this  proposition,  I 
i  .sked  Mr.  McGruder: 

Would  the  aircraft  companies  and  banks 
J  ick  up  the  remaining  balance  of  $300  mll- 
1  on,  freeing  them  to  put  up  their  own  money 
1  ar  the  purpose  of  developing  an  economl- 
(al!y  viable  project? 

I  have  already  gone  to  some  banks  and 
i  irlines  and  suggested  this. 

Mr.  McGruder  reported  bacK  that  he 
1  ad  contacted  investment  com.iinies  i.nd 
there  was  absolutely  no  interest  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  any  banking  or 
investment  firm,  regardless  of  how  large 
i,  consortium  might  be  involved,  in  put- 
t  ing  one  single  penny  of  private  interest 
inoney  into  this  project,  even  with  the 
incentive  that  they  would  be  free  from 
(  bligation  to  pay  this  money  back. 

I  simply  Eisk  now,  if  the  airlines  and 
tlie  manufacturers  and  the  banks  will 
r  ot  finance  it,  why  then  stick  the  cus- 
tomer — the  taxpayer — with  these  enor- 
I  aous  costs  in  order  that  a  businessman 
night  save  a  couple  of  hours,  two  or 
t  hree  times  a  year,  when  he  flies  to  Lon- 
(  on,  especially  when  that  same  business- 
nan  often  cannot  in  less  than  3  hours 
commuting  time  get  from  his  home  to 


work  and  back  every  single  working  day 
of  the  week? 

Now,  to  me,  that  just  does  not  make 
any  sense  whatsoever  but  a  lot  of  things 
in  Government  do  not  make  sense.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  sense  out  of 
these  programs  on  the  Senate  floor 
through  a  rational  analysis  of  prospects 
for  payback  for  the  country,  for  the  tax- 
payers, and  for  the  public  generally — not 
for  a  very  small  specific  group  who  might 
stand  to  benefit  somewhat  by  the  SST. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  add  one  more  thing,  if  I  may.  Let  us 
suppose  the  Federal  Government  does 
realize  a  small  return  on  its  money.  Are 
we  going  to  figure  into  this  project  the 
costs  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  to  develop  local  air- 
ports along  the  east  coast  and  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  in  preparation  for 
this  aircraft?  Are  we  going  to  have  to 
pay  local  communities  for  the  sound 
abatement  equipment  that  will  be  neces- 
sary, if  we  can  convince  them  to  adapt 
their  local  facilities  for  the  utilization  of 
these  aircraft?  If  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  those  things — and  obviously 
we  are — should  not  these  costs  also  be 
included  in  the  total  amount  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  expend  on 
this  questionable  project?  Or  will  these 
oth3r  development  costs  come  before  the 
Senate  in  another  appropriation  bill? 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
project  is  profitable,  I  think  we  must 
look  at  the  whole  ledf^er.  If  we  are  going 
to  look  at  it  like  a  business  proposition 
in  order  to  determine  what  amount  of 
money  will  be  returned,  then  we  must 
take  into  account  all  the  airport  modi- 
fications that  wiU  have  to  be  made. 

There  is  one  other  question  that 
should  be  raised.  Were  any  Federal 
funds  of  any  kind  put  into  the  747  pro- 
gram? I  think  the  answer  is  no.  They 
knew  it  was  an  economically  viable  air- 
craft, and  thus  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem put  its  money  and  talents  into  it. 
They  did  not  ask  for  a  dime  of  public 
money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  me  to  respond  very 
quickly  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  raises  again  a  highly  impor- 
tant point:  That  the  real  costs  are  not 
simply  the  costs  involved  in  expendi- 
tures by  Boeing  or  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Professor  Moss  at  MIT  has 
pointed  out  another  significant  cost.  He 
argues  that  because  of  the  fantastic 
noise  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  airport, 
the  so-called  sideline  noise — and  he  is  a 
brUliant  sonar  engineer — every  home 
within  15  miles  of  Kennedy  Airport — 
which  is  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes — within  9  miles  of  O'Hare  Air- 


port in  Chicago,  and  within  9  miles  of 
the  airports  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  would  have  to  be  sound- 
proofed, at  a  cost  of  $6,000  each.  Would 
the  Federal  Government  have  to  pay  for 
that? 

Mr.  COOK.  We  would  be  asked  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, who  is  an  aviator  of  great  note 
himself,  and  we  value  and  welcome  his 
comments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  been  in- 
terested to  listen  to  the  Senator's  com- 
ments this  morning,  and  to  the  half- 
truths  and  untruths  that  have  emanated 
from  some  so-called  scientists.  I  have 
become  convinced  that  we  have  some 
scientists  and  economists  in  this  country 
who  can  be  more  easDy  prostituted  than 
some  girls  on  Saturday  night. 

The  Federal  Government  has  built 
canals;  we  built  the  waterway  down  the 
east  coast  of  Florida.  We  build  ships, 
highways,  and  airports.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing new  about  the  Federal  Government 
being  in  the  transportation  business.  I 
think  it  was  just  yesterday,  when  I  was 
in  Mexico  City,  I  read  where  Secretary 
Volpe  had  annoimced  a  new  quasi-public 
railroad  system. 

So  where  do  we  draw  the  line?  We  are 
trying  to  keep  50,000  people  employed.  I 
think  it  would  cost  far  more  than  $290 
million  to  keep  those  people  on  the  un- 
employed rolls — more  than  it  will  cost  to 
keep  them  working. 

Again  I  ask  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
what  is  different  about  building  an  air- 
plane from  what  this  Government  has 
been  building,  ever  since  it  became  a 
government,  for  transportation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  happy  to  reply. 
If  I  may  quote  from  a  well-known  book, 
"The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative," 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  get  into 
more  and  more  and  more  fields,  and  we 
do  have  to  start  drawing  the  line. 

I  would  certainly  say  we  ought  to  draw 
the  line  where  it  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever, on  any  basis,  to  go  into  a  pro- 
gram— particularly  when  that  program 
stands  to  benefit  only  the  top  1  or  2  per- 
cent of  the  population.  That  ought  to  be 
a  clear-cut  case  where  we  can  draw  the 
line.  If  a  proposal  is  merely  going  to  bene- 
fit either  the  high-income  people  who 
can  afford  to  go  around  the  world,  or 
businessmen  who  have  expense  accoimts 
and  can  afford  to  get  to  London  or  wher- 
ever they  are  going  regardless  of  cost, 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  draw  the  line 
there,  and  tell  them  that  they  ought 
to  have  what  commercial  aviation  can 
provide  to  them. 

But  when  the  Federal  Government 
goes  into  and  subsidizes  such  programs, 
and  leaves  the  low-income  people  in  my 
city  of  Chicago;  for  example,  without 
adequate  transportation  because  a  tran- 
sit system  is  going  broke  with  a  $25-mil- 
lion  loss  this  year,  and  increases  every 
year  or  two  in  rates  for  mass  transit  force 
the  low-income  people  completely  out  of 
access  to  mass  transit,  I  would  say  the 
priorities  are  entirely  out  of  line  and 
we  ought  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  help  the 
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lower  income  people,  rather  than  cater  to 
a  very  small  fringe  group  at  the  top. 

And  as  I  ask,  even  for  that  group,  what 
sense  does  it  make  to  try  to  save  them  a 
few  hours  at  such  a  cost?  I  have  Just 
come  from  a  trip  that  took  me  all  over 
Africa  and  Europt,  and  I  could  not  figure 
out  at  all  where  the  SST  would  have 
benefited  me  on  the  long  flights  I  took, 
from  Helsinki  to  Addis  Ababa  in  Etliio- 
pia,  and  Nigeria,  and  all  the  way  up  to 
London.  What  time  coulc.  I  have  saved? 
They  could  not  have  made  those  flights 
nonstop,  because  their  range  is  so  short. 
They  could  not  have  gone  over  land 
areas;  they  would  have  had  to  go  out  to 
sea.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  city  of 
London  would  have  even  let  the  plane 
land. 

With  that  kind  of  rationale  facing  me. 
I  cannot  possibly  see  why  the  Federal 
Government  or  th.  Federal  Treasury 
should  invest  in  such  a  program.  It 
really  astounds  me  that  an  outspoken 
and  articulate  conservative  could  argue 
that  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
Is  in  all  these  other  things,  why  not  let 
them  get  into  this  other  element? 

Let  them  get  into  everything,  then. 
I  just  cannot  see  the  sense  of  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  it  makes  sense  to  me.  for 
one  good  reason.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
airlines  need  this  airplane  today  or 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  they  had  it,  it  would 
break  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Maybe  not  even  in 
1980.  But  some  day,  some  airline  in  this 
country,  In  answer  to  ccmpetition  which 
will  develop  overseas,  will  ask  somebody 
for  an  SST,  and  we  will  not  have  it. 

The  only  industry  in  which  this  coun- 
try leads  the  world  is  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. The  Senator  wonders  why  a  con- 
servative like  myself  would  see  sense  to 
this  proposition.  I  see  a  return  on  it.  I 
do  not  see  returns  from  some  of  the  in- 
vestments we  have  made,  in  canals  and 
highways,  and  so  on;  but  I  think  in  this 
case,  whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
supersonic  transport  or  what,  the  fallout 
will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  this  coun- 
try, just  as  from  the  $28  billion  we  have 
spent  on  space.  The  fallout  from  this  pro- 
gram, I  am  sure,  vnil  be,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  more  than  $28  billion  within  the 
next  5  years. 

Either  we  are  going  to  have  this  air- 
plane or  someone  else  is  going  to  have 
it.  I  imagine  the  same  arguments  were 
made  when  Henry  Ford  started  to  make 
automobiles.  I  imagine  the  same  argu- 
ments were  made  about  the  subways,  and 
about  trolley  cars.  Here  we  are  looking  at 
something  the  world  is  going  to  have, 
whether  we  vote  for  It  in  the  Senate  or 
not.  The  world  someday  will  have  SST. 
Not  today,  not  tomorrow,  but  it  is  coming. 
Just  as  sure  as  we  stand  here  arguing 
about  It. 

I  understand  thoroughly  the  Senators 
objection  to  this.  I  respect  it.  I  know 
that  he  has  tremendous  background  in 
the  fields  that  can  give  him  the  ansr^ers 
to  this.  But  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  we 
are  going  to  make  a  tremendous  mistake, 
and  I  think  everyone  tn  this  Chamber 
will  live  to  regret  having  denied  tliis 
country  continued  leadership  in  the  one 


industry  in  which  we  still  retain  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  respond, 
because  again  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  distlngxiished  Senator  from  Arizona's 
comments. 

I  think  the  use  of  the  term  "fallout" 
is  probably  correct  in  this  case.  My  own 
analysis  would  be  that  the  $27  billion 
figure  cited  would-be  our  deficit,  not  our 
gain.  There  is  no  possibility,  by  anyone's 
estimate,  that  in  the  next  5  years  we 
would  gain  a  cent  on  this  project.  Tliere 
would  be  nothing  but  cost. 

The  Concorde,  for  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, stands  as  a  paramount  example  of 
the  hole  you  can  dig  for  yourself.  They 
have  $1,800,000,000  in  that  hole  now,  and 
they  still  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
thLs  project.  They  said  they  would  make 
a  decision  in  the  next  2  weeks.  I  think  I 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  I  am 
guessing  that  they  wUl  decide  to  delay 
tliat  decision  for  another  6  months  and 
put  a  few  new  parts  in,  to  save  face. 
There  is  no  possibihty  that  that  plane 
can  ever  pay  off  for  them.  If  they  sell 
any,  they  will  sell  every  one  at  a  loss. 
It  will  be  a  C-5A  contract  all  over  again. 

The  statement  that  the  aircraft  indus- 
try is  the  only  Industry  in  which  we  have 
preeminence  Is  factually  incorrect.  I 
point  to  the  computer  industry.  We  have 
something  like  a  thousand  times  the 
number  of  computers  that  £iny  other 
country  has.  We  are  absolutely  dominant 
In  that  field. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  no  longer  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  computers  or 
radios  or  television.  I  am  talking  about 
an  Industry  in  which  we  lead. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  say  that  the  com- 
puter Industry  is  dominated  by  the 
American  market,  and  every  country  in 
the  world  knows  It. 

My  good  friend  Is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  photographers  in  America 
today.  I  envy  the  beautiful  work  he  has 
done.  I  would  say  to  him  that  I  do  not 
think  we  take  second  place  to  any  one 
In  the  photographic  industry.  There  is  a 
little  company  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  that 
has  a  little  box,  and  It  seems  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 

Another  industry  is  the  machine  tool 
Industry.  I  could  take  all  afternoon  just 
to  list  the  U.S.  Industries  which  domi- 
nate world  markets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoojs  consent  to  continue  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  None  of  tliose  industries, 
none  of  those  companies,  ever  came  to 
their  position  of  preeminence  through 
Federal  money.  Only  one  industiy  in 
this  Nation  has  really  resorted  to  the  use 
of  Federal  money,  and  it  is  the  sickest 
industry  in  America — the  agriculture 
Industry.  It  is  sick  precisely  because  it 
became  dependent  upon  governmental 
hitervention  to  control  production, 
rather  than  relying  on  the  maiitetplace. 

My  good  friend  from  Arizona  would 
simply  say,  "Well,  as  long  as  we  have 
helped  another  industry,  maybe  apicul- 


ture, then  let's  help  the  aviation  indus- 
try. 

I  would  say  that  the  preeminence  of 
American  aviation  would  be  endangered 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  Go\'ernment  goin.t: 
in  and  taking  resources  and  technical 
people  and  time  and  energy  and  saying, 
"Do  this,  regardless  of  its  economic 
consefiuence ;  do  tliis,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  market  for  it."  Tlie 
Government  seems  determined  to  create 
a  maiket,  and  the  deeper  we  get,  the 
harder  it  is  going  to  be  to  get  out,  as 
my  distinguished  friend  well  knows. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  that  tlie 
aviation  industry  is  in  sick  coudiliou. 
I  do  not  say  this  is  going  to  pull  it  cut. 
I  merely  say  Uiat  tlii ;  is  a  tccluiological 
advancement  that  is  going  to  be  nuide. 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  my  country  do  it. 

The  Senator  raised  the  question  of  fi- 
nancing this  by  private  means.  Does  he 
realize  that  the  entire  worth  of  Boe- 
ing— their  factories,  their  land,  and  ev- 
erything they  own — is  only  about  half 
of  wliat  they  need  to  build  this  aircraft? 

Again,  we  are  going  to  have  this; 
.somebody  In  this  world  is  going  to  have 
It.  I  agree  that  the  Concorde  is  not  the 
answer.  But  they  have  done  it.  They  have 
flown  it  at  above  mach  1  and  a  little 
above  mach  2.  They  have  made  a  step 
forward  that  we  have  not.  Although  we 
have  flown  aircraft  faster  than  that.  It 
is  not  the  transport  type. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  necessity.  Despite 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said  about  not  paying  back,  I  think  it 
vrill  pay  back.  I  think  the  fallout  alone 
will  have  this  result.  1  will  mention  just 
one.  and  I  wrlU  be  through — the  machin- 
ing of  titanium.  Tliis  is  something  we 
knew  nothing  about  6  or  7  years  ago,  un- 
til Lockheed  got  Into  the  supersonic  bus- 
iness with  their  F-11  and  their  SR-71. 
It  used  to  cost  almo.st  $200  to  make  one 
small  4-inch  hinge.  Now  these  can  be 
made  for  under  $5.  This  is  a  fallout.  Ti- 
tanium is  a  metal  of  the  future,  as  tiie 
Senator  from  Illinois  well  knows.  It  Is  a 
metal  we  have  always  wanted  to  use.  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  machine  it. 
Now  we  can.  There  is  a  fallout. 

I  tmderstand  the  Senator's  position.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  changed  It  one  bit, 
and  he  certainly  has  not  changed  mine, 
but  I  respect  his  feeling  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  again  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 

I  would  dislike  having  it  appear  that 
I  would  stand  in  the  way  of  technological 
progress.  I  am  a  trustee  of  Cal  Tech  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  indus- 
try I  have  tried  to  stay  in  the  forefront 
of  what  is  right  and  proper  for  us  to  go 
ahead  with.  But  I  also  have  had  to  sit 
there  asking  the  hard  question  and  ren- 
dering the  difficult  judgment:  Does  it 
make  sense? 

I  read  the  other  day  that  we  are  tech- 
nically capable  of  building  an  automo- 
bile that  will  go  600  miles  an  hour.  I  ask 
the  question:  Is  It  pos.'^ible  to  put  It  on 
the  highway?  I  think  we  should  reduce 
speeds  on  the  highway,  rather  than  in- 
crease them,  because  we  have  not  learned 
how  to  do  it  witliout  society's  paying  too 
high  a  price. 
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(  ertainly.  in  the  Potomac  one  can  run 
mo  torboats  up  and  down  at  50  miles  an 
but  when  I  go  out.  a  sign  indicates 
rtiles  an  hour  is  the  limit, 
'he  city  of  New  York  and  the  city 
Los  Angeles  have  said.     We  are  not 
,g  to  let  these  airplanes  land  here." 
would  we  start  to  build  an  airplane 
put  billions  of  dollars  into  it  when 
two  principal  cities  on  the  two  coasts 
e  said  already  they  will  not  let  it 
.fd? 

Ve  enunciated  a  policy  the  other  day 
no   plane   can   fly   supersonically 
.  the  United  States.  Do  we  think  that 
are  going  to  be  the  only  country  to 
that?  If  this  plane  is  put  into  the 
every  coxuitry  will  ban  it.  We  will 
.e  our  prize.  We  will  be  the   prize. 
gest   polluters   in   the   world,   and   I 
think  that  is  a  reputation  the  United 
ites  can  well  afford  to  give  up. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
continue  for  an  additional  10  min- 
^^.  unless  the  majority  leader  feels  that 
I  hould  put  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
lave  not  finished  my  own  speech. 
VI r.  MANSFIELD.  This  debate  has  been 
ist  interesting.  We  are  going  to  get 
this  matter  full  tilt  tomorrow.  Would 
Senator  set  a  definite  limit,  so  that 
can  get  back  to  the  morning  business? 

or  fifteen  minutes? 

Mr.    PERCY.    I    think     10    minutes, 

.^.  finally,  and  f.rmly.  I  would  be 

to  put  my  own  conmients  in  the 

RfccoRD   containinfe   the   eloquent   prose 

I  labored  all  night  to  put  together, 

yield  a  part  of  that  10  minutes  to 

distingxiished  colleague  who  has  even 

eloquent  and  deep  feelings  on  this 


ttat 
and 
my 
more 
si  bject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Ml  lanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
U  nded  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  generosity  of  the  ma- 
Jcrity  leader  overwhelms  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oi  (Jection,  it  is  ."o  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  un- 
fl  lished  business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
a  :e  at  the  end  of  the  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

0  )jection  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr    COOK.   Mr.   President,   wCl   the 

S?nator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  merely  want  to  say  to  the 
SBnator  from  Illinois  that  it  was  tater- 
eiting  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
r  dsed  the  question  of  what  the  Secretary 
0 :  Transportation  said  in  regard  to  the 
E  ;w  national  rail  passenger  .system. 

The  rail  system  in  the  United  States 
row  has  a  bankrupt  Penn  Central,  a 
b  inkrupt  Lackawanna,  a  bankrupt  Cen- 
t  al  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  a  bankrupt 
r  ew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and 

discontinued  Central  Railroad  of  Ten- 
r  essee.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden  we  are  get- 

ng  into  the  transportation  business. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Has  the  duty  to  regulate  the  rail  system 
i  1  the  United  States  and  now  that  same 
s  irstem  is  bankrupt.  Furthermore,  we  are 
r  ot  doing  a  thing  about  it. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

1  ilinois  that  once  we  decide  to  finance 


this  project  we  might  set  up  an  agency 
that  is  going  to  run  the  aircraft  industry, 
and  perhaps  we  will  do  the  same  with 
the  aircraft  industry  that  the  ICC  has 
tlone  with  the  railroad  industry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.   It   may  come  to 

this.  J    ,_  ^ 

Mr.  COOK.  We  have  a  Railroad  that 
is  totally  federally  owned.  It  is  the  Alas- 
ka Railroad.  It  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  early  1920's.  It  is  completely 
federally  owned.  The  ICC,  which  regu- 
lates it.  will  not  even  allow  it  to  be  reg- 
ulated to  the  extent  that  it  can  make 
sufficient  money  to  pay  back  the  Federal 
Government  what  it  puts  into  it  every 
year.  The  Railroad  has  never  made  a 
profit  since  it  has  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  other  day,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  asked  us 
to  sign  a  letter  to  the  ICC,  asking  for  re- 
lief for  the  railroads.  My  answer  to  him 
was  to  go  along,  for  the  reasoning  I  have 
for  the  SST. 

The  railroads  are  not  going  to  back  it. 
I  do  not  care  who  gets  behind  it.  What 
we  need  is  a  new  transportation  system. 
I  am  thinking  of  400-  to  600-mile-an- 
hour  pneumatic  tubes  or  monorails.  It 
pains  me  to  see  large  cities  such  as  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  still 
running  taxis  and  buses,  when  we  do  not 
have  any  experimentation  going  on.  This 
could  be  a  fallout  from  the  SST,  if  we 
could  get  the  people  of  this  country  to 
thinking  of  improving  things  instead  of 
trying  to  make  things  work  that  have  not 
worked  in  50  years  and  never  will  work. 
If  the  Federal  Government  takes  them 
over  and  tries  to  run  them,  they  will  run 
them  into  the  ground  faster  than  any- 
thing I  know. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Rather  than  have  a  fall- 
out. I  think  it  would  be  better  to  take 
those  20.000  to  50,000  people  working  on 
this  project  and  assign  them  to  real  prob- 
lems that  demand  immediate  solutions, 
such  as  rapid  transit,  such  as  the  recent 
proposal  offered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  cut  off  any  train  serv- 
ice between  Washington  and  the  second 
largest  city  in  this  country,  Chicago,  to 
•improve  transportation";  he  said  there 
would  not  be  any  new  fimds  for  2  years. 
The  investment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  then  be  $40  million  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  system  in  order 
to  reach  85  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States.  The  SST  is  the  sort  of 
program  where  the  priorities  are  abso- 
lutely cockeyed.  If  we  can  find,  this  year, 
$290  million  to  put  into  the  SST  program, 
we  should  be  able  to  find,  this  year, 
enough  money  to  put  into  our  mass 
transportation  system. 

As  I  comment  on  that.  I  would  like  to 
express  deep  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues for  keeping  this  battle — a  bat- 
tle of  the  facts — devoid  of  ideology. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  liberal 
or  a  conservative  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  one  of  pragmatism,  of  national 
priorities.  It  is  a  matter  of  putting  first 
things  first. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  by  my  col- 
league on  my  right,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mi.  Jordan).  He 
serves  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee which  has  studied  the  SST  project. 
As  a  confirmed  and  enlightened  con- 


.servative,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  would  be  a  bad  investment  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  make. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Byrd)  ,  a  conservative  whi  has 
always  been  fiscally  sound  in  his  outlook, 
who  does  his  best  to  see  that  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  squeezed  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  them,  has  come  out  squarely 
against  the  SST.  We  have  a  lineup  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of  conservatives 
and  certainly  of  progressives  and  liberals, 
who  are  not  about  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  progress,  and  who  like  to  see  things 
moving  ahead. 

Again  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, who  has  provided  the  Senate  with 
a  greater  understanding  of  this  subject 
because  of  his  penetrating  analysis.  He 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  mo- 
mentum the  program  has  gained. 

Mr.  President,  now,  in  the  few  minutes 
remaining  to  me,  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  prepared  remarks,  picking  up 
where  I  mentioned  that  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis  studied  the  SST  mar- 
ket for  the  FAA  and  offered  a  prediction 
tliat,  at  $40  million  apiece,  only  366  SST's 
would  be  sold  by  1990,  a  prediction  which 
left  the  FAA  unsatisfied.  The  FAA  threw 
out  the  passenger  preference  function 
the  consultants  had  used  in  their  calcu- 
lations— a  figure  indicating  that  pas- 
songers  value  traveltime  at  the  same 
dollar  value  £is  their  earnings  per  hour. 
FAA  asked  the  airlines  for  their  esti- 
mate of  this  fimction,  and  the  airlines 
responded  with  a  rough  estimate  that 
passengers  valued  traveltime  at  twice 
their  earnings  per  hour.  The  FAA's  re- 
port states : 

It  Is  evident  from  comments  received  from 
the  airlines  that  the  consultants'  estimate 
is  probably  based  on  inadequate  data. 

The  FAA  then  split  the  differences, 
and,  using  a  figure  of  1.5,  came  up  with 
the  optimistic  assiunption  that  500  SST's 
could  be  sold.  A  later  detailed  study 
showed,  however,  that  business  travelers 
value  their  air  traveltime  at  0.4  times 
the  hourly  family  income,  and  tliat 
pleasure  travelers  value  theirs  at  zero. 
Since  approximately  80  percent  of  trans- 
atlantic air  travel  is  pleasure  travel,  this 
throws  more  serious  doubt  on  the  500- 
plane  market. 

The  same  undemanding  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  prototypes  we  are 
being  asked  to  buy  are  not  really  ver^' 
much  like  the  production  models  already 
designed.  For  example,  the  prototype 
would  be  57  tons  lighter  in  weight  than 
the  production  specifications  and  would 
have  many  parts  made  of  aluminum, 
instead  of  the  titanium  to  be  used  m 
production  models.  As  a  result,  the  test 
flights  will  not  be  indicative  of  the  true 
operating  characteristics  that  will  maKe 
or  break  the  SST  as  a  commercial  air- 
plane, i    u     o 

Mr.  President,  let  me  interject  here 
that  I  have  just  been  handed  a  story 
off  the  news  Ucker,  which  reads  in  part. 

Trans-World  Airlines  announced  170  more 
pUots  were  being  laid  off,  bringing  to  57u 
the  number  ol  pilots  laid  off  since  Aprtl. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  news  release  from 
the  news  ticker  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kansas  Crrv.— Trans  World  Airlines  an- 
nounced 170  more  pilots  were  being  laid  off, 
bringing  to  570  the  number  of  pilots  laid 
off  since  April. 

This  was  in  addition  to  2,000  of  the  airlines' 
ground  employes  who  were  laid  off  last 
month. 

Ninety  of  the  pilots  will  be  laid  off  Dec.  30 
and  80  on  March  1,  the  Airline  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation local  was  told.  TWA  maintains  Its 
training  and  overall  facilities  in  Kansas  City. 
About  30  pilots  here  will  be  affected  by  tlie 
latest  furlough. 

Capt.  Hollis  Martin,  chalrm.in  of  the  Pilots' 
ITnlon  local,  said  word  of  the  new  layoffs 
came  as  no  surprise. 

Company  officials,  In  a  letter  to  employe."; 
recently,  said  sacrifices  would  be  required  of 
all  employes  and  that  It  would  be  necessary 
"to  reduce  the  number  of  people  on  our  pay- 
roll." 

Charles  C.  Tlllingha.'=t  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  F.  C.  Wiser,  president,  said  in  the 
letter  the  airline  is  "In  a  real  fight  to  survive." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
trouble  the  airlines  are  having  in  financ- 
ing the  airplanes  they  have  in  a  highly 
commercial  viable  market,  how  are  we 
ever  going  to  finance  the  operations? 

NEED   FOB   COVEhMMENT   CAPITAL 

The  only  justification  cited  by  SST 
proponents  for  massive  Federal  appro- 
priations is  the  lack  of  private  capital. 
Mr.  Magruder  testified  in  hearings  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that — 

The  size  of  the  financial  burden  exceeds 
t.Ue  capabilities  of  any  single  or  Joint  private 
I.  S.  Industrial  aerospace  concern. 

This  is  true  enough.  But  in  a  venture 
of  this  magnitude  a  business  concern 
never  relies  on  its  own  capital :  It  borrows 
the  money.  So  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  aircraft  companies  have  the  money. 
Funds  are  available  to  underwrite  good 
business  ventures.  Tlie  automobile  in- 
dustry, for  example,  is  able  every  year  to 
get  the  $500  million  needed  to  finance  its 
model  changes. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Seven  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  reason  for  this 
reliance  on  Government  capital  may  be 
found  in  the  1966  feasibility  report, 
which  concluded: 

The  financial  requirements  of  the  program 
are  many  times  as  large  as  any  past  com- 
mercial aircraft  development,  and  are  beyond 
the  financial  capability  of  private  industry 
and  the  normal  credit  channels,  especlallv  for 
a  program  characterized  by  such  high  rlslc. 

I  think  it  is  clearly  the  high  risk,  which 
DOT  did  not  mention  in  its  testimony 
this  year,  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. If  the  SST  were  as  sure  an  in\est- 
ment  as  the  DOT  witnesses  would  like  us 
to  believe,  then  private  capital  would  be 
available. 

Since  there  are  many  risks  involved, 
many  known  disadvantages  and  limited 
benefits  to  be  gained,  the  Government 
should  take  Its  money  elsewhere,  to  some 


of  the  programs  wliich  unquestionably 
are  needed  now. 

PRODUCTION     FINANCING 

Quite  aside  from  the  development 
phase  of  the  SST  program,  it  is  not  clear 
that  private  investors  will  finance  the 
production  phase,  which  Is  where  the  re- 
payment of  Government  fimds  is  sup- 
Ijosed  to  begin.  If  private  financinp  does 
not  materialize,  the  Government  would 
have  a  choice  between  dropping  the  pro- 
gram and  forgetting  the  more  than  $1.7 
billion  spent  on  development,  or  spend- 
ing more  money  to  get  production  under 
way. 

The  intention  of  DOT  is  clear  enough — 
to  secuie  private  capital  for  production. 
However,  Mr.  Magruder  testified  on  Au- 
gust 27  that  no  financing  plan  will  be 
available  until  June  30,  1972.  That,  of 
course,  is  of  little  help  to  us  in  making 
a  decision  in  the  fall  of  1970.  The  witness 
did  not  volunteer  that  the  due  date  of 
the  required  financing  plan  has  been 
slipped  repeatedly  by  the  Government 
from  the  original  contract  date  of  mid- 
1968. 

The  1966  feasibility  report,  which  was 
so  certain  of  success  on  other  aspects  of 
the  SST,  expressed  some  imcertainty  on 
production  financing.  "The  engine  manu- 
facturer," the  study  concluded,  "could 
develop  the  necessary  financial  support." 
But  the  airplane  manufacturer — Boe- 
ing— was  another  story.  Even  then  Boe- 
ing was  at  work  on  the  financial  plan, 
which  is  now  not  to  be  available  until 
1972,  After  surveying  the  possible  sources 
of  financing,  the  feasibility  report  con- 
cluded: 

In  any  event,  one  solution,  which  would 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  this  financing  defi- 
ciency, is  feasible:  The  Government  could 
act  as  a  guarantor  of  the  funds  required. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  May 
1970  we  convened  hearings  on  Federal 
tran.sportation  expenditures.  One  of  the 
witnesses  was  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  James  Beggs.  Asked  by 
Chairman  Proxmire  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction financing,  Mr.  Beggs  replied: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on  record,  as  I  think 
Mr.  Yates  .stated,  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  the  statement  that  while  I  wns  of 
the  opinion  that  private  financing  would  be 
available.  If  it  were  not  at  that  time  and  if 
felt  that  we  had  a  ."-uccessful  SST  program  on 
our  hands — that  is,  a  successful  transport 
after  the  prototype  testing — and  it  required 
some  government  guaranteed  loans,  then  I 
would  think  that  we  would  so  recommend. 

And  hew  much  would  that  cost?  The 
minimum  estimate  is  in  the  FAA  feasibil- 
ity report,  which  cited  a  financing  re- 
quirement of  $1,064  billion  for  Boeing's 
part  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Bep:gs  told  the 
subcommittee  $1  billion  would  be  needed. 
Other  witnesses  thought  $5  to  $7  billion 
would  be  involved. 

One  airline  executive  said  that  if  500 
planes  need  to  be  produced  to  break  even 
on  the  project,  then  an  estimated  invest- 
ment of  $50  million  in  each  plane  would 
require  $20  to  $25  billion  total  financing 
by  an  industry  that  already  has  an  80 
percent  debt  to  total  capital  ratio.  His 


summation  of   the  prospects:    "Impos- 
sible." 

And  let  us  remember  recent  history. 
After  financing  both  development  and 
production  of  the  VC-10  and  Super  VC  - 
10,  Great  Britain  exported  only  seven  of 
the  airplanes — two  to  Ghana  Airways 
and  five  to  East  Africa  Airways.  When 
you  start  bypassing  the  built-in  incen- 
tives of  the  market  economy,  you  have  to 
expect  trouble  in  getting  into  the  market 

ENVIRONMENTAL     COSTS 

In  addition  to  the  economic  costs,  we 
must  consider  the  substantial  environ- 
mental costs  of  the  SST  program,  which 
do  not  enter  the  economic  calculations 
directly. 

The  noiiC  produced  by  the  SST  on 
takeoff  would  add  to  the  problems  of  the 
already  beleaguei-ed  airiwrt  operators, 
and  inflict  major  new  annoyances  and 
health  hazards  on  families  near  airports. 

Lawrence  Moss,  an  engineer  who  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Sierra  Club  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  said  that  at 
an  airport  having  100  SST  takeoff s  per 
day,  the  noise  exposure  index  would  ex- 
ceed 30  as  far  as  9  miles  away  from  llie 
airpoit.  More  recently,  Mr.  Moss  ha.s 
published  calculations  and  maps  showing 
very  large  areas  of  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Boston,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Anchorage  with  noise  exposure 
index  above  30,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
estimated  number  of  SST  operations 
from  tliose  cities.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  recommends  that  for 
noise  exposure  greater  than  30,  "new. 
single-dwelling  construction  should  gen- 
erally be  avoided."  Schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  theaters,  and  auditoriums  are 
stated  to  be  incompatible  with  this  no:.sc 
level. 

Tliese  figures  are  independent  of  the 
"sideline  noise"  and  "community  noise  ' 
figures  that  have  been  In  dispute.  The 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  also  told  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  that  the  noL-^e 
problem  was  serious  and  had  not  yet  been 
solved.  DOT,  to  be  sure,  belatedly 
launched  a  study  and  appointed  an  ad- 
visory board  on  noise,  but  it  is  clearly 
far  from  overcoming  the  problem. 

The  sonic  boom  has  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Transportation.  It  has  proposed  a  Pec'.- 
eral  aviation  regulation  to  ban  civil  air- 
craft sonic  booms,  except  for  those  neces- 
saiT  for  aircraft  development.  But  it  has 
failed  to  respond  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee's  year-old  reque.-^t 
for  draft  legi.slation  to  ban  the  sonic 
boom.  This  can  only  lend  credence  to 
fears  that  if  the  SST  were  to  enter  com- 
mercial service,  the  FAA  would  alter  the 
regulation  to  permit  overland  supersonic 
flights. 

Testimony  by  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  raised  the  possibility  of 
climatic  change  as  a  result  of  high-alti- 
tude exhatist  emissions  by  a  fleet  of 
SST's.  This  possibility  was  later  substan- 
tiated by  a  MIT  study  of  critical  inviron- 
mental  problems.  Recently,  Myron 
Tribus.  A-ssistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  head  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Office  of  Supersonic  Transport 
Development,   attempted   to  allay  con- 
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:ern  about  such  an  outcome.  However, 
lis  statement  failed  to  address  the  basic 
inding  of  the  MIT  group — that  strat- 
ospheric smog,  consisting  of  both  gases 
ind   particles,    would   be   created   that 
vould  raise  the  stratosphere's  tempera- 
ure  by  6  to  7  degrees.  The  MIT  group, 
I  omprising  some  of  our  Nation's  leading 
;  dentists  in  this  field,  did  not  know  what 
he  surface  effect  might  be.  Yet.  the  SST 
)rototype  program  cannot  and  need  not 
lelp  us  on  this  point,  because  scientists 
:an    test    the    atmospheric    hypotheses 
ising   balloons,   high-altitude  U-2  air- 
I  raft  and  military  supersonics.  I  think 
He  should  know  the  effects  on  the  at- 
nosphere   before  we  commit  ourselves 
]  urther. 

A  further  environmental  problem  con- 
(  erns  the  excessive  fuel  consumption  of 
1  he  SST — according  to  one  account,  twice 
he  fuel  per  passenger-mile  of  a  747.  At 
u  time  when  fuel  Is  being  depleted  very 
1  apidly,  it  would  be  ill  advised  to  initi- 
ite  a  mode  of  transportation  that  will 
'  aste  fuel  at  this  rate. 

STOP    FUNDING    THE     SST 

The  environmental  and  economic  im- 
1  Jlications  of  the  SST  program  add  up  to 
nne  conclusion:  It  is  time  to  stop  Ped- 
(  ral  funding  of  the  SST. 

We  have  so  many  social  and  environ- 
mental programs  that  are  underfimded 

liat  I  do  not  think  we  can  Justify,  to 
iiurselves  or  to  the  American  people, 
;  urther  expenditures  on  the  SST  pro- 
iram.  At  best,  the  SST  will  not  produce 

he  benefits  claimed  for  it.  At  worst,  it 

till  require  a  commitment  of  $3  billion 
<ir  $4  billion  more  In  tax  dollars  needed 
( Isewhere,  and  result  in  environmental 
( legradation  and  the  waste  of  natural 
]  esources.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  SST 
program  be  terminated. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  bring 
1o    tlie   attention   of   my   colleagues    a 

houghtful  memorandum  on  the  SST 
jirogram  prepared  by  James  H.  Douglas, 
1  >ho  was  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
])eputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Ei- 
;  eiihower  administration.  In  my  view, 
]  Sx.  Douglas'  credentials  for  comment- 
i  ag  on  the  SST  are  beyond  serious  ques- 
1  ion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Ids  memorandum  printed  in  the  Rec- 
(ird;  as  well  as  an  article  written  by 
.  ack  Mabley.  entitled  "OUare  Should 
]  Ian  the  SS'T's  "  published  in  Chicago 
today,  of  October  21,  1970.  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record;  that  an  article  prepared 
liy  the  coalition  against  the  SST;  an 
i.rticle  prepared  by  the  municipal  fi- 
nance study  group,  graduate  school  of 
1  lublic  affairs  of  the  State  University  of 
1  few  York;  an  article  from  the  New  York 
"imes  of  Siuiday,  May  31,  1970,  entitled 
■  SST;  Argiunents  Louder  Than  Sonic 
](oom";  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
.  ournal  of  Wednesday,  September  9, 
;  970,  written  by  Albert  R.  Karr,  entitled, 

•  For  the  SST,  a  Case  of  Oversell?";  an 
i  rticle  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
iieptember  24,  1970,  by  Allen  L.  Otten, 
«ntitled  "Peculiar  Priorities";  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
JIunday,    November    8.    1970,    entitled, 

•  Concorde:  Some  Call  It  'Triily  Rapa- 
{ ious'  ";  an  article  from  the  Daily  News 
(f  September  25,  1970,  written  by  Milt 


Freudenheim,  entitled,  "$2  Million  a 
Week — Supersonic  Concorde  Plane  Deep 
In  Red";  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  of  Sunday,  September  27, 
1970,  written  by  William  Hlnes,  entitled, 
"European  SST's  Troubles  May  Bear 
on  U.S.  Version";  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Today,  of  September  10, 
1970,  entitled.  'Hard  Sell  on  the  SST" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptjnding  the  supersonic  tr.^nsport 
Prototypes 
I         (By  James  H.  Douglas) 

Congress  Is  presently  faced  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendation  to  appro- 
priate $290  million  to  continue  the  SST  pro- 
gram, including  the  construction  of  two 
supersonic  transport  prototypes  by  Boeing. 

Today  one  reads  in  the  press  and  hears  on 
television  that  we  must  go  ahead  with  build- 
ing the  Boeing  SST  prototypes  as : 

1.  Not  to  do  so  win  result  in  our  losing 
preeminence  In  building  advanced  aircraft; 

2.  Not  to  do  so  will  result  In  the  airlines 
of  the  world  buying  the  British-French  Con- 
corde or  the  Russian  airplane  which  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  Concorde;  and 

3.  Not  to  do  so  win  result  in  loss  of  our 
export  market  in  air  transport  aircraft  and 
a  serious  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  if  we  are  wUI- 
Ing  to  spend  the  money  a  satisfactory  super- 
sonic transport  wlU  be  built,  and  that  If  we 
do  not  push  ahead  with  Boeing  the  airlines 
of  the  world  will  be  flying  the  Concorde.  The 
natural  enthusiasm  of  air  frame  and  engine 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  associations 
of  commerce,  and  many  members  of  Congress 
for  a  program  bound  up  with  national  pres- 
tige seems  to  obscure  several  basic  con- 
siderations: 

1.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  sonic 
boom  of  supersonic  transports  now  planned 
or  being  flown  will  require  a  prohibition 
against  their  flying  across  the  continental 
TJnlted  States  or  other  Inhabited  areas  at 
supersonic  speeds. 

2.  The  Concorde  and  the  Ru.sslan  SST  re- 
quire the  use  of  after-burner  for  takeoff,  and 
this  raises  the  noise  level  on  takeoff  far  above 
anything  tolerated  at  present  and  well  above 
an  acceptable  level.  It  seems  probable  that 
PAA  and  airport  authorities  may  not  permit 
these  aircraft  to  use  our  airports  unless  their 
noise  problem  la  solved,  and  solution  of  this 
problem  is  not  Just  around  the  corner. 

3.  The  International  and  domestic  airlines 
are  staggering  under  the  burden  of  acquiring 
and  operating  a  new  generation  of  Immense 
Jet  aircraft.  The  economic  problems  of  this 
task  should  preclude  any  early  production 
of  an  American  SST  for  the  limited  use  that 
Is  presently  foreseen  for  such  an  aircraft. 
Industry  needs  and  economics,  and  not  Gov- 
ernment promotion,  should  determine  when 
to  undertake  construction  of  SST  prototypes. 

O'Hare  Should  Ban  the  SST's 
Those  shaded  areas  on  the  map  are  called 
bang  zones.  They  represent  areas  of  Illixiols 
which  would  be  whacked  by  sonic  booms  If 
the  supersonic  transport  plane  flies  normal 
passenger  traffic  over  the  United  States. 

Each  bang  zone  Is  some  50  miles  wide.  A 
typical  person  living  In  a  bang  zone  would 
be  boomed  20  times  a  day  and  10  times  at 
night. 

The  Impact  of  the  booms  would  be  double 
that  of  booms  inflicted  on  Chicago  and  Okla- 
homa City  In  tests  In  the  last  six  years.  The 
Oklahoma  tests  resulted  in  4.700  claims  for 
damage  and  payment  of  $123,061  In  damage 
to  homes  and  buildings.  [They  don't  pay  for 
damage  to  nerves.  J 


Chicago  doesn't  do  too  badly  on  this  map, 
but  what  It  doesn't  show  is  the  noise  of 
SST's  landing  or  taking  off.  The  takeoff  noise 
is  said  to  equal  that  of  about  10  of  today's 
Jets,  all  roaring  at  once. 

Both  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  are  saying 
they  won't  even  let  the  SSTs  land  at  their 
airports.  Chicago  should  do  the  same  about 
O'Hare.  SST  traffic  in  and  out  of  O'Hare 
would  make  the  present  Jet  traffic  sound  like 
mosquitoes  buzzing. 

The  SST:  Unneeded,  TJnwanted  Airplane 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Need  for  the  U.S.  Supersonic 
Transport,"  attempts  to  argue  that  the  SST 
would  have  no  environmental  Impact,  and 
that  the  national  Interest  requires  the  proj- 
ect. The  DOT  paper  is  notably  lacking  sup- 
portive data  or  citations  of  expert  testimony 
from  scientists,  economists  and  other  Inde- 
pendent observers.  By  contrast,  the  case  for 
stopping  the  SST  subsidy  has  been  amply 
supported  by  specialists  in  the  relevant  dis- 
ciplines, as  will  be  shown  below. 

Leadership. — DOT  claims  that  the  SST  Is 
needed  because  if  we  don't  build  it,  the 
French,  British  and  Russians  will  take  over 
the  airplane  market  with  their  own  SSTs. 
This  argument  assumes  that  the  U.S.  Qov- 
ernment  is  powerless  to  Influence  the  overall 
use  of  SSTs  In  world  aviation.  Quite  the  op- 
pwslte  Is  true.  The  Panel  on  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments and  International  Relations  (part  of 
the  President's  SST  review  committee  in 
1969)  said:  "U.S.  noise  standards  could  con- 
ceivably bar  the  Concorde  [the  British- 
French  SST  I  from  access  to  the  principal 
U.S.  airports,  which  would  undoubtedly  doom 
the  Concorde  project."  Furthermore,  the 
Concorde  shows  signs  of  being  economically 
Inviable  regardless  of  U.S.  noise  standards,  ac- 
cording to  Mary  Ooldrlng,  aviation  writer 
of  The  Economist.  This  was  also  the  ob- 
servation of  members  of  the  Presidents'  re- 
view committee. 

Balance  of  payments. — The  SST  Is  ex- 
pected to  hurt  our  balance  of  payments,  not 
help  It,  according  to  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's SST  review  committee.  On  the  basis 
of  the  most  realistic  assumptions,  the  com- 
mittee's Balance  of  Payments  panel  pre- 
dicted "an  adverse  Impact  of  speed-induced 
travel  on  the  U.S.  travel  account  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  estimated  beneficial 
impact  of  supersonic  aircraft  sales  on  the 
U.S.  aircraft  account." 

Jobs. — The  notion  that  the  SST  is  signifi- 
cant in  providing  jobs  has  been  dismissed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Assistant  Secretary 
Arnold  R.  Weber  said  last  year:  "the  net  em- 
ployment Increase  from  SST  production 
would  likely  be  negligible  and  would  occur 
In  the  professional  and  technical  categories 
where  shortages  already  exist.  The  project 
would  have  practically  no  employment  bene- 
flts  for  the  disadvantaged  hard-core  unem- 
ployed with  low  skill  levels." 

Competition. — The  "race"  with  the  Con- 
corde and  TU-144  Is  Illusory.  No  orders  have 
yet  been  placed  for  the  Concorde.  (Some  air- 
lines have  made  deposits  to  reserve  "deliv- 
ery positions,"  but  the  money  is  refundable.) 
As  for  DOT'S  notion  of  Russian  competition: 
it  is  hardly  plausible  that  any  free-world 
country  would  depend  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  passenger  planes. 

Cost. — The  cost  data  Illustrate  the  spend- 
ing problems  the  SST  project  Is  getting  us 
Into.  A  year  ago  DOT  claimed  the  prototype 
program  would  cost  $1.3  billion;  now  it's  $1  * 
billion.  And  there  Is  already  a  $76  million 
overrun,  even  before  entering  the  more  cost- 
ly prototype  phase. 

Royalties. — The  government  is  unlikely  to 
get  its  money  back,  let  alone  make  a  profit. 
In  reassuring  us  that  the  government  share 
would  be  repaid  when  300  SSTs  are  sold, 
XX)T  falls  to  mention  that  a  study  by  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  predicted  sales 
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of  as  few  as  279  planes;  economist  John  Wal- 
green, who  assisted  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  in  a  review  of  the  SST  in  the  John- 
son administration,  made  even  less  optimis- 
tic predictions.  Another  danger  signal  Is  that 
DOT'S  optimistic  market  figures  keep  declin- 
ing— DOT'S  own  Office  of  Economics  and  Sys- 
tems Analysis  predicted  sales  not  of  500,  but 
of  only  420.  Moreover,  all  these  figures  as- 
sume that  private  capital  would  be  available 
for  production  of  the  planes,  an  assumption 
that  even  Boeing  Co.  executives  have  begun 
to  question.  Even  if  there  were  a  billion- 
dollar  profit,  which  DOT  hopes  will  accrue  by 
1992,  it  would  be  wiped  out  by  Inflation  at 
the  current  rate. 

Noise. — DOT  virtually  admits  that  sideline 
noise  is  a  major  problem  of  the  SST,  but 
seems  unwilling  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
consequences.  The  federal  government's  top 
environmental  authority,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  confirmed  this  in  more 
outspoken  terms.  Chairman  Russell  E.  Train 
said:  "the  SST  would  be  three  to  four  times 
louder  than  current  P.AA  sideline  noise 
standards  and  four  to  five  times  louder  than 
the  747."  DOT'S  notion  of  confining  the  SST 
to  runways  not  adjacent  to  populated  areas 
would  eliminate  use  of  most  existing  air- 
ports. The  result  could  only  be  more  airport 
construction,  farther  out,  hence  adding  to 
the  ground  travel  time  of  passengers,  which 
would  wipe  out  the  slim  time  advantage  of 
flying  on  an  SST.  DOT  has  never  solved  the 
noise  problem;  a  careful  reading  of  DOT's 
comments  confirms  this. 

Climate. — The  "alarmist  allegations"  DOT 
refers  to  are  the  comments  of  the  White 
House  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Chairman  Russell  E.  Train  and  member  Gor- 
don J.  F.  MacDonald  testified  in  detail  on 
the  possible  consequences  of  high-altitude 
pollution  caused  by  the  SST.  They  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
May  12,  1970,  citing  impredictable  changes  in 
climate  and  in  ultraviolet  radiation  as  results 
of  a  fleet  of  SSTs.  DOTs  attempt  to  refute 
this  consists  of  citing  a  National  Research 
Council  study  done  five  years  ago.  Every 
meteorologist  who  has  examined  the  question 
since  then  has  concluded  that  this  is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  U.S.  can  avoid  the  prob- 
lem by  stopping  its  SST  program  and  by 
using  national  influence  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  flying  SSTs. 

Sonic  boom.— DOT'S  claim  that  the  SST's 
sonic  booms  would  be  "greatly  reduced  be- 
low the  sonic  booms  with  which  the  puljlic 
is  familiar"  is  simply  untrue.  The  sonic  boom 
of  an  SST  would  have  an  overpressure  of  2.1 
to  3.6  pounds  per  square  foot  (psf).  In  1964 
extended  boom  tests  In  Oklahoma  City,  with 
overpressures  averaging  only  1.3  psf  drew 
a  strong  reaction  from  residents  there;  27 
percent  of  those  polled  said  they  could  never 
learn  to  live  with  the  boom. 

Environment. — The  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  SST  which  DOT  so  handily  dis- 
misses have  become  a  national  concern.  Some 
of  the  national  organizations  which  have 
taken  a  stand  against  the  SST  for  environ- 
mental reason  are: 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Environmental  Action 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union 

Izaak  Walton  Leagtie  of  America 

National  Audubon  Society 

National  Parks  Association 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Sierra  Club 

The  Wilderness  Society 

United  Auto  Workers 

Progress.~Tht  "products  of  the  progress 
01  mankind "  are  a  mixed  bag.  Pollution  is 
one;  knowing  we  need  not  live  with  pollu- 
uon  IS  another.  Concerning  the  SST,  progress 
may  consist  of  recognizing  a  bad  bargain,  and 
making  a  decision  against  it. 


The  Finance  and  Environmental  Eftects  of 

THE  SST 
(A  Proposal  Prepared  by  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Study   Group  Graduate  School   of 
Public  Affairs,  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany* ) 

Developments  In  recent  months  have  sug- 
gested that  the  move  to  rapidly  develop  a 
domestic  version  of  the  supersonic  transport 
(SST)  may  have  less  urgency  at  present,  and 
the  time  may  be  propitious  to  re-evalunte 
the  Implications  of  the  SST  in  a  broader 
perspective. 

After  reaching  a  peak  in  1967,  domestic 
airline  profits  fell  48  3',  in  1968,  another 
23.3'/  ill  1969.  and  were  negative  in  the  first 
half  of  1970.  The  decline  in  earnings  reflect-s 
a  large  increase  In  capacity,  without  com- 
mensurate gains  in  traffic,  and  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  inflationary  cost  pre.ssures,  labor 
difficulties,  greater  competition,  and  air  con- 
gestion. 

The  financial  plight  of  international  air- 
lines Is  even  more  severe.  The  net  earnings 
of  Pan  American  Airlines  peaked  out  in  1966 
and  have  been  negative  since  1968.  Trans 
World  Airlines  has  recently  announced  that 
it  will  have  "no  available  income"  to  make 
any  interest  payment  next  year  on  its  6\'2',r 
subordinated  income  debentures  due  June  1, 
1978.  In  light  of  recent  cost  estimates  for 
supersonic  transports,'  and  given  the  high 
cost  of  insurance  on  new  air  transports,-  the 
international  airlines  may  not  be  strong 
enough  financially  to  risk  '  procuring  the  300 
or  so  Concordes  that  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  British-French  SST  economically 
viable.  Scrubbing  of  the  British-French  SST 
for  either  technical  or  financial  reasons  would 
undermine  the  argument  that  the  U.S.  must 
proceed  with  its  own  SST  to  protect  our 
balance  of  payments — an  argument  that  has 
already  been  rejected  by  16  prominent  econ- 
omists, inchidlng  such  notables  as  Paul 
Samuelson,  Milton  Friedman.  James  Tobin, 
Walter  Heller  and  Kenneth  Galbraith. 

Hendrlck  Houthakker  of  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  suggested 
that  our  own  SST  could  become  a  "dead 
duck"  if  the  protectionist  trade  bUl  which 


•  The  Municipal  Finance  Study  Group  is 
supported  from  grants  and  otlier  contribu- 
tions received  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  State  University  of  New  York.  This  pro- 
posal was  prepared  by  the  senior  members 
of  the  study  group  and  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  sponsoring  institutions. 

'  One  current  estimate  suggests  that  each 
Concorde  will  cost  $32  million,  or  more  than 
3  times  the  cost  of  the  Boeing  707.  and  50'; 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Boeing  747.  In  ad- 
dition, the  capacity  of  the  SST  (128  pas- 
sengers) relative  to  the  much  greater  ca- 
pacity of  the  747  (over  300  passengers)  raises 
additional  issues  on  the  price  structure 
needed  to  make  the  SST  economically  viable 
to  the  airlines.  See:  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Nov.  9.  1970.  p.  1.  See  also.  "The  SST:  Sitting 
Duck  for  Budget  Cutters, "  Business  Week, 
June  6.  1970,  pp.  58-59. 

•  Currently,  Insurance  premiums  on  the 
Boeing  747  are  running  about  250';  greater 
than  premiums  on  conventional  Jets.  Addi- 
tionally the  required  coverage  is  much 
greater  due  to  the  added  costs  of  the  air- 
craft and  the  added  capacity.  This  has  raised 
questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
framework  for  Insuring  these  risks  as  noted 
in  "Jumbo  Insurance  for  the  Jumbo  Jets," 
Business  Week,  January  17.  1970,  pp.  36-37. 

^NeJeeb  Halaby,  President  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  has  told  the  Financial 
Times  that  a  small  group  of  airlines  should 
be  allowed  to  fly  the  Concorde  In  passenger 
service  before  It  goes  Into  quantity  produc- 
tion. He  said  the  airline  industry  has  to  be 
careful  about  so  complex  and  expensive  a 
plane.  See  the  New  York  Times,  November 
5,  1970.  p.  86. 


is  now  before  Congress  is  passed  In  anything 
like  its  present  form.' 

In  addition  to  the  financial  requirements 
ol  the  SST  for  both  producers  and  airlines, 
there  remain  several  important  envlroii- 
menial  issues  that  need  further  study.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  problem  of  the  sonic  boom 
has  not  been  fully  met,  and  If  current  solu- 
tions prevail,  the  restriction  of  SST  flights 
to  International  over-water  flights  will  fur- 
ther restrict  the  market  for  these  aircrali 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  an  SST  w.Ii 
save  irnvel  time.  This  may  be  true  from  i-.ii  - 
port,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  existing  facili- 
ties will  be  adequate  to  service  the  SST,  and 
as  many  travelers  will  testify,  airport  to  des- 
tination is  often  as  time  consuming  as  ac- 
tual flight  time.  Since  su|>ersonic  alrcraf: 
are  expected  to  consume  more  fuel  per  pas- 
senger than  comparable  subsonic  jets,  there 
arises  a  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  exist  - 
lug  reserves  of  fossil  fuel.  Each  person  who 
flies  from  New  York  to  Europe  In  a  super- 
sonic jet  in  this  century  may  in  effect  b'.- 
forcing  someone  else — perhaps  his  grand- 
child—  to  travel  by  boat.  His  savings  w.Il 
amount  to  two  or  three  hours.  The  grand - 
child  who  goes  by  water  will  loose  the  betwr 
part  of  a  week  in  extra  travel  time. 

The  inefficient  use  of  fossil  fuels  at  veiy 
high  altitudes  is  of  particular  concern  to  at- 
mospheric scientists  since  a  build  up  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  water  vapor,  ice  crystals,  and 
particles  In  the  upper  atmosphere  might 
have  large  and  unpredictable  effects  upon  the 
weather.  Since  a  better  understanding  of 
these  effects  and  the  flnanclal  and  natural 
resource  Impact  of  the  SST  is  essential  for 
proper  decision  making  It  would  seem  high- 
ly desirable  to  study  this  Innovation  from  an 
interdisciplinary  point  of  view. 

This  University,  with  its  International  rep- 
utation in  cloud  physics,  its  several  new  r.nd 
Innovative  programs  in  public  and  private  fi- 
nance, and  its  broad  concern  for  natural  re- 
sources and  environmental  problems  would 
seem  unusually  well  suited  to  undertake 
such  a  study.  We  propose  that  representa- 
tives of  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Economics,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs,  and  the 
Atmospheric  Science  Research  Center  meet 
soon  to  Inventory  available  resources  and 
draft  a  research  proposal. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  31,  1970 1 
SST:  Arguments  Louder  Than  Sonic  Boom 

Washington.— For  the  first  time  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Government's  supersonic 
transport  project,  taxpayers'  hostility,  sci- 
entists' anxiety  and  industry's  skepllclMn 
about  the  .lirliner  combined  last  week  to 
make  continuation  of  the  program  a  clote 
politicitl  question  in  the  House. 

The  176-163  vote  to  raise  another  $29(J 
million  for  test-model  development  was  a 
dramatic  shift  from  the  automatic  appro- 
priations of  past  years.  For  the  moment  ai 
least,  the  SST  survives  as  a  prime  symbol  of 
technology's  momentum,  and  of  Congress' 
reluctr.nce  to  .ibandon  a  once-hopeful  in\  est- 
ment.  Yet  the  narrowness  of  the  vote  was 
also  a  signal  that  the  SST  could  be  stopprd 
altogether  in  the  Senate  this  summer. 

In  deference  to  the  environmental  worrie.s 
that  have  always  provided  the  most  con- 
venient weapons  against  the  plane,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  formulated  ;« 
rule  earlier  this  year  barring  supersonic 
flight  and  its  thunderous  boom  over  popu- 
lated land. 

The  F.A  A.  balks  at  the  pressure  to  en.ici 
such  a  restriction  as  law,  and  many  persons 
wonder  whether  the  agency  will  hold  the  line 
if  the  rich  transcontinental  routes  prove 
vital  to  the  SST  market.  "Someday  they  will 
tell  us,"  Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates,  a 
Chicago  Democr.Tt.  predicted  last  week,  "that 
the  sonic  bo-jm  is  the  sound  of  progress.'  " 
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OTHER   PROBLEMS 

III  the  new  S3T  debate,  however,  the  sonic 
b  >om  is  the  least  of  the  environmental  issues. 

Noise  Is  still  a  problem,  particularly  the 
1'  reducible  '•sideline"  noise  of  the  SST  on  the 
t.  keoff  runway— the  equivalent,  according  to 
o  se  White  House  scientist,  of  50  Jumbo  jets 
t.  king  ofr  together,  though  the  P. A. A.  says 
!:  will  be  only  four  times  as  annoying  as  the 
s:  und  of  subsonic  talceoffs. 

P.A.A.  Administrator  John  H.  Shaffer,  ever 
ri  ady  with  the  slogans  of  aerospace  sales- 
T  anshlp.  savs  that  the  SSTs  steep,  fast  take- 
o  r— ■  like    a'   homesick    angel'— wiU    reduce 

0  :er-aU  community  noise.  Mr.  Yates  responds 
a  igrlly  that  the  airliner's  '•infernal  racket ' 
will  make  it  practically  unusable. 

The  greater  environmental  peril  is  a  new 
f(  .rm  of  atmosphere  pollution.  SST's.  flying 
II  p  to  70,000  feet  above  sea-level,  will  deposit 
:,  rge  quantities  of  water  vapor  and  waste 
g  ises  into  the  nearly  windless  upper  air. 
V  hich  cannot  purge  itself  of  pollutants.  This 
n  arnlng  comes  from  Russell  E.  Train,  chair- 
nan  of  the  White  House  CouncU  on  Environ- 
r  lental  Quality. 

A  fleet  of  500  SST's.  Mr.  Train  told  the 
S  enate  two  weeks  ago.  would  soon  increase 

1  \e  upper  air's  wtiter  content  by  50  to  100 
f  er  cent,  and  'could  lead  in  a  few  years  to 
8  3un-sh:eld:ng  cloud  cover  with  serious  con- 

jquences  on  climate." 

The  Depar-ment  of  Transportation  scorns 
?lr  Train's  suspicions  and  his  appeal  for 
:  idical  expansion  of  research  on  the  point. 

Even  in  this  year  of  the  environment"  the 
I  lore  effective  arguments  against  the  SST 
1  lay  be  based  m  economics. 

When  President  Kennedy  initiated  the  SST 
<  evelopment  program  in  1963,  he  pledged 
1  hat  the  Government's  investment  would  "in 
]  lo  event  "  be  allowed  to  e.tceed  »750  million. 
'  Tie  new  House  appropriation,  however,  puts 
1  he  Government  commitment  to  date  over  $1 
1  iilUou.  and  it  will  take  at  least  *30»  million 
a  addii:ional  public  funds  to  complete  rwo 
ioT  prototypes  by  1973. 

The  SST  sprouted  its  first  cost  overrun" 
hii  year,  a  trifling"  $76  miiUon  More  wor- 
isome  is  the  evidence  thai  even  after  the 
(rototypes  are  built  and  tested,  tlie  SST  mav 
till  be  too  riaJty  a  venture  to  raise  the  $2 
)iUion  to  st.iii.  production  irom  priv.ue  in- 
esiors. 
The  Boeing  Company*  vice  president  in 
harge  of  the  SbT  program  commented  re- 
cently that  "under  the  current  situation  it's 
lard  to  see  how  we  can  get  that  kind  of 
noney  up." 

Until  the  SST  the  Government  had  never 
lelped  finance  any  commercial  plane.  Presi- 
lent  Kermedy  promised  that  SST  funding 
would  end  with  the  development  phase.  But. 
;he  Transportation  Department  is  now  rec- 
ommending Oovernment-guaranteed  loans 
tor  SST  production  if  private  capital  is  not 
forthcoming 

The  central  question  In  the  Senate  debate 
will  be:  who  really  wants  an  SST?  For  all 
the  abuse  that  SST  critics  heap  on  the  jec 
set.  there  has  been  no  audible  clamor  from 
sither  playboys  or  businessmen  for  a  •    •   *. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  9.  1970| 

For  the  SST.  \  C.\^s  or  Oveksell? 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

Washington. — The  SST  is  coming  in  on  a 
wing,  a  prayer  and  one  huge  burst  of  hot 

r. 

At  leaot  that's  how  it  looks  to  critics  of  the 
giant  supersonic  transport.  For  years,  they 
have  contended — unsuccessfully — that  the 
Government  is  overselU-ig  the  giant  aircraft. 
But  they  hadn't  seen  anything  until  this 
year. 

Now.  as  -he  crucial  Senate  vote  iiears  on 
the  Nixon  Administration's  $290  million  pro- 
posal to  continue  SST  prototype  develop- 
nieul.  SST  critics  are  being  countered  with 
a    blr^iiard    of    arguments.    Spearheaded    by 


William.  Magruder.  a  former  test  pilot  and 
Lockheed  executive,  the  Administration's 
SST  sales  team  la  coming  up  with  responses 
to  growing  criticism  of  the  plane  from  scien- 
tists, economists,  members  of  Congress  and 
others. 

For  example : 

How  about  reports  that  airlines  aren't 

eager  to  buy  the  SST.  assuming  it  does  reach 
the  market  stage?  Not  true,  says  Mr.  Magri- 
der,  producing  a  bundle  of  letters  from  airline 
chiefs,  all  urging  Congress  to  push  on  -with 
the  program. 

— What  about  that  testimony  last  year  and 
again  last  spring  from  the  Treasury  and 
Labor  Departments,  among  other  agencies 
within  the  Government,  that  the  SST  would 
hurt  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  whue  eas- 
ii:g  U.S.  unemployment  very  little?  After 
some  five  months  of  missionary  work  by  Mr. 
Magruder,  the  same  agencies  now  have  little 
tad  to  say.  Critical  reports  wlthm  -he  Gov- 
ernment are  kept  quiet  if  possible,  ridiculed 
;i"  not. 

— Aiid  what  about  the  widespread  concern 
that  thie  SST  poses  a  potential  environmental 
hazard?  Critics  have  no  cause  for  worry.  Mr. 
Magruder  replies:  in  fact,  this  aircraft  will 
spur  so  much  environmental  research  that, 
on  balance,  it  will  protect  the  environment. 
But  I'l  case  critics  remain  worried.  let's  study 
their  worries — while  getting  on  with  those 
two  prototypes,  fast.  And  if  the  prototypes 
develop  some  serious  flaw  i  environmental  or 
otherwise  I.  then  no  commercial  planes  will 
be  built. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Magr-ader  and  other  SST 
backers  say.  the  SST  will  "bring  the  world 
closer  together. '  promoting  international  un- 
derstanding, and  boost  the  US.  economy, 
generating  tax  dollars  to  combat  this  coun- 
u^'s  s(x:ial  problems.  "If  we  default  on  the 
SST.  then  the  i  social  i  problems  of  the 
1980s"  will  be  even  worse,  Mr.  Magruder  has 
warned. 

Mr  Magruder.  in  short,  is  using  a  very  hard 
sell.  This  is  understandable,  Ijecause  the  SST 
■ir.s  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  tar- 
gets in  the  debate  on  national  priorities.  So 
far  the  SST  has  survived  its  challenges:  it's 
the  a!ternat»  uses  for  Federal  money  that 
hive  suffered. 

Government  financing  of  the  SST  (if  the 
Nixon  proposal  passes,  it  will  mark  another 
step  toward  an  eventual  total  of  $1.3  billion; 
critics  contend  it  will  rise  even  higher)  is  ad- 
vocated in  the  name  of  technology,  while 
medical  and  other  scientific  research  is 
crimped  in  the  name  of  economy.  In  the 
Transportation  Department  itself,  the  SST 
goes  full  speed  ahead,  while  auto  safety  work 
remains  underfunded.  And  the  rise  in  mass 
transit  spending  under  the  Administration's 
new  transit-aid  program  is  kept  pttinfully 
slew,  on  inflation-fighting  grounds. 

EX.\M1NING    THE    .\RG'JMENTS 

Mr  Magruder  s  performance  is  disarming, 
iUid  t»is  left  even  some  SST  toes  impressed  if 
unconvinced.  But  these  arguments,  impres- 
sive in  the  aggregaie.  are  much  less  impres- 
sive when  e.\amined  individually. 

Take.  Cor  e.xample,  the  question  of  whetlu-r 
the  airUnes  really  want  the  SST.  Despite  Mr. 
Magruders  bundle  of  letters,  there  has  been 
considerable  evidence  for  some  time  that  the 
airimes  wouldn  t  be  all  that  eager  to  buy 
production  models — though  they  don  t  ob- 
ject to  the  Government  s  paying  out  more 
for  development.  Airline  oificiala  e.xpress 
doubts  privately,  some  industry  sources  re- 
pKjrt,  and  in  talks  with  Federal  ofhcials  the 
airliue  men  are  said  to  have  implied  a6  much. 

In  past  years,  responding  to  pleas  from  the 
Fedeml  Aviation  Administration  that  they 
show  Congress  that  the  SST  would  a«sll.  the 
airlines  took  ^2  million  in  options  on  the 
plane  and  paid  $69  million  for  deveiopment — 
so-called  "earnest  money."  Sen.  Cl.fford  P. 
Case,  the  New  Jersey  Republican,  likens  this 
proitt-s  to  .1  ai.iii's  being  asked  repeatedly  to 


assure  his  wife  that  he  loves  her.  In  recent 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings.  Sen.  Case 
questioned  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  the  airline  trade 
srorip.  on  whether  the  carriers  would  Uke  to 
b*  asked  again,  "if  you  love  her" — that  is.  to 
put  up  more  cash. 

Mr.  Tipton  replied.  "The  answer  has  to  be 
different ";  putting  up  more  "earnest  money" 
would  be  a  financial  hardship.  "I  would  hope 
the  Government  wouldn't  do  that  (ask  for 
more  I ."  he  said. 

Mr.  Magruder's  per.-5uasiveness  within  the 
Administration  has  been  equally  impressive. 
Earlier,  several  agencies  were  largely  nega- 
■.;ive  about  the  aircraft.  New.  says  Mr.  Magru- 
der, "None  of  these  people  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  my  position  on,  the  program."  In 
fact,  he  was  able  to  deliver  a  bundle  of  pro- 
SST  documents  from  13  departments  and 
other  agencies  to  the  Senate  subcommittee. 
The  Treasury  Department,  for  example,  re- 
versed its  earlier  position  tliat  the  SST  would 
hurt  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position 
by  inducing  more  people  to  travel  and  spend 
dollars  abroad.  With  a  viable  Brltish-Prench 
supersonic  Concorde  coming  into  being,  the 
Treasury  now  argues,  the  key  question  be- 
comes competition  in  selluig  SST  aircraft  in 
the  world  market.  (Mr.  Magruder  himself 
argues  that  the  SST  would  add  more  than 
$50  billion  to  U..-5.  payments  income  in  the 
1978-1990  period,  a  big  increase  over  a  re- 
cent Transportation  Department  estimate  of 
a  SIO  oillion  plus.  I 

The  Labor  Department,  which  had  been 
saving  that  the  SST  offered  little  hope  of  Im- 
prirtaut  job  benefits,  now  savs  there  wHl  be 
a  lot  of  job  pluses.  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  whose  members  had 
w:imed  of  possible  dire  SST  danger,  now 
dwell  more  on  the  fact  that  the  two  pro;o- 
types  won't  do  any  harm. 

A  high  Cabinet  offlclal  suggests,  liowever. 
that  the  real  reason  Tor  the  dramatic  turn- 
arounds in  agency  opinion  intra-Admlnistra- 
tion  pressure.  •'The  Administration  favors 
the  SST."  he  says,  "therefore,  all  parts  of  the 
Administration  favor  the  SST."  Tlie  official 
isn't  impressed  by  estimates  frc«n  Mr  Ma- 
gruder and  others  of  the  SST's  potential  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  U.S.  "None  of  those 
st'.idles  are  any  damn  good."  he  says  flatly. 
Meanwhile,  the  Admlnlstratton's  treatment 
of  reports  unfavorable  to  the  SST  is  illustra- 
tive. One  such  report  c  me  from  an  interde- 
partmental team  that  surveyed  the  program 
at  President  Nixon's  request  early  last  year. 
Their  unfavorable  report  stayed  secret— until 
it  was  unearthed  by  Rep.  Henry  Reuss.  a  Wis- 
consin Democrat  and  SST  foe.  Only  then  did 
SST  bac'xers  begin  talking  about  the  report- 
roundly  criticizing  it  and  the  ofBcials  who 
wrote  it. 

Another  report  iinderstood  to  be  critical, 
drawn  up  by  a  group  of  scientific  consultants 
to  the  White  House,  has  never  seen  the  light 
of  day.  The  Administration  refuses  to  make  it 
public.  However,  the  group's  chairman.  Rich- 
ard L.  Garwin,  an  IBM  physicist,  who  has 
worked  on  a  number  of  Government  aircraft 
and  defense  projects,  has  openly  attacked  the 
SST  as  too  noisy  and  econmically  wastefu.. 

THE   ENVntONMETTT.M    ISSUE 

Despite  strong  Administration  attempts  to 
play  down  the  issue,  the  question  of  the 
SST's  impact  on  the  environment  1^*3  be- 
come perhaps  the  strongest  argument  oi  SST 
opponents. 

Among  the  possi'ole  dangers,  opponents 
■^ay,  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  water 
vipor  content  of  the  stratosphere.  This,  m 
^urn  could  lead  to  climatic  changes  and 
higher  sror.ad  temperatures.  Another  en- 
vironmental side  effect  could  be  a  sharp 
rise  in  hydrocarbons  and  other  pollutants 
in  the  stratosphere.  Still  another  danger  a 
reduction  of  ozone  there,  could  have  eithe. 
of  two  effects:  A  dangerous  increase  m  ultra- 
violet radiation  to  the  earth,  or  temperature 
reuuctions  en     he  earth's  surface. 
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SST  supporters  have  conflicting  responses 
to  these  objections.  They  contend  that 
gtudles  have  already  answered  the  environ- 
mental questions,  In  favor  of  the  SST.  But 
at  other  times,  supporters  agree  more  re- 
search Is  necessary,  which  they  say  is  another 
good  reason  to  build  those  prototypes.  Theyll 
help  provide  some  answers. 

Critics  doubt  seriously  that  the  proto- 
types will  do  much  to  answer  the  environ- 
mental questions.  They  also  wonder  if  those 
answers  will  come  before  the  nation  com- 
mits itself  to  commercial  production.  Sup- 
porters aren't  terribly  encouraging  in  this 
regard.  The  answers,  says  Sen.  Warren  Mag- 
nuson,  the  Washington  Democrat  who  is 
one  of  the  SST's  most  fervent  backers,  will 
take  a  "long,  long  time." 

Supporters  are  similarly  unreassurlng 
about  another  argument  of  SST  opponents — 
that  the  plane  will  generate  ear-shattering 
noise,  Richard  L.  Garwin,  an  IBM  physicist, 
says  that  when  the  big  plane  takes  off,  It  wUl 
sound  like  50  existing  jets.  Promoters  say 
this  is  technically  true  in  terms  of  raw 
decibel  measurement,  but  because  of  the 
way  the  human  ear  actually  perceives  noise, 
the  sound  will  be  "only"  as  bad  as  three  or 
four  jets.  Anyway,  proponents  say.  by  1978 
(when  commercial  planes  conceivably  could 
be  flying)  new  airports  -will  have  been  built 
out  In  the  country — away  from  population 
centers.  A  good  example  of  this,  says  Mr. 
Magruder,  is  the  projected  new  airport  at 
Palmdale,  Calif.,  which  Is  to  begin  serving 
the  Los  Angeles  area  in  1977. 

This  argument,  however,  contradicts  an- 
other argument  of  the  supporters:  That  the 
SST  won't  require  expensive  modlflcatlon 
of  existing  airport  systems.  And  even  If  the 
nation  did  decide  to  build  new  airports  out 
In  the  country,  many  doubt  It  could  be  done. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Airport  Operators 
Coimcll  International,  Inc.,  an  association  ol 
airport  managers,  cites  growing  public  resist- 
ance to  airport  noise  and  pollution.  The  SST 
will  require  a  "phenomenal  amount  of  land," 
he  says,  land  that  is  almost  impossible  to 
come  by.  Declares  J.  Donald  Reilly,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  council,  if  new  air- 
ports are  the  answer  "the  SST  project  might 
Just  as  well  be  stopped."  And  unlike  Mr. 
Magruder,  Mr,  Reilly  doesn't  see  the  Palm- 
dale,  Calif,,  airport  as  an  answer  to  the  SST 
problem — in  fact,  he  names  it  as  one  pl8tce 
where  the  SST  probably  will  be  banned  as  too 
noisy. 

THE   NOISE   PROBLEM 

SST  proponents  also  say  they  hope  to  dras- 
tically reduce  the  noise  caused  by  the  SST,  by 
1978,  to  which  opponents  reply  that  this  will 
be  technically  almost  Impossible,  They  liote 
that  In  the  past,  when  commercial  planes 
couldn't  achieve  noise-reduction  targets,  they 
were  allowed  exemptions  from  noise  rules. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  Government  has 
promised  to  ban  SST  flights  over  land  be- 
cause of  the  sonic  boom  the  flights  will  pro- 
duce, SST  promoters  occasionally  indicate 
they  don't  regard  the  ban  as  permanent,  Mr. 
Magruder,  for  example,  says  confining  flights 
to  over  water  merely  represents  thinking  "for 
the  moment." 

Anyway,  supporters  say,  when  people  think 
of  sonic  booms  they  unfortunately  tend  to 
think  of  the  kind  caused  by  military  planes 
stimt  flying  at  500  feet.  The  SST  would  cruise 
at  65.000  feet.  But  critics  note  that  In  1964 
the  PAA  performed  extensive  tests  on  public 
reaction  to  sonic  booms.  The  agency  re- 
peatedly sent  military  jets  over  Oklahoma 
City  at  levels  ranging  from  21,000  to  50,000 
feet.  The  flights  caused  a  torrent  of  public 
complainU  and  a  number  of  law  svUts  and 
produced  an  average  "overpressure"  at  ground 
level  of  about  1.3  pounds  per  square  foot. 
According  to  Boeing  Co.,  prime  contractor 
fw  the  SST,  the  SST's  overpressure  would 
be  2  3  pounds  per  square  foot. 
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So  go  the  various  arguments  for  the  fast- 
est commercial  aircraft  this  country  has  yet 
contemplated.  Considering  them,  one  can- 
not help  wondering :  If  It's  necessary  to  puah 
the  arguments  for  building  the  plane  this 
hard.  Isn't  something  the  matter  with  the 
whole  idea? 

Peculiar  PRiORrriES 
Washington. — Sometimes  it's  a  little  hard 
to    understand    the   thinking  of   the  Nixon 
Administration. 

It  wants  desperately  to  hold  down  Govern- 
ment spending  and.  in  traditional  Republi- 
can fashion,  to  minimize  Government  in- 
volvement in  private  Industry.  It  constantly 
proclaims  its  commitment  to  rearranging 
national  priorities,  to  cutting  back  military 
and  similar  "wasteful"  spending  and  to  put- 
ting more  Federal  funds  Into  domestic  social 
programs.  It  Insists  It  wants  to  establish 
better  rapport  with  the  thoughtful  students 
and  professors  and  other  social  issue 
activists. 

Yet  It  continues  to  push — to  push  ever 
more  strongly,  in  fact — Government-subsi- 
dized development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane.  Tills  commits  mammoth  out- 
lays of  taxpayer  dollars,  pushes  Uncle  Sam 
deeply  Into  private  business,  devotes  to  the 
benefit  of  a  rather  small  group  money  ur- 
gently needed  for  broader  social  programs  or 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  and  horribly 
frustrates  the  students  and  other  environ- 
mentalists. 

Its  probably  too  late  to  dissuade  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  a  new  Impressive  batch 
of  antl-SST  testimonials  Is  at  hand,  this  time 
from  16  leading  economists,  ranging  from 
the  conservative  Milton  Friedman  to  the 
very  liberal  John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  They 
aren't  yakklng,  either,  about  sonic  boom 
and  noise  levels  and  air  pollution;  Instead, 
as  they  were  asked  to  do  by  Sen.  Fulbrlght 
(D.,  Ark.),  who  solicited  their  views,  they 
are  zeroing  in  on  the  economics  of  the 
project. 

They  are  saying,  and  In  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  the  Administration's  favorite  ar- 
guments for  the  SST — the  need  to  help  In- 
dustry undertake  a  technological  task  too 
big  for  private  financing,  and  the  risk  of 
substantial  unemployment  and  damage  to 
the  US.  balance-of-payments  position  if  the 
SST  is  Junked — are  pure  hogwash. 

Of  the  16  economists,  only  Yale  Professor 
Henry  Wallich  comes  down  for  the  SST.  The 
French  supersonic  Concorde  is  going  to  be 
built  anyhow,  he  argues,  and  so  the  U.S. 
must  hang  in  there  for  competitive  reasons. 
Even  he  concedes,  however,  that  the  actual 
construction  should  be  delayed  tintil  the 
Industry  knows  more  about  the  technology, 
and  that  only  development  work  should  go 
forward  now. 

One  after  another,  though,  the  other  15 
economists  argue  that  If  the  SST  is  such  a 
great  idea,  the  aerospace  Industry  can  do  the 
Job  with  private  financing — and  that  the  very 
need  for  Government  funds  underlines  the 
riskiness  of  the  venture.  "If  the  SST  Is  worth 
buUdlng,  the  market  will  make  it  In  Boeing's 
interest  to  build  without  a  subsidy,"  Professor 
Friedman  asserts.  "If  a  subsidy  Is  needed, 
the  SST  should  not  be  built." 

"The  logic  of  the  free  enterprise  system," 
says  Princeton  Professor  W.  J.  Baumol,  "Is 
that  a  new  product  is  worth  producing  If  Its 
potential  demand  is  suflBclent  to  cover  Its 
costs  and  provide  an  attractive  return  to  the 
capital  Invested  in  It.  When  private  Investors 
are  convinced  that  there  will  be  sufficient  de- 
mand for  the  Item,  capital  will  pour  In  to 
take  advantage  of  the  profit  opportunities 
and  Government  funding  then  Is  simply  un- 
necessary. The  SST  has  clearly  failed  this 
market  test." 

Declares  Harvard  transportation  expert 
Merton  J.  Peck:  "The  SST  advocates  have 
chosen    the   wrong    forum;    they   should   be 


pressing  their  case  with  Investors  rather  than 
with  Congressmen."  Boeing  keeps  promising 
ultimate  high  returns  on  the  Government's 
Investment,  he  notes,  but  "the  high  returns 
are  subject  to  very  high  risk — so  much  so 
that  the  investment  community  is  not  In- 
terested. We  ought  to  insist  that  Congre.ss- 
men  be  just  as  tough-minded  with  our  tax 
dollars  as  investors  are  with  their  own." 

The  economists  concede  there  are  nunaer- 
ous  exceptions  to  this  market  test  doctrine, 
with  Federal  dollars  going  into  uneconomical 
projects,  but  say  these  usually  are  to  fill 
broad  social  needs — housing  or  food  for  the 
poor,  health  service  for  rural  areas,  low- 
cost  loans  for  students.  In  contrast,  they 
argue,  the  SST  ■  ould  primarily  benefit  btisl- 
nessmen,  tourists  and  other  trans-oceanic 
travelers  well  able  to  pay  their  own  way. 

Abandoning  the  SST  now  would  lead  to 
heavy  unemployment.  Administration  men 
contend.  Replies  Harvard  Professor  Kenneth 
Arrow,  an  expert  on  technology:  "It  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  if  the  SST  program  is 
dropped,  nothing  else  will  happen.  But  surely 
the  productive  and  Inventive  skills  to  be  In- 
vested In  the  SST  program  are  available  for 
other  purposes,  and  wherever  they  are  used 
they  will  help  to  create  Jobs."  Without  going 
outside  the  aerospace  field,  he  suggests,  de- 
velopment of  cheaper,  easily  maintained 
transport  planes  and  vertical  take-off  and 
landing  planes  would  be  a  move  useful  out- 
let for  research  and  development. 

"Any  way  that  the  U.S.  Government  or 
anyone  else  spends  a  billion  dollars  on  goods 
will  make  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  Jobs," 
states  MIT  Professor  Paul  Samuelaon. 

The  balance-of-payments  argument,  as- 
serts Professor  Friedman,  "is  a  complete  red 
herring,  as  is  obvious  if  you  reverse  the  ques- 
tion and  ask  whether.  If  somehow  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  were  to  move  toward  a 
large  surplus,  Boeing  would  then  urge  that 
the  SST  project  be  dropped."  Asserts  Prince- 
ton's Professor  Baumol:  "Actually,  the  SST 
Is  not  apt  to  make  much  difference  to  our 
balance  of  payments  one  way  or  another. 
However,  If  It  does  have  any  effect,  it  is  likely 
to  aggravate  the  problem  marginally.  By 
adding  to  the  Federal  budget,  It  will  make 
for  higher  prices  In  the  United  States  and  so 
win  make  It  harder  to  sell  our  prod'JCts 
abroad." 

MIT  Professor  C.  P.  Klndleberger.  one  of 
the  nation's  top  foreign-exchange  experts, 
sums  up:  "I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of 
the  S.ST  would  be  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  I  do  not  care.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  positive  effects  In  expanding  airplane 
sales,  and  negative  effects  In  encouraging 
tourist  expenditures  abroad  by  Americans, 
but  the  SST  ...  is  either  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing  in  itself,  and  the  balance  of  payments 
should  adjust  to  a  decision  made  on  these 
grounds,  not  the  other  way  around.  Let  me 
suggest  the  analogy  of  Prohibition  or  Re- 
peal. These  actions  had  balance-of-payments 
impacts,  but  to  cite  them  for  or  against  Pro- 
hibition or  Repeal  is  a  meretricious  debater's 
device  of  appealing  to  unknown  fears  or 
worries." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  8.   1970 1 
Concorde:  Some  Call  It  "THtiLT  Rapaciops  ' 

London. — Concorde.  the  Anglo-French 
entry  In  the  supersonic  airliner  stakes,  passed 
a  technical  milestone  last  week.  Model  001. 
the  French-assembled  prototype,  reached  a 
8i>eed  of  mach  2,  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  At 
a  height  of  52,000  feet  it  flew  at  1,300  miles 
an  hour.  Its  Intended  design  speed.  At  that 
speed  It  could  fly  from  London  to  New  York 
In  about  3  hours. 

For  all  those  committed  to  the  Concorde 
project — engineers,  aircraft  executives,  offi- 
cials, air  buffs — ^It  was  great  news.  Sir  George 
Edwards,  managing  director  of  the  Britlsb 
Aircraft  Corporation,  said  happily: 
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"We  have  now  demonstrated  that  the  air- 
craft can  fly  at  its  cruising  spe«d,  and  It 
strengthens  the  confidence  which  we  b«ve  in 
the  airplane's  ability  to  carry  out  the  tasks  it 
was  designed  to  do." 

ECONOMIC      GLOOM 

But  against  Concorde's  technical  achieve- 
ment must  be  balanced  growing  economic 
gloom  about  the  project.  A  series  of  hard- 
headed  appraisals  from  within  the  airline  in- 
dustry over  the  last  few  weeks  must  make 
anyone  doubt  whether  the  plane  will  ever 
operate  commercially. 

The  president  of  Trans  World  Airlines,  P.  C. 
Wiser,  said  last  weekend  that  capital  and  op- 
erating costs  of  Concorde  would  be  "too 
high"  for  profitable  operation.  With  Its  small 
capacity  of  120  passengers,  he  said,  the  plane 
would  have  to  carry  a  fare  30  or  40  per  cent 
above  present  flrst-class  trans-Atlantic  levels 
to  pay  the  airlines. 

Ross  Stalnton.  deputy  managing  director 
of  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation, 
warned  that  Concorde  would  put  "a  heavy 
demand  on  limited  Investment  funds "  trf  the 
airlines,  "with  as  yet  no  certainty  of  in- 
creased return." 

Then  last  week.  Najeeto  Halaby.  president 
of  Psm  American  World  Airways,  suggested  a 
trial  period  for  Concorde.  His  idea  was  that 
several  airlines  try  carrying  passengers  in  six 
production-model  Concordes  that  are  already 
on  the  way.  They  will  follow  the  two  proto- 
types now  flying  and  two  more  pre-produc- 
tion models.  Mr.  Halaby  said  the  British  and 
French  Governments  "should  not  commit 
themselves  to  build  any  more  until  the  Gov- 
ernments and  the  airlines  have  enough  con- 
fidence that  Concorde  Is  right." 

PROspEcrrvE  butees 

T.W.A.,  B.O.A.C.  and  Pan  Am  are  the  major 
prospective  customers  for  Concorde,  having 
placed  options  of  eight  each  on  the  first  24 
production  models.  But  those  are  only  op- 
tions. No  airline  has  yet  placed  a  firm  order. 

The  financial  concern  of  the  airlines  Is  no 
surprise.  One  Concorde  is  scheduled  to  sell 
for  about  $25-milllon.  and  that  includes  little 
of  the  vast  development  cost.  Development 
of  the  plane  alone,  without  any  commercial 
production.  Is  now  estimated  at  $2-billion. 
And  that  estimate  has  seemed  to  rise  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  every  year  or  two. 

The  development  money  comes  from  the 
two  Governments,  meaning  the  public.  Even 
Concorde  boosters  concede  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  recouping  more  than  about  a  third 
of  this  cost,  even  If  the  plane  Is  a  commercial 
success.  Not  surprisingly,  public  doubts  about 
the  project  are  mounting. 

The  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer  is  now 
running  at  $158-mil]ion  a  year.  By  a  nice 
irony,  that  happens  to  be  the  exact  amount 
that  the  new  Conservative  Government  says 
it  will  save  by  the  much-advertised  cuts  and 
charges  it  has  Just  decided  to  Impose  on 
health  and  welfare  services. 

At  that  cost,  the  Guardian  said  In  a  recent 
editorial,  "Concorde  is  the  truly  rapacious 
pensioner.  It  ought  to  be  stopped  before  Its 
rapacity  gets  even  worse." 

But  as  in  all  such  great  enterprises,  there 
is  a  momentum  difficult  to  halt  by  mere 
flnancial  argument.  That  Indefinable,  na- 
tional "prestige."  Is  all  wrapped  up  in  Con- 
corde. 

The  hope  SMlvanced  by  the  builders  and 
official  backers  of  the  plane  Is  that,  after  all 
the  development  costs  are  swallowed,  as  many 
is  200  Concordes  can  be  built  and  sold  at  a 
rat  profit — and  gain  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— over  actual  production  costs.  That 
will  naturally  depend  again  on  the  cost 
analysis  made  by  the  airlines,  who  have 
nockholders  and  cannot  be  so  profligate  as 
governments. 

Then  there  is  the  hope  that,  whatever  the 
pocketbook  pain  of  Concorde  to  the  two  Gov- 
frnments,  Britain  and  Prance  will  benefit 
rrom  technological  "spin-off."  Britain's  new 


minister  of  trade  and  industry,  John  Davles, 
has  virtually  written  off  In  public  the  possi- 
bility of  any  measurable  economic  benefit, 
saying  that  Justification  for  going  on  must 
lie  with  the  chance  of  spin-off  '.>enefitB  In  new 
techniques  and  materials  and  processes  for 
industry.  That  notion  is  necessarily  a  some- 
what Intangible  one. 

The  promoters  say  it  must  be  built  to  show 
that  Europeans  can  for  once  beat  American 
technology.  At  the  same  time,  the  Industrial 
and  political  backers  of  an  American  super- 
.sonic  transport  say  their  SST  mast  be  built 
to  compete  with  Concorde. 

The  Russians  are  developing  their  own 
SST.  so  close  to  the  BritlEh-Prench  design  in 
appearance  that  it  Is  known  here  as  the  Kon- 
korkl.  The  boosters  of  Concorde  and  the 
American  SST  like  to  argue  that  the  Soviet 
plane  will  have  a  competitive  edge  unless  we 
build  ours,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  that  view:  No  major  Western  air- 
line has  ever  used  Russian  planes,  and  the 
chance  of  that  happening  is  close  to  zero. 

Another  difficulty  about  cancellation  of 
Concorde  is  that  a  contract  commits  Britain 
and  Prance  to  the  project.  Britain,  In  fact, 
would  have  dropped  out  in  1964  if  the  Labor 
Government  had  not  been  warned  that 
Prance  might  collect  damages  in  an  inter- 
national lawsuit. 

Doubts  have  more  recently  been  raised 
about  the  supposed  legal  obligation,  but 
there  is  still  the  question  of  good  relations. 
Some  British  officials  fear  that  cancellation 
of  Concorde  might  put  a  blight  on  Britain's 
chances  of  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 

But  budgetary  pressure  may  outweigh  the 
other  factors  In  the  end.  And  in  Britain,  at 
least,  there  are  many  scientists  and  others 
concerned  about  the  environmental  risks  of 
supersonic  commercial  aircraft — appalling 
noise,  possible  damage  to  the  earth's  cloud 
cover. 

No  wise  man  would  put  much  down  on  the 
proposition  that  the  Concorde  will  ever  fly 
the  Atlantic  in  regular  service. 

Supersonic  Concorde  Plane  Deep  in  Red 
(By  Milt  Freudenhelm) 

Paris. — The  $3.5  billion  supersonic  Con- 
corde airliner  has  turned  out  to  be  a  money 
trap  with  no  escape  chute  for  Britain  and 
Prance. 

Suggestions  that  one  or  both  countries 
might  scuttle  the  program,  which  costs  over 
$2  million  a  week  and  employs  50.000  people, 
are  getting  a  lot  of  play  these  days  in  Parts 
and  London. 

But  nobody  in  either  government  has  the 
nerve  to  admit  that  the  $1.8  billion  spent  to 
date  was  probably  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
francs  and  shillings,  an  official  close  to  the 
project  said  privately. 

Both  Prench  and  British  versions  of  the 
Concorde  are  flying  this  month  In  prepara- 
tions for  crucial  tests  on  sustaining  speeds 
twice  the  speed  of  sound  for  long  periods. 

PYench  engineers  report  the  Concorde  is 
eating  about  3  per  cent  more  fuel  than  ex- 
pected, a  vital  statistic  that  could  reduce  the 
passenger  payload  and  drive  away  airline 
customers. 

Seven  U.S.  airlines  have  taken  more  than 
half  the  74  options  to  buy  Concordes.  But  the 
makers  admit  they  must  sell  250  planes  to 
break  even. 

With  a  probable  passenger  capacity  of  few- 
er than  115 — the  builders  say  128 — a  Con- 
corde ticket  may  cost  triple  the  price  of  an 
economy  seat  on  its  chief  rival,  the  Boeing 
747  Jiunbo  Jets. 

Por  the  extra  money,  Concorde  passengers 
will  cross  the  Atlantic  between  Paris  and 
New  York  in  2</2  hours  Instead  of  6  hours 
on  the  Jumbos. 

Airlines  fear  that  they  will  have  to  give 
up  flrBt-class  passengers  on  the  747s  to  find 
customers  for  the  Concordes.  The  jtunbos, 
many  of  which  belong  to  banks  and  are  leased 
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to  airlines,  are  years  away  from  being  pm 

British  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath 
would  like  to  cancel  the  Concorde  as  an 
economy  measure,  according  to  some  London 
reports.  His  predecessor,  Harold  WUson. 
wanted  to  cancel  in  1964,  but  couldn't  be^ 
cause  of  legal  commitments  to  the  Prench 
The  commitments  have  expired. 

But  British  cancellation  is  hardly  possible 
unless  the  Prench  agree,  and  high  govern- 
ment sources  in  Paris  say  Prance  intends  to 
build  the  Concorde. 

This  is  substantiated  by  recent  visitors  to 
Toulouse,  where  Prance  has  work  in  progress 
on  no  fewer  than  six  Concordes. 

An  independent  British  decision  to  ditch 
the  Concorde  undoubtedly  would  kill  off 
Britain's  chances  of  getting  into  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  In  revenge  Prance 
could  sabotage  British  entry  for  the  third 
time. 

Lacking  the  economy  and  roomy  comfort 
of  slower  Jets,  the  Concorde's  one  asset  Is 
speed.  The  noise  of  sonic  booms  may  restrict 
its  usefulness  over  land.  Beyond  that  it  is  a 
symbol  of  Europe's  rivalry  with  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  for  scientific  pres- 
tige. 

The  Russians  were  the  first  to  have  a 
supersonic  transport  in  the  air,  but  so  far 
no  non-Communist  country  has  bid  to  buy 
the  Tupolev  144.  American  plans  to  build  an 
SST  faster  and  bigger  than  the  Concorde  are 
embroiled  in  congressional  controversy,  al- 
though 122  have  been  optioned. 

How  Britain  and  Prance  will  win  prestige 
by 'flying  a  plane  that  runs  on  red  ink  is 
unanswered.  With  money  tight,  the  airlines 
may  decide  to  cut  back  their  options  and 
buy  only  one  or  two  Concordes  each,  except 
for  the  Prench  and  British  national  airlines, 
which  have  options  on  eight  apiece. 

Another  way  out  for  Paris  and  London 
would  be  to  slow  down  the  development 
timetable,  hoping  to  produce  a  more  eco- 
nomical plane.  But  development  delays  al- 
ready have  doubled  the  costs. 

The  two  countries  plan  to  spend  another 
$780  million  on  the  Concorde,  in  addition  to 
the  $1.8  billion  already  spent. 

As  one  official  in  Paris  admitted,  "That's 
pretty  expensive  prestige." 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  27, 

1970) 

European  SST's  Troubles  May  Bear  on  U.S. 

Version 

(By  William  Hines) 

Washington. — While  proponents  of  the 
supersonic  transport  program  have  been  em- 
phasizing the  factor  of  foreign  competition 
to  justify  going  ahead  with  the  SST,  the  free 
world's  only  other  superfast  airplane  has  been 
running  into  serious  trouble  at  home. 

The  result  may  be  that  the  Anglo-Prench 
Concorde  superjet  will  never  reach  the  pro- 
duction stage.  If  this  happens,  the  United 
States  may  find  Its  headlong  dash  into  the 
supersonic  age  to  be  a  race  with  only  one 
entry. 

This  would  not  necessarily  guarantee  suc- 
cess for  the  multtbllllon-doUar  venture  un- 
dertaken by  Boeing  Co.  and  General  Electric 
Co.  with  backing  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In- 
deed, it  might  guarantee  the  project's  fail- 
ure. 

If  the  European  SST  is  washed  out  partly 
because  of  unacceptably  high  noise  levels, 
the  likelihood  of  a  bigger  and  even  noisier 
American  SST  being  welcome  at  European 
airports  goes  glimmering.  Without  landing 
rights  at  London,  Paris.  Prankfurt,  Rome  and 
Copenhagen — Europe's  five  biggest  air  ter- 
minals— the  SST  simply  could  not  cut  the 
financial  mustard. 

seek    »290    million    IN    SENATE 

As  the  U.S.  SST  program  headed  toward  a 
crucial  vote  on  its  future,  expected  In  the 
Senate   this   week.   Its   backers  have  relied 
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with  increasing  frequency  on  two  arguments 
in  support  of  a  $290  million  prototype  devel- 
opment appropriation. 

one  of  these  argumenLs  is  'balance  of  pay- 
ments "  The  other  Is  "aeronautical  superior- 
ity "  The  first  says  that  If  the  United  States 
doesn't  build  its  SST,  American-flag  airlines 
will  have  to  buy  the  Concorde.  The  second 
asserts  that  If  Europe  produces  the  fastest 
airplane,  carriers  all  over  the  free  world  will 
buy  their  whole  line  of  commercial  aircraft- 
subsonic  as  well  as  supersonic— from  Eu- 
ropean sources  and  the  American  industry 
wiU  suffer. 

But  Willie  these  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced In  this  country,  a  rising  tide  of  trou- 
ble has  threatened  to  engulf  the  Concorde, 
two  prototype  models  of  which  are  already 
flying  in  Britain  and  Prance. 

Two  problems,  one  chronic  and  one  acute, 
Ijeset  the  1,400-m.p.h.  European  plane  at  a 
crucial  point  In  its  development  cycle: 

(1)  Rising  costs  are  forcing  the  two  gov- 
ernments backing  the  airplane  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  desirability  of  going  ahead 
with  what  at  best  may  be  only  a  marginally 
Justified  ventvire.  This  Is  the  chronic  prob- 
lem, which  several  years  ago  was  so  serious 
that  the  British  tried  without  success  to  drop 
out  of  the  Joint  venture  with  Gen.  Charles 
dfi  Gaulle's  France. 

(2)  A  quirk  of  the  weather  earlier  this 
month  forced  the  British  Concorde  prototype 
to  land  at  London's  busy  Heathrow  Airport 
with  noise  that  outraged  Londoners.  This  is 
the  acute  problem,  which  Britishers  now  see 
would  become  permanent  if  the  airplane 
goes  into  regular  operation. 

[Prom  Chicago  Today,  Sept.  10.  19701 
Hard  Sell  on  the  SST 

In  a  recent  press  release,  the  Air  Transport 
Association  quoted  Its  president.  Stuart  G. 
■Upton,  as  saying  that  it  is  in  the  national 
Interest  to  continue  developing  a  good  super- 
sonic transport  plane.  Tipton's  comments 
were  contained  in  a  letter  to  William  Ma- 
gruder,  a  former  test  pilot  now  in  charge  of 
selling  the  Senate  on  continued  government 
backing  of  the  SST. 

We  assume  that  Tipton  wrote  the  letter 
to  help  Magruder  refute  arguments  by  SST 
critics  that  the  airlines — which  Tipton's 
organization  represents — are  not  eager  to 
buy  the  SST,  even  If  it  reaches  the 
production  stage.  In  the  portion  of  his  letter 
quoted  by  the  ATA,  Tipton  doesn't  mention 
who  will  foot  the  bill.  In  fact,  both  the 
airlines  and  Magruder  want  the  public  to 
continue  paying — far  beyond  the  $700  million 
It  already  has  paid. 

This  Is  one  of  the  latest  steps  in  the  hard 
sell  being  conducted  by  the  administration 
for  sinking  still  more  money  into  develop- 
ment of  an  aircraft  that  will  produce 
Intolerable  noise,  possibly  damage  the 
environment  in  other  ways,  and  prove  an 
unjustifiably  bad  Investment  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Just  how  bad  an  Investment  the  SST  Is  can 
be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  private  fi- 
nancing is  not  available.  In  other  words, 
it  Isn't  an  attractive  property  to  those  who 
know  how  to  make  money.  This  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  prepared  a 
report  on  the  project.  The  final  cost  of  the 
development  may  reach  more  than  $3  billion, 
or  about  twice  the  flgure  currently  adver- 
tised by  the  administration.  "There  is  little 
prospect,"  concludes  the  report,  "that  the 
government  will  earn  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return  ...  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  the 
government  will  recover  none  of  this 
investment." 

If  the  environmental  and  design  problems 
ot  the  SST  can  be  surmounted  as  Its 
•npporters  claim,  fine.  If  that  happens, 
private  investors  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
back  It.    So    there    is    no    reason    for    the 


taxpayers  to  continue  paying  for  it,  now  or 
ever. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin as  well  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  generosity  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  As 
always,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
him. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  3-minute  limitation  on  statements 
made  therein,  and  that  thereafter  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
PLANE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
morning  hour  I  again  extend  my  warm- 
est commendations  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  who  has  just 
made  such  a  superlative  statement  on 
the  SST.  I  have  heard  many  other 
speeches  on  the  SST.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  who 
is  very  well  qualified  on  matters  of  fi- 
nance and  has  been  such  a  success  him- 
self in  the  business  world,  should  speak 
against  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  had  a 
similar  temptation  to  subsidize  commer- 
cial aircraft  construction  some  years  ago 
when  former  Senator  Monroney  present- 
ed a  proposal  which  passed  the  Senate 
but  failed  in  the  House  and  was  killed  at 
that  time.  That  measure  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  subsidy  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  subsonic  jet  planes. 

It  was  said  at  that  time  that  if  we 
did  not  go  ahead  with  the  subsidy,  other 
countries  would  subsidize  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  planes  and  would  be  far 
ahead  of  us  if  we  refused  to  go  ahead  and 
left  it  to  the  private  market.  But  as  I 
say  the  Congress  killed  the  subsidy. 

The  private  market  took  it  from  there, 
and  the  result?  America  is  now  supreme 
in  the  world  in  the  field  of  aviation,  as 
has  been  asserted  many  times  this  morn- 
ing. We  produce  80  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial aircraft,  especially  the  unsubsi- 
dized  subsonic  jet  aircraft,  in  the  world. 
We  do  that  because  we  have  not  had  the 
heavy  hand  of  bureaucracy  and  subsidi- 
zation which  destroys  discipline  in  the 
marketplace.  We  depend  entirely  upon 
free  enterprise,  and  it  works  very  well. 
We  should  continue  to  follow  that  policy 
and  vote  "no"  on  the  SST  subsidy  tomor- 
row. 


considers  a  nimiber  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  in  the  SST's 
behalf,  and  disposes  of  them  simply  and 
convincingly. 

Of  the  argument  that  the  sonic  boom 
from  the  SST  will  cause  only  2.5  pounds 
of  overpressure,  the  Times  notes  that 
the  sonic  booms  emitted  during  tlie  test 
flights  over  Oklahoma  City  a  few  yeais 
back  amounted  to  only  1.3  to  1.7  pounds 
of  pressure.  Those  flights  produced  an 
outcry  from  Oklahoma  City  residents, 
compelling  the  Air  Force  to  abandon  the 
flights.  And  the  damage  claims  resulting 
from  the  repeated  sonic  booms  are  still 
being  pressed  today. 

Incidentally,  we  had  the  same  experi- 
ence in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  the  Air 
Force  also  engaged  in  such  flights.  My 
office  was  swamped  with  complaints  and 
the  damage  was  very  considerable. 

SST  proponents  have  consistently  at- 
tempted to  downplay  the  SST's  environ- 
mental impact.  But  no  matter  how  haid 
they  try.  this  just  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  For  example,  they  tell  us  that  the 
SST  will  emit  fewer  pollutants  than  other 
forms  of  transportation,  including  sub- 
sonic jets.  This  simply  is  not  true.  The 
PAA  was  finally  compelled  to  admit  this 
during  House  appropriations  hearings 
earlier  this  year.  Tlie  following  chart, 
showing  emissions  by  an  SST.  a  707.  and 
a  747  during  a  New  York  to  Paris  flight 
was  supplied  for  the  Record  by  EXDT 
Under  Secretary  James  Beggs: 


Combustion  product 
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DOWNWIND  FROM  THE  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  the  Senate  the  excellent 
editorial  on  the  SST  that  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  Tlie  editorial 


<  Netligible. 

So  in  fact  the  SST  emits  more  pollu- 
tants, not  less,  than  the  planes  that  are 
in  use  today. 

The  Times  editorial  points  out  why  it 
is  totally  invalid  to  compare  SST  pollu- 
tion with  a  cloudburst,  or  with  other 
modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Down- 
wind from  the  SST"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Downwind  Prom  the  SST 

As  the  Senate  nears  its  critical  vote  on  the 
money  for  the  supersonic  transport,  its  ad- 
vocates are  making  desperate  efforts  to  as- 
sure approval. 

With  charming  lack  of  humility,  William 
M.  Magruder,  former  test  pilot  who  heads 
the  Administration's  lobbying  effort  lor  the 
SST,  has  published  a  paper  accusing  the 
nation's  leading  econMnlsts  of  a  "basic  lack 
of  comprehension"  of  the  airline  industry. 
Professor  Paul  Samuelson  may  have  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  In  economics  and  his  antl- 
SST  coUeagues  may  stand  at  the  peak  of 
their  profession  but  Mr.  Magruder,  no  econ- 
omist himself,  calmly  asserts  that  he  knows 
inc»'e  about  the  economics  of  aviation  than 
they  do.  Perhaps  a  man  who  has  Sown 
through  the  sound  barrier  thinks  nothing  of 
shooting  down  a  gaggle  of  economists,  but 
earthbound  laymen  can  only  marvel  at  his 
disdain  for  mere  expert  knowledge 
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James  J.  Haxford,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Institute  ol  Aeronautics,  writ- 
lag  on  the  Op-Ed  pctge  of  this  newspaper  on 
Tuesday,  offered  some  equally  breathtaking 
ikssertlon^. 

"Let's  just  assume  that  everyone  agrees 
that  the  plane  will  give  us  a  smooth  ride  at 
60,000  feet  where  there's  neither  Jumpy  air 
nor  traffic,"  he  wrote.  It  is  an  assumption 
no  one  should  make  because  air  traffic  con- 
trollers report  that  the  SR-71,  a  military 
reconnaisiance  plane,  has  already  encoun- 
tered severe  "clear  air  turbulence"  at  that 
altitude. 

Mr.  Harford  asserU  that  the  SST  will 
cause  only  2.5  pounds  of  "overpressure."  But 
the  Federal  Government  tactfully  stopped 
sonic  boom  tests  over  Oklahoma  City  be- 
cause overpressure  of  only  1.3  to  17  pounds 
provoked  sxich  painful  noise  levels.  It  Is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  SST  will  climb  faster 
th*n  the  existing  jumbo  jets,  but  the  harsh 
fact  remains  that  while  climbing  from  zero 
to  1.500  feei..  the  SST  will  make  ear -shat- 
tering noise  louder  than  anything  today's 
jets  produce.  No  solution  Is  in  sight.  If  any 
reputable  scientist  could  oPt  hope  of  such 
a  solution,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  heavily  publicizing  him.  In- 
stead, it  is  trying  to  hush-hush  the  prob- 
letn  because  it  cannot  quiet  the  engine. 

As  for  the  ecological  danger  to  the  strato- 
sphere. Mr.  Harford  and  other  SST  advocates 
blithely  compare  the  plane's  effects  to  those 
of  cloudbursts.  But  cloudbursts  do  not  put 
water  vajjor  into  the  stratosphere.  The  SST 
will.  Because  the  consequences  aure  incalcul- 
able, the  scientific  community  is  worried, 
ar  '  rightly  so. 

Regardless  of  the  water  vapor  argument, 
the  SST  like  all  other  jets  is  a  major  pol- 
luter. A  fleet  of  500  SSTs  will  produce  vast 
quantities  of  nitrogen  oxide. 

The  SST  cannot  plausibly  be  SMlvocated  on 
the  grounds  that  it  Is  more  "productive" 
than  the  jumbo  jet  or  ttiat  it  will  hold  down 
passenger  fares.  If  either  argument  were 
valid,  the  airlines  would  be  rushing  to  buy  it 
rather  than  running  away  from  it.  In  fact, 
the  SST  would  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
the  747  and  would  con:>ume  twice  as  much 
fuel  while  carrying  only  two-thirds  as  many 
passengers.  It  could  only  be  commercially 
viable  if  passengers  were  willing  to  pay  a 
stiff  surcharge  for  tlyiug  in  it. 

Senator  Magnuson  of  Washington  has 
readied  the  final  sales  gimmick.  He  has  a  bill 
to  forbid  the  SST  from  dying  over  land.  But 
laws  can  always  be  repealed  or  revised.  This 
uiie  surely  would  be  if  experience  showed 
that  the  SST  could  not  make  money  if  it  only 
flew  at  top  !peed  when  over  water. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  pollution,  noise, 
waste  and  ecological  danger  is  to  kill  the 
SST  before  it  ever  flies.  Senators  have  to  ttirn 
liside  from  political  expediency  and  vote  to 
save  the  envlroiuneiv. 


PRESIDENTIAL    HOUR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesident.  after  much 
coiisideration  and  considerable  observa- 
tion, both  visual  and  oral,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  would  be  justified  in  making  a 
change  in  its  rules,  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ui-ge  that  all  the  Mem- 
aers  of  the  Senate,  m  recognition  of  the 
laudable  ambitions  of  some  of  our  Mem- 
>ers,  set  aside  diumg  each  day  we  are 
m  session  a  special  period  not  to  exceed 
I  hour  That  period,  preferably  to  follow 
ImmeQiateiy  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
rtour.  would  be  known  aptly  as  the  "Pres- 
idential hour. ' 

As  I  visualize  it.  the  Presidential  hour 


would  be  reserved  for  four  groups  of  Sen- 
ators: First,  those  Senators  who  think 
they  are  President;  second,  those  Sena- 
tors who  tiiink  they  should  have  been 
President;  third,  those  Senators  who 
think  they  want  to  be  President;  and 
fourth,  those  Senators  who  are  ready  to 
settle  for  being  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  advan- 
tages to  my  proposal,  and  they  should  be 
weighed  carefully. 

First  of  all.  such  an  hour  should  effec- 
tively separate  the  campaign  rhetoric 
from  the  serious  debate. 

Second,  it  would  identify  for  the  Mem- 
bers, ihe  press,  and  the  public  which  of 
the  Senators  has  or  has  had  higher  am- 
bitions. 

Third,  it  would  lend  credibility — 
perhaps  incredibility — to  what  these 
Presidential  aspirants  have  to  say. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  such 
an  hour,  while  it  would  benefit  primarily 
Democrats  for  the  next  2  years,  would, 
after  President  Nixon's  reelection,  be  of 
equal  benefit  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  proposal  consider- 
ation. 


CHARTER   AIRCRAPT  ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  month  three  tragic  airline  crashes 
have  claimed  152  lives.  These  deaths  have 
left  each  of  us  saddened,  and  we  share 
m  the  sorrow  of  the  friends  and  loved 
ones. 

But  the  question  now  is.  "What  pre- 
cautions can  we  take  to  best  minimize 
injuries  and  loss  of  lives  from  such  acci- 
dents in  the  future?" 

The  most  obvious  answer  may  appear 
to  be  appropriate  additional  money  for 
aircraft  accident  prevention.  And,  this 
may  be  a  partial  answer.  Since  May  of 
1967,  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  has  had  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining the  cause  of  all  civil  aviation 
accidents.  Over  the  2'2  years,  the  Board 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  investigat- 
ing accidents,  and  in  doing  so  has  ac- 
cumulated substantial  information.  In- 
deed, by  this  year  the  Board  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  with  an  in- 
crease of  resources  of  manpower,  it  has 
felt  it  could  place  a  greater  emphasis  on 
correlating  its  existing  data  with  a  view 
to  pinpointing  corrections  in  patterns 
hazardous  to  air  safety.  However,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  fol- 
lowing House  action,  denied  the  request 
of  the  Board  for  additional  personnel 
and  $30,000  for  consultant  services  to 
implement  this  opportimity.  I  regret  the 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  make 
that  decision. 

But  additional  money  would  be  only 
a  partial  solution  in  accident  prevention, 
not  an  answer  in  itself.  Of  greater  im- 
portance are  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  airline  operations  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

The  many  questions  raised  following 
the  tragic  crash  on  October  2  of  a  ciiar- 
tered  plane  carrying  members  of  the 
Wichita  State  football  team  illustrates 
the  point. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  has 
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appointed  his  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs,  Adm.  Wil- 
lard  Smith,  to  conduct  a  broad  study  of 
chartered  aircraft  services.  At  the  NTSB 
hearing  on  the  aircraft  accident  involv- 
ing the  Wichita  State  football  team  I 
proposed  that  the  Congress  review  PAA 
and  CAB  practices  and  procedures  to  de- 
termine if  additional  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. At  this  time,  I  reiterate  that  propo- 
sal. The  Congress  should  determine  if 
we  must  have  new  legislation  to  insure 
that  safe  and  dependable  air  charter 
service  is  available  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

At  present,  it  is  often  difficult  for  col- 
leges and  universities  without  large 
travel  budgets  to  arrange  standard  char- 
ter flights.  Furthermore,  reliable  charter 
companies  may  not  be  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  the  school.  As  a  result, 
these  schools  are  left  in  the  position  of 
relying  on  nonscheduled  companies  that 
many  only  technically  comply  with  PAA 
regulations.  In  light  of  this,  Congress 
should  determine  if  existing  PAA  stand- 
ards are  sufficient  to  prevent  evasion  or 
violation  of  safety  regulations  and  if  the 
FAA  has  sufficient  resources  to  imple- 
meet  these  standards  as  to:  First, 
mechanical  condition  of  aircraft  being 
chartered;  second,  the  right  to  charter; 
third,  pilot  qualification  and  flight  crew 
capability;  and  fourth,  flight  planning. 

In  addition,  the  regulatory  philosophy 
applied  to  charter  airline  operations 
should  be  examined.  Requiring  only  mm- 
imum  compliance  with  safety  regulations 
places  a  ctiarter  passenger  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  comparison  to  those  using  regu- 
lar commercial  service.  A  fare-paying 
passenger  should  be  covered  under  an 
equivalent  level  of  safety,  whatever  his 
mode  of  transportation. 

The  accidents  at  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
and  Anchorage.  Alaska,  will  probably 
raise  additional  questions  which  only  an 
in-depth  investigation  will  reveal.  I  urge 
the  appropriate  Senate  committees  to 
act  on  these  questions  early  next  session. 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION    303  <b) 
OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  8298.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H-R.  8298)  to  amend 
section  303ibi  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  modernize  certam  restric- 
tions upon  the  application  and  scope  of 
the  exemption  provided  therein  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to-  and  the 
Chair    appointed    Mr.    Magnttsow,    Mr. 
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Hartke,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Prouty,  and 
Mr.  BAKER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.        ^^^^^^^^^_ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  making  of  grants  to  medicfd 
schools  and  hospitals  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  special  departments  and 
programs  in  the  field  of  family  practice, 
and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  training  of  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  family  medicine, 
and  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18126)  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  holding  district  court  for 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York  at 
Westbury,  N.Y. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  4982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Beck; 

H.R.  13805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Z.  Glassman; 

H.R.  15805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  'Warren 
Bearcloud,  Perry  Pretty  Paint,  Agatha  Horse 
Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace, 
Nancy  Paint  Littlellght,  and  Pera  Pretty 
Paint  Not  Afraid;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1411.  Joint  resolution  correcting 
certain  printing  and  clerical  errors  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  : 

S.  2224.  An  act  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
Investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H Jt,  4302.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
iJnlted  States  Code,  section  753  to  authorize 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees  charg- 
ed by  court  reporters  for  furnishing  certain 


transcripts  In  proceedings  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act: 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Jackie  D.  Burgess; 

H.R.  9677.  An  act  to  amend  section  1866 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing 
the  manner  In  which  summonses  for  jury 
duty  may  be  served; 

H.R.  14714.  An  act  to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act 
of  July  19,  1940  (54  SUt.  773),  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  17272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  4982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Beck; 

H.R.  13805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Z.  Glassman;  and 

H.R.  15805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  War- 
ren Bearcloud,  Perry  Pretty  Paint,  Agatha 
Horse  Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wal- 
lace, Nancy  Paint  Littlellght,  and  Pera  Pretty 
Paint  Not  Afraid;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 
Progress  Report  on  Roral  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  reflecting  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  small  communities  and  less 
populated  areas  In  regard  to  rural  develop- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Progress  Report  on  Assistance  to  Nonmet- 
ROPOLITAN  Planning  Districts 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, transmitting,  a  progress  report 
on  assistance  furnished  to  nonmetropolltan 
planning  districts  by  the  two  Departments 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  of  the  Work  of  the  National  Park 
Foundation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  National  Park 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation  ( with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Admissio.n   Into  the  United  States  or 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  p-ipers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  anc  Sixth  Preference  Classifica- 
tions FOR  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Temporary   Admission   Into  the   United 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Nattu-allzation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  Umted  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  Education  Professions 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner. Office  of  Eklucation,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Personnel  Development,  Depxartmenl 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  education  profession,  the  needs 
for  educational  personnel,  and  the  trends 
and  plans  concerning  the  future  complexion 
of  programs  and  allocation  of  funds  for 
training  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr,  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  releasing  a  claim  against 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California  and  Eastern  Municipal  Wa- 
ter District,  Caliiomla,  and  to  provide  for 
construction  of  a  water  distribution  system 
and  a  water  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian 
Reservation:  and  to  authorize  long-term 
leases  of  land  on  the  reservation  (Rept.  No. 
91-1387). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  19830.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1388), 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  22,  1960,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Park  (Rept.  No.  91-1389);  and 

H.R.  13934.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  690),  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1390). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  additional 
amendment: 

H.R.  15728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  91-1391). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Randolph),  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Col.  James  C.  Donovan,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris  Com- 
mission; and 
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WlUlam  D.  Riickelshaus,  ol  Indiana,  to  be 

^c!mlnlBt^ator  ol  the  EnvironmenUJ  Protec- 
tion Agency. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  4551.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
Df  a  National  Institute  of  Gerontology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eagletow  when  he 
l.atroduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  4552.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  R.  Harter.  senior;  and 

3. 455S.    A   Wn   for  the  relief  of  John   R. 
Cochrane:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  4554.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Reale.  Hlaabetta  Beale,  Roeanna  Real*,  Darlo 
Reale,  Valerlo  Reale;  and 

8.4566.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cargano.  Glovanna  Gargano,  Pranceaco  Gar- 
g*no,  Anita  Gargano;  to  the  Commitue  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S-  4566.  A  hill  to  require  that  international 
agreementa  other  than  treaties,  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after 
the  execution  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  B«laUons. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate beading.) 
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Institute  of  Gerontology  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  wOTk  done  by  such  an  institute 
would  have  a  very  substantial  effect  on 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  aged.  It  could 
lead  to  an  extension  of  the  healthy  mid- 
dle years  of  life.  The  contribution  each 
individual  might  make  to  society  would 
be  increased.  And  by  improving  our 
knowledge  of  the  aging  process,  we  can 
hope  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  In 
pre\'entive  medicine  for  the  diseases  of 
the  aged,  thus  reducing  the  annual  cost 
of  health  care  now  attributable  to  treat- 
ment of  the  aged. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BUHMCK) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4551)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Gerontology,  Introduced  by  Mr.  E.<gix- 
TON,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S  4551— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  A  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OP  GERONTOLOGY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  area  of  medical  research  so 
neglected  as  that  relating  to  aging.  To- 
day, about  10  percent  of  our  population — 
20,000.000  Americans— are  over  65  years 
of  age.  Within  the  next  30  years  an  ad- 
ditional 45  to  50  million  Americans  will 
have  passed  their  65th  birthday  and  this 
group  wHl  represent  an  even  greater  pro- 
portioD  of  the  population. 

Yet  the  slmre  of  the  NIH  budget  de- 
voted to  research  in  aging  is  incredibly 
small.  Last  year,  out  of  a  total  NIH  re- 
search budget  of  $975,267,000,  only  $7.4 
million  went  for  research  specifically  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  problems  of  our 
elderly  citizens. 

This  allocation  of  resources  is  not  only 
inequitable,  it  is  shortsighted.  Persons 
over  65  account  for  an  inordinately  large 
share  of  the  total  health  caxe  expenses 
in  the  United  States;  by  some  estimates, 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  our  total  ex- 
penditures for  health  care  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  treatment  of  the  aged.  This 
tremendous  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
care  of  the  aged  is  ironic  when,  accord- 
ing to  recognized  medical  authorities,  the 
chemistry  of  aging  and  degenerative  dis- 
eases has  reached  the  point  where  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough  could  be  made. 

Research  In  this  area  is  presently  con- 
ducted imder  the  au.spices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development — an  anomaly  in  name 
and  in  operation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing leeislation  to  create  a  National 


S.  4556— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
REQUIRING  THE  TRANSMITTAL 
OF  ALL  EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENTS 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  WITHIN  60 
DAYS  OP  THEIR  EXECUTION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  14  years  ago, 
then  Republican  minority  leader  Senator 
William  F.  Knowl&nd  introduced  a  bill 
requiring  all  U.S.  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  within  60  days  of 
their  execution. 

Unopposed  by  the  IZisenhower  admin- 
is  U'ation,  twice  reported  favorably  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  late  Senator  Walter 
F.  George,  passed  by  the  Senate  without 
objection  in  July  1956,  it  never  was  acted 
upon  by  the  House. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  bill  and 
broadening  its  appUcation  to  include  the 
House  of  RepresentatlT'es  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Had  this  legislation  enabling  legisla- 
tive oversight  of  Executive  agreements 
been  enacted,  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
acrimony  which  since  has  surroimded 
the  disclosure  of  co.amitments  made  im- 
der Executive  agreements  never  would 
have  developed. 

To  the  extent  that  knowledge  of  their 
terms  would  have  provided  an  independ- 
ent legislative  check  upon  the  obligations 
assiuned  by  the  executive  branch  in  our 
gradual  invtdvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  U.S.  role  in  this  war  might  have 
been  moderated  or  at  least  have  been 
better  understood  m  the  Congress.  Had 
this  legislation  been  passed  in  1956,  the 
phrase  "credibiUty  gap"  might  never 
have  entered  the  language. 

Recent  experience,  the  findings  of  the 
Symington  Subcommittee  on  National 
Commitments,  the  questions  that  reftise 
to  go  away  regarding  the  commitments 
of  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia, 
all  manifest  increasing  concern  over  the 
extent  and  terms  of  U.S.  obligations  to 
foreign  coimtries. 

In  practical  terms,  a  Senate  not  even 
advised  of  commitments  which  faU  short 
of  what  the  executive  branch  pleases  to 
denominate  a  treaty  cannot  adequately 


fulfill  its  adv'ise-and-consent  responsi- 
bihties  under  the  Constitution. 

In  an  age  of  instant  communications 
and  U.S.  military  deployment  abroad  in 
the  eye  of  potential  conflict,  all  non- 
treaty  commitments  which  can  commit 
or  involve  this  country  in  possible  hostil- 
ities must  be  examined  before  they  are 
triggered  by  events.  Palling  s:uch  prior 
e.^-amination,  tlie  U.S.  Senate — as  in- 
creasingly has  been  the  case  since  World 
War  II — is  reduced  to  post  mortem  re- 
views of  accomplished  facts. 

And  this  atrophy  of  tlie  Senate's  role 
has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  dis- 
closure of  international  agreements  on 
an  annual  basis  already  is  established  in 
law.  Section  H2a  of  title  I  of  the  United 
States  Code  presently  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  compile  and  publish  all 
international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States 
during  each  calendar  year. 

Par  from  having  been  the  cause  of 
controversy,  this  section  of  the  United 
States  Code  was  enacted  in  1950  as  an 
outgrowth  of  an  administrative  reorga- 
nization affecting  the  responsibility  for 
the  publication  of  these  documents.  This 
absence  of  substantive  debate  or  chal- 
lengre  also  characterized  the  two  preced- 
ing occasions — 1935  and  1938 — when  the 
dissemination  of  executive  agi-eements 
was  provided  for  by  the  Congress  as 
routine  administrative  legislation. 

Although  the  provision  of  section  112a 
on  its  face  is  all  inclusive,  the  position  of 
the  executive  branch  has  been  to  with- 
hold from  publication  those  agreements 
which  it  has  considered  sensitive  as  af- 
fecting security  considerations.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Senate  has  not  had  access 
to  such  agreements. 

In  recognition  of  tlie  sensitivity  ol 
some  of  these  agreements,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  introducing,  therefore, 
further  provides  that  if  an  executive 
agreement  is  one  whose  immediate  dis- 
closure would  prejudice  the  national  se- 
curity, then  it  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  imder  an 
injunction  of  secrecy  removable  only  by 
the  President. 

I  would  hope  that  this  long-needed 
amendment  will  be  received  in  the  con- 
structive spirit  which  marked  its  original 
reception,  for  the  problems  of  the  1960's 
in  many  ways  parallel  those  of  today. 

Then  the  Issue  of  Presidential  versus 
congressional  powers  found  its  expression 
in  the  senatorial  debate  surrounding  a 
number  of  proposals  made  by  the  then 
Senator  from  Ohio,  John  Bricker.  Fear- 
ful tliat  actions  by  the  President  without 
reference  to  the  Coi\gress  would  impinge 
upon  the  rights  of  citizens  and  SUtes, 
supporters  of  the  Bricker  proposals  would 
have  given  Congress  unprecedented  pow- 
ers to  restrict  the  Presidc^^t. 

In  that  time  of  tryinfe  circumstances 
and  harsh  demands,  the  Knowliuid 
amendment  was  offered  and  supported 
as  a  proposal  enabling  the  Senate  bet- 
ter to  exercise  its  ConsUtutional  respon- 
sibilities in  the  foreign  policy  field  and 
as  an  alternaUve  to  Senator  Bricker  s 
proposed  restrictions  upon  the  powers  oi 
the  Presidency.  ^     „„ 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  can 
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serve  a  similar  moderating  and  construc- 
tive fun(;tion  today  and  provide  an  ef- 
fective alternative  to  the  threat  of  neo- 
isolationism. 

What  is  necessary  is  an  appreciation  by 
the  Congress  and  Executive  alike  that 
this  country  is  not  governable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  full  exercise  of  respective 
constitutional  powers  on  the  part  of  each 

branch. 

In  the  1950's  that  appreciation  was 
reflected  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's original  decision  to  accept  the 
Knowland  amendment. 

When  the  Knowland  amendment  first 
was  being  considered  "ly  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1954,  the  State 
Department  actively  cooperated  with  the 
committee  in  drafting  a  bill  which  would 
be  mutually  acceptable.  In  letters  which 
I  shall  make  available  for  the  record,  it 
is  even  shown  that  the  section  of  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  transmittal 
of  classified  agreements  to  the  committee 
originated  as  a  Department  of  State 
suggestion. 

I  deeply  hope  that  we  can  recapture 
that  spirit  of  cooperation,  for  it  is  es- 
sential if  each  branch  is  to  fulfill  its 
Constitutional  responsibilities. 

In  1954,  former  Senator  Homer  Fer- 
guson of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee summed  up  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  and  its  relation  to  the  Know- 
land  amendment  with  a  rumple  and  clear 
eloquence: 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  responsibility  that 
the  United  States  Senate  and  this  committee 
miist  assume. 

If  under  the  present  law.  (executive  agree- 
ments are)  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  then,  being  a  government  of  law  and 
not  of  men,  we  ought  to  have  them  filed  here 
In  the  Senate.  If  they  are  secret,  they  ought 
to  be  In  this  committee,  so  that  this  com- 
mittee could  act,  If  they  desire  to  act.  to 
protect  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill.  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Report  No.  2340,  dated  Au- 
gust 7,  1954,  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Report  No.  2416,  dated  July  5,  1956, 
and  two  State  Department  letters  dated 
March  16,  1954,  and  March  7,  1955,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill,  reports,  and  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4556)  to  require  that 
international  agreements  other  than 
treaties,  hereafter  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  after  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  4556 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  1, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  112a  the  following  new  section: 
"I  112b.  United  States  International  agree- 
ments; transmission  to  Congress 

"The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  text  of  any  International 
agreement,  other  than  a  treaty,  to  which  the 


United  States  Is  a  party  as  soon  as  practic- 
able after  such  agreement  has  entered  Into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  but  In 
no  event  later  than  sixty  days  thereafter. 
However,  any  such  agreement  the  Immediate 
public  dlsclosiu-e  of  which  would.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  so  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
but  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  an  appropriate  In- 
junction of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon 
due  notice  from  the  President." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title 
1,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  between  items  112a  and  113 
the  following: 

•'112b.    United    States    International    agree- 
ments transmission  to  Congress." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Case, 
is  as  follows: 

[Report  No.  2310,  Aug.  5,  19541 
Rkquiring  International  Agreements  Other 

Than  Treaties  to  Be  TRANSMm-ED  to  the 

Senate  Within  60  Days  After  Execution 

Thereof 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  S.  3067,  requir- 
ing international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
within  30  days  from  the  execution  thereof, 
reports  the  bill  with  an  amendment,  and 
recommends  Its  approval. 

MAIN    PDRPOSE    OF    THE    BUX 

As  Introduced  by  Senator  Ferguson  (for 
himself  and  Senator  KnowUmd)  on  March  3, 
1954.  the  bill  would  have  amended  title  I 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  Inserting  a 
new  section  (sec.  112b) .  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
t3xt  of  any  Iniernatloual  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party,  ■st'lthln  30  days 
after  it  has  been  signed,  proclaimed,  or  fin- 
ally executed  with  the  requisite  formalities. 
The  bill  then  directed  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  refer  the  agreement  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate  or  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

At  the  present  time,  section  112a  of  title  I 
of  the  United  States  Code  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  to  compile  and  publish,  be- 
ginning with  January  1,  1950,  a  compilation 
entitled  United  States  Treaties  and  Inter- 
national Agreements,"  containing  all  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  that 
have  been  proclaimed  during  each  calendar 
year,  along  with  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  concluded  by  the  United 
States  during  each  calendar  year.  S.  3067 
would  broaden  this  publicity  provision,  by 
requiring  the  texts  of  agreements  other  than 
treaties  (often  loosely  designated  as  "ex- 
ecutive agreements")  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  within  the  much 
shorter  interval  of  30  days.  As  reported  by 
the  committee  this  period  has  been  increased 
to  60  days,  and  certain  other  modifications 
which  are  discussed  l>elow,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  bill. 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    MEASURE 

During  the  past  few  years  many  Members 
Of  the  Senate  have  manifested  concern  as  to 
the  scope  and  function  of  executive  agree- 
ments In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution treaties  are  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  approval  and  are  given  careful  ex- 
amination by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  gen- 
erally. Since  World  War  n  the  executive 
branch  has  worked  closely  with  the  com- 
mittee In  concluding  most  of  the  important 
treaties  which  have  been  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States. 

The  sltxiatlon  has  been  far  less  satisfactory 


with  respect  to  executive  agreements.  Many 
of  these  have  an  Important  bearing  upon  our 
foreign  policy.  Since  they  are  not  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, considerable  time  may  elapse  after 
their  conclusion  before  they  are  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  This  creates  un- 
fortunate gaps  In  the  flow  of  information 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Government. 

The  present  bill  ensures  that  the  Senate 
w  ill  be  kept  regularly  Informed  concerning 
the  subject  matter  of  agreements  finalized 
by  Executive  action  alone.  The  senate  there- 
by will  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  provided  for  under  Instruments 
o\.her  than  formal  treaties,  but  to  establish 
to  Its  own  satlsf8u:tlon  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  agreements  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
impact  upon  our  foreign  policy  upon  the 
other.  In  the  former  case,  it  will  then  be 
open  to  Congress  to  take  corrective  action. 
SD  far  as  our  domestic  law  is  concerned,  by 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation 
where  that  might  be  necessary.  In  othe.- 
words,  by  Insisting  upon  adequate  and 
reasonable  prompt  publicity  concerning  the 
tcope  of  Inernatlonal  agreements  other  thin 
treaties.  Congress  will  be  better  equipped 
than  It  now  Is  to  perform  Its  proper  func- 
tions in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Prior  to  a  number  of  meetings  which  were 
held  (May  5,  July  23,  and  26)  by  a  subcom- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  bill  (com- 
posed of  Senator  Smith  (New  Jersey),  chair- 
man, and  Senators  Wiley.  Hlckenloojier. 
Ferguson,  George.  Green,  Fulbrlght,  and 
Mansfield) ,  the  committee  had  been  Informed 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  TTiruston 
B.  Morton  that  S.  3067  was  objectionable  to 
the  Department  in  Its  original  form,  for  two 
main  reasons.  First,  the  30-day  period  for 
transmission  of  the  finalized  agreement  to 
the  Senate  was  too  short,  purely  as  an  ad- 
m'nlstratlve  matter,  in  view  of  the  time 
ordinarily  consumed  In  completing  ex- 
changes of  views  and  In  perfecting  the  final 
authentic  draft  where  long  distances  are 
involved.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  by 
the  subcommittee,  the  period  of  60  days 
being  substituted  for  the  time  originally 
set  in  the  bill. 

Second,  according  to  the  Department, 
there  are  a  numt>er  of  agreements  which,  for 
security  re.isons,  are  highly  classified,  and 
which  the  Department  believed  should  not. 
in  the  national  interest,  be  made  available 
to  the  general  public  or  deposited  in  the 
insecurely  protected  files  of  Congress  as  a 
who'.e.  For  this  reason,  the  subcommittee 
voted,  on  July  26.  1954,  to  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  provide  that — "any  such  agreement,  the 
Immediate  public  disclosure  of  which  would 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  prejudicial  to  the  national  securltv 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  transmitieu 
to  the  Senate  as  in  this  section  provided: 
but  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  under  an  appropriate 
injunction  of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only 
upon  due  notice  from  the  President." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  amendment,  every 
international  agreement  other  than  a  treaty 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  within  60 
days  from  the  date  that  It  comes  Into  force: 
but  If  such  agreement  Is  one  whose  Immedi- 
ate disclosure  would  prejudice  the  national 
!>ecurlty  of  this  country,  then  It  will  be 
transmlted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  committee  will  undertake 
appropriate  steps  for  its  safeguarding,  and. 
after  considering  Its  terms,  may  take  what- 
ever action  it  deems  proper  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

With  the  changes  Indicated  above,  along 
with  certain  other  minor  alterations  of  the 
text,  the  committee  without  objection  agreed 
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to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  on  August  6, 
1954. 

CX>MJIUTTKX  BECOKMENDATIOir 

The  members  of  the  committee  believe 
iViat  this  bill  will  provide  the  basis  for  keep- 
ing the  Senate  duly  Informed  on  a  variety 
of  matters  dealt  with  by  executive  agree- 
ments which  had  hitherto  escaped  Its  atten- 
tion. At  the  same  time  It  will  Insure  a  closer 
degree  of  liaison  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the 
treaty  process.  Finally.  It  Is  believed  that 
this  measure  will  necessarily  prodtice  a  salu- 
tary restraining  effect  on  the  conclusion  of 
such  agreements  as  may  have  been.  In  the 
past,  productive  of  criticism,  furnishing  to 
the  Senate  the  means  whereby  corrective 
legislative  action  may  be  talten  If  necessary. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  present  blU  be  promptly  en- 
ivcted  with  the  amendments  described  in 
'h!s  report. 

[Report  No.  2416,  July  3,  19561 
Requiring  Inteknational  Agreements  Other 

Than  Treaties  to  be  Transmitted  to  the 

Senate  Within  60  Days  After  Execution 

Thereof 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  S.  147,  requir- 
ing international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  with- 
in 30  days  from  the  execution  thereof,  re- 
ports the  bill  with  an  amendment,  and  rec- 
ammends  Its  approval. 

main  purpose  of  the  bill 

As  introduced  by  Senator  Knowland  on 
January  6,  1955,  the  bill  would  have  amended 
title  I  of  the  United  States  Ck>de  by  Inserting 
a  new  section  (8«c.  112b),  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
text  of  any  International  agreement  other 
than  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  Stales  Is  a 
party,  within  30  <l*y3  after  It  has  been  signed, 
proclaimed,  or  finally  executed  with  the  req- 
Lilsite  formalities.  The  bill,  then  directed  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  refer  the  agree- 
ments to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  present  time,  section  n2a  of  title 
t  of  the  United  States  Code  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  compile  and  publish,  be- 
annlng  with  January  1,  195u.  a  compilation 
?ntltled  "United  States  Treaties  and  Inter- 
latlonal  Agreements,"  containing  all  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  that 
tiave  been  proclaimed  during  each  calendar 
rear,  along  with  international  agreements 
3ther  than  treaties  concluded  by  the  United 
States  during  each  calendar  year.  S.  147 
would  broaden  this  publicity  provision,  by 
requiring  the  texts  of  agreements  other  than 
treaties  (often  loosely  designated  as  "execu- 
tive agreements")  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  within  the  much 
shorter  Interval  of  30  days.  As  reported  by 
the  committee,  this  period  has  been  Increased 
to  60  days,  and  certain  other  modifications 
which  are  discussed  below,  have  been  Intro- 
duced Into  the  bill. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  MEAStTltK 

During  the  past  few  years  many  Members 
3t  the  SeoaM  have  manifested  oonoern  as  to 
the  scope  and  function  of  executive  agree- 
ments In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
:>f  the  United  States.  Under  the  Constitution 
:reatles  axe  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval  and  axe  given  careful  examination 
}y  the  Foreign  Relatloiis  Committ«e  and  the 
Members  of  the  Seriate  generally.  Since 
World  War  U  the  executive  branch  lias 
worlted  clos«ly  with  the  eommittae  in  oon- 
tluding  moet  of  the  important  treaties  whicJa 
lave  been  entered  Into  by  the  United  States. 

The  situation  b*«  been  far  iaae  MOisfactory 
irtth  respect  to  executive  aereemenu.  Many 
>f   these  taav«  an   impcrtaat   bewlng   upoa 


our  foreign  policy.  Since  they  are  not  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, considerable  time  may  elapse  after  their 
conclusion  before  they  are  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  This  creates  unfor- 
tunate gaps  In  the  flow  of  Information  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  our  Government. 

The  present  biU  Insures  that  the  Senate 
will  be  kept  regularly  Informed  concerning 
the  subject  matter  of  agreements  finalized 
by  Executive  action  alone.  The  Senate  there- 
by will  be  In  a  position  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations provided  for  under  Instruments 
other  thsm  formal  treaties,  but  to  establish 
to  its  own  satisfaction  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  agreements  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
impact  upon  our  foreign  policy  upon  the 
other.  In  the  former  case.  It  will  then  be 
ojjen  to  Congress  to  take  corrective  action, 
so  far  as  our  domestic  law  is  concerned,  by 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation 
where  that  might  be  necessary.  In  other 
words,  by  Insisting  upon  adequate  and  rea- 
sonably prompt  publicity  concerning  the 
scope  of  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties.  Congress  will  be  better  equipped 
than  it  now  is  to  perform  its  proper  func- 
tions m  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

S.  147  is  identical  with  S.  3067  which  had 
been  Introduced  on  March  3,  1954,  during 
the  83d  Congreas.  When  the  earlier  bill  was 
considered  at  meetings  held  for  that  pur- 
pose (on  May  5,  July  23,  and  July  26)  by 
a  sjjecial  subcommittee  (consisting  of  Sena- 
tor Smith  (New  Jersey),  chairman,  and  Sen- 
ators Wiley,  Hlckenlooper,  Ferguson,  George, 
Green,  Fulbrlght,  and  Mansfield),  the  com- 
mittee had  been  Informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  S.  3067  was  objectionable. 
In  its  original  form,  ior  two  main  reasons. 
First,  the  30-day  period  for  transmission  of 
the  finalized  agreement  to  the  Senate  was 
too  short,  purely  as  an  administrative  mat- 
ter, In  view  of  the  time  ordinarily  consumed 
in  completing  exchangee  of  views  and  In 
perfecting  the  final,  authentic  draft  where 
long  distances  are  Invcdved.  This  suggestion 
was  sulopted  by  the  subcommittee,  the  period 
of  60  days  being  substituted  for  the  time 
originally  set  in  the  bill. 

Second,  according  to  the  Department, 
there  are  a  number  of  agreements  which,  for 
security  reasons,  are  highly  classified,  and 
which  the  Department  believed  should  not,  in 
the  national  interest,  be  made  available  to 
the  general  public  or  deposited  in  the  inse- 
curely protected  files  of  Congress  as  a  whole. 

These  objections  to  the  measure  were  re- 
afflrmed,  with  re8i)ect  to  8.  147,  In  a  letter  to 
the  committee  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Thruston  B.  Morton,  dated  March  7, 
1955.  Accordingly,  the  committee  voted  on 
July  3,  1956,  to  amend  the  bill,  as  It  had  the 
earlier  measure,  so  as  to  provide  that — 

Any  such  agreement,  the  immediate  puMie 
disclosure  of  which  would  In  the  opinion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
as  In  this  section  prorlded;  but  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  under  an  appropriate  Injunction  of 
secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon  due  notice 
from  the  President. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  amendment,  every 
interDational  agreement  other  than  a  treaty 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  within  60 
days  from  the  date  that  It  comes  iato  force; 
but  if  such  agreement  is  one  whose  Inunedi- 
at*  disclosure  would  prejudice  the  national 
security  of  this  country,  than  it  wlU  be  txana- 
niitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bel*- 
tioas.  The  committee  will  undertake  appro- 
priate steps  lor  lt,s  sAfaguardliig,  and.  after 
considering  its  terms,  may  taks  whatev«r  ae- 
tioo  it  deems  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
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With  the  changes  Indicated  above,  alone 
with  certain  other  minor  alterations  of  the 
text,  the  committee  without  objection  agreed 
to  report  the  bUl  to  the  Senate  on  Julv  ^ 
1956.  '     • 

COMMITTBE     RECOM  MEKOATION 

The  members  of  the  committee  believe  that 
this  bin  will  provide  the  basis  for  keeping  the 
Senate  duly  Informed  on  a  variety  of  matters 
dealt  with  by  executive  agreements  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  its  attention.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  insure  a  closer  degree  uf 
liaison  between  the  Executive  and  Congress 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  treaty 
process.  Finally,  it  Is  believed  that  this  meas- 
ure will  necessarily  produce  a  salutary  re- 
straining effect  on  the  conclusion  of  such 
agreements  as  may  have  been,  in  the  past, 
productive  of  criticism,  furnishlug  to  the 
Senate  the  means  whereby  corrective  legisla- 
tive action  may  be  taken  if  necessary. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  present  bill  be  promptly  en- 
acted with  the  amendments  described  in  this 
report. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  16,  1954. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wilet:  With  your  letter 
of  March  4,  1954  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  8. 
3067,  "To  require  that  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties,  hereafter  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  be  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  within  thirty  days  after  the  exe- 
cution thereof."  Tou  requested  a  report  by 
the  Department  In  regard  to  that  measure. 

The  Department  would  be  glad  to  supply 
the  Senate  with  copies  of  all  such  agree- 
ments. However,  the  thirty-day  period  en- 
visaged by  the  proposed  bill  would  present 
certain  difficulties  because  of  purely  mechan- 
ical problems.  Much  of  the  time  between  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  and  the  avail- 
ability of  Its  text  for  distribution  is  con- 
sumed in  the  procurement  of  the  papers  con- 
stituting the  agreement.  Most  of  the  agree- 
ments are  negotiated  abroad  and  the  receipt 
of  the  originals  or  appropriately  certified 
copies,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  awaited 
before  the  process  of  printing  can  be  started 
Even  when  transmission  of  these  documents 
is  expedited  by  the  post,  delays  are  occa- 
sioned in  many  instances  by  Uilrequent 
pouch  service.  Moreover,  an  Interchange  of 
correspondence  Is  often  necessitated  to  rec- 
tify errors,  omissions,  and  other  deficiencies. 
For  these  reasons.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
provide  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  within 
which  such  agreements  should  be  furnished. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  time 
has  not  permitted  the  clearance  of  this  re- 
port by   the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  a 
copy  is  being  furnished  that  agency. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Mobton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

March  7, 1955. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Geoegb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VJS.  Senate. 

Dbar  Senator  George  :  With  your  letter  of 
February  2.  1956  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  8. 
147,  "To  require  that  intemaUonal  agree- 
ments other  than  treaUes,  hereafter  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes,  be  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  within  thirty  days  after  the  exe- 
cution thereof."  Tou  requested  the  Depart- 
ment's views  on  that  measure. 

The  Department  would  be  glad  to  supply 
ttiB  Senate  with  copies  of  stich  International 
agreements.  However,  there  are  certain  dUB- 
cuIUm  of  a  purely  admlnisuatlve  nature  in 
connection  with  the  thirty-day  time  limit 
proposed  in  the  biU.  These  were  outlined  in 
ths  Dcpoxtment's  letter  of  March  16,  1354 
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to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  response  to  a  request  for  its 
views  with  respect  to  S.  3067  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, which,  as  introduced  March  3,  1954, 
was  identical  with  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

In  Its  letter  of  March  16,  the  Department, 
after  expressing  willingness  to  furnish  copies 
of  the  agreements,  stated : 

"However,  the  thirty-day  period  envisaged 
by  the  proposed  bill  would  present  certain 
difBculties  because  of  purely  mechanical 
problems.  Much  of  the  time  between  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  and  the  avail- 
ability of  Its  text  for  distribution  Is  con- 
sumed In  the  procurement  of  the  papers 
constituting  the  agreement.  Most  of  the 
agreements  are  negotiated  abroad  and  the 
receipt  of  the  originals  or  appropriately  certi- 
fied copies,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be 
awaited  before  the  process  of  printing  can  be 
started.  Even  when  transmission  of  these 
documents  is  expedited  by  the  post,  delays 
are  occasioned  In  many  Instances  by  Infre- 
quent pouch  service.  Moreover,  an  Inter- 
change of  correspondence  Is  often  necessi- 
tated to  rectify  errors,  omissions,  and  other 
deficiencies.  For  these  reasons,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  provide  for  a  somewhat  longer 
period  within  which  such  agreements  should 
be  furnished." 

On  the  same  date  the  Department  pointed 
out  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  certain  agree- 
ments, especially  In  the  military  field,  of  a 
highly  classified  natiu-e  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  classification  would  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

After  consideration  of  these  factors  and 
further  consultation  with  the  Department, 
the  Committee  reported  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  7,  1954  with  certain  amend- 
ments. Enclosed  for  your  convenience  Is  a 
copy  of  S.  3067  as  reported  on  that  date, 
together  with  a  copy  of  Senate  Report  No. 
2340  which  accompanied  it. 

The  Department  recommends  that,  If  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  Is  considered  desirable, 
a.  147  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
amendments  made  In  S.  3067  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  83d 
Congress. 

The   Department    has    been    informed    bv 
k!J!V^*"  °^  *^^  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

senate    resolution    486 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm  (Mr,  Proxmire)  was  added  a^ 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  486  re- 
l^7?L  l^^  •'°^"'  Army-Air  Force  effort 
to  liberate  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  captive  by  North  Vietnam 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

t>,3?^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  2.  1970,  he  pre- 
Rf^  ^  *^®  President  of  the  United 
btates  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2224)  to 
tSin"o  ^f^^vestment  Company  Act  of 
]ll  *"^i^i  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
o^?.  ?  ^^^^  *^^  equitable  standards 
governing  relationships  between  invest- 
ment companies  and  their  investment 
aavisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment    no.    1092 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  tlie  bill  (S.  4542)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1093 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
that  we  make  a  very  modest  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau.  My  recommendation 
is  for  an  additional  10  cents  each  for 
the  107  million  motor  vehicles  for  which 
the  Bureau  has  highway  safety  respon- 
sibility. The  appropriation  as  it  is  re- 
ported represents  approximately  40  cents 
per  vehicle.  Adding  the  extra  10  cents  per 
vehicle,  or  $10.7  million,  would  bring  the 
Safety  Bureau's  appropriation  up  to 
$58.3  million — that  is  only  about  three 
times  as  much  as  we  are  spending  on 
highway  beautiflcation. 

The  effect  of  House  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1971  contract  budget  request  was  to 
allow  only  $29  million  of  the  amended 
$40.1  million  requested.  The  Senate  ap- 
peal was  for  $6.5  million.  Some  of  the 
significant  cuts  made  by  the  House  in- 
clude a  reduction  in  the  tire  standards 
program  of  $3,030,000.  Even  with  the  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  appeal,  this  vital  pro- 
gram is  short  $2,430,000.  The  House  cut 
of  $880,000.  with  Senate  restoration, 
leaves  the  used  vehicle  safety  program 
only  $1.62  million — and  this  minimal 
amount  must  be  applied  to  all  programs 
affecting  the  107  miUion  used  vehicles  on 
our  roads. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  wisely  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $47,601,000,  an  increase  of 
$7,166,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $5,474,- 
000  under  the  budget  request.  The  in- 
crease provides  an  additional  $6,500,000 
for  the  Bureau's  contract  program.  How- 
ever, even  with  the  full  restoration  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  appropriation  does  not  provide 
fimds  and  personnel  to  begin  to  take  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  annual  $14  billion  cost 
of  auto  accidents  to  the  American  public. 

The  committee  in  its  report  expresses 
concern  for  the  lack  of  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  the  an- 
nual $1  billion  loss  in  cargo  thefts.  I 
want  to  emphasize  there  is  another  area 
of  obvious  lack  of  action. 

I  hope  that  all  will  agree  that  the 
increase  in  appropriations  to  50  cents 
per  vehicle  woiild  go  to  a  worthy  cause. 
Just  look  at  the  statistics: 

Fresh  ones  are  the  more  than  600 
killed  over  this  Thanksgiving  holiday 
weekend.  In  recent  years,  this  has  been 
the  most  disasterous  of  our  holidays  for 
traffic  fatalities — running  just  under 
1,000— 960— in  1968  and  840  in  1969. 


Between  1950  and  1969.  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents  caused  850  thousand 
deaths,  more  than  30  million  injuries, 
and  the  economic  loss  exceeded  $135  bil- 
lion. During  the  same  period  there  were 
almost  20  million  nonfatal  accidents  and 
203  million  property  damaging  accident*. 

Statistics  similar  to  these  moved  Con- 
gress in  1966  to  enact  the  Motor  Vehicle 
and  Highway  Safety  Acts — and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau. 

The  need  for  renewed  interest  in  this 
effort  is  emphasized  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
pointing  out  that  auto  insurance  is  a 
major  problem  to  millions  of  consumers 
both  as  policyholders  and  claimants. 
The  present  system  of  compensation  is 
not  protecting  auto  accident  victims  and 
their  dependents  from  economic  cata.s- 
trophe.  Therefore,  we  must  make  funds 
and  personnel  available  to  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  lessen  the 
risks  of  injury  and  death  to  occupants 
of  motor  vehicles  and  pedestrians  in- 
volved in  traffic  accidents;  to  develop 
motor  vehicles  which  are  less  susceptible 
to  damage  in  accidents  occurring  at  nor- 
mal operating  speeds;  and  to  develop  a 
uniform  grading  system  for  tires. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Bureau — 
under  the  law — was  impressive.  It  was 
to  establish  standards  that  would  assure 
motorists  of  safe  cars  coming  off  the 
assembly  line.  It  was  to  set  up  stand- 
ards— and  an  Inspection  program  to  as- 
sure cars  in  use  were  safe.  It  wtis  to  as- 
sure consumers  that  rhyme  and  reason 
would  be  brought  Into  trying  to  decide 
which  size  and  make  of  tire  they  should 
use  on  their  cars.  In  short,  It  was  to  be 
a  coordinated  partnership  between  the 
Federal  effort  and  the  various  State 
programs  to  reduce  the  deaths,  injuries, 
and  economic  losses  caused  by  accidents 
on  our  streets  and  highways. 

With  that  mandate,  it  is  a  safe  as- 
sumption tliat  citizens  expected  they 
could  sleep  a  little  better  at  night  be- 
cause the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  was  on  guard. 

There  is  a  hooker. 

Adequate  funds  and  personnel  have 
never  been  appropriated  for  this  Bureau. 

President  Nixon — despite  an  an- 
noimced  desire  to  cut  Federal  spending 
in  the  face  of  inflation  did  this  year  pro- 
pose an  increase  of  $23  million — and  254 
people  for  fiscal  1971. 

Tliis  increase  would  have  brought  the 
agency  up  to  the  strength  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  in  1968. 

But.  even  this  meager  appropriation 
has  been  cut  by  the  House.  Some  of  the 
cuts  included:  $180,000  from  the  used 
vehicle  safety  standards.  This  would 
leave  us  virtually  coasting  along  on  ap- 
plying safety  standards — albeit  in  a  lim- 
ited way — only  to  the  new  cars  produced 
since  1966. 

That  in  a  limited  way  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  so  far.  And,  this,  of  course, 
means  that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  vehicle  population  of  107  million 
motor  vehicles  adhere  to  the  safety 
standards.  We  must  reach  the  other  70- 
or-so  million. 

That  safety  standards  are  needed  for 
all  cars,  I  think,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
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recall  statistics.  Of  the  44  million  new 
foreign  and  domestic  cars  put  on  the 
American  roads  under  these  standards, 
15  milhon  have  been  recalled  to  correct 
safety  defects.  And  there  is  considerable 
concern  that  the  15  million  is  too  low — 
that  other  cars  with  unsafe  features 
should  have — but  have  not — been  re- 
called. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  produced 
testimony  on  one  study  which  showed 
that  92.9  percent  of  all  vehicles  5  years 
or  older  had  major  safety  related  defects. 

Yet  the  House  has  cut  the  inspection 
technology  program  by  $700,000,  the 
vehicle  factors  for  traffic  safety  by  $200,- 
000  and  allowed  the  repair  technology 
progi-ams  only  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
vehicle  or  $200,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  currently  pro- 
ducing almost  three  times  as  many  cars 
yearly  as  babies.  Almost  10  million  new 
cars  hit  the  roads  in  this  country  yearly. 
If  we  are  to  have  hope  that  those  cars 
are  as  safe — and  stay  as  safe — as  hu- 
manly pos.sible,  and  are  reasonably  eco- 
nomical to  build,  own,  and  operate,  then 
surely  we  can  spend  50  cents  each  to 
gxiarantee  that.  To  permit  this,  for  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Nelson)  and  the  able  Senator  from  In- 
diana ( Mr.  Hartke  I ,  I  submit  in  amend- 
ment, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ' .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  1093)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  1093 

On  page  13,  line  18,  strike  out  ••»47.601.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'JoB.SOl.OOO". 

On  page  13,  line  20.  before  the  period  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  •'of  which 
not  less  than  $10,700,000  shall  be  available 
for  research  and  programs  designated  to  (1) 
lessen  the  risks  of  injury  and  death  to  oc- 
cupants of  motor  vehicles  and  pedestrians 
involved  in  traffic  accidents,  (2)  develop  mo- 
tor vehicles  which  are  less  susceptible  to 
damage  in  traffic  accidents  occurring  at  nor- 
mal operating  speeds,  and  (3)  develop  a  uni- 
form quality  grading  system  for  tires,  and 
for  the  payment  of  a  staff  of  50  persons  in 
excess  of  present  personnel  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  these  activities,  to  remain  available 
until  June  30.  1972,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  563  and  Public  Law  56*  '. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


THE  RISE  IN  RESIDUAL  FUEL 
OIL  PRICES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is- 
sued its  "Second  Inflation  Alert."  Com- 
menting on  fuels  and  energy,  the  Coun- 
cil underscored  the  startling  rise  in 
residual  fuel  oil  prices  of  recent  months 
and  the  crude  oil  and  gasoline  price  in- 
creases '  r.nounced  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies last  month.  The  Council  pointed 
out  that  these  increases  were  rather  un- 
usual since  stocks  of  most  petroleum 
products  are  somewhat  higher  than  a 
year  ago  and  "the  normal  market  tend- 


ency is,  of  course,  for  these  heavy  stocks 
to  weaken  prices."  The  Council  went  on 
to  say  that- 
Through  direct  actions  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, however,  these  normal  market  pressures 
were  not  allowed  to  prevail.  Apparently,  in 
response  to  the  high  level  of  inventories,  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  has  cut  back 
the  level  of  production  allowable  in  the 
State  of  Texas  for  December. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  the  Council 
has  foimd  that  petroleum  price  increases 
have  contributed  strongly  to  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  of  recent  months  and 
that  artificial  market  controls  have  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  these  price  in- 
creases. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
Mr.  Bernard  Nossiter,  in  a  perceptive 
article  entitled  "Looking  Into  the  Price 
of  Oil,"  demonstrates  that  the  oil  im- 
port program  is  an  even  more  severe 
form  of  market  control — and  a  greater 
contributor  to  inflation.  This  is,  of 
course,  what  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  found  earlier  this 
year;  it  is  the  conclusion  of  leading  econ- 
omists of  all  persuasions. 

Mr.  Nossiter  describes  how  Federal 
Government  controls  over  the  level  of  oil 
imports,  plus  the  State  regulatory  con- 
trols over  the  level  of  cmde  oil  produc- 
tion, create  artificial  shortages  and 
hence  higher  prices  for  petroliun  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  "Alert"  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  from  Mr.  Nos- 
siter's  article  are  clear  and  simple: 
High  petroleum  prices  are  the  result  of 
Government  conti"ols;  and  those  controls 
and  the  inflationary  pressure  which  they 
exert  in  our  economy  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  one  man — the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  oil  import  control  system  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Pxesident.  With 
the  stroke  of  a  pen,  he  can  raise  or  lower 
import  levels  and  raise  or  lower  the  level 
of  petroleum  prices. 

The  effectiveness  of  State  controls  over 
crude  oil  production  is  a  result  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute — the  so-called  Connally  "Hot 
Oil"  Act.  The  President  has  the  au- 
thority, again  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  to 
suspend  that  act. 

Mr.  Nossiter  puts  It  another  way: 

There  Is  something  irresistibly  comic  about 
the  Nixon  Administration's  new  inquiry  in- 
to increased  oil  prices.  In  effect,  the  gov- 
ernment IS  solemnly  asking  itself  whether 
curbc  on  the  supply  of  a  commodity  have 
something  to  do  with  raising  its  price. 

I  think  it  is  time  they  stopped  play- 
ing games.  If  we  in  this  country  are 
serious  about  fighting  inflation,  if  this 
administration  is  serious  about  fighting 
inflation,  if  the  President  is  serious  about 
flghting  inflation,  then  something  can  be 
done  and  it  can  be  done  immediately. 

If  he  is  not  serious,  if  he  is  merely 
playing  games  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, if  he  is  trying  to  fool  us  with  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  and  reports,  then  let  us  be 
perfectly  clear  about  it.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  the  President  acted.  Congress  has 
given  him  the  authority  to  stop  the  in- 
flationary spiral  in  petroleum  prices.  He 
could  act  today. 

He  can  start  listening  to  the  cries  for 


help  from  consumers  across  our  Naticm 
who  are  tired  of  paying  more  and  more  to 
nm  their  cars  and  heat  their  homes.  The 
American  people  are  tired  of  seeing  the 
oil  companies  make  more  money  while 
their  own  paychecks  are  continuously 
erroded. 

I  need  not  detain  the  Senate  to  elab- 
orate on  the  steps  the  President  can  take 
immediately,  and  will  mention  only  a 
few. 

First,  remove  all  controls  on  imports 
from  Canada; 

Second,  decontrol  imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  into  the  Middle  West; 

Third,  decontrol  home  heating  oil  im- 
ports into  the  East  Coast; 

Fourth,  remove  controls  on  imports 
of  crude  oil  and  other  products  from 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  such  as 
Venezuela; 

Fifth,  increase  imports  of  crude  oil 
and  products  from  countries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world; 

Sixth,  remove  Federal  lands  from 
State  production  controls. 

Seventh,  suspend  the  Connally  "Hot 
Oil"  Act. 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  and  start 
acting.  I  call  upon  the  President  to  exer- 
cise his  leadership  and  authority  in  the 
flght  against  inflation.  As  I  pointed  out 
he  can  do  so  now — this  week — by  acting 
to  roll  back  the  prices  for  critical  prod- 
ucts such  as  crude  oil,  residual  oil,  heat- 
ing oil,  and  gasoline. 

If  he  refuses  to  act,  if  he  hides  behind 
more  reports  and  more  studies,  I  think 
we  can  draw  a  very  simple  and  stark 
conclusion.  The  voice  of  big  oil  speaks 
louder  than  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
Washington.  It  is  time  the  people  know 
the  truth  about  inflation,  and  who 
causes  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  "Second 
Inflation  Alert"  dealing  with  fuel  amd 
energy  and  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Past  of  December  2,  entitled 
"Looking  Into  the  Price  of  Oil,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Second  Inflation  Alert] 
Fuel  and  Enerct 

Prices  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  bituminous 
coal  have  risen  further  since  the  first  In- 
flation Alert,  although  there  are  signs  that 
the  market  is  reaching  equilibrium.  The  price 
of  residual  oil  with  maximum  1  percent  sul- 
fur content  was  quoted  at  $4.10  per  barrel  as 
of  November  12,  as  against  $3.25  the  week  of 
August  5,  an  increase  of  over  25  percent  in 
three  months.  The  price  of  bituminous  coal 
rose  10  percent  in  October  alone.  Electric 
power  rates  at  wholesale  rose  1.8  percent  In 
October,  on  top  of  their  1.7  percent  Increase 
in  the  third  quarter,  largely  because  of  higher 
fuel  costs.  Over  the  period  July  to  October 
about  one-quarter  of  the  total  increase  in 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index  was  accounted  for 
by  the  fuel  and  power  component. 

On  November  11  a  major  oil  company  an- 
nounced an  increase  In  the  price  of  crude 
oil  of  25  cents  per  barrel,  raising  its  posted 
price  from  $3.10  to  $3.35.  The  following  day 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness announced  that  there  would  be 
a  CJovernment  investigation  of  this  price 
increase,  as  required  by  existing  regulations. 
This  investigation  will  ascertain  whether  the 
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price  Increase  was  necessary  to  meet  the  na- 
tional security  objectives  of  the  oil  Import 
program.  Since  then  numerous  firms  have 
followe<l  with  slmUar  Increases.  Gasoline 
prices  at  the  wholesale  level  have  also  been 
raised.  In  the  week  ending  November  17  the 
national  average  price  of  major-brand  regu- 
lar gasoline  (excluding  taxes)  was  25.66<'  per 
gallon,  up  nearly  16  percent  from  the  previ- 
ous week.  Since  the  retail  gasoline  market  Is 
highly  competitive,  this  price  Increase  may 
not  hold. 

These  price  increases  come  when  petroleum 
Inventories  are  at  a  level  higher  than  Is 
normal  for  this  time  of  year.  On  November  6, 
stocks  of  crude  oil  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Rockies  were  4.7  million  barrels,  or  1.7  per- 
cent, greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  stocks  In 
the  State  of  Texas  were  about  9.7  million  bar- 
rels (9.8  percent)  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Stocks  of  motor  gasoline,  jet  fuel,  kerosene 
and  distillate  fuel  oil  were  also  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  The  normal  market  tendency  Is,  of 
course,  for  these  heavy  stocks  to  weaken 
prices.  Through  direct  actions  to  curtail  pro- 
duction, however,  these  normal  market  pres- 
sures were  not  allowed  to  prevail.  Apparently 
m  response  to  the  high  level  of  inventories, 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  has  cut  back 
the  levels  of  production  allowable  In  the 
State  of  Texas  for  December.  This  action 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  supply 
of  crude  oil,  thus  relieving  the  downward 
pressure  on  price  that  high  inventories  nor- 
mally create,  and  supporting  the  price  in- 
crease. The  reduction  In  the  allowable  re- 
flected, the  contention  by  one  major  oil  com- 
pany that  Its  Inventories  were  too  large,  yet 
this  company  was  among  those  that  posted 
an  Increase  in  the  price  of  crude.  The  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Conservation  maintained 
Its  allowable  factor  for  December  at  75  per- 
cent, which  would  keep  production  well  be- 
low capacity. 

Looking  Into  the  Price  or  Oil 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

There  is  something  irresistibly  comic  about 
the  Nixon  administration's  new  inquiry  into 
Increased  oil  prices.  In  effect,  the  government 
is  solemnly  asking  itself  whether  curbs  on 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  have  something 
to  do  with  raising  Its  price. 

To  motorists  who  have  just  been  hit  with 
a  penny-a-gallon  increase  In  gasoline  the 
question  may  not  seem  so  funny.  But  at 
least  they  can  supply  the  answer  that  the 
White  House  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  its  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
are  now  professing  to  seek.  Car  owners  have 
learned,  like  home  owners  who  heat  with 
oil,  that,  yes,  the  price  of  a  product  is  de- 
termined by  the  point  where  effective  supply 
meets  effective  demand. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  oil  is  that 
effective  supply  Is  cut  off  by  an  elaborate 
mechanism  run  by  the  government.  Thus, 
If  the  government's  inquiry  Into  "the  reasons 
for  and  consequences  of  the  (oil  price)  in- 
crease" were  serious — and  knowledgeable 
authorities  within  the  bureaucracy  doubt 
that  it  is — that  very  same  government  could 
Increase  the  supply  and  reduce  prices  by 
a  few,  simple  strokes  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pen. 
The  failure  to  do  so  will,  it  is  estimated, 
leave  consumers  with  an  increase  In  their 
energy  bills  of  about  $1.5  billion. 

Here  Is  how  the  game  is  played ; 

Each  month,  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Mines  "forecasts"  the  demand  for 
oil.  The  agency  estimates  how  much  oil  will 
be  consumed  at  the  prevailing  level  of  prices. 

To  make  sure  that  this  price  level  is  main- 
tained, regulatory  agencies  In  the  big  oil  pro- 
ducing swtes— chiefly  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma— fix  the  amount  that  each  well  can 
produce.  The  regulatory  agencies  understand 
the  first  lesson  in  economics  and  thereby 
make  sure  that  supply  is  tailored  to  support 
the  desired  price. 


Back  In  the  depression  days,  when  this 
arrangement  was  threatened  by  producers 
whom  circumstances  drove  to  free  enterprise, 
the  federal  government  conveniently  assured 
the  authority  of  the  state  agencies.  The  Con- 
nally Hot  Oil  Act  (named  not  for  a  recent 
Texas  governor  close  to  the  Industry  but  for 
a  late  Texas  senator)  prohibited  the  ship- 
ment from  one  state  to  another  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  excess  of  the  state  limits. 

This  system  helped  increase  the  price  ol 
oil  with  considerable  success  until  the  1950s. 
Then.  Imports  of  low-cost  oil  produced  by 
the  big  companies  In  Venezuela  and  Saudi 
Arabia  threatened  to  make  life  easier  for 
consumers.  So  President  Elsenhower,  urged 
on  by  the  John.son-Bayburn  Texas  leadership 
in  Congress,  imposed  quotas  on  foreign  oil. 
He  proclaimed  an  absolute  limit  on  the  oil 
that  could  be  brought  In,  thereby  once  again 
restraining  effective  supply. 

lu  recent  months  some  new  forces  have 
been  at  work  and  they  lie  behind  the  com- 
panies bold  and  successful  bid  to  jack  up 
prices  another  25  cents  a  barrel. 

The  new  Libyan  government  has  cut  back 
production  in  Its  fields,  chiefly  to  get  higher 
prices  from  its  American  concessionaires 
Guerrillas  have  broken  a  big  pipeline  In 
Syria  and  It  remains  unrepaired.  Thus,  to 
meet  Europe's  demand  for  oil.  the  companies 
have  had  to  scramble  around  for  tankers  to 
carry  oil  from  the  Middle  East  around 
Africa.  Most  tankers  are  either  owned  by 
or  under  long  term  charter  to  the  big  con- 
cerns. Perhaps  only  10  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage Is  available  at  any  one  time  for  "spot  " 
or  immediate  charter.  In  economic  parlance, 
this  is  a  "thin"  market  and  a  small  increase 
in  tanker  demand  shoots  up  prices. 

The  sharp  rise  in  "spot "  tanker  rates  has 
had  its  effect  here.  Oil  Imported  under  the 
quotas  on  "spot"  rather  than  long  term 
charters  has  become  terribly  expensive.  The 
cost  of  production,  of  course,  hasn't 
clianged.  But  the  price  of  transporting  the 
cheap  oil  has.  The  government's  quotas  al- 
low tally  imports  of  about  1.3  million  bar- 
rels. But  the  temporary  rise  in  tanker  rates 
has  left  about  250,000  barrels  of  the  quota 
unused.  It  Is  this  "'shortage"  that  lifts  the 
price. 

The  shortage  could  be  erased  in  a  few 
weeks  if  the  White  House  were  so  minded. 
There  is  plenty  of  oil  in  Canada  and  enough 
spare  pipeline  capacity,  according  to  the 
experts,  to  bring  in  200,000  more  barrels  a 
days.  Thus,  the  President  could  raise  the 
current  quota  on  Canadian  oil  to  fill  the 
gap.  Indeed,  he  could  go  even  further  and 
suspend  the  whole  quota  program.  Some 
experts  think  that  a  strict  reading  of  the 
law  would  require  Mr.  Nixon  to  do  just  that. 
They  argue  that  Congress  gave  the  President 
authority  to  fix  quotas  ostensibly  to  preserve 
"national  security;"  that  he  has  determined 
that  "national  security"  is  precisely  pre- 
served by  import*  of  1.3  million  barrels;  that 
imports  are  less  than  this  and  that,  there- 
fore, "national  security"  can  be  restored 
only  by  scrapping  the  quotas  and  permitting 
Imports  to  rise  back  nearer  to  the  "national 
security"  level. 

Apart  from  Canadian  oil,  another  200,000 
or  so  barrels  a  day  can  be  found  In  the 
wells  producing  under  federal  lease  off 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment, traditionally  a  close  ally  of  the  in- 
dustry, has  decreed  that  these  wells  must 
produce  no  more  than  the  Texas  and 
Louisiana  regulatory  authorities  allow.  But 
the  Justice  Department  has  ruled  that  this 
Is  no  more  than  Interior's  whim.  If  Mr. 
Nixon  calls  the  Interior  Secretary  on  the 
telephone,  supply  from  the  federal  offshore 
wells  could  be  freed. 

If  the  quotas  were  jurked  or  suspended 
and  the  offshore  wells  emancipated  from  the 
government-imposed  limits,  it  is  likely  that 
not  only  would  the  25  cent  lncrea.se  be  rolled 
back  but  the  price  of  oil  would  come  down 


even  further.  The  two  moves  would  and 
about  4  per  cent  to  the  oil  available  east  of 
the  Rockies — the  area  of  shortage — and  the 
added  supply  would  meet  demand,  just  as 
the  textbooks  say,  at  a  lower  price. 

Indeed,  just  these  steps  have  been  urged 
by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  In  a  letter 
to  Paul  McCracken,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Prox- 
mlre is  head  of  the  Joint  Economic  Con-.- 
mittee  whose  staff  presumably  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  first  lesson  In  elementary 
economic  texts. 

There  is  still  one  more  simple  thing  Mr. 
Nixon  could  do.  The  law  permits  him  to  sus- 
pend the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  whenever  he 
thinks  It  Is  a  "burden"  on  commerce.  To  be 
sure,  experts  doubt  that  there  are  many  be- 
lievers in  free  enterprise  in  oil  left  in  Texa.s 
or  Louisiana.  Anyway,  there  oil  must  flov.' 
through  pipelines  controlled  by  the  big  con- 
cerns. Finally,  any  ma\erlck  that  did  exceed 
the  slate  production  limits  would  probablv 
run  Into  hostile  court  orders  granted  to  the 
oU-consclous  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

But  suspension  of  the  act  would  spotlight 
the  fact  that  the  states  are  holding  back 
nearly  one  million  barrels  daily  in  the  name 
of  conservation  but  in  fact  to  preserve  the 
price. 

Officials  close  to  the  new  administration 
Inquiry  doubt  that  the  President  will  do  any 
of  these  things.  Oil  producers  have  built  up 
with  care  their  network  of  controls  to  fix 
prices  and  regard  the  removal  of  any  as  a 
threat  to  their  profits. 

The  inquiry  itself  Is  being  run  by  Elmer 
Bennett,  an  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  He  is  ;i 
former  under  secretary  of  Interior  from  the 
Elsenhower  regime  who  then  worked  for 
tightening  the  new  program  cutting  down 
imports.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  his 
current  Inquiry  Is  something  less  than  rigor- 
ous. He  has  not  sent  out  questionnaires  de- 
manding data  on  prices,  costs,  supply  and 
profits.  Instead  he  has  simply  sent  companies 
announcing  Increases  a  mild  letter.  It  invites 
them  to  submit  "pertinent  information  an 
gasoline  and  crude  markets,  any  other  factors 
which  led  to  your  pricing  decisions,  and  any 
analysis  you  care  to  provide  of  the  relation- 
ship to  accomplishing  the  national  security 
objectives  .  .  ." 

When  the  big  companies  get  around  to 
replj'lng.  they  are  expected  to  say  that  higher 
prices  are  a  good  thing  (like  oil  depletion 
allowances,  import  quotas,  treating  foreign 
royalties  as  taxes)  because  they  encourage 
the  search  for  new  sources  of  supply. 

Oil  specialists  In  government  today  fall 
Into  two  classes.  The  optimists  think  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  White  House  has 
raised  a  question  will  persuade  the  powers 
In  the  Industry — notably  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey — to  beat  a  prudent  retreat 
and  withdraw  some  of  the  Increase.  The 
pessimists  think  that  nothing  like  this  will 
happen,  that  the  Inquiry  will  perversely  wind 
up  exploiting  the  current  rise  In  "spot" 
tanker  rates  and  proclaim  that  cutting  of 
Imported  supplies  has  no  effect  on  domes' ic 
prices. 


NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  PEACE  AWARDED 
TO  DR.  NORMAN  E.  BORLAUG 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Ameii- 
cans4n  general  and  lowans  in  particular 
were  honored  last  month  to  have  one  of 
our  native  sons  awarded  the  1970  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace. 

The  Peace  Prize  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Norman  E.  Borlaug,  who  was  reared  on 
an  80-acre  farm  near  Cresco,  in  north- 
east Iowa.  Dr.  Borlaug  has  been  a  major 
force  in  the  green  revolution,  a  revolu- 
tion not  of  guns  and  bullets  but  one  of 
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peaceful  promotion  of  more  and  better 
grains  to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

This  prize  honors  both  the  man  and  a 
simple  grain — and  farmers  everywhere 
as  well.  Dr.  Borlaug  credits  his  success  to 
his  farm  upbringing  and  he  is  proud  to 
be  labeled  a  product  of  ovr  American 
farming  system. 

Too  Uttle  recognition  is  given  the 
American  farmer  who  has  and  is  con- 
tributing so  much  to  this  Nation  and  to 
the  world.  Our  farmers  too  frequently 
are  blamed  for  every  price  rise  in  our 
grocery  stores  although  they  are,  in  fact, 
sharing  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  that  in- 
crease. It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the 
consumers  of  our  Nation  have  long  bene- 
fited from  the  highest  quality,  lowest 
cost  food  and  fiber  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  our  farm- 
ers receive  the  recognition  they  so  rich- 
ly deserve. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
an  editorial  in  the  December  issue  of 
Farm  Journal  calling  attention  to  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  American 
farmer.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
Journals  suggestion  that  the  American 
fanner  deserves  an  international  peace 
and  freedom  award  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
editorial,  entitled  "An  Award  for  You," 
and  an  article  about  Dr.  Borlaug  from 
the  same  issue,  entitled  "The  Wheat 
Breeder  Who  Won  the  Peace  Prize,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Award  fob  You 

Tou  and  other  American  farnters  cau  take 
pride  m  that  Nobel  Peace  Prize  that  went  to 
Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug,  former  Iowa  farm 
Boy  (see  article,  page  16 >. 

Borlaug  received  the  award  for  developing 
tiigh-yielding  wheats  that  have  dramatically 
increased  the  food  supply  in  countries  such 
is  Mexico,  India  and  Pakistan.  Due  'argely 
to  his  efforts,  his  Rockefeller  team-mates  and 
^he  native  farmers  themselves,  India  and 
jther  countries  have  been  snatched  from  the 
)rink  of  starvation. 

This  is  a  major  contribution  to  peace — not 
ust  peace  between  countries — but  to  the 
>eace  within  a  country  that  comes  from  hav- 
ng  adequate  food.  If  the  children  and  the 
3oor  have  food,  this  adds  immeasurably  to 
.he  peaceful  stability  within  a  nation. 

Borlaug  credits  his  farm  upbringing  for 
lis  success  and  for  having  fired  his  personal 
nission  to  help  other  farmers  around  the 
world.  "The  thing  that  has  meant  the  most 
x)  me  is  my  early  experience  on  a  small  farm 
^f  fewer  than  100  acres  in  northeast  Iowa," 

16  tells  FaXM  JOURNAl.. 

We  applaud  the  decision  to  give  the  world's 
nost  distinguished  peace  award  to  a  repre- 
lentative  of  agriculture — and  weTe  proud  to 
riaim  Dr.  Borlaug  as  a  product  of  our  Amerl- 
:an  farming  system  and  farm  community. 

We  think,  too,  that  all  American  farmers 
nerlt  more  recognition  for  what  they  have 
(lone.  We  believe  that  you,  and  every  other 
Kmerican  farmer  and  farm  family,  deserve  an 
ipproprlate  international  Peace  and  Freedom 
kward  for  these  outstanding  accomplish- 
:  nents : 

For  producing  the  wheat  and  other  food 
that  warded  off  starvation  in  India  and 
"ttkistan  through  two  years  of  disastrous 
.:yp  failures — thus  holding  the  line  until 
Borlaug'8  new  wheats  could  fill  the  breach. 
For  ooualng  to  the  aid  ol  the  free,  demo- 


cratic world  in  two  World  Wars  and  for  sup- 
plying the  food  to  help  our  erstwhile  ene- 
mies regain  their  feet  with  dignity  and 
independence,  exacting  neither  territory  nor 
compensation  in  return. 

For  taking  to  new  farming  Ideas  with  a 
zeal  that  Is  a  source  of  amazement  to  for- 
eign farm  representatives  who  come  here 
to  study  the  phenomenon  and  endeavor  to 
transplant  it  to  other  lands. 

For  shaiing  your  farming  know-how  with 
one  another — and  with  the  world — in  an 
unselfish  manner. 

For  contributing  your  sons  and  daughters, 
your  own  talents,  money  and  spirit  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  CROP,  People-to-People  pro- 
grams and  numerous  private  volunteer 
groups  that  help  farmers  overseas. 

For  helping  develop  and  run  our  Land- 
Grant  Universities  and  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Services — which  are  models  worldwide 
for  disseminating  practical  information  and 
developing  new   agricultural   techniques. 

For  contributing,  through  heavy  exports 
of  low-priced  food,  more  than  your  share 
to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments;  thus  giv- 
ing the  dollar  an  integrity  it  could  not 
otherwise  achieve  as  a  world-wide  currency 
which  expedites  trade  and  peaceful  inter- 
change between  nations. 

For  demonstrating  that  private  property, 
indi\'ldual  ownership  and  free  markets  are 
unequalled  as  a  means  of  encouraging  pro- 
duction for  the  satisfaction  of  man's  needs 
and  wants. 

For  "keeping  your  cool"  when  others,  with 
no  more  provocation,  have  vowed  to  dis- 
mantle with  force  democratic  institutions 
designed,  through  generations  of  experience, 
for  peaceful  change. 

For  burnishing  the  democratic  reputation 
of  this  nation  by  continuing  to  make  local 
government  work  In  thousands  of  townships, 
counties,  school  districts  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment institutions. 

For  living  with  Nature,  respecting  It,  and 
preserving  the  environment  now  and  for  fu- 
ture generations  In  a  manner  that  is  becom- 
ing fashionable  in  other  circles. 

For  Increasing  your  productivity  and  out- 
put faster  than  any  other  major  economic 
group — thus  cooling  the  forces  of  inflation 
in  this  nation  and  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  world. 

For  supplying  the  rural  countryside  with 
a  stabilizing  bedrock  of  social  values  that  has 
a  steadying,  healthy  influence  on  the  na- 
tion during  a  period  of  wrenching  social 
upheaval. 

For  participating  In  volunteer  farm  orga- 
nizations, putting  up  your  owm  money  and 
riinning  your  organizations  from  the  grass- 
roots In  a  strong  demonstration  of  self-help. 
For  providing  bountiful  food  at  the  lowest 
relative  cost  and  smallest  farm  labor  force 
anywhere,  thus  supplying  the  foundation 
that  makes  this  nation  a  bastion  of  eco- 
nomic strength  capable  of  aiding  distressed 
people  in  other  lands. 

For  being  advocates  of  freedom  for  man- 
kind and  for  upholding  dignity  of  man. 

The  Wheat  Bseedek  Who  Won  ths  Peace 

Prize 

(By  Carroll  P.  Streeter) 

You'd  like  "Norm"  Borlaug,  as  everybody 
calls  him.  He  was  raised  on  an  80-acre  farm 
in  northeast  Iowa  where  his  Norweigian  fam- 
ily had  to  scramble  for  a  living.  He  milked 
his  dad's  few  scrawny  cows  before  school 
(and  to  this  day.  doesn't  like  dairy  cows — 
or  the  water  buffaloes  of  India,  either). 

His  vo-ag  teacher  was  also  assistant  wres- 
tling ooach  and  got  Norm  to  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  to  try  for  the  wrestling 
team  there.  Norm — slim  of  hips,  quick,  always 
carrying  the  bout  to  his  adversary — became  a 
Big  Ten  winner  in  the  146-lb.  class. 

He  la  a  wrestler  yet.  taking  on  his  23-year- 
old  son  (who  can  now  throw  him.  Norm  is 
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56).  He  sUll  OArrles  his  maroon  wrestllne 
tights  In  his  suitcase.  He  was  the  only  one 
who  stayed  warm  one  night  when  a  party  of 
us  visited  a  spring  wheat  station  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains  of  northern  India. 

Because  he  believes  In  teaching  boys  how 
to  compete,  he  organized  Little  League  base- 
ball and  leagues  for  older  boys  in  Mexico 
City  and  still  coaches  a  team.  "Sports  teach 
boys  how  to  win,  how  to  lose  and  get  up  and 
try  again,  and  how  never  to  quit,"  he  says 
And  he  believes  in  this  for  scientists,  too. 

Borlaug  got  his  bachelor's  degree  In  lor. 
estry  (his  Ph.  D.  In  plant  pathology)  and  for 
three  years  was  a  practicing  forester.  When 
he  travels  around  the  world  today,  he  pays 
almost  as  much  attention  to  the  trees  as  to 
the  wheat. 

In  1944  Borlaug  went  to  Mexico  as  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  wheat  man.  He  has 
been  headquartered  there  ever  since,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  director  of  the 
wheat  program  of  CIMMYT,  the  Interna- 
tional agency  for  the  improvement  of  wheat 
and  corn  around  the  world.  CIMMYT  is 
Jointly  supported  by  the  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  Foundations  as  well  as  our  State  De- 
partment's Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

The  tale  of  how  the  "green  revolution" 
happened  In  the  irrigated  plains  of  northern 
India  and  in  Paki.stan — the  feat  which  was 
largely  the  basis  for  the  Nobel  Prize— read« 
almost  like  a  detective  story. 

It  really  began  In  1946  when  S.  C.  Salmon, 
a  scientist  assigned  to  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  Occupation  Army  in  Japan,  noticed 
some  cvirlous  dwarf  wheat — the  so-caUed  No- 
rms. When  he  came  back  to  the  United 
States,  he  brought  seed  of  five  kinds  with 
him. 

As  reported  in  the  July  1969  Fahm  Journal, 
OrvUle  A.  Vogel,  USDA-ARS  scientist  sU- 
tloned  at  Washington  State  University,  used 
some  of  these  to  produce  the  famous  semi- 
dwarf  wheats  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  one 
of  which,  Gaines,  has  yielded  216  bu.  per 
acre — a  world  record. 

Borlaug  got  some  of  Salmon's  and  Vogel's 
shorty  wheats,  but  when  he  tried  to  grow 
them  near  Mexico  City,  he  lost  them  to  rust. 
Didnt  harvest  a  thing! 

Fortunately,  he  had  saved  a  few  kernels  of 
each,  which  he  took  to  his  test  plots  at 
Obregon  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  There 
they  grew  and  "we  crossed  them  with  every- 
thing we  had,"  he  says.  After  several  years 
and  thousands  of  other  crosses,  Borlaug's 
team  of  scientists  got  semi-dwarf  wheats 
that  would  grow  well  in  India  and  West  Pak- 
istan. 

Then  came  the  break  that  Borlaug  and  his 
coworkers  had  been  hoping  for.  In  1965  the 
governments  of  India  and  Pakistan,  im- 
pressed by  the  new  shorty  wheats,  sent  orders 
to  Mexico  fc*  200  and  250  tons  of  seed,  re- 
spectively. Borlaug  hustled  to  round  it  up— 
the  last  ship  that  could  reach  India  in  time 
for  the  sowing  season  was  already  waiting  In 
the  Los  Angeles  harbor. 

All  went  well  until  the  trucks  reached  Los 
Angeles.  There  they  were  held  up  for  two 
days  by  the  riots  In  Watts.  When  they  fi- 
nally got  through,  the  wheat  couldn't  be  put 
on  ship  because  three  words  were  misspelled 
in  the  letter  of  credit. 

"To  hell  with  that!"  Borlaug  shouted  Into 
the  telephone.  "Get  It  on  board  and  Hi 
straighten  that  out  somehow."  The  wheat 
was  hurried  onto  the  ship  and  it  promptly 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 

While  the  cargo  was  In  mid-ocean,  war 
broke  out  between  India  and  Pakistan  so 
the  seed  was  put  on  separate  ships  at  Singa- 
pore, bound  for  Bombay  and  Karachi.  When 
planted.  It  made  only  half  a  crop  because  the 
trip  had  damaged  the  seeds  and  germinatloa 
was  poor. 

Bven  so.  It  was  far  better  than  anything 
India  had  ever  seen,  so  next  year  the  Indian 
government  took  a  colossal  gamble  and  w- 
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dered  13,000  tons  more  of  the  Mexican 
wheat — largest  seed  order  ever  placed  any- 
where In  the  world  up  to  that  time. 

The  Indian  plant  breeders,  agronomists 
and  farmers  have  taken  It  from  there.  In 
place  of  the  10  to  12  bu.  an  acre  that  Indian 
farmers  were  getting  less  than  10  years  ago, 
yields  in  northern  India  now  average  60  to  70 
and  sometimes  reach  100  bu.  an  acre.  Which, 
for  spring  wheat,  is  going  some. 

The  semi-dwarf  wheats  are  also  revolu- 
tionizing wheat  farming  in  other  countries — 
West  Pakistan,  Nepal.  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
Turkey,  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Some  shorty 
wheats  from  Mexico  have  come  north  into 
parts  of  the  southwestern  United  States. 

But  developing  new  varieties,  which  gets 
all  the  publicity,  may  not  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing  Borlaug  and  his  associates  have 
done.  He  is  proudest  of  the  wheat  specialists 
from  around  the  world  he  has  helped  train. 
Every  year,  the  Foundation  brings  20  to  30 
young  scientists  to  CIMMYT  for  a  seven- 
month  "crash  course"  in  not  only  how  to 
breed  and  select  wheat,  but  how  to  grow  it. 
Many  of  the  top  agronomists  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  are  alumni 
of  Borlaug's  training  program. 

"We  deliberately  put  these  fellows  through 
hard,  dirty  work  In  the  field  and  keep  them 
out  there  In  100-degree  heat,"  he  explains. 
"In  the  first  place,  that's  where  they'll  learn 
something.  In  the  second  place,  we  want  to 
toughen  them  up.  They'll  have  to  be  tough 
to  survive  back  home." 

Wearing  a  faded  Uttle  blue  cap,  which  he 
must  have  had  for  years,  he  gets  out  and 
sweats  with  them.  He  believes,  literally.  In 
sweat,  and  he  doesn't  call  It  perspiration. 
"Plants  will  talk  to  you  if  you'll  listen,"  he 
says,  "but  they  won't  shout.  You'll  never 
hear  them  If  you  stay  In  an  alr-condltioned 
office." 

Air-conditioning  "damned  paper  work," 
bureaucrats  and  "scientists  who  want  to 
play  everything  safe"  are  four  of  the  things 
In  this  world  which  he  scorns  most.  And  it's 
hard  to  say  In  what  ra-der  he  would  put 
them. 

When  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  New 
York  office  once  prodded  him  for  an  over- 
due report,  he  shot  back:  "What  do  you 
want,  paper  work  or  bread?" 

As  for  bureaucrats,  he  thinks  little  ones 
are  bad  enough.  Some  do  useful  work,  but 
many  Just  keep  things  from  getting   done. 

Concerning  scientists:  "Too  many,"  he 
thinks,  "especially  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges," are  afraid  to  risk  their  reputations 
and  chances  for  promotion  by  recommend- 
ing something  new.  "It's  safer  to  write  an- 
other paper  for  a  scientific  Journal."  (On  the 
other  hand,  he  thinks  there  are  some  mighty 
good  ones.  "You  can  do  a  lot  where  there 
Isn't  too  much  Ivy  on  the  walls  and  too 
much  moss  on  the  people.") 

"We've  got  to  try  for  big  breakthroughs," 
he  declares.  "Farmers  In  under-developed 
countries  won't  pay  attention  to  a  15%  gain 
m  yield.  You've  got  to  give  them  100%. 
Maybe  200%."  (In  India,  the  shorty  wheats, 
together  with  fertilizers,  gave  them  700%.) 
"In  the  race  between  food  and  exploding 
population  it's  late  In  the  game.  At  the 
moment  we  have  a  time-out.  Agricultural 
scientists  have  bought  these  countries  may- 
be 10  to  20  years'  time.  In  the  face  of  what's 
happening  to  population,  that's  only  a  few 
seconds." 

When  Borlaug  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
he  was  surprised  and,  of  course,  pleased  It 
carried  with  it  world-wide  honor  and  $78,- 
000.   But   he   Isn't   stopping   to   bask   in    it. 

Norm  Borlaug  Is  Impatient.  He  knows  well 
enough  that  the  much-heralded  "green 
revolution,"  while  It  has  staved  off  the 
threat  of  mass  starvation  In  India  for  the 
present,  is  largely  confined  to  the  irrigated 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  only  one-fourth 
Of  India's  farmers.  Three-fourths  must  farm 


on  whatever  rain  may  fall.  What  he  is  trying 
to  tell  the  world  Is  that  we  should  push  for- 
ward on  a  crash  basis.  Not  Just  for  calories, 
but  for  protein. 


IS  PUBLIC  OFFICE  ONLY  FOR 
THE  WEALTHY? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Veto  Stands,"  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  No- 
vember 29,  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Senator,  regardless  of  party;  therefore 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Veto  Stands 

President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  to  limit 
television  and  radio  broadcasting  expendi- 
tures by  political  candidates  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  Nov.  3  elections.  Between 
his  veto  and  the  balloting,  the  need  for  the 
legislation  became  even  clearer  than  before, 
as  last-minute  TV  blitzes  were  tried  all  over 
the  country. 

So  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  understand  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto 
even  though  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Sena- 
tors present  was  required.  It  Is  mildly  encour- 
aging that  the  vote  fell  only  four  short  of 
the  necessary  majority — 58  to  override  and 
34  to  sustain.  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  vetoed  the 
bin  becatise  It  discriminated  against  radio 
and  television:  he  promised  to  co-operate  in 
writing  legislation  covering  a  wider  field. 

The  vetoed  bill  may  not  have  been  per- 
fect, but  it  did  strike  at  a  situation  that  gives 
candidates  with  heavy  financial  backing  a  de- 
cided advantage.  Television  Is  so  potent  a 
sales  medium  that  a  person  who  can  domi- 
nate it  In  the  closing  days  of  a  camptUgn  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  selling  himself  to  the 
voters;  a  candidate  without  funds  is  out  of 
luck.  It  Just  so  happens  that  Republicans 
generally  have  more  money  to  spend  than 
Democrats,  which  accounts  for  Mr.  Nixon's 
partisan  veto. 

We  doubt  whether  partisanship  can  be 
avoided  in  this  issue,  but  more  than  that  is 
involved.  A  Gallup  survey  shows  that  eight 
in  10  Americans  favor  a  law  limiting  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  by  or  for  a  can- 
didate. The  danger  Is  that  public  office  will 
fall  to  a  wealthy  elite,  with  all  that  would 
mean  to  democracy. 

The  bill  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  would  have  been 
effective  for  the  1972  elections  and  we  think 
Senators,  particularly  Republicans,  now  have 
an  obligation  to  pass  a  strong  bill  In  time  to 
apply  to  the  presidential  elections  two  years 
hence.  A  way  must  be  found  to  stop  what 
could  amount  to  the  purchase  of  political 
office. 


DOWNWARD  TREND  IN  U.S. 
AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  recent 
downward  trend  in  the  Nation's  aircraft 
industry.  We  have  led  the  world  for 
many  years  in  building  superior  aircraft 
for  military,  commercial,  and  general 
aviation.  The  great  strength  of  this  im- 
portant industry  is  now  being  dissipated. 
The  world-leading  aircraft  industry — 
that  struggled  through  the  depression 
years — that  came  of  age  during  World 
War  II— that  gave  birth  to  the  jet  age 
during  the  1950's — that  fostered  the  re- 
markable, the  fantastic  achievements 
in  the  space  age  of  the  sixties — Is  now 


faced  with  military  cutbacks,  space  pro- 
gram curtailment,  and  slowdown  of  com- 
mercial aircraft  orders.  Employment  has 
dropped  nearly  15  percent  in  the  last 
2  years. 

Now,  with  the  aircraft  industry  facing 
difficult  times  ahead,  there  are  some  who 
would  destroy  the  most  important  ad- 
vancement in  commercial  aviation  since 
the  introduction  of  jet  airliners.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  SST,  a  program  that  was 
carefully  planned,  that  hats  proceeded 
with  due  consideration  and  caution  every 
step  of  the  way.  It  has  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  three  Presidents,  24  con- 
gressional committees,  and  numerous 
House  and  Senate  debates  since  1961.  It 
has  passed  these  tests  with  flying  colors 
each  time.  I  see  no  new  reasons  to  stop 
at  this  time  and  surrender  to  the  critics 
of  this  vital  program.  It  would  be  in- 
comprehensible to  me  to  throw  away  all 
the  good  work  that  has  been  done  for 
the  sake  of  some  bad  reasons  that  op- 
ponents of  the  program  have  been 
promoting. 

I  have  studied  the  SST  program  care- 
fully. I  have  reviewed  the  pros  and  cons. 
I  have  listened  to  the  unsubstantiated 
theories,  the  half-truths,  the  distortions 
of  facts  by  some  critics  who  appear  to 
be  carried  away  by  emotions.  In  this 
year  of  the  environment  there  have  been 
many  scare  stories  expounded,  calcu- 
lated to  frighten  the  masses.  Stories  of 
permanent  overcasts,  of  new  Ice  ages, 
of  destroying  the  protective  layer  of 
ozone  in  the  stratosphere  so  that  life 
on  earth  would  cease.  Or  of  stampeding 
cattle,  shattering  windows,  interrupting 
the  love  life  of  minks.  I  am  certain  that 
these  preposterous  fabrications  will  not 
happen.  However,  some  of  these  charges, 
ridiculous  as  they  may  seem,  have 
caused  imdue  concern  by  the  unsuspect- 
ing public. 

One  charge,  more  mundane  but  per- 
haps less  vmderstood,  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  paying  for  a  pro- 
gram that  will  benefit  the  airlines.  Op- 
ponents say  that  if  the  SST  is  as  good 
as  the  proponents  claim,  then  why  does 
not  the  commercial  community  pay  for 
its  development?  They  innocently  ask, 
why  should  the  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for 
an  airplane  that  "very  few  people  will 
ever  use?"  Let  me  answer  these  questions. 
There  are  some  very  sound,  substantial 
answers. 

First,  the  Government  has  a  proper 
charter  to  foster  advancements  in  trans- 
portation. The  Government  has  been  do- 
ing tills  since  the  early  years  of  our  coun- 
try. We  built  canals,  coastal  waterways, 
railroads,  ships,  highways  and  the  most 
advanced,  safest  airways  and  airport  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  largely  with  Govern- 
ment backing.  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
suddenly  opponents  of  the  SST  single 
out  this  important  program  to  criticize 
Government  support:  in  fact,  managers 
of  urban  transportation,  STOL,  air  cush- 
ion vehicles,  and  other  new  develop- 
ments in  transportation  are  observing 
the  lessons  learned  by  the  SST  managers. 
They  see  a  number  of  features  that  may 
be  applicable  to  future  systems. 

For  instance,  the  cost  of  developing  a 
highly  technical,  sophisticated  system 
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nay  be  too  great  for  one  company  to 
landle.  This  is  the  case  of  the  SST.  The 
levelopment  cosX£,  $1.6  billion  total  for 
he  Government  and  industry  shares,  are 
wice  the  size  of  the  total  plant  assets  of 
he  Boeing  Co.  The  risks  involved  in 
juilding  the  first  prototype  of  e.  new  con- 
cept are  just  too  great  for  any  one  com- 
jany  to  absorb.  The  French  and  British 
ecognized  this  fact  with  the  fully  gov- 
mment  funded  the  Concorde  program, 
n  this  case,  it  took  the  combined 
strength  of  two  countries  to  promote 
heir  supersonic  transport.  For  future 
ransportation  systems  other  than  the 
5ST,  even  with  the  great  free  enterprise 
,ystem  of  our  country,  the  Government 
vill  probably  have  to  step  in  and  help 
,0  absorb  the  risks  and  the  costs  of  the 
nitial  development  of  major  advance - 
nents. 

Another  reason  for  Government  assist- 
mce  in  financing  the  SST  is  the  long  dry 
spell  between  expenditure  of  funds  for 
levelopment  to  the  time  of  recoupment 
)n  production  sales.  The  SST  represents 
m  18-year  program  from  its  start  in  1960 
o  the  time  when  airlines  will  be  flying 
>assengers  from  New  York  to  Paris  in 
V,2  hours.  Stockholders  do  not  want  to 
vait  tliat  long  to  see  a  retimi  on  their 
nvestments.  So  the  Government  must 
lelp  to  finance  the  development  of  a  na- 
ionally  important  program,  and  under 
he  terms  of  the  contract  the  Govern - 
nent  will  be  paid  back  its  investment 
alus  interest  when  production  models  are 
iold. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point: 
:.hat  is,  why  taxpayers  should  foot  the  bill 
for  an  aii-plane  that  "very  few  people 
vill  ever  use."  Let  me  first  correct  one 
nisapprehension.  Traffic  forecasts  indi- 
:at€  that  as  many  people  will  be  flying 
in  SST's  in  1985  as  are  flying  in  the  total 
Bights  of  the  whole  free  world's  airliners 
today.  That  amounts  to  40  million  people, 
which  in  my  estimation  is  a  lot  more  than 
i  few.  Further,  the  people  who  do  not 
fly  in  SST's  wiU  also  benefit  from  them 
indirectly.  All  Americans  will  benefit 
from  having  a  strong  aircraft  industry, 
Ml  industry  whose  product  is  among  the 
very  top  export  commodities  of  the  coim- 
try.  Last  year  we  exported  $2.9  billion 
more  aircraft  and  aircraft  equipment 
than  we  imported.  This  healthy  trade 
balance  helps  everyone.  And  the  SST  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  future  commercial 
aircraft  product  Une.  It  will  be  the  pewie 
setter.  If  we  falter  on  the  SST,  rest  as- 
sured other  portions  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry will  suffer.  Last  year  we  imported 
$1.4  bilhon  more  in  foreign  automobiles 
than  we  exported.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen  to  our  aircraft  industry.  We  must 
not  give  up  to  the  Europeans  by  default- 
ing on  the  SST  program. 

I  shall  make  one  more  point  on  why 
the  Govemmeni  is  involved  in  the  SST 
program.  It  is  really  quite  simple.  The 
Government  has  been  involved  In  most 
of  the  significant  air  transportation  ad- 
vancements. Since  World  War  II  the 
DC-€  and  the  Constellation  were 
brought  along  as  the  result  of  military 
procurement  programs.  The  Boeing  707 
was  developed  after  the  Air  Force  spent 
about  $2  billion  on  the  B-52.  The  lessons 
learned  from  the  KC-135,  the  subsys- 


tems, advanced  materials,  higiily  effi- 
cient swept  wmg,  control  systems — many 
other  military  sponsored  developments 
directly  assisted  the  development  of  jet 
airliners.  Even  the  747  development  was 
assisted  by  the  work  done  by  Boeing 
while  competing  for  the  C-5  program. 

Now  It  appears  that  commercial  and 
military  aircraft  are  following  some- 
what different  approaches  and  surely  the 
military  will  gain  from  the  SST  develop- 
ments. But  the  point  still  remains:  most 
commercial  aircraft  advancements  have 
been  assisted  by  Government  funding.  It 
follows  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for 
the  Government  to  support  the  SST.  In 
fact,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  vital  to 
the  Oovernment  to  have  this  important 
program  go  forward. 

We  must  continue  to  keep  our  strong 
leadership  in  world  aviation,  and  the 
SST  is  a  keystone  of  the  future. 


MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
parently ludicrous  and  paranoid  feeUng 
on  the  part  of  young  Americans  that  they 
are  being  watched,  "tapped,"  and  fol- 
lowed by  Government  Investigators  may 
not  be  as  far  fetched  as  we  like  to  think. 
Last  night,  the  NBC  television  show, 
"First  Tuesday. "  documented  a  shame- 
ful and  shocking  pattern  of  investigation 
and  intrigue  by  D.S.  military  intelligence 
agents  that  flagrantly  violates  our  herit- 
age as  a  free  people. 

Military  agents  In  unmarked  cars 
dressed  as  plainclothesmen  reporting  the 
progress  of  the  funeral  cortege  for  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  April 
1968. 

Military  intelligence  agents  urged  to 
infiltrate  antiwar  organizations,  peace 
protests  and  other  groups  legitimately 
seeking  to  express  their  dissent  with  their 
Government's  Vietnam  policy. 

MHitaiy  intelligence  agents  scanning 
photos  of  ralhes,  memorial  services,  and 
other  expressions  of  dissent  and  then  la- 
beling and  cataloging  all  recognizable 
participants  for  files  whose  end  use  re- 
mains highly  questionable. 

Mlll*^ary  intelligence  agents  urged  to 
use  money,  liquor  or  marijuana  where 
necessary  to  prcanote  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation concerning  names,  plans  and 
activities  of  the  antiwar  movement  dur- 
ing the  counter-inaugural  in  January 
1969. 

Military  intelligence  agents  taking 
down  the  license  numbers  of  all  cars  that 
ferried  people  or  food  to  the  gathering 
place  at  the  tomb  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  marchers 
stopped  briefly  in  1968  during  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign. 

These  actions  allegedly  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  paid  for  by  that 
Department  and  ultimately  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  would  appear  to  contradict 
the  traditional  exclusion  of  the  military 
from  our  Internal  political  affairs. 

Thousands  of  files,  microfilm,  elec- 
tronic walkie-talkies — all  of  the  para- 
phernalia spies  lisually  employ  against  an 
enemy — have  been  and  continue  to  be 
used  by  our  Government  In  what  can 
only  be  seen  as  a  dangerous  threat  to 
American  civil  liberties. 


I  want  to  commend  NBC,  Sander  Van- 
ocur,  Tom  Pettit,  and  the  other  reporters 
and  sUff  who  prepared  the  segment  of 
"First  Tuesday,"  outlining  publicly  for 
this  Nation  the  extent  of  the  military  in- 
trxislon  into  our  normal  lives.  I  hope 
that  the  hearings  we  are  planning  in  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  produce  legislation  to  strictly  limit 
these  mihtary  forays  into  civilian  polit- 
ical life. 

There  can  be  no  free  expression,  no 
free  association  when  these  restraints  are 
raised  against  citizens  who  would  speak 
their  point  of  view.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  those  files  at  Fort  Holabird  and 
the  microfilm  copies  of  those  files — flies 
on  thousands  of  individuals,  whose 
names  and  faces  are  cataloged  because 
they  may  have  had  the  audacity  to  walk 
in  a  protest  march,  to  sign  a  petition  or 
to  attend  a  rally — ^remains  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles  hanging  over  this  Nation's 
civil  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  although  many  of  us 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  ac- 
tivity through  news  stories  that  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  through 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  I  believe  the  "First 
Tuesday"  television  show  last  night  for 
the  first  time  outlines  the  extent  of  the 
military  invasion  Into  the  privacy  of  the 
American  citizen.  I  look  forward  to  the 
hearings  plaimed  by  Senator  Ervin  to 
offer  the  basis  for  immediate  corrective 
legislation. 

Additional  information  regarding 
these  activities  has  been  reported  today 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Military  Agents  Used  at  1963  Con- 
vention" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  as  weU  as  the  television 
show  states  that  electronic  surveillance 
was  carried  out  duiing  the  course  of 
these  military  opei-ations.  I  have  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  fur- 
nish information  concerning  when,  and 
imder  what  authority  such  activities 
were  conducted.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  tlie  Secretary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  allegation  of 
the  article  refers  to  the  presence  and 
roles  of  military  Intelligence  agents  dur- 
ing the  national  political  conventions  in 
1968.  The  threat  to  our  democratic  sys- 
tem contained  in  the  involvement  of 
military  inteUigence  agents  in  the  demo- 
cratic political  process  must  be  clearly 
understood.  I  hope  that  our  upcoming 
hearings  will  fully  explore  the  entire  de- 
cisionmaking process  that  prompted  the 
mihtary  to  send  undercover  agents  to 
carry  out  inteUigence  activities  during 
national  political  conventions,  peaceful 
protests,  and  civil  rights  events. 

•niere  being  no  objectitm.  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wasliington  SUr,  Dec.  2,  1970) 
Mhjtary  Agents  Uskd  at  1968  Conventions 
(By  Jared  Stout) 

Plainclothes  military  Intelligence  agents 
played  a  questionable — and  stlU  secret— sur- 
veillance role  at  the  IMS  national  conven- 
tion*   that  brought  them  In  close  contact 
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with  the  process  of  nominating  presidential 
candidates. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Pentagon's  little- 
known  but  extensive  watch  kept  on  civilian 
dissidents   hais   determined : 

A  unit  of  the  top-secret  Army  Security 
Agency  (ASA),  normally  assigned  only  to 
national  security  communications  and  for- 
eign electronic  surveillance,  was  deployed  In 
Chicago  during  the  strife-ridden  Democratic 
meeting.  The  unit  reportedly  eavesdropped 
on  political  headquarters,  including  that  of 
Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  D-Mlnn.,  as  well 
Ei8  protesters. 

MINGLED     ON     FLOORS 

Agents  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  mili- 
tary Intelligence  units  mingled  on  the  floors 
of  both  the  Democratic  convention  and  the 
Republican  convention  In  Miami  Beach  with 
unsuspecting  delegates.  Their  mission  was  to 
help  the  Secret  Service  guard  presidential 
candidates.  But  In  the  opinion  of  former 
Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark,  this  was  a  "very 
unwise  use"  of  military  agents  In  two  exclu- 
sively civilian  political  arenas. 

Convention  leaders  and  such  party  officials 
as  the  then  national  chairmen,  Democrat 
John  M.  Bailey  and  the  OOP's  Ray  C.  Bliss, 
were  never  Informed  of  the  presence  of  mili- 
tary agents  In  their  midst.  Nor  were  they 
made  aware  of  the  extent  and  purpose  of  the 
ASA'S  electronic  surveillance  activities. 

DETAILED      REPORTS 

Although  the  secret  service  denied  the  mil- 
tary  agents  were  given  any  orders  to  spy, 
each  intelligence  unit  filed  detailed  reports 
on  what  their  agents  had  seen  and  heard 
during  both  conventions.  These  reports,  ac- 
cording to  former  Intelligence  analysts,  in- 
cluded the  identities  of  persons  deemed  wor- 
thy of  watching. 

Ramsey  Clark,  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  who  was 
then  a  top  assistant  of  President  Johnson, 
and  Clark  M.  Clifford,  secretary  of  defense  at 
that  time,  all  said  they  knew  of  no  orders 
sending  the  ASA  unit  to  Chicago. 

Under  a  June  30,  1955,  executive  order, 
Clark  was  required  to  approve  all  federal  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  But  Clark  said  he  gave  no 
such  approval  to  any  federal  agency,  includ- 
ing the  military,  and  turned  down  repeated 
requests  from  the  FBI. 

EXPLANATION      BARRED 

How  the  ASA  was  sent  to  Chicago  and 
what  plainclothes  Pentagon  agents  did  other 
than  guard  candidates  presently  is  hidden 
behind  official  refusals  of  the  Secret  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  go  back 
Into  security  operations  at  the  convention. 

One  explanation  of  the  Pentagon's  sensi- 
tivity Is  the  already  documented  extraordi- 
nary use  of  military  agents  to  keep  track  of 
political  dissenters.  The  Army,  for  example, 
assigned  1,000  Intelligence  agents  starting  In 
1965  to  this  domestic  role  without  Informing 
Its  civilian  bosses. 

Indeed,  former  Defense  Secretary  Clifford 
was  among  those  who  said  recently  "I  didn't 
know  anything  about  that."  One  of  Clifford's 
top  Army  deputies,  who  asked  not  to  be  Iden- 
tified, said  he  was  unaware  of  the  Army's  do- 
mestic intelligence  apparatus  until  the  fall 
of  1968. 

FIRED      OFF      MEMO 

This  deputy,  when  he  did  learn  of  It,  said 
he  flred  off  a  memo  to  his  uniformed  subor- 
dinates saying,  "if  we're  In  the  domestic  In- 
of  u -"^'^  business,  we  shouldn't  be.  Get  out 

■The  Army's  widespread  surveillance  of 
civii^ns— and  similar  watches  by  Navy  and 
Air  Force  units— was  under  way  when  the 
conventions  met.  This  activity  was  curtailed 
arter  the  Army's  computerized  dossier  of 
political  dissenters  was  disclosed  pubUcly  in 

■The  dossiers  Included  high-ranking  retired 

Sriu  1.°"*^"  ***<*  elected  officials  opposed 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  w^"^ 


Currently,  the  extent  of  domestic  Intelli- 
gence relating  to  radical  politics  and  crime 
are  under  investigation  by  Sen.  J.  Ervin,  D- 
N.C.,  and  his  Constitutional  Rights  subcom- 
mittee. 

HEARINGS    SCHEDULED 

The  military  and  the  Secret  Service  are 
both  expected  to  be  called  to  account  for 
their  Intelligence  operations  at  subcommit- 
tee hearings  scheduled  for  early  1971.  Ervln's 
concern  Is  the  Impact  of  these  practices  on 
Individual  privacy,  politics  and  lawful  dis- 
sent. 

As  for  Pentagon  activities,  Ervin  has  said 
that  under  this  nation's  laws  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  democratic  rule,  "there  Is  no  place  In 
our  society  for  the  military  to  keep  watch 
on  civilians." 

As  for  the  Secret  Service,  Ervin  is  con- 
cerned the  presidential  protectors  may  have 
overstepped  their  congressional  mandate  to 
also  guard  presidential  candidates  by  draw- 
ing too  heavily  on  military  intelligence. 

SECRET    SERVICE    REQITEST 

Secret  Service  spokesman  John  W.  Warner 
said  agents  were  borrowed  from  the  military 
because  the  service  had  been  banded  the 
job  of  protecting  presidential  candidates 
after  the  June  5,  1968,  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy — and  didn't  have  enough 
men  of  Its  own.  The  Secret  Service  at  that 
time  had  500  agents. 

Acknowledging  the  Secret  Service  deployed 
military  agents  on  the  floor  at  Chicago  and 
Miami  Beach.  Warner  said,  "Their  presence 
related  only  to  the  security  of  candidates. 
They  were  under  our  control  and  filed  no 
■intelligence"  reports  to  us." 

Warner  said  the  borrowed  agents  had  no 
time  to  "even  take  notes  If  they  wanted  to. 
They  had  their  hands  full  with  the  security 
Job." 

PENTAGON-BASED    AGENTS 

But  Warner  could  not  explain,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Chicago  floor  duties  of  three  Penta- 
gon-based agents  of  the  Army's  Counter-in- 
telligence Analysis  Division  (CIAD),  one  of 
whom  sat  near  the  Illinois  delegations  un- 
known even  to  convention  chairman  Rep. 
Carl  Albert,  D-Okla. 

It  was  learned  none  of  the  CIAD  men  were 
assigned  to  candidate  security.  Their  pres- 
ence was  outside  the  narrow  authority 
Warner  cited  to  Justify  the  military  role  on 
the  floor.  They  appeared  to  have  been  func- 
tioning as  observers,  but  It  could  not  be  de- 
termined for  whom. 

The  CIAD  men  could  not  be  connected, 
for  example,  with  either  the  113th  Military 
Intelligence  Group  (MIG),  whose  members 
did  candidate  security  work,  or  the  5th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Detachment  from  Ft.  Car- 
son, Colo. 

DATA    FOR    TROOPS 

The  detachment  provided  data  for  federal 
troops  on  riot  stand-by  outside  Chicago  who 
were  from  the  Carson-based  5th  Mechanized 
Infantry  Division. 

Warner's  explanation  also  did  not  cover  the 
assignments  of  agents  like  Richard  Schaller, 
a  naval  intelligence  analyst  who  testified  in 
November  1969  at  the  "Chicago  Seven"  trial. 

He  tape-recorded  protest  speeches  In  Chi- 
cago's Grant  and  Lincoln  parks  during  the 
convention  and  filed  reports  on  what  he 
observed. 

Schaller  said  he  had  Secret  Service  orders 
to  report  on  the  activities  of  any  group  or 
person  who  may  constitute  a  threat  to  a 
candidate.  His  reports,  which  were  "not  re- 
quired "  according  to  Warner,  Including  the 
names  of  protesters  and  protest  groups,  Schal- 
ler said. 

SHARING    SYSTEM 

There  were  other  conflicts  with  Warner's 
description  of  the  military  role  on  the  matter 
of  reporting  requirements.  Since  December 
1965,  the  Defense  Department  and  Secret 
Service  have  been  systematically  sharing  In- 


telligence related  to  presidential  protection 
and  whatever  military  agents  saw  would  have 
been  available  to  the  Secret  Service. 

Moreover,  reports  filed  by  agents  like 
Schaller  were  available  to  Secret  Service, 
other  federal  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  through  the  command  post  they 
shared  in  the  basement  of  the  International 
amphitheatre  where  the  Democrats  met  In 
Chicago. 

In  Miami  Beach,  a  similar  sharing  of  In- 
telligence data  was  organized.  Included  In 
the  military  complement  there  was  the  lUth 
Military  Intelligence  Group  (MIG)  whose 
members  worked  convention  posts  until  they 
were  sent  into  nearby  Liberty  City,  Fla.  when 
racial  violence  flared. 

"WE    DON'T    KNOW" 

Warner  flatly  denied  any  knowledge  of 
eavesdropping  by  anyone.  He  insisted  the 
ASA  "did  not  assist  us"  in  Chicago  where,  as 
In  Miami  Beach,  the  Secret  Service  checked 
candidate  headquarters  and  rooms  to  assure 
they  were  not  rigged  for  illicit  eavesdropping. 

"We  don't  know  anything  about  that," 
Warner  said  when  asked  about  the  ASA 
presence.  Army  spokesman  Lt.  Col.  Harry  A. 
Heath  said  only,  "We  cannot  identify  any 
such  activity  or  unit."  Both  men  refused  to 
discuss  details  of  their  operation  or  ASA  In- 
volvement any  further. 

"Hell  no,  we  don't  disclose  such  informa- 
tion to  anyone  on  the  outside."  Waruw  said 
when  asked  why  party  leaders  weren't  told  of 
the  military  agents  among  the  delegates.  He 
said  this  protected  the  integrity  of  his  agen- 
cy's security  plans. 

REFERRED    TO    PENTAGON 

Warner  declined  to  answer  all  questions 
about  the  numbers  of  military  agents  or  the 
nature  of  the  uints  from  which  they  came. 
He  referred  the  inquiries  to  the  Pentagon. 
"Youll  Just  have  to  ask  them  about  those 
things,"  he  said. 

But  the  Pentagon  refused  requests  to  In- 
terview the  chief  lawyer  and  Intelligence 
chief  of  the  Army.  Air  Force  and  Navy.  Col. 
Heath  said  for  the  Army  general  counsel, 
Robert  A.  Jordan,  for  example:  "Mr.  Jordan 
does  not  wish  to  grant  an  Interview  on  this 
subject  at  this  time." 

As  for  Major  Gen.  Joseph  A.  McChristian, 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Army  intelligence. 
Heath  said,  "We're  trying  to  keep  Gen.  Mc- 
Christian out  of  the  interview  business  thete 
days."  He  gave  no  further  explanation  of 
the  general's  unavailability. 

NO    OFFICIAL    ANSWER 

The  refusals  left  without  the  official  an- 
swer the  questions  surrounding  the  scope  of 
military  surveillance  at  both  conventlon.s. 
and  under  whose  authority  the  Army  secu- 
rity agency  was  operating  In  the  Chicago 
area. 

The  ASA  Is  a  separate  Army  command  that 
reports  directly  to  the  service's  civilian  head- 
quarters. Its  prime  function  Is  the  gathering 
of  foreign  Intelligence  by  electronic  means 
for  the  National  Security  Agency  (NSA)  and 
maintaining  the  security  of  the  Army's 
worldwide  communications   network. 

The  unexplained  presence  of  the  ASA  in 
Chicago  was  first  disclosed  by  8P.  4  Ronald 
E.  Weber.  Until  September  1969,  when  he 
deserted  to  Canada,  he  was  a  visual  aids 
clerk  In  the  secret  confines  of  the  ASA's 
Arlington,  Va.,  headquarters. 

Weber's  Job  Involved  preparing  maps  and 
charts. for  secret  briefings  and  he  told  news- 
men in  July  that,  weeks  before  the  Chicago 
convention,  the  ASA  planned  to  move  a 
reconnaissance  company  from  Texas  to  Chi- 
cago. 

The  company  was  in  place  and  listening 
a  week  before  the  convention,  Weber  said. 
The  electronics  men  were  operating  from 
storefronts,  roonus  and  were  touring  the 
city  In  unmarked  vans  to  do  the  Job,  he 
said. 
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According  to  Weber,  the  unit's  electronics 
-  '.perts  were  "llBtsnlng  all  day  and  all  night " 
\  )  radio  frequencies,  police  radio,  "certain 
t  jlephone  communications"  and  short-wave 
r  idio  bands.  Th^ir  hope  was  to  leam  the 
l  lans  of  protesters. 

When  trouble  started  in  Chicago.  Weber 
s  Lid  the  ASA  experts  "received  and  threw 
t.  siclc  to  us  in  Washington  read-oute  on  what 
v  as  going  on."  As  he  stood  duty  In  the  ASA 

V  ar  room,  one  Chicago  message  In  partlcu- 
!  ir  caught  Weber  a  eye. 

"One  report  was  actually  a  read-out  corre- 
;  ition  of  these  different  reports  as  to  a  by- 
X  lay  between  some  of  Sen,  McCarthy's  work- 
e-s,  and  actually  an  intercept  recorded  mes- 
i  ige  to  Senator  McCarthy  himself,"  Weber 

v.d. 

Sen.  McCarthy,  when  queried  about  this. 
£  lid  he  was  unaware  of  an  intercept,  but,  "we 
j  ist  sort  of  assumed  it  (eavesdropping)  was 
going  on." 

Weber  said  the  intercepted  messages  con- 
r  >raed  medical  aid  for  protesters  who,  dur- 
i  ig  the  Chicago  turmoil,  used  the  McCarthy 
1;  otel  rooms  for  a  makeshift  aid  station.  The 
r  )oms  were  checked  and  declared  free  of 
1  Btening  devices  by  Secret  Service,  McCar- 
t IV  said. 

Weber  said  the  intercepted  messages,  in- 
r  uding  the  McCarthy  report  and  others,  were 
c  asslOed  by  the  ASA  and  "became  compart- 
rient(«d.'  Jargon  for  a  top-security  classl- 
fi  cation  that  makes  a  document  available  only 
I  ]  persons  on  a  list  accompanying  it. 

None  of  the  flood  of  material  Weber  said 
I-  e  saw  coming  in  from  ASA  In  Chicago  ever 

V  ent  back  for  use  by  riot-ready  troops  there, 
•5  hlch  added  further  to  the  mystery  of  why 
1 ,  was  gathered.  It  all  went  to  the  Pentagon. 

>  e  said.  "I  never  saw  it  again." 

Weber's  placement  of  the  ASA  in  Chicago 
M  as  confirmed  by  two  other  sources,  first  by 
c  ne  of  his  former  supervisors  and  then  by  a 
i  jrmer  Secret  Service  agent  familiar  with  the 

<  hicago  convention  security.  Neither  man 
^  ould  permit  the  use  of  his  name. 

The  supervlBor  said  the  ASA  was  there  but 

>  eclined  to  elaborate  on  its  role.  "That's  cla«- 
«ifled  and  I  could  get  10  years  and  $20,000  If 
I  talked."  he  said.  But  he  said  Weber  had  both 
i  ccess  to  the  reports  he  cited  and  was  ac- 
(  urate  In  his  recollections. 

SOtTBCZ    UNKNOWN 

The  former  Secret  Service  man  knew  noih- 
1  ig  of  Weber  personally.  But  he  Insisted  We- 
l  er's  version  of  ASA's  role  was  incorrect.  The 
«x-agent  said,  "The  ASA  was  there  (In  Chi- 
cago) to  help  the  Secret  Service  protect 
,-  gainst  the  xxse  of  electronic  surveillance 
f  gainst  candidates." 

The  agent  did  not  know  who  had  given 
:he  order  sending  ASA  to  Chicago,  or  what 
f  uthorlty  had  been  used.  But  he  believed  his 
larmer  superiors  had.  despite  denials,  asked 
lor  and  received  the  aid  of  ASA  expertise. 
'  The  service  has  used  their  experts  for  some 
time."  he  said. 

But  neither  this  agent  nor  a  fellow  Invee- 
1 1gator  from  another  branch  of  the  Treasury 
1  Jepartment  could  say  whether  the  ASA  ac- 
1  ivities  were  a  part  of  other  governmental 

<  aves-dropplng  in  Chicago,  which  they  said 
1  /as  •comnKKi  knowledge  to  many  of  us." 

Dbcsmbxs  2,  1970. 

lion.   MKLVIN    hATKD, 

1  ecretary  of  Defense, 
}Vaahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  SsctartULT:  Last  night  the  "First 
'  "uesday"  reported  military  intelligence  in- 
^  esttgatlons  carried  on  over  the  past  aereral 
3  ears  into  a  Tarlety  of  anti-war  and  civil 
lights  activities.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
threats  to  the  rights  of  American  citizens  to 
<ngage  in  peaoeful  protest  as  guaranteed  by 
1  he  Conatltutlon. 

I  would  particularly  appreciate  learning  If 
the  inteUlseno*  onlta  ot  tttm  Army.  Navy  or 
i  ,ir  Force  carried  out  any  electronic  •uxvcU- 


lance  during  the  course  of  these  intel- 
ligence activities.  If  such  surveillance  was 
used,  I  would  appreciate  knowing  when  and 
under  what  authority.  Was  the  Attorney 
General  ever  informed  of  such  activities? 

I  also  would  appreciate  learning  If  the 
military  Intelligence  units  had  access  to  in- 
formation obtained  through  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  other  government  agencies. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 
I  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

THE  SON  TAY  PRISONERS -OF -WAR 
RAID 

Ml-.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  distressed  by  the  wave 
of  criticism  that  has  followed  tlie  dis- 
closure of  attempts  by  our  Government 
to  recover  and  release  American  prison- 
ers of  war  held  in  captivity  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  speak  of  criticism  in  the 
press,  in  oui'  committees,  and  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  Washington  Post  editorialized 
about  the  Son  Tay  mission : 

Contrary  to  a  statement  by  Secretary  Laird, 
the  raid  at  Son  Tay  may  not  even  be  the 
first  attempt  that  failed.  It  Is,  however,  the 
first  attempt  to  turn  a  failure  into  an  attri- 
bute, to  argue  that  such  a  fiasco  somehow 
demonstrates  at  last  that  the  country  cares 
about  Its  prisoners,  and  to  suggest  that  there 
is  something  unique  about  this  administra- 
tion's concern  .  .  . 

Well,  there  are  several  things  to  be 
said  about  this,  and  the  first  Is,  of  course, 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  noth- 
ing— and  perhaps  somewhat  less  than 
nothing — to  show  for  its  display  of  con- 
cern. 

That  Is  a  very  harsh  criticism  and,  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  very  unfair  criticism. 

The  raid  waa  not  a  "Fiasco."  There 
was  nothing  comical  or  laughable  about 
it.  It  was  not  a  joke,  as  some  of  the 
members  of  the  audience  at  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  perceived  it.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  was  a  bold  courageous 
strike.  It  was  executed  with  precision, 
verve,  and  daring.  Since  the  summer, 
volimteers  have  been  specially  trained 
for  this  mission  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
in  Florida,  and  at  other  bases  aroimd 
the  country,  the  camp  at  Son  Tay  was 
only  about  23  miles  west  of  Hanoi.  The 
force  came  undetected  through  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  radar  protective 
systems  in  existence,  and  came  unscathed 
through  an  area  as  heavily  protected  by 
antiaircraft  missiles  as  any  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  men  landed,  at- 
tacked the  installation,  and  pulled  out 
without  losing  a  man. 

To  be  sure,  the  mission  was  abortive: 
the  American  POW's  we  expected  to  free 
at  Son  Tay  had  been  moved.  We  found 
the  site  deserted.  We  did  not  gain  what 
we  had  hoped  to  gain :  the  release  of  our 
men. 

The  mission  was  far  from  being  a  "fi- 
asco,'  as  the  Washington  Post  would 
have  us  believe.  The  attempt  to  rescue 
our  men  was  fully  justified.  We  should 
have  done  It.  It  was  not  a  "halrbralned 
scheme"  or  a  "John  Wayne"  scenario: 
it  was  a  rational  and  a  brave  effort  to 
do  a  good  thing — effect  the  release  of 
some  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Throughout  this  long  and  tragic  war, 
we  have  conunuaily  listened  to  the  ad- 


vice and  heeded  the  counsel  of  the  do- 
mestic critics  of  the  war. 

We  w^ere  told  that  if  only  we  ceased 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  iieace 
would  follow  as  day  follows  night.  Be- 
ginning in  March  1968,  we  ceased  the 
bombing  of  the  north.  Peace  has  not 
come. 

We  were  told  that  if  only  we  could  get 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  agree  to  meet 
with  North  Vietnam  and  the  Natioial 
Liberation  FYont — NLF — and  Vletcong, 
peace  would  come.  South  Vietnam  has 
agreed.  Peace  has  not  come. 

We  were  told  that  if  only  formal  nego- 
tiations could  be  started,  peace  would 
follow.  We  have  been  engaged  in  for- 
mal negotiation  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  NLF  in  Paris  for  more  than 
2  years.  Peace,  as  we  know,  has  not  come. 

We  were  told  that  if  we  could  get 
agrewnent  for  free  elections  In  South 
Vietnam,  where  the  NLF  could  partici- 
pate, peace  would  Immediately  follow. 
We  have  such  an  offer  on  the  table  at 
Paris,  and  peace  has  not  come. 

As  the  American  participation  In  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  has  diminished,  the 
demands  of  the  critics  of  the  war  have 
escalated. 

One  by  one,  the  demands  of  the  critics 
of  the  war  have  been  met,  and  at  each 
stp.ge  the  North  Vietnamese  have  re- 
mained intransigent.  Each  new  conces- 
sion by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  by 
our  Government  has  been  rebuffed  by 
Hanoi.  The  promises  of  the  critics  of 
the  war  have  proven  all  too  hollow.  And 
now  we  have  the  ultimate  demand :  Com- 
plete and  immediate  unilateral  with- 
diawal  by  the  United  States.  On  this,  the 
domestic  critics  and  the  government  of 
Hanoi  seem  to  be  agreed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand 
the  frustration  and  the  irritation  of  the 
American  people  with  this  tragic  war. 
What  I  do  not  understand  is  the  notion 
advanced  by  large  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican intellectual  commimity  and  by  the 
domestic  critics  of  the  war,  in  and  out 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  fault  for  the  con- 
thiuatior  of  the  war  rests  entirely  and 
exclusively  with  the  United  States.  The 
fault  doco  not  he  with  the  United  States. 
The  responsibility  for  the  continuation 
of  the  war  rests  with  Hanoi.  Wc  have 
made,  over  a  period  of  years,  enormous 
concessions — first  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
bargaining  table  and  then  in  our  at- 
tempts to  get  Hanoi  off  center.  Our  hope 
was  to  encourage  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. We  can  all  agree  that  the  Paris 
talks  have  been  anyJaing  but  meaning- 
ful. They  are  in  fact  a  quagmire  into 
which  we  have  voluntarily  proceeded. 

Recognizing  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  stalled  these  talks  and  intend 
in  all  probability  to  continue  to  stall,  the 
administration  has  sought  by  tht  Vlet- 
namization  process  and  by  troop  with- 
drawals to  extricate  American  men  from 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Given  the  sit- 
uation as  it  exists,  I  support  that  course. 
But.  again,  I  repeat  that  I  reject  the 
notion  that  Ame-ica  Is  to  blame  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  We  are  not.  We 
are  trying  to  end  it. 

We  have  listened  to  the  critics  of  the 
war,  and  they  have  misled  us.  What  they 
so  iUibly  promised  has  not  come  to  pass. 
The  critics  have  proven  to  be  very  bad 
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critics,  veiT  POor  prophets.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  own  up  to  the  blunders  we  as 
a  nation  committed  in  Southeast  Asia — 
they  have  been  many  and  they  have  been 
serious.  The  critics  of  the  war  have  no 
such  humility.  When  their  proposals  for 
ending  the  war  have  successively  proved 
to  be  wrong,  they  have  not  acknowledged 
error.  Instead,  they  have  pressed  ahead, 
urging  greater  and  greater  concessions, 
retreat  after  retreat,  all  the  while  pro- 
claiming tlieir  own  infallibility.  They  are 
wrong,  Mr.  President;  they  have  demon- 
strated again  and  again  tlie  weakness  of 
their  prophetic  powers.  And  now  they 
seek  to  ridicule  and  poke  fmi  at  the  most 
recent  attempt  to  rescue  our  own  men. 
Since  the  war  began,  we  have  recov- 
ered only  nine  of  the  Americans  taken 
prisoner.  God  only  knows  how  many 
Ameiicans  are  in  Hanoi's  hands.  We 
have,  as  SecreUry  Laird  mentioned  in 
his  testimony  yesterday,  offered  to  ex- 
change more  than  35,000  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  in  our  cus- 
tody for  the  approximately  3,000  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  prisoners  we 
think  are  being  held  by  Hanoi.  It  is  as 
Secretary  Laird  said,  a  fair  and  honor- 
able offer.  It  was  been  rebuffed  as  we  all 
know.  Is  it  sinful  or  stupid  to  try  to  effect 
the  release  of  some  of  these  captives  as 
we  did  at  Son  Tay?  Of  course  it  is  not 
As  Secretary  Laird  said  yesterday: 
Jt  this  country  Is  willing  to  abandon  Its 
men  to  death  and  captivity,  we  have  truly 
lost  our  national  morality. 

That  is  not  a  pie  Us  tic  piece  of  non- 
sense: That  is  a  simple  and  elementary 
truth.  This  missioix,  taken  in  its  entirety, 
owning  up  to  its  risks,  its  failure,  its  ink- 
plications,  deserres  our  praise,  not  our 
scorn. 


TIMOTHY  BLECK 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Timothy  Bleck,  a  fine 
person  and  a  good  friend,  who  died  un- 
expectedly on  November  14,  1*70. 

It  is  altsrays  a  tragedy  when  a  good 
man  dies,  for  something  worthwhile  has 
been  taken  from  the  world.  But  the 
death  of  Tim  Bleck  was  doubly  tragic 
becatEe  he  was  only  30  years  old,  and 
the  high  promise  of  his  future,  which 
was  qnite  obvious  to  all  who  knew  him, 
will  never  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  also  tragic  that  his  three  chil- 
dren, who  are  quite  young,  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  their 
father  as  they  grow  up,  for  he  was 
bright,  and  kind,  and  generous,  and 
above  all  he  was  genuine. 

Tim  cared,  and  the  fact  that  he  did 
was  evident  in  his  work.  He  had  been  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  St. 
Loais  Post-Dispatch  for  neariy  2  years 
before  his  death.  He  worked  before  that 
for  the  Post-Dtspatch  in  St.  Louis,  and 
before  that  for  newspapers  in  Ohio.  His 
fields  were  civil  rights  and  the  peace 
movement 

Human  rights,  peace,  and  life — these 
were  the  things  he  was  most  concerned 
^h,  not  only  professionally  but  also 
personally .  His  sensitiTity  gsi«  to  Iris 
gories  an  added  meaning  and  dhnensron. 
He  could  reveal  our  often  woeful  short- 
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comings  in  delivering  the  promii:es  of 
this  Land  of  Promise  in  a  way  that  made 
you  cry  out  for  change,  and  he  could 
write  about  the  hopeftil  developments 
in  a  way  that  made  you  feel  proud  no 
matter  how  gloomy  your  day  had  been 
otherwise. 

His  deatli  was  a  terrible  shock.  While 
we  all  knew  he  had  hepatitis,  we  had  all 
thought  he  was  going  to  get  well.  It  is 
such  a  shame,  such  a  waste  that  he  did 
not.  He  was  rising  with  well-deserved 
speed  in  the  journalism  profession.  He 
would  have  made  his  mark,  for  he  had 
much  to  offer.  His  death  is  a  loss  not  oiriy 
to  his  family  and  friends,  but  to  all  of 
us  in  this  body,  whose  work  he  some- 
times covered,  as  well. 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  COPPER 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently George  Munroe,  president  oi 
Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  whose  large  mines 
are  in  Arizona,  made  an  excellent  ad- 
dress to  the  Arizona  Bankei-s  Associa- 
tion outlining  some  of  the  problems  that 
he  sees  confronting  the  copper  industry. 

Arizona  produces  52  percent  of  the 
copp>er  produced  in  America,  so  naturaily 
we  have  a  gi'eat  interest  In  what  hap- 
pens to  tliis  iiidustry  at  all  times. 

Because  I  think  his  remarks  are  perti- 
nent and  to  the  point  and  would  be  of 
interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoiKESs  BT  Gbosgc  B.  MuNaoc 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I'm  going  to  talk 
to  yon  this  nooming  about  ttM  ovHlook  for 
copper  over  the  next  several  year* — a  sub- 
ject which  obvloviBly  is  of  interest  to  mc 
and  to  Phelpa  Dodge  Corporation.  By  Ttrtne 
of  Arizona's  pre-emln«nc»  as  •  copper  pro- 
ducing state,  It  iB  also  a  subect  ot  consider- 
able importance  to  Ariaona. 

Elreryone  here  today,  Tta  sure.  Is  aware 
that  copper  Is  a  major  Industry  in  Arizona 
Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  figures.  In  19ea, 
Arizona  mines  prottoced  a  little  over  800,000 
tons  of  copper,  which  was  more  than  half 
of  all  the  copper  mined  In  this  country, 
and  \b'%  of  the  total  production  ot  the  ncn- 
Commtmist  work*.  Wot  only  does  no  othsr 
state  In  the  unloB  come  clotw  to  Artzona 
In  copper  mining.  Irat  Ariaona's  1969  pro- 
duction was  not  f  qtmled  by  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  free  world.  ZamMa  and  Chile, 
both  very  Important  sources  of  copper,  may 
receive  more  attention  from  both  the  copfier 
marketing  fraternity  and  the  financial 
world,  but  the  proper  ranking  of  copper 
producing  states  In  \99»  \m:  Arizona — 
first;  Zambia — second;  Chile — third, 

Arizona's  top  ranking  win  be  challenged 
over  the  next  few  years.  Chile  has  a  major 
effort  piidei  way  to  erpamJ  her  produeWosi 
and,  If  all  these  projects  come  in  on  sched- 
ule, very  shortly  Chile  wffl  sqweeae  by  Ari- 
zona to  become  rrmnber  one.  Whether  Chile 
can  in  fact  achieve  this  remains  to  be  see«; 
Arizona's  production  Is  also  growing,  and  tt 
is  hard  to  judge  what  Impact  Chile's  new 
Marxist  govemnrrent  may  haTe  «b  its  pro- 
jected copper  expansion. 

The  cotTtrtbtrtlons  that  copper  mining 
makes  to  the  Artzorra  econonrjr  are  BiBsslfc. 
The  mines  are  big  conrnrners  of  e^iripmewt. 
fuel  and  snjTpfles,  and  last  j«ar  Vhtrf  upewt 
over  $157,000,000  In  Arizona  for  such  ttewis. 
They  afso  corrtritarrte  large  tx%  revenufs  to 


the  State,  cities,  counties   and   school  dis- 
tricts—more  taan  (44,000,000  In  1969. 

Mining  is  a  capital-intensive,  rather  tlian 
a  labor-in tensire,  Indust^.  Even  ho,  Arizoua'a 
copper  industry  provides  direct  employment 
(or  nearly  20,000  people,  and  aggregate  wages, 
salaries  and  fringe  benefiu  paid  Co  Arizuua 
copper  employees  la£t  year  amouuted  to 
neariy  $200,000,000. 

As  for  capital  expenditures  by  Arizona 
mines,  here  are  a  few  examples:  the  cost  of 
developing  tht  new  Duval  Kierrita  nUue. 
which  began  production  this  year,  was  in 
excess  of  $160,000,000;  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, Anaconda  iDrooght  In  its  Twin  Buttes 
property  at  a  cost  of  some  »200.000,000.  We 
anticipate  that  Phelps  I>odge's  new  Metcalf 
mine,  now  under  development  ricar  Moreuci, 
wiU  cost  in  excess  of  »l  50  000,000.  And  the 
expansion  of  Magma's  San  Manviel  nuoe  cur- 
rently tinder  way  has  been  announced  hs 
costing  at  least  1(200,000,000. 

Wliat  this  aU  ad<lE  up  to  is  that  Arlzcina 
is  Important  to  copper,  copper  is  important 
to  Ariaona.  and  the  outlook  for  copper  stiould 
thus  be  of  interest  to  us  aU.  I  wiU  discuss 
this  in  terms  of  where  copper  st&iids  today. 
what  the  near-term  prospects  aie,  and  fiu;iUy 
the  longer  range  outlook. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  copp«r  has  been 
in  a  state  of  short  supply  on  a  world-wide 
basis  for  almost  all  of  the  past  ssven  years. 
But  perhaps  some  of  you  have  forgotten 
that  this  seven  year  shortage  followed  on  the 
heels  of  seven  years  of  rather  lean  business 
for  the  copper  itidustry,  with  an  excess  of 
supply  and  with  most  of  the  vuorlds  mines 
operatiog  on  %  curtailed  basis.  The  recent 
riMBlage  was  caused  by  sharply  increased 
ctvlUan  and  military  demands  for  copper  In 
the  BDUctdle  19€0's.  and  by  adverse  effects  on 
production  resulting  from  political  disturb- 
ances snd  strikes  abroad  and,  particularly, 
by  the  long  strikes  which  shut  down  virtu- 
ally an  docnestlc  copper  production  for  more 
than  eight  months  in  1967-1886.  We  esU- 
mate  that  almost  oue  miiUoB  tons  of  pro- 
duction were  tost  because  of  the  U.S.  suites. 

From  10«6  to  1970,  chslocatlons  in  the  cop- 
per market  ware  also  caused  by  tbe  fact  that, 
during  that  period,  most  of  the  newly  mined 
copper  produced  in  this  country  was  sold 
at  prices  Bubetantially  tower  than  the  prices 
at  Thlch  copper  from  other  80%»rces — scrap, 
Imports  and  scxne  ckmestlc  mine  produc- 
tion— was  sold.  This  gap  In  prices — which  at 
times  was  as  Isrge  as  29-904  a  pound— was 
primarily  caused  by  a  decision  of  the  Federal 
Administration  In  1906  to  exert  sulBcient 
pressure  on  certain  domestic  producers  to 
prevent  them  from  Itaeplng  their  prices  in 
a  reasonable  reUtio«ship  with  other  copper 
prices. 

Both  of  these  problems  of  tlie  late  *60's— a 
short  supply  of  copper  and  an  artificially  dis- 
torted pricing  situs tioo — have  now  disap- 
peared. Daring  1989  the  copper  price  charged 
by  the  major  domestic  producers  rose  steadily 
from  Ai*  a  pound,  and  rsaclted  a  high  of  60< 
in  April  of  this  year.  At  that  time  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  price,  which  sets  the  price  of 
foreign-mined  copper,  and  the  merchants' 
price  In  this  country,  were  in  the  79-80r 
range.  Since  then  these  outside  market  prices 
have  dropped  sbarply,  and  srs  atiout  60<  a 
pound  today  Reflecting  this  dcdise.  the  U.S. 
produeers'  price  was  reduced  to  Mc  late  in 
October. 

It  seems  clear  that,  harrtag  ftirther  niajor 
fnterrtrptVms  of  produetlon,  the  long  copper 
shortage  is  over.  This  IMW  resulted  in  part 
from  a  steadily  lncre<Ml»g  growth  of  produc- 
tire  eapacHy  ttiroughewS  the  world,  and  ia 
part  from  the  general  business  slowdown  ia 
this  coantry  and  the  atowizig  of  eeonomic 
growth  rates  la  some  ruimiB—  eountries  and 
Japan.  As  aa  Btvstrattsn  of  tke  increase  la 
capwitT.  the  tatsl  capacity  ml  all  domestic 
irtnea  vrMeU  stood  isisgfcly  at  IJSO.OOO  tons 
o<  copper  at  the  start  ot  f««4,  today  is  nearly 
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1.850,000    tons.    The    proportionate    Increase 
abroad  has  been  considerably  greater. 

As  a  result  the  outlook  for  copper  users  as 
we  start  the  decade  of  the  I970's  is  good.  The 
prospect  Is  for  ample  availability,  as  projects 
tor  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  ones  reach  the  production 
.stage.  Because  of  the  long  lead  time  involved 
in  bringing  in  new  mines — three  to  Ave  years 
or  more — we  already  have  a  pretty  good 
handle  on  probable  increases  In  productive 
capacity  over  the  next  four  years,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  free  world  mine  capacity  will  grow 
during  that  period  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  T"c.  This  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
historical  average  growth  rate  of  productive 
capacity.  It  is  also  higher  than  the  historical 
rate  of  increase  in  consumption,  which  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era  has  averaged  about 
*'■!•%  a  year. 

We  anticipate  that  the  demand  for  copper 
will  continue  to  grow  at  approximately  this 
historical  rate — I  suppose  because  we're  al- 
ways Inclined  to  assume  that  what  has  hap- 
pened win  continue  to  happen  until  there  is 
some  evidence  of  change.  Of  course  the  long 
period  of  short  supply  and  high  prices  has 
given  impetus  to  efforts  to  substitute  other 
materials  for  copper,  but  substitution  has 
been  occurring  more  or  less  constantly  for 
years  and  nevertheless  copper  usage  has  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

For  copper  producers  and  those  affected  by 
the  success  of  copper  producers,  the  story  is  a 
little  different.  If  production  should  Increase 
Sii  &  1%  rate  over  the  next  several  years,  and 
consumption  at  i'i'^r.  a  growing  excess  of 
supply  over  demand  would  develop.  A  projec- 
tion based  on  past  consumption  trends  (and 
1970  Is  not  likely  to  be  up  to  that  trend) 
would  Indicate  that  by  1974  anticipated  free 
world  production — after  allowing  for  "nor- 
mal" losses  due  to  strikes,  political  disturb- 
ances and  accidents — would  exceed  pro- 
jected consumption  by  some  12%.  While  that 
should  not  be  an  unmanageable  excess — per- 
haps no  more  than  is  desirable  to  assure  con- 
lumers  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies — 1  don't 
think  any  of  us  knows  how  the  problem  will 
be  met  under  current  circumstances.  In  past 
times  of  surplus,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  pro- 
luction  was  cut  back  at  many  of  the  world's 
mines,  including  most  of  the  Important 
roreign  mines.  Today  the  marketing  and  pro- 
luction  policies  of  many  of  the  Important 
'oreign  mines  are  being  set  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  how  they  will  react  I  think  no 
)ne  knows. 

Aside  from  this  threat  of  overcapacity, 
*-hat  are  our  problems?  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
mention  at  least  two,  both  of  which  could 
iffect  our  production  estimates  in  an  im- 
portant way.  (1)  As  you  may  know,  labor 
:ontracts  at  most  of  the  domestic  mines 
(xpire  In  mJd-1971.  It  Is  too  soon  to  know 
whether  another  strike  Is  likely  at  that  time. 
Even  though  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  all 
■oncerned  we  certainly  cannot  rule  out  such 
I  strike — although  it  Is  true  that  long  strikes 
lave  not  usually  occurred  In  successive  ne- 
!otlatlons. 

(2)  The  second  problem  which  cant  be 
actored  Into  our  calculations  Is  the  possl- 
)lllty  of  substantial  reduction  of  domestic 
■opper  production  which  can  result  If  air 
juallty  laws  require  copper  smelters  to 
ichleve  emissions  controls  beyond  what  Is 
echnically  and  economically  feasible.  This 
5  a  dlfBcult  problem;  let  me  take  a  few 
ninutes  to  outline  It  for  you.  In  terms  of 
'helps  Dodge  smelters  and  Arizona  law — I 
I  lon't  think  the  situation  Is  substantially 
llfterent  in  any  other  copper  area  of  the 
I  ountry. 

Almost  all  copper  mined  In  Arizona — or 
(  Isewhere — must  be  smelted  during  Its  tran- 
i  ition  from  ore  to  a  commercially-saleable 
:>roduct.  Although  probably  every  major 
« opper  company,  Including  Phelps  Dodge, 
1  las  research  programs  looking  for  ways  to 
place  smelting,  it  does  not  appear  likely 


to  me  that  any  alternatives  we  may  come  up 
with  will  be  ready  for  large  scsde  use  for  at 
least  the  next  several  years. 

Smelting  Is  a  process  for  separating  copper 
from  other  materials  In  the  ore.  A  principal 
component  of  most  copper  ore  mined  In 
Arizona  Is  sulfur,  and  It  Is  separated  from 
copper  during  smelting  by  converting  It  Into 
sulfur  oxide  gases.  It  Is  these  sulphur  oxides 
that  are  the  root  of  our  trouble.  Since  smelt- 
ing was  Invented,  these  oxides  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  allowing  them  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Arizona  law,  put  Into  effect  this  last  sum- 
mer, requires  smelters  to  remove  90%  of  all 
sulfur  contained  In  the  smelter  feed,  and 
permits  each  smelter  which  doesnt  meet 
that  standard  to  operate  on  a  year  to  year 
basis  for  no  more  than  the  next  four  years, 
provided  that  It  has  a  program  under  way 
to  bring  It  Into  compliance  by  the  end  of 
the  period. 

I'm  not  going  to  reopen  here  the  Issue  of 
whether  90%  sulfur  removal  Is  necessary  or 
reasonable — we  feel  that  It  Is  not,  but  It's 
the  law  now,  and  Phelps  Dodge  is  going  to 
make  every  effort  to  comply.  I  think  the 
same  is  true  as  to  the  other  copper  smelting 
companies  In  the  state.  But  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  90%  sulfur  removal  Is  a  very  dlfiB- 
cult  target,  especially  for  copper  smelters 
treating  the  volume  and  type  of  materials 
that  Arizona  smelters  treat. 

In  brief,  here  Is  what  Phelps  Dodge  Is  doing. 
We're  making  our  start  at  AJo,  where  we  are 
constructing  two  plants.  One  will  make  sul- 
furic acid  from  the  sulfur  oxide  gases.  The 
other  Is  somewhat  experimental.  It  Involves 
a  process  which  I  don't  think  has  ever  before 
been  used  at  a  copper  smelter  (although  It 
has  been  used  on  a  limited  scale  with  other 
types  of  ore) ,  but  by  which  we  hope  to  over- 
come what  has  always  been  one  of  the  major 
problems  In  sulfur  recovery — the  fact  that 
the  emissions  from  the  reverberatory  side  of 
the  smelter  are  so  dilute  in  their  content  »8 
to  frustrate  attempts  to  recover  the  sulfur. 
This  plant  Is  designed  to  remove  those  sulfur 
oxides  by  absorption,  and  upgrade  them  for 
feeding  to  the  acid  plant  or  to  a  plant  to 
make  elemental  sulfur.  It  Is  essential  that  a 
process  for  recovering  elemental  sulfur  be 
developed,  because  surveys  Indicate  that  If 
Arizona  smelters  all  convert  their  sulfur 
oxides  to  sulfuric  acid,  we'll  be  making  much 
more  than  we  can  even  give  away.  That  Is 
why  Phelps  Dodge  Is  participating  In  two 
elemental  sulfur  research  projects,  one  of 
which,  a  Joint  program  with  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  Is  In  the  pilot 
plant  stage. 

In  the  meantime,  the  AJo  acid  plant  and 
absorption  plant  are  being  built.  We  esti- 
mate their  cost,  including  related  partlcxilate 
removal  facilities,  at  925,000,000.  At  our  other 
two  smelters — at  Morencl  and  Douglas— our 
compliance  programs  will  be  much  more 
costly,  and  may  Involve  modifications  of  the 
smelting  process  Itself.  At  these  smelters 
we're  now  doing  the  design  work  and  instal- 
lation of  improved  smoke-coUectlng  equip- 
ment and  installing  additional  electrostatic 
precipitators  to  capture  virtually  all  particu- 
late matter  from  the  smoke.  When  this  Is 
done,  we'll  be  ready  to  take  a  look  at  the  AJo 
plant  results,  our  elemental  sulfur  recovery 
research  projects,  and  whatever  anyone  else 
may  come  up  with  that  looks  better — this  Is 
an  area  of  great  research  activity — and  put  In 
the  process  and  equipment  that  promise  to  do 
the  best  Job. 

The  cost  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  smoke  abate- 
ment program  Is  going  to  be  very  large — 
probably  more  than  9100,000,000  over  the 
next  several  years  (In  addition  to  nearly 
$50,000,000  already  sp>ent  or  appropriated), 
and  It's  going  to  require  more  money  than 
the  company  can  generate  Internally. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  outlook  for  the  longer  term — say  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  As  to  demand,  there  is 
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nothing  ahead  that  we  now  see  that  would 
Impair  copper's  role  as  a  raw  material  of 
basic  Importance  to  economic  development 
Projections  for  refined  copper  demand  in 
this  country  alone  In  the  year  2000  ranee 
from  a  low  of  6,000,000  tons  to  a  hieh  of 
7,800,000  tons.  The  low  estimate  is  nearly 
three  times  the  current  domestic  conaumo- 
tlon  level.  ^ 

It  Is  true  that  projections  such  as  these 
assume  an  ever-Increasing  population  But 
even  If  we  were  to  have  zero  population 
growth,  I  would  expect  to  see  a  contlnuinij 
substantial  growth  In  the  need  for  copper 
There  are  many  citizens  of  our  country  liv- 
ing far  below  a  reasonable  level  of  comfort 
and  copper— because  of  Its  Importance  m  a 
wide  variety  of  basic  products— is  a  vital 
material  for  Improving  their  living  stand- 
ards. When  one  considers  the  needs  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  of  course.  It  is  clear  that 
demand  for  copper  abroad  will  increase  at 
an  even  greater  rate  than  domestic  demand. 
Fortunately,  there  Is  enough  copper  avail- 
able for  development  to  satisfy  any  foresee- 
able future  demand — assuming  a  price  high 
enough  to  Justify  development.  Of  course, 
the  mere  existence  of  the  ore  bodies  does  not 
assure  that  the  needed  copper  will  be  forth- 
coming. The  development  of  ore  reserves  In- 
volves very  large,  and  ever  Increasing,  amounts 
of  capital,  which  In  Itself,  In  these  days  of 
tight  and  expensive  money,  operates  as  a  lim- 
iting factor  to  some  extent.  In  addition,  some 
of  the  deposits  involve  major  technological 
problems.  However,  given  the  demand  and  a 
satisfactory  price  level.  It  Is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  necessary  capital  and  technological 
resources  will  be  forthcoming.  The  remain- 
ing Impediment  to  expansion  of  the  world 
supply  of  copper  lies  largely  outside  the  con- 
trol of  producing  companies,  namely,  the  role 
of  government. 

The  Impact  of  gtovernmental  policies  on  the 
copper  producing  industry  has  grown  tre- 
mendously In  recent  years.  Nationalization 
of  mines  In  the  Ck)ngo,  Zambia  and  Chile  are 
the  most  obvious  example.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  effect  these  nationalization  actions 
win  have  on  the  future  output  of  copper  in 
those  areas.  I  think  we  can  safely  assume 
that  It  will  not  result  In  any  reduction  of  the 
historic  production  rates  In  those  countries. 
For  example,  production  In  the  Congo  in 
1960,  the  year  It  became  Independent,  was 
333,000  tons.  In  succeeding  years,  even  when 
fighting  was  raging  in  the  Katanga  copper 
belt,  production  never  dropped  more  than 
10%  below  that  level.  In  1967,  when  the 
mines  were  nationalized,  production  was 
354,000  tons,  and  last  year  it  was  400,000 
tons — 20%  higher  than  In  1960.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  may  well  be  true  that  production 
has  expanded  at  a  slower  rate  under  nation- 
alization than  would  have  been  the  case 
otherwise — although  this  cannot  be  proven 
with  certainty. 

The  mining  policies  of  Peru,  the  fourth 
largest  copper  producer  among  the  under- 
developed countries,  are  currently  undergo- 
ing rapid  changes  and  have  not  yet  stabil- 
ized. I  would  not  try  to  speculate  on  where 
they  will  end  up,  nor  what  the  effect  wlU  be 
on  development  of  the  copper  producing  po- 
tential of  that  country.  A  firming  of  policy 
In  the  direction  Indicated  by  recent  state- 
ments and  actions  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment could  greatly  retard  the  development 
of  these  resources. 

But  It  Is  not  only  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  that  governmental  policy  will  have 
a  major  bearing  on  the  development  of  new 
copper  mines.  Almost  all  of  the  deposits  plan- 
ned for  development  In  Canada,  and  by  which 
she  Is  expected  to  pass  Zambia  to  become  the 
world's  third  largest  copper  producer,  are 
quite  low  grade  deposits.  Their  development 
will  depend  in  large  measure  on  future  Can- 
adian and  provincial  legislation  relating  to 
taxation,  requirements  for  processing  and 
sale  In  Canada,  etc.  If  some  of  the  provisions 
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which  b<ive  been  proposed  are  enacted.  It  ia 
likely  that  development  of  properties  of  this 
type  wiU  be  inhibited. 

Finally.  In  our  own  country,  governmental 
action  also  will  have  »n  in>portant  bearing 
on  the  development  of  future  copper  sup- 
plies. This  includes  such  things  ae  access  to 
the  public  domalB  for  exploratlazi,  taxation 
and  other  matter*,  aa  well  as  the  important 
factor  already  mentioned — what  sort  of  re- 
strictions may  be  placed  on  the  Industry  in 
the  environmental  area. 

At  present,  U.  S.  government  activities  that 
affect  the  mining  Industry  suffer  from  lack 
of  direction  arKl  can  often  work  at  cross- 
purposes.  This  is  by  no  means  unique  to  our 
industry,  but  It  Is  a  matter  for  concern  when 
the  lack  of  a  clear  policy  and  approach  In- 
volves the  raw  materials  on  which,  ultimate- 
ly, the  rest  of  tj|^  economy  is  based.  In  con- 
trast, the  governments  cf  Jap>an  and  Ger- 
many, our  major  industrial  rivals  despite 
their  weaker  domestic  raw  materials  posi- 
tions, have  developed  and  are  implementing 
policies  to  assure  they  will  h&ve  what  they 
need  to  meet  future  requirements.  For  ex- 
ample, a  number  of  the  new  mines  in  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  being  cteveloped  with  Japanese 
money,  and  the  copper  will  be  produced  few 
Japanese  use. 

Our  own  government  policies  may  be 
changing  for  the  better.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  national  minerals  policy  in  support  of  the 
development  of  minerals  resources  has  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  and,  if  differences 
between  the  two  bills  can  be  worked  out,  may 
be  adopted.  Moreover.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  recently  announced  that  President 
Nixon  has  authorized  creating  a  new  National 
Industrial  Materials  Commission,  to  be  man- 
aged Jointly  by  the  Department*  of  interior 
and  Commerce.  The  Commission  will  analyse 
our  needs  and  suppUes  of  minerals  through 
the  end  of  the  20th  century,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  constructive  government  policy 
win  result  from  the  Commission's  study. 

In  summation,  then,  the  future  of  the 
copper  Industry  looks  reasonably  good,  de- 
spite a  few  clonds  on  the  borUon.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  this  useful  metal  will  be 
needed  In  growing  quantities  In  the  yeairs 
to  come,  and  I  believe  very  strongly  In  the 
power  of  effective  demand  to  evoke  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  satisfy  It.  It  does  appear, 
howevier,  that  future  governmental  poUct^ 
In  the  various  countries  where  copper  is 
found  will  exert  a  large  Infliience  on  where 
the  new  mines  which  will  be  needed  In  the 
future  will  be  developed. 

As  for  Arizona:  Chile  may,  or  may  not,  paM 
us  as  the  world's  largest  producing  state,  but 
I  beHeve  that,  assuming  a  eontizrued  favor- 
able climate  for  the  massive  capital  lnv««t- 
Kcnts  needed  for  modem  mining  develop- 
ment, Arizona  win  continue  to  be  a  very 
major  factor  In  the  copper  world,  for  at  least 
as  far  Into  the  future  as  I  dare  to  look,  and, 
hopefully,  for  very  much  longer  than  that. 

Thank  yon. 


A  POLLUTION-FREE  ENVIRONMENT 
IS  THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL  MEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  consistently  before  this  body  for 
the  cause  of  the  basic  rights  of  man.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  soon  take  the 
necessary  action  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  wWch  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recently  reported  to 
the  floor. 

However,  today,  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress my  comments  to  another  basic  issue 
confronting  America  this  week. 

Tills  issue  is  the  very  future  of  our 
environm^it. 


Every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  en- 
titled to  an  environment  that  Is  clear  of 
air,  water,  and  other  forms  of  pollution. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  recent  years  to  curb  pol- 
lution. These  must  continue,  as  the  battle 
to  protect  our  environment  has  not  been 
won. 

Continued  development  of  the  SST 
would  represent  a  setback  for  these  ef- 
forts. Until  the  conflicting  evidence  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  this  plane  on  the 
enviionment  are  resolved,  we  should  not 
take  the  risk  of  further  endangering  the 
light  of  every  man  to  a  clean,  pollution- 
free  environment.  To  do  so  would  be  an 
infringement  on  the  basic  right  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  live  and  work 
in  a  clean  atmosphere. 

Tlius,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  delete  the 
appxopiiation  for  the  SST  from  the  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Such  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  uphold  the  basic  right  of  all 
men  to  hve  in  a  pollution-free  environ- 
ment. 

Such  action  on  the  SST,  coupled  with 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
would  show  the  entire  world  that  our 
ultimate  concern  is  that  all  mankind 
should  be  guaranteed  certain  basic  rights, 
including  the  right  to  live  in  a  clean  en- 
vironment and  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
the  crime  of  genocide. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  WELFARE 
REFORM  PACKAGE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
it  is  apparent  that  many  important  bills 
will  not  become  law.  From  the  tide  of 
proposed  legislation  only  a  few  measures 
will  trickle  through  the  sifting  process  of 
sponsorship,  hearings,  agency  comments, 
committee  executive  sessions,  floor  de- 
bate, House-Senate  conference,  approval 
of  conference  report.  Presidential  signa- 
ture, and.  in  the  case  of  a  veto,  congres- 
sional override. 

Among  the  bills  which  may  not  be 
approved  are  the  President's  welfare  re- 
form package,  legislation  dealing  wUJi 
consumer  protection,  drug  control,  for- 
eign trade,  and  many  other  impoitant 
matters  including  S.  1575,  the  Regulation 
of  Trade  in  Drugs  Act,  known  as  the 
Hart  bill. 

Mr.  President,  critics  have  accused 
several  Senators  of  conspiring  to  fore- 
stall the  passage  of  S.  1575  by  refusing 
to  attend  executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  if  the  bill  were 
placed  on  the  agenda.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  no  such  "boycott'  has 
ever  been  suggested  to  me  in  my  8  years 
in  the  Senate. 

Further,  I  wish  to  make  the  record 
clear.  For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
of  reply  that  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  John  L. 
Rose,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Kansas 
Pharmacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  pharmacists  of  my  State  prefer  to 
work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  fair- 
mindedness.  They  are  persuaded  only  by 
fact.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  submit  the 
letter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as 
follows: 

NOTBMBER    20,     1970. 

Mr.   John  L.  Rosi. 

Editor,  Journal  of  Kansas  Pharmacy, 

Topeka,    Kans. 

De.\r  Ma.  Rose:  Yovir  recent  editorial  at- 
tacked me  on  the  grounds  that  I  allegedly 
Joined  other  Republican  Members  ol  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  some  sort 
of  mysterious  conspiracy  which  refused  to 
attend  Committee  meetings  unless  S.  1575 
(the  Halt  Bill)  wero  removed  Irom  the 
agenda. 

Toiu-  charge  is  absolutely,  unequivocally 
false. 

In  my  eight  years  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  no  Member,  Republican  or  Democrat, 
has  ever  iirged  nM  to  boycott  a  committee 
meeting. 

Moreover,  my  study  ol  Commerce  Commit- 
tee records  Indicates  that  S.  1575  has  never 
been  on  the  Committee  Executive  Session 
agenda — or  even  on  an  tentative  agenda  since 
its  referral  to  the  Committee  on  March  17, 
1»6». 

You  charge  that  Republican  Members,  by 
their  absence,  have  killed  this  legislation. 
Not  only  would  such  behavior  be  instantly 
noticed  in  the  public  media,  tMit  tmcb.  suat- 
egy  simply  would  not  work.  Because  Demo- 
cratic Senators  enjoy  11  to  8  majority  on  the 
Commerce  Committee,  they  may  favorably 
report  out  any  bill  they  wish,  whether  a 
single  Republican  Is  preaent  or  not.  since  11 
Senators  constitute  a  qtiorum  cnabbng  tb« 
Committee  to  do  buelnesa, 

S.  1&76  is  not  dead,  despite  your  obituary. 
It  may  well  be  considered  belore  this  Con- 
gress adjourns.  It  likely  will  be  reintroduced 
In  the  next  Congress — as  would  have  be«i 
necessary  even  if  It  had  passed  the  Senate 
because  this  bill  has  not  progreased  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Indeed,  bo  bear- 
ings have  been  held,  or  even  acbedoled,  in  the 
appropriate  House  committee  during  thlfi 
Coogrees. 

For  myself,  I  have  supported  this  legisla- 
tion and  wUl  continue  to  do  so,  subject  to 
my  concern  for  the  need  to  accommodate  the 
problems  of  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
Kansas  and  the  natkm  where  the  nearest 
pharmacy  may  be  many  miles  Irom  a  coun- 
try doctor  and  his  patients. 

My  interact  in  this  bill  ie  shown  by  the 
fact  that  I  attended  both  days  of  bearings  on 
this  legislation  Jun«  16  and  17.  1970. 

My  attendance  at  Coiximeroe  Committee 
meetings,  as  the  record  indicates.  Is  one  of 
the  best  of  any  member  of  either  Party.  Aiid, 
since  I  am  Informed  that  every  other  Re- 
putdlcan  Committee  Meoiber  was  similarly 
editorially  attacked  in  hs  home  state,  I  must 
add  that  only  rarely  during  the  last  two 
months  preceding  the  recent  elections  bac 
the  Committee  been  able  to  obtain  a  quorum 
because  of  the  chronic  abeencca  ot  six  caot- 
palgnlng  Democratic  Senators,  Including 
Senator  Hart.  Only  two  BepuhUcan  Members, 
if  we  must  be  partisan,  were  campaigning  for 
reelection. 

You  charge  thai,  after  a  recent  phone  call 
to  my  office.  It  became  obvious  to  you  that 
no  one  here  had  read  the  bill.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Roee,  your  call  was  misdirected  to  a  man 
who  had  joined  my  staff  only  two  weeks 
before  and  who  was  not  only  unfamiliar  with 
legislation,  but  was  handling  press  matters. 
My  representative  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee staff  and  I  have,  however,  read  and 
studied  this  bill,  as  weU  as  statements,  mem- 
oranda and  arguments  dealing  with  it. 

To  the  point,  Mr.  Roee,  let  me  tell  you 
what  has  really  happened:  (1)  every  Repub- 
lican Senator  on  ttie  Commeree  Committee 
was  recently  attacked  In  print  by  pharmacy 
spokesmen  in  his  home  state;  (2)  this  or- 
chestrated assault  occurred  >ust  kefore  the 
recent  elections.  This  is  no  mere  colacldencc. 
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with  the  experience  of  several  years  In  the 
Senate.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  you  and  your 
: junter{>arta  In  other  states  have  relied  on 
;he  word  of  a  Washington  lobbyist  who,  per- 
laps  because  of  the  frustration  that  this  bill 
i:is  not  won  Congressional  approval,  was 
nclined  to  stretch  the  facts  so  as  to  re- 
lect  favorably  on  his  presumably  hard  work 
ind  expense  account. 

In  summju^,  these  pressure  tactics  en- 
langer  reasonable  legislation — now  and  for 
he  future.  S.  1575,  the  Regulation  of  Trade 
ind  Drugs  Act — even  though  I  have  received 
nore  mall  In  opposition  than  In  support  of 
t — Is  a  Just  cause  which  has  my  support. 

Only  the  unfairness,  the  distortion  of  fact 
ind  the  bitter  rhetoric  of  you  and  your  Asso- 
;latlon,  all  too  common  on  the  political 
«ene  today,  can  permanently  seal  the  doom 
3f  S.   1575. 

Your  consideration  of  the  facts  Is  peison- 
iUy  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  B.  Pearson, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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FEDERAL -STATE    PARTNERSHIP    IN 
REGULATION  OF  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
rlobert  T.  Muiphy,  a  member  of  the  Civil 
\eronautics  Board,  and  incidentally  a 
ormer  Senate  aide,  addressed  the  82d 
^nnual  Convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
:iation  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
lioners  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

His  subject  was:  "What  Kind  of  Ped- 
;ral-State  Partnership  Should  We  Have 
n  the  Regulation  of  Air  Carriers?"  He 
X)inted  out  that  the  key  word  was 
partnership"  and  that  the  existing  rela- 
.ioaship  was  working  out  very  well. 

His  address  is  important  and  interest- 
ng.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
Printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows; 

Remarks  bt  The  Honorable  Robert  T. 
Murphy 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  appear  In  the 
I  ompany  of  distinguished  speakers  who  are 
1  addressing  you  from  this  rostrum  during  the 

our  days  of  your  Eighty-second  Annual  Con- 

entlon.  Prom  the  program.  It  is  apparent 
•  hat  your  able  legal  and  administrative  duo, 
!  lodgers  and  Kreeger,  have  succeeded  once 

igaln   In   structuring   a   notable   agenda   of 

)rovocatlve  regulatory  topics. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  available,  let  me 
'  urn  promptly  to  the  subject  that  I  have 
!  leen  assigned  to  discuss.  The  question  Is, 
'  What  Kind  of  Federal-State  Partnership 
1  Should  We  Have  in  the  Regulation  of  Air 
I  !arriers?"  After  touching  on  the  nature  of 

lur  relationship  I  propose  to  treat  briefly  the 
I  ine  area  in  which  some  problems  have  arisen. 
The  key  word  Is  "partnership."  At  the  out- 
!  et  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  while 

here  may  be  major  policy  disagreements  and 

urlsdlctlonal    conflicts    between    state    and 

'ederal  regulatory  agencies  in  other  fields,  I 
1  lelieve  that  the  conflicts  between  the  Civil 
I  leronautlcs  Board  and  state  aviation  regu- 
latory  commissions  are  minimal.  I  am  proud 

o  say  that  there  is.  In  fact,  a  true  working 
1  artnership  between  you  and  us  in  the  regu- 
1  itlon  of  the  air  carriers.  This  smooth-work- 

Qg  relationship  is  the  result  of  two  things; 

irst,  the  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who 
(  rafted  our  respective  statutes  and  second, 
1  autual  understanding  and  forebearance  on 

he  part  of  the  people  who  administer  those 
:  ratutes. 

In  the  course  of  my  participation  in  40 
!  eparate  International  route  negotiations  be- 
( ween  the  United  States  and  21  different  na- 


tions during  the  past  nine  years,  one  thing 
has  Impressed  me  most  strongly.  That  is  the 
comparative  genius  of  our  system  of  air 
carrier  regulation.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  many  small  nations  are  re- 
quired to  struggle  and  bargain  painstakingly 
among  themselves  each  time  before  air  ser- 
vices can  be  Inaugurated  to  connect  points 
In  their  respective  territories.  No  central  au- 
thority exists  to  determine  If  the  public  In- 
terest requires  a  service  and  whether  It 
should  be  authorized.  All  commercial  rights 
must  be  separately  negotiated.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  however,  there  are  no  such 
local  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  com- 
mercial aircraft  back  and  forth  across  our 
vast  land.  No  artificial  protection  or  local 
preferences  are  granted  by  any  particular  city 
or  state  to  the  airlines  based  in  that  city  or 
state  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  public 
and  the  air  transport  system  as  a  whole.  This 
great  air  travel  market  with  Its  Integrated 
route  system  and  the  air  transport  Industry 
which  effectively  serves  it  Is  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

One  can  only  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  country  who  had 
the  foresight  to  invest  the  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  Interstate 
commerce  In  the  Federal  Government — spe- 
cifically In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  almost  as  though  they  foresaw  the  air- 
plane and  Its  ability  to  operate  In  complete 
disregard  of  state  boundaries  and  as  If  they 
knew  that  a  single  body  would  be  needed  in 
the  public  Interest  to  prevent  local  barriers 
from  restraining  its  free  movement. 

Although  Congress  has  delegated  responsi- 
bility to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
economic  regulation  of  our  carriers  In  inter- 
state air  transportation,  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the 
states  and  state  regulatory  commissions  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  the  process.  As 
an  arm  of  Congress,  our  agency  Is  extremely 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  views  and 
wishes  of  state  and  civic  bodies  across  the 
country.  When  you  speak  we  listen  and  you 
speak  to  us  loud  and  clear  through  the  com- 
petent and  knowledgeable  counsel  whom  you 
send  to  Washington  to  participate  In  our 
proceedings.  When  these  men  appear  before 
our  examiners  with  their  batteries  of  statis- 
tics and  experts  and  at  oral  argument  be- 
fore the  Board,  you  can  be  assured  that  they 
are  most  persuasive  and  effective.  My  four 
associates  on  the  Board  and  I  give  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  their  expressions  of 
the  will  of  the  states,  the  aeronautical  com- 
missions and  the  cities.  We  recognize  them 
as  experts  on  the  singular  needs  of  their 
areas  for  service  and  on  the  Impact  of  various 
rate  actions,  carrier  mergers,  and  other  types 
of  economic  action  upon  their  communities. 

But  the  dialogue  between  the  Bocu-d  and 
the  states  Is  not  narrowly  confined  to  formal 
proceedings  alone.  The  Board  has  established 
another  effective  and  articulate  avenue  of 
communicating  with  the  civic  bodies.  I  am 
referring  to  our  Office  of  Community  and 
Congressional  Relations  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  John  Dregge.  In  my  view.  Colonel 
Dregge  has  served  a  most  Important  public 
purpose  In  his  constant  visits  to  and  in- 
formal communications  with  the  local  com- 
munities as  a  spokesman  for  the  Board.  He 
has  been  a  most  effective  Intermediary  be- 
tween our  agency  and  the  states.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  in  aviation  know  from 
practical  experience  of  his  unique  ability  to 
bring  the  thinking  of  the  Board  and  the 
communities  together,  eliminate  dlsagree- 
m.ents  and  promote  mutual  understanding 
and  accord. 

Probably  the  chief  area  today  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  state  regulatory  commissions  Is  the 
maintenance  of  service  to  small  communi- 
ties, particularly  by  the  local  service  carriers. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  responsibili- 
ties for  air  service  within  your  states  which 
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your  legislatures  have  Imposed  on  you  and 
we  can  readily  appreciate  the  concern  which 
you  feel  over  the  impact  of  various  actions 
by  our  Board  which  appear  to  countenance 
a  decline  in  air  transportation  within  your 
states.  I  have  had  several  occasions  In  the 
past  year  to  discuss  this  matter  before  other 
groups  and  I  woiUd  like  to  dwell  briefly  on 
this  Important  subject  before  turning  the 
rostrum  over  for  questions. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  local  service 
airlines  of  this  country,  the  Mohawks,  the 
Ozarks,  the  Frontiers  and  others,  hold  cer- 
tificates from  the  Board  which  were  granted 
to  them  primarily  to  enable  them  to  serve 
smaller  communities  across  the  nation.  The 
Board  Is  authorized  to  pay  these  airlines  such 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  is 
needed  under  "honest,  economical  and  effi- 
cient management"  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  service.  In  the  beginning 
they  were  able  to  serve  all  the  cities  on  their 
routes  but  as  modern  Jet  aircraft  became 
available  in  the  1960's,  the  local  service  car- 
riers like  the  major  trunks  began  to  re-equip. 
Their  expenses  rose  and  even  with  the  sub- 
sidy we  paid  them,  they  have  become  in- 
creasingly unable  to  efficiently  serve  some 
of  the  small  communities  with  the  new  larger 
equipment. 

Many  steps  are  being  taken  In  the  Board 
and  by  the  carriers  themselves  to  meet  these 
service  deficiencies  and  enable  the  carriers 
to  provide  adequate  service  to  your  smaller 
communities.  An  Increase  In  the  Federal 
subsidy,  of  course,  Is  one  method  and  the 
Board  Is  actively  pursuing  that  avenue  with- 
in its  staff  and  with  the  Congress.  We  have 
told  the  Congress,  after  an  intensive  reap- 
praisal, that  $58  million  In  subsidy  will  be 
required  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  enable 
the  local  service  carriers  to  serve  their  cities 
adequate  Instead  of  the  $30  million  originallj 
requested.  That  appropriation  bill  is  still 
pending. 

Other  steps,  such  as  route  strengthening 
and  fare  increases,  have  also  been  taken  by 
the  Board.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
and  exciting  vistas  being  explored  by  the 
Board,  the  airlines  and  many  communities. 
Is  the  program  of  substitution  of  third  level 
commuter  airlines  for  the  services  of  sched- 
uled certificated  airlines  at  smaller  traffic 
points. 

In  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have 
approved  nearly  50  such  arrangements.  They 
take  several  forms.  A  common  method,  how- 
ever. Is  for  a  certificated  carrier  to  enter  an 
agreement  with  a  commuter  airline  under 
which  the  commuter  Is  to  provide  a  certain 
number  of  flights  per  day  between  specific 
points  with  small  aircraft,  generally  Beech 
99's  or  the  DeHavUland  Twin  Otter.  The  cer- 
tificated carrier  agrees  to  provide  reservation, 
ticketing  and  other  services  for  the  taxi  op- 
erator and  In  some  cases  underwrites  the 
operation  of  the  commuter  line  on  a  mini- 
mum guarantee  basis.  In  some  cases,  the 
commuter  uses  the  certificated  carrier's  name 
and  colors.  In  exchange,  the  Board  allows 
the  certificated  carrier  to  suspend  the  serv- 
ice in  the  markets  involved. 

The  Board  has  found  these  arrangements 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest  and  most  of  the 
cities  at  which  they  are  In  effect  appear  to 
be  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  service  they 
are  receiving.  Prom  the  Board's  point  of  view, 
the  suspensions  allow  the  certificated  air- 
lines to  reduce  its  subsidy  need  and  the  cities 
get  more  frequent  and  better  timed  sched- 
ules from  the  commuter  carriers  than  they 
received  from  the  certificated  carriers.  I  can 
appreciate  the  dlfllculiles  your  cities  experi- 
ence at  first  and  the  statesmanship  it  re- 
quires on  your  part  and  theirs  to  accept  a 
carrier  operating  small  two-engine  aircraft  at 
an  airport  where  a  great  deal  of  money  may 
have  been  spent  by  the  community  for  run- 
ways and  terminals.  I  call  on  you,  however, 
to  recognize  as  we  In  Washington  must  reo- 
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ognlze,  the  Inexorable  laws  of  economics  and 
to  persuade.  In  appropriate  cases,  the  citi- 
zens of  your  cities  and  states  that  programs 
such  as  this  are  useful  and  advantageous  to 
them.  I  believe  It  will  be  apparent  to  many 
smaller  communities  that  these  commuter 
operators  are  their  best  ticket  of  admission 
and  nexus  to  the  whole  vast  air  transport 
network. 

I  have  no  intention  to  suggest  that  the 
commuter  carrier  substitutions,  as  we  now 
know,  are  the  salvation  or  the  only  answer 
to  declining  service  at  small  traffic  points 
anywhere.  Rather,  what  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing from  our  experience  Is  a  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  single  answer  to  the  problem  of 
declining  service  which  can  be  applied  In 
every  market  individually.  We  must  attempt 
to  tailor  a  solution  fitted  to  the  service  prob- 
lems of  that  particular  market.  But  we  need 
your  cooperation  and  that  of  many  com- 
munities across  the  country.  With  that,  com- 
bined with  the  innovation  and  boldness  of 
the  certificated  carriers  and  the  commuter 
air  carriers,  I  think  we  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem of  declining  service  to  small  communi- 
ties to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  of  us. 

I  wish  to  express  to  NARUC  my  particular 
appreciation  for  your  current  efforts  in  co- 
operation with  the  Board.  Those  of  you 
who  are  not  aware  should  know  that  NARUC. 
through  Its  Washington  offices,  has  been  par- 
ticipating actively  in  the  various  phases  of 
the  massive  Domestic  Passenger  Pare  Inves- 
tigation which  Is  now  underway  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Washington.  The 
comments  of  your  organization  have  been 
most  helpful  and  enlightening  to  our  hear- 
ing examiners  assigned  to  these  cases.  I 
welcome  your  participation  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  Board  will  give  NARUC's 
comments  the  most  serious  consideration 
when  this  difficult  and  Important  proceeding 
reaches  us  for  decision. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us 
should  be  aware  of  the  special  burdens  fac- 
ing the  airlines  today  as  they  struggle  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  service  to  the 
nation.  The  litany  of  these  problems  at 
times  seems  endless — the  slowed  growth  of 
air  traffic,  declining  load  factors,  increased 
costs  of  labor,  money  and  material,  strikes, 
hijackings,  increased  travel  taxes  and  a  host 
of  others.  One  thing  is  certain  however; 
these  problems  will  be  overcome  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  With  all  of  the  challenges 
confronting  the  air  carriers  and  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  past  de- 
cisions by  the  airlines  to  purchase  new 
equipment,  one  thing  Is  clear.  And  that  Is, 
in  the  high  demand  markets  the  public 
will  be  served  and  served  well.  Whatever 
other  nationwide  public  service  industries 
may  do,  the  air  transport  Industry  can  truly 
promise  the  American  traveler  that  there 
will  be  no  "brown-outs"  or  shortages  of 
airline  capacity  in  the  United  States  this 
winter  or  next  summer  or  next  year.  Prob- 
lems we  have  In  great  abundance — but  the 
American  consumer  relying  on  this  indus- 
try will  find  it  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
fly  him  whenever  and  wherever  he  wants 
to  go. 


INAUGURAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT LUIS  ECHEVERRIA,  OF 
MEXICO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  1,  1970,  it  was  my  distinct 
pleasure  and  honor  to  have  been  a  guest 
of  the  Mexican  Government  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Luis  Echeverria  as  Presi- 
dent of  that  great  and  wonderful  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  us.  Having  been  born 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  having  lived 
my  life  there,  I  have  naturally  held  an 
interest  in  Mexico  that  far  exceeds  that 


of  a  person  not  having  been  so  close  to 
that  country. 

Mexico  has  had  an  unusually  long  and 
successful  line  of  presidents  who  have 
truly  brought  meaning  to  the  revolution- 
ary idea  that  started  Mexico  going  many 
years  ago.  I  think  that  President  Eche- 
veiTia  will  bring  to  that  coimtry  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  the  line  of  presi- 
dents. He  is  a  young  man,  being  47  years 
of  age,  and  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  outstanding  young  leaders  from  all 
walks  of  life  in  Mexico.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. It  was  to  the  point.  He  did  not 
mince  words.  I  think  the  people  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
in  fact,  the  people  of  the  world — have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  direction  Mexico 
will  continue  to  take  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  extremely 
fortunate  to  be  surrounded  by  two  won- 
derful neighbors — Canada  on  the  north 
and  Mexico  on  the  south;  and  in  partic- 
ular, we  who  have  lived  on  the  border 
are  grateful  for  the  association  with  that 
frontier  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  From 
them  has  come  much  of  the  culture  and 
way  of  life  that  we  live  in  the  Southwest. 
But  more  important,  from  them  have 
come  some  of  the  finest  people  that  we 
call  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  speech  of  Pi-esident 
Echeverria  and  because  I  feel  that  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  what  this  fine 
leader  had  to  say,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  message  to  the  nation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  to  the  Nation 
(By  Luis  Echeverria) 

After  a  century  and  a  half  of  independ- 
ence and  having  undergone  six  decades  of 
change.  Mexico  must  strengthen  Its  demo- 
cratic institutions,  economically  and  so- 
cially. Such  Is  the  path  indicated  by  the 
Constitution  of  1917.  Determined  to  follow 
this  path  I  assume  the  responsibility,  from 
the  office  of  the  President,  of  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  my  fellow  coiuitrymen. 

The  needs  and  hopes  of  the  nation  present 
a  challenge  to  the  Mexicans  of  today.  Our 
Revolution  has  assured  Individual  liberty, 
internal  peace,  uninterrupted  growth,  and 
our  capacity  for  self-determination.  And 
yet,  grave  lacks  and  injustices  still  prevail 
that  could  endanger  our  achievements;  over- 
concentration  of  income  and  the  marginal 
position  >f  large  groups  threaten  the  har- 
monious continuity  of  our  development. 

We  cannot  expect  institutional  equilib- 
rium and  the  expansion  of  wealth  alone  to 
solve  our  problems.  It  would  be  denying  the 
best  of  our  heritage  if  we  were  to  encourage 
the  conservative  trends  that  have  developed 
out  of  a  long  period  of  stability.  To  reject 
conformity  and  accelerate  overall  growth, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  Revolution. 

Everywhere  in  the  country,  at  all  social 
levels.  I  have  heard  the  expression  of  a  reso- 
lute win  to  progress.  I  have  held  frank  dia- 
logue with  my  fellow  countrymen.  They  have 
told  me  what  they  need,  what  they  look  for- 
ward to,  and  what  they  are  ready  to  do. 
They  know  how  I  think  and  my  readiness  to 
serve  them.  The  time  for  action  is  at  hand, 
I  shall  faithfully  carry  out  the  duty  with 
which  I  have  been  charged. 


The  vote  is  a  pact  between  the  citizens 
and  those  who  govern.  In  the  elections  of 
July,  I  was  given  a  mandate  by  the  people  to 
be  firm  In  my  resolution  never  to  permit 
power  ti->  be  the  ally  of  laxnese  or  exploita- 
tion. My  countrymen,  on  their  part,  have 
taken  on  the  obligation  to  work  hard  in  our 
great  common  task  because  they  are  men  of 
honor  and  vision,  as  well  as  patriots. 

No  act  of  mine  will  go  against  national 
unity,  nor  shall  I  allow  the  system  of  free- 
doms guaranteed  in  our  Constitution  to  be 
mfringed.  But.  I  shall  spare  no  effort  to 
eradicate  inequities,  fight  against  abuse, 
and  foster  the  rational  and  just  utilization 
of  the  national  patrimony. 

Our  basic  philosophy  Is  true  solidarity 
among  Mexicans.  We  want  internal  peace  to 
be  the  fruit  of  the  dynamic  energy  of  the 
constructive  forces  of  the  nation  and  not 
merely  a  precarious  adjustment  to  routines, 
interests,  and  sterile  selfishness.  We  will  work 
together  for  the  benefit  of  all  because  union 
without  Justice  Is  bondage. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  will  accelerate  its 
pace.  While  we  have  eliminated  long-stand- 
ing structural  inequalities,  others  have 
arisen  in  the  last  decades  that  are.  however, 
circumstantial  and  should  be  transitory.  The 
program  to  be  fulfilled  will  continue  in  force 
until  the  very  poorest  have  attained  an 
adequate  standard  of  living,  providing  a 
driving  impulse  for  the  people  and  their 
prodtictive  effort  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Being  a  revolutionary  means  accepting 
jjermanent  responsibility  and  rising  above 
pursuit  of  profit,  ambition  for  power,  and 
destructive  Impulses.  Today's  revolutionary 
is  the  upright  public  servant,  the  loyal  sol- 
dier, and  the  honest  leader:  the  Industrious 
farmer  and  worker;  the  teacher,  the  scien- 
tist, the  artist,  and  the  student,  unselfishly 
devoted  to  their  tasks.  He  is  the  entrepre- 
neur who  is  a  nationalist  and,  at  the  same 
time,  has  social  vision.  He  is  not,  however, 
the  Impostor  and  dreamer  of  revolutions  .  .  . 
the  anarchist,  the  provocateur,  the  turncoat 
Impelled  by  forces  and  interests  alien  to  us, 
that  we  Mexiciins  well  know.  We  will  be 
doing  more  than  carrying  out  a  government 
program  ...  we  will  be  putting  a  program 
of  the  people  into  effect.  In  a  democracy 
like  OIU3.  those  who  govern  reflect  the  his- 
torical moment. 

Their  authority  Is  no  more  than  a  sum 
total  of  aspirations,  wills,  and  efforts.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  those  of  us  In  leadership 
to  act  as  the  vanguard,  but  the  nation's 
tiisks  fire  a  common  responsibility.  We  shall 
act  under  the  mandate  of  national  sover- 
eignty and  we  ^hall  go  as  far  as  the  people 
want  us  to. 

Mexico  has  been  living  an  extended  period 
of  creative  peace.  Our  system  has  strength- 
ened the  country's  independence  and  won 
broad  public  agreement  which  enables  us 
to  take  important  decisions.  If  our  develop- 
ment etrateg)'  must  be  modified  in  order  to 
fulfill  Constitutional  mandates,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  do  so. 

The  provision  against  re-election  is  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  fruitful  decisions  of 
the  Mexican  political  system.  It  permits  us 
to  keep  pace  with  history  because  it  allows 
for  the  renewal  of  ideas  and  of  men  while 
remaining  faithful  to  principle.  Every  six 
years,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
results,  set  new  goals,  adjust  the  course  if 
necessary,  and  give  attention  to  the  legiti- 
mate expectations  of  change  that  have 
arisen  in  our  community. 

Mexico  is  confronted  today  by  problems 
whose  nature  and  magnitude  were  impos- 
sible to  foresee  at  the  start  of  the  century. 
Its  population  has  grown  threefold  since  the 
end  of  the  Revolution.  The  reforms  that 
have  been  carried  out,  have  caused  the  coun- 
try to  take  on  new  features.  The  ancient 
backwardness  of  many  regions  exists  side  by 
side  with  the  latest  manifestations  of  In- 
dustrial life.  Our  problems  grow  more  acute 
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(  ach  year  as  a  consequence  of  the  unrelent- 

;  ng  demand  for  Jobs,  schools,  and  better  Uv- 

:  ng  standards. 

Our    population   will   reach   the   figure  of 

I  .Imost  seventy  million  by  the  end  of  this 
lecade  and  within  twenty  years,  very  likely, 
ine  hundred  million.  We  are  fighting  a  battle 
i^auist  time.  The  Image  of  the  kind  of 
lountry  we  want  and  can  be.  when  the  cen- 
ury  comes  to  a  close,  must  be  projected  so 
hat.  starting  now,  we  may  undertake  the 
jualltative  reforms  our  organization  re- 
lulres. 

On  various  occasions.  I  have  stated  that 
>opulation  growth  is  not  a  threat  but  rather 
I  challenge  that  puts  our  creative  potential 
,o  the  test.  We  will  not  accept  the  coercive 
ntervention  of  authority  in  areas  that  fall 
vithln  the  sphere  of  personal  human  free- 
lom.  We  reject  false  solutions  used  as  alibis 
or  defeatist  attitudes  or  to  camouflage  lu- 
lecision  when  serious  problems  arise  which 
ve  would  have  to  face  and  solve,  in  any  case 
Ic  is  not  true  that  economic  growth  and 
•edistribution  of  income  must  inevitably 
>ecome  a  dilemma.  Those  who  maintain 
hat  we  must  grow  first  in  order  to  distribute 
ifterwards  are  either  mistaken  or  lying  out 
)f  self-interest.  It  is  true,  however,  that  em- 
jloyment  and  productivity  should  be  in- 
reased  more  rapidly.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
s  indispensable  to  expand  the  domestic 
narket  and  share  income  more  equitably.  At 
he  same  time,  human  effort  must  be  more 
>roductlve.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  dls- 
.ribute  .  .  .  distribute  education,  technol- 
ogy, and  welfare. 

We  shall  go  on  promoting  the  capitaliza- 
;ion  of  the  country  in  order  to  attain  a  self- 
iustainlng  course  as  soon  as  possible.  Abun- 
lant  labor,  natural  wealth  as  yet  unex- 
jloited,  and  the  Internal  market  we  are  ex- 
>anding.  offer  a  broad  field  for  savings  and 
;he  entrepreneurial  spirit. 

To  be  able  to  progress  with  our  own  re- 
sources calls  for  the  participation  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  population  and.  particularly. 
;hose  In  a  more  favored  position.  Waste,  in- 
ffficiency,  and  the  unnecessary  outflow  of 
[oreign  exchange  limit  investment  and  re- 
Lard  growth. 

In  Mexico,  we  do  not  accept  that  the 
means  of  production  should  be  managed  en- 
tirely by  public  agencies;  at  the  same  time. 
we  have  outgrown  the  theories  that  would 
leave  promotion  of  the  economy  entirely  to 
private  efforts.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  growth  of  capital  alone  is  not  sufficient 
if  we  are  unable  to  apply  it  properly.  Invest- 
ment must  be  channeled  to  where  it  is  most 
needed:  to  agriculture,  to  infrastructure,  for 
the  purchase  of  capital  goods,  and  labor 
tn tensive  enterprises. 

We  shall  encourage  Internal  savings,  in- 
cluding thoee  which  go  into  private  institu- 
tions and  government  organizations.  The 
mixed-economy  system  established  by  the 
Constitution  assumes  that  pxibllc  invest- 
ment Is  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course 
3f  development.  Free  enterprise  can  be  pro- 
luctive  only  if  the  government  has  sufficient 
funds  to  coordinate  the  attainment  of  basic 
national  goods. 

While  at  present  many  countries  are  un- 
dergoing serious  crises,  in  Mexico  the  peso 
has  remained  firm  for  the  last  slxteer.  years. 
The  basis  for  our  monetary  stability  Is  po- 
litical stability  and  the  work  of  our  people. 
We  shall  maintain  the  soundness  of  our 
:urrency  and  freedom  of  exchange.  We  shall 
tight  Inflationary  pressures  which  a-e  waste- 
ful and  reduce  the  living  standards  of  the 
low-Income  groups. 

The  effect  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
upon  the  broad  mass  of  the  population.  Is 
severe.  The  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
IS  not  due  to  rising  wages,  for  even  though 
these  increase  money  in  circulation,  they 
^Iso  promote  a  higher  level  of  production, 
[nflatlonary  pressures  are  brought  about 
ooth  by  scarce  supply  of  goods  and  specu- 


lation. It  Is  to  the  general  Interest  to  coun- 
teract these  factors. 

Foredgn  Investment  should  not  displace 
Mexican  capital  but  complement  It  through 
association  when  this  is  considered  useful. 
Mexican  capital,  in  any  case,  should  direct 
such  association  with  discernment,  dignity 
and  patriotism,  and  use  this  capital  to  mod- 
ernize Its  plants.  Accordingly,  wc  will  ac- 
cept, preferably,  investors  from  different 
countries  who.  under  the  guidance  of  Mexi- 
cans, wish  to  establish  new  industries,  and 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  continu- 
ous development  o*  technology  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  articles  for  export  to  all  markets 
includl-  s  their  own. 

The  Mexican  businessmen  who  sell  sal- 
vageable or  stlll-flourlshing  enterprises  only 
nullify  the  efforts  of  their  predecessors  as 
well  as  their  own.  They  squander  the  heri- 
tage ol  their  children,  and  betray  their  in- 
ability to  train  them  to  be  executives  des- 
tined to  replace  them  when  they  tire  or  lose 
the  will  to  fight. 

It  Is  vital  to  expand  exports  In  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  finance  without  comn»lt- 
ments  the  purchase  of  technology  and  ma- 
chinery not  yet  produced  in  Mexico.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  only  through  our  export  in- 
come that  we  will  be  able  to  offset  the  loss  of 
foreign  exchange  caused  by  the  outflow  of 
dividends.  Interest  payments,  and  the  cost 
of  the  technology  needed  for  continuous  de- 
velopment. We  must  also  promote  export  of 
raw  materials,  as  well  as.  manufactured  goods 
keeping  in  mind  that,  in  the  long  run.  It  Is 
only  through  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
sale  of  Industrial  products  that  we  will  be 
able  to  balance  our  trade  ieficlt. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  obtain 
fairer  terms  of  trade,  particularly,  between 
countries  united  by  geography  and  mutual 
friendship;  nevertheless,  we  shall  explore 
new  markets  throughout  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  have  to  require  a  more 
general  application  of  a  system  of  standards 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  articles 
that  win  be  competitive  abroad  in  quality 
and  price.  Those  entrepreneurs  who  are  un- 
able to  meet  higher  standards  will  be  dis- 
placed from  the  world  market. 

The  large-scale  substitution  of  imports 
has  frequently  forced  us  to  produce  goods 
in  rudimentary  Installations.  We  now  face 
a  stage  of  development  in  which  innovation 
and  efficiency  must  regulate  Industrial  ac- 
tivity. We  must  adapt  thoroughly  to  modern 
requirements  by  improving  our  creative  ca- 
pacity and  not  by  the  slavish  imitation  of 
practices  alien  to  us.  Instead  of  confusing 
our  consumers  with  useless  habits  and 
swamping  them  with  superfluouA  goods,  let 
us  abolish  outmoded  methods  and  adopt 
more  advanced  industrial  and  commercial 
proced  tires. 

We  shall  continue  revising  the  govern- 
ment's system  of  protections  of  manufac- 
tures. We  must  help  industry  modernize  and 
contribute  to  the  development  of  other  sec- 
tors; but  never  in  such  a  way  that  it  wUl 
subsidize  inefficiency. 

Technological  progress  is  today  the  best 
ally  erf  the  Mexican  Revolution.  If  there  is 
no  widespread  use  of  technology,  profits  are 
made  through  the  use  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  unskilled  labor  which  U  poorly  paid. 
That  Is  why  high  costs  coexisting  with  low 
wages  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  under- 
development. On  the  other  hand,  when  pro- 
ductivity Is  properly  directed.  It  l>ecomes 
possible  to  obtain  a  large  output  and  distrib- 
ute it  more  equitably. 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  labor  is  taken 
for  granted  vmder  a  free  enterprise  system. 
We  will  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Law  are  fully  obeyed;  that 
labor-management  relations  develop  har- 
moniously; that  union  autonomy  and  the 
right  to  strike  are  guaranteed;  that  the  reg- 
ulations on  minimum  wages  and  profit  shar- 


ing are  complied  with;  and,  not  a  single 
worker's  rights  will  be  violated  by  taking 
advantage  of  his  Ignorance  and  weakness. 

We  must  create  over  half  a  million  Jobs  a 
year  but  we  will  not  do  this  at  the  cost  of 
human  dignity.  Poverty  makes  it  necessary 
for  many  of  our  countrymen  to  accept  un- 
fair working  conditions.  It  is  our  duty  to 
Join  our  efforts  to  those  of  the  unions  and 
modern  entrepreneurs,  in  order  to  prevent 
work  from  being  performed  outside  the 
framework  of  the  law.  Basically,  we  must 
trust  the  freedom  of  thought  and  responsi- 
ble militancy  of  every  worker  for  the  de- 
fense of  hie  rights. 

Models  of  development,  based  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  and  the  exploitation 
of  labor  or  tliose  which  suppress  freedom  as 
the  highest  value  and  Individual  Initiative 
as  the  dynamic  force  of  progress,  are  con- 
sidered unacceptable  In  Mexico.  We  want  to 
advance  rapidly  but  without  Infringing  anj 
of  the  aspects  of  our  ideology,  such  as  un- 
restricted respect  for  individual  rights  and 
the  use  of  public  power  for  achieving  gen- 
eral well-being. 

We  will  take  the  greatest  care  In  order  to 
ensure  that  Institutional  loans  do  not  ex- 
ceed our  foreseeable  capacity  to  pay.  We  will 
increase  Mexico's  financial  prestige  abroad 
because  it  is  an  Invaluable  asset  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  an  entire  generation 

Population  growth  and  Its  ever-Increas- 
ing needs  require  the  constant  Increase  of 
public  expenditure  and  a  greater  flexibility 
of  the  tax  structure.  We  shall  correct  the 
flaws  and  shortcomings  of  our  tax  collec- 
tion systems  in  order  to  make  them  more 
efficient  and  permit  a  greater  expansion  of 
government  investment  in  basic  infrastruc- 
ture. We  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  people 
will  be  Impoverished  If  economic  expansion 
Is  not  accompanied  by  a  proportional  In- 
crease In  employment  and  the  people's  abil- 
ity to  produce  and  consume. 

To  the  Executive  Branch,  to  govern  is  to 
distribute  fairly  the  fruit  of  our  Increased 
effort  so  that  the  most  prosperous  regions 
and  sectors  of  the  country  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  most  backward  ones.  By 
so  doing,  we  do  not  intend  to  replace  per- 
sonal responsibility  and,  much  less,  to  foster 
Indolence.  We  shall  put  Into  effect  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide everybody  with  the  chance  to  prosper 
through  his  own  work. 

Mexico  must  continue  to  build  a  modem 
society.  To  accomplish  this  goal.  It  counts  on 
the  educational  effort.  Our  fellow  country- 
men have  faith  In  schools.  With  the  deep 
conviction  of  those  who — aware  of  their  own 
limitations — believe  in  the  new  generation 
and  know  that  mankind  progresses  through 
culture,  they  entrust  them  with  the  future 
of  their  children.  We  shall  work  toward  this 
cause  which  represents  the  moral  force  of 
the  country. 

It  was  through  its  teachers  that  the  nation 
found  Its  way  to  freedom.  Through  the  early 
teachings  of  Miguel  Hidalgo,  the  humble 
learned  to  win  their  bread  and  their  inde- 
pendence. The  liberal  educators  were  un- 
questionably the  ones  who  forged  the  victory 
of  the  Reform.  During  the  Revolution,  the 
teacher  was  the  promoter  and  Interpreter  of 
the  people's  struggle.  Nothing  that  Mexico 
has  Achieved  so  far  can  be  explained  without 
reference  to  the  educational  work  of  Its 
governments. 

In  our  time,  the  efficiency  of  education  is 
b^ng  challenged  In  all  countries.  A  static 
education  may  give  rise  to  discord  and  regres- 
sion. Let  us  make  every  classroom  a  dynamic 
agent  of  social  charge,  scientific  progress,  and 
economic  development,  so  that  they  wiil  con- 
stitute the  bulwark  of  our  sovereignty  and 
the  source  of  constructive  patriotism.  May 
the  schools  give  rise  to  the  naUon  we  desire. 

True  educational  reform  calls  for  a  deep 
and  constant  revision  of  the  objectives,  con- 
cepts, and  techniques  on  which  teaching  is 
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based.  We  must  be  wary  of  spectacular 
changes  and  arbitrary  decisions.  The  reform 
we  shall  promote  will  not  come  about 
through  bureaucratic  Imposition.  It  will  arise 
out  of  every  classroom  based  on  creation, 
truth,  and  dialogue. 

The  educator  must  receive  support  In  his 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  responsibili- 
ties so  that  his  conduct  and  devotion  to  his 
work  wUl  be  a  living  image  of  the  principles 
he  teaches.  His  calling  must  be  tempered 
t.hrough  study  so  that  he  may  fire  the  im- 
agination of  the  student  whose  questions 
may  be  an  anticipation  of  tomorrow's  truths. 
Educational  reform,  then,  is  in  large  measure 
self-criticism  by  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

The  student  should  develop  his  aptitudes 
for  creative  action  at  all  stages  of  his  educa- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  the  farmer  learn  to 
transform  his  environment,  to  Incorporate 
himself  into  the  contemporary  economy.  In- 
dustry must  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
schools  to  help  make  them  more  productive. 
We  should  also  stimulate  parent-teacher  co- 
operation and  reduce  the  gap  between  the 
school  and  reality. 

The  values  that  we  profess  In  the  classroom 
are  often  denied  within  the  community.  It 
would  be  useless  to  support  the  educator's 
work  If  we  did  not  also  turn  the  communica- 
tion media  Into  extracurricular  teaching  In- 
struments that  influence  public  thought;  if 
we  do  not  demand  a  change  in  moral  atti- 
tudes from  all  sectors  and  If  we,  on  our  part, 
are  not  ready  to  prove  to  the  new  generations 
that  our  principles  are  worthy  and  that  we 
support  them  firmly. 

Our  times  are  conditioned  by  scientific  and 
technological  advance.  Many  regions  are  poor 
despite  their  wealth  of  raw  materials  because 
they  lack  the  know-how  and  capital  required 
to  process  them.  The  purchase  of  patents  and 
the  payment  of  royalties  Is  too  expensive  for 
poorly  developed  economies.  Scientific  colon- 
ialism deepens  the  differences  between  coun- 
tries and  maintains  systems  of  international 
domination. 

A  nation  Is  not  able  to  develop  to  its  fullest 
IX  It  must  depend  exclusively  upon  foreign 
knowledge,  nor  can  It  determine  Its  own 
future  as  long  as  external  factors  are  capable 
of  arresting  or  distorting  its  process  of  de- 
velopment. And  so,  the  old  adage  that 
"knowledge  shall  make  you  free"  takes  on 
new  force. 

Let  us  apply  on  a  large  scale  more  rational 
methods  of  production  of  goods  and  services : 
in  agriculture  and  livestock  Industry,  In  the 
extractive  activities.  In  manufacturing,  ad- 
ministration, and  trade.  Let  us  seek  out  the 
techniques  necessary  for  the  acceleration  of 
our  progress  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 
Let  us  increase  our  own  cclentific  knowledge 
In  order  to  determine  their  true  value,  to 
adopt  the..i  to  our  requirements,  and,  above 
all,  to  Innovate  for  ourselves. 

The  advancement  of  science  will  be  one 
of  the  primary  goals  of  the  government  f 
Mexico.  We  shall  supply  the  universities  and 
technical  Institutes  with  the  means  to  keep 
knowledge  in  step  with  the  times.  We  shaU 
maintain  absolute  respect  for  their  auton- 
omy because  without  freedom  of  thought 
there  can  be  no  Intellectual  creativeness.  We 
shall  seek  their  cooperation  in  a  program 
ranging  from  basic  teaching  to  scientific  dis- 
semination and  the  training  of  research 
workers  who  guarantee  our  Independence. 

Looking  only  at  the  overall  figures,  one 
Might  think  that  we  have  surmounted  under- 
development. But,  when  we  regard  the  reality 
that  surrounds  us  we  have  reason  to  be 
deeply  concerned.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
population  lacks  housing,  water,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  adequate  medical  care. 

We  have  reduced  the  mortality  rate  and  In- 
creased life  expectancy;  but  we  have  not  al- 
ways managed  to  create  the  favorable  condi- 
tions that  enable  life  to  develop  satisfac- 
torily. Hunger  is  the  most  serious  problem 


that  a  large  number  of  our  fellow  country- 
men face.  Let  us  produce  more  food  and  get 
it  to  the  poor  man's  table.  Let  us  put  an  end 
to  unhealthy  conditions  and  promote  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  all  Mex- 
icans. 

The  basic  requirements  for  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living  are  lacking  In  many  thou- 
sands of  "lllages;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
cessive urban  concentration  produces  dan- 
gerous deformations.  We  are  confronted  by 
such  problems  as  chronic  underemployment, 
nervous  tension,  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion which  we  will  attack  without  delay. 
But,  these  can  be  solved  effectively  only 
through  the  decentralization  of  economic 
activity 

I  repeat  that  every  Mexican  deserves  a  de- 
cent place  In  which  to  live.  Unfortunately, 
the  majority  of  rural  dwellings  reflect  abject 
poverty.  Excessive  agglomerations  of  pop- 
ulation result  In  the  crowding  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  under  improvised  shelters 
in  "poverty  belts"  and  "lost  cities."  To  trans- 
late into  reality  the  right  of  every  family  to 
an  adequate  home  Is  a  task  that  calls  for 
persevering  action.  Through  Incentives  to 
Individual  effort,  we  shall  foster  the  Im- 
provement of  small  communities  and  urban 
development  by  adopting  cheaper  systems  of 
construction  and  increasing  investment  In 
low-cost  housing. 

Social  security  Is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Instruments  for  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  promotion  of  health.  Medical 
care  has  been  made  available  to  working- 
class  families  In  the  course  of  the  last  twen- 
ty-odd years.  Yet,  barely  one-fourth  of  the 
population  enjoys  Its  benefits.  These  advan- 
tages should  not  be  restricted  exclusively  to 
the  wage-earnlng-sectors. 

We  shall  gradually  extend  the  services  of 
social  security  to  the  cotintryside  and  to  the 
neediest  urban  levels,  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  self-employed  workers.  Through  plan- 
ning and  the  bold  implementation  of  poli- 
cies we  shall  initiate  a  program,  under 
which,  at  least  half  of  our  fellow  country- 
men will  be  covered  by  social  security  before 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

Through  the  Independence,  we  gained  the 
sovereignty  of  our  nation  and  equality  among 
Mexicans.  Racial  prejudice  is  nonexistent 
in  our  country.  We  are  a  mestu^o  people  with 
a  mestizo  culture.  We  are  proud  of  the  two 
great  sources  of  our  nationality.  Every  Mexi- 
can, whatever  his  ethnic  origin.  Is  our  broth- 
er. 

The  backwardness  and  isolation  of  some 
Indian  groups  is  a  characteristic  of  under- 
development. As  long  as  we  do  not  Incor- 
porate them  Into  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity, they  win  remain  strangers  In  their 
own  land.  We  must  give  them  roads,  edu- 
cation, technology  and  with  entire  honesty 
provide  them,  with  the  Incentives  that  will 
convince  them  to  participate  In  the  general 
effort. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  we 
were  still  a  semi-feudal  country.  In  order 
to  break  down  the  traditional  Isolation,  It 
was  necessary  to  overcome  geographical  bar- 
riers: to  build  highways,  create  hydraulic 
systems,  extend  electric  power  networks;  es- 
tablish air  lines,  bring  telecommunication 
to  all  parts.  The  physical  unity  of  Mexico 
was  basically  created  in  only  fifty  years  and 
we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  giving  the 
nation  a  structurel  life. 

We  shall  prevent  the  continued  concentra- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  civilization  In  a  few 
zonee.  It  Is  urgent  to  reorganize  our  economic 
world:  to  create  poles  of  growth  where  nat- 
ural wealth  and  human  resources  are  await- 
ing Infrastructure.  We  shall  accelerate  our 
efforts  to  develop  the  countryside  in  order 
to  meet  rural  aspirations.  Public  works  must 
always  be  planned  for  the  benefit  of  social 
Interest  and  never  for  that  of  private  in- 
dividuals  or  small   groups,   whatever   their 


apparent  or  temporary  political  and  eco- 
nomic Influence  may  be. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  deficlenrles 
of  certain  means  of  communication.  It  Is 
inaccurate  to  say  that  the  railroad  is  obso- 
lete. We  are  going  to  renew  and  modernize 
our  railway  network  in  order  to  make  It 
a  profitable  method  of  traiisportation  and 
an  efficient  instrument  for  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  economic  activities.  We  shall  expand 
our  merchant  fleet  and  Improve  port  facil- 
ities. This  requires  public  and  private  invest- 
ment, as  well  as  administrative  coordination. 

One  of  the  profound  motives  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  origin  of  present-day  Mexico 
was  to  reconquer  the  land  for  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  thousands  of  farmers  still  live 
under  difficult  conditions. 

The  ejido.  communal  property,  and  the 
genuine  small  holding  are  basic  Institutions. 
To  respect  and  make  them  productive  is  to 
foster  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  country- 
side. 

Agrarian  redistribution  has  not  ended. 
Legally  and  physically,  lands  are  still  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  I  reaffirm  my  solemn 
commitment:  I  will  not  rest  a  single  day  of 
my  administration  from  the  task  of  promot- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  farmers  and  the 
countryside. 

We  shall  continue  to  incorporate  as  many 
acres  as  possible  into  cultivation.  Coloniza- 
tion means  a  rational  distribution  of  popu- 
lation. We  shall  go  to  those  regions  that 
are  promising,  overcoming  ancestral  resist- 
ances and  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Every  population  center  should  have  the 
necessary  means  to  transform  Its  work  into 
the  comforts  of  life. 

The  proper  use  of  water  and  the  ready 
availability  of  credit  are  vital  to  agriculture. 
We  shall  put  to  use  whatever  methods  prove 
practical  to  Increase  Irrigated  areas  and 
improve  their  distribution.  We  shall  direct 
a  greater  volume  of  financial  resources  to 
the  countryside  and  administrate  them  with 
honesty.  We  will  encourage  private  banking 
to  participate  more  fully  while  seeking  to 
make  our  farmers  better  credit  rlaks  from 
year  to  year. 

The  mint/iindio,  or  smallest  land  holding, 
as  a  form  of  productive  unit.  Is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  ejido  system.  We  shall 
strengthen  the  ejido  to  transform  It  Into  an 
active  component  of  democracy  and  make 
it  highly  productive.  We  shall  establish  ef- 
fective rural  enterprises  by  grouping  these 
land  holdings  and  through  cooperative  work, 
wherever  the  farmers  so  desire  and  it  Is 
possible. 

Through  teaching  anc  the  intensive  ap- 
plication of  technology,  we  shall  force  farm- 
ing out  of  its  traditional  passiveness  since 
it  is  urgent  to  surpass  the  single-crop  stage: 
to  abandon  unproductive  habits  and  prac- 
tices that  impoverish  the  lane,  strictly  es- 
tablish crop  rotation,  and  substitute  low- 
yield  crops  by  other  more  profitable  ones. 

We  shall  promote  the  economic  capacity 
and  the  willingness  of  the  farmers  to  make 
full  use  of  machinery  and  equipment,  im- 
proved seed,  fertilizers,  and  pesticides.  We 
shall  modify  distribution  methods  In  such 
a  way  that  our  people,  who  work  the  land  and 
consume  Its  products,  are  the  ones  who 
obtain  the  advantages  of  the  Joint  effort  we 
are  going  to  undertake. 

By  tradition  and  for  geographical  reasons, 
we  are  a  livestock-raising  country.  We  shall 
devote  .special  attention  to  these  activities 
and  provide  the  producers  with  adequate 
g^uarantees.  The  progress  of  our  livestock  in- 
dustry will  supply  our  people  with  more 
nourishing  food,  foster  many  rural  indus- 
tries, improve  external  trade,  and  Increase 
the  profits  of  the  rural  population. 

Low  rural  employment  compels  us  to  di- 
versify crops,  to  process  raw  materials  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  and  to  establish  handi- 
crafts  and   manufactures  which  give   addl- 
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tlonal  work  to  the  individual  and  Improve 
his  standard  of  living. 

We  shall  redouble  our  age-old  and  arduous 
struggle  against  nature.  There  are  untapped 
resources  In  the  mountain*  and  gubsoU,  in 
the  seas  and  rivers,  which  we  shall  utilize 
with  the  boldness  of  a  young  nation  that 
ha-s  faith  in  Its  destiny. 

Par  from  converting  the  forests  into  waste- 
lands, let  us  make  the  deserts  more  produc- 
tive. Many  arid  zones  can  be  Incorporated 
into  our  agricultural  economy.  Our  still  ex- 
tensive forests  require  careful  and  Inten- 
sive exploitation.  Greed,  like  poverty,  depletes 
our  forest  wealth  and  threatens  the  ecologi- 
cal balance.  Let  us  learn  to  respect  the 
forests,  to  make  them  grow,  and  use  them 
for  the  benefit  of  man. 

The  government,  fishing  cooperatives,  and 
the  private  sectors  must  face  the  problems 
of  extracting,  storing,  and  distributing  fish- 
ing products  through  a  coordinated  program. 
.'Vllhough  our  coastline  Is  over  10.000  kilo- 
meters long,  for  centuries,  we  have  utilized 
only  a  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  sea. 

The  resources  of  the  subsoil  are  not  re- 
newable. Their  irrational  exploitation  Jeop- 
ardizes the  future  of  the  country.  Mining, 
which  was  an  enticement  for  our  colonial 
domination  must  now  contribute  to  otir  eco- 
nomic Independence.  It  is  not  enough  for 
Mexicans  to  purchase  shares  In  foreign  com- 
panies. It  is  also  necessary  to  Improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  mines  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  continue  exploration,  apply  better 
methods,  and  process  the  products  so  that 
the  participation  of  mining  in  foreign  trade 
does  not  decline. 

The  struggle  for  oiu:  oil  arose  out  of  the 
will  to  attain  autonomy  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  undertake  industrial  development. 
Today,  the  strength  and  prestige  of  all  the 
enterprises  administered  by  the  people 
through  the  state  depend,  in  large  measure, 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  oil  industry.  We 
shall  Increase  technological  research  In  order 
to  produce  at  lower  cost  and  multiply  the 
uses  of  oil.  We  shall  Intensify  as  well  the 
exploration  of  the  continental  shelf  and 
other  zones  of  our  territory. 

Petrochemicals  Is  the  industrial  sector 
that  grows  most  rapidly.  It  has  permitted  the 
mastering  of  advanced  technologies,  offers 
vast  possibilities  for  new  products,  and  Is  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. We  must  develop  thi*  Industry  at  a 
faster  rate  by  encouraging  private  initiative, 
as  well  as.  the  asijects  that  the  government 
deems  necessary  to  safeguard  the  national 
interest. 

The  electric  power  industry  has  doubled  Its 
capacity  in  less  than  ten  years  and  integrated 
its  services  under  the  effective  control  of 
the  nation.  We  shall  continue  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  country  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  a  power  policy  which  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  decentralization  of  industry  and 
bring  the  benefits  of  progress  to  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Income  from  tourism  partially  offsets  our 
foreign  trade  deficit.  This  activity  which  de- 
veloped on  its  own  for  a  lon^  time  Is  now  a 
highly  specialized  business.  Neither  the  ap- 
peal of  our  ancient  cultures  nor  the  beauty 
of  our  landscapes  can  compensate  for  the 
deficiencies  in  services.  We  shall  channel 
more  funds  into  the  infrastructiu'e  of  tourism 
and  encourage  the  Improvement  of  Its  facili- 
ties. 

Tourism  Is  a  source  of  human  exchange 
and  International  understanding.  We  are 
likewise  Interested  that  It  provide  the  stim- 
ulus for  Mexicans  to  travel  the  roads  of  the 
country  more  often,  and  show  them  to  their 
children.  Furthermore,  we  are  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  expenditures  of  nationals 
abroad  are  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  foreign  tourists  In  Mexico,  Nothing  can 
Justify  th«  wasteful  or  extravagant  spending. 


often  In  bad  taste,  by  which  some  of  them 
parade  abrocul  the  fiaws  of  our  income  dis- 
tribution. 

Mexico  has  a  clear  awareness  of  Its  history 
and  Its  position  In  the  world.  We  achieved 
independence  when  the  collapse  of  modern 
colonialism  was  barely  beginning.  We  suf- 
fered the  political  and  economic  ambitions 
of  the  great  powers  for  over  a  century.  In 
times  now  past,  we  underwent  injtistlces, 
lack  of  understanding,  and  violence.  Now, 
we  demand  respect  for  our  Independence  and, 
for  all  countries,  we  wish  justice  and  peace. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  banners  of  the  Mex- 
ican Revolution  will  be  kept  well  aloft  and 
we  will  maintain  its  principles  intact:  Jurid- 
ical equality  among  nations,  noninterven- 
tion, and  the  self-determination  of  peoples. 

We  shall  strengthen  our  ties  of  cooperation 
and  brotherhood  with  the  nations  of  the 
Indian-Latin  community  of  the  American 
continent.  Not  only  do  we  share  common 
historical  experiences,  traditions,  and  cul- 
tural similarities  but,  principally,  the  will  to 
reclaim  our  resources  In  order  to  guarantee 
our  sovereignty  and  attain  freedom  through 
development. 

A  new  era.  more  aggressive  and  mature  at 
the  same  time,  is  beginning  for  our  nations. 
This  is  evident  in  the  identity  of  purpose 
with  which  we  act  and  in  the  dynamic  drive 
to  transform  anachronistic  structures  within 
oiu'  countries  and  In  our  foreign  relations. 

Latin  American  integration  calls  not  only 
for  the  union  of  our  markets  but  also  for 
that  of  our  productive  potential.  We  must 
create  large-scale  economies  that  will  make 
the  most  complex  industries  profitable  and 
competitive  In  the  world  markets.  We  shall 
propose  the  establishment  of  multinational 
enterprises  that  will  Integrate  the  Initiative 
of  our  investors,  utilize  the  raw  materials  of 
various  countries,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
most  advanced  techniques  and  institutional 
sources  of  International  credit.  At  the  same 
time,  we  shall  also  propose  the  creation  of 
multinational  Latin  American  research 
centers. 

The  path  a  country  chooses  to  follow  Is 
worthy  of  respect.  Our  own  Revolution  was 
not  imported  nor  have  we  tried  to  export  it. 
Countries  that  seek  to  impose  their  solutions 
on  others  violate  the  basic  principles  of  the 
international  community.  What  is  more,  they 
divert  resources  that  could  contribute  to  the 
well-being  and  freedom  of  their  own  people. 
Mexico  will  go  on,  firmly  rejecting  all  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  affairs,  under  what- 
ever ideological  label  it  may  be  disguised. 

We  are  not  a  walled  country.  Our  borders 
are  open  to  human,  economic,  and  cultural 
conuuunication.  We  wish  to  strengthen  our 
existing  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  Guatemala,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect, 
spirit  of  fair  play,  and  real  understanding 
between  our  peoples.  The  nation  may  be 
certain  that  my  admlnUtratlon  Is  setting 
out  with  the  intention  of  maintaining  har- 
mony and  goodwill. 

Mexico  is  receptive  to  all  intellectual, 
scientific,  and  ecouomic  currents  that  con- 
tribute to  man's  development.  We  will 
broaden  our  relations  with  the  countries 
beyond  the  two  oceans,  strengthen  these 
we  have  had  for  some  time  with  the 
Eiuropeau  nations,  and  seek  more  effective 
formulas  for  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania.  We  shall  diversify 
QUI  foreign  policy  with  positive  promotions 
which  foster  our  development.  If  the  peace 
we  desire  is  to  be  eqmtable  and  lasting,  it 
mtist  be  based  on  the  endeavour  of  each 
country  to  attain  prosperity. 

Honorable  members  of  Congress:  At  th3 
end  of  my  political  campaign,  I  made  a 
statement  I  would  like  to  repeat  now,  that 
during  the  last  six  years  Mexico  has  had  at 
Its  helm  a  man  unusually  gifted  in  public 
service  whose  stern  character  and  unshak- 
able patriotism  will  set  him  down  In  history 


alongside    the    great    founders   of    our   na- 
tion ;  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz. 

The  magnitude  of  public  works,  the  im- 
petus given  to  land  distribution,  and  the 
defense  of  the  rights  of  labor  carried  out 
by  the  government  during  the  last  admin- 
istration constitute  decisive  advsuices  in  the 
Institutional   transformation   of   Mexico. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  reaffirmed  the  essen- 
tial principles  upon  which  our  political  or- 
ganization rests:  he  prevented  public  order 
from  being  destroyed  and  freedom  from 
being  writen  off  in  its  name.  He  maintained 
the  authority  of  the  state  above  Interests 
and  passions  and  vigorously  extended  the 
nation's  sovereignty. 

Thanks  to  the  consistency  of  his  work 
as  chief  executive  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  guided  our  public  life,  the  country  to- 
day embarks  upon  a  new  stage  of  its  admin- 
istration with  internal  peace,  civic  enthu- 
siasm, confidence  and  opUmlsra. 

With  deep  conviction  I  have  sworn  loyalty 
to  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  Charter  by  which  we  are  governed 
represents  the  culmination  of  a  long 
struggle  by  the  people  and  Is  their  best  in- 
strument to  build  their  future.  It  trans- 
formed a  political  movement  into  a  just  so- 
cial and  economic  program.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution we  will  attain  goals  that  justify 
prolonged  sacrifices. 

To  those  who  had  the  extraordinary  vision 
to  be  able  to  see  into  Mexico's  future;  to 
those  who  understood  the  historical  process 
and  accurately  laid  out  the  juridical  frame- 
work for  peace,  order,  freedom,  independ- 
ence, and  progress  of  future  generations;  to 
the  venerated  Constitutent  Deputies  of  1917. 
I  again  pay  homage  of  gratitude,  respect,  and 
admiration. 

The  continuity  of  Institutions  depends 
upon  the  men  who  unceasingly  remodel  them. 
Historical  awareness  Is  fortified  by  critical 
awareness.  We  are  very  far  from  having 
reached  a  definitive  stage  In  our  evolution 
and  we  are  willing  to  change  everything  that 
delays  the  advent  of  a  more  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

We  have  left  behind  the  times  when  politi- 
cal activity  was  the  seed  of  confiict  and  vio- 
lence. The  electoral  campaign  leading  up  to 
the  change  In  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  was  an  example  of  patriotic  respon- 
sibility and  Interest.  Instead  of  arousing  dis- 
cord, it  established  closer  xmlon  among 
Mexicans. 

The  misfortunes  we  deplore  were  not 
caused  by  lack  of  understanding  or  hate, 
but  by  full  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
country.  I  pay  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  Mexi- 
can newspapermen  who  lost  their  lives.  In  a 
lamentable  accident.  In  the  line  of  duty. 

We  shall  Insist  that  our  electoral  processes 
be  Improved,  that  political  parties  and  Ide- 
ological actunty  be  strengthened:  that  civic 
conscience  be  more  alert  and  always  truth- 
fully Informed;  that  the  citizens  be  more 
demanding  with  the  government  they  have 
constituted.  We  could  not  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  government  if  we  did  not  also 
Improve  all  the  forms  of  our  common  exist- 
ence, since  political  society  can  only  grew 
adequately  from  a  sound  base. 

Freedom  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment; the  people  build  democracy  each 
passing  day.  I  shall  ensure  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Mexican  people.  In  particular, 
of  the  poorest  of  them,  who  frequently  suffer 
the  affront  of  arbitrariness,  the  servitude  of 
exploitation,  and  the  blight  of  poverty. 

For  us,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  general 
consciousness  mature  through  self  criticism. 
Let  us  objectively  examine  our  own  conduct 
and  consider  whether  we  are  making  a  useful 
contribution  to  society.  Let  us  radically 
change  some  of  the  patterns  of  thinking  we 
Inherited  from  past  centuries. 

Let  MB  eradicate  venaUty.  suspicion,  and 
lies,  wherever  they  exist.  Let  us  perpetually 
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maintain  mutual  respect  and  human  solidar- 
ity. Let  us  turn  our  ofiices,  our  ejidos,  our 
unions,  our  cooperatives,  our  associations, 
and  oiir  companies  Into  classrooms  for  the 
practice  of  good  ciUzenshlp.  So  that  day-to- 
day relations  shall  always  be  In  accordance 
with  the  Ideals  we  profess. 

The  educational  function  of  our  families 
and  their  moral  and  progressive  convictions 
are  fundamental  for  society.  The  home  must 
increase  Its  cohesion  and  spiritual  force  at 
present.  A  family  without  tmderstandlng, 
without  dialogue,  Is  an  anachronism  that  dis- 
torts civic  life  at  its  very  foundations.  The 
responsibility  of  parents  in  this  area  is  more 
serious  than  that  of  teachers  or  those  who 
govern. 

Women  have  more  than  proven  their  ca- 
pacity to  enrich  the  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  the  country.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated their  understanding  of  the  real 
problems  of  society  and  have  contributed 
actively  to  their  solution.  We  shall  encour- 
age the  full  exercise  of  their  creative  powers. 
Within  a  few  years,  women  will  have  achieved 
full  equality  with  men.  In  rights,  duties,  and 
opportunities,  In  the  varlotts  areas  of  na- 
tional life. 

The  youth  of  our  country  are  Introduced 
at  an  early  age  to  productive  activity  and 
responsibility.  Their  creative  potential  con- 
tributes to  social  change.  The  government  of 
the  Republic  shares  their  just  ambitions  to 
advance,  and  counts  on  iheir  energy  to  trans- 
form Mexico.  We  shall  encourage  greater 
opportunities  for  the  new  generations  In 
education  and  Jobs.  We  shall  stimulate  their 
aware  and  positive  participation  In  political 
activity  within  the  party  or  current  of 
thought  that  best  suits  their  aspirations. 

The  creators  of  the  Constitution  wished 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  democratic 
centers  that  would  prevent  new  concentra- 
tions of  power  and  wealth;  that  would  be 
models  of  self-government  and  active  pro- 
moters of  progress.  Therefore  it  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  a  strong  nation  that  la 
composed  of  weak  municipalities.  We  shall 
foster  the  smallest  entitles  of  our  political 
society  because  therein  lies  our  road  to  true 
greatness. 

We  shall  work  toward  the  establishment 
of  satisfactory  living  conditions  throughout 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time,  we  shall 
establish  units  of  coexistence  within  the  big 
cities.  In  order  to  promote  cooperation,  pre- 
vent waste  of  time  and  effort,  expedite  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  place  author- 
ity at  the  service  of  the  people. 

Our  system  Is  more  than  p.  legal  formula. 
It  constitutes  the  deep-rooted  structure  of 
the  nation.  I  will  never  forget  what  I  ob- 
served and  the  lacks  I  found  on  my  lengthy 
tour  of  the  country.  I  realized  that  the  un- 
mlstakeable  regional  characteristics  that  are 
growing  more  marked  with  time  are  being 
fused  m  the  great  national  task.  This  rein- 
forced my  conviction  that,  to  be  faithful  to 
my  mandate,  I  must  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  federal  territory. 

The  balance  of  powers  guarantees  the 
democratic  exercise  of  authority.  The  will 
to  cooperate  and  absolute  respect  for  the 
q)here  of  action  of  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  in- 
variable norm  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
Ideology  of  the  constitutional  system  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  Mexican  community  are 
the  elements  that  unify  us. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  republic  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  democratic  system.  The 
great  advances  of  our  history  are  due  to  the 
Jletorles  of  the  people  on  the  field  of  batUe. 
Our  armed  citizens  overthrew  the  interests 
*nd  social  structuies  that  opposed  progress 
and  with  unshakable  loyalty  safeguarded  the 
Independence  of  the  country.  Internal  peace, 
and  the  existence  of  law. 

The  armed  forces  of  land,  sea  and  air 
are  an  expression  of  the  people.  They  share 
in  their  desire  for  Justice,  love  the  Uberty 


for  which  their  elders  fought,  resolutely  prac- 
tice social  solidarity,  and  are  a  symbol  of 
patriotism.  They  deserve  the  respect,  affec- 
tion, and  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

Fellow  citizens:  I  come  to  the  presidency 
of  the  republic  without  resentments  and 
with  no  undue  ambitions  or  desires  to  satisfy 
personal  interests  or  those  of  any  group.  I 
am  incapable  of  simulation,  I  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  and  I 
have  been  trained  in  the  discipline  of  pub- 
lic office.  I  consider  that  the  man  in  author- 
ity is  committed,  more  than  anyone  else,  to 
carry  out  his  task  with  complete  integrity, 
never  blemishing  his  Investiture  with  abuse 
of  power  or  relinquishment  of  principles. 

Public  office  and  business  are  incompatible 
occupations.  The  government  official  who 
uses  the  property  or  authority  with  which 
he  has  been  entrusted  for  his  own  benefit 
is  betraying  his  country.  He  who  does  not 
devote  himself  to  public  duties  to  the  very 
limit  of  his  capacity  and  strength,  is  de- 
frauding the  people.  The  tasks  of  the  nation 
call  for  the  elimination  of  misconduct  In 
the  exercise  of  duty,  perfecting  organiza- 
tion, and  Improving  the  efficiency  of  au- 
thority at  all  levels. 

I  will  not  Interrupt  the  dialogue  I  have 
begtin  with  my  people.  I  will  continue  visit- 
ing the  various  regions  of  the  republic,  par- 
ticularly, those  requiring  most  attention  and 
encouragement.  I  will  listen  to  my  fellow 
countrymen  and  continue  to  speak  the  truth 
to  them.  I  will  govern  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
spiration and  energy  of  the  citizens.  On  each 
day  of  my  term  of  office,  we  shall  renew  the 
pact  of  agreement  and  understanding  estab- 
lished through  the  vote. 

The  Mexican  people  were  never  daunted 
by  the  grave  challenges  of  history.  On  this 
day,  I  call  upon  them  to  reaffirm  the  staunch- 
ness of  their  principles;  to  live  to  the  full 
the  rich  philosophy  of  the  Constitution  of 
1917. 

Let  us  resume  the  constant  task  of  post 
generations  with  fresh  energy.  Let  us  move 
xipward  towards  the  future  we  wish  for  Mex- 
ico. Let  us  give  our  national  alliance  new 
life.  Let  us  move  ever  forward,  untiringly 
and  unswervingly.  In  our  progress. 


EULOGY  OP  MISS  CROUCH  TO 
JUDGE  HAYES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago 
North  Carolina  lost  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  and  one  of  its  most  eminent 
jurists  with  the  death  of  Federal  Judge 
Johnson  J.  Hayes,  of  North  'Wilkesboro. 

Judge  Hayes  was  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion and  a  sense  of  history  as  well  as  a 
keen  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  pass- 
ing marked  the  end  of  a  memorable  era 
in  that  moimtain  area  of  which  he  was 
so  much  a  part  and  loved  so  weD. 

A  few  days  ago  there  came  to  my  at- 
tention a  eulogy  to  his  memory,  written 
by  Miss  Lettie  Crouch,  of  Mayodan,  pro- 
viding an  irisight  into  the  nature  of  this 
outstanding  man.  I  wish  to  share  her 
thoughts  about  him  with  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  her  article,  published  in  the  North 
Wilkesboro  Journal-Patriot,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuDCE  Hates  Sat  on  Thj&ee  Benches 
(By  Lettie  E.  Crouch) 

Once  a  judge  came  to  Salem  College  and 
spoke  to  the  students,  during  a  chapel  serv- 
ice, of  his  work.  Grave  and  unsmiling,  he  told 
of  lying  many  a  night  on  a  sleepless  pillow 


wrestling  with  the  serious  declbion  he  must 
make  la  the  court  room  on  the  morrow. 

A  Wilkes  lawyer  who  taught  a  Men's  Bible 
class  once  told  me  that  be  considered  the 
lawyer's  work  more  Important  than  the 
preacher's.  I  pondered  his  words  and  decided 
he  was  partly  wrong.  The  preacher  more 
often  sways  the  heart,  while  the  lawyer  ap- 
peals to  the  head.  The  heart  and  the  head  are 
vital  integral  parts  of  man.  Man's  conduct  is 
the  result  of  these  Inseparable  factors. 

Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes,  age  84,  was  called 
October  22,  1970,  to  appear  before  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  Universe.  When  the 
Death  Angel  come  with  heart-break  sudden- 
uess,  he  was  walking  with  a  friend  among 
the  thousand  hills  that  rise  in  the  "Original 
County  of  Wilkes."  He  was  observing  his  herd 
of  cattle  grazing  peacefully  on  the  hillside. 

In  young  manhood,  Judge  Hayes,  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  head  and  the  pull  of 
his  heart,  resolved  to  study  law.  To  this  study 
he  dedicated  his  mental  powers,  'years  pas.sed. 
Came  the  day  when  he  sat  as  judge  In  Wilkes 
County  Court  House,  Greensboro,  Richmond, 
New  York,  Detroit.  The  newspaper  headlines 
of  several  states  reported  the  decisions  of 
Federal  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes. 

The  Salem  teacher  told  her  English  class 
about  the  Mayflower  Award  given  annually 
for  the  best  book  written  by  a  North  Carolina 
author  or  an  out-of-state  author  writing  on 
a  North  Carolina  theme. 

North  Carolina  'Culture  Week"  Decem- 
ber 1962,  was  In  session  at  Hotel  Sir  Walter 
in  Raleigh.  Friday  night,  time  for  the  May- 
flower Award,  came.  To  the  Sir  Walter  also 
came  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes.  He  bad  writ- 
ten a  large  thick  book  of  577  pages,  a  his- 
tory book  entitled  "The  Land  of  Wilkes". 

For  months  that  grew  into  years  Judge 
Hayes  had  been  sitting  on  the  History  Bench. 
He  had  been  copying  old  courthouse  records, 
reading  old  letters,  newspapers,  studying 
maps,  the  Bible  for  records  of  births,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  collecting  pictures  of  Wilkes 
leaders,  visiting  old  buildings  copying  the 
roster  of  Wilkes  Confederate  soldiers.  The 
history  has  such  detailed  records  as  Reason 
Bell,  appointed  1841.  one  of  three  commit- 
teemen of  a  public  school.  Reason's  nephew, 
a  Spanish  American  War  veteran,  W.  R.  Bell, 
now  living  In  Mayodan,  received  a  letter  from 
F>resident  Nixon  on  his  Mth  birthday.  At  one 
time  Boomer  School,  on  six  acres  of  land,  did 
not  have  a  typewriter,  but  bad  one  piano. 
Cllngman  School  had  two  pianos,  year  1958. 
WUkes  Schools  had  42  adding  machines,  371 
teachers. 

To  my  disappointment  the  Wilkes  book 
did  not  receive  the  Mayflower  Award.  Who 
knows?  With  a  dozen  books  pleading  "Give 
me  the  Cup."  the  besieged  judges  may  have 
tossed  a  coin  to  settle  their  dilemma,  and 
given  the  word  to  the  reporter  Impatient  to 
report  the  news  to  the  Saturday  morning 
paper. 

As  for  me  I  treasure  the  autographed  book 
having  the  names  of  my  great  grandparents, 
great  uncles,  and  names  of  my  dear  mother's 
classmates  at  Trap  Hill  Academy  who  made 
splendid  records  as  American  patriots. 

At  Hotel  Sir  Walter  I  asked  Judge  Hayes 
his  stand  on  capital  punishment.  He  did  not 
go  Into  the  pros  and  cons  of  crime  deterrent. 
He  was  forthright  and  said  he  did  not  thlnlt 
capital  punishment  should  be  abolished  for 
four  crimes,  arson,  murder,  rape,  treason. 
Then  he  ttimed  from  me  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  someone  else  waiting  to  speak  with 
him. 

About  the  Chtirch  Bench,  the  tlilrd  of 
Judge  Hayes'  trinity  of  benches.  My  teacher 
friends  and  cousins  have  attended  Wilkes- 
boro Baptist  Church  and  lleteiMd  to  Judge 
Hayes  teach  Sunday  School  Bible. 

There  I  attended  a  nteetlDg  cf  Wilkes 
County  Historical  Society  over  which  the 
UotMrable  T.  K.  SUvry  pre&ided.  That  night 
Miss  Ruth  Linney  was  appointed  to  help  se- 
lect historic  Wilkes  Sites. 
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Judge  Hayes  quotes  Dr.  Paschal,  professor 
>  Greek  at  Wake  Forest,  as  saying  a  noted 
laptlst  minister  visited  Mulberry  Fields 
J,  leetlng  House  1771,  or  1772,  site  of  the  Meet- 
1  ig  House  now  covered  by  the  town  of 
4'ilkesboro. 

Jurist.  Historian,  Bible  Teacher.  Of  his 
ciiaracter  and  service  for  human  uplift,  let 
t  le  poets,  who  have  more  eloquence  than  I, 
s  leak.  "An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
C  od". 

■  An  upright  Judge,  a  learned  Judge!" 

I  [ear  the  peerless  young  lawyer,  Portia: 
The  quality  of  mercy  Is  not  strained, 

I I  droppeth  as  a  gentle  dew  from  heaven. 
i:i\a  earthly  power  doth   them  show  likest 

God's 
'.hen  mercy  seasons  Justice." 

Finally,  the  book  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes 
ead  and  studied  all  his  life,  the  Bible: 

Blessed  Is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the 
;  ounsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  In  the 
' ,ay  of  sin. 

INCREASE  IN  WEST  EUROPEAN 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  NATO  INADE- 
QUATE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Western  European 
nations  have  agreed  to  increase  their 
( ontribution  to  NATO  defense  costs  is 
lielng  hailed  by  some  as  a  victory  for 
U.S.  policy.  But  in  actual  fact  it  is  a 
<lefeat. 

The  European  NATO  partners  have 
ipparently  decided  to  increase  their 
pending  by  a  total  of  about  $950  mil- 
on  over  the  next  5  years,  or  about  $190 
nillion  a  year.  The  fact  that  they  have 
iigreed  to  increase  their  contribution  is 
lot  without  significance.  But  when  com- 
jared  with  the  increases  they  are  capa- 
ble of  making  and  should  be  making  the 
jledge  being  officially  announced  in 
^JATO  today  turns  out  to  be  mere  token- 
sm. 

Mr.  President,  the  Western  European 
nations  have  never  carried  their  fair 
share  of  the  NATO  defense  cost  burden. 
This  was  realistic  and  acceptable  in  the 
;arly  years  when  their  economies  were 
t^eak.  But  today  when  their  economies 
are  strong  and  prosperous  and  when  the 
demands  on  the  U.S.  budget  are  so  enor- 
mous, this  continued  shirking  of  their 
responsibility  is  becoming  increasingly 
intolerable. 

For  several  years,  now,  our  NATO 
partners  have  known  of  the  growing  re- 
sentment in  this  country  over  the  fact 
tliat  we  have  had  to  bear  such  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  NATO  costs  and 
yet  they  now,  after  long  and  supposedly 
serious  study,  come  up  with  a  figure 
which  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  their 
increased  contribution  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  we  maintain  over  300,- 
000  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  The  total  allo- 
cation of  the  Defense  budget  is  $14  bil- 
lion a  year  including  both  troops  in  Eu- 
rope and  backup  contingents  stationed 
here.  The  total  annual  budgetary  oper- 
ating costs  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  are 
around  $3  billion.  Of  this  about  $1.5  to 
$1.8  billion  is  a  balance  of  payments 
loss  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  spends  about  9  per- 
cent of  its  GNP  on  defense.  The  Euro- 
pean members  of  NATO  spend  only  about 
4  percent.  They  could  and  should  be 
spending  more. 


To  help  offset  our  budget  costs  and 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments  losses 
the  Europeans  should  increase  their 
spending  by  at  least  $1  billion  a  year. 
The  pledge  of  $190  million  per  year  is 
only  about  one  fifth  of  that  figure.  It  is 
disappointingly  low.  It  is  inadequate. 


THE  FACTS  ON  SHOE  IMPORTS  ARE 
STILL  SHOCKING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
facts  we  are  able  to  obtain  on  shoe  im- 
ports continue  to  be  shocking. 

The  number  of  shoes  imported  is  fast 
approaching  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
need  for  shoes.  It  is  predicted  that  unless 
we  do  something  about  shoe  imports, 
they  will  take  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
market  by  1975. 

This  means  jobs  are  taken  from  Amer- 
ican workers. 

This  means  businesses  will  fail. 

This  means  our  economy  will  suffer. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  85,000 
job  opportunities  for  American  workers 
will  be  lost  to  shoe  imports  this  year. 

By  the  year  1975  it  is  expected  that 
more  than  175,000  job  opportunities  will 
be  lost  unless  we  do  something  now. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  this  to 
continue  in  our  Nation  which  is  already 
so  sorely  beset  by  unemployment. 

I  know  that  many  argue  that  cutting 


back  on  shoe  imports  will  increase  the 
cost  of  shoes  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  had  made 
available  to  me  the  results  of  a  study 
which  indicates  that  if  limits  had  been 
placed  on  shoe  imports  in  1969  such  as 
we  propose  in  the  trade  bill  the  retail 
prices  of  shoes  would  have  increased  a 
matter  of  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
since  that  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  prices  go  up  in  a 
period  of  inflation.  But,  if  you  compare 
such  a  price  rise  with  increases  taking 
place  for  so  many  other  products  I  think 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  saving  the 
jobs  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
American  workers  and  the  future  exist- 
ence of  dozens  of  American  businesses, 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  keep  the 
facts  before  us. 

We  need  to  realize  just  exactly  what  is 
happening  to  the  domestic  shoe  industry 
because  of  imports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  up-to-date 
facts  and  figures  which  are  important  to 
keep  before  us  if  we  are  to  make  the  right 
decision  on  the  trade  bill  which  I  hope 
will  be  before  the  Senate  soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Shett  on  Pootweab 

1.  Shoe  Imports  are  Increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  while  exports  are  insignificant. 


Year 


Imports 
Pairs         F.o.b.  viIim 


Exports 
Pairs 


Fx.b.  value 


1955       I 7,810,000  $13,571,000  4.639,532 

I960      "                26,617.000  53.257,000  3.244.316 

1965                         87,632,000  118,478,000  2.491,038 

1968                                  175,438.000  328,543,000  2.883,444 

1969'                          195.480,000  429,506,000  2.324,147 

1970 estimated'    ..". 237,000.000  558.000,000  2,100,000 


$14,362,113 

9,399,731 

7, 829, 566 

8, 127, 790 

8, 180. 700 

8.600,xe 

2.  Footwear  penetration : 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  MARKET  SUPPLY 


13.0 

■"".'.  17. 7 

21.5 

25.4 

1970 '.I - 29-5 


1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


19751... 


50.0 


Estimate.  All  other  data  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

3.  The  U.S.  footwear  Industry  has  pro- 
jected footwear  Imports  for  1975  to  reach 
470  million  pairs.  This  would  be  bO^o  of  an 
estimated  consumption  of  940  million  pairs 
which  is  to  say  that  by  1975  imports  will 
be  equivalent  to  lOCi  of  an  estimated  do- 
mestic production  of  472  million  pairs. 

4.  The  Imbalance  in  footwear  trade  is 
caused  mainly  by  the  wide  wage  differen- 
tial existing  between  the  U.S.  footwear  In- 
dustry and  those  In  foreign  countries.  Aver- 
age hourly  labor  costs  for  1970  Including 
fringe  benefits  are  estimated  as  follows:  U.S., 
$2.90;  Italy,  1.25;  Japan,  80C;  Spain,  66)?; 
Taiwan,  23»;  and  South  Korea  14<'. 

5.  A  common  misconception  in  the  foot- 
wear Industry  is  that  inexpensive  imports 
help  curb  Inflation.  This  is  a  complete  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts.  Imports  make  up  less 
than  four  per  cent  of  ONF  and  have  in- 
creased as  fast  as  domestic  product  prices 
If  quotas  had  been  in  effect  in  1969,  whole- 
sale footwear  prices  would  have  Increased 
only  1.3  percent.  Retail  prices:  0.6  percent. 
This  constitutes  a  very  small  hike  when  com- 
pared to  price  Jumps  of  other  goods  and 
services. 


6.  Several  thousand  footwear  and  supplier 
factories  in  42  states  employ  more  than 
350,000  people.  In  many  cities  and  towns, 
footwear  plants  are  the  main  source  of 
conmiunlty  Income.  Footwear  imports  mean 
a  growing  loss  of  Job  opportunities  In  the 
U.S.  footwear  manufacturing  Industry  In 
1969,  76,250  Job  opportunities  were  lost 
because  of  footwear  imports.  In  1970,  im- 
ports are  expected  to  eliminate  87,800  job 
opportunities;  and  by  1975,  they  could  mean 
a  loss  of  169,200  opportunities  in  footwear 
manufacturing.  Between  August  1969  and 
August  1970,  there  was  a  net  drop  of  over 
9,000  workers  in  the  shoe  manufacturing 
industry. 

7.  The  U.S.  footwear  manufacturing  in- 
dustry employs  many  workers  from  groups 
where  unemployment  is  greatest.  With  a  de- 
cline In  domestic  production  and  employ- 
ment as  Imports  grow,  the  industry  will 
offer  uo  opportunitiee  for  jobs  as  critical 
unemployment  problems  mount. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mi-.  President,  may  I 
conclude  by  expressing  my  appreciation 
to  those  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  who  yesterday  stood  up  to 
pressures  from  the  administration  and 
others  who  seem  to  care  little  about  the 
pUght  of  the  shoe  workers  and  refused 
to  let  a  cruel  blow  be  dealt  to  these 
Americans  by  dropping  the  shoe  section 
out  of  the  trade  bill  Many  Amenc^ 
shoe  workers  slept  a  little  easier  last 
night. 
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SST  IMPORTANCE  TO  INDUSTRY 
AND  ECONOMY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  professionta  train- 
ing, professional  expertise,  and  profes- 
sional advice.  Pew  of  us  are  expert 
enough  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  funda- 
mentals, all  the  relationships,  and  all  the 
details  in  any  single  field  of  profes- 
sional knowledge.  Probably  none  of  us 
can  call  ourselves  experts  in  all  the  dis- 
ciplines which  are  required  to  understand 
and  to  reach  a  sound  decision  on  the  U.S. 
SST  program.  So  we  seek  the  advice  of 
experts,  and  we  should  consider  their  ad- 
vice and  conclusions  most  carefully. 

But  we  should  consider  the  advice  from 
each  discipline  carefully  in  the  light  of 
that  discipline  alone.  We  should  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  advice  from  one  dis- 
cipline is  being  used  in  applications  out- 
side its  breadth  of  expertise.  Indeed,  we 
should  also  be  most  careful  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  opinion  from  one  pro- 
fessional discipline  has  been  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  information  or  misinforma- 
tion from  another  discipline. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  prob- 
lem in  understanding  the  SST  program 
is  that  we  are  getting  much  advice  from 
various  experts  which  is  strongly  colored 
by  misinformation  about  other  dis- 
ciplines. We  see  environmentalists  who 
say  that  the  SST  Is  economically  in- 
feasible.  We  hear  from  technical  critics, 
who  say  that  private  enterprise  should 
undertake  the  entire  financing  burden. 
We  have  been  asked  to  consider  the  opin- 
ion of  15  economists  who  were  solicited, 
largely  through  telephone  and  informal 
notes,  by  an  environmental  group  called 
the  Coalition  Against  the  SST. 

Now  these  economists  are  all  capable 
of  giving  us  expert,  valuable  advice  In 
their  own  areas  of  experience  and  in  the 
absence  of  misinformation.  But  it  turns 
out  that  nine  of  this  group  assumed,  or 
indicated  that  they  believed,  the  pro- 
gram to  be  a  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidy. We  do  not  know  how  many,  if  any, 
understand  that  the  United  States  is 
competing  with  foreign  SST  programs 
completely  subsidized  by  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  12  of  the  15 
economists  indicated  by  their  response 
that  they  did  not  understand  there  is  an 
international  effort  by  Europeans  to  re- 
vise the  trend  whereby  the  United  States 
provides  85  percent  of  the  world's  civil 
aircraft. 

Nor  do  we  know  if  these  economists 
are  aware  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  repaid  Its  entire  investment  In  this 
program  through  royalties  at  the  sale  of 
the  500  aircraft,  yielding  an  additional 
billion  dollars  to  our  treasury?  Since  10 
of  the  economists  assumed  or  indicated 
that  the  SST  was  an  environmental  ha2;- 
ard,  could  they  have  gone  on  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  a  successful  SST  pro- 
gram on  the  U.S,  economy? 

Could  they  have  recognized,  then,  that 
beyond  the  $2.2  billion  direct  royalty 
return  on  loans,  there  would  be  a  $6,2  bil- 
lion return  of  Federal  and  local  taxes? 
Or  did  they  consider  the  effect  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  exports  on  the  economy;  or  the 
effects  of  150.000  jobs  in  the  United 
SUtes? 


Rather  than  relying  on  expert  econo- 
mists who  obviously  do  not  have  all 
the  facts,  or  who  have  been  supplied 
with  misleading  facts,  I  would  prefer  to 
rely  on  some  bard  facts  which  require  no 
particular  expert  interpretation. 

Exports  are  Important  to  this  country, 
to  maintain  a  stable  dollar,  to  maintain 
credit  abroad,  to  permit  foreign  pur- 
chase, foreign  travel,  foreign  aid,  as  well 
as  to  provide  a  healthy  domestic  econ- 
omy. If  we  want  a  high  standard  of 
living  in  this  country,  we  must  sell  prod- 
ucts which  use  highly  skilled  labor  and 
which  can  compete  with  foreign  prod- 
ucts. We  have  been  losing  out  in  this 
game  over  the  last  few  years  and  there 
are  not  too  many  products  left  that  we 
can  sell  competitively. 

We  have  lost  out  on  steel,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  movies,  and,  in  1969,  for  the 
first  time,  we  impwrted  more  dollars  in 
automobiles  than  we  shipped  abroad.  In 
other  manufactured  consumer  goods,  we 
were  almost  $4  billion  in  the  red  during 
1969.  In  1968  and  1969  we  dropped  into 
the  red  on  food  and  beverages  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years.  When  we  consider 
all  the  fuel,  raw  materials,  and  supplies 
we  must  import,  it  takes  little  expertise 
to  appreciate  our  need  for  selling  ex- 
ports abroad. 

Our  aerospace  industry  provides  one 
of  our  most  lucrative  exports,  and  it  cer- 
tainly provides  sales  for  much  of  our 
highest-skilled  talent.  Without  the  as- 
sistance of  expert  Interpretation,  we  are 
beginning  to  leam  by  direct,  rueful  ex- 
perience here  in  this  country  that  un- 
employed aerospace  specialists  are  not 
easily  hired  Into  an  unfavorable  labor 
market.  Those  of  us  with  unemployed 
aerospace  workers  at  home  are  beginning 
to  experience  this  effect  on  general  un- 
emplosmient  and  on  general  loss  of  tax 
revenue.  It  takes  no  expert  to  choose 
between  a  healthy,  thriving  aerospace 
indastry  abroad  and  a  healthy,  thriving 
aerospace  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  imderstand  that  a  number  of  the 
more  liberal  members  from  both  parties. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  have 
returned  to  this  session  with  a  strong  de- 
termination to  get  the  economy  of  this 
country  rolling.  They  are  resolved  to 
stimulate  our  economy,  to  establish  more 
jobs  where  they  are  needed,  to  move  de- 
cisively and  promptly  in  this  direction. 
Our  SST  program  provides  the  first  op- 
portunity for  this  type  of  action.  We  must 
start  our  SST  rolling  now  to  meet  the 
foreign  competition,  to  reinforce  one  of 
our  more  valuable  and  sensitive  indus- 
tries, and  to  get  our  higher  skilled  talent 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  back  onto  the 
tax  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  and  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  qualify  as  ex- 
perts on  the  value  of  the  SST  because  we 
have  heard  more  of  the  facts  than  have 
the  experts  whose  advice  we  have  sought. 
Having  had  these  facts  as  well  as  this  ex- 
pert advice,  I  can  only  conclude  that: 
Our  U.S,  aircraft  industry  can  produce 
a  competitive  SST  only  with  Government 
assistance;  tlie  industry  requires  an  SST 
to  meet  subsidized  foreign  competition; 
a  healthy  U.S.  international  and  domes- 
tic economy  is  strongly  dependent  on  a 
healtliy  U.S.  aerospace  industry. 


Mr.  President,  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  cur  economy, 
the  state  of  our  emplojmaent,  and  the 
state  of  our  aerospace  industry,  I  think 
the  best  opportiuiity  for  constructive  ac- 
tion is  to  proceed  with  our  own  U.S.  SST 
program  while  we  still  have  the  possi- 
bility of  meeting  this  foreign  economic 
threat. 


VOLUNTARY  PRICE  AND  WAGE 
GUIDELINES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  political  campaign,  I  repeatedly 
called  for  the  administration  to  adopt 
voluntary  price  and  wage  guidelines  as 
a  necessary  step  toward  curbing  infla- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  now  to  .^ee  that  the 
Deseret  News  has  editorially  called  for 
the  same  move.  The  final  paragraph  of 
the  editorial  sums  up  my  position  ex- 
actly by  saying : 

Without  voluntary  guideline;:,  there  may 
be  no  effective  way  to  control  inflation  ex- 
cept mandatory  wage  and  price  controls, 
which  would  impair  the  efflclency  and  free- 
dom of  the  economy.  Tl>e  choice  ehoulri  be 
clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  Jiat  the  en- 
tire editorial,  published  November  24, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopji, 
as  follows : 

To    Help    Slow    iNrLATioN,    Tkt    P«i(k 

CHriDEXIMES 

The  national  administration  Is  not  yet 
prepared  to  call  for  voluntary  wage-price 
guidelines  to  help  slow  Inflation. 

That's  the  word  out  of  Washington  as  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
prepares  to  l.ssue  this  week  Its  second  antl- 
Inflatlon  alert  pinpointing  some  of  the  lat- 
est major  sources  of  price  rises. 

It's  too  bad  Mxt  administration  isn't  pre- 
pared to  escalate  the  war  on  inflation.  It's 
too  bad  because.  Judging  from  the  election 
returns,  Americans  aren't  satisfied  that  the 
steps  taken  so  far  against  Inflation  have 
been  as  effective  as  they  should  be;  because 
It's  an  unavoidable  fact  of  life  that  Infla- 
tion can  be  curbed  only  if  wages  and  prices 
Increase  no  more  than  productivity  does,  as 
contemplated  by  the  guldeUnes;  and  be- 
cause voluntary  guidelines  have  worked  be- 
fore In  keeping  the  economy  from  overheat- 
ing. 

"Just  as  many  motorists  will  not  auto- 
matically follow  sensible  ways  of  driving 
unless  there  are  some  traffic  rules  or  signs, 
business  firms  and  unions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  needed  price  and  wage 
restraint  without  some  Indication  that  oth- 
ers will  be  asked  to  do  the  same  in  the  con- 
text of  some  sort  of  ground  rules  that  spell 
out  the  public  interest." 

This  point  was  made  only  today  by  ihe 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 
nalttee  for  Economic  Development  as  it 
voiced  a  strong  plea  for  a  return  of  voluntary 
wage-price  guidelines  along  with  some  sen- 
sible recommendations  for  Implementing  the 
guidelines. 

The  fact-finding  functions  of  the  new  "In- 
flation Alerf  system  should  in  appropriate 
cases  be  used,  the  committee  urged,  to  high- 
light Important  prospective  wage  and  price 
developments  rather  than  being  solely  di- 
rected at  decisions  that  have  already  been 
taken. 

The  President's  new  National  CommisEion 
on  Productivity  should  be  assigned  the  task 
of    developing   broad   norms   of   appropriate 


non-Inflationary  wage  and  price  behavior 
1  hat  would  give  some  guidance  to  business 
I  nd  labor  groups  which  may  be  affected  by 
:  nflatlon  Alerts. 

The  commission  should  be  authorized  to 
iiubllcize  reports  on  Instances  of  wage  and 
]  irlce  behavior  by  individual  unions  or  com- 
jianles  that  deviate  substantially  from  the 
I  stabllshed  norms. 

There's   no   gettinp   around   the   fact   that 

then  one  union  wins  an  exorbitant  contract 

:  ettlement,  other   unions   feel  compelled   to 

»ek  similar  benefits  via  similar  tactics  .  .  . 

hat  there's  a  sharp  limit  to  the  higher  wages 

i.nd  fringe  benefits  that  industry  can  grant 

without   passing  the   higher   costs   along   to 

he  consumer  .  .  .  and  that  inflation  alerts 

iiught   to  be  Issued   not  Just   for  labor   and 

nanagement  but  also  for  government  at  all 

evels.     since     goverrunent     spending     con- 

rlbutes  to  inflation  in  a  big  way. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  does  this 
nean  labor  must  forget  about  getting  ahead 
economically.  America's  productivity  is  in- 
■reaslng  all  the  time.  permltUng  wages  to 
idvance  accordingly.  Only  when  wages  and 
jrices  increase  faster  than  productivity  do 
;hey  become  inflationary — and  then  nobody 
•eally  gains. 

Without  voluntary  guidelines,  there  may 
3e  no  effective  way  to  control  inflation  except 
Mandatory  wage  and  price  controls,  which 
»rould  impair  the  efficiency  and  freedom  of 
;he  economy.  The  choice  should  be  clear. 
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million  bushel  minimum  level  is  the  same 
as  the  current  domestic  consumpton  and 
provides  assurance  the  present  level  of 
payments  will  be  maintained. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  farm  bill  is  passed,  it  might  be  well 
to  answer  some  of  the  charges  made  on 
the  Senate  floor.  It  would  be  well  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  distortions  presented  in 
consideration  of  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H  R.  18546,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970. 

DISCRETIONARY    POWER 

Several  Senators  repeated  claims  that 
the  new  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture 'broad  discretionary  powers."  1 
would  caU  to  your  attention  that  the 
present  legislation  allows  the  Secretary 
to  establish  the  loan  level  for  commodi- 
ties at  any  level  he  sees  fit.  The  new  bill 
placed  a  minimum  loan  on  each  com- 
modity. $1.25  per  bushel  for  wheat.  $1 
per  bushel  for  com.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
the  minimum  loan  provisions  are  com- 
parable under  both  acts.  Is  this  discre- 
tionary power? 

Furthermore,  the  set-aside  provisions 
of  the  new  bill  are  limited  for  both  wheat 
and  cotton  far  more  than  the  present 
legislation. 

FEED    GRAIN    PARITT 

Another  assertion  was,  "feed  grains 
producers  will  lose  millions  in  the  next 
3  years  by  lowering  mandatory  support 
levels  from  75  to  70  percent."  Not  true. 
At  present,  75  percent  of  parity  would 
be  only  $1.34,  while  the  bill  guarantees 
$1.35  per  bushel.  Also  the  present  pay- 
ment limit  is  65  percent  and  the  new  bill 
raises  this  to  70  percent. 

DOMESTIC    ALLOTMENT 

Another  assertion:  "The  domestic  al- 
lotment— on  wheat — would  evidently  be 
fixed  at  535  million  bushels  and  not  al- 
lowed to  go  up."  The  535-million-bushel 
figure  is  the  minimum  domestic  allot- 
ment. For  years  confusion  has  surroimd- 
ed  the  difference  between  total  allot- 
ments and  the  domestic  portion  on  which 
support  payments  are  made.   The   535 


DROP   IN    INCOME 

Another  assertion:  Farm  income  will 
drop  $1.25  billion  in  the  next  3  years  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Without  powers  of  looking  Into  the 
future,  this  statement  will  have  to  be 
confirmed  or  refuted  by  history.  How- 
ever, the  intent  of  the  conferees  who 
approved  the  report  was  to  provide  in- 
come protection  to  the  farmers — that  is 
to  maintain  farm  payments  at  the  pres- 
ent level  and  give  the  producer  an  op- 
portunity to  plant  more  acres  of  a  crop 
that  will  make  him  the  most  money  and 
increase  his  income. 

The  assertion  was  made  imder  the 
assumption  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  totally  negligent  in  following  the 
guidelines  set  out  repeatedly  in  the  bill. 
In  the  bill,  when  the  Secretary  is  pro- 
vided certain  discretionary  powers,  these 
powers  are  qualified  by  restrictive  direc- 
tion such  as:  "The  need  for  an  adequate 
carryover,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices — and  to  meet 
a  national  emergency."  Under  such 
qualifications  how  can  any  Members  of 
the  Senate  assume  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture will  do  anything  but  admin- 
ister the  program  in  accordance  with 
these  directions.  Certainly,  mistakes  can 
be  made.  In  recent  years  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  made  errors  under 
the  discretionary  authorities  granted 
him.  Wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  growers 
are  well  aware  of  how  changes  can  in- 
validate the  Judgment  that  goes  into 
any  projection. 

PUT    SOME    LIFE    IN    THE    COUNTRY 

Now  let  US  examine  some  of  the  al- 
leged "strategy"  the  administration  used 
in  creating  and  passing  the  farm  bill. 

Nothing  could  be  fuither  from  the 
truth.  This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  bill.  In 
addition  to  Secretary  Hardin  and  his 
stall,  the  bipartisan  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  are  equally  respon- 
sible for  its  content. 

President  Nixon  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  rural  America.  As  he 
said  in  his  Executive  Order  11493: 

A  viable  rural  America  would  offer  an 
opportunity  for  farmer  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents to  share  in  the  economic  growth  of 
the  country. 

President  Nixon  wants  to  put  "new 
life"  in  the  country.  The  administration 
wants  to  improve  rural  America  by  in- 
creasing the  income  of  the  farmers — by 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  all 
rural  residents. 

For  many  years  the  rural  population 
of  this  Nation  has  been  dwindling  from 
over  6  million  in  the  1930's  to  less  than  3 
million  today.  The  administration  is  con- 
cerned that  these  people  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  farm  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. These  people  migrated  to  the  urban 
centers  and  to  the  industrial  complexes 
where  our  social  problems  exist  today. 

Rural  America  offers  the  space  for  the 
future  growth  of  this  Nation.  Too  many 
rural  communities  are  ghost  towns  to- 
day, and  hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
put  some  life  into   these   communities 


so  the  persons  living  there  will  have  ade- 
quate employment,  health  facilities,  pro- 
tection, housing,  communication,  and 
recreation  in  an  unpolluted  environ- 
ment. 

Title  IX  of  the  farm  bill  provides  some 
guidelines  and  requires  some  reports  by 
governmental  agencies  that  will  furnish 
good  foundation  for  future  rural  develop- 
ment legislation.  I  was  proud  to  join  the 
distinguished  junior  senator  from  Greor- 
gia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  in  cosponsoring  this 
title  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  join  him  in  the  hope  this 
provision  of  the  bill  will  be  helpful  in 
expanding  the  importance  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  thereby  assist  in  maintaining  the 
small  farm  operations  existing  there. 

Early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
the  President  will  send  a  major  message 
to  the  Senate  with  suggestions  on  how 
to  further  improve  this  rural  viability. 
It  will  deal  with  the  environment  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  America. 

FARM   PROGRAM    OR   NOT 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  crisis  facing  American 
agriculture.  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  day  we  considered  the  orig- 
inal bill  that  it  is  not  perfect.  Then, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  conference 
report.  I  stated  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  whether  this  bill  is  good 
enough — for  I  acknowledge  it  has  weak- 
nesses— but  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  have  a  farm  program.  Some  of  those 
opposing  the  measure  would  have  been 
hard  pressed  had  they  been  successful 
in  rejecting  the  conference  report  when 
their  alternative  bill  could  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  urban  dominated  House 
of  Representatives.  The  farmer  would 
have  paid  for  their  rhetoric.  Their  dis- 
torted projections  based  on  false  assump- 
tions placed  the  whole  farm  program  in 
jeopardy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  projections  on  what  we  may  expect 
from  this  legislation.  I  do  not  hold  up 
these  projections  as  any  more  accurate 
than  those  we  could  have  predicted  for 
the  outcome  of  the  Agricultural  Acts  of 
1958  and  1965.  Generally,  however,  these 
projections  do  indicate  that  our  farmers 
can  expect  at  least  the  same  income  they 
had  the  past  year,  and  they  have  some 
new  options  which  may  improve  their 
income.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
feels  this  bill  is  better  than  either  alter- 
native we  would  have  faced  had  the 
report  been  voted  down. 

It  seems  logical  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  many  months  of  work 
by  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  botti 
Houses  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, allow  the  Department  to  adminis- 
ter the  proposed  plan,  and  let  history 
write  the  conclusion  and  comparison. 

FEWER    FARMS 

Let  US  compare  the  number  of  farm- 
ers who  stayed  on  the  farms  during  Uie 
past  12  years  under  the  acts  of  1958  and 
1965.  According  to  statistical  reporting 
service  figures,  the  number  of  farms  de- 
clined steadily  from  4,105,000  to  2,895  000 
farms  between  the  years  1959  to  1970- 
This  is  a  drop  of  29.5  percent— nearly 
one-third  of  our  farm  population.  Since 
neither  the  Benson  plan  nor  the  Freeman 
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plan  were  successful  in  maintaining  our 
farm  communities,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  we  should  afford  this  new  legisla- 
tion—after nearly  2  years  of  work  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — an  opportunity  to 
succeed. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  industry  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. Furthermore,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, I  have  an  obligation  to  all  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  While  I  recognize 
the  pcssible  improvements  that  could 
have  been  made,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee commented  that— 

On  wheat,  corn  and  other  feed  grain  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report,  I  think  the 
farmer  will  fare  better .1 

I  would  add  that  I  hope  the  projection 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  correct 
that  cotton  producers  will  also  enjoy 
improved  income. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  repre- 
sents a  considerable  agricultural  con- 
stituency. These  producers  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  Nation.  They  provide  the 
best  food  in  the  world — at  the  best  prices 
in  the  world — for  the  best  people  of  the 
world.  To  make  them  face  further  in- 
decision at  this  time  and  to  face  return 
to  the  unacceptable  program  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  would  have  been  a 
disservice. 

Such  alternatives  were  the  reason  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  approved  the 
conference  report.  The  approval  testifies 
to  our  faith  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  the  program  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 


REACTION  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS TO  PROPOSED  TRADE  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Department's  As- 
sistant Secretai-y  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, David  M.  Abshire,  a  collection  of 
notes  and  public  statements  on  the  reac- 
tion of  foreign  governments  to  the  pro- 
posed trade  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Abshire's  transmittal 
letter  and  the  summary  of  the  reactions 
of  foreign  governments  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  30  the 
Committee  on  Finance  issued  a  press 
release  outUning  the  actions  that  the 
committee  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970.  The  committee  an- 
nounced that  the  Trade  Act  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Secm-ity  Act,  a  de- 
velopment that  I  find  most  regrettable. 
The  press  release  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee details  the  changes  made  in  the 
House-passed  trade  bill  and  I  was  in- 
terested to  note  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  added  meat  quota  provisions 
as  well  as  addressed  the  question  of  the 
United  States-Canadian  automobile 
agreement  which  is  now  under  discussion 
in  Ottawa  by  representatives  of  both 
Governments. 
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It  is  my  view  that  the  meat  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  could  well  insure  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  beef  in  this  country.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  beef  would  con- 
tinue to  outpace  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  even  more — as  has  been  the  case 
since  the  more  limited  quota  provisions 
have  been  in  effect.  Also,  these  new  pro- 
visions will  tend  further  to  strain  our 
economic  relations  with  the  beef  export- 
ing nations  of  Central  America  as  well 
as  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Con- 
cerning the  past  price  increases  affecting 
beef  in  the  period  of  time  limited  quotas 
have  been  in  eCfect  I  refer  to  the  letter 
Governor  Rockefeller  sent  to  President 
Nixon  on  this  subject  which  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  on  August  28,  1970. 

Questions  must  also  be  raised  con- 
cerning the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Finance  Committee  which  would 
affect  the  United  States-Canadian  auto- 
mobile agreement.  At  this  time  I  would 
suggest  that  there  are  even  broader  is- 
sues involved  such  as  those  affecting  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  on  this  subject  published  in  Busi- 
ness Week  of  November  28  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Summary  of  Foreign  Government  Notes  and 
Statements  on  Proposed  U.S.  Trade  Legis- 
lation 

CANADA 

In  a  note  delivered  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  November  6,  1970  the  Canadian 
Government  "noted  with  concern  that  the 
trade  legislation  now  being  considered  by 
the  United  States  Congress  contains  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  which  both  directly  and  in- 
directly could  have  serious  adverse  implica- 
tions for  Canada,  further  adding  that  "In 
the  view  of  the  Canadian  authorities,  such 
legislation,  if  enacted,  would  have  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  the  direct  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Even  more  Impor- 
tantly, it  would  not  only  threaten  to  deprive 
the  United  Stat«s  of  its  traditional  positive 
role  In  the  general  move  towards  freer  trade, 
but  could  adversely  affect  the  willingness  of 
other  nations  to  continue  their  own  efforts 
towards  liberalization." 

latin    AMERICA 

On  November  3,  1970  Latin  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  for  Consul- 
tation and  Cooperation  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council  adopted 
a  resolution  reflecting  their  concern  that 
"protectionist  tendencies"  in  the  United 
States  (a)  run  corinier  to  United  States  com- 
mitments within  the  inter-American  frame- 
work, (b)  would  contradict  Joint  United 
States-Latin  American  efforts  to  reduce  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers,  and  to  establish  a 
general  preference  system,  and  (c)  would 
give  rise  to  reprisals  by  other  developed 
countries,  provoking  a  drastic  reduction  In 
world  trade  which  would  injure  Latin  Amer- 
ica's capacity  for  development  "with  unques- 
tionable negative  effects  on  their  economic, 
social  and  political  situation." 

EUROPEAN     economic     COMMUNITY 

The  Council  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  adopted  a  declaration  on  Octo- 
ber 27  regarding  the  Mills  Bill  stating  that 
"the  adoption  of  protectionist  measures  by 
an  important  industrialized  country,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  which  govern  inter- 
national trade,  could  unleash  a  cumulative 
process  of  trade  restriction*".  TTie  declara- 
tion added  that  the  Community  "is  ready  to 


take  the  measures  necessary  to  protect  its 
interest  should  they  be  endangered". 
ttniteo  kingdom 
In  a  speech  In  London  on  October  21.  John 
Davles,  new  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Trade  and  Industry  warned  of  serious  reper- 
cussions throughout  world  trade  If  the  Mills 
Bill  were  passed.  The  press  quoted  him  as 
stating  "We  must  all  be  concerned  with  the 
trade  bill  now  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. The  Bill  marks  a  decisive  swing  away 
from  the  liberal  trade  policy  which  the 
United  States  has  upheld  for  35  years  and 
which  has  given  the  world  the  benefit  of 
United  States  leadership  In  progress  towards 
freer  trade". 

EUROPEAN    ECONOMIC    COMMUNITY 

Commissioner  Dahrendorf  In  a  press  con- 
ference on  October  16  stated  "what  Is  called 
a  trade  war  will  probably  be  an  escalation  of 
protective  measures  in  many  countries  of 
the  world  which  would  lead  to  a  very  serious 
disruption  of  the  free  Interchange,  not  only 
of  commodities,  but  also  of  capital.  It  seems 
to  me — and  this  Is  not  just  a  personal  feel- 
ing— that  if  U.S.  legislation  as  It  stands  to- 
day is  passed  it  might  easily  have  this  re- 
sult." 

united  kingdom 

An  aide  memoire  left  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  October  15  noted  that  the  Mills  Bill 
contains  provisions  that  "must  be  a  source 
of  grave  concern  to  all  the  major  trading 
nations  of  the  world."  It  charged  that  if  such 
criteria  were  to  be  generally  adopted  by  other 
countries,  either  in  self-defense  or  under 
internal  pressures."  the  sound  developmenv 
of  world  trade  would  be  directly  threatened 
and  there  could  be  grave  risks  of  a  trade 
war." 

SPAIN 

Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Lopez  Bravo  In 
an  October  13  speech  to  the  United  States- 
Spanish  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
strongly  criticized  what  he  termed  protec- 
tionist measures  under  consideration  in  the 
United  States.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
widening  Spanish  trade  deficit  with  the 
United  States  and  warned  that  Spain  woiild 
take  counter-measures  against  United  States 
restrictions  on  Spanish  exports. 

GERMANY 

The  German  Ambassador  handed  a  note  10 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  September  13  stat- 
ing tliat  the  MiUs  bill,  if  adopted,  would  (a) 
endanger  tlie  legal  foundations  of  world 
trade.  (b|  release  a  world-wide  protectionist 
chain  reaction  and  (c)  jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  all  countries  depending  on 
world  trade  including  the  under -developed 
countries. 

SPAIN 

A  Spanish  note  verbale  handed  to  our  Eui- 
bassy  in  Madrid  on  September  30  stated  that 
the  Spanish  Government  felt  it  must  reiter- 
ate its  preoccupations  with  regard  to  the 
Mills  Bill,  adding  that  if  quotas  were  applte<i 
"Mut  export  of  Spanish  footwear  to  the 
United  States  which  constitutes  the  largest 
single  part  of  our  sales  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can market,  would  be  reduced  by  forty  p«'r- 
cent." 

EUROPEAN    ECONOMIC    COMMCNITT 

The  EEC  l.ssutd  a  press  release  on  Septem- 
ber 29  stating  that  the  CouncU  had  heard  a 
report  from  Commissioner  Dahrendorf  on  the 
pending  United  States  trade  legislation.  The 
Council  "agreed  to  follow  attentively  the  de- 
velopment of  the  situation  which  It  considers 
to  be  very  serious.  The  Community,  further- 
more, will  not  fail  to  assert  its  rights.  11 
necessary." 

DENMARK 

The  Danish  Ambassador  In  a  speech  deliv- 
ered In  St.  Louis  on  September  29  In  refer- 
ring to  the  Mills  Bill  noted  that  "introduc- 
tion of  new   import  quotas  by   the  United 
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States  would  lead  to  great  disadvantages  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  He  added 
thiit  while  refraining  from  prophecy  he  would 
wish  however  "to  point  out  that  In  our  Inter- 
dependent world  such  severe  Import  restrict- 
ing measures  not  only  would  cause  direct 
damage  to  the  export  interests  of  other  na- 
tions, but  would  also  trigger  oR  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  serious  consequences  to  the  comnier- 
cial  interest!)  of  all  nations.  " 

MEXICO 

.Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  during  a  dinner  in  his  honor  In  Cali- 
fornia, told  his  host  President  Nixon  and  a 
group  of  distinguished  guests  that  "there  is 
true  alarm  in  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
because  in  the  United  States  of  America 
protectionist  tendencies  seem  to  be  gaining 
strength.  Should  they  prevail,"  he  added 
"there  will  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the 
economy  of  the  rest  of  the  continent."  He 
declared  that  although  the  United  States 
might  galu  some  smaU  advantage  "the  Im- 
provement would  not  only  be  minor  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  protectionism  would  turn 
against  Uie  United  Stales  In  a  very  short 
Mme." 

ITALY 

Italian  Foreign  Trade  Minister  Zagari  told 
the  press  August  1  that  a  step  back  to  pro- 
tectionism would  mark  the  "beginning  of  the 
end  of  American  world  economic  and  poli- 
'icai  leadership." 

LATIN    AMEXICA 

OAS  Secretary-General  Galo  Plaza  an- 
nounced July  23  that  "the  protectionist  pol- 
icy on  trade  in  various  areas  of  the  world 
and  ©specially  now  in  the  United  States,  has 
become  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  Latin 
America."  He  added  that  such  a  protec- 
tionist policy  would  carry  unfavorable  con- 
sequences for  inter-American  relations  and 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  Continent 
He  said  also  that  It  was  "inconceivable"  such 
a  course  should  be  followed  precisely  at  the 
time  the  U.S.  is  engaged  in  serious  discus- 
sions with  the  Latin  .American  countries  to 
improve  trade  relations. 

SPAIN 

A  Spanish  Emba.ssy  note  delivered  to  the 
-■-•.ate  Department  July  17.  1970  states  that 
"Any  limitation  on  Spanish  experts  of  tex- 
tiles (wool  and  man-made  fibers)  to  the  U.S. 
will  necessarily  be  opposed  by  the  Spanish 
Government  and  by  those  Spanish  indus- 
tries interested  In  developing  Spain's  trade 
with  the  U.S." 

CANADA 

K  Canadian  aide  memoire  handed  to  the 
State  Department  July  13  notes  that  restric- 
tive legislation  would  seem  almost  certain  to 
have  serious  repercussions,  not  only  in  terms 
of  reactions  by  other  countries,  but  even 
more  important,  by  making  it  difficult  for 
the  United  States  to  exert  positive  and  con- 
structive influence  on  events  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  junctures  in  post-war  trade 
relations. 

AVSTXALtA 

.Australia  in  an  aide  memoire  given  the 
-  ..lie  Department  on  June  16  registered  "its 
profound  concern"  over  restrictive  measures 
contemplated  in  the  Mills  Bill." 

ICROPEAN    COMMUNrry 

In  a  note  of  June  12  delivered  to  our  Mis- 
sion in  Brussels,  the  EC  stated  that  "In  any 
case,  the  Community  finds  itself  obliged  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  If  the  U.S. 
were  to  limit  in  any  way  its  imports  in  one 
or  several  of  its  entire  industrial  sectors,  it 
could  be  led  tc  ensure  the  protection  of  its 
rights  and  interests.  The  Community  would 
regret  such  a  development  which  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  process  of  trade  liberal- 
ization of  the  past  20  years. ' 


KOREA 

The  Korean  Embassy  in  an  aide  memoire 
left  at  the  State  Department  on  June  9  said 
its  Government  was  "most  sertotisly  con- 
cerned" with  the  adverse  imp«ct  that  re- 
strictive legislation  would  have  on  Korean 
economic  development  and  on  relations  be- 
tween Korea  and  the  United  States. 

SWrrZERLANO 

The  Swiss  Ambassador  on  November  12, 
1970  handed  a  note  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  In  which  he  expressed  his 
Government's  concern  regarding  "some  of 
the  amendments  which  have  been  made  to 
the  pending  foreign  trade  bill,  and  the  harm- 
ful consequences  they  would  have  for  the 
world-wide  exchange  of  goods  and  services." 
The  note  expressed  concern  with  regard  to 
the  "new  definition  of  the  escape  clause  .  .  . 
and  the  requirement  of  import  quotas  for  a 
great  variety  of  textiles  and  leather  foot- 
wear" as  they  might  affect  Swiss  exports;  but 
stressed  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  Government: 
"will  not  weaken  the  liberal  trade  policy  It 
has  successfully  pursued  for  several  decades 
.  .  .  I  but  rather  I  .  .  .  take  ...  a  vigorous  new 
Initiative  to  lead  the  major  trading  nations 
to  a  further  expansion  of  world  trade."  On 
the  same  day  the  Swiss  Government  an- 
noimced  In  Bern  the  delivery  of  the  note. 
conveying  its  substance  in  a  press  release. 

FINLAND 

The  Finnish  Embassy,  in  a  pro  mctnoria 
left  at  the  State  Department  on  November 
13.  1970,  stated  the  Finnish  Government's 
■fear  of  the  consequences  for  International 
trade  in  general  if  the  Bill,  with  quota  and 
other  restrictions  as  it  has  today,  should  be 
enacted."  The  concern  of  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  impact  of  the  Bill  on 
Finnish  exports  of  mink  skins  and  textile 
articles  was  also  noted. 

SWEDEN 

In  a  memorandum  left  at  the  State  De- 
partment November  13,  1970,  the  Swedish 
Embassy  referred  to  the  possibility  of  coun- 
termeasures.  stating  that  "the  prospect  of  a 
trade  war  is  an  alarming  on»  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  development  of  the  world 
economy.  It  is  especially  the  smaller  nations, 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  that 
would  suffer  the  most."  The  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment also  noted  the  Importance  of  ex- 
ports of  textiles,  footwear,  and  mink  skins  to 
the  Swedish  economy. 

DENMARK 

The  Danish  Embassy,  in  a  pro  memoria 
left  at  the  State  Department  on  November 
13.  1970.  stated  that  enactment  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Bill  "cannot  but 
create  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
is  actually  withdrawing  from  its  previous 
position  as  a  firm  advocator  of  freer  world 
trade.  This  in  turn  may  endanger  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  since  World  War  II 
through  international  trade  cooperation." 
The  Embassy  specifically  criticized  the  quota 
and    •trigger"   provisions  of  the  bill. 

JAPAN 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  on  November 
16.  1970  called  on  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  and  left  an  aide 
memoire,  in  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment expressed  its  view  that  the  trade  bill. 
If  enacted,  would  "have  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects on  both  the  cause  of  free  trade  as  well 
as  the  future  trade  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States."  Kndlng  the  quota 
and  escape  clause  relief  provisions  "most  un- 
desirable," the  Japanese  Government  "re- 
serves its  right  to  take  necessary  measures 
to  safeguard  its  Interests  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  international  rules,  if  Its  lii- 
terests  should  be  Unpaired.  .  .  ."  The  note 
added  that  "sucli  unilateral  actions  on  the 
part  01  the  United  States  may  have  unfavor- 


able consequences  upon  the  over-all  relatloa> 
ship  between  the  two  nations  .  .  .  which  is 
a  cornerstone  for  the  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  Asia." 

NORWAY 

On  November  17,  1970  the  Norwegian  For- 
elgn  Minister,  Mr.  Stray,  called  on  the  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  and  left  a  pro 
memoria  expressing  his  Government's  fears 
regarding  the  trade  bill's  consequences  for 
world  trade.  The  note  also  called  attention 
to  the  Impact  the  restrictions  on  Imports 
of  mink  skins  might  have  on  Norway. 

ToLCH  Bargaining  With   Canada  on  the 
Pact 

Hard  bargaining  Ls  also  expected  to  mark 
the  U.S. -Canada  trade  meetings  in  Ottawa 
this  week. 

The  hottest  topic  concerning  the  Wash- 
ington team  headed  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  and  the  Canadian  dele- 
gation led  by  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau 
win  be  autos  and  auto  parts,  which  ac- 
counted for  20  r^  of  the  $14-bllilon  Canadian 
exports  racked  up  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1970. 

The  talks  will  revolve  around  the  U.S.  de- 
sire to  drop  certain  "transitional  safeguards" 
that  are  part  of  a  1965  pact  that  established 
free  trade  In  autos  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

But  the  pact  guaranteed  Canadian  a  share 
of  the  North  American  car  market  and  pro- 
vided for  Increased  Detroit  investment  In 
the  Canadian  auto  Industry. 

Canada  has  benefited  so  greatly  from  the 
five-year-c^d  agreement  that  it  may.  for  the 
first  time,  run  a  surplus  this  year  in  its 
auto  trade  with  the  U.S.  The  big  reason  is 
that  American  auto  companies  are  making 
a  lot  of  their  popular  small  cars  in  Canadian 
plants. 

WHY    OTTAWA    WON'T    BEND 

Some  auto  executives  suggest  that  the 
pact  be  replaced  with  more  general  guide- 
lines that  would  meet  U.S.  requirements  on 
balance  of  payments,  without  badly  dam- 
aging Canada's  share  of  production  and 
sales. 

But  growing  nationalistic  fear  In  Canada 
of  U.S.  economic  domination  makes  such  a 
change  politically  hazardous.  Ottawa  will 
not  want  to  appear  to  be  bending  to  U.S. 
demands. 

Any  changes  that  might  remove  the  guar- 
antees would  make  Canada's  auto  industry 
more  of  a  slave  to  fluctuations  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  this  would  be  unpopular  with 
the  country's  unemployment  rate  running 
at  6.6'e. 

Canadians  also  fear  the  small  car  fad  could 
fade,  reductlng  the  trade  surplus  their  in- 
dustry now  enjoys.  This  is  critical  Just  now 
since  Canada's  boom  in  exports  is  slowing 
down, 

Detroit  executives  believe  that  Canadian 
fears  over  the  loss  of  "safeguards  '  are  ex- 
aggerated. They  point  out  that  the  auto 
companies  have  sunk  more  than  «1 -billion 
Into  plant  and  equipment  in  Canada  over 
the  life  of  the  pact.  As  a  result,  they  claim, 
the  Canadian  industry  is  now  too  strong  to 
be  hurt  badly  by  the  removal  of  the  guar- 
antee. 

TRUDEAU'S  trump:   A  VITAL  PIPELINE 

Whether  they  are  right  or  not,  Trudeau 
seems  to  hold  the  trump  card  that  Insures 
the  survival  of  the  safeguards — at  least  for 
this  round  of  talks. 

The  U.S.  Is  suffering  a  shortage  of  na- 
tural gas,  and  Canada  can  help  fiU  the  gap. 
The  Washington  team  is  expected  to  push 
for  early  approval  of  the  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  to  get  Alaskan  and  Canadian  na- 
tural gas  to  the  American  consumer.  Tru- 
deau's  price  may  be  the  retention  of  the 
safeguards  for  the  Canadian  auto  industry. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
IN  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  an  era 
of  increasing  concern  over  the  problems 
of  pollution  of  our  environment,  I  think 
it  is  noteworthy  that  some  communities 
have  stopped  talking  about  the  problem 
and  started  doing  something  about  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  brief  narrative  about 
the  way  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
tackling  this  important  problem. 

The  article  outlines  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  the  unique  local  approach  or 
enforcement,  monitoring,  and  surveil- 
lance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Air  PoLLtrriON  Control.  Jacksonville  City 
Health  Department 

historical  background 
Air  pollution  Is  a  topic  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  the  citizens  of  our  country.  Air  pollu- 
tion m  the  United  States  is  a  problem  not 
only  because  It  contends  against  elemental 
wants  for  health,  food,  and  clothing,  but  also 
because  it  contends  against  acquired  wants 
for  a  congenial  environment  to  meet  esthetic 
and  psychological  needs. 

The  city  first  became  aware  of  its  air  pollu- 
tion problem  in  1948  when  nylon  stockings 
and  blouses  disintegrated  while  being  worn 
in  downtown   Jacksonville.   The   blame   was 
placed  on   the   combustion   of   high   sulfur 
residual  fuel  oil.  In   1961   severe  vegetation 
damage  occurred  in  the  residential  areas  on 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Johns  river.  Damage  was 
so  severe  that  after  a  two  week  pilot  study, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  recommended 
that   an   air   pollution   control    program    be 
started.  However,  public  interest  in  starting 
air  pollution  control   lagged   until   another 
vegetation  kill  in  1964.  During  1964-1965  a 
survey  was  taken  under  supervision  of  the 
University  of  Florida.  This  survey  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Air  Improvement  Com- 
mittee of  Jacksonville,  Inc.  The  committee 
financed  the  survey  by  equal  contributions 
of  $50,000   from    the   City    of   Jacksonville, 
Duval  County,  and  local  Industry.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  developed  an  air  pollution 
program  during  this  survey  which  was  taken 
over  by  the  county,  when  In  1965,  the  state 
legislature   established   the   Duval   Air   Im- 
provement Authority.  This  agency  adopted 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  survey  and 
control  of  air  pollution   in   Duval   County 
The  rules  adopted  by  the  Duval  Air  Improve- 
ment Authority   set   limits   on   visible   and 
particulate   emissions.    Any   smoke    density 
equal  to  or  greater  than  ir  2  on  the  Ringel- 
mann  scale  on  black  smoke  or  of  an  opacity 
or  40%  or  greater  on  white  or  colored  smoke 
IS  m  Violation.  The  rules  also  set  limits  on 
the  weight   of  particulate   matter   such   as 
flyash,  soot,  and  emitted  dust  from  industrial 
processes.  Operational  procedures  and  guide 
lines  for  enforcing  pollution  standards  were 
also  set  up  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
<Jil^^  Consolidation,  this  agency  became  an 
activity  in  the  Public  Health  Division  of  the 
Wty  of  Jacksonville. 

pollutants 
A  Jacksonville's  main  pollutant  problems 
are  suspended  particulates,  sulfur  oxides 
hydrogen  sulfide,  nitrogen  oxides  and  hydro^ 
carbons.  Particulates  and  oxidants  danger- 
ously diminish  visibility,  impair  athletic  per- 
'ormance,  cut  out  sunshine,  bring  on  rain 
clouds,  and  fog.  Sulfur  oxides  emitted  into 
the  air  accelerate  the  decay  of  honored  works 
W  art  and  sUtuary  and  cause  corrosion 
Emissions  from  automotive  combustion  in- 
jure trees  on  the  street. 


Suspended  particulates  are  small  particles 
resulting  from  incomplete  combustion,  in- 
dustrial processes  and  even  automobile  traf- 
fic. Small  dust,  soot,  and  other  suspended 
particulates  are  released  from  factory  stacks, 
burning  of  trash,  (especially  old  tires  and  oil 
materials),  cars,  storage  areas  and  many 
other  sources.  Both  dustfall,  and  suspended 
particulates  contribute  to  soiling  and  act  as 
agents  to  help  corrosion.  Dust  fall  results 
from  large  particles  that  are  too  heavy  to 
remain  suspended   in  the  air. 

Sulfur  oxides,  resulting  mainly  from  the 
burning  of  petroleum  fuels,  contribute  to 
high  corrosion  rates  and  damage  to  vegeta- 
tion and  fabrics.  The  best  means  of  con- 
trolling sulfur  dioxide  (SO.)  is  to  use  fuels 
with  low  sulfur  content.  The  City  Council  has 
set  limits  on  the  sulfur  content  to  residual 
fuel  oils  burned  in  the  city  to  be  1 '  „  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1970.  This  is  expected  to  reduce  the  .sul- 
fur dioxide  concentration  in  the  city. 

The  hydrogen  .sulfide  comes  from  our  water 
aeration  systems  causing  paint  damage  and 
odor  nuisances.  Hydrogen  sulfide  Is  removed 
from  water  by  aeration  to  improve  the  taste, 
which  releases  this  noxious  gas  to  the  air. 
The  concentrations  released  are  too  low  to  be 
health  hazards  although  ihey  ma>  cause  cor- 
rosion and  tarnishing  of  silver. 

Some  odorous  organic  compounds,  as  pro- 
duced by  paper  mills,  are  easily  detected  by 
the  human  nose  even  in  the  smallest  amount 
and  therefore  are  an  odor  problem  even  if  not 
a  cause  of  physical  damage  or  health  hazard. 
sources  of  pollution 

Some  of  the  major  sources  of  pollutants  in 
Jacksonville  are: 

1-  electric  power  generating  stations. 

2 — transportation. 

3— pulp  and  paper  mills. 

4— asphalt  batching  plants. 

5— organic  chemical  plants. 

6 — waste  incineration. 

7 — and  other  industrial  processes. 

Every  human  activity  results  in  some  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere. 

METEOROLOGY 

Atmospheric  conditions  in  the  Jacksonville 
area  play  an  important  part  In  the  severity  of 
air  pollution.  The  major  weather  factor  caus- 
ing high  levels  of  pollution  and  decreased 
visibility  lies  in  the  frequency  of  inversions. 
An  inversion  occurs  when  a  layer  of  warmer 
air  exists  above  a  cooler  air  layer.  These  air 
layers  trap  air  pollutants  and  allow  them  to 
concentrate  close  to  the  earth.  Inversions 
occur  almost  nightly  in  Jacksonville. 

Often  pollutants  which  are  trapped  by  the 
inversions  undergo  a  photochemical  change 
because  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  sun  light 
and  moisture.  One  example  of  this  is  the 
changing  of  sulfur  dioxide  from  combustion 
Into  sulphuric  acid.  Another  example  Is  the 
formation  of  photochemical  smog  from  ni- 
trogen oxides  and  hydrocarbons. 

the    air    POLLUTION    CONTROL    PROGRAM 

The  City  Health  Department  has  a  staff 
of  specialists  to  monitor  and  control  air  pol- 
lution problems.  Until  a  recent  Federal  grant 
the  staff  of  the  air  pollution  control  depart- 
ment consisted  of  seven  employees;  the  di- 
rector, two  engineers,  three  technicians  and 
one  secretary.  The  grant  made  it  possible 
to  have  seven  additional  employees  and  to 
greatly  expand  the  program.  The  $60,000 
Federal  grant  has  Increased  the  staff  by  two 
air  pollution  specialists,  four  engineering 
technicians,  and  one  clerk  typist. 

The  department  of  Air  Pollution  Control 
now  has  three  main  sections:  Ambient  Air 
monitoring  and  sampling,  source  samphng 
and  emissions,  and  enforcement.  One  of  the 
functions  of  the  department  Is:  maintain- 
ing, recording  and  analyzing  the  results  of 
three  monitoring  systems.  One  such  system 
is  the  dynamic  network  which  records  nitro- 
gen oxides,  sulfur  oxides  and  suspended 
particulates. 


In  the  dynamic  network  the  nitrogen 
oxides  and  sulfur  oxides  from  the  atmos- 
phere are  drawn  through  implngers  and 
dissolved  in  liquids  color  sensitive  to  those 
gases.  The  samples  are  then  analyzed  with 
a  spectrophotometer  to  determine  pollutant 
concentration  in  paru  per  million  (ppmi. 
The  suspended  particulates  in  the  air  are 
collected  by  high  volume  air  samplers.  The 
sampler  con.sists  of  a  shelter,  a  filter  to  col- 
lect the  particles  and  an  air  pump  to  draw 
the  air  through  the  filter.  The  filters  used 
are  8  inch  by  10  inch  glass  fiber  filter  webs. 
These  filters  will  trap  100' c  of  particles  as 
small  as  0.3  microns.  These  air-borne  par- 
ticles technically  known  as  aerosols  cnn 
cause  rapid  soiling  and  are  Inhaled  Into  the 
lungs.  Sulfur  dioxide  absorbed  on  aerosol 
particles  is  oxidized  and  hydolyzed  to  sul- 
furic acid  which  is  highly  corrosive  to  metals 
and  fabrics  and  human  lungs.  Due  to  their 
small  s'ze,  aerosols  have  extremely  high  sur- 
face areas  This  surface  area  is  an  important 
site  for  photochemical  reactions  involving 
hydrocarbons,  oxidants  such  as  nitrogen 
dioxide  and  ozone,  and  a  condensation  nuclei 
for  fog  formation. 

Another  sampling  system  is  the  static  net- 
work, consisting  of  twenty-nine  dustfall  sta- 
tions which  collect  particuUte  fallout  or 
dustfall  for  analysis.  The  particulate  matter 
is  collected  as  dustfall  In  open  containers 
for  a  period  of  one  month.  A  small  amount 
of  water  in  the  containers  helps  to  hold  the 
particulate  matter.  Copper  sulfate  In  the 
water  prevents  the  growth  of  algae.  The 
samples  are  then  analyzed  for  soluble  par- 
ticulate, iusoluble  particulate  and  total 
weight. 

The  laboratory  maintains  continuous 
monitoring  stations  which  constantly  record 
the  sulfur  oxides,  temperature,  pressure, 
wind  direction  and  velocity  and  other  im- 
portant information  24  hours  a  day.  This 
system  is  in  the  process  of  being  expanded 
to  sample  lilirogen  oxides,  oxidants,  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide. 

The  department  has  the  capability  of  send- 
ing a  team  of  specialists  out  to  sample  in- 
dividual industrial  emissions  sources.  Sam- 
pling probes  are  put  into  smoke  stacks  and 
exhausts  to  draw  out  a  portion  of  the  waste 
gas  stream.  The  sample  is  then  measured 
and  analyzed.  This  resulte  in  a  definite 
analysis  and  record  of  the  amount  and  type 
of  the  pollutants  coming  from  each  plant. 

Air  pollution  inspectors  cover  pollution 
sources,  make  inspections,  answer  complaints 
and  enforce  regulations  on  smoke  emissions. 
An  enforcement  section  of  three  will 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  air  pollution 
laws  and  regulations.  Primarily,  they  will 
patrol  areas  of  the  city  looking  for  vLsible 
smoke  violations  and  determine  if  stack 
sampling  is  necessary.  Seventeen  citations 
were  Issued  for  air  pollution  violations  and 
sixteen  corrections  obtained  prior  to  the  end 
of  1969.  One  case  on  visible  emissions  has 
been  prosecuted  In  court.  Air  pollution  vio- 
lations can  be  taken  to  court  or  brought  to 
a  hearing  in  front  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board. 

The  department  approves  plans  for  the 
control  of  air  pollution  sources.  Since  1967. 
34  control  devices  have  been  approved  and 
installed  or  are  under  construction  by  dif- 
ferent plants. 

Another  duty  of  the  APOD  is  performing 
an  emission  inventory  to  determine  loca- 
tion, quantity  and  types  of  air  pollutants 
and  pollution  sources.  Personnel  are  alf^o 
available  to  give  lectures  to  Interested  classes 
and  organizations. 

HOW    TO    FILE    A    COMPLAINT 

If  you  think  a  violation  of  Air  Pollution 
rules  has  occurred  call  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Department  at  764-7587  and  report 
the  incident.  It  is  very  Important  that  the 
incident  is  reported  Immediately.  Evidence 
can  disappear  with  the  first  wind.  Also  the 
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violation  must  be  recorded  by  qualified  air 
pollution  personnel  before  legal  action  can 
be  taken.  Rules  and  regulations  are  avail- 
able from  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Depart- 
ment. 59th  and  E^-ergreen.  Jacksonville, 
Florida  32202. 


THE  NIXONOMICS  OF  THE  FUEL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
credibility  gap  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's economic  policies  widened  dra- 
matically yesterday  with  the  issuance  by 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers of  the  second  inflation  alert. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects 
of  the  second  inflation  alert  was  the  con- 
demnation of  crude  c  il  and  gasoline  price 
increases  announced  recently  by  major 
oil  companies. 

Mr.  President,  last  September  29  the 
Nixon  administration  loudly  and  clearly 
invited  tne  oil  and  fuel  companies  to 
raise  the  prices  that  American  consum- 
ers pay  for  fuel.  That  invitation  was  is- 
sued by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  in 
a  joint  statement  entitled  "The  Fuel  Sit- 
uation for  the  Winter  of  1970-71."  Listen 
to  the  introduction  to  the  invitation: 

Basically,  we  rely  upon  the  proven  adapta- 
bility of  the  American  economic  system 
which  must  respond  to  the  present  and  pro- 
spective demands  for  fuel  by  converting  to 
the  production  of  what  Is  most  needed  and 
Its  delivery  where  it  Is  most  needed. 

And  now  the  invitation  itself  in  the 
next  sentence: 

The  increased  national  requirements  (for 
fuels)  and  the  changes  in  the  price  struc- 
ture that  arise  from  them,  provide  a  power- 
ful Incentive  to  the  adjustment  of  supply, 
which  Is  Id  fact  already  taking  place. 

The  administration's  seemingly  incon- 
sistent and  conflicting  actions  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1970,  in  inviting  price  in- 
creases for  fuels,  in  announcing  an 
investigation — which  seems  to  be  pro- 
ceeding at  a  desultory  pace — of  those 
increases  once  they  had  occurred,  and  in 
condemning  the  price  increases  yester- 
day can  only  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
startling  disingenuousness  approaching 
irresponsibility. 

I  would  commend  to  the  administra- 
tion's attention  an  article  by  Bernard 
Nossiter,  published  on  the  editorial  page 
of  today's  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Nossi- 
ter's  article  serves  the  dual  function  of 
acquainting  the  administration  as  well 
as  the  American  consimier  with  some  of 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  this  most 
important  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  in  the  Rzcoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's unwillingness — or  inability — to 
speak  candidly  and  with  one  voice  to  all 
Americans  about  its  fuel  policies  and  to 
act  to  protect  the  interests  of  American 
fuel  users  will  not  be  lightly  disregarded 
by  American  consumers. 

If  swift  and  responsible  leadership  on 
our  increasingly  serious  fuels  problems 
it  not  forthcoming  soon  from  the  admin- 
istration, it  will  bear  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  shortages  of  fuels  in  the  com- 
ing years  and  for  fuel  prices  that  may 
double  within  the  next  5  years. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking  Into  the  Phice  of  Oil 
( By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

There  is  something  irresistibly  comic  about 
the  Nixon  administration's  new  Inquiry  Into 
increased  oil  prices.  In  effect,  the  government 
Is  solemnly  asking  Itself  whether  curbs  on  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  have  something  to 
do  with  raising  its  price. 

To  motorists  who  have  Just  been  hit 
wiih  a  penny-a-gallon  increase  In  gasoline 
the  question  may  not  seem  so  funny.  But 
at  least  they  can  supply  the  answer  that 
the  White  House  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  its  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers are  now  professing  to  seek.  Car  owners 
have  learned,  like  home  owners  who  heat 
with  oil,  that,  yes,  the  price  of  a  product  Is 
determined  by  the  point  where  effective  sup- 
ply meets  effective  demand. 

The  interesting  thing  about  oil  Is  that 
effective  supply  is  cut  off  by  an  elaborate 
mechanism  run  by  the  government.  Thus, 
if  the  government's  Inquiry  Into  "the  rea- 
sons for  and  consequences  of  the  (oil  price) 
Increase"  were  serious — and  knowledgeable 
authorities  within  the  bureaucracy  doubt 
that  it  Is — that  very  same  government  could 
increase  the  supply  and  reduce  prices  by 
a  few,  simple  strokes  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pen. 
The  failure  to  do  so  will,  it  Is  estimated, 
leave  consumers  with  an  Increase  in  their 
energy  bills  of  about  $1.5  billion. 

Here  Is  how  the  game  Is  played : 

Each  month,  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Mines  "forecasts"  the  demand  for 
oil.  The  agency  estimates  how  much  oU  will 
be  consumed  at  the  prevailing  level  of  prices. 

To  make  sure  that  this  price  level  Is 
maintained,  regulatory  agencies  In  the  big 
oil  producing  states — chiefly  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana and  Oklahoma — fix  the  amount  that 
each  well  can  produce.  The  regulatory  agen- 
cies understand  the  first  lesson  In  economics 
and  thereby  make  sure  that  supply  is  tailored 
to  support  the  desired  price. 

Back  in  the  depression  days,  when  this 
arrangement  was  threatened  by  producers 
whom  circumstances  drove  to  free  enter- 
prise, the  federal  government  conveniently 
assured  the  authority  of  the  state  agencies. 
The  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  (named  not  for 
a  recent  Texas  governor  close  to  the  in- 
dustry but  for  a  late  Texas  senator)  pro- 
hibited the  shipment  from  one  state  to  an- 
other of  oil  produced  In  excess  of  the  state 
limits. 

This  system  helped  Increase  the  price  of 
oil  with  considerable  success  until  the  1950s. 
Then,  Imports  of  low-cost  oil  produced  by 
the  big  companies  In  Venezuela  and  Saudi 
Arabia  threatened  to  make  life  easier  for 
consumers.  So  President  Elsenhower,  urged 
on  by  the  Johnson-Rayburn  Texas  leadership 
in  Congress,  Imposed  quotas  on  foreign  oil. 
He  proclaimed  an  absolute  limit  on  the  oil 
that  could  be  brought  In,  thereby  once  again 
restraining  effective  supply. 

In  recent  months  some  new  forces  have 
been  at  work  and  they  He  behind  the  com- 
panies' bold  and  successful  bid  to  Jack  up 
prices  another  25  cents  a  barrel. 

The  new  Libyan  government  has  cut  back 
production  in  its  fields,  chiefly  to  get  higher 
prices  from  its  American  concessionaries. 
Guerrillas  have  broken  a  big  pipeline  in 
Syria  and  1*  remains  unrepaired.  Thus  to 
meet  Europe's  demand  for  oil,  the  companies 
have  had  to  scramble  around  for  tankers  to 
carry  oil  from  the  Middle  East  around 
Africa.  Most  tankers  are  either  owned  by 
or  under  long  term  charter  to  the  big  con- 
cerns. Perhaps  only  10  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage Is  available  at  any  one  time  for  "sjKjt" 
or  immediate  charter.  In  economic  parlance, 
this  Is  a  "thin"  market  and  a  small  increase 
in  tanker  demand  shoots  up  prices. 


The  sharp  rise  In  "spot"  tanker  rales  has 
had  Its  effect  here.  Oil  Imported  imder  the 
quotas  on  "spot"  rather  than  long  term 
charters  ha."  become  terribly  expensive.  The 
cost  of  production,  of  course,  hasn't  changed 
But  the  price  of  transporting  the  cheap  oil 
has.  The  governments  quotas  allow  dally 
Imports  of  about  1.3  million  barrels.  But 
the  temporary  rise  In  tanker  rates  has  left 
about  250.000  barrels  of  the  quota  unused 
It  Is  this  "shortage"  that  lifts  the  price. 

The  shortage  could  be  erased  In  a  few 
weeks  If  the  White  House  were  so  minded. 
There  Is  plenty  of  oil  In  Canada  and  enough 
spare  pipeline  capacity,  according  to  the 
experts  to  bring  in  200.000  more  barrels  a 
day.  Thus,  the  President  could  raise  the 
current  quota  on  Canadian  oil  to  fill  the 
gap.  Indeed,  he  could  go  even  further  and 
suspend  the  whole  quota  program.  Some 
experts  think  that  a  strict  reading  of  the 
law  would  require  Mr.  Nixon  to  do  J".3t  that. 
They  argue  that  Congress  gave  the  President 
authority  to  fix  quotas  ostensibly  to  pre- 
serve "national  security; "  that  he  has  deter- 
mined that  "national  security"  Is  precisely 
preserved  by  imports  of  1.3  million  barrels; 
that  Imports  are  less  than  this  and  that, 
therefore,  "national  security"  can  be  re- 
stored only  by  scrapping  the  quotas  and  per- 
mitting Imports  to  rise  back  nearer  to  the 
"national  security"  level. 

Apart  from  Canadian  oil,  another  200.000 
or  so  barrels  a  day  can  be  found  In  the 
wells  producing  under  federal  lease  off 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment, traditionally  a  close  ally  of  the  in- 
dustry, has  decreed  that  these  wells  must 
produce  no  more  than  the  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana regulatory  authorities  allow.  But  the 
Justice  Department  has  ruled  that  this  is 
no  more  than  Interior's  whim.  If  Mr.  Nlzon 
calls  the  Interior  Secretary  on  the  telephone, 
supply  from  the  federal  offshore  wells  could 
be  freed. 

If  the  quotas  were  junked  or  suspended 
and  the  offshore  wells  emanlclpated  from  the 
government-Imposed  limits.  It  is  likely  that 
not  only  would  the  25  cent  Increase  be  rolled 
back  but  the  price  of  oil  wotild  come  down 
even  further.  The  two  moves  would  add 
about  4  per  cent  to  the  oil  available  east  of 
the  Rockies — the  area  of  shortage — and  the 
added  supply  would  meet  demand,  Just  as 
the  textbooks  say,  at  a  lower  price. 

Indeed,  Just  these  step>s  have  been  urged 
by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  In  a 
letter  to  Paul  McCracken,  chairman  of  the 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Proxmlre  U  head  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee whose  staff  p-esumably  has  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  first  lesson  In  elemen- 
tary economic  texts. 

There  is  still  one  more  simple  thing  Mr. 
Nixon  could  do.  The  law  permits  him  to 
suspend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  whenever 
he  thinks  it  is  a  "burden"  on  commerce.  To 
be  sure,  experts  doubt  that  there  are  many 
believers  in  free  enterprise  in  oil  left  in  Texas 
or  Louisiana.  Anyway,  their  oil  must  flow 
through  pipelines  controlled  by  the  big  con- 
cerns. Finally,  any  maverick  that  did  exceed 
the  state  production  limits  would  probably 
run  into  hostile  court  orders  granted  to  the 
oll-consclous  governors  of  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana. 

But  suspension  of  the  act  would  spotlight 
the  fact  that  the  states  are  holding  back 
nearly  one  mllUon  barrels  dally  in  the  name 
of  conservation  but  in  fact  to  preserve  the 
price. 

Officials  close  to  the  new  administration 
inquiry  doubt  that  the  President  will  do  any 
of  these  things.  Oil  producers  have  built  up 
with  care  their  network  of  controls  to  fix 
prices  and  regard  the  removal  of  any  as  » 
threat  to  their  profits. 

The  Inquiry  IteeU  is  being  run  by  Elmer 
Bennett,  an  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  He  is  • 
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former  under  secretary  of  Interior  from  the 
Eisenhower  regime  who  then  worked  for 
tightening  the  new  program  cutting  down 
imports.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  his 
current  Inquiry  Is  something  less  than  rigor- 
ous. He  has  not  sent  out  questionnaires 
demanding  data  on  prices,  costs,  supply  and 
profits.  Instead  he  has  simply  sent  companies 
announcing  Increases  a  mild  letter.  It  in- 
vites them  to  submit  "pertinent  information 
on  gasoline  and  crude  markets,  any  other 
factors  which  led  to  your  pricing  decisions, 
and  suiy  analysis  you  care  to  provide  of  the 
relationship  to  accomplishing  the  national 
security  objectives  .  .  ." 

When  the  big  companies  get  around  to 
replying,  they  are  expected  to  say  that  higher 
prices  are  a  good  thing  (like  oil  depletion 
allowances.  Import  quotas,  treating  foreign 
royalties  as  taxes)  because  they  encourage 
the  search  for  new  sources  of  supply. 

Oil  specialists  In  government  today  fall  Into 
two  classes.  The  optimists  think  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  White  House  has  raised  a 
question  will  persuade  the  powers  In  the 
Industry — notably  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey — to  beat  a  prudent  retreat  and 
withdraw  some  of  the  Increase.  The  pessi- 
mists think  that  nothing  like  this  will  hap- 
pen, that  the  inquiry  will  perversely  wind 
up  exploiting  the  current  rise  in  "spot" 
tanker  rates  and  proclaim  that  cutting  off 
imported  supplies  has  no  effect  on  domestic 
prices. 


U.S.  AID  FOR   PAKISTAN:    PROMPT 
AND  COMPLETE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  from  all 
indications,  the  cyclone  that  struck  the 
coastline  of  East  Pakistan  on  November 
12  and  13  has  created  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  disasters  in  modern  history.  De- 
spite the  firm  commitment  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  provide  all  possible  aid, 
there  has  been  some  criticism  of  this 
Government's  role  in  the  relief  effort.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  criticism  is  mo- 
tivated by  genuine  ignorance  about  what 
the  administration  is  doing  or  if  it  is  just 
partisan  politics.  In  either  case,  the  rec- 
ord should  be  made  clear. 

First,  it  has  been  charged  that  the  U.S. 
Government  failed  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  survivors. 
The  record,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  in- 
serted later,  indicates  that  this  is  simply 
not  true.  Just  as  soon  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  began  to  clearly  emerge 
on  November  14  the  administration  took 
immediate  action  to  help  meet  in  full 
the  relief  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan. 

The  Pakistanis  themselves  liave  said 
they  deeply  appreciate  all  that  has  been 
done  which  has  gone  way  beyond  what 
they  would  have  expected.  Food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  and  other  relief  supplies 
for  the  victims  of  the  cyclone  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sent  as  it  is  judged  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  that  they  are 
needed.  The  administration  has  also  re- 
ceived the  gratuitous  advice  that  helicop- 
ters be  moved  from  Vietnam  to  East 
Pakistan  to  assist  in  the  airlifting  of  re- 
lief supplies  into  the  disaster  area. 

Such  a  move  was  taken  fully  into  con- 
sideration when  it  was  initially  deter- 
mined that  such  air  lift  support  was 
needed.  It  was  determined  that  helicop- 
ters could  be  moved  more  quickly  from 
the  United  States  than  from  the  field  in 
Vietnam.  Eight  large  cargo  helicopters 


were  airlifted  by  U.S.  military  aircraft 
from  the  United  States  to  East  Pakistan 
and  made  operational  over  the  disaster 
area  within  2  to  3  days  of  the  request  for 
them.  It  would  have  taken  at  least  a  day 
or  two  longer  to  remove  the  same  helicop- 
ters from  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam, 
service  them,  take  them  apart  for  ship- 
ment and  load  them  on  to  aircraft  bound 
for  East  Pakistan. 

Fortunately,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  in  a  position  to  meet  the  Pakis- 
tani requests  in  full.  Two  additional 
smaller  AID  contracted  helicopters  were 
flown  down  from  Nepal  to  East  Pakistan. 
Fifty  motor  launches  were  also  airlifted 
from  the  United  States  to  assist  in  dis- 
tributing relief  supplies. 

The  Pakistanis  have  determined  that 
they  now  have  enough  helicopters  and 
other  transportation  to  move  adequate 
relief  supplies  into  the  disaster  area.  This 
is  an  international  effort  with  a  total  of 
34  helicopters  involved  and  many  more 
boats. 

The  United  States  has  responsibility 
for  distribution  to  the  hard-hit  middle 
offshore  islands  and  northern  areas. 
Through  November  29  some  493  relief 
sorties  had  been  fiown  for  263.7  hours, 
delivering  385,535  pounds  of  relief  sup- 
plies. Our  helicopters  cmrently  are  aver- 
aging some  70  sorties  a  day  while  deliv- 
ering 65,000  to  75,000  pounds  and  these 
figures  should  increase. 

Our  mission  in  East  Pakistan  reports 
that  the  present  helicopter  and  boat  ca- 
pacity is  adequate  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  getting  food  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  survivors  to  stave  off  star- 
vation until  the  regular  Pakistan  distri- 
bution system  can  function,  which  should 
take  at  least  3  more  weeks.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  administration  is  prepared  to 
supply  immediately  whatever  additional 
transportation  may  be  necessary. 

Finally,  it  has  been  asked  why  the 
U.S.  Government  has  not  dispatched 
medical  personnel  specialized  in  commu- 
nicable diseases  to  help  prevent  their 
spread. 

Army  medical  units  were  placed  on 
alert  for  immediate  airlift  to  Pakistan 
as  soon  after  the  disaster  as  possible. 
The  Pakistanis,  however,  have  informed 
us  that  they  do  not  need  them.  The 
United  States  also  sent  a  two-man  team 
into  the  disaster  area  to  evaluate  the 
medical  situation.  They  also  concluded 
that  there  was  at  present  no  need  for 
U.S.  medical  personnel. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  administration  is  prepared  to  send 
whatever  medical  assistance  is  necessary 
when  and  if  the  need  develops. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  reaction  of  this  administration  to  the 
disaster  in  East  Pakistan  has  been 
prompt  and  complete.  We  have  met  every 
request  of  the  Pakistar.  Government  and 
stand  ready  to  help  wherever  we  can. 
Those  who  suggest  otherwise  are  mis- 
leading the  American  public. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  relief  effort  and  to  de- 
tail the  scope  of  our  aid  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  chronologi- 
cal list  of  the  administration's  reaction 
to  the  disaster  in  East  Pakistan  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

US.  Relief  Eftort  in  East  Pakistan 

NOVEMBEB    14 

The  U.S.  mission  authorized  U.S.  volun- 
tary agencies  in  East  Pakistan  to  draw  Im- 
mediately on  U.S.  Government  Food  for 
Peace  commodities  and  AID  resources  on  the 
ground. 

NOVEMBER    IS 

President  Nixon  sent  to  President  Yiihya 
a  mes.sage  of  sympathy  and  an  offerjj^iclp. 

rTmTrtnfill  17,  p  '^^ 
Announcement  of  the  creation  of  a  high- 
level  Inter-departmental  Working  Group  on 
East  Pakistan  Disaster  Relief,  chaired  by 
Maurice  J.  Williams,  Depi'tv  Administrator 
of  AID. 

President  Nixon  directed  the  Working 
Group  to  Initially  provide  assistance  up  to 
$10  million  through  PL-480  and  other  pro- 
grams for  the  Immediate  Relief  of  East 
Pakistan.  (So  far  $6  4  million  has  been 
drawn  down  to  pay  for  wheat  to  be  shipped 
to  Pakistan  and  $2  million  has  been  allo- 
cated from  contingency  funds  to  the  World- 
wide Disaster  Relief  Account  for  expendi- 
ture In  the  U.S.  and  for  reimbursement  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  East  Pakistan 
relief  operation.)  More  funds  will  be  made 
available  If  required  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Government  stands  ready  to  release,  in 
Pakistani  currency,  a  substantial  part  oi 
the  $4.7  million  worth  of  foreign  curren- 
cies it  has  left  from  the  worldwide  fund  for 
emergency  uses  overseas  (legislatively  lim- 
ited to  $5  mUllon).  Finally,  AID  has  begun 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan on  reconstruction  projects  In  the  disas- 
ter area  which  could  amount  to  about  $21 
million  worth  of  U.S. -owned  Pakistani 
rupees. 

Initial  emergency  air  shipment  of  10.080 
AID-financed  blankets  and  1,000  tents  dis- 
patched to  Pakistan.  This  shipment  arrived 
In  Dacca  November  19. 

60.000  tons  of  wheat  authorized  for  early 
shipment  to  East  Pakistan  to  replenish 
stocks  being  drawn  down. 

Ambassador  Parland  donated  $52,000  in 
local  currency  from  his  emergency  funds. 

The  first  request  for  four  helicopters  was 
received  In  Washington  at  noon. 

NOVEMBEB    18 

Three  military  C-141  cargo  planes  carry- 
ing four  large  Huey  helicopters  and  crews 
left  the  U.S.  in  mid-day,  within  27  hours  or 
receipt  of  the  request. 

NOVEMBER  19 

Dally  during  the  period  November  19-25, 
chartered  freight  flights  left  lor  Dacca.  The 
total  Is  eleven  (including  1  described  on 
November  17  and  2  on  November  21).  The.«e 
shipments  included  over  250  tons  of  Im- 
mediately edible  hlgh-calorle  survival  bis- 
cuits plus  considerable  quantities  of  canned 
fruit  and  meat,  vaccines  and  other  supplies 
donated  by  voluntary  agencies. 

NOVEMBER  20 

The  first  four  U.S.  helicopters  arrived 
(75  hours  after  request)  and  became  opera- 
tional within  12  hours. 

Two  smaller  Bell  helicopters  were  sent 
from  the  U.S.  Aid  Mission  in  Nepal. 

NOVEMBER  21 

Three  military  cargo  planes  carrying  four 
more  large  Huey  helicopters  and  crews  sent 
to  Pakistan.  These  departed  the  U.S.  within 
8  hours  of  receipt  of  the  request  from 
Pakistan. 

Two  commercial  planes  departed  carrying 
a  total  of  50  16-foot  motor  boats  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 
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NOVEMBER  33 


The  4  additional  U.S.  helicopters  shipped 
November  21  became  operational,  about  48 
hours  after  departure  from  the  U.S. 

By  November  30,  almost  500  tons  of  re- 
lief supplies  had  been  shipped.  Relief  ex- 
perts on  the  scene  reported  that  the  total 
force  of  38  helicopters,  Pakistani  C-130  air- 
craft and  boats  was  sufficient  to  meet 
emergency  needs  until  regular  food  distribu- 
tion channels  could  be  reestablished.  U.S. 
military  medical  teams  had  been  alerted, 
but  relief  experts  reported  that  sufficient 
medical  personnel  are  in  the  disaster  area. 

NOVEMBXat  26 

White  House  announces  the  formation  of 
.1  citizens  Pakistan  Relief  Committee  to 
channel  aid  to  the  survivors  of  the  disas- 
ter with  Mrs.  Nixon  to  serve  as  Honorary 
Chairman. 

NOVEMBER  28 

A  scheduled  Boeing  747  demonstration 
flight  left  New  York  for  Pakistan  carrying 
free  of  charge  some  40,000  pounds  of  relief 
supplies.  Including  2.25  million  water  purl- 
ficatlou  tablets  purchased  'jy  .\ID  from  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Following  is  a  list  of  U.S.  relief  shipments 
to  East  Pakistan  made  sin«>e  the  disaster 
struck: 

Nov.  17:  A  planeload  of  10,000  cotton  blan- 
kets and  1,000  tents. 

Nov.  18:  Three  military  cargo  planes  car- 
r>ing  four  large  Huey  helicopters  and  crews. 

Nov.  20:  A  planeload  of  survival  biscuits 
and  30,000  plastic   water  Ixjttles. 

Nov.  20:  A  planeload  of  90,000  pounds  Of 
corned  beef,  apple  sauce  and  survival  bis- 
cuits donated  by  CARE  and  the  Office  of  De- 
fense. 

Nov.  20:  A  planeload  of  90,000  pounds  of 
civil  defense  survival  biscuits. 

Nov.  21 :  A  planeload  of  civil  defense  sur- 
\  ival  biscuits. 

Nov.  21:  A  plane  carrying  a  total  of  50 
16-foot  motor  boats  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Army  and  through  commercial  purchase  by 
AID. 

Nov.  22:  A  planeload  of  90.000  pounds  of 
civil  defense  survival  biscuits. 

Nov.  22:  A  planeload  of  90,000  pounds  of 
civil  defense  survival  bi^uits  and  additional 
romed  beef  and  applesauce  donated  by 
CARE. 

Nov.  23:  A  planeload  of  civil  defense  sur- 
vival biscuits  and  460  pounds  of  typhoid 
vaccine  donated  by  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

Nov.  24:  A  planeload  of  civil  defense  sur- 
vival biscuits  and  30,000  pla.stic  water  bottles 
purchased  by  AID. 

Nov.  28:  A  scheduled  Boeing  747  demon- 
stration fUght  left  New  York  for  Pakistan 
tarrying  free  of  charge  some  40.000  pounds 
of  relief  supplies.  Including  2.25  million  wa- 
ter purification  tablets  purchased  by  AID 
from  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 


CH.ANGES  FOR  ELDERLY  IN  NEW 
TAX  FORMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  April  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  a  far-reaching 
hearing  on  income  tax  overpayments  by 
the  elderly. 

Expert  witnesses  were  in  virtually 
unanimous  agreement  that  large  num- 
bers of  older  pei-sons  pay  more  in  taxes 
than  required  by  law.  Many  make  errors 
because  of  complexities  in  the  tax  law 
or  intricacies  in  computing  their  returns. 
Others  are  simply  unaware  of  certain 
legitimate  deductions. 

At  the  hearing,  we  heard  much  com- 
pelling testimony  on  the  shortcomings 
of  the  1969  tax  form.  We  also  heard  sev- 


eral concrete  recommendations  for  sim- 
plifying the  tax  return. 

Shortly  after  the  hearing,  representa- 
tives from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  and  senior  citizens  organizations 
met  with  ofiBcials  at  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  discuss  ways  for  im- 
proving the  tax  form. 

This  meeting— called  by  Internal  Rev- 
enue Commissioner  Randolph  Throw- 
er— helped  provide  a  dialog  for  an  ex- 
change of  ideas.  And  I  wish  to  comph- 
ment  the  Commissioner  for  his  dili- 
gent efforts  in  attempting  to  simplify 
tax  prepai-ation  for  the  elderly. 

Several  recommendations  urged  by 
the  Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
new  1970  tax  forms  and  the  paclcet  of 
instructions. 

Such  measures  can  help  to  simplify 
tax  preparation  for  the  elderly.  Other 
recommendations  will  help  to  protect  the 
aged  from  overpaying  their  taxes.  Since 
a  suDstantial  percentage  of  older  Ameri- 
cans live  on  limited  fixed  incomes,  they 
can  ill  afford  to  make  these  costly  errors. 

The.se  changes  will  not,  of  course,  solve 
all  the  complex  problems  involved  in 
preparing  a  tax  return.  But,  they  can  be 
an  important  step  forward  in  making 
our  tax  system  more  readily  understand- 
able and  workable. 

SIMPLIFYING     RETIREMENT     INCOME     CREDIT 
SCHEDULE 

Particularly  significant  for  elderly 
taxpayers  is  the  simplification  of  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  schedule.  For 
example,  the  1970  schedule  will  have  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  fewer  computa- 
tions than  required  on  the  1969  return. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  schedule 
transfers  for  computing  the  15-percent 
credit  will  be  reduced  significantly. 

COMPUTATION    OF    T-^X    AND    CREDIT 

Even  more  important,  older  Ameri- 
cans can  elect  to  have  the  IRS  compute 
their  tax  and  retirement  income  credit. 
To  make  such  an  election,  elderly  tax- 
payers would  be  required  to : 

Have  income  not  exceeding  $20,000, 
consisting  only  of  wages,  dividends,  in- 
terest, pensions,  and  armuities; 

Take  the  standard  deduction; 

List  exempt  pensions,  such  as  social 
secuiity  benefits  and  railroad  retirement 
annuities,  and  earned  income  from 
wages:  and 

Tabulate  their  qualifying  retirement 
income,  their  taxable  pensions,  annui- 
ties, rents,  interest,  and  dividends. 

This  should  be  especially  helpful  for 
many  bewildered  individuals  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  about  our  complex  tax 
laws. 

NO    INSTmUCTIONS    ON    BACK    OF    RETURNS 

In  addition,  instructions  will  no  longer 
be  on  the  back  of  the  1970  returns.  This 
change  is  welcome  and  badly  needed. 

Many  taxpayers  wish  to  reread  their 
instructions  after  filing  their  returns  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  they  have 
claimed  all  legitimate  credits  and  deduc- 
tions. 

Previously  when  a  taxpayer  filed  his 
tax  form,  he  had  no  futme  reference 
point  if  he  wanted  to  check  his  instruc- 
tions again  or  if  he  discovered  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake. 


NEW     LINE     REFERENCES 


Schedule  A— the  worksheet  for  tax- 
payers electing  to  itemize  their  allowable 
deductions — has  also  been  improved  For 
instance,  the  schedule  A  for  1970  has 
specific  line  references  for  common  de- 
ductions frequently  overlooked  by  tax- 
payers. Some  of  these  items  include  hear- 
ing aids,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  trans- 
portation for  medical  purposes. 

The  listing  of  these  items — as  well  as 
other  commonly  ignored  expenditures- 
can  alert  taxpayers  to  deductions  which 
could  conceivably  save  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

COMMITTEE    ON     AGING    REPORT 

In  the  very  near  future  the  Committee 
on  Aging  will  issue  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  "Income  Tax  Overpayments  bv 
the  Elderly." 

Several  recommendations  that  were  to 
have  been  made  in  the  committee's  forth- 
coming report  have  already  been  incor- 
porated in  the  1970  tax  form  package. 

A  section  of  tax  relief  provisions  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act — measures  which  can 
result  in  substantial  tax  savings — will 
also  be  included  in  the  report. 

Moreover,  the  report  will  list  several 
common  deductions  frequently  over- 
locked  by  taxpayers  when  they  prepare 
their  returns. 

In  addition,  it  will  provide  information 
for  filing  am.ended  returns  to  obtain  re- 
funds for  allowable  deductions  not  orig- 
inally claimed  at  the  time  of  filing. 

With  thi.s  information  made  available 
to  older  Americans  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  substantial  progress  can 
be  made  in  protecting  the  elderly  from 
overpaying  their  taxes. 
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TRADE  RELATIONSHIPS  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD— ADDRESS  BY 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  STANS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans  before  the  British- American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  City 
on  December  1,  1970. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
.Address  bt  the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans 

Today  we  come  together  at  a  time  when 
trade  relationships  throughout  the  world  are 
very  much  in  a  process  of  change,  and  so 
tiiere  are  some  uncertainties  about  the  fu- 

CHANGED  CONDITTONS 

The  principal  change  that  has  occurred 
from  our  standpoint  in  the  United  States  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  the  dominant 
trading  nation  of  the  free  world  as  we  were 
for  a  time  after  World  War  II. 

Other  nations  have  grown  rich  and  produc- 
tive and  competitive  and  strong,  and  this  is 
a  condition  we  welcome.  Yankee  traders  have 
always  been  at  their  best  in  competition,  pro- 
viding the  rules  of  the  game  are  fair  and 
equal  for  all  involved,  and  we  certainly  pre- 
fer to  live  and  do  business  in  a  world  where 
prosperity  and  economic  strength  are  ex- 
panding. 

FYom  the  Briiish  viewpoint  this  is  al-so  a 
rime  of  historic  change.  Britain  stands  on  the 
brink  of  membership  in  the  Common  M.Trket 


at  a  time  when  the  Market  is  expanding  Into 
one  of  the  major  Uadlng  blocs  of  the  world. 

So  Britain,  like  the  U.S..  is  entering  a  new 
competitive  atmosphere— and  today  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  three  fundamental 
points  about  these  changing  conditions  in 
which  all  of  us  have  a  mutual  interest. 

First  I  would  like  to  look  briefly  at  our  own 
trade  policies,  and  reaffirm  the  direction  In 
which  we  are  heading.  Then  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  trade  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Congress,  and  our  mutual  interests  in  it. 
Finally,  I  will  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
Common  Market,  and  on  Britain's  new  rela- 
tionship with  it. 

freer  trade 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  made  It 
clear  that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  pursuit  of  freer  trade. 

The  trade  legislation  he  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  year  was  pointed  strongly  In 
that  direction.  Among  other  things  It  asked 
for  the  repeal  of  ASP,  for  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate limited  tariff  reductions,  and  for  Im- 
proved ways  of  dealing  at  home  with  the 
problems  of  iudivstries  affected  by  imp>orts.  In 
addition,  all  of  the  actions  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Executive  Branch  in  these  past 
two  years  have  had  the  effect  of  encoiu-aglng 
greater  two-way  trade  among  nations. 

For  example: 

We  have  invited  other  major  nations  to 
Join  us  in  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate non tariff  barriers. 

We  have  offered  specific  trade  expansion 
help  to  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  and 
we  are  seeking  to  extend  tariff  preferences  to 
most  of  the  developing  countries. 

We  have  significantly  liberalized  our  trade 
list  with  Eastern  Europe,  and  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  do  so. 

We  are  taking  every  possible  step  to  achieve 
a  more  secure  climate  for  foreign  investments 
throughout  the  world. 

And  we  have  also  launched  a  major  export 
expansion  effort  of  our  own.  which  has  had 
very  encouraging  results.  Our  exports  have 
grown  remarkably  from  the  low  point  of  two 
years  ago. 

PROBLEMS   AND    IMPEDIMENTS 

Nevertheless,  our  problems  are  far  from 
resolved.  Some  of  those  who  engage  in  super- 
ficial analysis  of  our  International  trade  po- 
sition have  stated  that  the  resurgence  of  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade  has  met  all  of  our 
needs.  This  Is  completely  fallacious. 

For  one  thing,  the  balance  of  trade  has  not 
come  back  to  a  surplus  anywhere  near  an 
acceptable  level.  Our  balance  of  payments 
continues  to  run  at  a  severe  deficit.  In  the 
annual  exchange  of  American  dollars  with 
other  countries,  the  other  countries  are  still 
coming  out  far  ahead. 

For  another,  we  are  concerned  over  many 
conditions  and  Impediments  that  have  de- 
veloped In  International  trade  In  recent  years. 

We  are  all  aware,  for  example,  of  the  many 
non-tariff  barriers  that  have  risen  over  the 
past  decade  or  less.  Our  trading  position,  very 
frankly,  has  been  Jeopardized  by  the  maze 
of  rules,  regulations,  tax  discriminations.  Im- 
port restrictions,  e.tport  subsidies,  preferen- 
tial trading  agreements  and  Investment  re- 
straints which  have  confronted  us  Increas- 
ingly around  the  world. 

We  are  alr.o  concerned  that  some  of  our 
major  trading  partners  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  GATT. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  about  some  of 
the  consequences  of  all  these  conditions.  Not- 
withstanding the  rise  in  our  exports  overall, 
we  do  have  a  deficit  of  imports  over  exports 
in  many  crucial  Items  of  trade,  even  some  of 
our  surplus  categories  are  facing  vigorous 
new  competition;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  a 
growing  number  of  American  Industries, 
large  and  small,  plants  are  closing  and  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Jobs  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  other  countries. 


raOTEXmONTSM  VERSUS  FREE  TRADE 

So  we  are  faced  both  with  a  commitment 
to  freer  trade,  and  with  conditions  which 
Impede  It. 

Our  trade  policy  mu.st  reconcile  the  two. 

This  Is  not  a  simple  matter  of  choosing  be- 
tween "protectionism"  on  the  one  hand  and 
"free  trade"  on  the  other.  We  know  that 
classic  protectionism  Is  self-destructive  and 
has  no  place  in  the  20th  century.  We  also 
know  that  absolute  free  trade  is  a  myth 
which  does  not  exist  anywhere  in  llie  world. 

The  London  Times  stated  recently,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "European  and  Japanese  pro- 
tectionism (Is)  more  comprehensive  than 
anything  .  .  .  found  in  the  United  States." 
It  stated  that  "Japanese  industry  and  Com- 
mon Market  agriculture  are  the  most  heavily 
protected  In  the  developed  world." 

We  have  lo  agree. 

RECIPROCAL   POLICIES 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  we  are  trying 
to  develop  trad*  fwlicies  which  are  realistic, 
in  light  of  conditions  that  prevaU.  We  are 
determined  that  our  policies  take  into  ac- 
count the  attitudes  of  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  reflect  our  own  best  interest. 

In  short,  we  are  seeking  the  achievement 
of  freer  trade  through  fairer  trade. 

We  believe  the  key  word  In  this  effort  is 
reciprocity.  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
fair  and  equitable  trading  conditions,  and 
we  pledge  reciprocal  trading  opportunities 
In  return. 

Towr'ard  this  end: 

We  want  to  achieve  the  fair  and  reciprocal 
application  of  all  of  the  rules  of  the  OATT. 

We  want  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring 
down  non-tariff  barriers,  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

We  want  to  achieve  better  means  at  home 
for  business  and  labor  to  adjust  to  the  im- 
pact of  sudden  trade  changes,  so  that  new 
barriers  will  not  be  erected  to  international 
commerce. 

And  finally,  while  we  are  reasserting  our 
own  national  self-interest  in  trade  we  must 
also  make  It  clear  to  other  countries  that  we 
stand  willing  to  achlex'e  harmonization  of 
their  views  and  ours  in  every  way  possible  to 
Improve  the  flow  of  trade  between  us. 

Each  of  these  we  can  support  with  honor 
and  with  confidence — and  we  hope  each  will 
have  the  respect  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  with  which  we  do  business. 

TRADE  BILL 

Having  said  that  much  about  the  frame- 
work of  our  trade  policy,  let  me  turn  to  the 
more  specific  matter  of  the  trade  legislation 
which  is  now  pending  tn  the  Congress. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  concerns  In  Eu- 
rope over  the  possible  effects  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970.  Notwithstanding  anything  you  may 
have  read  In  the  press,  no  one  In  a  respon- 
sible position  here  believes  you  are  indiffer- 
ent to  It. 

Your  concerns — and  those  of  our  mutual 
trading  partner.s — deserve  to  be  discussed, 
and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

May  I  begin  by  reviewing  some  pertinent 
history,    and   then   offer   some   reassurances. 

TEXTILES 

First,  as  you  recall  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion did  not  seek  the  broad  scope  of  restric- 
tive possibilities  which  are  now  in  the  bill. 

We  did  seek.  Instead,  only  the  means  to 
moderate  the  disruptive  rate  of  growing  im- 
ports affecting  a  single  lndustt\y — the  U.S. 
textile  Industry — which  accounts  for  one  per- 
son out  of  every  eight  employed  in  American 
manufacturing. 

We  did  so  reluctantly,  but  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Regardless  of  statistics  that  have  been  pro- 
vided by  others,  the  hard  fact  Is  that  Jobs 
are  being  lost  in  the  American  textile  indus- 
try at  an  increasing  rate,  almost  In  direct 
ratio  to  rising  imports.  Since  January  1969. 


113.000  U.S.  textile  Jobs  have  disappeared. 
Over  the  same  two  years,  according  to  Dun  * 
Bradstreet,  more  than  400  firms  have  closed: 
others  are  on  reduced  time. 

Behind  this  lies  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
only  major  unrestricted  market  in  the  world 
for  man-made  fiber  textiles  and  wool.  We  do 
not  have  re-strlctive  agreements  on  the  flow 
of  these  products,  such  as  those  which  al- 
ready exist  between  Japan  and  a  number  of 
other  nations,  including  Great  Britain. 

As  the  world  approached  over-capacity  in 
synthetic  textile  production,  the  American 
market  approached  the  saturation  point,  and 
severe  damage  to  our  domestic  industry  has 
set  in.  The  rapidity  of  increase  in  Imports 
became  a  tidal  wave,  and  the  Industry  had 
neither  time  nor  means  to  adjust  to  it. 

I  believe,  without  any  doubt,  that  every 
nation  in  Western  Etirope,  If  confronted  with 
a  similar  trend  In  a  domestic  industry  of 
comparable  importance,  would  have  taken 
steps  to  protect  that  Industry. 

LONG-TERM  ARRANGEMENT 

Our  first  step  was  to  seek  an  International 
agreement  to  cover  the  world's  growing  trade 
In  synthetic  fibre  textiles,  similar  to  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  on  Cotton  TextUes 
to  which  all  of  us  are  p*rtie8. 

The  success  of  the  LTA  may  be  raea-sured 
by  the  fact  that  It  has  twice  been  renewed, 
most  recently  just  a  few  months  ago. 

Every  exporting  country  whldj  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  LTA  has  been  able  to  share 
In  the  continuing  growth  of  the  American 
market  for  cotton  textiles. 

CATT  AGREEMENT 

Under  the  new  international  agreement 
which  we  sought,  all  participating  countries 
would  have  been  able  to  share  In  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  the  American  market  for 
synthetic  textiles  and  wool. 

We  sought  to  achieve  such  an  agreement 
through  the  GATT,  but  we  did  not  succeed. 
Ironically,  on  November  23  a  report  in  the 
Washington  Post  stated  that  if  the  eo-called 
Mills  BUI  Is  passed,  "th«  Ccmmon  Market 
is  likely  either  to  propose  multi-lateral  talks 
in  GATT,  or  negotiate  bilaterally  with  her 
trade  partners,  to  control  textile  exports." 

We  wish  this  thought  had  prevailed  many 
months  ago. 

HEATED  RHETORIC 

In  the  wake  of  our  own  failure  to  achieve 
either  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  on 
the  subject,  the  Congressional  process  began 

As  we  aU  know.  It  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  heated  rhetoric.  One  of  your  own 
British  trade  spokesmen  said  recently  that 
discussion  of  the  bill  has  been  "too  damn 
polite  for  too  damn  long." 

Open  threats  of  retaliation  are  being 
made. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  co<A  the 
rhetoric. 

We  recognize  that  a  certain  amount  of  it 
is  designed  to  generate  Congressional  fears, 
and  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  bUl. 

But  infiammatory  terms  such  as  "trmd* 
war"  and  "retaliation"  tend  to  over-simplify 
very  complex  problems,  and  today's  problems 
cannot  be  approached  effectively  from  these 
antagonistic  positions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  take 
Europe's  threats  of  retaliation  seriously.  We 
do.  But  we  should  all  realize  that  no  country 
is  invulnerable  to  the  retaliation  process — 
and  none  will  gain  by  it. 

REASSURANCE 

Tne  most  fundamental  point  to  realize 
about  this  bill  Is  the  fact  that  on  every 
major  issue  It  delegates  responsibility  to  the 
President  to  act.  Tills  being  so,  the  concern 
should  not  be  with  the  law  itself,  but  with 
the  way  it  will  be  administered  If  It  becomes 
law. 

With  all  the  melodramatic  scare  talk  that 
has  centered  around  the  bill,  the  broad  pow- 
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ers  It  would  give  to  the  President  to  assure 
fair  and  freer  trade  have  been  largely  over- 
looked. Yet  the  expanded  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  the  most  significant  single  fact  of 
the  bill. 

The  President  has  tremendous  discretion 
to  avoid  quotas  under  the  textile  and  shoe 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  under  the  revised 
escape  clause  procedures  of  the  bill. 

If  the  bin  becomes  law,  I  give  you  this 
assurance: 

The  same  Administration  which  did  not 
seek  it  In  its  present  form  will  not  admin- 
ister It  In  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  an  inter- 
national trade  war. 

I  am  not  here  in  defense  of  the  legislation 
as  It  stands.  Instead,  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
Administration's  trade  legislation  as  it  was 
Introduced  some  months  ago  together  with 
quotas  for  textiles  and  DISC.  But  if  the  bill 
as  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land,  it  will  be  admin- 
istered with  wisdom  and  restraint,  in  full 
view  of  the  President's  firm  commitment  to 
fair  and  freer  trade. 

RE.\CTION 

Recognizing  all  of  the  options  and  the 
safeguards  which  are  built  into  the  bill,  we 
cannot  help  but  wonder  If  some  of  our  friends 
in  Europe  might  not  have  over-reacted  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970.  We  wonder  if  they  might 
not  have  conjured  more  of  a  danger  than  is 
really  there — for  the  fact  is  that  if  the  Mills 
Bill  becomes  law  world  trade  will  continue  to 
expand. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  closing  our  bor- 
ders, and  so  we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  spec- 
tre of  massive  retaliation.  Other  nations  will 
continue  to  want  to  buy  goods  and  services 
from  us,  Just  as  much  as  we  want  to  sell 
them. 

We  have  no  wish  to  close  our  markets,  any- 
more than  any  other  nation  wants  them 
closed — for  others  want  to  share  in  all  that 
we  offer  as  the  greatest  export  market  on 
earth. 

In  short,  we  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
will  provoke  a  trade  war,  or  retaliate  against 
retaliation,  or  launch  a  new  age  of  economic 
isolationism. 

Our  commitment  to  freer  trade  under  more 
reciprocal  conditions  will  be  met. 

DISACaEEMCNTS 

We  hope  that  our  trading  partners  in  other 
parts  of  the  world — principally  the  Common 
Market  in  Europe,  and  Japan  in  the  Par 
East — will  make  a  similar  commitment  to 
freer  trade  through  fair,  equal,  reciprocal 
practices  and  policies. 

Unfortunately,  we  feel  at  the  moment  that 
In  some  ways  the  Common  Market  does  not 
share  such  a  commitment.  We  look  upon  its 
agricultural  policies,  Its  border  taxes,  its 
preferential  trading  agreements  and  several 
other  practices  as  being  discriminatory 
against  the  United  States,  and  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  friendship  or  freer  trade. 

In  particular  we  feel  that  enlarging  the 
E.  E.  C.  through  preferential  arrangements 
rather  than  full  membership  Is  a  distortion 
of  the  original  concept,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  world's  Interest  in  better  trade  relations 
and  freer  trade. 

We  look  to  Great  Britain  hopefully  to  serve 
as  a  possible  harmonizing  factor  on  this 
matter.  We  are  anxious,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  to  resolve  issues  of  this  kind  before 
they  can  become  major  problems  which  will 
split  the  world  Into  hostile  trading  blocs. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  this  desire  exists 
on  the  European  side.  Over  the  past  few 
months.  In  fact,  we  have  wondered  if  some 
of  the  Intensified  European  criticism  which 
has  been  directed  at  the  Mills  Bill  might  not 
have  been  designed  deliberately  to  divert  at- 
tention from  some  of  our  complaints  against 
the  Common  Market. 

COMMON     MARKET 

But  notwithstanding  those  complaints, 
the  United  States  strongly  reaffirms  its  sup- 


port of  the  Common  Market.  We  believe  the 
Inclusion  of  Great  Britain  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Outer  Seven  will  be  to  the  world's 
benefit,  and  this  growing  economic  union 
in  Europe  could  lay  the  groundwork  for 
generations  of  political  stability  and  peace. 

Some  of  this  enlargement  inevitably  may 
damage  some  aspects  of  U.S.  trade.  But  we 
are  prepared  to  adjust,  where  there  is  also 
a  willingness  to  adjust  on  the  other  side, 
matched  by  an  equal  commitment  to  fair- 
ness. 

We  recognize  that  Britain's  Interest  Is 
basically  with  Europe  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. But  we  also  recognize  and  greatly  value 
Britain's  traditional  ties  with  the  United 
States,  and  we  hope  the  full-fledged  British 
membership  in  the  Common  Market  will 
serve  to  bring  us  all  closer  together. 

CONCLUSION 

Without  doubt  we  live  at  the  most  exciting 
economic  time  in  history.  Never  before  has 
so  much  of  the  world  tried  to  develop  or 
achieve  a  better  life  at  a  single  time,  and 
never  before  has  so  much  of  the  developed 
world  had  such  great  productivity,  tech- 
nology and  resources. 

For  its  pajt,  the  United  States  seeks  noth- 
ing more  in  this  continuing  process  than 
new  and  expanded  partnerships,  fair  rules 
and  competitive  equality,  all  in  a  spirit  of 
reciprocity  among  nations. 

Fortune  Magazine  recently  noted  that 
business  everjrwhere  is  outgrowing  national 
boundaries.  Trade  and  investment  have 
shown  their  great  capacity  to  rise  above  other 
barriers  to  friendship  and  to  hold  men  to- 
gether in  common  Interest. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  pursue  policies  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  will  con- 
tribute to  that  bond.  Mutual  economic  prog- 
ress, we  believe,  has  become  man's  greatest 
hope  to  tie  together  all  the  nations  of  this 
earth,  in  abundance  and  in  peace. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PUEBLO  DE  TAOS  INDIANS  CUL- 
TURAL AND  CEREMONIAL  SHRINE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  471)  to  amend  sec.  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31,   1944   (48  Stat.  108). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
desk  is  an  amendment  to  H.R.  471  jn. 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  amendment  Is 
identical  to  the  bill  that  was  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  the 
Senate  committee  has  a  substitute  be- 
fore us. 

My  pai-liamentai-y  inquiry  is:  Is  it  in 
order  to  vote  for  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  or 
the  amendment  of  the  committee,  and 
which  would  be  the  first  measure  to  be 
voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  identical  to  the  Hous?  language, 
the  amendment  would  not  be  in  order! 
The  question  would  come  on  whether 
the  Senate  committee  language  should 
be  substituted  for  the  House  language. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

I  direct  this  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  suggest  that 
imless  there  are  perfecting  amendments 
or  other  minor  amendments,  the  whole 
question  on  this  bill  is  going  to  be  voted 
up  or  down  on  the  committee  amendment 
and  it  will  be  not  in  order  to  submit  an 
amendment  after  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  voted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  agreed  to,  floor  amend- 
ments would  not  be  in  order  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  desire  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  to  gain  title  to 
lands  within  the  Carson  National  Forest 
in  New  Mexico  has  been  pending  before 
the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
long  and  careful  hearings  in  the  89th, 
90th,  and  91st  Congress,  H.R.  471,  as 
amended  and  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  view,  and  it  is  the  view  of  a 
majority  oi  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  committee  amendment 
to  H.R.  471  provides  a  fair,  reasonable, 
and  workable  solution  to  this  long  stand- 
ing controversy.  The  committee  amend- 
ment protects  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 
religious  shrines  and  ceremonial  areas 
and,  at  the  same  time  protects  the  gen- 
eral public  Interest  in  maintaining  the 
Carson  National  Forest  in  public  owner- 
ship. More  important,  as  reported  by  the 
committee  the  bill  does  not  reverse  the 
important  and  long  standing  congres- 
sional  policy    of   money   compensation 
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rather  than  payment  in  land  which  was 
established  in  1946  when  Congresn 
adopted  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  If  the  committee's  position  is  not 
obtained  by  the  Senate  and  if  an 
amendment  is  adopted  to  tran.-fer  title 
to  land  it  is  my  view  that  a  precedent 
will  have  been  established  which  will  re- 
sult ii  a  host  of  claims  by  many  other 
Indian  tribes  to  lands  uithin  the  Na- 
tion's national  forests,  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  recreation  areas. 

ISSUES    PRESENTED    BY    H.R.  47  1 

Th3  problems  presented  by  H.R.  471 
are  difficult  and  complex.  They  will  not 
yield  to  slogans  and  simple  answers.  The 
solution  proposed  by  the  committee  re- 
quired a  careful  balancing  of  a  great 
many  conflicting  desires  and  interests  in 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  land  withm 
the  Carson  National  Forest.  It  also  re- 
quired a  careful  balancing  and  a  sensi- 
tive appreciation  of  the  many  rational 
issues  which  are  of  concern  and  which 
in  important  respects  are  involved  in  the 
Senate's  action  on  H.R.  471.  These  is- 
sues include: 

First.  The  legitimate  desire  of  Indian 
communities  to  be  legally  safe  and  se- 
cure and  free  from  interference  in  the 
use  of  Federal  lands  which  are  of  unique 
historical,  cultural,  and  ceremonial  sig- 
nificance to  their  members; 

Second.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of 
other  members  of  the  public  who  may 
have  legal  interests  in  the  same  lands 
claimed  by  an  Indian  community; 

Third.  Avoiding  any  Federal  action 
which  abridges  in  any  marmer  the  Con- 
stitution's first  amendment  ban  which 
provides  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion" ; 

Fourth.  The  public  interest  in  main- 
taining the  high  management  principles 
established  for  national  parks,  forests, 
monuments,  and  recreation  areas,  and 
insuring  that  these  areas  remain  open 
and  accessible  to  all  Americans; 

Fifth.  The  need  for  conservation  man- 
agement programs  which  will  continue 
to  insure  that  all  Federal  lands  are  free 
from  the  ravages  of  fires,  erosion,  and 
pollution;  and 

Sixth.  The  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
establishment  of  a  policy,  a  system,  or  a 
precedent  which  could  result  in  great 
portions  of  the  Nation's  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas  being  closed  to  the 
general  public  or  being  commercially  de- 
veloped at  some  future  date. 

All  of  these  issues  are  of  great  impor- 
tance and  require  careful  consideration. 
I  want  to  discuss  two  of  them  at  some 
length:  First,  the  need  for  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  to  deal  with  cases  of  this 
nature;  and  second,  the  precedent  which 
adoption  of  the  House-passed  bill  could 
establish. 

NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  POLICT 

The  Taos-Blue  Lake  controversy  has 
made  clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  na- 
tional policy  for  preserving  and  protect- 
ing areas  which  are  of  unique  cultural 
and  ceremonial  significance  to  American 
Indian  communities.  At  present,  there  is 
no  declared  congressional  policy  and  no 
system  of  policy  implementation  which 
allows  Indian  people  to  maintain  their 
traditional  heritage  and  traditional  prac- 


tices on  federally  owned  lands  which 
have  special  cultural  or  ceremonial  sig- 
nificance. 

In  the  past,  the  practice  has  been  to 
deal  with  the  desires  of  particular  In- 
dian communities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  In  some  cases  administrative  action 
has  provided  temporary  solutions.  In 
others,  congressional  action  has  been  re- 
quired. In  far  too  many  cases,  however, 
the  legitimate  desires  and  expectations  of 
Indian  communities  to  use  Federal  lands 
for  traditional  cultural  and  ceremonial 
uses  have  simply  been  ignored  or  have 
been  frustrated  by  management  practices 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  uses  the 
Indian  community  has  ciistoraarily  made 
of  the  land. 

On  October  13, 1970, 1  introduced  legis- 
lation, S.  4469,  the  National  Indian  Cul- 
tural and  Ceremonial  Shrine  Act,"  which 
would  establish  a  uniform  procedure 
whereby  all  recognized  Indian  tribes 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  petition  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  request  him 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  national  Indian  shrine  for 
their  use  and  benefit.  The  procedure  is 
fair  and  just  to  all  concerned  parties  and 
insures  that  their  views  will  be  consid- 
ered and  that  their  interests  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

H.R.  417  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
measui'e  I  have  proposed  to  establish  a 
uniform  national  policy  on  problems  of 
this  nature.  The  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  deals  only  with  the  specific 
fact  situation  presented  by  the  Pueblo  de 
Taob  claim.  It  represents  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  final  settlement  to  a  longstanding 
confiict  over  the  use  and  administration 
of  the  lands  in  question.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, represent  a  precedent  for  future 
cases  or  an  expression  of  national  policy 
on  the  handling  of  religious,  sacred,  or 
ceremonial  land  claims  which  have  been 
or  which  may  be  advanced  by  other  In- 
dian commimities.  In  ordering  H.R.  471 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  committee 
has  made  clear  that  it  was  reserving  a 
decision  on  the  national  issues  presented 
by  sacred  and  ceremonial  land  claims  un- 
til there  was  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  policy  which 
would  allow  the  fulfillment  of  the  legit- 
imate aspirations  of  particular  Indian 
communities  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the 
country's  national  parks,  forests,  monu- 
ments, and  public  lands. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  and  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  early  and  rational  consid- 
eration of  legislation  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  policy  early  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

PRECEDENT 

I  am  gravely  concerned,  as  are  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  lead- 
ers of  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions that  the  adoption  of  language  pro- 
viding for  a  grant  of  title  to  lands  within 
the  Carson  National  Forest  to  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  will  set  a  precedent  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  opening  all  lands  with- 
in the  national  parks,  forests,  monu- 
ments,   and   recreation    areas   to   land 


claims  by  Indian  tribes  all  across  the 
Nation. 

In  my  view,  many  people  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  tlae  contentions  advanced  by 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  have  allowed 
their  conce:n  for  this  specific  case  to 
overshadow  and  obscure  the  larger  pub- 
lic policy  issues  which  are  involved.  The 
Senate  and  the  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  any  action 
dealing  with  the  public  lands  to  consider 
not  only  the  interests  of  specific  claim- 
ants, but  also  to  consider  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  future  management  of 
lands  which  belong  to  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  tlie 
Pueblo  de  Taos  case  is  a  "special"  case; 
that  it  is  distinguishable  from  otlier  sit- 
uations; and  that  it  will  not  establish  a 
precedent  for  granting  park  and  forest 
lands  to  other  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities. This  contention  does  not  square 
with  the  facts. 

I  am  aware  of  a  number  of  specific 
cases  involving  land  claims  for  religious 
and  ceremonial  use  by  other  Indian  tribes 
which  cannot  be  distinguislied  from  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  case.  These  cases  involve 
claims  by  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  the  Coconino 
National  Forest;  claims  by  the  Cochito 
Pueblo  to  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest 
and  the  Bandelier  National  Monument; 
claims  by  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  to  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest;  claims  by  the 
San  Juan  Pueblo  to  the  Carson  and 
Santa  Fe  National  Forests ;  claims  by  the 
Nambe  Pueblo  to  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest;  claims  by  the  Zuni  Indians  to 
the  Cibola  National  Forest;  claims  by 
the  Mescalaro  Apaches  to  the  Lincoln 
National  Forest;  and  claims  by  the  Je- 
mez  Pueblo  to  the  Jemez  Forest  Preserve. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  other 
claims  which  are  based,  at  least  in  part, 
on  grounds  other  than  rehgious  and 
ceremonial  use  which  will  be  influenced 
by  the  action  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress take  on  H.R.  471.  These  include 
the  claim  of  the  Yakima  Tribe  in  my 
State  to  22,000  acres  of  the  land  in  the 
Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest;  11.000 
acres  of  the  land  claimed  is  within  the 
Mount  Adams  National  Wilderness  Area. 
The  claim  of  the  Yakima  Tribe  is  ba.sed 
on  a  surveyor's  error  and  has  substantial 
merit. 

Other  claims  which  were  discussed  in 
the  committee's  hearing  records  involve 
the  claim  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion in  Oregon  to  part  of  the  Mount  Hood 
National  Forest;  and  the  claims  of  the 
Flathead,  Crow,  and  Blackfeet  Tribes  in 
Montana  to  the  Bighorn  National  Monu- 
ment, Yellowstone  River,  and  Glacier 
National  Park.  For  every  claim  which  has 
already  been  made  to  date,  it  is  my  view, 
that  there  will  be  ten  more  within  a  mat- 
ter of  days  if  the  Congress  enacts  a 
Pueblo  de  Taos  bill  granting  title  to  lands 
within  the  Carson  National  Forest. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  H.R.  471  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
creates  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
That  is  why  I  cannot  support  it  and  why 
the  Interior  Committee  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  biU  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee will  preserve  this  area,  protect  it 
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from  any  desecration,  and  meet  all  of 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  Taos 
Indian  tribe.  Most  important,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Senate  bill  wUl  set  a  precedent 
which  will  create  additional  problems  for 
future  sessions  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
problem  because  of  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing by  the  press  and  many  others  of  the 
history,  the  facts,  the  legal  situation,  and 
the  problems  that  would  arise  if  title  to 
the  lands  In  question  Is  transferred  to  the 
I*ueblo  de  Taos  Indians.  Many  articles 
and  public  utterances  have  been  pub- 
lished which  say  the  Taos  Tribe  had  title 
to  the  Blue  Lake  area  and  the  Govern- 
ment confiscated  the  land.  It  has  also 
been  contended  that: 

The  only  sound  wtjy  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  the  Taos  religion  and  cul- 
ture Is  to  restore  the  title  to  the  lands  to  the 
Indlar.s. 

Tlie  first  contention  is  simply  not  true. 
As  to  the  second  contention,  I  do  not 
know  how  Congress  can  restore  title  when 
the  Indians  never  had  title  to  this  tract 
of  land. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has  not 
ruled  that  they  had  title,  speaking  in 
the  legal  sense.  The  Commission  ruled 
that  the  Indians  had  "aboriginal  use" 
or  what  has  come  to  be  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "Indian  title."  These  phrases 
simply  mean  that  the  tribe  traditionally 
roamed,  hunted,  and  fished  over  this 
area.  This  was  true  with  all  Indian 
tribes  however,  and  the  terms  do  not 
denote  legal  ownership.  Indian  tribes 
generally  had  aboriginal  or  Indian  tiUe 
to  the  areas  over  wiiich  they  tradition- 
ally hunted  and  fished  and  from  wlilch 
they  obtained  their  subsistence.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  great  difference  between 
"legal  title"  and  aboriginal  or  Indian 
Utle. 

Failure  to  understand  or  recognize 
these  distinctions  has  been  one  of  the 
main  obstacles  to  achieving  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  Involved  in  this 
legislation.  If  the  House  position  Is  ac- 
cepted, and  if  the  Taos  Indians  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a  trust  title  to  this  land, 
then  why  would  not  evei-y  other  tribe 
In  the  United  States  have  the  same 
right  to  seek  trust  title  to  the  lands 
over  which  they  roamed?  Other  tribes 
have  a  like  claim.  How  can  we  say  to 
one  tribe,  "We  will  give  the  Taos  Indians 
the  land  they  claim,"  but  say  to  other 
tribes,  "You  must  accept  a  cash  pay- 
ment" as  provided  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act?  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  a  bill  Is  passed  giving 
trust  title  to  the  Taos  Indians,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  besieged  by  requests  from 
other  tribes  for  like  treatment.  I  think 
this  may  be  particularly  true  of  the 
other  18  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  each 
of  which  received  four-league  square 
grants  for  their  reservations  but  who 
also  roamed  over  large  areas  outside  the 
reservation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
informed  that  some  of  the  tribal  officials 
from  other  pueblos  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  with  Senator  Anderson  and 
his  staff. 

To  Insure  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  pending  legislation 
I  want  to  quote  from  the  committee 


hearing  record  on  this  matter  in  the  90th 
Congress: 

Senator  Hatjteld.  So  this  question  of  land 
In  lieu  of  money  has  been  before  us  for  some 
time  and  we  are  not  only  setting  a  precedent 
with  Indians  relating  to  Indian  practices 
but  we  must  deal  with  the  type  of  claims 
that  will  relate  to  the  future  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

Let  me  remind  you  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  a  claim  In  that  their  aboriginal  title  has 
been  recognized.  What  could  we  do  to  pre- 
vent them  coming  in  and  asking  for  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Everglades  National  Park  In  lieu 
of  money? 

If  you  study  their  history  you  will  find 
their  ancestral  lands  were  sacred  to  them 
long  before  the  first  Spaniard  set  foot  in  St. 
Augustine. 

I  believe  we  can  go  back  and  resurrect 
claims  of  Indians  based  on  religion  that  are 
now  part  of  our  national  parks,  part  of  our 
national  forests.  That  Is  why  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  letter  dated  September  18 
takes  great  exception  to  our  position  and 
represents  a  view  that  tliis  does  set  a  very 
questionable  precedent  in  history,  in  lUs  view. 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Ken- 
neth B.  Pomeroy,  chief  forester  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association: 

Mr.  PoMEBOY.  Compensation  should  not  be 
made  by  "payment  in  kind."  Pajrlng  a  debt 
with  publicly  owned  land  abridges  the  rights 
of  all  other  citizens  In  property  held  by  the 
United  States.  If  such  a  procedure  Is  applied 
to  other  situations,  it  could  have  unexpected 
consequences. 

For  example,  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion has  recognized  the  right  of  the  Seminole 
Intllans  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  A  preliminary  estimate  has  placed 
the  value  of  the  Seminole  claim  at  $34,000,- 
000.  Would  the  Congress  consider  settlement 
of  their  claim  by  giving  the  Seminoles  the 
Everglades  National  Park?  or  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest?  or  Eglin  Field  Air  Force  Base? 
or  the  Okeefeenoke  National  Wildlife 
Refuge? 

I  think  the  Congress  was  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  inherent  In  "pa3rment  In  kind"  when 
it  enacted  legislation  to  establish  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  specified  that  Indians  claims  will 
be  paid  in  money. 

CONCLUSION 

I  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  are  not  trying  to  con- 
tend that  the  Federal  Government  has 
always  been  right  in  its  treatment  of  In- 
dians; but  if  the  Taos  Indians'  claims  to 
certain  lands  were  wrongly  extinguished 
in  1906,  the  Congress  has  done  the  same 
to  every  other  American  Indian  tribe. 
Therefore,  If  we  are  to  reverse  past 
policy  in  the  Taos  case,  the  other  Indian 
ti'ibes  of  this  Nation  have  every  right  to 
expect  the  Government  to  reconsider 
their  claims. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee's  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  that  efforts  should  be  under- 
taken to  establish  a  national  and  a  uni- 
form policy  on  questions  of  this  nature 
early  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  have  pro- 
posed S.  4469  as  a  first  effort  to  define  the 
parameters  of  a  national  policy  for  Fed- 
eral recognition  and  continued  protec- 
tion of  publicly  owned  lands  which  are  of 
unique  cultural  and  ceremonial  sig- 
nificance to  recognized  Indian  tribes.  I 
am  open  to  and  welcome  other  sugges- 
tiwis  dealing  with  this  specific  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
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remarks  I  have  made  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  the  language  of  the  House  passed 
bill  as  a  precedent  affecting  our  national 
parks,  wilderness  areas,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  forests,  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  know  that 
the  conservation  organizations  of  this 
coimtry  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
House  passed  bill.  They  fear  what  I 
fear — that  we  are  establishing  a  prece- 
dent here  which  will  involve,  perhaps 
require  land  settlements  in  all  Indian 
claims  cases.  It  will  mean,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  situation,  if  the  House  ver- 
sion passes,  where  we  in  the  Senate  will 
be  confronted  with  many  efforts  to  move 
into  our  national  forests,  national  parks, 
and  wilderness  areas. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  put  in  the 
Record  yesterday  a  telegram  and  otlier 
statements  from  conservation  organiza- 
tions opposing  the  pending  legislation 
as  approved  by  the  House,  and,  of  course, 
supporting  the  version  adopted  by  the 
cornmittee. 

Here  are  the  organizations:  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  Trout  Unlimited,  Sierra 
Club,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
American  Forestry  Association.  The  tele- 
gram Is  signed  by  Spencer  M.  Smith, 
secretary  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
NatunJ  Resources. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  finish?  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  on  that  very  point. 
The  Senator  said  the  Sierra  Club  sup- 
ported the  bill.  I  believe  that  is  a  mis- 
take, and  I  think  he  would  like  to  be  cor- 
rected at  tills  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  are  opposing  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  read  the  tele- 
gram I  received  today.  The  telegram  Is 
addressed  to  me: 

Imperative  you  know  the  Sierra  Club  has 
not  endorsed  Senator  Anderson's  substitute 
bill  which  I  personally  oppose  regarding  Taos 
Indian  Blue  Lake  Wilderness.  Sierra  Club 
has  taken  no  stand  on  this  Issue.  Similar 
messages  were  sent  tills  morning  to  Jack- 
son, IC£NNEDY,  and  MCGOVKRN. 

Elliott  Porter, 
DirectOT,  Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  put  the  telegram  in 
the  Record.  The  telegram  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith,  and  enimierates  the  ma- 
jor conservation  groups  as  outlined  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  including 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  and  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  exactly  the 
point.  Somebody-  else  sent  that  telegram. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Perhaps  somebody  else 
sent  the  telegram  the  Senator  read. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Elliott  Porter  called 
my  office  last  night,  and  followed  it  up 
with  the  telegram  tliis  morning. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Elliott  Poi-ter  is 
simply  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  I  met  with  the  Sierra  Clubs 
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representative  earlier.  The  club  made 
clear  its  opposition  to  the  House-passed 
bill  I  think  they  probably  are  opposed 
to  any  legislation,  but  they  are  specifi- 
cally opposed  to  the  version  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  supporting,  which 
is  the  House  substitute  language. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  what  difference  does 
it  make  to  the  Senator's  argument,  then, 
if  they  are  opposed  to  his  bill  as  well,  if 
they  are  opposed  to  the  Senate  version? 
I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  case,  but  if  they 
are  opposed  to  either  bill,  how  does  that 
bolster  the  Senator's  argimient? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sierra  Club  has  not  notified  me  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  so-called  Anderson 
version.  They  have  made  it  very  clear, 
however,  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
House-passed  version,  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  supports. 

The  reason  they  oppose  it  is  that  they 
know  that  if  the  House-passed  version  is 
approved,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  a  long  series  of  claims  on  the  part 
of  various  Indian  groups  for  an  adjudi- 
cation of  their  claims — not  by  payment  of 
money,  which  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  specifically  provides — but  by 
specific  performance,  turning  over  title 
to  land,  which  will  invade  our  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  national  for- 
ests, and  the  other  areas  that  the  con- 
servationists have  fought  for  so  long. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  says  that 
we  would  set  a  precedent  by  passing  the 
House-passed  bill  because  we  would  be 
compensating  the  just  claim  of  this  tribe 
not  by  money. 

But  if  there  is  a  question  of  setting  a 
precedent,  does  not  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion do  so  equally?  It  does  not  compensate 
in  money;  it  gives  what  is  called  ex- 
clusive use  of  a  national  forest.  That  is 
the  first  such  precedent  I  have  ever  heard 
of. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  significant  difference,  of  course,  is 
that  the  Anderson  version  leaves  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lands  in  question 
imder  the  Forest  Service,  so  that  other 
matters — conservation,  fire  protection, 
and  so  forth  will  be  properly  considered. 
This  is  our  concern. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  where  In- 
dian claims  exist  involving  wilderness 
areas,  and  so  on,  the  tribe  Involved 
should  come  in  and  get  title  to  those 
lands? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  made 
clear  in  the  Record  last  night — the  Sen- 
ator was  not  here,  but  it  is  available  to 
him — how  tliis  argument  of  a  precedent 
being  set  by  the  House-passed  bill  is 
utterly  demolished. 

It  is  utterly  demolished  because  there 
is  no  other  claim  such  as  this  existing, 
despite,  with  all  due  respect,  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  can  point  to  any  other 
such  lands,  where  there  has  been,  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  30  years  or  more, 
e.xclusive  use  by  an  Indian  tribe  of  what 
is  claimed  to  be  a  religious  shrine. 

But  the  argument  is  further  demol- 
ished, Mr.  President,  because  when  we 


pass,  as  I  hope  we  will,  the  House-passed 
bill,  the  Senator's  committee  will  not 
be  abolished.  The  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  continue  to  be 
there,  and  will  continue  to  make  free 
will  judgments  on  each  individual  case. 
Senators  will  not  be  hamstrung ;  they  can 
still  decide  justice  in  each  individual 
case.  I  do  not  know  of  any  oath  I  am 
taking  as  to  future  Indian  claims  that 
may  come  up,  and  neither  is  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  Senator's  claim  of  precedents  be- 
ing set  is  further  demolished  by  the  reali- 
zation, which  I  hope  we  will  all  come  to, 
that  justice  must  be  done  in  the  case 
before  us.  Let  us  do  justice  in  the  case 
before  us,  and  then,  as  individual  cases 
come  up  later,  do  justice  in  those  cases. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  in 
answer  to  his  question,  that  what  is  really 
a  dangerous  precedent  about  to  be  set 
here  would  be  if  we  passed  the  bill  the 
Senator  is  advocating,  carving  out  what 
will  continue  to  be  called  a  national  for- 
est, and  taking  out  of  public  use  alto- 
gether, a  certain  area,  and  granting  ex- 
clusive use  of  that  area  to  someone  other 
than  the  pubUc.  That  is  the  dangerous 
precedent  involved,  and  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  to  respond  on  that  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
what  we  have  done  here  is  to  achieve 
what  the  Indians  have  been  doing,  by 
irrevocable  permit.  We  have  provided  for 
a  guarantee  by  law  of  the  right  of  the 
Indians  to  use  this  area  for  a  religious 
shrine. 

If  we  follow  the  House  substitute,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  propos- 
ing, of  course,  we  would  take  the  land 
out  from  imder  the  Forest  Service,  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  I  do  not  think  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  is  in  a  position  to  adequately 
protect  the  proper  conservation  interests 
in  the  area. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  make  it  very  clear — and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
who  followed  this  matter  very  closely  in 
the  testimony  before  our  committee,  I 
am  sure  will  agree — that  the  conserva- 
tion organizations  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  and  with  good  reason.  We 
cannot  dismiss  the  fact  that  we  will  have 
a  series  of  requests  for  invasions  and  in- 
trtisions  into  areas  that  are  of  historical 
interest,  areas  that  are  of  great  recrea- 
tion value  conservation  interest.  I  men- 
tioned a  situation  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, my  own  State,  where  we  have  a 
beautiful  wilderness  area  which  the  Yak- 
ima Indian  tribe  has  made  a  claim  to, 
and  in  the  State  of  Montana,  where  they 
w  ant  part  of  a  national  forest. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  whole  question 
involved  here  is,  is  it  not,  a  transfer 
from  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  agency  in 
America  that  is  most  notorious  for  its 
incompetence  in  the  management  of 
lands  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 


and  the  best  agency  in  America  in  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands  and  water- 
sheds imder  public  control  in  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  only  significant  difference — and 
I  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oidahoma — between  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  bill  is  that  we  give 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior — and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whoever 
he  may  be — control  of  this  land,  instead 
of  giving  it  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  managed  this  land 
so  well  and  so  competently  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
also  add  that  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Indians  really  want,  beyond  what  Sena- 
tor Anderson  has  proposed  in  his  sub- 
stitute. It  will  take  care  of  all  of  their 
cultural  and  religious  interests  in  the 
area.  But  the  idea  of  conveying  title  in 
tru£t,  of  course,  opens  the  door  for  simi- 
lar requests  from  other  Indian  groujjs 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Just  a  moment.  Will 
the  Senator  wait  a  moment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  asked  for 
my  attention. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Just  a  minute.  It  will 
open  the  door  to  similar  requests  for 
transfer  in  trust  from  national  parks, 
wilderness  areas,  national  monuments, 
and  all  these  things  that  we  thought 
were  secure  for  tlie  benefit,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  from  the  report 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee  on 
S.  750  and  H.R.  471,  the  information  con- 
tained on  pages  218  and  219  of  the  hear- 
ings record  which  sets  forth  other  known 
Indian  religious  interests  in  national  for- 
est lands.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
those  specific  areas,  as  identified  on  pages 
218  and  219,  be  set  out  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  record  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Other  Known  Indian  Religious  Interests 
IN   National   Forest   Lands 

The  Cochiti  Pueblo,  In  June  of  1968.  re- 
quested the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
transfer  several  thousand  acres  (approx. 
24.000)  of  the  La  Majada  Grant  to  the 
Pueblo  for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  Cochiti  reservoir.  The  La  Majada  Grant 
is  an  LU  project  administered  by  the  Santa 
Fte  National  Forest.  The  reasons  for  the  re- 
quest were  that  the  land  was  needed  for  the 
development  of  a  new  city  in  connection  with 
the  reservoir,  and  as  access  from  their  pres- 
ent Pueblo  to  the  Bandeller  National  Monu- 
ment, where  people  from  the  Pueblo  go  each 
year  in  connection  with  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Indians  also  have  shrines  on  TetlUa  Peak 
within  the  LU  project,  but  not  within  the 
area  requested.  If  a  precedent  were  estab- 
lished for  transferring  lands  with  religious 
significance,  theee  Indians  would  undoubt- 
edly apply  for  an  additional  area 

The  San  Juan  Pueblo  attempted  to  acquire 
title  to  a  large  acreage  near  their  Pueblo 
through  Federal  legislation.  Their  Intent  was 
published  June  6,  1966  In  the  Santa  Pe  New 
Mexican  as  a  feature  item.  The  tract  in- 
cluded the  National  Forest  land  adjoining 
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the  north  boundary  of  the  Santa  Clara  In- 
dian Reservation,  plus  land  around  the  City 
of  Espanola.  The  claim  was  based  on  a  use  for 
centuries  "for  religious  ceremonies,  and  for 
fuel  and  vlgae." 

The  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  filed  a  claim  be- 
fore the  Indian  CUlms  Commission  labeled 
Docket  No.  366,  on  August  11.  1951.  Under 
this  claim  the  Pueblo  Is  requesting  30,000 
acres  of  National  Forest  and  AEC  lands  In 
-he  vicinity  of  Chlcoma.  Clara,  and  Caballo 
Peaks,  which  they  purportedly  used  for  cen- 
turies and  which  have  religious  and  cere- 
monial Bignllicance. 

The  Havasupai  Tribe  requested  180,000 
acres  within  the  Kaibab  National  Forest,  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument.  The  request  was 
recognized  bv  Hou?e  Resolution  No.  19072. 
introduced  July  30.  1968.  by  Congressman 
Steiger.  The  request  was  based  on  their  long 
use  of  the  area  and  the  need  to  Improve  the 
Tribe's  hnaucial  resources. 

The  Fort  Apache  Indians,  through  Bureau 
cf  Indian  Affairs  officials,  have  Indicated  that 
they  believe  the  boundary  between  the  Slt- 
greaves  National  Forest  and  their  Reserva- 
tion to  be  erroneously  located.  They  contend 
that  the  boundary  should  have  been  on  the 
drainage  line  which  would  entitle  them  to 
approximately  11,600  acres  of  National 
Forest  land. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  have  Indicated  for 
a  number  of  ye««^  a  desire  to  acquire  the 
Ruidoso  Creek  drainage  on  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Forest.  In  1963,  they  acquired  the  im- 
provements for  the  ski  area  on  Sierra  Blan- 
ca.  This  could  have  been  an  opening  wedge. 
In  1968.  they  requested  Senator  Anderson  to 
mtrodtice  legislation  to  transfer  this  area 
to  them. 

The  Sandia  tndiaTis  have  shrines  on  the 
Sandla  Moimtalna.  There  Is  no  evidence  of 
the  size  of  the  area  or  amount  of  use. 

The  Nambe  Pueblo  has  filed  a  claim  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  labeled 
Docket  No.  358  covering  a  large  area  within 
the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  much  of  which 
13  within  the  Pecos  Wilderness  Area.  They 
have  Identmed  Lake  Tamoyoge  Okwinge 
(Sandy  Lake),  Lake  Kate  Okwinge  (Lake 
Katherine)  and  16  other  religious  slirines 
which  are  Important  ceremomal  grounds. 
These  shrines  are  supposed  to  bring  good 
luck  In  hunting  and  other  endeavor.  They 
are  visited  regularly  and  commeal  strewn 
over  them  at  the  time  of  secret  religious  rites. 
The  Hopi  Indians  consider  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peaks  within  the  Coconino  National 
Forest  as  sacred  area  which  are  the  homes 
of  their  Kachlna  gods.  A  portion  of  their 
ceremonies  in  the  area  Involve  the  changing 
of  the  tribal  government  from  summer  to 
winter.  The  goda  axe  supposed  to  come  from 
the  mountain  to  the  Hop!  villages  in  the 
spring  and  return  to  the  mountAln  In  the 
fall.  The  size  of  the  area  involved  in  the 
ritual  Is  not  known. 

The  Navajo  Indians  have  numerous  sacred 
areas  surrounding  their  reservation.  Mount 
Taylor  on  the  Cibola  National  Forest.  Blanca 
Peak  on  private  land  In  southern  Colorado, 
San  Francisco  Peaks  on  the  Coconino  Na- 
tional Forest.  Hesperus  Peak  on  the  San 
Juan  National  Forest.  Huerfano  Mountain 
on  public  domain  and  private  land,  Gober- 
nador  Knob  on  ptibUc  domain,  and  Hosta 
Sutte  on  ptiblic  domain,  are  all  considered 
to  be  sacred  mountains.  El  Cabezon  and  the 
lava  flows  south  of  Grants  on  public  do- 
main and  private  land,  the  San  Juan  River 
on  private  land.  Oak  Creek  Canyon  on  the 
Coconino  National  Forest,  and  Sunset  Crater 
in  the  National  Monument  are  also  sacred 
places.  The  acreage  in  each  site  and  the  use 
are  not  known.  However,  the  "Mountain 
Chant"  and  numerous  other  myths  involve 
the  seven  sacred  movmtalns.  The  Navajo 
forebears  supposedly  sprung  from  a  lake  in 
the  midst  of  these  mountains. 


The  Jemez  Pueblo  believe  that  Redondo 
Peak  on  the  Baca  Location  No.  1.  Pajarlto 
Peak  on  the  Esplrtu  Santo  Grant,  and 
Church  Canyon  on  the  Sauta  Fe  National 
Forest  contain  religious  shrines.  The  amount 
of  area  and  use  are  not  known. 

The  Yavapai- Apache  Indians  have  re- 
quested additional  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Camp  Verde  on  the  Coconino  National  For- 
est, and  Payson  on  the  Tonto  National  For- 
est. These  requests  appear  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  aborigine  use.  They  contend  that  the 
Yavapai  Tribe  occupied  much  of  central 
Arizona  in  prehistoric  times.  They  were 
moved  to  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  the 
late  1800s  where  they  lived  with  the  Apaches 
for  a  time.  However,  they  were  discontented 
and  were  moved  to  the  Ft.  McDowell  Reser- 
vation on  the  Verde  River  from  which  two 
bands  moved  up  the  Verde  River  to  the  Camp 
Verde  and  Payson  areas.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  acquired  privately  owned  land 
at  Camp  Verde  for  the  use  of  that  band,  but 
the  Payson  band  more  or  less  "squatted"'  on 
the  National  Forest  with  no  authority  for 
their  occupancy. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  first  say  that  the 
question  was,  "What  do  the  Indians 
want?"  That  is  rather  clear,  tuid  it  Is 
documented  over  the  last  60  years.  They 
want  title  to  this  land,  title  that  will  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  think  Indians  have  learned 
rather  well  from  us  non-Indians  that 
"title"  is  an  important  word. 

The  Senator  a«ks:  Are  we  not  doing 
about  what  the  Indians  want,  anyway? 
Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  difference, 
why  not  do  It  the  way  the  Indians  want? 
That  is  my  question. 

I  ask  one  other  question,  In  reference 
to  the  list  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington  

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
other  question  in  regard  to  the  list  that 
the  Senator  put  into  the  Record  about 
other  similar  claims. 

Each  of  those  is  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  this.  But  If  the  Senator  thinks 
they  are  not,  does  the  Senator  intend 
to  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  adopt  the 
House  bill,  he  will  no  longer  be  a  free 
agent  and  win  somehow  be  required  to 
vote  favorably  on  all  these  other  claims? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  take  the  last  ques- 
tion first.  In  conscience,  one  Indian  tribe 
cannot  be  treated  differently  from  an- 
other. If  we  take  that  position  and  try 
to  say  that  a  certain  case  Is  special  and 
unique  and  different,  then  I  think  we 
are  engaging  in  a  gross  injustice  to  In- 
dians generally. 

I  happen  to  be  the  author  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act.  I  have  been 
interested  in  providing  justice  to  Ameri- 
can Indians  for  a  long  time.  For  years — 
since  the  founding  of  this  Republic — an 
Indian  tribe,  an  Indian,  could  not  come 
into  court  and  advocate  a  just  claim 
against  the  Government.  It  took  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  to  be  able 
to  do  that. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  we  had  to  pass  a  special  bill 
to  provide  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of 
claims.  I  was  the  author  of  the  Claims 
Commission  Act,  and  I  have  followed  this 


matter  closely.  We  made  a  fundamental 
decision  in  1946  that  we  were  not  going 
to  settle  past  wrongs  by  simply  handing 
out  land.  If  we  adopt  a  new  policy  of 
handling  out  land  as  a  means  of  final 
settlement,  we  are  going  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  whole  land  title  sit- 
uation in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  not  the  Senator  here 
advocating  the  violation  of  his  rule,  him- 
self? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  We  are  giving  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  effect,  a  guar- 
anteed use  in  connection  with  a  right 
they  have  been  performing  over  the  years. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Rather  than  money. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  Indians  do  not 
want  the  money. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  recognizing  that 
they  have  been  using  this  land  in  part. 
They  obviously  are  not  using  all  48,000 
acres  at  all  times.  This  is  physically  im- 
possible. But  we  recognize  that  this  is 
a  historical  and  cultural  and  religious 
shrine. 

I  introduced  a  bill — I  spoke  with  the 
able  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  about  this,  and  the  Interior 
Committee  will  go  into  it  later — which 
would  recognize  the  existence  of  the  right 
of  Indians  to  be  protected  in  those  areas 
that  are  being  utilized  for  religious,  his- 
torical, and  unique  purposes.  I  think  this 
is  fair.  But  to  turn  aroimd  and  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  grant  title  in  trust, 
we  are  really  going  to  create  some  serious 
problems. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference. If  title  is  granted  the  lands  can 
be  open  to  logging,  lumbering,  mining, 
and  to  purposes  that  are  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  recreation  and  conser- 
vation programs  of  this  country.  That 
Is  why  the  conservation  organizations  are 
against  it. 

Yesterday  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana put  a  telegram  in  the  Record.  This 
is  what  it  said: 

While  sympathetic  to  desires  of  Taos  In- 
dians for  exclusive  use  of  Blue  Lake  area, 
Carson  National  Forest,  granting  title  to  land 
would  set  dangerous  precedent  for  opening 
national  parks,  wUdllfe  refuges,  other  public 
lands  to  similar  claims.  Objective  of  Indians 
suitably  met  by  proposed  Senate  Interior 
Committee  amendment,  which  also  safe- 
guards all  public  Interests,  In  opinion  of 
these  major  conservation  groups:  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Trout  Unlimited,  Sierra  Club, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  American 
Forestry  Association. 

Spekceb  M.  SMriH, 
Secretary,  Citizens'  Committee 

on  Natural  Resources. 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  issue,  as  I  see  it. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent  here  that  is  going  to 
haunt  us  in  connection  with  the  requests 
by  Indian  tribes  that  I  have  already 
placed  in  the  Record,  which  are  pending 
and  have  been  pending  for  some  time, 
for  the  same  kind  of  special  legislative 
treatment.  That  is  the  conveyance  of 
title. 
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I  think  this  poses  some  serious  prob- 
lems about  which  every  conservationist 
is  going  to  have  to  think  long  and  hard. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  going  to  talk  on 
that  point  now,  because  I  should  like 
the  Senator  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. The  Flathead  Tribe  has  a  mistaken 
survey,  and  they  have  come  in,  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  admitted  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  sui-vey.  They 
want  a  part  of  the  national  forest.  That 
bill  has  been  held  up  in  committee.  The 
Flathead  Tiibe,  the  Yakima  Trit>e,  and 
other  tribes  certainly  are  entitled  to  the 
return  of  their  land  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  Taos  Indian  Tiibe.  The  only 
thing  Is  that  we  have  said  that  we  will 
try  to  do  "justice" — and  I  am  putting 
that  word  in  quotation  marks  in  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — to 
the  Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act,  whereby  we  compensate 
them  for  tlae  land  that  has  been  taken 
either  justly  or  unjustly.  We  treat  every 
Indian  tribe  exactly  the  same.  We  treat 
the  Taos  Indians  exactly  the  same  as  we 
treat  Yakimas,  the  Flatheads,  the  Black- 
feet,  and  all  the  others. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  The  Senator  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  want  to  clarify 
a  point. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  there  is  no  money 
compensation.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  conmiittee 
amendment,  the  right  to  use  the  land  is 
to  be  an  offset  against  their  claim  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  So  that  this  will  be  a  factor 
in  the  final  adjudication  of  the  claim. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  speak. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  yield,  because,  as  I  told  him, 
I  cannot  support  his  approach. 

I  think  we  are  overlooking  one  im- 
portant thing  here.  This  will  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent. 

Fiankly,  I  have  to  say,  coming  from 
a  State  that  has  27  '-2  percent  of  its  land 
in  Indian  reservation  and  contains  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  the  Indians 
in  the  countiy,  that  I  have  often  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  some  day  to  give 
them  title  to  their  lands  and  put  them  on 
the  tax  rolls  and  let  them  live  like  the 
rest.  But  that  is  beside  the  point. 

I  think  we  can  control  this,  because 
what  these  Indians  are  asking  for — and 
I  have  not  heard  this  mentioned — is  the 
use  of  land  that  we  would  say  is  religious 
land.  It  would  be  the  same  as  our  asking 
for  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  a 
church.  I  recall  once  getting  a  piece  of 
land  in  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  Ariz.,  for  that 
purpose.  Tliere  is  a  beautiful  church  built 
on  it  rvow. 


On  page  218  of  the  hearings,  I  note 
some  of  the  uses  the  Indians  have  asked 
for.  There  is  the  Havasupai  Tribe  which 
has  been  pushed  down  into  the  Grand 
Canyon.  They  had  lands  on  top  of  the 
south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  not  for 
a  religious  purpose  so  that  if  the  commit- 
tee did  not  want  to  get  into  this,  they 
would  not  have  to.  There  is  no  religious 
purpose  attached  to  it. 

Tlie  Fort  Apache  Indians  have  another 
argument  about  the  boundary  being 
falsely  laid  between  their  reservation 
and  the  Sitgreaves  National  Forest. 

The  Hopi  Indians'  religion — that  is. 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  like  the  Taos — is 
very  similar.  Land  's  part  of  their 
religion. 

For  example,  the  Hopis  believe  that  the 
Kachinas,  their  gods,  actually  live  on 
the  San  Francsco  Peaks,  and  that  dur- 
ing tlie  solstice,  the  Kachinas  come  down 
from  the  peaks  and  go  into  the  different 
pueblos. 

Tlie  are  not  asking— I  know  this— for 
any  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks.  But 
this  is  religion  to  them,  that  the  Ka- 
chinas go  running  through  the  trees 
and  medicine  men  actually  go  there  and 
sit  beneath  the  trees  and  they  can  see 
the  different  Kachinas  going  by  and  then 
the  medicine  men  come  back  to  the  vil- 
lage and  duplicate  them. 

The  Navajos'  religion  is  built  on  my- 
thology and  legend.  Their  sacred  places 
are  In  the  mountains  and  large  rock  for- 
mations. They  are  just  as  sacred  to  them 
as  anything  in  our  religions  is  to  us. 

So.  it  Is  not  a  question  of  being  fearful 
about  precedent  being  established.  We 
can  control  that. 

When  Indian  tribes,  such  as  the  Taos, 
ask  for  this  lake,  they  do  so  because  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  in  1200  or  1300,  In- 
dians came  to  live  there.  The  lake  has 
been  a  part  of  their  religion  ever  since. 

We  make  the  argument  about  the 
Navajos  using  peyote,  which  is  dope. 
Well,  they  will  say  to  us,  "You  Christians 
use  wine  In  your  religious  ceremonies.  We 
use  peyote."  They  might  also  say  to  us, 
"You  go  and  worship  in  a  church  which 
you  have  built.  We  go  and  worship  on  a 
mountain.  We  go  and  worship  by  a  lake. 
We  go  and  worship  on  a  rock."  All  that 
has  meaming  to  the  Indians.  All  of  these 
rocks,  mountains,  streams,  and  lakes,  we 
have  out  there,  they  all  have  some  defi- 
nite religious  meaning. 

The  Hopi  Indians  will  not  allow  any 
exporation  for  oil,  or  even  water,  on  their 
lands,  because  the  Masao  is  their  god  of 
the  land,  and  they  do  not  want  people 
sticking  holes  in  their  god  Masao.  If  any- 
one asks  them  for  the  name  of  a  god  of 
a  certain  piece  of  land,  they  can  tell  him 
without  sui'veying  it  or  having  any  map. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  would  vote  today  for  these 
Indians.  I  do  not  see  it  as  any  precedent 
even  though,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  would  not 
object  to  it  being  a  precedent  because  I 
believe  that  one  of  these  days  we  should 
tmn  the  lands  over  to  the  Indians  in  title. 

This  is  merely  a  religious  request. 

I  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  having  lived  among  them 
all  my  life,  especially  their  interest  in 
acquiring  certain  pieces  of  property,  even 
though  it  might  mean  going  into  a  na- 


tional park.  If  we  sield  to  the  Havasupai 
request  we  would  have  to  take  a  small 
piece  from  the  Grand  Canyon  National* 
Park.  I  do  not  see  any  reascaa  why  any 
tribe,  unless  it  does  have  a  religious  in- 
terest in  the  Glacier  National  Park — and 
I  have  never  heard  of  it — would  want 
that  land  except  for  religious  purposes. 

Again  I  suggest  to  the  able  chairman 
tliat  we  can  certainly  control  this  by 
stating  that  no  land  will  be  given  in  fee 
title,  that  no  land  will  be  given  or  even 
allowed  to  be  used,  if  that  is  the  case,  un- 
less they  are  wrapped  up  in  some  re- 
ligious meaning  to  the  Indians. 

We  have  to  remember,  maybe,  one  or 
two  other  things,  that  the  Spanish  kings 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes 
to  certain  of  the  lands.  I  believe  that  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  was 
signed  in  1848,  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  recognized  the 
historic  position  of  the  Indians  on  these 
lands. 

Some  of  the  lands  have  been  expanded. 
The  historic  Navajo  Reservation  was  vei  y 
small,  contained  in  Canon  de  Chelly. 
Now  it  is  spread  out  over  16  million  acres. 
Much  of  the  w&stem  part  of  that  Navajo 
Reservation  has  no  religious  significance 
at  all  to  the  tribe. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  Senators  will  take  a 
look  at  this  the  way  I  think  it  should  be 
looked  at,  as  to  what  the  Indians  desire. 
and  what  I  would  like  to  see  them  get: 
namely,  their  rights  to  these  religloi's 
lands,  just  as  we  have  the  right  to  go  to 
the  church  of  our  choice.  They  should 
have  the  same  rights,  even  though  their 
reUgions,  I  must  say,  are  completely  dif- 
ferent to  ours. 

The  Hopi  Indians  have  over  250  dif- 
ferent gods.  The  Navajos,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  they  worship,  but  mostly  in 
legend  and  mythology. 

Let  me  mention  just  one  example.  In 
the  Canon  de  Chelly,  which  is  a  national 
monument,  there  is  a  rock  called  the 
Spider  Rock.  The  Navajos  who  live  there 
have  never  asked  for  this  rock.  We  have 
never  had  any  problem  about  it.  I  do 
not  beUeve  they  would  ever  ask  for  it. 

There  is  a  legend  about  the  Spider 
Woman,  that  she  taught  tliem  how  to 
weave  and  she  taught  them  at  the  Spider 
Rock.  The  Spider  Woman  became  a  god 
to  the  Navajos.  The  Navajos  are  good 
weavers  to  this  day,  but  they  never  weave 
a  perfect  rug.  They  always  leave  a  little 
hole  so  that  the  Spider  Woman  can  go 
through. 

Tliat  is  one  example.  I  could  give  hun- 
dreds more,  all  over  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, southern  Utah,  and  parts  of  southern 
Colorado,  that  has  tremendous  religious 
significance.  The  Indians  look  upon  that 
area  as  we  look  upon  Jerusalem.  The 
Taos  loc*  to  the  Blue  Lake.  The  Navajos 
look  to  the  mountains,  the  Hopis  to  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  briefly. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  a  very  fine  statement.  We 
all  want  to  do  justice  to  the  Nation's 
Indian  people  and  to  see  to  it  that  their 
historical  pi-actices  are  protected.  I  would 
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be  the  last  to  dispute  that  right.  I  fully 
support  that  objective. 

I  think  the  problem  here  is  how  we 
achieve  this  objective.  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  remarks  that  on  October  13, 
1970,  I  introduced  S.  4469,  the  National 
Indian  Cultural  and  Ceremonial  Shrine 
Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  whereby  all  recognized  Indian 
tribes  would  have  the  opportunity  to  pe- 
tition the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
request  him  to  recommend  to  Congress 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Indian 
shrine  for  their  use  and  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  from  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  the  proposed 
legislation : 

There  Is  hereby  established  a  "national 
system  of  Indian  cultural  and  ceremonial 
shrines,"  all  units  of  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated, preserved,  and  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Na- 
tional Indian  cultural  and  ceremonial  shrines 
shall  be  designated  by  Congress  as  "Indian 
shrine  areas"  and  shall  be  preserved  and 
administered  for  the  use  of  recognized 
Indian  tribes  in  such  manner  as  will  afford 
full  protection  for  the  natural  condition  of 
the  designated  lands  and  afford  the  members 
of  the  tribe  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
their  traditional  practices  and  their  cultxiral 
and  ceremonial  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  my  plea  is  that  we  adopt 
a  uniform  policy  such  as  is  contained 
in  S.  4469.  I  must  say  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  is  in  keeping,  on  a  singular 
basis,  as  it  applies  to  the  Taos,  with  the 
policy  statement  I  have  just  read  from  in 
S.  4469. 

I  reiterate  to  my  good  friend  from 
Arizona  that  I  think  we  are  all  in  ac- 
cord here  as  to  the  need  to  protect  the 
historic  religious  practices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  What  I  am  worried  about 
is  transfer  of  title  means  that  uses  can 
be  made  beyond  what  we  are  talking 
about;  namely,  religious  practices,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  cultural  aspects 
in  areas  which  are  important  and  most 
significant  to  specific  tribes.  This  is  my 
point. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  Senator's  point  is  very 
well  taken.  I  know  of  his  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  certainly  hope  that  it  comes  to 
the  floor.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  enact 
it.  But  in  the  meantime  I  feel  that  the 
legislation  that  will  be  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  better  an- 
swer this  problem  than  the  step  we  are 
taking  today.  We  are  not  really  saying  to 
these  people,  "This  is  your  shrine.  You 
use  it."  We  are  saying  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  use  it  as  they  have  in  the  past 
without  being  molested. 

To  me,  it  is  like  someone  telling  me, 
"You  can  continue  to  go  to  your  church, 
but  it  is  no  longer  your  church." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  that  ob- 
viously we  cannot  compensate  in  dollars 
for  the  taking  away  of  the  land  area  that 
Is  in  fact — if  it  is  a  fact — a  part  of  a  re- 
ligious practice  or  a  ceremony. 

There  would  be  no  way  to  compensate 
for  that,  because  that  is  a  practice  that 
is  tied  to  a  specific  area  of  land  and  no 
other. 

Tliat  is  why  I  think  there  is  validity 
hert  in  doing  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  ^Mr.  Anderson)  has  proposed. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  extremely  interested  in  the  colloquy 
which  has  just  occurred.  Of  course,  I  am 
sure  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  is  as 
knowledgeable  over  all  of  Indian  history 
and  Indian  lore  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
We  all  recognize  this. 

The  position  of  the  committee  in  this 
matter  was  not  arrived  at  easily,  nor 
without  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching 
and  analysis.  It  was  arrived  at  only  after 
consideration  of  not  only  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past,  but  also  consideration 
of  where  we  are  going  in  the  future  with 
this  particular  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  substitute  for  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  471.  I  have  con- 
sidered this  question  carefully  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  House 
passed  version  of  H.R.  471  creates  a  dan- 
gerous and  undesirable  precedent — the 
granting  of  lands  in  lieu  of  money  to  pay 
judgments  against  the  United  States. 

The  claim,  which  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  settle,  resulted  from  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  land  in  question  in  the  Car- 
son National  Forest  in  1906.  The  Indians 
claimed  that  they  had  traditionally 
roamed  this  area  and  therefore  had 
aboriginal  Indian  title  to  the  tract. 

The  area  consists  of  the  high  moun- 
tain watershed  known  as  the  Blue  Lake 
and  Rio  Pueblo  drainage  area.  The  In- 
dians claim  that  Blue  Lake  is  the  source 
of  their  water,  and  Blue  Lake,  the  sur- 
rounding peaks,  together  with  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  area,  are  sacred. 
They  claim  that  they  worship  at  these 
shrines;  that  their  religion  is  secret,  and 
to  reveal  the  times,  places,  and  modes  of 
wo:-ship  would  desecrate  their  religion 
and  destroy  its  power. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, the  Spanish  people  settled  in  the 
area  to  the  south  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  and 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Taos  was  es- 
tablished. Rio  Pueblo  and  adjoining  Rio 
Lucero  furnished  water  for  domestic  and 
agricultural  purposes  for  both  the  Span- 
ish and  the  Indians. 

When  the  original  Taos  Pueblo  reser- 
vation of  about  17,000  acres  was  granted 
to  the  Indians,  it  was  later  found  that 
some  of  the  Spanish  settlers  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Taos  were  on  land  granted  to  the 
Indians.  While  the  land  grant  was  made 
by  the  Spanish  Crown,  imder  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment assumed  sovereignty  over  all  of 
the  vast  regions  of  the  Southwest,  and 
President  Lincoln  confirmed  a  grant  of 
17.360  acres  to  the  Tao  Pueblo  in  1864. 
This  was  a  tract  of  four  square  leagues 
surrounding  the  Pueblo,  but  it  did  not 
include  the  Blue  Lake  area  or  any  of  the 
land  included  in  H.R.  471. 

The  land  taken  by  the  Spanish  settlers 
and  the  village  of  Taos  was  about  900 
acres.  Congress  determined  that  the  only 
way  to  settle  the  matter  was  to  pay  the 
Indians  in  cash  for  the  reservation  lands 
taken  by  tlie  Spanish  settlers  since  they 
were  there  in  good  faith,  not  knowing 
they  had  settled  on  Indian  land.  In  1924 
Congress  passed  an  act  which  establish- 
ed the  Pueblo  Lands  Board.  The  Board 
found  that  the  value  of  the  land  taken 
by  the  Spanish  settlers  and  the  village  of 


Taos  was  $458,520.61.  for  about  900 
acres.  The  Indians  were  paid  $160,835.94 
for  lands  outside  the  village  of  TacDs. 
This  left  a  balance  of  $297,684.67  owing 
to  the  Indians  for  lands  within  the  vil- 
lage of  Taos. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  lands 
subject  to  this  legislation  either  the 
House  version  or  the  committee  version 
are  not  the  same  lands  for  which  the 
Pueblo  Land  Board  had  awarded  entitle- 
ment to  compensation.  The  fourth  sen- 
tence of  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page 
3  of  the  committee  report.  No.  91-1345, 
on  this  legislation  deserves  reiteration: 

...  In  hearings  before  the  board,  the  Pueb- 
lo had  offered  to  waive  the  cash  payment 
if  the  board  would  agree  to  give  them  the 
Rio  Pueblo  watershed.  Including  Blue  Lake. 

Subsequent  reviews  of  the  claims  by 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  late  1920's  and 
early  1930s  revealed  that  the  Indians 
refused  the  cash  payment  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  award  $297,684.67,  and  de- 
manded instead  a  patent  to  50,000  acres 
of  land  surrounding  Blue  Lake  and  the 
Rio  Pueblo  watershed.  Consequently,  it 
would  appear  that  the  delinquenc;  in 
payment  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant item  to  consider  in  this  argument. 

After  long  deliberation,  the  73d  Con- 
gress adopted  Public  Law  28,  which 
granted  to  the  Indians  a  50-year  tise  jier- 
mit,  for  approximately  31,000  acres  in 
the  Rio  Pueblo  area,  including  Blue  Lake. 
The  permit  is  renewable  for  so  long  as 
the  land  is  needed  by  the  Indians  for  the 
pm'poses  set  forth,  Including  religious 
ceremonies.  The  law  restricted  use  by 
outsiders,  admittance  being  granted  only 
by  special  permission,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  tribal  authorities.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  settled  the  problem  be- 
cause it  segregated  the  land  "for  the 
personal  use  and  benefit  of  said  tribe  of 
Indians,"  protected  their  religious  secre- 
cy, and  at  the  same  time  protected  the 
watershed. 

If  the  Congress  acts  to  grant  other 
lands  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  for  lands 
taken,  as  the  House  version  of  H.R.  471 
would  do,  where  will  it  stop?  Will  judg- 
ments for  land  taken  from  "Tribe  X" 
in  Colorado  be  satisfied  by  a  grant  of  land 
in  Wyoming  or  vice  versa?  Will  other 
tribes  who  have  settled  their  claims  de- 
mand that  their  claims  be  reopened  on 
the  theory  that  they  were  not  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  select  lands  in  lieu  of 
accepting  monetary  compensation? 

As  the  committee  report  points  out  on 
page  6:  "We  know  there  have  been  filed 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
claims  for  nearly  90  percent  of  all  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States."  The  Senate 
must  consider  carefully  the  long-term 
consequences  of  granting  title  to  large 
blocks  of  land  to  Indian  claimants  in 
lieu  of  money.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pointed  out.  Con- 
gress made  this  decision,  it  seems  to  me, 
clearly  and  unequivocally  when  it  passed 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 

Earher  this  year  the  Senate  passed  a 
measure  to  legislatively  settle  the  claims 
of  the  Ala.ska  Natives.  The  bulk  of  the 
settlement  was  embodied  In  the  money 
payments — $1  billion.  The  Alaska  Na- 
tives have  laid  claim  to  between  two- 
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thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
State  of  Alaska.  Senators  must  ask  them- 
selves what  effect  adoption  of  the  House 
version  of  HJl.  471  will  have  upon  the 
proposed  settlement  in  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  granting  of 
trust  title  for  these  national  forest  lands 
to  tlie  Taos  Tribe  would  not  set  a  prec- 
edent. Former  Secretary  Udall  express- 
ed a  similar  belief.  But  do  the  Indians 
believe  it  is  not  a  precedent.  From  an 
Associated  Press  wire  story,  published  in 
the  Oregonian  on  September  13,  1970,  the 
following  paragraph  is  quoted: 

At  an  Indian  convention  here  Friday. 
Yakima  tribal  chairman  Robert  Jim  said, 
"If  President  Nixon  means  what  he  said  in 
his  Indian  policy  speech  of  August  8  in  which 
he  asked  Congress  to  restore  the  Blue  Lake  to 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians,  he  will  simply  or- 
der the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  return 
Tract  D  to  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Indians  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs." (Note:  Mr.  Jim  was  probably  referring 
to  President  Nixon's  Message  to  Congress  of 
July  8.  1970.) 

I  might  say  there  is  ample  other  prec- 
edent for  this.  Referring  to  the  hear- 
ings, I  find  a  letter  from  a  Chippewa  In- 
dian at  Eastern  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, Cheney,  Wash.,  wliich  appears  on 
page  305  of  the  hearings.  The  letter 
states: 

Eastern  Washington  State  College, 

Cheney,  Wash.,  March  16,  1970. 

Hon.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Washington  State  Senator, 
State  Capitol  Building, 
Olympia.  Wash. 

Hon.  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson:  Con- 
cerning the  House  Bill  H.R.  471.  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  In  the 
Senate. 

I  believe,  this  bill  Is  of  major  Importance, 
not  only  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians,  but  to 
all  Indians  of  America.  For  In  the  long  run. 
this  bill  will  afTect  all  Indians  by  setting  a 
precedent  for  other  Indian  groups  to  follow. 

Since  I  am  a  Chippewa  Indian,  I  am  very 
Interested  in  all  of  my  people.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  this  bill  must  be  resolved  in 
laror  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Parisien. 

So  there  Is  no  question  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  concerning  om'selves 
with  a  precedent  and  reversing  a  policy 
estabhshed  by  the  Congress,  and  to  a 
great  extent  accomplished,  imder  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission. 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  pass 
upon  the  Yakima  claim  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Robert  Jim,  tribal  chairman  of 
the  Yakima  Tribe,  considers  the  Taos 
matter  a  precedent.  There  are  other  ex- 
pressions of  belief  that  adoption  of  H.R. 
471  as  passed  by  the  House  will  set  "a 
precedent  for  other  Indian  groups  to  fol- 
low." 

It  has  been  said  that  all  Indians  are 
watching  developments  with  regard  to 
this  legislation.  I  am  confident  that  this 
is  true.  If,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they 
are  viewing  the  action  of  Congress  with 
the  expectation  of  creating  a  precedent, 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  next  de- 
mand for  lands?  Will  it  be  for  cidtural 
purposes,  economic  purposes,  hunting  or 
religion?  I  believe  that  we  can  expect  an 
avalanche  of  such  demands,  and  they 


will  not  be  restricted  to  "uniquely  signif- 
icant religious  lands." 

Mr.  President,  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  In  any  way  Interfere 
with  or  impede  the  practice  of  the  Taos 
religion,  whatever  it  may  be.  Although 
their  religion  is  secret,  and  we  only  have 
their  word  that  privacy  Is  necessai-y  and 
these  lands  are  essential,  the  committee 
was  willing  to  expand  the  area  subject 
to  use  of  the  Taos  by  approximately  17,- 

000  acres. 

The  terms  of  the  rights  to  the  use  of 
the  whole  48.000  acres  were  tightened 
and  are  not  based  upon  a  permit.  Tlie 
rights  of  the  Taos  Indians  would  be 
vested  In  law.  Under  the  committee  bill 
the  Indians  will  receive  essentially  every- 
thing they  would  receive  under  the  House 
bill,  except  title.  In  my  view,  the  com- 
mittee bill  satisfies  all  of  the  Taos  In- 
dian's demands,  protects  their  religious 
shrines,  grants  indefinite  tenure,  and 
preserves  the  land  for  their  exclusive  use 
without  creating  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  It  should  be  recognized 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  H.R. 
471  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Haley,  the  second 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  The  substitute,  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  senior  Democrat  on  the 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  who  was  for- 
merly the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

The  administration  has  been  split  on 
the  issue.  The  May  15,  1969,  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  471,  and  according 
to  that  report,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
also  opposed  the  House  bilL  However, 
In  his  message  on  the  American  Indians 
of  July  8,  1970,  the  President  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  H.R.  471  with 
certain  amendments.  The  amendments 
were  set  forth  in  the  July  8,  1970,  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
None  of  those  amendments  are  included 
in  the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  471, 
since  they  were  not  proposed  until  10 
months  after  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill. 

There  is  no  question  concerning  the 
expertise  and  experience  of  the  distin- 
guished and  able  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, but  the  fact  remains  that  a 
majority  of  your  committee,  whose  com- 
bined experience  In  Indian  matters  may 
be  calculated  In  centuries,  adopted  the 
susbtltute  proposed  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  which  is  the  situs 
of  the  controversy,  and  whose  own  ex- 
perience in  Indian  matters  extends  far 
beyond  the  nearly  22  years  he  has  served 
on  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  his  point,  I  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  quote  the  three  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  Senator  Andersons 
statement  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee : 

It  Is  often  stated  that  the  Blue  Lake 
claim  le  unique  among  all  Indian  tribes,  that 
no  other  tribe  has  claimed  land  for  religious 
purposes  as  the  Taos  Indiana  have.  There- 
fore, it  is  asserted,  no  precerlent  would  be  set 
if  the  48,000  acres  of  land  provided  for  Jn 
H.R.  471  were  transferred  to  the  Taoe  Pueblo. 

1  submit  that  many  other  tribes  have  based 
their  land  claims  on  religious  importance.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nambe  claim,  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  358,  was  quite 
similar  to  the  Taos  claim.  In  addition  to  a. 
large  quantity  of  land,  this  tribe  claimed 
two  sacred  lakes  lying  In  the  National  Poresi. 
Lake  Katherine  and  Sandy  Lake.  Several 
springs  are  mentioned  as  shrines  in  the  Santii 
Clara  Claim.  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  355.  Acknowledged  scholars  point 
out  that  every  I»ueblo  trll>e  along  the  Rio 
Grande  has  shrines  companible  in  impor- 
tance to  Blue  Lake.  Members  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  worship  on  Mount  Taylor  and  Navajo 
Mountain.  The  Cochltis  worship  at  locations 
within  the  Bandeller  National  Montiment, 
The  Santa  Claras  have  religious  shrines  on 
Tschlcoma  Peak.  The  Hopls  have  shrines  on 
the  San  Francisco  peaks.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  Sandla  Indians  attach  religious 
significance  to  the  entire  Sandia  Mountain 
Range.  These  are  Jtist  a  few  examples.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  t7lt>eB  would  all  like  to  ob- 
tain legal  title  to  these  lands.  One  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  number  of  clalm.s 
throughout  the  United  States  baaed  upon 
religion  which  will  arise  If  H.R.  471  Is  passed 
by  Congress. 

Let  me  assert  once  again  that  I  am  In  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  Pueb- 
lo to  make  certain  Its  shrines  will  b«  pro- 
tected. That  Is  why  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation a  number  of  tlmee  and  that  is  why  I 
appear  today  to  discuss  these  proposals  and 
to  declare  my  willingness  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  this  legislation. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  can  agree  to 
settle  the  issue  on  its  true  merits,  rather 
than  on  a  generalized  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Indians.  The  Taos  Indtans  can 
continue  to  receive  the  protection  for  their 
religious  shrine  that  they  rightfully  deserve — 
without  a  disturbing  precedent  with  nation- 
al Implications  being  established.  Protection 
of  the  Blue  Lake  shrine  Is  not  Incompatible 
with  judicious  treatment  of  the  other  major 
Issues  Involved — ^land  and  water  manage- 
ment and  precedents  governing  the  public 
domain.  A  solution  is  possible  which  wUl  at- 
tain goals  and  that  is  what  I  hope  we  will 
achieve. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  formula  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  achieve  both  goals.  It 
does  provide  protection  for  the  religious 
shrine  of  the  Taos  Indians,  and  it  avoids 
the  establishment  of  a  disturbing  prece- 
dent with  national  implications.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

After  many,  many  hearings,  after  I 
would  say  literally  days  of  discussion  in 
the  committee  devoted  to  this  matter, 
the  great  majority  of  the  committee  is 
of  a  mind  that  this  is  the  fairest  way  t:> 
deal  with  the  matter  without  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  tribe  and  without  creat- 
ing a  precedent  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  plague  us  for  many,  many  years 
to  come.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  we 
adopt  the  House  bill,  it  will,  indeed,  be 
considered  a  precedent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
news  clippings  and  data  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.--, 
rpgarding  other  religious  and  ceremonial 
Indian  uses  of  public  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle, 
Oct.  27,  1970) 

Indians  Told  To  Lcavb  U.S.  Land 
Burnet,   Shasta  CotrNTT.— The  PJt   River 
Indian  tribe  has  been  given  notice  to  leave 
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an  "occupied"  section  of  Shasta-Trlnlty  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Tbe  United  States  Forest  Service  notified 
the  Indians  to  break  camp  on  a  corner  of  the 
national  forest  near  the  intersection  of 
Highways  299  and  89. 

US.  Attorney  Duane  Keyes  said  In  Sacra- 
mento that  some  action  would  be  taken 
against  the  band  of  some  100  camping  In- 
dians by  the  end  of  this  week  unless  they 
leave  the  area. 

The  Indians  moved  into  the  area  October 
5.  as  trials  began  in  Burney  of  49  members 
of  the  tribe  arrested  on  charges  of  trespass- 
ing on  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
property  near  here  last  June. 

The  Pit  River  tribe  claims  tliat  3.5  million 
acres  of  this  rugged  timbered  land  was  stolen 
from  them  by  the  U.S.  government  In  1853. 

The  "occupations"  have  been  an  open 
effort  to  force  the  question  of  ownership  of 
the  land  Into  court  where  the  Indians  could 
argue  their  claim  against  Federal  ownership 
of  Che  land  and  a  much-disputed  financial 
settlement  offered  the  Indians  In  1964  when 
the  government  conceded  the  land  was  taken 
from  them  "without  compensation." 

The  Indians  have  set  up  a  metal  Quonset- 
but  dwelling  on  the  national  park  site,  and. 
according  to  authorities,  have  been  chopping 
down  trees — a  Federal  offense — to  build  more 
structures. 

Tribal  Chairman  Mickey  GemmlU  said 
about  100  Indians  currently  on  the  land 
would  submit  to  arrest  without  resistance. 

The  case  would  then  go  before  a  U.S.  com- 
mls.sloner  and,  the  Indians  hope,  into  Federal 
court  where  they  could  argue  their  claim. 

Ten  persons,  including  Gemmlll,  have  al- 
ready been  convicted  of  trespassing  by  a 
Burney  Justice  Court  Jury,  but  that  case 
dealt  with  trespassing  in  PG&E  land. 

Shasta   Dispute — Indians,   Devutiks   in 
Battu: 

Burnet.  Shasta  CotTNTY.^Indlans  armed 
with  tree  branches  battled  toe-to-toe  with 
club-swinging  sheriff's  deputies  near  here 
yesterday  morning  as  authorities  moved  to 
evict  the  Indians  from  an  "occupied"  sec- 
tion of  Shasta-Trinity  National  Forest. 

One  Indian,  Gordon  Montgomery,  57,  of 
Redding,  was  hospitalized  with  a  head  Injury 
after  the  brief  battle.        -^ 

Twenty  four  persons  were  arrested,  in- 
cluding six  who  were  charged  with  felony 
assault  on  a  police  officer.  Seventeen  others 
were  taken  to  SusanvUle  to  appear  before 
United  States  Commissioner  Scott  Kirby  on 
charges  of  resisting,  obstructing  or  inter- 
fering with  Federal  ofBcers.  Two  of  those  ar- 
rested were  also  charged  with  illegally  cut- 
ting timber  on  a  Federal  reserve. 

FOECS 

The  unexpected  fighting  broke  out  as  a 
force  of  about  30  Shasta  county  sheriff's 
officers  backed  up  by  nine  Federal  marshals 
and  nearly  50  Forest  Service  employees, 
moved  onto  an  Indian  campsite  on  the  forest 
preserve  at  the  intersection  of  Highways  299 
and  89. 

Club-swinging  on  both  sides  siiddenly 
erupted  when  a  marshal  attempted  to  pre- 
vent an  Indian  Identified  as  Ross  Montgom- 
ery from  cutting  down  a  pine  tree  with  a 
power  saw. 

Some  of  the  nearly  100  Indians  at  the  site 
rushed  to  Montgomery's  aid.  It  was  unclear 
who  swung  the  first  blow. 

DRIVE 

Pit  River  Indans  and  their  sympathizers 
ccupled  the  small  corner  of  Shasta-Trlnlty 
ITatlonal  Forest  October  5  as  part  of  a  drive 
begun  last  June  to  dramatize  their  ances- 
tral claim  to  3.5  million  acres  of  this  tlm- 
y^ei  country  they  say  was  stolen  from  them 
by  the  Federal  government  in  1853. 

The  Indians   had  set   up   a   quonset   hut 


dwelling  and,  to  get  timber  to  build  another 
structure,  had  begun  felling  some  of  the 
huge  Ponderosa  pine  trees  standing  about 
their  campsite. 

Last  week,  authorities  notified  the  In- 
dians they  would  have  until  6  p.m.  Monday 
to  remove  the  quonset  hut  and  leave  the 
area  or  face  arrest. 

TEST 

It  had  been  understood  on  both  sides  that 
the  Indians  were,  In  fact,  Inviting  arrest  In 
an  effort  to  get  their  claim  to  the  land 
before  a  Federal  court. 

Monday  night,  a  group  of  Forest  Rangers 
met  with  the  Indians  at  the  campsite  in  an 
effort  to  arrange  an  amicable  tiuce. 

The  meeting  had  elements  of  a  pow-wow 
in  a  'B"  western.  The  conferees — including 
Mickey  Gemm'.ll,  chairman  of  the  Pit  River 
Indian  Tribal  Council — met  around  a  large 
campflre  while  ceremonial  drums  throbbed 
nearby  and  occasional  warwhoops  pierced 
the  night. 

"I  can  tell  you  It  was  kind  of  a  nervous 
thing,"  said  Forest  Service  Information  Offi- 
cer Gerald  W.  Gauze. 

ARCEST3 

Oauze  said  the  Forest  Service  asked  for 
help  from  Federal  marshals  and  sheriff's 
deputies  after  the  pow-wow  failed  to  con- 
vince the  Indians  to  tear  down  the  metal 
quonset  hut  and  leave  the  land. 

The  hut  was  later  torn  down  and  removed 
by  the  Park  Rangers. 

Gemmlll,  who  has  led  his  tribe  In  the 
occupation  of  a  PG&E  campsite  in  June  as 
well  as  this  latest  effort,  was  among  those 
arrested,  as  was  John  Hurst,  a  reporter  for 
the  Redding  Record-Searchlight  newspaper. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  William  Chubb 
said  those  persons  arrested  on  Federal 
charges  would  appear  before  Commissioner 
Kirby   in   SusanvUle   today. 
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HOPI   TRIBE 

Nature  of  Religious  Use. 

Location  of  Shrine  or  Ceremonial  Land — 

San  Francisco  Peaks — Coconino  National 
Forest,  Arizona. 

Exact  location  on  the  peaks  Is  not  known. 

Ceremonies  Conducted — 

At  least  part  of  the  ceremonies  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  tribal  government 
from  summer  to  winter. 

The  mystic  theme  Is  the  coming  of  the 
Kachlna  Gods  from  the  mountain  to  the 
Hopl  villages  In  the  spring  and  returning  to 
the  San  Francisco  Peaks  In  the  fall. 

Frequency — Twice  each  year — spring  and 
fall. 

Historic  or  Recent — ^The  custom  Is  ancient. 

Secret  or  Open — Secret. 

Forest  Service  Recognition — The  Forest 
Service  recognizes  the  use  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peaks  for  ceremonial  use  by  the  Hopl 
and  Navajo  tribes  has  made  some  adjust- 
ment In  management  to  accommodate  them. 
{ See  statement  below) . 

Impact  on  National  Forcr'  Management — 

Spring  use  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  by 
the  Hopl  Tribe  has  conflicted  In  some  years 
with  the  severe  fire  season  when  closure 
orders  are  necessary.  When  this  occurs,  spe- 
cial entrance  permits  have  l>een  issued  to 
the  Indians  so  they  can  conduct  their  cere- 
monies. Otherwise,  there  have  been  no  con- 
flicts of  use  to  our  knowledge. 

If  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  area  were  taken 
from  the  National  Forest  System,  the  Impact 
would  be  rather  severe  on  several  segments  of 
the  public.  The  Inner  basin  Is  the  watershed 
from  which  comes  the  water  supply  for  Flag- 
staff. The  area  Is  also  a  potential  ski  site — 
one  of  the  best  In  the  Southwest.  The  area 
contains  a  large  volume  of  commercial  tim- 
ber, prime  wildlife  and  recreation  habitat 
and  furnishes  forage  for  livestock. 

Claims — There  are  no  known  claims  before 
the   Indian  Claims   Commisston. 


Nature  of  Religious  Use. 

Location  of  Shrine  or  Ceremonial  Land 

Mt.  Taylor — Cibola  National  Forest; 
Blanca   Peak — Not    believed   to  be  on  the 
NPtlonal  Forest; 

San  Francisco  Peak— Coconino  National 
Forest; 

Hesperus  Peak— San  Juan  National  Forest 
R-2; 

Huerfano  Mountain — BLM  or  private  land; 

Oobernador  Knob — BLM  land; 

Hosta  Butte — BLM  land. 

In  addition  to  these  seven  sacred  moun- 
tains, the  Navajo  considers  El  Cabezon  and 
the  Ipva  flov.'s  south  of  Grants,  New  Mexico, 
as  sacred  places.  Neither  of  these  is  on  the 
National  Forest.  The  San  Juan  River  Oak 
Creek  Canyon  on  the  Coconino  National  For- 
est, and  Sunset  Crater  National  Monument, 
National  Park  Service,  are  also  sacred  places. 

Ceremonies  Conducted — Mt.  Taylor  figures 
prominently  In  a  9-day  religious  ceremonial 
known  as  the  "Mountain  Chant"  which  is 
based  on  the  myth  of  the  Deslly  Neyanl. 
This  Is  one  of  numerous  myths  involving 
seven  sacred  mountains  named  above.  Prom 
a  lake  In  the  midst  of  these  sacred  moun- 
tains, the  Navajo  forebears  supposedly 
sprung. 

Frequency — Annually. 

Historic  or  Recent — ^The  ceremonies  stem 
far  back  Into  history. 

Secret  or  Open — Part  of  the  ceremonies 
are  secret  and  part  are  open  to  the  public. 

Forest  Service  Recognition — 

The  Forest  Service  respects  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Indians.  There  has  been 
no  apparent  conflict  between  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Indian  and  National  Forest  ad- 
ministrators. Should  any  develop,  they  could 
be,  we  believe,  accommodated  under  our  sys- 
tem of  multiple  use  management. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  sacred  areas  In- 
volved In  the  Navajo  ceremonials  were  taken 
from  the  National  Forest  System,  much  val- 
uable timber,  recreatloi,  water,  wildlife  and 
range  land  would  be  denied  the  public. 

Impact  on  National  Forest  Management — 
None  under  present  conditions. 

Claims — There  are  no  known  claims  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

COCHITI    PUEBLO    TRIBE 

Nature  of  Religious  Use. 

Location  of  Shrines  or  Ceremonial  Lands. — 
Stone  lions  and  "Caves  of  the  Ancestors", 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  and  possibly 
on  TetlUa  Peak — La  Majada  Grant— Santa  Fe 
National  Forest. 

Ceremonies  Conducted — A  chosen  man 
"goes  to  an  appointed  place  In  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  plants  sticks  at  marked  spots, 
a  forked  and  a  straight  one.  Keeping  hl» 
mind  and  his  thoughts  free  from  all  mun- 
dane thoughts,  he  waits  there,  for  days.  If 
necessary,  praying  Incessantly.  In  time,  the 
shadow  of  the  straight  stick  will  fall  exactly 
on  the  crotch  of  the  other.  Then  he  knows 
that  the  sun  has  come  to  the  point,  and  he 
returns  to  the  village.  The  equinox  is  thus 
established  and  the  summer  people  take 
over." 

Freq  uency — Annually. 

Historic  or  Recent — Historical. 

Secret  or  Open — Very  secret. 

Forest  Service  Attitude  and  Recogni- 
tion and  Impact  on  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment — 

There  has  been  no  known  Impact  on  Na- 
tional Forest  administration  or  National 
Forest  land.  However,  very  recently,  the  use 
of  the  religious  sites  In  the  Bandelier  Na- 
tional Monument  was  cited  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  portion  of  the  La  Majada 
Grant,  lying  between  Cochltl  Pueblo  and  the 
Monument,  should  be  transferred  from  the 
National  Forests  to  tie  Indians.  The  Cochltl 
Tribe  apparently  want  to  tie  their  reserva- 
tion to  the  ceremonial  lands  they  use. 

The  loss  of  this  land  to  the  Cochltl  Tribe 
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would  seriously  affect  one  National  Forest 
grazing  allotment. 

Claims— To  our  knowledge,  there  are  no 
claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

U.S.   Government   MEMORf.MDUM 

To:  The  Record. 

Prom:  Wm.  D.  Hurst.  Regional  Forester. 

Subject:  Land  Transfers. 

The  afternoon  of  June  10,  Dean  Cutler, 
Ranger  Clarence  Rice,  and  I  met  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  land  exchange 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  which 
would  make  available  to  the  Department  of 
Interior  land  adjacent  to  the  reservoir  which 
will  be  formed  by  the  Cochltl  Dam.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  would  then  make  this 
land  available  to  the  Cochltl  Tribe. 

Mr.  Jim  Anderson,  State  Director  of  BLM. 
along  vrtth  Warren  Gray  and  Michael  Solan, 
represented  tlie  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Messrs.  Walter  Olson,  Ken  Payton, 
Doug  Shannon  and  Melvln  Helander  repre- 
sented the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Maps 
were  presented  showing  the  National  Forest 
land  desired  by  the  Cochltl  people.  It  ap- 
peared to  us  that  the  amount  requested  Is 
excessive  to  meet  the  expressd  recreational 
needs  of  the  Cochltl  Tribe.  Ranger  Rice  ex- 
plaind  the  complication  which  would  develop 
in  transferring  this  land  from  its  present 
National  Forest  status.  All  of  it  Is  now  being 
used  by  local  livestock  operators,  all  of  whom 
are  Spanish  Americans,  that  depend  heavily 
upon  this  area  for  their  grazing  resource.  In- 
clusion of  the  bench  land  above  the  river  bed 
would  be  particularly  damaging  to  the  live- 
stock operators. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  representatives  will  discuss  this  mat- 
ter in  more  detail  with  officials  of  the  Cochltl 
Pueblo  In  the  light  of  our  June  10  discussion. 
Following  this,  we  will  again  meet  to  con- 
sider their  needs.  Mr.  Walter  Olson  will  con- 
tact State  Director  Jim  Anderson  to  arrange 
a  meeting  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Ranger  Rice  agreed  to  furnish  Mr.  Olson 
with  a  map  and  a  list  of  livestock  permittees 
Involved  and  the  number  of  stock  that  oper- 
ate on  the  lands  desired  by  the  Cochltl 
Tribe. 

No  effort  was  made  to  select  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lands  which  might  be 
used  In  the  proposed  exchange.  This  aspect 
Of  the  case  will  be  explored  as  we  learn  more 
precisely  the  desires  of  the  Cochltl  people. 

Wm.  D.   Hurst. 


SANTA    CLARA    TRIBE 

Nature  of  Religious  Use. 

Location  of  Shrine  or  Ceremonial  Lands — 
The  Governor  of  the  Pueblo  has  indicated 
that  religious  shrines  are  located  on  Tlschl- 
coma,  which  is  on  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest  and  Caballo  Mountain,  which  Is  on 
the  boundary  of  the  Santa  Clara  Indian  Res- 
ervation and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
withdrawal,  which  is  currently  being  con- 
sidered for  return  to  the  National  Forest 
System. 

Ceremonies  Conducted — The  nature  of  the 
ceremonies,  if  they  are  conducted,  is  not 
known. 

Frequency— The  frequency  of  the  cere- 
monies is  nort  known. 

Historic  or  Recent — Presumed  to  be  his- 
toric, but  record  of  duration  Is  not  known. 

Secret  or  Open — Secret. 

Forest  Service  Recognition — Apparently 
the  Forest  Service  has,  until  now,  not  known 
of  the  ceremonies.  If  they  do  take  place,  they 
could  undoubtedly  be  conducted  on  National 
Forest  land  without  conflict. 

Impact  on  National  Forest  Management — 
None  under  present  conditions.  If  the  cere- 
monial areas  and  land  adjacent  to  them 
(30,000  acres  requested  In  exchange  for  a 
road  right  of  way  across  their  reservation) 
were  taken  for  the  Indiana,  th«  NaUonal 


Forest  would  be  dissected  Into  unmanage- 
able units  and  highly  productive  timber 
(from  2,200  bd.  ft.  to  12,800  bd.  ft.  per  acre 
on  the  Tlshicoma  and  3.600  bd.  ft.  per  acre 
on  the  Guaje).  grazing,  wildlife,  water,  and 
recreation  would  be  lost  to  the  public. 
(Twenty  local  livestock  operators  depend 
heavily  upon  the  forage  on  this  land  for 
their  livestock.) 

Claims — The  Governor  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo  gave  Supervisor  Latlmore  a  copy  of 
their  claim  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. This  is  labeled  Docket  No.  356,  dated 
August  11,  1951.  The  claim  is  based  upon 
aboriginal  use. 

SAN    JUAN    PUEBLO    TRIBE 

Nature  of  Religious  Use. 

Location  of  Shrine  or  Ceremonial  Land — 

According  to  a  newspaper  article,  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  dated  June  12,  1966,  the  tribe 
claims  parts  of  the  Bartolome  Sanchez 
Grant,  private  land:  parts  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Grant,  private  land:  the  Sebastian  Martin 
Grant,  East  '3  on  the  Carson  National  Forest. 
The  remainder  of  this  Grant  is  administered 
by  BLM. 

Clara  Peak,  Santa  Fe  National  Forest. 
Ceremonies  Conducted — The  nature  of  the 
ceremonies.  If  indeed  they  are  conducted,  Is 
not  known. 

Frequency — Unknown. 

Historic  or  Recent — Unknown,  but  these 
are  undoubtedly  historic  ceremonies  associa- 
ted with  the  pueblo. 

Secret  or  Open — If  conducted,  they  are 
secret. 

Forest  Service  Recognition — Approxi- 
mately 38.000  acres  of  National  Forest  land  Is 
involved  in  the  above  described  claims.  There 
is  no  history,  however,  of  conflict  with  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  In  the 
use  of  these  lands.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  relationship  should  not  continue. 

Impact  on  National  Forest  Management — 
None;  The  lands  Involved  or  purported  to  be 
claimed  by  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  contain 
many  resources  used  by  the  public.  They 
should  be  retained  In  public  ownership  and 
managed  for  the  public's  benefit. 

Claims — There  have  been  no  known  claims 
filed  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

An  article  In  the  New  Mexican  (published 
in  Santa  Fe)  of  June  12,  1966,  the  San  Juan 
Pueblo  announced  their  Intention  to  try. 
through  Federal  legislation,  to  acquire  title 
to  the  Sebastian  Martin  Grant,  which  is  now 
National  Forest  land,  to  National  Forest  land 
south  of  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  and  north  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  around  and  adjacent 
to  Clara  Peak,  and  parts  of  the  Bartolome 
Sanchez  and  Santa  Cruz  Grant.  The  legisla- 
tion will  be  supported  by  the  purported  use 
of  these  lands  for  religious  ceremonial  pur- 
poses, for  grazing,  and  as  a  source  of  wood 
for  firewood  and  vigas. 

There  was  also  a  newspaper  article  that 
denied  any  intention  to  try  through  Federal 
legislation  to  acquire  title  to  lands  men- 
tioned above. 

NAMBE    PUEBLO    TRIBE 

Nature  of  Religious  Use. 

Location  of  Shrine  or  Ceremonial  Land — 

Lake  Tamayoge  Okwinge  (Sandy  Lake)  — 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest. 

Lake  Kate  Okwinge  (Lake  Katherlne)  — 
Santa  Pe  National  Forest. 

The  Pueblo  also  Identified  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  16  other  religious 
shrines — in  most  cases,  piles  of  sacred  stones 
dotted  throughout  their  claimed  area. 

Ceremonies  Conducted — The  shrines  are 
thought  to  bring  good  luck  in  hunting  or 
other  endeavors  and  were  regularly  visited 
and  strewn  with  corn  meal  at  the  time  of 
the  secret  religious  rites.  Although  native 
religious  practices  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
died  out  at  Nambe,  these  shrines  are  still 
maintained. 


Frequency — not  known.  Apparently  not  as 
regularly  now  as  in  the  past. 

Historic  or  Recent — Historic. 

Secret  or  Open — Secret. 

Forest  Sen-ice  Recognition — Forest  Serv- 
ice has  not  known  of  the  rellglouF  rites  or  the 
shrines.  We  will,  however,  now  respect  them 
as  being  meaningful  to  the  Nambe  Indians. 

Impacts  upon  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment— None  apparent.  Some  shrines  are 
within  the  Pecos  Wilderness.  This  Wilderness 
undoubtedly  gives  additional  protection  to 
the  shrines. 

Claims — Docket  No.  358,  Pueblo  of  Nambe 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

16  Indian  Claims  Commission 

9.  Native  religion  was  very  much  alive  at 
Nambe  Pueblo  from  1848  to  the  first  decade 
of  this  century.  Ceremonials  were  held  as 
late  as  the  1930's.  In  the  native  religion  of 
Nambe  Pueblo,  specific  ceremonials  must 
be  performed  at  designated  spots  or  shrines. 
A  shrine  cannot  be  moved.  The  area  of  ab- 
original occupancy  Is  thus  dotted  with  reli- 
gious shrines  which  were  frequently  visited 
by  members  of  the  Pueblo  of  Nambe  for 
ceremonial  purposes. 

The  most  Important  shrines  are  the  sacred 
lakes  of  Tamayoge  Okwinge  (Sandy  Lake) 
and  Kate  Okwinge  (Lake  Katherlne).  Ini- 
tiation and  healing  ceremonies  were  held 
there  and  It  was  believed  that  the  supernat- 
urals  Inhabited  these  sacred  lakes.  Petitioner 
Identified  16  other  religious  shrines,  in  most 
cases  piles  of  sacred  stones,  dotted  through- 
out the  claimed  area.  These  were  thought  to 
bring  good  luck  in  hunting  or  other  en- 
deavors and  were  regularly  visited,  and 
strewn  with  corn  meal,  at  the  time  of  secret 
religious  rites.  Although  native  rellgicjus 
practices  have  to  a  large  extent  died  out  a; 
Nambe,  these   shrines  are  still   maintained. 

10.  The  Nambe  people,  like  other  Pueb'.o 
Indians,  were  farmers  long  before  the  Span- 
lards  came  to  "■Jew  Mexico.  According  to  an 
1890  report,  the  Nambe  Indians  farmed  300 
acres.  Most  of  this  land  was  In  the  granted 
area,  but  some  land  was  farmed  outside  the 
grant.  In  the  area  above  and  just  below 
Nambe  Falls,  and  along  the  Rio  en  Medio. 
There  the  Indians  raised  beans,  corn  and 
pumpkins,  as  well  as  melons  and  tobacco. 

JEMEZ    PUEBLO    TRIBE 

Nature  of  Religious  Use. 

Location  of  Shrines  or  Ceremonial  Lands — 

Redondo  Peak  (not  on  National  Forest 
land). 

Pajarito  Peak  (Not  on  National  Forest 
land). 

Church  Canyon  (National  Forest  land) . 

Ceremonies  Conducted — Nature  of  cere- 
monies Is  not  known. 

Frequency — annually. 

Historic  or  Recent — Historic. 

Secret  or  Open — Secret. 

Forest  Service  Attitude  or  Recognition — 
There  Is  no  apparent  conflict  between  the 
ceremonies  and  National  Forest  actlvitle."^. 
Should  any  develop  In  Church  Canyon,  the 
religious  needs  of  the  Indians  could  un- 
doubtedly be  accommodated. 

Impacts  on  National  Forest  Mancxgement — 
None. 

Claims — There  are  no  known  claims  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 


ZIA    PUEBLO    TRIBE 

Nature  of  Religious  Use. 
Location  of  Shrine  or  Ceremonial  Land — 
The  Zla  Pueblo  Indians  apparently  have 
sacred  mountains  similar  to  the  legends  of 
the  Navajo  tribe,  although  we  have  no  defi- 
nite name  for  them.  The  legend  names  them 
by  the  tree  supposedly  on  the  top.  The  north 
Is  Spruce;  west  Is  Pine;  south.  Gambles  Oak: 
east.  Aspen,  with  the  Zenith,  Cedar  and 
Nadir,  Pungens  Oak. 
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The  Zla  tribe  came  from  two  "mothers"  out 
o:  the  middle  of  the  mountains. 

Ceremonies  Conducted — The  Cloud  people 
society  supposedly  occupies  the  mountain 
and  takes  the  water  from  springs  and 
.sprinltles  it  as  rain  over  the  land.  There  are 
many  other  ceremonies.  Including  the  bunt 
rlLual  which  is  13  days  long. 

Frequency — Apparently  annually. 

Historic  or  Recent — Historic. 

Secret  or  Open — Undoubtedly  secret. 

Forest  Service  Recognition — Since  the  lo- 
cations of  the  ceremonies  are  not  known,  the 
Forest  Service  has  had  no  association  with 
them.  If  the  locations  are  on  Natlcnal  Forest 
land,  the  needs  of  the  Indians  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

Impact  on  National  Forest  Management — 
None. 

Claims — Ttere  are  no  claims  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  Senator,  I 
have  participated  in  hearings  that  have 
been  held  on  this  bill  over  three  Con- 
gresses. It  has  been  my  privilege  and  my 
duty  to  act  as  chairman  at  some  of  those 
hearings.  Sometimes  I  was  the  only  Sen- 
ator present  while  the  hearings  were 
being  held.  I  approached  these  hearings 
completely  objectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  said,  I  approached 
this  problem  with  complete  objectivity.  I 
tried  to  extend  to  it  my  interest  and  my 
concern  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  my 
interest  and  concern  for  the  public  in- 
terest. 

On  page  298  of  the  hearings  appears 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bodine,  who  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  anthropology  at 
American  University.  I  wish  to  read  the 
first  paragraph  of  that  letter: 

Dear  Senatoe  Metcalp:  I  attended  the 
Jxily  9,  1970  committee  hearings  on  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indian  Blue  Lake  claim  and  became 
thoroughly  frustrated  by  the  Inability  and/ 
or  unwillingness  of  the  witnesses  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Taoe,  Including  the  Taos  In- 
dian delegation,  to  answer  successfully  the 
question  which  you  repeatedly  put  to  them, 
namely,  what  makes  the  Taos  claim  to  48.000 
acres  of  land  Including  Blue  Lake  singular  or 
unique.  It  is  In  answer  to  this  crucial  ques- 
tion that  I  direct  myself,  for  I  feel  that  If  It 
is  not  answered  satisfactorily  the  Taos  will 
not  succeed  in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  hearings,  and  we  have 
Included  every  single  sanctuary,  every 
shrine,  every  religious  site,  including 
Blue  Lake  itself,  in  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  description  of  the 
land  contained  in  the  bill  are  identical. 
Every  single  area  that  the  Taos  Indians 
could  identify  or  that  the  committee 
could  find  has  been  included  in  the  bill. 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  Senate 
bill  provides  that  we  shall  keep  it  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Taos 
Tribe  for  their  religious  operations  and 
ceremonies. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  asked 
what  the  difference  is  between  having  it 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  All 
I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  no- 
torious for  its  inability  to  manage  the 


Indians'  lands.  The  agency  that  h&s 
managed  this  important  watershed  and 
other  public  lands  has  been  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  conservation  groups  of  America 
are  concerned  becaase  they  feel  an  Inva- 
sion of  the  wilderness  areas  or  national 
forests  or  any  similar  areas,  if  not  man- 
aged for  the  public  interest,  will  be  detri- 
mental not  only  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves but  to  the  people  of  America. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Just 
because  tiiis  land  is  still  in  the  public 
domain,  still  under  the  control  of  Uncle 
Sam,  makes  it  no  different  from  land 
that  has  gone  Into  private  interests.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  important  to  consider 
some  of  these  lands  which  are  in  na- 
tional parks  or  national  monuments  or 
wilderness  ai^eas  or  national  forests  as 
possessions  of  all  the  people  of  America. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  justice  to  the 
Indians,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
suggested  that  the  Indians  could  claim 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  land  of 
America.  We  have  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  compensate  them  for  un- 
justified takings  using  monetary  pay- 
ment*. We  cannot  go  into  the  city  of 
Tulsa,  and  we  cannot  go  into  the  city  of 
Boston,  or  Plymouth,  or  areas  in  Mon- 
tana, and  give  back  land  that  people  own, 
in  which  they  have  acquired  an  interest 
over  100  years,  and  give  it  back. 

For  more  than  60  years  this  land  has 
been  a  national  forest.  Before  that  it  was 
in  the  public  domain.  Some  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  it  was  In  Spanish 
title.  That  Is  Irrelevant.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  land  has  been  in  the  public  domain 
for  almost  a  century,  and  now  important 
rights  have  accrued  to  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Interests  downstream,  who  depend 
on  this  as  an  important  watershed,  and 
to  non-Indian  people  downstream  who 
look  on  this  area  as  an  important  water- 
shed and  water  source  for  crops  and 
water  systems  in  towns. 

Just  because  land  belongs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  whether  it  be  a  na- 
tional park  or  monument.  Is  no  reason 
why  It  should  be  treated  differently. 

In  the  hearings  we  carefully  analyzed 
the  bill.  We  have  tried  to  do  justice  to 
the  Taos  Tribe.  We  have  recognized  their 
religious  preferences.  We  have  recognized 
that  they  have  important  sanctuaries 
and  shrines.  But  we  also  have  said  that 
there  are  other  Interests  and  concerns 
invcdved.  We  have  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  Taos  that  we  have  done  for 
every  other  tribe.  We  have  suggested  to 
them  that  they  can  go  into  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  get  a  monetary 
settlement,  but  they  cannot  take  away 
some  of  the  rights  that  have  accrued 
over  the  centuries.  This  has  been  a  part 
of  the  public  domain  and  a  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  talk  about  Justice,  we  have 
leaned  over  backward  to  recognize  a 
culture  and  a  religious  system  that  has 
been  difficult  even  to  learn  about. 

We  have  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  every  instance  to  the  members  of  the 
Taos  Tribe,  and  there  Is  not  a  single  bit 
of  difference  between  the  bill  that  was 
passed  in  the  House  and  the  bill  recom- 
mended in  the  Senate,  as  far  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  lands  is  concerned.  Blue 


Lake  and  the  other  shrines  and  sanctu- 
aries. The  only  difference  is  that  this  Is 
going  to  continue  to  be  controlled  as  a 
wilderness  area,  with  exclusive  use  for 
tlie  tribe.  Instead  of  passed  into  trust 
status  under  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  prefer,  until  we  have  a  whole  ne-v 
look  at  this  religious  situation  imder  the 
bill  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  that  we  con- 
tinue the  present  situation,  and  pass  tlie 
substitute  bill  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  introdueed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  dl.-tinguished  chairman  for 
referring  to  Dr.  Bodine's  letter,  but  I 
wish  he  had  read  the  entire  thing. 

Mi-.  METCALF.  I  have  read  the  entire 
letter,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know;  but  I 
moan  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Well,  let  us  have  the 
whole  letter  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  letter  of  Dr. 
Bodine  be  printed  in  the  Record,  mainly 
because,  when  he  was  having  his  doc- 
toral examination,  he  was  asked: 

If  you  had  complete  power  over  the  Taos 
and  wished  to  destroy  their  culture  what 
would  you  do? 

I  understand  he  has  lived  with  them 
since  his  birth  in  1934.  Upon  being  asked 
that  question,  he  states: 

I  replied  unhesitatingly  that  I  would  de- 
stroy Blue  Lake. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Americav  UNTVFSsrrr, 
CoLLEGB  or  Arts  and  Eciknces, 
Depabtment  of  Anthropoloot, 
■Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Lee  Mxtcalf, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ssnatob  Metcalf:  I  attended  the 
July  9,  1970  committee  hearings  on  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indian  Blue  Lake  claim  and  became 
thoroughly  frustrated  by  the  inability 
and/ or  tinwlllingneas  of  the  witnesses  called 
on  behall  of  the  Taos,  Including  the  Taos 
Indian  delegation,  to  answer  successfully  the 
question  which  you  repeatedly  put  to  them, 
namely,  what  makes  the  Taos  claim  to  48.- 

000  acres  of  land  Including  Blue  Lake  singu- 
lar or  unique.  It  is  in  answer  to  this  cru- 
cial question  that  I  direct  myself,  for  I  feel 
that  If  it  is  not  answered  satisfactorily  the 
Taos  will  not  succeed  in  their  efforts. 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  by  telling  you  that 

1  hold  the  Ph.  D.  In  anthropology  and  my 
special  Interest  is  the  culture  of  the  Taos. 
My  doctoral  dissertation  dealt  with  the  cul- 
ture contact  problems  ot  the  Taos  Indians 
and  m  It  I  thoroughly  researched  the  his- 
tory of  the  Taos  claim  to  the  Blue  Lake  area. 
That  is  Indeed  history  now  and  the  long, 
stormy  battle  Is  only  Indirectly  related  to 
the  question  at  hand.  It  need  not  be  re- 
peated, except  that  It  does  document  the 
fact  that  the  Taos  have  fought  unrelent- 
ingly to  secure  title  to  this  land  since  1906. 
As  was  brought  out  on  July  9  no  other  In- 
dian tribe  has  consistently  claimed  land  for 
religious  purposes.  This  you  know  and  fuUy 
appreciate.  But  In  my  opinion  this  alone 
does  not  make  the  Taos  case  unique,  for 
as  you  rightly  observed  every  otber  Indian 
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tribe  could  conceivably  make  the  same 
claim,  if  after  the  fact.  Whether  others  will 
or  not,  e.g.,  Nambe,  Santa  Clara,  the  Navaho, 
or  the' Bla.'ikf eet  of  your  own  state  etc.,  does 
not  destroy  the  fact  that  the  Taos  claim  Is 
unique. 

Its  uniqueness  Is  not  the  fact  that  they 
have  asked  for  this  land  since  1906  nor  does  It 
relate  to  the  existence  of  shrines  of  other 
Indian  religious  systems  which  are  valid  and 
deserving  of  protection.  The  Taos  claim  is 
unique  because  if  Blue  Lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding lands  are  not  returned  to  the  tribe 
it  will  effectively  destroy  Taos  culture.  No 
other  Indian  tribe  can  make  that  claim,  be- 
cause no  other  Indian  group  today  relies  to 
the  same  degree  on  shrines  in  a  restricted 
area  for  the  continuance  of  its  religion.  Only 
Taos  depends  upon  the  undisturbed  existence 
of  Its  shrines  which  happen  to  be  confined  in 
the  area  of  Blue  Lake.  This  is  what  must  be 
explained.  I  am  wlUing  to  do  so  even  though 
I  realize  that  I  am  divulging  information 
which  could  damage  me  professionally,  but 
which  no  Taos  Indian  could  possibly  divulge. 
Unless  the  structure  of  Taos  religion  is  bared, 
then  there  is  little  basis  for  understanding 
why  an  exception  should  be  made  for  them. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  understand  why  the 
area  could  not  continue  to  be  protected  and 
administered  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  Wfhlle  there  have  been  violations  of 
the  permit  agreement  of  1933  by  parties  on 
both  sides,  as  I  have  documented  In  my  dis- 
sertation, those  misunderstandings  and  vio- 
lations, e.g.,  the  stocking  of  fish  in  Blue  Lake 
by  the  New  Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, are  minor  compared  to  the  basic  issue 
which  the  Taos  have  tried  to  convey  albeit 
unsuccessfully  at  this  point. 

Why  are  the  Taos  so  reluctant  to  inform 
you  or  anyone  else  of  their  religion?  They 
speak  only  in  generalities  and  plead  emotion- 
ally for  Justice.  There  are  two  reasons.  The 
first  was  externally  caused  and  is  well  known. 
Past  persecutions  and  discriminations 
against  their  religion  caused  it  to  go  under- 
ground so  to  speak  so  that  It  became  axio- 
matic that  if  a  Taos  Indian  revealed  anything 
about  the  esoteric  parts  of  his  religion  he 
would  be  a  traitor  to  himself  and  to  his 
people.  But  the  second  reason  Is  more  impor- 
tant and  it  Is  Internal.  The  fact  la  that  no 
Taos  Indian  knows  everything  with  respect 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  his  religion. 
Not  even  the  90  year  old  man  who  stood  be- 
fore you  at  the  hearings  could  tell  you,  be- 
cause his  role  Is  singular  and  special.  He  has 
his  duties  to  perform  Just  as  each  other  reli- 
gious leader.  His  ritual  knowledge  is  known 
only  to  him  and  to  his  successor.  Taos  reli- 
gion is  like  a  mosaic  composed  of  bits  and 
pieces  of  knowledge  with  each  part  known 
only  to  a  restricted  number  of  individuals. 
For  Taos  religion  to  survive  however  each 
part  of  the  whole  must  function  properly  and 
do  its  share,  otherwise  imbalance  will  occur 
and,  as  they  fervently  believe,  disaster  will 
ensue.  Their  culture  will  be  destroyed.  If  an 
individual's  religious  duties  are  not  properly 
performed  and  transmitted  to  his  successor, 
which  Is  done  in  absolute  secrecy,  then  the 
religion  cannot  function.  No  one  can  take  up 
the  standard  and  carry  on  without  this 
smooth  transition  of  knowledge  from  the  old 
priest  to  the  younger.  This  is  why  the  Taos 
say  in  council  meetings  on  even  purely  secu- 
lar matters,  "We  must  move  evenly  together." 

Now  what  has  this  to  do  with  Blue  Lake 
and  the  48,000  acres  which  surround  it.  As 
you  know  Blue  Lake  is  only  one  of  many 
shrines  in  the  area,  albeit  the  most  Impor- 
tant since  it  is  the  focus  for  the  spiritual 
strength  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  Taos  have 
not  made  it  clear  that  those  other  shrines 
are  as  necessary.  To  do  so  would  be  to  reveal 
too  much  and  if  revealed  would  cripple 
their  faith.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Forest 
Service  has  never  invaded  the  privacy  of  the 
Taos  People  when  they  go  as  a  tribe  "to  Blue 
lAke  in  August.  But  their  presence  in  the 


area  at  other  times  of  t,he  year  is  as  threat- 
ening. The  priests  of  the  various  religious 
societies  at  Taos  must  go  Into  the  area  in 
question  and  to  Blue  Lake  time  after  time 
during  the  year.  They  go  alone  or  in  small 
groups  to  perlorm  the  special  rituals  with 
which  they  have  been  charged  and  to  train 
their  successors.  Outsiders,  Including  Forest 
Service  personnel,  constitute  a  great  threat 
to  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties. 
Thel-  very  presence  even  If  they  observe 
nothing  is  contaminating.  It  constitutes  a 
serious  invasion  of  religious  privacy  and  as 
the  Taos  have  explained  any  alteration  or 
destruction  of  the  ecology  of  the  area  has  the 
potential  of  eliminating  properties  of  the 
environment  that  are  crucial  to  correct  rit- 
ual performance  e.g.,  only  certain  plants  can 
be  usea  in  specific  rituals.  If  they  are  de- 
stroyed or  if  natural  springs  are  polluted 
with  the  rubbish  or  even  the  polluting  pres- 
ence of  non  Indians  then  the  ritual  may 
be  ineffective  and  all  will  suffer. 

The  Taos  recognize  the  need  to  have  the 
assistance  of  outsiders  in  time  of  crisis  be 
it  forest  fire  or  whatever,  but  they  cannot 
tolerate  the  continued  existence  and  swell- 
ing increase  of  outside  visitors  into  this  land. 
Elach  year  skiing  Interests,  hikers,  horseback 
riders  and  all  manner  of  persons  involve 
themselvet  for  the  development  of  this  area. 
Patiently  the  Taos  have  usually  met  their 
demands  in  the  past,  but  the  situation  is  be- 
coming more  critical  each  year  and  In  my 
opinion  they  rightfully  feel  that  the  only 
way  they  can  continue  as  a  i>eople.  who  have 
so  masterliiUy  protected  and  preserved  their 
culture,  is  to  gain  as  complete  control  over 
the  land  as  possible.  They  will  not  improp- 
erly administer  this  land  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  destroy  the  very  purpose  of  ownership 
nor  will  they  be  niggardly  In  granting  access 
when  they  are  convinced  that  no  harm  will 
come  to  those  features  of  the  environment 
which  must  be  preserved. 

I  made  a  very  bold  statement  when  I  said 
that  if  these  lands  are  not  returned  Taos 
culture  would  be  destroyed.  I  was  asked  by 
my  doctoral  examining  committee  in  1966 
the  following  question:  If  you  had  complete 
power  over  the  Taos  and  wished  to  destroy 
their  culture  what  would  you  do?  I  replied 
unhesitatingly  that  I  would  destroy  Blue 
Lake  The  question  may  sound  facetious  and 
the  answer  absurd.  But  neither  is  ridiculous. 
You  pointed  out  at  the  hearings  that  when 
propertv  is  taken  from  an  Individual  accord- 
ing tc  our  custom  he  is  compensated  for  his 
loss  with  a  cash  settlement.  And  so  we  have 
properly  settled  most  Indian  claims.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  decided  to  confiscate  all  the 
property  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  In  the  United  States  and  properly 
compensated  them  for  it.  Would  Catholicism 
cease  to  exist?  Obviously  not.  As  most  re- 
ligions are  capable  of  doing,  they  could 
ereci  churches  elsewhere.  Even  more  to  the 
point  is  that  Navaho  Mountain  is  sacred  to 
the  Navaho,  Just  as  peaks  In  Olacier  are 
sacred  to  the  Blackfeet,  but  their  entire  re- 
ligion does  not  depend  on  those  particular 
shines  and  therefore  they  differ  from  the 
Taos  case  All  of  Taos  religion  is  dependent 
on  Blue  Lake  and  its  associated  shrines  in 
the  48.000  acres  in  question.  They  have  no 
other  "church"  nor  any  possibility  of  con- 
structing one.  Therefore  monetary  compen- 
sation for  Blue  Lake  Is  out  of  the  question. 
It  provides  them  with  no  alternative  what- 
soever. There  is  only  one  Blue  Lake  Just  as 
there  Is  only  one  Mecca. 

The  Taos  Indians  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings on  July  9  are  leaders  of  their  people  in 
both  secular  and  religious  matters  solely  be- 
cause they  were  properly  Initiated  and 
trained  as  little  boys  at  Blue  Lake.  They  are 
"made  people"  and  therefore  they  are  the 
proper  cadre  from  which  leadership  can  be 
recruited.  If  little  boys  are  not  trained  in  the 
mountains  today,  then  there  will  be  no  legit- 
imate  leaders  of  the   Taos  tribe  tomorrow 


and  this  will  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  their 
government.  What  emanates  from  the  ritual 
at  Blue  Lake  and  elsewhere  In  the  mountains 
permeates  ever;'  aspect  of  Taos  culture  and 
reaches  every  Indian  in  the  tribe,  Initiated  or 
not.  I  did  not  wish  to  Infuse  my  statement 
with  emotionalism,  but  I  feel  that  this  mat- 
ter for  all  its  complexities  and  in  spite  of  all 
its  ramifications  is  very  simple.  Are  we  to 
strain  ourselves  once  more  by  striking  down 
yet  another  Indian  society  Just  as  we  have 
seen  to  the  demise  of  so  many  In  the  past? 
Will  Taos  Indians  continue  to  reside  in  their 
Pueblo  If  Blue  Lake  Is  not  given  to  them?  The 
answer  is  naturally  yes,  but  we  will  see  the 
further  dissolution  and  eventual  destruction 
of  their  culture.  They  will  become  as  so  many 
other  Indians,  Including  the  shattered 
remnants  of  the  cultures  of  the  Plains,  dis- 
illusioned and  effectively  on  their  way  to  ex- 
tinction. They  will  become  a  people  clinging 
desperately  to  values  which  are  no  longer 
clear. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  do  not 
consider  myself  to  be  any  kind  of  Irrational 
and  overly  emotional  activist  for  "the  Indian 
cause."  My  professional  credentials  as  an 
anthropologist  are  wedded  to  a  lifetime  of 
living  with  the  Taos  Indians.  Since  my  birth 
in  1934  I  have  been  going  back  to  Taos,  even 
though  I  was  raised  in  the  white  world.  I 
lived  with  them  long  before  I  decided  to  be- 
come an  anthropologist  and  I  have  carefully 
maintained  silence  about  their  religion  be- 
cause I  never  wished  to  betray  the  confidence 
and  trust  they  have  extended  to  me.  I  know 
that  the  Taos  required  that  I  speak  out,,  in 
spite  of  the  consequences.  I  stand  ready  to 
help  in  any  way  I  can. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  Bodine,  Associate  Professor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  by  using  that  statement  that  any- 
thing contained  in  the  legislation  we  are 
now  discussing  would  do  this.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  I,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  west- 
erners, know  that  as  we  try  to  protect 
this  land,  people  want  to  destroy  it.  I 
have  often  said  the  surest  way  to  destroy 
beauty  in  this  country  is  to  make  it  a 
wilderness  area,  and  let  all  the  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States  come  in 
and  leave  their  whiskey  bottles,  beer 
cans,  dead  fish,  and  whatnot. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  continue  the 
present  jurisdiction  over  Blue  Lake,  that 
will  happen  there.  It  has  happened  be- 
fore, and  it  Is  going  to  happen  again. 

I  disagree — and  I  have  mentioned  this 
before — with  the  idea  that  this  would  be 
precedent-setting.  To  begin  with,  I  know 
of  no  other  protected  shiine  as  of  the 
moment.  The  Senator  mentioned 
Navaho  Mountain.  This  is  on  the  Navaho 
Reservation.  The  San  F^-ancisco  peaks, 
the  sacred  mountains  of  the  Hopi,  are  a 
protected  area  because  of  their  being  in 
a  national  foi-est.  Mount  Taylor  in  New 
Mexico  is  another  protected  area. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  a  completely  anal- 
ogous situation  to  the  one  here.  It,  too, 
is  in  a  national  forest,  and  so  is  Blue 
Lake.   . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  realize  that.  But 
we  have  to  consider  something  that  I  do 
not  even  like  to  bring  up  on  this  floor,  be- 
cause I  might  be  misunderstood.  But  who 
had  this  land  in  tlie  first  place? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Well,  who  had  the  city 
of  Phoenix  In  the  first  place?  Who  had 
Boston  in  the  first  place?  Who  had  Tuc- 
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son?  Who  had  90  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  has  been  a 
big  argument  about  that.  I  might  say 
that  former  Senator  Watkins  told  me 
one  day,  when  he  was  on  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  that  there  Is  not 
enough  money  in  the  United  States  to 
liay  all  the  Indian  Claims,  if  the  de- 
cisions all  happened  to  be  in  favor  ol  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Why  should  we  not 
pive  Phoenix  back  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  are  some 
days  we  might  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
good  idea. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  water  from  Cahfomia,  we 
will  have  to  do  it  some  day.  But  I  just 
point  out,  who  had  this  first?  The  In- 
dians were  on  these  lands  thousands  of 
years  ago.  The  oldest  continuously  occu- 
pied site  in  the  United  States  is  the 
village  of  Oraibi,  a  Hopl  village  in  my 
State.  We  argue  w^hether  they  have  been 
there  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Yet 
we  try  to  tell  them  what  they  can  do 
with  land  they  v.-ere  using  long  before  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  ever  thought  of  leaving 
England  and  coming  over  here. 

By  the  way,  I  saw  something  funny 
the  other  day:  A  cartoon  of  the  May- 
flower with  a  sign  reading,  "England: 
Love  It  or  Leave  It."  Tliat  might  apply 
to  some  extent  to  us. 

I  think  we  have  to  leara  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  piece  of  property  where 
the  Indians  have  worshipped  since  prob- 
ably the  year  1200 — long  before  the 
Spaniards  came,  long  before  the  Mexi- 
cans came,  long  before  the  first  black 
man,  Estevan,  ever  came  to  what  is  now 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico — long  be  jre 
all  the  non-Indians  came.  I  think  we 
have  to  consider  these  things,  whether 
we  like  to  or  not. 

This  Is  one  reason  I  mentioned  eai'lier 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  that  I 
have  never  been  opposed  to  gi\-ing  the 
Indians  title  to  their  land.  Get  them  on 
the  tax  rolls;  let  them  build  develop- 
ments on  it.  Let  them  do  the  work. 

Mr.  METCALF.  They  are  not  going  to 
get  title  to  this  land.  The  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior  is  going  to  get  title. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  that.  I 
would  go  even  farther  than  what  is  pro- 
posed. I  would  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  giving  them  title  to  this  48,000  acres, 
and  letting  them  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  They  do  not  want  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  land. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  taxes,  but  I  think  some 
day  we  are  going  to  have  to  let  them 
pay  taxes,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

But  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  something  ab- 
solutely unique.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
establish  a  precedent,  because  the  com- 
mittee can  require  proof  of  religious 
aspects  of  the  land,  and  I  do  not  tliink 
that  is  difficult  to  prove.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  could  put  anything  over  on  the 
Indian  committees  of  either  House:  and 
I  am  sure  the  precedent  that  Is  worried 
ibout  would  not  be  established,  because 
the  requirements  could  be  set. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senator  has  called  attention  to  Mr. 
Bodine's  statement.  I  think  that  Profes- 
sor Bodine  made  the  most  important 
and  the  most  eloquent  argument  in  be- 
half of  this  bill  contained  in  this  entire 
hearing  record;  and  that  Is  the  reason 
that  I  had  it  Incorporated  in  the  record 
after  he  sent  me  this  letter. 

Certainly  we  are  trying  to  do  just  ex- 
actly what  he  suggested:  protect  these 
shrines  and  sanctuaries.  Of  course,  it  Is 
too  late — 100  years  too  late,  or  200  years 
too  late — to  take  care  of  the  equities  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  talking 
about.  Of  course  the  Indians  were  here, 
and  that  is  why  we  estabUshed  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  That  is  why  we 
did  something  no  other  government  has 
ever  done:  We  said.  "All  right,  this  land 
was  unjustly  and  unlawfully  taken  from 
you,  and  we  are  going  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  come  into  court,  to  come 
into  a  special  court  and  prove  your 
claim." 

We  have  had  awards  all  over  Amer- 
:.ca.  But  If  this  bill  passes,  lawyers  for 
these  Indians  will  go  back  and  the  Indian 
tribes  will  say  to  them,  "Well,  you  did 
not  tell  us  we  could  get  land;  you  just 
said  we  had  to  settle  for  a  monetary 
claim."  And  so  all  these  matters  will — 
and  justly  should — be  opened  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
decision  to  make,  and  will  cost,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ai'izona  has  suggested, 
probably  more  money  than  we  have  spent 
on  the  Vietnam  war  to  handle  all  the 
claims. 

This  s  an  equitable  settlement.  It  pro- 
tects every  single  religious  sanctuary 
and  shrine  that  the  Taos  Indians  have. 
At  the  same  time,  the  settlement  pro- 
tects an  important  and  vital  watershed 
that  is  essential  to  the  people  down- 
stream. And  it  does  not  set  an  undesir- 
able precedent. 

We  also  recognize  the  Importance  of 
a  special  tribal  culture,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  practice  of  a  religion  that 
is  specifically  and  imiquely  American.  I 
urge  tiie  passage  of  Senator  Anderson's 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  aU  of  the 
Senators  who  have  been  involved  in  this 
debate  are  honorable  and  sincere  men, 
and  each  feels  that  he  is  doing  the  right 
thing  so  far  as  the  Indians  involved  are 
concerned. 

The  question  is  not  who  likes  Indians 
best.  I  often  think,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  might  be  better  off  If  we 
liked  them  a  little  less  and  respected 
their  rights  a  little  more.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  or  they  are  going  to 
make  the  decision  about  what  is  good 
for  the  Indians  in  this  case. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  here  against  the  Taos  Pueblo 
position  and  against  the  House-passed 
version  of  this  bill  have  said  at  one  time 
that  it  makes  very  little  difference  which 
of  these  bill  passes,  so  far  as  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  are  concerned.  Well,  why  do 
we  not  let  them,  then,  decide  which  they 
want?  If  it  makes  very  little  difference 
which  version  is  adopted,  why  do  we  not 
adopt  the  Indian  version  one  time?  I 
think  that  is  the  question. 


Then  the  question  is  raised  that  the 
concept  of  title  does  not  make  all  that 
much  difference.  There  was  a  time  when 
many,  if  not  most,  American  Indian 
tribes  cared  very  little  for  the  idea  of 
title.  They  found  it  alien  to  their  way  of 
life,  because  land  was  not  something 
which  could  be  owned  and  held  individ- 
ually. But  they  learned  better,  because 
of  their  dealings  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Over  the  years,  as  their  land  has  been 
taken  and  they  have  been  pushed  to 
other  land  and  then  often,  if  that  land 
became  attractive,  pushed  even  out  of 
that,  the  American  Indians  have  learned 
from  the  rest  of  us  that  the  word  "title" 
means  sometliing.  They  learned  it  from 
us. 

They  know  that  ''exclusive  use,"  which 
is  the  term  used  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill.  Is  not  the  same  as  title.  It  is  not 
the  same  as  title,  and  they  are  quite  right 
In  recognizing  that  that  is  not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  proposed  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior to  offer  "exclusive  use"  to  the 
tribes  involved,  subject  to  termination 
without  notice?  Is  that  a  provision,  or 
do  I  not  understand  correctly? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  I  think  the  proposed 
legislation  allows  for  exclusive  use  to  be 
termina  ted- 
Therein,  Mr.  President,  lies  the  prin- 
cipal objection  to  this  bill  by  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians — not  about  the  notice, 
but  about  the  termination.  There  is  a 
difference  in  exclusive  use  and  title,  and 
they  know  that  exclusive  use  can  be 
chaiiged;  and  this  matter  will  not  have 
been  settled  at  all. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  trast  also  could  be 
terminated.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  technically  correct  but  practically 
Incorrect. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  trust  can  be  ter- 
minated just  as  easily  and  just  as  quickly 
and  under  the  same  procedure  that  the 
exclusive  use  can,  and  that  is  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  certainly  could  not  be. 
Once  the  title  had  been  held  to  be  in  the 
Indians,  but  held  in  trust  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  that  would  be  an  un- 
constitutional and  unlawful  taking  with- 
out Just  compensation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  is  experienced  enough  in 
Indian  law  to  know  that  these  trust  titles 
can  be  terminated  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Senator 
from  Washington  said  earUer,  "We  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  final  settlement  in 
this  case,  and  that  is  why  we  recom- 
mended this  bill.  We  want  to  finally  set- 
tle it."  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
this  bill  wUl  not  setUe  it.  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  these  Indians,  who 
have  come  here  year  after  year  after 
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year,  trying  to  get  title  to  this  land  in 
trust  for  themselves,  would  be  back  here 
again  next  year. 

The  Eenator  from  Montana  knows  that 
once  the  title  to  this  land  had  at  long  last 
been  given  to  the  Taos  E»ueblo 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  fee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  would  be  all  of  it, 
and  no  Congress  would  ever  or  could 
ever  take  that  away. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  fee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  trust.  The  Senator 
knows  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
raising  an  irrelevant  argument. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  put  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  resume  of  the  Forest  Services' 
operation  to  accommodate  the  Taos  In- 
dians? It  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  resume 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r6sum6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RisTJM^    OF    Forest    Servicb    Attempts    To 
AccoMMODATi   T.^os   Indians 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  r^sum£  b« 
prepared  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  acc<xnmodate  the  Tace  Indians. 
They  are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Forest  in  1906,  the  area  was  In- 
cluded at  the  request  of  the  Indians  to  hold 
It  from  private  land  claims,  inasmuch  as 
they  could  not  prove  ownership  before  the 
Private  Land  Claims  Commission. 

2.  In  1927,  a  cooperative  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  UJ5.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Taos  Pueblo  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  water  supply  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo.  This  agreement  covered  31,- 
000  acres  of  the  Rio  Pueblo. 

3.  In  1938.  the  Forest  Service  agreed  to 
report  favorably  on  legislation  which  would 
authorize  a  withdrawal  of  some  30,000  acres. 
ThJH  withdrawal  covered  all  of  the  lands 
within  the  Kio  Pueblo  de  Taoe  which  be- 
longed to  the  United  States. 

4.  In  1936,  the  area  withdrawn  from  min- 
eral entry  was  expanded  to  37,000  acres  and 
Included  the  Bonlto  and  Witt  Park  areas 
which  were  outside  of  the  special  use  area. 

5.  In  1939,  the  area  used  by  Taoe  Pueblo 
was  segregated  from  entry  by  Secret»rlal 
order. 

6.  The  special-use  permit  Issued  to  the 
Indians  In  1940  accorded  the  Indians  privi- 
leges over  and  above  those  set  forth  In  the 
Act  of  1933  in  that  it  provided  for  the  In- 
dians to  conciir  In  issuing  permits  to  non- 
Indians  to  enter  the  area  and  tied  up  the 
timber  resources  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
Indians. 

7.  In  1949,  the  Indians  complained  about 
overuse  at  Blue  Lalte  and  the  Forest  Super- 
visor agreed  to  limit  camping  there  to  one 
night.  At  this  same  time,  the  Forest  Super- 
visor advised  the  Indians  that  they  were 
overstoclElng  their  range  at  approximately 
the  rate  of  1,000  animal  months  per  year. 
They  conceded  that  they  were  overstocking 
their  range,  but  no  conunitments  were 
made. 

8.  On  September  8,  1950,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice wrote  the  BIA  offering  to  include  within 
the  area  grazed  by  Taos  Pueblo  cattle,  the 
land  known  as  the  Tenorlo  Tract  which  was 
acquired  in  the  WUl  Ed  Harris  exchange. 

».  About  1960,  the  Forest  Service  obtained 
a^eement  from  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Department  to  stop  stocltlng  Blue  Lake  with 
"Sh,  in  order  to  make  it  less  attractive  to 
non-Indians.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  Pueblo  Governor. 
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10.  In  1952,  the  ForeKt  Service  consum- 
mated a  land  excliange  with  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  which  placed  the  La  Junta  Can- 
yon drainage  in  the  ownership  of  the  United 
States,  thus  making  it  possible  to  better  pro- 
tect this  watershed  in  the  long  run,  even 
though  there  were  outstjinding  timber 
cutting  rights  which  would  continue  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  cutting  and  the  camp  condi- 
tions were  the  subject  of  a  complaint  from 
the  Indians  in  1956.  We  could  offer  little  as- 
sistance except  advise  them  to  contact  the 
State  Health  Service  which  apparently  was 
dene. 

11.  Also  In  1956,  the  Pueblo  Council  com- 
plained of  a  road  to  be  built  to  Blue  Lake. 
The  Forest  Service  advised  them  that  there 
were  no  plans  (or  such  a  road  and  it  would 
not  be  permitted. 

12.  At  a  meeting  with  the  Indian  Council 
on  October  25,  1956,  an  itemized  accomplish- 
ment report  was  presented  to  the  Indians 
and  received  their  approval. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  sheep  driveway  up  the  Rio  Lucero 
has  been  abandoned  for  eight  years  thus  re- 
lieving grazing  on  the  Indian  free-use  allot- 
ment. 

(2)  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Leroux 
Grant,  sheep  grazing  and  trespass  from  this 
area  was  eliminated. 

(3)  All  trespass  by  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  has  been  eliminated. 

14)  Overgrazing  of  the  Blue  Lake  Basin 
has  been  eliminated  and  recovery  Is  re- 
marlcable. 

(5)  The  Forest  Service  employees  have 
systematically  cleaned  up  the  public  and 
Indian  campgrounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue 
Lake  for  approximately  ten  years. 

(6)  The  State  lands  in  La  Junta  Canyon 
were  acquired. 

(7)  Camping  permits  at  Blue  Lake  were 
limited  to  one  night  per  visit.  The  Indians 
attempted  to  limit  the  use  to  the  Blue  Lake 
area  to  20  non-Indians,  annually.  This  was 
not  agreed  to.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
no  individual  permits  would  be  Issued  and 
groups  of  5  to  20  people  would  be  supervised. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  publicity  would 
emphasize  the  benefits  to  the  Indians  and 
not  the  scenery. 

13.  On  January  21,  1963,  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  Supervisor  wrote  the  Indians 
that  he  was  closing  Blue  Lake  to  all  fishing 
and  occupancy,  including  Taoe  Pueblo  In- 
dians, except  for  their  ceremonial  use.  This 
was  done  to  overcome  protests  by  the  In- 
dians that  their  sacred  rights  were  being 
violated. 

14.  In  late  1967,  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment applied  for  a  permit  to  examine  routes 
for  Highway  84  from  Taos  to  Eagle  Nest.  One 
of  the  routes  proposed  for  examination  was 
up  the  Rio  Pueblo.  Supervisor  Seaman  met 
with  the  Highway  Department  officials  and 
was  able  to  convince  them  that  It  would 
not  be  in  the  best  Interest  to  plan  roads 
in  this  area. 

15.  In  April  1969.  Forest  Supervisor  Hassell 
rescinded  the  Taoe  District  Ranger's  author- 
ity to  issue  Entry  Permits  to  the  Taos  Indian 
Special  Use  Permit  area.  This  action  was 
taken  so  that  the  Supervisor  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  each  application  for 
entry  and  further  Insure  protection  of  reli- 
gious privacy  for  the  Indians. 

16.  On  April  22,  1969,  Supervisor  HasseU 
presented  a  cooperative  agreement  to  Taoe 
Pueblo  Governor  Sandoval.  The  purpose  of 
this  agreement  was  an  attempt  to  work  with 
Governor  Sandoval  and  the  Council  to 
achieve  a  better  worltlng  relationship  and 
improved  management  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Special  Use  Area.  This  agreement  was  not 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

17.  In  March  1969,  Ranger  Freeman  pro- 
posed a  cooperative  agreement  to  War 
Chief  Ben  Marquez  for  reconstruction 
of  the  fence  on  Capulin  ridge,  which  is  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Taoe  Pueblo  Special 


Use  Permit  area.  The  purpose  of  this  fence 
would  be  to  help  prevent  unauthorized 
entry  and  to  prevent  drift  of  Indian  live- 
stock to  surrounding  lands.  This  agreement 
has  been  approved  by  the  Indians  and  con- 
.struction  is  underway. 

18.  Early  in  August  1969.  the  Forest  Scrv. 
Ice,  In  response  to  an  earlier  request  by  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians,  demolished  and  re- 
moved the  Forest  Service  cabin  and  latrine 
near  Blue  Lake,  rolled  and  removed  the  wire 
corral   and  restored   and   reseeded  the  area. 

Directional  signs  In  the  general  area  con- 
taining references  and  mileages  to  Blue  Lake 
were   also   removed    at  this   time. 

19.  In  December  1969,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing concerning  the  proposed  Continental 
Divide  Trail  (Sangre  de  Chisto  Loop), 
Forest  Supervisor  Hassell  said  he  would  rec- 
cmmend  that  the  proposed  trail  be  moved 
onto  private  land  and  farther  away  from 
Pueblo  de  Taos  watershed.  This  recom- 
mendation was  made  and  accepted  by  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail  Study  Committee. 
Taoe  Pueblo  Governor  Romero  wrote  Super- 
visor Hassell  saying,  "We  are  gratified  that 
you  have  this  understanding  of  our  Indian 
ways  of  life  and  tliat  you  appreciate  our 
need  to  protect  our  religious  practices  from 
inlrubiou   from   outsiders." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
responded  to  my  question  by  saying  that 
the  pending  measure  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  would  not 
grant  title  to  the  tribes  but  would  grant 
something  less  than  title,  called  an  ex- 
clusive use? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  that  exclusive  use 
could  be  terminated  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice without  any  further  act  of  Congress. 
Is  my  understanding  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  HARRLS.  Under  the  House  bill. 
which  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  support, 
there  is  no  termination  provision.  Under 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  there  is  automatic  termina- 
tion, without  due  process,  for  violation  of 
"provisions  of  this  act,"  which,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  Senator  and  to  the 
Senate,  is  worse  than  what  they  have 
had;  because  they  have  had,  under  the 
law,  no  termination  for  a  50-year  statu- 
tory period,  under  the  statutory  permit 
which  they  had  had  first  issued  in  1940 
and  which  was  renewable  in  50-year 
periods. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  has  been  some  time 
since  I  have  practiced  law.  But  if  tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  were  represent- 
ing a  client  who  brought  in  a  deed  wlilch 
extended  to  him  an  exclusive  use,  sub- 
ject to  termination  at  any  time  without 
notice,  what  would  he  recommend  that 
the  client  pay  for  that  right? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
right  of  rather  dubious  value,  not  really 
a  right  at  all. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  proposal  wliich 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  makes,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  grant  title  to  these 
tribes,  but  that  title  would  be  in  trustee- 
sliip? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tliat  is  the  usual  situation  for  Indian 
lands,  that  the  title  would  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  up  a 
very  imusual  and,  it  seems  to  me,  danger- 
ous precedent,  to  have  Indian  lands  held 
not  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  but, 
in  the  every  unusual  case  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  recommends,  held  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  woiild 
continue  to  be  so-called  national  for- 
est, but  then  this  piece  would  be  carved 
out  for  what  is  called  exclusive  use  of 
these  tribes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
adopted,  the  tribes  would  have  title  to 
thia  property.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  correct.  And  that 
title  would  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Could  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  terminate  title  on  his  own? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  He  could  not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  this  version 
which  the  tribes  have  asked  to  adopt 
into  law? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  essence,  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
action  which  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned, the  tribes,  wish  the  Senate  to 
take. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoi  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  this  proposal,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  those  who  disagree 
with  my  position:  but  I  intend  to  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma  on  his 
proposal,  for  these  reasons:  First,  I  think 
more  is  being  given  by  way  of  property 
rights:  second,  this  is  what  those  most 
directly  concerned,  the  Indians,  want, 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  simply  restoring 
some  of  that  which  we  took  from  them — 
without  compensation,  I  assume — years 
ago;  anJ.  finally,  I  believe  thai  ruiuiing 
through  our  whole  relationship  with  the 
American  Indian  has  been  the  strange, 
paternalistic  tendency  which  somehow 
assumes  that  Indians  are  incapable  of 
running  their  own  lives  and  that  they 
must  be  treated  in  a  guardian-ward 
status. 

I  tiiink  that  many  times  this  approach 
is  taken  in  good  faith.  But  I  believe  that 
if  anything  has  resulted  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  lives  of  the  American  Indians — 
and  it  can  only  be  called  tragic — it  has 
been  that  through  the  education  pro- 
grams we  have  tried  to  make  good  white 
men  out  of  them,  educating  them  with 
white  teachers  and  with  the  English  lan- 
guage £Uid  with  no  respect  for  their  cul- 
ture, no  textbooks  or  curriculum  that 
teaches  them  pride  and  confidence  in 
themselves. 

In  the  management  of  their  lands,  we 
have  done  the  same.  We  have  permitted 
them  to  use  but  not  own  the  land — tmder 
control,  once  again,  of  the  white  man. 

This  runs,  it  seems  to  me,  throughout 
this  tragic  and  failure- ridden  history  of 


the  Nation's  policy  with  respect  to  the 
American  Indian.  It  has  been  thought  up 
with  no  principle  and  has  been,  I  think, 
a  cruel  and  unutterably,  unfair  failure. 
In  my  opinion,  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
must  do  to  change  this  policy,  it  is  to 
start  assuming  and  accepting  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  are  human  beings  and 
Americans,  having  the  same  rights,  the 
same  opportunities,  and  the  same  need 
for  pride  in  themselves,  their  cultiu-e,  and 
their  background  as  anybody  else.  That 
is  why  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  No  other  man 
In  this  country  or  in  the  Senate  has  done 
more  to  right  the  centuries  of  wrongs 
done  to  the  American  Indians. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  who  now  occupies  the  chair, 
for  what  I  know  were  not  written  state- 
ments on  his  part,  the  two  statements  he 
made  earlier,  but  were  purely  out  of  his 
own  thoughts  on  related  matters.  I 
thought  they  were  excellent  statements. 
On  them  alone,  I  think  the  case  could  be 
submitted. 

I  shall  continue  in  regard  to  the  issues 
that  have  been  rsdsed  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  Senate  committee  bill.  First,  I 
want  to  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier  in 
auiswer  to  a  statement  or  a  question  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  METc.^LF). 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  in  his  opening  statement  on  the 
bill  earlier  today  said : 

It  represents — 

Meaning  the  Senate  commlittee  bill — 

an  effort  to  provide  a  final  settlement  to  a 
long  standing  conflict  over  the  use  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  lands  in  question. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  prove 
to  be  true.  The  Indians  of  the  Taos  Pueb- 
lo have  watched  this  age-old  battle. 
They  have  more  than  once  been  able  to 
convince  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  validity  of  their  position.  I  think 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  come  as 
far  as  they  have  today.  In  my  judgment, 
I  do  not  believe  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  at 
long  last,  when  they  are  offered  some- 
thing less,  in  my  judgment,  than  what 
they  think  is  right,  they  are  suddenly  go- 
ing to  abandon  this  fight.  I  believe  that 
tiie  Senate  position  will  not  be  a  final 
settlement,  should  it  be  adopted.  I  think 
we  will  have  this  controversy  all  over 
again.  I  think  these  Indians  will  pro- 
ceed with  what  has  been  their  heroic  ef- 
fort over  the  years  to  have  these  sacred 
lands  returned  to  them,  with  title  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the 
House  bill  provides. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  on  the  Senate 
floor  diu-ing  the  earlier  colloquy  which 
involved  the  question  whether,  if  we 
should  restore  title  to  these  tribes,  a  prec- 
edent would  be  created  which  would 
cause  other  Indians  to  come  in  and  ask 
for  rights  to  be  granted  to  them  under 
similar  circiunstances  or  circumstances 


involving  the  same  principle.  This  mysti- 
fies me  a  little.  If  the  Indians  have  a 
just  claim  in  this  case,  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  such 
a  claim  should  be  denied  on  the  possible 
ground  that  another  Indian  tribe  might 
come  in  with  a  just  claim  or  with  an  un- 
just claim?  Is  that  an  equitable  basis  for 
denying  a  just  claim? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of 
the  spurious,  in  my  judgment,  precedent 
Issue.  If  the  Taos  Pueblo  have  a  just 
claim,  it  ought  to  set  a  precedent  for 
justice.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  said  last 
night,  that  we  have  set  plenty  of  prece- 
dents for  injustice.  So,  in  an  individual 
and  unique  case  let  us  set  a  principle 
for  justice. 

In  the  other  cases  that  have  been  al- 
luded to,  I  think  we  can  show  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  substance.  But  if  those 
Indians  can  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  they 
did  in  the  Taos  Pueblo  case,  and  show 
that  their  case  is  just,  what  is  wrong 
with  setting  a  precedent  that  we  will 
come  down  on  the  side  of  justice?  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
question  I  want  to  address,  because  it 
really  turns  out  to  be  the  only  argument 
in  this  case,  is  the  issue  of  setting  a  leg- 
islative precedent. 

Earlier,  some  allusion  was  made  to  the 
question  of  conservation.  I  said  last 
night,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  extremely  ironic  for  anyone 
to  raise  the  question  of  conservation  of 
the  environment  against  the  American 
Indian,  who  is  the  original  ecologist.  It 
was  not  the  American  Indian  who  cut 
down  the  timber,  or  destroyed  the  coun- 
tryside, or  polluted  the  air  and  water, 
or  wasted  the  natural  resources.  I  would 
further  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  House  bill  provides  that  this  land 
shall  continue  to  bo  wilderness  land.  The 
issue  of  conservation,  therefore,  is  ob- 
viously not  involved.  The  question  of 
precedents  has  been  raised,  and  that  is 
one  that  Senators  should  examine. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  on  the  subject  of 
conservation,  before  he  moves  to  the  issue 
involving  the  question  whether  there  is 
a  precedent? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  bring  this  up  as  a 
matter  of  setting  the  record  straight.  On 
Monday,  November  30,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf) 
placed  in  the  Record  a  statement,  a  part 
of  which,  bears  rather  directly  on  the 
question  whether  conservation  will  be 
practiced  imder  tliis  bill  as  pa.ssed  by 
the  House.  At  one  point,  the  statement 
inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  reads: 

I  think  we  have  justifiable  basis  for  put- 
ting some  conditions  Into  this  Act.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
of  November  15.  1970,  with  a  full-page  arti- 
cle entitled.  "Taos  Pueblo  Seeks  Return  of 
Sacred  Tribal  Lands." 

This  statement  appears  on  page  39142 
of  the  Record  of  November  30.  Later,  re- 
ferring to  that  newspaper  article,  the 
statement  reads : 

The  Tribal  officials  deny  they  want  the 
Blue  Lake  area  for  economic  reasons. 
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That,  of  course,  raises  the  question 
whether  the  Taos  Pueblo  wants  this  land 
for  religious  reafions  or  for  economic 
reasons.  The  statement  then  continues, 
referring  to  tix  article  in  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  of  November  15: 

It  is  stated  th&t  the  tribe  realised  $60,000 
in  1969  from  bunting,  fishing  and  c&mplng 
permits.  Where  was  this  hunting,  fl.shlng, 
and  camping  dcoie?  The  reeerratlon  Ie  rela- 
tively small.  Do  they  Intend  to  expand  this 
operation  If  they  get  Blue  Lake  and  use  it 
commercially? 

Of  course,  those  would  appear  to  be 
kgitimate  questions,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  article  published  November  15  in 
the  Albuquerque  Journal. 

However,  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  want  some  additional 
information  called  to  his  attention.  On 
the  very  next  day,  the  same  newspaper, 
the  AlbuquM^ue  Journal,  published  an- 
other article  which  admitted  an  error  in 
the  article  of  November  15.  I  do  not 
know;  perhaps  I  may  be  repeating  infor- 
mation provided  earlier  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  place  the  entire 
article  in  the  Rkcoro? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall.  The  article  of 
November  16  reads,  in  part: 

TTie  Pvieblo  erf  Taoe  does  not  sell  hunting, 
fl«hlng.  or  campting  permits  to  noa-Indlans, 
contrary  to  a  statement  in  a  Journal  article 
on  Taos  Pueblo  November  15. 

The  article  quotes  Walter  Olson, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  area  director 
and  then  adds:  "A  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Fact  Book  for  1969  listed  Taos  as 
having  received  $50,000  for  such  permits, 
but  Olson  said  that  was  in  error.  Tfou  can 
see  it  was  our  mistake,'  Olson  said." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  which  I  have  read  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PnzBLO  OF  Taos  Sells  No  PHtMrrs  to 
NoN -Indians 

Taos  Pueblo. — The  Pueblo  of  Taos  does  not 
sell  himtlng,  fishing  or  camping  permits  to 
non-Indians,  contrary  to  a  statement  In  a 
Journal  article  on  Taos  Pueblo  Nov.  16. 

"Taoe  does  not  sell  fishing,  hunting  or 
camping  permits  of  any  kind,"  said  Walter 
Olson,  Bureau  of  Indian  Afl*alrs  area  direc- 
tor. 

A  BIA  factbook  for  1999  listed  Taos  as  hav- 
ing received  »50.000  for  such  permits,  but 
Olson  said  that  was  In  error. 

"Tou  can  say  it  was  our  mistake."  Olson 
said. 

Taos  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
pueblos  in  regard  to  tribal  lands.  They  per- 
mit no  leasing  of  lands  for  any  use,  according 
to  Council  Secretary  Paul  J.  Bemal. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  where 
Old  they  get  the  $50,000? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  know  either. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
received  $50,000.  However,  the  article 
published  on  the  15th  was  obvioufily  not 
correct. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  that  information.  All 
I  did  was  quote  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  a  New  Mexico  newspaper.  How- 
ever, if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 


suggesting  that  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
a  perennial  bill  with  us,  we  will  find  out 
about  the  $50,000  in  the  next  year  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  1  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  statement  he  made 
which  will  be,  I  think,  very  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  address  myself  again 
to  this  precedent  issue,  which  is  really 
the  only  one  before  the  Senate. 

The  first  and  most  Important  thing 
to  know  about  that  argument  is  exactly 
the  point  raised  by  the  distinguLshed 
Senator  from  Minr.esota  (Mr.  Mondali). 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  go  into  that 
again  except  to  say  that  If  we  determine 
that  the  House-passed  bill  affords  jus- 
tice in  this  individual  case,  why,  then, 
it  is  no  argument  against  our  position 
to  say  that  It  may  set  a  precedent.  Per- 
haps it  will  set  a  good  precedent.  We  can 
decide  each  individual  case.  We  can  do 
that.  We  can  decide  additional  cases 
on  their  individual  merits. 

As  I  said  earlier,  no  one  is  going  to 
bind  himself  on  any  additional  claims 
by  agreeing  to  pass  the  Taos  Pueblo  po- 
sition. With  respect  to  some  of  tliose 
who  say  that  there  are  other  cases  like 
the  Taos  Pueblo  case.  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  when  those  cases  come  up,  if  they 
are  not  cases  where  the  applicants  are 
right — as  I  think  they  are  In  this  case — 
the  very  tmes  now  talking  about  prece- 
dents will  be  fighting  those  cases  strong- 
ly. 

Notliing  will  prevent  them  or  any  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  100-Member 
Senate  from  exercising  their  own  free 
will  and  judgment  in  every  case  which 
comes  before  the  committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  future. 

The  Taos  Pueblo's  claim  to  the  Blue 
Lake  area  Is  unique.  If,  however,  there 
are  found  to  be  other  cases  like  It  or 
nearly  like  It,  we  should  do  whatever  is 
just  in  those  individual  cases.  But  the 
Taos  Pueblo  case  is  actually  imique. 

No  other  tribe  has  »  claim  of  over  60 
years  standing  to  a  distinct  area  of  land 
continuously  used  and  occupied  by  the 
tribe  for  religious  purposes  after  depriva- 
tion of  title. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  by  some  to 
the  case  of  the  Taklma  Indians  and  the 
Flathead  Indians.  In  those  cases,  the  In- 
dians are  not  asking  for  the  land  back 
for  religious  purposes  only.  Nor  are  those 
cases  in  which  the  Indians  have  had 
exclusive  use  of  that  land  in  the  past  for 
religious  purposes.  Those  cases  are  not 
like  this  case. 

The  Taos  Pueblo  case  is  a  claim  for 
land  which,  once  restored,  would  not  be 
subject  to  commercial  development. 

In  the  words  of  the  anthropologist, 
Dr.  Joim  J.  Bodine : 

The  Taos  claim  is  unique  because  if  Blue 
Lake  and  the  surrounding  lands  are  not  re- 
turned to  the  tribe  it  will  effectively  destroy 
Taos  culture.  No  other  Indian  tribe  can  make 
that  claim,  because  no  other  Tmiiffp  group 
today  relies  to  the  same  degree  on  shrines 
in  a  restricted  area  for  continuance  of  its 
religion. 

Claims  of  other  tribes  for  land  with 
no  special  religious  significance  or 
where— as  in  most  cases— the  land  has 


been  conveyed  to  third  parties  are  com- 
pletely inapposite.  The  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  agree  on  the 
unique  nature  of  the  Taos  claim. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  witnesses  have 
testified  that  the  Taos  Pueblo  are  not 
seeking  the  return  of  the  other  lands — 
and  I  think  this  is  very  important — to 
which  tlie  Indian  Clali.is  Commission  has 
ruled  the  tribe  hek'.  aboriginal  title,  a 
balance  of  82.C03  acres  in  addition  to  the 
48,000  acres  which  they  are  asking  to 
have  returned  to  them. 

If  any  "precedent"  were  created  by 
H.R.  471*s  restoration  of  title  to  tlie 
Pueblo,  the  Interior  Committee  substi- 
tute bill's  creation  of  a  sequestered  spe- 
cial district  within  the  national  fore.st 
for  exclusive  use  would  set  a  much  less 
desirable  but  equally  strong  precedent. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  like  that  In 
the  history  of  land  where  public  land 
title  is  Involved. 

It  is  cleaner  and  less  inimical  to  the 
public  interest  to  transfer  land  to  be 
used  exclusively  by  the  Taos  Indians  out 
of  the  national  forests.  Maintaining  the 
fiction  and  exclusive-use  land  Is  a  public 
national  forest  resource  serves  neither 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Indians  nor  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
act  that  the  Senator  is  amending,  section 
4  of  the  act  of  May  31.  1933  (48  Stat.  108) 
did  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
except  for  broadening  the  provisions  and 
the  ntmiber  of  acres  provided  for.  In  1933 
we  did  exactly  what  the  committee  Is 
trying  to  do  right  now. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  that  Is  what  I  am 
fighting.  It  is  that  long  history  of  doing 
the  wrong  things  that  I  am  against.  I 
want  to  do  the  right  thing  for  orK:e. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  says  that  this  is  a  new  act.  It  is 
exad'y  whatwe  tried  in  1933.  This  Is  Just 
an  expansion  of  the  act.  We  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

The  Senator  wants  to  repeal  it.  I  can 
understand  the  Senator's  desire  to  repeal 
the  act  of  1933.  But  we  are  fc^owtng  the 
precedent  set  by  Congress  more  than  30 
years  ago. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor used  the  word  "precedent."  His  posi- 
tion would  make  it  possible  for  additional 
tribes  to  come  in  here  and  say,  "We  wart 
to  follow  the  Metcalf  precedent.  We  «ant 
to  carve  out  of  national  fore*;t,  lands  thflt 
have  been  set  aside  for  public  use,  ti'acts 
of  land  for  our  exclusive  use.  W^e  want 
them  given  back  to  us  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  said  could 
be  done  In  the  Taos  Pueblo  case." 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  Senator 
from  Montana  finds  is  right,  I  know  that 
he  will  do.  I  will  support  the  Senator  in 
any  just  claim. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  thinks  ti'e 
claim  of  the  Yakima  Indians  is  just,  he 
ought  to  be  here  advocating  it,  whether 
this  bill  passes  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  dt. 
Goldwater).  The  Chair  wishes  to  re- 
mind visitors  In  the  gaDeiies  that  they 
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are  guests  of  the  Senate  and  we  would 
appreciate  quiet. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  prece- 
dc:nt  '.vould  not  be  set  by  this  bill  nearly 
so  much  as  the  precedent  that  would  be 
set  and  deepened  and  made  more  of  a 
precedent  under  the  argument  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  under 
the  bill  which  is  recommended  by  the 
Senate  committee,  not  uiider  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Taos  Pueblo  which 
I  support.  If  it  is  objectionable  to  convey 
title  to  a  tribe  in  lieu  of  cash,  because 
other  tribes  may  seek  similar  treatment, 
certainly  it  is  no  less  objectionable  to 
give  a  tribe  exclusive  use  to  part  of  a 
National  Forest  and  then  go  on  and  call 
it  a  national  forest. 

The  Senate  committee  seems  to  have 
anticipated  this  point  by  stating  in  its 
report  that  its  version  "deals  only  with 
the  specific  fact  situation  presented  by 
the  Pueblo  Taos  claim,"  and  that  it  "does 
not  represent  a  precedent  for  future 
cases." 

If  the  Senate  committee  version  can 
be  said  not  to  be  a  precedent  because  of 
a  statement  placed  in  the  bill,  we,  our- 
selves, have  done  that  and  more  in  the 
record.  Every  single  supporter  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo  position  who  has  spoken 
has  stated  in  this  Chamber  in  debate 
last  night  and  today  that  our  position 
will  constitute  no  precedent.  Legislative 
history  has  clearly  been  established 
and  that  seems  stronger  than  a  state- 
ment along  that  line  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee version  of  the  bill. 

The  same  disclaimers  here  by  those 
of  us  who  favor  the  Taos  position  apply 
at  least  equally  well  as  do  those  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  would  be  the 
legislative  history  here?  I  believe  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  year  1300. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  said  he 
thought  that  probably  the  Taos  people 
occupied  the  land  in  about  1200,  cer- 
tainly, he  said,  before  the  Spanish, 
Mexicans,  and  others  came. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  was  the  trans- 
fer made  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  1906.  That  has  been 
held  to  be  the  original  unlawful  or  un- 
just taking. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  about  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  about  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  gave  title  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Taos  had  4 
square  leagues,  or  17,000  acres.  That  is 
all  that  was  ever  given  to  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
dispute  the  holding  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  that  the  Taos  Pueblo  have 
aboriginal  or  Indian  title  not  only  to  48,- 

000  acres  but  an  additional  80,000  acres 
or  so,  as  well,  does  he? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  no  argument 
about  that.  What  happened  in  this  1864 
period? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 

1  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  Senator 
relate  that  history.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  Senator  recognizes,  I  recognize, 


and  everybody  that  I  know  recognizes  the 
Taos  Indians  have  a  valid  claim  to  this 
48,000  acres.  The  Senator  and  the  com- 
mittee want  to  give  title  back  in  another 
way  than  I  think  is  proper. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  know  how 
they  have  title.  They  talk  about  restoring 
title.  Title  cannot  be  restored. 

Can  the  Senator  show  one  instance 
where  the  Taos  government  was  ever 
authorized  to  take  this  land? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  honor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and 
other  Senators  who  set'  up  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  That  was  a  great 
step  forward.  I  want  to  uphold  the  ruling 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  to 
this  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  did  not  do  that.  The  tribe 
sued  for  money  and  not  for  land. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
maintain  that  the  Taos  Pueblo  would 
accept  money  rather  than  land  now,  does 
he? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  say  they  sued 
for  money  and  not  for  land. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  are  additional 
acres  involved  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  other  than  the  48,000  acres, 
but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  that 
the  Taos  Pueblo  steadfastly  maintained 
that  compensation  in  money  will  not  be 
compensation  at  all  because  they  main- 
tain, and  I  think  rightly,  that  this  land 
has  intrinsic  value  which  caimot  be 
compensated  for  in  money. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Every  piece  of  land 
in  the  country  is  subject  to  that  claim.  I 
say  they  sued  for  money.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  now  get  something  else. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  feels  that 
way  about  it,  I  cannot  see  why  he  would 
support  even  the  Senate  committee  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  said  they  are  en- 
titled to  something  more? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senate  is  the  im- 
portant body.  We  are  the  ones  who  have 
now  to  say.  It  is  not  what  someone  else 
says.  It  is  what  we  say. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  the  Senator  wants 
to  avoid  the  history  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  want  to  avoid 
the  history.  I  have  invited  the  Senator 
to  relate  it  or  put  it  in  the  Record.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  involved  in  the  question 
before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  that  by 
their  testimony  the  Taos  Tribe  has  ad- 
mitted the  Apaches  also  use  this  land 
for  hunting  and  fishing. 

Why  does  the  Senator  feature  the  Taos 
Indians  and  eliminate  the  others? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  main- 
tain they  should  not  have  exclusive  use 
of  the  land?  How  can  the  Senator  say 
on  the  one  hand  they  should  have  ex- 
clusive use  of  it  but  not  if  it  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

If  the  Senators  argument  is  right  noi 
even  the  committee  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  committee  bill 
is  in  compUance  with  what  has  been 
decided.  They  got  a  money  judgment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  New  Mexico  a  good  many  times.  He 
and  I  disagree  on  the  facts.  This  is  an 
issue  that  we  must  submit  to  the  Senate. 

Before  I  continue,  in  that  regard,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record,  one  which  is  rightly 
regarded  with  great  admiration  by  many 
of  us  who  have  been  ir  this  body  a  lesser 
time,  not  only  in  the  field  of  Indian  af- 
fairs but  in  other  fields,  as  well.  I  am 
son-y  that  he  and  I  disagree  not  only  on 
the  factual  situation  £.nd  the  historical 
justification,  but  also  on  the  proper  out- 
come of  this  measure.  But  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  personalities  or  of  which  side 
should  be  approved  as  far  as  Senators 
are  concerned;  this  is  a  matter  of  justice 
for  the  Indian  people,  justice  they  have 
sought  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Correcting 
An  Ancient  Indian  Grievance,"  published 
in  the  Washington  P:)st  today,  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "Blue  Lake  To  Taos," 
which  was  published  today  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Correcting  an  Ancient  Indian  Grievance 

A  test  of  the  government's  sincerity  in  Its 
dealings  with  the  Indians  will  come  before 
the  Senate  today  when  It  votes  on  the  return 
of  Blue  Lake  to  the  Taos  tribe.  In  his  special 
message  to  Congress  last  July,  the  President 
outlined  a  policy  of  respect  for  Indian  tradi- 
tions, customs,  beliefs  and  way  of  life.  Under 
this  concept.  Indians  are  to  be  allowed  to  live 
their  lives  in  their  own  way  in  accord  with 
their  own  values.  In  principle  th-^  new  policy 
stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pater- 
nalism, the  neglect  and  broken  promises  of 
the  past. 

But  will  the  Senate  translate  the  policy 
Into  something  more  than  mere  words?  The 
Immediate  question  Is  one  of  returning  to  a 
group  of  the  original  Americans  48.000  acres 
of  land  Including  Blue  Lake  In  New  Mexico. 
The  lake  is  sacred  to  "-he  'ndlans.  Long  before 
the  white  man  came  it  was  their  place  of 
worship — a  tribal  shrine.  The  land  was  ad- 
mittedly taken  from  the  Indians  in  1906  In 
crass  disregard  of  their  rights  and  their 
tribal  culture.  So  the  question  of  its  restora- 
tion rightly  becomes  an  acid  test  of  the  policy 
of  respecting  the  Indians'  rights  and  allowing 
them  the  cultural  freedom  that  other  ethnic 
grc-jps  in  the  country  enjoy. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  that  would 
give  the  Taos  Pueblo  title  to  the  land,  but 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  under  pres- 
sure from  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson,  reported 
out  a  bill  that  would  merely  permit  the  In- 
dians to  use  the  land.  Prom  their  viewpoint, 
that  would  amount  to  continued  denial  of 
their  sacred  heritage.  It  would  be  a  white 
man's  expedient  Instead  of  rectification  of  a 
wrong  In  terms  that  the  Indians  themselves 
understand.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
has  acknowledged  that  the  government  took 
tlie  land  for  a  national  forest  without  com- 
pen.sation.  Of  course  the  tribe  does  not  want 
compensation  but  the  actual  land  and  lake 
essential  to  its  sacred  rites. 

Congress  ought  to  recognize  this  grievance 
and  return  the  land  without  any  "ifs." 
"ands"  or  "buts."  By  adopting  the  Griffin- 
Harris  amendment,  the  Senate  can  set  the 
matter  right. 

Blue  Lake  to  Taos 
The  Senate  can  act  today  to  right  an  old 
wrong.  It  is  expected  to  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  restore  to  the  T.ios  tribe  of  the  Pueblo 
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Indians  their  title  to  a  48,000-acre  tract  high 
in  the  Eiangre  de  Crlsto  Mountains  of  New 
Mexico,  li  sanctuary  nearly  two  centuries  be- 
fore Columbus  first  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  Senate  bill  as  It  stands  would  give  the 
tribe  exclusive  use  of  the  area,  but  title 
would  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  Forest 
Service,  where  It  was  mlsguldedly  placed  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gilford 
Pinchot  back  in  1906  as  part  of  the  Carson 
National  Forest.  The  key  vote  will  be  on  a 
bipartisan  amendment  to  substitute.  In  ef- 
fect, the  version  passed  by  the  House  last 
year.  This  would  return  the  land  to  the  tribe 
outright,  providing  only  that  It  should  be 
reserved  for  religious  and  tribal  uses  and 
forever  barred  to  commercial  exploitation. 

The  difference  between  the  two  measures  is 
subtle  but  of  great  Importance.  Pressing  for 
the  House  bill.  President  Nixon  sounded  the 
right  note  when  he  observed  that  "no  Gov- 
ernment policy  toward  Indians  can  be  fully 
effective  unless  there  Is  a  relationship  of  trust 
and  confidence." 

Senatorial  friends  of  the  Forest  Service  at 
first  sought  to  combine  religious  use  ol  Blue 
Lake  and  other  shrines  with  the  principle  of 
multiple  use  elsewhere  In  the  area.  When  that 
failed,  they  argued  precedent:  Indian  claims 
are  traditionally  paid  off  with  money,  not 
land.  But  clearly  that  is  not  an  appropriate 
approach  here.  The  Taos  Pueblos  have  been 
fighting  for  64  years  to  get  back  their  sanc- 
tuary, not  to  sell  it — or  even  to  enjoy  its  use 
by  courtesy  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Senate  now  has  a  rare  chance  to  do 
justice  and  perhaps  to  start  the  country  back 
on  the  long  road  toward  regaining  the  trust 
of  the  first  Americans. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ;ay  that  tliis  legislation  started 
a  good  many  years  ago.  I  think  it  could 
be  said  that  the  present  bill  was  started 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  But 
the  point  of  difference  was  that  the  Taos 
and  their  friends  tried  to  get  more  than 
I  thought  they  should  have. 

I  kept  worrying  a^out  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  something 
about  lands  being  restored  to  the  In- 
dians. The  Taos  Indians  never  hau  title 
and  it  cannot  be  restored. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  again  that 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  quite  sincere  in  the  position  he  takes 
and  I  am  equally  sincere  in  my  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  him,  which  I  regret. 

I  will  just  say,  lastly,  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  precedence,  that  Congress 
transfers  public  land  to  Indian  tribes  in 
every  session  as  a  routine  transaction. 
So,  in  that  respect  at  least,  this  would 
not  be  an  unusual  act  for  us  to  take,  but 
it  is  unusual  in  that  we  are  recognizing 
that  this  claim  can  be  paid  only  in  land. 
I  think  all  sides  recogiiize  that.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  We  have  aU 
decided,  both  in  the  committee  bill  and 
the  House  bill,  that  we  have  to  give  land. 
The  only  question  is  who  holds  title, 
whether  it  be  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  trust,  or  the  Secretai'y  of  Agri- 
culture. In  the  Senate  biU  it  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  the  House 
bill  it  would  be  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference.  If  it  does  not  make  any 
difference,  let  us  do  it  the  way  the  In- 
dians themselves  want  It  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  argued  by  the  same 


Senators  that  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
and  that  a  precedent  would  be  set.  I 
agree  with  their  first  argument,  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  as  far  as 
precedent  is  concerned.  We  ought  to  do 
what  the  Indians  want,  to  do  justice  in 
this  case,  and  in  the  future  let  us  take 
up  individual  cases  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
tlie  coiurse  of  the  debate,  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  had  the  floor,  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  on  the  question  of  ex- 
clusive use.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  read 
into  the  Record  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  relative  to  exclusive  use: 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  water- 
sheds— 

And  I  win  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa this  is  why  the  conservation  or- 
.e^anizations  are  concerned  about  the 
bUl— 

•Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  watersheds  of  the  Rio  Lucero  and  of  the 
Rio  de  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  the  Interests  and 
welfare  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  of  New  Mexico,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  segregate  the  following-described 
lands,  which  thereafter  .shall  not  be  subject 
to  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  thereafter  administer  the  said 
lands  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the 
said  tribe,  which  administration  shall  con- 
tinue for  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  complied  with  and  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  the  watershed  is  required  by  public 
interest : 

So  the  purpose  is  twofold:  One,  the 
protection  of  the  watershed;  and,  two, 
tiie  interest  in  and  the  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Taos  Tribe.  The  commit- 
tee very  carefully  drew  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  that.  Both  of  those  purposes  are 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  and  only  one  is 
provided  for  in  the  House  bill. 

Let  us  assume  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  correct,  and  we  provide  for  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  tribe.  We  are 
not  providing  for  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  the  watershed  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  and  perhaps 
a  comment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  question  has  been 
raised  directly  here  tills  afternoon  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  terminate  the 
right  which  is  given  by  this  bill.  I,  of 
course,  have  worked  on  this  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  a  long 
time. 

If  that  is  true,  it  would  have  to  come 
under  section  4'a),  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  just  read.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
part  of  the  legislative  record  clear,  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  at  least  as  a  man 
who  once  had  practiced  law  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  no  Secretary 
could  terminate  the  right  which  is 
created  by  the  committee  a.nendment. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  completely  agree. 
There  would  be  an  entry  into  the  court 
if  there  were  an  arbitrary  termination 
by  any  Secretary  for  reasons  not  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  Otherwise  it  would  re- 


quire an  act  of  Congress.  It  would  be 
either  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Of  course,  we  can  never 
entirely  keep  human  beings  from  being 
foolish. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  be  arbitrary — 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Attempt  to  be. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  I  want  to  make  the 
legislative  record  clear  that  the  only 
change  in  the  status  that  could  be  made 
would  be  by  an  act  of  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  METCALF.  By  an  act  of  Congress; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  go  into  one  other 
matter,  to  explore  a  facet  of  this  problem 
ver>-  briefly.  This  land  was  taken  as  a 
national  forest  in  1906,  I  believe,  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  was  taken  out  of  the 
public  domain.  Previous  to  that  it  was 
still  property  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
public  domain,  but  it  was  incorporated 
into  a  national  forest  in  1906. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  this  respect  the  In- 
dians are  in  no  different  situation  than 
people,  who  have  written  to  me,  and  I 
know  have  written  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  I  know  have  written  to 
every  Western  Senator,  who  have  had 
land  taken  by  the  Interior  Department 
or  the  Agriculture  Department  for  in- 
corporation into  a  national  forest,  in- 
corporation into  a  park,  or  incorporation 
into  a  national  monument — they  receive 
compensation  for  land  taken  in  each  in- 
stance in  dollars. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  appropriate.  Indians  aside,  we 
have  had  great  controversies  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  give  lum- 
bermen the  right  to  log  off  some  other 
part  of  the  public  domain  if  land  was 
taken  from  them  for  a  forest  or  a  water 
fowl  refuge  or  a  park. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  with  respect  to  this  situation  Ls 
that  each  American  citizen  is  left  to  his 
recourse  under  the  law,  which  is  a  re- 
course to  apply  for  damages.  So  in  this 
respect  the  Indians  are  getting  in  the 
bill  far  more  protection  thsm  I  could 
claim  or  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
could  claim  as  a  member  of  a  church  if 
the  Government  decided  that  the  land 
upon  which  the  church  was  erected  was 
needed  for  a  public  purpose.  All  we  could 
claim  was  compensation  for  damages.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  right.  We  have 
recognized  in  the  bill,  as  Mr.  Bodine  has 
.suggested,  that  there  is  a  special  attach- 
ment to  the  land  as  far  as  the  Indians 
are  concerned.  Therefore,  we  have  given 
them  a  special  and  exclusive  use.  But  if 
the  Senator's  church  or  my  church  or  the 
church  on  the  corner  were  taken  for  a 
highway,  a  park,  a  national  forest,  or  a 
wiidhfe  refuge,  we  would  be  compensated 
in  money,  and  money  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■.vill  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  presented  his  views. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  the 
Senate  committee  version  of  H.R.  471, 
providing  protection  to  the  religiou-s 
shrine  known  as  Blue  Lake  in  northern 
New  Mexico.  I  support  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  and  urge  that  it  be  given  favor- 
able consideration. 

First,  I  will  explain  very  briefly  what 
the  bill  does  as  presently  written,  then 
1-  will  go  into  a  brief  but  essential  anal- 
yst of  the  claim  and  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  increases  the  amount  of  land 
in  the  Taos  Indians'  use  permit  to  the 
full  48,000  acres  sought  by  the  tribe,  seg- 
regates this  area  from  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Taos  Indians,  creates  a  new  ranger  dis- 
trict manned  exclusively  by  rangers  who 
are  Taos  Indians  to  answer  the  Indians' 
assertion  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
insensitive  to  their  religious  needs,  as- 
sures the  tribe  complete  control  over 
not  only  the  religious  area,  but  the  entire 
watershed,  insures  that  wise  conservation 
practices  will  be  maintained,  and  meets 
the  objections  of  environmental  and  con- 
servation organizations  by  not  deeding 
away  segments  of  national  forest  land. 
H.R.  471  as  now  written  is  a  genuine 
and  valid  compromise  which  will  give  full 
and  lasting  protection  to  the  Taos  reh- 
gious  shrines  without  establishing  an  un- 
desirable precedent  affecting  lands 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Blue  Lake  issue  is  an  extremely 
complicated  one  which  is  not  subject  to 
easy  condensation.  It  is  the  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  complicated  nature  of  the 
Blue  Lake  issue.  I  believe,  that  has  led 
to  much  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  claim  and  that  has  prevented  its  ear- 
lier settlement. 

In  a  sense,  the  Blue  Lake  claim  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  thus  has  attracted 
adherents  who  are  well-meaning  but  who 
are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  real 
issues  involved. 

The  Taos  Indians  migrated  to  their 
present  location  in  the  period  between 
AD.  1300  and  1325.  "When  the  Spanish 
Crown  assumed  sovereignty  over  the 
area,  it  provided  that  the  Indians  were 
to  have  land  traditionally  used  for  farm- 
ing, grazing,  and  other  subsistence  pur- 
poses. The  King  of  Spain  granted  to 
various  pueblos  four  leagues  square  or 
about  17,400  acres  each.  But  the  Taos 
Pueblo  did  not  get  confirmation  of  its 
four  leagues  square  of  land  until  1864 
when  President  Lincoln  signed  the  grant. 
The  Taos  grant  covered  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 17,400  acres  surrounding  the 
center  of  the  Taos  Pueblo.  It  did  not  in- 
clude Blue  Lake  or  any  part  of  the  48.000- 
acre  tract  In  H.R.  471.  According  to  the 


law  governing  this  area  while  under 
Spanish  rule,  as  embodied  in  the  Recom- 
pilacion,  the  Spanish  law  book,  the  land 
outside  all  of  these  Indian  grants,  though 
still  roamed  and  used  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, was  to  have  the  status  of  free  and 
disencumbered  land.  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  Recompilacion,  book  4.  title  XII, 
where  land  grants  are  discussed; 

The  rest  of  the  land  shall  remain  free  and 
disencumbered  to  be  granted  and  disposed 
of  according  to  our  will. 

I  might  add  that  it  was  from  this  free 
and  disencumbered  land  that  the  Spanish 
crown  made  its  Spanish  land  grants 
throughout  the  Southwest.  Hundreds  of 
Spanish  land  grants  had  been  made  when 
the  Government  of  Mexico  obtained  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Southwest  in  the  early 
eighteen  hundreds.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment continued  to  make  grants  out  of 
the  free  and  disencumbered  lands  until 
the  United  States  obtained  sovereignty 
in  1848.  Because  of  its  mountainous  and 
remote  location,  most  of  the  Blue  Lake 
area  remained  as  free  and  disencumbered 
land  under  the  flags  of  both  Spain  and 
Mexico. 

When  the  United  States  assumed  sov- 
ereignty under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  in  1848,  it  recognized  all  of  the 
legitimate  Spanish  and  Indian  land 
grants  in  the  Southwest.  The  rest  of  the 
land,  including  most  of  the  Blue  Lake 
area  which  therefore  had  been  known  as 
free  and  disencumbered  land,  became 
public  domain.  For  over  half  a  century, 
the  United  States  administered  the  Blue 
Lake  area  as  public  domain.  In  1906  the 
area  was  included  in  a  National  Forest 
and  it  has  remained  in  that  status  to  this 
day. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest 
have  always  used  the  land  surrounding 
their  pueblos  for  fishing,  wood  and  water, 
and  other  traditional  purposes.  The  Taos 
Pueblo  originally  subsisted  off  of  ap- 
proximately 300,000  acres  of  land  in 
northern  New  Mexico.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  always  recognized  this  use  by 
the  Indian  tribes  and  it  has  come  to  be 
known  by  the  confusing  and  inappro- 
priate name  of  "aboriginal  title."  This  is 
not  an  interest  comparable  to  what  we 
know  as  "title."  It  simply  amounts  to 
legal  recognition  that  a  given  tribe  at 
one  time  subsisted  off  of  a  certain  area  of 
land.  Unfortunately,  the  failure  by  many 
to  understand  the  distinction  between 
aboriginal  title  and  fee  simple  title  as  we 
know  it  in  its  ordinary  legal  sense  has 
caused  most  of  the  confusion  and  misin- 
formation surrounding  the  Blue  Lake 
case. 

Because  of  the  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  lands  all  over  the  United 
States  claimed  under  'aboriginal  title" 
by  the  various  Indian  tribes,  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  was  created.  Indian 
tribes  were  given  the  right  to  file  claims 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
settlement  of  their  claims  under  aborigi- 
nal title.  In  processing  a  claim  the  Com- 
mission determines  the  size  of  the  area 
upon  which  the  Indian  tribe  at  one  time 
subsisted  and  makes  its  ruling.  The  par- 
ticular Indian  tribe  then  receives  a  cash 
settlement — not  the  land — based  on  the 
value  per  acre  of  the  land  when  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  the  area. 
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The  Taos  Pueblo  filed  an  aboriginal 
claim  for  300,000  acres  of  land— includ- 
ing the  Blue  Lake  area — before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  In  a  1965  rul- 
ing, the  Commission  foimd  that  the  Taos 
Pueblo  had  aboriginal  title  to,  and  there- 
fore should  be  granted  cash  compensa- 
tion for,  130.000  acres  of  land— including 
the  Blue  Lake  area.  The  next  step  will  be 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  de 
termine  the  value  of  this  acreage.  When 
it  does  so,  tlie  Commission's  recommen- 
dation will  be  sent  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion. This  is  the  procedure  that  has  been 
followed  by  all  other  Indian  tribes  in  the 
lower  48  States,  and  this  is  the  procedure 
that  must  be  followed  in  the  Taos  case 
We  cannot  make  a  cash  settlement  and 
then  make  an  additional  settlement  for 
land.  Nor  is  there  any  realistic  way  to 
make  a  settlement  for  the  land  alone. 
The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has  es- 
timated that  aboriginal  title  claims  for 
land  have  been  filed  for  90  percent  of  al! 
of  the  land  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Needless  to  say,  many,  if  not  all. 
of  the  tribes  which  still  have  imsettled 
claims  pending  before  the  Commission 
would  like  to  receive  land  instead  of  a 
cash  settlement  for  their  claims.  If  the 
Taos  Tribe  is  granted  an  entire  water- 
shed, a  landmark  precedent  will  be  set 
There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  fact.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  tribes  would  even 
argue  that  those  claims  which  have  been 
fully  settled  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission should  be  reconsidered  because 
of  such  a  precedent. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  particular  ca^e 
at  hand.  When  the  Taos  Indians  filed 
their  claim  before  the  Indian  Claim.? 
Commission,  they  claimed  more  than 
300,000  acres  of  land.  However,  because 
of  the  ruling  in  the  case  of  Pueblo  d: 
Cochiti  v.  United  States,  7  Indian  Claims 
Commission  422  ( 1959) ,  Indians  have  al- 
ways been  prohibited  from  claiming  any 
of  the  Spanish  land  grants.  For  this  .sa- 
son,  the  Claims  Commission  by  law  was 
forced  to  reduce  the  300,000-acre  claim 
by  eliminating  the  areas  embraced  by 
eight  patented  Spanish  land  grants.  This 
resulted  in  the  Taos  claim  being  adjudi- 
cated at  130,000  acres — including  the 
Blue  Lake  area. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  48,000  acre.i 
provided  for  in  the  House  bill  would  have 
to  be  reduced  because  of  the  same  provi- 
sion. H.R.  471  includes  approximately 
7,126  acres  of  the  Antione  Leroux  grant. 

The  Taos  Indians  in  1933  were  granted 
a  50-year  permit  by  Congress — Public 
Law  73-28 — for  the  Blue  Lake  area  in 
lieu  of  a  cash  settlement  for  a  different 
and  unrelated  claim.  Under  this  permit, 
no  one  can  go  into  the  area  without  writ- 
ten permission  from  Taos  Pueblo  offi- 
cials. Thus,  the  Taos  Indians  already 
have  exclusive  use  of  the  Blue  Lake  area. 
They  are  in  control.  They  could  not  have 
greater  control  if  they  owned  the  land 
outright. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  Blue  Lake 
claim  is  unique  among  all  Indian  tribes, 
that  no  other  tribe  has  claimed  land  for 
religious  purposes  as  the  Taos  Indians 
have.  Therefore,  it  is  asserted,  no  prece- 
dent would  be  set  if  the  48,000  acres  of 
land  provided  for  in  H.R.  471  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Taos  Pueblo.  I  submit  that 
many  other  tribes  have  based  their  land 
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claims  on  religious  importance.  I  will 
submit  a  list  of  these  tribes  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment. One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 
number  of  claims  throughout  the  United 
States  based  upon  religio.i  which  will 
arise  if  the  House  bill  were  to  be  passed 
by  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  can  agree 
to  settle  the  issue  on  its  true  merits 
rather  than  on  a  generalized  desire  to 
"do  something"  for  the  Indians.  With 
the  present  legislation  the  Taos  Indians 
can  continue  to  receive  the  protection  for 
their  religious  shrine  that  they  rightfully 
deserve — without  a  disturbing  precedent 
with  national  implications  being  estab- 
lished. Protection  of  the  Blue  Lake 
shrine  is  not  incompatible  with  judicious 
treatment  of  the  other  major  issues  in- 
volved— ^land  and  water  management  and 
precedents  governing  the  public  domain. 
A  solution  is  possible  which  will  attain 
both  goals  and  that  is  the  opportunity 
that  we  have  with  the  legislation  before 
us  today. 

Additional  land  claims  of  Indian 
tribes:  The  Nambe  claim,  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  358,  was  quite 
similar  to  the  Taos  claim.  In  addition 
to  a  large  quantity  of  land,  this  tribe 
claimed  two  sacred  lakes  lying  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest.  Lake  Katherine  and  Sandy 
Lake.  Several  springs  are  mentioned  as 
shrines  in  the  Santa  Clara  Claim,  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  355. 
Acknowledged  scholars  point  out  that 
every  Pueblo  tribe  along  the  Hio  Grande 
has  shrines  comparable  in  importance  to 
Blue  Lake.  Members  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
worship  on  Mount  Taylor  and  Navajo 
Mountain.  The  Cochitis  worship  at  loca- 
tions within  the  Bandeher  National 
Monument.  The  Santa  Claras  have  re- 
ligious shrines  on  Tschicoma  Peak.  The 
Hopis  have  shrines  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco peaks.  I  have  been  tolu  that  the 
Sandia  Indians  attach  religious  signifi- 
cance to  the  entire  Sandia  Mountain 
Range. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  title  the  Taos 
Pueblo  could  have  is  the  original  title 
that  was  granted  by  the  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  or  the  grant  by  the 
Spanish  Crown,  which  said  tha  thf  land 
shall  remain  free.  That  has  been  the 
trouble  with  most  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
claims,  very  frankly,  because  that  is 
where  the  original  rights  were. 

In  the  newspapers  of  only  a  few  days 
ago,  there  is  a  picture  of  Alcr.traz — "The 
Rock." 

Certainly  no  New  Mexico  Indian  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  any  interest  in  that 
land.  In  fact,  no  Indian  at  all  should 
have  any  valid  claim,  because  that  land 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
it  never  has  passed  the  title.  But  here  is 
Alcatraz,  a  year  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  They  are  there;  it  is  not 
guesswork,  they  are  there. 

And  what  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  stated  is  true:  with  this  precedent, 
all  a  man  has  to  do  is  go  back  to  his  own 
tribe  and  suggest  some  sort  of  legislation 
to  obtain  title. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  spent  some 
$400  million  so  far  in  settlement  of  In- 
dian claims.  That  will  aU  be  completely 
thrown  away  if  the  House  bill  is  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  .spoke 
yesterday  on  the  measure  (H.R.  471  > 
that  has  l)een  pending,  and  gave  some 
of  my  own  strong  views  on  this  matter. 
I  did  .so  after  consulting  with  a  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nity that  we  have  in  Chicago. 

We  have  a  very  large  resident  group 
of  Indians  there,  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned not  only  about  problems  affecting 
themselves  personally  and  directly  in 
urban  areas,  but  also  problems  affecting 
Indians  living  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Today  I  should  like  to  speak  on  an- 
other aspect  of  the  issue  and  relate  it 
back  to  the  program  enunciated  by  the 
President,  and  to  indicate  why  I  am  not 
only  supporting  this  bill  because  of  my 
own  deep  convictions  about  the  rightness 
of  it  but  also  because  I  support  it  because 
it  will  enable  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  fulfill  a  program  that  it 
had  outlined  heretofore.  I  think  that  the 
importance  of  the  issue  is  really  a  weath- 
er vane  for  a  new  Indian  policy  and 
that  this  is  a  several  step  program. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  our  colleagues 
may  be  asking :  Why  is  this  issue  impor- 
tant? Why  should  the  Senate  amend  Its 
own  Interior  Committee  bill? 

I  oelieve  it  is  important  to  go  back  to- 
the  original  version  of  this  bill  on  the 
merits  alone — merits  which  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  are  pointing  out  in 
our  discussion.  There  is.  however,  an  im- 
portance beyond  the  merits,  a  signifi- 
cance wider  than  a  single  tribe  in  a  single 
State. 

Restoration  of  trust  title  for  the  Blue 
Lake  lands  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  people  will 
signal  something  else  to  all  America,  In- 
dian and  non-Indian  alike.  It  will  say 
that  this  Congress  and  this  Government 
mean  a  new  beginning  for  the  American 
Indian.  A  beginning  of  respect  in  sub- 
stance, not  just  form.  For  decades  we 
non-Indian  Americans  have  saluted  the 
forms  of  Indian  life :  feathers  and  dances, 
paint  and  spears.  We  have  praised  Indian 
art  and  retold  Indian  stories.  But  now 
we  must  turn  a  comer — not  saluting  the 
forms  the  less,  but  respecting  the  sub- 
stance the  more. 

The  American  Indians  residing  in  large 
numbers  in  Chicago  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  When  I  visited  their  commu- 
nity in  uptown  Chicago  recently,  they 
pointed  out  to  me:  No,  we  have  not 
marched  on  city  hall,  we  have  not  had 
riots,  we  have  believed  in  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  and  we  have  believed  in  the 
democratic  process  being  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  hopes  and  promises  and 
aspirations  of  our  people.  But  we  need 
to  see  more  action,  we  need  to  see  the 


.system  work ,  we  need  to  see  some  respon- 
sivene.ss,  and  we  need  to  have  our  faith 
restored  that  the  process  of  justice  will 
prevail  in  the  legislative  chambers. 

We  must  now  say  to  American  Indian 
tribes  and  communities: 

Yom-  religioa"'  practices  are  equally 
sacred  with  ours. 

Your  local  governmental  functions 
should  be  in  your  own  hands,  as  ours  are. 
in  our  counties  and  cities. 

Federal  officials  who  help  you  shall  be 
no  longer  your  masters  but  your  servants 
as  they  are  for  us. 

These  are  new  doctrines.  Tliis  is  a  new 
start. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  President 
Nixon  has  himself  signaled  the  turning 
of  this  corner.  In  his  historic  message 
of  July  8.  1970,  the  President  described 
nine  specific  steps  he  hopes  the  Congress 
will  take  as  a  new  beginning  for  Indians : 

1.  Termlnaiion  is  morally  and  legally  un- 
acceptable .  .  .  because  the  mere  threat  of 
termination  tends  to  discourage  greater  self- 
sufflctency  among  Indian  groups. 

2.  We  must  reject  the  sviffocatlng  pattern 
of  paternalism  and  empower  a  tribe  or  group 
of  tribes  or  any  other  Indian  community  to 
take  over  the  control  or  operation  of  Federal- 
ly-funded and  administered  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
whenever  the  tribal  council  or  comparable 
community  governing  group  votes  to  do  so. 

3.  Every  Indian  community  wishing  to  do  so 
should  be  able  to  control  its  own  Indian 
schools,  and  with  respect  to  non-Indian 
schools  to  which  Indian  children  must  go.  the 
special  federal  funds  for  this  purpose  should 
be  channelled  directly  to  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  to  give  Indians  the  ability  to 
help  shape  the  schools  which  their  children 
attend. 

4.  The  President  proposed  a  new  Indian 
Financing  Act  to  broaden  the  existing  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund  from  (25  million  to  $75 
million  and  to  provide  additional  Incentives 
in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  loan  insur- 
ance and  Interest  subsidies  to  encourage 
private  lenders  to  loan  more  money  for 
Indian  economic  projects. 

5.  An  additional  $10  million  is  to  be  al- 
located In  this  fiscal  year  to  Indian  health 
programs. 

6.  Some  seven  urban  Indian  service  centers 
win  be  strengthened  to  reach  out  and  bring 
existing  public  servicer  to  the  thousands  of 
urban  Indians  lost  in  the  anonymity  of  the 
city,  often  cut  off  from  family  and  friends. 

7.  An  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
should  be  created  to  assure  Independent  legal 
representation  for  the  Indians'  natural  re- 
source  rights. 

8.  A  new,  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  be  established  for  Indian 
and    Territorial    Affairs. 

These  are  the  first  eight  points  in  the 
President's  landmark  message.  Some 
have  already  been  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  although  the  most 
thorough  consideration  of  the  President's 
legislative  proposals  will  be  given  by  the 
92d  Congress.  Almost  all  of  the  proposals 
are  th^  outgrowth  of  recommendations 
made  many  times  by  Indian  grouixs 
themselves.  Additional  consultations  are 
being  and  will  be  conducted  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  views  of  Indian  tribes 
and  communities  are  fully  taken  into  ac- 
count before  the  reform  legislation  is  re- 
introduced in  the  new  Congress. 

Tliese  eight  points  represent  a  wholly 
new  approach  to  the  sustance  of  Indian 
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problems.  The  President's  ninth  point 
IS  the  matter  now  before  this  body,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  it  in  its  entirety. 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians  can 
-e  fully  effective  unless  there  Is  a  relatlon- 
::ip  of  trust  and  confidence  between  the 
.  -  d'eral  government  and  the  Indian  people. 
Such  a  relationship  cannot  be  completed 
overnight;  it  is  inevitably  the  product  of 
a  long  series  of  words  and  actions.  But  we 
can  contribute  significantly  to  such  a  re- 
la' lonship  by  responding  to  just  grievances 
which  are  especially  lmporta.it  to  the  Indian 
people. 

One  such  grievance  concerns  the  sacred 
Indian  lands  at  and  near  Blue  Lake  in  New 
Mexico.  From  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians  used  this  area  for  re- 
ligious and  tribal  purposes.  In  1906,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  government  appropri- 
ated these  lands  for  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional forest.  According  to  a  recent  deter- 
mination of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
the  government  took  said  lands  from  pe- 
.tloner  without  compensation. 

For  64  years  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  been  try- 
ing to  regain  possession  of  this  sacred  lake 
and  watershed  area  In  order  to  preserve  it  in 
its  natural  condition  and  limit  its  non-In- 
dian use.  The  Taos  Indians  consider  such 
action  essential  to  the  protection  and  expres- 
sion of  their  religious  faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  Blue  Lake  lands  to 
•.he  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  is  an  issue  of 
unique  and  critical  importance  to  Indians 
throughout  the  country.  I  therefore  take 
this  opportunity  wholeheartedly  to  endorse 
legislation  which  would  restore  48,000  acres 
of  sacred  land  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  people, 
with  the  statutory  promise  that  they  would 
be  able  to  use  these  lands  for  traditional 
purposes  and  that  except  for  such  uses  tlie 
lands  remain  forever  wild. 

Our  past  Indian  policies  of  subordina- 
tion and  paternalism  are  now  just  as 
outdated  as  the  conquest  policies  of  the 
ancient  past.  We  must  establish  a  new 
policy  for  American  Indians :  a  policy  of 
self-determination. 

Today  we  begin  to  write  a  new  slate, 
in  a  new  time.  We  should  restore  trust 
title  to  the  Blue  Lake  lands  because  It  is 
morally  right  to  do  so,  but  we  should  take 
this  action  also  because  of  what  it  will 
become.  It  will  become  a  signal  to  the 
future,  a  sign  that  this  Congress  con- 
siders Indians  not  only  as  first  Ameri- 
cans, but  as  equal  Americans,  whose  in- 
stitutions and  beliefs  are  to  have  the 
same  independence  and  respect  which 
we  non-Indians  share  for  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  really  very  humble, 
when  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  finding 
ways  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  Indians 
in  this  great  democratic  process.  He  has 
been  a  friend  and  protector  long  before 
I  even  developed  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  been  extremely  negligent  in 
overlooking  the  feelings  and  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  a  constituency  of  my  own. 
I  have  related  myself  to  their  problems 
as  problems  in  their  new  State,  the  State 
of  Illinois.  I  have  tried  to  help  them  with 
their  problems  of  housing  and  mass 
transportation,  the  problems  they  face  of 
employment  and  job  skills,  and  so  forth, 
and  relate  them  to  their  new  experience 
and,  for  some  of  them,  a  strange  urban 
area  which  to  many  of  them  seems  al- 
most a  jungle,  in  the  harshness  with 
which  it  deals  with  life.  But  they  have 


come  there  because  of  the  conditions  in 
which  they  found  themselves  in  their 
native  lands. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  am  arriving 
late  on  the  scene,  but  I  hope  to  make 
up  for  it  with  the  intensity  of  my  interest 
in  the  problem  now.  I  am  delighted  to 
add  my  voice,  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
to  right  something  that  I  feel  is  wrong 
and  also  to  help  the  President  fulfill  a 
program  to  which  he  has  pledged  him- 
self and  for  which  the  administration  is 
fighting  valiantly  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (after  ha\lng 
voted  in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Church).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afiBrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afBrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ( when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  aCarmative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoionce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbricht).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmoni 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper)  are  absent  because  of  death  in 
their  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr, 
Dominick).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  have  been  previously  announced, 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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1 

YEAS— 21 

Allen 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

AUott 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Bible 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams.  Del. 

Elleuder 

Long 

NAYS— 56 

Toung,  N.  DaK 

Aiken 

Hart 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Holland 

Pearson 

Burdick 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Canuoa 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Case 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cook 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rlblcofl 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Dole 

Mathias 

Scott 

Earrleton 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Fong 

McGee 

Spong 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Goodell 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Gore 

Miller 

Tower 

Griffin 

Mondale 

WUllams.  N.J 

Gumey 

Moss 

Toung,  Ohio 

Harris 

Murphy 

PRESENT  AND  A^TNOUNCING  LIVE  PAIRS, 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 5 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  for. 
Cotton,  for. 
Sparkman,  for. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 
Stevens,  for. 


Bayh 

Bellmon 

CJhurch 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Dominick 


NOT  VOTING- 

Eastland 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Montoya 

Muudt 


-18 
Packwood 
Pell 
Russell 
Saxbe 
Tydings 
Yarborough 


So  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  471,  as 
amended,  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  claimed  by  its  proponents 
to  protect  the  sacred  areas  described  by 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  and  to  protect 
the  ecology  of  the  area  by  keeping  the 
land  in  a  wUdemess  status.  The  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  does  not  do 
this  and  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Taos 
Indians  and  to  the  administration.  Pres- 


ident Nixon,  in  his  Indian  message  of 
Julys,  1970,  said: 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians  can 
bs  fully  effective  unless  there  is  a  relation- 
ship of  trust  and  confidence  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Indian  people. 
Such  a  relationship  cannot  be  completed 
overnight;  It  is  inevitably  the  product  of  a 
long  series  of  words  and  actions.  But  we  can 
contribute  significantly  to  such  a  relation- 
ship by  responding  to  Just  grievances  which 
are  especially  Important  to  the  Indian  people. 

One  such  grievance  concerns  the  sacred 
Indian  lands  at  and  near  Blue  Lake  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  President  went  on  to  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  H.R.  471  as  it  originally 
came  out  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  imamended  version  of  H.R.  471 
seeks  to  right  a  wrong  that  was  done  to 
the  people  of  Taos  Pueblo  in  1906  when 
48,000  acres  in  the  Blue  Lake  area,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  lands,  were  taken  from 
them  by  the  United  States. 

The  Tao6  Indians  have  occupied  their 
present  pueblo  since  the  year  1400.  Being 
a  sedentary  people,  they  have  continual- 
ly used  and  occupied  a  weU-deflned  area 
around  the  pueblo  for  hunting,  gather- 
ing, grazing,  and  farming;  however,  the 
latter  occupation  has  been  relied  upon 
less  because  of  the  7,000  foot  elevation 
and  the  100-day  growing  season.  These 
people  value  above  all  things  their  Indian 
culture,  their  Indian  religion,  and  their 
traditional  way  of  life. 

On  February  2,  1848,  when  the  United 
States  acquired  sovereignty  over  New 
Mexico  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  the  Taos  Indians  owned  all  of 
the  lands  which  they  then  used  and  oc- 
cupied exclusively. 

In  1906  the  United  States  took  130  000 
acres  of  the  Taos  Indians'  land  for' in- 
clusion m  the  Carson  National  Forest 
The  taking  was  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President.  The  Indians  were  not  con- 
sulted, they  were  not  paid,  and  they  did 
not  agree  to  the  taking.  The  48,000  acres 

^«^L°'"^^^*^  "•^-  *'^1  *s  included  in  the 
130,000  acres. 

1  "^e  primary  Plea  of  the  Taos  Indians 
is  that  their  religious  privacy  be  pro- 
tected as  It  would  be  by  H.R  471  They 
assert  the  profound  belief  that  the  trees 
axid  all  life  and  the  earth  Itself  within 
me  watershed  are  comparable  to  human 
we  and  must  not  be  cut  or  injured  but 
must  be  protected  by  wUdemess  status 
^^  P''°^d«l  by  H.R.  471.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  the  Fed- 
era  Government  has  set  aside  nearly  11 
milhon  acres  with  an  additional  4.4  mil- 
h^'i^f^^^  ^^  considered  for  Inclusion 
by  the  Forest  Service.  Giving  title  to  the 

suSrf ''^^^  ^  ^^  "^^^^  '^^^  would 
«S  wu'^  commendable  trend  and 
srSt  of  fh^  ^!1?^  *^^  ^'licate  the  re- 
mmt  for  the  venerable  and  precious 

n^f^nn  °  °°*  ^^^^  ^^^^  °f  the  total 
thSm  J,  f '™f  T^'""^  '^"^  taken  from 
2c^rt^«*r,H'^^  *^^  ^^•''°°  containing  the 
reliSon        ^^^^^^^  ^°^  the  life  of  their 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  the 

SS^\''^  °'  *^  ^""-^  ^"<^  ^^«  ^^ter 
iPnn«t^?\.^°,^^*^^^'"  "sers  would  be 
jeopardized.  The  Taos  people  have  used 


and  occupied  the  watersheds  of  the  Rio 
Pueblo  and  Rio  Lucero  for  700  years  or 
more.  They  have  always  practiced  con- 
servation of  those  watersheds:  they  yield 
clear  v,ater  today  because  of  their  long- 
standing care.  The  Indians  feel  that  to- 
day it  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
the  natural  conditions  of  those  water- 
sheds be  preserved  as  the  source  of  pme 
water  in  those  streams.  The  life  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  depends  upon  tliat  source 
of  water  even  more  than  does  the  wel- 
fare of  the  non-Indians  downstream  be- 
cause they  obtain  their  drinking  water 
directly  from  the  Rio  Pueblo.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Taos  people  want  the  pro- 
tections of  H.R.  471,  which  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "be  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  conservation  measures  for  these 
lands,  including  without  limitation,  pro- 
tection of  forests  from  fire,  disease,  in- 
sects or  trespass,  prevention  or  elimina- 
tion of  erosion,  damaging  land  use,  or 
stream  pollution,   and  maintenance  of 
stream  flow  and  sanitary  conditions." 

The  Indians  of  Taos  Pueblo  have  al- 
ways accommodated  their  need  for  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  and  the  Rio 
Lucero  to  the  needs  of  non-Indians 
downstream.  The  methods  of  allocating 
those  waters,  which  have  been  in  force 
between  Taos  Pueblo  and  the  non-In- 
dian users  downstream  since  1893,  have 
operated  fairly  for  Indian  and  non-In- 
dian users.  The  Taos  delegation  in  a 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  July  9 
1970,  said:  ' 


A  complaint  was  made  by  non-Indians  con- 
cerning the  flow  of  the  Rio  Lucero;  and  in- 
vestigation was  made  by  tribal  and  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  ofBcials;  the  Investigation 
disclosed  no  infringement  of  non-Indian 
water  rights.  The  record  shows  that  we  have 
cooperated  with  our  non-Indian  neighbors, 
and  are  seeking  ways  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  cooperation  with  them."  Further- 
more, Taos  Pueblo  fuUy  endorses  the  provi- 
sions of  HJi.  471,  which  expressly  protects 
existing  methods  of  allocating  water,  stating 
that  nothing  In  the  bill  shall  ".  .  .  impair 
any  vested  water  rights." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  equity 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Indian  in  this  matter 
before  us  and  for  that  reason  I  fully  sup- 
port passage  of  the  original  H  R  471 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support,  and  am  a  cosponsor  of 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  471.  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  This  amendment,  of 
wliich  Senators  Harris  and  Griffin  are 
the  principal  sponsors,  would  substitute 
the  original  House-passed  bill  for  the  bill 
reoenUy  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee by  a  split  vote. 

Basically,  the  issue  is  whether  or  not 
to  grant  "Indian  title"  for  the  sacred 
Blue  Lake  lands.  The  House  bill  would 
restore  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
trust  title  to  these  lands.  The  Senate 
committee  bUI  would  not.  Instead  It 
would  grant  an  undefined  right  to  "ex- 
clusive use"  of  the  area,  which  would  re- 
mam  under  Forest  Service  supervision 
I  am  convinced  that  to  deny  the  Taos 
Pueblo  title  to  these  lands  constitutes 
not  only  a  denial  of  justice,  but  also 
seriously  Jeopardizes  their  right  to  pur- 


sue their  religion  and  culture,  which  are 
dependent  on  the  Blue  Lake  and  Its  as- 
sociated shrines  in  the  48.000  acres  in 
question. 

In  1965,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
determined  that  the  Taos  Indians  had 
established  "Indian  Utle"  to  130.000  acres 
of  land  in  northern  New  Mexico,  includ- 
ing the  48,000  acres  described  in  H.R. 
471,  and  that  this  land  was  wrongfully 
taken  from  the  Taos  without  compon.sa- 
tion  in  1906.  Tlie  Taos  have  consistently 
refused  monetary  compensation.  Mone- 
tary compensation  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  in  this  case.  All  of  the  Taos  re- 
ligion and  culture  is  dependent  on  the 
48,000  acres  of  sacred  land.  They  have 
no  other  church  or  shrine  and  no  possi- 
bility of  constructing  either.  Only  resto- 
ration of  the  land  itself  can  redress  its 
wrongful  taking. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  granting 
trust  title  to  these  lands  would  set  a 
legislative  precedent  and  other  tribes 
might  then  seek  similar  legislation.  Sev- 
eral groups  and  organizations  interested 
in  conservation  and  wildlife  preservation 
liave  voiced  their  objections  to  these  pro- 
visions on  the  grounds  that  taking  land 
out  of  a  national  forest  and  granting  it 
to  a  specific  group  constitutes  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  is  the  case.  Especially  because 
the  Blue  Lake  question  is  unique  and  un- 
paralleled in  the  histoiy  of  Indian-U.S 
Goverimient  relations,  I  doubt  that  it 
could  be  construed  as  a  precedent  of  dan- 
ger to  the  future  of  national  forest  or 
national  parklands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
pointed  out  that  this  is  the  only  histance 
of  a  tribal  claim  for  land  continuoasly 
used  and  occupied  by  the  tribe  after 
deprivation  of  title,  and  the  only  instance 
of  a  tribal  claim  for  land,  which  once  re- 
stored, would  not  be  subject  to  commer- 
cial development  but  would  be  restricted 
to  traditional  and  religious  uses.  Except 
for  such  uses,  the  land  would  remain  for- 
ever wUd.  The  Taos  Pueblo's  continuous 
possession  and  religious  use  of  the  48,000 
acres  is  clearly  imique.  Restoration  of 
trust  title  is  appropriate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  and  will  not 
establish  a  legislative  precedent  nor 
harm  the  public  interest. 

The  Taos  Pueblo  unalterably  opposes 
the  substitute  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  This  subsUtute  simply 
fails  to  correct  the  fundamenUl  problem 
inherent  in  the  present  permit  system— 
that  of  Forest  Service  control  of  the  reli- 
gious sanctuary  of  the  Taos  people.  For- 
est Service  supervision  is  provided  by 
the  committee  bill  despite  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  preference  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  jurisdicUon 
over  these  lands  be  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  the  multiple  use  policies  appli- 
cable to  the  Cai-son  National  Forest  are 
incompatible  with  the  religious  uses  of 
the  land. 

In  addition,  tlie  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  undefined  right  to  "exclu- 
sive use"  of  the  48,000  acres  in  question, 
yet  also  provides  for  the  automatic  ter- 
mination of  Indian  exclusive  use  rights 
if  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  com- 
plied with.  However,  the  provisions  are 
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vague  and  uncertain,  and  at  the  very 
least  would  intensify  the  present  con- 
fl  cts  between  the  Taos  Pueblo  and  the 
Fprest  Service. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  in  ref- 
ejence  to  the  arguments  about  precedent 
s<  tting,  what  Leonard  Garment  said  in 
a  1   October  5,   1970,   letter   to  Senator 

A  LLOTT : 

The  newly-proposed  substitute  Itself  con- 
tinues an  undesirable  precedent,  i.e.,  statu- 
U  rlly  carving  out  pieces  of  a  National  De- 
fe  nse  for  "exclusive  use." 

To  sequester  the  use  of  a  section  of  such 
lands,  by  statute,  yet  stlU  call  it  a  National 
Pi  irest  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency,  corn- 
pi  lunded  by  the  fact  that  the  result  Is  mis- 
leading to  the  public. 

It  seems  rather  obvious  that  the  sub- 
tttute  bill  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
esent  unacceptable  permit  system.  It 
not  offer  the  security  which  the 
OS   Pueblo  has  sought  for  so  many 
liars    and    it    threatens    to    jeopardize 
rt  ther  than  insure  the  privacy  of  their 
religious  practices. 
It  has  become  rather  fashionable  to 
scuss  the  plight  of  American  Indians, 
have  suffered  countless  injustices  at 
hands  of  their  white  brothers  gen- 
erally, and  the  U.S.  Government  in  par- 
titular.  Such  discussion  inevitably  turns 
the  need  for  positive  action  to  rectify 
unfortunate  past  relationship.  Re- 
ettably  little  concrete  action  has  ac- 
companied this  rhetoric. 
I  believe  that  restoration  of  trust  title 
the  sacred  Blue  Lake  lands  to  the  Taos 
Ptieblo  Indians  can  mark  a  significant 
break  with  past  policies  and  can  go  far 
ard   building   new   trust  and   confi- 
dence between  American  Indians  and  the 
S.  Government.  I,  therefore,  respect- 
urge  that  the  House  version  of  H.R. 
1  be  passed  without  further  delay. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
historic  message  of  July  8,  1970,  on  In- 
an  affairs.  President  Nixon  outlined  a 
niimber  of  proposals  designed  to  change 
direction  of  our  Indian  policies.  He 
si^ecifically  cited  enactment  of  H.R.  471, 
Taos-Blue  Lake  legislation  passed  by 
House  as  an  important  and  symbolic 
toward  development  of  a  new  rela- 
tibnship  of  trust  and  confidence  between 
Indians  and  the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  471  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Fjepresentatives  on  Sept€mber  9,  1969. 
similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
dliring  the  90th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
I  >nvey  trust  title  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  of  approximately 
000  acres  of  land  they  have  used  since 
1  le  14th  century — land  which  the  United 
States  took  from  the  Indians  in  1906 
without  payment  of  any  compensation, 
tnder  the  House  passed  bill,  use  of  the 
l£  nd  would  be  restricted  to  religious  and 
tfaditional  purposes. 

Except  for  these  restricted  uses  the 
lind  will  remain  forever  wild.  Under  the 
li.nguage  of  this  amendment,  the  land 
s  lall  be  maintained  as  a  wilderness  as 
djfined  in  section  2(c)  of  the  act  of 
September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890)— a  pro- 
ti  action  these  lands  have  heretofore  not 
epjoyed. 

Mr.  Michael  Nadel,  assistant  executive 
director  and  editor  of  the  Wilderness 
Society,  in  a  statement  before  the  In- 
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terior  Committee,  endorsed  H.R.  471  and 
expressed  the  view  of  his  organization 
that  the  Indians  will  comply  with  the 
Wilderness  provisions.  He  testified  that: 
We  have  this  faith  by  virtue  of  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  Indian  In  his  respect  for  nature, 
and  the  Inseparability  of  nature  from  his  re- 
ll^ous  and  cultural  beliefs. 

The  48,000  acres  would  be  a  part  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Reservation,  and  would 
be  governed  under  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  other  trust  Indian 
lands  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
Indians  have  used  32,000  acres  of  the 
land  under  Forest  Service  permits  dating 
back  to  1940.  The  Taos  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  it 
has  been  the  source  of  continuous  con- 
troversy and  conflict.  During  the  Senate 
Interior  hearings,  the  DQ>artment  of 
Agriculture  agreed  that  Forest  Service 
supervision  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

For  nearly  70  years  the  Taos  have 
patiently  pleaded  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  the  sacred  Blue  Lake 
lands,  considered  by  the  Indians  as  a 
source  of  all  its  life,  a  natural  cathedral 
containing  holy  places  of  their  ancient 
religion  which  remains  the  central  force 
of  their  cultural  life.  But  they  have  never 
been  able  to  regain  their  land,  and  they 
have  only  been  allowed  use  of  the  wil- 
derness area  under  a  Forest  Service  per- 
mit. 

The  Senate  committee  bill,  reported  by 
a  divided  vote,  would  deny  the  Indians 
restoration  of  title  and  would  merely 
confirm  an  uncertain  right  to  use  the 
area  under  continued  Forest  Service 
supervision.  The  committee  bill  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Taos  or  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

According  to  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, in  a  decision  of  September  8, 
1965,  the  Taos  had  clearly  established 
Indian  title  to  an  estimated  130,000 
acres  by  aboriginal  use  since  the  14th 
century,  and  the  U.S.  Government  had 
extinguished  Indian  title  to  the  land 
without  payment  by  adding  the  land  to 
the  Carson — formerly  Taos — National 
Forest  in  1906.  The  Commission  directed 
that  the  Indians  be  paid  the  value  of 
the  130,000  acres  at  that  time.  The  value 
has  not  been  determined.  The  judgment 
would  be  reduced  accordingly  if  the  Taos 
receive  trust  title  to  the  48,000  acres 
within  the  tract. 

The  religious  significance  of  this  par- 
ticular land  to  the  Taos  Indians  is  best 
described  in  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion findings  of  fact: 

One  of  the  precepts  of  Pueblo  philosophy 
and  religion  is  that  a  way  of  life  was  estab- 
lished In  the  beginning  by  Mother  Nature 
and  the  Pueblo's  forefathers,  and  that  things 
should  be  done  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

The  native  religion  of  the  Taos  Indians  is 
to  this  day  very  much  Involved  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  people.  This  religion  does 
now  and  has  for  centuries  tied  them  closely 
to  the  land.  The  land  and  the  people  "are 
so  closely  tied  together  that  It  Is  what  might 
be  technically  called  a  symbiotic  relation- 
ship— the  people,  by  their  prayers  and  their 
religious  f\inctlon,  keep  the  land  producing; 
and  the  land  keeps  the  people." 

Starting  with  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  eastern  claim  area,  the  most  important 
site   Identified   on  petitioner's  Exhibit   No. 


84(a)  is  Blue  Lake.  This  is  the  most  sacred 
siirlne  of  the  Taos  Indians.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  their  church.  In  August  every  year  the 
entire  adult  population  of  Taos  Pueblo  goes 
to  Blue  Lake  for  ancient  religious  ceremonies 
which  have  continued  uninterrupted  for  cen- 
tvirles.  On  the  first  day  a  ceremony  is  held 
in  the  Canyon  of  the  Taos  River,  east  of  the 
Pueblo.  Then  on  the  second  day,  the  In- 
dians go  to  the  Blue  Lake  and  there  hold 
ceremonies  during  the  day  and  night. 

Since  the  Taos  lost  title  to  the  area 
in  1906,  some  commercial  timber  har- 
vesting has  occurred.  A  sacred  lake  was 
dynamited.  A  cabin  was  constructed  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  their  most 
sacred  shrine.  These  acts  had  the  same 
meaning  to  these  particular  Indians  as 
the  vandalizing  of  a  church  would  have 
in  a  Christian  community. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  acts  were  per- 
mitted with  the  knowledge  that  they 
violated  the  religion  of  the  Taos  people. 

The  Indians  have  also  been  unde.- 
more  pressure  from  the  Forest  Service 
from  time  to  time  to  agree  to  more  per- 
mits from  sportsmen  and  other  non- 
Indians  to  use  the  lands. 

As  Congressman  Saylor  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  June  18,  1968: 

The  need  for  privacy  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion is  at  the  center  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  and  the  Forest 
Service.  In  the  early  days  when  the  Forest 
Service  emphasis  was  on  preservation  of  the 
resource,  the  conflicts  were  few.  In  recent 
years,  however,  when  greater  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  multiple  use  and  on  recre- 
ational use,  the  Indian  use  and  the  Indian 
values  have  been  placed  In  jeopardy.  It  is  the 
intrusion  Into  the  area  by  non-Indians,  prin- 
cipally interested  in  camping  and  recrea- 
tion, that  causes  the  trouble.  The  presence 
of  the  non-Indians  threatens  destruction  of 
the  Indian  religious  life. 

Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  has  expressed  similar 
views. 

Although  the  Taos  religion-culture  is 
largely  secret,  it  is  clear  that  it  depends 
for  its  continuance  on  the  undisturbed 
existence  of  the  shrines.  No  other  tribe 
can  make  that  claim.  As  anthropologist 
John  J.  Bodine  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity stated  in  his  letter  dated  July  10, 
1970,  included  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Senate  hearings: 

If  Blue  Lake  and  the  surrounding  lands 
are  not  returned  to  the  Tribes,  It  will  ef- 
fectively destroy  the  Taos  culture. 

All  of  Taos  religion  is  dependent  on  the 
Blue  Lake  and  its  associated  shrines  in  the 
48,000  acres  in  question.  They  have  no  other 
"church"  nor  any  possibility  of  constructing 
one.  Therefore,  monetary  compensation  for 
Blue  Lake  is  out  of  the  question.  It  provides 
them  with  no  alternative  whatsoever.  There 
is  only  one  Blue  Lake  Just  as  there  is  only 
one  Mecca. 

Cathedrals,  mosques,  and  temples  are 
generally  respected  as  structures  of  sanc- 
tity and  significance  because  they  are 
important  in  the  religious  Uves  of  men 
and  women.  What  the  Indians  of  Pueblo 
de  Taos  are  asking  is  that  equal  con- 
sideration— no  more  and  no  less — be  ex- 
tended to  the  shrine  where  they  have 
performed  their  religious  obligations  for 
at  least  as  long  as  the  famed  cathedrals 
of  Europe  have  been  in  use. 

Mr.  Bodine's  observations  are  fortified 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  del- 
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egatlon  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  examine 
that  testimony,  which  begins  on  page 
105  of  the  hearings. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  merits  of 
the  claim,  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion judicially  determined  in  1965  that 
the  lands  were  wrongfully  taken  from 
the  Taos  in  1906.  Nevertheless,  the  In- 
dians have  rejected  monetary  payment. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  stated  to  all 
America  that  a  culture  and  a  religious 
tradition  so  xmique  cannot  be  compen- 
sated for  by  dollars  and  cents. 

It  has  been  argued  that  justice  cannot 
be  done  for  the  Taos  Indians  by  grant- 
ing them  trust  title  to  the  Blue  Lake 
lands  because  tWs  would  set  a  legisla- 
tive precedent  and  other  ti'ibes  might 
seek  similar  relief. 

The  struggle  of  Taos  de  Pueblo  for  its 
sacred  Blue  Lake  area  is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  and  experience  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  As  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  pointed  out  during  the  Senate 
hearings  this  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
tribal  claim  for  land  continuously  used 
and  occupied  by  the  tribe  after  depriva- 
tion of  title,  and  the  only  instance  of  a 
claim  for  land,  which  once  restored, 
would  not  be  subject  to  commercial  de- 
velc^ment,  but  could  be  used  only  for 
traditional  and  religious  purposes. 

The  view  of  the  Interior  Department 
that  this  legislation  would  not  set  a  leg- 
islative precedent  is  also  held  by  former 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  who  in 
testifying  on  H.R.  471  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  stated  that — 

In  the  eight  years  I  waj  Secretary  there 
was  no  other  tribe  that  came  and  presented 
any  case  to  me;  there  was  nothing  that  ever 
came  to  my  attention  of  this  kind  .  .  . 
based  in  a  paramount  way  on  religious  rea- 
son and  religious  argument. 

Secretary  Udall  went  on  to  say: 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Taos  de 
Pueblo  have  a  very  special  and  very  singular 
rrtatlonshlp  that  can  be  distinguished  from 

any  other. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Interior  Committee 
dated  July  8,  1970,  former  Secretary 
Hickel  made  these  observations  concern- 
ing this  issue: 

ILE.  471  is  not  unique  In  proposing  the 
grant  of  federally  owned  land  to  an  Indian 
tribe.  In  almoet  every  seaslon  Congress  con- 
siders many  slmUar  bills.  Several  of  these 
bills  have  been  enacted.  There  is  a  difference 
m  this  biu  in  that  here  the  Indians  are  en- 
titled to  be  paid  for  the  land,  and  in  the 
view  of  the  tribe  no  money  payment  can 
adequately  compensate  for  this  land.  There 
has  been  some  feeling  that  if  the  Pueblo  T'aos 
Indians  are  given  this  land  a  precedent  wlU 
be  set  whereby  other  Indian  tribes  will  seek 
the  return  to  them  of  the  laud  to  which 
they  are  determined  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  have  had  Indian  title.  We  do 
not  think  this  Is  necessarily  the  case.  In  a 
frt^  '"^"y  °f  the  cases  the  land  for  which 
tribes  are  being  compensated  U  not  in  the 
proxinuty  of  their  present  holdings.  More- 
over, a  few  of  the  tribes  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  such  land  returned  to  them. 
we  view  the  question  of  whether  Indian 
tribes  are  to  be  given  money  payment  or 
their  land  returned  as  one  that  will  have  to 
be  decided  on  the  merits  of  each  case. 

The  disthiguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  In  referring  to  the 
committee-approved  substitute  bin  in  a 
floor  speech  on  October  13,  1970,  stated: 


It  should,  however,  be  reoognired  that  HJl. 
471.  as  reported  by  the  Interior  Committee 
deals  only  with  the  specific  fact  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  claim.  It  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  provide  a  final  settlement 
to  a  long-standing  conflict  over  the  use  and 
administration  of  the  lands  In  question.  It 
does  not,  however,  represent  a  precedent  for 
future  cases  or  an  expression  of  national  pol- 
icy on  the  handling  of  religious,  sacred,  or 
ceremonial  land  claims  which  have  been  or 
which  may  be  advanced  by  other  Indian  com- 
mimltles.  In  ordering  HJl.  471  reported  to 
the  Senate  the  committee  has  made  clear 
that  it  was  reserving  a  decision  on  the  na- 
tional Issues  presented  by  sacred  and  cere- 
monial land  claims  until  there  was  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
-sive  policy. 

Senator  Jackson's  observation  that  the 
legislation  applies  only  to  the  specific 
Taos  problems  and  does  not  represent  a 
precedent  holds  true  whether  the  solu- 
tion is  restoration  of  title  or  provision 
for  continued  use  by  the  Taos  people. 

I  certainly  endorse  Senator  Jackson's 
desire  to  move  toward  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  policy  on  the  issues 
presented  by  sacred  and  ceremonial  land 
claims,  and  commend  him  for  his  lead- 
ership In  introducing  S.  4469,  which 
could  be  a  first  effort  toward  a  national 
policy  for  recognition  of  continued  pro- 
tection of  sacred  tribal  places. 

Considerable  national  attention  has 
been  focused  recently  on  the  problems 
and  plight  of  the  American  Indians,  and 
with  justification.  As  President  Nixon 
said  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress 
on  Indians  on  July  8,  1970: 

This  condition  is  the  heritage  of  centuries 
of  Injustice.  Prom  the  time  of  their  first  con- 
tact with  European  settlers,  the  American 
Indians  have  been  oppressed  and  brutalized, 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  lands,  and  denied 
the  opportunity  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

This  legislation  Is  the  first  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  hi  the  field  of 
Indian  affairs  to  reach  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  By  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  be  according  Justice  and 
demonstrating  commitment  to  a  group 
of  Amwlcans  who  have  been  neglected 
in  many  respects  for  too  long. 

In  the  Taos'  efforts  to  regain  their 
lands,  we  can  perceive  in  Indians  every- 
where a  rebirth  of  pride  in  their  race 
and  culture.  This  new  era  of  human 
dignity  promises  to  enrich  American  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

There  should  be  no  further  pressure  on 
the  tribes  to  dismantle  their  govern- 
ments, to  abandon  their  cultures,  and  to 
cease  in  practicing  their  ancient  reli- 
gions. 

President  Nixon  called  for  such  a 
policy  in  his  statement  to  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1068,  stating: 

We  must  recognize  that  American  society 
can  allow  many  different  cultures  to  flour- 
ish in  harmony,  and  we  must  provide  an 
opportunity  for  those  Indians  wishing  to  do 
so  to  lead  a  useful  and  prosperous  life  in  an 
Indian  environment  .  .  .  the  Indian  people 
have  long  responded  to  deprU-atlon  and  hard- 
ship by  seeking  to  utilize  the  processes  of 
orderly  change.  We  must  seek  to  demonstrate 
to  them  all  that  our  society  is  responsive  to 
their  patient  pleas  and  help  them  to  Uve 
among  us  in  prosperity,  dignity  and  honor. 

Normally,  bills  involving  Indian  land 
claims  in  other  States  do  not  generate 


mail  from  my  constituents.  However,  this 
legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Michigan  Indian  Commission,  United 
Tribes  of  Michigan.  Michigan  Council  of 
Churches,  Indian  constituents,  and  non- 
Indian  constituents. 

Because  erf  the  uniqueness  of  this  par- 
ticular Indian  land  claim;  because  the 
Taos  Indians  without  question  had  es- 
tablished Indian  title  to  a  much  larger 
area;  because  of  the  singular  close  reli- 
gious sfgnificance  which  this  land  has 
U)  the  daily  lives  of  the  Taos  people; 
and  because  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
go  far  towai-d  restoring  Indian  trust  and 
confidence  in  tlie  Federal  Government,  I 
strongly  urge  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  form  as  pas.%d  by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
cM^en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas.sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propo.-ied. 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  471)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  final  passage.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  long  nor  detain  the  Senate  long, 
but  I  deem  this  vote  of  such  Importance 
that  I  want  to  make  my  position  very 
clear.  Despite  the  fact  this  is  a  bUl  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  my  administra- 
tion, I  feel  very  strongly  that  is  a  bad 
bill  and  that  It  sets  a  precedent  which 
the  Senate  will  live  to  regret.  I  will  go 
.so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  bill  passes 
today,  there  Is  no  Member  of  the  Senate, 
who  will  not  wish  100  times  he  had  not 
voted  for  it  because  of  the  precedent  it 
sets.  I  am  also  ever  mindful  of  the  great 
knowledge  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  in  this  area,  and  I  am 
mindful  of  his  long  knowledge  and  long 
study  of  this  subject.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  probably  is  the  only 
other  man  in  the  Senate  who  has  com- 
parable knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  \a 
also  very  great. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
when  I  armounce  that  I  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  because  I  think  the 
Senate  had  worked  out  in  its  committee 
amendment,  wliich  has  been  rejected 
and  rejected  by  a  sizable  vote,  a  ju.stifl- 
able  and  equitable  settlement  of  tliia 
matter.  I  believe  we  should  have  adopt- 
ed  It,  and  we  could  have  thus  set  a  prec- 
edent for  dealing  with  other  problems 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  policy  now  for 
dealing  with  these  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture and  we  will  see  a  plague  of  similar 
bills  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
House  In  the  future  which  there  will  be 
little  opportunity  to  avoid  on  the  ba&is 
of  this  precedent,  even  though  it  is  said 
it  is  not  a  precedent. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  against 
the  bill  and  I  hope  tliat  all  Senators  who 
are  mindful  of  the  precedent  that  tiiii 
is  setting  will  also  vote  against  it. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
laving  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
ion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
iered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B.whi,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd), 
he  Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr.  East- 
AND',  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
"uLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
lesota  'Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
rom  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan),  and 
he  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucHt,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
rom  Idaho  'Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
rom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
he  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
='ELL>  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
md  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
:hurch),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright)  would  each 
ote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I   announce   that  the 

oenator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon) 

md  the  Senator  from  Kentucky    'Mr. 

rooPER)  are  absent  because  of  death  in 

heir  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DcMiNicK).  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood)  and 
he  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
lecessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
^UNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
rom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sena- 
or  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
md  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
^ACKwooD)    would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
aays  12.  as  follows: 

(No.  409  Leg.] 
YEAS— 70 


Mken 

Hart 

Percy 

Mien 

Hartke 

Prouty 

teker 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

3oggs 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

3rooke 

Hruska 

RlblcoIT 

Surdlck 

Hughes 

Russell 

3yrd,  Va. 

Inouve 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

rannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith 

rase 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

:ook 

Long 

Spong 

rotton 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

ITanston 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McGee 

Stevenson 

3oJe 

McOovem 

Symington 

Sagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Elrvln 

Miller 

Tow  r 

r"ong 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

joldwater 

Moss 

Williams.  N.J. 

3oodeU 

Murphy 

Williams.  Del. 

jore 

Muskle 

Young,  N.  Dak 

3rlffln 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

3umey 

Pastore 

riarrls 

Pearson 
NAYS— 12 

Allott 

Ellender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Anderson 

Fannin 

MaKnuson 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Bayh 

E^astland 

Montoya 

Beilmon 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

ihurch 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Cooper 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Saxbe 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Yar  borough 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  471)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  The 
Senate's  disposition  of  this  proposal  to- 
day is  to  be  commended.  It  was  done  so 
efficiently  and  with  full  regard  for  the 
views  of  all. 

It  must  be  said  that  my  colleague  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  urged  the  com- 
mittee's position  on  this  measure  with 
the  great  skill  and  ability  that  have  char- 
acterized and  distinguished  his  public 
service.  That  the  position  urged  by  the 
committee  did  not  prevail  is  no  reflection 
on  the  quality  of  his  advocacy  or  that  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  or  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

As  in  so  many  cases,  the  issue  here  was 
far  from  an  easy  one  to  decide.  The  com- 
mittee itself  was  closely  divided  and  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— that  advocated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris) — ultimately  prevailed.  I  never- 
theless commend  Senator  Metcalf,  Sen- 
ator Anderson,  and  Senator  Jackson. 
They  urged  their  position  strongly  and 
with  the  greatest  sincerity. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  many 
others  who  urged  the  position  that  ulti- 
mately prevailed.  And  once  again,  may  I 
say  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
commended  for  disposing  of  this  meas- 
ure expeditiously  and  with  full  regard 
for  the  views  of  every  member. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  PRINT- 
ING AND  CLERICAL  ERRORS  IN 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1411. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  1411,  correcting 
certain  printing  and  clerical  errors  in 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
merely  a  joint  resolution  to  correct  print- 
ing and  clerical  errors.  There  are  no 
substantial  changes.  However,  since  it 
came  over  from  the  House,  another  error 
has  been  found,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  last  sentence  of  section  134(c) 
of  the  Legislative  R«organizatlon  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  by  section  117(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  u 
amended  by  striking  out  'paragraph  5"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'paragraph  7'." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  all  these 
matters  have  been  cleared  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Hoggs).  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  With  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  These  are 
simply  clerical  errors  and  enumerations. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand,  there  is  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1411) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  4418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  4418)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  Unit«d  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes."  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
TITLE  I 

SROBT  TITl* 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970". 

REVISION    OF    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  addlti/snal  sum  of  $2,225,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977, 
and  the  additional  sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978". 


AUTHORIZATION    OF   USE   OF   COST   ESTIMATE   FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  make  the  apportionment 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973.  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  years  for  expenditures 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  in  revised  table  5,  House 
Document  Numbered  91-317. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION 
OF  SYSTEM 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of 
section  101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen 
years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twen- 
ty-two years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30, 1978". 

(b)(1)  The  introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b) 
(5)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "1978". 

(2)  Such  section  104(b)(5)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  two  sentences 
preceding  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System  after  taking  Into  account  all  previ- 
ous apportionments  made  under  this  section, 
in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  20,  1970. 
Upon  the  approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  in  making  apportion- 
ments for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section, 
in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and 
tr  tnsmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1972.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,   1974,  and   June  30, 

1975.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System  after  taking 
into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  in  the  same  manner 
as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2, 
1974.  Upon  the  approval  by  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal  share  of 
such  approved  estimate  in  making  appor- 
tionments for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 

1976.  and  June  30.  1977.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  final  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  then  designated  IntersUte 
System  after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section  In 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
or  Representatives  within  ten  days  subse- 
quent to  January  2,  1976.  Upon  the  approval 
by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shaU  use  the 
federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 

^rtw^T^PP,^'""™"'**  ^°'"  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1978." 

HIGHWAY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  105   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

be^pprSLd""'  '''  ^"^''^  ^"^^°''-'»  »° 
Jd\Z°''J'^^  Federal-aid  primary  system 
for  th»f,  ^f"*'-=^id  secondary  system  and 
Of  th.  «.'l'*"^'°''  ^*h'°  ""-fan  areas,  out 
forth.  fli!7*^  '^"^*  ^"°^'  »1. 100.000.000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  and 


$1,100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;  and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  ex- 
clusive of  their  extensions  In  urban  areas, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $125,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  such  sums  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  The  sums  authorized  in  this 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  60  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system;  and 

(B)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$200,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

(4)  For  traffic  operation  projects  In  urban 
areas  us  authorized  in  section  135  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $200,000,000  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(5)  For  forest  highways,  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

(6)  For  public  lands  highways.  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973. 

(7)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(8)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(91  For  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 

(10)  For  parkways,  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $11,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $25,- 
000.000  for  construction  of  the  Palisades 
Parkway  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
$65,000,000  for  reconstructing  to  six  lanes  the 
section  of  the  Baltimore-Washington  Park- 
way under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  standards  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

(11)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(12)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  appropriations  of  any 
sums  to  carry  out  sections  131,  136,  319(b)  or 
chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(13)  In  addition  to  all  other  authorizations 
for  the  Interstate  System  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  June  30,  1973, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed  $55,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fi.scal  year  for  such  Sys- 
tem, Such  authorization  shall  be  apportioned 
to  each  of  the  States  receiving  apportion- 
ments under  section  103  of  this  Act  of  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  each  such 
fiscal  year,  so  as  to  Insure  that  each  such 
State  will  receive  for  each  such  fiscal  year  an 
a.Tiount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 


the  total  apportionment  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  103  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL-AID  tTRBAN   SYSTEM 

Siic.  106.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Secre- 
tary" add  the  following  new  paragraph:  ' 

"The  term  'urbanized  area'  means  an  area 
so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

(2)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system"  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

'The  term  'Federal-aid  urban  system" 
means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  de- 
scribed in  section  (d)  of  section  103  of  this 
title." 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Interstate 
System"  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Interstate  System"  means  the 
Na'.ional  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  described  in  subsection  (e)  of  bcc- 
tion  103  of  this  title." 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
103  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  rdet- 
tered  (e)  and  (1),  respectively,  including  all 
references  thereto,  and  section  103  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  subsection  (d)  : 

"(d)  The  Federal-aid  urban  system  shall 
be  established  In  each  urbanized  area.  Tlie 
system  shall  be  so  located  as  to  serve  the 
major  centers  of  activity,  the  highest  traf- 
fic volume  corridors,  and  the  longest  trips 
within  such  area,  and  shall  be  selected  from 
those  routes  included  in  the  mileage  figures 
for  the  urban  principal  arterial  system  as 
set  forth  in  the  '1970  National  Highway 
Needs  Report  Supplement'  other  than  routes 
on  the  Interstate  System.  No  route  on  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  shall  also  be  a 
route  on  any  other  Federal-aid  system.  Each 
route  of  the  system  shall  connect  with 
another  route  on  a  Federal-aid  system.  The 
establishment  of  the  system  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  routes  shall  be  based  on  a  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning process  carried  on  In  accordance  with 
section  134  of  this  title.  Routes  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system  shall  be  selected  by 
the  State  highway  departments  and  the 
appropriate  local  road  officials  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section.  Tlie  pro^-lslons  of  chapters  1,  3, 
and  5  of  this  title  that  are  applicable  to 
Federal-aid  primary  highways  shall  apply  to 
the  Federal-aid  urban  system  except  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  this  subsection." 

(2)  Relettered  subsection  (f)  of  section  103 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system,"  the  following:  "the  Federal-aid 
urban  system,". 

(c)(1)  Section  104  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

•  1 6)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system: 
"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  in  ur- 
banized areas,  or  parts  thereof.  In  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  In  siich  urban- 
ized areas,  or  parta  thereof,  In  all  the  States 
as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census." 

(d)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  105 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  relettered 
(e)  and  (f),  respectively.  Including  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  and  section  105  is  further 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (c)  a  new  subsection  (d) : 
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"(d)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
II  the  Pederal-ald  urban  system,  the  Secre- 
.\ry  shall  require  that  such  projects  be  se- 
»cted  by  the  State  highway  department  and 

•  he  appropriate  local  ro«d  offlclals  In  coop- 
ration  with  each  other." 

lei  Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  of  title 
li.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 

.  I'ollows: 

lb)   In  addition  to  the  approval  required 

:nder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  pro- 
•>osed  specifications  for  projects  for  construc- 

!on  on  (1)  the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system. 

xcept  in  States  where  all  public  roads  and 
ughways  are  under  the  control  and  supcr- 

ision  of  the  State  highway  department,  and 

2»  the  Pederal-aid  urban  system,  shall  be 
deiermlned  by  the  State  highway  department 
!  nd  the  appropriate  local  road  officials  In  co- 

■peratlon  with  each  other." 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  120  of  title 
2.3.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  Pederal-aid  secondary  sys- 

em"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
md  the  following:  "the  Pederal-aid  second- 
ary system,  and  the  Pederal-ald  urban  sys- 
•em". 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 

ng  after  "urban  areas"  the  following:  "and 
n  the  Pederal-aid  urban  system". 
i-ROHiamoN  or  impoundment  of  apportion- 
ments AND  OIVER&ION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  107.  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
ion  101  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
i mended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(ci  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
-•xlsting  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
ro  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 

•  loiied  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
^hall  be  impounded  or  withheld  from  obllga- 
'lon.  for  purposes  and  projects  as  provided  In 
-.his  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
pxcept  such  specific  sums  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, are  necessary  to  be  withheld  from 
obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time  to  as- 
sure that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  available 
in  the  Highway  Trust  Pimd  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditures which  will  be  required  to  be  made 
from  such  fund. 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Pederal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  other 
than  the  Pederal  Highway  Administration 
unless  funds  for  such  expenditure  are  Iden- 
tified and  included  as  a  line  Item  In  an  ap- 
propriation Act  and  are  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
incurred  under  this  title  attributable  to  the 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways  or 
highway  planning,  research,  or  development." 

INCREASED    FEDERAL    SHARE 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  120  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "50 
per  centum"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
the  following:  "70  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  fiical  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1973. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

Sec.  109.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  125  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
emergency  fund  is  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  section  120,  for  (1) 
the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways, 
roads,  and  trails  which  he  shall  find  have 
suffered  serious  damage  as  the  result  of  (A) 
natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area  such  as  by 
floods,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes, 
severe  storma,  or  landslides,  or    (B)    cata- 


strophic failures  from  any  cause,  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  bridges  which  have  been 
permanently  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic  by 
the  State  after  December  31,  1967,  because 
of  Imminent  danger  of  collapse  due  to  struc- 
tural deficiencies  or  physical  deterioration." 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  110.  Section  140  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  "Prior"  and  by  adding  at 
tiie  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(b)(1)  For  the  piuijose  of  providing  for 
the  continuation  of  training  programs  during 
seasonal  shutdowns  of  highway  construction 
work,  sums  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  Pederal  share  of  those  portions  of 
the  costs  of  apprenticeship,  skill  improve- 
ment, or  other  upgrading  programs,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  (A)  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
(B)  conducted  during  periods  of  the  year 
when  highway  construction  cannot  reason- 
ably proceed  because  of  climatic  conditions, 
and  (C)  supplementary  to  on-the-job  train- 
ing conducted  during  the  construction  sea- 
son. 

"(2)  The  Pederal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  portion  of  any  training  program  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  that  provided  In 
section  120  of  this  title." 

UaaAN    HIGHWAY    PUBLIC    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"§  142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
on  highways,  other  than  on  rails,  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  'buses')  within 
urbanized  areas  so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic 
capacity  of  the  Pederal-ald  systems,  sums 
apportioned  In  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(3).  (5).  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  the  construction  of  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control 
devices,  bus  passenger  loading  areas  and  fa- 
cilities. Including  shelters,  and  fringe  and 
transportation  corridor  parking  facilities  to 
serve  bus  and  other  public  mass  transporta- 
tion passengers. 

"(b)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedulee  of  such  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  shall  be  based  upon  a  continu- 
ing comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 134  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Pop  all  purposee  of  this  title,  a  proj- 
ect authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project, 
and.  except  as  provided  in  suljsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  Pederal  share  payable  on 
account  of  such  project  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided In  section  120  of  this  title. 

"(d)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless— 

"(1)  such  project  (A)  will  avoid  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  project  under  this 
title  which  increases  automobile  traffic  ca- 
pacity, (B)  will  provide  a  capacity  for  the 
movement  of  persons  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  avoided 
highway  project,  and  (C)  will  not  exceed  In 
the  amount  of  the  Pederal  share,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  avoided  highway 
project;  or 

"(2)  no  other  feasible  or  prudent  high- 
way project  can  provide  the  additional  ca- 
pacity for  the  movement  of  persons  by  motor 
vehicles  on  highways  (other  than  on  rails) 
provided  by  ttils  project. 

"(ei  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall   be  approved   unless  the  Secretary   of 


Transportation  has  received  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
mass  transportation  systems  will  have  ade- 
quate capability  to  fully  utilize  the  proposed 
project." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation." 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS    HIGHWAY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  112    (a)   Chapter  2  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  215.  Virgin  Islands  highway  program 

"(a)  Recognizing  the^  mutual  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Improvement 
of  highways  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  out  of  funds  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  carrj'  out  this  section  to 
assist  the  Virgin  Islands  in  a  program  for 
the  construction  and  Improvement  of  a  sys- 
tem of  arterial  highways  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  No  Pederal  financial  as- 
sistance shall  be  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless  the  Virgin  Islands,  at  a  mini- 
mum, matches  the  Pederal  contribution. 

"(b)  In  order  to  establish  a  long-range 
highway  development  program,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  establishment 
of  an  appropriate  governmental  agency  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  administer  on  a  continuing 
basis  highway  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  operations,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  system  of  arterial  and  collector 
highways,  and  the  establishment  of  advance 
acquisition  of  right-of-way  and  relocation 
assistance  programs. 

"(c)  No  part  of  the  appropriations  author- 
ized under  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands until  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary providing  that  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  (1)  will  design  and  construct 
a  system  of  arterial  and  collector  highways, 
built  in  accordance  with  highway  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  will  not  im- 
pose any  highway  toll,  or  permit  any  such 
toll  to  be  charged,  for  use  by  vehicles  or  per- 
sons on  any  portion  of  the  highways  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  section; 
(3)  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
highways  after  completion  in  a  condition  to 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic;  (4)  will  Implement  standards 
for  traffic  operations  and  uniform  traffic  con- 
trol devices  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  (1)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  only  for  engineering  and 
economic  surveys  and  investigations,  for  the 
planning  of  future  highway  programs  and 
the  financing  thereof,  for  studies  of  the 
economy,  safety,  and  convenience  of  highway 
usage  and  the  desirable  regulation  and 
equitable  taxation  thereof,  and  for  research 
and  development,  necessary  in  connection 
vrith  the  planning,  design,  and  maintenance 
of  the  highway  system,  and  the  regulation 
and  taxation  of  their  use. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  percentage  pro- 
vided m  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  upon  request  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  with  the  J^proval  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  section 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  maintenance  of  the  highway 
system. 
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"(f)  The  provisions  of  chapters  1  and  5 
of  this  title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal- 
aid  primary  highway  funds,  other  than  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  apportionment  for- 
mula and  provisions  limiting  the  expenditure 
of  such  funds  to  the  Pederal-ald  systems, 
shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
.•\ppropriated  to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  ch.ipter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"215.  Virgin  Islands  highway  program." 

(c)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  subsection  (a) 
of  section  215  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $2,000.- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1973. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  sums  were  apportioned 
under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  sums  were  apportioned  under  chapter 

1  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code. 

DARIEN    GAP    HIGHWAY 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"I  216.  Darien  Gap  Highway 

"(a)  The  United  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  with  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia in  the  construction  of  approximate- 
ly two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  highwray 
in  such  countries  in  the  location  known  as 
the  'Darien  Gap'  to  connect  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway  authorized  by  section  212  of 
this  title  with  the  Pan  American  Highway 
System  of  South  America.  Such  highway 
shall  be  known  as  the  'Darien  Gap  Highway.' 
Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
obligated  and  expended  subject  to  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  pnd  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  Darien  Gap  Highway  as  are 
funds  authorized  for  the  Inter-American 
Highway  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  212 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  construction  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  matters  Involving  the  foreign 
relations  of  this  Government,  and  such  nego- 
tiations with  the  Governments  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  Colombia  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  through,  or  au- 
thorized by,  the  Department  of  State. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  create  nor  authorize  the  creation  of  any 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
or  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any 
expenditures  for  highway  survey  or  construc- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  undertaken  in 
Panama  or  Colombia,  other  than  the  expend- 
itures authorized  by  the  provision  of  this 
section. 

'(d)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  any 

«h^n°'i^"°''./°'"  ^'^^  °"''«°  Gap  Highway 
^all  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
t>€cretary  for  necessary  administrative  and 
engineering  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
"arien  Gap  Highway  program. 


"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'construction'  does  not  include  any 
costs  of  rights-of-way,  relocation  assistance, 
or  the  elimination  of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"216.  Darien  Gap  Highway." 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out 
section  216  of  title  23,  United  Stales  Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  au- 
thorized by  section  3(e)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act,  there  shall  be  a 
Deputy  Federal  Highway  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Pederal  Highway 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  There  shall 
also  be  an  Assistant  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator who  shall  be  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Administration  and  shall  be  appointed, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  by  the 
Secret.! ry  of  Transportation  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  and  who  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy 
Pederal  Highway  Administrator  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  annual  rate  of  baiiic  pay 
of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Assistant  Pederal  Highway  Administra- 
tor shall  be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code." 

(b)  AH  provisions  oi  law  enacted  before 
the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency. 

(c)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  Immediately  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  held  the  office  of  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Roads  to  act  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Pederal  Highway  Administra- 
tion created  by  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  until  the  first 
Deputy  Administrator  Is  appointed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  amendment.  The  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  any  person  acting  as 
Deputy  Adnilnlstrator  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  authorized  for  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Administrator.  Such  compensation,  if  au- 
thorized, shall  be  in  lieu  of,  and  not  in 
addition  to,  any  other  compensation  from 
the  United  States  to  which  such  person  may 
t)e  entitled. 

TRAINING   AND   RESEARCH   FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"f  321.  National  Highvray  Institute 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  and  operate  in  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  a  National 
Highway  Institute  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Institute'.  The  Institute  shall  develop 
and  administer.  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  departments,  training  pro- 
grams of  instruction  for  Pederal  Highway 
Administration  and  State  and  local  highway 


department  employees  engaged  or  to  be  en- 
gaged in  Federal-aid  highway  work.  Such 
programs  may  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  courses  in  modern  developments,  tech- 
niques, and  procedures,  relating  to  highway 
planning,  en\1ronmental  factors,  acquisition 
of  rlght.s-of-way,  engineering,  construction, 
maintenance,  contract  administration,  and 
inspection.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
all  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  title  or 
by  any  other  provision  of  law  for  the  devel- 
opment and  onduct  of  educational  and 
training  programs  relating  to  highways 
through  the  Institute.  TTie  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  by  lease,  purchase,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  otherwise  such 
buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Institute.  Sums  author- 
ized to  be  deducted  for  administrative  pur- 
poses by  subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  all  funds  apportioned  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30.  1970.  to 
any  State  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3(. 
and  (6)  of  section  104(b)  of  this  tlUe  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  State 
highway  department,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  for  payment  of  not  to  exceed 
70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  di- 
rect educational  expenses  (but  not  travel, 
subsistence,  or  salaries)  in  connection  with 
the  education  and  training  of  State  and  local 
highway  department  employees  as  provided 
In  this  section. 

"(c)  Education  and  training  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  highway  employees  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary,  or.  In  the  case  where  such  educa- 
tion and  training  is  to  be  paid  for  under 
subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section,  by  the  State, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  public 
and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof : 

■  321.  National  Highway  Institute." 

to  Section  307(a)  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  is  also  authorized, 
acting  independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Pederal  departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
strumentalities, to  make  grants  for  research 
fellowships  for  any  purpose  for  which  re- 
search is  otherwise  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion." 

BRIDGES  ON  FEDERAL  DAMS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  320(d)  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$13,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$16,761,000". 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  au- 
thority of  the  increased  authorization  of 
$3,761,000  established  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  only  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
Markland  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River  near 
Markland,  Indiana,  and  Warsaw.  Kentucky. 
No  such  sums  shall  be  appropriated  until  all 
applicable  requirements  of  section  320  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  have  been  com- 
plied with  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    REPLACEMENT    HOUSING 

Sec  117.  (a)  Sections  510  and  511  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  Including  all  refer- 
ences thereto  are  hereby  renumbered  as  sec- 
tions 511  and  512  respectively. 

(b)  Chapter  6  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  509  the  following  new  section; 
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"5510.  Construction  of  replacement  housing 
■•|a)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  project 
on  any  Federal-aid  system  the  cost  of  (A) 
constructing  new  housing,  (B)  acquiring 
existing  housing.  (C)  rehabilitating  existing 
iiouslng.  and  (D)  relocating  existing  hous- 
.ng.  as  replacement  housing  for  individuals 
ind  families  where  a  proposed  project  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  cannot  proceed  to 
ictual  construction  because  replacement 
housing  Is  not  available  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  made  available  as  required  by  sec- 
■  ion  502  of  tills  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'housing'  Includes  all 
appurtenances   thereto. 

•■(b)  State  highway  departments  shall, 
wherever  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of 
-Slate  or  local  goveriunental  bousing  agencies 
lu  carrying  out  this  section." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after 

■'509.  Relocation  sissistance  programs  on  Fed- 
eral highway  projects." 
the  following: 
"510.  Construction  of  replacement  housing." 

(d)  The  definition  of  the  term  "construc- 
tion" In  section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  the  su- 
pervising, inspecting,  actual  building,  and 
all  expenses  incidental  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction  of  a  highway.  Including  lo- 
cating, surveying,  and  mapping  (including 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  markers  in  accordance  with 
speciflcations  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey in  the  Department  of  Commerce),  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way,  relocation  assist- 
ance, elimination  of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings,  acquisition  of  replacement  hous- 
ing sites,  and  acquisition,  and  rehabilitation, 
relocation,  and  construction  of  replacement 
housing." 

BRIDGE  ALTESATION  PROGRESS  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  118.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  21, 
1940  (54  Stat.  497).  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
517)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  all  after 
"Following"  to  and  Including  "Chief  of  En- 
gineers" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "service  of 
the  order  requiring  alteration  of  the  bridge, 
the  Secretary  of  Tran^ortatlon". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  Insert  "of 
TranspKjrtation"  between  "Secretary"  and 
"may". 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  strike  out  the 
last  word  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

ALASKA    HIGHWAY 

Sec.  119.  fa)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Transportation. 
Is  authorized  to  undertake  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  Into  a  suitable  agreement  au- 
thorizing paving  and  reconstructing  the 
-Alaska  Highway  from  Dawson  Creek,  Canada 
(Including  a  connecting  highway  to  Haines, 
.Alaska) .  to  the  Alaska  border.  incUiding.  but 
not  limited  to,  necessary  highway  realine- 
ment. 

(b)  Tlie  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  results  of 
his  negotiations  under  this  section. 

EFFECTH-E  DATE  OF  RELOCATION   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  120.  Section  37  of  the  Pederal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"eftectivk  date 

"Sec.  37.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  data  of  Its  enactment, 
except  that  until  July  1,  1970,  sections  502, 
505.  506.  507,  and  508  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  this  Act,  shall  be  applicable 


to  a  State  only  to  the  extent  that  such  State 
is  able  under  Its  laws  to  comply  with  such 
sections.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  after  July  1, 
1970,  such  sections  shall  be  completely  ap- 
plicable to  all  States.  Section  133  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  if  sections  502,  505,  506,  507,  and  508 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  applicable 
in  that  State,  and  effective  July  1.  1970,  such 
section  133  is  repealed,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  (1)  which 
Is  required  to  amend  its  constitution  to 
comply  with  sections  502,  505,  506.  507.  and 
508  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  (2) 
which  cannot  submit  the  required  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  ratification  prior  to 
July  1.  1970,  the  date  of  July  1,  1970,  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  extended  to  July  1, 1972." 

rtrruRE  federal-aid  highway  program 
Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  develop  and  Include  In  the  report 
to  Congress  required  to  be  submitted  In 
January  1972.  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1965  (79  Stat.  578;  Public  Law 
89-139),  specific  recommendations  for  the 
functional  realinement  of  the  Federal-aid 
systems.  These  recommendations  shall  be 
based  on  the  functional  classification  study 
made  In  cooperation  with  the  State  highway 
departments  and  local  governments  as  re- 
qtilred  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  1970, 
and  the  functional  classification  study  now 
underway  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  in  1990. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1972,  the  Secretary  shall  also  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  a  continuing 
Federal-aid  highway  program  for  the  period 
1976  to  1990.  The  needs  estimates  to  be  used 
In  developing  such  programs  shall  be  In  con- 
formance with  the  functional  classification 
studies  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  the  recommendations  for  the 
functional  realinement  required  by  such 
subsection. 

(c)  The  recommendations  required  by  sxib- 
sectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  studies  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  highway  departments  and  lo- 
cal governments,  and,  in  urban  areas  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population,  utilizing  the 
cooperative  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  process  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  134  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  The  highway  needs  estimates 
prepared  by  the  States  In  connection  with 
this  report  to  Congress  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary,  together  with 
his  recommendations. 

(d)  As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary 1972,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress the  Federal-aid  urban  system  as  desig- 
nated, and  the  cost  of  Its  construction. 

highway   BEAUTIFICATION   AUTHORIZATIONS 

Stc.  122.  (a)  Section  131  (m)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
820.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  not 
to  exceed  $20,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  tlw 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 


(b)  Section  136(m)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  ending  June  30, 
1967,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tion, period  of  availability,  and  expenditure 
of  Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds  shall 
apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  after  June  30 
1967." 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  before 
"$1,250,000"  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "$1,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972." 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION    COMMISSION 

Sec.  123.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Highway  Beautiflcation,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

'b)  The  Commission  shall  be  comprised  of 
thirteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

(2)  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ctommlttee  on  Public  Works 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives; 

(3)  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
per.'Kjns  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(4)  one  person,  elected  by  majority  vote  of 
the  other  twelve,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  or 
functions  but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  The  organization  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  specified  in  a  call  Issued  Jointly 
by  the  senior  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  senior  member 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller 
number,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(f)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress: 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress  or  oflicers  or  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  shall  each 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  veeted  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  study  exist- 
ing statutes  and  regulations  governing  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  Jxmkyards 
in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system;  (2)  review  the  policies  and  practic^ 
of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  charged 
with  administrative  Jurisdiction  over  such 
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highways  Insofar  as  such  policies  and  prac- 
tices relate  to  governing  the  control  of  out- 
door advertising  and  Junkyards;  (3)  compile 
date  necessary  to  understand  and  determine 
the  requirements  for  such  control  which  may 
now  exist  or  arc  likely  to  exist  within  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  (4)  recommend  such 
modifications  or  additions  to  existing  laws, 
regulations,  policies,  practices,  and  demon- 
stration programs  as  will,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commission,  best  serve  the  public 
interest. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  section  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its  fi- 
nal report.  It  shall  cease  to  exist  six  months 
after  submission  of  said  report.  All  records 
and  papers  of  the  Commission  shall  there- 
upon be  delivered  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  for  deposit  In  the  Archives 
of  the  United  States. 

(J)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  request  the  head  of  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  independent  agency  which  has 
an  interest  in  or  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  of 
Junkyards  to  appoint,  and  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency  shall  appoint,  a  liaison 
officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  In  matters  pertaining 
to  this  section. 

(k)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  Commis- 
sion shall  seek  the  advice  of  various  groups 
Interested  in  the  problems  relating  to  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junk- 
yards including,  but  not  limited  to,  State 
and  local  governments,  public  and  private 
organizations  working  In  the  fields  of  en- 
vironmental protection  and  conservation, 
communications  media,  commercial  adver- 
tising interests,  industry,  education,  and 
labor. 

(1)  The  Commission  or,  on  authorization 
of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of  two 
or  more  members  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
bold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such 
authorized  committee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  written  or 
other  matter  may  be  Issued  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
served  by  anyone  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(m)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dividual Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  thla  section  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$800,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  moneys 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  available  to 
the  Commission  until  expended. 

(o)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
director,  and  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  The  Director  and  personnel  may 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  Any  Federal  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  who  may  be  employed  by  the 
Commission  shall  retain  civil  service  status 
without  Interruption  or  loss  oT  status  or 
privilege.  In  no  event  shall  the  staff  director 
or  any  other  employee  receive  as  compensa- 
tion an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum 


rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(p)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies 
and  surveys  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and,  if  necessary,  to  transfer  funds  to 
Federal  agencies  from  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  carry  out  such  of 
its  duties  as  the  Commission  determines  can 
best  be  carried  out  in  that  manner. 

ELIMINATION    OF    SEGMENTS    OF    INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM    NOT   TO    BE    CONSTRUCTED 

Sec  124.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  December  31,  1973, 
shall  remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  System  every  segment  of  such 
System  for  which  a  State  has  not  established 
a  schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  segment 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System,  and  with  respect 
to  which  the  State  has  not  provided  the  Sec- 
retary with  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
that  such  schedule  will  be  met.  Nothing  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  substitution  prior  to  December 
31,  1973,  of  alternative  segments  of  the  In- 
terstate System  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title." 

URBAN  AREA  TRAFFIC   OPERATIONS  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  125.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  if  such  project"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  If  such  project  Is  located  in  an 
urban  area  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation, such  project  shall  be  based  on  a  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning process  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
section  134  of  this  title." 

AUTHORITY    FOR    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec  126.  Subsection  (c)(3)  of  section  307 
Of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "Including  demonstration  projects 
In  connection  with  such  purposes." 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH    CENTER    DEVELOPMENT 
HIGHWAYS 

Sec  127.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  142  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"§  143.  Economic  growth  center  development 
highways 

"(a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  role  the 
highways  can  play  to  promote  the  desirable 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, to  revitalize  and  diversify  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  areas  and  smaller  communities, 
to  enhance  and  disperse  industrial  growth,  to 
encourage  more  balanced  population  pat- 
terns, to  check,  and,  where  possible,  to  reverse 
current  migratory  trends  from  rural  areas 
and  smaller  communities,  and  to  Improve  liv- 
ing conditions  and  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  Improve- 
ment of  development  highways  to  serve  and 
promote  the  development  of  economic 
growth  centers,  and  surrounding  areas,  and 
for  planning,  surveys,  and  Investigations  in 
connection  therewith. 

"(b)  Each  Governor  may  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  his  recommendations  for  ( 1 )    the 


selection  of  economic  growth  centers  within 
the  State,  (2)  priorities  for  the  construction 
of  development  highways  to  serve  such  cen- 
ters, and  (3)  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary,  for  his  consid- 
eration in  approving  the  selection  of  eco- 
nomic growth  centers  for  demonstration 
projects. 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  the  State 
highway  department  of  any  Stete  In  which 
an  economic  growth  center  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  eligible  for  a  demonstration 
project  is  located,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
to  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
engineering  and  economic  surveys  or  other 
investigations  necessary  for  the  planning 
and  design  of  development  highways  needed 
to  provide  appropriate  access  to  such  growth 
center.  Including  airport  facilltleE  which 
may  be  established  to  serve  it,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways 
except  those  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  Inconsistent  with  this  section  shall  apply 
to  de\elopment  highways  and  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  this  section.  For  the 
purposes  of  sections  105,  106,  and  118  of  this 
title,  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  apportioned  on 
January  1  next  preceding  the  commencement 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized.  In 
approving  projects  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  those  areas 
offering  the  most  potential  for  future  eco- 
nomic growth.  No  State  shall  receive  in  any 
fiscal  year  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year.  Each  development  high- 
way which  Is  not  already  on  a  Federal-aid 
system  shall  be  added  to  the  appropriate 
system. 

"(e)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  for  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
Improvement  of  a  development  highway  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  70  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(f)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  until  he  has 
determined  that  such  project  will  promote 
the  alms  and  purposes  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  center  to  be  benefited  will 
meet  such  criteria  as  he  deems  necessary, 
Including,  but  not  Umlted  to,  the  following: 
(1)  growth  centers  shall  be  geographically 
and  economically  capable  of  contributing 
significantly  to  the  development  of  the  area, 
and  (2)  growth  centers  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand 
according  to  the  latest  available  Federal 
census. 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"143.  Economic  growth  center  development 
highways." 

FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    ENGINEERING    COSTS 

Sec  128.  Section  120  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  enter  Into 
agreements  with  such  State  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
preliminary  and  construction  engineering  at 
an  agreed  percentage  of  actual  construction 
costs  for  each  project.  In  lieu  of  the  actual 
engineering  costs  for  such  project.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  annually  review  each  such  agree- 
ment to  Insure  that  such  percentage  reason- 
ably represents  the  engineering  costs  actually 
Incurred  by  Buch  State." 
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OISTUCT  or  COLUMBIA 


Sec.  129.  (a)  In  the  case  of  those  routes 
on  the  Interstate  System  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorized  for  construction  by 
subsection  (a)  of  section  23  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  required  to  be 
restudled  by  subsection  (c)  of  such  section, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  commence  work  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
on  the  following  projects  as  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  23: 

(1)  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  beginning 
at  Bladensburg  Road,  1-295  (section  C4.1  to 
Co). 

(2)  North  Central  and  Northeast  Free- 
ways, 1-95  (section  C7  to  C13)  and  I-70S 
(section  CI  to  C2). 

(b)  The  authorization  for  the  project  for 
the  South  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  contained 
in  section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  route  of 
the  South  Leg  project  is  hereby  removed  from 
designation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Such  removal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
withdrawal  from  approval  for  the  purposes 
of  section  103  (d)  (2)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  study  the  project  for  the  North  Leg  of 
the  Inner  Loop  from  point  A3 .3  on  1-66  to 
point  C7  on  1-95,  as  designated  in  the  "1968 
Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  and 
shall  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  including  any  recom- 
mended alternative  routes  or  plans. 

TOLL  ROADS 

Sec  130.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  129  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  (A) 
with  respect  to  a  toll  road  on  the  Interstate 
System  any  vehicle  using  such  road  should 
not  be  required  to  stop  more  than  twice  for 
the  purpose  of  collection  of  tolls  in  connec- 
tion with  any  one  continuous  Intrastate  trip 
on  such  highway  and  (B)  with  respect  to  toll 
roads  on  the  Interstate  System  which  con- 
nect at  State  boundaries  that  such  States 
should  enter  Into  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  common  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  tolls  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  boundary  connection  in  order  that 
vehicles  using  such  roads  will  be  required  to 
make  but  one  stop  at  such  connection  for 
the  collection  of  tolls." 

INDIAN    RESEBVATION    BOADS    AND   BRIDGES 

Sec.  131.  The  definition  of  the  term  "In- 
dian reservation  roads  and  bridges"  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  In- 
dian reservatlor  or  Indian  trust  ?and  or  re- 
stricte-l  Indian  land  which  is  not  subject  to 
fee  title  alienation  without  t'le  approval  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  which  Indians 
reside  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  to  be  eligible  for  services 
generally  available  to  Indians  under  Federal 
laws  specifically  applicable  to  Indians." 

RICHMOND-PETERSBURG    TtTRNPIKE 

Sec.  132.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  to  amend  any  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  into  undpr  the  provisions  of 
section  129(d)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  permit  the  cont.ruatlon  of 
tolls  on  the  existing  Richmond-Petersburg 
Turnpike  to  finance  the  construction  within 
the  existing  termini  of  such  turnpike  of  two 
lanes  thereon  in  addition  to  the  lanes  In 


existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  necessary  to  meet  traffic  and  highway 
safety  requirements.  Any  amended  agree- 
ment entered  Into  for  such  purposes 
shall  provide  assurances  that  the  ex- 
isting turnpike  (including  the  addi- 
tional lanes)  shall  become  free  to  the 
public  upon  the  collection  of  tolls  suf- 
ficient to  liquidate  all  constructon  costs,  and 
the  costs  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  debt 
service  during  the  period  of  toll  collections 
to  liquidate  construction  costs,  but  In  no 
event  shall  tolls  be  collected  after  date  of 
maturity  of  those  bonds  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  issued  for 
construction  of  such  turnpike  having  the 
latest  maturity  date. 

AIRPORT    ACCESS 

Bec.  133.  Section  105  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  In  preparing  programs  to  submit  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  highway  departments  shall 
give  consideration  to  projects  providing  di- 
rect and  convenient  public  access  to  pub- 
lic airports,  and  In  approving  such  programs 
the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  such 
projects." 

I  TITLE  II 


SHORT  TITLE 


Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1970". 


the 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY 


Bec.  202.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  735)  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"Sec  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Administration').  The  Administra- 
tion shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  an- 
ual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level  III  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Schedule  in  section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy 
Adminlstratlor  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule in  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary. On  highway  matters  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
through  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion those  provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (including  chapter  4  of  title  23, 
United  States  Cksde)  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, research,  and  development  relating 
to  uniform  standards  which  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  pertaining  to 
highway  design,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, traffic  control  devices.  Identification 
and  surveillance  of  accident  locations,  and 
highway-related  aspects  of  predestrlan  safety. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out, 
through  the  Administration,  those  provisions 
of  such  Act  (including  chapter  4  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code)  for  highway  safety 
programs,  research  and  development  relat- 
ing to  all  other  uniform  standards  which  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promulgate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat. 
718)  through  the  Administration  and  Ad- 
ministrator authorized  by  this  section. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  law  enacted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1970  which  axe  inconsistent  with  this 
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section  as  amended  by  such  Act  of  1970  are 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  in- 
consistency." 

(b)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  immediately  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  held  the  office  of  Director 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  act 
as  Administrator  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  created  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  thu 
section  until  the  first  Administrator  is  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  such  amendment 
The  President  may  authorize  any  person 
serving  as  Acting  Administrator  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  authorized  for  the  office  of 
Administrator.  Such  compensation,  if  au- 
thorized, shall  be  In  lieu  of,  and  not  In  addi- 
tion to,  any  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  to  which  such  person  may  be 
entitled. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  beginning  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "as  Congress,  by  law  enacted  here- 
after," and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "75  per  centum  in  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States, 
as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal  cen- 
sus, and  25  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which  the 
public  road  mileage  in  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  public  road  mileage  in  all  States. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  'public 
road'  means  any  road  under  the  JurisdicUon 
of  and  maintained  by  a  public  authority  and 
open  to  public  travel." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
common  and  the  following:  "and  except  that 
the  aggregate  of  all  expenditures  made  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  by  a  State  and  its  poUUcal 
subdivisions  (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  for 
carrying  out  the  State  highway  safety  pro- 
gram shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
crediting  such  State  during  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  under  this  section  without  regard  to 
whether  such  expenditures  were  actually 
made  in  connection  with  such  project." 

(e)  Section  402  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Except  In  the  case  of  those  State 
safety  program  elements  with  respect  to 
which  uniform  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  before  December  31. 
1970,  the  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate  any 
other  uniform  safety  standards  under  this 
section  unless  specifically  authorized  to  do 
so  by  a  statute  enacted  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection." 

(f )  The  following  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated : 

(1)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3,  1973. 

(2)  For  carrjrlng  out  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  high- 
way safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
projects,  or  portions  of  projects,  pertaining 
to  the  Federal-aid  systems,  $15,000,000,  and 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  $15,000,000. 

(3)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  high- 
way safety  research  and  development),  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admln- 
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istmtlon,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
iMJune  30  1972,  and  $45,000,000  for  fiscal 
vwr  ending  June  30, 1973. 

(4)  For  carrying  out  section  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment I  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion $10  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1973. 

(5)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  carrying  out  section 
402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code) ,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

DEMONSTRATION      PROJECTS 

SEC  203.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
and  by  striking  out  "this  section"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "this  subsection"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  demonstration  projects 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  methods  for  Increas- 
ing the  safety  of  travel  on  the  Federal-aid 
systems,  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Governors  of  the  affected  States,  shall 
undertake  (1)  demonstration  projects  for  al- 
cohol safety  action  programs  Including  re« 
lated  multldisciplinary  crash  Investigation 
teams,  and  (2)  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  enforcement  of  motor  vehicle  and 
traffic  laws.  Not  more  than  one  demonstra- 
tion project  under  each  of  the  preceding 
clauses  shall  be  undertaken  In  any  one  State 
and  all  such  projects  shall  be  completed  by 
June  30,  1974.  The  Secretary  not  later  than 
June  30,  of  the  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973, 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  progress  report  on 
such  projects,  including  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto,  and  not  later  than 
July  31,  1974,  the  final  report  on  such  proj- 
ects, including  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ao- 
propriated  lor  the  four  fiscal  year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  carry  out  alcohol  safety  action  pro- 
grams under  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection 
not  to  exceed  $171,600,000,  for  multldisciplin- 
ary crash  investigation  teams  under  such 
clause  (1)  not  to  exceed  $35,200,000,  and  to 
carry  out  enforcement  projects  under  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000." 

HIGHWAY     SAFETY     PROGRAMS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  402(b)(1)(A)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"through  a  State  highway  safety  agency 
which  shall  have  adequate  powers,  and  be 
suitably  equipped  and  organized  to  carry 
out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  such 
program," 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

PROJECTS   FOR    HIGH    HAZARD    LOCATIONS 

Sec  205.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  projects  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  hazards  to  safety  at 
specific  locations  where  sections  of  highways 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary  sys- 
tems or  their  extensions  within  urban  areas 
which  have  high  accident  experiences  or  high 
accident  potentials,  $200,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $200,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
Amounts  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  sums  appropriated  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  105  of  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
vay  Act  of  1970,  shall  not  be  subject  to  sec- 
tions 104(f)   and  142(a)   of  title  23,  United 


States  Code,  and  shall  be  expended  by  such 
State  only  for  projects  under  this  section. 

BRIDGE     RECONSTRUCTION     AND     REPLACEMENT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  144.  Bridge   reconstruction   and    replace- 
ment 

"(a)  To  encourage  and  assist  the  States  in 
eliminating  the  hazards  of  unsafe  bridges, 
not  more  than  10  per  centum,  and  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  (unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  5  per  centum  exceeds  the 
needs  of  the  State),  of  all  the  sums  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and 
for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  the  reconstruction  or  replace- 
ment of  bridges  that  cross  waterways  and  are 
on  either  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system.  Such  sums 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  without 
regard  to  the  system  lor  which  apportioned. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  projects 
under  this  section  only  for  bridges  that  are 
unsafe  because  of  structural  deficiencies, 
physical  deterioration,  or  functional  obsoles- 
cence. Each  State  shall  establish  a  list  of 
bridges  to  be  reconstructed  and  replaced 
under  this  section  In  order  of  priority  of 
need,  taking  Into  consideration  the  critical 
nature  of  the  safety  hazards  involved,  tj-pes 
and  volumes  of  traffic,  national  defense  re- 
quirements, alternate  routes  and  detours, 
impact  upon  the  economy  and  the  effects 
upon  adjoining   States. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33 
U.S.C.  525-533)  shall  apply  to  bridges  au- 
thorized to  be  reconstructed  and  bridges 
constructed  to  replace  unsafe  bridges  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  projects  approved  under 
this  section  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  reconstruction  and  replace- 
ment of  bridges." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"144.  Bridge    reconstruction    and    replace- 
ment." 

(c)  Section  120  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(I)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  for  the  reconstruction 
or  replacement  of  a  bridge  under  section  144 
of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage 
payable  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  project,  whichever  Is  the  larger." 

ELIMINATION   OF   RAILWAY-HIGHWAY   GRADE 
HAZARDS 

Sec  207.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  120  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
substitxiting  a  comma  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  thereafter  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  that  not  less  than  5  per  centum 
of  all  sums  apportioned  to  each  State  In 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  by  such  State  under  this 
subsection,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  lesser  percentage  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  State." 

RAIL   CROSSINGS 

Sec  208.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  321  the  following  new  section: 
"I  322.  Demonstration  project — rail  crossings 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  elimination  of 
all  public  ground-level  rail-highway  cross- 
ings along  the  route  of  the  high-speed  ground 


transportation  demonstration  projects  be- 
tween Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  conducted  under  au- 
thority of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  under- 
take research  and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  tran.sportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  September  30, 1965  (49  U.S  C. 
1631   et  seq). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  elimination  or 
protection  of  certain  public  ground-level 
rail-highway  crossings  in,  or  In  the  vicinty 
of.  Greenwood.  South  Carolina. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  highway  involved  is  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  shall  be  90  per  centum  and 
the  railroad's  siiare  of  such  cost  shall  be  10 
per  centum. 

"(2)  If  the  highway  Involved  is  not  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  shall  be  80  per  centum  and 
the  railroad's  share  of  such  cost  shall  be  10 
per  centum  and  the  remaining  10  per  centum 
of  such  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  In 
which  such  crossing  is  located. 

"(d)  Before  paying  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  demonstration  projects  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
such  agreements  with  the  States  and  rail- 
roads involved  to  Insure  that  all  non-Federal 
costs  will  be  provided  as  required  by  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments,  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  problem  of  providing  Increased  high- 
way safety  at  public  and  private  ground- 
level  rall-hlghway  crossings  on  a  nationwide 
basis  through  the  elimination  of  such  cross- 
ings or  otherwise,  including  specifically  high- 
speed rail  operations  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  report  to  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  such  investigation  and 
study  not  later  than  July  1,  1972,  Including 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  program. 
Fimds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  307 
of  this  title  are  authorized  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry 
out  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof : 
"322.  Demonstration  project — rail  crossings," 

TITLE  III— EXTEKSION  OF  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND  AND  CERTAIN  RELATED 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Subsections  (c) ,  (e) ,  and  (f )  of  section  209 

of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating 

to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  23  U.S.C.  120 

note)  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

Sec  302.  Transfer  From  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-11)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu   thereof   "1977  ";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1978". 

Sec.  303.  Postponement  of  Certain  Excise 
Tax  Reductions. 
(a)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by 
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striking  out  "1972"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977": 

(1)  Section  4041(c)(3)  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  fuel  for  noncommerclsJ  aviation). 

(2)  Section  4041(e)  (relating  to  rate  re- 
duction) . 

(3)  Section  4061(a)(1)  (relating  to  Im- 
position of  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  etc.). 

(4)  Section  4061(b)(1)  (relating  to  Im- 
puslilon  of  tax  on  parts  and  accessories). 

(5)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  lax  on  tires  and  tubes) . 

(6)  Section  4081(b)  (relating  to  imposition 
of  tax  on  gasoline) . 

(7)  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor  vehicles). 

(8)  Section  4481(e)  (relating  to  period  tax 
In  effect) . 

(9)  Section  4482(c)(4)  (deflnlng  taxable 
period). 

(10)  Section  6156(e)(2)  (relating  to  In- 
stallment payments  of  tax  on  use  of  highway 
motor  vehicles). 

(11)  Section  6421(h)  (relating  to  tax  on 
gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway  pur- 
poses or  by  local  transit  systems). 

(b)  Section  6412(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  floor  stock  refunds)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1973"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1978";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "February  10,  1973" 
eaoh  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "March   31,   1978". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  RAJJDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
BoGGs,  and  Mr.  Baker  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  AMENDMENTS- 
ORDER  FOR  H.R.  2669  TO  REMAIN 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
2669)  to  amend  section  213(a)  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  remain  at  the 
desk  for  the  next  3  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1273.  H.R.  18679. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
18679)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  Eis  amended,  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  a  finding  of  practical 
value,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  is  identical  to  a 
bill  that  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  bore  the  number  S.  4141.  This  bill 
was  reporter'  by  the  18-member  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  It  contains  three 
features.  Two  of  the  features  would  bring 
up  to  date  and  revise  the  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  here- 
tofore amended. 

The  third  feature  of  the  bill  was  in- 
tended to  assure  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements would  continue  to  be  consulted, 
as  presently  required  by  subsection  274h 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  radiation  matters  and  the  for- 
mulation of  radiation  standards — but 
not  infrequently  or  from  time  to  time,  as 
heretofore,  but  on  a  continuing  and  com- 
prehensive basis.  This  feature  Is  con- 
tained in  section  11,  the  concluding  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  18679. 

Section  11.  to  which  I  have  referred, 
Mr.  President,  was  drafted  before  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Congress  his 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  which  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  H.R.  18679  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  joint  committee  before 
the  President's  reorganization  plan  suc- 
cessfully cleared  the  Congress. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  raise  our  voices? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  had  several  dis- 
cussions concerning  this  section  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Senator  Hart  of 
Michigan,  Senator  Muskie  of  Maine,  and 
Senator  Aiken  of  Vermont;  Buid  I  might 
say  at  this  juncture  that  Senator  Aiken 
was  one  of  the  master  architects  of  the 
bill  that  Is  before  us  today. 

In  view  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  presently  governing  statutes,  includ- 
ing subsection  274h  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  nec- 
essity for  section  11  at  this  time. 

I  have  also  had  some  discussion  with 
Mr.  BeLleu  of  the  White  House,  who 
is  very  much  Interested  in  this  particu- 
lar section. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  at  no  time  was  it  the  intention  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  interfere  with  the 
transfer  of  fimctions  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

It  has  always  been  the  concern  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
all  of  its  dealings  in  atomic  energy  mat- 
ters to  consider  public  health  and  safety 
foremost.  This  continues  to  be  the  objec- 
tive of  the  committee  and  will  always 
be  the  objective  of  the  committee  as  long 
as  I  am  a  member,  and  as  long  as  its 
other  distinguished  members  are  associ- 
ated with  the  committee — and  beyond 
that  its  responsibilities  under  section  202 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  including  the 
committee's  responsibility  in  relation  to 
the  implementation  of  subsection  274h. 


Everything  considered,  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  move  that  section  11  be  deleted 
from  the  bill — the  entire  section— and 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will   be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  23,  delete  the  following: 
The  entire  section  11  of  the  bill,  from  page  9 
line  23,  through  page  14.  line  15  Inclusive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that,  having 
removed  thLs  .section — and  this  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr! 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken  > ,  and  myself,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  also  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  Representative  Holi- 
FiELD,  who  acquiesced  In  my  judgment— 
our  committee  will  look  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  EPA  relative  to  atomic  en- 
ergy. Other  committees  can  look  into  it 
with  respect  to  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  we  think  that  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  country  will  be  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
add  that  while  I  believe  that  this  radia- 
tion section  does  not  deserve  the  con- 
demnation some  people  have  placed  on 
it,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this 
time.  It  can  be  considered  next  year,  or 
other  means  to  accomplL';h  the  same  end 
can  be  taken  up  next  year. 

The  other  two  sections  of  the  bill  are 
necessary,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
we  get  them  through  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  Therefore,  I  have  agreed,  in 
the  interests  of  harmony  and  the  early 
enactment  of  this  bill,  that  we  strike 
the  provision  relating  to  radiation,  and 
proceed  with  the  other  parts,  which  are 
quite  necessary,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  think  at  this  junctvire,  in 
view  of  what  I  have  said,  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain what  section  11  actually  did. 

Senators  must  realize  that  at  the  time 
we  were  working  on  this  bill — and  this 
was  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  18 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  had  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3  had  only  been  sub- 
mitted. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  aU  we  could  do 
was  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
assign  the  responsibility  to  enter  into 
the  arrangements  to  any  agency  he  de- 
sired, and  in  all  probability,  of  course,  he 
would  have  selected  the  agency  which  is 
now  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

But  section  11  went  beyond  that.  It 
directed  that  any  agency  the  President 
would  designate  should  enter  into  a  long- 
term  contract  with  two  preeminent  sci- 
entific bodies,  one  of  them  being  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Now,  what  is 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences?  It 
was  created  in  1863  by  an  act  of  Congress 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  a  non- 
profit organization,  it  does  not  pay  taxes, 
and  it  consists  of  the  leading  scientists 
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of  the  country.  Where  else  would  we  go 
to  an  impartial  scientific  verdict,  and 
sound  recommendations? 

What  were  they  supposed  to  do?  They 
were  supposed  to — on  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  basis — make  studies  of 
the  biological  effects  of  radiation  on  in- 
dividuals in  our  society  and  on  the  ecol- 
ogy. That  is  essentially  all  it  amounted 

to. 

We  also  named  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measure- 
ments. And  who  are  they?  They  were  first 
established  in  1929,  and  are,  again,  non- 
profit, do  not  pay  taxes,  have  no  ax  to 
grind,  and  are  an  impartial  body  of  the 
best  scientific  minds  in  the  country  that 
could  give  proper  scientific  advice  and 
recommendations  to  the  Agency. 

These  scientific  bodies  are  going  to  do 
that  anyway — and  they  are  doing  it  now; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Agency 
was  established  after  this  bill  was  re- 
ported out,  and  is  just  coming  into  being, 
I  believe  the  best  procedure  would  be  to 
eliminate  this  feature  from  this  bill  at 
this  time,  and  give  the  Agency  a  chance 
to  get  its  feet  on  the  ground  and  begin  to 
work  out  its  problems;  and  later  on,  if 
we  have  to  go  into  it,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  said,  we  can  do  that  after 
we  return  in  January. 

The  two  features  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  talked  about,  apart 
from  section  11,  are  two  things  that  need 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  going  to  explain 
them. 

The  first  feature  of  the  bill  deals  with 
the  present  rigid  requirement  that,  be- 
fore the  Commission  may  issue  a  com- 
mercial license  for  a  nuclear  powerplant 
or  for  other  industrially  or  commercially 
useful  nuclear  facilities,  it  must  make  a 
finding  that  the  type  of  facility  "has 
been  sufiBciently  developed  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value  for  industrial  or  commercial 
purposes."  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  not  yet  made  a  finding  of  prac- 
tical value  for  any  type  of  nuclear  facil- 
ity and,  therefore,  nuclear  powerplants 
are  still  being  licensed  as  research  and 
development  facilities.  Developments  to 
date  have  overtaken  the  need  for  any 
finding  of  practical  value  by  the  Com- 
mission. There  is  simply  no  reason  to 
retain  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  the  con- 
cept that  such  a  finding  must  precede 
commercial  licensing.  Accordingly,  H.R. 
18679  erases  this  concept  from  the  1954 
act  and  paves  the  way  for  the  commer- 
cial Ucensing  of  nuclear  facilities. 

In  accomplishing  this  objective,  the 
Joint  Committee  had  to  take  a  close  look 
at  a  related  provision  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954;  namely,  the  text  of 
subsection  105c.  of  that  act.  That  sub- 
section presently  provides  that  whenever 
the  Commission  proposes  to  issue  a  com- 
mercial license,  it  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  proposed  license  and 
the  proposed  terms  and  conditions  there- 
of. The  Attorney  General  would  then  be 
obliged  to  advise  the  Commission 
"whether,  insofar  as  he  can  determine, 
the  proposed  license  would  tend  to  create 
or  maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws";  his  advice  would  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

I  may  say  at  this  juncture  that  this 
whole  thing  was  discussed  with  members 
of  the  Justice  Department. 


This  provision — subsection  105  c. — is 
separate  and  apart  from  subsection  105  a. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which 
clearly  states  at  the  very  outset  that 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  re- 
lieve any  person  from  the  operation  of 
the  following  acts  as  amended"  and 
there  then  follows  a  specification  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Subsection  195  a.  would 
remain  wholly  unchanged  and  unaffected 
by  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Because  the  language  and  potential  ef- 
fect of  the  existing  subsection  105  c.  are 
not  sufficiently  clear,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  clarify  and  revise  this  phase  of 
the  Commissions  licensing  process.  H.R. 
18679  does  this.  Revised  subsection  105  c. 
clarifies  the  antitrust  review  standard 
and  specifically  describes  what  the  Com- 
mission is  to  do  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
vice received  from  the  Attorney  General. 
The  end  product  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's exploration  of  every  facet  of 
the  background  of  this  provision,  and  of 
the  committees  judgment  respecting  the 
scope  and  type  of  review  that  AEC  ought 
to  conduct.  The  committee  and  its  staff 
spent  many,  many  hours  on  this  aspect  of 
the  bill,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
we  consider  very  carefully  the  consider- 
able testimony,  comments  and  opinions 
we  received  from  interested  agencies,  as- 
sociations, companies  and  individuals, 
including  representatives  from  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, from  privately  owned  utilities,  and 
from  public  and  cooperative  power  inter- 
ests. The  end  product,  as  delineated  in 
H.R.  18679,  is  a  carefully  perfected  com- 
promise by  the  committee  itself;  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  It  does  not  represent 
the  position,  the  preference,  or  the  in- 
put of  any  of  the  special  pleaders  inside 
or  outside  of  the  Government.  In  the 
committee's  judgment,  revised  subsec- 
tion 105  c.  which  the  committee  carefully 
put  together  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of 
its  members,  constitutes  a  balanced,  mod- 
erate framework  for  a  reasonable  licens- 
ing review  procedure. 

I  want  to  stress  in  the  clearest  possible 
way  that  subsection  105c.  in  no  way  ex- 
tends, revises,  impairs,  modifies,  or  im- 
pinges on  the  antitrust  laws  of  our  stat- 
ute books,  or  prevents  or  limits  their  full 
application.  The  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Attorney  General  and 
others  by  virtue  of  our  antitrust  laws  re- 
main completely  uninterfered  with  and 
unaffected  by  the  review  functions  dealt 
with  in  section  105  c. 

I  also  want  to  vmderscore  several 
other  important  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee. Paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
105  c.  will  enable  the  Commission  to  avoid 
delaying  the  issuance  of  permits  or  li- 
censes in  certain  cases  due  to  the  anti- 
trust review  feature.  This  flexibility  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  antitrust  questions 
that  are  or  may  be  raised  at  the  initiative 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  another;  the 
objective  is  to  help  avoid  imnecessary 
delays  in  the  scheduling  or  operation  of 
needed  powerplants. 

The  committee  further  intends,  aside 
from  antitrust  considerations,  that  con- 
struction permit  proceedings  in  progress 
at  the  time  the  bill  becomes  law  be  con- 
tinued as  a  section  103  proceeding  with 


an  absolute  minimum  of  procedural  de- 
lay. Although  the  bill  does  not  specifical- 
ly deal  with  the  objective  of  avoiding 
delay  incident  to  the  change  in  posture 
from  104  b.  to  section  103  status,  aside 
from  antitrust  considerations,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  stretch  out  un- 
necessarily the  increasingly  long  interval 
between  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion permit  and  the  regulatory  decision  on 
the  permit.  A  few  years  ago,  this  period 
approximated  7  to  9  months.  Now,  the 
interval  is  closer  to  18  months  and  has 
approached  2  years  in  some  cases.  The 
committee  understands  that  in  the  nor- 
mal routine  there  may  be  one  or  more 
cases  where  the  construction  permit  pro- 
ceedings have  essentially  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  except  for  the  ultimate  reg- 
ulatory decision.  The  committee  intends 
that  the  Commission  will,  by  appropriate 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  pursuant  to  its 
discretion,  suitably  bridge  the  change  to 
section  103  status  so  as  to  avoid,  to  the 
greatest  extent  reasonably  practicable, 
any  delays  in  the  scheduling  of  needed 
powerplants  or  other  needless  hardships. 
There  may,  for  example,  be  instances 
where  an  extension  of  the  usual  policy 
of    granting    regulatory    permission    to 
start    or    continue    with    construction 
items    may    avoid    unnecessary    delay, 
financial  penalties,  or  other  hardships. 
Tlie  Commission  should  use  sound  judg- 
ment to  avoid  or  minimize  such  delay  or 
hardship  because  of  the  conversion  of 
the  status  of  a  104b.  application  for  a 
construction  permit  to  one  under  section 
103  of  this  bill.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  procedural  steps — not  health  or  safety 
issues.  The  joint  committee  would  never 
acquiesce  in  any  short  cuts  relative  to 
health  or  safety  matters.  The  "practical 
value"  feature  of  the  bill  does  not  affect 
health  and  safety  considerations  in  any 
way. 

The  second  feature  of  H.R.  18679 
would  make  a  minor  change  in  subsec- 
tion 161  v.,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
This  subsection  was  added  by  the  Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials 
Act  which  was  passed  in  1964.  The  sub- 
section pertains  to  the  furnishing  of 
uranium  enrichment  services  by  the 
AEC.  This  service,  which  is  performed 
through  utilization  of  the  Government's 
unique  gaseous  diffusion  facilities,  in- 
creases the  percentage  of  fissionable  iso- 
topes in  natural  uranium  so  that  the  en- 
riched material  can  be  used  as  fuel  in 
nuclear  reactors.  The  1964  amendment 
provided  that  the  AEC  was  to  establish 
prices  for  that  service  "on  a  basis  which 
will  provide  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  Government."  It  further  provided 
that  the  AEC  was  to  establish  written 
criteria  for  the  furnishing  of  the  serv- 
ice and  in  support  of  the  prices  it  would 
charge.  The  legislative  history  clearly 
indicated  the  intent  of  the  committee 
and  of  Congress  that  the  statutory  basis 
for  AEC's  prices  would  be  recovery  of 
the  Government's  costs.  The  initial  cri- 
teria established  by  the  AEC — which 
have  been  in  use  until  now — in  fact  pro- 
vided for  prices  based  on  the  recovery  of 
appropriate  Government  costs  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  However,  sev- 
eral months  ago,  the  AEC  proposed  rad- 
ically revised  criteria  which  are  not 
based  on  the  recovery  of  the  Govern- 
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ments  costs,  but,  rather,  on  factors 
related  to  a  hypothetical  plant  of  the 
future  that  would  be  privately  owned. 
The  new  criteria  are  impossibly  vague 
and  can  be  used  as  apparent  justification 
for  almost  any  price  at  any  time.  When 
AEC  submitted  the  proposed  revised  cri- 
teria to  the  committee  in  Jime,  we  sought 
and  obtained  the  advice  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral reported  to  the  committee  that  the 
revised  criteria  did  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  Congress. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  th2  joint  com- 
mittee. In  effect,  then,  these  new  criteria 
are  so  vague  as  to  remove  the  stability 
we  have  had  in  the  pricing  of  uranium 
fuel  and  consequently  to  accelerate  the 
Inflationary  trend  in  the  prices  of  our 
other  fuels.  And  they  amount  to  a 
thwarting  of  the  intention  of  Congress. 

Section  8  of  H.R.  1867P  supports  and  re- 
affirms with  even  greater  clarity  the  in- 
tention of  Congress,  as  clearly  discerned 
by  the  GAO  In  its  July  17,  1970  report  to 
the  committee,  that  the  Commissions 
charges  for  enriching  services  be  based 
on  the  recovery  of  appropriate  Govern- 
ment costs  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  clear  summary  of 
the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  staff  have  worked 
long  smd  hard  In  order  to  get  a  good  bill. 
We  have  a  good  bill,  and  It  should  be 
enacted. 

Since  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  clearly  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
duplicate  his  efforts.  I  simply  have  one 
other  statement  to  make. 

I  was  concerned  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  clearly  would  result  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitnist  laws  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  producers  of  electrical  energy 
from  nuclear  plants.  Thei-efore,  I  con- 
sulted with  the  Department  of  Justice 
quite  freely  and  received  their  assurance 
that  this  Is  a  good  bill.  I  received  a  letter 
from  them,  dated  November  9,  1970, 
signed  by  Richard  W.  McLaren.  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Division, 
from  which  I  read  two  paragraphs  at  this 
time: 

It  appears,  to  us  that  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Commitiee,  and  Its  accompanying 
report,  actually  serve  to  strengthen  the  anti- 
trust safeguards  of  the  .atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  other  paragraph  states; 

The  Comnuttee's  intenc  seems  clesr:  if 
.\SC  Qiids  chat  a  situacioa  "incon&iscenc 
with  :.he  antitrust  laws"  would  result  from 
activities  under  a  license.  It  may  either  il) 
deny  the  license  or  (2)  condition  grant  of 
the  license  on  action  by  the  applicantis) 
to  eliminate  the  Inconsistency.  U  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  power  in  the  area,  at- 
taching antitrust  conditions  to  the  license 
may  t>e  the  preferable  course  of  action  for 
-VEC  to  take  iu  the  public  tuteresc.  For  ex- 
ample, applicants  for  a  license  for  a  joint 
venture  nuclear  power  plant  could  be 
?ran'ed  a  license  by  ABC  to  construct  a 
vitally  needed  facility;  however,  grant  of  the 
license  would  be  conditioned  upon  appll> 
cants'  aifording  access  to  low  cost  power 
iTijtu  the  nuclear  facility  on  reasonable  terms 


to  a  utility  theretofore  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation. If  exclusion  of  the  latter  would 
subject  it  to  unreasonable  competitive  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DEPAKTMBNT   op   jTrSTICB, 

Washington.  DC  ,  November  9,  1370. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aasxn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashiTigton,  Jj.C. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Aiks3<:  This  responds  to 
yoiir  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  provisions  of  3.  4141 
relating  to  AEC  pre-Ucenalng  review,  in  the 
form  reported  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  September  29,  1970. 

As  you  know,  we  have  not  felt  that  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  additional  legislation 
concerning  AEC's  licensing  procedures  or  for 
new  legislation  on  the  antitrust  standards  re- 
lating thereto.  However,  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  others.  Including  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  that  legislation  clarifying  the 
procedures  would  be  desirable,  we  have 
worked  with  the  AEC  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  fashion  appropriate  amendments 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  order  to  provide 
the  greater  specificity  as  to  licensing  proce- 
dures that  is  desired.  We  have  also  consulted 
with  you  and  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Comnuttee  to  assure  tiiat  any  ciianges  made 
in  the  wording  of  the  antitrust  standard 
would  be  xell-drafted  legislation. 

We  are  satisfied  that  '-he  bill  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  adequately  takes  Into 
accoimt  antitrust  considerations.  While 
there  would  be  a  slight  change  of  language, 
as  iMtween  persistent  law  and  S.  4141,  In  the 
antitrust  standard  to  be  applied  in  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  facilities  ithe  words  "tend 
to  '  would  be  deleted  from  the  present  lan- 
guage of  section  105c ) ,  we  understand  that 
this  is  Intended  to  clarify,  rather  than  effect 
any  substantial  change  in,  the  antitrust 
safeguards  of  the  Act.  The  Committee  Report 
on  S.  4141  (Senate  Report  No.  91-1347)  makes 
clear  that  in  licensing  proceedings  AEC  is 
reqiiired  to  determine  whether  activities  un- 
der the  required  license  would  ( 1 )  contra- 
vene the  antitrust  laws  or  (2)  be  incom- 
patible with  the  policies  clearly  underlying 
these  laws.  In  connection  with  the  latter, 
the  Comnuttee  Report  notes  (p.  15)  that  the 
AEC  "has  the  duty  ...  to  be  mindful  of 
the  general  objective  of  strengthening  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise."  Thus,  we 
understand  that  S.  4141  enjoins  AEC  to  esti- 
mate and  appraise  c&refully  any  anticom- 
petitive effects  which  would  result  from  ac- 
tivities under  a  requested  license.  The  AEC 
would  determine  not  only  whether  the  activ- 
ities would  "violate'"  the  Sherman,  Clayton. 
or  Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts,  but  also 
whether  it  Is  reasonably  probable  that  situa- 
tions or  activities  would  result  which  would 
be  Incompatible  with  the  policies  of  main- 
taining and  fostering  free  competition  wiiich 
underlie  those  statutes. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  and  its  accompanying 
report,  actually  serve  to  strengthen  the  anti- 
trust safeguards  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Ptrst,  they  reaffirm  unequlvocably  the  Con- 
gressional intent  underlying  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  that  antitrust  implications 
of  the  granting  by  AEC  of  licenses  be  care- 
fully assessed.  Second,  AEC  itself  would  be 
required  to  make  findings  under  the  anti- 
trust standards,  something  which  it  Is  not 
specifically  required  to  do  by  the  existing 
statute.  Third,  the  Committee  Etepon  on 
S.  4141  explains  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  '  The 
explanation  .pp.  14-16,  31)  is  fully  in  accord 
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with  the  view  which  the  Department  of  Jug. 
tlce  has  always  held  as  to  the  meaning  <rf 
this  1-inguage  "out  for  which  until  now  there 
has  been  no  clear  Congressional  or  judlclii 
endorsement. 

Finally,  we  think  the  new  section  105c(8i 
will  have  very  beneficial  results.  It  enjoins 
AEC  to  use  lu  licensing  authority  in  order 
both  to  meet  power  needs  and  to  assure  that 
antitnist  principles  are  observed.  Since  ap- 
plicants will  know  that  projects  having  anU 
competitive  effects  will  be  subject  to  careful 
scrutiny  by  AEC  and  to  possible  delay  if  anti- 
tnist problems  are  present,  there  will  be  In^ 
centlve  for  applicants  to  remove  antitrust 
problems  in  the  early  stages  of  project  plan- 
ning. Not  only  will  this  be  desirable  from  an 
antitni.st  standpoint,  it  will  accelerate  needed 
increases  in  power  supply  by  expediting  AEC'j 
pre-Ucenslng  review.  Section  105c(6)  in- 
Btracts  AEC  that,  although  there  may  be 
"need  for  power  in  the  affected  area,"  this 
need  la  not  to  override  predictable  adverse 
competitive  effects  of  activities  under  a  re- 
quested license  except  in  the  most  exception- 
al cases.  The  Committee  Report  emphasizes 
(p. 31)  : 

The  Committee  does  not  expect  that  an 
affirmative  finding  fof  inconsistency  with 
antitrust  laws  or  policy]  under  paragraph  S 
would  normally  be  overriden  by  Commis- 
sion findings  and  actions  under  paragraph 
(fl).  •  •  •  Normally  the  committee  expects 
the  Commission's  actions  under  paragraph 
(5)  and  (6)  will  harmonize  both  antitni.st 
and  such  other  public  Interest  considera- 
tions as  may  be  Involved. 

The  mcluslon  of  this  provision  should 
tend  to  reduce  substantially  the  number  of 
applications  which  will  raise  antitrust  issues. 
Applicants  will  be  motivated  to  resolve  anti- 
trust problems  before  commencement  of 
AEC  proceedings,  otherwise  AEC  must  ordi- 
narily resolve  them  In  the  course  of  pre- 
Ucensing  review,  or  deny  the  license. 

The  Committee's  Intent  seems  clear:  if 
AEC  finds  that  a  situation  "inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws"  wotild  result  from  activ- 
ities under  a  license,  it  may  either  ( 1 )  deny 
the  license  or  (3)  condition  grant  of  the 
license  on  action  by  the  applicant (s)  to 
eliminate  the  Inconsistencr.  If  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  power  in  the  area,  attaching 
antitrust  conditions  to  the  license  may  be 
the  preferable  course  of  action  for  AEC  to 
take  In  the  public  Interest.  For  example, 
applicants  for  a  license  for  a  Joint  venture 
nuclear  power  plant  could  be  granted  a 
license  by  AEC  to  construct  a  vitally  needed 
facility;  however,  grant  of  the  license  would 
be  conditioned  upon  applicants'  affording 
access  to  low  cost  power  from  the  nuclear 
facility  on  reasonable  terms  to  a  utility 
theretofore  excluded  from  participation.  If 
exclusion  of  the  latter  would  subject  it  to 
unreasonable   competitive   disadvantage. 

On  the  basis  of  our  understanding  of  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  S.  4141.  as  set  forth 
above,  the  Department  of  Justice  supports 
enactment   of   this   legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RicHABD  W   McLaren, 
Aasiatant    Attorney    General,   Antitrust 
Division. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
assurance  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously,  so  that  I 
feel  we  should  enact  this  legislation. 

As  for  the  part  relating  to  radiation.  It 
has  been  said  it  is  not  essential  at  this 
time.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable,  but  it  is  not  essential  and 
rather  than  engage  in  a  long,  drawn-out 
controversy  now,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  take  It  -up  at  the  next  session  ci  Con- 
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giess  either  in  this  form  or  in  some  other 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed  without  further  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  for 
his  excellent  statement  explaining  this 
bill.  I  support  this  measure  completely. 
This  joint  committee  explored  every 
facet  in  depth  and  there  were  many  mat- 
ters which  required  and  received  the  ut- 
most of  attention  and  care. 

As  an  example,  let  me  call  attention  to 
page  27  of  the  committee  report  which 
makes  clear  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
as  now  on  the  books  and  as  amended  by 
this  bill,  neither  causes  nor  intends  to 
cause  any  change  in  the  language  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
relative  to  those  utilities  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission imder  that  act. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  many  years  about  the 
growing  trend  toward  ownership  of 
large-scale  nuclear  po^erplants  by  only 
a  few  large  utilities.  The  specter  of  such 
a  monopoly  in  the  nuclear  energy  field 
has  haunted  many  of  us,  and,  as  Senator 
Aiken  has  said,  the  "gold  rush"  is  on  as 
the  large  private  utility  companies  race 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  se- 
cure licenses  for  nuclear  generating 
plants  under  so-called  research  and  de- 
velopment sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  Such  research  and  development  li- 
censes as  defined  by  the  present  Atomic 
Energy  Act  are  not  subject  to  rigid  anti- 
trust scrutiny,  and  the  would-be  monop- 
olists were  not  wasting  any  time  in  ob- 
taining a  stranglehold  on  nuclear  gen- 
erating facilities  while  the  smaller  utili- 
ties looked  on  helplessly. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  does  contain 
stringent  antitrust  review  provisions 
which  apply  to  licenses  issued  for  com- 
mercial nuclear  generating  plants.  How- 
ever, the  AEC  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  a 
finding  that  the  multimillion  dollar 
plants  they  have  been  licensing  have  any 
practical  value,  which  is  a  requirement 
before  a  commercial  license  is  issued  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  act.  This  bUl  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  making  a  find- 
ing of  practical  value  and  compel  AEC 
to  issue  only  one  type  of  license  with 
stringent  antitrust  review  requirements. 
While  this  bill  represents  an  important 
step  forward  in  curing  monpolistic  con- 
ditions in  the  generation  of  electric  power 
by  atomic  facilities,  I  was  concerned 
about  subsection  105 ic)  (6)  in  which  it  is 
stated: 

In  the  event  the  Commission's  finding  un- 
der paragraph  6  Is  In  the  affirmative,  the 
Commission  shall  also  consider,  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  license  should  be  issued  or 
continued,  such  other  factors,  Including  the 
need  for  power  in  the  affected  area,  as  the 
Commission  in  Its  Judgment  deems  relevant 
to  the  public  Interest. 

The  finding  referred  to  in  this  lan- 
guage is  a  contravention  of  the  antitrust 
provisions  of  the  act  as  amended  by  H  R 
18679. 
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It  appeared  to  me  that  tliis  section  of 
the  bill  raised  the  possibility  that  an  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  provisions  of 
the  act  could  be  secured  by  an  applicant 
if  AEC  determined  that  the  need  for 
power  or  other  factors  overrode  antitrust 
considerations.  Therefore,  on  August  21, 
1970, 1  wrote  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  Antitrast  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  asked  him 
several  questions  concerning  this  lan- 
guage. He  answered  my  questions  in  a 
letter  dated  September  2,  1970. 

I  asked  him  whether  the  proposed  sub- 
section 105ic)(6)  would  amount  to  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  He  replied: 

We  do  not  think  the  proposed  Subsection 
(c)  (6)  would  amount  to  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  provisions  In  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Act.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  obliged  to  give  consideration 
and  effect  to  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  nation's  policy  In  favor  of  a 
competitive  economy.  Indeed,  the  statement 
of  policy  at  the  outset  of  the  Commission's 
Act  specifically  enjoins  it  to  promote  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise.  In  our 
view,  the  cited  language  does  not  alter  this. 

I  asked  him  how  the  Department  con- 
strued the  language  "need  for  power  in 
the  affected  area,"  and  what  "other  fac- 
tors" would  be  pertinent.  He  answered: 

It  Is  difficult  to  state  any  definitive  con- 
struction for  'need  for  power  in  the  affected 
area,'  other  than  the  meaning  plain  In  the 
words.  The  relevant  question  is  not  what  the 
words  mean,  but  how  the  need  for  power  is  to 
be  Integrated  into  the  Commission's  over-all 
licensing  determination.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Commission  would  be  obliged  to  make  Its 
decision  on  a  licensing  issue  In  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  policy  at  the  outset  of 
the  Act.  This  statement  of  policy  cleanly  and 
comprehensively  states  the  guiding  consider- 
ations for  Commission  action  in  licensing 
and  other  areas.  These  considerations  sub- 
sume the  need  for  power. 

We  would  not  think  the  AEC  could  "avoid 
the  conditioning  of  licenses  to  cure  adverse 
antitrust  findings"  simply  upon  a  finding 
that  there  was  a  need  for  power  in  the  af- 
fected area.  Rather,  we  expect,  and  we  believe 
that  the  Commission  expects,  that  the  Com- 
mission's conditioning  authority  could  be 
used  to  cure  competitive  problems  while  al- 
lowing construction  and  utilization  of  facili- 
ties. 

We  must  recognize,  I  think,  that  the  basic 
directive  to  the  Commission  is  to  maximize 
the  welfare  of  the  population  insofar  as  Its 
activities  in  the  nuclear  field  are  concerned, 
and  that  all  other  stated  considerations  are 
subsidiary  to  this  one.  In  some  Instances  a 
project  might  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  time, 
even  taking  Into  account  the  nation's  con- 
tinuing need  for  power  supply,  on  the  Judg- 
ment that,  over  the  long  run,  more  will  be 
gained  by  correcting  anticompetitive  situa- 
tions than  by  Immediately  issuing  a  license. 
Also,  there  may  be  occasion^  when  a  power 
plant  will  have  to  be  put  on  stream  quickly, 
competitive  problems  cured  as  much  as  is 
possible  before  licensing,  but  also  cured  after 
licensing,  or  corrected  In  part  by  non-llcens- 
Ing  authorities. 

This  is  simply  to  say  that,  like  all  other 
Identified  policies — ^such  as  preserving  natu- 
ral resources,  promoting  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments,  stimulating  invention,  and  so 
forth — the  competitive  policy  must  be  Inte- 
grated into  decisions  designed  to  maximize 
the  general  public  welfare.  We  are  aware,  as 
you  are,  that  though  the  policy  is  funda- 
mental to  our  economic  system.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  bring  the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment bodies  fully  into  alignment   with   It. 


And  we  are  aware  that  persons  and  firms  who 
find  competition  uncomfortable  may  often 
attempt  to  Induce  a  sacrifice  of  competition 
by  calling  upon  other  policies  in  a  specious 
or  overdrawn  fashion.  But  we  think  these 
problems  can  be  addressed  without  over- 
stating the  contribution  of  the  competitive 
policy,  or  declining  to  recognise  that  it  forms 
an  integral  part,  not  the  whole,  of  our  na- 
tional policies. 

Finally,  I  asked  Mr.  McLaren  whether 
the  AEC  could  make  an  adverse  antitrust 
finding  and  then  ignore  it,  rather  than 
considering  antitrust  and  other  matters 
at  the  same  time.  He  said  that — 

We  do  not  think  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  to  which  you  refer  would  permit  the 
AEC  to  make  an  antitrust  finding  and  then 
"ignore"  It.  We  think,  as  your  last  question 
suggests,  that  the  Commission  would  con- 
sider antitrust  and  other  matters  "at  the 
same  time,"  that  Is,  In  Its  overall  determina- 
tion of  the  best  Interests  of  the  population. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  can  be  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  subsection  105ic)<6).  The  in- 
terpretation given  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  this  subsection  makes  it  clear 
that  AEC  will  be  given  the  appropriate 
power  to  stop  the  monopolization  of  nu- 
clear generating  facilities  and  open  the 
door  to  participation  in  such  plants  to 
all  utilities  when  monopoly  is  a  threat. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, I  feel  obliged  to  comment  on 
the  portion  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
amendment  relating  to  prelicensing  an- 
titrust review  of  applications  for  nu- 
clear facilities  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  revises  those  pro- 
visions of  subsection  105(c)  to  require 
the  Commission  to  transmit  applications 
for  nuclear  power  plants  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  review  and  also  requires  a 
finding  by  the  AEC  as  to  whether  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  license  would  create  or 
maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral finds  there  may  be  adverse  antitrust 
aspects,  the  Commission  must  conduct  a 
hearing  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
Attorney  General's  advice  and  then 
make  a  finding  as  to  whether  the  activi- 
ties under  the  license  would  create  or 
maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws,  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion 105(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  In 
addition,  any  person  may  intervene  in 
the  construction  permit  proceedings, 
raising  antitrust  considerations — even  if 
the  Attorney  General  does  not.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  afford  the 
intervener  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  concerned  natu- 
rally as  to  the  antitrust  implications  in 
this  bill;  and,  therefore,  posed  several 
questions  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  I 
will  ask  consent  to  incorporate  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  Department  of  Justice  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  in  any  sense  weakens 
antitrust  standards  with  respect  to  the 
Ucensing  procedure.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Antitrust  Division  staff  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee   in   assuring  that   the   final 
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product  now  before  xis  does,  in  fact,  pro- 
tect antitrust  considerations  in  the 
granting  of  licenses. 

An  area  of  tliis  bill  which  gave  me 
some  concern  was  paragraph  6  of  sec- 
tion 6  which  states: 

(6)  In  the  event  the  Commission's  finding 
under  paragraph  (5)  Is  In  the  affirmative,  the 
Commission  shall  also  consider.  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  license  should  be  Issued 
or  continued,  such  other  factors.  Including 
the  need  for  power  In  the  affected  area,  as 
the  Commission  In  Its  Judgment  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  Interest.  On  the 
basis  of  its  findings,  the  Commission  shall 
have  the  authority  to  Issue  or  continue  a 
license  as  applied  for,  to  refuse  to  Issue  a 
license,  to  rescind  a  license  or  amend  It,  and 
to  Issue  a  license  with  such  conditions  as  It 
deems  appropriate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  as 
I  understand  it,  also  was  concerned  with 
this  p>aragraph  and  queried  the  Antitrust 
IXvision  with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
the  claim  of  a  need  for  power  would  be 
expected  to  override  antitrust  considera- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  received  a  reply  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  which  should  allay 
any  fears  in  this  area  and  that  this  com- 
munication will  be  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord of  this  debate. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  statement  made  by 
the  Honorable  Melvin  Prick,  of  Illinois, 
during  the  House  debate  on  this  matter: 

Mr.  Chairman,  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  this  legislation  would  permit  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  exempt  a  license  ap- 
plicant from  the  necessity  of  correcting  an 
antitrust  abuse  included  In  a  Commission 
finding  where  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
need  for  power  in  the  area  or  other  factors 
are  overriding. 

The  committee,  as  stated  in  the  report, 
expects  the  Commission  normally  to  take 
care  of  both  the  need  for  energy  aa  well  as  to 
remedy  the  situation  where  there  has  been 
an  affirmative  finding  under  paragraph  (5). 
The  report  on  page  31  in  this  respect  states: 

"While  the  Commission  has  the  flexibility 
to  consider  and  weigh  the  various  Interests 
and  objectives  which  may  be  Involved,  the 
conunlttee  does  not  expect  that  an  affirma- 
tive finding  under  paragraph  (5)  would 
normally  need  to  be  overridden  by  Commis- 
sion findings  and  actions  under  paragraph 
(6).  The  Committee  believes  that,  except  In 
an  extraordinary  situation.  Commission-im- 
posed conditions  should  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  concerns  entailed  in  any  affirmative  find- 
ing under  paragraph  (5)  while,  at  the  same 
time,  acconunodating  the  other  public  In- 
terest concerns  found  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(6),  Normally,  the  committee  expects  the 
Commission's  actions  under  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  will  harmonize  both  antitrust  and 
such  other  public  interest  considerations  as 
may  be  Involved." 

Considerations  involving  'the  need  for 
power  In  the  affected  area"  or  "other  factors" 
will  not  permit  the  Commlseion  to  ignore  an 
adverse  antitrust  finding  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsection  106  (c). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  clear  intent  of 
this  language  in  subsection  105fc>  (6)  is 
to  enable  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  expedite  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
power  facilities  while,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  those  steps  necessary  to  cure  ad- 
verse antitrust  findings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  If  an  adverse  antitrust 
finding  is  made  by  the  Commission,  it 
may  issue  or  continue  a  license  when 


there  is  a  "need  for  power  in  an  area," 
but  this  issuance  or  continuance  must  be 
accompanied  by  appropriate  conditions 
in  the  Ucense  which  require  the  applicant 
to  cure  the  adverse  antitnist  findings.  If 
the  applicant  or  holder  of  the  license  does 
not  cure  the  antitrust  findings,  then  the 
AEC  may  suspend  or  revoke  the  license 
regardless  of  the  "need  for  power  in  the 
affected  area." 

Under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Commission  be  relieved  of  its  respon- 
sibility to  require  applicants  for  licenses 
to  conform  to  the  antitrust  provisions  of 
the  act  and  the  antitrust  laws  generally. 
It  would  not  seem  likely  that  an  appli- 
cant would  continue  the  construction  of  a 
facility  or  begin  construction  while  anti- 
trust problems  clouded  the  license,  but 
if  the  Commission  deems  it  necessary  to 
give  an  applicant  that  choice  then  the 
"need  for  power  in  the  affected  area" 
allows  the  issuance  of  a  conditioned  li- 
cense. 

The  other  area  of  this  bill  that  gave  me 
some  concern  was  whether  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  6  might  preclude  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  from  pursuing  anti- 
trust remedies  in  the  courts  if  the  Com- 
mission decided  that  a  particular  situa- 
tion did  not  "create  or  maintain  a  situa- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws 
as  specified  in  subsection  105(a)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act." 

The  report,  I  believe,  clearly  shows 
that  such  was  not  the  intent  stating: 

Section  6  of  the  bill  clarifies  and  revises 
subsection  105  c.  of  the  act.  The  bUl  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  Important  features  con- 
tained in  the  provisions  of  subsections  105  a. 
and  105  b.  of  the  1954  act.  These  subsections 
remain  separate,  distinct  and  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  the  proposed  revised  subsection 
106  c.  For  example,  the  Attorney  General's 
advice  under  the  new  subsection  106  c,  and 
the  participation  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  designee  in  the  proceedings  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (6)  of  the  subsection,  would 
be  completely  separate  and  apart  from  any 
actions  the  Attorney  General  may  deem  ad- 
visable In  relation  to  the  antitrust  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  105  a.  Also,  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  subsection  105  c^ 
the  Attorney  General  may.  In  his  discretion, 
should  he  consider  that  his  advice  might 
prejudice  planned  actions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  referred  to  In  subsection  105  a.,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  render  no  advice  to 
the  Commission. 

The  report  also  notes: 

Subsection  106(a)  wisely  emphasizes  that 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act" — and  this 
includes  subsection  105(c) — "shall  relieve 
any  person  from  the  operation"  of  the  anti- 
tnist laws.  It  further  provides  that  in  the 
event  a  licensee  Is  found  to  have  violated  the 
antitrust  laws  in  the  conduct  of  the  licensed 
activities  that  "the  Commission  may  suspend, 
revoke,  or  take  such  other  action  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  with  respect  to  any  license  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Committee 
noted : 

The  antitrust  laws  within  the  ambit  of 
subsection  105(c)  of  the  bill  are  all  the  laws 
specified  in  subsection  105(a).  These  include 
the  statutory  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  normally 
are  not  identified  as  antitrust  law.  Accord- 
ingly, the  focus  for  the  Commission's  find- 
ing will,  for  example,  Include  consideration 
of  the  admonition  in  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission   Act,   as   amended,   that 


"Unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce,  and  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  in  com- 
merce, are  declared  unlawful." 

Under  the  antitrust  standard  of  the 
present  act  and  S.  4141,  the  Commission 
is  instructed  to  survey  license  applica- 
tions in  light  of  incipient  antitrust  pos- 
sibilities. In  other  words,  the  AEC  will 
look  at  factual  situations  having  the 
probability  of  contravening  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  will  also  be  looking  at  anti- 
trust violations.  It  could  well  be  that  in 
passing  on  the  antitrust  aspects  of  li- 
cense applications  facts  leading  to  sepa- 
rate antitrust  suits  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  others  may  be  developed.  If  so, 
the  Attorney  General  or  others,  includ- 
ing agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  may  take  these  facts  to 
other  forums  for  antitrust  relief,  includ- 
ing the  appropriate  courts  or  regulatory 
agencies.  Nothing  in  S.  4141  precludes 
or  impedes  any  antitrust  action  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  others,  whether  the 
relief  sought  is  criminal  or  civil  in 
nature. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  only  a  sup- 
plement to  existing  antitrust  laws,  and 
this  win  not  be  changed  by  the  passage 
of  S.  4141.  No  primary  jurisdiction  is 
vested  in  the  AEC,  and  all  forums  of 
antitrust  relief  remain  open  for  all 
parties  at  any  time,  whether  or  not  the 
Commission  may  be  considering  similar 
or  identical  facts  and  issues  in  a  licens- 
ing proceeding  involving  similar  parties. 

Moreover,  other  intervenors  as  well  in 
the  Commissi  >n  proceedings  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  exhaust  tlieir  appel- 
late remedies  if  they  so  desired. 

Mr.  President,  nuclear  power  will  be  a 
most  important  contributor  if  we  are  to 
come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  power 
demands  of  the  very  near  future.  How- 
ever, already  maniy  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  growing  concentration  of  own- 
ership of  our  energy  producers  and  over 
some  apparently  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices in  many  areas. 

It  would  be  a  distressing  development 
if  nuclear  power  were  allowed  to  grow — 
but  brought  with  it  monopolistic  prac- 
tices which  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
supply  of  power  to  some  energy  com- 
panies. 

It  is  clear  from  the  facts  and  opinions 
I  have  cited  that  it  definitely  is  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  amending  the 
AEC  Act  that  this  should  occur. 

I  have  raised  this  point  only  to  add  to 
the  legislative  history  and  to  make  even 
clearer  Congress'  intention  that  the  anti- 
trust standards  apply  to  licensing  of  nu- 
clear facilities,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

August  28,  1970. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
DC.  . 

Dear  Mr.  McLaren:  I  am  very  concernea 
over  a  provision  contained  in  S.  4141  which 
was  I  ?cently  approved  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  As  you  know,  this 
measure  would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  by  eliminating  the  requirement 
for  a  finding  ol  "practical  value"  in  the  li- 
censing  of   nuclear   power   plants   utilizing 
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Ught  water  reactors  and  require  licenses  for 
all  such  reactors  to  be  Issued  under  Section 
103  of  the  Act,  which  requires  AEC  to  con- 
sider anticipatory  antitrust  matters. 

However,  S.  4141  changes  the  antitrust 
standard  contained  in  Section  105(c)  of  the 
present  Act  and  substitutes  a  new  standard 
which  would  be  applied  to  Section  103  li- 
censes. Under  the  present  language  in  105 
(c) ,  the  Attorney  General  advises  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  whether  "the  proposed 
license  would  tend  to  create  or  maintain  a 
situation  inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws."  S.  4141  would  change  the  standard  to 
whether  "the  activities  under  the  license 
would  create  or  maintain  a  situation  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws  as  specified  in 
subsection  105(a)." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  lan- 
guage proposed  as  an  antitrust  standard  in 
S.  4141  is  not  contained  in  any  other  federal 
statute  and  was  not  discussed  during  the 
hearings  on  practical  value  legislation  by  the 
Joint  Committee.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  provide  me  with 
its  interpretation  of  the  proposed  language  in 
the  following  areas: 

1.  Does  the  proposed  new  standard  repre- 
sent a  weakening  of  antitrust  review  over  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants  under  Sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act? 

2.  Will  the  new  standard  apply  to  appli- 
cants who  have  received  construction  per- 
mits under  challenge  by  Intervenors  on  anti- 
trust grounds  when  these  applicants  seek  an 
operating  Ucense? 

3.  Is  there  a  positive  value  to  be  gained  by 
the  consideration  and  Implementation  of 
antitrust  policy  by  administrative  agencies 
such  as  AEC  in  their  decision-making 
process? 

4.  Does  the  Department  of  Justice  see  any 
need  for  a  change  in  the  antitrust  standard 
of  the  present  Atomic  Energy  Act? 

5.  Are  there  any  statutory  precedents  for 
the  new  antitrust  standard  proposed  in 
S.4141? 

6.  The  present  language  of  Section  105(c) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Is  identical  with 
language  contained  in  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944.  Has  the  Department  of  Justice 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  administering 
the  standard  under  the  Surplus  Property 
Act? 

7.  Would  the  new  antitrust  standard  pro- 
posed by  S.  4141  change  or  alter  the  interpre- 
tation placed  on  the  present  standard  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  In  the  Statesville  decision,  in  which 
the  standard  was  Interpreted  to  mean  "an- 
ticipatory antitrust  review?" 

I  would  appreciate  prompt  receipt  of  your 
answers  to  these  questions  together  with  any 
additional  comments  you  might  wish  to 
make  which  would  aid  me  in  analyzing  the 
significance  of  this  proposed  new  antitrust 
review  standard. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman. 

November  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman,  Subcom7nittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  delayed  some- 
what in  responding  to  your  letter  on  S.  4141, 
because  it  was  not  clear  what  interpretation 
the  Committee  would  give  the  words  spelling 
out  the  anti-trust  standard  to  be  applied  by 
the  AEC  in  Its  licensing  proceedings,  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  letter.  The  Committee  has 
now  prepared  a  report  which  would  give  these 
words  an  interpretation  consistent  vrtth  what 
we  think  appropriate.  That  is,  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  make  ita  determination  on  com- 
petitive consequences  of  activity  under  the 
license  pursuant  to  the  guidance  of  both  the 
specific  provisions  oi  the  antitrust  laws,  and 


the  policies  which  underlie  these  provisions. 
With  this  understanding,  I  can  now  reply 
to  your  questions  better  than  I  could  before. 
I  will  take  the  questions  in  order. 

First,  I  do  not  think  that  the  new  standard 
represents  a  weakening  of  antitrust  review 
over  the  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants 
under  Section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

You  will  note  that  the  Attorney  General 
can  give  advice  on  such  terms  as  he  deems 
appropriate  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion the  Commission  must  make  concerning 
competitive  Issues  (revised  Sec.  105c(l)). 
Tais  provision  allows  a  scope  for  advice  as 
broad  as  that  now  contained  in  Section  103. 

The  provision  for  the  Commission's  find- 
ing on  competitive  Issues  does  lack  the  "tend 
to"  language  of  the  language  now  in  Section 
103,  but  we  do  not  consider  this  a  weakening 
of  the  standard.  One  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  which  the  standard  refers  is  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  corporate  Joinders,  Joint  ven- 
tures, and  the  like  may  substanUally  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 
This  statute  has  been  Interpreted  to  reach 
tendencies  toward  concentration  in  their  in- 
clpiency.  Thus,  we  think  there  Is  sufficient 
authority  within  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
within  the  policies  which  underUe  them,  for 
dealing  with  Incipient  situations,  without  the 
addition  of  an  additional  "tend  to"  standard 
In  the  legislation.  Indeed,  the  "tend  to" 
standard  contained  in  Section  103  is  largely 
redundant. 

Also,  we  had  never  expected  to  deal  with 
the  most  remote  and  tangential  of  possibili- 
ties. A  commonsense  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem will  lead  one  to  deal  with  significant 
probabilities  of  auticompeUtive  effect,  wheth- 
er the  standard  were  to  read  "tend  to  be 
Inconsistent  with,"  or  "inconsistent  with," 
and  the  revised  report  makes  clear  that  the 
Commission  would  deal  with  significant 
probabilities  of  effects  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions and  policies  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Thus,  the  present  content  of  antitrust  law 
and  policy,  a  straightforward  reading  of  the 
test,  and  the  language  of  the  report  all  lead 
to  dealing  with  significant  probabilities  of 
anticompetitive  effects,  far  short  of  certainty. 
This  is,  in  our  opinion,  all  that  Is  required. 

Second,  S.  4141  spells  out  the  situations 
under  which  the  new  standard  would  apply 
at  the  operating  licensing  stage  to  applicants 
who  have  received  construction  permits.  Sub- 
section 105c  (2)  specifies  that  If  the  con- 
struction license  is  issued  prior  to  enactment 
of  S.  4141,  those  who  have  challenged  the 
license  on  antitrust  grounds  would  have 
standing  to  challenge  them  at  the  operating 
license  stage.  If  the  construction  permit 
were  to  be  Issued  after  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation, a  determination  of  changed  circum- 
stances would  be  required  to  sustain  anti- 
trust review  at  the  operating  license  stage. 

Third,  we  think  there  is  a  very  definite 
value  to  be  gained  in  administrative  agencies 
such  as  the  AEC  considering  and  implement- 
ing antitrust  policies  In  their  decision-mak- 
ing processes.  Federal  licensing  and  regula- 
tory agencies  directly  affect  a  very  large  vol- 
ume of  the  nation's  commerce.  Tlielr  deci- 
sions can  aid  the  economy  to  become  more 
competitive,  or  detract  from  its  competitive- 
ness. We  think  it  essential  that  they  tailor 
their  decisions  so  as  to  serve  the  nation's 
general  economic  policy  In  favor  of  com- 
petition. 

Fourth,  we  do  not  see  a  pressing  need  for 
a  change  in  the  antitrust  standard  of  the 
present  Atomic  Energy  Act.  However,  others 
have  wished  to  clarify  the  procedures  for  giv- 
ing and  considering  antitrust  advice,  and  we 
have  not  objected  to  this.  Thus,  while  we  do 
not  think  that  new  legislation  on  antitrust 
standards  is  necessary,  we  have  not  objected, 
and  do  not  object,  to  the  enactment  of  well- 
drafted  new  legislation. 


Fifth,  we  are  not  aware  of  direct  statutory 
precedents  fo:  the  antitrust  standard  pro- 
posed in  S.  4141.  However,  as  your  letter  im- 
plies, the  kinship  of  the  language  to  that 
used  In  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  Ls  obvious. 

Sixth,  we  have  not  experienced  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  the  antitrust  test 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  could  be  applied 
In  a  realistic  fashion  to  sales  of  Government 
property  under  that  Act.  We  have  observed 
instances  In  which  the  giving  of  such  advice 
caused  the  agency  desiring  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty to  make  decisions  it  otherwise  might 
not  have  made.  These  decisions  were  some- 
times preceded  by  discussions  with  the 
agency.  This  was  anticipated  when  the  stand- 
ard was  inserted  in  the  Act,  and  is  to  be 
expected.  Otherwise,  the  standard  would  have 
no  effect. 

Seventh,  we  do  not  think  that  the  stand- 
ard proposed  In  S.  4141  would  alter  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Interpreting  the  antitrust  standard  to  mean 
"anticipatory  antitrust  review." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  W.  McLaren. 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    Antitrust 
Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) .  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
AIKEN  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  4141  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.  4141  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  nec- 
essary technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  18679,  and  that  the  bill, 
as  passed,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken),  and  all  my  other 
colleagues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
successfully  steering  this  measme 
through  the  Senate.  Its  swift  disposition 
speaks  abundantly  for  the  effective  leg- 
islative skill  of  Senator  Pastore.  Tlie 
Senate  is  again  most  grateful. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  to  be  commend- 
ed equally.  His  excellent  support  and 
assistance  on  this  measure  were  indi- 
spensible.  The  Senate  is  again  indebted 
to  both  of  these  outstanding  Senators. 
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PUBLIC  EXPOSURE  TO   SONIC 
BOOMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
crecl  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1399.  S.  4547. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MUR- 
PKvi .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  bill  (S.  4547)  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
oiher  purposes. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  this  bill  being  brought  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  My  instructions  are 
from  the  leadership  to  object  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  please  speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  minority  leader 
wishes  me  to  object  to  the  bill  being 
brouglit  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  the  case, 
very  well,  but  I  had  talked  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  had  also  talked 
with  the  minority  leader.  If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  care  to  make  further 
inquiry,  I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  in  the  meantime.  If  the  objection 
holds,  of  course  I  will  honor  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  minority 
leader 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  OK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  10,  after  the  word  "this",  strike 
out  "section"  and  insert  "subsection";  on 
page  2,  line  22.  after  "(2)",  strike  out 
"(c>"  and  insert  "(C)";  on  page  3,  line 
1,  after  the  word  "Administrator",  strike 
out  "of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)";  in  line  3.  after  the  word 
"this",  strike  out  "section"  and  insert 
"subsection";  and  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"this",  strike  out  "section"  and  insert 
"subsection";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  4547 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  to  section  307 
the  following  new  subsections: 

civil.    AIKCRArr    SONIC     BOOM 

(g)  (1)  No  person  may  operate  a  civil  air- 
craft at  a  true  flight  mach  number  greater 
than  1  except  in  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions and  limltatlona  In  an  authorization  to 


exceed  mach  1  Issued  to  the  operator  under 
this  subsection. 

<2)  For  a  research  and  development  flight 
in  a  designated  flight  test  area  an  authoriza- 
tion to  exceed  mach  1  may  be  Issued  If  the 
applicant  shows  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  The  flight  is  necessary  to  show  com- 
pliance with  an  airworthiness  regulation  or 
is  necessary  for  aircraft  development. 

(B)  The  flight  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  sonic  boom  characteristics  of  the  air- 
plane, or  is  necessary  to  establish  means  of 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  effects  of  sonic 
boom. 

(C)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
speeds  greater  than  a  true  flight  mach  num- 
ber of  1  will  not  cause  a  sonic  boom  to  reach 
the  surface. 

(8)  For  a  flight  outside  of  a  designated 
flight  test  area,  an  authorization  to  exceed 
mach  1  may  be  issued  if  the  applicant  shows 
conservatively  that  the  flight  will  not  cause 
a  sonic  boom  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  the  territorial 
waters  thereof,  when  operated  under  condi- 
tions and  limitations  demonstrated  under 
paragraph  (2)(C),  and  shows  that  those 
conditions  conservatively  represent  all  fore- 
seeable operating  conditions. 

(4)  An  application  for  an  authorization  to 
exceed  mach  1  must  be  made  on  a  form  and 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
In  addition,  for  an  authorization  covered  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  appli- 
cation must  contain: 

(A)  Information  showing  that  operation  at 
speeds  greater  than  mach  1  is  nece.=sary  to  ac- 
complish one  of  the  purposes  speclfled  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection; 

(B)  A  description  of  the  flight  test  area 
proposed  by  the  applicant;  and 

(C)  Conditions  and  limitations  that  In- 
sure that  no  sonic  boom  will  reach  the  surface 
outside  of  the  designated  flight  test  area. 

(5)  An  application  for  an  authorization  to 
exceed  mach  1  may  be  denied  if  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  such  action  is  necessary  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  environment. 

(6)  An  authorization  to  exceed  mach  1  Is 
effective  until  It  expires,  or  until  It  Is  surren- 
dered, and  may  be  terminated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator whenever  he  finds  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
environment. 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

(h)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  United 
States  civil  supersonic  program  to  develop 
and  fully  test  two  prototype  aircraft,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shsdl  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  a 
report  covering  all  aspects  of  the  prototype 
program.  The  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  economic.  International, 
trajisportation,  and  environmental  conse- 
quences that  could  result  from  the  commer- 
cial production  or  nonproduction  of  a  United 
States  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  and  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  any  legislation  or 
international  agreements  deemed  necessary 
to  insure  a  tialanced  national  transportation 
policy  which  is  efficient,  productive,  economic, 
and  environmentally  safe  and  sound. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  because  the  minority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  > ,  about  5  minutes  ago  told  me  it 
would  be  all  right.  I  guess  he  did  not 
communicate  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  said  that  as  long  as  it  was 
all  right  with  me  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  it  was  all  right 
with  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  amend 


section  307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  by  prohibiting  the  operation  of  civil 
aircraft  at  a  speed  greater  than  sound— 
mach  1 — over  the  United  States  except 
by  authorization  of  the  FAA  which  may 
permit  certain  flights  only  for  test  pm-- 
poses.  But  all  commercial  flights  over 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

First.  Supersonic  flights  may  be  per- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  research  and 
development  if  such  a  flight  is  necessary 
for  proving  compliance  and  airwortiii- 
ness  regulations  or  is  necessary  for  air- 
craft development. 

Second.  Supersonic  flights  may  also  be 
permitted  if  the  flight  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  sonic  boom  characteristics  of 
the  airplane  or  to  establish  means  of  re 
ducing  or  eliminating  the  effect  of  sonic 
boom  or  if  such  flight  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  sonic  booms  will  not  reach  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  FAA  Administrator  may  autlior- 
ize,  in  a  prescribed  manner,  supersonic 
flight  if  necessary  for  the  purposes  out- 
lined above.  However,  an  application  for 
such  authorization  may  be  denied  if  the 
Administrator  feels  that  denial  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  FAA  would  only 
authorize  a  supersonic  flight  for  certain 
limited  purposes. 

It  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  covering  all 
aspects  of  the  SST  prototype  program 
upon  its  completion.  The  report  shall 
include  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  commercial 
production  or  nonproduction  of  a  U.S. 
SST,  together  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  any  legislation  or  inter- 
national agreements  which  might  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  regulation  of 
supersonic  flights.  I  stress  the  word 
"international"  because  there  will  obvi- 
ously be  international  flights  before  we 
begin  testing  our  own  American  SST. 
It  may  require  some  pretty  sharp  inter- 
national agreements  about  the  regulation 
of  supersonic  flight. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  15,  1970,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  filed  no- 
tice of  a  proposed  rulemaking  to  ban 
civil  supersonic  flights  over  land.  This 
proposed  regulation  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  April  16.  1970. 
In  addition  to  the  filing  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  aviation 
regulations,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration have  stated  that  commercial 
supersonic  flights  over  land  will  not  be 
allowed. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  others, 
including  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  rest  of  us,  have  said  that  the  SST 
was  never  intended  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  land  under  present  condi- 
tions. Now,  In  spite  of  these  assurances 
some  have  contended  that  the  regulation 
might  be  changed  or  revoked  when  com- 
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mercial    supersonic    flight    becomes    a 

reality. 

And  I  guess  it  could  be.  It  is  possible. 
So,  to  dispel  these  unjustifled  fears  and 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  there 
will  be  no  overland  supersonic  flights  in 
this  country  by  supersonic  aircraft,  or 
over  any  other  country  which  will  be 
building  them,  at  speeds  that  would 
cause  a  sonic  boom  which  could  reach 
the  earth,  my  bill  adopts  the  language  of 
the  Deoartment  of  Transportation's  pro- 
posed regulation  and  makes  it  law. 

The  prohibition,  by  law,  of  sonic  booms 
caused  by  civil  supersonic  aircraft  over 
land  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  U.S.  civil  super- 
sonic transport.  The  prototype  program 
has  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that 
commercial  supersonic  flight  over  land 
would  not  be  allowed  and  all  marketing 
and  economic  projections  have  been 
based  on  this  assumption. 

Once  the  two  prototypes  of  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  have  been  developed 
and  tested,  the  manufacturers  of  the  air- 
craft, the  airframe,  and  the  powerplant 
must  make  the  decision  whether  to  pro- 
ceed with  commercial  production. 

The  airlines  will  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  payback.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  invest  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  aircraft  and  be  responsible 
for  operating  it.  It  is  a  decision  which 
will  be  made  by  them  and  the  manufac- 
turers as  to  whether  commercial  produc- 
tion of  the  aircraft  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  am  confident  that  the  U.S.  fly-before- 
you-buy  prototype  program  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  transport  that  will 
be  technically,  economically,  and  en- 
vironmentally successful. 

The  U.S.  supersonic  program  has  had 
the  ijenefits  of  years  of  careful  research 
and  analysis  which  will  result  in  a  prod- 
uct, I  think — and  I  think  every  areonau- 
tical  engineer  in  the  world  thinks— that 
will  be  far  superior  In  all  facets  to  those 
now  imder  production  in  England, 
France,  and  Russia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rep- 
resent a  maritime  State  over  which  many 
of  the  international  flights  travel.  I  won- 
der how  the  bill  would  affect  the  land 
and  the  sea  corridors  in  my  area.  The 
Senator  from  Washington,  of  course,  un- 
derstands that  a  great  many  of  these  in- 
ternational flights  come  along  Long 
Island  and  over  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  could  give  us  some  indica- 
tion as  to  that  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  have  jurisdiction  under  this  bill 
to  prohibit  any  of  these  flights  over  water 
over  which  we  have  jurisdiction  or  over 
any  land  area.  There  would  be  a  10-  or 
12-mile  limit.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would 
hit  anywhere  near  that  area. 

The  plan  now,  at  least  of  the  aeronau- 
tical engineers,  is  that  the  plane  would 
begin  decelerating  more  than  100  miles 
out.  It  would  then  fly  subsonic  and  would 
be  the  same  as  any  regular  Jet  plane 
coming  in. 


The  Senator  is  correct  in  bringing  up 
the  point.  The  only  place  that  I  can  think 
of  where  this  might  happen  is  along  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  would  drop 
down  100  miles  out,  say  from  Kennedy 
Airport  in  New  York.  That  would  be  close 
to  the  tip  of  Long  Island.  That  is  about 
the  only  place  In  New  York.  With  re- 
spect to  any  other  airport  In  the  United 
States,  they  would  be  far  from  land. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  Long  Island 
these  planes  fly  over  Block  Island  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  heads  out  to  sea 
in  a  more  or  less  northeast  direction. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  clarification? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
it  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  retain  regulation  outside  of  the 
area  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

I  think  the  importance  of  all  of  this  is 
the  need,  of  course,  for  an  international 
convention  and  agreement  dealing  not 
only  with  the  problem  of  supersonic  traf- 
fic beyond  our  borders,  but  also  with  the 
whole  question  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  funds  in 
the  transportation  bill  for  research  and 
development  which  will  be  undertaken 
over  a  period  of  3  years  of  $27  million  in 
part  by  a  participation  and  exchange  of 
information  with  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  has 
very  ably  put  to  the  Senate  poses  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  to  face  up  to. 
That  is  that  the  supersonic  matter  can 
only  be  validly  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
planet.  When  we  talk  about  banning 
American  SST's,  of  course,  we  are  ignor- 
ing the  planet.  That  is  why,  in  addition 
to  what  my  colleague  is  doing  here — in 
which  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor — we 
would  have  to  get  some  kind  of  Interna- 
tional agreement  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  all  countries  that  are  operat- 
ing the  SST. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  if  the  Senator  posed  a  little  differ- 
ent question,  I  might  try  to  help  him  in 
answering  the  question. 

The  Senator  inquired  about  the  effect 
of  the  boom  on  ships  and  land. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  that  in  flying  a 
plane  out  of  Kennedy  Airport,  they  fly  at 
subsonic  speeds.  They  would  not  go 
through  mach  1  until  they  were  about 
100  miles  out.  That  would  represent  an 
increase  of  less  tl^an  1  poimd.  It  would 
be  something  like  the  weight  of  a  spin- 
ning lure  hitting  the  water.  Most  people 
on  the  ship  would  never  even  know  Uiat 
it  was  over  mach  1. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  statement. 

Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  are 
30  or  40  miles  away  from  the  general 
shipping  areas.  But  a  great  many  planes 
fly  over  that  area.  That  is  about  200 
miles  from  the  Kennedy  Airport.  The 
fact  that  a  plane  would  be  coming  down 


100  or  200  mfles  from  the  land  still  would 
put  it  somewhere  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Long  Island. 

I  was  interested  in  knowing  whether 
that  would  be  an  area  that  would  receive 
a   heavy   burden   from   the  SST. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
supersonic  flight  they  would  never  let 
it  down.  That  would  be  structurally  un- 
sound. They  would  go  into  a  configura- 
tion say  at  1.9  or  1.95  and  the  letdown 
would  be  started  far  out  to  sea,  even  500 
miles  out.  It  would  never  affect  the  land. 
That  would  not  be  bothersome  at  all. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
pattern  which  would  involve  the  Ken- 
nedy Airport  would  not  necessarily  fol- 
low a  straight  flight.  The  jets  could  go 
a  little  northeast.  It  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  5  minutes'  difference.  It  would 
not  affect  it.  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
work  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
imderstand  that  the  only  area  which 
would  be  covered  or  protected  would  be 
10  miles  outside  the  actual  islands? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  legislation 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
introduced  prescribes  what  the  FAA  can 
do.  In  fact,  the  same  rule  applies.  They 
can  designate  any  departure  pattern.  In 
fact,  the  FAA  regulations  now  require 
that  in  the  interest  of  less  noise,  a  take- 
off pattern  be  used  that  would  be  quit* 
different  from  the  normal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It 
would  actually  prohibit  any  sonic  boom 
from  being  caused  10  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Long  Island. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  does  not 
specify  10  miles.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
FAA. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Technically  and  le- 
gally we  have  no  control  over  waters  be- 
yond our  territorial  limits  but  the  FAA 
has  complete  control  over  any  airplane 
coming  into  an  airport.  They  can  say, 
"Mr.  British  pilot  or  Mr.  French  pilot, 
begin  slowing  down  100  miles  or  200 
miles  out,"  because  they  have  control 
over  the  airspace. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Inasmuch  as  the  legis- 
lation prescribes  certain  transcontinental 
flights,  I  would  be  Interested  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  sponsor  about  the  pro- 
tection of  those  lands  or  Islands  that  jut 
out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  are  generally 
considered  to  be  in  the  air  traffic  zone. 

I  understand  the  valid  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  these  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  through  interna- 
tional treaties.  We  have  jurisdiction  only 
as  has  been  set  out  in  this  dialog.  But  I 
would  be  interested  in  the  general  inten- 
tion of  the  principal  sponsor. 

I  understand  the  thrust  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  protect  those  less  popiilated 
areas  across  the  heartland  of  this  coun- 
try from  these  infractions  tmtil  we  de- 
velop liechnological  know-how  on  how  to 
avoid  the  boom.  I  would  like  to  have 
assurances  with  respect  to  the  thrust  of 
this  legislation  In  regard  to  maritime 
areas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  of  us  would  want 
to  have  regulations  that  mean  what  they 
say  with  respect  to  getting  near  our  is- 
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lands  or  coastland.  This  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  if  we  do  not  have  a  super- 
sonic transport  we  cannot  be  part  of  any 
international  agreement  and  we  could 
not  stop  anyone  from  fljring  over  the 
ocean.  They  are  going  to  do  it  and  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  have  on  my  desk 
an  advertisement  which  was  published 
in  U.S.  News  last  week  in  which  they  are 
trying  to  sell  the  Concorde. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
hit  on  the  central  point  and  that  is  that 
the  FAA  can,  by  reason  of  their  opera- 
tional control  of  incoming  aircraft,  set 
the  pattern  they  will  have  to  follow  when 
approaching  the  United  States.  This  sort 
of  ruling  and  requirement  would  cer- 
tainly get  at  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  made.  If  they  fail  to 
comply  they  could  not  land. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  could  not  land. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  do  need  to  resolve 
these  problems  from  the  environmental 
point  of  view  and  other  points  of  view  to 
work  out  international  agreements. 

As  the  author  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  January  1  of  this  year, 
I  recall  that  we  recognized  the  danger. 
In  that  act  we  authorized  the  President 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
countries  from  the  standpoint  of  research 
and  development  xmdertakings  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  administering  various 
programs  that  would  have  a  planetary 
impact.  For  example,  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  here,  but  the  problem  we  face 
in  connection  with  oil  tankers  is  one  that 
cannot  be  solved  in  the  final  analysis  by 
national  action  alone. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  a  good  bill 
here  but  it  does  not  affect  the  situation 
the  Senator  referred  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  tankers  oper- 
ating off  our  coast  which  do  not  come 
into  the  United  States  and  which  could 
spill  oil  which  would  affect  the  beaches 
of  our  country.  Here  is  an  example  of 
the  need  for  international  action. 

The  point  I  emphasize  when  we  talk 
about  the  SST  is  that  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  a  part  of  the  problem  when  we 
address  ourselves  only  to  the  national 
situation.  This  is  a  planetary  problem 
and  it  pertains  to  the  planet  as  a  whole 
and  the  United  States  can  only  do  those 
things  over  which  we  have  jui-isdictlon. 

I  think  what  my  able  senior  colleague 
Is  doing  is  undertaking  to  do  that  which 
we  have  the  legal  authority  to  do  in  the 
environmental  area.  I  commend  him  for 
the  very  able  statement  he  is  making 
and  his  leadership  in  putting  this  bill 
together. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  with  many  co- 
sponsors  set  up  the  beginning  of  the 
World  Environmental  Institute  which 
we  hope  will  consider  and  decide  these 
matters.  We  have  international  air 
agreements  now. 

Oiu-  air  traffic  control  towers  can  in- 
struct airplanes  to  do  anything  they 
want  them  to  do  before  descending  to 
land. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  only  do  our 
ail  traffic  controllers  know  all  traffic 
coming  into  the  United  States,  but  air 


traffic  controllers  controlling  air  traffic  in 
other  countries  tell  us.  If  they  tell  us  to 
deviate  10  degrees  from  the  course,  you  do 
not  ask  why;  you  do  it.  All  countries  do 
that.  It  is  common  all  around  the  world 
wherever  there  are  air  traffic  controllers. 
They  are  found  in  every  country. 

We  have  respect  for  instructions  of 
foreign  air  traffic  controllers  and  they 
have  respect  for  ours.  I  have  come  Into 
Kennedy  many  times  on  different  air- 
craft and  I  know  by  the  deviation  the 
aircraft  makes  that  the  pilot  has  been 
asked  to  do  it.  For  example,  coming 
across  the  country,  if  traffic  looks  as  if 
it  is  going  to  be  heavy  at  Kennedy  I  have 
been  asked  to  start  my  letdown  over 
Chicago,  and  that  is  a  long  way  out,  but 
we  do  what  they  ask. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Subsonic  flight  is 
flight  at  speeds  flown  by  current  jets. 
An  SST  can  fly  an  entire  trip  subsoni- 
cally.  It  would  not  be  as  economical  but 
it  can  be  done. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate  on 
this  matter. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  confldence 
in  the  program  and  in  tlie  capability  of 
the  manufacturers  to  produce  a  superior 
aircraft,  I  feel  that  the  decision  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  airlines  to  enter 
into  commercial  production  after  the 
testing  of  the  two  prototypes  is  a  de- 
cision in  which  the  public  has  an  inter- 
est. Because  of  the  public's  interest  in 
this  decision,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  a  re- 
port covering  all  aspects  of  the  prototype 
prc«ram  upon  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
totype development  and  testing  program. 

The  report  shall  Include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  potential  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  international  consequences 
that  may  result  from  production  or  non- 
production  of  a  U.S.  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

They  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  look 
at  these  matters  because  commercial 
production  is  many  years  awas. 

The  report  will  specifically  address  the 
problems  of  airport-area  noise  created 
by  the  SST,  measured  from  the  runway 
sidelines  and  from  ascent  and  descent 
patterns  over  the  community.  While  the 
committee  is  confident  that  the  super- 
sonic transport  will  not  create  greater 
noise  levels  than  those  created  by  exist- 
ing subsonic  turbojet  aircraft,  the  Sec- 
retary's report  will  be  helpful  in  develop- 
ing a  complete  record  on  the  parameters 
of  this  problem  in  particular  as  well  as 
detailing  the  other  potential  environ- 
mental consequences  of  widespread 
supersonic  air  transport. 

Our  great  astronaut,  Neal  Armstrong, 
made  a  speech  in  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  which  he  said  he  was  shown 
the  Russian  supersonic  plane  and  that 
it  was  a  great  plane  and  one  of  the  finest 
planes  he  had  seen,  and  he  intimated 
that  they  would  give  us  the  results  of 
their  operational  experience. 

Flight  testing  of  the  prototype  equip- 
ment will  enable  us  to  measure  and  un- 
derstand potential  noise  problems  and 
will  provide  definitive  answers  to  these 
questions. 

The  report  shall  also  make  available 


data  on  all  other  civilian  supersonic  air- 
craft programs— including  the  Concorde 
and  the  TU-144 — which  are  in  develop, 
ment  or  in  commercial  operation  at  that 
time. 

The  report  shall  also  set  forth  any 
recommendations  for  legislation  or  inter- 
national agreements  which  the  Secretary 
feels  are  necessary  to  insure  a  balanced 
national  transportation  policy  which  is 
efficient  and  productive,  and  economi- 
cally and  environmentally  sound.  The 
Secretary's  recommendations  are  not  to 
be  limited  to  the  U.S.  civil  supersonic 
program  but  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions, where  appropriate,  for  any  neces- 
sary regulation  of  all  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  that  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
United  States.  The  committee  believes 
that  such  a  report,  with  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, will  go  far  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  supersonic  aircraft 
operations  will  be  conducted  under  con- 
ditioas  which  will  insure  that  such  oper- 
ations are  compatible  with  this  Nation's 
environmental  standards,  that  they  are 
economic,  and  that  they  will  result  in 
important  benefits  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, to  a  balanced  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  and  to  the  American  people 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  my  bill  which  goes  even  further. 
I  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  submits  the  amendment, 
will  he  yield  to  me  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  submit  it 
first,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  amendment 
deals  with  what  I  just  mentioned— the 
noise  levels  that  the  FAA  now  pre- 
scribes as  it  deals  with  the  planes  now 
flying,  the  so-called  sideline  noise,  and 
it  brings  us  down  to  the  limits  which  are 
now  in  effect  on  regular  jets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the 
committee  amendments  are  disposed  of 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  just  present- 
ing the  amendment  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
made  part  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  the  amendment 
would  have  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  sent  it  to  the 
desk.  I  shall  call  it  up  later. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
bill  has  not  been  acted  on.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  not 
been  acted  on. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wUl  offer  the 
amendment  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  join  in  commending 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNtrsoN),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  present- 
ing this  bill. 

So  that  the  Record  will  be  clear,  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  our  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  pass.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
eiige,  there  were  no  dissenting  votes. 

The  bill  is  in  response  to  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  entire  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  report 
accompanying  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill— H.R.  17755— which  wiU 
come  before  the  Senate  shortly.  I  will 
read  it,  because  it  should  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  said  the  following : 

Last  year,  In  providing  funds  for  continua- 
tion of  the  commercial  supersonic  transport 
program,  the  Committee  urged  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  develop  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  sonic  boom. 

The  law  the  Committee  has  In  mind  Is  one 
specifically  prohibiting  overland  flights  at 
sonic-boom  producing  speeds.  Such  a  restric- 
tion is  embodied  in  S.  942,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Our  Committee  regrets  that  in  place  of 
pressing  for  such  legislation,  the  Secretary 
has  chosen  instead  to  seek  an  agency  rule  to 
deal  with  the  matter. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  a  rule,  which  is 
subject  to  arbitrary  change,  is  no  substitute 
for  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  Department's  approach  permits  the 
unfortunate  Inference  that  the  Department 
some  day  may  wish  to  relax  Its  rule  on  over- 
land SST  flights  should  such  flights  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  SST's  commercial 
success. 

The  Committee  believes  public  concern  on 
overland  flights  can  be  allayed  by  the  De- 
partment promptly  supporting  the  pending 
legislation,  or  submitting  a  bill  of  Its  own. 

It  is  partially,  of  course,  in  response  to 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  acted.  As  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  stated  so  well, 
a  rule  subject  to  arbitary  change  is  no 
substitute  for  a  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

So,  regardless  of  what  may  be  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  when  the  time  comes  to 
consider  the  appropriations  bill,  and  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  the  SST 
program  may  arise,  this  measure  is  in- 
surance and  a  safeguard,  if  it  is  passed, 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
This  is  a  protection  written  into  the  law, 
which  cannot  be  relaxed  except  by  an- 
other act  of  Congress  against  the  danger 
of  being  subjected  to  sonic  booms. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  the  floor.  He  yielded  to 
me. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  object  to  my  making  a  comment 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  pointing 
out  that  this  bill  is  in  response  to  a  spe- 
cific concern  expressed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  tmd  for  reading 


into  the  Congressional  Record  the  por- 
tion that  he  did  from  the  committee  re- 
port. I  am  especially  pleased  about  that, 
because,  modestly,  I  take  responsibility 
for  suggesting  that  that  language  be  put 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee's  re- 
port. I,  too,  am  very  pleased  indeed  that 
this  has  been  done. 

In  this  connection,  because  I  think  it 
would  help  the  continuity  of  the  story, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  object  if 
I  suggested  that  we  put  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  our  committee  chairman  in  re- 
gard to  acceptance  of  the  legislative  ap- 
proach. The  letter  is  dated  December  1, 
1970,  and  is  signed  by  Secretary  John 
Volpe,  and  addressed  to  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, chairman. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  it  is  very  appro- 
priate that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  I  have  completed 
what  I  wished  to  say. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Secretary    of    Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  read  with 
some  interest  the  report  of  your  Committee 
(submitted  by  Mr.  Bible)  dealing  with  the 
Department's  appropriation  for  Fiscal  1971. 
I  note  on  page  6  of  that  report  some  lan- 
guage critical  of  the  Department  with  respect 
to  its  actions  designed  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  sonic  boom. 

It  is  still  my  personal  feeling  that  proper 
procedure  is  for  an  agency  rule  In  this  area 
rather  than  legislation,  not  because  I  expect 
the  rule  to  ever  be  changed  but  simply 
because  this  has  always  been  the  orderly 
method  of  proceeding  in  such  matters. 

After  reading  the  language  of  the  Com- 
mittee report,  however,  I  understand  how 
strongly  the  Congress  feels  about  this  issue. 
In  view  of  your  concern,  I  wish  to  amend 
our  previous  position  and  make  It  clear  that 
we  have  now  no  objection  If  the  Congress 
should  decide  to  prohibit  by  statute  flights 
over  populated  areas  at  boom-producing 
speeds.  Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
the  term  "populated  areas"  as  used  above, 
means  the  whole  of  the  continental  United 
States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  By 
carbon  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  I  am  informing 
him  of  this  decision. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
advises  that  it  has  no  objection  to  my  sub- 
mission of  this  position. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  initiated  the  lan- 
guage inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
in  which  I  joined  with  him.  We  also  had  a 
bill  on  this  subject  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
referred  to  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  committee  bill 
embodies  a  great  deal  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  has  been  talking 
about  for  a  long  time  and  is  similar  to 
his  bill  and  I  want  to  give  him  due  credit. 


Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  that,  and  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  this 
comment,  that  will  end  my  participation 
here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  tremendously  pleased 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton in  his  pushing  for  this  bill.  I  think  it 
is  an  appropriate  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  as  well  as  to  the  urgent 
requests  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  by  myself, 
and  by  many  other  Senators. 

There  are  just  two  points  I  should  like 
to  clear  up  with  the  Senator,  and  then  I 
shall  leave  the  matter  to  his  tender  care 
and  mercy — and  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter sponsorship  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  than  his,  for  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  though  there  are  other  matters 
as  to  which  we  may  not  feel  so  much  in 
agreement. 

But  just  two  points.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion, I  take  it,  by  this  bill  to  pass,  one 
way  or  another,  on  whether  we  should 
continue  or  should  not  continue  to  fl- 
nance  the  supersonic  program.  This  is 
not  current  in  the  matter  presented  by 
this  bill;  the  bill  deals  only  with  the 
question  of  sonic  booms  if  and  when 
there  are  such;  that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  it  is  correct. 
If  we  have  an  American  supersonic  plane, 
it  deals  with  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  is  broader 
than  that,  because  it  deals  with  any  kind 
of  civil  supersonic  transport. 

We  could  not  regulate  the  military 
creation  of  sonic  booms  because  we  do 
not  have  any  jurisdiction  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  Senators  know  that 
when  we  talk  about  supersonic  flights,  I 
checked  with  the  Air  Force,  and  as  of 
September  1  the  military  has  flown  538,- 
000  hours  of  supersonic  flights. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Over  Isuid. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Five  hundred  thirty- 
eight  thousand  hours  of  supersonic 
flights  over  land. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  forgotten  that  I  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  shall  be  happy  to  repeat  the 
question  after  he  finishes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  applies  to  the 
whole  problem. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  question  is  not  whether 
it  applies,  but  the  question  is :  Later,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  or  any 
other  sponsor  of  the  supersonic  program 
claim  that  we  are  foreclosed  on  this 
issue? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  ever  foreclose  the  Senate,  or  a  Sena- 
tor. I  have  tried  it  several  times,  but  it 
never  works. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  only  other  question  I 
have,  and  then  I  shall  really  abandon 
the  field — because  one  always  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  when  he  should  do  that, 
especially  if  he  is  dealing  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington— and  that  is,  the 
bill  does  deal  mainly  with  the  matters 
that  I  am  concerned  about.  There  are 
some  little  questions  about  it  tliat  I  will 
not  raise  at  this  time;  but  can  we  have, 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  from  our  two 
colleagues  from  Washington,  and  par- 
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'icularly  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
ee  on  Commerce,  the  assurance  that  If 
•here  prove  to  be  bugs  in  this  program, 
arompt  consideration  to  the  problems 
'in  be  given  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  it  will. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commerce 
r:ommitt€e.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
deal  with  aviation  matters  in  that  com- 
.nittee  every  week. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  take  that  as  complete 
assurance. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
!he  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  said,  in  my  brief  comment, 
that  tliis  was  an  assurance  and  a  protec- 
tion, and  was  without  prejudice,  and  had 
no  bearing  on  the  decision  that  would  be 
made  by  the  Senate  when  the  time  came 
to  consider  appropriations. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  repeat  that  assurance,  but  he  has 
done  so  in  so  much  clearer  language  than 
I  would  have  the  wit  to  propose  that  I 
ran  only  say  I  am  most  grateful. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verv  much. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
this  chance  to  comment;  and  before  I  ask 
a  few  questions  about  the  pending  bill, 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  matter 
of  the  SST  itself. 

I  am  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
gracious,  intelligent,  and  persistent  man- 
ner in  which  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Washington  have  represented  the 
aircraft  Industry  and  what  they  believe 
to  be  right  for  the  future  of  aviation  in 
this  country  and  the  great  Boeing  Co., 
and  I  am  filled  with  admiration  for  that 
company  because  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
great  companies  that  we  have  in  this 
country.  When  I  served  on  the  Space 
Committee,  I  tried  to  do  everything  I 
possibly  could  to  get  more  of  the  man- 
agement techniques  of  the  Boeing  Co., 
and  their  management  personnel.  In- 
volved in  the  space  program,  because  of 
my  great  confidence  in  them.  So  it  has 
grieved  me  that  I  have  formulated  a 
judgment  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  basic  SST  itself. 

But  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  sponsorship  of  the  pending  measure. 
I  tliink  it  is  timely.  I  think  it  is  desirable, 
and  I  Uiink  it  takes  fully  into  account 
the  potential  danger  that  does  exist  from 
.sonic  booms,  despite  the  fact  that,  be- 
cause of  military  urgency,  we  have  car- 
ried on  these  programs.  But  we  know 
that  we  have  carried  on  such  flights  with 
considerable  damage,  an  amount  that  we 
ran  determine  at  times  and  sometimes 
we  cannot  possibly  determine. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions, however.  If  It  is  good  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  legislature 
to  take  this  matter  In  hand  and  pass 
this  legislation,  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  feel  that  other 
countries  will  and  should  do  the  same 
thing,  to  protect  their  environment  and 
their  people?  In  fact,  all  countries  that 
could  possibly  be  subjected  to  sonic 
booms;  would  it  not  be  desirable  for  their 


legislatures  to  pass  legislation  compara- 
ble to  this? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  any  country  that  felt  that  the 
effect  of  a  supersonic  plane  was  afifect- 
ing  its  environment,  whether  the  sonic 
boom  or  in  whatever  way,  would  do 
something  about  it. 

France,  Great  Britain,  and  now  West 
Germany  are  joining  in  a  consortium 
to  produce  an  SST.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Russians,  but  I  suppose  they  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  international  agree- 
ments as  much  as  the  rest  of  us;  they 
could  just  issue  an  order  in  5  minutes 
and  say,  "When  you  fly  the  Russian 
supersonic,  you  fly  a  certain  route,  and 
that  is  it." 

It  might  go  clear  on  to  Japan. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  also  I 
think  my  colleague  pointed  out  that  in 
this  whole  field,  we  will  have  to  have 
some  international  agreements. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  clarification 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  pointed  out  earlier 
that  when  we  passed  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  which  I  sponsored,  we  authorized 
the  President  to  enter  into  international 
agreements  to  engage  in  research  and 
to  work  out  solutions  involving  environ- 
mental problems. 

The  transportation  area  is  a  critical 
area  in  which  international  agreements 
could  be  extremely  helpful.  In  fact,  in 
the  long  run,  it  is  the  only  answer  to 
the  problem. 

We  cannot  here,  in  Congress,  solve 
the  planetary  problem.  As  my  colleague 
so  ably  stated  earlier,  this  Is  but  one 
part  of  it.  The  other  countries  have  to 
join  in  it,  and  we  have  to  end  up  with 
some  kind  of  international  agreement 
to  regulate  the  problem.  Otherwise,  we 
are  addressing  ourselves  only  to  the 
problem  of  American  SST's.  We  have 
to  address  ourselves  to  all  SST's,  wheth- 
er they  are  British,  French,  Russian,  or 
American  SST's,  and  on  the  basis  of  its 
possible  impact  on  the  planet  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  in  the  as- 
sumptions we  are  making  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  SST  and  our  projection 
of  a  future  program,  we  would  have  to 
take  into  account  that  other  legislatures 
are  going  to  do  the  same  as  we  and  ban 
supersonic  flight  over  land  areas;  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington's bill  would  apply  to  island  areas, 
such  as  Hawaii,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  dealt 
with  some  islands  of  Puerto  Rico,  where 
there  was  a  little  annoyance  by  some 
shelling  to  which  the  native  residents  ob- 
jected. I  assume  that  if  we  find  it  ob- 
jectionable for  human  beings  to  have 
supersonic  flights  over  them,  island  areas 
also  will  ban  such  flights,  and  perhaps 
there  will  be  international  agreements 
that  flights  should  be  banned  over  any 
area  that  Is  populated  by  human  beings. 

Therefore,  I  ask  this  question,  first: 
What  is  the  additional  cost  of  operating 
a  supersonic  transport  at  subsonic 
speeds — in    comparison,    that    is,    with 


the  operating  expense  for  a  passenger 
plane  that  carries  the  same  number  of 
passengers  but  is  designed  for  subsonic 
speed? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  have  any 
technical  knowledge  of  that.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  can  answer  that 
question. 

I  know  that  when  you  fly  subsonically. 
you  do  not  have  as  much  speed  and  the 
shorter  turn-around  time,  therefore,  a 
subsonic  trip  would  cost  more  because  of 
the  less  productive  use  of  the  airplane. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  heard  figures  as 
high  as  three  times  the  operating  costs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Any  time  an  en- 
gine is  run  below  its  rated  percentage  of 
power  for  the  purpose  of  flying  slower 
or  driving  slower,  less  fuel  Is  used.  Fuel 
is  not  the  only  cost  involved.  The  cost 
that  the  airline  is  interested  in  Is  the 
per-passenger-mlle  cost. 

If  you  fly  subsonically  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  I  think  the  cost  could  go 
three  times  as  high  per  passenger  mile. 
But  if  you  fly  at  supersonic  speed,  I 
think  the  cost  would  be  much  less  than 
we  find  today  on  craft  such  as  the  707, 
DC-10,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then,  I  was  correct  in 
my  assumption,  and  the  data  I  have  seen 
is  that  it  is  approximately  three  times 
higher. 

How  far  out  would  an  SST — say  it  is 
coming  in  from  London  to  New  York — 
have  to  decelerate  and  cut  down  below 
its  optimum  operating  ratio? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  best  informa- 
tion we  have  is  that  it  would  be  at  least 
a  hundred  miles  before  entering  the 
terminal  area  airspace. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Of  course.  If  It  Is  in  a 
pattern,  as  many  planes  are  held,  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather,  because  of 
overcrowding  at  Kennedy,  Los  Angeles, 
and  O'Hare,  which  is  probably  one  of 
the  worst — anything  that  CEime  into  Chi- 
cago, which  is  an  international  airport, 
would  have  to  go  subsonic  a  hundred 
miles  out  over  the  ocean,  subsonic  a 
thousand  miles  across  the  country — or 
700  or  800  miles.  Then,  if  it  is  in  a  hold- 
ing pattern  over  O'Hare,  it  would  have  to 
go  subsonic,  at  a  cost  approximately 
three  times  what  the  cost  would  be  for, 
say.  fuel  consumption  on  a  707  or  747. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  necessarUy.  The 
cost  would  not  be  any  higher  than  that 
of  a  subsonic  plane  in  a  pattern  over 
Washington  airport,  where  they  are 
stacked  up.  It  costs  money  to  rim  any 
plane  around  in  circles. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  These  akcraft  will 
meet  all  the  present  requirements  of 
control  speed — namely,  keeping  it  under 
250  miles  an  hour — in  control  areas  such 
as  the  Washington  Control  Center.  New 
York  Control  Center,  and  so  forth.  So 
when  we  talk  about  passenger  mile  cost, 
the  takeoff,  the  climb,  the  cruise,  and 
the  letdown  are  all  flgtired  In  that. 

So  far  as  the  aerodynamics  of  slowing 
it  down  are  concerned,  once  you  have 
reduced  the  power— let  us  say  below  90 
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percent — you  are  going  to  go  back 
through  into  the  subsonic  stage,  and  this 
could  be  done  any  distance  out.  In  fact, 
this  would  not  be  determined  by  the  air- 
line. This  would  be  determined  by  the 
air  traffic  controller. 

Last  night,  flying  from  Mexico,  we 
made  one  descent  500  miles  south  of  here 
and  another  descent  right  into  the  pat- 
tern. It  depends  upon  the  pattern  condi- 
tion. But  that  is  part  of  the  general  over- 
all cost  of  running  an  airplane. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  airlines  con- 
sidered all  this  when  they  placed  their 
orders. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  to  whether  this 
would  be  economical.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  economic  projections  are 
that  the  air  fare  could  be  the  same  as 
the  707  or  747  fares  of  today  or  perhaps 
even  less.  The  airlines  can  use  the  air- 
plane twice  as  much  as  they  use  the  747. 

It  will  not  be  the  way  it  was  with  the 
first  jet.  We  used  to  have  to  pay  a  special 
fee,  a  surcharge,  to  fly  on  the  first  jet. 
It  was  said  then  that  perhaps  people 
would  not  fiy  on  the  jet  because  it  is 
faster,  but  people  were  lined  up  to  get  on 
the  jets,  and  nobody  wanted  to  travel  on 
the  other  planes.  That  is  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  generations  of  airplanes. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  speak 
about  Boeing.  He  said  some  kind  words 
about  Boeing.  I  am  not  embarrassed 
about  that.  I  have  known  the  company 
ever  since  it  started  down  on  the 
Duwamish  River  in  Seattle,  in  a  little  hut. 
Bill  Boeing  was  an  aviation  enthusiast 
like  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  hope  the  impression  is  not  abroad, 
with  my  colleagues,  that  my  support  of 
this  supersonic  program  is  solely  because 
it  is  being  developed  by  Boeing.  Boeing 
only  has  one-half  the  contract.  My  col- 
league did  not  mention  that.  General 
Electric  has  the  other  half.  The  outside 
subcontracts  on  the  airframe  will  be 
almost  70  percent  of  the  half. 

So  when  we  talk  about  Boeing,  we  are 
talking  about  little  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  airframe,  but  the  Boeing 
management  will  supei-vise  the  subcon- 
tractors. We  are  talking  about  a  very 
broad  spread  of  companies  in  developing 
this  airplane. 

I  do  not  like  to  repeat  this,  but  I  want 
to  say  this  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding. I  did  not  start  the  SST. 
I  was  called  in  by  President  John  Ken- 
nedy at  one  time — I  was  handling  the 
NASA  appropriation  in  the  Senate — and 
he  said : 

I  think  yoii  ought  to  put  some  money  into 
some  research  programs  to  begin  research  on 
development  of  the  SST. 

I  believe  that  was  9  years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I — he 
was  the  ranking  minority  member — did 
that.  I  think  we  began  with  $11  million. 
We  provided  research  money  and  eventu- 
ally it  was  decided  the  SST  was  feasible. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  then 
said  to  me,  "We  are  way  behind  now" — 
and  we  were — "and  we  ought  to  get 
started." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Ken- 
nedy went  to  Colorado  Springs  and  made 
a  major  speech  about  this  new  airplane. 


He  said  America  was  going  to  maintain 
its  air  superiority  and  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  begin  this  important  new  project. 
That  was  8 '2  or  9  years  ago.  We  have 
gone  ahead. 

I  did  not  know  then  who  was  going  to 
get  the  airframe  contract.  There  was 
fierce  competition  among  many  com- 
panies. I  think  119  experts  finally  decided 
it,  between  Lockheed  and  Boeing,  and  it 
was  a  very  close  decision.  I  did  not  know 
which  of  the  six  companies  would  get  it. 
Boeing  happens  to  have  won,  but  I 
would  strongly  support  the  supersonic 
plane  if  it  was  being  developed  at  Lock- 
heed or  North  American  or  anywhere 
else. 

This  is  a  great  deal  like  the  merchant 
marine  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  went  through  this.  We  had  the  em- 
phasis in  World  War  II.  We  had  the 
finest  merchant  marine  in  the  world. 
Later  we  quit,  and  we  never  have  been 
able  to  recover. 

So  far  as  American  air  superiority  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  if  we  should  quit 
this  program  now,  we  will  never  get  back 
in  the  picture. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  can  finish  this  query, 
I  will  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  similar  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  situation. 
They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  and 
all  this  foreign  competition  grew  up.  Now 
we  are  struggling  to  get  back. 

I  think  that  in  this  generation  of  air- 
planes we  have  to  go  ahead.  I  would  not 
care  whether  Boeing  had  the  contract  or 
someone  else. 

Someone  has  said,  "Why  do  we  not 
fund  it  privately?"  We  know  that  one 
country  in  Europe  could  not  fund  it.  They 
had  to  have  two  and  now  they  are  adding 
West  Germany  for  Concorde,  but  the 
Russians,  of  course,  can  finance  any- 
thing. They  just  send  out  a  directive. 
That  is  why  it  is  difficult.  I  sometimes 
think  that  if  two  companies  had  gotten 
together  on  this,  it  might  have  been 
easier,  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  how  fierce  the  competition  is 
among  aircraft  companies.  He  knows 
how  fierce  business  competition  is.  I  just 
wanted  to  explain  that. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  Eaker,  retired,  recently  made  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  SST  that  I  believe 
all  the  Members  of  this  body  should 
know  about.  He  states  that  the  upcoming 
vote  on  this  aircraft  will  be  the  most 
significant  decision  for  civil  aviation 
since  Congress  passed  the  first  Civil  Avia- 
tion Act  in  .926.  He  beUeves  that  the 
national  interest  dem-nds  that  funds  be 
provided  to  continue  the  SST  program. 
General  Eaker  has  made  a  great  record 
for  himself  serving  his  country,  and  while 
his  credentials  to  speak  with  authority 
on  aviation  matters  are  well  known,  I 
want  to  point  out  some  of  them  here. 

He  was  Deputy  Commanding  General 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  Chief  of  the 
Air  Staff  when  he  retired.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  air  commander  in  chief 


of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces, 
and  later  commander  of  our  8th  Air 
Force.  He  has  been  a  pilot  since  1918,  and 
holds  many  decorations  from  the  United 
States  and  our  Allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Eaker  s  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Next  Round  in  t.,ST  Battle 
(by  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

Soon  after  Congress  reconvenes  it  will  au- 
thorize or  deny  funds  for  the  supersonic 
transport  (SST)  program.  This  will  be  the 
most  significant  dec'Mon  for  civil  aviation 
since  Congress  passed  the  first  Civil  Aviation 
Act  in  1926. 

It  will  determine  whether  the  U.S.  Is  to 
relinquish  its  leadership  in  international 
civil  air  transport  production,  a  position  it 
has  held  since  World  War  II.  Presently  85% 
of  transport  aircraft  on  the  Free  Worlc'  air- 
lines are  U.S.  built.  This  has  provided  a  fa- 
vorable annual  trade  balance  of  nearly  $3 
billion. 

In  the  earlier  debate  on  the  SST  program 
its  opponents  have  claimed  that  it  is  im- 
practical because  of  its  sonic  boom,  that  it 
is  a  frill  for  the  Jet  set  since  only  the  rich 
can  afford  its  fares,  that  it  should  be  devel- 
oped, if  at  all,  by  private  capital  alone,  and 
that  the  proposed  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  spent  Instead  for 
welfare  or  anti-poverty  programs. 

Patiently  the  responsible  government 
agencies  and  interested  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  examined  each  of  these  and  all 
other  challenges  to  the  SST  and  found  them 
invalid. 

The  sonic  boom  is  no  rational  deterrent  to 
this  program  since  this  plane  will  not  be 
permitted  to  fly  over  land  at  boom  produc- 
ing speeds  until  technology  solves  this  han- 
dicap, as  it  inevitably  will.  Just  as  it  over- 
came the  earlier  sound  and  heat  barriers.  In 
the  meantime,  the  transoceanic,  intercon- 
tinental requirement  for  the  SST  will  be  at 
least  50C  planes  at  which  time  the  U.S.  will 
have  recovered  every  cent  of  its  investment 
plus  interest  at  6  "c . 

The  "Jet  Set"  charge  Is  ridiculous  since 
the  greater  SST  productivity,  more  than 
double  present  jets,  will  make  fare  increases 
unnecessary. 

The  private  capital  contention  likewise 
vanishes  upon  examination.  No  single  com- 
pany in  the  aviation  Industry  can  afford 
the  $3  billion  investment  during  the  eight 
years  before  airplane  sales  would  return  the 
experimental  and  test  cost.  Anti-trust  laws 
would  prevent  a  combination  of  the  aero- 
space Industry  for  this  purpose. 

Government  support  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  is  not  unique.  This 
is  exactly  how  the  Hoover  Dam,  the  TVA  and 
other  such  profitable  national  programs  were 
sponsored. 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  program,  hav- 
ing failed  to  defeat  or  delay  it  with  these 
earlier  arguments,  are  now  concentrating  on 
the  contention  that  it  will  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere, alter  the  weather  or  induce  radiation 
dangers. 

There  is  presently  no  proof  that  the  SST 
will  be  environmentally  offensive  or  endan- 
ger life  on  earth.  The  weight  of  scientific 
opinion  refutes  such  theories. 

Jet  aircraft  provide  the  cleanest  means  of 
mass  transportation.  The  SST  wi\\  enhance 
this  advantage  since  its  engines  are  smoke- 
less. 

The  approach  and  take-off  noise  of  the 
SST  over  communities  will  be  only  about 
half  as  annoying  as  present  International 
Jets.  Radiation  dangers  for  crew  an-1  passen- 
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gers  win  be  less,  since  exposure,  flight  dura- 
tion, will  be  cut  in  half. 

Twenty-four  congressional  committees 
have  examined  all  the  arguments  agtlnst 
proceeding  with  the  SST  and  all  have  rec- 
ommended that  It  continue,  on  the  basis 
that  Its  advantages  greatly  outweigh  all 
valid  disadvantages. 

Economically  it  is  a  national  Imperative. 
It  will  give  employment  eventually  to  150,- 

000  people  annually.  This  Is  especially  sig- 
nificant since  the  work  force  in  the  aero- 
space Industry  has  recently  been  cut  by 
100.000. 

The  annual  tax  revenue  derived  from  the 
SST  operation  Is  estimated  at  $12  billion  an- 
nually by  1980. 

These  estimates  are  not  made  by  Inexperi- 
enced visionaries  but  by  the  same  repre- 
sentatives of  government  and  Industry  whose 
estimates  of  aviation  growth  In  the  past 
have  always  been  conservative. 

The  national  interest  demands  that  Con- 
gress provide  the  funds  to  continue  the  SST 
program  as  planned. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Washirigton  yield  to  me 
further,  so  that  I  can  complete  one  or 
two  more  questions  I  have? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  tried  to  establish 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
avoid  land  areas  and  island  areas  if  they 
are  populated.  I  would  like  to  ask  now, 
what  kind  of  problem  that  would  pre- 
sent to  the  navigation  of  an  SST. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  that 
must  have  been  18,000  miles,  and  during 
the  journey  I  tried  to  figure  out,  going 
from  Finland  down  to  Ethiopia  and  then 
from  Lagos  to  Nigeria  and  then  up  to 
London,  whether  I  would  save  time  if 

1  went  on  an  SST,  as  I  understand  that 
the  SST  will  not  be  able  to  fly  over  land 
areas  or  Island  areas  if  they  are  popu- 
lated, and  during  my  trip  we  certainly 
went  over  many  populated  areas.  The 
SST  would  have  to  go  out  of  its  way  so 
that  I  believe  its  range  would  have  to  be 
somewhat  limited. 

I  ask  the  question.  What  Is  the  esti- 
mated range  cf  the  SST  as  now  being 
developed  by  Boeing  as  against  the 
range  of  the  707  and  the  747? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  it  is  roughly 
comparable  to  the  range  of  the  747. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  That  is  right.  They 
are  all  about  roughly  in  the  same  range, 
which  is  the  range  of  crossing  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  either  way.  Over  the  Pa- 
cific it  would  probably  be  with  two  stops. 

They  have  already  added  to  the  fuel 
capacity  of  the  airplane,  anticipating 
that  the  Russian  plane  and  the  Concorde 
will  be  doing  that  if  they  are  not  already 
doing  it;  so  that  it  is  really  no  problem 
to  build  additional  range  into  the  air- 
plane. When  the  prototypes  have  been 
completed,  the  engines,  which  we  do  not 
have  yet,  will  be  tested  and  we  will  be 
able,  then,  to  build  a  stretch  version, 
which  they  are  already  plaxming  on,  to 
increase  the  fuel  load.  So  that  there  is 
no  problem  there. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
navigation.  Speed  has  no  effect  on  navi- 
gation. One  has  to  plan  that  he  will  get 
there  sooner. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  Is  based  on  avoid- 
ing island  areas  and  land  areas  if  they 
are  populated. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Say  they  are  cross- 
ing the  ocean  and  over  the  Azores,  they 
would  either  have  to  avoid  the  Azores, 
which  I  think  they  would  do,  or  slow 
down  the  airplane  to  subsonic  speed  when 
they  go  across  land  areas.  When  we  are 
talking  about  subsonic  speeds,  we  must 
remember  that  the  speed  of  soimd  is  66ff 
miles  an  hour  at  sea  level — the  speed  of 
sound  is  760  miles  an  hour  at  sea  level. 

When  we  talk  about  cruising  at  .85, 
which  is  about  what  the  747  does,  it  can 
go  up  to  .99 — I  remember  asking  the  pilot 
why  he  did  not  go  up  to  that  and  he  said, 
"I  am  chicken."  But  they  cruise  at  .95, 
which  is  very  fast,  and  there  would  be  no 
sonic  boom  at  all.  It  would  be  faster  than 
the  707  or  the  747  flies  today  but  it  would 
really  make  little  difference  in  the  total 
time  consumed,  flying  in  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  President,  one  last  ques- 
tion that  I  should  like  to  ask  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Washington, 
as  to  whether  it  is  his  intention  to  bring 
a  vote  forward  tomorrow,  as  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  on  the  SST  itself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  cannot  answer 
that.  I  would  like,  necessarily,  to  vote  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  this  SST  is  only 
one  of  the  facets  of  the  bill.  There  are 
many  other  items  in  the  bill,  some  con- 
troversial, some  Important. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Washington 
would  yield  right  there,  on  that  point, 
we  have  in  tne  Chamber,  right  now,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
manager  of  the  amendment.  I  have  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  $290  million 
for  the  SST  and  I  can  call  up  the  amend- 
ment as  soon  as  possible,  if  the  Senators 
from  Washington,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
majority  leader  cooperate,  so  that  I  think 
maybe  we  could  have  a  vote  at  2  or  3 
o'clock  tomorrow  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  in  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  it  is  the  in- 
tention '<i  lay  before  the  Senate  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  tonight  and  start  on  it  tomor- 
row, as  the  Senate  has  been  notified. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  we  should  get 
at  this  sometime  in  the  afternoon.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  can  do  so  exactly 
at  3  p.m.  I  may  want  to  talk  a  little  longer 
on  it.  I  have  not  had  too  much  to  say 
about  the  SST  on  the  Senate  floor  yet. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  both  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  it.  I  do  not  seek  to 
catch  up  with  them  wordwise,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  a  few  points. 

Mr.  PERCY.  No  one  underestimates 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  does  not  have  to  say 
many  words,  because  his  words  are 
powerful,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
if  he  would  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
to  S.  4547.  because  it  is  a  bill  in  the  public 
interest,  highly  desirable  and  timely,  in- 
deed, and  a  good  predecessor  to  the  vote 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  have  the  permission  of 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  be  added  as  a  cosponBor  of  this 
fine  proposal  to  outlaw  the  Sonic  Boom 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  nanies  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pircy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendments 
which  are  teclmical  in  nature.  They  do 
not  in  any  way  change  the  substance  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  that  include  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  sent  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  have  not  taken 
that  up  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non). Is  the  Senator  from  Washington 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Washington  expressly  ask- 
ing for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Final  passage,  yes, 
Mr.  President. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate has  not  yet  agreed  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc.  Will  the  Senator 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Now  the  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  9  insert  a  new  sub- 
section (1) : 

"SUPEKSONIC     TRANSPORT     PROGRAM     NOISX 
UMTTATION 

"The  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
modify  Its  contracts  with  the  contractors 
for  the  clvU  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program  to  provide  that  the  contracts 
will  not  be  satisfactorily  completed  until 
the  contractors  demonstrate  that  all  pro- 
duction models  of  the  prototype  can  operate 
In  compliance  with  appendix  C  of  Part  366  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  now  re- 
stricting takeoff,  approach  and  sideline  noise 
created  by  new  subsonic  Jet  aircraft  as  In 
eiTect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  says  that  the  contracts  will 
not  be  satisfactorily  completed  until  the 
contractors  demonstrate  that  the  SST 
meets  certain  noise  requirements.  What 
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does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  no 
funds  would  be  paid  beyond  a  certain 
point?  What  protection  is  afforded  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer  by  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  contractor 
would  be  in  default. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  would  be  in  de- 
fault if  it  was  determined  tliat  the  air- 
craft did  not  come  up  to  the  noise  limit- 
ing specifications.  The  FAA  could  not 
certificate  the  airplane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  payments  are 
made  imder  the  contract.  The  progress 
payment  are  made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  would  not  af- 
fect any  progress  payments.  This  matter 
would  only  come  up  near  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  that  after  the  pro- 
totypes are  ready? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  would  make  some  tests 
first  before  they  did  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  out  of  the  funds  at  that 
point.  The  company  would  be  in  default 
on  the  contract  and  the  Government 
would  be  in  the  position  perhaps  that  it 
got  into  with  Lockheed  where  we  would 
have  to  try  to  collect  the  money  from 
the  corporation.  Would  that  be  the  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  If  the  FAA  did 
not  certificate  the  airplane,  the  contrac- 
tor would  be  in  default. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  during  that  pe- 
riod, payments  would  be  made  to  tlie 
Boeing  Corp. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  say  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  mean  all  producers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  could  not  as- 
certain this  until  they  got  near  the  end 
of  the  development  program  and  until 
they  knew  something  about  actual  noise 
created. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  provides  substantial  protection  for 
the  taxpayer,  but  I  think  that  it  is  better 
than  nothing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  would  make 
the  regulations  now  applicable  to  noise 
allowed  for  the  new  subsonic  jets  apply 
to  the  SST  production  models.  This 
means  that  the  SST  production  models 
would  have  to  be  quieter  in  all  respects 
than  the  707  or  even  the  747. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  says  that. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  all  it  does. 
Mr.  PRGXMIRE.  I  understand.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  in  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  sent  to  the  desk.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  SST  must  op- 
erate in  compliance  with  appendix  C  of 
par  36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  regu- 
lations now  restricting  takeoff,  approach, 
and  sideline  noise. 

My  point  is  that  appendix  C  is  made 
by  the  FAA  regulations.  Tliey  could 
modify  that  to  provide  for  124  decibels 
which  is  the  crashing  noise  now  made 
by  the  SST. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  to  writing  in 
108  decibels,  which  I  understand  is  now 
CXVI 2496— Part  29 


the  limit  on  the  noise  permitted  for  the 
subsonic,  jets. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  I  am  trying 
to  suggest  is  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment, I  think,  in  effect,  accomplishes  the 
change  you  are  advocating.  We  had  leg- 
islative counsel  draw  it  up.  The  new  SST 
production  models  would  have  to  be 
quieter  or  at  least  as  quiet  as  the  707'6 
and  747's.  That  is,  they  would  have  to 
operate  at  noise  levels  not  to  exceed  108 
effective  perceived  noise  in  decibels  wliich 
is  the  standard  wliich  must  now  be  met 
by  all  subsonic  aircraft  certificated  after 
1970. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  intention.  However,  my  point  is 
that  this  language  could  leave  a  loophole. 
In  order  to  rivet  it  into  this,  why  not 
write  into  the  language  that  they  must 
operate  within  108  decibels  of  noise  on 
approach,  takeoff,  and  sideline. 

If  we  had  that  written  in,  then  we 
would  have  protection.  I  think  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  108  decibels 
would  be  effectively  enacted  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  my 
intention.  However,  it  would  be  possible 
by  administrative  regulation  to  vary  it. 
And  they  have  varied  the  limitations  in 
the  past.  We  know  that  the  FAA  is  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  SST.  We  all 
know  that  the  testimony  is  overwhelming 
that  they  have  not  solved  the  sideline 
noise. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  If  we  were  to  provide 
that  the  decibels  for  the  SST  should  never 
be  greater  than  for  the  subsonic  jets  now 
in  operation,  would  that  satisfy  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  FAA  can  vary  the 
regulation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  is  enacted,  it  sets  noise  standards  for 
the  SST  as  they  apply  today  to  new  sub- 
sonic aircraft.  It  makes  present  regula- 
tions law,  as  apphed  to  the  SST.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  change  the  law,  it  would 
have  to  be  changed  by  Congress,  3,  4,  5, 
6  years  from  now,  or  10  years,  whenever 
it  may  be.  Once  this  amendment  is  en- 
acted into  law,  it  freezes  the  noise  level 
allowable  for  SST  operation  and  that 
level  cannot  be  changed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  why 
not  assure  the  country  by  writing  it  into 
law  that  we  are  talking  about  108  decibels 
which  is  now  the  limitation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  amendment 
would  freeze  it  at  that  figure. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
where  does  the  Senator  get  the  124  deci- 
bels at  this  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  124  decibels  is 
the  figure  described  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  the  noise  made  by 
the  SST  on  the  sideline. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  strange. 
They  have  not  even  finished  the  engine 
as  yet.  No  one  knows  what  the  noise 


level  will  be.  I  will  bet  the  Senator  that 
if  it  does  anything— I  will  make  the 
Senator  a  private  waeer — it  will  be 
quieter  than  the  747.  I  remember  the 
same  argument  being  made  about  the  747 
2  years  ago. 

It  was  said  that  we  would  have  to  close 
every  airport  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  high  decibellic  noise  level. 
It  was  found  on  the  contrary  that  it  was 
much  quieter  than  the  707. 

I  admit  that  there  will  be  noise  prob- 
lems on  takeoff,  but  I  think  we  will  have 
a  much  quieter  airplane.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  even  100  decibels. 

Where  did  the  Senator  secure  the  in- 
fonration  about  the  124  decibels? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  figure  came 
from  Mr.  MacGrudcr.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing expert  on  the  SoT.  He  said  it  would 
be  124  decibel=. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  is  guessing. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  pretty  ed- 
ucated guess.  It  will  have  an  effect  of 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  three  to 
four  times  the  noisy  subsonic  jets.  Some 
people  say  it  will  be  50  times. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  were  some  way  we  could  outlaw 
thunderstorms,  it  would  be  a  big  benefit. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  why 
not  say  what  the  agreement  is?  It  ought 
to  be  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  will  be  in  the  law. 
It  takes  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Why   not  tell   the 
FAA  they  cannot  change  the  noise  reg- 
ulations without  coming  to  the  Congress? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  cannot  do  so 
for  the  SST  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  changed  them 
on  the  747.  I  want  to  make  the  legisla- 
tive liistory. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  written  as 
well  as  we  could  write  it.  It  freezes  it 
into  law  ;iresent  regulations  the  day  this 
is  enacted.  108  decibels  will  be  the  high- 
est noise  permitted  of  production  SSTs 
if  this  amendment  is  approved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   PERCY.  Mr.  President.   I  think 
that  the  Senator  has  helped  to  clarify 
the  matter. 

I  had  the  same  question.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  with  the  legislative  history  being 
established.  We  are  talking  about  the 
specific  figure  of  108.  Tliat  is  the  figure 
that  would  be  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  law.  Certainly  the  FAA 
would  not  attempt  to  change  it  between 
now  and  the  time  of  tlie  enactment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  reassured  now  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  author  of  the 
amendment  have  assured  me  of  that. 
That  is  strong  legislative  histoi-y.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  bill  because  we  have  been 
many  years  trying  to  do  exactly  this.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
tried  to  do  this  a  long  time  ago.  I  have 
always  supported  the  effort  to  try  to  get 
a  law  to  limit  sonic  boom.  Now,  we  have 
something  which  is  significant ;  a  law  to 
limit  the  sideline  noise  of  the  SST. 

But  I  submit  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  this  is  a  very  strong  reason 
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or  voting  for  my  amendment  to  knock 
)Ut  SST  funds  tomorrow.  Here  is  why. 
kVe  are  told  by  the  experts  that  the  SST 
as  a  serious  problem  of  sideline  noise 
vhich  they  have  not  been  able  to  solve. 
hat  means  we  are  throwing  about  $290 
nillion  down  the  rathole. 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  if  the 

lane  cannot  fly  over  land — and  the  Sen- 

Uor  from  Illinois  made  a  fine  case  on 

his  point — it  will  not  be  a  success.  Dr. 

ohn  Walgreen  testified  on  this  point. 

'■'ou  will  only  sell  139  SST's,  so  an  eco- 

omic  expert  working  for  the  Defense 

jepartment  testified  the  Federal  Gov- 

rrnment  will  lose  every  nickel  if  the  SST 

;  annot  fly  over  land. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  testimony. 
if  course,  which  is  completely  opposite 
o  that  which  the  Senator  has  cited.  I  do 
lot  know  who  Dr.  Wallgreen  is.  I  know 
ill  the  airline  operators  in  the  United 
states  are  going  to  say  they  think  it  is 
rconomical. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  the  economic 
lucstion  we  are  talking  about  subsonic 
;ruise  speeds  of  anything  xmder  one. 
That  could  be  .99.  You  are  talking  about 
7.5  miles  an  hour  when  you  talk  about  .1. 
The  Senator  says  it  cannot  be  operated 
?conomically  over  land.  We  are  saying  it 
:an  be  operated  economically  over  land 
It  .82  and  .85.  We  are  talking  about  cruis- 
,ng  speeds  of  anything  under  mach  1. 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  mathemati- 
cians and  economists  who  come  up  with 
the  idea  that  an  airplane  that  we  will  fly 
4  or  5  years  from  now  cannot  be  flown 
economically  over  land. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  earlier  that  fuel  consumption 
would  be  great.  My  argument  is  that  this 
plane  cannot  fly  on  the  meat  and  pota- 
toes routes.  Rather  it  will  be  a  plane  on 
the  glamour  route  for  those  going  to  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  The  real  payoff  routes  are 
transcontinental  routes  from  coast  to 
coast.  Here  is  where  the  route  airline 
money  is.  You  cannot  fly  the  plane  over 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  You  can  fly  it 
over  open  areas  which  will  limit  the  plane 
and  which  will  provide  very  small  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  it  creates  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  taxpayers  stand  to  lose 
not  $290  million  but  the  $1  billion  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  put  into 
the  SST  if  we  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  are  we  talk- 
ing about  here  is  roughly  a  difference 
that  could  run  between  50  and  70  miles 
an  hour.  This  SST  can  be  operated  at 
subsonic  speeds  over  land.  I  am  con- 
vinced, but  I  would  rather  wait  until  we 
t€st  and  know  more  about  it,  that  it  will 
be  economically  feasible  even  if  we  can- 
not fly  it  at  supersonic  speeds  over  land. 
It  will  still  be  faster  over  land  than  any- 
think  we  have  flying  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  I  would  not 
envision  this  airplane  being  used  over 
short  hauls,  such  as  being  used  in  the 
United  States.  I  can  see  it  on  flights  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  but  the  prin- 
cipal use  will  be  on  ocean  flights  or  polar 
flights. 

I  cannot  buy  the  idea  that  this  is  a  jet- 
set  aircraft.  I  have  heard  that  about 
every  piece  of  transportation  we  have 
had  starting  with  the  Model  T  Ford.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  designed  for  rich 


people.  We  built  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  We  have  been  build- 
ing for  the  people  of  America  and  we 
build  things  for  the  use  of  all  Americans. 
I  think  it  will  benefit  everybody. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  seri- 
ously arguing  to  build  this  expensive  and 
exotic  plane  that  costs  $40  million  or 
perhaps  S50  million  a  copy — perhaps  far 
more  with  its  new  brush  titanium  honey- 
comb skin — and  designed  to  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  and  that  it  be  flown  at  sub- 
sonic speeds  in  competition  with  the  747? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  we  are  going  to  fly  it  on 
those  routes.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  doubt  it,  too. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  we  can  use 
them  on  transworld  flights  across  the 
oceans.  That  is  what  it  is  designed  for.  It 
will  not  be  used  for  supersonic  speeds 
over  land.  Nobody  is  advocating  that. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  made  a  fine  proposal.  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  my  promise  to  the  Sierra 
Club. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ask  them  if  they  ap- 
prove of  this  with  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment in  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  debated  this 
with  clubs  all  over  the  country  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have  failed  to  convince  any 
of  them  that  when  you  get  rid  of  all  the 
hogwash  this  is  a  good  airplane  and  that 
it  will  do  the  job  it  is  supposed  to  do.  I 
am  surprised  at  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  have  always  seen  him  as  a  great 
progressive  but  now  he  wants  to  go  back 
to  the  747,  707,  and  727;  I  am  a  conserva- 
tive and  I  am  supposed  to  be  living  in  the 
days  of  McKinley  but  I  want  to  go  ahead 
with  this  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  shocked  by  the 
Senator,  who  is  a  defender  of  free  enter- 
prise in  our  economic  system  and  who 
knows  that  American  aviation  has  a 
remarkable  record  of  selling  overseas  and 
has  been  free  of  subsidies  in  production 
of  aircraft.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
gotten  in  with  the  heavy  hand  of  bu- 
reaucracy. If  the  Federal  Government 
goes  into  subsidizing  the  SST,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  pointed  out  this  morn- 
ing, we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  subsidized 
our  air  transportation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
production. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  all  included. 
If  we  did  not  subsidize  the  major  air- 
lines they  could  not  have  developed  the 
airplane.  What  is  that  airline  up  in  the 
Senator's  State? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And.  of  course,  the 
airUnes  are  in  bad  shape.  I  am  talking 
about  production. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  think  that  we  should  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  one  point.  It  may  be  nitpicking, 
but  I  want  to  establish  the  legislative 
history  so  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  On  page  3  of  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation, on  lines  21,  22,  and  23,  it  is  stated: 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  United  States 
civil  supersonic  program  to  develop  and  fully 
test  two  prototype  aircraft,  the  Secretary  of 


Transportation  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  Congress  and  to  the  public  a  report  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  prototype  program. 

That  presumes  that  the  appropriation 
bill  would  be  approved  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  v/ant  the  record  clear 
that  there  is  no  presumption,  there  is 
no  authority  to  continue  that  program, 
or  that  the  Senate  is  committing  itself 
by  voting  for  this  bill  with  this  para- 
graph to  a  continuation  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  answer  the 
Senator  quickly.  There  is  no  money  in 
this  bill.  I  wish  there  were.  Every  year 
it  has  to  have  an  appropriation  and  every 
year  we  go  through  the  same  thing, 
whether  it  is  a  subsidy  for  the  railroads- 
Chicago  is  going  to  be  the  hub  in  trans- 
portation— airlines,  or  the  merchant  ma- 
rine subsidy  or  inland  waterways ;  all  the 
things  we  had  to  subsidize  to  the  time 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  give  America  a 
good  transportation  system. 

There  is  no  money  in  this  bill.  Natur- 
ally they  have  to  come  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  a  final  comment  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress to   the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
In  looking  at  the  SST  routes  put  out  by 
the  Boeing  Co.  In  connection  with  the 
three  continents  over  which  I  have  trav- 
eled in  the  past  3  weeks,  I  cannot  find 
any  routes  from  Africa  to  London.  The 
only  route  we  could  have  taken  would 
have  been  New  YorK   to  London;   but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  popular  routes  connecting 
really  long  fiights  in  this  country.  New 
York   to   San   Francisco.   There   is  no 
polar  route.  So  the  routing  for  the  SST 
is  London  to  New  York  supersonic,  and 
then  all  the  way  across  the  country  on 
a  diagonal  3,000  miles  at  subsonic  speed, 
and  I  say  at  three  times  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  for  a  747  or  similar  airplane.  So 
there  is  a  very  big  factor  as  to  whether 
this  is  an  economically  viable  aircraft. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  this  does  noth- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  serious  problem 
of  pollution  caused  by  the  SST  flying  at 
60,000  feet.  At  that  height  as  emissions 
disintegrate    more   slowly,   the   atmos- 
phere is  heated,  moisture  increases,  pro- 
tective ozone  is   partly   destroyed  and 
radiation  increases.  The  result  is  a  pos- 
sible increase  in  skin  cancer,  as  a  group 
of  scientists  said  just  yesterday.  This  bill 
provides  no  sonic  boom  protection,  of 
course,  for  the  North  Atlantic,  which  my 
colleague  <Mr.  Nelson)   brought  out  so 
brilliantly  yesterday  in  the  press  con- 
ference.  Scientists   said   at   that  press 
conference  it  could  have  a  tragic  effect 
on  fishing  and  shipping  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

I  am  for  the  amendment.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  but  it  leaves  many  things 
undone,  and  It  significantly  reduces  the 
economic  potential  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  just  passed  the 
Air  Quality  Control  Act,  and  all  aircraft 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  bill— 
the  SST  or  an  automobile  going  from 
here  to  Los  Angeles  which  spews  out 
more   pollution  than   an   airplane. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wUl  yield,  an  SST  cruising 
at  60.000  feet — I  do  not  not  think  it  will 
be  able  to  cruise  much  above — will  leave 
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less  emissions  than  three  cars  traveling 
at  60  miles  an  hour.  I  had  the  experience 
of  flying  at  mach  3,  which  is  2,200  miles 
an  hour,  in  formation  with  another  air- 
plane going  at  the  same  speed,  where  we 
encountered  great  turbulence  and 
shears,  but  what  came  out  of  the  tail- 
pipe at  80,000  feet?  Nothing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  morning  testimony  from  Mr. 
Jumes  Beggs,  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation which  showed  that  the  SST 
will  cause  substantially  more  pollution 
per  mile  traveled,  for  every  significant 
chemical  emission,   than   any   subsonic 

jet. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Nobody  knows 
that.  Nobody  has  tested  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  all-out  pro- 
ponent of  the  aircraft  admits. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  giving  a  per- 
sonal experience. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  the  point 
is  that  it  would  be  fiying  at  60,000  feet, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  thin,  and  these 
emissions  have  much  more  effect  than  at 
25,000  feet,  where  the  atmosphere  disin- 
tegrates the  pollutants  more  rapidly.  It 
is  at  60,000  feet  where  the  damage  is 
done  to  the  ozone,  about  which  we  have 
had  great  concern  because  of  the  radia- 
tion effects. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  As  the  Senator  knows,  my 
State  is  situated  in  mid-Pacific.  We  have 
seven  main  islands  extending  250  miles. 
We  are  very  worried  about  supersonic 
boom.  Will  there  be  supersonic  boom 
when  the  plane  lands? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

Mr.  FONG.  Will  there  be  supersonic 
boom  when  the  plane  leaves? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

Mr.  FONG.  Will  there  be  supersonic 
boom  flying  over  our  islands? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  This  amend- 
ment prohibits  that. 

Mr.  FONG.  In  every  case  it  prohibits 
it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  the  island  people  will  be 
protected  from  supersonic  boom? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  All  the  planes 
can  do  for  the  people  of  the  islands  is  get 
tourists  there  faster. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  voting  to  proliibit  the  SST  from  fly- 
ing at  supersonic  speeds  over  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Thus,  even  though 
it  has  never  been  shown  that  flying  at  s\i- 
personic  speeds  over  our  continent  would 
be  dangerous,  this  bill  eliminates  any  pos- 
sibility of  adverse  results  arising  from 
such  a  flight.  The  SST  will  fiy  over  land 
at  a  speed  of  about  700  miles  an  hour. 
This  is  too  slow  to  create  a  sonic  boom 
effect. 

Alaska  is  the  gateway  for  air  traffic  to 
the  Far  East  and.  in  some  cases  Europe. 
Alaskans  want  to  be  assured  that  they 
will  not  suffer  the  annoyance  of  the  sonic 
boom.  I  hope  that  this  bill  with  its  re- 
strictions will  reassure  all  who  are  wor- 
ried about  noise,  pollution,  and  property 
destruction  that  they  have  no  need  to 
worry  about  sonic  booms  when  the  SST 
begins  flying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  tiiird  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  .  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Folbright).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Folbright) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  are  absent  because  of  death  in 
their  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) .  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mi-.  Saxbe)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  77. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[No.  410  Leg. 

YEAS— 77 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Holliind 

Allen 

Dole 

HolUngs 

Allolt 

Eagleton 

Hruska 

Baker 

Ervin 

Hughes 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Inouye 

Bible 

Fong 

Jackson 

BoppE 

Goldwater 

Javlts 

Brooke 

GoodeU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Burdick 

Gore 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Grlffln 

Kennedy 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Long 

Case 

Hansen 

Magnuson 

Cook 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Cotton 

Hart 

Mathlas 

Cranston 

Hartke 

McCanbr 

McGee 

Percy 

Stevens 

McGoveru 

Prouty 

Stevenson 

Metcalf 

Proxmlre 

Symington 

Miller 

Randolph 

Tp.lmadpe 

Mondale 

Riblotl 

Thurmond 

Moss 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Murphy 

Scott 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Mu:,>;le 

Smith 

Williams.  Del. 

Nelson 

Sparkman 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pasture 

Spont' 

Yuung,  Ohio 

FearLon 

SlennlE 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Au'Jf  rson 

Eastlaud 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Ellender 

i'ackwood 

Bellmon 

Fulbriiiht 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gravel 

RusseU 

Church 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Dominick 

Montoya 

So  the  bill   (S.  4547^   was  pa."scd,  as 

follows: 

S.  4547 

An  act  to  provide  for  regulation  of  public 
exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for  oiher 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  to  section  307 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"ClvU  Atrcraift  Sonic  Boom 

"(g)  (1)  No  person  may  operate  a  civil  air- 
craft at  a  true  flight  mach  number  greater 
than  1  except  in  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  In  an  authorization  to 
exceed  mach  1  Issued  to  the  operator  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  For  a  research  and  development  flight 
In  a  designated  flight  test  area  an  authoriza- 
tion to  exceed  mach  1  may  be  issued  If  the 
applicant  shows  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(A)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  show  com- 
pliance with  an  airworthiness  regulation  or 
Is  necessary  for  aircraft  development. 

"(B)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  determine 
the  soiUc  boom  characteristics  of  the  air- 
plane, or  Is  necessary  to  establish  means  of 
reduciixg  or  eliminating  the  effects  of  sonic 
boom. 

"(C)  The  flight  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  speeds  greater  than  a  true  flight  mach 
number  of  I  will  not  cause  a  sonic  boom  to 
reach  the  surface. 

"(3)  For  a  flight  outside  of  a  designated 
flight  test  area,  an  authorization  to  exceed 
mach  1  may  be  issued  If  the  applicant  shows 
conservatively  that  the  flight  will  not  cause 
a  sonic  boom  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  the  territorial 
waters  thereof,  when  operated  under  condi- 
tions and  limitations  demonstrated  under 
paragraph  (2)  (C) ,  and  shows  that  those  con- 
ditions conservatively  represent  all  foresee- 
able operating  conditions. 

"(4)  An  application  for  an  authorlzaticn 
to  exceed  mach  1  must  be  made  in  a  form 
and  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. In  addition,  for  an  ajlhorizaticn 
covered  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
each  application  must  contain : 

"(A)  Information  showing  that  operation 
at  speeds  greater  than  mach  1  Is  necessary 
to  accomplish  one  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  paragraph   (2)    of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  A  description  of  the  flight  test  area 
proposed  by  the  applicant;   and 

"(C|  Conditions  and  limitations  that  In- 
sure that  no  sonic  boom  will  reach  the  sur- 
face outside  of  the  decignated  flight  te';t 
area. 

"(5)  An  application  for  an  authorization 
to  exceed  mach  1  may  be  denied  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment. 
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"(6)  An  authorization  to  exceed  mach  1 
s    effective   until    It  expires,  or   until   It   is 

i  urrendered,  and  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Administrator  whenever  he  finds  that  such 
ictlon  is  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance 
;he  environment. 

'Report  by  the  Secretary 
"(h)  Upon  the  completion  ot  the  United 
States  civU  supersonic  program  to  develop 
md  fully  test  two  prototype  aircraft,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  prepare 
ind  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
)ublic  a  report  covering  all  aspects  of  the 
jrototype  program.  The  report  shall  include 
L  detailed  analysis  of  the  economic,  inter- 
lational.  transportation,  and  environmental 

( lonsequences    that    could    result    from    the 

(  ommercial  production  or  nonproduction  of 
United  States  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  and 

:  hall  include  recommendations  for  any  legls- 
atlon  or  International  agreements  deemed 
lecessary  to  Insure  a  balanced  national 
ransportatlon  policy  which  is  efficient,  pro- 

f  luctlve,  economic,  and  environmentally 
afe  and  sound. 

"Modification  of  Contracts 
'(1)  The  Department  of  Transportation 
ihall  modify  its  contracts  with  the  contrac- 
ors  for  the  civil  supersonic  transport  devel- 
>pment  program  to  provide  that  the  con- 
racts  will  not  be  satisfactorily  completed 
mill  the  contractors  demonstrate  that  all 
)roductlon  models  of  the  prototype  can  op- 
irate  in  compliance  with  appendix  C  of  part 
16  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  now 
•efitrlcting  takeoff,  approach  and  sideline 
loise  created  by  new  subsonic  Jet  aircraft  as 
n  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
iubsectlon." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
5f  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
;echnical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
mgrossment  of  S.  4547. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
)bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPKIATIONS,    1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
jnanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
;eed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
STo.  1381,  H.R.  17755.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
R-ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  17755)  making  appropriations 
;or  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
•elated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
jpening  statement  will  not  be  made,  I 
understand,  until  tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination which  was  reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  at  the  desk  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Indi- 
ana, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr  Cooper >,  who  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  him  concern- 
ing the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

There     being     no     objection,     Sena- 
tor Cooper's  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Senator  Cooper 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  takes  up 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus to  be  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  This  Is  the 
first  time  the  Senate  has  considered  any 
nominee  for  this  position  as  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  which  has  become 
a  legal  organization  only  today,  was  created 
by  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  submitted 
by  the  President  on  July  9  of  this  year. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  occupy  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  office  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
Not  only  has  the  concern  over  environmental 
quality  grown  to  great  proportions  and  the 
consequent  demands  of  the  public  Increased; 
the  quality  of  the  environmental  control 
legislation  become  more  complex  and  regu- 
latory in  nature. 

To  flu  this  demanding  position  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  who  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  member, 
for  two  days  of  hearings,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  He  impressed  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  with  his  great 
ability,  his  understanding  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved, and  his  firm  commitment  to  carry 
out  the  environmental  control  programs  en- 
thusiastically and  vigorously.  There  have 
been  few,  if  any,  nominees  before  the  Senate 
that  have  impressed  me  as  has  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus. 

The  President  is  to  be  complimented  and 
commended  for  his  selection. 

Although  having  had  only  a  relatively 
short  time  to  prepare,  and  without  any  previ- 
ous Administrator  or  staff  to  help  counsel 
and  advise,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  of  attaining  tremendous  un- 
derstanding of  the  programs  and  policies  now 
being  separately  administered  by  the  fifteen 
agencies  that  were  brought  together  to  form 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  After 
both  personal  meetings  with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
and  the  hearings,  I  came  away  with  confi- 
dence that  this  most  difficult  position  is  In 
good  hands  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  his  staff,  and  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  as  we  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  continue  to  legislate 
in  the  areas  of  environmental  control. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
nomination  of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  new  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Our  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
morning  concluded  2  days  of  intensive 
hearings  on  his  nomination.  We  explored 
in  depth  his  ideas  and  thoughts  on  how 


the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
should  operate.  I  must  tell  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  never  been  more  impressed 
by  any  nominee  who  has  come  before 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  articulate, 
knowledgeable,  and  persuasive,  clearly 
indicating  to  me  that  he  is  capable  of 
bringing  to  the  Nation  the  leadership 
necessary  if  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  to  be  effective. 
As  President  Nixon  has  said: 
The  environment  must  be  perceived  as  a 
single  Interrelated  system. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  the  man  who  will 
effectively  coordinate  programs  so  that 
we  can  perceive  our  environment  in  that 
necessary  manner. 

I  fully  support  his  nomination  and  I 
know  that  he  will  be  an  outstanding  ad- 
ministrator and  serve  to  work  effectively 
to  bring  a  better  environment  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  in  commenting  on  the 
nomination  of  William  Ruckelshaus  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  newly  created  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  moved  with  such  dispatch  in 
hearing  the  nominee  and  recommending 
to  the  Senate  that  it  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination. I  want  to  express,  in  that  con- 
nection, my  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  1967.  The  work  of  the  committee 
is  carried  out  within  a  really  extraordi- 
nary framework  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion, a  cooperation  which  has  charac- 
terized the  handling  of  this  nomination, 
which  could  so  easily  have  become  the 
object  of  partisan  manipulation. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  must  go 
to  the  nominee  himself.  It  is  not  some 
flight  of  temporary  enthusiasm  when  I 
say  that  I  can  recall  no  nominee  to  any 
executive  position  in  this  administration 
or  the  last  with  whom  I  have  been  more 
impressed.  It  was  clear,  I  think,  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  is  a  man  of  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  articulateness.  As  impor- 
tant— if  not  more  important — was  the 
evident  time  and  effort  that  he  has  put 
into  learning  what  he  could  about  the 
extraordinarily  complex  set  of  problems 
and  programs  over  which  he  will  soon 
preside.  His  ready  familiarity  with  com- 
plex legislation  still  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress was,  to  this  Senator,  most  im- 
pressive. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  faces  a  very  large 
job.  He  will  confront  entrenched  eco- 
nomic interests  that  will  employ  their 
considerable  skill  and  resources  to  mini- 
mizing control  of  their  activities.  He  will 
face  entrenched  public  bureaucracies  at 
every  level  of  Government  determined  to 
protect  their  own  fiefdoms.  He  will  en- 
counter budgetary  authorities  who  are 
well  trained  at  saying  "no."  He  will  be 
criticized  by  some  who  will  say  he  does 
too  much  and  others  who  will  say  he 
does  too  little. 

But  it  is  a  job  that  will  have  its  com- 
pensations. It  is  a  job  of  little  known 
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but  potentially  awesome  authority.  And 
it  is  a  Job  whose  proper  execution  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
world  his  children  grow  up  in. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  proud  that  my 
party  has  talent  o-  this  caliber  within  its 
ranks.  As  an  American,  I  am  encouraged 
that  this  man  will  be  on  the  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT   BY 
SENATOR   HRUSKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  carried  another 
vitriolic  personal  attack  upon  me  by 
Jack  Anderson.  Recognizing  as  so  many 
of  us  do  that  Mr.  Anderson  makes  his 
living  by  the  questionable  business  of 
peddling  half-truths,  innuendo,  gross 
exaggeration  and  outright  Ues,  I  have 
endured  his  series  of  libelous  accusations 
with  the  belief  that  my  colleagues,  my 
constituents  and  others  would  know  me 
not  to  be  the  despicable  character  which 
Mr.  Anderson  appears  intent  upon  fabri- 
cating. 

Yesterday's  column  was  so  vicious, 
however,  Mr.  President,  that  I  must  take 
strong  exception  to  it  and  place  on  the 
record  clearly  and  accurately  a  few 
facts  which  Mr.  Anderson  persistently 
twists  or  conveniently  ignores  in  pursuit 
of  his  dubious  form  of  journalism. 

Mr.  Anderson  clearly  operates  on  the 
theory  that  if  one  repeats  the  big  lie 
often  enough,  it  will  eventually  be  ac- 
cepted. Two  of  his  basic  lies  about  me 
are: 

First.  That  I  own  "bawdy  movie 
houses."  as  he  describes  them  in  yester- 
day's column. 

Second.  That  these  movie  theaters 
make  a  practice  of  showing  adult  movies, 
or  "skin  flicks"  as  he  refers  to  them  in 
yesterday's  column. 

These  are  not  new  lies.  He  spread  them 
about  me  during  the  recent  election 
campaign.  To  them,  however,  he  has  now 
added  a  third  lie:  That  I  have  used  my 
influence  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and — as  he  puts  it — "personally  inter- 
vened" to  block  legislation  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  these  theaters. 

LIE   NO.    1 

Let  us  dissect  these  lies  and  look  at 
them  in  detail,  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
a  stockholding  interest  in  a  small  com- 
pany operating  several  movie  houses  in 
Nebraska.  This  interest  precedes  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress  in  1952.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  public  record  for  all  of  those 


years.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  this 
company,  the  Douglas  Theater  Co.,  and 
its  activities,  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  well-considered,  stable,  and  reputable 
fli-m,  showing  the  very  best  movies  avail- 
able to  the  screen  today. 

I  might  interject  for  the  Record  at 
this  point  that  I  have  never  been  involved 
in  the  management  of  the  chain.  I  do 
not  say  that  by  way  of  apology,  for  it  is 
a  professionally  operated  and  business- 
like organization.  The  point  is  made 
rather  to  clarify  the  record  because  of 
the  repeated  inferences  by  Mr.  Anderson 
and  by  my  opponents  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion campaign  that  I  somehow  had  an 
active  personal  role  in  the  management 
of  theaters.  I  do  not. 

LIE     NO.   2 

Mr.  Anderson's  second  lie  is  that  these 
theaters  reap  handsome  profits  from  the 
business  of  showing  dirty  movies — "skin 
flicks"  or  smut  as  he  refers  to  them.  This 
is  a  totally  false  and  insidiously  unfair 
comment  on  a  business  which  has  never 
ceased  in  its  efforts  to  bring  the  very  best 
product  available  to  its  patrons. 

The  Douglas  Theater  Co.  has  main- 
tained a  record  of  not  showing  objection- 
able films;  those  which  are  rated  "C" — 
condemned — by  the  National  Catholic 
Office  or  those  which  are  X  rated  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
By  this  longstanding  policy,  the  com- 
pany exhibits  only  films  which  are  rated 
by  the  National  Catholic  OflBce  as  unob- 
jectionable and  those  with  correspond- 
ing ratings  from  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation. 

When  Mr.  Anderson  refers  to  such 
pictures  as  smut,  skin  flicks,  or  dirty 
movies,  he  is  in  reality  charging  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  OflQce  of  rating  such  films 
as  unobjectionable  and  thereby  betray- 
ing its  mission.  This  is  ridiculous. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  public  has 
much  more  confidence  in  the  rating 
agencies  than  in  Mr.  Anderson's  totally 
twisted  and  false  classifications  and  de- 
nunciations. 

A  word  about  rating  agencies.  There 
are  two  major  organizations  in  this  field. 
Both  have  been  in  operation  for  decades, 
and  they  have  functioned  reliably  and  re- 
sponsibly. One  is  the  National  Catholic 
Office,  which  is  the  successor  to  the 
Legion  of  Decency  established  in  1934. 
The  other  is  the  Motion  Picture  Associ- 
ation of  America,  also  in  operation  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  the  film  industry's  self- 
regulating  program. 

Both  of  these  organizations  are  heav- 
ily motivated  toward  the  goal  of  main- 
taining a  good  balance  and  standard  be- 
tween unobjectionable  and  the  objec- 
tionable product. 

We  will  all  agree  there  are  bad  movies, 
just  as  there  are  bad  books  and  bad 
newspaper  columns.  And  I  am  sure  we 
will  also  agree  that  movie  codes  today 
are  considerably  different  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  Television  and  revision 
of  many  of  the  Nation's  moral  codes — 
or  at  least  the  attempt  by  some  elements 
of  our  society  to  change  our  moral 
codes — have  unquestionably  brought 
about  many  changes  in  today's  movie 
product.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss 
whether  the  product  and  the  changes  are 
good  or  bad. 


The  fact  is  that  everyone  in  the 
theater  business  today  must  have  a  set 
of  standards  by  which  he  operates.  The 
Douglas  Theater  Co.'s  standards  are 
those  of  the  National  Catholic  Office  and 
the  Motion  Picture  Association.  They  are 
the  best  official  authority  in  existence 
for  determination  of  the  moral  impact 
of  today's  movie  product. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Anderson's  argument 
with  movie  pornography — if  indeed  he 
really  has  one — is  not  with  me  or  with 
the  Douglas  Theater  Co.  It  should  be 
with  the  producers  and  exhibitors  of  ob- 
jectionable films. 

Again,  let  it  be  said  that  the  public 
will  look  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Office  and  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  with  more  confidence 
than  they  will  consider  Mr.  Anderson's 
biased  and  self-serving  descriptions.  The 
fact  remains — that  the  Douglas  Theater 
Co.  does  not  show  dirty  or  smutty  films. 

LIE   NO.    3 

To  the  foregoing  lies  Mr.  Ander-wn  has 
now  added  a  new  dimension — that  I 
secretly  manipulate  legislation  which 
will  affect  the  operation  of  theaters.  He 
now  accuses  me  of  holding  up  legislation 
which  he  says  would  "outlaw  salacious 
adveitising,"  implying  of  course  that  the 
Douglas  Theater  Co.  makes  a  practice 
of  such  advertising. 

His  implication  is  that  passage  of  such 
legislation  which  is  pending  in  Congress 
would  be  detrimental  to  my  financial  in- 
terests in  the  Douglas  Theater  Co. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Anderson  refers  to 
is  S.  2074,  which  was  introduced  last 
year  by  our  late  colleague,  Everett  Dirk- 
sen.  This  was  one  of  several  administra- 
tion antipornography  bills  which  the 
Senator  and  I  introduced  at  that  time. 
Except  for  our  decision  to  divide  the 
sponsorship  between  us,  I  would  have 
been  the  prime  sponsor  of  the  measure. 

I  have  never,  as  Mr.  Anderson  charges, 
endeavored  to  delay  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  support  the  bill  and  intend  to  vote  for 
it.  I  have  already  voted  for  it  once  in  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  and 
I  suggest  that  this  is  peculiar  behavior 
for  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  against  the 
bill. 

I  do,  however,  subscribe  to  the  view  of 
my  friend,  Senator  Ervin,  chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee, that  there  should  be  hearings  on  the 
bill  before  it  is  reported.  Why  those  hear- 
ings have  not  been  held  to  date  I  am  not 
sure.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  had  no 
part  in  the  delay. 

Mr.  Anderson  says  that  he  had  learned 
from  other  committee  members  that  the 
bill  was  held  up  at  my  request.  What 
Senators?  I  have  requested  no  delay  on 
the  measure;  this  charge  is  completely 
false.  Mr.  Anderson's  irresponsibility, 
therefore,  besmirches  not  only  me  but 
my  colleagues  as  well. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  this  bill, 
Mr.  President.  Mr.  Anderson  may  be  an 
excellent  fiction  writer — for  this  is  what 
he  produces  more  of  than  anything  else 
unless  perhaps  it  is  libel — but  he  is  no 
great  shakes  as  a  legislative  analyst. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  whatsoever 
which  would  alter  any  part  of  Douglas 
Theater  Co.  movie  advertising.  It  is  not 
applicable  to  such  situations. 
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In  our  profession  of  politics,  Mr.  Pres- 
iilent,  we  are  somewhat  accustomed  to 
s  near  campaigns.  Many  of  us  have  been 
victims  of  them.  I  underwent  a  pretty 
gDod  one  myself  this  year,  much  of  it 
built  around  lies  printed  by  Jack  Ander- 
s  )n  extending  back  to  about  last  March. 
^o  matter  how  often  the  well-docu- 
mented facts  were  cited,  my  opponent 
a  nd  some  of  his  supporters  twisted  them 
and  ignored  them,  perhaps  learning 
t  lese  tricks  from  Mr.  Anderson  who  is  a 
pist  master  at  them. 

I  could  imderstand  the  motives  be- 
hind this  coordinated  campaign  of  in- 
v  K;tive  when  a  Senate  seat  was  at  stake. 
R  [r.  Anderson  has  never  hked  the  way  I 
V  )te,  nor  the  political  philosophy  and 
c  mvictions  which  I  hold.  Thus  I  was  not 
surprised  at  the  constant  smears  during 
tlie  campaign.  They  had  been  expected. 
I  am  somewhat  bewildered  at  Mr.  An- 
derson's continuing  vendetta  of  lies.  My 

0  ily  explanation  for  it  is  that  it  stems 
f ]  om  his  frustration  at  the  failure  of  his 
c  impaign  to  defeat  me  in  the  election.  It 
is  a  little  early  to  start  campaigning 
a  ?ainst  me  for  1976.  Who  knows  where  I 
w  ill  be  then?  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
w  ho  knows  where  Jack  Anderson  will  be 
il  newspaper  editors  once  take  a  careful 
a  jsessment  of  his  column  in  relation  to 
tlie  facts. 

If  more  editors  would  measure  the  re- 
li  ibility  of  his  column  as  did  the  Wash- 
ir  eton  Post  Monday,  his  penchant  for 
Ijing  about  public  oCBcials  who  do  not 
v  >te  his  way  might  be  somewhat  in- 
h  bited.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
dd  not  notice  the  piece  In  Monday's 
P  3st,  they  admitted  in  a  burst  of  candor 
tl  lat  they,  along  with  many  other  news- 
p  ipers,  had  been  hoodwinked  by  one  of 
^T.  Anderson's  most  ridiculous  recent 
e:  :aggerations.  The  article  referred  to  the 
s<  -called  Anderson  expose  of  a  week  or 
s(    ago  that  the  emergency  telephones 

01  many  Governors  were  tapped.  You 
XT  ay  recall  his  Implication  that  the  FBI 
w  IS  listening  in  to  most  of  the  Nation's 
G  overnors  as  they  conducted  their  daily 
a  fairs. 

He  set  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
o:f  on  a  fatuous  witch  hunt  which  re- 
st 1  ted  only  in  embarrassment  to  those 
wio  printed  his  irresponsible  and  thor- 
oughly discredited  "revelations." 

A  more  revealing  facet  of  Mr.  Ander- 
scn's  character  comes,  I  submit,  from 
El  ich  vicious  personal  attacks  as  his  cur- 
r(  nt  one  on  me.  Such  terms  as  "Senate's 
K  r.  Smut  ■ — which  is  what  he  called 
IT  e — and  the  implication  that  I  place  on 
n  y  investments  a  higher  priority  than  I 
di>  in  legislating  for  my  State  and  Na- 
ti  m — are  despicable  tactics  which  bear 
c]  ear  testimony  to  his  total  disregard  for 
tie  practice  of  fair  comment  or  decent 
jcurnalistic  standards. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  many 
prople  tend  to  believe  Jack  Anderson's 
cc  lumn  because  they  have  an  abiding 
f  J  ith  in  the  printed  word,  just  as  they 
tc  nd  to  accept  as  facts  the  personal  opin- 
io ns  of  television  or  radio  commentators. 

In  Washington,  where  we  have  ready 
a  cess  to  the  facts,  we  perhaps  are  too 
a(  customed  to  the  belief  that  everyone 
k  lows  Jack  Anderson's  reputation  and, 
therefore,  knows  much  or  most  of  what 
h ;  writes  is  false.  But  elsewhere  through- 


out the  country,  where  there  is  not  the 
wealth  of  information  which  exists  here, 
newspaper  readers  may  not  readily  rec- 
ognize the  false  and  libelous  nature  of 
his  writings.  The  average  newspaper 
reader  might  well  feel  that  there  must 
be  some  truth  to  what  he  prints;  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  allowed  to  print  it. 

We  could  not  expect  these  readers  to 
imderstand  that  under  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  Sullivan  against 
the  New  York  Times,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  a  public  servant  to  win  a 
libel  suit.  One  of  the  very  few  exceptions 
to  this  trend  is  the  case  of  my  friend 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  who  did 
win  a  libel  verdict  after  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign,  but  only  because  the 
things  which  were  written  about  him 
were  so  obnoxious  that  the  jury  was  able 
to  overcome  precedent  and  award  him 
the  verdict. 

I  think,  however,  he  would  concur  that 
it  is  a  difficult  strain  in  terms  of  time 
and  money  to  win  a  libel  verdict  and 
that  in  most  cases  there  would  be  very 
little  hope  of  success. 

Thus  writers  like  Mr.  Anderson,  whose 
journalistic  abilities  apparently  are  too 
negligible  to  survive  by  printing  the 
truth,  go  their  merr:'  way  spreading 
whatever  lies  strike  their  fancy. 

This  is  probably  not  the  end  of  Mr. 
Anderson's  diatribe  against  my  Interest 
in  the  theater  company.  I  do  not  intend 
to  publicize  his  lies  by  responding  further 
to  them.  These  are  the  facts.  They  are 
easily  documented  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested. Those  of  Mr.  Anderson's  caliber 
could  not  be  dissuaded  by  any  amount  of 
facts.  Continued  twisting  of  the  facts  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  however,  will  do  him  no 
credit  nor  will  it  do  credit  to  the  news- 
papers who  print  his  lies. 

MR.    ANDERSON'S    EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr.  Anderson  apparently  takes  pride 
in  his  belief  that  his  so-called  revelations 
were  responsible  for  making  my  recent 
election  victory  closer  than  It  might 
otherwise  have  been.  He  modestly  men- 
tioned this  fact  in  a  recent  column  in 
which  he  reviewed  his  election  triumphs. 

There  are  as  usual  a  number  of  flaws 
in  his  reasoning.  If  he  were  a  more  astute 
student  of  the  election  results,  he  would 
find  himself  hard-pressed  to  explain  how 
his  lies  about  me  could  account  for  the 
fact  that  all  incumbent  Republicans  in 
Nebraska  and  elsewhere  as  well  had 
much  closer  races  than  usual,  and  much 
closer  in  many  cases  than  anticipated. 

It  would  also  be  difficult  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  my  opponent,  whose  entire 
campaign  thrust  coincided  neatly  with 
Mr.  Anderson's  lies,  compiled  a  vote  no 
larger  than  my  Democratic  opponent  6 
years  ago.  Since  my  opponent  this  year 
was  a  three-time  former  Governor, 
whereas  my  1964  opponent  was  a  politi- 
cal unknown  who  conducted  only  a  nomi- 
nal campaign,  the  results  hardly  bespeak 
any  victory  for  the  forces  who  campaign 
on  lies  and  distortions. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  people  of 
Nebra.ska  returned  me  to  the  Senate  in 
the  face  of  a  torrent  of  lies  and  distor- 
tions. We  are  fortunate  that  we  can  put 
our  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  elec- 
torate rather  than  in  a  man  who  makes 
his  living  by  printing  lies. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CLARK  Mac- 
GREGOR  AS  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIAISON  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
take  more  than  passing  interest  in  the 
news  which  we  heard  recently,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
pointed a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
Representative  Clark  MacGregor  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  a  counselor  to  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  understanding  that  he 
will  have  substantial  responsibility  in 
liaison  work  between  the  White  House 
and  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  reactions  to 
this  news.  One  of  them,  I  must  confess, 
is  purely  personal.  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1960  in  the  same  election  in 
which  Representative  MacGregor  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  other  body.  We 
served  together  for  four  terms  during 
that  time,  and  were  close  friends  and 
associates  working  together  on  joint  en- 
terprises on  many  occasions  as  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Thus,  I  have  a  very  deep  and  a  real 
appreciation  for  the  abilities  that  Repre- 
sentative MacGregor  wUl  bring  to  his 
new  duties  in  the  White  House. 

Aside  from  my  personal  appreciation 
of  him,  and  my  pleasure  at  this  appoint- 
ment which  has  come  to  him,  I  think 
there  is  a  broader  aspect  in  which  the 
appwintment  will  be  helpful. 

He  did  run  in  the  elections  of  this  year 
imsuccessfully  to  become  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  He  ran  a  constructive  and  a 
positive  campaign.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  issues.  He  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
currents  moving  the  American  people 
today,  the  concerns,  the  worries,  and  the 
positive  interests  they  have;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  will  bring  not  only  his 
knowledge  and  experience  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  10  years,  but  also  a  very 
fresh  and  new  insight  into  the  American 
scene  as  he  performs  his  duties  at  the 
White  House. 

I  feel  that  this  will  be  a  positive  con- 
tribution not  Just  to  the  President's 
office  or  to  the  responsibilities  for  con- 
gressional liaison,  but  to  the  whole  oper- 
ation of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  news.  It 
Is  a  positive  and  healthy  step  that  the 
President  has  taken,  and  one  which  I 
am  very  glad  to  see. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  AND  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10634. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10634)  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
from  withholding  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
division thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence, 
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and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;and  the 
Pi-esiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  appointed 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Baker  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  3418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  special 
departments  and  programs  in  the  field 
of  family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in 
the  field  of  famUy  medicine,  and  to  al- 
leviate the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Information  and  Resource 
Center  for  the  Handicapped,  which  were 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  part  D  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Part  D — Grants  To  Provide  Professional 
AND  Technical  Training  in  the  Field  op 

Family  Medicine 

"declaration  of  purpose 

"Sec.  761.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to  assist — 

"(a)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medi- 
cal schools — 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of  their 
medical  education  program,  separate  and 
distinct  departments  devoted  to  providing 
teaching  and  instruction  in  all  phases  of 
family  practice; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  faciliiies  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  family  medicine  whether 
as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as  separate 
outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(3)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  medi- 
cal personnel  to  head  departments  of  fam- 
ily practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  prac- 
tice In  medical  schools. 

"(b)  public  and  private  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students,  interns,  or  residents — 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
medical  training  programs,  special  profes- 
sional training  programs  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  for  medical  students,  interns, 
or  residents; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
ti-alniug  in  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a  sepa- 
rate outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (In  the 
form  of  scholarships,  foUowshlps,  or  sti- 
pends) to  Intems,  residents,  or  other  medioal 


personnel  who  are  in  need  thereof,  who  are 
participants  In  a  program  of  such  hospital 
which  provides  special  training  (accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation) in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and 
who  plan  to  specialize  or  work  in  the  practice 
of  family  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

"attthorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  875,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
priated until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  immediately  follows  such  year. 

"GRANTS     BY     SECRETARY 

"Sec.  763.  (a)  Prom  the  stuns  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  762,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  have  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  him  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any  fa- 
cility, the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  Is  to  be  so  used  un- 
less the  recipient  of  such  grant  enters  Into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary which  will  equitably  protect  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States  In  the 
event  such  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  part  thereof 
was  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-year  period  which  commences  on  the 
date  such  construction  or  remodeling  is 
completed. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made  and 
may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  installments  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"ELIGIBILITY   FOR  GRANTS 

"Sec.  764.  (a)  In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school — 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine;  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  except  that  the  requirements  of 
this  clause  (2)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  satis- 
fied, if  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an  insufficient, 
period  of  operation  If  not,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  p.irt,  eligible 
for  such  accreditation,  the  Commissioner 
finds,  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
acndemlc  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  students  who  are  In  their  first 
yenr  of  instruction  at  .such  school  during  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary  makes  a 


final  determination  as  to  approval  of  the 
application. 

"(b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  such  hospital— 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital;  and 

"(2)  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct In  connection  with  Its  other  activities 
(whether  or  not  as  an  affiliate  of  a  .school  of 
medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medical 
training  for  medical  students,  interns,  or  resi- 
dents, which  is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"approval  of  grants 
"Sec.  765.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  if  the  application  thereof  is 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Family  Medicine  and  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  764; 

•(2)  the  applicant  has  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 

"(3)  the  grant  is  to  be  used  for  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  761; 

"(4)  it  contains  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  determi- 
nations required  of  him  under  this  section 
and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  c.t  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(5)  It  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  shall  have  been  promulgated  by 
him  and  published  In  the  Federal  Register) 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac» 
counting  for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  tMe 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

■■(6)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Ba- 
con Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a5). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  ( 15  F.R.  3176;  65  Stat.  1267) ,  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
gr.int  to — 

"(l)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  separate  department  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that— 

"(A)  such  department  Is  (or  will  be,  when 
established)  of  equal  standing  with  the 
other  departments  within  such  school  which 
are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  medi- 
cal specialty  disciplines; 

"(B)  such  department  will,  in  terms  of  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quality 
of  instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  in  the  specialty  ol 
family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
or 

"(2)  a  hospital  to  est.iblish  or  operate 
a  special  program  for  medical  students.  In- 
terns, or  residents  in  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  lliai 
such  program  will,  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
training  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
participants  therein  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  .speclnll.sts  In  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  by  a  recognized  body  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  part  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the    .'3«>cretary    that    funds    made    available 
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th  -ougli  such  g^rant  ■will  be  so  used  as  to 
8u  jplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  In- 
the  level  of  non -Federal  funds  which 

uld.  in  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available    for   the   purpose    for   which   such 

nt  is  requested. 

"PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec.  766.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
lUical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to  In 
tion  761 )  to  plan  projects  for  the  purpose 
carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
forth  in  such  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
i^thorized  for  any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the 
;al  year  which  ends  June  30,  1973)  to  make 
inning  grants  In  such  amounts  and  subject 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
mine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 

of  this  section. 
•(b)    From  the   amounts  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jilne  30,   1973)    pursuant  to  section  762(a), 
Secretary  may  utilize  such  an.  .unts  as 
deems  necessary    (but   not  In  excess  of 
851000.000  for  any  fiscal  year)    to  make  the 
pl  inning    grants    authorized    by    subsection 
(a|). 

'advisory  council  on  pamilt  medicine 

Sec.  767.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 

.,    Advisory    Council    on    Family    Medicine 

1  erelnaf  ter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 

Csuncll").    The    Council    shall    consist    of 

t^lve  members,  four  of  whom  shall  l)€  physi- 

ns  engaged  In  the  practice  of  family  medl- 

ihe.  four  of  whom  shall  be  physicians  en- 

gj  ged  In  the  teaching    of    family    medicine, 

ree  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the 

gs  neral  public,  and  one  of  whom  shaU,  at 

tije  time  of  his  appointment,  be  an  intern 

family  medicine.  Members  of  the  Council 

sllall  be  Individuals  who  are  not  otherwise  In 

i  e  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 

sjates. 

•■(b)(1)   Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 

_ ) ,  each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold 

lice  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that 

ly  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior 

the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 

edecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 

r  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 

,at  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 

king  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 

xetary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 

the  end  of  the  first    year,    three    at   the 

of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of 

third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 

fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

"(2)  The  member  of  the  Council  appointed 

an  intern  In  family  medicine  shall  serve  for 

.e  year. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Council  shall  not  be 
igible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
,0  terms. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appwintments  in  the  competitive 
service.  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  exp>enses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
lor  persons  in  Government  service,  employed 
Intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to,  the  administration  of  this 
title.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  applications  lor  grants 
under  this  part. 

"definitions 
"Sec.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
hospital  or  school  of  medicine  means  a  school 
of  medicine  or  hospital  which  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions or  associations,  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings ol  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual; 

"(2)  the  term  'family  medicine'  means 
those  certain  principles  and  techniques  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  In  the  practice  ol  family 
medicine; 

"(3)  the  term  "practice  of  lamlly  medicine" 
and  the  term  'practice',  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  term  'famUy  medicine', 
mean  the  practice  ol  medicine  by  a  physician 
(licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
by  the  State  In  which  he  practices  his  pro- 
lesslon)  who  specializes  In  providing  to  fam- 
ilies (and  members  thereof)  comprehensive, 
continuing,  professional  care  and  treatment 
of  the  type  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
general  health  maintenance;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'construction'  Includes  con- 
struction ol  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  ol  any 
such  buildings,  Including  architects'  lees, 
but  excluding  the  cost  ol  acquisition  ol  land 
or  ofTslte   Improvements." 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
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Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants 
to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  special  departments 
and  programs  in  the  field  of  family  prac- 
tice, and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
S.  3418  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agree  to ;  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  appointed  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNAMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  bef6re 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
December  3,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  2,  1970: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Ralph  E.  Kennedy,  of  Calllornla,  to  be  a 
member  ol  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  lor  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Au- 
gust 27,  1975. 

National   Mediation   Board 

David  H.  Stowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1973. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 
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iJrESNELL  CHAMPIONS  RANDOLPH'S 
HERITAGE 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.   Speaker,  I 

v^ould  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 

3  enterprising  effort  and  perseverance 

one  of  my  outstanding  constituents  in 

Randolph  County,  N.C. 

Tom  Presnell  is  the  driving  force  be- 
1  ind  the  Randolph  County  Historical  So- 
c  iety  which  has  carefully  chronicled  the 
1  ardy  heritage  of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
riost  historically  colorful  counties. 


My  commendations  go  also  to  Rip 
Woodin  of  the  Greensboro  Dally  News 
who  has  so  aptly  chronicled  the  activities 
of  Tom  Piesnell  and  the  Randolph  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society. 

The  article  follows: 
Presnell   Champions    Randolph's   Heritage 
(By  Rip  Woodin) 

AsHBBORO. — Most  people  are  too  worried 
about  the  present  and  future  to  care  what 
happened  In  past  years  but  Tom  Presnell  is 
an  exception.  He  is  intrigued  with  Randolph 
County  history  and  intends  to  preserve  for 
future  generations,  the  heritage  which  past 
generations  fashioned  with  blood  and  sweat. 

Presnell  Is  the  motivating  wheelhorse  ol 
the  Randolph  County  Historical  Society 
which  is  the  oldest  continually  operating 
such  organization  In  the  state.  He  said  the 
society  has  seen  periods  ol  Inactivity  but 


has  always  had  a  slate  of  officers  since  It 
formed  In  1911. 

The  present  officers  were  elected  In  1967 
when  two  old  covered  bridges  and  a  Civil  War 
battle  flag  rejuvenated  the  society's  waning 
Interest.  Presnell,  who  is  vice  president  of 
the  150-member  society,  said  a  Civil  War 
history  enthusiast.  Dr.  Marion  Roberts  of 
Hillsborough,  wrote  to  the  Asheboro  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  asking  if  there  was  an  or- 
ganization in  Randolph  which  would  pre- 
serve the  hand  sUtched  flag  bearing  the  words 
••Randolph  Hornets"  on  one  side  and  "On- 
v;ard  to  Victory"  on  the  other. 

Presnell  explained  that  there  are  apparent- 
ly five  Randolph  counties  In  the  south  and 
that  Dr.  Roberts  finally  learned  that  the  flag 
was  carried  by  Ramseur  and  Liberty  men  of 
Company  D,  22nd  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Troops  ol  the  Confederacy. 

At  the  time  the  flag  was  offered  to  Ran- 
dolph, the  society  was  also  preserving  Pisgah 
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and  Skeen's  Mill  covered  bridges.  Presnell 
said  the  bridges,  both  in  Randolph,  are  only 
two  ol  '.hree  such  structures  remaining  In 
the  state. 

The  society's  third  and  most  potent  boost 
came  in  November,  1969  when  the  remaining 
members  ol  the  W.  J.  Armfield  family  offered 
their  old  home  to  the  society  for  use  as  a 
museum.  Presnell,  an  energetic  man,  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  transforming  the 
old  stately  mansion  and  grounds  on  the 
corner  of  Salisbury  and  North  FayettevUle 
Streets  Into  a  museum. 

He  said  the  house,  which  was  built  in  1903, 
will  be  deeded  to  the  society  il  a  good  Job  ol 
development  is  accomplished.  A  retired  adult 
probation  officer,  Presnell  already  has  in- 
stalled a  sprinkler  system  in  the  house's 
thirteen  rooms. 

Presnell  is  also  a  retired  army  colonel  and 
knows  how  to  get  things  done.  He  has  had 
undergrowth  cleaned  out,  a  parting  lot 
paved  and  plans  drawn  for  walkways  and 
shrubbery  beds.  "I'm  working  harder  now 
thai  I  did  before  I  retired,"  he  said. 

Presnell  explained  he  took  on  the  job  be- 
cause he  was  interested  in  it  and  "wanted 
to  see  what  I  could  do  with  it.  I  hope  the 
property  can  be  developed  through  com- 
munltywide  interest  with  the  historical 
society  furnishing  the   leadership." 

Tlie  development  of  the  house,  Presnell 
said,  has  gone  thus  far  without  raising 
funds.  '•Now  is  the  time  to  raise  some 
money,"  he  said.  Satisfaction  is  Presnell's 
salary  and  there  will  be  no  admission  cliarge 
when  the  museum  opens. 

Presnell  hopes  the  museum  will  be  com- 
pleted by  spring  or  summer,  depending  on 
the  weatlier.  He  expects  to  di.<-,play  native 
roclcs  and  fossils,  pioneer  farm  tools,  early 
textile  tools  such  as  the  spinning  wheel  and 
Indian  artifacts.  Several  local  craft  displays 
such  as  carving,  basket  weaving  and  candle 
making  have  already  been  offered. 

Presnell  also  hopes  to  get  help  from  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Archive  and  History 
because  on  the  museum  property  Is  an  old 
dilapidated  board  house  which  was  built  In 
the  1830s.  He  explained  that  the  Asheboro 
Female  Academy,  which  was  the  only  girl's 
school  In  the' county,  used  the  house  until 
the  Civil  War  and  then  reopened  it  as  a  coed 
school  until  the  state  took  over  education 
In  the  1880E.  "Three  people  were  born  In 
the  house  when  families  lived  there  later," 
he  said. 

Presnell  said  the  house  is  the  oldest  build- 
ing in  Asheboro  and  even  had  the  first  piano 
in  the  county.  Young  girls  were  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  philosphy  and  how  to  make  wax 
flowers.  "It  was  said  when  a  girl  finished  she 
was  quite  an  educated  lady,"  he  stated. 

Presnell  Is  currently  trying  to  have  the 
building  placed  on  the  National  Register  ol 
Historic  Places  which  would  help  the  society 
by  giving  money  and  restoration  knowledge. 

The  building  was  near  collapse,  so  as  a 
project  the  Southwest  Randolph  High 
School  bricklaying  class  laid  a  new  founda- 
tion. They  are  also  laying  walkways  mod- 
eled alter  those  on  the  UNC-CH  campus. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  RECOG- 
NIZES SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVE- 
MENT BY  PRESENTING  U.S.  SAV- 
INGS BONDS  TO  THE  VALEDIC- 
TORIAN OF  EVERY  PUBLIC  AND 
PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
savings  bonds  are  an  important  invest- 
ment in  our  country  and  equally  impor- 
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tant  to  the  future  of  those  who  receive 
them.  By  purchasing  these  bonds  one  re- 
ceives a  guaranteed  rate  of  return. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  began  2  years  ago  present- 
ing a  $25  U.S.  savings  bond  to  recognize 
outstanding  scholastic  achievement  in 
the  public  and  parochial  high  schools 
in  West  Virginia.  The  recipient  of  this 
exemplary  award  is  the  valedictorian 
in  each  school. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  honoring 
these  superior  students  and  for  helping 
to  start  them  on  a  program  of  personal 
savings. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  issued  a  news  release  en- 
titled "An  Investment  in  the  Future," 
written  by  Senator  Byrd.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

An  Investment  in  the  Futvre 
(By  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
Two  years  ago,  I  began  a  scholastic  recog- 
nition program,  presenting  the  valedictorian 
of  every  public  and  parochial  high  school  in 
West  Virginia  with  a  $25.00  United  States 
Savings  Bond. 

The  scholastic  recognition  program  has 
been  a  two-fold  investment:  the  Bonds  have 
been  an  investment  in  the  future  ol  the 
United  States;  and  they  have  been  an  invest- 
ment In  the  future  of  the  individual  stu- 
dents. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  purchase  pro- 
grams have  taught  tlie  values  of  thrift  and 
of  planning  ahead  to  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple. These  programs  have  been  in  opera- 
tion during  the  most  spectacular  financial 
years  ol  the  Federal  Governments  exist- 
ence. Wars,  recessions,  Infiatlon — all  have  re- 
quired Federal  Government  action,  Ijoth  to 
ameliorate  hardship  and  to  facilitate  con- 
tinuing  growth   of   production. 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds  provided  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  private  funds  borrowed  by  the 
United  States  Government  In  World  War 
Two,  and,  after  World  War  Two,  enabled 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  Its  debt  to  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  private  lenders. 

Personal  savings,  by  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  restrained  Inflationary  Indi- 
vidual purchasing  as  well  as  Inflationary 
credit  expansion  by  government. 

The  earnings  and  the  principal  ol  the  Sav- 
ings Bonds  are  absolutely  certain  of  pay- 
ment. The  terms  of  interest  accrual  and 
redemption  value  are  stated  clearly  lor  Sav- 
ings Bonds.  The  only  changes  in  terms  occur 
when  the  Treasury  or  the  Congress  Improve 
them.  The  holder  of  Savings  Bonds  is  pro- 
tected; his  older  Bonds  also  gain  In  rate 
of  return  when  rates  are  raised  on  new  Issues. 
A  nonspeculatlve,  absolutely  safe,  above- 
board  security,  yielding  an  attractive  rate,  the 
Savings  Bond  Is  available  with  an  unmatched 
degree  of  convenience,  and  an  unmatched 
record  ol  usefulness  to  the  public  ol  the 
money  saved  and  invested  in  these  Bonds. 

When  I  decided  to  establish  a  Scholastic 
Recognition  Award,  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
was  a  natural  choice  witli  which  to  reward 
students  who  had  compiled  distinguished 
scholastic  records.  Since  the  award  progrnm 
was  first  begun  two  years  ago,  I  have  pje- 
sentcd  476  Savings  Bunds  to  West  Virginia 
high  school  students,  Addllionally,  students 
at  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  and  juveniles  with  outstand- 
ing records  at  the  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Youth 
Center  at  Morgantown  have  received  awards. 
If  the  program  encourages  the  recipients 
of    the   Bonds   to   begin   their   own    savings 
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program,  and  11  it  encourages  students  to 
seek  the  rewt.rds  that  a  good  education  crf- 
lers,  then  I  feel  that  my  Scholastic  Recog^ 
nltlon  Award  program  will  have  served  tta 
Intended  purpose. 


TRADE  BILL  WILL  CAUSE  ECONOMIC 
DAMAGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1970 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
now  the  reports  and  analyses  come  in 
warning  of  the  tremendous  damage 
which  will  be  done  to  the  national  econ- 
omy when  the  trade  bill  as  pas.«ed  by 
the  House  becomes  effective. 

One  of  the  more  perceptive  articles 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues was  that  written  by  Hobart 
Rowen  in  the  Washmston  Post  of  No- 
vember 29,  1970. 

The  article  follows: 
Not  Only  Consumers  Will  SvrrKR  ir  Pro- 

TECTIONIST    MEASI-RE    PASSES 

Sometimes,  a  single  statistic  or  Isolated 
phrase  Is  able  to  capture  and  dramatize  an 
Important  Issue  better  than  reams  of  copy 
and  volumes  ol  speeches. 

Thus,  the  need  for  tax  relorm  came  to  life 
better  than  ever  before  when  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Joseph  W.  Barr  In  the  dying  days  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  suggested  that  "a 
taxpayer's  revolt"  against  the  inequities  of 
the  tax  system  was  imminent. 

Although  Earr  presented  nothing  essen- 
tially new,  the  phrase  focused  press  and  con- 
gressional attention  on  the  problem,  ar.d  was 
influential  In  forcing  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  come  up  with  Its  own  tax  reform  pro- 
posals. 

In  recent  weeks  In  the  welter  of  propa- 
ganda and  counter-propoganda  on  the  Mill.s 
trade  quota  bill,  nothing  put  the  case  against 
the  bill  so  well  as  a  single  dollar  figure  esti- 
mated by  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a  member  of 
tiie  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Brimmer  made  an  abstract  concept  sim- 
ple: 11  legislation  imposing  quotas  on  tex- 
tile and  shoe  imports  gels  through,  he  said, 
American  consumers  by  1975  would  be  pay- 
ing $3.7  billion  a  year  more  In  higher  prices 
lor  clothing  and  shoes.  Thai's  a  lot  ol  money. 

The  logic  ol  the  argument  is  Inescapable; 
loreign  textile  and  shoe  prices  are  cheaper. 
Thus,  If  the  proiectlonlst  legislation  passes, 
coi.sumers  will  have  to  buy  more  of  the 
domestically  produced  and  higher-priced 
goods. 

And  as  Brimmer  points  out,  the  consumer 
will  pay  the  costs  of  protection — even  though 
Insulating  the  textile  and  shoe  Industries 
from  Imports  will  not  preserve  smaller  firms, 
who  find  It  difficult  to  survive  against  the 
competition  of  larger  and  more  efficient 
American  companies. 

But  the  economic  damage  of  the  Mills  bill 
won't  be  limited  to  hlglier  consumer  prices: 
the  legislation  would  endanger  a  wide  swath 
ol  American  exports  that  are  sitting  ducks 
lor  retaliation. 

Take  farming,  lor  example.  Ralph  Dahren- 
dorl  an  official  ol  the  European  Economic 
Community,  has  said  bluntly  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  "is  ready  to  act  In  unison"  11 
the  trade  bill  passes.  A  special  series  of 
reports  by  Washington  Post  foreign  corre- 
spondents, published  a  week  ago,  bears  out 
the  vigor  ol  the  EEC  Intent. 

Tlie  first  planned  retaliation  Is  against 
Eoyt>eans — the  biggest  American  larm  export. 
Conmion  Market  countries  alone  bought 
about  S600  million  last  year;  Japan  bought 
$200  miUion. 
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A  trside  war  Involving  soybeans,  Ironically 
iiough.  would  hit  hard  at  Southern  states 
:iich  have  itxstlgated  the  demand  for  pro- 
ction  of  the  textile  industry:  to  replace 
asening  demand  for  cotton  and  tobacco, 
.  my  southern  farmers  have  been  turning 
soybeans  for  export. 

In  a  further  move  to  show  their  serious 

:tent  to  strike  bacic,  Commart  officials  also 

sky  they  will  limit  American  investment  In 

urope.    That    could    mean    that    American 

ms  would  no  longer  be  free  to  start  up  or 

vest  in  factories  on  the  Continent. 

Curiously  enough,  American  Industry  has 

>t  been  playing  a  major  role  In  the  flght 

tt  block  the  bill;  nor  have  consumer  activ- 

i  ts.   who   are   constantly   on   guard   against 

r  lany  threats  to  the  public  Interest,  but  who 

I  ave  a  blind  spot   for  the  dangers  of  pro- 

ctionist  trade  legislation. 

The  flght  has  been  carried  on  largely  by 

^porting  interests  in  Japan  and  Europe;  by 

.'  merican   farm   organizations;    by   a   liberal 

t  -ade  bloc  in  the  Senate;  and  by  concerned 

i  idlviduals  in  and  out  of  the  government 

-  ho  understand  the  dangers  of  the  bill. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  trade  bill,  there 

.   a   lesson   In   all  of   this,   underscored   by 

I  rlmmers  $3.7-bilIion  figure:  there  is  a  need 

f  3r  an  organized  way  of  letting  the  public 

I  now  what  various  actions  (or  Inactions)  of 

t  :\e  government  will  cost. 

Among    the    many    excellent    features    of 
:ie    recent    report    by    the    Committee    for 
1  conomic  Development  on  wage-price  guide- 
nes  was  a  suggestion  for  a  •public  defender." 
A  public  defender  or  advocate  could  "cost 
ut  ■  legislation  like  the  trade  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, such  an  agency  could  say  some  inter- 
e  sting    things    about    the   dollars    that   the 
J  owerful  oil  lobby  wrings  out  of  American 
(jjnsumers. 

According  to  Mr.  Nixon's  own  cabinet  Task 
■  orce  Report  on  Oil  (February,  1970),  exlst- 
:ig  oil  quotas  cost  consumers  an  extra  $5 
illion  a  year,  and  that  figure  will  rise  to 
;  8  4  billion  by'l980.  As  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
D-Mass.)  has  pointed  out,  restrictive  oil 
mport  quota  gimmickry  not  only  causes 
:i:gher-than-necessary  prices,  but  tends  to 
oaure  a  shortage  of  oil  products. 

Now,  the  lobby  has  persuaded  the  House 

(.'ays  and  Means  Committee  to  impose  man- 

itory  quotas  on  oil  Imports  for  the  next  sis 

■jars.  Thus,  if  the  protectionist  bill  passes, 

!  .irlffs — a  less  obnoxious  form  of  import  llml- 

t  ation — could    not    be    substituted    for    oil 

<  uotas,  as  the  Cabinet  Committee  had  rec- 

mmended. 

If  a  "public  defender"  existed  today,  the 

message  would  be:  for  the  sake  of  consumers 

kud  the  economy  as  a  whole,  defeat  the  Mills 

iiiU. 


PRISONERS  OF  'WAR 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DE1.AW.\RE 

N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Wil- 
mington Evening  Journal  on  Monday 
|)ublished  an  editorial  which  points  out 
:  L  rather  basic  mntradiction  between  the 
attitudes  Hanoi  has  taken  on  the  pris- 
oner-of-war issue  and  on  the  recent 
Dombings. 
The  editorial  predicts  that : 

The  North  'Vietnamese  are  going  to  find  It 
iiore  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  there  Is 
lothing  to  be  concerned  about  in  their  years 
)f  unobserved  detention  of  American 
;)risoners. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dodging  the  POW  Issue 

The  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris  are  con- 
siderably more  taken  by  U.S.  bombing  last 
week  than  by  the  unsuccessful  commando 
attempt  to  rescue  some  American  prisoners 
of  war  near  Hanoi. 

They  are  constantly  interested  In  beating 
the  propaganda  drum  over  the  bombing 
raids,  not  only  embellishing  U.S. -acknowl- 
edged reports  but  Insisting  that  ftir  greater 
"inhumanities"  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  absolutely 
uninterested  in  discussing  the  commando 
raid  slightly  more  than  20  miles  from  Hanoi 
in  which  a  party  of  would-be  rescuers 
searched  a  site  for  prisoners  that  weren't 
there  and  escaped  without  suffering  a  serious 
casualty. 

A  request  by  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  for  International  Red  Cross 
inspection  of  conditions  to  which  American 
prisoners  are  subjected  got  a  very  quick  dis- 
missal. North  Vietnam  considers  it  sufficient 
to  maintain  that  It  treats  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  prisoners  humanely  and 
correctly. 

Hanoi's  unyielding  position  on  this  is  in- 
terpreted as  indifference  to  world  opinion. 
But  she  shows  no  such  indifference  In  seek- 
ing to  milk  eve;-y  ounce  of  propaganda 
from  the  brief  U.S.  resumption  of  bombing. 

It  has  also  been  Hanoi's  practice  to  en- 
courage Internal  antiwar  sentiment  In  the 
United  States  for  whatever  international  cap- 
ital could  be  made  of  it.  The  result  was  not, 
as  some  Americans  claimed,  sufficient  aid 
and  comfort  to  convince  Hanoi  that  public 
impatience  inevitably  would  force  the  United 
States  to  withdraw. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  suf- 
ficiently encouraged  by  American  dissent  that 
they  have  shown  no  evidence  of  interest  In 
serious  negotiations  since  the  Paris  "peace 
talks"  opened. 

Perhaps  Hanoi  will  misinterpret  the  grow- 
ing public  concern  over  American  prisoners 
of  war.  The  unsuccessful  commando  raid  It- 
self was  an  Administration  attempt  to  re- 
spond to  that  public  pressure  for  action  on 
the  POWs. 

If  the  question  of  North  Vietnam's  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  is  still  not  on  any  official 
international  agenda,  at  least  It  Is  on  the  in- 
ternational mind.  Hanoi's  negotiators  can 
hammer  away  at  the  Issue  of  a  few  hours  of 
renewed  U.S.  bombing  but  they  are  going  to 
find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  malnfaln 
there  is  nothing  to  be  concerned  about  In 
their  years  of  unobserved  detention  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  RECENT  MARY- 
LAND REFERENDUM  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  PRAYER  DECISION 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  my  remarks  is  a  statement  by 
the  Reverend  Robert  G.  Howes,  national 
coordinator  of  the  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer.  Reverend  Howes  has  been  ex- 
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tremely  active  in  the  effort  among  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  to  do  something 
about  the  Supreme  Court  decision  affect- 
ing prayer  in  the  schools  several  years 
ago. 

I  am  inserting  Reverend  Howe's  state- 
ment, which  comments  on  the  recent 
Maryland  referendum  on  the  school 
prayer  decision,  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  have  this  valuable  infor- 
mation: 

Maryland  Prayer  Vote   on   November  3  of 
Maximum  National  Significance 

Maryland  voters.  In  the  first  official  refer- 
endum on  free  school  prayer  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  prayer-ban  decisions  several 
years  ago,  overwhelmingly  disagreed  with 
the  Court.  The  Maryland  vote  on  ballot  ques- 
tion No.  9  was  409,050  for,  152,706  against  the 
following  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment : 

"Nothing  shall  prohibit  or  require  the 
making  reference  to  belief  in,  reliance  upon, 
or  invoking  the  aid  of  God  or  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  any  governmental  or  public  document, 
proceeding,  activity,  ceremony,  school,  in- 
stitution, or  place.  Nothing  in  this  article 
shall  constitute  an  establishment  of  religion." 

This  73%  favorable  majority  was  substan- 
tially larger  than  that  accorded  to  any  otlier 
of  eleven  ballot  questions.  In  context,  tlie 
Maryland  vote  is  even  more  significant.  The 
amendment  had  been  attacked  as  "meaning- 
less" on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  Maryland 
Attorney  General's  office  had  decried  It  as 
changing  nothing.  Members  of  Governor 
Mandel's  staff  in  Annapolis  had  worked  to 
prevent  the  question  from  appearing  on  the 
ballot,  and  the  Governor  himself  during  the 
Maryland  campaign  was  at  best  neutral  and 
probably  negative.  Question  No.  9  was  not  one 
of  the  eight  questions  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernor's organization  specifically  recommended 
a  favorable  response.  Still,  despite  no  evident 
organized  campaign  to  promote  it,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  endorsed  by  a  higher 
percentage  of  Marylanders  than  endorsed  any 
other  ballot  question!  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  "Washington  Post",  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  the  morning  of  the 
election,  had  specifically  recommended  a  no 
vote  on  Question  No.  9. 

Since  the  election,  the  effort  to  minimize 
the  Importance  of  the  Maryland  vote  has  con- 
tinued. If  it  Is  not  attacked  as  "meaningless" 
what  almost  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  seeks  to  relegate  It  to  obscurity. 

There  are,  obviously,  at  least  two  ways  of 
viewing  the  matter.  So  long  as  the  Supreme 
Court's  prayer -ban  decisions  remain  in  place, 
no  state  vote  can  circumvent  them.  In  that 
sense,  the  vote  has  changed  nothing.  There 
is,  however,  another  assessment  which  can 
and  should  be  made  by  objective  observers. 
The  Maryland  vote,  coming  as  It  did  exactly 
three  weeks  after  the  Senate  by  a  margin  of 
56  recorded  for  against  23  recorded  against 
had  approved  a  prayer  amendment,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  American  people  in 
Maryland  continue  in  substantial  majority 
to  dissent  from  the  Court  on  this  most  criti- 
cal issue. 

We  believe  that  the  Maryland  vote.  In  its 
context,  has  maximum  national  significance. 
It  says  loud  and  clear  that  Congressional  in- 
action on  hundreds  of  prayer  amendment 
bills  cannot  any  longer  be  tolerated.  It  says 
loud  and  clear  that,  even  if  circumstances 
now  forestall  implementation  in  Maryland  of 
the  massive  will  of  its  people,  this  must  not 
be  the  end  of  the  matter.  Those  circum- 
stances themselves  must  be  changed.  A  na- 
tional prayer  amendment,  worded  similar  to 
the  Maryland  amendment,  must  be  enabled. 
All  this  Is  by  no  means  "meaningless."  All 
this  deserves  much  more  than  a  blanket  of 
silence. 

What  emerges  emphatically  Is  that  Mary- 
landers,  demonstrating  what  other  polls  have 
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Indicated  Is  a  clear  national  will,  have  won  a 
battle  but  that  the  war  Itself  continues.  Just 
as  every  voter  in  Maryland  who  endorsed 
Question  #9  must  now  direct  his  active  at- 
tention to  the  Congress,  so  every  American 
who  believes  In  public  prayer  must  now  real- 
ize that  only  a  constitutional  amendment  at 
the  national  level  can  do  the  Job  which  must 
be  done.  The  people  of  Maryland,  however, 
given  their  geographic  proximity  to  Washing- 
ton, are  in  a  particularly  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  spear-head  the  national  effort.  If  they 
meant  what  they  said  on  November  3,  1970 
they  should  now  visit,  telephone,  write  their 
Senators  and  their  Congressmen  demanding 
Immediate  action  on  those  hundreds  of 
prayer  amendment  bills  which  remain  locked, 
on  the  House  side,  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  Emanuel  Celler,  and  on  the 
Senate  side.  In  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment Subcommittee  chaired  by  Birch  Bayh. 

Despite  the  favorable  Senate  vote  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  it  now  appears  that  effective  Con- 
gressional progress  on  a  prayer  amendment 
will  occur  only  when  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes in  January  1971.  At  that  time.  In  the 
Senate  several  anti-amendment  votes  will 
have  been  replaced  by  pro-amendment  votes. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  good  chance  that 
this  could  result  in  early  action,  but  only  if 
the  American  people  everywhere,  and  es- 
pecially Marylanders,  make  their  voices  heard 
now  strong  and  powerful.  If  there  Is  not  Just 
such  a  national  NOISE  FOR  PRAYER  at  this 
time,  the  prayer  Issue  could  once  again  fade 
away  and  be  lost  In  the  files  of  recalcitrant 
committee  chairmen. 

Formed  more  than  seven  years  ago.  Citi- 
zens for  Public  Prayer  continues  to  press  for 
democracy  on  the  question  of  public  prayer. 
Wholly  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian,  Citi- 
zens for  Public  Prayer  Is  convinced  that  while 
prayer  itself  is  Important  in  our  schools  in- 
volved in  the  Issue  is  the  matter  of  public 
reverence  in  its  entirety.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray  O'Halr  and 
other  opponents  of  school  prayer  regard  their 
Supreme  Court  victory  not  as  an  end  In  itself 
but  as  a  vital  beginning  in  the  drive  to  re- 
move God  completely  from  our  public  life. 
Supporters  of  free  school  prayer  must  sim- 
ilarly be  aware  that  they  flght  for  a  whole 
cluster  of  Issues,  indeed  for  the  very  survival 
of  the  concept  that  America  Is  "One  Nation 
Under  God!" 

Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  has  prepared  an 
excellent  background  paper  entitled  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  Public  Prayer",  avail- 
able at  $.50  the  copy  postpaid.  Other  litera- 
ture Is  available  free  to  those  who  send  a  self- 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope  to  Citizens 
for  Public  Prayer,  3004  Adams  Street  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20018. 

Meanwhile,  as  seldom  before,  there  Is  need 
for  union  in  prayer  and  noise  e\erywhere  for 
prayer.  Seldom  has  it  been  more  necessary 
than  it  Is  right  now  that  America  become 
again  a  Nation  on  Its  Knees  in  Prayer! 


MISS  KIMBERLEY  DIANNE  GRAHAM, 
MORROW,  GA..  NAMED  MISS 
AMERICAN  TEEN-AGER 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Georgia  is  very  proud  of  Miss 
Kimberley  Dianne  Graham,  of  Morrow. 
Ga.,  who  has  been  named  "Miss  Ameri- 
can Teen-Ager."  This  is  indeed  a  high 
honor,  and  I  wish  to  extend  my  personal 
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congratulations  to  Miss  Graham  and  her 
parents. 

Kim  14,  a  ninth-grade  student  at  Babb 
Junior  High  School  in  Forest  Park,  Ga., 
describes  herself  as  "just  a  regular  teen- 
ager." She  is  enthusiastic  about  repre- 
senting America's  teenagers  for  the  next 
year  and  describes  her  generation  as 
"happy,  full  of  life,  and  willing  to  speak 
out  for  what  they  want." 

As  for  coping  with  any  problems  cross- 
ing the  generation  gap,  Kim  insists  that 
there  is  no  generation  gap  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned.  She  says: 

We  don't  have  that  problem  In  my  family. 
I  think  if  parents  would  get  together  and 
understand  their  children,  things  would  turn 
out  all  right.  My  own  family  Is  very  close. 

Kim  who  is  of  the  Baptist  faith,  at- 
tends the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Forest  Park,  Ga.,  where  she  sings  in  the 
church  choir. 

Also  active  in  4-H  Club  work,  in  which 
she  has  been  a  dedicated  member  for  the 
pait  4  years,  she  won  the  first  place 
talent  award  for  the  past  3  years  in  the 
Clayton  County  4-H  Clubs  talent  com- 
petition. She  is  likewise  proud  of  her 
winning  honorable  mention  in  the  1970 
Science  Fair. 

Kim  is  a  member  of  the  drama  club 
at  her  school  and  is  very  interested  in 
the  Little  Theater  work.  Her  ambition  in 
Ufe  is  to  be  part  of  the  entertainment 
world.  She  plans  to  attend  college  but 
does  not  yet  know  where. 

Following  her  coronation  as  "Miss 
American  Teen-Ager."  Kim  wrote  a 
poem  about  herself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  poem  and  a  news  re- 
lease concerning  her  award  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Miss  American   Teen-Ager,   Inc.. 

Palisades  Amusement  Park, 

Palisade,  N.J. 

Kimberley  Dianne  Graham,  14,  of  Morrow. 
Georgia,  winner  of  the  11th  annual  Miss 
American  Teen-Ager  Contest  at  Palisades 
Amusement  Park,  N.J.,  is  a  perfect  example 
of  beauty  and  brains  that  exists  in  many 
teen-agers  today.  Kim,  the  oldest  of  two 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Graham, 
came  out  of  a  battle  with  death  at  the  age  of 
four.  She  topped  a  field  of  51  national  final- 
ists selected  from  more  than  250,000  girls 
between  the  ages  of  13  through  17  who  en- 
tered the  1970  Miss  American  Teen-Ager  Con- 
test. Following  her  coronation  on  September 
11th  at  Palisades  Amusement  Park,  N.J..  she 
returned  home  and  wrote  a  poem  about  her- 
self which  Is  as  follows: 

All   About   Me 
(By  Kimberley  Dianne  Graham) 

A  long  time  ago,  at  the  age  of  three; 

I  dreamed  of  a  Ballerina,  the  star  was  me. 

I  awoke  each  morning,  with  the  sun  In  my 
face; 

To  gaze  at  the  little  shoes  that  lay  In  their 
place. 

I  danced  through  the  years  and  I  sang  here 

and  there; 
Still   Building  my  castles   In   the   air. 
I  did  a  bit  of  acting  along  the  way; 
Wanting  by  now,  to  be  an  actress  someday. 

I  became  a  registered  model  about  a  year 
ago; 

Here  my  talent  was  allowed  to  show. 

I  worked  hard  in  the  life,  of  which  I  chose; 
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And  I  prayed  each  night  to  succeed,  Ood 

knows. 

I  prayed  for  God  to  let  me  see; 

The   world   of   entertainment  must  have   a 

place  for  me. 
And  In  my  heart,  I  guess  I  knew; 
Bigger,  Bigger  things  I  must  pursue. 

I  entered  the  Georgia  Pageant  for  teen-age 
queens; 

My  head  was  filled  with  such  lovely  things. 
I  remember  thinking  shotild  failure  come  to 

me; 
The  tears  that  I  shed  no  one  would  ever 

see. 

I  would  not  give  up  if  I  did  not  win; 
Who  Knows?  ?  ?  Grandmother  of  the  year 

twenty  hundred  and  ten. 
But  in  the  year  1970,  on  August  one  five; 
I  was  the  happiest  teen-ager  alive. 

For  I  won  that  title  that  I  wanted  to  win; 
Now  I  don't  wait  for  twenty  hundred  and 

ten. 
I  was  e.xcited!  I  was  scared!  for  I  knew  *hat 

this  means; 
I  was  to  compete  with  the  nations  top  teens. 

But   I   vowed  to  myself,   my  cool   I   would 

keep; 
Though  the  climb  to  tlie  top  seemed  so  very 

steep. 
So  I  took  my  place  among  the  beauties  so 

rare; 
I  began  to  wonder  what  was  I  doing  there. 
But  I  decided  to  give  it  all  that  I  had; 
And  I  guess  Georgia's  teen  was  not  really  so 

bad. 
Though  all  that  I  hoped  for  was  to  place  In 

top  ten; 
I  really  didn't  think  I  had  a  chance  to  win. 

And  then  by  some  miracle  right  out  of  the 

blue; 
I  had  a  chance  to  show  what  a  Georgia  girl 

could  do. 
They  a.^ked  for  a  dancer  and  I  raised  mv  hand 

high; 
I   don't   know  what  prompted  me,   I  don't 

know  why. 

I  was  given  the  lead  in  the  opening  .skit; 

I'm  not  bragging,  but  I  made  a  hit. 

In    the    final    call    left   standing,   the   girls 

numbered  five; 
I  felt  numb,  not  even  alive. 

I  cannot  express  my  feeling  within; 

When  I,  Kimberley,  took  the  crown  again. 

I  walked  down  that  ramp  with  my  head  held 

high; 
Not  daring  to  ask  of  myself  why. 

My  heart  and  my  being  was  so  full  of  love; 
God   must   have  liked  me  from  somev.here 

above. 
I  cannot  think  all  that  was  said; 
For  such  unbelievable  things  filled  my  head. 

And    now    aU    this    attention    that    I    am 

receiving; 
Miss     American     Teen-Ager     Is     still     not 

believing. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RECENT 
SOVIET  SPACE  FLIGHTS  TO  THE 
MOON 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  requested  Mr.  George 
M.  Low,  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
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is  tration,  to  advise  me  on  the  significance 
o  the  recent  Soviet  space  flights  to  the 
n  oon.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
ii.  the  Record,  I  wish  to  bring  Mr.  Low's 
nsponse  to  my  request  to  the  attention 

0  '  my  colleagues : 

National    Aeronautics    and    Space 
Administration  , 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  25, 1970. 
H  on.  George  P.  Miller, 

C'lairman,  Committee  on  Science  and,  Astro- 
nautics. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
ir  request  for  my  views  on  the  significance 
L     the  recent  Soviet  space  flights  to  the  moon. 
I:  I  addressing  this  subject,  I  found  It  best  to 
d  scuss  four  related  issues:  the  direct  com- 
pirlson  of  Apollo   11   and   12   with  Luna   16 
a  id    17:    a   review   of   the   trends   In   United 
S  ;ates  and  Soviet  space  programs;  a  dlscus- 
s  on  of  the  use  of  manned  and  unmanned 
s  lace  systems;  and  a  brief  conclusion  about 
f  le  significance  of  these  flights,  now  and  In 
.e  future. 

COMPARISON    OP    APOLLO    AND    LUNA 

Luna  17.  with  its  self-propelled  vehicle 
t  unokhod,  and  Luna  16,  with  its  automatic 
8  irnple  return,  arp  technically  impressive; 
t  Lit  as  isolated  events,  their  import  to  science 
a  nd  technology  is  relatively  minor.  We  dem- 
c  nstrated  United  States  scientific  and  tech- 
rologlcal  leadership  with  Apollo  11,  and  that 

1  ad  Is  still  ours.  We  have  now  had  four  men 
c  a  the  surface  of  the  moon — they  have  had 
r  one.  We  have  returned  123  pounds  of  lunar 
r  laterlal — they  have  returned  3  or  4  ounces. 
\  re  brought  together  the  best  of  our  manned 
a  nd  unmanned  capabilities  when  our  astro- 
r  auts  emplaced  an  automated  station  on  the 
noon  that  has  now  sent  back  scientific  in- 
fjrmatlon  for  more  than  a  year:  we  have 
E  alned  an  enormous  amount  of  information 
about  the  moon,  about  its  structure  and 
composition,  about  its  age  and  its  proper- 
ties— the  Soviets  have  added  very  little. 

So,  when  we  view  Luna  16  and  17  In  the 
1  ght  of  Apollo  11  and  12,  the  conclusions  are 
clear:  the  United  States  leads  today  In  space 
s  ::lence  and  space  technology.  If  we  have  any 
c  oubt  about  this,  we  need  only  imagine  the 
1  everse  situation — Soviet  cosmonauts  on  the 
inoon.  followed  more  than  a  year  later  by  a 
!ew  small  automated  American  spacecraft. 
.ls  a  nation,  we  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
hat  situation. 

TRENDS  IN   U.S.S.R.   AND   U.S.   CAPABILITIES 

But  When  we  view  Luna  17,  not  as  an  Iso- 

;  ited  event,  but  In  the  context  of  the  overall 

rends  In  the  Soviet  space  program  and  In 

urs,    we    must    reach    another    conclusion. 

:he.se  are  the  facts : 

Our  launch  rate  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing,  while  theirs  is  increasing  (see  attached 
harts) . 

In  1970,  so  far,  they  have  placed  74  pay- 
oads  into  space,  while  the  United  States  has 
lad  31. 

They  have  seldom  missed  a  launch  win- 
low  in  the  exploration  of  Venus  and  Mars; 
ur  planetary  program  has  many  gaps. 

Soviet  commentators  have  Implied  that  the 
;SSR  has  plans  to  return  samples  and  use 

If -propelled  vehicles  on  our  neighboring 
jlanets;  we  have  no  such  plans. 

The  Soviets  have  a  systematic  continuing 
nanned  splace  flight  program.  Soyuz  9,  an 
8  day  mission  and  the  longest  manned  flight 
o  date  was  their  latest  step. 

They  have  demonstrated  a  capability,  with 
heir  Zond  spacecraft,  for  manned  clrcum- 
imar  flight,  and  could  soon  conduct  such  a 
light. 

The  Soyuz  and  Zond  programs  could  also 
ead  to  a  manned  earth  orbital  space  station. 
The  Soviets  have  stated  that  they  expect  to 
!ly  a  space  station  before  we  do 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Soviets  are 
leveloplng  a  booster  In  the  giant  Saturn  V 
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class;  we  have  suspended  production  of  ours. 
With  such  a  booster,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  have  permanent  space  bases  In  earth  or- 
bit, a  manned  outpost  on  the  moon,  or  an 
automated  planetary  sample  return  capa- 
bility. 

We  are  rapidly  lo.<!lng  the  capability  that 
made  us  flrst.  On  NASA  programs  alone,  to- 
tal employment  has  decreased  from  420,000 
In  1966  to  a  level  of  160,000  now.  Engineers 
and  scientists  are  leaving  the  field  by  the 
thousands:  young  men  are  no  longer  going 
into  these  fields,  because  the  future  is  un- 
certain. When  the  need  again  arises  to  re- 
build our  aerospace  industry,  to  meet  mili- 
tary requirements,  or  to  meet  a  desire  to 
niove  forward  more  rapidly  in  the  exploration 
of  space,  we  may  no  longer  have  the  ability  to 
do  so. 

Soviet  research  and  development  is  esti- 
mated to  be  significantly  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  States — and  growing  at  a  rate 
of  at  least  ten  percent  per  year;  United 
States  research  and  development  has  leveled 
and  is  dropping. 

Estimates  of  actual  expenditures  indicate 
that  the  USSR  is  spending  somewhat  more 
each  year  on  their  space  programs  than  we 
are  on  ours.  (In  terms  of  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  their  space  expenditures 
are  more  than  double  ours.) 

Prom  these  facts,  I  can  reach  only  one 
conclusion:  unless  we  reverse  the  current 
trends  In  the  U.S.  space  program,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  give  up  our  lead. 

MANNED     VERSUS     UNMANNED     SYSTEMS 

The  Soviet  successes  with  Luna  16  and 
17  have  once  again  stimulated  a  debate  on 
manned  versus  unmanned  systems.  Some  of 
the  Soviet  statements  and  some  of  the  com- 
ments in  the  U.S.  have  given  the  Impression 
that  Luna  16  and  17  show  that  the  Soviets 
can  accomplish  unmanned  (and  at  lower 
cost)  what  we  seek  to  do  manned  (and  at 
higher  cost) . 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  program,  like 
our  own,  recognizes  that  manned  flights  of- 
fer important  advantages  in  exploration  and 
other  complex  missions.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  they  have  a  continuing  manned  pro- 
gram, appear  to  be  increasing  their  manned 
capabilities,  and  are  supporting  a  total  space 
program  containing  strong  manned  and  un- 
manned components.  Today  the  Soviets  are 
proud  of  Luna  16  and  17;  but  only  a  few 
months  ago,  they  were  Just  as  proud  of  their 
cosmonauts'  achievements  with  Soyuz  9, 
and  rightly  so. 

In  the  United  States,  both  manned  and 
unmanned  systems  have  made  great  con- 
tributions in  the  first  12  years  of  the  space 
program.  Our  unmanned  spacecraft  have 
evolved  into  increasingly  sophisticated  and 
useful  devices,  including  experimental  and 
operational  meteorological  and  communica- 
tions satellites;  geophysical  and  astronom- 
ical observatories;  lunar  spacecraft  like 
Ranger,  Orblter,  and  Surveyor;  and  plane- 
tary probes  like  Mariner  that  brought  back 
the  flrst  closeup  pictures  of  Mars.  Manned 
systems  include  Mercury,  which  demon- 
strated man's  capability  In  space;  Gemini, 
where  man  developed  operational  proflcien- 
cy;  and  Apollo,  where  man  flrst  set  foot  on 
another  body  In  space. 

The  principal  goal  of  Apollo  was  to  estab- 
lish and  to  demonstrate  United  States  pre- 
eminence In  space  science  and  technology 
through  a  manned  lunar  landing.  But  Apollo 
did  more  than  that:  it  also  demonstrated 
that  important  scientific  results  can  be  at- 
tained In  manned  space  flight.  It  is  virtually 
Impossible  to  conceive  of  practical  unmanned 
sy:stems  that  could  accomplish  many  of  the 
most  Important  things  done  by  our  astro- 
nauts— the  discovery  of  unexpected  features 
of  the  mcMDn,  the  careful  selection  and  docu- 
mentation of  lunar  samples,  and  the  report- 
ing of  conditions  on  the  moon  other  than 
those  measured  directly  by  Instruments  se- 
lected in  advance.  Unmanned  robot  systems 
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approaching  the  capabilities  of  the  astro- 
nauts would,  through  their  complexity,  tend 
to  approach  manned  systems  in  cost  without 
ever  matching  their  capability. 

One  may.  In  my  view,  generalize  from  these 
remarks  as  follows:  when  the  details  of  a 
space  mission  can  be  defined  In  advance  and 
when  the  task  to  be  performed  is  relatively 
straight-forward,  an  unmanned  system  can 
best  do  the  Job;  however,  when  objectives 
cannot  be  fully  defined  in  advance,  when  we 
seek  to  explore  the  unknown  or  to  perform 
ta.'^ks  of  great  complexity,  the  presence  of 
man  with  his  unique  intelligence  and  versa- 
tile physical  capabilities  offers  essential  ad- 
vantages. And  while  Individual  unmanned 
systems  may  be  less  costly  than  those  that  are 
manned,  a  total  unmanned  program,  which 
attempts  to  approach  the  capabilities  of  a 
manned  system,  would  not  be  substantially 
cheaper.  For  these  reasons,  the  U.S.  space 
program  makes  use  of  manned  and  un- 
manned system — each  has  Us  place  in  ex- 
ploration of  the  unknown. 

CONCERN    ABOUT    THE    FUTURE 

In  summary.  If  we  view  Luna  16  and  17  as 
Isolated  events,  when  we  view  them  In  the 
light  of  our  past  achievements,  we  can  still 
be  proud  of  what  we  have  done — we  can  still 
state  that  we  have  demonstrated  that  our 
science  and  technology,  produced  by  our  way 
of  life  and  in  our  system  of  government.  Is 
superior  to  theirs.  We  can  still  be  proud  of 
the  high  rate  of  scientific  results  and  tech- 
nological progress  our  total  national  program 
Is  providing. 

But  when  we  view  Luna  16  and  17  In  the 
context  of  the  trends  In  our  program  and 
theirs,  then  we  must  be  concerned  about  our 
future  in  aeronautics  and  space — about  our 
position  of  leadership  that  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Chairman 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  In 
response  to  his  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Low. 
Acting  Administrator. 

EARTH  ORBITAL,  LUNAR  AND  PLANETARY  PAYLOADS 
UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R.,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1970, 
AS  OF  NOV.  19,  1970 


Month 


United  States 


U.S.S.R. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuEust 

September. 

October 

November.. 

Total 


3 
2 

3 

7 

16 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

14 

2 

31 

74 

Source:  Satellite  situation  report. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asics:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  ahve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual   and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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EDUCATION'S  EFFORTS  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  manpower 
development  programs  have  been  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  several  of  the  pollution 
control  laws  adopted  recently  by  the 
Congress.  Pollution  control  legislation 
simply  cannot  work  unless  there  is  man- 
power trained  to  Implement  it. 

It  is  heartening  to  me  that  many  col- 
leges across  the  Nation  have  accepted 
this  challenge  and  have  initiated  courses 
in  pollution  research  and  pollution  con- 
trol technology.  Colleges  in  my  own  State 
of  Delaware  have  been  particularly  active 
in  this  field. 

Recently,  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Sun 
magazine,  published  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun  newspaper,  on  the  environmental 
activities  at  the  Charles  County  Commu- 
nity College  in  our  neighboring  State  of 
Maryland. 

The  article  discusses  the  college's  3- 
year-old  program  in  pollution  abatement 
techniques,  and  the  success  the  program 
has  had. 

As  this  article  effectively  describes  the 
work  that  is  repeated  in  many  States  and 
in  many  colleges,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  College  Intends  To  Improve  the 
Environment 

People  at  Charles  County  Community  Col- 
lege are  Just  as  proud  of  a  sewage  disposal 
plant  as  they  are  of  the  attractive  new 
colonial  buildings  on  their  campus.  It's  not 
that  the  facility  looks  glamorous  but  It 
means  something  special  to  many  of  the 
faculty  and  staff,  to  some  of  the  students 
and  even  to  residents  of  the  area  served  by 
the  college. 

The  plant  symbolizes  the  college's  efforts 
to  distinguish  Itself  by  contributing  to  man- 
power development  and  eventually  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  environment. 

Long  before  Earth  Day  and  the  many  po- 
litical proclamations  began,  Charles  County 
Community  College  had  announced  that 
environmental  control  education  was  a  field 
In  which  the  Institution  could  specialize, 
much  as  the  University  of  Maryland  might 
make  a  name  for  itself  In  agriculture  or  the 
University  of  Michigan  m  law  or  medicine. 

More  than  three  years  ago,  the  college 
began  seeking  funds  to  organize  educational 
programs  for  men  and  women  who  "care 
about  fields,  plants  and  animals,  streets  and 
Inland  waterways,  beaches  and  shore  lines, 
the  air  we  breathe."  Federal,  state  and  local 
support  was  obtained  to  develop  programs  In 
pollution  abatement  technology  and  In  solid 
waste  technology,  according  to  J.  N.  Carsey, 
president  of  the  college. 

He  credits  Belva  Jensen,  head  of  the 
biology  department,  with  developing  the 
project.  Several  county  sanitary  inspectors 
took  a  course  in  biology  under  Mrs.  Jensen. 
Upon  completing  the  course,  they  decided 
that  they  would  have  done  their  Jobs  dif- 
ferently and  better  had  they  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  course  earlier. 

From  this  experience.  Mrs.  Jensen  decided 
that  a  course  specially  designed  for  pollu- 
tion control  might  prove  effective.  At  the 


time,  for  example,  there  were,  according  to 
state  health  authorities,  only  three  certlfled 
sewage  treatment  plant  operators  In  Mary- 
land. 

Mrs.  Jensen,  with  backing  from  Mr.  Car- 
sey. who  helped  find  federal  support,  planned 
a  three-point  program:  curriculum  develop- 
ment, construction  of  a  science  and  tech- 
nology center  for  laboratories  and  classrooms 
and  building  the  sewage  disposal  plant  to 
serve  the  college  and  community  while  giving 
students  practical  experience.  All  have  been 
realized.  In  the  fall  of  1969  classes  began 
with  some  20  students  enrolled — Including 
one  "committed  housewife." 

"Community  colleges."  soys  Mr.  Carsey, 
who  was  one  of  the  youngest  college  presi- 
dents In  the  country  when  he  took  the  post 
five  years  ago  at  the  age  of  35,  "are  ideally 
suited  to  work  In  the  pollution  control  field. 
The  improvement  of  the  environment  is 
really  a  local  problem  which  has  to  be  tackled 
on  a  local  basis^naturally  with  help  and 
direction  at  the  national  level. 

"Moreover,"  he  co'itinues,  "much  of  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  In  Improving  the 
water  and  air  can  be  accomplished  by  well- 
trained  technicians." 

Charles  County  Community  College  Is  in 
an  ideal  area  for  the  Investigation  of  pollu- 
tion problems.  Natural  laboratories  abound: 
the  Tobacco  River,  the  Potomac,  even  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  college  is  near  Port  Tobacco. 
These  "labs"  are  used  for  the  testing  equip- 
ment and  training  in  pollution  control 
techniques. 

When  all  the  environmental  equipment  Is 
Installed,  the  college  will  prepare  men  and 
women  to  manage  sewage  and  water  treat- 
ment operations,  do  research  and  analytical 
work  on  pollution  control  and  engage  In 
laboratory  and  field  operations  Those  who 
complete  the  propram  can  look  forward  to 
well-paying  Jobs  since  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
personnel  In  the  field. 

Carl  Schwlng  now  is  in  charge  of  the  pol- 
lution control  program  at  the  college.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  white  hat — a  sanitary  en- 
gineer— who  worked  his  way  through  college 
as  a  sewage  plant  engineer.  He  can  trace 
pollution  control  techniques  through  the 
centuries  from  the  Babylonians  to  the  pres- 
ent. He  feels  the  Babylonians  probably  had 
systems  as  good  or  better  than  those  in  oper- 
ation today. 

Schwlng  18  optimistic  about  the  college's 
efforts  at  Improving  the  environment  and 
providing  careers.  But  he  knows  It  Is  not  easy 
to  glamorize  some  of  the  work  areas  In  sewage 
disposal. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished by  the  college,  there  are  plans 
to  use  the  campus  for  demonstrating  the 
first  complete  recycling  operation  In  the 
country.  All  wastes — liquid,  solid,  heat  and 
even  noise — will  be  reused  within  the  sys- 
tem. For  example.  Instead  of  burning  used 
exam  papers  as  Is  the  custom  now,  they 
will  be  remade  Into  new  examination  papers. 
The  heat  now  pumped  Into  the  atmosphere 
from  air  conditioners  in  the  summer  will  be 
stored  and  used  by  the  college.  The  college 
will  make  extensive  use  of  Its  large  computer 
Installations  for  machine  teaching  to  allow 
students  to  advance  at  their  own  pace. 

Charles  County  Community  College  Is 
appropriate  in  many  ways  as  the  site  for 
pioneering  efforts  to  educate  men  and 
women  to  improve  the  environment. 

While  the  campus  Is  in  a  beautiful  wooded 
setting,  once  a  tobacco  farm,  the  institution 
serves  an  area  which  lost  its  major  industry 
when  slot  machines  were  banned  in  Mary- 
land several  years  ago.  TTie  college  is  in 
LaPlata.  on  the  once  bustling  301  strip. 
Abandoned  motels  are  reminders  of  the 
halcyon  days 

Opened  in  1958  at  a  vacant  Nike  missile 
site,  the  college  has  become  a  major  cul- 
tural resource  for  the  community.  It  has  an 
enrollment  of  about  1,000  students,  drawing 
from  the  surrounding  area. 


It  offers  work  leading  to  transfer  to  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  at  the  end  of 
two  years — and  offers.  In  addition  to  the 
pollution  control  technologies,  a  variety  of 
other  technical  courses  of  study.  Its  new  com- 
puter center  serves  the  community  as  well 
AS  the  students. 

"And  that."  says  Mr.  Carsey.  'Is  why  we 
exist.  For  we  are  a  community  college.  Our 
Job  is  to  improve  the  community.  If  we  can 
help  clean  up  the  environment  and  simul- 
taneously prepare  people  for  rewarding  Jobs, 
then  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  community 
college." 


A  NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  STREAM- 
LINING OUR  TRANSPORTATION 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. December  1.  1970,  Mr.  John  A 
Creedy,  president  of  the  Water  Trans- 
port Association  at  a  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America  meeting  here  in 
Washington  proposed  a  new  idea  for 
po.ssibly  streamlining  our  transportation 
regulations  through  the  creation  of  a 
multimodel  transportation  court  of  re- 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  Mr.  Creedy'."; 
ideas  interesting  and  request  permission 
to  include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  food  for  thought  for  all  the 
Members : 

Proposal  for  Streamlining  Transport  Reg- 
ulation Through  a  Federal  I'ransporta- 

TioN  Court  of  Review 

Suggestions  for  the  reform  of  transpor'a- 
tion  regulation  have  long  been  among  the 
livelier  topics  of  conversation  wherever  trans- 
p  jrtatlon  people  have  gathered.  It  Is  difficult 
to  have  a  considered  reaction  to  many  of  the 
proposals  brought  up  at  these  times  because 
they  are  seldom  precisely  defined.  This  is  so 
with  th-  single  regulatory  agency  Idea.  But 
In  a  time  of  rapid  development  we  must, 
above  all,  be  receptive  to  change. 

Most  reactions  I  have  heard  so  far  on  the 
single  regulatory  agency  represent  fears  of 
what  might  be.  Regaling  you  with  a  list  of 
such  fears  would  simply  parade  objections 
which  might  be  quite  irrelevant  to  the  exact 
proposal. 

For  example  it  would  be  Important  not  to 
conftise  a  complete  rewriting  of  transport 
law  with  a  proposal  for  streamlining  and  ex- 
pediting the  regulatory  process.  One  can  have 
serlovis  doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  the 
former,  but  no  objection  to  the  latter. 

Since  we  do  not  have  a  precise  proposal 
before  us.  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  develop  a 
considered  Industry  reaction.  I  will  there- 
fore give  you  some  personal  views  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  been  very  close 
to  the  key  policy  problems  of  surface  and 
air  transportation  over  many  years.  If  I  had 
a  dollar  for  every  hour  I  have  spent  par- 
ticipating in  discussions  on  the  general  topic 
"what  would  really  help  promo'e  a  better 
transport  system"  I  would  be  wealthy  enough 
not  to  need  to  be  here  at  ail. 

At  the  end  of  one  such  session,  years  ago 
the  late  Captain  A.  C.  IngersoU.  Jr.,  tiicn 
president  of  Federal  Barge  Lines,  choosing 
his  words  very  carefully,  said:  "I  guess  what 
we  all  really  need  Is  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  which  says  the  regulatory  agencies  have 
to  do  what  the  laws  which  Congress  has  al- 
ready passed  say  they  should  do." 
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Anyone  who  has  followed  the  Issues  of 
t  le   past    15    years   In   the   Congress   cannot 

ie!p  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact — as 
P-esldent  Kennedy  discovered  for  himself — 
I  lac  there  are  no  votes  in  solving  the  trans- 
p)r;ation  problems  of  the  country.  The  is- 
^  les  are  Just  too  complex  and  too  Imme- 
d  ate.  The  old  saying  that  on  questions  of 
■  i  reign  policy  you  leave  party  behind  at 
t]  le  water's  edge  also  curiously  applies  to 
t:  ansportatlon;  party  is  left  behind  in  the 
ci  nsideration  of  transpwrt  issues.  There  are 
n  )  party  positions  on  most  of  these  prob- 
l:mi;  there  are  only  very  senior  and  very 
e:  perienced  men  of  both  parties  trying  for 
::  ir  solutions  to  extremely  difficult  public 
ir  terest  problems. 

Congress  over  the  years  has  created  equl- 
ti  ble  and  balanced  broad  mandates.  These 
n  andates  have,  of  course,  necessarily  re- 
q  jired  expert  interpretation  and  applica- 
t.  Dn  by  the  regulatory  commissions. 

Between  the  broad  mandates  of  the  Con- 
g:  ess  and  the  final  Interpretation  of  a  sen- 
t<  nee  or  a  phrase  by  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
g  eat  deal  of  time  passes,  a  lot  of  it  very 
n  ^cessary  because  large  Issues  are  Involved, 
a  lot  of  it.  many  believe,  unnecesary. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  regula- 
t(  ry  agencies  be  merged  so  that  the  un- 
n  ^cessary  part  of  the  process  can  be  ellm- 
ir  ated.  The  major  fear  is  that  this  will 
n  ^cessarlly  mean  a  re-writing  of  all  the 
tiansport  statutes  and  that  the  precedents 
w  aich  give  certainty  to  so  much  of  trans- 
p  )rt  law  will  thereby  be  lost.  For  those  car- 
rl  »rs  and  shippers  who  have  invested  millions 
Ir  legal  fees  to  help  establish  such  certainty 
ai  exists  and  beyond  that  more  millions  in 
e(iuipment  and  facilities  relying  on  that  cer- 
ti  in:y,  the  prospect  of  having  to  start  all 
o  er  from  the  beginning  Is  indeed  appalling. 
S  nee  Congressional  mandates,  however  well 
d  awn.  are  necessarily  broad  and  sweeping 
a  Id  necessarily  require  interpretation  in  the 
li  jht  of  experience,  no  one  can  deny  that  a 
gi  ineral  re-writing  of  the  transport  law 
\  'ould  be  viewed  w  ith  alarm  by  almost 
e  eryone.  However,  if  we  focus  on  the  needs 
o  the  transport  industry  and  the  rubllc  it 
s(  rves,  no  such  re-writing  appears  neces- 
s:  xy. 

In  a  brief  paper  such  as  this  one  can  do 
n )  more  than  indicate  the  major  areas  In 
u  tiich  improvement  Is  needed.  But  there  will 
b^  general  agreement  on  what  they  are: 
si  reamlining  the  regulatory  process,  Invlgor- 
a  ing  competition  so  that  self -regulation  re- 
d  ices  government  intervention  and  a  new 
a;  iproach  to  the  revenue  and  earnings  re- 
q  airements  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 
S  )lve  these  three  problems  and  the  rest  will 
g  >  away. 

The  new  permanent  chairman  of  the  ICC, 
^  r.  George  Stafford,  has  recognized  and  ap- 
p  !ars  ready  to  tackle  the  first  major  requlre- 
nent:  a  general  streamlining  and  improve- 
n  ent  in  regulatory  practice.  Some  eight  years 
a  ;o,  a  noted  jvidge  of  the  Federal  bench, 
K  enry  J.  Friendly,  laid  out  In  a  book  on  the 
F  'deral  reg^ulatory  agencies  some  pragmatic 
s'  iggestlons  as  to  how  general  mandates  of 
t  le  Congress  can  be  reduced  to  workable, 
s  able,  dependable  precedents  so  that  much 
n-  ore  certainty  will  prevail  and  the  present 
b  irdensome  repetitive  law  suits  eliminated. 
"  do  suggest."  Judge  rrlendly  writes  In  his 
b  )ok,  "that  during  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
t  iry  of  regulatory  experience  In  the  railroad 
fl  !ld  and  several  decades  in  others,  many  pat- 
ti  rns  have  recurred  frequently  enough  so 
t:  lat  now  it  should  be  pxjsslble  to  articulate 
b  ises  of  administrative  determination  more 
a;  leclfic  than  we  have  generally  had,  even 
tl  lough  these  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as 
Ij  nmutable  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  the 
F  »rslans."  In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Stafford 
n  3ted,  "I  agree  with  Judge  Henry  Friendly 
t  lat  there  has  been  undue  concentration  on 
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procedure  at  the  expense  of  substance.  It 
seems  to  me  we  must  steer  away  from  ad  hoc 
consideration  of  each  issue.  Similar  issues 
should  be  grouped  in  order  to  produce  uni- 
fied policy  declarations." 

A  second  major  requirement  Is  unquestion- 
ably to  invigorate  competition  within  the 
modes  and  between  the  modes.  Competition 
Is  the  great  self-regulator  and  is  most  likely 
to  bring  home  to  the  people  the  fruits  of 
good  management  and  technological  innova- 
tion. We  hear  much  favorable  mention  today 
of  lessening  the  regulatory  restraints.  The 
water  carriers  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
the  less  intervention  there  is  by  government, 
the  better.  We  have  long  been  much  at- 
tracted by  the  idea  of  carrying  over  into  the 
transportation  field  some  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful principles  which  are  applied  to  the 
economy  generally  under  the  anti-trust 
statutes. 

As  any  student  of  transportation  would  at 
once  agree,  transport  ratemaking.  as  we  know 
it  today,  is  an  elaborate  system  of  price  dis- 
crimination. The  existence  of  widespread  dis- 
crimination of  course  provides  the  opportu- 
nity for  cross-subsidization  of  abnormally 
low  rates  and  many  other  abuses  of  economic 
power.  The  nub  of  the  problem  of  promoting 
competition,  at  least  Intermodal  competition, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  the  development  of  an 
objective  standard  to  determine  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  various  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Once  that  is  done,  a  more  efficient  car- 
rier or  an  equally  efficient  carrier  should  not 
be  precluded  from  competing  for  the  traffic 
by  power  tactics  having  nothing  to  do  with 
efficiency.  Encouraging  price  competition 
based  on  relative  efficiency  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  readily  attainable  goal  and  one  that  would 
ensure  the  revitalization  of  competition 
which  Is  so  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
maximum  business  productivity.  What's 
needed  here  is  the  adoption  of  reliable, 
meaningful  standards  for  determining  ef- 
ficiency and  restraining  monopoly  power 
plays.  This  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the 
Commission  in  the  first  instance  as  the  ex- 
pert agency. 

The  third  major  requirement  is  to  estab- 
lish some  clear  guidelines  in  the  area  of 
revenues  and  earnings.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
see  a  tremendous  public  need  for  new  in- 
vestment In  transport  facilities  to  serve  our 
expanding  economy,  and,  particularly,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  productivity  rewards 
of  new  technology.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  what  amounts  to  a  fiight  of  capital  from 
transportation  which  Is  assuming  serious 
proportions. 

The  problem  isnt  an  easy  one;  but  we 
know  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
are  far  ahead  of  any  of  us  in  their  thinking 
on  this  subject.  They  have  laid  down  broad 
mandates  to  the  reg^ulatory  agencies  to  deal 
with  it.  Such  encouraging  phrases  on  rate 
levels  as  these  proceeded  from  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1923  in  decisions  involving  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920.  The  Act  sought, 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court,  "to  enable 
carriers  'properly  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  public,' "  and,  "to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  'transportation  needs  of 
the  country  .  .  .  and  the  necessity  of  enlarg- 
ing (transportation I  facilities,'"  and  again 
"to  'best  meet  the  emergency  and  serve  the 
public  interest'  ",  and  still  again,  to  "best 
promote  the  service  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  and  the  commerce  of  the  people." 

In  1925,  Chief  Justice  William  Howard 
Taft,  speaking  for  a  unanimous  court,  in 
a  case  involving  the  Dayton-Qoose  Creek 
Railway,  made  specific  reference  to  the  need 
"to  secure  a  fair  return  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  the  carriers  engaged." 

So,  really,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
long  time  sympathy  of  the  Congress,  the 
Commission  and  the  Courts  for  the  revenue 
and  earnings  needs  of  the  carriers.  It  is  the 
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water  carrier  view  that  the  transport  in- 
dustry itself  needs  to  speak  with  a  much 
more  sophisticated  and  unified  voice  on  the 
subject  of  its  own  needs.  Today,  the  fash- 
Ion  is  to  cite  wage  and  materials  cost  in- 
creases as  Justification  for  needed  increases 
In  rates.  We  play  a  game  of  catch-up  in 
which  rate  increases  inevitably  lag  a  year 
or  more  behind  the  wage  increases.  There 
is.  In  our  view,  a  failure  of  imagination  on 
this  subject  and  a  great  need  for  a  new 
look  at  the  whole  concept  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  rate  level. 

As  I  go  about  the  country  discussing  this 
issue,  shippers  do  not  say  they  don't  want 
to  or  can't  pay  reasonable  rates.  Nor  would 
they  oppose  a  plan  to  help  transportation 
break  out  of  its  cost  and  rate  Increase  lock- 
step  through  investment  in  more  productive 
ways  of  doing  the  Job.  Par  from  it.  Increas- 
ingly, they  are  becoming  alarmed  about  the 
deterioration  of  the  service  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  Investment. 

The  Industry  has.  It  seems  to  me,  failed 
to  make  a  case  to  its  customers  as  to  what 
it  would  do  with  improved  revenues  and 
earnings.  For  it  Is  true  in  transportation  as 
It  Is  in  manufacturing  that  the  way  to  stable 
rates  and  even,  perhaps  lower  rates,  can 
only  come  through  Investment  in  Increased 
productivity  and  there  is  plenty  of  in- 
creased productivity  In  transportation  to 
be  purchased. 

That's  why  the  Water  Transport  Associa- 
tion has  been  urging  a  forward  survey  of 
the  capital  requirements  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  so  that  the  shippers,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government  and  the  Con- 
gress can  understand  the  size  and  shape 
of  our  problem.  That's  why  we  have  urged 
that  the  ICC  recognize  in  rate  Increase  cases 
not  only  the  obvious  labor  and  material  cost 
Increases,  but  the  true  current  cost  of  cap- 
ital and  the  true  current  replacement  cost 
of  the  equipment  and  facilities  which  have 
to  be  replaced. 

And  that's  why  the  Water  Transport  As- 
sociation has  recently  been  urging,  in  the 
light  of  the  critical  need  for  new  thinking 
in  this  important  area,  that  the  transporta- 
tion industry  develop  an  ail-transportation 
package  of  reform  beneficial  aUke  to  rail- 
roads, truckers,  water  carriers  and  such 
others  as  mar  be  Interested  In  working  with 
us.  We  borrow  our  money  from  the  same 
bankers,  appeal  to  the  same  investors,  serv- 
ice the  same  public.  It  is  only  logical  that 
we  should  have  the  same  approach  to  ade- 
quacy  of   revenues   and   earnings. 

Transportation  Is,  after  aU,  the  most  nec- 
essary of  Industries.  A  common  approach  by 
all  modes  would  be  far  more  effective  In  de- 
veloping necessary  reforms,  particularly  in 
providing  an  adequate  incentive  and  return 
for  Investment  capital,  than  oiu:  present 
splintered  programs,  most  of  which.  If  the 
past  Is  any  guide,  are  doomed  in  advance 
because  they  concern  themselves  mainly 
with  benefitting  one  group  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  fact  Is  that  the  economy 
under-values  transportation  and  its  services 
and  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  the  public 
has  to  recognize  sooner  or  later. 

I  have  boiled  down  to  three  main  Issues 
the  principle  concerns  of  the  transportation 
Industry:  improving  the  regulatory  process. 
Invigorating  competition  and  more  sophis- 
ticated recognition  of  the  revenues  and 
earnings  needs  of   the   carriers. 

What  sort  of  single  regulatory  agency  would 
assist  in  solving  these  fundamental  concerns 
without  exposing  us  to  the  danger  that  such 
an  agency  might  simply  pyramid  the  present 
commissions  and  add  still  another  layer  to 
the  bureaucracy?  It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
much  to  be  said  for  more  Intensive  use  of 
the  judicial  review  or  appeal  stage.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  of  court  processes  in  the 
past,  but  this  might  weU  be  dramaUcally 
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Improved  if  a  special  bench  of  Federal  judges 
were  to  be  convened  basically  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  give  precision  and  clarity  to  ne- 
cessarily broad  Congressional  mandates.  The 
statutes  would  remain  the  same,  the  prece- 
dents would  in  no  way  be  disturbed,  the  Com- 
missions would  retain  their  present  powers, 
but  above  it  all  would  be  a  transportation 
bench  establishing  Isisting  principles,  insist- 
ing that  repetitive  issues  be  grouped,  that 
proper  standards  be  developed  and  that  the 
Commissions  fulfill  the  leadership  role  In- 
tended for  them  as  administrators  of  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  Congress. 

Under  this  system,  an  issue  would  go  first 
to  the  expert  body,  the  Commission,  then  to 
the  Transportation  Bench  and  then  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  Judicial  specializa- 
tion and  to  bring  to  transportation  the 
breadth  of  experience  which  comes  from 
familiarity  with  Issues  In  the  economy  gen- 
erally, I  would  not  have  appointments  to  the 
Transportation  Bench  made  permanent.  I 
would  rotate  service  on  this  bench  from  the 
general  roster  of  Federal  Judges  throughout 
the  country. 

As  one  reviews  the  objectives  stated  for  the 
single  regulatory  agency — impartial  treat- 
ment of  all  forms  of  transportation,  non-dis- 
criminatory rates,  workable  competition,  the 
integration  of  the  several  forms  of  transpor- 
tation In  an  efficient,  economical  and  progres- 
sive national  system,  consistency  of  decisions 
with  the  broad  body  of  public  policy  objec- 
tives— the  idea  of  a  Federal  Transt>ortatlon 
Bench  becomes  quite  attractive.  One  can 
read  the  statutes  in  vain  for  any  language 
which  presently  precludes  decisions  which 
do  all  of  that.  There  seems  no  need  to  re- 
write the  statutes.  The  problem,  to  the  ex- 
tent there  Is  one,  seems  more  of  a  type  that 
would  yield  to  Judicial  review.  A  Transporta- 
tion Bench  might  therefore  be  a  most  econ- 
omical short  cut  too  the  objectives  we  all 
seek. 


CAPT. 


LOREN  TORKELSON 
IS  ALIVE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Torkelson  of  Crosby, 
N.  Dak.,  and  their  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
Loren  Torkelson  of  Sacramento,  have 
anxiously  watched  the  mail  deliveries, 
hoping  against  hope  that  word  would 
come  from  North  Vietnam  that  Captain 
Torkelson  was  at  least  alive. 

Last  week,  the  Torkelson  family  re- 
ceived 3  letters  from  the  Captain.  The 
efiforts  of  the  Torkelsons  were  rewarded, 
but  only  to  a  degree.  Captain  Torkelson 
is  still  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Mrs.  Leland  Torkelson  is  the  North 
Dakota  Coordinator  of  the  League  of 
Families  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  tremendous  ef- 
forts they  have  made  on  behalf  of  the 
nearly  1,500  men  who  are  either 
prisoners  of  war  or  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action.  Their  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain,  because  the  flow  of  letters  is 
beginning.  But  the  league  and  all  of  us 
must  keep  the  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  and,  at  the 
very  least,  give  these  men  the  humane 
treatment  they  as  human  beings  deserve. 

The  Torkelsons  have  not  given  up,  and 
we  must  not  give  up,  either.  . 
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Following  is  a  news  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  28  edition  of  the 
Minot  Daily  News: 

LETTims  From  Crosbt   Man  Held  Prisoneb 
Arrive 

Crosbt. — The  wife  and  parents  of  a  pri- 
soner of  war  who  has  been  held  captive  for 
3^  years  received  three  letters  last  week 
from  North  Vietnam. 

Capt.  Loren  Torkelson,  who  was  captured 
in  1967  when  his  plane  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam,  sent  three  letters  to  his  wife, 
now  teaching  school  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Tor- 
kelson of  Crosby. 

The  letters  indicated  Capt.  Torkelson  was 
in  good  health.  They  acknowledged  receipt  of 
a  package  in  August  and  requested  some 
Items  for  Christmas. 

The  letters  were  postmarked  in  August, 
September  and  October. 


HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMIT- 
TEE ISSUES  REPORT  CALLING 
FOR  VIGOROUS  ENFORCEMENT 
OP  ANTITRUST  LAWS— INCLUD- 
ING THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman,  has  recently  issued 
a  report  entitled  Small  Business  and  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  This  is  a  study 
of  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission — specifi- 
cally the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Copies 
of  this  report.  No.  91-1617,  are  available 
upon  request  from  our  committee. 

The  declared  national  policy,  both  by 
way  of  legislation  and  judicial  pro- 
nouncements, is  that  small  business  is 
a  cornerstone  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
One  of  the  solid  foundations  upon  which 
small  business  exists  is  the  antitrust  laws, 
including  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  with 
its  insistence  on  fair  pricing  policies  for 
small  businessmen. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  task  forces 
or  study  groups  have  reported  upon  our 
public  policy  of  antitrust  law  enforce- 
ment. Some  of  these  reports  have  seemed 
to  have  as  their  purpose  the  design  of 
weakening  of  the  antitrust  laws — with 
recommendations  against  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  to  make  a  comprehensive 
and  objective  study  and  inquiry  into  the 
matters  covered  by  these  reports,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  their  implica- 
tions for  the  small  business  community. 
This  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  Oc- 
tober 7-9,  1969,  February  4-6,  26-27,  and 
March  3,  4,  and  11,  1970,  and  developed 
a  thorough  and  extensive  record  regard- 
ing the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  its 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  report  of  this  special  subcommit- 
tee has  recently  been  released  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  be  included  in  the 
Record. 
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The  recommendations  follow: 
Recommendations 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission : 

(1)  In  order  to  clarify  its  position  and 
dispel  uncertainty  in  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  legal  profession,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  its  inten- 
tions, promulgate  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  public  statement  on  the  agency's 
enforcement  policy  under  the  Roblnson-Pai- 
man  Act. 

(2)  Prepare  a  report  to  this  committee  and 
other  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress covering  enforcement  proceedings 
brought  by  the  agency  and  the  compliance 
activities  undertaken.  Empirical  data  must 
be  developed  upon  which  a  determination 
can  be  made  as  to  whether  the  act  has  been 
enforced  as  originally  intended  by  Congress 
and  in  accordance  with  the  agency's  publicly 
stated  policy. 

(3)  That  while  the  agency  study  and  report 
Is  in  progress,  and  until  directed  otherwise 
by  the  Congress,  the  Commission  vigorou'^ly 
enforce  all  sections  of  the  Robinson -Patmnn 
Act  as  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

(4)  Upon  completion  of  the  report  we 
recommend  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion file  its  conclusions  and  recommendations 
with  this  committee,  and  other  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

(5)  On  a  periodic  basis,  as  requested  by 
the  committee,  make  available  such  pertinent 
data  as  Robinson-Patman  Act  investigations 
Initiated  and  closed,  assurances  of  voluntary 
compliance  accepted,  consent  orders  nego- 
tiated, complaints  issued,  and  decision.-, 
rendered  by  the  Commission  in  the  pubhc 
interest. 


FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  my  constituent,  Mr.  Roshan 
W.  Dyar  of  Oxnard,  Calif.,  who  Is  anx- 
ious that  the  message  it  contains  reach 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

OxNARO,  Calif.,  November  29, 1970. 
Charles  M.  Teacue, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Please  have  this  message  read,  loud  clear, 
before  the  house  or  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate.  Inasmuch  as  the  Congress  Is  deter- 
mined to  continue  giving  away  tax  money  by 
the  billions  in  the  form  of  deductions,  ex- 
emptions, aUowances,  benefits,  and  Incen- 
tives, to  the  affluent  and  big  money — cii- 
terprises  at  the  expense  of  untenable  pay- 
roll deductions  it  Is  only  fair  that  the  crn- 
gress  guarantee  their  million  and  a  quarter 
on  organized  federal  employees  the  annual 
cost-of-living  pay  adjui^tment  promised  by 
the  pending  pay  reform  bill.  Organized  labor 
vrins  unlimited  pay  increases  far  beyond  the 
Increase  cost-of-llvlng-indexes. 

Collective  bargaining  Is  impossible  with 
government  employees  because  their  man- 
agement Is  powerless  to  comply  with  any 
decision. 

There  is  no  wage  clas-slficatlon  breakdown 
in  Government  employment  to  differentiate 
between  the  rights  of  engineers,  clerks, 
lawyers,  mechanics,  supervisors.  Janitors, 
doctors,  and  mall  carriers.  The  total  cost  of 
taking  your  two  million  federal-postal  work 
force  out  of  financial  slavery  would  be  far 
le^s  than  you  now  cheerfully  give  away  In  the 
form  of  farm  subsidies,  oil  allowances,  foun- 
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<  a*  ions,  and  foreign  aid,  while  our  own  or- 
I  anized  poor  and  welfare  recipients  destriic- 
■  ively  march  on  our  cities  and  campuses, 
list  as  the  French  peasants  once  marched  on 
1  he  bastille  and  destroyed  the  aristocracy. 
ROSHAN  W.  Dyar. 


( I'ONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2224  TO 
AMEND  THE  INVESTMENT  COM- 
PANY ACT  OF  1940 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
lerence  report,  House  Report  91-1631. 
c  oes  not  fairly  represent  the  position  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
rinance  in  connection  with  the  pending 
i  mendments  to  the  Investment  Company 
V  ict  of  1940.  which  is  a  great  dlsappoint- 
I  lent  to  me.  When  we  debated  this  bill  on 
^e  House  floor  on  September  23,  I  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  voted  for  H.R. 
1 7333  In  the  subcommittee  and  In  the  full 
committee.  It  was  only  on  the  basis  of  my 
\  nderstanding  that  our  committee  and  its 
J  snior  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
■\  -ould  strongly  support  the  bill  on  the  floor 
snd  in  conference  with  S.  2224,  a  substan- 
tially different  bill,  which  was  approved  by 
t  tie  Senate  May  26,  1969. 

When  the  Senate  considered  this  legis- 
ibtion  in  May  of  1969,  economic  condi- 
t  ions  were  vastly  different  on  Wall  Street, 
i  n  the  mutual  fund  industrj',  and  in  bus- 
iriess  communities  across  the  Nation. 
Many  important  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
t  ion  were  not  even  discussed  by  the  SEC, 
^  .-itnesses,  or  Senators  at  that  time. 

When  the  legislation  came  before  our 
^bcommittee  in  the  House  we  held  ex- 
tensive  hearings  and  had  before  us  an 
(ntirely  different  economic  situation  in 
the  country.  As  a  result  of  very  careful 
study  and  the  testimony  of  competent 
i  nd  impartial  witnesses,  we  included  in 
II.R.  17333  a  number  of  provisions  which 
1  ,e  considered  vital  to  impro\1ng  investor 
jirotection  and  at  the  same  time  ade- 
(  uately  providing  compensation  for  se- 
(  urities  salesmen  and  an  opportunity  for 
]  irofitability  for  securities  brokers,  deal- 
( rs.  and  underwriters.  Senior  Members 
( m  both  sides  of  the  aisle  reportedly  gave 
i  ssurances  that  these  provisions  of  the 
:  louse  bill  would  be  defended  in  confer- 
(  nee  if  we  would  support  the  legislation. 
,  ^  number  of  us  voted  for  the  bill  only  on 
he  imderstanding  that  a  good  faith 
(  ffort  would  be  made  to  bring  out  a 
balanced  bill,  reasonably  meeting  the 
lequirements  of  increased  investor 
protection. 

As  I  read  the  conference  report,  the 

:  louse  bill  has  literally  been  gutted  and 

'  le  have  an  even  more  restrictive  bill 

han  the  Senate  itself  proposed.  The  Sen- 

ite  bill  included  in  section  32a  author- 

i  ty  for  the  Securities  and  Exclianse  Com- 

nisslon  to  go  into  Federal  court  and  sue 

1  nutual  fund  managemeiits  for  breach  of 

iduciary  duty  in  proper  cases,  but  only 

^here  personal  misconduct  might  be  in- 

'olvcd.  This  provision  Is  consistent  with 

'  >asic  principles  of  corporate  democracy. 

Certainly  no  investment  adviser  or  man- 
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ager  should  be  sued  for  a  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty  on  allegations  of  some- 
thing less  than  personsd  misconduct.  The 
conference  committee  removed  this  pro- 
vision, and  under  S.  2224  it  is  now  pro- 
vided in  section  32a  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  may  eo  into 
Federal  court  and  sue  an  Investment  ad- 
viser, asking  iiot  only  for  an  injunction, 
but  "such  other  relief  as  may  be  reason- 
able and  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances." It  --pms  to  me  that  this  opens 
the  way  for  the  SEC  staff  to  challenge  the 
judgment  of  investment  advisers  with 
which  it  does  not  agree,  or  to  threaten 
court  action  for  all  kinds  of  activities 
which  may  not  only  be  lawful,  but  which 
may  well  be  in  the  interest  of  share- 
holders. 

I  think  the  conference  committee 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  not  retaining 
in  the  bill  they  reported  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill  which  would  allow  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  profit  for  brokers 
and  dealers  and  underwriters.  We  In- 
tended this  provision  sis  a  protection  for 
small  business.  There  are  some  4.000 
broker-dealers  registered  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  80  percent  of  them 
would  be  classified  as  small  businessmen. 
If  the  NASD,  under  the  conference  bill, 
can  set  mutual  fxmd  sales  loads  at  a  fig- 
ure which  does  not  allow  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  profit,  some  of  these 
small  businessmen  may  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy  or  liquidation. 

In  the  House  bill  we  carefully  con- 
sidered the  front-end  load  problem,  and 
determined  that  investors  would  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  permitting  them  a 
right  to  request  a  refund  within  1  year 
of  80  percent  of  the  sales  load  paid  in 
purchasing  a  contractual  plan.  The  con- 
ference committee  rejected  our  pro- 
vision, reduced  the  percentage  to  15  per- 
cent and  extended  the  time  to  18  months. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  will 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  con- 
tractual plan  sponsors  to  continue  to 
provide  this  very  favorable  investment 
vehicle.  The  contractual  plan  allows 
persons  of  moderate  income  to  become 
investors  in  mutual  funds  on  the  basis  of 
periodic  payments.  The  free  enterprise 
system  requires  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  investors  participating  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  Most  American  families 
never  liave  enough  extra  cash  at  one 
time  to  make  a  minimum  investment  in 
a  mutual  fund.  The  contractual  plan 
permits  this  moderate  income  group  to 
purchase  mutual  funds  the  same  as  they 
pmxhase  their  homes,  automobiles, 
boats,  and  TV  sets;  that  is,  on  an  in- 
stallment basis.  This  encourages  thrift 
and  savings  and  allows  millions  of  per- 
sons to  participate  in  risk  taking  in  the 
securities  maikets  through  the  vehicle 
of  a  mutual  fund.  The  mutual  fund  itself 
provides  continuous  professional  man- 
agement and  reduced  investment  risk  by 
broad  diversification  of  investments.  A 
mutual  fund  shareholder  actually  pur- 
chases an  interest  in  a  pool  of  invest- 
ments, and  has  the  same  advantage  of 
professional  management  and  diversifi- 
cation through  this  medium  that  has 
been  heretofore  available  only  to  persons 
of  high  income  and  great  wealtla.  The 
action  of  the  conference  committee  in 
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rejecting  the  House  provisions  will  de- 
prive many  Americans  of  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  become  investors  in  the 
free  enterprise  sy.stem. 

In  the  area  of  performance  fees,  the 
conference  committee  eliminated  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
have'exempted  American  investment  ad- 
visers of  offshore,  or  foreign  based  funds, 
from  the  restrictions  on  performance 
fees  that  will  now  apply  to  U.S.  mutual 
fund  advisers.  Performance  fees  are  com- 
monplace throughout  American  busi- 
ne.ss.  Every  salesman  who  works  on  a 
commission  basis  is  paid  a  percentage  of 
the  results  he  achieves.  The  contingent 
fee,  based  on  performance,  is  a  funda- 
mental business  incentive  and  is  one  of 
the  great  engines  that  motivates  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  is  important  to  the 
U.S.  securities  industry  that  foreign  in- 
vestors be  encouraged  to  purchase  Amer- 
ican mutual  funds  and  the  securities  of 
American  companies.  This  not  only  gives 
depth,  liquidity  and  continuity  to  U.S. 
securities  markets,  but  has  an  important 
affect  on  reducing  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

In  yet  another  area,  the  Conference 
Committee  rejected  the  House  bill  provi- 
sion that  would  allow  fund  holding  com- 
panies to  have  the  same  total  sales  load 
as  the  other  mutual  funds  with  which 
they  compete.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  the 
sales  load  will  be  limited  to  IV2  percent. 
This  is  not  only  unfair  discrimination, 
but  a  case  of  Federal  price  fixing,  un- 
justified by  any  evidence  in  the  record 
before  our  subcommittee. 

All  of  these  considerations  suggest  to 
me  that  the  Conference  Committee  sim- 
ply did  not  take  into  account  the  vastly 
changed  economic  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  securities  markets  today.  In 
the  House  we  had  the  advantage  of  a 
much  closer  relationship  to  events  than 
existed  in  the  Senate  in  May  1969,  when 
they  considered  this  legislation.  I  believe 
the  Conference  Committee  made  a  seri- 
ous mistake,  and  I  for  one  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  bill  had  I  known  that  this 
would  be  the  ultimate  result.  I  believe 
S.  2224  in  its  present  form  is  regressive, 
antismall  business,  antisalesman,  and 
antimiddle  American  investor.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  we  would  strengthen  the 
industry,  increase  investor  protection, 
and  make  it  possible  for  millions  of  more 
Americans  to  become  equity  participants 
in  U.S.  business.  I  am  afraid  S.  2224  turns 
back  the  clock  and  will  limit  these  oppor- 
tunities to  the  w-ell-to-do,  wUl  stifle  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  shareholders  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  freeze  the  de- 
velopment of  mutual  funds. 


1ST   LT.    ROBERT   CHINQUINA 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   M.ARYL.^ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  28,  1970.  1st  Lt.  Robert  Chln- 
quina,  of  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, was  killed  in  Vietnam.  In  addition 
to   his   parents,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Joseph 
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Chinquira,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ramona  Vollerdt  Chinquina,  and  his  in- 
fant son,  Robert,  Jr.  Lieutenant  Chin- 
quina was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College  in  Chester,  Pa. 

On  November  5  of  this  year.  Lieuten- 
ant Chinquina  was  posthumously  com- 
mended and  given  an  award  by  General 
Patterson  (Ret.)  on  behalf  of  Armor 
Magazine  for  being  one  of  the  two  most 
outstanding  lieutenants  commissioned 
from  ROTC  units  or  military  colleges  in 
the  United  States  into  the  armored 
branch.  Mrs.  Chinquina  received  the 
award  in  her  husband's  name. 

I  should  like  to  honor  the  memory  of 
this  young  soldier  by  including  this  in 
the  Record, 


WASHINGTON'S  BUILT-IN 
DESTABILIZERS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press- 
ing problems  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment continue  to  cause  untold  hardships 
upon  imtold  niunbers  of  Americans.  I 
have  taken  a  strong  stand  against  the 
Nixon  administration's  efforts  and  non- 
efforts  in  handling  these  problems. 

Recently  Dr.  Virgil  Salera,  a  former 
senior  staff  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  wrote  an  article  on 
the  inflation  problem.  I  feel  that  it  is 
most  important  that  all  Members  of  this 
Chamber  and  the  readers  of  the  Record 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  alternative  views 
on  this  issue.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  Dr.  Salera's  article, 
"Washington's  Built-in  Destabilizers," 
and  I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
to  my  colleagues: 

Washington's  Built-In   Destabilizers 
(By  Virgil  Salera) 

There's  a  new  way  to  focus  on  the  question 
whether  Washington's  so-called  stabilization 
role  is  worth  as  much  as  It  costs.  While  we've 
been  taught  that  some  transfer  payments 
and  taxes  provide  modest  built-in  stabilizers, 
we  haven't  paid  attention  to  the  Govern- 
ment's own  powerful  built-ln  destabilizers. 
In  particular,  the  neglect  of  Washington's 
adverse  Impact  on  productivity — that  Is,  out- 
put per  man-hour  worked — has  been  nearly 
disastrous.  It's  time  we  developed  an  aware- 
ness that  growth  of  productivity  is  unpre- 
dictably, and  yet  not  autonomously,  cyclical. 

For  nearly  40  years  Washington  has  be- 
lieved that  it  alone  controlled  all  the  key 
levers  for  stabilizing  a  dynamic  economy. 
Specifically,  it  thought  it  was  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  count  on  increased  aggregate 
spending  to  result  in  greater  employment 
without  Inflation.  The  concurring  view  of 
most  of  the  academic  community  was  a  pow- 
erful assist.  Nearly  everybody  agreed  that 
growing  output  per  man-hour  would  prevent 
augmented  total  spending  from  markedly 
boosting  prices  and  causing  distortions  in 
the  economy. 

CYCLICAL    RISE 

But  what  if  productivity  moved  In  Jerky 
fashion,  up  in  some  periods  and  down  in 
others — while  yet  conforming  to  a  secular 
rise  0*  some  3%  a  year?  Then,  our  abiUty  to 
attain  and  sustain  economy-wide  stability 
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would  depend  on  a  complex  and  as  yet  little- 
understood  relationship.  Stability  would  de- 
pend on  whether  Washington  could  adjust 
the  policy  instruments  within  its  control — 
fiscal  and  monetary — so  that  Government- 
induced  changes  In  aggregate  demand  would 
dovetail  with  unstable  short-term  productiv- 
ity developments  which,  once  unleashed  by 
excessive  demand,  were  outside  Washington's 
control. 

I'he  complexity  of  the  dovetailing  process 
Is  indicated  in  part  by  the  conditions  under 
which  Washington  does  and  does  not  Influ- 
ence the  short-term  rate  of  productivity. 
Surely  Washington  is  virtually  without  in- 
fluence when  the  nation's  aggregate  demand 
has  remained  for  some  years  safely  below 
Inflationary  levels.  It  Is  only  when  Wash- 
ington flirts  with  serious  inflation  that  the 
Government's  own  policies  set  In  motion 
productivity-lessening  forces  over  which 
tliere  Is  no  central  control. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  this  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  iisual  reassuring  views  about  the 
safely  dependable  long-term  sources  of  pro- 
ductivity growth:  The  gradual  improvement 
of  labor  skiUs,  increased  capital  per  head, 
and  more  or  less  steady  assists  on  the  tech- 
nological front.  It  was  not  until  these  forces 
took  off  about  two  centuries  ago  that  man- 
kind in  most  Western  countries  was  able  to 
free  Itself  from  virtual  stagnation. 

Growth  admittedly  has  created  new  prob- 
lems of  major  scope.  "Quality-of-life"  issues 
readily  come  to  mind.  We  don't,  however, 
want  to  meet  such  challenges  by  way  of  re- 
turning to  a  stagnating  situation.  Thus,  we 
have  to  be  sure  that  we  can  cope  successfully 
with  stability  requirements.  The  outlook 
would  be  more  reassuring  if  the  totality  of 
Government  operations  exhibited  sufficient 
flexibility. 

The  substantial  difficulties  Washington  is 
likely  to  face  from  here  on  stem  largely  from 
habits  of  aggregate  demand  management 
coupled  with  the  size  and  momentum  of  the 
programs  that  pressure  groups  now  ask  the 
national  Government  to  finance.  Most  tax- 
payers are  painfully  aware  that  expenditures 
follow  an  expansionism  all  their  own.  The 
thousands  of  Washington  spending  programs 
are  ratchet-governed:  Operations  move  along 
a  one-way  street — upward  and  outward. 

We've  shaped  an  enormous  machine  that 
lacks  a  reverse  gear.  Imagine  the  reactions  of 
constituents  to  legislators  who,  at  a  time  of 
nose-diving  productivity,  indicated  that  the 
right  thing  was  to  vote  for  "reverse  gifts" — 
fewer  "free"  benefits. 

Our  analysis  need  not  proceed  on  the 
purely  hypothetical  level.  Its  significance  is 
well  Illustrated  in  terms  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
record  budget  deficit  of  fiscal  1968  and  its 
lingering  repercussions.  Skyrocketing  Gov- 
ernment outlays  were  occvirrlng  Just  as  pro- 
ductivity was  diving.  There  was  not  a  peep 
out  of  Washington  about  the  productivity 
aspect  of  the  situation.  The  "gruldelines"  had 
been  quietly  abandoned  in  1966,  and  less 
formal  White  House  "Jawboning"  had  taken 
their  place.  Washington  thought  it  could 
meet  major  companies,  and  talk  them  out  of 
proposed  price  increases  despite  strong  In- 
flationary pressures.  Business  volume  was 
high,  so  why  shouldn't  price  moderation  re- 
flect assumed  "economies"  of  production  at 
high  rates  of  capacity  utilization?  Actually, 
workers  were  getting  more  dollars  but  pro- 
ducing less  per  dollar.  Productivity  was  in 
steep  decline.  Washington,  not  labor,  was  at 
fault,  since  it  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
overstimulatlng  aggregate  demand. 

THREE     NEGATIVE     EFFECTS 

The  Government's  easy  spending  on  a  lav- 
ish scale  bad  neglected  at  least  three  adverse 
effects.  The  spending  facilitated  massive  Job- 
hopping,  encouraged  business  firms  to  go  for 
heavy  overtime,  and  sharply  curtailed  the 
rate  at  which  our  economy  weeded  out  ineffi- 
cient managers.  Job-hopping  at  an  excessive 
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pace  makes  for  a  socially  wasteful  rate  of 
company  recruiting,  training  and  retraining, 
thus  augmenting  unit  production  costs  that 
for  a  short  period  can  easily  be  covered  by 
raising  product  prices. 

Heavy  overtime,  of  course.  Is  a  classic 
productivity-lessening  method  of  operation. 
And  unintentionally  making  it  easy  for  poor 
managers  to  survive  Just  assures  that  the 
country  gets  small  mileage  from  scarce  re- 
sources under  the  control  of  those  who 
should  not  be  managing.  Incidentally,  Wash- 
ington's fiood  of  statistics  sheds  no  light  on 
these  critical  quantities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  overemployed 
economy  Induces  a  marked  fall  in  productiv- 
ity. There  is  nothing  autonomous  about  the 
drop  In  output  per  man-hour.  The  chief  pro- 
ductivity-lessening developments  at  this 
stage  In  the  cycle — high  Job  hopping,  exce.s- 
slve  overtime  and  undue  longevity  of  poor 
managers — are  themselves  the  unintended 
effects  of  sloppy  Washington  aggregate  de- 
mand management  when  the  economy  is  al- 
ready operating  In  the  very  high-employment 
range. 

At  other  times,  to  be  sure,  long-term  fac- 
tors largely  govern  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth. 

Put  another  way,  the  more  Washington 
goes  In  for  "fine-tuning,"  trying  to  trade  a 
little  less  unemployment  for  what  It  hopes 
will  be  only  a  "little  more  Inflation" — as  was 
the  fateful  case  under  Lyndon  Johnson — the 
more  Washington  depresses  productivity. 
Something  like  the  converse  is  also  true,  of 
course.  At  the  limit,  Washington-induced 
Income  expansion  simply  results  In  large 
doses  of  unsustainable  wheel-spinning.  The 
real  economy  stagnates  even  though  the  out- 
ward, statistically  reported,  evidence  is  one  of 
"high  activity."  As  soon  as  the  underlying 
mess  is  foreseen  by  sharp  people  who  are  not 
mesmerized  by  Washington's  official  line,  re- 
vised values  are  placed  on  the  worth  of  en- 
terprises and  everybody  notes  a  well-Justified 
plunge  in  the  stock  market.  Debtors  loaded 
with  high-interest  obligations  shortly  face  a 
llqudity  squeeze;  bankruptcies  skjTOckct; 
even  liquid  businesses  pull  in  their  horns, 
and  recession  sets  in  or  looms.  This  Is  hardly 
a  pattern  of  "stabilization." 

A    FEW    SUGGESTIONS 

The  foregoing  suggests  we  should  urgently 
reconsider  the  status  of  some  sacred  policy 
cows. 

First,  should  we  continue  to  rely  mainly  on 
Government-stimulated  aggregate  demand 
rather  than  old-fashioned  market  adjust- 
ments to  attain  good  employment  levels? 

Second,  we  must  note  that  the  deceptive 
"gap"  concept — the  hiatus  between  the  econ- 
omy's actual  output  and  its  potential  real 
GNP — was  formulated  In  the  auspicious 
Kennedy  period  when,  as  luck  would  have  It, 
Inflationary  expectations  were  absent.  Should 
we  continue  to  employ  the  discredited  "gap" 
concept,  as  even  Mr.  Nixon's  advisers  have 
done,  at  such  time  when  such  expectations 
are  far  from  dead — as  is  shown  by  the  way 
In  which  mean  first-year  wage-fringe  settle- 
ments continue  to  exc-eed  productivity  gains 
and  even  1969  awards? 

Thirdly,  can  we  Justify  permanently  ex- 
panding an  already  overexpanded  Washing- 
ton operation  in  the  name  of  short-term 
fiscal  stimulus  to  attain  employment  goals, 
when  the  tax  bite  is  of  today's  gargantuan 
proportions? 

Finally,  should  we  make  another  attempt 
to  Include  reasonable  price  stability  as  an 
explicit'  objective  of  the  Employment  Act? 
During  the  Elsenhower  years  the  Congres- 
sional majority  turned  down  the  suggestion 
on  the  argument  that  amendment  was  un- 
necessary— such  price  stability  was  said  to  be 
Implicit  in  the  statute.  Perhaps  the  legisla- 
tive majority  would  pay  greater  heed  if  the 
fuzzlness  of  the  Implicit  were  replaced  by 
the  action-sparking  clarity  of  the  explicit. 
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NORTH    COUNTRY    NATIVE    DECO- 
RATED BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2.  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  been  a  sponsor  of  House 
Re.solution  1283,  which  commends  the 
official  command,  officers  and  men  in- 
volved in  the  military  expedition  of  No- 
vember 21,  1970,  seeking  release  from 
captivity  of  United  States  prisoners  of 
war  believed  to  be  held  by  the  enemy 
near  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  spon- 
sored House  Resolution  1283,  and  iden- 
tical resolutions,  commend  the  command, 
officers  and  men  for  the  courage  they  dis- 
played in  this  hazardous  and  humani- 
tarian undertaking  which  has  lifted  the 
hopes  and  spirits  of  our  brave  men  im- 
prisoned and  fighting,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  this  resolution  because  a  native  of 
Morrissonville,  N.Y.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  was  a  director  of  the  daring  heli- 
copter raid.  He  is  Brig.  Gen.  LeRoy  J. 
Manor,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Manor.  General  Manor  was  ir  Washing- 
ton recently  to  receive  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  from  the  President.  He 
also  joined  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird  in  disclosing  details  of  the  oper- 
ation. Secretary  Laird,  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  November  24,  said  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  raid:  "What  they  did, 
in  my  view,  was  to  demonstrate  to  all  our 
citizens  and  to  all  the  world  that  our 
prisoners  of  war  are  not  forgotten." 

I  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  Press-Republican  on 
Wednesday,  November  25,  1970,  which 
deals  with  General  Manor's  participation 
in  the  heroic  raid. 

The  newspaper  story  follows : 

MORRISVTLLE  NATIVE  LEO  AIR  FORCE  IN  RESCUE 

Try 
(By  Forrest   Cleland) 

PuiTTSBimcH. — A  U.S.  Air  Force  brigadier 
general  who  Is  a  native  of  MorrlsonvUle,  was 
a  director  of  the  daring  helicopter  raid  last 
weekend  on  a  Communist  prisoner  of  war 
camp  only  20  miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

Brig.  Gen.  LeRoy  J.  Manor,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Manor  of  Rand  HUl,  directed  the 
airborne  part  of  the  raid  which,  although 
unsuccessful,  was  hailed  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvin  B.  Laird  as  Indicative  of  the  na- 
tion's concern  for  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam. 

General  Manor  and  Army  Col.  Arthur  D. 
Simons  of  New  Tork  City,  who  directed  the 
ground  force  Involved  in  the  raid,  returned 
Monday  to  Washington  where  they  joined 
Laird  in  disclosing  details  of  the  operation. 

General  Manor  paid  tribute  to  the  volun- 
teer troops  who  participated  in  the  extremely 
dangerous  action.  He  called  them  "the  moet 
elite  group  of  men  with  whom  I  have  served." 

General  Manor's  mother  Tuesday  said  she 
and  her  husband  are  very  proud  of  our  son. 

"We  didn't  know  he  was  doing  this,"  said 
Mrs.  Manor,  "and  it  Is  Just  as  well  we  didn't 
because  we  would  have  been  terribly  wor- 
ried." 
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After  conferring  with  officials  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  appeau-lng  on  a  national  telecast, 
General  Manor  phoned  his  parents  here. 

"He  said  he  had  just  gotten  back  and 
that  he  was  very  tired,"  bis  mother  said.  She 
said  General  Manor  plans  next  to  return  to 
his  home  at  Eglin  AFB  in  Florida  for  a  rest. 

The  unsuccessful  but  daring  raid  took 
place  at  2  a.m.  Saturday  (2  p.m.  Friday,  New 
York  time). 

While  U.S.  bombers  hammered  Communist 
missile  and  gun  sites  in  North  Vietnam,  a 
highly  trained  volunteer  force  made  a  con- 
trolled crash  landing  by  helicopter  In  the 
middle  of  a  former  PW  compound  at  Son 
Tay. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  the  American 
volunteers  entered  and  searched  the  com- 
pound, but  were  imabla  to  locate  any 
prisoners. 

Laird  told  a  Pentagon  press  conference 
that  it  was  later  learned  the  camp  had  re- 
cently been  vacated. 

General  Manor  did  not  say  how  many 
American  prisoners  of  war  had  been  at  the 
camp.  He  did,  however,  disclose  that  at  one 
time  it  held  "a  large  percentage  of  those  be- 
lieved to  be  In  Red  hands."  The  move  of  the 
prisoners  to  another  camp  had  been  unknown 
to  American  intelligence.  General  Manor 
said. 

He  was  born  in  Morrisonville  at  Rand  Hill 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Cadyvllle  High 
School  which  has  since  burned. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Dolores  Brooks 
of  Schenectady.  They  have  three  children. 
Alan  is  a  teacher  in  Virginia  and  was  co-di- 
rector of  the  Twin  Valleys  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion program  at  Lewis,  N.Y.,  last  summer. 
The  husband  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ayres,  Is  with  a  U.S.  Army  helicopter  com- 
mand in  Vietnam.  A  son,  Dean,  is  a  college 
student  in  Virginia.  General  Manor's  brother, 
Lawrence,  also  of  Rand  Hill,  is  an  investiga- 
tor with  the  State  Police  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigation. 

General  Manor  told  his  parents  he  expects 
to  visit  them  soon,  but  is  unsure  of  the  exact 
date.  His  mother  says  he  occasionally  is  sent 
to  Boston  and  that  he  usually  pays  them  a 
visit  during  his  stay  there. 

General  Manor  Is  a  graduate  of  the  old 
Plattsburgh  State  Teachers  College  and 
taught  at  the  "little  Red  School  House"  on 
Rand  Hill  before  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force 
as  an  Air  Cadet  in  1942. 

He  has  remained  in  the  Air  Force  since 
that  time,  rising  through  the  ranks  to  the 
position  of  brigadier  general  to  which  he  was 
promoted  in  February. 


U.S.  "BLOOPER"  ON  SOVIET  INSULT 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inci- 
dent involving  the  Lithuanian  sailor  who 
escaped  from  a  Russian  Communist 
trawler  and  was  picked  up  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ship  has  caused  great  con- 
sternation throughout  the  country.  The 
decision  of  the  captain  of  the  American 
ship  in  negotiating  with  the  officers  of 
the  Communist  trawler  to  return  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  to  the  Communist  ves- 
sel has  not  been  duly  explained  by  our 
Government  authorities.  I  am  request- 
ing the  State  Department  to  make  a 
complete  public  explanation  as  to  the 
circumstances  which  allowed  this  un- 
fortunate incident  to  terminate  in  the 
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release  of  this  Lithuanian  escapee  to  his 
Communist  superiors.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  has  announced  that 
they  are  going  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
unfortunate  incident  which  I  trust  will 
provide  some  kind  of  explanation  of  the 
actions  of  our  Coast  Guard  officers. 

Mr.  Irving  L.  Lewin,  businessman  and 
special  radio  commentator  over  station 
WJOB,  Hammond,  Ind.,  submitted  an 
excellent  broadcast  criticizing  the  action 
of  our  Government  in  not  giving  a  full 
explanation  of  the  treatment  of  this 
Lithuanian  escapee  from  the  Communist 
ship.  I  am  including  with  my  remarks 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Lewin's  broadcast  of 
yesterday  morning. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
that  have  been  dominated  for  so  long  by  the 
rotten  Russian  Government,  that  Upservlce 
is  about  all  they  can  tver  expect  from  our 
Government  ofBclals  when  it  comes  to 
American  taking  direct  action  on  interna- 
tional Insults  from  the  Soviets.  The  Ameri- 
can Coast  Guard  Cutter,  Vigilant,  had  a 
chance  to  save  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  was 
beaten  senseless  by  the  Communists  in  the 
presence  of  American  servicemen,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  such  was  not  the  case. 
Yesterday  Albert  Vlnick,  of  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  representing  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  urged  Congr'^ssman  Madden  or  Sen- 
ator Bayh  to  Intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
Lithuanian  Embassy  to  stop  any  further 
detention  of  the  Lithuanian  refugee.  This 
was  done  because  Congressman  Madden  and 
Senator  Bayh  have  on  many  occasions  pro- 
fessed deep  sorrow  for  the  plight  of  the 
overrun  country  of  Lithuania  by  the  Rus- 
sian hordes.  The  real  question  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  ask  Admiral  Bender  Is 
what  was  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter,  Vigilant, 
doing  playing  footsie  with  the  Soviet  de- 
fiance in  the  first  place?  I  contend  the  Rus- 
sian Government  once  again  is  laughing  up 
their  sleeves  at  our  apparent  International 
mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  incorpo- 
rate with  my  remarks  the  following  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Vlnick,  president,  Lithuanian  American 
Council,  Lake  County,  Ind.,  pertaining  to 
this  unfortunate  incident. 

Lithuanian  American   Counch., 
Lake   County,   Ind.,  December  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  our  conversation 
this  morning  pertaining  to  the  forceful  re- 
turn of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  while  in  the 
Russian  service  on  a  fishing  Boat  Sovletskaja 
Litva.  The  other  ship  was  a  United  States 
Coast  Guard  ship  Vigilant,  commanded  by 
Captain  Ralph  E.  Eustis,  operating  out  of 
the  Port  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  U.SS.  Vigi- 
lant intercepted  the  Russian  fishing  boat 
for  a  routine  checking  on  fishing  rights.  Both 
ships  were  along  side  for  several  hours,  when 
this  Lithuanian  seaman  jumped  from  the 
Russian  ship  onto  the  U.S.S.  Vigilant,  and 
requested  political  asylum.  I  will  not  en- 
deavor explaining  other  details  of  protocol. 

Robert  M.  Brieze,  president  of  the  Sea- 
food Producers'  Association  was  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Vigilant,  with  several  associates,  gave 
this  report  to  the  news  media. 

"When  I  first  saw  the  defecting  seaman  his 
face  was  bloody,  and  when  he  saw  us  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  cried  out:  'Oh  God!  Help 
Me."  We  tried  to  intercede  for  the  defect- 
ing seaman  but  Captain  Ralph  E.  Eustis  or- 
dered us  to  his  cabin,  as  we  were  leaving, 
the  Russian  crewmen  on  board  the  U.S.S. 
Vigilant,  proceeded  to  punish  their  victim. 
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While  \7e  were  In  the  Captain's  cabin,  the 
defecting  Lithuanian  seaman  broke  Into  the 
cabin,  his  face  was  bloody  and  he  was  in  his 
undershirt,  he  was  shouting  Help,  help,  help. 
Not  getting  any  help  he  ran  towards  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  said  Brieze. 

Mr.  Breize  said  he  learned  that  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  American  Captains  were  in 
communication  with  Rear  Admiral  William 
Ellis,  who  approved  orders  to  return  the 
seaman. 

Mr.  Brieze  further  said  that  he  learned 
the  man  could  speak  four  languages — Ger- 
man, Russian,  Lithuanian  and  English.  He 
carried  with  him  his  books,  note  books,  let- 
ters from  his  wife  and  her  picture.  After 
witnessing  this  depressing  episode  he  did 
not  want  to  see  any  more  action. 

Fortunately  Robert  M.  Brieze  and  asso- 
ciates were  witness  to  this  denial  of  political 
asylum,  otherwise  the  public  would  never 
have  known  of  this  Incredible  Incident. 

As  president  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  of  Lake  County,  I  have  In  the  past 
written  numerous  requests  and  received 
your  whole  hearted  support  for  which  our 
country  is  ever  grateful.  Now  I  am  advising 
you  that  our  Lithuanian  American  commu- 
nity and  other  ethnic  groups  are  angered 
about  this  denial  of  asylum  to  a  Lithu- 
anian sailor,  and  we  request  you  use  your 
influence  to  get  a  public  announcement 
from  President  Nixon  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  grant  political  asylum  to  those  requesting 
it.  We  want  this  statement  so  that  all  Radio 
programs  sent  over  the  Iron  Curtain  may 
encourage  others  not  to  lose  faith  in  the 
United  States,  as  during  the  Hungarian  rev- 
olution of  some  years  ago. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Indreika, 
Albert   O.    Vinick. 

President. 


THE  BOMB  RAID  ON  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  in  its  editorial  "The 
Bomb  Raid  on  North  Vietnam,"  writes 
that  the  last  thing  which  can  be  ques- 
tioned about  the  air  raid  is  the  Presi- 
dent's sincerity  as  a  peacemaker. 

President  Nixon  has  said  several  times 
that  if  our  withdrawing  troops  were  in 
danger,  he  would  take  strong  and  effec- 
tive action.  As  in  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sion, events  warranted  strong  action  on 
our  part  to  protect  our  troops.  That  this 
action  was  taken  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  our  enemies  abroad  and  our  war 
critics  at  home.  As  the  Examiner  states, 
"The  President  is  trying  to  wind  down 
the  war  in  every  way,  but  his  first  priority 
IS  to  protect  our  remaining  troops." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Bomb  Raid  on  N.  Vietnam 
As  could  have  been  predicted,  the  doves 
in  Congress  and  Communist  spokesmen 
everywhere  came  up  squawking  exactly  the 
same  themes  in  response  to  this  nation's 
Dombing  of  North  Vietnam  over  last  weekend. 
What  the  chonis  claimed,  in  effect,  was 
tnat  the  aerial  raids  were  both  an  outrageous 
Violation  of  President  Johnson's  "uncondi- 
tional"  bombing  halt  and— by  aUegedly 
threatening  to  widen  the  war— a  refutation 
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of  President  Nixon's  own  sincerity  as  a 
wouId-t)e  peacemaker. 

It  certainly  is  easy  to  understand  why 
our  enemies  and  their  apologists  in  Wash- 
ington should  react  to  the  raids  with  howls 
of  anger  and  alarm — as  they  did  over  our 
incursion  into  Camlsodia  last  spring.  Ques- 
tioning the  President's  sincerity  Is  another 
matter  entirely. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Nlson  announced  his  con- 
tinuing policy  of  gradually  withdrawing 
United  States  troops  from  South  Vietnam, 
he  has  stressed  the  risks  involved  by  fre- 
quently warning  Hanoi  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  withdrawals.  He  declared  in  a 
speech  to  the  nation  last  April  20,  only  10 
days  before  our  Cambodian  action : 

"I  repeat  what  I  said  Nov.  3  and  Dec.  15 
(1969)  :  If  I  conclude  that  increased  enemy 
action  Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  in 
Vietnam  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong 
and  effective  measures  to  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation." 

The  warning  went  unheeded  and  our 
month-long  campaign  to  destroy  the  build- 
up of  enemy  depots  In  Cambodia  resulted. 
The  bombings  last  weekend,  similarly,  re- 
sulted when  the  enemy  kept  firing  at  our 
unarmed  reconnaissance  planes  and  staging 
a  massive  new  build-up  of  men  and  mate- 
rial clearly  meant  for  a  fresh  offensive  in 
the  south. 

So  the  bombings  should  have  surprised  no- 
body. President  Nixon,  in  ordering  them, 
only  did  what  he  had  warned  he  would  do — 
and  what  he  no  doubt  will  do  again  whenever 
the  safety  of  our  withdrawing  forces  becomes 
ominously  menaced.  As  he  most  assuredly 
should. 

It  surpasses  our  understanding,  inciden- 
tally, that  the  domestic  critics  of  the  war 
show  no  indignation  over  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese attempt  to  re-escalate  their  invasive  war 
in  the  south,  and  their  continuing  attempt 
to  conquer  Cambodia. 

The  President  is  trying  to  wind  down  the 
war  in  every  way  he  can  but  his  first  priority 
is  to  protect  our  remaining  troops.  Hence- 
forth, hopefully,  his  warnings  to  that  effect 
may  be  taken  more  seriously  both  by  the 
enemies  abroad  and  the  war  critics  at  home. 


REVOLUTIONARY  ANTIMILITAR- 
ISM— n 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  "Why 
Communism,"  M.  J.  Olgin  said: 

A  time  comes  when  there  is  demoraliza- 
tion above,  a  growing  revolt  below;  the 
morale  of  the  Army  Is  undermined.  The  old 
structure  of  society  is  tottering.  There  are 
actual  insurrections;  the  Army  wavers. 
Panic  seizes  the  rulers.  A  general  uprising 
begins. 

Tlie  history  of  Communist  conquest  is 
the  histoiT  of  the  destruction  of  the 
forces  standing  in  opposition  to  their 
global  advance. 

This  destruction  takes  place  before 
war  Is  officially  declared,  during  the  war 
if  declared,  and  after  the  war  when 
peace  supposedly  has  been  reestab- 
lished. It  takes  place  at  aU  times  as  long 
as  there  are  any  forces  opposed  to  the 
seizure  of  total  power  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  major  militai-y  opposition  to  the 
designs  of  the  Soviet  warlords  is  the 
combined  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
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States.  Imagine  a  United  States  without 
an  effective  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  or  Air 
Force.  If  you  are  not  visualizing  an 
America  partially  in  rubble  and  occu- 
pied by  Soviet  forces,  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  situations  we  face  today.  You 
do  not  understand  the  supreme  danger 
of  what  the  Communists  call  revolu- 
tionary antimilitarism. 

From  Engels,  who  said:  "Surely  the 
fact  is  evident  that  a  disorganized  army 
and  a  complete  breakdown  of  discipline 
has  been  the  condition  as  well  as  the 
result  of  every  victorious  revolution," 
and  Lenin,  who  said:  "Not  a  single  revo- 
lution has  ever  refrained  from  'disor- 
ganizing' the  army  and  cannot  now  re- 
frain from  doing  so,"  to  the  current  crop 
of  Communist  strategists  "Marxists 
have  always  been  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  winning  away  the  army  from  the 
bourgeoisie" — World  Marxist  Review, 
October  1969,  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  effectiveness  of  the  opposition's 
armed  forces  has  been  emphasized  as  a 
prerequisite  for  conquest. 

Before  me  on  my  desk  are  several 
newspapers  which  are  being  distributed 
around  the  military  bases  in  the  35th 
Congressional  District.  They  are  classic 
examples  of  Soviet-type  propaganda  de- 
signed to  undermine  the  morale  of 
soldiers,  turn  them  against  those  in 
authority,  and  organize  everyday,  run  of 
the  mill  gripes  and  complaints  into 
rebellion  and  mutiny.  They  are  aimed  at 
destroying  the  discipline  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Marines  at  Camp  Pendleton 
and  El  Toro  as  well  as  of  the  sailors  in 
the  San  Diego  area. 

Reading  through  this  material  is  like 
turning  back  the  pages  of  history  to 
papers  like  "The  Soldier's  Pravda,"  "The 
Trench  Pravda,"  and  "Worker  and  Sol- 
dier"— all  put  out  by  Lenin  and  the  Bol- 
sheviks in  1917  as  part  of  their  success- 
ful effort  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the 
Russian  Army  and  thereby  make  pos- 
sible their  seizure  of  power. 

Communist  themes  never  really 
change  except  insofar  as  they  are  up- 
dated to  relate  to  conditions  existing  at 
any  particular  time  and  place.  The  first 
aim  of  Soviet  propaganda  during  a  war, 
as  prominent  French  Communist  Andre 
Marty  learned  from  his  experience  in 
helping  direct  the  mutiny  of  the  French 
fleet  in  1919,  is  to  convince  the  soldiers 
that  the  war  they  are  engaged  in  is  un- 
just. The  Vietnam  conflict  is  utilized  to 
try  to  make  this  point. 

Another  major  objective  of  this  type 
of  propaganda  is  to  capitalize  on  the  nor- 
mal grievances  of  soldiers  in  any  armed 
services.  Obviously,  most  young  men 
would  rather  be  doing  something  else  on 
Saturday  morning  than  going  on  a  mili- 
tary detail.  The  agitators  attempt  to  turn 
this  preference  into  outright  hostility 
and  disobedience. 

Communist  propaganda  has  always 
sought  to  promote,  exaggerate,  and  cap- 
italize on  differences.  The  differences  be- 
tween officer  and  enlisted  man;  between 
soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  for  one  term 
and  tlie  professional  militai-y  man;  be- 
tween black  soldiers  and  white  soldiers, 
are  turned  into  conflicts  of  interest  when 
in  fact  no  such  conflicts  exist  except  as 
they  are  manufactured  by  the  profes- 
sional sowers  of  dissension  and  hate. 
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These  newspapers,  designed  to  help  de- 
stroy the  forces  opposing  the  Soviet 
drive  for  a  global  conquest,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  35th  Congressional  District. 
They  are  part  of  a  nationwide  chain 
of  papers  centered  around  something 
known  as  Liberation  News  Service  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City.  They  appear 
around  practically  every  military  base 
in  the  country,  and  are  coordinated  with 
a  nationwide  string  of  "coffee  houses" 
where  soldiers  get  the  personal  indoctri- 
nation treatment. 

Subversion  of  the  individual  soldier  is 
reinforced  by  a  nationwide  psychological 
warfare  campaign  designed  to  undermine 
the  military  as  a  whole  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public. 

A  recent  publication  available  directly 
from  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, entitled  "The  Human  Cost  of 
Soviet  Communism,"  will  give  anyone 
who  takes  the  time  to  read  it  a  preview 
of  what  lies  in  store  for  him  if  the  cam- 
paign against  the  military  succeeds. 

All  the  freedoms  we  have  depends,  in 
the  final  analysis,  on  the  maintenance  of 
military  forces  capable  of  withstanding 
Soviet  attack.  The  American  Armed 
F'orces  should  be  supported  by  every 
American,  in  direct  proportion  to  his  de- 
sire to  preserve  these  freedoms. 
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Center  staff  during  and  after  Hurricane 
Camille. 

We  regret  losing  Dr.  Lamm,  but  must 
agree  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  that  his  executive  abilities 
should  be  utilized  at  the  higher  level  of 
management  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
signed. On  behalf  of  the  veterans  and 
their  families  served  by  the  Center,  I  of- 
fer best  wishes  and  continued  success  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamm  and  their  children, 
Florence,  Monica,  and  Wiley. 


MEDICAL    DIRECTOR    FOR    SOUTH- 
EASTERN   STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  located  in 
my  district  is  a  Veterans'  Administration 
Center  comprising  a  large  medical,  surgi- 
cal, and  psychiatric  complex.  During  the 
past  3  years  this  complex  has  been  di- 
rected by  L.  B.  Lamm,  M.D.,  I  have  re- 
ceived nothing  but  praise  and  gratitude 
from  constituents  about  the  quality  of 
medical  care  performed  by  this  Center.  I 
was  informed  recently  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  that  Dr.  Lamm 
had  been  appointed  Regional  Medical  Di- 
rector for  the  10  Southeastern  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  staff  of  the  Center,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Lamm  has  done  such  an  out- 
standing job,  I  want  to  record  my  appre- 
ciation and  the  appreciation  of  the 
countless  beneficiaries  served  by  the 
Center. 

During  Dr.  Lamm's  tenure,  many 
changes  have  been  made  to  improve  pa- 
tient care,  and  sometimes  imder  adverse 
conditions,  the  greatest  of  which  was  the 
disaster  caused  by  Hurricane  Camille. 
Without  time  for  in-depth  planning,  the 
Center  evacuated  741  patients  to  eight 
other  VA  hospitals  without  incident.  The 
magnitude  of  this  evacuation  was 
astounding  when  one  realizes  the  tre- 
mendous logistic  problem,  which  nor- 
mally would  require  weeks  of  planning, 
was  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Congressman  Bryan  Dorn  very  appro- 
priately inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  11,  1969,  his  praise 
of  the  excellent  work  performed  by  the 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  RESPECT- 
ED AND  ADMIRED  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  A  re- 
cent spate  of  commentaries  on  campus 
problems  and  unrest  has  provided  much 
constructive  thought.  Unfortunately, 
however,  some  of  the  discussion  seems 
to  have  been  designed  to  discredit  our 
colleges  and  to  turn  whatever  gap  exists 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity into  a  chasm.  Whether  the  mo- 
tive has  been  political  or  punitive  to- 
ward a  generation  for  the  youthful  er- 
rors of  some,  this  rhetoric  has  done  a 
disservice  to  our  students,  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. Dialogue,  reconciliation,  and  un- 
derstandmg  between  our  academic  and 
our  larger  commimities  will  serve  us 
well;  for  the  sake  of  our  own  future  we 
need  to  dispense  with  acrimonious  con- 
tention as  though  between  pots  and 
kettles. 

An  example  of  the  diatribe  I  have  in 
mind,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Schmitz),  and  published 
October  9,  1970,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  is  an  article  by  Mr.  AI  Capp.  In 
his  article  Mr.  Capp  proclaims  the  "in- 
feriority of  college  students  to  any  other 
class"  and  tries  to  malign  one  of  our 
great,  independent  universities,  Prince- 
ton, which  we  are  proud  to  have  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  This  article  so  dis- 
credits itself  by  weaving  together  dis- 
tortions and  fabrications  that,  except  for 
its  publication  in  the  Record,  it  deserves 
no  notice.  Worth  mentioning,  however, 
is  the  service  of  Princeton  University  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  the 
Nation. 

In  much  of  the  talk  of  campus  unrest 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook  or 
undervalue  the  education  of  our  youth 
and  the  expansion  of  knowledge  for 
which  our  universities  and  colleges  have 
been  responsible.  Nevertheless,  this  prog- 
ress continues  at  a  higher  rate  than 
ever  before,  without  enough  being  said 
about  it,  and  has  more  significance  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  happening 
on  our  campuses. 

As  a  center  of  learning  and  research, 
Princeton  is  respected  and  admired 
throughout  the  world  for  the  scholars  it 
has  produced  and  for  the  contributions 
its  studies  have  made  to  our  society  and 
the  human  condition.  In  recent  times  of 
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tension  there  has  been  concern,  emotion, 
and  distress  at  Princeton,  mainly  ex- 
pressing student  disagreement  with  the 
slow  pace  of  social  progress  and  our  con- 
tinued involvement  in  a  costly  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Last  spring  there  was  on 
this  campus  a  noncoercive  "strike" 
against  the  war  and  at  least  some  inter- 
ruption of  normal  academic  pursuits.  It 
was  by  no  means  the  first  expression  of 
discontent  there.  As  long  ago  as  1774  a 
student  was  disciplined  for  stimulating  a 
demonstration  against  the  British.  By 
1776  his  motives  had  been  widely  ac- 
cepted. 

It  may  be  helpful  for  us  all  to  under- 
stand how  this  private,  national  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  worked  through 
the  stress  and  provocations  of  last  spring, 
not  by  decree,  but  by  the  rational  deci- 
sions of  its  representative  council  to 
uphold  the  university's  basic  educational 
function  while  assming  for  all  members 
of  the  university  community  the  oppor- 
timity  to  exercise  their  prerogatives  as 
citizens. 

The  "strike"  was  directed  against  the 
war  in  Indochina,  not  against  the  univer- 
sity, which  remained  open  so  that  stu- 
dents could  pursue  their  education  al- 
though a  minority  postponed  their  exam- 
inations. Those  who  chose  to  involve 
themselves  in  political  action  were  free 
to  do  so.  The  university  responded  to  a 
student  and  faculty  desire  to  rearrange 
the  academic  calendar  by  sacrificing 
scheduled  holidays  in  order  to  have  2 
weeks  to  become  engaged  in  politics  at 
their  homes  or  elsewhere  as  they  saw  fit 
before  the  elections  in  November.  In  the 
public  print  this  has  been  referred  to  as 
"the  Princeton  Plan"  and  was  adopted  on 
some  other  campuses.  In  late  October  and 
early  November,  some  of  the  Princeton 
students  joined  the  political  campaign 
workers  for  candidates  of  both  parties; 
others  studied  or  took  holidays. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  ten- 
sion which  increased  so  markedly  on  our 
campuses  last  May  that  mistakes  were 
made  at  Princeton  as  elsewhere.  But 
there  emerged  on  that  campus  a  strong 
reassertion  of  support  for  these  sound 
principles : 

First,  the  central  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity is  to  teach  and  to  inquire.  In  order 
to  fulfill  this  role  the  university  must  be 
open.  It  must  be  free  for  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  and  free  from  coercion  by 
minorities  or  majorities. 

Second,  as  a  center  of  learning  and  in- 
quiry, the  university  must  be  neutral  in 
the  political  arena.  Political  objectives 
should  be  pursued  through  constitutional 
procedures  by  individuals  or  voluntary 
groups  of  the  university  community  as 
they  see  fit. 

When  we  view  the  differences  and  the 
antagonisms  which  have  brought  about 
the  problems  and  sometimes  hostility  be- 
tween campus  groups  and  other  segments 
of  our  society,  it  seems  all  the  more  im- 
portant for  our  National,  State,  and  com- 
munity leadership  to  pay  attention  to 
such  campus  undertakings  to  work  with- 
in our  system  of  government.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  lack  of  understanding  has  been 
well  reported  by  Chancellor  Alexander 
Heard  of  Vanderbilt  University,  while 
serving  as  special  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  the  President's  Commission 
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on  Campus  Unrest,  chaired  by  former 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  the  latter  report  put  it: 

Less  and  less  do  students  and  the  larger 
community  seek  to  understand  or  respect  the 
viewpoint  and  motivations  of  the  other.  II 
this  trend  continues,  if  this  crisis  of  under- 
standing endures,  the  very  survival  of  the 
nation  will  be  threatened. 

Stopping  this  trend  is  urgent  national 
business.  Patience  and  rationality  are  re- 
quired. It  is  clear  that  this  problem  can- 
not be  made  to  go  away  by  undermining 
higher  education  and  a  great  university 
like  Princeton,  for,  if  efforts  such  as  Mr. 
Capp's  could  succeed,  the  future  of  our 
Nation  would  be  undermined  as  well. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW 
REVIEW  COMMISSION  REPORT  BY 
THE  HARD  MINERALS  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIA-nON 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
is  of  general  interest  to  everyone  involved 
in  public  land  and  mining  issues  to  read 
the  following  "Review  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  Report  by  the 
Hard  Minerals  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association" : 

Review  of  the  Public  Land  Law 

(Note. — This  report  was  drafted  by  the 
Hard  Minerals  Committee  at  a  meeting  held 
on  October  19,  20  and  21,  1970.  Copies  were 
sent  to  all  members  not  attending  the  meet- 
ing for  their  comments  or  suggestions.) 

On  June  20,  1970,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  Report  was  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  work  In  compiling  this  excep- 
tionally fine  study. 

The  chapter  In  the  Report  pertaining  to 
mineral  resources  contains'  policy  guidelines 
and  specific  recommendations  relating  to  the 
retention  and  management  or  disposition  of 
Federal  lands.'  These  guidelines  and  recom- 
mendations are  of  vital  concern  to  the  Na- 
tion in  the  development  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  com- 
ment on  certain  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations and  to  present  the  view  of  the 
Hard  Minerals  Committee  on  that  portion  of 
the  Report  dealing  with  Mineral  Resources. 

I.    IMPORTANCE    OF    MINERAL   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Hard  Minerals  Committee  endorses  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  on  Its 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  mineral  de- 
velopment on  our  public  lands.  In  its  intro- 
ductory remarks  the  Commission  stressed  the 
economic  and  industrial  dependence  of  this 
country  on  the  production  of  its  fuel  and 
nonfuel  minerals.  Moreover,  as  stated  In  the 
Report: 

"•  .  .  [Ojur  survival  as  a  leading  nation 
depends  on  our  mineral  supplies.  The  close 
relation  between  minerals  and  our  national 
security  is  too  apparent  to  require  detailed 
explanation. 

•  .  .  . 

"We  strongly  favor,  therefore,  an  overrid- 
ing national  policy  that  encourages  and  sup- 
ports the  discovery  and  development  of  do- 
mestic sources  of  supply. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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"PubHc  land  mineral  policy  should  encour- 
age exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  minerals  on  the  public  lands."  • 

The  Commission  acknowledges  that  the 
private  enterprise  system  fundamental  to 
this  country  would  be  best  served  by  reliance 
upon  the  private  sector  for  the  development 
of  mineral  resources. 

"The  Federal  Government  generally  should 
rely  on  the  private  sector  for  mineral  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production  by 
Tnaintaining  a  continuing  invitation  to  ex- 
plore for  and  develop  minerals  on  the  public 
lands.  We  are  satisfied  that  private  enterprise 
has  succeeded  well  in  meeting  our  national 
mineral  needs,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
change    this    traditional    policy." » 

As  a  basic  premise,  the  Commission  also 
concluded  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
public  land  legislation  to  encourage  min- 
eral prospecting  and  to  give  preference  to 
mineral  exploration  and  development  over 
other  land  uses.  In  this  respect,  the  Com- 
mission stated: 

".  .  .  We  have  concluded  that  It  Is  In  the 
public  interest  to  acknowledge  and  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  mineral  exploration 
and  development  in  public  land  legislation. 
Also,  a  decision  to  exclude  mineral  activity 
from  any  public  land  area  should  never  be 
made  casually  or  without  adequate  infor- 
mation concerning  the  mineral  potential." ' 

Further  the  Report  declares: 

"The  public  Interest  requires  that  in- 
dividuals be  encouraged — not  merely  per- 
mitted— to  look  for  minerals  on  the  public 
lands.  The  traditional  right  to  self-initia- 
tion of  a  claim  to  a  deposit  of  valuable  min- 
erals must  be  preserved."  = 

This  Committee  supports  and  endorses  the 
foregoing  policy  guidelines. 

II.       MODIFICATION      OF      EXISTING       LOCATION 

PATENT    STSTEM 

In  keeping  with  the  report  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  the  Hard 
Minerals  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  recommends  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  mining  law  should  be 
retained  with  such  amendments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cure  deficiencies  and  prevent 
further  abuses  thereunder.  The  Commission 
has  recommended  many  needed  changes  In 
the  basic  mining  law.  For  example,  the  dis- 
tinction between  lode  and  placer  claims  is 
eliminated  and  a  new  kind  of  mining  claim 
for  exclusive  use  in  locating  all  locatable 
minerals  is  created;  "  extralateral  rights  in 
future  mining  locations  are  eliminated;  ■  and 
claims  are  to  be  located  in  conformance  with 
the  public  land  survey  or  natural  monu- 
ments.' The  Committee  endorses  all  of  these 
changes.  But  the  framework  proposed  by  the 
Commission  represents  a  clear  departure 
from  the  General  Mining  Law  by  incorporat- 
ing many  features  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act — system.' 

The  new  system  recommended  by  the 
Commission  Is  summarized  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  Report: 

"Unless  a  public  land  area  is  closed  to  all 
mineral  activity,  we  believe  that  all  public 
lands  should  be  open  without  charge  for 
nonexclusive  exploration  which  does  not  re- 
quire significant  surface  disturbance.  How- 
ever, we  also  conclude  that  different  condi- 
tions should  prevail  If  the  prospector  de- 
sires an  exclusive  right,  or  if  heavy  equip- 
ment Is  to  be  used  that  will  result  In  signifi- 
cant disturbances  of  the  surface."  '• 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Whether  a  prospector  has  done  prelimi- 
nary exploration  work  or  not,  he  should,  by 
giving  written  notice  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral land  management  agency,  obtain  an 
exclusive  right  to  explore  a  claim  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  permit  the  use  of  advanced 
methods  of  exploration.  As  a  means  of  as- 
suring exploration,  reasonable  rentals  should 
be  charged  for  such  claims,  but  actual  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  development 
work  should  be  credited  against  the  rentals. 
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"Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  of  location,  a 
permit  should  be  Issued  to  the  claim-holder. 
Including  measures  specifically  authorized 
by  statute  necessary  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  together  with  the  type 
of  rehabilitation  that  Is  required. 

"When  the  claimholder  is  satisfied  that  he 
has  discovered  a  commercially  mineable  de- 
posit, he  should  obtain  firm  development 
and  production  rights  by  entering  into  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  to  satisfy 
specified  work  or  Investment  requirements 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

"When  a  claimholder  begins  to  produce 
and  market  minerals,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  obtain  a  patent  only  to  the  mineral 
deposit,  along  with  the  right  to  utilize  sur- 
face for  production.  He  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  acquiring  title  or  lease  to  surface  up- 
on payment  of  market  value. 

"Patent  fees  should  be  increased  and  equi- 
table royalties  should  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  on  all  minerals  produced  and  mar- 
keted whether  before  or  after  patent."  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

"[W]e  .  .  .  recommend  that  locators  be  re- 
quired to  give  written  notice  of  their  claims 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  land  agency 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  location."  " 

•  •  •  •  > 
"Congress  should:  (a)  establish  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  an  individual  exclusive  explora- 
tion right  and  the  aggregate  acreage  held 
by  one  person;  (b)  specify  the  period  of  time 
for  which  that  exploration  right  is  granted; 
and  (c)  establish  performance  requirements 
designed  to  assure  diligent  exploration  as  a 
condition  of  retaining  or  reneunng  the  ex- 
ploration right."  '■' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Up  to  the  time  commercial  production 
commences,  exploration,  development,  and 
production  plans  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
land  managing  agency  for  consideration  of 
environmental  factors,  but  administrators 
should  be  required  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plans  within  a  reasonable  time."  " 

in.   RECOMMENDATIONS   OF  THE  HARD   MINERALS 
COMMITTEE 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  mineral,  exploration, 
development  and  production  on  the  public 
lands  is  possible  only  under  sound  and 
workable  mining  laws.  The  Hard  Minerals 
Committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  positions 
and  recommendations  set  forth  below  will 
best  Insure  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic and  preserve  a  viable  mining  industry. 

A.  Need  for  pre-discovery  protection 

The  Commission  has  recognized  the  need 
for  predlscovery  protection  as  follows: 

"The  General  Mining  Law  provides  Inade- 
quate protection  to  the  explorer  until  he 
has  made  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral 
deposit.  Throughout  his  predlscovery  pros- 
pecting effort,  he  Is  subject  to  adverse  ac- 
tions by  Federal  land  managers  allocating 
the  land  for  other  uses,  such  as  withdrawals 
from  mineral  entry  for  an  administrative  site. 
With  regard  to  third  parties,  he  Is  protected 
only  to  the  extent  that  he  can  prove  the 
area  was  in  his  actual  possession,  which  may 
be  difficult  under  prevailing  legal  concepts. 
This  approach  Is  Inadequate  for  a  typical  ex- 
ploration effort  today  because  an  area  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  expenditures  for  mod- 
ern technological  methods  will  nearly  always 
be  much  larger  than  that  which  can  be  held 
effectively  In  actual  possession.  As  we  have 
noted,  Federal  policy  should  invite  mineral 
exploration  In  order  to  encourage  future 
mineral  discoveries."  "■ 

For  a  prospector  to  obtain  the  desired  pro- 
tection under  the  system  proposed  by  the 
Commission  he  must  seek  to  obtain  an  ex- 
clusive exploration  permit  by  filing  notice 
of  his  claim  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
land  office.  A  better  approach  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  mining  industry. 
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In  a  statement  before  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commloslon  on  behalf  of  the 
Aoierlcan  Mining  Congress,  Washington, 
DC,  January  11,  1968,  It  was  urged  that  the 
tiunlng  laws  should  be  amended  to  provide 
tor  pre-discovery  protection.  In  regard  to 
this  subject,  It  was  stated: 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  changes  needed 
In  the  mining  laws  Is  legislation  enlarging 
p  rediscovery  rights  of  mineral  locators.  The 
Hoover  Task  Force  Report  recognized  this 
problem  as  early  as  1949.  In  reviewing  the 
General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  the  report  con- 
:luded:  "The  system  has  worked  well,  and 
the  committee  favors  the  retention  of  loca- 
tion and  patenting  for  mineral  deposits  to 
which  It  now  applies.'  The  report,  however, 
recommended  a  revision  of  the  mining  laws 
to  aflord  prediscovery  protection  due  to :  The 
Inapplicability  of  the  law  to  concealed  de- 
posits because  of  its  requirement  of  exposure 
3f  valuable  minerals  In  order  to  establish  a 
valid  claim.  Most  of  the  valuable  minerals 
with  surface  exposure  have  probably  already 
tjeen  discovered;  however,  concealed  deposits 
3f  unknown  but  possibly  great  proportions 
remain  to  be  explored  and  utilized.  History 
since  1949  has  borne  oxrt  the  desirability  of 
juch  a  change  in  the  mining  laws,  and  the 
American  Mining  Congress  has,  for  the  past 
several  years,  proposed  such  a  change.  At- 
tached to  this  statement  ...  Is  a  study 
Iraft  of  possible  legislation  which  has  had 
the  support  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
3f  the  American  Mining  Congress.  This  pro- 
vides that  one  searching  for  mineral  deposits 
cnay  locate  on  the  public  domain  exploration 
:laims.  each  of  which  may  be  160  acres  or 
ess.  These  claims  require  no  mineral  dls- 
xivery  and  a  locator  may  hold  In  a  state  at 
iny  one  time  up  to  a  maxlmimi  of  5120  acres 
Oy  such  locations  These  claims  pre-empt  the 
ground  from  location  of  regular  mining 
:l*lnis  or  subsequent  exploration  claims.  Ex- 
jloratlon  claims  may  be  held  for  a  maximum 
seriod  of  Ave  years,  provided,  dtuing  each  of 
■,bib  first  three  years,  at  least  tlO.OO  for  each 
itcre  so  claimed  must  be  expended  on  explor%- 
tion  and,  during  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
it  least  $20.00  for  each  acre  so  claimed  must 
t>e  expended  on  exploration.  Verified  reports 
setting  forth  exploration  work  performed 
nust  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  county 
recording  otBce.  If  a  mineral  dlscorery  Is 
made,  the  holder  of  an  exploration  claim  may 
ocate  a  conventional  mining  claim  and 
thereafter  hold  the  ground  under  this  claim. 
Provision  Is  made  for  recording  notices  of 
ocatlon  of  the  exploration  claim  and  a  sur- 
vey of  the  claim  In  the  applicable  county 
-ecordlng  ofOce  so  its  location  on  the  ground 
nay  be  definitely  identified.  There  are  other 
letalled  provisions  in  this  study  draft  pro- 
;ectlng  not  only  the  Interests  of  the  govem- 
nent  but  others  who  may  have  located  mln- 
ng  claims  prior  to  the  location  of  the  ex- 
ploration claim.  Such  legislation  would  per- 
mit one  searching  for  buried  mineral  deposits 
;o  take  an  area  of  Interest  in  a  state  not 
exceeding  5120  acres  and  explore  it  for  five 
years,  selecting  those  targets  for  drilling  and 
more  Intensive  exploration  that  may  be  In- 
aicated  by  the  use  of  tools  and  techniques  of 
modern  prospecting.  If  the  holder  of  such  a 
:lalm  Is  fortunate  and  finds  a  mineral  de- 
posit, the  ground  covered  by  the  deposit  may 
;hen  be  located  with  mining  claims."  '• 

The  foregoing  quotation  and  the  pre-dls- 
:overy  protections  outlined  therein  are  en- 
lorsed  by  the  Hard  Minerals  Committee.  In 
the  Committee's  view,  amendment  of  the 
General  Mining  Law  as  advocated  by  the 
mining  Industry  would  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection without  the  necessity  of  seeking  an 
exclusive  exploration  permit  as  required  un- 
der Commission's  propo&al. 

B.  SuTfaae  rights 
The  Commission  states  as  follows  regard- 
ing surface  rights: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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"Under  present  law  locators  may  obtain  a 
patent  to  the  mineral  lands — both  surface 
and  subsurface.  The  payment  of  the  current 
fee  of  (2.50  per  acre  for  plaoer  claims  and 
$5.00  per  acre  for  lode  claims  is  merely 
nomioal  and  does  not  Justify  sale  of  fee  title 
which  may  carry  valuable  surface  rights.  We 
recognize  that  the  patent  system  has  pro- 
vided security  (rf  title  and  has  provided 
an  Inoentlve  to  search  for  concealed  minerals 
on  the  public  domain.  To  avoid  windfalls 
and  to  prevent  nUsuse  of  the  mining  laws  for 
nonmlneral  purposes,  we  propose  that  a  min- 
eral patent  should  carry  only  a  right  to  us* 
the  surface  necessary  for  the  extraction  and 
processing  of  the  minerals  to  which  patent 
has  been  granted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mineral  operators,  hotcever,  should  have 
the  option  of  acquiring  title  or  *  lease  to 
the  needed  land  areas  when  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  market  value  of  the  surface 
rights."  " 

The  Committee  accepts  and  endorses  this 
recommendation  of  the  Commission.  These 
alternatives  to  the  present  system  eliminate 
any  incentive  to  locate  a  mining  claim  for 
purposes  other  than  mining  while  allowing 
purchase  or  lease  where  demanded  by  sound 
business  reasons.  Moreover,  payment  of  fair 
market  value  eliminates  any  claims  of  a  gov- 
ernment giveaway  to  the  mining  Industry. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  also 
makes  another  much  needed  change  in  the 
present  mining  laws.  Mlllsite  claims  are  cur- 
rently inadequate  for  tailing  ponds,  plant  fa- 
cilities and  waste  areas.  The  Commission's 
recommendation  gives  the  locator  of  a  min- 
eral deposit  the  right  to  acquire  a  reasonable 
acreage  of  ground  adjacent  to  or  near  his 
mineral  discovery  for  such  facllttlee  and  dis- 
posal areas  on  paying  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  ground. 

C.  Royalties 

The  Hard  Minerals  Committee  Is  opposed 
to  the  Unpc'Sitlon  of  production  royalties  by 
the  Pedera.'  government,  either  before  or 
after  patent,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  additional  exi>ense  of  royalty 
pajrments  would  be  tantamount  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  ore  reserves  In  that  the  amount  of 
minerals  that  can  be  extracted  at  a  profit 
would  be  reduced.  Mining  operations  are  sub- 
ject to  the  taxing  powers  of  both  federal  and 
state  governments  and  a  decrease  In  mineral 
production  would  aSect  revenues  collected. 
Thus,  a  direct  return  to  government  Is  al- 
ready being  paid  by  the  mining  Industry  In 
tax  revenues  and  the  indirect  returns  In  the 
"assurance  of  a  metals  supply,  creation  of 
jobs  and  the  stimulation  of  the  local  and 
national  economies" "  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

In  a  recent  brochure  of  the  Nevada 
Bureau  of  Mines  entitled:  "Nevada's  No.  1 
Basic  Industry,"  in  commenting  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  mining,  it  was  stated: 

"The  importance  of  the  mineral  industry 
to  the  national  and  State  economy  as  well  as 
to  man's  everyday  life  ifi  not  always  apparent 
unless  one  stops  to  ask  himself  where  he 
would  be  without  it — without  iron  and  steel, 
oil  and  gas,  coal,  building  materials  .  .  .  The 
very  strength  of  a  nation  can  be  meaaured  in 
t'le  production  and  use  of  its  mineral 
products. 

"For  every  child  born  in  the  United  States, 
years  of  research  and  applied  technology 
are  required  to  provide  him  with  the  tona 
of  ore,  pounds  of  metal,  and  barrels  of  oil 
he  will  use  in  bis  lifetime.  It  is  an  vinre- 
mlttlng  cycle. 

"Significance  of  the  mineral  Industry  may 
be  gauged  by  these  facts: 

"On  a  national  level : 

"Nearly  one-half  of  Vie  national  industrial 
labor  force  is  employed  in  metal-ioorking 
industries. 

"About  one-half  of  the  value  of  output  of 
all  manufacturing  activities  in  the  VS.  it 
from  metal-working  industries. 
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"llore  tha*  one-half  of  all  railroad  freight 
traffic  in  the  United  States  is  made  up  of 
raw    mineral    materials. 

"On  State  level : 

"Total  impact  of  the  mineral  industry  on 
the  economy  of  Nevada  it  $450,000,000  a 
year. 

"Among  Nevada's  basic  industries,  mining 
is  three  times  greater  than  agriculture,  its 
nearest  competitor. 

"Approximately  80  percent  of  all  rail 
freight  revenues  originating  in  Nevada  comes 
from  the  mineral  industry."^' 

The  Impact  of  the  mineral  Industry  on  the 
economy  of  the  other  western  states  could  be 
similarly  compared. 

The  Committee  endorsee  the  following 
statement  appea-tng  in  the  article  "General 
Mining  Law- — Ctirrent  Proposals"  appearing 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  In- 
stitute : 

"Conservation  groups  and  the  Department 
frequently  allege  that  the  miners  obtain  a 
free  ride  and  dc  not  have  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  compensation  for  the  resources 
that  they  extract.  The  mining  Industry  urges 
that  this  is  a  criticism  that  is  not  justified. 

"When  the  mining  laws  were  passed  the 
Government  did  not  participate  to  any  large 
extent  tn  the  wealth  created  by  the  develop- 
ment of  mines  under  the  mining  laws.  The 
Government  concluded  that  making  minerals 
free  for  development  was  more  In  its  Interest 
than  trying  to  control  and  take  large  royalty 
payments.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  six- 
teenth amendment  baa  been  enacted  and  the 
Government  has  expanded  its  prerogative 
that  private  land  owners  do  not  have,  namely, 
the  power  to  tax.  The  Federal  Government 
has  become  a  carried  working  interest  owner 
that  is  not  required  to  advance  any  of  the 
costs  of  development  or  op>eration  and  still, 
through  corporate  income  tax,  participates 
in  up  to  some  50  percent  of  the  net  profits. 
What  the  Federal  Government  foregoes  in 
rentals  or  royalties  it  recoups  in  Increased 
net  profits. 

"Moreover,  the  imposition  of  royalties 
would  be  an  antl-conservatlon  measure.  In 
mining  the  large  low  grade  disseminated 
mineral  deposits,  which.  Incidentally,  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  present  mining  activities 
on  public  lands,  every  additional  fixed  cost 
substantially  reduces  ore  reserves  and  the 
amount  of  minerals  that  can  be  extracted  at 
a  profit.  The  parties  urging  Increased  costs 
on  the  mining  Industry  do  not  understand 
the  distinction  between  a  mineral  occurrence 
and  an  ore  deposit.  Ore  Is  a  concentration 
of  minerals  or  metals  that  can  be  mined  and 
sold  at  a  profit.  Any  change  which  affects 
the  cost  of  winning  a  product  will  Influence 
the  cutoff  of  what  will  constitute  an  ore 
body.  The  Imposition  of  a  royalty  on  gross 
revenue,  like  the  addition  of  any  other  fixed 
cost,  could  significantly  reduce  the  ore  re- 
serves and  prevent  the  maximum  recovery 
of  these  resources.  The  widely  dispersed  bulk 
low  grade  deposits  have  stich  a  low  profit 
margin  and  the  value-tonnage  curve  is  so  flat 
that  minor  adjustments  in  the  cost  of  mining 
will  have  larger  effects  upon  the  ore  reserves. 
Good  conservation  practices  require  the  max- 
imum removal  of  minerals  while  the  mine  is 
open,  and,  to  do  this,  as  much  of  the  mineral 
as  possible  should  be  categorlwd  as  ore."" 
(See  also  Hansen,  Why  a  Location  System  For 
Hard  Minerals:-'^) . 

D.  Protecting  the  environment 

The  Committee  agrees  that  environment 
must  be  protected.  Air,  water  and  mined  land 
reclamation  are  constant,  dally  subjects  in 
national  and  state  legislatures.  However,  the 
Committee  does  not  agree  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  Federal  government  should  be 
the  policing  power  for  all  mining  operations. 
This  should  be  done  by  state  and  local  au- 
thorities who  are  acquainted  with  local  con- 
ditions. Including  weather,  climate  and  the 
areas  being  mined.  In  our  view.  tl»e  Fe<l«»»l 
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government  should  provide  guidelines  but 
regulation  of  mining  operations  should  rest 
with  the  states  in  which  the  operations  are 
located. 

E.  Rehabilitation 

The  Commission's  recommendations  re- 
garding rehabilitation  of  mined  lands  are  as 
follows: 

"Where  mineral  activities  cause  a  disturb- 
ance of  public  land.  Congress  should  require 
that  the  land  be  restored  or  rehabilitated 
after  a  determination  of  feasibility  based  on 
a  careful  balancing  of  the  economic  costs, 
the  extent  of  the  environmental  ijnpacts,  and 
the  availability  of  adequate  technology  for 
the  type  of  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or 
reclamation  proposed.  Rehabilitation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  restoration,  but  rather 
the  maxlmtmi  feasible  effort  to  bring  the  land 
Into  harmony  with  the  surrounding  area. 

"Up  to  the  time  commercial  production 
commences,  exploration,  development  and 
production  plans  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
land  Tnanaging  agency  for  consideration  of 
environmental  factors,  but  administrators 
should  be  required  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plans  within  a  reasonable  time.  Plans  of 
this  kind  must  be  submitted  before  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  certain  min- 
erals under  the  existing  leasing  systems,  and 
we  l>elieve  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  re- 
quire a  similar  procedure  for  locatable  min- 
erals. Essentially,  this  recommendation 
would  merely  formalize  the  voluntary  proc- 
ess already  employed  by  some  mining  com- 
panies. Under  the  principles  of  our  recom- 
mendations .  .  .  adverse  determinations 
would  be  subject  to  judicial  review.""" 

The  proposed  requirement  of  submitting 
plans  for  governmental  approval  prior  to 
commencing  mining  operations  is,  in  our 
view,  an  unreasonable  and  unworkable  pro- 
posal. How  could  a  locator  submit  a  mining 
plan  for  Kennecott's  mining  operation  Bing- 
ham, Utah,  or  the  mining  operations  in 
Butte.  Montana,  or  the  states  of  Arizona  and 
Nevada  which  were  commenced  approxi- 
mately fifty  years  ago?  In  this  fast  changing 
world,  plans  submitted  today  may  be  Im- 
practical several  years  from  now.  Again  the 
Committee  believes  state  and  local  super- 
vision are  more  advantageous  to  all  con- 
cerned rather  than  centralized  supervision  by 
the  Federal  government. 

F.  Prudent  man  rule  of  mining  law 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  im- 
posed on  mining  claimants  the  rule  of  pres- 
ent marketability  to  determine  the  validity 
of  a  mining  claim.  The  Committee  agrees 
with  the  following  statement  of  the  Com- 
mission that  federal  agencies  are  not 
equipped  to  judge  what  is  a  prudent  invest- 
ment: 

"To  us  it  seems  clear  that  Federal  land 
agencies  are  poorly  equipped  to  judge  what 
is  a  prudent  mining  investment,  and  this 
Issue  should  be  closed  when  the  mineral  ex- 
plorer is  prepared  to  commit  himself  by 
contract  to  expend  substantial  efforts  and 
funds  in  the  development  of  a  mineral  prop- 
erty." » 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends 
the  legislative  abolition  of  the  present  mar- 
ketability rule  In  favor  of  a  return  to  the 
basic  mining  law  In  which  intention,  good 
faith  and  diligence  were  the  tests  under- 
lying a  valid  discovery .=' 

G.  Rentals  and  increased  fees 
The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commissjon 
recommends  a  rental  payment  on  mining 
claims  to  be  credited  against  annual  assess- 
ment work.  It  also  urges  an  Increase  in 
patent  fees.  The  Hard  Minerals  Committee 
concurs  with  these  recommendations  insofar 
as  such  Increases  shall  be  of  a  nature  that 
the  general  public  will  still  have  the  incen- 
tive to  go  on  the  pubUc  domain  and  search 
for  minerals  and  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
prohibitive  rentals  and  fees. 
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H.  Annual  assessment  uiork 
The  Commission  made  the  following  pro- 
posal regarding  annual  assessment  work: 

"So-c£illed  assessment  or  p)erformance  work 
Is  required  under  present  law  only  to  pre- 
vent third  parties  from  preempting  a  claim 
and  to  obtain  a  patent.  To  prevent  specula- 
tion and  assure  diligent  effort,  an  explorer 
should  be  required  to  pay  rental,  subject  to 
offsetting  credits  for  the  actual  performance 
work  completed."  '^ 

The  Hard  Minerals  Committee  recommends 
that  uniform  requirements  for  performance 
of  assessment  work  be  enacted  by  all  state 
legislatures  under  Federal  guidelines  and 
that  drilling,  geological,  geophysical,  geo- 
chemical,  mapping  and  surveying  work  be 
permitted  under  such  requirements.  When 
such  work  is  relied  upon  to  satisfy  the  as.sess- 
ment  requirements,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  divulge  confidential  information  by 
the  filing  of  detailed  reports.  If  rentals  are 
to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  annual  assessment  work, 
the  Committee  endorses  the  Commission's 
proposal  for  a  credit  against  such  rentals  for 
the  performance  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment work. 

/.  Recordation  of  Claims 

The  Commission  recommends  no  change 
In  local  recording  requirements  but  suggests 
that  "locators  be  required  to  give  written 
notice  of  their  claims  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral land  agency  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  location."  »  It  Is  the  Committee's  opin- 
ion that  ofiBcial  recordation  should  continue 
to  take  place  within  the  county  where  a 
claim  is  located,  as  is  the  general  property 
law  in  most  states.  A  contemporaneous  filing 
of  documents  filed  in  a  county  with  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  land  agency,  however,  is 
desirable  in  order  to  advise  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  claim  and  the  Committee, 
therefore,  endorses  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation. 

J.  Boundaries  of  new  Mining  Claims 
The  Commission  has  recommended  that 
Congress  should  "establish  the  maximum  size 
of  an  individual  exclusive  exploration  right 
and  the  aggregate  acreage  held  by  one  per- 
son." =^  As  previously  indicated,  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  think  an  exclusive  exploration 
permit  is  required  under  its  approach  to  pre- 
discovery protection,  but  the  Committee  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  establishing  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  an  exploration  claim  which  is 
large  enough  for  modern  mining  techniques 
and  which  exceeds  the  present  20-acre  claim 
limitation.  This  approach  to  claim  size,  as 
suggested  by  the  Commission,  eliminates  the 
reason  for  a  distinction  between  lode  and 
placer  claims  as  well  as  the  need  for  extra- 
lateral  rights.  The  Committee  endorses  the 
elimination  of  these  antiquated  concepts  and 
the  legal  problems  which  they  have  produced. 

K.  Elimination  of  dormant  claims 
The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress establish  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
abandonment  if  the  holder  of  an  existing 
mining  claim  fails  to  file  appropriate  notice 
with  County  and  Federal  agencies  within  a 
reasonable  time.-'*  The  Hard  Minerals  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  need  for  clearing  the 
record  of  an  estimated  5.S  million  dormant 
claims  and  agrees  that  such  a  presumption  is 
desirable  in  order  to  avoid  expensive  contest 
proceedings.  However,  we  feel  the  presump- 
tion should  not  arise  unless  the  owner  of  a 
claim  fails  for  more  than  three  successive 
years  to  file  any  Instrument  sufficient  to  show 
an  affirmative  Intent  not  to  abandon  the 
claim  .^ 

L.  Administration 
The  Commission  has  recommended  that: 
"The  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  should 
continue  to  have  sole  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering mineral  activities  on  all  public 
lands,  subject  to  consultation  with  the  de- 
partment having  management  functions  for 
other  uses."  * 
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The  Hard  Minerals  Committee  concurs  in 
this  recommendation,  but  urges  that  the 
Department's  procedures  and  practices 
should  be  changed  in  the  following  respects: 

"(a)  A  full  Administrative  Procedure  Act- 
type  hearing  be  made  available  in  every 
public  land  case  where  there  is  a  genuine  's- 
sue  of  material  fact. 

"(b)  All  judicial  functions,  both  trial  and 
appellate,  be  placed  directly  under  a  Ju- 
dicial officer  within  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  entirely  separate  from 
the  office  of  solicitor. 

"(c)  The  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  be  modernized  along  the 
lines  of  the  present  rules  of  procedure  of 
federal  courts,  as  Interpreted  by  those 
courts."  •■" 

IV.    CONCLtJSION 

The  Hard  Minerals  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  recommends  the  reten- 
tion of  the  basic  framework  of  the  present 
mining  laws  in  order  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  resources  and  pro- 
vide the  maximum  benefit  to  the  general 
public.  Many  of  the  changes  suggested  by 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
are  essential  to  the  promotion  of  sound, 
workable  mining  laws  and  the  Committee 
endorses  these  changes  as  indicated.  The  ad- 
ditional changes  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  are  necessary  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  goal  and  the  Committee  sub- 
mits this  review  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
basic  mining  'aws  which  have  served  this 
country  and  Its  people  so  well, 
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MOVE  A  MOUNTAIN,  INC. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    mNNSBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a 
project  currently  being  undertaken  by 
students  at  Southwest  Minnesota  State 
College  in  Marshall,  Minn.  This  Is  Min- 
nesota's newest  state  college  and  I  am 
proud  that  it  is  located  in  the  6th  Con- 
gressional District  and  that  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  Senate,  I  played  a 
part  in  its  establishment. 

Reflecting  on  SMSC's  brief  history — 
construction  was  authorized  by  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  in  1&63,  first  dirt  was 
turned  in  the  fall  of  1966  for  physical  fa- 
cOities  and  509  students  registered  in  the 
charter  class  in  September,  1967.  In- 
terested students  at  that  time  asked 
themselves  what  they  as  students  could 
do  to  contribute  a  positive,  enduring  me- 
morial to  this  new  4-year  liberal  arts  and 
technical  college  that  will  honor  the 
charter  class  at  commencement  in  Jime, 
1971.  Students  agreed  the  transition  from 
cornfield  to  campus  In  4  years  spelled  a 
need  for  urgent  landscaping. 

The  landscaping  idea  was  immediate- 
ly endorsed  by  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, Howard  A.  Bellows,  who  suggested 
that  rather  than  just  plant  a  few  trees 
the  students  launch  a  total  landscaping 
project — from  trees  and  shrubs  to,  per- 
haps, an  amphitheater,  fountain-aquatic 
pool,  gardens,  arboretimi,  and  so  forth. 
Many  of  these  concepts  are  long  range 
and  not  to  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
year,  but  the  initial  efforts  should  tie  to 
the  future  with  professional  assistance 
from  a  landscape  architect  to  insure 
planned,  master  growth. 

The  germ  of  an  idea  soon  became  real- 
ity. Move  a  Mountain,  Inc.,  MAIMI,  was 
incorporated  in  March  1970,  and  was  is- 
sued a  charter  by  the  State  of  Minnesota 
as  a  nonprofit,  student  corporation. 
MAMI  officers,  directors  and  members 
are  volunteers.  There  is  no  compensation 
and  no  record  of  the  man-hours  of  labor 
that  have  gone  In  the  project  tc  date. 
SMSC  students  are  putting  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  and  Individuals  and 
organizations  on  the  campus  are  coming 
in  with  offers  to  work,  to  solicit  funds,  to 
contribute  a  planting,  et  cetera.  There  is 
and  has  been  guidance  from  SMSC  ad- 
ministrators, but  the  project  belongs  to 
the  students. 

These  students  are  concerned  with 
pollutior,  and  soil  erosion — windswept 
prairie  scorches  by  simimer's  sun  and 
bitten  by  winter's  frigid  temperatures, 
preservation  of  native  plants  and  vari- 
eties that  have  given  way  to  the  plow, 
the  reaper,  the  combine,  the  drainage 
ditch  and  noan's  ever-encroaching 
march  on  what  was  once  splendid,  vir- 
gin prairie.  This  concern  has  grown  to  a 
constructive  project  of  great  ecological, 
cultural,  and  educational  values.  They 
want  the  citizens  of  the  future  to  know  a 
tree  and  a  rose  as  something  "natiu-al" 
as  opposed  to  a  specimen  in  a  hothouse. 
Citizens  of  the  future  will  be  insured  the 
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beauty  and  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
short  grasses  and  prairie  flowers  of  the 
early  plains,  the  cottonwoods  and  the 
willows,  the  Scotch  and  ponderosa  pines. 
The  student  directors  and  officers  of 
this  project  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  imagination  and  for  their  com- 
mitment in  carrying  this  task  to  com- 
pletion. The  young  men  and  women  of 
Southwest  Minnesota  State  College  are 
dedicated  to  a  project  that  is  unique, 
and  they  are  going  to  make  it. 


THE  FAMILY  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALlFO«NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 16,  by  a  vote  of  298  to  32,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago 
in  our  history,  when  Americans  would 
have  risen  up  in  almost  unanimous  an- 
ger and  outrage  over  the  passage  of  a 
Federal  law  with  a  title  like  that.  Former 
President  Eisenhower  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  could  conceive  of  no  subject 
less  suitable  for  governmental  action. 

But  now — fragmented,  confused,  as- 
sailed by  discordant  voices  crying  havoc 
over  a  so-called  population  explosion, 
when  our  birth  rate  has  been  steadily 
and  steeply  declining  for  more  than  a 
decade — too  many  reach  few:  excuses  to 
justify  not  taking  a  stand  against  a  pro- 
gram which  they  know  in  their  hearts  is 
wrong.  They  say  this  is  an  issue  of  pri- 
vate moral  and  religious  conviction.  So 
it  is.  But  it  is  much  more  than  that.  When 
we  are  facing  a  law  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  when  we  are  facing 
an  appropriation  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  when  we  are  facing  an  obvious 
Government  campaign  for  the  limitation 
of  birth,  then  it  becomes  everybody's 
business  and  we  must  ask  bluntly:  What 
right  does  Government  have  in  your  bed- 
room? 

Surely  by  now  we  should  have  learned 
how  this  kind  of  legislation  and  govern- 
mental action  works.  It  almost  always 
begins  with  a  "voluntary"  program  and 
"only  a  little"  money — if  $267  million 
a  year  can  be  called  little.  It  almost  al- 
ways staits  small,  then  grows  big — and 
often,  ultimately,  monstrous.  Once  Gov- 
ernment gets  into  a  fleld,  it  is  almost  im- 
pxjssible  to  get  Government  out  of  it.  The 
time  to  keep  Federal  bureaucrats  out  of 
your  family  lite  is  when  they  first  knock 
at  the  door,  not  after  they  have  a  foot 
in  it. 

There  are  people  in  om-  Crovemment 
today  who  want  power  over  who  shall 
live  and  who  shall  die  in  these  United 
States.  For  them,  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1970  can  only  be  a  very  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  fulfillment  oi 
their  ambition.  We  shoiild  never  forget 
this  as  we  hear  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
comes some  are  giving  to  it. 

As  I  said  In  a  major  speech  on  the 
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Floor  of  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the 
Family  Planning  Act  of  1970: 

I  -wUl  a£k  Members  of  the  House  this  ques- 
tion: In  your  own  careers  In  Congress  how 
many  bills  have  you  seen  that  have  started 
out  as  voluntary  mea.siires  and  have  then 
become  mandatory?  I  served  5'<.  years  In  a 
State  legislature,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon procedures  was  to  change  'may'  to 
'shall.'  After  we  put  through  a  voluntary 
bill,  we  then  moved  on  to  make  it  manda- 
tory ... 

I  will  make  a  prediction  at  this  point. 
Mark  my  words.  If  this  bill  passes  today,  in 
a  few  years  you  will  see  'may'  changed'  to 
'shall'  when  it  is  found  out  that  the  objec- 
tives stated  in  this  bill  cannot  be  achieved 
by  voluntary  means  ...  I  regard  it  as  a 
long  step  toward  a  Nazi-like  tyranny  in  our 
land. 

The  bill  contains  no  restriction  what- 
ever on  the  age  or  the  marital  status  of 
persons  who  may  receive  contraceptives 
paid  for  by  the  funds  it  appropriates. 
According  to  testimony  presented  by  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  in  the  committee  hear- 
ing on  it,  contraceptives  are  now  being 
given  to  yoimg  teenage  children  in 
family  life  classes  in  several  large 
cities.  Thus  it  is  simple  truth  to  say — 
tmpalatable  as  a  blunt  statement  of  that 
truth  may  be — that  in  practice  it  will 
amount  to  officially  condoning  and  sanc- 
tioning not  only  fornication,  but  statu- 
tory rape. 

The  bill  is  now  in  a  Senate-House  Con- 
ference Committee  which  will  be  de- 
bating, among  other  things,  whether  to 
allow  abortion  as  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment-supported methods  of  family  plan- 
ning. Following  action  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  it  will  come  back  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  another 
vote.  Both  Senators  and  Representatives 
need  to  hear  from  their  constituents 
around  the  country  about  the  Family 
Planning  Act.  Unless  opposition  to  this 
bill  and  others  like  it  is  greatly  intensi- 
fied, we  may  expect  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  telling  once-free  Americans 
how  many  children  they  can  have — and 
very  likely  sooner  than  1984.  George  Or- 
well may  have  been  an  optimist. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  GEORGE  H. 
FALLON,  OF  MARYLAND 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  take  this  means  of  paying 
a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  my  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (George  H.  Fallon)  who  is 
retiring  from  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  91st  session  following  26  years  of 
distinguished  and  dedicated  service  as 
a  Member  of  the  House. 

George  Fallon  has  served  his  district, 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  Nation 
well  and  faithfully.  He  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  all  America  as  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Throughout  America  many  projects 
which  he  has  championed  stand  as  mon- 
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lunents  to  his  foresight  and  dedication  to 
the  public  interest. 

Chairman  Fallon  always  has  had  a 
vision  of  a  great  America — a  land  of 
promise  and  hope  and  fulfillment — a 
land  of  progress  and  prosperity.  His  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  provided 
needed  water  supplies  for  our  people, 
flood  control  for  our  cities  and  farms, 
roads  and  highways  to  meet  the  unprec- 
edented demands  for  modern  transpor- 
tation, the  generation  of  electiic  power 
to  meet  ever-increasing  demands  for 
more  and  more  power  by  our  increasing 
population,  among  many  other  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment programs  for  progress  in 
America. 

George  Fallon,  in  addition  to  being  an 
outstanding  legislative  leader,  is  a  won- 
derful person — my  good  friend,  an 
esteemed  colleague,  and  a  true  gentle- 
man. I  have  known  George  for  many 
years — we  came  to  Congress  at  about  the 
same  time.  We  shall  miss  him  as  he  leaves 
the  Congress  for  a  well-deserved  retire- 
ment. I  wish  for  George  the  very  best  of 
good  luck,  health,  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 


DROP    THE    PEACE    CORPS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  newspaper  article  which 
outlines  clearly  the  present  state  of  the 
expensive  farce  known  as  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  state  to  which  this  outfit  has 
sunk  is  no  surprise  to  some  of  us  in  the 
House  who,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
sham,  have  pointed  out  that  it  was 
merely  another  way  to  fleece  the  tax- 
payers and  add  another  layer  of  useless 
fat  to  the  foreign  handout  program. 

It  is  past  time  to  call  a  halt  and  dis- 
band this  outfit  before  it  wastes  another 
dime. 

I  submit  the  article  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Shopworn  Peace  Corps  Heading  for  the 
Shelf 
(By  William  Stelf) 
Despite  Us  director's  talk  about  "new  di- 
rections "  the  Peace  Corps  has  lost  much  of 
Its  popular  appeal  and  appears  headed  for 
consolidation  with  other   federal  volunteer 
programs. 

Director  Joseph  H.  Blatchford  continues 
to  wear  an  optimistic  air,  but  figures  gath- 
ered in  a  new  "internal'  study  showed  today 
that: 

Applications  have  fallen  from  a  1966  peak 
of  42,246  to  19,022  in  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year,  1970. 

Volunteers  working  overseas  have  fallen 
from  the  Feb.  28,  1967,  peak  of  12,866  to  7  889 
on  Oct  31.  .  ,     o 

f^^^^/lT  °°*  °^  ^^^""y  *h''«e  volunteers  falls 
W)  nnish  lUs  two-year  stint. 

tJf^"''^  ^   ^^^^^-  *  27-year-old  ex-volun- 
^r  in  Nigeria,  expressed  the  changed  atti- 
luae   o.    many    younger    Americans    toward 
'he  Corps  this  way: 
"The  Peace  Corps  is  just  becoming  another 
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bureaucratic  federal  agency,  like  AID  (Agency 
for  International  Development)." 

White  House  officials  talk  of  merging  the 
corps  with  its  domestic  counterpart,  VISTA 
Volunteers,  and  possibly  the  Teachers  Corps. 
Mr.  Blatchford  has  taken  some  steps  in  re- 
cent months  to  bolster  the  Corps. 

He  employed  178  recruiters  (141  full-time, 
the  rest  part-time)  to  seek  the  older,  skilled 
volunteers  he  said  many  nations  wanted. 

He  recently  acquired  a  new  public  affairs 
director — his  third  in  a  year — from  a  large 
New  York  ad  agency. 

He  has  breathed  new  life  into  the  Corps' 
25-member  National  Advisory  Council,  which 
met  in  Los  Angeles  for  two  days  this  month. 
But  despite  these  efforts  to  improve  the 
corps'  "image"  the  agency  has  slipped  within 
the  Administration  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Blatchford  brought  his  top  staff  from 
all  over  the  world  to  a  meeting  14  months 
ago  at  Fredericksburg,  Va..  to  lay  out  his  "new 
directions"  program.  He  wanted  to  recruit 
500  skilled  craftsmen,  farmers  and  other 
specialists,  and  200  families  with  technical 
skills  to  go  oveseas. 

He  sought  to  bring  more  minority  volun- 
teers and  more  over-30  volunteers  into  the 
corps.  He  said  he  would  "provide  the  volun- 
teer with  increased  teclinical  and  logistic 
support  by  tapping  other  overseas  agencies 
and  local  industries  for  assistance." 

In  a  few  highly  special  areas — mostly  per- 
taining to  over-30  te,ichers— Mr.  Blatchford 
has  succeeded. 

But  the  overall  total  of  trainees  has  dropped 
from  7.936  in  1968,  to  6,318  in  1969,  to  4.911 
last  year.  Applications  in  some  sklU  categories 
— healtii,  mathematics,  science,  business,  for 
example — are  down  half  to  two-thirds  from 
their  peak  years. 

The  minority  recruiting  drive  netted  252 
applicants  from  predominantly  black  col- 
leges, an  Increase  of  72  from  the  previous 
year.  Seventy  black  trainees  were  picked,  50 
to  go  to  Sierra  Leone  or  Liberia  after  train- 
ing at  two  predominantly  black  U.S.  colleges. 
The  Corps'  push  to  send  families  overseas 
has  fizzled.  Twenty-one  families,  instead  of 
200,  have  departed,  and  40  more  are  in  train- 
ing. One  corps  ofiicial  compared  the  family 
program  with  an  ill-fated  1967-68  project  to 
recruit  and  train  U.S.  Indians  for  corps  posts 
overseas. 

The  Corps  continues  to  be  embarrassed  by 
its  own  fumbling  eagerness. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Blatchford  announced 
volunteers  would  be  sent  to  the  Maldive  Is- 
lands, a  new  nation  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
aUhough  an  agreement  for  a  volunteer  con- 
tingent hadn't  been  signed.  The  Maldives, 
sensitive  over  their  new-found  sovereignty, 
promptly  reneged. 

More  than  14  months  ago  Mr.  Blatchford 
said  the  Corps  would  send  a  contingent  to 
Mali,  in  West  Africa.  One  volunteer  is  there. 
A  program  was  announced  for  the  Congo  last 
February.  Three  volunteers  are  there. 

Other  nations  with  token  peace  corps  pro- 
grams Include  Turkey.  Ceylon  and  Malta, 
each  with  two  volunteers. 

The  change  in  youth  attitudes  toward  the 
Corps  has  eaten  at  what  was  its  chief 
strength— idealistic  collegians  taking  gener- 
alized courses  who  were  willing  to  invest  two 
years  of  their  lives  to  helping  poor,  backward 
peoples.  In  1966  more  than  28,000  of  this  kind 
of  youngster  applied;  by  1969  that  total  had 
dropped  to  12,575,  and  in  fiscal  1970  it 
slumped  to  8,155. 

With  a  paid  staff  of  1,337  and  a  budget  of 
nearly  JIOO  million,  the  Peace  Corps  is  all 
geared  up  to  be  the  stellar  program  President 
Kennedy  and  Sargent  Shriver  hoped  it  would 
l>e  when  they  launched  it  nearly  a  decade 
ago. 

But  some  Cori>s  officials  gloomily  admltt«<l 
that  if  present  trends  continued,  the  Corps 
would  have  only  3.200  volunteers  overseas  by 
December,  1971— fewer  than  three  volunteers 
for  every  staff  member. 
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THE  ISSUE  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Patrick  A.  Kirk,  who 
recently  completed  3 ',2  years  military 
sen'ice,  the  last  13  months  of  which  were 
spent  in  South  Vietnam,  wrote  me  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  issue  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  views  with  my 
colleagues  and  submit  his  letter  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record: 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

November  2,  1970. 
To :  Mr.  Robert  Taft. 
Re:  The  Issue  of  South  Vietnam. 

Dear  Mr.  Taft:  I  am  respectfully  writing 
to  you  to  help  you.  perhaps,  to  see  the  issue 
of  Vietnam  in  a  light  that  seldom  trickles 
down  through  the  news  media  and  advisory 
committees  in  our  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments. 

Having  just  completed  three  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Air  Force  with  the  last  thirteen 
months  having  been  spent  in  Da  Nang,  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  that  the  issue  of  Vietnam  has 
MANY  vital  points  which  have  not  even  be- 
gun to  be  conclusively  considered. 

The  purposes  for  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  have  been  and  are  noble  and  abso- 
lutely necessary.  However,  military  provision 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  democracy 
in  South  Vietnam  using  the  past  and  present 
methods  for  execution  of  such  an  establish- 
ment are  obscure  and  futile. 

We  are  mUitarlly  and  politically  working  to 
aid  in  founding  and  maintaining  a  democ- 
racy to  a  country  whose  people  for  tlie  most 
part  are  illiterate  and  do  NOT  even  have  a 
common  national  language  spoken  by  all  or 
even  a  majority  of  its  people. 

The  Mountainyard  tribes  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  fifty-three  dialects,  and  some  of 
these  tribes  are  a  distance  of  only  five  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  These  trlt>eE  for  the 
most  part  are  still  hunting  beads  and  wear- 
ing loin  cloths.  A  majority  of  the  people  of 
these  tribes  and  many  of  these  who  live  in 
the  Plains  and  Lowland  are.is  do  not  have  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  a  printed  word  is  and 
have  not  yet  a  single  word  written  down  on 
pai>er  of  their  tribal  tongue.  Many  do  not 
even  have  an  alphabet  or  any  such  concept 
such  as  an  alphabet  formulated  for  their 
dialect. 

The  Christians'  Missions  Alliance  (CMA) 
have  done  MUCH  toward  making  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  construct  a  democracy. 
Representatives  from  CMA  have  studied  at 
the  SLI  (Summer  Linguistics  Institute)  in 
Santa  Anna.  California,  training  for  the  fields 
of  South  and  North  Vietnam.  There  are  many 
representatives  of  the  CMA  who  are  now 
working  with  these  Vietnamese  Mountain- 
yard  tribes,  with  who  they  live  for  a  period 
of  two  to  three  years  in  order  to  learn  the 
tribal  dialect.  After  this  is  accomplished. 
they  then  formulate  an  alphabet  for  that 
tribal  dialect  which  agrees  with  It  in  tone 
and  in  character.  The  alphabet  is  then  taught 
to  the  tribal  peoples  so  that  they  can  for 
the  first  time  read  and  write  in  their  own 
native  tongue.  After  this  is  accomplished,  the 
CMA  representatives  then  teach  these  tribes- 
men the  national  language,  which  Is  the 
general  Vietnamese. 

Until  these  people  have  an  education  and 
common  national  language,  democracy  for 
them  IS  as  feasible  as  a  two  month  old  baby 
trying  to  program  a  computer.  The  longevity 
of  a  democracy  under  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances  would  be  and  shall  be  at  best 
short  and  shallow  and  quick  to  oblivlate. 
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My  point  Is  that  I  cannot  understand  the 
gross  naivete  exemplified  by  many  of  our 
country's  politicians  In  their  thinking  that 
an  end  to  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  will 
mean  a  military  victory  which  will  solve  Viet- 
nam's problems  with  a  "democracy".  The  Il- 
literacy and  disunion  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people,  especially  in  regards  to  a  com- 
mon national  language,  have  been  preyed 
upon  by  outsiders  for  centuries.  It  is  utter- 
ly asinine  for  us  to  think  that  somehow 
might  will  make  ALL  "right",  particularly 
under  these  circumstances  as  previously 
mentioned. 

I  ask  as  a  twenty-three  year  old  voting 
citizen  of  Ohio,  that  you  read  thoroughly 
and  disseminate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
as  many  of  our  country's  men  in  office  of 
public  service  such  as  that  which  you  now 
hold.  Otherwise  please  give  this  letter  to  your 
successor  and  ask  him  to  disseminate  its  con- 
tents respectively. 

I  also  add  that  a  military  victory  in  South 
Vietnam  will  be  at  best  only  half  of  a  vic- 
tory because  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
are  not  prepared  or  equipped  at  present  to 
handle  a  democracy  or  its  accompanying  re- 
sponsibilities due  to  their  lack  of  education 
and  a  common  national  language. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  time  and 
consideration  in  these  regards.  I  am  hoping 
that  this  will  aid  your  Job  In  knowing  that 
we  care  enough  as  citizens  to  let  you  know 
our  side  of  the  story  once  in  a  while.  Please 
reply  if  at  all  possible. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  remain,  respect- 
fully, and 

Very  Sincerely  your^, 

Pat  Kirk. 


NORMAN    ROBINSON    A    CHAMPION 
BLOOD  DONOR  AFTER  195  PINTS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  News  of  November  15,  1970,  re- 
ported on  a  champion  blood  donor 
from  Jamestown.  N.Y.,  who  recently  gave 
his  195th  pint  of  blood  at  the  Jewish 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn 
for  any  imfortunate  person  in  need  of 
blood. 

Norman  Robinson,  a  grandfather  of 
three  gave  his  first  pint  of  blood  in  1941 
in  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  fraternal  order.  Since  then,  he  has 
given  the  equivalent  to  15  times  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body.  This  was 
done  in  line  with  the  Pythian  Order's 
credo — friendship,  charity,  and  benev- 
olence. 

Kings  County  Chief  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Elliott  Golden,  grand  chancel- 
lor of  the  82,000-member  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  was  present 
when  Mr.  Robinson  donated  his  195th 
pint  of  blood  in  the  name  of  the  grand 
chancellor. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  probably  the  leading 
blood  donor  in  the  United  States.  Yet  he 
has  never  sought  glory,  but  only  sought 
to  encourage  other  people  to  give  blood — 
the  life  fluid  for  which  there  is  a  crying 
need  in  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Robinson 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  for  their  fine, 
humane  program.  The  following  Is  the 
text  of  the  New  York  News  article  on  Mr. 
Robinson: 
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A  champion  blood  donor  from  upstate  New 
York  has  given  his  195th  pint  at  the  Jewish 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn, 
555  Prospect  Place. 

While  visiting  friends  In  Brooklyn,  Norman 
Robinson.  59,  a  grandfather  of  three,  of 
Jamestown,  N.Y.,  decided  to  give  blood  at 
the  Jewish  Hospital  "to  help  any  unfortunate 
person  In  need  of  blood." 

"My  aim  is  to  reach  the  200  mark,"  he  said. 
"After  that,  if  I  remain  In  good  health,  I  will 
be  happy  to  continue  to  help  the  sick." 

"Giving  blood  is  about  the  easiest  thing  to 
do.  All  It  takes  is  one  hour  of  one's  time." 

Robinson's  donation  was  made  at  the 
hospital's  blood  bank,  wtiich  is  supported 
in  iiart  by  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Asso- 
ciated Health  Foundation.  Robinson  is  a 
past  district  deputy  and  past  chancellor 
commander  of  the  Jamestown  Pythian 
Lodge. 

In  the  last  29  years,  he  has  given  15 
times  the  amoimt  of  blood  in  his  body. 
He  has  donated  blood  throughout  the 
State  to  aid  the  afflicted  in  the  name  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

He  gave  his  first  pint  of  blood  to  the 
Red  Cross  in  1941.  Red  Cross  records 
credit  him  with  donating  182  pints 
through  that  organization,  and  12  pints 
to  outside  hospital  souices. 

"Praise  the  Ix)rd,"  Robinson  said  after 
making  his  latest  blood  donation,  "the 
only  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  needed 
the  services  of  a  doctor  was  when  I  broke 
my  arm  at  the  age  of  10." 
4HIS  hobbies  are  bowling,  golf,  &nd 
practicing  the  loving  principles  of  Damon 
and  Pythias — "a  practice  we  sorely  need 
in  this  world  in  which  we  live." 


ECONOMIC  PLIGHT  OP  THE 
FARMER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  days  I  have  been  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  excerpts  from 
Prank  M.  LeRoux's  book,  "1961  to  1970. 
the  Farmers'  Worst  Nine  Years." 

With  your  permission,  I  will  continue 
to  make  these  insertions  in  an  effort  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  deplorable  economic  plight  in  which 
agriculture  finds  itself. 

There  are  many  facts  we  should  know 
if  we  are  to  deal  intelligently  with  our 
agriculture  problems. 

In  1968.  1,286,000  farms,  42  percent  of 
the  total,  sold  less  than  $2,500  worth  of 
farm  products;  327,000  farms,  11  percent 
of  the  total,  sold  farm  products  worth 
$2,500  to  $4,999;  420,000.  or  14  percent, 
sold  farm  products  worth  $5,000  to 
$9,999;  1,021,000,  or  33  percent  of  the 
total,  sold  more  than  $10,000  worth  of 
products  and  only  194,000.  or  about  7 
percent  of  the  total,  had  sales  of  more 
than  $40,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  I  interpret  these 
figures,  67  percent  of  our  farmers  had  a 
net  income  from  farming  in  the  poverty 
level.  And  yet  these  people  have  never 
gone  on  a  strike.  They  have  always  met 
the  food  needs  of  our  country  and  a  good 
share  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
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But  what  lies  ahead? 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
will  increase  by  more  tiian  30  million 
people  in  the  next  10  years. 

This  will  require  the  production  of  an 
additional  5,160,000  beef  cattle,  762,510 
dairy  cows,  12,990,000  hogs  and  39,000,- 
000  hens. 

If  we  expect  our  farmers  to  be  able  to 
meet  these  needs  witliin  the  next  10  years 
we  must  lift  them  above  the  poverty  level 
income  wiiich  67  percent  liave  at  present. 


THE     REALITY     OF     ANTI-JEWISH 
ACTIVITY  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
secution of  Soviet  Jews  has  recently 
reached  an  alarming  climax,  which  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  free  people 
of  the  world.  The  trial  of  33  Jews  sched- 
uled for  November  has  been  postponed 
for  the  second  time.  Twelve  of  these  peo- 
ple have  been  accused  of  attempting  to 
hijack  an  ain^lane  from  Leningrad  last 
Jime.  Some  sources  have  reported  that 
this  would  be  but  one  of  four  trials  to  be 
conducted  in  Leningrad,  Riga,  and 
Kishinev. 

The  accused  have  been  held  incommu- 
nicado since  their  arrests  in  June  and 
August.  The  continued  incarceration  of 
the  accused  who  have  no  hope  of  appeal 
or  defense  is  appalling.  Reports  of  the 
alleged  hijacking  attempt  indicate  that 
the  accused  were  entrapped  by  a  KGB 
official  who  posed  as  a  pilot  who  would  fly 
them  out  of  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  only  exaggerating  and  taking 
advantage  of  certain  occurrences,  but  is 
overtly  creating  incidents  for  those  who 
only  wish  to  leave  the  country  and  live  In 
peace. 

The  most  recent  victim  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  anti-Semitic  campaign  is 
Leonid  G.  Rigerman,  who  has  been  ac- 
tively helping  others  to  emigrate.  Mr. 
Rigerman  recently  applied  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  to  be  recognized  as  an 
American  citizen.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
Embassy,  he  was  turned  away  by  Soviet 
guards.  He  was  later  arrested  on  the  basis 
of  allegedly  defying  orders  to  leave.  I 
have  joined  66  of  my  colleagues  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  urging  the  State  Department  to 
confirm  immediately  the  U.S.  citizenship 
of  Leonid  Rigerman. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  denies 
charges  of  anti-Semitism,  the  arrest  of 
the  33  Jews  and  Mr.  Rigerman  on 
drummed-up  charges  ranging  from  slan- 
der and  anti-Soviet  activities,  to  at- 
tempted hijacking,  is  clearly  a  govern- 
ment policy  to  publicly  denoimce  and  in- 
tensify the  persecution  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  climax  of  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  obviously  an  attempt  by  the 
goverrmient  to  further  repress  any  feel- 
ings of  Jewish  national  identity  and  par- 
ticularly to  halt  the  demands  regarding 
emigration  to  Israel. 
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The  fate  of  the  33  accused,  who  are 
conveniently  being  used  as  public  scape- 
goats by  the  Soviet  Government,  can  be 
life  imprisonment  or  even  death.  The 
upcoming  trials  are  clearly  a  reversion 
to  the  Stalinist  ploy  of  public  show  trials 
and  denunciations.  The  limits  of  the 
Soviet  anti-Israel  campaign  cannot  be 
predicted.  It  is  shocking  to  realize  that 
the  current  Soviet  Government  finds  it 
necessary  to  launch  a  campaign  against 
the  Soviet  Jewish  minority  of  3  million 
whose  only  collective  crime  is  that  they 
were  bom  Jews  and  wish  to  teach,  prac- 
tice, preserve,  and  perpetuate  their  Jew- 
ish religion  and  culture. 

The  United  Nations  ought  to  denounce 
this  barbaric  circus  trial,  and  censor  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  persecution  of  mi- 
norities. All  free  governments  should 
keep  this  matter  befo-e  the  public  eye 
and  use  all  means  at  their  disposal  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  these  in- 
nocent people  and.  hopefiilly.  bring  the 
Soviets  into  the  20th-century  world  of 
human  decency,  humanitarianism,  free- 
dom, and  liberty  for  their  citizens. 


THE   DOCTOR   IN   THE   TV   SET 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Novem- 
ber 27  issue  of  Life  magazine  describes 
a  unique  system  now  being  used  by  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in 
Bedford,  Mass.,  which  has  already 
brought  immense  benefits  to  patients  and 
medical  staff  alike  and,  I  am  convinced, 
holds  vast  potential  for  increasingly 
greater  progress. 

Tills  "teleconsultation"  system,  as  it  is 
called,  facilitates  the  efficient  exchange 
of  critical  information  and  special  ex- 
pertise between  the  two  hospitals,  to  a 
degree  that  would  not  be  possible  imder 
traditional  modes  of  communication 
without  placing  an  Impossible  burden  on 
hospital  and  medical  persormel  already 
plagued  with  busy  schedules  and  heavy 
demands. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  put  to  addition- 
al use  for  more  effective  patient  care,  for 
example,  in  bringing  together,  through 
"teleconsultation."  patients  who  require 
specialized  treatment  and  those  outside 
experts  who  are  capable  of  providing  it, 
but  would  not  ordinarily  be  able  to  travel 
to  the  Bedford  hospital  to  administer 
treatment  in  person  because  of  heavy 
schedules. 

The  creative  application  of  this  new 
system  Is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  facilities  such  as  the 
Bedford  VA  Hospital,  but  is  also  a  tre- 
mendously valuable  demonstration  of  the 
kinds  of  areas  where  the  new  technology 
and  management  skills  developed  by  the 
private  sector  over  the  past  decade  can 
be  put  to  work  in  creating  a  better  life 
m  America.  It  is  an  encouraging  iUus- 
tration  of  the  potential  rdie  that  tech- 
nology can  play  in  solving  some  of  our 
critical  problems,  such  as  health  care. 
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and  I  am  including  the  Life  article  in  the 
Record   for  the   attention   of   my   col- 
leagues: 
A  New  System  for  Diagnosis  at  a  Distance: 

The  Doctor  in  the  TV  Set  Nov.  27,  1970 

Life  Magazine 

There  were  no  doctors  on  hand  in  the 
clinic  at  Boston's  Logan  International  Air- 
port when  Kevin  Smith,  5,  arrived  with  a 
severely  gashed  wrist.  But  in  the  time  It  took 
a  nurse  to  flick  a  switch,  Dr  Kenneth  T. 
Bird  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
nearly  three  miles  away,  was  examining  the 
injury  over  two-way  closed-circuit  television, 
la  his  office  at  the  hospital.  Dr.  Bird  pushed 
a  control  lever  and  a  close-up  of  the  cut  ap- 
peared on  his  monitor  in  crisp  detail  while 
he  shot  questions  at  Kevin — "Move  your 
fingers!  Does  it  hurt?"  There  was  no  nerve 
damage,  he  determined,  so  there  was  no  need 
for  Kevin  to  take  a  troublesome  trip  to  a 
downtown  hospital.  Instead,  Bird  suggested 
Kevin  wait  for  the  clinic's  regular  doctor  to 
arrive  and  the  boy  eventually  wound  up  with 
six  stitches.  To  a  world  chronically  short  of 
doctors,  the  two-year-old  MGH  system  had 
once  again  shown  how  technology  can  make 
qualified  personnel  go  farther — miles  farther. 

Mass  General's  TV  link  with  Logan  Airport 
Is  a  pilot  project  designed  to  demonstrate 
how  a  doctor's  presence  for  diagnosing  Illness 
and  injury  can  be  extended  at  low  cost  to 
many  places  at  once.  Dr.  Bird,  who  originated 
the  system  and  caUs  it  "telediagnosis,"  has 
found  the  arrangement  to  be  effective  in  90% 
of  the  1,000  cases,  ranging  from  sprained 
ankles  to  heart  attacks,  so  far  encountered  at 
the  airport  clinic.  It  works  so  well  that  Mass 
General  has  put  into  operation  a  variation  on 
It  called  "teleconsultation."  Using  the  same 
sort  of  two-way  TV  hookup,  the  hospital  Is 
connected  to  another  fully  staffed  facility  17 
miles  away,  the  Bedford  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital.  Each  hospital  can  call  upon 
specialists  from  the  other  for  consultation 
without  their  wasting  valuable  time  traveling 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  Because  the 
Bedford  VAH  is  a  psychiatric  facility,  "tele- 
consultation" Is  used  primarily  In  doctor- 
patient  sessions,  but  both  hospitals  have 
been  resourceful  in  finding  additional  uses 
for  it.  An  example  Is  the  speech  therapy  ses- 
sion shown  here,  conducted  by  a  busy,  Bos- 
ton-based therapist,  for  a  patient  at  the  VA 
hospital.  Other  uses  Include  teaching — stu- 
dents are  able  to  listen  in  on  psychiatric 
sessions — and  visual  professional  consulta- 
tion between  doctors,  nurses,  technicians  and 
social  workers. 


WHY  NOT  LEND-LEASE  FOR 
ISRAEL? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

of  Minnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  W.  Averell 
Harriman's  long  and  distinguished  pub- 
lic career  as  national  statesman  and 
Governor  of  New  York  speaks  for  itself. 

And  his  valuable  service  to  his  coun- 
try continues.  A  most  recent  example  is 
his  essay.  "Why  Not  Lend-Lease  for  Is- 
rael?" which  appeared  on  the  second  edi- 
torial page  of  the  November  24,  1970, 
New  York  Times. 

Ambassador  Harriman's  views  receive 
and  deserve  wide  publication.  I  introduce 
them  into  the  Record  at  this  point.  They 
constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Middle  East  debate. 
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Why  Not  Lend-Lease  for  Israel? 
(By  W.  Averell  Harrlman) 
President  Nixon's  request  to  the  Congre.<;s 
for  $500  million  for  arms  to  Israel  makes 
tu^ent  the  immediate  reconsideration  of  how 
we  should  aid  Israel  In  her  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. 

After  Israel's  success  in  the  Six-Day  War, 
the  immediate  military  threat  posed  by  its 
enemies  disappeared  and  it  was  hoped  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  guaranteeing  her  se- 
curity would  shortly  follow. 

Unfortunately,  no  settlement  was  reached 
and  hostilities  continued.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviet  Union  poured  arms  into  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  United  States  tried  both  through 
representations  to  the  Soviets  and  by  hold- 
ing back  on  military  supplies  for  Israel  to 
check  a  Middle  Eastern  arms  race.  However, 
the  Russians  built  up  Egypt's  and  Syria's 
armaments  far  beyond  what  they  had  been 
before  the  Six-Day  War. 

The  flow  of  Soviet  weapons,  provided  in 
substantial  part  virtually  as  gifts,  has  re- 
quired an  economically  costly  and  increas- 
ingly burdensome  Israeli  response.  Israel  is 
currently  spending  at  least  25  per  cent,  and 
perhaps  30  per  cent,  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  national  security. 

The  American  percentage  for  mlUtary  ex- 
penditures, including  Vietnam,  for  fiscal  1971 
Is  about  7.7  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  Six-Day 
War,  Israel  spent  less  than  $200  million  an- 
nually on  military  Imports.  The  cost  of 
military  imports  has  quadrupled.  Israel's  bal- 
ance of  payments  now  shows  an  annual  def- 
icit of  $1.2  billion  on  a  current  accounts 
basis. 

The  Israelis  have  the  determination  and 
ability  to  defend  their  democracy  without 
support  from  outside  forces — provided  Is- 
rael's military  equipment  is  adequate — not 
Inferior  In  quality  although  obviously  In- 
ferior in  quantity.  It  is  clearly  essential  to 
Insure  that  Israel  has  sufficient  weapons  to 
defend  herself.  But  it  Is  also  vital  that  Israel 
not  be  compelled  to  spend  herself  Into  bank- 
ruptcy or  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  her  so- 
ciety. The  recently  passed  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  recognizes  Israel's  need  for  financial 
relief  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  military 
equipment  on  a  credit  basis. 

But  credits  must  be  repaid,  and  a  sky- 
rocketing external  debt  would  further  strain 
Israel.  I  well  remember  the  unfortunate 
situation  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
abUity  of  various  nations  to  repay  the  large 
loans  we  made  to  them  during  World  War  I. 
One  possible  alternative  would  be  for  tlie 
United  States  to  make  military  equipment 
available  to  Israel  on  a  grant  (free)  basis.  Al- 
most every  nation  threatened  by  Communist 
or  Communist-supplied  arms  has  at  some 
time  received  American  military  grant  assist- 
ance. Even  such  Arab  countries  as  Jordan 
and  Iraq  have  been  given  American  arms. 
Israel  is  virtually  unique  In  having  had  to 
contract  to  pay  for  all  arms  she  received  from 
the  United  States.  Arab  arms  have  been  sup- 
plied without  cost  by  not  only  Russia  and 
China  but  also  by  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 
However,  at  this  late  date  to  begin  to  give 
free  arms  to  Israel  would  be  seen  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  provocative  act  and  might  Im- 
pede our  effort  to  bring  about  peace. 

In  December  1940  President  Roosevelt 
made  a  brilliant  proposal  "to  get  away  from 
the  dollar  sign"  while  providing  arms  to  na- 
tions whose  survival  we  wanted  to  support. 
He  devised  Lend-Lease — the  loaning  of  mili- 
tary equipment  on  the  basis  that  when  it  was 
no  longer  needed  the  unexpended  part  would 
be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  program 
should  now  be  adopted  In  supplying  to  Israel 
certain  needed  sophisticated  mUltary  equlp- 
mentoThe  great  advantage  of  Lend-Lease  is 
tbaKAMKler  Lend-Lease  the  Arab  nations 
liHir^a 
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achieved,  major  items  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment  would  not  be  kept  by  Israel 
but  would  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
We  must  recognize  that  many  Arabs  have 
a  real,  although  unrealistic,  fear,  based  in 
part  on  misinformation  on  what  brought  on 
the  June  1967  war,  that  Israel  is  an  Imperial- 
istic state  bent  on  expanding  her  position. 
The  knowledge  that  in  the  event  of  peace 
Israel  would  relinquish  much  of  Its  sophis- 
ticated armament  could  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  the  Arab  states  to  negotiate.  Equipment 
supplied  under  Lend-Lease  should  be  care- 
fully limited,  as  Israel,  like  her  neighbors, 
must  be  encouraged  to  accept  the  fact  that 
security  lies  not  in  strength  of  military  forces 
but  In  a  genuine  peace  settlement. 


THE  RAIL  PASSENGER  PLAN 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  article  from  yesterday's  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  dealing  with  the  rail 
passenger  bill,  which  I  sponsored  here  in 
the  House.  In  it.  Columnist  Tom  Wicker 
points  out  that  America  has  made  a  start 
toward  redeeming  intercity  rail  passenger 
service.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  we  in 
Congress  must  adequately  finance  this 
system  if  we  hope  to  out  rail  passenger 
service  on  a  stable  footing  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  priority  in  the  next  ses- 
sion should  be  given  to  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  rail  passenger  system.  We 
should  take  Mr.  Wicker's  advice  and  not 
continue  to  give  "outsize  preference  to 
the  highways  and  the  airlines." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Rail  Passenger  Plan 

Washington. — Congress,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe  have  made  a  small,  shaky  start 
on  redeeming  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
from  the  limbo  Into  which  American  rail- 
roads and  national  policy  have  cast  It.  The 
designation  of  a  basic  national  passenger 
network,  to  be  operated  by  a  single  corpora- 
tion, offers  hope  for  the  future — but  at  the 
same  time  It  suggests  the  immense  problems 
remaining. 

The  network  announced  by  Volpe,  for  In- 
stance, includes  no  north-south  lines  on  the 
West  Coast.  This  Is  not  only  an  appalling  gap, 
omitting  what  many  had  thought  would  be 
the  profit-promising  corridor  route  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego;  it  is  also  appar- 
ently the  product  of  cost-cutters  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  held  down  the  scope  of  the 
system.  This  does  not  augur  well  for  their 
faith  In  it  or  In  rail  passenger  service  gen- 
erally. 

Volpe  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  no  new 
equipment  can  be  expected  in  operation  for 
at  least  two  years,  which  Is  not  much  less 
than  the  guaranteed  life  of  the  designated 
network.  Yet,  it  is  the  provision  of  clean, 
comfortable,  speedy  trains  upon  which  rests 
any  projection  of  a  new  public  acceptance  of 
rail  service. 

Moreover,  the  new  rail  corporation  Is  ex- 
pected to  operate  fundamentally  on  Its  own 
profits.  The  federal  government  is  Investing 
only  $40  million  directly  In  the  corporation, 
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although  It  will  guarantee  $100  million  In 
loans  to  enable  railroads  to  Invest  in  the  cor- 
poration. It  is  at  best  uncertain  whether, 
under  these  limitations,  and  after  decades  of 
neglect  of  the  passenger  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, the  new  corporation  can  approach  a 
profit  by  July  1.  1973.  After  that  date,  if  it 
does  not.  It  will  be  empowered  to  reduce  the 
basic  network  now  designated. 

This  niggardly  approach  stands  )n  stark 
and  utterly  senseless  contrast  to  the  $290 
million  further  Investment  Congress  even 
now  is  being  asked  to  make  in  that  unneces- 
sary and  uneconomic  monument  to  pollu- 
tion and  technological  chauvinism,  the  SST. 

The  small  Attention  and  sparse  Invest- 
ment accorded  passenger  trains  makes  even 
less  sense  Judged  against  the  action  by  the 
House  last  week  In  authorizing  $17.3  billion 
more  to  complete  the  42,500-mile  interstate 
highway  system  by  1978.  This  not  only  rep- 
resents a  staggering  level  of  investment  for 
paving  a  great  deal  of  the  countryside,  bull- 
dozing under  much  of  our  cities,  and  turn- 
ing a  high  proportion  of  American  air  blue 
and  noxious:  it  Is  also  an  investment  .stu- 
pendously out  of  proportion  to  the  low  effi- 
ciency and  poor  cost-effectiveness  of  auto- 
mobile transportation. 

Since  It  takes  only  a  fourth  as  much 
thrust  to  improve  a  railway  car  on  steel  rails 
as  it  does  to  move  a  rubber-tired  vehicle  on 
concrete,  a  modern  train  requires  only  about 
15  relatively  pollution-free  horsepower  per 
passenger  to  perhaps  ten  times  that  for  a 
pollution-belching  auto.  One  highway  lane 
can  handle  1,200  cars,  or  perhaps  2,000  pas- 
sengers, an  hour — compared  to  40,000  pas- 
sengers an  hour  on  a  single  railroad  track. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Robert  Charles,  who  now  Is  working  with 
the  Geo-Transport  Foundation  of  New  Eng- 
land, has  {winted  out  that  with  an  Invest- 
ment of  several  hundred  million  dollars  In 
new  roadbed,  present  train  technology  could 
provide  a  Boston-New  York  rail  schedule  of 
two  hours,  fifteen  minutes.  That  would  be 
competitive  with  the  airlines  and  beat  the 
automobile  on  a  time  basis,  and  leave  both 
far  behind  In  passenger  capacity. 

However,  Charles  pointed  out  to  the  New 
England  Council,  one-fifth  of  all  planes 
landing  at  New  York's  three  airports  are 
from  Boston  and  Washington.  New  York 
long  contemplated  another  airport;  Boston 
Is  now  discussing  the  expansion  of  Its  Lo- 
gan airport.  But  the  new  airport  now  being 
built  for  Los  Angeles  will  cost  an  estimated 
$900  million,  while  one  for  Montreal  may 
reach  $1  billion.  The  provisions  of  high- 
speed, comfortable,  frequent  rail  transit  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  might  spare 
both  cities  that  kind  of  airport  costs  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  better  and  more 
efficient  service. 

By  every  such  measure,  the  case  for  modern 
rail  passenger  service  in  America  Is  over- 
whelming— II  largely  unrecognized.  Desig- 
nation of  a  basic  system,  even  under  exist- 
ing handicaps,  was  a  beginning.  The  more 
important  step  comes  next,  when  President 
Nixon  api>olnts  three  or  more  incorporators 
to  set  up  the  single  operating  corporation; 
the  Incorporators.  In  turn,  must  choose  the 
executive  management  of  the  corporation. 
Those  Nixon  appoints,  therefore,  must 
meet  one  overriding  requirement.  They  miost 
genuinely  believe  in  the  necessity  for,  and 
the  good  prospects  of  modern  rail  passenger 
service — speedy,  clean,  convenient,  with 
courteous  service,  computer-managed  tick- 
eting, and  efficient  scheduling.  The  defeat- 
ist attitude  that  descended  on  the  railroads 
In  recent  years  will  be  Just  as  fatal  as  dirty 
coaches  and  slow  trains;  Indeed,  it  will  in- 
evitably  produce   them. 

As  for  Congress  and  the  administration, 
If  they  continue  to  give  outsize  preference 
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to  the  highways  and  the  airlines  nothing 
anyone  else  can  do  will  redeem  the  passenger 
train. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BACKS  HUMANE 
TREATMENT  FOR  POW'S 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  today  that  a  committee 
of  the  United  Nations'  General  Assembly 
has  adopted  a  U.S.-sponsored  resolution 
concerning  prisoners  of  war. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  60  to  16, 
the  committee  called  upon  all  parties  to 
comply  with  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Without  specifically  mentioning  Viet- 
nam, but  with  the  POW  situation  there 
clearly  Ihe  cause  for  the  action,  the  res- 
olution acked  compliance  with  the  con- 
vention by  perm  vting  inspection  of  pris- 
oner camps  and  by  permitting  repatria- 
tion of  all  seriously  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only 
votes  against  this  humane  appeal  came 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  action  by  the 
United  Nations  will  turn  worldwide  at- 
tention on  the  flagrant  violations  by 
North  Vietnam  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. The  convention  itself,  I  might  point 
out,  has  been  issued  as  a  print  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments,  of  which 
I  am  chairman.  Members  who  are  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  copies  of  tliis  impor- 
tant document  may  obtain  them  from 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  believe  that  congratulations  and 
commendations  are  due  to  the  United 
Nations  for  having  taken  this  positive 
action.  At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  account  of  the  United  Nations 
vote  in  today's  New  York  Times  and  the 
text  of  the  resolution  adopted  yesterday 
by  the  Social  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly : 

Plea  To  Protect  Prisoners  of  War  Is 

Adopted  in  U.N. 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

Untted  Nations,  N.Y.,  December  1.— A 
United  States  proposal  aimed  at  getting  pro- 
tection for  American  war  prisoners  in  Viet- 
nam was  approved  today  by  a  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  resolution,  which  11  other  countries 
sponsored  with  the  United  States,  calls  for 
regular  Inspection  of  prison  camps  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  all  war  prisoners,  without 
specifically  mentioning  Vietnam. 

The  proposal  was  approved  60  to  16,  with 
34  abstentions,  by  the  assembly's  Social  Com- 
mittee, whose  membership  Includes  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  Ic  was  op- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  Algeria 
and  some  others,  who  termed  it  a  pretext  for 
diverting  attention  from  American  actions 
In  Vietnam  and  accused  the  United  States 
of  grave  abuses.  Including  the  slaying  of 
civilians  at  Mylal. 

[In  Paris,  the  American  delegate  to  the 
Vietnam  i>eac«  talks.  In  a  news  conference 
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charged  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
were  demonstrating  a  "shameful  attitude" 
toward  American  prisoners  and  refusing  to 

negotiate! 

WEIGHS    ON    CONSCIENCE 

Final  General  Assembly  approval  of  the 
resolution  on  prisoners  is  regarded  as  a  for- 
mality, and  Charles  W.  Yost,  the  United 
States  delegate,  said  the  decision  demon- 
strated that  "treatment  of  prisoners  weighs 
on  the  conscience  of  the  world." 

He  also  reiterated  United  States  concern 
for  the  1 ,500  Americans  estimated  to  be  miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  and  spoke  of  the  "posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  inhumanities  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected." 

The  likely  Impact  of  the  new  resolution  is 
viewed  here  as  questionable  since  until  now 
North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  allow  inspec- 
tion of  the  prisoner  camps  by  the  Red  Cross 
or  any  other  humanitarian  organization,  as 
provided  for  under  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Red  Cross  authorities  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  Hanoi  have  indicated  that  they 
are  not  encouraged  that  North  Vietnam  will 
change  its  policy. 

Hanoi  has  insisted  that  the  prisoners  are 
"war  criminals"  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention,  which 
lists  in  143  articles  the  measures  that  should 
be  taken  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners — 
providing  for  their  identification  on  capture, 
medical  care  and  housing,  repatriation  of  the 
sick  and  possibly  those  long  held  in  captivity. 

THANT    pleas    IGNORED 

Hanoi  has  not  Indicated  any  interest  either 
In  the  series  of  appeals  from  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  regarding  war  prisoners — the  most 
recent  one  last  week.  The  resolution  specifi- 
cally asks  Mr.  Thant  to  continue  his  efforts. 
The  resolution  was  also  modified  by  Hun- 
gary to  ask  Mr.  Thant  to  work  particularly 
to  assist  those  captured  while  fighting  ag- 
gression or  In  wars  of  liberation — a  point  fa- 
vored by  African  members. 

North  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  127  nations 
that  have  accepted  the  convention.  The 
United  States  has  also  stressed — and  Mr.  Yost 
repeated  this  today — that  It  Is  abiding  by  the 
Geneva  regulations,  giving  access  to  its  camps 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  correcting  any  abuses  reported  by 
the  inspection  teams. 

Allies  of  Hanoi  have  also  Insisted  that 
Hanoi  Is  abiding  by  the  Geneva  accords. 

The  United  States  proposal  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  other  resolutions  discussed  and 
approved  today,  which  were  all  raised  under 
the  broad  heading  of  "Respect  for  Human 
Rights  in  Armed  Conflict."  These  Included  a 
proposal  by  Britain  and  12  others  that  looks 
toward  supplementing  the  Geneva  conven- 
tions to  take  account  of  internal  conflicts 
such  as  the  Blafra  war  and  other  new  situ- 
ations. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Intends  to  hold  a  preliminary  confer- 
ence next  May  to  discuss  possible  new  regu- 
lations. 

Without  dissent,  the  committee  approved  a 
proposal  by  France  and  seven  other  coun- 
tries suggesting  that  the  United  Nations  pre- 
pare an  international  agreement  to  protect 
Journalists  on  dangerous  missions  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  guaranteed  Identity  docu- 
ment. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2,  1970] 
Text  op  Resolution  Adopted  in  U.N.  on 
War  Prisoners 
United  Nations,  N.Y..  December  1.— Pol- 
lowing  is  the  text  of  the  United  States- 
sponsored  resolution  on  prisoners  of  war 
ado^d  today  by  the  Social  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly: 
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Believing  therefore  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  victims  of  war  and  armed  aggres- 
sion Is  a  concern  of  the  United  Nations. 

Noting  Resolution  adopted  by  the  interna- 
tional conference  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Istan- 
bul calling  upon  all  parties  to  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  to  insure  that  all  persons 
entitled  to  prisoner-of-war  status  are  treated 
humanely  and  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  conventions,  and 
that  all  parties  involved  in  an  armed  con- 
flict, no  matter  how  characterized,  provide 
free  access  to  prisoners  of  war  and  to  all 
places  of  their  detention  by  a  protecting 
power  or  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

Considering  that  direct  repatriation  of 
seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick  pris- 
oners of  war  and  repatriation  or  intern- 
ment In  a  neutral  country  of  prisoners  of 
war  who  have  undergone  a  long  period  of 
captivity  constitute  important  aspects  of 
human  rights  as  advanced  and  preserved 
under  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  that  the  preamble  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  affirms  faith  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person. 

Recalling  that  the  United  Nations  has  as 
one  of  its  purposes  achievement  of  interna- 
tional co-operation  in  solving  International 
problems  of  humanitarian  character  and  pro- 
motion of  respect  for  human  rights. 

Reiterating  the  obligation  of  states  mem- 
bers for  the  urgent  termination  of  all  armed 
aggression  as  envisaged  in  Articles  1  and  2 
of  the  charter  and  in  other  relevant  docu- 
ments of  the  United  Nations. 

Noting  the  obligation  of  states  members 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  universal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights. 

Recalling  resolutions  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary General,  in  consultation  with  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to 
continue  to  study,  inter  alia,  (1)  steps  which 
could  be  taken  to  secure  the  bett-er  applica- 
tions of  existing  humanitarian  international 
conventions  and  rules  In  armed  conflicts;  and 
(2)  the  need  for  additional  humanitarian 
International  protection  of  civilians  prison- 
ers and  combatants  In  all  crmed  conflicts: 

1.  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  any  armed 
conflict  to  comply  with  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  so  as  to 
insure  humane  treatment  of  all  persons  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  convention 
and,  inter  alia,  to  permit  regular  Inspection 
in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  all 
places  of  detention  of  prisoners  of  war  by 
a  protecting  power  or  humanitarian  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross; 

2.  Endorses  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  secure  effective  application  of  the  con- 
vention; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  exert 
all  efforts  to  obtain  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war  especially  for  the  victims 
of  armed  aggression  and  colonial  suppres- 
sion; 

4.  Urges  compliance  -vith  ■  Article  109  of 
the  convention,  which  requires  repatriation 
of  seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick  pris- 
oners of  war  and  which  provides  for  agree- 
ments with  a  view  to  direct  repatriation  or 
interment  in  a  neutral  country  of  able- 
bodied  prisoners  of  war  who  have  under- 
gone a  long  period  of  captivity. 

5.  Urges  that  combatants  in  all  armed 
conflicts  not  covered  by  Article  4  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  the  Aug.  12,  1949,  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
be  accorded  the  same  humane  treatment  de- 
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fined  by  the  principles  of  international  law 
applied  to  prisoners  of  war; 

6.  Urges  strict  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  international  Instru- 
ments concerning  human  rights  in  armed 
conflicts  and  urges  those  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  ratify  or  accede  to  the  relevant 
instruments  in  order  to  facilitate  in  all 
aspects  the  protection  of  the  victims  of 
armed  conflicts. 


ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY  ON  THE 
FUTURE  OF  BOXING 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
I  included  in  the  Record  testimonies  of 
several  witnesses  who  participated  in  the 
recent  informal  congressional  hearing 
which  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bxagci>, 
and  I  held  on  the  future  of  boxing.  To- 
day, I  would  like  to  include  additional 
testimonies  obtained  at  this  hearing: 
Boxing  From  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave.  1971 
(By  Barney  Felix,  the  Nation's  senior 
professional  boxing  referee) 

As  the  nation's  senior  professional  boxing 
referee,  I  have  been  around  a  long,  long  time. 
As  a  boxer,  I  ran  the  gamit  from  settlement 
house,  amateur  athletic  union,  collegiate  to 
pro  boxing.  As  a  boxing  referee  I  followed 
the  same  trail.  From  the  newspaper  and  no- 
decision  days  through  the  rein  of  the  Walker 
Boxing  laws. 

As  a  growing  boy  I  was  inspired  by  the 
boxers  and  persons  associated  with  the  box- 
ing game.  As  the  years  went  by  with  the 
economy  and  living  conditions  Improving, 
boxing  seemed  to  recede  into  an  inferior  po- 
sition, control  was  taken  over  by  the  vora- 
cious few  who  squeezed  everything  out  of 
the  game  and  gave  it  nothing. 

I  don't  blame  the  youngsters  for  not  seek- 
ing a  career  In  the  boxing  profession.  While 
the  rate  of  pay  has  been  increased  In  every 
category  of  work,  the  young  preliminary 
boxer  still  gets  $10.00  a  round.  In  some  states 
they  get  even  less.  The  supervision  of  the 
game  is  down  to  a  new  low.  Recently  the 
New  York  State  boxing  chairman,  Edwin 
Dooley,  disgracefully  ceded  his  p>ower  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  dictates  of  the  Patterson- 
Greene  flght  group  who  were  scheduled  to 
box  in  the  main  event  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  They  Insisted  that  Chairman  Dooley 
evict  Referee  Dave  Feld  bodily  from  the  box- 
ing ring  after  he  had  oiflclally  assigned  Peld 
to  work  this  bout.  This  I  maintain  Is  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

A  strong,  disciplined  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission must  be  instituted  to  handle  all 
categories  of  boxing  in  the  nation.  This  com- 
mission will  be  administrative  and  act  as  a 
watchdog  for  any  wrong-doing  by  the  pro- 
moters, managers  and  seconds  to  the  poor 
exploited  professional  boxer  who  winds  up 
his  career  with  nothing  but  a  couple  of 
cauliflowered  ears  and  a  rattled  brain.  There 
must  be  closer  supervision  of  all  those  earn- 
ing a  living  in  pro  t>oxing  and  the  wrong 
doers  must  be  expelled. 

This  Federal  Commission  should  have  first 
and  last  word  in  all  areas  of  boxing,  be  It 
schoolboy  boxing,  settlement  house  boxing, 
collegiate  boxing,  A.A.U.  boxing  or  profes- 
sional boxing.  As  things  stand  now  the  only 
phases  alive  are   the   Golden  Gloves  Tour- 
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ney.  which  holds  forth  once  a  year  and  pro- 
fessional boxing  such  as  It  Is.  There  was  a 
time  when  New  York  City  bad  14  pro  box- 
ing shows  going  In  one  week.  This  In  addi- 
tion to  at  least  twenty  weekly  A^.U.  ama- 
teur shows.  Settlement  Houses  and  Commu- 
nity Centers  all  had  boxing  teams  and  held 
an  annual  championship  in  the  armories. 
We  coaches  knew  that  some  of  the  partici- 
pants would  wind  up  boxing  professionally. 
Those  that  did  r.jt  turn  pro  learned  the 
fundamentals  of  self-defense  which  came  in 
handy  as  they  went  through  the  problems 
Df  life. 

We  have  found  that  boxing,  when  prop- 
erly taught,  Inculcates  In  the  character  of  a 
growing  boy  phages  of  self  reliance,  self  re- 
spect, respect  for  others  and  prepares  him  to 
fiice  the  hard  knocks  of  life  with  equa- 
nimity. 

Most  o»  my  peers  and  colleagues  feel  as  I 
ic  about  organizing  a  Federal  Commission 
Rith  a  "Czar"  of  boxing  at  it's  head,  who 
will  be  far-visioned  enough  to  bring  the 
;ame  back  to  it's  former  status  and  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  influence  of  the 
voracious  and  uru-uly  under  control.  Per- 
sons like  Commander  Gene  iinney,  Abe 
Greene,  the  Jersey  State  Couunlssloner  who 
In  essence  is  the  Elder  Stateman  of  Boxing, 
Morris  Mogelever,  a  newspapermai.  and  lx)x- 
Ing  official  who  has  been  associated  with 
boxing  all  his  life  and  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  ills  of  boxing.  To  bring  the 
iport  back  lo  the  heydays  of  the  "Twen- 
ties" with  the  enticement  of  "top  pay  for 
tiard  work"  to  our  growing  generation.  You 
will  see  how  quickly  these  youngsters  will 
rtart  getting  haircuts  and  stop  using  drugs. 
We  must  give  them  an  incentive  and  the  re- 
spect they  deserve  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rame  and  honor  and  their  acceptance  by  the 
;ood  people  In  our  society. 

Let  me  offer  an  example  of  a  case  In 
iiand  .  .  .  my  own  experience.  Soon  after 
World  War  I,  we  found  ourselves  living  In 
;he  ghetto  of  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
fork  City.  We  were  seven  children  living 
n  two  tenement  house  rooms.  The  kitchen 
lad  a  coal  'turning  stove  In  it  but  it  never 
;ot  the  luxury  of  being  fed  coal.  We  young- 
sters had  a  dally  chore  of  going  out  on  the 
street  and  gathering  wood  for  the  kitchen 
Ire.  The  food  supply  was  below  par,  we  were 
thin,  emaciated  ^ooklng  and  anemic.  My 
'ather  was  earning  ten  dollars  a  week.  As 
oon  as  we  entered  oiir  teens  we  discovered 
xixlng.  At  thirteen  we  were  paid  fifteen  cents 
i  fight  to  do  battle  before  a  group  of  grown- 
ups on  the  roof  (shop)  of  18  Orchard  Street. 
The  lower  east  side  was  the  "hot  bed"  of 
x>xlng  and  many  great  fighters  came  from 
;here.  We  grew  older  and  Improved  and  from 
■ooftop  boxing  we  entered  the  A.A.U.  ama- 
;eur  bouts  and  through  this  medium  we  en- 
;ered  the  halls  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
::;iub.  The  City  Athletic  Club  and  many 
3ther  citadels  of  the  upper  classes  and  we 
frere  Interested  In  what  we  saw.  There  was 
nspiratlon  all  over  the  place.  La  due  time 
!ve  tiimed  pro.  My  brother.  Harry  Felix,  who 
'or  many  years  was  the  contender  for  the 
Ightwelght  title  received  40  dollars  far 
lis  first  four  round  fight.  This  was  as  much 
IS  my  father  earned  In  one  mouth.  At  last 
ny  parents  began  reallalng  something  of 
;helr  investment  in  us  kids.  As  the  money 
md  the  ring  Injuries  kept  rolling  in  we 
vere  able  to  move  out  of  the  ghetto  Into  a 
lome  all  our  own  In  the  then  countrified 
3rownsville  in  Brooklyn.  We  retired  my 
'ather  at  the  age  of  41.  This  is  what  t>oxlng 
lid  for  us  and  could  stUl  be  doing  for  many 
A  the  large  "have  not"  families  struggling 
ilong  today.  Tb«  supcrrtslon  of  boxing  was 
;ood  In  those  days.  Jim  Farley  was  the  com- 
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missioner  and  he  had  a  dedicated  staff.  Not 
what  "can  you  do  for  me"  group. 

I  was  taught  never  to  criticise  unless  I 
could  come  up  with  something  constructive, 
so,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  put  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  paper: 

1.  To  stimulate  the  Interest  of  the  growing 
boys  m  pro  Ix^xlng,  I  suggest  that  a  scale  of 
pay  be  targeted  towards  the  present  economy. 
A  prelim  boy  still  gets  $10.00  a  round  or  less 
for  a  4  round  bout.  This  was  the  rate  fifty 
years  ago.  How  unfair  can  you  be.  In  those 
days  an  errand  boy  got  (8.00  per  week,  today 
he  gets  $70.00. 

2.  Stimulate  the  interest  of  Big  Business 
In  boxing.  I  am  spealcing  now  of  conglom- 
erates .  .  .  corporation,  private  wealthy  in- 
dividuals to  Invest  in  the  talent  of  young 
boxers.  These  outfits  to  organize  a  boxing 
division  In  their  companies  administered  by 
a  manager  with  business  knowledge.  Sign 
these  boxers  to  a  yearly  contract  and  pay 
them  weekly,  in  turn  these  boxers  will  par- 
ticipate in  pro  bouts  as  arranged  by  the  com- 
pany manager.  The  company  will  supply 
training  quarters,  hire  trainers  and  seconds 
and  set  up  hard  and  fast  rules  with  which  the 
boxer  must  comply.  If  a  boxer  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  traiiUng  rules  he  will  be  sus- 
pended without  pay.  Boxer  is  gradually  pro- 
moted to  higher  rate  of  pay  by  merit  and  he 
can  advance  to  main  event  boxer  eventually 
with  main  event  pay.  I  have  a  whole  master 
plan  governing  such  activities.  At  least  it  will 
take  the  boxer  out  of  the  hands  of  scheming, 
selfish  managers  who  give  nothing  and 
take  all. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  inves- 
tigate the  professional  boxing  situation  in 
the  City  of  tllami  Beach.  Florida.  Here  exists 
truly  a  boxing  triist.  One  exclusive  promoter 
is  licensed  by  the  Miami  Beach  Council,  no 
one  else  may  promote  boxing  in  the  City. 
The  Promoter  receives  the  use  of  the  3  public 
halls  at  a  low,  low  fee  and  has  managing 
contracts  with  all  local  boxers  who  are  used 
on  the  shows.  He  also  owns  the  local  txjxlng 
gymnasium  where  these  fighters  train.  A 
very  disgraceful  situation  exists  here  where 
this  promoter  usually  opens  his  professional 
boxing  show  with  two  or  three  amateur 
l>outs.  This  Is  an  unheard  of  practice. 

4.  This  Federal  Boxing  Commission  should 
allow  officials,  boxers  and  other  boxing  per- 
sonnel to  Join  a  benevolent  association  where 
they  can  meet  socially,  discuss  various  in- 
equities that  exist  in  the  sport,  hold  boxing 
clinics  for  growing  boys  and  boxing  seminars 
for  college  students  who  plan  on  entering  the 
teaching  profession.  There  was  such  an  or- 
ganization and  I  was  the  secretary.  It  was 
highly  successful  but  was  ordered  dlsbemded 
by  the  former  boxing  chairman,  the  late 
Eddie  Eagan.  When  I  returned  from  serving 
four  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  n.  I  was  told  the  bad  news.  We  were  a 
well  disciplined  group  and  never  showed  our 
displeasure  at  Mr.  Eagan 's  ruling. 

5.  All  officials  should  be  reqiiired  to  pass 
a  written  and  practical  test  to  check  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  sport,  and  physical  and 
medical  tests  to  confirm  their  good  health 
and  stability. 

6.  On-the-Job-tralning  seminars  should  be 
held  for  all  referees.  Judges,  Inspectors  and 
deputies.  I  do  not  ever  remember  that  such 
instructive  meetings  were  held. 

7.  There  should  be  a  rotating  assignment  of 
officials  and  not  assignments  through  politi- 
cal influence  as  is  found  now. 

8.  The  free  ticket  list  to  deputies  and 
commission  by  promoters  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

9.  rne  boxing  from  any  and  all  political 
entanglements.  This  can  be  done  only  if 
a  strong  and  knowledgeable  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  Is  selected. 
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10.  Set  up  a  standard  national  scoring 
system  devised  so  that  an  honest  decision  is 
rendered.  It's  tough  enough  for  a  kid  to  be 
in  there  battling  away  and  getting  hurt 
without  having  to  fight  the  referees  and 
Judges. 

11.  The  present  day  boxer  is  not  insured 
and  has  no  protection  whatever.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  Instituted  where  he  and  his 
family  will  be  cared  for  in  the  event  that 
Injurl&s  are  serious  enough  to  put  him  out 
of  commission  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Brief:   Ai.  "Chink"  Lint) 
Born   March  21,   1907.  in  New  York  City. 

RaUed  in  Harlem.  New  York  State  licensed 

referee. 

City   Mission   Society   camp   councilor  In 

charge  of  boating  and  swimnUng  at  Camp 

Minlsink.  N.Y.S. 
Professional   boxing  referee,  N.YB.,   1952- 

present. 

OBSERVATIONS 

I  first  liecame  interested  In  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional boxing  referee  after  the  Joe  Louis- 
Max  Baer  contest.  However,  I  confided  In 
my  best  friend  whom  I  had  taught  the  art 
of  boxing  and  officiating  only  to  see  him  get 
the  Job  because  of  his  political  Inroads. 

I  however  made  preparations  and  spoke 
to  Comm.  Eddie  Eagan  who  told  me  that  the 
commi.'sslon  had  one  black  referee  and  did 
not  Intend  to  use  more  than  that.  I  did 
make  It  when  Mr.  Christlinberry  was 
made  commissioner. 

1.  Now  then,  since  1952  I  have  never  ref- 
ereed  a  main  lx>ut  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

2.  The  conun.  spokesmen  tell  the  officials 
that  they  will  stand  behind  the  decisions 
made  yet  I  find  much  criticism  such  as  the 
Ruby  Goldstein  situation  when  Ruby  threw 
a  very  important  contest  out  because  of  some 
rule  infraction. 

3.  I  have  never  experienced  the  rotation  of 
referees  as  adopted. 

4.  The  officials  seem  to  be  making  less 
money  actually  and  relatively  speaking. 

5.  The  prerequisites  for  appointment  to  the 
boxing  commission  Is  not  what  one  knows 
but  is  political. 

6.  An  official  may  find  himself  In  the  good 
graces  of  the  powers  that  be  at  one  time  and 
working  then  another  time  find  himself  In 
the  opposite  position  and  no*  working.  This 
would  be  tinderstandable  if  someone  would 
explain  but  no  one  explains. 

7.  I  worked  the  Audibon  card  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Was  supposed  to  get  $25.00 
for  the  nights  work.  On  three  occasions  I 
was  given  $20.00  with  no  explanation. 

SrATEMEMT  OT  DS.  LEOMARD  MILTOK,  PRXSI- 
DKMT,  PEOPIJC-TO-PK3PI.X  SPOKTS  COM- 
MITTEE, Inc. 

I  am  president  of  the  People -To-People 
Sports  Committee  which  was  founded  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1966,  and  which  has 
been  operating  ever  since  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and 
Nixon. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  Is  to  or- 
ganize continuous  sports  activities  between 
the  athletes  of  the  United  States  and  ath- 
letes of  the  world  in  order  to  create  good 
will,  friendship  and  mutual  understanding. 
This  committee  has  been  most  successful  in 
this  directive  from  the  President,  and  a\ix 
chsOrman  today  Is  President  Nixon.  Ova  dip- 
lomatic council  Is  composed  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  as  weU  as 
many  Senators,  Congressmen,  governors  and 
ambassadors;  and  our  spwrts  council  is  com- 
prised of  many  Illustrious  athletes  and  many 
sports-minded  men  of  our  country.  This  com- 
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mittee  has  the  unique  distinction  of  carry- 
ing out  its  mandate  to  arrange  for  both 
amateur   and   professional   competition. 

I  was  honored  to  be  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent In  1956  under  the  presidency  of  that  fa- 
mous amateur  boxer  and  sportsman.  Colonel 
Edward  Eagan,  and  assumed  the  presidency 
upon  his  death  In  1967.  Colonel  Eagan,  as 
many  of  you  well  remember,  was  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  winner  in  boxing  and  was  one  of 
the  great  amateOr  boxers  of  his  era.  He  then 
went  on  to  graduate  from  Yale  University  as 
an  attorney  and  completed  his  education  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  in  England.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  World  War  II  as  a  colonel  In  the 
Air  Force,  and  served  later  with  distinction 
as  the  commissioner  of  boxing  for  the  State  of 
New  York  for  7  years. 

For  many  years  Eddie  Eagan  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  deplorable  state  of  professional 
boxing,  and  I  know  it  grieved  Eddie  consider- 
ably that  this  sport.  In  his  estimation,  had 
deteriorated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  due  to 
the  element  that  seemed  to  be  associated 
with  It. 

We  were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a 
national  boxing  commissioner  should  be  es- 
tablished so  that  the  sport  could  be  again 
held  In  high  esteem  as  so  many  of  the  other 
sports,  such  as  baseball,  basketball,  foot- 
ball, etc. 

Because  of  his  tremendous  knowledge  of 
the  sport.  Colonel  Eagan  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  would  occur  at  the  time  when  the 
sensitivities  of  the  country  demanded  this 
action.  In  preparation  of  such  action,  sev- 
eral years  ago  Congress  made  studies  of  this 
sport.  The  People-To-People  Sports  Commit- 
tee, Eddie  Eagan  and  I  gave  considerable 
thought  to  the  best  possible  plan  that  could 
be  put  into  effect.  This  plan  embodies  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Boxing,  who  would  be  empowered  to  li- 
cense and  authorize  boxing  In  the  United 
States.  This  commissioner  would  operate  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  People-To-People 
Sports  Committee.  For  each  event,  a  siun 
would  be  established.  In  addition,  a  percent- 
age of  the  gate  would  also  be  given  to  the 
contestants,  which  would  be  indicative  of 
their  popularity.  All  ancillary  Income  such  as 
television  rights,  closed  circuit  and  public, 
motion  picture  rights,  etc.,  would  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  People-To-People  Sports  Com- 
mittee. Pensions  and  insurance  policies 
would  be  established.  Preliminaries  and  elim- 
inations for  matches  would  be  established  by 
the  commissioner  and  his  staff.  Licensing  of 
the  fighters  would  be  under  the  sole  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commissioner. 

All  profits  and  proceeds  from  the  bouts 
should  be  distributed  to  such  organizations 
as  the  Police  Athletic  League,  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  Golden  Gloves,  etc.,  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  sport  amongst  these 
amateurs. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  details  for 
the  modus  operandi,  which  are  too  lengthy 
to  discuss  here,  which  would  also  be  re- 
quired. I  can  foresee  a  sports  program  operat- 
ing, as  I  mentioned,  free  from  selfish  and 
financial  interests,  bringing  the  sport  of  box- 
ing to  a  plateau  of  respect  that  it  so  Justly 
deserves.  The  People-To-People  Sports  Com- 
mittee is  willing  to  undertake  a  project  of 
this  type  in  the  Interest  of  national  and  In- 
ternational sportsmanship.  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, and  have  discussed  this  program  with 
notable  boxing  authorities  of  the  Olympic 
Cortunlttee.  It  is  envisioned  that  in  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type  amateur  boxing  would  be 
encouraged,  and  this  would  again  provide  the 
athletes  with  an  opportunity  for  Olympic 
competition. 

In  the  Interest  of  clean,  wholesome  sports- 
manship, we  strongly  recommend  a  national 
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commissioner  to  do  for  boxing  what  Judge 
Landls  so  ably  accomplished  for  baseball. 

Statement  or  Col.  Donald  F.  Hcll,  U.S. 
Army  Retired,  Executive  Director  Amek- 
ICAN    Athletic    Union    or  the   U.S.A. 

A.   BACKGROUND 

Boxing  Is  man's  oldest  and  longest  con- 
tinuing sport.  It  is  the  only  sport  carried 
over  from  the  original  Olympic  G.imes.  Al- 
though continuing  throughout  the  years, 
professional  boxing's  development  has  been 
checkered  and  varied. 

The  development — or  the  lack  of  It — of 
professional  boxing  with  its  glamor  and 
omnipresent  controversy  has  over-shadowed 
the  steady  development  of  amateur  boxing. 
The  public  Is  generally  unaware  that  ama- 
teur boxing  is  controlled  by  a  world-wide 
organization  of  121  member  nations.  It  has 
never  had  serious  dissensions  nor  rival  groups 
naming  their  own  champions  or  conducting 
competitions  outside  the  rules  of  the  Inter- 
national Amateur  Boxing  Association 
(AIBA).  National,  Continental  and  World 
Championships — including  the  Olympic 
Games — are  conducted  regularly  under  the 
rules  of  AIBA.  A  copy  of  the  current  rules 
of  AIBA  is  attached  with  the  original  of  this 
report. 

Amateur  boxing  in  the  United  States  Is 
organized,  supervised  and  controlled  by  the 
NaLional  Boxing  Committee  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States  (AAU). 
The  AIBA  member  in  the  USA  Is  AAU.  The 
AAU  as  a  service  organization  of  volunteer 
workers  has  neither  the  personnel  nor  the 
funds  to  fully  protect  the  amateur  boxer.  Nor 
can  the  AAU  provide  sufficient  programs  so 
tliat  America's  amateurs  can  meet  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  World  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis.  How- 
ever, the  AAU  freely  does  a  tremendous  Job 
with  its  volunteer  workers  and  the  limited 
amount  of  funds  it  is  able  to  obtain.  The 
current  National  Boxing  Handlx)ok  of  the 
AAU  is  attached. 

There  are  no  laws  or  standard  rules  and 
requirements  for  the  amateur  boxer  when 
he  receives  offers  to  become  a  professional. 
Professional  boxing  is  controlled — or  un- 
controlled— by  City  Commissions,  State  Com- 
missions and  several  varied  groups  which 
claim  national,  regional  or  world  control. 
Many  cities  in  the  USA  have  no  set  supervi- 
sion of  any  kind  whatsoever.  None  of  the 
U.S.  State  Commissions  have  any  national 
supervision. 

The  world  pattern  in  professional  boxing 
Is  almost  as  irregular  and  unsupervised  as 
the  City  and  State  Commissions  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  countries  the  Gov- 
ernment controls  the  sport  through  appro- 
priate laws.  The  Communist  countries  for- 
bid professional  boxing,  but  devote  millions 
of  dollars  In  supporting  their  amateur  teams 
whose  constant  victories  are  propagandized 
as  an  indication  of  Communist  superiority. 
Some  nations — such  as  Prance  and  Italy — 
provide  funds  for  the  national  commission 
which  controls  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional boxing  but  have  different  personnel 
working  In  the  two  programs. 
B.  problem 
The  problems  of  boxing  begin  the  moment 
a  boy  wants  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  self-defense  into  the  ancient  sport 
of  boxing.  Generally  the  boys  in  amateur 
boxing  come  from  poor  families  and  the 
Inner-city  or  ghetto  areas.  It  is  Incongruous 
that  there  is  no  government  help  available 
for  these  members  of  our  society  who  need 
help  the  most,  and  who  are  trying  to  help 
themselves. 

The  volunteer  workers  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States  attempt 
to  fill  this  gap,  but  even  here  the  ghetto 
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boy  who  needs  help  the  most  gels  the  least. 
Swimming,  t.-ack  and  field,  and  basketball 
attract  boys  from  the  more  affluent  families 
of  our  society  and  get  better  programs,  bel- 
ter facilities,  and  better  coaching.  All  the 
members  of  our  affluent  society  who  only 
assist  the  participants  in  the  other  sports 
should  not  be  condemned  because  they  do 
not  give  more  time  to  the  poor  boys  in  box- 
ing. Like  most  community  minded  volun- 
teers they  contribute  their  efforts  to  helping 
their  community  as  they  see  it  They  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
boys  in  the  ghetto  area  who  are  attracted 
to  boxing. 

The  problem  in  amateur  boxing  is  that 
there  is  little  or  no  community  leadership 
or  funds  for  programs  in  the  areas  from 
which  the  boxers  come.  A  great  percentage 
of  them  are  from  broken  families  and  have 
never  known  a  father.  Instead  of  receiving 
deserved  help  for  their  efforts,  they  are  usual- 
ly trying  to  help  a  husbandless  mother  sup- 
port smaller  children. 

Since  the  amateur  organization-  the 
AAU — doesn't  have  the  funds  for  a  really 
complete  and  attractive  program,  the  ama- 
teur boxer  Is  easy  prey  for  anyone  who  will 
offer  him  a  chance  to  take  home  a  dollar. 
Therefore,  the  abuses  of  the  individual  box- 
er begins  when  he  is  lured  into  a  profes- 
sional career  by  an  unscrupulous  or  unquali- 
fied manager.  Too  many  young  boxers  enter 
the  professional  arena  before  they  are  physi- 
cally mature,  mentally  developed,  of  legal 
age,  or  sufficiently  skilled  to  protect  them- 
selves  in  the  longer  professional  bouts. 

Some  State  Commissions  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  protect  the  boxer  and  to  give  profes- 
sional boxing  proper  supervision.  New  York 
State  is  generally  considered  the  most  effec- 
tive state  commission.  But,  the  New  York 
Commission  probably  is  prevented  from  com- 
pletely following  sound  principles  by  the 
realistic  fact  thal\  unscrupulous  managers 
and  promoters  pron\ptly  take  attractive  com- 
petitions to  a  city  with  an  easy  or  unscrupu- 
lous commission  whe^  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
follow  proper  procedures. 

Part  of  the  excitement  in  the  sport  of  box- 
ing is  the  fact  that  one  good  punch  may 
change  the  whole  course  of  the  action.  Part 
of  the  public  feeling  for  the  sport  Is  the  op- 
portunity which  boxing  provides  for  the  poor, 
uneducated  l>oy  with  physical  talents  who 
may  become  a  world  champion.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  odds,  and 
the  lack  of  education  of  the  average  boxer, 
makes  the  sport  and  the  individual  boxer 
prey  for  the  gamblers,  and  unscrupulous 
managers  or  promoters. 

The  lack  of  national  laws  and  a  national 
commission  to  protect  the  boxers  and  to 
supervise  the  sport  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  well  meaning  city  or  state  commission  to 
contribute  their  share  toward  regulation  of 
the  sport.  The  frustrations  of  seeing  an  im- 
proper match  turned  down  In  one  city  and 
then  take  place  across  the  border  in  another 
state  has  caused  many  commissions  to  sim- 
ply give  up  trying  to  follow  sound  principles. 
Without  some  national  supervision  the  evils 
and  abuses  in  the  sport  can  never  be  elimi- 
nated. There  are  good  men  In  many  State 
boxing  commissions  who  can  regulate  the 
sport,  but  they  need  the  authority  of  a  Na- 
tional    Commission   backing    them. 

C.    SOLUTION 

There  are  several  desirable  actions  which 
are  needed  at  all  levels  and  my  suggested 
solutions  beginning  at  the  lowest  level  would 
be  as" follows: 

1.  Make  "opportunity",  "self-help  ",  "head- 
start",  "physical  education",  or  some  type 
of  government  funds  available  to  every  state 
to  regulate  boxing,  to  develop  amateur  pro- 
grams, and  to  protect  the  boxer  when  he 
turns  professional. 
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2.  A  national  age  mlnlmuin  should  be  set 
6  (  prevent  the  unqualified  youn«  amateur 
h  3xer  from  entering  the  pnrfesBlonal  arena. 
f  rofesBlonal  football — where  hard  contact  Is 
s  niilar  to  boxing — has  established  the  trsm- 
s  don  age  at  college  graduation  which  aver- 
p  ;e8  33  years  of  age.  The  public  would  en- 
t  lu.slasdcally  support  a  minimum  age  of  21 
t  T  boxing  Age  31  Is  generally  aocepted  as 
i  >r>ut  the  time  a  young  man's  body  Is  suffl- 
c  ently  developed  to  take  the  hard  knocks  of 
p  -ofesslonal  boxing.  The  public  may  well 
c  unor  tor  the  abolition  of  professional  box- 
lug  If  a  teenager  Is  killed  in  the  professional 
a  ena.  The  normal  reaction  to  an  unfortu- 
n  ite  fatality  of  an  older  boxer  would  be 
r  lat  the  individual  was  a  grown  man,  past 

2  .  years  of  age,  and  sufficiently  mature  to 
ti  .ke  hl£  chances  for  a  monetary  prize  the 
s  ime  as  auto  racing  drivers  and  professional 
fi  otbal.  players  do. 

3.  Appoint  a  full-time  national  boxing 
c<  immission  of  at  least  three  (3)  commls- 
s  oners.  The  first  action  of  such  a  commis- 
si on  would  be  to  meet  with  a  representative 
o  each  of  the  state  commissions  to  promul- 
g  lie   national  standards  and   rules   for   the 

3  port.  Then  the  commission  would  be  busily 
e  Lgaged  in  keeping  these  standard  proce- 
d  ires  up  to  date,  developing  protection  of 
tl  le  boxers  and  in  supen'ising  interstate,  na- 
tj  snai  and  International  competitions. 

4.  One  of  the  three  commissioners  should 
b  :  assitrned  the  primary  responsibility  of  co- 
o:  dlnatin^  with  the  National  Boxing  Com- 
n  ittee  of  the  AAU  and  the  Olympic  Boxing 
C  immittee  to  assist  the  ama<teur  programs 
a  Id  to  supervise  the  transition  from  amateur 
t<    professional  status. 

S  rATEMXNT  OF  NAT  PLZISCHER,  PRESIDENT  AND 

Eorros,  Ring  Magazine 
There  Is  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  national 
a  Id  international  boxing  rules  and  regula- 
tl  r>ns.  Too  frequently  Important  regulations 
a  e  overlooked  by  various  commissions.  Only 
a  National  Commission  can  regulate  the 
s]  ort  in  a  manner  that  can  eliminate  the 
o  >Jectlonable  elements. 
What  are  these? 

1.  Undercover  managers  of  ill  repute. 

2.  Indecision  by  Boxing  Commissions,  who, 
ei  iger  to  obtain  a  lucrative  match  for  their 
d  >maln,  sanction  matches  that  carry  un- 
si  vory  flavors. 

3.  Laxity  on  the  part  of  Commissions  to 
li  slst  that  matchmakers  and  promoters 
e:  Imlnate  mismatches  in  which  superiority 
o:  one  boxer  causes  discontent  among  the 
p  itrons  and  raises  cries  among  the  patrons 
a  Id  raises  cries  among  the  public  against 
b  )xlng. 

4.  Need  for  a  Championship  Committee 
t(    chooae  contenders  in  each  class. 

6.  Uniformity  of  licensing  of  boxers,  man- 
ai  ;er8  and  seconds  needed.  A  must  is  Cen- 
ti  al   Clearing  Agency  for  all  such  licenses. 

e.  No  means  at  present  to  enforce  a  rul- 
li  g  on  national  basis.  Each  state,  despite 
ai  niiatlon  with  a  boxing  group — World  Box- 
ii  g  Association,  World  Boxing  Council,  can 
d  )  as  It  wishes.  A  fighter,  manager,  second 
n  ay  be  banned  from  obtaining  a  license  In 
o  le  state  but  obtain  same  in  others. 

Boxing  requires  a  National  Oovernment 
o  Hclal  at  Its  bead,  and  uniform  govem- 
n  ent  regtUations.  During  the  past  decade 
a  number  of  State  and  National  hearings 
h  ive  been  held,  but  no  remedy  has  emerged. 


PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.   Speaker,  a  great 
/merican — former    President     of     the 
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United  States — described  patriotism  as 
follows: 

Patriotism  means  to  stand  by  the  country. 

It  does  not  mean  to  stand  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  other  public  official  save  exactly 
to  the  degree  In  which  he  himself  stands  by 
the  country. 

It  Is  patriotic  to  support  him  Insofar  as 
he  efficiently  serves  the  Country.  It  is  un- 
patriotic not  to  oppose  him  to  the  exact  ex- 
tent that  by  inefficiency  or  otherwise  he  fails 
In  his  duty  to  stand  by  the  Country. 

In  either  event,  it  is  unpatriotic  not  to 
tell  the  truth — whether  about  the  President 
or  about  anyone  else — save  In  the  rare  cases 
where  this  would  make  known  to  the  enemy 
Information  of  military  value  which  would 
otherwise  be  unknown  to  him.  (Theodore 
Roosevelt,  1918;  Memorial  Edition,  Vol.  21, 
p.  316,  "The  Works  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.") 


TERROR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM— THE 
PULPING  OF  A  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCKMITZ 

OF  calitosnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  volume 
EX,  page  192  of  Lenin's  Selected  Works 
the  Communist  leader  admonished  his 
comrades : 

We  shall  speak  the  bitter  and  undoubted 
truth:  In  countries  that  are  experiencing  an 
unprecedented  crisis,  the  collapse  of  old  ties, 
and  the  intensification  of  the  class  struggle 
.  .  .  terror  cannot  be  dispensed  with  not- 
withstanding the  hypocrites  and  phrase- 
mongers .  .  .  There  is  no  middle  course,  no 
■'third  course",  nor  can  there  be. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
and  their  South  Vietnamese  front  or- 
ganizations are  operating  according  to 
this  standard  Leninist  principle.  Terror  is 
an  instrument  of  Communist  policy  al- 
ways and  everywhere  determined  resist- 
ance is  met. 

Although  we  read  about  Communist 
terror  in  books  such  as  the  recent  excel- 
lent publication  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  entitled  "The 
Human  Cost  of  Soviet  Communism,"  it  is 
very  difficult  for  many  people  to  imder- 
stand  that  this  type  of  barbarism  still 
goes  on.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  many 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  terror  is  an  in- 
tegral and  necessary  element  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist thought  and  action.  Most  of 
those  who  advocate  surrendering  in  Viet- 
nam obviously  do  not  comprehend  what 
is  transpiring  in  that  embattled  land. 
Neither  do  they  understand  what  wUl 
take  place  if  we  do  immediately  depart 
without  first  destroying  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party. 

In  order  to  rectify  somewhat  this  state 
of  ignorance  I  am  including  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  several  copies  of  the 
Daily  Bulletin  of  the  National  PoUce 
Force  of  South  Vietnam  which  details 
some  of  the  recent  Communist  terroristic 
activities.  Here  is  Communist  theory  in 
practice.  Here  is  a  partial  record  of  the 
daily  killings,  abductions,  and  maimings, 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  our 
allies,  are  presently  being  subjected  to. 
This  type  of  terrorist  activity  has  been 
going  on  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
since  the  year  1957. 
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This  is  the  type  of  information  which 
must  be  readily  available  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  Americans  so  that  they  will 
understand  just  exactly  what  is  involved 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Unfortimately  this  as- 
pect of  the  war,  the  pulping  of  an  entire 
people,  has  been  played  down  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  young  people 
in  our  Nation  seem  to  have  come  to  the 

fantastic  conclusion  that  the  Vietcong 

National  Liberation  Front,  Peoples  Rev- 
olutionary Government,  and  so  forth— 
are  in  some  way  liberating  heroes  and 
friends  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  necessary  to  dispel  tliis  perniclou.s 
illusion  which  is  one  of  the  foundations  of 
the  joint  Soviet-North  Vietnamese  rear 
warfare  effort  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  National  Police  Bulletin  for  several 
months  in  order  to  illustrate  the  true 
nature  of  the  enemy  being  faced  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment does  not  seem  to  want  to  make 
this  information  available  and  it  has 
taken  considerable  time  to  find  another 
source  which  could  supply  this  vital  in- 
formation. This  is  a  great  disservice  to 
those  who  wish  to  counters  ct  some  of  the 
enemy  developed  myth.s  surrounding  the 
U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

The  following  chronicle  deals  with  ter- 
rorist incidents  which  took  place  in  South 
Vietnam  from  late  October  1970  to  the 
middle  of  November.  It  is  a  partial  list- 
ing consisting  of  only  the  terrorist  inci- 
dents which  were  actually  reported. 
Many  similar  atrocities  go  unrecorded. 
Douglas  Pike  in  his  work  entitled  "The 
Vietcong  Strategy  of  Terror,"  an  out- 
.standing  publication  distributed  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  goes  into  the 
difTxulties  surrounding  th3  collection  of 
accurate  statistics  on  terrorist  activities. 

Here  is  what  is  happening  in  South 
Vietnam.  Here  is  what  we  are  fighting  to 
stop.  Here  we  see  the  enemy  as  he  really 
is.  This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
he  must  be  decisively  defeated. 

The  articles  follow : 

Roundup  of  TEnaoaisT  Actiwities 

(Notice  to  Media:  The  following  terrorist 
Incidents  have  been  reported  by  National 
Police  vrithln  the  past  24  hours.  Some  re- 
ports were  delayed  and  are  not  all-inclu- 
sive for  dates  shown) 

Seven  Incidents  of  terrorism  have  been  re- 
ported In  which  5  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
killed,  3  wounded  and  9  abducted.  Details 
follow: 

October  27:  Enemy  agents  entered  Nam 
Can  hamlet.  Vinh  Lol  dist.,  Bac  Lieu  Prov., 
killed  one  member  of  the  RD  cadre  and 
wounded  two  other  members. 

In  Phu  Khuong  A  hamlet,  Ben  Thanh  dlst., 
Kien  Tuong  Prov.  a  PSDF  was  taken  from  his 
house  and  killed. 

October  26:  A  hamlet  chief  was  abducted 
by  the  enemy  from  Hal  Duong  hamlet,  An 
Duong  dist.,  Tuyen  Due  Prov. 

A  man  was  assassinated  by  enemy  agents 
In  Tlnh  Blnh  hamlet,  Ben  Thanh  dlst.,  Kien 
Tuong  Prov. 

One  man  was  killed  and  one  wounded  by 
enemy  agents  who  entered  Thao  Lahn  H 
hamlet,  Vlnh  Lol  dist.,  Bac  Lieu  Prov. 

October  25:  Four  PSDF  and  four  other 
civilians  were  kidnapped  from  Blnh  Loc  ham- 
let. Xuan  Loc  dlst..  Long  Khanh  Prov. 

October  23:  Terrorists  assassinated  the 
deputy  hamlet  chief  in  Bao  Vinh  hamlet, 
Xuan  Loc  dlst..  Long  Khanh  Prov. 


December  2y  1970 

Potirteen  terrorist  Incidents  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  10  Vietnamese  dvlllans 
were  killed,  12  wounded  and  21  abducted. 
Details  t-elow: 

October  80:  Enemy  personnel  ambushed  a 
police  unit  in  Phu  Trlnh  hamlet,  Phan 
Thiet  city,  Blnh  Thuan  Prov.,  with  small 
arms  fire  and  B-40  rockets.  One  policeman 
was  killed  and  four  others  wounded. 

A  hand  grenade  thrown  by  terrorists  ex- 
ploded In  An  Dlnb  village,  Huong  My  dlst., 
Kien  Hoa  Prov.  wounded  two  civilians. 

October  29:  Three  civilians  were  killed  and 
two  wounded  when  a  passenger  car  in  which 
they  were  riding  bit  an  enemy  mine  in  An 
Hoa  village,  Kien  Luong  diet.,  Kien  Olang 
Prov. 

Enemy  agents  entered  Cay  Xoai  hamlet, 
Kien  An  dist.,  Kien  Olang  Prov.  and  assas- 
sinated the  assistant  hamlet  chief. 

October  28:  One  civUlan  was  murdered 
by  terrorists  in  An  Thanh  Thuy  village, 
Cho  Gao  dist.,  Dinh  Tuong  Prov. 

October  27:  A  police  woman  was  abducted 
from  Tan  Thach  village.  True  Olang  dlst., 
Kien  Hoa  Prov. 

October  25:  Pour  persons  were  kidnapped 
from  Nghla  An  Tay  hamlet,  Dong  Ha  dist., 
Quang  Trl  Prov. 

October  23 :  Terrorists  abducted  nine  civil- 
ians from  Canh  Phuoc  hamlet,  Kleu  Xuong 
dlst.,  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

October  19:  Two  civilians  were  killed  and 
two  others  were  wounded  when  enemy  mine 
exploded  in  a  field  in  Vlnh  Thuan  hamlet, 
Lai  Vo  dist.,  Sa  Dec  Prov. 

THE   POLLOWINO   INCIDENTS    OCCTJRRED    IN   BINH 
THAN    PROVINCE 

October  27:  A  deputy  hamlet  chief  and 
one  other  civilian  were  killed  by  an  enemy 
mine  in  Thien  Glan  dlst. 

October  26 :  Two  young  boys  were  wounded 
when  a  mine  exploded  in  a  field  In  Hoa 
Thanh  hamlet,  Thien  Olao  dlst. 

Five  young  boys  were  abducted  by  ter- 
rorists from  Go  Bol  hamlet.  Ham  Thuan 
dlst. 

Terrorists  kidnapped  one  young  boy  from 
Phu  Lam  village.  Ham  Thuan  dlst. 

October  26:  One  young  boy  was  abducted 
from  Phu  Lam  village.  Ham  Thuan  district. 

Ten  terrorist  Incidents  have  been  reported 
in  which  12  Vietnamese  clvlllsins  were  killed, 
18  wounded  and  3  abducted.  Details  follow: 

November  3:  In  Cau  Van  hamlet,  Glong 
Trom  dlst.,  Kien  Hoa  Prov.,  four  PSDF  were 
killed  and  two  PSDF  and  one  village  official 
were  wounded  in  a  terrorist  attack. 

November  2:  One  civilian  was  wounded 
when  terrorists  fired  grenades  Into  Hau 
Thuan  outpost,  Thanh  An  village.  Mo  Cay 
dlst.,  Kien  Hoa  Prov. 

November  1:  Terrorists  assassinated  one 
person  Ui  Huong  My  village,  Huong  My  dlst., 
Kien  Hoa  Prov. 

October  31 :  A  PSDF  member  was  wounded 
when  the  enemy  fired  B-40  rockets  Into  ham- 
let number  1,  An  Thanh  village,  Ben  Luc 
dlst..  Long  An  Prov.  Terrorists  have  assas- 
sinated the  village  chief  and  a  former  village 
chief  In  An  Hoa  Hung  vUIage,  Due  Tu  dlst., 
men  Hoa  Prov. 

October  30 :  Two  persons  were  killed  by  the 
enemy  In  hamlet  B,  Phuoc  Lai  village,  Nhon 
Trach  dlst.,  Bien  Hoa  Prov. 

October  29:  A  mine  killed  one  civilian 
when  it  exploded  in  An  Phu  Thuan  village, 
Due  Ton  dist.,  Sa  Dec  Prov.  Two  PSDF  mem- 
kiers  were  killed  and  six  other  memliers  were 
wounded  when  the  enemy  attacked  them  in 
Mang  Ca  hamlet,  Cal  Sach  dlst.,  Ba  Xuyen 
Prov. 

October  28:  Four  civilians  were  wounded 
and  two  abducted  during  an  enemy  attack 
against  Nang  Chang  hamlet.  Due  Long  dlst., 
Chuong  Thien  Prov. 

October  28:  Three  RD  cadre  were  wounded 
and  one  clvUlan  was  abducted  by  terrorists 
in  Phong  Nhleu  hamlet,  Tuy  An  dlst..  Phu 
Ten  Prov. 
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Nineteen  incidents  have  been  reported  in 
which  10  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed, 
15  wounded  and  IS  abducted.  Details  follow: 

November  5:  One  man  was  Injured  when 
the  enemy  fired  B-40  rocket  rounds  into 
Blnh  Hoa  Thon  village,  Chau  Thanh  dist., 
Kien  Tuong  Prov. 

November  4 :  The  enemy  ambushed  a  PSDF 
team  on  patrol  in  Khanh  Trach  hamlet,  Hoal 
Nhon  dist.,  Blnh  Dinh  Prov.  and  killed  one 
member  of  the  team. 

An  enemy  set  explosion  In  Chanh  Danh 
hamlet,  Phu  Cat  dist.,  Blnh  Dinh  Prov. 
wounded  one  vjllnge  official. 

One  policeman  vws  killed  by  enemy  agents 
at  the  My  Thanh  sub-station,  Kong  Trom 
dist.,  Kien  Hoa  Prov. 

The  village  chief  was  Wiled  In  an  ambush 
at  Lien  Chieu  village,  Hoa  Vang  dlst.,  Quang 
Nam  Prov. 

Nov.  2:  A  booby  trap  exploded  killing  one 
civilian  and  wounding  one  in  Lol  Nguye 
hamlet,  Chau  Thanh  dlst.,  Phong  Dinh  Prov. 

Enemy  agents  threw  hand  grenades  In 
Xuan  Son  village,  Dong  Xuan  dlst.,  Phu 
Yen  Prov.  killing  three  persons  including 
the  village  chief. 

November  1:  Plve  civilians  were  wounded 
In  an  explosion  in  Quang  Phuoc  village, 
Quang  Dien  dlst.,  Thua  Thien  Prov. 

October  31:  Terrorists  assassinated  one 
civilian  In  Phu  Hoa  hamlet,  Dong  Xuan  dlst., 
Phu  Yen  Prov. 

One  PSDF  member  was  abducted  from 
My  Due  hamlet,  Hoa  Nhon  dist.,  Blnh  Dinh 
Prov. 

Five  persons  were  Injured  when  a  wood 
cutter's  truck  ran  over  an  enemy  mine  near 
Trang  Bom  village.  Due  Tu  dlst.,  Blen  Hoa 
Prov. 

The  enemy  abducted  five  youths  while  they 
were  on  their  way  to  cut  trees  In  the  forest 
near  Lo  Bom  hamlet,  Kien  An  dist.,  Kien 
Olang  Prov. 

October  28:  A  12-year-old  boy  was 
wounded  when  he  detonated  an  enemy  mine 
whUe  gardening  in  Phong  An  village,  Phong 
Dien  dist.,  Thua  Thien  Prov. 

Tim   FOIXOWING   INCroENTS   OCCURRED   IN   BTKH 
THUAN  PaOVINCK 

November  2:  Enemy  agents  entered  Thien 
Hal  hamlet,  Hal  Long  dlst..  and  kidnapped 
a  former  village  official. 

October  31:  Two  civilians  were  killed  In 
an  enemy  ambush  in  TTilen  Glao  dlst. 

In  Vinh  Hanh  hamlet,  Phan  Ly  Cham  dist., 
one  civilian  was  wounded  by  enemy  fire. 

October  29:  The  enemy  abducted  one 
young  boy  In  Hoa  Da  dlst. 

October  28:  A  young  boy  was  kidnapped 
from  Phu  Sung  village.  Ham  Thuan  dlst. 

October  27:  Four  children  were  abducted 
South  of  Phan  Thlet. 

Eleven  Incidents  of  terrorism  have  been 
reported  In  which  10  civilians  were  killed, 
33  wounded  and  2  abducted.  Details  follow: 

November  5:  One  i>er8on  was  wounded 
when  the  enemy  fired  mortar  rounds  into 
Blnh  Dal  town,  Kien  Hoa  Prov. 

November  4:  Three  Tillage  officials  were 
killed  in  an  enemy  ambush  in  Phu  My  ham- 
let, Cal  Lay  dist.,  Dinh  Tuong  Prov. 

November  3:  The  enemy  shelled  Vlnh  Kim 
village,  Sam  Glan  dlst.,  Dinh  Tuong  Prov. 
killing  one  civilian  and  wounding  four 
others. 

The  enemy  killed  one  man  In  Thanh  Hoa 
hamlet,  Phiioc   Nlnh  dist.,   Tay  Ninh   Prov. 

Two  civilians  were  killed  and  20  civilians 
were  wounded  when  the  enemy  fired  7  82mm 
mortar  rounds  into  Song  Cau  town,  Song  Cau 
dist.,  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

An  RD  cadre  member  was  wounded  by  the 
enemy  In  Cho  Ba  Lon  hamlet,  Kien  Hung 
dlst.,  Chuong  Thien  Prov. 

November  2:  One  man  was  assassinated  in 
Phu  Phong  hamlet,  Tuy  Hoa  dlst.,  Phu  Yen 
Prov. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  six  wounded 
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by  the  enemy  In  Ngang  Vop  hamlet.  Kien 
Thien  dlst..  Chuong  Thien  Prov. 

The  enemy  abducted  a  man  from  Blnh  Hoi 
village   Blnh  Son  dlst.,  Quang  Ngal  Prov. 

October  31:  One  man  was  abducted  from 
Nhan  Trl  hamlet,  Hoal  Due  dist.,  Blnh  Tuy 
Prov. 

October  21 :  Small  arms  fire  against  Blnh 
Thien  village,  Blnh  Son  dlst.,  Quang  Ngal 
Prov.  wounded  one  man. 

On  October  28  the  enemy  entered  Blnh 
Huu  hamlet  and  fired  Into  a  bouse  where  a 
wedding  party  was  being  held.  Nine  persons 
were  killed  Including  the  hamlet  chief.  Three 
children  were  wounded.  This  incident  oc- 
ciu-red  in  Due  Hoa  dlst.,  Hau  Nghla  Prov. 

In  10  terrorist  incidents  reported,  15 
civilians  were  killed,  26  wounded  and  4  ab- 
ducted. Details  follow: 

November  5 :  The  enemy  planted  an  explo- 
sive charge  on  a  bridge  In  Cau  Ngang  dist., 
Vlnh  Blnh  Prov.  When  the  charge  was  deto- 
nated, one  woman  was  killed,  and  one  man 
and  two  women  were  wounded. 

Pour  persons  were  wounded  when  the 
truck  in  which  they  were  riding  hit  a  miue 
In  An  Loc  dist..  Blnh  Long  Prov. 

November  4:  One  PSDF  member  was 
wounded  in  an  attack  against  Phu  Gia  ham- 
let,  Phu   Cat   dlst.,   Blnh   Dinh   Prov. 

In  an  attack  against  the  village  office  and 
the  police  sub-station  In  My  Da  hamlet.  My 
An  dist.,  Kien  Tuong  Prov..  four  members  of 
the  village  council  were  killed  and  two  police- 
men, six  village  council  members  and  six 
PSDF  members  were  wounded. 

November  8:  One  man  was  seriously 
wounded  when  the  enemy  ambushed  a  truck 
traveling  from  Bac  Lieu  to  Soc  Trang  near 
Thanh  Kiet  village,  Thanh  Tra  dlst.,  Ba- 
Xuyen  Prov. 

November  2:  One  man  was  assassinated  in 
Hoa  An  hamlet,  Phong  Thuan  dlst.,  Phong 
Dlnl  Prov. 

Terrorists  kidnapped  a  man  from  Phong 
Nlen  hamlet,  Tuy  Hoa  dist.,  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

Also  In  Phu  Yen  Prov.,  a  man  was  ab- 
ducted from  An  Nghlep  hamlet  In  Tuy  Hoa 
dist. 

Two  civilians  were  abducted  from  My  Hoa 
hamlet,  Tuy  Hoa  dist.,  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

In  Phu  Loc  dlst.  of  Thua  Thien  Prov.  Nov. 
8th.  the  Danang-Hue  train  hit  a  mine  in- 
juring 15  civilians.  The  engine  and  two  cars 
were  derailed  and  10  sections  of  track  de- 
stroyed. 

This  was  one  of  11  enemy  temwlst  Inci- 
dents reported  In  which  seven  civilians  were 
killed.  27  wounded  and  six  kidnapped.  De- 
tails follow : 

November  7:  The  enemy  fired  six  M-79 
rounds  Into  Mlnh  Due  village,  Huong  My 
dist.,  Kien  Hoa  Prov.  wounding  one  PSDF 
member. 

One  PSDP  was  wounded  when  10  82mm 
mortar  rounds  hit  the  Tan  Lol  PSDF  outpost 
in  the  Ham  Long  dist.  of  Kien  Hoa  Prov. 

November  6:  Also  in  Kien  Hoa,  one  PSDP 
was  wounded  by  M-79  and  AK  fired  In  Blnh 
Phu  hamlet,  Huong  My  dlst. 

The  enemy  kidnapped  a  man  and  a  boy 
from  Phu  Tho  hamlet,  Thanh  Hal  dlst., 
Nlnh  Thuan  Prov. 

November  6:  Two  refugees  were  killed 
when  the  enemy  blew  up  three  houses  in 
Pho  Phuoc  village.  Due  Pho  dist.,  Quang 
Ngal  Prov. 

A  policeman,  one  woman  and  two  chUdren 
were  wounded  by  enemy  fire  against  the 
police  station  in  Hoa  Tan  village,  Due  Ton 
dist.,  S^  Dec  Prov. 

One  child  was  killed  and  two  civilians  were 
wounded  in  an  exchange  of  fire  between 
friendly  and  enemy  units  in  Phuoc  Lam  vil- 
lage. Can  Oiuoc  dist..  Long  An  Prov.  Six  VC 
were  killed  In  the  exchange. 

November  2:  A  16-year  old  girl  was  kid- 
napped from  Gia  Lam  hamlet,  Trang  Bang 
dist.,  Hau  Nghla  Prov.  Later,  the  girl  escaped, 
but  was  kuied  when  she  stepped  on  a  VC 
mine  on  the  way  back  to  her  hamlet. 


October  30:  One  civilian  was  killed  in  a 
lerrorlst  attack  on  Try  hamlet,  Cu  Chi  dlst., 
Hau  Nghla  Prov. 

October  29:  A  VC  team  entered  the  Ha 
rhauh  resettlement  camp  in  Olo  Linb  dlst., 
3uang  Trl  Prov.  and  attacked  a  PSDP  post. 
Two  PSDP  were  killed,  three  wounded  and 
our  others  captured. 

Roundup  of  Terrorist  Activities 
Fourteen  acts  of  terrorism  have  been  re- 
ported In  which  8  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
tilled.   2  were  wounded  and   10  kidnapped. 
Details  follow: 

November  12:  A  grenade  thrown  at  the 
JSO  building  In  downtown  Saigon  exploded 
ibout  8:30  pm  causing  minor  damage.  No 
>ne  was  injured.        ^ 

Novemljer  10:  A  woman  was  kidnapped 
Tom  a  hamlet  in  Due  Pho  dlst.,  Quang  Ngal 
'rov. 

November  9:  Four  young  boys,  ages  16  to 
.4,  were  kidnapped  from  Dae  Dao  hamlet, 
Joai   Due  dlst.,  Blnh  Tuy  Prov. 

November  8 :  A  PSDF  member,  his  wife  and 
:hild  were  ambushed  outside  a  hamlet  in 
he  Tan  Canh  dlst.  of  Kontum  Prov.  The 
lusband  was  killed.  His  wife  and  child  man- 
iged  to  escape. 

An  enemy  unit  entered  Phuoc  Long  ham- 

et.  Phu  Khuong  dlst.,  Tay  Mlnh  Prov.  They 

:  Udnapped   one   PSDP   member   and,   before 

irlthdrawing.    collected    rice    and    salt    from 

;  esldenta.    The    VC    also    tore    up    residents 

'otlng  cards  and  damaged  three  houses. 

November  6:  One  civilian  was  assassinated 
!  n    Blnh   Phuong    hamlet,    Blnh    Son    dlst., 
Juang  Ngai  Prov. 

An   explosive   device   was  detonated   in   a 

I  offee  shop  in  Chanh  hamlet,  Phu  Hoa  dlst., 

:  Jlnh  Duong  Prov.  One  civilian  was  wounded. 

One  civilian  was  kidnapped  from  An  Hlep 

■illage,  Tuy  An  dlst.,  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

November  5:  A  VC  unit  kidnapped  one 
:  >SDP  member  from  Nho  Lam  hamlet,  Tuy 
:  loa  dlst..  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

November  4:  Three  VC,  dressed  in  ARVN 
•  inlforms.  entered  Kim  Lien  hamlet,  Hoa 
'  Tang  dlst.,  Quang  Nam  Prov.  The  enemy 
eam  went  straight  to  the  hamlet  chief's 
i  louse,  where  they  killed  the  deputy  hamlet 
I  hlef  and  three  members  of  the  local  PSDP. 
One  VC  unit  entered  Ky  Xuan  village, 
:  .y  Tin  dlst.,  Quang  Tin  Prov.,  and  kid- 
:  lapped  two  young  women. 

A  PSDF  member  was  assassinated  in  Ha 
'  ray  hamlet,  Trieu  Phong  dlst.,  Quang  Tri 
I'rov. 

October  31:-  One  PSDF  member  was 
'  irounded  in  an  enemy  attack  on  At  My  Hlet 
]  lamlet.  Due  Long  dlst.,  Chuong  Thien  Prov. 
October  26:  A  43-year  old  woman  was  as- 
I  asslnated  In  Trung  Nhl  hamlet,  Phu  Hoa 
I  Hat.,  Blnh  Duong  Prov.  The  VC  left  three 
;  lotes  behind  which  accused  her  of  being 
I  ,n   agent  of   the   government. 

Fifteen  incidents  have  been  reported  in 
^  rhlch  3  Vietnamese  civilians  have  been 
1  illed,  19  wounded  and  16  kidnapped.  Details 
1  ollow: 

November  12:  Five  children  were  wounded 
1  ,-hen  the  VC  launched  a  mortar  attack  In 
1  he  Bai  Loc  dlst.  of  Quang  Nam  Prov. 

November  1 1 :  One  man  was  assassinated  In 
'  'uy  Son  hamlet,  Lac  Duong  dlst.,  Tuyen  Due 
1  *rov. 

Two  mortar  rounds  landed  In  Mo  Cay  dlst. 
1(}wn,  Kien  Hoa  Prov.,  wounding  two 
( ivilians. 

A  teenager  was  wounded  by  a  mine  which 
<  xploded  in  a  field  near  Vlnh  Ha  hamlet, 
1  Hen  Ban  dlst.,  Quang  Nam  Prov. 

November  10:  A  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
t  ruck  driver  was  Injured  when  his  vehicle 
1  lit  a  mine  in  Blnh  Dai  village,  Blnh  Dal  dlst., 
]  klen  Hoa  Pov. 

Also  in  Kien  Hoa,  the  deputy  hamlet  chief 
( t  Blnh  Dal  hamlet  was  wounded  by  enemy 
f  nlper  Are. 
A  deputy  village  chief  was  wounded  when 
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two  mortar  rounds  were  fired  into  My  Loc 
village,  Phu  My  dlst.,  Blnh  Dinh  Prov. 

November  9 :  Three  rounds  of  enemy  82mm 
mortar  fire  landed  in  My  Tho  city,  Dinh 
Tuong  Prov.  The  attack  wounded  five 
civilians. 

November  8:  One  civilian  was  kidnapped 
from  Blnh  Dinh  hamlet,  Hoai  Nhon  dlst., 
Blnh  Dinh  Prov. 

A  woman  was  kidnapped  from  Khuong  Tho 
hamlet,  Ly  Tin  dlst.,  Quang  Tin  Prov. 

Eleven  civilians  were  kidnapped  when  an 
enemy  force  entered  Mlnh  Due  hamlet,  Tuy 
Toa  dlst.,  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

November  6:  Also  In  Phu  Ten,  three  civil- 
ians were  kidnapped  from  Xe  Phu  Khe  ham- 
let Hieu  Khuong  dlst. 

One  man  was  assassinated  in  Man  Ro  ham- 
let, Tri  Ton  dlst.,  Chau  Doc  Prov. 

November  5 :  One  person  was  shot  to  death 
by  the  VC  in  Long  Khuong  hamlet,  Chau 
Thanh  dlst.,  Dinh  Tuong  F^ov. 

November  1 :  The  enemy  detonated  a  clay- 
more mine  in  An  Nong  hamlet,  Tinh  Blnh 
dlst.,  Chau  Doc  Prov.  Three  civilians  were 
wounded. 

Eighteen  civilians  were  wounded  when  an 
explosive  charge,  hidden  In  a  gasoline  can, 
detonated  in  the  central  market  of  Kien 
Hoa's  capital  city — True  Glang.  The  Incident 
occurred  at  1045  hours  Nov.  16th. 

This  was  one  of  eight  enemy  terrorist  In- 
cidents reported  In  which  9  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians were  killed,  20  wounded  and  22  kid- 
naped. 

November  14:  The  hamlet  chief  was  assas- 
sinated In  Blnh  Nghla  hamlet,  Hoa  Vang 
dist.,  Quang  Nam  Prov. 

Also  in  Quang  Nam,  two  village  ofiBclals 
were  assassinated  in  Lam  Thuong  hamlet. 
Qui  Son  dlst. 

November  12:  A  woman  PSDP  group  leader 
and  her  brother  were  kidnaped  from  Truong 
Luu  hamlet,  Phu  Khuong  dist.,  Tay  Ninh 
Prov. 

November  11 :  Five  PSDP  members  and  one 
other  civilian  were  killed  when  an  enemy 
booby  trap  exploded  in  Ba  Hal  hamlet,  Gia 
Rai  dlst.,  Bae  Lieu  Prov. 

Terrorists  kidnaped  a  bread  peddler  and 
confiscated  his  food  stocks  in  the  Due 
Trong  dlst.  of  Tuyen  Due  Prov.  The  enemy 
claimed  he  had  been  cooperating  with  the 
OVN. 

November  5:  A  terrorist  threw  an  M-26 
grenade  into  the  Lan  Vien  Restaurant,  Hoa 
Thanh  village,  Hieu  Xuong  dlst.,  Phu  Yen 
Prov.  Two  civilians  were  wounded. 

November  1:  10  civilians  were  kidnapped 
from  Phu  Yen's  Tan  Ix>ng  hamlet,  Tuy  An 
dist. 

Six  civilians  were  killed  and  four  wounded 
when  they  exploded  an  enemy  mine  In  Da 
Nol  hamlet,  Kien  Tan  dlst.,  Kien  Olang  Prov. 
The  incident  occvirred  on  Nov.  15th. 

This  was  one  of  21  terrorist  incidents  in 
which  16  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed,  15 
wounded  and  20  kidnapped.  Details  follow : 

November  16:  Two  civilians  were  killed 
when  they  stepped  on  a  bobby  trap  In  At 
My  Thanh  hamlet.  Due  Long  dlst.,  Chuong 
Thien  Prov. 

Also  in  Chuong  Thlen's  Due  Long  dist.,  the 
deputy  hamlet  chief  of  At  VI  Trung  hamlet 
was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  an 
enemy  unit. 

November  15:  An  estimated  60  VC  set  up 
a  road  block  in  the  Due  Trong  dlst.,  Tuyen 
Due  Prov.  They  stopped  several  busses  and 
private  vehicles,  extorted  money  from  the 
occupants  and  forced  them  to  listen  to  an 
enemy  propaganda  harangue.  Everyone  was 
released  by  the  enemy,  except  one  Korean 
civilian  and  two  young  Vietnamese.  When 
they  departed,  the  VC  took  their  prisoners 
with  them  and  fired  into  two  of  the  vehicles, 
wounding  one  civilian. 

A  civilian  bus,  passing  through  the  Loc 
Nluh  dist.  of  Blnh  Long  Prov.,  was  hit  by  an 
enemy  B— 40  round.  Three  passengers  were 
killed  and  two  wounded. 
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November  14:  My  Tho  city  (Dinh  Tuong 
Prov.)  was  hit  by  three  rounds  of  82mm  mor- 
tar fire,  wounding  two  civilians. 

One  Hoi  Chanh  was  assassinated  in  My  An 
hamlet,  Ben  Tranh  dist.,  also  in  Dinh  Tuong 
Prov. 

A  VC  team  kidnapped  four  civilians  from 
Tuy  Thanh  hamlet,  Ghien  Giao  dist.,  Binh 
Thuan  Prov. 

One  PSDF  was  wounded  when  terrorists 
placed  an  explosive  device  on  his  motorcycle 
in  Ban  Nham  hamlet,  Hieu  Xuong  dlst.,  Phu 
Yen  Prov. 

November  13:  One  civilian  was  assassinated 
in  Tho  No  hamlet.  Due  Hoa  dist.,  Hau  Nghla 
Prov. 

A  VC  unit  infiltrated  An  Phu  hamlet,  Thien 
Olao  dlst.,  Blnh  Thuan  Prov.  and  kidnapped 
eight  civilians. 

November  12:  Two  civilians  were  kidnapped 
from  Long  Hoa  hamlet,  Dong  Xuan  dist.,  Phu 
Yen  Prov. 

Terrorists  ambushed  a  civilian  sampan 
near  Phuoc  Blnh  hamlet,  Thuan  Hao  dist., 
Ba  Xuyen  Prov.  The  hamlet  chief  was  aboard 
the  sampan  and  was  killed. 

Also  In  Ba  Xuyen,  one  PSDP  was  kid- 
napped from  Ngal  Phuoc  hamlet,  Phong  Phu 
dlst. 

One  elderly  woman  was  wounded  when 
terrorists  threw  grenades  Into  some  houses 
In  Tap  An  Nam  hamlet,  Due  Pho  dlst.,  Quang 
Ngal  Prov. 

One  civilian  was  wounded  when  the  enemy 
attacked  An  Phu  hamlet,  Thien  Giao  dist., 
Blnh  Thuan  Prov. 

Terrorists  infiltrated  An  Nghlep  hamlet, 
Tuy  Hoa  dlst.,  Phu  Yen  Prov.,  destroying 
property  and  kidnapped  one  PSDF  member. 

Six  terrorists  assassinated  a  man  100 
meters  from  his  house  in  Dong  Hung  hamlet, 
Binh  Phuoc  dlst..  Long  An  Prov. 

November  10:  In  Phu  Yen  Prov..  one  ci- 
vilian was  assassinated  In  Thanh  Due  ham- 
let, Dong  Xuan  dlst. 

November  9:  Two  civilians  were  wounded 
when  they  stepped  on  a  booby  trap  In  the 
Tuy  Hoa  dlst.  of  Phu  Yen  Prov. 

November  8:  Also  In  Phu  Yen,  two  ci- 
vilians were  kidnapped  from  Dal  Blnh  ham- 
let, Tuy  Hoa  dlst. 

Eleven  incidents  of  terrorism  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  12  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
killed,  9  wounded  and  14  kidnapped.  Details 
follow: 

November  18 :  An  enemy  unit  entered  Que 
Chu  hamlet,  Phu  Lock  dlst.,  Thau  Thien 
Prov.  and  kldnapf>ed  a  79-year  old  man.  The 
man  was  abducted  allegedly  because  his  son 
had  Joined  the  ARVN. 

A  member  of  the  PSDF  was  killed  while 
working  In  his  field  near  Phuoc  Hau  hamlet, 
Khiem  Hanh  dlst.,  Tay  Ninh  Prov. 

November  17:  The  Ba  Ton  bridge  In  My 
Thanh  village,  Dinh  Tuong  Prov.  was  blown 
up.  Pour  civilians  were  killed  and  three 
wounded.  One  PF  sollder  was  killed  and  five 
wounded. 

November  16:  An  enemy  unit  entered  Chu 
Chi  hamlet,  Gia  Rai  dlst.,  Bae  Lieu  Prov., 
killing  one  RD  cadre  and  two  civilians  and 
wounding  one  RD  cadre  and  three  civilians. 

November  15:  13  PSDF  members  were  kid- 
napped (at  2000  hours)  from  Gia  Due  hamlet. 
Bal  An  dlst.,  Blnh  Dinh  Prov. 

The  wife  of  a  deputy  hamlet  chief  was 
assassinated  In  An  Thien  hamlet,  Hoai  An 
dlst.,  Binh  Dinh  Prov. 

One  farmer  was  killed  by  enemy  small  arms 
fire  while  working  In  a  field  in  Ha  Trung  vil- 
lage. Son  Ha  dlstl.,  Quang  Ngal  Prov. 

In  Quang  Nam  Prov.,  one  civilian  was  as- 
sassinated In  Huong  Phong  hamlet,  Que  Son 
dlst. 

Terrorists  fired  five  cluster  bombs  Into  My 
Dlen  hamlet,  Goa  Rao  dlst.,  Bae  Lieu  Prov., 
wounding  the  deputy  hamlet  chief. 

One  civilian  was  assassinated  In  Tan  Huu 
hamlet.  Due  Ton  dlst.,  Sa  Dec  Prov. 

November  14:  Also  in  Sa  Dec,  one  civilian 
was  wounded  when  the  terrorists  tossed  a 
grenade  In  An  Thuan  hamlet.  Due  Thlnh  dlst. 
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SOVIET  PRESENCE  IN  THE  INDIAN 
OCEAN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  warned  of  the  persistent 
threat  of  Soviet  plans  to  engulf  the  en- 
tire countinent  of  Africa. 

Now  it  appears  Soviet  influence  has 
spread  as  far  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
ominous  implications  for  the  people  of 
both  Africa  and  India. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year — a 
mere  11  months  ago —  Russia  has  de- 
ployed 21  surface  ships  and  submarines  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Yet  there  were  no 
Russians  ships  in  that  area  of  the  world 
prior  to  March  of  1968. 

In  the  past  6  years,  the  Russian  naval 
and  merchant  fleet  has  expanded  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,  with  no  lessening  of 
the  quality  or  size  of  its  land  and  air 
forces.  In  1960,  Russia  had  thiee  nuclear 
submarines;  today  it  has  70.  In  1960 
Russia  had  about  10  surface  ships 
equipped  with  guided  missiles;  today  it 
has  170  such  ships. 

The  Russian  Far  East  fleet  currently 
has  80  conventional  submarines,  25  nu- 
clear submarines  with  Polaris-type  mis- 
siles, and  86  major  surface  ships.  Its 
Arctic  fleet  contains  105  conventional 
submarines,  45  nuclear  submarines  and 
45  major  surface  ships.  In  the  Baltic  sea, 
75  conventional  submarines  are  now  de- 
ployed, together  with  64  major  surface 
ships.  And  in  the  Mediterranean,  24 
ships  and  12  submarines  hcve  been  de- 
ployed in  the  past  11  months  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Russia's  worldwide  fleet,  capable  of 
staying  out  for  long  months  at  a  time, 
can  now  gather  intelligence  on  shipping 
and  trade  in  any  comer  of  the  globe. 

Fishing  agreements  have  recently  been 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Indonesia,  Mauritius,  Tan- 
zania, Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan,  South 
Yemen,  Yemen,  Sudan,  Egypt,  Iraq,  and 
Kuwait.  Russian  port  faciUties  have  been 
constructed  in  the  Seychelles  Islands  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Socotra  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Should  the  Suez  Canal  be  reopened  and 
Egypt  regain  control  oif  the  Sinai,  Rus- 
sian shipping  would  have  rapid  and  easy 
access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  saving  untold 
weeks  of  sailing  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Atlantic  and  down  the 
western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Economist  of  Great  Britain  and 
our  own  Christian  Science  Monitor  have 
undertaken  in  recent  weeks  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  presence  of  this  large  and 
unusual  presence  of  Soviet  shipping  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  This  threat  of  en- 
circlement cannot  be  ignored  by  our 
Government,  no  matter  how  we  might 
wish  to  scale  down  our  defenses  far 
from  home. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  November 
20, 1  noted  that  the  United  States  is  now 
openly  seeking  a  communications  facility 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  support  this  effort  and  encourage 
further  vigilance  on  the  psuit  of  the 
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present  administration  to  the  global 
strategy  being  tested  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues up  to  date  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
insert  the  articles  describing  the  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  Rec- 
ord today,  beginning  with  the  Econo- 
mist, the  five  Christian  Science  Monitor 
articles,  and  concluding  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 
How   THE   Bear   Learned  to   Swim — A   Map. 

AND  Some  Facts  and  Figures,  for  Peoplb 

Who   Have  Not  Noticed  What  Has  Been 

Happening  Since  1960 

If  Peter  the  Great  were  granted  a  visa 
to  come  down  and  see  how  his  old  country 
Is  doing,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would 
be  to  check  up  on  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  navy  he  founded  in  1695.  His  Judg- 
ment would  be  that  it  Is  doing  fine.  The  map 
shows  how.  in  the  past  six  years,  the  Russian 
navy  has  been  greatly  modernised  and  has 
at  last  broken  out  Into  the  seas  to  the  south 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  what  ha*  caused 
the  row  m  Britain  about  selling  naval  arms 
to  South  Africa  to  counter  the  Russians'  ar- 
rival In  the  warm  water. 

What  can  Russia  do  with  its  big  new  navy 
that  It  could  not  do  before? 

1.  It  can  operate  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Russia  has  taken  a  Jump  forward  Into  the 
future  by  building  large  numbers  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines — some  carrying  Polaris- 
type  missiles,  some  hunter-killers  designed  to 
attack  other  countries'  submarines  and  sur- 
face ships — whose  nuclear  power-plants  let 
them  range  far  and  wide. 

2.  A  navy  of  this  kind  enables  Russia,  If  it 
wants  to,  to  attempt  a  selective  blockade 
anywhere  in  the  world  like  the  one  the 
United  Stales  mounted  agaiiiEt  the  Russians 
during  the  Cuba  crisis  in  1962. 

3.  Russia  is  now  in  a  position  to  harass 
other  countries'  ships  in  other  ways — by 
shadowing  them,  or  perhaps  by  laying  mines. 
This  would  be  heli>ed  by  its  huge  trawler 
fleet,  with  its  electronic  intelligence-gather- 
ing ships  and  network  of  fishery  agreements. 

4.  It  can  mount  small  land-and-sea  com- 
bined operations  like  those  tindertaken  by 
Britain  in  Kuwait  and  east  Africa  In  1961 
and  1964,  and  by  the  Americans  and  the 
British  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  in  1868.  Even 
the  appearance  of  warships  capable  of  sup- 
porting such  a  landing  has  a  powerful  effect. 
It  is  called  gunboat  diplomacy. 

5.  It  can  now  protect  its  growing  merchant 
fleet,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  hostage  to 
naval  action  by  Russia's  adversaries. 

Russia,  as  the  charts  show,  has  built  up 
a  powerful  navy  without  sacrificiiig  the  qual- 
ity or  reducing  the  size  of  its  land  and  air 
forces.  At  the  same  time  It  has  added  mas- 
sively to  Its  armoury  of  strategic  nuclear 
missiles  (where  It  Is  now  roughly  on  a  par 
with  the  United  States).  Its  published  mili- 
tary expenditures  have  not  grown  much,  so 
clearly  a  lot  of  money  has  been  tucked  away 
out  of  sight  In  other  parts  of  its  budget. 
This  Is  standard  Russian  practice. 

In  all.  it  has  become  a  proper  superpower; 
its  military  Instrtunents  have  become  much 
more  fiexlble,  so  widening  the  scope  and 
range  of  Its  political  actions.  Until  recently 
this  flexibility  was  the  monopoly  of  the  west- 
em  powers.  Now  the  Russians  are  getting  it 
too. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  something  like 
this  has  happened.  In  the  1930s,  when 
Churchill  was  warning  Britain  about  the 
danger  of  German  rearmament,  there  were 
people  who  said  that  the  real  issue  was  the 
class  war  and  that  the  "German  threat" 
was  a  distraction.  When  Hitler  struck  in 
1939,  most  of  them  Joined  up,  with  every- 
body else,  to  defend  the  world  as  it  was,  not 
as  they  had  hoped  to  reshape  it.  For  the 
class  war  then,  read  the  race  Issue  now,  tor 
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Germany  read  the  Soviet  Union.  Analogies 
are  dangerous,  especially  those  with  the 
1930s.  But  this  one  should  make  people  think 
about  the  anier  of  priorities  that  is  some- 
times impooed  on  countries  which  face  ad- 
versaries whose  alms  are  kept  deliberately 
obscure. 

Russians  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

It  used  to  be  the  British  who  were  always 
vitally  concerned  lest  the  Suez  Canal  be 
closed  and  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant 
fleet  thereby  denied  the  Middle  East  route 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  India,  and  the  Par  East. 

However,  since  the  canal's  forced  closure 
during  the  1967  Arab-Israel  war  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  rather  than  the  British  and 
Americans,  who  seem  to  stand  to  gain  most 
if  It  Is  reopened.  So  long  as  It  remalrs 
blocked,  the  Soviet  Union's  so-called  "ea.";: 
of  Suez"  pMJiicy  has  little  chance  of  success. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  West- 
ern books,  monographs,  and  Journal  articles 
concerned  with  the  vast,  diflfuse  area  called 
the  Indian  Ocean  has  swelled  enormously. 
The  reswons  lor  this  outpouring  have  little 
to  do  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
of  Pakistan,  India,  and  Indonesia,  which  sur- 
round the  extensive  littoral. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  Ironies  of  the  present 
situation  Is  the  relative  passivity  and  Impo- 
tence of  these  countries  In  comparison  to 
the  prestige  and  presumed  power  they  pos- 
sessed during  the  heyday  of  third  world 
alignment  and  nonallgnment  in  the  1950's. 
Instead,  the  cause  for  Interest  and  concern 
among  Westerners  has  to  do  with  the  chang- 
ing relationships  in  great  power  behavior 
and  capabilities  and  the  potential  effect  this 
may  have  upon  the  perceptions  and  realities 
of  the  great  power  balance. 

THREE   EVENTS   SlCNmCANT 

Three  related  events   are   significant. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  to  be  seen  as  a  potential 
challenger  to  traditional  American  and  Brit- 
ish pollUeal  and  military  hegemony  over 
much  of  the  ocean  and  In  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries. 

The  second  event  refers  to  the  decisions 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  period 
1966-70  to  pave  the  way  for  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  the  last  vestiges  of  perma- 
nent British  maritime  power  from  the  "east 
of  Suez"  area.  (The  latest  announcement 
of  the  Heath  government  that  this  process 
is  to  be  partially  reversed  cannot  be  seen  as 
having  any  meaningful  long-term  implica- 
tions for  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  sums  ol 
money  the  British  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
this  capabUlty  is  negligible.) 

The  British  withdrawal  is  related  to  the 
third  event,  namely,  the  unwllUncness  of  the 
United  Statee  since  1968  to  consider  expand- 
ing Its  naval  forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
fill  the  so-called  "vacuum"  left  by  the  British. 

Thus,  the  assumption  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  move  to  replace  Western  powers 
In  an  area  that  has  great  economic,  political, 
and  strategic  significance  for  the  Western 
alliance  and  Japan.  The  Soviet  challenge  Is 
documented  and  described  In  several  ways. 

The  growth  of  overall  Soviet  naval  strength 
and  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Navy  to 
conduct  exercises  outside  traditional  Soviet 
waters  In  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Pacific  is  seen  as  a  prectirsor  for  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  Soviet  naval 
presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

TRADE    A    rtTHTHER    INDUCEMENT 

Increasing  Soviet  trade  with  Malaysia  and 
Singapore,  major  commercial  agreements 
with  Irsin  and  continuing  good  relations  with 
Yemen  and  South  Yemen  provide  further 
ammunition  for  those  who  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  Soviet  challenge. 

In  East  Africa  the  Soviet  Union  has  sup- 
plied arms  to  Somalia  and  Uganda,  baa  of- 
fered arms  to  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  and  Its 
Navy  ha*  vlaited  several   African  porta.   In 
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connection  with  these  trends,  the  current 
British  Government  has  tried  to  argue  that 
a  resumption  of  arms  sales  to  South  Africa 
Is  necessary  to  retain  the  Slmonstown  naval 
base  which,  In  turn.  Is  seen  in  the  strategic 
context  of  the  growing  Soviet  "threat"  to  the 
Cape  route. 

What  Is  the  validity  of  some  or  all  of  these 
propositions? 

Before  attempting  to  offer  any  explanations 
or  answers  it  Is  important  to  be  clear  on  two 
points: 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  area." 

The  second  concerns  our  ability  to  predict 
the  liltely  future  course  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Millar,  of  the  Australian  Na- 
tional University,  has  written:  "Strategy  In 
an  extensive  oceanic  environment  does  not 
Involve  the  control  of  the  sea  itself,  but  of 
specific  points  of  importance  In  or  around 
it,  of  access  to  and  routes  between  them  for 
purposes  of  trade,  or  acquisition  of  supplies, 
or  the  movement  of  military  force,  or  main- 
taining communications.  ...  It  has  begun 
to  Involve  competition  for  control  of  the 
ocean  bed,  where  mineral  resources  may  be 
exploited,  and  where  secret  subterranean 
homes  can  be  found  for  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion or  Instruments  of  Intelligence." 

If  we  accept  Professor  Millar's  Inclusive 
definition,  it  can  be  argued  that  to  control 
the  Indian  Ocean  for  various  piirpoees  a  na- 
tion does  not  need  to  deploy  huge  naval 
forces  and  keep  them  on  constant  patrol. 
Rather  the  strategy  would  be  to  seek  secure 
bases  in  East  Africa,  the  Red  Sea.  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  Indonesia. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  it  would 
be  essential  to  ensure  unrestricted  sea  ac- 
cess to  the  area  via  either  the  Cape  route, 
or  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
or  through  the  Indonesian  archipelago  or, 
ideally,  through  all  four  approaches. 

RISKS    CERTAINLY    CONSIDEREO 

To  what  extent  the  Soviet  Union  can 
achieve  all  or  some  of  these  objectives  will 
be  considered  following  the  second  caveat 
which  has  to  do  with  Soviet  Intentions. 

Despite  the  excellence  of  much  Western 
scholarship  on  matters  relating  to  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  attempts  to  forecast  future 
Soviet  behavior  still  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  "arts"  rather  than  the  "sciences." 
No  one  knows  with  any  certainty  the  degree 
to  which  the  current  Soviet  leadership  has 
decided  upon  a  policy  of  strategic  ascend- 
ancy in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Some  Soviet  leaders  have  surely  consid- 
ered some  of  the  risks  involved.  An  exten- 
sion of  power  and  presence  can  often  lead 
to  an  overextension  of  commitments,  and 
parallel  policy  dilemmas;  the  current  eco- 
nomic costs  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  expand- 
ing simultaneously  Its  naval  forces,  Its  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  and  maintaining  at  a 
high  degree  of  readiness  Its  30  divisions 
along  the  Chinese  border  must  be  huge. 

To  say  with  any  certainty  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  coherent,  long-term  Indian 
Ocean  strategy  that  fits  Into  neat  dynamic 
models  of  the  balance  of  power  is  simply  not 
possible. 

It  is  possible,  though,  to  be  more  precise 
and  accurate  about  short-run  Soviet  capabil- 
ities, as  distinct  from  Soviet  Intentions,  and 
thereby  make  some  predictions  concerning 
long-run  Soviet  capabilities. 

CONSTRAINTS  NOT  PERMANENT 

The  primary  instrument  of  existing  and 
future  Soviet  military  power  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  must  be  the  air  and  sea  components 
Of  the  Soviet  Navy.  As  of  this  moment  the 
Soviet  Union  s  naval  capablUties  in  the  area 
are  almost  nonexistent. 

For  a  start,  the  secure  access  routes  are 
not  available;  the  Suez  Canal  remains  closed; 
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the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  dominates 
the  South  China  Sea  and  the  western  ap- 
proaches to  the  area;  the  British  still  retain 
a  small  land,  sea,  and  air  capability  in  Singa- 
pore; the  Cape  route  remains  a  Western  en- 
clave. 

Second,  despite  growing  relations  with  the 
local  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  secure 
naval  base  along  the  littoral. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  has  very  little  ex- 
perience at  operating  major  naval  task  forces 
for  long  periods  of  time  thousands  of  miles 
from  Its  home  ports. 

Fourth,  the  current  Soviet  Navy  possesses 
no  sea-based,  fixed-wing,  air  capability  and 
needs  to  rely  on  land-based  aircraft  to  con- 
duct vital  reconnaissance  missions.  This 
limitation  seriously  constrains  the  flexibil- 
ity of  Soviet  naval  forces. 

However,  these  constraints  could  gradu- 
ally be  removed.  If  the  Suez  Canal  were 
opened  and  the  Soviet  Union  retained  hege- 
mony over  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Navy  would  not 
only  have  the  ability  to  move  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Into  the  Indian  Ocean,  It  would 
also  be  in  a  far  stronger  position  to  establish 
bases  in  South  Yemen  and  thereby  control 
the  Red  Sea,  and  perhaps  even  venture  Into 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  pose  an  implicit  threat 
to  European  and  Japanese  oil  supplies. 

If  India  were  to  grant  the  Soviet  Union 
guaranteed  base  rights,  the  Soviet  Navy  could 
probably  biilld  up  Its  ovim  workshops  and 
thereby  achieve  a  certain  level  of  self-suffi- 
ciency for  an  Indian  Ocean  fleet.  If  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  sought  So- 
viet, rather  than  Western,  help  to  counter 
possible  Chinese  pressures  following  a  United 
States  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  could  fall  under  Soviet 
control. 

If  Brltan  so  Infuriates  black  Africa  by 
breaking  its  adherence  to  the  United  Nations 
arms  embargo  to  South  Africa,  the  proba- 
bilities for  Soviet  naval  bases  In  Mombasa 
and  Dar  es  Salaam  might  increa.se.  And 
so  on. 

All  or  none  of  these  events  may  happen, 
and  It  would  take  a  brave  man  to  offer 
odds.  However,  one  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
In  the  short  run,  say  the  next  five  years,  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  a 
meaningful  strategic  presence  throughout 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  is  minimal.  This  does 
not  mean  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  make  ex- 
tremely Important  advances  In  some  areas, 
say  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  preferred  strategy  for  the  United 
States  and  other  Interested  Western  powers 
should  be  careful  and  cautious.  Overreac- 
tlon  In  favor  of  withdrawal  or  escalation 
can  be  as  damaging  as  underreactlon.  Thus 
while  those  who  call  for  a  major  Increase  In 
United  States  naval  appropriations  to  coun- 
ter the  Soviet  "threat"  should  not  be  dis- 
missed as  cranks,  they  should  be  made  to 
present  their  case  on  the  basis  of  rigorous, 
objective  analysis. 

But  equally,  everyone  should  fully  appre- 
ciate the  potential  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  vicissitudes  of  United  States 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean, 
the  Impending  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union  could  make  major  advances  at  the 
West's  expense. 

In  this  respect  the  current  Middle  East 
Impasse  has  a  deeper  significance  that  far 
transcends  the  particular  problems  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 

Thwarting  Soviet  Inpltjence 
(By  John  Allan  May) 
London. — When  the  British  look  out  of 
the  towers  of  Whitehall  they  see  big  changes 
taking  place  far  away  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  significance  of  which,  they  suspect  has 
escaped  many  other  people. 

They  are  not  In  a  panic  about  these 
changes.  They  do  not  raise  their  voices  when 
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they  discuss  them.  But  they  do  argue  quite 
firmly  that  their  significance  for  world 
strategy  must  be  looked  at  afresh. 

The   changes   Include   these: 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  closed.  Even  If 
It  reopens,  that  will  not  alter  the  fact  that 
nearly  50  percent  of  Europe's  oil,  nearly 
90  percent  of  Japan's,  60  percent  of  Austra- 
lia's, and  80  percent  of  Africa's  moves 
through  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Great  Britain  has  decided  to  maintain  a 
military  presence  In  Southeast  Asia.  This  has 
to  be  supplied  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  ocean  is  used  for  satellite  tracking  and 
missile  testing. 

The  Soviet  Union's  own  attitude  to  the 
seas  has  undergone  a  total  change.  From 
coastal  defense  its  emphasis  has  turned  to 
the  exercise  of  similar  seapower  on  an 
oceanic  scale. 

Recently  the  Soviets  signed  an  agreement 
vrith  the  Island  of  Mauritius  for  aircraft  land- 
ing rights  and  the  establishment  of  a  base 
for  trawlers.  The  Soviets'  Interest  In  this 
ocean  covers  not  only  fishing,  communica- 
tions, satellite  tracking,  and  missile  testing 
but  the  deployment  of  naval  power. 

BRITONS   EXPLAIN   SOUTH   AFRICAN  BASE 

When  President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 
called  on  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  in 
London  recently,  this  case  was  set  out  for 
him  in  plain  language  as  Mr.  Heath  and  his 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home, 
explained  Britain's  continuing  interest  in 
the  use  of  Its  naval  base  at  Slmonstown, 
South  Africa,  and  Its  equal  interest  in  see- 
ing South  African  antisubmarine  defenses 
kept  up  to  strength. 

President  Nyerere  replied:  "A  couple  of 
frigates  in  the  Indian  Ocean  will  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  to  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence there.  But  they  will  make  a  big  dif- 
ference to  South  Africa." 

However,  if  the  British  did  not  move  him 
he  did  not  move  the  British,  either. 

They  have  seen  the  Soviets  build  up  a 
naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  which 
has  undeniably  altered  the  strategic  balance 
there. 

The  British  now  can  see  the  Soviets  be- 
ginning on  the  same  course  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Russia  today  has  a  cruiser,  three 
destroyers,  five  submarines,  a  submarine 
depot  ship,  and  various  supply  ships  on 
permanent  station  in  those  waters. 

The  establishment  of  a  naval  base  some- 
where In  the  area  Is  the  obvious  next  step. 

The  main  Soviet  purpose,  the  British 
think.  Is  not  to  attack  the  free  world's 
shipping  but  to  establish  political  influence 
In  the  countries  bordering  the  area  and  a 
measure  of  authority  on   the  high  seas. 

MORE    THAN    A    FEW    FRICATES 

On  that  assumption  It  Is  rather  missing 
the  point  to  remark  on  the  Inability  of  a 
few  frigates  to  safeguard  the  ships  using  the 
busiest  sea  route  In  the  world — which  the 
Indian  Ocean  probably  now  is. 

That's  only  the  half  of  It.  For  the  sake  of 
Its  ships  and  Its  bases  Britain,  too.  has  to 
exercise  a  visible  authority  in  the  area,  It's 
true. 

But  as  Prof.  T.  B.  Millar  of  Canberra  has 
remarked  In  a  study  made  for  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  "The  United  States  has 
given  no  indication  of  intending  to  replace 
Britain  or  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Indian  Ocean." 

And  for  the  sake  of  balance,  the  British 
argue,  somebody  has  to  do  the  Job. 

Britain  now  plans  a  Far  East  defense  force 
of  4,500  men  as  a  contribution  to  a  larger 
flve-natlon  force.  The  British  contribution 
win  Include  four  frigates  and  destroyers,  one 
or  more  submarines,  an  Army  battalion  in- 
cluding air  platoon  and  artillery,  a  detach- 
ment of  Nimrod  long-range  maritime  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  and  a  number  of  Whirl- 
wind helicopters.  The  four  other  nations  are 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Malaysia,  and  Singa- 
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pore.  Main  bases  will  probably  be  In  Aus- 
tralia, Slnpapore,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Main  reasons  for  retaining  such  a  position 
east  of  Suez  are,  as  stated  In  the  recent 
White  Paper  on  defense:  (1)  "to  restore 
Britain's  security  to  the  high  place  It  must 
take  among  national  priorities"  and  (2)  "to 
enable  Britain  to  resume,  within  her  re- 
sources, a  proper  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  stability  In 
the  world." 

LABOXTR  LOOKED  TO  MOBILTTY  FROM  EUROPE 

While  the  former  Labour  government  In 
determining  to  pull  Britain's  forces  back  en- 
tirely to  Europe  still  maintained  a  need  for 
Britain  to  retain  a  world  role.  It  nevertheless 
questioned  whether  keeping  forces  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  was,  to  quote 
Lord  Chalfont,  "the  most  Intelligent  and 
efficient  deployment  of  the  forces  at  our  dis- 
posal." 

The  general  Labour  view  has  been  that  a 
mobile  "fire  fighting"  force  based  In  Europe 
would  make  better  sense. 

The  Tory  decision  to  remain  in  the  Par 
East  thus  is  more  a  strategic  and  tactical  de- 
cision than  a  change  of  high  policy. 

This  decision  has  been  welcomed  not  only 
in  Australia,  Singapore,  and  Malaysia  but, 
more  unexpectedly,  In  Mauritius  as  well.  De- 
spite this  Indian  Ocean  island's  having 
agreed  to  provide  harbor  facilities  for  Soviet 
trawlers  and  landing  rights  for  Soviet  planes, 
Mauritius  has  reaffirmed  that  It  regards  Its 
defense  agreement  with  Britain  as  "the  basis 
of  the  island's  foreign  policy,"  according  to 
Foreign  Minister  Gaetan  Duval,  recently  In 
London. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  persuade  a 
continental  people  of  the  importance  of  sea- 
power  or  to  describe  convincingly  how  it  Is 
exercised  In  peacetime.  The  Soviets  have  now 
got  the  message. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  brought  the 
Soviets  to  the  Indian  Ocean  are  going  to 
keep  the  British  there. 

Assessment  From  Washington 
(By  George  W.  Ash  worth) 

Washington. — With  Its  huge  armies  and 
fleets  divided  between  Europe  and  the  home- 
land and  Asia,  the  United  States  flnds  itself 
spread  very  thinly  at  points  In  between. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  Indian 
Ocean  appears  likely  to  remain  a  global 
strategic  backwater  so  far  as  the  U.S.  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Unless  the  global  situation  changes  dras- 
tically, there  may  never  be  a  real  need  for 
any  major  U.S.  forces  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Confrontation  with  the  Soviets  or  the 
Chinese  Communists  Is  much  more  likely  In 
the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  It  Is  likely  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
win  remain  a  place  of  lesser  Importance  In 
the  global  balance. 

Then,  too,  faced  with  ship  Umltations,  the 
U.S.  may  decide  to  virtually  Ignore  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  as  has  been  done  so  far,  to 
concentrate  available  forces  elsewhere. 

The  Soviets  meanwhile  are  busily  making 
Inroads  at  various  points  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  its  periphery.  Because  the  U.S.  Is  barely 
holding  its  own,  the  apparent  willingness  of 
the  new  British  Government  to  refrain  from 
complete  withdrawal  east  of  Suez  was  viewed 
here  with  some  satisfaction.  Though  the 
British  presence  will  be  small  it  could  help 
save  the  West  from  what  might  have  been 
a  virtual  disappearance  from  the  waters  and 
shores  of  much  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

seaplane  tender   and   two   destroyers 

In  military  terms,  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  Infinitesimal,  being  confined 
to  a  converted  seaplane  tender,  Usted  offi- 
cially as  a  flagship  of  the  miscellaneous  type, 
plus  two  of  America's  oldest  destroyers  on  a 
rotating  basis. 

"^^e  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  made 
the  fleet,  which  has  a  home  port  at  Bahrain 
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In  the  Persian  Gulf,  even  more  Isolated  from 
other  portions  of  the  U.S.  fleet.  Before  the 
canal  was  closed,  reinforcement,  if  neces- 
sary, was  normally  possible  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. Now,  ships  In  the  Mediterranean 
are  a  long  voyage  past  Gibraltar  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Transit  from  East  Coast 
ports  takes  two  weeks  or  more.  U.S.  warships 
In  the  Pacific  could  get  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean  within  a  week  or  less,  but  passage  Is 
through  squeeze  points,  such  as  the  Malacca 
Strait,  that  could  be  closed  off  in  time  of 
emergency. 

The  Indian  Ocean  Is  not  a  particularly 
easy  place  in  which  to  maintain  a  fleet,  nor, 
at  this  point,  is  It  one  of  the  more  Important 
places  in  which  to  do  so. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  said 
last  June  while  he  was  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  the  fading  away  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
should  allow  the  U.S.  more  resources  even- 
tually to  make  a  stronger  showing  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

POST-VIETNAM    STRENGTH    UNCLEAR 

However,  It  Is  unclear  Just  how  large  a 
naval  force  will  be  maintained  after  Viet- 
nam. The  size  is  fast  falling — to  fewer  than 
700  ships  at  the  end  of  the  current  flscal 
year  and  still  further  next  year.  To  a  great 
degree,  the  U.S.  fleet  is  dwindling  at  about 
the  same  rate  that  the  fleet  commitment 
to  Vietnam  Is  dwindling.  Thus,  It  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  there  will  be  spare  ships 
for  years  to  come  with  which  to  bolster  In- 
dian Ocean  forces. 

By  contrast  the  Soviets  have  three  fleets 
m  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  is  a  fishing  fleet 
operating  well  to  the  south  near  Antarctica. 
Another,  which  operates  In  the  western 
Indian  Ocean  and  varies  according  to  need, 
is  a  space-effort  support  fleet.  Beyond  that 
Is  the  naval  combatant  force,  which  also 
varies  in  size,  depending  upon  whether  a 
squadron  Is  In  the  ocean  or  not.  The  Soviets 
have  sent  four  squadrons  to  visit  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  since  the  first  major  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  ocean  In  March,  1968. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  naval  presence  will  continue  to  In- 
crease. Soviet  Intentions  of  demonstrating 
their  prowess  on  ail  the  world's  oceans  would 
not  allow  otherwise. 

The  Soviets  have  asked  for  a  baise  at  the 
Ceylonese  port  of  Trincomalee,  which,  If 
granted  by  the  pro-Soviet  government  of 
Ceylon,  could  help  the  Soviets  as  they  at- 
tempt to  Increase  their  hold  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Southern  Yemen  Is  allowing  use  of 
a  port  on  the  island  of  Socotra  for  refueling 
and  other  activities  connected  with  naval 
support,  but  the  Soviets  reportedly  have  not 
yet  built  a  permanent  base  there.  The 
Soviets  are  also  dickering  with  the  Indian 
Government  and  other  governments  for 
rights  that  would  help  their  naval  ambi- 
tions. 

COMBINED    EFFORT    WOtTLD    BE    NEEDED 

When — and  If — the  Suez  Canal  Is  reopened, 
the  flow  of  Soviet  ships  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  will  be  much 
easier,  and  the  Soviets  will  be  helped  In  their 
quest  for  naval  signlflcance  In  both  areas. 

If  the  Soviet  naval  growth  is  to  be  ade- 
quately countered,  It  will  probably  have  to 
be  through  a  combination  of  efforts,  possibly 
Involving  the  Australians  and  the  Japanese, 
as  well  as  the  Americans  and  the  British.  Not 
one  of  the  Western-oriented  nations  has  the 
money,  navy,  or  willingness  and  interest  to 
take  on  the  task  alone. 

The  growth  of  radicalism  In  countries 
around  the  Indian  Ocean  Is  a  disturbing  mat- 
ter to  officials  here,  and  most  hope  that 
America  can  do  something  about  it,  largely 
by  diplomatic  persuasion,  technical  help, 
modest  showing  of  the  flag,  and  other  en- 
deavors that  don't  cost  much. 

But  one  fact  looms  above  all  others  In  de- 
termining the  American  approach  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  least  for  the  present.  That  Is 
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that  America,  tired  of  Its  war  in  Asia  and 
trying  to  find  money  for  things  other  than 
defense.  Is  In  a  period  of  worldwide  retrench- 
ment. So  far,  nothing  has  happened  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  region  to  indicate  that  the  pat- 
tern would  be  changed  there. 

At^RiCAN  Reaction:  Powder  Plays  on  Black, 

White  Tensions 

(By  Frederic  Hunter) 

Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. — As  they  look 
across  the  Indian  Ocean,  East  African  states 
have  no  desire  to  be  drawn  Into  an  area  of 
big-power  competition. 

That  such  competition  could  exist  Is  un- 
derscored by  the  sudden  presence  of  Soviet 
naval  vessels  In  these  hitherto  unfamiliar 
waters. 

A  possibility  that  the  British  Government 
will  check  this  advance  by  restocking  white 
South  African  maritime  defenses  only  aigl- 
tates  African  feelings  about  recent  develop - 
menls  In  this  theater. 

For  black  Africa,  then,  nonallgnment  In 
the  area  of  Indian  Ocean  strategies  is  thus 
an  overriding  foreign-policy  objective. 

Recently  the  Non-Allgned  Summit  Con- 
ference at  Lusaka,  Zambia,  recommended 
that  the  United  Nations  adopt  a  declaration 
'calling  upon  all  states  to  consider  and  re- 
spect the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace 
from  which  great  power  rivalries  and  com- 
petition as  well  as  bases  conceived  in  the 
context  of  such  rivalries  and  competition, 
either  army,  navy,  or  air  force,  are  excluded. 
The  area  should  be  also  free  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

CUROSITY    EXPRESSED 

In  the  specific  case  of  Tanzania,  analysis 
here  believe  it  fully  intends  to  remain  free 
of  outside  influences.  But,  say  some,  whether 
it  can  or  not  is  another  matter.  Many  observ- 
ers do  not  really  know,  for  instance,  exactly 
what  the  Chinese  Communists  are  doing  en 
Zanzibar  and  Its  sister  island,  Pemba;  they 
would  make  useful  military  bases  for  an  ex- 
pansionist power  seeking  them. 

In  addition,  the  Chinese  have  more  in- 
fluence with  the  Tanzanlan  armed  forces 
than  any  other  outside  power. 

Nonallgnment  also  Involves  a  desire  by 
the  black  African  nations  to  exert  a  measure 
of  control.  African  policymakers  admit  that 
this  desire  for  control  has  no  muscle  to  back 
It  tip. 

Each  of  the  three  black  African  countries 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean — Somalia.  Kenya, 
and  Tanzania — has  a  na\'y.  but  none  of 
them  amounts  to  more  than  a  coastal  patrol. 
Any  effort  to  develop  stronger  navies  would, 
Africans  feel,  require  the  diversion  of  pre- 
cious resources  more  urgently  needed  for 
higher  priority  aspects  of  national  develop- 
ment. Thus,  these  countries  could  make  al- 
most no  military  contribution  to  the  out- 
come of  an  armed  struggle  for  control  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

POWER     VACUUM     SEEN 

But  neither  African  nor  non-African  ob- 
servers here  believe  such  a  struggle  Is  im- 
minent. British  withdrawal  east  of  Suez  has 
tended  to  create  a  big  power  vacuum  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  they  say.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, have  not  moved  to  enter  It.  The 
Chinese,  despite  their  commitment  to  build 
a  railway  from  Tanzania  to  Zambia  and  their 
presumed  desire  for  greater  Influence  In 
Africa,  do  not  possess  the  navy  required  to 
fill  it.-  And  so  the  Soviet  Union,  a  growing 
naval  power,  has  begun  to  move  Into  it. 

African  policymakers  regard  this  as  a  fact, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a  threat  to  their  inter- 
ests. Some  observers  believe  the  RussL-uis  are 
motivated  as  much  by  a  desire  to  counter 
Chinese  influence  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  as  to  make  trouble  for  the  West  And 
this  might  well  serve  African  Interests. 

Africans  give  high  priority  to  the  libera- 
tion of  brother  black  Africans  who  are  pre- 
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vented  from  controlling  their  own  destinies 
by  white  minority  governments  in  the  south- 
ern third  erf  the  continent. 

In  light  ol  thi3  goal,  Africans  view  an  In- 
dian Ocean  power  struggle  with  concern. 
This  is  due  in  general  to  Western  arms  sales 
policy  and  specifically  to  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  British-South  African  naval  part- 
nership. This  partnership  involves  arms  sales 
and  is  advertised  as  designed  to  defend  the 
sea  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BRITISH    CHEDrBtLITY    HIT 

Unfortunately  for  the  state  of  British  cred- 
ibility In  black  Africa,  the  Tory  government 
has  not  offered  Africans  a  single  convincing 
argument  for  renewed  arms  sales  and  naval 
cooperation  with  South  Africa, 

Hypothesizing  that  the  Cape  route  con- 
stitutes one  of  England's  lifelines,  African 
officials  say  the  British  have  produced  no 
evidence  that  a  Russian  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  would  seriously  threaten  the 
route  or  that,  if  it  did,  South  African  assist- 
ance would  allow  Britain  to  keep  It  open. 
"Poppycock!"  exclaims  a  Kenyan  offtclal.  "It's 
the  worst  Idea  the  British  ever  conceived  to 
tise  South  Africa  as  their  agent." 

In  addition,  American  disinterest  In  Cape- 
route  defense  suggests  to  many  Africans  that 
nothing  very  alarming  Is  yet  at  stake. 

Another  argument — that  Britain's  economy 
needs  the  South  African  arms  market,  where 
France  is  now  a  big  supplier — is  dismissed  by 
a  high  Tanzanlan  official.  In  discussions  with 
the  Tanzanlan  Government,  the  British  have 
never  cited  economics  as  a  reason  for  renewed 
arms  sales,  says  this  source. 

Moreover,  the  economic  argument  puzzles 
some  British  observers  in  East  Africa.  In 
drawing  up  a  balance  sheet,  they  claim,  it  is 
apparent  that  Britain's  economic  Interests 
are  even  now  greater  in  black-ruled  Africa 
than  In  white-ruled  states. 

ANOTHEB     EXPLANATION 

Many  analysts  here  regard  as  more  credible 
two  other  explanations  for  the  British  arms 
initiative.  One  is  that  Tory  leadership  feels 
an  "old  boys"  affection  for  the  South  Africans 
and  wishes  perhaps  unwittingly,  to  perpetu- 
ate white  civilization  in  the  South.  The  other 
explanation  is  that  Tory  leadership  still  re- 
gards Africa  with  colonial  perspectives.  "[Sir 
Alec]  Douglas-Home's  thinking  hasn't  grown 
since  the  late  '30s,"  notes  a  Tanzanlan  official. 

The  arms-sale  issue  tends  to  force  upon 
the  black  African  countries  a  contradiction  in 
their  foreign-p)Olicy  goals.  As  Africans  view  it, 
the  West  at  best  provides  only  passive  moral 
support  for  radical  change  in  Southern  Africa 
while  supplying  arms  to  South  Africa  and 
Portugal. 

This  action  tends  to  undermine  the  African 
effort  to  remain  nonaligned.  "This  makes  us 
ideologically  vulnerable,"  says  D.  C.  Mlamba, 
permanent  secretary  of  Kenya's  Foreign 
Ministry.  "It's  time  the  West  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  South  Africa  and  the  Portu- 
guese to  change  their  viewpoints  on  life." 

African  Reaction 

(By  Paul  Dold) 

C.^PE  Town. — South  African  military  stra- 
tegists are  giving  the  utmost  priority  to  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  naval  penetration  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

South  Africa,  at  the  tip  of  the  African  con- 
tinent and  arotind  which  passes  a  major  share 
of  the  free  world's  shipping,  is  disturbed  by 
this  new  development. 

Its  concern  is  not  simply  because  of  «x- 
panded  Communist  naval  forces  but  also  be- 
cause the  United  States  appears  to  take  such 
a  cool  attitude  to  this  Communist  presence. 

The  Soviet  buildup  In  particular  has  been 
quite  impressive. 

Three  years  ago  the  Indian  Ocean  was  al- 
most exclusively  a  British  area  of  Influence 
with  the  Soviets  rarely  If  ever  seen. 
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Today  the  Russian  Indian  Ocean  fleet  con- 
sists of  15  warships  including  guided  missile 
vessels,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  The 
numbers  fluctuate  with  reports  Indicating 
that  It  has  been  as  high  as  30. 

Four  Soviet  vessels  have  paid  a  three-week 
visit  to  Somalia,  and  a  Russian  naval  squad- 
ron has  called  at  Mauritius. 

MOORING-BUOY     SYSTEM 

Across  the  Indian  Ocean,  Russia  has  es- 
tablished a  system  of  mooring  buoys;  the 
nearest  to  South  Africa  a  mere  250  miles  east 
of  Durban,  South  Africa's  major  port,  and 
150  miles  southwest  of  the  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic. They  provide  supply  facilities  to  the  Rus- 
sian Navy  and  are  particularly  useful  for 
subnuirine  support. 

South  Africa  regards  this  presence  as  a  di- 
rect threat  to  its  security.  But  it  also  feels 
a  wider  commitment  to  the  West  and  espe- 
cially in  the  need  to  shepherd  the  Western 
merchant  ships  safely  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Because  of  this.  It  notes  with  apprehension 
the  Increasing  use  of  Soviet  merchant  traffic 
around  Its  shoreline. 

During  the  12  months  to  April  5,  1969, 
13,890  vessels  rounded  the  Cape.  Of  these 
5,500  were  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  with  3,900 
flying  the  Russian  flag. 

South  Africa  defines  Its  defense  role  quite 
precisely.  In  terms  of  the  Slmonstown  Naval 
Agreement  with  Britain,  South  Africa  alone 
is  responsible  for  a  huge  area  of  sea  from 
the  northern  border  of  South-West  Africa 
stretching  1,000  miles  west,  then  4,000  miles 
south,  4.500  miles  along  the  eastern  leg.  and 
then  north  to  Malagasy  and  Mozambique. 

deep-dradcht  ships 

This  area  has  become  that  much  more 
critical  following  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  traffic  around  the  Cape  of  oil  tank- 
ers that  carry  33  percent  of  Europe's  fuel 
and  merchant  ships  bearing  25  percent  of 
Britain's  trade. 

Even  if  the  canal  wore  reopened,  the  giant 
tankers  would  continue  to  ply  between  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe  around  the  Cape 
route  because  their  draught  would  be  too 
deep. 

Not  only  does  South  Africa  pride  Itself  on 
its  staunchly  anti-Communist  stand  but  it 
also  believes  it  has  the  best  facilities  pro- 
vided Britain  honors  the  spirit  of  the  Sl- 
monstown agreement  by  supplying  naval 
equipment. 

It  is  on  this  point  specifically  that  the 
Soviet  entrance  Into  the  Indian  Ocean  brings 
East  Africa  and  South  Africa  into  headlong 
collision. 

While  Mauritius  could  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  Slmonstown  as  a  naval  base  and  thus 
remove  African  objections  to  Britain  supply- 
ing South  Africa  with  arms,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Britain  would  retract  its  long-estab- 
lished links  with  the  Cape. 

Besides,  Uie  cost  of  setting  up  another 
base  would  be  enormous.  Moreover,  Slmons- 
town, apart  from  refueling  British  vessels, 
plays  a  vital  role  In  Britain's  communica- 
tions network.  The  dockyard  Itself  is  fully 
equipped  and  capable  of  modernizing  frig- 
ates. 

VESSEL    VISITS     NUMBERED 

Since  the  Suez  Canal  closed  in  1967,  an 
average  of  100  Royal  Navy  vessels  have  vis- 
ited South  African  ports — mostly  Slmons- 
town— a  year.  A  total  of  166  British  mer- 
chant vessels  with  53,521  men  have  called  at 
South  African  ports.  In  addition,  153  Royal 
Navy  fleet  auxiliaries  with  13,348  men  have 
put  into  South  African  ports. 

South  Africa  looks  to  Britain  for  a  re- 
newal of  equipment  because  its  Navy  is  un- 
derstrength  for  the  task  of  policing  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  It  consists  of  two  destroyers  with 
Wasp  helicopters,  six  frigates,  12  minesweep- 
ers, and  10  smaller  vessels. 

Three  frigates  bought  from  the  Royal  Navy 
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after  World  War  II  su-e  still  In  use.  Three 
others  of  the  President  class  were  built  for 
South  Africa  by  Britain.  The  Republic  took 
delivery  between  1963  and  1964.  They  are 
at  present  being  modernized  and  equipped 
with  helicopters.  None  of  the  warships  is 
equlpf)ed  with  missiles,  and  the  fleet  has  only 
one  replenishment  tanker — a  converted  com- 
mercial vessel. 

arms  embargoes 

Although  hampered  by  the  American  and 
former  British  Governments'  arms  embargoes. 
South  Africa  Is  trying  to  play  a  role  In  the 
defense  of  the  Cape  route.  It  has  ordered 
three  French  submarines  of  the  Daphne  class 
at  a  cost  of  $33.6  million.  The  submarines. 
South  Africa's  first,  carry  12  torpedoes  and 
have  an  effective  patrol  range  of  3,000  miles. 

Slmonstown  Is  being  modernized,  and  a  new 
basin  capable  of  berthing  six  warships  and 
an  aircraft  carrier  Is  being  built.  The  expan- 
sion also  Includes  a  nine-acre  submarine 
base.  Now  South  Africa  Is  considering  estab- 
lishing a  further  base  at  Durban. 

But  South  Africa's  major  disappointment 
In  Its  building  efforts  Is  United  States'  apwthy 
to  the  expanding  of  the  Red  fleet.  It  feels 
that  a  strong  naval  presence  Is  essential  to 
counter  Russian  naval  moves  and  the  polit- 
ical Influence  that  go  hand  In  hand. 

The  Republic  believes  that  In  Slmonstown 
the  West  has  a  base  which  will  be  the  kingpin 
In  any  opwratlon  to  contain  the  Communist 
na\-les. 

India:  Leave  Our  Ocean  Alone 
(By  John  Slee) 

New  Delhi. — India  Is  the  largest,  most  Im- 
portant nation  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  Its 
limited  naval  capacity  has  made  It  more  of  a 
spectator  than  a  participant  in  the  recent 
great  changes  taking  place  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Moreover,  it  Is  a  reluctant  spectator. 

"Basically,  we'd  rather  there  was  nobody 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  at  all,"  said  one  Foreign 
Ministry  official  Interviewed  here. 

"We  recognize  that  the  very  effort  to  deny 
the  Soviets  a  place  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
counterproductive.  Their  position  is  based 
directly  on  their  concern  to  protect  shipping 
like  everyone  else  and  Is  also  partly  a  re- 
sponse to  the  global  strategy  of  the  United 
States,"  the  official  said. 

"The  Soviets,"  he  added,  "also  have  some 
vague  idea  of  using  the  Indian  Ocean  against 
China,  though  It's  doubtful  whether  the 
weapons  they  can  deploy  at  the  moment 
could  reach  China." 

Some  Indian  commentators  welcome  the 
increased  Soviet  presence. 

PROJECTION    OP   TENSIONS 

Says  Nihal  Singh,  the  Calcutta  Statesman's 
pK>Iltlcal  correspondent:  "To  the  extent  the 
two  superpowers'  role  is  mutually  deterrent, 
it  Is  to  be  welcomed.  Again,  to  the  extent 
their  combined  role  keeps  China  out,  It  Is  a 
factor  in  India's  favor." 

But  this  Is  not  the  official  position. 

According  to  one  Foreign  Ministry  official. 
"We  do  not  say  we  welcome  the  Russian 
presence.  And  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-power  theory  for  the  same  reasons 
we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  vacuum  theory." 

Indians  apparently  see  the  power  strtiggle 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  as  essentially  a  protec- 
tion of  larger  global  tensions  which  only  be- 
come relevant  to  the  littoral  states  when  they 
become  pu^icipants  or  unwilling  victims  in 
the  big-power  game. 

Officials  here  say  India  wants  no  part  in 
this  game.  They  flatly  deny  that  India  has 
given  base  rlghte,  "or  anything  of  the  kind," 
to  Russia  at  'Vlsakapatnam. 

"Neither  ships  nor  submarines  of  the  So- 
viet Navy  have  ever  touched  Vlsakapatnam," 
said  one  official.  He  described  as  "quite  un- 
true" the  persistent  rumors  here  that  two 
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Russlf.n  vessels  had  once  managed  to  oluff 
their  way  into  Port  Blair  In  the  Andaman 
Islands  by  pretending  distress  at  sea. 

India's  tight  security  screen  around  the 
strategic  Andaman  and  Nlcobar  Islands, 
which  command  both  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Malacca  Straits,  has  generated  much 
speculation  here  about  possible  Indian  mo- 
tives, including  the  suggestion  that  New 
Delhi  might  offer  Russia  submarine-base  fa- 
cilities there. 

But  most  Western  observers  here  believe 
these  security  measures  are  imposed  mainly 
because  of  anxiety  about  the  island's  local 
inhabitants  dissatisfaction  with  their  place 
In  the  Indian  union,  and  the  natural  desire 
to  keep  all  foreigners  out  of  such  a  vital 
strategic  area. 

Russian  vessels  have,  however,  become  in- 
creasingly frequent  visitors  to  India's  main- 
land ports.  But  India  Insists  that  the  Soviets 
enjoy  no  special  privileges  and  are  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  other  friendly 
nations  in  their  freedom  to  call  at  Indian 
ports,  either  for  repairs,  in  emergencies,  or 
on  goodwill  visits. 

ROUTINE    REMINDERS 

Nevertheless  there  was  some  concern  in 
Indian  right-wing  circles  late  last  year  when 
the  Soviets  concluded  a  fishing-rights  agree- 
ment with  neighboring  Pakistan  at  the  port 
of  Gwadur,  some  300  miles  west  of  Karachi. 

Indian  Government  officials  say  though 
that  as  far  as  they  can  determine  the  Gwadur 
project  was  and  still  is  a  straightforward 
fishing  operation.  No  protest  has  been  made 
to  Moscow  beyond  the  routine  reminders  that 
India  regards  any  Soviet  help  to  build  up 
Pakistan's  military  capacity  as  adding  ten- 
sion in  the  area. 

As  far  as  Russian  Involvement  with  India 
Itself  is  concerned,  the  number  of  Russian 
technicians  at  the  Vlsakapatnam  submarine 
base  is  "very  small." 

"The  four  submarines  purchased  by  us 
are  manned  completely  by  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Indian  officers  who  have  already 
been  fully  trained  In  the  Soviet  Union,"  said 
one  Defense  Ministry  official. 

Defense  Ministry  officials  here  are  reluc- 
tant to  give  their  assessment  of  the  com- 
parative strengths  of  the  British,  U.S.,  and 
Soviet  Navies  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  one 
Foreign  Ministry  official  said  he  guessed  that 
the  Soviet  strength,  though  Increasing,  was 
still  "rather  less  than  the  other  two  com- 
bined." 

India's  own  naval  strength  Is  very  limited 
In  big-power  terms. 

FRIGATES     UNDER     CONSTRUCTION 

It  has  1  aircraft  carrier,  the  Vikrant,  the 
same  vintage  and  tonnage  as  Australia's  flag- 
ship, the  Melbourne,  as  well  as  4  submarines, 
1  submarine  tender,  two  cruisers,  3  destroy- 
ers, 14  frigates,  and  2  patrol  vessels. 

Under  license  from  Britain's  Vickers-Arm- 
strong,  India  is  building  five  Leander-class 
frigates  at  the  Mazagon  docks,  Bombay. 

Last  May,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
reportedly  decided  to  buy  four  more  Soviet 
submarines  to  maintain  India's  edge  over 
Pakistan's  capabUity. 

But  if  Russia  established  a  base  somewhere 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  India,  despite  its  de- 
pendence on  Moscow  for  the  bulk  of  its  arms 
supplies,  would  be  bound  to  protest. 

India  has  not  so  far  expressed  great  con- 
cern at  the  Increased  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  it  clearly  does  not  want 
Soviet  bases  In  the  region. 

This  is  not  merely  because  of  the  strain 
on  Indo-Sovlet  relations  that  such  a  qualita- 
tive shift  in  the  nature  of  the  Russian  pres- 
ence would  Impose,  but  because  it  believes 
that  any  move  by  either  the  East  or  the  West 
to  turn  the  Indian  Ocean  Into  a  playground 
for  the  big-power  game  holds  only  dangers 
for  those  who  live  on  its  shores. 
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Australia  Expands  Defense  Rotx  to  West 
(By  Maximilian  Walsh) 

Canberra. — Although  Australia's  12,000 
mile  coastline  is  washed  by  both  the  Indian 
and  F'aclflc  Oceans,  it  has  been  toward  the 
Pacific  that  Australian  strategic  planners 
traditionally  have  looked. 

The  Vietnam  war  today.  Malaysian-In- 
donesian confrontation  In  the  1960's.  The 
Korean  war  in  the  1950's.  Japan's  thrust  to- 
ward Australia  In  World  War  n.  All  these 
developments  help  Australia's  concern  with 
the  Pacific. 

But  the  appearance  of  Soviet  naval  ves- 
sels in  the  Indian  Ocean  now  demands 
greater  Australian  awareness  of  this  area's 
strategic  Importance. 

This,  together  with  the  closure  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  muted  but  nonetheless  per- 
sistent South  African  overtures  for  some  sort 
of  naval  pact  are  all  working  to  heighten 
Canberra's  consciousness  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  Australia's  backyard. 

As  proof  of  this,  the  United  States  has 
accepted  an  offer  to  use  a  proposed  new  In- 
dian Ocean  naval  base  In  Western  Australia. 

Base  facilities  capable  of  supporting  four 
escort  vessels  and  three  submarines  for  as 
long  as  a  year  without  dry-docking  will  be 
built  over  a  five-year  period  at  Cockburn 
Sound,  near  Fremantle. 

favorable   reaction 

Though  Britain  did  not  Immediately  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  use  the  base.  It  re- 
acted favorably. 

British  Defense  Minister  Lord  Carrlngton 
said:  "I  confirm  that  my  government  warmly 
welcomes  your  intention  to  establish  a  naval 
facility  at  such  a  strategic  point,  which  un- 
derlines the  extent  to  which  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  maritime  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  need  to  keep  all  sea  lanes 
in  that  area  open  is  being  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  the  free  world." 

The  British  Government  in  turn  has  stated 
it  will  go  some  way  toward  reversing  the  de- 
cision taken  by  the  Wilson  government  to 
withdraw  completely  from  east  of  Suez. 

In  practice  this  is  expected  to  mean  the 
continued  presence  of  some  naval  forces  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  area.  Some  members  of  the 
government — Prime  Minister  John  Gorton  is 
probably  one  of  them — welcome  the  British 
decision  as  a  respite  for  further  postponing 
Australia's  decisionmaking  in  this  area.  But 
Minister  for  Defense  Malcolm  Fraser,  one  of 
the  men  mentioned  as  a  likely  successor  to 
Mr.  Gorton,  has  been  quick  to  assert  that 
Australia  must  determine  Its  own  role  In 
Asia. 

Apart  from  the  natural  desire  to  make  an 
impact  as  Defense  Minister,  he  Is  a  man  with 
a  history  of  regarding  defense  questions  as 
being  of  greater  significance  than  most  of 
his  colleagues. 

Except  for  a  burst  of  sp>endlng  from  1963- 
68,  the  Liberal  government  has  been  Inclined 
to  talk  a  lot  about  defense  but  spend  little. 
Since  Mr.  Gorton  became  Prime  Minister,  the 
proportion  of  gross  national  product  directed 
to  defense  spending  has  actually  declined. 

Mr.  Fraser's  position  on  defense  can 
broadly  be  stated  as  seeing  Australia  as  being 
on  the  rim  of  a  turbulent  Asia — always  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  that  emotional  cal- 
dron boiling  over. 

The  removal  of  British  Influence,  the  ap- 
parent policy  of  American  disengagement, 
and  the  entry  of  the  Russian  naval  forces 
reinforce  his  belief  that  Australia  stands 
more  alone  than  It  ever  did  in  matters  of 
defense. 

His  response  to  this  Is  to  upgrade  Aus- 
tralia's defense  forces  so  they  are  technically 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  area. 

His  preoccupation  with  defense  automati- 
cally leads  him  to  upgrade  the  Importance  of 
Western  Australia  on  the  Indian  Ocean  vls-a- 
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vis  his  predecessors  who  regarded  defense 
needs  for  this  area  more  in  the  light  of  politi- 
cal expedience  than  high  military  strategy. 
However,  Mr.  Fraser  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  the  full  support  of  his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues. Apart  from  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Fraser 
has  serious  logistical  problems  in  servicing 
the  West. 

His  Navy  does  not  have  the  ships,  let  alone 
the  men,  to  put  together  a  second  ocean 
fleet. 

The  Air  Force  Is  already  desperately  over- 
stretched in  providing  adequate  support  for 
Its  present  aircraft  and  weapons,  and  the 
delivery  problems  of  the  P-lll  only  com- 
pound the  difficulties  here. 

The  man  who  has  done  more  to  puzzle  over 
what  Australia's  future  role  In  this  area 
should  be  Is  Professor  T.  B.  Millar  of  Aus- 
tralian National  University  and  an  Interna- 
tionally respected  authority  on  Australian 
defense. 

His  thesis  Is  that  what  Australia  should 
be  concerned  with  is  not  so  much  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  Is  going  to  be  an  area  of  con- 
frontation between  the  Communist  and 
Western  world  but  that  the  major  powers 
are  exhibiting  a  growing  tendency  to  accept 
tacitly  a  division  of  the  world  Into  spheres 
of  Influence. 

spheres  of  influence 

"Spheres  of  Infiuence."  he  says,  "are  high- 
ly convenient  arrangements  for  the  major 
powers  concerned.  They  may  contribute  to 
overall  stability." 

His  concern  is  that  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  region  surrounding  It  could  at  best  be- 
come a  no-man's-land  or  at  worst  drift  into 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  Infiuence. 

Writing  on  Soviet  policies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,  he  had  this  to  say:  "No  one 
would  wish  to  see  a  continuing  competitive 
escalation  of  Soviet  and  American  naval 
forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  possi- 
bility of  confrontation. 

"One  could  perhaps  Interpret  American 
statements  and  actions  as  Implying  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  they  are  prepared  to 
concede  In  some  parts  of  the  area  a  superior 
Soviet  Influence;  In  other  parts  they  may 
seek  to  coexist." 

"The  Soviet  Union  no  doubt  wants  to  es- 
tablish a  flrm  claim  to  be  considered  an 
Asian  power  as  a  means  of  gaining  access  to 
Afro-Asian  councils  and  also  to  convince 
Asian  countries  that  It  can  be  a  valuable 
ally  In  opening  up  new  policy  options  for 
them." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  November    20, 

1970] 

Indian   Ocean   Base   Is   Sought   by   United 

States 

(By  Robert  C   Toth) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  military  construction  funds  to  build 
a  "communication  facility"  on  British  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  would  be  the  first  American  "base" 
in  the  ocean  area  between  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. Virtually  no  American  warships  are 
assigned  to  duty  there,  but  Soviet  fleet 
strength  has  been  Increasing  rapidly — '21 
ships  at  one  point  this  year — and  the  Rus- 
sians have  several  "anchorages'"  on  the  coast- 
al periphery. 

Although  the  fund  request  has  gone  to 
Congress,  the  White  House  hM  asked  a  de- 
lay in  Its  consideration  pending  a  full-scale 
review  by  the  National  Security  Council  of 
U.S.  ■  strategic  alms  in  the  area,  informed 
sources  said. 

Officials  insisted  that  the  conununicatlons 
facility  in  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Terri- 
tory— speclflcally  within  the  Chagos  Archi- 
pelago that  Includes  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia — Is  viewed  as  an  alternative  to  the  U.S. 
military  communications  base  In  Ethiopia. 
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But  the  White  House  Is  apparently  con- 
cerned that  such  a  facility  could  be  a  first 
step  toward  a  significant  and  costly  new 
American  presence.  In  the  form  of  an  Indian 
Ocean  fleet,  with  the  Implicit  danger  of 
Soviet-American  rivalry  there. 

The  government  of  India  has  already  pro- 
tested to  Britain  and  the  United  States 
igainst  plans  to  build  any  military  facility 
an  the  islands.  Foreign  Minister  Swaran 
Singh,  in  a  speech  to  the  Indian  Parliament 
j'esterday  confirmed  the  protests  and  declared 
India  wants  the  waters  to  remain  free  of  big 
LX)v.er  contests. 

The  State  Department,  when  questioned 
iljout  a  potential  U.S.  facility,  said  a  1966 
Anglo-American  agreement  on  development 
Df  the  Indian  Ocean  for  defense  purposes  was 
under  "active  review." 

Tlie  Pentagon  had  no  comment  when 
iisked  how  much  money  It  had  requested  for 
»  communications  facility  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  But  it  seemed  likely  that  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  facility,  including  an  anchorage 
and  an  airstrip,  would  run  'nto  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  Soviet  buildup  In  the  area  began  after 
the  1967  Israeli-Arab  war,  as  it  did  in  the 
Mediterranean.  "Show  the  fiag"  visits  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Africa  begaa  In  1968. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  anchorage  buoys  off 
the  Seychelles.  Through  aid  to  harbor  de- 
velopment. It  has  access  to  pons  and  dock- 
Srards  In  Somalia,  Yemen,  Aden  and  India, 
and  trawler  facilities  in  Mauritius.  It  is  erect- 
ing some  kind  of  military  facility  on  southern 
Yemen's  island  of  Socotra  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aden. 


CRIMINAL   REHABILITATION 
SHOULD  BE  TOP  PRIORITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    I^iDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  makes  a  persuasive  case 
for  making  criminal  rehabilitation  a  top 
priority  in  the  fight  against  crime.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues : 

No.  1  Domestic  PRioRrrT:  New  Careeks  foe 

Criminals 
(Most  Crimes  Are  Committed  by  Ex-Con- 
victs, and  Most  Ex-Convlcts  Are  Easy  To 
Find.  Thus  They  Offer  Our  Best  Hope  for 
Winning  the  Battle  Against  Crime.  By  Dr. 
Arnold  S.  Trebach) 

Despite  rising  public  concern  and  fear,  de- 
spite pledges  and  promises  to  reduce  crime 
and  restore  "Taw  and  order,"  despite  vast 
Increases  in  funds  for  crime  control,  en- 
larged police  forces,  tougher  laws  and  court 
procedures,  we  are  still  losing  the  battle 
against  crime — and  we  do  not  have  any  over- 
all strategy. 

The  FBI  reports  that  serious  crime  In- 
creased 148  per  cent  between  1960  and  1969; 
allowing  for  population  growth,  the  crime 
rate  Increased  120  per  cent.  In  1969,  there 
were  almost  five  million  reported  crimes,  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent  over  1968. 

It  is  my  profotind  belief  that  we  can  make 
very  significant  gains  on  this,  our  most  serl- 
oiis  domestic  problem,  during  the  '70s  with- 
out compromising  a  single  fundamental  free- 
dom— If  we  adopt  a  national  strategy  for 
crime  control  which  clearly  recognizes  one 
major  priority  among  the  many  valid  ap- 
proaches to  reduction  of  crime,  which  puts 
together  presently  scattered,  uncoordinated 
resources,  programs,  and  funds  to  foctis  on 
this  priority,  and  uses  qtiantitative  measures 
to  record  success  or  failure. 
In  proposing  a  single  major  priority  for 
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effective  crime  control,  I  recognize  that  crime 
is  an  enormously  complex  problem  which 
must  be  attacked  on  many  fronts.  But.  un- 
less clear  target  priorities  are  set,  a  simul- 
taneous diversity  of  approaches  seriously 
hinders  an  effective  control  program. 

For  example,  in  1967,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  made  excellent  recommen- 
dations covering  a  broad  scope  of  action 
throughout  the  entire  Justice  system — police, 
courts,  corrections,  and  prevention — and 
wrote  a  beautiful  encyclopedia.  But  even  in 
the  section  entitled  "A  National  Strategy," 
the  commission  set  no  solid  priorities.  And 
the  majority  of  its  recommendations  have 
yet  to  be  acted  upon. 

One  current  approach  to  crime  control  Is 
to  strengthen  the  police  and  their  ability  to 
cope  with  proliferating  kinds  of  crime  now 
afflicting  our  society — particularly  violent 
crime  and  civil  disorder. 

Another  approach  Is  to  strengthen  the 
management  capability  and  technology  of 
our  antiquated,  often  Ineffective,  Institutions 
of  Justice. 

Another  focuses  on  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  drug  addiction,  now  reaching  epi- 
demic proportions  In  some  cities  and  re- 
sponsible for  a  major  proportion  of  crime. 

Still  another  approach  concentrates  on 
crime  prevention  through  community  action 
programs  such  as  those  started  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  are  aimed  at  social  change  to  discour- 
age the  development  of  criminal  behavior. 

All  of  these  approaches  are  important  and 
should  be  pursued.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  them  should  be  the  first  priority  for 
winning  the  battle  against  crime. 

What  should  be  target  number  one?  Con- 
sider these  Incredible  statistics: 

According  to  an  FBI  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  over  100,000  persons  arrested  In  1967-68, 
82  per  cent  had  prior  arrest  records;  70  per 
cent  had  been  convicted  previously  of  one  or 
more  crimes;  46  per  cent  had  been  impris- 
oned on  a  prior  sentence  of  90  days  or  more. 

An  FBI  study  of  240.322  serious  offenders 
during  the  10-year  period  1960-69  found 
that,  as  a  group,  these  offenders  averaged 
almost  four  arrests.  During  this  time.  36 
per  cent  had  two  or  more  convictions  and  46 
per  cent  served  a  prison  term  of  a  year  or 
more.  After  their  Initial  arrest  in  the  early 
1960s,  these  offenders  were  rearrested,  pri- 
marily on  local  and  state  charges,  a  total  of 
693,000  times. 

The  recidivism  rate  among  offenders  re- 
leased from  some  youth  institutions  has 
reached  a  scandalous  75  per  cent!  And  young 
offenders  constitute  our  single  worst  crime 
problem. 

Any  respectable  business  executive  who 
presided  over  an  enterprise  with  a  record 
comparable  to  this  would  do  the  decent 
thing  and  quietly  commit  hari-kari  on  his 
desk  set. 

Betting  men  could  get  good  odds,  espe- 
cially on  a  yoting  offender,  on  the  following 
triple-horse  parlay:  1)  the  correctional  proc- 
ess he  goes  through  wUl  not  rehabilitate 
him,  Euid  Indeed,  may  do  him  more  harm 
than  good;  2)  he  wUl  commit  another  crime 
within  several  years  of  release,  and  3)  the 
next  crime  will  be  more  serious,  perhaps 
more  violent,  than  the  preceding  one. 

"Repeated  offenders,"  the  Presidential 
Crime  Commission  concluded,  "constitute 
the  hard  core  of  the  crime  problem."  There 
are,  today,  between  1.5  and  two  million  Iden- 
tified criminal  offenders  now  under  some  form 
of  correctional  control — approximately  500,- 
000  behind  bars,  with  the  remainder  out  on 
probation  or  parole. 

It  seems  overpoweringly  clear  that  our 
number  one  priority  In  the  war  on  crime 
should  be  the  rehabilitation  of  these  people 
now  under  correctional  control.  Every  dollar 
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spent  on  rehabilitating  a  convicted  person 
has  the  potential  fen-  being  most  cost-effec- 
tive, in  terms  of  reducing  crime,  than  a 
dollar  spent  In  any  other  area  of  national 
endeavor. 

We  do  not  have  to  send  out  search  parties 
to  find  out  who  will  be  committing  crimes 
this  year  or  next  year  or  the  next.  We  al- 
ready have  many  of  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses. Here  is  a  highly  Identifiable  target, 
and  we  are  allowing  an  incredibly  ineffective, 
underfinanced,  antiquated,  undermanned, 
and  underequlpped  correctional  system  to 
throw  away  a  supreme  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing our  streets  safe  and  our  homes  secure. 

Today,  the  half  million  or  so  persons  be- 
hind bars  are  caged  and  counted,  denied  nor- 
mal relationships,  sometimes  brutally  treated 
by  staff  who  usually  have  no  training  or 
Interest  In  rehabilitation,  and  then  put  out 
on  the  streets  and  expected  to  behave  nor- 
mally— whereupon  the  hapless  policemen 
must  go  about  catching  a  large  percentage 
of  them  again  to  put  them  through  the  same 
meaningless  Justice  process.  Much  the  same 
thing  occurs,  though  more  humanely,  with 
many  offenders  under  probation  or  parole 
supervision.  Probation  and  parole  officers 
are  underpaid,  undertralned,  and  generally 
have  huge  caseloads  (a  hundred  or  more) 
and  few  facilities  for  treatment  or  other 
training  to  prepare  offenders  for  rejoining 
society.  Correctional  officials,  for  the  most 
part,  deserve  as  much  sympathy  as  blame, 
and  it  is  a  credit  to  them  that  the  recidivism 
rate  is  not  higher. 

If  offender-rehabilitation  becomes  the  first 
priority  of  our  national  crime-control  strat- 
egy, the  nearly  two  million  people  under 
correctional  control  would  be  the  main  focus 
for  money  and  technical  efforts.  The  Identi- 
fication of  a  person  as  an  offender  would 
trigger  a  massive  social  response  to  try  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  another  anti- 
social act. 

But  what  about  the  offenders  not  now 
under  correctional  control,  not  now  in  an  in- 
stitution, or  not  now  on  probation  or  parole? 
Some  estimates  place  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans with  some  form  of  a  criminal  record 
(Including  one  day  in  Jail)  at  a  staggering 
20  million.  And  what  about  those  offenders 
too  smart  to  get  caught?  Would  not  this  na- 
tional crime-control  strategy  miss  huge 
chunks  of  the  criminal  universe? 

Yes,  quite  probably.  But  this  is  a  conscious 
choice,  made  in  full  realization  of  the  risks. 
Moreover,  this  strategy,  like  others,  sets  pri- 
orities, but  It  does  not  eliminate  other 
coiu-ses  of  action;  it  merely  sets  them  lower 
down  the  list. 

As  a  first  step  in  an  offender-centered 
crime-control  strategy,  the  tools  to  measure 
success  or  failure — profit  and  loss — must  be 
improved.  At  present,  there  Is  an  imbellev- 
able  lack  of  Information  on  the  most  basic 
fundamentals.  While  I  have  cited  statistics, 
neither  I  nor  anyone  else  actually  knows 
how  many  arrested  or  convicted  offenders 
there  are  in  the  coimtry,  or  their  rearrest 
records.  We  don't  even  know  how  many  cor- 
rectional Institutions  there  are.  Some  Jails 
don't  know  how  many  Inmates  they  have  on 
a  given  day. 

As  the  FBI  stated  In  Its  10-year  study  of 
recidivism: 

"The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem is  in  knowing  what  happened  to  the 
people  who  were  handled  or  treated  by  the 
criminal  jiistice  process,  specifically,  whether 
they  were  deterred  from  further  criminal 
acts  and/or  rehabilitated."  (Emphasis  mine.) 

Here  then.  Is  the  way  to  keep  score,  not 
only  of  correctional  agencies,  but  of  *he 
entire  criminal  Justice  system.  One  of  the 
elements  in  the  new  offender-centered  Jus- 
tice strategy  must  be  a  simple,  unified  set 
of  numbers  that  would  count  heads  (of 
identified  offenders),  compile  criminal  his- 
tories, and  keep  track,  as  the  FBI  suggested, 
of  the  recidivism  rate.  Fortunately,  the  Law 
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Enfog\;em«nt  Aaslstanoe  Administration 
(LEAA)  of  the  Justice  Department  Is  now 
funding  several  programs  aimed  at  produc- 
ing a  reliable  system  of  uationaJ  criminal 
statistics. 

But  this  Is  only  a  first  step,  a  measuring 
tool.  There  are  a  number  of  other  basic, 
practical  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  na- 
tional, state,  and  city  governments  and  pri- 
vate organizations  to  develop  a  winning 
crlme-coatrol  strategy.  The  momentum  for 
these  efforts  can  come  from  one  place  only — 
the  White  House. 

I  would  urge  the  President  and  his  key 
crlmlna':  Justice  advisers  to  visit  a  typical 
county  Jal'  and  a  state  prison.  There's  noth- 
ing like  starting  with  a  sense  of  reality.  Mr. 
President,  such  a  visit  would  effectively  pub- 
lloize  your  Interest  In  corrections.  If  the 
institution  is  Indeed  typical,  you  will  find 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  locked  up; 
that's  all,  locked  up,  and  often  subjected  to 
treatment  which  at  best  Is  Inhuman,  and  at 
worst  breeds  Increased  hostility  to  all  forms 
of  legitimate  social  authority. 

Speak  to  the  prisoners,  Mr.  President.  It 
should  strike  you  forcibly  that  these  caged 
human  beings  will  one  day  be  let  out — 98 
per  cent  are  eventually  released — and  they 
will  act  as  if  they  have  been  caged  for  years, 
once  they  hit  the  streets.  No  surprise. 

Of  course,  we  don't  know  how  much  is 
spent  In  this  country  each  year  on  correc- 
tions, nor  what  part  of  that  goes  for  reha- 
bilitation— but  the  figures  are  probably 
around  $1  billion  for  all  corrections,  with 
perhaps  5  to  10  per  cent,  $50  to  $100  million, 
for  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  President,  you  must  "put  It  all  to- 
gether," at  the  national  level.  I  say  this  In  the 
most  positive  way,  and  urge  my  liberal,  in- 
tellectual brethren  to  do  the  same,  much  as 
we  might  cheer  on  the  coach  of  a  bunch  of 
football  stars  who  keep  fumbling  the  ball. 
Virtually  all  the  Ingredients  for  a  winning 
strategy  are  present  in  Washington,  but  the 
resources  are  scattered  and  unfocused,  and 
thus  Ineffective. 

On  November  13,  1969,  Mr.  President,  In  a 
speech  and  memorandum  to  the  Attorney 
General,  you  laid  it  on  the  line:  "The  Amer- 
ican system  for  correcting  and  rehabilitating 
criminals  presents  a  convincing  case  of  fail- 
ure." And  you  directed  Mr.  Mitchell  to  im- 
plement a  specific  13-point  program  for  mas- 
sive overhaul  and  reform  of  the  entire  cor- 
rectional system  through  "bold.  Imaginative 
programs"  with  emphasis  on  prisoner  re- 
habilitation. The  Attorney  General  was  di- 
rected to  report  back  In  six  months  with  a 
progress  report. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  made  a  good  college  try  at  imple- 
menting your  directive.  There  are  many 
talented  people  in  that  department,  and  In 
Labor,  HUD,  HEW,  OEO,  and  other  agencies, 
who  dedicate  long  workdays  in  a  devoted 
effort  to  reduce  crime.  But  the  mandated  six- 
month  progress  report  has  not  been  made 
public  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  has  any  major 
action  been  taken  that  refiects  the  urgency 
of  your  message. 

Moreover,  and  most  distressing,  there  does 
not  exist  an  articulate  national  strategy  on 
offender  rehabilitation  that  logically  coordi- 
nates the  millions  spent  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment every  year  on  corrections,  nor  that 
directs  the  powerhouse  of  talent  in  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  toward  agreed-upon  goals 
There  Is  no  overall  crime-control  strategy,  ap- 
plicable to  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Democrats,  don't  crow.  Things  were  no  dif- 
ferent under  Mr.  Johnson  or  Ramsey  CTark 

^^'  **^  ^^^  **  ^°^^^  »  ™'te  better. 

we  all  know  where  the  buck  must  stop  Mr 
Nixon  aUow  me  to  urge  you  to  make  a  decla- 
ration of  national  policy  placing  offender  re- 
habmtatlon  as  the  top  priority.  Some  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  that  strategy 
are  to  be  found  In  the  April.  1970,  report  of 
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your  own  President's  Task  Force  on  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation. 

A  successful,  offender -centered  crime  con- 
trol program  can  also  be  a  very  positive  force 
to  bring  many  of  us  "together  again."  Most  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  vrtiatever  their 
part,  color,  or  viewpoint,  are  very  deeply  con- 
cerned about  crime,  and  will  certainly  sup- 
port an  Intelligent  program  to  rehabilitate  of- 
fenders. Richard  Harris  noted  In  his  recent 
book,  "Justice,"  that  the  overwhelming  Im- 
portance of  pri.soner  rehabilitation  was  one  of 
the  few  matters  on  which  Ramsey  Clark  and 
John  Mitchell  clearly  agreed. 

The  key  elements  of  a  new  crime-control 
strategy  can  be  stated  simply. 

1 .  THE  NEW  STRATECT  MUST  PROVIDE  OFFENDERS 
WITH  WHAT  THEY  NEED  TO  STOP  BEING  OF- 
FENDERS,  ESPECIALLY  JOBS  AND  JOB  TRAINING 

I  agree  completely  with  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  which 
clearly  emphasized  that  "Satisfying  work 
experiences  fw  Institutionalized  offenders 
.  .  .  and  the  assurance  of  decent  Jobs  for 
released  offenders  should  be  at  the  heart  oat 
the  correctional  process." 

Currently,  the  unemployment  rat«  of  men 
released  from  prison  runs  three  to  four  times 
higher  than  that  of  the  general  population. 
Many  offenders  are  poorly  educated,  come 
from  unstable  family  backgrounds,  and  have 
numerous  personal,  mental,  and  physical 
problems  which  may  make  them  unemploy- 
able or  unlikely  to  remain  In  a  Job.  While 
we  cannot  expect  to  remake  or  deal  with 
all  the  problems  of  all  of  the  several  million 
offenders  under  correctional  control,  we  can 
concentrate  education,  training,  and  treat- 
ment efforts  toward  motivating  and  prepar- 
ing offenders  for  worthwhile  Jobs,  helping 
them  to  find  such  Jobs,  and  working  with 
personal  problems  which  prevent  successful 
employment. 

The  quantifiable  test  of  succes  or  failure 
here  would  be  the  number  of  Jobs  secured 
for  offenders,  the  salaries,  the  length  of  time 
they  stay  on  the  Jobs,  their  promotions  and 
raises,  or  their  dropouts   and  terminations. 

Of  course,  this  priority  on  Jobs  Is  not  the 
only  solution.  Criminal  offenders  may  need 
psychiatric,  medical,  and  dental  treatment, 
legal  services,  personal  and  family  counsel- 
ing. Many  offenders  are  too  old,  too  young, 
or  too  sick  to  work. 

An  Increasingly  serious  problem,  which 
needs  special  handling.  Is  the  rising  number 
of  offenders  who  are  drug  addicts.  Drug  ad- 
diction is  not  only  a  tragic  human  problem; 
It  may  impel  the  addict  to  cotnmlt  criminal 
acts.  The  rise  In  crimes  related  to  hard  drug 
addiction  is  reaching  epidemic  proportions 
in  some  cities  today.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  example.  43  per  cent  of  those 
arrested  lor  crimes  In  recent  months  were 
heroin  addicts.  And  many  erf  these  addicts 
are  constantly  bringing  new  recruits  into 
drug  dependency. 

The  narcotics  problem  Is  so  serious  that 
the  priority  clearly  must  be  to  Identify  and 
get  control  of  addict-offenders  and  give  them 
medical  treatment.  To  date,  only  a  few  pro- 
grams seem  to  have  had  any  significant  suc- 
cess In  breaking  addiction.  For  example,  pro- 
grams which  use  methadone  or  similar  chem- 
ical treatment  as  a  substitute  have  had  a 
high  degree  of  success  in  dealing  with  heroin 
addiction.  More  of  these  programs  are  badly 
needed,  and  more  money  and  effort  should  be 
spent  on  seeking  alternative  treatment.  But 
along  with  medical  treatment,  the  goal 
should  still  be  to  get  the  addict  a  stable  Job. 

The  selection  of  Jobs  as  a  top  priority  rele- 
gates other  approaches  to  correctional  re- 
habilitation to  a  subordinate  status.  Thus, 
the  primary  aim  Is  not  to  make  offenders 
happy.  God-fearing,  patriotic,  nor  to  eradi- 
cate all  their  neuroses  or  near-psychoses, 
sexual  perversions,  or  other  distressing  be- 
havior patterns.  In  this  program  of  priorities, 
neither  does  it  matter  if  offenders,  Individ- 
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nally  or  as  a  group,  practice  voodoo.  If  we 
get  them  into  a  paying,  hopefully  meaning- 
ful Job,  If  they  can  get  to  It  every  day  and 
function  effectively  while  there.  If  they  don't 
stick  up  a  gas  station  between  home  and 
work,  then  the  crime-offender  balance  sheet 
should  show  a  whopping  profit,  which  is 
what  this  business  Is  all  about. 

Truly,  I  wish  I  had  come  up  with  some- 
thing more  startling,  like  a  new  computer 
system,  or  violet-scented  Mace,  or  a  new 
theory  on  the  causes  of  crime.  But  when  I 
look  back  over  16  years  of  work  in  the  crim- 
inal Justice  field,  I  keep  coming  up  with  the 
primacy  of  Jobs  for  offenders.  Numerous 
studies  show  that  steady  employment  and 
adequate  Income  are  directly  related  to  low 
repeater  rates  for  ex-offenders. 

Moreover,  steady  employment  and  ade- 
quate income  for  ex-offenders  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  extent  to  which  correctional  pro- 
grams have  provided  education.  Job  training. 
Job  development  and  placement,  counseling, 
and  follow-up  services  to  deal  with  personal 
and  family  crises  that  arise  after  the  offender 
takes  Che  Job.  In  other  words,  while  the  pri- 
macy of  Jobs  may  be  a  simple  notion,  It  is 
not  a  simple  matter  to  get  r>n  offender  Into  a 
Job  and  keep  him  there.  But  there  have  been 
a  number  of  successful  demonstration  pro- 
grams which  show  that  It  can  be  done. 

One  of  the  first  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Labor  Department  under  a  new  section  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
providing  vocational  training  for  prisoners 
has  resulted  In  a  25-percent  drop  In  recidi- 
vism for  those  in  the  program  as  compared  to 
a  control  group  of  other  prisoners  released 
from  Rlkers  Island  prison  in  New  York. 

A  concentrated  rehabilitation  program 
geared  to  Job  placement  has  had  very  encour- 
aging results  at  Draper  Correctional  Center 
In  Alabama.  Of  290  graduates,  276  were  placed 
In  Jobs,  and  218  had  not  returned  to  Jail  or 
prison  within  one  to  three  years  after  their 
release.  This  is  a  very  good  record  for  a  group 
of  young  Inmates.  70  per  cent  already  re- 
I>eated  offenders,  and  all  school  dropouts 
without  previous  vocational  skills.  The 
Draper  program  included  programmed  In- 
struction for  basic  education  and  vocational 
training,  incentives  and  rewards  for  achieve- 
ment, personal  coaching  and  counseling,  so- 
cial services  to  cope  with  family  problems, 
active  Job  development  and  placement,  and 
follow-up  services  to  graduates  after  their 
release  to  help  them  adjust  to  Job  and  so- 
ciety. Inmates  were  trained  for  Jobs  which 
were  currently  available  in  the  surrounding 
area,  such  as  bricklaying,  electrical  repairs, 
and  sign  painting. 

A  different,  and  very  significant,  approach 
to  Job  training  was  carried  out  in  Vacavllle, 
Calif.,  with  a  group  of  18  Inmates  who,  by 
Corrections  Department  evaluation,  were 
highly  likely  to  recidivate  within  a  year  of  re- 
lease. By  means  of  group  dynamics  and  simi- 
lar experimental  techniques,  they  were 
trained  to  work  on  social  problems  related  to 
their  own  lives.  Almost  all  went  on  to  be- 
come Job  trainers,  researchers,  and  Job-pro- 
gram developers  In  antipoverty  programs  and 
similar  social  projects.  Several  now  have  high 
positions  in  government  and  private  organi- 
zations. Only  two  returned  to  prison. 

In  contrast,  almost  all  members  of  a  "con- 
trol" group  with  similar  backgrounds  and 
records,  who  received  no  training,  landed 
back  in  prison. 

The  Vacavllle  project  suggests  another  Im- 
portant aspect  of  a  Job-oriented  rehabilita- 
tion strategy.  For  many  offenders,  the  best — 
or  only — chance  of  rehabilitation  lies  in  Jobs 
which  provide  an  opportunity  for  career  de- 
velopment in  fields  where  they  can  feel  ao- 
cially  useful  and  gain  some  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity. 

The  use  of  offenders  and  ex-offenders  in 
correctional  work  Itself  Is  inereaslngly  recog- 
nized as  a  very  positive  aid,  not  only  In  their 
own  rehabilitation,  but  in  more  effective  re- 
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habllitatlon  of  other  offenders.  Correctional 
ofl  clals  have  testified  that  ex -offenders  can 
of  en  break  down  otherwise  Insuperable  bar- 
rit  rs  between  prisoners  or  juvenile  de- 
Ur  quents  and  the  professional,  largely  mld- 
dl  -class  staff  who  are  trying  to  treat  them. 

The  New  York  State  Division  for  Youth 
ha  ;  had  a  hundred  offenders  and  ex-offenders 
In  Jobs  working  with  youthful  offenders  over 
th  >  past  several  years.  The  Los  Angeles 
Cl  Linty  Probation  Office  currently  has  an  ex- 
pa  idlng  community  treatment  program  for 
Bel  lously  delinquent  youth  employing  com- 
mi  inlty  workers  who  are  ex-offenders.  The 
pr  >gram  director  has  reported  superior  re- 
su  ts: 

Each  Juvenile  participant  In  this  project 
reiresented  a  dollar  savings  of  $1,300  to  the 
CO  inty  .  .  .  when  compared  to  costs  of  his 
residence  in  a  camp." 

TO  WEAVE  A  NATIONWIDE  FABRIC  OF  JOB 
>PPORTUNrnES  AND  PLACEMENTS  FOR  OFFEND- 
;RS.  THE  MANPOWER  SYSTEMS  AT  EVERT  LEVEl. 
auST  BE  TIED  INTO  THE  JUSTICE  AND  CORREC- 
:iONAL   SYSTEMS 

rhe  Department  of  Labor,  therefore,  must 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
fig  tit  against  crime,  perhaps  in  as  lofty  a 
pe  -ch  as  that  held  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tlc  e.  Here  again,  the  President  himself  may 
hace  to  create  this  marriage — by  shotgun  if 
ne  :essary. 

me  Department  of  Labor  has  done  some  of 
th  s  most  significant  work  in  the  country  on 
de  ?eloplng  manpower  training  and  place- 
mi  nt  for  offenders.  This  has  operated  mainly 
urder  Section  251  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  (MDTA).  Skill  train- 
In  ;  programs  for  imprisoned  offenders  have 
enrolled  approximately  5,000  Inmates  In  47 
in  ititutions  and  28  states,  with  the  cost 
rei  chlng  (6  million.  An  Intensive  evaluation 
of  these  programs  is  now  under  way,  but 
evi  in  preliminary  reports  Indicate  a  highly 
Bit  nlficant,  favorable  Impact  on  recidivism. 
Xabor  will  Increase  funding  for  such  pro- 
In  this  fiscal  year  (1971)  to  $14  million 
there  are  plans  to  Increase  the  total 
Department  offender-manpower  com- 
mitment to  $50  mUUon  In  fiscal  1972.  But 
win  still  be  highly  Inadequate  to  deal 

h  the  needs  of  hundred.s  of  thousands  of 
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Several  manpower  programs  now  have  dl- 
rei  t  links  to  offender  rehabilitation — JOBS, 
wl  ich  focuses  on  employment  In  private  In- 
di;  stry;  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood 
Y<  uth  Corps,  offering  opportunities  for 
yo  jth;  and  the  vast  federal-state  employ- 
mfnt    service    machinery     throughout    the 

intry,  to  name  a  few.  But  these  programs 
h^ve  never  become  fully  effective,  since  their 
lit  ks  to  the  correctional  system  are  far  too 
w(  ak. 

Moreover,  practical  experience  convinces 
m  I  that  while  the  President  must  order  the 
mi  irriage  between  the  two  systems  as  a  nec- 
es;  ary  first  step,  the  impact  of  that  order 
wc  n't  be  felt  unless  vigorous  steps  are  taken 
at  the  local  level. 

jocal  "establishment"  leaders  must  start 
bi  llding  enormous  pressure  for  effective  of- 
fe;  ider  rehabilitation  and  they  must  make 
de  Hands  for  the  manpower-correction  union 
In  their  cities,  counties,  and  states. 

>t  me  make  some  specific  suggestions  to 
sti  ^te  and  local  leaders,  to  the  heads  of  local 
ur  3an  coalitions,  city  criminal  Justice  coordl- 
na  ting  councils  where  they  exist.  Junior 
Cl  ambers  of  Commerce,  mayors,  and  state 
ofl  clals. 

Start  working  on  identified  offenders.  Go 
In  ^o  the  jails  and  prisons,  talk  to  probation 
ai  d  parole  officials,  find  out  how  many  of- 
fe  iders  there  are,  what  facilities  and  pro- 
gr  ims  there  are  for  education.  Job  training, 
jo )  placement;   and  treatment. 

[n  your  city  uid  county  Jails  you  will  find 
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large  numbers  of  offenders  either  being  de- 
tained or  awaiting  trial  and  disposition  or 
serving  relatively  short  sentences,  under  one 
year.  Except  in  rare  Instances,  you  will  find 
absolutely  no  programs  to  get  them  Into  Jobs 
or  to  encourage  their  rehabilitation.  You 
don't  have  to  look  at  your  neighbors  or  the 
bad  guys  in  the  next  county.  You  can  start 
right  at  home 

Find  out  at  what  point  offenders,  under 
the  best  possible  circumstances,  might  be  put 
Into  job  training,  while  In  these  Institutions, 
or  better  yet.  put  on  probation  or  parole  or 
work-release  so  that  they  can  start  working 
and  living,  at  least  part-time,  In  the  commu- 
nity. Work  with  correctional  and  Judicial  of- 
ficials to  get  as  many  of  those  men  out  of  jails 
and  into  community-based  treatment  pro- 
grams, halfway  houses,  and  Jobs,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  would  urge,  plead,  even  pray,  that  you  do 
everything  possible  to  get  offenders  out  of 
the  traditional  court-jail  processes.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  courts  and  Jails  cannot 
handle  and  really  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
offenders.  And  offenders,  for  their  part,  seem 
to  be  generally  worse  off  for  the  association. 

Be  prepared  for  accusations  that  you  are 
letting  hoods  and  murderers  loose  on  the  in- 
nocent people  of  your  community.  But  that 
Is  Just  what  is  now  done,  every  day. 

Moreover,  when  your  son,  or  nephew,  or 
the  boy  next  door  gets  busted,  skillful  law- 
yers and  psychiatrists  usually  get  him  out 
of  Jail,  Into  probation  and  a  carefully  de- 
signed prog;ram  of  treatment  and  supervi- 
sion. Generally,  the  middle  class  and  rich 
are  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  putting  their 
children  into  the  infectious  garbage  heap  of 
the  present  correctional  system;  the  same 
horror  shoxUd  prevent  such  treatment  for 
children  of  the  poor. 

Of  course,  It  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
secure  probation  and  early  release  for  re- 
peated, hardened,  serious  offenders.  But  even 
for  them,  the  quicker  we  can  get  them  out  of 
the  traditional  criminal  Justice  process  and 
institutions  and  Into  community  treatment 
programs,  especially  Jobs  and  Job  training, 
the  better  off  they,  and  society,  will  be. 

Every  court,  judge,  police  lock-up,  county 
Jail,  probation  department,  and  state  prison 
should  be  tied  into  community  manpower 
programs.  Some  programs  should  be  available 
shortly  after  arrest,  even  before  the  "offend- 
er"' has  been  formally  "identified"  by  a 
court  conviction. 

Two  such  "early  diversion  projects"  which. 
Incidentally,  employ  ex-offenders  as  subpro- 
fesslonal  aides,  now  operate  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  DC,  supported  pri- 
marily by  MDTA  funds.  The  Manhattan 
Court  Employment  Project,  a  three-year  ex- 
periment conducted  by  the  Vera  Institute 
of  Justice,  intervenes  Just  after  arrest  and 
offers  the  arrestee  counseling,  referral  to  ap- 
propriate social  service  and  job-training 
agencies,  and  job  placement.  (Suspects  fac- 
ing serious  charges,  such  as  homicide  and 
armed  robbery,  as  well  as  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts,  are  not  eligible.) 

If  the  person  performs  well  for  90  days, 
the  project  staff  goes  into  court  and  recom- 
mends dismissal  of  the  charges.  If  not,  he  Is 
returned  to  court.  While  a  final  evaluation 
of  the  effect  on  recidivism  has  not  yet  been 
made,  the  project  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
favorable  Impact. 

Favorable  experience  has  also  been  re- 
ported by  Project  Crossroads,  a  similar  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Children  and  Youth  with  Juvenile  and 
adult  offenders  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Labor  will  expand  Its  early  diversion  pro- 
grams to  at  least  six  other  cities  by  early 
1971,  and  LEIAA  sources  report  scores  of  such 
projects  are  now  turning  up  In  grant  appli- 
cations. There  Is  Interest  and  money  at  the 
national  level  for  early  diversion  projects. 
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The  more>  local  pressure  for  such  projects,  the 
better  the  chances  to  Increase  federal  funds 
for  them. 

Community  leaders  also  must  put  pressure 
on  all  the  agencies  of  the  local  manpower 
system — the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  office, 
the  State  Employment  Service,  and  other 
job  programs — to  work  with  the  correctional 
institutions  on  training  and  placement  for 
offenders. 

You  should  also  contact  appropriate  local 
officials  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  who  probably  will  have  more 
money  than  any  other  federal  agency  in  your 
area.  LEAA  appropriations  are  expected  to 
triple  dxiring  the  next  few  years,  up  to  $1.5 
billion.  Most  of  this  money  will  be  available 
through  your  state  planning  agency,  which 
Is  formally  responsible  to  the  governor  but 
Is  composed  of  local  and  regional  representa- 
tives. It  may  take  some  pushing  and  hauling 
to  get  enough  money  put  Into  the  correc- 
tional process — for  although  LEAA  is  the  top 
fund-granting  agency  In  the  crime  field,  it 
tends  to  put  most  of  Its  money  into  police 
projects.  However,  the  percentage  of  its  funds 
devoted  to  corrections  went  up  from  10  to  27 
this  year  as  compared  to  last — a  total  of  at 
least  $50  million  for  corrections  (and  perhaps 
as  much  as  $75  million) .  Much  of  this  seems 
destined  for  rehabilitation. 

And,  If  the  top  people  in  communities  all 
over  the  country  come  up  with  Intelligent, 
carefully  planned  and  focused  programs  for 
effective  offender-rehabilitation,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  many  communities,  you  will  find  that 
the  really  hard-core  offenders  are  sent  away 
to  prisons  operated  by  state  authorities,  often 
removed  from  the  local  community.  But  the 
same  approach  must  be  taken  with  them. 
The  felons  in  the  state  prisons  today  are  the 
misdemeanants  of  the  county  Jails  of  yester- 
day. Their  basic  needs  are  not  terribly  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  less  hardened  In  city 
or  county  jails. 

You  wUl  probably  find  large  numbers  of 
juvenile  offenders  under  correctional  control 
In  your  communities.  And  these  young  peo- 
ple represent  the  greatest  challenge  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  opportunity  to  really  do 
something  about  crime.  Look  at  them  in  their 
cells.  See  how  pitiful  and  terribly  young  they 
look,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  that  they 
commit  some  of  the  worst  crimes  in  your 
community — armed  robberies,  senseless  kill- 
ings and  shootings,  rapes,  and  many  bur- 
glaries and  larcenies. 

Educational  authorities  should  be  heavily 
Involved  in  all  job  training  programs,  but 
effective  educational  programs  are  particu- 
larly needed  by  youthful  offenders.  Many 
have  not  finished  high  school,  and  even  If 
they  have,  check  their  reading  levels.  You 
may  be  amazed  to  find  how  many  literally 
cannot  read  a  newspaper  or  even  a  comic 
book.  So  young  offenders  may  need  Intensive 
basic  education  as  well  as  vocational  training 
and  placement. 

Of  course.  It  will  do  no  good  to  tie  the  cor- 
rectional system  Into  the  manpower  system 
unless  concurrent  efforts  are  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  many  berriers  that  bar  ex-offenders 
from  Jobs.  Pressure  must  be  put  on  both 
government  and  business  to  change  restric- 
tive policies  so  that  ex-offenders  gain  entry 
into  the  economic  opportunity  system  of  this 
country. 

MUCH  MORE  MONET  /-ND  KFFORT  MUST  BE 
SPENT  ON  IMPROVING  MANPOWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT, EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND  STAFF  SAL- 
ARIES 

In  1969,  the  prestigious  Joint  Commission 
on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Training 
brought  It  all  down  front  when  It  declared: 

"The  public  and  their  legislators  must 
understand  that  there  can  be  no  solution  to 
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the  problem  of  recidivism  ...  as  long  as 
there  Is  a  predominance  of  low-paid,  dead- 
end Jobs  in  corrections.  .  .  ." 

Again,  I  urge  local  community  leaders  to 
look  at  the  staff  of  local  jails  and  prisons. 
You  wUl  probably  find,  unless  you  are  In  an 
exceptional  community,  that  there  is  not 
enough  staff,  that  It  la  qualitatively  poor 
and  badly  utilized. 

For  example,  the  last  county  jail  I  visited 
was  In  Dade  County,  Pla.  The  warden  was  an 
enlightened  man  who  was  most  concerned 
that  he  had  virtually  no  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities for  the  approximately  40,000  people 
who  will  pass  through  his  Institution  this 
year.  One  of  his  major  problems  has  been 
simply  getting  enough  manpower  so  that  he 
could  put  at  least  two  correctional  officers 
on  each  floor  to  prevent  inmate  assaults  on 
one  another. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  estimated 
that  the  number  of  correctional  employees 
should  be  doubled  and  treatment  staff 
tripled  to  meet  1965  needs.  By  1975,  the  com- 
mission saw  need  for  more  than  300.000  em- 
ployees, with  treatment  staff  needs  Increas- 
ing fivefold. 

Correctional  manpower  structures  and 
policies  must  also  reflect  the  new  priorities. 
Today,  the  vast  majority  of  correctional  man- 
power provides  mere  custodial  care.  Relatively 
few  staff  members  know  how  to  develop  or 
operate  a  rehabilitative.  Job-centered  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  tremendous  need  to  recruit 
and  train  academic  and  vocational  teachers, 
job  counselors  and  developers,  group  and  In- 
dividual counselors,  social  service,  health,  and 
legal  advisers,  and  others  actively  working  for 
rehabilitation,  job  training,  and  placement. 
Many  more  correctional  workers  must  be 
located  In  the  community,  to  provide  links 
to  Jobs  and  other  community  institutions. 

There  is  also  great  need  for  more  members 
of  minority  groups  working  In  corrections  at 
all  levels.  Many  offenders  are  members  of 
minority  groups;  but,  as  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Training 
has  recently  documented,  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  corrections  staff  come  from  these 
groups.  In  supervisory  positions,  less  than  3 
per  cent  are  from  minority  groups. 

Minority  correctional  workers — like  the  ex- 
offenders  whom  I  mentioned  previously — 
have  special  ability  to  relate  to  and  work 
with  minority  offenders.  Many  new  minority 
members  could  first  be  recruited  into  newly 
created  subprofesslonal  positions — which  are 
already  recognized  as  essential  to  relieve  se- 
vere professional  manpower  shortages — and 
then  provided  further  training  and  oppor- 
tunity to  move  up  Into  professional  careers. 

All  relevant  agencies  must  help  Improve 
correctional  manpower  programs.  Justice  and 
Labor  are  starting  to  do  so.  One  must  wonder. 
In  this  connection,  what  HEW  U  doing  to  Im- 
plement the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission, 
which  It  funded. 

FOUR.  A  PARALLEL,  ALLIED,  PRIVATE  CORRECTION- 
AL AND  OFFENDER-REHABIHTATION  SYSTEM 
SHOULD    BE   CREATED 

Government  cannot  do  it  alone.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  see  enough  change  taking  place, 
however  large  the  sums  made  available,  sole- 
ly within   govemmenUl    structures. 

A  partnership  with  private  resources  must 
be  created  to  work  on  crime  control  and 
offender  rehabilitation  Just  as  it  has  been 
in  other  fields.  By  this  I  mean  that  govern- 
ment must  provide  larger  and  vet  larger 
sums  of  money  for  treatment.  educaUon, 
and  training  contracts  with  private  indus- 
tries, and  businessmen  must  start  making 
venture  capital  and  corporate  resources 
fn*.^  !  *°  handle  government  contracts 
in  this  field  Some  private  firms  already  ap- 
erate  treatment  centers  and  halfway  houses. 

Businessmen  should  use  the  ingenuity 
lor   Which   American   enterprise    is   famous 
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and  oome  up  with  new  ideas  that  can  help 
cut  the  crime  rate  through  rehabilitation 
of  offenders.  It  is  a  healthy  situation  when 
a  contribution  to  the  public  weal  can  be 
combined  with   private  profit. 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  some  private  businessmen  view 
involvement  in  offender  rehabilitation.  Not 
only  are  many  firms  hiring  ex-offenders,  but 
some  have  plans  to  carve  out  a  major  role 
in  Improving  the  entire  correctional  field. 
Last  March,  for  example,  Howard  C.  Wiech- 
man,  national  administrator  of  technical 
and  vocational  education  for  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  (PCA)  stated:  "Growth 
within  our  Industry  Is  being  stified  by  labor 
shortages.  Just  as  most  Inmates  need  Jobs 
and  Job  skills,  we  need  trained  people  to 
place  and  finish  concrete  and  plaster." 

The  PCA  has  applied  for  federal  funds 
for  several  projects  that  will  provide  prison 
inmates  with  vocational  and  basic  remedial 
education,  work  experience,  and  Job  place- 
ment in  relatively  well-paying  Jobs. 

PCA  has  already  received  $200,000  from 
LEAA  for  a  program  working  with  prisoners 
who  have  been  released.  The  program — Op- 
eration DARE — has  set  up  a  central  coordi- 
nating unit  to  work  with  penal  authorities, 
state  and  local  parole  and  pardon  boajds, 
and  public  and  private  community  agencies 
to  provide  ex-inmates  with  needed  Job  train- 
ing, placement,  and  supportive  personal 
services. 

Other  businesses  have  trained  and  hired 
offenders  in  Jobs  running  the  gamut  of 
American  industry,  from  computer  operators 
to  mechanics  to  administrative  work. 

It  is  encoursiging  to  see  that  the  greatly 
expanded  and  enriched  1970  LEAA  correc- 
tions program  emphasizes  Involvement  of  the 
private  sector.  While  still  in  Its  beginning 
stages,  the  effort,  labeled  Private  Sector 
Community  Based  Programs  (which  funded 
PCA).  Is  a  positive,  Imaginative  step  in  the 
implementation  of  one  of  the  13  points  Mr. 
Nixon  set  forth  last  November.  Headed  by  a 
former  Labor  Department  official,  Don  Swt- 
cord,  the  program  incorporates  many  good 
manpower  and  career  development  concepts 
into  the  Justice-private  sector  mix.  The  pro- 
gram merits  vastly  expanded  LEAA  funds, 
more  than  the  few  millions  in  the  next  two 
years  now  apparently  destined  for  it. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
local  urban  coalitions,  moreover,  would  seem 
to  have  natural  roles  In  promoting  and  co- 
ordinating business  Involvement. 

One  great  difficulty  will  be  in  finding  quali- 
fied personnel  to  run  projects  operated  by 
private  industry.  Temporarily,  this  could 
create  an  even  greater  manpower  shortage  in 
public  correctional  agencies,  for  private  In- 
dustry Is  certain  to  pay  better  salaries  and 
to  attract  many  of  the  best  correctional  staff. 
In  a  short  time,  there  should  be  benefits  to 
both  the  governmental  correctional  system 
and  the  allied,  private  operation.  The  man- 
power situation,  especially  salaries,  should 
improve  greatly  because  of  this  competition. 
Moreover,  these  private  industries  are  likely 
to  be  eager  to  hire  ex-offenders  for  some  of 
the  many  good  Jobs  they  will  have  available. 
This  is  one  line  of  work  In  which  offenders' 
experience  Is  relevant  and  their  credentials 
impeccable. 

Finally — but.  actually,  in  the  beginning — 
there  is  love.  It  has  been  said  that  it  Is  far 
easier  to  hate  the  crime  than  the  criminal. 
Confront  the  criminal,  capture  him,  look  him 
in  the  face — he  is  us,  our  children,  our  broth- 
ers, our  sisters.  We  created  him.  I  have  writ- 
ten about  cold  statistics,  quantifiable  tests, 
and  strategies.  But  human  compassion  for 
other  humans  Is  still  the  most  important 
equation,  and  should  move  us  to  do  what  Is 
not  only  necessary,  but  also  humane,  to  help 
offenders  rejoin  society  as  constzuctive  hu- 
man beings. 
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IN  -niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Polish  National  Alliance,  one  of 
America's  oldest  and  best-known  fi-a- 
temal  organizations,  celebrated  its  90th 
anniversary. 

Founded  in  1880,  this  outstanding  fra- 
ternal society  has  grown  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  prominent  organizations  of 
our  American  cultural  heritage.  The 
Polish  National  Alliance  was  instituted 
to  assist  newly  arriving  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  to  adjust  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  new  and  exciting  nation, 
without  sacrificing  tlie  ti'aditlons,  and 
language:  and  special  heritage  tliat  make 
them  so  distinctive. 

Throughout  the  decades,  the  PNA  has 
met  the  challenge  of  leadership.  It  is 
licensed  in  31  of  our  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Its  membership  ex- 
ceeds 300,000  persons.  It  has  grown  as 
the  Nation  has  grown  and  it  has  provided 
an  easily  accessible  bridge  between  the 
cultural  similarities  and  differences  that 
make  up  our  grand  American  mosaic. 

In  order  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  specific  work  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  and  its  roster  of  distinguished 
Americans,  I  am  today  including  a  brief 
history  of  the  organization  and  the 
speech  of  Aloyslus  A.  Mazewski,  president 
of  the  PNA.  at  the  anniversary  banquet 
in  Chicago: 

Speech  of  Aloysiub  A.  Mazewski 

Observing  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish National  Alliance  we  primarily  pay  tribute 
to  the  legacy  of  five  men  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  at  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century  from  Poland  devastated  by  par- 
tition and  desperate  struggle  against  Russian 
dominance. 

It  is  a  legacy  of  civic  wisdom,  fratemallsm 
and  abiding  awareness  of  social  responsi- 
bilities; 

It  is  a  legacy  of  patriotism,  which,  in  the 
truest  sense,  is  a  way  of  life; 

It  Is  a  legacy  of  dedication  to  service  for 
the  benefit  of  fellow  immigrants  and  com- 
mitment to  the  viability  of  both  the  United 
States  and  our  ancestral  home,  Poland,  In 
terms  of  freedom,  security  and  progress. 

Julius  Andrzejkowlcz,  John  Blachowskl, 
Julian  Uplnskl,  John  Popielinski  and  Julian 
Szajnert,  the  foiinders  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  typify  the  contribution  the 
Polish  immigrants  made  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  quality  of  American  life  and  the  en- 
hancement of  the  soclo-cultural  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  our  pluralist  society. 

They  were  no  strangers  In  a  strange  land. 
They  came  here,  as  did  thousands  of  their 
predecessors  and  successors  with  love  and 
respect  for  America. 

They  came  with  courage  to  dream  bold 
dreams  of  a  brighter  future  for  their  adopted 
land,  for  fellow  Americans  and  for  their  an- 
cestral'land  of  origin. 

Because  of  that  dream  and  due  to  the  fact, 
that  through  commitment,  dedication  and 
sacrifices,  they  transformed  that  dream  into 
a  reality  of  service — we  are  observing  today 
the  90th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance. 

Vast  changes  have  taken  pUce  In  tb»  ptmt 
nine  decades. 
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In  addition  to  two  world  wars,  the  emer- 
gence of  communist  threat  to  freedom,  the 
c  onflict  of  the  cold  war,  the  constant  strug- 
{ les  on  the  peripheries  of  the  free  world — 
1 1  Korea,  In  South  East  Asia,  In  the  Middle 
1  ast — mankind  went  through  two  funda- 
I  lental  experiences  which  changed  our  out- 
Ipok  and  our  mode  of  life. 

Namely— the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
drevlous  century  and  the  technological  revo- 
1  jtlon  which  began  In  our  times  emd  whose 
e  nd  or  outcome  are  not  yet  in  sight 

Two  generations  of  our  times  have  seen 
than  leaping  from  the  horse  and  buggy  era 
1 3  the  conquest  of  space  and  the  landing  on 
tjie  moon. 

Yet,  in  this  Inexorable  progress  toward 
tfechaologlcal  perfection  and  output,  there 
are  certain  spiritual,  moral  and  cultural 
values,  not  subject  to  change  or  devaluation 
ip  the  fulfillment  of  our  lives. 

Among  them,  are — respect  for  the  Innate 
dignity  of  man,  patriotism,  respect  for  social 

0  rder  based  on  laws  freely  established  by 
r  lajorlty,  knowledge  nurtured  by  humanities 
a  Id  willingness  of  each  individual  to  pursue 
a  nd  support  larger  goals  of  our  nation. 

These   values   are  part  of  our  Polish   Na- 
onal  Alliance  legacy. 

The  founders  and  pioneers  of  the  organlza- 
on  have  shown  us  the  path  of  service.  Theirs 

V  as  the  true  American  fraternallsm  in  action, 
a  i  exemplified  by  scholarship  In  the  early 
F  SA  history,  by  extending  aid  to  the  Orchard 

1  ike  Schools  during  their  formative  years, 
h  f  founding  and  supporting  Alliance  College, 
b  y  citizenship  classes  in  earlier  times  and 
F  ollsh  language  classes  now,  by  countless 
p  ubilcations.  lectures  and  humanitarian 
d  ?eds,  among  which  the  aid  to  the  suffering 
F  ollsh   nation  will   be   forever  remembered. 

These  values,  acts  and  accomplishments 
a  -e  as  relevant  to  America  today,  as  they 

V  ere  In   the  past  decades.  Even   more  so. 
For  today,   the   frontiers   of  our   freedom. 

s  icial  order  and  security  are  endangered  and 
c  laJlenged  not  only  by  world-wide  commu- 
n  1st  conspiracy,  but  even  more  threateningly 
b  7  misguided  attitudes  and  thoughtless  mis- 
u  se  of  freedom  In  our  mldsts. 

The  ardent  concentration  of  attention  on 
p  »rsonal  needs  and  whims  of  so  many,  may 
b  "Ing  devaluation  of  American  spirit  and 
1(  ealism  and  endanger  our  national  viability 
a  id  freedom. 

Let  us,  therefore,  at  this  Polish  National 
A  Uiance  jubilee,  which  is,  in  a  larger  sense, 

jubilee  of  true  American  fraternallsm  In 
a  ;tion,  re-dedicate  and  recommit  ourselves 
ti  1  these  national  Ideals  and  principles  which 
n  Ade  America  great,  and  which  are  the  source 
o  '  strength  and  inspiration  not  only  for  the 
P  Dllsh  National  Alliance  but  for  the  entire 
A  merlcan  Polonia.  as  an  Integral  participant 
li  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

'OLISH  National  Alliance,  90th  Annivks- 

SABY,   OCTOBFK   11,    1970 
POLISH     NATIONAL     ALLIANCE     OFFICERS 

Walter  L.  Dworakowskl,  Censor,  Vice  Cen- 

r. 

Aloyslus  A.  Mazewski,  Nafl  President. 

Frank  M.  Prochot.  Nat'l  Vice  President. 

Irene  Wallace,  Nat'l  Vice  President. 

Adolf  K.  Pachuckl,  Nat'l  Secretary. 

Edward  J.  Moskal,  Nat'l  Treasurer. 

BOARD    OP    DIRECTORS 

Joseph  A.  Dancewicz,  John  J.  Ziemba, 
H  jlen  Szymanowlcz,  Catherine  Dienes,  Mel- 
a:  lie  Wlnlecki,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanskl,  Thad- 
d  lus  Radosz,  Florence  Wiatrowski,  Mitchell 
C  Irobina,  and  Hilary  CzapUckl. 


StrPEEVlSORY    COUNCIL 

District  I,  John  Slderskl,  Adela  A.  Nahor- 


nek. 


District   n,   Joseph  Zdunczyk,  Evelyn  A. 

Gbvalis. 
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District  m,  Leopold  K.  Bablreckl,  Helen  B. 
Piotrowskl. 

District  IV,  John  F.  Nowak,  Joanna  Kowal- 
skl 

District  V,  Eugene  Zegar,  Jean  Kozmar. 

District  VI,  August  Oorskl,  LUlian  Mislora. 

District  VII,  Louis  SUwinskl,  Sophie  H. 
Wojcik. 

District  VIII,  Frank  Lysakowskl,  Anna  Jasl- 
onowskl. 

District  IX,  Alexander  A.  Kopczynski,  Mari- 
anne aolembiewskl. 

District  X,  Joseph  H.  Krawulskl,  Bernice 
Bare. 

District  XI,  Dr.  Stanley  J.  Sulkowski,  Paul- 
ine Oorskl. 

District  XII,  Thomas  Paczynskl,  Helen  Or- 
awiec. 

District  Xin,  Chester  Mikolajczyk,  Sophie 
Buczkowskl. 

District  XIV,  Karol  E.  Matras,  Harriet  Soch- 
aczek. 

District  XV,  Thaddexis  Wachel,  Lottie  S. 
Kublak. 

District  XVI,  Anthony  Sllwa,  Estelle  M. 
Nieder. 

We  deeply  and  sincerely  appreciate  your 
presence  at  this  90th  Anniversary  Dinner 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

To  the  distinguished  speakers,  eminent 
participants  and  guests  we  extend  our  tradi- 
tional Polish  "Bog  Warn  ZaplaO"  for  helping 
us  to  make  this  observance  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  significant  events  in  the 
history  of  our  organization. 

THE  eSTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  COMMITTEE 

Honorary  Chairman,  Aloyslus  A.  Mazewski. 

Chairman,  Irene  Wallace,  National  Vice 
President  P.N.A. 

Vice-chairman,  Frank  M.  Prochot,  Na- 
tional Vice  President  P.N.A. 

Secretary,  Adolf  K.  Pachuckl,  National 
Secretary  P.N.A. 

Treasurer,  Edward  J.  Moskal,  National 
Treasurer  P.N.A. 

DIRECTORS 

John  Ziemba,  Catherine  Dienes,  Melanle 
Wlnlecki,  Dr.  Edward  Rozanskl,  Thaddeus 
Radosz,  and  Florence  Wiatrowski. 

Thomas  Paczynskl  and  Helen  Orawlec, 
Commissioners    District    XII,    P.N.A. 

Chester  Mikolajczyk  and  Sophie  Buczkow- 
skl, Commissioners  District  XIII,  P.N.A. 

The  P.N.A.  Story:  On  the  path  of  service 
(By  Joseph  Wlewlora) 
John  Cardinal  Krol,  Archbishop  of  Phil- 
adelphia (in  the  1967  Commencement  Ad- 
dress at  Alliance  College) :  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  and  to  Alliance  College  for 
sustained  effort  to  help  Americans  of  both 
Polish  and  non-Polish  origin  to  know,  to  ap- 
preciate and  to  love  the  people  of  Poland. 
It  is  this  type  of  fraternal  concern  which 
has  help>ed  the  aggressive  integration  of 
Poles  and  their  culture  Into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 

1.  THE  P.N.A.  TODAY 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  (PNA)  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  progressive  fraternal  organiza- 
tion of  and  for  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
and  their  immediate  families  if  they  happen 
to  be  of  other  ethnic  descent. 

It  is  licensed  in  36  states  to  transact  in- 
surance business  and  conduct  fraternal  ac- 
tivities. 

Its  financial  assets  are  in  excess  of  $140 
million. 

Its  membership  Is  expressed  in  333,599  In- 
surance certificates. 

Its  Insurance  In  force  amounts  to  $306,- 
804,512. 

It  numbers  tenth  In  In-force  Insurance 
among  the  over  200  fraternal  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  eighth  in  total  as- 
sets. 
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The  PNA's  component  parts  consist  of  1,402 
Lodges,  207  Councils  and  16  Districts. 

Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  number  of 
Lodges  of  which  there  are  293,  which  in  turn 
compose  48  Councils. 

The  second  place  is  occupied  by  Illinois 
with  289  Lodges  and  26  Councils;  the  third  by 
New  York  wtlh  189  Lodges  and  29  Councils; 
the  fourth  by  Michigan  with  136  Lodges  and 
17  Councils. 

Other  states  in  which  PNA  Lodges  func- 
tion are:  Arizona  2;  Arkansas  1;  California 
15;  Colorado  3;  Connecticut  48;  Delaware 
3;  District  of  Columbia  1;  Florida  4;  In- 
diana 31;  Iowa  1;  Kansas  3;  Maine  1;  Mary- 
land 14;  Massachusetts  78;  Minnesota  18; 
Missouri  14;  Nebraska  5;  New  Hampshire  6; 
New  Jersey  69;  North  Dakota  2;  Ohio  84; 
Oregon  2;  Rhode  Island  6;  Texas  11:  Virginia 
1;  Washington  6;  West  Virginia  10;  Wiscon- 
sin 59. 

The  PNA  Home  Office  Is  located  at  1520 
W.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60622  and 
Is  currently  undergoing  a  vast  modernization 
program  which  Includes  computerization  of 
all  administratively  technical  functions. 
Concurrently,  new  methods  of  business  ap- 
proaches and  organizational  activities  are 
being  advanced  and  by  the  end  of  1969  will 
bring  about  an  updated  PNA  image  to  our 
younger  generations  of  Polish  heritage. 

In  addition  to  the  five  executive  officers, 
the  PNA  engages  the  services  of  nine  admin- 
istrative assistants  and  86  office  employees, 
30  full  time  organizers  and  numerous  part 
time  organizers  throughout  the  land. 

To  carry  Its  message  to  the  membership, 
the  PNA  publishes  since  1881  a  bi-monthly, 
"Zgoda"  with  a  circulation  of  160,000  copies 
and  with  steadily  Increasing  emphasis  on 
Its  English  section. 

The  PNA  wholly  controls  a  separate  corpo- 
ration— Alliance  Printers  and  Publishers 
which  publishes  the  Polish  Dally  Zgoda,  or 
Dziennik  Zwiazkowy,  since  1908. 

Among  the  proudest  PNA  achievements  is 
the  founding  in  1912,  and  continued  support 
of  Alliance  College,  which  expanded  from  a 
high  school  Academy  and  Technical  Insti- 
tute to  a  fully  accredited,  co-educatlonal 
four-year  liberal  arts  Institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  quadrennial 
(1967-71),  the  PNA  will  have  spent  $1,300.- 
000  for  the  support  of  the  College.  In  addi- 
tion, the  PNA  Educational  Department  will 
have  paid  $130,000  as  a  tuition  credit  for 
PNA  members  enrolled  at  the  College  and 
$20,000  as  an  incentive  to  study  the  Polish 
language,  history  and  culture  at  the  same 
College.  It  will  also  have  allotted  approxi- 
mately $12,000  In  Interest  free  educational 
loans  to  Its  PNA  student-memliers.  It  will 
have  spent  $13,000.00  for  Polish  Summer 
Courses  at  Alliance  College  for  PNA  youth. 
Subsidies  for  Polish  Language  classes  for 
children  will  be  granted  in  the  amount  of 
$15,000  to  various  Councils  and  Lodges. 

The  quadrennial  budget  of  the  Youth  and 
Sport  Department  amounts  to  $240,000 
which  is  earmarked  for  various  sports  activi- 
ties of  Lodges  and  Councils,  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  and  many  dance  and  singing  groups. 
The  department  also  furnishes  uniforms  for 
baseball,  softball,  volleyball  teams,  and 
trophies  for  bowling  and  golf  leagues,  and 
Sfxjnsors  national  Bowling  and  Golf  tour- 
naments annually  and  Youth  Leaderships 
Courses  at  Alliance  College  every  other 
summer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  PNA  administrative  structure  is  based 
on  three  principles:— legislative,  executive 
and  judicial. 

The  highest  governing  and  legislative  body 
is  the  Sejm,  or  National  convention,  formerly 
held  every  year,  later  every  two  years  and 
since  1924,  every  four  years. 

The  executive  power  is  given  by  the  Sejm 
to  the  National  President,  Two  National  Vice 
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Presidents,  National  Secretary,  National 
Treasurer  and  ten  National  Directors,  who 
together  form  the  Zarzad  Centralny,  or 
Central   Administration. 

Judicial  power  rests  with  the  unique  of- 
fice of  the  Censor  and  with  the  Supervisory 
Council  which  is  composed  of  16  men  and 
16  lady  commissioners  from  the  16  PNA  dis- 
tricts. The  Commissioners  are  also  elected 
at  the  Convention  by  the  delegates  from 
their  respective  Districts. 

The  Censor  is  a  historic  title  In  the  PNA 
dating  back  to  the  times  prior  to  the  actual 
foundations  of  the  organization. 

The  Censor  Is  Ex-offlclo  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Alliance  College.  Also 
Ex-offldo,  the  PNA  President  Is  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  members  of  the  present  PNA  admin- 
istration, elected  at  the  35th  Convention  held 
In  Detroit,  Michigan,  In  September  1967,  are 
as  follows : 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Dworakowskl,  Censor;  An- 
thony A.  Czelen,  Vice  Censor;  Aloyslus  A. 
Mazewski,  President;  Mrs.  Irene  Wallace,  1st 
Vice  President;  Prank  M.  Prochot,  2nd  Vice 
President;  Adolf  K.  Pachuckl,  National  Secre- 
tary and  Edward  J.  Moskal,  National  Treas- 
urer. The  Board  of  Directors:  Joseph  A. 
Dancewicz;  John  J.  Ziemba;  Helen  Szymano- 
wlcz; Catherine  Dienes:  Melanle  Winiecka; 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanskl:  Thaddeus  Radosz; 
Florence  Wiatrowski;  Mitchell  Odrobina; 
Hilary  Czaplicki. 

Appointive  Officers: — Joseph  Bronars,  Con- 
troller; Dr.  L.  Sadlek,  Chief  Medical  Exam- 
iner; Thaddeus  Jaslorkowski,  Chief  Under- 
writer; Czeslaw  Rawskl,  Legal  Counsel;  Wal- 
ter Andrzejewski,  Real  Estate  Dept.;  Joseph 
Foszcz,  Acting  Chief  Organizer;  Edward  S. 
Dziewulski,  Insurance  Analyst;  and  Joseph 
Wlewlora,  Editor  of  Zgoda. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  Super- 
visory Council  (Roman  numerals  denote 
Districts  which  they  represent)  : —  I.  John 
Slderskl  and  Alice  Nahormek;  n.  Joseph  A. 
Zduczyk  and  Evelyn  Gavalls;  III.  Leopold 
Bablreckl  and  Helen  B.  Piotrowskl;  IV.  John 
F.  Nowak  and  Joanne  Kowalska;  V.  Eugene 
Zegar  and  Jean  Kozmor;  VI.  August  Gorskl 
and  Leokadia  Mislora;  VII.  Louis  SUwinskl 
and  Sophie  Wojcik;  VIII.  Frank  Lysakowskl 
and  Anna  Jasionowski;  IX.  Alexander  A.  Kop- 
czynski and  Marlanna  Golembiewska;  X. 
John  J.  Kozaren  and  Bernice  Bare;  XI.  Dr. 
Stanley  J.   Sulkowski   and   Pauline   Gorskl; 

XII.  Thomas  Paczynskl  and  Helen  Orawlec; 

XIII.  Chester  F.  Mikolajczyk  and  Sophie 
Buczkowskl;  XTV.  Carl  E.  Matras  and  Harriet 
Sochaczek;  XV.  Thaddeus  Wachel  and  Lottie 
Kublak;  XVI.  Anthony  Sllwa  and  Estelle  M. 
Nieder. 

2.    PLANTING    THE    SEED 

America  has  always  held  an  unusual 
fascination  for  Poles. 

The  first  map  of  the  new  continent  was 
dra^-n  in  Krakow  shortly  after  the  Columbus 
voyage  and  its  original  copy  reposes  in  the 
Jagiellonian  University  library. 

More  than  fifty  Poles  were  among  the 
founders,  developers  and  defenders  of  James- 
town in  Virginia — the  first  permanent  British 
Colony  m  the  New  World  (1608-25) . 

In  then  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  a 
Polish  scholar.  Dr.  Alexander  Kurcjusz  (Cur- 
tius)  founded  the  first  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  1659.  Capt.  Marcln  Krygler  was 
co-Burgomaster  of  New  Amsterdam  In  the 
years  of  1653,  1654  and  1661.  Exiled  Polish 
nobleman  Olbracht  Zaborowskl  (1638-1711) 
acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New  Jersey 
In  1682,  became  a  trader,  friend  of  the 
Indians  and  interpreter,  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  what  Is  now  Bergen  County,  N.J. 
His  name  in  official  documents  has  been 
"simplified"  by  bureaucratic  procedures  to 
Zabriskie. 

Anthony  Sadowskl  (1669-1736)  was  the 
most  prominent  frontiersman  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  In  1728,  Penn- 
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sylvanla  Governor  Patrick  Gordon  employed 
Sadowskl  as  an  envoy  to  the  Indians,  in- 
terpreter and  peace  negotiator.  His  descend- 
ants were  trallblazers  In  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee and  companions  of  Daniel  Boone. 

During  the  War  of  Independence,  In  ad- 
dition to  historic  services  of  Generals  Casl- 
mlr  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  there 
was  a  number  of  Polish  officers  of  the  field 
rank  and  scores  of  enlisted  men. 

In  the  War  Between  the  States  (1861-fi5) 
Poles  gave  the  Union  Army,  Generals  Albln 
Schoepf  of  Krakow  (1822-1886),  Vladimir 
Krzyzanowskl  (1824-1887)  and  Joseph  Karge 
(1823-1892),  and  among  "Lincoln's  Polish 
heroes"  were; — Major  Surgeon  D.  Radzyn- 
ski,  Capt.  Constantine  Blandowskl,  Capt. 
Stanislaus  Mlotkowskl,  Bugler  John  Soble- 
skl  and  Dr.  Marie  A.  Zakrzewska. 

Three  Polish  Privates  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery  in 
action: — Joseph  E.  Sowa,  Philip  Szlachta, 
and  David  Urbanskl. 

The  Poles  gave  the  Union  Army  170  officers 
and  several  thousand  of  enlisted  men.  Their 
participation,  however,  was  far  greater  than 
their  number  would  indicate.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  commissioned  officers  and  many 
enlisted  men  were  veterans  of  wars  for  free- 
dom In  Europe,  battle-tested  and  highly  ex- 
perienced In  military  actions. 

•  *  *  •  • 

These  eminent  forerunners  of  the  great 
Polish  immigration  which  began  in  the 
1870's,  were  Idealists,  men  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Some 
of  them  like  Zaborowskl  and  Sadowskl  were 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  pio- 
neering. Poland  of  their  times  was  the  larg- 
est state  in  continental  Europe  and  did  not 
need  new  lands  for  Its  population. 

Only  after  the  third  partition  of  Poland 
(1795),  and  the  Ill-fated  uprisings  against 
Russia  In  1830  and  1863,  the  Poles  began  to 
arrive  In  America  In  Increasing  numbers. 

In  the  period  of  history  with  which  this 
narrative  Is  concerned  (circa  1880)  there 
were  already  200,000  Poles  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  them  were  political  exiles, 
but  the  vast  majority  were  Immigrants  seek- 
ing freedom  and  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves in  the  New  World. 

In  1875  tliere  were  more  than  50,000  Poles 
In  Chicago.  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee, 
South  Bend,  St.  Louis,  Grand  Rapids,  Bay 
City,  Sbamokln,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia  and 
numerous  other  cities  were  showing  grow- 
ing population  of  Polish  origin.  They  built 
their  own  parishes  and  schools,  organized 
social  clubs  and  societies  of  mutual  aid.  In 
Chicago,  In  1886,  the  Society  of  Polish  Vil- 
lage (Gmlna  Polska)  was  formed.  Polonia  In 
New  York  City,  however,  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  organized  the  first  Polish  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States,  in  1843,  known  as 
The  Society  of  Poles  in  America  (Towarzy- 
stwo  Polakow  w  Ameryce). 

The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  parishes  had 
already  made  their  appearances  In  Chicago 
and  other  cities. 

There  was,  however,  a  lack  of  the  concept 
of  Polish  American  unity  on  a  national 
scale.  But  through  the  mysterious  interac- 
tions of  the  forces  of  history  and  socio-eco- 
nomic evolution,  the  ground  had  already 
been  prepared  for  a  bold  and  imaginative 
action  that  was  to  lead.  In  the  years  to  come, 
to  the  present  eminence  of  Polonia  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

By  1880  there  were  the  following  Polish  or- 
ganizations scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try: Koscluszko  Society  in  Chicago  (in  addi- 
tion to  Omina  Polska) .  Polish  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia; St.  George  Society  of  Shenandoah, 
Pa.;  Polish  National  Society  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Holy  Cross  Society  of  Chicago;  The 
Koscluszko  Guard  of  Nanticoke,  Pa.;  Polish 
Union  of  New  York:  The  Warsaw  Guard  of 
Shenandoah,  Pa.;  Julaskl  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
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N.y.,  Lutnla  Society  of  New  York;  Society  of 
Free  Sharpshooters  of  New  York. 

These  societies  had  one  Ideal  In  common: — 
to  provide  aid,  shelter  and  protection  for  new 
arrivals  from  their  ancestral  home,  and,  above 
all,  to  preserve,  cultivate  and  perpetuate 
among  themselves  and  their  children  Polish 
tradition  and  culture. 

Thus  the  Polish  Immigrants — great  grand- 
parents of  some  of  you,  demonstrated  aware- 
ness of  civic  virtue  and  social  wisdom  by 
seeking  unity  through  which  to  preserve  the 
Polish  language,  tradition  and  culture  and 
to  leave  a  spiriLual  legacy  to  their  children. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  existing 
parishes  and  building  new  churches  and 
parochial  schools,  they  supported  several 
Polish  publications,  mostly  weeklies. 

In  one  of  them,  namely,  Ogniwo  of  New 
York,  a  great  Polish  patriot  of  the  January 
1863  uprising,  Agaton  Giller  published  In 
1879  an  article  titled  "Organizations  of  Poles 
In  America,"  in  which  he  appealed  for  greatef 
efforts  to  unify  on  a  national  scale  all  the  so- 
cieties and  clubs  existing  in  Polish  settle- 
ments, Giller  living  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
argued  with  abiding  patriotism  and  con- 
vincing eloquence,  that  the  Poles  in  America 
should  Join  forces  and  act  for  the  benefit  of 
their  adopted  country  and  for  Poland  as  cit- 
izens free  from  outside  influences  and  pres- 
sures. 

Rapidly,  Oiller's  appeal  gained  widespread 
currency.  The  Polish  Gazette  of  Philadelphia 
not  only  gave  GlUer's  appeal  a  prominent  dis- 
play, but  in  subsequent  issues  kept  the  prob- 
lem alive  by  a  series  of  Impassioned  com- 
mentaries on  the  necessity  of  a  Polish  nation- 
al organization  in  America. 

Greater  urgency  to  Giller's  appeal  was 
added  by  the  tragic  news  reaching  American 
Poles,  that  Polish  Silesia  fell  victim  of  starva- 
tion In  1879,  and  desperately  needed  aid  from 
abroad. 

Thus  on  February  14.  1880.  a  group  of 
leading  Polish  Immigrants  met  in  Philadel- 
phia and  issued  an  appeal  for  the  founding 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  The  authors 
of  the  appeal  were:  Julius  Andrzejkowicz, 
Jan  B.  Blachowskl,  Julian  Lipinskl,  Jan 
Popielinski  and  Julian  Szajnert. 

By  June  20,  1880.  twelve  societies  declared 
their  readiness  to  Join  the  proposed  PNA. 

Their  delegates  met  In  Chicago  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1880,  for  the  first  Convention  or  SeJm 
and  adopted  a  declaration  stating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Polish  National  Alliance:  — 

"To  lay  foundation  for  material  and  mornl 
growth  of  the  Polish  element  in  the  United 
States  through  development  fund  which  is 
to  be  the  sole  property  of  the  Alliance  and 
from  which  Polish  Homes,  Schools  and  other 
welfare  projects  are  to  be  financed. 

"To  provide  protection  for  the  Polish  Im- 
migration. 

"To  provide  political  enlightenment  to  the 
Polish  Immigrants,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

'To  commemorate  Poland's  historic  an- 
niversaries." 

As  the  financial  basis  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion, the  delegates  established  a  benefit  fund 
from  which  $500  was  to  be  paid  to  the  family 
when  a  PNA  member  died  and  $300,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  his  wife. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  became  a 
fraternal  reality  at  the  Chicago  convention 
in  September  1880. 

Its  actual  founding,  however,  dates  back  to 
July  17,  1880.  when  a  pre-convention  meeting 
in  Chicago  elected  Julius  Andrzejkowicz  of 
Philadelphia,  as  the  First  Censor  of  the  pro- 
posed organization, — and  to  August  10,  1880, 
when  Mr.  Andrzejkowicz  stated  that  with 
the  accession  of  more  than  five  existing 
Polish  societies  in  the  land,  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  had  become  a  reality,  and  is- 
sued his  first  Convention  Call  (Oredzie). 
designating  Chicago  as  the  Convention  site. 

PNA   historians    (Osada,   Olszewski,   Plat- 
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k  evlcz,  Jedllnskl)  regard  August  10,  1880, 
&.  the  date  of  actual  founding  of  tbe 
o:  ganlzatlon. 

At  that  time  the  PNA  had  189  members. 
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The  first  Convention  In  Chicago  had  been 
tended  by  delegates:  Andrzejowlcz,  Stanls- 
w  Koclemskl,  P.  Grygaszewskl,  K.  Mallek, 
.  Kucera.  W.  Domanskl,  J.  Buchart,  K. 
\tendzinskl,  E.  Odrowaz,  J.  Rewerskl,  J. 
owczynski.  F.  Sowackl,  R.  Stobleckl  and 
.  Dynlewlcz.  There  were  far  more  guests 
o  came  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
y  to  witness  the  "flrst  Polish  national  as- 
nblage"  in  America. 

The  Convention  decided  that  the  PNA 
ould  be  administered  by  a  Central  Com- 
ttee,  which  name  was  later  changed  to 
ntral  Government  and  finally  to  Central 
Administration  (Zarzad  Centralny)  with  the 
C  snsor  as  the  highest  official  of  the  organlza- 
tiDn. 

The  Convention  further  developed  and  ex- 
p  inded  the  fixed  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tfcn.  without,  however,  changing  the  mean- 
„  and  substance  of  the  original  appeals  of 
jaton  Glller  and  of  the  Philadelphia  group. 
Of  special  interest  Is  the  Third  Article  of 
5  first  PNA  Constitution,  which  reads: 
•The  Alliance  will  not  be  involved  in  rell- 
ous  matters,  as  they  belong  to  the  Apostolic 
e  and  to  the  Bishops. 

•In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Polish  nation 

.  a  number  of  Poles  of  different  faiths,  the 

lance,  emulating  the  principle  of  the  May 

.  J   Constitution    of    1791,   guarantees    full 

( ilerance  of  their  faiths  and  allows  them  to 

?come  members  as  Poles-citizens  to  work 

the  political  area  for  the  benefit  of  the 

,.ish  cause." 

This  paragraph  led  several  Polish  priests 
..id  their  more  narrow  minded  adherents  to 
jclferous  opposition  to  the  PNA.  The  strug- 
e  and  Its  aftermath  lasted  several  decades. 
In  retrospect,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Wytrwal,  ap- 
praises this  divislveness  as  a  blessing  In  dls- 
g  jlse,  when  writing  in  his  singularly  In- 
f  irmative  book  of  significant  literary  merit 
:  America's  Polish  Heritage,  Endurance  Press, 
(61)  he  states: — "the  individualism  that 
d  ivlded  the  Polish  group  Is  now  beginning  to 
a  jpear  as  far  more  precious  than  any  sur- 
f  ice  unity  that  might  have  been  achieved. 
Far  an  American  culture  that  almost  wor- 
s  lips  uniformity.  Polish  Individualism  served 
a  3  a  wholesome  corrective." 

3.    THE    CHOWTH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Ji.  Fraternal,  civic  and  educational  activities 
Prom  its  very  beginning,  the  PNA  set  for 
Itself  two  main  objectives: — 

1,  To  serve  the  best  Interest  of  the  Polish 
ilnmigrants.  who,  at  the  turn  of  the  century 

1  umbered  over  3  million,  and  who,  with  their 
c  escendants  evolved  into  the  ten-million 
4rong  American  Polonla  of  today. 

2.  To  help  the  land  of  our  origin,  Poland, 
ill  its  struggle  for  freedom,  independence 
4nd  economic  betterment. 

To  pursue  these  goals  more  efficiently,  the 
^econd  PNA  Convention  held  in  New  York 
ii  1881,  decided  to  start  an  official  publica- 
t  Ion  under  the  name  of  Zgoba  (Unity) .  With 
t  he  words  of  appreciation  to  the  Polish  Ga- 

2  ette  for  publicity  aid  In  the  first  year  of  Its 
« xlstence.  the  PNA  launched  Its  own  pub- 
1  cation  in  New  York.  The  following  year, 
1 882,  editorial  and  technical  facilities  of 
9goba  were  moved  to  Chicago. 

In  its  weekly  then,  and  now.  semi-monthly 
iksues.  Zgoda  carried  and  still  carries  to  PNA 
I  lembers  messages  of  vital  importance  to  the 
()rt;anizatlon  and  to  entire  Polonla. 

In  the  past,  Zgoba  played  an  important 
]  art  in  the  acculturation  of  the  Polish  im- 
I  migrant  in  America.  Currently,  it  practices 
1  n  acculturation  "in  reverse"  by  presenting 
1  0  the  young  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
1  he  ctUtural  and  spiritual  values  of  their 
heritage. 

Parallel   with   Zgoba's   mission,   the  PNA 
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component  parts,  — Lodges,  and  later.  Coun- 
cils and  Districts,  conducted  citizenship 
classes  for  Polish  immigrants,  urging  them  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  and  to  Involve 
themselves  in  civic  and  political  affairs  of 
their  respective  communities. 

Toward  this  end  numerous  pamphlets  and 
books  were  distributed  by  the  PNA. 

To  widen  this  vital  area  of  activity,  the 
PNA  founded  in  1908  Dziennlk  Zwiazkowy, — 
or  the  Polish  Daily  Zgoba  which  rendered  to 
the  immigration  invaluable  and  lasting  serv- 
ice In  the  field  of  information  and  education 
in  the  American  Way  of  life  as  well  as  in 
the  presentation  of  the  great  past  of  Poland 
and  of  historic  achievements  of  Polish  sci- 
entists, artists,  statesmen  and  military  lead- 
ers. 

Today,  old  Citizenship  Classes  gave  way 
to  Saturday  Polish  Language  Schools  con- 
ducted for  our  youth  by  many  PNA  Lodges 
and  Councils. 

The  PNA  pioneers  were  always  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

When,  In  1886,  the  Polish  Seminary  was 
founded  in  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan  (now 
known  as  Orchard  Lake  Schools)  by  Rev. 
Dabrowski,  the  PNA  members  voluntarily 
assessed  themselves  6  cents  a  month  to  fi- 
nancially assist  this  first  Polish  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States. 

This  support  was  generously  given  until 
our  own  Alliance  College  was  founded  In 
1912. 

The  PNA's  deep  and  abiding  concern  with 
education  had  been  further  evidenced  at  the 
Thirteenth  Convention  held  In  Grand  Rap- 
Ids.  Mich.,  in  1899,  when  the  scholarship 
fund  administered  by  the  Educational  De- 
partment was  established. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  this  quest 
for  knowledge  and  securing  education  for 
younger  generations,  was  the  founding  of 
Alliance  College  In  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa., 
in  1912.  The  school  progressed  from  an  Acad- 
emy to  a  Jtmlor  College  and  then  to  a  fully 
accredited,  four  year  liberal  arts,  co-educa- 
tional college. 

After  a  long,  and  at  times,  furious  debate, 
a  health  resort  known  as  Vanadium,  locate  i 
on  190  acres  of  wooded  and  rolling  land  was 
purchased  for  $175,000.00. 

Alliance  College  was  first  envisioned  by 
the  19th  National  Convention  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  In  1911,  when  an  Extraordinary 
Committee  had  been  created  to  seek  the 
proper  location  for  the  proposed  school. 

The  Supervisory  Council  approved  the  se- 
lection of  Vanadium  at  the  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose  to  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa., 
on  December  5,  1911. 

The  legal  structure  of  the  college.  In  con- 
formity with  the  state  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  b«en  accepted  at  the  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  In  Chicago  on  May  23  and  24,  1913. 
The  articles  of  Incorporation  were  finalized 
at  the  Supervisory  Council  meeting  in  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa.,  on  June  12,  1912.  Romu- 
ald  Platkowskl  was  appointed  the  first  rector, 
and  M,  Stenczynski  general  manager  of  the 
school. 

Dedication  of  the  College  took  place  on 
October  26, 1912  with  President  WUllam  How- 
ard Taft  attending. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Among  the  landmarks  of  the  PNA  frater- 
nal progress  are: — 

1886 — Improved  PNA  policies.  In  this  area 
all  succeeding  Conventions  made  steadily 
progressive  improvements  and  today  PNA 
offers  a  wide  choice  of  attractive  and  truly 
competitive  certificates. 

1895 — formation  of  the  PNA  Educational 
Department. 

1896 — dedication  of  the  new  PNA  Hom« 
Office  in  Chicago  on  July  12.  The  building 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Cleveltuid  Con- 
vention of  1894. 
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1900 — granting  fun  rights  and  prlvlleget 
to  wives  and  daughters  of  PNA  members. 
Thus  the  PNA  became  the  first  major  Amer- 
ican organization  to  grant  equal  rights  to 
women,  a  decision  which  brought  untold 
benefits  to  tbe  organization  and  Polonla, 

1905 — formation  of  the  Supervisory  Coun- 
cil in  its  present  state  and  creation  of  the 
PNA  geographical  districts. 

1906 — formation  of  the  PNA  Women's  Di- 
vision from  which  stemmed  the  principle 
that  the  First  Vice  President  of  the  orga- 
nization shall  be  a  woman. 

1909 — purchase  of  the  Polish  Immigrants' 
Home  in  New  York  to  provide  aid,  counsel 
and  protection  to  new  arrivals  from  Poland. 

1911 — formation  of  PNA  Councils  in  cities 
and  localities  with  more  than  one  PNA  Lodge. 

1928— formation  of  the  PNA  Welfare  As- 
sociation under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Division. 

1929 — the  PNA  was  Instrumental  In  pass- 
ing U.S.  Congress  the  resolution  designating 
Octol>er  11  as  Pulaski  Day.  On  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  General  Casimir 
Pulaski,  PNA  successfully  appealed  for  the 
issuance  of  the  Pulaski  postal  stamp.  PNA 
Director  K.  Werwlnskl  of  South  Bend  spent 
several  months  in  Washington  as  PNA  rep- 
resentative advocating  these  cozrunemora- 
tlons  In  honor  of  Pulaski. 

1931 — formation  of  the  Committee  on 
Scouting  and  Youth  by  the  26th  Convention; 
the  Committee  in  1939  was  transformed  by 
the  28th  Convention  In  Detroit,  to  the  pres- 
ent-day Youth  and  Sports  Corrunlsslon. 

1937 — dedication  of  the  new  PNA  Home 
Office  at   1520  W.  Division  Street. 

1939 — donation  of  $210,000  through  the 
Red  Cross  for  the  aid  of  war  victims  in 
Poland.  Active  support  of  the  American  Re- 
lief for  Poland,  Inc. 

1941-45 — active  participation  in  America's 
war  efforts  for  which  the  PNA  received  lauda- 
tory commendations  from  U.S.  Government. 

1944 — active  and  leading  participation  in 
the  formation  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. 

B.  Civic  and  patriotic  activities 

In  the  second  area  of  activity,  equally,  or 
even  more  Important  than  fraternal  pur- 
suits, the  PNA  established  Itself  as  the  lead- 
ing force  of  Polonla  as  early  as  1887. 

Under  the  administration  of  Censor  Fran- 
cis Gryglaszewski  and  President  M.  Osuch,  It 
founded  the  Polish  National  Fund  (Skarb 
Narodowy)  in  order  to  collect  money,  through 
voluntary  contributions,  for  political  and  cul- 
tural activities  on  behalf  of  Poland.  In  1895 
the  fund  was  transferred  to  the  Polish 
Archives  and  Library  in  Rapperseville,  Swit- 
zerland. Inasmuch  as  this  Institution  was 
not  only  the  repository  of  Polish  documents 
and  literary  and  scientific  achievements  of 
great  Poles,  but  also  conducted  information 
service  dedicated  to  the  Polish  cause.  It  en- 
Joyed  continued  financial  support  from  the 
PNA  for  many  decades. 

Then  the  year  of  1894  offered  the  PNA 
singular  opportunity  for  further  develop- 
ment of  Its  qualities  of  leadership  and  abid- 
ing concern  with  Polonlas  aspirations  and 
objectives. 

It  was  the  "Kosciuszko  Year"  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  tne  great  Battle 
of  Raclawlce  In  which  Polish  forces  under 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  defeated  the  Invading 
Russian  army. 

The  PNA  led  by  Censor  T.  M.  Hellnskl  and 
President  F.  S.  Sataleckl,  organized  national 
observances  and  reminded  the  American 
public  that  Kosciuszko  is  a  hero  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Poland. 

During  the  12th  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, In  1897,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
PNA,  Jullusz  Andrzejkowlcz  unveiled  por- 
traits of  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski  in  the  his- 
toric Independence  Hall. 

These  events  led  to  the  inspiring  move- 
ment   to    erect   Kosciuszko    monuments   In 
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Washington  and  other  American  cities.  To- 
ward this  end.  the  PNA  formed  a  national 
committee  in  Chicago  and  had  its  represent- 
ative in  Washington. 

The  funds  for  the  Pulaski  monument  were 
appropriated  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  conformity  with  the  resolution  passed 
shortly  after  Pulaski's  heroic  death  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  (October  11,  1779). 

The  Kosciuszko  monuments,  planned  for 
Washington,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Mil- 
waukee had  to  be  financed  through  Polonla's 
contributions. 

It  was  largely  through  the  PNA  efforts  and 
enthusiasm,  that  these  monuments  became 
a  reality  in  Chicago  (1904),  Cleveland  and 
Milwaukee  (1905)  and  in  Washington  in  1910. 
Meanwhile,  in  1907,  the  Presidium  and  del- 
egates of  the  17th  Convention  held  In  Balti- 
more, went  to  Washington  to  place  wreaths 
at  the  statues  of  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski  in 
the  Capitol  and  were  warmly  received  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the  White 
House.  Member  of  the  delegation,  P.  H.  Jab- 
lonskl  addressed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

These  events  were  of  special  significance  to 
the  Polish  cause,  as  the  memory  of  German 
persecutions  in  Poland  was  still  very  much 
alive  and  poignant. 

In  1901,  the  Germans  began  a  savage  "de- 
polonlzatlon"  of  the  Poles  In  the  Poznan 
province,  resorting  even  to  violent  beatings 
of  school  children  in  Wrzesnla  who  refused 
to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  German.  Sys- 
tematic expropriations  of  Polish  peasants 
was  the  fixed  German  policy. 

The  PNA  sent  $2,000  to  the  Wrzesnla  vic- 
tims and  distributed  a  strongly  worded  reso- 
lution of  protest  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  approaching  1910  general  census, 
the  PNA  through  its  Lodges,  official  publica- 
tions— Zgoda  and  Dziennlk  Zvrtazkowy  as 
well  as  by  the  means  of  numerous  pamphlets 
and  lectures  urged  all  Polish  inunlgrants  to 
state  that  Poland  Is  the  country  of  their 
origin — and  not  the  partitioning  powers  of 
Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia. 

•  *  •  •  * 

One  of  the  great  moments  In  the  early 
PNA  history  arrived  in  1910. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  World  Congress  of 
Poles,  convened,  after  many  years  of  prepa- 
rations by  Censor  Antoni  Schreiber  on  May  5 
In  Washington. 

The  Congress  coincided  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko  monuments, 
at  which  President  Howard  Taft  delivered  the 
principal  address. 

Proceedings  of  the  Congress  require  a  sepa- 
rate and  scholarly  study,  as  they  deal  with 
the  case  of  partitioned  Poland  within  the 
context  of  international  realities  of  that 
time.  They  have  no  direct  bearing  on  this 
narrative. 

In  the  years  preceding  World  War  One  and 
to  a  large  extent,  during  the  war  years,  PoUsh 
American  organizations  splintered  into  three 
groups  as  far  as  the  cause  of  free  Poland  was 
concerned. 

Organized  Polish  Catholic  units  were  ultra- 
conservative  and  tended  toward  a  policy  of 
accommodation  with  powers  directlv  Involved 
in  the  Polish  cause.  The  PNA,  by' virtue  of 
several  Convention  resolutions,  adhered  more 
or  less  steadfastly  to  the  program  of  the 
Polish  National  Democrats  under  Roman 
umowskl.  Left,  and  more  radical  elements 
supported  the  program  of  J6zef  PUsudskl 
whMe  activities  were  directed  to  the  defeat 
of  Russia. 

thf'^^''*"^"^  left-wing  elements  organized 
the  Committee  of  National  Defense  (Komltet 
^rm^H  Narodowej)  and  the  moderates 
!w^d.1  ,*S*  ^°"^^  National  Department 
l^Z^  i  Narodowy)  under  the  patronage  of 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and  RomLn  Dmowskl 
Here  again,  we  encounter  so  many  subtle 
and  less  subtle  nuances  and  political  over- 
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tones,  that  nothing  short  of  an  exhaustive 
and  scholarly  study  would  give  meaning  and 
significance  to  those  turbulent  times. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  PNA  throughout 
the  war  kept  sending  funds  for  the  aid  of 
the  people  in  devastated  Poland; 

that  it  offered  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  facilities  of  Alliance  College  and 
that  220  American  soldiers  took  courses  in 
its  Technical  Institute; 

th.1t  Alliance  College  became  a  Candidate 
Officer  School  for  the  Polish  Volunteer  Army 
from  the  United  States; 

that  the  PNA  played  a  major  part  In  the 
formation  of  the  Polish  Volunteer  Army, 
which  distinguished  itself,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Jozef  Haller  in  the  World  War 
One  battles  of  Champaigne,  Chateau  Thierry, 
Podolia  and  Warsaw. 

In  the  political  area,  the  PNA  first  as  a 
part  of  the  Polish  National  Department,  and 
later,  alone  contributed  much  to  the  cause 
of  a  free  and  independent  Poland.  Through 
its  publications,  civic  and  fraternal  activities, 
the  PNA  kept  alive  Poland's  rights  to  the 
restoration  of  a  free  and  independent  state, 
which  was  finally  spelled  out  in  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Thirteenth  Point  of  his 
famed  War  Alms. 

The  PNA  womenfolk  organized  a  vast  net- 
work of  charitable  units  which  were  sending 
foodstuffs,  medical  supplies  and  money  to 
Poland  during  the  war  and  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing it. 

After  Poland  regained  freedom,  her  ties 
with  American  Polonla  remained  strong  and 
close. 

Politics,  however,  exerted  its  infiuence  and 
In  spite  of  many  PNA  excursions  to  Poland, 
in  spite  of  bringing  instructors  from  Poland 
for  PNA  "Harcerstwo,"  a  program  of  steady 
and  meaningful  cultural  exchanges  was  never 
worked  out. 

•  •  •  »  • 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  Two  found  the 
PNA  in  circumstances  vastly  different  from 
those  that  prevailed  during  World  War  One. 
For  one  thing — there  was  no  longer  a 
"Polish  Immigration"  or  "Wychodztwo  Pol- 
skle."  The  concept  of  American  Polonla — of 
ten  million  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  had 
been  firmly  established. 

Nevertheless,  the  kinship  with  the  land  of 
our  ancestry  was  deeply  felt.  The  fate  of 
Poland  has  been  linked  with  the  Western 
Alliance  of  free  nations.  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  were  deeply  interested  In  the  future  of 
Poland.  They  were  equally  touched  by  the 
suffering  of  the  Polish  Nation  during  the 
horrible  war  years. 

The  PNA  contributed  much  in  sending 
money  and  supplies  to  Poland  and  to  Poles 
In  exile.  It  brought  from  the  Par  East  and 
placed  and  educated  In  America  300  war 
orphans. 

The  PNA  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  a  representa- 
tive organization  of  American  Polonla,  which 
continues  the  struggle  for  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Poland — as  the  keystone  to  Euro- 
pean peace  and  stability,  and  consequently, 
to  American  security. 

Increasing  attention,  however,  is  being 
paid  to  the  problems,  aspirations  and  objec- 
tives of  Americans  of  Polish  origin. 

PNA  youth,  sports  and  educational  pro- 
grams attest  to  that. 

Alliance  College,  founded  and  continually 
supported  by  the  PNA  is  an  eloquent  and 
lasting  monument  to  the  organization's 
abiding  concern  with  the  future  of  our  young 
people  of  Polish  ancestry, 

C.  From  a  little  acorn 
At  the  time  when  Censor  Julius  Andrzej- 
kowlcz Issued  the  first  Convention  Message 
(August  10,  1880),  the  Polish  National  AlU- 
ance  had  189  members  and  a  fund  of  only  a 
few  dollars  contributed  by  its  founders. 
The  first  convention  was  held  In  Chicago 
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on  September  15  through  18,  1880,  at  the 
historic  St.  Wenceslatu  parish  at  DeKoven 
and  Desplaines  Streets,  now  a  slum  area  giv- 
ing way  to  urban  renewal. 

At  the  second  Convention  held  In  Septem- 
ber, 1881  In  New  York,  the  PNA  had  approxi- 
mately 300  members  and  a  fund  of  $255  79. 
Nevertheless,  the  delegates  voluntarily  con- 
tributed $649.00  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  official  publication,  firmly  believing  that 
only  through  such  communications  medium 
the  organization  can  appeal  to  the  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  Polish  immigrants. 

By  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Convention  in 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  In  1886,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Censor  Francis  Gryglaszewski.  the 
PNA  had  44  Lodges  and  1,893  members  who 
were  represented  by  60  delegates. 

The  9th  Convention  in  Detroit  (1891)  had 
92  delegates  representing  85  Lodges.  The 
PNA  had  already  paid  out  $49,000  in  death 
benefits.  The  Convention  accepted  "with 
gratitude"  a  gift  of  Dr.  Henry  Kalusowski. 
It  was  an  extensive  library  on  Polish  historv 
and  culture.  The  Convention  allocated  $500 
annually  for  the  upkeep  of  the  library  which 
initially  was  located  in  Washington,  DC. 
Later  It  had  been  moved  to  Alliance  College 
in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Unfortunately, 
the  priceless  collection  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  January,  1931,  which 
consumed  the  major  part  of  Alliance  Col- 
lege facilities. 

By  the  time  the  20th  Convention  rolled 
around  (Detroit,  September  15,  1913),  Presi- 
dent Kazimlerz  Zychllnskl  was  able  to  re- 
port that  the  PNA  membership  had  passed 
the  100,000  mark. 

The  greatest  growth  In  membership  took 
place  In  the  inter-war  period  (between  World 
Wars  One  and  Two),  when,  in  1931,  the 
youth  movement  had  been  initiated  in 
"Harcerstwo,"— a  Polish  version  of  Scouting. 
Due  to  certain  reservations  presented  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America," 
"Harcerstwo"  was  later  changed  into  Youth 
Groups  which  conducted  fraternal,  social 
and  sports  activities  In  Councils  and  Lodges 
across  the  land.  For  some  unfathomable  re.i- 
son,  Harcerstwo's  program  has  been  slowly 
abandoned  since  the  second  Detroit  Con- 
vention (1939). 

It  has  been  replaced  by  the  Youth  and 
Sports  Department  which  effectively  s>ip- 
ports  fraternal,  sports  and  social  activities 
of  our  j'oung  people  in  Lodges.  Councils  and 
Districts. 

Today— the  Polish  National  Alliance  is  a 
great  fraternal  and  civic  organization  of 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry.  Great  by  any 
American  standards,  modern,  progressive  and 
advancing  to  an  even  greater  future  In  the 
service  of  the  country  and  American 
Polonla. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Attorney  Aloyslus  A.  Mazewskl  of  Chicago 
is  the  fifteenth  PNA  President,  and  the  sec- 
ond born  In  America. 

His  predecessors  were:  Karol  Rozmarek 
(1939-1967);  Jan  Romaszkiewicz  (1928- 
1939);  Pellks  P.  Garbarek  (1927-1928);  Kazi- 
mlerz Zychllnskl  (1912-1927);  Marian  B. 
Steczynskl  (1903-1912);  Stanlslaw  Roko.sz 
(1901-1903);  Franclszek  H.  Jablonskl  (1897- 
1901);  Edmund  Z.  Brodowskl  (1895-1897)-  S. 
P.  Sataleckl  (1891-1895);  Mlchal  Osuch 
(1887-1888);  W.  V.  Przybyszewskl  (1886- 
1887);  Stanlslaw  Koclemskl  (1882-1886- 
1888-1891);  Maksymlallan  Kucera  (1880- 
1882). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Attorney  Walter  L.  Dworakowskl  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  is  the  fourteenth  PNA  Censor,  first 
elected  In  1965  by  the  Supervisory  Council 
after  the  death  of  Edward  P.  Kozmor,  and 
re-elected  by  the  35th  Convention  In  De- 
troit. 

His  predece.Bsors  were:  Edward  P.  Kozmor 
(1959-1965);     Boleslaw    P.    Gunther     (1947- 
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1959):  Pranciszelc  X.  Swietlik  (1931-1947); 
^azlmlers  W.  SypnlewsU  (1924-1931); 
blichal  F.  Bleoskl  (1915-1924);  Adolf 
?.!koczy  (1915);  Anton!  Karabasz  (1913- 
.915);  Antonl  Schrelber  (1905-1913):  Dr. 
>on  Sadowski  ( 1899-1905) ;  Teodor  M.  Helln- 
;kl  (1893-1899);  W.  V.  Przybyszewskl  (1891- 
893  I ;  Pranciszek  Gryglaszewskl  ( 1883-1891 » ; 
riiliusz  Andrzejkowicz  (1880-1883). 

4.   THE   PAST  IS   A   PROLOCUE 

la  general  oulline.  the  PNA  history  could 
)e  divided  into  three  phases:  —  (1)  from  the 
late  of  inception  in  1880.  to  the  convocation 
it  the  World  Congress  of  Poles  the  dedication 
if  the  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko  monuments  in 
Vashington  in  1910,  and  the  dedication  of 
Alliance  College  in  1912;  (2)  from  1912  to 
lie  aftermath  of  World  War  One  and  (3) 
rom  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two  to  the 
)re.s€nt  time. 

Each  phase  has  its  own  characteristics  and 
ustorical  significance. 

In  Phase  One  the  PNA  addressed  itself  pri- 
narily  to  the  welfare  of  immigrants  arriv- 
ng  from  Poland,  and  to  the  economic,  po- 
itical.  diplomatic  and  cultural  aid  to  Po- 
and  and  Its  people  in  the  approaching  storm 
>f  World  War  One. 

Phase  Two  intensified  the  PNA  activities 

I  in  behalf  of  a  free  and  Independent  Poland. 

rhe  PNA  stood  in  the  forefront  of  these  ac- 

ivitjes.  Inspired  by  the  great  Polish  artist 

I  ind  statesman.  Ignace  Jan  Pederewski. 

In    parallel    developments,    however,    the 

'N.^  began  to  place  Increasingly  growing  em- 

]  ihasLs  on  the   integration  of  Polish   immi- 

I  ;rants  and  their  children  into  the  American 

'  I'ay  of  life. 

Widespread  educational  and  civic  activities 
I  lirected  primarily  at  helping  the  Polish  Im- 
;  algrants — your  grandparents  and  great- 
I  ;randp&rents,  to  get  accultured,  and  to  help 
he  land  of  our  ancestry  regain  its  rightful 
I  ilace  among  free  nations  of  the  world, — were 
gradually  channeled  Into  the  mainstream  of 
.  American  life  It  began  to  be  realized  that  by 
I  iroviding  better  and  higher  education  for 
I  h'.ldren.  by  deepening  awareness  of  political 
I  .nd  economic  potentialities  laying  dormant 
i  tx  many  Polish  American  communities,  the 
destiny  of  Polonla  can  be  fulfilled. 

In  this  slowly  evolving  concept  during  the 
:  nter-war  years  (between  World  War  One  and 
■  ^o) .  even  our  collective  name  became  sub- 
,  ect  to  change. 

As  the  second  generation  of  Americans  of 
]  'olish  origin  became  of  age.  it  was  evident 
X  hat  the  designation  of  the  rapidly  growing 
I  umber  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  as 
'  Polish  Immigration"  or  ''Wychodztwo  Pol- 
s  kie"  no  longer  sufficed.  It  was  not  only  in- 
i  dequate,  but  wrong  in  the  context  of  new 
1  ealities. 

Thus  the  name  of  American  Polonia — 
1  'olonla  Amerykanska  came  into  being  and 
1  oday  is  In  general  use  whenever  we  speak 
<  if  or  refer  to  approximately  ten  million 
:  .rr.ericans  of  Polish  ancestry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile.  American  sociologists,  educa- 
t  ors  and  even  religious  leaders  began  to  dis- 
( ard  the  totally  erroneous  theory  of  the 
I  lelting  pot  which  p>ersisted  for  many  dec- 
;  des  of  America's  growth  and  inner  develop- 
I  lent.  The  melting  pot  concept  projected  the 
United  States  as  a  single  society  in  which 
I  ich  and  diverse  ethnic  heritage  was  to  b« 
c  verwhelmed  and  digested  by  "new,"  mostly 
i  uglo-Saxon  culture. 

The  mysterious  forces  of  history  and  socio- 
( ultural  evolution,  however,  have  brought 
t  Ills  concept  to  naught. 

The  motto  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the 
Iiepublic: — E  pluribus  unum — unity  out  of 
1  lany.  has  been  prophetic.  Indeed. 

For  the  American  nation  became  aware, 
«  specially  after  World  War  Two,  that  in  real- 
1  ;y.  It  is  a  pluralist  society,  in  which  each 
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ethnic  group  has  much  to  contribute  from 
its  heritage  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
fabric  of  the  United  States. 

«  •  •  •  • 

There  were  many  more  or  less  valid  rea- 
sons for  the  second  generation  of  Americans 
of  Polish  origin,  to  suffer  from  inferiority 
complexes  of  various  kinds. 

This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  generations  of  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry.  In  increasing  numbers,  they 
want  to  know,  appreciate,  and  be  proud  of 
their  ethnic  background  that  springs  from 
the  millennial  history  of  the  land  of  our 
origin. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  today  is  fully 
cognizant  of  this  fact.  New  fraternal,  social 
and  educational  programs  are  being  imple- 
mented on  the  premise  that  our  young  people 
can  contribute  much,  and  consequently,  re- 
ceive due  recognition  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  by  bringing  into  it  historic 
values  and  attainments  of  their  heritage. 

Meanwhile  Censor  Dr.  Walter  L.  Dwora- 
kowskl  is  devoting  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  expansion  of  Alliance  College,  setting 
as  its  goal  excellence  in  academic  curriculum 
and  in  Polish-Slavic  studies. 

PNA  President  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski  gave 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  new  trends  on 
Polonia,  when,  shortly  after  his  election,  he 
delivered  an  inspiring  address  to  the  Buffalo 
Business  and  Professional  Men  of  Polish 
origin   on  November  29,   1967. 

Mr.  Mazewski  stated  that  "Polonia  Is  en- 
tering an  era  of  renascence,"  as  a  part  of 
America's  pluralist  society,  steeped  in  the 
great  achievements  of  Polish  culture,  and 
heir  to  the  noble  legacy  of  tolerance  and 
democracy  that  were  the  hallmarks  in  the 
history  of  our  ancestral  home.  Polonia  of 
today  projects  itself  into  a  future  bright 
with  promise. 

You  are  part  of  that  future  as  heirs  of  the 
90  years  of  the  PNA  history,  which  is  truly 
the  history  of  progress  and  excellence  on  the 
path  of  service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.   SAMUEL   N. 
FRIEDEL  OF  MARYLAND 


I    HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  91st  session  of  the  Congress  nears 
adjournment,  I  want  to  take  this  means 
of  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, Sam  Friedel,  who  is  retiring  after 
this  session  following  18  years  of  devoted 
and  dedicated  service  in  the  Congress. 

Sam  Friedel  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  efficient,  competent,  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  vital  and  important 
committee  and  Sam  rendered  an  out- 
standing service  as  chairman. 

He  also  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
rendered  a  great  public  service. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, he  was  a  prime  mover  in  legis- 
lation to  achieve  higher  safety  standards 
in  motor  vehicles;  he  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  this  most  important  field  in  the 
public  interest. 

Sam  Feieoel  has  been  a  hard-working 
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Congressman,  a  real  work-horse  for  the 
I>eople  of  his  district,  his  State,  and  the 
Nation. 

His  work  has  been  most  important  to 
the  proper  and  efficient  fimctioning  of 
the  Congress;  he  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  internal  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  executive  work  in  the  House. 

Sam  Friedel  is  a  great  human  being. 
He  is  wai-m,  personable,  friendly — a  be- 
loved colleague — and  we  shall  all  miss 
him. 

As  he  concludes  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  career  in  public  service  in 
the  Congress,  we  wish  him  well  and  much 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


LAKE  SURVEY  CHARTS  "BEST  SELL- 
ERS," BOTH  OLD  AND  NE^W 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
service  provided  to  pleasure  craft  own- 
ers and  commercial  vessels  by  the  U.S. 
Lake  Survey,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  was  described 
In  detail  in  a  feature  story  in  the  No- 
vember 27,  1970,  editions  of  the  Water- 
town,  N.Y..  Daily  Times. 

The  Lake  Survey  publishes  carefully 
detailed  marine  navigation  charts  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
which  are  widely  sold  and  relied  upon 
by  boatmen  in  my  congressional  district 
bordered  by  both  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
American  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

The  Lake  Survey  was  Instituted  in 
1841,  and  since  that  time  has  provided 
accurate  readings  of  lake  and  river  con- 
ditions useful  to  not  only  recreationists 
who  are  lured  to  the  area  for  sport  and 
vacations,  but  also  to  the  hundreds  of 
pilots  who  sail  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  The  archives  of  the 
Lake  Survey  are  beginning  to  lure  col- 
lectors to  such  an  extent  that  repro- 
ductions of  old  charts  and  field  draw- 
ings are  being  sought  by  the  public. 

The  Watertown  Times  feature  story 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  work 
of  the  Lake  Survey  and  its  history.  It 
was  written  by  G.  Robert  Farmer,  a  vet- 
eran northern  New  York  newspaperman 
who  writes  frequently  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  I  know  that  Mr.  Fanner  is 
a  dedicated  and  responsible  journalist, 
and  any  journalistic  endeavor  he  under- 
takes will  be  carefully  researched  and 
interestingly  written.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  bring  his  article  to  your 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 
Lake  Survey  Charts  "Best  Sellers,"  Both 
Old  and   New 
(By  G.  Robert  Farmer) 
Though  the  summer  boating  season  la  a 
winter  away,  an  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is   busily   readying  its   1971   "best 
sellers" — ^those      carefully-detailed      marine 
navigation  charts — for  the  growing  number 
of  pleasure  craft  owners  who  ply  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
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The  big  charts  are  Invaluable  to  boat  and 
ship  operators  and  160,000  were  distributed 
this  year  alone. 

The  U.S.  Lake  Survey  Center,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  responsible  for  the  production  of 
these  charts  and  the  constant  uptdatlng  of 
them.  The  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  is  now  under  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  due  to  a 
presidential  order  effective  this  Pall. 

In  addition  to  the  charts  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  river  and  Great  Lakes,  the  Lake 
Survey  also  publishes  the  Great  Lakes  Pilot, 
5,000  of  wliich  are  distributed  annually.  By 
last  July  the  entire  1970  supply  of  the  Pilot 
was  exhausted. 

archives 

The  Lake  Survey  was  Instituted  in  1841 
and  today,  even  the  archives  of  the  survey 
are  beginning  to  lure  collectors  to  such  an 
extent  reproductions  of  old  charts  and  field 
drawings  are  being  sought  by  the  public. 
These  are  giving  the  survey  unit  a  surprising 
side  business — selling  copies  of  the  drawings. 

John  Hanna,  a  spokesman  for  the  lake 
Survey,  said  that  "the  earliest  field  drawings 
we  have  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  area  were 
made  In  1871.  There  are  six  and  some  of  the 
areas  shown  are  Cornwall,  Cornwall  Island, 
Massena  Point,  Shiecks  Islands,  AulterviUe, 
Dry  Island,  Waddington,  Presque  Isle  and 
Isle  Au  Galop." 

"The  earliest  eastern  Lake  Ontario  field 
sheets  date  back  to  1874.  One  of  these  shows, 
Mr.  Hanna  said,  "Amherst  Island,  Grenadier 
Island,  Tibbetts  Point  and  part  of  the  New 
York  shoreline  from  Baird  Point  to  Cbau- 
mont  Bay." 

Mr.  Hanna  said  the  earliest  available  chart 
of  the  area  is  dated  1902.  If  covers  from 
Stoney  Point  to  Howe  Islsmd. 

The  survey  had  "several  thousand  field 
drawings  In  the  archives  covering  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  system,"  Mr.  Hanna  said. 

Not  only  has  equipment  used  in  making 
the  surveys  changed  drastically  over  the 
years,  but  the  old-time  survey  man  had  his 
difBcultles. 

FATAL     accident 

An  1871  letter  from  a  J.  A.  Smith,  captain 
of  engineers  on  the  survey  steamer  Surveyor, 
to  a  major  in  the  corps  of  engineers  Is  a 
good  example. 

"I  went  westward  and  anchored  the  steam- 
er ...  I  went  with  the  crew  nearly  a  mile 
from  shore  and  in  order  to  make  the  triangle 
as  small  as  possible  commenced  cutting  out 
the  lines  before  constructing  the  station  .  .  . 

"While  two  men  were  cutting  a  tree  against 
wlilch  another  had  lodged  the  Jarring  caused 
the  lodged  tree  to  fall  with  such  suddenness 
that  there  was  no  time  for  escape  and  Joseph 
Bertram  was  struck  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
break  many  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  .  .  . 
He  was  unconscious  from  the  moment  and 
<lied . . .  the  same  day. 

"Since  this  unfortunate  occurrence  the 
men  have  seemed  paralyzed  and  they  are  so 
extremely  superstitious  that  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty they  could  be  induced  to  move  the 
box  containing  the  dead  body." 

Such  were  the  troubles  of  the  early  survey 
teams. 

Today,  there  are  21  persons  working  In  up- 
dating the  Lake  Survey  charts.  Of  these  eight 
are  revisory  crew  members  and  there  is  a  boat 
operator.  Nine  are  involved  In  the  compila- 
tion section  and  there  are  two  supervisory 
personnel. 

The  revisca-y  crew  surveys  a  part  of  the 
Great  Lakes  each  summer  and,  if  necessary, 
the  inshore  party  becomes  involved  by  mak- 
ng  hashore  soundings,  up  to  30  feet.  When 
inshore  work  is  required  an  additional  12 
persons  are  Involved,  the  survey  office  said. 

The  U.S.  Lake  Survey  began  March  3,  1841, 
and  headquarters  was  eetablished  in  Buffalo, 
in  1845  the  office  was  moved  to  Detoolt  where 
It  has  remained  since. 
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shipwrecks 

The  large  number  of  shipwTecks  In  the 
early  ISOOs  bad  prompted  the  move.  There 
were  147  recorded  officially  during  a  five-year 
period.  Ship  captains  could  only  purchase  a 
guide  called  a  "meandering"  at  that  time 
which  showed  the  general  shape  of  the  shore- 
line but  did  not  include  soundings,  shoals, 
reefs  and  natural  channels. 

The  first  Lake  Survey  charts  were  pub- 
lished in  1852  and  covered  Lake  Erie.  The 
work  grrew  until  recently  the  survey  pro- 
duced 139  standard-size  navigation  charts. 

Last  summer  survey  teams  included  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Ontario  from 
Mas.sena  to  Oswego  in  the  work  schedule, 
mo.=;tly  in  August  and  September. 

For  inshore  hydrographic  surveys  a  special 
catamaran  is  used.  When  the  distance  from 
the  vessel  to  each  of  two  shore  stations  is  de- 
termined by  electronic  positioning,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ship  is  fixed,  and  the  depth  at 
that  instant  as  taken  from  a  depth  recorder 
is  plotted.  The  depth  finder  can  record  600 
soundings  per  minute. 

Other  sophisticated  gear  also  is  used  as 
well  as  a  survey  launch  at  times.  The  result- 
ing charts  are  scribed  on  coated  plastic  sheets 
by  skilled  craftsmen.  Aluminum  press  plates 
are  processed  from  the  scribed  sheets  by  con- 
ventional lithograph  methods  with  a  sepa- 
rate plate  for  each  color  on  the  finished 
chart.  Offset  presses  then  are  used  printing 
sheets  up  to  42  by  58  inches. 

CORKECTIOKS 

Later,  aids  to  navigation  on  printed  charts 
are  brought  up  to  date  by  expert  hand  cor- 
rections so  the  mariner  will  have  the  latest 
information. 

The  charts  contain  a  wealth  of  data  In- 
cluding position  of  wrecks,  buoys,  cribs, 
storm  signal  stations,  coast  guard  stations, 
dredging  limits  and  lighthouses. 

Recently,  realizing  that  the  archives  of 
the  organization  might  provide  a  treasure  for 
history  buffs,  the  Lake  Survey  had  made 
available  copies  of  early  field  drawings  and 
charts.  The  earliest  of  these  is  a  plan  of  De- 
troit made  In  1796  by  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  Napoleon.  Another  favorite  Is  an  1843  map 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  while  a  third 
details  the  inarches  of  MaJ.  Gen.  George  T. 
Sherman  In  the  Civil  War. 

Two  hundred  of  these  were  quickly  sold  to 
history  fans  and  the  public  Is  Invited  to  re- 
quest any  other  maps  or  drawings  which  may 
be  among  the  thousands  in  the  Lake  Sur- 
vey's file  and  may  rival  today's  best-selling 
navigation  charts  In  popularity. 


NIXON  DEMANDS  FULL  REPORT  ON 
COAST  GUARDS  RETURN  OF 
LITHUANIAN  DEFECTOR 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
surface  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  any 
American  official  could  turn  a  political 
refugee  back  to  any  totalitarian  regime. 

For  that  reason  alone  I  wish  to  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  his  quick  action 
in  demanding  a  full  report  of  the  incident 
involving  the  return  by  the  Coast  Guard 
to  Russian  hands  of  the  Lithuanian  de- 
fector last  Friday. 

Unless  there  is  much  more  to  the  story 
than  we  read  in  the  papers  this  action  by 
American  officials  Is  unforgiveable. 

For  generations  we  have  been  taking 
refugees  of  other  lands,  refugees  fleeing 
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from    racial,    religious,    and    political 
persecution. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  is  the 
President's  attitude  also,  and  I  am  sure 
that  so  long  as  he  is  President  this  kind 
of  thing  will  not  be  repeated. 


WEIGHT  WATCHERS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL INC.  INTRODUCES  THE 
MAINTENANCE  PLAN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Weight 
Watchers  International,  Inc.,  the  world's 
largest  weight  control  organization,  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  its  field.  The  fact 
that  more  than  2  million  men,  women, 
and  children  have  embarked  on  the 
Weight  Watchers  program  in  this  coim- 
try  and  around  the  world  dramatically 
attests  to  the  success  the  organization 
has  achieving  in  helping  people  to  los-e 
weight  safely  and  to  keep  it  off. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  Weight 
Watchers  has  been  acclaimed  by  people 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Leaders  in  the  medical 
profession,  notably  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  the  renowned  heart  specialist,  and 
numerous  public  officials  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  organization. 

The  public  service  efforts  of  Weight 
Watchers  have  always  been  characterized 
by  an  innovative  spirit  and  a  dedication 
to  helping  people  to  enjoy  happier,  more 
rewarding  lives. 

Recently,  Weight  Watchers  introduced 
a  new  weight  control  plan  that  reflects 
these  ideals — a  plan  that  Is  certain  to 
have  appeal  for  substantial  numbers  of 
Americans,  who  though  not  overweight, 
nonetheless  struggle  constantly  to  stay  at 
a  proper  weight  level. 

This  service,  known  as  the  "mainte- 
nance plan,"  represents  a  major  expan- 
sion of  Weight  Watchers  activity,  in  that 
it  is  open  to  anyone  at  "goal  weight" — 
the  weight  prescribed  by  Weight  Watch- 
ers. Moreover,  the  plan  is  designed  to 
further  assist  members  of  Weight  Watch- 
ers to  maintain  their  proper  weight. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  plan,  and 
unquestionably  the  basis  of  its  appeal  to 
the  general  public.  Is  that  the  menu  is 
more  flexible  than  the  one  prescribed  in 
the  basic  Weight  Watchers  program. 

However,  because  people  at  "goal 
weight"  have  learned  proper  eating 
habits,  they  are  taught,  in  the  "main- 
tenance plan,"  how  to  intelligently  han- 
dle foods  that  might  normally  be  con- 
sidered "fattening."  They  learn  how  to 
eat  these  foods  In  sensible  portions  and 
as  a  result  can  keep  their  weight  down. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  basic  weight 
watchers  program,  the  "maintenance 
plan"  Involves  attendance  at  weekly 
classes.  A  warm  and  friendly  atmosphere 
pervades  these  meetings,  so  that  a  sense 
of  camaraderie  and  mutual  respect  Is  in- 
stilled in  those  who  i>articlpate. 

In  a  Nation  where  nearly  80  million 
citizens  have  a  weight  problem — a  prob- 
lem that  In  some  instances  actually  jeop- 
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ardizes  health,  concepts  such  as  the 
maintenance  plan"  take  on  added 
i[;nificance. 

Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc., 
,ts  board  chairman  Albert  Lippert,  and 
ts  founder  and  president,  Jean  Nidetch, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  once  again 
demonstrating  their  leadership  and  their 
creativity  in  bringing  to  the  American 
public  a  weight  control  plan  that  will  cer- 
'.ainly  be  welcomed  by  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Indeed,  the  man's  talents  are  endless, 
and  his  contributions  to  this  Nation  are 
many.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  salute  the  efforts  of 
this  outstanding  gentleman. 


JERRY  LEWIS  A  COMPLEX  PERSON 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jerry  Lewis, 
.ong  a  household  name  in  America  as  a 
omedlan,  is  actually  a  far  more  com- 
plicated person  than  his  acting  roles 
v\,  ould  lead  one  to  believe. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  as  well  as 
Europeans,  Jerry  Lewis  is  most  identified 
.vith  movie  characters  who  at  best  find 
it  difficult  to  make  -heir  way  through  life 
without  causing  an  endless  and  hilarious 
series  of  mishaps,  wreaking  havoc  and 
chaos  on  all  they  come  in  contact  with. 

As  the  myth  becomes  the  image,  it  be- 
comes most  startling  when  the  image  is 
cast  aside  and  the  reality  of  a  complex 
person  is  examined  with  a  searching 
light. 

The  movie  Jerry  Lewis  is  the  result  of 
years  of  playing  a  type  of  character  which 
his  audience  loves.  As  a  result,  his  movie 
career  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  motion  pictures. 

The  real  Jerry  Lewis  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  businessmen,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  a  man  who  has  made  a  great  success 
of  all  areas  into  which  he  has  taken  his 
enormous  talents. 

Jen-y  Lewis  is  cuiTently  involved  in  the 
Network  Cinema  Corp.,  based  in  New 
York  City.  Network  Cinema  is  involved 
in  the  franchising  and  construction  of  a 
soon  to  be  nationwide  chain  of  mini- 
theaters.  Each  theater  is  called  "Jerry 
Lewis  Cinema,"  and  is  a  pan  of  a  world- 
wide chain  of  automated  minitheaters 
designed  for  family  trade. 

Lewis,  who  has  aimed  his  own  films 
toward  family  trade  promised  that  those 
operating  under  the  "Jerry  Lewis  Cin- 
ema" banner  will  cater  to  that  audience 
and  stay  away  from  "X"  rated  movies.  He 
believes  that  his  chain,  estimated  to  reach 
a  goal  of  2,000  in  a  few  years,  will  en- 
courage moviemakers  to  increase  films 
geared  toward  family  entertainment. 

Despite  Jerry  Lewis'  gruelling  sched- 
ule, he  has  always  found  time  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  can  benefit  from 
his  services.  He  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  fight  to  beat  muscular  dys- 
trophy, and  to  this  end,  his  telethons  and 
personal  appearances  have  raised  over 
$44,000,000  to  combat  the  disease.  He  has 
also  appeared  at  other  benefits  and  is 
videly  regarded  as  a  tireless  worker  in 
this  area. 


AID  FOR   JOBLESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st 
Congress  modified  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  to  permit  ex- 
tended benefits  when  unemployment  na- 
tionally or  in  an  individual  State  reaches 
specified  levels. 

For  the  mechanism  to  be  triggered  in 
a  State  requires  that  the  State  enact  en- 
abling legislation.  Five  States  already 
have  acted,  and  legislation  is  being  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  1971. 

The  modification  would  permit  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  13  weeks  when  un- 
employment levels  warrant.  Present 
benefits  are  limited  to  26  weeks. 

An  aim  in  amending  the  Federal  pro- 
gram was  to  provide  help  for  States  hav- 
ing special  unemployment  problems.  The 
help  is  based  on  statewide  data — not  lo- 
cal pockets  of  unemployment. 

The  amended  Federal  program  is  too 
new  to  be  judged  as  to  its  adequacy.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. New  York  commimities,  includ- 
ing my  own  area  of  Buffalo,  have  special 
problems  which  are  pointed  up  in  a  No- 
vember 24  editorial  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
Evening  News,  as  follows: 

Expanding  Aid  for  Jobless 

The  steeply  rising  unemployment  rate  in 
tbe  Niagara  Frontier  gives  special  point  to 
calls  Ui  Albany  for  putting  appropriate  meas- 
lu-es  to  relieve  the  Jobless  impact  high  on 
next  year's  legislative  agenda.  Democratic 
legislative  leaders  have  pre-filed  bills  to  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  an  additional  13  weeks  be- 
yond the  present  26-week  limit. 

A  benefit  e.xtension  during  periods  of  In- 
creased unemployment  was  one  of  the  prime 
features  of  the  administration-backed  un- 
employment compensation  measure  enacted 
last  summer  by  Congress.  The  new  federal 
law  provides  that  an  extended  duration,  up 
to  13  additional  weeks  for  workers  whose 
benefits  have  been  exhausted  is  triggered 
automatically  when  jobless  rates  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  in  Individual  states 
reach  specified  levels.  Although  the  states 
were  given  until  Jan.  1,  1972,  to  enact  meas- 
ures to  take  advantage  of  the  liberalized  fed- 
eral provisions,  any  state  can  elect  an  earlier 
participation  on  a  statewide  basis  and  be 
eligible  for  the  50  per  cent  federal  financing 
of  extended  benefits,  provided  Its  jobless  rate 
meets  the  Federal  test. 

Gov.  Rockefeller  is  committed  to  requesting 
the  necessary  legislation  for  putting  New 
York  In  compliance  with  the  new  federal 
st.ondards.  But  this  In  Itself,  unfortunately, 
Is  no  guarantee  of  extended  benefits  offerlnp; 
relief  for  regions  suffering  severe  distress. 
For,  despite  upstate  pockets  of  heavy  job- 
lessness, the  rate  in  New  York  State  as  a 
whole  is  still  substantially  below  the  level 
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it  would  have  to  reach  for  the  statewide 
extension  under  the  complicated  "triggering" 
mechanism. 

The  effect  of  these  stiff  federal  provisions. 
It  appears,  is  to  penalize  areas  In  a  state  as 
diverse  as  New  York,  in  contrast  to  such 
smaller  and  relatively  compact  states  as  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  with  statewide 
jobless  rates  high  enough  for  them  to  qualify 
for  50  .50  Federal  sharing  of  extended  bene- 
fits. 

But  this  is  of  no  help  to  Erie  and  Niagara 
Counties,  whose  over-all  unemployment  in 
October  is  estimated  at  a  severe  5.9  percent, 
or  to  other  upstate  metropolitan  areas  where 
Jobless  rolls  similarly  are  skyrocketing.  The 
net  statewide  unemployment  would  have  to 
Increase  greatly  before  the  regions  already 
in  deep  trouble  could  expect  extended  job- 
less beneats  to  aUeviate  economic  hardships 
and  soaring  welfare  burdens. 

Thus,  the  question  for  the  governor  and 
the  Legislature  Is  whether  a  fiscally  prudent 
way  can  be  found  to  apply  to  hard-pre.ssed 
areas  within  a  state  much  the  same  rationale 
of  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee, 
wliich  recognized  that  "a  single  state  may 
be  experiencing  problem  unemployment  even 
though  the  nation  as  a  whole  Is  not  in  a 
period  of  high  unemployment."  If  that  is  a 
sound  principle  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  would  seem  no  less  so  for  regions  within 
a  state  experiencing  disproportionate  distress. 


LOOKING  INTO  THE  PRICE  OF  OIL 


^ 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  are  the  latest  reminder  of  the  ac- 
celerating cost  of  the  oil  import  quota.?. 

Recently  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Looking  Into  the  Price  of  Oil."  In 
this  article  Mr.  Nossiter  discu.ssed  the  use 
of  these  quotas  to  artificially  increase 
consumer  costs  so  graphically  described. 
I  must  note  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  voted  against  the  trade  bill  of  1970  was 
that  these  quotas  were  given  legislative 
mandates.  This  article  on  oil  import 
quotas  reaffirms  my  conviction  that  the 
President  should  rescind  these  quotas  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record,  and  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

Looking  Into  the  Price  of  On. 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

There  is  something  irresistibly  comic  about 
the  Nixon  administration's  new  inquiry  into 
Increased  oil  prices.  In  effect,  the  government 
is  solemnly  asking  itself  whether  curbs  on 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  have  something 
to  do  with  raising  its  price. 

To  motorists  who  have  just  been  hit  with 
a  penny-a-gallon  increase  In  gasoline  the 
question  may  not  seem  so  funny.  But  at 
lease  they  can  supply  the  answer  that  the 
White  House  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  its  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
are  now  professing  to  seek.  Car  owners  have 
learned,  like  home  owners  who  heat  with  oil, 
that,  yes,  the  price  of  a  product  Is  determined 
by  the  point  where  effective  supply  meets 
effective  demand. 
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The  interesting  thing  about  oil  is  that 
effective  supply  is  cut  off  by  an  elaborate 
mechanism  run  by  the  government.  Thus,  If 
the  government's  inquiry  Into  "the  reasons 
for  and  consequences  of  the  (oil  price)  In- 
crease" were  serious — and  knowledgeable  au- 
thorities within  the  bureaucracy  doubt  that 
jt  la that  very  same  government  could  In- 
crease the  supply  and  reduce  prices  by  a 
few,  simple  strokes  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pen.  The 
failure  to  do  so  will,  it  is  estimated,  leave 
consumers  with  an  Increase  in  their  energy 
bills  of  about  $1.5  billion. 

Here  is  how  the  game  Is  played: 

Each  month,  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Mines  "forecasts"  the  demand  for 
oil.  The  agency  estimates  how  much  oil  will 
be  consumed  at  the  prevailing  level  of  prices. 

To  make  sure  that  this  price  level  Is  main- 
tained, regulatory  agencies  In  the  big  oil 
producing  states — chiefly  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma — fix  the  amount  that  each 
weU  can  produce.  The  regulatory  agencies 
understand  the  first  lesson  In  economics  and 
thereby  make  sure  that  supply  Is  tailored  to 
support  the  desired  price. 

Back  m  the  depression  days,  when  this 
arrangement  was  threatened  by  producers 
whom  circumstances  drove  to  free  enterprise, 
the  federal  goverrunent  conveniently  assiired 
the  authority  of  the  state  agencies.  The  Con- 
nally  Hot  Oil  Act  (named  not  for  a  re- 
cent Texas  governor  close  to  the  industry 
but  for  a  late  Texas  senator)  prohibited  the 
shipment  from  one  state  to  another  of  oil 
produced  In  excess  of  the  state  limits. 

This  system  helped  Increase  the  price  of  oil 
with  considerable  success  until  the  1950s. 
Then,  Imports  of  low-cost  oil  produced  by 
the  big  companies  in  Venezuela  and  Saudi 
Arabia  threatened  to  make  life  easier  for 
consumers.  So  President  Eisenhower,  urged 
on  by  the  Johnson-Rayburn  Texas  leadership 
in  Congress,  imposed  quotas  on  foreign  oil. 
He  proclaimed  au  absolute  limit  on  the  oil 
that  could  be  brought  in,  thereby  once  again 
restraining  effective  supply. 

In  recent  months  some  new  forces  have 
been  at  work  and  they  lie  behind  the  com- 
panies' bold  and  successful  bid  to  Jack  up 
prices  another  25  cents  a  barrel. 

The  new  Libyan  government  has  cut  back 
production  In  its  fields,  chiefly  to  get  higher 
prices  from  Its  American  concessionaires. 
Guerrillas  have  broken  a  big  pipeline  In 
Syria  and  It  remains  unrepaired.  Thus,  to 
meet  Europe's  demand  for  oil,  the  companies 
have  had  to  scramble  around  for  tankers  to 
carry  oil  from  the  Middle  East  around 
Africa.  Most  tankers  are  either  owned  by 
or  under  long  term  charter  to  the  big  con- 
cerns. Perhaps  only  10  percent  of  the  ton- 
nage is  avaUabie  at  any  one  time  for  "spot" 
or  immediate  charter.  In  economic  parlance, 
this  Is  a  "thin"  market  and  a  small  increase 
In  tanker  demand  shoots  up  prices. 

The  sharp  rise  In  "spot"  tanker  rates  has 
had  Its  effect  here.  Oil  imported  under  the 
quotas  on  "spot"  rather  than  long  term 
charters  has  become  terribly  expensive.  The 
cost  of  production,  of  course,  hasn't  changed. 
But  the  price  of  transporting  the  cheap  oil 
has.  The  government's  quotas  allow  dally 
imports  of  about  1.3  million  barrels.  But 
the  temporary  rise  in  tanker  rates  has  left 
about  250,000  barrels  of  the  quota  unused. 
It  is  this  "shortage"  that  lifts  the  price. 

The  shortage  could  be  erased  in  a  few 
weeks  if  the  White  House  were  so  minded. 
There  Is  plenty  of  oil  In  Canada  and  enough 
spare  pipeline  capacity,  according  to  the 
experts,  to  bring  in  200,000  more  barrels  a 
day.  Thus,  the  President  could  raise  the 
current  quota  on  Canadian  oil  to  fill  the 
gap.  Indeed,  he  could  go  even  further  and 
suspend  the  whole  quota  program.  Some 
experts  think  that  a  strict  reading  of  the 
law  would  require  Mr.  Nixon  to  do  just  that. 
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They  argue  that  Congress  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  fix  quotas  ostensibly  to 
preserve  "national  security;"  that  he  has 
determined  that  "national  security"  Is  pre- 
cisely prei;erved  by  imports  of  1.3  million 
barrels:  that  imports  are  less  than  this  and 
that,  therefore,  "national  security"  can  be 
restored  only  by  scrapping  the  quotas  and 
permitting  imports  to  rise  back  nearer  to 
the  "national  security  "  level. 

Apart  from  Canadian  oil,  another  200,000 
or  so  barrels  a  day  can  be  found  In  the 
wells  producing  under  federal  lease  off 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment, traditionally  a  close  ally  of  the  in- 
dustry, has  decreed  that  these  wells  must 
produce  no  more  than  the  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana regulatory  autiiorlties  allow.  But  the 
Justice  Department  has  ruled  that  this  is 
no  more  than  Interior's  whim.  If  Mr.  Nix- 
on calls  the  Interior  Secretary  on  the  tele- 
phone, supply  from  the  federal  offshore  wells 
could  be  freed. 

If  the  quotas  were  junked  or  suspended 
and  the  offshore  wells  emancipated  from  the 
government-Imposed  limits,  it  Is  likely  that 
not  only  would  the  25  cent  increase  be  rolled 
back  but  the  price  of  oil  would  come  down 
even  further.  The  two  moves  would  add  about 
4  per  cent  to  tlie  oil  available  east  of  the 
Rockies — the  area  of  shortage — and  the 
added  supply  would  meet  demand,  just  as  the 
textbooks  say,  at  a  lower  price. 

Indeed,  just  these  steps  have  been  urged 
by  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  in  a 
letter  to  Paul  McCracken,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Proxmire  is  head  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  whose  staff  presumably  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  first  lesson  In  ele- 
mentary economic  texts. 

There  is  still  one  more  simple  thing  Mr. 
Nixon  could  do.  The  law  permits  him  to 
sttspend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  whenever 
he  thinks  It  Is  a  "burden"  on  commerce.  To 
be  sure,  exi>erts  doubt  that  there  are  many 
believers  In  free  enterprise  in  oil  left  In 
Texas  or  Louisiana.  Anyway,  their  oil  must 
flow  through  pipelines  controlled  by  the  big 
concerns.  Finally,  any  maverick  that  did  ex- 
ceed the  state  production  limits  would  prob- 
ably run  Into  hostile  cotirt  orders  granted 
to  the  oil-conscious  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

But  suspension  of  the  act  would  spotlight 
the  fact  that  the  states  are  holding  back 
nearly  one  million  barrels  dally  in  the  name 
of  conservation  but  In  fact  to  preserve  the 
price. 

Officials  close  to  the  new  administration 
Inquiry  doubt  that  the  President  will  do  any 
of  these  things.  Oil  producers  have  built  up 
with  care  their  network  of  controls  to  fix 
prices  and  regard  the  removal  of  any  as  a 
threat  to  their  profits. 

The  Inquiry  itself  Is  being  run  by  Elmer 
Bennett,  an  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  He  Is  a 
former  under  secretary  of  Interior  from  the 
Elsenhower  regime  who  then  worked  for 
tightening  the  new  program  cutting  down 
imports.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  his 
current  InqvUry  Is  something  less  than  rigor- 
ous. He  has  not  sent  out  questionnaires  de- 
manding data  on  prices,  costs,  supply  and 
profits.  Instead  he  lias  simply  sent  companies 
announcing  Increases  a  mild  letter.  It  invites 
them  to  submit  "pertinent  information  on 
gasoline  and  crude  markets,  any  other  factors 
which  led  to  your  price  decisions,  and  any 
analysis  you  care  to  provide  of  the  relation- 
ship to  accomplishing  the  national  security 
objectives  .  .  ." 

When  the  big  companies  get  around  to 
replying,  they  are  expected  to  say  that  higher 
prices  are  a  good  thing  (like  oil  depletion 
allowances.  Import  quotas,  treating  foreign 
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royalties  as  taj:es)    because  they  encourage 
the  search  for  new  sources  of  supply. 

Oil  specialists  In  government  today  fall 
into  two  classes.  The  optimists  think  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  White  House  has 
raised  a  question  will  persuade  the  pKJwers 
in  the  industry— notably  the  St*ndard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey — to  beat  a  prudent  retreat 
and  withdraw  some  of  the  increaae.  The 
pessimists  think  that  nothing  like  this  will 
happen,  that  the  Inquiry  will  perversely 
wind  up  exploiting  the  current  rise  In  "spot" 
tanker  rates  and  proclaim  that  cutting  off 
IraponeU  suppUee  has  no  effect  on  domestic 
prices. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  THEOS 
J.  THOMPSON— COMMISSIONER 
OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  2.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  news 
of  the  tragic  passing  of  Dr.  Theos  J. 
Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  who  was  in  a  recent 
plane  crash. 

Commissioner  Thomp.son  was  an  out- 
standing nuclear  scientist  and  made 
many  important  contributions  in  the 
field  jf  nuclear  energy. 

He  was  especially  qualified  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  reactors  and  provided  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  safe,  eco- 
nomicai  and  practical  reactors.  In  his 
appearances  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works — AEC  Appropriations,  Dr. 
Thompson  demonstrated  his  talents  and 
abilities  as  well  as  his  great  knowledge 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  processes. 

Commissioner  Thompson  was  known 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world  as 
an  authority  on  nuclear  energy.  He  re- 
ceived many  tributes  and  honors  for  his 
outstanding  work  In  this  field.  Including 
the  AEC  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  Memorial 
Award  in  1964  for  his  leadership  in  de- 
veloping safe,  useful  and  economic  nu- 
clear reactors  and  for  in.spired  teaching 
of  nuclear  engineers. 

While  a  staff  physicist  at  the  Los  Ala- 
mos Scientific  Laboratories,  thic  great 
scientist  was  in  charge  of  dismantling 
"Clementine,"  the  world's  first  fast  re- 
actor, a  pioneering  effort  which  demon- 
strated that  even  a  highly  con.aminated 
reactor  could  be  dismantled  safely. 

Commissioner  Thompson  also  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  reactors  to  assist  in  the  prac- 
tical use  of  nuclear  energy  tr  provide 
electric  power. 

Commissioner  Thompson  was  a  bril- 
liant, dedicated,  devoted  scientist  and 
the  Nation  is  deeply  indebted  to  hin.  for 
liis  great  career  of  public  service  and  his 
scientific  contributions  in  the  public  in- 
terest. " 

Certainly  we  all  deeply  regret  his  un- 
timely passing,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
means  of  extending  to  members  of  Dr. 
Thompson's  family  this  expression  of  our 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  waa 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thojias  F.  Eaclk- 
TON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Eternal  One,  we  who  are  pil- 
grims of  time  and  eternity  pause  to 
dedicate  this  day's  labor  to  Thee.  Let 
nothing  deaden  or  destroy  the  aware- 
ness of  Thy  presence  which  comes  to 
those  who  live  by  the  Psalmists  message 

Be  stUl,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
May  we  so  completely  yield  ourselves  to 
Thee  that  we  may  go  where  Thou 
wouldst  go,  say  what  Thou  wouldst  say 
through  us,  and  do  what  Thou  wouldst 
do  for  our  fellow  countrymen.  Make  us 
brave  enough  to  make  all  necessai-y  cor- 
rections in  personal  life  and  social  rela- 
tions which  such  a  vision  inspires  and 
thus  grow  more  and  more  into  the  image 
of  the  perfect  one. 

As  we  pray  for  ourselves,  we  pray  that 
Thy  power  and  glory  may  be  manifest 
throughout  the  land  and  by  the  redemp- 
tive power  of  Thy  spirit  transform  it 
into  a  miniature  of  Thy  kingdom. 
We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 
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tlons  for  the  Civil  Rlgtata  Commission,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

S.  3620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anastasla  Pertsovltch; 

S.  3853.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pang  Tal  Tal;  and 

S.  3858.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 

Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pko  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temjxjrarlly  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Thom.*s  P.  Kacleton,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Hichard  B.  RtrSSELL. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Eagleton) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nominations  of  Robert  N.  Stewart,  of 
Indiana,  Hugh  C.  Matlock,  of  Colorado, 
Donald  E.  Pierce,  of  Idaho,  Kermeth  C. 
Kellar,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Howard  L. 
Hartman.  of  California,  to  be  members  of 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review,  which  nominat- 
ing messages  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  December  2,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  today, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


judgment  funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1383),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  19000  is  to  au- 
thorize a  judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  docket  No.  179  to  be  divided 
between  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  and 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Res- 
ervation, Wash.,  and  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  money  after  it  is  divided.  The  committee 
also  considered  a  companion  bill,  S.  4239, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Church,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Jackson,  and  Magnuson. 


The  net  amount  of  the  Judgment  is  $1,- 
119,071,  which  has  been  appropriated  and  is 
invested  in  interest  bearing  securities. 

The  money  may  not  be  divided  between 
the  two  groups  of  Indians  and  used  by  them 
until  Congress  has  approved  their  plans. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  diversion  of  the 
money  in  the  manner  that  was  used  in  1961 
to  divide  an  earlier  Judgment  recovered  by 
the  same  Indians.  Under  this  formula  86.3854 
I>ercent  will  go  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of 
Idaho,  and  13.4146  percent  will  go  to  the 
Colville  Indians.  Both  groups  have  approved 
this  division. 

The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  plans  to  use  its  share 
of  the  judgment  as  follows:  17  percent  for 
land  acquisition,  8  percent  for  the  revolving 
credit  fund,  15  percent  for  scholarships,  and 
60  percent  for  per  capltas.  The  bill  permits 
the  money  to  be  used  in  this  manner  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Colville  Tribes  plan  to  use  their  share 
of  this  Judgment  together  with  other  Judg- 
ment funds  when  they  become  available,  for 
per  capita  jjayments. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  require  no  ad- 
ditional appropriations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BI11£ 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  November  25.  1970.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konrad 
Ludwig  Staudinger; 

S.  882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
William  O.  Hanlc: 

S.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  1163  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
State  Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed 
by  or  against  Indians  in  the  Indisui  country; 

S.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  E. 
McGonegal; 

S.   2456.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1397,   1398.  and  1400. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE 

The  bill  (H.R.  19000)  to  amend  the  act 
of  April  24,  1961,  authoinzing  the  use  of 


YAKIMA  INDIANS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  380)  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  194C  (60  Stat.  968), 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1946 
(60  Stat.  968),  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
••(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  7.",  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  an  Individual 
who,  but  for  the  provUions  of  subsection 
(a) ,  woiUd  take  from  a  deceased  member  of 
the  Yakima  Tribes  by  inheritance  or  by  will 
any  Interest  In  or  to  any  such  restricted 
or  trust  estate  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Yakima 
Tribes  made  during  the  pendency  of  the 
decedents  estate  before  the  Examiner  of 
Inheritance  or  at  such  other  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  shall 
pay  to  such  individual,  out  of  tribal  funw 
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of  the  Yakima  Tribes  on  deposit  In  the 
United  States  Treasury,  or  out  of  other  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purpose,  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  after  appraisal)  of  such  In- 
terest. In  the  event  such  Trlt>al  Council 
falls  or  refuses  to  make  such  timely  request, 
nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shall  preclude 
such  interest  from  passing  to  such  individ- 
ual by  inheritance  or  will,  as  the  case  may 
be." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968) ." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1384).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  380  Is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  a  1946  statute  that  restricts  the 
right  to  Inherit  trust  property  of  deceased 
members  of  the  Yakima  Tribes.  The  com- 
mittee also  considered  a  companion  meas- 
ure, S.  995,  Introduced  by  Senator  Hatfield. 

Section  7  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1946, 
limits  the  Inheritance  of  trust  land  on  the 
Yakima  Reservation  to  (1)  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Yakima  Tribes,  (2)  who  have 
one-foiurth  degree  or  more  of  Yakima  blood. 
An  exception  is  made  for  a  surviving  sjjouse 
who  is  an  enrolled  member  but  possesses 
less  than  one-fourth  degree  of  Yakima  blood. 
Such  person  may  inherit  a  life  estate  only  in 
not  more  than  one-half  the  property. 

This  section  7,  which  Is  applicable  only 
to  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Is  an  exception 
to  the  general  law.  Ordinarily  the  inheri- 
tance of  trust  lands  on  Indian  reservations  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  reservation  is  located. 

Section  7  works  unfairly.  Many  Yakima 
Indians  have  Intermarried  with  neighboring 
tribal  Indians.  Some  of  the  families  live  on 
the  Yakima  Reservation  and  some  of  them 
live  on  the  neighboring  reservations.  These 
are  Indian  families,  but  the  husband  and 
wife  belong  to  different  tribes.  Their  chil- 
dren frequently  can  be  enrolled  in  either 
tribe.  A  single  family  may  enroll  part  of  its 
children  In  one  tribe  and  part  of  Its  chil- 
dren In  the  other  tribe.  When  a  parent  dies 
owning  an  Interest  In  a  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion allotment,  the  children  enrolled  at  Yak- 
ima may  inherit,  but  their  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  enrolled  in  neighboring 
tribes  may  not  Inherit.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  other  direct  and  collateral  relatives 
(grandparents,  grandchildren,  uncles,  cous- 
ins, etc.)  who  happen  not  to  be  enrolled 
at  Yakima. 

In  the  794  estates  probated  between  1946 
and  June  30,  1966,  287  enrolled  Yakima  In- 
dians were  prohibited  from  Inheriting  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  required  quan- 
tum of  Yakima  blood;  494  unenrolled  heirs. 
Including  husbands,  wives,  and  children, 
were  excluded  because  they  were  not  en- 
rolled members  of  the  tribe. 

Although  other  Indians  may  not  Inherit 
Yakima  property,  Yakima  Indians  may  In- 
herit property  on  other  reservations.  This 
has  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  and  other 
tribes  have  sought  retaliatory  legislation. 

Amendatory  legislation  has  been  before  the 


committee  since  the  84th  Congress,  and  sev- 
eral printed  hearings  have  been  held.  A  bill 
was  last  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1968. 

coMMrrTEE  amendment 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  380  would  re- 
peal section  7  of  the  1946  act.  Officially,  the 
tribe  opposes  changing  the  law.  but  many  in- 
dividual members  strongly  support  repeal. 
The  conunlttee  has  adopted  a  substitute 
which  would  amend  the  1946  act  In  such  a 
way  that  in  the  future,  In  any  case  where  an 
individual  inherits  an  interest  In  a  trust 
estate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the 
timely  request  of  the  tribal  council,  would 
pay  to  such  Individual  out  of  tribal  funds, 
or  other  appropriated  land  acquisition  funds, 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  Interest.  If  the 
tribe  falls  or  refuses  to  make  the  timely  re- 
quest, the  Interest  In  the  estate  will  pass  to 
the  Individual  by  Inheritance  or  will,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  committee  believes  its  recommended 
substitute  Is  a  reasonable  compromise  which 
will  let  the  tribe  maintain  its  land  base. 
At  the  same  time  the  heirs  will  be  compen- 
sated If  the  tribe  elects  to  purchase  the 
Inheritance. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  affect 
other  provisions  of  the  1946  act  which  relate 
to  the  rules  for  enrollment  as  members  of 
the  tribe. 

cost 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  require  any 
additional  Federal  expenditures. 


PAN    AMERICAN    RAILWAYS 
CONGRESS    ASSOCIATION 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1077) 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Pan  American  Railways 
Congress  Association,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1386).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  single  purpose  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1077  is  to  authorize  an  increase  In 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Pan  American  Rail- 
way Congress  Association  from  the  current 
$5,000  a  year  to  $15,000  a  year. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  As- 
sociation (PARCA)  began  in  1970  as  the 
South  American  Railway  Congress.  In  1941 
It  decided  to  Invite  Central  and  North 
American  countries  to  Join  and  changed  its 
name  accordingly.  The  United  States,  by 
Public  Law  80-794,  accepted  the  Invitation 
m  1948  at  which  time  the  $5,000  celling  on 
U.S.  contributions  was  enacted. 

COMMrrXEE    ACTION    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

The  request  for  the  Increase  wae  submitted 
by  the  State  Department  on  December  19, 
1969,  and  introduced  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 171  by  Senator  Pulbrlght  (by  request) 
on  January  26,  1970.  A  public  hearing  was 
held  on  May  18  at  which  Ambassador  Joseph 
John  Jova,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  -American  States  testified.  The 
hearing  is  appended  to  the  report  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

A  companion  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1077,  passed  the  House  on  Novem- 


ber 16,  1970,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  which,  at  ite 
meeting  on  November  23.  1970,  ordered  it 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

While  this  item  is  a  matter  of  minor  oon- 
oem,  there  was  testimony  that  U.S.  partici- 
pation was  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  ben- 
efit to  warrant  a  raise  In  the  ceiling  set  22 
years  ago.  The  committee  recommends  en- 
actment of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  1077. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  imder  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  yield, 
without  losing  any  of  his  time  or  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  sisk  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  prospects  for  some  action  to- 
day on  amendments  and,  perhaps,  on 
final  passage  of  the  transportation  ap- 
propriation bill;  and  as  to  the  contem- 
plated pursuit  of  other  legislation  there- 
after, both  this  week  and  next,  if  he 
could  advise  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  the  very  pertinent  inquiries  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  as  we 
approach  the  weekend. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill  today. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  about  4  p.m. — this  is  not  definite — 
an  agreement  will  be  reached  to  vote  on 
the  SST  provision. 

If  action  is  completed  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill  in  time,  hopefully  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  up  Calendar  No.  1402,  H.R.  19830, 
the  Independent  Offices  and  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill.  If  not,  that  will  be 
taken  up  on  Monday  next,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
which  will  be  reported  today. 

Time  permitting,  the  Senate  should  be 
on  notice  that  we  will  take  up  Calendar 
No.  1259.  an  act  to  authorize  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  increases  in  the  resources 
of  certain  international  financial  insti- 
tutions, to  provide  for  annual  audit  of 
the  exchange  stabilization  fund  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes,  on  tomorrow. 

Also,  on  tomorrow,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  will  take  up  Calendar  No.  1403, 
H.R.  15728,  an  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now 
in  existence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  him  now  as 
to  whether  he  thinks  we  will  be  able  to 
return  to  our  firesides  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh  yes.  I  hope  that 
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^  e  can  get  out  of  here  around  the  20th 
cf  December  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  recognize  the  Impor- 
t  nice  of  the  fact  that  we  meet  weekly. 
t  ut  I  also  recognize  that  each  week  that 
I  a^es  there  is  greater  likelihood  that  we 
■V  ill  be  spelling  "weekly"  a  different  way. 

Once  more  I  thank  the  distinguished 
I  iRjority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
qcnator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Young). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
£  m  delighted  with  the  progress  being 
r  lade  by  the  Senate  in  this  post-election 
£E!Ssion.  which  the  joint  leadersliip  re- 
i  retted.  I  think  that  we  have  been  doing 
-.  ery  well  in  keeping  up  with  all  of  ovtx 
:  ctivlties  and  maintaining  a  reasonably 
Jood  momentum. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
I  e  immodest  to  sciy  that,  in  a  sense,  we 
have  been  able  to  serve,  certainly  to 
iome  degree,  as  mitigators  of  disaster. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
1  inanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
i  ato  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
]  ►roceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execn- 
1  ive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jiore.  The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
<::alendar  will  be  stated. 
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CALIFORNIA    DEBRIS    COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
he  nomination  of  Col.  James  C.  Dono- 
an.  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  a  member 
(if  the  California  Debris  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
3ore.  Without  objection,  tlie  nomination 
:s  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
manimous  ctMisent  that  the  President 
)e  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
;ion  of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
nove  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
iideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
egislative  btislness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
■xpress  my  deepest  thanks  for  the 
curtesy  and  the  graciousness,  as  always. 
vhich  have  been  extended  to  me  and  the 
minority  leader  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  YotnrG). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  thanks,  also. 


KENT  STATE  TRAVESTY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 

n  the  magazine,  the  Progressive,  of  De- 
I  member  1970,  the  editor,  Morris  H.  Rubin, 
iind   editiorial   staff   published   a  most 

imely  article  under  the  caption  "Kent 
otate  Travesty."  This  is  so  timely  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
inserted  tn  the  Rccosd  at  this  point  as 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  attorney  general  of 
Ohio,  Paul  Brown,  who  will  be  out  of  of- 
fice next  month,  directed  tlie  Republican 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Portage  County, 
Ronald  Kane,  to  convene  a  special  Port- 
age County  grand  jury,  allegedly  to  thor- 
oughly and  fairly  investigate  the  tragedy 
on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  University 
on  the  eaily  afternoon  of  May  4,  1970. 

Attorney  General  Bro-wn  is  a  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Ohio  Governor 
James  A.  Rhodes.  I  assert  that  this  spe- 
cial Portage  County  grand  jury  wa.s  con- 
ceived in  fraud  and  fakery.  Whether 
Governor  Rhodes  suggested  this  proce- 
dure to  his  personal  and  political  friend, 
Paul  Brown,  the  attorney  general,  or  the 
attorney  general  first  suggested  this  to 
Governor  Rhodes  is  immateiial.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  this  special  county  grand  jury  of 
15  men  and  women  "meticulously" 
screened  and  selected  by  the  Republican 
county  prosecutor,  Ronald  Kane,  and  two 
special  counsel  selected  by  Govenoor 
Rhodes  and  his  Republican  attorney 
general,  was  to  clear  Governor  Rhodes 
of  the  blame  for  his  abominable  blunder 
in  calling  the  National  Guard  to  Kent. 
It  was  planned  as  a  whitewash  job. 

Seabury  Ford,  Portage  County  Repub- 
lican Executive  Committee  Chairman, 
spoke  out  loud  and  clear.  He  stated: 

The  loudmouth  muBt  liave  heard  from  the 
White  House  that  college  kids  are  bums.  He 
Bald  that  the  uational  guardfimen  shot  in 
seli-defense. 

Portage  County  is  a  niral  county  not 
far  distant  from  my  home.  Its  two  most 
populous  cities  are  Kent  with  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000  and  Ravenna  with  a  pop- 
xilation  of  12,000. 

The  function  and  purpose  of  Robert 
Balyeat  and  Seabury  Ford,  friends  of 
Rhodes  who  were  designated  by  his  at- 
torney general  as  special  counsel,  was 
to  try  to  clear  Rhodes  of  the  blame  and 
condemnation  for  his  abominable  blun- 
der in  suddenly  calling  to  active  duty  in 
Kent  tired  and  battered  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  who  had  been  on  constant 
duty  trying  to  maintain  order  in  the 
Teamsters  wildcat  strike  in  the  Cleve- 
land-Akron area.  This  wildcat  Teamsters 
strike  was  a  violent  and  explosive  strike 
in  the  Cleveland  area  between  two  war- 
ring factions  of  Teamsters.  There  had 
been  shooting,  badly  injured  truckers, 
overturned  trucks,  and  violent  manhan- 
dling not  only  between  the  battling 
Teamsters  factions  but  In  particular  to- 
ward the  guardsmen.  A  number  of  the 
guardsmen  had  been  Injured  in  the 
Teamsters  rioting  before  the  two  warring 
factions  of  Teamsters  reached  a  settle- 
ment at  about  7  o'clock  Saturday  eve- 
ning. May  2.  Most  of  the  200  or  so  guards- 
men had  slept  less  than  4  hoxirs  during 
the  preceding  2  nights. 

The  Kent  mayor  had  suddenly  changed 
the  curfew  hour  against  Klent  students 
who  walked  across  the  line  from  their 
campus  into  Kent  from  9  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 
on  this  Saturday  night  Instead  of  per- 
mitting students  and  their  dates  to  go 


into  Kent  unmolested.  Some  students 
protested  violently  when  they  observed 
friends  arrested  for  violating  an  8  o'clock 
curfew.  He  asked  Governor  Rhodes  to 
call  out  the  National  Guard  to  restore 
order  in  Kent.  Many  boys  and  girls  were 
summarily  jailed  for  the  night  shortly 
after  8  pju.,  searched  and  held  in  jail 
throughout  the  night.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  telephone  their  parents  but 
next  morning  were  released  upon  pay- 
ment  of  $50  fine  each.  Even  the  girl  stu- 
dents so  arrested  were  searched  by  some 
policemen.  There  was  no  police  matron 
who  handled  them.  Other  students  de- 
prived of  their  usual  Saturday  night  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  movies  or  drink 
beer  and  enjoy  relaxa  tion  away  from  the 
campus  responded  in  name  calling  and 
refusing  orders  of  the  police  to  leave  by 
calling  them  "pigs"  and  mUling  about  in 
the  center  of  Kent  before  leaving  for 
their  dormitories. 

Governor  Rhodes  did  not  consult  with 
President  White  or  any  other  adminis- 
trative oCBcial  of  Kent  State  University 
before  calling  National  Guardsmen  to  the 
campus  of  Kent  State.  He  had  various 
alternatives.  He  could  have  ordered  the 
university  closed  and  to  be  kept  closed 
until  he  rescinded  that  order.  He  could 
have  asked  the  Portage  County  sheriff  to 
swear  in  special  deputies  if  his  staff  of 
deputies  did  not  suffice  to  maintain 
order.  He  could  have  ordered  to  Kent  the 
Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol,  a  highly  ex- 
perienced outfit  of  mature  intelligent 
men,  highly  respected  State  civil  service 
employees  with  a  fine  record  for  law  en- 
forcement. They  were  available  with 
their  helicopters,  and  if  there  were  any 
need  whatever  for  additional  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  be  called  to  the  city 
of  Kent  or  to  the  adjoining  university 
campus  this  was  the  logical  choice.  No, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  U.S.  Senator.  The  pri- 
mary was  the  following  Tuesday,  May  5. 
The  polls  showed  Congressman  T.ift 
leading  Rhodes.  Rhodes  suffered  the 
handicap  of  having  been  exposed  in  Life 
magazine,  threatening  to  sue  that  maga- 
zine for  libel  and  then  dropping  the  law- 
suit rather  than  have  his  deposition 
taken  to  determine  the  facts  and  whether 
Life  magazine  editors  had  ample  basis  for 
the  article  he  challenged.  He  considered 
it  politically  expedient  to  show  how  de- 
termined he  v«is  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order. 

He  made  the  abominrible  blunder  of 
siuiunoning  from  Cleveland  and  Akron 
several  hundred  tired  and  battered 
guardsmen.  If  Ohio  National  Guardsmen 
were,  in  fact,  needed  in  Kent  and  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University,  then 
Governor  Rhodes  could  have  called  from 
their  homes  in  Warren,  which  is  in  the 
county  seat  of  Trumbull  County  adjoin- 
ing Portage  County,  tv,  -  companies  of 
Ohio  National  Guard  i.iilitary  police. 
These  guardsmen  were  fresh,  not  an- 
gered, and  were  specifically  trained  in 
riot  control  techniques. 

This  special  Portage  Coimty  grand  jury 
report  was  a  fakery  and  a  fraud.  It  was 
expected  and  plaimed  that  some  students 
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or  professors  were  to  be  charged  with 
committing  misdemeanors  or  crimes.  As 
expected  not  one  National  Guardsman 
was  indicted.  Instead  24  students  and  one 
Kent  State  University  professor  were  in- 
dicted and  charged  with  either  first  de- 
gree or  second  degree  rioting. 

One  himdred  FBI  agents  following  2 
weeks  thorough  investigation  and  also 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  following  their  investigation  re- 
ported there  was  no  rioting  on  the  cam- 
pus or  commons  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity at  any  time  on  May  4.  Also  that  of 
the  four  boys  and  girls  shot  to  death  by 
guardsmen's  rifles  and  those  wounded  by 
their  rifle  flre.  not  one  was  closer  to  the 
frontline  or  guardsmen  than  100  feet  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting.  Only  two  were 
struck  in  front.  All  others  were  hit  in  the 
back  or  in  their  side. 

Robert  Stamps  was  shot  in  the  back. 
The  bullet  missed  his  spinal  column  by 
an  inch  and  exited  in  front.  He  was  at  a 
distance  of  609  feet  from  the  frontline 
of  Ohio  National  Guardsmen. 

Dean  Kahler,  a  young  student  whose 
ambition  was  to  be  a  football  coach,  was 
shot  in  the  back  at  a  distance  of  300  feet 
from  the  frontline  of  guardsmen.  He  is 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  and  will 
be  in  a  wheelchair  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Both  the  FBI  and  seven  investigative 
reporters  of  seven  metropolitan  news- 
papers who  had  spent  2  weeks  in  thor- 
ough investigation  and  also  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  reported  that  not  one 
of  those  shot  was  a  radical,  that  not  any 
one  of  them  participated  in  any  riotings 
in  Kent  on  any  preceding  night  and  that 
not  one  National  Guardsman  was  in- 
jured at  any  time  on  May  4.  One  fainted, 
perhaps  overcome  by  their  own  tear  gas 
when  the  wind  blew  it  toward  the 
guardsmen,  further  angering  them.  An- 
other apparently  had  a  heart  attack. 

One  hundred  FBI  agents  reported  fol- 
lowing their  2-week  investigation: 

Meet  of  the  national  guardsmen  who  did 
flre  their  weapons  do  not  specifically  claim 
they  fired  because  their  lives  were  in  danger. 
Rather,  they  generally  state  in  their  narra- 
tive that  they  fired  after  they  heard  others 
fire. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim 
by  the  national  gtiard  that  their  lives  were 
endangered  by  the  students  was  fabricated 
subsequent  to  the  event. 

Donald  MacKenzie  was  shot  in  the 
back  of  his  neck.  He  was  750  feet  distant 
from  the  guardsmen.  He  has  been  per- 
manently injured  due  to  the  guardsman's 
rifle  bullet.  His  family  has  incurred  medi- 
cal and  hospital  expenses  exceeding 
$16,000  to  date. 

A  special  Portage  County  grand  jury 
was  then  called  and  that  term  "grand 
jury"  should  be  spelled  with  smaU  letters, 
that  is  for  sure,  because  their  only  job 
was  to  whitewash  the  National  Guard 
and  thereby  try  to  vindicate  Governor 
Rhodes. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest, concluding  its  report,  stated: 

The  indiscriminate  firing  of  rifles  into  a 
crowd  of  students  and  the  deaths  that  fol- 


lowed were  unnecessary,   unwarranted,   and 
inexcusable. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  following 
the  time  John  J.  Gilligan  becomes  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  next  January  and  William 
Brown  displaces  Paul  Brown  as  attorney 
general,  justice  will  prevail.  There  is  a 
legal  axiom  we  trial  lawyers  in  Ohio  fre- 
quently repeat,  "For  every  wrong  there  is 
a  remedy." 

Vice  President  Agnew  who.  of  course, 
has  access  to  all  the  evidence  collected 
by  FBI  agents  and  investigators  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  stated  in  Cali- 
fornia shortly  after  May  4 : 

The  officers  and  gu.irdsmen  responsible  for 
the  shooting  and  lor  the  killing  of  those  four 
students,  should  be  charged  with  murder — 
not  murder  In  the  first  degree.  Where  there 
is  no  premeditation  but  simply  an  overre- 
sponse  In  the  heat  of  anger,  that  results  In 
killing,  Ifs  murder. 

Vice  President  Agnew  Ls  an  able  law- 
yer. In  Ohio  we  term»  this  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  May  I  add  that  I  am  sel- 
dom in  agreement  with  statements  the 
Vice  President  makss  but  in  this  instance 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Kent  State 
Travesty"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kent  State  University 

If  there  w.as  ever  a  csise  of  outrageous 
Insult  added  to  mortal  injury,  it  was  the 
report  of  Ohio  Special  Grand  Jury  that 
Investigated  the  tragic  shootings  at  Kent 
Stat^  University  last  May  4.  In  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  facts — the  facts  even  as 
attested  by  a  sweeping  FBI  investigation — 
the  Grand  Jury  fully  exonerated  the  National 
Guardsmen  who  killed  four  students  and 
wounded  nine  more,  and  Indicted  twenty- 
five  persons  linked  with  the  campus  protest 
against  the  Cambodian  invasion. 

Among  those  Indicted  on  rioting  and  other 
criminal  charges  were  a  student  wounded 
by  a  Guardsman's  bullet,  a  professor  who 
formerly  served  with  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  in  Washington,  and 
the  president  of  the  Kent  State  student 
body — an  ROTC  cadet  w^ho  was  elected  last 
June  on  a  non-violent  platform  of  "Power 
to  the  Peaceful." 

The  Grand  Jury,  assisted  In  Its  labors  by 
a  special  prosecutor  who  later  declared  that 
the  Guard  "should  have  shot  all  the  trouble- 
makers," found  that  the  Guardsmen  "fired 
the  weapons  in  the  honest  and  sincere  belief 
and  under  circumstances  which  would  have 
logically  caused  them  to  believe  that  they 
would  suffer  serious  bodily  injury  had  they 
not  done  so.  They  are  not,  therefore,  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution  under  the  laws  of 
this  state  for  any  death  or  injury  resulting 
therefrom." 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  Grand  Jury's  re- 
port was  the  evidence  compiled  by  the  FBI. 
As  summarized  in  a  Justice  Department 
document  and  disclosed  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young,  Ohio  Demo- 
crat, the  FBI  Investigators  found  "reason 
to  believe  that  the  claim  by  the  National 
Guard  that  their  Uvea  were  endangered  by 
the  students  was  fabricated  subsequent  to 
the  event."  The  summary  says  six  Guards- 
men, including  two  sergeants  and  a  captain, 
"stated  pointedly  that  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Guard  were  not  in  danger  and 
that  it  Vks  not  a  shooting  situation." 


The  results  of  the  FBI  Investigation,  like 
the  factual  findings  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest,  were  available 
to  the  Special  Grand  Jury.  It  chose  to  Ig- 
nore them  and  perform  a  wretched  travesty 
against  the  judicial  process. 

Despite  the  results  of  its  own  investigation, 
the  Justice  Department  has  not  responded, 
at  this  writing,  to  demands  that  a  Federal 
grand  jury  be  Impaneled  to  investigate  the 
Kent  State  affair.  Those  demands — and  the 
delense  fund  being  organized  In  behalf  of 
the  twenty-five  defendants  Indicted — deserve 
the  support  of  all  Americans  who  stlU  believe 
it  Is  possible  to  attain  Justice  within  the 
system. 

If  the  Kent  State  twenty-five  are  rail- 
ro.ided  to  jail,  if  the  scandaloxis  report  of 
the  Ohio  Grand  Jury  is  permitted  to  stand 
as  the  last  word,  the  tragedy  of  last  May  will 
have  been  compounded  to  a  monstrous  de- 
gree. It  win  be  the  ultimate  affront  to  the 
nation's  youth — to  everything.  In  fact,  that 
1.5  still  decent  In  America. 


THE  DISMISSAL  OP  WALTER 
HICKEL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon  has  made  another  blmi- 
der  in  summarily  firing  one  of  the  most 
effective  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

His  reasons  for  taking  this  action  can 
only  be  surmised.  Like  his  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  may  remain  a 
mysterious  secret  to  us.  It  is  unlikely, 
Iiowever,  that  this  abrupt  "purge"  of  the 
Secretary  and  his  top  aides  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  for  Walter  J.  Hickel  has 
proven  to  be  an  extremely  energetic  op- 
ponent of  those  industries  and  interests 
engaged  in  the  pollution  of  our  streams 
and  rivers  and  of  the  air  which  we 
breatlie.  His  assaults  upon  the  oil  com- 
panies and  money-hungry  land  devel- 
opers have  apparently  struck  too  close  to 
home,  that  is  the  White  House  and  to 
past  and  future  potential  contributors  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

When  Mr.  Hickel's  name  was  first  pro- 
posed for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  had  serious  reservations  con- 
cerning his  fitness  to  serve  as  guardian 
of  our  environment  and  protector  of  our 
natural  wildlife. 

After  he  assumed  office,  however,  Sec- 
retary Hickel  took  the  lead  in  rewriting 
offshore  drilling  regulations  so  that  com- 
panies must  assume  absolute  liability  for 
all  pollution,  accidental  or  intentional. 
He  also  championed  the  cause  of  conser- 
vationists against  money-hungry  land 
developers  who  have  no  pangs  of  con- 
science when  it  comes  to  tarnishing  or 
destroying  our  natural  wilderness  in  pur- 
suit of  the  dollar. 

Some  months  after  he  assumed  office  I 
wrote  Secretary  Hickel,  commending 
him  on  the  outstanding  work  he  had 
been  doing.  I  told  him  he  had  my  ad- 
miration for  his  industry  and  his 
achievements  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  that  I  was  glad  he  had  been 
appointed  to  this  extremely  important 
Cabinet  position. 

Now  that  Secretary  Hickel  has  been 
unjustly  and  summarily  fired  by  a  very 
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shortsighted  President,  I  feel  equally 
strongly  about  his  departure.  I  am  re- 
gretful that  he  was  ovisted.  He  had  been 
iendering  real  and  needful  public  serv- 
ice. The  courage  he  has  demonstrated  in 
^ocaJun^  out  about  the  threats  to  our 
environment  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
:ront  of  the  administration — too  far  in 
"ront  apparently  for  the  administration's 
iaste.  I  recall,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
Secretary  Hickel  gave  a  gpeech  upon  a 
bubject  of  great  personal  concern  to  me, 
the  destixiction,  through  pollution,  of 
Lake  Erie,  he  did  more  than  merely  utter 
Ine  tisual  slogans  and  platitudes.  He 
aamed  names,  among  them  four  steel 
companies  and  a  mining  company;  and 
the  affected  parties  quickly  complied 
»ith  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  tjpe  of  frank  and 
:orthright  approach  to  the  problem  of 
pollution  is  desperately  needed.  Interior 
Secretary  Hickel  weis  far  ahead  of  the 
jresent  administration  in  this  respect, 
ind  privately  and  publicly  has  pashed 
;or  higiier  appropriations  for  water  pol- 
ution  control  than  the  administration 
las  asked  for.  Secretary  Hickel  was  well 
ihead  of  the  White  House  in  other  re- 
spects as  wen,  such  as  his  insight  into 
;he  issues  which  concern  our  youth,  and 
lis  desire  for  more  communication  and 
liicussion  between  cabinet  ofScials.  Such 
ogical  and  constructive  suggestions 
vere  undoubtedly  aimoying  to  a  Presi- 
icat  who  does  not  consider  youth  a  sig- 
lificant  part  of  his  constituency,  and 
vho  prefers  to  formulate  policy  isolated 
Tom  any  Pdvisers  who  might  hold  dif- 
ering  opinions.  I  am  fearful,  Mr.  Presi- 
lent,  that  our  Nation  will  be  the  loser 
low  that  President  Nixon  has  kicked 
iValter  Hickel  out  of  his  cabinet  and  has 
;urrjnarily  dismissed  six  of  his  topmost 
idministrative  assistants.  Trankly.  I  was 
ikeptical  regarding  thlrr.  former  Governor 
)f  Alaska  imtil  following  the  first  few 
veeks  of  his  sturdy  assertion  of  his  au- 
hority.  His  injection  of  new  life  arui 
itality  into  the  conservation  movement 
md  his  stand  against  the  ultrarlch  oil 
obby  caured  me  to  revise  this  opinion, 
•iow,  however,  I  fear  tliat  our  people, 
)ur  Nation,  its  resources,  and  its  youth 
vill  be  poorer  for  his  departure. 

Mr.  President,  in  Newsweek  of  Decem- 
)er  7,  1970,  there  is  an  article  under  the 
;aption  "An  Arrow  Prom  the  Chief."  I 
isk  imanimous  consent  that  this  be 
jrinted  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  m:  re- 
narks. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

An  Arbow  From  the  Cuiep 

Right  frrm  the  start.  Interior  Secretary 
Valter  J.  Hickfl  was  a  minor  embarrassment 

■  o  the  Nixon  Administration — a  ocrappy, 
1  rumptious  Alaskan  whose  v1e\7s  on  conser- 

■  atlon  were  originally  bo  suspect  among  en- 
'  IronmentallEts  that  the  Senate  be!d  up  hie 
<  onilrmatlon  to  the  Cabinet  for  two  sym- 
:  lollc  days.  In  tb«  32  months  since  then, 
.  r  ::kel  converted  raoet  oi'  his  ecological  criticE 
;  ato  outspoken  lans,  but  be  never  did  stop 
I  mbarraoslng  the  President  one  wey  or  an- 
(  ther.  Late  one  afternoon  last  week,  Hickel 
'  ?a8  siHBmoned  to  the  Whtte  Huiise  on  a  mo- 
1  nenfs   notice   and.   In   Hi^kel's    word, 


"terminated" — the  first  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Cab- 
inet officers  to  leave  the  Administration  to 
be  openly  fired  since  Harry  Truman  dumped 
Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath  dur- 
ing the  tax  scandals  in  1952. 

•■Hickel  did  everything  anyone  can  do  to 
deserve  being  fired,"  said  one  highly  placed 
White  House  aide — and  It  la  true  enough 
that  probably  no  Prestdeut  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt  would  have  tolerated  HickeJ's 
alarums  and  diversions  even  this  long.  Since 
last  May,  when  aides  leaked  his  letter  to 
Mr.  M.xon  implying  that  the  Administration 
might  "set  out  consciously  to  alienate"  young 
people,  Hickel  has  been  an  alien  himself  in 
the  Administration's  higher  councils,  and  he 
did  not  smooth  matters  over  by  sniping  at 
Spiro  Agnew's  campaign  methods  this  fall. 
Even  worse  from  the  Administration's  point 
of  view,  was  Hidiel's  method  of  running  the 
Interior  Department — singly,  outspokenly 
and  ofT-the-hatband,  making  policy  without 
consulting  with  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic  ad- 
visers, criticizing  AdmliMstratlon  decisions, 
surrounding  himself  with  his  own  "Alaska 
Mara"  and  falling  to  Bulx>rdlnate  himself 
to  the  Ideal  of  team  spirit  that  pervades  the 
President's  theory  of  governance. 

It  did  not  really  matter,  in  Administration 
eyes,  that  Hickel  was  Increasingly  praised 
by  conservationists  as  the  most  effective  In- 
terior Secretary  in  history,  nor  even  that  ho 
served  extracurrlcularly  as  the  Administra- 
tion's sole  bridge  to  the  nation's  youthful 
dissidents.  "In  this  business,"  said  a  White 
House  staff  man,  "you're  either  loyal  or  you 
get  out — you  dont  run  your  own  show," 
Predictably,  Hlckel's  successor,  Maryland's 
Hop.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morten,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  is  a  te,T.m 
player  right  down  the  field. 

Whatever  its  causes,  whatever  Its  merits, 
Hlckel's  firing  had  aU  the  clumsy  bewildered 
air  of  bad  improvisation  that  has  come  to 
typify  the  Nixon  Administration's  personnel 
moves.  The  Secretary  apparently  got  the 
word  Indirectly  a  month  ago  that  he  would 
have  to  go,  but  he  clung  to  his  belief  that 
he  could  straighten  things  out  if  he  coiild 
Just  arrange  a  t6te-&-t6te  with  the  President 
an  opporunlty  he  had  not  had  since  a  routine 
conference  In  August.  No  such  meeting  was 
forthtX)ming,  but  the  President  was  scheduled 
to  sit  with  Hickel  two  weeks  ago  at  an  In- 
terior Department  gala  at  Washington's  his- 
toric Ford's  Tlieater,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  assassinated. 

Arrow:  Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  sent  word  at 
the  last  ralnute  that  he  could  not  attend, 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  headed  the  Presidential 
party.  Soon  afterward.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  spent  an  hour  with  the  Secretary, 
telling  him  that  it  was  time  to  leave  In- 
terior but  that  the  President  might  like  to 
have  him  on  his  staff.  Hickel  not  only  refused 
the  hint,  he  aired  his  feelings  nationally  last 
week,  telling  CBS  he  would  not  leave  the 
Cabinet  except  "with  an  arrow  in  my  heart." 
So  the  President  fired  his  longbow,  dispatch- 
ing Hickel  and  no  fewer  than  six  of  his 
aides.  "Hell,"  said  a  White  House  staffer, 
"Hickel  said  it,  dldnt  he?" 

The  amateurishness  of  Hlckel's  exit  was 
matched  by  a  singular  display  last  week  on 
the  part  of  another  departing  Nixonlan,  ur- 
ban-attairs  adviser  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han — although  this  time  the  clumsiness  was 
none  of  the  White  House's  doing.  Moynihan 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
Washlrg:ton,  but  he  was  miffed  at  what  he 
thought  were  the  commonplace  Jobs  being 
offered  him  at  Harvard,  his  old  stamping 
ground.  So  two  weeks  ago  Moynihan  un- 
reservedly accepted  Mr.  Nbcon's  offer  to  be- 
come tJ.8.  ambassador  to  the  TJ.N.  (News- 
week, Nov.  30),  telling  only  his  wife  and 
one  official  at  Harvard — who  leaked  it.  Then, 
even  as  th«  embarrassed  White  House  was 


unofBclally  conflrmlng  Moynihan's  new  post 
(a  harsh  revelation  to  Charles  Yost,  the 
present  ambassador,  and  a  shock  to  other 
U.N.  delegates),  Moynihan  was  changing  his 
mind  again,  deciding  to  go  back  to  Harvard 
aiter  all  because,  as  he  put  it,  "my  family 
is  awfully  settled  in  Cambridge." 

Moynihan  wrote  to  the  President,  beg- 
ging to  be  let  off  the  hook,  but  even  that 
was  not  the  end  of  the  slapistick.  Moynihan 
had  accepted  an  Invitation  to  lunch  with 
former  U.N.  Ambassador  Aithur  Goldberg 
at  the  latter's  farm  in  Virginia  to  talk  about 
liis  new  assignment  but  Moynihan  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  tell  even  Goldberg  about 
his  withdrawal  until  the  President  accepted 
it.  So  Moynihan  went  to  the  farm  anyway 
and  sat  through  lunch,  discussing  a  post 
he  would  not  be  taking  with  a  friend  who 
didnt  know  he  wasn't  talung  it. 

Dragons;  Wally  Hlckel's  tribulations  never 
reached  that  exalted  level  of  farce,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  l^d  been  going  on  a 
good  deal  longer.  The  basic  problem,  one 
White  House  source  admits,  may  be  that 
"we  didn't  check  him  out" — and  didn't  have 
much  idea  what  sort  of  man  was  moving 
into  Interior.  A  self-made  milUonRire  and 
former  governor  of  his  spai-sely  p>opulated 
frontier  state,  Hickel  brought  enormous 
stubbornness  and  Independence  of  mind  to 
his  Cabinet  Job,  together  with  a  fialr  for 
ptiblicity  and  an  un-Nlxonian  taste  for  bat- 
tling every  dragon  he  could  find.  In  his  first 
days  in  office,  the  Santa  Barbara  off-shore 
oil-drilling  blowout  occurred,  and  Hickel  on 
his  own  ordered  the  drilling  stopped  Imme- 
diately and  announced  a  policy  of  "absolute 
liability"  for  the  guilty  conipauies.  In  tlie 
summer  of  1969  he  declared  that  he  would 
"prosecute  the  polluters"  and  forced  a  re- 
luctant Justice  Department  to  take  action — 
notably  In  the  prosecutions  of  oil  firms  ffir 
drilling  violations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment moved  against  mercury  pollution 
without  naming  the  offending  companies 
Hickel  named  them. 

But  his  most  astonishing  move  was  to 
delay  approval  of  the  huge  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  from  the  new  oil  fields  of  the  North 
Slope,  a  pipe  that  could  mean  huge  riches 
for  Alaskans  at  a  cost  of  shattering  the 
ecology  of  millions  of  square  miles  of  tim- 
dra.  Hickel.  to  the  surprise  of  all  environ- 
mentalists, seemed  ready  at  the  time  of  his 
dismissal  to  force  expensive  alterations  in 
the  oil  companies'  plans  in  order  to  protect 
the  tundra. 

Hero:  Hickel  achieved  a  different  renown 
last  spring  when  his  intercessionary  letter 
to  Mr.  Nixon  was  made  public  on  the  heels 
of  the  Kent  SUte  shooUngs.  The  SecreUry's 
mall  soared  to  1,500  letters  a  week,  and  he 
took  to  crisscrossing  the  U.S.  campuses,  get- 
ting a  minor  hero's  welcome.  "It's  not  that 
Hickel  is  a  friend  of  the  kids  or  anjthlns, " 
he  told  Newsweek's  James  Bishop  Jr.  Just 
before  his  ouster.  "I  am  Juat  walking  down 
the  road  telling  a  story,  taking  a  positive 
approach  to  problems  that  have  been  with 
us  for  50  years.  I  have  got  to  do  things  my 
way." 

From  the  White  House  windows,  however. 
Hickd's  way  looked  increasingly  untidy  and 
unsympathetic.  There  were  gafes:  Hickel 
accepl«d  on  his  own  a,  Rusaiaii  invitation  to 
inspect  Siberian  oil  pipelines,  a  project  that 
was  vetoed  by  foreign-affairs  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger.  Again  on  his  ox\n.  he  plannsd  a 
four-day  conference  on  pollution  this  fall — 
and  this  time  it  was  the  President  hlmfielf 
who  shot  It  down.  These  difflculUes  might 
have  proved  Insignificant  If  Hlc'isel  had  been 
able  to  keep  liis  channels  open  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  Secretary  was  as  tightly  screen- 
ed by  his  aides  tw  the  President  is  by  his, 
and  even  the  Hlckels"  life-style,  which  runs 
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to  backyard  barbecue  mixed  awkwardly 
•^rtth  the  self-conscious  manners  of  most 
Nixonlans. 

So  Hickel  was  pushed  back  to  Alaska — 
where  his  political  future,  at  61,  Is  bleak — 
and  Interior  will  be  turned  over  to  Rogers 
Morton,  an  enthusiastic  outdoorsman  and 
slick  politician  who  "should  have  had  the 
Job  in  the  first  place,"  according  to  Stewart 
Udall,  who  held  the  post  himself  under  JFK 
and  LBJ.  Still,  It  has  already  begun  to  seem 
likely  that  Hickel  will  t>e  missed.  Hlckel's 
last  act  as  Secretary  was  to  ban  U.S.  Imports 
of  whale  products  from  eight  endangered 
species  of  whale — a  move  fiercely  opp>osed 
by  the  cosmetics  and  oil  industries.  Thirty- 
six  hours  after  Hlckel's  firing  a  call  from 
Acting  Secretary  Fred  Russell's  office  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  held  up  Hlckel's 
order,  and  Russell  himself  reportedly  re- 
versed Hlckel's  ban  on  billboards  on  Federal 
public  lands. 


LAKE  ERIE— A  DYING  LAKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
dated  November  7,  contains  an  article 
titled  "Reviving  the  Great  Lakes," 
written  by  John  R.  Sheaffer.  The  article 
offers  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  time 
to  save  Lake  Erie  specificallj',  and  the 
other  beautiful  Great  Lakes — Lake 
Ontario,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Su- 
perior— from  the  relentless  tide  of  pol- 
lution that  has  so  polluted  Lake  Erie  and 
the  other  Great  Lakes.  While  starting 
that  the  lakes  have  been  grieviously 
abused,  the  report  makes  the  hopefvil 
statement  that  the  effects  are  not  ir- 
reversible. It  makes  crystal  clear  that  we 
have  the  technology  competent  to  restore 
a  fondly  remembered  past. 

Ohioans  in  my  youth  and  young  man- 
hood could  be  proud  of  the  beautiful 
white  sandy  beaches  stretching  for  miles 
along  the  inviting  crystal  clear  waters  of 
Lake  Erie.  Thousands  would  crowd  to  the 
beaches  to  find  relief  from  the  summer's 
heat  in  Erie's  waters.  Today,  imsanitary, 
blackened  debris-cluttered  beaches 
stretch  for  miles  along  the  Erie  shore- 
line from  west  of  Toledo  to  close  to  Erie 
Pennsylvania.  OfiScials  of  Cleveland,  fol- 
lowing a  "swim  if  you  must"  policy  have 
warned  people  throughout  the  last  10 
years  to  stay  away  from  its  lakefront 
beaches  and  have  discouraged  those  who 
wished  to  bathe  in  the  waters  offshore. 

No  longer  may  fishing  enthusiasts  en- 
Joy  productive  excursions  to  many  favor- 
able lake  areas,  for  polluted  waters  have 
caused  many  species  of  fish  to  die  and 
disappear  entirely  from  the  lake.  Today, 
only  one  high-quality  fish,  the  perch,  has 
remained  in  large  numbers.  Sheephead 
and  carp  exist  to  some  extent  but  not 
many  pickerel  or  bass. 

Hopefully,  at  this  time,  in  Muskegon 
County  along  Lake  Michigan's  shore,  a 
precedent-setting  experiment  is  taking 
place.  The  experiment  is  built  aroimd 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  nature 
is  a  closed  ecological  system  and  that 
wastes,  when  properly  cycled  back  into 
the  system,  are  valuable  resources.  These 
wastes,  both  human  and  animal,  when 
spread  upon  the  land,  provide  nutriment 
to  food  grains  and  vegetables.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  foolishly  dumped 
into  our  waters,  they  stimulate  aquatic 
plant  growth  and  turn  lakes  into  bogs. 


The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
waste-water  irrigation  system  similar  to 
the  one  outlined  in  this  article  can  ferti- 
lize barren  land,  turning  it  into  produc- 
tive land  for  agricultural  purposes.  This 
in  turn  would  stimulate  new  jobs  on  land 
never  before  productive  and  recreational 
development  of  shorelines  now  useless, 
unattractive,  and  contaminated  by 
waste  left  by  waves.  One  very  important 
value  of  the  system  is  the  destruction  of 
disease-causing  viruses  normally  found 
in  raw  sewage.  Researchers  have  dis- 
covered that  by  spreading  the  waste  upon 
the  land,  the  soil  itself  is  used  to  filter  out 
these  deadly  viruses  and  turn  them  into 
innocuous  protein. 

The  system  as  outlined  seems  well  de- 
signed to  aid  the  lands  around  the  Great 
Lakes  and  add  large  stretches  of  well- 
drained  soil  suitable  for  irrigation.  Yet 
not  much  of  this  type  of  land  would  be 
required  to  serve  the  irrigation  purposes 
of  even  our  largest  cities. 

There  was  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when 
our  citizens  could  casually  dump  their 
wastes  into  rivers  and  lakes.  As  long  as 
the  population  remained  small  and  con- 
stant, nature  itself  would  ignore  the  in- 
sults that  were  heaped  upon  its  beauti- 
ful face.  However  as  cities  and  towns 
multiplied  and  grew  larger,  continued 
dumping  overwhelmed  the  ability  of  na- 
ture to  act  as  a  purifying  agent.  The  task 
has  fallen  upon  us  to  aid  it. 

As  this  timely  article  clearly  demon- 
strates, the  task  is  not  hopeless.  The  fact 
is  that  man  and  nature  can  work  hand 
in  hand  toward  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  provides 
needed  information  and  hope  to  each  and 
every  citizen  who  lives  along  Lake  Erie's 
shore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revivino  the  Great  Lakes 
(By  John  R.  Sheaffer) 

The  death  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  an- 
nounced. Premature  aging,  brought  on  by 
excessive  Intake  of  powerful  stimulants.  Is 
given  as  the  cause.  And  It  is  said  that  the 
whole  Great  Lakes  system  Is  rapidly  being 
brought  to  the  end  of  its  life  by  the  same 
malady. 

This  calamitous  news  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  final  word.  The  Great  Lakes 
have  been  grievously  abused,  but  the  effects 
are  not  Irreversible.  Technolog^y  competent 
to  restore  a  fondly  remembered  past  is  avail- 
able. All  we  lack  is  the  will  to  use  It. 

The  revival  oould  be  started  by  one  simple 
official  order:  "No  direct  discharge  of  any 
wastes  into  any  watercourse." 

There  are  those  who  wlU  say  that  such  a 
directive  would  be  meaningless  for  practical 
purposes  because  alternate  means  of  waste 
disposal  either  are  not  available  or  are  far 
too  expensive  to  contemplate.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration  of  t^e 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  is  gambling 
the  biggest  single  project  grant  In  its  history 
on  the  conviction  that  a  workable  substitute 
for  indiscriminate  dumping  into  the  lakes  is 
at  hand.  FWQA  Is  committed  to  spend  $3 
million  on  the  opening  phase  of  a  research 
project  intended  to  demonstrate  that  sew- 
age and  factory  effluent  presently  being 
poured  Into  Lake  Michigan  can  be  diverted 
to  fertilize  barren  land   In  Michigan.  If  all 


projections  for  the  scheme  prove  out,  this 
new  waste  disposal  system  will  pay  for  it- 
self and  net  a  profit,  p>erhaps  even  stimulate 
the  economy  of  Michigan  by  buUdtng  up  an 
agro-lndustrlal  complex  of  respectable  size. 

Michigan's  Muskegon  County,  fronting  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  directly  op- 
posite Milwaukee,  is  the  scene  of  this  pre<-- 
edent-settlng  experiment,  which  is  built 
around  acceptance  of  the  principle  the  nature 
is  a  closed  ecological  system  and  that  wastes, 
when  properly  cycled  back  Into  the  system, 
are  valuable  resources.  Wastes  become  liabili- 
ties only  when  they  lose  their  rightful  place 
in  the  cycle.  Human  and  animal  excremen-v, 
emptied  Into  watercourses,  stimulates  aquatic 
plant  growth  and  ttims  lakes  Into  bogs.  When 
spread  upon  the  laud,  however,  the  same 
chemical  constituents  of  waste  give  nutri- 
ment to  food  grains  and  vegetables. 

Historically,  the  closed-system  principle, 
though  recognized  by  professional  ecologists. 
has  been  ignored  in  practice  in  this  country. 
We  have  dimiped  our  wastes  Into  rivers  and 
lakes  for  generations.  As  long  as  the  human 
population  remained  a  statistically  insig- 
nificant factor  in  the  system,  oxygen  and 
bacteria  in  the  water  decomposed  the  waste 
and  redistributed  the  chemicals  in  the  puri- 
fying process.  A  certain  sunount  of  accelera- 
tion occurred  in  the  rate  of  eutrophication 
(a  geological  process  through  which  lakes 
gradually  fill  up  and  become  first  marshes 
and  then  dry  land)  but  not  enough  to  be 
distressing. 

However,  as  cities  and  towns  multiplied 
and  grew  and  as  household  conveniences 
such  as  detergents  were  added  to  the  burden 
of  sewage,  the  amount  of  waste  rose  to  flood 
proportions.  Phosphorus,  potassium,  and 
nitrogen  released  into  the  water  encouraged 
proUferatlon  of  colonies  of  plants  to  choke 
streams  and  lake  beds,  exhaust  the  oxygen 
supply,  and  overwhelm  the  restorative  micro- 
organisms. Idyllic  watercourses  deteriorated 
into  stagnant,  stinking  pools. 

Eight  years  ago,  public-spirited  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Pennsylvania  State  University 
reminded  us  of  the  Intelligent  way  out  of 
this  dilemma.  Long  before  then,  the  univer- 
sity bad  built  a  sewage  disposal  plant  to 
serve  the  school  together  with  the  borough 
of  State  College,  which  existed  chiefly  as  a 
dormitory  community.  The  plant  was  de- 
signed In  two  stages:  the  first  a  sedimenta- 
tion basin  in  which  solid  waste  particles  were 
separated  out  by  gravity,  the  second  a  bio- 
logical trap  In  which  microorganisms  di- 
gested organic  matter  In  the  wastes.  The 
chlorinated  effluent  from  the  plant  emptied 
into  nearby  Duck  Pond  and  thence  into 
Spring  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Juniata 
River,  which  flowed  Into  the  Susquehanna 
and  on  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

As  the  town  and  the  school  expanded,  the 
amotint  of  effluent  added  to  the  water  rose 
from  a  million  gallons  a  day  to  3.5  million 
gallons  a  day,  and  the  iwiverslty  faculty  an- 
ticipated the  time  when  the  volume  might 
reach  six  million  gallons  a  day.  Ultimately, 
if  matters  continued  in  that  direction. 
Spring  Creek  would  no  longer  be  a  body  of 
water  carrying  away  the  liqtild  residue  of 
hiunan  waste  but  a  torrent  of  hiunan  waste 
carrying  unrecognizable  water  through  the 
beautiful  Nittany  Valley. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  valley  was 
underlaid  with  limestone,  which  formed 
aquifers  for  storage  of  water  underground 
all  the  way  from  Beliefonte  to  Scotia  Mine. 
The  water  level  In  these  subterranean  reser- 
voirs had  been  falling  at  the  rate  of  75  feet 
a  year  for  a  period  of  years.  Being  followers 
of  the  land  grant  college  tradition,  the  Penn 
State  faculty  members  were  well  aware  of 
the  remarkable  filtering  properties  of  the 
soil.  They  decided  to  test  whether  It  would 
be  possible  to  divert  the  sewage  effluent  from 
Duck  Pond  and  spread  It  Instead  on  adjacent 
crop  land,  open  fields,  and  woods  owned  by 
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tt  e  university.  A  network  ol  Irrigation  pipes 
w  IS  spread  out  from  the  pond  (thua  avoid- 
Irg  Spring  CreeH)  to  the  teet  plota.  and  the 
seivage  effluent  was  driven  through  these 
pipes  and  sprinkled  onto  the  soil  summer 
aid  winter  for  a  period  of  sU  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  period,  it  was  found 
at  the  water  level  in  the  underground 
uifers  had  dropped  only  a  few  feet  each 
•  in  contrast  to  the  precipitous  annual 
ine  previously  experienced.  Corn  and  hay 
gijown  on  the  irrigated  land  yielded  three 
II  nes  the  harvest  of  fields  not  Involved  In  the 
es  penment.  Wheat  planted  in  the  test  plots 
1  the  same  yield  as  before,  but  the 

content  of  the  wheat  rose.  Northern 

trees  grew  as  rapidly  as  southern  pines 
uiually  do.  The  bird  and  animal  population 
•1  the  test  area  thrived  on  the  new  regime 
I  or  further  details  see  "The  Crtsis  in  Water — 
What  Brought  It  On?"  SR,  Oct.  23,  1965]. 
One  of  the  inspirations  for  this  experi- 
was  work  that  had  been  done  at  Sea- 
Parms  In  New  Jersey  by  the  late  Pro- 
o^i  Warren  Thomthwalte,  who  was  asso- 
ted  with  the  geography  department  at  the 
ivejslty  of  Chicago  while  I  was  a  graduate 
t.-adent  there.  I  remember  listening  to  his 
d  ^rlptlons  of  the  Seabrook  project  and 
w  snderlng  why  he  did  not  propose  Its  appll- 
tlon  on  a  grand  scale.  Consequently,  when 
began  to  receive  personal  repons  of  the 
Ptnn  State  project  from  one  of  its  prime 
rovers,  Dr.  R.  R.  Parlzek,  I  pondered  more 
dimply  than  ever  the  implications  of  the 
iceas  application  to  widespread  urban  areas. 
Parizek,  a  young  geologist  who  had  taken 
3  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Illinois  before 
ig  to  Penn  State,  had  been  a  college  room- 
„.e  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Zelzel,  my  assistant 
irliig  my  tenure  as  resoiuce  planning  officer 
the  Northetkst  IlUnois  Planning  Commls- 
.  Parlzek  visited  Zelzel  periodically  and 
nfculd  tell  us  about  what  he  was  doing  In 
P  ;nnsylvanla.  The  Information  he  conveyed 
nt  into  momentary  storage  at  the  back  of 
f  head  through  the  three  years  during 
TjJhich  I  was  occupied — first  at  the  Northeast 
Unois  Planning  Commission  and  then  as 
.1  search  associate  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
S;udle«  of  the  University  of  Chicago — with 
problems  of  fiood  plain  management.  But 
the  spring  of  1968,  the  subject  moved  to 
tlie  front  of  my  mind  In  response  to  a  plea 
f  om  Roderick  Dlttmer.  director  of  planning 
fjr  Muskegon  County. 

Dlttmer  dropped  in  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  one  day  and  said  he  would  welcome 
s  )me  guidance  in  drawing  up  a  policy  to 
g  >vern  Muskegon  County's  planning  for  the 
i  iture  use  of  the  county's  water  resources. 
:u3kegon  County  was  party  to  a  four-state 
«fisconsin,  Michigan.  Illinois,  and  Indiana) 
pict.  calling  for  an  80  per  cent  reduction  In 
pHosphates  discharged  into  Lake  Michigan 
t^  the  end  of  the  year  1972.  It  was  Dittmer's 
ponslblUty  to  recommend  how  this  clean- 
i«)  could  best  be  done  In  his  county.  My 
r  (search  associates  and  I  agreed  to  help  him 
1  I  return  for  what  the  experience  could  teach 
4s  about  managing  urban  environments, 
uskegon  County  had  about  every  modem 
ptoblem  we  could  Imagine — racial,  economic, 
e  lucational,  environmental — yet  it  encom- 
f  issed  an  area  small  enough  to  study  in 
€  r-eryday  operation.  A  population  of  170,000 
ii  contained  within  512  square  miles. 

Our  Initial  Investigations  Identified  an 
interrelationship  between  two  major  causes 
-J.  Muskegon  Covmty's  economic  woes.  The 
c  )unty  had  never  developed  an  agricultural 
e  ;onomy  to  balance  its  industrial  strength, 
r  or  had  it  capitalized  on  the  recreational 
r  (source  potential  represented  by  Muskegon, 
J  [ona,  and  White  Lakes.  Popular  use  of  the 
1  ikes  was  inhibited  by  pollution  of  th"  water, 
^  hile  the  poor  agricultural  yield  was  caused 
ty  low  fertility  of  the  soil.  Obviously,  a 
\faste-water  Irrigation  system  similar  in  its 
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fundamentals  to  the  one  demonstrated  at 
Penn  State  cotUd  fertilize  the  bftfren  land 
with  chemicals  recovered  from  sewage  di- 
verted from  the  lakes. 

Why  had  such  an  eminently  sensible  con- 
cept not  been  pushed  to  a  stage  that  would 
give  it  national  prominence?  Was  It  because 
no  set  oX  elected  officials  had  ever  laid  down  a 
sufficiently  demanding  policy  to  suggest  the 
notion  to  pubUc  appointees  responsible  for 
municipal  water  and  sewage  works?  Acting  on 
that  probability,  we  wrote  for  Dittmcr  a  state- 
ment of  policy  that  could  be  effectuated  only 
by  banning  discharge  of  pesticides.  Insec- 
ticides, phosphates,  and  other  pollutants  Into 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  Dlttmer  courageously  en- 
dorsed the  statement  and  presented  It  to 
the  Muskegon  County  Planning  Commission. 
The  commission,  rallying  behind  Its  fighting 
chairman,  Michael  Kobza,  added  Its  ap- 
proval. And  then  we  encountered  trouble. 

The  Michigan  State  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission did  not  like  our  point  of  view.  What 
we  proposed  would  meet  any  situation  any- 
one could  think  of  up  to  the  year  2000.  Why 
go  to  all  that  expense?  It  was  costly  enough 
to  try  to  think  in  terms  of  1980. 

If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
not  delivered  Its  famous  legislative  reappor- 
tionment decision — the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
edict — we  very  probably  would  have  lost  our 
case  right  there.  The  old  forty-man  board  of 
Muskegon  County  commissioners  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  bogged  down  In  endlesa 
rounds  of  precinct  politics.  Fortunately,  a 
reapportioned  board  of  only  fifteen  members 
took  office  on  January  1,  1969.  With  a  re- 
markable disregard  for  partisan  considera- 
tions, the  nine  Democrats  and  six  Repub- 
licans (with  P.  Charles  Raap  sitting  as 
chairman)  voted  In  February  to  support  the 
County  Planning  Commission  In  the  face  of 
the  state  Water  Resources  Commission's  dis- 
pleasure. We  were  thus  authorized  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  policy  we 
had  enunciated. 

In  earlier  efforts  to  break  through  the  con- 
ventional restraints  that  have  kept  politics 
so  far  behind  technology  In  the  handling  of 
waste  disposal,  I  had  formed  a  professional 
liaison  with  William  J.  Bauer,  founder  of  the 
Bauer  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago.  I 
now  proposed  that  Muskegon  County  hire 
Bauer  to  draw  up  engineering  specifications 
for  a  comprehensive  sewage  disposal  system 
that  would  leave  no  enviroiunental  after- 
effects for  future  generations  to  worry  about. 
A  contract  with  Bauer  was  underwritten 
jointly  by  the  county  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Bauer  worked  out  a  system  far  more 
sophisticated  than  Penn  State's  experimental 
project.  He  proposed  coupling  of  tne  sewage 
outlets  of  twelve  cities  and  townships  into 
one  great  outlet  pipe  that  swung  away  from 
Lake  Michigan,  Muskegon  Lake,  Mona  Lake, 
and  White  Lake — traditional  sinks  for  the 
wastes  in  these  communities — and  fifteen 
miles  inland  to  virtually  uninhabited  sandy 
barrens  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
There  the  pipe  would  empty  into  three 
aerated  lagoons,  each  covering  eight  acres. 
These  manmade  basins,  agitated  continually 
by  streams  of  air  from  mechanical  mixers  to 
minimize  odor  while  bacterial  colonies  In  the 
waste  matter  decomposed  their  host,  would 
be  big  enough  to  hold  the  waste  flow  up  to 
three  days.  This  would  enable  accommodation 
of  sudden  surges  of  water  such  as  occur 
after  storms.  And,  because  of  the  volume  of 
water  contained  at  one  time,  toxic  Industrial 
spills  could  kill  the  restorative  bacteria  and 
yet  remain  under  treatment  long  enough  for 
'i  new  bacterial  colony  to  grow  and  do  Its 
necessary  work. 

The  enormous  advantage  represented  by 
the  latter  clrctunstance  may  not  be  widely 
appreciated  because  most  people  do  not 
realize  that  the  conventional  sewage  treat- 


ment system  In  use  In  most  American  com- 
munities suffers  regular  spells  during  which 
the  helpful  bacteria  are  dead  and  the  sew- 
age simply  passes  through  the  system  In  an 
almost  raw  state.  These  spells  last  anywhere 
from  seven  to  ten  days.  If  six  of  them  hap- 
pen each  year  (one  Midwestern  state  sug- 
gests that  as  an  average ) ,  almost  rtiw  sew- 
age is  dumped  into  watercourses  about  one 
day  In  every  week. 

The  system  Bauer  designed  for  Muskegon 
County  called  for  two  storage  lagoons  to 
hold  the  wa-ste  after  It  had  passed  through 
the  aerating  lagoons.  Each  of  these  storage 
receptacles  would  occupy  900  acres.  Their 
purpoEe  would  be  to  hold  the  waste  durmg 
the  winter  months  when  the  ground  would 
be  too  hardened  by  cold  to  absorb  the  efflu- 
ent. After  being  withheld  itntll  the  return 
of  milder  weather,  the  waste  might  be  u.5ed 
as  fertilizer  during  the  remainder  of  ttie 
year. 

Bauer's  system  finally  called  for  the  efflu- 
ent to  be  piped  from  the  storage  lagoons  to 
rotary  Irrigation  rigs,  which  would  spray  the 
liquid  with  its  suspended  solids  over  al- 
most 6,000  acres  of  now  unproductive  but 
potentially  valuable  sandy  soil. 

One  appendix  to  the  plan  estimated  a 
profit  of  $740,000  a  year  from  sale  of  corn 
that  could  be  grown  on  the  Irrigated  fields, 
a  quadrupling  of  the  value  of  the  land  be- 
cause of  the  Irrigation,  opening  of  at  least 
1  200  new  Jobs,  recreational  development  of 
shorelines  now  useless  because  of  ugUflca- 
tlon  caused  by  water  pollution,  and  con- 
struction of  a  200-boat  marina.  Another 
appendix  described  a  new  industrial  com- 
plex that  might  be  built  around  the  corn 
crop.  Among  its  suggested  products  were 
feed  for  cattle,  oil  for  the  human  diet,  char- 
coal for  use  in  Muskegon's  existing  paper 
mill,  starch  for  the  paper  mill  and  for  a 
foundry,  carbon  dioxide  gas  for  a  carbonate 
mill,  calcium  hydroxide  for  use  on  the  irri- 
gated land,  and  furfuryl  alcohol  for  the  fin- 
ishing of  office  furniture. 

Apart  from  its  dollars  and  cents  aspect,  the 
Bauer  system  offered  an  intangible  human 
bonus  of  Inestimable  value.  This  arises  from 
a  growing  suspicion  among  public  health 
physicians  that  many  rapidly  spreading  dis- 
eases in  this  country  are  transmitted  by 
viruses.  How  do  the  viruses  travel?  Their 
presence  is  not  sought  by  any  water  qual- 
ity tests  now  In  use.  Studies  have  been  made 
of  viruses  in  sewage,  however,  and  thirteen 
different  viruses  have  been  found  in  raw 
sewage,  in  effluent  from  primary  (one-step) 
sewage  treatment  plants,  and  In  effluent 
from  secondary  ( two-step )  treatment  plants 
as  well.  A  month-long  sequestration  of  the 
effluent  In  oxidation  ponds  kills  70  per  cent 
of  the  viruses.  But  only  after  the  effluent  Is 
mtered  through  soil  do  the  viruses  disappear 
altogether.  Researchers  have  discovered  that 
soil  particles  possess  an  electrical  affinity  for 
viruses,  which  allows  the  viruses  to  be 
grabbed  by  the  soil  and  held  long  enough  to 
\je  dismembered  into  Innocuous  protein. 

Students  of  Irrigation  had  one  serious 
question  al>out  the  Muskegon  plan.  It  had 
to  do  with  the  established  fact  that  else- 
where, m  the  past,  prolonged  Irrigation  sat- 
urated the  land  and  created  within  it  a 
mound  of  water  that  in  time  destroyed  the 
enterprise.  Because  the  thick  layer  of  glacial 
debris — sands  and  gravel — underlying  Mus- 
kegon Coimty  is  Incapable  of  holding  water 
for  long,  the  danger  here  was  not  great. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bauer  system  eliminated  it 
by  providing  a  network  of  drainage  wells 
through  which  any  threatening  accumula- 
tion of  excess  water  could  be  pumped  back 
into  tlie  county's  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  very  farsightedness  of  the  plan  fright- 
ened some  people  away  from  It.  They  just 
could  not  believe  It  would  perform  as  prom- 
ised. The  cities  of  Muskegon  and  Muskegon 
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Heights  already  had  drafted  plans  for  sys- 
tems that  would  continue  dumping  treated 
sewage  Into  the  water.  From  a  short-range 
perspective,  these  systems  looked  cheaper 
than  ours.  Consequently,  they  seemed  more 
desirable  to  the  local  politicians,  who  not 
unnaturally  followed  the  advice  of  sanita- 
tion consultants  they  had  known  and  trusted 
for  years;  men  who  were  still  working  with 
technologies  no  longer  competent  to  antici- 
pate the  needs  of  an  exploding  population. 

The  continuing  absence  of  approval  from 
the  Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission 
encouraged  this  local  opposition.  To  counter 
it,  we  invited  Parlzek  to  come  out  from  Penn 
State  and  show  a  short  documentary  movie 
of  the  Penn  State  project  In  operation.  Dltt- 
mer, Kobza,  Raap,  and  Muskegon  County  Ad- 
ministrator Ray  Wells  re.sponded  by  round- 
ing up  their  colleagues  and  chartering  an 
airliner  to  take  them  to  Penn  State  to  In- 
spect that  experiment  personally. 

The  political  struggle  surged  back  and 
forth,  with  the  outcome  unpredictable,  until 
N.J.  Lardlerl,  corporate  director  of  air  and 
water  pollution  for  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper 
Company,  a  division  of  Scott  Paper — one  of 
the  three  dominant  industries  In  Muskegon 
County  (Ott  Chemical,  a  division  of  Corn 
Products,  and  Continental  Motors,  a  divi- 
sion of  Teledyne,  are  the  other  two) — asked 
to  be  shown  the  facts  on  which  our  policy 
decisions  had  been  based.  Although  we  fig- 
ured his  company  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  half  the  operating  costs  of  the  disposal 
system  Bauer  had  planned  (because  charges 
tor  the  system  would  be  allocated  according 
to  the  flow  rate,  and  effluent  from  the  S.  D. 
Warren  factory  would  make  up  55  per  cent 
of  the  total  discharge  Into  the  system ) ,  Lar- 
dlerl saw  that  our  concept  had  the  advan- 
Ukge  of  solving  the  water  pollution  problem 
once  for  all;  the  costs  could  be  amortized 
with  business-like  predictability.  When  the 
other  Muskegon  Industries  followed  S.  D. 
Warren,  our  opposition  began  to  crumble. 
But  we  still  lacked  the  approval  of  the 
state  of  Michigan, 

Michigan  Congressman  Gviy  Vander  Jagt 
is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  one  of  his  frequent  trips  home  to 
consult  with  his  constituents,  he  heard  of 
the  furor  we  had  raised.  After  meeting  with 
us  at  dinner,  he  said:  "It  appears  that  our 
present  efforts  (in  handling  sewage  disposal] 
are  headed  in  the  wrong  direction."  Later 
he  added,  "I  will  predict  that  the  Muskegon 
County  facility  will  be  the  focal  point  for 
the  nation's  battle  to  solve  water  pollution 
problems."  He  returned  to  Washington  to 
make  this  prediction  come  true. 

From  David  Domlnlck,  head  of  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration,  the  Congress- 
man went  to  Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  from  Train  to  President  Nixon's 
assistant  for  domestic  affairs,  John  Ehrllch- 
man,  and  Ehrlichman's  environment  special- 
ist John  Whlttaker.  The  President  must 
have  heard  about  this  round  of  visits,  for 
he  wrote  me  a  letter  expressing  interests  in 
♦he  development  of  Muskegon's  "new  and 
promising  approach  to  sewage  disposal." 
Train  voiced  his  enthusiasm  to  Domlnlck. 
who  wrote  glowingly  to  Congressman  Vander 
Jagt.  The  Congressman  personallv  carried 
Dominick's  letter  to  Michigan  Governor  Wil- 
liam MiUiken.  The  Governor  thereafter  an- 
nounced that  he  would  make  an  environ- 
ment tour  of  Michigan,  with  Muskegon  as 
one  of  the  stops.  After  his  return  to  the 
capitol  In  Lansing  at  the  end  of  this  tour, 
the  approval  we  had  awaited  from  the  Michi- 
gan Water  Resotirces  Commission  came 
through. 

In  mid-September  U,S.  Interior  Secretary 


Walter  J.  Hlckel  announced  that  FWQA, 
which  operates  within  his  Cabinet  Jurisdic- 
tion, bad  awarded  a  (1,083,760  research  and 
demonstration  grant  and  an  additional  »98l,- 
660  construction  grant  to  the  Muskegon  proj- 
ect. These  sums  cover  only  the  flr»t  year 
of  a  seven-year  commitment.  Secretary 
Hlckel  fixed  the  total  cost  at  approximately 
$30  million.  Of  this,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  pay  66  per  cent,  the  state  of 
Michigan  25  per  cent,  and  Muskegon  County 
the  balance.  Design  .specifications  are  now 
being  prepared  for  bids.  Construction  will 
be  awarded  about  January  1.  1971,  and  the 
system  ouglit  to  be  in  operation  In  1972. 

■If  this  project  is  completely  successful. 
there  will  be  many  more  opportunities  to 
utilize  similar  systems  Ui  the  Great  Lakes 
region,"  Secretary  Hlckel  said  in  his  Septem- 
ber announcement.  This  Is  unquestionably 
true.  The  Great  Lakes  basin  is  made  up  of 
glacial  out  wash  plains.  Large  stretches  of 
well-drained  soil  suitable  for  irrigation  lie 
within  reach  of  urban  centers  but  beyond 
commuting  zones  and  thus  are  susceptible 
to  purchase  at  unexplolted  farmland  prices. 
If  we  take  the  Muskegon  irrigation  tract  as 
a  model,  simple  mathematics  tells  us  that  a 
billion  gallons  of  waste  water  per  day  (that 
is  the  flow  rate  of  Chicago's  sewage  disposal 
system,  the  largest  In  the  country)  can  be 
disposed  of  on  260,000  acres  of  land.  A  prelim- 
inary survey  of  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  In  the  United  States  suggests  that 
all  of  them  could  be  served  In  this  manner 
by  tising  marginal  lands  equivalent  to  no 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  acreage  on  which 
fifty-nine  principal  crops  were  harvested  in 
1968. 


TRANSACnON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  •will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  tranisaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BENNETT 
BEFORE  THE  TAX  FOUNDATION, 
INC, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tax  Foundation  in  New  York. 

The  Tax  Foundation  is  a  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  organization,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  very  excellent  one. 

It  compiles  a  great  deal  of  data  on 
Federal  Government  spending,  and 
spending  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  presents  evidence  to  the  public 
on  the  'ax  systems  of  the  various  States 
and  the  Federal  tax  system.  It  Is  factual 
and  nonpolitical.  I  think  It  is  a  very 
worthwhile  organization. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion for  selecting  this  year,  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1970  Public  Service  Award, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  "Mr.  Bennett). 
Senator  Bennett,  in  receiving  thL«:  award, 
follows  last  year's  recipient.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns.  Another  recipient  of  the  Public 
Service  Award  from  the  Tax  Foundation 
has  been  the  able  and  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  W.-ys  ana  Means  Conunittee,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills. 

Wallace  B«:nnett  is  an  outstanding 


Member  of  the  Senate.  He  is  p.n  able  and 
beloved  colleabHe. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  made  a  vei-y 
able  and  provocative  address  to  the  Tax 
Foundation  on  December  1.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  address 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Tax  Found.i- 
tlon  and  their  lovely  ladies — you  have  done 
me  a  great  honor  tonight  by  considering  me 
to  be  worthy  of  this  distinguished  award; 
thus  putting  me  on  the  same  level  as  the 
other  really  wonderful  men  who  have  also 
received  It — some  of  whom  include  Harry 
Byrd.  Wilbur  Mills  and  last  year,  Arthur 
Burns,  with  whom  It  has  l>een  my  treasured 
privilege  to  serve  in  government. 

Ever  since  I  knew  it  was  to  come  to  me,  I 
have  been  wondering  what  I  had  done  to 
earn  it.  Certainly  I  can  point  to  no  alngie 
achievement  or  event.  But  I  do  realize  that 
in  many  little  and  unspectacular  ways  I 
have  been  able  to  contribute  something  to 
our  tax  sj'stem  over  the  years — both  as  a 
Senator  and  a  taxpayer.  I  suppose  I  can  be 
.said  to  symbolize  the  old  Scottish  saying — 
"many  a  mlckle  makes  a  muclUe." 

Your  invitation  to  address  this  meeting  of 
the  American  Tax  Foundation  does  me  a 
great  honor  and  the  announcement  that  I 
have  been  chosen  to  receive  your  1970  Public 
Service  Award  fills  me  with  humble  grati- 
tude. But  to  justify  your  confidence  in  me 
by  trying  to  demonstrate  In  this  speech  an 
adequate  and  responsible  understanding  uf 
the  nation's  tax-related  problems  Is  a  (ear- 
some  challenge. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  there  are  three  cen- 
tral problems  of  tax  and  fiscal  policy  with 
which  we  must  all  be  concerned.  The  first 
is  how  to  restore  approximate  balance  in  ti)e 
budget.  We  must  bring  an  end  to  the  Urge 
budgetary  deficits  that  have  plagued  us  for 
four  decades  and  have  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  inflation  that  works  so  much  hardship 
on  our  people  and  disrupts  our  economy.  In 
addition.  It  Indirectly  causes  the  high  In- 
terest rates  that  have  placed  such  heavy 
burdens  on  business  and  Individuals,  partic- 
ularly upon  those  {lersons  who  must  finance 
the  purchase  of  a  new  home. 

A  second  and  newer  problem  grows  out  of 
the  role  that  our  tax  structure  can  play  in 
improving  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. As  we  all  know,  for  the  last  decade  or 
so,  our  balance-of-payments  picture  has  not 
been  good.  Since  1960,  our  cumulative  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  has  climbed  to 
S45  billion,  while  our  short-term  liabilities 
have  Increased  from  $8  billion  to  $42  billion. 
In  the  same  period,  our  gold  stock  has 
dropped  from  $24  billion  to  $11  billion.  In- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  the  Two-Tier  Gold 
System  and  the  agreement  among  the  Big 
Ten  to  establish  special  drawing  rights  at  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  our  gold  bal- 
ance would  be  even  lower  than  it  is  today. 
As  a  result,  we  are  now  at  a  point  where 
remedial  action  must  be  taken.  Indeed  ^» 
liave  very  little  time  in  which  to  search  for 
new  tax  approaches  which  will  encourage  our 
exports,  by  removing  the  present  handicaps 
that  are  placed  on  our  exporters.  If  we  can- 
not soon  give  our  exporters  an  even  break  in 
competing  In  foreign  markets,  we  may  b« 
faced  with  the  realization  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems  can  only  be  solved 
through  the  final  undesirable  resort  to  de- 
valuation, which  In  Itself  would  create  a 
mvTlad  of  serious  problems  in  world  trade 
a  lid  world  economies. 

The  third  broad  problem  U  a  perennial 
one.  Indeed  as  we  know  from  this  Resclnder's 
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t  3wl  It  has  been  with  us  at  least  since  1768, 

V  hen  those  delegates  voted  against  unfair 
t  ixatlon.  The  difficult  taalc  here  is  the  ever- 
p  resent  challenge  for  us  to  keep  revising  our 
t  LX  structiue  with  the  changing  times  to 
ri  lake  it  always  fair  and  responsive  to  our 
continuing   economic   needs   and    goals.    We 

V  ant  a  dynamic  and  growing  economy — aa 
e  lonoroy  which  encourages  American  indus- 
t  -y  to  expand  Its  output  and  which  provides 
J  >b5  enough  to  maintain  an  attainable  max- 
i  num  employment  level  and  at  the  same 
t  me  Insure  constantly  Increasing  living 
s  andards  for  our  people.  It  Is  important, 
t  lerefore,  that  we  consider  what  changes  in 
c  ur  tax  structure  would  move  us  closer  to 
t  ais  goal. 

These  three  central  problems  are  closely 
1  iterrelated — so  much  so  that  one  cannot 
t  elp  but  conclude  that  we  must  proceed 
a  multaneously  to  try  to  resolve  all  three 
I  roblems  if  we  hope  to  resolve  any  single  one 
c  r  them.  For  example,  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
l  ortant  single  step  that  we  can  take  to  Im- 
p  rove  our  balance  of  payments  is  to  adopt 
tudgetary  policies  that  will  restore  price 
a  ;ablllty  at  home  so  that  our  exporters  will 
i  ave  reasonable  costs  and  be  able  to  price 
t  lelp  products  competitively  In  foreign  mar- 
l  Bta.  Similarly,  a  fair  and  properly  designed 
t  IX  system  can  supplement  expenditure  con- 
t  -ol  In  combating  Inflation  because  It  en- 
c  murages  Industry  and  labor  to  Increase  the 
c  utput  of  goods  and  services.  In  addition,  tax 
p  roposaLs  that  might  improve  our  basic  sys- 
t  :m  often  involve  initial  temporary  revenue 
li  «ses,  so  that  if  we  want  to  consider  them 
3  frioiisly  we  must  control  expenditures  and 
t  le  budget. 

Let's  turn  first  to  the  first  problem  Usted, 
i  )b  of  bringing  the  budget  under  control. 
i  ere  we  have  no  easy  tuak.  The  initial  budg- 
e ;  figures  that  appeared  In  February  pro- 
Ji  !cted  a  modest  surplus  of  $1.3  billion  In  the 
\j  olfied  budget  for  the  1971  fiscal  year.  Last 
i  'aj,  the  budget  figures  bad  to  be  revised 
t(  project  a  modest  •l.S  billon  deficit  In 
tie  unified  budget.  And  now,  there  is  a  con- 
s  derable  body  of  expert  opinion  which  be- 
li  eves  that  the  actual  final  flscai  1971  uni- 
fi  ?d  budget  deficit  could  reach  as  high  aa 
tl5  or  tl6  billion.  And  If  we  want  to  look 
a :  the  Federal  funds  budget,  which  excludes 
t  ust  fund  receipts  and  expenditures,  the 
p  jseibie  defllcit  grows  even  more  ominous — 
ti  I  about  $22  or  $23  blUion. 

Whether  these  later  estimates  wUl  prove 
t<  1  be  accurate  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecttire 
SI  nee  the  end  of  fiscal  1971  Is  still  7  months 
a  vay.  But  I'm  afraid  that  the  odds  are  that 
t:  le  budget  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  very  large. 

This  unfortunate  situation  Is  the  result  of 
81  veral  factors.  First,  expenditures  will  be 
h  gher  than  the  levels  recommended  by  the 
A  Iminlstration.  On  this  Issue,  as  a  Republi- 
o  Ji,  I  can't  avoid  the  comment  that  the 
D  imocrats  seem  to  be  seeking  to  get  double 
p  >iitical  advantage  for  the  1972  elections 
fiom  current  spending:  they  want  to  be  in 
p  «ltlon  to  claim  credit  for  any  apparent 
U  mporaxy  benefits  which  may  flow  from  this 
w  Ided  spending  and  at  the  same  time  blame 
tl  e  Republican  administration  for  failing 
t<  get  its  promise  to  balance  the  budget 
aj  id  control  Inflation. 

A  second  reason  why  the  anticipated  budg- 
et deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year  may  be 
St  large  Is  that  some  of  the  revenue-raising 
n-  ensures  proposed  by  the  Administration 
nj  Ay  not  be  adopted  by  the  Democratlcally- 
ct  lurolled  Congress  in  time  to  affect  fiscal 
1!  71  tax  receipts  If  at  all. 

Here  It  is  December  First — with  no  more 
ti  un  three  or  four  weeks  left  in  the  present 
St  i.'lon  of  Congress — and  some  of  the  Ad- 
D]  lulstration's  tax  proposals  have  just  been 
a|  proved  by  the  House  Ways  and  Ueans 
C  >ntmittee  while  others  have  beeo  rejected. 


This  particular  legislation  would  continue 
the  present  level  of  excise  taxes  on  new  cars 
and  telephones  for  two  years  and  accelerate 
g:ift  and  estate  payments.  The  other  revenue 
bill,  the  tax  on  lead  In  gasoline  has  been 
killed  for  this  year.  Estimates  tu'e  the  pack- 
age will  net  the  Treasury  $630  (m)  million 
in  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
at  least  $2.8  (b)  billion  in  the  12  months  be- 
ginning July  1.  1971.  The  bUl  could  come 
before  the  fu!l  House  as  early  as  Thursday 
but  there's  no  telling  when  we  will  be  able 
to  get  to  It  In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee Is  still  struggling  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity, Welfare  Reform  and  Trade  Bills,  and 
the  chance  of  being  able  to  report  out  a  tax 
bill  on  top  of  these  three  and  get  all  four 
through  the  Senate  and  out  of  conference 
before  Christmas  Is  very  slim  to  say  the 
least. 

Still  another  factor  that  is  contributing  to 
the  size  of  the  anticipated  budget  deficit  for 
flscai  1971,  Is  that  tax  collections  are  low  be- 
cause of  tUe  leveling  off  of  the  economy.  For 
example,  in  the  current  flscai  year,  the  re- 
sulting loss  in  corporate  Income  tax  collec- 
tions alone  will  probably  be  in  the  range  of 
$4  to  $6  billion.  This,  in  Itself,  Is  tm  Impor- 
tant reason  why  we  must  take  adequate 
steps  to  eliminate  Inflation  since  inflation 
Inevitably  leads  to  economic  disruptions  of 
the  type  we  are  now  undergoing. 

All  this  strongly  indicates  that  we  must 
intensify  our  search  for  ways  to  gradually 
bring  the  expenditure  situation  under  better 
control.  This  not  only  involves  careful  scru- 
tiny of  Individual  expenditure  Items,  but  In 
addition,  Congress  next  year  may  be  forced 
to  give  consideration  to  setting  legal  ceilings 
on  Federal  expenditures,  which  would  apply 
to  Itself  as  well  as  to  the  Administra- 
tion. I,  myself,  would  hope  this  will  not  be 
necessary,  because  such  ceilings  would  un- 
doubtedly create  a  built-in  rigidity  which 
would  Inevitably  hamper  government  opera- 
tions. However,  they  do  have  the  advantage 
of  forcing  us  In  Congress  to  focus  on  the 
need  for  setting  priorities  in  expenditure 
programs  and  of  requiring  an  overall  view  of 
expenditures  as  compared  with  the  present 
systems  of  reaching  the  expenditure  total 
based  on  a  separate  one-at-a-tlme  consider- 
ation of  every  expenditure  proposal,  without 
considering  their  possible  effect  on  the  ul- 
timate totals. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  our  second  area  of  in- 
terest— the  urgent  need  to  move  toward  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  by  encourag- 
ing exports.  In  the  10-year  period  1960 
through  1969,  for  example,  our  balance  of 
payments  has  been  in  deficit  9  years  on  a 
liquidity  basis  and  7  years  on  an  official  set- 
tlements basis. 

One  tax  related  approach  to  this  problem 
is  embodied  In  the  so-called  DISC  proposal 
which  was  Included  in  the  trade  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Repreeentatives,  but 
stricken  from  the  bill  Just  yesterday  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Of  course,  it 
might  be  added  again  on  the  floor.  This  pro- 
postii  would  F>ermit  the  organization  of  do- 
mestic corporations  which  engage  solely  In 
export  sales  activity,  (known  as  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations  (DISC'S)) 
to  defer  U.S.  tax  on  foreign  income.  The 
major  objective  is  to  grant  our  domeetically- 
based  exporters  some  measure  of  equity  with 
American  companies  that  have  established 
facllitleB  in  foreign  countries,  and  are  thus 
able  to  take  advantage  of  their  host  coun- 
try's export  benefits.  Foreign  countries  gen- 
erally employ  many  devices  to  provide  ad- 
vantages for  their  exports.  Devices  which 
rang*  well  beyond  favorable  tax  measures. 
They  include  direct  grants,  very  liberal  gov- 
ernment credit,  insurance  and  guarantee  fa- 


cilities. Interest  subsidies.  Internal  shipping 
subsidies   and   exchange   control    privileges. 

In  addition,  many  foreign  countries  grant 
special  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  their  ex- 
ports. For  example,  Japan  allows  special  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  facilities  used  to 
produce  goods  for  export,  special  tax  deduc- 
tions for  capital  reserves  used  to  develop 
overseas  markets,  and  certain  other  deduc- 
tions for  service  Income  associated  with  ex- 
ports. 

West  European  countries  also  provide  tax 
Incentives  to  encourage  their  exports.  The 
most  outstanding  example  is  the  export  re- 
bate, under  GATT,  of  all  Indirect  value  added 
or  turnover  taxes  In  the  EEC  countries.  These 
taxes  are  scheduled  to  be  harmonized  soon 
at  about  15  percent  of  sales,  which  Is  no 
small  subsidy. 

In  addition,  individual  European  countries 
have  their  own  vinique  tax  Incentives  for  ex- 
porters. For  example.  Prance  provides  that 
earnings  by  a  foreign  sales  subsidiary  by  a 
French  company  are  not  taxed  currently.  "The 
French  also  have  a  special  Inter-company 
pricing  system  which  has  the  effect  of  permit- 
ting sales  by  parent  French  companies  to 
foreign  subsidiaries  at  prices  approximating 
cost.  Obviously,  we  cannot  protect  home- 
based  American  exporters  from  all  these  de- 
vices, but  we  should  be  searching  diligently 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  develop  some  ef- 
fective answer  to  this  problem  which  may 
well  be  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  same 
kinds  of  tax  privilege  already  accorded  our 
foreign  competitors — including  the  Ameri- 
can companies  who  have  moved  their  facili- 
ties abroad.  Or  we  might  seek  to  find  ways  by 
which  our  own  tax  structure  can  be  changed 
to  give  them  the  same  advantages  the  for- 
eigners have  obtained  from  their  govern- 
ments through  tax  related  rebates  or  the 
imposition  of  border  taxes.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  obvious  that  the  power  to  create 
tax  inequities  in  international  trade  grows 
out  of  the  GATT  agreement  Itself.  The  GATT 
rules  permit  countries  with  sales  taxes  to  re- 
bate these  taxes  to  exporters  and  also  to  im- 
pose them  as  equalization  taxes  on  imports 
at  the  border.  However,  they  do  not  permit 
similar  rebates  or  equalization  taxes  for  in- 
come taxes.  Including  the  corporation  Income 
tax.  This  is  defended  on  the  groimd  that 
sales  taxes  are  passed  on  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  and  that  corporation  income  taxes 
are  not  similarly  passed  on.  But  many  tax 
experts  question  this  argument  and  main- 
tain that  a  substantial  part  if  not  all  of  the 
corporation  income  tax  is  inevitably  reflected 
in  higher  prices.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
present  GATT  rules  discriminate  markedly 
against  the  United  SUtes,  which  relies  heav- 
ily on  income  taxes  at  the  Federal  level. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  discrim- 
Ituitlon  against  our  exporters  could  be  re- 
duced U  the  United  States  without  chang- 
ing the  basic  structure  of  its  other  taxes, 
imposed  border  taxes  on  imports. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  United 
States  eliminate  the  existing  discriminaUon 
against  its  exporters  as  a  result  of  the  GATT 
rules  by  adopting  a  sales  tax  of  its  own,  one 
form  of  which  might  be  value  added  Ux 
which  the  Europeans  use.  This  could  be  a 
partial  substitute  for  the  present  corporation 
income  tax.  We  could,  then,  take  advantage 
of  GATT.  as  the  Europeans  do,  by  relsatlng 
all  or  part  of  such  a  tax  on  our  exports  as 
well  as  by  imposing  Import  equalization  taxes 
at  the  border. 

Many  authorities  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  a  value  added  tax  for  this  purpose. 
Its  opponents  maintain  that  we  should  not 
mold  our  tax  structure  to  conform  to  the 
discriminatory  rules  of  GATT,  particularly 
since  this  is  an  International  agreement 
which  Congress  has  never  approved.  They 
also  argue  that  in  order  to  be  effective  in 
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stimulating  exports,  the  value  added  tax 
would  have  to  be  set  at  a  high  rate,  which 
would  mean  a  basic  restructuring  of  our  tax 
structure.  A  small  two  percent  value  added 
tax  would  not  help  our  competitive  position 
very  much,  if  at  all,  while  a  large  15  percent 
tax,  comparable  to  the  proposed  European 
rate,  could  conceivably  raise  enough  taxes 
to  completely  supplant  the  present  corpora- 
tion Income  tax  and  thus  require  in  a  major 
overhaul  of  our  whole  tax  system. 

Finally,  a  value  added  tax  is  essentially 
a  multistage  sales  tax;  a  tax  on  the  value 
added  at  each  stage  of  the  manufacturing 
process.  This  raises  the  question,  do  we  want 
to  adopt  a  new  form  of  national  sales  tax 
at  the  very  time  we  have  been  making  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  as  many  Federal  excise 
taxes  as  possible? 

A  recent  news  story  out  of  Washington  said 
that  the  Treasury,  under  a  Presidential  di- 
rective, was  writing  legislation  to  create  a 
value  added  tax.  This  statement  is  specula- 
tive and  premature.  My  inquiry  reveals  that 
while  the  Treasury  is  in  fact  working  on 
such  a  proposal.  It  is  being  done  for  the 
President's  consideration  and  not  as  the 
result  of  any  specific  direction  from  him — 
or  assurance  he  is  prepared  to  accept  It. 
But  the  fact  that  it  Is  being  worked  on 
seriously  is  highly  significant  in  Itself — and 
I'm  sure  this  will  give  all  of  us  an  added 
interest  in  his  1971  budget  message. 

Turning  now  to  my  third  problem:  the 
need  for  a  continuing  review  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem. No  matter  how  we  try  to  keep  it  effec- 
tive, adequate  and  equitable,  we  inevitably 
run  head-on  into  the  first,  the  need  for 
revenues  to  balance  the  budget.  Facing  this 
joint  challenge,  obviously  the  chief  question 
is — "what  is  the  likelihood  of  a  substantial 
tax  Increase  next  year,  and  a  second  and 
related  question  Is,  "what  other  tax  changes 
are  under  consideration  either  for  increased 
revenue  or  greater  equity." 

Barring  some  unexpected  emergency,  the 
likelihood  of  substantial  new  tax  increases 
next  year  appears  quite  remote.  In  part  this 
Is  because  all  the  immediately  available  ways 
to  Increase  taxes  are  unpopular  and  appear 
to  raise  problems.  Prom  my  experience  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  as  a  taxpayer 
myself,  I  know  that  all  tax  Increases  are  a 
traumatic  experience  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  there  is  an  understandable 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  increase  taxes 
in  a  period  when  the  economy  is  obviously 
not  operating  at  full  capacity. 

Our  experience  with  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge, the  last  remnants  of  which  expired 
In  June  of  this  year,  was  searing.  There 
was  great  difficulty  In  securing  Congressional 
approval  for  the  extension  of  the  surcharge 
to  the  midpoint  of  this  year,  even  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  Accordingly,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  serious  legislative  proposals 
next  year  to  bring  the  surcharge  back. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  provided  sub- 
stantial Income  tax  relief,  which  will  amount 
to  over  $9  billion  a  year  when  fully  effective 
In  1974.  Sometimes,  the  suggestion  Is  made 
that  substantial  revenue  could  be  secured 
by  postponing  the  effective  dates  of  this  re- 
lief. However,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  only  a  limited  amount  of  additional 
revenue  could  be  secured  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1972  by  postponing— say  until  calendar  vear 
1972— the  additional  Income  tax  reliefs 
scheduled  to  take  effect  In  calendar  year 
1971.  This  would  add  only  about  $1.3  bil- 
lion of  additional  revenue  to  collections  In 
flscai  1972.  It  does  not  seem  feasible  to  roll 
back  the  $650  per  pita  exemption  level 
scheduled  for  calendar  1971  to  the  $625 
average  for  calendar  1970  since  for  practical 
purposes,  the  $650  exemption  has  been  in 
effect  since  July  of  1970,  and  is  already 
taken   Into   account   in   withholding   rates. 


(The  $625  per  capita  exemption  level  In  1970 
represents  an  average  of  a  $600  exemption 
for  the  first  half  of  calendar  1970  and  a  $650 
exemption  for  the  second  half  of  calendar 
1970). 

Of  course,  large  amounts  of  revenue  could 
be  secured  by  permanently  eliminating  all 
income  tax  relief  scheduled  by  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  which  has  not  yet  taken  effect. 
But  I  don't  know  anyone  In  government  who 
believes  that  this  would  be  either  desirable 
or  politically  feasible.  What  political  candi- 
date would  dare  recommend  withdrawing 
tax  relief  promised  to  many  millions  of  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  a  liberalized  low  in- 
come allowance,  higher  standard  deductions, 
and  exemption  levels,  a  maximum  50  percent 
rate  on  earned  income,  end  lower  taxes  for 
single  people.  The  treasury  has  already  in- 
dicated so  far  as  it  is  concerned  it  does  not 
consider  this  area  as  a  major  source  of 
revenue. 

Some  additional  revenue  conceivably 
might  be  secured  from  Federal  excises,  for 
example,  by  Increasing  the  existing  taxes  on 
liquor  and  tobacco,  or  by  adopting  new  ex- 
cises. This  would  be  a  change  from  the  trend 
in  recent  years  which  has  been  toward  re- 
ducing Federal  excise  taxes,  not  raising  them. 
The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  elim- 
inated many  long-standing  excises.  Including 
those  on  admissions,  jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics, 
luggage,  radios,  musical  instruments,  and 
business  machines.  I  certainly  do  not  see 
any  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  any  of  these  taxes. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  funding  new  sources  of  revenue  will 
not  give  anyone  the  idea  that  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  secure  adequate  revenue  to 
finance  necessary  government  operations.  If 
our  economy  returns  to  Its  growth  rate  and 
we  again  have  fairly  high  employment  levels, 
revenues  from  the  present  tax  system  would 
grow  about  $15  billion  each  year  just  as  the 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  underlying  tax 
base.  Accordingly,  over  the  long  run,  if  we 
have  reasonable  success  in  holding  to  the 
line  on  expenditures,  we  can  hope  to  balance 
the  budget  without  any  major  tax  adjust- 
ments. In  fact,  with  really  tight  expenditure 
control,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  sig- 
nificant tax  reductions,  for  example.  In  the 
Individual  income  taxes.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  don't  see  any  practical  pro-spect  of 
such  tax  reduction  in  the  next  few  years. 
But  over  the  long  run,  if  we  are  successful 
In  keeping  expenditure  levels  stable,  such 
reduction  in  taxes  may  be  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility. 

However,  if  expenditures  get  out  of  con- 
trol and  continue  to  expand  rapidly,  it  may 
well  be  necessary,  in  the  future,  to  look  for 
new  sources  of  revenue  to  avoid  large  budget- 
ary deficits  and  inflation.  This  would  Involve 
some  difficult  choices.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  question  of  a  value  added  tax  is  sure  to 
be  raised  since  It  would  produce  large 
amounts  of  revenue  If  It  were  used  as  an 
addition  to  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for 
the  present  corporation  Income  tax.  But  this 
would  be  a  painful  adjustment  for  business 
to  make. 

As  I  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this 
talk.  In  addition  to  tax  proposals  designed 
primarily  for  their  revenue  Impact,  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  are  under  consideration  by 
the  Treasury  which  are  designed  primarily 
to  make  the  tax  system  fairer  and  more  effi- 
cient. I  would  like  to  mention  a  few.  It  is 
impossible  to  Indicate  at  this  time  precisely 
when,  if  ever  any  of  these  proposals  will  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
But  some  of  them  could  be  recommended 
next  year. 

There  is,  for  example,  some  unfinished 
business  left  over  from  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  The  Tresisury  Department  requested 
that  provisions  dealing  with  the  tax  treat- 


ment of  deferred  compensation  be  omitted 
from  the  1969  Act  to  give  the  Department 
more  time  to  study  the  problems  involved. 
I  believe  that  the  Treasury  Is  now  working 
on  this  area  and  may  have  some  legislation 
proposals  soon. 

Another  area  which  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
did  not  cover  concerns  balanced  treatm.ent 
of  pensions  for  self-employed  persons  as  com- 
pared with  pensions  for  corporate  executives 
and  other  employees.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment may  give  us  legislative  proposals  In  this 
area  too. 

The  overall  question  of  estate  and  gift 
taxes  is  scheduled  for  re-examination  While 
there  have  been  a  number  of  important 
changes  in  these  taxes  over  the  years,  they 
have  not  been  given  a  broad-scale,  over-all 
review  since  the  time  they  were  adopted. 
Such  a  review  would  be  likely  to  cover  such 
items  as  rates,  exemption  levels,  tne  rela- 
tionship of  the  estate  and  gift  tax  structures 
to  each  other,  the  use  of  trusts  to  reduce 
estate  tax.  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
marital  deduction  to  100  percent  to  eliminate 
taxes  on  transfers  between  spouses,  and  pos- 
sible ways  of  providing  relief  for  the  liquidity 
problems  which  are  now  encountered  where 
estate  tax  has  to  be  paid  out  of  a  small 
family  business.  Some  people  who  call  for 
the  restructuring  of  the  estate  and  gift  taxes 
also  ask  for  re-evaluation  of  the  present  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  left  un- 
collected at  death. 

The  proposal  for  the  sharing  of  Federal 
Income  tax  revenues  with  State  and  local 
governments  hs  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
and  has  again  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention because  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  already  put  forth  a  specific  plan  for  such 
revenue  sharing.  But  any  plan,  for  revenue 
sharing  Inevitably  opens  up  a  number  of 
controversial  Issues  which  must  be  considered 
most  carefully  by  the  Congress.  Any  revenue 
sharing  plan  could  undoubtedly  provide 
substantial  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments,  but  it  would  divorce  the 
responsibility  for  raising  funds  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  In 
addition,  it  would  involve  a  substantial 
revenue  cost  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Congress  may  also  re-examine  the  tax 
provisions  affecting  older  people.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  Treasury  Department  in- 
dicate that  the  tax  credit  for  retirement  in- 
come and  the  provisions  affecting  the  tax 
treatment  of  pensions  and  annuities  are  now 
so  complicated  that  older  people  frequently 
cannot  cope  with  these  items  on  their  tax 
returns.  As  a  result,  many  older  people  do 
not  get  the  full  tax  relief  that  the  law  in- 
tends. In  the  future  we  may,  therefore,  see 
the  tax  benefits  intended  for  this  group  pro- 
vided more  fairly  and  efficiently  in  some  sim- 
pler way. 

Another  possible  area  of  tax  reform  con- 
cerns the  depreciation  allowance  provided 
for  business  Investment.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit 
under  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  has  re- 
duced Incentives  for  businessmen  to  invest 
In  productive  equipment.  These  holding  this 
view  often  suggest  that  we  should  liberalize 
depreciation  allowances  to  provide  new  In- 
centives to  raise  investment  to  higher  levels. 
Such  proposals,  however,  are  not  without 
their  opponents  usually  outside  of  business 
or  Industry  who  stress  the  revenue  loss — 
and  charge  favoritism  and  unfairness. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  see  greater  prog- 
ress toward  tax  simplification.  I  underst.ind 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  again 
simplified  the  individual  Income  tax  forms 
and  that  many  taxpayers,  particularly  in  the 
lower  income  brackets,  will  find  these  1970 
forms  easier  to  prepare.  In  addition.  I  hope 
you  are  alert  to  the  fact  that  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  Introduced,  with  bipartisan  support,  a 
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!»Ued  deadwood  bill  to  simplify  the  In- 
aev«nu«   Code  by   deleting   matecl&i 
v.hlch  Is  no  longer  relevant.  The  acope  of 
btU   U   Indicated   by   the  fact    that   If 
It  would  TtipetLl  150  -sections  of  the 
e   and    deletes    portions   of   another   850 
Uious,  thus,  affecting  over  1.000  sections 
he  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
his  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  three  part 
lysis  oX  our  current  tax  situation,  the  es- 
j  of  each  of  which  might  be  described 
search  for  a  balance,  a  balanced  budget 
a  sound  balance-of-payments  position, 
ixitii  to  be  achieved  by  trying  to  create  and 
lalntain   an   equitable    balance   of    burden 
various  parts  of  the  economy.  But  this 
lot  really  the  end  of  the  subject.  It  is 
ally  the  starting  point — not  the  product, 
merely  preliminary  sketches  for  a  blue- 
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economics  were  an  exact  scicnoe   and 
was  a  sterile  laboratory,  we  might 
able  to  predict  results  and  pTomlse  sue- 
in  solving  these  problems.  But.  ala.s.  this 
;  lot  so.  Even  though  the  word  "political" 
been  dropped  from  the  original  label  of 
Inexact  science  once  known  as  "political 
ics."  politics  Is  still  alive  and  well,  and 
liT^iC  In  Washington.  All  members  of  Con- 
are  poUtical  animals.  Many  have  little 
of,  or  faith  in  economics — the  dls- 
sdence,  the  rare  economiste  who  have 
to  Cong^sa,  soon  seem  to  learn  how  to 
pe   their  economics  to  conform  to  their 
pel  tics. 
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bad  as  this  may  sound,  it's  not  the 
serious  aspect  of  the  matter.  It  is  far 
important  to  remember  that  every  poll- 
's attitude  Is  always  an  understandable 
Section  of  that  of  tlie  people  back  home. 
.  this  Is  the  concept  on  which  both 
government   and  our  economic   system 
consciously   built.   The  citizen  Is  sov- 
tbe  customer  Is  king.  On  these  twin 
ations  we  have  buUt  not  only  history's 
political  power,  but  also  its  richest 
machine,  and  both  are  now  facing 
debilitating  diseases  that  always  seem  to 
with  complexity  and  affluence, 
still  give  Up  service  to  such  traditional 
virtues  as  thrift,  self-reliance,  and 
responsibility.  But  more  and  more 
seek  to  replace  self-reliance  with  govem- 
t   grants,    welfare   and   subsidies,   thrift 
Inflation,    and    i>er8onal   responsibility 
"let  the  government  do  it." 
(greater    tax    problems    Inevitably    result 
ted  by  the  need  for  more  tax  revenues, 
by  pressures  from  every  sector  of 
economy  to  shift  tlie  added  tax  burden 
the  other  fellow.  That's  what  happened  In 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  These  are  the 
•ures  that  are  operating  on  us  in  the 
Committee,  as  we  work  on  the  Social 
Bill,  the  Welfare  BUI.  the  Trade  BUI. 
any  new  tax  bUl  tbe  House  may  send  us 
year,  and  next. 
( Jentlemen.  when  the  majority  of  our  citl- 
really  wants  budgets  balanced  and  In- 
on  stopped,  wants  to  protect  the  Amerl- 
doUar  and  the  industries  that  support  It, 
wants  to  move  toward  equity  and  bal- 
5  in  our  tax  system,  they  can  have  It  and 
But  so  long  as  every  group  seeks  Its 
advantage  first,  pKiliticlans  wUl  respond, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  little  more  than  to 
Unue  to  tinker  and  fumble  with,  the  tax 
We  are  not  yotu:  bosses,  you  are  ours. 
citizen   Is   sovereign.    The   customer  Is 
When  you  are  ready  to  command  with  a 
voice  and  a  firm  will,  we  will  give  you 
tax  reform,  but  not  until. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
tc;t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po le.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

rhe  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ce  ?ded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    ROLLINGS     TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  dis- 
position of  tlie  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caio- 
lina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMLT*:iCATION  FROM  TIIE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  Decerriber  3, 1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  a  bill  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  international  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  political  interests 
of  the  United  States.  KH.  18306  author- 
izes increased  UJS.  participation  in  four 
multilateral  financial  institutions:  The 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

We  and  many  other  nations  have 
Riven  those  institutions  strong  support  in 
the  past.  They  have  earned  this  support 
by  using  their  resources  well  in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  growing  and  prosperous  world 
economy,  a  more  stable  International 
monetary  system,  and  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  developing  countries. 
Their  hallmark  is  shared  contributions, 
impartial  expertise,  and  the  assurance  of 
high  standards  of  economic  performance. 

In  asking  the  Congress  to  adopt  this 
legislation,  I  have  taken  particular  care 
to  see  that  the  financial  obligations  it 
entails  are  compatible  with  this  Admin- 
istration's fiscal  programming.  H.R. 
18306  is  a  prudent  and  financially  re- 
sponsible combination  of  contingent  li- 
abilities, monetary  transactions,  and  ex- 
pendittires  carefully  spaced  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

A  large  part — almost  $900  million — of 
the  total  authorization  represents  con- 
tingent liabilities  and  will  enable  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  borrow  further  in 
private  markets  to  carry  out  important 
parts  of  their  lending  programs.  This 
guarantee  or  callable  capital  subscrip- 
tion should  not  Involve  budgetary  costs. 

Another  substantial  portion  of  the  au- 
thorization— $1.5  billion — is  a  monetary 
transaction  involving  an  increase  in  our 
IMP  quota.  This  Fund  quota  Increase 
will  not  result  in  budgetary  costs. 


As  to  the  remaining  authorizations  in 
H.R.  18306.  less  than  $1.3  billiwi  wiD  re- 
quire an  actual  expenditure  of  dollars; 
of  which  $35  million  will  be  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  $70  mlllioii  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $155  million  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
with  the  rest  spread  out  over  a  number 
of  additional  years. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  now  is  essen- 
tial 
— to  maintain  United  States  leadership 
in    international    monetary   affairs 
and  to  avoid  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing loss  in  our  share  of  alloca- 
tions of  Special  Drawing  Rights  at 
the   International   Monetary   Fund 
beginning  on  January  1,  1971; 
— to  enable  other  countries   to  sub- 
scribe to  almost  $2  billion  of  World 
Bank  capital  stock  and  to  carry  out 
a  policy  of  maintaining  equity  in 
Bank  and  Fund  subscriptions  which 
we  have  strongly  advocated  in  the 
past; 
— to  allow  us  to  participate  fully  with 
other    developed    countiies   In   the 
peaceful  development  of  Asia; 
— to   join   with   our   Latin   American 
neighbors  in  an  effort  to  speed  their 
economic  and  social  progress. 
Tills  legislation  has  my  fuU  support. 
In  my  Foreign  Assistance  Message  to  the 
Congress  of  September  15,  1970,  I  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  channel  an 
increasing  share  of  its  development  as- 
sistance   through    multilateral    institu- 
tions   as   rapidly    as   practicable.   H  R. 
18306  is  a  critically  important  step  in 
that    direction,    and    I    strongly    mge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  It  by  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


CO^rMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.    Eagleton)    laid   before   the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appsopmations  fok 

the  plscal  yxar  ending  june  30.  1971  (s. 

ttoc.  No.  91-114) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmlttmg  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  other  provisions 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  in  the 
amounts  of  «225.765,754  In  budget  authority 
and  $5,497,000  In  proposals  not  increasing 
budget  authority  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
SEcaET  Report  op  the  Compteolles  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  administration  and 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Honduras  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

StJSPENsiON  or  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  per- 
taining to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
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ing    papers);    to    tbe    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Identical  Bidding  in  Advertising 
Public  Procurement 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Iden- 
tical bidding  In  advertised  public  procure- 
ment, dated  July  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  19590.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1392). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  15770.  An  act  to  provide  for  conserv- 
ing surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  improve 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  resources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and 
wind  erosion,  and  contribute  to  flood  con- 
trol; and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  Cl- 
1393). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  2335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte  (Rept.  No.  91-1394) ; 

H.R.  2876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Beasley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1395); 

H.R.  8573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McNeills    (Rept.   No.  91-1396); 

H.R.  12128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Heidman.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  91-1397) ; 

H.R.  12173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pranclne  M.  Welch  (Rept.  No.  91-1398);  and 

H.R.  12958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cen- 
tral Gulf  Steamship  Corp.  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1399). 

MILK,  TOMATO,  AND  POTATO  PRO- 
MOTION—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1400 » 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Pores- 
try,  reported  an  original  bill  (S.  4560)  to 
provide  authority  for  promotion  pro- 
grams for  milk,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TRANSFER  OF  PEANUT  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1401) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try, reported  an  original  bill  (S.  4561)  to 
amend  the  peanut  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions to  make  permanent  certain  pro- 
visions thereunder,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port thereon,  which  bill  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  and  the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  were  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
a??**^^.''  *  ''"^  *°  amend  Public  Law  91- 
*ii  lo  Increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 


priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request)  : 

S.  4558.  A  bill  to  enable  professional  in- 
dividuals and  firms  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  obtain  the  benefits  of  corporate  or- 
ganization, and  to  make  corresponding 
changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  4559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  In  order  to  modify  the 
national  policy  with  respiect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  lands  traversed  in  developing  trans- 
portation plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 

S.  4560.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for  pro- 
motion programs  for  milk,  tomatoes,  and  po- 
tatoes; placed  on  the  calendar. 

(Reference  to  the  bill  when  it  was  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  ap- 
pears earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees".) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna : 

S.  4561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  thereunder;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(Reference  to  the  bill  when  It  was  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Jordan  appears  earlier  in  the 
Record  under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees".) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  4562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel  Angel 
Alvarado-Granda.  Dallnda  Mora  de  Alvarado. 
Miguel  Almlr  Alvarado-Granda.  and  Maria 
Alvarado-Granda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.  4559— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  CONSERVA- 
TION PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  conservation  provisions 
fomid  in  section  4'f)  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

This  proposal  would  broaden  the  appli- 
cation of  section  4(f)  in  three  ways: 
First,  by  withholding  Department  of 
Transportation  approval  from  projects 
which  would  have  an  "adverse  effect  on 
the  environment"  rather  than  only  proj- 
ects which  would  directly  "use"  public 
parklands,  as  is  currently  provided;  sec- 
ond, by  effectively  deleting  the  require- 
ment that  a  wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuge 
be  "publicly  owned";  and  third,  by  ex- 
tending the  protection  of  the  section  to 
include  'navigable  waters." 

The  first  modification  to  section  4(f) 
merely  strengthens  its  declaration  of  pol- 
icy "that  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
countryside."  Clearly,  transportation 
projects  may  destroy  natural  beauty  and 
prevent  recreational  activities  even  if 
they  do  not  directly  "use"  public  parks 
and  refuge  areas.  For  example,  an  inter- 
state highway  which  is  built  immediately 
adjacent  to  a  refuge  area  may  have  the 
effect  of  frightening  wildlife  from  their 
sanctuary  without  an  actual  "use"  being 
made  of  refuge  land.  Accordingly,  it  is 


obvious  that  the  present  lancruage  of  this 
section  is  inadequate  to  protect  its  stated 
goal.  It  is  appropriate  and  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  declaration  to  in- 
clude with  the  protections  of  section  4if ) 
projects  which  would  "have  an  adverse 
effect"  on  the  environment. 

The  deletion  of  the  requirement  that 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  be  pub- 
licly owned  would  recognize  the  fact 
that  private  groups  such  as  the  Nature 
Conservancy  have,  over  the  years,  pur- 
chased many  tracts  of  land  threatened 
by  commercial  projects  and  maintained 
them  as  wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuges. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  refuges 
should  be  denied  the  protection  given 
publicly  owned  refuges.  This  modification 
would  not  create  a  risk  of  abuse  or  re- 
quire subjective  administrative  decisions. 
Wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  r.nd 
sanctuaries  are  easily  identifiable  and 
Federal  officials  would  determine  their 
"significance"  under  the  statute. 

The  third  section  of  this  legislation 
broadens  the  protection  of  section  4 1  f  i 
to  include  navigable  waterways.  Cer- 
tainly it  lacks  logic  to  protect  this  Na- 
tion's countryside  from  environmental 
misuse  but  not  our  waterways.  Yet,  this 
is  the  effect  of  this  section  as  it  is  now 
written.  The  Federal  Government  has 
a  longstanding  interest  in  navigable  wa- 
ters. The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
already  has  the  responsibility  to  approve 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  cause- 
ways in  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States— See  49  U.S.C.  1655<g) 
(6).  The  proposed  modification  to  sec- 
tion 4(f)  would  merely  make  clear  the 
Secretary's  duty  to  consider  environ- 
mental factors  in  exercising  this  author- 
ity— indeed,  it  would  merely  make  more 
explicit  the  duty  already  imposed  upon 
the  Secretary — and  all  other  Federal  offi- 
cials— by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
far-reaching  programs  to  control  water 
pollution  under  the  Water  Quality  Act 
and  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 
It  would  make  little  sense  to  undertake 
such  costly  efforts  to  insure  clean,  pure 
rivers  and  not  to  undertake  the  corollary 
task  of  protecting  the  natural  beauty 
and  recreational  value  of  these  navigable 
waters.  Extending  the  protection  of  sec- 
tion 4(f)  to  include  navigable  waters 
would  be  a  worthwhile  step  toward  the 
latter  goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4559'  to  amend  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  in  order 
to  modify  the  national  policy  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  land  tra- 
versed in  developing  transportation  plans 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 


S.    3385 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd)  on  behalf  of 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    <Mr.   Tal- 


mi 


MkDCE^,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
Olr.  Williams)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
s(  r  or  S.  3385,  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
S  ates  Code,  to  increase  the  income  hm- 
i  it  ion  applicable  to  non -service-con- 
nected pensions  for  veterans  and  wid- 
o  '.s,  to  increase  the  income  limitations 
a  iplicable  to  dependency  and  indemnity 
r;  impensation  for  dependent  parents, 
n  Id  to  liberalize  the  rates  of  such  pen- 
sions and  such  dependency  and  indem- 
'.-.  ty  compensation. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  491— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
AFFIRMING AMERICAN  COMMIT- 
TMENT TO  THE  RIGHT  OP  ASYLUM 
FOR  POLITTCAL  REFUGEES 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago 
•V  'stcrday,  a  Lithuanian  seaman  made  a 
e  ramatic '  leap  for  political  asylum  by 
1-iirting  himself  r  cross  the  10-foot  gap 
t  -parating  a  Soviet  vessel  from  the  Coast 
C  uard  cutter  Vigilant. 

At  the  point  where  he  crossed  from 
t  le  Soviet  vessel  to  the  Amedcan  vessel, 
t  le  seaman  in  question  had  become  a 
political  refugee  in  the  fvJl  sense  of 
t  ie  term. 

But  10  hours  later  he  was  forcibly  re- 
timed  to  the  Soviet  fishing  trawler  by 
Soviet  cre^nnen  who  boarded  the  Vigi- 
l  int  with  the  pemiission  of  the  Coast 
C  ruard.  In  the  process  the  man  was  sav- 
r^ely  beaten  by  the  Russian  crewmen. 
>  Tfked  unconscious,  trussed,  and  carried 

According  to  eyewitness  accounts,  the 
c  racers  and  crew  of  the  Vigilant  simply 
1  x)ked  on,  without  attempting  to  inter- 
\ene.  even  though  the  Soviet  defector 
T  -as  crying  for  help  and  was  on  his  knees 
rraving  and  begging  them  to  save  his 
afe. 

The  newspapers  have  carried  the  news 
1  hat  President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  very 
lull  and  immediate  investigation  of  the 
( ntlre  incident.  In  commenting  on  the 
]  "residents  decision,  a  White  House 
Spokesman  said  that: 

It  appears  that  the  situation  was  very 
loorly  handled  and  there  appear  to  be  some 
I  rrocs  In  Judgment  by  the  officials  Involved. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  will  ap- 
;  flaud  the  President's  decision  in  order- 
':  ng  a  complete  and  immediate  investi- 
i  atlon  of  this  flagrant  and  tragic  viola- 
ion  by  U.S.  officials  of  the  1951  Conven- 
ion  on  the  Protection  of  Refugees. 

Many  questions  will  have  to  be  an- 
;  wered  in  this  situation. 

The  first  question  that  requires  an 
inswer  is  how  the  district  commander 
>f  the  Coast  Guard,  Rear  Adm.  W.  B. 
Sllis.  could  make  such  a  decision  on  his 
)wn  authority,  without  specific  instruc- 
ion  from  the  State  Department  or  the 
Vhite  House,  or,  for  that  matter,  wlth- 
)ut  even  consu'ting  them. 

The  second  question  that  must  be 
ins  wered  is  how  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
md  his  o£acei-s.  after  permitting  the 
Soviet  seamen  to  come  aboard,  could 
stand  by  passively  while  they  pummeled 
md  kicked  the  defector  into  unconscious - 
aess. 
The  third  question  that  must  be  an- 


swered has  to  do  with  the  peculiarly  de- 
fensive statement  put  out  by  Coast  Guard 
commander,  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender.  In- 
stead of  indicating  his  own  concern  and 
asking  for  an  investigation.  Admiral 
Bender  offered  this  incredible  explana- 
tion: 

Under  the  circumstances  the  commander  of 
the  First  Coast  Guard  District  felt  that  It 
was  reasonable  and  proper  that  we  not  permit 
our  ship  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  defection 
and  that  the  man  should  be  returned. 

The  ofiQclals  responsible  for  this  deci- 
sion did  more  than  place  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Protection  of  Refugees.  By  inviting 
the  Soviet  vessel  to  send  its  seamen 
aboard  to  appreiiend  the  defector,  they 
sanctioned  a  flagrant  violation  on  inter- 
national law;  ard  this  violation  was  com- 
pounded when  the  officers  of  the  vessel 
stood  by  supinely  while  the  Soviet  crew- 
men mercilessly  beat  the  defector,  on  an 
American  vessel  and  inside  American  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Nothing  like  this  has  happened  since 
tlie  tragic  days  after  World  War  11  when, 
in  our  ignorance,  we  forcibly  returned 
some  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  to  Soviet 
cur,tody.  despite  their  protests  and  pleas 
for  mercy,  and  despite  the  many  hun- 
dreds who  committed  suicide  rather  than 
accept  return. 

The  United  States  does  respect  the 
right  of  asylum,  and  tliis  must  be  made 
unmistakably  clear  to  the  entire  world. 

To  erase  the  disgrace  that  this  incident 
has  inflicted  on  the  American  name,  it  is 
my  hope  that,  after  all  the  facts  have 
been  established,  the  sternest  treatment 
will  be  meted  out  to  tlie  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  this  unauthorized,  illegal, 
and  unspeakalrfy  inhuman  decision. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
American  position  on  the  protection  of 
refugees  in  unmistakable  terms.  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resoluLion  de- 
ploring the  handling  cf  this  incident,  en- 
dorsing the  President's  decision  to  order  a 
full  investigation,  and  reafarming  our 
commitment  to  the  right  of  political 
asylum  and  to  the  protection  of  refugees. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution — Senate  Resolution 
491_which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

Whereas  the  Universal  DeclaraUon  of 
Human  Rights  stipulates.  In  Article  XII.  that 
"everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to  enjoy. 
In  other  countries,  asylum  from  persecution 
.  .  .";  and 

Whereas  the  Convention  relating  to  the 
status  of  refugees  states  that  "no  contract- 
ing state  shall  expel  or  return  a  refugee  in 
any  manner  what.soever  to  the  frontiers  of 
territories  where  hia  life  or  freedom  would 
be  ttireatened  on  account  of  his  race,  reli- 
gion, nationality  or  political  opinions";  and 
Whereas  the  forceful  return  of  the  Lithu- 
anian seaman  from  an  American  Coast  Guard 
cutter  to  a  Soviet  fishing  trawler  constituted 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  right  of  political 
asylum  guaranteed  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Conven- 
tion relating  to  the  status  of  refugees;  and 
Whereas  the  apprehension,  of  a  Soviet 
defector  by  Soviet  personnel  aboard  an 
American  vessel  and  Inside  American  terri- 


torial waters,  constitutes  an  unprecedented 
violation  of  international  law  and  interna- 
tional custom;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  command  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  decision  to  Invite 
Soviet  personnel  to  come  aboard  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant  to  apprehend  the  de- 
fector was  made  without  specific  Instruction 
from  the  State  Department  or  the  White 
Hotise  or  without  even  consulting  them; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  deplores  the  handling  of  this  Incident 
and  endorses  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
order  a  full  and  immediate  investigation  of 
the  circumstances;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirms  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  right  of  political  asylum  and  Its 
continuing  and  unconditional  support  for 
the  Convention  relating  to  the  status  of 
refuge?s. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


SENATE  PRAYERS  AND  SPIRES  OP 
THE  SPIRIT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  marvelous  book  which  has  Ijeen  just 
released  by  the  Bethany  Press,  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

It  is  entitled  "Senate  Prayers  and 
Spires  of  the  Spirit,"  an  anthology  of 
some  of  the  exceptional  prayers  and 
prose  of  our  late  beloved  former  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris. 

This  fine  little  volume  comprises  40  of 
the  prayers  with  which  Dr.  Harris  opened 
sessions  of  ttiis  body  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  his  best  columns.  "Spires  of  the 
Spirit."  which  were  published  in  ti« 
Washington  Star  and  otirer  national 
newspapers  for  more  than  20  years.  In 
fact,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  publlshcl 
these  excellent  essays  as  "Saturday  Ser- 
mons," right  up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Harris' 
passing  last  August  18. 

Dr.  Hanls'  collaborator  on  the  project 
and  the  editor  of  the  book  was  Joseph 
D.  Phelan,  who  has  been  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Representative  Jeeey 
L.  Pettis,  of  California. 

Every  Senator  knows  about  Dr.  Harris* 
24  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  so  there  is  little  need  here  to 
recite  the  many  virtues  and  qualities 
which  that  outstanding  man  brought  to 
us.  I  believe  the  tributes  of  four  of  tlie 
six  Vice  Presidents  under  whom  he 
served,  printed  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
book,  say  it  aU.  However.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  one  paragraph  from  the  ac- 
companying review  of  the  Alexandria. 
Va..  Gazette  of  November  26.  1970: 

Ever  aware  of  the  complexities  o*  our 
daily  Uvea  that  strain  to  a  breaking  point 
man's  power  to  reason,  his  prayers  did  much 
to  ease  the  burdens  carried  by  those  men 
who  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

No  man  could  leave  behind  a  richer 
treasure,  and  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who 
reads  this  book  will  forever  cherish  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  Gazette  review  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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WiLLnfO  Hands  anb  Thankful  Heart 

(By  EveljTi  Agnor) 
Did  you   ever  meet   Compassion  face   to 

face? 

Compassion  .  .  .  that  human  emotion 
that  tops  the  list  of  man's  claim  to  being 
God-lUte  .  .  . 

Did  you  note  that  thOEe  humans  "wearing 
this  badge"  were  and  are  the  "great  contrib- 
utors" of  good  in  our  world;  God's  emis- 
saries of  truth  and  love  and  hope  .  .  .? 

•Senate  Prayers  and  Spires  of  the  Spirit," 
a  new  book  Just  released  by  Bethany  Press  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  ($4.95)  can  best  be  described 
as  "an  Introduction  to  compassion." 

On  Saturday.  Dec.  5,  from  10:30  a.m., 
throughout  the  hours  of  the  Alexanderla 
■yWCA's  "Christmas  Walk"  Helen  Harris  will 
be  on  hand  at  the  Y's  Religious  Book  Shop. 
602  Cameron  St..  to  autograph  copies  of  her 
late  husband's  book. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  had  Just  completed 
compiling  the  book  from  selected  prayers 
offered  before  the  U.S.  Senate  during  his  24 
years  as  chaplain  and  of  articles  from  his 
column  that  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  "Spires  of  the  Spirit,"  prior 
to  his  death  on  Aug.  18  of  this  ye^r. 

Mrs.  Harris,  blessed  with  the  Same  com- 
passion and  love  of  mankind  that  marked  her 
husband's  years  of  outstanding  service,  gives 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  final  arrange- 
ment with  Bethany  Press  for  publishing  the 
book  to  Joseph  D.  Phelan.  administrative 
assistant  to  Rep.  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  congress- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Phelan  and  his  family  •kVA  share  part 
of  the  day  In  Alexandria  with  Mrs.  Harris. 

Por  those  familiar  with  Dr.  Hiurls'  writ- 
ings the  messages  of  comfort  and  peace  and 
Inspiration  will  come  as  no  surprise,  yet  will 
lend  a  wealth  of  reading  pleasure. 

Por  those  being  Introduced  to  the  words 
of  this  great  American  for  the  first  time,  no 
source  of  "self-help"  literature  could  offer 
more. 

Ever  aware  of  the  complexities  of  our  dally 
lives  that  strains  to  a  breaking  point  man's 
power  to  reason,  his  prayers  did  much  to 
ease  the  burdens  carried  by  those  men  who 
serve  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

His  columns  In  the  Evening  Star  provided 
readers  with  the  same  comfort. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  1968,  Dr.  Harris  opened 
that  day's  Senate  session  with  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

"Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  turn  from 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  world  without, 
praying  that  Thou  wilt  cleanse  otxr  hearts 
from  secret  faults. 

"We  lift  grateful  hearts  for  the  heritage 
that  is  ours,  bought  by  toils  and  tears  other 
than  cor  own. 

"In  tlie  eternal  struggle  of  truth  and 
error,  tyranny  and  Uberty.  give  us  the  as- 
surance tliat  we  do  not  fight  alone,  but  that 
Thy  Increasing  purpose  is  bound  up  with  all 
this  human  struggle  toward  the  goal  of 
man's  redemption  from  ignorance,  hunger 
aud  chains. 

"Hiding  forth  with  knightly  valor,  may  we 
bear  in  our  hands  the  commission  of  ancient 
days.  'He  hath  sent  us  to  bind  up  the  broken 
hearts,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives 
and  the  opening  of  prisons  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  proclaim  the  dav  of  justice  of  our 
God. 

"We  ask  it  in  Uie  Name  that  is  above  every 
Name.  Amen." 

His  final  prayer  before  his  retirement, 
prayed  Jan.  3,  1969  reads  in  part: 

"O  merciful  God  whose  truth  and  whose 
statutes  stand  forever,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  unto  us.  who  seek  Thy  face,  the  bene- 
diction which  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends 
to  each  new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds 
to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upoon  us. 

"By  task«  too  difficult  for  us,  we  are  driven 
unto  Thee  for  strength  to  endure  and  wis- 
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dom  to  interpret  rightly  the  signs  of  these 
testing  times. 

"In  this  high  hotir,  may  there  be  lifted  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  session  the  fervent 
petition  whose  melody  makes  us  one — 'God 
bless  America'  .  .  ." 


BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Evening  Star  of  yesterday 
afternoon  as  well  a»  one  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  reports  a  grim 
warning  'i^y  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  about  the  state  of  biomedical 
research  in  this  country.  This  glooiL^ 
assessment  from  '■ome  of  this  country's 
leadint  life  scientists  reports  tliat  medi- 
cal scientists  in  this  country  have  st:f- 
fered  in  effect  a  30-percent  cut  in  real 
Federal  doll'irs  In  the  last  5  years. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  mak- 
ing this  report  s  i,ted  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  share  our  belief  in  the 
importance  c^  supporting  basic  research 
and  singled  out  t'  e  Bureau  of  the  B  'dget 
as  the  proble:n  area.  I  wish  to  call  again 
the  attention  cf  the  Senate  end  hopefully 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
of  the  administration  to  the  increase  in 
appropriations  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  added  .  -  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  the  support  of  biomedical  re- 
search of  the  specific  nature  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Handler.  And  once  again  I  im- 
plore the  OfHce  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  permit  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  contained  in  this  recently 
passed  appropriations  bill  as  a  first  step 
to  restoring  these  most  important  bio- 
medical sciences  and  research  to  their 
i-'oper  standi.' g. 

Tht  Congress  last  year  enacted  a  re- 
sti'iction  to  the  Defense  Department's 
appropriations  limiting  its  siwnsorsliip 
of  basic  research  to  those  fields  that  have 
a  relevance  to  defense  needs.  The  finan- 
cial impact  of  this  amendment  last  year 
on  Defense  Department- sponsored  proj- 
ects was  not  sigmiflcan*;  when  viewed 
r:ainst  the  back  -ound  of  the  tots*  ap- 
propriation by  the  Defense  Department 
for  reseaich.  I*^  was  expressed  then  a:.d 
has  been  expressed  man>  times  since 
then  on  the  floor  and  elsewhere  that 
tlie  LntenLl  a  of  this  amendment  .  -is  nat 
to  reduce  tlie  Federal  contribution  for 
rescaich  but  to  rechannel  the  resources 
through  more  appropriate  agencies.  Tlie 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  ap- 
propriate a^  :ncies  through  which  the 
Federal  resources  should  be  ciiarmeled 
for  most  of  the  basic  research  in  the 
life  sciences,  social  sciences  as  well  as 
for  much  of  .he  exact  science. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampsliire  (Mr.  Cotton)  for  their  lead- 
ership in  the  increase  of  moneys  this  year 
over  the  budget  request  for  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  hope  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  appreciate 
the  need  for  the  expenditures  of  tliese 
moneys  and  the  grim  pro^ject  aliead  if 
Uiis  first  start  is  not  made. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles by  Victor  Cohn  and  John  Lannan 
be  incorporated  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Dec.  2.  1970] 

A  Plea  for  the  Lirr  Sciences 

(By  John  Lannan) 

Sadly,  almost  with  a  resignation  that  noth- 
ing will  come  of  It,  one  of  the  nation's  top 
scientists  and  policy  makers  made  another 
plea  today  for  more  Federal  support  for 
science. 

This  time  the  request  came  on  behalf  of 
the  Ufe  sciences  specialist: — those  who  deal 
In  research  and  technical  applications  which 
lead  to  better,  more  efficient,  less  expensive 
medical  care  through  tlie  underslandinj  of 
life  Itself. 

PROBLEMS  OVUCWKE1.MINC 

A  report  called  "The  Life  Sciences"  out- 
lined the  situation.  The  plea  was  made  by 
Dr.  PiiUip  Handler.  pie.iideat  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  chairman  oi  the 
committee  that  produced  the  report. 

In  a  press  conference  called  by  the  acad- 
emy. Handier  summarized  the  report  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  told  reporters  the  sci- 
entists simply  don't  know  how  to  har.dle  the 
problems  the  report  presen  is. 

"The  administration  does  not  share  our 
belief"  In  the  importance  of  supporting  basic 
research,  he  said  "The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  the  problem  area." 

The  report  itself,  he  noted,  looked  super- 
ficially like  one  more  attempt  by  the  scien- 
tific community  to  Indulge  itself  in  self- 
serving  efforts  to  keep  the  grants  coming  in. 

In  fact,  he  argued,  the  opposite  is  trv.e. 

REPORT    TOOK    2    TEARS 

The  report  was  compiled  by  160  contribu- 
tors in  29  committees  ever  two  years.  It  is  a 
grim  document.  In  526  pages.  It  points  out 
that  the  nation  which  once  led  the  world  in 
biomedical  research  now  is  bard  put  to  stcy 
even  in  the  running. 

"The  Life  Sciences"  report  argues  that  al- 
though science  In  general  Is  the  llieblocd  of 
a  technological  society,  the  biomedical  area 
is  the  one  which  keeps  that  society  healthy. 

Handler  pointed  to  a  deficiency  of  50,000 
doctors,  a  complicated  and  archaic  medical 
delivery  system  and  the  prostitution  of  bio- 
medical research  to  pay  f.iculty  salaries  as 
examples  of  obvious  problems. 

Then  he  referred  to  the  report's  "snapshot 
view"  of  the  present  sj-stem,  imder  which  1.5 
percent  of  a  $60  billion  heixlth  budgei  goes 
to  support  basic  research. 

"THE  ONLY  HOPE" 

"Biomedical  research,"  the  report  said, 
"Is  .  .  .  the  biggest  heali'a  bargain  one  can 
purchase  and  the  only  hope  fur  future  prog- 
ress" in  curing  diseases  iike  cancer,  mexitjil 
nines'-.,  circulatory  ailments  (including  heart 
disease)  and  hereditary  defects. 

"If  this  opportunity  is  neglected  or  mini- 
mized for  shortsighted  fif  ai  reasons,  then, 
by  the  turn  of  the  ceniury.  our  nation  must 
double  the  number  of  physicians,  nurse.-, 
technicians,  hospital  bed^  and  sanitarm  and 
learu  to  live  with  the  equivalent  tnrremeni 
In  human  suffering.  Grim  prospect  Indeed!" 

In  general,  the  report  recommended  more 
and  better  fundamental  understanding  of 
reproductive  physiology  to  lieJp  solve  the  pop- 
tUation  problem  and  broader  stronger  pro- 
grams— hopefully  la  the  National  Science 
Foundation — to  get  the  Infant  science  of 
ecology  off  and  running. 

It  pointed  out  that  in  health  care.  Mm 
Impetus  for  delivery  far  outweighs  that  for 
new  development;  that  basic  rcaearcb  and 
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r  suiting  development  of  new  approaches  to 
n  an's  Ills  are  being  shortchanged  by  the  need 
t(  >  provide  for  the  fixed  costs  of  a  faulty 
11  [adequate  delivery  system. 

NEW  APPROACH   WANTED 

What  Is  needed,  he  said,  Is  a  whole  new 
a  jproach  to  support — both  In  how  It  Is  done 
a  -.d  how  it  is  used,  particularly  in  relation  to 
e  lucatlon  in  the  biomedical  sciences. 

The  report  says: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  budget  for 
tl  lese  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  seri- 
o  is!y  underestimates  the  magnitude  of  these 
n  ;eds  and  it  is  our  hope  that  appropriations 
f I  r  these  programs  will  be  doubled  over  the 
c  )urso  of  the  next  five  years." 

The  problem  with  such  a  recommendation, 
a  ;  Handler  explained  it.  Is  that  although  the 
c  immlttee  may  recommend  a  doubling, 
'■  here  is  no  yardstick  ...  no  magic  num- 
b  !rs"  on  which  to  base  the  steady  level  of 
SI  ipport  for  which  all  of  science  is  crying. 

And  even  if  there  were  an  acceptable  yard- 
s' iclc,  he  added,  "in  the  Office  of  Management 
a  Id  Budget,  where  they  try  to  cast  up  the 
nitlonal  accounts,  science  does  not  have  a 
v  rry  high  priority." 

i  iciENcc  Group  Wabns  on  Research  Fund 

CtTTS 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Increasingly  tight  federal  budgets  for 
iiedlcal  research  and  life  sciences  are  crip- 
p  ing  the  nation's  ability  to  halt  disease  and 
rescue  the  environment,  a  National  Academy 
o!    Sciences  committee  warned  yesterday. 

Unless  the  country  increases  biomedical  re- 
st arch,  the  group  maintained:  "By  the  turn 
c:  this  century,  this  country  must  double  the 
n  jmber  of  physicians,  nurses,  technicians, 
h  ispltal  beds  and  sanitaria  and  learn  to  live 
wth  the  equivalent  Increment  in  human 
s\derlng.  Grim  prospect  indeed!" 

■What  we  mean  by  this,"  one  commlttee- 
n-  an  said,  "is  that  our  population  may  grow 
b  '  50  per  cent  by  the  year  2000.  but  Increas- 
li  g  pollution,  an  older  population  and  In- 
ci  easing  demand  for  medical  care  are  putting 
a  much  faster  growing  load  on  our  medical 
s;  stem.  Unless  we  learn  to  eliminate  some 
d  seases.  as  we  eliminated  polio,  we  think  we 
w  U  have  to  double  the  system." 

This  gloomy  assessment  came  in  a  526-page 
r«  port  from  28  of  the  country's  leading  life 
sdentlste,  headed  by  Dr.  Philip  Handler, 
pi  esident  of  the  academy. 

The  committee  was  named  four  years  ago 
tc  examine  the  state  of  knowledge  and  needs 
Ir  fields  such  as  botany,  zoology,  physiology 
ai  id  medicine. 

What  has  happened,  the  group  reported,  Is 
tl  at  biologists  now  stand  at  the  exciting 
ti  reshold  of  "understanding  life  on  molec- 
u  ar  terms."  and  thus,  possibly  conquering 
SI  ch  diseases  as  cancer  and  diabetes  and 
sc  me  of  the  causes  of  mental  retardation. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  group  said,  blol- 
o(  ists  and  medical  scientists  have  suffered, 
in  effect,  a  30  per  cent  cut  in  real  federal 
di  'liars  In  about  the  last  five  years. 

Squeezed  research  budgets,  the  committee 
St  ited,  "are  now  restricting  research  actlv- 
it  es,  morale  among  life  scientists  Is  falling 
i>i  id  apprehensions  are  rising." 

To  cure  the  problem,  the  committee  urged 
St  sady  increases  In  recent  on-agaln.  oS-agaln 
f€  aeral  funds  for  research  and  training. 

It  said  the  Agriculture  Department  should 
ja  In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
N  itional  Science  Foundation  In  the  flnanc- 
irg. 

"The  USDA's  contributions  to  agricultural 
pi  actlces  have  been  just  enormous,"  Handler 
t<  Id  a  news  conference.  "But  it  has  been 
p  .rasitic  on  the  rest  of  science"  for  basic 
k:  iowledge. 

The  committee  urged  "serious  consldera- 
ti  }n"  of  federal  stipends  to  medical  students. 


both  to  improve  national  health  and  to  let 
youths  outside  the  upper  middle  class  get 
into  medicine.  It  said  medical  graduates 
could  repay  the  government  by  giving  two 
years  to  a  civilian  "National  Medical  Serv- 
ice." 

Among  the  specific  recommendations: 

Basic  biomedical  research  should  grow  by 
12  to  16  per  cent  a  year  above  fiscal  1970's 
8692  million  In  federal  obligations.  "We 
don't  even  know  the  fiscal  1971  level  yet," 
said  an  academy  offlcial.  Total  federal  aca- 
demic research  obligations  are  expected  to 
rise  7  per  cent,  but  biomedical  research  less 
than  that. 

Hard-pressed  universities  should  get  "block 
support"  grants  so  they  can  pay  science  fac- 
ulties themselves,  rather  than  have  facul- 
ties constantly  scurrying  for  research  grants 
for  their  pay. 

NIH  graduate  training  programs  alone 
should  be  doubled  over  five  years,  and  stu- 
dents in  some  vocations  should  be  graduated 
with  simpler  "doctorates"  than  the  time-con- 
suming Ph.  D.,  requiring  independent  re- 
search. 

There  should  be  similar  expansions  to 
build  new  buildings  and  facilities — programs 
now  almost  dormant — and  to  buy  or  use  in- 
struments, including  computers. 

Health  care  research  and  health  services 
should  be  expanded  as  separat«  programs,  not 
at  the  expense  of  biomedical  research,  as  at 
present. 

"A  central  mechanism"  In  some  existing 
agency  should  be  established  for  education 
and  research  in  control  of  runaway  popula- 
tion growth — "a  primary  threat." 

A  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Studies  should  be  established  to  study  man's 
effect  on  "the  deteriorating  environment,"  in 
the  same  way  the  present  National  Institute 
for  Environmental  Fealth  studies  effects  on 
man. 

Yesterday's  report  follows  academy  reports 
of  recent  years  on  chemistry,  physics  and 
astronomy.  All  recommended  "more."  All  ac- 
complished little. 

"I  know  that  asking  for  'more'  benefits  bi- 
ologists too."  said  biologist  Handler.  "But  I 
do  believe  that  the  products  of  science  will 
be  as  useful  to  the  national  life  In  the  future 
as  they  have  been  In  the  past." 


OUR   NATION,   ITS   PROBLEMS, 
AND  ITS  CRITICS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  Thanksgiving  season,  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  take  a  broad  look  at 
our  Nation,  its  problems,  and  its  critics. 

Mr.  Rex  Howell,  president  of  KREX  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  done  just  that 
in  an  editorial  aired  on  November  15, 
1970.  As  usual,  his  views  are  wise  and 
profound. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
OtTR  Nation,  Its  Problems,  and  Its  Critics 

This  is  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  this  occurs  also 
at  this  particular  time  of  the  year  when  we 
pause  to  give  thanks  for  ALL  our  blessings 
from  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

In  previous  broadcasts  we  have  expressed 
our  view  that  the  bvilk  of  American  Youth 
represents  our  greatest  asset,  and  our  main 
hope  for  the  future.  Todays  Youth  Is  Indeed 
tomorrow's  Society. 

And  what  kind  of  society  Is  It  going  to  bef 

Before  we  condemn  it  in  advance  and  de- 
clare some  false  premise  that  our  youth  have 


gone  to  the  dogs,  we  will  do  well  to  look 
beneath  the  superficialities  of  this  so-called 
mod  era.  On  the  surface,  one  might  be  for- 
given should  he  Judge  a  whole  generation  by 
the  antics  of  a  minute  minority.  To  be  sure, 
sometimes  it  looks  as  if  "hlppiedom"  has 
taken  over,  and  judging  from  what  you  see 
on  your  TV  screens  and  read  in  the  printed 
media,  the  youth  of  America  comprise  mobs 
of  anarchists  seeking  only  to  destroy  .  . .  who 
shout  invectives  and  obscenities  at  everyone 
and  everything  .  .  .  who  hate  their  coun- 
try .  .  .  who  ridicule  belief  in  God  .  .  .  who 
live  on  a  diet  of  drugs  .  .  .  and  whose  sole  ob- 
ji^ctive  in  life  Is  the  complete  abandonment 
of  moral  principles,  and  a  life  of  animal 
sexuality.  Well,  the  idea  is  as  ridiculous  as 
some  of  the  other  tripe  we  have  been  spoon 
fed  for  so  long. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  youth  of  this  na- 
tion .  .  .  this  area  .  .  .  this  community  ...  are 
clean  in  body  and  in  mind.  Upright  young 
folks  with  a  high  sense  of  moral  values,  and 
an  Innate  sense  of  decency.  They  seek  an  edu- 
cation that  is  meaningful  and  a  religious  life 
that  is  spiritually  uplifting  and  fulfilling. 

True,  they  are  dissenters  .  .  .  they  dissent 
with  the  elements  who  would  deny  them 
rightful  access  to  their  education  .  .  .  they 
are  tired  of  campuses  torn  up  by  militant 
minorities  .  .  .  they  are  tired  of  pseudo  lib- 
eral faculty  members  and  administrators 
who  have  been  the  principle  source  of  cam- 
pus unrest  and  who  have  encouraged  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  "academic  freedom" 
.  they  are  tired  of  the  hypocrisy  of  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  the  faceless  bureaus  which  run 
over  our  lives  .  .  .  the  permissiveness  that  has 
filled  our  communities  with  filthy  motion 
pictures  .  .  .  indecent  books  .  .  .  pornography 
of  the  most  blatant  kind  .  .  .  they  are  sick  of 
such  transparent  actions  as  the  so-called 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Pornography 
who  spent  months  reading  dirty  books  and 
spending  millions  of  the  tax  payers  money 
to  reach  the  decision  that  It  was  all  right 
and  nothing  wrong  with  filth!  They  are  tired 
of  the  hypocritical  politicians  and  equally  so 
with  biased  news  media  .  .  .  they  are  sick 
with  disgust  at  the  phoney  fuzzy  minded 
liberals  who  tell  us  that  we  need  an  any- 
thing goes  society  .  .  .  While  the  adult  pop- 
ulation of  America  has  slumbered  along  and 
bought  one  bill  of  goods  after  another,  youth 
has  probed  for  the  facts.  They  don't  believe 
the  stuff  we  are  being  fed  which  sajre  that 
communism  Is  nothing  to  worry  about,  that 
freedom  can  be  Improved  upon  by  the  im- 
position of  federal  controls  .  .  .  that  federal 
debt  doesn't  matter  .  .  .  that  paying  people 
not  to  work  is  a  way  to  achieve  human 
dignity. 

To  all  these  things  the  modem  youth 
voices  his  disgust,  and  If  he  uses  a  four  let- 
tered word  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  he  can 
be  forgiven  ...  we  feel  like  using  them  too! 

Right  now,  at  this  Thanksgiving  season, 
let's  thank  God  for  youth  ...  let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  the  young  people  who  will  take  over 
from  those  of  us  grovirn  tired  and  old,  and 
who  will  carry  on  the  fight  for  a  decent 
environment .  .  .  the  preservation  of  our  Con- 
stitutional liberties  .  .  .  schools  of  higher 
learning  dedicated  to  an  Improved  society 
rather  than  a  depraved  society  .  .  .  churches 
which  win  once  again  be  sources  of  spiritual 
uplift  and  guidance  rather  than  mere  politi- 
cal tools  in  the  hands  of  opportunists  .  .  . 
we  look  to  these  youth  to  fill  tomorrow's  pul- 
pits ...  to  serve  on  the  benches  of  Justice 
...  to  manage  the  affairs  of  our  community 
with  care  and  reason  ...  to  promote  broth- 
erhood and  understanding. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  book  the  Ulti- 
mate Revolution  .  .  .  Walter  Starche  has 
this  to  say: 

"The  silence  is  broken.  After  centuries  of 
loneliness  and  fear  we  are  starting  to  listen 
to  each  other. 
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"Perhaps  in  our  homes  we  are  being 
pushed  into  listening  to  our  young  people 
because  many  of  them  are  experimenting 
with  dandles  from  our  medicine  cabinets 
powerful  enough  to  transform  them  into 
strangers  over  night. 

"Perhaps  internationally  we  are  being 
pushed  into  listening  because  nations  are 
playing  with  toys  that  can  blow  the  whole 
world  to  bits  if  we  DON'T  listen  to  each 
other. 

"LlsteiUug  is  no  longer  a  luxury  ...  it  is 
a  necessity. 

"Let's  turn  off  the  strident  noiae  of  the 
minority  who  make  so  much  noise  and  lis- 
ten to  the  quieter  but  more  sensible  voices 
of  our  real  youth  of  the  nation.  Tliey  are 
our  white  hope  for  tomorrow!" 


LITHUANIAN  SEAMAN  DENIED 
POLITICAL  ASYLUM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  unfortunate  incident 
involving  the  Lithuanian  seaman,  who 
was  denied  his  freedom  by  the  action 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  This  action  was 
a  denial  of  the  human  right  of  political 
asylum,  which  has  long  been  a  part  of 
our  American  heritage. 

Our  failure  to  act  was  also  an  apparent 
violation  of  article  33  of  the  1951  United 
Nations  convention  and  protocol  relating 
to  the  status  of  refugees,  as  well  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  1967  Geneva  protocol  on 
this  subject. 

This  unfortunate  occurrence  happened 
during  a  period  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  already  confused  about  our 
position  on  human  rights.  Their  confu- 
sion is  a  result  of  our  failure  to  ratify  the 
genocide  and  other  major  human  rights 
conventions  of  the  United  Nations — after 
our  leadership  efforts  in  drafting  these 
conventions.  Our  failure  to  grant  the 
right  of  political  asylum  can  only  be  con- 
fusing and  tarnishing  to  our  position  in 
the  world  in  regard  to  our  position  on 
basic  human  rights.  Tliis  is  most  un- 
fortunate. 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  incident  involving  the 
Lithuanian  seaman.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  investigation  will  clear  the  air  and 
prevent  such  a  mistake  from  recurring. 
However,  this  does  not  alter  the  confu- 
sion felt  by  many  nations  regarding  our 
position  on  this  issue. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion. A  step  in  this  direction  would  be 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, which  was  just  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  By  ratifying  this  conven- 
tion, we  could  begin  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion surroimding  our  position  on 
human  rights.  Coupled  with  the  Pi-esl- 
dent's  investigation  we  would  then  be 
on  record  supporting  the  basic  rights  of 
all  men.  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
take  affirmative  action  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  in  the  very  near  future. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  short 

days  of  December  are  growing  shorter. 

L^ngress  now  has  less  than  3  weeks  left 

to  complete   action  on   a   number  of 

must"  bills. 


And  of  the  "must"  bills  which  remain, 
none  i£  more  important  to  the  adminis- 
tration— ^none  is  more  urgently  needed 
than  President  Nixon's  family  assistance 
plan. 

It  appears,  finally,  that  we  may  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  what 
the  President  has  called  "the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  effort 
to  reform  social  welfare  in  nearly  four 
decades." 

The  proposed  legislation  was  aptly  de- 
scribed and  explained  by  HEW  Secre- 
taiy  Elliot  L.  Richardson  in  a  statement 
before  the  Finance  Committee  on  July 
21,  1970.  Although  there  has  been  some 
shift  in  emphasis  is  some  areas  since 
last  summer — for  example,  the  adminis- 
tration is  no  longer  pressing  for  enact- 
ment of  social  service  amendments  this 
session — the  Secretary's  statement  still 
remains  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
need  for  welfare  reform  and  the  admin- 
istration's proposals. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson's remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^s: 

Stati:ment    of    Eixjot    L.    Richasuson 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppwrtu- 
nity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970.  H.R.  16311. 

As  the  President  has  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  this  program  is  the  highest  pri- 
ority domestic  legislation  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. It  embodies  a  fundamental  reform 
of  a  badly  designed.  Ineffective,  and  expen- 
sive government  program — the  ramshackle 
structure  generally  known  as  "public  wel- 
fare." 

This  Administration's  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent welfare  system  began  without  precon- 
ceived notions  or  predetermined  remedies, 
beyond  the  conviction  that  the  welfare  pro- 
grams already  on  the  books  were  not  work- 
ing. Rather  than  helping  the  poor  to  move 
out  of  poverty,  they  had  perpetuated  poverty 
and  encouraged  dependency. 

The  sole  directive  given  to  the  analysts 
charged  with  reexamining  the  welfare  sys- 
tem was  to  focus  on  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  "custodial  approach"  to  poverty.  If 
the  system  was  found  to  be  badly  In  need 
of  repair,  or  If  It  was  to  be  completely  re- 
placed, then  the  President  wanted  particu- 
lar attention  paid  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  more  "remedial  approach"  to  wel- 
fare. If  It  were  at  all  feasible,  he  favored  a 
system  directed  toward  encouraging  the  nat- 
ural Instinct  of  people  to  help  themselves  to 
become  contributing  members  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  system. 

Guided  by  this  general  approach,  the  Ad- 
ministration's analysis  of  the  problem  be- 
gan a  few  weeks  before  the  inauguration, 
with  the  appointment  of  the  President's 
Transition  Task  Force  on  Welfare. 

After  the  inauguration,  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  chaired 
by  former  Secretary  Robert  Finch,  continued 
the  principal  analysis.  That  examination  of 
this  very  complex  field  continued  unabated 
through  numerous  meetings  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council  and  ultimately  Involved  doe- 
ens  of  experts  in  and  out  of  government. 

The  process  was  inductive,  not  deductive. 
The  reform  principles  around  which  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  was  originally  de- 
signed were  shaped  to  overcome  the  specific 
deficiencies  revealed  by  careful  study  of  the 
current  system.  These  principles,  in  turn, 
have  determined  the  operational  features  ol 


the  Plan.  Toe  whole  was  refined  and 
strengthened  through  the  patient  and  pains- 
taking reexamination  aud  relnforoement 
which  it  received  at  the  l^ands  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  yftur  Committee  to 
strengthen  and  improve  xhe  Plan  stlU  fur- 
ther, v. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  review  quickly  the  process  that  has  led 
us  to  this  historic  stage  in  the  Nation's  de- 
velopment of  a  fair  aru.1  adequate  program 
of  family  assistance. 

A.  tm  VKVLvax.  or  the  cttrrent  welfare 

ST8TFM 

The  first  conclusion  compelled  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's analysis  of  the  current  sys- 
tem was  that  It  is  not  a  system  at  all.  but  a 
confused  clutter  of  many  systems.  Prom  this 
h.is  flowed  disparity,  inequity,  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

1.  Gcograjihic  inequities — The  "Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  Program" 
is  in  reality  54  different  programs  in  54  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions.  It  prortdes  no  national 
standards  for  benefits  or  eligibility  ceilings. 
AFDC  payments  vary  from  an  average  of  946 
per  month  for  a  family  of  four  in  Mississippi 
to  $265  for  such  a  family  In  New  Jersey.  The 
di-sparlty  in  payment  levels  Is  aggTa\-ated  by 
complicated  State-by-State  variations  In 
criteria  for  eligibility  and  methods  of  admin- 
istration. Each  State  has  Its  own  prescrip- 
tion of  need  etandardc.  assets,  tests,  inca- 
pacity tests,  and  requirements  for  school 
attendance  and  the  age  of  children  who  can 
receive  benefits.  Pirrthermore.  the  day-to- 
day administration  of  the  program  hua  varied 
widely  from  State  to  State  and  locaMty  to 
locality  in  terms  of  equity  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  of  recipients. 

To  make  matters  worse.  thi«  pftlaxy  of  wel- 
fare systems  has  uncontrolled  access  to  Fed- 
eral resources  and  their  allocation.  Each 
State  establishes  its  own  benefit  levels,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  open-ended 
obligation  to  provide  whatever  funds  are 
necessary  to  match  them. 

The  result  is  not  only  a  potentially  un- 
manageable drain  on  Federal  resources,  but 
also  the  creation  of  a  system  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  Is  forced  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  discriminating  sharply  in  its  treat- 
ment of  equally-needy  families  In  different 
States.  In  those  States  in  which  the  benefit 
level  and.  consequently,  the  Federal  contri- 
bution, is  low,  his  Inequitable  treatment  has 
proved  costly  in  ultimate  terms.  We  have  had 
to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  for  remedial, 
medical,  nutritional,  and  educational  pro- 
grams In  attempts  to  rectify  the  unfortunate 
situation  which  the  low  level  of  funding  In 
welfare  has  produced. 

2.  Complex  and  Inefficient  Administra- 
tion— ^The  paperwork  and  red-tape  associ- 
ated with  welfare  have  become  notorious. 
Elaborate  budgets  of  need  are  constructed, 
entailing  an  Item-by-ltem  Investigation  of 
the  family's  situation.  State  standards  of 
need  often  bear  little  relation  to  actual  pay- 
ments, and  complicated  formulae  using  rate- 
able reductions  and  maximum  payments  are 
applied  to  calculate  actual  benefits.  Minute 
adjustments  are  made  to  reflect  changes  In 
the  composition  of  the  family  and  the  ages 
of  Its  members,  or  as  special  needs  ari.se. 
The  resulting  paperwork  inundates  social 
workers.  The  baroque  administrative  or- 
ganization is  fraught  with  error,  and  is 
largely  incomprehensible  to  recipients  and 
the  public  alike. 

3.  Services — The  complex,  localistic.  and 
punitive  character  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem destroys,  in  large  part,  the  ability  of  the 
social  worker  to  provide  badly-needed  services 
to  the  recipient  family.  Not  only  are  social 
workers  overburdened  with  paperwork,  but 
they  axe  also  forced  Into  the  role  of  police- 
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nen  and  guardians  of  the  public  purse — a 
ole  which  has  often  been  felt  to  be  antago- 
listtc  to  the  client.  This  prevents  social  work- 
irs  from  becoming  recipients'  counselors, 
rhus  most  recipients  are  deprived  of  r.p- 
):.rtunlties  to  talk  with  social  workers  and 
leneflt  from  their  professional  training  and 
>)cllls. 

4.  Inequitable  Treatment  of  the  Working 

'oor — The    most    striking    defect    of    AFDC. 

lOivever,  and  the  reason  that  It  cannot  be 

eformed  simply  by  adding  national  stand- 

irds   or   streamlining   administration.   Is   Its 

I  .rtlflclal  restriction  of  eligibility.  Since  1935. 

.  IFDC  eligibility  has  been  confirmed  by  the 

incritlcally-accepted    notion    that    famii'.es 

leaded  by  a  full-time  male  worker  do  not 

leed  assistance.   AFDC   was  accordingly   d€- 

I  igned   for   families   headed   by   women   and 

I  haped  by  the  belief  female  heads  of  house- 

iiolds  could  not  and  should  not  be  raquued 

*  o  work. 

The  unfortunate  truth,  of  course.  Is  that 
1  he  assumption  on  which  AFDC  rests — that 
1  he  Income  of  full-time  workers  is  by  definl- 
1  ion  adequate — Is  simply  not  valid  for  large 
I  lumbers  of  families.  In  1968,  39  percent  of 
1  he  poor  families  with  children  In  this  coun- 
1  ry  were  headed  by  full-time  workers.  Their 
J  overty  is  seldom  the  result  of  a  defect  of 
<  haracter  or  a  failure  to  try.  It  is  rather  the 
1  esult  of  the  Inescapable  fact  that  large 
1  umbers  of  Jobs,  for  a  variety  of  economic 
I  easons.  Just  do  not  pay  an  adequate  wage — 
« sf>eclally  for  persons  with  large  families. 

This  Committee  recognized  in  its  1967 
^  rork  Incentive  amendments  the  importance 
( f  supplementing  the  Income  of  working 
i.omen.  The  so-called  "30  plus  Vi"  formula 
i  i  the  law  today.  But  in  no  State  is  any  Fed- 
( rally-assisted  welfare  available  to  families 
1  eaded  by  full-time  working  men  who  earn 
{ overty  wages — the  working  poor.  While 
t  tiese  families  may  be  in  equal  financial  need 
Tilth  families  who  are  helped,  they  are  not 
e  atitled  to  receive  federal  public  assistance 
\  nder  current  law. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  the 
■^  'orking  poor.  AFDC  eligibility  involves  ex- 
c  luslons  which  cannot  be  morally  or  ration- 
£  Uy  sustained.  We  have  produced  a  system 
\  'hlch  reaches  only  34  percent  of  the  poor 
c  tiildren  in  the  country.  We  have  backed 
curselves  into  a  situation  in  which  we  will 
1  elp  men  who  don't  work  ( under  the  AFDC- 
Tnemployed  Fathers  program),  but  we  can- 
I  ot  help  those  who  do  work. 

Under  current  law,  it  Is  easily  possible  for 
I  man  on  welfare  who  does  not  work  at  all 
1 3  be  economically  better  off  than  a  man  who 
\  orks  full-time  But  I  believe  that  every  man 
D  ho  is  physically  able  to  work  should  be  re- 
c  ulred  to  do  so.  and  that  it  should  be  in  his 
1  iterest  to  do  so.  Under  present  law,  as  a 
r  ?sult  of  the  1967  amendments,  AFDC-UF 
c  jntalns  a  work  requirement.  If  a  man  com- 
l  lies    with    this    requirement,    however,    he 

V  ?ry  often  will  be  economically  worse  off 
t  lan  if  he  manages  to  evade  the  law.  Thus 

V  e  are  telling  him  to  penalize  himself  finan- 
c  ally  by  taking  full-time  work.  This  is  a 
£  reater  sacrifice  than  we  require  of  even  the 
t  i.xpayer  in  the  highest  bracket. 

This  inequity  inflicted  on  the  working 
r  oor  Is  not  rare.  In  1968.  over  one  and  one- 
i  alf  million  families — consisting  of  about  7.8 
r  ilUlon  persons — were   headed   by  full-time 

V  orkers  and  were  still  in  poverty.  Many  of 
t  lese  people  lived  next  door  to  welfare  re- 
c  pients  who  were  economically  better  off 
t  i.in  they  were. 

This  unwise  and  unjust  public  policy  has 

V  ad  predictable  results  in  terms  of  social  ten- 
s  on.  First,  an  understandable  discontent  has 
t  een  generated  among  those  who  are  ex- 
c  :uded  and  who  see  others  no  worse  off  than 
t  ley  being  assisted.  Second,  ominous  racial 
o  /ertones  have  developed,  since  current  AFDC 
r-ciplents — those  who  are  helped — are  about 
5)  percent  nonwhlte.  while  the  working 
F  aor — those  who  are  excluded — are  about  70 


percent  white.  This  country  can  no  longer 
afford  to  have  one  of  its  most  Important  and 
needed  anti-poverty  efforts  viewed,  by  many 
of  its  citizens,  as  a  divisive,  unfair,  and  arbi- 
trary failure.  Such  a  view  does  not  help  to 
bring  us  together,  does  not  promote  under- 
standing among  people,  and  does  not  help  to 
restore  public  confidence  In  the  wisdom  of 
our  social  policies. 

5.  Work  Disincentives. — A  further  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusion  of  families  headed  by 
working  men  from  AFDC  is  that  It  produces 
wrong-way  work  Incentives — incentives 
which  encourage  less  work,  not  more.  We 
have  created  a  program  which  penalizes 
rather  than  rewards  work,  a  result  out  of 
character  with  our  cultural  heritage.  There 
are.  in  fact,  three  different  types  of  disincen- 
tives to  work  built  into  AFDC.  as  Secretary 
Pinch  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  on  April 
29. 

First  is  the  problem  created  by  the  1967 
amendments  as  they  relate  to  State  need 
standards:  A  working  woman  Is  not  eligible 
for  welfare  support,  under  present  law.  If  her 
earnings  are  in  excess  of  the  State-defined 
need  standard.  However,  a  working  mother 
who  happens  to  be  earning  less  than  the  need 
standard  becomes  eligible  for  supplementa- 
tion of  her  wages  even  beyond  the  need 
standard  through  application  of  the  "30  plus 
Yj  ••  earnings  incentive  formula.  Once  on  wel- 
fare, this  woman  could  easily  have  a  total  net 
Income  of  earnings  plus  welfare  which  Is 
higher  than  the  Income  of  the  woman  who 
has  only  earnings.  In  some  states  a  mother 
of  three  children  can  earn  as  much  as  t9.000 
a  year  and  still  qualify  for  welfare  supple- 
mentation by  virtue  of  the  •'30  plus  y,"  rule 
and  the  other  exemptions  (work-related  ex- 
penses, health  Insurance,  and  mandatory  pay- 
roll deductions,  to  mention  three)  that 
States  may  allow  in  addition  to  the  Fed- 
erally-mandated "30  plus  Vi"  rule. 

Second,  the  current  welfare  program  has  a 
built-in  incentive  for  men  who  are  employed 
part-time  to  keep  their  work  effort  limited 
and  not  seek  full-time  employment.  Under 
the  AFDC-Unemployed  Fathers  program,  only 
families  headed  by  fathers  working  no  more 
than  30  hours  per  week  (or  35  hours,  at  each 
State's  option)  are  eligible.  Thus,  a  father  on 
welfare  is  better  off  working,  under  the  "30 
plus  >4"  formula,  only  If  he  doesn't  work 
more  than  30  hours  per  week.  If  he  works 
more  than  that,  he  Is  suddenly  no  longer 
"unemployed"  under  the  regulations,  and  he 
loses  the  supplementation  provided  under 
the  "30  plus  ^3  "  formula.  This  measurement 
by  hour  means  that  men  are  often  worse  off 
working  full-time  than  they  would  be  either 
not  working  at  aU.  or  working  part-time  and 
receiving  a  welfare  supplement.  Nor  is  the 
problem  solved  by  simply  changing  the  regu- 
lation to  decrease  the  number  of  hours  used 
to  define  unemployment,  for  that  only  moves 
the  notch  to  a  lower  point  on  the  earnings 
curve,  leaving  men  with  an  incentive  not  to 
seek  even  part-time  Jobs  which  entail  more 
than  the  permissible  number  of  hours  of 
work. 

Third,  a  work  disincentive  Is  produced  by 
the  exclusion  from  AFDC  of  male  full-tUne 
workers,  which  I  have  already  described. 
Many  of  these  men  would  fare  better  on 
welfare  than  they  do  by  working.  In  fact, 
any  male  head  of  a  four-person  family  earn- 
ing less  than  $1.85  per  hour  in  a  full-time 
Job  in  Illinois,  or  $2.16  per  hour  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  $2.23  per  hour  in  New  York, 
would  have  more  cash  If  he  were  on  welfare. 
Such  a  work  disincentive,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  public  program,  rather  than  of  any  free- 
market  forces,  is  not  Justified  by  any  coun- 
tervailing social  policy  that  I  can  discern. 

6.  Family  Breakup  Incentives — The  exclu- 
sion of  the  working  poor  from  Federally- 
aided  assistance  baa  yet  another  perverse 
effect — encouragement  for  families  to  dis- 
solve, or  for  couples  never  to  marry.  In  situ- 


ations In  which  a  full-time  working  man  is 
not  making  as  much  as  his  wife  or  the 
mother  of  his  illegitimate  children  could 
receive  In  welfare  benefits,  the  couple  is 
better  off  financially  if  the  man  leaves  the 
home. 

The  family  stability  problem,  to  be  sure  is 
very  complicated.  It  has  many  causes  rooted 
In  the  complex  social  problems  of  industrial- 
ization and  urbanization.  We  do  not  under- 
stand all  the  intricacies  of  family  dissolu- 
tion, nor  do  we  have  data  that  show  a  definite 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between  wel- 
fare and  family  instability.  But  we  do  know 
that  over  70  percent  of  the  fathers  of  fam- 
ilies currently  on  AFDC  are  "absent  from 
the  home."  and  that  the  present  welfare 
system  provides  a  prima  facie  Incentive  for 
break-up.  Our  current  welfare  law  clearly 
discriminates  against  those  Intact,  poor  fam- 
ilies who  are  making  substantial  efforts  to 
work  themselves  out  of  poverty.  This  seems 
vicious  and  Irrational.  Socially.  It  is  a  self- 
defeating  policy — one  which  the  poor  them- 
selves see  as  exacting  the  pound  of  flesh  of 
family  break-up  as  the  price  for  Income 
supplementation. 

7.  Adult  Categories — The  present  system 
also  produces  severe  problems  for  the  adult 
assistance  categories,  although  the  crisis 
here  is  more  muted.  The  same  geographical 
inequities  and  administrative  complexities 
exist  for  these  categories  as  exLst  for  AFDC. 
The  adult  programs  also  contain  other  fea- 
tures which  are  of  more  serious  Import. 

In  many  States,  the  programs  of  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  Aid  to  the 
Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled  are  fund- 
ed at  truly  pitiful  levels.  Most  of  the  re- 
cipients In  these  categories  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  work  or  receive  substantial  assist- 
ance from  relatives  or  friends,  but  the  sys- 
tem nevertheless  allots  them  only  tiny  sums. 

Also,  the  States  control  eligibility  rules 
and  administrative  procedures,  resulting  in 
anomalous  variations  in  assets  tests,  rules  on 
relatives'  responsibility,  and  work  incentives 
from  State  to  State. 

B.   THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE 

Confronted  with  the  glaring  deflciencies  of 
the  existing  welfare  "system."  the  President 
concluded  that  nothing  short  of  fundamental 
structural  reform  would  do.  He  could  not  in 
good  conscience  propose  new  patches  on  a 
Jerry-built  system  defective  to  Its  founda- 
tion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  Ad- 
ministration did  not  enter  office  determined 
to  put  into  effect  the  specific  kinds  of  wel- 
fare reforms  which  we  have  proposed.  Neither 
the  philosophy  of  the  President  nor  our  cur- 
rently restricted  budgetary  situation  would 
have  permitted  us  to  propose  such  revolu- 
tionary and  expensive  legislative  initiatives 
unless  we  were  convinced  that  they  were  in- 
escapably necessary. 

The  reform  principles  underlying  Family 
Assistance  are  thus  In  every  instance  trace- 
able to  the  foregoing  analysis  of  what  is 
wrong  with  AFDC.  I  have  elaborated  those 
wrongs  in  the  hope  that  the  Committee 
would  see  that  the  recommended  solutions 
flow  from  the  basic  defects  of  current  law. 
I  can  summarize  our  cornerstone  principles 
as  follows: 

1.  Uniform  national  standards  through  es- 
tablishment of  a  floor  under  welfare  benefits, 
requirement  of  a  new  flnanclal  division  of 
labor  between  Federal  and  State  levels  of 
government,  and  national  eligibility  rules: 

2.  More  efficient  administratim  through 
simplified  application  and  beneflb  calcula- 
tion procedures,  separation  ot  services  from 
cash  benefits,  consolidation  with  other  re- 
lated progrtuiLs,  and  Federal  administration; 

3.  Strengthened  work  incentives  and  re- 
quirements through  the  elimination  of  "in- 
come notches, "  expanded  training  and  day 
care,  and  mandatory  work  registration: 

4.  Inclusion  of  the  working  poor  to  achieve 
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basic  equity  and  anti-poverty  effectiveness; 
and 

6.  Reform  of  adult  categories  to  achieve 
more  equitable  and  efficient  programs. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  these  fun- 
damental points  briefly  before  taking  up  the 
central  question  of  the  working  poor  in  great- 
er detail. 

1.  Uniform  National  Standards — ^Family 
Assistance  will  replace  the  54  different  State 
and  ten:  orlal  AFDC  programs  with  a  single 
program  for  families.  We  would  also  substi- 
tute a  single  integrated  adult  category  sys- 
tem for  the  more  than  150  different  programs 
of  aid  o  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

We  must  recognize  that  Americans  are 
moDlle  people,  and  that  problems  In  one 
State  have  effects  elsewhere.  Poverty  and 
welfare  are  national  problems  requiring  na- 
tional so-utlons.  Foremost  In  any  such  na- 
tional solution  must  be  an  effort  to  assure 
that  citizens  who  live  in  different  States  do 
not  receive  grossly  different  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  governments.  We  must  en- 
sure that  a  minimum  level  of  welfare  sup- 
port exists  nationwide,  for  t.ie  problems  of 
low-paying  States  like  Mississippi  today  are 
the  problems  of  high-paying  States  like 
New  York — and  indeed,  of  the  whole  coun- 
try— tomorrow.  Family  Assistance  estab- 
lishes such  minimum  support  levels;  $1600 
per  year  (plus  about  $860  in  food  stamps)  for 
a  family  of  four,  and  $110  per  month  for  In- 
dividuals in  the  adult  categories. 

But  promulgation  of  a  nationwide  mini- 
mimi  benefit  is  not  enough,  because  low- 
paying  States  could  abolish  their  family  pro- 
gram, rather  than  raise  payments  to  the 
Federally-mandated  minimum.  To  avoid  this 
problem,  Family  Assistance  ensures  the  pro- 
vision of  a  minimum  benefit  by  lull  Fed- 
eral financing  of  that  portion  of  the  payment. 
The  States,  assisted  by  30  percent  Federal 
matching  up  to  the  poverty  line,  can  then  as- 
sure more  adequate  total  benefits  by  sup- 
plementing the  minimum  payment. 

This  two-tier  system  has  a  further  advan- 
tage over  AFDC:  It  limits  the  present  open- 
ended  Federal  funding  commitment.  The 
Family  Assistance  Plan  returns  to  Congress 
the  control  over  spending  which  It  should 
rightfully  have.  The  basic  payment  to  a  fam- 
ily of  four  is  limited  to  $1600  per  yetw  in  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  no  matching  is  provided  for 
above  the  poverty  line  In  supplemental  pay- 
ments. The  States  are  protected  In  this  ar- 
rangement through  a  "hold  harmless"  provi- 
sion, which  assures  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  spend  more  on  welfare  in  the  future 
than  they  spend  in  fiscal  1971,  adjusted  for 
cost-of-living  Increases.  Many  States  will.  In 
fact,  experience  substantial  fiscal  relief. 

Finally,  the  national  uniformity  provlslona 
require  the  establishment  of  a  single  set  of 
eligibility  rules  and  program  standards  for 
all  States.  With  a  single  major  exception — 
variation  in  levels  of  State  supplementa- 
tion— we  will  have  an  income  support  system 
which  treats  citizens  In  fundamentally  the 
same  manner  no  matter  what  States  they 
are  in. 

2.  Jifore  Efficient  Administration — National 
uniform  eligibility  rules  making  possible  an- 
other vital  reform:  simplification  and  stream- 
lining of  the  notorious  welfare  p^erwork 
and  administrative  morass.  Family  Assistance 
terminates  the  present  practice  of  basing 
benefits  on  minute  investigations  and  com- 
putations of  family  budgets.  Eligibility  for 
aid  would  be  determined  on  a  simplifled 
basis,  which  would  Include  crosschecks  of 
earnings  data  and  sampling  of  recipients'  re- 
ports as  protection  for  the  system. 

Strong  incentives  are  provided  for  States 
to  contract  with  the  Federal  government  to 
adnunister  the  supplementary  payments, 
tnereby  achieving  economies  of  scale  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Moreover,  our  latest  amend- 
ments would  allow  States  to  contract  with 


the  Department  for  consolidated  administra- 
tion of  all  public  assistance  cash  programs, 
including  food  stamps  and  Medicaid  eligibil- 
ity determinations. 

3.  Social  Services — Although  I  will  make  a 
separate  presentation  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  social  service  amendments 
this  Thursday,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  them 
briefly  now.  Family  Assistance  would  provide 
a  new  system  for  clients  to  be  referred  to 
State  and  county  social  service  agencies  from 
which  they  could  obtain  needed  work- 
enhancing  social  services  and  counseling. 
These  amendments  require  a  complete  sep- 
aration of  welfare  eligibility  functions  and 
boclal  services  delivery,  and  Incorporate  a 
major  program  expansion  In  the  area  of  foster 
care  and  adoptions. 

Particularly  Important,  In  my  estimation. 
Is  the  proposed  part  B  of  the  new  Title  XX. 
It  provides  that  If  a  Governor  submits  a  con- 
solidated plan  which  incorporates  his  social 
service  program  and  one  or  more  other  HEW 
service  programs,  he  may  transfer  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  funds  from  any  one 
included  program  to  another.  This  permits 
the  States,  for  the  first  time,  to  shift  Federal 
service  funds  among  program  categories  to 
better  meet  their  own  State  and  local  needs 
and  priorities. 

We  believe  that  the  new  programs  will  rev- 
olutionize the  current  social  services  situ- 
ation. The  social  worker  will  no  longer  be 
the  policeman  or  the  paper-ridden  clerk,  but 
will,  in  many  places  for  the  first  time,  be  able 
to  spend  most  of  his  or  her  time  and  energy 
counseling,  advising,  and  generally  assisting 
clients. 

4.  Inclusion  of  the  Working  Poor. — As  the 
members  of  this  Committee  know,  impor- 
tant issues  are  the  mocit  difficult  ones.  We 
think  the  single  most  important  Issue  which 
must  be  faced  if  we  are  to  have  meaningful 
welfare  reform  is  whether  an  income  supple- 
ment for  the  working  poor  Is  essential.  This 
is  a  difficult  question  for  some  of  you.  Many 
arguments  support  a  negative  answer.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  an  affirmative  answer  to 
that  question  is  inescapable.  Pour  principal 
considerations  seem  compelling  to  me: 

(a)  The  need  to  provide  equity.  First,  very 
simply,  coverage  of  the  working  poor  elimi- 
nates the  harshest  inequities  of  the  present 
system.  If  we  require  that  men  must  work 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance,  how  can  we  In 
good  conscience  fall  to  ensure  that  full-time 
workers  are  better  off  financially  than  people 
who  dont  work?  Failure  to  supplement  the 
incomes  of  full-time  workers  can  make  it 
profitable  for  them  not  to  work.  A  system 
which  encourages  evasion  of  work  require- 
ments Is  unjust  and  counterproductive.  After 
careftxlly  weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  we  are 
convinced  that  to  achieve  equity  in  the  sys- 
tem and  for  our  low-income  population,  we 
must  Include  the  working  poor  In  Family 
Assistance. 

(b)  Reinforcement  of  the  free  market  sys- 
tem. Second,  we  believe  that  granting  public 
income  supplements  to  low-wage  workers  is 
the  only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the 
poverty  and  inequities  to  which  this  group 
Is  subject  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
a  free  market  system.  Our  economy  creates 
unparalleled  opportunities  for  workers,  but 
simultaneously  creates  disadvantages  for  a 
minority  of  workers.  A  significant  number  of 
Jobs  at  the  low  end  of  the  wage  scale  is  an 
unavoidable  result  of  a  free  market  economy 
in  which  wages  are  set  primarily  by  worker 
productivity  and  competitive  forces. 

Prom  this  perspective,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able for  the  government  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  providing  those  persons 
who  are  bearing  some  of  the  brunt  of  our 
economic  vitality  with  more  income  protec- 
tion. Far  from  undercutting  market  Incen- 
tives, a  well-designed  program  of  tnootne 
supplements  for  the  working  poor  bolsters 
the  free  market  economy. 

(c)  Work  Incentives.   Third,   quite   aside 


from  arguments  based  on  equity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  establish  a  proper  system  of  work 
incentives  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  the 
working  poor.  ThU  Committee  has  been 
properly  concerned  that  a  consistent  set  of 
work  incentives  be  designed,  and  our  latest 
proposals  are  substantially  directed  toward 
that  goal.  Inclusion  of  the  working  poor  in 
the  cash  maintenance  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams— they  are  already  included  in  the  food 
stamp  and  public  housing  programs — Is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  people  will  always  be 
better  off  by  working  more. 

(d)  Antipoverty  Effectiveness.  Fourth,  we 
should  extend  income  supplements  to  the 
working  poor  to  attack  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  As  the  Committee  knows, 
39  percent  of  the  poor  live  in  families  headed 
by  a  full-time  worker.  At  the  same  time. 
AFDC  reaches  only  35  percent  of  the  poor 
children  in  the  country.  Family  Assistance, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  reach  65  percent  of 
all  poor  people  and  100  percent  of  all  poor 
families  with  children.  FAP  payments  to 
working  families  with  children  will  move 
almost  2  million  persons  across  the  pKJverty 
line,  and  an  additional  500,000  persons  across 
the  low-Income  line. 

This  Committee  is  also  familiar  with  the 
effects  of  poverty  on  family  life,  personal 
achievement,  and  social  stability.  We  know 
that  low  Incomes  critically  affect  the  diets 
families  purchase,  and  that  malnutrition 
among  children  produces  mental  retardation 
and  poor  school  performance.  This  under- 
cuts efforts  to  upgrade  and  enrich  their  edu- 
cation. 

Just  as  our  various  manpower  programs 
should  be  viewed  as  investments  in  human 
resources,  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  should 
be  seen  as  an  Investment  in  the  future  of 
our  children. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  expanded  family 
counseling  programs,  enriched  compensatory 
education,  and  Instituted  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  criminal  offenders  and  juvenile 
delinquents  at  high  per  capita  costs.  These 
efforts  are  greatly  needed,  but  they  will  be 
less  effective  than  they  might  otherwise  be 
unless  we  also  take  greater  and  more  direct 
actions  to  increase  the  Income  of  the  poor 
and  the  children  of  the  poor. 

6.  Strenffthened  Work  Incentives  and  Re- 
quirements— As  the  Committee  knows,  no 
principle  In  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  Is 
more  Important  to  this  Administration  than 
E'.rengthening  the  work  incentives  of  the 
current  welfare  system.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  AFtK;  Involves  three  critical 
"income  notch"  or  work  disincentive  prob- 
leins.  Family  Assistance  as  modified  by  our 
amendments  transmitted  on  June  11  com- 
pletely eliminates  all  three  of  these  problems. 

Moreover,  those  amendments  and  the  com- 
mitments which  accompany  them  will  go 
still  further,  as  I  will  explain  later,  and 
eliminate  the  notch  problems  caused  by  other 
programs,  such  as  food  stamps,  pubhc  hous- 
ing, and  Medicaid. 

Finally,  to  make  the  work  Incentives  and 
requirements  effective,  we  have  included  a 
comprehensive  program  of  manpower  train- 
ing and  child  care,  with  over  $600  million 
in  additional  funding.  We  plan  to  train  thou- 
sands of  FAP  recipients  each  year,  teaching 
them  new  skills  and  upgrading  old  ones  We 
also  plan  to  provide  day  care  for  every  FAP 
family  which  needs  It.  both  while  its  bread- 
winner is  engaged  In  training  and  after  he 
has  taken  a  Job. 

Building  on  the  Initiatives  which  this 
Committee  undertook  In  1967,  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  relies  on  both  Incentives  and 
a  strengthened  work  requirement.  Recip- 
ients must  register  for  and  accept  work  or 
work  training  to  receive  PAP  benefits.  If 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  requirement, 
they  will  lose  $500  per  year  in  benefits.  I 
want  to  reemphaslze  that  each  and  every 
able-bodied  adult  recipient,  with  limited  ex- 
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ce]  Uonfl  strictly  defined  In  the  bill,  is  re- 
qu  red  to  enter  training  or  employment. 
(J.  Incentives  for  Familiea  to  Remain  To- 
er. — Because  we  have  Included  the  work- 
poor  tn  our  Income  supplementation, 
1  aroved  work  incentives,  and  established 
pe  lalties  and  requirements  which  are  con- 
ent  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  Income 
ntenance.  we  believe  that  we  have  sub- 
Aitlally  reduced — and  In  many  cases  ellm- 
1  ted — the  incentives  for  families  to  break 
if  they  wish  to  supplement  their  in- 
es  with  public  assistance. 
1  .et  me  again  emphasize  that  determining 
ise  and  effect  in  this  area  Is  difficult.  But 
hink  we  can  all  agree  that  the  prima 
economic  pressures  on  intact,  poor  fam- 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  Family 
stance  cash  benefits  and  the  supporting 
of  manpower  training,  day  care, 
1  social  services. 

Adult  Categories. — We  have  Improved 
adult  categories  in  two  significant  ways. 
t.  we  have  provided  a  national  set  of 
[Iblllty  standards  and  a  national  mini- 
level  of  Income  for  all  recipients  of 
se  categories  of  aid.  This  wlU  mean  a 
at  deal  in  simplifying  administration,  in- 
dignity of  the  recipients,  and 
elibilnating  much  of  the  poverty  which  now 
pli  giies  theee  p>©opIe.  I  might  add  here  that 
nler  this  bill,  an  aged  couple's  minimum 
( ome  from  ail  sources  would  be  greater 
in  a  poverty  level  income,  and  that  a 
le  aged  individual's  minimum  Income 
wctuld  be  more  than  80  percent  of  the  poverty 
le\  el. 

The  second  major  Improvement  In  the 
ad  alt  categories  is  establishment  of  nation- 
wi  le  eligibility  rules,  following  the  same 
pr  nclples  as  Family  Assistance,  to  replace 
th  (  present  complex  of  State-by-State  varl- 
atfans. 

C.    JUNK    11    AMENDMENTS 

At.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mi  ttee.  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  the  essential 
el«  menta  of  the  analysis  which  led  this  Ad- 
m^lstratlon  to  propose  the  Family  Assist- 
Plan.  Further  intensive  discussion  with 
tht  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
pr>duced  the  bill  which  was  the  subject  of 
he  irings  before  this  Committee  which  began 
or  April  29th.  Those  hearings  focused  atten- 
ti(  n  on  the  inter-relationships  between  the 
^mlly  Assistance  Plan  and  other  programs 
iding  assistance  to  poor  people — Medic- 
food  stamps,  and  public  housing.  The 
that  the  interaction  among  these  pro- 
had  the  effect,  in  some  instances,  of 
rjdercuttlng  incentives  for  work  and  self- 
upport  was  brought  into  sharp  relief.  This 
C<  mmittee  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
E<:  ucatlon,  and  Welfare  accordingly  agreed 
th  It  the  Administration  would  reexamine 
th  5  Family  Assistance  Plan  in  order  to  de- 
vL  e.  if  possible,  means  of  eliminating  these 
dijlncentives.  The  result  was  the  Adminls- 
tion  amendments  and  proposals  forward- 
to  you  on  June  11th.  In  developing  these 
we  have  tried  to  reinforce  the 
pitnciples  derived  from  our  earlier  studiee, 
ai  d  I  think  We  have  succeeded. 

1.  Family  Health  Insurance  Program. — A« 
tl:  e  Committee  knows,  the  current  Medicaid 
pi  ogram  haa  serious  defects  which  compli- 
e  Family  Assistance: 

Families  among  tJie  working  poor  which 
headed  by  males  are  typically  excluded, 
wtiile  families  he«ded  by  females  and  non- 
wi  irking  males  are  included.  The  resiilt  Is 
tl  at  working  people  are  leas  well  off  than 
tl  ose  on  weUare,  and  many  families  are  bet- 
te :  off  If  the  father  leaves  the  home. 

WeUare   recipients   suddenly   lose   entitle- 
ent  to  Medicaid  coverage  once  they  work 
illeir  way  off  the  assistance  rolls.  The  result 
is  an  Income  notch,  or  a  strong  disincentive 
work. 

Benefits  and  eligibility  rules  Tary  uidely 
id  InequitAbiy  from  State  to  State. 
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We  have  not  at  this  time  been  able  to  per- 
fect in  its  entirety  a  program  to  replace  Med- 
icaid for  the  population  covered  by  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan.  We  have,  however,  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  a  fundamental  reform 
along  insurance  lines  which  will: 

Cover  all  poor  families  with  children, 
bringing  equitable  treatment  to  the  working 
poor; 

Require  a  modest  contribution  from  par- 
ticipating families,  which  will  be  scaled  to 
increase  with  income  so  that  a  work  dis- 
incentive "Notch"  is  not  created:  and 

Provide  a  Federal  floor  of  medical  serv- 
ices nationwide  which  States  could  s\ipple- 
ment  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  under  Fam- 
ily Assistance. 

This  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  its  con.slderation  no  later  than 
February,  1971.  Merely  because  this  proposal 
is  not  yet  developed  In  specific  is  no  reason, 
of  course,  to  delay  action  on  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan — a  reform  which  is  needed 
now  and  stands  on  Its  own  feet. 

2.  Food  Stamps. — The  present  food  as- 
sistance programs  not  only  create  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  administrative  overlap  with 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  but  also  produce 
income  notches  and  work  disincentives.  This 
problem  is  Intensified  because  food  stamp 
benefits  do  not  smoothly  decline  to  zero  un- 
der the  current  schedule.  Thus,  a  recipient 
can  still  lose  more  of  his  food  purchasing 
power  than  he  gains  from  increased  earn- 
ings, as  his  wages  rise  above  the  eligibility 
point. 

The  Administration  proposal  to  correct 
these  defects  would: 

smooth  the  stamp  schedule  by  administra- 
tive action  so  that  no  work  disincentive 
notch  remains; 

simplify  administration  by  permitting 
Family  Assistance  recipients  to  "check  off" 
on  their  applications  the  cash  to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  purchase  of  stamps,  with  cash 
and  stamps  (or  a  voucher  for  stamps)  sent 
to  them,  in  one  transaction;   and 

unify  administration  at  the  Federal  level 
by  a  reorganization  plan,  slilfting  adminis- 
tration of  food  stamps  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Dejiartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

3.  Public  Housing. — The  public  housing  Is- 
sue arises  from  the  fact  that  this  locally- 
administered  program  has,  in  some  cities, 
provided  subsidies  which  have  not  been 
structured  to  decline  as  personal  income 
rises.  A  family  may  suddenly  lose  entitle- 
ment to  its  substantial  in-kind  benefit*  at 
the  eligibility  ceiling,  and  the  loss  may  more 
than  offset  the  gain  In  earnings.  (This  U  not 
a  numerically  substantial  problem  in  con- 
nection with  Family  Assistance;  only  about 
six  percent  of  recipients  throughout  the 
country   will   occupy   public  housing.) 

The  Administration  had  already  recognized 
this  problem,  however,  and  pro|>o8ed  a  solu- 
Uon  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1970.  Under  that 
bill,  a  family  would  pay  20  percent  of  Its  net 
Income  under  $3500  and  25  percent  of  Its 
Income  above  that  amount,  up  to  the  fair 
market  rental  charge,  as  rent.  As  its  Income 
and  rent  increase,  the  housing  subsidy 
would  steadily  decline  to  zero,  without  any 
sudden  termination  of  benefits,  and  without 
a  work  disincentive.  A  draft  of  this  provi- 
sion has  been  forwarded  to  this  Committee 
for  its  consideration. 

4.  Unemployed  Fathers  Provition. — During 
the  spring  bearings,  the  Committee  noted 
that  under  the  House-passed  bill  a  work  dis- 
incentive and  equity  Issue  regarding  the 
AFDC-UP  category  remained.  FHimUles  headed 
by  males  who  worked  full-time  would  receive 
only  the  Federal  Family  Assistance  benefit, 
while  those  In  the  "Unemployed  Fathers" 
category  (that  is,  male  heads  of  families  who 
are  unemployed  or  working  less  than  30  hours 
per  week)  would  receive  both  Family  Assist- 
ance and  State  supplementary  benefits,  an 


amount  equal  to  what  they  receive  under 
current  APDC  law. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  elimi- 
nating this  problem  by  abolishing  the  Fed- 
eral matching  assistance  for  recipients  in 
the  Unemployed  Fathers  category — about 
90,000  families  out  of  a  total  AFDC  caseload 
of  almost  2  million  families.  As  a  result,  all 
male-headed  families  would  be  treated 
alike,  and  an  unbroken  set  of  Incentives 
would  apply.  We  realize  that  there  will  be 
some  reduction  In  benefits  for  the  90.000 
male-headed  families  currently  on  AFDC-UP. 
However,  the  basic  Family  Assistance  and 
food  stamp  package  of  $24fl0  for  a  family  of 
four,  plus  a  subsidized  health  Insurance 
plan,  represents  a  substantial  gain  for  fam- 
ilies with  unemployed  fathers  In  the  27 
States  without  an  Unemployed  Fathers  pro- 
gram now. 

The  potential  loss  to  some  recipients 
makes  this  feature  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial of  the  changes.  I  would  therefore 
like  to  explore  alternative  options  we  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  Unemployed 
Fathers  program,  and  explain  why  we  re- 
jected them  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  first  solution  we  considered  was  re- 
defining eligibility  by  reducing  the  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  hours  one  could  work  and 
still  receive  Family  Assistance.  Lowering  the 
hour  limitation  does  not  eliminate  the 
notch  problem,  however — it  only  moves  the 
notch  to  a  lower  income  level. 

Another  solution  we  considered  was  man- 
dating extension  of  State  supplementatloa 
to  the  working  poor.  This  would  eliminate 
the  differential  in  treatment  between  part- 
time  and  full-time  male  workers,  but  would 
cost  roughly  one  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year 
1971  alone.  Neither  the  States  nor  the  Fed- 
eral government  now  has  the  resources  to 
take  this  step. 

D.    CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  these  amendments  make 
related  welfare  programs  supportive  of  Fam- 
ily Assistance,  and  help  consolidate  the  real 
gains  in  equity,  work  incentives,  anti-pov- 
erty effectiveness,  and  national  uniformity 
made  by  Family  Assistance.  These  are  stand- 
ards which  the  public  rightfully  expecU  the 
policies  and  programs  of  Its  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet. 

Our  proposal  will  produce  many  new  and 
desirable  features  which  the  present  system 
either  lacks  or  contains  in  inadequate 
measure. 

First,  it  will  provide  a  unified  system  of 
eUgibllity  determination,  referral,  services, 
and  Incentives  for  the  recipient.  The  serv- 
ices will  Include  counseling,  manpower 
training,  child  care,  and  medical  care.  For 
tbe  first  time  In  our  history,  all  of  our 
poor  children  and  most  of  our  poor  adults 
wUl  be  treated  as  whole  human  beings, 
rather  than  as  parts  of  human  beings  eli- 
gible for  only  categorical   benefits. 

Second,  and  moet  Important,  is  the  pre- 
ventative thrust  of  the  entire  program.  Our 
poor  (leople  will  get  the  cash  and  service  ben- 
efits they  need  most,  when  they  need  them, 
and  where  they  need  them.  Tills  will  pre- 
vent untold  misery  and  desjjair  and  save 
untold  billions  of  dollars  as  todays  children 
of  poverty  grow  up. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  and  recreate  for  you 
some  of  the  reasons  we  have  made  the  deci- 
sions on  the  welfare  reform  which  is  before 
you  today.  We  have  presented,  for  your  con- 
sideration, a  program  designed  by  reason- 
able men  to  meet  a  critical  series  of  prob- 
lems. It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  perfect.  But  then, 
it  has  been  designed  by  men,  and  we  are 
not  perfect. 

The  problems  demand  the  best  that  is  in 
tis,  and  we  have  given  this  issue  our  best 
efforts.  I  am  convinced  of  the  need  for  an 
income  maintenance  system  to  replace  the 
current  nonsystem. 
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We  must  remember  that  this  system  can- 
not solve  the  problems  of  severe  labor  dis- 
location, inadequate  coverage  of  other  so- 
cial insurance  programs  (such  as  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  Social  Security),  or  in- 
adequate education.  This  program  can  only 
be  expected  to  give  us  a  new  perspective 
from  which  to  examine  current  and  future 
welfare  problems,  and  a  new  foundation 
upon  which  to  build. 

The  Issue  of  Income  maintenance  and 
Family  Assistance  is  exceedingly  vast  and 
complex.  Finding  solutions  within  It  is  an 
exciting  challenge  with  great  Implications 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation's  poor,  and  in- 
deed, of  us  all,  I  am  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  work  throughout  this  summer  with  the 
Committee  and  its  staff  to  help  draft  a  bill 
that  Improves  the  current  welfare  law.  I 
pledge  to  make  every  resource  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
available  to  help  the  Committee  meet  the 
challenge. 


THE    NEED    FOR    QUALITY    CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  increasing  awareness  throughout  the 
country  of  the  lack  of  adequate  day-care 
services.  Numerous  articles  have  been 
written  about  how  there  are  only  a  little 
over  600,000  licensed  day-care  spaces  to 
serve  the  4  million  children  under  age  6 
whose  mothers  work,  as  well  as  untold 
millions  of  other  preschool  children  who 
could  benefit  educationally  and  nutri- 
tionally from  quality  day -care  programs. 

A  particularly  good  review  of  this 
problem,  entitled  "Day  Care:  Demand 
Outrimning  Growth."  written  by  Nancy 
Hicks,  was  published  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  Besides  reviewing  the 
need  for  day  care,  and  describing  the  ex- 
isting programs  and  proposals  for  day- 
care services,  this  article  highlights  the 
basic  policy  issue  in  the  day-care  child 
development  field.  It  said,  quite  cor- 
rectly, that — 

The  most  basic  decision  ahead  is  whether 
day  care  will  be  custodial  care  or  a  form  of 
early  education. 

It  is  my  firm  belief — reflected  in  the 
bill  I  introduced  last  year  to  expand  and 
impose  Project  Headstart — that  the 
greatest  need  for  child  care  is  to  estab- 
lish programs  that  provide  the  health, 
nutrition,  and  educational  services  that 
will  permit  millions  of  yoimg  children  to 
reach  their  full  potential.  We  know  right 
now  that  the  lack  of  proper  nutrition, 
health  care,  and  educational  stimulation 
is  crippling  the  potential  of  millions  of 
American  children.  Child  devlopment  ex- 
perts such  as  Dr.  James  McVicker  Hunt 
have  estimated,  for  example,  that  proper 
environmental  stimulation  in  the  early 
years  can  increase  a  child's  IQ  by  as 
many  as  30  points.  Creative  research  ef- 
forts like  the  infant  research  project 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have  shown 
that  proper  educational  stimulation  can 
present  a  15-  to  20-point  IQ  decline 
among  ghetto  youngsters  that  might 
othen\ise  occur. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  expand 
our  day-care  sendees,  but  that  these 
services  mast  emphasize  education, 
health,  and  nutrition  components,  or  we 
will  be  failing  our  children  and  our  coun- 
try. The  creation  of  inexpensive,  sterile, 


institutionalized      babysitting      centers 
could  be  a  wagic  mistake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Day  Care:  Demand  Ootrcnninc  Growth 
(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

Universally  available  day  care  for  Ameri- 
can children  is  inevitable,  experts  in  the  field 
say.  They  note  that  women,  who  make  up  38 
percent  of  the  work  force,  want  and  need  It, 
and  that  many  politicians  back  it. 

But  widespread  disagreement  over  goals 
and  over  methods  of  implementation  Is  hin- 
dering planning.  This,  In  turn,  means  that 
day  care  is  not  becoming  available  at  nearly 
the  rate  needed. 

There  are  more  than  11.6  million  working 
mothers  in  the  country  today,  more  than  4 
million  of  these  with  children  under  6  years 
old.  However,  only  640.000  licensed  day  care 
spaces  are  available.  More  than  one-third  of 
these  are  privately  run. 

"Some  mothers  have  always  worked  and 
arranged  to  have  their  children  cared  for," 
said  Jule  M.  Sugarman,  chief  of  New  York 
City's  Human  Resources  Administration, 
which  supervises  the  city's  day  care  programs. 

•But  people  often  live  with  whatever  set- 
ups they  can  arrange.  As  soon  as  something 
else  comes  along,  they  take  It.  This  is  what 
is  happening  with  day  care,"  said  Mr.  Sugar- 
man,  the  former  acting  head  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

But  It  is  becoming  obvious  to  educators, 
psychologists  and  social  scientists  that  be- 
fore any  major  expansion  comes  about,  seri- 
ous problems  must  be  overcome.  The  most 
basic  decision  ahead  is  whether  day  care  will 
be  custodial  care  or  a  form  of  early  education. 

Ideological  leaders  in  the  field  have  de- 
cided that  day  care  is  to  be  more  than  adult 
supervision  geared,  for  example,  to  merely 
making  certain  that  children  do  not  stick 
their  fingers  in  electric  sockets  while  Mother 
is  working.  If  these  leaders'  goals  are  realized, 
then  expansion  will  have  to  be  slow  and  ex- 
pensive. 

It  will  require  the  training  of  a  cadre  of 
personnel  to  teach  children  and  to  work  with 
parents.  Centers  would  have  to  be  built  or 
renovated.  A  "quality  program"  also  would 
have  to  provide  meals,  medical  services  and 
research  units  that  would  study  the  effects  of 
group  education  on  very  young  children. 

Using  the  current  average  Federal  ex- 
penditure for  early  childhood  programs.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  combination  of  services 
would  cost  $1,600  a  year  a  child.  This  com- 
pares with  an  annual  school  cost  of  »870  a 
year  a  child,  according  to  the  latest  figures 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Even  with  supportive  services  and  sound 
educational  programs,  some  psychologists 
fear,  day  care  for  the  very  young  might  be- 
come Impversonal  and  institutionalized. 

Some  earlier  studies  of  child-rearing  en- 
vironments— including  tliose  conducted  by 
Dr.  Eleanor  Pavenstedt,  a  Tufte  University 
psychoanalyst,  on  fallure-to-thrlve  infants — 
have  shown  that  these  characteristics  retard 
development. 

But  SLgalnst  these  financial  and  Ideological 
concerns  Is  a  pressing  need. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  in  1964 
showed  the  arrangements  that  6.3  million 
working  mothers  made  for  their  12  3  million 
children  under  age  14. 

MANY     WITH     RELATIVES 

Half  of  the  children  were  cared  for  In  their 
own  homes,  usually  by  another  relative.  One 
third  were  cared  for  in  someone  else's  home. 
Thirteen  per  cent  were  watched  by  their 
own  mothers  during  work,  as  might  happen 
with  a  proprietor  of  a  small  store.  Close  to 


one  million  children,  or  8  per  cent,  cared  for 
themselves.  These  are  the  so-called  "latch- 
key kids "  who  wear  their  house  keys  around 
their  necks.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
were  able  to  find  group  day  care  centers. 

The  disparity  between  supply  and  demand 
has  brought  together  traditionally  warring 
factions  in  politics  and  education  and  set 
in  motion  a  day  care  movement.  Workers  for 
women  s  rights  are  petitioning  employers  to 
begin  on-premlse  centers  for  their  children. 
Community  groui>s  are  meeting  at  night  to 
plan  ail-day  and  after-school  centers  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Mothers  are  setting  up  co- 
operative babysitting  arrangements  aimed 
at  teaching  the  child  as  well  as  providing 
custodial  care. 

More  organized  efforts  are  being  waged  by 
groups  like  The  Day  Care  and  Child  Devel- 
opment Council  and  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  both  In  Washington. 

Legislators  have  introduced  a  variety  of 
bills  Into  Congress  to  fund  expanding  serv- 
ices. 

Economists  and  social  scientists  offer  some 
specific  reasons  why  day  care  has  become 
such  a  popular  Issue.  They  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
working  mothers,  which  has  created  a  day 
care  need  that  has  outpaced  the  ability  of 
society  to  handle  It  through  informal  ar- 
rangements. Forty  per  cent  of  mothers  work 
today,  comp:ired  with  1  per  cent  in  1940,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Labor  figures. 
These  figures  are  expected  to  increase  by  30 
per  cent  more  by  1985. 

The  recent  acceptance  by  Industry  and 
husbands  of  the  movement  of  women  out  of 
the  home  and  Into  the  labor  force. 

Changes  in  the  American  family  which 
used  to  be  large  and  centrally  located  but 
which  today  is  so  widely  spread  around  the 
country  that  the  mother  often  needs  day 
care,  sometimes  for  Illness  or  family  crisis, 
aside  from  the  workday  applications. 

HEADSTART    AS    MODEL 

Estimates  that  in  the  next  few  years,  one 
child  in  12  will  grow  up  In  a  family  with 
only  one  parent,  because  of  divorce  and  other 
factors. 

Acceptance  by  mothers  of  reports  alleging 
the  importance  of  very  early  education.  This 
has  particularly  created  support  by  centers 
that  stress  teaching. 

Within  this  educational  framework,  there 
are  several  existing  programs  that  could  pro- 
vide models  for  larger  programs. 

Head  Start,  the  Federal  pre-school  pro- 
gram for  poc«-  children,  provides  many  all- 
day  educational  settings  that  would  equal 
day  care  for  a  working  mother.  Boards  of 
education  in  localities  have  pre-school  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Departments  of  social  services  offer  day 
care  for  working  mothers  under  Title  rv  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1962,  which  pro- 
vided funds  for  these  centers. 

More  than  120,000  children  are  being  cared 
for  in  what  are  called  Family  Day  Care 
Homes,  which  are  sponsored  Jointly  by  local 
social  services  agencies  with  money  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  this  arrangement 
poor  mothers  are  taught  to  care  for  chil- 
dren by  educational  specialists  who  provide 
them  with  equipment  in  their  homes  and 
"lessons  "  to  teach  the  children.  In  this  way, 
that  mother  becomes  a  skilled  worker  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  a  service. 

While  the  above  are  all  public  programs, 
voluntary  and  private  groups  provide  varia- 
tions on  the  same  themes. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  has  as- 
sumed the  Job  of  looking  at  the  various  pro- 
grams and  setting  the  standards  for  what  day 
care  In  America  should  be. 

ZICLER    FAVORS     CHOICE 

Its  director.  Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  one  of  the 
original  Head  Start  planners,  likes  the  varied 
approach   now   being  used  because  It  gives 
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mcthers  a  choice  of  settings.  As  a  back-up, 
■ever,  the  Office  of  Child  Development  U 
Ing  some  of  these  approaches  in  83  par- 
child  centers  developed  by  several  unl- 
,,itles. 

We  really  can't  set  up  more  day  care  over- 

;,"  Dr.  Zlgler  said.  "We  have  neither  the 

_.  nor  the  facilities  to  do  so.  We  must  ex- 

id  existing  frameworks.  The  Head  Start 

■ntatlon  Is  good.  A  giant  step  would  be 

,.  passing  of  the  family  assistance  plan." 

'  "his   embattled    legislation   Is   the    Presl- 

•:  its  plan  to   reform  the  nation's  welfare 

J  tem.  It  Includes  day  care  expansion.  While 

educators  opi>ose  the  compulsory  work 

of  the  plan,  they  see  administrative 

ent  to  450.000  new  day  care  spaces 

\  first  step  m  expanding  services. 
It  is  absolutely  mandatory  to  develop  a 
cadre  of  people  whose  training  Is  dl- 
at  raising  children."  said  Dr.  Zlgler. 
Russians   have  them.  They   call   such 
people  'upbrlngers." " 
■:ii«  Russians,   Israelis   and   Swedes   have 
ji    years  had  mass  day  care  programs  for 
X  rklng  mothers.  Wliile  cultural  differences 
e  made  It  impossible  to  transfer  their  pro- 
1  directly  to  American  situations,  they 
shown  that  such  widespread  programs 
,  possible  to  operate. 

rhere  U  a  consensus  among  the  educators 
economists  studying  the  situation  that  if 
caje  is  going  to  work  on  a  universal  basis. 
Government  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
P  majority  of  It  simply  because  the  size 
the  problem  Is  larger  than  the  private  see- 
's abiUty  to  solve  It. 

V  number  of  Congressmen  have  Introduced 
that  would  create  day  care  in  addition 

,[the  family  assistance  plan. 
Representatives  John  A.  Brademas,  Demo- 
t  of  Indiana,  and  John  R.  Dellenback. 
puWican  of  Oregon,  have  Introduced  a  bill 
It  would  repeal  Head  Start  and  hand  con- 
»1  of  operations  over  to  a  state  agency  that 
(  uld  receive  most  of  Its  money  from  the 
deral  Government. 

K  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 

of  Minnesota  calls  for  the  expansion  of 

i  Start  over  the  next  five  years  from  a 

-million  a  year  program  to  a  $5-bllllon  a 

pi  program. 

A  third  bill,  proposed  by  Senator  Rtissell  B. 
of  Louisiana,  would  get  up  a  Federal 
Care  Corporation  that  would  create,  but 

V  pay  for  services. 
Private  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  have 

I  met  with  some  skepticism.  Several  years 

entreprenuers,  Including  several  football 

1,   talked    about    setting    up   franchises. 

.  because  of  the  expense  of  running  qual- 

programs,  most  have  left  the  field. 

One  private  effort  has  received  some  praise 

educators,  however.  This  is  the   Edu- 

project  of  the  Universal  Edvcatlon  Cor- 

on  of  New  York.  It  has  signed  a  con- 

with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 

.^nt  of  Education  to  set  up  centers  in  four 
Itles  and  hopes  to  expand  from  there. 
Private  Industry  has  provided  facilities  for 
children  of  employes  on  a  very  limited 
A  1968  survey  by  the  Department  of 
^^^^^  showed  that  fewer  than  150  Industry- 
s]  onsored  centers  were  available  and  more 
an  100  of  these  were  In  hospitals. 
The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union 
Baltimore  and  Chicago  has  extensive  pro- 
ims,  however.   So   do  KLH  Research  and 
».-;velopment  Corporation  of  Cambridge,  the 
Vhirlpool  division  of  RCA,  and  the  Depart- 
n  ent  of  Labor  itself. 
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QREAT  SALT  LAKE  MINERALS, 
BERYLLIUM  INDUSTRIES  PRO- 
GRESS IN  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
a  Iways  a  ple*«ur«  to  see  the  tangible  re- 
sults of  a  goal  for  which  one  has  worked. 


Today  a  dream  for  many  of  ua  from 
Utah  begins  to  be  realized  as  one  of  the 
first  commercial  attempts  to  "mine"  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Is  officially  inaugurated. 
The  extraction  of  important  minerals 
from  the  northwest  arm  of  the  famous 
lake  is  a  testament  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  which  helped  to  make  the 
operation  economically  feasible  when  it 
adopted  my  amendment  last  year  grant- 
ing depletion  rates  ranging  from  10  to 
22  percent  for  the  various  minerals  in 
Great  Salt  Lake.  It  also  is  a  testament 
to  the  foresight  and  hard  work  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Co.  The  firm  conducted  8  years  of  re- 
search, testing,  engineering,  and  con- 
struction in  preparation  for  today. 

The  ceremonies  today  are  specifically 
for  this  operation  west  of  Ogden.  Utah, 
where  water  from  the  brines  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  being  evaporated  In  huge 
ponds.  Many  tons  of  potash  salts,  mag- 
nesium chloride,  and  sodium  sulfate  will 
be  extracted  from  this  operation.  How- 
ever, other  ventures  on  the  lake  are  also 
progressing  and  undoubtedly  will  help 
to  contribute  to  Utah's  economic  well- 
being,  as  well. 

Interestingly,  the  same  issue  of  one  of 
my  State's  leading  newspapers  that 
brought  word  of  progress  on  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  carries  an  adjacent  report  of 
another  tmique  Utah  mining  opera- 
tion—that of  the  Brush  Beryllium  Co., 
in  Juab  County. 

The  company,  whose  operation  was 
also  facilitated  by  congressional  acUon 
last  year  that  retained  the  depletion 
allowance  for  beryllium  at  the  same  22 
percent  that  an  amendment  of  mine  pro- 
vided back  in  1964,  has  made  tremen- 
dous strides  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  latest  word  at  the  Utah  beryUuim 
operation — the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  Nation— is  that  the  Brush  BeryUium 
Co.,  has  successfully  test-processed  a 
lower-than-average-grade  ore  from  its 
Roadside  Mine  in  Juab  County.  This 
indicates  that  open  pit  operations  can 
be  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  pre- 
viously anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  the  boon  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Utah  and  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture mineral  and  metal  needs  of  the 
United  States  through  these  develop- 
ments will  be  significant  indeed.  I  take 
this  opportunity  once  more  to  congratu- 
late publicly  the  industries  involved  and 
to  thank  the  Senate  for  its  cooperation 
in  helping  to  make  possible  this  impor- 
tant work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une of  November  26  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COB4PANT    TO    STABT    MINING    GRBAT    SALT 

Lakx  Ponds 

(By  Robert  H.  Woody) 
The  first  venture  to  "mine"  the  Great  Salt 
LaKe   will   formally   begin   operations   In   a 
ceremony  Dec.   3. 

It  wUl  mark  the  culmination  of  eight  years 
of   research,   testirxg,   engineering   and   con- 
struction by  Great  Salt  Lake  Minerals  and 
ChMnicals  Co.  west  of  Ogden. 
Here  water  from  the  rich  brines  of  the 


northwest   arm   of   the   Great  Salt  Lake  is 
being  evaporated  In  huge  ponda. 

The  resulting  precipitate  Is  to  yield  about 
240,000  tons  of  potash  salts;  100,000  to  300.- 
000  tons  of  magnesium  chloride;  and  150,000 
tons  of  sodium  sulfate. 

COBtPANIES    INVEST 

The  ventiure  represents  an  Investment  of 
nearly  $30  million  by  two  corporations — Gulf 
Resources  and  Chemical  Corp.,  which  holds 
a  51  percent  interest  In  GSIM&C  and  Salzdet- 
furth,  A.G.,  of  Hanover,  West  Germany, 
which  holds  a  49  percent  Interest. 

Top  officers  of  both  companies  as  well  as 
Jointly  held  operating  company  will  attend 
the  ceremonies  along  with  government  and 
business  leadership  of  the  state. 

There  are  also  other  ventures  on  the  lake. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  itear  Rowley, 
Tooele  County,  National  Lead  Co.  Is  moving 
ahead  on  a  $70  million  evaporation  pond 
system  and  electrolytic  refinery  to  produce 
magnesium  and  chlorine  as  well  as  certain 
chemical  byproducts. 

Firm  Tbsts  Obb 

Brush  Beryllium  Co.  successfully  test 
processed  to  lower-than-average-grade  ore 
from  Its  Roadside  Mine  in  Juab  Cotmty. 

The  test  was  conducted  over  a  six-week 
period  during  the  third  quarter. 

According  to  Dr.  Rajrmond  A.  Foos,  vice 
president  of  research  and  development. 
Brush  tried  a  .42  percent  grade  ore  compared 
to  a  normal  run  of  .6  to  .7  percent  at  its  mill 
near  Delta.   Millard   County. 

Present  open  pit  operations  can  be  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time  than  anticipated 
before  more  costly  underground  operations 
need  be  undertaken. 

DISICN    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Before  being  named  to  his  present  post.  Dr. 
Foos  was  closely  connected  with  design  and 
development  of  the  mill. 

Brush  began   mllUng  operations  in  1969. 

Its  intent  in  developing  the  Utah  ore — the 
only  domestic  ore  body  and  the  largest  in 
the  world  as  far  as  is  known— was  to  assure 
large  U.S.  users  of  an  adequate  long-term 
supply  of  beryllium.  Dr.  Fooe  said. 

Until  now  ore  had  been  Imported  from 
Africa  and  South  Africa  in  the  beryl  form— 
a  crystal  which  is  hand  cobbed  from  host 
rock.  _,         .. 

Brush,  he  said,  also  hope*  to  reduce  the 
price  of  domestic  beryllium  principally  by 
maximizing  the  economics  of  ore  handling. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  "MAY- 
FLOWER* PASSENGERS  TO  THE 
SEARCH  FOR  VALUES 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1970,  Mr.  Paul  P.  Hoffman,  as- 
sistant archives  administrator  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  in  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Raleigh.  N.C.,  which  he  en- 
titled "A  Search  for  Values."  In  his  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Hoffman  pointed  out  in  elo- 
quent fashion  the  contributions  which 
the  Mayflower  passengers  made  to  man- 
kind's search  for  the  ultimate  values 
of  life.  For  this  reason,  the  address  mer- 
its preservation  and  dissemination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed, 
as  follows: 

A  Skabch  roa  Valuxs 
Ladies   and  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants  in  the  State  of  North 
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Carolina,  and  distinguished  guests.  I  feel 
highly  honored  and  privileged  to  address 
you  tills  evening  on  the  occasion  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower 
Bt  Plymouth.  I  think  it  appropriate  that, 
on  this  special  occasion,  we  review  the  causes 
and  motivations  for  the  group  of  people 
that  we  know  as  Pilgrims  to  remove  from 
their  homeland  to  another  civilized  land 
and  eventually  to  the  barbaric  coa.st  of 
New  England.  The  official  Mayflower  prayer 
reveres  "courage  in  the  face  of  hardships." 
but  the  significant  point  here  is  "why  face 
or  develop  the  courage  to  face  seemingly 
needless  hardships?"  In  other  words,  what 
were  the  Mayflower  people  seeking?  What 
was  this  great  search  for  values  that  drove 
them  to  the  hardships  of  settlUig  one  of  the 
most  geographically  inhospitable  areas  of 
a  new  continent? 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  England 
m  which  these  people  were  raised  and  the 
specific  influences  of  their  early  lives.  Wil- 
liam Bradford.  William  Brewster.  John  Rob- 
inson, and  other  of  the  leaders  were  raised 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  not  time 
here  to  deal  with  the  Elizabethan  Age  in 
detail  Indeed  many  hundreds  of  years  have 
been  devoted  to  attemp<>3  to  adequately 
portray  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  serious  disruptions  of  Henry 
vni  and  Mary  were,  for  the  most  part,  over. 
The  Age  of  Elizabeth,  then,  was  a  calmer 
period  than  that  which  preceded  it  or  than 
that  which  svicceeded  It.  A  time  of  consoli- 
dation and  reflection  is  an  appropriate  de- 
scription. Elizabeth  was  determined  to  main- 
tain a  strong  crown  at  any  cost,  and  the 
politics  of  such  an  aim  determined  a  religious 
settlement  tolerant  of  Protestantism,  or  an 
environment  In  which  purltanlsm  was  able  to 
grow  and  develop.  This  Is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  England  was  a  protestant  country, 
for  there  Is  good  evidence  to  support  the  prop- 
osition that  at  Elizabeth's  accession,  France 
was  more  protestant  than  England.  Until 
1570,  then,  religious  options  were  open,  but 
In  that  year  the  Papal  Bull  deposing  Eliza- 
beth set  England  on  the  course  she  has  fol- 
lowed to  this  day.  Underlying  these  religious 
considerations  it  is  Important  to  bear  in 
mind  a  constant  rise  In  status  of  the  gentry 
and  middle-classes  and  a  constant  decline 
In  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Aristocracy. 

Where,  then,  do  the  people  of  the  May- 
fiower  fit  Into  the  scheme  of  things?  Prom 
the  fotmding  in  1606,  In  the  obscure  Notting- 
hamshire town  of  Scrooby,  of  an  Independent 
Church  the  group  can  be  noted  by  Its  rural 
character  suid  its  yeoman  or  middle-class 
character.  In  the  words  of  William  Bradford, 
they  had  been  "used  to  a  plaine  countrle  life 
and  the  innocent  trade  of  husbandry."  Aside 
from  some  local  mocking  and  a  slight  brush 
with  ecclesiastical  authorities,  they  lived  a 
peaceful  life,  but  t>erhaps  in  anticipation  of 
troubles  to  come,  opted  to  follow  the  example 
of  another  neighboring  congregation  and  re- 
move to  Amsterdam,  Holland.  In  that  day, 
being  probably  the  most  tolerant  country  In 
existence.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  simply  to 
gloss  over  the  cause  of  their  departure  by 
saying  that  they  "opted"  to  go.  It  Is  possible 
to  say  that  they  were  not  "harried  from  the 
land,"  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  an 
adequate  causal  reason  for  their  departure 
to  Holland  In  1607.  ThU  is  a  point  in  the 
definition  of  values  that  I  wish  to  pursue 
later. 

The  trip  to  Holland,  although  frought  »ith 
some  troubles,  was  not  difficult,  and  the 
Scrooby  group  settled  in  Leyden.  the  old  uni- 
versity city,  successfully.  They  remained 
there  for  thirteen  years  and  met  with  con- 
siderable success  and  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Dutch  as  well.  Nonetheless,  in 
1620,  seemingly  at  the  peak  of  success,  we 
nnd  the  group  considering  leaving  the  Neth- 
erlands for  the  new  world.  The  reasons  as 


given  by  Bradford  in  Of  Plimouth  Plantation 
were  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living,  the  un- 
likelihood of  attracting  others,  the  possi- 
bility that  they  themselves  would  disperse, 
and  the  worldly  temptations  which  b«set 
their  children.  Motives  then  that  were  partly 
patriotic,  partly  economic,  partly  religious, 
and  partly  moral.  Lump  these  with  the  de- 
parture from  England  and  you  have  a  por- 
trait of  a  fiercely  independent  and  highly 
Idealistic  group  of  people.  Independence  and 
idealism,  however,  do  not  often  represent 
money,  and  It  was  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
contractual  business  arrangement  to  secure 
trunsportatlon  to  and  sustenance  in  the  new 
world.  The  details  of  this  were  worked  out 
together  with  an  informal  recognition  of 
religious  toleration  and  freedom  Irom  King 
J.imes  I.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
first  permanent  colony  in  New  England,  was 
the  child  of  two  parents:  On  the  one  side  the 
grasping  businessman  with  his  desire  for 
gain,  who  risked  a  large  sum  and  made  heavy 
los.ses;  and  on  the  other  side  the  higher  mo- 
tives of  some  of  the  aciual  emigrants,  whose 
charac'ier,  sense,  and  patie^ice  rescued  the 
enterprise  from  disasier.  Despite  many  diffi- 
culties related  to  departure,  a  total  of  102 
passengers  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  on  Novem- 
ber 18th  1920,  of  which  oae-thiid  were  of 
the  original  group  from  Leyden.  A  decliion 
was  made  to  settle  at  the  nearest  suitable 
spot,  knowingly  outside  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  and,  therefore  also 
outside  the  bounds  of  tiieir  own  patent.  This, 
another  evidence  of  fierce  independence,  and 
as  lime  would  teil,  pnic'ence  as  well.  Eciore 
landing  the  famous  Mayflower  Compact  was 
drawn  up  which,  before  this  group,  I  feel  no 
need  to  pursue  in  depth.  The  settlement  was 
finally  begun  on  December  21  at  Plymouth. 

The  flrst  winter,  although  unusually  mild, 
was  wrought  with  much  sickness  and  many 
deaths,  but  there  were  always  six  or  seven 
to  nurse  the  living  and  bury  the  dead.  These 
acts  of  kindnecs  and  understanding  were  the 
sustenance  of  the  colony  In  its  first  year. 
Despite  them,  when  the  flrst  supply  ship 
arrived  the  next  autumn  only  one-half  of 
the  original  company  was  still  living. 

Succeasfui  relations  with  the  Indians  and 
successful  trading  for  fur  carried  the  colony 
during  its  first  year.  In  fact  the  Bible  and 
the  beaver  were  the  two  mainstays  of  the 
young  colony.  The  former  saved  its  morale, 
and  the  latter  paid  Its  bills.  Additional  im- 
migrants arrived  on  the  Fortune  for  which 
the  Piigrima  were  unprepared,  but  as  an- 
other of  their  values  in  their  general  search 
for  value,  they  were  made  welcome  and  the 
piovlsicuB  on  hand  were  stretched  for  them. 
In  fact,  later,  after  Thomas  Weston,  one  of 
the  original  backers  of  Plymouth,  withdrew 
his  support  and  sent  out  a  colony  to  trade  on 
his  own  account,  dropped  over  sixty  unruly 
colonists  on  the  mercy  of  Plymouth  for  some 
months  where  they  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness. This  colony,  as  a  point  of  comparison, 
was  to  fall  largely  because  It  did  not  develop 
the  sense  of  values  which  Plymouth  had 
developed.  The  final  example  was  the  loan 
made  by  Plymouth  to  Weston  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  colony  so  that  he  could  set  him- 
self up  as  a  trapper.  In  short,  then,  Plymouth, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  greeted  and  treated  all 
who  came  as  brothers.  Kindness  became  a 
modus-operandl  and  an  Important  element 
in  the  overall  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Another  threat  was  from  Internal  dissent 
as  proplgated  by  John  Oldham,  and  the  hypo- 
critical clergyman,  John  Lyford.  We  cannot 
go  Into  detail  on  this,  but  the  situation  was 
handled  first  by  futile  attempts  at  suasion 
but  finally  by  banishment.  There  is  no  case 
known  to  me  of  overreactlon  to  a  threat,  but 
rather  a  moderate  approach  employing  as 
little  force  or  coerslon  as  was  necessary  to 
get  the  job  done. 

By   1625   Plymouth,   although  the  largest 


settlement  In  New  England,  was  outnum- 
bered by  the  other  permanent  settlers,  who 
were  likewise  founding  New  England.  There 
was,  however,  one  matter  which  caused  the 
Pilgrims  great  anxiety,  namely  their  I'.l-de- 
f.ned  relationship  with  the  adventurers  In 
London  whose  claims  were  still  good  until 
legally  extinguished.  It  was  necessary  to 
come  to  terms  with  this.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  and  It  was  agreed  that  all  claims 
of  every  description  were  to  be  canceled  by 
the  payment  of  11800,  In  annual  ln.=tan- 
ments  of  £200  each.  The  pa>Tnent  of  this 
sum,  together  with  £600  of  additional  debt, 
was  undertaken  by  Bradford,  Brewriter, 
Standl-'h,  and  Winslow,  with  four  others  in 
the  colony  and  four  friends  In  England.  In 
exchange  for  a  monopoly  cf  thn  colony's 
trade  for  six  years.  "Fnis  eliminated  the  pro- 
prietary elements  and  the  settlement  became 
le;;ally  what  it  had.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, been  from  the  start — a  corporate  col- 
ony. A  new  patent  for  Plymouth  was  gi.-ntcd 
in  1630  which  assured  their  lrdependenc3 
and  boundaries.  The  powers  of  government 
continued  to  rest  v-pon  the  cn-ipnct  .'tgnt-l 
aboard  the  Mayflower  ten  yars  earlier.  But 
In  four  of  the  most  Important  elements  In 
the  larger  migration — the  bringing  of  fam- 
ilies to  form  permanent  hom*.«,  the  peculiar 
form  of  church  government,  the  Individual 
ownership  of  freely  acquired  Innd.  and  the 
.■;ererin3  of  business  and  legr.l  relations  with 
any  company  in  England — the  Massachusetts 
leaders  but  followed  the  ways  laid  out  by 
the  simple  founders  of  Plymouth. 

On  what,  then  was  the  svccess  of  Ply- 
mouth based?  I  put  It  to  yott,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  colony  was  based  iipcn  the  valuer 
cf  foresight,  tenacity,  fortitude,  faith,  mod- 
eration, tolerance,  kindness,  sticking  to- 
gether, and  a  seeming  Inherent  quality  of 
knowing  what  to  do.  The  Inder'hdence  that 
drove  men  from  Scrooby  and  from  Leyden 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  restle^^nf^ss 
that  is  associated  with  n-.en  of  hlch  Ideals 
and  men  not  easily  pleased.  It  is  this  eort  of 
man  who  conquers  continents.  It  Is  thi"  "-ort 
of  man  that  founded  Plymo'ith  and  made  It 
work. 

The  Deputy  Governor  of  this  orcanijitfon 
has  asked  me  to  make  recomm'?ndatlcns  for 
activities  for  this  Society.  I  do  nat  presume 
to  tell  you  how,  but  I  can  say  that  It  Is  the 
sort  of  values  that  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
In  this  talk  that  have  made  this  country 
great,  and  I  would  recommend  that  tills 
group,  with  Its  proud  heritage,  do  whatever 
Is  within  Its  power  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  these  values  as  widely  as  possible  to 
the  youth,  who  are  the  future  leaders  of 
this  country. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you! 


THE     TEXTILE     ISSUE— FACT     AND 
FICTION 

Mr.  MILXJER.  Mr.  President,  Stanley 
Nehmer.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Resources,  provided  some 
penetrating  insights  into  the  impact  of 
imports  on  the  textile  industry  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  here  in  Wa.Ahington 
on  November  18. 

I  feel  that  what  Mr.  Nehmer  had  to 
say.  e.specially  in  countering  the  super- 
ficial and  erroneous  statements  which 
are  abounding,  will  be  helpful  dming  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  trade  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
address,  entitled  "The  Textile  Issue :  Fact 
and  Fiction,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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HE  Textile  Isstne:   Pact  and  Fiction 

(By  Stanley  Nehmer) 


am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
c  with  you  today,  at  a  time  when  Con- 
slonal  consideration  of  legislation  which 
affect  your  Industry  is  moving  toward  Its 
finbl  stages  In  this  session  of  Congress. 
'  'he    solution    which    the    Administration 
to  the  problem  of  burgeoning  and  dis- 
tlve  textile  imports  Is  the  textile  leglsla- 
now  before  the  Congress.  The  Admln- 
littatlon   has   taken   that  position   with  re- 
c  tauce   because   we   have  always   felt   and 
1  leel  that  the  preferred  way  to  deal  with 
textile  Import  problem  is  through  nego- 
agreements  with  our  principal  foreign 
pliers.   But,  in   the  absence  of  any  con- 
ictive  negotiated  solution,  legislation  rep- 
ts  the  only  means  to  bring  an  end  to 
long-standing,  frustrating  problem.  Sec- 
of  Commerce  Stans  advised  the  House 
and  Means  Committee  on  June  25  that 
Administration  supports  the  enactment 
the  textile  provisions  of  the  trade  bill, 
recent  weeks,   and  particularly  during 
last  week,  a  number  of  statements  have 
made  and  articles  printed  on  the  textile 
Many   of   these   have   shed   much 
,  but  little  light,  on  the  textile  Import 
We  have   had   much   fiction,  but  few 
.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
comment  in  particular  on  one  of  these 
,  prepared  for  an  economics  semi- 
,  which  received  considerable  attention  in 
press.  I  am  referring  to  the  comments 
jovernor  Andrew  F.  Brimmer  of  the  Board 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
coi  iceming  import  controls  and  domestic  In- 
lon  as  It  relates  to  the  textile  Issue, 
lut  before  getting  to  the  basic  questions 
by    Governor    Brimmer's    analysis,    I 
to  emphasize  that  my  comments  will  be 
to  the  textile  features  of  the  trade 
and  the  textile  issue.  They  do  not  in  any 
represent  my  judgment  or  that  of  the 
Ad{ninlstratlon   as   to  other  features  of  the 
bin  or  as  to  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Secretary 
and  others  In  the  Administration  have 
]  tressed   our   views   and   deep   reservations 
ab^ut  many  aspects  of  the  trade  bill  in  their 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  I  need  not  repeat  that  this  moru- 

Ini . 

II 

'  'he  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  Ad- 

ijiist  ration's  support  of   the  textile  quota 

ns  of   the   trade   bill   was   stated   by 

Stans  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 

mi).tee  on  October  12: 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  textile  provisions 
this  bill  is  in  the  direction  that  we  have 
pu  -sued  for  many  months — the  negotiation 
viable  international  textile  agreements, 
quota  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be 
(erseded  by  bilateral  or  multilateral  tex- 
agreements  and  may  be  waived  for  non- 
dl*uptlve  Imports  or  where  the  President 
find  it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest 
to  Impose  quotas." 
This  reading  of  the  bill  Is  not  arrived 
lightly.  It  is  based  on  our  direct  and  ex- 
partlcipation  in  the  drafting  of  the 
textile  provisions  of  Title  n  of  the  trade 
and  It  recognizes  that  the  Ways  and 
Committee  adopted  changes  suggest- 
by  the  Administration  In  this  Title  dur- 
the  coiirse  of  Its  very  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive deliberations. 
I  Secretary  Stans  and  other  Administration 
nesses  had  urged  modification  of  the  bill 
nally  Introduced  by  Chairman  Mills  to 
for  exemption  of  non-dlsruptlve 
This  and  other  changes  were  devel- 
durlng  the  course  of  hearings,  and  were 
i^pted  by  the  Committee.  A  central  fea- 
e  of  these  changes  is  to  assure  a  flexible 
Instrument  that  can  be  used  to  bring  about 
ne  {otiated  agreements.  The  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee  Itself  supports  this  view  of  the 
bill  In  Its  report  by  stating  that  "It  Is  in- 
tended that.  Insofar  as  may  be  possible,  the 
limitation  of  theee  imports  will  be  accom- 
plished through  the  negotiation  of  volun- 
tary agreements  provided  for  under  Section 
202  and  that  the  quota  provisions  of  Section 
201  will  assist  in  the  negotiation  of  such 
agreements  as  well  as  to  provide  protection 
for  the  domestic  market  and  workers  in  cases 
where  such  agreements  are  not  concluded." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

We  have  said  over  and  over  again  that 
we  will  never  cease  to  negotiate  on  the  textile 
issue,  even  if  quota  legislation  is  enacted. 
The  public  record  and  the  record  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  clear  to  all  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hard  fact  of 
our  position  on  this  question. 

But  Governor  Brimmer  has  not  consulted 
the  record.  How  else  to  explain  his  statement 
which  at  once  recognizes  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  II  the  President  may  ex- 
empt non-dlsruptlve  articles,  that  he  may 
waive  quotas  when  he  finds  It  in  the  national 
Interest  to  do  so,  and  that  negotiated  agree- 
ments automatically  supersede  quotas — and 
yet  offers  the  following  as  the  basic  working 
assumption  of  his  analysis: 

"It  was  assumed  that — If  quotas  were  Im- 
posed— the  amount  of  Imports  authorized 
would  be  that  stipulated  under  H.R.  18970. 
In  1971,  Imports  would  tj  held  to  the  1967-69 
average;  then,  beginning  In  1972,  the  amount 
authorized  would  be  Increased  by  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  authorized  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  year." 

Governor  Brimmer  bases  his  entire  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  textile  portions  of 
this  bill  to  consumers  on  this  assumption. 
If  valid,  it  would  mean  that  1971  textile  im- 
ports would  represent  a  rollback  of  about  25 
percent  from  current  levels.  This  is  not  fact: 
it  is  fiction.  Indeed,  Governor  Brimmer  even 
falls  to  note  that  cotton  textile  imports, 
which  this  year  will  account  for  some  1.6 
billion  yards,  out  of  total  Imports  of  some 
4.4  billion  yards,  are  automatically  exempted 
from  quotas  by  the  bill  so  long  as  we  partici- 
pate m  the  Long  Term  Cotton  TexUle  Ar- 
rangement. 

In  the  face  of  the  record.  In  the  face  of  a 
clearly  stated  Administration  intention,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  realities  of  our  textile 
trade  and  our  textile  policy.  In  which  we 
have  always  provided  substantial  access  for 
Imports  to  our  market,  hj  assumes  that  there 
will  be  no  exemptions  for  non-dlsruptlve 
articles,  and  that  either  no  agreements  will 
be  negotiated  or.  If  any  agreements  are  nego- 
tiated, there  would  be  no  Increase  above  the 
1967-69  average  provided  for  in  such  agree- 
ments. That  does  not  make  sense. 

And  where  does  this  wrong  assumption  lead 
Governor  Brimmer?  Following  a  fairly  elabo- 
rate analysis  which  encompasses  estimates  of 
1975  demand  versus  1975  Imports  on  the  basis 
of  these  quotas,  and  a  price  analysis  about 
which  I  shall  comment  later,  we  are  shown 
an  alleged  cost  to  consumers  of  $1.8  billion 
for  these  textile  quotas.  At  this  cost,  which 
he  feels  would  have  an  Inflationary  Impact 
on  the  economy,  Governor  Brimmer  con- 
cludes that  a  solution  o'.her  than  Impori 
quotas  is  needed  to  provide  the  help  to  work- 
ers and  firms  In  the  industry  which  he  agrees 
is  needed. 

Ill 

Governor  Brimmer's  proposed  solution  Is 
not  new.  Alarmed  at  the  possible  cost  of  $1.8 
billion  to  American  consumers,  he  recom- 
mends that  we  ".  .  .  adopt  more  effective  pro- 
grams to  provide  re-trainlng  and  transitional 
benefits  or  financial  assistance  for  those  who 
are  displaced  by  competitive  forces  over 
which  they  have  no  control — whether  the 
forces  originated  at  home  or  abroad."  He  of- 
fers no  analysis  of  his  proposed  solution.  In- 
deed, from  his  paper  one  would  assume  that 
an  adjustment  assistance  program  for  textiles 


is  free,  and  that  American  tax  payers  are  in 
some  way  different  from  American  consumers. 

But  our  experience  thus  far  with  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  our  estimates  for  the 
future  in  textiles  are  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Before  getting  to  that,  however,  we  should 
perhaps  establish  a  basic  line  of  logic.  First, 
we  should  recognize  that  consumers  pay 
taxes.  Second,  we  should  recognize  that  ad- 
justment assistance  or  any  other  kind  of  as- 
sistance costs  money.  Third,  we  should  recoK- 
nize  that  such  money  comes  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  which  gets  it  basically  from 
tax  revenues.  A  conclusion  begins  to  emerj,e, 
namely,  whatever  money  an  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  costs  will  be  borne  by  tax 
payers,  a  worthy  group  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  American  consumers. 

Now,  perhaps  we  should  look  at  how  much 
aa  adjustment  assistance  program  might  cost 
in  dealing  with  a  problem  of  the  scope  and 
nature  of  that  which  confronts  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  Its  workers.  The  textile-apparel 
complex  directly  employs  some  2.3  million 
workers  in  some  35,000  separate  establish- 
ments located  In  every  stat€  of  the  Union.  On 
the  basis  of  our  experience  with  the  automo- 
tive arrangement  with  Canada,  we  have  esti- 
mated that  adjustment  assistance  per  100,000 
workers  certified  as  eligible  to  apply  for  such 
assistance  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$265  million  a  year.  This  assumes  that  of 
those  certified,  only  75  percent  finally  qualify 
and  receive  assistance.  Of  that  75  percent, 
only  one-fourth  receive  training  allowances. 
I  use  the  100,000  figure  because  it  has  a  pe- 
culiarly current  significance.  From  January  of 
this  year  through  September,  the  latest 
month  for  which  we  have  data,  textile  and 
apparel  employment  In  the  United  States  was 
down  by  100,000  Jobs.  A  total  of  125,000  lost 
jobs  In  textile  and  apparel  by  the  year's  end 
Is  certainly  a  real  possibility. 

Obviously  not  all  of  the  Jobs  were  lost  to 
import  competition,  but  Just  as  obviously  a 
great  many  of  them  were,  since  American 
consumption  of  textiles  did  not  decrease, 
but  the  Import  share  of  that  consumption 
Increased.  It  is  a  relevant  figure  to  consider. 
But  wa  should  not  assume  that  a  100.000  or 
125,000  job  loss  will  be  the  end  of  our  textile 
Issue  In  the  absence  of  a  sound  solution  to 
the  Import  problem.  It  can  reasonably  be  pre- 
dicted that  additional  Job  losses  of  a  similar 
magnitude  will  continue  to  occur  over  the 
next  four  or  five  years  In  the  absence  of  con- 
trols on  textile  and  apparel  Imports.  This  an- 
nual figure  of  $265  million  would  be  re- 
peated several  times  over. 

And  what  about  firms?  Adjustment  as- 
sistance to  firms  also  requires  money.  Our 
experience  In  cases  of  assistance  to  firms  and 
the  kind  of  capital  requirements  that  might 
be  involved  there  Is  less  than  In  the  area 
of  worker  assistance,  simply  because  there 
have  been  fev^er  successful  applications.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  on  September  29. 
1970,  the  Small  Business  Administration  an- 
nounced a  plan  of  assistance  to  the  Emll  J. 
Padar  Co.  (producer  of  barber  chairs)  which 
provided  for  loans  totalling  $4,125,000. 
Other  adjustment  assistance  proposals  are 
being  considered  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment at  f.ie  present  time.  While  their  cost 
will  vary  significantly,  I  know  of  at  least  one 
that  Is  expected  to  exceed  $1  million. 

The  textile-apparrel  Industry  Is  composed 
of  some  35,000  establishments  owned  by  some 
30,000  firms.  Obviously,  many  of  these  firms 
will  need  assistance.  Some  of  them  perhaps 
will  need  as  much  assistance  as  the  Emll  J. 
Padar  Co.  Others  will  need  less.  Surely  some 
will  require  more. 

Little  imagination  is  required  to  forecast 
that  the  application  of  figures  In  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  $1  million  per  firm  to  a  very 
small  percentage  of  these  firms,  i.e.  2  or  3 
percent,  produces  rather  large  dollar  outlays 
by  the  Government  for  an  adjustment  assist- 
ance program. 
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For  example,   assuming  30,000  firms,  and 
assistance  for  the  stated  percent  at  the  Indi- 
cated level,  we  see: 
!<:;.  at  $1  million  =  $300  million 
2';i  at  $1  mllllon=$600  million 
37e  at  $2  million  =  $1.8  billion 
Note  that  this  3  %  Is  only  900  firms,  and  a  $2 
million  loan  Is  less  than  one-half   of  what 
was  deemed  necessary  to  do  the  assistance 
Job  required  for  a  barber  chair  manufacturer. 
Obviously  the  Brimmer  solution  would  bring 
us  to  the  threshold  oX  a  major  financial  un- 
dertaking that  staggers  the  imagination. 

Perhaps  we  should  again  note  that,  as 
Secretary  Stans  has  stated.  "The  textile  In. 
da^try  Is  too  big  for  any  kind  of  solution 
that  we  would  be  able  to  apply  internally." 
Consumers,  as  taxpayers,  would  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  such  a  program. 

Indeed,  this  Is  perhaps  the  key  distinction 
between  the  textile  and  shoe  ca.ses.  The  100,- 
000  Jobs  lost  In  textiles  and  apparel  this  year 
equals  50%  of  the  total  U.S.  employment  In 
the  non-rubber  footwear  industry.  Rather 
than  30,000  firms,  there  are  675.  So  different 
In  size  are  these  problems  that  they  do.  In 
fact,  take  on  a  difference  in  kind. 

We  believe  a  reasonable  internally- 
oriented  program  can  meet  the  problems  of 
the  shoe  Industry.  The  Administration  has 
put  forward  such  a  program.  In  addition,  the 
Tariff  CommisBlon's  injury  investigation  now 
underway  at  the  request  of  the  President  will 
help  us  to  fill  In  gaps  where  import  relief 
may  be  needed  for  particular  products. 

IV 

Let  us  return  briefly  to  another  part  of 
Governor  Brimmer's  analysis.  He  assumes 
that  the  unit  value  of  Imports  (at  retail)  Is 
about  $6  as  compared  to  a  domestic  value  of 
about  $10.  He  further  assumes  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  quota  Is  to  require  that  each  Item 
not  available  from  Imports  be  obtained 
domestically.  Thus,  the  buyer  of  a  unit  who 
cannot  obtain  a  $6  unit  becau.se  of  the  quota 
must  obtain  a  domestic  replacement  at  $10. 
Cost  of  quota?  $4  per  unit.  Net  result  based 
on  his  demand  projections  and  on  his  Im- 
port-supply projections?  $1.8  billion. 

But  here  again,  I  think  we  are  dealing  with 
a  false  assumption.  Namely,  that  all  imports 
and  all  domeatic  articles  cover  the  same  price 
spread  in  unit  value.  This  ignores  the  fact 
ttjat  Imports  are  generally  more  concentrated 
in  value  terms  than  is  domestic  merchandise 
which  covers  In  significant  quantity  the  en- 
tire range  of  price  and  quality.  In  short,  the 
unit  value  comparison  Is  not  realistic.  The 
$6  item  that  the  consiimer  replaces  with  a 
domestic  Item  Is  not  replaced  with  a  $10 
Item,  but  with  an  Item  of  the  same  quality 
whose  unit  value  Is  likely  to  be  much  closer 
to  86  than  to  $10. 

Every  dollar  of  redvction  of  that  $10  unit 
in  Governor  Brimmer's  analysis  reduces  the 
tt.8  billion  cost  figure  by  twenty-five  per- 
cent. Thus,  If  a  $6  Item  Is  replaced  by  a 
$7  domestic  Item  the  $1.8  biUlon  cost  drops 
to  $450  mlUlon.  You  may  have  noticed  that 
this  is  far  below  any  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  an  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Governor  Brimmer  also  fails  to  account 
for  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  lost  revenjie 
from  taxpayers  who  used  to  work  In  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industry  but  are  forced 
Into  adjustment  assistance  payments,  and 
irom  firms  which  used  to  make  a  profit  In 
that  industry  but  no  longer  do  so.  Our  esti- 
mates of  the  lost  wages  alone  for  100,000 
workers  amount  to  more  than  $600  million 
a  year,  or  more  than  $625  nUlUon  a  year  for 
125,000  workers.  And  this  is  cumulative,  so 
that,  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  restraints 
on  imports,  by  the  fifth  year  alone,  it  could 
be  somewhere  between  $2.5  and  $3.0  bUllon. 
Obviously,  this  loss  to  the  economy  Is  re- 
flected m  lost  expenditures  by  these  people, 
as  well  as  in  nonpayment  of  taxes.  From 
coauibutors  to  our   tax  revenue  and  eco- 


nomic activity,  these  people  shift  to  redpl- 
enis  of  public  assistance. 

These  figures  on  workers  and  firms  do 
not  reflect  community  losses  sustained  as 
n  result  of  this  loss  of  buying  power,  In- 
ere.ised  welfare  costs,  and  lost  local  tax 
revenue  from  unemployed  workers  and 
closed  plants.  Over  a  five-year  period,  we 
could  conceivably  be  dealing  with  an  eco- 
nomic impact  measurable  in  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

As  a  final  note.  Governor  Brlnuner  also 
largely  assumes  that  the  only  real  force 
holding  down  textile-apparel  inflation  !s 
imports,  and  that  a  lessening  cf  this  pres- 
sure means  equivalent  upward  price  move- 
ment. But  we  are  looking  at  an  extremely 
competitive  industry.  Apparel,  the  focus  and 
exriniple  chosen  for  his  analysis,  is  v.ithout 
doubt  the  least  concentrated  major  American 
industry.  Its  largest  firm  accounts  for  but 
2  percent  of  the  industry  sales  and  its  8 
largest  to(;elher  account  for  only  15  percent. 
Firms  In  this  Industry  clearly  face  the  knife- 
edge  o£  competition,  with  or  without  im- 
ports. 

There  are  other  technical  deficiencies  in 
Governor  Brimmer's  analysis  which  I  will 
not  pursue  in  detail  at  this  point,  but  which 
further  undermine  his  conclusion. 

For  example.  Governor  Brimmer's  method 
of  calculating  the  cost  of  quata£  on  apparel 
depends  completely  on  reducing  the  entire 
range  of  apparel  ItemG  and  pieces  to  a  single 
"average  price"  measure.  He  does  this  by 
taking  a  poundage  figure  for  all  retail  ap- 
parel purchiises  and  dividing  It  Into  the  total 
value  of  such  purchases  for  both  domestically 
produced  Items  and  for  Imports.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  relationship  In  the  market 
place  between  the  weight  ol  an  apparel  Item 
and  its  price.  Anyone  who  looks  at  his  wife's 
clothing  bills  knows  this. 

Also,  we  know  that  many  of  the  factors 
relied  upon  in  Governor  Brimmer's  method 
are  not  the  constants  he  assumes  them  to 
be.  This  Is  true,  for  example,  of  the  com- 
position of  the  consumer's  price  Index  basket 
of  goods  and  services.  The  only  constant 
about  this  basket  Is  that  It  changes  all  the 
time  as  per  capita  incomes  rise  and  new 
consumer  goods  appear  on  the  market.  Six 
years  is  a  long  period  for  which  to  assume 
zero  change  In  areas  as  dynamic  as  In- 
comes, tastes,  and  actual  consumer  expend- 
itures. 

Governor  Brimmer's  method  rests  on  arbi- 
trary assumptions  which  introduce  a  serious 
sys'LCiur/tlc  upT.-ird  bla^  l:ito  his  results  and 
on  cruclsJ  measurements  which  are  tech- 
nically unacceptable.  Finally,  there  are  also 
inaccuracies  In  his  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  which  cast  additional  doubt 
on  the  soundness  of  the  paper.  In  short,  good 
cloth  cannot  be  woven  from  bad  yarn. 

What  can  be  said,  then,  about  the  effect  on 
prices  of  the  textile  provisions  of  the  trade 
bill? 

First,  we  should  recognize  that  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  will  continue  at  high  levels 
under  the  bill.  Instead  of  the  disruptive  47 
percent  growth  In  imports  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  products  which  occurred  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  over  the  same  period 
of  1969,  which  was  25  ptercent  higher  than 
the  1968  level,  which  was  52  percent  higher 
than  the  1967  level,  we  should  see  a  smaller 
and  non-dlsruptlve  rate  of  growth  in  such 
Imports. 

Second,  our  experience  with  regard  to  cot- 
tcn  textile  Imports  which  have  been  subject 
to  control  since  1961  under  international 
agreements,  has  been  that  prices  have  risen 
only  slightly.  In  1960,  the  year  before  these 
arrangements  began,  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex for  cotton  products  ( 1957-59  =  100)  stood 
at  104.4.  In  September  1970.  It  was  at  106.4. 
During  the  same  period  the  index  for  all  in- 


dustrial commodities  increased  from  101.3  to 
117.1. 

Third,  the  key  to  the  future  of  prices  of 
textiles  and  apparel  lies  in  maintaUiing  a 
viable,  competitive  domestic  Industry,  that 
is,  In  the  competition  of  30,000  firms  for  the 
consumer's  business.  If  imports  should  fur- 
ther reduce  the  size  of  this  industry  signif- 
icantly, we  can  all  view  with  alarm  the  im- 
pact on  the  constuner. 

vi 

Thus.  I  do  not  arccpt  CTOvcncr  Br''.in::r"s 
analysis  of  the  textile  situation  or  his  rccotn- 
mendatlons  for  a  solution  to  the  textile  Im- 
port problpra.  In  my  \lew,  public  debate  on 
tho  trade  bill  and  tlie  Congressional  debate 
we  sliall  wlUiess  this  week  ars  not  well  served 
by  an  an.iJysis  which  btarts  from  fulse  prem- 
ises and  carries  tham  through  to  e;::reme 
conclusions.  One  pjiut  made  by  Governor 
Brimmer  is  his  of  tea  repeated  c-\cat.  lest  in 
some  public  reports,  that  his  "estimates  axe 
obviously  tentative  and  sliould  be  interpreted 
with  considerable  cauiion. "  I  agree  with  that, 
and  how! 

We  can  only  hope  that  fact,  not  fiction, 
will  prevail  on  this  isiuo  in  the  tomlng 
weeks. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  "WALTER  J.  HICKEL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Precident.  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  great  body  will  re- 
member the  stormy  days  iii  January  19G9, 
when  the  Senate  considered  the  nomi- 
nation of  then  Governor  of  Alaska  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  to  be  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior. Gmemor  liickel  was  accused  of 
having  close  ties  to  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry and  with  having  a  callous  atti- 
tude toward  our  natuial  enviionment. 
On  the  day  the  Senate  voted  to  confirm 
Governor  Hickel  I  spoke  in  his  defense 
and  I  predicted  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  Governor  Hickel  "will  become 
a  great  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  .  .  . 
will  guard  his  Nation's  resources  well." 
My  prediction  has  been  borne  cut. 

Soon  after  the  new  Secretary  took  of- 
fice the  substrata  above  an  oil  pool  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel  ruptured  and 
natural  pressure  in  the  pool  forced  be- 
tween 1  and  3  million  gallons  of  oil  in 
the  waters  above,  some  of  which  floated 
to  .•:hr)re  and  .<;everciv  damipcd  milfs  of 
beautiful  southern  California  beaches. 
Secretary  Hickel  flew  to  the  scene  and 
made  a  personal  inspection,  con.sulted 
with  experts  and  then  made  the  tough 
decision  to  shut  down  all  offshore  opera- 
tions in  the  area.  He  then  a'^ked  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  to  draft  a  substan- 
tially stronger  set  of  drilling  regulations 
and  put  them  into  effect  despite  indus- 
try opposition.  He  followed  this  with  a 
regulation  making  oil  companies  strictly 
liable  for  spills  from  oil  platform.^  in  off- 
sliore  Federal  areas. 

And  this  was  not  an  isolated  incident. 
He  continued  his  drive  to  protect  the 
environment.  He  blocked  comtructicn  of 
a  proposed  Miami  jetport  that  mifrht 
have  severely  damaged  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  He  convinced  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  divert  water  into 
the  park  to  save  it  from  destruction. 

The  Secretary  also  took  innovative 
new  steps  by  recommending  the  creation 
of  a  new  system  of  urban  parks,  propos- 
ing a  ban  on  billboards  on  Federal  lands, 
supporting  a  strong  coal  mine  safety  bill. 
banning   tlie   use   of   DDT   by   Federal 
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agencies  under  his  control,  and  order- 
ii  g  the  prosecution  of  mercury  polluters 
aid  oil  companies  violating  regulations 
ii  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

His  record,  of  coui-se,  will  not  satisfy 
e  eryone — no  one  could.  But  as  Spencer 
Rich  of  the  Washington  Post  put  it  re- 
ci^ntly,  "Take  him  all  in  all,  and  most 
CI  inser'vationists  agree  that  he  has  done 
a  good  job  in  the  public  interest." 

Over  half  a  centiiiT  ago,  one  of 
Americas  truly  great  conservationists. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  said 
something  which  I  think  Secretary 
tickel's  critics,  and  in  fact  all  critics, 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  He  said: 

It  Is  not  the  critic  that  counts,  not  the 
n  an  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
siumbled  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
hive  done  them  better  The  credit  belongs 
t<i  the  man  who  Is  actually  in  the  arena; 
w  hose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and 
b  ood;    who  strives  valiantly,  who  errs  and 

0  ten  comes  up  short  again  and  again;  who 
k  nows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devo- 
t  ons  and  spends  himself  in  a  worthy  caixse; 
who,  at  the  beet,  knows  In  the  end  the 
t  lumph  of  high  achievement  and  who  at 
M  orst.  IX  he  fails,  at  least  falls  while  daring 
greatly,  so  that  his  place  shall  never  be  with 
t  lose  cold  and  timid  souls  who  know  neither 
v  iCtory  nor  defeat. 

The  Nation's  loss  is  Alaska's  gain,  for 
\/ally  Hickel  is  coming  home.  As  Alas- 
kans meet  the  challenge  of  wisely  de- 
veloping our  resources  while  protecting 
c  ur  clean  air,  clean  water,  and  quality  of 

1  fe,  we  will  have  the  guidance  and  wis- 
c  om  of  Wally  Hickel  to  aid  us.  A  imique 
r  lan.  a  strong  man.  an  Alaskan.  Walter 
,: .  Hickel  loves  his  State  and  country  and 
I  is  voice  will  continue  to  be  heard. 
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BRUCE  SAYS  REDS  WILL  NOT 
NEGOTIATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  was  an 
iateresting  story  in  yesterday's  news- 
]  lapers.  a  story  that  puts  in  their  proper 
]  lerspective  all  those  complaints  that 
1  very  time  the  President  acts  in  Vietnam 
]  le  hurts  negotiations  in  Paris. 

If  you  will  recall,  the  United  States 
lias  taken  nearly  every  step  possible, 
:  hort  of  outright  surrender  and  aban- 
I  ionment  of  its  allies,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
bout  meaningful  negotiations  with  the 
;jorth  Vietnamese. 

But  also,  from  time  to  time,  in  an  ef- 
brt  to  save  American  lives  or  prevent 
nilitary  disaster.  President  Nixon  has 
iicted  in  a  manner  that  tells  the  North 
Aetnamese  we  have  not  retreated,  we 
lave  not  surrendered,  and  we  are  not  a 
)aper  tiger. 

You  may  remember  the  incursion  into 
he  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  last  spring. 

Or,  you  may  remember  the  latest  dar- 
ng  effort  to  rescue  American  prisoners 
>f  war  rotting  in  North  Vietnam. 

And  the  cries  of  anguish  it  brought 
orth. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  junior  Sena- 
x>T  from  Maine  last  Tuesday,  November 
24.  when  he  said: 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  we  embark 
)n  that  kind  of  policy,  of  reaching  in  from 
;ime  to  time  to  get  a  handful  of  prisoners 
back,  we  may  exacerbate  the  situation,  we 
nay  be  risking  an  escalation  of  the  war,  wo 
may  minimize  the  prospects  of  a  negotiated 


settlement  and  we  may  further  delay  the  day 
when  we  may  bring  them  all  back. 

The  tone  and  the  temper  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  are  that  we  are  engaged 
in  meaningful  negotiation  and  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  willing  or  have 
been  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  of  pris- 
oner exchange  or  even  decent  prisoner 
treatment. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  remember,  the 
President  has  offered  a  total  prisoner 
exchange:  all  North  Vietnamese  for  all 
Americans.  In  terms  of  numbers,  this 
would  be  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Yet  they  have  ignored 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  what  negotiations  is  the 
Senator  from  Maine  talking  about  in 
realistic  terms? 

If  we  read  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  there  are  none. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  by  Ana- 
tole  Stub,  of  the  Washington  Post  for- 
eign service: 

Paris.  Dec.  1. — David  K.  E.  Bruce,  the  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  at  the  Vietnam  perce  talks, 
said  today  that  "there  have  never  been  any 
true  negotiations"  in  the  nearly  two  years 
of  the  Paris  conference. 

The  U.S.  envoy  told  a  news  conference 
that  the  talks  had  provided  "a  propaganda 
field  day"  for  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong.  and  that  "that  is  all  that  has  been 
going  on." 

Bruce  said  there  has  been  "no  indication 
whatever"  that  the  Communists  were  ready 
to  "engage  in  true  negotiation."  Instead,  he 
said  the  Communist  side  has  stuck  to  its 
two  preconditions— total  U.S.  withdrawal  and 
replacement  of  the  Saigon  government.— 
which,  if  accepted  in  toto,  would  according 
to  them  result  in  a  "negotiating  poeture." 

The  Communist  preconditions  remain  un- 
acceptable to  the  United  States.  Bruce  said. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is 
in  our  own  best  interest  to  continue  to  try 
to  bring  about  some  kind  of  meaningful 
negotiations  with  the  Communists. 

But  from  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
Communists  will  voluntarily  free  any 
American  prisoners  in  the  immediate 
future.  ^  ^, 

I  wonder  how  long  the  critics  of  the 
President's  action — safe  here  in  their 
own  snug  comfortable  lives — would  ask 
their  fellow  Americans  in  those  Com- 
munist prisons— and  their  wives  and 
children— to  be  patient? 


SENATE  REFORM 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
reform  is  a  subject  which  I  hope  will  be 
increasingly  discussed  and  supported  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  country. 

To  further  that  disc\ission  and,  hope- 
fully, to  increase  support  for  reform,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memoran- 
dum I  have  prepared  for  circulation  to 
Senators  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memobandtjm  P^om  Fred  R.  Harris, 

Senate  Reform 

1.  need  fob  reform 

During  the  last  six  months — and  particu- 
larly In  the  weeks  which  Immediately  pre- 
ceded the  1970  elections — I  had  occasion  to 
travel  around  the  country  quite  a  bit  and  to 


talk  with  people  from  all  backgrounds.  The 
principal  hallmark  of  the  1970  elections  was 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Americans 
that  it  didn't  really  matter  what  politician 
was  elected. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  alienation  of  young  people  and  the 
alienation  of  black  people  and  other  minori- 
ties. I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  and 
dangerous  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
great  mass  of  plain  people  In  this  coimtry 
that  the  political  process  Is  not  responsive 
enough  to  the  public  will  and  cannot  act 
with  sufficient  urgency  on  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  face  us. 

I  find  it  in  my  own  family.  A  relative  of 
mine  ha."!  suflfered  a  catastrophic  illness,  and 
de."ipUe  the  fact  that  this  couple  has  worked 
as  hard  as  they  could  all  their  lives,  they 
cannot  pay  their  medical  and  hospital  hills. 
My  father,  a  very  small  farmer,  rightly  be- 
lieves that  he  had  a  legitimate  complaint 
about  the  need  for  tax  reform.  Too  many  peo- 
ple like  these  are  convinced,  correctly,  that 
they  have  just  complaints  about  the  way 
things  are,  but  they  seriously  doubt  that 
anything  much  is  really  going  to  be  done 
about  these  complaints. 

Put  this  together  with  the  same  kind  of 
despair  that  so  many  young  people  and  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  feel,  as  they  contem- 
plate the  need  for  national  action  on  a  broad 
range  of  social  problems,  and  the  necessity  to 
do  more  than  Just  talk  about  these  problems 
confronts  each  public  official  In  America. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Senate  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  try  to  modernl2»  and  re- 
form the  one  institution  to  which  we  be- 
long— the  Senate.  If  we  are  to  help  restore 
and  renew  public  confldenc?  in  the  political 
process  and  In  our  political  institutions,  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  now  to 
make  the  Senate  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic will  and  more  nearly  an  instrumentality 
for  carrying  forward  the  majority  view  in 
the  Senate. 

Accordingly,  I  have  discussed  these  matters 
with  a  number  of  people — Senators  and 
others — who  are  knowledgeable  and  con- 
cerned about  Senate  procedures.  I  believe 
there  is  strong  and  growing  sentiment  for 
reform.  Thus,  what  follows  is  a  listing  of 
some  of  the  issues  which  should  be  considered 
by  the  Senate — and  particularly  by  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Caucus — for  action  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1971  session.  These  ideas 
are  circulated,  not  as  final  positions,  but  as 
the  springboard  for  further  discussion,  refine- 
ment, revisions  and  additional  suggestions. 
This  effort  in  no  way  intends  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  Senate  leadership — and  certainly 
not  of  Senator  Mansfield— but  of  the  system 
Itself  and  of  its  outdated  and  archaic  rules 
and  procedures.  The  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—and  the  House  Democratic  Cau- 
cus— have  begun  to  Institute  important  re- 
forms. I  believe  it  Is  time  for  the  Senate,  also, 
to  move  toward  modernization  and  reform. 

n.    STEERING   COMMITTEE 

Of  crucial  importance  will  be  the  selection 
of  three  new  members  of  the  Democratic 
Senate  Steering  Committee,  which  makes 
committee  assignments.  Vacancies  wUl  oc- 
cur because  of  the  retirement  of  Senators 
Dodd.  Holland  and  McCarthy.  It  has  been 
the  procedure  in  the  Democratic  Caucus  In 
the  past  to  move  toward  better  representa- 
tion on  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  re- 
gional and  Ideological  makeup  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Caucus.  This  should,  of  course, 
be  carried  forward  in  1971. 

These  three  vacancies  should  be  filled  with 
progressive  Democrats  to  Improve  the  Ideo- 
logical balance  of  the  Steering  Committee 
and  to  make  the  Steering  Committee  more 
nearly  reflect  that  balance  In  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Senator  Dodd  should  be  filled  by  a 
progressive  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
Northeast,  and  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
retirement  of  Senator  McCarthy  by  a  progres- 
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sive  Democrat  from  the  Mid-West— to  con- 
tinue the  same  geographical  or  regional  rep- 
resentation in  these  two  Instanoee. 

However,  the  vacancy  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Senator  Holland  should  be  filled 
by  a  progressive  Democrat  from  the  West. 
The  present  regions  and  the  states  which 
make  them  up — important  for  the  purposes 
of  regional  balance  on  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee— have  more  or  less  arrived  at  In  the  past 
informally,  apparently.  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
are  listed  In  the  Southern  region  for  this 
purpose.  I  believe  that  such  a  listing  Is  er- 
roneous, because  some  years  ago  the  Sen- 
ators from  both  of  these  states  decided  to 
meet  with  the  Western  Cauctis.  rather  than 
the  Southern  Caucus,  and  because  the  in- 
terests of  their  people  are  more  nearly  paral- 
lel to  those  of  the  West. 

Placing  these  states  in  the  Western  region 
would  mean  that  the  Northeast  would  con- 
tinue to  have  9  Democratic  Senators,  the 
South  would  have  16,  the  Mid-West  14  and 
the  West  16.  Thus,  the  Mid-West,  West  and 
South  would  each  be  entitled  to  4  Steering 
Committee  seats. 

Put  another  way,  no  Southern  Democrat 
Senator  would  lose  his  spot  on  the  Steer- 
ing Committee.  Instead,  the  under-repre- 
sented Western  Democrats  would  pick  up  a 
fourth  seat  on  the  Steering  Committee  when 
this  vacancy  Is  filled. 

The  three  vacancies  on  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee should  be  filled  before  new  Commit- 
tee assignments  are  made  for  the  1971  ses- 
sion. 

Moreover,  the  Steering  Committee  assign- 
ments should  be  subject  to  individual  votes 
In  the  Democratic  Caucus.  (More  on  this 
later  in  respect  to  the  need  for  increased  im- 
portance to  be  assumed  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus.) 

in.  COMMITTEE  RATIOS 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  Finance, 
Judiciary  and  Appropriations  Committees, 
especially,  are  not  ideologically  representative 
of  Senate  Democrats,  being  heavy  on  the  con- 
servative, rather  than  the  progressive,  side. 
How  committee  ratios  are  determined  for 
these  committees  and  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  other  important  committees  will 
be  highly  important.  If  ratios  are  worked  out 
on  these  committees  In  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Democratic  seats  that 
would  otherwise  be  available.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  achieve  more  nearly  an  ideological 
balance  which  Is  truly  representative.  Agree- 
ments with  the  Senate  Republicans  on  com- 
mittee ratios  should  take  this  into  account. 

Moreover,  the  size  of  these  committees  un- 
der the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act — as 
seems  permissible  under  that  law — should 
take  Into  account  the  Senators  who  are 
"grandfathered"  in  as  members  of  more  than 
one  major  committee. 

In  other  words,  a  committee  which  would 
otherwise  be  reduced  from  17  to  15  members, 
under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
but  which  has  two  "grandfathered"  members, 
should  temporarily  remain  at  the  present 
membership  of  17  In  order  to  accommodate 
those  specific  memberships. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  should  re- 
main at  14  Democrats  and  10  Republicans; 
the  Finance  Committee  should  remain  at  10 
Democrats  and  7  Republicans;  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  remain  at  9 
Democrats  and  6  Republicans;  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  should  remain  at  10  Demo- 
crats and  7  Republicans. 

The  appointments  to  these  committees 
particularly  should  be  from  among  the  pro- 
gressive, rather  than  conservative.  Democrats 
In  the  Senate  so  as  to  more  nearly  conform 
the  membership  of  these  committees  with 
the  Ideological  balance  In  the  Democratic 
caucus. 

rv.    SENATE    DEMOCRATIC    CAUCUS 

Since  Democrats  will  continue  to  be  the 
majority  party  In  tb«  Senate  In  tb«  1871 


session,  they  have  a  special  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public.  It  Is  they  who 
designate  the  Senate  leMlerablp.  commlttM 
chairmen  and  principal  staff,  and  schedule 
the  work  of  the  Senate  In  committees  and 
on  the  flix)r. 

Because  of  this  special  public  responsibil- 
ity, the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  Is  highly 
Important.  If  it  is  to  become  more  responsive 
to  the  public  will,  the  Senate  Democratic 
Caucus  must  be  upgraded  In  importance, 
visibility  and  influence. 

The  Caucus  should  meet  regularly,  at  least 
once  a  month.  Even  better,  would  be  a 
weekly  luncheon. 

Attendance  will  depend  upon  the  Caucus 
actually  having  something  to  do.  Senators 
vrill  attend  if  important  decisions  are  being 
made.  The  Caucus  should  meet  in  public, 
because  it  will  be  doing  the  public's  business. 

The  Steering  Committee  should  report 
committee  assignments  to  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  not  directly  to  the  Senate 
floor.  Most  often,  and  particularly  initially, 
these  assignments  would  probably  be  ap- 
proved as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  right 
of  the  Caucus  to  vote  on  Individual  assign- 
ments, should  It  desire  to  do  so,  should  be 
established. 

Most  Important,  the  Senate  Democratic 
Caucus  should  be  given  an  opportunity  every 
two  years  to  vote  on  Steering  Committee 
recommendations  for  all  committee  chair- 
men. Again,  at  least  Initially,  these  chair- 
manships would  probably  be  approved  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, would  have  a  highly  salutary  effect  and 
would  tend  to  cause  committee  chairmen  to 
become  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  In  the  Senate,  particularly  In  re- 
gard to  holding  hearings  and  meetings  and 
considering  legislation. 

v.     PARTY     LOTALTT 

The  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  should  face 
up  to  the  question  of  what  Its  position 
should  be  concerning  committee  asslgrmienta 
and  Senate  positions  for  those  who  are  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  or  re-elected  to  the  Senate 
as  other  than  nominees  of  the  national  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  In  particular,  this  Issue  pres- 
ently arises  through  the  re-election  of  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia,  not  as  a 
Democrat,  but  as  an  Independent.  The  Issue 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Senator  Byrd  as  an 
honorable  and  dedicated  Senator  and  person. 

It  does  involve  such  questions  as  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  build  and  main- 
tain national  Democratic  parties  throughout 
the  country  if  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus 
ordinarily  grants  full  membership  in  the 
Caucus  to  those  who  seek  election  or  re- 
election under  other  party  labels  or  under  no 
label.  Moreover,  this  can  be  very  important 
insofar  as  the  needed  growth  in  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Caucus  Itself. 

Senators  with  whom  I  have  dlscu-ssed  this 
difficult  matter  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions— some  based  upon  law,  some  on  fair- 
ness and  some  practicality — about  acting 
retroactively  in  regard  to  Senator  Byrd. 
Moreover,  the  first  decision  Is  his  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  seeks  to  continue  his  mem- 
bership in  Democratic  Caucus.  There  Is  quite 
a  bit  of  leeimg  that  at  the  very  least  the 
Senate  Democratic  Caucus  should  lay  down 
some  prospective  rule  which  would  govern 
situations  such  as  this  in  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus 
should  authorize  a  special  committee  to 
make  recommendations  to  it  concerning  this 
matter. 

VI.    SENIORITY 

The  seniority  system  Is  one  which  has 
grown  up  by  custom  and  tradition  in  the 
Senate  and  Is  most  often,  and  rightly,  at- 
tacked. 

I  believe  that  there  Is,  correctly,  a  growing 
feeling  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  that 
the  seniority  system  must  be  changed. 


There  Is  considerable  support  for  the  Idea — 
operative  elsewhere  In  the  government — of  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  committee 
chairmen,  an  age  when  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  step  down  from  the  chairmanship 
but  could  remain  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Some  supporters  of  reform  of  the 
seniority  system  argue  that  this  is  not  the 
best  method  for  accomplishing  reform.  I  bt- 
lie\e  that  this  might  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  If  nothing  better  could  be  agreed 
to  Immediately. 

A  better  and  more  logical  way  to  reform 
the  seniority  system — and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  the  importance  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  —would  be  to  require  that  ccni- 
mlttee  chairmen  be  voted  upon  each  two 
years  by  the  Caucus,  as  suggested  earlier. 

Further,  I  believe  that  we  should  slgn.il 
our  responsiveness  to  the  growing  concern 
about  the  seniority  system  by  voting  In  the 
Senate  Democratic  Caucus  to  set  up  a  special 
committee  on  reform  of  the  seniority  syb- 
tem  to  report  back  on  a  date  certain.  T^i.s 
would  serve  the  good  purpose  of  helping  to 
focus  Senate  and  public  attention  on  thi.s 
problem  and  would  generate  debate  and  dis- 
cussion about  It  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
country,  both  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
special  committee  and  at  the  time  Its  rep>ort 
and  any  substitutes  for  It  were  consider^ 
by  the  SeiMte  Democratic  Caucus. 

VII.   APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTERS 

Conference  committees  In  the  Senate  are 
now.  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  seniority  on  the  Senate  com- 
mittee Involved.  While  the  Senate  conferees 
always  do  the  best  they  can  to  represent  the 
Senate  position  In  conference,  Senate  con- 
ferees are  often  Senators  who  have  not  sup- 
ported the  majority  Senate  view  on  the  major 
Issues  Involved  in  the  conference. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  greater  rep- 
resentation on  many  of  tihe  Senate  confer- 
ence committees  of  those  who  have  voted 
In  the  majority  on  the  principal  questions 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  conference. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus, 
and  I  would  hope  that  some  general  state- 
ment of  policy  on  this  matter,  recognizing 
the  need  to  vary  the  seniority  rule  on  con- 
ference committees,  would  be  adopted  by  the 
Caucus.  This  matter  should  also  be  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  and  recommendation 
by  the  special  committee  on  reform  of  the 
seniority  system,  which  should  be  created 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus,  as  I  stated  earlier. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  Senators  who  are 
of  like  mind  on  this  issue — both  Democratic 
and  Republican — should  at  an  early  date 
choose  a  piece  of  legislation  In  the  Senate 
concerning  which  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees may  be  crucial  and  where  the  seniority 
system  for  choosing  Senate  conferees  will 
not  result  in  the  selection  of  a  majority  of 
the  conferees  from  among  those  who  have 
supported  the  Senate  position  on  the  major 
questions  involved.  TTien,  when  the  matter 
of  the  appointment  of  the  conferees  in  that 
case  comes  up  In  the  Senate,  Senators  should 
Join  together  to  require  the  election  of  con- 
ferees by  the  Senate  Itself,  as  the  rules  pro- 
vide. Success  In  such  an  effort,  or  even  a 
strong  .ind  determined,  but  unsuccessful,  rit- 
tempt  could.  I  believe,  have  salutary  effect 
and  could  lead  to  a  change  In  the  way  con- 
ferees are  appointed. 

Vlll.    FILIBUSTER 

Of  course,  the  power  of  the  minority  of 
the  Senate  to  thwart  the  wUl  of  the  majoniy 
through  the  use  of  the  filibuster  rule  is  the 
greatest  anachronism  In  the  Senate  rules  und 
the  greatest  barrier  to  majority  rule. 

Again,  m  1971.  the  ruling  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body  with  continuing  rules  will 
be  crucial. 

But.  however  that  rtillng  goes,  a  deter- 
mined and  qjirlted  fight  wUl  and  ahould  be 
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to  change  Rule  22.  As  m  the  past,  this 
shovid  be  a  bipartisan  effort.  The  leaders  In 
nght  in  the  past  have  performed  most 
maendably,     and    they     should     be    en- 
ir  teed  Whether  or  not  the  fight  is  success- 
L  s  t  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  1971.  It 
ir  iportant  that  the  public  spotlight  once 
be  focused  on  this  archaic  rule,  and  It 
1  be  demonstrated  that  at  least  a  ma- 
i,  of  the  Senate  wants  to  change  it. 
personally   would   like   to   see    the   rule 
ged  to  a  requirement  of  the  vote  of  a 
majority  to  cut  off  debate.  There  Is  merit 
e  suggestion,  however  I  and  other  Sena- 
feel,  that  once  again  we  should  try  to 
^ge  the  rule  to  a  provision  that  three- 
s  rather  than  two-thirds  of  those  present 
voting,  can  Invoke  cloture.  If  It  can  be 
ly  demonstrated,  as  In  the  past,  that  this 
ion  would  have  greater  support  in  the 
te   and   would  more   likely   be   able   to 
sufficient   votes   to   make   the   effort 
I  essful. 

CONCLUSION 

s  discussion  of  needed  reform  in  the 
,«  Is  by  no  means  exclusive.  Some  Sena- 
may  agree  on  some  of  the  matters  dls- 
1  and  not  on  others.  Some  Senators  will 
different   or   additional   suggestions.   I 
that    this    memorandum    will    elicit 
discussion  of  the   important  issues 
ed. 
l|o8t  of  all,  I  hope  that  we  can  build  in- 
5  support  in  the  Senate,  particularly 
the  members  of  the  majority  party 
r^^  has  special  public  responsibility,  for  a 
or    new    and    concerted    effort    toward 
.  irm.  The  Senate  Is  a  great  Institution,  but 
I  lust  change  with  the  times.  And  I  firmly 
sincerely  believe  that  the  times  demand 
the  Senate  become  a  more  responsive 
rumentallty  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
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■^OREST  GROVE  GLEEMEN  AND 
GIRLS  CHORUS  OF  OREGON 
r.   PACKWOOD.   Mr.   President,    it 
with    great    pleasure    I    recently 
.ed  that  the  Forest  Grove  Gleemen 
Girls  Chorus  of  Oregon  has  been 
•v^^  to  appear  at  the  International 
.ging  Festival  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Be- 
selected  to  go  to  this  festival  is  a 
t  honor  and  a  compliment,  both  to 
Forest   Grove   singers   and   to   our 


les  rned 
ani 
inticed 
Si: 
in!' 
gr(  a 
thii 
Ns  tion. 

This    group    is    a    nonprofit    singing 
so<  iety  from  Forest  Grove,  and  it  has 
CO  itributed  20  years  of  noteworthy  serv 
ic«  as  well  as  listening  pleasure  to  Oregon 
co;  mnunitles.    Their    activities    include 
su  )portlng  scholarships  for  young  sing 
ei-i ,  raising  funds  for  community  activ 
iti  ;s.  and  sponsoring  an  all  northwest 
ba  rbershop  ballad  contest 

rheir  appearances  In  Vienna  will  be 
Ju  ly  1  through  July  4,  and  they  also  plan 
to  continue  their  tour  with  appearances 
in  London,  Zurich,  and  Rome 

Vlr.  President,  I  should  like  to  mention 
he;-e  that  these  singers  are  the  kind  of 
go>dwUl  ambassadors  all  nations  listen 
to- -for  they  generate  peace  and  under 
standing  through  a  universal  language 
of  song  to  which  all  nations  are  attuned 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
"MOTHER  OF  EXILES"? 


^Ir.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  nations  find 
th  ;ir  proper  place  in  history,  not  because 
of  the  extent  of  their  borders,  not  be- 
ca  ise  of  the  treasure  piled  up  in  their 
vaplts,  but  because  of  what  they  stand 


for.  Greece  does  have  glory  because  it 
unfettered  human  thought.  Rome  does 
liave  grandeur  because  It  left  us  the 
priceless  legacy  of  the  rule  of  law.  Our 
own  Nation  has  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  others;  it  has  extended  hope  to  the 
otherwise  hopeless,  because  it  has  stood 
for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  To 
many  millions  overseas  the  real  symbol 
of  this  coimtry  is  not  Old  Glory  but  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  with  its  light  held  up 
for  a  world  to  see.  The  Mother  of  Exiles 
has  symbolized  our  deep  concern  for  hu- 
man rights  by  saying  to  the  world: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor.  Your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.   The 
'  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me,  I  lift 
my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Last  week  a  Lithuanian  sailor  aboard 
a  Soviet  vessel  in  American  territorial 
waters  responded  to  that  symbol.  But 
this  seeker  of  freedom  found  the  golden 
door  barred  by  callousness,  indifference, 
and  bureaucratic  insensitivity. 

A  fellow  human  being  sought  freedom 
and  it  was  denied  to  him.  Not  only  was 
this  unfortunate,  known  to  us  only  as 
'Simas."  defrauded  by  being  denied  what 
he  believed  we  stood  for,  not  only  have 
we  confounded  the  hopes  of  millions  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  who  still  yearn  for 
freedom,  but  our  Nation  has  lost  by  this 
shameful  act.  Our  symbol  of  liberty  has 
been  stained  and  besmirched,  and  by  our 
own  hand. 

Naturally,  we  will  now  have  investiga- 
tions. There  may  even  be  the  50th  or  the 
100th  or  the  500th  commission  estab- 
lished to  study  tliis  matter  and  some 
months  later  to  present  its  findings  to 
the  archives. 

But  this  event  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  slow  grinding  of  bureaucratic 
wheels.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what 
we  stand  for  and  merits  the  effective 
mobilization  of  oiu-  concern  and  compas- 
sion. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  3,  1970,  the 
President  is  urged  to  intercede  directly 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  "Simas,"  so  that  this  Nation  may 
at  least  plartially  redeem  itself  in  world 
opinion  and,  more  important,  in  its  own 
opinion. 

Further,  if  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
release  "Simas,"  I  suggest  that  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  be  In- 
structed to  place  this  matter  before  the 
General  Assembly  on  Human  Rights 
Day,  December  10.  Many  Americans  are 
sincerely  concerned  by  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  submit  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
unfortimate  decline  is  that  we  have 
failed  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  the 
moral  voice  of  mankind.  The  words  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  are  deeply  mov- 
ing: 

Recognition  of  the  Inherent  dignity  and 
of  the  equal  and  Inalienable  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  htunan  family  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  freedom,  Jtistlce  and  peace  In  the 
world. 

Let  us  give  life  to  those  words.  Let 
us  ask  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  determine  whether  the  brutal 


treatment  accorded  the  freedom-seeker 
"Simas"  accords  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Our  own  commitment  to  freedom,  the 
brave  words  utttered  so  often  by  the 
United  Nations,  mean  nothing  unless 
they  reach  out  and  are  able  to  touch  the 
individual.  The  President  has  many 
means  at  his  disposal  to  secure  effective 
action  to  free  "Simas"  and  I  suggest  the 
urgency  of  mobilizing  those  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "Simas,"  published  in 
today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Simas 
No  more  sickening  and  humiliating  epi- 
sode In  International  relations  has  taken 
place  within  memory  than  the  American 
government's  knowing  return  of  a  would-be 
Soviet  defector  to  Soviet  authorities  on  an 
American  ship  In  American  territorial  waters 
off  Martha's  Vineyard  last  week.  Here  was  a 
man,  known  only  as  "Simas,"  who  had 
Jumped  across  10  feet  of  open  water  to  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  (named  Vigilant),  which 
a  Russian  ship  was  approaching  for  fishing 
talks;  who  asked  for  but  was  denied  political 
asylum  because  of  an  unbelievable  break- 
down in  Judgment  and  compassion  on  the 
part  of  both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Coast  Guard;  who  went  down  on  his  knees 
m  prayer  and  then  fought  with  his  fists  to 
be  kept  from  being  dragged  back  to  the 
Russian  vessel  by  Russian  crewmen;  who 
was  given  not  a  word  or  a  gesture  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Americans  who  for  hours  wit- 
nessed his  struggle:  and  who  was  finally 
rowed  back,  bound,  to  captivity  and  to  God 
knows  what  other  misfortune  by  American 
sailors  In  an  American  "lifeboat."  The  mind 
closes,  the  heart  clogs  at  contemplation  of 
this  fantastic  parable  of  our  times.  It  Is  a 
profound  stain  upon  every  person  who,  by 
omission  or  commission,  had  a  role  In  It. 

Of  course  the  President  ordered  an  Investi- 
gation, which  evidently  Is  not  to  be  made 
public,  but  a  more  hollow  one  could  not  be 
imagined.  For  what  Is  required  Is  not  Just 
the  usual  kind  of  Inquiry  which  concludes. 
If  It  Is  not  more  or  less  a  whitewash,  that 
certain  procedures  which  should  have  been 
followed  were  not  followed  and  that  various 
Individuals  exercised  bad  Judgment.  There 
should  be,  on  all  levels  and  by  Individuals 
examining  themselves,  a  deep  look  at  the 
values  and  the  condition  of  our  society,  what- 
ever It  Is  that  allows  a  man's  freedom.  If  not 
his  very  life,  to  be  sacrificed  needlessly,  care- 
lessly, by  an  unfeeling  bureaucratic  machine. 
Moreover,  we  believe  It  to  be  appropriate 
polltlcaUy  and  es.sentlal  morally  for  President 
Nixon  to  make  a  direct  Intercession  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  release  of  "Simas."  and 
his  famUy.  The  American  government's  em- 
barrassment should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  Soviet  government's  fundamental  duplic- 
ity in  inventing  a  criminal  charge  against 
the  sailor  In  order  to  balk  his  defection  and 
then  in  seizing  him  against  his  will.  The 
collective  shame  and  indignation  of  the 
United  States  can  be  of  no  help  to  that  poor 
man  unless  It  Is  expressed  In  a  specific  urgent 
plea  for  his  liberty. 


AMBASSADORS  BRUCE  AND  YOST 
ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  there  were  two  important  devel- 
opments regarding  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 


I 
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Ambasaador  David  K.  E.  Bruce  held  a 
press  conference  in  Paiis  and  provided 
the  latest  comprehensive  report  on  Com- 
munist treatment  of  Americans.  He 
called  that  treatment  ".<;hameful." 

Ambassador  Bruce  said: 

The  truth  Is  that  the  other  side  has  failed 
in  virtually  every  respect  to  treat  our  prison- 
ers of  war  decently,  or  in  accordance  with 
luternatlonally  accepted  standards  of  civ- 
ilized behavior. 

The  other  development  was  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Social  Committee  of 
United  Nations  of  a  resolution  which 
calls  for  humane  treatment  of  all  war 
prisoners,  including  those  in  Vietnam. 

Sixty  nations  voted  in  the  U.N.  for  the 
resolution.  This  is  a  significant  expres- 
sion of  concern  by  the  world  commu- 
nity about  Communist  treatment  of 
prisoners.  Only  13  nations,  mostly  in  the 
Soviet  bloc,  opposed  the  resolution,  and 
there  were  34  abstentions. 

Ambassador  Bruce,  in  his  press  con- 
ference statement,  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Communist  failure  to  provide 
information  about  those  captured  or 
missing  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  A 
fe?'  propaganda  broadcasts  and  one  let- 
ter are  the  only  communications  avail- 
able to  the  outside  world  on  these  men. 

The  Communists,  said  Ambassador 
Bruce,  show  no  concern  for  their  own 
men  and  flout  our  concern  for  ours. 

He  listed  13  types  of  Communist  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The 
Ambassador  also  provided  the  latest 
tabulation  of  Americans  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  number  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Communists  to  have  been 
captured,  the  total  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived, and  the  number  of  writers. 

As  of  November  1970  some  2,700  letters 
have  been  received  from  332  writers. 

Following  the  vote  by  the  U.N.  Social 
Committee,  Ambassador  Charles  Yost 
emphasized  that  the  size  of  the  majority 
which  voted  for  the  POW  resolution 
"shows  that  .  .  .  treatment  of  prisoners 
weighs  on  the  conscience  of  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Ambassador  Bruce's  opening  statement 
at  his  Paris  press  conference,  his  tabula- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  violations  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  latest  statis- 
tics on  Americans  held  in  Southeast  Asia ; 
the  text  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly's  Third  Committee  resolution 
on  prisoners  of  war;  and  a  statement  by 
Ambassador  Yost,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Opening  Remarks   by   Ambassador 
David  Bruce  at  Press  Conference  on  Pris- 
oners OP  War  on  December  1,  1970 
Ladles    and    gentlemen.    In    view    of    the 
amoimt  of  press  and  ptiblic  attention  pres- 
ently being  given  to  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
can  prisoners   of  war   In   Southeast   Asia,  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  meet  with  you 
and  answer  questions  on  this  subject. 

Recent  events  have  once  again  focused 
world  attention  on  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers, the  action  to  rescue  American  prisoners 
at  Son  Tay  was  one  example,  certainly  the 
most  daring  and  dramatic,  of  the  many  ef- 
forts the  United  States  Government  and 
American   people   have   made   on   behalf   of 


our  missing  or  captured  men.  All  of  these 
efforts  reflect  grave  concern  over  their  fate. 
There  is  no  issue  on  which  the  American 
people  are  more  united  and  more  determined. 

Tills  concern  is  the  result  of  the  other 
side's  shameful  attitude  on  the  prisoner  of 
war  question.  J  List  last  week  one  of  their 
spokesmen  asserted  again  that  North  Vlet- 
Nam  treats  our  captured  men  leniently  and 
humanely.  But  the  record,  unfortunately, 
shows  other*ise. 

What  Is  humane  about  keeping  hundreds 
of  families  in  agonizing  doubt  by  refusing 
to  identify  the  prisoners  they  hold,  and  to 
provide  full  Information  on  the  men  they 
know  to  be  dead 

What  Is  lenient  atjout  keeping  prisoners 
incommunicado  lor  years,  and,  even  now. 
allowing  little  or  no  conununlcatlon  between 
many  of  them  and  their  families? 

What  i.s  humane  about  refusing  to  permit 
Impartial  inspection  of  prisoner  of  war  fa- 
cilities? 

And  what  is  lenient  about  failing  to  re- 
lease Sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.  and 
those  held  capli\e  a  long  time? 

The  truth  is  that  the  other  side  has  failed 
in  virtually  every  respect  to  treat  our  prison- 
ers of  war  decently,  or  in  accordance  with 
Internationally  accepted  standards  of  civi- 
lized behavior.  The  most  recent  evidence  of 
this  is  the  dlstres.stng  news  that  more  of  our 
men  have  died  in  captivity.  We  know  that 
some  of  these  men  were  alive  in  North  Viet- 
namese hands  after  being  shot  down,  be- 
cause Uiey  were  Identified  as  such  through 
the  other  side's  own  propaganda  media.  But 
we  have  no  information  on  how  or  when 
they  died,  n'.ir  do  we  have  official  confirma- 
tion of  tlieir  death. 

If  the  record  is  bad  enough  concerning  our 
men  captured  or  missing  In  North  Viet-Nam, 
it  Is  even  worse  In  regard  to  those  captured 
or  missing  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  propaganda  broadcasts,  we 
have  never  had  any  information  from  any 
.source  whatever  on  the  fate  of  these  men. 
Over  all  these  years  exactly  one  letter  has 
been  received  from  a  person  In  this  category. 
We  know  that  several  prisoners  in  South 
Viet-Nam  have  tieen  murdered,  and  we  fear 
for  the  fate  of  many  others. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  other  side  has  delib- 
erately chc«en  to  flout  their  International 
legal  obligations  under  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  their  moral  and  humanitarian 
obligations  to  the  prisoners  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  have  chosen  to  try  to  use  these 
men,  and  our  deep  concern  for  them,  as 
bargaining  pawns  to  achieve  their  political 
objectives.  Tills  Is  unconscionable  and  un- 
acceptable. Tills  Is  inhumane  to  the  pris- 
oners themselves.  It  is  also  inhumane  to 
their  families. 

Here  In  Paris  we  have  pursued  the  pris- 
oner question  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
urgency.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  report- 
ing these  meetings  know  that  we  have  raised 
this  subject  In  over  half  of  the  plenary  ses- 
sions at  the  Majestic  Hotel,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently made  It  the  sole  subject  of  our  state- 
ments. We  have  made  clear  from  the  outset 
that  the  treatment  and  release  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  Is  a  fundamental  Issue  which 
cannot  be  ignored  and  need  not  await  res- 
olution of  other  problems.  As  you  know,  I 
have  presented  formally  to  the  other  side 
President  Nixon's  proposal  on  October  7  for 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides — an  offer 
on  oxir  part  to  release  more  tlian  36,000  of 
their  men,  including  over  8.000  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  in  return  for  probably  less 
than  5,000  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
prisoners  held  by  the  other  side. 

The  reaction  of  the  other  side  has  been 
totally  negative.  They  show  no  concern  for 
their  own  men  and  flout  our  concern  for 
ours.  They  have  refused  even  to  discuss  the 


prisoner  of  war  question  unless  and  until 
we  agree  first  to  their  basic  preconditions  to 
negotiation.  This  Is  a  crude  and  unaccept- 
able attempt  at  blackmail.  It  has  added 
greatly  to  the  solicitude  the  American  peo- 
ple feel  about  the  fate  of  our  men. 

In  this  matter  of  prisoners.  I  do  not  reflect 
a  uniquely  American  position,  but  a  univer- 
sal position  as  set  forth  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. 

Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  must  understand. 
in  unmistakable  terms,  that  their  past  and 
existing  attitude  on  the  prisoner  of  war  ques- 
tion Is  intolerable.  We  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  twin  objectives  of  humane  treatment 
and  early  relea.se  of  our  men  by  all  means 
available  to  us.  Our  men  and  their  families 
deserve  nothing  less. 

DRV  Vioi-ATiONs  OF  1949  Geneva  Convention 

Rk.:.ative  to  the  Treatment  op  Prisoners 

(■F  V/ar  * 

(To   Which   the  DRV  Acceded   in    19571 

Art  .  requirement  and  DRV  performance: 

13.  POWS  must  be  humanly  treated,  pro- 
lect<?d;    repri.sals   against   POWS   prohibited. 

Paraded  in  streets,  forced  to  make  slate- 
men  t,s,  .some   torture. 

21  POWS  not  to  be  held  in  "close  con- 
finement." 

Many  POWS  held  in  solitary  confinement 
for  years. 

23.  Mark  POW  Camps  as  visible  from  air. 
give  information  on  camp  locations. 

No  markings  on  camps:  locations  con- 
cealed. 

26.  Provide  sufficient  food,  prevent  loss  of 
weight,  take  account  of  normal  diet. 

Re1ea.sed  POWS  state  that  standard  fare 
consists  of  pumpkin  soup,  rice,  bread,  pig 
fat.  All  POWS  underweight  and  suffering 
from  malnutrition. 

30.  Adequate  medical  care. 

Much  evidence  of  inadequate  medical  care 
(photos,  released  POWS):  prisoners  dying 
in  campi. 

34.  Regular  religious  services. 

Only  evidence  is  films  of  some  Christmas 
service. 

70.  Write  to  family  within  one  week  of 
capture. 

Some  have  not  viTltten  for  five  year.s. 

71.  Minimum  of  2  letters  and  4  cards  a 
month. 

Average  of  2-3  letters  per  year  (none  at  all 
for  some) . 

72.  Free  receipt  of  parcels. 

DRV  states  that  POWS  can  receive  a  pack- 
age every  other  month.  Evidence  Indicates 
delivery  is  Irregular,  parcels  sent  to  "dead  " 
not  returned. 

109.  Immediate  repatriation  of  seriously 
sick  and  wounded.  Release  of  POWS  long 
held  in  captivity. 

No  regular  release  of  sick  and  wovinded 
or  long  held  POWS;  state  of  health  or  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment  has  not  apfieared  to  be 
a  determining  factor  in  those  releases  which 
have  taken  place. 

120.  Advice  of  deaths  In  captivity,  full 
official  Information  on  circumstances,  cause 
burial,  grave  identification. 

Bare  as.sertion  of  death  through  unofficial 
and  irregular  channels.  No  details. 

122.  Advise  promptly  names  of  all  POWS 
held. 

Never  released  official  or  complete  list. 

166.  Neutral  inspection  of  all  camps,  in- 
terview of  POWS  without  witnesses. 

No  Inspection:  propaganda  Interviews  only. 

U.S.   POW  S    AND   MIA'S   in    SOtTTHEAST   ASlA 

Following  is  statistical  Information  on 
U.S.  POW'S  and  MIA'S  In  southeast  Asia  at 
Ambas-sador  Bruce's  special  press  conference 
on  POWS. 

American  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  (as  of  November 
23, 1970)  : 
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STATISTICAL  RECAPITULATION  BY  YEAR  LOST 
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CAPTURE  ACKNOWLEDGED  BY  ENEMY 
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MAIL  STATISTICS 


As  of  Janu-        As  of  No- 
ary  1969    vember  1970 


I  letters  received 

number  of  writers. 


620 
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332 


Dnly    nine    American    prisoners    held    In 
1  Vietnam  have  been  allowed  repatrla- 
by    the    Hanoi    Government.    Most   of 
f^  men  had  been  prisoners  for  less  than 
years.    Seventeen    known    prisoners    have 
be  in  murdered  or  have  died   In  Viet  Cong 
;a  itlvlty.  The  physical  condition  of  the  men 
have  been  released  has  been  far  below 
standards. 
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TitiRD  Social  Committee — POW  Resolution 
POW  resolution.  A/C.3/L.1808/REV.2  as 
amended,  cosponsored  bj  Belgium,  Dahomey, 
Dcmlnlcan  Republic,  Greece.  Haiti,  Italy, 
Madagascar,  New  ZealEna,  Philippines,  Thal- 
lai  id,  Togo,  and  United  States,  was  adopted 
In  the  third  committee  on  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  1  by  vote  of  60 
(Cfs.)— 16-34.  Pull  report  will  follow  septel. 
Text  of  resolution  follows: 
rhe  General  Assembly. 
Recalling  that  the  preamble  of  the  United 
Nations  charter  affirms  faith  in  the  dignity 
worth  of  the  human  person. 
SecalUng  that  the  United  Nations  has  as 
of  Its  purposes  achievement  of  Inter- 
tlonal  co-operation  in  solving  Internation- 
problems  of  humanitarian  character  and 
prbmotlon  of  respect  for  human  rights. 
Reiterating  the  obligations  of  states  mem- 
for  the  urgent  termination  of  all  armed 
[resslon  as  envisaged  in  articles  1  and  2 
the  charter  and  in  other  relevant  docu- 
ments of   the  United  Nations, 

Noting  the  obligation  of  states  members 
I  der  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
pr  smote  universal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
of ,  human  rights. 
Recalling  resolution  2444  {XXIII)  and 
(XXIV)  requesting  the  Secretary-Gen- 
,  In  consultation  with  the  International 
cimmlttee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  continue  to 
stidy.  Inter  alia,  (I)  steps  which  could  be 
ta  ken  to  secure  the  better  application  of  ex- 
is  jng  humanitarian  international  conven- 
tl  )ns  and  rules  in  armed  conflicts;  and  (II) 
tt  e  need  for  additional  humanitarian  inter- 
ni  .tlonal  protection  of  civilians,  prisoners 
aid  combatants  in  all  armed  conflicts. 
Believing  therefore  that  the  treatment  ac- 
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corded  to  victims  of  war  and  armed  aggres- 
sion is  a  concern  of  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  resolution  XI  adopted  by  the 
XXIST  International  Conference  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  Istanbul  calling  upon  all  parties  to 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  to  ensure 
that  all  persons  entitled  to  prisoners  of  war 
status  are  treated  humanely  and  given  the 
fullest  measure  of  protection  prescribed  by 
the  conventions,  and  that  all  parties  In- 
volved m  an  armed  conflict,  no  matter  how 
characterized,  provide  free  access  to  pris- 
oners of  war  and  to  all  places  of  their  de- 
tention by  a  protecting  power  or  by  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Considering  that  direct  repatriation  of 
seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick  pris- 
oners of  war  and  repatriation  of  interment 
in  a  neutral  country  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  undergone  a  long  period  of  captivity 
constitute  important  aspects  of  human 
rights  as  advanced  and  preserved  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

1.  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  any  armed  con- 
flict to  comply  with  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  so  as  to 
ensure  humane  treatment  of  all  persons 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  conven- 
tion and,  inter  alia,  to  permit  regular  In- 
spection in  accordance  with  the  convention 
of  all  places  of  detention  of  prisoners  of 
war  by  a  protecting  power  or  humanitarian 
organization,  such  as  the  international  com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross; 

2.  Endorses  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
secure  effective  application  of  the  conven- 
tion; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary- General  to  exert 
all  efforts  to  obtain  human  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war.  Especially  for  the  vlctlma  of 
armed  aggression  and  colonial  suppression; 

4.  Urges  the  compliance  with  article  109 
of  the  convention,  which  requires  repatria- 
tion of  seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick 
prisoners  of  war  and  which  provides  for 
agreements  with  a  view  to  direct  repatria- 
tion or  Internment  In  a  neutral  country  of 
able-bodied  prisoners  of  war  who  have  un- 
dergone a  long  period  of  captivity; 

5.  Urges  that  combatants  In  all  armed 
conflicts  not  covered  by  article  4  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  12  August  1949,  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
be  accorded  the  same  humane  treatment 
defined  by  the  principles  of  International 
law  applied  to  prisoners  of  war; 

6.  Urges  strict  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  International  Instru- 
ments concerning  human  rights  In  armed 
conflicts  and  urges  those  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  ratify  or  accede  to  the  relevant 
instruments  in  order  to  facilitate  in  all 
aspects  the  protection  of  the  victims  of 
armed  conflicts. 

Statement  by  Ambassadoe  Charles  W.  Yost 

ON    POW   RESOLtJTION 

The  United  States  is  profoundly  gratified 
that  the  Social  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  In  its  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Respect  for  Human  Rights  In  Armed 
Conflicts  has  overwhelmingly  approved  this 
broadly  sponsored  resolution  on  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  makes  clear  the  very  real  concern  of 
the  world  community  for  the  humanitarian 
treatment  of  all  who  find  themselves  In  cap- 
tivity, anywhere,  during  times  of  conflict. 
It  reaffirms  the  fundamental  principle  that 
prisoners  are  entitled  to  certain  basic  pro- 
tection, care,  communication  with  their 
families,  and  repatriation. 

Beginning  in  the  mld-nlneteenth  century 
with  the  noble  work  of  Henri,  Dunant.  the 
Swiss  humanitarian  who  founded  the  R'-d 
Cross  movement,  civilized  states  have  recog- 
nized that  all  those  who  find  themselves  in 


captivity  or  Internment,  often  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  Inherently  entitled  to 
decent  treatment  as  human  beings.  In  our 
century.  In  the  heat  of  conflict,  this  priii- 
clple  hafi  too  often  been  overridden  for  politi- 
cal or  propaganda  ends.  This  has  been  and 
Is  a  clear  denial  of  those  basic  human  rights 
set  forth  two  decades  ago  by  the  United 
Nations  m  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  codified  with  respect  to 
times  of  conflict  by  the  series  of  Geneva 
Conventions.  Virtually  every  nation-state 
and  member  of  this  world  organization  has 
subscribed  to  these  priaciples.  but  In  many 
areas  the  principles  are  not,  unfortimately, 
followed  in  practice. 

Today's  vote  shows  that  this  treatment  of 
prisoners  weighs  on  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  It  Is  gratifying  that  the  Social  Com- 
mittee has  approved  this  resolution.  We  hope 
that  it  will  receive  even  broader  affirmation 
In  the  Plenary. 

The  United  States  is  of  course  most  deeply 
concerned  over  the  treatment  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  In  Southeast  Asia  of  the 
more  than  1.500  of  Its  citiz«n3  and  service- 
men who  are  missing  In  action.  We  have 
positive  evidence  of  the  Inhumanities  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Their  fami- 
lies have  long  suffered — In  some  cases  for 
over  Ave  years — by  the  silence  Imposed  upon 
their  loved  ones.  We  are  equally  concerned 
for  the  fate  of  all  other  prisoners,  wherever 
they  may  be,  who  suffer  similar  deprivation 
and  indignities. 

My  Government,  and  Its  allies,  have  sought 
scrupulously  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  have  made  all  our  de- 
tention facilities  accessible  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  have 
moved  swiftly  to  correct  any  inadequacies 
of  treatment  of  prisoners  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  authorities  by  representatives  of 
that  impartial  humanitarian  Swiss  agency. 
It  is  our  hope  that  today's  expression  of 
conscience  by  this  committee,  along  with 
the  reiteration  by  the  Secretary  General  on 
November  25th  of  his  appeal  for  humanitar- 
ian treatment  of  prisoners  and  detained 
newsmen  In  North  Vietnam  and  elsewhere, 
will  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  the  humani- 
tarian offices  of  the  Red  Cross  wherever  It 
has  been  denied  access.  We  hope  It  will 
prompt  release  of  accurate  lists  of  captives, 
repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  res- 
toration of  communication  among  families. 
Indeed,  If  member  states  will  continue  to 
lend  their  good  offices,  we  believe  this  reso- 
lution provides  a  way  for  rectlflcatlon  of  this 
grave  violation  of  human  rights.  By  Intern- 
ment In  neutral  third  countries,  by  ex- 
change of  prisoners  from  both  sides,  by  pro- 
viding full  access  to  all  prisoners  by  hu- 
manitarian agencies,  by  restoring  communi- 
cations with  families,  real  and  practical 
steps  can  be  taken  toward  ending  this  blot 
on  the  world's  record  of  respect  for  human 
rights.  If  today's  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions helps  to  accomplish  this.  It  will  be  a 
shining  proof  of  the  devotion  of  member 
states  to  the  humanitarian  pledges  of  the 
Charter. 


CONSUMER  AGENCY  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  74  to 
4.  overwhelmingly  approved  S.  4459,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Organization  Act. 
But  yesterday,  on  a  tie  vote  of  7  to  7,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  refused  to  send 
a  similar  bill  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion by  the  entire  House.  Thus  the  lack 
of  a  single  vote  threatens  to  deprive  the 
435  Members  of  the  House  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 
The  Senate  action  shows  there  is  broaa 
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bipartisan  support  for  this  legislation.  In 
turn,  it  reflects  a  widespread  feeling 
across  the  Nation  that  consumers  want 
and  need  the  additional  protection  the 
bill  would  provide  them.  Yet  the  majority 
well  may  be  thwarted  for  want  of  a  single 
vote  in  one  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  consumer  agency 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  is  fair  and 
well  balanced.  It  advances  the  public  in- 
terest without  harming  legitimate  pri- 
vate interests.  Senator  Javits,  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  lor  this  bill,  joins 
me  in  the  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found 
to  bring  the  House  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  so  that  the  whole  House  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 


S  4445— A  BILL  BY  SENATOR  PACK- 
WOOD  TO  REDUCE  OR  ELIMINATE 
AGRICULTURE-RELATED  POLLU- 
TION —  ADDITION  OF  COSPON- 
SORS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
And  it  significant  that  President  Nixon's 
first  official  act  of  1970,  and  of  the  new 
decade,  was  to  sign  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Act,  on  that  occasion  he  de- 
clared that  impro\'ing  the  quality  of  the 
environment  is  a  major  goal  for  the  Na- 
tion and  warned  that  "unless  we  move 
on  it  now,  we  will  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  it  later." 

With  typical  American  enthusiasm  the 
citizens  of  our  land  have  launched  count- 
less action  and  study  groups.  Tliey  have 
organized  some  new  environmental  pro- 
tection organizations,  and  have  revised 
the  charter  and  character  of  some  exist- 
ing ones,  I  salute  these  efforts,  but  in 
our  zeal  to  start  something  new  I  fear 
we  may  be  overlooking  the  obvious  po- 
tential we  already  have  in  present  pro- 
grams. In  some  cases  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  take  some  new  approaches  and  in- 
fuse some  new  initiatives  in  our  existing 
programs. 

That  is  the  Intent  of  Senate  bill  4445, 
which  I  introduced  on  October  7.  This 
bill  would  update  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  to 
permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agriculture- 
related  pollution  prevention  and  abate- 
ment measures. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tant role  of  rural  America  in  the  Na- 
tion's environment.  Its  programs  have 
progressively  helped  farmers  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  more  enjoyable 
and  healthier  living.  In  particular,  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  most  effective  in- 
strument for  stimulating  additional  con- 
servation of  soil,  water,  and  woodland, 
and  wildlife  on  farmland  in  all  of  the 
agricultural  counties  of  the  50  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In 
fact,  about  1  million  farms  and  ranches 
have  been  participating  in  the  program 
each  year. 

Last  year  in  my  State  of  Oregon  alone, 
over  5,000  farms  benefited  from  the  agri- 
culture conservation  program  receiving 
$2,269,594  in  Federal  funds  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis. 


Mr.  President,  for  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  concern  about  farm  programs 
which  result  in  huge  subsidy  payments 
to  a  small  number  of  large  farm  opera- 
tions. Now  the  Congress  has  moved  to 
place  a  $55,000  limit  on  crop  payments. 
In  contrast  to  this,  beneficiaries  of  the 
ACP  have  always  been  widely  spread, 
with  a  limit  of  $2,500  per  farmer.  For 
Oretron,  the  average  payment  is  about 
$450,  I  know  of  no  program  which  bet- 
ter lends  itself  to  support  for  the  fam- 
ily farm  and  smaller  operations,  and 
which  in  fact  has  provided  such  broadly 
distributed  benefits. 

At  present,  cost-sharing  is  being  pro- 
vided for  agriculture-related  pollution 
prevention  or  abatement  practices  that 
also  conserve  soil  and  water.  But  the  ex- 
panded authority  provided  by  S.  4445 
would  permit  sharing  the  cost  of  author- 
ized practices  without  requiring  that  they 
also  provide  significant  soil  and  water 
conservation  benefits. 

Certainly,  no  program  already  in  exist- 
ence, or  that  could  be  formulated,  would 
contribute  more  to  the  control  of  water 
and  air  pollution  in  rural  America  than 
the  cost-sharing  provisions  authorized  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act. 

In  the  case  of  water  pollution,  the 
greatest  problem  in  our  streams  is  sedi- 
ment. No  other  program  has  been  so  ef- 
fective in  keeping  soil  out  of  the  Nation's 
rivers  and  streams  as  the  cost-sharing 
program  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture carries  out  with  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. Alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  legumes 
hold  soil  in  place  and  allow  maximum 
insoak  of  precipitation  without  runoff. 
Terracing,  strip  cropping,  and  planting 
forest  trees  hold  water  in  place  and  al- 
low better  management  of  this  impor- 
tant resource.  Evei-y  farm  pond  and  small 
lake  is  a  water  treatment  plant.  They 
offer  an  opportunity  for  soil  particles  to 
which  chemicals  are  attached  to  settle 
out  of  the  water  and  into  the  soil  itself. 
In  the  case  of  air  pollution  measures, 
good  ground  cover  of  grass,  legumes,  and 
trees  have  helped  to  recycle  oxygen  back 
into  the  atmosphere.  What  could  be  more 
important  at  a  time  when  doctors  and 
clinics  are  warning  us  of  the  dangerous 
rise  of  emphysema  and  asthma  and  other 
respiratory  dises^es.  Piesh  air  can  no 
longer  be  taken  for  granted.  We  must 
plan  the  use  of  our  resources  wisely  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
oxygen  in  our  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  cost-sharing  programs  presently  au- 
thorized under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  have  been 
quietly  waging  war  on  pollution  for 
years.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  they 
have  not  been  given  their  due  credit  in 
the  field  of  pollution  abatement. 

Testifying  on  the  role  of  Government 
programs  in  the  antipollution  field  before 
a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
earlier  tlus  year,  Mr.  Milton  Fricke, 
chaii-man  of  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mittee for  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts,  said: 

We  think  It  rather  strange  that  pollution 
people  are  seemingly  getting  such  a  good 
press  and  here  the  things  that  we  have  been 


doing  all  these  years  are  being  forgotten.  If 
we  Just  had  a  few  more  tools  we  oould  have 
done  many  of  the  things  that  they  are  ask- 
ing for  In  another  program  and  we  would 
liate  to  see  another  program  started. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  4445  would 
make  available  many  of  the  tools  that 
Mr.  Fricke  asked  for.  Let  me  cite  some 
examples : 

First.  In  many  States  across  tlie  Na- 
tion, one  of  the  principal  methods  of 
protecting  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  from 
frost  damage  involves  the  use  of  smudge 
p>ots  in  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fields. 
Smudge  pots  give  off  smoke  along  with 
the  heat  they  are  designed  for,  which 
often  create  a  severe  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. S.  4445  would  authorize  cost-shar- 
ing to  prevent  or  eliminate  air  pollu- 
tion by  such  smoke. 

Second.  In  pruning  and  thinning  op- 
erations, both  in  woodlands  and  or- 
chards, the  slash  and  other  wastes  are 
generally  burned  as  a  fire  prev«ition 
and  insect  and  disease  control  measure, 
and  in  some  cases  to  prevent  water  pol- 
lution. The  smoke  that  results  from 
burning  often  creates  a  severe  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  Cost-slmring  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  ttiis  hazard  by  disposing  of 
these  waste  materials  without  burning 
would  be  authorized  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  4445. 

Third.  In  areas  where  the  production 
of  grass  and  legume  seed  are  heavily 
concentrated,  and  in  some  rice-producing 
regions,  heavy  crop  residues  are  left  on 
the  ground  after  harvest.  In  Oregon  and 
other  States,  farmers  customarily  burn 
off  these  residues  as  a  farming  manage- 
ment and  disease  and  insect  control  pro- 
cedure, thereby  creating  air  pollution 
problems.  S.  4445  would  authorize  shar- 
ing the  cost  with  farmers  on  pollution 
control  practices  to  prevent  or  abate 
this  type  of  air  pollution. 

Fourth.  Many  farm  livestock  and  poul- 
try barns  and  feedlots  or  other  opera- 
tions, even  under  good  management, 
often  cause  water,  air,  or  land  pollution 
problems.  Some  corrective  measures  are 
presently  authorized.  However,  others, 
which  are  much  needed  are  not.  S.  4445 
would  eliminate  the  need  to  make  de- 
tailed determinations  of  eligibility  such 
as  would  now  be  required  in  many  in- 
dividual cases,  and  would  make  possible 
new  and  innovative  solutions  to  this 
growing  problem.  A  feedlot  with  60,000 
head  of  cattle  is  no  longer  unusual  in 
many  areas.  A  feedlot  of  this  size  has 
the  sewage  equivalent  of  a  city  of  more 
than  1  million  inhabitants.  If  manure  is 
applied  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre, 
the  annual  waste  from  a  60,000-capaclty 
feedlot  would  cover  approximately  10,- 
000  acres  of  land.  Studies  are  now  un- 
derway to  determine  the  maximum 
amounts  of  animal  wastes  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  land  without  reducing 
crop  yield  or  quality. 

Fifth.  Farm  pesticide  and  other  chemi- 
cal containers  and  miscellaneous  other 
waste  materials  often  create  land  or  wa- 
ter pollution  problems  when  they  are 
discarded.  Sanitary  and  safe  disposal,  of 
itself,  may  not  also  conserve  soil  and 
water,  but  is  desirable  and  needed  in  the 
pubUc  interest. 
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In  all  of  these  and  in  other  similar 
rases  of  farming  practices  and  opera- 
ions  corrective  measures  and  satisfac- 
tory equipment  to  prevent  or  reduce  pol- 
lution are  known.  However,  converting 
to  and  operating  such  suitable  alterna- 
tive methods  and  equipment  may  be  too 
t^xpensive  for  individual  landowners  and 
sperators  to  accomplish  by  themselves 
ising  only  their  own  resources.  Farm 
"amilies  must  be  concerned  first  with 
ood.  clothing,  housing,  education,  trans- 
xtrtation,  and  taxes.  Only  after  these 
tems  are  taken  care  of  are  most  farmers 
*ble  to  move  on  to  the  longer  term 
rconomic,  social,  and  environmental  con- 
iderations.  Also,  some  of  the  most- 
leeded  antipollution  practices  them- 
-selves  may  not  significantly  con.serve 
igricultural  soil  and  water. 

If  farmers  are  forced  by  law  and  regu- 
ations  to  install  air  and  water  pollu- 
lon  prevention  practices  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  without  cost-sharing  as- 
istance,  a  large  percentage  of  them  may 
)e  forced  out  of  farming  and  the  cost 
of  food  and  fiber  to  the  American  con- 
lumers  will  rise. 

Senate  bill  4445  would  provide  au- 
;hority  for  cost-sharing  assistance  to 
lelp  with  the  very  substantial  cost  of 
:  hanging  to  non polluting  equipment  and 
nelhods  where  the  public,  not  the  farm- 
er, is  the  principal  beneficiary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  with  great 

concern  that  the  President's  budget  for 

i.scal  year  1971  does  not  include  fimd- 

ng  for  the  ACP.  It  seems  ironic  that  at 

II  time  when  there  is  so  much  emphasis 

on  ecology  and  improvement  of  our  en- 

'ironment  that  we  should  abandon  or 

educe   an   established   program    which 

ia.s  produced  so  many  conservation  and 

I  invironraental  benefits.  In  view  of  the 

:  trong  support  for  the  ACP  in  the  Con- 

I  ;ress  and  in  the  country,  I  hope  that  the 

I  idmlnistration  will  give  further  consid- 

I  ration  to  the  continuation  of  the  agri- 

I  ultural  conservation  program  with  new 

(  mphasis  and  redirection  toward  envi- 

]  onmental  improvement  and  the  prob- 

lems  of  agricultural  pollution. 

The  problem  of  pollution  from  agri- 
(  ultural  sources  deserves  urgent  atten- 
I  ion  and  assistance,  I  am  confident  that 
1  hrough  this  bill  we  will  effectively  help 
iie  farmers,  ranchers,  and  woodland 
(iwners  of  America  to  provide  a  better 
Environment  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  the  following 
Senators  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4445:  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
!he  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
jONi,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
]pARRis)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Mr.  Inouye)  . 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1  week 
ajgo  today  Americans  across  this  land  sat 
d  own  at  tables  laden  with  the  bounty  of 

^e  most  productive  agricultural  system 
ifc  the  history  of  the  world.  For  families 
f  Jrtunate  enough  to  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving  1970  in  that  way,  it  was  an  enjoy- 
able day.  Yet,  millions  of  Americans 
ould  not  and  did  not  observe  Thanks- 
gving  Day  with  a  feast.  In  fact,  many 


American   families  barely  had  enough 
food  for  subsistence. 

Hunger  in  America  is  terribly  wide- 
spread and  totally  unnecessary.  Too 
many  witnesses  have  reported  to  those 
of  us  serving  on  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
about  numbers  of  children  as  well  as 
adults  who  are  not  getting  enough  food 
to  sustain  life. 

Through  its  efforts,  that  committee 
has  served  to  alert  and  inform  the  Na- 
tion of  the  critical  demauiding  needs 
faced  by  27  million  Americans  who  do 
not  eat  because  they  are  poor. 

We  on  the  Nutrition  Committee  have 
.sought  ways  to  serve  those  who  are 
needy.  Federal  assistance  programs  that 
are  normally  intended  to  serve  hungry 
people  are  too  often  admiiustered  in  a 
manner  that  is  unjust,  inept,  or  both. 
The  result  is  that  too  few  people  get  the 
help  they  deserve. 

Last  week,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN*,  the  very  able  and  effective 
chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Committee, 
issued  "A  statement  on  hunger  in 
America." 

In  it  he  raises  questions  about  why 
millions  of  children  still  go  hungry  in 
school :  why  families  cannot  get  the  food 
they  need  when  our  farm  stockpiles  are 
continually  overflowing  with  siu-pluses. 

These  are  the  questions,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  on  the  committee  have  asked 
many  witnesses.  Although  some  answers 
have  been  provided,  there  remains  a 
formidable  task  ahead  for  the  committee. 

The  continued  existence  of  substantial 
conditions  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  inexcusable,  humanly  unconscionable 
and  economically  and  socially  short- 
sighted. For  those  reasons,  the  battle 
against  hunger  mu.st  be  continued. 

I  submit  that  we  in  the  Senate  can  best 
continue  that  battle  through  the  work  of 
the  Nutrition  Committee.  For,  during  its 
short  life  this  committee  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  systematically  docu- 
ment and  explain  the  needs  and  demands 
of  those  who  suffer  because  they  are 
hungry. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
must  continue.  There  must  be  a  comple- 
tion of  the  work  that  has  begun. 

In  Senator  McGovern's  Thanksgiving 
statement,  he  has  further  explained  ac- 
tions that  we  must  take  to  bring  an  end 
to  hunger  in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statement  on  Hunger  in  America 
(By  Senator  George  McGovern) 

Today,  Tbanksgiving  1970.  most  Americans 
partake  In  and  give  thanks  for  the  bounty 
they  are  fortunate  to  share  In  this  nation. 
Two  years  ago,  when  I  began,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  the  fight  against  Hunger 
In  America,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report 
on  a  day  such  as  this  that  not  one  of  otir 
fellow  citizens  was  still  without  adequate 
food  for  his  table. 

Unhappily,  I  am  unable  to  make  that  re- 
port for,  as  millions  of  us  Joyously  gather 
with  our  families,  other  millions  of  our  fel- 


low citizens  continue  to  suffer  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  the  illness  that  follows 
in  their  wake. 

This  Is  not  just  an  unhappy  situation.  It 
is  tragic  and  unforgivable.  As  a  senator 
from  South  Dakota,  a  great  farm  state,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  nation's  agricultural 
productivity.  America's  poor  are  still  hun- 
gry not  because  there  is  no  food  to  feed  them 
They  are  hungry  because  oiu-  people  and  our 
government  have  not  yet  marshalled  the  will 
and  resources  to  end  this  needless  suffering. 

That  this  nation  can  do  what  It  wills 
done,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ten  years  ago, 
Pre.-Jldent  John  F.  Kennedy  pledged  we  would 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970 — and  we 
did.  It  cost  $30  billion  and  we  traveled  480,- 

000  miles  through  the  blackness  of  space,  but 
we  did  it.  In  1956,  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration pledged  us  to  a  system  of  InteTstate 
highways  that  would  comprise  the  most  ex- 
tensive transportation  network  built  by 
man.  It  cost  $40  billion  and  we  cut  through 
mountains  and  crossed  great  rivers  but  we 
did  it. 

In  May  of  1969,  the  President  of  the  United 
.States  pledged  that  "the  moment  is  at  hand 
to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America  Itself 
for  all  time."  Last  Christmas,  the  President 
plrdged  that  by  this  day.  Thanksgiving,  1970, 
every  needy  child  in  America's  public  schools 
wnitld  be  fed  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

Neither  of  these  ple'iges  has  yet  been  met. 
More  than  12  million  Americans  still  go 
hungry  at  home.  As  many  as  four  million 
children  still  go  hungry  in  school. 

Today,  each  American  should  ask  why  this 
is  so.  Why  a  nation  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
most  phenomenal  technological  feats,  Is  in- 
capable of  fulfilling   its  pledge  to  feed  all 

01  Its  people? 

I  have  my  own  explanation  which  I  hope 
some  of  my  fellow  citizens  will  find  helpful. 
Since  the  President  specifically  pledged  last 
Christmas,  following  the  Administration's 
Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health, 
that  by  this  Thanksgiving  every  needy  school 
child  would  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch,  I  will  discuss  the  failure  to  fulfill 
that  pledge  first.  This  failure  is  all  the  more 
disheartening  because  last  spring  the  Con- 
gress enacted  P.L.  91-246,  a  sweeping  reform 
ol  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  which 
provides  that  every  needy  child  shall  receive 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  The  Congress 
not  only  passed  the  reform,  but  it  actively 
sought  the  most  feasible  regulations  possi- 
ble while  committing  Itself  to  adequate 
funding  Of  the  program. 

At  the  time  the  Administration  made  its 
pledge,  there  were  4,066,000  children  receiv- 
ing free  or  reduced  price  lunches;  the  Ad- 
ministration estimated  that  6.6  million  chil- 
dren, an  additional  2,534,000,  should  actually 
receive  lunches  by  this  Thanksgiving.  Yet 
the  latest  aiwlable  statistics  indicate  that 
far  from  reaching  the  additional  two  and  a 
half  million  children,  the  program  has  prac- 
tically stood  still. 

Participation,  as  of  the  end  of  this  Sep- 
tember, was  4,139,860,  an  increase  of  73,- 
860.  This  increase  represents  2.9%  of  the 
Administration's  goal;  the  total  of  4,139.860 
is  63  Tc  of  the  goal.  I,  for  one.  do  not  con- 
sider that  goal  to  be  adequate.  I  agree  with 
Congressman  Perkins,  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  that 
there  are  in  reality  8.9  mllUon  needy  chil- 
dren, tlslng  that  figure  as  a  benchmark,  it 
means  we  are  really  only  reaching  less  than 
half  of  our  hungry  school  children. 

Thus,  a  solemn  pledge  by  the  Administra- 
tion has  turned  out  to  be  about  3  %  food  and 
97  ?i,  empty  promise.  This  Is  a  bitter  lesson 
in  the  fumbling  processes  of  America's  gov- 
ernment for  millions  of  her  school  children. 

The  Administration,  rather  than  candidly 
owning  up  that  It  has  badly  missed  the 
mark,  is  trying  to  dispute  and  explain  away 
these  figiwes.  First,  they  claim  that  the  Sep- 
tember figure  represents  a  gain  of  20  ""r   over 
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September  a  year  ago  when  participation 
was  2,960,000.  Is  this  now  the  meas\ire  of 
success  rather  than  the  original  goal  of 
feeding  every  child?  If  so,  then  by  next  Sep- 
tember we  will  be  reaching  4.967.832  chil- 
dren, still  about  1,600,000  short  of  the  origi- 
nal goal.  This  is  not  good  enough. 

Other  reasons  offered  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  poor  participation  figures  for 
September  are:  1)  the  new  regulations  to 
accompany  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  were  not  pub- 
lished until  September  4  so  school  officials 
could  not  Implement  them  effectively  during 
that  month.  2)  last  spring  Congress  changed 
the  definition  of  who  is  covered  by  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  3)  the  September 
figures  are  not  typical. 

Each  of  these  reasons  is  without  soimd 
basis. 

(1)  The  regulations:  Congress  approved 
a  final  version  of  the  School  Lunch  Amend- 
ments In  April  1970,  one  month  before  the 
President  signed  the  Amendments  into  law. 
The  Department  of  Agrlculttire  had  one  full 
month  to  t)egin  drafting  the  proposed  regula- 
tions before  the  Act  even  became  law.  Yet, 
the  Department  did  net  issue  the  proposed 
regulations  until  two  months  after  the 
amendments  became  law.  The  Department 
may  claim  that  the  delay  in  issuing  final 
regulations  was  caused  by  the  necessity  to 
permit  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  sug- 
gest changes  in  the  regtilations  but  the 
critical  delay  actually  occurred  In  the  Issu- 
ing of  the  proposed  regulations  themselves. 

(2)  Definitions  of  EllgibUlty:  The  De- 
partment knew  that  the  definition  of  who 
was  to  be  covered  (eligible)  under  the  Act 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  April  when  Congress  approved 
the  final  version  of  the  amendments.  Any 
confusion  this  September  over  eligibility  is 
clearly  the  Department's  responsibility. 

(3)  September  Figures:  September  is  the 
month  when  the  bulk  of  the  schools'  basic 
administrative  business.  Including  register- 
ing chUdrcn  for  the  lunch  program,  is  taken 
care  of.  It  Is  normally  a  burdensome  month 
but  this  year  It  was  somewhat  worse  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  Department  to  present  the 
state  officials  with  the  new  regulations  until 
five  months  after  final  passage  of  the  school 
Itmch  umendments.  State  school  lunch  di- 
rectors from  all  over  the  nation  have  con- 
veyed their  displeasure  to  me  over  this  un- 
necessary delay.  There  may  be  some  improve- 
ment la  the  figures  for  October  but  it  Is 
unlikely  that  whatever  increase  takes  place 
will  approach  the  goal. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  we  have 
failed  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to  feed  every  needy 
school  child  prtmarUy  because  of  a  lack  orf 
Administration  follow-through. 

Now  let  me  discuss  the  failure  to  fulfill 
the  pledge  to  feed  every  family.  When  the 
President  sent  hla  hunger  message  to  Con- 
gress in  May  of  1969,  only  6.9  million  of  an 
estimated  25  million  hungry  Americans  were 
receiving  food  assistance — 3.2  mUllon  with 
food  stamps  and  3.7  with  surplus  commodi- 
ties. The  President  committed  the  Adminis- 
tration to  reforming  and  expanding  the  food 
stamp  program,  making  it  the  government's 
primary  weapon  against  hunger,  until  It 
reached  every  needy  family.  The  Senate, 
taking  him  at  his  word,  passed  a  Reform 
Pood  Stamp  Act  In  September  of  1969  which 
provides  the  program  and  the  funds  to  do 
the  job.  When  that  measure  passed  the  Sen- 
ate over  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  surge  of  hope 
throughout  the  country  that  we  were  really 
about  "to  put  an  end  to  htmger  in  America 
itself  for  all  time.' 

Now,  however,  we  f.ac*  the  Incredible  pros- 
pect that  the  Congress  may  adjourn  without 
completing  action  on  food  stamp  reform  but 
simply  extend  the  operation  c<  the  present 
inadeqaiTte  program.  The  prospect  may  come 
to  pass  becauM  of  <A)itructioalim  by  certain 


powerful  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  because  of  an  unwlUingness  on 
the  part  d  the  President  and  Administration 
officials  to  challenge  that  obstructionism. 

'Ihe  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  food  stamp  bUl  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee  but  the  Rules  Committee  haa  not 
given  the  bill  a  rule  for  action  on  the  House 
floor.  It  is  likely  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  not  meet  to  give  food  stamps  a 
rule  thereby  arbitrarily  preventing  the  House 
as  a  whole  from  passing  on  this  vital  meas- 
ure. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  Presi- 
dent make  clear,  publicly  or  privately,  that 
the  lime  Is  long  past  for  full  House  consid- 
eration of  this  major  piece  of  anti-hunger 
legislation. 

If  the  President  permits  this  Congress  to 
adjourn  without  completing  action  on  food 
stamp  reform,  he  will  have  signalled  a  major 
retreat  from  his  promise  to  bring  an  end  to 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  this  rich  nation. 
If  we  are  to  move  significantly  beyond  the 
11.7  mUllon  persons  now  receiving  food 
stamps  and  c^>mnK>dLt.lee,  if  we  are  serious 
about  helping  all  33  million  of  our  hungry 
citizens,  we  must  have  food  stamp  reform 
and  we  must  have  it  now. 

I  liava  Indicated  my  disappointment  with 
the  progress  we  have  made  so  far  against 
himger  in  this  country,  as  well  as  my  dis- 
appointment with  the  Administration's  fol- 
low-tluough  un  Its  pledge  to  feed  every 
hungry  school  child  and  every  hungry  fam- 
ily. They  say  they  have  done  more  than  any 
previous  Administration — and  It  Is  true.  But 
they  have  had  a  clear  responsibility  to  do 
more  For  never  have  the  facts  about  hunger 
in  America  been  so  clear.  Never  before  have 
we  had  scleniiflc  evidence  indicating  the 
tragic  medical  effects — stunted  bodies  and 
retarded  brains — of  letting  our  people  go 
hungry.  It  is  no  longer  good  enough  to  say 
we  have  done  more.  The  time  Is  long  past 
to  do  It  all. 

I  do  not  wish  to  demean  the  Administra- 
tion's efforts  since  it  took  office.  Hunger  In 
America  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Indeed,  I 
praised  those  efforts  last  Christmas,  in  no 
small  part  because  of  the  school  Itinch 
pledge  and  an  apparent  seriousness  of  intettt 
regarding  food  stamp  reform.  Now,  however, 
I  see  a  disturbing  gap  between  promise  and 
performance. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  and  Admin- 
istration officials  to  close  that  gap  by  gear- 
ing up  their  anti-hunger  efforts.  It  is  time 
to  stop  looking  backwards  at  the  limited 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  time  to 
look  forward  at  how  much  Is  yet  to  be  done. 

The  Administration  should  admit  that 
we  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  school  lunch 
pledge  and  move  determinedly  to  ensure  that 
It  is  met — and  speedily.  If  further  action  is 
required  of  the  Congress,  for  instance  to 
provide  even  more  funds  for  feeding  facil- 
ities in  schools  that  have  none,  then  the 
Administration  should  seek  that  action. 

The  Administration  should  bring  all  its 
influence  to  bear  to  get  House  action  on 
food  stamp  reform  instead  of  passively  stand- 
ing by  while  the  best  hope  for  feeding  Amer- 
ica's hungry  families,  Including  almost  17 
million  persons  (those  not  now  receiving 
food  stamps  and  those  now  on  surplus  com- 
modities who  should  be  receiving  stamps  in- 
stead) Is  quietly  killed  by  conservative  op- 
position. 

The  Administration  should  revise  Its  re- 
strictive budget  estimate  for  food  stamps 
this  year  of  $1.25  billion  and  accept  the 
$1.75  billion  appropriated  by  the  Senate, 
an  amount  that  will  permit  further  expan- 
sion of  the  program  Instead  of  forcing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  keep  it  in 
check.  The  Administration's  original  budget 
request  Is  now  demonstrably  Inadequate. 
At  the  current  rate  of  expansion,  the  food 
stamp  program  could  reach  almost  11  mll- 
Uon persons  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  coet  of  this  program  wUl  be  $1,650,000 — 


$400  million  more  than  the  Administration 
Is  requesting.  Further,  there  are  etlU  one 
thousand  counties  with  surplus  food  pro- 
grams, several  hundred  of  which  want  to 
switch  to  food  stamps.  The-  $1.75  billion  ap- 
propriated by  the  Senate  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  natural  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  (Kogram  through  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  permit  some  of  the  sur- 
plus food  counties  to  switch  to  food  stamps. 
And.  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
tration should  request  at  least  $2.5  bUllon 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  ending  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  this  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  single  greatest  source 
of  that  pressure  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs.  For  this  reason,  I  believe 
the  Select  Committee's  existence  should  be 
extended  for  another  year,  a  year  in  which 
we  can  assure  fulfillment  of  the  fight  agaln.^t 
hunger.  I  know  I  wlU  be  Joined  In  tbU  ef- 
fort by  all  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  who 
have  fought  so  hard  during  the  past  two 
years  to  end  hunger  and  still  see  It  as  a 
noble  goal  for  this  nation. 
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December  1969  (Nixon  pledje): 4, 066,  (MO' 

September  1970  (most  recent 

»va.(»ble)« 4,l39,aM 

Goal  promised  December  1970, 

6.600,0005 6,600,000     •2,534,060 

Goal  estimated  (Perkins) 8,900,000 . 


:! " 


■  2,460,140  pp  in  promise  and  defiveiy. 

•  Percent  of  pledge  being  met- '• =  2.9  percent. 

2,  534,  000 
'  Net  pain  since  pledge. 

•  Percent  of  needy  receiving  F  K  pfiee  IuikIms  new  according 

4,139,860 

to  administfation  g«el= "^83  percent 

6,600,000 
'  Percent  of  needy  receiving  F/R  price  lunclws  iccerdmi  to 
4,139,860 

Perkins  esti(nate= =46  MKeirt. 

8, 900.  000 
'  Increase    reeded  from  December  to  now  to  accomplish 
pledge 

Note:  Conclusion  The  promise  at  the  administration  to  see 
that  every  needy  child  gets  a  F/R  price  luncli  by  Thanksgiving 
1970,  was  2.9  percent  food  and  97.1  percent  promtsvs. 

Food  stamp  program  cost,  fiscal  year  1971 — 
July  1970-June  1971 

Bonus  ecst 

July    $6.9    million $»8,  098, 156 

August  $7.2  million XOa,  901,  845 

September  $8.2  million 116.000.000 

October'   $8.5  mlUlon •123,250.000 

November'   $8.8  mllltnn »  127,  600,  000 

December'  $9.1  million *  131,950,000 

January'  $9.4  million '196,300,000 

February!  $0.7  mllUon »  140,  660,000 

March'  $10  mUUon *  146,  000,  000 

April'    $10.3    million —     •140,360,000 

May'    $10.6    mllUon '153,700.000 

June'  $10.9  million •158,060,000 

ToUl- 1,682,850,000 


Additional  monthly  Increase 
based  on  geographical  ex- 
pansion of  the  program 62,500 

Total  bonus  cost  from  Octo- 
ber through  June 7,252,000 

New   total 1,590,102.000 

Additional         administrative 

cost'    60,000,000 

Pinal  total 1,650,102,000 

>  Estlnaated  3  %   monthly  Increase. 
•Estimated  per  person  bonus  cost  of  $14.50 

per  month. 

>  USDA  estimate. 
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A  REPORT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  DEFENSE  ON  THE  RESULTS 
OF  AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  DRUG 
ABUSE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND 
A  STUDY  BY  DR.  MORRIS  D. 
STANTON   OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  subsequent 
to  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  In 
August  of  1970  into  the  critical  drug 
abuse  problem  in  our  Armed  Forces,  the 
Department  of  Defense  dispatched  an 
investigative  team  to  Southeast  Asia  to 
conduct  an  extensive  study  on  drug 
abuse  problems  among  servicemen  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

On  September  15, 1970,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  I  was  given  a 
briefing  on  that  mission  and  informed 
that  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee would  be  apprised  on  the  results 
of  that  inquiry  upon  the  retirni  to  the 
United  States  of  this  team  which  was 
headed  by  Jerome  A.  Vacek  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

I  have  now  received  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Committee  team  on  its  investigation 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  submit  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  op  thb  Secretahy  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum  for  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (M&RA). 

1.  Pursuant  to  the  Instructions  contained 
In  reference  (a) ,  a  Drug  Abuse  Control  Com- 
mittee Task  Force  consisting  of  tbe  below- 
named  members  departed  the  United  States 
on  29  August  1970  for  the  purpose  of  Inquir- 
ing Into  all  aspects  of  drug  abuse  among 
United  States  military  personnel  in  the 
Pacific  area.  In  accordance  with  the  subse- 
quent request  of  the  Chairman,  Department 
of  Defense  Drug  Abuse  Control  Committee, 
the  Task  Force  also  inquired  into  drug  abuse 
Incidents  among  dependents  who  are  pres- 
ently residing  in  or  near  military  Installations 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

Mr.  Jerome  A.  Vacek,  Team  Leader,  Marine 
Corps. 

Captain  George  H.  Suit,  Assistant  Team 
Leader.  Navy. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Darrell  L.  Schlotter- 
back.  Air  Force. 

Major  WlUlam  A.  Ward,  Army. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Jenkins,  Customs — Bangkok. 

Mr.  Judge  A.  Dickson,  A  White  Houae  Fel- 
lo-v,  OSD. 

2.  No  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the 
Task  Force  in  the  conduct  of  Its  mission,  and 
the  personnel  of  all  commands  visited  were 
most  cooperative  In  assisting  the  Task  Force. 

3.  Awareness  of  the  multitude  of  problems 
associated  with  all  facets  of  drug  abuse  was 
apparent  at  all  commands  visited.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Task  Force  noted  a  number  of  In- 
adequacies, summarized  below,  which  ap- 
peared to  Impede  the  Department  of  Defense 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Program. 

4.  Information  concerning  drug  abuse  con- 
trol educational  programs  In  the  Pacific  area 
Is  contained  in  Part  1  of  this  report.  All  com- 
mands, with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
units,  recognize  the  drug  abuse  problems  con- 
fronting them  and  have  taken  earnest  action 
In  the  form  of  education,  training,  enforce- 
ment and.  In  some  cases,  amnesty  programs, 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Nevertheless,  In  many  Instances,  It  was 
considered  that  Interest  and  Information 
concerning  drug  abuse  diminished  the  fur- 
ther down  the  chain  of  command  you  go.  As 


noted  in  Part  I,  drug  abuse  programs  im- 
plemented or  directed  at  Command  or  Divi- 
sion level  seemed  to  be  ideal  and  meaning- 
ful— In  fact  almost  perfect.  However,  as  the 
Task  Force  progressed  down  toward  unit 
levels,  these  idealistic  programs  appeared  to 
filter  out  and  In  some  cases  are  completely 
lost.  In  short,  in  many  cases,  the  necessary 
information  Is  not  reaching  the  trooper  with 
any  Impact.  Moreover,  In  too  many  Instances, 
the  "stereotype  of  the  establishment"  is 
presenting  drug  information.  As  a  general 
observation,  the  unit  commander  or  first 
sergeant  Is  not  able  to  properly  communi- 
cate with  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  year  old 
serviceman.  "A  representative  of  the  estab- 
lishment Is  'turned  off'  immediately."  At- 
tachment 3  to  this  report  is  tUso  relevant  in 
this  regard.  Formalized  lecture-type  classes 
to  tbe  lower  enlisted  ranks  appear  to  have 
more  disadvantages  than  advantages,  espe- 
cially when  the  size  of  these  classes  may 
reach  as  many  as  200-300  personnel.  Formal- 
ized printed  material  in  drug  abuse,  and  Its 
overall  effect  as  a  deterrent  to  Illicit  drug 
usage  appears  to  be  limited.  Generally  speak- 
ing, It  Is  not  being  read  by  the  servicemen 
In  tbe  lower  ranks.  Command  emphasis  to 
the  lowest  level  Is  required  for  any  drug 
abuse  training  program  to  be  truly  success- 
ful. The  best  guidance  and  policy  available 
is  useless  unless  it  Is  Insured  that  Its  prin- 
ciples are  being  Implemented  at  the  lowest 
level.  Drug  abuse  education  and  training 
should  be  made  an  area  of  Interest  for  com- 
mand and  IG  inspections.  Peers  should  be 
used  when  feasible  to  present  drug  educa- 
tion and  training.  The  Task  Force  found 
many  young  servicemen  who  have  the  inter- 
est In  drug  abuse  and  possess  the  intelli- 
gence sjad  personality  to  communicate  with 
the  young  serviceman  of  today.  Medical  au- 
thorities, chaplains  and  other  professionals 
should  be  Incorporated  into  training  sessions. 
Ex-drug  users — if  sincere  and  available — 
should  prove  beneficial  to  any  training  en- 
deavors. Formalized  lecture-type  classes  may 
be  presented  to  senior  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers and  officers,  however,  informal  confer- 
ence type  presentations  appear  to  be  more 
effective  for  the  troops.  A  question-answer 
approach  among  small  groups  seems  very  de- 
sirable for  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  opin- 
ions. A  younger  individual  of  the  peer  group 
age  should  be  utilized  when  and  where  pos- 
sible. Educational  material  for  the  young 
serviceman  must  be  more  appealing  and  im- 
aginative. 

5.  Part  n  of  this  report  concerns  DoD  De- 
pendent School  education  and  training.  Ef- 
forts at  drug  abuse  control  within  these 
schools  are  only  beginning.  The  develop- 
ment of  effective  policies  and  programs  must 
be  a  serious  consideration  of  aU  administra- 
tors from  the  DoD  level  to  the  Individual 
school  principals.  Schools,  policies  and  pro- 
grams must  be  totally  Integrated  with  the 
drug  abuse  control  policies  and  programs  of 
the  host  military  commands.  Counseling  and 
clinical  treatment  resources  as  well  as  dis- 
ciplinary policies  must  also  be  thoroughly 
Integrated  by  the  schools  and  the  host  mili- 
tary command. 

6.  Part  ni  of  this  report  brings  to  light 
certain  military  customs  deficiencies,  partic- 
ularly on  Okinawa.  The  Task  Force  consid- 
ers that  the  establishment  of  military  cus- 
toms xmlts.  preferably  Joint,  throughout  the 
entire  Pacific  area  is  of  paramovmt  VtapoT- 
tEmce,  and  would  greatly  erihance  curtailing 
the  drug  abuse  problem  In  Asia.  At  pres- 
ent, military  customs  inspections  for  In- 
coming and  departing  military  affiliated  per- 
sonnel In  Thailand  and  Okinawa  are  limited. 
Specific  details  In  this  regard  are  set  forth 
In  Attachment  1  to  this  report,  and  com- 
mented on  in  greater  deteil  In  Attachment  3. 
In  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Japan,  austere  cus- 
toms units  have  been  organized  and  are  per- 
forming their  assigned  missions  in  a  satisfac- 


tory manner,  taking  into  consideration  their 
limited  manpower  resources.  The  R&r  pro. 
cessing  centers  In  Vietnam  are  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  of  inspecting  all  personnel. 

7.  As  evidenced  by  the  contents  of  Part  IV 
the  liaison  and  coordination  between  the' 
investigative  agencies  of  the  various  serv- 
ices must  be  Improvea  in  drug  investigations 
There  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion and  exchange  of  information  on  drug 
trafficking,  drug  sources,  and  methods  be- 
ing employed  to  Investigate  drug  offenses 
The  majority  of  the  drug  investigations 
were  initiated  as  the  result  of  other  type  vio- 
lations (unauthorized  absence,  as.°sult,  theft 
etc.).  More  covert,  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  investigative  agencies  is  required  to 
ferret  out  drug  sources  and  abusers.  The 
Task  Force  learned  that  the  average  time 
lapse  experienced  by  most  commands  await- 
ing the  results  of  the  Identification  of  nar- 
cotics, dangerous  drugs,  and  marijuana  by 
the  criminal  laboratories  normally  was  two 
to  three  weeks.  In  some  cases.  ..ix  week  de- 
lays had  been  experlencea.  This  problem 
should  be  researched  further  to  determine 
th  cause  for  the  excessive  delays  and  action 
taken  to  alleviate  the  situation.  Marijuana 
detecting  dogs  were  being  employed  through- 
out Asia  by  the  commands  visited.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  and  others  characterized 
the  animals  ae  "Th"?  greatest  thlrt,  since 
Peanuts!"  The  most  frequent,  and  only, 
complaint  in  this  area  was  the  insufflclent 
number  of  dogs  available  for  use.  Tteir  de- 
terrent effect  appeared  to  be  their  greatest 
asset.  Each  command  should  be  queried  to 
determine  the  number  of  additional  dogs 
required  tmd  the  Services  should  take  im- 
mediate action  to  procure  additional  mari- 
juana detecting  animals. 

8.  Whereas  current  directives  require  that 
appropriate  entries  are  to  be  made  in  a 
service  record  book  of  each  serviceman  who 
receives  a  drug  abuse  orientation  prior  to 
departure  to  WestPac,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  compliance.  The  details  of  this  mat- 
ter are  set  forth  In  Part  V  of  this  report. 

9.  There  Is  a  significant  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem among  servicemen  and  dependents  in 
Asia.  In  particular  the  misuse  of  opiates  is 
Increasing.    (See   Part   VI.) 

10.  Part  VII  contains  a  discussion  of  sta- 
tistical reporting.  The  continued  use  of  the 
documented  measures  of  "cases  investi- 
gated" by  service  investigative  agencies  and 
"actions  taken"  by  military  commanders  Is 
recommended.  The  measure  of  "cases  In- 
vestigated" has  two  disadvantages:  (1)  It 
inflates  the  number  of  actual  drug  abuse 
Incidents  because  some  allegations  are  found 
to  be  unsubstantiated  vhen  Investigated; 
and  (2)  It  provides  no  measure  for  drug 
abuse  incidents  which  do  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  service  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Nevertheless,  the  Task  Force  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  these  recommended 
measures  are  superior  for  broad  application 
and  interpretation  when  compared  to  iso- 
lated unit  samples  or  multiple  estimates  of 
drug  abuse  freely  given  in  most  locations 
visited.  In  this  connection,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Task  Force  that  the  detailed 
reporting  of  "cases  Investigated"  and  "ac- 
tions taken"  cannot  provide  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  scope  or  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. However,  these  measures  can  sufficient- 
ly identify  trends  related  to  the  problem 
and  these  trends  can  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  drug  abuse  control  programs. 

11.  Part  Vin  contains  a  discussion  of 
eradication  programs.  The  only  command 
visited  that  was  actively  pursuing  an  eradi- 
cation program  was  the  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Vietnam.  They  had  previou.sly 
used  helicopters  In  conjuuiction  with  Viet- 
nam National  Police  to  locate  and  destroy 
marijuana  fields.  In  addition,  a  bounty  is 
currently  being  paid  the  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Police  for  each  marijuana  plant  de- 
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stroyed.  More  detailed  comments  concerning 
the  aforesaid  program  are  contained  In  Parts 
IV  and  VI  of  this  report. 

12.  Part  IX  provides  information  concern- 
ing the  amnesty  program.  Various  forms  of 
the  amnesty  program  were  in  effect  through- 
out the  commands  visited.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams were  defined  in  generalities  without 
specific  guidance  on  the  various  aspects  of 
the  program.  Any  amnesty  program  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  military  should  be  defined 
in  detail  to  Include  specific  guidance  In  the 
following  areas:  (1)  Disposition  of  security 
clearances,  retention  of  military  occupational 
specialties,  line  of  duty  determinations,  and 
retention  of  Incentive  pay  for  those  personnel 
electing  to  request  amnesty;  (2)  which  in- 
dividual In  a  unit  may  grant  amnesty;  (3) 
notification  of  the  amnesty  seeker's  unit 
commander;  (4)  maintaining  official  individ- 
ual records;  (5)  the  prerequisites  for  am- 
nesty; (6)  and  the  disposition  of  personnel 
who  volimtarlly  leave  the  amnesty  program 
prior  to  the  completion  of  recommended 
treatment.  In  addition,  any  amnesty  program 
should  be  complimented  by  a  vigorous  law 
enforcement  program. 

13.  Part  X  provides  an  in-depth  report 
on  the  drug  abuse  control  program  at  Clark 
Air  Base,  P.  I.  It  describes  one  of  the  out- 
standing programs  in  the  Fart  East  while 
pointing  up  the  need  for  commanders  to 
mobilize  all  of  their  related  staff  resources 
to  combat  drug  abuse  among  the  military, 
civilian  employee,  and  dependent  popula- 
tions. 

14.  Attachment  1  specifically  addresses 
drug  abuse  control  problems  on  Okinawa. 

15.  Attachment  2  provides  a  program  out- 
line for  a  Vietnam  Drug  Suppression  Strike 
Force. 

16.  Attachment  3  contains  quotes,  sum- 
marized comments,  and  observations  ob- 
tained through  personal  Interviews  with  ap- 
proximately 900  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
all  grades  and  ranks.  The  comments  have  sus- 
tained a  minimum  amount  of  editing  In  or- 
der to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original  com- 
munication. This  summary  Is  principally  the 
work  of  the  DoD  member  of  the  Task  Force 
who  had  the  role  of  conducting  Individual 
Interviews  with  the  "troops."  This  attach- 
ment also  contains  comments  relating  to 
customs  and  legal  matters  as  they  affect  the 
drug  abuse  control  program. 

17.  It  Is  recommended  that  copies  of  this 
report  be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Military  Departments  (Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs)  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and  commenting  on  the  Task 
Force's  recommendations  and  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  disseminate  copies  of  the 
report  to  cognizant  commands  of  their  Serv- 
ices for  such  action  as  deemed  appropriate. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jebome  a.  Vacek, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Defense 

Drug  Abuse  Control  Committee. 

Drug  Abuse  in  Southeast  Asia 
I.    observations    and    evaluation    of    drug 

ABUSE    education    AND    TRAINING 

A.  Hawaii 

1.  An  evaluation  of  training  and  educa- 
tion m  Hawaii  Included  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Air  Force  activities. 

a.  In  substance.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
activities  follow  the  guidelines  for  drug  abxise 
training  and  education  as  set  forth  In  Sec 
Nav  Inst  6710-1 A  and  MCO  6710-1.  Until 
May  1970,  there  had  been  no  noticeable  In- 
crease of  drug  abuse  incidents.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances on  Hawaii,  particularly  marijuana, 
all  Marine  Corps  activities  embarked  on  an 
aggressive  program  to  educate  all  Marines 
of  the  dangers  and  consequences  involved 
m  the  wrongful  vise,  possession  and  sale  of 
dangerous  drugs,  opiates  and  marijuana. 


3.  A  member  of  the  Naval  Investigative 
Service  Office,  Hawaii,  provides  lectures  to 
Marines  at  six-month  or  lesser  intervals.  Ma- 
rine Corps  CID  personnel  provide  similar 
services.  DOD  films  and  handouts  are  used 
along  with  posters  obtained  from  DOD  or 
commercial  sources.  Some  posters  are  de- 
signed and  distributed  locally.  Service  news- 
papers carry  monthly  editorials  on  the  pit- 
falls Involved  in  drug  abuse  Incidents. 

4.  A  more  aggressive  program,  to  Include 
the  formulating  of  drug  abuse  councils  and 
teams  Is  contemplated  In  the  near  future. 

COMSERVPAC,  COMSUBPAC  AND  COM- 
CRUDESPAL  have  traveling  teams  which 
visit  all  units  within  their  typ>e  commands 
and  provide  drug  abuse  training  seminars. 

5.  A  PACAP  Drug  Abuse  Committee  has 
been  established  with  representation  from 
the  Offices  cf  Surgeon.  Chaplain,  Judge  Advo- 
cate, Security  Police  and  Special  Investiga- 
tions. A  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base  working  group 
with  essentially  the  same  membership  has 
also  been  established.  Among  the  working 
group  membership,  the  Chaplain  completed 
the  National  Training  Center  in  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Program  at  Adelphl  Unlversitv,  22 
June-17  July  1970.  The  PACAF  Drug  Abuse 
Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chap- 
lain has  proposed  a  program  of  PACAF  work- 
shops to  train  additional  training  personnel 
who  would  In  turn  return  to  their  home  bases 
and  conduct  drug  abuse  control  programs. 
This  program  would  have  the  ripple  effect 
desired  of  the  National  Training  Center  In 
Drug  Abuse  programs.  Two  pamphlets  have 
been  published,  both  entitled  "Honest  Ap- 
praisal of  Drug  Abuse."  One  edition  is  for 
single  airmen  and  the  other  Is  for  families. 
The  pamphlets  are  distributed  during  an  In- 
processing  orientation.  A  counseling  service 
for  drug  abusers  has  been  established  and 
24-hour-a-day  telephone  contact  is  avail- 
able through  the  medical  duty  officer  or  the 
chaplain  duty  officer. 

B.   Okinawa 

1.  The  Marine  Corps,  Army  and  Air  Force 
each  implement  drug  abuse  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  education  and  training  from  high 
level  Drug  Abuse  Control  Councils.  The  coun- 
cils consider  the  fact  that  drug  abuse  in  any 
shape  or  form  contributes  to  the  problems  of 
discipline,  morale,  chronic  Insubordination 
and  increased  criminal  behavior — all  of  which 
may  contribute  to  the  derogation  of  the  com- 
bat readiness  of  the  respective  services. 

2.  All  commanders  conduct  meaningful 
educational  and  training  programs.  In  view 
of  the  rapid  personnel  turnover  In  Okinawa, 
It  appeared  that  commanders  were  suffi- 
ciently alert  to  schedule  their  presentations 
as  often  as  necessary.  Sergeants  and  below 
in  the  Marine  Corps  are  shown  one  training 
film  related  to  drug  abuse  each  month.  Drug 
abuse  presentation  teams,  which  are  de- 
scribed below,  are  responsible  for  making 
presentations  to  both  military  and  civilian 
communities. 

3.  In  view  of  the  limited  period  of  time 
8i>ent  In  Okinawa  It  was  Impossible  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  educational  and  training 
criteria  for  each  service.  Nevertheless,  those 
evaluated  appeared  to  be  programs  that  met 
the  requirements  levied  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  instructions  provided  by  the 
respective  service  secretaries,  I.e.,  command- 
ers ensure  that  all  personnel  are  fully  In- 
formed of  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and 
that  all  officers  and  staff  noncommissioned 
officers  become  fully  involved  with  their  sup- 
plementary role  in  Information  and  educa- 
tion programs.  Moreover,  It  appeared  that 
Informal  liaison  and  comments/recommen- 
dations in  furtherance  of  various  drug  abuse 
programs  were  especially  encouraged. 

4.  Chaplains  appeared  to  ensure  that  the 
moral  aspect  of  drug  abuse  were  Included  as 
an  Integral  part  of  Moral  Guidance  Pro- 
grams. Other  staff  officers  were  exerting  max- 
imum effort  toward  maintaining  a  vlabto. 


effective  drug  abuse  program.  The  drug  abuse 
programs  included  originality,  inventiveness 
and  contact  with  other  governmental  and 
civilian  agencies  dealing  with  drug  abuse. 

5.  Drug  Abuse  Lecture  teams  consist  of 
enlisted  personnel  In  order  to  avoid  any  au- 
thoritarianism and  to  emphasize  peer  group 
communication  with  the  young  user  or 
wouldbe  user.  From  Information  elicited 
from  key  drug  abuse  officials.  It  was  apparent 
that  drug  abuse  on  Okinawa  Is  a  problem 
which  will  not  be  countered  by  staid,  stereo- 
typed measures.  Inventiveness,  originality 
and  persistence  appear  to  be  essential  as 
well  as  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  chal- 
lenge Is  one  which  must  be  combated  at 
every  level  of  command. 

6.  The  services  utilizes  printed  matter  de- 
veloped and  distributed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Orange  Coimty  (California) 
Sheriff's  Department  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. No  problems  have  been  Incurred  in 
procuring  printed  matter,  films,  etc.  No  Im- 
provements to  the  matter  made  available 
through  Department  of  Defense  courses  was 
offered. 

7.  It  was  suggested  by  those  responsible 
for  training  of  service  personnel  on  Okinawa 
that  kits  which  contain  simulated  sub- 
stances which  depict  handroUed  cigarettei 
of  marijuana,  opium,  etc.,  not  be  used.  Sim- 
ilar remarks  and  suggestions  were  made  in 
Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

C.  Thailand 
1.  Both  Army  and  Air  Force  elements  lo- 
cated In  Thailand  are  pursuing  an  educa- 
tional and  training  program  which  relateb 
to  drug  abuse.  There  are  Drug  Abuse  Coun- 
cils which  have  been  formulated  with  the 
view  of  eliminating  the  serviceman's  in- 
volvement with  all  illicit  substances  and  ex- 
plaining why  drug  abuse  cannot  be  con- 
doned within  or  outside  of  the  military 
Membership  of  these  councils  consists  ol 
enforcement,  medical,  clergy  and  adminis- 
trative representation. 

2.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  established  Drug  Abuse  Suppression 
Orientation  Teams  whose  Initial  mission  is 
to  travel  throughout  Thailand  and  orient 
and  educat*  all  non-commissioned  officers 
on  the  drug  abuse  problem.  Subsequent  mis- 
sions Included  presentations  to  all  junior 
officers.  The  teams'  missions  are  to  present 
factual  military-oriented  Instructional  mate- 
rial in  each  area  represented  with  the  ob- 
jective of  simply  presenting  facts  to  their 
audiences.  The  teams  avoid  presenting  In- 
formation which  could  be  construed  as 
threatening  their  listeners.  The  team  mem- 
bers cover  Information  which  concerns  the 
following : 

a.  Types  and  effects  of  drugs  (concentrat- 
ing on  stimulants,  depressants  and  mari- 
juana, since  these  are  the  most  widely  used 
by  the  military  drug  abusers  in  Thailand) 
and  how  the  non-commissioned  officers  can 
cope  with  the  problem  (to  Include  knowledge 
of  common  hiding  places,  recognition  of  us- 
ers symptoms  and  what  to  do  if  he  suspects  a 
person  of  being  a  user). 

b.  Medical  aspects,  to  Include  psychologi- 
cal and  physiological  effects  of  drugs  on  the 
user,  possible  recurring  or  permanent  men- 
tal and  physical  problems  resulting  from 
drug  use  and  treatment. 

c.  Legal  aspects,  I.e.,  punishments  defined 
In  the  UCMJ. 

d.  Administrative  actions  that  may  be 
taken  against  the  drug  user  and  their  effects 
on  the  user,  or  abuser,  upon  return  to  civil- 
ian life. 

e.  The  Chaplain  or  his  assistant  describes 
the  Impact  of  drug  abuse  on  standards  of 
morality  and  ethics;  future  family  life. 

3.  The  teams  leave  copies  of  their  lesson 
plans  with  each  unit  commander  upon  com- 
pletion of  each  presentation.  The  material 
can  be  used  by  unit  personnel  for  further 
unit  level  Instruction. 
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In    discnsslng    educatJon*!    and    traln- 

DQAtertal  with  cognizant  personnel,  it  vr*» 

th»t  no  dlfflcntty   was   experienced 

'  wTOCTirtDg  DOD  car  other   materlsJ   from 

sources.  No  complaints  were  made  con- 

the    Information    used    In    varloos 

tralfalng     cycles.     Howerer.    one    Air    Force 

irtty      (388th     Tactical     Fighter     Wing) 

a    "Security    Police   Drug    Abuse 

Brliflng  Kit  for  SuperTlsors"  which  was  d«- 

as  an  excellent  source  of  Information 

laslstlng  First  Sergeants  and  supervisors 

iformlng  their  subordinates  of  the  social, 

and  legal  damage  which  can  result 

the  Improper  use  of  drags,  Including 
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Air  Force  and  Army  commands  in  Thai- 
rely  heavily  on  local  publications  to  In- 
thdr  members  of  the  Inherent  dangers 
invtilTed  In  drug  abuse. 

Those    charged    with    morltorlng    the 

ous   drug   abuse   programs   m   Thailand 

highly  motivated  and  showed  a  genuine 

est  m  their  assignments.  One  Junior  of- 

qulpped  that  perhaps  "we  should  clean 

houses  out  back  In  the  States  first"  arer- 

that     Jndges     were     prone     to     give 

the  opportunity  of  enlisting  in  a 

,^  in  lieu  of  serving  In  JaU  for  an  of- 
r(s)  committed  In  civilian  communl- 
These  were  characterized  as  the  misfite 
invariably  find  themselves  In  trouble 
the  military  In  drug  abuse  Instancee. 
same  person  stated  that  "top  level" 
St  in  dr\ig  abuse  in  the  military  has 
most   gratUylng   in   effectuating   good 
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D.  Vietnam 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  virtually 
aU  [types  and  lorms  of  dangerous  drugs,  opl- 
I  and  marijuana  are  readily  available  in 
thd  Republic  of  Vietnam,  command  emphasis 
hai  restated  In  a  wide  variety  of  training  and 
odi  catlonal  programs  which  are  tailored  to 
me  !t  the  needs  of  the  unique  rqulrements  of 
eacb.  Individual  service  and  componente 
th<  reof .  Methods  and  procedures  vary  conski- 
era  Qly  from  service  to  command.  It  was  noted 
thJ  t  Department  of  Defense  educational  and 
tra  .nlng  material  was  being  used,  along  with 
ot4er  Innovations  developed  locally 

For  the  most  part.  It  was  found  by  the 
Talk  Group  that  moat  of  the  Installatlona  of 
all  services  have  formed  Dangerous  Drug  Sup- 
prt  salon  Councils  whoee  members  were  care- 
ful ly  selected  in  order  to  combine  ideas  and 
advantage  of  the  expertise  of  staff  poel- 
tlobs  having  a  functional  area  which  includes 
cot  nlzance  of  or  concern  with  drag  abuse 
Th  !■•  councils  generally  meet  once  a  month 
to  Insure  a  coordinated  program,  determine 
thi  effectiveness  of  current  measures,  and  to 
em  ourage  new  Ideas  attendant  to  drug  sup- 
pn  salon.  Uembershlp  of  these  councils  con- 
sist of  the  clergy,  enforcement,  legal  and 
medical  representation.  These  cotmclU  con- 
themselves  with  the  following  drug 
ab^se  related  subjects  or  tasks: 

The  overall  approach  to  the  local  pro- 
gram. 

The  nature  of  the  drug  abuse  problems 
In  [Vietnam,  and  trends. 

How  drugs  and  other  Illicit  aubstances 
ar4  being  obtained. 

.  The  effects  of  drugs  on  the  abusers,  his 
unit  and  the  conunand. 

The  m«dlcal  aspects  (physiological  and 
psychological  effects;  personality  of  the  abtis- 
er  oefore,  during  and  after  Involvement;  fol- 
low '-up  evaluation,  etc. ) . 

!    The  role  of  the  chaplain  and  the  church, 
! ;.  Modern  mores. 

Current  laws,  prosecution,  sentences, 
atih^lnifitratlve  dlsciiarge  procedures, 
i .  Amnesty  and  rehabilitation. 
.  New  approaches  to  counseling  (layman, 
m<  dlcal.  ecclesiastical,  past  users) . 

1 L.  The  effects  oX  narcotics  on  other  crimes. 
1 .  Develop  material   designed  to  curb  the 
u& :  of  drugs  and  the  physical  and  legal  ram- 
iffi  atlons  or  drug  abuse;   ascertaining  that 


this  materia]  Is  published  and  appropriately 
disseminated  through  all  communication* 
channels  for  the  widest  possible  (Bstrlbiftlon. 

3.  Military  personnel  serving  is  Vietnam 
in  grades  of  E-4  and  below  receive  drug  abuse 
orientation  on  at  least  a  quarterly  basis. 
Some  commands  place  emphasis  on  training 
E-5's  and  above  in  detecting  and  reporting 
suspected  drug  abusers;  however,  there  were 
indications  that  educational  and  training 
criteria  in  this  area  w«re  superficial. 

4.  The  services  m  the  RepuWlc  of  Vietnam 
have  a  substantial  number  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Teams  which  are  comprised  of  legal, 
medical,  clergy  and  enforcement  specialists. 
These  teams  travel  to  virtually  all  commands 
on  at  least  a  quarterly  basis,  giving  pres- 
entations on  all  facets  of  drug  abuse  and  why 
r„  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  military  society. 
Inasmuch  as  these  presentations  are  Informal 
m  nature,  a  free  exchange  of  questions  and 
answers  follows  each  presentation.  These 
teams  have  been  described  as  very  helpful, 
partlculEirly  Ui  those  instances  where  team 
members  are  able  to  communicate  with  their 
peers. 

5.  There  were  no  complaints  of  not  having 
received  Department  of  Defense  training  and 
educational  paraphernalia.  Some  activities 
have,  however,  elected  to  produce  their  own 
posters,  averring  that  the  posters  produced  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  were  bland  and 
had  no  Impact.  Two  major  activities  elected 
to  purchase  handouts  (In  the  form  of  comic 
booksl    and  posters  from  civilian  sources. 

«.  Two  of  the  most  widely  used  and  sought 
films  used  in  Vietnam  are  "The  Florrle  Fischer 
Story"  and  "Marijuana"  both  of  which  are 
procured  from  commercial  sources  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

7.  An  service  newspapers  and  television 
networks  frequently  carry  incidents  of  Inter- 
est which  relate  to  drug  abuse  and  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  Illicit  Involvement.  Many  com- 
manders feel  that  educational  and  training 
endeavors  are  seriously  hampered  by  what 
they  Interpret  as  irresponsible  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  "state-side  media"  which  profit 
from  an  artificially  created  climate  of  emo- 
tionalism regarding  marijuana.  Sooie  com- 
manders likewise  commented  that  troops  be- 
coming aware  through  the  media  of  promi- 
nent Americans  being  arrested  for  marijuana 
offenses  and  the  imposition  of  minimal  or 
no  sentences  EMH^nst  these  oflenders  has,  to 
a  degree,  compromised  effective  and  mean- 
IngfiU  (bug  educational  programs.  It  was 
further  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  regardless  of  how  elaborate  existing 
training  programs  may  be,  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Individuals  who  began 
their  marijuana  usage  prior  to  their  enlist- 
ment or  induction  and,  notwithstanding  ad- 
ministrative and  disciplinary  sanctions  which 
presently  exist,  would  continue  to  use  It  be- 
canse  of  its  pmtency,  price  and  aTallablUty. 
E.  Korea 

1.  During  abuse  educational  and  training 
programs  within  the  Eighth  Army  are  de- 
signed primarily  in  Informing  the  personnel 
of  the  inherent  dangers  Involved  In  the  use 
of  marijuana.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  major  contributing  factor 
regarding  marijuana  Is  the  fact  that  there 
is  presently  an  absence  of  effective  BOK 
legislation  governing  Its  use  and  possession. 
Prosecution  of  Korean  Nationals  trafficking 
marijuana  is  impossible  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, on  16  July  1970,  the  ROK  National 
Assembly  passed  the  "Habit  Forming  Drug 
Control  Law"  -vhich  becomes  effective  on  ifl 
October  1970.  At  that  time,  control  will  be 
possible. 

2.  Edxtcatlonal  and  training  programs 
within  the  Eighth  Army  consist  of  lectures, 
briefings,  and  distribution  of  posters,  movies, 
printed  articles  and  "spots"  on  both  radio 
and  television.  I^rug  abuse  has  been  made 
a  priority  tople  o<  discussion  in  the  newly 
formed  drug  suppression  councils.  These  are 


con<tucted  quarterly  as  a  special  mission  of 
the  Character  Guidance  Councils  through- 
out the  command.  A  special  narcotic  seetion 
Is  responsible  for  presenting  effective  lec- 
tures at  all  echelons  within  the  command, 
Including  parents,  teachers  and  students, 

3.  A  special  two-block  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  marljiiana  and  other  illictt  sub- 
stances is  Included  In  the  training  schedule 
at  the  NCO  Academy  at  Camp  Casey  and  at 
the  Advanced  Combat  Training  Academy  at 
Camp  Yong  In  the  DUZ. 

4.  More  recently,  the  Eighth  Army  has  re- 
ceived six  additional  drug  abuse  movies  for 
use  in  conjunction  with  lectures  and  unit 
training  programs.  No  problems  have  been 
experienced  In  obtaining  films  and  other 
training  materials  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  however,  there  has  been 
a  preference  toward  using  films  entitled 
•  Marijuana"  and  "The   Trip  Back." 

n.    OBSEBVATIONS    AND    EVALtTATION    OP    DOD 
DEPENDENT      SCHOOLS 

A.  Clark  Air  Base,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Kadena  Air  Base,  Okinawa 

1 .  A  drug  abuse  control  problem  does  exist 
within  the  DOD  Dependents  Echools  and 
countermeasvures  In  the  form  of  control  pro- 
grams are  Just  now  beginning  to  take  shape. 
This  Is  an  area  that  has  been  almost  void  of 
policy  statements.  At  the  two  locations  where 
In-depth  discussions  with  military  and 
schools  officials  vwre  carried  on,  Clark  Air 
Base,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Kadena  Air 
Base,  Okinawa,  school  administrators  had 
not  received  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (MAHA)  policy  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  abuse 
which  is  to  be  contained  In  a  DOD  Overseas 
Dependents  Schools  curriculxim  manual. 

a.  At  both  locations,  two  drug  education 
packets,  prepared  by  the  Directorate  for 
Dependents  Education,  ASD  (M&BA)  have 
been  received  euid  were  considered  very 
helpful  in  preparing  fc*  a  drug  abuse  con- 
trol program  within  the  schools.  At  Clark 
Air  Base,  a  school  counselor  who  has  com- 
pleted the  program  of  the  National  Train- 
ing Center  In  Drug  Education  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  CoUege  has  been  assigned  the 
task  of  developing  a  drug  abuse  centred  pro- 
gram. At  Kadena  Air  Base,  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  Personnel  who  has  com- 
pleted the  program  of  the  National  Training 
Center  Ln  Drug  Education  at  Adelpbl  Uni- 
versity has  been  assigned  the  task  of  devel- 
oping a  drug  abuse  control  program. 

3.  Discovered  drug  abuse  among  students 
Is  increasing.  At  Clark  Air  Base,  15  depend- 
ent cases  were  opened  for  investigation  dtir- 
Ing  calendar  year  19€©;  31  have  been  opened 
In  calendar  year  1970.  At  Kadena  Air  Base, 
JuvenUe  dependents  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  108  casea  opened  in  1968; 
20%  of  134  cases  opened  in  1969;  and  28% 
of  124  cases  opened  in  the  period  January- 
August  1970.  To  maintain  a  perspective  It 
must  be  considered  that  this  experience  la 
from  a  Clark  Air  Base  schools  populaUon  of 
approximately  7,500  and  an  Air  Force  schools 
population  on  Okinawa  of  approximately 
8,000, 

4.  There  Is  a  requirement  for  DOD  policy 
statements  concerning  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  in  Dependents  Schools  including  the 
nature  of  training  to  be  provided  schocls 
administrators,  staffs,  and  students;  the  use 
oi  counseling  and  guidance  resources  to 
treat  drug  abtisers;  the  use  and  extent  of 
disciplinary  measures;  and  the  nature  and 
extent  ot  coordinating  relationships  with 
mlUtary  commanders  and  the  military  com- 
munity. There  is  a  requirement  that  this 
basic  policy  be  uniform  throughout  the 
world. 

5.  The  range  oi  disciplinary  measures 
which  may  be  applied  to  drug  abusing  stu- 
dents Is  extremely  limited  and  was  found 
to  consist  primarily  o«  suspension  from 
school  by  authority  of  school  administrators 
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or  reassignment  of  the  family,  with  or  with- 
out the  sponsor,  from  an  overseas  location 
to  the  Un'.ted  States  by  authority  of  the 
military  commander. 

6.  Counseling  and  guidance  resources 
available  to  the  DOD  Dependents  Schools 
and  supported  by  military  referral  clinics 
have  not  been  adequately  employed  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse  within  the  schools.  There 
must  be  a  realization  that  suspension  from 
school,  although  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
common  good  of  all  students.  Isolates  the 
suspended  student  physically  and  psycho- 
logically from  the  peer,  teacher,  counselor, 
administrator,  and  clinical  guidance  group 
which  could  continue  to  provide  positive, 
rehabilitative  assistance  in  the  normal 
school  setting. 

7.  Transfer  of  the  drug  abuser's  family 
from  overseas  to  the  United  States,  found  to 
be  used  sparingly  and  only  after  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  common  good. 
If  used  routinely,  compounds  the  problem 
and  simply  shifts  it  to  a  new  location. 

B.     RECOMMENDATION 

Efforts  at  drug  abuse  control  within  the 
DOD  Dependents  Schools  are  only  begin- 
ning. The  development  of  effective  policies 
and  programs  must  be  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  administrators  from  the  DOD  level 
to  the  individual  school  principals. 

m,  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EVALtJATION  OF  MILI- 
TARY CUSTOMS  PROCEDURES,  INCLUDING  THE 
EXTENT  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OF  DETECTION 
DEVICES 

A.  Vietnam 

1.  Concerted  efforts  have  been  made  by  all 
services  and  commands  to  stem  the  flow  of 
narcotics,  dangerous  drugs,  and  marijuana 
into  and  out  of  the  country.  The  90th  Re- 
placement customs  activity  at  Camp  Alpha, 
Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base,  has  sound  and  effec- 
tive procedures  for  all  incoming  and  out- 
going R&R  personnel.  Detailed  inspections  of 
baggage  and  other  items  are  accomplished  by 
well-trained  military  personnel  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  The  pockets  of  departing  in- 
dividuals are  required  to  be  emptied  while 
baggage  is  being  inspected  as  an  example  of 
the  detailed  inspection  being  done.  Amnesty 
boxes  are  being  employed  and  give  the  In- 
dividual an  opportunity  to  discard  any  con- 
traband prior  to  the  customs  checks.  Inspec- 
tions of  R&R  personnel  is  100  percent.  The 
use  of  random  checks  were  not  observed. 

2.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  personnel  and  per- 
sonnel on  temporary  duty  (TDY)  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Air  Base  does  not  receive  the  100  per- 
cent customs  check  that  the  R&R  personnel 
do.  By  necessity,  only  random-type  inspec- 
tions are  being  conducted.  Personnel  are 
warned  and  reminded  what  items  are  con- 
sidered to  be  contraband  and  amnesty  boxes 
are  available. 

3.  Random  customs  inspections  are  con- 
ducted at  Da  Nang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Air 
Bases  for  all  incoming  and  outgoing  person- 
nel on  PCS  and  TDY.  Although  not  spe- 
cifically observed,  the  team  was  informed 
.hat  100  percent  of  the  R&R  personnel  de- 
parting Da  Nang  receive  customs  inspections 
at  "Freedom  Hill"  R&R  Center. 

4.  The  number  and  location  of  Bucky 
X-Ray  machines  In  Vietnam  was  actually 
never  determined.  Apparently  the  Bucky 
X-Rays  once  owned  by  the  Army  were  recent- 
ly transferred  to  the  Air  Force  for  use  In 
APO's.  The  response  to  their  effectiveness 
ranged  from  "useless"  to  "good."  Mainte- 
nance and  parts  replacement  appears  to  be 
a  major  problem.  Their  portability  is  limited 
and  concern  was  expressed  over  the  dangers 
of  radiation  from  their  use. 

5.  Recommendations: 

a.  That  uniform  Joint  customs  policies, 
standards,  and  procedures  be  established 
country-wide  In  Vietnam. 

b.  That  joint  customs  units,  composed  of 
all  services  on  a  percentage  basis,  dependent 


on  the  service  population  in  the  area,  be  or- 
ganized at  each  port  of  embarkation  and  de- 
barkation. These  customs  units  should  in- 
spect on  a  random  basis  and  those  personnel 
selected  for  Inspection  should  be  given  de- 
tailed Inspections.  Aircraft  and  crew  mem- 
bers should  be  Included  In  these  inspections, 
c.  That  a  maintenance  contract  for  the 
Bucky  X-Ray  machines  be  procured  to  in- 
sure that  those  machines  owned  by  the 
military  are  working  and  available  as  re- 
quired. 

B.  Thailand 

1.  Customs  Inspections  by  the  military  In 
Thailand  are  currently  limited.  USARPAC 
has  directed  that  customs  units  In  Thailand 
be  formed  from  In-country  resources;  how- 
ever, this  has  not.  been  accomplished  under 
the  pretense  that  personnel  cannot  be  di- 
verted from  their  primsry  mission  in  order 
to  perform  customs  functions.  As  the  result 
of  this  approach,  marijuana,  dangrous  drugs, 
and  narcotlcu  are  being  Illegally  exported 
from  Thailand  by  military  personnel  to  all 
parts  of  Asia,  via  baggage,  cargo,  and  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

2.  There  was  no  indicated  use  of  the 
Bucky  X-Ray. 

3.  Recommendation:  That  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  form  and  organize  Joint  customs 
unlt.s  in  Thailand  to  stem  the  uncontrolled 
flow  of  marijuana,  dangerous  drugs,  and  nar- 
cotics from  Thailand  to  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries  where  US  forces  are  sta- 
tioned. 

C.  Okinawa 

1.  As  the  result  of  military  legal  Inter- 
prelaticns,  military  customs  inspections  in 
Okinawa  are  limited.  (See  Attachment  1  to 
this  report.)  Consequently,  a  substantial 
amount  of  illicit  substances  are  arriving  on 
Okinawa  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly Thailand,  in  the  company  of  US 
forces  arriving  in-country.  Baggage  arriving 
in  Okinawa  via  MAC  aircraft  is  merely  off- 
loaded from  the  aircraft,  transported  to  a 
baggage  holding  area  to  the  rear  of  the  air 
terminal,  where  it  is  later  claimed  by  the 
owner.  During  an  observation  of  this  pro- 
cedure, two  (2)  M-16  rifles  were  observed  be- 
ing off-loaded  at  the  holding  area  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  baggage  claim  check  at- 
tached to  them.  The  physical  protection  of 
baggage  is  minimal.  Local  Okinawan  labor 
was  used  to  handle  all  baggage  r.nd  check 
claims  against  baggage  checks,  and  this  was 
accomplished  haphazardly. 

2.  Until  recently  no  checks  of  any  Incom- 
ing or  outgoing  aircraft,  MAC  or  military, 
were  being  made.  Once,  periodic  checks  were 
initiated,  several  large  quantities  (226  lbs) 
ol  marijuana  were  discovered. 

3.  The  Bucky  X-Ray  is  being  utilized  to  a 
limited  degree.  The  same  limitations  found 
in  their  use  In  Vietnam  also  were  observed 
In  Okinawa. 

4.  Recommendations: 

a.  Tliat  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  form 
and  organize  Joint  customs  units  in  Okinawa. 
Customs  inspections  should  be  conducted  to 
enhance  and  protect  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morale  ol  the  US  forces  in  Okinawa. 

b.  That  the  same  Bucky  X-Ray  mainte- 
nance contract  recommended  for  Vietnam  be 
procured  for  Okinawa. 

D.  Korea 

1.  Limited  customs  Inspections  by  the  Air 
Force  In  conjunction  with  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment are  currently  being  conducted.  The 
authority  for  these  Inspections  result  from 
the  Korean  Status  of  Forces  Agreement.  The 
Inspections  are  random  in  nature  and  de- 
pend on  the  whims  of  the  Korean  or  Security 
Policeman  at  the  port  of  arrival.  Those  per- 
sonnel and  baggage  selected  for  Inspection 
are  given  detailed  inspections. 

2.  Eighth  US  Army  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  forming  and  organizing  a  ten  (10) 
man  customs  Inspections  unit  utilizing  In- 
house  military  police  strength.  (A  five  man 


force  is  now  operating,)  This  unit  should  be 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  September, 

3,  The  Bucky  X-Ray  is  not  available  In 
Korea, 

4,  Recommendation:  That  other  customs 
units  be  formed  and  organized  to  operate  at 
ports  of  embarkation  debarkation  as 
required, 

E.  Japan 

1,  In  general,  the  anti-drug  program  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  (GOJ)  is  pursued  so 
vigorously  that  there  is  little  in-country 
availability  to  US  personnel  of  narcotics  or 
marijuana.  Dangerous  drugs,  however,  are 
available  at  drugs  stores  throughout  Japan 
If  one  knows  what  to  ask  for  by  trade  name. 
Offenses  that  are  uncovered  are  normally 
prosecuted  In  local  GOJ  courts.  Upon  con- 
viction and  imposition  of  sentence,  gener- 
ally suspended,  the  person,  if  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  US,  is  removed  from  Japanese  ter- 
ritory. Whether  they  are  subsequently  dis- 
charged as  a  result  of  such  convictions  varies 
with  the  particular  services  policy. 

2,  R&R  and  TDY  personnel,  along  with 
other  US  personnel  authorized  US  trans- 
portation, are  processed  Into  and  out  of 
Japan  through  military  bases.  These  en- 
tries and  exits  are  handled  more  casually  by 
US  designated  "customs  officers"  and  should 
be  considered  as  a  potential  avenue  for  sup- 
plying US  forces  in  Japan, 

3,  Recommendation:  Joint  Inter-servlce 
Inspection  teams  should  be  established  and 
Import-export  processing  procedures  ex- 
panded and  emphasized, 

rV,  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EVALUATION  OP  ADEQUA- 
CIES OF  INVESTIGATIONS,  LABORATORIES,  EM- 
PLOYMENT OP  INFORMANT  NETWORKS,  AND 
MARIJUANA    DETECTING    DOGS 

A.  Vietnam 

1,  The  CID  in  Vietnam  Is  pursuing  all  re- 
ported violations  of  marijuana,  dangerous 
drugs,  and  narcotics  within  their  capability. 
However,  the  large  number  of  violations  re- 
ported to  CID  in  conjunction  with  the  lim- 
ited number  of  accredited  CID  investigators 
may  in  some  instances  preclude  the  detailed 
investigation  of  all  reported  drug  incidents. 
It  also  appears  that  some  cases  of  possession 
and  use  of  marijuana  are  never  reported  to 
police  channels  by  those  personnel  observing 
the  offense,  but  instead  are  being  handled 
administratively  through  nonpunltive  meas- 
ures within  the  unit  or  by  nonjudicial  pun- 
ishment in  accordance  with  Article  15.  UCMJ, 
The  Army  actively  is  policing  the  trafficking 
of  marijuana,  dangerous  drugs,  and  nar- 
cotics through  the  use  of  informants,  both 
military  and  local  national.  The  availability 
of  all  types  of  drugs  in  Vietnam,  plus  aggres- 
sive and  Increased  country-wide  enforcement 
efforts,  has  Increased  the  number  of  drug 
Incidents  In  Vietnam,  but  does  not  Indicate 
necessarily  an  Increased  drug  usage  factor, 

2,  The  Marine  Corpys  and  Navy  investiga- 
tive procedures  parallel  those  of  the  Army. 
However,  again  it  appears  that  not  all  in- 
cidents of  use  or  possession  are  being  re- 
ported to  police  channels,  but  are  being 
handled  administratively  by  the  units.  In- 
formant networks  similar  to  those  utilized 
by  the  Army  also  are  being  employed. 

3.  The  Air  Force  OSI  throughout  Vietnam 
was  selective  in  the  use  of  their  Investiga- 
tive resources,  opening  cases  only  when  there 
was  a  substantive  allegation.  Some  reports 
of  use  or  possession  are  filed  for  later  refer- 
ence and  Investigated  only  if  or  when  a  fresh 
complaint  Is  made  or  additional  substantive 
facts  become  available.  The  limitation  of 
OSI  jurisdiction  outside  air  bases  requires 
coordination  with  other  agencies.  Informant 
networks  were  being  employed. 

4.  The  limited  Crime  Laboratory  at  Long 
Binh  has  decreased  the  processing  time  for 
criminal  cases  involving  marijuana  from  a 
2-3  week  delay  to  as  little  as  40  hours.  The 
average  delay  for  processing  of  marijuana 
cases  at  the  Crime  Lab  in  Japan  was  Indicated 
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_,  being  2-3  weeks.  Some  \mlts  In  Vietnam 

h.  Lve  sent   personnel   to  the   Crime  Lab  In 

g  Blnh  for  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  In 

Identification  ol  marijuana  and  they  are 

,..  processing  their  own  marijuana  cases  in 

6  hours.  These  OJT  personnel  have  been 

lognlzed  as  expert  witnesses  in  unit  courts. 

other  Instances,  hospital  labs  have  been 

ufced   for   both   marijuana   and   other   drug 

entlflcatlon. 

5.  The  marijuana  detection  dogs,  some  of 
ich  have  been  trained  locally,  are  being 

_.ploved  siiccessfully  throughout  the  coun- 
;  y.  Their  "stay"  capability  Is  a  weakness, 
was  indicated  that  they  are  effective  for 
.  3prox!mately  I'i  hours  per  day  because  of 
le  heat.  The  dogs  currently  are  being  used 
.  I  search  aircraft,  mall  rooms,  baggage,  ve- 
h  icles,  and  in  some  Instances  personnel  en- 
t  ring  base  camps.  They  definitely  are  a 
d!terrent  to  smuggling  activities. 

6.  Recommendations: 

a.  That  additional  specialization  In  the 
■fjrm  of  a  joint  drug  suppression  strike 
f  >rce  composed  of  personnel  from  all  serv- 
1(  es  and  Vietnamese  National  Police  be  or- 
g  unized  and  deployed  throughout  Vietnam  to 
g  ive  expert  guidance  and  assistance  to  the 
\  arlous  service  investigative  agencies  and 
1 5  act  as  collecting  agencies  for  drug  traf- 
t  c  information.  fSee  Attachment  2) 

b.  That  investigators  of  all  services  being 
isElgned  to  Southeast  Asia  be  required  to 
jttend.  and  successfully  complete,  a  drug 
1  Jentlficatlon  and  Investigation  course  prior 
t3   shipment   to   Southeast   Asia. 

c  That  additional  marijuana  Identifica- 
tion facilities  t>e  located  throughout  Viet- 
nam. Ideally,  one  per  military  region.  In 
<rder  to  expedite  the  processing  of  mari- 
juana investigations  and  resultant  prosecu- 
1  ion  procedures, 

d.  That  the  number  and  use  of  m»ri- 
uana   detection   dogs   be   increased. 

e.  That  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  Army 
1  "rovost  Marshal  Investigators  (PMI)  or  MU- 
Itary  Police  Investigators  (MPI)  to  investl- 
I  ate  simple  marijuana  cases  be  studle*!. 
'  [Tiese  investigations  could  be  supervised  and 

erified  bv  accredited  CID  In  order  to  meet 

:  equired  'standards.   This    procedure    would 

elease  the   accredited   CID  to  devote   more 

ime   and   effort   to   the   ptishing  and   traf- 

:  ickine  type  investigations. 

f.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  covert 
nvestl^tlve  techniques  and  operations  to 
ictlvely  search  out  and  investigate  sources 
ind  trafficking. 

B.  Thailand 

1.  Due  to  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement 
n  Thailand,  and  the  fact  that  the  use  or 
aosseaslon  of  marijuana  in  Thailand  is  a 
nisdemeanor,  covert,  forceful  pursuit  of 
marijuana  invesUgations  in  Thailand  by  the 
Kzmy  and  Air  Force  seems  to  be  frustrated, 
kiany  of  the  drug  Investigations  Initiated  In 
Thailand  result  from  other  violations  or 
ipprehensiona  not  gpeciflcally  drug  con- 
Qected.  A  limited  informant  network,  using 
both  military  and  local  nationals  was  Indi- 
cated, but  la  not  being  vigorously  pursued. 

2.  The  CID  detachment  in  Bangkok  has  a 
trained  individual  in  the  identiflcation  of 
marijuana.  All  hard  drugs  are  sent  to  the 
Crime  Lab  in  Japan  for  identification.  The 
usual  time  delay  is  3-6  weeks. 

3.  The  Air  Force  is  using  a  marijuana  de- 
tection dog  on  a  limited  basis.  The  Army  is 
scheduled  to  receive  a  dog  in  the  near  future. 

4.  Recommendations: 

a.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  de- 
tecting and  Investigating  sources  of  mari- 
juana and  drug  supply.  All  service  Uivestlga- 
tlve  agencies  in  Thailand  should  move  from 
the  passive  role  to  the  aggreslve  role  in  carry- 
ing out  their  drtig  suppression  programs. 

b.  That  additional  marijuana  detection 
dogs  be  procured  and  that  they  be  used  on  a 
regular  basis  throughout  the  country. 


c.  That  a  joint  marijuana  Identification 
facility  be  established  in  Thailand  for  use 
by  all  services. 

C.  Okinawa 

1.  Inyeetigatlve  efforts  by  all  services  are 
considered  adequate.  Aggressive  informant 
networks  have  been  established  and  are  use- 
ful. The  major  problem  is  the  lack  of  customs 
inspectlona,  and  the  inability  ol  the  military 
to  take  appropriate  punitive  action  against 
dependents  and  "passport  civilians,"  many  ol 
who  are  ex-servicemen. 

2.  The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  both  have 
and  employ  the  marijuana  dogs  to  some  ex- 
tent: however,  an  unresolved  legal  question 
currently  is  hindering  the  employment  of  the 
dogs  on  Marine  bases.  However,  corrective  ac- 
tion In  this  regard  was  anticipated  no  later 
than  1  October  1970.  The  Air  Force  is  utUlzlng 
other  service  dogs  to  periodically  search  in- 
coming and  outgoing  military  aircraft. 

3.  The  Marine  Corps  has  established  its  own 
marijuana  Identification  capability  and  has 
enjoyed  good  results  from  it.  The  Army  and 
Air  Force  use  the  Crime  Lab  in  Japan  ex- 
clusively. 

4.  Recommendations: 

a.  That  additional  marijuana  dogs  be  pro- 
cured and  used  on  a  more  frequent  basis. 

b.  That  a  Joint  marijuana  identification 
facility  be  established  and  centraUy  located 
in  Okinawa  for  use  by  all  services. 

c.  That  the  poUtical  or  legal  ramifications 
prohibiting  the  prosecution  of  "passport  ci- 
vilians" residing  in  Okinawa  be  researched 
and  resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

D.  Korea 

1.  The  Air  Force  policing  of  drug  abuse  Is 
limited  to  its  bases.  They  indicated  that 
they  do  not  have  a  dmg  problem  ol  any  size. 
The  Army  on  the  other  hand  Is  Involved 
deeply  in  the  pursuit  of  drug  Investigations 
and  has  received  the  cooperation  ol  the 
Korean  police  in  raiding  and  suppressing 
known  marijuana  and  drug  sources. 

2.  At  present,  the  use,  possession,  or  grow- 
ing ol  marijuana  under  Korean  law  Is  not  a 
crime.  Therefore,  marijuana  is  readily  avail- 
able throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  mari- 
juana is  grown  by  the  Korean  farmers  as  an 
agricultural  product  for  the  use  of  Its  hemp. 
The  flowering  tope  and  leaves  were  con- 
sidered a  useless  product  until  the  American 
demand  made  It  otherwise. 

3.  A  Korean  law,  due  to  become  effective 
in  November  1970,  wiU  ouUaw  the  use  of 
marijuana  as  a  drug  but  will  not  prohibit 
its  growth  for  industrial  use. 

4.  All  drugs.  Including  marijuana,  are  sent 
to  the  Crime  Lab  in  Japan  for  identifica- 
tion. Estimates  of  time  lapse  ran  from  6 
weeks  to  as  Uttle  bm  10  days. 

5.  The  team  was  led  to  believe  that  In- 
formants m  Korea  were  not  required,  since 
they  knew  the  sources  ol  drugs.  The  biggest 
problem  is  speedy  prosecution  and  Korean 
cooperation. 

6.  Recommendations: 

a.  That  a  Joint  marijuana  Identification 
facility  be  organized  in  Korea  for  use  by  all 
services. 

b.  That  the  use  ol  "off -limits"  be  utilized 
to  curb  the  use  ol  Korean  drug  stores  as  a 
source  of  dangerous  drugs. 

c.  That  a  monetary  award  system  be  Im- 
plemented to  enhance  the  Korean  police  to 
suppress  drug  suppliers. 

£.  Japan 
1.  Indications  are  that  the  drug  problem 
In  Japan  is  minimal  when  compared  to  other 
countries  visited.  This  la  attributed  to  the 
strict  enforcement  procedures  by  the  Gov- 
enmient  of  Japan.  Their  customs  procedures 
are  effective  and  act  as  a  strict  deterrent  to 
the  Import  of  marijuana  and  drugs.  Also,  the 
harsh  punishment  dealt  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  deterred  widespread  abuse  by  U.S. 
forces.  Consequently,  investigations  by  VS. 
forces  of  drug  offenses  Is  less  than  any  coun- 


try  visited.   Investigations   that  have  been 
conducted  have  been  detailed. 

2.  The  Crime  Lab  In  Japan  is  utilized  by  all 
services  and  Is  considered  adequate.  Time 
lapse  for  marljviana  Is  approximately  one 
day  while  harder  type  U.-ugs  average  2.8 
days. 

3.  Recommendation:  None. 

V.    SPOT   CHBCKS  OF  SEKVICE  RECORDS  TO  DrTEIl- 

Mir^E  rr  servtce  personnel  receive  drtid 

ABTT3E  ORIENTATION  PRIOR  TO  DEPARTURE  TO 
WESTP.AC  AND  NOTATION  OP  STTCH  OSTENTA- 
TION WAS  PLACED  IN  SERVICE  RECORDS  AS  RE- 
QUIRED   BY   DOD   DIRECTIVE    1300.11 

A.    General    observations    for    all   counttiea 
visited 

1.  As  the  result  of  dlscus'ving  the  subject 
matter  »-lth  commanders  at  all  lerels  in  all 
countries  visited.  It  was  determined  that, 
except  In  rare  Instances,  entries  wwe  not 
being  placed  in  Service  Records  to  show  that 
service  personnel  had  received  drug  abuse 
orientation  prior  to  their  departure  lor  SEA 
activities. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  numer- 
ous service  personnel  were  asked  by  the  team 
11  they  had  in  fact  received  such  orientation 
prior  to  their  deployment.  In  all  cases,  these 
service  personnel  stated  that  they  had. 

3.  Recommendation:  Tliat  the  services  be 
requested  to  reemphasize  the  necessity  of 
commanders  making  inclusions  In  the  Serv- 
ice Records  of  all  servicemen  who  receive 
drug  abuse  orientation  prior  to  transfer  to 
WESTPAC,  as  rqulred  by  DOD  Directive 
1300.11. 

VI.  EXTENT  OF  PROBLBM  IN  AREAS  OF  MA«IJtrANA, 
DANGEROUS  DRUGS,  AND  OPIATES,  INCLUDING 
DEPENDENT  INVOLVEMENT/COOPBRATION  AKD 
WORKING  RELATIONSHIP  BY  MILITARY  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  COMPONENTS  WITH  LOCAL 
CIVIL  AUTHORITIES 

A.  Hawaii 

1.  The  drug  culture  within  the  United 
States  has  extended  Its  Influence  to  the 
Honolulu  environs.  This  Is  significant  both 
as  to  substances  used  and  availability.  There- 
fore, the  drug  abuse  prone  military  person 
has  ready  access  to  marijtiana.  the  dangerous 
drugs,  and  hard  narcotics  as  is  common  to 
the  large  cities  of  the  mainland.  As  usual 
marijuana  use  predominates.  According  to 
information  provided  by  a  group  ol  Marines, 
marijuana  Is  as  procurable  in  the  Wailiikl 
area  of  Honolulu  as  it  is  in  Vietnam. 

2.  Unfortunately,  dependent  use  con- 
tributes to  the  overall  miUtary  problem. 
Aside  from  the  deterrent  lall-out  derived 
Irom  education,  little  or  no  minimal  re- 
straint can  be  exercised  by  the  military  in 
handling  incorrigible,  abuse  prone  depend- 
ents. Military  controlled  schools  may  dlsen- 
roll  a  dependent  and  this  course  of  action 
has  been  taken,  but  at  best,  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  since  the  drug  abuser 
Is  still  left  m  the  mlUtary  community  with 
apparent  adverse  results.  Removal  ol  the  de- 
pendent and/or  sponsor  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  solution.  It  is  realized  that  some 
dependents  who  do  not  enjoy  the  Honolulu 
area  will  maneuver  to  cause  their  removal 
from  the  Islands. 

3.  Military  Law  Enforcement  and  Ctvll 
Authority  Cooperation: 

a.  Civil  and  military  law  enforcement  co- 
operation and  coordination  in  the  Honolulu 
area  is  being  practiced  with  apparent  mu- 
tual respect  on  each  side. 

b.  The  U.S.  Army  is  bearing  the  burden  of 
HawaUan  Armed  Services  Police  support. 

4.  Recommendations: 

a.  Establish  a  Drug  Abuse  CouncU  with 
motivated  representatives  from  aU  services. 

b.  combined  InvestigaUve  knowledge  of 
pushers,  substances,  and  areas. 

c.  Interrelate  to  take  advantage  of  some 
ol  tho  exceUent  education  and  training  now 
In  practice  by  some  commanda. 
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d.  Set  up  mandatory  training  for  de- 
pendents Involved  In  drug  abuse.  Subsequent 
drug  abus<!  Involvement  will  require  return 
to  mainland  lor  sponsor  and  dependent. 

e.  Monitor  and  provide  as  required  assist- 
ance lor  education  in  DOD  schools. 

f.  Maintain  statistics  lor  drug  abuse  on 
military  personnel  and  dependents. 

B.  Vietnam 

1.  Drug  abuse  is  a  U.S.  military  problem 
in  Vietnam.  Concern  on  the  part  of  the  Viet- 
namese centers  around  supplying  the  sub- 
stances the  U.S.  drug  abusers  demand. 
Saigon  prevails  as  the  focal  point  for  drug 
abuse  traffic  by  virtue  of: 

a.  Being  adjacent  to  the  delta  region  where 
marijuana  is  grown. 

b.  Its  dense  Local  Nationals  (LN)  popu- 
lation where  competition  for  the  dollar  keeps 
the  price  low  and  provides  ready  availability 
for  the  U.S.  military. 

c.  Off  base  liberty  for  military  personnel 
Is  routine. 

d.  Its  being  the  hub  or  international  and 
In-country  transportation. 

e.  Insufficient  enforcement. 

f.  Large  numbers  of  drugstores  for  pur- 
chase of  the  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 

2.  The  substances  most  frequently  used  by 
U.S.  military  personnel  are: 

a.  Marijuana — Vietnam,  Thailand,  Cam- 
bodia origin. 

b.  Dangerous  Drugs — amphetamine-  and 
barbiturates  of  local  source  and  French  man- 
ufacture— a  little  LSD  by  mail  from  U.S.A. 

c.  Hard  Narcotics — opium,  heroin  in  crude 
form  called  "red  rock."  Also  heroin  in  pure 
form  with  high  percent  of  purity — 85  to  987^ . 
Some  of  the  Local  National  pu.shers  have 
called  the  p>owdered  heroin  cocaine.  Hard 
narcotics  are  generally  noted  to  be  on  the 
upswing  as  the  steady  marijuana  user  looks 
for  more  of  an  escape  from  reality. 

3.  Drug  abuse  substance  availability  de- 
creases with  an  increase  in  distance  from 
established  bases.  As  one  progresses  from 
Saigon  to  the  North,  off-base  liberty  is  not 
authorized;  therefore  Local  National  em- 
ployees, etc.,  comprise  the  source  for  US 
military.  At  forward  fire  bases  the  accepted 
and  recognized  Interdependency  of  each  per- 
son provides  self-policing  for  survival.  The 
noncommissioned  oflScers  generally  agreed 
that  peer  suppression  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel would  not  condone  drug  abuse  in  the 
forward  combat  areas. 

4.  In  the  area  of  Nha  Trang  and  Can  Tho 
where  off-base  liberty  again  was  authorized, 
drug  abuse  problems  were  more  frequent. 

5.  As  an  overall  observation  of  tise  within 
Vietnam  of  the  various  forms  of  drug  abuse 
by  US  military  personnel,  the  Saigon  area 
Is  by  far  the  most  critical,  next  to  the  delta 
region,  and  last  in  usage  is  the  area  north 
of  Saigon.  To  attempt  to  assign  an  overall 
estimate  of  persons  who  have  been  Involved 
in  drug  abuse  in  one  form  or  other  and  to 
any  degree  would  be  presumptuous.  Any 
sampling  or  survey  is  indicative  of  use  in 
that  local  area  in -country  and  should  be 
so  understood.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  all 
team  members  that  the  news  media  in  the 
US  have  grossly  inflated  the  extent  of  drug 
abuse  by  US  military  personnel  in  Vietnam. 

6.  Recommendations: 

a.  Continue  education  efforts.  The  com- 
bined drug  abuse  council  established  by 
COMUSMACV  is  essential  lor  Interservlce 
coordination. 

b.  Impress  USAF  commanders  with  the 
actual  facts  of  in-country  drug  abuse  by 
their  personnel  through  greater  OSI  activity. 

c.  Marijuana  crop  eradication  through 
sophisticated  detection  and  destruction  of 
marijuana  fields.  As  an  Interim  measure  give 
the  Federal  Bureau  ol  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  representative  more  helicopter 
support, 

d.  Use  more  marijuana  dogs. 

e.  Tighten  customs. 


f .  Review  the  desirability  of  off-base  liberty 
lor  all  In-country  commanders  against  aooes- 
sibillty  of  drugs. 

g.  Use  the  combined  investigative  knowl- 
edge provided  by  the  council  to  suppress 
distribution. 

h.  Control  the  sale  of  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  at  local  drugstores. 

7.  Military  law  enforcement  and  civil  au- 
thority cooperation.  Observations: 

a.  Cooperation  of  civil  authority  as  ob- 
served by  the  commanders  In  each  area  the 
team  has  visited  has  been  favorable. 

b.  The  effectiveness  of  civil  drug  abuse 
suppression  forces  varies  with  their  training, 
numerical  strength,  local  leadership. 

c.  While  the  Vietnam  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
Is  under  the  Judicial  Police  Force,  It  still  is 
relatively  new  and  Inexperienced.  Its  forces 
still  are  small  in  number. 

d.  Policing  of  rural/small  towns  left  to 
local  leaders. 

e.  National  police  force  In  Vietnam  con- 
sists of  about  88,000  individuals. 

f.  United  States  agencies.  Federal  Bure.-iu 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  mili- 
tary investigative  forces  all  are  helping  the 
civil  authorities  to  channel  their  efforts  in 
drug  abuse  suppression. 

g.  Civil  agents  have  seized  heroin  for  the 
first  time. 

h.  Civil  police  have  been  cooperating  in 
marijuana  crop  eradication  programs,  par- 
ticularly when  U.S.  re.sources  are  available. 

8.  Recommendations: 

a.  Continue  assistance  In  education  of  civil 
agents. 

b.  Increase  scope  of  eradication  program. 

c.  Impress  the  civil  authority  with  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse  to  U.S.  military  jjer- 
sonnel  through  education  and  economic 
measures  the  U.S.  may  be  forced  to  Impose. 

d.  Establish  a  drug  suppression  strike 
force. 

C.  Thailand 

1.  Bangkok,  Thailand,  is  a  clearing  house 
for  all  drugs  in  the  Far  East. 

2.  All  drug  abuse  substances  are  readily 
available  at  cheap  prices. 

3.  The  scope  of  use  of  drug  substances  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Vietnam  except  for  the 
crude  heroin  in  rock  form.  This  is  more  prev- 
alent in  Thailand. 

4.  Marijuana  grown  profusely  In-country. 
Very  high  THC  content.  Available  for  sale 
everywhere.  About  $1.50  a  tailored  pack.  By 
Thai  law  marijuana  trafllc  and  use  Is  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

5.  Drug  abuse  in  Thailand  as  In  Vietnam  is 
a  U.S.  military  problem.  The  Thais  contribute 
to  the  problem  by  supporting  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary demand. 

6.  Marijuana  use  predominates  for  an 
overall  usage  of  about  90%  of  the  total 
traffic. 

7.  Amphetamines  of  French  and  U.S.  man- 
ufacture are  available  in  all  drugstores 
without  restraint. 

8.  Barbiturates  of  U.S.  manufacture  also 
available  in  drugstores. 

9.  Heroin  Is  on  the  scene  in  all  forms: 

a.  Purple  Rock — Luck  Strike — common, 
201   heroin. 

b.  Red  Rock — less  common,  20"^  heroin. 

c.  Black    Rock — rare,    20 '^    heroin. 

d.  White  Powder — 85 Cc  to  gOTo  heroin. 

10.  Little  to  no  pushing  by  U.S.  military 
personnel   for  obvious   reasons. 

11.  Some  substances  being  mailed  to  U.S. 

12.  No  marijuana  eradication  program. 

13.  The  majority  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
do  not  have  families  in-country  therefore 
dependent  drug  abuse  is  not  a  large  prob- 
lem. However,  some  dependents  have  been 
returned  to  CONUS. 

14.  Opium  traffic  in-country  attributed  to 
Laos  source. 

15.  Recommendations: 

a.  Increase  the  number  of  marijuana  dogs 
In-country. 


b.  The  U.S.  military  forces  should  estab- 
lish a  combined  drug  abuse  council  to  co- 
ordinate investigative  effort,  and  interrelate 
between  the  services  in  all  areas  of  drug 
abuse  control. 

16.  There  Is  little  Inter  effort  here  since 
Thailand  does  not  Include  drug  abuse  as 
part  of  its  culture.  Thailand's  attitude  to- 
ward suppression  shifts  the  burden  on  the 
U.S.  which  brought  the  problem  Into  the 
country. 

17.  The  Thailand  police  have  little  inter- 
est in  marijuana  suppression. 

18.  One  marijuana  eradication  sweep  was 
made  last  year  with  dubious  results.  No  fur- 
ther eradication  plans  are  contemplated. 

19.  Known  opium  poppy  fields  exist  in 
the  highlands  of  North  Thailand. 

20.  No  tightening  up  of  sales  of  danger- 
ous drugs  in  drugstores  is  contemplated. 

21.  Recommendations: 

a.  Recognize  that  civil  law  enforcement 
of  marijuana  is  nonexistent  and  increase 
U.S.  military  surveillance. 

b.  Establish  a  U.S.  military  drug  abuse 
council  at  MACTHAI  level  to  help  coordinate 
the  overall  suppression  efforts  In -country. 

c.  Review  off-base  liberty  program. 

D.  Okinawa 

1.  The  Okinawa  culture  being  of  Japanei-e 
ethnic  genesis  Is  not  drug  abuse  prone.  Again, 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  a  U.S.  military  Induced  problem  con- 
cerning U.S.  forces  and  dependents. 

2.  Essentially,  drug  abuse  substances  are 
imported  mostly  by  U.S.  personnel — active 
duty  U.S.  military  personnel,  ex-U.S.  military 
p>ersonnel  and  U.S.  military  personnel  iu 
some  degree  of  unauthorized  absence  (de- 
serters, absentees).  Investigative  personnel 
have  determined  that  the  large  force  behind 
the  Illegal  import  of  drug  abuse  substances 
is  centered  around  a  group  of  ex-U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  now  in  Okinawa  lor  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  drug  traffic.  At  least  12  have 
been  identified  but  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  deport  them.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of 
U.S.  authorities  to  coordinate  with  Olcinawa 
civil  authorities  Is  apparent  In  the  lack  of 
removing  for  cause,  U.S.  citizens  of  detri- 
mental influence. 

3.  Marijuana  is  the  major  drug  abuse  sub- 
stance. Tills  apparently  Is  smuggled  in  from 
Thailand  and  Vietnam  on  U.S.  military  and 
charter  airplanes — predominately  through 
Kadena,  and  Naha  to  a  much  less  extent. 

4.  Dangerous  drugs  are  available  In  all 
drugstores. 

5.  Small  amounts  of  heroin  and  hard  nar- 
cotics are  being  used. 

6.  Inspection  of  Incoming  baggage  and 
passengers  at  Kadena  and  Naha  is  a  U.S. 
problem.  At  present,  limited  Inspection  of  a 
customs  tjpe  exists.  This  is  a  critical  require- 
ment needed  to  stop  drug  and  other  illicit 
traffic. 

7.  Seven  marijuana-trained  dogs  presently 
are  on  the  island. 

8.  Dependent  drug  abuse  also  is  part  of 
the  U.S.  military  problem.  School  age  de- 
pendents of  the  UjS.  forces  number  15.000. 

9.  There  Is  little  overall  coordination  be- 
tween the  U.S.  services  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

10.  As  noted  In  Part  I  of  this  report,  the 
USAF,  the  U.S.  Army,  and  the  USMC  are 
moving  towards  good  educational  programs. 
The  USAF  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  Okinawa 
area  with  top  level  Impetus. 

11.  Department  of  Defense  schools  have 
started  drug  abuse  control  education. 

12.  Recommendations: 

a.  Establish  a  U.S.  forces  drug  abuse  con- 
trol council  to  coordinate: 

(1)  Investigative  knowledge. 

(2)  Educational  efforts  for  service  per- 
sonnel. 

(3 1  Educational  eflort£  within  the  DOD 
school  system. 
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b  Set  up  an  inspection  system  for  all  In- 
(  oming  personnel  to  Okinawa — prime  objec- 
1  ire  to  eliminating  drug  traffic. 

c.  Deport  US  citizens  responsible  for  drug 
1  raffle. 

d    Increase  the  number  of  marijuana  de- 

■  ecilng  dogs  ln-co\mtry. 

e.  Set  up  a  combined  service  laboratory 
or  marijuana  analysis. 

f.  Dejxjrt  dependents  InvoU-ed  In  drug 
1  .buse  who  do  not  respond  to  educational 
(  fforts.  Parents  should  be  required  to  partlci- 
;  late  In  a  special  educational  program  when 

■  heir   dependents  become  involved   in  drug 
I  ,buse. 

13.  Military  Law  and  Civil  Authority  Co- 
I  ip)eratlon : 

a.  Civil  authority  cooperation  with  US 
:  mlltary  law  Is  passive.  There  Is  no  effort  on 
1  he  part  of  Oklnawan  police  to  curtail  US 
)  miliary  drug  abuse  or  trafBc. 

b.  Meet  drug  abuse  cases  occur  off  base  in 
he  civil  environment. 

c.  Of  the  15,000  military  dependents  in 
i  chools,  8,000  are  USAP  sponsored.  The  Air 
:  'orce  estimates  30  percent  of  their  drug 
,  ases  are  Juveniles.  Therefore,  policing  and 

ipprenhenslon  of  dejaendents  rests  with  US 
QiUtary  investigative  forces — CID,  NIS,  and 
3SI. 

d.  Okinawa  has  no  civil  customs  type  in- 
ipectlon  effort  which  could  be  used  to  aug- 
nent  or  contribute  to  required  US  military 
nspection  of  arriving  aircraft. 

14.  Recommendation: 

a.  No  active  participation  from  Okinawa 
;ivll  authorities  should  be  anticipated  In  the 
irea  of  drug  abuse  suppression,  therefore, 
JS  military  coverage  should  Include  all  ele- 
nents  of  suppression  from  customs  type  In- 
ipections  of  arriving  aircraft  through  detec- 
;ion  and  apprehension  of  users. 

b.  Since  the  Oklnawan  govermnent  does 
lot  provide  customs  type  inspection  for  ar- 
riving aircraft,  it  is  urgent  that  the  US  lake 
arlorlty  measures  to  stop  the  flow  of  drug 
kbuse  substances  into  Okinawa  by  military 
:ontrolled  flights. 

£.  Japan 

1.  In  general,  the  anti-drug  program  of  the 
jovernment  of  Japan  (GOJ)  is  pursued  so 
rigorously  that  there  is  little  in-country 
iivailabllity  of  US  personnel  of  narcotics  or 
marijuana.  Dangerous  drugs,  however,  are 
ivailable  at  drugstores  throughout  Japan  If 
Dne  knows  what  to  ask  for  by  trade  name. 
Offenses  that  are  uncovered  are  passed  to 
the  GOJ  (or  are  developed  by  GOJ)  and  are 
prosecuted  In  local  courts.  Upon  conviction 
md  impocitlon  of  sentence,  generally  sus- 
pended, the  jjerson,  if  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  US,  is  removed  from  Japanese  territory. 
Whether  they  subsequently  are  discharged  as 
El  result,  varies  with  the  particular  services 
policy. 

2.  Best  and  recuperation  (R  &  R)  and 
temporary  duty  (TDY)  personnel  along  with 
other  US  personnel  authorized  US  transpor- 
tation are  processed  Into  and  out  of  Japan 
through  military  bases.  These  entries  and 
exits  are  handled  more  casually  by  US  desig- 
nated "customs  officers"  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  potential  avenue  for  supplying 
US  in-Japan  forces. 

3.  Recommendation:  Joint  Interservlce  in- 
spection teams  should  be  established  and 
import-export  processing  procedures  expand- 
ed and  emphasized. 

4.  Crime  Laboratory : 

a.  With  the  exception  of  the  crime  labora- 
tory now  established  in  Vietnam  (which  does 
not  analyze  narcotics),  all  forensic  technical 
work  for  the  Pacific  theater  is  accomplished 
at  Camp  Zama.  The  lab  and  technician  capa- 
bilities are  quite  excellent.  Two  situations 
occur,  however,  which  if  modified  may  en- 
hance investigative  and  enforcement  knowl- 
edge and  caftabllitles  In  the  narcotlce  field. 

(1)  Analysis  of  the  material  submitted 
does  not  result  in  a  written  report  to  the 
submitting  criminal  Investigative  unit  giving 


a  qualitative  factor.  As  a  result,  the  Investi- 
gator has  no  idea  whether  the  violator  was 
dealing  with  10  percent  or  100  percent  heroin, 
and  cannot  conclude  whether  he  should  pur- 
sue aggressively  the  investigation  from  the 
standpoint  of  trying  to  eliminate  a  dangerous 
trafficker  and  supplier  (100  percent  case),  or 
whether  the  violator  should  Just  be  processed 
for  courts-martial  ( 10  percent  case) .  It  would 
seem  that  based  on  this  knowledge,  the  latter 
course  would  be  the  rule.  In  addition,  the 
tendency  is  not  to  report  other  chemicals  de- 
tected in  the  sample  submitted  unless  they 
also  happen  to  be  an  Illegal  narcotic  prohib- 
ited by  law  or  regulation.  This  strange  posi- 
tion ensues  even  though  the  other  material 
may  be  toxic  and  dangerous.  As  an  example: 
We     learned    from     various     units     visited 
throughout  Asia  that  so  called  "Red  Rock" 
heroin  was  alleged  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
strychnine.    This    could    not    be    confirmed 
from   lab  reports  returned  to   the  criminal 
investigative   field   units.  Discussion  at   the 
Zama  lab  revealed   that  analysis  had  been 
performed  on  some  samples  and  that  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  samples  in  ques- 
tion had  contained  10  percent  heroin,  40  per- 
cent daffeine,  2  percent  strychnine,  and  48 
percent  inert  material.  It  is  felt  that  all  such 
information  should  be  given  to  the  investi- 
gative unit  Involved,  formally,  as  potentially 
important   for   further    investigative    efforts 
and  for  its  possible  psychological  effect.  Such 
information  could  be  significant  as  a  deter- 
rent factor  If  given  to  troops  during  their 
narcotic  orientation  and  training  programs. 
(2)    The  criminal  laboratory  at  Zama,  or 
some  other  single  place,  should  be  charged 
with  keeping  substance  statistical  informa- 
tion for  the  entire  Asia  area.  Such  informa- 
tion as  (a)  th«  number  of  seizures  made,  (b) 
the  quantity  seized,  (c)  the  purity  If  known, 
(d)   other  substances  found  If  any,  (e)   and 
other  factors  such  as  possession  only,  or  pos- 
session for  sale,  or  wholesale  trafficking,  etc. 
Such    statistics    should    be    maintained    by 
country  of  discovery  at  least.  In  some  areas, 
possibly,  by  smaller  geographical  designator. 
Original   source  should  be  shown  if  deter- 
mined. 

Vn.    GENERAI.    COMMENTS   AND   OBSERVATIONS  OP 
DRt7G   ABUSE  STATISTICAL   REPORTING 

A.  The  standard  data  base  for  reporting 
drug  abuse  incidents  in  all  services  in  all  lo- 
cations Is  the  numi>er  of  cases  investigated 
by  the  respective  service  investigative  agency. 
This  measure  has  two  disadvantages:  (1)  It 
inflates  the  number  of  actual  drug  abuse  In- 
cidents because  some  allegations  are  found 
to  be  unsubstantiated  when  investigated; 
and  (2)  it  provides  no  measure  for  drug 
abuse  incidents  which  do  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  service  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Despite  these  two  disadvantages,  num- 
ber of  cases  investigated  provides  the  most 
important  measure  of  drug  abuse  as  service 
delinquency.  Its  leading  attribute  is  that 
each  incident  reported  is  supported  with  a 
written  report  of  investigation  which  serves 
as  the  basis  for  appropriate  action  by  the 
military  commander.  The  number  of  cases  in- 
vestigated has  been  rising  In  all  services  and 
it  was  a  consensus  of  (pinion  among  investi- 
gators contacted  that  this  rise  was  a  func- 
tion of  Increased  use  among  servicemen  and 
of  increased  detection  due  to  the  training  of 
commanders  and  supervisors  In  matters  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse.  Increased  enforcement 
activity,  with  some  agents  sjieclalizing  In 
drug  abuse  cases,  has  also  contributed  to  the 
rise  In  cases  Investigated. 

B.  There  are  other  measures  Involving  ac- 
tion taken  on  cases  investigated  which  can 
be  used  to  plot  trends  and  analyze  the  drug 
abuse  problem  within  the  military  services. 
In  order  of  severity  of  action  they  include: 

1.  Number  of  courts-martial  by  type;  Gen- 
eral, Special,  and  Summary. 

2.  Number  of  nonjudicial  punishments  un- 
der Article  15,  UCMJ. 


3.  Number  of  administrative  board  actions 
by  type  of  board  and  character  of  discbarge. 

C.  Number  of  cases  in  which  no  recorded 
action  is  taken.  Currently,  this  measure  in- 
cludes unsubstantiated  cases  for  which  no 
action  is  appropriate  as  well  as  substantiated 
cases  which  are  handled  by  unit  counsel- 
ing or  local  rehabilitation  measures  without 
recourse  to  other  punitive  or  administrative 
measures. 

D.  The  measures  of  action  taken  will  al- 
ways be  delayed  for  direct  comparison  with 
individual  cases  Investigated.  This  is  not  a 
particular  disadvantage  for  the  value  of  the 
measures  of  action  taken  lies  In  the  ratio  of 
each  typ)e  of  action  to  the  others.  Each  of  the 
measures  of  action  taken  is  supported  by 
documentation  except  the  negative  category 
of  no  action  taken. 

E.  The  documented  measures  of  cases  in- 
vestigated and  actions  taken  are  superior 
for  broad  application  and  interpretation 
when  compared  to  Isolated  unit  samples  or 
multiple  estimates  of  drug  abuse  freely  given 
In  most  of  the  locations  visited.  The  docu- 
mented measures  have  both  reliability  and 
validity. 

VIII.  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  ANY  ERADICATION: 
SMtrCCLINC  ENFORCEMENT  PRACTICES  BEING 
EMPtOTED  BT  POREICN  GOVERNMENTS  AND 
WHETHER  MILITARY  RESOtJRCES  CAN  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  THESE  ENDEAVORS 

A.  Vietnam 

1.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Military 
AssLstance  Command,  Vietnam  (MACV),  la 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD)  representative 
in-country  to  locate  and  destroy  fields  of 
marijuana  growing  In  Vietnam.  Small  hell- 
copters  have  been  employed,  when  available, 
to  locate  and  direct  the  destruction  of  marl- 
Jviana  plants.  An  awards  system  to  enhance 
the  desire  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Police 
to  locate  and  destroy  marijuana  has  been 
instituted  with  some  good  results. 

2.  The  US  military  has  been  reluctant  to 
provide  the  small,  unarmed  helicopter  for 
the  program.  In  order  to  locate  the  marijuana 
fields,  the  helicopters  must  fly  at  120  feet 
at  a  speed  of  approximately  60  knots.  To 
say  the  least,  this  is  hazardous  duty  whei]| 
in  a  combat  environment. 

3.  As  an  incentive  for  the  National  Police 
to  participate  In  the  eradication  program,  one 
piaster  per  plant  currently  Is  being  paid. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  bounty  will  in- 
crease to  two  piasters  per  plant  for  added 
incentive. 

4.  A  Narcotics  Bureau  recently  has  been 
organized  under  the  Vietnam  National  Po- 
lice. Its  missions  are: 

a.  Studying  plans  and  measures  to  elimi- 
nate narcotic  violations. 

b.  Conducting  investigations  on  a  country- 
wide basis  of  signlflcant  or  important  cases. 

c.  Developing  an  educational  program  on 
narcotics  for  the  general  public. 

d.  Establishing  and  maintaining  narcotic 
statistics  on  a  country-wide  basis. 

e.  Maintaining  liaison  with  other  public 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

f.  Conducting  training  programs  and 
seminars  in  narcotic  suppression. 

This  bureau  is  stUl  in  its  embryonic  stage 
and  when  fully  developed  will  enhance  the 
narcotic  enforcement  In  Vietnam. 

5.  As  noted  In  Part  IV  of  this  report,  the 
BNDD  Agent,  Vietnam,  has  developed  a  plan 
to  form  and  organize  a  narcotic  suppression 
and  eradication  team.  This  team  would  be 
composed  of  approximately  20  individuals 
who  would  be  trained  In  the  identification  or 
marijuana  and  then  travel  throughout  Viet- 
nam on  a  systematic  basis  attempting  to 
locate  and  destroy  marijuana  fields. 

6.  Recommendations: 

a.  That  the  helicopter  eradication  concept 
in  Vietnam  be  studied  in  detail  and  If  de- 
termined to  be  feasible  and  within  the  capa- 
bility of  the  command,  that  necessary  heii- 
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copters,  personnel,  and  other  equipment  be 
made  available  on  a  priority  basis. 

b.  That    additional    Incentives,    monetary 
or  otherwl.se,  be  offered  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  the  eradication  and  'or 
suppression  of  marijuana  and  drugs. 
B.   Other  countries  visited 

1.  There  apparently  are  no  concentrated 
efforts  at  the  suppression  or  eradication  of 
marijuana  in  any  of  the  other  countries. 
Limited  eradication  has  been  carried  out  with 
l.mlted  success  in  Thailand.  Large  seizures 
of  imported  marijuana  have  been  made  re- 
cently in  Okinawa,  the  largest  being  225  lbs. 

2.  Japan's  policy  on  any  type  of  drug  is 
strict. 

3.  Recommendations:  None. 

IX.    OBSERVATIONS     AND     EVALUATION     OF    THE 
AMNESTY    PROGRAM 

A.  General 

1.  The  Idea  of  an  amnesty  program  for 
drug  abusers  was  conceived  in  Vietnam  in 
October  1969  so  as  to  open  the  door  to  an 
individual  with  a  drug  problem  and  who 
earnestly  is  seeking  help.  It  advocates  help 
in  solving  a  drug  problem  without  the  fear 
of  punishment.  The  overall  program  stems 
from  the  belief  that  an  individual  who  rec- 
ognizes his  drug  dilemma  and  desires  aid  In 
resisting  both  psychological  and  physical  de- 
pendence should  not  be  punished,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
help. 

2.  In  the  4th  Infantry  Division,  an  in- 
dividual with  a  drug  problem  seeking  help 
may  make  his  desire  known  to  his  flxst  ser- 
geant, sergeant  major,  unit  commander,  sur- 
geon, chaplain,  psychiatrist,  or  Judge  advo- 
cate. However,  the  individual  Is  Ineligible  for 
amnesty  if  he  currently  Is  under  charges  or 
investigation  relating  to  an  offense  Involving 
drugs.  The  rehabilitative  procedures  of  the 
program  are  available  to  everyone. 

3.  Once  the  individual  has  sought  help, 
his  unit  commander  is  apprised  of  the  situa- 
tion and  he  Is  referred  to  the  surgeon  at 
which  time  medical  aspects  of  the  problem 
are  discussed.  The  degree  of  dependence, 
tolerance  level,  hospitalization,  etc.,  are  de- 
termined and  programmed. 

4.  A  buddy  (a  respected  friend)  is  assigned 
to  the  individual  as  a  means  of  providing 
self-assurance.  Continued  counseling  ses- 
sions, as  required,  with  the  chaplain,  sur- 
geon, and  commander  are  carried  on.  Com- 
mand emphasis  at  all  levels  using  the  proper 
application  of  the  principles  of  leadership 
is  professed  to  be  the  keynote  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

5.  Between  the  period  October  1969-31 
August  1970,  a  total  of  165  personnel  within 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  have  sought  help 
through  the  amnesty  program.  Follow-up 
statistics  of  the  program's  success  were  not 
available. 

6.  Other  amnesty-type  programs  encoun- 
tered during  the  trip  were  as  follows: 

a.  "Operation   Help,"  Bangkok.   Thailand. 

b.  "Impact  Center,"  US  Army  Medical 
Center,  Ryukyu  Islands. 

c.  Amnesty  Program,  USARV. 

d.  The  7th  Infantry  Division.  Korea,  is 
about  to  launch  a  program  entitled,  "Half- 
way House." 

B.  Comments 

1.  In  order  for  any  type  of  amnesty  pro- 
gram to  be  valid  and  sincere,  definite  ground 
rules  and  definitions  have  to  be  established 
and  publicized.  Tlie  word  "amnesty"  can- 
notes  freedom  for  any  type  of  action.  In 
reality,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  rightfully  so. 

2.  It  generally  is  agreed  upon  that  no  type 
of  punitive  action  will  be  taken  againtt  an 
individual  who  seeks  help  with  a  drug  abuse 
problem  provided  that  he  already  is  not  un- 
der investigation  from  a  drug  connected 
offense.  However,  the  phrase  "punitive  ac- 
tion" must  be  fiu-ther  defined  to  better 
clarify  its  meaning.  The  termination  of  flight 
status,  the  suspension  of  a  security  clear- 


ance, or  the  withdrawing  of  an  initial  Mili- 
tary Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  is  ad- 
ministrative but  yet  punitive  In  nature. 

3.  If  an  individual  seeks  eimnesty  and  is 
granted  same,  but  then  requires  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  withdrawal,  con- 
sideration should  be  made  for  determining 
line  of  duty  status.  A  decision  for  this  type 
situation  has  lo  be  made  and  publicized  to 
add  validity  to  the  program. 

4.  The  number  of  times  that  an  individual 
may  be  granted  amnesty  also  must  be  con- 
sidered and  spelled  out,  or  we  may  be  con- 
doning the  use  of  various  type  drugs  for 
experimentation. 

5.  Specific  guidance  on  the  dlEpositlon  of 
an  individual  seckii.g  amnesty  must  be  made 
clear. 

6.  A  determined  enforcement  program 
against  drugs  must  be  in  force  in  order  for 
an  amnesty  program  to  work  Pressure  must 
be  applied  to  make  It  hard  not  to  get  caught, 
so  amnesty  will  be  sought  after,  or  it  may  be- 
come an  open  door  for  experimenting. 

C.  Recommendations 

1.  That  additional  evaluation  be  made  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  adopting  the 
:unnesty  program. 

2.  That  if  the  amnesty  program  is  con- 
sidered feasible  for  adoption  then  specific 
guidance  be  issued  on  the  following  points: 

a.  Exactly  what  amnesty  does  and  does  not 
authorize  nn  individual,  i.e.,  retention  of 
flight  status,  MOS,  security  clearance, 
punishment,  etc. 

b.  Line  of  duty  determinations. 

c.  Number  of  times  that  an  individual  can 
participate  in  the  program. 

d.  Whether  amnesty  action  will  become  a 
part  of  official  records. 

e.  Policy  of  notifying  unit  commanders 
when  an  Individual  enters  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram. 

f.  What  specific  individuals  within  an  or- 
ganization a  person  seeking  amnesty  can 
turn  to. 

g.  Whether  the  individual  retains  the  same 
duty  upon  entering  the  program  or  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  duties,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. 

h.  What  the  consequences  are  for  the  In- 
dividual who  voluntarily  leaves  the  program 
before  completion. 

X.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL 
PROGRAM  AT  CLARK  AIR  BASE.  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

A.  Visit  data  and  contacts 

1.  Clark  Air  Base,  Philippine  Islands,  was 
visited  by  a  single  task  force  member  9-12 
September  1970,  while  other  members  of 
the  task  force  continued  their  tour  of  Viet- 
nam. 

2.  Formal  contacts  were  mside  with  com- 
mand and  staff  officers  of  the  13th  Air  Force 
and  the  6200th  Air  Base  Wing.  Many  other 
persons  in  the  various  staff  sections  and 
agencies  on  base  were  also  contacted  infor- 
mally. Material  developed  for  and  discussed 
In  this  report  Is  a  product  of  both  the  formal 
and  Informal  contacts. 

B.  The  problem 

Clark  Air  Base  is  experiencing  an  increase 
in  drug  abuse.  In  1969.  125  cases  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Police.  As  of  8 
September  1970,  190  cases  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  Security  Police  during  this  cur- 
rent calendar  year.  The  largest  group  per- 
centage lncrea.se  was  among  USAF  depend- 
ents. 

C.The  program 

The  approach  to  the  problem  has  Included 
information,  education,  and  enforcement: 

1.  Following  the  death  of  two  airmen  from 
an  overdose  of  barbituartes  In  February  1970. 
the  Wing  Commander  mobilized  his  informa- 
tion office  at&tt  for  an  all-out  campaign 
against  the  use  of  drugs.  The  base  newspa- 
pei,  'Philippines  Flyer,"  carries  educational 
articles,  editorials,  and  news  items  related 
to  drug  abuse  control.  The  4  September  1970 


issue  had  three  major  items  on  the  subject 
•  18  Teenagers  Held  for  Narcotics  Use,"  "Three 
Airmen  Get  BCD's  for  Marijuana  Possession," 
and  "One  Mistake  May  Ruin  Your  Life."  The 
Armed  Forces  radio  station  broadcasts  one- 
spot  announcements  every  hour.  On  TV, 
drug  abuse  control  is  given  one  or  two  prime 
spots  each  evening.  From  midnight  to  5  AM. 
drug  abuse  control  message  are  Inserted  dur- 
ing a  "hard  luck"  music  program.  Some  pa- 
rents have  brought  their  children  to  the 
radio  "TV  stvidlos  for  a  rerun  of  broadcast 
materials. 

2.  The  Information  Office  staff  was  critical 
of  some  materials  released  for  use  by  Armed 
Services  radio  and  TV.  They  sp«;lfied  a  five- 
minute  radio  release  tape  by  an  Illinois 
judge  who  seemed  to  be  pro-marl Juana.  and 
two  recordings,  "Ruby.  Don't  Take  Your 
Love  to  Town."  and  the  "Ballad  of  John  and 
Yo-Ko,"  the  latter  from  the  Beattle's  nude 
albtim. 

3.  Responsibility  for  drug  abuse  control 
training  has  been  assigned  to  the  General 
Military  Training  Office.  Specialized  person- 
nel, including  chaplains,  doctors,  OSI  special 
agents.  Security  I»ollcemen,  lawyers,  and  oth- 
ers are  Included  as  part  of  the  training  staff. 
The  program  requires  orientation,  annual 
refresher,  and  predeparture  training.  This 
program  has  been  informally  expanded  to 
include  military  dependents  and  interested 
local  nationals  in  adjacent  Angeles  City. 

4.  The  Wing  Commander  meets  each  work- 
day morning  with  the  OSI  Commander, 
Chief,  Security  Police,  and  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate  for  a  review  of  Incident  reports  ac- 
cumulated during  the  past  twenty-four  hotir 
period.  Initial  decisions  are  made  on  actions 
required  for  each  Incident  to  include  Inci- 
dents of  drug  abuse.  Newsworthy  items  are 
passed  to  the  Information  Officer.  The  OSI 
has  three  special  agents  and  one  supervisor 
specializing  in  drug  abuse  cases.  The  Security 
Police  have  oive  specialized  investigator. 
These  agents  and  investigator  are  supported 
by  the  intelligence  gathered  by  other  agenu 
and  Security  Police  strength  of  approximately 
800.  An  informant  network  Is  maintained. 
Coordination  with  local  officials  la  main- 
tained. Joint  operations  are  conducted,  and 
there  Is  an  Increased  awareness  of  the  dangers 
of  drugs  among  Philippine  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  the  citizens  of  Angeles  City.  This 
interest  Is  being  exploited  and  speakers  from 
the  base  are  providing  drug  abuse  control 
lectures  to  local  civilian  group*.  Possession  or 
use  of  marijuana  Is  a  violation  of  Article  190. 
revised  penal  code  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  law.  Barbiturates,  however,  are 
not  controlled. 

5.  The  education  program  Is  supported  by 
an  imaginative  chaplain's  program  to  reach 
youthful  airmen.  Coffee  house  sessions  are 
held  each  Friday  evening  for  unaccompanied 
and  single  airmen.  Invited  guests  are  placed 
on  the  "hot  seat"  for  spirited  communication 
with  the  attending  group.  The  staff  chaplain 
was  formerly  stationed  at  Amarlllo  Air  Force 
Base  when  the  3320th  Retraining  Group  was 
located  there,  and  acquired  a  down-to-eanh 
appro&ch  toward  changing  attlttides  and  be- 
havior. The  Catholic  chaplain  conducts  a 
weekly  "Rock  Mass"  which  Is  known  for  Its 
"standing  room  only"  crowds.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  get  airmen  involved  in  programs  of 
commitment  to  occupy  both  time  and  talent. 
Rapport  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  131 
privileged  drug  abuse  counseling  session -; 
were  conducted  by  chaplains  during  Fiscal 
Year  1970.  This  was  a  phenomenal  Increase 
over  past  periods. 

6.  A  program  for  drug  abuse  control  has  not 
been  fully  organized  within  the  DOD  De- 
pendents Schools.  The  District  Superintend- 
ent has  not  received  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (M&RA)  policy  statement  on  the 
subject  of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  abuse 
which  is  to  be  part  of  the  DOD  Overseas  De- 
pendents Schools  curriculum  manual.  He  h.id 
received  two  drug  abuse  educational  matcrt.Us 
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p  ickets  from  the  Directorate  for  Dependents 
Elucatlon,  ASD  (M&RA). 

7.  The  District  Superintendent  Introduced 
t  le  drug  abuse  coordinator  lor  Clark  Air  Base 
Eependents  Schools,  a  counselor  at  Wagner 
Y  igh  School.  This  is  the  coordinator's  flrst 
i,  :hool  year  at  Clark  Air  Base,  but  he  has  been 
t  'aching  in  Par  East  schools  for  a  number  of 
y  Mrs.  He  has  an  Intense  Interest  in  coordi- 
n  atlug  the  drug  abuse  control  program  for 
t  18  schools  and  has  attended  the  National 
Training  Center  in  Drug  Education.  20  July- 
1 1  August  1970,  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
1  ge.  The  coordinator  needs  the  total  support 
or  both  the  civilian  and  military  elements  of 
I  -le  DOD  Dependents  Schools  administration 
t  J  organize  a  program.  Responsibility  for  or- 
§  anlzlng  and  maintaining  a  Dependents 
£  chools  drug  abuse  control  program  must  re- 
i;  lain  with  the  District  Superintendent  and 
1 16  Schools  officer. 

8.  The  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  DOD  De- 
pendents Schools,  has  a  staff  of  three  psy- 
t  iiologists.  three  psychiatric  social  workers. 
a  na  a  part-time  consulting  psychiatrist.  Re- 
i  !rral  to  the  USAP  hospital  is  also  provided 
f  >r.  Despite  the  excellent  resources  of  this 
clinic  U  has  not  had  dependent  drug  abuse 
ciises  referred  to  It  for  treatment.  Tlieee 
cises  have  been  handled  solely  as  dlscipU- 
r  ary  Infractions. 

9.  Referral  policy  requires  both  teacher 
a  nd  school  counselor  to  Interview  a  problem 
c  lilld.  In  addition,  the  school  counselor  must 
i  itervlew  one  or  both  parents.  If  the  child 
li  to  be  referred  to  the  Guidance  Clinic,  the 
r?ferral  form  is  signed  by  both  the  school 
counselor  and  the  school  principal.  The 
c  Linlc  staff  has  been  given  the  requirement 
1 3  report  any  drug  abuse  Incidents  coming 
1  3  their  attention.  They  have  complied  with 
numbers  only,  feeling  that  confidentiality 
c  f  their  files  must  be  maintained. 

D.  Critique 

1.  As  an  overall  evaluation,  the  Clark  Air 
]  lase  program  of  drug  abuse  has  its  greatest 
f  trength  In  the  areas  of  Information,  educa- 
1 1on  and  enforcement,  with  the  latter  being 
( Iven  the  greatest  emphasis.  There  Is  a  close 
( oordinated  working  relationships  between 
1  he  Wing  Commander,  the  OSI  District 
Commander,  the  Chief,  Security  Police,  the 
!  ;ta£r  Judge  Advocate,  and  the  Information 
(  MHcer.  This  program  la  very  effective  when 
(  pplied  to  the  military  populace. 

2.  This  program  Is  not  as  effective  when 
upplled  to  the  dependent  population  be- 
( aus«  the  range  oi  appropriate  actions  Is 
:  Imited  to  administrative  action.  The  treat- 
:  nent  and  rehabUitatlve  resources  available 
;  or  dependents  have  not  been  fully  exploited. 
:  nf  ormatlon  concerning  dependent  «rug 
jbuse  appears  suppressed  by  peers,  parents, 

ind  treatment  personnel  because  of  a  real  or 
imagined  possibility  that  disclosure  will  re- 
ult  in  a  family  being  returned  to  the  United 
Itatee. 

3.  In  relation  to  the  drug  abtise  control 
)rogram.  the  counseling  and  treatment  stall 
)f  the  Chaplain's  Office,  the  USAP  Hospital, 
md  the  DOD  Dependents  Schools  are  oper- 
kting  on  the  periphery  of  command  Interest 
ind  coordination.  Treatment  of  adolescent 
irug  abusers  not  yet  discovered  by  enforoe- 
nent  authorities  la  taking  place  in  a  clan- 
lestlne  atmosphere. 

4.  The  potential  for  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram of  drug  abuse  control  for  all  segments 
)f  the  population  exists  at  Clark  Air  Base. 
rhe  current  program  of  information,  edu- 
jation,  and  enforcement,  with  the  added 
flement  of  clinical  treatment,  must  be  ex- 
pended to  the  dependent  population.  Vol- 
jutary  disclosures  of  drug  abuse  among 
:hildren  by  peers,  parents,  and  the  children 
tuemselves  should  be  encouraged.  Such  dls- 
:losure  should  result  In  clinical  treatment 
ind  rehabilitative  efforts  within  the  re- 
?  ^urces  of  the  command.  If  treatment  efforts 
fall  and  command  rehabilitative  resources 
ire  exhausted,  then  returning  a  family  to 


the  United  States  may  well  be  the  appropri- 
ate action. 

E.  Recommendations 
Broader  communication,  encompassing  all 
of  the  elements  that  can  be  applied  to  a  drug 
abuse  control  program,  is  required.  A  suc- 
cessful medium  for  this  communication  at 
other  Installations  is  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Council  which  periodically — normally 
monthly — discusses  drug  abuse  control  pro- 
grams, problems,  and  solutions  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  commander  for  pro- 
gram implementation.  The  commander 
maintains  program  control,  but  draws  upon 
the  collective  knowledge  of  all  his  staff 
specip.llsts  concerning  drug  abute  problems. 
All  staff  elements  that  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion Hire  included  in  the  membership.  Such 
a  council  is  specifically  recommended  for 
Clark  Air  Base. 

(Attachment  1] 

Trafficking  of  Narcotics  and  Other  Illicit 

oi;b3Tances  on  Okinawa.  Rydkyu  Islands 

A.  Some  American  civilians  who  have  re- 
ceived less  than  honorable  discharges  cur- 
rently living  on  the  Island  are  suspected  to 
be  the  financiers  for  the  couriers  used  to 
carry  drugs  from  Thailand  to  Okinawa.  The 
couriers  are  military  persons  who  have  either 
deserted  or  gone  AWOL.  It  is  alleged  that 
couriers  travel  from  a  military  air  base  on 
Okinawa  using  falsified  orders  aboard  a 
military  flight  and  land  at  a  military  base 
in  Thailand.  They  use  the  same  mode  of 
travel  to  return  to  Okinawa.  The  couriers 
and  other  passengers  are  not  subjected  to 
inspection  on  leaving  or  returning  to  Oki- 
nawa. 

B.  The  legal  authorities  on  Okinawa  have 
determined  that  there  is  no  legal  authority 
for  military  customs  Inspections  on  mili- 
tary bases  on  Okinawa.  Customs  Inspection 
authority  has  been  tranferred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (GRI)  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Administration  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  (USCAR).  It  appears 
that  the  GRI  has  the  Inchoate  authority  to 
make  "customs  inspections"  on  the  US  mili- 
tary but  have  refused  to  do  so  because  of  the 
political  sensitivity.  The  US  does  not  want 
the  GRI  conducting  Inspections  on  US  bases. 
Thus  there  are  no  US  or  GRI  customs  laws 
which  can  be  applied  upon  the  US  bases. 
Therefore,  customs  inspection  units  cannot 
be  established  because  there  are  no  appli- 
cable customs  laws  for  such  units  to  en- 
force. 

C.  After  many  discussions  with  the  United 
States  Army  Ryukyu  Islands  (USARIS) 
legal  authorities,  it  was  agreed  that  authority 
does  exist  for  the  establishment  of  inspec- 
tion units  pursuant  to  the  commander's 
police  power.  Such  power  stems  from  the 
commander's  responsibility  to  protect  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  personnel 
of  his  installation,  and  his  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  no  contraband  enters  his  in- 
stallation. Currently  GRI  customs  laws  apply 
to  "open  ports"  which  are  ports  other  than 
U.S.  military  ports.  It  Is  recommended  that 
joint  military  Inspection  units  be  estab- 
lished to  Inspect  "non-open"  ports.  Such 
ports  would  be  military  ports  which  are  not 
covered  by  GRI  customs  laws.  They  can  be 
specifically  defined  as  Kadena  Air  Base, 
Naha,  Futlma  MCAS,  White  Beach,  and 
Kin  Blue  Beach.  If  we  refrain  from  using 
the  words  "customs"  and  "border"  the  US 
Government  will  not  pose  any  political  prob- 
lems regarding  US  Infringement  upon  the 
GRI  sovereignty. 

I  (Attachment  2] 

Vietnam  Deuo  Sttppression  Strike  Foacx 
This  force,  which  would  require  a  minimum 
of  twenty  service  personnel,  wovild  be  ex- 
pected to  function  In  the  following  areas : 
1.  Identify  specific  drug  abuse  trends  by 


locality  and  US  military  unit.  Identify  drug 
sellers  and  pinpoint  their  locations.  Co- 
ordinate personally  this  Informtalon  with 
the  respective  National  Police  units  for  in- 
vestigative action.  Maintain  foUowup  sur- 
veillance on  habitual  drug  source  areas  for 
contlnaing  aad  sustained  inve,tlgative  and 
apprehension  action  by  National  Police 
units. 

2.  Participate  in  the  helicopter  marijuana 
surveillance  program  with  selected  members 
of  the  i'4atlonal  Police. 

3.  Functioning  in  an  operational  role, 
gather  and  document  Intelligence  to  Identify 
and  neutralize  those  In-country  areas  and 
persons  who  are  supplying  drugs  to  US 
military   personnel. 

4.  Work  closely  and  on  a  continuing  fcatis 
with  all  elements  of  military  police,  CI  and 
CID  personnel  in  drug  detection  and  en- 
forcement. 

5.  Institute  and  monitor  on  a  continuing 
baFis  a  meaningful  program  to  gain  sjurce 
intelligence  from  apprehended  US  mllicary 
drug  violators. 

6.  Identify  all  sixty  elements  of  the  dedi- 
cated National  Police  Drug  Suppression 
Units  country- wide  and  personally  assure 
that  the  US  military  units  In  these  particu- 
lar areas  are  working  full-time  in  a  combined 
drug  detection  and  suppression  program  with 
the  VN  police. 

7.  Identify  and  report  to  MACV  Drug  Sup- 
pression Unit  any  VN  National  Police  unit 
not  functioning  satisfactorily  in  drug  sup- 
pression role.  These  matters  will  then  be 
taken  up  with  National  Police  Narcotic  Unit 
at  Saigon  for  inspection  and  appropriate 
action. 

8.  Conduct  on  a  country-wide  basis  drug 
identiflcation  lectures  to  assure  that  the 
maximum  possible  numbers  of  units  com- 
manders and  senior  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers know  and  can  recognize  drugs  of  abuse 
when  they  see  them. 

[Attachment  3) 
Observations  and  Prevailing  Views  Toward 
THE  Drug  Problems  as  Elicited  Through 
Interviews  With  Approximately  900  Offi- 
cers AND  Enlisted  Men 


HAWAH 

I.  A.  Many  military  officers  were  concerned 
about  the  amount  of  Interest  that  certain 
politlcans  exhibit  regarding  the  use  of  drugs 
in  the  military.  They  feel  that  if  the  military 
is  not  careful.  It  will  become  the  scapegoat 
for  the  domestic  drug  problem.  The  military 
has  not  sponsored  the  drug  problem.  Some 
people  In  public  positions  infer  that  many 
young  men  come  into  military  environment 
(especially  Vietnam)  and  return  after  ac- 
quiring experience  with  drugs.  The  drug 
problem  is  definitely  not  unique  to  Vietnam 
and  the  officers  interviewed  unanimously 
stated  that  the  military  is  merely  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  youth  of  our  society. 

B.  Permissiveness  and  Lack  of  Deterrence 
in  the  Judicial  System:  The  prevalence  of 
a  permissive  attitude  within  the  American 
society  is  not  helping  to  solve  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  wlthm  the  military.  Such  per- 
missiveness emanates  from  the  Washington, 
DC  level  down  to  the  lowest  unit.  Existing 
tools  for  deterrence  and  punishment  within 
the  military  system  need  to  be  exercised. 
There  Is  a  definite  need  for  more  Bad  Con- 
duct Discharges  (BCD's)  to  be  given  to  drug 
violators.  However,  the  feeling  was  that  if 
Commander-in-Chief.  Pacific  (CINCPAC), 
issued  a  letter  to  that  effect,  he  would  open 
himself  up  to  charges  of  command  influence. 

C.  Education  and  Discipline:  The  key  to 
solving  the  drug  problem  Is  the  squad  leader. 
One  cannot  separate  education  and  disci- 
pline: They  add  up  to  leadership.  It  has  al- 
ways worked  that  way  .  . .  that  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  you  can't  change  but  It  has 
worked  In  the  past.  When  discipline  breaks 
down  you  have  a  leadership  problem.  One  rea- 
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son  for  this  is  that  Washington  Is  too  per- 
missive by  placing  the  squad  leader  in  a 
policy  making  position,  such  that  there  are 
numerous  conflicting  policy  Interpretations 
which  cause  chaos. 

D.  Communications  Gap:  A  military  Judge 
who  has  sat  on  approximately  150  cases  (70- 
80  involving  drugs)  stated  that  the  biggest 
part  of  the  military  drug  problem  is  the  fail- 
ure of  communication  between  noncommis- 
sioned officers  (NCO's)  and  enlisted  men. 
There  is  a  fantastic  generation  gap.  The 
"lifers"  who  are  In  leadership  positions  are 
worlds  away  from  the  enlisted  man  (EM). 
They  do  not  even  attempt  to  communicate, 
but  merely  "close  their  minds  to  the  kids' 
problems." 

E.  Decision  Making  Authority:  A  good  Staff 
Judge  Advocate  (SJA)  should  be  able  to  make 
all  the  difficult  decisions  that  the  Job  re- 
quires. However,  the  Army  JAG  leads  the 
services  In  filling  top  slots  with  junior  grade 
officers.  The  crux  of  the  drug  problem  is  the 
lack  of  authority  that  senior  NCO's  and  Jun- 
ior officers  have  and  the  corresponding  lack 
of  respect  for  the  authority  that  the  Junior 
EM  have  for  the  senior  NCOs.  Decision  mak- 
ing has  been  pulled  up  to  such  a  high  level. 
I.e.,  Secretary  of  Defense's  Office  that  the  man 
In  the  field  has  few  tools  with  which  to  op- 
erate. Both  decision  making  authority  and 
responsibility  should  be  delegated  to  the 
lower  levels.  A  corporal  should  know  and  be 
responsible  for  his  men's  actions  (on  and 
off-post),  and  the  corporal  should  not  view 
his  Job  as  an  8-5  situation.  The  Incentives 
needed  to  retain  good  senior  NCO's  should 
be  within  the  svstem. 

n.  RASH  OP  DRUG  CASES  AT  THE  MA- 
RINE BARRACKS  HONOLULU:  A.  Back- 
ground: During  the  Spring  of  1970.  a  detach- 
ment of  107  marines  had  drug  charges  placed 
agamst  44  of  its  people.  The  detachment  was 
at  115%  strength  at  the  time.  TTius,  40%  of 
the  detachment  was  Implicated  The  case 
was  Initiated  when  one  man  In  the  detach- 
ment decided  to  Inform  on  all  the  Individ- 
uals Involved. 

1.  The  NCO's  stated  that  they  knew  there 
was  something  wrong  with  some  of  the  men 
because  they  were  not  functioning  right. 
They  were  always  sleepy  and  constantly  mak- 
ing sick  call  because  of  nervousness  and 
bad  nerves.  Many  were  also  constantly  over- 
sleeping. The  startling  fact  Is  that  most  of 
the  men  were  not  Western  Pacific  (WESPAC) 
returnees  but  first  term  enlistees  who  had  not 
been  to  WESPAC. 

2.  The  enlisted  men  had  been  complain- 
ing at  mast  that  they  were  being  harassed 
by  the  NCO's.  The  NCO's  were  trying  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  by  the  "usual  leadership 
methods."  This  means  that  you  try  to  talk 
to  the  man  and  If  It  doesn't  work  you  grab 
him  by  the  posterior  and  shake  him  up  a 
little. 

B.  Interview  with  Senior  NCO's  Involved 
In  Marine  Barracks  Case :  They  felt  that  the 
marines  were  behaving  no  different  before 
the  initiation  of  the  drug  cases  than  they 
were  after  the  cases  were  opened.  Further- 
more, the  marines  are  behaving  now  Just  as 
they  were  then.  They  definitely  do  not  feel 
that  the  Implication  Is  another  rash  of  drug 
cases.  They  described  the  suspected  Individ- 
uals as: 

1.  Sleepy  on  post. 

2.  Sloppy  in  appearance. 

3.  Lack  of  concern,  bad  attitude. 

4.  Resistant  to  obeying  rules,  orders,  etc. 

5.  Insubordinate. 

6.  Pale. 

7.  Shakey,  nervous,  on  edge. 

8.  Dripping  noses. 

The  actions  of  the  marines  prior  to  being 
caught  were  as  follows: 

1.  Shirked  responslblUtles. 

2.  Constantly  requesting  MAST. 

3.  More  inclined  to  go  on  an  unauthorized 
leave  (UA) ,  especially  after  pay  day. 


4,  Vietnam  returnees  abuse  the  system, 
i.e..  go  to  sick  call  more  than  those  who  have 
not  been  to  Vietnam. 

6.  There  were  more  disciplinary  demands 
put  upon  the  Vietnam  returnee  than  what 
he  had  experienced  in  the  Vietnam  combat 
areas,  i.e..  marines  have  to  be  clean  shaven, 
boots  polished,  and  well  groomed. 

6.  Frowned  upon  authority  .  .  .  Black 
NCO's  felt  that  there  was  more  disrespect  for 
authority  here  at  Honolulu  than  anywhere 
else. 

a.  The  marines  did  not  quickly  obey  orders, 
they  hesitated,  talked  back,  or  belligerently 
responded  to  an  order. 

b.  They  requested  MAST  more  frequently 
and  tised  this  wedge  to  threaten.  Comment 
was  made  that  any  senior  NCO  that  wants  to 
advance  can't  be  called  to  MAST  too  often 
thus  suggesting  that  some  NCO's  may  have  a 
tendency  to  capitulate  under  this  pressure. 

The  tools  of  leadership  available  to  them 
as  senior  NCO's  to  settle  the  disciplinary 
problems : 

1.  Article  15;  This  type  punishment  seems 
to  roll  off  their  backs;  the  attitude  of  the 
EM  is  that  you  can  throw  all  the  various  types 
of  discharges  In  the  air  and  take  your  pick. 
None  of  the  discharges  have  any  deterrent 
effect.  They  do  not  know  or  appear  to  care 
about  what  a  less  than  honorable  discharge 
means.  The  troops  laugh  at  Article  15's. 
Senior  NCO's  felt  that  there  was  nothing  that 
they  could  do  to  a  man  that  would  be  effec- 
tive to  discipline  him.  They  felt  that  their 
bands  were  tied.  No  longer  can  they  grab  a 
man  and  shake  him  up  to  bring  him  back 
in  line.  This  suggests  that  there  has  to  be 
greater  respect  for  the  man  and  less  reliance 
upon  the  fear  of  physical  harm  being  levied 
by  a  senior  NCO. 

2.  The  senior  NCO's  recommended  separat- 
ing the  "Salts"  or  Vietnam  veterans  from  the 
younger  marines  Just  out  of  basic  training. 
It  Is  the  E-3's  and  E-4's  returning  from  Viet- 
nam who  think  that  they  know  it  all  and  .\d- 
versely  affect  the  Junior  or  younger  enlisted 
men.  However,  a  lieutenant  present  at  the 
time  disagreed,  stating  that  the  number  of 
Vietnam  returnees  in  Hawaii  compared  to 
the  large  number  of  new  marines  from  the 
mainland  Is  very  small. 

C.  Interviews  with  Young  NCO's  (E-5's) 
Close  to  the  Case: 

1.  The  Interview  of  two  NCO's  who  were 
younger  than  the  three  NCO's  identified 
above  appeared  more  sympathetic,  patient 
and  more  genuinely  concerned  about  what 
they  could  do  to  help  solve  the  problem  and 
were  less  concerned  about  the  personal  rami- 
fications upon  themselves. 

2.  The  young  NCO  feels  that  the  problem 
is  that  not  many  of  the  senior  NCO's  live 
with  the  younger  troops.  Most  NCO's  seem 
to  work  an  8-5  day;  therefore,  they  are  not 
getting  to  know  their  men,  their  needs,  de- 
sires, problems,  etc.  The  E-6'8  are  closer  to 
the  men  because  they  live  with  them.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  E-5's  that  lives  In  the  bar- 
racks with  marines  stated  that  the  EM  were 
well  behaved  until  he  turned  his  back. 
Similarly,  they  were  experts  In  hiding  various 
Information  and  events  from  him.  The  young 
NCO's  also  felt  that  the  E-3's  and  E-4's  are 
not  ready  to  lead  the  younger  marines  be- 
cause of  their  own  Immaturity  and  Inexperi- 
ence. The  opinion  of  the  two  E-5's  was  that 
there  is  no  ready  solution  to  the  discipline 
problem. 

D.  Analysis  of  the  Company  Commander's 
Recommendations  and  Disposition  of  the 
Marine  Barracks  Case: 

1.  General  Courts-Martial:  All  persons  sus- 
pected of  selling  and/or  pushing  drugs  were 
referred  to  an  Article  32  Investigation  with  a 
view  toward  General  Courts-Martial.  Origi- 
nally, 7  of  the  48  suspected  Individuals  fell 
Into  this  category.  However,  none  of  the  sus- 
pected Individuals  were  brought  to  General 
Courts-Martial.  In  the  beginning  11  individu- 


als were  suspected  of  pushing  drugs  and 
these  individuals  were  placed  in  the  brig  for 
pretrial  confinement  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  Article  32  investigation.  The  remainder 
were  held  In  a  casual  hold  status. 

2.  Special  Courts-Martial:  Three  persons 
were  brought  to  trial  by  Special  Courts-Mar- 
tial, acquitted,  and  returned  to  duty  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  credible  witness  against 
them.  The  original  informer,  changed  his 
statement  twice  and  was  not  used  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  stated  that  he  Implicated  some  of 
the  marines  because  he  wanted  to  get  even 
with  them,  an  NCO.  and  others.  He  impli- 
cated some  others  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
getting  out  of  the  service.  Two  other  wit- 
nesses corroborated  some  of  the  informer's 
statements  but  one  witness  forgot  everything 
he  previously  stated.  The  third  witness  also 
conveniently  forgot  various  information.  All 
the  Informers  who  were  witnesses  or  sched- 
uled to  be  witnesses  had  less  than  satisfac- 
tory service  records  and  were  not  u.>:eful  as 
witnesses  against  some  of  the  defendants  or 
respondents  who  had  relatively  satisfactory 
service  records.  One  witness,  in  particular, 
was  a  weak  prosecution  witness  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

a.  Evidence  Indicated  him  to  be  unworthy 
of  belief. 

b.  Evidence  available  showed  his  willing- 
ness to  do  anything  to  terminate  his  service. 
He  was  promised  and  desperately  wanted  to 
effect  his  separation  from  the  service. 

c.  Government  or  prosecution  had  the 
burden  of  proof  and  when  there  are  witnesses 
with  questionable  reputations  for  truth  and 
veracity  the  prosecution  usually  loses. 

d.  It  could  be  shown  that  he  had  a  motive 
to  lie. 

e.  Was  difficult  to  show  that  he  was  be- 
lievable  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

3.  Administrative  Discharge  Boards:  The 
command  took  this  course  of  action  when 
they  saw  the  trend  that  was  evolving  in  the 
special  courts-martial  cases  identified  above, 
wherein  each  subject  was  acquitted  because 
of  the  lack  of  credible  witnesses.  Six  ma- 
rines presently  have  cases  pending  before 
the  board.  Twenty-two  marines  ha%'e  ap- 
peared before  the  administrative  discharge 
board  and  the  board  has  recommended  re- 
tention. Pour  of  these  marines  have  been 
returned  to  duty;  five  have  had  their  cases 
forwarded  to  the  Marine  Corps  Pacific  Com- 
mander to  be  separated  with  general  dis- 
charges; however,  two  have  been  denied.  Un- 
desirable discharges  have  been  executed  in 
only  three  of  the  22  cases.  Some  of  the  ma- 
rines wanted  out  of  the  service  and  requested 
discharge  for  the  good  of  the  service  and 
received  undesirable  discharges  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  investigation  by  the  Naval  In- 
vestigative Service  (NIS) .  Based  upon  the 
above  experience  at  special  courts-martlals, 
it  Is  conjectured  that  many  of  these  per- 
sons would  not  have  been  discharged  had 
they  not  requested  to  be  discharged.  Four  In- 
dividuals were  discharged  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  government;  one  of  the  Indi- 
viduals was  acquitted  by  a  general  courts- 
martial.  There  were  16  other  Individuals  im- 
plicated by  the  original  Informant.  However, 
no  action  was  brought  against  them.  Thus, 
the  total  amount  of  people  actually  Im- 
plicated was  60  out  of  a  107  man  unit  which 
was  at  llSTc  strength. 

VIETNAM 

I.  PREVAILINC  VIEWS  TOWARD  THE  DRUG 
PROBLEM 

A.  Failure  of  the  Punitive  System: 
1.  Lack  of  Deterrence:  The  general  opin- 
ion at  U  Field  Force  Headquarters  and  II 
Field  Force  Artillery  was  that  the  courts- 
martial  system  is  a  failure  In  regard  to  the 
prosecution  of  drug  cases.  The  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ)  is  too  stringent 
upon  the  prosecution  of  an  offense.  General 
courts-martlals  are  never  convened  for  pure- 
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lyj  drug  or  narcotic  offenses.  Nonjudicial 
pi  inishment  In  accordance  with  Article  15, 
U  ;mj.  Is  too  long  and  the  procedural  re- 
q  ilrement  Just  forces  people  to  "yo-yo" 
ai  Dund  for  months.  It  was  considered  that 
more  rapid  processing  of  cases  was  essen- 
Slmilarly,  In  Vietnam  the  soldier  earns 
pay  and  has  very  few  places  to  spend 
therefore,  fines  and  restrictions  have  al- 
no  deterrent  effect. 
2.  The  JAQ  officers  at  NAVPOR  V,  NHA, 
.  MACV,  and  De  Nang  felt  that  the  ad- 
tlve  boards  In  Vietnam  are  very  le- 
because  they  do  not  give  enough  un- 
desirable discharges.  One  JAG  officer  felt 
tlfit  the  Navy  was  lacking  more  in  this 
than  the  other  services.  This  par- 
ticular JAG  officer's  opinion  was  based  upon 
every  field  board  In  the  II  and  III 
icary  regions  of  Vietnam.  Deterrence  In 
administrative  board  system  Is  also  lack- 
because  there  are  many  young  officers 
ling  on  the  various  boards  who  will  not 
an  undesirable  discharge  to  a  mart- 
offender.  The  JAG  officers  feel  that 
is  a  strorig  defense  ppychology  at  work, 
e  commanders  who  initiated  the  charges 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  and 
respondents  regarding  their  otherwise  good 
cc^diict  and  outstanding  work.  As  a  reaction 
the  atmosphere  of  permissiveness  in  lieu 
effective  deterrence,  the  various  SJA  of- 
wanted  the  DOD  drug  team  to  tell 
tdem  If  It  Is  the  Navy  policy  to  emphasize 
siinesty  and  rehabilitation.  They  felt  that 
ID  3re  permissiveness  would  compound  the 
dj  ug  problem. 

B.  Constitutional  Safeguards:  It  was  felt 
ti  at  the  constitution  gives  the  defendant  too 
m  iny  rights.   However,   the  field  grade  offl- 

feel  that  the  rules  of  search  and  seizure 
aJd  chain  of  custody  are  not  that  oompll- 
« t«d,  but  by  the  time  they  get  down  to  the 
« tnpany  level  the  results  do  not  warrant  the 
ti  ne  expended.  This  means  that  the  offl- 
c^  and  senior  NCO's  at  the  company  level 
not  know  how  to  work  within  the  con- 
st tutlonal  constraint  of  the  search  and  seiz- 
■u;  e  rules.  They  also  felt  the  defense  had  too 
IE  my  weapons  In  which  to  beat  the  prosecu- 
tl  )n  and  in  many  cases  the  defense  counsels 
o'  er -defend  their  cases.  Although  courts- 
m  Eirtials  have  more  of  a  deterrent  effect,  the 
a(  minlstrative  discharge  route  is  considered 
tter  from  a  practical  viewpoint.  It,  how- 
eiei.  Is  being  weakened  daily  because  more 
r«  spondents  are  electing  to  take  courts-mar- 
ti  il  In  lieu  of  board  action. 

C.  Necessity  to  Rehabilitate  before  Dis- 
ci arge :  The  commander  is  f tirther  handl- 
es pped  because  he  must  attempt  to  rehabiU- 
t£  te  the  soldier  before  he  can  discharge 
h  m.  It  is  felt  that  when  the  commander  is  in 
tJ  e  field  and  on  the  move,  a  drug  abuser  is 
di  ad  wood  and  Is  a  nuisance  because  he  is 
ii  effective  half  of  the  day. 

D.  Company  Grade  Officers  and  Senior 
NpO'a  Attitudes:  The  net  result  of  the  above 

that  commanders  and  senior  NCO's  at  the 
bh^ade  level  feel  that  the  higher  command 
a  ithoritles  have  failed  them  by  not  back- 
li  ig  them  In  their  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the 
d  Tig  abusers. 

CONSIDEBATIONS  OF  COMMANT>EBS  IN  DETEB- 
IflNING  HOW  TO  HAIiDI,£  VAKIODS  TYPES  OP 
DBOG    ABUSEBS 

A.  General  Court: 

1.  There  is  some  feeling  among  company 
c4mmanders  at  the  Army  Support  Group, 
C  m  Tho,  that  the  general  courts-martial 
c  mvenlng  authority  Is  trying  to  hold  down 
:  le  number  of  general  courts-martlals.  6up- 
n  isedly,  the  general  courts-martial  conven- 
Hg  authority  at  USARV  has  conveyed  this 
eilag  by  denying  many  requests  of  the 
■i  rmy  Support  Group  for  general  courts  and 
iiling  the  units  to  handle  the  charges  at  the 

V  alt  leveL  A  general  courts-martial  requires 
a  1  Article  33  investigation  and  much  paper- 

V  ork.  Similarly,  the  stockade  at  Long  Blub, 
ii  overcrowded  and  If  a  man  is  punltively 


discharged  he  must  be  escorted  back  to  the 
US  which  Is  a  more  exi)en8lve  procedure  than 
sending  a  man  back  unescorted  pursuant  to 
a  discbarge  received  at  a  board. 

3.  PuBbers  should  be  tried  before  this 
court.  This  court  should  be  usod  anytime 
it  Is  felt  that  the  defendant  should  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  However,  there 
have  been  no  general  court-martial  cases  at 
Army  Support  Group  In  1970. 

B.  BCD  Special  Court:  You  can't  convene 
a  BCD  special  court  unless  you  go  to  the 
general  court-martial  convening  authority  to 
request  that  the  court  be  convened.  In  most 
cases  the  GCM  prefers  to  convene  a  general 
or  ^xeclal  court  rather  than  BCD  speclaL 

C.  Special  Court:  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mands are  trying  hard  drug  offenders,  re- 
peat»rs,  chronic  marijuana  users  and  mul- 
tiple drug  users  at  this  forum.  It  appears 
that  tho  vast  majority  of  court-martial  cases 
for  drug  abuse  are  held  at  this  forum.  The 
Navy  at  Com  Nav  For  V  also  felt  that  repeat 
drug  offenders  should  be  tried  by  oourt- 
martial. 

D.  Siunmary  Court:  In  most  cases  this 
forum  Is  used  when  a  man  who  is  being 
given  an  Article  16  exercises  his  rights  and 
requests  a  court-msrtlal.  It  Is  felt  by  many 
of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocates  that  many  of 
the  defendants  will  request  a  court-martial 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  commander's  case 
In  an  Article  IS  situation. 

S.  ArUcle  15: 

1.  The  expressed  attitude  at  the  Army 
Support  Group  at  Can  Tho  Is  against  courts- 
martial  In  part  because  of  the  lack  of  space 
at  Long  Blnh  stockade  for  first  offenders, 
thus,  from  a  practical  viewpoint  the  special 
court  has  no  advantage  over  Article  15.  Some 
commands  prefer  to  use  the  Article  16  so  that 
the  subject  will  not  have  a  P*deral  convic- 
tion on  his  record. 

2.  The  commander  at  Headquarters  First 
Field  Forces  feels  that  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment under  Article  16  may  t>«  the  appco- 
priate  course  of  action  la  disposing  of  an 
incident  Involving  the  use  or  possession  of 
unauthorized  drugs  or  marijuana  In  a  par- 
ticular case  However,  to  Insure  that  careful 
and  thorough  analysis  is  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual facts  In  each  case,  commanders  at 
brigade,  group  or  equivalent  level  may  wish 
to  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  to  exer- 
cise Article  15  authority  over  drug/marl- 
Juana  offenses  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
3-4b,  AR  27-10.  (23  Aug.  1970,  Hqs.  IFPV 
CDR). 

P.  No- Action  Cases  (Navy) :  The  Navy 
feels  that  If  an  abuser  Is  considered  by  the 
commander  to  be  an  experimenter  and  has 
an  otherwise  good  record  with  little  Involve- 
ment with  drugs,  he  should  not  be  brought 
before  an  administrative  board  but  handled 
by  management  and  rehabilitative  techni- 
ques at  the  unit  level. 

G.  Administrative  Boards: 

1.  At  the  Army  Support  Group,  Can  Tho, 
the  hard  drug  addict  Is  being  processed  by 
administrative  boards  as  unsuitable  because 
it  takes  so  much  time  to  discharge  a  man 
for  unfitness.  The  rationale  of  some  com- 
mp.nders  Is  that  the  man  discharged  as  un- 
suitable win  never  use  hla  GI  BUI  to  buy  a 
house  or  go  to  school.  Therefore,  It  Is  Im- 
material that  the  man's  GI  benefits  are  not 
denied. 

2.  Navy  commanders  rationale  for  electing 
the  administrative  board  In  preference  to  the 
courts-martial  Is  a  direct  reetilt  of  unsuc- 
cessful application  of  the  rules  ol  evidence; 
this  Is  the  feeling  of  the  JAG  at  Nha  Be.  The 
unfitness  route  with  a  view  to^-ard  an  un- 
desirable discharge  is  given  for  selling,  ped- 
dling, Introducing  use  aboard  ship,  use  on 
shore  bases  and  using  two  or  more  kinds  of 
drugs  in  combination. 

nl.    TaENDS   IK   DISPOSITION    OF  DEUC   CASES 

A.  lat  Air  Cavalry  DlvlsloB  (Army) : 

1.  Article  15:  There  is  a  distinct  preference 


to  handle  marijuana  cases  by  the  use  of  Arti- 
cle 15.  During  1969  the  division  had  131  Arti- 
cle 15  cases  to  43  special  oourts-martlal. 
Only  11  summary  courts-martial  and  no 
general  courts-martial  were  held.  The  year 
1970  Is  about  the  same.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  In  1970  there  have  been  no  sum- 
mary courts-martial,  which  suggests  that  the 
commanders  have  such  a  good  understand- 
ing of  search  and  seizure  applications  that 
few.  If  any,  defendants  are  attempting  to 
test  the  validity  of  charges  by  requesting 
courts-martial  in  lieu  of  Article  15. 

2.  General  C-ourts-Martlal :  Very  few  If  any 
drug  cases  are  brought  to  general  cotirt- 
martial.  Only  one  marijuana  case  has  been 
brought  to  this  forum.  This  particular  case 
Involved  possession  of  36  lbs  of  marijuana. 
There  were  no  narcotics  convictions  obtained 
at  a  general  court  in  1969  or  1970. 

3.  Administrative  Board  Actions:  Approx- 
imately 40%  of  the  total  courts-martial  and 
administrative  board  cases  for  drug  abuse 
were  handled  throtigh  administrative  boards. 
This  figure  Is  based  on  the  number  of  courts- 
martlals  convictions  and  administrative 
board  discharges  granted. 

B.  3MAP  (Marines)  : 
.Administrative  Boards:   At  the  beginning 

of  calend.ir  year  1Q70,  20%  ol  all  drug  cases 
(courts-martlals  and  administrative  boards) 
were  handled  by  administrative  board  ac- 
tion. Currently.  50%  of  the  total  cases  are 
handled  by  the  Administrative  Boards.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  was  an  upsurge 
of  courts-martial  actions  in  the  3MAF  area 
which  Includes  the  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand, 1st  Marine  Division,  and  the  1st 
Marine  Air  Wing. 

C.  Headquarters  XXTV  Corps  (Army) : 

1.  Article  15:  It  s^jpears  that  there  is  a 
decided  increase  in  use  of  Article  15  notwith- 
standing the  expressed  denial  of  the  SJA. 
The  SJA  felt  that  the  apparent  increase  in 
"marijuana  cases"  disposed  of  by  Article  IS 
lor  1870  Is  the  result  of  offenses  other  than 
marijuana  being  Included  In  the  definition 
of  "marijuana  cases"  In  the  1970  total.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  statistics  Indicate  that 
the  use  of  Article  IS's  did  Increase  for  mari- 
juana offenses  notwithstanding  the  SJA'a 
reasoning.  The  SJA  was  sensitive  to  the  re- 
quirement that  counsel  should  not  advise 
nonjudicial  punishment  merely  because  of 
the  difficulties  associated  with  the  admis- 
sablUty  of  evidence.  If  a  case  Is  not  legally 
sufficient  because  of  lack  of  probable  cause 
which  makes  critical  evidence  tnadmissible 
the  counsel  should  not  advise  nonjudicial 
punishment.  Article  15  should  be  recom- 
mended only  when  the  evidence  will  stand 
up  at  a  court-martial.  The  distinct  attitude 
of  the  SJA  was  that  he  would  not  advise 
anything  that  would  result  In  the  loss  of  a 
case  which  would  put  the  commander  In  an 
embarrassing  position. 

2.  Administrative  Boards:  The  administra- 
tive board  Is  chosen  In  about  50%  of  the 
total  drug  abuse  cases  which  Involve  courts- 
martial  offense  and  board  actions. 

D.  1st  Field  Force  Vietnam: 

1.  Marijuana:  From  July  1969  to  June  1970 
there  has  been  only  5  cases  out  of  484  which 
have  gone  to  general  court.  However,  40% 
of  all  cases  have  gone  to  special  court  and 
only  41/2  %  to  summary  court.  Approximately 
45%  of  the  cases  are  being  handled  through 
nonjudicial  means. 

2.  NarcoUcs:  From  July  1989  to  June  1970, 
5%  of  the  cases  have  gone  to  general  court, 
45%  to  special  court,  12%  to  summary  court 
and  38%  have  been  handled  by  ArUcle  15  s. 

E.  483rd  T.  A.  W.  (Air  Force) : 
Although    this    command    had    very   few 

drug  cases.  It  exhibited  a  definite  trend  to- 
ward the  disposing  ol  marijuana  cases  by 
use  of  Article  16.  In  fact  during  the  calendar 
year  1970  there  have  been  twice  as  many 
Article  IS's  lor  drug  abuse  as  there  have  been 
special  courts-martial. 
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IV.  NAVY  PROCESSING  OF  MARIJUANA,  BARBITU- 
RATE, AND  AMPHETAMINE  EXPERIMENTERS 
(U.S.    NAVY    SUPPORT    CROUP,    BIEN    THUT) 

A.  Background:  Processing  for  discharge 
of  enlisted  men  who  are  drug  abusers  by 
reason  of  unfitness  is  mandatory  in  the  Navy. 
(BUPERSMAN  3420220  3.g).  However,  that 
requirement  also  states  that  processing  for 
drug  abuse  is  not  mandatory  "when,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  mem- 
ber was  only  an  experimental  user  of  mari- 
juana, amphetamines  or  barbiturates."  The 
exception  is  applicable  to  "those  members 
with  otherwise  satisfactory  performance  who 
are  Involved  for  a  short  period  of  time,  e.g., 
during  one  period  of  liberty,  or  are  Inter- 
mittently Involved  to  a  slight  extent  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  ...  In  such  excepted 
cases  the  commanding  officer  shall  submit  a 
letter  report  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
stating  the  facts,  and  recommend  disposition 
of  the  member."  The  exception  lies  within 
the  purview  of  the  command  discretionary 
Judgment.  The  Navy  Department's  rationale 
for  the  exception,  emphasized  In  BUPERS 
NOTICE  6710,  28  January  1970,  paragraph  2, 
is  that  "many  young  men  who  are  otherwise 
good  sailors  and  credible  performers  within 
their  commands  briefly  expose  themselves  to 
drug  abuse."  The  rationale  continues  to  de- 
scribe the  experimenter  as,  "part  of  the  ma- 
jority who  through  self-reliance  and  stability 
do  not  need  to  use  the  crutch  of  drug  abuse 
as  they  face  the  dally  stres-ses  of  life."  It  Is 
the  apparent  intent  of  the  Navy  that  the 
experimental  marijuana,  barbiturate  or  am- 
phetamine user  should  receive  counseling 
from  his  unit  supervisory  leader  or  com- 
mander. If  necessary,  the  drug  abuser  should 
have  medical,  psychological  and/or  psy- 
chiatric treatment. 

B.  Article  15:  The  Navy  Officer  In  Charge 
(OIC)  of  the  Logistics  Support  Base  in  Blen 
Thuy  has  gl' en  no  Article  IS's  for  marijuana 
users.  There  were  23  known  drug  cases  from 
January  1970  to  September  1970.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  were  marijuana  experi- 
menters handled  outside  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  Procedure.  The  rationale  for 
giving  an  Article  15  Is  based  upon  a  man's 
behavior  and  performance.  An  Article  15 
would  be  chosen  when  a  man  Is  a  discipline 
problem  and  a  bad  performer  (in  relation- 
ship to  a  no-actlon  case).  However,  the 
man  is  kept  In  his  Immediate  unit  and  not 
sent  to  COMNAVSUBPAC  In  Saigon. 

C.  No-actlon  Cases:  The  Na'^y  OIC  of  the 
Logistics  Support  Base  In  Blen  Thuy  treated 
the  marijuana  experimenter  as  no-action 
case.  The  rationale  for  such  cases  Is  also 
based  upon  a  man's  behavior  and  perform- 
ance. If  the  man  Is  not  a  discipline  problem 
and  a  good  performer  he  Is  treated  by  the 
no-action  route.  The  Intent  Is  to  keep  this 
man  In  the  Immediate  unit  and  rehabilitate 
him.  However,  this  man  Is  not  kept  In  the 
Immediate  unit.  He  Is  sent  to  the  Navy  JAG 
COMNAVSUBPAC  In  Saigon  where  the  com- 
manding officer  Is  located  and  subsequently 
sent  back  to  the  United  States.  The  man  is 
not  brought  back  to  his  original  unit. 

D.  Findings: 

1.  The  OIC  at  the  Navy  Logistics  Support 
Base  displayed  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  policy  regarding  the  "experimental"  drug 
abu.'.er.  The  purpose  of  the  policy  Is  to  keep 
good  people  In  the  service  unit  and  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  counseling.  It 
appears  as  If  the  attitude  Is  to  get  them 
out  of  the  unit.  In  fact,  that  has  been 
happening.  It  was  noted  that  persons  who 
are  not  worthy  of  the  "experimental"  classi- 
fications are  kept  within  the  unit  without 
any  counseling.  In  short,  the  man  most 
susceptible  to  counseling  Is  sent  out  of  the 
unit;  whereas  the  man  with  the  bad  record 
Is  kept  In  the  unit  without  any  counseling. 

2.  II  the  Navy  Is  going  to  give  a  "man 
a  second  chance"  similar  to  rehabilitation, 
it  should  keep  the  man  within  his  unit  in 


Vietnam  and  provide  the  necessary  counsel 
and  treatment. 

3.  As  the  US  withdraws  more  and  more 
Navy  troops  from  Vietnam,  there  will  be 
more  detachments  where  there  will  not  be 
a  commanding  officer,  but  an  OIC.  There- 
fore, the  OIC  should  be  made  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  policy  and  procedure  of 
handling  experimental  drug  abuse  cases  be- 
cause the  commanding  officers  will  usually 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  OIC  If 
It  Is  within  reason. 

V.  PROCESSING   THE   DRUG   ABUSER   WHO   IS   MORE 

THAN    AN    EXPERIMENTER 

In  cases  not  Involving  the  experimental 
use  of  marijuana,  barbiturates  and/or  am- 
phetamines and  after  reviewing  the  admin- 
istrative board  report  and  record  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  commanding  officer  notes  his  con- 
currence or  nonconcurrence  and  enters  any 
comment  deemed  appropriate.  The  com- 
manding officer  may  close  the  case  In  certain 
instances,  but  all  cases  Involving  drug  abuse 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel for  final  disposition.  He  has  the  au- 
thority to  approve  or  disapprove  the  board 
recommendation.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel may  also  change  the  type  of  discharge  to 
a  more  credible  one.  Thus,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  has  a  direct  Impact  upon  all  Navy 
administrative  board  actions. 

VI.  VIEWS  OF  TWO  SJA  OFFICERS  TOWARD  SEARCH 

AND    SEIZURE    REQUIREMENTS 

A.  The  SJA  for  the  First  Field  Force  Viet- 
nam ( IFFV)  has  the  following  opinion  which 
appears  In  a  memorandum  on  search  and 
seizure  dated  21  August  1970: 

"The  commander  can  always  search  his 
men  for  marijuana,  or  any  other  prohibited 
items.  The  fact  that  the  marijuana  he  finds 
may  not  qualify  as  admissible  evidence  In  a 
court-martial  because  of  the  probable  cause 
requirements  should  not  inhibit  the  com- 
mander. Regardless  of  its  admissibility  Into 
evidence,  the  marijuana  or  other  contraband 
has  been  located  and  seized." 

B.  The  SJA  at  Okinawa  Is  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  He  feels  that  If  there  is  no  "probable 
cause"  sufficient  for  a  search,  then  the  search 
Itself  Is  Illegal  and  cannot  be  conducted.  The 
decision  as  to  the  future  aamissiblllty  of  the 
evidence  Is  made  before  the  search.  Thus,  If 
It  Is  concluded  that  certain  evidence  If  found 
win  be  Inadmlssable,  the  search  will  not  be 
conducted.  The  JAC  at  Camp  Zama.  Japan, 
disagrees  with  this  Interpretation  and  would 
permit  the  search.  He  would  then  allow  the 
courts  to  rule  upon  the  admissibility  of  the 
evidence  If  he  decided  to  prosecute.  In  any 
event  one  has  no  legal  right  to  contraband 
and  he  could  not  petition  for  the  return  of 
the  confiscated  drugs. 

VII.   ATTITUDES   OF   COMMISSIONED   OFFICERS 

A.  Need  for  Training  of  Commanders  and 
NCO's  Regarding  Recognition  of  Abusers:  An 
excellent  example  of  this  need  Is  highlighted 
by  the  Commanding  General,  4th  Infantry 
Division,  as  follows: 

"I  continue  to  be  concerned  with  our 
courts-martial  figures.  This  concern  does  not 
stem  from  the  totals  per  se,  but  from  my  be- 
lief that  In  numerous  cases,  the  correct  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  leadership 
could  perhaps  have  prevented  charges  being 
preferred.  For  example,  a  review  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  a  number 
of  recent  courts-martials  discloses  that  the 
Individuals  tried  harbored  some  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  with  their  assignment,  de- 
spondency for  various  reasons,  generally  low 
morale,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  The 
failure  of  our  young  leaders  to  recognize 
these  Indicators  and  to  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective action  Is  a  serious  oversight  Indeed." 

B.  Need  for  More  Efficient  Leadership  on 
the  Part  of  Company  and  Battalion  Level 
Commanders  and  NCO's:  The  Commanding 
General,   4tb   Infantry   Division,   In   his    12 


August    1970    letter    on    discipline    brought 
this  problem  Into  focus  as  follows: 

"Of  course,  every  commander  realizes  that 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  Is  his  respon- 
sibility; but  so  are  a  myriad  of  other  things. 
Because  of  this  workloeul  an  Inexperienced 
commander  may  adopt  the  belief  that  the 
easy  way  to  maintain  discipline  is  to  threaten 
individuals  with  punishment;  they  resort 
to  the  pitfall  of  using  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  as  a  crutch  Instead  of  an 
aid,  which  Is  the  least  desirable  method  to 
maintain  discipline.  Efficient  leadership  by 
both  our  commissioned  and  noncommis- 
sioned commanders  Is  the  most  effective 
means  of  maintaining  discipline.  Sometimes 
it  bears  heavy  on  the  commander's  time  and 
patience,  but  leaders  must  counsel  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  experiencing  difficulties  to 
determine  the  rest  of  their  troubles,  their 
background,  capabilities  and  limitations. 
Some  personnel  falter  over  troubles,  real  or 
Imagined,  which  taken  In  concert  with  the 
commanders'  responsibilities  may  appear  to 
that  commander  as  Insignificant.  Not  so  the 
man;  In  his  eyes  it  is  more  Important  than 
unit  or  mission,  and  It  must  be  resolved  or  it 
will  grow  to  the  proportions  of  a  court- 
marital.  Commanders  must,  therefore,  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
their  men  and  help  to  alleviate  or  remove 
factors  which  are  conductive  to  dissatisfac- 
tion, indifference  and  low  morale." 

C.  Determination  by  Commanders  of  the 
Disposition  of  Ca.ses  Involving  Drug  Abusers : 
The  Commanding  General,  4th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, also  stated  how  he  feels  his  division 
should  proceed  without  exerting  command 
infiuence  as  follows: 

"Admittedly,  counseling  is  not  going  to 
accomplish  the  desired  results  in  every  case, 
and  when  the  commander  determines  that 
Justice  need  be  served.  It  must  be  swift  and 
sure.  However,  before  a  commander  decides 
arbitrarily  on  trial  by  courts-martial,  he 
should  consider  a  written  reprimand  or  those 
measures  Indicated  In  paragraph  128c. 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  1969  (Rev).  Per- 
haps there  are  cases  where  the  use  of  such 
administrative  measures  will  expedite  the 
adjustment  of  the  Individual  to  military 
service  and  discipline,  whereas  a  courts-mar- 
tial might  destroy  any  desire  or  Inclination 
on  behalf  of  the  offender  to  adjust  to  mili- 
tary service.  If  punitive  action  becomes  neces- 
sary, the  matter  should  be  disposed  of  at 
the  lowest  level  possible.  Thus,  a  commander 
should  not  decide  upon  trial  by  courts-mar- 
tial until  he  has  determined  that  Article  15, 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  will  not 
meet  adequately  the  ends  of  Justice  and 
discipline.  Even  then,  the  case  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  lowest  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion to  adjudge  an  adequate  sentence." 

D.  Need  for  Prompt  Expeditious  Handling 
of  Drug  Cases: 

The  effectiveness  of  disciplinary  punish- 
ment Is  directly  related  to  the  timeliness  with 
which  It  Is  administered,  although  the  rights 
of  the  individual  must  not  be  violated  In 
order  to  obtain  promptness.  When  an  offense 
appears  to  have  been  committed.  Immediate 
Investigations  and  prompt  action  are  man- 
datory. 

E.  Confidence  In  Judicial  System:  The  II 
Field  Force  Artillery  felt  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite need  to  know  Just  what  Is  "possession." 
Likewise,  the  Army  cannot  afford  a  moralistic 
approach  to  th«  drug  problem  which  Is  social 
in  nature.  Rapid  means  must  exist  to  provide 
negative  reinforcement  of  the  punitive  sys- 
tem.   . 

F.  Rehabilitative  Counseling  on  Drug 
Abuse:  There  are  not  enough  qualified  peo- 
ple In  the  field  to  counsel  troops  on  drug 
abuse.  It  is  felt  that  a  well-informed  Indi- 
vidual trained  In  psychology  Is  needed  to 
counsel  the  troops. 

G.  Use  of  Drugs  In  Combat  Areas:  It  -a as 
expressed  by  a  young  lieutenant  that  about 
10-20'f  of  his  command  at  a  fire  support  base 
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Mf.    ATTITCDES   Or   MEDICAI,    OFFICEBS    AT    AHMY 
STOCKADE    AT    LONG    BINH     (LBJ) 

.\.  Establlbhnient  of  Personal  Relatlon- 
Eh  p:  A  lieutenant  who  was  a  counselor  at 
l^J  felt  that  there  Is  a  real  need  for  com- 

nlcation  in  the  military.  The  young  en- 
ll4«d  men  have  virtually  launched  an  as- 
It  against  the  NCO  and  the  officer  classes. 
H4  felt  that  leadership  Is  the  key  to  bridging 
tn :  communications  gap.  He  Is  practicing 
lei  dership  by  attempting  to  estabUbh  some 
pe  rsonal  relationship  with  the  enlisted  men 
by  listening  and  trying  to  convey  to  them 
thit  he  honestly  and  sincerely  understands 
thsir  problems.  The  lieutenant  spends  the 
bi  Ik  of  his  time  as  a  counselor  at  LBJ  an- 
s«  ering  the  prisoners  Immediate  needs,  I.e., 

lere  are  my  personal  belongings?  Do  I  get 

)artial  payment  while  in  confinement?  Etc. 

B.  Generation  Gap  Is  Also  A  Communica- 
tions Gap: 

.  Ability  to  talk  freely  about  problems.  A 
blbck  psychiatrist,  felt  that  senior  NCO's  and 
of  icers  do  not  understand  the  needs  and  as- 
pi  ititlons  of  the  young  black  American.  Black 
soldiers  are  freely  questioning  many  things 
tl  at  to  them  Is  a  problem.  Older  black  sen- 
lo  •  NCO"s  are  trained  and  conditioned  to  a 
sc  :letal  atmosphere  which  was  not  conducive 
tc  questioning.  Thus,  many  black  senior 
N  X>'s  do  not  feel  free  to  talk  about  things 
th  »y  consider  a  problem.  The  result  Is  that  the 
y{  ung  black  soldier  condemns  the  older  black 
N  :0  on  the  grounds  that  he  accepts  certain 
cc  ndltions  which  the  young  black  soldier 
fe  »ls  are  intolerable  and  unjust. 

2.  The  Need  and  Inability  of  Toting  En- 
IL  ted  Men  to  Identify  and  Receive  Suppor- 
ti  .'e  Guidance.  A  young  enlisted  man  who 
Df  ay  need  some  kind  of  available  supportive 
n  latlonshlp  guidance  has  no  one  to  relate 
tt  in  a  position  to  help  them.  Senior  NOC's 
Ic  entlfy  with  the  system  and  feel  personally 
tl  reatened  when  the  young  enlisted  man 
q  lestlons  the  system.  Under  the  author- 
It  Irian  system  In  the  mUltary  a  senior  NCO 
Is  taught  to  obey  authority  without  question 
a:  id  many  older  NCO's  who  are  well  trained 
w  ill  do  exactly  that;  however,  the  young  en- 
listed man  will  question  authority  without 

ontaneously  obeying.  The  young  enlisted 
an  Is  asking  for  the  why's  or  basis  for  deci- 
sions to  determine  the  validity  of  the  exercise 
authority.  This  he  Is  doing  before  obeying 
of  disobeying  authority. 

3.  Tensions  In  Military  Caused  by  Polar- 
liatlon  Between  Enlisted  Men,  Senior  NCO's 
a  id  Officers.  The  miUtai?  system  needs  a  way 
f  >r  the  presstire  and  tension  between  groups 
t  >  be  released. 

l:  ;.    ATTITUDES    OF    NONCOMMISSIONED    OFFICERS 
<NCO'S) 

A.  Recognition  of  a  Drug  Abuser:  Senior 
licO's  at  the  7th  Air  Force,  Tan  Son  Nhut 
41r  Base,  stated  that  it  Is  easy  to  recognize 

drug  abuser  because  a  good  NCO  knows  his 
iten.  Therefore,  he  can  spot  sudden  changes 
1  I  character  and  behavior.  Usually,  the 
{ buser  begins  to  sleep  later  in  the  morning 
t  nd  is  always  drowsy  and  sleepy.  However, 
1  he  interviews  revealed  that  the  NCO's  have 
1  ttle  contact  with  enlisted  men  after  duty 
iours. 

B.  Polarization  Between  Enlisted  Men  and 
:  rco's:  The  prevailing  attitude  la  that  many 
( f  the  enlisted  men  have  no  respect  (or  au- 
t  hority  and  are  very  hostile  and  immattire. 


C.  Use  of  Drugs  on  the  Base  (Air  Force) : 

1.  There  is  very  little  use  of  any  drugs  In 
the  Air  Force  for  the  following  reasons  ac- 
cording to  a  career  sergeant. 

2.  Young  airmen  are  afraid  to  use  driigs  In 
Saigon  because  there  are  so  many  enforce- 
ment people  arotind.  I.e.,  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigators (CID),  Military  Police  (MP),  and 
Joint  CED-Vletnamese  Military  Police  (QC) 
and  Vietnamese  National  Police  patrols. 
There  la  such  an  atmosphere  of  supervision 
in  the  barracks  that  the  airmen  cannot  use 
drugs.  Likewise,  there  is  Just  no  place  to 
smoke  or  hide  marijuana  on  the  base. 

3.  Probably  one  of  the  biggest  deterrents 
Is  that  the  airmen  have  too  much  to  lose. 
They  know  the  value  of  rank  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  achieving  It.  The  airmen  know  that 
it  Is  not  worth  the  risk  of  conviction  to  be- 
come involved  with  drugs  and  soon  learn 
that  it  Is  safer  to  go  out  and  get  their  'heads 
bad"  (get  drunk  on  alcohol) . 

4.  Finally,  It  was  reported  that  the  airmen 
work  suchlons  hours  that  they  are  Just  too 
tired  to  become  Involved  In  illegal  activities. 

D.  Intelligence  of  Airmen:  The  constant 
complaint  of  the  senior  NCO's  was  that  the 
project  100.000  category  IV  people  are  the 
biggest  trouble  makers.  It  is  felt  that  they 
usually  have  Just  enough  Intelligence  to.  open 
the  door. 

X.     ATTITTJDES     OF    ENLISTED     MEN     IN     FORWARD 
FIEE    BASES 

A.  Effects  and  Use  of  Marijuana  In  Viet- 
nam: The  use  of  marijuana  does  make  yotu- 
reactions  a  lot  slower  and  Is  not  condoned 
In  the  forward  combat  areas  by  young  sol- 
diers. However,  It  is  used  much  more  around 
the  cities  and  the  base  camps.  The  above 
is  the  general  attitude  among  EM  at  the 
American  Division,  196  Light  Infantry 
Brigade,  Pnrebase  Hawk  Hill. 

B.  Leadership  of  NCO's  and  Senior  NCO's: 

1.  Forward  Combat  Areas:  The  enlisted 
men  feel  that  there  are  NCO's  In  the  field 
who  are  good  leaders.  Such  Individuals  are 
described  as  those  who  exercise  good  Judg- 
ment, discretion,  concern  about  the  lives  of 
all  their  men,  decisive  decision  makers,  well- 
trained  for  combat,  and  do  not  hassel  their 
men  with  little  meaningless  make-work 
duties.  In  short,  such  a  leader  takes  care  of 
his  men. 

2.  Base  Camps  and  Rear  Areas:  There  are 
some  good  leaders  in  the  forward  areas,  how- 
ever, when  they  come  back  to  the  base  camps 
the  Army  forces  them  to  do  "Mickey  Mouse" 
hassellng  things  to  the  troops.  The  good 
leaders  either  reftise  to  do  this,  pretend  to 
do  this,  or  get  out  of  the  service.  In  short, 
there  are  no  permanently  good  leaders  In 
the  base  camps  because  they  are  forced  cut 
of  the  service. 

3.  The  "LIFERS":  The  bad  leaders  in  the 
forward  combat  areas  reaUy  become  the  bad 
leaders  In  the  base  camps.  They  have  a  crav- 
ing for  power  and  lust  for  authority.  "Do  this 
or  do  that  merely  becattse  I  say  so."  The  term 
"Lifer"  refers  to  a  person  who  conforms  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Army.  An 
individual  who  has  some  technical  or  pro- 
fessional expertise  desiring  to  make  a  career 
out  of  the  Army  is  called  a  "careerist."  He 
is  much  more  acceptable  to  the  more  rebel- 
lious youth.  The  "Lifer"  is  at  best  tolerated. 
One  soldier  very  aptly  outlined  polarization 
between  the  enlisted  man  and  the  senior 
NCO  by  stating  that  sergeants  (E-5)  are  OK, 
staff  sergeants  (E-6)  are  sitting  on  the  fence 
and  can  be  OK  or  not  OK,  and  all  sergeants 
first  class  (E-7)  and  those  above  are  out  of 
It  and  are  the  "lifers."  The  term  "lifer"  as 
defined  by  the  enlisted  man  expresses  the 
size  and  mesuiing  of  the  communication-; 
gap.  A  "lifer"  is  a  guy  who  looks  at  the  book 
only,  and  sees  no  variations  from  it  at  all. 
Furthermore,  If  an  enlisted  man  does  not  Im- 
mediately do  what  a  "lifer"  says,  he  will 
"screw  up  "  the  enlisted  man.  The  "lifer  '  Is 
constantly  hassellng  you  and  he  thinks  that 


he  is  belter  than  anyone  else.  There  Is  much 
resentment  by  young  intelligent  officers  in 
the  field  who  feel  that  they  are  better  edu- 
cated than  the  older  "lifers."  The  young  sol- 
dier feels  that  the  "lifer"  will  take  credit  for 
the  EM'S  good  work  when  credit  is  due  and 
pass  down  criticism  to  the  EM  when  the 
principal  substantive  mistake  was  made  by 
the  "lifer." 

D.  Polarization  Between  Enlisted  Men  and 
Senior  NCO's: 

1.  Difficulties  in  Giving  a  Lawful  Order: 
Many  SJA  oHicers  and  senior  oiTicals  have 
commented  that  many  sergeants  have  given 
a  man  an  order  only  to  be  refused.  Then  the 
sergeant  gets  a  more  senior  NCO  who  gives 
the  same  order  and  it  is  also  refused.  Then 
the  senior  NCO  gets  a  lieutenant  who  gives 
the  same  order  and  is  refused  and  the  man 
is  dealt  with  harshly.  This  compounding  of 
offenses  Is  absurd  and  makes  a  small  offense 
much  more  severe.  A  colonel  in  the  1st 
Marine  Division  had  a  good  solution  to  this 
situation.  He  felt  that  a  sergeant  must  be 
more  of  a  social  psychologist  and  in  some 
CHses  ask  the  man  a  few  questions  about  the 
situation  and  his  reasonings.  The  sergeant 
should  not  be  so  inflexible  as  to  polarize  the 
situation.  The  sergeant  himself  should  not 
compound  the  charges.  He  should  at  least 
allow  the  senior  NCO  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  trooper.  The  system  at  present  has 
no  flexibility.  No  one  can  then  communicate 
with  the  trooper  because  everyone  Is  tainted 
by  being  a  part  of  the  compotmded  offenses. 
The  senior  NCO  and  Jvinlor  officer  should  l>e 
kept  out  of  it  so  that  they  will  maiutais 
their  ability  to  communicate  with  the 
soldiers. 

Thailand 

I.  PUNlTlVt  SYSTEM 

Failure  of  the  Punitive  System:  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  Commanding  General,  HQ 
SUPTHAI,  Korat,  that  the  courts-martial 
Is  used  only  when  you  have  the  necessary 
evidence.  This  Is  so  rare  that  you  virtually 
do  not  have  a  courts-martial  system  which 
can  result  In  discharges  which  are  less  than 
honorable. 

n.    RATIONALE    USED    IN    DETERMINING    HOW    TO 
DISPOSE  OF  DRUG  ABUSE  CASES 

A.  General  Courts-Martial:  This  forum  is 
used  for  major  offenses  such  as  grand  larceny. 
This  Is  seldom  used  for  drug  offenders. 

B.  BCD  Special  Courts-Martial.  This  forum 
Is  used  when  the  man's  character  is  at  fault. 

C.  Special  Courts- Martial:  When  the  com- 
mander decides  to  use  the  courts-martial  he 
usually  chooses  the  special  courts-martial. 

D.  Article  15:  This  is  the  best,  most  prac- 
tical way  to  get  a  discharge.  It  is  easier  and 
quicker  for  commanders  to  dispose  of  drug 
cases  by  Article  15.  It  also  costs  the  govern- 
ment less  money  and  time  spent.  After  build- 
ing a  case  for  discharge  by  a  series  of  Articles 
15's  the  commander  has  the  following  two 
choices : 

1.  Develop  such  a  solid  case  that  the  man 
will  decide  to  waive  board  action  and  request 
an  undesirable  discharge,  or 

2.  Start  administrative  proceedings  with  a 
view  of  discharging  him  with  an  undesirable 
discharge. 

E.  Administrative  Board  Proceedings:  Most 
potential  defendants  request  a  waiver  of  for- 
mal board  action.  This  man  waives  the  rights 
Inherent  in  an  administrative  board;  how- 
ever, he  Is  advised  by  counsel  before  waiving 
his  board.  Usually  he  will  elect  to  do  this 
when  the  charges  and  evidence  against  him 
are  so  strong  that  a  courts-manial  is  evident. 
Very  few  cases  have  arisen  wherein  the  com- 
mander has  actively  sought  to  give  a  man  a 
formal  administrative  board.  The  unfitness 
board  is  preferred  to  the  unsultabllity  board 
m  drug  cases  becatise  the  man's  character  Is 
at  fault  and  he  should  not  receive  an  honor- 
able or  general  discharge.  The  latter  is  merely 
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being  u;3ed  in  cases  where  the  abuser  has 
escaped  from  the  punitive  system  and  gets 
out  of  the  service  without  pimlshment. 

m.  ATTITtrDES  OF  JUNIOR  O^TICERS  AT  DON 
jrUANG  AIR  BASE,  THAlLAlfD 

A.  Impact  of  Drug  Problem  Upon  Junior 
Officers.  One  captain  stated  that  he  has  not 
had  a  drug  ca^e  since  arriving  at  Don  Muang 
Air  Base  and  would  not  recognize  one  if  he 
saw  it.  The  captain  had  aL=o  liad  a  mandatory 
drug  'oriefing  before  leaving  the  States. 

B.  Communications  Gap:  The  Junior  Offi- 
cers Council  has  decided  to  work  at  solving 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  young  airman. 
It  has  had  some  excellent  and  stimulating 
meetings  en  human  relations.  The  objects, 
the  frustration  of  the  young  airmen  are 
the  senior  NCO's  (E-7 — E-9).  They  seem  to 
be  unable  to  react  to  new  ideas  and  changes. 
The  unimaginative  senior  NCO's  are  trying 
to  attack  new  problems  with  their  old  mili- 
tary training.  Many  of  the  senior  NCO's 
realize  that  the  Junior  enlisted  men  are 
Intellectually  superior  to  them.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  representation  of  NCO's  at  the 
council  discussions  on  htiman  relations. 

C.  Difficulty  in  Giving  a  Lawful  Direct 
Order:  An  officer  must  get  an  NCO  to  cor- 
roborate his  story  if  he  is  to  have  a  good 
case  and  ha^  been  advii.ed  &o  'uy  his  head- 
quarters squaUrcu  commander  and  the  SJA. 

IV.  IMPACT  OP  DISCIPLINARY   CONTROL  BOARD  ON 
THE   DRUG    ABUSE    PROBI.EM 

A.  Loc.il  establishments  on  deserters  and 
AWOLs  who  frequent  certain  establish- 
ments like  Jack's  Bar  and  The  Thermie,  are 
trafficking  In  drugs  as  a  method  of  finan- 
cially supporting  themselves.  However,  few 
of  the  AWOLs  and  deserters  transact  Illegal 
activities  Inside  of  the  bars  (Jack's  and  The 
Thermie).  Most  of  the  transactions  occur 
outside  the  establishments  where  the  own- 
ers have  no  control;  the  sidewalk  Is  public 
property.  Placing  the  establishments  off- 
limits  does  not  stop  the  trafficking,  but 
merely  causes  friction  between  the  proprie- 
tor, usually  a  local  national,  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

B.  It  Is  obvious  that  pressure  should  not 
be  exerted  upon  the  proprietor  as  such,  but 
upon  the  military  investigative  people  to  de- 
velop and  initiate  cases  on  the  AWOLs  and 
deserters  for  their  Illegal  activity. 

T.    RATIONALE    FOB    THE    DISPOSITION     OP    DRUG 
CASES   AT   KORAT    AB     {388    TFW)  ,    THAILAND 

A.  Courts-Martial :  This  course  of  action  is 
usually  the  recommendation  unless  the  de- 
fendant requests  board  action  in  lieu  of 
discharge. 

General  Courts-Martial:  Selected  where 
large  quantities  of  drugs,  pushers,  sellers  or 
previous  offenses  are  Involved. 

BCD  Special  Courts-Martial:  Without  ex- 
ception, special  courts  are  used  for  small 
amounts  but  not  used  for  an  experimental 
abuser. 

Summary  Courts-Martial:  Only  If  a  man 
refuses  an  Article  15. 

Article  15:  If  the  individual  has  been  doing 
»  good  Job,  this  method  is  chosen. 

B.  Intoxication  on  Duty  Offenses:  Greater 
use  of  this  charge  should  be  made.  Urinal- 
ysis and  blood  sampling  will  assist  the  proe- 
ecution.  The  Air  Force  says  that  you  cant 
take  blood  samples  while  the  Navy  and  Army 
feel  that  you  can  take  a  blood  sample  with- 
out the  man's  consent.  The  SJA  says  that 
this  will  make  the  doctor  a  more  credible 
witness  because  of  the  factual  evidence, 
v.'ithout  the  urinalysis  and/or  blood  sam- 
pling the  doctor  Is  using  opinion  evidence. 

VU.  ATTITUDES  OF  SENIOR  NCO'S 

A.  General:  Talked  extensively  with  an 
^-6  and  an  E-7  of  the  29th  Signal  Group. 
Co.  A,  of  the  302nd  Battalion,  One  manages 
the  King  Hotel  BiUet  and  the  other  manages 
the  dining  room  and  bar. 

B.  AvailabiUty  of  Drugs  and  Deaths  trom 
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Overdose:  One  can  buy  anything  he  wants. 
Everything  is  available,  but  they  have  not 
heard  of  any  heroin,  red  rock  or  cocaine. 
Can  smell  it  In  the  biileU  all  the  time. 
1"here  have  been  3  deaths  In  last  6  months 
from  overdose  of  barbiturates.  These  were 
definite  cases  of  potentiation.  Two  ol  the 
victims  were  white  and  one  was  black. 

C.  Possibility  of  Formal  Organization  Jind 
Intimidation:  The  NCO's  have  been  threat- 
ened by  the  blacks  for  turning  a  man  in  for 
cirt'.g  use.  One  NCO  w;.s  completely  sur- 
rjunded  and  one  EM  said,  "The  Brothers  will 
get  you."  The  personnel  here  know  upon 
arrival  every  new  guy  tliat  comes  in.  his 
MOS,  his  experience  with  pot  and  his 
reliability  In  keeping  quiet.  The  house  boys 
report  where  they  are  physically  present  at 
all  times.  It  is  felt  that  the  security  ri^rds 
working  In  the  billets  are  Involved  in  the 
selling  of  drugs,  but  the  NCO's  have  been 
unable  to  get  enough  concrete  evldcnre  to 
bring  charges. 

D.  Confidence  In  Legal  System:  They  feel 
that  the  legal  system  does  not  back  them  up 
when  punitive  action  Is  taken.  The  NCO's 
also  feel  that  If  they  put  too  much  pres- 
sure upon  those  Involved  with  drugs  that 
they  may  be  removed  from  the  area.  One 
NCO  stated  that  he  knew  of  several  cases 
of  aggressive  people  being  rotated  early,  in- 
cluding himself. 

E.  EMfficulty  with  Giving  a  Direct  Order: 
There  Is  no  supenislon.  NCO's  cannot  give  a 
direct  order,  they  can't  rely  upon  other 
NCO's  in  the  Signal  Battalion,  so  they  will 
conveniently  forget  what  they  had  heard. 
NCO's  are  helpless  to  do  anything.  Assum- 
ing that  many  NCO's  are  young,  promoted 
very  rapidly  and  part  of  the  drug  culture, 
they  could  make  the  more  aggressive  NCO 
helpless.  The  young  NCO  is  most  likely  to 
be  around  when  an  offense  is  committed 
because  tiie  older,  more  senior  NCO's  live 
in  separate  billets.  However,  if  the  NCO's 
get  the  evidence,  their  new  commanders  will 
back  them.  NCO's  feel  that  they  should 
ease  the  pressure  on  drug  enforcement.  He 
also  believes  that  his  refusal  to  ease  the 
pressiu'e  Is  the  reason  why  he  is  being 
rotated  so  early. 

Okinawa     (Trafficking    op    Narcotics    on 
Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands — USARTIS) 

I.    GENERAL    FACTS 

A.  Many  American  civiUans  located  on  the 
Island  are  believed  to  be  the  financiers  for 
the  couriers  used  to  carry  narcotics  and  drugs 
from  Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  Okinawa.  Some 
of  the  couriers  are  military  persons  who  have 
either  deserted  or  gone  AWOL.  The  courier 
travels  from  Okinawa  from  a  military  air  base 
using  falsified  orders  aboard  military  flights. 
He  arrives  at  Bangkok  or  U-Tapao.  The  cour- 
ier then  goes  to  U-Tapao  or  Don  Muang 
where  he  boards  a  military  filght  back  to  a 
military  air  base  in  Okinawa. 

B.  The  courier  and  other  passengers  are 
not  subjected  to  inspection  before  leaving 
Okinawa  nor  upon  return  to  Okinawa.  Neith- 
er accompanied  or  unaccompanied  baggage 
was  subjected  to  Inspection.  The  above  is  the 
principal  method  whereby  drugs  are  brought 
Into  Okinawa. 

n.    "inspection"  of  individuals  ARRIVINC  AT  A 
MILITART  port  OP  ENTRY   IN  OKINAWA 

A.  Findings:  In  a  memorandum  dated  28 
August  1970,  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
United  States  Army  Ryukj-u  Islands  (US^^R- 
YIS) ,  also  the  Cliairman  of  the  Inter-Service 
Legal  Committee  stated  that  "there  is  no 
legal  authority  for  military  customs  in.spec- 
tions  on  Okinawa."  The  memorandum  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  US  Customs  laws  apply 
only  to  the  entry  of  goods  onto  US  soil  and 
tiius,  the  US  laws  cannot  form  the  legal  basis 
lor  customs  inspection  of  the  entry  of  goods 
into  Okinawa. 

Customs  inspection  authority  for  entry  of 
goods  to  Okinawa  has  been  transferred'  by 


the  United  States  Civil  Administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  (USCAR)  to  the  local  Gov- 
ernment Of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (GRI).  Un- 
accompanied projjerty  of  US  personnel  is  sub- 
ject to  GRI  customs  inspection  upon  arrival 
at  commercial  ports  (non-mi;it«ry) ;  how- 
ever, property  of  US  personnel  in  their  pos- 
seaslon  when  they  enter  Okinawa  at  such  a 
conunercial  port  Is  not  subject  to  a  GRI 
duty,  nor  is  unaccompanied  property  brought 
indirectly  from  the  US.  Tiiua,  the  GRI  htis  no 
'  mcnetary"  incentive  to  conduct  cus>t  ms  in- 
.specUons  of  US  perscuiie'.  at  cviuunercial 
ports. 

The  Staff  Judge  Advocate  of  USARYIS  in- 
dicated that  the  GRI  cannot  conduct  "Cus- 
toms Inspections"  on  military  bases;  however, 
the  Director  of  Legal  Affairs  Deiiartmcut. 
USCAR,  has  the  opinion  that  the  GRI  does 
have  inchoate  authority  to  make  "customs 
inspections"  on  military,'  bases  but  refuse  to 
do  so  because  of  the  j>olitical  sensitivity  of 
such  action.  Thus,  there  a  ears  to  ha  no 
"customs  .aws"  which  can  he  applied  and  en- 
forced relative  to  entry  of  goods  to  Okinawa 
through  military  ports  jf  entry.  Therefore, 
"customs  Inspection  units  '  as  such  cannot 
be  established.  If  therefore,  inspections  are 
conducted,  they  must  be  conducted  eitlier  as 
searches,  with  all  the  guarantees  of  the 
F,jurih  Amendment  to  the  Constitution;  or, 
in  the  alternative  they  must  be  carried  out 
l-ursuant  to  the  Installation  commander's 
traditional  police  powers  to  Insure  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  the  personnel  of  his 
installation,  and  hlF  responsibihty  to  ensure 
that  no  contraband  enters  his  installation  or 
is  carried  on  military  transportation.  The  Air 
Force  has  adopted  the  latter  approach  and  is 
conducting  "inspections"  at  Kadena  Air 
Base  on      very  limited  basis. 

B  Analysis:  In  a  letter  da^ed  19  Augrust 
1970,  addressed  to  the  Commanding  General 
USARPAC,  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
of  USARYIS  stated  that  since  cstoms  units 
at  the  military  ports  would  have  no  laws  to 
apply,  the  establishment  cf  customs  in- 
spections units  would  not  solve  tt;  problem 
of  brining  drugs-  into  Okinawa  because  all 
the  custon.s  Inspections  unit  couK  legally  do 
is  Inspect  passengers  on  planes  going  to  the 
USA.  In  vhat  situation  the  US  laws  would  be 
applied.  However.  If  one  dropped  the  word 
"customs"  and  all  references  to  the  applica- 
tions of  laws,  the  rationale  currently  being 
employed  would  allow  units  to  be  established 
whlcli  would  "inspect"  pursuant  xj  the  com- 
mander's police  powers.  Therefor-,  such  a 
unit  could  be  established  which  would  not 
be  applying  US  or  GHI  laws,  but  merely  In- 
specting pursuant  to  the  commander's  po- 
lice power. 

USARPAC  has  directed  USARYIS  to  estab- 
lish "Customs  inspection  teams."  USARYIS 
has  not  compiled  on  the  basis  that  it  has 
no  legal  basis  to  establish  such  teams.  It  ap- 
pears that  USARYIS  does  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  establish  the  teams  to  conduct 
inspections  pursuant  to  the  commander's 
police  power.  USARYIS  can  caU  or  label  the 
team  anything  it  chooses  (other  than  "Cus- 
toms" teams)  as  long  as  the  team  accom- 
plishes the  aesired  ptuposc.  It  is  the  ^abel 
"customr  vhlch  conjures  up  ail  problems 
concerning  the  application  of  some  coun- 
tries ctistoms  lawt,.  If  USARYIS  called  the 
new  group  the  "Non-open  port  inspection 
team"  then  It  would  not  have  a  "customs" 
semantic  problem. 

The  above  letter  to  USARPAC  continues 
to  read  as  follows: 

"This  command  is  ii:illing  to  tesi  in  a 
court-martial  the  validity  of  a  seizure  of  il- 
legal goods  made  as  a  result  at  a  policy  of  the 
installation  commander  concerned,  that  in- 
spections be  made  of  the  U.S.  personnel  en- 
tering his  installation  as  a  port  of  entry,  such 
inspection  being  .nade  for  il-.e  purpose  of 
health,  welfare,  an  I  safety,  anl  to  prevent 
cuatrabaad  from  being  carried  on  military 
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trai  sportatlon  and  from  entering  his  Instal- 
lation." (emphasis  added) 

USARYIS  Staff  Judge  Advocate's  Inl- 
and orally  disseminated  opinion  Is  that 
had  to  go  to  court  and  defend  the  In- 
;lon  team  under  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mander's police  power  It  would  be  such  a 
Ic  argument  that  he  knew  he  could  not 
Therefore,  the  USARYIS  SJA  has  been 
1  act  unwilling  to  sanction  the  Inspection 
units.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  drug  ttaf- 
problem.    legal    authority    must    be 
to  defend  the  establishment  of  such 
7  Inspection  units.  It  is  a  command- 
decision  and  not  a  SJA  decision  In  the 
flni  1  analysis  as  to  whether  to  try  a  man  and 
thijs   force   the   legal   determination   of  the 
'  of  the  establishment  of  the  unit.  The 
deterrent  effect  of  such  inspections  and  con- 
of  drugs  and  contraband  is  reason 
to  establish  the  units  even  If  the 

decides  not  to  test  the  Issue  In 

The  SJA.  through  his  deputy,  feels  It 
'  morally  right"  that  the  Issue  be  tested  If 
units  are  established.  The  moral  views 
!  SJA  should  not  be  a  factor  in  the  corn- 
er's  decision   regwdlng   the   establish- 
mejit  of  the  inspection   units.   However.   It 
morally  right  also  that  the  units  be 
...diately  established  in  order  to  cut  off 
...  Illicit  supply  of  drugs  Into  Okinawa. 
I  luring     discussions     of     the     Issue     the 
jKrYIS  SJA  and  the  USCAR  Director  of 
Affairs    both    agreed    that    the    com- 
r's  police  power  is  sxifficlent  basis  to 
establish  the  inspection  units  if  you  do  not 
It  a  "customs"  Inspection  team.  The 
^^lYIS  SJA  no  longer  poses  the  Illegality 
such  units  as  a  roadblock  to  thedr  estab- 
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praise  them  of  all  Information  that  they 
have  which  leads  them  to  believe  the  prob- 
able cause  exists.  If  the  SJA  feels  that  the 
evidence  and  reliability  of  the  evidence  Is 
not  quite  strong  enough,  the  CID  should  be 
encouraged  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  In- 
formant to  take  the  stand.  The  testimony  of 
covert  agents  should  be  encouraged  because 
the  reliability  question  becomes  much  less 
of  a  problem. 

IV.  SEARCH  INCIDENT  TO  A  LAWFVL  ARREST 

A.  Findings:  It  Is  suspected  that  the  drug 
couriers  are  deserters,  AWOLs,  or  mUltary 
personnel  traveling  on  falsified  orders.  Many 
arrests  recently  have  been  made  on  the 
charge  of  falsifying  orders  which  Is  forgery. 
There  Is  a  hesitancy  to  apprehend  a  courier 
because  of  the  probable  cause  standard. 

B.  Recommendation :  The  Investigative  and 
police  function  should  develop  as  completely 
as  possible  with  the  assistance  of  covert 
agents  and  informants  the  necessary  evi- 
dence to  bring  and  sustain  a  charge  against 
the  military  person  acting  as  the  courier 
traveling  from  Okinawa  to  Bangkok  and 
back  to  Okinawa.  After  the  evidence  Is  gath- 
ered, a  surveillance  effort  should  be  mounted 
to  follow  him  during  one  of  his  trips  to  pur- 
chase Illicit  drugs  m  Bangkok.  He  should  not 
be  arrested  upon  the  AWOL  or  desertion 
charge  until  after  he  returns  to  Okinawa 
with  his  Illicit  goods.  The  courier  and  every- 
thing in  his  immediate  area  can  be  legally 
searched  because  there  has  been  a  valid 
arrest.  If  It  Is  necessary  to  search  his  bags 
or  other  areas,  a  search  warrant  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  which 
Indicates  that  he  may  have  contraband  In 
his  bags. 


Recommendation;  Establish  Joint  mlll- 

Inspectlon  units  to  inspect  "non-open" 

o.  Such  ports  are  military  ports  which  are 

covered  by  ORI  customs  laws.  They  can 

specifically  defined  as  Kadena  Air  Base, 

Putima  MCAS.  White  Beach,  and  Kin 

le  Beach. 

we  refrain  from  using  the  words  "ctis- 

_i"  and  "border"   (as  In  border  search) 

will  not  pose  any  political  problems  re- 

Ing  the  GRI  sovereignty.  If  we  tell  the 

that  we  will  be  only  searching  upon  our 

they  should  not  complain  because  they 

never  tried  to  assert  any  right  to  search 

US  military  bases  anyhow. 

SEARCH  OP  AN  INDIVIDUAL  UPON  ENTER- 
ING MILrrARY  PORT  AT  OKINAWA  ON  THE 
3ASIS    OF    PROBABLE    CAUSE 

I.  Findings: 

The  general  attitude  among  interviewed 
nmanders,  especially  the  Army,  was  that 
5  rules  or  constraints  of  lawful  searches  are 
stringent  that  It  Is  hopeless  to  even  try. 
was  felt  that  more  and  better  education  of 
lant  people  regarding  how  to  develop  and 
information     needed    for    a    lawful 
brought    replies    that    such    action 
wt>uld  not  help  at  all.  It  Is  felt  that  more 
as  to  the  hows  and  whys  regarding 
Is  definitely  needed. 
„.   All   personnel   are   laboring   under   the 
I  robable   cause   standard"    In   cases   where 
Is  anticipated  that  an  informant  will  not 
the   stand    and   testify.    It    Is   possible 
..  In  some  cases,  the  informant  or  covert 
nc  may  take  the  stand  and  testify.  Thus, 
standard  of  probable  cause  In  those  In- 
will  not  be  as  stringent. 
Recommendations : 

Staff  Judge  Advocates  should  give  com- 

nianders.  military  police.  Investigators,  and 

.her  relevant  persons  more  instruction  and 

training   regarding   the    necessary    elements 

a  lawful  search  and  seizure.  Concurrently, 

legal  advisors  must  Instill  a  positive  at- 

tude  about  search  and  seizure  In  the  com- 

d  stressing  that  lawful  searches  can  be 

!  if  done  properly. 

The   Investigative  and  police   function 
G^iould  work  very  close  to  the  SJA's  and  ap- 
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v.    USE    OF    THE    MAILS   TO    SMUGGLE    DRUGS 

A.  Currently  mall  Is  being  Inspected  only 
In  cases  where  "probable  cause"  exists  and 
a  search  warrant  has  been  Issued  irrespec- 
tive of  the  class  of  mall  involved.  There  has 
been  a  recent  trend  for  the  trafficker  to  send 
marijuana  through  the  malls.  Recently  while 
carrying  a  50-lb.  crated  box,  a  postal  em- 
ployee dropped  It  and  discovered  that  It  was 
completely  filled  with  marijuana.  There  were 
5  such  boxes  all  filled  with  marijuana.  The 
250  lbs.  of  marijuana  has  an  Illicit  value  In 
Okinawa  of  $110,000. 

Each  box  had  been  air  mailed  and  Insured 
and  carried  the  appropriate  stamps.  Three 
boxes  were  addressed  to  a  man  who  left 
Okinawa  In  July  1970  upon  receiving  an 
undesirable  discharge.  Two  boxes  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  at  Torri  Station.  The  sender 
was  listed  as  a  marine  who  left  Okinawa  in 
November  1969,  but  the  marine  Is  now  sta- 
tioned in  Bangkok,  the  place  from  which  the 
boxes  were  sent.  The  sender  also  used  the 
serial  number  of  a  marine  who  Is  in  Okinawa. 
It  is  believed  that  the  serial  number  Is  an 
identifying  number  for  some  postal  employee 
to  flag  these  boxes  ana  notify  someone  else 
to  come  In  and  sign  for  them. 

B.  Recommendation:  All  mall.  Irrespective 
of  class,  suspected  of  containing  contraband 
should  be  Inspected  by  the  postal  authorities. 
The  legal  authority  definitely  exists  for  In- 
spection of  second,  third  and  fourth  class 
mail.  Authority  also  exists  for  first  class  mall 
but  it  must  be  verified. 

VI.  PROSECUTION,  DEPORTATION,  AND  DENIAL  OF 
ENTRT  INTO  OKINAWA  OF  CrVILIANS  HOLDING 
AMERICAN    PASSPORTS 

A.  Findings: 

1.  Every  American  civilian  entering  Oki- 
nawa must  within  30  days  of  his  arrival 
register  with  the  GRI.  The  GRI  Department 
Of  ImmigraUon  then  makes  a  determination 
whether  or  not  it  will  permit  that  individual 
to  stay  m  Okinawa  for  an  extended  period 
of  time.  American  civilians  In  Okinawa  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  GRI.  The  GRI 
has  made  certain  drug  offenses  and  related 
crimes  a  felony.  Conviction  of  a  felony  under 
the  GRI  laws  and/or  Communist  background 


are  grounds  for  denial  of  re-entry  Into  Oki- 
nawa under  the  GRI  Immigration  laws. 

2.  Many  of  the  passport  civilians  In  Oki- 
nawa, believed  to  be  involved  In  drug  traf- 
ficking, have  been  separated  from  the  U.S. 
military  through  courts-martial  and  admin- 
istrative board  proceedings.  Under  the  GRI 
laws  a  person  "convicted"  of  a  felony  can 
be  denied  re-entry  Into  Okinawa.  The  GRI 
does  not  Interpret  courts-martial  or  admin- 
istrative board  action  as  a  "conviction"  for 
purposes  of  permitting  Individuals  to  come 
Into  Okinawa.  Thus,  personnel  who  have  re- 
ceived dishonorable,  bad  conduct,  and/or  un- 
de.sirable  discharges  from  the  U.S.  military 
on  drug  offenses  are  permitted  free  access 
back  into  Okinawa  to  continue  the  same 
activity  for  which  they  were  discharged  from 
the  military. 

B.  Findings:  The  US  military  Investigative 
personnel  through  their  Investigative  efforts 
have  gathered  much  Information  upon 
American  civilians  involved  with  US  military 
personnel  In  the  Illicit  trafficking  of  drugs. 
This  Information  is  currently  not  being  used 
by  the  US  military  because  passport  civilians 
are  not  within  the  legal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
US  military. 

C.  Recommendations: 

1.  The  US  should  document  and  develop 
as  extensively  as  possible  all  Information 
regarding  passport  Americans  involved  with 
military  personnel  In  the  Illicit  trafficking 
of  drugs  and  turn  such  information  over  to 
the  GRI  for  prosecution  under  the  GRI  laws. 
A  conviction  under  the  GRI  laws  would  bring 
about  a  long  prison  term  and/or  deportation. 
Such  a  conviction  is  also  grounds  for  denial 
of  re-entry  Into  Okinawa. 

2.  The  US  military  legal  personnel  should 
investigate  whether  or  not  certain  offenses 
by  US  personnel  on  Okinawa  soil  carries 
Joint  or  concurrent  Jurisdiction  by  the  US 
military  and  the  GRI  government.  A  mili- 
tary person  Involved  with  trafficking  with 
GRI  nationals  may  be  subject  to  prosecution 
under  GRI  laws. 

D.  Findings:  If  the  GRI  convicts  a  person 
of  a  felony  he  will  "oe  "convicted"  under  the 
GRI  laws  and  he  can  be  denied  re-entry 
Into  Okinawa.  This  Is  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion to  take  because  If  the  case  was  brought 
first  to  the  courts-martial  or  administrative 
board  and  discharged,  a  person  would  not 
have  been  "convicted"  of  a  felony  pursuant 
to  GRI  Interpretation  and  thus  not  subject 
to  denial  of  re-entry  Into  Okinawa.  Assum- 
ing that  the  military  serviceman  Is  first  con- 
victed by  the  GRI  for  a  civil  offense,  the  US 
military  could.  If  It  so  desired,  begin  admin- 
Isiratlve  action  to  separate  him  on  the  basis 
of  the  civil  conviction.  Thus,  the  drug  of- 
fender vrtll  be  both  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice and  denied  entry  back  Into  Okinawa  to 
continue  his  Illicit  activities. 

E.  Recommendation:  In  certain  situations 
where  US  military  personnel  are  heavily  in- 
volved in  trafficking  on  Okinawa  and  if  he 
has  violated  a  GRI  law  for  which  the  GRi 
has  Jurisdiction,  then  consideration  should 
be  given  by  the  US  legal  personnel  to  per- 
mit the  GRI  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  and 
prosecute  military  persons. 

VII.   DISPOSITION   OF  DRUG   CASES 

A.  Marine  Corps  (1  January  to  31  August 

1970) * 

The  Marines  stated  Its  policy  very  clearly. 
It  shall  and  has  been  removing  drug  abusers 
as  soon  and  expeditiously  as  possible.  Dur- 
ing the  above  nine  month  period,  there  were 
295  actions  Involving  drug  abuse  (including 
administrative  board  actions) .  There  are  ap- 
proximately 17,500  Marines  on  Okinawa. 
Forty  percent  (40';  )  of  the  above  cases  were 
handled  administratively.  Approximately 
fifteen  percent  (15'c )  of  the  cases  were  han- 
dled by  an  Article  15  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment. The  remaining  thirty-five  percent 
(35';  )  of  the  cases  were  handled  by  special 
courts-martial.  General  courts-martials  were 
virtually  not  used  at  all.  It  was  surprising. 
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but  32%  of  the  courts-martial  cases  were 
summary  courts.  It  could  Indicate  that  the 
sjibordln.ite  commands  were  not  legally  hesi- 
tant to  go  to  trial  because  of  any  dlfflcultle« 
of  sufficiency  of  evidence.  I.e.,  search  and 
seizure  or  chain  of  custody  rules.  It  could 
also  indicate  that  many  of  the  Article  15 
cases  were  requesting  court";-martlals. 

B.  Navy  (1  January  to  17  September  1970) : 
This  service  had  no  general  or  summary 

courts-martials.  It  did  have  a  record  of  one 
special  court  but  no  record  of  the  number  of 
Article  15's.  Similarly,  the  Na^-y  had  only  3 
administrative  boards.  No  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  this  information.  There  are 
approximately  2,300  Navy  personnel  on 
Okinawa. 

C.  Army  (Approximately  1  January  to  17 
September  1970)  : 

1.  The  Army  SJA  for  USARYIS  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  constraints  of  probable 
cause  m  regards  to  searches.  He  stated  very 
clearly  that  lawful  searches  are  so  difficult  to 
make  that  additional  training  of  command- 
ers, military  police  and  Investigators  will  not 
alleviate  the  obvious  problem  regarding 
searches. 

2.  A  total  of  55  actions  (Including  admin- 
istrative boards)  have  been  held.  There  are 
approximately  12,000  Army  soldiers  on  Oki- 
nawa. Forty  percent  (40%)  of  those  cases 
were  handled  by  Article  15's.  Seven  percent 
(7%)  of  the  cases  were  handled  by  the  ad- 
ministrative board  proceedings.  Six  percent 
(8%)  were  handled  by  summary  courts-mar- 
tial and  twelve  percent  (12'".)  were  handled 
by  a  general  courts-martial.  The  bulk  of  the 
cases,  thlrty-slx  percent  (36 '"r)  were  held  by 
special  courts-martial.  Approximately  twen- 
ty-four (24% )  of  the  total  actions  failed  to 
bring  a  conviction.  In  virtually  all  the  cases 
where  convictions  were  not  granted,  some  of 
the  evidence  was  held  Inadmissible. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  the  Army  has  a  fewer 
number  of  drug  cases  than  the  Marines  be- 
cause the  Army  legal  authorities  do  not  Ini- 
tiate that  many  actions  unless  the  evidence 
regarding  search  and  seizure  is  airtight.  This 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  Army  JAG'S 
extreme  sensitivity  to  search  and  seizure  and 
Its  apparent  excellent  record  for  conviction. 

D.  Air  Force: 

1.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  Article  15.  There  were  nineteen 
such  cases  In  1969  and  eleven  cases  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1970.  In  1969  there  were 
five  general  courts-martlaJs  wherein  two  de- 
fendants were  acquitted.  In  1970  there  have 
been  no  general  courtfi-maxtlals.  There  have 
been  no  BCD  special  or  summary  courts- 
martials  In  1969  or  1970.  There  was  one 
special  courts-martial  In  1969  and  four  so 
far  during  1970. 

2.  Only  five  administrative  board  cases  for 
•Irug  abuse  were  held  during  1969  and  nine 
such  actions  for  the  first  six  months  of  1970. 

Japan 
i.  extent  <t  dbug  problkm 

A.  Caseload: 

1.  In  the  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  the 
United  States  Army  Japan  (USARJ)  has  had 
J 3,  18,  and  9  marijuana  cases  respectively 
In  96%  of  the  above  cases,  Japan  has  exer- 
cised Jurisdiction  over  the  Individual  in- 
volved. Japan  has  primary  Jurisdiction  over 
RU  offenses  against  Japanese  law  committed 
on  and/or  off-base.  The  usual  practice  has 
lound  the  Japanese  courts  convicting  and 
men  suspending  drug  offenders.  The  U8 
military  subsequently  transfers  the  individ- 
ual out  of  Japan  to  ensure  that  he  does  not 
^late  his  Japanese  parole.  There  have  only 
Been  two  cases  of  conflnwnent  In  the  last  two 

fn^';^***  **^  *^®  Individuals  i^prehended 
>,.  hZ?*  «o»a«ohs  are  transients  ^pre- 
nenaed  by  the  Japanese  customs  people  wt 


the  airport.  When  Japanese  authorities  de- 
cicl2  to  w<;ive  JurledicUon  it  usually  iuvolves 
an  "uiiprosecata'cle  case"  which  Is  a  case 
fraught  with  legal  procedural  defects.  The 
defect  Is  lisually  one  having  to  do  with  chain 
of  custody  of  the  evidence.  The  Japanese 
must  turn  over  all  the  evidence  to  the  US 
(along  with  Jurisdiction) .  However,  Japcnese 
standards  for  securing  and  controlling  the 
evidence  does  not  meet  US  standards. 
Thus,  most  of  the  waived  cases  are  "unpros- 
ecutable." 

.B.  Urinalysis  and  Blood  Tests:  The  chem- 
ists at  the  US  Army  orlmlnal  Laboratory, 
Cairp  Zama,  stated  that  85%  of  morphine 
and  Its  derivatives  Ingested  Into  the  body 
passes  Into  the  urine  and  can  be  detected 
upon  analysis.  The  urine  Is  not  a  very  per- 
ishable substance  either.  The  remaining  16% 
Is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  It  too  can 
be  detected  upon  analysis.  LSD  and  opium 
contained  In  an  opium  dipped  or  laced  cig- 
arette would  be  so  minute  that  It  could  not 
be  detected  upon  analysis.  Marijuana  cannot 
be  detected  In  either  a  blood  test  or  urinal- 
jrsis. 

C.  Recommendations:  Commanders  at  the 
forward  flrebases  In  Vietnam  especially 
ahould  bring  more  charges  for  Intoxication 
due  to  drugs.  The  suspected  Individuals 
should  be  given  a  urinalysis  to  determine  and 
support  the  commander's  opinion  that  the 
Individual  has  consumed  barbiturates,  am- 
phetamines or  morphine  derivatives  In  the 
last  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  found  the 
results  of  this  team's  investigation  to 
be  of  great  interest  and  importance  as  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  if  thev  read 
them  in  detail.  They  support  and  indeed 
supplement  the  findings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  extensive,  broad  use  of 
drugs  by  members  of  the  military  and  tlie 
toll  it  is  taking  of  our  young  people. 

When  the  actual  report  was  received 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
known,  since  the  true  copy  I  received  Is 
undated.  I  received  it  by  messenger  on 
November  20, 1970. 

The  report  is  presumably  imder  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Vacek,  team 
leader,  Marine  Corps.  The  introduction 
to  ttie  report  is  optimistic  about  the  drug 
situation  and  about  the  plans,  programs, 
education,  training,  and  amnesty"  that 
ha^-e  been  proposed. 

Page  2  of  the  report  states  enthusi- 
astically: 

Drug  abuse  programs  Implemented  or  di- 
rected at  Command  or  Division  level  seemed 
to  be  Ideal  and  meaningful — in  fact  almost 
perfect. 

It  sounds  exciting.  But  on  page  56.  the 
last  pa^e  jf  the  unsigned  report,  the  last 
paragraph  says : 

C.  Recommendations:  Commanders  at 
the  forward  firebasee  in  Vietnam  especially 
should  bring  more  charges  for  Intoxication 
due  to  drugs.  The  suspected  Individuals 
should  be  given  urinalysis  to  determine  and 
support  the  commanders  opinion  that  the 
individual  has  consumed  barbtturatee,  am- 
phetamines or  morphine  derivatives  In  the 
last  twelve  hours. 

It  seems  that  something  happened — 
and  is  happening— between  the  "almost 
perfect"  grasp  of  the  situation  at  the 
command  level  on  page  2  of  the  report 
and  the  "drug  intoxication  at  forward 
firebases"  on  page  56  of  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
this  is  the  problem  to  which  the  Sub- 


committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  has 
been  addressing  Itself:  the  gap  in 
knowledge  find  understanding  of  the 
drug  problem  that  exists  between  the 
command  level  and  the  GI's  In  the  units 
in  the  field.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see 
that,  finally,  after  4  years,  the  gap  is  nar- 
rowing. 

I  would  like  the  full  report  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  I 
have  been  seriously  concerned  witli  the 
use  of  mprihuana  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  by  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  since  1966. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  about  the 
Defense  Departments  apparent  effort  to 
minimize  the  problem. 

In  that  connection,  during  hearings 
earlier  this  year,  the  Pentagon  main- 
tained that  only  about  30  percent  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  use  marihuana.  At  the 
same  time  I  had  obtained  data  from  a 
preliminary  study  conducted  by  an  Army 
psychologist  which  showed  that  about  46 
percent  of  the  men  had  used  the  drug. 

I  asked  that  this  study  be  submitted  to 
tlie  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
upon  completion.  I  have  just  received 
a  copy  of  the  completed  research  report- 
ed by  Dr.  Morris  D.  Stanton  and  I  would 
like  this  report  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rer^rt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DHtJo    Use    in    Vietnam — A    Evbvit    Auotta 

ASMY    PkHSONNKL    in    THK    Two    NOBTHEBN 

Corps 

(By  MmtIs  D.  Stanton.  Ph.  D.) 

DStia     trSE    D»     VIETKAM  > 

Recent  national  publicity  over  the  extent 
of  drug  use  and  abuse  among  U.S.  service- 
men in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN)  has 
led   to  considerable  speculation,   conjecture 
and  concern  over  this  Issue  and  how  It  relates 
to  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States.  Tto  date, 
several  studies  (Casper,  Janecek  &  MartlneUl, 
1968;  Portel,  1968;  Roffman  and  Sapol,  1970; 
Treanor  and  Skrlpol,  1970)   have  attempted 
to  assess  the  magnitude  of  marijuana  use  In 
RVN  through  the  use  of  various  survey  tech- 
niques (e.g.  mtervIewB,  questionnaires) .  With 
perhai»s  the  exception  of  the  Roffman  &  Sapol 
study,  however,  most  of  these  surveys  have 
been  somewhat  limited  In  scope  and/or  size. 
They    were    generally    restricted    to    certain 
ranks,  ages,   and  areas  and   dealt,   for  the 
most  part,  only  with  marijuana.  In  addition, 
they  have  been  generally  beset  by  a  number 
of  methodological  problems  such  as  sampling 
errors,  observer  biases,  rudimentary  statisti- 
cal analyses,  etc.  Finally,  if  one  Is  Interested 
In  obtaining  current  data  on  drug  u.se  the  is- 
sue of  timeliness  becomes  Important;  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  complete  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned studies  is  that  of  Roffman  and  Sapol, 
and  their  data  were  gathered  three  years  ago 
between   August   and    November,    1967.   Por 
these  reasons  the  author  decided  In  the  sum- 
mer of  19S9  to  undertake  a  survey  of  drug  in- 
cidence in  RVN  which  would  provide  data  as 
free  as  possible  from  Interpretive  restrictions 
due  to  population  and  methcdcloglcal  llml- 


>The  views  expressed  herein  are  thoee  of 
the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  ot  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
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t4  tlons.«  Additional  goals  of  the  study  were 
t(i  fa)  Identify  demographic  variables  which 
p 'edispose  people  to  drug  use,  (b)  discover 
V.  aat,  effects  RVN  has  on  drug  use,  and  (c) 
d  'termlne  when  the  greatest  incidence  of 
d|-ig  use  occurs. 

M£TMOO 

An  anonymous,  three-page,  forty-six  ques- 
i  on,  multiple  choice  questionnaire  was  ad- 
n  mistered  to  a  sample  of  2,547  Army  per- 
s mnel  in  the  ranks  of  E-1  to  LTC.  These 
n  en  were  being  processed  in  and  out  of 
h  VN  at  the  22nd  Replacement  Battalion  in 
Cam  Rahn  Bay.^  The  questionnaire  was  a 
n.odifled  version  of  an  earlier  pilot  instru- 
nent  which  had  been  administered  to  ap- 
p  ro.xiraately  150  personnel  in  the  same  set- 
t  ng  several  weeks  before.  It  was  designed  so 
t  lat  practically  all  the  data  could  be 
p  Linched  on  one  IBM  card  for  subsequent 
c  jmputer  analysis  and  this  resulted  in  com- 
blning  certain  categories  into  ranges,  thus 
n  taking  them  more  inclusive;  for  example, 
a  ;e  was  structured  in  class  Intervals  of  17- 
1  i,  19-20,  21-22,  etc.  A  copy  of  the  questlon- 
E  aire  is  presented  in  Appendix  I. 

The  data  were  gathered  from  4-8,  4-9  and 

-10  November,  1969.  for  the  incoming  en- 
listed men  (EM) ,  outgoing  EM,  and  OfBcer- 
l  CO  groups,  respectively.  The  approximate 
p  ercentagea  sampled  of  the  total  group  of 
i  xcoming  and  outgoing  personnel  during 
t  lese  time  periods  were  as  follows:  incom- 
iig  EM — 80 'i,  outgoing  EM — 90'r,  Incoming 
a  ad  outgoing  officers  and  NCO's — 80' i.  An 
« lort  was  made  to  apportion  the  sample  in 
t  le  same  ratio  that  existed  in  the  overall 
population,  i.e.,  approximately  12&V2'~<'  of 
t  oth  the  overall  group  and  the  sample  group 
\  ere  in  the  ranks  of  E-7  through  LTC.  The 
c  utgolng  groups  came  from  all  types  of  units 
f  -om  all  parts  of  I  and  II  Corps  and  actually 
composed  about  0.5' f  of  the  total  Army 
I  opulatlon  within  these  regions.  There  was 
I  o  evidence  that  the  sample  was  biased  to- 
1  ard  any  particular  subgroup  (s)  within 
t  lat  population. 

The  questionnaires  were  administered  to 
g  roups  averaging  In  size  from  17  men  for 
t  tie  officers  and  NCO's  to  72  and  158  men  for 
t  he  outgoing  and  incoming  EM,  respectively. 
( >I  the  40  groups,  all  but  four  were  seen  be- 
t  *een  7  A.M.  and  midnight.  The  author  ad- 
cressed  21  of  the  groups  and  five  of  them 
^  -ere  addressed  by  his  assistant.  The  remain- 
i  ig  14  groups — all  of  which  were  officer- 
I  ICO  groups — were  addressed  by  cadre  of  the 
i  2nd  Replacement  Battalion  who  had  been 
iistructed  In  administration  of  the  ques- 
1  ionnaire  and  provided  with  a  typewritten 
introductory  statement.  Administration  of 
Ihe   questionnaire   began   upon   completion 

<  f  other  in  or  out-processLng  paperwork  and 
took   10-15   minutes.   The   researchers   wore 

<  Ivlllan  clothes  and  were  introduced  as  Dr. 
i  tanton  and  Mr.  Couron.  Mention  was  made 
( r  the  author's  (actual)  affiliation  with  a 
1  arge  university  and  emphasis  was  placed 
(  n  (a)  anonymity  and  (b)  the  research  as- 
]  lect  of  the  study.  This  was  done  to  avoid 
I  trlct    association    with    the    Military    and 


'  In  the  early  stages  of  Its  Inception  the 
]  iroject  benefitted  from  the  collaboration  of 
former)  LTC  William  Cates,  MC.  Unfortu- 
1  lately,  Dr.  Cates  departed  from  RVN  before 
]  illot  work  had  begrun  and  was  unable  to 
.sslst  In  either  the  revision  of  the  questlon- 
1  lalre  or  the  data-gathering  process. 

'  The  22nd  Replacement  Battalion  is  a 
ransition  point  for  Army  personnel  enter- 
!  ng  from  and  departing  for  the  United 
States.  It  provides  administrative  processing 
)rlmarlly  for  those  units  located  in  the  two 
lorthern  corps  (I  and  n  Corps).  The  sur- 
rey wsis  conducted  in  three  companies,  one 
'or  incoming  ranks  E-1  through  E-6,  one  for 
mtgotng  ranks  E-1  through  E-fl,  and  one 
'or  both  incoming  and  outgoing  officers  and 
'iCO's  of  rank  E-7  and  above. 


evoking  whatever  feelings  of  resentment  and 
suspicion  a  military  project  might  stir  up  In 
the  respondents.  Of  course,  these  controls 
were  less  prevalent  In  the  14  Offlcer-NCO 
groups  addressed  by  local  cadre,  but  the  time 
available  for  data  collection  permitted  no 
other  recourse.  A  fasclmile  of  the  Introduc- 
tory remarks  is  presented  in  Appendix  II. 

RESULTS     AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Of  the  2.547  questionnaires  administered, 
55  had  to  be  rejected  because  the  respondents 
did  not  fill  out  any  of  the  information.  In- 
terestingly, 22  of  these  rejections  came  from 
one  group  of  162  outgoing  EM  who  were  sur- 
veyed at  2  A.M.  and  appeared  tired  and  dis- 
gruntled at  the  time.  Six  other  question- 
naires were  rejected  as  unreliable  due  to  dis- 
crepancies such  as  having  all  alternatives 
checked,  incongruous  age  and  rank  (e.g.  a 
20  year  old  E-8) ,  etc. 

It  was  decided  to  divide  the  data  Into 
eight,  more  or  less  homogeneous,  categories 
and  analyze  each  separately.  The  categories 
selected  were: 

1.  Incoming  EM  below  age  27  and  below 
rank  E-7. 

2.  Outgoing  EM  below  age  27  and  below 
rank  E-7. 

3.  Incoming  NCOs  above  age  26  and  above 
r.ink  E-4. 

4.  Outgoing  NCO's  above  age  26  and  above 
rink  E-4. 

5.  Incoming  Company  Grade  Officers  (CPT, 
LT)   and  Warrant  Officers. 

6.  Outgoing  Company  Grade  Officers  and 
W,Trrant  Officers. 

7.  Incoming  Field  Grade  Officers  (MAJ. 
LTC ) . 

8.  Outgoing  Field  Grade  Officers. 

It  can  be  seen  that  this  breakdown  puts 
greater  emphasis  on  age  than  on  rank  when 
the  EM  and  NCO's  are  considered.  Age  was 
considered  the  more  Important  variable,  as 
separation  by  rank  alone  would  place  middle- 
aged  E-5'8  and  E-6's  with  20  year  olds  and 
young  E-6'6  with  older  E-8's  and  E-9's. 

A  consequent  of  the  age-rank  selection 
criteria  was  the  elimination  of  114  individuals 
who  failed  to  indicate  their  age  and  rank,  or, 
in  the  case  of  15  men,  were  beyond  criterion 
on  one  variable  and  within  on  another. 
This  resulted  in  a  total  of  175  questionnaires 
(6.9%  >  being  excluded  from  the  final  data 
analysis,  a  rejection  figure  which  is  very  close 
to  that  obtained  in  the  study  by  Roffman  and 
Sapol  (1970).  The  final  sample,  then,  con- 
sisted of  1193  incoming  and  1179  outgoing 
personnel,  for  a  total  N  of  2,372.  The  demo- 
graphic information  for  these  groups  Is  pre- 
sented m  Tables  1  and  2.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  51.1%  of  the  outgoing  EM  were  being 
discharged  from  the  Army  (ETS)  upon  return 
to  the  U.S. 

Incidence  of  drug  use 

Comparisons  of  reported  incidence  and 
frequency  of  drug  use  are  presented  in  Tables 
3,  4,  5  and  6.  The  frequency  categories  chosen 
and  the  ranges  to  which  they  refer  are:  non- 
users,  casual  users  (1-20  times),  heavy  users 
(21-199  times),  and  habituated  users  (200 
or  more  times) .  The  "habituated  user"  cate- 
gory means,  for  example,  that  a  man  proc- 
essing out  of  RVN  has  used  a  particular  drug 
more  frequently  than  every  other  day  during 
his  tour,  and  Indeed,  many  of  these  individ- 
uals reported  use  in  the  thousands.  These 
categories  are  admittedly  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  were  chosen  partly  for  their  comparabil- 
ity with  the  Roffman  and  Sapol  (1970)  re- 
search. 

In  Tables  3-6  and  in  succeeding  tables  the 
N's  win  be  noted  to  differ  from  drug  to  drug. 
This  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  a  few  In  ■ 
dlviduals  to  answer  every  question,  although 
It  was  rarely  the  same  group  of  non-re- 
spondents from  question  to  question.  The 
figures  that  are  given,  then,  are  computed 
from  the  total  number  of  Individuals  who 
answered  a  particular  question;  blank  re- 
sponses were  not  considered.  It  should  be 


noted  that  except  for  barbiturates,  no  In- 
cidence of  any  drug  use  was  reported  by  the 
Field  Grade  Officers,  so  these  v;Ul  not  be 
discussed  In  this  sactlon. 

Marijuana.  As  Indicated  in  Table  3.  313 
(34.8%)  of  the  1001  incoming  EM  reported 
having  smoked  marijuana  prior  to  their  ar- 
rival In  RVN.  Nearly  half  of  this  group  were 
either  heavy  or  habituated  users.  In  compari- 
son, 31.4%  of  the  outgoing  EM  reported  hav- 
ing used  marijuana  before  RVN  (Table  4). 
This  difference  Is  la  keeping  with  estimates 
of  year  to  year  increases  In  marijuana  use 
within  the  overall  American  youth  popula- 
tion and  may  be  no  more  than  a  reflection 
of  that  general  trend.  However,  both  figures 
are  higher  than  the  12.3%  pre-RVN  mari- 
juana use  reported  by  Roffman  and  Sapol 
(1970)  in  their  survey  of  a  sample  generally 
comparable  to  the  present  group  in  age, 
rank,  education,  etc.  Our  own  figures  are  also 
higher  than  the  22.7%.  figure  reported  by 
Black,  Owens  and  Wolff  (1970)  from  among 
a  sample  of  5,482  stateside  EM  surveyed  at 
Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma,  between  January  and 
April  1969. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  a  cross-compari- 
son vrtthln  the  outgoing  EM  group  between 
marijuana  use  before  RVN  and  during  their 
RVN  tour  indicated  that  53.2%  had  tried 
marijuana  at  some  time  In  their  lives.  Three 
per  cent  had  used  It  before  but  not  during 
RVN,  while  21.5%  used  It  for  the  first  time 
In  RVN.  This  last  figure  is  only  slightly  high- 
er than  the  19.4%  found  by  Roffman  and 
Sapol  for  a  somewhat  similar  group  and  It 
may  Indicate  that  the  overall  rate  of  increase 
of  marijuana  users  In  RVN  did  not  change 
dramatically  between  late  1967  and  late  1969. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  does  appear  to  be 
a  shift  from  1967  to  1969  toward  heavier  use 
among  marijuana  users  as  a  whole.  Whereas 
7.4%  of  Roffman  and  Sapol's  total  sample 
were  either  heavy  or  habituated  marijuana 
smokers  while  In  RVN,  data  from  the  present 
study  Indicate  that  29.6%  of  the  EM  fall  into 
this  category.  This  correlates  with  the  dif- 
ference between  total  RVN  use  noted  be- 
tween these  two  studies.  I.e.  28.9%  versus 
50.1%.  As  shown  In  Table  4.  this  phenom- 
enon Is  further  corroborated  by  the  shift 
In  the  outgoing  EM  sample  from  15.5%  heavy 
and  habituated  users  before  RVN  to  the 
aforementioned  percentage  of  29.6  during 
RVN.  A  chl-square  analysis  of  the  outgoing 
group  as  to  marijuana  use  before  and  during 
RVN  yielded  a  value  of  599.31  (df=6,  p  less 
than  .001)  and  a  contingency  coefficient  of 
.614,  thus  documenting  the  correlation  be- 
tween these  two  variables.  In  summary,  we 
note  that,  assuming  a  certain  amount  of 
comparability  between  the  two  studies,  there 
is  a  substantial  increase  in  percentage  of 
users  entering  Vietnam  from  1967  to  1989, 
and  that  the  Increase  In  number  of  users 
during  the  Vietnam  tour  Is  sizable  but  sta- 
ble. However,  the  trend  Is  for  greater  fre- 
quency of  smoking  among  those  EM  who  do 
use  marijuana  while  In  RVN. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  incidence  of 
marijuana  use  among  NCO's  and  Company 
Grade  and  Warrant  Officers  was  much  lower 
than  among  EM.  Of  the  Incoming  NCO's, 
4.2%  were  users,  while  6%  (N  =  6)  of  the  out- 
going NCO's  reported  use.  Three  of  the  lat- 
ter were  heavy  or  habituated  users  and  all 
three  were  age  27  or  28  and  In  the  grade  of 
E-5.  A  slight  Increase  Is  noted  between  be- 
fore RVN  and  during  RVN  measure,  but  the 
small  size  of  the  user  group  does  no*  allow 
us  to  make  any  definitive  statements  as  to 
the  trends.  These  data  are  set  forth  In  Table 
5. 

Pre-RVN  marijuana  use  among  the  Com- 
pany Grade  and  Warrant  Officers  appears 
slightly  higher  than  among  the  NCO's  (ci. 
T.,ble  6) .  This  may  be  no  more  than  a  func- 
tion of  age,  as  the  latter  group  is  generally 
older.  However,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that. 
In  contrast  to  the  outgoing  EM  and  NCO 
groups,  the  outgoing  officer  group  showed  a 
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drop  in  marijuana  use  while  In  RVN.  Whereas 
five  of  these  men  admitted  (casual)  use 
before  RVN,  only  one  admitted  use  while 
in  RVN.  Speculation  as  to  why  this  may  be 
Is  prcctlcally  fruitless  without  a  larger  sam- 
ple and  concurrent  attltudinal  measures,  but 
the  results  are  suggestive  of  an  avenue  for 
further  research. 

Amphetamines.  Comparison  between  in- 
coming and  outgoing  EM  on  amphetamine 
use  before  RVN  yields  identical  figures  of 
12.4%.  This  finding  suggests  that  ampheta- 
mine use  In  the  U.S.  by  men  ages  17-26  did 
not  Increase  measurably  In  rate  between  1968 
and  1969.  A  slight  Increase  to  16.2%  was 
noted,  however,  among  EM  stationed  In  RVN 
during  that  period,  although  It  took  place 
primarily  within  the  casual   user  category. 

Of  the  224  Incoming  and  outgoing  NCO's 
only  two  men  reported  use  of  amphetamines, 
both  while  In  RVN.  Use  of  this  drug  by  Com- 
pany Grade  and  Warrant  officers  was  also 
slight,  with  a  reported  Incidence  of  two 
Incoming  (3%),  two  outgoing  pre-RVN 
(3.2%)   and  one  man  during  his  RVN  tour. 

Barbiturates.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion 
and  discussion  about  the  ready  availability 
and  high  RVN  Incidence  of  barbiturates  such 
as  Blnoctal  (Colbach  and  Wlllson,  1969),  the 
results  of  the  present  study  indicate  little 
or  no  Increase  In  the  use  of  this  drug  con- 
sequent to  a  Vietnam  tour  of  duty.  Rates 
for  our  population  of  EM  appear  to  be 
equivalent  In  the  U.S.  and  RVN.  Although 
10-11%  Is  perhaps  a  seriously  high  percent- 
age of  users  among  the  17-26  year  old  group, 
the  problem  among  Army  EM  appears  to  be 
more  general  than  specific  to  the  Vietnam 
theater  of  operations.  Perhaps  the  gravity 
o;  the  medical  complications  that  are  known 
to  arise  from  barbiturate  abuse  have  sensi- 
tized professional  personnel  to  this  problem 
and  contributed  to  an  over-estimation  of  In- 
cidence In  certain  areas. 

Of  the  total  group  of  incoming  and  outgo- 
ing NCO's  and  officers,  only  two  reported  bar- 
biturate use.  One  outgoing  Company  Grade 
officer  stated  that  he  had  used  barbiturates 
by  prescription  from  1-5  times  before  RVN 
and  21-40  times  In  RVN,  and  one  outgoing 
Field  Grade  officer  reported  a  freqxjency  of 
11-20  times  before  RVN. 

Opium.  The  greatest  relative  increase  in 
Vietnam  of  all  the  drugs  surveyed  In  this 
research  was  In  the  use  of  opium.  Incidence 
of  opium  use  among  personnel  aged  17-25 
nearly  tripled  In  RVN  according  to  the  re- 
sponses gathered  from  the  outgoing  EM.  The 
percentage  of  opium  users  In  this  group  rose 
from  6.3  before  RVN  to  17.4  during  the  Viet- 
nam tour.  The  former  figure  is  close  to  the 
5.5%  obtained  from  the  Incoming  EM  and 
the  frequency  of  use  reported  by  both  groups 
is  similar.  A  key  factor  here  is  probably  avail- 
ability, since  opium  is  a  substance  Indige- 
nous to  Southeast  Asia  and,  like  marijuana. 
Is  easily  obtainable  locally. 

Reported  opium  use  among  NCO's  and  of- 
ficers was  minimal,  with  only  one  NCO  ad- 
mitting casual  use  In  RVN. 

Heroin/Morphine.  Indications  are  that  a 
very  slight  Increase  In  the  stateside  use  of 
heroin  and  morphine  took  place  between 
1968  and  1969.  Two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  outgoing  EM  reported  use  of  these  drugs 
before  entering  Vietnam  and  most  of  these 
men  arrived  in  late  1968.  In  comparison. 
4.3%  of  the  EM  arriving  In  November  1969 
Indicated  previous  use  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  drugs,  primarily  on  a  casual  or  Infre- 
quent basis.  Whether  or  not  this  difference 
Is  a  significant  or  Important  one  is  a  moot  Is- 
sue, but  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  similar  In- 
crease in  the  use  of  heroin  and  morphine  was 
not  reported  by  the  men  who  were  stationed 
In  Vietnam  during  that  year. 

Acid.  A  slight  Increase  somewhat  compar- 
able to  that  seen  with  heroin/ morphine 
emerges  from  a  comparison  between  the  pre- 
RVN  data  on  "acid"  (LSD,  STP)  for  Incom- 
ing and  outgoing  EM.  The  percentage  of  acid 


users  for  the  former  group  was  11.6,  while 
8.7%  of  the  group  admitted  using  acid  be- 
fore coming  to  Vietnam.  However,  the  In- 
cidence among  outgoing  EM  dropped  to  5.3 ''» 
during  their  tour  In  RVN.  This,  too,  may  be 
an  artifact  of  availability,  since  hallucino- 
gens of  this  nature  are  quite  difficult  to  ob- 
tain In  South  Vietnam. 

Among  the  officers  and  NCO's  only  one 
man,  an  E-5  who  also  reported  habitual 
marijuana  smoking,  admitted  to  using  acid 
before  RVN  (11-20  times)  and  during  RVN 
,1-5  times) . 

Length  of  time  of  drug  use 

A  total  of  256  Incoming  and  364  outgoing 
EM  drug  users  responded  to  the  quotation 
"About  how  long  have  you  used  drugs?"  The 
modes  and  medians  for  both  groups  were  24 
months,  but  the  means  differed.  The  average 
length  of  time  for  the  Incoming  user  group 
was  28.8  months.  The  outgoing  users  re- 
ported an  average  of  25.7  months.  The  rea- 
son for  this  difference  becomes  clear  when 
one  remembers  that  21.5%  of  the  outgoing 
group  used  marijuana  for  the  first  time  In 
Vietnam,  while  only  3<:i  of  them  started  us- 
ing drugs  before  Vietnam  and  stopped  their 
u.se  while  in  Vietnam.  This  Influx  of  new 
users  into  the  ranks  of  the  more  chronic 
users  was  probably  enough  to  lower  the  over- 
all average  noticeably,  especially  since  many 
of  the  new  initiates  had  begtin  using  drugs 
less  than  21  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  survey. 

Time  of  initial  tisc  in  Vietnam 

For  each  drug  surveyed  in  the  question- 
naire the  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
which  quarter (s)  of  the  previous  year  they 
had  used  it.  These  responses  were  analyzed 
for  the  outgoing  EM  by  tabulating  the  first 
quarter  that  each  man  reported  he  initiated 
use  of  a  given  drug  while  in  RVN.  Thus  a 
rough  estimate  was  obtained  as  to  when  EM 
were  most  likely  to  start  using  each  of  the 
six  drugs  surveyed.  The  results  of  this  anal- 
ysis are  presented  in  Table  7. 

A  significant  Initial-use  tendency  was 
noted  for  two  of  the  six  drugs.  There  was  a 
clear  trend  among  marijuana  smokers  to  be- 
gin use  within  three  months  after  arrival. 
This  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  general 
tendency  of  heavy  and  habituated  pre-RVN 
smokers  to  continue  use  in  Vietnam  as  they 
might  anywhere  else.  On  the  other  hand,  84 
(39.8%)  of  the  211  users  who  stated  that 
they  did  not  smoke  marijuana  before  RVN 
started  smoking  In  the  first  quarter,  while 
112  (41%)  of  the  pre-RVN  smokers  began 
their  RVN  smoking  In  other  than  the  first 
quarter.  To  test  this  relationship,  a  con- 
tingency coefficient  was  computed  between 
extent  of  pre-RVN  marijuana  use  and  quar- 
ter of  initial  RVN  use.  This  resulted  in  a 
coefficient  of  .310  which  Is  significant  at  the 
.001  level  (df-9).  The  indication  is,  then, 
that  (a)  pre-RVN  smoking  is  a  fair  predictor 
of  when  initial  RVN  use  will  occur,  but  that 
other  factors  must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; and  (b)  the  probability  Is  greatest 
that  those  who  smoke  any  marijuana  In 
RVN  will  start  during  the  first  three  months. 

Of  the  other  drugs  surveyed,  only  am- 
phetamines showed  a  significant  trend  as  to 
initial  use.  Twice  as  many  EM  began  using 
amphetamines  In  the  laot  quarter  of  their 
tour  than  began  In  the  first  quarter.  This 
tendency  Is  also  maintained  in  the  two  mid- 
dle quarters,  so  that  we  see  a  general  In- 
crease throughout  the  year  in  the  number 
of  people  starting  to  use  drugs  of  this  na- 
ture. Whether  the  trend  is  due  to  Increased 
availability  or  some  other  factor  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  from  these  data. 
Estimations  of  unit  drug  use 

All  the  respondents  were  asked  to  esti- 
mate the  percentage  of  men  in  their  previ- 
ous military  units  who  used  each  of  six  drugs 
at  least  once  a  month.  They  were  also  asked 
to  make  a  similar  guess  as  to  the  percentage 


of  people  using  marijuana  at  least  twice  a 
week.  The  medians,  modes  and  ranges  for 
these  data  can  be  found  In  Table  8. 

As  mlglu  '3e  expected,  a  great  deal  of  vari- 
ability was  found  among  these  estimates, 
especially  concerning  marijuana  and  espe- 
cially among  the  outgoing  EM.  A  nearly  even 
distribution  at  all  percentage  points  emerged 
from  the  outgoing  EM.  data  on  marijuana 
estimates.  This  is  dramatically  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  116  of  them  (the  mode)  esti- 
mated monthly  pot  smoking  at  between  71 
and  80  'r,  while  93  estimated  81-100%  and 
75  estimated  zero  percent.  Interestingly,  the 
median  estimate  among  this  group  (i.e.  41- 
oO'c)  very  closely  approximated  the  actual 
reported  overall  incidence  of  marijuana  for 
the  same  group,  that  is  50.1%.  Inspection  of 
the  median  estimates  presented  in  Table  8 
for  all  surveyed  drugs  reveals  a  rovigh  cor- 
relation between  the  estimates  given  by  out- 
going EM  and  their  actual  reported  inci- 
dences for  these  drugs.  A  closer  Inspection 
shows  that  the  median  estimates  for  the 
other  groups  such  as  NCO's,  officers  and  even 
Incoming  EM,  were  generally  below  the  re- 
ported Incidences  presented  in  Tables  3-6. 
Next  to  the  outgoing  EM,  the  most  accurate 
group  appears  to  be  that  of  outgoing  Com- 
pany Grade  and  Warrant  officers,  perhaps 
due  to  their  similarity  In  age  to  the  EM.  In 
contrast,  the  Field  Grade  officers  were  con- 
sistently Inaccurate  and  low  In  their  esti- 
mates. For  example,  only  one  of  the  ten  out- 
going Field  Grade  officers  estimated  that 
more  than  10%  of  his  men  used  marijuana 
at  least  once  a  month.  It  Is  hard  to  say 
whether  these  low  estimates  are  a  result  of 
Ignorance,  denial  or  some  other  factor.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  much  of  the  vari- 
ance probably  arises  from  actual,  existing 
variability  between  different  units  as  to  ex- 
tent of  drug  use.  Also,  the  legal,  disciplinary 
and  promotional  complications  that  sur- 
round drug  use  would  prompt  users  to  shun 
disclosure  of  such  activities  from  their  su- 
periors whenever  possible.  Whatever  the  case, 
it  appears  that  communication  about  drug 
use  «'ithlu  units  is  being  filtered  at  one  or 
more  points  as  It  Is  conveyed  from  level  to 
level  within  the  command  structure. 

Another  factor  affecting  estimates  of  drug 
use  concerns  the  tendency  to  see  others  as 
being  inclined  in  the  same  direction  as  one- 
self. It  was  the  author's  Impression,  while  In 
Vietnam,  that  heavy  drug  users  tended  to 
estimate  high  drug  incidence  in  their  units, 
while  non-users  estimated  little  or  no  inci- 
dence. It  was  hypothesized  that  a  high  esti- 
mate would  more  likely  emanate  from  (re- 
ported) users  and  that  the  reverse  would 
hold  for  non-users.  This  hypothesis  was 
tested  by  correlating  estimates  of  monthly 
marijuana  use  with  frequency  of  marijuana 
use  before  RVN  (incoming  EM)  and  during 
RVN  (outgoing  EM).  The  computed  contin- 
gency coefficients  for  these  two  groups  were 
.528  and  .524,  respectively.  Both  were  sig- 
nificant at  the  .001  level  with  30  degrees  of 
freedom.  Thus  we  can  say  with  some  confi- 
dence that  a  positive  relationship  exists  be- 
tween extent  of  marijuana  use  and  estima- 
tion of  use  within  one's  military  unit.  This 
finding  may  at  least  partially  explain  the 
confusion  that  has  arisen  In  the  U.S.  over 
the  past  few  years  as  to  how  much  drug  use 
actually  does  occur  among  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Attitudes  toward  marijuana 
The  questionnaire  Included  several  ques- 
tions-pertaining to  attitudes  toward  mari- 
juana. Each  respondent  was  asked  if  he 
thought  marijuana  should  be  legalized, 
would  he  use  it  if  legalized  and  did  he  plan 
to  continue  use.  Percentage  of  affirmative 
replies  to  these  questions  are  presented  In 
Table  9.  Of  the  incoming  EM,  43%  were  in 
favor  of  legalization,  while  46.4%  of  the  out- 
going EM  were  similarly  Inclined.  Substan- 
tially lower  percentages  than  these  were  ob- 
tained from  NCO's  and  Field  Grade  officers. 
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Co  npany  Grade  and  Warrant  Officers 
em  ?rEed'as  somewhat  less  In  favor  of  legallza- 
tioi  than  the  EM;  the  figures  were  26  5% 
ami  17.5%  for  incoming  and  outgoing,  re- 
sp<  ctively.  It  Is  interesting  that  the  younger 
ou  going  officers  were  less  inclined  in  this 
dir  »ction  than  were  the  young  Incoming  of- 
fici  rs.  This  correlates  with  the  lower  rate  of 
msrijuana  use  among  outgoing  officers  as 
op  losed  to  the  Incoming  group,  even  though 
th(  former  supposedly  had  more  contact  with 
m;  rljuana  users  than  did  the  latter.  One 
mi  ;ht  speculate  that  the  greater  exposure  to 
mi  rijuana  In  RVN  has  resulted  in  more 
ne  ;alive  attitudes  toward  its  use  by  the  out- 
go ng  officers. 

I  "ontlngency  coefficients  were  computed  for 
th  I  outgoing  EM  between  attitude  toward 
les  allzatlon  and  (a)  marijuana  use  before 
R\  N  and  (b)  marijuana  use  in  RVN.  The 
re(  pective  correlations  obtained  were  .450 
an  1  .532.  both  of  which  were  significant  at 
th(  001  level.  It  would  appear  that  a  rela- 
tlc  nship  exists  between  pot  smoking  and 
pa  tiality  toward  legalization,  but  it  de- 
pe  ids  on  factors  other  than  simple  incidence 
wl  hin  the  population  or  sample.  In  other 
wc  rds,  the  percentage  of  outgoing  EM  in 
fai  or  of  legalization  did  not  differ  as  much 
frt  m  the  incoming  groxip  on  this  attitude  as 
di< ,  the  two  groups  differ  on  actual  Incidence 
of  marijuana  «s«.  In  a  sense,  the  attitude  as- 
pe  ;t  for  the  Incoming  EM  was  "ahead"  of  the 
sn  oklng  factor,  thus  yielding  a  lower  cor- 
re'  at! on. 

rhe  percentages  obtained  for  all  groups 
w«  re  lower  for  plans  to  use  marijuana  If 
lei  allzed  than  for  whether  it  should  be  legal- 
1Z(  d  at  all.  However,  the  relative  partiality 
be  tween  the  various  groups  was  approxi- 
m  itely  the  same  on  the  two  questions.  The 
ov  tgoing  EM  were  higher  (40.9''r)  than  the 
in;oming  EM  (35.6'^^),  while  the  reverse  was 
(a;ain)  true  for  the  Company  Grade  and 
W  irrant  officer  groups.  A  contingency  coef- 
flclent  for  outgoing  EM  between  use  In  RVN 
ar  d  use  if  legal  yielded  a  value  of  .532  (p  less 
th  \n  .001 ) . 

When  asked  if  they  planned  to  continue 
m  irijuana  use.  22.6"c  of  the  incoming  and 
27 'v  of  the  outgoing  EM  responded  affinna- 
tl'  ely.  The  percentage  of  individuals  in  the 
of  leer  and  NCO  groups  who  answered  in  this 
dl  'ection  was  very  small.  A  contingency  co- 
ef  Iclent  of  .600  was  obtained  for  the  outgoing 
El  I  between  use  In  RVN  and  plans  for  con- 
tiJ  lued  use.  Ol  the  259  RVN  users  who  re- 
sp  3nded  to  this  question,  52'^  planned  to 
k«  ep  smoking  marijuana.  This  has  serious 
in  .plications  for  future  legal  handling  of  the 
ot  ense  of  marijuana  possession,  when  one 
cc  Qslders  that  over  V4  of  the  returning  EM 
ft-  )m  RVN  Intend  to  continue  to  break  the 
la  *•  when  they  arrive  home. 

Combat  and  marijuana  use 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the 
m  i.ss  media  and  elsewhere  over  the  relative 
fr  jquency  of  marijuana  use  In  combat  versus 
n  )n-cQmbat.'supp)ort  units.  Opinions  differ 
a!  to  which  of  these  two  settings  has  the 
h  gher  incidence  of  marijuana  smoking.  In  an 
a'  tempt  to  clarify  this  issue  the  data  for  out- 
gi  ling  EM  were  analyzed  by  comparing  marl- 
Ji  ana  use  in  RVN  with  the  number  of  fire- 
fl  ;hts  and  mortar,  rocket  and  artillery  at- 
t(  cks  reported.  The  resulting  contingency 
o  efficient  was  .217  (df-27)  which  was  slg- 
n  flcant  at  the  .01  level.  This  tells  us  that  a 
si  ight.  positive  relationship  exists  between 
fi  squency  of  marijuana  use  and  amount  of 
e  posure  to  enemy  fire.  It  does  not  necessarily 
II  dicaie  that  men  smoke  marijuana  more 
V,  aile  in  battle,  however.  In  fact,  while  both 
Rjffman  &  Sapol  (1970),  and  Postel  (1968) 
r  ported  greater  smoking  among  soldiers  ex- 
p  )sed  to  combat,  Postel  stated  that  It  was 
Ki  .id  to  occtir  more  after  a  battle  In  order  to 
c  ilm  down  and  he  presented  several  reasons 
fi  r  the  differential.  He  believed  that  detec- 
t  on  was  lesa  likely  to  occur  out  in  the  field 


and  that  "the  tranquUizing  effect  of  the 
drug  may  be  more  appreciated  in  the  more 
stressful  forward  areas"  (p.  57). 
Demographic  variables  and  marijuana  use 
Age.  Because  Incidence  of  marijuana  use 
has  been  said  to  be  greater  among  older  EM 
iRofTman  &  Sapol,  1970),  contingency  co- 
efficients were  computed  between  age  and  fre- 
quency of  use  before  RVN  for  both  incoming 
and  outgoing  EM.  A  low  but  significant  {p. 
less  than  .01)  correlation  of  .158  df — 12) 
was  obtained  for  the  incoming  group,  while 
the  value  of  .120  (df-9  gleaned  from  the 
outgoing  group  was  not  significant.  Although 
age  may  be  a  variable  worth  considering  in 
predicting  marijuana  use,  these  data  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  an  important  one. 

Edjtcation.  Contingency  coefficients  be- 
tween education  and  marijuana  use  before 
RVN  (Incoming  EM)  and  during  RVN  (out- 
going EM)  were  determined  and  both  were 
significant  at  the  .001  level.  The  respective 
values  vwre  .250  and  .239  with  27  degrees  ol 
freedom.  Indications  are  that  educational 
level  is  slightly  correlated  with  frequency  of 
use,  perhaps  due  to  the  more  permissive  atti- 
tudes toward  marijuana  generally  seen  in 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Marital  Status.  Contingency  coefficients  on 
marital  status  were  determined  from  data 
for  the  outgoing  EM.  A  value  of  .113  (df  =  6) 
was  obtained  between  marital  status  and 
extent  of  marijuana  use  while  in  RVN.  This 
coefficient  was  significant  at  the  five  percent 
level.  However,  no  significant  relationship 
was  found  between  pre-RVN  marijuana  use 
and  marital  status.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  about  these  findings  Is  that  they  show 
that  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  single 
(versus  married)  men  Join  the  ranks  of  mari- 
juana users,  at  least  in  Vietnam,  but  the 
correlation  Is.  at  best,  a  feeble  one. 

Emotional  problems.  Very  slight  but  signif- 
icant contingency  coefficients  of  .103  and  .107 
(df  =  3,  p  less  than  .02)  were  found  between 
pre-RVN  marijuana  use  by  outgoing  EM  and 
whether  they  had  been  seen  professionally 
for  emotional  purposes  In  (a)  civilian,  or 
(b)  Army  life.  No  significant  correlation  was 
found  for  this  group  between  pot-smoking 
and  being  seen  professionally  while  In  RVN. 
Even  if  the  correlations  were  larger,  how- 
ever, the  question  would  still  arise  as  to 
whether  marijuana  use  Is  a  cause  or  a  symp- 
tom of  emotional  dllHculty.  The  question 
cannot  be  answered  from  these  data. 

Volunteer  status  and  previous  RVN  tour. 
No  significant  relationship  was  found  be- 
tween pre-RVN  marijuana  use  (Incoming 
EM)  and  whether  an  Individual  volunteered 
for  the  Army  or  was  drafted.  However,  a 
slight  positive  contingency  coefficient  of  .118 
(df  =  3,  p  less  than  .01)  was  obtained  be- 
tween frequency  of  marijuana  use  before 
RVN  and  whether  the  Incoming  EM  had  ex- 
perienced previous  tours  In  RVN.  This  could 
suggest  that  the  previous  tour  had  some 
effect  on  later  marijuana  smoking,  but  the 
group  of  men  with  previous  tours  was  only 
5%  of  the  total  Incoming  EM  sample,  and 
therefore  a  bit  too  small  to  allow  sweeping 
generalizations. 

Administrative  discharge.  Thirty-two  of 
the  outgoing  EM  reported  that  they  were 
being  administratively  discharged  from  the 
Army  for  unfitness  or  unsuitablllty  under 
the  provisions  of  Army  Regulation  635-212. 
This  action  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
"212",  and  since  50%  of  the  men  receiving 
212's  admitted  marijuana  use  before  RVN, 
It  was  thought  that  a  statistical  analysis  be- 
tween these  two  factors  might  be  In  order. 
As  it  iurned  out,  however,  no  significant  rela- 
tionship was  found  between  either  (a)  pre- 
RVN  or  (b)  incountry  smoking  and  whether 
a  man  received  a  212  discharge. 

Factors  in  data  interpretation 
It  must  be  remembered  In  dealing  with 
data  of  the  type  presented  in  this  paper,  that 
these  responses  are  not  actual  proof  of  drug 


abuse,   but   are   subject  to   the    deficiencies 
attending  all  survey  research.  In  other  words, 
no  true  behavioral  measures  were  obtained 
as  to  the  real  frequency  and  incidence  of 
use  for  these  various  drugs — the  respondents 
were   free  to  report  as  they  wished.  Which 
brings  us  to  the  issue  of  whether  the  inci- 
dence figures  are  higher  or  lower  than  real- 
ity. It  is  difficult  to  determine  If  a  man  has 
distorted  his  report,  and  If  so,  In  which  di- 
rection. However,   It  Is  the  opinion  of  this 
author  that  if  distortions  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  data,  that  they  are  generally 
in  the  direction  of  under-estimation.  Amonp; 
those  who  use  drugs  there  is  a  great  deal  ol 
perhaps  justifiable  suspicion  about  being  ap- 
prehended   by    authorities    for    their    illicit 
practices.  For  a  drug  user  to  admit  on  paper 
tliat  he  has  or  is  using  these  substances  may 
be  asking  a  great  deal,  especially  if  he  fears 
the   paper  will  be  fingerprinted  and  traced 
to  him,  or  has  some  other  fantasy  as  to  how 
he    might    be    caught.*    The    major    factors, 
then,  are  three  in  number.  First,  is  the  man 
motivated    to   cooperate    in    completing   his 
questionnaire?  Second,  does  he  believe  that 
the   confidentiality   of    his   answers   will   be 
maintained?  Third,  how  motivated  is  he  to 
distort   his  answers?   In   the   present   study 
non-respondents  were,  of  course,  eliminated 
from   the  analysis.  Also,  considerable  effori 
went  into  assuring  the  men  of  their  anonym- 
ity and  establishing  a  position  of  credibility 
for   the    researchers.   The    third    factor   wai 
harder  to  control  for  it  depended  mainly  oii 
being   able    to   discard   Inconsistent   or  un- 
reliable   questionnaires.    Nonetheless,    if    a 
man   wants   to   distort   his   responses   .selec- 
tively and  intelligently  there  is  no  way  of 
uncovering  this  In  a  siu-vey  technique  of  the 
sort  employed  here.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
the  impression  of  the  author  was  that  dis- 
tortions   of    this    type    were    not    prevalent 
among  the  groups  studied. 

Another  issue  concerns  the  definition  of 
what  Is  a  single  incident  of  drug  use  and 
consequently  what  Is  a  "heavy"  drug  user. 
This  problem  has  been  discussed  rather  ex- 
tensively by  Roffman  &  Sapol  (1970).  The 
present  paper  employed  the  same  categories 
defined  by  Roffman  &  Sapol  and  arbitrarily 
added  a  "habituated  user"  category  which 
included  people  who  had  used  a  given  drug 
200  or  more  times.  This  was  done  because  it 
was  felt  that  leaving  the  "heavy  user"  cate- 
gory (20  or  more  times)  as  the  upper  limit 
would  exclude  the  type  of  data  which  dif- 
ferentiated between  frequent  versus  daily 
users.  In  any  event,  the  definition  of  a  spe- 
cific drug  event  remains  unclear,  since  some 
men  may  Interpret  this,  for  example,  as  re- 
ferring to  smoking  one  marijuana  cigarette 
and  others  may  Instead  tabulate  their  total 
number  of  "highs",  each  of  which  includes 
-several  cigarettes. 

Timeliness  Is  another  factor  which  must 
be  considered.  Since  our  own  data  were  col- 
lected in  late  1969,  It  would  be  unwise  to 
extrapolate  the  drug  Incidence  results  Iso- 
morphlcally  to  RVN  at  either  the  present  or 
some  future  time.  Indications  are  that  use 
of  certain  drugs  Is  increasing  In  that  theatre, 
but  the  extent  or  validity  of  such  speculation 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  results  pre- 
sented herein. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  out- 
going group  was  a  select  one.  They  came 
from  the  northern  geographic  regions  of 
South  Vietnam  and  it  Is  possible  that  the 
incidences  of  drug  use  reported  here  are  dif- 


«  These  factors  were  especially  salient  for 
the  NCO-Officers  groups,  where  the  small 
numbers  of  men,  a  more  confining  process- 
ing room,  and  a  member  of  the  cadre  present 
tended  to  heighten  vlsabillty.  If  an  officer 
admitted  drug  use  on  the  questionnaire  it 
would  probably  have  been  easier  to  Identify 
him  than  an  EM,  assuming  that  apprehen- 
sion had  been  the  purpose  of  the  study. 
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ferent  from  those  that  might  have  been 
obtained  from  sampling  In  the  southern 
areas.  Furthermore,  these  men  were  the  ones 
who  "made  it  through"  a  year  or  more  in 
a  combat  zone.  Excluded  from  the  sample 
were  the  men  who  were  killed,  severely 
wounded,  or  evacuated  from  the  country  for 
other  medical  reasons.  A  few  others  were  not 
included  because  they  had  specialized  train- 
ing and  departed  country  from  different  lo- 
cations. Whether  or  not  the  Inclusion  of  such 
men  would  have  altered  the  sample  statis- 
tics Is  impossible  to  say,  but  this  factor 
should  be  considered  when  attempting  to 
generalize  from  these  data  to  all  Army  per- 
sonnel In  South  Vietnam. 


Enlisted  IHoncom-  Company 

men  missioned  gride  and 

group  officers  warrant        Field 

(N-  group  officer       grade 

1,000)  <N  =  n9)  (N=68)      (N=6) 


Enltsted    Noneom-    Company 
men  missioned  grade  and 
group       officers      warrant        Field 
(N=>         group        officer       grade 
1,001)    (N  =  105)      (N  =  63)    (N^IO) 


Time  In  Service 
(percent); 
1  year  or  less .      61. 6 


TABLF.  1. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION.  INCOMING 
PERSONNEL 


[nlislei  Noncom-  Company 

men  missioned  ,radeand 

sroup  officers  warrant 

(N=  group  olTicer 

1,000)  (N-=119)  (N^68) 


Age: 

Range  

17  26 

Mode 

19  20 

Median 

19  20 

Marital  status 

(percent): 

Single - 

73.7 

Married . 

24.4 

Divorced  separated. 

1.9 

Education  (years): 

Range                 

7-18 

Mode 

12 

Median 

12 

Rank  (enlisted  men 

onlv)  (percent): 

.7    . 

E2 

38.9    . 

E-3 

31.0    . 

E-4 

19.4    . 

E-5..            

7.5 

E-6  . 

2.5 

E-7 

E  8                            ..      . 

E-9 -.-    - 

•Median.. 

E3 

Volunteer  tor  Army 

(percent): 

No 

56.5 

Yes 

43.& 

27  31+ 
31  + 
31  + 


9.2 

84.9 

5.9 

7-16 

12 
12 


19-31-^ 

23  24 
■a  24 


32.4 

66.2 

1.4 

10  17 
16 
16 


Field 

Rrade 

<N--6) 


31+ 
31  + 

31  + 


16.7 
83.3 

U 


Between  12  years 
Between  2-3  years. . 
Between  3-6  years.. 
Between  6  9  years 
Between  9  lb  years 
Over  15  years  . 

Prior  Tour  in  RVN 
(peicent) .. 

Lver  soupht  help  lor 
emotional  problems 
(percent): 
Civilian  .     . 
Army,  before  RVN 

Arlicles  15; 
1  or  more  (percent) 

Range 

Wedlan 


25.7 
6.4 
6.3 


5.3 


I'.  6 

18 

U  8 
0 


.9 

2.8 
11.2 
37.4 
47.7 

67  8 


x3 

28.9 
114  . 
0. 


3(19 
20.6 

8.8 
14.7 

2.9 
16.2 

5.9 

n.4 


3.1 

u 


33.3 
66.7 

60.0 


TABLE     2.    OfMOGRAPHIC      INFORMATION 

PERSONNEL 


OUTGOING 


Enlisted    Noncom-    Company 

men  missioned  grade  and 

group       officers      warrant 

(N=         group        officer 

1,001)    (N  =  105)     (N=63) 


17 
17 
17 


Range...  17  26 

Mode 2122 

Median 21  22 

Marital  status  (percent): 

Single 74.2 

Married 23.2 


10.1 
27.7 
43.7 
16.8 
1.7 
E  7 


11.2 
88.9 


13.6 
86.4 


0 
100 


Divorced  separated  . 
Iducalion  (yeais): 

Range 

MoA. 

Median 

Rank  (Enlisted  men 
only)  (percent): 

El 

E2 .. 

E  3 

E  4 

E  5 


2.6 

17 
12 
12 


.3 

1.0 

5.9 

46.6 

42.1 


27-31+ 
31  + 
31  + 

15.5 
72.8 
11.7 

9  17 
12 
12 


19  31  1- 
25  26 
25  26 

39.7 

57.1 

3.2 

12  17 
16 

15 


Field 

grade 

(N  =  10) 


29  31  + 
31  + 
31  + 

0 

100 

0 

12  17 
16 
16 


E«., 

E-7..... 

E-«... 

E-* 

Median 
Volunteer  lor  Army    . 
(percent): 

No 

Yes .. 

Time  in  Service  (per- 
cent); 

1  year  or  less. . . 

Between  1-2  years.. 

Between  2-3  years.. 

Belween  3-6  years.. 

BelAi^en  6  9  years  . 

Between  9  15  years. 

Over  15  years 

Time  in  RVN; 

Range  (montlit) 

Mode  

Median 

Combat  exposure  (i.e. 

numbei  ol  lire- 

liglits,  attacks,  etc ) 

(peicent): 

None 

1  25 

26  50 

50+ 

Mode 

Median        .        . 
Prior  tour  in  RVN 

(percent) 

Ever  sought  help  for 
emotional  prob- 
lems (percent): 

Civilian 

Army,  before  RVN.. 

Army,  n  RVN 

Articles  15  (percent): 

One  or  more 

Range  (number)  ... 

Median 

212  discharge  (per- 
cent) . .. 

ETS  from  RVN  (pei- 
cent)  


4.1 


E  4 


55.7 
44.3 


3C.2 
42.9 

7.6 
.9 

E-7 


13.5 
86.5 


9.7 

90.3 


10.  U 
90.0 


1.4 

71.8 

20.4 

4.8 

1.6 


36 
12 
12 


6.6 

63.8 

16.4 

13.2 

■6-10 

•11-15 

6.2 


4.0 
3.1 
2.6 

3ai 

0-9 
b 

3.4 

M.1 


4.2 
2.1 

4.2 

9.4 

28.1 

52.0 

1-37 
12 
12 


11.6 

67.4 

11.6 

9.4 

'1-5 
'11-15 

47.6 


1.0 
i9 

1.0 

35.3 
0-7 
0 

1.0 

18.2 


17.2 
22.4 
27.6 
10.3 
8.6 
13.8 

9  19 
12 
12 


4.9 

67.2 

13.1 

14.8 

'6-10 

'11-15 

30.2 


li.l 

U 

U 

0 
44.4 
44.4 

12 
12 

)2 


10 

90 

0 

t; 
'1  10 
'6  10 


1.1 
1.1 
1.1 

10. 
1 
1 


22.6 


60 


0 

10 


12.4 


'  Times. 


TABLE  3.-  INCIDENCE  OF  DRUG  USE;  INCOMING  EM 
|ln  percenti 


Marihuana 
(N.=997) 


Amphetamines 
(N^993) 


Barbiturates 
(N=992) 


Opium    Heroin/morphine  Acid 

(N=>992)  (N-991)  (N^989) 


Nonusers 

Casual  users.. 

65.1 

17.9 

87.6 
9.2 

2.8 
.4 

90.0 
6.5 
2.5 
1.0 

94.5 
4.6 
.9 
0 

95.7 

ts 

.3 

88.4 

t.1 

Heavy  users 

9.6 

3.2 

Habituated 

7.3 

.3 

Total  users 

34.8 

12.4 

lao 

5.5 

4.3 

11.6 

TABLE  4 

.—INCIDENCE  OF  DRUG  USE 
In  percenti 

;  OUTGOING  EM 

Marihuana 

Amphetamines                    Barbiturates 

Opium 

Heroir 

,  Morphine 

Acki 

Before 

RVN 

(N-996) 

In  RVN 
(N-994) 

Betore 

RVN 

(N-lOOl) 

Before 
In  RVN                RVN           In  RVN 
(N-998)         (N-997)         (N  994) 

Betore 

RVN 

(N  997) 

In  RVN 
(N-998) 

Before 

RVN 

(N  995) 

In  RVN 
(N-994) 

97.8 
1.4 
.6 
.2 

Betore 

RVN 

(N-994) 

91.3 

6.8 

1.5 

.4 

In  RVN 
(N-993) 

Nonusers 

Casual  users 

68.6 

15.9 

49.9 
20.5 
11.9 
17.7 

87.6 
8.3 
2.9 
1.2 

83.8               88.6 
11.0                 7.3 
4.  0                 2.  5 
1.2                 1.6 

88.4 
7.8 
2.7 
1.1 

93.7 
4.4 
1.0 
.9 

82.6 
9.E 
5.8 
1.8 

97.5 
1.1 
1.1 
.3 

14.7 
3  2 

Heavy  users 

8.0 

1  6 

Habituated  users 

7.5 

b 

Total  users 

31.4 

sai 

12.4 

16.2              11.4 

11.6 

6.3 

17.4 

2.5 

i2 

8.7 

5.3 

TABLE  5— INCIDENCE  OF  DRUG  USE:  NCO'S 
[In  percenti 


Marihuana 

Amphetamines 

Opium 

Acid 

Incoming 

before  RVN 

(N  =  119) 

Outgoing 

Outgoing 

Incoming 

belore 

RVN 

100 

0 

Outgoing 

Before 
RVN           In  RVN 

Incoming    - 

before 

RVN 

Outgoing 

Betore 
RVN 

Betore  RVN 
(N=105) 

In  RVN 

before           Before 
RVN              RVN 

In  RVN 

98.0 
1.0 
1.0  .. 
0  .. 

In  RVN 

Nonusers 

95  8 

97.0 

2.0 

0 

1.0 

95.0 
3.0 
1.0 
2.0 

100                100 
0                   0 
U                    0 
0                   0 

100               99.0 
C                 1.0 

100 
0 

99.0 
1.0 

99  0 

Casual  users 

.  ..                   3  4 

1  0 

Heavy  users 

.8 

Habituated  users 

0 

. .. 

Total  »serj.„ 

.  —                 4.2 

3.0 

6.0 

0                   0 

M.. 

'No  incidence  of  barbiturates,  heroin,  oi  morphine  was  reported  by  this  group. 


3S734 


No  users  .. 
Ca'  iial  users. 
He  »y  users. 


I  No  incidence  ot  opium,  heroin,  or  morphine  was  reported  by  these  officers  and  no  'ncidence 
I  an?  ami  but  barbiturates  w.=  reported  by  any  ol  the  field  grade  olticers;  1  ou-goinj  t,eid 
fadt  ofticer  reported  using  barbiturates  11  to  20  times  belore  KVr*. 


M 


Percen.ol  total  users. 
Arf  phelamines:- 

Number  ol  users.  .  . 

Percent  ot  total  users. 
B^biturates: 

Number  of  users.  .  . 

Percent  ol  total  users 


■  Chi  square  tigniricant  at  0.001  level. 

TABLE  8.     ESTIMATIONS  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF  DRUG 
USE  IN  LAST  UNIT 
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TABLE  6.-1NCI0ENCE  OF  DRUG  USE:  COMPANY  GRADE  AND  WARRANT  OFFICERS ' 

|ln  percentl 


December  3,  1970 


.1. 


Marihuana 


Amphetamines 


Barbiturates 


Acid 


Incoming 

before 

RVN 

(N=68) 


Outgoing 


Before 

RVN 

(N=63) 


89.7 
10.3 
0 


92.0 
8 

U 


Total  users. 


10.3 


8.0 


In 
RVN 


98.4 
1.6 

0 

1.6 


Incoming 

before 

RVN 


97.0 
3.0 
0 


Outgoing 


Before 
RVN 


96.8 
3.2 
0 


In 
RVN 


Incoming 

before 

RVN 


Outgoing 


98.4 
1.6 

0 


100 

0 

0 


Before 
RVN 


98.4 
1.6 

0 


In 
RVN 


98.4 

0 
1.6 


Incoming 

before 

RVN 


98.4 

0 
1.6 


Outgoing 


Before 

RVN 


RVN 


100 

0 
0 


100 

0 
0 


3.0 


3.2 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


TABLE  7.— POINT  DURING  PRECEDING  12  MONTHS  OF  RVN  TOUR  AT  WHICH  DRUG  USE 
BEGAN:  OUTGOING  EM 


lto3 
months 


4to6 
months 


7to9 
months 


l|)tol2 
Mnths 


Total 


llo3  4  to  6         7  to  9      10  to  12 

months       months       months       months 


Total 


rihuana: ' 
Number  of  users 243.U 


50.  5 

28.0 
18.  b 

29.0 
27.6 


85.0 
17.7 

210 
18.5 

24.0 
22.9 


60.0 
12.5 

39.0 
2S.8 

24.0 
22.9 


Enlisted  men 


Noncommis- 
sioned officers 


56.0 
37.2 

28.0 
26.6 


481 

151 
105 


Opium : 

Number  ol  users     . 

Percent  of  total  users. 
Heroin  Morphine: 

Number  of  users... 

Percent  ol  total  users. 
Acid: 

Number  of  users 

Percent  ol  total  users. 


47.0 
28.5 

42.0 
25.5 

31.0 
18.9 

45.0 
27.1   .- 

165 

3.0 
18.8 

4.0 
25.0 

4.0 
25.0 

5.0 
31.2  .. 

16 

7.0 
17.1 

10.0 
24.4 

10.0 
24.4 

14.0 
34.1  . 

41 

I  Chi-square  significant  at  0.01  level. 
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Scientific 


Enlisted  men 


Incom- 
ing 
(N=       "(N 
1.000)      1,001) 


Out-    Incom- 
going  ng 


Out- 
going 
(N=         (N  = 
119)  105) 


Incom- 
ing 
(M  = 
1,000) 

Out- 
goin^g 

1,001) 

Incom- 
ing 
(N  = 
119) 

Noncommis- 
sioned officers 


Out- 
going 
(N  = 
105) 


K  arif^uana  at  least  once  a 
month: 

Median 

Mode 

Range 

Marihuana  at  least  twice  a 
week: 

Median 

Mode 

Range .- 

Anphetamines  at  least 
once  a  month: 

Median 

Mode 

Range 

I  arbituates  at  least  once 
a  month: 

Median 

Mode 

Range 

I  pium  at  least  once  a 
month: 

Median 

Mode 

Range 

leroin  at  least  once  a 
month: 

Median 

Mode -- 

Range 

ki't  at  least  oncea  nionth: 

Median.. 

Mode 

Range 

.tarihuana  at  least  once  a 
month 

Median 

Mode 

Range --- 

utanhuana  at  least  twice  a 
week: 

Median 

Mode 

Range 

Amphetamines  at  least 
once  a  month: 

Median.. 

Mode 

Range 

Barbiturates  at  least  once 
a  month: 

Median 

Mode 

Range 


1-5 

0 
0  100 


1-5 

0 

0-100 


41-50  C 
71-80  > 
0-100      0  80 


31-40        0 
81-100      0 
0-100      0  100 


1-5 

0 

0-100 


1-5 

0 

0-100 


0  1-b 

0  0 

0-100      0-100 


0 
0 
C  100 


0 
0 

0-20 


C 
0 
0-80 


1-;.       0 

0  0 

0-100     o-io 


0  0  0 

0  0 

C-100  O-lOO  0-5 

0  0  0 

u  0  0 

0-100  0-100  0-10 


1-5 

0 

0-50 


11-20 
11-20 
0-70 


0  6-10        0 

0  6-10        0 

0-20         0-80        0-5 


0 
0 
0-20 


1-5 

0 

0-70 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0-20         0-80        0 


6-10 

15 

0-100 


6-10 

1-5 

0-100 


0 
0 

0-100 


0 
0 
0-30 


0 
0 
0-30 


0 

0 
0-10 

0 

u 

0-20 


6-10 
6-10 
0-60 


6-10 

1-5 

0-70 


0 
0 
0-30 


0 
0 
0-20 


Opium  at  least  once  a 
month: 

Median 0 

Mode - .-      0 

Range 0-5 

Heroin  at  least  once  a 
month: 

Median 0 

Mode 0 

Rang* 0^5 

Acid  at  east  once  a 
monih: 

Median 0 

Mode. - 0 

Range Ol" 


0 
0 
0-50 


0 
0 
0-50 


0 
0 
0-50 


TABLE  9.-ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MARIHUANA 
In  percont 


Noncommis- 
sioned 
officers 
(age  more 
than  26) 


Enlisted  men 
(age  less 
than  27) 

In-  Out-  In- 
coming going  coming 
(N--  (N=  (N  = 
1,000)  1,001)  119) 


Should  be  legalized 

Would  use  it  legalized... 
Plan  to  continue  use 


43.0 
35.6 
22.6 


46.4 
40.9 
27.0 


7.6 
2.5 

0 


Out- 
going 
(N  = 

105) 


5.7 
4.8 
2.9 


Field  grade 


Company  grade 

and  Warrant 

Officer 


Incom-    Outgo-    Incom-      Outgo- 
ing ing  ing  ing 
(N-68)    (N-«3)     (N-6)     (N-10) 


Should  be  iegslized 

Would  use  if  legalized... 
Plan  to  continue  use 


26.5 

11.8 

2.9 


17.5 
9.5 
0 


16.7 
0 
0 


Questionnaire: 
Survey 
(By  Dr.  Morris  D.  Stai.ton) 
We  are  running  a  survey  on  the  number  of 
men  who  have  used  various  drugs  or  sub- 
stances prior  to  and  during  their  Vietnam 
tour.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  help 
in  honestly  answering  the  following  ques- 
tions. Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  We  do 
not  care  to  know  who  you  are.  Thus  the  iu- 
formatlon  you  give  can  not  and  wHl  not  b.' 
held  against  you. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperatioii 

and  help. 

1.  Under  which  category  do  you  belong. 
(Please  check  space  below.) 

Incoming  EM  — ,  Incoming  Officer  — ,  Out- 
going EM  — ,  Outgoing  Officer  — . 

2.  Which  of  the  following  drugs  do  you 
think  should  be  made  legal?  (Check.) 

Marijuana  — ,  Downs,  barbiturates  — . 
Heroin  — .  Acid  (LSD,  STP)  — ,  Speed,  Ups  — , 
Opium  — ,  Morphine  — .  None  — . 

3.  If  they  were  made  legal,  which  of  the 
following  would  you  use? 

Marijuana  — ,  Downs,  barbiturates  — . 
Heroin  — ,  Acid  (LSD,  STP)  — .  Speed,  Ups  — . 
Opium  — ,  Morphine  — ,  None  — . 

4.  Before  coming  to  RVN,  about  how  many 
times  did  you  use  marijuana?  (Check.) 

200  or  more  — ,  101  to  199  — ,  81  to  100  — . 
61  to  80  — ,  41  to  60  — ,  21  to  40  — ,  11  to  20  — , 
6  to  10  —,  1  to  5  -~.  None  — . 

(a)  During  which  quarter(s)  of  the  past 
12  months  did  you  use  marijuana? 

1st  3  months  — ,  2nd  3  months  — ,  3rd  3 
months  — ,  4th  3  months  — ,  Never  — . 

(b)  If  you  are  leaving  RVN,  about  hor/  many 
times  (this  tour)  did  you  use  niarijiana? 

200  or  more  — .  101  to  199  — ,  81  to  100  — . 
61  to  80  — .  41  to  60  — ,  21  to  40  —,  11  to  20  — , 
6  to  10  — .  1  to  5  — ,  None  — . 

5  Before  coming  to  RVN,  about  how  many 
times  did  you  use  Speed  (amphetamines, 
Ups)? 

200  or  more  — .  101  to  199  — .  81  to  100 -, 
61  to  80  — ,  41  to  60  — ,  21  to  40  — ,  11  to  20  -, 
6  to  10—1  to  5  — .  None  — . 

(a)  During  which  quarter(s)  of  tjje  past 
12  months  did  you  use  Speed  ("Ups,"  etc.)^ 

1st  3  months  — ,  2nd  3  months  — .  3ra  a 
months  — ,  4th  3  months  — .  Never  — . 
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(b)  If  yoti  are  leaving  RVN,  about  how 
many  times  (thifi  tour)  did  you  use  Speed 
("Ups")? 

200  or  more  — ,  101  to  199  — ,  81  to  100  — » 
61  to  80  — .  41  to  60  — ,  21  to  40  — ,  11  to  20  — , 
6  to  10  — ,  1  to  5  — ,  None  — . 

6.  Before  coming  to  RVN,  about  how  many 
times  did  you  use  Barbiturates  (Downa,  Reds, 
No  lO's,  etc.)? 

20O  or  more  — ,  101  to  199  — ,  81  to  100  — , 
61  to  80  — ,  41  to  60  — ,  21  to  40  — ,  11  to  20  — , 
6  to  10  — ,  1  to  5  — ,  None  — . 

(a)  During  which  quarter(s)  of  the  past 
12  months  did  you  tise  Barbiturates  (Downs, 
etc.)? 

1st  8  months  — ,  2nd  3  months  — ,  3rd  3 
months  — ,  4th  3  months  — ,  Never  — . 

(b)  If  you  are  leaving  RVN,  about  how 
many  times  (this  tour)  did  you  use  Barbi- 
turates? 

200  or  more  — ,  101  to  199  — ,  81  to  100  — , 
61  to  80  — ,  41  to  60  — ,  21  to  40  — ,  11  to  20  — , 
6  to  10  — ,  1  to  5  — ,  None  — . 

7.  Before  coming  to  RVN,  about  how  many 
times  did  you  use  opium? 

200  or  more — ,   101  to  199 — ,  81   to  100 — , 


61  to  80—,  41  to  60—,  21  to  40—.  11  to  20—, 
6  to  10—,  1  to  5—,  none — . 

(a)  During  which  quarter(s)  of  the  past 
12  months  did  you  use  opium? 

1st  3  months — ,  2n(l  3  months — ,  3rd  3 
months — ,  4th  3  months — ,  none — . 

(b)  If  you  are  leaving  RVN,  about  how 
rnai;y  times  (this  tour)   did  you  use  opium? 

200  or  more — ,  101  to  199—,  81  to  100 — , 
61  to  80 — ,  41  to  60 — ,  21  to  40 — ,  1 1  to  20 — , 
6  to  10 — ,  1  to  5 — ,  none — . 

8.  Before  coming  to  RVN,  about  how  many 
times  did  you  use  heroin  or  morphine? 

200  or  more — ,  101  to  199 — ,  81  to  100—, 
61  to  80 — ,  41  to  60 — ,  21  to  40—,  11  to  20—, 
6  to  10 — .  1  to  5 — ,  none — . 

fa)  During  which  quarter (s)  of  the  past 
12  monihs  did  you  use  heroin  or  morphine? 

1st  3  months — ,  2nd  3  months — ,  3rd  3 
months — ,  4th  3  months — ,  none — . 

(b)  If  you  are  leaving  RVN,  about  how 
many  times  (this  tour)  did  you  use  heroin 
or  morphine? 

200  or  more—,  101  to  199 — ,  81  to  100 — , 
61  to  80—,  41  to  60 — ,  21  to  40 — ,  11  to  20—, 
6  to  10 — ,  1  to  5—,  none — . 


9.  Before  coming  to  R\Tr,  about  hon?  many 
times  did  you  use  "acid,"  (LSD.  STP)  ? 

200  or  more—,  101  to  199—,  81  to  100 — , 
61  to  80 — ,  41  to  60—,  21  to  40—,  11  to  20—, 
fl  to  10 — ,  1  to  5 — ,  none — . 

(a)  During  which  quarter(s)  of  the  past 
12  months  did  you  use  "acid,"  (LSD,  STP)? 

lit  3  months — ,  2nd  3  months — ,  3rd  8 
months — ,  4th  3  months — ■,  none — . 

(b)  If  you  are  leavinj  RVN,  about  how 
many  times  (this  tour)   did  you  use  "acid?" 

200  or  more — ,  101  to  109—,  81  to  100 — , 
61  to  80 — ,  41  to  60 — ,  21  to  40—,  11  to  20—, 
C  to  10 — ,  1  to  5 — ,  none — . 

10.  Which  of  the  following  diugb  do  you 
pl.in  to  contiiiue  using? 

Marijuana—,  Barbiturates,  Downs—,  Her- 
oin—, Acid  (LSD,  STP) — ,  Speedups— ,  Opi- 
um— ,  Morphine — ,  None — . 

11.  About  how  long  have  you  t'.sed  drugs? — 
years.  — months.  Never — . 

12.  Bstimate  the  percentage  of  men  in 
your  last  unit  who  used  the  following  drugs 
at  least  once  a  mcnih.  (PeAeuiage— how 
many  out  of  100  men. ) 


ACROSS  FROM  EACH  DRUG,  PUT  1  CHECK  VA  THE  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN 
(In  percent] 


None 


lt«5 


6  to  10 


11  to  20 


21  to  30 


31  to  40 


41  to  SO 


51  to  60 


61  to  70 


71  to  N      81  and  abov* 


Marihuana.. 
Speed,  ups. 

Downs 

Opium 

Heroin 

Acid,  LSO.. 


13.  About  what  percentage  of  the  men 
In  your  last  unit  used  Marijuana  at  least 
twice  a  ueek?  None—,  1-5% — ,  6-10% — , 
11-20%—,  21-30%—,  31-40%—,  41-50%—, 
61-60%—.  61-70%—,  71-60%—,  81%  and 
above — . 

14.  Have  you  ever  had  "Flashbacks"  from 
drug  use?  If  so  please  name  those  drugs: — . 

15.  Tour  age:  17-18 — ,  19-20 — ,  21-22 — ,  23- 
24—,  25-26—,  27-28 — .  29-30 — ,  31  St.  above — . 

16.  Your  rank:  E-1 — ,  E-2 — ,  E-3 — ,  E-4 — , 
E-5 — ,  E-6 — .  E-7 — ,  E-8 — ,  E-9 — .  Company 
grade  OfHcer — .  Field  grade  Officer — . 

17.  Number  of  years  of  school  you  com- 
pleted: 

8  or  less — ,  9 — ,  10 — ,  11 — ,  12 — ,  13 — ,  14 — , 
15 — ,  16 — ,  17  or  more — . 

18.  How  many  brothers  and /or  sisters  do 
you  have?—.  Are  you  the  oldest?  Yes — ,  No — . 

19.  Marital  Status:  Single — ,  Married,  Sep- 
arated or  Divorced — . 

20.  Did  you  volunteer  for  the  Army?  Yes — , 
T^o — .  Time  In  service?  — years,  — months. 

21.  Please  write  the  first  three  digits  of 
your  MOS.  (If  Ofllcer,  use  first  4)—. 

22.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with 
the  law  (civilian)  other  than  traffic  viola- 
tions? If  so  please  list  types  of  offenses 
(optional). — . 

23.  Have  you  ever  had  any  Articles  15  or 
Courts  Martial?  (optional).  Number  of  Arti- 
cles 15 — .  Number  of  Courts  Martial — . 

24.  Have  you  ever  gone  for  psychiatric  or 
psychological  help  In  the  Army  before  com- 
ing to  RVN?  Yes—.  No—. 

a.  Did  you  ever  go  for  such  help  while  a 
civilian?  Yes — ,  No — . 

25.  Have  you  served  any  previous  tours  In 
RVN,  In  addition  to  this  one?  Yes — ,  No — . 

26.  Only  tf  you  are  presently  processing 
out  of  RVN,  please  answer  the  following: 
(AU  please  see  item   #27  below.) 

(a)  How  many  months  have  you  been  In 
RVN,  this  tour  only? — . 

(b)  About  how  many  times  were  you  In 
fire  fights  or  under  enemy  mortar,  rocket,  or 
artUlery  attacks?  None—,  1-5—,  6-10—  11- 
o^T;.  1^20—,  21-25—,  26-30-.  31-35—, 
3»-*0— .  41-45—,  46-50—,  51  or  more—. 

(c)  Have  you  ever  had  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological help  during  this  tour  in  RVN? 
Yes — ,  No — . 


(d)  Do  you  ETS  within  the  next  month? 
Yes-,  No — . 

(e)  Are  you  receiving  a  212  separation  from 
the  .Irmy?  Yes — ,  No — . 

27.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  observa- 
tions about  the  subject  of  drug  usage,  please 
feel  free  to  express  them  on  the  back  of  this 
page. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help  and 
cooperation. 

Appendix    II:     Facsimile    of    Drug 

Index   to   ADMrNisTRAnoN   of   the   Ques- 

TIONNAUUSS  > 

Follows,  I'm  connected  with  (university) 
and  I'd  like  to  ask  your  cooperation  In  com- 
pleting a  brief  research  questionnaire.  It's 
pretty  simple;  mainly  all  you  have  to  do  Is 
check  the  appropriate  spaces. 

We're  doing  this  research  on  drug  use  In 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  chance  for  you  to  express 
your  opinions  .  .  .  feelings  .  .  .  and  experi- 
ences in  this  matter,  and  I'd  like  to  emhasize 
that  this  Is  completely  anonyvioua  .  .  .  That 
Is  ...  we  don't  want  you  to  write  your  name 
.  .  .  and  we  don't  care  to  know  who  you  are. 
There  will  be  no  follow-up. 

Tlierefore,  please  try  to  be  as  acctirate  as 
possible  and  give  us  as  honest  answers  as 
you  can  so  that  the  research  will  be  valid. 

Also,  In  the  last  question  .  .  .  Number  27 
...  If  you  want,  we  would  like  you  to  ex- 
press your  own  feelings  and  opinions  on 
this  topic  using  the  back  of  the  last  page 
of  the  questionnaire. 

After  you  are  done  we  will  just  have  you 
pass  them  forward. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  help  and  co- 
operation. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


; 

14 

V 
C( 

ii 

N  am. 

Mr.  DODD.  Senators  will  note  that 
n  arihuana  use  was  found  to  be  even 
h  gher  than  the  preliminary  estimate. 
I  istead  of  46  percent,  it  was  found  that 

0  .er  50  percent  of  the  troops  in  Vietnam 
h  ave  used  this  drug. 

Even  more  alarming,  52  percent  of  the 
dug-using  troops  who  were  interviewed 
announced  their  intention  to  continue 
u  5ing  drugs  on  their  return  to  the  United 
gtates. 

As  Dr.  Stanton  points  out  in  Yas  study; 

This  has  serious  implications  for  future 
li  gal  handling  of  the  offense  of  marihuana 
p  jssesslon,  when  one  considers  that  over  V* 
o:  the  returning  EM  (enlisted  man)  from 
FVN  (Republic  of  Vietnam)   intend  to  con- 

nue  to  break  the  law  when  they  arrive 
qome. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified 
ti)  see  the  many  hearings  in  both  Houses 
c  f  Congress  in  recent  weeks  on  the  prob 

1  ;m  of  drug  abuse  in  the  military.  I  was 
s  Dmewhat  surprised  to  read  in  the  papers 
tiiat  some  Congressmen  were  shocked, 
c  ismayed,  and  apparently  unaware  that 
t  here  even  was  a  military  drug  problem. 
1  hope  that  in  addition  to  going  over  some 
qf  the  same  ground  covered  in  the  last 

years  they  would  fill  in  the  gaps  by 

leading  the  testimony  presented  before 

t  he  Judiciary's  Delinquency  Subcommit 

tee  and  the  many  statements  made  on 

t  his  subject  in  the  Congressional  Record 

<  ince  1966.  I  am  certain  that  once  they 

1  lave  done  that  they  will  support  S.  4393 

hich  I  introduced  on  this  issue  on  Sep- 

1  ember  24,  1970,  which  would  authorize 

1  nembers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  dis 

iharged  from  active  military  service  by 

:  eason  of  physical  disability  when  such 

nembers  are  suffering  from  drug  addic 

ion  or  drug  dependency,  to  authorize  the 

;ivil  commitment  of  such  members  after 

heir  discharge,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  imfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  17755)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  waiting  rather  patiently  to  call  up 
the  pending  bill.  Obviously  there  is  one 
item  in  the  bill  that  has  rather  emotional 
and  growing  interest,  as  we  have  heard 
much  about  it  in  the  last  several  days, 
and  over  the  preceding  weeks  and  years 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
through  the  news  media.  I  am  glad  we 
are  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem 
today. 

There  are  other  items  in  this  appropri- 
ation bill  on  transportation  programs 
besides  the  SST  which  will  have  some 
problems  but  I  do  not  think  they  have 
the  intense  emotional  interest  that  will 
be  inherent  in  the  SST  question. 

As  soon  as  my  minority  counterpart 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  arrives,  I  hope  that  we  can 
arrive  at  some  type  of  agreement  to  vote 
on  the  SST  at  a  time  certain  this  after- 
noon. I  hope  that  will  be  somewhere  in 
the  3  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  range.  At  least 
that  is  what  I  am  suggesting  and  it  is 
what  I  hope  -ill  be  agreeable  f.fter  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  those  who  are 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  hope  we 
can  do  that  a  little  later  on.  As  soon  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  arrives  I 
will  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  who,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
a  great  interest  in  the  SST  and  who  has 
spo!  en  with  respect  to  it  many  times 
with  great  feeling  and  sincerity  over  the 
weeks  and  year:,  has  asked  me  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment immediately  after  my  statement 
and  make  his  amendment  the  pending 
business.  Personally,  I  have  no  objection 
to  doing  that,  so  as  soon  as  I  finish  my 
opening  statement,  which  is  not  too  long, 
then  I  believe  it  would  be  proper  to 
recogize  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  have  him  call  up  his  amendment 
which  has  been  printed  and  is  at  the 
desk,  which  has  the  effect  of  completely 
knocking  out  the  $289  million-plus  for 
the  SST  in  the  appropriation  bill.  That 
would  Jaring  us  to  grips  with  the  big 
problem  in  the  bill. 


In  the  meantime  while  we  are  going 
through  the  preliminaries  with  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  hope  we 
can  arrive  at  a  firm  time  agreement.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  time  some- 
where between  3  o'clock  and  4  o'clock 
this  afternoon  so  that  every  one  will  be 
on  notice.  There  has  been  notice  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  Chamber  and  in  tne 
Record  that  this  matter  was  going  to 
come  to  a  vote  today  so  I  think  adequate 
notice  has  been  given  to  all  who  have  a 
real  concern  in  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
bill  that  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate 
I  wish  to  first  talk  about  the  overall  bill 
in  order  to  put  the  entire  bill  in  proper 
context. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee total  $7,233,915,668;  consisting  of  $4,- 
489,890,000  in  appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authorizations,  identified  with 
the  highway  construction  and  highway 
safety  program;  $137,063  for  debt  re- 
duction, a  Coast  Guard  housing  matter; 
and  $2,743,888,605  in  new  budget  author- 
ity relating  to  the  various  offices,  admin- 
istrations, bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
and  authorities,  for  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides funds. 

The  details  of  these  recommendations 
appear  in  the  committee  bill  and  report 
before  you.  The  testimony,  on  the  basis 
of  which  your  committee  makes  these 
recommendations,  is  in  the  two  volumes— 
1.800  pages — of  hearings.  I  believe  a  copy 
of  the  testimony  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  The  subcommittee  started  tak- 
ing testimony  on  July  23,  and  subject 
to  rather  numerous  interruptions  by 
many  pressing  matters,  concluded  the 
hearings  on  September  17. 

I  will  highlight  the  items  or  signifi- 
cant changes  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee bill : 

First.  The  bill  includes  the  $289,965,000 
for  the  civil  supersonic  transport,  as  re- 
quested in  the  budget  and  allowed  by  the 
House. 

Later  on  I  shall  have  conunents  to 
make  on  this  particular  item. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  orderly  if  I 
waited  for  the  amendment  to  be  called 
up.  The  posture  of  this  item  is  that  it  is 
before  the  Senate  as  allowed  by  the  House 
and  not  changed  by  the  committee.  It 
was  agreed  to  in  the  full  amount.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  strike  the  entire  amount 
from  the  bill.  We  will  talk  about  that 
first,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  As  I  have 
indicated,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  this  be  the  first 
order  of  business. 

Second.  Funds  for  the  Coast  Guard 
include  $25,900,000  for  a  15,000-man 
Select  Reserve  program  level,  as  allowed 
by  the  House;  restoration  of  $10,000,000— 
to  provide  $100,000,000— for  the  con- 
struction program;  $35,000,000,  as  re- 
quested, for  capital  for  the  oil  pollu- 
tion revolving  fund. 

This  was  an  item  that  came  in  by  way 
of  executive  communication. 

It  was  not  considered  by  the  House. 
It  creates  a  revolving  fund  by  which  we 
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can  try  to  meet  the  many  problems  tiiat 
come  with  oil  pollution.  We  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  the  full  amount.  It  is 
repaid  by  the  industry,  but  a  revolving 
fund  of  the  dimension  which  we  put  into 
the  bill  is  needed. 

This  will  be  an  item  in  issue  with  the 
House,  because  it  was  not  before  the 
House.  They  had  not  considered  it. 

Third,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion funding  proposed  includes  the  full 
amount  of  operating  funds,  as  requested 
in  the  amended  budget,  which  I  want  to 
comment  on.  This  was  not  before  the 
House.  It  came  before  us  as  a  matter  of 
first  impression  in  another  Executive 
communication.  We  added  the  $28  mil- 
lion for  air  security  guards,  contingent 
upon  legislation.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment program  is  funded  at  $47,- 
500,000,  the  full  budget  request  and  $2,- 
500,000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  security  guard  item  of  $28  million 
is  contingent  upon  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  House,  which  I  believe  has 
passed  through  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  which  is  now  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  where  there 
are  some  problems  concerning  the  fi- 
nancing features  of  it. 

We  also  recommended  striking  lan- 
guage which  came  to  us  from  the  House 
which  would  limit  airport  commitments 
below  levels  authorized  in  Public  Law 
91-258. 

Fourth.  The  recommendations  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  in- 
clude minor  adjustments  for  staflBng 
levels,  for  which  reasonable  requests  for 
restoration  were  made;  and  the  funds 
and  program  levels  for  the  forest  high- 
way and  public  lands  highways  were 
brought  back  up  to  the  1971  budget  re- 
quest level. 

Fifth.  Recommendations  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  consist 
of  adding  $7,166,000  in  requested  resto- 
rations and  increasing  to  the  budget  level 
of  $80.000,000— from  the  House  level  of 
$70,000,000— the  limitation  on  obliga- 
tions. 

Sixth.  Recommendations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  include 
$21,688,000  for  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation research  and  development,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  91-444,  of  Oc- 
tober 13, 1970. 

The  House  did  not  consider  this  item 
because  at  the  time  it  was  before  the 
House  the  authorizing  legislation  had  not 
been  passed.  As  I  just  noted,  it  has  been 
passed  since  the  House  considered  it. 

Railroad  research  includes  earmarking 
of  $230,000  for  car  utilization  research. 

Seventh.  The  recommendations  re- 
lated to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  include  deletion  of  limit- 
ing language  which  would  restrict  long- 
term  commitments,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  91-409. 

Of  course,  this  was  one  of  the  great 
problem.s— and  we  have  many  of  them  in 
this  country— that  confronts  us,  namely, 
the  problem  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

Eighth.  The  recommendations  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pro- 


vide the  $27,000,000  allowed  by  the  Hoase, 
earmarking  $300,000  for  additional  car 
service  agents;  a  new  Item  of  $3,216,668 
for  payment  of  loan  guarantees  is  also 
included. 

That  was  incurred  in  connection  with 
defaulted  guaranteed  loans  to  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad,  wliich  has  the  same 
effect  as  a  judfeineut  and  which  must  be 
paid. 

Tlie  last  item  wliich  we  considered  and 
on  wliich  I  want  to  comment  concerns  a 
committee  recommendation  of  $58.3  mil- 
lion for  payment  to  local  service  air  car- 
riers by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  is  approximately  $31,000,000  over 
the  House  bil.  and  the  inadequate  budget 
estimate. 

We  considered  the  budget  amount  to 
be  inadequate  for  payments  to  the  local 
service  air  carriers.  As  all  of  us  who  fly 
know,  they  are  having  problems  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
cdded  amount  was  to  bring  as  close  as  we 
could  currently  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  paid  to  tiie  local  service 
as  an  airline  subsidy. 

The  new  budget  totals  $2,743,888,605; 
$164,308,668— including  $87,904,668  of 
new  or  deferred  items — over  the  House 
bill;  $2,061,168  over  the  estimates;  and 
$427,108,975  over  tlie  amount  appro- 
priated in  the  same  bill  last  year. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
associated  with  the  bill.  I  have  been  on 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  for 
a  number  of  years,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  his  rather  inadequate  substitute  this 
year,  because  of  his  requirement  to  be 
on  the  floor  both  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  took  some  weeks,  and 
after  tliat  tlie  military  procurement  bill, 
which  also  took  some  length  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  has  completed  his  statement,  will 
he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  finished  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  warmly  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada for  the  vei-y  fine  seivice  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Senate  and  for  the  help 
he  has  rendered  to  me  in  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  He  already  handled  one 
appropriation  bill  to  completion  in  tliis 
session,  as  well  as  performing  many  other 
duties,  but  he  took  charge  of  this  bill, 
handled  the  responsibilities  of  the  chair- 
man, all  the  way  through,  and  was  ably 
assisted  by  at  least  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

I  marvel  at  tlie  grasp  he  had  of  the 
bill  at  the  markup  and  at  the  full  com- 
mittee meeting.  I  commend  him  highly. 
I  was  not  surprised,  but  in  that  short 
time  he  certainly  mastered  the  subject. 
I  am  grateful  to  him,  and  the  Senate 
owes  him  a  debt  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  is  a  higlily  im- 
portant bill,  and  it  is  becoming  more  so 
every  year.  I  have  not  done  anything  to 
it.  I  have  done  little  to  add  to  it,  but  this 
Department  has  grown  rapidly.  This  Is 


the  fourth  year  that  v,  e  have  had  a  sub- 
committee. I  was  the  chairman,  and  I 
am  now  the  chairman,  but  I  handled 
the  bill  for  those  first  3  years. 

For  instance,  money  is  included  in  this 
bill  for  the  FAA,  an  agency  of  growing 
importance  and  complexity,  with  prob- 
lems galore.  All  kinds  of  transportation 
and  related  matters  are  involved. 

We  have  an  important  matter  here 
before  us,  and  it  v.ill  be  ably  handled 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  He  speaks 
for  me.  We  are  in  agreement  on  every- 
thing in  it,  except  perhaps  in  a  matter 
of  degree,  but  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
that  point  here.  It  shows  the  unanimity 
with  which  we  have  worked  on  the  bill, 
and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  have  alwaj-s  leaned  heavily 
on  him  for  his  expert  knowledge,  not 
only  in  this  field  of  transportation  but  in 
practically  every  other  field.  He  is  an 
expert  in  many  areas,  and  does  a  care- 
ful and  conscientious  job. 

We  had  evidence  of  deep  interest  on 
the  part  of  practically  all  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee.  The  subcommittee 
covers  the  area  of  transportation  and, 
wi'Ji  the  growing  general  interest  in  that 
field,  the  interest  we  had  there  was  cer- 
tainly justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  correct  teclinical  language  ap- 
pearing in  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  6.  lines  23  and  24 ;  this  correction 
would  strike  the  words  "section  11  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
I  Public  Law  91-224) "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  11  fk)  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  sis  amended". 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  only, 
I  would  say  to  anyone  who  might  have 
an  interest  in  this  particular  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
Ironi  Ne\ada?  The  Chair  iiears  none, and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  make 
the  usual  unanimous  consent  request 
tliat  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  tlie  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  oriijiual  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  iiave  been  wai\  ed  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  cbjection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Tlie  amendments  s  greed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  •$17,230,000" 
and  Insert  '•$17.840,000". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended". Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  $4,- 
600,000  shall  be  available  for  research  into 
the  meteorological  and  environmental  effects 
of  aircraft  flight  In  the  atmosphere". 

On  page  2,  after  line  17,  Insert: 

"GiUNTs-iN-AiD  roR  Natubal  Gas 

Pipeline   Safxtt 

"For  grants-in-aid  to  carry  out  a  pipeline 

."safety  program  as  auihorijBed  by  Section  6  of 

the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  S.^fety  Act  oX  18fi8 

(49  U.S.C.  1674)   $1,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  23,  af  ler  the  word  "depend- 
ents", strike  out  "and  the  Coast  Guard  may 
pro\ide   for   the   transportation  of  said  de- 
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n  ndents  between  such  schools  and  their 
p  aces  of  residence  when  the  schools  are  not 
84  cesslble  to  such  dependenU  by  regular 
n  eans  of  transportation". 

On  page  5,  line   1.  after  'the  colon",  In- 
rt   "Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
5.000   shall   be   available   for   Investigative 
penses  of  a  confidential  character,  to  be 
pended  on  the  approval  and  authority  of 
..^e    Commandant    and    his    determination 
siiall  be  final  and  consluslve  upon  the  ac- 
c  luntlng  officer  of   the  Government;" 

On  page  5,  line  16.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109  , 
s  rtke  ovt  "$90,000,000  •  and  Insert  "$100,- 
0)0.000".  _,  .„      „ 

On  page  6.  line  18.  after  the  word  law  , 
s  rike  out  •  $19,500,000"  and  insert  "$23,000,- 
0)0";  and.  in  line  19.  after  the  word  "ex- 
panded", insert  a  comma  and  "including 
$13,500,000  for  the  national  data  buoy  de- 
V  slopment  project". 

On  page  6,  after  line  20,  Insert : 

"On.  P'^'-LXTTioN  Fund 
"For  the  revolving  fund  authorized  to  be 
established  pursuant  to  section  11  (k)  of  the 
■V  rater  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
J  35,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  7.  line  7.  after  the  word  of  , 
s  trlke  out  "the  Federal  Airport  Act"  and  In- 
ssrt  "Public  Law  91-258";  m  lint  10,  after 
t  be  word  "shoes:".  Insert  "and  arms  and  am- 
iiunition;";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
jmendment  just  above  stated,  strike  out 
•  $923,885,000"  and  insert  "$951,8tt5,000":  and, 
\a  line  11.  after  .he  amendment  Just  above 
dated,  insert  a  colon  and  •■Provided,  That 
!  28.000.000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
I  vallable  onlv  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
1I.R.  19444.  91st  Congress,  or  similar  legis- 
lation:". 

On  page  8.  line  17.  after  the  won  "grant  , 
itrlke  out  "$45,000,000"  and  insert  "$47,- 
I  00.000". 

On  page  9,  line  23.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109   , 

1  trike  out  "$500,000"  and  insert  "$525,000": 

ind.    in    line    24.    after   the    word   "exceed", 

itrlke    out    "$14,721,000"    and    insert    "$14,- 

126,000". 

On  pag*"  10  line  7.  after  the  word  "ex- 
:eed'  .  strike  out  "$68,488,000'  and  insert 
•$70.433.000". 

On  page  10.  line  18,  after  the  word  "ex- 
janded  •.  strike  out  "$4,350,340,000"  and  In- 
;ert  "$4,352,390,000":  and,  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "and",  strike  out  "$2,444,760,950" 
vnd  insert  "$2,446,810,950". 

On  page  12.  line  7,  after  "(80  Stat.  939- 
10)".  strike  out  "$3,443,000"  and  insert 
■$3,718,0O0-'. 

On  page  12  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
strike  out  "$15,000,000,  a  part  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969"  and  insert  "$20,000,000,  which 
sum  is  composed  of  $19,950,000,  the  balance 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $50,000,  a 
part  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  1970 '. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  -$13,000,000,  a  part  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969"  and  h.sert  "$15,- 
000,000  which  sum  Is  composed  of  $14,300,- 
000,  the  balance  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  $700,000,  a  part  of  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970'  . 

On  page  13,  line  17,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$40,435,000"  and  insert  "$47,- 
601.000". 

On  page  14,  after  line  16.  insert: 

"High-Speed  GsotjKD  Transportation  Re- 
search AND  Development 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  $21,688,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

On  page  14,  line  24.  alter  the  word  "activi- 


ties", strike  out  "$900,000"  and  insert  "$1,- 
005.000";  and.  In  line  25.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  not 
less  than  $230,000  shall  be  available  for 
freight  car  utilization  studies". 

On  page  15,  line  25,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109". 
strike  out  "$3,200,000"  and  insert  "$3,- 
450,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  16,  insert: 


••Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration 
"For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  projects  as 
authorized  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1605); 
$20,000,000,    to    remain    available    until    ex- 

t>ended."  ^  .,   .  ,  .  ,, 

On  page  18,  line  7.  after  the  word    which  . 

insert  "$300,000  additional  shall  be  available 

for   the  employment   of   car   service   agents, 

and".  ,  ,  _        ... 

On  page  18,  line  1.  after  the  word  Board  , 
strike  out  "$27,327,000"  and  insert 
"$58,300,000". 

On  page  18.  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"Payment  or  Loan  Guaranties 

"For  payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  loan  guaranties  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1233),  $3,216,668,  to- 
gether with  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  interest." 

on  page  19,    after  line  19.  strike  out: 

"SEC  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  In  connection  with  commit- 
ments for  grants-in-aid  for  alrpo^  '^f^^l"'?- 
ment  aggregating  more  than  $220,000,000  In 

fiscal  year  1971."  . 

on  page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  line  24. 
change   the  section  number  from     304     to 

"303".  .    ,.  a 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
change  the  section  number  from  "305'  to 
"304  -  and.  In  line  5,  after  the  word  or  . 
strike    out    "$70,000,000"    and    Insert    "$80,- 

000.000 '.  ,  -  ,,„„   a 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
change  the  section  number  from  "306  to 
"305  •■  and.  In  line  10,  after  the  word  of  , 
strike    out    "$22,500,000"    and   Insert    "$33,- 

000.000".  - 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
change  the  section  number  from  "307  to 
"306";  and.  In  line  15,  after  the  word  of  . 
strike    out    "$10,000,000"    and    Insert      $16,- 

000.000".  ^  „  . 

On  page  20.  after  line  17.  strike  out. 

"Sec  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  commitments 
for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
aggregating  more  than  $214,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1971,  plus  the  additional  amounts  ap- 
propriated therefor." 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
change  the  section  number  from  "309"  to 
"307".  , 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
change  the  section  number  from  "310"  to 
"308  ••  and.  In  line  10,  after  the  word  "Ever- 
glades", Insert  "and  until  any  site  selected 
on  the  basis  of  such  study  Is  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Transportation:  Provided.  That 
nothing  m  this  sectton  shall  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  such  funds  to  carry  out  this 
study". 

On  page  21,  after  line  14,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  309.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
avaUable  for  the  planning  or  execution  of 
programs  for  any  construction  of  the  Port- 
land International  Airport,  or  any  other  air 
facility  In  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  until  appropriate  studies  to  Iden- 
tify an  environmentally  acceptable  site  for 
an  airport  to  serve  the  area  are  completed 


and  until  any  site  selected  on  the  basis  of 
such  studies  Is  approved  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  is  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  availability  of  such  funds  to  carry 
out  these  studies." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  yield  the  floor.  I  shall,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  attempt  to  get  a  time  limit  on 
the  SST  amendment ;  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
comes  to  the  floor — and  I  understand 
from  his  staff  that  he  will  be  here  mo- 
mentarily— we  will  confer  together  and 
see  if  we  can  decide  upon  some  agreeable 
time,  and  announce  it  very  early,  so  that 
Senators  will  be  on  notice.  As  I  further 
stated  earlier,  I  hope  that  will  be  some- 
where between  3  and  4  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  general 
terms,  with  the  exception  of  the  SST,  1 
support  the  bill  wholeheartedly.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  by  the  businesslike 
way  in  which  it  has  been  handled.  Most 
of  all.  I  want  to  make  known  my  com- 
plete concurrence  in  the  action  of  the 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  in  eliminating  any 
ceiling  on  the  mass  transit  appropriation, 
on  mass  transit  spending,  of  the  nature 
the  House  placed  in  the  bill.  That.  I 
think,  is  enormoaslv  important,  if  this  is 
to  be  a  real  rather  than  a  paper  program. 
It  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  all  our 
great  cities   and  many  of  our  smaller 
cities,  too,  that  the  mass  transit  program 
be  converted  into  reality  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  chairman  was  most  cooperative  in 
this  matter.  Although  perhaps  I  was  the 
initiating  force  in  eliminating  any  ceil- 
ing in  the  bill.  I  had  his  full  coopera- 
tion and  I  here  want  to  express  that 
thought.  I  hope  it  does  him  no  harm  in 
his  own  constituency. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  CASE.  On  the  matter  of  the  SST, 
I  may  differ  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  with  the  chairman  as 
the  case  may  be — both,  I  guess— but  that 
is  well  known.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
vote  on  that  matter  occur,  before  more 
of  our  troops  have  left,  so  I  shall  not 
develop  any  further,  in  any  repetitious 
way.  my  objections  to  that  particular 
program,  but  will  leave  it  to  others  who 
are  moved  to  speak. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1002 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1002,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  all  language 
beginning  with  the  words  "Civil  Supersonic 
Aircraft  Development"  through  the  end  oi 
line  2  on  page  3. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  eliminates  the  $290  miUion 
for  the  supersonic  transport.  I  expect  w 
speak  on  this  subject  later.  I  shall  speak 
very  briefly  now.  simply  to  indicate  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  action 
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taken  yesterday  greatly  strengthens  the 
hand  of  those  of  us  who  feel  these  funds 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  pending  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senators 
from  Washington  did  a  fine  job  yester- 
day in  bringing  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  limit  the  flights  of  the  su- 
personic transport,  except  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  essentially  to  flights 
over  the  ocean.  I  think  that  was  a  very 
fine  measure,  and,  of  course,  I  cospon- 
sored  it. 

They  accomplished  something  that  I 
tlaink  was  equally  significant  in  saying 
that  unless  the  supersonic  transport  can 
be  modified  so  that  at  takeoff  and  land- 
ing, and  while  it  is  taxiing  at  the  air- 
port, the  sound  level  will  be  cut  down  to 
108  perceived  noise  decibels,  which  is  the 
present  standard  for  subsonic  flight,  the 
contract  will  be  in  default  and  the  SST 
will  not  be  produced. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  contribution,  and  very  helpful; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  encouraging  to  all 
those  who  believe  we  should  not  support 
a  project  which  is  going  to  pollute  our 
environment  with  noise. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  why  this  makes  it  a  very  bad 
investment,  and  why  it  increases  greatly 
the  likelihood  that  if  we  put  $290  million 
into  this  project  today,  that  $290  million 
is  likely  to  be  lost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  If  the  Chair  understands 
the  Senator's  amendment  correctly,  his 
intent  is  to  strike  all  the  language  on 
page  3  between  line  1  and  line  8;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
u  iderstand  it,  the  amendment  reads  as 
fi'Uows: 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  all  language  be- 
ginning vrtth  the  words  "Civil  Supersonic 
Airsraft  Development"  through  the  end  of 
line  2  on  page  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Evident- 
ly the  bill  as  printed  is  in  a  different 
form. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  modify  my  amendment  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been 
changed,  as  I  imderstand  it.  since  the 
time  the  amendment  was  first  submitted; 
and  I  shall  at  a  later  time,  In  a  few  min- 
utes, offer  an  amendment  which  will 
meet  the  fact  that  this  bill  which  is  now 
before  us  is  different  from  the  one  which 
we  originally  proposed  to  amend. 

In  effect,  what  I  would  do  is  prepare 
an  amendment  which  would  delete  the 
language  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  lines  1 
through  8,  inclusive;  and  I  believe  that 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  I  intend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right;  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  that  accomplishes  my  intent, 
and  the  amendment,  then,  is  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  is  on  page 
3,  to  strike  out  lines  1  through  8,  as 
follows: 

Crvn,  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft. 


Including  the  construction  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  of  the  same  design,  and  advances 
of  funds  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529).  $289,965,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
say,  the  bill  that  we  passed  yesterday 
provided  that  the  SST  will  saU.sfy  side- 
line approach  and  takeoff  noise  stand- 
ards now  in  effect  for  subsonic  jets.  The 
standard  to  be  met — 108  perceived  noise 
decibels — is  far  below  the  124  perceived 
noise  decibels  that  the  SST  now  makes 
on  the  sideline;  and  the  testimony  is,  of 
course,  in  a  very  complicated  technologi- 
cal area,  but  the  engineers  tell  us  this 
means  the  sound  is  3  to  4  times,  at  least, 
greater  than  the  standard  which  is  now 
established.  In  fact.  General  Electric's 
ultimate  goal  for  the  SST  engines  hEis 
been  112  perceived  noise  decibels,  which 
is  40  percent  above  the  maximum  now 
permitted.  The  bill  passed  yesterday  at- 
tempts to  compel  compliance  with  the 
subsonic  standards,  but  the  New  York 
Times  reported  this  morning  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  itself  said 
that  the  Magnuson-Jackson  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday,  "would 
make  a  difficult  job  harder." 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerne(3  with  whether  or  not  they  can  re- 
duce the  noise  emitted  by  the  SST  to  112 
decibels,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  everyone  we  have  talked  with 
over  there  that  it  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  thing  to  do.  They  stated 
they  have  made  very  little  progress  along 
this  line,  and  now  to  be  required  to  cut 
the  level  down  to  108  decibels  means  that 
while,  as  I  say,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation indicates  it  is  not  impossible, 
perhaps,  it  is  most  difficult;  and  I  would 
say  its  achievement  would  be  unlikely. 

If  the  supersonic  transport  does  not 
comply  with  the  noise  standards,  there 
will  be  no  SST.  and  the  taxpayers  would 
lose  evei-y  penny  of  the  $290  million  we 
have  put  into  the  appropriation  today. 

That  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  risks 
and  ^angers  which  we  confront  in  pro- 
ceeding with  this  $290  million  appropria- 
tion— I  mean,  of  course,  risks  and  dan- 
gers to  the  taxpayers  putting  up  the  $290 
million. 

The  second  is  that  there  are  likely  to 
be  overruns.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
plane  is  made  of  a  new  and  exotic 
metal — biiished  titanium  honeycomb. 
This  has  never  been  used  before.  All  of 
our  experience  in  dealing  with  aircraft 
indicates  that  when  you  get  into  a  new 
technology,  there  are  difficulties,  new 
designs  are  required,  and  new  adjust- 
ments; there  are  problems  in  production, 
there  are  problems  in  testing,  and  the 
cost  escalates  and  escalates;  and  again 
and  again  we  have,  in  such  cases,  seen 
overruns  of  100  percent,  200  percent,  or 
300  percent. 

An  overrun  in  this  case  of  more  than 
50  percent  would  very  likely  make  the 
SST"  economically  unviable.  The  fact  is 
that  it  suffers  a  handicap  now  because 
it  Is  likely  to  cost  about  $50  million  a 
copy,  and  It  is  in  competiton  with  a 
plane,  the  747  which  costs  about  $20  mil- 
lion a  copy.  The  airlines  might  well  find. 


In  view  of  the  amortization  difficulties, 
the  problems  encountered  in  attempt- 
ing to  amortize  a  $50  million  investment, 
that  the  supersonic  transport  may  not 
be  worthwhile  even  at  $50  million.  So.  if 
the  cost  increases  to  $75  million  or  $100 
million  per  copy,  forget  it.  Then  the  tax- 
payers' $290  million  would  go  down  tlie 
drain. 

In  the  third  place,  the  assumption 
that  the  supersonic  transport  is  going  to 
work  depends  on  the  continued  prosper- 
ity of  the  airlines  and  a  willingness  to 
buy.  This,  too,  has  already  proved  to 
be  a  very  tenuous  assumption.  The  air- 
lines are  in  great  difficulty  now.  They 
are  having  trouble  buying  747's  the  sub- 
sonic jumbo  jet  they  would  like  to  get, 
although  this  is  a  fine  plane  and  is  a  very 
practical  and  effective  plane. 

Stuart  Tipton,  representing  the  Na- 
tion's airlines,  told  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  August  that  they  would 
not  want  to  be  asked  to  put  up  any  more 
money  for  the  SST  now.  They  do  not 
have  it,  and  they  are  not  that  enthusi- 
astic about  the  SST.  anyway.  They  have 
not  made  reservations  for  the  plane. 
They  have  paid  for  dehvery  positions. 

The  difference  between  reservation.<- 
and  delivery  positions  in  this  case  is  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  or  2'2  percent 
They  have  paid  about  2V2  percent  down: 
but  to  ask  them  to  come  up  with  any 
more  now,  according  to  the  airlines,  is 
asking  too  much.  If  the  airlines  find  that 
they  cannot  do  this,  that  their  capital 
position  is  such  that  they  cannot  do  this, 
then  the  supersonic  transport  would  not 
work  out.  and  the  taxpayer  would  lose 
the  $290  million. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  assumption  on 
which  the  FAA  is  proceeding,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  have  a  successful  opera- 
tion and  that  the  SST  will  be  able  to  pay 
back  to  the  Government  its  investment, 
is  that  the  traveler  values  his  time  at 
one  and  a  half  times  earnings,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  very  substantial  expan- 
sion every  year  of  airline  travel. 

Both  those  assumptions  have  to  come 
true.  If  they  do  not,  then  the  supersonic 
transport  will  not  be  a  success. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  thai 
travelers  do  not  value  the  time  the> 
would  save  by  taking  a  supersonic  trans- 
port at  one  and  a  half  times  their  earn- 
ings. In  fact,  if  we  make  the  as.sumptio.i 
that  they  value  their  time  equal  to  their 
earnings,  the  result  is  that  there  would 
be  a  purchase  of  approximately  139 
planes.  With  139  planes  purchased,  the 
industry  would  make  a  profit  of  about 
$500  million,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  lose  all  its  investment.  So. 
here  again,  the  risk  that  the  taxpayer 
is  taking  on  the  basis  of  the  investment 
we  are  asked  to  make  today  is  very 
substantial. 

Each  of  tliese  four  assiunptions  seem.s 
to  me  to  be  unlikely  to  work  out  to  the 
SET'S  advantage.  It  is  likely  that  the 
SST  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  noise 
standards,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be 
overruns,  it  is  likely  that  the  airline  in- 
dustry is  not  going  to  be  much  more 
prosperous  6  or  7  years  from  now  than 
it  is  today,  and  it  is  likely  that  passengers 
will  not  value  their  time  at  more  than 
equal  to  their  earnings.  If  any  one  of 
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thise  assumptions  turns  out  to  be  cor- 
,  we  have  thrown  $290  million  down 
rt  thole. 

That  is  Just  one  of  many  argmnents. 

1  lave  not  said  anything  about  the  en- 

Jonmental  arguments,  which  I  tliink 

the  most  compelling  of  all,  in  spite  of 

action  taken  yesterday:   but  I  am 

•e  discussion  of  that  subject  will  take 

1  ice  as  the  debate  proceeds. 

:  yield  the  floor. 

At.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 

„.     since  1959  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

Injlependent  OfBces  of  the  Committee  on 

opriations.  and  subsequently  also  a 

of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 

since  these  matters  came  to 

Transportation  Subcommittee,  I  in- 
J  to  vote  for  the  SST  program. 
rhis  is  a  vote  for  prudent  investment. 
I  do  not  care  how  many  times  things 
said  on  the  floor  that  indicate  other- 
It  is  an  Investment  In  the  future 
a  vital  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
ly — the  commercial  aircraft  Industi-y. 
addition,  it  is  an  investment  in  the 
1  sinew  of  American  economic  might — 
-scale  technology-intensive   indus- 
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rhis  vote  is  al.so  a  vote  in  favor  of  pru- 
t,  sober  environmental  concern.  The 
has  become  a  symbol  of  environ- 
mental recklessness.  I  must  reluctantly 
that  this  allegation  typifies  a  kind 
i-ecklessness  which  threatens  to  dis- 
crfedit  the  whole  movement  for  a  better 
er  \-ironment 

In   the  remainder  of  my  remarks,  I 

:  mt  to  explain  why  support  for  the  SST 

support  for  om-  economic  future  and 

prudent  environmental  concern. 
My  support  for  the  SST  is  not  under- 
ta  ken  lightly. 

My  studies  in  this  matter  go  back  over 
period  of  10  years.  My  studies  and  my 
conclusions  represent  a  settled  convic- 
arrived  at  over  these  years  of  scru- 
of  the  aircraft  industry  in  general 
this  project  in  particular. 
No  other  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
a  livelier  interest  in  or  exposure  to 
SST  controversy  than  I,  with  perhaps 
exception  of  the  two  Senators  frMn 
A^Jashington.  I  have  been  a  pilot,  and  I 
hi  ive  always  followed  the  serious  profes 
si  )nal  literature  of  the  air  industry,  and 
lo  so  today. 

During  the  last  10  years  in  the  Senate, 
have  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  the  full  committee,  and  in 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
cdmmittee,  I  have  had  many  opportu 
n  ties  to  explore  all  sides  of  this  many- 
si  led  controversy,  from  the  time  the  first 
d-  >llars  were  appropriated  for  the  devel 
1  »ment  of  an  engine  to  the  present  time. 
These  years  of  Interest  have  brought 
to  one  strong  belief  and  one  firm  con- 
iLision.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  SST 
a  viable  aircraft  that  will  figure  prom- 
inently in  air  travel  in  the  last  three 
des  of  this  century.  I  am  firmly  con- 
1  need  that  this  Is  not  the  time  to  allow 
-simistic — but  tentative,  and  only  ten- 
tative— hypotheses  to  frighten  America 
ay  from  this  promising  venture. 
The  question  before  this  body  is 
^♦hether  or  not  the  United  States  is  de- 
t(  rmined  to  hold  its  position  as  the 
wprld's  leading  producer  of  commercial 
craft?  We  must  all  ask  ourselves  this 
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question:  Is  it  plausible  to  think  that 
people  in  the  1990's  will  be  flying  in 
basically  the  same  airplanes  they  flew  in 
during  the  1960's? 

The  SST  is  alive  and  well  in  Europe, 
which  until  recently  has  been  a  lucrative 
market  for  American  aircraft.  The  Con- 
corde has  done  for  Britain  and  Fiance 
what  it  previously  took  world  wars  to 
do — it  has  them  working  together.  And 
the  Soviet  TU-144  is  coming  along  well. 
Both  planes  have  been  flown  over  twice 
the  speed  of  sound. 

Like  it  or  not,  these  great  nations  are 
in  the  race  to  capture  the  SST  market. 
Like  it  or  not,  their  governments  are 
giving  solid  support  to  development  pro- 
grams. Like  it  or  not,  airlines  are  voting 
with  their  checkbooks  in  favor  of  the 
SST's.  The  remarks  made  earlier  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  airlines 
are  not  in  a  position  to  place  more  cash 
on  the  line  for  airliners  which  are  per- 
haps 10  years  down  the  road  is  no  indica- 
tion that  they  are  not  in  the  market  for 
those  planes,  because  they  are.  I  know 
the  airline  industrj',  and  I  know  that 
they  are. 

They  believe  that  the  plane  is  tech- 
nologically and  economically  viable  and 
they  are  planning  orders. 

Therefore,  like  it  or  not,  America's 
hold  on  84  percent  of  the  free  world  air- 
craft market  is  in  serious  jeopardy.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  clear  that  unless  the 
SST  is  built,  our  hold  on  that  market  is 
doomed. 

If  we  lose  our  overseas  markets,  we 
stand  to  sustain  a  $22  billion  balance-of- 
payments  loss  and  a  loss  of  $6.7  billion  in 
tax  revenues  in  just  12  years. 

If  this  $290  million  tMppropriation  can 
measurably  enhance  our  chances  of 
avoiding  these  losses,  then  it  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  unambiguously  lucra- 
tive investment  opportunities  of  all  time. 
Set  against  these  staggering  sums,  the 
$290  million  appropriations  seems  paltry 
indeed.  What  is  more,  under  the  terms  of 
the  program,  the  Government  stands  to 
get  all  of  this  investment  back  when  the 
SST  becomes  a  paying  proposition. 

Even  if  we  continue  to  support  the 
SST,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  our 
supremacy  will  be  maintained.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  If  we  cash  in  our  chips 
and  silently  steal  away  from  the  compe- 
tition, then  our  supremacy  is  as  doomed 
as  the  SST — and  so  far  as  our  leadership 
in  supersonic  transport  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  penultimate  sin  in 
government  is  to  advocate  an  end  with- 
out advocating  the  means  to  achieve 
that  end.  The  ultimate  sin  in  govern- 
ment is  to  advocate  an  end  while  actively 
opposing  that  means  neces.sary  for 
achieving  that  end.  I  am  afraid  that 
those  opposing  the  SST  may  be  imwit- 
tingly  committing  this  ultimate  sin. 

All  of  us  want  a  healthy  balance-of- 
payments  situation:  all  of  us  want  a 
stable  and  competitive  and  technologi- 
cally progressive  aircraft  industry;  but 
not  all  of  us  want  to  deliver  the  means 
for  these  ends.  I  think  that  the  SST  ap- 
propriation is  a  relatively  painless 
means  of  promoting  these  great  ends. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
anxieties  aroused  by  environmentalists. 


These  concern  the  emissions  and  the 
noise  that  will  result  from  SST  flight. 
While  we  have  heard  many  people 
quoted  on  this  subject,  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  endless  years 
of  research  on  environmental  problems 
by  the  Government  and  what  it  is  do- 
ing now  in  the  way  of  research,  with 
task  forces  on  noise,  and  every  other 
aspect  of  the  problem,  have  simply  been 
avoided  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
SST.  I  hope  to  go  into  that  later  this 
afternoon. 

I  do  not  want  to  summarize  the  vari- 
ous conflicting  opinions  coming  from 
various  sources  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. I  simply  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  reports  are  confiicting.  Opinion 
is  divided  on  almost  every  particular  in 
the  indictment  of  the  SST  as  a  threat 
to  the  environment. 

Again  and  again  we  run  up  against 
the  statement:  the  scientists  do  not  know 
what  the  environmental  consequences  of 
SST  fleets  will  be.  And,  of  course,  what 
could  be  less  surprising.  Scientists  are 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  in  one  important 
particular:  the  number  of  things  they  do 
not  know  is  literally  infinite. 

The  question  is:  Since  when  must  we 
feel  obliged  to  throttle  down  American 
society,  and  abstain  from  technological 
advances,  just  because  the  scientific  con- 
sensus is  that  we  do  not  now  know  that 
the  final  outcome  of  it  all  will  be?  We 
do  not  know  for  sure  whether  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  large  world  fleet 
of  SST's  will  be  unacceptable.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  aircraft  is  a 
threat  to  the  environment,  I  will  use  all 
the  power  at  my  command  to  see  that  its 
inadequacies  are  corrected  or,  if  that 
is  not  feasible,  that  it  is  permanently  re- 
moved from  service. 

I  do  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  projections  about  the  long-term 
effects  of  full-service  SST  fleets  long  be- 
fore those  fleets  are  actually  airborne. 
In  fact,  from  flights  of  our  prototypes 
we  will  be  able  to  make  these  projections. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  no  scientist 
worth  his  salt  will  project  absolutely 
what  the  effects  of  this  will  be  until  the 
prototypes  are  flying.  Therefore,  a  vote 
for  further  SST  development  is  con- 
sistent with  a  firm  and  prudent  concern 
for  the  environment. 

Too  often  environmental  concern 
translates  in  practice  into  a  vague,  gen- 
eralized hostihty  toward  machines  and 
technology.  Some  environmentalists  to- 
day seem  to  take  seriously  the  laconic  re- 
mark made  by  the  poet  Ogden  Nash: 
"Progress  was  alright  once— it  just  went 
on  too  long." 

Further,  there  is  a  constant  danger  in 
legislating  that  we  will  cast  votes  for 
symbolic  impact  rather  than  on  the  mer- 
its of  a  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
There  is  some  danger  that  the  SST  might 
be  sacrificed  as  a  gesture  of  concern  for 
the  environment. 

No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  concern  for 
the  environment.  Many  of  those  in  the 
Senate  who  most  seriously  advocate 
adoption  of  the  SST  have  also  taken  the 
lead  for  years  in  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. If  we  did  sacrifice  it,  it  would  be 
unfortvmate.  It  would  give  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  SST  is  a  proven  threat 
to  the  environment— and  nothing  could 
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be  less  true — and  it  would  divert  us  from 
the  substantial — as  opposed  to  the  sym- 
bolic— measures  necessarj'  for  environ- 
mental improvement. 

The  results  of  extensive  pro  and  con 
hearings  on  this  matter  are  readily  avail- 
able to  every  Senator.  That  is  stretching 
back  over  a  period  of  10  years.  I  am  siu* 
that  all  Senators  have  prepared  for  this 
vote  by  getting  ijeneath  the  headlines 
and  into  the  hard  data — some  portions 
of  it  confiicting;  some  portions  of  it 
more  balanced  and  objective  than 
others — which  has  been  gathered  by  the 
many  interested  participants  in  this  de- 
bate. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  especially 
Mr.  William  M.  Magruder,  director  of  the 
SST  program,  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  the  comprehensive  materials  they 
have  assembled  for  the  explanation  and 
defense  of  this  project.  They  have  made 
their  case.  I  urge  support  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  the  pending  amendment.  The 
amendment  has  repeated  itself  year  after 
year  and  Congress  has  repeatedly  voted 
it  down — usually  by  a  rather  ovei^whelm- 
ing  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  discuss  section  309  of  the 
appropriations  bill  now  before  us,  that 
of  the  Department  of  Tiansportation, 
and  later  shall  make  a  motion  to  strike 
the  section  from  the  pending  bill.  This 
particular  section  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Portland  International  Air- 
port. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppoi-timity 
to  discuss  this  with  my  two  good  friends, 
Mr.  Macnuson  and  Mr.  Bible.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  where  I  serve  on  a  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Mr.  Bible,  and  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  which  he  also 
so  ably  chairs,  I  note  that  we  work  in 
concert  toward  solutions  of  common 
problems  on  both  committees  far  more 
often  than  we  disagree.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Macnuson,  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether numerous  times  as  we  try  to  solve 
problems  common  to  us  northwesterners. 
I  have  enjoyed  this  collaboration  in  the 
past,  and  I  look  forward  to  more  joint 
endeavors  In  the  future. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  commit- 
tee's action  reflected  in  section  309  of 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  represents  what 
is  best  for  my  State,  for  the  residents  of 
southwest  Washington,  and  for  the  Na- 
tion. I  also  fear  this  action  could  start 
a  trend  that  might  impede  tlie  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  as  it  considers 
urgent  matters  of  great  concern  to  my 
colleagues  from  Nevada  and  Washington 
and  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  little  back- 
ground on  the  development  of  the  Port- 
land International  Airport.  Our  existing 
terminal  was  put  into  operation  in  1958. 
During  my  8  years  as  Governor,  I  worked 
closely  with  the  Port  of  Portland,  as  we 
watched  the  airport  traffic  surpass  our 
estimates  after  1963.  The  Port  of  Port- 
land is  a  State  agency  whose  members 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  As  we 
all  are  aware,  it  was  about  this  time 


that  airports  across  the  country  began 
to  experience  a  more  rapid  growth  rate. 
Our  conferences  between  the  Governor's 
oflice  and  port  officials,  and  the  port's 
projections  after  1963,  clearly  showed 
that  the  Portland  International  Aiiiaort 
would  need  to  grow  at  a  time  sooner  than 
we  had  forecast  earlier. 

By  late  1966,  the  port  has  engaged  a 
very  distinguished  firm  to  provide  a 
master  plan  for  future  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. A  central  result  was  that  our 
runways  had  to  be  lengthened  and  sep- 
arated more  if  expansion  was  to  take 
place  at  the  present  site. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  expansion  of  the  existing  Portland 
International  Airport  was  not  the  only 
alternative  studied  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  Portland — northwest  Oregon — 
southwest  Washington  area  would  need 
a  facility  with  greater  capacity.  Serious 
consideration  was  given  a  site  between 
Portland  and  Salem,  near  the  town  of 
St.  Paul.  It  was  only  after  much  research 
that  a  decision  was  reached  to  enlarge 
the  existing  Portland  International  Air- 
port. 

As  Governor,  and  since  that  time  as 
Senator,  I  have  beer  intimately  involved 
in  this  project.  I  have  helped,  In  all  ways 
possible,  to  expedite  approval  of  the  proj- 
ect so  that  work  can  begin.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  this  project,  and  would 
like  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  it. 

Expansion  of  the  two  main  runways 
at  Portland  International  Airport  can 
be  achieved  only  by  use  of  a  relatively 
small  landfill  along  the  edge  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  The  angle  of  the  two  run- 
ways will  be  turned  slightly,  as  well  as 
lengthened. 

Exhaustive  and  thorough  studies  were 
made  to  ascertain  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  this  action.  It  Is  to  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  wish  to  address  these 
remarks.  I  want  to  assure  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Washington  that  his 
fears  about  any  adverse  impact  of  the 
environment  have  been  studied  and  re- 
studied.  I  hope  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  will  see  the  great 
weight  of  the  evidence  supports  develop- 
ment of  the  Portland  International  Air- 
port in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound 
environment  protection. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  impact  of 
the  slight  intrusion  into  the  Columbia 
River  by  the  land  fill.  The  question  is. 
Would  serious  damage  be  done  to  the 
river  itself  by  any  physical  alteration  of 
one  bank? 

I  believe  the  facts  show  that  there  is 
no  damage  to  the  flow  or  channel,  nor 
any  other  a.spect  of  the  river  as  it  passes 
by  the  airport  site.  A  respected  consult- 
ing engineering  firm  studied  the  hy- 
drolic  aspects  of  the  proposed  expansion. 
They  found  that  "sediment  transport 
capacity  of  the  proposed  channels  would 
tend  to  be  more  imiform  than  it  is  in 
the  present  channel.  This  means  that 
both  scour  and  deposition  would  be  di- 
minished." This  means  less  erosion  and 
less  silting  than  we  have  now.  The  report 
also  notes  that  "flood  passing  ability 
would  be  equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  the  present  channels." 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wasliington  to  ask  the  Council  on 


Environmental  QuaUty  to  review  this 
project.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  Rus- 
sell Train,  now  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil 
on  Environmental  Quality,  written  when 
he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

The  letter  addressed  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  environmental  disruption  caused 
by  the  dredge  and  fill  operations  of  the 
airport  expansion.  The  letter  says,  in 
part: 

The  Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior  has  inter- 
ests in  seeing  that  the  game  refuge,  recre- 
atlon.il  facilities,  and  maintenance  of  water 
quality  during  dredging  operationa  be  given 
due  consideration.  It  appears  that  the  Port 
of  Portland  will  be  able  and  willing  to  meet 
the  minimum  conditions  we  conaider  neces- 
sary— with  regard  to  these  three  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
letter  from  Mr.  Train  to  Gen.  F.  P. 
Koisch  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intebior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  19,  1969. 
Brig.  Gen.  F.  P.  Koisch,  USA, 
Director  of  Civil  Works. 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Genf.ral  Kuisch;  Responding  to  your 
February  5  letter  concerning  an  application 
of  the  Port  of  Portland  for  a  permit  for 
dredge  and  fill  operations  incident  to  the 
expansion  of  Portland  International  Airport, 
we  offer  the  following  comment. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  inter- 
ests in  seeing  that  the  game  refuge,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  maintenance  of  water 
qu.ility  during  dredging  operations  be  given 
due  consideration.  It  appears  that  the  Port 
of  Portland  will  be  able  and  wUllng  to  meet 
the  minimum  conditions  we  consider  neces- 
sary -with  regard  to  these  three  matters. 
.Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  Train, 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  aspect  of  environmental  protection 
concerns  noise  from  aircraft.  I  certainly 
share  my  colleague's  concern  in  this  area. 

First,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
letter  to  the  Port  or  Portland  from  Fred 
S.  McKnight.  Chief,  Air  Traffic  Branch, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Mr.  McKnight 
notes  that  "at  the  present  time,  aircraft 
landing  to  the  east,  or  taking  off  to  the 
west  on  the  north  parallel  runway  pass 
over  the  downtown  area  of  Vancouver." 
Mr.  McKnight  also  notes  that  aircraft 
using  the  southern  rimway  in  the  same 
way  "pass  over  or  near  the  Parkrose  area 
east  of  Portland." 

Continuation  of  current  flight  patterns 
will  be  over  downtovpn  Vancouver,  Wash., 
and  the  Parkrose  area  of  Portland. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  effect  on  noise  level  if  the  new  run- 
ways are  constructed.  Planes  using  the 
new  north  rimway,  again  quoting  Mr. 
McKnight.  "would  be  shifted  southward 
over  the  Columbia  River  and  south  of  the 
city  of  Vancouver."  Also,  the  FAA  letter 
notes  that  use  of  a  new  south  runway 
"would  shift  the  extended  centerline  of 
the  rimway  northward  which  would  re- 
duce noise  exposure  to  residents  of  the 
Parkro.se  area." 
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While  the  FAA  report  admits  to  "a 
sight  increase  in  noise  in  a  relatively 
sr  lall  area  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
ri  'er,"  the  letter  states  "the  much  larger 
aieas  of  high  noise  level  will  be  shifted 
sc  uthward  away  from  Vancouver  to  over 
ti  e  Columbia  River  and  the  bottom  lands 
01 1  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  new 
aieas  affected  are  not  primarily  resi- 
de ntial  areas." 

Let  me  highlight  a  conclusion  reached 
b:  the  FAA.  It  states: 

The  PAA  study  concluded  that  there  will 
b(  an  overall  reduction  of  noise  exposure 
o\  er  the  downtown  area  and  principal  resl- 
djntlal  areas  of  Vancouver,  Washington,  by 
cc  nstructlon  of  the  new  runways.  In  addi- 
ti  in  there  should  be  a  slight  Improvement 
in  the  Parkrose  area  southeast  of  the  air- 
pt  ft. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
le  tter  from  Mr.  McKnight  appear  at  this 
p  )int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a;  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Administhution. 

Seattle.  Wash..  February  17, 1969. 
A  RONAUTICAI.    Stttdt    No.    68-SEA-38-NRP, 
Determination  or  Airspace  Use 

On  June  13,  1968,  the  PAA  circularized  for 
pvtallc  comment  a  proposal  by  the  Port  of 
P(  rtland  to  replace  the  two  principal  run- 
w  lys  lOB  28L  and  lOL  28R  with  two  new 
n  nways  5,000  feet  apart  realigned  to  9R  27L 
aiid9L'27R. 

The  PAA  letter  "To  All  Concerned"  stated 
tt  at  objectors  to  the  proposal  should  state 
vi  lid  aeronautical  reasons  how  the  proposal 
w  )uld  adversely  affect  safety  of  air  naviga- 
ti  )n.  Because  of  the  considerable  public  in- 
terest  and  the  many  comments  received,  the 
P,  LA  conducted  an  Informal  Public  Hearing 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  September  25  and 
»  ,  1968. 

Both  in  writing  and  at  the  hearing  many 
cf  mments  were  received  In  support  of  and 
ir  opposition  to  the  proposal.  Those  support- 
Ir  g  the  proposal  spoke  to  the  need  for  ex- 
p)  .ndlng  the  capability  of  the  airport  to  meet 
tl  e  needs  of  the  public  for  air  transporta- 
ti  in.  They  called  attention  to  the  advantages 
ol  the  present  airport  location  in  serving  the 
p  iblic  because  of  Its  central  location  In  the 
gi  eater  Portland-Vancouver  metropolitan 
ai  ea.  and  its  proximity  to  rail,  highway  and 
w  Iter  transportation  facilities  for  an  Inte- 
gi  ated  transportation  system.  The  objections 
w  sre  primarily  concerned  with  possible  In- 
ci  eased  noise,  possible  effects  on  river  hy- 
d:  auUcs,  and  effects  on  the  recreation  areas, 
w  ildllfe  and  natural  beauty. 

KITECT    ON    OTHER    AIRPORTS 

No  Objections  to  the  proposed  new  run- 
w  iys  were  received  based  on  safe  and  effi- 
c!  ent  use  of  airspace  at  other  airports  In  the 
v  cinity. 

The  PAA  study  developed  the  following 
fi  eta.  The  extended  centerllne  of  the  existing 
r  in  way  lOL  28R  passes  directly  over  Pearson 
A  irpark  at  Vanc»uver,  Washington,  which  is 
1<  cated  3.3  miles  northwest  of  the  end  of 
r  inway  lOL.  Because  of  potential  traffic  con- 
fl  ctlons  between  aircraft  using  runway 
1  »L  '28R  and  aircraft  using  Pearson  Airpark, 
tl  le  PAA  on  October  8.  1967  issued  a  Special 
Air  Traffic  Rule  in  PAR  93,  Section  H,  re- 
quiring aircraft  using  Pearson  Airpark  to 
c  intact  Portland  Tower  and  to  fly  all  traffic 
p  itterna    to  the  north  of  Pearson  Airpark. 

1  he  extended  centerline  of  the  proposed  new 
r  mway,  9U'2TR,  would  pass  approximately 

2  000  feet  south  of  Pearson  Airpark.  Safety 
o '  operations  at  the  two  airports  would  be 
li  nproved  by  providing  lateral  separation  be- 
t  feen  the  flight  p>aths  of  aircraft  using  the 
I  lo  airports. 


The  extended  centerllne  of  the  proposed 
runway  9L/27R  would  pass  directly  over 
Troutdale  Airport  eight  miles  to  the  east.  A 
2;,  degree  glide  slope  would  be  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1830  feet  MSL  over  Troutdale  Air- 
port. Aircraft  operating  IFR  or  VPR  using 
runway  9L/2TR  at  Portland  would  normally 
be  at  or  above  the  glide  slope  altitude.  The 
field  elevation  at  Troutdale  is  36  feet  MSL 
and  the  traffic  patterns  are  presently  flown 
at  1000  feet  above  ground.  A  traffic  pattern 
altitude  of  800  feet  above  the  airport  eleva- 
tion Is  feasible  for  Troutdale  and  the  FAA 
will  recommend  this  altitude  for  Troutdale 
patterns  If  the  new  runway  is  constructed. 
This  will  provide  approximately  1000  feet 
vertical  separation  from  aircraft  on  approach 
to  Portland.  In  addition  the  FAA  operates  a 
control  tower  at  Troutdale  Airport  16  hours 
per  day  during  the  active  traffic  periods.  The 
vertical  separation  between  flight  patterns 
and  the  control  tower  service  will  provide 
adequate  safety  for  the  flights  using  both 
Troutdale  Airport  and  Portland  Internation- 
al Airport. 

The  proposed  new  runways  would  not  af- 
fect other  airports  in  the  vicinity  to  any 
greater  extent  tlian  the  existing  runways  at 
Portland  International  Airport. 

The  PAA  study  concluded  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  new  runways  proposed 
at  Portland  International  Airport  would  have 
no  adverse  effect  on  safe  and  efficient  use  of 
airspace  at  other  airports  in  the  vicinity, 
and  would  result  in  some  improvement  in 
safety  of  operations  In  the  vicinity  of  Pear- 
son Airpark. 

The  KGW  radio  towers  636  feet  AMBL  lo- 
cated approximately  16,800  feet  west  of  the 
threshold  of  the  proposed  Runway  9R  will 
penetrate  the  obstruction  standards  of  FAR 
77.27(b)  approach  surface  by  240  feet.  Th« 
Port  of  Portland  has  recognized  this  ob- 
struction and  stated  in  their  presentations 
at  the  PAA  hearing  that  these  radio  towers 
wiU  be  relocated  or  lowered  if  the  plan  is 
approved. 

NOISE 

Many  residents  of  the  City  of  Vancouver, 
Washington,  objected  to  the  proposed  con- 
struction because  of  anticipated  additional 
aircraft  noise.  The  PAA  recognizes  aircraft 
noise  as  a  factor  in  its  airspaee  re^'lew  of  air- 
port proposals. 

The  FAA  study  showed  that  at  the  present 
time  aircraft  landing  to  the  east,  or  taking 
off  to  the  west  on  the  north  parallel  runway, 
lOL  28R.  pass  over  the  downtown  area  of  Van- 
couver. Approach  and  departure  paths  to  the 
west  for  the  new  north  parallel  runway  9L/ 
27R  would  be  shifted  southward  over  the 
Columbia  River  and  south  of  the  City  of 
Vancouver.  Similarly,  aircraft  taking  off  to 
the  east  or  landing  to  the  west  on  the  present 
south  parallel  runway  10R/28L  pass  over  or 
near  the  Parkrose  area  east  of  Portland.  The 
new  south  runway  9R/27L  would  shift  the 
extended  centerllne  of  this  runway  north- 
ward which  would  reduce  noise  exposure  to 
residents  of  the  Parkrose  area. 

The  new  north  parallel  runway  9L/27B  is 
proposed  to  be  built  partly  on  a  fill  In  the 
Columbia  River  and  will  be  closer  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  adjacent 
to  the  airport  by  amounts  varying  from  500 
to  2,500  feet  as  compared  to  the  present  north 
parallel  runway  10L/28R.  Applying  typical 
noise  contour  curves  to  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed runways  indicates  there  will  be  a 
slight  increase  in  noise  in  a  relatively  small 
area  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  op- 
posite the  airport.  The  much  larger  areas  of 
high  noise  level  extending  from  the  ends  of 
the  runways  along  the  extension  of  the  run- 
way centerllnes  will  be  shifted  southward 
away  from  Vancouver  to  over  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  bottom  lands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  The  new  areas  affected  are  not 
primarily  residential  areas. 

The  FAA  study  concluded  that  there  will 


be  an  overall  reduction  of  noise  e.xposure 
over  the  downtown  area  and  principal  resi- 
dential areas  of  Vskncouver,  Wasblugton,  by 
construction  of  the  new  runways.  In  addition 
there  should  be  a  slight  Improvement  in  the 
Parkrose  £wea  southeast  of  the  airport. 

RIVER    HYDRAULICS 

Some  objections  received  by  the  FAA  con- 
cerned possible  adverse  effects  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  hydraulics. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  solicited 
comments  and  conducted  a  public  hearing  in 
Portland  on  August  1,  1968  to  assist  them  in 
studying  possible  effects  on  the  Columbia 
River  of  the  proposed  filling  and  dredging. 
Tliat  agency  Is  now  reviewing  and  studying 
the  proposal  and  will  be  Issuing  a  separate 
determination  on  these  matters. 

OTHER   EFFECTS 

The  FAA  received  comments  both  In  sup- 
port of  and  objecting  to  the  proposed  new 
runways  with  respect  to  the  effect  on  recrea- 
tional areas,  wildlife  refuges,  the  historic 
character  of  the  river,  and  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  river. 

Under  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  both  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  must  give 
consideration  to  the  effects  of  proposed  air- 
po'i;  construction  on  public  parks,  recrea- 
tional areas,  historic  sites  and  wildlife  refuges 
prior  to  granting  of  any  federal  funds  for 
assistance  on  new  airport  construction. 

Consideration  of  these  factors  Is  not  a  pert 
of  this  determination  which  is  concerned 
with  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  airspace. 

RUNWAY   a/20 

Some  persons  commenting  on  this  pro- 
posal referred  to  the  cturent  project  for  ex- 
tension of  runway  2/20.  On  February  16, 
1966,  the  FAA  In  a  letter  "To  All  Concerned" 
invited  public  comment  on  the  proposal  to 
extend  runway  2/20  In  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection. In  addition  to  the  normal  distribu- 
tion of  this  notice  to  approximately  125  or- 
ganizations and  persons  on  our  regular  mail- 
ing list,  copies  were  mailed  to  Portland  and 
Vancouver  newspapers,  city  officials  and  air- 
port managements.  No  objections  were  re- 
ceived and  that  proposal  was  found  accept- 
able from  an  airspace  use  standpoint  on 
September  19, 1967.  Extension  of  runway  220 
is  not  a  part  of  the  proposal  now  under  con- 
sideration and  Is  not  being  evaluated  In 
this  study  since  it  was  reviewed  previously. 

DETERMINATION 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  me,  I  determine  that  there  Is  no 
objection  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration from  the  standpoint  of  safe  and  effi- 
cient use  of  airspace  to  the  construction  of 
two  new  parallel  runways,  9R/27Ij  and  9L/ 
27R,  at  the  Portland  International  Airport 
as  proposed  by  the  Port  of  Portland. 

This  determination  Is  effective  February 
14,  1969,  and  expires  on  December  31.  1971, 
unless  construction  of  the  new  runways  has 
started,  or  the  determination  Is  otherwise 
extended. 

In  order  to  permit  the  optimum  instru- 
ment approach  minlaiums  and  realize  the 
full  potential  of  these  new  runways.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  relocate  or  lower  the  KGW 
radio  antennas  so  they  do  not  exceed  the 
obstruction   standards    in   Federal   Aviation 
Regulations,    Part    77.    Commitments    have 
been  received  from  the  KGW  Radio  Station 
and  the  Port  of  Portland  to  accomplish  this. 
Fred  S.  McKnight, 
Chief,  Air  Traffic  Branch,  SEA-500,  Ore- 
gon and  WashingtoTi. 

Issued  in  Seattle,  Washington,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1969. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  next.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  any  possible  ad- 
verse effects  on  recreation  opportunities 
and  on  wildlife  management. 
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The  Oregon  Game  Commission,  which, 
as  my  colleague  from  Washington  knows, 
is  among  the  most  respected  in  the  Na- 
tion, naturally  was  worried  about  any 
adverse  environmental  impact  caused  by 
expansion  of  the  airport.  The  game  com- 
mission not  only  agreed  to  the  purchase 
of  its  lands  by  the  port,  but  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  port  that  the  money  re- 
ceived, $900,000,  would  be  used  to  pur- 
chase additional  lands  and  "the  progrsun 
to  be  earned  out  by  the  game  commission 
under  this  contract  will  result  in  an 
orderly  program  for  the  acquisition  of 
exchange  properties  of  equal  or  superior 
useful  value  to  carry  out  the  statutory 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  game 
commission." 

The  areas  puichased  by  the  port  were 
threatened  by  an  encroaching  urban 
population.  This  action  will  allow  the 


Game  Commission  to  develop  an  even 
better  program  elsewhere. 

The  recreation  potential  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Columbia  River  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  airport  expansion  and  not 
decreased.  The  water  area  of  the  river 
will  actually  be  increased  by  97  acres.  An 
additional  14,000  feet  of  beach  acces- 
sible by  auto  will  be  provided  and  a  new 
22-acre  area  for  park  and  picnic  areas 
will  be  available.  Also,  additional  boat 
anchorages  and  boat  ramps  will  be  built, 
and  a  protected  boat  basin  will  allow  for 
more  than  3,000   boat  moorage  slips. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  recreation  areas  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


COMPARISON  OF  RECREATIONAL  AREAS 


Item 


Existing 


Proposed 


ChMi* 


1   Lineal  teel of  watetfront ..  131,000. 119000 12.000  less. 

i  Lineal  leetot  deva'oped  beach  accessible  by    25,000 39,000 14,000  more. 

auto. 

3.  Number  of  moorage  slips 789 3,370 2,581  more. 

4.  Boat  ramps 5lanes 11  Isms 6  more 

5.  Park  and  picnic  areas None 22  acres 22  more 

6.  Miles  ol  seen  c  drive 5.7  miles 6.4  miles 0.7  more. 

7.  Boat  anchorage  (water  area) 45  acres 80  acres 35  more. 

8.  Swimming  beaches None 3,000  I  neal  teet. 3  000  more. 

9.  Acres  of  water  change 730Kres 827  acres 97  more. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  few  additional  remarks 
to  clarify  language  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report. 

The  report  says  on  page  12 : 

Present  architectural  plans  call  for  one 
runway  to  be  built  Into  the  Columbia  River, 
thus  changing  the  natural  flow  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

Unfortimately,  this  gives  a  slightly 
foggy  pictiu-e.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
nothing  in  these  plans  envisions  a  run- 
way jutting  out  Pt  right  angles  into  the 
river  and  nearly  blocking  the  flow  of 
water.  We  are  not  closing  off  the  chan- 
nel—we are  only  shifting  it  slightly.  The 
actual  water  surface  ehows  a  slight  In- 
crease. The  slight  alteration  of  the  chan- 
nel, it  should  be  noted,  is  along  a  basic 
straight  line.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
studies  show  the  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
help  the  channel — in  combating  erosion, 
in  slowing  sedimentation,  and  in  not  in- 
cretising  any  potential  flooding  damage. 
I  point  this  out  because  someone  might 
read  "changing  the  natmal  flow"  and 
automatically  think  "harm  the  natural 
flow."  I  believe  the  evidence  shows  that 
this  Is  not  the  case. 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  committee 
report  continues  the  committee's  ex- 
pressed concern: 

The  committee  Is  concerned  that  federally 
supported  airport  construction  projects  not 
degrade  the  environment  or  threaten  natural 
resources  such  as  the  Columbia  River.  It  Is 
particularly  important  that  the  new  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quahty  review  the  various 
agency  and  Department  decisions  on  projects 
that  will  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's environment. 

I  carmot  believe  that  the  committee 

will  try  to  refer  all  airport  expansion 

across  the  country  to  the  Council  on  En- 

virMimental  Quality.  There  is  the  pre- 
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sumption  that  any  alteration  of  any  air- 
port would  have  some  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. This  is  not  my  interpretation 
of  the  role  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be 
that  of  Russell  Train,  its  Chairman. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Train  before  the  Interior  Committee 
when  he  was  nominated  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality: 
While  the  Council  necessarily  will  direct 
attention  to  current  issues  of  national  sig- 
nificance, I  believe  we  must  avoid  becoming 
a  sort  of  environmental  fire  brigade  rushing 
from  one  brush  fire  to  another.  The  tempta- 
tion will  be  great  on  the  part  of  committees 
of  the  Congress,  Federal  agencies,  and  per- 
haps the  public  at  large  to  refer  controver- 
sial environmental  Issues — often  local  In 
nature — to  the  Council  for  review  and  rec- 
ommendation. The  fact  Is  that  the  Council 
is  not  equipped  for  such  a  role.  It  must  be 
carefully  selective  In  Its  choice  of  issues  and. 
Indeed,  must  exercise  strict  self-discipline  in 
this  matter  because  the  temptation  to  re- 
spond will  be  great.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Council  should  deal  with  local  issues  only 
when  they  possess  national  significance.  .  .  . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  this  Coimcil 
has  no  role  to  play.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  to  create  the  Council,  I  am  aware 
that  it  does  have  a  role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  our  airports.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  of  those  times,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  the  Portland  Airport  says : 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  that  local 
officials  search  out  airport  locations  that  will 
have  the  least  possible  environmental  im- 
pact. Hopefully,  this  action  wUl  demonstrate 
the  concern  of  Congress  regarding  the  loca- 
tion and  Impact  of  airport  construction. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  done.  The  Port  of 
Portland  began  with  a  list  of  25  potential 
sites.  This  was  narrowed  to  two  possi- 


bilities: expansion  of  the  present  site,  or 
relocation  at  a  site  between  Portland  and 
Salem.  This  alternate  site,  at  St.  Paul, 
was  studied  in  detail,  and  environmental 
concerns  were  paramount.  As  one  exam- 
ple, I  would  note  that  one  study  detailed 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  sewage 
system.  The  report  notes  about  the  St. 
Paul  site : 

St.  Paul  Site:  Woodburn  is  the  closest 
community  that  maintains  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  However,  the  small  size  of  Its 
plant  and  the  long  distance  of  the  service 
from  the  airport  Indicate  a  separate  airport 
sjrstem  would  be  less  expensive.  Indications 
are  that  the  State  would  require  secondary 
treatment  of  the  effluent  before  dumping 
Into  the  Willamette  River. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  State 
today  would  require  even  stricter  water 
quality  standards  than  was  indicated  in 
this  1968  report.  The  fewer  sewage  prob- 
lems at  the  Portland  International  Air- 
port are  shown  by  the  report's  com- 
ments— 

PI  A:  It  Is  expected  that  In  the  development 
of  the  first-stage  expansion  sewer  treatment 
would  be  supplied  either  by  the  County  In  a 
service  district  or  by  a  hook-up  to  the  City  of 
Portland  system. 

Also,  I  do  not  see  how  this  one  action 
"will  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  location  and  im- 
pact of  airport  construction." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  study  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Tiansportation  Secre- 
tary, John  Volpe.  As  my  colleague  from 
Washington  is  aware,  he  was  under  pres- 
sure from  both  of  us  regarding  his  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  and  studied  the  matter 
carefully. 

When  the  Secretary  announced  ap- 
proval of  this  project  on  July  11, 
1969,  he  addressed  the  major  portion  of 
his  remarks  to  tlie  environmental  ques- 
tion. 

Let  me  quote  from  portions  of  his 
letter: 

Volpe  said  he  was  aware  of  the  "deep  con- 
cern over  increased  noise  exposure"  over  the 
north  shore  of  the  river.  "Despite  that  draw- 
back," he  continued,  "I  am  convinced  that 
every  feasible  action  has  been  taken  to  in- 
sure that  the  airport  will  have  a  minimal 
Impact  on  the  area's  overall  environment. 

I  wish  to  interject  at  this  point  that 
Secretary  Volpe  was  talking  about  the 
nonresidential  area  along  the  north 
shore;  he  was  not  talking  about  the  resi- 
dential area  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  over 
which  the  patterns  are  now  established. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
Beyond  the  single  noise  drawback,  which 
would  be  a  slight  Increase  of  3  or  4  perceived 
noise  decibels,  Volpe  said  "the  project  would 
actually  Improve  the  area's  collective  en- 
Tlronment  by  reducing  noise  levels  over 
more-densely  populated  areas,  assuring  a 
mor«  stable  river  channel  and  by  substan- 
tially increasing  recreational  facilities. 

Then,  he  acknowledges  the  studies  of 
the  St.'  Paul  site  when  he  stated: 

The  public  benefits  gained  by  expanding 
the  existing  facility  far  outwelght  the  ad- 
vantages of  relocating  to  the  St.  Paul  site, 
32   miles  from   downtown   Portland. 

The  press  statement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  noted: 

The  Secretary's  decision  followed  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  staff  studies  prepared 
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by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  AdminLstratlon  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  expansion 
and  modernization  plans  for  the  airports. 

I  call  attention  to  the  Secretary's  study 
of  the  environmental  Impact  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  itself.  He  stated: 

I  found  that  a  detailed  study  had  been 
made  of  the  resulting  changes  to  the  Riv- 
er's hydrology.  The  study  was  accomplished 
by  a  competent  concern  whose  findings  in- 
dicate that  the  contemplated  relocation  is 
not  only  sound  and  practical  but  also  should 
restilt  in  a  more  stable  channel,  increased 
scour  protection,  better  flood  passing  ability, 
and  improved  sediment  transport  capacity. 

Lastly,  the  Secretary  commented  on 
the  noise  effect  of  the  airport  expansion. 
He  said: 

Moreover,  that  study  has  been  independ- 
ently reviewed  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Van- 
couver with  the  report's  findings  being  to- 
tally verified.  In  addition.  I  am  advised  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed  its 
study  of  the  matter  and  has  arrived  at  the 
same  general  conclusions.  My  review  also 
determined  that  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  project  will  improve  existing  recre- 
ation facilities  by  substantially  increasing 
beach,  park,  and  picnic  areas,  boat  anchor- 
ages, public  boat  ramp  facilities,  and  moor- 
age slips. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Office  of 
the  Secretary  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Transportation  News,  July 
11,  1969 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
today  approved  the  expansion  of  Portland 
International  Airport,  partially  on  fill  In  the 
Columbia  River,  "as  the  very  best  solution 
to  the  long  range  air  transportation  needs  of 
the  Portland,  Oregon-Vancouver,  Washington 
area." 

Volpe  said  he  was  aware  of  the  "deep  con- 
cern over  Increased  noise  exposure"  over  the 
north  shore  of  the  river.  "Despite  that  draw- 
back," he  continued,  "I  am  convinced  that 
every  feasible  action  has  been  taken  to  in- 
sure that  the  airport  will  have  a  minimal  im- 
pact on  the  area's  overall  environment." 

Beyond  the  single  noise  drawback,  which 
would  be  a  slight  increase  of  3  or  4  perceived 
noise  decibles.  Volpe  said  "the  project  would 
actually  Improve  the  area's  collective  en- 
vironment by  reducing  noise  levels  over  more- 
densely  populated  areas,  assuring  a  more 
stable  river  channel  and  by  substantially  in- 
creasing recreational  facilities." 

Volpe  said  that  "the  public  benefits  gained 
by  expanding  the  existing  facility  far  out- 
weigh the  advantages  of  relocating  to  the  St. 
Paul  site,"  32  miles  from  downtown  Portland. 

The  Secretary's  decision  followed  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  staff  studies  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
:>t  Engineers  on  the  expansion  and  modern- 
ization plans  for  the  airport. 

Volpe  said:  "I  found  that  a  detailed  study 
tiad  been  made  of  the  resulting  changes  to 
the  River's  hydrology.  The  study  was  accom- 
plished by  a  competent  concern  whose  find- 
ngs  indicate  that  the  contemplated  reloca- 
tion is  not  only  .sound  and  practical  but  also 
>>)ouId  result  in  a  more  stable  channel,  in- 
■reased  scour  protection,  better  flood  passing 
ribllltv,  and  improved  sediment  transport 
■apacity. 

•'Moreover,  that  study  has  been  independ- 
i-iitly    reviewed    on    behalf   of    the    City   of 


Vancouver  with  the  report's  findings  being 
totally  verified.  In  addition,  I  am  advised  that 
the  corps  of  Engineers  has  completed  its 
study  of  the  matter  and  has  arrived  at  the 
same  general  conclusions.  My  review  also  de- 
termined that  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  project  will  Improve  existing  recreation 
facilities  by  substantially  increasing  beach, 
park,  and  picnic  areas,  boat  anchorages,  pub- 
lic boat  ramp  facilities,  and  moorage  slips." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Lastly,  I  want  to  re- 
peat that  Russell  Train  already  approved 
this  when  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  addition,  I  want  to  repeat 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Train  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Interior  Committee 
during  his  confirmation  hearings  as 
Chairman  of  tlie  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ti-ain's  full  statement  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee  appear  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  conclusion,  Mr, 
President,  I  wish  to  summarize  the 
points  I  have  raised  this  morning.  First, 
this  project  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied,  examined  and  reexamined,  re- 
viewed and  approved.  This  is  probably 
the  mast  studied  airport  project  in  the 
country.  Federal  agencies,  State  agen- 
cies, local  agencies,  and  citizens  groups 
all  have  examined  this  proposal.  The 
areas  of  environmental  concern  to  my 
colleagues  also  were  a  concern  to  me  and 
to  the  many  others  who  have  assisted  in 
this  project. 

The  words  "environment"  and  "ecol- 
ogy" are  not  new  code  words  to  Ore- 
gonians.  During  my  terms  as  Governor, 
the  expression  "payrolls  and  play- 
grounds" described  our  State's  growth 
and  development.  Protecting  Oregon's 
livability  always  has  been  an  important 
theme  in  our  State  development.  We 
subjected  these  plans  to  close  scrutiny 
to  see  that  every  environmental  impact 
of  this  expansion  was  explained  and 
studied.  We  tried  to  eliminate  all  en- 
vironmental harm  we  could,  and  mini- 
mize the  rest. 

This  airport  plan  embodies  an  eco- 
nomically sound  expansion  operation 
coupled  with  a  deep  concern  for  the 
protection  of  our  environment. 

I  ask  that  the  record  be  examined: 
any  damage  to  the  Columbia  River 
caused  by  the  dredge  and  fill  operation 
was  studied  by  private  firms,  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  noise  pollution 
problem  was  studied  in  detail  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  It 
showed  a  decrease — not  an  increase — as  a 
result  of  this  plan.  Recreation  and  wild- 
life plans  would  be  aided — not  hindered — 
by  this  expansion. 

It  is  for  these  compelling  reasons  that 
I  shall  later  move  to  strike  section  309 
from  the  bill.  I  urge  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  to  reconsider  the  earlier 
decision  and  allow  this  section  of  the  bill 
to  be  stricken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  on  the 
effects  of  any  delay  on  expansion  of  the 
Portland  International  Airport,  written 
by,  a  respected  writer,  Mr.  Leverett  Rich- 


ards of  the  Oregonian  of  December  2, 
1970,  appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record! 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enginei'rs  Study  Effect  or  Runway  Ex- 
pansion Delay 
(The  US.  Senate  will  vote  this  week  on  a 
rider  proposed  by  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
D-Wash.,  which  would  block  all  federal  funds 
for  expansion  of  runways  at  Portland  In- 
ternational Airport  "until  appropriate  studies 
have  been  made  to  identify  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  site."  Mr.  Richards  dis- 
cussed the  effects  of  this  restriction  wltl? 
Port  of  Portland  engineers,  and  these  are 
their  answers.) 

(By    Leverett   Richards) 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  Portland's  In- 
ternational Airport  if  Sen.  Magnuson's  rider 
is  passed  by  Congress  blocking  construction 
of  the  new  10.000-foot  runway  on  the  south 
.shore  of  the  Columbia  River? 

Portland's  chances  of  becoming  a  true 
international  air  terminal  will  be  doomed, 
at  least  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  port  will 
be  forced  to  continue  operating  on  its  exist- 
ing runways  with  increased  delays  in  air 
service.  Both  Vancouver  and  Parkrose  resi- 
dents will  be  subjected  to  increased  quantity 
of  noise,  it  not  an  actual  Increase  in  decibels, 
due  to  larger  number  of  planes  using  exist- 
ine-  runways. 

The  port  will  be  forced  to  spend  $50  mil- 
lion to  $55  million  between  1971  and  1981  on 
temporary  measures  to  cope  with  traffic  con- 
gestion on  the  airport.  And  jetliners  will  still 
be  unable  to  take  off  for  overseas  points  as 
Hawaii,  London  or  Tokyo  with  full  passenger 
end  cargo  loads. 

Then  what? 

If  the  Port's  expansion  plans  are  still 
blocked  in  the  early  1980s,  Portland  would 
have  to  build  a  new  airport  elsewhere  at  a 
cost  of  $180  million  to  $200  million. 

NOISE     LEVEL    REDUCED 

If  the  port  Is  permitted  to  proceed  with 
Its  present  expansion  plans  the  noise  level 
will  be  substantially  reduced  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  new  airport  could  handle 
up  to  32  million  passengers  a  year  in  both 
domestic  and  international  traffic — adequate 
to  meet  the  area's  needs  through  the  year 
2000. 

Why  not  extend  the  existing  runways  on 
the  present  site,  as  proposed  by  Sen.  Magnu- 
son and  other  opponents  of  the  fill  adjoin- 
ing the  south  shore  of  the  Columbia? 

The  north  runway  cannot  be  extended 
either  east  or  west  without  moving  the 
levees.  To  extend  It  to  10,000  feet  (which  is 
required  for  International  flights)  the  levee 
at  the  east  end  of  the  rixnway  would  have 
to  be  pushed  northward  about  1,350  feet, 
blocking  the  south  channel. 

The  south  runway  (10R-28L)  could  be  ex- 
tended to  11,000  feet  on  Its  present  align- 
ment. But  federal  regulations  require  5,000 
feet  of  separation  between  parallel  runways 
in  order  to  permit  simultaneous  use  of  both 
rimways  under  instrument  conditions.  Port- 
land International  has  only  3,000  feet  separa- 
tion. 

MOVE    THWARTED 

Why  not  move  the  whole  airport  further 
south  on  the  present  site,  as  demanded  by 
Sen.  Magnuson  and  some  Vancouver  resi- 
dents? 

Because  all  430  acres  of  land  on  the  south 
.'ide  of  the  airport  is  under  lease  to  the  Air 
Force  until  the  year  2004. 

Why  not  move  the  Air  Force  to  Salem  or 
Corvallls? 

That  was  one  of  the  first  proposals  Port- 
land representatives  discussed  with  the 
Pentagon.  The  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fused to  consider  moving  out  of  the  Port- 
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land  area,  since  that  Is  where  reservists  and 
guardsmen  live. 

Why  not  move  the  Air  Force  facilities  to 
Aurora  or  HlUsboro? 

To  do  so  would  cost  $60  million  or  $70 
million  for  construction  of  a  9,(X)0-foot  run- 
way with  1,000  feet  of  overrun  at  each  end, 
phis  the  other  facilities  required. 

COSTS    GREAT 

To  move  both  existing  runways  at  Port- 
land International  2,000  feet  south  would 
eliminate  the  existing  air  terminal  building, 
which  cost  about  $20  million.  Construction 
of  a  new  runway  2,000  feet  farther  south  in 
a  slough  area  would  cost  about  $6  million 
more  than  under  the  Port's  expansion  plan. 

Such  a  move  to  the  south  would  put  the 
south  runway  in  Northeast  Portland's  lap 
and  exceed  the  allowable  limits  of  noise  over 
Parkrose.  Federal  agencies  would  never  ap- 
prove such  a  plan. 

Why  not  build  a  whole  new  airport  at  a 
new  location? 

NEW  AIRPORT  EXPENSIVE 

This  was  the  first  choice  for  a  solution. 
But  studies  showed  It  would  cost  at  least 
$65  million  more  today  to  build  a  new  air- 
port than  to  provide  the  same  facilities  on 
the  present  site. 

It  would  cost  the  public  another  $7  million 
a  year  In  added  transportation  coets  to  drive 
the  32  miles  to  the  St.  Paul  site.  Studies 
showed  that  78  per  cent  of  passenger  and 
cargo  originated  in  the  Portland  area,  22 
per  cent  in  downtown  Portland. 

Federal  regulations  would  require  at  least 
12.000  acres  for  a  new  international  airport. 
(The  new  Dallas-Port  Worth  Airport  will 
cover  20,000  acres.)  The  only  place  Port  of 
Portland  could  find  this  much  level  land 
would  be  In  the  Willamette  Valley. 

The  port  would  face  the  same  fight  with 
environmentalists  and  other  Interests  If  It 
tried  to  tr<te  12,000  of  the  state's  most  fertile 
agricultural  land  out  of  production  for  an 
airport.  Construction  would  take  5  to  10 
years,  depending  upon  the  legal  and  political 
delays  Involved. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  whether  funds 
could  be  obtained.  The  airlines,  who  hold 
the  purse  strings,  flatly  refused  to  consider 
moving  out  of  Portland  when  the  proposal 
was  first  discussed. 

The  original  plan  as  to  finance  the  $65 
minion  PIA  expansion  plan  almost  entirely 
by  revenue  bonds  to  be  paid  off  by  airline 
fees.  Delays  hav  sent  the  estimated  costs  of 
the  expansion  plan  soaring  to  $115  mUllon  or 
more.  Now  federal  funds  to  pay  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  have  become  vitally 
Important. 

What  are  the  port's  present  plans? 

The  Port  Commission  Is  proceeding  with 
the  expansion  plan  adopted  two  years  ago, 
but  modifying  priorities  as  required  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  port  will  have  to  spend  another  $7 
mlUlon  to  $9  mllUon  to  provide  more  space 
In  the  terminal  building  to  handle  the  In- 
creasing traffic.  The  airport  sometimes  has 
waiting  lines  at  the  restaurant,  bar  and  gift 
shops  during  rush  hours.  The  airport  will 
have  to  provide  more  parking  space  for  auto- 
mobiles. These  new  faculties  will  have  to  fit 
Into  the  new  terminal  building  under  the 
expansion  plan. 

The  expansion  plan  seems  to  be  the  only 
feasible  solution  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
area  from  an  economic  and  environmental 
standpoint. 

The  10,000-foot  new  runway  to  be  built  on 
a  644-acre  fill  adjoining  the  present  levee 
and  extending  to  the  tip  of  Oovemment  Is- 
land is  the  key  to  the  whole  expansion  plan. 

The  new  south  channel  will  be  built  with- 
in a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  channel  that 
cut  Government  Island  in  two  when  Lewis 
and  Clark  first  sighted  It  In  1805.  The  south 
Channel,  now  unusable   most    of  the   year. 


will  be  opened  to  unall  boat  traffic  the  year 
round. 

Studieo  of  the  river  by  Bauer  Engineering 
Co.  show<!d  that  the  new  channel  would  Im- 
prove the  flow  of  the  river,  eliminating  ex- 
isting areas  of  shoaling  and  erosion. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  permit  authorizing 
the  port  to  dig  the  new  channel  makes  the 
port  liable  for  any  damage  that  might  re- 
sult. The  port  was  required  to  make  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  river  and  its  banks  for 
eight  miles.  If  any  damage  Is  detected  after 
the  channel  Is  cut  and  the  new  runway  con- 
structed the  permit  provides  that  the  port 
is  liable. 

MORE  STUDY  NEEDLESS 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  reviewed  the  find- 
ings of  the  engineering  study  and  deter- 
mined that  no  further  hydraulic  studies  were 
required.  The  permit  requires  landscaping  of 
the  fill  and  the  new  Columbia  Bay  boating 
area. 

Studies  by  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman, 
acoustical  consultants  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  and  by  Towne  and  As- 
sociates of  Seattle,  showed  that  swinging  the 
north  runway  7'2  degrees  to  the  southwest 
would  result  In  a  substantial  reduction  of 
noise  level  for  Vancouver's  20,000  residents, 
except  for  a  slight  Increase  affecting  about 
260  residents  of  the  north  shore  east  of  Van- 
couver. Even  here  the  noise  level  will  be  be- 
low the  allowable  90  decibels. 

Only  by  this  new  alignment,  which  puts 
the  takeoff  path  of  airliners  1,200  feet  farther 
south  of  Vancouver's  Main  street — can  the 
noise  level  be  reduced  for  Vancouver  resi- 
dents. 

Portland  International  Alriort  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  an  airport  even  if  a  new 
airport  Is  built  elsewhere  after  the  year  2000, 
according  to  present  plans. 


Exhibit  1 
Remarks  of  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  AUott,  It  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
committee. 

While  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  was  Initiated  by  this  commit- 
tee, a  number  of  other  committees  of  the 
Congress,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
have  played  significant  roles  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  as  well  as  of  re- 
lated aspects  of  environmental  policy.  Thus, 
It  Is  particularly  gratifying  that  these  other 
committees  are  represented  here  today. 

Indeed,  I  can  recall  no  other  legislation 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  broad 
sponsorship  and  Interest.  Nor  can  I  recall 
any  comparable  legislation  which  has  at- 
tracted such  bipartisan  support. 

In  signing  Into  law  on  January  first  the 
legislation  establishing  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  President  Nixon  noted 
that  this  was  his  first  official  act  of  the  dec- 
ade of  the  seventies,  thus  giving  dramatic 
emphasis  to  the  commitment  of  his  Admin- 
istration to  protecting  and  restoring  the 
Anierlcan  environment.  The  President  has 
assured  the  new  Council  of  his  full  support 
and  backing. 

My  two  colleagues  on  the  Council.  Mr. 
Robert  Cahn  and  Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald.  are 
men  of  great  distinction  in  their  fields,  who 
possess  broad  experience  In  environmental 
matters.  All  three  of  us  have  known  and 
worked  with  each  other.  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  constitute  a  close-knit,  cooperative 
team. 

The  concept  of  a  council  of  environmental 
advisors — occupying  a  position  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors — Is  one  that  I  personally  proposed 
and  supported  as  early  as  1965.  On  at  least 
one  subsequent  occasion  I  testified  before 
this  very  committee  In  favor  of  legislation 
establishing  such  a  Council. 

The  Congress  has  given  the  Council  a  very 
broad  mandate,  and  I  understand  that  the 
President  will  promulgate  shortly  an  execu- 


tive order  designed  to  spell  out  In  greater 
detail  Its  functions  and  authority  In  carry- 
ing out  that  mandate. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  summarize 
the  more  Important  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  Council  and  then  comment  briefly 
upon  Its  role. 

First,  the  Council  Is  directed  to  study  and 
report  the  condition  of  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment This  responsibility  will  require  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  monitoring,  evaluation, 
and  prediction.  The  results  of  this  process 
will  become  a  part  of  the  President's  annual 
Environmental  Quality  Report.  The  Identifi- 
cation and  measurement  of  environmental 
trends  would  seem  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  data  baselines  in  atmospheric,  ter- 
restrial, aquatic,  and  marine  environments, 
among  others.  Much  of  this  fundamental 
data  Is  not  presently  available  at  all.  It 
will  l)e  necessary  to  develop  systems,  some 
of  which  will  be  International  In  nature  r.s 
in  the  case  of  atmospheric  data.  Wherever 
possible,  agencies  with  direct  program  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  necessary  tasks.  Finally,  assuming 
that  effective  systems  are  established  Tor 
procuring  and  measuring  needed  informa- 
tion, the  Council  will  have  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  synthesizing  and  interpre"  ing 
this  data  so  as  to  be  useful  in  policy-  and 
decision-making. 

Second,  the  Council  will  be  the  President  s 
primary  Instrument  in  the  development  of 
new  environmental  programs  and  policies. 
For  this  purpose,  tlie  Council  will  monlvor 
and  evaluate  all  Federal  environmental  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  even  more  important,  the 
Council  will  explore  new  problems  for  which 
present  programs  are  either  nonexistent  or 
inadequate.  In  this  connection,  the  Prwl- 
dent  has  spoken  of  the  need  to  establish  an 
environmental  early  warning  system.  We 
must  undertake  advance  planning  to  meet 
critical  problems  which  may  still  lie  below 
the  horizon  of  public  awareness. 

Third,  the  Council  will  promote  coortii.n- 
tlon  of  environmental  programs  scattei-cd 
throughout  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  In  carrying  out  this  coordinating 
function,  the  Council  will  keep  existing  or- 
ganizational arrangements  under  continuous 
review  and  recommend  organlz;ttlonal 
changes  as  appropriate. 

Fourth,  the  Council  will  seek  to  Insure 
that  all  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  environmental  considerations 
into  account.  Many  government  activities — 
highway  and  airport  development,  dam  con- 
struction, and  public  works  generally,  among 
others — can  have  Important  environmental 
effects  The  President  has  directed  the 
Council  to  review  all  such  activities  and  to 
issue  guidelines  to  ensure  that  they  will  be 
conducted  In  a  way  which  does  not  degrade 
the  environment. 

Fifth,  the  Council  will  assist  the  President 
in  preparing  an  annual  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report.  The  first  report  wlU  be  due  this 
July  first.  The  report  will  Identify  major  en- 
vl  onmental  problems,  report  on  environ- 
mental conditions  and  trends,  and  make  pol- 
icy recommendations.  It  could  help  stimulate 
public  understanding  of  environmental  prob- 
lems and  guide  government  decision-making. 
Plainly,  in  the  brief  space  of  time  available 
to  us  before  the  first  report  is  due,  a  fully 
comprehensive  report  will  not  be  possible. 

The  responsibilities  imposed  on  the  Coun- 
cil by  statute  and  by  the  mandate  given  it 
by  the  President  are  complex,  far-reaching, 
and  of  great  magnitude. 

V/e  are  embarked  on  nothing  less  than  a 
new  experiment  in  government — an  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  we  are  wise 
enough  to  direct  our  affairs  in  a  way  which 
recognizes  the  essential  Inter-deptendence  of 
man  and  his  environment. 

Public  anxiety  over  environmental  dete- 
rioration has  reached  a  high  level — and 
rightly  so.  Yet  the  problems  with  which  ve 
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must  deal  have  been  years  In  the  making. 
They  will  not  be  cured  overnight.  It  la  im- 
portant that  the  public,  as  well  as  gov«ni- 
ment  agencies,  understand  that  the  road 
ahead  will  be  long  and  hard.  Even  were  we 
to  eliminate  all  forms  of  environmental  pol- 
lution, we  would  still  not  have  guaranteed 
a  high  quality  environment.  Environmental 
quality  is  a  far  more  complex,  more  subtle 
objective.  It  Involves  the  development  of  new 
attitudes  and  new  values.  Thus,  while  we 
must  make  the  investments  and  achieve  the 
technological  breakthroughs  necessary  to 
clean  up  our  environment,  we  must  at  the 
&ame  time  develop  a  new  perception  of  man's 
relation  to  nature,  learn  to  control  our  own 
aumbers,  develop  effective  land-use  policies, 
Euad  find  new  measures  of  public  and  private 
success  which  emphasize  quality  rather  than 
mere  quantity. 

However,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
while  these  broader  concerns  are  of  great 
Importance,  the  new  Council  does  not  con- 
ceive of  its  role  as  simply  a  long-range, 
icademic  exercise.  Many  environmental  prob- 
lems have  already  been  studied  to  death.  In 
many  areas,  firm  decisions  should  and  can 
be  made  now.  A  case  in  point  Is  the  order 
Issued  by  the  President  yesterday  directing 
clean-up  of  air  and  water  pollution  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  their  own  activities.  The 
Council  will  keep  progress  by  the  agencies 
in  this  area  under  active  review.  Overall,  we 
intend  to  recommend  jKDSttive.  action  pro- 
grams. In  this  connection.  It  Is  our  desire  to 
place  emphasis  not  only  on  preventing  and 
stopping  environmental  deterioration  but 
ilso  on  positive  efforts  to  repair,  recreate 
md  enhance  wherever  possible. 

While  the  Council  necessarily  will  direct 
attention  to  current  issues  of  national  slgnlf- 
cauce,  I  believe  we  must  avoid  becoming 
i  sort  of  environmental  fire  brigade  rushing 
from  one  brush  fire  to  another.  The  tempta- 
tion will  be  great  on  the  part  of  committees 
Df  the  Congress,  Federal  agencies,  and  per- 
Baps  the  public  at  large  to  refer  controversial 
environmental  issuer — often  local  in  nature 
—to  the  Council  for  review  and  recom- 
nendatlon.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Council 
s  not  equipped  for  such  a  role.  It  must  be 
:arefuUy  selective  in  Its  choice  of  Issues,  and, 
ndeed,  must  exercise  strict  self-dlsclpline  In 
his  matter  because  the  temptation  to  re- 
ipond  will  be  great.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
Council  should  deal  with  local  issues  only 
vhen  they  possess  national  significance.  Mr. 
IJhalrman,  we  would  particularly  welcome 
;he  guidance  of  this  committee  in  our  ap- 
proach to  this  aspect  of  our  task. 

The  Council  Is  conceived  by  the  Congress 
md  Intended  by  the  President  to  be  the 
ocal  point  for  environmental  policy  develop- 
nent  in  the  executive  branch.  At  the  same 
.ime.  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that 
lelther  the  Council  nor  any  other  single 
nech&nlsm  should  be  expected  to  produce 
instant "  answers  to  our  environmental  prob- 
ems.  These  are  too  complex,  too  deeply  Im- 
>edded  in  the  entire  fabric  of  our  society, 
o  lend  themselves  to  simplistic  solutions, 
rhe  task  i^head  must  engage  the  coopera- 
;ion  and  the  dedicated  effort  of  all  elements 
)f  the  Federal  Government,  of  both  parties, 
)f  state  and  local  governments,  of  industry, 
if  private  organizations  and,  most  Impor- 
ant  of  all,  of  Individual  citizens  and  their 
amines,  young  and  old.  all  across  the  Na- 
Jon. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  Message,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declared  the  goal  of  the  seven- 
lies  Is  to  be  "8  new  quality  ot  life  In 
Imerica." 

We  are  grateful  to  be  given  a  part  In  that 
;reat  task. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  fol- 

owed  very  carefully  the  fine  statement 

made  by  my  distinguished  friend,  a  for- 

ner  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon 

and  now  the  senior  Senator  from  that 


State,  on  this  particular  problem.  There 
was  no  testimony  on  this  problem  before 
our  committee  at  the  time  it  heard  the 
matter.  It  was  a  suggestion  made  in  the 
subcommittee,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnuson)  is  a  member.  We 
followed  the  pattern  that  we  had  for 
the  Everglades  jetport.  We  thought  the 
pattern  there  was  the  correct  one.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  MACNtr- 
soN)  was  concerned  about  some  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Colimibia  River, 
which  we  all  understand.  It  is  in  his 
area,  as  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  Senators 
from  Oregon. 

Personally,  I  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  having  this  item  stricken.  I  would 
concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  After  all,  he  was 
a  distinguished  Governor  of  that  State. 
It  is  in  his  State.  He  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  that  State.  But  I  would  like  to  get 
an  expression  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
A  VOTE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Senate  last  eve- 
ning when  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son) to  S.  4547,  the  sonic  boom  bill.  Had 
I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  would  like 
the  record  to  so  show.  The  voice  vote  on 
the  amendment  appears  at  page  39633 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Decem- 
ber 2.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  John  A.  McKesson  3d,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  of  Class  one,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Gabon  Republic,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  19333)  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  customers  of  reg- 
istered brokers  and  dealers  and  members 
of  national  securities  exchanges,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  Res.  788.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 


of  "Hearlnga  Relating  to  Various  Bills  To 
Repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  I960," 
Ninety-first  Congress,  second  session;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  789.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  Chaplain  as  a  House  docxunent. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14213)  to 
amend  sections  5580,  5581,  and  5582  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  members 
constituting  a  quorum,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Russell*. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  19333)  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  customers  of  reg- 
istered brokers  and  dealers  and  members 
of  national  securities  exchanges,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  788.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  "Hearings  Relating  to  Various  Bills 
To  Repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950,"  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  second  session; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  789.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  Chaplain  as  a  House  document. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17755)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

TJNAUIMOUS-CONSKNT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  like,  if  I  might,  be- 
cause all  of  the  Senators  involved  in  the 
question  are  pre.-'ent  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time,  to  propose  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  come  not  later  than 
the  hour  of  3 :  30  p.m.  That  would  include 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  or  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  pending  amendment, 
which  is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

I  have  discussed  this  request  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  Is  stand- 
ing in  front  of  me.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson)  .  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  who  Is  on  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  the 
Republican  side. 

I  propose  that  as  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  intervening  time — and  that  is 
just  about  3  hours  from  now — be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  nnd  myself  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  That  will  be  about 
1  hour  and  30  minutes  to  each  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson)  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  from  Oregon 
that  we  will  take  this  matter  up  after 
action  on  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

I  want  to  suggest,  first  of  all,  as  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  well  know  and 
people  in  Portland  well  know,  I  have  al- 
ways thought  there  was  a  better  place 
to  build  a  runway  than  in  the  river.  I 
still  believe  that.  There  may  be  many 
reasons  for  it.  I  do  not  want  any  impli- 
cation— and  I  said  this  when  I  came  out 
of  the  committee — that  Portland  does 
not  need  an  expanded  airport.  It  does. 
I  even  tried  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  the 
Air  Force  to  declare  surplus  a  nearby 
airfield.  I  am  very  jealous  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  as  are  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon. It  is  the  fastest,  cleanest  free-flow- 
ing river  in  the  world.  I  know  the  airport 
is  handy  there.  I  have  used  it  many  times. 
We  have  had  some  argument  with  the 
people  in  Vancouver.  Meetings  have  been 
held,  and  I  think  some  of  the  problems 
are  now  resolved. 

We  have  recently  created  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  which  is  sort  of 
an  advisory  committee  over  and  above 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Interior  Department.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  naturally  support  this 
proposal,  because  their  primary  function 
is  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  interferes  with 
navigation.  This  proposal  does  not  inter- 
fere with  navigation  on  the  river. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  its  members 
took  a  look  at  this  matter  about  3  months 
ago.  The  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Army  all  agree  on  this  matter. 

The  only  reason  why  it  is  in  the  bill  as 
legislation  is  that  the  Everglades  matter 
got  in  the  bill  as  legislation. 

As  soon  as  we  are  through  acting  on 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  I  shall  make 
a  further  statement.  I  hoped  that  we 
might,  in  the  report  on  the  bill,  suggest 
that  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qa&l- 
Ity  take  a  look  at  it.  It  may  approve  it 
I  am  sure  that  the  other  three  depart- 
ments will  approve  it.  We  can  take  it  up 
after  the  pending  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
alleviate  some  of  the  fears  the  Senator 
expressed  earlier. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  over  18  months, 
studied  25  possible  sites  for  the  airport 
and  whether  it  should  remain  at  this  one 
or  go  to  another  site.  The  choice  finally 


boiled  down  to  this  one  or  another  that 
would  have  taken  15,000  acres  of  prime 
farm  land,  and  over  which  the  flight  and 
noise  patterns  over  urban  areas  would 
have  been  substantially  worse  than  In 
this  area. 

The  Oregon  Game  Commission,  the 
Pish  Commission,  our  Environmental 
Quality  Commission  have  all  supported 
it  as  being  the  most  feasible  site,  which 
also  permits  marine  development  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  certainly  glad 
about  the  prospect  of  the  marine  devel- 
opment area.  One  can  go  to  the  island 
on  any  weekend  and  find  thousands  of 
people  who  use  that  area  for  recreation. 
I  was  hoping  it  would  not  be  bothered 
by  a  runway.  There  is  a  beautiful  beach 
there,  the  river  actually  makes  a  turn 
at  that  point.  There  was  not  enough  con- 
sideration of  this  island  when  the  run- 
way was  initially  constructed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  I  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  understand  it, 
we  will  take  it  up  when  we  are  through 
with  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  add  one 
word.  Normally  this  kind  of  language 
should  be  in  the  report. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
This  matter,  as  I  said  earlier,  was  not 
heard  extensively  in  the  committee.  I 
believe  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr  Packwood)  ,  joined  in  by 
his  colleague,  is  a  reasonable  one ;  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  a  motion  to 
strike  is  presented  at  the  end  of  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment on  the  SST,  I  for  one  will  agree 
that  that  part  can  be  stricken  out  of  the 
bill.  I  give  both  Senators  from  Oregon 
my  assurance  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  make  the 
motion  when  we  are  through  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  understand;  and  when 
it  comes  up,  I  shall  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  still  would  like  to 
have  some  language  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Well,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  can  make  it  a 
part  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  can  be  included  in  the 
conference  report,  and  it  can  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  after  we  finish  with 
the  pending  business,  which  is  the  big 
Issue,  and  on  which  we  have  a  time  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Are  there  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

THE   ENVIRONMENT    AND   THE   CIVIL   SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  recently  contained  statements 
concerning  the  civil  supersonic  transport 
prototype  program  which  are  based  on 


misinformation  and  unsubstantiated 
charges.  Many  of  these  statements  infer 
that  commercial  supersonic  flight  is  go- 
ing to  do  such  things  as  change  our 
climate  and  bring  on  a  new  ice  age.  I 
have  seen  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
SST  operations  will  adversely  affect  our 
environment.  If  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  this  were  the  case  I  would  not  be 
here  today  speaking  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Historically,  any  new  challenging  ad- 
vancement in  transportation  technology 
has  been  accompanied  by  those  who 
paint  gloomy  pictures  about  the  im- 
known.  In  the  early  days  of  the  automo- 
bile, the  doubters  strongly  advised  "buy 
a  horse."  The  change  in  propulsion  of 
ships  from  sail  to  steam  was  tagged  in 
the  early  days  as  Fulton's  folly.  With  the 
introduction  of  commercial  jet  aircraft, 
there  were  dire  predictions  concerning 
the  safety  of  travel  at  600  miles  per  hour 
in  an  airplane  with  no  propellers.  Again, 
the  timid  were  proven  wrong  and  a  tre- 
mendous advancement  was  made  in 
trarLsportation  technology. 

THE    FACTS 

What  are  the  facts? 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  day 
has  long  passed  when  mankind  can  ig- 
nore the  environmental  impact  of  the 
unanticipated  side  effec'-s  of  new  tech- 
nology. The  quality  of  our  environment 
has  been  ignored  too  often  in  developing 
technological  guidelines,  design  criteria, 
and  operating  rules.  Fortunately,  in  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport, 
the  environmental  aspects  of  supersonic 
flight  have  received  major  attention  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  research  effort  over 
the  past  12  years. 

SONIC    BOOM 

The  U.S.  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program  has  assembled  the  world's 
most  complete  data  concerning  the  effect 
of  sonic  boom  on  man,  on  structures, 
and  on  the  quality  of  life.  On  the  basis 
of  this  research  and  data  came  the  de- 
cision that  the  soniofboom  predicted  for 
the  first  generation^f  supersonic  air- 
craft, either  United  States  or  foreign, 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  American 
public.  The  U.S.  supersonic  transport  de- 
sign is  consequently  based  on  this  as- 
sumption and  the  aircraft's  design  was 
optimized  for  the  long-range  overwater 
routes  of  the  free  world. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  commercial  supersonic 
transport  will  be  prohibited  from  super- 
sonic flight  for  all  land  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  issued  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  which  will  prohibit 
commercial  supersonic  flight  over  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  at  any 
speed  that  would  produce  a  sonic  boom 
that  would  reach  the  ground.  The  re- 
search and  data  on  which  this  national 
policy  and  this  notice  of  rulemaking  are 
based  "were  developed  through  the  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program. 

Senator  Macnuson  and  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  make  the  FAA's 
proposed  rule  law. 

In  addition,  this  measure  would  require 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  the  Congress  upon  the  conclu- 
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lion  of  the  prototype  phase  and  before 
my  decision  is  made  on  commercial  pro- 
iuction.  This  report  would  deal  with  all 
ispects  of  the  project — environmental, 
jconomic,  and  technological.  The  Com- 
nerce  Committee  ordered  the  measure 
reported  to  the  floor  and  yesterday  it  was 
imanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

WXATHKB    AND   Cl-IMATE 

Since  the  iniUatlon  of  the  supersonic 
ransport  development  effort,  the  De- 
jartment  of  Transportation  has  turned 
primarily  to  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration — ESSA, 
recently  reorganized  to  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
NOAA— for  advice  and  guidance  as 
:oncerns  supersonic  flight  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  climate  and  weather.  ESSA's 
scientists  as  well  as  others  from  whom 
they  sought  advice,  reported  no  signifi- 
cant adverse  environmental  effects.  How- 
ever, during  recent  months  with  more 
national  emphasis  on  the  environment. 
the  scientific  community  has  asked  a 
number  of  new  questions  for  which  con- 
cise and  certain  answers  are  not  pres- 
ently available. 

Early  in  1970  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation recognized  that  in  some  cases 
more  data  is  necessary  for  increased 
oonfldence  and  certainly  that  large-scale 
S6T  operations  will  not  affect  the  en- 
vironment. As  a  re.sult  they  assembled  an 
environmental  research  program  plan 
to  provide  more  precise  answers  to 
the  environmental  aspect  of  supersonic 
flight.  At  the  request  of  the  supersonic 
transport  program  director,  ESSA  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  research  progam  de- 
signed to  make  the  necessary  informa- 
tion available  before  the  decision  to  go 
into  production  is  made.  The  SST  office 
further  augmented  this  research  plan  by 
identifying  noise  research  underway  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  SST.  This  pro- 
gram plan  represents  a  cooperative  effort 
of  several  Oovernment  agencies  and  in- 
cludes research  that  was  firmly  planned 
or  already  ongoing  within  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  some  instances  planned  or  ongoing 
programs  were  modified  to  be  more 
applicable  to  SST  requirements.  New  re- 
search related  to  cosmic  radiation  was 
also  identified.  This  program  plan  was 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcil  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. The  MIT-sponsored  Study  of  Critical 
Environmental  Problems  which  was  re- 
cently conducted  recommends  the  same 
kind  of  research  as  described  by  the 
Department  earlier  this  year. 

SCJENTinC   ADVICE  AND  COUNSEL 

Two  independent  advisory  committees 
have  been  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  assure  the 
availability  of  the  best  scientific  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  country  on  noise  and 
environmental  research.  The  advisory 
committee  will  also  counsel  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  significance  of  the  findings 
of  these  major  research  efforts.  Dr. 
Myron  Tribus,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology, 
has  provided  Congress  with  the  answers 
to  four  important  questions  related  to 
the  weather  modification  aspects  of 
supersonic  flight. 


Quettion  No.  1:  WIU  tbe  BST  affect  tbe 
uiuavlolet  radiaUoa  at  tbe  Earth's  surface 
by  deidetiug  ihe  ozone  In  tbe  stratospbere? 
Answer:  "There  may  occur  a  barely  detect- 
able change  to  TTV  at  the  Earth's  surface  btit 
It  win  be  small  compared  to  the  dally  rarta- 
tlons  or  the  variation  found  In  going,  say 
from  Washington  to  Albuquerque.  The  basis 
for  this  reply  is  tbe  report  from  tbe  MIT 
study  group  and  computatioiis  made  by  ESSA 
staff  and  Its  consultants." 

Question  No.  2:  Will  tbe  "greenhouse"  ef- 
fect, due  to  gaseous  exhaust  products,  affect 
the  temperature  at  the  Earth's  surface? 

Answer:  "All  calculations  that  I  have  seen 
Indicate  that  the  temperature  changes  due 
to  this  effect  would  be  hardly  detectable.  I 
•bare  the  concern  of  all  environmentalists  at 
the  locreaac  in  CO.,  In  tbe  lower  atmosphere 
but  tbe  thermal  effects  at  tbe  Earth's  sur- 
face of  SST's  will  be  hard  to  detect  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  manmade  sources." 

Question  No.  3:  Will  the  SST  cause  a  layer 
of  dust  In  the  stratosphere  due  to  engine  ex- 
haust products,  and  would  such  dust  affect 
the  temperature  at  tbe  Earth's  surface? 

Answer:  "As  with  other  engines,  the  SST's 
engines  wiU  introduce  particles  Into  the 
stratosphere,  whose  effect  on  the  Earth's  sur- 
face temperature  will,  In  my  opinion,  be 
small.  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  question  which  I  trace  to  different 
assumptions  about  the  fuel  to  be  used  as 
well  as  fuel  consumption  rates.  There  stlU 
exist  some  uncertainties  about  tbe  magni- 
tude of  the  effects  but  It  Is  my  view  that 
technology  can  reduce  the  particulates  to  a 
point  where  they  will  be  completely  unim- 
portant, as  for  example  by  the  reduction  of 
sulfur  content  In  fuels." 

Question  No.  4:  Will  the  SST  produce 
clouds  In  the  stratosphere? 

Answer:  "The  best  evidence  Is  that  the 
stratosphere  is  so  dry  that  in  most  of  the 
world  this  Is  unlikely.  The  MIT  report,  foe 
example,  reached  this  conclusion.  However, 
In  the  polar  regions,  where  tbe  temperature 
is  very  cold  It  is  possible  that  clouds  will  be 
produced.  The  effects  of  such  clouds  on  the 
surface  temperature  and  global  weather  con- 
ditions are  not  now  known.  As  we  have  al- 
ready proposed,  necessary  computer  calcula- 
tions can  be  made  In  sufficient  time  for  the 
decision  on  SST  production.  I  have  consider- 
able confidence  In  the  results  of  such  cal- 
culations for  they  are  based  on  ESSA  re- 
search over  quite  a  few  years." 

Recently,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology — MIT — sponsored  a  sum- 
mer Study  on  Critical  Environmental 
Problems.  This  study  group  was  com- 
prised of  the  Nation's  most  eminent  and 
highly  qualified  environmental  scientists 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  William 
W.  Kellogg,  director  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Atmospheric  Sciences,  National  Cen- 
ter for  Atmospheric  Research.  The  study 
group  explored  the  possibility  that  water 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  produced  by 
large-scale  commercial  operations  of  the 
SST  might  affect  the  radiation  balance 
and  thereby  affect  world  climate. 

They  concluded  that  the  carbon  di- 
oxide produced  by  SST's  creates  no  spe- 
cial environmental  problem  and  that  a 
climatic  effect  was  not  likely.  Their  addi- 
tional calculations  also  removed  concern 
that  water  vapor  might  affect  climate  by 
accelerating  the  destruction  of  ozone. 
They  concluded  that  the  effects  on  ozone 
would  be  small  and  well  within  the  na*:- 
ural  day-to-day  variability  of  ozone  con- 
centra  tioas.  Changes  In  ozone  at  SST 
flight  altitudes  will  not  resnlt  in  an 
ultraviolet  radiation  hazard  at  the 
earth's  surface. 


The  study  group  considered  the  cloudi- 
ness of  Increased  water  vapor  in  the 
stratosphere  brought  on  by  flight  oper- 
ation of  the  supersonic  transport.  The 
study  group  recommended  further  study 
to  determine  whether  additional  cloudi- 
ness might  occur  in  the  polar  regions 
at  night  and  during  the  winter  montiis 
as  a  result  of  supersonic  operation. 
Further,  the  group  suggested  the  deter- 
mination of  the  effects  of  such  cloudi- 
ness, if  any.  No  one  knov.'s  whether  this 
will  be  good  or  bad. 

Dr.  William  Kellogg,  in  a  letter  to  the 
director  of  the  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment program,  clarified  the  MIT 
study  group's  position  as  concerns  their 
recommendation  for  a  limited  amount  of 
additional  environmental  research.  In 
his  letter  dated  August  24.  1970,  Dr.  Kel- 
logg stated: 

This  Is  a  chance  for  a  major  new  tech- 
nological development  to  be  studied  before 
It  goes  Into  full-scale  operation,  and  we  cer- 
tainly should  seize  the  opportunity.  I  under- 
stand that  you  agree  with  this  point  of 
view.  Nowhere  have  we  indicated  that  we  be- 
lieve the  SST  development  shoxild  be  held 
up  or  delayed  pending  the  results  of  this 
study. 

The  study  group  also  recommended 
the  obtaining  of  better  estimates  on  the 
emission  of  combustion  products  under 
simulated  flight  conditions  and  under 
real  fiight  conditions  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

COMMUNITY   tiOlSB 

Today,  as  one  might  expect,  most  com- 
plaints related  to  aircraft  noise  are  as- 
sociated with  the  takeoff  climb  or  witb 
the  landing  approach  to  the  airport.  In 
both  cases,  the  aircraft  are  flying  over 
the  commimities  adjacent  to  the  airport 
property.  Contrary  to  current  misinfor- 
mation, supersonic  aircraft  wUl  be  quiet- 
er than  today's  airplanes  during  take- 
off climb  and  on  approach  to  landing 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  should  be  able  to 
meet  the  stringent  noise  limits  recent- 
ly established  by  rule  for  all  new  or  fu- 
ture subsonic  jet  aircraft.  If,  however, 
the  SST  were  to  be  put  into  operation 
today,  using  today's  noise  abatement 
technology,  it  would  generate  more  im- 
mediate sideline  noise  on  the  airport  dur- 
ing takeoff  roll  than  that  produced  by 
today's  jet  transports.  However,  it  is 
about  the  same  level  as  these  airplanes 
make  in  the  community  during  landing 
approach  to  the  airport.  These  sideline 
noise  levels  are  higher  than  desired. 

Therefore,  the  ongoing  major  SST 
noise  reduction  effort  is  aimed  at  devel- 
oping techniques  to  provide  maximum 
reduction  of  sideline  noise  with  minimum 
loss  of  airplane  performance.  Planned 
research  and  devlopment  programs  for 
both  the  SST  engine  and  airframe  manu- 
facturers show  the  practical  potential  of 
reducing  this  sideline  nc-:e  by  more  than 
one-half  or  to  a  level  th..t  is  about  the 
same  as  that  now  experienced  during 
takeoff  roll  by  today's  long-range  jets. 
The  production  airc^ft  objectives  ap- 
plicable to  after  takeoff  and  landing  ap- 
proach noise  are  the  same  as  recently 
established  by  FAR-36  for  new  subsonic 
aircraft  and  are  below  that  now  being 
generated  by  today's  four-engine  jets. 

The  bin  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 
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day  could  make  these  levels  a  matter  of 
law.  NASA,  with  their  vast  equipment 
and  expertise,  is  blzn  providing  valuable 
assistance  in  this  SST  noise  reduction  ef- 
fort. With  8  years  to  go  before  commer- 
cial introduction,  American  engineering 
ingenuity  and  proven  capability  has  more 
than  ample  time  to  improve  the  sideline 
noise  characteristic  without  adversely 
affecting  the  already  attractive  takeoff 
climb  and  landing  noise  characteristics. 
It  can  and  will  be  done  before  commer- 
cial introduction. 

COSMIC    RADIATION 

Since  1967,  a  group  of  highly  qualified 
scientists  from  Government,  industry, 
and  the  academic  fraternity  has  been 
providing  advice  and  guidance  to  the 
SST  program  as  concerns  cosmic  radia- 
tion. This  committee  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Haralc  Rossi.  For  more 
than  2  years  specially  instrumented  air- 
craft have  been  fiying  at  supersonic 
transport  cruise  altitudes  to  collect  cos- 
mic radiation  data.  These  fiights  have 
been  conducted  in  the  north  polar  regions 
where  radiation  levels  are  more  intense 
than  the  other  areas  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  examination  of  this  data 
plus  other  information  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiation 
Protection,  Dr.  Rossi's  committee  re- 
ports that  the  radiation  level  for  crews 
and  passengers  en  the  SST  will  be  the 
same  or  less  than  that  now  experienced 
on  today's  subsonic  aircraft  for  any  flight 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  due  to  the 
reduced  exposure  time  of  the  SST  crew 
and  passengers  because  the  SST  will  be 
traveling  at  about  J  .800  miles  an  hour  as 
compared  to  600  miles  an  hour  for  to- 
day's aircraft.  Major  solar  fiares  can,  if 
necessary,  be  avoided  through  alert  in- 
formation provided  by  onboard  instru- 
mentation plus  the  already  available 
elaborate  radiation  detection  }>etwork 
established  for  our  military  and  civil 
space  programs.  Cosmic  radiation  is  not 
an  SST  environmental  problem. 

CONCLUSION 

The  environment  has  been  a  strong 
area  of  consideration  throughout  the 
history  of  the  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment effort.  Many  answers  have 
obtained,  many  problems  have  been 
solved.  In  a  few  areas,  more  data  is 
needed  to  obtain  the  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  insist  on  having. 
All  of  this  information  will  be  used  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  supersonic  transport 
should  be  initiated  by  the  United  States. 
One  important  fact  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. As  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  has  pointed  out, 
the  two  prototype  aircraft  in  themselves 
will  have  no  significant  adverse  impact 
on  the  enironment.  Government  in- 
volvement in  the  supersonic  transport 
development  effort  Is  limited  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  two  prototype  aircraft 
and  100  hours  of  flight  test  after  their 
compleUon.  All  scientists  agree  that 
these  two  prototype  aircraft  will  present 
no  environmental  problems.  The  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  the  construction 
and  flight  of  the  prototypes  coupled  with 


the  data  obtained  from  the  above  de- 
scribed ongoing  environmental  research 
will  provide  the  basis  for  the  decision 
for  commercittl  construction  of  the  su- 
personic transport  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  civil  super- 
sonic transport  prototype  program  is  a 
research  and  development  program.  It  is 
an  important  and  necessary  program  for 
a  great  many  reasons,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  it  is  an  en- 
vironmental research  program.  If  there 
is  any  possibility  of  serious  environ- 
mental problems  resulting  from  commer- 
cial supersonic  fiight  as  has  been  alleged 
by  some,  then  it  is  essential  that  this 
program  to  develop  and  build  two  proto- 
types be  continued. 

We  cannot  stop  commercial  super- 
sonic fiight.  It  will  be  a  fact  within  a  few 
years.  The  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Russians  are  years  ahead  of  us  in  de- 
velopment and  are  entering  commercial 
production.  If  there  are  environmental 
problems  they  are  worldwide  and  can- 
not be  ignored.  Yet,  should  this  coun- 
try refuse  to  complete  the  necessary 
research  and  technological  development 
to  assure  that  commercial  supersonic 
fiight  will  be  environmentally  safe  and 
soimd  we  are  walking  away  from  the 
problem. 

Those  who  v/rap  themselves  in  the  un- 
familiar mantle  of  the  environmentalist 
to  oppose  this  program  are  in  fact  urging 
that  we  do  not  use  our  resources  to  see 
that  the  facts  are  obtained  and  research 
is  undertaken  to  insure  that  any  environ- 
mental problems  are  identified  and  ap- 
propriately dealt  with. 

I  view  this  course  of  action  as  un- 
sound. I  am  confident  that  thoughtful 
people  who  are  really  concerned  aoo'jt 
the  environment  will  also  come  to  view 
it  as  vmsound.  The  best  guarantee  the 
Congress  can  give  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  world  that  commercial 
supersonic  flii?ht  will  not  result  in  en- 
vironmental degradation  is  to  continue 
to  bring  our  great  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject by  going  ahead  with  development, 
construction  and  fiight  testing  of  the  two 
prototypes  authorized  by  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  failure  to  go  forward 
with  this  program  will  be  deeply  re- 
gretted by  all  concerned  within  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  "fact  sheet"  on  the  program 
together  with  a  Library  of  Congress  re- 
port on  the  environmental  aspects  of  the 
program  and  a  summary  of  the  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Summary  of  Library  or  Congress  Report  on 

THE  SST:   The  Issues  or  Environmental 

COMPATABILITY 

(By  George  N.  Chatham) 

The  environmental  issues  which  have 
been  associated  with  supersonic  flight  cover 
three  categories  a)  Sonic  boom,  b)  Noise, 
and  c)  Effect  on  world  climate. 

SONIC    BOOM 

The  recently  adopted  national  policy  and 
the  PAA  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  Is- 
sued April  16,  1970  (39  PR  6189)  would  pro- 
hibit operation  of  civil  aircraft  over  the 
United  States  at  speec'.s  which  would  cause 


a  sonic  boom  on  the  ground.  This  rule 
would  apply  to  aU  clvU  aircraft,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

The  supersonic  capability  of  supersonic 
aircraft  would  be  used  only  over  the  oceans. 
A  sonic  boom  having  a  nominal  overpressure 
of  2>i  lbs.  per  squcre  foot  would  be  felt 
on  the  ocean's  surface.  This  Is  the  pressure 
change  experienced  when  one  rises  four 
floors  in  an  elevator.  Plsh  or  surface  vessels  In 
the  ocean  experience  this  same  overpressure 
from  the  passage  of  a  three  foot  wave. 

An  overpressure  of  this  magnitude  is  In- 
significant both  to  surface  vessels  and  to 
marine  life.  The  sound  intensity  to  an  ocean 
liner  is  such  that  only  those  on  deck  would 
detect  it.  The  sound  would  be  largely  lost 
in  the  background  noise  of  the  ship,  the 
ocean  and  wind. 

noise 

There  are  three  phases  of  flight  during 
which  jet  aircraft  noise  Is  noticed,  (a)  ap- 
proach to  landing,  (b)  take  off.  and  (c)  de- 
parture. Noise  complaints  have  centered  on 
the  time  the  aircraft  flies  low  over  the  com- 
munity, that  Is  the  approach  and  departure 
phases  On  both  of  these  phases  the  SST 
produces  less  noise  than  the  Jet  transports 
in  use  today. 

A  comparative  table  as  page  six  of  the 
report  shows  that  during  two  of  tbe  three 
critical  phases  of  flight,  approach  to  landing 
and  climb  out,  the  U.S.  supersonic  aircraft 
will  emit  about  one-half  the  noise  of  the 
subsonic  Boeing  707. 

JET  ENGINE  NOISE  COMPARISON  (EPNdb) 


Con- 

■^sSf 

B-747 

B-707 

corde 

Aoproach  to  landing' 

Takeoff  (measured  2,100 

110 

118.0 

108 

feet  to  the  side  o( 

runway) 

103 

107.5 

120 

nu 

Clinbout' 

111 

111.0 

no 

108 

'  Measured  1  mile  from  end  of  runway. 

-'  Figure  of  124  EPNdb  is  based  on  today's  noise  suppression 
technology  Air  frame  and  engine  manifacturers  as  well  as 
NASA  and  DOT  are  in  their  Sth  year  of  jet  engine  noise  research. 
These  sources  feel  that  when  the  SST  engines  enter  service  m 
1978  or  1980,  the  h;ure  of  124  EPNd*-  will  be  lowered  to  118 
EPNdb  or  less. 

Without  acoustical  correction,  the  U.S. 
Supersonic  transport  will  produce  more  noise 
than  conventional  supersonic  during  its  run- 
up and  take-off  phase.  Afterburners  are  used 
for  take-off.  This  is  a  "first"  for  civil  jet  air- 
craft and  introduces  a  new  problem  to  Jet 
engine  acoustical  engineers.  Previous  re- 
search on  Jet  engine  noise  reduction  has  cen- 
tered around  the  engine  itself,  and  shows  a 
substantial  and  continuing  success. 

Jet  engines  have  been  In  cc«nmercial  serv- 
ice for  over  10  years.  During  this  period  thev 
have  grown  in  power  by  a  factor  of  six.  In- 
tensive research  to  reduce  the  noise  output 
of  Jet  engines  began  about  five  years  ago.  The 
results  to  date  have  reduced  perceived  noise 
output  to  about  half  of  the  earliest  levels. 
The  perceived  noise  level  per  pound  of  thrust 
is  now  less  than  10 ';^  of  its  initial  value. 

The  noise  related  to  the  afterburner,  how- 
ever, originates  primarily  outside  the  engine. 
The  sound  is  generated  in  the  turbulent 
gases  of  the  exhaust,  much  like  the  sound  of 
a  blow  torch.  Research  to  date  has  clearly 
shown  that  smoothing  this  flow  will  reduce 
the  sound  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  one  device  tested  thus  far  separated 
the  exhaust  column  Into  a  number  of  smaller 
strearos.  Although  it  reduced  the  noise  ade- 
quately, the  device  also  reduced  the  engine 
thrust  below  acceptable  levels.  The  challenge 
therefore  Is  to  develop  a  silencer  which  will 
not  unduly  impair  engine  performance. 

.Mthough  this  problem  has  yet  to  be  com- 
pletely solved,  eight  years  still  remain  before 
the  Boeing  SST  enters  commercial  service.  In 
view  of  the  success  of  Jet  engine  acoustical 
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res<arch  to  d&tc,  an  adequate  solution  to 
qui  »ting  an  afterburner  seems  a  reasonable 
tppctatlon. 

imx  coNsruiB  roa  work  pejiformed 

"dhe  Jet  engine  consumes  less  fuel  per 
hor  sepower/hour  than  any  other  conven- 
tloi  al  power  plant.  A  coal  fired  locomotive, 
for  example,  consumes  4  pounds  of  fuel  per 
>ower  hour.  An  automobile  consumes 
I^und;  a  subsonic  fan  Jet  engine  .4  pound; 
a  supersonic  Jet  engine  .3  pound.  (See 
table  In  report) . 


Pov  erplant: 


Sub]  )nicl«t 

KT_       

Oc«i  iHiMr_ 

Pish  I  airliner... 
Auf«  


!  eiligibi*. 


£  Imllar  resvlts  may  be  seen  hy  comparing 
pounds  of  pollutant  emitted  per  1000  seat 
mil  is  for  the  same  vehicles.  The  results  are : 
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Draft  hcM^e 

Coal  fired  locomotive. 


16  /uel/hp.  hr. 

10 

4 


3.  Automobile 0.9 

4.  Dlesel-electrlc  locomotive 0.  6 

5.  Aircraft  piston  engine 0.6 

6.  Pan  Jet  (subsonic  aircraft) 0.4 

T  Jet  engine  (supersonic  aircraft) 0.0 

Aircraft,  pArtlcularly  Jet  engln«d  aircraft, 
emit  the  lowest  quantity  of  pollutants  for 
fuel  used  of  any  vehicle.  Their  eflSuents  are 
also  released  In  the  air  where  they  may  be 
dispersed  readily.  The  automobile,  for  ex- 
ample, r^eases  a  total  of  262  pounds  of  pol- 
lutants per  1000  pounds  of  fuel  consumed. 

A  piston  engine  aircraft  emits  168  pounds. 
By  way  of  contrast  a  supersonic  Jet  engine 
emits  only  6.9  pounds.  (See  table  In  report). 


POUNDS  POLLUTANT  EMITTED  PER  1,000  POUNDS  FUEL  CONSUMED 


Vthicl* 


Carbon 
monoxide 


Oxides  of 
nrtrogen 


Hydrocarbons       Particulates 


Sulfur 

oxides 


Total 
(rounded) 


ai 

.9 

(') 

100 
20B 


3 

3.5 
10 
50 
20 


as 

.5 
.01 
15.00 

4a  00 


1.0 

1.0 

2a  0 

1.0 
1.0 


C.S 

6.9 

31.0 

168.0 

262.0 


automobile,  26  pounds;  piston  engine  air- 
craft. 23.S  pounds;  superaonlc  Jet  engine,  1.1 
pound.  (See  table  In  report). 


EMISSIONS  PER  1,000  SEAT-MILES 


Vehicle 


Fn«l 
(pounds 
p«r  1,000 

Pounds  of  pol 

utants  emitte 

il  per  1,000  s( 

lat-miles 

Cirbon 

Oxides  of 

Hydr»>- 
earooiu 

Partic- 

Sutfur 

Tola) 

milos) 

monoxido 

Mitiafea 

uiatas 

oxides 

(rounded) 

170 

a  17 

a  51 

ai 

a  17 

an 

1.1 

193 

.17 

.61 

.10 

.19 

.19 

1.3 

660 

(•) 

6.6 

.1 

.6 

13.2 

2a5 

133 

13.3 

6.6 

2.0 

.2 

.1 

22.3 

100 

20.0 

iO 

4.0 

.1 

.1 

26.0 

!  legliglble. 

J  inother  comparison  of  modes  of  transpor- 
tat  Ion  offers  Insight  Into  the  environmental 
Un  >act  of  conunerclal  supersonic  aircraft.  In 
of  relative  productivity — the  number 
vehicles  required  for  an  equal  work — 
supersonic  transport  Is  equal  to  6.1 
sutsonlc  Jets;  20.8  piston  airplanes;  or  1,970 
omoblles. 
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ETFECT     ON     WORU3     CLIMATE 


■fhe  engine  of  the  SST  will  exhaust  water, 

SO,  carlKin  and  unbumed  hydrocarbons 

Intja  the  stratosphere.  The  President's  Coun- 

on    Environmental    Quality    and    other 

concerned  with  environmental  Issues 

hate  questioned  whether  or  not  the  exhaust 

a  fleet  of  supersonic  transports  could  ef- 

changes  In  the  stratosphere,  which  might 

turn  alter  some  aspect  of  the  earth's  cll- 


gn  ups 


'  [Tie  SST  as  a  factor  of  meteorology  was  ex- 
Ined  by  the  SAS  National  Research  Coun- 
Coounlttee  on  Atmospheric  Sciences. 
ir  report  issued  In  1966,  predicted  no  ad- 
effects.  More  recently,  the  M.I.T.  spon- 
sympoalum.  Study  of  Critical  Environ- 
mental Problems  (SCEP)  reexamined  the  Is- 
Concems  for  damage  to  the  oaone  layer 
for  the  release  of  CO^,  were  dismissed.  The 
particulates  (carbon  and  the  conversion  of 
,  into  sulphates) .  as  well  as  the  release  of 
over  the  polar  regions  during  the 
wljiter  season  were  Identified  as  concerns. 
SCEP  felt  that  the  particulates,  espe- 
cially on  well  used  routes,  might  Increase 
air  temperature  along  the  path  of  flight. 
Increase  In  stratospheric  air  temperature 
several  degrees  was  noted  In  a  region  of 
stratosphere  suspected  to  contain  v<:>l- 
cahlc  dust  from  the  Ball  Volcano  Mt  Agung. 
Tl  ere   were  no  detectable  effects   either  to 
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other  strata  of  air  or  on  the  stirface  associ- 
ated with  theee  observations. 

1.    WATER    VAPOR 

As  to  water  vapor,  the  SCEP  noted  that 
during  the  winter,  the  polar  stratosphere  has 
a  higher  relative  humidity  primarily  due  to 
Its  lower  temperature.  Additional  water,  It 
was  felt,  could  result  In  some  additional  cloud 
cover. 

The  SCEP  did  not  extend  these  considera- 
tions to  potential  effects  on  the  surface  or 
on  climate.  They  recommended  a  research 
program  to  gather  addlltonal  data  from 
which  an  assessment  co\ild  be  made. 

Their  recommendations  are  being  met  in 
a  D.O.T.  environmental  research  program, 
which  has  also  been  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  Presidents  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

An  examination  of  the  Issues  and  concerns 
indicates  that  they  are,  as  intended,  maxi- 
mally conservative.  For  example,  strato- 
spheric flights  in  the  polar  regions  conducted 
regularly  over  the  past  few  years  do  not  in- 
dicate that  either  "false"  cirrus  clouds  or 
contrails  are  likely. 

A  normal  fleet  of  400  supersonic  transports 
making  4  trips  per  day  will  Inject  150.000 
tons  of  water  per  day  Into  the  stratosphere. 
A  single,  large  cumulonimbus  cloud,  common 
to  the  tropics,  can  inject  as  much  water 
vapor  into  the  stratosphere  as  would  a  fleet 
of  SST's  making  1600  flights  on  a  given  day. 

The  number  of  such  Injections  per  day  Is 
estimated  to  be  between  2  thousand  and  6 
thousand.  Seasonal  variations  and  low  alti- 
tude weather  changes  give  f.  wide  range  to 
this  dally  insertion  of  water  from  natural 
causes.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  strato- 


sphere, however,  remains  quite  stable  and 
very  low. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  why  meteorol- 
ogists are  not  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
water  vapor  from  a  fleet  of  SST's.  During 
1967,  three  common  sources  of  combustion 
in  the  United  States  poured  atiout  1.2  billion 
tons  of  water  into  the  air,  as  follows: 

RTDROCEM    FUEL    BTTRKED,     10*    TONS 

Source: 

Powerplants 447 

AutomobUea 320 

Aircraft 25 

Total    692 

Since  each  pound  of  fuel  burned  produces 
about  I'A  pounds  of  water,  the  burning  of 
692  million  tons  of  hydrocarbon  fuels  will 
produce  approximately  a  billion  tons  of  wa- 
ter. If  the  billion  tons  of  water  generated 
In  a  year  by  the  sorrces  cited  could  be  added 
to  the  air  in  a  single  second,  it  would  add  1 
part  in  100,000  to  the  water  normal  to  the 
atmosphere.  Normal  fluctuations  in  the  at- 
mospheric water  content  exceed  this  quan- 
tity many  thousandfold.  If  we  relate  the 
water  produced  by  fuel  consumption  of  the 
fleet  of  SST's  to  the  water  normal  to  the 
air,  it  appears  as  only  1  part  In  1  billion. 

a.  PARTICITLATES 

As  to  the  particulates  associated  with  the 
SST.  their  effects.  It  any,  prove  extremely 
difficult  to  determine.  This  Is  because  the 
quantities  Involved  are  not  significant  when 
compared  to  the  stratospheric  dust  resulting 
from  natural  causes.  The  steady  state  opera- 
tion of  500  SST  aircraft  would  produce  about 
l/27th  the  amount  of  particulates  the  earth 
attracts  from  space  each  day.  Occasional  vol- 
canic action  places  dust  in  the  stratoaphere 
in  volumes  exceeding  the  potential  of  the 
SST  fleet  by  htuidreds  of  orders  of  magnitude. 

Based  on  an  average  residence  time  of  18 
months,  the  carbon  particulates  would  reach 
a  peak  concentration  of  3  pcurts  In  100  billion 
(by  weight)  with  the  air  in  the  stratosphere, 
or  a  3  billlonths  of  a  microgram  per  cubic 
meter. 

The  peak  concentration  of  SO^  (18  month 
cycle)  would  reach  2  parts  in  10  billion  or  21 
billlonths  of  a  microgram  per  cubic  meter, 
assuming  uniform  dispersion  throughout  the 
stratosphere. 

The  SCEP  notes  that  most  flying  will  occ\ir 
In  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  anticipated 
that  a  potential  concentration  as  high  as  66 
parts  in  10  billion  could  be  formed  due  to  the 
concentration  of  routes  north  of  the  equator 
and  in  complete  vertical  mixing.  This  concen- 
tration would  be  60  millionths  of  a  micro- 
gram per  cubic  meter. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  average  city,  on 
a  smog  free  day,  will  have  100  micrograms  of 
airborne  particulates  per  cubic  meter.  The 
"worst  case"  routes  would  therefore  contain 
less  than  2  mllUonths  the  dust  of  the  average 
city  In  smog  free  conditions.  Effects  on  cli- 
mate from  particulate  concentrations  of  this 
magnitude  will  be  difficult  to  determine. 

3.  OZONE 

The  MIT  sponsored  study  group  re-exam- 
ined depletion  due  to  water  vapor  and  con- 
cluded that  the  effects,  if  they  could  be  de- 
tected at  all,  would  be  weU  within  the  day  to 
day  variability  of  oaone  density. 

Thb  SST:  The  Issue  op  Environmental 

COMPATIBILnT 

(By  George  N.  Chatham,  specialist,  science 
and  technology.  Science  PoUcy  B«8earch 
Division) 

abstract 
The  environmental  Issues  cover  three  cate- 
gories (a)  Sonic  boom,  (b)  Noiae,  and  (c)  Ef- 
fect on  world  climate. 
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SONIC    BOOM 


The  recently  adopted  national  policy  and 
tlie  FAA  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  Is- 
sued April  16,  1970  (39  FR  6189)  would  pro- 
hibit operation  of  civil  aircraft  over  the 
United  States  at  speeds  wliich  would  cause 
a  sonic  boom  on  the  ground. 

The  supersonic  capability  would  be  used 
over  the  oceans.  A  sonic  boom  having  a  nomi- 
nal overpressure  of  2 ','2  ll>s  per  square  foot 
would  therefore  imptact  the  water.  The  weight 
of  the  overpressure  is  equal  to  that  imposed 
by  a  3  foot  wave. 

An  overpressure  of  tills  magnitude  is  in- 
significant both  to  surface  vessels  and  to 
marine  life.  The  sound  intensity  to  an  ocean 
liner  is  such  that  only  those  on  deck  would 
detect  it.  The  sound  would  be  largely  lost  in 
the  background  noise  of  the  ship,  the  ocean 
and  wind. 

NOISE 

There  are  three  phases  of  flight  during 
which  Jet  aircraft  noise  is  noticed,  (a)  ap- 
proach to  landing,  (b)  take  off,  and  (c)  de- 
parture. Noise  complaints  have  centered  on 
the  time  the  aircraft  files  low  over  the  com- 
munity, that  is  the  approach  and  departure 
phases.  On  both  of  these  phases  the  SST  pro- 
duces less  noise  than  the  Jet  transports  in 
use  today. 

The  SST,  however,  without  acoustical  cor- 
rection, will  produce  excessive  noise  during 
its  run-up  and  take-off  pha.se.  After  burn- 
ers are  used  for  take-off.  This  is  a  "first"  for 
civil  Jet  aircraft  and  introduces  a  new  prob- 
lem to  Jet  engine  acoustical  engineers.  Pre- 
vious research  on  Jet  engine  noise  reduc- 
tion has  centered  aroimd  the  engine  itself, 
and  shows  a  substantial  and  continuing  suc- 
cess. 

Jet  engines  have  been  in  commercial  serv- 
ice for  over  10  years.  During  this  period  they 
have  grown  in  power  by  a  factor  of  six.  In- 
tensive research  to  reduce  the  noise  output 
of  Jet  engines  began  about  five  years  ago. 
The  results  to  date  have  reduced  perceived 
noise  output  to  about  half  of  the  earliest 
levels.  The  perceived  noise  level  per  pound  of 
thrust  Is  now  less  than  107o  of  its  initial 
value. 

The  noise  related  to  the  afterburner,  how- 
ever, originates  primarily  outside  the  engine. 
The  sound  is  generated  in  the  turbulent  gases 
of  the  exhaust,  much  like  the  sound  of  a 
blow  torch.  Research  to  date  has  clearly 
shown  that  smoothing  this  fiow  will  reduce 
the  sound  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  one  device  tested  thus  far  separated 
the  exhaust  column  into  a  number  of  small- 
er streams.  Although  It  reduced  the  noise 
adequately,  the  device  also  reduced  the  en- 
gine thrust  below  acceptable  levels.  The  chal- 
lenge therefore  is  to  develop  a  silencer  which 
will  not  unduly  impair  engine  f>erformance. 

Although  this  challenge  has  yet  to  be 
achieved,  eight  years  still  remain  t>efore  the 
Boeing  SST  enters  commercial  service.  In 
view  of  the  success  of  Jet  engine  acoustical 
research  to  date,  an  adequate  solution  to 
quieting  an  afterburner  seems  a  reasonable 
expectation. 

Effect  on  World  Climate 
The  engine  of  the  SST  will  exhaust  water, 
CO.,  SO:.,  carbon  and  unbumed  hydrocarbons 
into  the  stratosphere.  The  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  QuaUty  and  other 
groups  concerned  with  environmental  Issues 
have  questioned  whether  or  not  the  exhaust 
of  a  fleet  of  supersonic  transports  could  effect 
changes  in  the  stratosphere,  which  might  in 
turn  alter  some  aspect  of  the  earth's  climate. 
The  SST  as  a  factor  In  meteorology  was 
examined  by  the  NAS  National  Research 
(j^ounctl  Committee  on  Atmospheric  Sciences, 
iheir  rep<»t  (8)  issued  In  1968,  predicted  no 
adverse  effects.  More  recenUy  the  MIT 
sponsored  sympoatum.  Study  of  Critical  En- 
vironmental   Problems    (SCEP)     (10)    reex- 


amined the  issue.  Concerns  for  damage  to  the 
ozone  layer  and  for  the  release  of  CO^  were 
dismissed.  The  particulates  (carbon  and  the 
conversion  of  SO.  into  sulphates),  as  well  as 
tile  release  ot  water  over  the  polar  regions 
during  the  winter  season  were  identifled  as 
concerns.  The  SCEP  felt  that  the  particulates, 
especially  on  well  used  routes,  could  increase 
the  air  temperature  along  the  path  of  flight. 
An  increase  in  stratospheric  air  temperature 
of  several  degrees  was  noted  In  a  region  of 
the  stratosphere  suspected  to  contain  vol- 
canic dust  from  the  Ball  Volcano  Mt.  Agung. 
There  were  no  detectable  effects  either  to 
other  strata  of  air  or  on  the  surlace  associ- 
ated with  these  observations. 

As  to  water  insertion,  the  SCEP  noted  that 
during  the  winter,  the  polar  stratosphere  has 
a  higher  relative  humidity  primarily  due  to 
its  lower  temperature.  Additional  water,  it 
was  felt,  could  result  in  some  additional 
cloud  cover. 

The  SCEP  did  not  extend  these  consider- 
ations to  potential  effects  on  the  surface  or 
on  climate.  They  recommended  a  research 
program  to  gather  additional  data  from 
which  an  assessment  could  be  made. 

Their  reconmiendations  are  being  met  in 
a  D.O.T.  environmental  research  program, 
which  has  also  been  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Qtiality. 

An  examination  of  the  issues  and  concerns 
indicates  that  they  are.  as  Intended,  maxi- 
mally conservative.  For  example,  strato- 
spheric fiights  in  the  polar  regions  conducted 
regularly  over  the  past  few  years  do  not  In- 
dicate that  either  "false"  cirrus  clouds  or 
contrails  are  likely.  Moreover,  the  effects  of 
additional  clouds  or  of  the  normal  cloud 
cover  in  the  polar  region  has  a  minimal  effect 
due  to  the  high  reflections  ( low  solar  energy 
retention)  of  the  surface  and  to  the  low 
initial  solar  flux  in  this  region. 

As  to  the  particulates  associated  with  the 
SST,  their  effects  may  prove  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  This  is  because  the  quan- 
tities involved  are  not  significant  when  com- 
pared to  the  stratospheric  dust  resulting  from 
natural  causes.  The  steady  state  operation 
of  1500  SST  aircraft  would  produce  about 
1  /27th  the  amount  of  particulates  the  earth 
attracts  from  space  each  day.  Occasional  vol- 
canic action  places  dust  in  the  stratosphere 
in  volumes  exceeding  the  potential  of  the 
SST  fleet  by  hundreds  of  orders  of  magnitude. 

The  SST:   The  Issues  of  Environmental 
Compatibility 

The  Boeing  SST  wUl  be  the  fastest,  but 
not  the  largest  of  the  civil  transports.  Its 
speed,  the  key  to  its  productivity,  is  new  only 
to  civil  aviation.  The  Incorporation  of  super- 
sonic capabilities  in  a  civil  transport  fol- 
lowed 20  years  of  military  experience  and 
half  a  million  hours  of  supersonic  flight  at 
higher  as  well  as  lower  altitudes  than  that 
selected  for  the  SST. 

A  successful  Concorde  would  add  100,000 
hours  of  supersonic  flight  experience  to  U.S. 
carriers  alone  prior  to  the  first  commercial 
filght  of  the  Boeing  SST. 

It  is  likely  the  novelty  of  stratospheric 
flight  at  supersonic  speed,  even  for  com- 
mercial purposes  will  be  gone  long  before 
the  U.S.  entry  is  prepared  to  share  this  air- 
space and  market. 

The  following  section  reviews  some  of  the 
main  Issues  on  the  environmental  compati- 
bility of  supersonic  aircraft  In  general  and 
the  U.S.  SST  in  particular. 

I.  the  sonic  boom 
Sonic  boom  test  programs  ( 1 )  conducted 
by  the  Air  Force  have  provided  a  practical 
and  a  theoretical  understanding  of  the  boom 
and  its  effects.  These  tests  also  gave  several 
million  civilians  an  intensive  practical  if 
not  theoretical   education   in   the   phenom- 


enon. E>'en  when  the  booms  were  reduced 
far  below  any  destructive  potential  by  the 
altitude  and/ or  distance  of  the  source  they 
proved  bard  to  tolerate. 

The  FAA  has  exercised  its  authority  over 
civil  aircraft  and  has  slated  that  the  SSTs 
must  operate  at  subsonic  speed  when  flying 
over  the  United  Stales  or  its  territories  (2). 
The  ruling  applies  to  all  civil  aircraft,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  but  does  not  pertain  to 
military  aircraft.' 

A  sonic  boom  created  by  a  Jet  fighter  zoom- 
ing within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  ground 
can  cause  pressure  changes  exceeding  100 
lbs.  per  sq.  foot,  easily  enough  to  destroy 
certain  types  of  buildings.  Air  Force  tcets. 
In  which  the  pressure  increase  ("over  pres- 
sure") of  sonic  booms  was  gradually  in- 
creased, revealed  that  damage  first  appeared 
when  the  over  pressure  reached  7V2  lbs.  per 
square  foot.  At  this  pressvire,  several  panels 
of  glass  in  a  greenhouse  were  cracked.  (3) 
The  greenhouse  was  the  most  fragile  of  the 
test  structures  and  the  over  pressure  of  7 ',-2 
lbs.  per  square  foot  -  was  therefore  regarded 
by  the  Air  Force  as  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pressure  range  where  damage  to  structures 
may  occur. 

The  civil  aircraft  ruling  by  FAA  which 
forbids  the  sonic  boom  over  land  has  relaxed 
much  of  the  public  concern  over  this  aspect 
of  the  SST.  However,  on  transoceanic  routes, 
the  SST's  fly  supersonically  and  the  power 
of  the  sonic  boom  is  therefore  pertinent. 

The  Boeing  SST  will  reach  Its  supersonic 
cruising  altitude  at  slightly  more  than  60,000 
feet.  It  will  then  create  a  boom  having  an 
overpressure  on  the  ocean  of  2  to  2' i  pounds 
per  square  foot.'  This  is  the  pressure  change 
experienced  when  one  rises  four  floors  in  an 
elevator.  Pish  or  surface  vessels  in  the  ocean 
experience  this  same  over  pressure  from  the 
passage  of  a  three  foot  wave.  This  is  an  in- 
significant pressure  change,  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  actual  change  in 
pressure  is  not  particularly  high  in  the  most 
intense  of  sonic  booms.  The  phenomenon  Is 
noteworthy  only  because  of  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  change  occurs.  The  low  alti- 
tude p>ass  that  can  destroy  a  building  with 
an  over  pressure  exceeding  100  lbs  per  square 
foot  (5%  of  the  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure) does  so  because  the  change  in  pressure 
occurs  so  rapidly.  A  far  greater  change  in 
pressure,  if  it  occurs  over  a  longer  time  pe- 
riod, would  go  unnoticed.  A  rise  from  sea 
level  to  5000',  the  altitude  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, for  example,  creates  a  pressure  change 
of  260  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

If  a  change  in  air  pressure  occtirs  in  l/20th 
of  a  second  or  less,  the  change  is  detected  as 
sound.  The  SST  over  pressure  of  2',i  pounds 
per  square  foot  occurs  in  milliseconds  and  Is 
like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  not  painful 
but  certainly  startling,  especlaUy  when  heard 
from  a  clear  sky  under  conditions  in  which 
the  boom  is  not  masked  by  background 
noise.  On  an  ocean  voyage  the  startle  effect 
would  be  present  only  if  the  passenger  was 
becalmed  in  a  quiet  sea.  On  an  ocean  liner, 
only  those  on  the  open  deck  would  hear  It 
and  there  its  effect  would  largely  be  lost  in 
the  background  sounds  of  the  ship  and  the 
ocean. 

noise:   measttrinc  jet  engine  sound 

The  jet  aircraft  engine  Is  not  only  a  power- 
ful sound  generator,  but  also  a  generator  of 


■  The  FAA  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

-  Note  that  the  dimension  is  lbs.  per  square 
foot  not  per  square  Inch  which  Is  the  more 
familiar  measure  of  pressure.  Thus  sonic 
boom  units  are  1/144  of  those  encoimtered 
in  air  pressure  reports,  etc. 

'  Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
boom  pressure  could  be  amplified,  to  almost 
double  the  normal  2  to  2';;  psf  over  pressure. 
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to  which  the  car  is  particularly  sen- 

..    A   shrill    whine    can   stop    conversa- 

and  irritate  to  the  extreme  even  when  its 

value  is  quite  low.  The  persistence  or 

of  the  sound  also  adds  greatly  to  Its 

ation  value. 

.Jie    decibel    scale,    however    it    may    be 

(  hted  to  accommodate  special  sound  meas- 

ts,  is  logarithmic.  In  essence  the  scale 

acoustic  energy  to  sound  perception 

oudness.   Each   Increase   of   ten    decibels 
mes  a  ten  fold  rise  in  energy,  but  be- 
ise    the    ear    responds    in    a    logarithmic 
,  iner,  the  ten  fold  rise  in  energy  Indicates 
loubling    of    loudness.    Conversely,    if    a 
J  nd  is  reduced  by  ten  decibels,  for  exam- 
a  reduction  from  130  lb.  to  120  lb.,  the 
r  level  has  only  10%  of  its  former  energy, 
its  loudness  has  been  reduce ■*   by  only 
of  the  former  value. 

decibel    ratings    for    sound    energy 
out  to  be  useless  In   studies  of  Jet 
ne  noise.  The  Irritation  value  of  Jet  en- 
remalned  higher  than  that  of  the  deep 
piston  engines  even  when  the  dec- 
ratings  of  the  Jets  were  lower. 
f   measuring   systems    were   devised   to 
the  intensity  of  tue  tones  present  in 
dance  with  the  sensitivity  of  the  ear  to 
tone,  and  also  to  consider  their  dura- 
The  basic  decibel  system  is  still  used, 
when  property  weighted  for  Jet  aircraft 
Ine  studies  It  Is  called  Effective  Perceived 
.  se  Decibels  (EPNdb). 
^  i7hen  the  main  concern  is  noise  intensity 
not  duration,  the  "E "  Is  not  used  and  the 
t   oecomes   "PNdb".   The   Department   of 
uses  both  the  PNdb  and  the 
In  Its  sound  research.  New  PAA  regu- 
llmltlng  the  intensity  of  Jet  aircraft 
apply  the  PBdb. 
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THE    SOUND    OF   THE    SST 

'  "here  are  three  phases  of  fllghi.  In  which 
sound  of  Jet  aircraft  can  become  objec- 
tionable. These  are :  1 )  the  approach  to  land- 
,  a)  the  take-off  and,  3)  the  climb-out. 
.  following  table  compares  the  sound  levels 
the  Boeing  SST,  the  Concorde  and  two 
>sonic  Jets. 


JET  ENGINE  NOISE  COMPARISON  (EPNdb) 


B  747      B  707 


Con- 
corde 


Api  roach  to  londinn  >.   . 

(mujurad  2,100 

)t  to  the  side  ol  run- 

ly).  - 

r  iboyl* 


110     US.0 


Boeing 
SST 


in 


103 

111 


107.5 
118.0 


120 
110 


124 
108 


>  Measured  1  mile  from  end  ot  runway. 

'igure  ot  124  EPNdb  ts  based  on  today's  noise  suppfession 

hiiy  Air  Irame  and  engine  manufacturers  as  well  as  NASA 

DOT  are  in  their  5th  year  of  |«t  engine  noise  research. 

J  nurces  feel  that  when  the  SST  engines  enter  service  m 

Of  1980.  the  figure  of  124  EPNdb  will  be  lowered  to  118 

EPidb  or  less. 
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Everyone  who  Is  familiar  with  Jet  engine 
nc  ise  Is  also  familiar  with  the  sound  of  the 
Btelng  707.  Its  values  are  Included  to  estab- 
11s  ti  a  standard  for  comparison. 

rhe  table  shows  that  during  two  of  the 

critical  phases  of  flight,  approach  to 

and  climb  out.  the  Boeing  SST  will 

It    about    'i    the    noise    of   the    subsonic 

ing  707. 

rhe  claim  that  the  SST  will  be  four  times 

loud  as  the  707  la  thus  derived  from  the 

EPNdb  difference— each  10  EPNdb  incre- 

!nt  giving  rise  to  a  doubling  factor  of  loud- 

.  The  fact  that  sound  energy  Is  Increased 

times  (for  a  20  EPNdb  difference)  is  not 

:otTOct  evaluation  of  the  increase  In  per- 

ved  noise. 
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Progress  In  Jet  engine  acoustic  research 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been  dramatic. 
An  example  may  be  seen  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween two  engines  now  in  use.  Those  used 
in  the  Boeing  747  have  twice  the  power  of 
the  engines  in  the  Boeing  707,  yet  their 
noise  level  is  less  even  during  the  full  power 
take-off  phase.  The  engines  of  the  Boeing 
SST,  with  more  than  three  times  the  thrust 
of  the  B-707  engines  are  quieter  than  any 
engine  now  In  use  except  for  the  high  side- 
line noise  during  take  off. 

Take  off  Includes  the  period  from  brake 
release  until  the  aircraft  reaches  a  point  one 
mile  away  from  the  end  of  the  runway.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  of  slightly  less  than  two 
minutes,  the  SST  is  using  its  after-burners. 
Reducing  the  sound  generated  by  after-burn- 
ers is  a  new  challenge  to  Jet  engine  designers. 
A  significant  portion  of  the  after-burner 
noise  originates  from  the  turbulent  heat,ed 
g  .ses  after  they  have  been  exhausted  from 
the  engine,  much  like  the  sound  produced 
when  a  gas  welding  torch  is  Igiilted.  The 
research  to  reduce  this  noise  has  clearly 
shown  that  as  the  flow  of  hot  gases  is 
smoothed,  the  sound  is  reduced.  However,  the 
devices  used  thus  far  also  reduce  the  engine 
thrust.  The  task  Is  now  to  find  a  method  of 
smoothing  the  flow  without  significantly  re- 
ducing the  thrust  of  the  engines. 

In  the  12  years  Jet  engines  have  seen  com- 
mercial service,  their  power  has  been  in- 
creased six  fold.  The  results  of  sound  reduc- 
tion research,  which  began  about  five  years 
ago.  are  now  being  applied  to  new  Jet  en- 
gines. Consequently,  the  average  noise  level 
of  these  new  large  engines  is  about  half  that 
of  the  older  ones.  In  other  words,  the  noise 
created  per  pound  of  engine  thrust  has  been 
reduced  to  1/lOth  of  Its  former  value  (In 
PNdb).  In  terms  of  acoustical  energy,  the 
sound  emitted  per  pound  of  thrust  Is  1/lOOth 
of  Its  former  value. 

Another  eight  years  will  pass  before  the 
Boeing  SST  will  see  Its  flrst  commercial  serv- 
ice. If  history  Is  a  guide.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  research  to  suppress  the 
excessive  side-line  Uke  off  noise  of  these  new 
engines  will  also  be  successful. 

II.   SUPERSONIC  flight:    the   ISSV'ES   or  POT.LU- 
TION  AND  MFTEOROLOGT 

If  there  could  be  less  transportation,  then 
the  machines  used  for  transportation  would 
consume  less  fuel  thereby  reducing  the 
quantity  of  pollutants  released  Into  the  air. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  goods 
and  people  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
our  ecological  system,  then  the  causes  of 
cleaner  air  are  best  served  by  fostering  tech- 
nologies which  raise  the  productivity  of 
transportation  systems  and  equipment  so 
that  less  of  It  will  be  needed  while  simul- 
taneously, devising  improvements  to  power 
sources  to  steadily  reduce  their  release  of 
noxious   combustion    products. 

The  ideal  transportation  system  Is  one 
which  accomplishes  its  work  load  satisfac- 
torily with  a  minimum  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  a  minimum  system  cost. 

The  preceding  sections  on  noise  and  sonic 
boom  reviewed  the  Boeing  SST  In  the  con- 
text of  its  being  a  new  entry  in  the  air  trans- 
portation fleet,  the  whole  of  which  Is  under- 
going a  steady  evolution  toward  quieter  op- 
eration. The  following  sections  examine  a) 
general  problem  of  atmospheric  pollution; 
b)  the  SST  as  a  source  of  pollution  and 
c  I  the  SST  as  a  factor  in  the  weather. 
The  problem  of  air  pollution 

Exhaust  fumes  and  aerosols  are  poured 
into  the  air  of  most  cities  at  rates  which 
more  often  than  not  exceed  the  dilution  rate 
of  natural  air  movement.  A  combination  of 
terrain  and  weather  or  the  presence  of  a 
calm  air  mass  over  a  city  can  result  In  a 


period  of  Increasing  aerial  contamination. 
At  best  the  result  may  be  an  irritating  threat 
to  health  and  at  worst  It  can  be  lethal. 

Tills  Is  a  serious  threat,  one  requiring 
strong  carefully  aimed  measures  to  correct. 
Understandably,  a  challenge  to  one's  breath 
can  cause  fright,  as  well  as  irrational,  often 
self  defeating  reactions.  A  prophesy  of  a 
doomed  atmosphere  gathers  a  quick  follow- 
ing. Exhaust  fumes  and  smarting  eyes  do 
little  to  broaden  one's  perception  of  the  prob- 
lem. Yet,  if  the  city  is  viewed  from  a  distance, 
from  orbit  for  example,  the  city  and  all  Its 
vapors  appears  to  be  a  vanlshingly  small  dot 
on  a  broad  clear  expanse.  In  contrast,  the 
people  within  the  city,  looking  outward 
through  a  concentrated  cloud  of  poor  air,  see 
the  visible  world  only  for  a  short  distance. 
The  distant  world  is  lost  in  a  seemingly  all 
pervasive  gray,  and  the  dark  prophesies  which 
lay  down  the  Earth  and  its  life  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  machines,  become  believable  calls  to 
action  to  many. 

The  Scenarios  of  Doom 
In  the  most  common  of  these  prophesies, 
the  final  end  of  life  on  Earth  Is  described  in 
four  uniquely  different  versions: 

a)  man  will  exhaust  his  oxygen  supply 
iind  suffocate; 

b)  water  placed  in  the  stratosphere  by  the 
SST  win  cause  clouds,  shield  the  Earth  from 
the  Sun  thus  causing  a  period  of  final  glacia- 
tion: 

c)  water  placed  in  the  stratosphere  by  the 
SST  will  cause  clouds  which  will  Insulate  the 
Earth  and  cause  a  steady  rise  in  temperature, 
ultimately  a  heat-death  of  life  on  Earth;  and 

d)  water  placed  in  the  stratosphere  by  the 
SST  might  destroy  the  ozone  layer,  which 
stops  part  of  the  ultraviolet  light  from  the 
Sun.  Without  the  ozone  layer,  all  but  marine 
life  would  be  eliminated  by  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion. 

Two  factors  stand  out  In  these  scenarios. 
First,  there  is  the  scale.  The  forces  unleashed 
by  man,  the  flight  of  aircraft  in  these  cases, 
are  viewed  ?."  more  potent  than  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  similar  forces  unleashed 
by  nature.  Second,  the  real  target  in  air  pol- 
lution, the  correction  of  the  noxious  cloud 
permeating  a  city,  is  relegated  to  a  lesser 
role,  one  present  only  by  inference  in  the 
flrst  scenario  and  absent  in  the  other  three. 

Cleansing  the  air  of  cities  requires  posi- 
tive, concerted  planning  and  action.  London 
suffered  under  the  dense  yellow-gray  smog 
of  soft  coal  elHuents  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  recent,  economically  daring  solu- 
tion which  required  the  use  of  cleaner  burn- 
ing fuels.  Improved  personal  transportation, 
adequate  transit  services,  innovative  trans- 
portation systems  are  as  difficult  to  finance 
as  they  are  to  plan. 

The  two  goals,  that  of  saving  the  Earth 
from  some  form  of  atmospheric  cataclysm 
and  that  of  cleaning  the  city  air  supply  offer 
a  vivid  contrast.  City  smog  removal  requires 
positive  action,  expenditure  of  funds  and 
specific  pressure  on  technical  advancement. 
Translation  of  the  goal  into  a  concern  for 
the  entire  Earth  seemingly  preserves  a  con- 
cern for  the  atmosphere.  But  on  this  lofty 
plane,  the  threat  to  the  cities  loses  much  of 
Its  urgent  quality.  The  scenarios  of  global 
destruction  see  the  world's  salvation  only  in 
terms  of  negative,  not  positive  action.  Their 
formula  is  simple.  Some  cataclysmic  end  to 
life  on  earth  Is  visualized  e.g.  the  depletion 
of  the  earths  oxygen.  A  few  hypothetical 
associations  or  "causes"  are  named  e.g.  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels.  In  the  doom  sce- 
narios, all  that  Is  needed  to  save  life  on 
earth  is  for  man  to  cease  doing  whatever  is 
selected  as  the  cause  of  destruction,  e.g.  man 
will  expire  for  lack  of  oxygen  unless  he  re- 
duces his  consumption  of  fossil  fuel.  (4) 
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The  relationship  between  cau.se  and  effect 
of  these  and  other  similar  concerns  Is  ex- 
amined lE.  the  following  pages.  As  an  over- 
view, however,  cataclysmic  events  have  oc- 
curred many  times  in  the  earth  history.  They 
have  resulted  from  the  Interplay  of  natural 
forces  and  were  not  preclpated  by  man's  ac- 
tions. There  is  no  reasonable  comparison  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  natural  forces  and 
those  possessed  by  man.  At  this  point  in 
man's  development,  It  seems  unlikely  that  he 
can  ever  amass  the  power  he  might  need  to 
save  the  environment  from  one  of  these 
natural  cataclysms.  However,  with  contin- 
ued development,  he  may  accrue  the  knowl  - 
edge  and  power  he  would  need  to  save  him- 
self should  another  one  occur.  Meanwhile, 
his  continued  technical  progress  can  allow 
the  creation  of  vehicles  and  power  sources 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  his  life  with- 
out imparlng  the  quality  of  it. 

Global  rs  local  air  pollution:   Locating   the 
target 

To  generalize  the  condition  in  a  smog 
bound  city  to  the  rest  of  the  Earth  disre- 
gards the  relative  scale  that  exists  between 
the  city  and  its  envelope  of  air,  to  the  Earth 
and  its  atmosphere. 

Where  the  the  Interest  becomes  global,  the 
problem  must  be  placed  in  a  global  context. 
In  a  global  context,  the  contaminants  re- 
leased by  man  are  equated  with  the  amount 
and  natural  fluctuation  of  the  same  or 
similar  contaminants  natural  to  the  Earth's 
atmosphere.  The  rate  at  which  the  natural 
(or  total)  concentration  of  gases  and  aero- 
sols fluctuate  yields  information  on  the 
ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  cycle  or  dispose 
of  or  retain  them.  Similarly,  the  rate  at 
which  man  uses  fuel  (and  oxygen)  can  be 
related  to  the  total  oxygen  supply  and  also 
to  the  renewal  sources  of  oxy^n. 
Man's  use  of  oxygen  vs  the  oxygen  stipply 

Oxygen  accounts  for  20.95  ">  of  the  total 
atmospheric  mass,  or  1.3  x  10'"'  tons.  All  re- 
maining recoverable  fossil  fuel  reserves  total 
2.97  X  10"  tons.  If  man  were  to  burn  all  of 
this  fuel,  the  total  recoverable  reserves,  he 
would  consume  3%  of  the  available  atmos- 
pheric oxygen.  The  percentage  of  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere  would  be  reduced  from 
20.95%  to  20.32^",^.  The  concentration  of 
oxygen  available  for  breathing  reduces  by 
an  amount  six  times  greater  than  this  when 
one  travels  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Denver, 
Colorado  due  to  the  lower  air  pressure  In 
Denver,  Man  is  therefore  incapable  of  ex- 
hausting, or  even  sigjiificantly  reducing  his 
oxygen  supply. 

As  to  the  role  of  plant  life  In  sustaining 
this  reservoir,  Wallace  Broecker  (5)  offers 
the  following  comment: 

"First  of  all,  each  square  meter  of  earth 
surface  Is  covered  by  60,000  moles  of  oxygen 
gas.  Plants  Uvlng  in  both  the  ocean  and  on 
land  produce  annually  about  8  moles  of  oxy- 
gen per  square  meter  of  earth  surface.  Ani- 
mals and  bacteria  destroy  virtually  all  of  the 
products  of  this  photosynthetlc  activity; 
hence  they  devour  an  amount  of  oxygen 
nearly  identical  to  that  generated  by  plants. 
If  we  use  the  rate  at  which  organic  carbon 
enters  the  sediments  of  the  ocean  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  amount  of  the  photosynthetlc 
product  preserved  each  year  we  find  that  It 
is  about  3x10-"  mole  of  carbon  per  square 
meter  per  year.  Thus,  animals  and  bacteria 
are  destroying  all  but  4  parts  in  10,000  of  the 
oxygen  generated  each  year.  The  net  annual 
oxygen  production  corresponds  to  about  1 
part  In  15  million  of  the  oxygen  present  In 
the  atmosphere.  In  all  likelihood  even  this 
small  amount  of  oxygen  is  being  destroyed 
through  the  oxidation  of  the  reduced  carbon, 
iron,  and  sulfur  being  exposed  each  year  to 
weathering  processes.  Thus,  In  its  natural 


state  the  oxygen  content  of  our  atmosphere 
Is  exceedingly  well  buffered  and  virtually 
Immune  to  change  In  a  short  time  scale  (that 
is.  100  to  1,000  years) . 

"Man  has  recovered  altogether  about  10'" 
moles  of  fossil  carbon  from  the  earth's  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  fuels  bearing  this  carbon 
have  been  combusted  as  a  .source  of  energy. 
The  carbon  dioxide  produced  as  a  by-product 
of  this  enterprise  is  equal  in  amount  to  18 
percent  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in 
our  atmosphere.  Roughly  2  moles  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  was  required  to  liberate  each 
mole  of  this  carbon  dioxide  from  Its  fossil 
fuel  source.  By  so  doing  we  have  used  up 
only  7  out  of  10,000  oxygen  molecules  avail- 
able to  us.  If  we  continue  to  burn  chemical 
fuels  at  our  currently  accelerating  rate  (5 
percent  per  year) ,  then  by  the  year  2000  we 
shall  have  consumed  only  about  0.2  percent 
of  the  available  oxygen  (20  molecules  in 
every  10.000).  If  we  were  to  bum  all  known 
fossil  fuel  reserves  we  would  use  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  available  oxygen.  Clearly  a 
general  depletion  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen 
supply  via  the  consumption  of  fossil  fuels  is 
not  possible  In  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  effects  of  increasing  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide 

Wiien  carbon  dioxide  (CO.)  is  released  as 
a  combustion  product.  It  is  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  atmosphere.  Where 
and  how  It  is  released  does  not  effect  this 
dispersion.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  ocean  and 
partly  by  plants  and  other  life,  and  part 
remains  in  the  air.  The  division  of  CO.  be- 
tween these  lliree  reservoirs  holds  a  fairly 
constant  ratio. 

Its  distribution  and  absorption  rate  there- 
fore seems  to  a  function  of  atmospheric  con- 
centration. That  Is.  the  more  CO.  there  Is  to 
absorb,  the  more  is  absorbed.  'The  atmos- 
phere, all  living  organisms  and  the  ocean 
thus  become  reservoirs  for  COj  and  the  avail- 
able quantity  released  to  the  air  is  "parti- 
tioned" between  them. 

Accurate  measurements  of  the  partition- 
ing were  made  for  the  first  time  during  the 
period  1958  through  1963.  (6) 

Beginning  in  1958  and  extending  through 
1963,  two  nearly  continuous  series  of  meas- 
urements of  atmospheric  CO,  content  were 
made.  One  of  these  series  was  taken  at  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  station  near  the  top  of 
Mauna  Lioa  Mountain  in  Hawaii  (Pales  and 
Keeling,  1965),  the  other  at  the  United 
States  scientific  station  at  the  South  Pole 
(Brown  and  Keeling,  1965).  The  measure- 
ments were  carried  out  on  an  Infrared  gas 
spectrometer,  with  a  relative  accuracy  for  a 
single  measurement  of  about  M).l  ppm.  The 
observing  stations  are  located  near  the  cen- 
ters of  vast  atmospheric  mixing  areas,  far 
from  uncontrollable  sources  of  contaminants. 
Because  of  these  nearly  Ideal  locations,  to- 
gether with  the  high  precision  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  extreme  care  with  which  the 
samples  were  taken,  these  measurements 
make  it  possible  to  estimate  the  secular  trend 
of  atmospheric  COj  with  an  accuracy  greater 
by  two  orders  of  magnitude  than  ever  be- 
fore. Some  fifteen  thousand  measurements 
were  carried  out  during  the  five-year  period. 

The  data  show,  clearly  and  conclusively, 
that  from  1958  through  1963  the  carbon  di- 
oxide content  of  the  atmosphere  increased 
by  1.36  percent.  The  increase  from  j'ear  to 
year  was  quite  regular,  close  to  the  average 
annual  value  of  0.23  percent.  By  comparing 
the  measured  increase  with  the  known  quan- 
tity of  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  fossil 
fuel  combustion  we  see  that  almost  exactly 
half  of  the  fossil  fuel  CO,  apparently  re- 
mained In  the  atmosphere. 

The  table  below  (6)  shows  the  Increase 
In  CO,  as  a  result  of  the  complete  combus- 
tion of  all  recoverable  fossil  fuels.  (1) 


TABLE  5.-ESTIMATE0  REMAINING  RECOVERABLE  RESERVCS 
OF  FOSSIL  FUELS 


CarbM 

dioiudt  As  percent  of 

10''  metric    equivalent,    atmospheric 

tons        I0<*  (ms.     CO;  in  I9S0 


Coal  and  lignitsi 

Petroleum  and  natural 

gas  liquids' 

Natural  gas* 

Tar  sands' 

Oil  shales  ■ , 

Total 


2.320 

212 
168 

75 
198 


5.88 

.87 
.43 
.24 
.63 


2.971 


7.K 


252 

29 
18 
lU 
27 

336 


<  Assumed  to  be  20  percent  lignite  containing  45  percent  car- 
bon, and  80  percent  bituminous  coal  containing  75  percent  car- 
bon 

'  Assumed  carbon  content  ot  petroleuni.  natvial  gas  )u|uk1s, 
and  hydrocarbons  recoverable  Irom  lar  sands  and  oil  shales  -  86 
percent. 

»  Assumed  composition  of  natural  gas  by  volume  CH.^80 
percent,  C.H.  =  15  percant,  Nj=5  percent 

Source:  Computed  from  data  given  by  M  King  Hubbert, 
"Energy  Resources,  a  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources ol  the  National  Academy  at  Sciences-  National  Research 
Council,  '  NAS  publicatioR  lUOO  D,  1962,  pp.  I  141. 

Prom  this  data  the  follovrtng  conclusion  is 
reached  (6) : 

We  may  conclude  that  the  total  CO,  addi- 
tion from  fossil  fuel  combustion  will  be  a 
little  over  3  times  the  atmospheric  content, 
and  that.  If  present  partitions  between  reser- 
voirs are  maintained,  the  CO:  in  the  atmos- 
phere could  Increase  by  nearly  170  percseut. 

The  atmosphere  now  contains  CO;  in  the 
ratio  of  3  parts  in  10,000  by  volume.  Com- 
plete combustion  of  all  fuel  reserves  would 
increase  this  by  170  V.  It  would  then  become 
8  parts  In  10.000.  Since  no  more  CO.  could 
be  added  (from  further  combustion)  thi 
amount  would  show  a  yearly  decline  as  it  is 
partitioned  to  the  biosphere  and  to  the  ocean. 

The  actual  quantity  of  CO;  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  any  given  time  in  the  future  will 
therefore  reach  a  maximum  between  3  and  8 
parts  In  10.000.  Estimates  of  atmospheric  CO 
(6)  have  been  made  for  the  year  2000  based 
on  various  rates  of  fuel  consumption.  These 
calculations  are  summarized  as  follows  (1) : 

Assuming  further  that  the  proportion  re- 
maining in  the  atmosphere  continues  to  be 
half  the  total  quantity  injected,  the  Increase 
in  atmospheric  CO.^  In  the  year  2000  could 
be  somewhere  between  14  percent  and  30 
percent   (of  amount  now  present) . 

In  other  words  an  increase  of  30';  would 
change  the  ratio  from  3  parts  in  10,000  to 
almost  4  parts  in  10,000. 

COj  and  the  weather 

Both  CO_^  and  water  vapor  are  absortjers 
of  Infra  red  radiation.  That  Is.  heat  from  the 
sun.  or  heat  reflected  from  the  Earth  pass 
through  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  In  the  at- 
mosphere without  being  absorbed,  hence 
without  warming  them.  In  contrast,  both 
CO..  and  water  vapor  will  absorb  this  heat, 
heiice  become  sources  of  heat  In  the  atmos- 
phere. Hence  their  presence  In  the  air  can 
result  In  a  warming  effect  on  the  air. 

Heat  absorbed  by  molecules  In  the  atmos- 
phere Is  re-radlated.  not  stored.  The  radia- 
tion enaltted  Is  omnl-dlrectlonal.  hence  is 
partly  tiurned  back  into  space. 

Although  CO;  and  water  vapor  are  similar 
In  their  heat  absorbing  and  re-radlating  and 
in  their  air  warming  characteristics,  they 
differ  sharply  in  another  eliect.  CO.-  con- 
centrations In  the  atmosphere  tend  to  re- 
main fairly  constant  even  though  the  air 
temperature  changes.  In  contrast,  the 
warmer  the  air  becomes,  the  more  w^ter 
vapor  It  can  hold.  Therefore  the  ratio  of 
COj  to  water  vapor  varies  widely  with  air 
temperature,  hence  with  latitude  and  with 
altitude. 
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Vater  serves  as  a  heat  pump  both  to  air 
m  ksses  and  to  differentially  heated  areas  of 
th  >  Earth.  As  water  changes  state  to  become 
W(  ter  vapor,  energy  Is  absorbed.  The  water 
VB  ?or,  on  reaching  a  cooler  point  In  the  at- 
m  (sphere,  condenses  and  In  the  proces."?,  re- 
lei  ses  Its  energy.  The  energy  Is  then  radiated 
e<]ually  In  all  directions,  about  half  Into 
sptce.  Tiie  condensate,  as  a  cloud,  also  re- 
fit cts  incoming  energy  back  Into  space.  The 
clnud  may  then  descend  as  rain  or  re-evap- 
oi  ite  and  transfer  freshly  absorbed  energy  to 
8t  11  another  point. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Earths  surface  is 
■w(  ter  and  most  of  the  Earths  weather  Is 
piDduced  by  the  air-water  energy  exchange. 
The  role  of  COj  In  the  atmosphere  is  un- 
di  iputed  in  terms  of  Its  heat  absorbing  and 
re -radiating  capability.  The  effect  of  this  ac- 
tl  >n  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine  due  to 
tl  B  fact  that  the  warming  action  of  CO,  is 
al  ways  confounded  with  other  and  larger 
h«  ating  and  cooling  mechanisms.  It  should 
alio  be  noted  that  the  net  energy  absorbed 
b;  the  Earth  is  related  more  to  Its  reflectiv- 
It  T  than  to  air  temperature.  Highly  reflective 
d(  sert  regions  for  example,  have  extremely 
hi  It  air  while  in  the  sunlight  but  cool  rapidly 
01  ce  the  sun  has  set  Air  temperature  there- 
lore  has  no  direct  relationship  to  energy  or 
h'  at  actually  transferred  to  the  Earth. 

Were  it  not  for  the  stabilizing  and  coun- 
terbalancing effects  of  larger  variables,  I.e. 
w  tter  vapor,  surface  reflectivity,  cloud  for- 
nix atlon.  etc.,  the  warming  role  of  CX>,  In  the 
atmosphere  could  be  computed.  This  is  the 
»(  -called  •greenhouse"  effect. 

The  overall  warming  of  the  atmosphere 
between  1885  and  1940  was  generally  felt  to 
b(  related  to  rises  in  the  concentration  of 
a'  mospheric  CO^.  Yet  since  that  time,  CO, 
Irsertlon  has  markedly  increased  but  tem- 
pi iratures  have  declined  slightly: 

■One  might  suppose  that  the  Increase  in 
a  mospheric  CO,  over  the  past  100  years 
sJ  lould  have  already  brought  about  slgnlf- 
i<  ant  climatic  changes,  and  Indeed  some  sci- 
e:  itlsts  have  suggested  this  Is  so.  The  English 
n  eleorologlst,  G.  S.  Callendar  (1938,  1940, 
1II49I,  writing  In  the  late  1930's  and  the 
II  40's  on  the  basis  of  the  crude  data  then 
a  tallable,  believed  that  the  Increase  in  at- 
n  Qspheric  CO^  from  1850  to  1940  was  at  least 
1  I'l.  He  thought  this  Increase  could  account 
q  lantitatlvely  for  the  observed  warming  of 
n  jrthern  Europe  and  northern  North  Amer- 
K  a  that  began  In  the  1880's.  Prom  Table  2 
a  Id  our  estimate  of  the  CO^  partition  be- 
t'  ireen  the  atmospheric,  the  ocean,  and  the 
b  oaphere,  we  see  that  the  actual  CO.  In- 
c:  ease  in  the  atmosphere  prior  to  1940  was 
oily  4'/c.  at  least  from  foesU  fuel  combus- 
tion. This  was  probably  insufficient  to  pro- 
d  lice  the  observed  temF>erature  changes.  |  But 
li  should  be  noted  that  up  to  3.5%  of  the 
a:mo8pherlc  carbon  dioxide  (after  partition 
n  Itb  the  ocean  and  the  biosphere )  could 
a  ;so  have  been  added  by  the  oxidation  of  soil 
li  umus  in  newly  cultivated  lands.  | 

As  Mitchell  (1961,  1963)  has  shown,  at- 
r  uispheric  warming  between  1885  and  1940 
^  as  world-wide  phenomenon.  Area-weighted 
averages   for   surface   temperature   over   the 


entire  earth  show  a  rise  In  mean  annual  air 
temperature  of  about  O.S'C  (0.9°P).  World 
mean  winter  temperatures  rose  by  0.9*C 
(l.a-F).  Warming  occurred  In  both  hemi- 
spheres and  at  all  latitudes,  but  the  largest 
annual  rise  (0.9°C  or  1.6  P)  was  observed  l>e- 
tween  40°  and  70  °N  latitudes.  In  these  lati- 
tudes, the  average  winter  temperatures  rose 
by  1.6°C  (2.8°P). 

The  pronounced  warming  of  the  surface 
air  did  not  continue  much  beyond  1940.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1960  additional  warming  oc- 
curred in  northern  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica but  for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  also  for 
the  northern  hemisphere,  there  was  a  slight 
lowering  of  about  0.1°C  (0.2°F  in  mean  an- 
nual air  temperature  (Mitchell,  1963).  Yet 
during  this  period  more  than  40' ,  of  the  total 
CO,  lncrea<ie  from  fossil  fuel  combustion  oc- 
curred. We  must  conclude  that  climatic 
"noise"  from  other  processes  has  at  least 
partially  masked  any  effects  on  climate  due 
to  past  increases  in  atmospheric  CO^  con- 
tent.'  (6) 

In  view  of  the  overall  stability  of  the 
Earth's  temperature  (a  rise  of  one  to  two 
degrees  between  1885  and  1940  and  a  fall  of 
a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  over  the  next  20 
years)  the  role  of  CO.,  or  the  potency  of  a 
"greenhouse"  effect  seems  rather  tenuous. 
However,  the  failure  of  the  atmoepheric  mod- 
els which  predicted  the  warming  effect  did 
not  cause  them  to  be  abandoned.  Another 
approach  is  to  ask  how  much  colder  the  cli- 
mate would  be  without  the  atmospheric  CO.. 
One  answer  to  this  estimates  a  drop  of  18  °P. 
(1): 

Models  of  atmospheric  thermal  equilib- 
rium in  which  vertical  convection  is  al- 
lowed to  maintain  the  observed  vertical  tem- 
perature gradient  have  recently  been  con- 
structed by  S.  Manabe  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  (Manabe  and  Strlcler,  1964;  Man- 
nabe,  1965).  These  show  that  the  effect  of 
infra  red  absorption  from  the  present  at- 
mospheric carbon  dioxide  at  mid  latitudes  is 
to  maintain  a  ground  temperature  about 
10°  C.  (18"  P.)  higher  than  would  prevail  if 
no  CO..  were  present.  An  Increase  In  the  CX)^ 
content  without  a  change  in  absolute  humid- 
ity would,  according  to  these  models,  produce 
a  somewhat  smaller  surface  temperature  rise 
than  that  estimated  by  MoUer.  But  a  con- 
siderable change  would  occur  In  the  strato- 
sphere, where  the  CO^  concentration  by  vol- 
ume is  perhaps  50  tinies  that  of  water  vapor 
A  26 'i  rise  In  carbon  dioxide  would  cause 
stratospheric  temp)eratures  to  fall  by  perhaps 
2"  C.  (3.6'  P. »  at  an  altitude  of  30  kilometers 
(about  100.000  feet)  and  by  4*  C.  (7"  P.)  at 
40  kilometers  (about  130.000  feet)     (6) 

Since  the  CO^  now  present  in  the  air  can 
not  be  removed  artlftcally,  the  predicted  drop 
in  temperature  of  18*  P.  can  not  be  tested. 
However,  one  difficulty  with  this  approach 
is  clear.  The  effect  of  CO,  in  all  models  is  to 
predict  higher  temperatures  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  Also  the  concentra- 
tion of  CO.  In  the  total  atmosphere  has  risen 
at  a  steadily  Increasing  rate  since  1885.  Yet 
during  that  time  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  Earth  elevated  slightly  during  the  time 


of  least  concentration,  then  fell  slightly  dur- 
ing the  time  of  highest  concentration. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  history 
of  CO.-  in  the  atmosphere  shows  its  effect  to 
be  unknown,  not  for  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  infra-red  absorption  and  heating  values 
of  CO^.  but  simply  because  CO^  in  the  con- 
text of  all  other  variables  and  stabilizing  fac- 
tors, produces  an  effect  so  amall  that  it  is 
lost. 

It  would  appear  that  increasing  concentra- 
tions of  CO2  can  not  be  shown  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant variable  to  the  climate.  As  a  pol- 
lutant, COj  Is  colorle.ss,  odorless.  Except  for 
water-vapor,  which  Is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  pollutant,  CO^  is  the  least  toxic 
effluent  of  combustion.  It  Is  soluable  in  water 
and  Is  used  to  carbonate  soft  drinks  and 
beer.  An  individual  is  exposed  to  much  higher 
concentrations  of  CO2  In  carbonated  bever- 
ages than  a  dense  smog  condition.  When  the 
concentration  of  combustion  products 
reaches  a  level  where  physiological  damage 
can  occur,  the  damage  is  done  by  combus- 
tion effluents  other  than  CO2. 

Fuel  consumed  for  tcork  performed 

Within  the  city,  the  work  efficiency  ob- 
tained from  fuel  becomes  a  matter  of  en- 
vironmental safety  as  well  as  quality.  The 
table  below  compares  fuel  consumed  per 
horsepower /  hour  for  various  types  of  power 
sources.  (7) 
Power  plant 

(pound  fuel/horsepower  hour) 

1.  Draft  Horse 10 

a.  Coal  fired  locomotive 4 

3.  Automobile    0.9 

4.  Diesel-Electric  Locomotive 0.6 

5.  Aircraft  Piston  Engine 0.6 

6.  Pan  Jet   (Subsonic  Aircraft) 0.4 

7.  Jet  engine   (supersonic  aircraft) 03 

Aerial  communter  systems  such  as  VTOL 
and  STOL  offer  the  city  high  production  ve- 
hicles equipped  with  higher  temperature 
cleaner  burning  engines  compared  to  surface 
vehicle  standards.  Of  more  importance  to  the 
city  is  that  exhaust  from  these  vehicles  Is 
released  at  an  altitude  which  gives  the  nor- 
mal air  movement  a  much  more  effective 
dilution  rate  than  it  can  have  for  slow  mov- 
ing densely  packed  surface  vehicles. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  pollution  from 
surface  vehicles  while  related  to  efficiency, 
is  even  more  related  to  speed  of  traffic  move- 
ment. Traffic  congestion  multiplies  the  run- 
ning time  (hence  effuents)  of  all  vehicles  in- 
volved. 

The  effluents  of  combustion  emitted  out- 
side of  a  city  do  not  present  a  serious  pollu- 
tion problem  when  compared  to  those  al- 
lowed to  concentrate  ■within  a  city.  How- 
ever, they  can  not  be  ignored. 

Aircraft,  particularly  Jet  englned  aircraft 
emit  the  lowest  quantity  of  pollutants  for 
fuel  used  of  any  vehicle.  Thetr  effluents  are 
also  released  in  the  air  where  they  may  be 
dispersed  readily. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pollutant 
yield  for  various  vehicle  engine  systems 
based  on  using  the  same  quantity  of  fueL 


POUNDS  POLLUTANT  EMITTED  PER  1,000  LBS.  FUEL  CONSUMED 


VchKit 


^  lit*.. 
At 

(  DUfl  hlMf  .. 
I  liton  airUiter.. 
/  ulo 


Carbon 

Oxides  ol 

monoxida 

nitrogen 

Hydrocarbons 

Particulates 

Sullur  oxides 

Total (rounaea; 

ai 

3.0 

,  as 

LO 

6.5 

.9 

3.5 

.5 

I.O 

6.9 

0) 

10.0 

.01 

2a  0 

31.0 

loao 

M.0 

IS 

LO 

168.0 

200.0 

20.0 

40 

LO 

2S2.0 

'  Ne|lig>bl«. 

We  should  now  compare  the  work  poten- 
tial  obtained,   that   can   be   done   from   the 

me  fixed  amount  of  fuel  The  next  table 
dlaces  the  comparison  on  the  amount  of 
flfluents  released  per  1,000  seat  miles  for 
t  tie  same  vehicles. 


Finally,  we  may  examine  the  same  vehicles 
in  terms  of  their  productivity.  The  more  pro- 
ductive a  vehicle  becomes,  the  lower  tb« 
number  of  vehicles  required  to  handle  a  given 


work  load.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles required  Is  at  great  importance  to 
transportation  economics  as  explained  ear- 
lier. It  Is  also  a  pollution  variable. 
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EMISSIONS  PER  THOUSAND  SEAT-MILES 


Pounds  o<  pollutants  •mitted  per  thousand  stat-milei 

Vohicio 

per  thou- 
sand miles) 

Carbon 
monoxide 

Oxides  ol 
nitrogen 

Hydro-                  Partic- 
carbons                  ulatet 

SuHw 
•itdM 

a  17 

.19 
13.2 
.1 
.1 

ToUl 
(rounded) 

<£iihtanic  ist     ........... ...... ... 

170 

aw 

.17 
(') 

13.3 

20 

a  51 
.68 
6.6 
6.6 
2 

01  a  17 
.10                     .19 
.1                        .6 

2  .2 
4                           .1 

1.1 

sst        

193 

1.3 

660 

20  5 

133 

22.3 

100 

26.0 

_ 

I  Negligible. 

When  a  vehicle  must  be  overhauled,  a  great  the  Boeing  707)    must  be  maintained  to  do     set  of  vehicles  in  terms  of  realtive  produc- 

deal  of  power  (hence  fuel  consumption)  is  re-  the  work  that  can  be  handled  by  a  single  Boe-      tivlty.  (4) 

quired.  For  example,  six  subsonic  Jets   (like  ing  SST.  The  table  below  compares  the  same 


RELATIVE  PRODUCTIVITY 


Vehicle 


Fuel  consump- 

Speed  (miles  lion  (pounds 

per  hour)  per  hour) 


SST 

Ocean  liner 

Subsoniciet 

Piston  airplane.. 
Auto 


L750 

115,000 

40 

53,000 

550 

13,000 

350 

3,000 

60 

24 

Seating 
capacity 


270 

2,000 

140 
65 

4 


Vehicles  Vehicles 

required  lor  required  lor 

2,000  seats     equal  work  year 


7.4 

1.0 

14,3 

3L0 

500.0 


1,0 

5,9 

6  1 

20,8 

1,970.0 


In  all  comparisons,  the  turbine  engine 
powered  aircraft  is  superior  to  other  systems. 
The  piston  engine,  particularly  when  used 
in  automobiles,   is   clearly   the   worst. 

The  Jet  aircraft  account  for  3  times  the 
Intercity  passenger  miles  of  all  other  carri- 
ers combined.  In  local  travel  and  commuting 
however,  the  automobile  remains  unchal- 
lenged. 

Research  to  develop  low  cost  automobile 
exhaust  treatment  systems  is  progressing, 
but  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  first 
step.  These  systems  will  Improve  air  quality 
.  by  removing  a  percentage  of  the  more  toxic 
effluents  from  the  exhaust.  However,  they  do 
not  alter  the  total  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed nor  the  extremely  low  vehicle  produc- 
tivity. 

The  comparative  data  shown  suggests  that 
the  technology  of  the  high  temperature  used 
in  modern  aircraft  if  applied  to  automobiles, 
would  significantly  reduce  exhaust  concen- 
tration and  toxicity.  The  aircraft  turbine 
when  compared  to  the  automobile  engine 
produces  less  than  Z''r  as  much  toxic  ef- 
fluents for  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  The 
amount  of  fuel  required  per  hp.'hr  is  also 
reduced  by  more  than  50 '^r. 

m,   STRATOSPHERIC    CONTAMINATION    FROM   THE 
SST 

Water  vapor 

A  normal  fleet  of  400  supersonic  transports 
making  4  trips  per  day  will  Inject  150,000 
tons  of  water  per  day  into  the  stratosphere. 
In  addition  to  the  water,  the  exhaust  gasses 
contain  particulate  matter,  carbon  dioxide, 
sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gaseous  products. 

Speculation  over  the  consequences  of  this 
Intrusion  Into  a  relatively  unused  layer  of 
the  atmosphere  have  included  fears  that 
climatic  changes  would  occur.  Both  lethal 
rise  in  temperature  and  a  new  ice  tige  have 
been  predicted.  A  permanent  cloud  cover 
was  associated  with  both  forecasts.  Another 
postulatlon  includes  a  potential  destruction 
of  the  ozone  layer  with  a  subsequent  inten- 
sification of  ultra  violet  Irradlcatlon. 

The  stability  of  the  stratosphere  has  also 
been  questioned.  The  idea  here  postulates 
that  the  steady  state  of  the  stratosphere  may 
result  from  a  critically  sensitive  balance  of 
natural  forces,  and  man's  use  of  it  could 
destroy  the  critical  balance  and  trigger  vast 
changes. 

Man's  concern  that  he  may  alter  the  cli- 
mate before  he  learns  to  control  it  Is  far 
from  new.  The  Earth's  climate  is  often  iden- 
tified as  the  price  man  will  pay  for  some 
new  (hence  unfamiliar)  technical  or  scien- 
tific development.  In  recent  times,  the  in- 


dictment of  climate  change  has  been  di- 
rected at  nuclear  detonations,  rocket  pene- 
trations and  rocket  exhaust  products. 

The  latest  item  to  receive  this  indictment 
Is  the  supersonic  transport.  Supersonic  flight 
Is  unprecedented  in  the  world  of  civil  air- 
craft. A  by-product  of  supersonic  flight,  the 
sonic  boom  (from  military  planes)  served 
as  its  debut  to  the  civilian  world.  The  po- 
tential utility  of  the  speed  for  civil  appli- 
cations was  hardily  suggested  by  the  start- 
ling shock  of  this  explosive  greeting.  Con- 
tinued testing  (by  the  Air  Force  in  the  early 
1960's)  to  study  sonic  boom  effects  left  many 
cities  of  people  with  more  awe  than  under- 
standing and  more  anger  than  curiosity. 
Supersonic  flight  to  the  military  had  become 
common  place  by  then.  It  dates  back  23 
years,  a  period  long  enough  for  many  thou- 
sand supersonic  aircraft  to  have  accrued  an 
estimated  '  half  a  million  super  sonic  flight 
hours  at  altitudes  between  50,000  and  80,000 
feet.  Similar  experience  is  common  to  most 
of  the  world's  Air  Forces. 

But.  the  famlllarty  of  the  miUtary  with 
supersonic  flight  does  not  transfer  to  the 
public  sector  in  any  automatic  fashion.  The 
civil  SST  had  a  stark  newness  and  an  aura 
of  great  power.  If  It  were  allowed  to  fly, 
would  It  upset  our  atmosphere?  The  National 
Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  commented  as  follows: 

The  aerospace  age  has  added  another  di- 
mension to  the  problem  of  Inadveii^nt 
weather  modlflcation.  The  advent  of  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft,  flj-lng  routinely  In 
the  stratosphere,  has  raised  a  question  con- 
cerning possible  consequences  of  the  addi- 
tional water  vapor  to  be  injected  by  these 
aircraft  into  the  stratosphere.  Our  tentative 
conclusion,  based  on  an  assumed  traffic  vol- 
ume of  four  flights  per  day  for  400  supersonic 
transport  planes,  is  that  neither  additional 
cloudiness  (contrails)  nor  water-vapor  ab- 
sorption of  a  long-wave  radiation  will  be 
sufficient  to  disturb  appreciably  either 
stratospheric  properties  or  the  large-scale 
circulations  that  are  influenced  by  its  ther- 
modynamic state.  (8) 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administration 
led  to  the  following  comment: 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Office  of  Meteorologi- 
cal Research  that  although  an  unequivocal 
answer  cannot  be  offered,  the  general  opin- 
ion of  a  large  group  of  scientists  almost 
unanimously  rejects  any  slgniflcant  threat 
to  modification  of  the  weather.  (9) 


'  Total  furnished  by  DOD. 


Regardless  of  the  authority  behind  these 
statements,  they  have  had  little  effect  on 
the  disposition  of  this  concern.  Perhaps  these 
analyses  would  have  carried  greater  force  if 
the  meteorologists  had  explained  the  place 
this  man-made  peiturbatlon  holds  in  their 
realm  of  the  atmosphere  and  Its  natural 
forces. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  meteorologists  who  were  quoted  were  not 
disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  water  injection 
from  a  fleet  of  SST's. 

During  1967,  three  common  sources  of 
combustion  in  the  United  States  poured 
about  1.2  billion  tons  of  water  into  the  air, 
as  follows: 

Hydrocarbon  fuel 
Source:  burned,  106  tons 

Power   plants 447 

Automobiles    220 

Aircraft 25 

Total    692 

Since  each  pound  of  fuel  burned  pro- 
duces about  IVi  lb  of  water,  the  burning  of 
692-mlllion  tons  of  hydrocarbon  fuels  will 
produce  approximately  a  billion  tons  of 
water.  This  water,  ejected  as  vapor,  becomes 
a  factor  in  the  equilibrium  of  water  ab- 
sorbed or  released  by  the  atmosphere. 

How  much  of  a  factor  Is  a  billion  tons  of 
water? 

One  often  hears  reference  to  "our  sea  of 
air."  In  a  literal  sense,  the  average  moisture 
level  of  the  air  would  Indeed  make  a  sea. 
On  an  average  day  our  "sea"  in  the  air 
weighs  approximately  150-trlllion  tons.  Con- 
densed in  one  place  this  water  would  form 
a  3000-sq-mi.  sea  1  ml.  deep. 

We  can  now  place  the  water  generated  by 
burning  fuels  in  its  global  context.  If  the 
billion  tons  of  water  generated  in  a  year  by 
the  sources  cited  could  be  added  to  the  air 
in  a  single  second,  it  would  add  1  part  in 
100,000  to  the  water  normal  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Normal  fluctuations  in  the  atmos- 
pheric water  content  exceed  this  quantity 
many  thousand  fold. 

Our  projected  fleet  of  SSTs  will  occupy 
a  previously  unused  part  of  the  Earth's  air 
envelope.  Cruising  height  of  12  mi.  will  b« 
five  or  six  miles  above  that  of  conventional 
Jet  transports.  Consequently,  the  atmos- 
pheric volume  used  for  air  travel  will  lie 
almost  doubled.  The  useful  volume  of  air 
space  Is  now  about  1.2-bllllon  cu.  ml.  With 
the  SST  the  useful  volume  will  rise  to  about 
2>/2-billloncu.  ml. 

If  we  relate  the  water  produced  by  fuel 
consumption   of   the   fleet   of   SSTs  to   the 
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•witer  normal  to  the  air,  It  appears  as  only 
1  Mut  la  1  Ullloa.  However,  tbe  water  nor- 
m  a  to  the  air  Is  concentrated  In  tiie  warnaer, 
m  m-^tenae  air  near  the  Earth's  surtaoe. 

to  considering  this  aspect  of  the  proMem 
w(  can  begin  with  the  following  observations. 
Up  to  200.000  tons  of  water  will  be  ejecte<l 
o\er  a  flight  path  of  some  3-milllon  mlies. 
Tl  e  water  wowhl  therefore  be  dispersed  at 
til  B  rate  of  a'oout  200  lb.  per  mile. 

[f  the  relative  humidity  happened  to  be 
n<  ar  saturation  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
ncrmally  dry  (2  or  3'.'  relative  humidity) 
St  atosphere,  contrail  could  form.  It  would 
exist  untU  it  was  dispersed  Into  an  area  of 
ai  ■  somewhat  dryer  and  then  it  would  be- 
cc  me  invisible,  as  water  vapor. 

The  expansion  of  the  water  vapor  behind 
tfc  e  aircraft  Is  rapid  and  continues  until 
et  uillbrlum  with  the  surrounding  air  is 
a(  tiieved.  Water  vapor,  like  CO_,  absorbs  en- 
ei  !7  tn  the  Infrared  region  of  the  spectrum. 
If  one  attempts  to  measure  the  change  In 
ru  nation  intensity  on  a  square  foot  of  Earth 
sv  rface  within  about  two  minutes  of  the 
fl'  -over,  he  will  be  seeking  a  change  In  snn- 
U|  *it  resulting  from  the  light  penetrating  an 
63  pandlng  band  of  water  vapor  which  by 
t»  at  time  would  have  merged  with  the  wing 
tl  >  vortices.  These  two  rotating  tubes  of  air 
w  )uld  have  a  total  cross  section  of  about 
21  0.000  square  feet. 

The  SST  requires  two  seconds  to  fly  a  mile. 
T  lerefore,  two  minutes  after  passage  the 
ej  pandlng  water  vapor  would  occupy  a  vol- 
u  ne  of  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  air  per  mile. 
li  easurlng  solar  energy  intensity  on  a  square 
f«  ot  area  directly  beneath  one  of  the  tubes 
(I  bout  350"  diajneter),  existing  at  this  In- 
6)  mt  would  require  detecting  changes  asso- 
c)  ited  with  the  flUerlng  efficiency  of  .0024 
o  mce  of  vapor  (If  weighed  as  water).  Meas- 
u  ement  would  be  most  imcertaln.  If  pcBsible 
a    all. 

Gradual  tccumulatioa  of  water  in  the 
stratosphere 

However  small  the  daily  effect  may  be.  one 
M  pect  of  the  question  remains.  Tbe  SST, 
a  »«e  in  service,  will  remain  in  aervice.  Will 
U  i«  year-by-year  deposits  of  water  cause  a 
g.  «dual  acumulatlon  which  could  eventually 
a.  rect  the  normal  environment?  This  ques- 
U  jn  asks  whether  or  not  this  normally  dry, 
h  gh  layer  of  air  contains  mechanisms  to 
p  ■eserve  its  eqtHllbi+um.  It  further  asks: 
W  HI  the  water  from  the  SST  accumulate 
w  ith  time  or  be  disposed  of  by  the  natural 
IT  echanlsms  wtilch  now  preserve  the  equilib- 
rl  van  ot  the  «tratoe{rf»ere? 

The    recently    concluded    symposium    at 

V  llllams  College  to  study  crtttcal  envlron- 
n  ental  problems  tentatlrely  concluded  that 
li.  cooler  (f>olar)  areas,  the  stratospherw 
e  mW  accumulate  enough  water  for  Increased 
c'oudlnees.  In  expreasing  their  oonoem.  the 
r  ■mposlTnn  reeommended  that  teats  and  re- 
si  #irch  be  cond'.icted  to  determine  first 
K  tMther  or  not  iKkhtlonal  clouds  would 
o  cur  and  second  what  effect  these  cloiids 
n  Jght  have. 

To  place  these  concerns  in  perspective,  it 
*  iould  be  noted  that  the  stmcoephere  does, 
ii  ideed.  possess  natural  mechanisms  which 
Ji  Did  its  conditions  relatively  constant.  Tlie 
h  Igher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  Im- 
c  lune    from    the     e.lects     of    low-altitude 

V  father.  A  single,  large  cumulonimbus  cloud. 

0  )mmon  to  the  tropics,  can  Inject  as  mxwh 
sa'^r  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere  as  wtjuld 
a  fleet  of  SST"s  making  1600  flights  on  a 
g  ven  day.  (6) 

The  number  of  such  Injections  per  day  is 
e  tLinated  to  be  between  2  thousand  and  6 

1  lOMEand.  Seasonal  variations  and  low  altl- 
l  :de  weather  changes  giv«  a  wide  range  to 
f  lis  daily  insertion  of  water  from  nat\iral 
c  iiises.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  strat- 
o  sphere,  however,  remains  quite  stable  and 
v  ?ry  low.  ESSA  data  shows  that  over  the  past 
fl  re   vears  the  water  content  of  the  8tr«t- 


osphere  has  shown  a  bKjw  IncreaBe  and  la 
now  £0%  greater  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
In  nuBotkars.  however,  this  60%  increase  Is 
the  difference  between  2  parts  per  million 
(ppm)  and  3  ppm. 

Aboirt  20  r  of  the  atmosphere  lies  above 
38,000  feet.  This  quantity  of  air  weighs  11.4 
xlO'  tons.  Stratospheric  water  would  there- 
fore be  approximately : 

at  2  ppm — 22.8x10"  tons 
at  3  ppm — 34.2x10"  tons 

Some  idea  of  the  water  cycling  capability 
of  the  stratosphere  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  relatively  stable  amount  of  water 
present  In  the  stratosphere  with  the  amount 
received  from  tropical  weather  each  day. 

If  we  use  the  ESSA  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately 150,000  tons  of  water  Inserted  Into  the 
tropical  stratosphere  from  a  simple  large 
cumulonimbus  cloud,  then  for  each  500  such 
daily  events  the  stratosphere  would  receive 
75x10"  tons  of  water. 

This  rate  of  water  insertion  (500  cumu- 
lonimbus clovids  per  day)  would  require  45 
days  to  place  in  the  stratosphere  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  that  now  present.  This 
consideration  Is  less  important  than  the  fact 
that  the  water  level  in  the  stratosphere  Is 
extremely  constant.  To  remain  constant,  or 
approximately  so,  the  stratosphere  must  re- 
lease all  the  icatcr  it  receiver  each  daji  cb€>ve 
the  nortHal  to  its  stable  state. 

For  each  500  large  cumnlonimbus  clouds 
that  occur  each  day  in  the  tropics,  the 
stratosphere  receives  but  also  releases  seventy 
five  million  tons  of  water.  The  water  in- 
jected by  a  fleet  ot  600  SST's  would  be  OJOOa 
of  this  amount  and  being  water,  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  cycling  mechanisms. 
The  Btratospbere  is  dry,  not  because  It  lacks 
exposure  to  huge  quantities  of  water,  but 
because  Its  natural  T»wvhH.nism«  tend  to  sta- 
bUlse  its  water  oantent  at  a  low  level.  Water 
beyond  this  level  is  rejected. 

The  cycle  time  for  materials  placed  in  the 
stratosphere  is  uncertain.  The  period  ot  18 
month*  is  of  t«n  used.  The  figure  was  derived 
from  faU-out  detection  following  a  nuclear 
test.  The  nuclear  decay  of  the  fall  out  indi- 
cated an  18  months  period  from  the  initial 
explosion.  Ttie  cycle  tline  of  vater  placed 
in  the  stratosphere  would  have  little  lM»r- 
ing  on  stratospheric  humidity.  That  is,  the 
water  released  each  day  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  received,  but  Ic  is 
neither  likely  nor  uecessary  that  the  waiier 
either  released  or  absorbed  be  the  samie  water. 
Wheii  air  is  circulated  into  a  cooler  region, 
it  becomes  lees  abie  to  carry  water.  A  tem- 
perature change  can  cause  condensation  ot 
water  to  occur,  and  the  water  will  ooadeose 
without  regard  to  Ite  time  ot  residence  in 
the  air. 

If  we  assuRLed  that  the  water  placed  in 
the  stratosphere  actually  did  take  la  months 
to  be  cycled  out,  the  supply  of  water  placed 
iu  the  stratosphere  would  rise  steadily  to 
reach  a  »i««tTrninn  in  IS  months  of  8.1  x  10" 
xxms.  This  amount  would  boost  the  now 
uormal  3  ppm  to  a  nev  constant  level  of 
about  3.4  ppm.  The  Study  on  CriUeal  En- 
vironmental Problems  (SCEP),  (10)  using  a 
sinular  approach  for  this  assumption  (IS 
months  cycle) ,  estimated  the  increase  In 
strateospherlc  water  would  stabUlae  at  a  10% 
Increase  or  rise  from  3.0  ppm  to  a  maximom 
3.3  ppm. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rise  in  strato- 
.spheric  humidity  based  on  a  residence  tloie 
assumption  for  water  is  at  variance  with  the 
oiiservation  that  the  stratosphere  does  not 
retain  the  water  to  which  it  is  exposed  eK- 
pect  for  the  amount  which  sustains  its  steady 
btate  humidity.  The  increiise  based  on  as- 
sumption of  a  ra&idence  time  Is  therefore  a 
"worst  case"  hypothesis. 

Finally,  should  the  "worst  case"  be  true, 
the  Increase  would  represent  a  chaiige  only 
one  fifth  as  great  as  the  normal  variation 
noted  over  the  pa.=it  five  years. 


During  the  winter  season  in  the  polar 
region,  a  local  cloud  effect  was  hypothecated 
by  the  SCEP.  This  cloud  effect.  If  it  occurs 
could  be  a  contrail  or  a  cirrus-like  forma- 
tion. Although  stratospheric  flights  In  the 
p>olar  region  have  not  Indicated  that  con- 
trails or  false  cirrus  clouds  have  occurred 
during  the  past  two  years  of  observation, 
these  fUght  experiments  will  continue. 

Volcanic  events:  a  test  of  stratospheric  sta- 
biUty 

Aircraft  flying  in  the  stratosphere  deposit 
water,  gaseous  products  and  particulates. 
Regular  use  of  the  stratosphere  by  civil  SST's 
will  Increase  the  amoimt  over  that  now  fee- 
ing Injected  by  military  aircraft. 

The  issue  may  be  placed  in  perspective  by 
examining  the  efl'ects  on  stratospheric  sta- 
bility, ozone,  and  world  weather  of  volcanic 
events.  A  volcanic  eruption  Is  a  good  test  of 
stratospheric  stability.  Millions  of  tons  of 
gas.  water,  dust  and  chemicals  can  be  in- 
jected in  a  single  day.  The  stratosphere  re- 
ceives the  full  impact  of  the  Injection  lie- 
cause  the  injection  is  complete  before  cy- 
cling-out can  start. 

The  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Be- 
search  (NCAR)  cites  six  volcanic  events  la 
recent  times  which  Injected  enough  mate- 
rial to  cause  a  decline  In  world  tempera- 
ture thronffh  reflection  or  abaorptioa  of  re- 
radiation  of  solar  energy: 

"Volcanic  dust  has  been  held  responsible 
for  several  more  recent  dips  in  world  tem- 
pera tttr*  means,  sach  a«  the  notable  tem- 
perature declines  In  1TC7,  1818  (the  "yesr 
without  a  summer"],  1887.  1884,  1893,  and 
1912." 

Particulates  from  Volcanic  action  requlTe 
about  a  year  to  settle.  If  the  particles  are 
exceptionally  fine,  their  residence  is  longer. 
The  finer  particles  are  In  a  spherical  shell 
known  as  the  Jxmgle  layer  at  an  altitude  of 
about  60,060  feet. 

The  content  of  volcanic  emission  Is  not 
limited  to  water  and  inert  ash.  It  is  fre- 
quently highly  reactive  (11 ) : 

"Analyses  of  material  frcan  Kilauea,  in 
both  Us  non-einiptlve  and  eruptive  phases, 
show  that  more  than  95%  of  the  fume  par- 
ticles are  sulfuric  a«4d  droplets,  often  par- 
tially neutralized  with  ammonium  and 
calcium  ions.  Other  particles  consist  of  am- 
monium blsulfate.  ammonium  sulfate, 
ammoniunn  chloride,  sulfur,  and  caldum 
and  magnesium  sulfates.  The  volcanic  par- 
ticles from  Mayon  contain  all  the  same 
substances,  but  there  Is  on  the  whole  much 
less  acid  than  at  Kilauea.  A  can»ideraole 
amount  of  ash,  compoeed  of  fine  particles  of 
lava,  was  present  In  Mayan  samples.  Also 
present  were  many  tiny  spherules,  in  con- 
centrations indicating  that  they  originated 
from  the  volcanic  action." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  burden  placed  on 
the  sLracosphere  in  recent  time  occurred  at 
Krakatua. 

The  Krakatoa  erupuoo  replaced  an  Ulatid 
oontaixung  14  cubic  miles  of  rock  with  a 
aat  plane  a  mile  across  on  the  ocean  floor 
lying  beneath  1000'  of  water.  Dr.  Melvin  A, 
Cook,  one  of  the  world's  foremost  authori- 
ties on  explosives,  computes  the  energy  re- 
leasea  by  Krakatoa  as  equiv^ent  to  3.000 
megatons  of  TNT  (12) .  The  column  of  efflux 
left  the  Earth's  surfaoe  at  velociUes  exceed- 
ing mach  3.  The  resulting  sonic  boom  was 
audible  3000  miles  away. 

The  siKxrk  wave,  detectable  on  barographs, 
traveled  around  the  earth,  reflected  from  it- 
seU.  and  returned,  re^jeating  the  cycle  four 
times  before  diisipatiag  below  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  available  instruinents. 

Estimate'?  by  Ernst  Behrendt  indicate  that 
the  efflux  iiiduded  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  wa«r 
in  tHe  form  <rf  super  heated  vapor.  Behr- 
endt's  aocouBt  -mm  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Nature  AdBoclaiioo  (Ifature  Magaiane, 
.March  194«). 
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Sightings  at  the  time  produced  estimates 
of  the  altitude  achieved  by  the  blast  as  150,- 
000  feet.  Several  cubic  miles  of  materials, 
rock,  lava,  steam  and  water  were  pulverized 
and  blended  by  shock  waves  and  heat  and 
brought  night-time  darkness  to  areas  within 
a  hundred  mile  radius. 

The  residue  circled  the  Earth,  giving  the 
moon  a  green  tint  and  turning  the  setting 
sun  blue,  grey  or  green  for  the  better  part 
of  a  year. 

Here  again  It  would  appear  that  several 
cubic  miles  of  water,  chemicals  and  solids. 
Interacting  with  the  sunlight  for  over  a 
year,  as  they  cycled  out  of  the  air,  caused 
no  noted  or  dramatic  effects  on  long  term 
temperature  cycles,  world  weather,  or  life 
on  earth  due  to  ozone  disturbance.  (It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Junge  layer  and  the  area 
of  highest  ozone  density  coincide  In  alti- 
tude) . 

The  contaminants  placed  Into  the  air  by 
the  SST  are  not  comparable  either  In  quan- 
tity or  chemical  reactivity  to  insertions  the 
stratosphere  routinely  experiences  from 
natural  causes. 

Particulates  from  the  SST 

Carbon  particles  from  the  SST  engine  are 
estimated  at  five  pounds  per  SST  per  hour. 
The  carbon  emission  (20  lbs.)  would  be  dis- 
pensed over  a  distance  of  about  1800  miles. 

The  highest  concentration  of  carbon  would 
exist  about  an  hour  after  passage  of  the  air- 
craft through  a  calm  section  of  the  sky.  Most 
of  the  exhaust  Is  drawn  into  the  tip  vortices 
formed  by  the  wing.  The  lift  generated  by 
the  wing  imparts  momentum  to  the  air.  The 
energetic  air  departs  from  each  wing  tip  as 
an  expanding,  whirling  mass  of  air.  These 
two  air  masses  rotate  In  opposite  directions 
and  horizontally  to  the  ground.  They  depart 
in  a  downward  direction  and  spread  away 
from  each  other.  They  will  eventually  stag- 
nate below  and  to  either  side  of  the  flight 
path.  The  final  diameter  of  the  becalmed 
horizontal  columns  throughout  which  the 
carbon  has  been  mixed  will  be  several  thou- 
sand feet  across. 

If  we  assume  all  the  carbon  emitted  is 
contained  within  these  two  air  columns,  each 
will  contain  10  lbs.  in  an  hours  flight.  Based 
on  a  maximum  diameter  of  1000',  each 
column  win  contain  7x10"  cu.  ft.  through 
which  10  lbs.  of  carbon  are  dispensed,  or 
7x10"  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  carbon.  This  is  not  a 
detectable  quantity. 

A  "normal"  fleet  of  500  SST's,  operating 
ten  hours  per  day  would  release  a  total  of 
50  tons  of  carbon  per  day.  If  an  average  stay 
time  of  18  months  is  assumed  for  particulates 
placed  in  the  stratosphere,  then  the  steady 
state  density  of  the  carbon  following  an  18 
month  build-up  is  of  interest. 
650   daysxSO   tons  day=27.500   tons 

Based  on  an  average  residence  time  of  18 
months,  the  carbon  particulates  reach  a 
peak  of  27.500  tons,  or  a  concentration  of  3 
parts  In  100  billion  (by  weight)  with  the  air 
In  the  stratosphere  or  3  blllionths  of  a  micro- 
gram per  cubic  meter.  The  average  city  dur- 
ing a  smog  free  day  contains  100  micrograms 
of  dust  per  cubic  meter. 

In  addition  to  the  carbon,  today's  fuels 
would  also  release  sulphur  dioxide.  This  gas 
is  heavier  than  air  and  tends  to  fall.  It  has 
an  affinity  for  water  and  can  combine  with 
watervapor  to  form  a  particle  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Sunlight  might  add  enough  energy  to 
some  of  the  particles  to  pick  up  an  addi- 
tional oxygen  atom  to  form  a  heavier  parti- 
cle of  sulphuric  acid  or  ammonium  sulphate. 

In  examining  the  sulphur  dioxide  -lunntl- 
tles.  the  MIT  sponsored  study  group  on  cri- 
tical environmental  problems  (SCEP)  as- 
sumed that : 

(a)  The  fuel  consumed  In  1978  would  con- 
tain the  same  amount  of  sulphur  as  the 
fuels  in  use  today.  The  average  of  the  tuels 
today  ranges  between  .004%  and  0.09%  sulfur 


content.  The  value  of  .05  was  selected.  As 
well  as  being  a  pollutant,  sulfur  decreases 
engine  life.  Jet  engine  fuels  have  steadily 
decreased  in  sulphur  content  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  By  the  time  the  SST  enters 
commercial  service  the  sulphur  content  will 
be  between  0.005%  and  0.01%. 

(b)  The  fuel  consumption  was  assumed  to 
be  a  constant  of  66  tons  per  aircraft  per 
hour.  However,  the  Boeing  SST  must  reduce 
power  as  its  fuel  is  consumed.  Its  fuel  con- 
sumption average  is  53  tons  per  hour  for  a 
complete  flight.  The  operating  time  for  the 
"normal  fleet"  (500  aircraft)  was  set  at  7 
hours  per  day  by  the  SCEP.  Original  calcula- 
tions made  for  this  review  are  based  on  a 
10  hour  day. 

(c)  The  sulphur  dioxide  gas  In  the  exhaust 
is  not  particulate.  However,  for  purposes  of 
the  study,  the  gas  was  regarded  as  totally 
converted  to  particulates.  Tlie  sulphate 
particles,  once  formed,  tend  to  grow  and 
eventually  fall.  A  hypothetical  and  unnat- 
ural situation  was  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  at  the  effects  from  the  most  con- 
servative (worst  case)  viewpoint.  This  case 
assumes  total  conversion  of  SO.,  to  particu- 
lates and  no  particle  growth. 

Using  the  SCEP  assumptions,  an  SST  will 
release  0.66  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  per  day. 
A  fleet  of  500  aircraft  would  release  330  tons 
per  day.  With  a  cycle  time  of  18  months  the 
peak  SOj  concentration  would  reach  181,500 
tons.  This  quantity.  If  evenly  dispersed  would 
become  2  parts  In  10  billion  with  the  air  in 
the  total  earth's  stratosphere  or  21  blllionths 
of  a  microgram  per  cubic  meter. 

Safety  factor 
The  ratio  of  SOa  which  may  become  par- 
ticulate through  chemical  interaction  Is  un- 
known at  this  time.  The  safety  factor  for 
the  assumption  of  complete  conversion  to 
particulates  Is  therefore  also  unknown.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  the  safety 
factor  without  considering  the  degree  to 
which  SO'j  becomes  particulates,  exceeds 
300''r.  In  other  words,  the  analysis  provided 
by  the  SCEP  would  apply  to  a  world  fleet  of 
1,500  aircraft  more  accurately  than  to  the 
"standard  world  fleet"  of  500  aircraft  identi- 
fied In  the  study. 

Dispersion  pattern 

The  chances  of  a  uniform  dispersion  are 
small.  Knowledge  of  particle  dispersion  In 
the  stratosphere  Is  somewhat  limited.  Only 
in  recent  years  has  serious  study  of  such 
events  been  possible.  Some  relevant  data  is 
available  from  observations  of  the  materials 
injected  by  the  Mt.  Agung  volcano.  Although 
the  actual  quantity  of  material  placed  In 
the  stratosphere  by  this  volcano  is  not 
known,  the  SCEP  felt  that  observations  of 
the  particle  history  and  their  effects  would 
be  relevant.  The  group  speculated  that  the 
combined  particle  emissions  (carbon  and  sul- 
phur) from  the  SST  might  peak  to  be  similar 
to  a  "small  Agung."  perhaps  even  equal 
to  it. 

The  SCEP  based  this  comment  on  meas- 
urements of  particulates  in  the  stratosphere 
made  by  Junge  (15)  prior  to  the  Agung 
eruption.  His  measures  indicated  a  particle 
concentration  of  12  parts  per  billion  with 
the  air  in  the  stratosphere.  Tliis  figure  is 
contrasted  with  measurements  taken  by 
Cadle  et  al.  (16)  in  1969.  Cadles  data  indi- 
cated that  the  stratosphere  contained  360 
parts  per  billion;  a  30  fold  Increase.  The 
higher  density  was  associated  with  the  erup- 
tion of  Mt.  Agung  although  the  measure- 
ments were  taken  several  years  after  the 
eruption. 

The  world  wide  peak  particle  dispersion 
from  the  SST's  was  estimated  by  the  SCEP 
to  be  33  parts  per  billion.  They  cautioned 
that  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  this  con- 
centration could  rise  to  330  parts  per  billion 
on  heavily  used  routes.  The  coincidence  of 
the   peak   route   particle   estimate   and    the 


post  Agung  measurements  led  to  the  com- 
parison of  :,he  SST  to  Mt.  Agung. 

The  use  of  the  comparison  by  the  press 
turned  out  to  be  somewhat  more  dramatic 
than  the  SCEP  intended.  The  following  points 
will  place  some  of  these  observations  in  per- 
spective: 

Volcanic  eruptions  are  not  the  sjle  source 
of  particles  in  the  stratosphere.  The  earth's 
gravitational  field  draws  In  meteoric  dust  as 
though  It  were  a  vacuum  cleaner.  NASA  (17) 
estimates  that  a  total  of  lO-'*  particles,  rang- 
ing In  size  from  1"  gram  up  to  10  grams 
enter  the  atmosphere  each  day. 

The  data  is  inadequate  to  establish  the  size 
distribution  of  the  trapped  particles.  The 
total  weight,  therefore  can  not  be  calculated. 
However,  a  conservative  estimate  can  be  mad» 
by  selecting  a  particle  size  on  the  small  end 
of  the  size  range  and  assuming  that  all  par- 
ticles are  this  size. 

If  all  were  10'-  grams,  the  total  weight  of 
the  dust  would  be  10,000  tons  per  day.  Grant- 
ing this  dust  the  same  18  month  cycle  used 
for  the  Agung  debris  and  the  SST  particu- 
lates, the  steady  state  total  Is  5.5  x  lO''  tons. 

The  ratio  between  this  quantity  of  dust 
and  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  earth  Is  1.2 
parts  In  1  billion.  Evenly  dispersed  but  re- 
tained at  the  constant  level  of  6  5  x  10-  tons 
the  ratio  of  dust  to  the  stratospheric  atmos- 
pheric becomes  7  parts  per  billion. 

Again,  an  even  dispersion  Is  an  unnatural, 
actually  a  statistically  impKJsslble  event.  The 
dust  would  be  concentrated  by  the  earth'"; 
magnetic  field  Into  patterns.  Also  It  Is  pushed 
by  the  solar  wind  and  also  Influenced  by  t^»? 
lunar  pull.  Its  entry  to  the  air  could  hardly 
be  In  a  uniform  pattern.  Once  In  the  air  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  movements  of  the 
upper  air  and  would  be  accumulated  in  some 
areas,  thinned  In  others. 

Whatever  the  irregularity  of  the  distribu- 
tion, the  dust  from  space  is  widely  dispersed 
Its  pattern  therefore  resembles  that  of  the 
particulates  released  from  the  SST  far  more 
than  the  single  point  insertion  of  a  volcanic 
explosion. 

Ratio  of  meteoric  dust  to  the  SST 
particulates 

The  SST  particulates,  listed  on  the  SCEP 
assumptions,  combine  to  a  total  per  day  of 
380  tons.  The  18  month  total  would  be  2  x  10^ 
tons. 

The  meteoric  dust  18  month  total  is  5.3  x 
10   tons. 

In  other  words  the  particulates  from  the 
8ST  constitute  a  steady  state  total  of  1  part 
in  27.5  of  the  meteoric  dust.  The  ratio  to 
total  dust.  Including  volcanic  is  unknown. 
During  an  eruption  and  for  several  years  fol- 
lowing It,  the  ratio  of  SST  particulates  to 
dust  from  natural  sources  would  be  con- 
servatively 1  to  1000  and  a  times  far  greater. 

It  would  seem  that  the  research  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  the  SST  particulates 
on  climate  or  on  the  stratosphere  •will  be 
difficult.  The  challenge  will  be  in  isolating 
the  effect  of  this  variable  from  the  somewhat 
overpowering  "noise"  levels  of  natural 
phenomenon. 

The  Ozone  Layer 

Normal  (molecular)  oxygen  lO  >  and  ni- 
trogen (N.)  are  broken  apart  by  sunlight  in 
the  upper  atmosphere,  approximately  at  the 
mesopause  (60  miles  altitude).  The  result- 
ing oxygen  and  nitrogen  atoms  drift  down, 
occasionally    Joining    with   other   molecules. 

Ozone  (O)  is  formed  when  an  atom  of 
oxygen  combines  with  a  normal  oxygen  mole- 
cule, (0^  O.).  Ozone  appears  throughout 
the  atmosphere  with  its  highest  concentra- 
tion at  about  60.000  feet.  It  is  unstable  and 
readily  destroyed  by  sunlight.  Since  the 
sunlight  is  less  intense  in  the  polar  regions, 
the  ozone  concentration  reaches  about  twice 
that  found  in  the  tropics. 
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ijeone  Is  a  rare  gas.  The  amount  present 

the  atmoephere  la  vaiiAble  but  »v«r»ges 

nd   5   parts   la    10   mlllicn.    Wtoen   It    Is 

ra  danm  into  the  lower  atmosphere  by 

cyclonic  action  of  a  high  presirure  area, 

is    quickly    combined    with    other    com- 

polmds. 

Ozone  Is  relatively  opaque  to  about  aS":'!) 

the  ultra  violet  spectrum,  the  regkm  be- 

2200   and   3000    angstrom*    (A).    The 

a  violet    (U.V.)    radiation  In  this  ran^e 

larmful  tollfc. 

i«ercury  lamps  will  emit  U.V.  at  S637  A. 

to  the  center  of  the  ozone  absorption 

..   These  lar?ps   are  commonly  used   to 

air   borne    bacterial    or    to    control    or- 

isms  on  or  near  the  surface  of  perishable 

-  ducts  In  storage . 

LTV.  below  2200  A  Is  absorbed  by  almost 
..     atmosphwlc    gasses.    Most    of    the    U.V. 
pfctrum  above  3000  A  Is  absorbed  only  to 
nlnoT  extent  by  the  atmosphere  but  Is  less 
hf  rmf  ul  to  organisms. 

Over  any  given  point  on  Earth,  seasonal 
va  rlatlons  in  O,  concentration  average  about 
25 ':: .  Dally  fluctuations  over  any  single 
pclnt  on  Earth  are  at  least  lO-i^c  on  a  given 
dsy. 

Sunlight  will  break  apart  other  molecules, 

n  complex  chemicals,  reducing  them  flrst 

Ions  or  radical*,   then   finally  to  atoma. 

rate  of  photo-dissociation  is  alow,  how- 

as    the    reduction    requires    the    ab- 

n    of    considerable    energy.    Water    is 

b4oken  into   atomic  hydrogen    (H)    and   an 
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(OH)  Ion. 

U  water  is  dissociated  In  the  presence  of 
a|omlc  oxygen  (O)   the  free  hydrogen  atom 
ly  combine  with  the  oxygen  atom  to  form 
addiUonal    (OHi     loo.    Atomic    oxygen, 
might  have  become  oeone  (If  It  had 
lined  with  O.),  Is  thus  diverted  to  be- 
part  oX  ail   (OH)    ion  inatoad. 
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As  pointed  out  earlier,  moM  of  the  water 
iM  celved  by  the  stratoephere  la  from  natural 
iroes.  The  water  Injected  by  the  SST 
a  minor  part  of  the  total  water  cycled 
_oh  day  by  the  stratosphere.  Almost  all  of 
:ie  water  entering  the  stratosphere  Is  re- 
rned  to  the  troposphere.  To  be  dissociated, 
water  would  have  to  be  elerated  beyond 
stratoephere  to  a  height  near  the  meso- 
•  (about  300.000  feetl .  The  sunlight  at 
height  Is  energetic  enough  to  cause 
me  photo-dlssoclatlon. 
Over  the  past  five  years,  the  water  normal 
I  the  stratosphere  has  Increased  by  60%  of 
3  former  value.  Ozone  measurements,  made 
_f  »e««a  weather  stations  since  1B€2 '  show 
t  0  correlation  or  change  In  oeone  denalty,  as- 
s  KTlated  with  the  higher  levels  of  w»ter  vapor 
the  stratoephere. 

However,  it  should  alao  be  noted  that  the 
r  »ost  potent  oeone  destroyer  Is  the  band  of 
s  34ar  energy  absorbed  by  It  and  which  alao 
c  uiaes  it  to  form  As  ozone  Is  destroyed  by 
t  lite  enerfty.  more  Is  formed.  If  ozone  should 
I  e  deeompoeed  try  some  other  circumstances, 
t  lie  aolar  energy  which  would  have  been  ab- 
I  arbed  proceeds  through  the  cleared  space 
I  nd  simply  causes  more  to  form  perhaps  a 
w  feet  below. 

The  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  could 

<  ccvir  If  for  some  reason  the  solar  output  in 

I  he  region  between  2200  A  and  3000  A  was 

I  Qcreased  by  a  few  orders  of  magnitude.  This 

ijuld  cause  a  destruction  of  the  ozone  at 

rate  faster  than  It  could  reform.  Short  of 

event,  however,  the  destruction  of  the 

layer  from  other  causes  is  not  a  likely 

ent. 

^ke  SCEP  Analysei  of  the  Oeone  Question 

The  MTT  sponsored  study  group  re-ex«m- 

ned  depletion  due  to  water  vapor  and  con- 

■luded   that    the   effects,    K   they   could   be 

l*tected  at  all,  would  be  well  within  the  day 

,o  day  vartabillty  of  orone  density.  (17) 
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1 .  "Sonic  boom  experiments  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base",  report  no.  AI>-W6-319.  28  July 
1967. 

2.  Docket  no.  1©961,  notice  no.  70-16.  "Ovll 
Aircraft  Bonlc  Boom". 

3.  Air  Force  teats  at  White  aands— reports 
as  follows: 

a.  "Strvictural  reaction  program.  National 
sonic  boom  study  project",  report  no.  AD- 
474-7T8.  April,  1»«S. 

b.  "Report  on  the  national  sonic  boom 
study  structural  reaction  program",  April 
19«5,  report  no.  AD-474-T79. 

c.  "Ttie  Effects  of  sonic  boom  on  structural 
behavior — a  supplementary  analysis  report", 
October,  1965,  report  no.  AD-475-662. 

4.  "Are  we  rimnlng  out  of  oxygen?"  Lamont 
C.  Cole.  Catalyst  for  Environmental  Quality, 
Vol.  1.  No.  1,  Spring,  1970. 

5.  "Kan's  oxygen  reserves",  by  Wallace  S. 
Broecker,  Science  28  June  1970,  pp.  1S87- 
1538.  (Dr.  Broecker  is  a  profeoeor  of  earth 
science  at  OolumWa  University,  New  York 
City,  and  Is  In  charge  of  the  geochemistry 
laboratory  at  the  Lamont-Doherty  Geological 
Observatory,  Palisades,  New  Yoilt.) 

6.  "Restoring  the  quality  of  otir  environ- 
ment". B«port  of  the  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Panel,  President's  Sclenoe  Advisory 
Committee,  The  White  House.  November, 
1965. 

7.  Data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Trans  porta  tlon . 

8.  "Weather  and  climate  modlflcatlon: 
problems  and  prospects;  vols.  1  and  2,"  NA8 
National  Researcb  Cotincll  Committee  on 
Atmospheric  Sciences,  Publication  No.  1350, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1966. 

9.  Memo  report  to  the  Administrator  of 
ESSA,Oct.4. 1965. 

10.  "Study  critical  environmental  prob- 
lems", sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute ol  Technology.  Wllllamstown,  Mass. 
(Released  Aug.  1,  1970.) 

11.  NCAR  Quarterly  No.  22.  Feb.  1969.  (The 
National  Center  for  Atmnsphwlc  Reseaxeh 
was  established  In  1960  to  conduct  and  foster 
basic  research  In  the  atmospheric  sciences, 
to  supplement  and  augment  the  research  and 
educational  programs  of  universities  and  re- 
search groups  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  to  work  toward  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  atmospheric  research  efforts 
as  a  whole.  It  Is  operated  by  the  University 
Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Research,  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  organization,  and  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.) 

12.  "The  science  of  high  explosives".  Mel- 
^-in  A.  Cook.  Profeaaor  of  Metallurgy;  Direc- 
tor, Explosives  Research  Qroup,  University 
of  Utah,  Beinhold  Publishing  Corp.,  New 
York. 

13.  General  Electric  OE  4.  Quantity  was 
estimated  by  General  Hectrlc,  based  on  pre- 
liminary test  data  and  performance  of  simi- 
lar engines. 

14.  Telegram  from  Mr.  W.  J.'Coppoc.  Texaco 
Oil  Co.,  Beacon.  NY. 

15.  "Ar  chemistry  and  radlactlvity". 
Christian  E.  Jungle,  New  York.  Academic 
Press,  1963,  382  p. 

16.  Personal  communication  with  Dr.  I^w- 
ter  Machta  of  ESSA,  a  member  of  the  SCEP 
group.  (OBone  was  not  mentioned  In  the 
preliminary  release  of  the  SCEP.) 

17.  Me^or  orbits  and  dust,  NASA  SP  135. 
1967. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  could  use 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  continuing  research  on  high 
speed  and  high  altitude  airplanes  or 
even  on  planes  to  be  flo^-n  in  outer  space. 

This  is  important  if  we  are  to  continae 
our  lead  in  the  world's  aviation  industry 


and  keep  many  qualified  people  in  our 
scientific  community  working. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  severe — 
even  crlUcal — problems  in  our  domestic 
airline  industry,  particularly  those  lines 
which  are  serving  the  rural  areas,  such 
as  those  which  serve  Northern  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  feel  that  the  $290  million  proposed 
for  continued  Government  financing  of 
the  SST  could  be  better  spent  in  insur- 
ing the  continuance  of  necessary  do- 
mestic airline  service  in  the  United 
States. 

Once  this  job  is  done,  then  I  would 
look  more  favorably  on  the  request  for 
the  funds  to  continue  the  research  and 
development  work  on  the  SST. 

Development  of  SST  may  be  a  worth- 
while goal — in  fact,  I  believe  it  is— but 
for  the  time  being  I  am  more  interested 
In  seeing  that  adequate  air  transporta- 
tion is  provided  between  Vermont  and 
New  York,  Washington,  and  other  points 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  case  of 
putting  first  things  first.  This  was 
brought  home  to  me  rather  dramatically 
recently  when  I  had  a  call  from  one  of 
my  constituents  in  Northern  Vermont 
who  was  going  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
had  to  travel  something  like  160  or  170 
miles    to   Albany,   to   get    a   plane  for 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

In  the  absence  of  our  distinguished 
committee  chairman.  Senator  STEiiins, 
who  was  unable  to  preside  over  the  Bub- 
committee  hearings  due  to  the  press  of 
the  military  authorization  bill,  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  subcommittee 
chairman. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  in  my 
experience  in  the  Senate,  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  a  program  which  has  been 
subjected  to  more  scrutiny  than  that  di- 
rected at  the  SST  over  the  past  many 
months. 

I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  fundamental 
principle  that  a  proper  stewardship  over 
the  public  purse  requires  that  a  thorough 
going  investigation  should  be  made  of 
any  and  all  proposed  uses  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' moneys.  And,  I  daresay,  that  there 
has  not  been  a  more  open  and  thorough 
debate  both  within  and  without  the  Con- 
gress than  that  which  has  attended  this 
supersonic  transport  development  pro- 
gram. 

This  principle  of  careful  inquiry  has 
been  faithfully  observed  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  SST  is  not  a  new  program,  but 
in  view  of  the  concerns  that  have  be^ 
voiced,  the  committee  has  reexamined 
the  project  in  great  detaU.  The  report  ot 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
prepared  earlier  this  year— the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion on  the  separate  views  contained  in 
that  report— and  the  testimony  ana 
sUtements  received  by  the  committee-- 
were  aU  caref uUy  reviewed.  The  commit- 
tee also  took  cognizance  of  the  report 
issued  in  August  by  the  Subconunittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  tlje  Jomi 
Economic  Committee,  as  well  «» /he  ou- 
ffiing  Tiews  o*  the  Oepar^r]i°iTr^f  I 
portation.  A  broad  array  of  experts  was 
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heard  f)-om  ai>d,  of  course,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  alert  to  the  general  public 
debate. 

In  sum,  the  SST  has  been  the  object 
of  painstaking  consideration  by  yoor 
committee. 

The  committee  has  con.'^idered  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  VS.  leadership  in  SST 
technology  and  sales.  It  is  the  coDclusion 
of  the  committee  that  a  programa  to  de- 
velop a  VS.  SST  remams  firmly  in  the 
national  interest,  and  that  tlie  prototype 
program  now  in  progress  should  be  con- 
tinued at  the  pace  requested. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  much 
of  the  criticiam  directed  toward  the  SST, 
and  many  of  tlie  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  relative  to  its  effects,  pertain 
solely  to  supersonic  aircraft  in  large- 
scale,  commei-cial  .service ;  and  tlien  only 
on  ft  purely  speculative  and  theoretical 
hasis.  On  the  facts  available,  interrup- 
tion or  termination  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram for  eiviroiHnMital  impact  reasons 
is  unjustified. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  comraittee,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  for  Congress  to  take  any 
actions  which  would  prematmely  or  un- 
justifiably jeopai'dize  the  nearly  $800  mil- 
lion invested  In  SST  research  and  de- 
velopment to  date,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
risk  erosion  of  the  aviation  leaderstiip 
which  has  long  served  the  economic  and 
technical  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  might  add  to  that  the  letter  we  re- 
oeived  this  mormng  from  the  E>ep&rtment 
oi  Transpoi'tatioji  totaling  the  cancella- 
tion costs  if  this  projaot  should  not  go 
foru'ard,  and  that  amount  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $277.8  million. 

Mr.  President  i  Mr.  Byao  of  Virginia) , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  let- 
ter printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Becoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OFttCe  or  THE  SSCRErTART 

or  TRANSPOaZATXOK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  2, 1970. 
Hon.  'Warren  G.  Macntjson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WmTiington,  ~D.C. 

Dbab  Senator  Mac.nttson:  The  contract 
modiacations  for  the  Supersonic  Transport 
Development  Program  for  Deoember  -were  rt- 
oently  signed,  and  I  believe  you  should  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  the  obligations  of  the 
government  should  the  program  be  termi- 
nated by  the  Oongrees  this  month. 

■Members  of  the  Department  of  TraBspor- 
taUcn  tentlfled  In  August  of  this  year  that  a 
P.Y.  1B71  appropriation  of  approximately  $lflO 
million  would  be  required  to  cover  possible 
government  liabUity  IX  the  SST  program  wove 
cancelled  prior  to  the  15  October  recess.  Since 
that  time,  of  course,  we  have  inctured  addi- 
tional program  costs  under  the  authority  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  which  has  allowed  the 
program  to  proceed  on  schedule.  Our  cnr- 
wnt  estimate  of  the  mtnimtnn  additional 
appropriations  required  In  the  event  of  pro- 
gram cancellation  U  *196.9  millloE.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  amount,  program  torminatioii 
could  Impose  certain  other  possible  legal  nnri 
moral  obligations  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
nwnt  OS  Indicated  below. 

Tlie  Uafbiiity  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
the  event  of  program  canoBllaacn  oould  bo 
extensive.  The  gcvemnient  would  be  ohll- 
fiated  to  tetum  to  the  SST  ContractoiB  their 
£hw-e  Ql  the  develojjment  costs  to  .date,  ior 
7^^^  ■Congress  wouM  hare  to  approjirlate 
f^f^E.  T4»e  C^mgKss  mwuM  iflso  have  to  -Bp- 
CXVI — — 250-t-Part  29 


propriate  funds  to  cover  the  expen<iltures  in- 
curred Blnce  the  begtnning  of  this  fiscal  year 
und«r  the  Jo^t  BesoluUoii.  Fhirtfaer,  ttx 
Cougra&«  would  alao  have  to  af9ropri<nie 
funds  to  cover  termination  coata.  and,  pax- 
haps,  to  restore  the  nearly  $59  million  air- 
lines have  Invested  In  the  good  faith  that 
the  prototype  program  would  proceed  to 
ccmiAetlon. 

As  mentioned  «kbove,  the  minimum  F.T. 
1971  SST  appraprlotlon  the  Congress  wotad 
have  to  epprorve  to  discharge  the  govem- 
menl'B  respouaibilities  is  eetimated  to  be 
(196.9  million.  AddlUooaUy,  IX  the  govern- 
ment accepts  a  moral  obligation  to  repay 
the  $59  million  the  airlines  have  contributed 
to  help  defray  development  costs,  the  re- 
quired appropriation  would  total  $255  4  mil- 
lion. Hot  Incltided  In  the  foregoing  would 
be  the  government's  obligation  to  refund  to 
the  alcHues  •23.4  million  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  for  the  reservation  of  SST  ddlvery 
positions.  Thus,  program  cancel latiou  at  titis 
time  oould  require  a  total  Treasury  outlay 
of  as  much  as  C277.B  million.  Enclosed  le  a 
chart  showing  the  breakdown  of  these  figures. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  face  a  situation  In 
which  the  costs  to  terminate  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  fast  approaching  the  F.T.  1971 
amount  being  requested  by  tike  A<tmlnlstra- 
tioB  for  oontinxiance  of  the  program. 

One  further  point  is  worth  noting.  Upon 
completion  of  the  prototype  program,  the 
governmerLt's  commitments  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  airlines  will  have  been 
satisfied.  Should  we  proceed  to  that  point, 
and  then  for  any  reaicm  the  SST  program 
does  not  proceed,  the  InvestmentB  of  the 
mantrfacturers  and  the  ah^lnes  would  not 
be  refundable. 

I  should  add  that  an  additional  and  very 
real  cost  of  any  such  termination  at  this 
time  would  be  the  loss  of  substantial  benefits 
to  the  nation  in  jobs,  exports,  tax  levenuee, 
and  reco\'ery  of  the  government's  investment 
thTotigh  royalties.  The  United  States  would 
also  forfeit  ite  role  as  world  leader  In  com- 
mercial aviation. 

The  transporUtlon  Bystems  of  the  IBWrs 
will    include   supewonlc   transport   aircraft, 
and  I  beUeve  they  ahould  be  those  manu- 
lactrued  In  this  oountry. 
Sincerely, 

W.  M.  MAcauoER, 
Director,  SST  Development. 

SST  PROGRAM  TEHMINAnOT*  COSTS 
|ln  niliions  (t  dollari) 


0«C.4, 
1976 


JM.  1, 
1971 


Contractor  shares 77.  g  79..g 

AMiietMl  appropriatiens  required  to 

oovernintmuinEreMlutioii 86.6  US.  1 

Estimated  additional  tsrmiulioiiUaMlily.  10.0  IC.O 

f^ofrrem  office 2.0  Z.O 

AppfopriationsraQiitcad..     176.4  186.4 

Plus  airline  escrow  funds  (Treasury).     .  li.i  22. 4 

Tola!  mininiuni  Treeairy  outlay ..  19R.8  211.3 

Plus  airline  R.  &  D  contribution  i_ K.S  58.5 

TstalGovernnentcamRiltmenL..  2S7.S  277.8 


1  Alttuaflh  a>t  tB0iIly   bNiding.  a   pPMWe   moral  Tefgml 
obligation. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  The  figure  for  cancella- 
tion if  this  program  strould  not  go  for- 
ward is  pretty  high  in  Itself.  It  is  well 
documented.  I  thinlc  it  is  authentic  and 
accurate,  anfl  it  must  <re  taken  into  con- 
OTdcration  as  we  mcrve  forward  in  the  de- 
ba-fce  this  aftCT-noon. 

This  is  TTOt  to  say  that  "ttie  ctinrmlttee 
is  uTTctUKJKi  lied  tibovt  (tebenonrtion  xfi 
our  -wortd  rnvh-OTiment.  The  comnrtttre 
7s  deeply  Toncemefl.  As  stated  In  last 


year's  repon,,  the  committee  is  not  will- 
ing to  buy  aviation  leadership  at  f  inther 
cost  to  our  environment.  Tlie  comtnittr^ 
heard  considerable  firsthand  testimony 
from  those  who  claim  the  SST  will  hare 
a  detrimental  impact  on  the  envircni- 
■ment.  However,  tlie  detailed  questioning 
of  witnesses — ^the  record  will  bear  this 
out — and  exhaustive  study  of  the  ma- 
terial and  testimony  provided  no  factual 
evidence  to  the  committee  that  •ttre  SST 
would  have  a  harmful  impact  on  the 
environment.  The  consensus  is  that  op- 
position to  the  SST  from  an  environ- 
mental standpoint  is  irot  based  or.  estab- 
lished facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
reco,?nizes  that  supersonic  transport  rug- 
gests  questions  concerning  which  there  is 
not  enough  scientific  information  to  say 
positively  certain  claims  of  posslMe  harm 
to  tlie  environment  are  false.  Neverthe- 
less, one  fact  is  clear.  T^e  funding  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  in  this 
bill — ^I  think  this  muse  be  emphasized 
over  and  over — is  for  the  development  oT 
prototype  aircraft,  and  no  one,  includtr^ 
the  program's  most  vigorous  opponents, 
has  alleged  that  two  prototype  aircraft 
wni  have  any  adverse  impact  on  the 
world's  climate. 

Because  gaps  remain  In  t>dr  scientifte 
knowledge  which  prevent  positive  an- 
.swers  to  certain  concerns,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  drawn  up.  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  NASA, 
and  other  agencies,  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental research  program.  This 
program,  extending  over  ttie  ttext  several 
years,  will  yield  answers  to  environment- 
al questions  before  the  time  any  decision 
must  be  made  on  prodnction  of  the  SST 
for  commercial  use.  This  program  is  use- 
ful since  the  answers  to  eTT\'iTonmerrtal 
concerns  are  needed  regardless  of  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  SST.  Military  aircraft 
have  t>een  operating  snpersonlcsfly  srt 
extremely  iilgh  altitudes  for  years  with- 
out benefit  of  any  specific  effort  to  recrjrtl 
their  effect,  if  any,  on  the  atmosphere. 
An  additional  $4.6  million  is  being  rec- 
ommended for  inclusion  in  the  trans- 
portation planning,  researrh,  and  devrt- 
opment  line  Item  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  bill  to  further  i*iis  effort 
in  fist»l  year  1971. 

Questions  raised  about  the  SST  Im- 
pact on  the  environmerrt  Include  con- 
cern over  sonic  booms,  noise,  and  pos- 
sible effects  on  tlie  climate. 

Regarding  sonic  booms,  attention  and 
a  positive  response  to  these  concerns 
need  not  await  research.  As  emphasized 
in  the  report,  the  cornmittee  Is  Intent 
upon  protecting  the  public  against  the 
sonic  boom,  and  has  in  mind  legislation 
specifically  prohibiting  trveiland  flights 
at  boom -producing  speeds.  Until  ver>- 
recently,  however,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  had  been  imwlIKng  to 
press  for  such  a  bill — preferring  Instead 
to  impose  speed  limitations  by  agenrj' 
rule.  Strch  an  approach  provides  less  pro- 
tection because  any  such  agency  rtfle 
would  be  subject  to  ctmnge  throng*  ad- 
ministrative action.  Ijegislation  would 
pioviUe  more  permanent  •protection. 

I  am  jfleased  to  he  able  to  say  that  this 
problem  has  been  resolTed  satisfactorily. 
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T  le  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  awl- 
vi  ;ed  the  committee  that  in  view  of  the 
ccmmittee's  deep  concern  in  this  area, 
tl  e  Department  now  has  no  objection  to 
a  statutory  prohibition  of  flights  over 
pipulated  areas  at  boom-producing 
speeds.  And  I  am  further  pleased  that 
jLst  last  evening  the  Senate  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote  S.  4547  to  effectively 
regulate  exposures  to  sonic  booms,  and 
ai  rport  noise. 

A  great  deal  has  also  been  said  and 
written  creating  concern  over  the  noise 
o:  the  SST  engines.  After  much  examina- 
ti  jn,  the  committee  believes  most  reports 
a:e  incorrect.  Some  are  misleading. 
Feliable  evidence  indicates  that  after 
ti  keoff  and  on  approach  to  the  airport, 
tl  le  SST  engines  will  actually  be  quieter 
tlian  those  of  current  707  type  jet  air- 
c:  aft.  While  on  the  takeoff  roll,  the  side- 
li  le  noise  of  the  SST  will  exceed  that  of 
tlie  subsonic  jets,  according  to  present 
CI  ilculations.  However,  with  8  years  still 
a  mailable  for  research  before  commer- 
c  al  use,  engine  experts  express  great 
c  )nfidence  that  noise  suppression  tech- 
n  ques  will  be  developed  to  reduce  even 
Uiis  sideline  noise  on  the  airport.  And 
S  4547— passed  by  the  Senate  last  eve- 
nlng — requires  that  production  models 
o '.  the  SST  comply  with  the  noise  regu- 
li  .tions  applicable  to  the  new  subsonic  jet 
a  .rcraf  t. 

The  committee  heard  many  charges 
f  om  witnesses  that  the  SST  might  mod- 
ily  the  climate.  One  witness  expressed 
t  le  thought  that  SST  operations  might 
d  jcrease  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  which 
iji  turn  could  increase  harmful  ultra- 

V  olet  radiation  on  the  earth's  surface, 
/nother  witness  speculated  on  the  pos- 
s  bUity  of  an  increased  cloud  cover  re- 
s  ilting  from  added  water  vapor  which  in 
tim  could  either  lower  the  earth's  tem- 
F  erature.  thereby  creating  a  new  ice  age, 
or  raise  the  earth's  temperature  result- 
ing in  a  melting  of  the  polar  ice.  The 
ommittee  found  no  responsible  witness 

V  ho  could  say  with  certainty  or  on  the 
bisis  of  scientific  fact  that  SST  opera- 
t  ons  would  in  fact  modify  or  harm  the 

V  orld's  climate.  Rather,  present  informa- 
t  on  indicates  that  any  detrimental  im- 
p  act  on  the  atmosphere  is  unlikely.  How- 
e^er,  because  of  the  uncertainties  that 
s  ;ill  exist  regarding  photochemistry,  cir- 
c  Illation  response,  and  natural  variabil- 
i  y  of  stratospheric  properties,  the  De- 
j  artment  of  Transportation  has  initiated 
i  s  interagency  environmental  research 
J  rogram  to  make  certain  all  required  an- 
sR'ers  become  available  prior  to  produc- 
t  ion  of  the  SST. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
elso  formed  two  advisory  committees  on 
I  oise  and  envirormient.  These  are  made 
I  p  of  outstanding  scientists  from  both 
\  Ithin  and  outside  the  Government  who 
\  ill  monitor  the  progress  of  the  environ- 
r  lental  research  program  and  advise  the 
I  department  of  additional  areas  needing 
i  ivestigation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
c  ommittee  in  no  way  deprecates  the  con- 
c  ems  that  have  been  expressed  over  en- 
;  ironmental  factors.  Where  accurate  sci- 
€  ntiflc  information  is  not  available  today, 
\'e  need  answers,  and  the  path  to  such 
£nswers  lies  in  continued  research.  The 


present  SST  prototype  program  is,  I 
think,  part  and  parcel  of  that  research 
efTort,  and  I  repeat:  No  one  has  charged 
that  this  prototype  program  alone  poses 
any  environmental  threat. 

On  the  economic  aspect  of  the  SST 
program,  the  record  supports  the  com- 
mittee's conclusion  that  this  project  is 
essential  to  maintain  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  international  aviation  market.  U.S. 
leadership  in  SST  technology  and  sales 
promise  substantial  economic  benefits, 
including  an  estimated  favorable  balance 
of  trade  effect  of  between  $30  and  $38 
billion  over  the  period  1978  to  1990. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate, 
I  think,  to  reflect  a  bit  on  the  future.  It 
used  to  be  that  the  United  States  had  an 
exclusive  hold  on  the  international  air- 
craft sales  market.  It  was  a  particular 
American  "plum,"  if  you  will. 

To  a  large  degree,  we  still  hold  this 
advantage  today.  Over  85  percent  of  the 
jet  aircraft  now  flying  in  the  free  world 
have  been  built  in  this  country. 

However,  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall.  Like  it  or  not,  aviation  is  entering 
a  new  supersonic  age,  and  we  all  know 
that  without  special  vigilance  and  un- 
less the  Nation  responds  to  the  challenge, 
today's  hero  may  well  be  tomorrow's 
"has-been." 

There  can  be  no  standing  still. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  now 
enjoys  the  dominant  free  world  position 
in  commercial  aviation  sales  is  no  guar- 
antee for  the  future.  Serious  challengers 
are  already  circling  the  track.  The  Na- 
tion cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Bri- 
tish, French,  and  Rusians  hold  a  signifi- 
cant lead  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial supersonic  transports.  In  con- 
trast to  our  program  to  develop  two  pro- 
totype aircraft,  the  Russian  TU-144  has 
been  flying  since  December  1968,  and  the 
Concorde  took  to  the  air  in  March  1969. 
Both  have  exceeded  mach  2  speeds.  While 
these  foreign  aircraft  have  somewhat 
lesser  performance  capabilities  than 
those  planned  for  the  U.S.  SST,  the  time 
lead  that  both  hold  is  enough  to  intro- 
duce second  generation  Concordes  and 
TU-144's  sufficiently  advanced  to  com- 
pete directly  with  our  SST.  The  commit- 
tee was  also  advised  that  West  Germany 
may  join  in  the  development  and  flnanc- 
Ing  of  an  advanced  Concorde.  So,  we  have 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Super- 
sonic transports  are  going  to  be  built — 
if  not  by  the  United  States,  they  will  be 
built  by  Europeans  and  Russians.  It  now 
appears  that  the  foreign  civil  aviation 
industries  are  making  a  determined  effort 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  for  the 
world  airline  market  in  both  the  subsonic 
and  supersonic  aircraft  field.  I  point  this 
out  not  so  much  to  demonstrate  that  the 
foreign  competition  is  ahead  of  our  own 
effort,  but  to  indicate  how  they  got  there 
and  to  put  this  in  perspective  with  regard 
to  our  own  program. 

We  have  not  been  sleeping — but  It  is 
important  that  our  effort  continue  with 
an  understanding  of  the  competitive 
atmosphere  in  which  it  must  go  forward. 

In  both  the  Concorde  and  the  TU-14 
efforts,  the  progrtims  are  totally  support- 
ed by  the  governments  involved.  In  our 
case,  we  could  say  to  our  manufacturer — 
you  go  ahead  and  compete  against  the 


combined  financial  resources  of  those 
governments  and  if  you  cannot,  then  this 
country  will  just  get  out  of  the  airplane 
business,  because — and  I  say  this  on  the 
testimony  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  in  this  business — that  is  just  what 
will  happen  if  we  do  not  go  ahead. 

Also,  I  want  to  point  out  that  is  not 
totally  a  Government  program.  The  avia- 
tion industry  is  itself  making  a  sizable 
investment  in  developing  this  airplane. 
The  total  investment  by  industry  for  only 
the  development  is  projected  to  be  some 
$381  million,  which  is  roughly  30  percent 
of  what  the  Government  will  Invest. 

Now  let  me  move  on  and  touch  briefly 
on  the  way  the  Government  will  get  its 
investment  back  as  I  know  this  is  an 
area  of  concern  to  us  all.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  I  am  talking  about 
an  investment.  This  is  at  odds  with  some 
descriptions  of  the  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  Some  have 
characterized  it  as  being  a  "subsidy" 
which  means  a  grant  of  money.  This  is 
not  a  grant.  It  is  an  investment.  It  is 
money  that  we  are  putting  in  with  the 
complete  understanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  it  back. 

The  contractual  arrangements  provide 
b.a.sically  that  the  Government  will  re- 
ceive a  royalty  on  each  airplane  that  's 
sold.  This  royalty  is  calculated  in  such 
a  way  that  when  the  300th  airplane  is 
sold,  the  Government  will  recover  its  en  - 
tire  investment — there  are  no  "if's," 
"and's"  or  "but's"  about  this.  The  con- 
tracts provide  for  the  Government's  in- 
vestment to  be  repaid. 

Naturally,  in  these  circumstances  the 
question  arises — will  300  airplanes  be 
sold?  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  market  for  this  airplane  bein? 
restricted  because  it  would  be  operated 
at  supersonic  speeds  only  on  long-haul 
over  water  routes.  I  can  say  that  the 
market  will  be  restricted  to  these  routes 
because  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  the 
Government  not  to  operate  the  airplane 
at  boom  producing  speeds  over  land. 

The  record  before  the  subcommittee 
indicates  that  there  is  a  market  for  at 
least  500  airplanes  to  be  used  only  on 
over  water  routes.  When  500  are  sold, 
we  will  get  back  not  only  our  investment 
but  also  a  profit  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  additional 
point  before  concluding  my  remarks  and 
this  deals  with  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram after  the  development  phase.  The 
Government's  participation — and  the 
stated  policy  has  been  and  continues  to 
be — that  the  Government  will  participate 
only  to  the  extent  of  financing  the  de- 
velopment of  two  prototypes  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  the  production 
airplane. 

Following  that,  the  program  financing 
will  shift  to  the  private  sector.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  commitment  either  con- 
tractually or  otherwise  to  participate  be- 
yond the  development  phase. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  financial  aspects  of  tnis  pro- 
gram are  not  really  as  confusing  as  some 
might  have  been  led  to  believe.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
heard  the  testimony  on  both  sides  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  ques- 
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tion  the  witnesses,  I  submit  that  the  fl- 
npnrini  arrangements  are  sound. 

Personally,  I  will  continue  to  support 
our  position  in  this  battle  ior  oantiaued 
U.S.  leadership  in  international  aviation. 
This  appropriation  is  critically  Impor- 
tant to  that  ohjeciive. 

This  supersonic  transport  program 
must  be  continued  if  the  United  States 
is  to  retain  its  superiority  and  competitive 
position  in  international  aviation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  contiiiue 
Its  support  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  without  hesitation  I 
recommend  rejection  of  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

But  let  me  say  this  about  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  energetic,  vigorous,  and  dy- 
namic men  I  have  ever  met.  "When  he 
gets  hold  of  a  project,  lie  never  lets  go. 
He  works  liard  and  king  hours.  He  has 
made  many  statements  on  this  matter 
and  I  admii-e  him  for  his  sincerity,  for 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  eSaciivfness  in 
the  committee. 

Although  I  disagree  with  him  on  this 
question  which  he  has  raised,  I  certainly 
do  admire  him  not  onlj'  as  a  workman 
hut  lor  his  great  sincerity  of  purpose, 

T  yield  10  minut,es  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  ("Mr. 
Allen)  .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  again  ex- 
press my  pjTof  Qund  appreciataon  to  Mm 
for  what  he  has  done  in  the  hearings 
and  in  the  handling  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  about  the  7£h 
or  8th  year  that  I  have  been  into  this 
matter  of  the  SST,  sometimes  in  exten- 
sive hearings.  Even  though  I  did  not 
liear  the  testim.Qny  this  year,  I  have 
given  it  special  attention,  because  It 
seems  that  even  though  the  SST  has 
proved  its  case  man>',  many  times,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  is  still  under 
severe  attack. 

I  believe  that  two  major  points  are 
involved.  One  is  leadership.  Are  we  really 
going  to  continue  as  a  leader?  We  are  a 
leader  now,  and  we  have  been  a  leader 
in  the  whole  world,  in  the  development 
and  production  of  civil  aircraft.  We  have 
that  leadership  and  have  had  it  for  years. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mist^^ke  nf 
the  largest  magnitude  and  portending 
<rave  consequences  for  us  should  we  sur- 
«nder  that  leadership.  I  bottom  my 
belief  lopon  that  proposition. 

Furthermore,  the  fallout  from  our  pro- 
duction of  civil  aircraft  over  the  years 
and  from  our  militai-y  research  and  de- 
velopment of  military  planes  has  been 
tremendous.  That  is  one  of  the  main  r^- 
sons  why  we  have  maintained  leadership 
in  the  field  of  civil  aircraft.  It  is  due  to 
the  great  profit  that  comes  from  the  re- 
search and  actual  development  and  pro- 
duction of  military  planes. 

In  the  field  of  military  aircraft,  we  had 
reached  the  point  where  we  were  not 
producing  planes  beyond  the  old  B-A2. 
We  undertook  the  construction  of  B-70's. 
and  the  research  upon  that  military 
plane  provided  fallout  and  benefit  to  the 
advantage  of  the  SST.  The  B-70  was 
abandoned  and  not  produced,  but  it  is  an 


excellent  illustratioa  of  how  much  good 
can  come  fron  reseaich,  even  if  we  did 
not  follow  through. 

The  next  aixft  forward  in  the  deveiep- 
ment  of  the  SST  will  be  of  tremeatfans 
benefit  to  the  future  big-bomber  progoam 
that  is  now  in  its  initial  stages  of  ve- 
aearch — Mete  M-1.  as  some  call  it.  ©r 
theB-1. 

So  our  preeminexice  and  our  secuiity 
are  directly  involved.  That  is  -one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  I  have  always  strongly 
supported  this  progiara  and  have  not 
been  disappointed  with  it  so  far.  If  we 
reject  the  reoommendations  for  this 
money  in  this  bill,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  our  loss  of  leaderslilp.  I  just  do 
not  want  ta  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  Pxesident,  today  the  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  the  development  and 
production  of  civil  aircraft.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Communist  countiics,  pas- 
sengej-s  throughout  the  world  tra^vel 
within  and  beyond  their  own  borders  in 
aircraft  designed  by  American  industry, 
built  by  American  labor  and  often  fi- 
nanced by  American  capital.  The  Ameri- 
can ain:raft  industry  and  its  products 
are  one  of  the  primary  means  by  which 
the  preeminence  of  our  technological  and 
industrial  capability  are  broi^ht  home 
to  millions  around  the  world. 

With  the  SST.  America  can  continue 
to  hold  Its  lead  as  the  primaor  pro- 
ducer of  the  world's  aircraft.  A  hating  of 
those  countries  which  have  already  paid 
deposits  to  guarantee  early  delivery  of 
the  US.-SST  reads  hke  a  world  atlas: 
Holland,  Italy,  Britain,  France,  Austra- 
lia, Israel,  Canada,  Japaxi,  Germany, 
Spain.  Ireland,  India,  Pakistan — aU  of 
these  countries,  as  wtell  as  our  domestic 
and  international  airlines,  have  ordensd 
122  supersonic  transports  while  the  air- 
craft itaelf  is  still  in  the  prototype  stage. 

If  we  were  to  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  see  crur  $7D0  million  prior  invest- 
ment needleasly  tised.  American  leader- 
ship in  civil  aviatian  woukl  come  to  tea. 
end.  In  the  1980's  hundreds  of  minions 
of  air  trsveiers  would  choose  between 
the  British-French  and  Russian  SST, 
cm  the  one  hand,  or  American  subsonic 
aircraft  on  the  other.  Our  aiicraft.  baaed 
on  the  technology  of  1950  and  IMO 
woold  compete  with  foreign  aircrsXt 
based  on  the  evolving  technology  of  the 
197»'s.  The  hard  truth  is  that  supersonic 
transport,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Is 
already  a  reality,  and  toe  only  <|iieBtion 
that  remains  to  be  resolved  is  whether 
the  planes  are  to  be  American  or  foreign. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  we 
should  not  make  the  i-adical  departure 
from  the  free  enterprise  system  that  is 
Involved  in  giving  a  federal  subsidy  to 
private  industry.  But  this  argument  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  federal  money 
invested  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
totype will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury, 
and,  if  a  reasonable  sales  estimate  is 
reached,  there  will  actually  be  a  billion 
dollars  of  goTremment  proBt. 

Moreover,  we  are  misleading  ourselvTfs 
if  we  think  that  government  support  for 
the  research  and  development  of  a  civil- 
ian aircraft  is  anything  new  I  say  agatn 


with  emphases  that  every  American  civil- 
ian aircraft  has  ba^  it«  military  counter- 
part and  the  same  process  is  continuing 
to  the  «reat  benefit  o^  both  throu«li  tlus 
project.  The  lact  is  that  tlv  considerable 
sums  of  money  spent  on  the  development 
of  tiie  milit8r>'  versions  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  development  costs  of  Uie 
civilian  ones.  The  subsidies  may  iiave 
been  hidden  in  the  pest,  but  tbey  have 
been  there  all  along. 

I  want  to  emphasiee,  too,  timt  the  ac- 
tion taken  just  yesterday  by  the  Senate 
in  adopting  the  amendment  restricting 
the  speed  of  overland  fiigiits  ior  the  SST, 
as  well  as  other  control  mea5ures  con- 
tained in  the  amendment,  should  meet  tn 
very  large  part  the  objections  to  this  air- 
craft baaed  upon  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  heard  endless  testimony  about 
the  supersonic  boom.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  it.  But  when  we  get  Aovn  to 
the  facts  of  life,  we  have  htmdrefls  of 
supersonic  military  planes  fly  lug  e^'e^y 
daV  across  ttiis  country. 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  nmnber  of 
planes  in  mind,  it  is  not  in  any  experi- 
mental stage.  "They  have  flown  Hterally 
millions  of  miles  over  a  period  of  years. 
That  is  where  any  appreciable  tajtn-ies 
could  result  from  the  effects  of  the  super- 
sonic boom. 

We  liave  accomplished  this  without 
any  law.  It  has  Just  been  by  the  tise  of 
self  restraint  of  the  military.  I^cy  have 
held  the  consequences  to  the  mintmom. 
Fortunately,  we  are  going  to  have  regula- 
tions that  will  grow  along  wTth  the  plane. 

1  am  sure  that  the  problem  will  be 
largely  solved  on  this  matter  as  wen  as 
many  of  the  other  problems  that  we  ha\'e 
to  confront 

On  this  environmental  matter,  the 
chances  of  controlling  It  throiu;h  recog- 
nizing the  problems  as  they  develop  will 
be  much  greater  if  the  American  manu- 
iacturers  are  the  ones  who  turn  out  the 
product.  We  can  then  make  our  laws  con- 
form gradually  to  the  various  phases  of 
the  problem  as  they  develop. 

2  think  it  Is  unthinkable  that  we  would 
withdraw — we,  the  great  Nation  that  we 
are  and  leaders  in  so  many  things — from 
this  civilian  aircraft  supremacy  Just  be- 
cause it  would  create  a  few  additional 
problems  or  Just  because  it  is  going  to 
cost  some  money  by  way  of  subsidy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  woi3d  new 
about  that,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
Of  course,  we  pay  full  Federal  dollars  for 
military  planes.  We  have  benefited  from 
that  over  all  these  years. 

"Ho  manufacturer  is  able  to  make  the 
kind  of  expenditures  for  all  ol  this  re- 
search and  development  that  goes  with 
a  plane  of  this  magnitude.  I  think  that 
we  are  lucky  to  have  such  a  plane.  It  is 
something  that  we  should  have.  We  are 
lucky  to  have  such  a  plan  that  has  been 
carried  through  more  than  one  admin- 
istration and  through  several  years  in 
Congress  and  several  years  of  debate.  The 
need  for  the  plane  grows  rather  than 
lessens. 

I  think  we  have  already  turned  the 
comer.  We  ought  to  appropriate  this 
money  and  let  the  program  proceed. 
Ultimately  it  will  Justify  itself  in  mj- 
opinion  many  times  over. 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fa  :e  the  reality  of  the  SST.  It  exists  now. 
It  has  been  successfully  flown  in  two 
CO  Lintries.  The  issue  before  us  Is  whether 
w(  will  command  or  abandon  the  field 
ar  d,  with  it,  a  proud  history  of  being  the 
su  pplier  of  85  percent  of  the  free  world's 
ai  craft. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  ninutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

at)r  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 

m  nutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
CO  nclusion  that  the  Federal  program  for 
f u  rther  development  of  the  &ST  should 
hi  grounded,  at  least  temporarily. 

There  is  no  substantial  justification  for 
SF  ending  another  $600  million— and  pos- 
sil  ►ly  as  much  as  $2  billion  more — in  tax- 
psyers'  money  over  the  next  few  years 
fo  r  an  airplane  which  would  benefit  only 
a  ;iny  minority  of  the  American  public. 

Although  developers  are  now  at  the 
st  ige  where  they  are  ready  to  construct 
a  prototype,  we  still  cannot  predict 
w  lether  the  supersonic  transport  would 
e\Bv  be  even  a  limited  economic  success. 
Meanwhile,  estimates  of  the  cost  to  the 
ta  xpayers  of  participation  In  the  develop- 
m;nt  of  this  airplane  have  grown  from 
$'  50  miUion,  as  announced  by  President 
K?nnedy  in  1963.  to  as  much  as  $1.3  bil- 
li(  m  at  present. 

And  there  are  suggestions  that  still  an- 
other  $2  billion -plus  In  Federal  subsidy 
m  ay  be  required  for  the  production  stage. 
S  irely.  such  ballooning  cost  estimates  are 
reason  enough  to  view  further  Federal 
f L  nding  with  great  skepticism. 

Tlieoretically.  the  Federal  Government 
w  3uld  eventually  be  repaid  for  its  share 
o  the  cost,  including  a  6-percent  return 
0  1  capital.  This  is  based  on  the  "iffy" 
a,  sumption  that  at  least  500  planes  will 
b!  sold. 

However,  these  projections  are  based 
o;  1  Federal  support  through  the  develop- 
n  ent  stages  only.  Additional  costs  are 
li  cely  to  be  generated  by  environmental 
p  -oblems.  arising  either  from  technical 
n  odifications  or  from  restrictions  on 
fl  ght  routes  for  SST's. 

Furthermore,  international  airports 
w  ould  have  to  be  expanded  significantly 
li;  order  to  handle  these  air  monsters. 
The  $5  billion.  10-year  airport  develop- 
n  ent  bill  which  Congress  passed  earlier 
tills  year,  is  desperately  needed  just  to 
n  eet  existing  needs  to  accommodate 
e  listing  aircraft. 

Recent  air  tragedies  underscore  the 
urgent  necessity  to  install  costly  trafiBc 
c  )ntrol  systems  at  many  additional  air- 
PDrts.  Better  radar,  improved  local  air 
s  srvice,  more  efBcient  passenger  and 
biggage  facilities  are  desperately 
reeded — and  these  needs  must  rank 
higher  than  the  SST  on  the  Federal 
f  mding  priority  list. 

The  sharp  drop  in  airline  profits  over 
t  le  last  2  years  further  impinges  on  the 
f  ite  of  the  SST.  It  Is  at  least  possible 
tiat  the  SST  would  produce  additional 
f  nancial  woes  instead  of  a  bonanza  for 
t  le  airlines,  already  troubled  with  heavy 
f  nancial  commitments  for  the  purchase 
cf  747's. 


There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  addi- 
tion of  SST's  to  the  747  fleet  will  Inevi- 
tably lead  to  higher  prices  for  all  air 
travel.  In  the  words  of  Economist  James 
Tobin: 

I  .  .  .  suspect  that  the  only  possible  way 
SSTs  can  be  made  to  appear  to  pay  their 
own  way  Is  by  jacking  the  fares  on  Jumbo 
subsonic  aircraft  up  far  above  cost. 

If  that  were  to  happen,  even  the  jet  set 
would  not  benefit. 

Even  if  the  SST  is  an  imqualifled  suc- 
cess and  the  Government  recovers  its 
entire  investment,  an  additional  eco- 
nomic problem  is  raised: 

Where  do  we  get  the  necessary  fuel 
oil  to  supply  a  fleet  of  500  SST  s  in  light 
of  the  current  crude  oil  shortages? 

An  editorial  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
of  September  5  focuses  on  this  issue, 
which  has  not  received  much  public  at- 
tention. As  the  editorial  points  out,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  if  we  have  380 
supersonic  transport  passenger  planes  in 
operation  by  1980,  the  amoimt  of  crude 
oil  necessary  to  supply  the  jet  fuel  for 
such  a  fleet  would  equal  approximately 
one-third  of  this  country's  estimated 
annual  oil  consumption  in  1980.  The 
SST's  fuel  consumption  ir  double  that  of 
the  747  per  passenger-seat-mile. 

The  effect  of  this  potential  oil  con- 
sumption on  domestic  energy  reserves 
should  be  studied  very  carefully  before 
further  Federal  support  for  this  project 
is  provided. 

Mr.  President,  a  realistic  assessment  of 
the  potential  economic  benefits  flowing 
from  development  of  the  SST  necessarily 
involves  three  somewhat  related  factors. 

First,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  private  industry  has  not  been 
willing  to  accept  the  risks  of  financing 
further  development  of  the  SST — despite 
the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  have  already  poured  more  than 
$700  million  into  this  project.  According 
10  Nobel  Prize-winning  economist,  Paul 
Samuelson,  this  should  be  "a  warning 
that  the  project  is  an  uneconomical  one — 
and  only  if  the  strongest  possible  ceise  is 
made  In  terms  of  public  interest  could 
one  ever  pay  any  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal." 

Second,  the  potential  purchasers  of  the 
SST — that  is,  the  airlines — appear  now 
to  be  less  enthusiastic  about  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  SST's  or  Concordes. 

Third,  the  competitive  threat  from  an- 
other SST— the  British-French  Con- 
corde— has  not  materialized.  The  Con- 
corde has  technical  difficulties,  even  if  it 
becomes  operational,  transatlantic  pas- 
sengers will  probably  pay  30  to  40  per- 
cent higher  fares  than  would  be  the 
case  of  subsonic  planes.  At  least,  that  is 
the  prediction  of  the  president  of  Trans- 
world  Airlines,  Mr.  F.  C.  Wiser. 

Accordingly,  the  Concorde  thus  could 
be  priced  out  of  the  American  market. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  compel- 
ling reason  for  my  opposition  to  the 
pending  request  can  be  put  very  simply : 
At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  running  in  the  red  and  the  squeeze 
is  on  to  allocate  priorities,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  assign  the  SST  a  higher 
priority  than  some  of  the  other  pressing 
needs  of  our  country. 


Let  us  compare  the  request  for  $290 
million  for  the  SST  to  some  other  areas 
of  funding. 

Funding  for  research  on  thermal  pol- 
lution this  year  is  less  than  $5  million. 
Thermal  pollution  is  the  most  important 
inhibiting  factor  in  expansion  of  nuclear 
power  generation,  a  critical  program  if 
this  Nation  is  to  meet  its  expanding 
needs  for  electricity  and  power. 

Drug  abuse  is  fimded  for  only  $154.7 
million  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  amount  is  intended  to  deal  with  all 
phases  of  the  drug  problem — including 
law  enforcement,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, education  and  training,  and 
research.  This  is  approximately  half  the 
amount  requested  in  this  fiscal  year  for 
the  development  of  the  SST. 

The  $150  million  funded  for  education 
research  in  fiscal  year  1971  is  about  half 
the  budget  request  for  the  SST. 

The  recently  passed  law  establishing 
a  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion provides  for  only  $140  million  in 
Federal  grants  and  loan  guarantees  over 
the  next  5  years  for  operation  of  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system.  The  sad 
condition  of  passenger  service  and  the 
poor  economic  condition  of  the  railroads 
are  known  to  all.  Substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance is  required  and  the  act  setting 
up  the  Corporation  provides  for  signifi- 
cant Federal  control  over  all  passen- 
ger service.  Despite  this  broad  under- 
taking by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
amount  of  Federal  money  involved  over 
5  years  is  considerably  less  than  that  re- 
quested for  the  SST  for  fiscal  year  1971 
alone. 

These  examples  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  our  domestic  programs  which  de- 
mand immediate  attention.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  be  faced 
with  hard  budget  choices  in  the  next 
few  years.  Our  main  concern  should  be 
to  see  that  the  American  taxpayer  gets 
the  maximum  security  and  social  returns 
on  his  tax  dollar.  The  SST  just  does  not 
measure  up  to  this  standard. 

Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  proceed 
with  this  program.  President  Nixon 
stated  in  September  1969  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  commitment  was 
to  enable  "the  United  States  to  continue 
to  lead  the  world  in  air  transport."  I  am 
sympathetic  with  this  objective. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  failure  to- 
day to  appropriate  additional  Federal 
funds  for  this  fiscal  rear  will  necessarily 
signal  the  end  of  American  air  trans- 
port leadership. 

Six  production  models  of  the  Concorde 
are  already  under  construction,  while 
the  American  SST  will  not  be  in  com- 
mercial operation  until  1978.  Thus,  it 
seems  entirely  appropriate  to  forego 
further  Federal  funding  until  the  fate 
of  the  Concorde  has  been  determined. 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
cently editorialized — 

There  Is  no  need  for  hurry.  If  the  Concorde 
falters,  then  arguments  for  speed  In  develop- 
ing the  SST  dissolve. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reassess  the  commitment  of 
private  industry  to  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  will  be  wise 
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if  the  Senate  does  not  approve  the  $290 
million  requested  for  the  SST.  Accord- 
ingly, I  intend  to  support  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  in  a 
general  way  that  the  Concorde  was  hav- 
ing some  trouble.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  the 
edition  of  November  23,  1970,  In  which 
the  Concorde  is  advertised  for  sale.  It 
states: 

On  November  4  the  Concorde  SST  became 
the  free  world's  first  civil  aircraft  to  fly  at 
Mach  2.  That's  twice  the  speed  of  sound  at 
Concorde's  altitude,  fast  enough  to  get  from 
New  York  to  London  In  less  than  3V4  hours. 

To  make  this  possible,  Rolls-Royce  and  the 
French  engine  firm  SNECMA  developed  one 
of  the  largest  turbojet  engines  in  the  world, 
the  Olympus  593. 

Now  we  know  it  works  perfectly  at  Mach 
2 — Just  as  it  did  when  ambling  along  at  a 
mere  Mach  1. 

What's  more,  Concorde's  four  Olympus  en- 
gines will  be  clean.  They'll  be  fitted  with 
smokeless  combustion  chambers,  like  Rolls- 
Royce  RB.2n  and  Viper  engines.  There'll  be 
a  vapor  trail,  of  course,  the  same  stuff  clouds 
are  made  of.  But  no  smoke.  And  surprisingly 
little  engine  noise. 

Is  that  floundering?  This  advertise- 
ment will  be  in  every  magazine  in  the 
free  world^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  that  advertisements  are  not  al- 
ways based  on  fact. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  would  not  ad- 
vertise something  that  is  not  correct.  Be- 
cause of  the  sophistication  of  those  exe- 
cutives who  would  buy  the  plane,  the  ad- 
vertisement would  be  thoroughly 
checked. 

I  agree  with  the  advertisement.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Concorde  or  the  Russian  TU-144 
will  not  be  commercially  successful.  Neil 
Armstrong  said  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
planes  he  ever  saw. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  plan  to  continue  the 
research  and  development  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  purposed  supersonic  transport. 
I  have  listened  patiently  for  a  long  time 
to  the  debate  on  this  transport  program 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  imemploy- 
ment  figures  and  the  consideration  of  the 
capable  people  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  development  of  our  aerospace 
industry  are  getting  short  shrift.  They 
are  being  forgotten.  It  seems  that  they 
are  getting  lost  somewhere  in  the  rhe- 
toric. 

I  have  listened  to  discussions  of  the 
economics  involved  and  the  comparison 
of  fiying  the  aircraft  at  60.000  feet  at  a 
supersonic  speed  as  compared  to  20,000 
feet  at  a  subsonic  speed.  I  have  listened 
to  the  possible  problems  of  route  plan- 
ning in  order  to  avoid  flying  over  land 
masses  where  sonic  booms  might  cause 
discomfiture  and  damage.  I  have  listened 
to  instant  experts  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try discuss  the  questions  of  efficiency,  and 
the  possibility  of  total  loss  of  investment. 

I  have  listened  to  people  who  had  no 
experience  whatever  in  the  matter  of 
aviation,  aviwiics,  or  the  economy.  I  have 


listened  to  the  trusted  testimony  of  true 
experts  who  have  spent  years  in  knowl- 
edgeable research  and  study  to  prepare 
for  this  program. 

My  support  of  the  SST  program  has 
been  consistent,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
some  of  the  potential  which  it  has  to 
offer  finally  coming  into  fruition.  I  am 
speaking  directly  of  the  employment  as- 
pects of  this  program  which  have  been 
treated  so  lightly  in  the  past.  I  say 
"lightly"  but  perhaps  "contemptuously" 
is  a  more  apt  description. 

Let  me  point  out  what  was  said  by 
Prof.  Wassily  Leontief  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, a  so-called  economics  expert 
who  is  opposed  to  the  program,  about 
employment  on  this  program.  Speaking 
about  the  development  and  construction 
of  these  airplanes,  he  said  the  program 
will  absorb,  and  here  I  quote,  "Several 
hundred  thousand  years  of  skilled  labor 
and  huge  amounts  of  other  valuable 
economic  resources.  At  a  time  when  the 
shortage  of  such  resources  compels  us  to 
forego  badly  needed  improvements  in 
public  health  care,  education,  housing 
and  mass  transportation."  I  am  afraid 
the  good  professor,  like  so  many  of  his 
calling,  deals  too  much  in  theory  and  in 
the  dream  world  of  the  academy  with 
all  of  its  dialectics  and  dialogs  and  not 
enough  in  practical  reality. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  point  out  for  the 
professor  that  badly  needed  improve- 
ments which  look  to  tax  revenues  for 
their  instigation  must  be  weighed  in  light 
of  the  available  resources  versus  their 
contribution  to  the  overall  public  in- 
terest. 

At  this  time  I  know  of  no  improvement 
which  is  more  urgently  needed  than  is 
gainful  employment  of  our  unemployed 
which  will  create  the  tax  revenues  which 
will  allow  these  other  desirable  improve- 
ments to  be  accomplished,  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  economics  experts  or  acad- 
emician to  change  my  prioritj-  position 
on  that. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished professor  that  dollars  alone  will 
not  solve  the  health  care,  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  transportation  problems.  I 
have  listened  for  several  years  to  the 
professorial  pleas  for  more  money  in 
these  areas  when  what  is  actually  needed 
are  new,  practical  plans,  feasible,  work- 
able Ideas,  a  new  approach  and  a  proper 
use  of  the  available  funds.  I  would  hate 
to  have  to  measure  the  number  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  that,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  wasted  because  of  the  application 
of  just  more  money  to  the  old  idea  rather 
than  finding  a  new  idea.  I  have  already 
suggested  several  adaptations  of  the 
scientific-industrial  complex  capabili- 
ties involved  the  aerospace  industry  to 
be  used  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, to  find  new  ways  to  do  it,  new 
ways  for  healtli  care  delivery.  We  have 
not  improved  since  1955.  We  merely  took 
the  same  service  for  one  segment  of  so- 
ciety and  delivered  it  to  another  seg- 
ment, at  a  much  higher  cost.  Newer  ways 
must  be  utilized. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  program's  ab- 
sorbing several  hundred  thousand  years 
of  skilled  labor  at  a  time  wh«i  a  short- 
age of  such  a  resource  appears  imminent. 
I  can  only  say  I  wish  this  were  true.  Pos- 


sibly this  professor  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  of  those  who  dismiss  the  employment 
aspects  so  glibly  will  come  forward  with 
the  jobs  which  are  so  desperately  needed 
at  this  particular  time. 

I  know  that  California  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  make  available  and 
here  I  hark  back  to  the  badly  needed  im- 
provements previously  mentioned — Cali- 
fornia would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
make  available  healthy  and  well-edu- 
cated, highly  skilled  employees  to  fill 
these  jobs — I  believe  the  very  best  in 
the  world. 

These  are  good,  reliable,  hard-working 
people  who  do  not  seek  nor  are  they  look- 
ing for  any  handouts.  They  are  people 
who  want  to  work — who  want  to  support 
their  families  and  have  prepared  them- 
selves educationally  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects to  do  just  that — people  who  have 
proved  their  capability  in  the  past  by 
putting  men  on  the  moon  and  bringing 
them  bcu:k  safely. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  these  people 
are  not.  They  are  not  people  who  can 
feed  their  families  on  economic  oatmeal 
for  breakfast — economic  soup  for 
lunch — and  top  it  all  off  with  a  delicious 
meal  of  economic  theory  for  dinner. 

They  are  people  who  have  proved  tlieir 
capabilities.  They  are  available  and  very 
anxious  for  the  opportimity.  And  so  this 
consideration  does  not  completely  turn 
on  whether  the  plane  can  or  cannot  be 
built,  whether  it  will  cause  sonic  booms. 
There  are  economic  considerations  that 
go  right  into  the  homes  of  our  citizens, 
and  that  is  my  concern  today  as  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of 
this  plan. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this.  The  SST 
program  offers  substantial  as  well  as 
meaningful  employment  for  some  150,000 
people  in  this  country — good,  sincere, 
hard-working  Americans  such  as  I  have 
already  described.  These  jobs  will  either 
exist  for  our  citizens  or  for  the  people  of 
some  foreign  power.  I  want  those  jobs  for 
Americans.  We  already  exported  far  too 
many  jobs.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  luxury 
we  cannot  any  longer  afford. 

For  this  and  many  other  obvious  rea- 
sons, I  shall  enthusiastically  support  the 
plan  to  go  forward  with  the  building  of 
the  supersonic  transport,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  In  their  consideration  of  this 
problem.  In  making  up  their  minds  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  support  this  pro- 
gram— I  beg  them — to  taJce  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  practical  side.  We  need  the 
program — we  need  the  aircraft — we 
need  those  jobs. 

If  the  British  and  the  French  and  the 
Russians  get  a  second  generation  super- 
sonic aircraft,  we  will  have  lost  our 
chance  for  all  tim^.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  any  longer.  In  my  mind  it  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  our  people  and  our 
Nation  that  this  program  go  forward. 

So  I  beg  my  colleagues,  do  not  get  lost 
in  scientific  considerations.  Do  not  get 
lost  in  matters  of  ecology,  speed,  and 
routing.  Think  of  the  basic  things  that 
swe  needed  now — badly  needed — jobs  for 
our  capable  workmen. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  very  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrs). 
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^r.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

support  the  pending  amendment  of- 

ed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

sconsin.  for  himself,  for  Mr.  Byrd  of 

■ginia,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Percy.  My 

;ition  is  not  new.   I  took   the  same 

-sition  as  long  ago  as  5  years. 

My  concern  about  this  matter  of  a 

supersonic  transport  is  twofold:  First,  I 

not  think  it  is  realistic  to  expect  the 

.c^  payers  to  finance  85  percent  of  the 

de  velopment  costs  of  this  aircraft.  Were 

a  more  reasonable  ratio.  I  might  take 

different  view.  But  most  certainly  the 

irciaft  companies  should  put  up  more 

an  15  percent.  My  second  concern  is 

th  the  total  overall  cost  in  this  period 

high  inflation. 

The   amount   under   consideration   is 

„„  million,  but  that  is  only  a  part  of 

e  totel  program,  which  will  be  a  mini- 

i  of  $1.3  billion.  It  could  run  a  great 

^,».  higher  than  that.  While  it  may  be  a 

dijsirable  program.  I  am  not  convinced 

it  is  an  essential  one  at  the  present 

..e. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 

om  Wisconsin,  I  shall  vote  against  the 

90  million  appropriation.  I  think  Sen- 

r  Proxmite  has  done  an  excellent  job 

..     developing    facts   in   regard   to   the 

a  nendment  which  he  has  presented,  and 

support  that  amendment  for  the  rea- 

I  have  just  outlined. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Ssnator  from  Virginia  for  his  speech, 
aid  I  want  to  tell  him  that  I  think  he 
h  as  hit  a  very  crucial  part  of  the  prob- 
1(  m.  The  cost  of  developing  this  plan  Is 
v»ry  likely  to  be  far  more  than  $1.3  bil- 
1  on  to  the  Federal  Government  because 
c  t  the  overrun  problem.  Once  we  get  be- 
yond  that,  there  is  every  indication  from 
t  -\e  Department  of  Transportation  Itself 
t  lat  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  in  an- 
other  billion  dollars  or  so  to  help  along 
en  production.  So  it  could  be  an  extra- 
crdinarily  expensive  operation. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
t  one  a  superb  job — as  fine  as  any  Sena- 
tDr  since  I  have  been  here— in  fighting 
^'asteful  expenditures  and  insisting  on 
I  riorities  which  makes  sense. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jjield  myself  6  minutes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  literally  is  no 
(vidence  about  any  overnm  on  this 
project.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
l;eeps  talking  about  it,  but  it  just  does 
1  lot  exist. 

Any  project  may  have  rising  costs  be- 
cause of  inflation,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
;iot  true.  Everyone  says,  including  Gen- 
al  Electric,  the  subcontractors  of  Boe- 
ins.  and  Boeing  itself,  that  they  do  not 
eel  that  they  need  to  go  over  the  $1.3 
)illion.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  about 
n  overrun. 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
he  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  just  a  minute.  I 
ant  to  finish.  The  Senator  has  already 
alked  a  long,  long  time. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  talks  about 
-he  taxpayers  and  inibllc  money.  But  no 
)ne  mentions  that  there  la  a  payback 


provision  in  this  contract.  It  is  a  little 
like  when  we  started  to  build  dams  and 
public  work  projects  they  all  have  a  pay- 
back provision.  They  could  not  be  fi- 
nanced by  any  one  individual,  any  one 
county,  or  any  private  utility,  so.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  for  in- 
stance, the  Goveriunent  lumished  the 
money  to  build  the  job.  and  we  were  paid 
back  with  3-percent  interest.  In  those 
days  3-percent  interest  was  fairly  decent; 
today,  it  may  not  be.  But  there  was  a 
payback  provision. 

In  this  case,  all  the  airlines  and  every- 
one else  agreed  that  they  would  start 
with  a  royalty  of  5  percent  and  pay  the 
Government  back,  because  it  was  too  big 
a  project  for  any  company  to  take  on  by 
itself.  In  fact,  as  I  said  yesterday,  it  was 
too  big  a  job  in  Europe  for  even  one 
country  to  take  on;  they  had  to  put  two 
together,  and  now  they  may  have  a  third 
one.  West  Germany,  in  a  possible  con- 
sortium to  build  the  second  generation 
Concorde.  That  is,  of  course,  for  the  sec- 
ond generation;  these  things  take  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
this  program  is  terminated,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Magnider  which  is  on  every  Sena- 
tor's desk,  dated  December  2,  on  the  sec- 
ond page,  states  that: 

The  program  cancellation  at  this  time 
could  require  a  total  Treasury  outlay  ol  as 
much  as  »277.8  mUlion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  shall  put  the 
letter  in  the  Record. 

We  are  talking  about  a  $290  million 
appropriation — could  I  get  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  min- 
ute? The  Senator  from  Maine,  too.  A 
$290  million  appropriation,  and  if  it  were 
canceled,  we  would  have  to  appropriate 
$277  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  answer,  or  permit  us  to  ask 
a  question,  or  does  he  prefer  not  to  deal 
with  these  things  point  by  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  the  floor,  yes. 
I  want  to  put  this  in  the  Record.  We  are 
talking  about  priorities. 

No  one  imderstands  priorities  and  the 
social  and  welfare  needs  of  the  Nation 
better  than  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. I  have  sat  on  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  years,  and  have  tried 
to  do  a  good  job.  It  is  a  hoax  to  say  to 
people  that  because  you  cancel  this 
project,  the  money  is  going  to  end  up 
being  spent  on  social  welfare  programs. 
In  the  first  place,  if  we  cancel  it,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  appropriate  $277 
million  right  now,  in  the  next  supple- 
mental. Let  us  get  this  straight  right 
now. 

Now,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  cancel  it  or  not;  but 
Senators  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
getting  into  if  we  vote  for  Senator 
Proxbhre. 

I  want  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  letter  and  the  up  to  date  figures 
on  what  would  be  the  Federal  obligation 
if  this  progr£jn  were  not  carried  forward. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  on  that  same 
point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
this  program  is  not  completed,  that  Is, 
the  contract  calling  for  two  prototypes— 
and  that  is  all  that  is  involved  here;  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  production  pro- 
gram, but  only  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program — if  it  did  turn  out  that 
the  two  prototypes  are  not  suitable  for 
production  purposes,  and  if  it  should 
turn  out,  in  that  connection,  that  the 
law  is  not  complied  with  as  we  passed 
it  yesterday,  is  it  not  tnie  that  the  prime 
contractors  and  those  associated  with 
the  project  would  lose  all  the  money  they 
have  put  in  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Every  bit. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes,  or  such  time  as  I  need. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  in  that  case,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  amount  involved 
exceeds  $200  million  by  a  rather  wide 
margin,  for  the  one  company. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  quite  a  wide 
margin;  and  there  are  taxes  involved 
here,  if  they  do  go  on  with  it,  of  $10.5 
billion,  and  the  balance  of  payments 
runs  $6  billion  one  way  or  $6  billion 
the  other  way. 

The  Concorde  is  now  up  for  sale,  and 
the  Russians  have  sold  4  to  the  Japa- 
nese, as  I  understand,  and  we  are  just 
out  of  it.  This  is  a  little  like  our  mer- 
chant marine;  we  had  the  impetus  after 
World  War  II,  we  lost  it,  and  we  never 
got  it  back.  We  are  still  struggling. 

As  to  the  royalties,  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion— every  suggestion,  every  pro- 
gram, all  the  commissions  that  have 
studied  this  matter  have  agreed  that 
the  royalties  would  be  paid  back  to  tlie 
Government  as  soon  as  they  fly.  The 
Treasury  investment  would  exceed  the 
investment  of  $1  billion,  of  which  $728 
million,  I  believe,  is  already  in  this  proj- 
ect. 

This  is  nothing  new;  we  have  dtme 
it  for  all  kinds  of  tilings.  So  I  just  want 
to  point  out,  surely,  it  is  a  loan,  but  we 
have  loaned  a  lot  of  money  around  the 
United  States  to  develop  things,  to  aid 
tran^x)rtatlon,  to  aid  our  environment 
to  aid  our  rivers  and  harbors — hydro- 
electric projects  and  everything  else.  We 
spent  more  than  this  amount  of  money 
in  the  first  few  years  of  our  air  trans- 
port system  just  on  subsidies  alone,  to 
keep  it  moving  so  they  could  buy  the 
airplanes;  otherwise,  we  would  have 
had  to  subsidize  the  manufacturers,  if 
they  had  not  been  under  subsidies. 

We  have  done  it  for  the  railroads,  in- 
land waterways — we  have  probably  in- 
vested close  to  $8  billion  in  locks  in  in- 
land waterways,  so  that  we  could  have 
inland  waterway  transportation.  This  is 
not  paid  back,  but  it  is  a  loan. 

I  just  wanted  that  clear;  and  to  be 
real  up  to  date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  certified  by  the 
Treasury,  the  figures  that  show  that  this 
is  what  we  would  have  to  do  if  the  con- 
tract was  canceled,  and  it  wiU  add  up. 
on  January  1.  1971.  to  $277.8  million. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
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being  put  in  the  Record,  but  I  put  it  in 
myself  earlier. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  AU  right,  then,  it  is 
already  in. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  in  the  Record  also  a  letter 
dated  December  2,  1970,  from  the  Air- 
port Operators  Council.  These  are  the 
people  that  operate  the  airports.  They 
strongly  endorse  this  program,  now  that 
we  have  provided  the  assurance  of  lower 
noise  levels  in  the  bill  passed  yesterday. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  put 
in  the  Record  or  not;  but  I  think  once 
in  a  while  someone  ought  to  mention 
that  this  is  only  a  loan.  It  is  a  loan  to 
keep  our  American  air  transport  in- 
dustry moving  forward.  If  we  lose  it  now, 
we  will  never  get  it  back. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

December  2.  1970. 
Re  8ST  Appropriation — fiscal  year  1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson  :  The  Airport 
Operators  Council  International  (AOCI) 
fully  supports  your  amendment  to  S.  4547. 
accepted  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  which 
provides  assurances  that  the  U.S.  SST's  air- 
craft noise  levels  will  not  exceed  those  of 
new  subsonic  Jet  aircraft. 

As  offered  in  the  Senate,  your  amendment 
adds  a  new  Subsection  (i)  to  S.  4547  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee as  follows: 

"Subsection  (i) 

The  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
modify  its  contracts  with  the  contractors  for 
the  civil  supersonic  transport  development 
program  to  provide  that  the  contracts  will 
not  be  satisfactorily  completed  until  the  con- 
tractors demonstrate  that  all  production 
models  of  the  prototype  can  operate  in  com- 
pliance with  appendix  C  of  Part  36  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Regulations  now  restricting 
takeoff,  approach  and  sideline  noise  created 
by  new  subsonic  Jet  aircraft  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection." 

In  our  earlier  and  widely  reported  state- 
ments on  the  SST  appropriation,  we  stated 
our  support  for  the  development  of  an  en- 
vironmentally-sound SST.  To  assure  that  this 
objective  would  be  met,  AOCI,  representing 
all  the  communities  in  the  United  States 
which  are  likely  candidates  to  receive  serv- 
ice from  the  first-generation  SST,  stated 
that  the  pending  $290  million  SST  .appro- 
priation for  FY  '71  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  only  if  there  were  a  requirement  that 
all  production  models  of  the  aircraft  meet 
the  same  noise  standards  now  established 
in  Appendix  C  of  Part  36  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations  for  subsonic  aircraft 
and  with  the  same  trade-off  provisions. 

The  amendment  to  S.  4547  adopted  by  the 
Senate  today  satisfies  the  airport  operator's 
SST  aircraft  noise  concern.  Thus,  we  fully 
support  action  by  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
the  full  $290  million  SST  appropriation  for 
FY  '71.  And,  with  the  approval  of  this  new 
statutory  provision,  AOCI  can  find  no  basis 
for  any  vote  against  the  SST  appropriation 
because  of  the  aircraft's  noise  effect  on 
communities. 

Further.  Congressional  action  to  set  defin- 
itive noise  standards  for  SST  operation  will 
provide  an  additional  Impetus  for  SST  air- 
craft produced  by  other  nations  to  meet  the 
same  noise  restrictions.  Airport  operators  will 
be  unable  to  convince  their  communities  that 
service  by  any  SST  aircraft  should  be  per- 


mitted which  exceeds  limits  which  the  U.S. 
SST  will  be  required  to  meet. 

We  are  moet  appreciative  of  your  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  support  the  development 
of  new  technologically  advanced  aircraft 
which  are  also  environmentally  compatible 
with  existing  airports  and  their  adjacent 
communities. 

Sincerely. 

Homer  B.  Anderson, 

President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  could  not  possibly  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  contention  that  this 
is  a  loan  in  any  conventional  sense. 
There  is  not  a  banker  in  the  world  today 
who  would  accept  a  loan  on  this  basis. 
In  fact,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  would  be 
quite  willing  to  introduce  legislation  to 
remove  the  airlines'  whole  obligation  to 
repay  the  Goverrunent,  in  order  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  this  project.  Even 
on  this  basis,  there  is  not  a  single  bank- 
er who  would  accept  the  risk. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  banker  who  would 
have  floated  the  bonds  for  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  either. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know,  but  we  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  national  policy  for 
200  years  in  this  country  that  such  proj- 
ects as  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  are  pub- 
lic projects. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right;  you  peo- 
ple probably  interpret  loans  differently 
but  I  firmly  disagree. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  loan  implies  a  pay- 
back. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Nobody  mentions 
that  we  are  going  to  get  the  money  back. 
If  that  is  not  a  loan,  I  do  not  know  what 
is  a  loan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield,  for  just  a  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  And  then  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  I  have  the  floor. 
There  is  no  use  arguing;  I  just  want  to 
point  out  that  every  consideration  here, 
and  every  contract,  involves  a  pay-back 
to  the  Government.  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President- 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  the  floor. 

I  ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  time  taken 
up  with  these  interruptions  is  divided 
as  to  the  Senator  who  is  asking  the  ques- 
tion and  the  Senator  who  is  answering 
them.  We  have  approximately  16  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  other  side  has 
74. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  heard  extensive  debate  on 
the  civil  supersonic  aircraft — SST — de- 
velopment program.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  recommends  completion  of 
the  prototype  development  program.  A 
decision  to  halt  funding  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram would  mean  the  loss  of  all  of  the 
$708.4  million  appropriated  to  date  plus 


$277.8  million  in  costs  associated  with 
termination.  This  does  not  include  the 
reimbursement  of  the  dollars  contrib- 
uted by  the  airlines  for  which  a  moral 
obligation  of  reimbursement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment may  exceed  $58.5  million. 

The  age  of  commercial  supersonic  air 
travel  Ls  here.  Other  nations  are  already 
well  into  the  testing  phases  of  commer- 
cial supersonic  aircraft.  The  British- 
Fi'ench  Concorde  has  already  flown  at 
Mach  2.  The  United  States  has  no  real 
alternative  to  that  of  proceeding  with 
the  construction  and  flight  testing  of  the 
two  SST  prototypes.  We  must  maintain 
our  capability  for  production  of  a  U.S. 
SST  for  delivei-y  to  airlines  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  result  in  iiretrievable  losses  in 
world  aviation  leadership,  aviation  in- 
dustry employment,  and  exports  of  civil 
aircraft,  one  of  the  few  remaining  posi- 
tive balance  of  trade  accounts. 

United  States  exports  of  commercial 
aircraft  have  shown  a  strong  positive 
trade  balance  over  the  past  10  years  in 
the  U.S. /Foreign  Trade  Exchange.  Fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
SST  market  would  result  in  a  total  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  effect  in  the 
aircraft  account  which  the  administra- 
tion conservatively  estimates  at  $22  bil- 
lion but  which  could  run  as  high  as  $45.6 
billion  between  1978  and  1990. 

Tlie  SST  program  is  not  a  Government 
subsidy.  In  1961  the  U.S.  Government 
concluded  that  it  was  essential  to  de- 
velop a  commercial  supersonic  transport. 
Accordingly,  the  Government  sponsored 
a  competition  for  manufacturers  to  de- 
termine who  would  build  the  airframe 
and  the  engines.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  remained  a  partner,  along  with  the 
airlines  and  the  manufacturers,  and  has 
a  contractual  obligation  to  complete  the 
prototype  program.  The  Government  is 
involved  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
funding  required,  as  are  the  British, 
French,  and  Soviet  Governments  in  the 
Concorde  and  TU-144  programs.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  program  is  an  investment 
shared  by  the  manufacturers,  airlines, 
and  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment's investment  will  be  fully  returned 
through  royalties  on  aircraft  sales  by  the 
sale  of  the  300th  airplane.  A  conserva- 
tive market  forecast  for  sales  of  U.S. 
SST's  is  500  aircraft;  by  the  sale  of  the 
500th  aircraft  the  Government  will  re- 
cover in  royalties  every  dollar  of  its  in- 
vestment plus  an  additional  billion  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  the  royalty  pay- 
ment's, it  is  estimated  that,  by  1990.  the 
Government  will  also  receive  $6  to  $7  bil- 
lion in  corporate  and  personal  taxes  as  a 
result  of  SST  production. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some 
that  the  SST  could  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  environment.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  firmly  taken  the  position  that  we 
will  not  "buy  aviation  leadership  at  fur- 
ther cost  to  our  environment."  Environ- 
mental questions  were  explored  thor- 
oughly in  our  hearings  and  a  number  of 
witnesses  testified  on  these  mattei*s. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
or  factual  substantiation  that  the  SST 
will  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment. The  charge  is  made  that  the 
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will  greatly  pollute  the  atmosphere. 
et,  jet  aircraft  provides  a  cleaner  mode 
transportation  per  passenger  mile  of 
tiavel  than  any  other  mode  of  mass 
tfansportation. 
The  theory  has  been  postulated  that 
SST  will  alter  the  world's  climate  by 
iiitroduction  of  water  vapor  or  partic- 
ujants  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  or  that 
possible  alternation  of  ozone  content 
the  upper  atmosphere  will  increase 
aviolent  radiation  at  the  earth's  sur- 
ce  to  hazardous  levels.  The  experts 
qtoted  by  the  critics  who  raise  these 
pf  ints  admit  that  these  conclusions  are 
speculation,  unsubstantiated  by 
factual  evidence. 
All  available  scientific  data  from  mili- 
supersonic  flights,  which  total  over 
•0,000  hoiu-s  of  supersonic  flight,  fails 
substantiate  the  speculation  of  the 
critics.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  in- 
uding  the  opponents  of  the  SST,  that 
development  and  flight  of  the  two 
ototype  SST  aircraft  will  not  have  any 
igniflcant  impact  on  the  environment, 
the  lack  of  evidence  that  the  SST 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  tlie 
environment,  the  DOT  has  formed  an 
i4teragency  environmental  research  pro- 
as well  as  a  committee  of  many  of 
foremost  environmental  experts  in 
country  to  malce  certain  that  all 
qtestions  regarding  possible  adverse  en- 
ronmental  effects  are  answered  prior 
mass  production  of  the  SST. 
Aircraft  flying  at  speds  in  excess  of 
dund  create  sonic  booms.  The  Govern- 
ents  policy,  however,  is  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  over  land 
speeds  or  conditions  that  would  cause 
sonic  boom  to  reach  the  ground.  Just 
terday  the  Senate  passed  S.  4547,  the 
4nic  boom  bill,  which  would  prohibit 
ster-than-sound  airliners  flights  over 
S.  territory  and  it  would  also  restrict 
ajrport  noise  levels  made  by  the  SST. 
bill  would  prevent  either  U.S.  or 
ign-made  aircraft  from  overland 
ghts  over  UJS.  territory.  The  same  ban 
s  proposed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
.\hministration,  but  now  the  Senate  has 
written  it  into  law. 

The  sonic  boom  bill  also  requires  the 
Ttansportation  Department  to  modify  its 
(  ntract  with  tlie  Boeing  Co.  To  provide 
the  plane  will  be  canceled  imless 
prototype  models  comply  with  current 
FAA  regulations  restricting  takeoff,  ap- 
proach, and  "sideline"  noise  created  by 
SST. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  strong  guarantee 
those  environmentalists  who  fear  that 
persistent  soruc  booms  and  unreasonable 
port  noise  created  by  the  SST  would 
be  prevented.  Some  critics  also  feel 
economic    demand    will    require 
ipersonic  flights  over  land.  The  pas- 
ge  of  S.  4547  would  ban  these  over- 
flights, and  such  flight  would  not 
ive  been  needed  in  any  case  to  make 

SST  economically  successful. 
Concern  has  been  raised  over  the 
question  of  emission  from  the  SST.  This 
pfoblem.  however,  has  been  covered  un- 
the  Air  Quality  Control  Act  which 
is  passed  earlier  this  year  by  the  Sen- 
Reenilatlons  regarding  aircraft  emls- 
are  being  set  by  the  Department  of 
Hkalth.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Similar  misunderstandings  exist  with 
respect  to  aircraft  noise.  The  amount  of 
noise  associated  with  the  SST  has  been 
Incorrectly  overstated  by  many  of  the 
program's  opponents.  Aircraft  takeoff 
and  approach  noise  is  the  type  of  noise 
about  which  people  who  live  in  commu- 
nities adjacent  to  airports  complain.  The 
community  noise  level  from  an  SST  will 
be  less  than  that  of  existing  commercial 
jets.  The  "sideline"  noise  of  the  SST, 
wWch  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
airport,  is  anticipated  to  be  about  equal 
to  the  noise  made  by  the  present  jets 
and  the  manufacturers  are  working  dili- 
gently to  insure  that  goal. 

Production  of  the  UJS.  SST  will  bring 
direct  employment  to  50,000  workers  in 
American  industry  over  a  15-year  period. 
In  addition,  100,000  jobs  will  be  created 
as  a  secondary  effect  of  the  direct  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  future  effect  of  the 
production  SST  program  on  employ- 
ment and  revenue  levels,  the  current 
SST  prototype  program  has  an  immedi- 
ate favorable  effect  on  employment  in 
U.S.  industry.  This  effect— 20,000  of  the 
direct  labor  force  working  on  the  proto- 
type program — will  help  stabilize  em- 
ployment at  a  time  when  the  aviation 
industry  has  been  following  a  marked 
downward  trend  since  mid- 1968. 

I  want  to  suggest  something  else :  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
But  I  have  another  reason  for  this. 
Almost  100,000  people  are  walking  the 
streets  in  two  counties  in  Washington, 
and  everybody,  including  the  Federal 
Government,  is  trying  to  find  jobs  for 
them.  I  do  not  know  what  better  thing 
we  can  do  than  to  put  them  back  to  work 
on  something  that  is  going  to  be  worth- 
while for  the  future  of  America. 

This  is  a  personal  matter.  It  is  pretty 
serious.  It  just  happens  that  situation 
exists  in  my  State.  We  do  not  have  a  lot 
of  jobs  involved.  We  have  only  half  of  the 
contract,  and  approximately  78  percent 
of  that  is  going  to  be  done  by  subcon- 
tractors. But  every  job  counts  out  in  my 
Washington  today. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  getting  people  back  to 
work,  doing  something  good  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  said 
that  there  have  been  no  overruns  on  this 
program.  There  have  been  overruns. 
There  Is  an  overrun  now  of  $57  million, 
which  was  testified  to  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  these  pro- 
grams rarely,  have  overruns  in  the 
research  and  development  stage.  That 
comes  in  production.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  there  will  be  an  overrim, 
because  they  are  using  brandnew,  exotic 
metal ;  and  the  experience  has  been  con- 
sistently in  production  that  when  you 
get  into  a  new  technology,  you  have  ad- 
justments and  changes,  and  they  result 
in  overruns. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  talked 
about  the  termination  settlement  of  $270 


million.  Take  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  already  been  spent  in  this  fiscal 
year,  because  we  are  part  way  through 
it,  add  to  that  the  $85  or  $95  million  re- 
quired under  tlie  contract,  and  they  come 
up  with  something  that  they  argue  is 
close  to  $230  million,  $240  million,  or  $250 
million.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  go  ahead 
with  it  this  year,  when  they  come  in  with 
the  supersonic  transport  next  year,  it 
will  be  the  same  story.  They  will  say, 
"Here  it  is  October  or  November  197l! 
The  termination  costs  are  going  to  be 
$250  million.  You  might  as  well  go  ahead 
with  it." 

If  we  are  going  to  stop  the  SST,  the 
time  to  stop  it  is  now.  Next  year,  it  will 
cost  that  much  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expii'ed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  payback  is 
concerned,  they  say  this  is  only  a  loan. 
As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out, 
this  is  a  very  peculiar  loan,  indeed.  This 
is  the  kind  of  loan  in  which  you  do  not 
even  get  your  money  back  if  it  works 
out.  All  the  risk  is  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  should  not  say  all  the  risk— 90 
percent  of  it.  The  Federal  Government 
will  put  in  85  to  90  percent  of  the  money. 
If  this  does  not  work  out — as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  there  are  many  contingen- 
cies under  which  it  would  not — the  Fed- 
eral Government  loses  it.  If  this  does 
work  out,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  get  back,  at  most,  what  it  has 
put  in,  plus  6  percent  interest;  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  pay  7  or  8 
percent  interest  for  its  money  now.  So 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  taxpayer 
can  come  out  whole  on  this  program. 

It  is  a  subsidy,  with  virtually  all  the 
risk  taken  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  with  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
position  not  to  benefit  even  if  it  works 
out  satisfactorily.  Under  almost  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  producer  and  the  air- 
lines benefit,  because  even  if  only  139  of 
these  planes  are  produced — as  Dr.  John 
Walgreen  predicts  would  happen — the 
Federal  Government  will  lose  all  its 
money  and  the  manufacturers  make  $500 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  tliank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  debate  in  Congress  and  in  the 
country  as  to  whether  we  should  proceed 
at  all  with  the  construction  of  a  super- 
sonic transport.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
add  anything  to  that  debate.  Yet,  I  think 
the  situation  is  so  serious  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  the  elements  of 
that  debate. 

The  administration  says  that  we 
should  proceed  now,  and  that  Congress 
should  appropriate  another  $290  million 
for  two  prototype  aircraft. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration 
is  mistaken. 

Almost  2  years  ago.  President  Nixon 
appointed  an  ad  hoc  conunittee  to  re- 
view the  supersonic  transport  program. 

The  members  of  that  committee  were 
members  of  this  administration. 

They    include    Under   Secretaries   <rf 
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Commerce;  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  of  the  Interior;  of  State;  of 
the  Treasury. 

They  include  ofBcials  cf  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Justice  Department  the 
Labor  Department,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Natioru.1  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

They  included  the  Presia°nt's  own 
science  adviser. 

They  heard  the  testimony  of  wiunesses, 
both  in  favor  of  the  SST  and  agahxst  it 

And  they  submitted  a  report  to  the 
President  which  was  clear,  comprehen- 
sive, and  straightforward — a  report 
which  the  President  chose  not  to  publi- 
cize. We  have  had  access  to  it  only  be- 
cause it  was  leaked. 

That  report  is  most  instructive. 

It  said: 

H  the  U.S.  overall  b*lanee  of  payments  Is 
considered,  there  is  substantial  reason  for 
delay  In  proceeaing  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
SST  project — ^prototype  production. 

It  said: 

titt  record  to  date  (as  to  whether  an  SST 
can  be  built  in  the  given  time  that  will  meet 
the  Bpeclflcatlons  of  being  efficient,  safe  and 
economical)  1e  not  completely  reaseurlng. 

It  said: 

Supersonic  trsmsport  has  the  potential  for 
Intensifying  hazards  to  the  passengers  and 
crew,  and  for  causing  significant  further 
deterioration  in  the  environment  for  people 
on  the  ground  .  .  . 

That  is  what  the  report  said,  among 
other  things. 

How  did  the  President  respond  to  these 
warnings? 

Apparently,  by  ignoring  them. 

For  none  of  the  micertainties  which 
the  President's  hand-picked  committee 
reported  in  March  1969  has  since  been 
resolved. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
noise  produced  by  SST  operations  would 
be  "intolerable"  to  a  "very  high  percent- 
age of  the  exposed  population." 

Yet,  no  measurable  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  conmiittee  met — on  re- 
ducing the  level  of  that  noise. 

The  committee  found  that  the  intro- 
duction of  water  vapor  into  the  strato- 
sphere as  a  result  of  SST  flights  might 
affect  our  atmosphere  adversely. 

Sufficient  research  has  not  been  con- 
ducted—since the  committe  met — to 
assess  these  rislis  more  accurately. 

The  committee  emphasized  that  "there 
Is  an  urgent  need  to  carefully  evaluate 
the  inherent  operational  and  environ- 
mental hazards  that  will  be  encoun- 
tered while  accelerating  from  zero  to 
Mach  3  and  cruising  at  supersonic  speeds 
in  a  hostile  environment" 

Has  that  evaluation  been  made  since 
the  committee  met?  It  has  not.  And  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  the  haz- 
ards which  may  exist. 

These  are  the  questions  which  the  ad- 
ministration should  answer— and  answer 
fully— before  Congress  appropriates  an- 
other $290  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Srom  Maine  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
.   Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  first  time 
i!i  the  past  few  days  that  the  ad  hoc 


committee's  report  has  been  brought  into 
this  debate.  I  think  it  is  most  significant 
that  it  loas,  because  this  was  a  committee 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  and  he 
selected  those  most  competent  to  give 
him  information  as  to  tlie  impact  of  the 
SST  in  various  areas.  They  were  experts. 

As  tlie  Senator  has  pointed  out  so  well 
here,  the  answer  was  just  overwhelming. 
It  was  complete  and  clear,  that  the  SST 
was  not  worth  the  millions  in  additional 
money  that  would  be  required. 

Virtually  with  no  exception,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Oiffice  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Labor  Department — all 
agreed  that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
spend   Uie   money. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  brought  this  out  is  very  useful 
because  it  has  escaped  our  attention  and 
we  have  not  got  back  to  that  inquiry, 
which  was  a  year  ago  and  was  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  inquiry  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  that  I  referred 
to  the  report  for  another  reason.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  he  and  I  have  been 
undertaking  to  get  from  the  administra- 
tion, especially  from  the  environmental 
agencies,  their  current  evaluation  of  the 
envirormiental  risks  associated  with 
this  project.  The  question  arose  in  the 
hearings  on  the  conference  with  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  Senator  and  I  joined  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Voli)e  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  requesting  that  those 
reports  of  those  evaluations,  which  we 
understand  have  been  made,  be  made 
available  to  the  House  and  Senate  while 
this  debate  is  in  progress. 

We  have  received  no  such  reports.  We 
have  received  no  indication  of  coopera- 
tion. For  some  reason,  the  administra- 
tion does  not  want  us  to  have  those 
evaluations  to  influence  the  Senate  at 
this  point  in  this  debate. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Along  tliat  line 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  received  evidence 
today,  which  is  revealing,  as  to  why  they 
do  not  want  us  to  have  those  evaluations. 
It  is  because  those  evaluations  concern 
the  very  wai-nings,  the  very  questions 
which  were  raised  by  the  President's  ad 
hoc  committee  in  the  report  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be 
reading  from  these  documents,  as  I  do 
not  want  to  prejudice  my  sources  of 
information.  But  let  me  read  an  excerpt 
from  one,  on  the  noise  factor — and  this 
Is  an  evaluation  made  in  November  of 
this  year,  1970: 

There  Is  recognition  in  the  Nation  that 
the  BST  may  generate  more  severe  sideline 
noise  relative  to  tliat  currently  produced  by 
four-englned  subsonic  Jet  transports.  Noise 
data  filed  in  an  FAA  report  suggests  a  three- 
to  five-fold  increase  In  the  perceived  noises 
of  SST  sideline  sounds  over  that  of  conven- 
tional Jet  aircraft  now  in  service. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mi-.  President,  this  re- 
port goes  on  beyond  that,  to  suggest 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  in  a  moment  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  standards  now  applicable 
to  subsonic  aircraft  may  be  oompromised 
in  the  interests  of  meeting  the  degree  of 
technological  problems  faced  by  the  SST 
in  meeting  such  standards,  and  that  tliis 
is  why  these  environmental  evaluations 
are  not  being  made  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

Now  I  am  hawjy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Saiator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  tlie 
Senator  was  apprised  of  the  information 
given  to  this  body  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  «Mr.  Goldwater), 
when  the  same  question  was  raised  about 
the  sideline  noise,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  know  what 
the  sideline  noise  would  be  inasmuch 
as  tlie  engines  have  not  even  been  built 
yet. 

Was  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  have  been  super- 
sonic engines  built 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wiU  get  to  that  point 
in  my  prepared  remarks  in  a  moment. 
The  report  has  given  us  evidence  upon 
which  to  raise  these  questions  about  .side- 
line noise.  I  am  not  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Cahf omia  what  tiie  answor  to  tlie 
questions  are.  I  am  raising  the  questions. 
I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  and  to  the 
Senate  that  these  questians  should  be 
answered  before  this  project  goes  for- 
ward. The  Senator  from  California  is 
therefore  supporting  my  own  argument 
by  what  he  has  just  said. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  jield 
further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  said  he  was  reading 
from  some  report  which  he  hesitated  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  read.  The  basis 
of  the  report  I  do  not  know,  but  as  I  lu- 
derstood  it,  it  stated  that  the  sideline 
noises  would  be  unacceptable — I  am  par- 
aphrasing that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  that  I  want  him  to 
understand  the  basis  of  the  question  to 
which  he  is  responding.  No.  1.  this  in- 
formation is  available  to  the  executive 
branch,  which  is  your  party.  It  is  avail- 
able to  others — to  your  President — he  is 
my  President,  too  [laughter]  but  this 
information  is  available.  The  Senator 
does  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  what 
is  in  the  report.  It  is  available  if  the  ad- 
ministration chooses  to  make  it  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  not  questioning 
its  availability 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  report  raises  these 
questions.  It  does  not  answer  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  merely  pointed  out  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
would  bear  with  me 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  time  is  limited,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  but  I  cannot 
give  the  Senator  my  time  to  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  tried  to,  but  tlie 
Senator  prolongs  his  question  into  a 
speech. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  point.  I  merely  asked  him  if  he  was 
avare  of  the  information  given  to  this 
b  )dy  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
ilrizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  in  direct 
dialog. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  trieJ  to  follow 
w  hat  the  Senator  was  asking. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  has  not 
y  ;t  answered  the  question.  He  has  made 
s  >me  statements  about  whether  infor- 
n  lation  is  available.  If  it  is,  I  do  not  know 
why  he  was  so  hesitant  as  to  whether 
ii    should  be  read  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  say  this:  I  have 
h  ad  some  indication,  as  a  result  of  ac- 
t  vities  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
t  'rior  recently,  of  the  disciplinary  meas- 

V  res  that  may  be  taken  in  the  executive 
branch  against  employees  who  do  not 
w  ant  to  meet  the  pleasure  of  the  ad- 
r  linistration.  This  information  has  been 
n  lade  available  to  Congress,  not  oEBcially. 
hut  it  has  been  leaked  I  do  not  intend 
t)  prejudice  the  "leakor"  this  afternoon. 
L  Laughter.! 

With  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
C  alifomia,  I  am  now  going  to  proceed 

V  ith  my  prepared  statement.  I  am  al- 

V  ays  interested  in  engaging  in  colloquy 

V  ith  the  Senator  from  California,  but  I 
\ould  like  to  finish  my  statement  now 
s  D  that  I  do  not  consume  too  much  of  the 
tme  available  to  this  side  on  this  issue. 
1  f  there  is  time  left  over.  I  will  be  glad  to 
c  et  back  to  the  Senator's  question  . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  point  out  that  the 
S  enator  has  not  yet  answered  the  ques- 
t.on. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  question  is 
\'hether  I  have  read  every  word  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  this  debate, 
tie  answer  is  "No;  I  have  not  read  it 
J 11."  That  would  take  more  time  than 
{ ny  Senator  has  these  days. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
£  enator  from  Maine  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
I  tELLMON  • .  The  Senator  declines  to  yield 
i  urther. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
tj  read  every  word  in  the  Record.  I  am 
8  ware  of  the  arguments,  however,  plus 
t  le  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
f  rom  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  I  am  not 
c  onvinced  by  them.  I  have  no  particular 
josition,  infoimation.  or  knowledge  on 
\  hich  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what 
Ti  111  be  the  sideline  noise,  or  what  will  be 
i  5  effect  on  health.  It  is  precisely  be- 
c  ause  I  do  not  have  that  answer,  not  be- 
cause  some  particular  answer  is  urged, 
I  ut  because  we  do  not  have  that  answer, 
that  I  believe  we  should  not  go  forward 
\'ith  this  project.  That  is  my  answer  to 
tne  question  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
lamia. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
t  le  Senator  from  Maine  yield  on  my 
t  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
J  enator  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of 
a  nswering  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
8  tor  from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
passed  a  bill  yesterday  on  which  I  will 
s;ake  my  reputation  as  a  Senator.  We 


have  defined  allowable  sideline  noise  to 
be  that  noise  is  now  allowable  for  707's, 
747's,  or  the  DC-9's.  That  Is  going  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
answer  that  on  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  can  answer  it 
on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  I  will  not  answer 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Was  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  also  know  that  laws 
can  be  repealed.  The  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment made  a  while  ago  to  the  effect  that 
another  reason  why  we  ought  to  spend 
this  $290  million  is  that  we  have  already 
spent  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  If  we 
spend  this  additional  $290  million  and 
we  cannot  meet  the  test  established  in 
the  law  passed  yesterday,  the  economic 
pressure  will  be  on  again.  The  argument 
will  be  made  that  we  have  already  spent 
an  additional  $290  million;  so.  we  should 
repeal  that  law  or  modify  it  to  reflect 
the  economic  or  technological  limita- 
tions of  the  SST.  That  is  what  we  want 
tD  avoid,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  now.  If  I  may,  I  will 
resume  my  speech. 

The  administration  seems  to  be  oper- 
ating on  the  assumption  that  it  must  not 
prove  anything  at  all. 

It  argues  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
answer  questions  about  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  an  SST,  because  we 
would  not  be  committed  to  its  produc- 
tion— we  would  be  committed  only  to 
building  prototypes. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  develop- 
ment of  two  prototype  supersonic  trans- 
ports is  necessary  to  learn  alxjut  the 
environmental  aspects  of  SST  opera- 
tion. Standing  alone,  the  argument  has 
plausibility.  Considered  in  context,  it  io 
wholly  without  foundation. 

Since  the  early  1950's  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  a  large  number 
of  different  types  of  aircraft  with  super- 
sonic capability.  In  fact,  almost  all  Air 
Force  and  Navy  combat  aircraft  have 
supersonic  capability.  And  these  are  not 
just  small  aircraft  but  have  included  the 
world's  only  operational  supersonic 
bomber — the  B-58.  Although  the  Air 
Force  has  recently  withdrawn  the  B-58 
from  active  service,  several  hundred  were 
produced  and  it  formed  an  essential 
component  of  SAC  for  many  years. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  developed  and  accumulated 
flight  experience  on  a  huge  prototype 
supersonic  bomber — the  B-70.  Many 
otlier  aircraft  could,  of  course,  be  men- 
tioned: the  infamous  TFX  or  F-111,  the 
Phantom,  the  entire  F-lOO  series  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  X-15,  the  SR-71  and,  al- 
though not  supersonic  but  operating  at 
high  altitudes,  the  U-2.  The  SR-71  in 
fact  is  a  high  altitude  supersonic  air- 
craft that  could  certainly  be  utilized  for 
research  purposes. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  operational  air- 
craft have  existed,  and  do  exist,  to  per- 
form all  of  the  research  and  experiment 
analysis  that  must  be  performed.  Build- 
ing two  additional  supersonic  aircraft  at 
a  cost  of  some  $290  million  is  an  abhor- 


rent waste  of  taxpayers'  money  at  a  time 
when  everyone  acknowledges  the  Gov- 
ernment must  exercise  fiscal  restraint. 

What  Is  needed  is  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  open  its  records  on  the 
operation  and  characteristics  of  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci  ■ 
ences  to  develop  research  programs  with 
existing  aircraft  to  test  these  environ- 
mental problems  that  are  likely  to  be 
created  by  the  SST. 

I  am  informed  that  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  outstanding  atmospheric 
scientists  have  attempted  to  get  infor- 
mation from  the  DOD  on  the  character- 
istic of  supersonic  flight  relevant  to  en- 
vironmental analysis — such  as  Dr.  Reid 
Bryson  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin— 
and  have  been  denied.  The  information 
developed  by  the  military  must  be  and 
can  be  made  available  to  answer  the 
questions  raised  by  supersonic  flight  and 
DOD  research  should  be  directed  to  de- 
velop any  necessary  infomiation  which 
does  not  exist. 

It  is  sheer  folly  to  argue  that  twc  new 
aircraft  are  necessary  to  generate  an- 
swers when  similar  aircraft  are  already 
flying. 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  argument 
misses  the  fundamental  reason  why  the 
SST  has  l)ecome  a  symbol  to  millions 
of  Americans,  and  why  this  appropria- 
tions request  must  be  rejected. 

To  devote  $290  mill'on  njw  I  a  c  r.- 
tinuation  of  the  SST  program  would 
simply  be  a  gross  misallocation  of  our 
resources. 

In  terms  of  transportation,  the  SST 
does  not  begin  to  compare  with  our  need 
to  revitalize  our  intercity  rail  service,  or 
to  reconstruct  our  urban  mass  transit 
systems. 

In  terms  of  aviation,  the  SST  does  not 
begin  to  compare  with  our  need  to  build 
new  and  improved  airports  for  the 
planes  we  already  fly,  or  to  develop  new 
short-haul  aircraft. 

In  terms  of  our  most  urgent  national 
priorities,  the  SST  does  not  begin  to 
compare  with  our  need  to  train  sufficient 
health  care  persormel.  to  find  better  ways 
of  protecting  our  environment,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
United  States  must  start  spending  $290 
million  more  to  stay  competitive. 

But  competitive  with  what? 

The  Concorde,  for  example,  has  by  no 
means  pi  oven  itself  a  serious  threat  to 
American  civil  aviation  manufacturers. 

Although  options  are  currently  out- 
standing for  74  Concordes,  not  one  of 
those  options  has  been  exercised. 

Indeed,  the  presidents  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can. Trans  World  Airlines,  United  Air- 
lines, have  all — in  recent  weeks — been 
reported  as  expressing  skepticism  oyer 
the  economic  viability  of  these  new  air- 
craft. 

And  why? 

Because  to  operate  them  at  a  profit 
might  require  a  30-  to  40-percent  in- 
crease in  airfares. 

Because  their  sonic  boom — in  the  light 
of  the  Senate  action  of  yesterday— would 
prevent  flights  over  restricted  geographic 
areas. 
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Beca^jse  their  initial  capital  cost  could 
prove  unacceptable  for  airlines  hard- 
pressed  to  pay  for  the  jumbo  jets  already 
on  order. 

Clearly,  the  SST  is  not  a  necessity. 

It  is  a  luxury — a  luxury  that  few  tax- 
payers would  ever  enjoy — a  luxxiry  that 
we  cannot  afford  now. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  money 
for  an  SST  would  provide  jobs  for  some 
Americans  whose  security  has  been 
threatened  by  the  deliberately  restrictive 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  last 
2  years. 

But  no  one  can  argue  seriously  that 
an  SST  is  the  best  project — or  even  one 
of  the  best — for  puttins  men  to  work,  or 
for  restoring  health  and  vitality  to  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Indeed,  the  President's  own  ad  hoc 
committee  to  review  the  SST  program 
concluded  last  year  that  the  employment 
which  an  SST  would  support  "should  not 
be  considered  as  a  justification  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  program  .  .  ." 

The  time  has  come  for  us  in  the  Senate 
to  consider  not  just  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  one  private  company,  but  the 
long-range  interest  of  the  Nation;  not 
just  the  appropriations  request  for  a  sin- 
gle project,  but  the  overall  balance  be- 
tween what  is  critical  in  our  budget  and 
what  is  not;  not  just  the  prototype  of  a 
supersonic  transport,  but  the  example  of 
a  responsible  Congress. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  face 
reality. 

On  all  of  these  counts  it  seems  to  me 
obvious,  irresistible,  and  inevitable  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  say  "No"  to 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  briefly  so  that  I 
may  yield  myselT  1  minute  In  order  to 
place  some  material  In  the  Record? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  withhold  my  remarks  briefly  so  that 
the  Senator  may  place  material  in  the 
Record,  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  letters  from  the  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  Trans 
World  Airlines.  In  addition,  we  have  tele- 
grams from  the  airlines  that  they  all  are 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  SST  and 
have  not  changed  their  position  one  iota, 
which  I  ask  now  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pak  Americau  Worui  Airways, 
_  May  4, 1970. 

The  Honorable  Richard  B.  TLvsseul, 
Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
DiAR  Ms.  Chamman  :  This  1b  to  assure  you 
that  Pan  American  World  Airways  oontlnuee 
to  stand  behind  the  VS.  program  for  the  de- 
velopment  of   a    supersonic    transport,    and 
lias  the  expectation  of  being  able  In  the  late 
19708  to  fulfill  Its  plan  for  the  purchase  of 
fifteen  of  the  first  Amerlcan-buUt  supersonic 
airliners. 

Pan  Am  has  the  alternaUTe  of  relying  sole- 
ly upon  supersonic    airliners  buut  by  tbe 


manufacturers  of  some  other  country.  This 
company  already  has  options  to  purchase 
eight  Concordes.  And  the  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  the  TU  144,  an  aircraft  slmUar  to 
the  Concorde,  which  will  luidoubtedly  be 
offered  to  purchasers  in  the  free  world  after 
the  requirements  of  the  Socialist  airlines 
have  been  fulfilled. 

But  Pan  Am  nevertheless  continues  to 
stand  behind  the  American  program  for  these 
principal  reasons: 

1.  The  supersonic  transport  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  expanding  the  use 
of  human  time  and  human  talent,  Improv- 
ing high-level  international  communicatloa 
and  to  widening  the  travel  and  educational 
opportuiUties  available  to  the  average  cjti- 
sen. 

2.  To  perform  the  public  service  we  are 
confident  It  can  perform,  the  supersonic 
transport  must  be  c.ipable  of  economic  op- 
eration, and  tixe  record  of  the  last  35  years 
confirms  that  American  aerospace  manu- 
facturers have  a  better  ability  than  the 
manufacturers  of  other  countries  to  build 
large   transports  that   operate  economically. 

3.  Pan  Am  believes  that  a  supersonic 
transport  must  be  socially  acceptable  and 
operate  without  damage  or  distuTbanoe  to  the 
public  and  the  environment,  and  we  believe 
that  the  best  chance  of  having  a  supersonic 
airliner  that  conforms  to  the  proper  social 
and  ecological  standards  is  to  have  It  built 
here  under  American  control.  With  our  route 
pattern  preponderantly  over  water,  we  will 
not  project  a  sonic  boom  on  occupied  areas. 

4.  The  United  States  cannot  prevent  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  building,  selling  and 
using  faster  airplanes.  Their  construction 
and  use  Is  In  fact  Inevitable,  once  the  safe, 
sound  and  socially  desirable  model  is  de- 
signed. The  only  question  Is  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  supersonic  transports  oper- 
ated by  the  world's  airlines,  and  utilized  by 
the  people  of  the  world,  will  be  bulit  In  the 
U.S.  with  the  rewards  going  to  American 
labor  and  to  American  capital,  or  whether 
the  world  production  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  rest  with  other  countries. 

6.  As  an  airline  facing  Intense  and  world- 
wide competition  (by  a  total  of  92  other 
airlines  most  of  which  are  state-owned  or 
subsidized) ,  Pan  Am  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  operate  supersonic  transports  as  soon  aa 
foreign-flag  airlines  are  able  to  do  so  even 
though  Initial  foreign  aircraft  may  fall  short 
of  economic  objectives.  We  would  prefer  to 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  following  Pan  Am's 
historic  policy  of  encoiu-aging  development 
of  the  American  manufacturing  Industry. 

Time  Is  runrUng  agnlnst  the  United  States 
aerospace  Industry  and,  to  the  extent  it  can 
produce  a  superior  SST,  against  United  States 
airlines,  Mr.  Chairman.  Should  the  American 
project  be  much  delayed,  the  market  for  It 
will  be  reduced  through  ( 1 )  the  greater  avail- 
ability of  Concordes  and  TTI  144s,  and  (2) 
the  development  of  Improved  versions  of 
those  two  aircraft. 

We  therefore  believe  the  program  should 
proceed  on  a  deliberate,  orderly,  efficient 
basis  as  a  national  investment  in  the  future 
of  an  ever  more  efficient  and  publicly  useful 
system  of  worldwide  transportation. 
Sincerely, 

N.   E.   Halaby. 

Trans  Worij)  Airlines. 
Neto  York.  N.Y.,  May  20.  1970. 
Mr.  Wu-LIAM  M.  Mackttdex, 
Director — SST    Development    Program,    De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Macruder:  In  view  of  ttie  current 
Congressional    hearings    regarding    the    U.S. 
SST  program,  I  thought  It  would  be  in  order 
for  TWA  to  express  its  views  on  this  matter. 

It  Is  our  strong  view  that  the  beet  interests 
of  the  United  States  require  that  the  U.8. 
Supersonic    Transport    Program  be  carried 


through     to     completion     vigorously     and 
expeditiously. 

Supersonic  travel  will  bring  ere»t  benefit* 
to  the  traveling  public  aud  to  the  cause  of 
international  understanding.  The  initial  fam- 
ily of  subsonic  Jets  provided  a  major  break- 
through in  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
travel,  with  resulting  benefits  to  thoee  travel- 
ing in  furtherance  of  their  business  Interests, 
as  well  as  those  traveling  for  their  own 
pleasure,  education  or  cultural  advanoement. 
The  much  greater  saving  in  time  witli  the  su- 
personic transport  will,  we  are  confident,  rep- 
resent another  major  breakthrough,  still  fur- 
ther encouraging  the  interchange  of  cultural, 
social,  and  business  interests. 

In  any  case,  the  Issue  which  faces  the 
United  States  at  this  time  Is  not  whether 
there  shall  be  a  supersonic  era  in  air  travel. 
This  is  practically  upon  us  with  the  ockotlnu- 
ing  development  of  supersonic  aircraft  by  the 
British  and  French  as  well  as  by  the  Russians. 

The  real  issue  which  confronts  the  United 
States  is  whether  this  country  will  be  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  development  and  sale 
of  this  new  family  of  aircraft,  or  whether  we 
will  turn  over  to  other  countries  the  leader- 
ship in  aeronautical  technology  which  we 
have  so  long  held. 

This  acknowledged  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  aeronautical  matters  has 
paid  great  dividends  to  this  country  thus 
far.  Quite  apart  from  the  Intangible  con- 
siderations of  national  prestige,  the  sale  of 
U.S. -manufactured  aircraft  has  meant  a 
great  contribution  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  has  meant  related  benefits  for 
employment  of  U.S.  labor  and  capital. 

The  same  benefits  can  continue  in  the 
future  if  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
become  a  full  and  active  participant  in  the 
supersonic  era  of  aircraft  development.  This 
will  not  only  mean  the  capability  for  im- 
proving our  balance  of  payments  by  export 
sales  to  foreign  purchasers;  it  can  prevent 
the  erosion  of  our  balance  of  payments  pic- 
ture which  would  otherwise  occur  If  UJS.- 
flag  operators  are  themselves  compelled  to 
look  abroad  for  the  availability  of  supersonic 
transports. 

Clearly,  supersonic  transport  operations 
must  satisfy  reasonable  environmental  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  noise  and  related 
matters.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  wiU  be 
the  case.  Sufficient  flight  paths  will  exist  to 
permit  the  limitation  of  the  supersonic 
phase  of  operations  to  non-populated  areas, 
with  restrictions  to  subsonic  speeds  over 
populated  areas.  We  believe  such  operation 
to  be  feasible  and  acceptable.  At  the  same 
time,  we  would  expect  that  further  progress 
in  the  alleviation  of  engine  noise  and  sonic 
boom  intensity  will  result  from  continued 
future  research,  thereby  eventually  permit- 
ting operations  to  be  conducted  with  fewer 
such  restrictions. 

In  conclusion,  our  view  remains  as  pre- 
viously expressed,  namely,  that  the  varied 
interests  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  United  States  public  will  best  be 
served  by  actively  proceeding  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  U.S.  supersonic  transport,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  superior  and  economically 
viable  aircraft  at  the  earliest  practical  time. 
Sincerely, 

F.  C.  Wiser. 

November  24,  1970. 
Honorable  H.  RrssEt.1,. 

Chairman,    Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee,   U.S.    Senate,    Washington,    DC: 
I  have  heard  that  my  recent  remarks  in 
London  and  elsewhere  regarding  supersonic 
transpwrtatlon  have  been  misinterpreted  as 
a  change  from  the  Pan  Am  position  stated 
In  my  letter  to  you  of  May  4,  1»70.  This  Is  to 
let  you  know  that  we  stand  on  that  letter 
and  are  oonvlnoed  that  our  country  should 
proceed  with  the  program  as  proposed. 
N.  E.  Halaby. 
President.  Pan  Am  Airtcayt. 
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NOVXMBBR  25,    1970. 
W  ILLIAM   M.   MaCRXJBER, 

D  rector,  SST  Development  Program,  Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation,    Washington. 
D.C.: 
Thl?  Is  to  reaffirm  to  you  that  the  views  on 

t!  e  US   SST  program  expressed  In  my  letter 

0  May  20  to  you  remain  my  views.  Contlnua- 
tisn  of  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  devel- 

01  tment  program  Is  believed  to  be  in  the  best 
Ir  terest  of  the  United  States  since  It  will 
h  !lp  maintain  a  strong  aircraft  Industry  and 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments  situation. 

P.  C.  Wiser. 
President,  Trans  World  Airlines. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u  lanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Fecord  news  stories  upon  which  my 
a-gument  earlier  this  afternoon  was 
bised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
a -tide  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
r  ECORD,  as  follows; 

Pu-j  AM.  TWA  Seeking  Tests  Before  Butinc 

Concorde  Jets 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

America's  two  major  International  atr- 
1  nes— Pan  American  World  Airways  and 
T  rans  World  Airlines — are  becoming  Increas- 
li  igly  leery  of  matclng  a  large  commitment 
f  ir  rapid  delivery  of  the  British-French  Con- 
c  )rde  supersonic  jet. 

The  airlines'  growing  wariness  has  sur- 
ficed  over  the  last  two  weeks  during  indl- 

V  dual  trips  to  Europe  of  the  carriers'  presl- 
dents.  Najeeb  Halaby  of  Pan  Am  and  P.  C 
\  riser  of  TWA. 

Neither  of  the  airline  presidents  departed 
f  om  the  Industry's  longstanding  support  for 
a  supersonic  aircraft.  Nevertheless,  their  res- 
e -vat  Ions  on  Concorde  could  have  ImpUca- 
t  ons  for  an  American  SST  program. 

Any    major    slowdown    In    the    Concorde 

V  ould  provide  strong  ammunition  for  critics 
c  r  the  U.S.  project,  now  awaiting  $290  million 
f  jndlng  from  the  Senate.  Proponents  of  an 
/  merlcan  SST  have  consistently  argued  that 
8  U.S.  plane  Is  required  to  prevent  the  loss 
c  f  a  major  aircraft  market — ultimately  worth 
I  lllions  of  dollars,  they  say — to  the  Europeans 
I  y  default. 

Likewise,  if  the  Concorde  were  to  be  de- 
1  ived  and  development  of  the  U.S.  plane  pro- 
c  seds  on  schedule,  the  British-French  air- 
c  raft  would  lose  its  major  selling  advantage 
c  ver  a  bigger,  faster  American  SST;   a  four- 

<  r  five-year  head  start. 

Pan  Am's  Halaby.  in  London  a  week  ago. 
I  lade  a  straight-forward  appeal  for  delay. 

Citing  the  technical  complexities  of  a  new 
I  upersonlc  transport  which  lacks  a  military 
1  Drerunner.  Halaby  proposed  that  mass  pro- 

<  uction  of  the  Concorde — now  undergoing 
1  ight  tests — be  postponed  until  a  consortium 

<  f  international  airlines  has  subjected  the 
]  ilane  to  extensive  operational  checks  by  fly- 
1  ng  It  on  regular  commercial  routes. 

"We  are  confident,  but  skeptical  (of  the 
;  ilanel ."  Halaby  said  In  an  interview  with 
he  London  Financial  Times.  "The  airline 
:  ndustry  does  not  want  to  plunge  Into  this 
:  lew  era  without  cautiously  testing  Con- 
I  orde  before  It  commits  Itself." 

Just  a  few  days  earlier,  speaking  In  Ge- 
!  leva.  TWA's  Wiser  said  the  Concorde  would 
>e  a  money  "loser"  unless  travelers  are 
billing  to  pay  a  ticket  surcharge  of  30  to  40 
>er  cent  more  than  today's  first  class  and 
•conomy  rates. 

The  airlines'  apparent  cautiousness  reflects 
,wo  longstanding  reservations  about  the 
roncorde — and,  indirectly,  an  American  SST. 
First,  the  airline  Industry,  now  burdened 
nth  huge  debts  to  purchase  a  new  genera- 
ion  of  Jumbo  Jets,  simply  won't  be  able  to 
-alse  sufficient  capital  to  pay  for  the  Con- 
;urdes,  priced  at  more  than  020  million  each. 
Inflation  and  the  economic  slowdown,  which 


has  limited  traffic  growth,  have  weakened 
airline  profits  to  the  point  where  some  ana- 
lysts fear  that  carriers  will  have  to  cancel 
orders  for  Jumbo  Jets — planes  for  which  sub- 
stantial "progress"  payments  have  already 
been  made. 

Second,  the  Concorde,  despite  Its  higher 
speed  (last  week,  it  reached  twice  the  speed 
of  sound) .  will  cost  more  to  operate  than  the 
present  subsonic  Jets.  The  Concorde  will  seat 
only  114  to  144  passengers  against  360  for 
the  Boeing  747;  the  British  Aircraft  Corp., 
one  of  the  Concorde's  major  manufacturers, 
says  the  supersonic  plane  will  cost  about 
36  per  cent  more  to  operate  than  a  747. 

Neither  of  these  problems  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  the  Concorde's  backers  tend  to 
see  Pan  Am's  and  TWA's  recent  outburst  of 
criticism  as  an  attempt  to  Improve  their 
bargaining  positions  approaching  prlc3  nego- 
tiations. 

The  British  and  French  have  received  74 
"options"  for  the  Concorde,  with  Pan  Am 
(8)  and  TWA  (6)  representing  two  of  the 
heaviest  commitments.  An  "option."  how- 
ever, required  only  a  minimal  payment  (re- 
portedly between  $100,000  and  $250.000) .  The 
real  negotiations  to  buy  the  supersonic 
planes  should  begin  in  late  1970  and  early 
1971. 

"We  have  been  expecting  some  fairly  tough 
comments  to  come  out  of  the  airlines  who 
are  In  early  delivery  positions,"  says  a  British 
Aircraft  Corp.  spokesman. 

One  knowledgeable  American  official,  Ber- 
nard Vlerling.  deputy  director  of  the  U.S. 
SST  project,  agrees  "They  (the  airlines)  are 
doing  some  negotiating  in  public,"  he  says. 

Halaby's  proposal  may  also  be  an  attempt 
to  ease  the  burden  of  simultaneously  financ- 
ing Boeing  747s  and  Concordes  by  deferring 
deliveries  of  the  supersonic  Jet. 

According  to  industry  observers,  even  air- 
lines that  do  not  want  the  Concorde  would 
be  forced  to  buy  it  If  their  compyetltors  pur- 
chase the  faster  plane.  "We've  got  to  fiy  the 
things  If  the  British  and  the  French  do,"  say 
both  TWA  and  Pan  Am. 

Halaby's  prolonged  tests  would  postpone 
this  day  of  reckoning.  The  first  deliveries  are 
now  scheduled  for  late  1973  or  early  1974. 

As  he  describes  it,  the  program  of  extended 
flights — he  did  not  say  who  would  pay  for 
the  trials — would  Involve  several  large  air- 
lines. They  would  fly  regular  routes,  possibly 
transport  some  demonstration  groups,  but 
probably  not  sell  tickets  to  the  general 
public 

The  Concorde's  manufacturers  do  not  like 
the  plan.  Of  4.000  hours  of  planned  flight 
testing.  1.500  hours  are  already  marked  for 
operational  problems  in  which  airline  pilots 
probably  will  take  part. 

"We  are  not  going  to  ask  early-delivery 
airlines  (those  receiving  the  Concorde  first) 
to  do  development  testing  for  us,"  Edwin 
H.  Burgess,  British  Aircraft  Corp.'s  sales 
manager  for  Concorde,  said  in  a  Washington 
speech  last  week. 

The  corporation's  officials  dont  seem  per- 
turbed by  the  other  problem  raised  by  the 
airlines — the  ticket  surcharge.  Without  a  sur- 
charge, they  say.  passengers  would  flock 
from  the  subsonic  planes  to  the  Concorde. 
even  though  the  narrow-bodied  supersonic 
Jet  will  be  less  roomy  than  the  Boeing  747. 

"I  cannot  see  supersonic  aircraft  operating 
without  surcharge."  Burgess  said.  However, 
British  Aircraft  Corp.  officials  have  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Concorde  be  converted  ex- 
clusively to  first-class  passengers.  In  that 
case,  they  say,  ticket  prices  would  probably 
remain  the  same  or  might  even  drop. 

The  maneuvering  over  Concorde  has  im 
precise  Implications  for  the  American    SST 
project. 

The  first  Concorde  Is  expected  to  be  de- 
livered four  or  five  years  ahead  ol  the  target 
date  for  the  Initial  American  SST.  Because 
the  American  plane  will  seat  more  people 
{xaore  than  300)  and  is  projected  to  fly  fast- 


er, any  prolonged  deliveries  would  tend  to 
favor  the  American  plane. 

Halaby  speclflcally  denied  that  his  sug- 
gestion is  a  "ploy." 

"I  am  not  trying  to  get  a  lead  for  the 
U.S.  aircraft,"  he  said.  "It  Is  a  bigger,  faster, 
more  expensive  machine  than  Concorde  and 
so  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests 
before  the  airlines  commit  themselves  to  buy 
it." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  These  letters  are 
from  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  These  news  stories  can 
be  verified  by  the  writers  of  the  letters  if 
they  choose. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  I  have  given  strong  sup- 
port to  meeting  the  defense  needs  of  this 
country  as  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  SST  falls  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. It  is  just  another  Federal  boon- 
doggle— and  I  might  add,  of  which  there 
are  many — from  which  the  Senate  can 
yet  extricate  the  Nation  and  minimize  its 
already  staggering  losses  of  some  $700 
million. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  letter  from 
William  Magruder  Director  of  SST  de- 
velopment, wherein  it  is  pointed  out  that 
program  cancellation  at  this  time  would 
require  a  total  Treasury  outlay  of  $277.8 
million.  It  was  suggested  that  that  is  only 
$12  million  short  of  the  $290  million  ap- 
propriation that  is  sought  by  the  DOT 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  ultimate  recipients  of  the  S277.8  mil- 
lion in  cancellation  penalties  and  ex- 
penses would  be  the  same  people  who 
would  ultimately  receive  the  $290  million 
appropriated  by  the  bill. 

It  has  been  suggested,  too,  that  the 
Government  has,  in  effect,  a  joint  ven- 
ture in  this  project  with  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry, and  stands  to  earn  a  half-bil- 
hon  dollars  if  this  project  is  allowed  to 
go  on.  So,  it  would  occur  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  this  con- 
tract should  be  allowed  to  lapse  at  this 
time  and  the  $277.8  million  in  cancella- 
tion charges  is  paid  to  these  recipients, 
they  might  use  that  in  lieu  of  the  $290 
million  appropriation  to  go  ahead  and 
get  the  prototypes  in  shape  where  pri- 
vate industry  and  private  investment 
would  be  willing  to  carry  on  this  venture. 
The  aircraft  industry  and  the  airlines 
would  then  be  the  recipients  of  this  S500 
million  alleged  or  suggested  profit  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  gain  by  be- 
ing a  joint  venturer.  So  this  windfall,  it 
occurs  to  me,  could  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
$290  million  that  is  appropriated  by  the 
bill. 

I  recall  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished national  columnist,  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  in  commenting  on  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $290  million  toward  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  plane. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  said: 

Argtunents  on  both  sides  were  reasoned, 
persuasive,  and  well-informed:  but  In  the 
end,  the  wrong  side  won. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment that  the  wrong  side  won  on  this 
matter  in  the  House.  The  Senate  now  has 
the  chance  to  remedy  the  situation  and 
call  a  halt  to  this  pie-in-the -sky  pro- 
gram that  has  already  taken  a  hefty  bite 
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from  ttie  Federal  Treasury,  and  could 
chew  up  a  lot  more  unless  it  is  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Nixon 
asked  Congress  in  October  1969  to  fi- 
nance development  of  the  SST,  I  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  the  proposal  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Since  then  the  pro- 
posal has  been  the  subject  of  voluminous 
arguments  pro  and  con  in  the  media  and 
in  Congress.  Nevertheless,  I  am  aware  of 
no  evidence  and  no  argument  that  would 
override  the  reasons  for  my  original  op- 
position to  this  project. 

Supporters  of  the  SST  insist  that  the 
United  States  must  build  this  plane  be- 
cause they  say  it  will  enhance  our  na- 
tional prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
They  say  that  development  of  the  SST 
is  needed  for  technological  progress  and 
to  strengthen  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion by  providing  jobs  and  improving 
the  balance  of  payments  with  foreign 
nations. 

But  these  are  arguments  without  basis 
in  fact.  Certainly  a  country  that  can  put 
men  on  the  moon  need  not  fear  loss  of 
world  prestige  just  because  it  decides  not 
to  build  an  SST  with  tax  dollars. 

Other  than  its  projected  speed,  this 
airplane  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  The 
Boeing  747.  which  is  already  in  service, 
carries  twice  as  many  passengers  as  the 
SST  plus  a  vast  amount  of  freight.  It  can 
fly  safely  at  top  speed  over  land  or  sea, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
SST.  More  than  that,  the  747  was  devel- 
oped entirely  from  private  sources  and 
is  designed  to  make  a  profit  for  the  avi- 
ation industry,  something  the  SST  is  not 
expected  to  do  without  Federal  subsidies. 

In  1961,  when  President  Kennedy  es- 
tablished the  SST  as  a  national  priority, 
he  promised  that  the  maximum  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  no  more  than 
$750  million.  But  today  the  anticipated 
cost  of  this  plane  to  the  Government  has 
already  gone  up  to  more  tlian  $1.3  bil- 
lion, and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

If  Uncle  Sam  also  has  to  put  up  money 
for  production  of  the  plane — as  seems 
likely— then  the  taxpayers'  commitment 
will  be  $4  billion  or  more. 

There  are  more  pitfalls  in  the  way  of 
the  SST  than  its  development  can  be 
worth  to  the  Government.  Because  of 
its  speed,  the  SST  will  create  a  sonic 
boom  track  50  miles  wide,  in  which  win- 
dows, glassware,  house  foundations,  and 
buildings  will  be  broken  and  cracked. 
This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  disastrous 
effect  to  the  hearing  and  nervous  system 
of  men  and  animals.  One  scientist  says 
that  when  the  SST  roars  down  its 
2-mile-long  runway — which  taxpayers 
will  also  have  to  pay  for — it  will  sound 
like  50  regular  jets  taking  off  at  the 
time. 

Despite  the  optimism  of  the  SST  sup- 
porters, no  one  has  yet  come  up  with  a 
cure  for  the  plane's  noise  level. 

There  are  other  important  considera- 
tions to  take  into  account.  For  example, 
the  President  is  asking  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $106  million  this  year  for  con- 
trol of  air  pollution.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  asking  for  another  $290  million  for 
the  SST  which  will  spew  its  black  clouds 
of  fuel  into  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  President's  own  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  has  reported  that 


the  SST  will  cause  climate  and  weather 
changes  because  of  Its  high  altitude  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  17  of  this 
year  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  exhaustive  and  unbiased 
report  on  the  environmental  issues  sur- 
rounding the  debate  on  the  SST  pro- 
gram. Tills  report  was  piepared  by  Dr. 
George  N.  Chatham,  a  specialist  in 
science  and  technology  for  the  Science 
Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  report  and  I  commend  it 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  studied  it. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  is  not  a  bottomless 
well,  and  the  sources  available  for  the 
Federal  budget  are  already  stretched  too 
thin.  If  there  is  to  ever  be  a  time  for 
sober  consideration  of  Federal  spending 
priorities,   that   time  is  right  now. 

The  overriding  need  for  transporta- 
tion is  not  to  get  a  few  well-to-do  travel- 
ers to  Europe  3  hours  sooner,  it  is  to  get 
millions  of  our  people  to  and  from  their 
jobs  and  the  marketplace. 

It  is  my  position  that  if  private  in- 
vestors wish  to  undertake  development 
of  the  SST,  and  it  can  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  safety,  noise  abatement,  and 
pollution,  then  that  is  private  business, 
and  I  wish  them  every  success. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
.>ihould  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  think  he  has  summar- 
ized the  various  arguments,  and  particu- 
larly stressed  the  last  argument  about 
the  question  of  transportation  and  what 
is  most  important.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent, or  at  least  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  has  recently  suggested 
the  reorganization  of  our  railroads.  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  It  hits  at 
the  area  which  the  Senator  described 
here  as  making  some  contribution  to 
our  economy  and  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me  the  ultimate  in  ab- 
surdity to  spend  this  kind  of  money  on 
this  project  when  the  need  of  money  in 
the  railroad  area  is  so  great  and  is  no- 
where to  be  seen.  No  one  has  proposed 
where  it  is  to  be  gotten  from. 

On  the  matter  of  priorities,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  made  a  most  per- 
suasive case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eagle- 
ton). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate  by  repeating  the 
fine  points  made  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  or  the  remarks 
of     the     Senator     from     Maine     (Mr. 

MUSKIE ) . 


Even  if  the  SST  did  not  pose  these 
potentially  grave  threats  to  the  environ- 
ment, it  would  still,  in  my  view,  repre- 
sent an  unwise  investment  of  public 
funds. 

If  the  Government's  investment  did 
not  go  beyond  the  currently  projected 
$1.3  billion — and  there  are  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  believe  it  could  ulti- 
mately reach  $4.5  billion — there  is  no  as- 
surance that  that  investment  would  e\  er 
be  repaid. 

What  we  are  assured,  under  the  90 
percent  Government-financed  develop- 
ment contract,  is  that  if  the  SST  fails  the 
Government  will  take  the  loss  and  if  the 
SST  is  a  commercial  success  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  airlines  will  reap  the 
profit.  Why  should  the  American  taxpay- 
ers undertake  a  commercial  venture 
which  our  normal  commercial  instru- 
ments— business  and  the  banks— will 
not? 

It  is  argued  that  more  than  a  private 
commercial  interest  is  at  stake — that 
America's  future  balance  of  payments 
and  its  prestige  are  at  stake  if  we  do  not 
have  an  SST  to  compete  with  the  Brit- 
ish-French Concorde.  This  assumes  that 
the  Concorde  will  actually  go  into  pro- 
duction and  sell. 

The  producers  of  the  Concorde,  and 
the  proponents  of  the  American  SST. 
hold  to  a  philosophy  of  equipment  pur- 
chases known  appropriately  as  the 
"Judas-goat"  theory.  This  theory  has  it 
that  whenever  a  new  plane  is  produced 
that  represents  some  real  innovation  the 
airlines  must  inevitably  buy  it  to  remain 
competitive  even  though  it  is  certain  to 
be  a  money  loser. 

But  here  is  evidence  that  the  UJS.  air- 
lines, now  experiencing  the  worst  finan- 
cial year  in  their  history,  are  taking  an- 
other look  at  this  theory.  Newsweek  re- 
cently quoted  one  airline  executive  as 
saying: 

I  don't  buy  the  Judas-goat  argimient  if  the 
plane  Is  uneconomic.  Tou  get  to  the  point  of 
absurdity.  I'd  like  to  believe  the  world  has 
not  gotten  so  irrational." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  yield.  I  want 
to  finish  my  remarks  in  the  limited  time 
allotted  to  me. 

Whether  or  not  the  world  has  gotten 
so  irrational  remains  to  be  seen.  What 
is  certain  is  that  at  least  three  major  air- 
lines have  recently  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  the  Concorde. 

A  BOAC  official  has  warned  that  the 
Concorde  would  put  "a  heavy  demand  on 
limited  investment  funds"  of  the  airhnes 
"with  as  yet  no  certainty  of  increased 
return." 

The  president  of  TWA  has  stated  that 
the  capital  and  operating  cost  of  the 
Concorde  would  l)e  too  high  for  profit- 
able operation  and  that  its  small  capacity 
would  require  a  fare  from  30  to  40  per- 
cent above  present  transatlantic  fares. 

The  president  of  Pan  Am.  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  delaying  tactic,  hats  pro- 
posed that  a  small  group  of  airlines  be 
allowed  to  fly  the  Concorde  in  passenger 
service  before  it  goes  into  quantity  pro- 
duction. 

These  concerns  about  the  high  cost 
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aid  doubtful  eocnomic  viability  of  the 
C(  ncorde  are  not  idle  when  seen  in  the 
ccntext  of  the  financial  condition  of 
Ai  Lierican  airlines. 

The  president  of  TWA  has  estimated 
tl:at  the  12  major  U.S.  airlines  will  lose 
s:  00  million  this  year.  A  number  of 
factors  are  contributing  to  this  situa- 
tion. The  economic  slowdown  has  pro- 
duced a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  traffic 
mowth  from  9  percent  last  year  to  an 
es  timated  2  percent  this  year.  Labor  costs 
aie  increasing  at  an  11  percent  annual 
rf  te.  Overcompetition  has  resulted  from 
1  c  ute  duplications  applied  for  by  the 
ai  rlines  and  approved  by  the  CAB. 

Another  major  factor  is  the  cost  of 
pitting  the  new  generation  of  jumbo 
jets  into  service.  To  finance  acquisition 
o:  the  747's  and  related  outsized  ground 
fjcilities.  U.S.  airlines  will  have  to  lay 
out  $10  billion  over  the  next  4  years. 
T:iey  are  having  to  borrow  heavily  to 
fi  lance  these  purchases  and  at  an  in- 
t(  rest  rate  higher  than  that  for  any  other 
n  ajor  industry.  Annual  interest  pay- 
n  ents  for  the  industi-y  rose  last  year  to 
S  162  million  as  compared  to  $89  million 
ii,  1964. 

Burdened  with  this  debt,  the  airlines 
a  e  understandably  concerned  about  the 
prospect  of  having  to  finance  the  pur- 
c  lase  of  the  Concorde — whose  price  is 
naw  put  at  $24  million  but  may  well  be 
S  !2  million  by  delivery  time. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  U.S.  airlines 
a  re  supposed  to  provide  80  percent  of 
t  )tal  cash  requirements  for  American 
£  ST  start-up  costs ,  during  the  period 
1  )75-77  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
a  irlines  have  begun  to  question  the  Con- 
orde.  the  "Judas-goat"  theory  and,  I 
V  ould  suspect,  in  private,  the  American 
£ST. 

The  future  of  the  Concorde  itself  is 
i  1  doubt.  The  new  Conservative  govem- 
rient  in  Great  Britain  has  made  it  clear 
t  lat  the  Concorde  is  still  on  trial.  A  de- 
c  ision  to  drop  out  or  stay  in  the  program 
nay  come  next  spring  when  perform- 
ance standards  will  be  established  and 
\i  hen  it  is  seen  how  many  of  the  74  op- 
tions to  buy  now  held  by  16  airlines  are 
c  onverted  into  firm  orders. 

There     is      considerable      opposition 
i  mong  the  British  public  to  the  Con- 
(orde  program.  The  total  development 
cost — without   any   production — is  now 
(stimated  at  $2  billion.  Even  Concorde 
!  upporters  concede  that  the  British  and 
]  ''rench  governments  will  never  recoup 
inore  than  one-third  of  this  cost  even 
)  f  the  plane  is  a  commercial  success.  The 
(  ost  of  the  Concorde  program  to  British 
axpayers  is  now  running  at  $158  mil- 
ion  a  year — almost  exactly  the  amount 
(if  the  recently  announced  cuts  in  health 
iind  welfare  services  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  Ameri- 
an  industry  can  eventually  build  a  sec- 
md-generation  SST  which  will  be  more 
:ost  effective  than  the  Concorde — per- 
haps even  more  cost  effective  than  sub- 
ionic  jet  aircraft  now  available. 

Let  private  industry  decide  when  that 

ime  has  come.  Let  private  Industry  take 

he  risks,  and  let  private  Industry  make 

;he  profits — or  take  the  losses. 

And  let  us  not  in  the  meantime  invest 


the  tax  dollars  of  the  American  people 
in  a  commercial  venture  which  promises 
no  reasonable  economic  return  to  fore- 
stall competition  which  appears  not  to 
exist. 

Let  us  not  follow  the  British-French 
example  and  mortgage  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  domestic  social  services  in  a 
project  whose  social  return  would  appear 
to  be  virtually  nil. 

On  November  13,  1970,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  editorially: 

SuperBonlc  air  travel  Is  inevitable.  If  de- 
velopment had  waited  until  private  industry 
found  such  a  project  feasible,  though,  there 
is  at  least  the  chance  that  some  of  the 
present  problems  would  not  loom  so  large. 
Of  course  development  did  not  wait,  so  Con- 
gress now  must  decide  what  to  do.  We  can 
only  ^ope  that  decision  will  be  based  on 
evidence  more  persuasive  that  the  fact  the 
Concorde  now  has  flown  twice  as  fast  as 
sound. 

Perhaps  the  supersonic  transport  is  in- 
evitable, although  I  am  not  convinced  of 
that.  It  Is  conceivable  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  In  human  history  where 
we  will  discover  that  every  new  tech- 
nological breakthrough  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  progress  and  cannot  be 
made  cost  effective  If  human  values  are 
entered  In  the  ledger.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  when  a  little  technological  toi- 
let training  may  be  required  if  man  and 
his  planet  are  to  survive. 

In  any  case,  with  the  future  of  the 
Concorde  highly  uncertain,  the  advan- 
tages of  deterring  further  development 
until  private  Industry  Is  willing  to  under- 
take development  of  the  SST  are  now 
strikingly  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  only  re- 
sponsible course  for  Congress  Is  to  with- 
hold further  public  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  SST. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Saiator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  have  some  time 
left;  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  keeps 
talking  about  the  Concorde.  We  passed 
a  bill,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
poser of  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  tlie  Senator 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  do  not  permit 
the  Concorde,  or  the  Russian  version, 
whatever  its  name  Is,  to  come  here — and 
the  policy  as  expressed  In  the  bill  passed 
yesterday  was  opposed  to  It — where  are 
they  going  to  fly?  How  are  they  going  to 
be  economical  at  all,  if  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  fly  those  outrageous  planes  Into 
this  country? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  bill  passed  yes- 
terday would  not  necessarily  prevent 
their  landing  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  should  we 
permit  it? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  that  would  be 
what  I  would  consider  the  next  logical 
step. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Even  If  we  do  not 
go  forward,  there  would  not  be  any  com- 
petitive threat  at  all,  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  fly  Into  our  cities  and  over  our 
country;  and  If  that  plane  \b  as  bad  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  I  do  not  know  why  we 


should  not  take  that  step.  That  would 
certainly  solve  that  particular  minor 
question. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
comment  on  the  point. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  Is  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable globally  and  In  our  internation- 
al affairs  than  to  suggest  there  are  not 
a  lot  of  other  places  they  could  fly  their 
planes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Where  would  they 

fly? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Around  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Asia — there  is  no  limit. 

But  there  Is  an  interesting  point  here, 
in  the  Idea  that  we  could  capriciously  use 
our  power  to  Inhibit  the  economic  In- 
terests of  the  British  Empire  or  the  So- 
viet Union.  If  we  tried  that,  we  could 
start  a  commercial  war.  They  would  deny 
us  landing  rights  at  Heathrow  for  our 
707.  There  would  be  no  end  to  the  battle 
that  would  ensue. 

If  we  had  some  data,  whereby  we  could 
show  a  definite  ecological  danger  In- 
volved, there  might  be  some  point  In  at- 
tempting to  exercise  international  police 
powers.  But  if  we  do  not  vote  for  this 
appropriation  today,  we  will  never  have 
that  knowledge. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  presented  rather 
convincing  evidence  that  this  Is  ecologi- 
cally dangerous. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  have 
read  the  testimony  carefully,  and  what 
I  come  up  with,  very  simply.  Is  that  no 
one  knows,  at  this  time.  That  Is  why  we 
are  appropriating  the  money,  to  study 
the  question.  It  is  that  simple. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
development  cost  of  the  prototype,  and 
left  some  money  In  to  study  the  problem, 
It  would  be  more  logical  than  striking 
everything  out,  which  Is  what  we  would 
be  doing  here. 

But  let  me  move  to  the  point  raised  by 
my  colleague  originally,  which  is  the 
Judas  goat  theory— a  fabulous  theory, 
though  this  Is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it. 
It  must  be  related  to  the  propensity  of 
man — because  that  Is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  with  the  SST— to  devise  a  bet- 
ter instrument,  something  that  works 
better 

We  could  stop  where  we  are,  because 
it  is  frightening  to  look  ahead  into  the 
unknown.  We  could  say,  with  respect  to 
our  environment,  that  we  know  we  have 
certain  problems  and  we  should  stop. 
We  could  grab  the  club  and  crawl  back 
Into  the  cave. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  take  a  different 
view.  I  think  we  can  demand  of  science 
and  technology  the  answers  to  our  en- 
vironmental problems;  and  In  my  mind, 
the  SST  Is  not  envlronmentaUy  dele- 
terious. In  my  mind,  it  is  a  model  of 
environmental  Industrial  undertaking. 
Had  we  had  the  same  foresight  with  the 
automobile,  we  would  not  be  In  the  mess 
we  are  In  today. 
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What  we  are  doing  is  undertaking  a 
prototyfte;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
studying,  the  effect  of  these  prototypes, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senate  and  Congress 
would  be  intelligent  enough  2,  3,  4,  or 
5  years  from  now,  when  the  data  are  in 
to  face  the  issue.  But  not  now.  We  should 
•say  "T  do  not  know"  until  the  facts  are 
before  us. 

We  are  almost  at  the  point,  nationally, 
where  we  are  bringing  upon  ourselves  a 
psychic  death  wish,  that  apparently  our 
economic  position  In  the  world  Is  too 
much  for  us  to  carry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  are  committing 
economic  suicide.  And  the  action  we 
take  today,  If  we  vote  "no,"  Is  the  first 
significant  step  in  that  direction. 

I  do  not  get  hung  up  with  the  competi- 
tive argument  of  the  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  the  French,  or  the  Brit- 
ish. If  they  succeed  in  developing  an 
economic  productivity  better  than  ours, 
so  be  It.  But  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  realize  that  we  are  not  talking  merely 
about  competitiveness;  we  are  talking 
about  the  economic  fiber  of  this  country, 
and  If  we  destroy  that  fiber,  whence  will 
come  the  quality  of  life?  From  where  will 
come  the  ability  to  pay  for  housing,  hos- 
pitals, health  care? 

The  argument  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  the  airlines 
cannot  afford  the  planes  today.  That  is 
right;  they  cannot.  If  the  situation  con- 
tinues, they  will  go  bankrupt.  They  will 
go  bankrupt  because  there  is  no  one  fly- 
ing in  the  airplanes.  Because  we  are  in 
the  syndrome  of  going  downhill  econom- 
ically. 

A  lot  of  people  have  made  speeches  in 
this  Chamber  in  the  last  few  months 
about  jobs  and  employment.  This  is  the 
first  issue  before  us  which  offers  a  chance 
to  vote  for  jobs. 

An  Issue  htis  been  made  Involving  com- 
parisons with  the  automobile  and  the 
railroads.  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind;  the  history  of  that  development 
is  a  tragedy.  Our  surface  transportation 
is  a  disgrace. 

But  who  is  at  fault?  Some  of  my  pres- 
ent colleagues  and  those  wlio  preceded 
me;  the  leaders  of  this  country  are  at 
fault. 

We  have  the  most  efficient  means  of 
transportation  in  what  industry?  The 
aviation  industry.  While  all  other  modes 
of  transportation  have  been  Increasing  in 
cost,  the  aviation  Industry  has  been  de- 
creasing in  cost— through  more  produc- 
tivity. 

What  we  are  saying  today  Is  that  if  we 
vote  "no,"  we  are  not  going  to  elevate 
surface  transportation,  but  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  take  the  efficient  segment 
of  our  system  and  tear  it  down  to  the  in- 
efficient levels  of  the  others. 

The  document  placed  on  our  desks  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MDiE),  the  Senator  from  lUinois  (Mr. 
«RCY>,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
•Mr.  Cook)  discusses  various  points. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  makes  the 
statement  that  "Congress  should  not 
subsidize  commercial  air  travel,"  and  the 
inference  was  made  in  the  coUoquv  here 
that  this  is  a  new  departure. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  notliing  new.  We 
have  been  subsidizing  the  operation  of 
commercial  aircraft  ever  since  It  started. 
What  Is  different  between  dealing  with 
the  operating  aspects  of  it  and  the 
capital  aspects  of  it?  It  amoimts  to  the 
same  thing.  So  that  point.  In  my  mind,  is 
very  specious,  very  weak. 

The  second  point  made  was  that  the 
SST  has  no  projected  military  use. 

That  is  right.  That  tickles  me  to  death. 
We  have  had  our  technology  dependent 
upon  our  defense  posture  far  too  long, 
and  this  is  one  Instance  where  we  have 
our  technology  trying  to  move  for  its  own 
reasons — not  for  defense,  not  from  fear, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  could  be  good 
for  mankind. 

The  next  ijoint  that  Is  made  Is  that 
the  SST  represents  a  distorted  sense  of 
priorities,  and  It  makes  the  comparison 
of  $290  million  for  the  SST  with  S105 
million  budgeted  for  air  pollution. 

I  agree.  That  is  right;  that  Is  terrible. 
But  that  is  an  Indictment  of  whom?  It 
is  an  indictment  of  all  of  us.  I  think 
It  is  appalling  we  have  only  $105  million 
for  air  pollution.  We  should  have  a  good 
deal  more. 

I  think  it  is  appalling  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  would  veto 
hospital  funds  and  then  push  for  this 
program.  I  think  that  is  a  distorted  sense 
of  priorities. 

The  SST  is  not  the  No.  1  priority  in 
this  Nation,  but  it  Is  not  the  last 
priority,  either.  The  SST  appropriation 
represents  3  percent  of  the  total  trans- 
portation budget,  not  including  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  appropriated 
for  surface  transportation.  That  level 
does  not  indicate  a  high  priority  Item. 
That  Is  a  low  priority  item.  That  is  just 
what  it  is.  But  the  argument  has  been 
made  those  of  us  in  favor  of  it  are  calling 
this  a  high  priority  item. 

The  next  point  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  S103  million.  I  cannot  comment 
on  that.  That  is  simply  a  fact. 

The  next  point  advanced  is  that  po- 
tential impact  to  the  environment  is 
severe.  That  cannot  be  proved  one  way 
or  the  other  at  this  point,  and  can  only 
be  studied. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
point,  because  this  particular  bugaboo 
has  come  up  time  and  time  again. 

We  examined  this  matter  exhaustive- 
ly In  the  hearings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  win  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
question  until  we  have  finished  the  two 
prototypes  and  have  had  a  hundred 
hours  of  flying  time,  and  that  is  2  years 
down  the  road.  We  will  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question  until  late  1973 
or  early  1974. 

We  have  another  $4.6  million  ear- 
marked in  this  bill  for  research  on  the 
environment.  I  do  not  recall  how  many 
dollars  already  have  been  plowed  into 
this. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  Concorde. 
I  think  I  am  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  been  to  Bristol,  England, 
to  visit  the  Concorde,  to  visit  with  the 


president  of  the  British  Aircraft  Corp., 
to  visit  with  the  chief  test  pilot,  to  visit 
with  the  engineers,  to  visit  with  the  cf- 
ficials  of  that  government,  and,  to  spend 
a  whole  evening  and  a  whole  day  with 
them. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  fron.  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
what  I  have  read  from  opponents  and 
what  my  hosts  told  me  do  not  matcli. 
They  have  encountered  no  difficulties. 
The  difficulties  they  have  encountered 
are  the  same  as  here. 

Some  Senators  may  wonder  why  Great 
Britain  would  want  to  spend  so  much  of 
its  capital  to  develop  an  SST.  It  is  very 
simple.  They  are  trying  to  strengthen 
an  economy.  They  have  had  difficulty 
ever  since  the  Second  World  War,  and 
they  figure  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
get  some  Industry,  some  viable  Industry, 
something  productive,  and  something 
that  will  operate  for  the  future.  And  they 
are  doing  just  that.  The  Concorde  is 
economically  viable. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  quoted  a 
statement  made  by  the  president  of  Pan 
Am.  and  I  think  the  president  of  Pan  Am 
will  rue  that,  because  he  was  trying  to 
negotiate  the  price  of  the  Concorde  In 
public.  Of  course.  If  the  decision  Is  such 
in  the  Senate,  it  probably  will  be  the 
only  such  aircraft  they  will  be  able  to 
buy  which  will  provide  such  rapid  trans- 
portation. 

Incidently,  in  connection  with  rapid 
transportation,  the  only  amenity  left 
that  can  be  acquired  in  transportation  is 
time,  and  that  is  what  will  be  acquired 
with  the  use  of  the  Concorde,  the  TU- 
144,  and  the  SST. 

Let  me  make  one  brief  prediction,  be- 
fore concluding,  in  consonance  with  the 
statement  once  made  by  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev that  they  would  "bury"  us.  That 
statement  was  highly  misunderstood,  be- 
cause he  meant  tliat  they  would  bury  us 
economically.  They  may  well  have  that 
opportunity,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  definite  policy  to  overtake  us  in 
the  field  of  commercial  aviation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  they  are  offering 
is  the  sale  of  their  aircraft  for  2-percent 
money.  Many  of  the  European  and  Asian 
nations  do  not  want  to  buy  this  because 
of  the  poor  performance  in  the  past  and 
the  bad  record.  But  this  Is  going  to 
change,  because  the  Soviet  Union  is 
changing  in  the  field  of  commercial  avia- 
tion; and  I  predict  that  within  3 
years  it  will  overtake  the  United  States, 
if  we  produce  a  negative  vote  here. 

Not  only  will  they  offer  enticements 
with  soft  money,  but  also,  they  will  offer 
the  enticement  of  the  polar  routes  over 
Siberia,  and  there  will  be  routes  that 
will  connect  Asia  and  Europe  which  will 
not  even  have  to  touch  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  came  to  my  atten- 
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t  on  this  morning.  It  is  a  very  important 
1(  tier  from  Mr.  William  Magruder  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
s  3N)  outlining  the  amount  of  money  that 
V  Duld  be  forfeited  with  the  cancellation 
0 1  the  SST  program  that  would  follow  an 
tjlverse  decision  on  that  part  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ab  follows: 

Office   of   the 
Secretary  of  Transportatiok. 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  2,  1970. 
rton.  Warren  G.  MACNtrsoN, 
I  S.    Senate. 
I'ashington,  D.C.  ^^ 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  The  contract 
rtodiflcatlons  for  the  Supersonic  Transport 
I  evelopment  Program  for  December  were  re- 
c  ;ntly  signed,  and  I  believe  you  should  be 
I  rought  up  to  date  on  the  obligations  of  the 
government  should  the  program  be  termi- 
s^.iied  by  the  Congress  this  month. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation testlfled  In  Augu.st  of  this  year  that  a 
F  Y.  1971  appropriation  of  approximately  J160 
r  illUon  would  be  required  to  cover  possible 
i  overnment  liability  If  the  SST  program  were 
tancelled  prior  to  the  15  October  recess. 
S  Ince  that  time,  of  course,  we  have  incurred 
?  ddltlonal  program  costf.  under  the  authority 
c  f  the  Joint  Resolution  which  has  allowed 
t  he  program  to  proceed  on  schedule.  Our  ctir- 
1  ent  estimate  of  the  minimum  additional 
:  pproprlations  required  in  the  event  of  pro- 
i  ram  cancellation  is  $196.9  million.  In  addi- 
i  Ion  to  this  amount,  program  termination 
(  ould  Impose  certain  other  possible  legal  and 
1  loral  obligations  on  the  Federal  Government 
:  s  indicated  below. 

The  liability  of  the  Federal  Government  in 

I  he  event  of  program  cancellation  could  be 

(  xtensive.   The   government  would   be  obll- 

(  ated  to  return  to  the  SST  Contractors  their 

■  hare  of  the  development  costs  to  date,  for 

'  rhlch  Congress  would  have  to  appropriate 

1  iinds.  The  Congress  would  also  have  to  ap- 

)roprlate   funds   to   cover   the   expenditures 

incurred  since  the  beginning  of   this  fiscal 

'ear  under  the  Joint  Resolution.  Further,  the 

Congress    would    also    have    to    appropriate 

;  unds  to  cover  termination  costs,  and,  per- 

laps,  to  restore  the  nearly  <59  million  air- 

ines  have  Invested  in  the  good  faith  that  the 

)rototype  program  would  proceed   to  com- 

)letion. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  minimum  P.Y. 
1971  SST  appropriation  the  Congress  would 
lave  to  approve  to  discharge  the  govern- 
ment's responsibilities  is  estimated  to  be 
H96.9  million.  Additionally,  if  the  govern- 
nent  accepts  a  moral  obligation  to  repay 
:he  $59  million  the  airlines  have  contributed 
;o  help  defray  development  costs,  the  re- 
quired appropriation  would  total  $255.4  mil- 
ion.  Not  Included  in  the  foregoing  would 
be  the  government's  obligation  to  refund 
:o  the  airlines  $22.4  million  on  deptosit  in 
the  Treasury  for  the  reservation  of  SST  de- 
livery positions.  Thus,  program  cancellation 
at  this  time  could  require  a  total  Treasury 
outlay  of  as  much  as  $277.8  million.  Enclosed 
Is  a  chart  showing  the  breakdown  of  these 
flgiu-es. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  face  a  situation  In 
which  the  costs  to  terminate  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  fast  approaching  the  FY.  1971 
amovmt  being  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion  for   continuance   of   the   program. 

One  further  point  is  worth  noting.  Upon 
completion  of  the  prototype  program,  the 
government's  commitments  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  airlines  will  have  been  satis- 
fled.  Should  we  proceed  to  that  point,  and 
then  for  any  reason  the  SST  program  does 
not  proceed,  the  Investments  of  the  manu- 


facturers and  the  airlines  would  not  b«  re- 
fundable. 

I  should  add  that  an  additional  and  very 
real  cost  of  any  such  termination  at  this 
time  would  be  the  loss  of  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  nation  In  Jobs,  exports,  tax  reve- 
nues, and  recovery  of  the  government's  In- 
vestment through  royalties.  The  United 
States  would  also  forfeit  Its  role  as  world 
leader  in  commercial  aviation. 

The  transportation  systems  of  the  1980's 
will    Include    supersonic   transport    aircraft, 
and  I  believe  they  should  be  those  manu- 
factured in  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

B.  WiEBLINC. 


SST  PROGRAM  TERMINATION  COSTS 
]ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Dec.  1.      Jan.  I, 
1970         1971 


Contracloi  shares 77.8  79.8 

Additional  appropriations  required  to  cover 

conlinulnR  resolution.- -- -  86.6  '??•' 

Eslimaledadditional  termination  liability lO.O  10.0 

Program  office Z. 0  Z. 0 

Appropriations  required 176.4  196.9 

Plus  airiiae  escrow  funds  (Treasury) Z2.  *  22.4 

Tolal  minimum  Treasury  outlay 198.8  219.3 

Plu<i  airline  R.  &  D.  contribution  > 58. 5  58. 5 

Total  Government  commitment 257.3  277.8 


•  Although  not  legally  binding,  a  possible  moral  refund  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  letter  are  very 
interesting.  They  demonstrate,  I  think, 
an  unusual  point.  We  would  be  spending 
almost  the  same  amount  of  money  if  we 
were  to  reject  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  SST  today  as  we  would  if  we  were 
to  approve  the  appropriation. 

The  amount  of  money  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  out  for  contractor  shares,  the 
additional  appropriations  to  cover  the 
expenditures  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, the  estimated  additional  termi- 
nation liability,  and  the  program  office 
would  amount  to  $196.9  million.  We  are 
talking  about  an  appropriation  of  $289 
million.  In  addition  to  the  amount  I  have 
mentioned,  we  would  have  to  appropriate 
from  the  Treasury  $22.4  million,  that 
being  the  amount  that  the  airlines  helped 
to  put  up  in  escrow  for  position  buying, 
and  another  item  that  might  come  under 
question  which  concerns  the  fact  that 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  has 
put  up  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $58.5  million.  It 
may  be  that  they  could  take  legal  action 
to  recover  that  money.  However,  without 
adding  the  $58.5  million,  we  still  come  to 
a  total  of  $219  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  would  be  no  appre- 
ciable gain  budgetwise  in  turning  down 
this  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  from  Mr.  Homer  B.  Ander- 
son, and  an  editorial  printed  in  thi? 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
•The  SST:  What's  the  Hurry?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  •were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 


December  2.  1970. 
Re  SST  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1971 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Com.merce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  :  The  Airport  Op- 
erators Council  International  (AOCI)  fully 
supports  your  amendment  to  S.  4547,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  which 
provides  assurances  that  the  U.S.  SST's  air- 
craft noise  levels  will  not  exceed  those  of  new 
subsonic  jet  aircraft. 

As  offered  in  the  Senate,  your  amendment 
adds  a  new  Subsection  (i)  to  S.  4547  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee as  follows: 

"Subsection  (1) — Tlie  Department  of 
Transportation  shall  modify  Its  contracts 
with  the  contractors  for  the  civil  supersonic 
transport  development  program  to  provide 
that  the  contracts  will  not  be  satisfactorily 
completed  until  the  contractors  demonstrate 
that  all  production  models  of  the  prototype 
can  operate  in  compliance  with  appendix  C 
of  Part  36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tions now  restricting  takeoff,  approach  and 
sideline  noise  created  by  new  subsonic  Jet 
aircraft  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection." 

In  our  earlier  and  widely  reported  state- 
ments on  the  SST  appropriation,  we  stated 
our  support  for  the  development  of  an  en- 
vironmentally-sound SST.  To  assure  that  this 
objective  would  be  met,  AOCI,  representing 
all  the  communities  in  the  United  States 
which  are  lilcely  candidates  to  receive  serv- 
ice from  the  first-generation  SST,  stated  that 
the  pending  $290  million  SST  appropriation 
for  FY  '71  should  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
only  If  there  were  a  requirement  that  all 
production  models  of  the  aircraft  meet  th« 
same  noise  standards  now  established  in 
Appendix  C  of  Part  36  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Regulations  for  subsonic  aircraft  and 
with  the  same  trade-off  provisions. 

The  amendment  to  S.  4547  adopted  by  the 
Senate  today  satisfies  the  airport  operator's 
SST  aircraft  noise  concern.  Thus,  we  fully 
support  action  by  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
the  full  $290  million  SST  appropriation  for 
FY  "71.  And,  with  the  approval  of  this  new 
statutory  provision,  AOCI  can  find  no  basis 
for  any  vote  against  the  SST  appropriation 
because  of  the  aircraft's  noise  effect  on  com- 
munities. 

Further,  Congressional  action  to  set  de- 
finitive noise  standards  for  SST  operation 
will  provide  an  additional  Impetus  for  SST 
aircraft  produced  by  other  nations  to  meet 
the  same  noise  restrictions.  Airport  operators 
will  be  unable  to  convince  their  communi- 
ties that  service  by  any  SST  aircraft  should 
be  permitted  which  exceeds  limits  which  the 
U.S.  SST  will  be  required  to  meet. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  yotir  continu- 
ing efforts  to  support  the  development  of 
new  technologically  advanced  aircraft  which 
are  also  environmentally  compatible  with 
existing  airports  and  their  adjacent  com- 
munities. 

Sincerely, 

HOMER  B.  Anderson, 

President. 

The  SST:  What's  the  Hurrt? 
The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  today  on 
the  money  to  proceed  with  the  production  of 
two  prototype  stipersonic  transports  (SSTs) 
and  our  firm  view,  which  we  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  has  been  slow  In  evolving,  is 
that  the  vote  should  be  to  deny  this  appro- 
priation and  forgo  further  development  of 
this  aircraft  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  that  we 
don't  think  that  a  safe  and  workable  SST 
would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have — for  the  coun- 
try or,  for  that  matter,  the  world  that  baa 
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everything.  It  would  carry  almost  300  pas- 
sengers at  a  breathtaking  1,800  miles  an  hour 
once  in  use,  now  scheduled  to  begin  in 
1978;  and  this  would  mean  that  you  could 
leave  New  York  City  at  6  a.m.  and  attend 
a  3  p.m.  business  meeting  In  Paris  and  enjoy 
a  dinner  and  even  a  little  night  life  on  the 
Champs  Elysee,  and  be  back  in  New  York  by 
9  p.m.  if  all  went  well.  It  would,  as  Its  ad- 
vocates contend,  greatly  shrink  the  globe. 
and  this  would  be  of  particular  significance 
for  trans-Pacific  travel — Los  Angeles  to 
Tokyo,  for  example.  And  It  would  enhance 
this  country's  reputation,  not  only  as  the 
predominant  aircraft  supplier  on  earth,  but 
also  as  the  greatest  technological  leader.  It 
would  be  good  for  our  image,  and  our  econ- 
omy and  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
failure  to  build  It  would  probably  be  in- 
jurious, to  one  degree  or  another,  on  all  three 
counts,  temporarily. 

So  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  principle  for 
having  SSTs,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  if 
we  don't  proceed,  the  French  and  the  British 
are  very  likely  to  go  ahead  anyway  with  their 
Concorde,  which  is  quite  Inferior  to  our  pro- 
posed product,  but  also  much  farther  ad- 
vanced; moreover  the  Russians  are  quite 
likely  to  proceed  with  their  similarly  inferior 
version,  the  TU-144.  So  whatever  we  do,  there 
may  well  be  SSTs  aloft  in  large  numbers  in 
the  late  1970s,  which  would  seem  on  its  face 
to  be  reason  enough  to  proceed  posthaste, 
especially  since  all  the  Nixon  administration 
is  really  asking  for  right  now  is  $290  million, 
as  part  of  a  total  cost  to  the  government  of 
$1.3  billion  to  build  two  prototypes.  We  can 
decide  later,  we  are  told,  whether  to  go  Into 
full  production,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3 
billion  to  the  aircraft  industry  (which  may 
or  may  not  involve  further  financial  support 
from  the  government) . 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  is  that 
the  Increment  under  consideration  will  in- 
crease greatly  the  momentum  of  this  project, 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  exceedingly  diflB- 
cult  to  cancel  the  whole  thing  later  on,  no 
matter  what  we  discover  from  test  flights  of 
the  prototypes.  And  the  second  thing  to  t>e 
very  clear  about  is  that  we  may  make  some 
very  disagreeable  discoveries  from  these  test 
flights.  There  Is,  first  of  all.  the  problem  of 
the  engine  noise  which  in  the  vicinity  of  air- 
ports will  be  considerably  more  intense  than 
anything  we  are  now  familiar  with,  and  of 
the  shattering  Impact  of  the  sonic  boom.  We 
are  assured  that  these  will  not  be  allowed  to 
discomfort  us;  that  SSTs  will  be  forbidden 
to  fly  overland  until  we  have  learned  to  muffle 
the  sonic  boom;  that  sharper  descents  and 
ascents  will  alleviate  the  noise;  and  that  the 
proponents  are  prepared  to  write  these  rules 
into  law.  But  we  also  know  from  past  experi- 
ence that  laws  can  be  changed  and  that  the 
pressure  to  err  on  the  side  of  progress-and- 
never-mind-the-inconvenience  will  be  very 
powerful.  When  something  is  in  hand  that 
makes  money — automobiles,  for  example,  or 
factories  that  pollute — ^there  is  a  tendency  to 
try  to  live  with  it,  however  much  it  may 
diminish  the  quality  of  life. 

So  there  are  these  uncertainties  and  one 
more  which,  by  itself  is  argument  enough, 
in  our  view,  against  proceeding  with  the  SST 
now:  that  is  the  potential  havoc  it  could 
WTeak  world-wide  by  the  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  air — the  upper  atmosphere — which 
envelops  this  planet.  There  Is  sharp  dis- 
agreement on  this  point  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  scientists;  some  pre- 
dict that  the  vapor  trails  of  a  future  fleet  of 
SSTs  will  coat  the  globe  with  cirrus  cloud, 
shutting  out  the  sun  and  permanently  af- 
fecting the  climate;  others  see  the  SSTs  de- 
stroying ozone  and  removing  the  shield 
against  dangerous  cancer-inducing,  ultra- 
violet radiation. 

Others  say  these  things  wont  happen.  And 
that  U  Just  the  point:   at  this  state  they 
don't  knoiD.  Thus  the  Senate  may  today  be 
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giving  a  conclusive  push  forward  to  a  proj- 
ect which  Is  freighted  with  unknown  men- 
ace, but  which  will,  by  this  action,  become 
all  that  much  more  difficult  to  halt;  in  the 
desperate  international  competition  for  pur- 
chase orders  and  prestige,  hard-headed  judg- 
ments become  all  the  harder  as  the  Invest- 
ment grows;  yet  If  we  seriously  pollute  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  discover  our  error 
too  late,  it  will  be  a  good  deal  harder  than 
even  the  Potomac  River  to  de-pollute. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  we  would 
be  careful  about  this,  and  that  if  we  found 
these  aircraft  to  be  a  menace,  we  would  have 
blown,  at  the  worst,  no  more  than  another 
$500  million  in  addition  to  the  $600  million 
or  so  already  spent:  you  could  even  say  that 
this  is  a  fling  worth  taking — for  the  country 
that  has  everything. 

But  we  don't.  We  confront  shameful  pock- 
ets of  poverty,  and  a  terrible  and  growing 
shortage  of  housing,  and  shockingly  Inade- 
quate educational  facilities,  a  fragile,  infla- 
tion-ridden economy.  We  live  in  a  time  of 
social  ferment,  when  a  whole  new  generation 
Is  profoundly  questioning  our  priorities; 
when  something  like  an  SST  is  to  many  peo- 
ple the  very  symbol  of  misplaced  values  and 
of  old-fashioned  reflexes  to  industrial  jin- 
goism and  a  concept  of  prestige  which  is 
sorely  out  of  date. 

President  Nixon  said  he  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  SST  because  "I  want  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  lead  the  world 
in  air  transport. "  But  he  gave  the  game  away 
just  a  little  at  the  ceremony  announcing  that 
decision  by  pointedly  offering  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  governor  and  other  representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
would  be  the  principal  economic  beneficiary 
of  the  SST  project.  Either  way,  it's  old-hat; 
even  if  you  concede  that  the  SSTs  will  work, 
the  gain,  let's  be  honest  about  it.  would  be 
marginal — a  few  hours  saved  for  a  relative 
handful  of  hard-pressed  International  busi- 
nessmen (surely  no  vacation-bound  tourist  Is 
going  to  insist  on  supersonic  haste.) 

So  OUT  view  Is  what's  the  hurry— either  to 
cross  the  oceans  or  to  build  the  SST?  If  the 
Nixon  administration  wishes  to  give  leader- 
ship to  the  world,  it  might  consider  instead 
the  impact  of  this  country's  foreswearing 
temporary  financial  gain  and  a  transitory 
feather  in  Its  technological  cap  in  favor  of  a 
role  as  the  leader  in  an  urgent  re-ordering  of 
this  country's  and  the  world's  priorities. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial which  I  have  just  had  printed  in 
the  Record  is  very  revealing  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

The  editorial  refers  to  the  momentum 
of  this  project.  That  means  that  if  we 
approve  this  project  now  and  move 
ahead,  regardless  of  what  we  discover 
later  when  we  acquire  the  prototypes  and 
acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  aircraft,  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  or  the  Congress  collec- 
tively would  not  have  the  wisdom  or  the 
intelligence  to  make  the  decision  whether 
to  stop  the  commercial  proliferation  of 
this  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  or  Senate  in  the  next  year,  2  or 
3  years  would  not  be  that  mindless  if  we 
receive  evidence  indicating  that  there 
would  be  a  problem  with  the  ozone — 
something  which  we  do  not  know  at  this 
time.  But  this  is  something  we  will  not 
discover,  because  if  this  project  is  turned 
down,  the  research  also  will  be  turned 
down.  We  will  essentially  remain  in 
ignorance. 

I  believe  the  Senate  could  make  an  in- 
telligent decision  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
think  the  envirorunental  concern  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  be  any  less  2 


years  or  3  years  from  now  when  we  are 
more  equlpi^ed  to  make  a  decision. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  state  that  an- 
other reason  for  voting  against  the  SST 
is  that  at  this  point  in  time  we  do  not 
know  what  the  ecological  effects  would 
be.  That  is  a  very  accuiate  statement. 
We  do  not  know  but  we  do  know  that  If 
we  do  not  continue  with  the  prototype 
we  will  not  find  out. 

Tliose  who  advance  the  argument  that 
we  could  use  our  sovereign  powers  to 
stop  foreign  SSTs  from  altering  the 
United  States  would  be  advocating  a  very 
capricious  use  of  those  powers.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  international  com- 
munity we  could  with  honesty  carry  out 
any  effort  to  deny  the  Concorde  or  the 
TU-144  from  crossing  American  bound- 
aries if  we  did  not  have  good  reasons 
and  sufficient  logical  data  to  back  up  that 
decision. 

Obviously,  if  we  say  no  to  tlie  SST 
program  today  we  will  not  have  that 
good  and  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  tlie 
case  one  way  or  tlie  other.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  vote  today  is  not  on  whether 
we  have  an  SST;  we  have  one.  I  saw  it 
in  flight  in  Bristol,  England.  I  sat  with 
the  chief  test  pilot,  government  officials, 
the  design  engineer,  and  the  project  en- 
gineer. I  visited  with  them  and  I  can 
say  that  after  an  evening  of  discussion 
and  the  facts  I  gleaned  from  first  hand 
observation,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  problems  I  have  read 
about  numerous  times. 

I  stood  at  the  sideline  to  listen  to  the 
aircraft  take  off.  That  was  the  most  im- 
usual  experience  of  all.  I  was  200  feet 
off  the  concrete  apron  and  500  feet  down 
the  strip.  When  the  plane  roared  by  I 
had  a  natural  inclination  to  put  my 
hands  to  my  ears.  I  did  not  because  I 
wanted  to  get  the  full  blast.  It  was  quite 
loud  but  what  really  struck  me  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  as  loud  as  I  thought 
it  would  be.  Even  as  a  proponent  of  the 
SST  I  was  emotionally  intimidated  as  a 
result  of  the  vast  amount  of  negative 
press  coverage  we  have  all  been  exposed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  my  position  in  this  critically 
impoitant  matter,  to  which  I  have  given 
much  thought  and  which  has  a  very 
mixed  reception  in  my  State. 

The  present  provision  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  regarding  the  SST  no  long- 
er makes  business  sense  to  me.  There- 
fore, I  have  decided  to  support  the  effort 
to  delete  this  provision. 

Should  it  be  deleted,  I,  for  one,  would 
be  willing  to  support  a  reduced  appro- 
priation based  on  a  renegotiated  position 
for  the  I^'ederal  Government  with  an  ex- 
penditure on  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
an  estimated  $100  million  for  the  com- 
ing year — a  sum  which  bears  some  rela- 
tionship anyhow  to  the  estimated  termi- 
nation costs  if  the  existing  contract  is 
cancelled. 

I  do  not  see  the  airlines  in  any  finan- 
cial condition  to  buy  these  new  aircraft. 
Indeed,  the  strain  could  hurt  them  even 
further,  and  they  are  already  hurting 
badly.  The  Concorde  is  ahead  of  us  by 
several  years  anyhow,  and  all  the  U.S, 
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urlines  are  doing  now  is  estimating  that 
hey  will  have  the  capability  to  buy  and 
viii  need  to  buy  a  supersonic  plane  to 
neet  competition  in  1975-78.  The  U.S. 
ilane  Ls  expected  to  have  greater  capac- 
ty,  eflQciency  and  economy,  and  I  cannot 
;ee  that  if  it  is  slowed  up  by  a  few  more 
.ears — as  long  as  it  cannot  be  first  any- 
how— there  will  be  any  fatal  result.  The 
lircraft  to  start  will  in  any  case  be  de- 
.igncd  only  for  the  "carriage  trade. '  The 
lelay  may  prove  to  be  an  advantage  in- 
deed in  leapfrogging  the  competition,  by 
developing  a  much  better  plane  than  the 
Concorde. 

I  know  it  will  be  alleged  that  we  must 
ippropriate  the  full  amount  now  or  can- 
;el.  and  I  realize  that  the  vote  Ls  yea  or 
lay.  But  I  think  the  only  way  to  record 
■ny  views  is  to  vote  nay.  If  this  appro- 
priation is  defeated,  another  way  will  be 
ound  on  a  more  modest  and  long-range 
jasis.  I  do  not  consider  it  seemly  at  thi.s 
ime,  considering  our  national  financial 
;ondition  and  national  priorities,  to  go 
;ull  steam  ahead  on  the  SST  as  this  ap- 
jropriation  requires. 

Two  other  points  are  essential: 

First.  I  have  read  carefully  a  great 
leal  of  the  available  material  on  the  eco- 
ogical  argument.  I  am  confident,  and 
ilways  have  been,  that  the  supersonic 
plane  woiild  not  be  permitted  to  fly  if  It 
*ere  an  ecological  hazard,  and  thus  this 
irgument  need  not  be  an  element  of 
udgment  in  respect  of  it.  The  Senate 
tself  has  already  gone  a  long  way  to 
inswer  that  argument  by  the  p£issage  of 
3.  4547.  authored  by  Senator  Macnuson 
ind  amended  by  other  Senators,  includ- 
ing Senator  Percy. 

Two.  Other  economic  arguments  are 
directed  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  employment  need  in  the 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry.  The 
oalance  of  payments  can  hardly  hinge 
upon  this  aircraft:  it  has  many  other 
aspects  including  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  which  is  the  preponderant 
question.  I  can  certainly  do  my  utmost 
(rith  respect  to  the  trade  bill  to  assure 
that  we  have  a  highly  favorable  balance 
3f  trade  overall,  and  I  consider  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  enlightened  trade  policy 
3f  the  United  States  far  more  Important 
to  the  balance  of  payments  than  the  SST. 

Regarding  employment  in  the  aircraft 
ndustry.  New  York,  through  a  whole 
list  of  comparues  led  by  GE,  has  an  enor- 
mous stake  in  the  SST;  but  this  question 
3oes  not  arise  in  any  material  way — and 
[  have  seen  the  figures — until  the  air- 
craft is  proven  and  in  production.  Em- 
ployment in  respect  of  the  prototypes  is 
not  a  major  factor.  My  desire  to  assist 
the  industry  and  its  workers  is  a  major 
reason  why  I  would  be  for  a  modified 
program,  but  I  believe  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  tells  me  to  vote  "no"  on  this 
appropriation  in  the  interest  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  my 
Slate.  I  shall,  of  course,  do  all  I  can  to 
help  with  employment  in  the  industry 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  follows: 

In  respect  of  these  points  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  argiunent  of  Prof.  C.  P. 
Kindleberger,  professor  of  economics  at 
MIT.  One  of  the  15 — out  of  16— leading 


economists  who  came  out  against  the 
SST  appropriation  and  who  said: 

It  makes  no  &ense  to  argue  that  we  ought 
to  produce  something  we  don't  need  be- 
cause we  need  the  employment,  or  not  to 
produce  something  we  do  need  because  we 
already  have  full  employment.  The  question 
of  employment,  and  of  balance  of  payments 
adjustment  should  be  separated  from  the 
issues  of  what  we  *  •  •  but  within  the  total 
budget. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  words  of 
Henry  C.  Wallich,  the  only  one  of  the  16 
economists  dealing  with  the  question  who 
came  out  qualifiedly  in  favor.  He  said: 

A  case  can  be  made  for  postponing  imme- 
diate construction  of  the  plane  in  favor  of 
continued  development  work.  This  may  lose 
us  some  part  nf  the  market  for  the  plpne. 
but  we  might  compensate  by  having  a  bet- 
ter plane  later  at  lower  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  urgent  priorities  facing 
the  government  could  be  better  attended  to. 
But  work  will  have  to  go  forward  in  some 
form,  and  we  must  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  supersonic  transports  will  fly,  ours 
or  someone  else's. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  shall 
vote,  at  the  same  time  lending  my  sup- 
port to  a  modified  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bellmon>.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
judge,  having  talked  with  a  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  in  the 
last  few  hours,  that  this  vote  will  be  a 
cliff  hanger.  The  totals  seem  separated 
now  by  2  or  3  votes  at  the  mo.st.  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  still  undecided,  thus  cau.sins  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  use  our  time  right  up  un- 
til 3:30  p.m.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
to  convince  some  of  those  who  are  un- 
decided as  to  the  logic  of  our  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
is  not  an  ideological  battle.  To  find  my- 
self alined  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  on  this 
issue  is  heartening  indeed.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  a  strong  and  stanch 
conservative.  Though  we  have  not  always 
agreed  on  every  issue,  i  r?spect  his  judg- 
ment. I  am  also  delighted  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Byrd)  has  indicated  his  strong  support 
for  our  side.  As  I  have  sought  to  empha- 
size throughout  the  debate,  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST  is  not  ideological.  It  is 
a  matter  of  judgment. 

More  important,  this  vote  is  a  symbol 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
people,  that  they  can  have  tlieir  views 
reflected  as  they  relate  to  our  national 
priorities,  and  the  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources. ThLs  includes  tax  dollars,  scien- 
tific hours,  energy,  and  effort. 

Today,  we  are  required  to  make  such  a 
decision.  I  trust  it  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  logic  and  good  judgment  smd  as 
a  result  we  will  right  our  national  prior- 
ities by  putting  the  SST  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  where  it  belongs,  rather 
than  up  on  top  where  it  has  been. 

Let  me  point  out,  because  of  the  huge 
Federal  deficit  facing  us  in  fiscal  year 


1971,  that  we  will  borrow  every  penny  of 
the  money  we  will  put  into  the  project 
if  it  Is  authorized.  This  will  be  true  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment make  the  appropriation  appear  to 
be  merely  a  loan  and  which  is  repayable. 

If  this  is  the  case,  I  submit  it  is  the 
"softest"  loan  anyone  has  ever  heard  of. 
There  is  not  a  banker  in  the  world  who 
would  want  to  buy  a  part  of  that  loan. 

In  my  judgment,  neither  is  there  a 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  is  young 
enough  to  ever  see  this  money  repaid,  in- 
cluding some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  come  recently  to  the 
Senate. 

Thus.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
proposition  for  what  it  is.  If  the  SST 
project  is  not  a  good  business  risk,  it  is 
not  a  good  taxpayer  risk.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, if  bankers,  airlines,  and  air- 
craft manufacturers  do  not  think  this  is 
an  economically  sound  investment,  why 
the  taxpayers  should  then  be  stuck  with 
it. 

I  have  talked  to  militsuy  oflBcials. 
Certainly  the  national  defense  interests 
require  efficient  movement  of  goods  and 
pei-sonnel.  One  would  think,  therefore, 
that  the  military  would  want  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  SST.  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  interest  either  in  paying 
part  of  its  cost. 

I  say.  then,  if  it  is  not  worth  the  in- 
vestment to  serve  our  national  security 
interests  by  moving  rapidly  our  military 
goods  and  personnel,  who  believes  it  is 
worth  all  this  money  to  move  tourists  and 
other  civilians  more  rapidly? 

Certamly  not  the  tourist.  The  tourist 
will  not  pay  a  premium  of  25  percent,  30 
percent,  or  40  percent  in  order  to  get  a 
seat  on  an  SST.  And  it  is  not  unrea.sont 
able  to  expect  such  a  fare  increase. 

A.S  for  the  businessman  who  wishes  to 
save  eveiT  precious  moment  he  can.  lie 
will  lose  in  the  long  run  on  his  invest- 
ment. Dollar  for  dollar,  in  terms  of  the 
yield  on  his  investment,  that  same  busi- 
nessman .spends  perhaps  3  hours  a  day 
en  route  between  his  work  in  the  city 
and  his  suburban  home.  Better  he  should 
direct  his  money  to  improving  mass 
transit.  In  the  long  run,  the  3  hours 
he  saves  on  his  trip  to  London  hardly 
compares  to  the  3-hour  trip  daily  to 
and  from  his  work. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  T  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  making  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  now  on  his  side  on  this  question. 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  lUinoi-s  to 
the  fact  that  when  this  measure  was  up 
last  year,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama voted  against  the  SST  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Dlinois 
voted  for  it.  [Laughter.]  So  it  \;ould 
seem  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  that  Ls  not  always  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  (Re- 
lighted to  have  the  interjection  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  correction  because  I  did  not  say 
that  it  is  nice  "now"  to  be  on  his  side. 
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rather,  I  simply  said  it  is  nice  to  be  on  the 
side  of  my  colleague  from  Alabama,  who 
represents  my  father's  home  SUte.  I  was 
bom  right  across  the  bay. 

Let  me  repeat,  I  am  delighted  with  the 
Senator's  statement.  When  I  changed  my 
position,  I  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
I  had  made  an  initial  mistake  in  judg- 
ment when  I  voted  for  the  SST.  I  spent  a 
year  studying  what  caused  me  to  come  to 
that  position,  and  I  have  concluded  that 
it  was  simply  a  lack  of  preparation,  and 
lack  of  adequate  factual  grounding  in  the 
issues  at  the  time.  I  tell  you,  though,  Mr. 
President,  when  one  gets  "religion"  and 
becomes  converted,  he  sometimes  be- 
comes as  enthusiastic  as  the  distin- 
gvushed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  has  been  all  along  on  this 
particular  Issue. 

For  many  compelling  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  changed  my  mind. 

I  have  seen  reference  to  the  ctmcella- 
tion  costs.  I  would  say,  better  cancel  out 
now  when  we  see  where  we  are  headed; 
it  will  simply  cost  more  and  more  the 
longer  it  goes.  The  SST  is  in  my  judgment 
clearly  a  terrible  boondoggle.  I  have 
heard  it  referred  to  as  a  "West  Coast 
WPA  project." 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  Govern- 
ment serving  as  an  employer  of  last  re- 
sort but  there  are  many  urgent  items  of 
higher  priority  now  that  require  our  re- 
soiirces  more  than  the  SST. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
London  where  I  sp>oke  with  aircraft  en- 
gineers about  their  Concorde.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  some  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  wished  they  had 
stopped  the  Concorde  1,  2,  3,  or  4  years 
ago.  They  have  a  $1.8  bUlion  investment 
in  it  now  between  the  two  countries  en- 
gaged in  its  production.  Even  though 
they  have  some  planes  fiying,  they  still 
do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  They 
know  it  is  not  an  economically  sound 
venture. 

Yesterday,  this  body  passed  a  bill  to 
prohibit  supersonic  fiights  over  this 
country 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Because  of  my  limited 
time,  would  it  be  possible 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  just 
about  out  of  time  myself.  I  cannot  yield 
time  even  for  myself. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  later  if  I  have  any  left,  but 
I  would  like  to  defer  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  pose  again  the  criti- 
cal issue :  If  banks  do  not  want  any  part 
of  this  venture,  why  should  the  tax- 
payers have  to  pay?  Today  we  sit  as  a 
board  of  directors;  we  are  being  asked 
for  our  judgment  on  an  investment  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  SST  is  an  unsound,  xuieconomlcal 
investment.  It  is  also  an  unsound  ecologi- 
cal investment. 

It  is  a  gross  distortion  of  our  national 
priorities. 

I  will  vote  a  resounding  "yes"  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
which  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldv^'ater),  whom  I 


am  delighted  to  see  is  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber, made  a  statement  in  w^hich  he  com- 
mented on  the  half  truths  and  the  un- 
truths emanating  from  "so-called  scien- 
tists." "I  have  become  convinced,"  he 
said,  "that  we  have  some  scientists  and 
economists  here  who  can  be  more  easily 
prostituted  than  some  girls  on  a  Satur- 
day night.'  [Laughter.]  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  is  noted 
for  colorful  manner  in  which  he  describes 
a  situation.  I  am  not  now  going  to  get 
into  the  details  of  "Saturday  night,"  but 

1  will  comment  on  the  distinguished  peo- 
ple who  have  added  their  names  to  the 
growing  number  against  the  SST. 

I  am  certain  that  General  Quesada,  an 
eminently  respected  military  leader  and 
a  man  who  served  as  the  first  adminis- 
trator of  the  FAA,  from  1958  to  1961, 
is  solidly  against  this.  He  reaffirmed  his 
opposition  to  me  on  the  telephone  just 

2  hours  ago.  Because  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  airlines,  he  has  reaf- 
firmed his  solid  opposition. 

James  Douglas,  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  whose  letter  I  put  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  has  been  my  adviser 
on  many  matters  of  this  type,  including 
the  ABM.  He  is  solidly  opposed. 

Many  highly  reputed  scientists  unani- 
mously oppose  it.  The  Federation  of  Sci- 
entists in  a  signed  statement  indicated 
that  they  are  opposed. 

Chairman  Herbert  York;  Dr.  Jeremy 
Stone,  Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky,  the  sci- 
ence adviser  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  Dr.  Harold  Urui;  Dr. 
Jerome  Weisner;  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  an- 
other of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in 
the  world  today;  are  all  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  SST  on  the  basis  of  logic. 
They  are  hardly  people  whose  judgments 
can  be  "prostituted." 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  solicit- 
ing the  advice  of  economists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tion Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
another  of  the  Nation's  leading  econo- 
mists and  an  adviser  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  He  is  also  opposed 
to  public  investment  in  the  SST.  I  value 
the  Senator's  judgment  in  selecting  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent  econo- 
mist. This  is  what  Dr.  Friedman  said: 

If  the  SST  is  worth  building,  the  market 
will  make  it  In  Boeing's  Interest  to  build  It 
without  a  subsidy;  If  a  subsidy  Is  needed, 
the  SST  should  not  be  built. 

Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  University,  a  lead- 
ing economic  theorist,  and  expert  on 
technology  and  public  investment  shares 
this  same  view. 

Certainly  Dr.  Richard  R.  Nelson,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Yale  University 
and  former  economist  with  Rand  Corp., 
is  an  undisputed  expert  on  technology 
and  economic  growth. 


Arthur  Okim,  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, is  another  expert  economist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  list  of  economists  who  are  opposed 
to  this  project. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows: 

Economists  Who  Contributed  SST 
Statements 

Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University,  leading  economic  theo- 
rist, expert  on  technology  and  public  invest- 
ment. 

Prances  Bator,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, Harvard  University,  Special  Consultant 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   (1067-89). 

W.  J.  Baumol,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Princeton  University,  expert  on  business  be- 
havior and  growth. 

WUUam  M.  Caproa,  Associate  Dean,  John 
P.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University,  Asst.  Budget  Secretary  under 
LB  J. 

Milton  Prledm&n,  Professor  of  Eocmomlcs, 
University  of  Chicago,  nation's  leading  mone- 
tarist economist. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Harvard  UrUveralty. 

Walter  W.  Heller,  Professor  of  Economics. 
University  of  Minnesota,  former  Chairman 
of  Council  of  Economist  Advisers. 

C.  P.  Kindleberger,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  lead- 
ing expert  on  International  trade  (balance 
of  payments)  and  the  international 
corporation. 

Wasslly  Leontlef,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Harvard  University,  Director  of  Harvard  Eco- 
nomic Research  Project,  expert  on  structure 
of  the  American  economy,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Economics  Association. 

Richard  R.  Nelson,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Tale  University,  formerly  economist  with 
Rand  Corporation,  expert  on  technology  and 
economic  growth. 

Arthur  M.  Okun,  former  Chairman  of 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Merton  J.  Peck,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Economics,  Yale  University,  expert  on 
economics  of  competition  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industries.  Pormer  member  of  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Paul  Samuelson,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  au- 
thor of  the  leading  Introductory  economics 
textbook. 

Robert  >f.  Solow,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  lead- 
ing economic  theorist,  books  published  In- 
clude Capital  Theory  and  the  Rate  of  Re- 
turn, Sources  of  Vnempioyment  in  the  U.S. 

James  Tobln,  Professor  of  Ecoiuxnlcs,  Yale 
University,  Presldent-Elect,  American  Eco- 
nomics Association,  member  of  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  1961-62. 

Henry  C.  Wallich,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Yale  University,  member  of  Council  of  Ek:o- 
nomic  Advisers,  1959-60;  chief  consultant  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  these  men 
are  men  whose  judgment  cannot  be 
bought  and  paid  for  by  anyone. 

Mr^  President,  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  Record  many  articles  on  the  SST 
prepared  by  physical  scientists.  The  last 
article  I  shall  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Is  prepared  by  what  I  might  dub 
a  "journalist's  scientist."  He  deserves  to 
have  the  last  word.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  December  3, 
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19t0,  written  by  Tom  Wicker,  entitled, 
1  he  Everest  Attitude." 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.S  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as|  follows: 

The  Everest  AriiiuDE 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Vashincton,    December    2. — The    Senate 
depute  on  the  provision  of  $290  million  for 
further  development  of  the  SST  Is  part 
a  process  that  Is  more  Important  than  the 
of  the  vote.  That  Is  not  because  the 
Itself   Is   negligible   but  because   It  is 
vlfel  to  advanced  societies  to  make  political 
de  ;lslons  on  great  technological  questions. 
Whatever  else  Is  true  of  the  SST,  it  ap- 
would    represent    a    purely    tech- 
nc^oglcal  advance  of  some  magnitude.  The 
.  therefore.  Is  whether  the  benefits 
this  advance  are  enough  to  outweigh  what- 
human  and  environmental  prices  must 
paid  for  It.  Since  the  dollar  cost  of  the 
Is  so  great  that  government  partlclpa- 
was  required,  this  particular  technologl- 
declslon  has  been  subjected  to  continu- 
poUtlcal  debate. 
\t    the    very    least,    that   debate    has    re- 
sisted In  major  modifications  of  the  original 
to  reduce  the  aircraft's  noise  and  the 
uUon  It  would  cause.  Plights  at  super- 
Botiic   speeds    over   the   United   States    may 
be  barred  by  law.  This  kind  of  regula- 
wlU  not  satisfy  those  who  see  no  need 
all  for  the  SST,   but  suppose  a  similar 
pdlltlcal    process    had    surrounded    the    de- 
e  lopment  of  the  automobile  three-quarters 
a   century    ago?    This   might   be   an   In- 
fiiltely  more  habitable  country  today. 

Par  too  many  Important  technological 
d<  velopments,  touching  upon  millions  of 
11' OS,  go  forward  like  that  of  the  automo- 
bl.e — In  the  hands  of  private  Interests, 
w  ilch  may  or  may  not  feel  a  public  respon- 
si  )Ulty.  The  computer  boom  of  recent  years 
is  a  classic  example;  only  now,  rather  like 
a  farmer  locking  his  barn  after  his  horse 
w  is  stolen.  Is  some  beginning  political  con- 
sMeratlon  being  given  to  the  threats  and 
al  uses  Implicit  in  the  proliferation  of  com- 
puterized data  banks.  Similarly,  the  devel- 
o]  ment  and  widespread  use  of  detergents, 
Ir  secticldes  and  herbicides  was  largely  un- 
hi  jnpered  by  any  thought  of  the  conse- 
qi  lences  now  becoming  horridly  plain. 

Just  recently,  the  Canadian  Government 
ol  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  began  the  sensl- 
b;  B  process  of  protecting  the  Arctic  waters 
ai  alnst  the  disastrous  consequences  of  major 
ol  I  spills.  In  trying  to  write  maritime  regula- 
tl  )n8  that  would  prerent  such  spills,  rather 
tlan  concentrating  on  cleaning  up  after 
tl  em,  the  Canadians  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  so  many  supertankers  are  presently  or- 
di  Ted  and  under  construction  that  shipyards 
ci  n  make  no  major  design  innovations  to 
g'lard  against  spills  until  late  in  the  1970's. 
O  ice  again,  the  horse  has  been  stolen  from 
a|i  unlocked  bam. 

This  problem  takes  on  increasing  Impor- 
tince  with  every  year  that  passes,  impelling 
tlie  world  further  into  an  era  of  techno- 
Ic  glcal  explosion.  Moreover,  technological 
d  scovery  has  a  multiplying  effect;  the  more 
know,  the  more  It  becomes  possible  for 
ut  to  know.  The  pace  of  change,  like  the 
]ieed  of  a  falhng  object,  constantly  accele- 
n  tcs,  but  there  is  nothing  resembling  a  ra- 
ti onal  process  by  which  most  technological 
c  langes  can  be  weighed  and  Judged  by  those 
ti  be  affected  by  them. 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  possible  to  know  in 
ailvance  what  all  the  consequences  of  some 
n  sw  pieces  of  wizardry  will  be;  and  even  if 
ti  lat  were  possible.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
k  low  in  some  cases  whether  a  given  conse- 
q  ience  would  work  for  the  good  or  the 
d  strlment  of  mankind— or  both.  Blessings 
t  »ve  a  way  of  being  mixed,  and  the  moet  evil 


winds  do  occasionally  blow  some  good  in  this 
contrary  universe. 

That  Is  why  the  SST  debate  is  important 
The  French  and  British  are  already  building 
supersonic  planes,  and  so  are  the  Russians; 
It  appears  unlikely  therefore  that,  whatever 
happens  In  the  Senate  this  week,  the  world 
win  hold  Itself  Inviolate  against  sonic  booms 
and  superspeeds.  It  is  vital,  nevertheless, 
that  If  the  thing  Is  to  be  done  it  should  be 
done  with  as  much  foreknowledge  as  may  be 
had,  and  with  as  many  safeguards  as  pos- 
sible for  the  environment  and  for  the  human 
condition. 

Beyond  that,  the  SST  debate  ought  to  have 
useful  effect  in  conditioning  the  world's — • 
particularly  the  American — state  of  mind  to 
a  new  form  of  political  responsibility.  "What 
hath  God  wrought?"  asked  Morse  In  the  first 
telegraph  transmission  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago;  but  the  question  now  is  "What 
can  men  do?"  So  many  possibilities,  of  such 
Incredible  scope.  He  Immediately  before  us 
that  the  Everest  attitude — climbing  the 
mountain  because  It  Is  there — will  no  longer 
suffice.  In  the  technological  era.  there  may 
be  no  way  to  get  down. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  SST  money  contained 
in  the  bill.  I  wUl  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I 
can  and  explain  my  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  a  great  service  In  pointing  out 
many  of  the  men  that  I  would  like  to 
identify  with  in  a  way  in  which  he  would 
not  like  to  do.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
give  him  some  instruction  in  this  general 
field  at  any  time  he  would  like  to  have 
it.  I  think  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  talking  about  brings  out  more 
the  logic  contained  in  my  argviments 
than  anything  I  have  heard  on  the  floor. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  not  the 
airplane,  but  the  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  reason  that  I  have  been  upset  by 
economists  and  scientists  who  have  come 
out  against  the  SST  is  that  they  have 
nothing  except  their  judgment  to  go  on. 
They  are  talking  about  the  sideline  noise 
of  an  engine  that  has  not  been  built.  They 
talk  about  the  sonic  boom.  We  realize  that 
we  have  made  advances.  We  have  made 
studies  of  the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom  on 
people. 

What  we  would  be  doing  If  we  were 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  to  vote  out  the  research 
and  development  money  which  could  re- 
sult in  having  an  engine  and  an  aircraft 
by  which  we  could  find  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  troubling  us. 

I  am  amused  to  find  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  matter 
talking  about  boondoggles  and  waste  of 
money.  I  wonder  what  they  think  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  and 
are  being  poured  into  urban  renewal 
when  we  do  not  know  how  to  go  about 
spending  it.  How  about  the  billions  of 
dollars  being  spent  on  an  educational 
system  that  has  not  been  improved  by 
the  expenditure? 

We  want  some  hardware  developed  so 
that  we  can  get  the  answers.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  people  have  studied  this 
matter  to  the  extent  that  I  have. 


I  have  flown  at  80,000  feet  at  three 
times  tlie  speed  of  sound  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  whether  any  vapor  came  out 
of  the  tail  pipe.  I  could  see  no  vapor  and 
I  was  close  to  it. 

The  argument  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  par- 
ticularly in  the  papers  I  find  on  my  desk 
today,  has  no  backgroimd.  No  scientist 
will  say  that  these  things  absolutely  will 
happen.  They  will  say,  "If."  I  have  to  go 
along  and  say,  "Maybe."  But  from  the 
personal  experience  I  have  with  the 
problem,  not  enough  vapor  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  engine  to  worry  about. 
Three  automobiles  traveling  at  60  miles 
an  hour  will  put  more  vapor  into  the  nlr 
than  a  whole  fleet  of  SST's  flying  at 
60,000  feet. 

These  scientists  have  said  that  there 
would  be  a  collection  of  pollutants  sus- 
pended in  tlie  air.  There  is  no  way  that 
a  pollutant,  if  it  did  exist,  would  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  friends  of 
the  eruption  of  the  Krakatoa  Volcano  in 
the  1870"s.  It  threw  material  into  the  air 
that  would  last  for  60  years.  It  did  not 
change  anything  except  in  the  near  vi- 
cinity of  the  volcano. 

The  cost  of  developing  an  SST,  if  my 
information  is  correct,  is  twice  the  total 
value  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  and  of  every 
other  company  associated  with  it. 

Yesterday  we  were  told  that  the  Boeing 
Co.  could  only  meet  a  small  portion  of 
this.  Still  they  cannot  finance  it  by  pri- 
vate means. 

It  will  be  said  tliat  it  is  strange  that 
a  conservative  like  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater)  would  be  talk- 
ing about  the  Federal  Government  doing 
this.  I  merely  say  that  we  have  been 
doing  it  since  the  begiruiing  of  the 
Government.  We  have  built  canals  and 
waterways.  We  just  finished  one  in  Ar- 
kansas. I  wish  that  we  had  built  one  in 
Arizona.  We  have  been  doing  this  ever 
since  the  Government  started. 

I  feel  that  it  is  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  develop  things  that  private  in- 
dustry carmot  take  on  because  of  the 
very  size  of  the  project. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  because  of 
war  we  have  produced  every  advance- 
ment we  have  had  in  aviation  since 
World  War  II.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
another  war  come  along  before  we  decide 
to  build  some  new  aircraft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  me  some 
more  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  out  of 
time.  Can  the  Senator  wind  it  down? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  wound  down. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  fof 
3  minutes. 

SENATOR   RANDOLPH    SUPPORTS  fUNDlNC  OP 
SST    PROTOTTPB 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
supersonic  transport  presents  a  dilemma 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  air  transport  technology  and 
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the  struggle  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life.  When  President  Kennedy 
proposed  in  June  1963,  that  the  United 
States  proceed  with  the  development  and 
trsting  of  a  prototype  SST,  he  indicated 
liiat  if  after  flight  testing  tlie  airplane 
did  not  prove  to  be  safe  and  sound  and 
publicly  acceptable  it  would  be  canceled. 
He  also  recommended  tliat  the  manu- 
facturers and  operators  of  the  aircraft 
would  pay  back  the  temporary  invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
project.  Our  Nation  has  now  advanced 
7  years  on  the  program  and  faces  the 
very  diflicult  question  of  financing  two 
test  models. 

Obviously  the  airplane  must  be  proved 
to  be  safe.  Second,  it  must  not  damage 
any  person  or  any  part  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  bill  passed  yesterday  by  the 
Senate  goes  a  long  way  to  protect  U.S. 
citizens  from  one  effect  of  supersonic 
flight — the  sonic  boom.  This  legislation 
together  with  Federal  regulations  and 
the  self-restraint  of  the  airlines  assures 
airport  neighborhoods  of  no  greater  dis- 
turbance than  that  produced  by  current 
jets. 

I  listen  very  carefully  to  the  views  of 
a  number  of  sincere  scientists  when  they 
speculate  about  the  effects  of  super- 
sonic flight  on  the  atmosphere  around 
us.  This  facet  of  the  SST  has  received 
my  painstaking  study.  They  would  be 
the  flrst  to  admit  that  they  are  specu- 
lating, but  men  should  speculate  before 
taking  major  technological  steps.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  few  military  or  space 
projects  in  the  last  10  years  have  been 
subjected  to  so  much  research  and  spec- 
ulation. However,  the  time  has  come  for 
actual  flight  to  determine  whether  the 
concerned  scientists  or  the  SST  advocates 
are  right.  That  is  why  this  appropriation 
is  limited  to  prototype  testing  and  de- 
velopment. I  do  not  know  the  impact  on 
the  atmosphere.  I  do  not  believe  others 
have  any  proof  or  evidence.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  extensive  debate  and 
controversy  are  a  warning  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  before  an  SST  is  per- 
mitted to  go  into  production  there  must 
be  assurances  that  it  not  only  is  safe 
but  ecologically  acceptable. 

I  have  long  expressed  my  concern  for 
the  health  of  the  airline  industry.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  could  not  afford  to  buy 
this  airplane  if  it  were  being  delivered 
today  or  tomorrow.  Despite  current  fl- 
nancial  problems,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  economic  future  of  the 
industry  is  sound.  And  as  the  airlines 
moves  out  of  the  present  dUBculties  in 
the  coming  months  and  years,  they 
should  be  able  to  afford  the  aircraft 
when  its  tests  are  completed  and,  as- 
suming the  tests  are  successful,  it  is 
ready  for  delivery  in  the  late  1970's.  In 
fact,  the  heads  of  two  airlines,  American 
and  Pan  American  World  Airways,  have 
indicated  their  willingness  today  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  program  if  it  meets  the 
tests  I  think  are  required.  We  must  re- 
member that  if  the  tests  are  successful 
the  airlines  and  the  manufacturers  will 
be  required  to  return  the  temporary  Fed- 
eral investment  out  of  the  sales  on  the 
commercial  market  of  these  planes.  In 
iact,  the  airlines  already  have  invested 


approximately  $81  million  deposited  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  since  1963. 

So,  far  from  being  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram, or  a  program  where  there  is  no 
direct  financial  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment, this  is  a  businesslike  investment. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  analyzing  some  of  the  SST  issues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Volpe's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

THE  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C..  December  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senato?  Randolph:  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  SST. 
After  our  conversation  I  asked  the  staff  to  put 
together  a  few  ideas  which  I  hope  will  be 
useful  to  you  as  you  consider  this  after- 
noon's vote. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  primary  points  at 
issue  are: 

(1)  The  environment.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  all  of  the  environmental  objec- 
tions raised  to  the  SST  are  as  yet  theoretical; 
that  is,  they  are  possibilities.  There  Is  not  a 
tingle  proven  environmental  consideration 
which  would  rule  out  the  succe.ssful  build- 
ing and  operating  of  the  American  SST. 

We  have  launched  on  and  are  continuing 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research  to 
check  out  every  possibility  of  environ- 
mental damage.  The  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  should  any 
firm  damage  appear  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
search we  will  not  proceed  with  the  produc- 
tion aircraft. 

(2 1  Airport  noise.  This  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  widely  di.scussed  but  Is  badly  mis- 
understood. The  facts  are  that  current  pro- 
jections of  SST  noise  Indicate  that  during 
ihe  take-off  the  present  state-of-the-art  in 
SST  engines  will  produce  noise  three  or 
four  times  as  loud  as  the  standard  Jet  for 
subsonic  Jets.  What  we  must  understand, 
however,  is  that  the  noise  levels  are  con- 
Jitantly  being  reduced  by  new  technology 
and  that  the  production  aircraft  is  at  least 
eight  years  away.  In  other  words,  we  have 
eight  years  in  which  to  bring  the  noise 
level  into  line  with  the  proposed  standard. 
We  should  also  recognize  that  most  of  to- 
day's subsonic  Jets  themselves  do  not  meet 
the  proposed  standard.  In  other  words,  even 
if  there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  state- 
of-the-art  with  the  SST,  It  will  not  be  much 
noisier  than  present  subsonic  Jets  during 
take-off. 

The  very  significant  point  which  is  over- 
looked, however.  Is  that  the  SST  is  quieter 
than  present  Jets  while  over  the  community, 
either  taking  off  or  landing.  Many  SST  oppo- 
nents have  made  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  "sideline"  noise  described  above  means 
noise  over  the  community.  While  the  PAA 
has  had  literally  thousands  of  complaints 
about  community  noise,  they  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  single  complaint  about  noise  which 
is  generally  confined  to  the  airport  Itself.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  In  the  area  of 
community  noise  the  SST  Is  significantly 
quieter  than  subsonic  Jets. 

(3)  Employment.  WhUe  the  estimates  vary 
on  the  employment  Impact  of  the  SST,  a 
conservative  figure  Is  50,000  direct  Jobs.  When 
you  add  up  the  number  of  Federal  taxes. 
State  and  local  taxes,  and  royalty  payment 
dollars  which  will  come  as  a  result  of  this 
program  if  It  Is  successful,  it  is  clear  that  It 
can  be  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
the  economy.  Par  from  being  a  "misplaced 
priority,"    It    Is    potentially    an    Investment 


which  will  reap  rich  dividends  in  helping 
the  Nation  meet  Its  social  obligations.  I 
think  the  point  Is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
I  need  not  belabor  It  further. 

(4)  Some  additional  coii-.ideratloiis.  Many 
people  have  been  concerned  In  the  past  with 
the  sonic  boom.  The  Administration  has  now 
made  it  clear  that  we  would  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  boom  producing 
flights  over  land.  Some  have  turned  their 
concern  to  the  effects  of  low-level  booms  on 
the  water.  These  people  should  realize  that 
this  airplane  will  be  physically  incapable  of 
laying  down  a  low-level  boom.  If  it  attempted 
to  do  so,  it  would  fiy  apart.  It  will  reach 
supersonic  speeds  at  60,000  feet,  and  the 
effoct  of  its  s_->nic  booms  upon  the  water 
will  be  nil. 

There  has  also  been  concern  expressed 
i'.bout  a  Federal  commitment  to  participate 
in  production  financing.  While  this  may  have 
exlsle*-  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations, this  Administration  has  made  It 
clear  that  its  financial  commitment  Is  to  the 
prototype  only.  There  Is  no  possibility  that 
thi;  will  turn  Into  a  muItl-blUlon  dollar  sub- 
sidy for  the  building  of  production  aircraft. 

One  final  thought — we  have  already  in- 
vested over  $800  million  In  research,  devel- 
opment, and  lardware.  If  the  program  Is 
termlnaud  now,  we  shall  have  to  spend  close 
to  $200  million  more  in  cancellation  costs. 
V  hat  win  the  Federal  Government  do  with 
one  billion  dollars  worth  of  research,  all  of 
which  is  promising  and  optimistic,  which 
cannot  '-e  carried  forward?  Do  we  simply 
ignore  that  Investment?  Or  do  we  try  to  auc- 
tion It  off  at  a  substantial  loss?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  logical  thing  to  do  to  avoid 
paying  the  cancellation  costs  Is  to  put  the 
additional  money  into  the  research  needed 
to  finish  the  project  properly.  We  will  then 
.itand  an  excellent  chance  of  recovering  all  of 
the  Investment  through  royalty  payments 
as  well  as  billions  of  tax  dollars  from  the 
economic  activltler  it  generates.  I  hope  that 
this  is  useful  for  you  and  that  you  will  be 
able  to  give  us  your  support. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  is  a 
subject  which,  like  the  proposed  plane, 
has  generated  a  boom  of  controversy. 
The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  have  both  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $289,965,000  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1971  to  continue  development 
of  the  SST  this  year. 

Many  considerations  weigh  against 
the  continued  pouring  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  into  this  questionable  project. 
These  range  from  concern  about  nation- 
al priorities  to  the  very  real  dangers  of 
noise  and  pollution. 

According  to  President  Nixon,  our  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  build  hospitals  and 
health  care  facilities,  as  evidenced  by  his 
veto  of  legislation  authorizing  these  pro- 
grams on  the  grounds  that  they  were  too 
costly.  The  shortage  of  hospital  and  other 
health  care  facilities  is  increasingly 
acute.  Many  jobs  in  our  depressed  con- 
struction industry  would  be  filled  in 
building  these  facilities  vital  to  the 
health  of  our  entire  Nation.  Yet,  this 
expenditure  was  said  to  be  unwi,se  and 
bad  for  the  economic  picture. 

The  same  administration,  however,  ap- 
proves the  spending  of  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion to  continue  work  on  the  SST.  This, 
they  say,  is  not  bad  for  the  economy. 
But  how  many  Americans  will  actually 
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t  s  benefited  by  the  SST.  when  and  if  It 
e  I'er  becomes  ooerational? 

For  an  airplane  to  function,  it  obvious- 
ly must  have  a  place  to  take  off  from, 
a  tid  a  plac8  to  land.  This  assumes  either 
u  se  of  existing  airport  facilities,  or  a  new 
s  rstan  of  airports.  The  biggest  drawback 

0  f  S8T,  insofar  as  use  of  airports  is  con- 
s  dered.  is  noise.  The  sideline  noise  gen- 
e-3ted  by  the  S3T  is  estimated  to  be 
a  nywhere  from  4  to  50  times  as  annoying 
ai  that  of  present  jets.  The  Airijort 
Ciperators  Council  Interiiational,  com- 
j  osed  of  governmental  bodies  which  op- 
trate  the  principal  airports  in  the  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  I»- 

1  indB,  has  made  its  position  clear: 

We  thfirelore  respectfully  urge  the  Senate 
t  L  approve  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
£  tr  further  development  of  tlie  SST  only  If 
t!  xe  Congress  and  tiie  country  can  be  a&- 
s  u-ed  bejond  doufct  that  the  SST  wUl  meet 
t  ie  stiingent  noi'ss  standardfi  necessary  to 
S  irmlt  it  to  opexata  at  existing  airports. 

The  Airport  Operators  Council  has 
M  ortted"  in  the  past  with  the  problems  of 
I  oisa  resulting  from  subsonic  air  travel 
£  ince  Lfl58.  when,  commercial  jet  air 
i  raveL  wa*  introduced,  airports  have  ex.- 
janded  their  size  and  increased  opera- 
tBBS.  ecragresa  in  196*  enacted  legislar- 
t«R  requirmg  eertiflcatlon  of  new  and 
e  rating  aircraft  for  noise  acceptability. 
^  nth  the  increase  in  air  traffic,  a  multi- 
t  idte  of  lawsuits  for  damages  and  injunc- 
t  ve  relief  have  been  filed  by  citizens  in- 
1  ^nged.  u{Mn.  by  the  e^ficessive  noise.  If 
srment  levela  of  subeonie  noise  create 
r  robiems  of  tiiia  inagTiiCude,  one  can  only 
a  au<4der  to  think  of  citizens  and  commu- 
r  itv  reaction  to  the  noise  pollution  of 
8  BT.  The  noise  level  limitations  in  the 
t  ill  passed  yesterday  in  the  Senate  give 
r  o  guarantee  that  a  commercially  f easi- 
tle  plane  wUl  result,  even  though  con- 
t  nuing  appropriations  are  made. 

Our  community  presently  have  airport 
ficilities  which  have  become  closer  to 
r?stdential  property  due  to  growth  pat- 
t  fms  of  our  cities.  To  build  an  entire  new 
3  astern  of  airports  in  more  uninhabited 
I  reae  woTiId  be  prohibitive  in  cost,  and 
cut  of  all  proportion  to  the  supposed 
l  eneflt  to  be  gained  from  3ST.  Further. 
t  le  ground  transit  time  would  cancel 
r  mch,  if  not  all,  cjf  the  time  to  be  saved 
t  y  u«e  of  SST. 

Another  problem  raised  by  SST  is  the 
jsnic  boom.  This  has  been  supposedly 
cored  by  the  Senate  bill  limiting  over- 
1  ind  flights  at  supersonic  speeds.  How- 
e  ver,  once  the  SST  is  s  reality,  it  is  not 
tard  to  envision  the  change  cd  this  law 
t }  enable  the  SST  to  operate  at  a  coni- 
iiercial  profit. 

Stall  unanswered  are  the  relationshlpB 
1  etween  flights  of  the  SST  and  the  world 
c  limate.  Scientists  do  not  all  agree  on  ef- 
f  xts  of  supersonic  flight  on  the  strato- 
sphere; however,  to  spend  another  $300 
iiillion  without  serious  environmental 
lerearch  and  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
I  ossihle  effects  would  show  a  lade  of  plain 
( ommon  sense. 

The  fact  that  we  have  already  spent 
i.  700  million  on  the  SST  is  not  persuasiya. 
i  L  bad  deal  is  a  bad  deal,  and  the  soonss 
\ re  acknowiedse  this  f acW.  the  nuae  we 
\  :ill  ultimately  save.  If  we  are  ccmcerned 
vith  our  national  image  and  ego,  let  us 


look  to  our  manned  space  flights  to 
soothe  our  feelings  aU)out  our  scientific 
capebilll^.  I  therefore  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate withhold  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  tor  development  of  the  SST  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

I  take  this  position  again  this  year 
despite  the  fact  that  many  people  who 
work  in  the  aerospace  industry  have 
uzsed  me  to  do  otherwise. 

Jobs  are  our  greatest  need  in  thJB 
country.  People  want  to  work.  Many  are 
needlessly  out  of  work.  Many  fear  they 
may  lose  the  jobs  they  have. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  plenty  of 
jobs  which  need  to  be  done  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  We  don't  have  to  fight  a  war  or  build 
an  SST  or  continue  unnecessarily  high 
military  expenditures  as  a  kind  of  WPA 
project. 

With  the  proper  governmental  atten- 
tion industries  and  workers  can  be 
shifted  to  the  production  of  antipollu- 
tion devices  and  mass  transit  equipment, 
foE  example. 

Other  jobs  in  the  fields  of  health,  ed- 
ucation, law  enforcement  and  rebuilding 
oar  cities  face  critical  manpower  short- 
ages. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  with  all  our 
pressing  national  problems,  an  In- 
creasingly hard-pressed  national  budget 
and  with  taxpayers  already  loaded 
down — and  with  the  serious  questions 
which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered  concerning  feasibility  of  the 
SST  and  the  problems  of  noise  and  air 
pollution — the  government  should  not 
again  this  year  subsidize  the  building  of 
this  aircraft  for  private  industry. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
air  transportation  Industry,  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  would  be 
far  better  served  If  the  huge  public  and 
private  funds  contemplated  for  the  SST 
were  invested  instead  in  making  flying 
safer  and  moie  convenient  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  flying  public. 

Tlie  continued  investment  of  Federal 
money  in  the  construction  of  prototype 
SST's  will  not  improve  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  aircraft  production  In- 
dustry, nor  will  it  contribute  to  the  real 
prosperity  and  permanent  employment 
of  the  people  involved. 

Instead,  It  is  diverting  the  aviation  in- 
dustry and  the  Nation  from  the  positive 
direction  we  should  be  taking  toward 
modernizing  air  travel  and  is  leading  us 
down  a  costly  and  uncertain  path. 

Far  too  Utile  Is  known  about  com^ 
mercial  supersonic  airer^t. 

Nobody  knows  which  economists  are 
correct — and  which  are  wrong — in  the 
rimning  debate  over  whether  the  SST 
would  improve  or  worsen  U.S.  balance  of 
trade. 

Nobody  knows  whether  an  SST  would 
be  economically  viable,  whether  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  and  the 
stockholders  of  private  companies  will 
make  money — or  lose  moneys — on  the 
vast  investments  that  would  be  required. 
What,  for  example,  would  an  economic 
failure  with  SST  do  to  the  many  Amer- 
ican airlines  thai  are  already  facina 
severe  flnancial  problems? 

Nobody  knows  hew  water  vapor  and 
other  emissions  from  a  fleet  of  SST's  at 
60  to  70  thousand  feet  will  affect  the 


earth's^ climate  or  energy  production;  the 
construction  of  two  prototypes  will  not 
provide  the  ans^-ers. 

Nobody  knows  how  sonic  booms  win 
affect  our  oceans  or  arctic  land  masses, 
nor  whether  SST  sideline  noise  can  be 
sufficiently  quieted  to  permit  the  planes 
to  use  existing  airports. 

In  contrast  to  the  imcertainties  of  the 
SST  are  the  all  too  well-known  problems 
cturently  facing  aviation  in  America. 
Fa.<:ter  and  higher  air  travel  is  not  the 
only  consideration  in  sailing  through  the 
skies.  Tliere  are  other,  far  more  urgent 
considerations  that  cry  for  attention. 

Because  of  inadequate  research  and 
development  in  air  navigation  and  traf- 
fic control,  many  lives  are  tragically  lost 
and  many  more  are  needlessly  threat- 
ened in  crashes  and  near  misses  in  our 
cro\^'ded,  uncontrolled  skies.  It  i»  ironic 
that  the  same  administration  that  is 
asking  us  to  spend  $290  million  this  year 
on  the  SST  is  proposing  to  ^detrack 
$250  million  that  is  supposed  to  be  spent 
on  airport  safety. 

Too  many  planes  get  stacked  up  at 
too  many  airports  every  day,  unable 
either  to  take  off  or  land  on  schedule. 
There  are  so  many  delays  and  long 
"holds"  at  crowded  airports  that  a  pas- 
senger on  a  jet  going  from  one  airport 
to  another  in  the  Northeast  corridor 
averages  a  mere  flO  m.p.h.,  and  the  FAA 
forecast  a  170  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  passenger  airplanes  by  I97». 

Too  many  of  us  caimot  reach  airports, 
or  leave  them  once  we  land,  without  en- 
during endless  trf^c  jams  and  adding  ta 
the  air  pollution  of  our  already  polluted 
city  streets. 

Too  many  present  aircraft  make  too 
much  noise  and  spew  out  too  many 
noxious  fumes. 

Development  of  the  SST  will  solve 
none  of  these  problems,  yet  they  must 
be  solved  if  the  American  aviation  in- 
dustry is  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Nor  will  an  Ameiican  SST  protect  the 
hidustry  from  a  major  competitive 
threat,  as  claimed. 

The  real  competitive  threat  the  air  in- 
dustiy  faces  is  not  the  Concorde  nor  the 
TU-144.  England,  Prance,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  all  expressed  growing 
A)ubts  about  continuing  their  heavy  In- 
vestments in  these  qtiestlonsAle  planes. 
The  real  competitive  threat  comes  from 
the  rapid  development  In  Japan,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Canada,  and  Prance  of 
short  takeoff  and  landing  planes,  STOL, 
and  veitical  takeoff  and  landing  craft; 
V.  STOL. 

With  STOL  sead  V/STOL  planes  an 
airport  need  merely  be  large  encugh  for 
a  terminal,  a  short  landing  strip  and  a 
perking  lot;  it  would  not  need  2  miles  of 
runway  built  on  3  square  miles  of  land 
as  will  be  required  by  the  SET.  Cbn- 
veniently  located  small  airports,  close 
to  where  the  traveler  lives  or  works,  could 
reolace  mon^trons  airfleltte  far  out  in 
the  courrtry.  And  thousends  upon  thou- 
sands of  those  who  make  up  the  flyin? 
public  cotdd  be  better  served  throush 
sacli  conunuter  aircraft; — in  contrast  to 
the  Umtted  number  of  jet  setters  and 
otiier  intemacional  travetets  who  would 
beneAt  ftmn  thr  SKT  by  beins  able  to 
eat  p3te  de  fois  gra.3  in  Paris  an  hour  or 
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two  sooner.  That  Is  about  the  only  ad- 
vantage to  travelers,  since  it  Is  increas- 
ingly recognized  that  those  with  serious 
business  to  conduct — Including  signifi- 
cant decisionmaking — had  better  defer 
such  matters  for  at  least  24  hours  after 
arrival  if  they  have  flown  through  more 
than  four  or  five  time  zones,  if  they  want 
to  avoid  grave  risk  of  committing  griev- 
ous errors. 

While  we  have  been  focusing  our  at- 
tention on  a  flying  white  elephant  to 
serve  the  affluent  few,  foreign  govern- 
ments have  been  helping  their  aerospace 
firms  develop  craft  suited  to  the  travel- 
ing needs  of  the  many  Because  of  our 
shortsightedness,  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  industries  are  well  on  the 
way  toward  dominating  the  real  future 
for  commercial  flying — England  has  the 
vertical  takeoff  fighter  plane,  the  Hawk- 
er-Siddeley-Harrier;  Prance  has  the 
Breguet  941S,  a  55-seat  STOL  which  can 
land  on  a  650-foot  runway,  and  Japan  is 
developing  a  STOL  that  can  land  in 
harbors  and  large  lakes. 

The  Japanese  have  been  extremely  ac- 
tive in  meeting  their  growing  needs  for 
short  landing  planes.  By  1975  they  will 
be  ready  with  the  Nikon  Y  S-33,  a  fanjet 
plane  capable  of  carrying  150  passengers 
and  taking  off  on  runways  under  5,000 
feet.  Americans  have  watched  the  Japa- 
nese move  in  our  automobile,  television, 
camera  and  other  highly  technological 
markets  with  astounding  swiftness  and 
efiBclency.  Japanese  STOL  development 
is  an  example  of  their  determination  to 
fill  a  production  gap  created  by  lack  of 
American  foresight  and  initiative  and  by 
our  preoccupation  with  supersonic  de- 
velopment. They  are  also  moving  into 
the  development  of  a  vertical  takeoff 
plane  using  vertical  lift  technology  ac- 
quired in  licensing  agreements  with 
American  helicopter  manufacturers. 

Our  coimtry  possesses  the  technologi- 
cal capability  of  resolving  many  of 
American  aviation's  still  unresolved 
problems.  Devoting  our  time,  attention, 
and  resources  to  tackling  these  problems 
would  do  far  more  for  more  aerospace 
companies,  airlines,  the  people  they  em- 
ploy and  the  people  who  depend  on  their 
products  and  services  than  would  further 
development  of  the  SST. 

Let  us  get  off  the  SST  hang  up  and  get 
our  sights  back  on  the  right  runway.  Let 
us  forget  the  SST  and  focus  Government 
and  industry  time,  talent,  and  money  on 
the  real  needs  of  American  aviation  to- 
day: easier,  faster  access  to  and  from 
airports;  fewer  delays  in  landing  and 
takeoff;  greater  fiying  safety;  nonpol- 
luting  quiter  aircraft,  and  short  landing- 
takeoff  airplanes  capable  of  feeding 
smaller  airports  more  conveniently  lo- 
cated for  the  fiying  public. 

I  shall  work  for  sound  programs  and 
appropriations  to  these  ends. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  our  re- 
search into  the  imknowns,  environmen- 
tal and  otherwise,  of  supersonic  trans- 
port. I  certainly  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  faster  commercial  planes  if  they 
can  be  built  without  adverse  economic 
effects  on  the  United  States  and  on  the 
aerospace  industry  and  its  employees,  if 
they  can  be  operated  without  adverse 
physical  effects  on  Its  passengers,  and 


if  they  can  be  flown  without  adverse 
ecological  and  environmental  effects  on 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

If  we  decide  to  drop  plans  for  build- 
ing the  two  SST  prototypes  at  this  time, 
I  shall  seek  legislation  to  deny  foreign 
made  SSTs  landing  rights  at  UJS.  air- 
ports until  we  know  that  the  environ- 
mental questions  have  been  resolved.  The 
threat  to  the  environment  is  as  great 
from  a  foreign-built  SST  as  from  a 
domestic  product.  We  must  protect  all 
our  people  from  environmental  damage 
and  reduce  the  danger  that  others  may 
injure  us  either  environmentally  or  eco- 
nomically. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  do  well  to 
listen  carefully  to  Mr.  Scott  Crossfield, 
division  vice  president  of  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  who  complained  before  a  House 
subcommittee  recently  that  in  order  for 
Eastern  to  test  a  STOL  craft: 

I  had  to  go  to  France  to  get  the  airplane 
(Breguet),  England  to  get  the  elements  of 
the  navigation  system,  and  we  are  also  look- 
ing to  England  and  France  for  quiet  and  non- 
polluting  engines.  I  think  that  should  be  of 
very  great  Interest  to  anybody  In  this  coun- 
try, how  It  happens  that  we  are  going  back 
there  to  get  the  things  that  really  we  should 
be  doing. 

I  have  not  come  to  my  conclusions 
about  the  SST  easily  or  lightly.  Views  for 
SST  and  views  against  SST  are  firmly 
buttressed  on  both  sides  with  all  sorts  of 
facts  and  figures,  and  they  are  strongly 
held — particularly  in  California.  I  have 
read  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  consulted 
widely. 

Among  those  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted are  a  number  of  leaders  of  the 
aerospace  and  airline  industries.  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  by  no  means  unani- 
mously favor  going  ahead  with  the  SST. 

Dropping  the  SST  need  not  cause  a 
further  drop  in  employment  in  the  air- 
craft industi-y.  On  the  contrary,  spend- 
ing Federal  money  more  wisely  on  im- 
proving airports  and  aircraft,  on  develop- 
ing mass  commuter  air  transit,  and  on 
increasing  air  safety  will  create  many 
more  jobs  for  aircraft  industry  workers 
who  possess  valuable  special  skills.  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to 
see  that  the  Federal  Government  en- 
courages and  financially  supports  air- 
craft industry  conversion  to  meet  these 
and  many  other  pressing  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
has  been  marked  with  significant  debate 
and  important  first  steps  In  Congress  to 
eliminate  now  and  prevent  future  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  Government 
spending.  These  efforts  must  be  sustained 
if  "re-ordering  priorities"  is  to  have  real 
meaning  and  impact  on  the  living  of  our 
people. 

"Re-ordering  priorities"  must  continue 
to  signal  the  "promise  of  change"  and  we 
must  guard  against  the  relegation  of  the 
phrase  to  the  dismal  category  of  conven- 
ient cliche. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  fulfill  this 
promise  of  change.  The  question  is  on 
the  further  funding  of  the  SST  program. 
We  have  before  us  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  $290  million  requested  for  continued 
government  spending  on  SST  prototype 
development.  I  shall  vote  for  this  im- 
portant amendment. 


Debate  on  the  SST  has  been  thorough. 
Many  of  the  arguments  against  the  SST 
have  a  familiar  ring  to  those  of  us  who 
have  also  examined  closely  costly  and 
questionable  military  weapons.  Argu- 
ments against  the  SST  include  environ- 
mental costs ;  mounting  dollar  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government;  extra  costs  for  side 
features,  such  as  new  airports  far  away 
from  populated  areas;  and  the  yet  to  be 
answered  questions,  such  as  how  to  save 
that  time  gained  in  airfiight  when  pas- 
sengers at  remote  airports  want  to  get 
into  cities. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  say  that  it 
means  jobs  and  hence,  a  real  reason  to 
continue  Government  funding.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee severely  questions  the  alleged  em- 
ployment benefits  of  the  SST.  Beyond 
this  testimony,  is  the  point  that  jobs  are 
sorely  needed  to  tackle  the  real  pressing 
problems  of  our  people,  one  of  which  is 
hardly  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment. Clearly,  Government  fimds  rather 
should  be  spent  on  job  development  in 
areas  of  priority  needs  of  our  people. 

Hopefully,  we  have  learned  from  past 
mistakes.  The  XB-70  was  one  of  those 
costly  mistakes.  It  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
Air  Force  Museum  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  From 
development-to-display,  this  plane  cost 
the  taxpayer  over  one  billion  dollars.  It 
contributed  nothing  to  its  defense  in- 
tended objective. 

We  can  hardly  afford  the  questionr.ble 
luxury  of  another  bird  perched  in  a 
museum  of  ill-advised  expenditures.  The 
time  is  for  change  in  Government  spend- 
ing from  capricious  funding  to  careful 
assessment  of  real  needs  and  full  funding 
to  meet  these  real  needs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  history 
plots  its  own  course,  and  seldom  has  this 
been  more  evident  than  in  the  chronicle 
of  the  SST.  Forces  put  into  motion  by 
diverse  agents  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  created  imperatives  that 
the  United  States  cannot  ignore.  By 
prudent  and  timely  action  we  can  per- 
haps deflect  and  direct  the  forces  already 
in  motion.  I  seriously  doubt  that  we  can 
either  control  or  extinguish  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  initial 
decision  as  to  whether  the  earth  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  additional  potential 
hazards  inherent  in  the  creation  and 
employment  of  supersonic  civil  trans- 
portation. Planes  for  this  purpose  are 
now  fiying  and  are  available  for  pur- 
chase by  a  worldwide  consuming  public 
that  has  shown  an  active  appetite  for 
them. 

If  this  were  not  so,  I  would  question 
whether  we  should  move  toward  super- 
sonic air  transportation  serving  a  small 
segment  ol  world  population  when  basic 
ground  transportation  serving  all  the 
Earth's  people  is  so  inadequate  and  so 
antiquated.  If  this  were  not  so,  I  would 
question  whether  the  funds  necessary 
for  this  purpose  might  not  be  better 
utilized  in  providing  vital  social  services 
now  In  short  supply,  such  as  medical 
care,  education,  research,  and  housing. 
But  wishing  will  not  make  it  not  so. 

Further,  in  large  part,  these  funds  are 
already  spent.  They  cannot  be  recovered 
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1  reallocated  to  schools  and  hospitals 
re  than  Humpty  DUmpty  can  be 
back  together  again.  We  have  ai- 
invested  approximately  $75«  mil- 
]i  to  date.  Everyone  agrees  that  be- 
$100  mfflion  and  $200  million  will 
required  to  close  out  this  project  if  it 
canceled  today.  The  sum  needed  to 
inplete  the  development  of  t^o  proto- 
i3  very  little  more  than  that.  In 
calculation  the  obvious  priority  of 
liools.  hospitals,  and  housing  units  will 
be  hopelessly  and  pemianently 
judiced.  If  proponents  of  the  SST  are 
coirect.  these  programs  may  ultimately 
bei  leflt. 
:  n  a  cutthroat  competitive  world,  we 
^nd  to  lose  heavily  if  w«  do  not  com- 
eflfectively  and  seasonally.  If  we  ab- 
j  trom  entering  the  supersonic  trans- 
competition  when  other  national  en- 
are  now  flying  we  will  suffer  in  com- 
with  the  rest  of  humanity  all  the 
and  drawbacks  involved,  without 
V  compensating  benefits. 
I  Jn  the  other  hand,  by  developing  an 
;an  model  which  is  of  superlative 
Quklity,  which  meets  the  most  rigorous 
;t£ndards  of  environmental  protection, 
1  ich  offers  the  world  the  best  pattern 
protection  from  pollution,  and  which 
advance  the  science  of  aviation  in 
with  the  envirormient  and  not 
its   expense,  we   can   do   a   positive 
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To  believe  that  we  can  do  this  is  a  big 
or  ler.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can.  But  it  is 
wcrth  the  effort  to  try.  upon  the  firm 
understanding  that  we  shall  not  com 
pr  jmise  with  the  integrity  of  nature,  that 
we  will  abandon  our  investment  rather 
th  m  risk  our  survival. 

^any  times  in  recent  years  we  have 
ga  nbled  on  technical  success  in  the  field 
of  new  weapons  systems.  Sometimes  we 
w(  n,  other  times  we  lost.  This  is  a  more 
positive  kinri  of  chance,  the  chance  to 
ac  ileve  a  civil  aircraft  of  practical  peace 
fu  utility  with  the  odds  as  good  if  not 
better  than  many  of  the  games  of  Pen- 
ta  ;on  roulette  played  so  often  with  such 
hi  5h  stakes.  If  we  win,  the  place  of  Amer 
ici,  in  the  front  rank  of  peaceful  tech- 
no logy  will  be  seciure.  If  we  do  not  com- 
pe  «,  others  will  take  that  place. 

i)Vith  th«se  serious  reservations,  and 
w  th  the  conviction  that  our  success 
m  ist  be  total  or  the  project  must  be 
tandoned  as  less  than  useless,  I  am 
pr  spared  to  support  appropriations  for 
d«  velopment  of  two  prototype  SST  planes 
lo :  experiment  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  quite  aside 
f  r  )m  the  economic  questions  it  raises,  the 
ui  resolved  environmental  problems 
jicsed  by  development  of  a  U.S.  siiper- 
so  lie  transport  are  of  such  a  serious 
nt  tiu-e  that  an  appropriation  for  two 
SJ  T  prototypes  cannot  be  justified. 

Of  particular  immediate  concern  is  the 
li^jh  level  of  noise  which  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  SST  in  the  vicinity  of  air 
;3(  rts.  This  is  noise  created  in  normal  op- 
pritions  such  as  landing,  taking  off  and 
1  Kiing.  and  is  quite  apart  from  the  prob- 
e  n  of  sonic  boems.  The  SST's  noise  field 
idiating  perpendicular  to  airport  run- 
w  kys.  called  sideline  noise,  would  be  sub- 
.^t  intially  greater  than  that  of  cwiven- 
iinal  subsonic  jets.  Expressed  in  terms 


of  the  standard  used  by  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  to  assess  annoy- 
ance, sideline  noise  from  the  SST  would 
exceed  the  current  FAA  standard  by  3 
to  4  times,  and  the  noise  of  the  new 
Boeing  747  by  4  to  5  times. 

Mr.  RUssell  E.  Train,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Bhviron- 
mental  Quality,  recently  expressed  doubt 
that  the  added  noise  bmden  from  the 
SST  would  be  acceptable  to  communities 
adjacent  to  our  existing  airports.  Pour 
possible  solutions  have  been  suggested 
to  the  sideline  noise  problem:  Technical 
improvements  to  the  airplane  itself ;  con- 
fining the  noise  to  the  airport;  convert- 
ing communities  near  airports  into  in- 
dustrial areas,  and  developing  new  air- 
ports. 

Mr.  Train  has  commented  pessimisti- 
cally about  each  of  the  contemplated  so- 
lutions. He  has  said  it  is  doubtful  that 
current  technology  can  reduce  the  re- 
quired lowering  of  noise  levels,  that  it 
is  not  practical  to  confine  to  airport 
boundaries  the  noise  projected  by  the 
SST,  that  the  redevelopment  of  areas 
near  airports  would  require  the  expendi- 
ture (rf  billions  of  dollars,  and  that  it  is 
unrealistic  to  a.ssume  the  country  would 
accede  to  the  airport  investment  neces- 
sary simply  to  accommodate  the  SST. 

The  effect  of  sonic  booms  from  the 
SST  also  is  of  great  concern.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  acknowl- 
edged that  such  booms  wotild  be  objec- 
tionable to  the  public,  but  has  opposed 
legislative  efforts  to  prohibit  supersonic 
flights  over  populated  areas.  While  it  is 
assvuned  that  supersonic  flights  over  the 
continental  United  States  would  not  be 
permitted,  great  pressures  would  be  ex- 
erted to  allow  such  flights  it  it  were 
found  that  the  economic  success  of  the 
aircraft  were  dependent  upon  overland 
flights  at  boom-producing  speeds. 

I  say  this  mindful  of  the  fact  that  on 
Wednesday  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  noise  factors.  While  I  supported 
that  bill  and  believe  it  is  a  constructive 
step,  I  would  note  that  at  this  point  it 
is  only  a  Senate-passed  bill  and  not  pub- 
lic law.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the 
bin  depends  on  FAA  noise  regulation, 
there  is  some  question  in  my  mind 
whether  it  will  in  fact  resolve  the  noise 
problem.  But  in  amy  event,  the  bill  deals 
only  with  noise  and  does  nothing  about 
the  other  environmental  factors  and  the 
economic  questions  involved. 

The  long-range  implications  of  the 
SST  are  even  more  disturbing.  The  air- 
craft would  be  flown  at  altitudes  of  60,000 
to  70,000  feet,  and  would  discharge  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  water,  carbon  di- 
oxide, nitrogen  oxides  and  particulate 
matter.  At  such  altitudes,  it  takes  ap- 
proximately 18  months  for  a  water  mole- 
cule to  descend  to  the  lower  atmosphere. 
A  fleet  of  500  supersonic  aircraft  could 
increase  the  water  content  of  the  strato- 
sphere by  as  much  as  50  to  100  percent 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Train's  observations  about  this 
phenomenon  are  as  follows: 

Water  to  this  part  of  the  atmosphere 
can  hav«  two  eff«cta  of  practical  signifi- 
cance. First,  It  would  affect  the  balance 
of  heat   In   the  entire   atmosphere   leading 


to  a  warmer  average  surface  tempera- 
ture .  .  .  Second,  water  vapor  would  re- 
act so  as  to  destroy  some-  fraction  ot  the 
ozone  that  is  resident  In  this  part  ol  the 
atmosphere.  The  practical  consequences  of 
such  a  destruction  could  be  that  the  shield- 
ing capacity  of  the  atmoephere  to  penetrat- 
ing and  potentially  highly  dangerous  ultra- 
vloiet  radiation  is  decreased.  As  in  the  case 
of  surface  temperature,  we  do  not  have  r.de- 
quate  knowledge  on  which  to  make  secure 
Judgments  as  to  the  practical  significance 
of  the  efiect  of  water  on  the  ozone.  Finally, 
the  increased  water  content  coupled  with 
the  nafural  Increase  could  lead  In  a  few 
years  to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover  with 
.oerious  conseciuencea  on  climate. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  enviion- 
inental  problems  associated  with  the 
project  are  so  grave  that  we  should  stop 
work  on  prototype.^  until  more  informa- 
tion is  developed.  This  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  cart  is  before  the  horse.  It  is 
my  understanding  from  a  review  of  the 
facts  available  that  flights  of  the  British- 
French  Concorde  supersonic  tiansport 
and  our  own  supersonic  military  aircraft 
would  provide  the  data  on  wliich  to  assess 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems,  and  tA 
make  a  more  intelligent  judgment  on 
whether  prototype  SST  development 
should  be  continued. 

The  necessary  research,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  completed  and  evalu- 
ated before  we  consider  investing  any  ad- 
ditional funds  in  SST  development.  Even 
tlien,  I  would  suggest  there  is  a  serious 
question  of  whether  the  SST  should  be 
given  priority  over  the  many  other  pro- 
grams which  are  competing  for  scarce 
fimds.  But,  at  the  very  least,  we  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  SST. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
desire  to  proceed  with  SST  development 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  new  things 
automatically  are  better  because  they  are 
bigger  or  operate  faster.  Our  technology 
is  developing  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that 
new  products  are  being  manufactured 
and  marketed  with  little  consideration  to 
their  impact  upon  man  and  his  surround- 
ings. 

Tlie  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  must  consider  whether  some- 
thing new  is  wortliwhile  in  terms  of  the 
total  context  of  the  envii-onmenL  We 
cannot  allow  our  technology  to  become 
incompatible  with  the  ecological  systems 
that  support  human  life. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  SST 
program  has  been  characterized  by  Ua 
critics  as  a  waste  of  national  resources, 
or  at  best  a  misplacement  of  priorities. 
There  are  compelling  reasons,  in  my 
judgment,  why  such  criticisms  are  in- 
valid. If  the  SST  program  has  been  a 
mistake,  then  indeed  the  Congress  must 
accept  the  full  measure  of  responsibility, 
for  its  continuation  has  been  reviewed 
almost  annually  and  its  worth  to  the 
Nation  weighed  long  and  carefully.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  SST  pro- 
gram have,  in  fact,  been  heaid  and  ob- 
.served  by  the  Congress  many  times.  I 
submit  that  those  arguments  remain 
sound,  and  that  the  progiam  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

But  for  those  who  contend  that  Amer- 
ica is  wrong  to  piusue  an  option  on  ttie 
supersonic  air  transportation  market  of 
the  future— and  the  prototype  program 
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we  are  engaged  in  does  represent  an 
option,  not  a  commitment — the  costs  of 
ending  that  program  seem  not  to  have 
been  considered.  I  would  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  that 
subject,  for  it  is  of  great  Importance  to 
our  future  deliberations. 

Aside  from  the  national  benefits  that 
would  be  lost  by  our  forfeiture  of  the  SST 
market,  the  waste  in  resources  would  be 
staggering . 

To  begin  with,  the  Government  has 
almost  $800  million  invested  and  spent 
in  support  of  SST  design  and  develop- 
ment. We  have  a  contract  stipulating 
the  full  return  of  that  Government 
money  on  completion  of  a  successful 
production  progiam;  however,  by  the 
terms  of  the  same  contract,  those 
millions  are  lost  by  termination  of  the 
program  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government. 

Then,  second,  there  is  little  public 
awareness  of  the  success  of  the  SST  en- 
gine program.  Eight  engines  have  been 
built  and  operated  on  the  test  stand. 
They  have  met  perfoiTnance  require- 
ments; in  fact,  the  GE-4  engine  for  the 
SST  has  set  a  world's  record  for  thrust. 
Tools,  parts  and  materials  for  another 
27  equivalent  engines  have  been  ordered. 
These  are  the  flight  engines  that  would 
have  to  be  canceled  if  the  program  were 
to  be  halted.  I  do  not  have  the  precise 
calculations  of  the  costs  involved  here, 
but  more  than  $50  million  has  been  in- 
vested in  materials  alone  for  these  27 
flight  test  engines. 

Third,  construction  of  the  prototype 
airframe  is  moving  ahead  rapidly.  Major 
subcontracts  have  been  awarded.  A  large 
amount  of  tooling  has  been  completed, 
and  fabrication  is  underway  on  the  many 
thousands  of  parts  which  next  fiscal  year 
are  to  be  assembled  into  the  two  proto- 
type aircraft.  Not  only  Boeing's  work 
but  the  work  of  literally  hundreds  of  com- 
panies would  cease,  and  the  advance- 
ments in  technology  the  SST  represents 
would  grind  to  a  halt. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  employment  factor, 
where  the  waste  of  a  canceled  SST  pro- 
gram might  be  most  acutely  felt.  Em- 
ployment in  the  aircraft  industry  is  al- 
ready down  13  percent  over  last  year's 
total.  Stopping  the  SST  program  at  this 
point  would  put  another  14,000  people 
throughout  the  coimtry  on  the  labor 
market  overnight,  without  any  ongoing 
programs  to  absorb  them.  Many  of  the 
people  affected  would  be  highly  trained, 
high  salaried  professionals  whose  job 
displacements  would  be  keenly  felt  in 
those  communities  sustained  in  large 
part  by  the  aviation  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, another  28,000  indirect  jobs  in  sup- 
porting services  would  be  lost. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  all 
of  which  add  up  to  gross  waste,  there 
are  the  terms  of  the  contracts  to  be  met. 
Should  the  Government  default  on  the 
cost-sharing  contracts  held  with  Boeing 
and  General  Electric,  we  would  be  obli- 
gated to  return  to  the  contractors  their 
share  of  the  development  costs  to  date. 
The  Congress  would  have  to  appropriate 
funds  to  pay  those  costs.  The  Congress 
would  also  have  to  appropriate  funds  to 
cover  the  expenditures  incuiTed  since  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  under  the 


continuing  resolution,  which  is  the  only 
way  the  program  has  continued  to  oper- 
ate. The  Congress  would  also  have  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  cover  termination 
costs  and.  perhaps,  to  restore  the  nearly 
S59  million  the  airlines  have  invested  in 
the  good  faith  that  the  prototype  pro- 
gram would  proceed  to  completion. 

In  short,  the  minimimi  appropriations 
the  Congress  would  have  to  vote  to  dis- 
charge the  Government's  responsibilities 
imder  the  terms  of  the  contract  would 
be  $177  miUion  as  of  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  $22  million  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  to  cover  SST  delivery  position 
reservations  would  have  to  be  refunded 
to  the  airlines  increasing  the  total  to 
$198  million.  Additionally,  should  we  ac- 
cept a  moral  obhgation  to  repay  the  air- 
lines' contributions  made  to  help  defray 
the  development  costs,  that  sum  would 
total  $257  million. 

We  face  a  situation  whereby  tlie  costs 
to  terminate  the  SST  program  are  now 
fast  approaching  the  amount  being  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue it  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

One  further  point  is  worth  noting.  On 
completion  of  the  prototype  program, 
the  Government's  contractual  agree- 
ments with  the  manufacturers  and  the 
airlines  will  have  been  satisfied.  Should 
we  proceed  to  that  point  and  then  for 
whatever  reason  the  SST  program  should 
be  stopped,  the  investments  of  the  man- 
ufactvu-ers  and  the  airlines  would  not 
be  refundable. 

I  do  not  argue  here  today  that  the  SST 
program  can  or  should  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  what  has  already  been 
invested  in  it.  The  potential  benefits 
to  the  Nation  in  jobs,  exports,  balance 
of  trade  and  SST- generated  tax  reven- 
ues are  in  themselves  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  continuing  the  development 
program,  but  we  would  be  ill-advised  to 
ponder  the  cessation  of  tlie  program, 
for  reasons  good  or  bad,  without  at  least 
considering  the  waste  such  an  action 
would  entail. 

There  should  be  no  question  of  the 
direction  we  must  go.  I  for  one  do  not 
choose  to  vote  for  the  appropriations 
which  would  be  needed  to  terminate  the 
program  and  put  to  waste  the  productive 
efforts  of  nearly  10  years  of  work  on  a 
project  of  great  potential  importance 
to  the  United  States,  when  for  virtually 
the  .same  appropriation  we  can  bring 
that  project  close  to  fulfillment. 

I  say  the  decisions  made  in  the  past 
and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress have  been  sound  ones,  and  merit 
our  continued  fiscal  support. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first 
international  airmail  service.  In  Octo- 
ber 1920,  Boeing  Model  B-1  float  planes 
began  carrying  the  mail  on  a  regular 
schedule  between  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

In  half  a  century,  aviation  has  grown 
from  a  novel  and  sometimes  risky  mode 
of  tiansport  to  a  safe  and  accepted  form 
of  transportation  preferred  by  tens  of 
millions  of  people.  The  remarkable  ability 
of  the  industry,  in  producing  successive- 
ly better  and  more  productive  aircraft, 
and  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  airlines,  in  providing  increasingly 


better  service  at  lower  fares,  have  com- 
bined to  make  air  transportation  a  vital 
public  service  and  a  major  factor  in  our 
economy. 

The  growth  of  air  travel  has  been 
especially  pronounced  in  tlie  rvast  two 
decades.  In  1949  U.S.  scheduled  airUnes 
carried  fewer  than  17  million  passengers. 
In  1969  they  carried  more  than  159  mil- 
lion passengers.  Twenty  years  ago  only 
2.2  million  passengers  traveled  by  air 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Last  year  18.3  million  passen- 
gers fiew  international  routes  on  our  air 
carriers. 

Looking  ahead  to  tiie  1980s,  forecasts 
tell  us  we  can  expect  some  28  million 
Americans  to  be  traveling  by  air  inter- 
nationally, which  is  over  10  percent  of 
our  population.  Traffic  on  the  North  At- 
lantic routes,  where  passenger  volume 
increased  243  percent  in  8  years,  readied 
6  million  in  1969  and  is  projected  to  be 
28  million  in  1985.  Growth  rates  of  14 
ijercent  through  1975  are  anticipated;  8 
percent  annually  in  the  years  1975-80. 
This  growth  trend  in  international  air 
tralfic  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  period  when  the  domestic  passenger 
growth  rate  is  leveling  off,  as  it  is  at  the 
moment,  international  air  trafiQc  is  in- 
creasing. In  1  recent  month,  passenger 
traffic  on  North  Atlantic  routes  increased 
28.9  percent  over  the  same  month  in 
1969. 

The  challenge  to  the  industry  is  four- 
fold. The  airlines,  in  planning  for  the 
1980's,  must:  First,  hold  fleet  sizes  to 
manageable  levels  and  offset  cost  escala- 
tion; second,  maintain  reasonable  fare 
levels;  third,  provide  for  the  growth  in 
travel  without  diminishing  comfort  or 
safety ;  and,  fourth,  improve  the  financial 
health  of  the  industry. 

In  short,  the  industry  faces  some  dif- 
ficult challenges  that  must  be  met  if 
aviation's  future  is  to  be  as  illustrious  or 
as  productive  or  as  fruitful  to  the  public 
intere.st  as  its  past.  The  development  of 
the  U.S.  supersonic  transport,  while  not 
the  single  or  all-purpose  answer  to  avia- 
tion's needs,  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 
the  satisfaction  of  air  transportation  in 
the  1980's  and  beyond. 

Studies  show  that  airlines  operating 
the  larger,  faster,  more  efficient  U.S.  SST 
in  the  1980's  will  not  need  to  charge  any 
more  than  normal  fare  to  make  SST's 
profitable.  Some  airlines  may  choose  to 
add  a  small  surcharge  to  the  pre\'ailinK 
fare  so  that  their  subsonic  jetliners  will 
continue  to  carry  a  share  of  the  market. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume,  as  some 
observers  do,  that  the  SST's  will  be  re- 
.served  for  the  wealthy  or  the  members 
of  the  so-called  "jet  set." 

Aviation  hJis  grown  and  matured  rap- 
idly, as  developments  in  the  short  50 
years  of  commercial  aviation  history  at- 
test. The  aviation  scene  continues  to 
change  rapidly,  and  the  term  "jet  set" — 
which  may  have  been  relevant  for  a  short 
time  when  jets  first  came  into  use — i.s 
totally  out  of  date  today.  The  SST  in  the 
1980s  like  the  jets  of  today,  will  bene- 
fit the  businessman,  the  tourist,  the  edu- 
cator, the  student,  retired  couples,  hon- 
eymooners.  servicemen — ^maybe  even 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  witnessed  for  many  years  the 
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development  of  air  transportation,  with 
admiration  for  aviation's  accomplish- 
m'  :nts,  and  concern  for  its  problems.  To 
asf  ume  that  the  supersonic  air  age  could 
ive  without  some  clouds  on  the  horl- 
would  be  inconsistent  with  aviation's 
het-itage.  But  to  presume,  equally,  that 
ation  is  not  up  to  the  challenge  would 
contrary  to  aviation's  character  and 
s  record  of  proven  performance. 
The  present  jetliners  proved  the  critics 
the  1950's  wrong,  when  they  said  jets 
wduld  be  inefficient,  too  expensive  to 
oj  erate,  and  incapable  of  competing  with 
pi  ,ton-powered  airplanes.  I  believe  the 
Sf  T  will  similarly  disprove  today's  crit- 
jcj .  The  prototype  can  be  the  proof.  I 
fa  (Or  continuing  that  program,  as  recom- 
mmded  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
C<  immittee.  in  the  interests  of  sustaining 
Ai  nerlca's  aircraft  leadership  throughout 
the  second  half  century  of  commercial 
&\  iation. 

Driving  to  the  office  last  Wednesday 
m  jinlng  I  heard  what  I  consider  a  very 
fine  editorial  broadcast  over  radio  sta- 
tion WMAL.  It  is  enUUed  SST  Show- 
d<wn,"  is  not  very  long,  and  reads  as 
f  c  Hows : 

rhe  S«nate  vote  scli«cluled  tomorrow  on 
ttie  supersonic  transport  has  been  heralded 
at  a  symbol  of  national  priorities.  It  shouldn't 
bt.  It  Is  a  simple  economic  decision  on  a 
w  latlvely  minor  appropriation  in  a  custom- 
ai  lly  routine  process.  li  Sen;itorb  want  to  slay 
di  »gons  of  national  priorities,  let  them  cut 
sc  me  of  the  Pentagon  spending  ...  or  farm 
pi  ograms  ...  or  foreign  aid.  The  claims  and 
cc  unter-clalms  about  the  SST  have  been  re- 
ci  «d  out  of  proportion  to  the  project's  real 
pi  ace  In  naUonal  life.  We  believe  it  Is  neither 
aj  I  environmental  horror  nor  a  public  works 
pi  oject.  It  is  simply  a  transportation  advance 
ti  at  must  be  funded  by  the  Government  un- 
ti  commercial  sales  repay  the  investment. 
T  wre  is  no  alternative  but  Russian  or  Anglo- 
P  'ench  competition.  Environmental  concern 
h  L»  l>een  built  into  the  project  now,  as  a 
rtBult  of  long  debate.  A  vote  for  the  SST 
V  morrow  will  be  a  vote  for  progress.  It  will 
ei  table  the  Senate  to  move  on  to  more  urgent 
poblems.  It  Is  time  to  stop  talking  about 
tl  le  supersonic  transport  .  .  .  and  start  fly- 
U  g  it! 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  brief  statement  relating  to  the  super- 
s  >nic  transport  issue  now  pending  before 
t  le  Senate.  Many  Nebraskans  have  writ- 
t  'n  me  on  this  matter,  both  pro  and  con. 
1  here  are  reasonable  arguments  on  both 
s  des  of  the  question. 

The  current  issue  before  the  Congress 
relates  to  research  and  development, 
E  aecifically  the  construction  of  prototype 
sircraft.  The  administration  believes 
t  lat  we  should  continue  the  study  of  the 
f  jasibility  of  this  type  of  transportation, 
i  1  order  that  an  intelligent  decision  can 
eventually  be  made  as  to  whether  gen- 
e  ral  use  is  advisable. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  world  will 
liave  supersonic  transport  aircraft.  It 
\rin  be  unfortunate  if  tlie  United  States 
i  i  not  able  to  compete  in  the  vast  mar- 
1  et.  We  now  produce  about  80  percent 
(f  the  world's  commercial  aircraft.  It 
would  seem  unwise  to  take  any  step 
1 .  hich  would  cause  us  to  lose  our  position 
1 1\  this  industry. 

Prance,  England,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
i.ie  already  flying  prototype  suf>ersonic 
i.ircraft.  The  Russians  have  announced 
I  hat  their  TU-144  will  be  in  service  by 


1972,  or  before.  The  Pi-ench/British  Con- 
corde is  expected  to  be  in  commercial 
.service  in  1974. 

Some  people  say  that  to  avoid  air  and 
sound  pollution,  the  United  States  could 
frustrate  other  producers  of  the  trans- 
port by  prohibiting  them  to  land  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  imrealistic;  they 
could  retaliate  against  us  in  many  ways, 
including  denying  any  U.S.  aircraft  the 
permission  to  land  at  their  airports. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  degradation  of 
our  environment.  Certainly,  before  the 
world  allows  large  fleets  of  supersonic 
transports  to  be  used,  we  must  be  satis- 
fled  that  they  do  not  in  fact  represent  a 
significant  danger. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  voted  to 
support  S.  4547,  to  regulate  public  expo- 
sure to  sonic  booms  by  prohibiting  super- 
sonic flights  of  civil  aircraft  over  lands 
of  the  United  States,  after  adopting  com- 
mittee amendments  and  Magnuson 
amendment.  This  bill  upon  enactment 
will  assure  that  production  models  of  the 
prototype  civil  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft can  operate  only  if  in  compliance 
with  present  noise  limitations  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  the  above  bill,  coupled  with  re- 
viewing much  material  both  pro  and  con 
on  the  issue.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best 
public  Interest  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue  and  I  shall  so  cast 
my  vote. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  by  vir- 
tue of  my  participation  on  both  the  Avi- 
ation Subcommittee  and  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  consider  in  depth 
the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  on  the  con- 
tinued development  of  an  American  civil 
supersonic  transport  program. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size a  few  E>oints.  First,  supersonic  flight 
is  inevitable.  Air  passenger  travel  at 
speeds  of  two  and  three  times  that 
of  soimd  will  take  place  in  our  lifetime. 
No  Member  of  this  body  questions  this 
fact — there  will  be  an  SST.  The  question 
is  whether  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  leadership  role  in  the 
development  of  this  aviation  advance. 

The  British  and  French  have  jointly 
developed  a  plane  known  as  the  Con- 
corde, two  of  which  have  been  tested 
and  10  of  which  are  under  construction. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  currently  testing  its 
version  of  an  SST  known  as  the  TU-144. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  the  development  of  both  of  these 
foreign  SST's  is  being  financed  solely 
by  funds  provided  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments involved. 

Second,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
request  before  us  today  Is  a  limited  one. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
asking  only  for  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
struct two  prototypes.  We  are  not  being 
asked  to  build  a  fleet  of  SST's.  Congress 
is  merely  being  requested  to  continue  re 
search  and  development  by  building  and 
testing  two  prototype  versions  of  this 
aircraft  in  order  to  better  judge  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  actually 
constructing  SST's. 

Mr.  President,  many  questions  are  yet 
to  be  answered  before  full  production 


of  this  aircraft  can  be  imdertaken.  Con- 
flicting data  on  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  supersonic  flight  must  be  satis- 
factorily resolved  by  the  actual  field 
testing  of  those  prototypes.  New  tech- 
niques designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
supersonic  booms  must  be  developed  be- 
fore we  flU  the  skies  with  supersonic 
trsuxsports. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  legislation  passed  by  this 
body  yesterday  which  will  prohibit  by 
law  overland  flights  of  any  supersonic 
transport,  foreign  or  domestic.  This  leg- 
islation would,  in  large  measure,  elimi- 
nate the  concerns  that  many  of  us  have 
held.  Accordingly,  I  raise  this  important 
measure  as  an  indication  of  congres- 
sional determination  that  concern  for 
the  environment  will  not  be  disregarded 
as  we  proceed  with  the  development  of 
an  SST. 

Mr.  President,  critics  have  raised  the 
question  of  priorities.  As  one  who  is 
greatly  concerned  for  the  need  to  solve 
our  many  social  and  practical  dilemmas, 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  feelings  that  moti- 
vate criticism  of  this  and  other  pro- 
grams. But  realistically  speaking,  Mr. 
President,  the  list  of  priorities  is  not  in- 
flexible. Times  change.  People  and  their 
needs  change.  Things  that  appear  to  be 
important  today  may  not  be  tomorrow. 
For  that  reason  I  am  persuaded,  Mr. 
President,  that  failure  to  go  forward 
with  this  program  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble. It  would  mean  no  return  on  a  large 
national  investment  already  made.  It 
would  mean  a  loss  in  technological  lead- 
ership. It  would  mean  quitting  a  9-year 
research  and  development  effort  without 
reaching  the  intended  goal.  It  would 
mean  not  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
years  of  hard  work  which  so  many  peo- 
ple in  my  State  have  given  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  to  this  challenging  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  until  now  no  other  na- 
tion has  been  able  to  seriously  challenge 
us  in  the  field  of  aviation.  I  feel  that  in 
making  this  decision  today  we  should 
indicate  om-  confidence  that  our  avia- 
tion industi-y  can  overcome  any  prob- 
lems associated  with  supersonic  flight  in 
the  same  way  that  they  were  able  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  flight  to  the 
moon.  The  future  overall  benefit  to  the 
United  States,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  well 
served  by  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  once  more  consider  whether 
additional  appropriations  should  be  ap- 
proved for  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  two  prototype  supersomc 
aircraft.  By  a  very  narrow  margin  the 
House  passed  this  measure.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  also  recom- 
mended its  continuation.  Now  we  must 
decide  whether  to  accept  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  $290  million 
request  for  fiu-ther  development  of  the 
SST 

I  voted  against  Federal  funding  for 
the  SST  last  year. 
I  shall  also  oppose  it  today. 
Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  outUne  my 
reasons  for  doing  so.  First,  a  numter  of 
eminent  scientists  have  also  raised  the 
question  of  atmospheric  pollution  by  an 
SST  flying  at  60,000  feet  altitude.  The 
threat  of  a  fieet  of  SST's  introducing 
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large  quantities  of  water  vapor  into  the 
stratosphere  possibly  causing  impredict- 
able  weather  modification  on  a  global 
scale,  certainly  cannot  be  ignored.  Fur- 
ther study  of  this  problem  should  pre- 
cede the  commitment  of  funds  for 
development. 

Other  qualified  scientists  have  voiced 
their  concern  over  the  potential  environ- 
mental effects  of  tins  aircraft.  The  sonic 
boom  and  sideline  takeoff  noise  have 
been  cited  as  having  an  advance  impact 
on  both  the  population  and  the  wildlife. 
Yesterday  the  Senate  approved  a  bill 
which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward eliminating   these  objections. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  super- 
sonic flights  of  civil  aircraft  over  the 
lands  of  the  United  States.  It  would  also 
require  the  proposed  civilian  SST's  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration noise  limitations.  We  should 
realize,  however,  that  the  latter  is  an  ad- 
ministrative regulation  subject  to 
change. 

Even  assuming  the  best,  the  overland 
flight  prohibition,  while  ostensibly  elim- 
inating one  problem,  also  raises  another. 
A  number  of  quahfied  economists  have 
said  that  such  a  prohibition  would  re- 
duce the  market  demand  for  the  aircraft, 
thereby  reducing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's return  on  its  money  invested 
under  the  royalty  contract. 

This  form  of  Government  participa- 
tion also  raises  the  question  of  our  com- 
mitment to  reorder  our  national  goals 
and  priorities.  At  a  time  when  many  of 
our  needs  in  the  field  of  transportation 
alone  are  going  unfulfilled,  I  question 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
fund  the  development  of  a  strictly  com- 
mercial aircraft — which  at  most  would 
benefit  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all 
Americans. 

Also,  its  proponents  have  argued  that 
it  would  create  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments.  Others  disagree.  Some  of  the 
Nation's  top  economists  have  stated  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  build  an  SST  for 
that  reason.  They  also  contend  that  it 
would  not  benefit  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  world  trade. 

As  a  firm  believer  in  our  system  of 
private  enterprise,  I  seriously  question 
the  need  for  Goverimient  funding.  The 
United  States  has  achieved  a  dominant 
position  in  the  field  of  international 
aviation  because  of  our  belief  in  this 
principle.  I  see  no  valid  reason  to  alter  it. 

Also,  if  the  SST  is  as  economically 
viable  as  its  proponents  argue,  then  suf- 
ficient financing  from  the  private  sector 
should  be  available.  The  recent  success 
of  the  Boeing  747  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  a  new  development  in 
aviation  becomes  economically  sound, 
the  private  sector  will  be  willing  to  fi- 
nance it.  In  the  matter  of  the  SST,  how- 
ever, the  private  banks  and  financial 
lending  institutions  have  been  imwilling 
to  invest  any  money  in  this  highly  ques- 
tionable project.  They  believe  it  is  a 
money  loser. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  aye  on  the  amendment  I  have  co- 
sponsored  which  would  delete  any  appro- 
priation for  the  SST. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  year  we  have  been  bombarded  with 


the  pros  and  cons  of  continuing  the  SST 
program.  I  have  read,  listened  to.  and 
studied  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

As  a  result,  I  have  decided  to  continue 
my  support  of  the  SST  program. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  realize  that 
those  who  have  written  and  otherwise 
contacted  me  in  opposition  to  the  SST 
are  deeply  concerned  individuals.  They 
have  presented  their  case  forcefully. 

However,  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
arguments  against  the  SST  are  based  on 
what  some  people  "fear  "  might  happen — 
not  on  any  proven  data.  Opponents  of 
the  SST  also  have  relied  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent on  wishful  thinking.  They  think  that 
if  the  United  States  does  not  build  a 
supersonic  airliner,  there  will  be  no 
supersonic  airliner. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  a  super- 
sonic airliner.  It  already  has  been  built 
across  the  ocean. 

The  questions  now  are  how  the  super- 
sonic airplane  will  be  used,  what  actual 
effects  on  the  environment  are,  and  what 
regulations  or  laws  will  be  enforced  at 
the  outset  of  commercial  use. 

These  are  of  deep  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
answered  many  critics  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram by  passage  of  S.  4547  to  ban  super- 
sonic flights  of  civil  aircraft  over  lands  of 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  makes  it  clear  not  only  to  the 
people,  but  to  potential  purchasers  of 
the  super  airplanes,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  flown  over  our  inhabited  land  areas 
at  speeds  which  would  cause  sonic  booms. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  really  do  not 
believe  the  SST  would  be  flown  over  any 
inhabited  areas  of  the  United  States  at 
supersonic  speeds  even  without  such  a 
law.  Airlines  certainly  realize  that  this 
would  be  a  public  relations  blunder,  and 
that  the  people  would  rise  up  to  stop  such 
boom-causing  flights. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  have  raised 
some  other  serious  questions  about  po- 
ential  effects  of  SST  flights  on  weather 
and  the  atmosphere. 

I  agree  with  them  that  we  should 
determine  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  before  putting  the  SST  into 
full  production. 

Tlie  bill  we  are  considering  would  pro- 
vide $4.6  million  for  "Research  Into  the 
Meteorological  and  Environmental  Ef- 
fects of  Aircraft  Flight  in  the  Atmos- 
phere." Tliis  effort  should  either  bury  the 
argument  against  the  high-altitude 
flights— or  bury  the  SST  if  the  findings 
should  be  negative. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  what 
I  have  said  so  far. 

I  will  support  continued  development 
of  the  SST.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to 
see  more  research  on  the  potential  en- 
vironmental problems.  And  I  believe  we 
should  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  SST 
is  to  be  a  transoceanic  carrier  and  not  a 
transcontinental  window-rattler. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  some  of  the  reasons  that  I  think 
we  must  continue  the  SST  progiam  at 
this  time. 

First,  as  I  said  earUer,  supersonic  air- 
craft already  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

Our  planned  SST  would  be  the  biggest 
and  the  best,  however. 


We  must  continue  to  develop  this  pro- 
gram or  else  forfeit  our  aircraft-produc- 
tion superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Prance,  and  Britain, 

We  already  are  suffering  serious  job 
drains  because  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion has  driven  American  industries  out 
of  business  or  out  of  the  countiy.  We  can- 
not afford  to  allow  this  to  happen  to  our 
aircraft  industry. 

Unemployment  already  is  too  high.  We 
face  an  even  more  .serious  problem  as  the 
admini.stration  further  cuts  back  the  size 
of  our  defense  forces  and  as  defense  in- 
dustries are  pha.sed  out. 

The  SST  program  is  one  of  a  very 
.small  group  of  programs  in  this  country 
today  that  ha:,  been  judiciously  planned 
to  provide  maximum  benefit  to  the  overall 
national  economy  from  the  funds  ex- 
pended. 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  vast 
subcontractor  network  reaches  ii-.to  al- 
most e\ery  State  in  the  Union.  A  con- 
centrated effort  to  search  out  and  iden- 
tify potential  suppliers  has  already  pro- 
nded  a  shopping  list  in  nearly  every  State 
and  is  still  goin^  on. 

The  second  and  third  tier  effects  of  a 
subcontract  award  in  any  State  will  be 
felt  by  the  butcher,  the  car  dealer,  the 
barber,  the  real  estate  man,  the  clothing 
store,  to  say  nothing  of  those  directly 
employed  by  the  subcontractor.  Tliese 
benefits  are  nationwide  and  come  at  a 
time  when  we  sorrfy  need  to  provide  jobs 
and  incentives  to  bolster  our  national 
work  force  and  supporting  community 
activities. 

The  production  program  anticipated 
for  this  airplane  can  provide  the  States 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Goveriunent  with 
a  substantial  source  of  tax  revenue  for 
20  years  in  the  future.  This  is  the  type 
of  benefit  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
support  programs  so  vitally  necessary  to 
keep  our  economy  healthy  and  growing. 

Handoutf  are  not  ^.he  answer — it  is 
employment  and  productivity  that  we 
must  look  to  for  the  f utiue. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  benefits 
are  overstated;  however,  the  facts  are 
that  riglit  today  there  are  dollars  being 
expended  on  the  SST  prototype  pro- 
gram in  44  States — I  carmot  think  of 
any  program  we  could  support  which 
can  make  tliat  statement  and  back  it  up 
wiUi  actual  proof. 

We  are  being  asked  to  invest  a  little 
over  a  bilhon  dollars  to  stimulate  over 
$20  billion  in  future  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omy. Much  of  this  will  be  foreign  capital 
which  will  flow  into  our  econonij^ — into 
the  very  heartland  of  the  United  States. 

Even  the  smallest  communities  stand 
to  benefit.  Small  subcoatractois  will 
grow  and  provide  capabilities  to  these 
commimities  tliat  we  cannot  even  imag- 
ine at  this  time. 

Let  me  reiterate — the  effects  of  the  dol- 
lars -we  have  already  appropriated  are 
already  being  felt  strongly  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  prototype  program  Is 
well  underway  and  we  liave  living  proof 
that  our  investment  is  sound. 

The  people  affected  number  in  the 
thousands  and  will  continue  to  grow  as 
time  goes  on.  The  importance  of  the 
spread  of  the  SST  program  caiuiot  be 
overemphasized. 
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^  Ve  have  recently  been  shown  in  a  dra- 
matic fashion,  by  the  General  Motors 

just  how  many  people  are  affected 

a  nationwide  network  of  subcontrac- 

Virtually  every  businessman  in  the 

coihmunity  feels  the  effect.  The  SST  pro- 

..  in  itself  does  not  represent  salva- 

..  but  it  is  a  large  building  block  which 

cannot  ignore.  There  are  already  too 

of  these  on  the  horizon  and  they  are 

created  overnight. 

have  in  this  program  a  chance  to 

ijport  a  large  segment  of  our  overall 

in  a  way  which  we  have  to 

> — by  providing  productive  jobs  that 

create  a  product  we  can  sell  at  our 

all  over  the  world. 

me  add  another  thought  about  a 

field — utilization    of    aerospace 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 

-ion's  imemployed  aerospace  workers 
redirected  to  environmental  improve- 
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'his  well-meaning  suggestion  ignores 
realities  of  the  situation.  The  ma- 
joiity  of  the  unemployed  aerospace 
workers  have,  for  example,  expertise  in 
field  of  aerodynamics,  propulsion  and 
r,  electronic  and  electrical  systems, 
aiitraft  fabrication  and  the  like.  This 
and  knowledge  is  the  result  of 
6  years  of  advanced  education  and 
years  of  practical  experience, 
are  specialized  fields  and  vsistly 
ditferent  from  the  environmental  field 
wrjich  requires  knowledge  and  experi- 
in  other  specialties.  There  is  a  dif- 
between  a  sewage  plant  and  a 
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:  n  order  for  aerospace  workers  to  be- 
co:  ae  productive  in  the  environmental 
fie  ds  a  large  training  program  would  be 
ne:essary.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would 
tal;e  a  minimum  of  4  to  6  years  before 
th  )y  achieve  a  comparable  level  of  com- 
pe  «nce  to  that  currently  used  for  aero- 
sp:Lce  projects.  The  cost  to  retrain  the 
ae  ospace  workers  would  be  quite  high 
as  well  as  the  cost  to  relocate  the  workers 
an  3  their  families. 

^r.   President.   I  am  not  suggesting 

t  the  SST  should  be  retained  as  some 
of  a  WPA  project.  I  am  saying  that 

Iocs  provide  thousands  of  jobs. 

rhe  SST  is  a  lofty  goal  worthy  of  our 
K£  tion's  best  efforts.  As  we  have  over  the 
past  several  years — through  three  ad- 
ministrations— we  must  continue  to  ac- 
ce  >t  the  challenge. 


1  ST- 


'TKE  WJTED  8TATXS   MUST   ENTEB  THi; 
StrPZRSONZC      AGE 


cir.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
apDroval  of  Hil.  17755,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill  for 
fis;al  year  1971,  will  mark  one  of  the 
sii  niflcant  events  in  the  history  of  avla- 
ticn  in  this  country.  With  Its  approval, 
th ;  United  States  will  have  committed 
it?  slf  to  the  age  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port.  The  testing  of  the  British /French 
Cc  ncorde  and  the  Russian  TU-144  clearly 
de  nonstrates  that  supersonic  air  travel  is 
here.  By  approving  sufficient  fimds  for 
th ;  SST,  this  Nation  will  have  made  the 
de:ision  to  remain  the  world's  leader  in 
irunsport  design  and  production. 

\side  from  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
les  dership  by  this  country  in  the  field 
of  aeronautical  design,  there  are  several 
otper  aspects  of  the  development  that 


merit  consideration.  The  economic  im- 
pact of  the  SST  program  will  be  felt  in 
potential  sales,  return  on  investment, 
generation  of  tax  revenues,  emplojrment, 
balance  of  trade,  and  profitability  to  the 
user. 

During  1969,  the  American  aerospace 
products  and  services  accounted  for  $3.15 
billion  in  foreign  sales.  Without  these 
sales,  the  United  States  would  have  had 
a  dismal  negative  balance  of  trade  of  ap- 
proximately $1.3  billion.  If  the  SST  is 
not  developed  in  this  country  it  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1990.  U.S.  firms  will  have 
lost  an  estimated  $10  billion  dollars  in 
.<;ales  to  foreign  customers  and  will  have 
been  forced  to  purchase  some  $12  billion 
worth  of  supersonic  transports  abroad. 
However,  the  economic  benefits  that  are 
to  be  gained  from  international  sales  are 
only  a  portion  of  the  benefits  that  will 
rasult  from  the  growth  in  our  own  do- 
mestic economy. 

The  SST  program  represents  a  unique 
Government- private  industry  financing 
arrangement  in  which  industry  will  re- 
pay not  only  those  initial  funds  invested 
by  the  Government,  but  also  royalties 
which  would  generate  additional  rev- 
enues for  the  Government  of  about  $1 
billion.  This  is  totally  unlike  the  French 
and  British  program  that  is  being  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  government  subsidies 
without  any  provision  for  reimburse- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  return  of  the  initial 
investment  t.nd  royi-lty  payments,  the 
SST  program  will  generate  $5.4  billion 
in  corporate  and  Individual  Federal  tax 
revenues  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments receiving  an  estimated  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenues.  These  increased 
revenues  will  be  a  direct  result  of  the 
earnings  by  the  nearly  150,000  people 
that  will  be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  by  those  industries  producing 
the  SST. 

As  other  areas  of  the  defense  and  space 
programs  are  facing  large  cutbacks  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  the  importance 
of  new  areas  for  research  and  develop- 
ment created  by  the  SST  becomes  in- 
creasingly Important.  Any  reductions  or 
slowdowns  in  this  program  would  provide 
a  crippling  blow  to  an  already  weakened 
segment  of  our  economy. 

SST  TECHNOLOGT   AND   NATIONAL   STRENGTH 

The  technological  capability  of  the 
United  States  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
major  components  of  our  strong  econ- 
omy. Throughout  the  20th  century  the 
aerospace  industry  has  been  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  developers  of  advanced 
technology. 

Many  of  the  problems  confronting 
society  today  will  be  solved  through  judi- 
cious and  intelligent  use  of  these  tech- 
nological resources.  The  SST  prototype 
program  necessitates  technological  ad- 
vance in  materials  stioictures,  manufac- 
turing methods,  powerplants,  and  major 
subsystems.  These  developments  will 
contribute  materially  to  other  segments 
of  the  aerospace  industry  and  to  an  even 
wider  niunber  of  nonaerospace  indus- 
tries. Just  as  the  use  of  aluminum  be- 
came very  common  in  many  areas  follow- 
ing Its  development  for  the  aircraft  of 
the  1930's  and  1940's,  so  will  the  SST  help 


to  insure  that  we  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  similar  technological  advances. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  grasp  the 
total  scope  of  the  technology  advance- 
ments resulting  from  the  SST  program. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  in- 
genuity of  American  industry  in  the  ap- 
plication of  technological  improvements 
is  virtually  unlimited. 

THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT 

One  of  the  Increasingly  important 
technological  developments  that  has  re- 
sulted from  initial  research  on  the  SST 
are  thos"?  devices  that  will  be  used  to  con- 
trol the  chemical  emissions  from  the  en- 
gines. 

One  SST  cf.rr>ing  300  passengers  at 
1,780  miles  an  hour  will  emit  no  more 
pollutants  than  three  automobiles  travel- 
ing at  60  miles  an  hour.  This  means  that 
the  entire  air  transport  fleet — including 
future  SSTs — will  emit  less  pollution  per 
1,000  seat-miles  than  any  other  mode 
of  transportation  yet  devised. 

Regarding  noise  and  the  sonic  boom, 
it  should  be  understood  tliat  the  SST  is 
not  built  to  fly  supersonically  at  low  alti- 
tudes. It  was  developed  to  perform 
around  airports  and  other  populated 
areas  just  like  subsonic  jets.  To  prevent 
any  annoyance  to  people  on  the  ground, 
Strict  regulations  will  insure  that  the 
SST  will  fly  over  land  at  speeds  less  than 
700  m.p.h.  This  is  too  slow  to  create  a 
boom  effect. 

Over  the  oceans,  the  boom  will  be 
mild — about  one-fourth  ounce  per  square 
inch,  comparable  to  the  impact  of  a  fish- 
erman's spinning  lure  hitting  the  water. 
Neither  marine  life  nor  commercial  sail- 
ing vessels  will  be  harmed. 

From  an  ecological  standpoint,  results 
of  current  studies  indicate  that  air  travel 
in  general  has  proven  to  be  not  only  efiB- 
cient  in  traveltime  and  cost,  but  also 
the  most  efficient  means  of  travel  known 
to  man  in  terms  of  minimal  impact  upon 
the  environment.  The  SST  should  fur- 
ther improve  upon  this  trend. 

A   TOTAL    PICTURE    OF    THE    SST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
several  years  the  SST  program  has  had 
relatively  smooth  flights  through  com- 
mittee actions  and  floor  debates  and  has 
successfully  landed  with  suflBcient  ap- 
propriations to  keep  the  program  pro- 
gressing steadily.  This  smooth  sailing 
repeatedly  occurred  in  the  face  of  nu- 
merous reviews  in  depth  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. This  year,  however,  the  SST  has 
run  into  stronger  headwinds.  The  House 
narrowly  defeated  an  amendment  to 
strike  funds  for  the  program  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill.  The  SST  has  been  a  subject 
of  great  controversy  so  far  in  the  Senate. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  examined 
the  issue  in  even  greater  detail  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Although  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  program  last  year,  I  too 
have  had  reservations  this  summer  which 
caused  me  to  review  all  factors  sur- 
rounding the  issue  in  great  depth. 

My  study  resulted  in  a  clear  conclu- 
sion that  the  program  is  vital  to  this 
country.  My  examination  of  the  pros  and 
cons— charges  and  countercharges— al- 
legations by  critics  and  statements  ol 
proponents — convinced  me  that  we  as 
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a  Nation  cannot  afford  to  stop  the  pro- 
totype development  program. 

My  convictions  were  so  strong  when 
I  completed  this  review  that  I  set  down 
my  analysis  of  the  issues  on  October  21, 
1970,  in  a  letter  to  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  urging  them  to  consider  the 
facts  that  led  me  to  my  intention  to  vote 
in  favor  of  continuation  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. I  believe  it  appropriate  today  to 
point  out  some  of  the  reasons  that  con- 
vinced me  of  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  SST  should 
not  be  supported,  nor  must  not  be  de- 
feated on  one  point  alone.  It  is  only  when 
one  considers  the  total  picture,  the  many 
advantages  that  will  accrue  from  the 
program,  and  evaluates  the  concerns  that 
the  opponents  have  expressed,  that  one 
can  see  in  true  perspective,  the  overall 
value  of  the  SST. 

In  the  environmental  area  I  will  be 
brief  for  the  issues  have  been  eloquently 
discussed  by  my  colleagues.  I  summarize 
the  important  aspects  as  follows: 

Possible  pollution  impacts  have  been 
examined  by  experts.  The  September  21 
report  of  the  Library  of  Congress  legis- 
lative reference  service  and  the  study  of 
critical  environmental  problems  con- 
ducted by  MIT  have  put  the  environ- 
mental concerns  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. These  reports  indicate  no  reason 
for  holding  up  the  SST  prototype  pro- 
gram. The  MIT  report  recommends  that 
before  the  SST  is  put  in  large-scale 
production,  further  information  should 
be  obtained  in  certain  areas  such  as 
the  nature  of  particulates  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  and  the  possibility  of  occa- 
sional cloudiness  at  night  over  the  North 
Pole  in  the  winter  time.  My  interpre- 
tation of  these  reports  indicates  no  prob- 
lem on  the  so-called  greenhouse  effect 
increasing  the  earth's  temperature  due 
to  exhaust  products,  no  problem  on  the 
concern  for  destroying  a  fraction  of  the 
ozone  layer  thereby  increasing  ultra- 
violet radiation  on  the  earth's  surface, 
no  problem  on  solar  flares  or  other  radi- 
ation from  space  as  it  affects  passengers 
and  crew,  no  problem  on  formation  of 
contrails  or  cloudiness  over  SST  routes, 
no  problem  on  creating  a  layer  of  dust 
that  would  significantly  increase  the 
earth's  temperature.  In  other  words,  the 
envirorunental  aspects  are  not  what 
some  alarmists  would  want  us  to  believe. 
There  are  no  overriding  problems,  and 
the  areas  in  which  further  information 
is  needed  are  being  investigated  by  DOT, 
NASA,  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Air  Force. 

So  much  for  environmental  aspects. 

On  the  subject  of  noise,  I  foimd  that 
the  SST  will  be  quieter  over  the  commu- 
nity where  complaints  originate  and  the 
sideline  noise  of  the  SST  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  critics. 

In  the  economics  area,  it  appears  that 
the  SST  will  be  a  moneymaker  for  the 
airlines.  The  great  increase  in  produc- 
tivity provided  by  the  SST  is  needed  in 
the  1980's.  Without  it  far  greater  con- 
gestion of  the  airways  would  occur,  and 
airplanes  twice  as  bife  as  the  747  would 
oe  needed  to  provide  services  for  the  pro- 
jected traffic.  The  market  appears  real, 
and  the  favorable  trade  balance  from 
foreign  sales  will  help  the  Nation's  econ- 


omy. The  aircraft  industry,  so  long  a  top 
producer  of  export  products,  is  facing 
diminishing  commercial  orders  and  se- 
vere cutbacks  in  military  business.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  a  boost  in  sorely 
needed  employment,  the  SST  program 
represents  the  only  ongoing  major  step 
forward  in  advanced  teclinology,  tlie  very 
point  that  made  American  aircraft  in- 
dustry the  world  leader  it  is  today.  Now 
that  the  Europeans  are  catching  up  with 
us  in  aircraft  technology  and  challenging 
this  leadership  with  a  family  of  aircraft 
including  their  Concorde  SST  and  also 
some  very  competitive  wide-bodied  sub- 
sonic jets,  the  SST  becomes  doubly  im- 
portant to  this  Nation  as  a  fieet  leader, 
a  focal  point  of  the  future  for  advanced 
aircraft.  To  relinquish  the  leadership  thfs 
Nation  has  enjoyed  for  so  long  by  cut- 
ting out  the  heart  of  advanced  commer- 
cial aviation,  the  focal  point,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  folly. 

My  review  also  addressed  the  question 
of  national  priorities,  and  here  I  con- 
cluded that  the  SST  has  a  very  proper 
place  in  a  balanced  national  transporta- 
tion system.  The  SST  is  a  priority  pro- 
gram for  the  1980's  which  we  must  in- 
vest in  during  the  early  1970's.  Actually, 
the  investment,  about  2.6  percent  of  the 
total  transportation  budget,  is  quite 
modest  in  regards  to  the  vast  returns  it 
will  repay  to  the  Nation.  People  who  ask 
the  question  why  should  we  not  spend 
the  money  on  social  needs  instead  of 
the  SST  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
funds  invested  in  the  SST  will  be  repaid 
manyfold  in  the  form  of  royalties  on 
sales,  employment  benefits,  tax  revenues, 
and  economic  well-being.  The  SST  pro- 
gram, being  a  substantial  revenue  pro- 
ducer, will  actually  help  pay  for  the  hu- 
man resource  programs  of  the  1980's.  The 
fi.scal  year  1971  funding  support  of  hu- 
man resources  programs  has  surpassed 
national  defense,  and  now  accounts  for 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  total 
budget — $81.9  bilion  or  41  percent.  And 
it  is  forecast  to  grow  in  future  years. 
Where  will  the  Government  find  re- 
sources to  pay  for  these  future  humani- 
tary  needs?  We  will  find  them  in  pro- 
grams such  as  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  my  review  convinced 
me  that  the  many  benefits  of  the  SST — 
the  productivity  that  the  airlines  need, 
the  well-being  of  the  aircraft  industry, 
the  balance  of  trade,  the  employment, 
the  revenue  producing  resources,  the  bal- 
anced transportation  system — all  add  up 
to  a  very  significant  total — a  program 
vitally  important  to  this  Nation.  We 
must  not  be  sidetracked  by  the  oppo- 
nents* eloquent  discussion  of  today's  side 
issues.  I  urge  Senators  to  consider  the 
total  impact  of  the  SST  on  this  country 
in  the  1980's  for  today's  investment  in 
the  SST  is  sound  planning  for  tomor- 
row's national  health.  I  urge  Senators 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  SST. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  my 
letter  of  October  21  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Dear  CoLLKAGtrE:  I  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  SST  In  the  past,  but  have  stated  publicly 
my  reservations  about  the  proposed  $290 
million  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 


In  reaching  a  determination,  I  have  under- 
taken a  careful  examination  of  all  factors 
involved.  Let  me  emphasize  that,  although 
Boeing  Company  has  a  facility  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  only  a  small  fractional  proportion 
of  the  prototype  contract  directly  benefits 
the  Wichita  area.  This  fact,  therefore,  did 
not  influence  my  decision. 

The  United  States  Supersonic  Transport 
Prototype  Development  Program  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  speculation  and 
discussion  In  recent  months  in  the  press  and 
Congress  and  by  concerned  individuals  every- 
where. I  have  been  troubled  by  the  sharp 
differences  of  opinion,  but  after  an  in- 
depth  review  have  concluded  the  prototype 
program  should  go  forward.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  pursuit  of  information,  we 
have  contacted  Boeing  officials  on  several 
occasions.  Frankly,  the  responses  received 
have  not  always  been  consistent  or  accurate. 
Should  the  program  go  forward,  it  is  my  hope 
Boeing  officials  will  redouble  their  efforts 
to  keep  Members  of  Congress  informed  with 
current  and  accurate  Information. 

Some  opponents  of  the  SST  program  seek 
to  Imply  that  the  Administration  is  in- 
different to  environmental  or  economic  con- 
cerns, but  I  find  the  opposite  to  be  true. 
The  Department  of  Transportation's  Super- 
sonic Transport  Office  Is  dealing  forthrightly 
with  every  Issue.  Where  Information  Is  lack- 
ing, it  is  being  sought;  where  clarification 
or  verification  Is  needed,  It  is  being  ob- 
tained. The  technical  challenges  implicit  in 
the  program  are  being  met,  and  are  well 
within  our  Nation's  capabilities.  There  Is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  factual  basis  for  yielding 
to  the  fears,  undocumented  theories  and 
innuendoes  which  vocal  critics  have  raised, 
and  thereby  jeopardize  America's  hard- 
earned  leadership  in  aviation  by  failing  to 
press  forward  with  the  tJ.S.  SST  prototype 
development  program. 

Based  on  my  examination  of  the  key  issues, 
I  have  summarized  my  reasons  for  urging 
continuation  of  the  prototype  program.  Hope- 
fully, you  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
and  support  the  program  during  delibera- 
tions on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Fiscal  Year  1971  budget  when  Congress  re- 
convenes. 

NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 

The  issue  of  national  priorities  with  regard 
to  spending  for  the  prototype  program  has 
been  frequently  raised.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  money  being  requested  for  the  program 
could  be  much  better  applied  elsewhere  for 
other  transportation  needs  or  for  social  and 
welfare  programs.  I  am  convinced  the  priority 
being  placed  on  the  prototype  program  is 
correct.  It  Is  not  a  high  national  priority 
program  dollar-wise,  but  amounts  to  only 
about  2.6^r.  of  the  country's  transportation 
budget  in  this  year  of  the  highest  funding 
for  the  prototype  program.  The  FY  1971 
transportation  budget  contains  $1.5  billion 
for  Airports  and  Airways,  and  there  Is  $5  0 
billion  planned  to  be  applied  to  this  area 
over  the  next  five  years.  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
port<ition  has  $3.1  billion  budgeted,  and 
there  Is  another  $6.7  billion  for  Highways.  A 
revitalizatlon  of  Water  Transportation  Is 
planned  with  $420  million  budgeted  In  FY 
1971  and  plans  following  to  construct  30 
merchant  marine  ships  a  year  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

Billions  are  planned  for  social  and  welfare 
programs.  In  1971  funding  for  support  of 
human  resource  programs  has  surpassed  na- 
tlonaf  defense,  and  now  accounts  for  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  total  budget — $81.9 
billion,  or  41  a. 

The  relatively  small  Investment  In  fiscal 
1971  (less  than  V4  of  iTr  of  the  U.S.  budget) 
for  the  prototype  program  will  help  pay  for 
the  human  resource  programs  of  the  1980's 
It  is  most  Important  that  Industry  be  able 
to  provide  the  jobs  and  pay  the  taxes  needed 
to  maintain  the  strong  and  viable  economy 
required  to  fund  the  social  and  welfare  re- 
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as  the  Russians,  have  a  strong  lead  In 
entry  of  cItU  supersonic  aircraft  into 
ooi^unerclal  .wrylce.  As  recently  as  last  week, 
of  the  Concorde  prototypes  flew  at  Mach 
Tests  of  both  Concorde  prototypes  have 
expectations  and  delivery  to  alr- 
lln*s  fa  sehedtiled  for  1974.  Testing  of  the 
Ru  Blan  TTJ-144  !s  also  progressing  well — the 
aJn  raft  has  already  fJown  at  twice  the  speed 
;  ound.  or  133<J  mph. 

State  Department  has  reported  a  Ulce- 

llh4od  of  a  Concorde  11  being  produced  as  a 

on  to  the  Concorde.   It  appears  that 

Germany  may  Join  Britain  and  F^nce 

fnndlng   and    developing   this   advanced 

.  It  can  be  expected  this  model  will 

Improved  payload 'range  capabilities,  as 

as  improveit  economics. 

Is  also  evidence  European  countries 
making   a   concerted   effort   to   win  tBe 
world's  subsonic  market,  as  well  as  the  super- 
market, away  from  the  United  States. 
trs   now  bnllds  and  sens  about  85%  of 
world's  subsonic  jets.  This  market  could 
leopardlzed  by  the  faflure  of  the  U.S.  to 
continue  with  tie  Prototype  Program. 

FHOGKAM  COSTS 

^me  critics  have  contended  that  support 

the  program  is  a  subsidy  to  industry,  and 

overrtins  are  Inevitable.  The  facts  are 

the   prototype   program    was    initiated 

ten  years  ago  as  being  in  the  national 

lui^est.  Development  of  a  U.S.  B8T  was  a 

proposal  to  industry,  not  indus- 

s  request  to  the  government. 

prototype  program  Is  being  managed 
than  any  program  of  which  I  am 
ire.  There  have  been  no  overruns,  and  no 
cost  adJiLstments  are  in  aight,  U 
api^ropriatlon  requests  are  met  and  schedules 
be  kept.  The  contracts  are  controlled  to 
cost  escalations.  When  estimates 
exceeded,  the  cost  to  the  contractor  in- 
and  the  government's  share  decreases. 
^ach  company  has  a  total  awareness  of 
Importance  of  maintaining  tight  man- 
ag^al  control  to  keep  costs  within  estl- 
ma  ies.  TTie  Boeing  Company  has  affirmed,  in 
wri  Ling,  their  commitment  to  program  esti- 
m^^es  which  were  established  long  ago. 

PATBACK  PBOVISIONB 

tail  to  understand  why  the  government's 
pai  ticlpation  in  the  development  of  an  Amer- 
ica Q  SST  is  singled  out  by  critics  as  a  "sub- 
when  countless  examples  of  Federal 
estment  in  technology  development  In 
.ST  areas  are  not  so  labeled.  This  Is  esF>e- 
ci£lly  dJstressitig  In  view  of  the  payback 
prt  visions,  which  are  unique  to  this  program. 
•  Tie  600-alrp!ane  royalty  base  is  not  only 
realistic.  It  Is  very  probably  conservative.  On 
b&sls,  the  recoupment  of  all  Federal 
id.i?  Invested  In  the  program  by  the  sale  of 
30Oth  airplane  Is  assured.  If  the  proto- 
proeram  is  carried  forward  suoceBsfully, 
thi  government  win  realize  a  substantial 
pr(  iflt  on  its  investment. 

EC0ir03tIC3  AND   FRODUCTTVTrT 

:  Economic  studies  perf  arnMd  by  DOT  and 
Be  eing  have  shown  the  inltiai  production 
da  Lign  wiU  be  a  highly  profitobie  aircraft  la 
aij  line  operation,  with  a  range  of  at  least  the 
uuice  ftofn  New  York  to  Paris  at  full  pay- 
lOicL   This   eaic«eds    the   capAblilUas   ol    tbA 


dls  :ourage 


IniUai  Boeing  707  by  about  700  miles.  If  his- 
tory repeats,  growth  versions  will  be  pro- 
duced with  extended  range,  Jtist  as  have  de- 
veloped In  the  oases  of  the  Boeing  and  Doug- 
las subGonic  Jets. 

The  UB.  SST  ulll  be  profitable  because 
the  unique  speed  and  capacity  reeulta  In  • 
productivity  in  seat  miles  almost  twice  that 
of  the  larger  747.  Historically,  the  improved 
productivity  of  each  new  type  aircraft  has 
resulted  in  lower  operating  costs,  thereby 
offsetting  the  effect  of  escalating  airline  costs 
and  allowing  airline  fares  to  be  reduced 
while  the  costs  of  other  goods  and  services 
have  been  climbing  sharply.  The  U.S.  SST 
will  be  no  exception.  During  its  introductory 
period,  higher  than  normal  passenger  load 
factors  will  reduce  costs  per  passenger  mile. 
Later,  costs  will  be  more  resistant  to  infia- 
tiouEiry  cost  inHuences  of  labor  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  rapid  growth  in  International  passen- 
ger traffic  will  be  met  in  part  by  supersonic 
transports,  reducing  the  necessity  for  greater 
numbers  of  less  productive  aircraft.  Not  only 
will  the  SST  be  able  to  operate  over  an  ex- 
panding network  of  routes,  but  it  will  also 
be  able  to  spread  departure  and  arrival  times 
and  relieve  airport  congestion.  On  the  air- 
ways, the  SST  will  utilize  a  new  level  of  alr- 
Ejjace  above  65,000  feet. 

As  a  result  of  rapid  traffic  growth,  It  Is 
conservatively  forecast  that  a  U.S.  SST  would 
carry  in  1935  as  much  traffic  as  tJie  entire 
Free  World  traffic  in  1969.  This  will  mean  an 
ecMiomically  sound  program  for  the  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  the  airlines.  Proceeding 
with  the  program  will  help  to  Insure  the 
survival  of  the  Nation's  commercial  aircraft 
industry  and  serve  to  prevent  the  export  of 
Jobs  and  technology  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers. It  win  increase  revenue  to  the  gov- 
<»mm*mt.  through  taxes  and  better  enable 
the  Nation  to  carry  on  needed  programs  for 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people. 

some    BOOM    AND    NOISX 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation have  8ts.ted  that  supersonic  Sight 
which  would  produce  a  sonic  boom  will  not 
be  permitted  over  the  United  States.  Since 
that  pronouncement  in  September,  1969,  the 
FAA  has  Issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making  which  clearly  establishes  that  sonic 
booms  will  not  be  allowed  over  land  In  this 
cotmtry. 

The  supersonic  transport  will  be  capable 
of  operating  from  existing  airports  and  will 
not  entail  an  expensive  modification  of  our 
airport  system.  The  aircraft  waa  designed 
from  the  outset  to  be  capable  of  operating 
from  any  airfield  which  presently  accommo- 
dates long  range  subsonic  Jets.  As  for  air- 
port compatablllty  on  noise  grounds,  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  over  the  com- 
munity, where  most  noise  complaints  origi- 
nate, the  supersonic  transport  will  be  about 
one-half  as  annoying  as  the  intercontinental 
subsonic  Jets. 

Elf VISOM  MENTAL    ASPBCTS 

Environmental  claims  and  counterclaims 
concerning  supersonic  flight  have  confused 
rather  than  clarified  the  actual  facts.  An  ex- 
tensive study  of  what  has  been  said  by 
critics  leads  me  to  believe  that  their  claims 
range  from  the  exaggerated  to  the  ridiculous. 
The  proponents,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
stuck  to  resets  of  studies  by  qualified  ex- 
perts. The  "doomsday"  oracles  of  a  new  tee 
age  or  a  destruction  of  lUe  due  to  tiltra- 
vioiet  radiation  can.  in  my  opinion  and  that 
of  experts  in  the  relevant  disciplines,  be 
sununartly  dismissed. 

The  recent  (September  21,  1970)  report  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  does  an  excellent  Job  of  putting 
the  environmental  Issues  of  supersonic  flight 
in  their  proper  perspective.  I  urge  your  re- 
view of  this  important  document.  DOT  haa 
recently  announced  aa  environmental  RAD 
program  dedicated  to  providing  answers  to 


any  legitimate  concerns  which  are  raised 
concerning  environmental  aspects  of  super- 
sonic flight. 

To  sununarize  a  very  complicated  subject, 
the  following  table  on  environmental  con- 
cerns is  offered : 

COIfCEKN   AND   BSMAXKS 

Green  house  effect  (Increasing  earth's  tem- 
perature) :  Temperature  changes  due  to  SST 
gaseous  exhaust  products  would  be  hardly 
detectable.  Not  a  -problem. 

Layer  of  dust  (Increasing  earth's  tempera- 
tture) :  Particles  Introduced  Into  stratosphere 
from  a  fleet  of  SS'Fs  would  be  a  small  amount 
(1/27  of  the  dally  dose  injected  from  outer 
space).  Not  a  problem. 

Formation  of  Clouds:  Highly  unlikely  any- 
where, with  remote  possibility  of  exception 
of  the  polar  regions.  Research  needed  to  de- 
termine amount  and  frequency  of  occurrence, 
If  any.  Determination  can  be  made  prior  to 
SST  production  decision. 

Ultraviolet  radiation  (on  earth's  surface) : 
Could  be  barely  detectable  change,  but  It 
vrould  be  smaller  than  dally  variations  be- 
tween places  on  earth's  surface,  such  as  Den- 
ver to  Washington,  D.C. 

Spatial  radiation  (to  occupants  of  plane) : 
Radiation  received  by  occupants  of  SST 
would  be  about  the  same  or  less  than  that 
received  In  subsonic  Jet  on  same  route  flight. 

Solar  flares:  Occurrence  of  solar  flares 
causing  high  radiation  levels  very  infrequent 
(perhaps  once  In  50  years).  SST  could  de- 
scend to  avoid  excessive  radiation  to  occu- 
pants. 

In  substance,  my  Investigation  regarding 
all  environmental  aspects  of  the  prototype 
program  leads  me  to  believe  the  program  Is 
being  conducted  with  the  active  support  and 
advice  of  the  recognized  experts  In  all  rele- 
vant disciplines.  None  of  these  experts  has 
Indicated  the  program  should  not  go  for- 
ward, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  gen- 
erally endorsed  its  continuation. 

The  UB.  Civil  Supersonic  Tranq;>art  Pro- 
gram U  a  sound  program,  and  a  wise  national 
Investment.  As  you  know,  it  has  had  the 
support  of  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nlxon.  To  a  very  significant  degree,  the  pro- 
totype program  is  a  program  in  basic  environ- 
mental research  for  the  development  of  data 
and  technology  which  will  instire  that  com- 
mercial supersonic  fiight  will  not  In  any  way 
degrade  the  world's  envirormient. 

In  consideration  ot  the  facts  as  stated 
above,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  FT  1971  appropria- 
tions bill  when  considered  by  the  Senate  In 
November.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  his  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
related  in  great  detail  how  he  had  re- 
appraised the  Issues  in  the  current  SST 
debate  and,  in  the  end,  had  come  out 
even  more  firmly  in  favor  of  continued 
funding.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  taking  the  time  to 
spell  out  the  Issues  so  clearly.  To  my 
mind,  it  was  an  extremely  useful  exercise 
because  it  focused  on  the  main  points  at 
issue. 

After  thinking  long  and  hard  about 
the  Senator  from  Kansas'  letter,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  prompted  to  delve  into 
these  questions  in  some  depth  myself.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  cover  all  of  the  points  raised  by 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolk). 
It  might  be  instructive,  it  seems  to  me, 
because  after  considerable  study  I  find 
myseJf  opposed  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  SST  at  this  time. 
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As  one  Senator  who  had  supported  this 
project  in  the  past,  this  is  a  confession  of 
sorts  about  how,  upon  particularly  close 
examinations,  one  must  inevitably  con- 
clude that  the  SST  is  the  wrong  invest- 
ment at  the  wrong  time. 

Point  No.  1.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  said  that  the  SST  "is  not  a  high 
priority  program  dollarwise." 

Two  events  of  the  Isist  few  weeks  il- 
lustrate the  relatively  high  priority  that 
the  administration  attaches  to  the  SST 
compared  with  other  possible  transpor- 
tation investments.  The  first  is  the  pro- 
posal for  a  new  rail  corporation  intended 
to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  investing  only  $40 
million  in  the  corporation — although  it 
will  guarantee  $100  million  in  equipment 
for  roads  and  roadbeds  and  another  $200 
million  in  loans  to  enable  railroads  to 
invest  in  the  corporation — compared  to  a 
projected  investment  in  the  SST  of  a 
minimum  $1.3  billion. 

The  second  was  dramatized  by  the 
tragic  crash  of  a  DC-9  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  The  Huntington  Airport,  in  com- 
mon with  more  than  300  of  the  584  air- 
ports served  by  scheduled  commercial 
aviation,  dees  not  have  a  complete  in- 
strument landing  system.  It  is  believed 
that  the  absence  of  a  glide  slope  indi- 
cator contributed  to  that  crash,  as  it  had 
contributed  to  others,  such  as  a  crash 
last  year  on  the  ocean  approach  to  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport.  When  the 
FAA  ofiBcial  in  charge  of  these  programs 
was  asked  why  the  FAA  had  not  ap- 
proved and  funded  the  required  system, 
he  explained  that  only  $30  million  was 
available  this  year  for  such  improve- 
ments, and  even  if  the  Huntington  Air- 
port application  had  been  approved,  no 
funds  would  likely  have  been  provided 
because  only  those  applications  at  the 
top  of  the  list  could  be  taken  care  of. 

It  would  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  the  requested  funds  that  the  SST 
has  a  significantly  higher  priority  than 
intercity  rail  transportation  and  airport- 
airways  safety — and  that,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  misplaced  priority. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  went  on  to 
say  that,  in  any  event,  "a  decision  not 
to  fund  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1971 
would  not  result  in  additional  funds  for 
other  programs."  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
typical  chicken  and  the  egg  situation. 
It  is  argued  that  we  are  unable  to  ade- 
quately finance  new  programs  to  meet 
urgent  public  needs  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  imbalancing  the  budget  and  ag- 
gravating inflation.  It  is  also  argued  that 
skilled  scientific  and  engineering  talent 
should  be  redirected  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  urgent  problems.  Obviously, 
if  these  arguments  have  any  merit,  we 
cannot  continue  business  as  usual  in 
committing  scarce  resources  of  funds 
and  skilled  people  to  low-priority  prob- 
lems. We  can — we  must — make  a  begin- 
ning in  breaking  out  of  the  chicken  and 
the  egg  cycle  by  turning  down  appro- 
priation requests  like  the  $290  million 
for  the  SST  and  begin  cleaning  up  our 
environment  and  providing  adequate 
health  care  and  housing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, 


Nor  should  we  be  deterred  from  stop- 
ping this  program  now  because  of  the 
specious  argument  that  cancellation  costs 
will  run  upward  of  $150  million.  If  this 
is  a  bad  investment — and  I  think  it  is — 
why  not  protect  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions that  would  be  appropriated  in  the 
future? 

The  cancellation  charges,  moreover, 
are  subject  to  some  dispute.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation reviewed  Boeing's  latest  design 
in  1970,  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel commented  in  a  68-page  memoran- 
dum that  a  good  case  could  be  made  that 
Boeing  was  in  default  of  the  contract  for 
not  meeting  the  specifications  and,  there- 
fore, the  Government  might  cancel  for 
cause  rather  than  for  convenience.  In 
that  event,  no  cancellation  charges  need 
be  paid.  Even  if  the  Government  cancels 
for  convenience,  the  charges,  I  believe, 
are  considerably  less  than  the  claimed 
$160  million.  The  maximum  figure,  as 
presented  in  the  record  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings,  was 
of  the  order  of  $75  million. 

Again,  the  loss  of  the  Government's 
investment  is  dwarfed  by  the  required 
Government  commitment  if  the  program 
proceeds.  Not  only  must  an  additional 
$60  milUon  be  invested  for  completion 
of  the  two  prototypes — assuming  no  fur- 
ther cost  overruns — but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  be  asked 
to  put  up  the  money  for  production 
financing.  The  required  $3  to  $4  billion 
is  clearly  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
aircraft  companies  and  the  airline  indus- 
try, especially  considering  the  high  eco- 
nomic risk  of  the  SST  program. 

Point  No.  2.  Competition.  Senator 
Dole's  letter  points  out  that  "tests  of 
both  Concorde  prototypes  have  exceeded 
expectations  and  delivery  to  airlines  is 
scheduled  for  1974.  Testing  of  the  Rus- 
sian TU-144  is  also  progressing  well." 

Because  of  the  high  operating  costs  of 
the  Concorde — as  well,  I  assume,  the 
TU-144,  which  is  quite  similar  in  de- 
sign— it  will  have  no  important  impact 
on  the  aviation  market.  F.  C.  Wiser, 
president  of  Trans  World  Airlines,  has 
commented  that  the  Concorde  would  lose 
money  unless  the  traveling  public  was 
willing  to  pay  30  to  40  percent  more 
than  they  now  pay  for  first-class  fares 
across  the  Atlantic — see  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  October  31,  1970,  page 
50. 

To  put  this  in  proper  perspective,  only 
about  20  percent  of  transatlantic  air  pas- 
sengers now  travel  at  regular  fares — 
either  coach  or  first  class.  The  rest  travel 
at  reduced  fares  under  various  incentive 
plans,  or  on  chartered  planes.  Of  the  20 
percent  flying  at  posted  fares,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  no  more  than  20  percent  fly  flrst 
class.  In  other  words,  a  maximum  of  4 
percent  of  transatlantic  air  passengers 
currently  are  willing  to  pay  flrst-class 
fares.  Probably  an  even  smaller  per- 
centage of  paissengers  would  be  willing  to 
pay  another  30  to  40  percent  above  first- 
class  fares  even  if  they  could  save  3 
hours.  Furthermore,  with  the  environ- 
mental safeguards  adopted  yesterday,  the 
Concorde  will  not  even  be  certificated  in 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  market 


will  be  closed  to  it.  It  seems  obvious, 
therefore,  that  there  is  more  bark  than 
bite  in  the  Concorde  threat. 

Point  No.  3.  Program  costs.  "There 
have  been  no  overruns,"  according  to 
Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  already  been 
an  acknowledged  overnm  of  $76  million 
in  the  cost  of  phase  III — construction  of 
the  two  prototypes.  See  testimony  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
James  Beggs,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions for  1971,  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives,  91st  Congress,  second 
session,  part  2,  pages  521-3. 

Even  "when  estimates  are  exceeded," 
the  Senator  concluded  "the  cost  to  the 
contractor  increases  and  the  Govern- 
ment's share  decreases."  So  why  worry 
about  cost  overruns? 

The  90-10  split  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Boeing  for  the  basic 
contract  is  indeed  supposed  to  change  to 
a  75-25  split  for  overruns.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  Government  still  has  to 
come  up  with  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  overruns,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  if  the  required  Boeing  contribution 
threatens  the  viability  of  that  company, 
then  the  Government  will  be  asked  to 
change  the  formula — witness  the  current 
efforts  to  bail  out  Lockheed  on  the  C-5A 
overruns. 

Point  No.  4.  Payback  provisions.  "The 
recoupment  of  all  Federal  funds  invested 
in  the  program  by  the  sale  of  the  300th 
airplane  is  assured,"  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  concluded  with  certainty. 

If  there  are  no  cost  overruns,  and  no 
additional  required  Government  invest- 
ment, and  if  Boeing  indeed  sells  300 
planes,  then — and  only  then — the  Gov- 
ernment is  raid  back  its  original  inve.<^t- 
ment  but  with  no  interest.  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  that  point,  Mr.  President:  it 
requires  the  sale  of  300  SST's  before  the 
Government  can  recapture  its  invest- 
ment— but  with  no  interest.  The  catch 
is  that  the  Government's  cost  in  raising 
these  f  und.s — that  is,  the  cost  of  Treasury 
borrowings — is  about  7  or  8  percent.  The 
true  cost  to  the  Government  of  each  dol- 
lar appropriated  now  is  close  to  $3  15 
years  from  now  when  the  repayment  will 
be  made.  If  the  Government  is  repaid 
only  $1,  it  in  effect  has  subsidized  the 
difference  of  close  to  $2. 

If  500  planes  are  sold  the  Govern- 
ment's return  on  its  investment  will  be 
no  more  than  about  4  percent,  still  well 
be'iow  the  rate  for  Treasury  borrowings. 

A  more  realistic  estimate  of  the  sub- 
sidy, moreover,  would  include  the  vei-y 
real  prospects  for  cost  overruns  and  re- 
quired Government  participation  m  pro- 
duction financing.  If  this  is  done,  the 
subsidy  will  be  even  greater. 

Point  No.  5.  Economics  and  productiv- 
ity. •  "Economic  studies  performed  by 
DOT  and  Boeing,"  the  Senator's  letter 
states,  "have  shown  the  initial  produc- 
tion design  will  be  a  highly  profitable 
aircraft  in  airline  operation." 

The  objectivity  of  these  studies,  how- 
ever, has  been  called  into  question  by 
leading  economists,  as  well  as  by  the 
President's  own  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
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and  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Council,  for  example,  pointed  out 
the  best  current  study  of  the  value 
by  passengers  for  travel  time 
concluded  that  it  is  equal  to  0.4 
hourly  earnings  for  business  travel- 
aero  for  pleasure  travelers,  not 
5  times  hourly  earnings  figure  used 
DOT-Boeing  studies.  On  the  basis 
CEA's  figure  the  expected  SST 
is  reduced  from  about  500  planes 
than  200  planes.  Other  DOT  as- 
are  equally  questionable.  In 
it  has  frequently  been  stated  that 
time  an  a.'SxSumption  had  to  be  made 
Boemg-DOT  analysis  the  most 
;  able  assumption  for  the  SST  was 
These  studies   are   not   much 
than  an  exercise  in  salesmanship. 
Senator  from  Kansas'  statement 
the  U.S.  SST  Will  be  profitable  be- 
the  unique  speed  and  capability 
.N  in  a  productivity  m  seat  miles  al- 
iwice  that  of  the  larger  747"  is  like- 
questionable. 

calculaliou  of    productivity"  was 
simple'  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
that  can  be  moved  a  given  num- 
»f  miles  iii  a  given  period  of  time. 
is.  because  the  SST  has  two-thirds 
ieats  and  three  times  the  speed  of  the 
Lhe  claim  is  made  that  it  is  %  times 
wo  time&  as  productive.  Any  rational 
of  producuvity.  however,  must 
considerations  oi  economics  and 
)f  resources.  When  this  is  done,  the 
IS  Itss  productive  than  the  747. 
SST  will  be  more  than  twice  as 
as  the  $23  million  747.  so  in 
of  seat-mile  capacity  created  per 
of  capital  investment,   the  SST 
.  The  SST  will  consume  twice 
liuch  jet  fuel  per  passenger  mile,  so 
ms  of  oic  of  resources,  it  is  greatly 
This  last  consideration,  I  should 
out,  is  of  more  than  academic  in- 
.  A  fieet  of  1.000  717"s  carr>'ing  as 
people  to  the  same  places  as  the 
fieet  of  500  SST^s  would  use  2 
barrels  per  day  less  of  jet  fuel 
the  SST's.  Since  about  seven  barrels 
ude  oil  is  needed  to  produce  one 
of  Jet  fuel,  this  produces  an  extra 
d  for  crude  of  14  million  barrels 
day — that  is,  seven  times  the  maxi- 
capacity  of   the  proposed  trans- 
pipeline  and  equal  to  the  present 
oil  demand  in  the  United  States 
ill  uses.  Such  an  enormous  increase 
ude  oil  demand  would  have  a  cor- 
ding impact  on  the  price  of  gaso- 
home  heating  fuel,  and  fuel  oil  and 
greatly  hasten  the  day  when  the 
States  and  the  world  will  run  out 
aUable  supplies  of  petroleum, 
addition.  Senator  Dolk  has  claimed 
"the  SST — will — be  able  to  relieve 
congestion."  The  congestion  of 
runways  and  airspace  In  the  ter- 
al  areas  is  directly  related  to  the 
of  takeoffs  and  landings.  Exist- 
airpcrts  can  be  used  to  best  advan- 
by  increasing  the  number  of  people 
per  takeoff  and  landing.  Because 
SST  has  only  two-thirds  the  seating 
ity  of  the  Boeing  747,  50  percent 
e  takeoffs  and  landings  are  needed 
the  SST.  So  the  SST  is  less  productive 
erms  of  airport  utilization,  as  well  as 
( erms  of  fuel  efficiency. 
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Point  No.  6.  Sonic  boom  and  noise.  As 
for  airport  capacity  on  noise  grounds,  the 
Senator  said.  "It  should  be  emphasized 
ihat  over  the  community,  where  most 
noise  complaints  originate,  the  super- 
sonic transport  will  be  about  one-half 
as  ainnoying  as  the  intercontinental  sub- 
sonic jets." 

When  the  SST  takes  off.  and  while  it 
climbs  to  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above 
the  airport,  tlie  noise  from  its  engines 
will  expote  widespread  areas  of  the  com- 
munity to  unprecedented  noise  levels. 
Unlike  the  case  with  the  subsonic  jets. 
one  need  not  be  directly  vmder  or  near 
the  flight  path  of  tlie  SST  to  be  exposed 
to  noise  levels  not  compatible  with  use 
of  the  area  for  sctK»ls.  churches,  and 
single-family  dwellings.  In  fact,  the 
noise  disturbance  at  I  mile  from  a  sub- 
sonic jet  IS  equivalent  to  the  disturb- 
ance created  within  15  miles  of  the  SST. 
Point  No.  7.  Envircnmental  aspects. 
"The  recent — September  21,  1970 — re- 
port of  the  Library  of  Congress  Legiala- 
live  Reference  Service  does  an  excellent 
job  of  putting  the  environmental  issues 
of  supersonic  flight  in  their  proper  per- 
specuve."  according  to  my  colleague 
from  Kansas. 

In  many  respects,  this  report  is  not 
a  complete  document.  To  take  one  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  SST  and  the  747  on  matters  of  pro- 
ductivity, fuel  consumption,  and  so  forth. 
With  respect  to  atmospheric  effects 
moreover,  the  report  "Man's  Impact  on 
the  Global  Environment:  Assessment 
and  Recommendations  for  Action."  MIT 
Press.  162P.  of  the  MIT -sponsored  study 
group  meeting  at  W^Uiiams  College  in 
July  1970  expressed  concern  that  cloud 
cover  might  increase  and  "stratospheric 
smog"  might  be  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  fieet  of  SST's.  Just  liiis  week,  a 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  4  years  ago  stated 
that  the  injection  of  water  vapor  into 
the  strako^here  would  probably  not 
produce  damage  to  the  layer  of  ozone, 
seemed  to  reverse  itself.  The  committee 
warned  Mr.  McGruder  that  the  SST 
could  possibly  produce  such  aui  effect, 
thereby  letting  in  more  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation which  might  raise  the  incidence  of 
cancer  among  some  persons — Wall  Street 
Journal.  December  2.  1970.  page  16. 

"To  a  very  significant  degree."  the 
Senator  has  said,  "the  prototype  pro- 
gram is  a  program  in  basic  environmen- 
tal research  for  the  development  of  data 
and  technology  which  will  insure  that 
commercial  supersonic  flights  will  not  in 
any  way  degrade  the  world's  envirwi- 
ment." 

There  is  nothing  about  the  effects  on 
the  environment  of  SST's  that  will  be 
learned  from  tl*e  two  prototypes  that 
cannot  be  learned  at  far  less  cost  using 
other  equipment.  Whatever  can  be 
learned  about  the  effect  of  jet  engine  ex- 
hausts in  the  stratosphere  by  testing 
two  prototypes  can  be  learned  by  tests 
with  existmg  U-2  and  SR-71  aircraft.  In- 
formation about  SST  engine  noise  and 
methods  of  suppressing  it  can  be  learned 
from  ground  tests  of  prototype  engines — 
such  as  the  ones  now  being  tested  by 
General  Electric.  The  problem  Is  one  of 
finding  ways  of  quieting  the  engine  with- 


out significantly  reducing  thrust  and  in- 
creasing weight.  No  such  solutions  are 
yet  in  sight. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
reluctantly  conclude  tiiat  continued 
funding  of  the  SST  is  not  in  the  national 
interest.  I  do  want  to  point  cut,  however. 
that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  those  work- 
ers and  contractors  who  may  be  affected 
by  a  decision  not  to  continue  funding 
the  SST.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  what  we 
need  to  do  is  develop  a  program  that 
would  provide  employment  CHPPortunities 
in  such  vitally  needed  areas  as  pollution 
control,  mass  transit,  and  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  Sl^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  on  the  SST 
IHVpared  by  Or.  Allen  Fergufion.  form- 
erly coordinator  of  the  0£&ce  of  Inter- 
national Aviation  at  the  Department  of 
State,  appear  in  the  Record.  Dr.  Fergu- 
son's memorandum  f ociises  very  cogently 
on  the  economic  issues  tliat  make  the  SST 
a  poor  national  investment  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   NOTK  on   SOMS   ASPKCTS   OF   THE   SST 
IKTHOBUCnOBr 

The  question  ta  not  whetber  there  should 
someday  be  an  Axoertcan  SST  but  whether 
one  should  be  developed  and  built  belore  the 
private  sector  la  prepared  to  finance  it  and, 
hence,  whether  the  taxpayers  as  a  group 
should  be  forced  to  pay  for  its  development. 
There  are  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  pet 
year  dissipated  throngh  governmental  sub- 
sidles  of  Inefficiency  and  throngh  the  restrtc- 
ti'v*  practloea  of  cartels  and  goyemmental 
regulators.  Releasing  half  of  these  wasted  re- 
sources would  permit  the  full  development  of 
moet  of  the  programs  and  policy  adjustmenU 
urgently  needed  to  enhance  life  in  America 
and  to  contribute  to  humane  progress  in  the 
third  world.  Hence,  a  decision  to  support  the 
subsidization  of  another  new  technologically 
oriented  program  requires  most  critical  ex- 
amination. Unlesa  there  are  compelling  rea- 
.sona  to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  moving 
in  exactly  the  oppoeite  diirection. 

This  note  win  briefly  discuss  some  of  the 
impacts  of  a  U.S.  SST.  in  terms  at  its  gen- 
eral economics,  the  balance  of  payment,  the 
threat  from  abroad,  the  role  of  fare  making, 
and  the  consequences  for  the  profitability  of 
and  employment  in  the  US  aviation  indus- 
tries. Relatively  little  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  seneral  ecoaomlia  because  that  has  been 
exhaustively  dlsciiaEed  elsewhere  and  need 
mention  here  only  as  basis  for  the  subse- 
quent discussioa. 

This  Is  a  hastily  written  note.  It  Is  not 
a  research  piece.  I  did  no  new  investigation 
at  all.  The  note  has  been  drawn  together  In 
spare  time  to  present  a  hopefully  ct*erent 
argument  on  some  major  and  not  widely  on- 
derstood  aspects  of  the  SST  problem.  It  showi 
some  of  the  consequences  of  the  SST  program 
assuming  ail  the  teciinical  problems  are 
solved.  A  deflniUve  pi«ce  would  require  much 
more  work.  In  particular  more  should  be 
known,  than  I  know,  abotrt  the  Soviet  SST, 
more  Informatton  on  the  economics  and  the 
politics  of  the  Concorde  and  '■he  most  recent 
gtieescs  as  to  the  technical  and  economic 
status  of  the  US  SST  would  be  desirable. 
However,  the  arguments  here  are  basically 
logical  and  are  not  greatly  dependent  on 
detailed    quantitative    Information. 

GEIOBAI.    BCONOMICS 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  pro- 
posed American  supersonic  traneport  is  that 
11  it  were  expected  to  be  economical,  th^ 
would  be  no  need  for  subsidizing  it.  The 
argument  that  the  magnitude  of  the  invest- 
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ment  reqjired  for  ito  development  and  early 
production  is  so  great  as  to  require  subsidy 
Is,  at  beet,  improbable.  One  can  readily  Im- 
agine that  comblnaUons  of  the  great  fliian- 
cial  instltutioiia  could  readily  provide  the 
lew  blUlou  dollars  said  to  be  required.  The 
Xact  that  the  very  large  fiuaiicial  in.sutu- 
tioiis  appear  not  to  be  iiiterested  In  lln&nc- 
ing  this  pailicular  venture,  simply  Eupports 
the  proposition  that  the  SST  is  not  a  good 
economic  risk.  That  is,  either  It  will  be  more 
cofitly  to  develop,  produce  and  operate  or  it 
will  earn  le^s  than  its  advocates  proclaim. 

Industry  representatives  have  argued  that 
the  undertaking  is  too  risky,  rather  than  too 
costly,  to  justify  private  sources  in  making 
the  necessary  loans.  This  is  basically  just  a 
restatement  that  the  prospects  are  uot  good 
enough  to  Justify  the  costs  and  uncertain- 
ties. It  ignores  the  availability  of  equity 
capital  by  emphasizing  loans  to  the  industry. 
Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  private  sector 
will  not  underwrite  risky  ventures.  Tlie 
1960's,  when  the  Initial  decisions  were  made 
to  burden  taxpayers  with  this  undertaking, 
saw  the  financial  community  underwrite 
doaens  of  extraordinarily  risky  ventures, 
many  of  which  repaid  the  financiers  hand- 
somely. Finally,  in  this  vein,  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  private 
financiers  to  determine  what  ventures  are 
to  be  undertaken.  This  Is  what  we  call  the 
private  enterprise  system !  The  arguments  for 
socialism  should  be  made  on  more  funda- 
mental grounds. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  themselves  can- 
not aSord  the  Investment.  This  may  be  true, 
but  It  is  clearly  Irrelevant — there  Is  no  par- 
ticular sanctity  to  the  Boeing  airplane  Com- 
pany as  an  Institution.  If,  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  SST.  the  present  controlling  in- 
terests in  Boeing  bad  to  compromise  their 
control  to  obtain  outside  Urtanclal  support 
that  would  pose  only  a  private  business 
problem,  nothing  that  in  any  legitimate  way 
concerns  the  Federal  government  to  the  tune 
of  blllioiis  of  dollars. 

Until  the  SST.  technological  Innovation 
in  air  transportation  has  typically  combined 
Improved  quality  of  service  as  reflected  In 
speed,  comfort,  etc.,  with  reduced  costs  per 
aeat-mile;  in  few  prior  cases  has  innovation 
brought  about  decreased  economic  efficiency 
in  this  sense.  Further,  much  American  avia- 
tion innovation  has  been  indirectly  sup- 
ported through  technological  advance  In 
military  programs.  These  are  two  of  the 
reasons  why  direct  subsidization  of  a  civilian 
aircraft  has  emerged  as  an  Important  ques- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  Concorde,  the  history  of 
our  own  SST.  of  the  C5A,  of  the  P-IU.  and 
•o  on.  all  suggests  that  the  early  estimate 
of  both  producUon  schedules  and  costs  are 
likely  to  be  grossly  optimistic.  The  origins  of 
such  euphoria  are  something  less  than  ob- 
vious, but  certainly  they  Include  a  confluence 
or  opinion  and  Interest  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Industry  and  the  relevant  bureaucracy. 
The  two  groups  are  held  together  by  a  com- 
bination of  Interests  in  the  technology  of 
aviation.  Intertwining  career  ladders,  and  In 
the  appearance  that  the  more  money  is  spent 
on  aviation,  the  greater  the  prestige,  wealth 
and  influence  among  the  commtinity  of  peers 
to  which  each  of  the  influential  members  of 
both  industry  and  government  belong  or 
can  expect  to  join.  Thus,  there  tends  to  de- 
velop a  light-weight  analog  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  in  each  of  the  areas  where 
government  Involvenaent  is  structured  on  *a 
tchnologlcal  base:  just  as  PAA  personnel 
tend  to  look  upon  aviation  advanced  as  an 
Obvious  national  gain,  so  Maritime  Admin- 
istration personnel  tend  to  consider  the 
development  of  new  ships  to  show  the  US 
nag  something  that  needs  no  social  or  eco- 
nomic justification.  Nor  is  the  situation 
noicllng  key  positions  in  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, the  machine  takes  on  some  of  the 
CXVI- 2506-  Pan  29 


characteristics  of  a  work  of  art:  it  becomes 
an  end  In  Itself.  Thus  the  SST.  the  sleek 
new  ship,  the  massive  majniflcant  complex 
computer  all  become  the  materialistic  ca- 
thedrals of  our  burgeoning  technocracy. 

Two  points  follow:  Krst.  enthu.°lasm  for 
the  8ST  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  tends  to 
replace  objectivity  In  estimating  coets  and 
benefits  and,  second.  Congress  or  impartial 
componentt  of  the  Administration,  there- 
fore, cannot  rely  upon  the  responsible  agen- 
cies for  reliable  and  objective  appraisals. 

One  final  point  on  pfcneral  economic  con- 
.lidsratlons— It  Is  sometimes  argued  that 
Federal  subsidization  of  the  SST  Is  a  form 
of  investment  that  will  be  paid  back  through 
royalties  as  the  swift  winged  work  of  art 
generates  future  profits.  One  might  ask 
whether  It  Isnt  naive  to  believe  that  If  the 
Industrial  lobbies  are  strong  enough  to  get 
billions  erf  dollars  in  subsidy,  will  they  be  so 
weak  In  the  future  as  to  have  to  pay  H  back? 
It  Is  possible,  but  one  should  look  at  the 
handling  of  the  reserve  funds,  trade-in  allow- 
ances and  all  the  rest  of  the  financial  para- 
phernalia associated  with  the  maritime  sub- 
sidies, for  example,  before  he  puts  a  greet  deal 
of  faith  in  arguments  that  all  the  money  will 
some  day  come  back.  This,  of  course,  leaves 
aside  completely  the  Important  question  of 
whether  It  \b  the  best  Investment  of  Federal 
funds,  given  the  social  returns  that  might 
be  derived  from  housing,  education,  mass 
transit  and  so  on. 

BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

There  Is  genuine  CMicern  that  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  the  SST  compe- 
tition would  adversely  affect  the  U£.  balance 
of  payments.  The  balance  of  payments  argu- 
ment Is  basically  unsound.  First  the  whole 
Idea  that  the  United  States  should  retain 
fixed  exchange  rates  Is  at  best  ajoachronistic. 
The  economic  arguments  for  moving  of  flexi- 
ble exchange  rates,  whether  through  some 
Intermediate  steps  such  as  the  creeping  peg 
or  directly,  appear  to  be  compelling.  The  no- 
tion that  somehow  we  lose  our  national  mas- 
culinity by  letting  the  dollar  reach  its  own 
price  in  the  world  market  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  President  Nixon's  fear  of  "losing"  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  There  is  no  more  honor  in 
anachronism,  chauvinism  or  masochism  in 
maintaining  the  flxed  subsidy  of  gold  prod'ic- 
tion  which  is  what  our  flxed  exchange  rate 
policy  does — as  there  is  In  "winning"  in  Viet- 
nam, or  making  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  mandatory  In  the  elementary  schools. 

The  balance  of  payments  Is  virtually  a 
worldwide  Noah's  cloak  for  standard  protec- 
tionist policies.  At  one  time,  early  in  the 
sixties,  I  made  a  rough  calculation  and  fouiid 
that,  summing  the  accounts  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  revealed  a  simultaneous  net 
adverse  balance  of  payments!  I  suspect  that 
the  abilities  to  define  terms  and  accounting 
methods  have  remained  sufficiently  imagi- 
native to  permit  the  same  situation  to  exist 
today. 

However,  anyone  who  believes  that  It  is 
impossible  to  move  substantially  towards 
flexible  exchaiige  rates  can  reasonably  accept 
the  existence  of  a  significant  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  However,  by  its  nature,  It 
would  be  a  relatively  "short  run"  problem. 
Forces  of  international  commerce  and  finance 
tend  to  Induce  the  shifting  of  trade  and 
other  economic  relationships  among  nations 
to  remove  the  Imbalance  in  the  long  run.  The 
SST.  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  no  "favor- 
able" impact  on  U.S.  exports  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  not  before  the  early  80's.  In  the 
meantime,  its  effects  will  be  adverse — it  will 
tend  to  contribute  to  Inflation  and,  hence, 
to  the  worsening  position  of  the  U.S.  trade 
balance;  more  directly.  It  will  probably  dls- 
couiage  the  exportation  of  other  commercial 
aircraft. 

Nevertheless,  although  in  my  opinion  the 
economic  conslderatioiis  associated  with  the 
balance  of  payments  are  not  objectively  sig- 


nlflcant,  politically  the  problem  Is  real 
enough.  Hence,  the  Impact  of  the  SST  on  the 
balance  of  payments  simply  has  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  problem  Is  usually  cast  In  the 
form  that  tf  the  U.8.  does  lujt  build  an  SST 
and  foreign  countries  do.  the  balance  of 
trade  wiu  be  adversely  affected  through  two 
mutually  reinforcing  events,  first,  U.S.  car- 
riers will  have  to  import  the  foreign  super- 
sonic transport  and  U.S.  export  sales  of 
commercial  aircraft  will  drop  or  perhaps  dis- 
appear because  foreign  airlines  will  have  to  do 
the  MAme.  It  Is  obvious  that  il  that  were 
to  happen  the  impact  on  the  U.8.  balance  of 
trade  would  be  "adverse".  But  it  need  not 
happen,  and  it  probably  will  not  happen, 
even  If  the  U.S.  does  not  build  an  SST,  The 
reasons  for  this  are  best  described  In  a  more 
general  disctission  of  the  SST  problem. 
THX  CEimiAi,  Ancn  ^Jimrt 

Tlie  aviation  Industry's  argument  is 
basicaUy  that  the  Concorde  is  inevit;.ble, 
that  a  Soviet  SST  is  probable,  that  If  e.ther 
does  appear  in  the  world  market,  tUe  US. 
and  world  air  carriers  will  have  to  bjy  the 
foreign  SST  and  displace  UJS.  built  aircraft. 
As  a  consequence,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
U.S.  SST.  the  United  States  wlU  suffer  in  re- 
spect to  both  Its  balance  of  payments  aud 
its  leadership  In  world  aviation.  Fiuther.  tha 
only  way  to  avoid  these  consequencci  is 
tlirough  the  development  of  an  American 
SST,  that  wUl  either  permit  the  U.S.  to  re- 
capture the  SST  market  or,  hopefully,  the 
knowledge  that  the  U.S.  industry  wUl  manu- 
facture a  better  vehicle  shortly  after  the 
appear.ince  of  the  Concorde  (or  the  Soviet 
craft)  that  will  preempt  much  of  the  m.<ir- 
ket  and  soon  relegate  the  Concorde,  to 
premature  obsolescence,  more  or  less  as  the 
U.S.  Jets  did  the  Comet. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with  this 
line  of  reasoning: 

The  Concorde  is  not  Inevitable— It  Js  run- 
ning Into  Increasing  trouble. 

An  effective  Soviet  SST  appears  Improb- 
able. 

Even  If  they  do  appear  it  will  no?  \x 
nccesi-ary  for  American  or  foreign  carriers 
to  buy  them,  certainly  not  for  most  of  their 
operations.  The  airlines  that  had  anticipated 
buying  Concordes  have  reduced  the  number 
they  plan  to  fly. 

Whether,  even  If  there  Is  a  technically 
successful  foreign  SST,  the  U.S.  will  suffer 
balance  of  payments  or  aviation  losses  will 
depend  primarily  on  United  States  Gmsm- 
ment  policy. 

Finally,  the  develojnnent  of  an  American 
SST  (under  anything  like  the  planned  pro- 
gram) will  probably  have  adverse  effects 
on  American  aviation  leadership  and  on  the 
U.S.  aviation  industries. 

I   shall   take   up   these   points   In   turn. 

1.  The  Concorde  is  not  inevitable.  The 
British  have  been  skeptical  about  the  wis- 
dom of  developing  It  for  many  years  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Wilson  government 
was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cancel  the 
program.  DeOauUe's  government  refused  to 
let  the  British  out  of  the  contract,  which 
the  Conservatives  had  signed  without  a  can- 
cellation clause.  Recently  there  has  been  ex- 
tensive criticism  of  the  sonic  boom  gen- 
erated by  the  Concorde  in  its  trial  runs  and 
there  was  a  particularly  acute  outcry  a  few 
weeks  ago  over  the  noise  it  made  when 
weather  forced  It  to  land  at  Heathrow  (ap- 
proaching at  sub-sonic  speeds,  of  course). 

Recently,  public  doubts  have  l>egun  to  ap- 
pear in  France.  According  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  (Sept.  28,  1970)  Charles  de  Cham- 
bnin  who  was  formerly  a  junior  minister  in 
the  DeGaulle  government,  has  "charged  that 
the  Concorde  was  killing  the  French  aircraft 
industry  .  .  .  however,  thcfe  Is  no  Indica- 
tion the  criticism  Is  making  any  impact  on 
F  esldent  Pompidou."  The  same  article  re- 
fers to  "reports  from  London  that  the  Tory 
government  is  eag'-  i  j  cancel  the  Concorde  " 
3.  A  Soviet  SST  is  not  obvious.  Ever  J^ince 
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.„-  mid  50"8,  U.S.  avla.::)n  tjthuslaste  have 
foricast    Soviet    "penetration"    of    aircraft 
mirltets    throughout    the    world.    To    oate, 
let  commercial  transports  have  all  been 
kedly  Inferior  to  U.S.  and  even  to  British 
French  products.  This  obviously  does  not 
._jre  that  they  will  not  someday  build  a 
1  ifrlor  commercial  aircraft.  I  am  even  fur- 
r  behind  on  the  technical  developm-nts 
the   Soviet   vehicle   than  on   the  British 
but  as  will  be  pointed  out  throughout 
note,  the  technical  considerations  wl'l 
be   the   determinants  of   the  extent   of 
.^.gn  operation  and  sales  of  SST's. 
!  lenator  Muskle  has  reportedly  proposed  a 
idrllateral  agreement,  Britain,  Prance,  the 
let  Union  and  the  Unite''  States,  to  dls- 
inue   SST  development.  At   the  time   I 
in  the  State  Departmen*,  I  made  unsuc- 
,ful  efforts  to  generate  support  for  such 
Idea  or  for  co-operative  SST  development 
ing  the  United  States  government.  Brlt- 
and  to  a  less  extent  Prance  on  a  highly 
basis.  Although  the  effort  was  un- 

^.^ 1,   I   concluded   that,   with  support 

^    the    United    States    Government,    there 
culd  have  been  a  reasonable  prospect  for 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  for  airlines  to 
i.  place  American  built  jets  with  a  foreign 
.  Much  of  the  fear  inducing  America  to 
the  priority  of  the  SS-'  above  domestic 
w,    reflects    the   argument    that    airlines 
have  to  bi  y  a  foreign  SST  if  one  becomes 
..lable.  I  can  speak  only  of  the  Concorde 
far   as  technical   aspects  are  concerned; 
operating   characteristics  of  the  Soviet 
..■aft  should  be  examined  too. 
rhe   Concorde   Is    not   much   of   a   threat. 
Ttchmcally   It   Is  extremely   limited.   Inter- 
tlonally.  It  will  be  able  to  fly  non-stop  only 
York-London  or  New  York-Paris,  New 
.-Jamaica   or   similar   distances.   It   will 
be  able,  for  example,  to  fly  New  York- 
..  Los  Angeles-Europe,  California-Tokyo, 
Europe-Chicago.  To  make  any  of,>hes8 
flights  will  require  at  least  one  stop, 
vr.  present  expectations  are  that  it  wUl 
to  fly   at  BUb-sonlc  speeds  over  land. 
.^  Is  little  chance  In  my  Judgment  that 
..~  protection  of  the  Continental  U.S.  liom 
si  personlc  overflight  will  survive  subsldiza- 
)n  of  a  U.S.  SST.  However,  until  a  U.S.  SST 
in  extensive  operation  the  restriction  has 
reasonable  chance  of  survival.  This  means 
New  York-Rome,  Los  Angeles  to  Eur- 
.       or  to  the  Par  East,  all  these  flights  wiU 
I  rtually  take  as   long.  If   not  longer   than. 
8\Jbsonlc  non-stop  flights.  Purther,  although 
.,  will  have  the  range  to  make  the  flight,  the 
C  jncorde  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  Etu- 
governments  to  fly  London-Rome  or 
o|her   trans-European   Ibghts   at   supersonic 
,.  Except  for  New  York-Miami  and  Call- 
,-Hawail,  vlrtuaUy  the  whole  U.S.  do- 
,„  market  will  be  foreclosed  to  effective 
^.^pelition  by  the  Concorde  because  of  the 
restriction  against  Its  supersonic  operation; 
Is  too  small  and  costly  to  compete  at  sub- 
tle speeds.  East  of  Athens,  Into  Africa  and 
and  from  South   "merlca  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds,  but  again 
will  frequently  be  competing  with  non- 
subsonlcs,  and  these  are  relatively  thin 
siarkets. 

Thus.  If  travellers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
abided  cost   of   achieving   su|>ersonic   speeds 
the  Concorde,  or  If  fares  are  so  dis- 
torted  that   they   do   not   have   to   pay    the 
tra  cost,  there  Is  a  place  for  the  Concorde 
.   the   International,   and  possibly   a  small 
ace.  In  the  domestic  market.  However.  In 
contrast  to  the  707.  the  747  or  the  DC- 10. 
d  other  subsonic  Jets,  the  Concorde  can- 
t  be  xised  throughout  much  of  the  net- 
■rks  of  the  major  airlines.  Thus  Its  utlllza- 
;>ii  wUl  tend  to  be  depressed  and  It  will 
ntrlbute  to  heterogeneity  of  airline  fleets. 
Even  If  the  British  and  Prench  go  through 
\*ith  the  Concorde,  In  the  worst  case,  there 
villi  continue  to  be  a  demand  for  U.S.-bullt 
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subsonic  Jets  into  the  foreseeable  future,  so 
long  as  air  travel  continues  to  grow.  Whether 
"the  worst  case"  wo\Ud  arise  Is  up  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

4.  U.5.  Government  Policy  is  the  Con- 
trolling Factor.  Although  it  appears  likely 
that  there  will  not  be,  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, a  foreign  SST  which  can  pose  a  real 
threat  to  the  U.S.  superiority  in  subsonic 
commercial  Jets,  whether  such  a  vehicle 
would  be  able  to  force  U.S.  subsonic  aircraft 
out  of  the  U.S.  domestic  market,  foreign  do- 
mestic markets  or  the  international  market  Is 
not  primarily  dependent  upon  technology — 
it  Is  primarily  dependent  upon  fares,  and 
specifically  on  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments  fare  policy.'  The  Executive  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  Influence  and 
m  some  critical  areas  control  fares.  They  can 
within  present  law  do  so  In  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  any  SST  currently  under  develop- 
ment anywhere,  from  forcing  the  U.S.  sub- 
sonics  out  of  the  domestic  American  market. 
Indeed  if  the  CAB  were  to  behave  in  an  equi- 
table and  economically  rational  way,  that  Is 
exactly  what  Its  fare  policy  would  do.  Purther, 
the  U.S.  Government  could,  in  accordance 
with  its  laws,  influence  and  present  Interna- 
tional agreement,  influence.  If  not  determine, 
the  extent  of  use  of  any  SST  in  international 
service.  It  is  a  little  heroic  to  suppose  that  the 
CAB  with  Its  present  composition,  will  be 
either  imaginative  or  responsive  to  the  public 
interest  here.  Purther  one  cannot  expect 
much  better  from  DOT  or  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration in  general,  so  the  responsibility 
would  fall  on  Congress  If  the  problem  were 
m  fact  to  arise. 

A  key  element  In  the  discussion  of  fares  Is 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Concorde  relative  to 
the  U.S.  subsonic  Jets.  Several  years  ago.  when 
I  was  abreast  of  developments  In  the  SST,  it 
was  expected  that  the  Concorde  would  cost 
about  1>^  times  as  much  per  seat-mile  as 
would  the  wide  bodied  subsonic  Jets  (the  747, 
etc)  (A  brief  examination  of  current  data 
suggest  that  this  is  not  far  off).  These  esti- 
mates left  out  of  consideration  all  the  cost 
penalties  associated  with  either  the  sonic 
boom  or  noise,  such  as  those  resulting  from 
circuitous  routing,  the  Imposition  of  curfews 
at  various  airports,  the  possibility  of  absolute 
embargoes  on  the  use  of  the  supersonic  into 
or  over  >  ountries.  (e.g.  Switzerland),  all  of 
which  cotild  complicate  scheduling  and  re- 
duce utilization  substantially.  Obviously,  It 
would  be  difficult  at  best  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  penalties  will  be  applied 
and  a  fortiori  the  cost  implications  of  them. 
Consequently,  the  assumption  that  the  SST 
operating  costs  will  be  about  IVJ  times  those 
of  subsonlcs  Is  probably  conservative. 

Such  a  cost  difference  means  one  of  three 
things:  Plrst  and  most  appalling,  direct  sub- 
sidization of  operation  of  the  SST  (In  con- 
trast to  the  proposed  recuperation  of  the  In- 
vestment cost  through  royalties)  so  that  its 
seat-mile  cost  to  the  airlines  would  be  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  subsonics.  Second- 
ly, charging  roughly  IVo  times  as  much  per 
pa3senger-mi»e  for  (Concorde)  SST  service 
as  for  subsonic  service;  there  appears  to  be 
no  stomach  in  the  Industry  for  such  a  price 
structure.  There  Is  a  widespread  belief  that 
supersonic  speed  is  Just  not  worth  what  It 
costs  and  that  too  few  passengers  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  proportional  to 
the  cost  differential.  Third,  to  charge  the 
same  price  per  passenger  mile  on  the  SST  as 
on  the  subsonics  (or  a  modest  differential 
such  as  a  10  or  15%  premium). 

The  first  alternative,  direct  subsidization, 
will,  as  discussed  below,  be  a  real  danger 
when  and  If  a  U.S.  SST  Is  developed  and 
produced  under  present  plans.  However,  al- 
though the  British  and  Prench  governments 
have  dumped  billions  of  dollars  into  the  de- 
velopment  of   the  Concorde  and  may   force 


their  own  airlines  to  buy  It  (as  the  Comets). 
It  seems  unreasonable  that  they  will  subsl- 
dlze  foreign  airlines  to  operate  the  Con- 
corde. Similarly  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Russians  to  develop  an  effective 
program  for  subsidizing  many  non-Commu- 
nist airlines.  (Subsidizing  the  purchase  of 
SST's  would  not  be  adequate.) 

The  second  alternative  presents  essential- 
ly the  price  policy  that  should  be  followed 
by  the  CAB  and  the  Executive.  It  Is  also 
the  economically  rational  policy  for  most 
foreign  governments.  But  such  policy  would 
probably  result  In  the  Concorde's  being  the 
financial  failure  that  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  It  should  be.  It  will  certainly 
be  resisted  by  all  the  airlines  that  have 
been  Induced  to  purchase  Concordes.  But 
It  might  be  supported  before  they  get  locked 
Into  supersonlcs.  Backed  by  their  govern- 
ments, they  can  be  expected  to  make  every 
effort  to  force  the  third  alternative.  If  ever 
they  become  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
Concorde. 

The  third  alternative,  charging  little  or  no 
premium  for  supersonic  service,  will  thus  un- 
doubtedly have  a  good  deal  of  political  sup- 
port. The  dramatic,  historic  growth  of  do- 
mestic and  international  air  transport  has 
been  largely  a  consequence  of  a  pattern  of 
technological  development  that  has  produced 
a  better  product  at  a  lower  cost.  The  SST 
would  reverse  that — it  would  produce  a  bet- 
ter, that  is  faster,  service  but  at  substantially 
higher  cost.  The  introduction  of  the  SST. 
then,  would  tend  to  prevent  or  at  least  retard 
further  reductions  in  fares.  This  would  oc- 
cur as  follows.  Without  a  substantial  pre- 
mium for  supersonic  services  (about  bO'^c  tor 
the  Concorde)  fares  on  subsonic  transports 
will  have  to  be  increased  (or  decreased  less 
than  they  otherwise  would  be)  whereyer 
the  supersonic  transport  becomes  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  world's  commercial  fleet— 
e.g.  New  York-London.  The  reason  Is  simply 
that  the  SST  will  Increase  the  average  seat- 
mile  cost  of  the  whole  fleet.  Consequently, 
In  order  to  keep  from  Incurring  losses,  as  the 
SST  becomes  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fleet 
serving  particular  markets,  fares  will  have 
to  rise  progressively  closer  to  the  passenger- 
mile  costs  of  the  SST. 

The  evidence  on  the  North  Atlantic  Is  that 
the  price  elasticity  of  demand  for  air  travel 
Is  very  tiigh. 

The  same  is  probably  true  domestically 
(but  I  could  not  substantiate  that  without 
some  further  work) . 

Therefore,  any  increase  in  fares  will  cause 
a  reduction  In  the  number  of  passenger-mlles 
sold:  or,  in  most  realistic,  dynamic  terms,  any 
retardation  in  or  reversal  of  the  downward 
trend  of  fares  will  reduce  the  rate  of  growth 
of  air  transportation.  This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  important  econon.lc  fact  in  the  whole 
SST  debacf  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  VB. 
aviation  industries  is  concerned. 

Stephen  Wheatcroft.  a  British  aviation  . 
analyst  who  Is  frequently  employed  by  the 
International  Air  Transport  Aviation  (lATA) 
and  other  clients  from  the  aviation  indus- 
trv.  made  an  extensive  study  of  price  elas- 
ticity of  demand  In  the  North  Atlantic.  He 
estimated  that  the  elasticity  of  demand  is 
about  2.0,  i.e.  each  I'^c  increase  in  fares  tends 
to  cause  sl  2''c  decrease  in  traffic,  and  that 
each  1'^  decrease  in  fares  to  cause  a  2'"c 
Increase  In  traffic.  Taking  Wheatcroft's  esti- 
mate of  elasticity,  if.  as  a  resiUt  of  the  lim- 
ited Introduction  of  the  Concorde,  fares  were 
raised  in  the  North  Atlantic  an  average  of 
only  20'--,  the  traffic  would  be  reduced  by 
roughly  40  % .-  If  he  has  over-estim-ited  elas- 


»  A  full  discussion  of  fares  Is  too  Involved 
for  this  brief  note. 


-  The  relationship  between  such  large  price 
changes  and  quantity  changes  Is  imprecise 
with  any  given  estimate  of  elasticity.  Tecn- 
nlcally,  computations  of  the  effects  of  pnce 
changes  are  reliable  only  over  a  narrow  range 
of  changes,  in  part  bee--"  'h-  ^";^"^''I.;, 
demand  is  different  at  different  prices,  inis 
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tlclty  b;  a  factor  of  two,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly far  exceeds  any  error  In  his  work,  or 
if  we  assume  that  the  greater  speed  of  the 
Concorde  would  offset  half  the  effect  of  the 
price  increase  given  Wheatcroft's  estimate,' 
i.e.  if  we  assume  an  elasticity  of  only  1.0, 
a  20%  Increase  In  fares  would  mean  traffic 
would  be  about  20%  below  what  its  volume 
would  otherwise  be. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  if  the  Initial  Con- 
corde fares  are  too  low  to  cover  Its  costs, 
a  chain  reaction  will  be  Introduced  that 
will  force  most  faree  In  the  North  Atlantic 
up  over  an  Interval  of  a  very  few  years.  If 
this  happens,  the  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  will 
fall  below  its  potential,  to  the  detriment  of 
American  carriers.  Unless  the  United  States 
Government  wants  to  see  this,  it  should 
take  steps  to  assure  that  the  Concorde  fares 
are  high  enough  to  pay  Its  full  cost.  Al- 
though there  are  eevere  limitations  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  Government, 
under  present  law,  to  control  the  level  of 
international  fores,  as  clearly  demonstrated 
In  the  "crisis"  of  1063,  the  United  States  does 
have  great  power  to  Influence  both  the  level 
and  the  structure  of  those  rates,  as  equally 
clearly  denxonstrated  in  the  fares  Introduced 
in  the  summer  of  1B64. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  Influencing 
fares  Internationally,  the  CAB  clearly  has 
power  to  set  rates  domestically.  It  could  and 
should — In  the  public  Interest — set  rates 
such  that  a  vehicle  as  inefficient  as  the  Con- 
corde is  expected  to  be,  is  required  to  com- 
pete without  hidden  subsidy.  It  would  then 
be  precluded  from  even  those  domestic  op- 
erations for  which  It  would  be  technically 
adequate. 

Where,  then,  does  the  argument  stand: 
that  the  airlines  of  the  world  will  have  to 
replace  American-built  subsonics  with  the 
Concorde  unless  the  United  States  biiilds 
lu  own  SBT?  There  Is  some  hope  that  the 
Concorde  will  never  be  produced.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  if  a  Soviet  aircraft  is 
produced  Its  qualities  will  not  be  up  to  west- 
ern standards,  and  it  will  be  snaall  and  in- 
efficient, but  this  needs  more  examination. 
Even  assuming  that  all  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  political  problems  of 
producing  It  are  solved,  the  Concorde  will 
be  unable  to  serve  any  of  the  world's  long- 
distance markets  non-stop  because  of  its 
lack  of  range.  Being  forced  to  land  and  to 
fly  at  subsonic  speeds  over  populated  areas, 
It  will  have  little  If  any  time  advantage  over 
non-stop  subsonic  Jet  operations  in  thoee 
markets.  So,  even  if  the  implementation  of 
i4>proprlate  fare  poUcy  Is  prevented,  the 
vehicle  will  be  OC  limited  usefulness.  If 
equitable  and  efficient  fare  policies  are  In- 
troduced domestically  in  the  United  SUtee 
the  high  cost  of  Concorde  operations  will 
preclude  it  from  those  few  domestic  mar- 
kets for  which  it  is  technically  adequate.  If 
such  appropriate  rates  are  also  Introduced 
tQtematlonally  It  will  be  restricted  by  mar- 
ket forces  to  very  small  flrst-class  opera- 
tions in  a  few  major  markets.  That  is  the 
size  of  the  Concorde  threat  to  Anaerican 
aviation. 

6.  Developing  a  VS.  SST  will  adversely  af- 
fect U.S.  aviation  leadership.  To  this  pcOat 
I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  highlights 
of  reasons  why  there  U  lltUe  Justification 
for  the  argument  that  the  threat  of  »  Con- 
corde  (or  probably  a  Soviet  SST)    justifies 


can  be  moet  readily  aeen  by  considering  that 
even  If  the  data  clearly  indicates  an  elastic- 
ity of  2.0  for  iwlce  changes  in  the  past  in 
the  order  of  10-20%,  that  would  by  no  means 
Imply  that  a  60%  price  Increase  would  re- 
sult in  a  100%  decrease  In  the  amount  de- 
manded. 

•If  the  advantages  of  supersonic  speed 
were  to  affect  entirely  the  effect  of  the  price 
^asticlty  of  demand,  there  would  be  little 
«>Mto  for  not  directly  Introducing  the  second 
■itematlTe. 


the  development  of  a  UJS.  SST:  Without  re- 
gard to  this  argument,  developing  the  U.S. 
SST  under  forced  draft  is  adverse  not  only 
to  virtually  everybody  else  but  also  to  the 
American  aviation  Industries. 

The  U.S.  SST  Is  expected,  if  itc  technical 
problems  can  be  overcome,  to  be  a  far  more 
efficient  vehicle  than  the  Concorde  or  the 
Soviet  SST.  It  will  be  faster  by  some  50% 
in  cruising,  It  will  be  much  larger,  it  wUI 
have  fewer  range  di-sadvantages  than  the 
Concorde,  its  seat-mile  coste  are  expected 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  Con- 
corde. It  is  Intended  to  have  greater  growth 
potential  than  the  Concorde.  Yet  Its  advo- 
cates do  not  think  it  is  good  enough  to  be 
produced  v^thout  subsidy.  One  reason  for 
that  is  undoubtedly  that  whereas  it  will  be 
more  efficient  than  the  Concorde  It  will  be 
less  efficient,  more  coetly  per  seat-mile,  than 
the  subsonic  Jets  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
in  operation  when  the  U.S.  SST  could  be 
operating  in  large  numbers. 

In  broad  terms,  the  dlEcusslon  of  the  effect 
of  the  Concorde  on  rates  In  the  North  At- 
lantic applies  to  the  effect  on  rates  of  the 
U.S.  SST  wherever  it  Is  permitted  to  fly.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  only  fare  policy  de- 
monstrably in  the  public  Interest  will  be 
adopted  and  maintained.  I.e.,  setting  a  pre- 
mium fare  for  the  SST  high  enough  to  cover 
Its  cost  disadvantage.  This  would,  even  In 
the  expectations  of  its  advocates,  visit  finan- 
cial disaster  on  the  whole  venture.  It  will  be 
far  harder  politically  for  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment to  Insist  on  rational  pricing  for  the 
U.S.  SST  than  for  a  forelgn-bullt  vehicle. 
Once  the  government  has  subsidized  its  crea- 
tion and  In  various  ways  induced  American 
and  foreign  carriers  to  buy  It,  to  let  the  U.S. 
SST  be  a  financial  failure  wotild  be,  to  say 
the  least,  politically  difficult.  Incidentally, 
no  one  should  beheve  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  ever  recoup  Its  Investment  with- 
out being  able  to  explain  how  a  fare  policy 
that  will  avoid  subsldlzatloin  or  financial 
failure  can  be  put  into  effect.  Stich  a  fare 
policy  will,  almost  certainly,  force  fares  on 
virtually  all  types  of  aircraft  substantially 
above  the  level  to  which  they  could  other- 
v/lse  fall. 

Given  that  the  SST  wlU  prevent  faree 
from  declining  in  accordance  both  with  the 
historic  pattern  and  with  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  further  development  of  sub- 
sonic transports,  the  Inferences  of  "success" 
of  the  SST  are  not  hard  to  draw.  First  and 
most  obvious,  there  will  be  less  air  travel 
than  there  otherwise  would  be.  This  Is  true 
no  matter  what  the  elasticity  of  demand,  so 
long  as  one  does  not  accept  the  obviously  im- 
plausible position  that  In  this  one  Instance, 
demand  is  entirely  Insensitive  to  price. 

If  air  travel  la  depressed  there  will  be  less 
employment  in  the  airlines.  Less  demand  for 
aircraft  and,  hence,  possibly  less  employment 
In  the  aircraft  industry.  These  are  the  ot>- 
vious  direct  "benefits"  to  the  aviation  In- 
dustry, of  a  technically  successful  SST  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  other  consequences.  Passengers 
flying  on  subsonic  aircraft,  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  higher  fares  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  will  be  subsldlElng  passen- 
gers flying  on  the  SST.  In  many  markets,  at 
least,  that  situation  will  be  only  temporary; 
passengers  will  tend  to  shift  from  the  sub- 
sonic to  the  supersonlcs  If  they  have  to  pay 
little  or  no  premium  for  the  privilege  of 
saving  a  few  minutes  or  hours  (unless  there 
are  some  service  disadvantages  of  the  SST). 
If  this  happens  the  subsonics  will  become 
obsolete  at  a  faster  rate  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  This  will  have  two  efTects, 
it  Is  the  mechanism  by  whtcb  tt>e  faree  In 
the  entire  market  will  gradually  be  forced 
up  to  cover  substantially  the  full  seat-mile 
oo6t  of  86T  operation  (In  absence  of  direct 
operating  subeidy) .  Second,  It  wlU  accelerate 
the  obsoleecence  of  the  new  wlde-bodted  and 
other  sufceonlo  jets.  With  regard  to  the  tint. 
It  Is  clearly  lnequital»ie  to  force  travcUen 


flying  In  subsonic  aircraft  to  subsidize  those 
flying  the  SST.  That  is  what  will  ha];4>en  ini- 
tially. Gradually,  as  the  proportion  of  SSTs 
in  the  air  line  fleets  Increases,  ail  passengers 
will  be  forced  to  pay  more  and  more  of  the 
cost  of  SST  operations.  Given  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  supersonic  speed  are  not  worth 
their  co<^  to  many  passengers,  we  get  the 
reduction  In  air  travel.  Thus.  laeople  who 
would  prefer  to  fly  (e.g.  to  Uke  a  vacation  in 
Hawaii)  at  fares  that  would  be  technically 
possible  will  be  forced,  tiirough  government- 
sponsored  poilcy,  not  to  exercise  that  choice. 

Accelerating  the  obsoleacence  of  the  sub- 
sonics will  increase  the  capital  expenditure 
of  the  airlines.  This  can  be  expected  to  ag- 
gravate the  financial  problems  of  the  air- 
lines. Their  debt  Is  now  at  historic  highs. 
If  the  Government  wishes  to  see  the  contin- 
uation of  a  significant  degree  of  competition 
In  American  aviation,  it  ahould  arold  poli- 
cies that  will  Increase  their  financial  bur- 
dens. Further,  by  increasing  interest  and 
depreciation  charges  (or  equipment  write- 
offs) accelerated  obsolescence  will  reduce 
profits.  (One  can  readily  foresee  efforts  of 
the  aviation  Industry  to  get  more  favorable 
treatment  of  depreclatl(7n  allowances  from 
IRS  ao  as  to  transfer  aome  of  these  cants 
to  the  general  public  through  reducing  air- 
lines' Income  taxes.) 

There  is  another  serious  adverse  potential, 
which  I  cannot  go  Into  fully  In  this  already 
overly  long  note.  The  US  international  air 
network  Is  based  on  a  traditionally  liberal 
structure  of  bilateral  agreements,  which  im- 
pose relatively  few  limitations  on  traffic  and 
operations,  Oppoeltlon  to  this  free  and  ex- 
pansive arrangement  has  been  Increasing; 
historically.  The  Introduction  of  the  SST 
might  Induce  major  restrictions  by  foreign 
governments,  reversing  the  eeaentlally  "free- 
trade"  In  air  travel  and  having  adverse  long- 
term  effects  on  international  air  travel  and 
U.S.  and  world  aviation. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  say  In  advance  how 
the  "success"  of  a  U.S.  SST  will  affect  the 
aircraft  Industry.  It  seems  dear  that, 
through  manufacturing  the  SST,  Boeing 
stsmds  to  benefit,  at  least  relative  to  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  Lockheed  and  any  other  man- 
ufacturers potentially  in  the  commercial  air- 
plane business.  The  less  the  premium  chared 
for  supersonic  service,  the  faster  and  more 
complete  will  be  the  substitution  of  super- 
sonic for  subsonic  aircraft,  so  Boeing's  pro- 
duction should  do  well,  so  far  as  the  SST 
iB  concerned.  By  the  same  token  production 
and  employment  in  McDcnne'.l  Dcjglas  and 
Lockheed  and  In  Boeing's  own  747,  707  and 
other  subsonic  Jet  production  lines  will  be 
curtailed  and  they  will  be  curtailed  faster 
the  greater  the  "success"  of  the  SST 
program. 

VS.  aviation  leadership 
This  brings  us  to  the  final  question   the 
"aviation  leadership^  of  the  Uikited  States. 

Aviation  leadership  has  two  relevant  com- 
ponents— that  of  our  airlines  and  our  manu- 
facturers. 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  clear  that  within  the 
aviation  community  both  at  home  and 
abroad  the  United  States  would  certnlnly 
gain  some  "prestige"  from  producing  a 
superior  and  ultimately  dominant  SST.  It 
would  gain  this  prestige  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  that  members  of  the  American 
aviation  community  support  such  uneco- 
nomic ventures  as  the  SST.  Throughout  the 
world  (on  the  basis  of  my  own  observation) 
many  aviation  authorities  are  afflicted  with 
that  form  of  myopia  which  prererrts  their 
seeing  beyond  technological  elegance  to  so- 
cial and  economic  utllty.  To  such  indlvld- 
tials,  the  introduction  of  a  new,  technically 
superior  aircraft  seems  an  end  !n  Itself.  By 
the  same  token,  with  these  pec^le  the  U.S. 
would  loee  face  should  any  other  country 
defeat  vis  In  an  SST  competition.  However, 
even  aviation  offlrtali  are  not  a  homoge^i- 
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eo  is  set.  In  some  cases,  admiration  of  the  ac- 
cofipllshment   would  be  diluted  or  covered 
1  resentment  of  American  technological 
economic    aggression,    a    la    Gaulllst 
i^slnessmen.  Further,  many  aviation  officials 
understand   the   economic   and   financial 
alns  that   would   be  imposed   upon   their 
carriers  If  an  operationally  effective  SST 
Introduced.  They,  and  in  some  Instances 
r  governnients.  would  resent  U.S.  policy, 
would  be  forced  by  American  competi- 
tlcjn  and  by  the  premature  obsolescence  of 
Amerlcan-bullt  subsonlcs  Jets  they  now 
to  incur  costs  of  re-equipplng  in  the 
erests  of  U.S.  pre.'stlge. 

The  consequences   for   U.S.    leadership   In 
craft  production  go  much   further.  Now, 
U.S.  has  an  Indisputable  lead  in  conven- 
tional subsonic  intermediate  and  long-range 
orts.  The  world  flys  American  equip- 
ment. This  lead  has  been  obtained  in  large 
by  the  steady  progression  of  technologi- 
development  which  has  lead  to  both  bet- 
speed  and  economically  more  efficient  air 
equipment.    To    Jeopardize    this 
which  is  soundly  based  on  eco- 
nAnic    reality,    by    fooling    around    with    a 
p  sculatlve  program  whose  economics  are  so 
promising  that  the  private  sector  deliber- 
falls  to  participate  fully.  Is,  at  best,  a 
questionable  choice. 

Aviation  leadership"  of  the  U.S.  airlines: 
U.S.  airlines  enjoy  a  highly  prestigious 
largely  profitable  and  socially  functional 
In  international  aviation.  This  too  is 
bafed  on  superior  economic  efficiency  more 
thjin  any  other  single  factor.  To  try  to  shift 
baals  of  this  leadership  to  some  in- 
and  rather  esoteric  advantages  asso- 
ciated with  the  employment  of  an  elegantly 
Ini  fflclent  vehicle,  is  at  best  risky.  Further, 
in  if  the  gamble  seems  worth  the  taking. 
U.S.  international  carriers  will  not,  in 
be  in  a  position  to  introduce  SST  serv- 
internatlonally  much,  if  any.  before  for- 
carrlers.  In  the  first  place  Jeeh  Halaby. 
n  Administrator  of  FAA,  was  careful  to 
ion  places  in  the  waiting  line  for  the  U.S. 
in  a  way  that  would  avoid  the  inter- 
najtional  repercussions  of  giving  U.S.  carriers 
promise  of  an  early  preponderance  of 
ipersonlc  vehicles.  Secondly,  experience  in 
rate  crisis  of  1963  demonstrates  that 
otker  countries  do  in  fact  assert  authority 
ovtr  their  own  air  space  and  will,  If  necessary 
protect  the  interests  of  their  own  airlines, 
U.S.  carriers  the  right  to  serve  their 
colintry.  This  power  means  that  it  will  be 
lir  possible  for  U.S.  airlines,  simply  because 
SST  13  built  in  the  U.S.,  to  have  any  sig- 
nilicant  lead  In  the  operation  of  that  vehicle 
international  air  commerce.  Indeed  one 
easily  foresee  a  long  period  of  bitter  con- 
trfversey  between  the  United  States  and  Its 
1  led  and  friendly  countries  over  the  Issue 
the  SST  with  certainly  some  prospect  that 
net  work  of  liberal  bilateral  agreement, 
1  ilch  Is  the  foundation  of  U.S.  international 
service,  could  be  dealt  the  final  blow  by 
restrlctlonist  pressures  of  foreign  countries. 
The  only  large  gtroup  in  the  aviation  Indus- 
that  would  demonstrably  suffer  from  the 
dfclslon  not  to  subsidize  the  SST  further 
w  >tild  be  the  employees  of  Boeing  and  Its 
SI  ppliers  working  on  the  SST.  The  decision 
wpuld  reinforce  the  effects  of  the  trend  to- 
reduced  expenditures  on  strategic  mls- 
and  space  ( unemployment  in  Seattle  has 
tie  to  do  with  "conversion"  from  the  Vlet- 
war  to  peace  sis  the  Administration 
contends,  but  that  is  another  story).  How- 
the  overall  Impact  of  the  SST  Itself  la 
obably  marginal.  There  is  need  for  a  gen- 
program  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
vdorkers  from  one  <cind  of  production  in  areas 
B  ich  as  Seattle  to  new  employment  in  socl- 
ly  desirable  undertakings.* 
The  rest  of  the  aviation  community  stands 
t^  be  hurt  in  varloiu  degrees  and  In  varloiu 
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ways  If  the  United  States  "successfully"  sub- 
sidizes the  development  of  the  SST,  and  does 
not  subsidize  Its  operation.  In  the  short  run 
the  airlines  will  feel  less  adverse  pre5.sure  if 
they  are  allowed  to  force  passengers  on  sub- 
sonlcs to  subsidize  those  on  the  supersonlcs. 
In  the  long-run  this  will  prove  a  terribly 
costly  course.  Then,  envisage  the  pressure  on 
the  government.  The  government  will  have 
participated  In  a  situation  In  which  the  fi- 
nancial survival  of  its  airlines  may  be  jeop- 
ardized. The  SST  will  exist,  the  fare  structure 
will  be  distorted,  profits,  employment  and 
the  survival  of  competition  in  air  transport 
will  be  threatened.  The  government  will 
almost  certainly  face  at  least  three  kinds  of 
pressure:  subsidize  supersonic  operations, 
permit  further  reduction  In  airline  competi- 
tion, remove  the  restriction  of  supersonic 
flight  over  populated  areas. 

Tlie  chances  that  the  government  can  re- 
sist the  third,  permitting  essentially  unlim- 
ited operations,  seem  at  best  fragile.  One 
might  want  to  evaluate  the  existing  commit- 
ments in  terms  of  the  FAA's  past  commit- 
ments never  to  permit  Jets  to  operate  at  Na- 
tional Airport,  then  never  to  permit  large 
Jets  to  operate  at  National.  If  the  airlines  can 
show,  at  some  future  date,  that  they  are  in 
real  trouble,  that  the  restriction  is  contrib- 
uting to  their  difficulties,  that  if  they  do  not 
get  relief  they  will  need  explicit  subsidy  aud, 
further,  that  some  recent  finding  shows  that 
the  sonic  boom  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think, 
the  kind  of  government  that  Is  likely  to  be 
In  power  If  we  do  nothing  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  subsidized  tecluiocracy,  is  likely 
to  be  an  easy  target. 

Whether  competition  In  aviation  or  the 
lack  of  explicit  subsidy  would  be  next  to  go 
is  not  particularly  relevant.  In  either  event 
the  costs  to  the  American  people  of  the  SST 
would  be  Increased  enormously  over  present 
estimates,  through  either  higher  monopoly 
prlC3s  for  air  travel  or  through  direct  subsidy. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  ftirther  state- 
ment and  an  insertion  by  Senator  M.\rk 
H-^TFiEuD  legarding  the  Portland  Interna- 
tional Airport  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Hatfield 

Mr.  HATnxLD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate the  strong  support  for  this  project 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  I 
requested  an  updated  summary  of  their  po- 
sition. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Robert  F.  Ba- 
con Chief  of  the  System  Planning  Division 
of  the  Airport  Service  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  various  points  I 
have  discussed  are  repeated. 

First,  the  letter  details  the  need  for  addi- 
tional facilities.  Second,  the  alternate  pro- 
posaU  are  discussed.  Third,  the  effects  on 
alrsjjace  use  is  mentioned.  Fourth,  the  recre- 
ation and  wil<liiXe  aspects  are  discussed. 
Fifth,  the  let.er  points  out  the  actual  im- 
provement in  the  river  hydrology. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  last  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Bacon's  letter: 

In  summary,  expansion  of  the  present  air- 
port. wltL  its  convenient  access,  offers  a 
clear  advantage  over  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  aud  more  expensive  airport  at 
a  substantial  distance  away  from  the  users. 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  the  proposed  con- 
figuration is  by  far  the  best  alternative  usi» 
of  the  existing  site.  It  also  achieves  a  care- 
fully balancing  and  minimizing  of  the 
airport's  Impaort  on  its  surrounding  environ- 
ment. Additional  benefits.  In  terms  of 
reduced  highway  bridge  costs  and  overall 
improvement  m  river  hydrology  and  wlld- 
Ufe/recteation  facilities  lend  additional 
support  to  the  proposal. 


Department  or  Transportation. 

FEDrRAL   Aviation    ^dministr.ation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Decemher  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Katfield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  KArrirLn:  On  1  December 
1970.  Mr.  Walter  Evans  of  your  staff  re- 
quesfid  our  curi-enc  views  regarding  the 
proposed  e.<pan.sion  of  the  Portland,  Oregon 
International  Airport. 

We  can  only  reiterate  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  summer  of  1969 
supporting  the  proposed  expansion  as  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Volpe. 

The  FAA  has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Port  of  Portland  to  expand  and 
modernize  its  airport.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional airport  facilities,  the  various  solutions, 
and  related  elements  such  as  surface  access, 
aircraft  noise,  and  general  environmental  Im- 
pact each  have  been  carefully  assessed. 

We  conclude  that  the  present  proposal  to 
expand  the  existing  airport  partially  on  fill  in 
the  Columbia  River,  is  the  best  solution  to 
the  Portland/ Vancouver  Metropolitan  Area 
long-range  air  transportation  needs.  Follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  our  findings: 

1.  Need  for  Additional  Facilities. — The 
Portland  International  Airport  presently  con- 
sists of  offset  parallel  runways  of  8.000  and 
8.800  feet,  aligned  in  an  east-west  direction 
with  a  sepao-ation  of  3,100  feet.  There  is  a 
crosswlnd  runway  of  5.245  feet. 

The  operational  activity  presently  amount* 
to  180.000  annual  aircraft  operations  and 
1,225,000  enplaned  passengers.  By  1980  thes? 
levels  are  forecast  by  the  FAA  to  rise  to 
400,000  operations  and  3.490.000  enplaned 
passengers.  The  enplaned  passenger  level 
could  very  well  rise  to  14,000,000  by  the  year 
2000. 

Because  of  the  close  spacing  of  the  parallel 
runways,  the  airfield  and  passenger  termlna', 
capacities  will  not  be  sxifficient  to  accom- 
modate future  demands.  Of  Immediate  Im- 
portance, the  clearances  between  the  termi- 
nal and  primary  runways  are  insufficient  for 
the  large  aircraft  soon  to  be  in  service. 

2.  Alternate  Solutions.— In  the  fall  of  1987 
the  Port  of  Portland  Identified  25  possible 
sites  for  a  new  airport.  This  number  was  sub- 
sequently narrowed  to  7,  based  on  obstruc- 
tions, geography,  and  accessibility.  A  tech- 
nical advisory  committee,  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbia  Region  Association  of 
Governments  (CRAG)  and  the  Port  reviewed 
the  7  sites  and  added  Portland  International 
Airport  and  Sauvies  Island  to  the  list.  As  a 
result  of  this  review.  Portland  Internationa! 
and  2  sites  in  the  Willamette  Valley  were 
focused  on  as  the  final  altemativea. 

Expansion  of  Portland  International  is 
feasible  at  a  cost  of  about  $85  million.  Such 
action  was  comprehensively  compared  to  al- 
ternative development  of  a  new  airport  in 
the  Willamette  Valley.  The  site  is  32  miles 
from  the  Portland  central  business  district 
and  about  43  miles  from  downtown  Van- 
couver. The  cost  of  a  new  airport  would  be 
about  $25  million  more  than  expanding  the 
present  airport.  Noting  these  factors,  the 
technical  committee  made  a  formal  recom- 
mendation on  26  April  1968  in  favor  of  ex- 
panding Portland  International  Airport. 

Six  runway  configurations  for  the  Portland 
International  expansion  have  been  studied. 
The  first  Involved  relocation  of  runway 
10L/28R  to  the  north.  It  waa  rejected  be- 
cause It  would  require  blocking  the  south 
channel  of  the  Columbia  River  past  Govern- 
ment Island. 

Four  configurations  Involved  shifting  the 
southerly  primary  runway  various  distances 
to  the  south,  closer  to  Portland  residential 
areas.  One  proposal,  by  Senators  Magnuson 
and  Jackson  and  Congresswoman  Hansen 
would  move  the  system  a  full  mile  to  the 
south.  AU  of  these  configurations  would 
cause  complete  relocation  of  the  existing 
terminal  structures  and  expose  residential 
areas  of  Portland  to  high  noise  levels.  Also, 
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complet<j  relocation  erf  the  Air  National 
Guard  v;ould  be  required,  delaying  the  pro- 
gram for  at  least  3   years. 

The  configuration  selected  realigns  the 
runways  to  a  9/27  direction  by  rotating  them 
714  degrees  from  the  present  10/28  direction. 
This  places  the  approach/departure  paths 
over  the  river  and  nonresidential  areas  tak- 
ing maximum  advantage  of  non-noise  sensi- 
tive areas.  Noise  over  downtown  Vancouver 
and  Parkrose,  Oregon,  will  be  reduced  while 
noise  over  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  east 
of  Vancouver,  will  be  raised  slightly — about 
3  to  4  perceived  noise  decibels  (PNdB) .  Noise 
Increases  over  heavily  populated  Portland 
areas  south  and  southwest  of  the  airport  will 
be  lessened  from  the  present  level.  The  run- 
way system  will  be  about  equidistant  be- 
tween the  McLaughlin  Heights  area  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  river  and  the  residential 
areas  of  Portland  Immediately  south  of  the 
airport.  Appropriate  noise  abatement  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  for  the  new 
layout.  The  Air  Transport  Association  assures 
us  that  the  noise  abatement  procedures  will 
be  observed. 

3.  Airspace — None  of  the  area's  configura- 
tions studied  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  airspace. 
However,  the  selected  configuration  will  Im- 
prove the  safety  of  aircraft  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vancouver's  Pearson  Airpark. 

4.  Section  4(/)— The  steps  intending  to 
minimize  harm  to  wildlife  refuges  and  rec- 
reational areas  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. The  islands  in  the  Columbia  River 
serving  as  wildlife  refuges  are  owned  by  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  Port  has  agreed  to 
replace  those  portions  which  would  be 
taken  by  the  airport  with  other  suitable 
property.  The  Oregon  Game  Commission  bas 
willingly  accepted  this  offer  as  being  equiv- 
alent to  the  present  areas.  Sand  Island,  which 
would  be  completely  eliminated,  is  privately 
owned  and  used  for  recreational  boating.  The 
owners  have,  likewise,  accepted  a  replace- 
ment area  as  being  fully  equivalent.  Existing 
recreational  areas  on  Government  and  Lemon 
Islands  will  be  replaced  and  Improved.  Thus, 
we  have  concluded  that  Section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  has  been 
complied  with  insofar  ns  affected  public 
lands  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  river  are 
concerned. 

There  are  no  publicly  owned  lands  subject 
to  Section  4(f)  that  will  be  exposed  to  In- 
creased noise  levels  on  the  Washington  side 
of  the  river.  Department  of  Interior  offi- 
cials have  been  consulted  and  our  findings 
verified.  ° 

5.  River  Hydrology—Studies  concerning 
changes  in  the  river  hydrology  were  made 
by  Bauer  Engineering,  Inc.  They  indicated 
that  the  relocation  of  the  south  channel  is 
not  only  sound  and  practical  but  will  also 
result  in  a  more  stable  channel.  Improve- 
ments should  also  result  in  scour  protection 
flood  passing  ability,  and  sediment  transport 
capacity.  The  Bauer  study  was  reviewed  by 
Dr.  E.  Roy  Tinney,  consulting  hydraulic  en- 
gineer, for  the  City  of  Vancouver  and  the 
results  totally  verified.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps 
or  Engineers  has  approved  the  channel's 
relocation. 

The  airport  expansion  Includes  an  at- 
tendant program  of  general  improvement  of 
recreation  facilities  which  will  substantially 
increase  beach,  park  and  picnic  areas,  boat 
anchorages,  ramps  and  moorage  slips. 

.«'^®.J"'°J^*^'^  ^'"  '■^^"''^  1"  a  savings  of  at 
jeast  $7  million  In  the  1-205  bridge  structure 
oecause  less  water  area  will  be  bridged. 

In  summary,  expansion  of  the  present  air- 
port, with  Its  convenient  access,  offers  a  clear 
advantage  over  the  construction  of  an  en- 
tirely new  and  more  expensive  airport  at  a 
substantial  distance  away  from  the  users. 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  the  proposed  con- 
nguration  is  by  far  the  best  alternative  use 
Of  the  existing  site.  It  also  achieves  a  care- 
fully balancing  and  minimizing  of  the  air- 


port's  impact  on  Its  surrounding  environ- 
ment. Additional  benefits.  In  terms  of  re- 
duced highway  bridge  costs  and  overall  Im- 
provement in  river  hydrology  and  wildlife/ 
recreation  facilities  lend  additional  support 
to  the  proposal. 

We  hope  the  above  information  is  satis- 
factory. If  you  have  any  questions,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Bacon, 
Chief,  System  Planning  Division,  AS- 
400,  Airports  Service. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  present  plan  for 
the  expansion  of  Portland  International 
Airport  was  developed  after  18  months 
of  study  and  examination  of  25  possible 
sites.  This  plan  has  been  approved  by  all 
local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  re- 
spon.sible  for  the  proteciion  of  the  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources.  These 
local  and  States  agencies  were  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  plan  noting 
that  expansion  of  an  airport  at  an  exist- 
ing site  is  preferable  to  the  problems  of 
starting  at  a  new  site  which,  in  this  case, 
would  have  wiped  out  thousands  of  acres 
of  prime  agricultural  land. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  both  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  an  extensive  study  of 
the  site,  and  alternative  sites,  was  per- 
formed by  DOT.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior studied  the  proposed  expansion, 
and  noting  that  the  Port  of  PortL.nd  ap- 
peared to  be  willing  and  able  to  meet 
the  minimum  conditions  we  consider 
adequate  with  regard  to  game  refuge,  rec- 
reational facilities  and  maintenance  of 
water  quality,  raised  no  objection  to  is- 
suance of  the  dredge  ana  fill  permit  re- 
quired for  the  project. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  in 
approving  the  project  noted  that  all 
reasonable  alternatives  have  been  fully 
cons'dered  and  that  a  carefu.  balance 
between  air  transportation  needs  and 
minimized  environmental  impact  will  be 
achieved.  DOT  further  noted  that 
changes  to  resul*  from,  the  project  will 
positively  operate  to  improve  the  area's 
collective  environment  and  that  the 
project  will  improve  existing  recreation 
facilities  by  substantially  increasing 
beach,  park  and  picnic  areas,  beat  an- 
chorages, public  boat  ramp  facilities  and 
moorage  slips. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  becoming  in- 
volved in  this  project,  I  wouid  like  to 
quote  from  Chairman  Train's  statement 
at  his  confirmation  hearings  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1970: 

I  believe  we  must  avoid  becoming  a  sort 
of  environmental  Art  brigade  rushing  from 
one  brush  fire  to  another.  The  temptation 
will  be  great  on  the  part  of  the  committees 
of  the  Congress,  Federal  agencies,  and  per- 
haps the  public  at  large  to  refer  controversial 
environmentEil  Issues — often  local  in  na- 
ture— to  the  council  for  review  and  recom- 
mendation. The  fact  is  that  the  Council  Is 
not  equipped  for  such  a  role.  It  must  be 
caiefully  selective  in  its  choice  of  Issues  and, 
Indeed,  must  exercise  strict  self-discipline  in 
thU  matter  because  '.he  temptation  to  re- 
.spond  \.ill  be  great.  I.  is  my  belief  that  the 
Council  BhoiUd  deal  with  local  Issues  only 
when  they  possess  national  significance. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  environmental  protection 
legislation  and  practice.  The  Portland 
airport  plan  has  been  exhaustively  stud- 


ied by  the  local,  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies having  jurisdiction  over  its  execu- 
tion. Why  then  should  this  amendment 
be  offered  that  halts  Federal  funding  for 
this  project  after  Federal  approvals  have 
been  granted  and  millicns  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  by  locnl  government  agen- 
cies? 

The  passage  of  H.R.  17755  containing 
section  .309  v.ould  result  in  the  following: 
First.  The  State  of  Oregon  could  not 
construct  the  airport  plan  which  local, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  have  con- 
cluded is  the  best  of  the  alternatives 
available. 

Second.  State  agencies  who  have  pro- 
ceeded with  planning  and  construction 
on  the  basis  of  previously  granted  Fed- 
eral approval  would  suffer  severe  finan- 
cial penalties  without  any  means  of  re- 
covering their  losses. 

Third.  Tlie  Senate  would  be  entering 
into  a  local  dispute  which,  after  3  years 
of  study,  has  not  been  shown  to  have 
national  significance. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  stated  my  strong 
support  for  this  appropriation.  I  think 
it  is  fully  documented  and  that  it  is  com- 
pletedly  justified.  I  shall  not  repeat  my 
argument  at  this  time  even  though  the 
temptation  is  great  with  such  a  large  au- 
dience. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  law  provides  in 
one  of  the  basic  precepts  that  a  man 
should  not  be  the  judge  of  his  owTi  case. 
I  am  wondering  who  is  going  to  evaluate 
the  environmental  data  which  will  be 
adduced  from  flying  and  experiments 
which  will  take  place  if  these  prototype 
planes  are  built. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  evaluation  wUl  be 
done  by  all  of  the  Government  agencies 
as  well  as  by  private  scientists.  In  other 
words,  both  the  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector  will,  as  they  have  been  since 
the  program's  inception,  be  involved  in 
this  decision.  There  will  be  no  failure  to 
disclose  scientific  data,  and  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  and  today  we 
have  been  talking  in  the  Senate  as  if  the 
age  of  commercial  supersonic  flight  was 
way  off  in  the  future.  This  is  the  most 
confusing  nonsense  that  I  have  heard  in 
a  long,  long  time.  The  SST  is  here.  It  is 
now  flying  in  France  and  Britain  and 
Russia. 

What  we  really  have  to  decide  today 
is  this:  Is  the  United  States  going  to  bug 
out?  Are  we  going  to  leave  for  the  first 
time  the  one  area  of  technology  and  in- 
dustry in  which  we  have  always  been 
supreme?  Are  we  going  to  turn  our  backs 
on  American  technology,  science,  and 
working  men  and  women? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  commend  him 

for  the  tremendous  presentation  he  has 

made  on  this  issue. 

The  questions  are  not  all  one  way  or 
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the  other.  An  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ion  Post  this  morning  pointed  that  out 
1  n  a  measured  and  sohd  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
jent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
(ditorial   which   was   pubUslied   in   the 
Vasliington  Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'  v&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
lis  follows: 

The  SST:  What's  the  Hurry? 

Tlie  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  vote  today  on 

ihe  money  to  proceed  with  the  production 

I  f     two     prototype     supersonic     transports 

SSTbi    and  our  firm  view,  which  we  would 

i>«    the    first    to    admit    has   been    slow    in 

1  voiving,  is  that  the  vote  should  be  to  deny 

ills    appropriation    and    forgo    further    de- 

'  elopmeut  of  this  aircraft  at  this  time.  It  is 

;  lot  that  we  don't  thlnlt  that  a  safe  and  work- 

i  ble  SST  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have— 

:  Dr    the   country    or.    for   that   matter,   the 

'  rorld   that  has  everything.  It  would  carry 

I  Jmost    300    passengers    at    a    breathtaking 

.800  miles  an  hour  once  In  use.  now  sched- 

iled  to  begin  in  1978;  and  this  would  mean 

hai  you  can  leave  New  York  City  at  6  a.m. 

i  nd   attend   a  3   p.m.   business  meeting   in 

;';irl3  and  enjoy  a  dinner  and  even  a  little 

Might   life   on    the   Champs   El>'see.   and  be 

)aclc  in  New  York  by  9  p.m.  if  all  went  well, 

;t   would,   as  Its  advocates  contend,  great- 

1  y  shrink  the  globe,  and  this  wotUd  be  of 

]iarticular      significance      far      trans-Paciflc 

ravel — Los  Angeles  to  Tokyo,  for  example. 

knd  It  would  enhance  this  country's  repu- 

ition,  not  only  as  the  predominant  aircraft 

I  uppUer  on  earth,  but  also  as  the  greatest 

!  echnological  leader.  It  would   be  good  for 

I  lur  image,  and  our  economy  and  the  bal- 

;  nee  of  payments,  and  failure   to  build  it 

TOuld    probably    be    Injurious,   to   one   de- 

I  ;ree  or  another,  on  all  three  counts,  tem- 

)orarily. 

So  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  principle 
or  having  SSTs.   not  the  least  of  which  is 
hat   If   we  don't   proceed,  the  French  and 
he  British  are  very  likely  to  go  ahead  any- 
way   with   their   Concorde,   which    is   quite 
nfsrior   co  our  proposed   product,  but  also 
ntich  farther  advanced;  moreover  the  Rus- 
i  laua  are  quite  likely  to  proceed  with  their 
i  unilarly    inferior   version,   the   TU-144.   So 
whatever   we  do.   there  may   well   be   SSTs 
iilolt   In   large   numbers   in   the   late   1970s, 
irhlch  would  seem  on  Its  face  to  be  reason 
•nough    to    proceed     posthaste,     especially 
I  luce  all  the  Nixon  administration  Is  really 
I  asking  for  right  now  la  t290  million,  as  part 
nt   a  total  cost   to  the  government  of  $1.3 
Mllion  to  buUd  two  prototypes.  We  can  de- 
ide  later,  we  are  told,  whether  to  go  into 
uU  production,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^ 
>ilIion  to  the  craft  Industry  (which  may  or 
:  nay  not   involve  further   financial  support 
rom  the  government. ) 

The  Bj9t  thing  to  be  said  about  this  is 
Lbat  the  Increment  under  consideration  will 
uciease  greatly  the  momentum  of  this  proj- 
I  ict,  to  the  point  where  It  will  be  exceedingly 
Ufflcult  to  cancel  the  whole  tiling  later  on, 
lo  matter  what  we  discover  from  test  flights 
>f  the  prototypes.  And  the  second  thing  to 
)e  very  clear  about  is  that  we  may  make 
ome  very  dtsagreeable  discoveries  from  these 
est  flights.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  problem 
>f  the  wglne  noise  which  in  the  vicinity  of 
lirports  will  be  considerably  more  intense 
han  anyttiing  we  are  now  familiar  with,  and 
if  the  shattering  impact  of  the  sonic  boom. 
Ve  are  assured  that  these  will  not  be  al- 
owed  to  discomfort  us;  that  SSTs  will  be 
orbidden  to  fly  overland  until  we  have 
earned  to  muffle  the  aonlc  boom:  that 
Lharper  decents  and  ascent*  will  alleviate 
Jae  noise;  and  that  the  proponents  are  pre- 
>ared  to  write  thet>e  roles  into  law.  But  we 
ilso  know  from  past  experience  tiiat  laws 
liUi  be  changed  and  that  the  pressure  to  err 


on  the  side  of  progress-and-never-mlnd-the- 
Inconvenience  will  be  very  powerful.  When 
something  Is  In  hand  that  makes  money — 
automobiles,  for  example,  or  factories  that 
pollute — there  is  a  tendency  to  try  to  live 
with  it,  however  much  it  may  diminish  the 
quality  of  life. 

So  there  are  these  uncertainties  and  one 
more  which,  by  itself  is  argument  enough, 
in  our  view,  against  proceeding  with  the 
SST  now:  that  is  the  potential  havoc  It 
could  wreak  world-wide  by  the  effect  It  may 
have  on  the  air — the  upper  atmosphere— 
which  envelops  this  planet.  There  Is  sharp 
disagreement  on  this  point  among  the  most 
distinguished  and  learned  scientists;  some 
predict  that  the  vapor  trails  of  a  future  fleet 
of  SSTs  will  coat  the  globe  with  cirrus  cloud, 
shutting  out  the  sun  and  permanently  af- 
fecting tlie  climate;  others  see  the  SSTs  de- 
stroying ozone  and  removing  the  shield 
again.st  dangerous  cancer-lndurlng.  ultra- 
violet radiation.  Others  say  these  things 
won't  happen  And  that  is  Just  the  point:  at 
this  state  they  don't  know.  Thus  the  Senate 
may  today  be  giving  a  conclusive  push  for- 
wiird  to  a  project  which  is  freighted  with 
unknown  menace,  but  which  wCl,  by  this 
action,  become  all  that  much  more  difficult 
to  halt:  In  the  desperate  international  com- 
petition for  purchase  orders  and  prestige. 
hard-headed  judgments  become  all  the 
harder  as  the  Investment  grows;  yet  If  we 
seriously  pollute  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
discover  our  error  too  late,  it  will  be  a  good 
deal  harder  than  even  the  Potomac  River  to 
de-pollute. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  we  would 
be  careful  about  this,  and  that  If  we  found 
these  aircraft  to  be  a  menace,  we  would  have 
blown,  at  the  worst,  no  more  than  another 
$500  million  In  addition  to  the  $600  mil- 
lion or  so  already  spent;  you  could  even  say 
that  tliis  is  a  fling  worth  taking — for  the 
country  that  has  everything. 

But  we  don't.  We  confront  shameful  pock- 
«ts  of  poverty,  and  a  terrible  and  growing 
shortage  of  housing,  and  shockingly  inade- 
quate educational  facilities,  a  fragile,  in- 
flatiou-ridden  economy.  We  live  in  a  time 
of  social  ferment,  when  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion is  profoundly  questioning  our  priorities: 
when  something  like  an  SST  is  to  many  peo- 
ple the  very  symbol  of  misplaced  values  and 
of  old-fashioned  reflexes  to  Industrial  jingo- 
ism and  a  concept  of  prestige  which  is  sorely 
out  of  date. 

President  Nixon  said  be  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  SST  because  'I  want  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  lead  the  world 
in  air  transport. "  But  he  gave  the  game 
away  just  a  little  at  the  ceremony  announc- 
ing that  decision  by  pointedly  ofTering  his 
congratulations  to  the  governor  and  other 
representatlyes  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton.  which  would  be  the  principal  economic 
beneficiary  of  the  SST  project.  Either  way, 
it's  old-hat;  even  if  you  concede  that  the 
SSTs  will  work,  the  gain,  let's  be  honest 
about  It,  would  be  marginal — a  few  hours 
saved  for  a  relative  handful  of  hard-pressed 
international  businessmen  (surely  no  vaca- 
tlon-botind  tourist  is  going  to  insist  on  su- 
personic haste). 

So  our  view  Is  what's  the  hurry — either  to 
cross  the  oceans  or  to  build  the  SST?  If  the 
Nixon  administration  wishes  to  give  leader- 
ship to  the  world,  it  might  consider  instead 
the  impact  of  this  country's  forswearing  tem- 
porary financial  gain  and  a  transitory  feather 
in  its  technological  cap  in  favor  of  a  role  as 
the  leader  In  an  urgent  re-ordering  of  thU 
country's  and  the  world's  priorities. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  oppose  the 
SST.  On  balance  clearly  we  should  not 
be  doing  this  at  this  time.  But  no  matter 
how  the  vote  comes  out  we  will  have  es- 
tablished one  thing.  The  environmental 


questions  involved  are  not  going  to  be 
put  down  and  in  the  end,  if  it  proves  to 
be  no  good,  no  matter  if  we  spend  Si 
trillion  on  it,  at  that  point  we  will  stop  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias)  who  asked 
who  would  evaluate  the  environmental 
data.  There  is  a  new  commission  that 
would  evaluate  the  environmental  data, 
and  that  commission  does  not  include 
anyone  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  Interior,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  This  is  very  significant  be- 
cause these  are  people  who  in  the  Presi- 
dent's ad  hoc  report  were  opposed  to  the 
SST  for  environmental  reasons.  Who 
will  be  on  the  commission?  It  will  be 
cliaired  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  there  will  be  members  from  McDon- 
nell-Douglas and  American  Airline.^;. 
They  will  be  biased.  They  will  not  be 
objective.  This  is  a  loaded  commission. 
The  citizen  has  no  protection  against 
environmental  pollution. 

The  difficulty  with  this  project  is  that 
99  percent  of  the  people  who  do  not  fly 
overseas  regularly  are  the  losers.  What 
do  they  have  to  gain  unle.ss  noise  is  good 
for  you  or  that  a  potential  increase  in 
skin  cancer  is  good,  or  it  is  good  to  suffe.- 
the  tax  increases  the  SST  will  require. 
The  few  people  who  do  travel  overseas 
will  gain  a  few  hours  in  flight  time  but 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  will  be 
losers. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator  would  say  with  regard  to  the 
question  that  we  have  an  SST  already  in 
France  and  that  we  would  be  bugging 
out  if  we  did  not  go  on  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  British  Comet  which  came 
before  our  707,  which  proved  that  jets 
could  fly.  and  it  was  misdesigned  and 
had  to  be  abandoned.  But  they  were  the 
first  and  it  did  not  mean  disaster  to  the 
American  aircraft  industry.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  learned  and  we  learned  not  to 
put  the  engine  inside  the  wing. 

I  do  not  believe  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  gives  support  to 
the  idea  that  if  the  Concorde  is  devel- 
oped we  will  suffer  some  disaster. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  evidence  we 
have  is  that  the  Concorde  has  not  been 
a  success.  Not  one  single  option  has  been 
exercised.  There  has  been  no  interest  in 
the  commercial  SST.  The  fact  is  that 
American  subsonic  jets  are  supreme. 
There  is  no  evidence  I  have  heard  that 
American  subsonic  jets  are  being  chal- 
lenged seriously  competitively  by  the 
Concorde. 

The  American  people  would  be  the 
losers  on  another  count,  because  tloey  put 
up  the  money.  We  heard  about  the  pay- 
back but  tliey  have  conditioned  that  on 
the  plane  being  successftil.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suspect  it  will  not  be  success- 
ful. The  losers  vnll  be  the  taxpayers  who 
can  only  lose  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml .  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Since  tlie  Concorde 
is  much  closer  to  development  why 
should  we  not  wait  to  see  what  they  de- 
velop? The  British  and  the  French  are 
paying  for  research  and  development.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  cannot  learn 
from  their  research  and  development? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tliink  we  could 
save  millions  of  dollars  by  doing  that  and 
I  am  positive  the  aircraft  industry  j.s  so 
advanced  that  we  could  catch  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  707  and  the  Comet,  we  did  not  lose 
a  tiling  by  the  British  developing  tlie 
Comet  before  we  did. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  minute  I  have  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  is  an  issue  of  priorities.  This 
year  we  are  spending  about  $150  million 
to  combat  air  pollution.  On  this  SST 
project  we  are  asked  to  spend  $290  mil- 
lion to  increase  air  pollution.  This  year 
we  will  spend  only  $208  million  for  mass 
transportation  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  literally  millions  of  people  to 
get  to  work.  But  we  are  going  to  spend 
$290  million  here  to  provide  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  American  people  the 
means  to  fly  overseas  more  rapidly.  That 
does  not  make  sense. 

This  is  "the"  priority  issue  of  the  year 
before  Congress. 

Finally  we  have  the  environmental 
problem.  The  environmental  problem  is 
the  most  serious  development  we  have 
had  in  the  last  year  or  two.  We  know 
the  ozone  can  be  deteriorated  because  of 
the  Impact  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
That  is  a  real  possibility.  If  this  happens 
radiation  will  increase  on  the  earth  and 
this  can  have  an  adverse  effect  on  himian 
beings,  animals,  and  plant  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  and  editorials  in  con- 
nection with  the  SST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Downwind  Prom  the  SST 

As  the  Senate  nears  IW  critical  vote  on  the 
money  for  the  supersonic  transport,  its  ad- 
vocates are  making  desperate  efforts  to  assure 
approval. 

With  charming  lack  of  humility.  William 
M,  Magruder,  former  test  pilot  who  heads  the 
Administration's  lobbying  effort  for  the  SST, 
has  published  a  paper  accusing  the  nations 
leading  economists  of  a  "basic  lack  of  com- 
prehension" of  the  airline  indiLstry.  Professor 
Paul  Samuelson  may  have  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  economics  and  his  anti-SST  col- 
leagues may  stand  at  the  peak  of  their  profes- 
sion but  Mr.  Magruder,  no  economist  him- 
self, calmly  asserts  that  he  knows  more  about 
the  economics  of  aviation  than  they  do.  Per- 
haps a  man  who  has  flown  through  the  sound 
barrier  thinks  nothing  of  shooting  down  a 
gaggle  of  economists,  but  earthbound  laymen 
cm  only  marvel  at  his  mere  expert  knowledge. 

James  J.  Harford,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics,  writ- 
ing on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  this  newspaper  on 
Tuesday,  offered  some  equally  breath-taking 
assertions. 

'Let's  Just  assume  that  everyone  agrees 
■h:ut  the  plane  will  give  us  a  smooth  ride  nt 
60.000  feet  where  there's  neither  Jumpy  air 
nor  traffic. "  he  wrote.  It  Is  an  assumption  no 
one  should  make  because  air  traffic  control- 
lers report  that  the  SR-71,  a  military  recon- 
naissance plane,  has  already  encountered 
-■severe  'clear  air  turbulence'  at  that  altitude. 

Mr.  Harford  asserts  that  the  SST  will  cau.se 


only  2.5  pounds  of  "overpressure."  But  the 
Federal  Government  tactfully  stopped  sonic 
boom  tests  over  Oklahoma  City  because  over- 
pressure of  only  1.3  to  1.7  pounds  provoked 
such  painful  noise  levels.  It  Is  perfectly  true 
that  the  SST  will  climb  faster  than  the  exist- 
ing Jumbo  Jets,  but  the  harsh  fact  remains 
that  while  climbing  from  zero  to  1,500  feet, 
the  SST  will  make  ear-shattering  noise  louder 
than  anything  today's  Jets  produce.  No  solu- 
tion Is  In  sight.  If  any  reputable  bcientist 
could  olfcr  hope  of  such  a  solution,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  would  be  heavily 
publicizing  him.  In.stead.  It  is  trying  to  hush- 
inish  the  problem  because  It  cannot  quiet 
:hf-  engine. 

."is  for  the  ecological  danper  to  the  strat- 
r>.sphere.  Mr.  Harford  and  other  SST  advo- 
cate.s  blithely  compare  the  plane's  pfrcct*  to 
those  of  cloudbursts.  But  cloudbursts  do  not 
put  water  vapor  into  the  stratosphere.  The 
SST  will.  Because  the  consequences  are  in- 
calculable, the  scientific  community  Is  wor- 
ried, and  rightly  so. 

Regardless  of  the  water  vapor  argument, 
the  SST  like  all  other  Jets  Is  a  major  pol- 
luter. A  fleet  of  500  SSTs  will  produce  vast 
quantities    of   nitrogen    oxide. 

The  SST  cannot  plausibly  be  advocated 
on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  more  "productive" 
than  the  Jumbo  Jet  or  that  it  will  hold 
down  passenger  fares.  If  either  argument 
were  valid,  the  airlines  would  be  rushing  to 
buy  it  rather  than  running  away  from  it. 
In  fact,  the  SST  would  cost  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  the  747  and  would  consume 
twice  as  much  fuel  while  carrying  only  two- 
thirds  as  many  pa.viengers.  It  could  only  be 
commercially  viable  If  passengers  were  will- 
ing U)  pay  a  stlH  surcharge  for  riding  on  it. 

Senator  Magnuson  of  Washington  has 
readied  the  final  sales  gimmick.  He  has  a 
bill  to  forbid  the  SST  from  flying  over  land. 
But  laws  can  always  be  repealed  or  revised. 
Tills  one  surely  would  be  If  experience 
.•showed  that  the  SST  could  not  make  money 
if  it  only  flew  at  top  speed  when  over  water. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  pollution,  noise, 
waste,  and  ecological  danger  is  to  kill  the 
SST  before  It  ever  flies.  Senators  have  to 
mm  aside  from  political  expediency  and 
vote   to   save   the   environment. 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec    3,   ]970| 

The   Everest   Attitvde 

(By   Tom   Wicker) 

Washington. — The  Senate  debate  on  the 
provision  of  $290  million  for  the  further 
development  of  the  SST  is  part  of  a  process 
that  is  more  important  than  the  outcome  of 
the  vote.  This  Is  not  because  the  issue  Itself 
is  negligible  but  because  it  is  vital  to  ad- 
vanced societies  to  make  political  decisions 
on  great  technological  questions. 

Whatever  else  Is  true  of  the  SST,  it  ap- 
parently would  repre.sent  a  purely  tech- 
nological advance  of  some  magnitude.  The 
question,  therefore.  Is  whether  the  beneflts 
of  this  advance  ai-e  enough  to  outweigh 
whatever  human  and  environmental  prices 
must  be  paid  for  it.  Since  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  SST  is  so  great  that  government  partici- 
pation was  required,  this  particular  tech- 
nological decision  has  been  subjected  to  con- 
tinuing political  debate. 

At  the  very  least,  that  debate  has  resulted 
in  major  modifications  of  the  original  con- 
cept, designed  to  reduce  the  aircraft's  noise 
and  the  pollution  it  would  cause.  Flights  at 
-supersonic  speeds  over  the  United  States  may 
even  be  barred  by  law.  This  kind  of  regula- 
tion will  not  satisfy  those  who  see  no  need 
at  all  for  the  SST.  but  suppose  a  similar 
political  process  had  surrounded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago?  This  might  be  an  infinitely 
more  habitable  country  today. 

Far  too  many  important  technological 
developments,  touching  upon  millions  of 
lives,  go  forward   like  that  of  the  automo- 


bile—in  the  hands  of  private  Interests,  which 
may  or  may  not  feel  a  public  responaibllity. 
The  computer  boom  of  recent  years  is  a 
classic  example:  only  now,  rather  like  a 
farmer  locking  his  barn  after  his  horse  w.is 
stolen.  Is  some  beginning  political  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  threats  and  abuses 
implicit  in  the  proliferation  of  computerized 
data  banks  Similarly,  the  development  and 
widespread  use  of  detergents.  InsectlcldeK 
and  herbicides  was  largely  unhampered  by 
any  thought  of  the  consequences  now  be- 
coming horridly  plain. 

Just  recently,  the  Canadian  Government 
of  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  began  the  sensi- 
ble process  of  protecting  the  Arctic  waters 
against  the  disastrous  consequences  of  major 
oil  spills.  In  trying  to  write  maritime  regula- 
tions that  would  prevent  such  spills,  rather 
than  concentrating  on  cleaning  up  after 
them,  the  Canadians  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  so  many  supertankers  are  presently  or- 
dered and  under  construction  that  shipyards 
Ckiix  make  no  major  design  Innovations  to 
guard  against  spills  until  late  In  the  1970's. 
Once  again,  the  horse  has  been  stolen  from 
an  unlocked  barn. 

This  problem  takes  on  Increasing  Impor- 
tance with  every  year  that  passes.  Impelling 
the  world  further  Into  an  era  of  technologi- 
cal explosion.  Moreover,  technological  discov- 
ery has  a  multiplying  effect:  the  more  we 
know,  the  more  It  becomes  possible  for  us 
to  know.  The  pace  of  change,  like  the  speed 
of  a  falling  object,  constantly  accelerates, 
but  there  is  nothing  resembling  a  rational 
political  process  by  which  most  technologi- 
cal changes  can  be  weighed  and  Judged  by 
those  to  be  affected  by  them. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  in 
advance  what  all  the  consequences  of  sjine 
new  piece  of  wizardry  will  be;  and  even  if 
that  were  possible,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
know  in  some  cases  whether  a  given  conse- 
quence would  work  for  the  good  or  the  doirl- 
meni  of  mankind — or  both.  Blessings  have 
a  way  of  being  mixed,  and  the  most  evil 
winds  do  occasionally  blow  some  good  in 
this  contrary  universe. 

That  is  why  the  SST  debate  is  Important. 
The  French  and  British  are  already  building 
.supersonic  planes,  and  so  are  the  Russians; 
it  appears  unlikely  therefore  that,  whatever 
happens  In  the  Senate  this  week,  the  world 
wUl  hold  Itself  Inviolate  against  sonic  booms 
and  superEpeeds.  It  is  vital,  nevertheless,  tliat 
If  the  thing  Is  to  be  done  It  should  be  done 
with  as  much  foreknowledge  as  may  be  had, 
and  with  as  many  safeguards  as  possible  for 
the  environment  and  for  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

Beyond  that,  the  SST  debate  ought  to  have 
useful  effect  in  conditioning  the  world's — 
particularly  the  American— state  of  mind 
to  a  new  form  of  political  responsibility. 
"What  hath  God  wrought?"  asked  Morse  in 
the  first  telegraph  transmission  a  century 
and  a  quaner  ago;  but  the  question  now  Is 
"What  can  men  do?"  So  many  possibilitios. 
of  such  incredible  scope.  He  Immediately  be- 
fore us  that  the  Everest  attitude — climbing 
the  mountain  becau.se  It  Is  there— will  no 
longer  suffice.  In  the  technological  era.  there 
may  be  no  way  to  get  down. 

[From   the   New  York  Times,   Dec.   2,   1970) 

ADniM^TR.^TION   ASSAILF.D  By   MuSKIE  OK    THE 

SST 
1  By  E  W.  Ken  worthy ) 

Washington. — Senator  Edmund  S  M-.iskie 
accused  the  Nixon  Administration  today  of 
violating  'the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of' the 
Irtw"  in  the  fight  over  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

He  Siud  the  Administration  had  done  this 
by  refusing  to  make  available  to  Congress 
and  the  public  the  critical  conunents  of  sev- 
eral agencies  in  the  "environmental  Impact" 
statement  on  the  SST.  The  statement  was 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Muskie  made  his  charge  during  the 
ftat  day's  confirmation  hearings  on  Prea- 
1  Iciii  Nixon's  appointment  of  William  D. 
i  uckelshaus.  formerly  Assistant  Attorney 
Qeneral  In  the  Civil  Division,  as  director 
the  new  Environmental  Protection 
/Jgency. 

The  Transportation  Department  replied 
ikter  in  the  day  that  it  would  continue  to 
ti  eep  out6lde  comments  on  the  SST  secret 
intil  It  had  received  the  last  two  out  of  a 
t  )tal  of  11  comments  requested  from  other 
C  overiiraent  agencies. 

Senator  Muskle's  attack  was  one  of  several 
rfaneuvers  today  as  the  Senate  approached 

vote  Thursday  on  a  further  $290-million 
abproprlatlon  for  development  of  prototypes 
u :   the   1800-miie-an-hour  Jetliner. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat  of  Wls- 
c  msln,  an  opponent  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
p  jrt,  released  the  Interior  Department's 
l^retoiore  private  comments  on  the  airliner. 

CURB    ON    rtlCHTS    GAINS 

The    comments    Included    the    statement 

at  the  department  "foresees  no  serious  «d- 

;rse  environmental  problems"  arising  from 

le  prototype  program.  But  they  also  raised 

estions  about  sonic  boom,  take-off  noise 

d   climatic  consequences,   questions   that 

>e  department  felt  would  be  answered  be- 

the  start  of  commercial  production. 

The    antl-SST    coalition    in    the    Senate 

uld   claim   three   new   members:    Senators 

■^n  Cranston,  Democrat  of  California;  Len 

Jordan,  Republican  of  Idaho  and   Jack 

lller.  Republican  of  Iowa.  Yet  there  was 

so  powerful  new  pressure  on  Senator  Mark 

Hatfield.  Republican  of  Oregon,  to  move 

afvay  from  his  position  last  year  against  the 

rllner. 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 

.ison.     Democrat     of     Wnshlnj;ton.     moved 

trough    the    Commerce    Committee    a    bill 

1  lat  would  ban  SST  flights  over  land  and 

perhaps  appease  some  of  the  envlrcn- 

njentallsts. 

The  hearlnt;s  on  Mr.  Ruckelshaus's  np- 
ntment  are  being  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
e  Public  Works  Committee,  which  has  prl- 
njary  responsibility  for  antipollution  legis- 
tlon.  But  because  the  environmental  pro- 
tection agency  will  absorb  15  organizations 
f  1  om  half  a  dozen  departments  and  agencies, 
S  ^nator  Jennings  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
piibllc  Works  Committee,  invited  the  chair- 
en  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Lterlor,  Commerce,  Labor  and  Agriculture 
Committees  to  attend. 
In  the  SST  discussion,  which  took  up  a 
part  of  the  hearing.  Senator  Muskie  re- 
unted  his  annoyance  with  what  he  called 
Transport.ition  Department's  lateness  in 
frculating  an  SST  Impact  statement  to  the 
White  House  Council  on  Environmental 
allty. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  re- 
hires that  every  agency  must  prepare  such 
statement  when  recommending  any  action 
i  Ignlflcantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
an  environment."  Prior  to  making  any  final 
sljatement,  the  agency  must  circulate  the 
aft  statement  for  comments  by  other 
;encies. 

"Copies  of  such  statement'    and  the  com- 

s  of  other  agencies  must  be  sent  to  the 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  Con- 

and  be  made  public,  and  must  "accom- 

the    proposal    through    the    existing 

ency  review  process." 

Two    and    a   half    months    later.    Senator 
said  today,  the  Department  cf  Trans- 
portation still  says  that  the  comments  sought 
frpm  11  other  agencies  "are  not  available," 
d  that  many  of  them  were  "oral"  and  "not 
uced  to  writing." 
In  a  letter  this  morning  to  Transportation 
Secretary  John  A.  Volpe.  Senator  Muskie  and 
Senator  WllUam  Proxniire,  Democrat  of  Wls- 
n,  asked  that  the  comments  be  released 
the    Senate    vote.    But    department 
dokeamen  said  that  not  all  the  comments 
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had  been  received  and  that  "we  consider  It 
inappropriate  to  release  these  reports  in 
piecemeal  fashion." 

"AMBICUrrV"  SEEN 

Asked  by  Mr.  Muskie  for  bis  views,  Mr. 
RuckelGhaus  said  he  felt  that  the  impact 
Statement  and  comments  should  be  part  of 
the  written,  public  record  before  any  deci- 
sions was  made  to  go  ahead  with  a  project. 
But  he  said  he  believed  there  was  "some  am- 
biguity in  the  law." 

During  the  discussion  of  the  point,  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton, entered  the  hearing  room,  Mr.  Jacksou 
is  a  strong  partisan  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, which  would  be  built  largely  by  the 
Boeing  Company  in  Seattle.  But  he  was  also 
author  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act,  and 
had  been  particularly  proud  of  the  "action- 
forcing"   environmental    impact   statements. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tlie  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator v.-ill  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  First,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays,  if  they  have  not 
been  previously  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Second,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Is  a  "yea"  vote  a  vote  for 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  and  a  "nay" 
vote  a  vote  against  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  for  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment to  strike. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  now  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  vote  and 
there  is  no  need  for  staff  members  on  the 
floor,  that  the  floor  be  cleared  of  all  staff 
members  until  the  vote  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  leuislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea. '  I  heretofore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative.*  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I 
have  heretofore  voted  in  the  negative. 

I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  )  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  H.w- 
FiELa)  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries are  cautioned  that  on  announce- 
ment of  the  vote  no  demonstration  will 
be  tolerated  or  the  galleries  will  be 
cleared. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 52 

Aiken 

Harris 

Packwood 

Allen 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Bnyh 

Harrke 

PeU 

Brooke 

Holland 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RiblcoJr 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schweiker 

Cooper 

Remedy 

Smith 

Cranston 

Miinsfleld 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Stevenson 

Ervin 

McGee 

Symington 

Fong 

McGovem 

Tydlng* 

Pulbright 

Mclntyre 

WlUIams,  N.J. 

Goodell 

MUler 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Hiiuseu 

Nelson 

NAYS— 41 

Allott 

El  lender 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Faun  in 

Randolph 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Sazbe 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Scott 

Bible 

Hollin?s 

Sparkmnn 

Boa;gs 

Hruska 

Siennis 

Byrd,  W.  'Va.       Inouye 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Yarborough 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Murphy 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Metcalf, 

for. 

Moss,  against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Church 

Hatfleld 

Mundt 

Dominick 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXAHRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  We  must  have 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident,  I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  yield- 
ing. I  vould  simply  like  to  state  for  the 
RECORr,  if  we  majr  have  order,  that  on 
the  SST  vote,  there  v.ere  46  clerks  from 
Republican  SenatQf»'  o£&ce3  and  there 
were  36  Deoiacratic  clerks  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  making  a  total  of  a2  s4a^ 
persotmcl  from  th£  ofiOces  of  Senators  02a 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  roll- 
call  vote  which  haa  just  occurred. 
I  thank  the  Senator  f oi-  yielding. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  approval  of 

the  manager  of  Uic  bill 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen^ 
ate  will  be  in  order.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  clear  the  staff^  members  fi'om.  the  flxjor, 
and  to  delay  proceedings  further,  unless 
we  can  have  ordei-.  If  Senators  will  sit 
down  and  staff  members  will  leave  or 
find  seats,  we  can  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  requests 
the  attendants  in  the  gaHeiT  to  instniet 
visitors  to  move  in  and  out  quietly,  or 
keep  tlie  doors  closed. 

The  Senator  from  Wasliington  ma.y 
proceed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  the  day  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senators  from  Oregon,  in  which  I  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  in  section  309  of 
the  bill  was  probably  not  properly  the 
subject  of  legislation^  therefore,  I  would 
ask  uoanimoua  consent  to  remove  sec- 
tion 309  from  the  bill,  but  with  the  same 
understanding  I  had — that  I  am  still 
going  to  say  somethinjr  about  this  in  the 
report  tn  the  conference.  Both  sections 
308  and  309  logically  belong  in  the  re- 
port. Someone  could  have  made  a  point 
of  order  against  it. 

With  that  understanding,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  section  309  be  re- 
moved from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  r  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  was  present  during  the 
course  of  the  entire  colloquy  witli  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  mj'self,  and 
I  think  the  request  is  perfectly  proper. 
1  have  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  hope  tt 
Is  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and 
U  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.   Mr.   President,   win   the 
Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Did  the  Senator's  request 
include  section  308? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  just  section  309. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  conversation.  I  am  not  even 
certain  what  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion is.  There  was  so  much  noise  and 
disorder   when  it  started  Uiat  I   have 
no  idea  what  ia  being  discussed.  I  ask 
lor  guidance  from  the  Chair  at  the  mo- 
ment so  that  at  least  we  will  have  an 
Miea  what  the  discussion  is  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ciiiest  was  made  to  eliminate  section  30a 
•  om  the  bilL  There  was  no  objection  to 
'.ae  request. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  concur 
w  what  the  Senator  from  California  has 
S2i±  I  hope  we  have  quiet.  'We  .still  have 
a  little  more  discussion  on  the  bill.  'Vfe 


are  over  the  explosive  problem,  the  one 
tliat  has  involved  the  Senate  all  day. 
We  still  have  other  areas  to  cover,  and 
a  number  of  Senators  want  to  offer 
amendments.  But  I  first  request  that  wc 
have  quiet,  and  I  suggest  that  we  not 
proceed  uatU  we  do  have  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
sugjiests  that  Senators  who  wisii  to  carry 
on  conver.sations  proceed  to  the  clook- 
100ms. 

The  Chair  directs  che  Sergreant  at  Ann.-i 
to  poll  the  clerks  to  see  which  ones  are 
needed  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  ones 
who  are  not  needed  will  be  asked  to 
leave.  If  a  Senator  wants  m  clerk  present, 
he  can  .so  indicate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Speaking  for  the  Appio- 
priaticns  Committee.  I  need  on!y  one 
clerk,  and  he  is  at  my  right  hand.  I  do 
not  need  anyone  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  proceed  to  do  that. 
If  a  Senator  is  not  in  the  Chamber  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  clerk  be  in 
the  Chamber,  the  Chair  asks  that  the 
clerk  proceed  to  the  gallery. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  ijarlia- 
mertary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDn«3  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  What  is  the  pending  mat- 
ter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment. 

AIWHMirerEUT   NO.    1093 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1093. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  18,  strike  out  "$47,601  OOO' 
and  insert  tn  Meu  thereof  "858,301,000". 

On  p.\ge  13,  line  20,  before  the  period  in- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "of  which 
not  less  than  910,700,000  shall  be  avaUabie 
lor  research  and  programs  designated  to  ( I ) 
le.-saen  the  rlska  of  Injury  and  de.T.h  to  occu- 
pants of  motor  vehicles  and  pedestrians  in- 
volved In  traflic  accidexits,  (2)  develop  mo- 
tor vehicle.s  which  are  less  su;;ceptible  to 
damage  tn  traffic  accidents  occurring  at 
normal  operating  speeds,  and  (3)  develop  a 
iinlform  quality  grading  system  for  tires,  and 
for  the  payment  of  a  staff  of  fifty  persons  in 
excess  of  present  personnel  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  these  activities,  to  remain,  available 
until  June  30,  lS7i,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  563  and  Public  Law  564". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelsow).  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartkb),  and 
myself.  It  seeks  to  increase  by  $10  million 
the  money  that  sliall  be  made  available 
to  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

We  intend,  as  the  amendment  reflects, 
to  have  this  money  used  for  tests  and  re- 
search to  develop  means  of  lessening  the 
risk  to  the  occupant  of  a  car  in  the  event 
it  is  in  an  accident,  to  develop  motor 
vehicles  less  susceptible  to  damage  in 
traffic  accidents  when  they  are  proceed- 
ing at  the  normal  speed,  and.  third,  t« 
develop  uniform  quality  grading  systems 
for  tires. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  huriy-burly  of 
living  and  the  long  experience  we  have 
had  with  highway  deaths  in  the  30,000's 
and  ^O.OOO's  and  now  50,009's,  on  occa- 
sion we  give  stgns  of  thinking  that  this 


is  just  something  that  must  be.  Only  re- 
cently has  an  a-warer.css  developed  that 
one  reason  for  the  skyrocicetins  cost  of 
automobile  inaurancr  is  the  delicacy  with 
which  some  of  those  cars  are  conKtructei 
and  the  shortsightedces*  in  the  de.sisn 
of  niany  of  them. 

To  the  great  credit  of  Dr.  Haddon.  th« 
former  director  ol  this  bureau,  a  film  faas 
t»een  put  together  that  is  makinj?  clear 
to  the  people  of  this  comitry  that  travel- 
iriR  at  a  miles  an  hour,  which  Ls  the  speed 
of  a  fast  walker,  the  most  pnpulax  mates 
of  American  automobiles  when  hitting 
an  object  incur  damage  tliat  avera^tea 
S200  for  repair. 

To  Detroit's  credic.  a  reaction  is  coing 
on,  and  there  is  a  conscious  effoit  to  ;ie« 
wiiether  they  can  make  bumpers  sfrve 
more  than  cosmetic  purj'O'  £■*" — indeed,  to 
see  whether  they  can  make  automobiles 
the  bumpers  on  each  of  wiuch  ride  on 
the  same  level  aa  the  other  fellow's,  so 
that  on  impact  it  is  not  the  hood  orna- 
ment that  strikes  first  but  actually  the 
bumper. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
is  autiiorized  to  make  property  damage 
studies.  It  is  authorized  to  move  forward 
to  see  whether  there  is  a  pa  sibility  of  a 
technique  that  will  permit  not  alcne  the 
development  of  automobiles  which  are 
more  easily  repaired  and  which  suffer 
less  damage  on  a  crash  but  also  in  which 
the  occupant,  while  riding,  lias  a  greater 
chance  for  survival  and  less  UkelUiood 
of  injury  in  the  event  of  impact. 

This  amendment  would  increase  ^y\\i- 
stantially  the  sum  intended  to  go  forwsrd 
with  that  type  of  research. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  views  the  effort  to  re- 
search the  problem  of  reducing  property 
damage  as  having  a  relatively  low  order 
of  priority.  I  would  hope  that  for  this 
amendment  they  would  be  given  the 
tools,  the  money,  to  bring  up  that  aspect 
of  their  research  program  to  one  of  very 
top  priority. 

I  do  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
cern wliich  is  reflected  in  the  offering  of 
this  amendment,  and  the  more  detailed 
explanation  of  its  reasons  which  ac- 
companied iLs  printing  in  the  Recohd 
yesterday,  will  persuade  the  Department 
and  ourselves  to  move  more  rapidly  on 
the  effort  of  designing  and  improving 
both  the  safety  aspect  for  the  occupant 
and  the  repair  costs  for  the  owner. 

Mr.   BIBLE.   Mr.   President,   will   tlie 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
was  k'nd  enough  to  talk  to  me  about  this 
amendment  within  the  last  .several 
(Jays — r  do  not  recall  exactly  which  day. 
because  we  have  been  sorrewhat  pre- 
occupied with  the  SST— but  he  talked 
to  me  about  this  and  I  pointed  out,  and 
v.ould  point  out  for  the  R^ccnn.  Mr. 
Pre'^ident,  that  the  b-jdjet  estimate  en 
this  was  853,075.000.  Tlie  House  allowed 
.';40.435.000.  We  heard  the  Denartment 
of  Transportation  some  time  in  August. 
I  believe,  and  they  filed  an  appeal  to  the 
extent  of  an  additional  $7,166,000.  They 
made  a  strong  showing  for  the  need  of 
the  additional  money,  both  to  ro  into 
contractual  work  ard  tlie  additjcnal 
.■^tafflng  up  of  this  bureau.  I  thoitght  t'??y 
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1  aade  an  excellent  case  and  we  granted 
ihem  $47,601,000,  which  was  $7,166,000 
:  ligher  than  the  House  figure. 

The  report,  in  Its  language  on  page  17, 

( letails  the  House  allowance  in  the  vari- 

( lus  areas  insofar  as  employment  is  con- 

(  erned,   with   our   recommendation  for 

:  ncreasing  them  in  the  various  activities. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Michl- 

I  ;an,  as  he  always  does,  makes  a  most 

■mphatic  case,  but  I  would  point  out  that 

think  we  have  been  most  hberal  and 

his  will  move  it  along  in  the  right  direc- 

ion.  Possibly,  if  they  are  not  moving  in 

he  right  direction,  this  is  December  and 

)y  the  time  the  bill  comes  out  of  con- 

erence  and  is  signed  by  the  President,  6 

nonths  of  the  fiscal  year  will  have  gone 

jy.  All  of  those  factors  should  be  borne 

n  mind  and  I  would,  therefore,  hope 

Jiat  the  Senator  would  not  press  his 

imendment  any  further. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
;hat  when  we  get  into  this  next  year,  if 
le  will  be  so  kind  as  to  monitor  this  him- 
;elf  and  give  us  the  areas  of  concern 
A-hich  he  has  mentioned,  we  will  follow 
ihrough  and  see  what  they  are  giving 
smphasis  to;  because  I  could  not  agree 
nore  with  the  Senator  that  these  are 
ireas  that  do  need  increasing  attention 
md  if  they  do  not  get  that  attention, 
Rith  this  added  money,  then  we  will  do 
something  about  it.  come  next  year. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Rill  yield  a  moment,  I  want  to  support 
the  chairman's  statement.  It  is  a  matter 
3f  highest  priority  for  all  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee.  We  accept  the  suggestion 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
made,  warmly  indeed. 

As  the  year  develops,  we  can  look  into 
the  possibility  of  useful  expenditures  of 
larger  sums  along  this  line.  I  am  sure 
that  the  subcommittee,  as  the  chairman 
has  stated,  will  entertain  that  suggestion 
warmly. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  expressions  from  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  Mr.  Bible  ^ ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  who  is 
the  ranking  Republican  Member.  I  do 
know  of  their  interest. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  comes  from  a  State  whose  citi- 
zens travel  almost  as  many  automobUe 
miles  as  any  other  SUte  in  the  country, 
and  where  the  concentration  of  vehicular 
trafiRc  on  occasion  is  so  great  as  almost 
to  paralyze  a  community;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  comes  from 
a  State  which,  except  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  which  might  slow  down  a 
driver,  has  such  sweeping  roads  that  one 
is  tempted,  sometimes,  to  find  out 
whether  that  needle  on  the  speedometer 
will  reach  130,  are  highly  sensitive  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  to  insure  that 
the  Highway  Safety  Bureau  does  pro- 
duce. 

I  acknowledge  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate  with  an 
additional  $7  million  over  the  figure  fixed 
by  the  House.  I  am  conscious,  of  course, 
that  6  months  has  passed  since  the 
budget  figure  was  suggested.  I  am 
tempted  to  press  forward  with  the 
amendment,  yet  in  the  light  of  the  as- 
surances jast  voiced,  perhaps  the  cause 
which  attracts  our  interest  will  best  be 
served  by  leaving  this  record  as  it  is. 


I  should  like  to  ask  just  one  additional 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HART.  It  is  understood,  I  take  it, 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
is  asked  to  move  forward  and  report  its 
progress  on  the  actions  it  has  taken,  or 
proposes  to  take,  to  reduce  property  dam- 
age in  automobile  accidents,  as  that  is 
our  point  and  purpose? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand,  and  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
let  me  say  that  he  can  rest  assured  we 
will  press  for  their  reassurance  on  that 
very  area  and  that  vei-y  program.  We 
will  first  call  to  the  attention  of  the  de- 
partment the  colloquy  on  the  floor  here 
todav,  and  then  we  will  say  that  we  will 
monitor  it  rather  regularly  and  within 
a  matter  of  2  or  3  months  will  write 
them  again  to  see  what  they  have  done 
about  it.  We  will  keep  on  doing  that. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  further  to 
the  point  of  interrupting  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  but  those  of  us  in  Nevada 
have  a  real,  high  stake  in  this  highway 
safety  program.  Nevada  has  built  bigger, 
wider,  and  faster  roads  and  yet  more  and 
more  and  more  people  are  being  killed  on 
the  highways.  The  death  record  in 
Nevada,  over  the  past  few  years,  is 
shameful,  frankly,  on  a  per  capita  basis 
of  a  State  with  a  population  of  480,000. 
Although  there  is  widespread  tourism 
in  Nevada,  with  great  numbers  coming 
in  throughout  the  year,  nevertheless, 
deaths  on  the  highways  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  are  alarming. 

Thus,  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  not  only  from  his  stand- 
point but  also  from  my  personal  Interest 
in  this  matter,  I  wiU  follow  through 
closely. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  that  statement. 

Let  me  conclude  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  ask  of  the  Department  a  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  1972  that  will  include 
funds  adequate  both  for  research  and 
personnel  to  check  on  the  loss  reduc- 
tions in  property  damage  resulting  from 
vehicular  accidents. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  will  be  happy  to  do 
that.  When  I  asked  the  Department,  they 
said  that  they  would  try  it,  and  we  will 
have  this  opportunity  to  look  into  it  when 
it  becomes  before  the  committee.  We 
both  see  this  thing  the  same  way. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Senator  has 
called  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes,  I  have  called  it  up,  but 
I  am  about  to  take  it  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  for 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Automotive  News  of  November  30.  1970, 
written  by  Helen  Kahn,  the  Washington 
Bureau  Chief,  entitled  "Improved  Safety 
Standards  Ui-ged."  It  develops  from  a 
study  prepared  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Perrone 
of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and 
Catholic  University.  The  cost-benefit 
ratio  per  vehicle  safety  is  an  astounding 
figure.  He  takes  the  damage  figure  and 
projects  the  automobile  population  in 
the  years  ahead,  he  averages  the  dam- 
age cost  over  that  period  of  time,  and 
then  he  projects  over  the  same  period 
the  lesser  cost  that  would  be  available, 
and  at  what  price  to  the  development 


of  safety  techniques  and  technology,  and 
he  figures  the  national  cost  return,  per 
safety  dollar  spent,  to  be  20  to  1  as  the 
cost-benefit  ratio. 

Humanitarian  considerations  aside, 
thinking  not  of  the  occupant  of  the 
vehicle,  but  of  the  cost  resulting  from 
property  damage  in  an  accident,  the  cost 
to  benefit  ratio  should  certainly  persuade 
the  bureau  to  begin  what  they  are  trying 
to  eliminate  on  the  roads — a  crash  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Improved  Safety  Standards  Urged 
(By  Helen  Kahn) 
Washington.— Federal  vehicle  safety 
standards  can  be  radically  Improved  to  save 
hundreds  of  lives,  prevent  thousands  of  in- 
juries and  reduce  by  millions  of  dollars  the 
amount  of  property  damage  Incurred  every 
year  In  the  U.S.,  according  to  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Nicholas  Perrone,  of  the  office 
of  Naval  Research  and  Catholic  University. 
Finished  In  September,  the  report  empha- 
sizes crashworthlness  and  presents  a  num- 
ber of  ideas  which  are  now  being  imple- 
mented by  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau.  Perrone's  position  has  a  certain 
amount  of  strength  In  that  he  is  not  affili- 
ated with  either  the  government  or  the  auto 
Industry. 

Perrone  Is  a  member  of  Professionals  for 
Auto  Safety,  a  group  associated  with  Ralph 
Nader  and  composed  of  engineers,  scientists, 
doctors  and  lawyers.  Financed  by  private 
contributions,  PAS  Is  dedicated  to  the  co- 
ordination of  scientific  and  legal  data  re- 
lating to  auto  safety  for  use  In  upgrading 
vehicle  safety  regulations. 

Perrone,  the  first  member  of  PAS  to  swing 
into  action,  has  a  background  In  dynamic 
plasticity,  directly  related  to  structural  im- 
pact. He  empaneled  a  special  task  force  on 
auto  safety,  primarily  from  universities,  the 
Center  for  Auto  Safety  and  the  Consumers 
Union.  Among  those  serving  on  the  task 
force  was  a  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Perrone  said  that  Improvements  in  dash- 
boards, door  posts,  windshield  headers,  main 
structural  elements  and  the  front  seat  are 
needed.  He  advocates  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
air  bag,  better  bumpers  and  chemically 
treated  laminated  glass  for  side  windows.  The 
Safety  Btireau  Is  active  In  all  these  areas. 

Perrone's  greatest  contribution  lies  In  his 
analysis  of  the  cost/benefit  ratio  for  vehicle 
safety.  This  Is  aside  from  humanitarian  con- 
siderations and  is  the  sort  of  data  most 
likely  to  appeal  to  Congress,  which  controls 
the    pursestrlngs   for   the   Safety   Bureau. 

Perrone  advocates  a  large  Increase  in  high- 
way research  funds,  an  Immediate  build  up 
in  government  laboratory  capacity,  develop- 
ment of  a  wide  unlverslty/mdustry  research 
support  base,  developing  resource  allocation 
models,  broadening  the  engineering  base  for 
auto  safety  research  and  starting  safety  engi- 
neering  education   programs   on   a  massne 

Although  the  Safety  Bureau  does  have  re- 
search money  to  dole  out.  little  has  been 
done  and  much  remains  ahead  before  even 
standards  themselves  can  be  Improved.  Fun- 
damental research  Is  still  needed  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  auto  accidents. 

Except  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  government  has  virtually  no  facu- 
lties for  experimentation  or  compUance  wort 
The  regulators  are  In  the  questionable  poa- 
tion  of  being  overwhelmed  by  industry  facil- 
ities and  are  not  In  any  position  to  show 
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that  l.idustry  can  accomplish  a  Job  when  the 
companies  say  they  can  not. 

Perrone  argues  that  materials  capable  of 
absorbing  an  additional  200,000  foot-pounds 
•f  energy  must  be  added  to  the  vehicle  to 
ie«<ch  a  mluinaal  plateau  of  s&fety. 

A  3,000  pound  car  traveling  at  30  miles  per 
aour  has  about  90,000  foot-pounds  of  energy. 
Using  low  strengfth  steel.  Perrone  figures,  this 
means  about  333  pounds  but  by  Jndlciwus 
design,  200  pounds  of  material  should  do.  At 
a  cost  plus  fabrication  figure  oX  20  cents  a 
pound,  this  would  mean  about  $40  per  car 
for  a  significant  increment  in  crashworthl- 
ness capabilities  both  Inside  and  outside. 

Perron*  places  the  cost  of  chemically 
treated  laaiinated  glass  for  side  windows  flua 
windshield  at  around  $20  {>er  car,  boosting 
tiu   tatal   to    $60    per   unit. 

According  to  Perrone:  "Over  a  six-year 
period,  with  nine  million  cars  per  year  as  a 
production  estimate,  the  total  added  cost 
wtrald  be  $3  Mlllon.  Six  years  hence,  with  a 
population  of  some  50-mtilion  cars  with  we!l- 
tunad  eraBii.vROi:thy  features  buUt-in,  the  an- 
nual s.'uulug»  ia  terms  of  current  and.  futuxft 
gross  national  product  siould  then  be  run- 
ning at  an  aimual  ratr  of  STO  to  820  bUllon 
per  year.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  savings  figure 
rtould  rl3«  constantly  In  subsequent  years, 
probably  reaching  a  plateau  at  a  $25  billion 
jfat  year  level  at  asnuol  savings. 

"For  thj»  aforementioned  mx^year  period. 
the  total  current/future  GNP  increase  would 
be  approximately  $60  billion,  based  on  a  $10 
tllllon  per  year  average.  The  "return*  per 
safety  dollar  spent  Is  therefore  20  to  1.  The 
apparent  axiom  to  be  derived  from  these 
prcrjectiona  Is  that  sa,fety  pays  for  itself.  In- 
deed with  added  dividends." 

PeETone  figurea  avesage  pcoductlon  costs 
for  air  bag&  at  pefhaps  $60  to  $100  per  car 
and  claims  that  the  cost  benefit  profile 
would  be  sfnrHar.  He  also  cites  a  social  sav- 
ings with  BKich  less  disabling'  an*  disfiguring 
injuries. 

In  respect  to  resource  allocation,  Perrone 
compared  espenditures  for  the  Vietnam  efforti 
and  automobile  safety  over  a  ten-year  period. 

Ha  figures  the  national  cost  of  Vietnam  as 
$150  billion  in  the  period,  far  less  than  the 
$375  billion  GTfP  cost  of  auto  accidents. 
Fatamies  hi  Vletnmn  wotild  be  40,000  as 
against  500,000  deaths  from  auto  mishaps. 
Ia  Vietnam  serious  Injuries  over  the  10-year 
period  would  total  250,000,  compared  with  15 
million  for  auto  accidents,  he  estimated. 

Current  spending  In  Vietnam,  would  be  $25 
Wlllon  and  expenditures  to  prevent  deaths 
«ad  injuries  in  car  accidents  would  be  $.028 
bflBon,  PWTone  said. 

Although  12  people  die  la  the  U.S.  from 
auto  accidents  for  every  cme  killed  In  Viet- 
nam and  60  are  Injured  for  eweiy  soldier  hurt 
In  Vietnam,  only  "one  (iollar  is  spent  on 
automobile  safety  for  every  thousand  dollars 
spent  in  Vietnam"  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
he  said. 

Perrone  deplores  what  he  calls  the  low  level 
of  operation  of  the  Safety  Burean  and  sug- 
gests that  upgrading  now  would  be  particu- 
larly apprepriate  for  building  a  strong  tech- 
nical base  because  of  the  massive  layoffs  o£ 
engineering  talent  from  aerospace  and  re- 
lated industries. 

Perrone  also  cites  the  Safety  Bureau's  lack 
of  In-house  laboratory  capabilities  and  inde- 
pendent expert  aources.  He  said  thait  unlver- 
alties  would  be  glad  te  participate  in  auto- 
motive safety  research. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
National  Traric  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  beeame  Itrw  In  19«S,  it  was 
hoped  that  sweepingr  highway  safety  pro- 
grams would  soon  drastically  reduce  the 
Ration's  highway  accident  and  Injurv 
rate.  But  as  Ralph  I«a<ter  has  noted,  since 
that  time  the  annual  hifriiway  death  rate 
Increased  from  4©,00O  to  &d,4«0. 


There  was  a  snag.  As  in  many  other 
areas.  Congress  could  establish  effective 
requirements,  but  it  did  not  follow 
through  with  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  requirements. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
was  created  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, but  since  its  inception  it  has 
been  chronically  understaffed.  Programs 
required  under  law  could  not  be  imple- 
mented because  the  manpower  and  the 
funds  simply  have  not  been  available. 

An  example  is  tire  safety.  Annoying 
though  defective  tires  may  be,  tire  safety 
involves  more  than  consumer  fraud  or 
automobile  passenger  comfort.  Tire 
salety  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Tlie  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Autloor- 
ity  statistics  for  1965  indicate  that  at  a 
minimum,  10  percent  of  the  turnpike  ac- 
cidents could  be  attributed  to  meclianical 
failure.  Hall  of  these,  or  5  percent  of  tlie 
total,  were  due  to  tire  failure. 

My  office  has  been  flooded  with  report* 
of  tup  line,  highly  advertised,  and  high- 
priced  tiies  which  not  only  fell  short  o£ 
delivering  the  40,000  miles  performance 
implied  in  the  advertising,  but  which, 
failed  at  104)00  to  15,000  miles. 

One  constituent  wrote  me  that  6 
mouths  after  buying  a  new  automobile 
with  top  brand-name  tires,  the  tread  on 
the  left  rear  tire  peeled  oiS  in  a  24-inch 
strip,  at  60  to  65  miles  per  hour.  The 
tire  had  5,500  miles  wear. 

The  number  of  tii-e  recalls  since  1966 
indicates  that  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  200'  million  passenger  car  tires  pro- 
duced each  year  by  the  American  tire 
industry  are  defective.  During  the  last 
4  years,  there  have  been  42  tire  recalls, 
with  a  total  of  568,476  tires  involved.  Of 
the  recalls,  eight  were  influenced  by  Bu- 
reau action.  Additionally,  there  have 
been  five  civil  penalty  actions  for  non- 
eompliance  with  safety  standards. 

The  automobile  tire  is  increaeingly 
ctanplex  in  amstruction,  with  a  prolifei-- 
atlon,  of  new  types  and  models,  such  as 
bias  belt,  radial  belted,  fiberglass,  and 
steel  belted  types.  Tread  Design  Guide 
for  1970  identified  more  than  1,000  tires 
by  brand  name  alone. 

Paced  with  this  bewildering  number  of 
options,  and  armed  with  no  yardstick 
that  would  tell  what  the  tii-e  quality 
should  be,  regardless  of  designation  and 
price,  tlie  buyer  is  unable  to  judge  what 
to  huy.  At  the  same  time,  the  industiT 
has  no  uniform  quality  standards  to  rate 
its  own  products. 

The  Federal  Tta.de  Commission  de- 
scribed the  problem,  from  the  consum- 
ers point  of  view,  in  1966:  In  its  Hre  Ad- 
vetUfiing  and  Labeling  Guide,  it  said: 

Tliere  exlsta  tod^  no  industrywide,  gov- 
ernment or  other  accepted  system  of  quality 
standards  or  grading  of  lnd\istry  products. 
Within  the  Industry,  however,  a  variety  of 
trade  terntinelogy  has  developed  which,  when 
BBed  in  conj-anetlon.  with  consumer  transao- 
tions,  has  the  tendency  to  suggest  that  m 
system  at  quality  standards  or  grading  does« 
tn  fact,  eiciet.  Typical  at  such  texroinology^ 
are  the  expresjiiciDfi  "line,"  "level,"  aiul 
"premliun."  The  exact  meaning  of  such  ter- 
minology may  vary  from  one  Industry  mem- 
ber to  another.  Therefore,  the  "1st  Itae"  or 
"lOfr  t&vM."  or  "premlttra"  ttm^  «f  am*  in- 
d*Mrt»y  oMmber  nmy  b«  greseiy  biftotor  to  the- 
"Sst  ana"  or  "nM  le^-el"  or  "preainaa"  Or* 


of  another  member  since  In  the  absence  of 
an-  accepted  system  of  grading  or  quality 
standards,  each  member  can  determine  what 
"line,"  "leveU"  or  "premium"  claasificaUon 
to  attach  to  a  ttra. 

The  PTC  comments  Imply  that  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  men  have  been 
able  to  make  arbitrary  judgments  about 
quality  standards.  Since  tlien,  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  little. 

To  combat  this  problem,  the  1986  act 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  develop  a  uniform  quahty  gradhig  sys- 
tem, and  to  publish  the  system  wtthin  2 
years.  Four  years  have  now  passed,  and 
.still  tliere  is  no  quality  grading  system. 

In  its  1969  report  to  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  said  the 
system  it  is  planning  would  be  based 
upon  six  tire  characteristics  which  are 
representative  of  the  tire's  overall  per- 
formance. 

Tliese  are: 

First.  High-speed  capability — the  abil- 
ity to  absorb  and  dissipate  temperatures 
generated  within  the  tread  and  sidewall 
areas  at  specified  speeds. 

Second.  Impact  resistance — a  measure 
of  the  tire's  resistance  to  road  hazard 
damage,  such  as  stones,  potholes,  and 
curbs. 

Third.  Endurance — a  measure  of  the 
tire's  ability  to  maintair  integrity  under 
sustained  overload  conditions. 

Fourth.  Force  variation — a  measure  of 
the  variation  in  radial  and  lateral  foicas 
of  a  tire.  An  excessive  force  variation 
results  in  vibration  and  detracts  from 
the  riding  qualities.  This  is  more  imiwr- 
tant  from  a  consumer  comfort  and  qual- 
ity standpoint  than  from  that  of  safety. 

Fifth.  Traction — a  measure  of  the 
tiie'a  ability  to  transmit  braking,  coraet- 
ing,  and  accelerating  forces. 

Sixth.  Tiead  wear — a  measure  of  tlie 
tire's  relative  rate  of  wear.  This  is  the 
primary  economic  factor — cost  per  mile. 

So  far.  Limited  funding  and  personnel 
restrictions  have  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  grading  system.  At  the  pres- 
ent state-of-the-art,  testing  proctduies 
for  only  one  characteristic,  high-speed 
capabihty,  are  considered  fully  adequate 
for  a  quality  standard.  Significant  prog- 
ress ha3  been  made  in  all  u'eaa,  how- 
ever, except  traction  and  tread  wear. 

Mr.  Douglas  Tom£.  Director  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  testi- 
fied before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
toughest  problem  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween traction  and  tread  wear.  He  said: 

Ab  you  Improve  traction,  you  deteriomte 
tread  wear,  and  so  as  you  attempt  to  coins 
up  with  a  grading  system,  and  specify  what 
the  tread  wear  must  be,  you  lose  yuur 
traction. 

The  degree  of  difficulty  is  furtlis-  in- 
dicated by  the  failure  ai  the  tirs  Indus- 
try, over  the  years,  to  produce  suth  a 
standard. 

The  Bureau  has  issued  two  safety 
standards  so  far.  These  srre  the  Fc«b- 
eral  Motor  Vehicle  Safet>-  Standard  IM 
and  119.  Standard  100^  which  becaaw 
efTective  January  1.  1968.  specifies  mini- 
mum requiircmeDtE  tar  bead  unseating 
resistance — abiUty  to  stay  sa  tha 
wlsRi  rim,  strength — road  hazard,  en- 
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di  ranee — tire  flexing  in  an  overloaded 
condition,  and  high-speed  performance, 
standard  also  defines  tire  load  rat- 
;s  and  specifies  labeling  reuirements. 
Standard  110  went  into  effect  on 
1,  1968,  and  it  defined  loading  and 
( ight  values  to  be  used  in  selecting 
and  rims  for  passenger  cars.  It  re- 
qiiired  the  vehicle  manufacturer  to  dis- 
pl  ly  the  vehicle  capacity  weight,  seating 
ca  ?acity,  recommended  tire  inflation 
pressure,  and  recommended  tire  size 
de  signation. 

With  the  limited  criteria  established 
ui  der  these  standards,  it  has  been  ap- 
pjrent  in  random  testing  that  between 
^nd  10  percent  of  the  tires  poduced  in 
country  every  year  do  not  comply 
ith  minimum  safety  standards.  Tests 
ve  been  conducted  since  1968. 
Currently,  the  noncompliance  rate  is 
about  5.4  percent.  This  means  that 
of  a  total  annual  production  of  200 
million  tires.  11  to  12  million  are  unsafe. 
In  order  to  develop  a  complete  uni- 
form quality  grading  system,  the  Na- 
tiiinal  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  pro- 
pcsed  a  4-year  plan.  The  cost,  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  would  be  $4  million,  and  the 
estimated  total  cost  would  be  around  $16 
million,  through  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  plan  calls  for  developing  four  key 
elments:  a  standard  tire— against 
w  lich  new  tires  can  be  measured — a 
stindard  test  vehicle,  a  standard  road 
01  course;  and  a  standard  test  proce- 
d<  ire.  The  work  planned  to  get  underway 
d\iring  fiscal  year  1971  will  initiate  the 
d<  sign,  fabrication  and  some  testing  of 
tl-e  standard  tire,  the  design  of  the 
standard  vehicles,  the  preparation  of  a 
St  andard  road  course,  and  the  beginning 
ol  developing  integrated  test  procedures 
f(  r  all  these  elements. 

In  a  rough  breakdown  of  the  first  year 
a;  )propriation,  $2  2  million  would  be 
sient  for  developing  the  road,  $1.3  mil- 
lion for  the  tire  and  test  procedures, 
and  another  $0.5  million  for  a  standard 
v(  hide.  Around  half  of  this  money  would 
gi  I  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
aid  the  rest  would  be  spent  in  other 
Government  agencies  and  for  private 
c  >ntractors. 

By  using  a  standard  vehicle,  tire. 
CI  (urse,  and  procedure,  the  Bureau  could 
rate  the  relative  performance  of  new 
ti  res  and  tread  designs  under  road  con- 
d  tions.  The  tire  industry  could  correlate 
it  3  efforts  with  those  of  the  Bureau  and 
b-ing  its  own  testing  program  into  line 
with  the  national  standards. 

This  plan  cannot  proceed  unless  it  is 
f  inded  with  the  full  $4  mUlion  requested 
b  r  the  administration.  Despite  inflation- 
a  "y  pressures  and  the  desire  to  keep  the 
F  Bderal  budget  within  strictly  controlled 
li  mits,  President  Nixon  gave  a  high  pri- 
oity  to  the  tire  program,  along  with 
o;her  traffic  and  highway  safety  pro- 
grams in  his  budget  request  for  fiscal 
y;ar  1971.  The  President  asked  for  the 
f  ill  $4  miUion  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram,  but  the  House  cut  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  1970  funding  level  of 
$570,000. 

Uru'ortunately,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
t  ons  Committee  sustained  this  cut. 

Senator  Philip  Hart  has  introduced 
an   amendment  to  the  Department  of 


Traiisportation  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
17755.  proposing  that  an  additional  $10 
million  and  50  professional  personnal  po- 
sitions be  added  to  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau. 

This  proposal,  which  I  cosponsor.  would 
restore  the  $3.03  million  to  the  Bureau 
for  developing  the  uniform  quality  grad- 
ing system  for  tires.  In  addition,  it  would 
provide  funds  and  people  for  developing 
property  control  damage  programs 
through  research,  help  insure  that  crash- 
worthy  designs  are  incorporated  in 
motor  vehicles  after  January  1,  1975,  and 
develop  luiiform  standards  for  used 
vehicles. 

The  cost  of  this  additional  appropria- 
tion is  miniscule  compared  with  the 
sums  contemplated  for  other  transporta- 
tion programs,  some  of  which  have  dubi- 
ous value.  Meanwhile,  the  highway  death 
rate  climbs  and  everybody  wonders  when 
somebody  is  going  to  do  something  about 
it. 

We  have  a  chance,  with  a  small  appro- 
priation, to  press  the  attack  against  one 
of  the  most  evasive  problems  of  highway 
safety.  If  we  fail  to  act  decisively  here, 
we  are  failing  in  our  responsibilities  to 
the  people  who  have  elected  us.  Congress 
has  taken  a  stand  for  highway  safety.  It 
would  be  rank  hypocrisy  not  to  back  up 
that  stand  where  it  counts — in  spending 
a  few  dollars  to  institute  a  safety  pro- 
gram that  must  come. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will    be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  proposes  an  amendment  for 
himself,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGS) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  beginning  at  line  24,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2,  on  page  20. 

Mr.  C(30PER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  strike  the  language  on  page  19,  sec- 
tion 303,  on  line  24,  "None  of  the  funds 
provided  under  this  act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  planning  or  execution  of 
programs,  the  obligations  of  which  are 
in  excess  of  $5,500,000  for  'Highway 
Beautiflcation'  in  fiscal  year  1971." 

Mr.  President,  we  who  favor  the  strik- 
ing of  the  limitation  on  the  availability 
of  funds  for  the  plaiming  or  execution 
of  highway  beautiflcation  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1971  in  excess  of  $5.5  million, 
do  so  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Funds 
for  fiscal  year  1971  have  not  yet  been 
authorized;  the  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  such  authorization  is  about 
to  be  conferred  on  by  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. The  determination  to  be  made 
by  the  Senate-House  conference  is  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  the  beautiflcation 
program  because  the  House  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  to  be  taken  from  the 


general  fund  and  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes funding  of  the  program  from 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  of  the  Senate  which 
accompanied  S.  4418,  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  On  page  6  th?  re- 
port states: 

The  highway  beautiflcation  program  has 
since  its  Inception  suffered  from  Inadequate 
funding  which  has  prevented  any  slgnlflcans 
degree  of  Implementation. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  major  barrier 
to  an  effective  beautiflcation  program  by 
providing  financing  through  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Assured  financing  will  permit 
the  implementation  of  the  highway  beauti- 
flcation program  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  are 
meeting  this  very  afternoon  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  compromise  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970,  but  there 
are  many  substantive  differences  between 
the  bills  passed  by  each  House  and  it  is 
therefore,  hard  to  know  when  agreement 
might  be  reached  We,  therefore,  believe 
that  our  position  in  that  conference 
would  be  significantly  weakened,  rela- 
tive to  defending  the  Senate  position  on 
funding  highway  beautiflcation  pro- 
grams, if  the  appropriations  bills  passed 
by  both  Houses  were  identical  as  lar  as 
the  limitation  on  obligations  were  con- 
cerned. We  would  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  conference  on  the  appropriations 
bill  would  confer  on  this  limitation  fig- 
ure in  the  light  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  conference  on  the  authorization  bill. 
If  the  Senate  enacts  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  bill  with 
the  limitation  section,  section  303,  intact, 
then,  I  believe  both  the  authorization 
bill  conference's  and  the  appropriations 
bill  conference's  will  be  prejudiced. 

The  Senate  with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  of  1970  clearly  en- 
dorsed a  strengthened  highway  beauti- 
flcation program  with  fimding  adequate 
to  allow  the  program  to  demonstrate  its 
worth.  Section  303  of  the  appropriations 
bill  as  it  now  stands  jeopardizes  the  fu- 
ture of  that  action  and  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  bill. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  if  this  limita- 
tion remains  in  the  bill,  then  our  work 
in  conference  will  be  bound  by  this  item. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
finish  our  work,  and  then  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  make  its  decision. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  a  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
to  me.  I  will  not  take  much  time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  original  purposes  of  the  Beautiflca- 
tion Act — which  I  did  not  vote  for  be- 
cause I  thought  the  money  should  be 
used  for  more  practical  aspects  of  the 
highway  development  program— have 
been  perverted  by  the  actual  way  the  act 
has  been  administered  and  the  way  the 
appropriations  have  come  to  it. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  what 
has  happened  actually  is  that  one  firm 
has  practically  usurped  outdoor  adver- 
tising in  the  United  States.  The  srnall 
firms  are  now  m  the  position  where  they 
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cannot  fight  the  Federal  Government. 
Neither  can  they  stay  in  business.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  funds  with 
wliich  to  buy  out  the  property  rights 
which  they  already  had  invested  by  rea- 
son of  their  sign  business. 

I  feel  that  we  ha\e  to  do  equity  to  these 
people.  I  think  the  amendment  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  this.  I  am  happy  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  correct,  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  considered 
this  matter  in  depth.  We  cannot  com- 
pensate the  smaller  billboard  companies 
although  they  are  required  to  take  down 
the  billboards.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
testified  before  the  committee  last  year 
concerning  the  plight  of  smaller  com- 
panies last  year  and  has  followed  this 
matter  clo.seiy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  for  his  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  language  of  section 
303  of  H.R.  17755,  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies. 

Section  303  limits  contract  obligations 
this  fiscal  year  for  the  highway  beautifl- 
cation program  to  $5.5  million.  Just  2 
months  ago,  the  Senate  passed  S.  4418, 
an  authorization  bill  for  highway  con- 
struction and  various  related  programs. 
S.  4418  recognized  that  the  highway 
beautiflcation  program  had  been  severely 
limited  since  enactment  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  fimds. 

In  response  to  the  strong  lecommend- 
a'ion  of  the  administration,  the  Senate 
Fablic  Works  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate  approved  provisions  which  would 
provide  funding  for  the  highway  beau- 
tiflcation program  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  Senate  bill  authorizes 
$31.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  with  the 
contract  authority  that  is  necessary  if 
this  program  is  to  demonstrate  its  value 
to  the  Nation. 

In  discussing  existing  programs  and 
the  new  legislation.  Transportation  Un- 
der Secretary  James  M.  Beggs,  wrote 
Chairman  Stennis  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  saying : 

The  urgency  which  the  nation  now  at- 
taches to  the  preservation  of  areas  through 
which  highways  pass  requires  that  we  move 
immediately  ahead  in  utilizing  this  author- 
ization, as  well  as  the  imminent  increased 
authorization,  unimpeded  by  the  (5  million 
limitation  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  passed  a  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
with  provisions  for  highway  beautiflca- 
tion sharply  different  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill.  The  initial 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  conference 
occurred  this  afternoon  in  the  effort 
to  resolve  differences  between  the  two 
bills. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  highway 
Deautification  are  among  the  most  sig- 
nificant differences  in  these  two  bills  We 
Mlieve  It  could  be  most  helpful  to  the 
senate  conferees  dealing  with  the  high- 
way legislation  if  this  limitation  con- 
tained in  section  303  of  H.R.  17755  were 
stricken  from  the  Senate  bUl 


The  section  303  limitation  imposed  by 
the  House  was  not  appealed  last  summer 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
because  of  the  indefinite  status  of  the 
authorizing  legislation.  In  Secretary 
Beggs'  letter,  he  wrote  that  the  depart- 
ment had  decided  to  await  congressional 
action,  "after  which  we  planned  to  make 
our  request  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  obligation  levels  which  would  be 
clearly  supported  by  the  program 
authorized." 

We  recognize  that  such  a  limitation 
would  be  a  subject  for  consideration  by 
the  committee  on  conference  dealing 
with  H.R.  17755.  Yet  we  believe  that  it 
is  essential  that  this  limitation  be  re- 
moved at  this  point  in  order  to  develop 
an  effective  highway  beautification  pro- 
errm  thisye?r. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  who.  if  he  cares  to  do 
so,  can  be  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor John  Sherman  Cooper,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  I.  joined  in  requesting 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
not  to  impose  the  $5.5  million  obligation 
limitation  on  the  highway  beautification 
program. 

We  are  in  conference  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the  dif- 
fering versions  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970.  One  of  the  issues  is  the 
Senate  portion  favoring  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  beautification 
program  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Should  we  prevail,  the  limitation  which 
the  pending  bill  would  impose  would 
thwart  our  ability  to  bring  the  beauti- 
fication program  into  active  operation. 
For  too  long,  the  shortage  of  funds  for 
that  program  has  worked  hardship  on 
many  businessmen  engaged  in  outdoor 
advertising  and  the  funds  which  we  seek 
are  needed  to  enable  States  to  buy  signs 
so  that  these  business  people  can  re- 
establish their  investments  in  other 
fields. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  strike  the 
obligational  limitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
of  November  24,  1970.  from  Senator 
Cooper  and  me  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBEB  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  wish  to  express  our 
concern  about  a  provision  contained  In  H.R. 
17755.  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  The  sec- 
tion which  concerns  us  is  Section  304  of  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  retained  by  the  Senate,  the 
provision  would  limit  obligations  for  the 
national  highway  beautification  program  to 
95.5  million. 

On  October  2,  1970,  the  Senate  passed  S 
4418,  the  biennial  authorization  bill  for 
highway  construction  and  related  programs 
RecogiUzing  that  the  highway  beautiflcation 
program  had  been  severely  limited  since  Ita 
original  enactment  by  a  lack  of  adequate 


funding,  and  responding  to  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Administration,  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  endorsed,  and  the 
full  Senate  approved,  provisions  which  would 
guarantee  funding  of  the  highway  beautifl- 
cation program  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  sufficient  to  allow  the  program  to 
demonstr.ite  its  worth.  The  Senate  authoriza- 
tion for  the  fiscal  1971  Is  $31.5  million. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  scheduled, 
we  understand,  to  consider  the  Pederal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  The  House  Committee  bill  contains 
sections  concerning  the  highway  beautiflca- 
tion program  quite  different  from  those  con- 
tained in  S.  4418.  A  Conference  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  will  be  re- 
quired to  resolve  differences  between  the 
billP.  and  to  determine  among  other  Issues 
the  future  direction  of  the  highway  beautifi- 
cation program. 

Because  this  issue  wUl  be  before  our  Con- 
ference with  the  House,  we  hope  very  much 
that  your  Committee  may  remove  the  House 
limitation  so  that  we  may  go  to  Conference 
in  full  support  of  the  Senate  provision.  We 
assume  this  Issue  wUl  be  resolved  before  any 
Conference  on  the  Appropriations  bill.  In 
any  event  if  the  Senate  Committee  removes 
Setcion  304  the  Issue  would  still  be  before 
your  Conference. 

With  kind  regards, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  did  con- 
sider the  matter.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
my  distinguished  minority  counterpart 
on  the  committee.  I  have  talked  It  over 
with  every  one  that  I  think  I  have  to 
talk  it  over  with.  The  matter  did  come 
up  in  the  committee.  We  agreed  that  this 
should  be  done  at  the  time  we  marked  up 
the  bill  and  brought  it  to  the  floor.  The 
Senator  makes  an  overpowering  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senator  pressed  the 
amendment  at  this  time.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate thing  to  do.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  I  am  most  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
is  willing  to  accept  it. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows.  It  is  a  matter  that  evolved  out  of 
a  contract  that  was  worked  out  in  my 
State  by  the  highway  commission  and  the 
Governor  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  crucial  importance. 

This  law  has  been  on  the  books  since 
1965.  The  States  must  either  go  ahead 
now  or  the  program  will  be  abandoned. 
Various  States  will  throw  up  their  hands 
and  abandon  the  program. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  that  time 
is  of  the  essence.  If  we  push  the  matter 
over,  the  program  will  begin  to  collapse 
and  I  think  it  will  be  progressive.  If  it  col- 
lapses in  the  various  States,  we  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  supplement  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said  so  well. 

Under  date  of  December  3,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
received  a  very  helpful  letter  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
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in|  the  Record  in  conjunction  with  the 
r€  marks  being  made  by  the  distinguished 
&  inator  from  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  waa 
oidered  to   be  printed  in   the  Record, 

aj  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  3,  1970. 
HLn.  Jemnincs  Randolph, 
C  lairman.  Public  Works  Committee, 
V^shington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jennings:   As  you  approach  confer- 

■ce  meetings  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
A^t   of   1970.  I  want  to  reiterate  my  inter- 

t,  in  the  beautificatlon  provisions  of  that 
Att  and  express  my  appreciation  for  the  ex- 

llent  work  which  you  and  your  commlt- 
t<  e  have  accomplished. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  State  of  Utah  was 
„ae  of  the  first  to  pass  a  compliance  law 
p  irsuant  to  the  1965  Act.  Utah  has  vlgor- 

0  isly  pursued  the  question  of  beautificatlon 
a  Id  ha«  enforced  the  provisions  of  Its  law. 
N  3W  the  state  program  is  approaching  a  crl- 

status'as  are  the  beautiflcation  programs 
a  number  of  states  with  compliance  laws. 
i.as  is  because  the  Highway  Beautificatlon 
A  ct  of  1965  had  the  effect  of  preempting  the 
b  sautiflcation  issue  a'A-ay  from  state  control. 

V  owever.  the  Federal  Government's  failure  to 
fiind  the  Act  has  left  our  state  and  other 
s  ates,  which  relied  upon  the  law.  In  a  ■•no- 
il lan's  land."  They  cannot  administer  a  pro- 
gam  of  sign  removal  nor  are  they  able  to 
electively   enforce  the  sign  restriction  pro- 

V  slons  of  their  compliance  laws.  By  enforc- 
I'lg  the  law.  states  are  virtually  destroying 
tielr  domestic  sign  industries  which  have 
teen  g\iaranteed  Just  compensaUon.  A  state 
8  lould  not  require  sign  companies  to  comply 

1  ith  the  law  which  that  state  cannot  hn- 
r  lement.  any  more  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
I  lent  should  be  allowed  to  require  compU- 
8  ace  with  the  law  which  it  refuses  to  ad- 
I  linister. 

The  Director  of  the  Utah  State  Depart- 
1  nent  of  HlghwavB  appeared  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Committee 
ind  stated  the  necessity  for  positive  action 
<  n  the  part  of  the  F«der»l  Government  both 
J  n  funding  and  in  allowing  the  concentration 
(.f  funds  on  a  state-by-state  basis  In  order 
1  o  control  excessive  administrative  costs.  Our 
!  Itate  Highway  Commission  feels  that  unless 
•  Kjsitive  action  is  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
(  mment  this  year  they  may  be  forced  to 
I  jnend  or  repeal  our  compliance  law  in  order 

0  stop  further  damage  to  the  highways  of 
'  )ur  state  and  to  the  domestic  sign  Industry 

vithln  the  state. 

The  bill  reported  by  your  committee  and 
)assed  by  the  Senate  would  provide  that 
josltlve  action.  Another  commission  study 
13  called  for  by  the  House  bill  would  only 
;urther  disillusion  states  which  have  relied 
>n  the  Federal  Act.  The  advantage  would  be 
»  one  or  two  large  sign  companies. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Prank  E.  Moss. 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee who  did  such  great  work  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Public  Works  Committee  in 
carrying  it  forward  into  the  conference. 

1  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  his 
leadership  and  understanding  of  the 
problem.  The  chairman  has  constantly 
supported  highway  beautificatlon.  This  is 
a  further  fulfillment  of  his  commitment. 

If  we  are  willing  to  turn  our  backs  and 
abandon  the  whole  thing  and  no  longer 
believe  in  environmental  cleanliness 
along  our  highways,  and  this  is  visual, 
now  is  the  time  we  would  do  it  if  we  do 
not  go  forward.  I  think  we  must  go 
forward. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
tiie  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
have  assured  Senators  who  asked  me  that 
as  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned  I  did 
not  expect  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  have  checked  Senators  present  in  the 
Chamber  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  request  for  the  yejis  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  17755)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  tMr.  Saxbe)  appointed 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Case,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Allott,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  17755 
to  correct  technical  or  derical  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible),  as  always,  has  been 
outstanding  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  There  is  no  more  skillful  nmnager 
of  legislation,  and  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence because  if  I  remember  correctly 
this  is  about  the  third  appropriation  bill 
which  he  has  handled  this  year  and  he 
has  handled  all  of  them  exceedingly  well. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

I  wish  as  well  to  congratulate  the 
ranking  Republican  committee  member, 
Mr.  Case,  for  his  significant  contribution. 

This  measure  contained  many  pro- 
visions of  merit  and  controversy  but  none 
exceeded  the  issue  resolved  today  deal- 
ing with  the  supersonic  transport.  For 
months  this  issue  has  been  debated,  dis- 
cussed and  today  finally  resolved.  As 
with  most  issues  of  great  controversy 
there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong.  It 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  emphasi.s. 
Both  sides  of  the  issue  sincerely  believed 
their  side  should  prevail.  BoUi  honestly 
believed  their  position  of  balance  was 
best  for  the  Nation.  It  is  these  issues  that 
are  always  the  most  difficult  to  decide. 
To  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Washington    <Mr.   Macnttson    and   Mr. 


Jackson),  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere 
thanks,  appreciation,  and  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
their  case.  To  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  who  led  the 
opposition  to  this  project.  It  can  only  be 
said  that  he  demonstrated  again  that 
when  he  undertakes  an  assignment,  none 
is  better  prepared  to  present  a  case.  To 
the  others  who  were  so  forceful  and  ef- 
fective on  this  measure,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  i.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
all  the  others,  this  leadership  wishes  to 
extend  its  thanks  for  the  high  level  of 
this  debate  and  the  cooperation  we  have 
received. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
VESSEL  LOANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1403.  H.R.  15728.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  will  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  15728)  to  authorize  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  be  could 
indicate  the  order  of  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
respond  to  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader.  There  will  be  no  debate  on 
the  pending  business  tonight.  There  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

Tomorrow,  it  is  anticipated,  after  the 
Journal  has  been  approved,  that  unob- 
jected-to  items  on  the  calendar  wiU  be 
taken  up. 

Following  the  disposal  of  the  pending 
business  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1259,  H.R. 
18306,  an  act  to  authorize  VS.  partici- 
pation in  increases  in  the  resources  of 
certain  international  financial  institu- 
tions to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  oi 
the  exchange  stabiUzation  fund  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  conctoon 
of  the  business  tomorrow  night  the  Sen- 
ate will  turn  to  the  consideration  oi 
Calendar  No.  1402,  HJl.  19830,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devei- 
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opment  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  will  be  the  pending  order 
of  business  on  Monday. 

Following  that  we  will  take  up  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  and,  in  the 
meantime,  conference  reports  as  they 
become  available. 

The  Senate  has  done  extremely  well 
in  this  postelection  session  and  it  is 
due  to  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  all  Mem- 
bers and  the  spirit  of  accommodation 
and  cooperation.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
Senate.  I  had  expected  progress  would 
be  much  worse ;  it  has  been  much  better. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  returned  to  the  Cham- 
ber just  a  moment  ago  and  I  heard  the 
announcement  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
assume  that  the  appropriation  bill  for 
independent  offices  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  wDl  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  tomorrow  and  it 
will  be  the  pending  business  after  the 
morning  hours  is  concluded  on  Monday 
next 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  we  will  take  up  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill  on 
Monday,  and  that  will  be  the  pending 
business  until  it  is  concluded,  followed 
by  the  defense  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Tomorrow  we 
will  take  up  a  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, to-wit,  an  act  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence  and  new  loans  will  be 
taken  up,  to  be  followed  by  Calendar  No. 
1259,  an  act  to  authorize  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  Increases  in  the  resources  of  cer- 
tain International  financial  institutions, 
to  provide  for  a  9-year-old  audit  of  the 
Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  may  be  some  votes  anticipated  on 
the  independent  officers  bm,  so  Senators 
will  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  votes 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  what 
both  of  us  have  said,  the  Senate  should 
be  on  notice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  what  he  said  about  the 
ship  loan  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  It  is  now  the  pending  business, 
and  it  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow.  It  is 
not  anticipated  it  will  take  long. 


OIL  SLUDGE  DUMPING  BY  THE 
NAVY 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  as- 
tonished by  the  news  that  the  Navy  is 
dumping  oil  sludge  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  north  coast  of  Florida. 

According  to  dispatches,  the  sludge  has 
formed  an  oil  slick  40  miles  long  and  19 
miles  wide  at  a  point  fewer  than  25 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  beaches. 

The  slick  endangers  at  least  50  miles 
of  shoreline  between  south  Georgia  and 
St.  Augustine.  An  official  of  the  Florida 


Marine  Patrol  calls  it  the  biggest  oil 
spill  he  has  ever  seen. 

The  Navy  does  not  deny  it.  Its  spokes- 
man says  the  Mayport  Naval  Station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River  has 
been  using  this  procedure  for  the  past 
2  years. 

He  claims  the  Navy  is  judicious  with 
its  dumping.  The  barges  go  out  to  sea 
only  twice  every  3  months,  and  they  do 
not  dump  until  they  are  more  than  50 
miles  from  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appalled.  The 
Navy's  dumping  blatanUy  violates  the 
Nixon  administration's  stated  policy  on 
ocean  dumping.  It  blatanUy  violates  a 
Federal  law  on  oil  spills  enacted  just 
8  months  ago  today.  It  blatantly  vio- 
lates Interior  Department  regulations 
published  only  2  months  ago. 

The  President's  position  on  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment  is  well  known. 
Only  last  February,  in  his  environmental 
message  to  the  Congress,  he  made  it 
clear: 

The  damage  done  to  our  environment  has 
not  been  the  work  of  evil  men,  nor  has  It 
been  the  Inevitable  by-product  either  of  ad- 
vancing technology  or  of  growing  population. 

It  results  not  so  much  from  choices  made, 
as  from  choices  neglected;  not  from  malign 
intention,  but  from  failure  to  take  into  full 
account  the  full  consequences  of  our  actions. 

The  Federal  law  on  oil  spills,  Public 
Law  91-224  signed  on  April  3  by  the 
President,  is  equally  clear.  It  flatly  pro- 
hibits the  discharge  of  oil  in  harmful 
quantities  into  or  upon  the  navigable 
waters,  the  adjoining  shorelines,  and  the 
contiguous  zone. 

The  Interior  Department  regulations 
issued  September  11  just  as  clearly  define 
what  harmful  quantities  are.  Any  spill 
that  violates  applicable  water  quality 
standards  or  causes  a  film  or  sheen  or 
discoloration  of  the  water  is  a  harmful 
quantity. 

Only  yesterday  in  New  Orleans,  three 
major  oil  companies  were  fined  more 
than  $500,000  by  a  Federal  court  for 
safety  violations  at  offshore  wells,  the 
kind  of  violations  that  have  resulted  In 
oil  spills.  But  the  Navy,  dumping  oil — 
not  spilling  oil — into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
goes  scot-free. 

Where  does  the  Navy  get  its  authority 
to  dump  oil  sludge  into  the  Atlantic,  or 
any  other  ocean?  The  Navy's  defense 
rests  upon  the  most  incredible  claim  of 
this  continuing  disaster.  The  Navy  says 
it  is  acting  imder  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
of  1924. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  in  their  entirety 
two  lines  from  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,  signed  on  April  3, 
1970,  by  President  Nixon: 

Sec.  108.  The  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924  (43 
Stat.  604).  as  amended  (80  Stat.  1246-1252). 
is  hereby  repealed. 

The  authority  on  which  the  Navy  acted 
has  not  been  law  since  8  months  ago, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  will  hold  an  emergency  hear- 
ing on  this  oil  spill  tomorrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  ranking  minority  member,  sent 


telegrams  to  Uie  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  telegrams  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  MCLVIN  R.  LAmo, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  Informed  that 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  Navy  have 
Justified  the  recent  oil  dumping  off  the  coast 
of  Florida  on  the  basis  of  regulations  Is- 
sued under  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  (43 
Stat.  604).  Not  only  Is  this  recent  action, 
which  now  imperils  the  beaches  of  North 
Florida,  in  violation  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced policy  against  ocean  dumping,  but 
it  is  In  direct  violation  of  PL  91-224.  Section 
108,  which  repealed  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924.  In  view  of  the  President's  policy.  PL 
91-224,  and  the  growing  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  safeguarding  our  environ- 
ment, tills  action  of  the  Navy  ts  Incredible. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  national  secu- 
rity issue  Involved  but  only  gross  disregard 
of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970.  The  officers  responsible  for  this  action 
must  be  held  accountable  under  the  law. 
We  are  formulating  plans  for  an  emergency 
bearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  :  nd 
Water  Pollution.  I  respectfully  request  that 
yovi  hold  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  available 
for  such  a  hearing  In  the  next  48  hours. 

John    Sherman    Cooper. 
Jennings  Randolph. 

Hon.  Fred  J.  Russell, 
Intel  ior  Building, 
Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  We  are  iniornied 
that  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Navy 
have  Justified  the  recent  oil  dumping  off 
the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  basis  of  regula- 
tions issued  under  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924  (43  Stat.  604).  Not  only  is  this  recent 
action,  which  now  imperils  the  beaches  oi 
North  Florida,  in  violation  of  the  President's 
announced  policy  against  ocean  dumping, 
but  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  P.L.  91-224. 
Section  108,  which  repealed  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924.  In  view  of  the  President's 
policy.  PL.  91-224.  and  the  growing  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  for  safeguard- 
ing our  environment,  this  action  of  the  Navy 
is  incredible.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
national  security  issue  involved  but  only 
gross  disregard  of  the  Water  QuaUty  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970.  We  are  formulating 
plans  for  an  emergency  hearing  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
within  the  next  48  hours.  Will  you  please 
furnish  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
Information  regarding  whatever  guidelines 
you  may  have  issued  to  the  Navy  under  the 
Environmer.tal  Policy  Act  of  1970  or  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ,  as 
amended,  regarding  such  ocean  dumping. 

John  Sherman   Cooper. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Hon    RussELi.  E.  Train. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 

Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  We  are  Informed  that 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  Navy  have 
Justified  the  recent  oil  dumping  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  on  the  basis  of  regulations 
Issued  under  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924 
(43  Stat.  604).  Not  only  is  this  recent  action, 
which  now  imperils  the  beaches  of  North 
Florida,  in  violation  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced policy  against  ocean  dumping,  but 
it  is  in  direct  violation  of  PL  91-224.  Section 
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loal  which  repealed  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1921.  In  view  ot  the  President's  policy,  PL 
91  >24.  and  the  growing  concern  of  the 
Arterican  people  for  aafefuardlng  our  en- 
vir  mment,  this  action  of  the  Navy  IB  Incredi- 
ble There  would  appear  to  be  no  national 
sec  irlty  issue  involved  but  only  gross  dls- 
regird  of  the  Water  QuaUty  Improvement 
Ac!  of  1970.  We  are  formulating  plans  for 
an  emergency  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Within  the  next 
48  liours.  Win  you  please  furnish  the  Com- 
mi  tee  on  Public  Works  with  Information  re- 
gar  i'.ng  whatever  guidelines  you  may  have 
iss  led  to  the  Navy  under  the  Environmental 
Poicy  Act  of  1970  regarding  such  ocean 
dufnplng. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

John  Sherman   Cooper. 

At.   MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  also 
unanimous  consent  that  copies  of  the 
s    stories    describing    this    disaster 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
Post   and  New  York  Times   be 
indluded  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
1  'rom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  19701 
T  Dvttmtc  Forms  On.  Slick  Ott  Pi.o«njA 
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.'\cKSONvn.LE,  Fla. — A  massive  oil  slick 
760  square  miles  was  located  Wed- 
°in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  23  miles  off 
noj-th  Florida.  A  spokesman  for  the  state 
.  the  U.S.  Navy  deliberately  dumped  it. 
'  rhe  heavy  black  fuel  oil  posed  a  threat 
ng  50  miles  of  sandy  beaches  from  near 
•  Georgia  line  to  St.  Augustine  the  spokes- 
said. 
This  U  not  a  spill;  this  is  a  dump,"  said 
Ra  ndolph  Hodges,  director  of  the  State 
Nstural  Resources  E>epartment  at  Talla- 
lia  ssee. 

State  Marine  Patrol  ofScials  estimated  the' 
Eli  :k  was  40  miles  long  and  19  mUes  wide. 

rhe  Navy  at  Jacksonville  said  It  had 
d\.  mped  "a  quantity  of  sludge  from  two 
barges  into  the  ocean"  Monday  night. 

rhe  olHcial  Navy  statement  said  Mayport 
N:  val  Station  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns 
Rljyer  "has  used  this  procedure  for  the  past 
years,  as  required  by  the  Oil  Pollution 
A(k  ot  1924.  It  is  done  about  twice  a  quarter 
ov  jr  50  miles  from  land." 

Lt.  John  Seay  of  the  Florida  Marine  Patrol 
described  it  as  the  biggest  oU  spill  he's  ever 
1 — much  bigger  than  one  located  Tuesday 
InJ  the  Florida  Keys  near  the  underwater 
Pf  nnekamp  State  Park.  Winds  and  seas  broke 
tljat  one  up. 
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"HEEK  Oil  CoitPANna  Fined  $500,000  in 
Violations  at  Oitshobe  Wells 
New  Orleans,  December  2. — Three  major 
companies  were  fined  more  than  $500,000 
Federal  court  today  after  pleading  no  con- 
t   to   charges   that  they   had   not   placed 
valves  on  some  offshore  oil  wells  In  the 
lit  of  Mexico. 

The  three  companies — Humble  OU  Com- 
Unlon  Oil  Company  and  Continental 
Company — each  received  the  maximum 
le  of  $2,000  for  each  count  In  the  Indict- 
nnpnts. 

A  fourth  company.  Shell  Oil  Company, 
which  is  currently  fighting  an  offshore  oU 
w;U  fire,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  United 
S  ates  District  Judge  Fred  J.  Cassiery  said 
tl|at  he  would  set  a  trial  date  later. 
The  action  came  at  an  arraignment  on  In- 
ctments  brought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
njent  in  November. 

Humble  was  fined  $300,000  on  150  separate 

lunts   involving   33    offshore   wells;    Union 

$  !4,000  on  12  counts  involving  eight  wells, 

aid  Continental  $242,000  on  121  counts  In- 

v  )lvlng  24  wells. 


Shell  Is  charged  with  170  separate  offenses 
Involving  40  wells. 

No  pollution  was  involved  In  any  of  the 
offenses.  The  companies  were  Indicted  after  a 
grand  Jury  investigation  that  stemmed  from 
the  Chevron  Oil  Company  offshore  fire  and 
oU  spUl  last  February,  Chevron  paid  $l-mil- 
lion  In  fines. 

COMPANIES    COMPLYING 

The  Government  has  said  that  all  the  com- 
panies here  now  complying  with  the  law  and 
that  the  offenses  listed  In  the  Indictments 
were  for  past  actions. 

Since  the  Chevron  spill,  which  went  un- 
controlled for  a  month,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  doubled  the  Gulf  Coast  oil 
inspection  force,  and  a  further  expansion  Is 
planned.  The  man  who  ordered  the  expan- 
sion, Walter  J.  Hickel,  was  dismissed  last 
week  from  his  post  as  Interior  Secretary  by 
President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Hickel  had  also  suspended  further 
leasing  of  offshore  oil  sites  until  Dec.  15. 

The  Shell  fire,  which  began  yesterday 
when  an  oil  well  blew  out  on  a  drilling  plat- 
form 10  miles  from  the  Louisiana  coast,  con- 
tinued to  bum  today.  Shell  ofllclals  said,  th«* 
they  were  considering  allowing  it  to  burn 
until  they  could  drlU  a  relief  well,  process 
requiring  about  three  weeks. 

Richard  Nelson,  Shell's  offshore  division 
general  manager,  told  a  news  conference  to- 
day that  the  new  fire  was  potentially  a  greater 
pollution  threat  than  the  Chevron  fire.  How- 
ever, he  said  that  the  company  could  meet 
the  threat. 

State  officials  said  that  initial  pollution 
from  the  Shell  blowout  was  minor.  There  are 
22  working  wells  on  the  Shell  drilling  plat- 
form. 

United  States  Attorney  General  A.  GaUtng- 
house  pointed  out  that  the  well  involved  in 
the  fire  was  not  Invcdved  in  the  indictments 
for  which  Shell  faces  trial. 

In  the  Shell  fire,  which  occurred  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  Chevron  fire,  two  men 
were  killed,  one  man  Is  missing  and  several 
were  burned  critically. 

Nxw  On.  Slick  Threat 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  2. — The  sec- 
ond oil  slick  threat  in  two  days  cropped  up 
along  the  Florida  Coast  today — apparently  as 
a  result  of  the  dumping  of  oil  by  the  Navy. 

Randolph  Hodges,  State  Natural  Resources 
Director,  said  that  the  sUck,  about  52  miles 
offshore,  was  being  blown  along  by  winds  and 
oould  threaten  tourist  beaches  from  Fernan- 
dia  Beach  south  to  Daytona  Beach — a  stretch 
of  1 10  miles. 

He  said  that  the  slick  had  been  located  by 
one  of  his  agency's  planes  and  was  15  U> 
19  miles  wide. 

Yesterday,  an  oil  slick — believed  caused  by 
a  passing  Italian  ship — was  discovered  off  the 
Florida  Keys,  but  the  winds  and  seas  broke  tt 
up  before  It  oould  cause  any  extensive  dam- 
age to  the  shoreline. 

Mr.  Hodges  said  that  the  new  slick,  "be- 
ginning at  the  northern  end  of  Nassau  Soimd 
52  miles  offshore,  extends  40  miles  southward 
to  Palm  Valley  between  Jacksonville  Beach 
and  St.  Augustine." 

At  the  Palm  Valley  point,  he  said,  the  oil 
mass  Is  only  23  miles  offshore. 

He  said  that  an  Investigation  had  found 
that  two  barges  left  the  Mayport  Naval  Base 
at  noon  on  Nov.  30,  ran  a  course  of  87  de- 
grees 50  miles  offshore  and  returned  to  May- 
port  Dec.  1  at  10  In  the  morning. 

"The  Navy  tells  us  that  regulations  re- 
quire them  to  dump  50  miles  out,  but  our 
problem  Is  that  It's  coming  back  toward 
shore,"  Mr.  Hodges  said.  "With  the  Presi- 
dent's stand  against  dumping  in  the  ocean, 
it's  peculiar  that  his  military  would  be  dump- 
ing any  distance  off  there." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  in  estabhshing 
special  departments  and  programs  in  the 
field  of  family  practice,  and  otherwise 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  training 
of  medical  and  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Handicapped;  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  and  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  annoiuiced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  18679)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  a  finding  of  practical  value,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  91-513,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  the 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  Monday  last. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tcmorrow.  Friday.  De- 
cember 4,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  3,  1970: 

In  the   Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  aPP'"°" 
prlate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  HJ. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abold,  Phillip  L.,  059382425. 

Abramek,  Edward  T.,  039281891. 

Abramson,  Richard  S.,  058361362. 

Adam,  George  F.,  Jr.,  554664191. 

Adams,  Walter  W.,  452740566. 

Ahem,  Daniel  B.,  565640395. 

Albertini,  Victor  D.,  517501636. 

Albright,  WllUam  A.,  53028917*. 

Alessandro,  Charles,  249763506. 
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Alexander,  David  R.,  446460172. 
Alexander,  Dean  C,  462700303. 
Alexander.  James  E.,  424600593. 
Allard,  David  C,  521687883. 
Allen,  David  K.,  551569894. 
AUhoff,  Francis  H.,  500481767. 
Altemose,  James  L.,  421626237. 
Altus,  Robert  W.,  447463640. 
Ames,  Richard  L.,  488528027. 
Anderson,  Kimmel  R.,  443465705. 
Armstrong,  Michael,  557586927. 
Ashford,  Gary  L.,  Jr.,  237726977. 
Ashton,  Gerald  L.,  284348772. 
Atwood,  Charles  R.,  366448939. 
Aubrey,  James  R.,  206343772. 
Ayres,  Timothy  R.,  463648478. 
Back,  James  W.,  406588382. 
Baer,  Craig  A.,  366503933. 
Bailey,  Brooke  P.,  553660591. 
Bailey,  Steven  D,,  562580390. 
Baird,  Wayne  J.,  462806854. 
Baker,  Normaii  R.,  181346936. 
Bala,  Walter  A.,  347386000. 
Balazs,  Brent  W.,  362484165. 
Bancroft,  William  W.,  Jr.,  315460186. 
Barclay,  Lawson  E.,  335383493. 
Barco,  Leroy  G.,  561584302. 
Barlbeau,  Michael  D.,  372489016, 
Barker,  Daniel  J.,  485104036. 
Barnard,  Douglas  M.,  001328601. 
Barnes,  Joseph  W..  207362509. 
Barnes,  Larry  R.,  552666872. 
Bartness,  Patrick  M.,  398405061. 
Bassett,  Frederick  E.,  521663192. 
Bassett,  Kenneth  W.,  027340540. 
Batchelor,  John  D.,  156348468. 
Bauer,  Bertrand  J..  110368315. 
Bayer,  John  P.,  Jr.,  495484911. 
Bazar,  William  A.,  566629859. 
Beanblossom,  Bobby  V.,  544424730. 
Beauregard,  Alfred  J.,  507583355. 
Beckett,  Mason  H.,  Jr.,  232726431. 
Bedford,  Lyman  D.,  571629058. 
Bednarz,  Michael  H.,  271462924. 
Beekman,  William  D.,  299420946. 
Begert,  William  J.,  003322790. 
Belir,  Robert  D.,  291420207, 
Bell,  Warren  J.,  462722870. 
Belwood,  Lloyd  E.,  404664186. 
Bender,  Steven  R.,  293427873. 
Bennett,  John  W.,  550640405. 
Berry,  Alan  L.,  562648108. 
Berry,  Richard  L.,  263666517. 
Bethart,  Edgar  J.,  Jr.,  582806846. 
Bettcher,  James  R.,  526480192. 
Bettencourt,  Manual  J.,  Jr.,  252700587. 
Blerer,  Undsey  E..  Ill,  186343772. 
Blrk,  Frank  T.,  024344452. 
BJurk,  James  R.,  311489847. 
Blackman,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  245703136. 
Blanchard,  Warren  C,  114341389. 
Blank,  Richard  A.,  576464175. 
Bluhm,  Steven  A.,  395447735. 
Blumberg,  Alvln  E.,  Jr.,  414704417. 
Bogart,  David  B.,  584036715. 
Bohner,  Scott  N.,  521663287. 
Bole,  Samuel  J.,  521602785. 
Bonflgllo,  Victor  J.,  227600020. 
Bonner,  Barry  D.,  409506488. 
Booker,  Richard  L.,  446462530. 
Booth,  Robert  T.,  414531745. 
Boots,  Robert  J.,  003349226. 
Borah,  Steve  B.,  271429040. 
Bourke,  Thomas  J.,  183300499. 
Bowen,  Jack  E.,  458740646. 
Bowers,  Ralph  K.,  509462339. 
Bowles,  Ralph  D.,  258665429. 
Bowman,  Norman  H.,  Jr.,  422583671. 
Bowman,  William  R.,  457743068. 
Boyd,  Kenneth  R.,  n,  284389204. 
Braasch,  Gary  B.,  506546879. 
Bradburn,  Terry  L.,  465700930. 
Brandt,  Arthur  J.,  Ill,  386460865. 
Brandt,  Stephen  D.,  281429549. 
Brawders,  Ronald  J.,  557629516. 
Brenneman,  Glenn  B.,  207305814. 
Breuder,  Andrew  J.,  140385851. 
Bridal,  Donald  D.,  448467035. 
Brinkerhoff,  Jerry  L..  344382990. 
Brlstow,  Richard  D.,  267743632. 
Brockett.  WiUiam  F..  312461066. 
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Brogan,  Dennis  M.,  076362101. 
Broussard,  Raymond  D.,  260727883. 
Brown,  Frank  B.,  Iv,  456740121. 
Brown,  Gerald  W..  Jr.,  133346007. 
Brown,  Rayford  K.,  448465546. 
Brown,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  575502973. 
Brown,  William  F.,  Jr.,  423627450. 
BroyhlU,  Ted  K.,  555705419. 
Brumm,  David  N.,  315469349. 
Bucchloni,  Daniel  T.,  Jr.,  110360320. 
Budzlnski,  Wlllard  C,  Jr.,  161347363. 
Buford,  William  L.,  Jr..  521589712. 
Buono.  Bruce  J.,  085389583. 
BuragUo,  Rockne  J.,  397429329. 
Burgamy,  Michael  B.,  457785330. 
Burgess.  Stanley  H.,  II.  566687939. 
Burke,  Charles  C,  460689560. 
Burkey,  Bruce  A.,  334380237. 
Burkhart,  Kenneth  M.,  149404958. 
Burkhead,  Charles  E.,  536404950. 
Burleson,  Lynn  T.,  393442121. 
Burnett,  Byron  C,  261827043. 
Burnham,  Russell  C,  512444274. 
Burns,  Robert  A.,  263807254. 
Busch.  Dennis  H.,  524625045. 
Busselle.  James  R.,  523640888. 
Butler,  Michael  R.,  533444430. 
Byrum,  Edward  S.,  579501497. 
Cahman,  John  A.,  411741440. 
CalUson,  Jerry  L.,  233682971. 
Camp,  James  R.,  503529573. 
Campbell,  Harry  G.,  202341376. 
Campbell,  John  R.,  n,  290440107. 
Carr,  James  F.,  376444559. 
Carroll,  Gerard  P.,  108360333. 
Carson,  John  P.,  ni,  002343775. 
Cartwrlght,  Michael  R.,  518487297. 
Caudill,  Elmon,  C.  U,  292406240. 
Caughlln,  Donald  J,  Jr.,  569608727. 
Chapman,  John  C,  Jr.,  304505485. 
Chapman,  Michael  G.,  105340790. 
Chatmon,  Albert  I.,  577624719. 
Chrlsmer,  Denny  L.,  521608852. 
Clarey,  Robert  F.,  369509471. 
Clark,  James  R.,  Jr.,  170385071. 
Clark,  Leroy  W.,  350287445. 
Clawson,  Duane  W.,  572602461. 
Clements,  Donald  P.,  500463140. 
Cobb,  John  S.,  212447500. 
Cobb,  William  P.,  227588840. 
Cochran,  James  E.,  294420882. 
Coe,  Richard  E.,  230605539. 
Cole,  Ray  M.,  Jr.,  453785581. 
Coleman,  Kenneth  R.,  213385883. 
Gollazodavlla,  Vicente,  465807665. 
Collins,  Brent  R.,  554668382. 
Colt,  Richard  J.,  399424750. 
Condlt,  Dale  O.,  287384482. 
Coneybeer,  Thomas  R.,  287406725. 
Connelly,  Thomas  T.,  287381927. 
Connors,  Terrance  L.,  348243669. 
Contreras,  Ben,  521504298. 
Cook,  James  L.,  039268055. 
Coolldge,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  411786287. 
Copeland,  Larry  J.,  427845564. 
Corley,  Charles  J.,  426920231. 
Courter,  Jlmmle  R.,  511468171. 
Cousins,  Paul  A.,  316481457. 
Couture,  James  E.,  008302720. 
Covey,  Richard  O.,  262740107. 
Craig,  William  A.,  187386207. 
Crimmel,  William  W.,  173380725. 
Criscuolo,  John  A.,  043348598. 
Crombar,  Barry  R.,  323324777. 
Crowe,  Robert  N.,  249545658. 
Cryer,  James  M.,  408761014. 
Cullen,  Frederic  M.,  561683875. 
Cupello,  James  M.,  383443102. 
Curran,  WllUam  Michael,  533440973. 
Current,  William  E.,  245725853. 
Curtlss,  Walter  D.,  565605245. 
Cushion,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  463700432. 
Custer,  Gregory  E.,  396423236. 
Daley,  Robert  A.,  022346231. 
Damlanl,  Arls  E.,  015384976. 
Dauth,  Michael  A.,  545662523. 
Davenport.  George  R..  143362431. 
Davidson,  Thomas  E.,  521687788. 
Davis.  Charles  R.,  494509486. 
DavU,  Louis  S.,  551665434. 
Davltt,  WllUam  F.  Ul,  196369170. 


Dean.  Roger  A.,  143344445. 
DeBellevue,  Charles  B  .  434665676. 
Defazlo,  James  E.,  287426298. 
Degovannl,  George,  621663309. 
Dellwardt.  David  J.,  521663451. 
Deloach,  Johnny  G..  259704737. 
Denny,  John  R.,  209363291. 
Devereaux,  Thomas  P.,  053368218. 
Dlenes,  Nicholas  S.,  143346524. 
Dlkkers,  Gary  L..  344386582. 
Dillman,  Alan  D.,  521663745. 
Dmytryk,  Edward  C,  100366266. 
Dommeyer,  Carl  D.,  563608734. 
Donohue,  Stephen  Paul,  529626498. 
Dorger,  John  M.,  521663656. 
Dougherty.  Thomas  R.,  489488411. 
Dowsing,  Philip  Q.,  559622048. 
Draper,  Stuart  D.,  375423931. 
Draper,  Thomas  A.,  579621843. 
Dreier,  Thomas  A.,  271404628. 
Drenkowski,  Dana  K.,  529641837. 
Drennan,  Jerry  D.,  345368876. 
Drennan,  WiUlam  M.,  Jr..  345368789. 
Dudley,  Garry  W.,  464668798. 
Duffy,  John  E..  005460616. 
Dugan,  Edward  J.,  III.  456687561. 
Duncan,  Charles  V.,  in,  567608703. 
Duncan.  Donald  W.,  235664416. 
Duncan,  Ian  J.,  497468984. 
Dunham,  John  L..  257683709. 
Dunkerley,  Alan  G.,  184368007. 
Durham,  George  R.,  Jr..  521602592. 
Durocher,  Curt  L.,  521663290. 
Dyer,  Allen  R.,  521687540. 
Eagles,  Donald  E.,  159365416. 
Eaves,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  449728268. 
Eberhart,  Ralph  E.,  490487375. 
Eckert,  William  D.,  219469957. 
Ecung,  Maurice,  550665840. 
Eden,  Anthony,  144347723. 
Edlund,  Maurice  E.,  II,  439644227. 
Edwards,  Roger  L.,  442442652. 
Edwards,  Walter  V.,  HI,  527544901. 
Eggert.  Martin  F.,  544449372. 
Elkleberry,  Daniel  J.,  508549548. 
Elsenman,  William  J..  248804398. 
Elliott.  George  E.,  213402064. 
Ellis,  John  D.,  527687250. 
Ellis,  Richard  P..  465742081. 
Ellis,  Robert  B..  Jr.,  572602192. 
Ellison,  Michael  A.,  516560057. 
Enderland,  Terry  W.,  440461272. 
Engle,  Richard  W.,  440463800. 
Entsmlnger,  Arlen  R.,  484540189. 
Erstad,  Stanley  L.,  472485935. 
Estes,  James  T.,  Jr.,  237725658. 
Evarioff,  Larry  L.,  383461?10. 
Evans,  David  G.,  537405484. 
Evans,  Howard  E.,  II,  524564290. 
Evans,  Michael,  513444735. 
Falrchllds,  David  C,  564563080. 
Faith,  Gregory  G.,  521663291. 
Palla,  William  S.,  Jr.,  121329250. 
Fallon,  Richard  E.,  478527355. 
Parley,  James  H.,  235701838. 
Fast,  Richard  C,  390420665. 
Pelnsteln,  Jeffrey  S..  393468493. 
Ferron.  John  J.,  275407664. 
Fields,  Richard  K.,  457765142. 
Fllburn,  Ralph  B.,  in.  457742919. 
Flndelss.  Steven  H.,  444442022. 
Finlinson,  William  R.,  528565368. 
Fisher,  Wayne  C,  223646062. 
Pitch,  Alan  W.,  452643774, 
Pltschen,  Charles  K.,  128345389. 
Fitzgerald,  Michael  A.,  188380076. 
Floyd,  Bobby  O.,  247706300. 
Flynn,  Dennis,  082366119. 
Flynn,  Paul  H..  415726897. 
Foncannon,  John  J.,  317429033. 
Forr^'^er,  Richard  E.,  212486787. 
Franke.  Robert  R.,  376422236. 
Franz.  Dale  V.,  544485721. 
Freeborn,  kHchael  D.,  398428375. 
Freeman,  John  R.,  080380039. 
Freld,  Gene  A.,  123288798. 
Frey,  Richard,  028343300. 
Frost,  John  C,  526700891. 
Fryer,  Steven  F.,  613445544. 
Puhrman,  Rogers  A.,  479489014. 
Funk,  Larry  J..  388468937. 
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Gaines,  George  P.,  IV,  226627033. 
Gallin.  James  P.,  127323953. 
Gauntt,  William  A.,  457665500. 
Genna,  Donald  J..  076364376. 
Gennin,  George  S..  428885486. 
George.  William  F.,  II,  082360199. 
Gerhardt.  Clark  L..  Jr.,  521663207. 
Gerrity,  Bruce  A..  169365339. 
Gibbons,  Ronald  E..  475502451. 
Gibson,  Samuel  B..  169368315. 
Gilchrist,  Michael  H..  457785340. 
Gillette.  Glenn  L.,  561685660. 
Glade.  Bernard.  W.,  Jr.,  464745714. 
Glalsyer,  John  B.,  214409431. 
Gonda,  John  C.  Ul.  228628422. 
Goodman,  William  I..  405466545. 
Gordes,  Joel  N.,  046369400. 
Gordon,  John  A..  499447817. 
Gorman,  David  C,  568526104. 
Gorsuch.  Geoffrey  S..  097367827. 
Gosnell,  Paul  A.,  215468484. 
Goyette,  John  A.,  020366522. 
Graham.  John  S.,  463706868. 
Graham,  John,  Jr.,  459743461. 
Grail,  Michael  M.,  303486309. 
Gray.  Christopher  H.,  126347313. 
Gray,  Richard  R.,  Ill,  320386412. 
Green.  William  E..  459742423. 
Greene,  Edward  A.,  II,  523587411. 
Greer,  Eugene  P.,  521663493. 
Gregory,  William  E..  Jr.,  554662197. 
Grembowski,  Eugene.  373365424. 
Griffin,  Calvin  A.,  250722889. 
Groshong,  Phillip  S.,  541507411. 
Grose,  Predericlc  G..  135361604. 
Grounds,  Roily  D.,  462628459. 
Gruters,  Terence  J.,  457785337. 
Gurley,  John  W..  Jr.,  500483420. 
Guth,  William  M.,  513408493. 
Hagemann,  Robert  A.,  521609205. 
Hager,  Robert  J.,  501505503. 
Hahney,  Thomas  M.,  547728597. 
Hall,  Gary  F.,  463742845. 
Hall,  Richard  B.,  Jr..  521563311. 
Hallenbeck,  Ted  B..  575461115. 
Haltman,  Harry  P.,  454620183. 
Hamilton.  Danny  W.,  235701337. 
Hanks,  Nicholas  D.,  II,  226609135. 
Hannlg,  Jack  D.,  278440815. 
Hanson,  Charles  O.,  353347196. 
Hanushek,  Kenneth  P.,  209386017. 
Harbour,  Unn  S.,  527563066. 
Haringa,  Robert  R.,  534363458. 
Harkness,  Thomas  R..  464746224. 
Harlamor.  Slava  W.,  140385067. 
Harrington.  Don  R.,  521663313. 
Harris,  William  R..  256645243. 
Hart,  Montie  B  .  409782654. 
Harvin,  Michael  E.,  287405530. 
Hastings,  James  R.,  346368672. 
Ha  use,  Orvil  R.,  Jr.,  521663421. 
Havey,  Michael  E.,  419645733. 
Hayden,  John  E  ,  190386852. 
Hays,  Robert  L.,  335401472. 
Hazen,  James  L..  288402542. 
Hebenstreit,  Lowell  G.,  521585698. 
Hedrick,  Joseph  C  Jr.,  457785334. 
Heeren,  Jerome  D.,  503468067. 
Heffer,  James  E  .  114363682. 
Hefllng.  Larry  M.,  233640728. 
Heidlage,  Richard  C.  447440524. 
Heinlg.  Patrick  E..  Jr..  400620213. 
Helgevold,  David  P  ,  018348175. 
Hembrough.  William  M.,  326388868. 
Henderson.  Donald  A.,  524564371. 
Henson,  David  L..  561664746. 
Hernlem,  Frederick  J.,  Ill,  476409346 
Hiatt,  Victor  E.,  474560300. 
Hlghley,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  046341165. 
Hilton.  Robert  G..  327405620. 
,Hiner,  George  E.,  502484401. 
Hites,  Daniel  P..  270422600. 
Hix,  James  H.,  Jr.,  263701566. 
Hobart,  Harold  M.,  Jr..  578624479. 
Hobbs,  Edmund  R.,  458743223. 
Hoblit,  Frederic  Holly,  527742883. 
Hoerter,  George  J.,  Jr.,  521663234. 
HoiT.  Harlan  P.,  318427637. 
Hoffman.  Edward  G  .  526623963. 
Hoffman,  George  S  ,  Jr..  185344918. 
Hoffman.  George  H  .  481561531. 
Hoge,  William  H.,  232722583. 


Holaday,  William  W.,  247769128. 
Holland,  Charles  R.,  234724055. 
Holmes,  Charles  P..  202365172. 
Holmes.  David  L.,  456725803. 
Hoppe,  Allen  B.,  478505571. 
Hoppe,  James  D..  361388624. 
Houghton.  Ernest  J  .  Ill,  288403336. 
Howe.  Everltt  W..  Jr.,  524602722. 
Howorth.  Leon  A.,  064343063. 
Huffman,  Lawrence  C,  534402231. 
Hughes.  Robert  L..  349401125. 
Hull,  James  O  ,  497449518. 
Hungerbeeler.  Henry  L.,  438661580. 
Hunn,  David  W,  310525103. 
Hunter,  Cary  D.,  563680946. 
Hurley,  Paul  J.,  231666040. 
lacobuccl,  John  A.,  522604323. 
Ingalls,  Lawrence  H..  399422598. 
Innes,  Andrew  J.  P.,  312423785. 
Innes,  Richard  G..  053380259. 
Ireland,  William  J.,  467688038. 
Iverson,  Derek  E.,  540447730. 
Jackson,  Charles  A.,  345401742. 
Jackson,  Charles  H.,  461626131. 
Jackson,  Paul  V.,  III.  226606403. 
Jackson,  Ronald  N.,  474543375. 
James,  Daniel,  III,  521648248 
Janssen,  Carl  A.,  Jr..  462748864. 
Jensen,  Larry  L.,  483480747. 
Jensen,  Thomas  C.  508565213. 
Jensen,  Vay  S.,  529626966. 
Jessup,  Edwin  H.,  139409455. 
Johnson,  Henry  T.,  412709859. 
Johnson,  James  R.,  419609819. 
Johnson,  James  A.,  233747596. 
Johnson,  Randall  L.,  521663615. 
Johnson,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  247807105. 
Johnston.  Robert  M..  529625885. 
Jollie.  William  B.,  273429111. 
Jones,  Allen  A..  543542319. 
Jones,  Charles  D.,  453748765. 
Jones,  John  R  ,  471526813. 
Jones,  Ronald  R..  305426432 
Jones,  Thomas  M.,  521687802 
Jonkosky,  Charles  K.,  527625264. 
Joseph,  Steven  G.,  370462608. 
Julich,  Arnold  L.,  532467153. 
Kapp,  David  L.,  490503852. 
Kapp,  Francis  L.,  033326250. 
Karaffa,  Michael  J.,  141364295. 
Kavcsak,  Charles  J.,  137380159. 
Kelser,  Alan  E.,  393488864. 
Kellev,  Chester  T.,  437687853. 
Kelley,  Lee  D  ,  048385311. 
Kelly,  John  W..  Jr.,  441487179. 
Kelso,  James  V.,  Ill,  312489944. 
Kerchner,  Ronald  L.,  369445166. 
Kiernan,  James  D..  064385516. 
Killebrew.  Kerry  E.,  413760552. 
Klmmel,  Philip  M.,  334363713. 
King,  John  M.,  056363258. 
King,  Michael  H.,  029340172. 
Knanp,  Timothy  J.,  565601677. 
Knittel,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  268422048. 
Knopke,  Carl  G.,  475484751. 
Knutson,  Darrel  R.,  387384020. 
Kocian,  Dean  P.,  350380689. 
Kolasinskl,  William  E  ,  118326122. 
Kolbe.  Ansfrld  L.,  534442083. 
Kollenberg,  Charles  L  ,  459686473. 
Kostluk,  John  P.,  138380889. 
Kramer.  George  C,  a70648497. 
Kramer,  Thomas  N.,  314461231. 
Kreiiek.  David  A.,  467682332. 
Kroenke.  David  M.,  522563570. 
Krupa,  Joseph  P.,  046407562. 
Kuebler,  Daniel  E.,  267728570. 
Kyle,  Howard  C,  Jr.,  466767905. 
Laakman,  Henry  E.,  097387167. 
Lacroix,  Richard  L..  411628899. 
Lambert.  John  M.,  015368999. 
Lambert,  Oakley  J.,  n,  232724814. 
Lfimont.  Warren  C,  Jr.,  521663307. 
I  ancRster,  James  W.,  Jr.,  094368883. 
Lang,  Michael  R  ,  460701791. 
Langley,  John  M..  418607822. 
Lankowski,  Bernar  A.,  562545174. 
La.<«?anske,  Paul  W.,  125327465. 
Lawson,  Michael  L.,  484544135. 
Lebeau,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  333363355. 
Leddy,  Roy  L.,  456561780. 
Lee,  Joseph  R.,  483480016. 


Leighton,  Daniel  L.,  554605630. 
Leikam,  Gary  E.,  557609969. 
Leitner,  Frederick  K.,  102368899. 
Leonard,  Edward  L  ,  517547738. 
Leonard,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  288408172. 
Levitsky,  George,  153381665. 
Lewis.  Charles  T.,  483564392. 
Lewis,  John  D.,  443469272. 
Lindstrom,  Carl  K.,  340360641. 
Linsmayer,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  471501590. 
Lips,  Walter  C,  221305202. 
Logan,  Fred  A.,  350347772. 
Lohr.  Douglas  D.,  536400544. 
Long,  Mahlon  H.,  Ill,  262689010. 
Longenecker.  John  B.,  310460137. 
Love,  David  H.,  526800303. 
Lozito.  Vincent  J.,  Jr..  521688466. 
Luke.  Forrest  E.,  Jr.,  493385470. 
Lushbaugh,  Robert  E.,  546629007. 
Lutter,  Robert  N.,  387448595. 
Lutton,  Paul  H.,  521663317. 
Lyles,  Lester  L.,  577628366. 
Lymburner,  Francis  C,  234701283. 
Lynch.  Charles  L.,  517540241. 
Lyon,  William  T.,  422545997. 
Lyons,  James  P.,  194348115. 
Maahs,  Lawrence  D.,  391427845. 
Macaluso,  Robert  T.,  156343125. 
Mackay,  John  A.,  266709845. 
Macon.  John  C,  478524228. 
Macwherter,  John  B.,  Jr.,  524608346. 
M,adsen,  James  E.,  505608695. 
Madsen,  Kenneth  R.,  456720827. 
Magulre,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  019384058. 
Mailory,  Lawrence,  520467785. 
Malloy,  John  E.,  Jr.,  276404190. 
Mann.  David  C,  448420355. 
Mann,  Perry  S.,  329325828. 
Marek,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  521663285. 
Maikham,  William  E.,  Jr.,  541482727. 
Marks,  Bruce  S.,  233702678. 
Marks,  Mary  A.,  309485486. 
Marley,  Frank  E.,  Jr.,  428824854. 
Marlier,  Steven  F.,  330368204. 
Marshall,  Marion  A.,  577641633. 
Martin,  Franklin  P.,  Ill,  351368426. 
Mase,  Roy  W.,  120348067. 
Mason,  William  C,  262881190. 
Mateja,  Alan  P.,  401603894. 
Mathews,  William  M..  547762542. 
May,  Gary  A.,  521663187. 
Maynard,  Harold  W.,  389426547. 
Maywhort,  Wiliam  W.,  521642091. 
Mazurek,  William  J.,  349367016. 
McAdory,  Davis  G.,  428927809. 
McAtee,  Edgar  F.,  Jr.,  555602506. 
McBride,  Patrick  J..  311485684. 
McCabe,  Scott  P.,  212463022. 
McCalley,  Michael  G..  219446120. 
McCants,  Walter  O.,  248703905. 
McCloy  Thomas  M.,  585003051. 
McConnell,  William  A.,  Jr.,  227601346. 
McDanlel,  WUllam  T.,  Jr.,  230569911. 
McDonald,  Gary  L.,  515384498. 
McElreath.  Kenneth  W.,  499505499. 
McGraw,  Vernon  S.,  Jr..  424583781. 
McGray,  Bruce  D.,  214487362. 
McGregor.  Quentin  J.,  140384382. 
McGuire,  James  C,  220366786. 
McKee.  William  B..  505587888. 
McKellar,  Milton  L.,  426864676. 
McKenzie,  Donald  S.,  368360742. 
McKlendin,  Paul  B.,  486503011. 
McLain,  Dennis  R.,  005440648. 
McMahon,  Michael  R..  5636251 10. 
McNutt,  James  A.,  516565738. 
McPhail,  Steve  A..  458744892. 
MoPherson,  Carl  L.,  302340237. 
Meadows.  Robert  J.,  460649089. 
Menarchik.  Edward  D.,  186343035. 
Merideth,  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  521663212. 
Merten,  Donald  H.,  Jr..  512500872. 
Messinger,  George  E..  418605829. 
Meyer,  James  L,,  551665080. 
Meyer.  Robert  J.,  294405426. 
Meyer,  Thomas  J.,  484542443. 
Michel,  Joseph,  522583176. 
Miller,  Arthur  R.,  518503447. 
Miller.  James  E.,  Jr.,  214409966. 
Miller.  John  F..  432842672. 
Miller.  Kenneth  C,  478560692. 
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Miller,  William  S.,  437688394. 
Mills,  Nathan  B.,  Jr.,  566686110. 
Mirabello,  Robert  A.,  087389129. 
Miracle,  Melvin  L.,  392443388. 
Mish,  Stephen  C,  521663286, 
Mitchell,  Laurence  W.,  Ill,  261722236. 
Mitzlaff,  David  E.,  521589205. 
Mizell,  Richard  L  ,  578625145. 
Mobley,  Clark  L.,  522609019, 
Moffitt,  Michael  A.,  555685722. 
Monti,  Virgil  V.,  Jr.,  284421753. 
Moody,  Richard  R.,  332364149. 
Moore,  Cal  W.,  451682809. 
Moore,  David  R.,  048380881. 
Moore,  Francis  M.,  458742033. 
Moran,  Richard  F..  284446495. 
Morgan,  Felix  E.,  254744813. 
Morris,  Gibson  Jr.,  414684412. 
Morris,  John  K..  057381884. 
Morrison,  Michael  J.,  288403871. 
Morrison,  Patrick,  463761579. 
Mosbach,  Richard  J.,  482566257. 
Moseley,  Roger  A.,  510464240. 
Moss,  Michael  W.,  243743395. 
Motz,  Donald  P.,  149363728. 
Moxon,  Arthur  L.,  504506212. 
Mrosla,  Donald  J.,  471505608. 
Mrosla,  Duane  F.,  471505607. 
Mueller,  Michael  J..  348362917. 
Mugg,  Richard  D.,  552667563. 
Mulkey,  David  K.,  460726726. 
Murray,  James  F.,  124367703. 
Murray,  Malcolm  M.,  229662238. 
Muskus,  Brian  F.,  289402731. 
Myers,  Jeffrey  V..  451824597. 
Nash,  Fred  M.,  350369105. 
Navarro,  Michael,  380465701. 
Nazario,  Alexis,  462708364. 
Neff,  Peter  S.,  048408852. 
Nelli,  Lee  V.,  527689152. 
Nelson,  Richard  E.,  521663211. 
Neu,  James  E.,  516485331. 
Newman,  James  H.,  305486436. 
Newsome,  Earl  E..  438666755. 
Nice,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  264686614. 
Nicholson,  John  C,  223640803. 
Noone,  James  J.,  Jr.,  023349292. 
Nordyke,  Gary  L.,  524622789. 
Norton,  Robert,  067364992. 
Nowlln,  James  D.,  379423599. 
Obeirne,  Thomas  S.,  320405423. 
Oberg,  David  L.,  089365191. 
O'Brien,  Lester,  426860619. 
O'Brien,  Michael  J.,  520527279. 
O'Brien,  Michael  J.,  156366441, 
O'Brien,  Robert  S..  168389828. 
Oderman,  Dale  B.,  573685081. 
O'Hara,  Brian,  043388293. 
Orbin,  Earl  M.,  Jr.,  452865435. 
Otroszko,  Victor,  386449749. 
Owen,  Albert  K.,  287429292. 
Packard,  Stephen  L.,  230606157. 
Padgett,  Garland  W..  Jr.,  230625428. 
Paige,  Stephen  F.,  521687787. 
Palermo,  Francis  X.,  116369015. 
Paquin,  R.  Gregory,  482541370. 
Pardee,  Stuart  F.,  363481220. 
Parker,  James  R.,  390449951. 
Parkinson,  Michael  G.,  447468581. 
Parks,  Roger  E.,  512442085. 
Parrish,  Jeffrey  L.,  554627868. 
Pasko,  Donald  P.,  087385753. 
Pate,  Lowell  G.,  432783872. 
Patterson,  Brian  L.,  510427822. 
Patterson,  Richard  J.,  495486378. 
Pauli,  Robert  W.,  433701851. 
Pavelku,  Robert  J.,  192366423. 
Pavlu,  Gary  J.,  571562552. 
Payne,  Rodney  M.,  428928636. 
Pearson,  Michael  L.,  347408584. 
Pederson,  Steven  C,  503548166. 
Penry,  Jonathan  A.  M.,  585166097. 
Perrdy,  Vangel  L.,  365505719. 
Perry,  Richard  L.,  314503712. 
Peterson,  Robert  L  ,  Jr.,  226605609. 
Petersen,  Waj-ne  B.,  519547554. 
Pettenger,  John  F.,  Jr.,  144340397. 
Pherlgo,  Ronald  G.,  447366169. 
Phillips,  David  M.,  266749704 
Phillips,  MacWaln,  376443264. 
Piggs,  William  L.,  421601513. 


Pignataro,  Philip  J.,  457785341. 
Pilklngton,  Jeffrey  S.,  420606013. 
Podraza,  George  P.,  Jr.,  549404062. 
Pohlman,  Robert  J..  274443892. 
Polk,  Steven  R.,  466726022. 
Pollock,  Elton  T.,  572722150. 
Pool,  James  C.  Jr.,  224600924. 
Pope.  Arnold  B.,  525882222 
Porter,  Murrell  D.,  407625558. 
Potts.  Walter  H.,  4347036G7. 
Power,  Donald  R.,  552587326. 
Prevost,  David  G.,  380443735. 
Price,  Alan  W..  260686512. 
Price,  Charles  P.,  Ill,  585099779. 
Prins,  Barry  E.,  370467735. 
Probert,  Richard  C,  310488000. 
Pueppke.  James  E..  492507428. 
Pulver,  Robert  O.,  438720041. 
Radasky,  William  A.,  160383166. 
Radueg,  Dean  W.,  47C500367. 
Rainey,  Ronald  L.,  534444018. 
Rand,  Jonathan  G.,  550664308. 
Rasmussen,  Ronald  R..  452806652. 
Read,  Lewis  C,  III,  225606561. 
Reaves,  Michael  E..  574142679. 
Reese,  James  W.,  546660382. 
Reid,  Stephen  H.,  521663419. 
Reyling,  Robert  A..  197365828. 
Rhelnberger,  Michael  L.,  484524549. 
Rice,  Tony  E.,  306500900. 
Richards,  Stephen  O.,  491467111. 
Richardson,  Carl  H.,  Jr,  309485732. 
Rlemer,  William  D.,  450805689. 
Riley,  James  L.,  571501516. 
Riley,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  425720340. 
Ringhoffer,  George  D.,  165366811. 
Risher,  Don  K..  521663420. 
Rittenhouse,  John  D.,  288403525. 
Roberts,  George  L..  506589218. 
Roberts.  Jackie  L.,  516506322. 
Robertson,  Charles  T.,  Jr..  248788691. 
Robertson,  Lewis  H.,  511505389. 
Roget,  Anthony  J.,  457785342. 
Romberg,  Gary  P.,  520503270. 
Rominger.  John  D..  309469200. 
Ronan,  Paul  E.,  379404613. 
Rosaluk,  Warren  J.,  137380461. 
Rose,  Eugene  A.  Ill,  332388431 . 
Roseman,  Stephen  R.,  309447632. 
Ross,  Milton  C,  347366040. 
Ross.  Ralph  R  ,  Jr..  228588271. 
Roth,  Paul  W.,  Jr  ,  160382517. 
Roulston,  John  A.,  176386849. 
Rowell,  William  W..  258646109. 
Roes.  Dennis  C,  511428646. 
Ruffing,  Richard  E.,  219467286. 
Runnion,  Jerome  P.,  336386397. 
Rusinak.  Vincent  R.,  Jr.,  267704769. 
Russell,  Glenn  B.,  135401841. 
Russell,  Patrick  C,  520487126. 
Russell,  William  C,  239729656. 
Ryder,  John  L..  469507004. 
Sallee,  Robert  J.,  299400677. 
SalBbury,  Richard  W.,  554607988. 
Sanantonio,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  039284424. 
Sasz,  William  L.,  570644266. 
Sawyer,  David  A..  520449750. 
Sawyer,  Wallace  B.,  Jr.,  432823026. 
Schenk,  Donald,  088365427. 
Schlegel,  Mark  O.,  315480816. 
Schmidt,  Stephen  S.,  544489749. 
Schober,  Wayne  R.,  502505364. 
Schroeder,  John  B.,  565707069. 
Schuder,  Raymond  G.,  248724749. 
Schuitz.  Warren  M.,  Jr.,  261827957. 
Schwengels,  Forrest  V.,  II,  312485815. 
Scoville,  Paul  A.,  044363613. 
Seaman.  John  M.,  547681913. 
Seevers,  James  S.,  235685319. 
Seifert,  Charles  W.,  097386800. 
Seyler.  Martin  L.,  162263147 
Sharp,  Michael  W.,  444460525. 
Shattuck,  Julian  W.,  685097504. 
Shaver,  Jimmie  E.,  371428590. 
Shearer,  James  A.,  522560579. 
Sheffey,  David  W.,  408689416. 
Shepherd,  William  G..  461687789. 
Shuey,  Gregory  N.,  497506539. 
Shumway,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  051360612. 
Siegfried.  Robert  B.,  405645248. 
Sievers,  Richard  B.,  568648646. 
Sigafoos.  Walter  H.,  Ill,  205365326. 


Slndle,  Roger  A  ,  414745182. 
Singer,  Edmond  J.,  062384057. 
Slavln,  Thomas  J.,  105345485. 
Smith,  Hal  C  ,  II,  457785335. 
Smith,  James  E..  423561437. 
Smith,  Joe  H.,  267681971. 
Smith,  Joseph  W.,  259705198. 
Smith,  Lawrence  A.,  454749299. 
Smith,  Richard  H..  513469461. 
Smith.  Richard  H..  432826810. 
Smith,  Robert  B..  306465658. 
Smith,  Ronald  L.,  238720949. 
Snay,  Nicholas  J.,  385341390. 
Snyder,  Thomas  J  ,  313440970. 
Soileau.  Bruce  E..  437684368 
Sotak.  Michael  A.,  193329416 
Soosley,  Lester  D.,  537429908. 
Springer,  Barry  R.,  217448722. 
Staley,  Robert  S.,  H,  521663235. 
Starkey,  Richard  N  ,  457728230. 
Stefanko,  Michael  W.,  551601591. 
Steiling,  Carl  R.,  Jr..  489489939. 
Stephens,  Dale  F.,  449743490. 
Steppic.  Richard  J.,  181265364. 
Stevener,  Ralph  A.,  450783322 
Stevens,  Benjamin  C,  447461534. 
Stevenson,  Michael  G..  548707360. 
Steverson,  Charles  L.,  523503124. 
Stewart,  Duncan  B.,  423588623. 
Stewart,  Kenneth  M..  521687908. 
Stldmon,  Zackary.  162369277. 
Stier,  Robert  A.,  044365678. 
Stirling,  Charles  P..  564761160. 
Stitzer,  Phillip  L.,  221302085. 
Stockton.  Charles  R.,  438620309. 
Stodlck.  Leroy  D.,  530306888. 
Stokes,  Ronald  H.,  542509972. 
Stouck,  Vinson  P.,  164342252. 
Strahota,  Robert  A.,  515409792. 
Strickland.  Jack  L..  569561408 
Strobel,  David  J.,  128387994. 
Stubbs,  Rodney  E.,  522584119 
Sullivan,  Gerald  R.,  135409400. 
Sullivan.  John  V  .  521863458. 
Sullivan,  John  R.  L..  562643370. 
Sullivan,  Troy  L.,  U.  435661229. 
Sutton,  Donald  A.,  217440856. 
Swan,  Peter  A.,  553663286. 
Swanger,  Kenton  N..  207346057. 
Swanson,  Charles  K.,  361249741. 
Swanson,  John  F.,  515447771. 
Swanson,  Robert  J.,  196321911. 
Swedberg,  Chad  L.,  338368157. 
Tacey.  Gary  R..  061389851. 
Taibl.  Paul  E.,  387442799. 
Tanaka,  Milton  K.,  575461119. 
Tarr,  Terry  G.,  445469524. 
Taverney,  Thomas,  143366191. 
Taylor,  William  W..  Jr.,  049406449. 
Teague.  James  E.,  570648164. 
Tedor,  John  B..  202346746. 
Teeter,  Gary  W..  238721843. 
Telch,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  553700693. 
Templln,  Ralph  J..  570600705. 
Terry,  James  G.,  527684872. 
Thelsen.  George  F.,  560589517. 
Thomas,  Edwin  A.,  189342498. 
Thomas,  James  W.,  Jr.,  421640620. 
Thomas,  Michael  R.,  521663466. 
Thompson,  Gene  S..  394443403. 
Thompson.  James  E.,  419566665. 
Thomson,  Michael  A.,  309508750. 
Thomson,  Stephen  W.,  316462071. 
Thomson.  Stuart  W..  521663292. 
Thorburn.  David  E..  530305776. 
Thrapp,  Stephen  R.,  499460279. 
Thrower,  Michael  B.,  240747780. 
Thurston,  WUllam  H.  Ill,  126385144. 
Tlchenor,  Charles  K..  326365493. 
Toof,  Jonathan  A.,  002343908. 
Torreano,  Mark  A.,  521663308. 
Towt,  Howard  C,  554645913. 
Traylor,  Samuel  C,  566567089. 
Turchick,  William  A.,  073388537. 
Turner,  Philip  R.,  445485992. 
Turner,  Ronald  L..  412727400. 
Uhls.  Willis  G..  216500687. 
Umemoto,  Ernest  M.,  576442630. 
Vail,  Thomas  M.,  575468916. 
Vanamerongen,  William  G.,  539448623. 
Vandekamp,  John  W.,  498445260. 
Varhall,  Gregory,  146369849. 
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(,'asek,  Gary  R.,  508606372. 

Vaught,  Johnnie  L.,  311444693. 

Vazquez.  Alfonso  HI,  521687910. 

C'enturl,  Richard  R.,  102366155. 

iTeteto,  Benny  M.,  218449716. 

l^lce,  John  M.,  405585370. 

Vlhel,  Richard  S.,  526741860. 

Wagner,  Gordon  F.,  Jr..  212486446. 

Wagner.  Michael  J.,  222284919. 

Wagner,  Thomas  A.,  264828640. 

Waldron,  Philip  K.,  521688527. 

Wales,  Edwin  A.,  441421474. 

Walker.  RusseU  C,  478548325. 

WaUace.  Martin  M.,  566580113. 

Walsh.  William  J.,  360365373. 

Washburn,  Thomas  E.,  345344123. 

Watklns,  John  J.,  Jr.,  448429492. 

Watson.  Frederick  E.,  155342575. 

Watson.  Tony  J..  507566057. 

Wauer.  George  G..  348369733. 

Vebb,  Jack  B.,  574161687. 

Weideman,  Robert  F..  26668865. 
H'ets.  John  T.,  264608334. 
'  VeishaAT,  Henry  A.,  349386390. 

Velsh.  John  R.,  Jr  .  553700226. 

Venizel,  Eric  P.,  363504718. 

Vest.  James  D.,  521663349. 

Weet.  Virgil  A.,  Jr..  564685885. 

Vestbrook,  James  G.,  Jr.,  464741301. 

Vevodau.  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  521663612. 

Vhaylen.  Thomas  A.,  441446287. 

Vheeler,  Wayne  K.,  Jr.,  001345194. 

Vhittenberg,  Karl  P.,  351360264. 

Vierzbanowskl,  Theodore  J.,  548728931. 

Vigglns,  James  P.,  326380986. 

Wiles,  Roger  L..  508604147. 

VUhelm,  Kenneth  L.,  501508094. 

Villiams,  Earl  W..  440381412. 

WUllams.  Richard  K..  516585053. 

WllUams,  Robert  T.,  521687786. 

WUllams.  Stanley  A.,  570640162. 

VaUams.  William  R.,  515444765. 

WllUford.  Richard  L.,  445422692. 

WU118,  Robert  H..  006462037. 

Vllson,  Jack  L..  542420639. 

VUson,  James  R.,  251749934. 

Wilson,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  534440758. 

Wilson,  Wayne  D  ,  517504005. 

Windham,  Donald  R.,  521663424. 

Wise,  Mark  C,  558682460. 

Wood,  Charles  A..  551581720. 

Wood,  William  B  ,  023366751. 

Woodsman,  Richard  A..  491401204. 

Worrell.  Rowland  H.  ni,  585010332. 

^Vorster,  Arthur  J..  123341515. 

Wvngaard,  Gerald  P.,  389463316. 

yamamoto,  Walter  M.,  575481207. 

reomans,  Leigh  S.,  531387295. 

Yoos,  Charles  J.  II.  269423078. 

i'orko.  John  C,  176367396. 

yox.  Lawrence  W.,  Jr..  075346263. 

Zagzebski,  Kenneth  P.,  387447256. 

Zauber.  Glenn  R.,  521663245. 

Zlegler,  Randall  K.,  290400044. 

Zlelsdurff.  George  P.,  153327399. 

Zimmerman.  Carl  T.,  394442800. 

Zubrod,  Terry  R.,  485541002. 

Zakaltis,  Karl  E..  156327094. 

Zyroll.  Thomas  O..  193341117. 

NURSE  COHPS 

Jacobs.  Gary  L.,  502508774. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Barrs.  David  M.,  521663315. 
Brant,  William  E..  329383076. 
Dalton.  James  D.,  524403506. 
Danney.  Mark  M.,  089367602. 
Downing.  Dennis  R.,  542501218. 
Drlggers.  David  A..  254725097. 
Erwin,  James  L..  284401847. 
Possum,  Basil  D..  516526077. 
Gage,  Thomas  P.,  391440345. 
George,  Charles  L.,  Jr  .  303461282. 
Grant,  Lee  B.,  Jr.,  213465056. 
Griffin,  Arland  G.,  030342825. 
Muggins.  William  C  .  301348739. 
Hurt.  Eric  L.,  224589730. 
Mackle.  Kenneth  J.,  Jr.,  557583306. 
Montero.  Lloyd  A.,  433643643. 
Moss,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  229663095. 
Powell,  George  R  ,  576467736. 
Powers,  William  J.,  154346800. 
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Rafior,  Ronald  O.,  274425759. 
Sample,  Kenneth  F.,  543462425. 
Sands,  Arthur  C,  520540095. 
Schmidt.  Philip  M.,  068361143. 
Smith.  Karl  H.  S.,  343368401. 
Stephenson.  John  R.,  459528233. 
Vocks,  Joseph  T.,  490485958. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Anderson,  Herman  B.,  Jr.,  228503027. 

Aycock,  Arthur  C,  266660482. 

Baughman,  Mary  A.,  233685954. 

Benline,  Terry  A.,  172363745. 

Biegert,  Eugene  A.,  457780086. 

Gallagher,  Prank  P..  HI,  436603007. 

Grand,  Ronald  S.,  545608816. 

Hablltzel,  Thomas  L.,  523529227. 

Harris,  Ronald  J.,  082344199. 

Kolstinen,  Darrel  W.,  390423619. 

McCracken,  James  E.,  Jr.,  403608460. 

Mclntyre,  Thomas  H.,  156300299. 

Naugle,  Dennis  P.,  189347629. 

Rosato,  Louis  W.,  Jr.,  010340743. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  and 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  colonel 

MEDICAL 

Malone,  Richard  S.,  176140625. 
I     To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

I  DENTAL 

Taylor,  Jeremiah  A..  Sr.,  426265285. 
To  be  captain 

MEDICAL 

Wexler,  Arnold  H.,  060324773. 

Levaughn  Jenkins,  420528176,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
of  major,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Officer  is 
subject  to  physical  examination  required  by 
law.       I 

I  To  be  captain 

Williams,  John  W.  O.,  534362938. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  in  the  staff  corps,  as  indicated, 
subject  to  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

MEDICAL    COBPS 

Ahtye,  Perry 
Aiken,  Robert  James 
Alexander,  Charles  Edward 
Andersen,  Martin  Gregor 
Atkins,  Claude  Cage 
Austin,  Frederick  Lowell  J. 
Baer,  Henry  Allen 
Baggett,  Arthur  Edward,  Jr. 
Baker,  John  Henry 
Baker,  Richard  Arthur 
Baker,  William  Prentice 
Balas,  George  Ivan 
Barcay,  Stephen  Joseph,  Jr. 
Barchet,  Stephen 
Barsoum,  Adib  Hanna 
Best,  William  Callahan 
Billingsley,  Frank  Sidney 
Bingham,  Elmer  Lawrence 
Blackburn,  Laurence  Henry 
Bornmann,  Robert  Clare 
Borowsky,  Melvln 
Boyden,  Douglas  Gregg 
Braswell,  Harold  Morris,  Jr. 
Brlsbln,  Robert  Lee 
Bristow,  William  Melton 
Brothers,  Wlllam  S. 


Brown,  Robert  Allen 
Burke,  Erwln  Lewis 
Burnlngham,  Richard  Alvln 
Carver,  Michael  Chilton 
Clarke,  Eugene  Joseph,  Jr. 
Colburn,  James  Edward 
Cooke,  James  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Paul  Day,  Jr. 
Crews,  Quintous  Earl,  Jr. 
Cross,  Gregory  Hachikian 
Daane,  Thomas  Arthur 
Damato,  Nicholas  Anthony 
Dean,  Philip  John 
Dearrigoitiarodriguez,  Enr 
Defries,  Hugh  Otto 
Dempsey,  William  Charles 
Dewaal,  Jan  Gerrlt 
Deyton,  John  Wesley,  Jr. 
Edson,  Mitchell 
Emich,  Charles  Henry 
Escajeda,  Richard  Martin 
Fairfax,  George  Taylor 
Fouty,  William  Joseph 
Giard,  Henry  Louis 
Glick,  Herbert  Edison 
Hamlin,  Charles  Richard 
Harrison,  Lucius  Ashton,  Jr. 
Hart,  George  Babe 
Hauzenblass,  John  Wencesla 
Highly,  Francis  Merrel,  Jr. 
Hoom,  Victor  Martin 
Houston,  Harry  Rollins 
Hughes,  James  Lewis 
Jones,  Warren  Jeffrey,  Jr. 
Kaufmann,  Edwin  Donald 
Kawaguchi,  Toshlyuki  Paul 
Kibbey,  lanthus  Irvin 
Kinneman,  Robert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Knab,  Douglas  Russell 
Labudovich,  Marco 
Lambdin,  Charles  Samuel 
Lee,  Dixon  Arthur 
Lowery,  Clinton  Hershey 
Lukash,  WilUam  Matthew 
McGrew,  Clinton  Jackson,  Jr. 
McHale.  James  Jerome,  Jr. 
Miller,  Alan  Gilmore 
Miller,  Thomas  Franklin,  Jr, 
Millerlck,  Joseph  David 
Mills,  Mitchell 
Morgan,  Jacob  Richard 
Mozley,  Paul  David 
Mucha,  Stephen  John 
Mullin,  Robert  Lester 
Narva,  William  Milton 
Neugebauer,  Marion  Kenith 
Nickerson,  Charles  William 
Nleves,  Miguel,  Jr. 
Plaut,  Martin  Renatus 
Pratt,  Hugh  Spencer,  Jr, 
Raasch,  Prank  Otto,  Jr. 
Rehme,  Arthur  Leroy 
Reid,  Donald 
Robinson,  Donald  Walter 
Royal,  Orren  Leroyce 
Rudinger,  Edwin  Anton 
Ryskamp,  James  Jay,  Jr. 
Schanberger,  John  Edward 
Schmetz,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr. 
Schom,  Victor  Gerard 
Seaton,  Lewis  Hiram 
Sell.  Kenneth  Walter 
Senn,  Francis  Edmund,  Jr. 
Stahl,  Charles  Jay  III 
Stotka,  Victor  Leonard 
Strange,  Robert  Edw:.rd 
Teneyck,  David  Roderick 
Theros,  Ellas  Paul  George 
Trone,  James  Norcross 
Trumble,  Theodore  Joseph 
Upton,  Richard  Thomas 
Varon,  Myron  Izak 
Walker,  Robert  Earl 
Walter,  Eugene  Paul 
Wenger,  Norman  Edward 
Wilhelni,  Harry  Wesley 
Wolfe,  Franklin  Morris 
Woodsteln,  Ira  Jelln 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Ainley,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Anderson,  John  T. 
Bowers,  Gerald  Miles 
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Enoch,  James  Duncan 
Falcone,  Philip  Russell 
Flagg,  Roger  Holmes 
Gorman,  Walter  James 
Grandich,  Russell  Anthony 
Hardin,  Jefferson  Frederic 
Hlatt,  William  Robert 
Hodson,  Harold  Wade 
Holmes,  John  Bernard 
Hyde,  Jack  Elgin 
Johnson,  Dean  Leroy 
Kelley,  John  Philip 
Kleclnic,  Edward  Paul 
Lawrence,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Luther,  Norman  Kennedy 
McKlnnon,  John  Alexander,  Jr. 
Orrahood,  Robert  Howard 
Pebley,  Harry  Calvin 
Pinkley,  Virgil  Alvin 
Pistocco,  Louis  Robert 
Prange,  William  Herbert 
Reid,  Albert  Francis 
Ruliffson,  Franklin  Russell 
Schultz,  Chester  J.,  Jr. 
Shirley,  Robert  Edwards 
Slagle,  Lowell  Elwood 
Slater,  Robert  William 
Stanley,  James  Howard 
Sydow,  Paul  John 
Taylor,  B.  Prank 
Tenca,  Joseph  Ignatius 
Terry,  Bill  Carlton 
Whatley,  Thomas  Luther 
Wilson,  James  McClelland 
Wooden,  Robert  Aubrey 
Woodland,  Everan  Cornelius 

MEDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 

Akers,  Thomas  Gilbert 
Barkley,  Luclen  Edward 
Boggs,  Clifford  Walter 
Boudreaux,  Joseph  Clent,  Jr. 
Courtney,  John  Charles 
Howard,  Wallace  R. 
Jones,  William  Henry 
Kaufman,  Louis  Richard 
Keating,  Katherine 
Laedtke,  Ralph  Harold 
McKearly,  Georgia  Mae 
Miller,  Edwin  Bartley 
Prultt,  John  Dallas 
Rudolph,  Henry  Steven 
Tedford,  Charles  F. 
Tober,  Theodore  Wendel 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Cedarburg,  Owen  Lee 
Davis,  William  Johnson 
Dunbar,  John  Peter 
Hantzes,  Savas 
Hawk,  James  Thomas 
Jimmerson,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Palau,  Henry  Stuart 
Root,  John  Bernard,  Jr. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Butler,  Anna  Teresa 
BjTnes,  Anna  Marie 
Conder,  Maxlne 
David,  Alice  Louise 
Cardlll,  Norma  Helen 
Parent,  Shirley  Marie 
Weeter,  Bessie  Racheal 

SUPPLT  CORPS 

Armstrong,  George  Koinegay 
Ball,  Thomas  Fauntleroy,  Jr. 
Barber,  Ray  Cleveland 
Bray,  Joseph  Alfred 
Brown,  Robert  Michael 
Burbank,  Donald  Dean 
Davis,  James  Bly 
Dickson,  Holton,  Carroll,  Jr. 
Donley,  Harold  Clement,  Jr. 
Foster,  Paul  Lowe 
Gordon,  Donald  Bedell 
Gove,  Jack  Edwin 
Greenberg,  Edwin  Gilbert 
Henderson,  John  Merrill 
Hutchinson,  Arthur  Edward 
James,  Billy  Mink 
Maynard,  Frank  Taylor 
McEnearney,  John  Edward 
Mitchell,  Billy  Ross 
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Mitchell,  William  Frederick 
Porter,  Orland  Ainsworth,  Jr. 
Ringhausen,  Robert  Leo 
Rixey,  Charles  Woodford 
Ryan,  William  Jardlne 
Smith,  Herbert  Richard 
Stratton,  Dene  Brian 
Wasson,  John  Arthur 
Weisskopf ,  William  Malvin 
White,  George  Handford 
Wirsing.  John  Arnold 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Condit,  John  Carroll 
Conte,  James  William 
Dodson,  Leonard  William,  Jr. 
Frimenko,  Michael 
Fuller,  William  Calvin 
Geary,  Joseph  Francis 
Hardage,  Owen  Allen,  Jr. 
Heath,  Robert  Hubbell 
Hltchens,  Walter  Chaloner 
Huffman,  William  Wyland 
Ingebretson,  Ervin  Duane 
Keen,  Homer  Eugene,  Jr. 
Lemaster,  Donald  Calvin 
Samuel,  William  Roy 
Simnons,  David  Eugene 
Sire,  Elwin  Norton 
Sweeney,  Patrick  Francis.  Jr. 
Veltman,  Dean  Kay. 
Wootten,  Thomas  Joseph 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Courtrlght,  Carl 

Olson,  Paul  David 

Trueblood,  Donald  Richard 

Zobel,  William  Marshall 

Degroost,  Ward  Walton,  III 

Stevens,  Warren  Gene 

Wingast,  Stanley 

Joseph  A.  DeColll,  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Helen  A.  Oregan,  Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Nurse  Ccffps, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Varro  D.  Anderson,  U.S.  Navy,  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Donald  Kear,  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Ayres,  Steven  E.  Martin,  Robert  S. 

Bankert,  Harlan  R.,  Jr.  Mitschang,  George  W. 
Baratta,  Anthony  J.        Mowry,  James  W. 

Pearson,  Larry  G. 

Purdy,  Donald  W. 

Radican,  William  W. 

Smethers,  James  R. 

Stelnert,  Leif  M. 

Stephens,  Joseph  P. 

Tracz,  Stanley  J.,  Jr. 

Trumbower,  Glenn  C. 

Wheat,  Luther  W. 

SUPPLY    CORPS. 

Anderson,  Scott  K.,  Jr.  Grigson,  Delbert  Q. 
Mathews,  Mayes  D. 
Pollock,  William  J. 


Bradt,  Douglas  J. 
Ceglio,  Natale  M.,  Jr. 
Giles,  Wayne  H. 
Geisler,  Peter  J. 
Hollender,  Edmund  V. 
Hough,  Marvin  F. 
Klmmerer,  William  J. 
Langland,  Rodger  A. 
Litzler,  Lee  O. 


Kurz,  Robert  R 
Menard,  Ronald 
Svlhla,  Richard  C. 

CIVIL   ENGINEER   CORPS. 

Burke,  William  P.,  in 

NtmSE    CORPS. 

Burns,  Rebecca  K. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS. 

Flondarina,  Melchor  N. 

Curtis  E.  Pew,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to  and 
appointment  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 


The  following  named  officers  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  i>ermanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the 
temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Connlff,  David  D.  Koski,  William  A. 

Groncznack,  Robert  P.  Poole,  Richard  D. 
Holm,  Stanley  R.,  Jr. 

The  following  named  officers  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Armstrong.  Arthur  J.  Manning.  Edward  P. 
Cohen,  William  D.  Oglesby.  E>ouglas  A. 
Pulkes,  Duane  S.  Schachte,  William  L. 

The  following  named  women  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant In  the  line,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bogard,  Barbara  J.        Halenza,  Susan  C. 

The   following  named   women  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander In  the  line,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Baker,  Elizabeth  S.       Lewis,  Nancy  A. 
Barrett,  Elizabeth  M.    McAlUster.  Carol 
Denby,  Sara  P.  Reece,  Joan  C.  M. 

Dilorenzo,  Julia  J.         Shultz,  Phyllis  L. 
Dunham,  DUle  L.  Thomas,  Joan  H. 

Horn,  Emlle  L.  Watklns,  Joann  E. 

Kuhn,  Lucille  R.  Zierdt,  Lucy  E. 

The  following  named  officers  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Klmmerer,  William  J. 
Krasik,  Steven  L. 
Mitschang,  George  W. 
Trumbower,  Glenn  C. 


Ayres,  Stephen  E. 
Baratta,  Anthony  J. 
Beyer,  Carl  W. 
Bogard,  Barbara  J. 
Currivan,  John  D. 


SITPPLY  CORPS 


Mathews,  Mayes  D. 
Menard,  Ronald 
Perry,  William  K.,  Jr. 
Svlhla,  Richard  C. 


Biel,  Jeffrey  D. 
Casanova,  Kenneth  E. 
Grigson,  Delbert  Q. 
Johnson,  Jesse  B. 
Lauren,  Daniel  H. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Duny,  Marshall  S. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Burns,  Rebecca  Q. 

The  following  named  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  Candidates  to  be  permanent 
ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bv  law: 


Adkins,  Harvey  J. 
Cantrell,  William  M. 


Holmes,  Stanley  O. 
Lessel,  John  C. 


Michael  D.  Oaden  (naval  enlisted  scientific 
education  program  candidate)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  In  the  line  or  staff  corps,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Gilbert,  Henry  R..  HI  Stone,  Richard 

Sanders,  Lenr^  A.,  ni 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  .and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Campbell,  Larry  G.  Rlppert,  Eric  T. 

Conlon,  Thomas  O.  Romero,  Felix 

Curtlss,  John  T.  Thornton.  William  K. 

HoUen,  Michael  C.  Troutman,  Gary  W. 

Rlggs,  Robert  J.  Whiting,  Lynn  G. 

David  P.  Haro  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant   commander  In   the   Dental 


rrpa  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
lierefor  a«  provided  by  law. 
The  followlnf  named  (civilian  college  grad- 
ite»>  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
ade)    and    temporary   llentcnante    tn    tbe 
lental  Corp*  of  tixe  Navy  subject  to  quallQ- 
1  tlon  tberefor  as  provided  by  law ; 
:.;veland,  William  A.    Sundemian,  James  G. 
eifl.  Gregory  J.  Vacca,  James  A. 

Ihe  following  named    (Naval  Bieserv*  of- 
cerb)  to  be  permiinant  lieutenants  and  tem- 
arury  lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
(  orps  oX  tbe  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
t  herefor  as  provided  by  law : 
I  ack,  Jim  P.  Powers,  James  A. 

I  tdy,  James  A. 

The  foUowin^  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
jeral  to  b«  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
,rade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
'edlcal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quall- 
I  cation  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
I  ngleman,  David  R.  Hunter,  William  L., 
^ilffln,  Howard  A.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Swan,  David  M. 

■^orowltz,  Irvin  R.  Wrotoel,  Lance  J. 

William  W.  Stuart  ^Naval  Reserve  officer) 
t  )  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
■  herefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named   (Naval  Reserve  of- 
t  cers)   to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
^rade)    and    temporary    lieutenants    In   the 
l>ental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quall- 
I  cation  therefor  as  provKted  by  law: 
;  ,ntlmarino.  Ronald      Olorgettl ,  Paul  J. 
Le\v)s,  Doyle  M. 
Mathews.  David  P. 
S  autfacher,  Richard 
K. 


Carlson.  Curtf^  E. 
<"urtlss,  JohnT. 
;  razler,  James  U 
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Prince   E.   nenton    (cUlMan   college   gnnJ- 

,  ate)    to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant   and  a 

emporary    lieutenant    commander    in    the 

Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quall- 

Jcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  officer 
io  be  an  enalgn  tn  the  Navy,  limited  duty. 
I  or  temporary  service  in  the  classification 
i  iidtcated  and  as  permanent  warrant  and/or 
]  lermanent  and  temporary  warrant  stibject 
I J  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
aw: 

.WHTION    M.\INT*N.VDfC« 

Brat  tain.  Herbert  K. 

The  following  named  olBcers  for  temporary 
:  irumotiua  to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the 
ine.  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
:ded  by  law: 

Idarrlner,  Rlcbaid  Eugene 
Guisinger,  Lawreiice  Barrett,  Jr. 
WaUcer,  Samuel  Bruce 
Bolst,  Albert  Lea 
Pi  Its,  Paul  Deuney 
Oallagher,  Robert  Steplien 
Pederaen,  Alton  Andrew 
Wlutrtas,  George  Victor 
VlastM^,  Carl  Lyman,  Jr. 
Wilson.  Derek  Weslervelt 
rtliTMiftiarl.  ^$t.Auley  Kdwwrd 
Combti,  Robert  Lamar 
Morris.  Jesse  Beverly.  Jr. 
Kennedy,  Raymoud  Jucieph 
Hoover,  Cameron  Lee 
Deutou,  Douglas  John 
Brown.  Donald  Louis 
Meadows.  Laiidon  OUell 
Potter,  Clare  Klmcr 
Campbell,  Carl  Ku^eue 
Ueunis,  Paul  Lester 
Ueuiei\t.  Ira  Benjamin 
Ua;.;ue,   WUford   CUllorU 
I  aiigley,  Charles  Ralph 
I'eebles,  Baker  Lawrence 
iiueche.  Arthur  Henry,  Jr. 
Vjnler.  Richard  Louis 
(.  oruett,  Charles  Sherman,  Jr. 

coflleld,  Gary  Adams 
Chalmers.  Wliuam  Coulter 
Austin.  BUlia  Ernest 
iylvesver,  Vincent 


Wylle,  Clayton  Russell 
Houglura,  Leon  Peary 
Murray,  James  Calvin 
Oppedahl,  Phillip  Edward 
Nelson,  Robert  Eric 
Page,  Arthur  M. 
Young,  Edward  Barham 
Buchwald.  Robert  Dale 
Prltchard  Joseph  Reese 
Somers,  David  Walter,  Jr. 
Reich,  Merrill  Drury 
MacNlchol,  Malcolm  Stuart 
Burrows,  Jack 
Busby,  Richard  Edward 
Bauachka,  Patrick  Francis 
Tasker,  William  George 
Simcox,  James  Godwin 
Panarese.  Adam  Francis 
Usilton.  William  Beck 
Wills,  Doyne  Robert,  Jr. 
Glickmau,  Walter 
Persels,  Lyle  Dewitt 
Morris,  Charles  Howard 
Smith,  Eugene  Franklin 
Reynolds,  David  Bertra-na 
Miller,  Robert  William 
Lee,  Dennis  Bryon 
Scott,  Charles  Herbert 
Gon2alez,  Robert  Nell 
Simpson,  Joa  Dennis 
Donohue,  Douglas  Jerorae 
Henry.  John  Archie,  Jr. 
Carlson,  Walter  Gene 
Cr.imer.  Edward  Alfred,  Jr. 
Browning,  Elmer  Luther 
Ballou.  James  Edward 
Myers,  Ashley  Alfred 
Guimond,  Louis  Francis 
Parker,  Jackson  Knowles 
Zimmerman,  Willard  Charles 
Kuck,  Donald  Lee 
Wrey,  Roger  Stafford 
D?wey,  Richard  Frank 
Pape.  Frank  Ferdinand 
Alorltton,  David  Lee 
Denoon,  Norman  Lee 
Demarlno,  Thomas  Vlto 
O'Connor.  Nell  Francte 
Goodwin,  James  Barden 
Simpson,  John  Edwurd.  IT 
Kuehler.  Donald  Kdward 
Bradford,  J.  W. 
Schumacher,  Duane  Otto 
Kolstad.  Thomas  Carl 
Neuliaus,  Charles  Franklin 
Smith,  Lee  Oran 
Kratch,  DevM  Arnold 
Strominen,  Gene  Arthur 
Werensktold.  Gary  William 
Malvln.  Frederick  Bage 
Sears,  Johnny  afarton 
Ijeban.  Carl 

Johnston,  Harold  Benjamin,  Jt. 
Soero,  Joseph  Richard 
Sxoweli.  Marahall  Alfred 
Brown.  Ralph  Edward,  Jr. 
Kurthe,  James  Doran 
Stegrist,  Kdward  Adam.  Jr. 
Fii^erald,  John  Francis 
Mattesoc.  Kelvin  Lester 
Stewart,  George  Wallace 
Barton.  Robert  Xjawrence 
Taylor.  Jamsa  Edwrard 
Broylee.  BiU  Bay 
Sykss.  Floyd  Bugene 
I'uUy.  Joseph  Frank 
Burns.  Gerald  Joseph 
Strey,  Dennis  Wllbert 
Higglns.  John  Joseph 
Tulley,  Cecil  Richard 
Wakatake,  Clifford  Klyoshlo 
Neeley.  Wallace  Wayne 
Bailey,  William  Benteen 
Hyde,  Ronald  Pope 
Weaeleskey,  .\nen  Ellis 
Ford,  Randolph  Wright 
Wilson,  Robert  Marvin 
Sachtjen,  Jerry  WiUkun 
Maosfield.  Jataea  Lawreace 
Vezlna.  George  Robert 
Bryant,  Don  Mi«h*cl 


Chauncey,  Arvln  Roy 

Wingerter,  Edward  William,  Jr. 

Allen,  Archie  Eugene 

Isenhour,  William  Jacob 

McKnlght,  James  Donald 

Whelan,  Mathew  John,  Jr. 

Lee,  Kenneth  Clifford 

Calne.  Paul  Eugene 

McKamey,  John  Bryan 

Aucoin,  James  Benjamin 

Bethea,  Carl  Lewis 

Gehrig,  Jerome  Charles 

Marriott,  Michael  John 

Groscup,  William  Dale 

Hall,  John  Owens 

Zaludek,  George  Michael 

Monroe,  Vincent  Duncan 

Boguslawski,  William  Tadeiisz 

Hartman,  Anthony  George 

Krueger,  Milton  EdmuiKl 

Bailey.  James  Edward 

Ncggle.  George  Alfred,  Jr. 

Haliday,  George  Warren 

Repass,  Donald  Eugene 

Heekln,  John  Patrick 

Shaffer,  Clyde  Hoover 

Leech.  Robert  Joseph 

Cornell,  John  Paul 

Hensley,  James  Virgil 

Kimball.  Paul  Elmer 

Miller,  John  Laurence 

Murphy,  John  Alfred 

Kilpatrlck,  Thomas  Etigene 

Mclndoe.  James  Edward 

Bushnell.  Malcolm  West 

Pippins,  Elery  Harold 

Girm,  James  Thomas 

Debode.  Donald  Gene 

Lange,  Christian  Alexander,  Jr. 
Mann.  John  Philip 
Hegeman.  Joey  William 
Corrlgan,  Richard  Walter 
Coyne,  Thomas 
Greer.  Robert  Eugene 
Plottl,  Walter  Theodore,  Jr. 
Baker.  Donald  Adrian 
Swartz.  Theodore  Robert 
Winchester,  Morton  Summers 
Ellington,  Norman  David 
Catron,  Jerry  Michael 
Thomas,  James  Wooten 
Grant,  Howart  Wllkersoc.  Jr. 
Appelhof,  Gilbert  Alan 
Smith,  Phillip  Don 
Braunschwelger,  Andrew  Eugene 
Kent,  Ronald  Harold 
Huggins,  Andrew  Ctirtls 
Fox,  John  Francis  Joseph 
Baumstark.  Richard  Blake 
Gilklson,  Edward  Robert,  Jr. 
Daly,  John  Stephenson 
Earhart,  Kay  Eugene 
Sale,  William  Luther 
Welchman,  Denis  Begnauid 
Cardella,  John  Kerr 
Ream,  Ronald  Lowell 
Armstrong.  Clarence  Ervin,  Jr. 
Egan.  Robert  William 
Burton,  James  Leroy,  Jr. 
Bailes.  Ralph  Thomas 
Wieschoff,  Kenneth  Harry 
Coffey,  Robert  CarUn 
Castle,  Ronald  Gene 
Owens,  Darrel  Dean 
Brown,  Howard  Athur 
Telle,  A.  Courtney 
Golder,  Thomas  Vincent 
Leblanc,  Thomas  Datrphln 
Mueller,  John  .'^.rthnr 
Morton,  Stewart  Malcolm 
Endo,  Norio  Brnce 
Jtirgens,  Robert  Anthony 
Sanders,  Wilbur  Flsk.  Ill 
Knowles,  Rusaell  Jr. 
Littlewood,  Lyle  Eugene 
Higginson,  John  Joseph 
Myers,  Dale  PUilUp 
O  Keefe.  Timothy  Robert 
Hay,  Donald  George 
McEnaney,  Thomas  James.  Jr. 
Campbell,  John  Richard 
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Purtado,  Francis  Joseph 
Guttery,  Thomas  Hobson 
Schoeff,  Kendall  E. 
Ake,  Charles  Francis 
McGylnn,  James  Robert 
Davis,  Thomas  Alfred 
Thorpe,  Gordon  Lewis 
Grady,  Roger  Dennis 
Rledemann,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Flynn,  John  Joseph 
Stanford,  Robert  Leland 
Pollard,  Ronald  Terrell 
Garrett,  Roger  Dean 
Taylor,  Jeremy  Dolph 
Ryan,  Patrick  Francis 
Maxwell,  Matthew  Thomas,  III 
Ogle,  Peter  Wayne 
Blsek,  Dennis  George 
Rae,  Paul  O'Leary 
Wirth,  Charles  George 
Webb,  Kenneth  Howard 
Wood,  Richard  Grlmshaw 
Sierra,  Edward  Perrault 
Clark,  Thomas  Breckenrldge 
Rlmson,  Ira  Jay 
Meyer,  Richard  Ervln 
Kushner,  David  Arthur 
Daum,  Richard  August 
Propst,  William  Floyd 
Bentley,  Robert  Edward 
Flyum,  James  Kenneth 
Thornsley,  John  Thomas 
Funderburk,  Jeryl  Dean 
Johnson,  Phillip  Seth 
Simerly,  Glen  Edward 
Newton,  Robert  Lewis  Lavoy,  Jr. 
Prlen,  Richard  Kenneth 
Howe,  John  Edward 
Alves,  Arcenlo.  Jr. 
Shores,  Howard  Veasey 
Beamon,  Joseph  Everett,  II 
Plassmeyer,  Joseph  Donald 
Roberts,  Gordon  Whayne 
Burpo,  James  Harvey 
McHugh,  Charles  Earl 
Ore,  William  Edward 
Marthlnson,  Detlow  Malnch,  Jr. 
Bellune,  Max  Mitchell 
Porcaro,  Anthony  Paul 
Magnus,  Ralph  Stanley 
Weisman,  Burton  Stuart 
Mead,  Gerald  Richard 
Horsley.  George  William,  Jr. 
Hlbbard,  Grant  Welk 
Johnson,  Walter  Edwin 
Peterson,  Laurel  Charles 
Engelhardt,  James  Henry 
Burson,  Donald  Lee 
Boyles,  Harlan  Henley 
Schulz,  Paul  Henry 
Vescelltis,  Milton  James,  Jr. 
Wheat.  Elbert  Ervln 
Yetter,  William  Stanley 
Newcomb,  Zeanlous  Lee 
Cox,  Edward  Franklin 
Glnther,  Larry  Lyon 
French,  Douglas  E. 
Brown,  Roger  William,  Jr. 
Promersberger,  Edward  Sebastian 
Parker,  Ronald  Heam 
Patrick,  Andrew  Kenley 
Campbell,  Norman  Dean 
Owens,  Robert  Spencer 
Walston,  Jerry  Don 
Woods,  Brian  Dunstan 
Perry,  Leonard  Gordon 
Bolton,  John  Mason 
Anderson,  Edwin  Knowles 
Snow,  Kennedy  Bruce 
Anderson,  Gary  Marshall 
Hammock,  Donald  Paul 
Alberg,  Donald  James 
Addison,  Carl  William,  Jr. 
Pedersen,  Dan  Arthur 
Schussler,  Gerald  Arthur 
Schmidt,  Arnold  Christopher 
James,  James  Edward  Manson 
Pletrzak,  Edward  Stanley,  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Robert  Lee 
Mismer,  Grady  Franklin,  Jr, 
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Perrella,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr. 
Greene,  George  Cameron 
Timlin,  Joseph  William,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Leonard  Odell 
Branscomb,  Max  G. 
Pournler,  Joseph  Oscar 
Feuerhelm,  Duane  Leroy 
Cochran,  William  Franklin 
Williams,  Doyne  Gene 
Franklin,  William  Patrick 
McTighe.  Roger  Paul,  Jr. 
Hellman,  John  Stephen 
McDaniel,  Rodney  Bonner 
Hutchinson,  Charles  Kenneth 
Taylor,  Gaylen  Dean 
Arakl,  Makoto 
Markley.  Wade  Eddy 
Wild,  Ronald  Austin 
Haack,  Norman  Erwln 
Bowers,  John  Pennington 
Lang,  William  Robert 
Pearson,  Merton  Arcadus 
Galllon,  Lawrence  Barclay 
Hyatt,  Charles  Edward 
Dickey,  John  Edmunds 
Kesteloot,  Robert  Warren 
Mcintosh,  Charles  Eugene 
Hart,  Raymond  James 
Pockllngton,  William  Dale 
Connery,  John  David 
Worst,  Dale  Richard 
Felngersch,  Allen 
Songster,  John  Hugh 
McHenry,  William  George 
Vermillion,  John  Edward 
Belto,  Meryl  Allen 
Everly,  Vernon  Richard 
Ermls,  Leroy  Charles 
Butler,  Clarence  Billy 
Westfall,  Van  Franklin 
Oyler,  Charles  Clinton,  Jr. 
Bankowskl,  Walter  Francis 
Hawkins,  Sam  Henry 
Palmer,  Gerald  Anderson 
Touchton.  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Maurer.  Earl  Thomas 
Smith,  John  Carl,  Jr. 
Coyne,  William  Louis 
Osborne,  Dale  Harrison 
Queen,  Ronald  Jess 
Walker,  Richard  Allen 
Salisbury,  Jack  Steffee 
Grant,  Gerry  David 
Perro,  Michael  Alexander,  Jr. 
Horton,  Jerry  Douglas 
Mouser,  Hugh  Phillip 
McDonald,  Richard  Reese 
Krekel,  Lyman  Edward 
Evens,  Philip  Roland 
Waring,  James  Dean 
Perm,  Dennis  Wayne 
Stiers,  Lawrence  Keith 
Mills,  Albert 
Ahrenstein,  Monroe  Joel 
Cramer,  Erich  Hansotto  Ernest 
Zwlck,  John  Elmer 
Godefroy,  Pierre  Louis 
Prankenberger,  Paul  Francis 
Mills,  Thad  Wesley 
Kittleman,  Donald  Leslie 
Adgent,  Robert  Boyd 
Pappas,  Jimmy 
Ragan,  Charles  Patrick 
Wallace,  Laird  EMward 
Mistira,  Paul 
Rogers,  David  Taylor 
Brown,  William  Sidney,  Jr. 
Cummins,  Clarence  Myron 
Bowman,  Henry  Cleveland 
Fox,  George  Raymond 
Walter,  Clyde  Melvln 
Fossett,  Blrchard  Clary 
Moore,  John  Wharton 
Kennedy,  Thomas  Ladd 
Hartley,  Donald  Alan 
Lambert,  Raymond  Alfonzo 
Porster,  Johann  Richard 
Ruchala,  Joseph  FelU 
Day,  James  Olin 
Winn,  Perry  Riley,  Jr. 
Greene,  William  Harrall,  Jr. 


Mlefert,  Milton  Delarma,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Ronald  Joseph 
Burleson,  Prank  Marvin 
Marcus,  Robert  Ulysses 
Walden,  Warren  Lee 
Swanson,  Matthew  Clark 
Leeds,  Rene  Wesley 
Flynn,  Samuel  Carson,  Jr. 
Chancy.  Thomas  Masden 
Furey,  Edwin  Michael 
Quigley,  Francis  Joseph 
David,  Ralph  Harry 
Thomas,  John  Hlnson,  III 
Marshell,  Raymond  Eugene 
Florko,  Donald  John 
Rower,  Jay  Allen 
Dwyer.  William  Leo 
Collard.  Keith  Paul 
Hayes,  Michael  Francis 
Keathley,  James  William 
McMurry,  William  Thomas 
Pleak,  Walter  Herbert,  Jr. 
Carder,  I>enny  Martin 
Davis,  Robert  Bruce 
Kantor,  Clifford  Stephen 
Bone,  John  Stanley,  Jr. 
Kremin,  Richard  Allen 
George.  Troy  Rescue,  Jr. 
Reiley,  Ralph  Hunt,  Jr. 
Steckel,  John  Howard 
Burgess,  Eric  Clyde 
Bishop,  Larry  Dean 
Muller,  Robert  Charles 
Culberson,  George  William,  Jr. 
Cleary,  Patrick  Roger 
Schwaab,  Denis  Thomas 
Bonhag,  Waler  Dorman,  Jr. 
Swarthout,  Gerald  Lynn 
McCormick,  Bruce  Alan 
Bremser,  William  John,  Jr. 
Hagen,  Dael  Norman 
Owen,  William  Leon,  Jr. 
Zackowskl,  Terrence  Lee 
Kemper,  Ralph  Courtney 
Bertrand,  Jon  Stanley 
Bendit,  Billy  Lankford 
Allen.  David  Lee 
Steele,  William  Mllford,  Jr. 
Owens,  Sherman  Henry 
McCampbell,  Richard  Lee 
Kennelly,  Bernard  John 
Shirley,  Vernon  Dale 
Hannah,  Elmore  KUne,  Jr. 
RoUman,  Gordon  Lynn 
Haitt,  William  Douglas 
Brooks.  Otis  McKinley 
Hawkins.  Charles  Derward,  Jr. 
Barnhardt,  David  Franklin 
May,  Robert  Carroll 
Henderson,  Mark  Dale,  Jr. 
Gash.  John  Allen 
Anderson.  Franklin  Warren 
Roundtree,  Jack  Lewis 
Hewitt,  Paul  Edward 
Edwards,  Walter  Joseph 
Hollo  way,  Richard  Vernon 
Miller,  George 
Wells,  Charles  Thomas 
Bauer.  Paul  Franklin,  Jr. 
Stoeckel,  Anthony  Wayne 
Piche.  Paul  Duane 
Moore,  Rowland  Wesley 
McDonough.  Vincent  Paul 
Weber,  Gerald  Morris 
Marcantonlo.  Anthony  William 
Goggin.  Richard  Edward 
Teter,  Eugene  Victor 
Bellsle,  Gerald  Morris 
Whiting.  Donald  Wayne 
Arnold,  David  Lee 
Pickett,  Ronald  Booth 
Piersall.  Charles  Homer,  Jr. 
Pearlgen,  Jare  Max 
Cracknell,  William  Henrj-,  Jr. 
Camp,  Joe  Don 
Hancock,  Gus  Hemdon,  Jr. 
Harklns,  Vyron  Vernon,  Jr. 
Simpson.  James  Hillman 
Miller,  David  Gordon 
Johnson,  Wendell  Norman 
Cochran,  Thomas  Lenwood 
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Fitch,  Dee  Nelson 
Richards.  Warren  Dftvld 
D\ickworth,  Jees  R. 
Tiegroot,  Henry,  Jr. 
Moke.  Paul  David 
>'orsches,  Robert  William 
Micell,  Joseph  Domlnick 
Mitchell,  Clyde  Lee 
Wiley,  Byron  Anthony 
Frey,  Robert  Dean 
Millard,  David  Ritsaell 
Blouln,  Robert  tdward 
Jackson.  Lester  Thurston,  Jr. 
Parsons.  Marland  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Luetsch wager,  Edward  Ernest 
Boyle,  Ronald  Raymond 
Steinbrink,  Earl  Edward 
Orlmes,  Thomas  Warren 
Cueronl,  Lee  Aneelo 
Carlson,  Robert  Qena 
Atkins,  Biantlon  Thomas 
Reynolds.  Ted  W. 
Luehrlng.  Davidson 
McCaull.  John  Wajne 
Butsch.  Lester  Hunt 
Conklin.  Andrew  Jaake 
OConnell ,  James  John 
Alvarez.  Franklin  Pemsl«r 
Hevde,  John  Stirling,  Jr. 
Harvey,  Walter  Douglas 
Kraft,  Robert  Michael 
Scales.  Richard  How»rd 
Kerr,  Wlliam  Alexander.  Jr. 
Smith,  William  SpeUer.  Jr. 
Chrlstensen.  John  Edward.  Jr. 
Ballou.  Joseph  Pr»iik 
Warters,  Robert  Lee 
Sick.  Oary  Gordon 
Dyer.  Thomas  Bd-.vard 
Fields.  DaVid  Edward 
Sedjr.  Gerala 
McMlchael.  George  Lee 
McGlll.  James  Aiexamiar 
Beck.  Donaid  Ernest 
McConuel.  Richard  Appleion,  Jr. 
WUtsle.  Ronald  James 
Arthur.  Stanley  Roger 
Arcunl.  Philip 
Welland.  Robert  Frederick 
Sloan.  Deume  Young 
Ross.  Thomas  Edward 
Wright.  Arthur  SteUlr 
Plstotunik,  James  Joseph 
Shewmaker,  Juhii  Btsset 
WUey.  Bruce  Theodore 
■l"roat.  Henry  John,  Jr. 
Noll.  Charles  Ptancte 
Wilson.  Bruce  Douglas 
Nielsen,  Nie.  Peter 
McCutchan.  Milton  Lloyd 
Deegan.  Robert  Francis. 
Boyne.  Peter  Bernard 
Didier.  Jacob  Peter.  Jr. 
Cooper.  David  Stuart 
McCullough.  Lawrence  Bdward 
Clarke.  Douglas  Lane 
Felt.  Bruce  Charles 
Fitzgibbons.  George  Paul 
Prosser,  Norman  BdwanA 
Ball,  Marvin  Loy.  Jr. 
Boice,  Frank  Bitts 
GilUland,  Lawrence  Arthur,  Jr. 
ONeiU.  James  Talrlck.  Jr. 
Peterson.  Paul  Ariiold 
fIa-1.  Chailes  Reade.  in 
Geariu,  Billy  LHn 
Olmer.  Lionel  Herbert 
Aydt,  Ro^er  DeWttt 
Bryans.  Brian  Kent 
tJ^lciwin,  Oa  Preiirlck 
Djvis.  Jimmy  Wayne 
Furrow,  Donald  Edson 
Thaubald,  Edward  John 
Kuapp,  Ra'ph  Edmund 
Koehler,  Norman  Ellas,  Til 
diuir,  Frank 
Lowery,  Needham  Hu^ 
Blauchard,  Lewis  "IttnnMl 
Nichols,  Richard  DoBftId 
Martin.  Marshall  WmzreB 
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Fisher,  Harvey  Enloe 

Harre,  James  Louis 

Anderson.  Anders Tlmm 

Paul.  John  Stephen 

Sutphen.  Harold  John 

Weston.  Jack  Lane 

Peace,  John  Darlington,  m 

Hines,  Dean  Howard 

Qulnn.  James  H?.=tlngs 

Hellewell.  John  Scymoor 

Smith.  Bertram  David.  Jr. 

Richardson.  John  Daniel.  Jr. 

Esslg.  John  Raymond 

McGulgan.  David  Brant 

Sullivan.  Jermlah  Francis 

Lanmaii.  George  Maurice 

Schneider.  Henry  John 

Davis,  Robert  Earl 

Turner.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 

Cromer.  Charles  Clinton 

Zollais.  Allen  Marshall.  Jr. 

Stoetzer.  Raymond  Norman 

Hogan.  Lawience  Miles 

EnkeboU.  Richard  Ernest 

Holtzclaw.  John  William 

Donnelly.  Thomae  Francis 

Leuschner.  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 

Larson.  Charles  WaBley.  11 

Strahm.  Kenneth  Alan 

Parcell,  Kenneth  Howard 

Severance.  Laverne  Stanard,  Jr. 

White.  George  William.  Jr. 

Wilbur.  Charles  Harrison 

Carson,  William  Grant 

Quast,  Harry  StiUman 

Bullock,  Harold  Oliver,  Jr. 

Poss,  Robert  Nelson 

Tatro.  Peter  Richard 

Chanslor.  Richard  Maurice 

Schleicher,  Richard  Jo&eph 

Frommer,  Paul  Stanley 

Komp,  Richard  Lloyd 

Knutson,  Jerry  Gail 

Blele,  Charles  Edward.  Jr. 
Peerenboom.  William  Henry 

Wyatt,  Raymond  Edwaird 

Burcher,  Philip  Edwin 
Ballantine.  James  Clement,  Jr. 
Conner,  Eugene  Davison 
Breckon,  Richard  Louis 
Hlebner,  Robert  John.  Jr, 
Clevenger,  Redmond  Lawaon 
Albero,  Carl  Michael 
Marxer.  Hugo  Edward 
Sloane.  Stephen  Burton 
Aldana,  Louis  Peiayo 

Hobler,  William  Joeepb.  Jr. 
Snuthey.  William  John  Henry 
Brookes.  Allan  Goreiy,  Jr. 
Charles.  Richard  Noel 
Livingston,  Gill  Frederick 
Kunkel.  Larry  Duane 
Scoodley.  Francis  Howard 
Roeser.  William  Valentine,  Jr. 
Baldwin.  Roger  Lane 
Beasley.  Charles  Jahna 
Harner,  Charles  Franklin,  Jr. 
Cuulbourn.  S»mue(  wauam 
Doughdrill,  Charles  Weston 
Hughey.  Ira  Allen 
Geutz,  Richard  Corbew 
Viesamann.  .\lex  Jan 
Hewitt.  Wesley  Chartes 
Wesdake.  William  Sotoert 
Dugan.  Ferdinand  Chaiard.  Ill 
Kirkland,  Thomas  JeCeison,  III 
Gunderson,  Donald  Henry 
Wo  mack.  Leo  liar  '  Bay 
Daly,  Frederick  Treak,  III 
Cuiidarl.  F.aacis  lAwreaoe 
Suell.  Wil'i^.m  Franklin 
Greiling,  David  Seott 
Hyat;:,  leo  Gregory 
Kramer,  Theodore  Ekxaeveit,  Jr. 
Rydaewski.  James  Chaiiaa 
TJndcrhill  Samuel  Crabaaa 
Blessing.  George  Richard 
Eeatty.  James  Robert,  III 
Jerome.  John  David 
Frederickson.  Arthur  Hugji 
Vaughan,  Edward  Br— r  ■.  Jr. 


Crc'.ve.  V/iUiam  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Finn,  William  Anthony 
Burrov^s,  James  Bradford 
Hartman,  Richard  Danner 
Strange,  Robert  Orris,  Jr. 
Finley.  John  Lawrence 
Normand.  E-jgsne  James 
Henry.  Michael  Collins 
Yockey,  Harry  Merwln 
Cowans,  George  Keith 
Fahrney.  David  Laurence 
^Teaux.  Richard  Pollock 
Scott,  Douglas  Lee 
Emmett,  Richard  Franklin 
Buck,  David  Ervin 
Caclcla.  James  John 
Megehee.  Louis  Dan.  Jr. 
Schneidewind,  Gilbert  Pease 
Stewart,  Keith  Archibald 
Ritchie.  Sherwcxjd  Leferve 
Miller,  Peter  Ross 
Davis,  John  Weyman.  Jr. 
Brewton,  Edward  Allen 
Smi:h,  William  Jerry 
McFarland,  James  Stephen 
Stevenson,  Leon  McCoy,  Jr. 
Demarest,  Joseph  George,  HI 
O  Connor,  Paul 
Parnell,  Ural  Clay 
Nevin,  Robert  Fenton 
Lange,  William  Gordon 
Kiefer.  Martin  Daniel 
Hastie.  Robert  Keith 
Goldatone.  Ronald  George 
Masten.  Lawrence  Everett 
Coolbaugb,  Jesse  Dixon 
CcUins,  David  Malcolm 
Madouse,  Richard  Lee 
Cooper,  John  Duffield.  Jr. 
Holt,  John  Albert,  III 
Matgedant.  John  WiUiam 

Bauer,  Herbert 

Luke,  Charles  ThomaB,  Jr. 

Hall.  Gordon  Bradfofd,  Jr. 

Segelhorst.  Herbert  Edwin 

McCullcch.  James  Moody 

Cress.  Claude  Christopiier 

Meluick.  Norbert  Waring 

Kur.tz.  David  Stephen 

Wellborn.  Robert  Morgan,  Jr. 

France,  Morgan  Michael 

Black,  Richard  Orrla 

Jones,  Colin  Mastin 

Avlla,  John,  Jr. 

Bower.  Bruce  Bradley 

Magner.  Lawrence  Rlcliaxd 

Lcewenthal.  Robert  Gordon 

Pharis.  Wade  Jefferson 

Matthews,  Gary  David 

Green,  Richard  Francis 

Mickle,  WUliam  McEwen 

Christenson,  Robert  Warnhoff  Sig 

Koster,  Alfred  Maria.  TV 

Malmqtilst,  Einll  Dwlght 

ClEirk.  Loren  Lee 

Lamay,  Urban  Rande!.  Jr. 

Hower.  James  Joseph 

McPherson.  Roger  Bering 

Langholz.  Marcus  Jo^l 

Howland.  John  Herrick 

Erikson.  Theodore  William 

.\l!en.  George  Smith 

Knodle.  William  Clifton 

Colorran.  Tames  Jo^nh 

Smith.  William  Earle.  Jr. 

EUch,  Robert  Louis 

Curr",  William  Hubert.  Jr. 

Gr':lfin,  David  Hamlin 

Miklos,  Thomas  John 

Bond,  Charles  Stephen 

Newell,  John  Whltaker 

Kentopp.  Donald  Eugen« 

Cole.  V/il!:am  MarcHant.  II 

Schiwitz.  Preston  George.  Jr. 

Vanlandingham.  Clyde  HamptGn,  Jr. 

Burgess.  John  Edmund 

Puerling.  Peter  Nicholas 

Gustafstn,  Charles  Bengt 

Moore.  David  Winston 

Brown,  Thomas  Scot 

Fooie,  James Biciiard 
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McMlUen.  Kenneth  Allen 
Mahon,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Tarrico,  George  John 
Malley,  Kenneth  Cornelius 
Brooks,  Dennis  Matthew 
Siegel,  Kent  Rodney 
Mlniter,  Howard  Elmer,  Jr. 
Breed,  William  Lee 
Hoppe,  Herbert  Lee 
Haynes,  Harald  Johan 
Philipps,  George 
Rutenuller,  Oren  George,  Jr. 
Mahony,  Terrence  Michael 
Silvia,  Charles  Paul 
Whitmire,  Wilson  Royer 
Larabee,  Kent  Wllber 
Saracco,  Robert  Louis 
Veek.  Eugene  Bradford 
Atwell.  Robert  Franklin,  III 
Ward,  Richard  Rollins 
West,  William  Wright 
McCarthy,  James  Francis 
Jordan,  William  Travis 
Robinson,  Kenneth  Frank 
Shields,  Ronald  Max 
Johnson,  Robert  Allen 
Dove,  Ray  Wood,  Jr. 
Katz,  Bennett  David 
Anderson,  Edward  Everett,  Jr. 
Zimmer.  Emory  Parti 
Dennis,  Jefferson  Rice,  Jr. 
Law,  James  Edwin 
Gulliver,  Victor  Stanley 
Taunt,  Melvin  Eugene 
Brown,  Randall  Roblscn 
Brown,  William  Tyler 
Pruett,  Ronald  Lee 
McGlasson,  Daniel  Eubank 
Whaley,  Thomas  Prioleau 
Gundermann,  Richard  Thomas 
Rucker,  William  Armor,  lU 
Junghans,  Peter  Austin 
Howe,  Frederic  Northey,  Jr. 
Moreau,  Ronald  Frederick 
Bostlck,  James  Hugh 
Deflbatigh,  Carl  Francis,  Jr. 
Bender,  James  Edward 
Cox,  James  Parrlsh 
Neary,  Joseph  Francis 
Fickenscher,  David  Burke 
O'Brien,  George  Eugene 
Tate,  Robert  Hunter,  Jr. 
Truxall,  Charles  Wlble,  Jr. 
Ong,  Richard  Eugene 
Searcy,  William  Paul 
Ellsworth,  Warren  Reginald,  Jr. 
MacCubbin,  George  Edwin,  Jr. 
Krlewall,  Roylec  Louis 
Shay,  James  Edward 
Hatcher,  Jerry  Mai  don 
Stacey,  John  Lyle 
Patterson,  I>ale  Kendall 
Dunham,  William  Carl 
Kershner,  Robert  Lee 
Lewis,  Robert  Kay,  Jr. 
Morris,  David  Roland 
Adams,  Samuel  Wren,  Jr. 
McDermott,  Joseph  Thomas 
McDonald,  Gerald  Wayne 
Boerner,  Delbert  Dean 
Dean,  Bill  Clark. 
Johnson,  Leonard  Willby,  11 
Holland,  Joe  Lambert 
Mumford,  Robert  Evans,  Jr. 
Betterton.  Thomae  CherrlU. 
Parley,  Edward  Blgelow,  Jr. 
O'Hara,  James  Patrick,  Jr. 
Knott,  Richard  Charles 
Sawyer,  Tommy  Don 
Rosltzke,  Robert  Hugh 
Murray,  Thomas  Robert 
Lowe,  Gary  Bennett 
Meukow,  Walter  Trendel 
Poresman,  James  Hammond,  m 
Watson,  John  Alan 
Beatty,  Don  George 
Walker,  Thaddeus  Owens,  Jr, 
Qlmber,  Harry  Meeker  Stuart,  m 
Bamum,  Craig  Luther 
Peacher,  Robert  Wadsworth 
McGlnty,  Thomas  Joseph 
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Southern,  Wilson  Edwin 
Watts,  Robert  Bach 
Dunlap,  Stanton  Parks 
Barker,  Harold  Douglas 
Solomon,  Selig 
Dickey,  Kenneth  Ray 
Horsefield,  John  Edwin 
Mitchell,  Donald  Leslie 
King,  Carleton  James,  Jr. 
Helsner,  Robert  Irving,  Jr. 
McGrall.  Charles  Reynolds,  Jr. 
Moore,  Jimmle  Rodgers 
Burns,  John  Douglas 
James,  Thomas  Paul,  Jr. 
Pernald,  Lloyd  Wilbur.  Jr. 
Lowrance,  Douglas  Long 
Stogis,  Peter  Douglas 
Greenhoe,  Duane  Floyde 
Judge,  Joseph  Ivls 
Bruni,  Richard  Lee 
Baker,  Peter  Anthony 
Porter,  Richard  Grayson 
Gamblll,  Richard  Kemp 
Herring,  George  Grlffln,  III 
Heyward,  Shannon  Douglas 
OConnell,  Daniel  Joseph 
Barker,  Richard  Harvey 
Fishbum,  John  Heffelman 
Middleton,  John  Edward 
Stouffer,  John  WlUoughby,  II 
Hix,  Jack  Manuel 
Leslie,  William  Nell 
Buck.  Wilbur  Phlfer 
Melanson,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Vosseller,  Richard  Turner 
Couture,  John  Francis 
Higglns,  William  Howard 
Wilson,  Garry  Leonard 
Hite.  Philip  Robert 
McNlchols,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
Buckner,  James  Arnold 
Loman,  Cleve  Edgar,  Jr. 
Hammack.  John  Edward 
Barker.  Ernest  William 
Pounds,  Philip  Clyde,  Jr. 
Holzschuh.  Jacob  Robert 
Mott,  Louis  Dale 
Russell,  Richard  William 
Cahlll,  lionel  Albert,  Jr. 
Allison,  Kenneth  Louis 
Nlder,  Kenneth  Eugene 
McCullough,  Robert  Francis 
Hester,  James  Homer 
Lockwood,  Robert  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Warden,  Kenneth  John 
Nicholas,  Joseph 
Johnson,  Theodore  Robert,  Jr. 
Gllckman,  Thomas  Walter 
Montgomery,  Donald  James 
Cowan,  Terrance  Eugene 
Orourke,  Bernard  Francis 
Hawkins,  Leroy  Thomas 
Willis,  Clyde  Finer 
Odea,  Thomas  Vincent 
Picher,  Francis  Xavler,  Jr. 
Eulenstein,  Karl  Hugo 
Metz,  Frederick  John 
Qultiqult,  Max 
Alexander,  John  Carrol,  Jr. 
Williams,  Barton  Burchard 
Riley,  Charles  Elroy 
Creswell,  Lawrence  Keene 
Davis,  Robert  Donald 
Meeker,  Quentin  Stuart 
Findley,  Ronald  Clare 
Coffee,  Gerald  Leonard 
Buck,  Ralph  Vincent 
Chrlstenson,  William  Charles 
Carleton,  Jack  Earl  Lansing 
Rouse,  Walstein  McCord 
Hall.  John  William 
Hubltfiky,  John  Edward 
Gigantl,  George  Maurice 
Poland,  Clarence.  Jr. 
Thomas,  Richard  Keith 
Nlckerson,  WaJter  Seldon,  Jr. 
Helveston,  Eugene  Harold 
Corliss,  Walter  Prank 
Richard,  James  Everard 
Dugan,  William  Gifford 
Wickham,  Albert  Gerald 


Harris,  Clarence  Hal 
Poullot,  Donald  Joseph 
Higglns,  Harles  James 
Williams,  Dale  Howard 
Schmidt,  Oscar  Henry 
Edwards.  Donald  Lewis 
Smith,  Leonard  Thomas 
McGraw,  Lloyd  Herman 
Armbruster,  Robert  Bernard 
Pappas,  Albert  James 
Ault,  Russell  Stewart 
Robert,  Earl  Leon 
Dygert,  Robert  Leroy 
Cahlll,  Edward  Henry 
Webster,  Audrey  Clyde 
Kirby,  Raymond  Edward 
Litton,  Robert  Clifton 
Clark,  Charles  Francis 
Wurth,  John  Oerald 
Wasloskl.  John  Edward 
Gurke,  Donald  Lee 
Doherty.  Edward  FrancU 
Cox,  Duane  Arlo 
Thorpe,  Paul  Joseph 
Russell,  Earl  Harland 
Barnes,  Paul  Donald 
Venezla,  Howard 
Roberts,  James  Jacob 
Blasko,  John  Edward 
Wing,  Rodney  Claire 
Powell,  Daniel  Gene 
Glancy,  Robert  James 
Gruendl,  Paul  Lawrence 
Schimming,  John  Gottlieb 
Modeen,  Victor  David 
Dodd,  Jimmy  Joe 
Carr,  Samuel  Leroy 
Johnson,  Ronald  Laurence 
Smith,  Don  Lynden 
Gott,  William  Berlin 
Smith,  Leon  Louis,  Jr. 
McClary,  Richard  Charles 
Allen,  Alvln  Kay 
Thoen,  Glenn  Robert 
Bartee,  William  Joseph 
Bronson,  Edward  Francis 
Martin,  William  Gearheart 
McConvllle,  James  Emmett 
Pakradoonl,  Haig  Herant,  III 
McCauley,  George  Kerry 
Murdoch,  Thomas  McCulloch 
Poindexter,  John  Marian 
Harrlss,  David  Jackson 
Ward  well,  Arthur  Francis,  Jr. 
Culp,  Chester  Caryl,  Jr. 
Crockrell,  Charles  William 
Bradfield,  James  David 
Hayes,  Wilbur 
Marshall,  Robert  Lynn 
Robertson,  Robert  Duane 
Nagle,  Richard  David,  Jr. 
Nottoli,  George  Felix 
Dundore,  Harold  WiUiam 
Hinz,  OrvlUe  Carl 
Keller,  Lewis  Donald 
Collins,  William  Jerome 
Walsh,  David  Lawrence 
Erven,  James  Samuel 
Cooper,  Paul  Wlnford 
Stewart,  George  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Wright,  Mack 
BuiUngton,  Jack  Frank 
Gofus,  Joseph  George,  Jr. 
Inman,  Raymond  Eugene 
McGulrk,  WllUam  Edward 
Victor,  James  Alan 
Fitzgerald,  Bernard  Maxwell 
Cameron,  Edward  John 
Clay,  Harry  Bert,  Jr. 
Saliee,  Ralph  William 
Caudry,  Arthur  Rolland 
Jones,  Francis  Patrick 
Campbell,  Robyn  Moore,  Jr. 
Plngel,  Leon  John 
Koczak,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Rich,  Roger  Lee,  Jr, 
Brlckell,  Charles  Hennessey,  Jr. 
White,  Charles  Evans 
Parker,  Donald  Fred 
McRlght,  Clarence,  Jr. 
Harper,  Thomas  John 
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I  Olsten.  Donald  Wayne 

1  uckabay,  William  Oeler,  Jr. 

I  loe,  Burden  Prank 

1  [alone,  Robert  Stephen 

(  gren.  John  Patrick 

I  card.  Percy  Morris,  Jr. 

I  laloney.  Thomas  Clogher 

I  lacklnnon,  John  Hutchinson 

I  yatt,  Arnold  Flack 

<  ox,  Kenneth  Eugene 

I  lemand.  Daniel  Harry 

(  antrell.  Walter  HolUngsworth 

1  [ekman,  Peter  Maynard.  Jr. 

(  ainpbell.  Craig  Sherman 

I  lunbar.  Richard  Parker 

I  urke.  John  Patrick 

1  dwurda,  Steven  Hajnilton 

1  ;ueH.  Thomas  Bingham 

1  lansen.  Harry  James.  Ill 

(  aldweU.  James  Franklin 

!  teckler,  Joseph  Leo 

1  «rnsen,  Harold  John 

( irunm,  Thomas  Dixou 

)  I'UUams,  James  Raymond 

I  lavis,  James  Vernon 

]  [odgklus.  William  Stuart 

1  Ugarty,  WlUlam  MUey 

1  iiches.  Raymond  Cuddy 

]  iudsey,  Eugene  Elbert.  Jr 

<  arpeuter.  Lawrence  Jay 
1  :ic«.  Uuyd  Keith 

1  lodgeuji.  Jack  Anthony 

;  lixbon.  Riley  Dewitt 

1  lartm,  Richard  Lee 

1  taker.  Edward  Bi^elow,  Jr 

1  Lelly.  Robert  Joseph 

1  laugol.  Frederick  Nicholas 

1  lacker.  Benjamin  Thurmau 

Irooks,  Linton  Forrestall 
:  leese.  John  Frederick 
;  ivans,  Thomas  Witherspoon 
I  rurtls.  Guy  Haldane.  Ill 
:  togers,  David  Neil 
1  ihaw.  John  Frederick 
.  enseu,  Robert  Lewis 
1  saacaon,  Alan  Twiet 
'  Ventz,  James  Eugene 
'  'iccelllo,  John  Shannon 
]  "erau.  Paul  Michael 
.  illsopp,  Richard  Edgar 

Vleaer,  Thomas  Freud 
,  acobs,  Thomas  Leroy 

>jsl«r,  Louis  Henry 

Jutterworth.  Frank  Wllloug,  III 
'  long.  George  Truetc 

lieinlg.  Oeorge  Richard,  Jr. 

ihrlver,  Noriiiau  William 

lummer,  John  Jay 
'  .'opplng.  Robert  Leavy 

>ietrich,  William  Howard 

Inderson,  Richard  Scrtiggs.  Jr. 

•endley.  William  Tyler 

dOrusso.  John  Michael 

..awrence.  Kent  Beckwith 

Caulnian.  Uirry  Edward 

kdaras.  John  Warren 

iamrick.  James  Murchisoa 

..arson.  JerolU  Joseph 

dlUer.  Robert  Lewis 

:ugrain.  Ronald  Frank 

?arrish.  David  Fairchild 

JVood.  Leland  Edward.  Jr. 

iamllton.  Larry  Dan 

Smedberg.  Edwin  Barden 

Uussard.  Veruou  Randolph,  Jr. 

>ample.  Bobbie  Lee 

3hapero.  Allen  Leonard 

Bi^>vey.  Robert  Leroy 

bUUreOge.  Howard  Sunderlia 

tiaoou.  Roger  Francis 

Braniuao.  Joseph  .-Vlbert 

Vlaher  Daniel  Rich»rd 

\mires.  Charles  Oeiif 

Nelson.  Paul  Chrlsiuui 

C'joaey.  James  Donald 

Pulmer.  Leslie  Nel    n  » 

Hardy.  Brentou  Philip 

L  I'.ibot,  Peter  Qurdoa 
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In  the  M.UIINE  Corps 
The  following  named  officers   ol  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps  for   temporary   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4) : 
Louis  Acosta  Dan  E.  Johnson 

Joseph  L.  Backo  James  R.  Kelly 

PatU  R.  Baker  Bernard  W.  Keroack 

John  W.  Bishop  Walter  R.  Ketrlng,  Jr. 

Eugene  A.  Bowen  Charles  J.  Looff,  Jr. 

Harry  L.  Brooks  Robert  W.  MacFarlane 

Jerry  E.  Bunting  Paul  B.  Maguire 

Paul  W.  Capelle  Robert  J.  McWhorter 

Darl  G.  Capps  Robert  D.  Miller 

George  W.  Champion    Glenn  P.  MllUman 
Kenneth  W.  Clem  Douglas  W.  Montana 

Ralston  3.  Clinch  Anthony  Muccl 

Edwin  J.  Coyle  Paul  A.  Myers,  Jr. 

Robert  G.  Dietz  Henry  W.  Nyenbrink 

Bernard  R.  Doran  Howard  C.  Oakley 

Edward  A.  Dowues  James  G.  Olsen 

Duane  R.  Doyle  William  H.  Omdahl 

Joe  H.  England  Arthur  R.  Pearce 

Wendel  P.  Pager  Beuion  Peltzer.  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Favreau  Robert  E.  Pope 

George  W.  Fenwick        Sam  J.  Prato 
Raymond  E.  Ferguson. Dale  Raymond 

Jr.  Tlioma.5  E.  Redican 

Billy  J.  Flfer  Daniel  W.  Richards 

Clyde  W.  Folsom  Stephen  J,  Bosta 

Biily  K.  Gabriel  Richard  S.  Russell.  II 

Barry  J .  Georgia  Harry  L.  Sagar 

Ronald  C.  Harrison        January  T.  Sakert.  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Harry.  Jr.  William  C.  Schlondrop 
Lvle  C.  Hassen  James  H.  Stowell 

Donald  L.  Hazlett  Frank  R.  Sutherland 

Joe  P.  Hedrlck  Thomas  P  Taylor 

Robert  A.  Heusner  Aileu  B.  Thrailkill 

Wellington  A.  Hiesier.  Howard  L.  Underwood 
Jr.  Richard  E.  Weatherly 

Byron  L.  Houggard         David  C.  Weber 
James  P.  HoUis  James  J.  Wiese 

Allyn  A.  Humphreys      John  C.  Williams 
Archer  D.  Hurd  Floyd  B.  Worcester 

Daniel  J.  Hurley  Robert  L.  Worley 

Joseph  A.  Johanii 

The  f(Mlow!ng  named  oiHcers  of  the  Marine 

Corps    for    temporary  appointment    to    the 

grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-;3)  : 

Frederick  Aguilar  Harold  R  Fischer 

Lloyd  Allen,  Jr.  William  A.  Fltts 

Kleve  L.  Anderson  Jimmy  D.  Pitzparnck 

Samuel  M.  Ballaiice.  Fredric  L.  Fletcher 

Jr  Jack  A.  Frost 

Joseph  P.  Bates  William  R.  Pry 

H;irry  L.  Bentley  William  A.  Pyles 

Daniel  L.  Bayse  Rhyne  E.  Garris 

Robert  M.  Billick  John  Geiske.  Jr 

Mason  G.  Blake  Dan  S.  Gover 

Ralf  R.  BoedeieUl  Bruce  R.  Greisen 

William  M.  Bokhoi:  James  H.  Guellch.  Jr. 

Hliilip  A.  Bream  Edward  R.  Haines 

Harry  A.  Brown.  Jr.  Lorell  J.  Haughley 

Juhn"  N.  Bruch  Allen  J  Hebert 

Johnnie  D.  Burtscher  Charles  T.  Hedrick 

Charles  J.  Bushey  Larry  G.  Heitzinan 

Charley  M.  Campbell  Frederick  P  Heller 

EMgeue  E.  Carlton  William  M.  Hemlepp 

Edward  E.  Carmody  Prank'in  R.  Hennon 

AJe.x  H.  Caylao.  Jr.  Donald  L.  Howard 

Louis  A.  Chatelle.  Jr.  Carlos  E.  Hoyos.  Jr. 

Henry  J.  Cipolla  H.vrley  L  Huntley 
Stephan.  L.  Constan  tin  Stanley  P.  Johnson 

George  3.  Cornuet  Clarence  H.  Jones 

It  luk  A,  Cox.  Jr  George  E.  Jones.  Jr. 

Kills  L.  Crews  Reginald  L.  Jones 

Philip  T.  Cumnuus  Phillip  E.  Jomo 

Carl  B.  Damon  Joe  T.  Jordan 

James  M.  Darnell  William  C.  Kahle.  Sr. 

Tiever  E.  Darner  Arthur  M.  Keariey 

John  F.  Darracoit  Ray  A.  Keith 

V  a.ighn  C  Davis  Thomas  P  Kelly 

Henry  .\.  Dierker  Gerald  T.  Kemick 

Edward  Dimaio  Ben  W   King 

Ronald  L.  Dodge  Mike  Kipick 

Ronald  P  Drummond  Robert  T  Kirchmeler 

James  M.  Dufneud.  Jr  William  E.  Knepp 

Ja:ues  C  Feldhaus  Everett  W.  Btrantz 


Leon  Lambert 
Howard  G.  Lanls 
Duane  D.  Larson 
George  E.  Lenhart 
Samuel  P.  Lewis 
Curtis  J.  Loehr 
Boyzy  C.  Long 
Joel  K.  Lowell 


Arthur  D.  Richmond 
Paul  E.  Ring 
Emmett  L.  Robertson 

Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Rcettger 
John  H.  Russell 
Eugene  D.  Sanford 
Marion  G.  Satterfleld 


Ray  D.  MacPherson  Leroy  A.  Scheller,  Jr. 

Jimmy  L.  Manion  James  A.  Shaffer 

Ronald  A.  Martin  Joseph  B.  Shaughnessy 

Wayne  B.  Miison  Thomaa  J.  Sheridan 

Allen  W  Massey  Wstrren  A.  Simmons 

Dale  A.  Mathys  Donald  J.  Smith 

Layton  E.  Mathews  Donald  J.  Snooks 

Don  E.  Mathis  Fletcher  B.  Sojourner. 
Robert  Mayer.  Jr.  Jr. 

Marvin  K.  McAfee  Ronald  L.  Sousa 

John  J   McGraw  James  B.  Souchall 

Gene  V.  Me.ssinger  T.  J.  Stanford 

Richard  B.  Meyers  James  N.  Stewart 

John  J.  Mlkulsky  Donald  Stokes 

Eton  P.  Miller.  Jr.  James  M.  Stoops 

Henry  Moore  Walter  E.  Stringer.  Jr. 

Theodore  M.  Moore  Lawrence  T  Struwe 

James  H.  More  William  H.  Stuckey 

Donald  J.  Mossey  Charles  E.  Swisher 

Michael  W.  Murphy  Elmer  L.  Thomas 

Peter  B.  Murphy  Stanley  B.  Thomas 
William  H.  Nelson.  Jr. James  G.  Thompson 

George  E.  O'Connor  Edgar  A.  Toney 

Milford  A.  Oakes  Pred  Tucker,  Jr. 

Tommy  5.  O'Shields  Robert  B.  Tucker 

James  D.  Panltnin  Donald  L.  Vanhoose 

Kenneth  E.  Pettlt  Richard  A.  Voltz 

Robert  D.  Pitts  William  J.  Wallace.  Jr. 
Lawrence  A.  Pollmiller  Joseph  E.  Ward 

Henry  Posthuma  Avron  J.  Watts 

Robert  P   Price  Everett  A.  Weare 

Herman  W.  Quest  Charles  B   Whitehurst 

Lewis  R.  Quill  Edward  E.  Wilcoxen 

-Arvel  H.  Raines  Charles  R.  Wileman 

Joe  D.  Ramseur  Wilbur  C   Williams 

Walter  A.  Reeves  Richard  D  Wise 

S'-aniey  Jr.  Rembish.  Bascom  C  Worley 

Jr.  Clark  H.  Wylde 
Larry  E.  Rhodes 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporaJT  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  ( W-2 ) : 

Ronald  Achten  Henry  C.  Boucher.  Jr 

Carmen  Adams  Lescoe  R.  Bourne 

David  G.  Albizo.  Jr.  Frank  E.  Box 

David  S.  Aldrlch  Donald  B.  Braun 

Prank  A.  Alexander  Francis  W.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Ro'oert  E.  AUinger.  Jerry  J.  Briggs 

Jr.  Bruce  Brightwell 

James  L.  AUingham  George  R.  Brown 

Cnnstantine  G.  Am-  Victor  E.  Browning.  Jr 

orose  James  H.  Bucholz 

Curtis  E.  Anderson  Gerald  S.  Biicklin 

James  L.  Anderson  Deibert  A.  Bullock 

Ferdinand  J.  Appl.  Allen  P.  Burton 

Jr.  Donald  N.  Bush 

James  B.  Ash  William  G.  Byrne.  Jr. 

Roiiaid  H.  Asmus  Billy  H.  Campbell 

.Mian  K.  Austin  Everett  J.  Campbell. 
Glenn  R.  Avey  Jr. 

Welles  D.  Bacon  Donald  L.  Caroway 

James  E.  Bailey  Michael  J.  Carroll 
Claude  R.  Baldwin,  Jr.  Ray  A.  CasterUne 

Donald  G  Baldwin  John  D.  Cauble.  Jr. 

Ronald  A.  Baiius  Robert  J.  Caulfield 

Salvatore  .\.  Battista  Barbara  J.  Chovanec 

James  A.  Beiflore  Bartley  W.  Christian 

Ronald  L.  Bender  Hershel  G.  Chronister 

Charles  S  Bennett  Leonard  T.  Clark 
Illuminado  Bemos.  Jr.  Michael  J.  Clarke 

N"eal  S.  Bezoenik  George  C.  Cleveland 

Ravmond  R.  Bickel  Raybom  S.  Clifton.  Jr. 

Ill  Jose  T.  Coccovaldez 

Kenneth  C.  Bickley  James  E.  CoUette 

Garv  W.  BlspUnghoff  Garnet  E.  Cope 

Roi>ert  L.  Blake  Robert  R.  Corcoran 

Victor  H.  Bode  Jose  N.  Corderotorres. 
Luther  A.  Bolen-  Jr. 

"i&rker  Lazaro  Corpus.  Jr. 

Gilbert  H.  Bolton  James  A.  Cothran 

Robert  W.  Bostwlck  Harrr  S.  Cotton 
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Hilton  (Tralg,  Jr. 
Oscar  E  Creech,  Jr. 
Frederic  M.  Cunning- 
ham 
Charles  A.  Dankmyer, 

Jr. 
Douglas  J.  Danley 
Kenneth  V.  Davis 
L/OUis  D.  Dearman 
Armand  H.  Desjardin 
Herman  W.  Dial 
Thomas  C.  Dickey 
Dennis  T.  Dinota 
Howard  G.  Dood 
Steven  J.  Draper 
Samuel  E.  Drlggers 
James  E.  Dunning 
Sidney  B.  Edwards 
Robert  D.  Embesi 
Robert  R.  Epps 
James  L.  Eure 
Jack  H.  Evans 
Donnie  L.  Fauver 
Michael  D.  Fazio 
Bobby  L.  Ferguson 
Harold  D.  Ferguson 
Charles  L.  Ferko 
Roy  A.  Ferrell 
Nelson  R.  Fincher 
Clyde  L.  Fisher 
Joseph  R.  Fitzgerald 
Joe  M.  Floyd 
Ronald  R.  Fraizer 
George  M.  Francis 
Edgar  Franklin  Jr. 
Eugene  T.  Franklin 
Donald  L.  Galvin 
William  C.  George 
Craig  D.  Gibbons 
Robert  L.  Goller 
EUwood  D.  Gordon 
Joseph  A.  Gorzynskl 
Philip  A.  Grzanich 
Pedro  Gutierrez 
Stephen  H.  Hagan 
Arnold  S.  Hageman 
Edwin  A.  Hamlin 
Martin  H.  Handels- 

man 
Gerald  E.  Hanscom 
Richard  C.  Hansen 
Donald  L.  Hanson 
David  L.  Harris 
John  A.  Harris 
John  T.  Hart 


James  E.  Haskins 
Joseph  B.  Hatfield 
Emerson  W.  Hawkins 
Harold  L.  Henry 
Donald  L.  Herpy 
Herbert  O.  Hicks,  Jr. 
Francis  A.  Hlgglnson 
William  A.  Hlggs  Jr. 
Paul  R.  Hoirman 
Julius  B.  Hopkins 
Ernie  W.  Howe 
Jacob  W.  Hughes.  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Humphrey 
Holland  C.  Hutchin- 
son 
Barton  E.  Immings 
Lowell  B.  Jackson 
Donald  W.  James 
James  R.  Jennings 
Arthur  L.  Johnson 
Ernest  E.  Johnson 
Weldon  W.  Johnson 
Richard  C.  Jonely 
Gene  C.  Kamplain 
Jacob  Kappel,  Jr. 
Harold  A.  Keith 
Joseph  E.  Kelly 
Carl  E.  King 
Thomas  P.  King.  Jr. 
Ray  E.  Klttilstved 
Joseph  Kochuba 
Leroy  A.  Kramvik 
George  D.  Krebs 
Raymond  L.  Kunkle 
WiiUam  A.  Kuykendall 
Donald  R.  Ladnler 
Michael  S.  Lainhart 
Donald  A.  Lane 
Juan  M.  Lem 
Babre  Lewis 
Regenald  F.  Lightsey 
Thomas  C.  Llsh 
Redmon  J.  Loftus,  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Long 
Gary  L.  Losey 
Patrick  J.  Lynch 
Jose  Magallan 
William  S.  Maire 
Paul  L.  Malone 
Tommy  E.  Manry 
John  R.  Marcucct 
Daniel  Marland,  Jr. 
William  T.  Maroney. 

Ill 
Bobby  O.  Martin 


Harold  T.  Martin 
Kenneth  W.  Martin 
Jerry  L.  Massey 
John  L.  Matticks 
Aove  E.  Mattox 
Roger  L.  Mauldin 
Jimmy  E.  McCall 
Joseph  McGann 
Bryan  M.  McGlll 


Robert  A.  Roquemore 
Paul  A.  Rossano 
James  P.  Ryan 
Stephan  C.  Salamack 
Efraln  F.  Sanchez 
Stephen  A.  Sandwich 
Dale  P.  Saunders 
Peter  B.  Sawln 
John  L.  Schell 


Robert  N.  Mclntyre  Richard  J.  Schmidt 

Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  William  P.  Schrlder 

James  P.  McLean  Ray  H.  Scott 

James  R.  McRae,  Jr.  Thomas  R.  Sellers 

William  D.  Meadors  Jlmmle  R.  Shafer 

III  David  P.  Shewmake 

George  A.  Miller  William  P.  Shreve,  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Miller  Edwin  P.  Simpson  III 

James  R.  Milner  Thcron.  Simpson,  Jr. 

William  P.  Milton.  Jr.  Robert  M.  Skldmore 

Frank  G.  Mlsemer  Francis  C.  Slavln,  Jr. 

Kenneth  L.  Mitchell  Robert  R.  Sloan 
Eugene  E.  MontgomeryPaul  E.  Smith 

Jimmy  B.  Morgan  Alan  J.  Southard 

Allan  R.  Morris  Donald  R.  Syrlng 

Earl  P.  Morris,  Jr.  Lloyd  E.  Stanton.  Jr. 

Thomas  W.  Morris  Ray  B.  St.  Charles 

Louis  Myers  John  P.  Stewart 

Ronald  C.  Newman  Robert  E.  Stewart 

William  G.  Nickels  Patrick  L.  Stevens 

John  A.  Nowlckl  Richard  C   Strlcklin 

Sam  G.  Ochoco  Raymond  R.  Stroh- 
Jerry  W.  Odell  scheln 

Juan  S.  Oquendo  Raymond  P.  Sturza 

Joseph  N.  Parlsl  Robert  R.  Stutler 

Arthur  R.  Peter,  Jr.  Francis  H.  Sullivan 

Roger  B.  Peterson  Eugene  Swldonovich 

Ronald  J.  Peterson  Bobby  G.  Taylor 

Francis  L.  Pfrlmmer  Robert  E.  Taylor 

Lloyd  G.  Phillips  Leonard  J.  Tevebaugh 

Eugene  L.  Polderdyke  Clary  G.  Thomas 

Jesse  P.  Pullln  Prank  C.  Towers 

Francis  B.  Quallen  Louis  G.  Troutman 

James  S.  Rayburn  William  T.  Troutner 

Merle  W.  Reese  James  A.  Turner 

Gordon  A.  Rice  Larry  F.  Vance 

Carl  S.  Richardson  Michael  D.  VlUarreal 

Robert  L.  Robert  L.  Vincent 

Rirhendrfer  Robert  G.  Volack 

Richard  J.  Roberts  Kenneth  E. 
Dorsey  Robinson,  Jr.         Weadbrock 

Neil  H  Robinson  Ronald  E.  Webb 

James  J.  Roche  Tony  A.  Weda 

CharlesR.  Roden  Herbert  D.  Wells 

William  P.  Rohleder  John  Whitley,  Jr. 

Ramon  Roman  Jr.  Wayne  D.  WUdgrube 


Clarence  P.  V/llliams  James  E.  Woodruff,  Jr. 

Francis  O.  Williams  Robert  L.  Woodward 

Gene  B.  Williams.  Sr.  Billy  E.  Wright 

George  E.  Williams  Barbara  A.  Wynnyk 

Leroy  Williams  James  J.  Yantorn 

Gaines  L.  WlUls  Jere  W.  Yost 

Joseph  C.  Wilson  Keimeth  W.  Young 

Hershel  E.  Wisdom  Edward  M.  Zerbe 

Stanley  G.  Wolnoskl  Kenneth  P.  Zrubek 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvice 

John  A.  McKes.son  3d,  of  the  Dl.;trlct  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Gabon  Republic. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  !;y 
tlic  Senate  December  3. 1970 : 

CALiroaNiA  Debris  Commission 

Col.  James  C.  Donovan,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1. 
1893    (27   Stat.   507)     (33    U.SC.   661). 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive      nominations      withdra\tn 
from  the  Senate  December  3,  1970: 
Federal   Metal   and  Nonmetallic   Mine 
Safety  Board  or  Review 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review,  which  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  September   15.   1970: 

Robert  N.  Stewart,  of  Indiana,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Sep- 
tember 15. 1971. 

Hugh  C.  Matlock,  of  Colorado,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Sep. 
tember  15,  1972. 

Donald  E.  Pierce,  of  Idaho,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Sep- 
tember 15,  1973. 

Kenneth  C.  Kellar.  of  South  Dakota,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
September  IS,  1974. 

Howard  L.  Hartman,  of  California,  for  the 
term  of  5  years  expiring  September  15,  1975. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7/iMrsrfai/,  December  S,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations: 
praise  Him  all  ye  people.  For  His  merciful 
kindness  is  great  toward  us  and  the  truth 
of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. — Psalms 
117. 

Eternal  God  and  FaUier  of  us  all, 
everywhere  present  and  everywhere 
available,  we  wait  upon  Thee  in  this,  our 
morning  prayer.  We  come  with  humble 
hearts  and  in  deep  need,  crying  aloud 
for  insight  to  see  the  way  we  should 
take,  for  courage  to  walk  in  it,  and  for 
the  strength  to  endure  even  when  en- 
durance seems  impossible. 

As  we  face  the  trying  tasks  of  these 
hurried  hours,  our  thoughts  are  with 
those  in  the  service  of  our  country,  par- 
ticularly our  prisoners  of  war.  Grant  that 
the  sacrifices  they  are  making  for  free- 
dom may  never  be  in  vain. 

Guide  our  Nation,  our  leaders,  and  our 
people  through  these  critical  and  crucial 
tunes.  May  we  learn  the  wisdom  of  the 


ages  that  only  those  who  trust  in  Thee 
win  the  higher  victories  which  will 
usher  in  the  great  day  of  justice  and  en- 
during peace. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31.  1933  (48  Stat.  108) ; 

H.R.  19000.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  24,  1961,  authorizing  the  use  of  Judg- 
ment funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 


of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Railways  Congress  Association. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  wliich  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  18679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  a  hndiug  of  practical 
value,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1411.  Joint  resolution  correcting 
certain  printing  and  clerical  errors  lu  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8298)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  303 tb)  of  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  modernize  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  application  and  scope 
of  the  exemption  provided  therein," 
agrees  to  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
PROtrrY.  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
S«  nate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
bill   (H.R.  10634)   entitled  "An  act 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in 
oitier  to  exempt  certain  wages  and  sal- 
of  employees  from  withholding  for 
income  tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of 

;  or  subdivisions  thereof  other  than 

>  State  or  subdivision  of  the  employees 

,"  agrees  to  a  conference  with 

I  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 

Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 

Mr.    Hartke,    Mr.    Cannon, 

r.  Prouty.  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the 

cctiferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 

House  to  the  bill  (S.  3418  >  entitled 

act  to  amend   the   Public   Health 

.•  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 

to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 

assist  them  in  establishing  special  de- 
pijtments  and  programs  in  the  field  of 
f^ily   practice,   and  otherwise  to   en- 
and   promote   the   training   of 
niedical  and  paramedical  personnel  in 
field  of  family  medicine,  and  to  al- 
kiate  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fitional     Information     and     Resource 
Cmter  for  the  Handicapped."  requests 
_  conference  \;ith  the  House  on  the  dis- 
a  treeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
appoints  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Wil- 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mr.   Eacleton,   Mr.   Cranston, 
r.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Javits, 
r.  Murphy.  Mr.  Prouty.  and  Mr.  Saxbe 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 


States,  except  by  authorization  of  the 
FAA,  which  may  permit  certain  flights 
only  for  test  purposes. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  4547  in- 
sures that  airport-area  noise  created  by 
the  SST  will  not  be  greater  than  the 
noise  levels  created  by  existing  aircraft. 
This  IS  the  intent  of  my  bill,  H.R.  18599. 

While  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  filed  notice  of  a  proposed  rule 
banning  civil  supersonic  flights  over  land, 
I  feel  that  the  Congress  should  dispel 
the  fears  of  many  concerned  citizens  and 
make  this  law. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  a  U.S.  SST  be- 
cause. Mr.  Speaker,  SST's  will  be  oper- 
ating in  the  future.  The  Russians  have 
their  version — the  TU-144 — and  the 
British-French  have  their  'Concorde." 
The  question  is,  How  are  we  going  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  our  enviionment? 

I  feel  the  Senate  bill.  S.  4547,  is  a  step 
in  this  direction,  and  urge  the  House 
to  speedily  concur  in  this  action. 
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The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Sfenate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
tlte  House  to  the  bill  iS.  4418'  entitled 

Vn  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
tlie  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
•irdance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes," 
a  ;rees  to  a  conference  requested  by  the 
h  ouse  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
t'lo  Houses  thereon,  and  eppoints  Mr. 
h  ANDOLPH,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Cooper, 

r  BoGCS.  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the  con- 
irees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Slenate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 

ties,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ifouse  is  requested: 

S.  4459.  An  act  to  establish  a  Covinctl  of 
C  ansumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office 
o :  the  President  and  to  establish  an  iude- 
p  indent  Consumer  Protection  Agency  in 
o  'der  to  protect  and  serve  the  interests  of 
c  msumers,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  4547.  An  act  to  provide  for  regxilation 
oj  public  exposure  :o  sonic  booms,  and  tor 

'.ft  purposes. 


SUPERSONIC    TRANSPORT 

'  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
id  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
>touse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
d  his  remarks.' 

Mr     ANDERSON    of    California.    Mr. 
peaker,   yesterday   the   Senate   passed 
4547,  an  act  which  would  prohibit  the 
oberation   of   civil   aircraft   at  a   speed 
g  eater    than    sound    over    the    United 


t^'IK 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 
S.  3418— FAMILY  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  making  of  grants  to  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  special  departments  and 
programs  in  the  field  of  family  practice, 
and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  training  of  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  family  medicine, 
and  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  upon 
the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requestea  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Carter,  and  Hastings. 


EARTHA  M.  M.  WHITE.  LANE 

I      BRYANT  WINNER 

•  Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
noon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Eartha  M.  M.  White,  of  Jack- 
sonville. Fla..  will  receive  the  1970  Lane 
Bryant  Volunteer  Award  for  her  out- 
standing volimteer  work  which  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  her  community  and 
its  citizens. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
nominate  Miss  White  for  this  top  na- 
tional award,  and  I  join  with  her  many 
friends  and  with  those  she  has  helped 
through  the  years  in  congratulating  her 
on  this  signal  honor. 

Dr.  White,  who  was  94  years  old  on 
November  8, 1970.  is  one  of  Jacksonville's 
leading  citizens.  She  has  contributed 
greatly  to  many  important  civic,  social, 
and  philanthropic  activities.  The  $5,000 
award  is  going  to  her  for  her  individual 
achievements  for  volunteerism.  The  Lane 
Bryant  Volunteer  Award  is  given  annu- 
ally to  encourage  volunteer  work  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  American  commu- 
nity. One  award  goes  to  an  individual 
and  the  other  top  award  to  a  group. 

Miss  White  is  the  founder  of  the  Clara 
White  Mission  in  Jacksonville,  named 
for  her  mother,  which  aids  childien,  the 
old,  the  needy  and  inmates  of  the  Duval 
County  prison  farm.  She  established  the 
Eartha  M.  M.  White  Niu-sing  Home,  and 
a  museum  of  Negro  history  in  her  home- 
town. A  teacher,  social  worker,  a  colonel 
in  the  Women's  Army  of  National  De- 
fense with  her  close  friend.  Mary  Mc- 
Leod  Bethune.  Miss  White  is  a  beacon 
in  our  community  and  an  inspiration  for 
all  Americans. 

Dr.  White  once  said : 

1  live  by  John  15:7:  'If  ye  abide  in  me,  my 
words  abide  in  you.  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  That  is 
a  contract  with  God.  I  try  to  All  my  side 
of  the  contract;  He  fuimis  His. 

We  can  all  learn  from  this  great  lady 
and  what  she  has  done  for  mankind. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE  TO  Fn^  REPORTS  ON 
H.R.  18874  AND  H.R.  19860 

Mr.  STACXJERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  re- 
ports on  H.R.  18874  and  HJl.  19860. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 
OF  1954 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  *H.R.  18679)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  a  finding  of  practical  value,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  9,  strike  out  all  after  line  22  over  to 
dnd  including  line  15  on  page  14. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, will  the  gentleman  from  California 
explain  the  purport  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  30.  the 
House  passed,  by  the  vote  of  345  to 
0.  H.R.  18679.  a  bill  which  would  bring 
up  to  date  and  revise  the  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  in 
several  respects.  This  bill  had  been  re- 
ported out  by  the  18-member  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 
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Yesterday,  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  H.R.  18679,  after  amending  the 
bill  to  delete  section  11.  The  amendment 
wsis  proposed  by  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  this  move  was  made  with  my  acqui- 
escence as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  11  m'^rely  emphasized  that  the 
uniquely  expert  consultative  services  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements  should  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized,  as  presently  contem- 
plated by  subsection  274  h.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  in  con- 
nection with  the  formulation  of  basic 
radiation  protection  standards  pertinent 
to  the  health  and  safety  aspects  of  ex- 
posure to  radioactivity  resulting  from  the 
development,  use,  or  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Section  11,  however,  stressed  that 
these  services  should  be  applied  on  a 
continuing  and  comprehensive  basis, 
rather  than — as  heretofore — infrequent- 
ly or  from  time  to  time.  Section  11  fur- 
ther stressed  that  the  scientific  findings 
and  advice  provided  by  these  preeminent 
scientific  bodies  were  to  be  widely  dis- 
seminated. 

Section  11  would  not  have  prevented 
the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  any  Government  agencies  from 
consulting  with  and  seeking  the  advice 
of  any  other  outside  experts  they  might 
select.  Section  11,  in  no  way,  inhibited 
the  furnishing  of  scientific  advice.  It  sup- 
ported it. 

Furthermore,  section  11  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  setting  of  standards  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements.  Responsibility  for 
setting  standards  would  have  continued 
to  remain  in  the  Executive — and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  as  desired  by  the  President. 

One  further  point  should  be  registered. 
Section  11  did  not  add  as  a  new  require- 
ment that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  receive  reports  respecting 
the  setting  of  standards  pertinent  to  ra- 
dioactivity resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment, use  or  control  of  atomic  energy. 
This  requirement  has  been  legally  appli- 
cable for  many  years;  it  is  contained  in 
section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

In  short,  section  11  would  not  have  in- 
terfered with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President  or  the  functions  of  the  En- 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  courtesy  to  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  I  now 
urge  the  House  to  agree  to  the  deletion 
of  section  11  from  H.R.  18679— not  be- 
cause the  provisions  are  not  worthwhile 
or  are  not  fully  in  the  public  interest — 
but  simply  to  give  the  new  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  become  orga- 
nized and — without  the  need  of  explicit 
statutory  directions — to  proceed  under 
its  present  authorities,  including  the  au- 
thority in  present  subsection  274  h.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  11. 

This  morning,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  informing  him  of  these 
thoughts.  I  would  like  to  read  for  the 


Record   a   copy    of   my   letter    to   Mr. 
Ruckelshaus : 

December  3,  1970. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
AdministTator .      Environmental      Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus:  Congratulations 
on  your  favorable  reception  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate's speedy  confirmation  of  your  nomina- 
tion. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Pastore  proposed  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete Section  11  from  H.R.  18679.  As  you  know, 
this  Section  would  have  revised  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  274  h.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  H.R.  18679.  as  thus  amended,  was 
then  passed  by  the  Senate. 

As  Senator  Pastore  stated  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  amendment,  I  had  acquiesced  in 
the  Judgment  to  delete  the  proposed  revi- 
sion to  subsection  274  h.  The  amended  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  18679  will  be  considered  in  the 
House  very  soon,  perhaps  even  later  today, 
and  I  will  support  and  urge  the  House  to 
approve  the  amended  version  of  H.R.  18679 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  deletion  of  Section  11  Is  really  a  cour- 
tesy to  you  and  your  Agency.  I  hope  the  con- 
tents of  Section  11,  the  pertinent  portion  of 
the  Joint  Committee's  report  accompanying 
H.R.  18679,  and  my  explanation  to  you  ot 
the  Committee's  underlying  purpose  will,  in 
practical  effect,  remain  tantamount  to  a  word 
to  the  wise.  I  am  also  writing  to  the  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
urge  that  he  help  assure  the  budgeting  and 
allocation  of  sufBclent  funds  to  enable  the 
consummation  In  the  near  future  of  the 
broadly-scoped  arrangements  contemplated 
by  Section  11. 

You  are  aware  that  the  P.R.C.  has  exist- 
ing agreements  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  National  Council  on  Radi- 
ation Protection  and  Measurements.  The 
Committee  Is  deeply  concerned  that  expert 
scientific  advice  on  the  problem  of  radiation 
tolerance  should  be  secured  on  a  continuing 
and  comprehensive  basis,  and  it  knows  of  no 
better  or  more  credible  expert  sources  than 
these  two  distinguished  scientific  bodies. 

As  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  after  the 
Agency  Is  sufBciently  organized,  please  ad- 
vise this  Committee  If  there  appear  to  be 
any  problems  that  could  Interfere  with  the 
Initiation  of  such  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements. Also,  as  a  general  matter  and  In 
accordance  with  the  responsibilities  provided 
for  In  Section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
I  request  that  the  Agency  keep  the  Joint 
Committee  fully  Informed,  on  a  reasonably 
current  basis,  of  significant  events  and  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  atomic  energy. 

This  Committee  wishes  the  Agency,  under 
your  leadership,  great  success  In  Its  efforts 
toward  fulfillment  of  Its  Important  mission 
to  protect  the  environment.  With  respect  to 
atomic  energy  fields,  this  Committee  stands 
ready  to  assist  and  cooperate  In  every  rea- 
sonable way. 

Sincerely, 

CHET  HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude after  my  remarks  the  letter  which  I 
have  directed  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  and  to 
include  certain  other  extraneous  and  re- 
lated matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  do  so,  I  rise  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  by  the  chairman  of  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD).  I  uige  the  amendment  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  £is  requested. 

I,  too,  urge — for  the  reason  advanced 
by  him — that  the  House  approve  H  R. 
18679,  as  amended  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day by  deletion  of  section  11. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  pose  an  im- 
portant note  of  caution  in  regard  to  the 
intent  underlying  another  feature  of  this 
bill.  And,  as  a  coauthor  of  this  bill.  I 
presume  that  I  speak  authoritatively.  I 
understand  that,  in  the  course  oi  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  bill  yesterday, 
several  exchanges  of  correspondence  with 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  were  inserted  in  the  Record 
and  alluded  to.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  them,  so  I  cannot  com- 
ment definitively  on  the  views  and  inter- 
pretations advanced  in  or  in  connection 
with  these  letters.  I  want  to  emphasize  as 
strongly  as  I  can  that  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  statement  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Pastore,  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  is  thor- 
oughly accurate,  and  I  should  like  to  re- 
peat it  now  for  the  Record: 

Because  the  language  and  potential  effect 
of  the  existing  subsection  105c.  are  not  suffi- 
ciently clear,  the  committee  decided  to  clarify 
and  revise  this  phase  of  the  Commission's 
licensing  process. 

H.R.  18679  does  this.  Revised  subsection 
lOo  c.  clarifies  the  antitrust  review  standard 
and  specifically  describes  what  the  Com- 
mission Is  to  do  in  relation  to  the  advice 
received  from  the  Attorney  General.  The 
end  product  Is  the  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's exploration  of  every  facet  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  provision,  and  of  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  respecting  the  scope  and 
type  of  review  that  AEC  ought  to  conduct. 

The  committee  and  its  stafl  spent  many, 
many  hours  on  this  aspect  of  the  bill,  and 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  we  considered 
very  carefully  the  considerable  testimony, 
comments  and  opinions  we  received  from 
Interested  agencies,  associations,  companies 
and  individuals,  including  representatives  of 
the  Justice  Department,  from  privately 
owned  utilities,  and  from  public  and  co- 
operative power  interests. 

The  end  product,  as  delineated  In  H.R. 
18679,  Is  a  carefuUy  perfected  compromise 
by  the  committee  itself;  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  it  does  not  respect  the  position,  the  pref- 
erence, or  the  input  of  any  of  the  special 
pleaders  Inside  or  outside  of  the  Government. 
In  the  committee's  judgment,  revised  subsec- 
tion 105  c,  which  the  committee  carefully 
put  together  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of  Its 
members,  constitutes  a  balanced,  moderate 
frame-jvork  for  a  leasonab'.e  licensing  review 
procedure. 

Thus,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed 
in  the  letters  from  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
not  necessarily  authoritative,  and  may 
or  may  not  accurately  represent  the  in- 
tent underlying  the  "practical  value" 
provisions  of  H.R.  18679. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CONTROLLINa  THE  SONIC  BOOM 

[Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
gi 'en  pennlssion  to  address  the  House 
fo  •  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi  >  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
CO  isidering  whether  we  should  go  ahead 
with  development  of  the  supersonic 
tr  insport,  many  of  us  have  been  alarmed 
b5  the  prospect  of  disruption  of  our 
daily  lives  by  sonic  booms.  In  order  to 
al  ay  those  fears,  the  Department  of 
T]  ansportation  filed  a  notice  of  proposed 
TV  lemaking  last  April  15,  forbidding  civil 
su  personlc  flight  over  the  United  States. 
Since  then,  other  officials.  Including 
the  President,  have  declared  that  over- 
laid civil  flights  at  supersonic  speeds 
\r  II  not  be  allowed. 

Nevertheless,  some  critics  of  the  super- 
0  nic  transport  have  not  been  convinced. 
A  rule  such  as  this  oan  be  easily  changed 
01  Ignored,  they  say. 

I  agree  that  we  do  not  want  our  daily 
li'  es  disrupted  by  sonic  booms  and  so  I 
oi'er  a  bill  which  will  put  the  Depart- 
ir  jnt  of  Transportation's  proposed  reg- 
uation  into  statutory  form.  This  bill 
w  )uld  prohibit,  by  law.  the  flight  of  any 
civil  aircraft,  including  the  SST,  over  the 
Diited  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  sonic  boom. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  proceed  with  de- 
vtlopment  of  the  two  prototypes  of  the 
S3T  and,  If  they  prove  successful — as 
the  proponents  of  the  SST  expect— we 
s:  lould  turn  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
p  anes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  can- 
n  3t  meet  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
d  reeled  at  the  SST  program,  then  I  be- 
lieve the  prosrram  must  be  discontinued. 
I  believe  that,  in  continuing  this  ex- 
psriment,  we  should  give  whatever  as- 
s  irances  we  can  to  the  American  people 
t  lat  they  will  not  be  assaulted  by  these 
1:  orrifying  sonic  booms. 


to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  chance  to  vote  a  bill  up  or 
down. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  respect 
for  the  work  of  the  committees  of  the 
House,  their  labor  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  for  disposal,  either  to  vote 
it  down  or  to  accept  it;  otherwise,  you 
find  the  committee  members  frustrated, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  frus- 
trated, and  the  work  which  they  have 
done  so  diligently  and  with  such  dedica- 
tion, to  be  of  no  effect. 


F.'MLURE  TO  PROTECT  THE  CON- 
SUMERS OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

( Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
riinute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ifemarks.) 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
esterday  I  regret  to  state  that  the  Com- 
I  iittee  on  Rules,  by  a  tie  vote,  refused  to 
jive  a  rule  to  the  bill  which  sought  to 
I  rotect  the  consumers  of  this  country 
1  rem  fraud.  Illegitimate  claims,  false  ad- 
vertising, spurious  materials  including 
rugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  bill  had  been  worked  on  in  the 
:iotise  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
I  rations  for  about  18  months.  It  had  the 
.agreement  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  a 
'  -ote  of  something  like  31  to  4. 

In  general,  I  would  just  like  to  make 
his  observation:  the  function  of  the 
€ouse  of  Representatives  rests  basically 
ipon  the  efficiency  and  the  dedication 
md  the  integrity  of  the  committees  of  the 
iouse.  When  a  committee  of  the  House 
reports  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  31  to  4,  and  the 
nanagers  of  the  bill  come  to  agreement 
)n  amendments.  I  believe  that  it  should 
36  the  function  of  the  House  Committee 
Ml  Rules  to  grant  a  nile.  I  beliere  that 
they  go  beyond  the  proper  function  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  when  they  deny 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
can  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(RoU  No.  370] 

Abbltt  Ford,  OKonekl 

Alexander  William  D.  O'NeUl,  Mass. 

AnderBoc,  III.  Foreman  Ottlnger 

AspinaU.  Fuqua  Pickle 

Baring  GUbert  Pollock 

Berry  Gray  Powell 

Blatnlk  Grover  Price,  Tex. 

Boland  Hanna  Puclnskl 

Boiling  Ichord  PurceU 

Brock  Jannan  Riyera 

Brown,  Mich.  Johnson,  Pa.  Roblaon 

Burton,  Utah  Kazen  Roudebush 

Button  King  Saylor 

Celler  Kluczynskl  Bcheuer 

Clancy  Kuykendall  ShrlTer 

djifl^  Landruzn  Smith,  Iowa 

Clay  Latta  SulUTan 

CoUins,  Tex.  Long,  La.  Taloott 

Corman  Lujan  Tleman 

Cramer  McCloskey  Tunney 

Daddarlo  McClure  Waldle 

de  la  Garza  McC\dlo<*  WatBoo 

Dellenbikck  UcKnaally  Wiggins 

Dennis  MesklU  Wold 

Dent  Miller,  CallX.  Wright 

Dowdy  Mink  Wyatt 

Esch  Mollohan  Wydler 

Parbsteln  Morton 

Pascell  Murphy,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  349 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MHIiER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  produces  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  output  of  molybdenum  ore : 
196S  production  was  42,400  metric  tons 
by  the  United  States  out  of  a  world  total 
of  60,020  metric  tons. 


THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  19438)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy;  to  encourage  and 
support  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  States,  metropolitan  areas, 
cities,  counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis 
upon  new  community  and  inner  city  de- 
velopment; to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment; and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH«  cOMnrrrxx  o»  ths  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  19436,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titl'  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  section  ending  on  page  1,  line  4, 
of  the  bill  and  there  was  pending  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens)  . 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  the 
Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

AMCNDMXMT  OFFEBED  BY  MR.  RETJSS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtlJtE  OF  A  SUBbllltJlE 
OFFEKED    BY    MH.    STEPITENS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Stephens  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reubs  to  Uae 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Stephens:  On  page  113,  line 
15   add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  920.  (a)  Section  414(a)  of  the  Hons- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19(»  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  oat  "rental  or  coopera- 
tive' In  the  first  sentence; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  after  'In- 
come' ',  and  for  related  public  XaclUtles  and 
for  related  commercial  and  Industrial  fa- 
cilities approved  by  the  Secretary.' 

"(3)  by  Inserting  '235  or'  between  'section 
and  '236'  of  clause  (C) . 

"(b)  Section  414(b)  Is  amended — 
"(1)  by  striking  out  rental  or  cooperaave' 
In  the  first  sentence; 

■'  (2)  by  inserting  'and  related  facilities'  be- 
tween -housing'  and  'to'  in  the  first  sentence; 
"(3)  by  inserting  after  'Secretary'  In  the 
second  sentence  'and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services'  and  by  striking  out  "has 
before  'apjMXJved'  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  'have'; 

"(4)  by  inserting  after  'Currency  m  the 
third  sentence  'and  the  Comiaittees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations'  and  by  striking  out  "ne 
approves'  In  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
'he  and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices approve'." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

Wisconsin  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 

sunendment.  ... 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  wiu 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  gla4  to  yield  to  tne 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  the  amendment 
which  the  genUeman  has  offered  the 
amendment  we  have  talked  over  several 
times  relative  to  the  use  of  surplus  land 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  homes. 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment 
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Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman.  I  would  just 
briefly  indicate  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Under  existing  law  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  may  dispose,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, surplus  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing. Unfortunately,  in  the  law  as  it 
stands  housing  is  restricted  to  rental 
housing,  and  the  enormously  important 
area  of  housing  for  ownership  is  not  in- 
cluded. This  amendment  would  include 
such  housing  and  related  facilities 
wherever  they  exist. 

The  language  has  been  checked  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  as  an 
additional  safeguard,  the  amendment 
would  require  approval  not  only  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment but  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  reference  not  only  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
but  also  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

I  believe  it  is  a  necessary  perfection 
of  existing  law.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  controversy  connected  with  it,  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  very  practical  proposal, 
and  yet  a  very  necessary  step  in  the 
light  of  the  need  for  the  planning  of  re- 
lated commimity  facilities  in  connection 
with  housing  projects.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  amendment.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Committee  and  by  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss),  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BLACKBURN  TO 
THE  amendment  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB- 
STITUTE   offered    by    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blackburn  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  At  the  end  of 
title  DC  (page  113,  after  line  15).  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROHIBmON  AGAINST  CONSIDERATION  OF  NON- 
RELEVANT  FACTORS  IN  APPROVING  OR  DISAP- 
PROVING   APPLICATIONS   FOR   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  919.  In  determining  whether  to  ap- 
prove, disapprove,  or  confer  a  particular 
status  upon  any  application  for  a  loan,  grant, 
or  other  assistance  under  any  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  no  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  any  factor  or  circumstance 
tmless   the   law   establishing  such   program 


specifically  authorizes  such  factor  or  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  account  in  makii.g 
such  determination." 

Mr.  BARRETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoiL-;  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Blackburn)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
the  very  same  amendment  the  House 
accepted  yesterday  on  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  The  language  is 
somewhat  different.  I  have  perfected  it, 
but  it  is  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  one 
accepted  yesterday. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  effectiveness? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  No. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  have  no  objection 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  I  endorse  what  the 
gentleman  has  done,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  succeeds  in  putting  it  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  We  may.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  i Mr.  Stephens*. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SIKES  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEPHENS  IN 
THE    NATURE    OF    A    SUBSTITtJTE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia   (Mr.  Stephens  i. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes  to  the 
amendment  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by  Mr.  Stephens: 

At  the  end  of  the  substitute,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  101(c)(2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  (1 )  striking  out  the  word  "or" 
between  paragraphs  (D)  and  (E),  (2)  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(E)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  or",  and 
(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (E)  the  follow- 
ing: 


"'(P)  a  family  whose  head,  or  spouse.  Is 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Uniied 
States  who  is  serving  on  active  duty.' 

"(b)  Paragraph  (E)  of  section  101(e)(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereol  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  serving  on  active  duty.' 

"(c)  Section  7  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow,  mg 
new  subsection : 

"•(H)  Whenever  he  shall  determine  that, 
because  of  location  or  other  considerations, 
any  rental  housing  project  assisted  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title 
I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  could  ordinarily  be  expected  to  serve 
the  family  housing  needs  of  lower  income 
military  personnel  serving  on  active  duty, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  or 
approve  such  preference  or  priority  of  occu- 
pancy of  such  project  by  such  military  per- 
sonnel as  he  shall  determine  Is  appropriate 
to  assure  that  the  project  will  serve  their 
needs  on  a  continuing  basis  notwithstanding 
the  frequency  with  which  Individual  mem- 
bers of  such  personnel  may  be  transferred  or 
reassigned  to  new  duty  stations.'  " 

Mr.  SIKES  (during  the  reading i.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Stephens) . 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  are 
familiar  with  what  I  propose  to  do.  My 
amendment  is  the  same  as  one  adopted 
on  yesterday.  I  am  seeking  to  help  mili- 
tary families,  particularly  those  in  the 
lower  enlisted  grades  who  receive  no 
housing  allowance  and  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  family  housing.  There  are  many 
of  them  and  their  plight  in  many  in- 
stances is  a  serious  and  a  distressing  one. 
Yoimg  people  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
the  service  fall  in  love,  get  married,  and 
have  babies.  Yet,  despite  the  sericu.s  fi- 
nancial problems  of  many  of  them,  these 
in  the  lower  grades  cannot  ^njoy  the 
benefit  of  Government  quarters.  The 
military  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  but  states  they  are  unable  to 
provide  enough  housing  for  those  al- 
ready eligible.  This  is  a  condition  which 
should  be  faced  up  to  by  the  Congress 
and  the  military,  but  it  is  a  situation 
which  cannot  be  corrected  ir.  th-s  bill. 
We  can  improve  the  situation. 

What  I  propose  is  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  now  before  us  to  specifi- 
cally include  military  families  in  the 
categories  of  low-income  qualified  ten- 
ants to  whom  rent  supplement  payments 
can  be  made  and  to  enable  tlie  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
accord  military  families  sufficient  prior- 
ity of  occupancy  to  overcome  the  exist- 
ing inability  of  military  personnel  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  this  and  other  rental 
housing  projects  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. My  amendment  would  not  take 
away  from  the  local  housing  authorities 
the  discretion  which  they  currently  have 
to  determine  the  occupants  of  housing 
projects  in  their  jurisdiction. 
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This  amendment  is  tlie  outgrowth  of 
bill  H.R.  18361  introduced  by  me  and 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Mich- 
in  (Mr.  Cederbebg),  the  ranking  mem- 
of  tlie  Appropriations  Subconmiit- 
^  on  Military  Construction,  based  on 
r  formation  developed  in  the  hearings 
.>f  that  subcommittee.  We  in  that  sub- 
committee have  long  sought  ways  to  im- 
3ve  housing  for  military  families.  My 
.tinguished    colleague    from    Florida 
BENNETT)    is  also  an  active  sup- 
.„.•    of    these    amendments    and   he 
.^led   out  clearly   in   the  Record   on 
ay  the  facts  regarding  the  amend- 
and  the  need  for  it.  The  amend- 

which  is  now  before  us  has  been 

.riproved  through  long  study  and  ex- 
a;  nination  in  both  the  Congress  and  the 
::ecutive  branch.  It  embodies  the  rec- 
mnendations  of   both  HUD  and  De- 
^i  nse.  I  am  very  happy  to  state  tiiat  the 
njembers  of  the  distinguished  Commit- 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  including 
„  distinguished  gentleman  from  Perm- 
Ivania     <Mr.    Barrett),    the    distin- 
jished    gentleman    from    New    Jersey 
Ax.  WiDNALL),   and  the  distinguished 
eman    from    Georgia     (Mr.    Ste- 

;,  are  familiar  with  what  I  propose 

id  I  believe  they  are  prepared  to  accept 
le  amendment. 

Now,  to  spell  out  the  reason  for  the 
r.  mendment  in  more  detail,  military  fam- 
1  ies  are  unduly  deprived  of  the  benefits 
o[  rental  housing  projects  assisted  under 
^tog^ams  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
tid  Urban  Development.  I  quote  froni  a 
..tter  from  that  Department  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chaurman  of  the  Committee 
1  Banking  and  Currency: 
Although    servicemen   and   their   families 
p  ^nerally   have  access  to  the  Department's 
r  mtai  and  rental  subsidy  housing  programs, 
a   problem  sometimes  exists  because  of  the 
r-eqnency    with    which    military    personnel 
lay  be  reassigned  from  place  to  place.  Even 
here   a  particular   housing   project   meets 
we    necesary   feasibility   standards   and   Is 
joitructed  at  a  location  where  it  would  or- 
iiiarliy  be  expected  that  it  would  at  least 
i  i  part  serve  servicemen  and  their  families, 
ad  even  though  It  may  in  fact  substantially 
;rve  those  families  In  the  beginning,  serv- 
-emen  subs<?queutly  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
roa  may  find  that  they  have  a  much  lower 
:  rioritr  for  securing  units  than  local  resl- 
ents  whose  names  may  already  be  on  the 
sroject  waiting  lists. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this 
ituation  by  specifically  including  mili- 
1  ary  personnel  in  the  categories  of  low- 
ricome  personnel  to  be  assisted  under 
he  section  236  program  and  by  author- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
•an  Development,  with  resard  to  rental 
.ousing  projects  assisted  by  his  depart- 
nent.  to  "provide  for  or  approve  such 
reference  or  priority  of  occupancy  of 
uch  project  by  such  military  personnel 
he  shall  determine  is  appropriate  to 
ssure  that  the  project  will  serve  their 
eeds  on  a  continuing  basis  notwlth- 
tanding  the  frequency  with  which  in- 
lividual  members  of  such  personnel  may 
>e  transferred  or  reassigned  to  new  duty 
lations." 

Based  upon  a  planned  total  aimed 
orce  of  2.6  million  m'^n.  about  275.000 
■nlisted  families  would  have  the  low  iu- 
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comes  meeting  the  prescribed  limits  for 
special  assistance  housing  made  applica- 
ble to  them  by  the  above  amendments.  If 
uresent  housing  laws  were  to  remain  un- 
changed few  miUury  families  could  actu- 
ally use  the  special  assistance  housing 
provided  by  existing  laws  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  The  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates that  at  the  present  time  only 
about  18,000  enlisted  families  are  cur- 
rently enjoying  the  benefits  of  such 
housing  while  275,000  need  it.  The  large 
number  of  military  families  who  are  in- 
voluntarily separated,  or  are  living  in 
substandai-d  or  excessively  costly  hous- 
ing, is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  and  worsening  housing 
deflcit.  This  problem  was  brought  to  the 
publics  attention  in  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  discussing  housing  condi- 
tions for  Navy  families  at  Quonset  Point, 
R.I. 

In  particular,  tlie  inflationary  in- 
creases in  housing  rental  costs  have 
worsened  the  situation  of  tlie  so-called 
ineligibles,  the  families  of  military  men 
who  do  not  have  sufBcient  rank  or  time 
in  service  to  be  considered  career  per- 
soimel.  Their  plight  can  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  to  rectify  the  hous- 
ing defict  merely  for  military  families 
currently  eligible  for  onbase  housing  is 
S2.8  billion.  It  has  been  evident  to  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  that  de- 
spite our  best  efforts,  the  method  of  pro- 
viding housing  to  military  families  by 
constructing  new  housing  units  on  mili- 
tary bases  has  not  been  and  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs.  Neverthe- 
less, we  propose  to  continue  and  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  in  this  report.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  fiscal  year 
1970  military  construction  appropriation 
bill  contained  the  following  language: 
Amendment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
construct  or  assist  construction  of  housing 
exclrslvely  for  military  personnel  and  their 
families  under  programs  for  the  National 
Housing  Act  should  be  explored. 

In  our  hearings  on  the  1971  budset. 
our  subcommittee  heard  considerable  tes- 
timony from  witnesses  representing  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  cf  Defense  and 
the  military  services  on  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  obtaining  greater  use 
by  military  families,  particularly  by  the 
ineligibles,  of  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
.nient.  We  also  learned  that  Secretary 
Laird  had  communicated  to  Secretary 
Romney  his  strong  desire  to  obtain 
greater  use  of  HUD  programs  for  mili- 
tary families.  Since  the  time  of  our  hear- 
inrs  in  March  1&70,  commendable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Ilousin"?  and  Urban  Development.  At  the 
present  time,  HUD  and  Defense  have 
a  tentative  agreement  whereby  HUD  will 
.set  aside  some  5.000  section  236  units  in 
th«  fiscal  year  1971  program  for  use  by 
!ni!itary  families.  However,  without  this 
amendment,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  lack  legal 
^uthdity   to  sijecify  in  cozitracts  v  ith 


sponsors  of  section  236  housing  that  mil- 
itary families  may  receive  special  prior- 
ity of  assignment.  In  the  absence  of  this 
authority,  the  Department  of  Defense 
hopes  optimistically  that  sponsors  can  be 
persuaded  to  refrain  from  keeping  a  wait- 
ing hst — which  operates  to  the  detriment 
of  military  personnel  who  must  move 
frequently — in  return  for  promises  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  referrals  of  military 
personnel  to  the  sponsors  by  base  hous- 
ing offices.  Alternately,  sponsors  who  are 
amicable  to  the  needs  of  military  iier- 
sonnel  can  be  found;  that  is,  the  Navy 
League.  However,  such  arrangements  are 
at  best  makeshift  and  can  only  be  made 
in  selected  instances.  A  much  more  satis- 
factory solution  is  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
need  for  adequate  housing  for  militaiy 
families  and  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  gravity  of  the  problem.  The  vailous 
service  witnesses  testifying  before  the 
Congress  on  the  military  construction 
and  family  housing  programs  have 
stressed  repeatedly  the  need  for  housing 
for  the  military. 

Without  adequate  housing  for  mili- 
tary families,  the  hope  of  attaining  an 
all-volimteer  military  force  is  very  dim. 
Without  vast  improvements  in  housing 
for  military  families,  the  current  inabil- 
ity to  retain  highly  trained  and  higlily 
capable  personnel  in  the  military  serv- 
ices will  undoubtedly  worsen. 

This  is  one  small  step  needed  to  iielp 
military  families. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
the  same  as  the  case  with  the  Blackburn 
amendment,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  was  accepted 
on  the  Brown  substitute  yesterday,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  there  is  no  change 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  I  may  say,  my  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  the  one  accepted  on 
the  Brown  amendment  and  identical 
•with  the  one  cleared  with  tlie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  cleared  with  the  distingwsiied 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall).  It  proposes  to 
permit  needy  military  families  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  various  low-income  family 
housing  projects. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mi*.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cedehberg),  who 
participated  with  me  in  development  of 
the  program  which  we  nov;  present. 

l&i  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
n-sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
genUeman  from  Fiorida,  and  I  support 
the  amendment  he  offers. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distmsuished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  excellent  amendment.  As  we  said 
yesterday  we  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  offering  it,  and  we  on  the  mi- 
nority side  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  now  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  the 
needs  of  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  I  certainly  endorse  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing,  and  I  am  glad  he 
is  doing  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  my  distinguished  friend 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
introducing  this  provision.  From  my  own 
experience  in  worlcing  with  military  per- 
sonnel, I  can  testify  that  this  amend- 
ment is  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate what  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  has  said. 

Let  me  state  again,  this  program  will 
be  of  very  considerable  benefit  to  a  very 
large  number  of  military  families  who 
need  what  is  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste- 
phens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BY  MB.  ST  GERMAIN  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  StJB- 
SnrXJTE  OFFERED  BY   MB.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  natm-e  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste- 
phens) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Germain  to 
the  Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Stephens  :  a  new  section 
219  Is  hereby  added  to  title  II  of  the  Stephens 
substitute;  strike  subsection  (6)  of  section 
285  (j)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  re- 
place It  with  the  following  subsection  (6): 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'single  family  dwelling"  and  'single 
family  dv/elllngs'  (except  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (5))  shall  Include  a  two-family 
or  three-fnmlly  dwelling  which  has  been  ao- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  If  one  of  the  units 
is  to  be  occupied  by  the  owner." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  actually  one  wliich 
we  might  call  sectional  in  nature.  We  in 
New  England  have  a  great  many  of  the 
old  type  three-decker  houses.  Because  of 
the  limitation  to  two  families  many  of 
these  homes  are  not  eligible.  This  would 
merely  allow  three-family  owner-occu- 
pied homes  to  become  eligible  under  the 
program. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  chalrmaa 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  have  had  tm  op- 
portunity to  study  this  amendment.  It  is 
much  on  the  order  of  the  duplex  home 
owner-occupied  amendment  we  had  in 
the  housing  bill  last  year.  We  see  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  The  other  side  is  agreeable, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  As  I  understand  it, 
we  have  had  the  proposal  studied  and  it 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  in  our  com- 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  see  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  hap^y  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
ranking  minority  Member. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Are  not  the  two- 
family  dwelling  units  covered  under 
present  law? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  two-family 
dwelling  units  are  now  covered  luider 
present  law  if  they  are  owner-occupied. 
This  would  expand  it  to  three  families. 

We  have  many  three  deckers  in  New 
England,  which  unfortunately  do  not 
come  under  the  law. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  would  add  the 
three-decker  houses? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Owner-occupied. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  How  many  units  does 
the  gentleman  think  would  be  involved? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  As  I  said,  we  have 
had  testimony  from  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  figure,  but  I  would  say  percentage- 
wise it  would  probably  not  amount  to 
more  th.an  3  or  4  percent  of  those  now 
covered  nationally. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  this  a  continuation 
of  the  221 'h)  program? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  the  three-story  unit 
there  would  have  to  be  one  unit  occupied 
by  the  owner? 

Mr.  ST  GERRtAIN.  That  is  COTrect.  In 
other  words,  thLs  would  prevent  the  spec- 
ulators from  going  in  and  buying  up 
tenement  houses.  It  is  only  for  owner- 
occupied  dwellings. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Gebuain)  to 
Uie  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Gk'orgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamcntaiT  inquiry. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man, I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
a  page  copy  of  the  so-called  Stephens 


substitute  amendment,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  able  to  provide  a  correct  page 
number  on  which  an  amendment  should 
occur.  However,  it  would  occur  at  the 
close  of  section  302  of  title  ni  of  the 
Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  Would  an  amendment  relat- 
ing to  that  be  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
to  the  gentleman  tliat  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERCS  BY  MR.  DAVIS  OF  WISCON- 
SIN  TO   THE   AMENDMENT  IN   THE    NATURE   OF 

A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STKPHBMS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin to  the  amendn:ient  in  the  nature  of  a 
svibstitute  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  At  the 
end  of  title  III,  section  302,  change  the  period 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following  proviso: 
"Prorided,  that  after  July  1,  1971,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  contracts  to  make  .innual 
contributions  executed  subsequent  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  amouins 
approved  In  appropriation  acts." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  an  amendment  I  offered  with 
respect  to  similar  legislation  2  years  ago. 
I  had  prepared  the  amendment  for  in- 
troduction in  connection  with  the  bill 
this  year. 

I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  floor  manager 
for  the  bill.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that 
because  of  commitments  wlilch  maj'  have 
been  made  he  felt  that  this  might  not  be 
timely  in  connection  with  it. 

I  was  unable  to  reach  the  gentleman 
tliis  morning  in  order  to  discuss  with 
liim  the  amended  amendment  wliich  is 
now  before  this  Committee,  which  would 
delay  the  effective  date  of  it  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

As  I  understand  it  from  conversations 
I  have  liad  witli  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  he  has  not  been  oppo.'^d 
to  the  idea  of  placing  public  housing  con- 
tributions under  the  annual  review  along 
with  contract  autliority  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD 
and  Independent  Offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  but  he  had  been 
worried  about  the  fact  of  commitments 
that  might  already  have  been  made.  It 
was  on  this  basis  tliat  I  did  defer  the 
effective  date  until  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

I  see  that  the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  for  his  comments 
relating  to  tills  amendment  as  it  has 
been  changed  in  order  to  deal  witli  the 
problems  which  he  felt  mi^^ht  occiu"  if 
this  had  been  offered  as  a  straight 
amendment  to  become  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  genUemaii 
yield? 

Ml*.- DAVIS  of  Wi£con:>in.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  will  .^ay  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  first  place  that  I  did  not 
get  a  copy  of  the  amendment  which  you 
have  submitted  here.  Second,  I  would 
liave  to  oppose  it — and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree — on  Uie  basis  that 
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,our  amendment,  as  I  observed  it  as  read 
)y  the  Clerk,  is  to  take  effect  in  1971. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  be- 
?mning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  Of  course,  you 
ind  I  talked  about  it.  and  I  was  certainly 
nateful  for  the  way  you  informed  me  and 
•our  splendid  cooperation.  I  am  not  able 
io  say  whether  this  would  distort  the 
:ontractual  agreements  made  up  until 
1972.  I  do  think,  if  we  were  able  to  sit 
down  together,  a  few  of  us.  in  the  next 
::ongress  and  rationalize  it  and  have  a 
hearing  on  this,  we  could  do  the  job 
more  effectively,  because  money  would  be 
allocated  for  1972  and  by  that  time  all  of 
the  public  housing  authorities  through- 
out the  country  would  be  properly  ad- 
lised.  By  1973  you  will  have  to  come 
through  the  normal  appropriation  pro- 
cedures. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
If  he  will  withdraw  that  amendment  and 
let  us  do  it  next  year  in  harmony  with 
our  committee  and  the  House. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  hesitate 
to  accede  to  this  suggestion,  because,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  we  did  have  a 
colloquy  relating  to  it  2  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  gentleman  did  indicate  his 
concern  but  said  that  in  principle  he  was 
not  opposed  to  it.  My  only  concern  is 
not  to  interfere  with  outgoing  commit- 
ments that  may  have  been  or  would  be 
made  duiing  the  current  fiscal  year. 
However.  I  do  feel  the  principle  of  put- 
ting the  annual  surveillance  of  these 
contributions  under  the  proper  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations is  very  important  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  balanced  housing  pro- 
gram. I  say  this  since  all  of  the  other 
major  housing  programs  do  come  under 
this  aimual  review  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  attempt  to  compare  the  effectiveness 
of  the  various  programs  when  one  pro- 
gram, and  a  large  and  expanded  one, 
sits  outside  of  that  annual  surveillance 
by  the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  would 
not  object  if  the  gentleman  would  feel 
it  proper  to  defer  the  effective  date  of 
this  until  July  1,  1972,  if  he  felt  that 
this  would  avoid  any  embarrassment  on 
the  basis  of  commitments  that  have  been 
made,  but  I  do  think  it  is  important  that 
the  principle  be  established. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  think 
that,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  statement 
by  tlie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  1968. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
quite  opposed  to  the  amendment  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  were  in  a  crisis 
then  throughout  the  country  in  that 
housing  was  badly  needed.  As  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  we  have  a  need  across 
the  country  for  a  minimum  in  the  next 
decade  for  26  million  homes  or  houses 
which  were  badly  needed. 

However,  at  this  time  I  am  concerned 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  may 
distort  the  negotiations  and  the  con- 
tractual procedures  by  the  housing  au- 


thorities. If  the  gentleman  suggests  now 
that  we  do  this  on  the  premise  that  we 
bring  it  into  the  housing  bill  for  1972. 
I  think  that  would  be  more  adequate  in 
order  to  give  us  time  to  get  their  homes 
In  order  so  that  they  would  know  that 
they  could  not  enter  into  contracts  with- 
out knowing  what  money  was  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  feel 
that  after  the  effective  date  of  July  1, 
1972,  this  would  avoid  any  embarrass- 
ment with  reference  to  outstanding  com- 
mitments and  would  provide  the  time 
and  notice  that  would  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
that  we  would  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  contact  all  of  the  housing  authori- 
ties  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Barrett)  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  think  that  on  the 
basis  on  which  the  gentleman  is  putting 
it  now  we  should  agree  to  let  it  go  over 
untU  the  next  Congress  so  that  we  can  sit 
down  and  rationalize  with  the  members 
of  the  housinsc  authorities  throughout 
the  country  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  here  and 
tell  them  that  by  1973  they  will  have  to 
go  through  the  normal  procedure  on  ap- 
propriations. I  think  we  can  work  it  out 
that  way  and  everyone  would  be  happy. 
Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  will  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis) 
desires  to  withdraw  his  amendment  at 
this  time  and  let  us  deal  with  this  matter 
at  a  later  date  and  properly  discuss  this 
matter  sensibly  across  the  table  before 
we  complicate  any  contractual  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  gentleman's  assurance 
that  prior  to  July  1.  1971,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  reevaluate  tliis  mat- 
ter so  that  we  can  attempt  to  arrive  at 
a  pattern  that  is  consistent  for  the  fund- 
ing of  all  the  HUD  housing  programs.  I 
would  be  willing  to  defer  this  matter  until 
such  time  early  next  year,  if  we  have  the 
agreement  of  the  gentleman  that  this 
will  be  done  within  the  next  7  months. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. ".  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SISK  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUrE 
OFFERED    BY   MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On  page  87,  alter 
line  7.  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"MIGRANT    F.^RMWOnKERS    HOUSING 

'SBC.  804.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions and  cooperatives  In  developing  and  car- 
rying out  programs  to  provide  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwelling  accommodations  for 
migrant  and  other  seasonally  employed 
farmworlters  and  their  families. 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  for  housing 
or  related  facilities  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  section  unless  the  applicant 
agrees — 

"(1)  that  any  rentals  charged  migrants 
and  other  seasonally  employed  farmworkers 
shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  Income  and  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  tenants  and  the  direct  operating 
costs  of  the  housing  and  facilities  involved; 
"(2)  that  such  housing  shall  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  a  safe  and  sanitary 
condition  in  accordance  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  State  or  local  law, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  standards,  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  minimum  requirements 
as  the  secretary  shall  prescribe:  and 

"(3)  an  absolute  priority  will  be  given  at 
all  times  In  granting  occupancy  of  such 
housing  and  facilities  to  migrant  and  other 
seasonaUy  employed  farmworkers. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  only  to  construct  new 
housing  and  related  facilities  or  to  improve 
the  livablllty  of  existing  housing  and  facili- 
ties; except  that  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  paid  under  any  contract 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  reduce  the 
rentals  charged  for  the  housing  or  to  reduce 
the  overhead  costs  of  the  recipient  or  the 
operating  costs  of  the  housing  and  facilities 
Involved. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  payments 
pursuant  to  any  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
contract.  In  each  contract,  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  such  covenants,  conditions,  or 
provisions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  housing  and  related  facilities,  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  made  available, 
win  be  used  only  In  confornuty  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  Federal  funds  under 
this  section  are  not  wasted  or  dissipated  and 
shall  establish  necessary  procedures  or  re- 
quirements to  assure  that  programs  under 
this  section  are  carried  on  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  other  programs  or  activities  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  persons  and  groups 
served. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements, such  technical  assistance  or 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
Implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  tms 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  nee- 
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essary  evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  section  and  may,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, secure  Independent  evaluations  for 
this  purpoee. 

"(g)  There  are  authorised  to  be  i^>pro- 
prlated  for  purposes  of  providing  asslstazK^e 
under  this  section  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 
1973." 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
was  In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  because  this  amendment  has 
been  considered,  and  has  been  shown 
to  the  Members  on  both  the  majority  and 
minority  sides.  It  was  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  originally.  I  believe, 
some  2  years  ago.  Basically,  what  it  does 
is  to  transfer  migrant  housing  from 
GEO — the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity— to  HUD,  where  mo.st  people  seem 
to  feel  it  should  logically  be.  The  county 
housing  authorities  who  handle  migrant 
housing  across  the  country  much  pre- 
fer that  this  be  done. 

I  understand  that  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion or  objection  by  any  of  the  depart- 
ments to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  have  looked  this 
over,  and  as  I  understand  it.  It  transfers 
supervision  from  OEO  to  HUD. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
suggestion,  and  I  believe  that  our  collec- 
tive opinion  Is  that  It  ought  to  be  done. 
Personally,  several  years  ago  I  was  asked 
a  question  why  we  should  not  do  some- 
thing for  the  migrant  workers,  and  I 
said  that  If  somebody  would  present 
something  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  it, 
and  this  I  think  is  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  this  amendment  seems  to 
make  sense.  It  seems  a  logical  place  to 
have  this  in  HTHD.  There  Is  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  CJieorgia 
(Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  natuie  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBBD  BT  Ml.  8XBK  TO  THS 
AMENDMENT  IN  THK  MATUBK  OT  A  6UBSTITCTE 
OFFERED  BT  MB.  STE3>HSN8 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
additional  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  VIr.  Stephens:  On  page  118,  after 
line  16,  Insert: 

"Sbc.  916.  To  amend  section  408(d)  (4)  (B) 
of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Ameudmeuts  of  1967  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  4  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  'Provided,  however.  That 
with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Cor- 
poration, a  subsidiary  insured  Institution 
may  make  a  loan,  discount  or  extension  of 
credit  to  a  third  party  on  the  secxirlty  of 
property  acquired  from  a  wholly-owned  af- 
filiate service  corporation.  The  Corporation 
shall  grant  approval  of  any  application  for 
approval  uuder  this  subdivision  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation,  such  a  loan,  dis- 
count or  extension  of  credit  woiild  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  savings  ac- 
count holders  in  the  Insured  Institution,  or 
to  the  insurance  risk  of  the  Corporstlon  with 
respect  to  such  institution,  and  would  not 
be  a  means  of  facilitating  the  sale  of  (1) 
property  purchased  from  any  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  or  any  aflUlate  thereof 
other  than  such  service  corporation,  or  (3) 
property  heretofore  owned,  legally  or  bene- 
ficially, by  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany or  affiliate  thereof.' " 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  we  are 
familiar  with  this.  This  Is  Identically  the 
same  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HAiraA 
of  our  ccmmittee. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct.  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  I  might  say,  in  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  unable  to  be  here 
today,  and  I  understand  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  tliank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  would  the  gentleman  cap- 
sulize  the  purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  happy  to.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  to  make  equal  certain 


companies  in  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness. Under  existing  law  a  savings  and 
loan  not  involved  in  a  holding  company 
can  perform  certain  kinds  of  services  in 
connection  with  the  development  of 
housing  in  connection  with  third  party 
dealings,  but  a  savings  and  loan  comiwny 
as  a  part  of  a  holding  company  cannot. 
And  what  this  would  do  would  put  Uiem 
on  a  parity  and  make  possible  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  operation  for  a  savings 
and  loan  company  that  was  a  part  of  a 
holding  company  as  would  be  permitted 
for  a  savings  and  loan  company  that  was 
not  a  holding  company. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  WiU  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  is  Uiis 
the  same  section  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  that  was  knocked  out  ia 
conference? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding  it  is 
identical. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  update  and  make  iml- 
form  the  Federal  savings  and  loan  law. 

My  amendment  would  alter  Public  Law 
90-255,  the  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  amendments  enacted  in  1967. 
When  we  passed  that  statute  we  could 
not  foresee  the  developments  which  v.ere 
to  come  in  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  most  important  innova- 
tions has  been  the  advent  of  the  service 
corporation  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
increased  home  building.  Savings  and 
loans  were  given  broadened  authority  to 
use  service  corporations  by  regtilations 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  In  August  of  this  year.  However, 
the  prohibitions  included  in  Public  Law 
90-255  have  barred  some  savings  and 
loans  from  using  the  authority  fully  and 
effectively  in  one  important  respect.  Most 
sa\"lngs  and  loan  a-ssociaticns  are  allowed 
to  make  loans  to  third  parties  who  wish 
to  purchase  homes  built  by  the  associa- 
tion's corporation.  The  language  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-255,  however,  prohibits  lK>ld- 
ing  companies  owned  savings  and  loans 
from  financing  housing  constructed  by 
their  service  corporation.  Tliis  is  the  con- 
dition which  I  propose  to  correct. 

My  amendment  would  let  any  savings 
and  loan  association  finance  housing  sold 
by  its  wholly  owned  &ei-\icc  corporation 
The  amendment  will  help  us  progref.s  to- 
ward the  goal  we  all  seek  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  by  permitting 
the  full  and  effective  use  of  service  cor- 
porations by  all  savings  and  loans. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  am  aware 
of  tlie  need  to  guard  against  the  abuse 
of  the  autliorlty.  This  potential  prob- 
lem has  caused  me  to  include  four  im- 
portant safeguards  in  my  proposal.  The 
first  limits  such  transactions  to  circum- 
stances where  the  service  corporation  is 
owned  entirely  by  the  savings  and  loan. 
This  will  Insure  that  all  profits  from  a 
sale  to  a  third  party  based  on  financing 
offered  by  the  savings  and  loan  will  go 
to  the  savings  and  loan. 
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The  second  protection  provides  for 
arior  written  approval  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  before  a  savings 
3nd  loan  extends  credit  to  a  third  party 
3n  security  of  property  purchased  from 
the  service  corporation  of  the  savings 
and  loan  doing  the  financing.  This  re- 
quirement is  a  heavy  one.  It  ma;  prove 
unnecessary.  I  would,  however,  prefer  to 
see  it  in  the  law  until  we  understand  bet- 
ter what  the  development  of  service  cor- 
porations will  bring. 

A  third  check  is  provided  by  language 
barring  the  use  of  the  authority  to  bene- 
fit, directly  or  indirectly,  any  entity 
Dther  than  the  Service  Corporation  or 
its  parent  savings  and  loan.  Finally,  the 
authority  granted  by  this  amendment  is 
subject  to  the  strong  conflict-of-interest 
regulations  applicable  to  all  savings  and 
loans.  These  four  safeguards  will.  I  am 
confident,  insure  against  abuse  or  misuse 
of  the  authority  granted. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
reviewed  this  legislation,  in  fact  partic- 
ipated in  its  drafting,  and  has  no  objec- 
tion to  It. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  makes  a 
minor  adjustment  in  the  savings  and 
loan  law  However,  the  change  is  impor- 
tant to  the  full  utilization  of  an  impor- 
tant means  of  delivering  adequate  hous- 
ing to  America,  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Service  Corporation.  Whatever  possible 
risks  might  be  engendered  by  permitting 
all  associations  to  loan  to  third  parties 
on  security  of  property  purchased  from 
the  Service  Corporation  are  eliminated 
by  a  series  of  safeguards  embodied  in  my 
proposal.  The  amendment  follows: 

On  page   128,  after  line  11.  insert: 

"Sec  916.  To  amend  section  408(d)  (4) 
(B)  of  th'  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Amendments  of  1967  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  4  and 
inserting  In  .  lieu  thereof:  'Provided,  how- 
ever. That  with  the  prior  written  approval 
of  the  Corpo.-ation.  a  subsidiary  insured  In- 
stitution mav  make  a  loan,  discount  or  ex- 
tension o;  credit  to  a  third  party  on  the 
security  of  property  acquired  from  a  wholly- 
owned  affiliate  service  corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  grant  approval  of  any 
application  for  approval  under  this  subdivi- 
sion if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation, 
such  a  loan,  discount  or  extension  of  credit 
would  nor  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  savings  account  holders  in  the  Insured 
institution,  or  to  the  insurance  risk  of  the 
Corporation  with  respect  to  such  institution, 
and  would  not  be  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
sale  of  (1)  property  purchased  from  any 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  any 
affiliate  thereof  other  than  such  service 
corporation,  or  (2)  property  heretofore 
owned,  lepilly  or  beneficially,  by  any  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  or  affiliate 
thereof.  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proceeding  is  be- 
coming ludicrous — absolutely  ludicrous. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  amend- 
ment which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
'ute  for  this  entire  128-page  bill,  yet  you 
cannot  obtain  a  copy  of  the  substitute  to 
>ave  your  soul.  You  cannot  get  a  copy 
!'rom  either  side  of  the  aisle  at  either  oi 
the  desks  where  copies  of  bills  under  con- 
sideration are  to  be  found. 

So  we  sit  here  on  the  House  floor 
lAhen  amendments  are  offered  and  we 


have  not  the  faintest  idea  to  what  they 
relate  and  they  are  being  accepted  as 
though  this  bill  had  never  been  consid- 
ered in  the  committee — either  the  sub- 
stitute or  the  original  bill. 

Yes,  one  amendment  after  the  other 
is  being  accepted  Did  this  committee  do 
any  homework  at  all  before  they  brought 
this  legislation  to  the  House  floor  and, 
if  not,  why  not? 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
about  the  original  bill  since  the  substi- 
tute is  unavailable  and,  anyway  it  is  be- 
ing manhandleo  here  this  afternoon 
with  one  amendment  after  the  other  be- 
in?  accepted  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

Does  this  bill  create  a  brandnew  coun- 
cil, a  brandnew  advisory  board,  and  a 
brandnew  corporation,  all  in  title  I?  Does 
it  do  this? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  jROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  When  we  brought  the 
bill  in  and  reported  it  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  think  we  visualized  your  op- 
position to  the  bill  if  reported  out  with 
$7  billion  in  it.  Therefore,  we  decided 
that  this  would  be  cut  down — all  the 
way  down  to  $2.9  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  another  ques- 
tion— yes,  I  understand  all  the  sleight  of 
hand  that  is  going  on  with  regard  to 
the  money  authorized  by  this  bill. 

You  are  not  cutting  it.  All  you  are  do- 
ing is  deferring  it  until  another  day,  that 
is  all,  and  this  you  admitted  yesterday. 

No,  this  is  just  a  deferment  until  to- 
morrow, the  next  month  or  next  year. 
Eventually  we  will  get  the  bill  for  $7  bil- 
lion plus.  What  you  want  is  the  $3  billion 
framework  now  and  you  will  pad  it 
later — and  really  pad  it. 

Now  I  would  like  an  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  whether  you  create  a 
brandnew  council  and  a  brandnew  ad- 
visory board  and  a  brandnew  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  answer  Ls — "No,"  to 
the  first  two.  "Yes,"  to  the  third. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  the  advisory 
board  and  the  council  now? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  Congressional  Record  of  to- 
day, he  wm  find  that  an  amendment  was 
agreed  to  on  yesterday  which  substituted 
the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  the  Domestic 
AfTairs  Council  in  the  White  Ho'ise  for 
the  three-man  Urban  Growth  Council 
set  forth  in  the  original  legislation. 

The  advisory  group  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  do  create  a  cor- 
poration? The  advisory  group  has  been 
eliminated,  the  council  has  been  elimi- 
nated or  has  it  not  been  eliminated? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  it  has. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  still  have  an 
advisory  board? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  you  do  not  have  an 
advisory  board.  Neither  the  council  nor 
the  advisory  board. 

Now  we  are  getting  close  to  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  have  created  a 
corporation. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  And  a  corporation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  can  issue — what 
is  the  language? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Guarantees? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Unlimited. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unlimited? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  not  unlimited. 
There  is  a  limitation  placed  on  their 
authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  there  is,  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  what  page  of  the  bill 
is  the  corporation  provided?  If  it  is  lim- 
ited, I  would  like  to  see  the  language  that 
limits  it.  I  believe  it  is  on  page  40  or  41: 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  Issue  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amoimt  sufficient  to  enable  the  Corporation 
to  carry  out  the  functions  authorized  by 
this  part. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  limitations? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman,  the  corporation  Is  limited  in 
its  authority  to  guarantee  obligations  to 
$650  million.  It  is  on  page  18  of  the  leg- 
islation that  the  language  appears. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $650  million  is  to  be 
found  in  that  part  of  the  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  on  page  18  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  has  not 
read  the  bill.  It  is  not  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  corporation.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  authority  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  guarantee  obligations  issued  by 
public  and  private  developers  to  acquire 
land  and  develop  land  for  new  commu- 
nities. The  corporation  which  is  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  a  new  corporation.  This 
has  been  discussed  with  the  Administra- 
tion. There  is  no  argument  over  the  cor- 
poration. . 
Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  What  staft  is 
provided  for  this  corporation? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  also  found  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it?  It  is  referred 
to  on  page  40,  but  how  many  people  are 
involved?  What  Ls  it  going  to  cost  to  fi- 
nance the  corporation? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  is  no  specific 
amount  established  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  think  so.  It 
corJd  be  anything.  You  could  have  any 
number  of  supergrades.  Or  is  there  some 
limitation  and,  if  so,  where  is  the  limita- 
tion? .    ^. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  is  no  limitation, 
no  more  than  there  is  for  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment. ^  ,. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  biU  through  the 
proposed  corporation  and  other  devices 
would  set  up  a  personnel  empire;  is  that 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  ought  to  be  some 
limitation  somewhere  on  what  yo"  *J^ 
going  to  do,  how  many  people  will  be 
hired,  and  what  they  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  genUeman  wUl 
refer  to  page  41  of  the  bill,  he  wiU  find 
the  following  language: 
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(d)  Tb<i  Board  shall  have  power  to  select 
and  appoint  or  employ  such  officers,  attor- 
neys, employees,  and  agents  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, to  vest  them  with  such  powers  and 
duties,  and  to  fix  and  to  cause  the  Corpora- 
tion to  pay  such  compensation  to  them  for 
their  services,  as  it  may  determine,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

This  is  boilerplate  language  we  find 
with  respect  to  similar  Government 
mechanisms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  you  did  not 
bother  to  conform  with  the  law  which 
provides  that  if  you  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  new  setup  in  the  Government  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  more  ihan  $1 
million,  you  have  to  provide  the  man- 
hours,  the  estimated  man-hours  of  work, 
the  salaries  to  be  paid,  the  number  of 
warm  bodies,  an  dso  on  and  so  forth. 
You  did  not  conform  to  that  require- 
ment in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed, amd  it  is  expected  that  the  exist- 
ing staff  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  be  sufficient  to  stafif  the 
corporation.  So  do  not  suggest  to  me  that 
we  have  deliberately  or  otherwi.se  sought 
to  obviate  the  law,  because  that  simply  is 
not  the  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  find  nothing  In  the  re- 
port that  delineates  how  many  people 
you  are  going  to  hire  or  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  pay  them.  It  is  wide  open. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  the  gentleman  is 
very  sadly  mistaken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  suggest  that  you  read 
the  report  more  carefully. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  something  very  clear 
by  repeating  what  I  said  yesterday.  The 
substitute  that  I  have  offered  is,  in  many, 
many  instances,  identical  with  the  origi- 
nal bill. 

The  original  bill  was  presented  on  the 
5th  of  October  and  has  been  available. 
The  provisions  that  have  just  been  ques- 
tioned have  been  available  since  the  5th 
of  October.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  try 
to  write  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  since  this  has  been  available  since 
the  5th  of  October,  perhaps  some  of 
these  questions  could  have  been  raised 
with  the  committee  rather  than  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  know  everyone  is 
entitled  to  bring  forth  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  any  argument  he  wishes,  but  I 
think  it  would  make  it  a  great  deal  easier 
if  these  amendments  had  been  debated 
and  discussed  earlier  and  maybe  we 
could  have  worked  out  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences if  they  had  been  brought  out 
before  the  last  minute  and  without  mak- 
ing accusations  against  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  House,  saying  we  have 
not  been  informing  Members. 

I  did  not  have  a  copy  of  this  com- 
promise piece  of  legislation  until  yester- 
day morning,  and  that  will  always  be 
true  of  compromise  legislation. 

Also,  when  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday  was  made  available  this 
morning  and  was  put  on  the  Members' 
desks,  this  was  available  to  everybody 
and  was  at  his  hands.  So  the  fact  that 


we  have  a  bill  smd  that  people  have  not 
had  exact  copies  of  it  is  not  exactly  the 
situation.  If  those  people  had  really 
wanted  to  find  out  about  the  vital  parts 
of  my  substitute,  they  could  have  found 
out  about  it  as  long  ago  as  October  5. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  should  be 
cleared  up.  At  least  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned about  it.  Getting  back  to  the 
amendment  before  us,  offered  by  the 
[rentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Sisk), 
amendment  No.  2.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  inquired  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  this  were  the  amend- 
ment that  had  been  knocked  out  in  con- 
ference. 

Tlie  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  I 
think  for  anyone  reading  the  dehbera- 
tions  of  this  House,  without  giving  any 
further  explanation  as  to  why  it  is  now 
acceptable  when  it  had  been  knocked  out 
in  conference  last  year — I  do  not  think 
this  Record  reads  properly.  I  feel  that  it 
is  imperative  and  important  that  if  there 
are  any  differences  between  the  pending 
amendment  and  that  which  was  knocked 
out  in  conference,  these  should  be  pointed 
out.  The  reasons  should  be  given  for  its 
iiaving  been  knocked  out  originally  and 
why  it  should  be  acceptable  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  brief  comment,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  would 
like  to  comment.  I  might  comment  that 
I  appreciate  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  was  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  bill  last  spring,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  far  more 
familiar  with  that  bill  than  I  am.  be- 
cause the  gentleman  knows.  I  am  sure, 
that  we  were  shaping  a  bill  having  to  do 
with  emergency  financing.  This  amend- 
ment was  put  on  it  at  that  time  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hanna). 
The  reason,  I  am  told  by  my  staff  people, 
that  it  was  stricken  is  that  it  really  did 
not  belong  in  a  matter  of  emergency  fi- 
nancing, and  it  should  be  considered 
more  as  a  policy  matter  in  connection 
with  new  authorization.  That  was  the 
reason,  I  am  told,  that  it  was  stricken 
from  the  bill — not  because  of  any  basic 
objection  to  the  principle  or  policy  estab- 
lished, but  it  was  stricken  because  it  was 
a  policy  matter  and  did  not  belong  in 
that  biU. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  May  I  ask,  am  I  to 
understand  that  this  grants  powers  to  a 
savings  and  loan  association  that  is  part 
of  a  holding  company  so  it  will  have  the 
same  power  that  a  savings  and  loan  has 
that  is  not  part  of  a  holding  company, 
or  is  it  the  other  way  around? 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words  again,  it  puts 
the  savings  and  loan  that  is  part  of  a 
holding  company — that  is  a  wholly 
owned  part  of  a  holding  company — this 
would  put  it  on  an  equal  basis  with  a 
savings  and  loan  today  that  is  not  part 
of  the  holding  company.  It  simply  brings 
the  holding  company  of  the  savings  and 
loan  in  line  in  connection  with  third- 
party  dealings  and  subjects  It  to  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
on  a  cas e-by-case  basis. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  But  it  is  not  giving 
any  more  powers.  It  is  Just  giving  equal 
powers? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONAS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATCRE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTI  OrFERED  BT   MR.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
amendments  at  the  desk,  one  on  page  37 
and  one  on  page  42.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  is  on  page  37. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  Page  37.  line  4, 
strike  all  after  the  semicolon  through  line  6 
after  (D),  and  insert  "and  (C)". 

On  page  37.  line  8.  after  expenses  add: 
",  as  may  be  specified  In  appropriation  acts." 

On  page  37,  line  13,  strike  all  after  the 
semicolon  through  the  semicolon  on  line  15, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)  amounts 
appropriated    under  subsection    (b);". 

On  page  37.  line  17,  strike  all  after  "re- 
quired" through  the  conuna  on  line  16. 

On  page  37.  line  21,  strike  line  21  through 
line  10,  on  page  38  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part  other  than 
sections  125  and  126." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  may  make  It  ap- 
pear to  be  complicated,  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  very  simple.  It  strikes  out 
the  language  in  the  section  which  per- 
mits backdoor  spending  and  directs  that 
funds  to  finance  these  programs  be  ob- 
tained through  the  regular  appropria- 
tions process  and  specified  in  appropri- 
a  lion  acts. 

Instead  of  providing  funds  through 
TreasuiT  financing  as  the  bill  does,  my 
amendment  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  other  than  sections  125  and  126." 

The  only  reason  sections  125  and  126 
are  elimhiated  is  that  those  sections 
contain  specific  authorizations  of  dollar 
amoimts,  so  it  would  not  be  necessai-y 
to  have  the  provisions  of  those  sections 
financed  by  this  blanket  authorization. 

As  I  say,  it  may  sound  complicated,  but 
the  language  of  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
which  would  permit  the  corporation  to 
go  through  the  backdoor  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  get  its  financing,  and  would  re- 
quire it  to  go  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  a  second  amend- 
ment, after  this  one  is  disposed  of,  which 
would  require  the  submission  of  a  busi- 
ness-type budget  as  required  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  certainly  will  be 
no  objection  to  the  second  amendment 
the  gentleman  intends  to  offer.  There  is 
not  agreement  with  respect  to  the  first. 
The  draft  legislation  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  administration  took  the 
same  approach  as  is  taken  here.  I  believe 
the  reason  is  quite  clear.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  loans  to  pay  the  interest 
charges  during  the  early  years  of  a  new 
community  development  there  must  be 
continuity  assured  for  the  new  commu- 
nity development. 

There  must  be  assurance  of  continu- 
ity in  loan  funds.  I  tliink  tliat  the  ad- 
ministration agreed — they  certainly 
.aised  no  question  about  this  during  our 
very  extensive  hearings  on  title  I — I 
tJiink  they  agreed  that  this  continuity 

could  be  better  assured 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  interrupt  my  friend? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course. 
Mr.  JONAS.  To  say  I  am  not  sm-prised 
the  Department  would  approve  this.  Nat- 
urally they  would  like  to  have  blanket 
authority  and  have  more  simplified  au- 
thority. They  do  not  necessarily  enjoy 
coming  up  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  justifying  their  requests 
for  funds  and  for  contract  authority. 

As  was  brought  out  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  .  you  have  already 
allowed  public  housing  to  get  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Congress.  They  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  get  contract  authority  and 
then  they  come  before  the  subcommittee 
and  say  that  it  will  take  $650  mUlion  this 
year  to  pick  up  the  tab.  Well,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  put  up  the  money. 
There  ought  to  be  some  supervision  and 
some  control  over  this.  We  do  not  think 
we  are  dilatory.  We  think  they  can  jus- 
tify their  program  a  year  in  advance. 
Once  we  get  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble  handling  this 
than  there  is  handling  model  cities  ap- 
propriations or  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  think  he  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  mentioned  a  $650  mil- 
lion limitation  in  your  discussion  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  The  limitation  is 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  an  overall  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  With  respect  to 
the  loans  which  are  the  principal  con- 
sideration. The  overall  limitation  is  $240 
million,  $20  million  for  any  single 
project. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  make  one  other 
point?  Once  the  legislative  conmiittee 
gets  this  legislation  on  the  books  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee ceases — xmless  you  bring  in  repealing 
or  modifying  legislation.  However,  there 
ought  to  be  another  committee  with  re- 
sponsibility to  supervise  the  operation 
of  the  program  imder  the  authorization 
as  contained  in  the  legislation.  That  is 
one  of  the  principal  fimctions  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is  to 
have  these  groups  come  before  this  com- 
mittee and  explain  what  they  have  done 
under  the  authority  granted  by  the  basic 
legislation,  give  their  facts  and  figures 
and  justify  what  they  are  doing.  That 


Is  our  main  function,  with  the  additional 
responsibility  of  recommending  the  fund- 
ing level  based  upon  past  experiences  and 
future  requirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

( By  imanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Jonas  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BOW.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations   (Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  that  the  gen- 
tleman offered  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  con- 
trol over  spending.  This  is  one  of  the 
real  problems  in  the  coimtry  today.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  will  affect  continuity,  but 
certainly  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
a  review  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  spending  of  Federal  dol- 
lars. It  is  one  way  we  may  be  able  to 
control  spending  and  to  control  inflation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  ,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  39, 
noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONAS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITITTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  imendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On  page  42,  after 
line  23,  add  the  following: 

"(g)  A  business-type  budget  for  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  sections  102,  103,  and 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  (31  tr.S.C.  847-849)  for  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WTLUAMS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATTTRE  OF  A  StTBSTinjrt 
OFFERED  BY    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens,  pages  2  through  48, 
lines  1  through  21,  strike  out  all  of  title  I, 
"TITLE  I-URBAN  GROWTH  AND  NEW 
COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

One  hundred  and  nine  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Williams)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  suppoi-t  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  strike  title  I  of  this 
bill.  This  title  basically  affects  the  so- 
called  new  community  development. 
Such  a  proposal  obviously  has  implica- 
tions that  range  far  and  long. 

For  example,  how  would  this  new  com- 
mimity  development  relate  to  national 
policies  on  enviionmental  quality  and  on 
land  use  which  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  been  developing? 
I  do  not  beheve  that  legislation  of  this 
scope  and  complexity  should  be  enacted 
now.  At  the  very  least,  we  should  await 
the  results  of  the  study  of  urban  growth 
policies  that  is  under  way  within  the 
White  House  Domestic  Council. 

The  title  would  also  authorize  a  greatly 
expanded  new  communities  program. 
This  program  would  involve  many  du- 
bious features  such  as — 

First,  authorization  of  direct  Federal 
development  of  new  communities  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  as  distinct  from  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  to  private  en- 
terprise and  State  and  local  public 
bodies ; 

Second,  authorization  of  direct  Federal 
grants  to  new  communities  to  help  cover 
their  ordinary  municipal  expenses  for  as 
long  as  3  years ;  and 

Third,  the  establishment  of  a  virtually 
(independent  Community  Development 
Corporation  within  HUD,  with  functions 
overlapping  many  functions  assigned  to 
other  units  of  HUD. 

Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  19436 
is  to  provide  housing.  This  housing  must 
be  within  a  relatively  short  distance  of 
the  business  and  industry  that  provide 
jobs.  In  every  one  of  our  major  cities  to- 
day, we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
which  are  uninhabiUble  and  we  have 
massive  areas  which  are  ripe  for  redevel- 
opment. It  is  imperative  that  we  buUd 
new  housing  in  these  areas,  and  re- 
habilitate much  of  the  uninhabitable 
housing  in  our  major  cities.  It  is  these 
areas  that  presently  have  the  business 
and  industry  that  provide  jobs.  It  is  these 
areas  that  have  the  municipal  services 
such  as  water,  electricity,  and  sanitary 
sewage.  These  areas  also  have  adequate 
educational  and  public  safety  services. 
Under  this  expanded  new  commumues 
program  caUed  for  in  title  I  of  this  D  u 
aU  of  these  pubUc  services  facilities  wouia 
have  to  be  constructed.  This  could  only 
mean  fewer  dollars  for  adequate  housmg 
and  much  fewer  new  housing  units. 

Legislation  as  complex  and  controver- 
sial as  title  I  of  this  bill  deserves  our 
most  careful  consideration.  The  closing 
days  of  a  busy  session  are  hardly  the  tune 
most  conducive  to  such  consideration,  i 
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am  thei-efore  offering  this  amendment  in 
the  belief  that  we  have  everything  to  gain 
by  postponing  action  on  the  proposals  of 
title  I  imtil  the  start  of  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Fifty-four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  3801 

Abbltt 

Foreman 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Adams 

Gibbons 

Ottin.ner 

Alexander 

Gilbert 

Philbiu 

Anderson, 

Orover 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

Hanna 

PodeU 

Aspinall 

Hansen,  Wa.sh 

Powell 

BeU,  Calif. 

Hays 

Price,  Tex. 

Berry 

Hebert 

Purcell 

Blanton 

Holifield 

Held,  N.Y. 

Blatnik 

Horton 

Rivers 

Boland 

Jacobs 

Robison 

Boiling 

Jarman 

Rodino 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Utah 

Keith 

Roudebush 

Button 

King 

Saylor 

Celler 

Kluczynski 

Scheuer 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Sebellus 

Clark 

Landrum 

Shriver 

Clay 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Collins.  Tex. 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Corbett 

Lujan 

Sullivan 

Cormau 

McCloskey 

Taft 

Cramer 

McClure 

Talcott 

Daddarlo 

McKneally 

Tieman 

de  la  Garza 

MacGregor 

Timney 

Dennis 

Mathias 

Waldie 

Dent 

Mcskill 

Watson 

Dlgga 

Michel 

Weicker 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mize 

Wilson, 

Fallon 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

Parbsteln 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Wright 

Fascell 

OKonskl 

Wyatt 

Foley 

Olseu 

Wydler 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  19436,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  333  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  who  may  not  have  been  here 
immediately  prior  to  the  quorum  call, 
the  pending  business  is  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
yania  (Mr.  Williams)  which  would  elim- 
inate title  I  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. 

In  rejecting  the  concept  of  new  com- 
munity development,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  taken  a  position 
that  is  contrary  to  the  position  taken  in 
the  party  platforms  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  very  specific  language  of 
the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  It  is  contrary  to  the  position 
Of  the  disthiguished  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  v;iunall> 
^d  that  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  fallacy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
WJsition  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.  Williams)    can  be 


found  in  his  repeated  assertions  tliat  our 
purpose  is  solely  to  provide  housing,  and 
that  is  what,  the  gentleman  says,  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to.  None  of  us 
can  take  that  view,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  was  in  1948  that  tills 
Congress  and  the  Nation  made  a  com- 
mitment to  provide  decent  housing,  in  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  all 
American  families.  And  it  is  to  the  suit- 
able living  environment  that  title  I  is 
directed.  We  have  a  national  goal  of  26 
million  units  of  housing  for  the  decade 
from  1958  to  1968.  Where  are  these  houses 
going  to  be  located? 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  with 
planning  and  with  ingenuity,  both  pubUc 
and  private,  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
through  new  community  development  a 
far  more  suitable  living  environment 
than  we  presently  enjoy. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Williams)  has  misrepresented  the 
thrust  of  title  I.  It  seeks  to  assist  new 
community  development  of  four  different 
kinds,  not  just  new  freestanding  com- 
munities, but  new-town,  in-town,  sub- 
urban developments  in  metropohtan 
areas  and  assistance  to  existing  commu- 
nities with  unusual  growth  potential. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Williams)  says  this  is  a  costly  bill. 
This  again  is  inaccurate.  The  principal 
provisions  of  title  I  with  respect  to  fund- 
ing are  for  guarantees,  as  insisted  upon 
by  the  administration,  and  loans  repay- 
able to  the  coiporation. 

Let  me  say  that  this  legislation  was 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  other 
body — only  four  votes  dissenting.  It  has 
been  called  for  by  the  President  and  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  has  been  one 
crying  need  in  the  housing  field,  it  is 
for  a  new  and  imaginative  approach  to- 
ward the  healthy  growth  of  our  cities  or 
inner  cities,  new  communities,  and  the 
like.  Tlie  section  of  the  bill  really  was 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  and  presents  the  type  of 
program  with  which  we  can  all  go  for- 
ward and  achieve  some  real  progress  in 
the  housing  field. 

As  he  has  just  stated,  it  serves  the 
purpose  that  was  announced  as  a  policy 
by  President  Nixon  in  what  he  sought  for 
the  future.  It  follows  through  on  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made  not  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  but  by  many  oth- 
ers, in  addition  to  what  he  has  offered, 
and  what  he  has  put  in  there  himself. 
We  need  to  try  to  meet  the  urgent  situ- 
ations that  have  been  not  only  created 
by  our  exploding  population  but  by  the 
constant  movement  of  that  population 
and  by  the  ci-ying  need  to  do  somethmg 
in  Uie  inner  cities  better  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past  where  we  have  failed 
to  meet  our  national  obligation  in  that 
respect. 

I  think  that  by  the  means  provided 
in  section  1,  we  are  on  the  road  and  we 
are  getting  started  and  this  is  something 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  point  to 


with  pride  as  having  voted  for  when  it 
comes  to  national  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  How  does  the  building  of  a 

new  community  in  the  hiner  city  differ 

from  present  urban  renewal  programs? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

.gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  is  provision  in  the 
bill  for  an  expanded  form  of  urban  re- 
newal that  would  permit  the  acquisition 
of  land  which  is  functionally  or  econom- 
ically obsolescent  but  not  necessarily 
blighted  or  in  slum  condition. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  genUeman  will  yield 
further,  is  that  in  title  I,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  discourse? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Part  C  of  title  I. 
Mr.  KYL.  And  this  is  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  urban  renewal;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KYL.  And  yet  it  is  called  a  new 
policy  which  is  supposed  to  make  prog- 
ress in  new  community  building  in  the 
inner  city? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  it  seeks  to  do  is 
to  make  land  available  on  a  more  con- 
siderable scale  that  currently  is  not 
available  under  present  urban  renewal 
definitions. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  What  is  the  limitation  of 
the  scale  under  present  urban  renewal 
legislation? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  criterion  that  pre- 
sents a  problem  is  the  requirement  that 
the  area  subject  to  renewal  be  in  slum 
or  blighted  condition.  There  are  many 
areas  in  our  central  cities  where  slum 
or  blighted  conditions  do  not  exist,  but 
where  there  is  a  condition  of  obsoles- 
cence. For  example,  in  Toledo,  the  dis- 
trict I  represent,  we  have  a  60-acre  tract 
of  land  immediately  adjacent  to  our 
downtown  business  district  that  has  been 
all  but  abandoned  by  the  Penn  Central. 
That  land  is  not  blighted  or  slum  in  its 
condition,  but  it  is  economically  obso- 
lescent. That  land  would  qualify  under 
the  provision  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  it  be  possible,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  to  have  an 
urban  renewal  program  which  would  ac- 
quire the  land  that  the  gentleman  says 
is  now  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble mider  the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  I  ask  again, 
is  this  simply  an  extension  or  a  liber- 
alization of  the  criteria  for  urban  re- 
newal? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  or- 
der to  conserve  as  much  time  as  we  can 
and  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
I  should  like  to  inquire  how  many  Mem- 
bers desire  to  speak  on  the  Williams 
amendment  so  that  we  might  determine 
the  time  to  vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Williams 
amendment  close  at  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  he  make  the 
request  with  a  time  of  10  minutes  after 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  time  on  the  Williams  amend- 
ment terminate  at  10  minutes  after 
3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Iowa    (Mr. 

SCHERLE>. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scherle 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Williams.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PUCINSKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
lirge  my  colleagues  to  stay  with  the  com- 
mittee on  title  I,  and  this  section  C  of 
the  title  on  page  44. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  deep  understanding 
that  he  has  shown  in  drafting  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities.  As  he  has 
stated,  imder  present  limitations  in  the 
present  law,  the  land  must  be  slum  or 
blighted  before  we  can  use  it  for  public 
housing.  Cities  all  over  America  are  in 
a  strait  jacket  in  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  finding  land  for  low-  or  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  drive  through  that  city  and  you 
see  large  areas  in  which  factories  have 
been  abandoned,  and  they  are  not  in 
blighted  areas.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  been  abandoned  because  industry 
has  moved  someplace  else.  But.  under 
existing  law,  we  cannot  demolish  these 
abandoned  factories  or  stores  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago  has  dreamed 
about  the  day  when  we  can  redevelop 
the  stockyards  into  a  viable  community 
with  middle-  and  low-income  housing. 
We  urge  the  Members  to  realize  that  for 
the  first  time  urban  communities  see 
hope,  we  see  light  at  the  end  of  a  long 
tunnel,  in  trying  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  this  country.  In  the  large  city 
today  this  title  I  offers  us  the  greatest 
hope.  This  is  landmark  legislation.  The 
gentleman  has  performed  a  monumental 
service  to  the  people  of  America  by  offer- 
i.ng  us  this  provision. 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  American 
population  is  now  living  in  12  major 
urban  areas — mind  you,  75  percent  of 


this  Nation's  population  lives  in  urban 
communities.  We  need  this  provision  so 
the  cities,  which  are  in  de^jerate  need, 
may  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
people.  So  I  solemnly  urge  the  Members 
to  reject  the  amendment  and  stay  with 
the  committee  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
improve  existing  legislation  to  meet  the 
housing  needs. 

I  can  tell  Members  this.  If  this  legis- 
lation is  approved,  it  will  open  up  a  whole 
new  dimension  of  opportunity  for  urban 
areas,  and  every  city  in  the  country  will 
be  able  to  put  such  land  to  use,  land 
which  now  is  totally  useless  to  the  cities 
and  is  not  bringing  in  taxes  but  is  just 
lying  there.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
touch  those  areas  because  of  limitations 
of  existing  law.  The  bill  contains  an  ex- 
cellent provision  in  title  I.  This  amend- 
ment would  really  emasculate  the  bill. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Kyl). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kyl 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Williams.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman    from    Missouri     (Mr. 

HUNGATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  and 
perhaps  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, whether  they  have  considered 
in  this  legislation  the  situations  whereby 
some  of  these  projects  are  constructed  at 
a  cost  sometimes  of,  let  us  say,  $1.5  mil- 
lion, and  the  city  officials  say  they  do  not 
want  it,  and  the  elected  county  officials 
say  they  do  not  want  it,  and  the  elected 
State  officials  say  they  do  not  want  It, 
and  the  elected  Federal  representaUve 
says  they  do  not  want  it  and  HUD  offi- 
cials say  even  if  local  people  do  not  want 
it  they  will  get  it  anyway— it  is  good  for 
them. 

Also  built  into  this  is  subsidy  of  interest 
down  to  1  percent,  and  location  of  a  loan, 
and  guarantee  of  a  loan,  and  subsidy  of 
rental  on  property  after  2  years,  and  tax 
exemption  because  of  loopholes  that  oc- 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  that  to  eliminate  title  I  by 
this  amendment  would  not  improve  the 
bill  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not 
hasty  legislation  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  title  I.  Title  I  has  been  put  to- 
gether over  2  years  and  has  been  put 
together  by  the  two  subcommittees,  the 
main  subcommittee — the  Housing  Sub- 
committee— and  a  special  subcommittee. 
It  has  been  considered  by  our  full  com- 
mittee also.  Let  us  l(X)k  at  the  voting  in 
the  committee,  let  us  see  what  happened 
when  we  had  these  discussions  in  our 
committee  on  the  merit  of  this  particu- 
lar title. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  approved 
this  by  13  to  0.  The  full  committee  ap- 
proved it  on  a  vote  of  24  to  4. 

The  Senate  already  has  worked  on  this 
bill  and  has  approved  title  I  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

It  is  not  an  excessively  costly  pro- 
vision we  are  asking  for  in  title  I.  There 
is  $400  million  in  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  is  not  an  OEO 
community  action  project.  This  is  a  proj- 
ect that  will  be  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department. 

I  believe  In  the  smaller  areas  of  the 
country,  in  our  rural  areas,  we  can 
make  use  of  this  in  order  to  keep  a  viable 
rural  environment  so  that  the  folks  will 
stay  in  the  smaller  commimities  and  not 
cause  the  problems  now  being  caused 
in  the  cities  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  have  made  a  similar  argument  so 
far  as  the  Farmers  Hwne  Administra- 
tion program  is  concerned.  I  believe  our 
smaller  commimities  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
living  conditions  up  to  standard,  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  larger  communities  to 
have  a  breathing  spell  so  that  they  can 
catch  up  with  the  population  explosion. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  voted 
down  and  that  title  I  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
distinguished     gentleman     from    Ohio 


cur  between  235  and  236  and  the  Ta«->  g^ate^j  t^e  Congress  has  made  a  commit- 


Reform  Act  we  passed  last  year.  I  wonder 
If  the  committee  has  given  consideration 
to  those  problems  and  to  the  rights  of 
the  local  people? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  had  pro- 
posals made  by  HUD  which  would  have 
overrim  and  blocked  out  all  local  control 
of  zoning  problems  and  everything.  That 
was  knocked  out  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  committee.  I  am  glad  to  know 
the  gentleman  is  interested  in  that.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  urge  the 
gentleman  and  all  members  of  our  com- 
mittee to  try  to  maintain  local  control 
of  this  question  as  much  as  possible,  be- 
cause that  is  where  we  get  the  interest 
of  the  local  communities.  We  are  trying 
to  do  a  good  job  on  that. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  make  inquiry  into  this  situation. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will  see  that  the 
committee  does  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens). 


ment  to  make  a  suitable  home  available 
to  every  American  family  and  in  a  suit- 
able environment.  Then  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  went  on 
to  say,  this  new  community  development 
program  will  permit  new  towns  'within 
new  towns. 

Let  us  get  one  thing  straight.  Are  we 
interested  in  housing,  interested  in  up- 
grading our  present  urban  centers,  or  are 
we  interested  in  "pie  in  tlie  sky"?  In  my 
opinion  this  new  community  develop- 
ment program  falls  Into  the  pie-in-the- 
sky  category. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  In  every 
major  metropoUtan  area  In  this  country 
there  are  vast  areas  where  the  majority 
of  the  housing  Is  right  now,  today,  un- 
inhabitable. There  are  vast  areas  ripe 
for  redevelopment. 

We  can  improve  these  areas  with  a 
mix  of  public  housing,  housing  built  un- 
der the  235  and  236  programs  and  many 
other  programs,  to  accomplish  a  really 
good  environment  in  existing  urban  cen- 
ters, which  already  are  the  centers  oi 
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culture  and  have  excellent  educational 
facilities  and  everything  else. 

ThiB  new  housing  can  be  built  with 
plenty  of  open  space  to  provide  for  the 
right  kind  of  recreation. 

There  Is  already  in  existence  in  these 
areas  all  of  the  municipal  services  and 
facilities  which  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  any  new  community  project. 

It  may  be  that  some  parts  of  this  bill 
should  be  changed  to  enable  us  to  re- 
build those  sections  of  our  urban  areas 
which  are  crying  today  for  redevelop- 
ment. 

Let  me  spell  out  tc  the  Members  what 
is  happening  in  our  major  urban  areas 
today.  For  several  decades  there  has  been 
a  move  to  the  suburbs.  Today  this  trend 
is  reversing.  Approximately  $5  million  to 
S7  million  of  private  capital  is  being  in- 
vested every  year  In  the  center  city  of 
Philadelphia.  People  who  moved  to  the 
suburbs  are  anxious  to  move  back  to 
the  city,  to  be  near  their  places  of  em- 
ployment and  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  where  the  action  really  Is. 

If  we  can  devote  the  money  we  have 
available  to  new  housing  to  accomplish 
that  which  I  have  already  described,  a 
mix  of  various  tjT^es  of  housing  with 
proper  open  space,  we  are  going  to  get 
away  from  these  integrated  areas,  be- 
cause people  who  have  been  moving  to 
the  suburbs  are  going  to  start  moving 
back  into  the  cities. 

If  we  can  accomplish  this  sort  of  thing, 
then  insead  of  having  $5  million  to  $7 
million  of  private  capital  invested  an- 
nually In  the  center  city  of  Philadelphia, 
we  will  see  more  like  $40  million  or  $50 
million  of  private  capital  annually  being 
attracted  in  the  redevelopment  of  the 
center  city  areas. 

I  say  to  you,  if  you  want  housing,  if 
you  want  it  now,  if  you  want  to  meet 
the  requirements  that  have  been  set  up 
by  this  Congress  for  new  housing  starts, 
then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  support  my 
amendment  for  striking  title  I  in  its  en- 
tirety and  take  the  course  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  tliink  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ought  to  take  into  consideration 
the  long  and  arduous  time  put  into  this 
title  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  2 
solid  years  which  have  been  devoted  to 
this.  There  have  been  2  solid  years  of 
urban  growth  study,  iRguring  also  the 
increase  in  population. 

Basically  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  trying  to  do  here  today.  If  we 
let  him  do  it — and  I  hope  we  will — is  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  75  million 
persons  who  wiU  be  on  this  earth  within 
29  years.  The  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  wants  to  stand  still. 

Some  imagination  has  to  be  used  in 
this  bill.  Some  imagination  has  to  be 
".':ed  in  title  I.  It  has  been  tlirough  the 
G^cntleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley) 
^vorking  with  people  with  the  best  ex- 
pertise in  housing  and  in  urban  growth 


In  the  counti-y  who  came  before  him  in 
tlie  ad  hoc  committee  that  we  have  got- 
ten this  far. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  bring  out  here  this 
afternoon  that  it  is  estimated  that  for 
every  $1  million  authorized  and  appro- 
priated— and  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
235  and  236  sections  in  the  hoiising  bill — 
that  money  produces  approximately  1,000 
units.  So  for  every  $25  million  provided 
and  appropriated  we  will  be  able  to  build 
approximately  25.000  units.  From  that 
s:andpoint,  Mr.  Chairman,  each  unit  will 
create  2  years  of  man  work  in  the  field. 
Putting  it  another  way,  each  unit  will 
provide  work  for  two  men  for  1  year; 
25.000  units  will  create  50,000  jobs  in  the 
construction  field.  In  addition  to  that 
there  would  be  approximately  7,000  jobs 
created  off  site  and  75,000  related  jobs 
created  totaling  132,000  jobs  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  expenditure  of 
this  money  in  sections  235  and  236. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  pass  this  title 
I  would  increase  tliat  amount  of  jobs  by 
100  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
No.  1,  when  looking  at  title  I,  does  not 
deal  with  merely  the  inner  city.  It  does 
not  deal  with  merely  the  Restons  or 
Columbia's.  It  deals  with  a  problem  we 
will  have  to  face  5,  10,  20,  40,  or  50 
years  in  the  future  in  this  country.  It 
deals  with  every  phase  and  ever  facet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment— and  much  of  what  the  gentleman 
said  Is  true  about  Philadelphia,  but  the 
gentleman  is  being  provincial  just  as  I 
am  often  provincial,  but  the  problem  is 
that  too  frequently  we  do  not  look  at 
the  entire  problem.  We  are  all  prone  to 
be  provincial.  We  look  not  to  5,  10,  or  20 
years  from  today,  but  merely  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  face  the 
crisis  with  which  we  are  confronted  to- 
day in  this  Nation?  Why  is  this  country 
in  this  State  of  affairs?  I  say  this  be- 
cause amendments  to  strike  such  as  that 
being  offered  at  this  moment  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  past.  We  have  not  looked  to 
the  future.  We  have  just  taken  care  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  population  experts, 
every  type  expert  possible  testified  before 
the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Urban  Growth. 
If  anyone  takes  the  time  to  look  at  the 
hearings  and  reads  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  one  finds  that  a  crisis  will  face 
us  unless  we  take  action  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  of  money 
involved  Is  negligible  If  we  spend  It  today. 
If  we  wait,  it  will  cost  us  50  to  100  times 
as  much.  So  I  plead  with  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  on  this  amend- 
ment to  not  look  just  to  tomorrow.  Look 
beyond  the  end  of  your  nose.  Look  to  the 
future  and  think  of  the  Nation  and  not  to 
your  own  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bere  of  the  Committee  and  plead  with 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  reject 


the  Williams  amendinent  and  retain 
title  I  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  vMr.  Willl&ms)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
,stitute  offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
.sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams)  Uiere 
were — ayes  75,  noes  55. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apix)inted  as  tellers  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  tliat  there  were — ayes  94, 
noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  to  tlie  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  EU^CKBURN  TO 
IHE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SVB- 
STITDTE    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Blackbvr;;  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  ol  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  Beginning  on  page 
75,  line  11,  strike  out  all  through  page  84, 
line  10,  axid  renumber  the  following  titles. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  passage  of  comprehensive 
Housing  Act  amendments  of  1970  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress. 

While  I  regret  the  deletion  of  key  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  vei-sion  of  legis- 
lation, I  feel  that  we  must  act  to  improve 
the  available  housing  programs  assi,ted 
in  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

Of  crucial  importance  in  this  bill  is 
the  provision  in  title  VII  for  crime  insur- 
ance for  businesses  In  high-crime  areas. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  to  incentive 
for  downtown  and  Inner-city  businesses 
has  been  the  unavailability  of  crime  in- 
smance  at  reasonable  rates,  and  often, 
the  total  unavailability  of  such  protec- 
tion. As  an  early  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  federally  guaranteed  or  assisted 
insurance  for  residents  of  these  areas,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  we  are  answering 
this  need. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  committee 
version  of  the  bill  which  I  felt  .^hould  be 
retained.  First,  I  have  favored  advance 
funding  for  some  HUD  progiams  witich 
require  long  leadtime,  plarming  and  con- 
struction phases.  The  3-year  programs 
provided  for  in  the  committes  version 
were  important  steps  toward  aiLswcring 
this  need. 

But  even  more  important  are  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  committee  bill 
providing  improved  Federal  help  for  new 
towns  and  cities.  A  great  deal  of  pioneer- 
ing has  been  done  in  and  around  my  own 
congressional  district  In  the  field  of  new 
community  development.  Federal  loan 
guarantees  for  both  State  and  local  land 
development  groups — for  tlic  purpose  of 
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fostering  new  communities — would  be  a 
vital  step  toward  realization  of  signif- 
icant progress  in  this  area.  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  delete  title  I. 
I  feel  that  the  state  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry, the  condition  of  our  cities,  and 
the  condition  of  our  economy  as  a  whole 
warrants  this  help  at  this  time.  It  is  thus 
most  disappointing  that  the  House  failed 
to  retain  the  title  I  provisions. 

Still,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute are  important  advances  in  Federal 
assistance  to  housing  and  renewal.  I 
hope  for  a  more  comprehensive  version 
emerging  from  the  conference  with  the 
Senate.  But  most  important,  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  that  this  legislation  be 
enacted  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress  late  in  December. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  which  would  strike  the 
crime  insurance  provision  from  the  sub- 
stitute bill  which  is  now  before  the 
House. 

I  have  circularized  this  matter  among 
all  of  you  and  set  forth  very  briefly  the 
reason  why  I  am  taking  this  action. 

I  want  everyone  to  be  aware  that  un- 
der this  proposal  we  would  be  for  tlie 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
placing  a  Federal  agency  in  the  business 
of  direct  writing  of  insurance. 

You  will  recall,  those  of  you  who  re- 
viewed the  initial  measure  which  was 
presented  and  which  is  nov/  being  pushed 
into  the  background— the  initial  bill- 
would  have  made  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment write  insurance  across  the  board — 
property  damage,  fire  insurance,  and  ap- 
parently life  and  accident,  if  they 
wanted  to. 

The  more  the  Members  of  the  House 
reviewed   the  initial   measure,   the  one 
which  was  brought  up  on  the  rule  before 
this  House,  the  more  apparent  it  became 
to  the  sponsors  of  this  particular  provi- 
sion that  the  House  would  not  accept 
anything  this   broad  and  this  directly 
competitive  with  one  of  the  most  vital 
segments  of  the  economy  in  the  country, 
that  being  the  private  insurance  sector. 
So  we  now  find  ouiselves — and,  inci- 
dentally, I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  title  I  and  all  the  prep- 
aration and  I  agree  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  preparation  that  went  into 
title  I  and  I  want  to  join  those  who  con- 
gratulated   the    gentleman    from    Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)   for  the  work  he  did  on 
title  I— a  great  deal  of  preparation  and 
foresight  was  in  that  title  and  we  just 
voted  it  down. 

But  this  particular  title  is  something 
that  has  no  precedent  before  the  com- 
mittee or  before  the  House.  This  is  just 
a   brand  new  baby  that  has  suddenly 
been  born  and  we  are  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  tell  the  insurers  in  this  country 
that  if  they  do  not  want  to  write  insur- 
ance in  cerUin  areas  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  do  it  for  them.  We  only 
say.  "if  you  cannot  pay  affordable  rates." 
Now  what  are  affordable  rates?  When  I 
look  at  the  hundreds  of  dollars  that  I 
spend  each  year  on  my  own  automobile 
insurance,  I  would  like  for  somebody  to 
ask  me  what  is  an  affordable  rate  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  cut  it  in  half.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  I  have  to  pay  it  if 
I  am  going  to  have  insurance. 


So  we  are  going  to  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  decide  what  is  an  afford- 
able rate  for  one  individual  and  what  is 
not  an  affordable  rate  for  another. 

I  say  that  we  are  setting  an  extremely 
dangerous  precedent  when  we  take  ac- 
tion of  this  sort. 

I  was  told  at  one  time  this  title  Is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  what  the  Senate  has 
offered.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  taken  action  is  hardly 
enough  to  warrant  an  absolute  endorse- 
ment, nor  is  it  irrefutable  evidence  that 
absolute  wisdom  has  been  exercised. 

When  we  look  at  this  bill,  we  find  It  is 
not  a  copy  of  the  Senate  version.  The 
Senate  version  gives  the  States  and  pri- 
vate insurers  1  year  in  which  to  set  up 
plans. 

There  are  many  questions  that  are  un- 
answered with  regard  to  this  particular 
title. 

Since  most  of  us  only  saw  this  title  for 
the  first  time  last  night,  I  think  it  raises 
serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  committee  should  adopt  a  provision 
having  this  broad  a  scope  and  these  seri- 
ous implications  as  far  as  the  intrusion 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  is  concerned. 
Gentlemen,  the  testimony  from  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Mr.  Bernstein,  testified  very 
strongly  against  this  particular  type  of 
proposal.  It  calls  for  an  open-ended  ap- 
propriation. We  do  not  know  how  much 
money  we  are  talking  about.  We  are  say- 
ing that  whatever  losses  take  place  can 
come  from  some  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. But  then  we  go  on  to  say  that 
shortages  will  be  made  up  by  the  appro- 
priation process. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  controlling 
the  budget — and  that  is  something  to 
which  we  all  give  a  great  deal  of  lipserv- 
ice— then  I  say  let  us  demonstrate  that 
concern  by  not  adopting  a  proposal 
which  is  genuinely  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  Nobody  has  ever  offered  to  suggest 
how  much  money  we  are  talking  about. 
It  has  been  suggested,  as  I  interpret  the 
bill,  that  HUD  could  use  private  insurers 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  policies 
and  for  the  purpose  of  handling  claims. 
But  what  incentive  would  there  be  for 
the  private  insurer  to  hold  the  losses 
down?  The  private  insurer  is  running  no 
risk  at  all.  The  agent  who  writes  the 
policy  would  make  a  commission  and 
then  his  hands  would  be  free. 

Mr.  ANNUNIZO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Blackburn  amendment.  As  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  know,  over  100 
Members  of  this  House  have  cosponsored 
the  crime-insurance  legislation.  For  over 
5  years  I  have  been  working  on  the  in- 
surance problem.  I  began  my  work  prior 
to  the  Watts  riots,  prior  to  the  Chicago 
riots,  and  prior  to  the  Newai-k,  N.J..  riots. 
So  I  do  not  want  any  connection  to  be 
made  between  those  riots  and  this  par- 
ticular insurance  program. 

It  is  true  that  I  accepted  the  Ste- 
phens substitute  under  which  we  woiUd 
eliminate  property  and  extended  cover- 
age. I  want  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  to  know  that  over  2  years 


ago  this  proposal  came  before  our  com- 
mittee. We  held  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal   in   Chicago,    in   Washington,   in 
Newark,  and  in  every  city  where  we  con- 
ducted hearings,  we  saw  the  faces  of  the 
small  businessmen  of  America  who  every 
day  are  going  out  of  business.  When  ycu 
read  your  newspapers  this  morning,  you 
saw  that  in  the  city  of  Washington  two 
more  owners  of  small  businesses  were 
killed  In  a  robbery  that  was  being  com- 
mitted at  their  stores.  They  might  .'^till  be 
alive  had  they  not  sought  to  protect  their 
property,  which  was  uninsured  because 
of  the  cost  of  that  insurance. 
Crime  insurance  is  long  overdue. 
My  first  proposition  before  this  House 
was  for  a  study  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  asked  for  that  study 
$250,000,  which  was  voted  down  by  this 
House.  I  went  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  when  they  said,  "Why  not  let  tlie 
study  be  conducted  with  the  moneys  that 
have  already  been  allotted  to  the  SEA?" 
I  went  along  but,  as  you  know,  in  both 
the  Johnson  administration  and  in  the 
Nixon  administration,  we  have  changed 
the  SBA  Administrator,  so  that  the  small 
b'osinessman  of  this  Nation  is  the  most 
underrcpresented  citizen  and  taxpayer  of 
which  I  know. 

We  talk  about  insurance.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  in  the  insurance 
basiness  for  many,  many  years  in  con- 
nection with  its  programs.  We  have  in- 
surance for  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and 
credit  unions,  flood  insurance,  and  now 
we  even  have  insurance  for  $28  million 
i'or  every  747  airplane  that  flies  overseas. 
When  we  talk  about  depriving  these  busi- 
nessmen of  insurance  because  they  can- 
not protect  themselves,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  small  businessmen  are  taxpayers, 
that  small  businessmen  employ  people, 
that  small  businessmen  are  closing  shop 
throughout  America,  that  our  inner-city 
stores  are  becoming  closed  down  because 
people  are  going  out  of  business,  and 
this  is  the  responsibility  that  we  have 
this  afternoon  as  Representatives  of  the 
people  in  Congress. 

I  went  to  the  insurance  industry  when 
we  adopted  the  FAIR  plans  2  years  ago, 
and  I  informed  them  I  was  coming  up 
with  a  crime  insurance  plan  and  asked 
them  to  come  up  with  a  plan— and  they 
have  not. 

People  just  are  not  able  to  buy  insur- 
ance. Talk  to  any  of  the  small  business- 
men in  any  of  the  inner  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. They  will  tell  you  that  as  far  as 
robbery  and  crime  insurance  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  unavailable.  I  am  going  to 
the  insurance  industry  again  and  ask 
them  to  come  up  with  a  plan  as  they  did 
under  the  FAIR  plan,  so  that  we  can 
give  the  inner-city  property  ownersflre 
and  extended  coverage  protection.  The> 
have  not  been  able  to  buy  insurance  m 
those  neighborhoods  that  have  been  red- 
lined  or  blacklined  by  the  insurance  m- 
dustry.  . 

Remember,  70  percent  of  the  people 
now  live  in  the  big  cities.  The  first  exodus 
that  occurred  out  of  the  cities  of  America 
wa-s  caused  by  school  problems,  and  trie 
next  mass  exodus  is  of  the  older  people, 
the  mothers  and  fathers  and  grandfa- 
thers and  grandmothers  from  the  cities^ 
It  is  tailing  place  now  in  the  cities  oi 
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America,  because  they  are  not  able  to  buy 
insurance  on  their  properties.  In  our 
hearings  we  went  to  the  records  of  the 
various  building  departments  and  found 
that  there  were  no  building  violations  on 
any  of  these  properties  and  yet  their  in- 
surance had  been  canceled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
Blackburn  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mi".  Cliainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn), 
close  at  20  minutes  to  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr. 
Erasco). 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Blacl:burn  amendment. 
I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  An- 
NUNzio) ,  for  a  very  fine  presentation  of 
what  the  facts  aie.  I  would  like  to  rebut 
some  of  the  arguments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
born),  in  speaking  about  his  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  a  known  fact  today  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  insures  savings  in 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  credit  unions.  We  have  crop  insur- 
ance, insurance  against  floods  and  also 
riot  insui-ance.  We  have  all  these  at  this 
time. 

The  argument  the  gentleman  used 
with  respect  to  the  cost  is  indeed  falla- 
cious when  we  look  at  the  $28  million 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  accu- 
mulated in  premiums  as  a  result  of  pro- 
viding riot  insurance.  I  would  suggest 
the  very  same  tiling  will  be  true  here 
when  the  Federal  Government  begins  to 
write  insurance  that  insurance  com- 
panies now  refuse  to  write,  and  I  repeat 
they  refuse  to  write  crime  insmance  in 
the  city  areas.  I  suggest  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  develop  a  sound  crime  in- 
surance fund. 

I  suggest  fxirther  that  if  the  fund  runs 
out  of  money  we  have  tlie  autliority  to 
use  the  surplus  contained  in  the  riot 
insmance  fund. 

I  uige  the  committee  to  reject  the 
Blackburn  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
burn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  observation. 
The  Government  cooperates  in  the  writ- 
ing of  coverage  and  sliares  in  the  losses 
in  the  flood  insurance  program,  so  that 
the  private  insurer  has  an  incentive  to 
keep  losses  down  when  part  of  the  loss 
is  coming  out  of  his  pocket. 

There  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
that  and  the  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Incidentally,  this  is  another  example 
of  something  brand  new  hitting  the  floor 
of  the  House,  when  no  one  really  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  full  im- 
plications of  it. 

No  one  in  the  heated  exchange  we  have 
heard,  the  very  warm  words  spoken,  has 
suggested  for  one  moment  how  much 


money  this  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  one  of  the  most  devastating 
points  about  this  particular  section  of 
this  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  find  the 
copy  which  was  submitted  to  the  Cler* 
has  stricken  the  first  sentence  on  page 
78  under  the  theft  section.  That  part-cu- 
lar  sentence,  gentlemen,  was  most  sig- 
nificant because  it  gave  the  States  an 
additional  year  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  tliose  who  have 
spoken  In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
The  Hou.se  Crime  Committee  held  hear- 
ings in  10  major  cities  of  this  country, 
and  in  every  one  of  those  cities  small 
businessmen  have  cried  out  for  help  that 
they  cannot  receive  from  the  private  in- 
surance companies.  Therefore,  I  believe 
this  is  a  salutary  piovision. 

This,  the  Government,  working  with 
the  States  and  private  insurance  com- 
panies, will  be  a  cooperative  program. 
It  will  be  available  only  where  such  in- 
surance is  not  available  to  the  people  who 
need  this  kind  of  coverage  against  crime. 

I  regret  that  the  able  gentleman  from 
Georgia  wishes  to  strike  this  very  .salu- 
tary provision  in  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  and  most 
emphatically  in  support  of  the  title  VII 
provisions  relating  to  crime  insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  has  long  felt  that  some  relief 
was  needed  for  the  small  businessman 
In  the  insurance  area.  Indeed,  four  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  several 
other  of  my  colleagues  cosponsored  with 
me  H.R.  18917,  to  provide  crime  in.sur- 
ance  through  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  at  the  Department  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  felt  that  something  had  to  be  done, 
Mr.  Ciiaiiman,  because  the  traditional 
American  reliance  on  the  insurance  in- 
dustiy — a  reliance  that  has  helped  this 
country  grow — is  not  proving  adequate 
to  meet  the  challenge  today.  The  prob- 
lem of  crimes  against  businesses  has 
become  so  severe  that  where  theft, 
bur.£;lary,  and  robbery  insurance  are 
available,  their  cost  Ls  prohibitive.  And 
we  cannot  blame  the  insurance  industry 
for  these  high  rates:  their  actuarial 
tables  tell  a  sad  story.  It  Is  unrealistic 
for  us  to  expect  private  insurance,  com- 
panies to  subsidise,  in  effect,  the  busi- 
nessman operating  in  a  liigh-crime  area. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  sit  back 
and  let  these  small  businesses  die  be- 
cause they  cannot  operate  successfully 
without  it. 

In  May,  a  man  who  testified  before 
our  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington.  D.C.,  hearings  called  to  say 
goodbye.  He  and  his  family  have  moved 
to  Canada,  victims  of  the  cost  of  crime 
in  Washington.  D.C.  This  man  is  no 
alarmist.  He  simply  found  it  impossible 
to  profitably  operate  his  bait  and  tackle 
shop  after  his  insurance  v.as  canceled 
because  of  repeated  robberies.  When  he 
tried  to  get  insurance  with  another  coju- 


pany — he  eventually  contacted  over  100 
of  them — he  found  tliat  he  could  get  in- 
surance for  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  small  business- 
man to  bear  such  a  great  cost  and  still 
take  home  some  profit  to  his  family. 

This  man's  store  was  in  a  high-crime 
area  in  Northwest  Washington,  D.C.  but 
the  robberies  there  branded  him  for  life. 
Even  if  he  moved  to  any  of  our  50  States, 
his  insurance  would  be  the  same  $10,000 
or  $12,000  a  year.  The  only  way  he  could 
escape  the  past  of  wliich  he  was  an  un- 
fortunate victim  was  to  leave  the 
country. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  this  to 
happen.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
allow  this  to  happen.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help  provide  relief  for 
storm-tom  and  riot-torn  areas,  can  pro- 
vide Insurance  on  the  mortgage.-;  of 
homeowners,  surely  we  can  help  the  Na- 
tion'.s  small  businessmen  stay  in  business. 

I  tliink  this  Government  must  find  the 
resources  to  establish  a  mechanism  that 
would  provide  insurance — at  reasonable 
rates — to  merchants  in  high-crime  areas. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  these  mer- 
chants be  able  to  continue  to  operate  be- 
cause they  are  an  important  part  of  the 
commuruty  as  well  as  the  livelihood  for 
a  family.  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  act. 
high-crime  areas  will  soon  be  devoid  of 
business — except  for  those  which  charge 
such  liigh  prices  tliat  they  can  absorb 
theft  and  burglary  losses.  And  these 
stores,  of  course,  will  hardly  be  welcome 
in  the  community.  The  flight  of  rcjspon- 
sible  buKine.'^.'^men  to  the  suburbs  will 
hinder  rather  than  help  this  country's 
fight  against  crime. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heartily  commend  and  support  title  VII 
of  the  Stephen's  substitute  now  before  us 
to  provide  crime  insurance  at  reasonable 
rates  through  Government  sources  and 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  which  would  strike 
this  salutaiy  provision.  PAIR  plan  insur- 
ers would  be  requued  to  offer  such  in- 
surance. The  Federal  Government  would 
stand  behind  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  who  will 
benefit  by  the  enactment  of  this  title 
VII  are  the  people  who  need  it  most. 
There  are  the  poor,  marginal  storeowner, 
the  man  whose  profit  raarsin  is  thin, 
whose  income  provides  no  exorbitant 
profits,  but  instead  a  maiginal  living 
wage.  It  is  these  people  vho  are  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  repeated  losses 
due  to  robbery  with  r.o  protection  obtain- 
able or  affordable  from  insurance 
companies. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
seen  too  much  heartbreak  and  failure 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  reasonable  pro- 
tection and  insurance  to  the  small  .store- 
owner.  This  provision  will  alleviate  a  por- 
tion of  the  distress  present.  While  I  feel 
that  -the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  I  think  that  the 
nece-ssity  of  the  title  VII  ciime  in.surance 
provisions  stands  out  as  the  most  imp'>r- 
tant  segment  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  auicndnicnt. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  scntlcman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  BRASCO.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Federal  Government  insures  over- 
seas flights  of  747  airline  planes  to  the 
tune  of  $28  million  per  plane.  I  believe 
the  premium  is  about  20  cents  per  $100. 
I  also  understand  that  when  airlines 
supply  or  contract  planes  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  Government  writes 
that  insurance  free  of  charge. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  pro- 
vide for  the  American  public,  when  in- 
surance companies  refuse  to  do  so,  crime 
insurance  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez  >. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Blackburn  amend- 
ment and  in  strong  support  of  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  who 
has  worked  in  this  field  thoroughly  over 
not  the  course  of  just  months  but  years. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  talks 
about  a  grace  period.  I  believe  the  grace 
period  has  more  than  exceeded  a  normal 
period.  The  first  indications  of  trouble, 
later  reflected  in  the  riots  of  1967  and 
1968.  started  as  early  as  1965  and  1966. 
If  we  want  to  go  to  the  first  riots  in  1967. 
that  gives  us  a  3-year  grace  period. 

There  is  no  question  about  there  being 
an  absolute  need  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. Much  as  we  would  like  to  have  the 
private  insurance  field  take  care  of  it, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  record 
of  committee  hearing  after  committee 
hearing  has  shown  the  abject  failure  to 
reach  the  need  of  the  American  pubUc 
for  protection. 

I  thoroughly  support  the  Annunzio 
proposition.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  zeal  and  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  may 
I  indicate  my  support  for  the  Blackburn 
amendment.  Next  I  should  like  to  raise 
a  question  for  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia He  started  to  touch  upon  the  section 
1231  that  has  been  stricken.  I  should 
hke  to  find  out  what  the  significance  of 

that  is.  ^  ^. 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  As  I  interpret  the 
language  of  title  VII,  initially  it  was  de- 
signed to  approximate  somewhat  the 
Senate  bill  as  passed.  The  Senate  biU 
does  allow  the  private  insurers  and  the 
States  ..  1-year  grace  period  in  which 
to  work  out  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  coverage  in  these  high  crime 
areas.  The  initial  version  of  this  bill 
which  was  circularized  among  the  Mem- 
bers showed  that  that  1-year  grace  period 
was  in  the  bill. 

Now  we  find  that  the  bill  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Clerk  actually  struck 
out  any  provision  for  the  1-year  grace 
period.  So  what  we  are  doing  is  telling 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment that  he  will  be  in  the  insur- 
ance business  immediately  as  far  as  crime 
insurance  is  concerned  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  no  oppor- 
tunity, the  States  have  no  opportunity, 
and  the  private  insurers  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  the  problem.  The 
testimony  from  Mr.  Bernstein  was  that 
most  of  the  States  are  making  consider- 


able progress  in  that  area.  We  have  that 
kind  of  testimony  as  a  background. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  my  substitute  does  not  deal 
with  anything  as  far  as  crime  insurance 
is  concerned  except  crime.  It  does  not 
have  fire  or  property  insurance  involved 
in  it  at  all.  That  is  where  you  may  have 
had  the  complaint  from  the  standpoint  of 
opposition  by  the  insurance  companies.  I 
know  when  we  had  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  up  the  insurance  people 
were  concerned  about  that  and  they  got 
after  me  and  gave  me  floods  of  corre- 
spondence. I  have  heard  from  no  insur- 
ance company  about  this  particular  pro- 
vision I  am  now  proposing.  I  have  heard 
from  nobody  against  this  particular  pro- 
posal but  I  have  heard  from  people  who 
are  for  it  and  people  who  like  it.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  opposed. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Moorhead.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment 
stated  that  this  is  new.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  not  a  new  problem.  Back  at  least 
as  far  as  1967  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee recognized  the  problem,  and 
three  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  property  insurance  re- 
quirements for  property  owners.  We  rec- 
ognized that  we  also  needed  crime 
insurance,  but  we  did  not  have  a  solu- 
tion. What  we  did  was  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  study  the  problem  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress did  pass  that  law  with  that  direc- 
tion and  HUD  has  reported.  The  report 
of  the  Department  of  HUD  flatly  states: 

Businessmen  and  residents  In  many  major 
cities  cannot  obtain  burglary  and  theft  in- 
surance at  a  price  they  can  afford.  The  inci- 
dence of  crime  in  these  cities  is  so  great  that 
under  traditional  insurance  practices  pre- 
mium rates  adequate  to  sustain  the  resulting 
losses  become  prohibitive. 


Mr.  Chairman,  crime  insurance  is  es- 
sential to  the  survival  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses in  our  inner  cities. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the  title. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  a  fine 
statement  and  point  out  to  the  House 
that  you  were  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  held  hearings  in  Chicago. 
We  studied  the  Illinois  plan.  I  want  to 
publicly  commend  the  director  of  insur- 
ance in  Illinois,  who  is  a  Republican,  for 
heeding  the  advice  of  our  committee  and 
making  the  necessary  improvements  in 
the  Illinois  FAIR  plan. 

I  thank  you  for  your  support  and  want 
to  point  out  to  our  colleagues  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  that 
over  28  insurance  commissioners  in  this 
country  had  a  meeting  and,  as  far  as  I 


know,  none  of  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners have  approved  Commissioner 
Bernstein's  plan. 

We  need  crime  insurance  now. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  happens  lu 
businesses  that  cannot  get  insurance? 

They  cannot  get  insurance,  they  can- 
not get  credit,  and  eventually  they  face 
the  prospect  of  economic  collapse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  the  deteriora- 
tion of  businesses  in  our  inner  cities. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  We  remember 
that  just  recently  there  was  a  shooting 
in  connection  with  a  robbery  here  in  the 
District.  In  that  instance  two  dealers 
were  shot  by  gunmen.  One  of  the  vic- 
tims was  carrying  a  gun  because  of  the 
need  to  protect  the  assets  in  his  store 
because  he  could  not  get  insurance.  If 
he  could  have  gotten  insurance,  he  would 
not  have  had  to  risk  his  life  to  protect 
his  assets.  We  would  have  two  more  peo- 
ple alive  today. 

For  economic  reasons  and  for  humane 
reasons  the  amendment  should  be  de- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
nunzio) for  the  outstanding  work  he 
has  done  in  the  fleld  of  crime  insurance. 
As  has  been  mentioned  here  before, 
for  many,  many  years  such  things  as 
flood  insurance  and  riot  insurance  were 
not  available.  Today  they  are  available 
because,  in  effect,  the  private  insurance 
companies  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  formed  a  partnership. 

I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Annunzio)  to  say  that  he  has 
approached  the  insurance  companies 
in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  be  partners 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
crime  insurance  program. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  if  he  plans  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts, with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  if  the  gentleman 
thinks  such  efforts  might  be  successful? 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr-  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  press  the  insurance 
companies  to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to 
make  insurance  available  as  I  did  under 
my  insurance  plan  so  they  can  cooperate 
with  the  Government  and  provide  this 
needed  insurance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois.  . 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Blackburn)  to  the  amendment  m 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  tne 


gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Blackburn 
and  Mr.  Annunzio. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  48.  noes 

84. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  natuie  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  WIDNALL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTlTtTTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Stephens:  On  page  55,  after  line 
13,  insert  a  new  section  218,  as  follows: 

"STATE  FUNDING  OF  SECTION   236  INTEREST 
REDUCTION   PAYMENTS 

■Sec.  218.  (a)  Section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the   following   new  subsection; 

"(n)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  State  or  agency 
thereof  under  which  such  State  or  agency 
thereof  contracts  to  make  interest  reduction 
payments,  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  In  this  section  and  in  rules, 
regulations  and  procedures  adapted  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  with  respect  to 
all  or  a  part  of  a  project  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  this  section.  Any  funds 
provided  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  making  interest  reduction 
payments  shall  be  administered,  disbursed 
and  accounted  for  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  State  or  agency 
thereof  and  for  such  fees  as  shall  be  specified 
therein.  Before  entering  into  any  agreements 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
shall  require  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
that  the  State  or  agency  thereof  Is  able  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  making  of 
Interest  reduction  payments  for  the  full 
period  specified  in  the  Interest  reduction 
contract." 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  'by 
the  Secretary"  immediately  following  'entered 
into'." 

Mr.  BARRETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment;  we 
know  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  I  would  prefer  to  just 
briefly  summarize  the  amendment: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  joint  funding  by  HUD  and 
State  governments  of  interest  reduction 
payments  under  section  236.  The  State 


would  make  Its  own  money  available,  on 
a  basis  uatisfactoi-y  to  the  SecretaiT,  to 
augment  the  section  236  funds  allocated 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  that 
State.  Therefore,  if  such  a  program  were 
established,  the  State  would  provide  the 
Secretary  with  interest  reduction  funds 
along  with  the  section  236  funds  allo- 
cated to  such  State.  This  program  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  more  money 
available  to  the  236  program  in  partici- 
pating States  without  establishing  par- 
allel and  duplicate  State  housing  author- 
ities because  HUD  would  merely  have  ad- 
ditional 236  money  provided  by  the 
States  to  distribute  and  administer  un- 
der HUD'S  236  program. 

The  attached  amendment  to  section 
236  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  the  States 
where  the  Secretary  receives  adequate 
assurances  that  the  State  will  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  making  of  the 
interest  reduction  payments  for  the  full 
period  specified  in  the  interest  reduction 
contract. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate this  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
say  I  would  accept  it  to  my  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  almost  two  days  of  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  agree  on 
a  time  to  terminate  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  4:30  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  more 
amendments  are  there? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  seven  amendments  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  35  minutes,  and  it 
does  not  leave  any  Member  who  may 
have  an  amendment  much  time  to  ex- 
plain his  own  amendment.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BARRETT 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendments  thereto,  close 
at  4:30  o'clock  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  seeking 
recognition  under  the  limitation  of  time 
and  each  Member  will  be  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRADEMAS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBST:T1;TE 
OFFERED    BY    MB.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Stephens). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brademas  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitvite 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On  page  86,  line 
12,  redesignate  section  803  as  section  804 
and  insert  after  section  802  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  803.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows : 

"  'MOBILE    HOMES 

"  Sec.  526.  (a)  Ab  used  In  this  title,  the 
term  "housing"  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  and  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  practicable  by  the  Secretary, 
include  mobile  homes. 

"'(b)  With  respect  to  mobile  homes  fi- 
nanced under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"'(1)  prescribe  minimum  property  stand- 
ards to  assure  the  livablllty  and  durability 
of  the  mobile  home  and  the  suitability  of 
the  site  on  which  it  is  to  be  located,  and 

"  '(2)  obtain  assurances  from  the  borrower 
that  the  mobile  home  will  be  placed  on  a 
site  which  complies  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  with  applicable 
local  requirements.  The  financing  for  the 
purchase  of  mobile  homes  under  this  bill 
shall  be  limited  to  the  guarantee  of  loans 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
applicable  under  section  2  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  obligations  financing  the 
purchase  of  mobile  homes.'  " 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year,  during  consideration  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Amendments 
of  1969,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
I  felt  would  do  much  to  bring  decent 
housing  within  the  reach  of  low-  and 
middle-income  families.  This  amend- 
ment, which  was  accepted  on  a  voice 
vote,  authorized  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  few  forms  of  low-cost  housing 
available  in  the  United  States  today. 

Today,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  help  residents  of  rursQ  areas  to  pur- 
cliase  low-cost,  decent  housing.  My 
amendment  would  allow  the  Secretarj'  of 
Agriculture  to  make  purchasers  of  mobile 
homes  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
i-ural  housing  program  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
terms  and  conditions  for  financing  pur- 
chases of  mobile  homes  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  would  be 
identical  to  those  which  now  apply  to 
insured  loans  for  mobile  home  purchases 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  the  Veterans' 
Administraton  allow  purchasers  of  mo- 
bile homes  to  receive  assistance  imder 
their  housing  program.  My  amendment 
would  allow  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
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istration  to  offer  the  same  kinds  of  assist- 
ance to  tliose  who  wish  to  buy  mobile 
homes. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  my 
amendment  would  not  allow  loans  to  be 
made  to  mobile  home  buyers  at  subsidized 
interest  rates,  nor  would  it  authorize  di- 
rect loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. The  language  of  my  amendment 
specifically  states — and  I  quote: 

Financing  for  the  piirchase  of  mobile 
homes  under  this  title  shall  be  limited  to 
the  guarantee  of  loans  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  obliga- 
tions financing  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes. 

This  means  that  diiect  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
purchase  of  mobile  homes  would  not  be 
permitted.  The  amendment  is  limited  to 
the  guarantee  of  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  mobile  homes,  and  this  authorization 
would  parallel  existing  authority  vmder 
tiie  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
my  amendment  is  compatible  with  sec- 
tion 902  of  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Amendments  of  1970,  a  provision  cham- 
pioned in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hol- 
LiNcs  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  housing  bill  states: 

The  committee  recogpiizes  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  housing  In  rural  America 
and  that  some  families  may  prefer  mobile 
homes. 

My  amendment,  like  section  902  of  the 
Senate  bill,  tries  to  put  mobile  homes  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  forms  of 
housing  available  to  rural  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  painfully 
aware  of  the  tremendous  housing  crisis 
our  country  now  faces.  In  1968,  Congress 
fixed  as  our  housing  goal  for  the  following 
decade  the  construction  of  26  million 
housing  units,  or  2,600.000  imits  a  year. 
In  the  2  years  since  we  set  that  goal, 
we  have  fallen  far  behind  the  proposed 
rate  of  housing  construction.  This  year 
the  Nation  will  produce  only  1.500,1)00 
housing  units,  barely  60  percent  of  the 
rate  Congress  recommended  in  1968. 

Our  national  housing  deficit  is  most 
dramatically  evident  in  our  urban  slums, 
and  the  housing  crisis  is  therefore  often 
equated  with  the  urban  crisis.  Yet,  the 
majority  of  substandard  housing  units 
lu  this  country  are  not  in  our  cities,  but 
in  rural  areas.  The  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems  recently  found  at 
least  11  million  substandard  and  over- 
crowded housing  units  in  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  estimated  that 
three-fifths  of  these  inadequate  units 
are  located  in  rural  areas.  Thirty  percent 
of  all  rural  housing  is  substandard,  com- 
pared with  only  10  percent  of  urban 
housing  units. 

Not  only  are  housing  problems  more 
severe  in  rural  areas,  but  the  average 
rural  resident,  because  of  the  lower  levol 
of  income  in  rural  areas,  is  less  able  than 
his  urban  or  suburban  counterpart  to 
finance  a  new  home.  Census  figures  show 
that  more  than  half  the  13  million  Amer- 
ican families  earning  less  than  $5,000  per 
year  are  located  in  rural  areas,  James 
Smith.   Administrator  of   the   Farmers 


Home  Administration,  testified  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
Feburary  of  this  year  that  half  the  rural 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  1959  were  living  in  houses  that  needed 
replacement  or  major  repairs  to  make 
them  habitable.  This  group  includes  a 
high  percentage  of  the  7  million  elderly 
persons  who  live  in  rural  areas. 

The  answer  to  the  housing  problems 
of  the  rural  resident  has  often  been  the 
mobile  home.  For  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  person  in  rural  areas,  tlie  mobile 
home  is  the  only  form  of  new  housing 
available.  The  average  cost  of  a  mobile 
home  is  $6,300.  For  fixed-site  housing, 
the  median  price  is  $27,000.  In  1969,  of 
all  new  homes  sold  for  less  than  $15,000 
94  percent  were  mobile  homes,  79  percent 
of  homes  under  $20,000  and  6  percent  of 
those  under  $25,000  were  provided  by  the 
mobile  home  industry. 

Most  of  the  412,690  mobile  homes  pro- 
duced in  1969  were  sold  to  residents  of 
rural  areas.  Twenty-eight  States  in  the 
Middle  West,  Southeast,  and  Southwest 
received  about  75  percent  of  mobile  home 
deliveries.  These  States  contain  72  per- 
cent of  the  national  rural  population  and 
84  percent  of  our  farm  population.  In 
this  same  group  of  States,  34  percent  of 
existing  housing  units  is  deteriorating, 
dilapidated,  or  lacking  in  adequate 
plumbing  facilities.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore, that  mobile  homes  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  rural  areas. 

Congress  in  recent  years  has  recog- 
nized the  potential  of  mobile  homes  by 
making  those  who  purchase  mobile 
homes  eligible  for  participation  in  vari- 
ous housing  programs. 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  a  housing 
law  which  authorized  federally  chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  make 
loans  on  the  security  of  mobile  homes. 

In  1969,  Congress  approved  the  amend- 
ment extending  the  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  to  include  mobile  homes. 
Mobile  home  parks  had  been  ehgible  for 
FHA  rnortgage  insurance  for  several 
years. 

Just  2  months  ago,  the  House  unani- 
mously approved  a  bill  extending  the 
home  loan  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  include  mobile  homes. 

The  only  Federal  housing  program 
which  does  not  apply  to  purchases  of 
mobile  homes  is  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  This  is  indeed  ironic, 
because  the  constituency  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  includes  those  very 
pei"sons  who  would  most  benefit  from 
increased  access  to  purchases  of  mobile 
homes.  Rural  residents  need  low-cost 
housing;  mobile  homes  provide  low-cost 
housing.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration should  be  given  the  authority  to 
bring  the  two  together. 

My  amendment  would  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration precisely  this  authority  by 
allowing  him  to  extend  loan  guarantees 
to  purchasers  of  mobile  homes.  Under 
the  present  system,  rural  residents  who 
wish  to  purchase  mobile  homes  are  at 
a  serious  disadvantage.  They  must  either 
pay  unreasonably  high  interest  rates  to 
finance  a  low-cost  mobile  home,  or  they 


must  buy  a  higher  priced  fixed-site  home 
with  FHA  assistance.  My  amendment 
would  end  this  discrimination  against 
purchasers  of  mobile  homes. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment involves  no  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
mobile  home  industry.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest in  this  program  would  be  the 
same  as  the  rate  which  applies  to  the 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  program.  The 
Federal  Government  would  not  be  sub- 
sidizing the  interest  rate  for  mobile  home 
purchasers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  list. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ashley)  . 

The  CH/  IRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Ashley*  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
very  real  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  have  sought  to 
be  very  cooperative  and  helpful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Our  opposition 
is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  803.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"MOBILE  HOMES 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
'housing'  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  and  to  the  extent 
deemed  practicable  by  the  Secretary,  Include 
mobile  homes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  change  proposed  is 
very  sweeping  and  one  that  the  subcom- 
mittee is  not  prepared  to  accept  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  I  have  checked  the 
proposal  that  has  been  made  today  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
they  are  opposed  to  this  particular 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  money  now 
for  permanent  type  standard  housing, 
and  the  amendment  would  restrict  them 
a  little  further. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  feel  I  ought  to 
make  clear  that,  at  least  as  I  understand 
the  objections  that  have  just  been  voiced, 
there  may  be  some  misapprehension  that 
direct  loan  authority  would  be  made  pos- 
sible under  my  amendment.  I  tried,  by 
reiterating  the  point  as  often  as  possible, 
to  make  clear  that  tliis  is  only  a  guaran- 
tee loan  authority  and  one  which  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  present  authority  that  we 
have  in  the  FHA  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  guarantee  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Br.ademas"  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
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offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  r^ow  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Olw  <Mr. 
Wylie). 

AMENDMENT  OFi-EBED  BY  MR.  WYLIE  TO  THE 
AMEND.MENT  IN  THE  NATURL  OF  A  SUBSriTUT* 
OFFERED  BY    MR.   STEPHENS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Stephens  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Wylje  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On  page  55,  line  16, 
through  page  56,  line  4,  strike  out : 

"Sec.  301.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  by  $1,700,000,000 
on  July  1.  1970'  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'by  $1,700,000,000 
on  July  1,  1970.  and  by  $1,500,000,000  on 
July  1,  1971';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'and  July  1,  1970'  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'July  1,  1970,  and  July  1,  1971'". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
easily  understood  amendment,  so  I  will 
not  gild  the  lily — not  that  I  have  the 
time  to  do  so  anyhow — but  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  would  simply  delete  the  $1.5 
billion  increase  in  the  urban  renewal 
grant  authorization  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Stephens  substitute  bill 
beginning  July  1,  1971.  This  enormous 
increase  almost  doubles  the  current 
urban  renewal  legislation  and  is  not 
necessary  at  the  present  time  and,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  desirable. 

HUD  officials  tell  me  that  it  is  un- 
necessary because  at  the  end  of  tliis 
current  fiscal  year  an  estimated  $1.2 
billion  in  unused  money  authorizations 
will  still  be  available  for  urban  renewal 
programs.  This  amount  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  the  current  program 
at  its  present  level,  meanwhile  permit- 
ting completion  of  the  current  reevalu- 
ations  of  the  program  being  carried  out 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  administration. 

It  is  further  undesirable  because  such 
an  enormous  dollar  authorization  prom- 
ises our  hard-pressed  cities  much  more 
than  they  can  either  rationally  or  re- 
sponsibly be  delivered,  given  our  current 
economic  situation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
dollar  increase  of  such  magnitude  at 
this  time  is  clearly  undesirable,  and  I 
strongly  urge  approval  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  each  year  we 
come  here  professing  a  real  understand- 
ing for  the  need  to  begin  to  do  something 
about  the  critical  housing  conditions  in 
our  cities.  And  the  gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  and  in  this  administra- 
tion have  professed  their  dedication  to 
this  end  the  loudest.  But  I  teU  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  program  without  money  is 
like  an  automobile  without  a  motor:  It 
just  will  not  go  any  place. 

We  started  with  a  bill  that  had  much 
more  money  than  this  involved  in  urban 
renewal,  some  $3  billion.  The  Stephens 


substitute  cut  it  to  $1.5  billion,  and  now 
with  the  Wylie  amendment  to  the 
Stephens  substitute,  seeks  to  cut  all 
moneys  out. 

Let  me  tell  you  this.  There  are  some  50 
States  in  our  Union,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  is  a  distinguished  Member 
of  that  Union  and  a  taxpaying  member, 
and  each  and  everyone  of  them  is  going 
to  ask  to  draw  on  urban  renewal  moneys, 
to  provide  their  inhabitants  with  sorely 
needed  hou-sing.  I  suggest  when  we  tell 
them  there  is  no  money  available  tiiey 
will  understand  clearly  that  this  Con- 
gress has  abandoned  its  commitment  to 
improve  the  housing  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree.  We  have  already  cut  it  in  half.  We 
cannot  cut  it  more. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  good  point.  Is  it 
not  also  true  there  is  some  $3  million  in 
urban  renewal  applications  at  this  time 
in  the  way  of  backlog? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  That  is  ab.solutely  cor- 
rect. The  really  interesting  situation  is,  if 
anyone  from  local  government  asks  for 
urban  renewal  money,  the  reply  is, 
"There  is  none. " 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  to  tlie  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Stephens) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  30, 
noes  65. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  if  section  905  of  his  print,  which 
I  obtained  only  this  afternoon,  is  under 
consideration? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  section  905 
provision  was  not  in  my  original  sub- 
stitute. It  has  never  been  before  the 
House.  It  was  stricken  out.  It  was  never 
introduced  tmd  it  is  not  before  us  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  this,  copy 
of  the  print  is  very  much  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  is  not  the  print 
that  went  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  the  print  that 
went  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  And  not  the  print 
that  is  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  idea  as  to  how  this  salary  in- 
crease proposal  got  into  this  print? 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  it  get  in  the 
print  ? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somebody  had  to  put  it 
in.  It  is  on  page  97,  section  905. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  repeat  again,  we 
are  not  considering  that  at  all.  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  germane  to  anything  we 
are  doing.  It  is  not  in  the  bill  and  has 
never  been  in  my  substitute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  we  get  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  this  business  of  consider- 
ing a  substitute  that  was  made  available 
only  tliis  afternoon  to  Members  of  the 
House.  It  is  further  evidence  of  the  poor 
homework  done  by  tliis  committee,  in 
my  opinion. 

What  does  the  official  copy  show,  if  it 
does  not  show  section  905? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  On  page  39492  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  yesterday, 
there  is  a  reprint  from  the  oCBcial  copy, 
and  it  shows  that  that  section  was  not  in 
my  bill  and  has  ne^er  been  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Ullman I . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ULLMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMtNT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFfERED  BY  MR,  STEPHENS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Ullman  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  Page  113. 
after  line  15,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  920,  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  April 
12.  1926  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  617(a)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1971'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '1973'." 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation establishes  important  priorities 
for  the  national  effort  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  in  the  coming  decade.  But 
we  will  not  be  successful  unless  we  are 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  lumber. 
Softwood  timber  is  the  btisic  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  housing  industry.  The  export 
of  softwood  logs  has  risen  dramatically 
in  recent  years.  To  check  this  trend. 
Congress  in  1968  placed  a  ceiling  of  350 
million  board  feet  as  the  maximum  al- 
lowable volume  of  log  exports  annually 
from  Federal  forests. 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  would 
simply  extend  this  law,  which  expires 
next  year,  for  2  more  years  until  1973. 

The  situation  that  prompted  the  log 
export  amendment  of  1968  is  very  per- 
tinent. At  that  time,  exports  of  softwood 
logs,  particularly  to  Japan,  were  increas- 
ing by  more  than  50  percent  a  year.  At 
the  same  time,  a  housing  boomlet  at 
home  was  creating  strong  demand  on  the 
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timber  industry.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
price  of  timber  for  the  home  market  rose 
to  exorbitant  levels,  and  supply  was  dras- 
ticaUy  short.  The  1968  legislation  helped 
ease  this  situation. 

Today  we  face  the  same  prospect.  Soft- 
wood log  exports  are  running  20  per- 
cent ahead  of  last  year,  which  was  one 
of  the  2  peak  years  in  the  past  decade. 
As  this  legislation  anticipates,  we  are 
ready  for  a  new  housing  boom  in  the 
next  few  years.  If  we  are  to  begin  to  meet 
housing  demand,  this  could  be  one  of 
the  biggest  periods  of  housing  develop- 
ment in  our  history. 

We  have  to  prepare  for  this.  We  must 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  lumber.  We 
could  easily  find  oui  selves  by  next  year 
with  a  shortage  of  supply,  and  with  soft- 
wood lumber  prices  uack  up  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968  the  Congress 
restricted  the  export  of  logs  and  limited 
the  export  from  public  lands  to  350  mil- 
lion board  feet  a  year.  The  expires  next 
year,  and  all  this  amendment  would  do  is 
extend  it  for  2  additional  years. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  gone  over  this,  and  I  think  the  op- 
posite side  has,  also.  This  side  has  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  member  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  amendment  and  im- 
derstand  the  emergency  situation  in- 
volved, and  we  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  commend  my 
colleague  for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  strongly  back  him  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Ullman),  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
extending  the  present  restriction  on  log 
exports  from  Federal  forests. 

The  current  restriction,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1968,  expires  at  the  end  of  1971. 

The  export  of  logs  continues  to  create 
severe  problems  for  the  homebuUding 
industry.  For  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1970,  log  exports  have  totaled  1,848,663,- 
000  board  fe«>t  compared  with  1,598,- 
362.000  for  the  same  part  of  1969.  Every 
quarter  of  1970  has  exceeded  the  previous 
quarter  in  volume.  In  September  log  ex- 
ports were  203,304.000  board  feet  with  all 
but  20  million  feet  of  that  amount  going 
to  Japan. 

We  cannot  afford  to  risk  an  increase 
in  those  exports  in  coming  years.  Our 
Nation  is  falling  far  short  of  meeting  its 
goal  to  provide  decent  housing  for  all  of 
its  citizens.  It  will  take  a  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  a  concerned  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  fail 
in  this  important  objective. 


When  inflation  eases  and  the  hous- 
ing market  recovers,  there  will  be  an 
even  greater  demand  for  lumber  smd 
plywood.  The  Pacific  Northwest — and 
particularly  Oregon— must  be  prepared 
to  supply  the  building  materials  to  meet 
the  Nation's  tight  housing  needs.  Be- 
cause the  Federal  forests  will  have  to 
provide  a  large  portion  of  the  raw  re- 
sources, this  is  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  an  imUmited  amount  of  our  lumber 
and  plywood  supplies  are  not  marked  for 
export. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  we  fur- 
ther protect  the  jobs  of  individuals  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  forests  for  their 
livelihoods.  We  make  sure  that  we  will 
not  be  exporting  jobs  in  lumber  and  ply- 
wood mills  and  processing  plants  to  Ja- 
pan and  other  nations. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  joins  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  and  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  support  this 
critically  important  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEtrrS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRANE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATTTRE  OT  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED   BT    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
amendments  to  the  Stephens  substitute, 
and  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens.  Strike  out  all  of 
section  217. 

On  page  61,  line  24,  strike  out  section  401 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  401 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Section  401,  Section  111  (c)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■1971'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1972'." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
his  amendments  referring  to  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program  in  New  York? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  referring  to  section 
217.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
referring  to  that  section? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
the  gentleman  is  referring. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  do  not  have  anything 
specific  in  mind,  but  section  217  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Wednes- 
day. December  2,  1970,  at  page  39486, 
column  3. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  was  known  as  the 
Mitchell -Lama  program? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  do  not  know  about  that 
specific  project. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  be  directed  as  to  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment  to. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
vision runs  counter  to  the  purpose  of  the 


236  rental  assistance  program,  a  most 
needed  and  popular  program.  It  would 
divert  the  limited  subsidy  funds  available 
for  this  program  to  support  rental  proj- 
ects already  in  existence.  However,  this 
program  was  enacted  to  generate  new 
rental  units  because  there  are  just  not 
enough  units  to  meet  the  housing 
demand. 

There  are  countless  urban  needs  which 
compete  for  the  dollars  available.  V/e 
must  continue  to  spend  the  subsidy  f  imds 
we  have  in  the  most  productive  manner 
possible,  and  on  the  236  program  this 
means  building  new  projects  or  rehabil- 
itating vmusuable  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  re- 
jection of  this  unwise  diversion  of  236 
subsidy  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  amendment 
is  designed  to  delete  the  $250  million  in- 
crease in  authorizations  provided  for  in 
the  bill  for  model  cities  supplementary 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Such  an  in- 
crease, given  the  current  stage  of  devel- 
opment of  the  model  cities  program,  is 
imnecessary  at  this  time.  There  will  be  an 
estimated  carryover  in  unused  author- 
ization for  this  program  of  $837.5  million 
which  my  amendment  would  make  avail- 
able for  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  amount  would 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  a  sub- 
stantial model  cities  program,  and  would 
give  all  cities  assisted  fvurther  time  dur- 
ing which  to  achieve  the  high  level  of  co- 
ordination and  efficiency  they  need  if  the 
major  purpose  of  the  program,  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  truly  effective  utili- 
zation of  Federal  funds  by  locality,  is  to 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  membership 
to  siujport  these  important  and  desir- 
able amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  as 
reported  carried  the  sum  of  $500  million 
but  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  the  Ste- 
phens substitute  cut  that  in  half,  to  $250 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program  that 

should  go  on.  We  do  this  as  inexpensively 

as  possible  under  the  Stephens  substitute. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat 

of  the  Crane  amendments. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vigorously 
opFxJse  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  to 
strike  section  217  of  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute housing  biU.  Section  217  embodies 
my  bill  H.R.  49 — companion  bill  H.R. 
4308— which  makes  pre- 1968  State  and 
locally  financed  limited  profit  housing 
projects  eligible  for  section  236  rental 
assistance  and  for  rent  supplements.  An 
example  of  such  projects  are  those  con- 
structed under  the  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  Mitchell-Lama  pro- 
grams, i.  e  V 
On  June  3, 1  appeared  before  the  sud- 
committee  on  Housing,  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  49,  which  was  cosponsored 
when  I  reintroduced  it  as  H.R.  4308  by 
Messrs.  Biaggi,  Conyers,  Fakbstein,  Gay- 
Dos,  Halpern,  Helstoski,  Joelson,  Koch, 
McCarthy.  Nix,  and  Rosenthal.  Subse- 
quently, H.R.   49   was  incorporated  as 
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section  209  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970— H.R.  19436— 
to  which  the  Stephens  amendment  Is  a 
substitute.  In  the  Stephens  substitute, 
what  was  section  209  of  H.R.  19436  has 
become  section  217. 

Yesterday,  when  the  Hoase  began  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  19436,  and  prior  to 
the  offering  of  the  Stephens  substitute, 
I  undertook  an  extensive  discussion  of 
my  bill,  and  this  appears  at  pages 
39469-39470  of  the  December  2  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  do  not  want  to  undertake  another 
extensive  discussion  of  my  bill — section 
217  of  the  Stephens  substitute — ^but 
would  note  only  that  it  offers  relief  to 
many  Mitchell-Lama  tenants  in  New 
York. 

Under  current  law.  State  and  locally 
financed  limited  profit  housing  programs 
are  eligible  for  section  236  rental  assist- 
ance and  for  rent  supplements,  provided 
they  were  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
This  is  due  to  a  previous  bill  of  mine 
incorporated  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  Section  217 
expands  existing  law  to  make  pre-1968 
projects  eligible  for  the  same  interest 
subsidies  and  rent  supplements. 

The  need  for  this  change  in  the  law 
is  readily  apparent.  When  projects  which 
are  currently  under  temporary  financing 
go  into  permanent  financing,  they  must 
do  so  at  the  present  high  interest  rates. 
And  following  from  this  circumstance 
are  tremendous  increases  in  rentals  to 
the  tenants. 

For  example,  the  generally  accepted 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  for  every  percent- 
age point  of  interest,  there  is  an  increase 
in  rental  of  $4.50  per  room  per  month. 
Now,  5  or  6  years  ago.  State  and  locally 
financed  limited  profit  projects  in  New 
York — constructed  under  the  Mitchell- 
Lama  programs — were  coming  in  at  3.5 
percent  and  4  percent  interest  rates,  plus 
0.5  percent  for  service  charges.  Today, 
the  total  is  up  to  7.7  percent — 7.2  percent 
interest,  and  0.5  percent  service  charge. 
Thus,  there  is  an  increase  of  from  3.2  to 
3.7  points.  And  this  means  rental  in- 
creases of  from  $14.40  to  $16.65  per  room 
per  month.  A  family  of  two  living  in  a 
four-room,  one  bedroom  apartment  thus 
faces  a  monthly  increase  of  from  $57.60 
to  $66.60  per  month. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  construct 
new  housing,  when  good,  decent  existing 
hou.sing  already  exists,  but  the  exorbitant 
rentals  are  forcing  people  out.  My  amend- 
ment, by  making  available  the  section 
236  subsidy  to  pre-1968  projects,  alle\'i- 
ates  this  situation. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  problem  is 
not  one  solely  of  New  York  concern.  Pro- 
grams similar  to  that  in  New  York  exist  in 
several  other  States,  including  Connect- 
icut. Delaware,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  less  expensive  for  the  Federal 
Government  than  the  straight  section 
23S  subsidy.  It  would  cost  less  to  sub- 
sidize the  interest  rates  on  State  and 
locally  financed  housing  programs  down 
to  3  percent  or  2  percent  than  it  would 
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to  do  the  same  for  privately  financed 
projects.  This  is  because  the  interest 
rates  on  such  projects  are  already  below 
the  regular  market  price. 

But  most  importantly,  we  simply  can- 
not abandon  thousands  of  families.  They 
need  help,  and  section  217  provides  it. 
The  case  is  as  clear  cut  as  that.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Crane)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens). 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  were  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Casey  ) . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CASEY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE   OFFERED  BT   MR.   STEPHENS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caset  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  Page  55,  after  line 
13.  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"requirement  of  local  approval  FOR 
section  236  projects 

"Sec.  218.  Section  236(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '(1)' 
after  '(h)',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(2)  No  interest  reduction  payments 
may  be  made  or  insurance  granted  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  project  un- 
less such  project  either  is  a  part  of  an  ap- 
proved workable  program  for  community 
improvement  or  has  otherwise  received  local 
official  approval  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section.'  " 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  The  purpose 
is  to  see  that  the  projects  imder  section 
236  are  approved  either  under  the  terms 
of  a  workable  community  improvement 
program  or  by  the  local  officials.  In  most 
cities  you  have  some  type  of  commis- 
sion which  designates  the  areas  where 
a  project  may  be  built. 

But  in  some  cities  you  do  not,  and  it 
is  only  right  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
orderly  growth  in  our  cities,  large  and 
small,  that  there  should  be  some  local 
approval  as  to  the  location  of  these 
various  projects. 

The  reason  I  offer  this  is  that  we  have 
had  occasion  in  my  own  home  city  of 
having  a  large  unit  of,  say  200  tmits, 
approved,  and  the  location  of  the  area 
is  not  an  area  where  there  is  bus  serv- 
ice, it  is  not  an  area  where  schools  are 
adequate,  it  is  not  an  area  where  there 
is  any  need,  really,  for  some  of  these 
projects,  because  it  is  not  near  where  the 
people  might  work. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Committee 
would  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  had 
any  experience  with  local  or  even  re- 
sional  multicounty  zoning  commissions 


that  have  been  self-established,  or  under 
GEO  or  some  ether  community  action 
program,  who  have  become  derelict  in 
determining  what  should  be  done  under 
this  perhaps  otherwise  excellent  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  CASEY.  No.  I  have  not  had  any 
experience  of  that  kind,  because  what 
we  have  at  home  is  no  zoning  commission 
at  all:  the  people  themselves  have  voted 
it  down. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  may  be  a  two-edged 
sword,  because  there  are  some  of  these 
that  are  multicounty  in  nature  that  have 
assumed  prerogatives  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  that  are 
usually  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
cannot  be  removed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey  > . 

May  I  ask  the  Chairman  if  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  take  part  of  the  time 
allocated  to  me  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  use  one  half  of  his  2  min- 
utes he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted  so  as  to  try  to  cover  a  special 
situation  tliat  occurs  because  of  no  zon- 
ing in  the  home  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey),  it  would 
mean  that  section  236  rental  housing 
could  not  be  provided  in  a  community 
without  the  majority  approval  of  the 
city  council.  Tliis  would  inevitably  sub- 
ject the  program  to  poUtical  influence 
and  coercion.  Therefore,  I  feel  very  much 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  to  oppose  this  amendment 
for  the  reasons  the  gentleman  has  given. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BINGHAM  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  tlie  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bincham  to  the 

amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Stephens;  After  title  11,  add 
the  fallowing  new  section: 
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'income    limitation   for   rAUIUES   OCCUPYING 
RENTAL  HOUSING  ASSISTED  UNDER  SECTION  236 

•Sec.  — .  Section  236  (I)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  cut  para- 
praph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
I  ol  lowing: 

■'  '(2)  None  of  the  Interest  reduction  pay- 
nienis  authorized  to  be  contracted  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  appropriation  Acts  shall  be  con- 
tracted to  be  made  with  respect  to  families, 
occupying  rental  housing  projects  assisted 
under  this  section,  whose  Incomes  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  renting  of  the  projects 
exceed  such  limits  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  administer  such  limitations  so  as  to  ac- 
cord a  preference  to  those  families  whose  in- 
comes are  within  the  lowest  practicable  limits 
for  obtaining  rental  accommodations  in  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  annually  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  BanUng  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
.■ipect  to  the  income  levels  of  families  living 
in  projects  assisted  under  this  section.' 

Mr.  BINGHAM  (^ during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  au- 
thority to  establish  income  limitations 
for  families  occupying  rental  housing  as- 
sisted under  section  236.  These  limita- 
tions are  presently  fixed  by  statute, 
which  makes  for  an  unduly  rigid  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  ought  to  be  able  to 
set  the  limits  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
preference  to  families  who  really  need 
the  help.  The  amendment  further  spe- 
cifies that  the  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  the  income  levels 
of  families  occupying  housing  projects 
assisted  by  section  236. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  administration  which 
would  have  recognized  the  need  for  area 
differentials  in  income  limitations.  First, 
section  209  of  this  bill  and  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  the  Stephens  substi- 
tute makes  assistance  under  section  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  available 
to  existing  housing,  a  very  important 
section  for  which  I  want  again  to  com- 
mend the  committee.  I  am  the  sponsor 
of  legislation — H.R.  402  iiitroduced  Jan- 
uai-y  3,  1969 — which  proposed  the  same 
thing.  Unfortunately,  in  high-cost  areas, 
many  people  living  in  236  projects  now 
have  incomes  which  exceed  the  statu- 
tory limits,  thus  making  them  ineligible 
for  needed  assistance.  If  section  209  of 
the  bill  is  to  have  the  fuU  impact  for 
New  York  City  which  I  am  sure  the 
committee  intended,  it  ii,  important  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  adjust  the  income 
limits. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  Sec- 
letary  an  Important  element  of  flexibil- 
ity in  establishing  income  limitations  to 
reflect  varying  costs  of  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  This  would  enable 
him  more  effectively  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
jectves  of  this  legislation  for  cities  such 
as  New  York.  Let  me  also  point  out  that 
this  amendment  does  not  aJIect  congres- 


sional control  since  it  requires  that  the 
Secretary  report  annually  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  both 
bodies  with  respect  to  the  income  levels 
of  persons  living  in  236  housing  projects. 
If  the  committee  feels  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  set  improper  limits,  the  Con- 
gress can  reestablish  income  limits  by 
statute  at  such  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  give  people 
who  initially  go  into  a  project,  even 
though  they  have  four  or  five  children 
and  they  have  reached  the  age  of  being 
substantial  wage  earners  and  who  desire 
later  to  purchase  property  under  the  235 
or  236  program  to  use  the  initial  income 
in  order  to  qualify  for  one  of  those  prop- 
erties, even  though  their  income;  that 
ij..  their  family  income,  has  increased  5 
or  10  percent. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Ci.airman,  if  I 
may  have  my  time  back,  this  amendment 
simply  gives  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  the  authority  to  fix 
income  limitations  which  are  now  fixed 
by  statute  and  which  are,  therefore,  un- 
duly rigid.  It  does  not  propose  the  type 
of  alteration  which  the  gentleman  sug- 
i;ests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Ryan>. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Bingham)  is  important.  I  know  of  his 
concern  for  the  housing  needs  of  New 
Yorkers,  and  this  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  critical  problem. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  rectify 
the  present  rigid  income  eligibility 
standards  of  section  236.  It  is  essential 
that  this  rectification  be  undertaken,  and. 
in  fact,  I  testified  for  just  such  action 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on 
June  3,  when  I  appeared  in  support  of 
the  housing  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced. 

At  that  time,  I  discussed  with  the  Sub- 
committee members  my  bill.  H.R.  17885, 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Currently,  section  236  sets  income  eli- 
gibility limits  for  all  but  20  percent  of 
the  families  in  a  subsidized  building  at 
135  percent  of  the  maximum  income  lim- 
its for  public  housing  in  the  area,  or  90 
percent  of  the  limits  set  for  section  221 
I  d)  *3)  housing.  In  New  York  City,  these 
foiinulsis  come  out  quite  close. 

As  I  testified,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  eligibility  limita- 
tions are  too  stringent.  There  are  many 
families  who  need  section  236  subsidiza- 
tion, yet  whose  incomes  exceed  the  pres- 
ent limits.  This  problem  can  be  met  by 
abolishing  the  present  rigid  statutory 
limits  and  by  substituting  in  their  stead 
the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  set  income  limits  in  light  of  the 
housing  costs  of  the  area  in  which  the 
project  receiving  subsidization  is  located. 


Obviously,  in  the  high-cost  metropoli- 
tan areas,  such  as  New  York  City,  these 
limits  would  be  set  at  a  level  reflecting 
the  needs  of  the  citizens  there. 

I  think  that  the  example  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
when  I  testified  on  H.R.  17885  aptly— 
albeit  tragically — demonstrates  the  need 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore us.  The  example  I  used  was  a  widow 
with  an  income  of  $6,000. 

Under  present  adjusted  maximum  an- 
nual income  limits  for  the  section  236 
subsidized  housing,  a  single  person— to 
be  eligible  for  the  subsidy — can  only  have 
a  maximum  income  of  $5,835.  So,  the 
hypothetical  widow  I  posited — all  too 
sadly  replicated  in  real  life  by  many 
thousands  of  individuals — would  not  be 
eligible  for  the  subsidy.  Yet,  if  she  were 
living  in  an  efiBciency  apartment  in  a 
Mitchell-Lama  project  at  the  current 
rates  in  some  buildings  of  $48  per  room 
per  month,  she  would  be  paying  $1,728  a 
year  for  rent,  or  28.8  percent  of  her  in- 
come. This  is  because  an  efficiency  apart- 
ment with  a  balcony  is  figured  as  consti- 
tuting, under  pre.sent  rules,  a  three-room 
apartment.  And,  if  she  is  not  hving  in  a 
Mitchell-Lama  unit  and  could  move  into 
one  being  constructed  at  the  current  rates 
of  $65  per  room  per  month,  she  would  be 
paying  $2,340  in  rent  a  year. 

Obviously,  the  people  of  New  York 
City  and  other  metropolitan  centers 
need  help.  I  know  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  is  concerned.  Following  my 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  informed 
me  that  three  panels  were  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  subcommittee,  one  of  which 
would  look  into  the  very  problem  of  in- 
come eligibility  standards.  Should  the 
amendment  before  us  not  be  adopted.  I 
am  sure  that  the  subcommittee  will  dili- 
gently pursue  this  matter. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Bingham)  for  offering  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  our  efforts,  whether  to- 
day on  the  floor,  or  via  the  vehicle  of  the 
subcommittee  panel,  will  produce  quick 
and  effective  relief.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Bingham  »  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
I  Mr.  Stephens  ' . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
tiie  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    'Mr. 

ROUSSELOT  I  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
WiDNALL)    for  the  balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  *Mr.  Ste- 
phens) for  2  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve everyone  who  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing has  had  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing— perhaps  not  as  much  as  each  of  us 
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would  like  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  say,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  has 
been  cut  off  without  at  least  having 
raised  his  voice  and  expressed  his  opin- 
ion on  the  measure  that  is  before  us. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  good 
amendments  made  to  my  substitute.  I 
know  we  have  some  amendments  that 
have  been  made  that  I  would  prefer  not 
to  have  in  my  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  urge  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  now  to  conclude  this  de- 
bate and  to  vote  for  the  substitute  as 
;t  now  stands.  Since  we  have  been  on  this 
so  long,  I  will  not  take  the  whole  2  min- 
utes, but  I  will  say,  I  thank  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness that  they  have  shown  in  letting  me 
present  the  substitute  that  I  have  pre- 
sented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  the  Ste- 
phens amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  has  expired. 

Are  there  additional  amendments  to  be 
offered  at  this  time? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fate  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970 — H.R.  19436 — has  not  been  a 
particularly  happy  one.  Several  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  wliich  I  com- 
mended in  my  statement  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Stephens  substitute  was  offered, 
have  been  seriously  compromised. 

In  partictilar,  I  regret  the  decreased 
authorizations  embodied  in  the  Stephens 
substitute,  as  well  as  the  deletion  of  title 
I  which  would  provide  for  a  national  ur- 
ban growth  policy  and  for  new  commu- 
nity development.  The  hard  work  and 
diligence  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  produced  legis- 
lation of  major  importance.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  striken  from  the  Stephens 
substitute  by  virtue  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  .  I 
think  this  event  a  very  serious  mistake. 

However,  I  should  make  very  clear  that 
it  is  because  of  the  dedication  and  ability 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Mr.  Barrett, 
that  the  bill  has  suivived  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  has.  I  tliink  that  all  of 
us  who  share  the  chairman's  concern  for 
the  housing  problems  of  our  cities — and 
of  all  Americans — owe  him  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude  and  respect. 

It  is  too  soon  for  us  to  be  able  to  thor- 
oughly analyze  the  consequence  of  some 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute bill  v;hich  were  adopted  today. 
However,  I  do  want  to  make  mention  of 
two  provisions  of  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  23 — S.  4368 — 
and  urge  the  conferees,  who  wUl  be  ap- 
pointed, to  insure  their  retention  in  the 
final  bill  which  emerges  from  the  Senate- 
House  conference. 

Included  in  S.  4368  are  provisions  mak- 
ing effective  the  so-called  Brooke  amend- 
ment, which  was  embodied  In  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969.  This  amendment  authorized  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  contract  with  local  hous- 


ing authorities  to  make  payments  to  eli- 
minate operating  deficits;  to  assure  suf- 
ficent  fimds  to  maintain  adequate  op- 
erating and  maintenance  services  and 
reserve  funds ;  and  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
rental  revenues  caused  by  reducing  ten- 
ants' rents  to  25  percent  of  their  incomes. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  subjected  the  Brooke 
amendment  to  a  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion. To  overcome  this  hostility  of  the 
Department  to  an  extremely  important 
public  law,  S.  4368  embodies  new  provi- 
.sions.  These  must  be  retained. 

Second,  I  want  to  note  the  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  GooDELL).  This  amendment,  which 
constitutes  section  505  of  S.  4368,  as  it 
passed  the  Senate,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  grants  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  fight  housing  abandonment.  I 
commend  the  junior  Senator  for  this  fine 
amendment;  I  think  it  will  demonstrate 
the  real  and  vital  concern  he  has  shown 
for  the  housing  needs  of,  not  only  New 
Yorkers,  but  all  Americans. 

The  problem  of  housing  abandonment 
must  be  dealt  with.  As  an  article  in  the 
March  16.  1970,  issue  of  Time  magazine 
reports,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
abandoned  dwellings  there  are  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  13,000  houses  and  apartment 
buildings  standing  empty  in  New  York 
City  alone.  Twenty  thousand  have  been 
abandoned  in  Philadelphia,  5,000  in  Bal- 
timore, and  at  least  1,500  in  Detroit. 

The  depiction  of  a  neighborhood  which 
has  fallen  victim  to  this  urban  malaise 
is  a  stark  one,  as  portrayed  in  the  Time 
magazine  article : 

In  ghost  neighborhoods,  the  symptoms 
are  depresslngly  the  same.  Brooklyn's  waste- 
lands in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  resemble  those 
along  Peiin  Avenue  in  Pittsburgh  and  14th 
Street  In  Washington.  Each  of  the  half-for- 
gotten neighborhoods  has  a  bombed-out, 
end-of-»-w»r  appearance;  about  all  of  them 
lingers  the  stale  odor  of  moldering  plaster 
and  rotting  wood.  Peeling  paint  is  every- 
where; streets  glisten  with  shards  of  glass 
from  broken  windows.  Front  doors  have  been 
ripped  from  tiieir  hinges,  and  human  ex- 
crement often  litters  the  stairwells.  Interior 
partitions  are  punched  through,  floors 
broken  up  and  obscene  pictures  scrawled 
on  the  walls. 

Building  abandonment  Is  not  a  spo- 
radic problem.  Dr.  George  Sternleib,  di- 
rector of  the  Urban  Studies  Center  of 
Rutgers  University,  has  pointed  out. 

It  is  no  longer  Just  the  poor  buildings  that 
are  going.  In  New  York,  when  bad  build- 
ings are  abandoned,  gooa  houses  nearby  are 
abandoned,  too. 

And  the  epidemic  of  building  abandon- 
ment is  spreading.  Buildings  are  being 
abandoned  in  Detroit  at  the  rate  of  10  a 
week.  The  annual  rate  in  Cleveland  Is  800 
houses  and  abandcaied  buildings.  In 
Chicago,  the  monthly  rate  is  150  struc- 
tures. 

Dr.  Prank  S.  Kristof,  chief  housing 
economist  for  the  New  York  State  Urban 
Development  Corp.,  has  estimated  that 
New  York  City  is  now  losing  apartments 
through  owner  abandonment  at  a  rate 
of  30,000  apartments  a  year.  Calculating 
2.7  persons  per  apartment,  this  means 
space     accommodating     81,000     people. 


Over  the  last  3  years,  housing  for  some 
275.000  persons  in  New  York  City  has 
been  abandoned — a  loss  greater  than 
that  caused  by  demolition  through  slum 
clearance  over  20  years. 

The  problems  following  abandonment 
of  a  building  are  manifold.  The  structure 
it-self  becomes  a  health  and  safety  haz- 
ard. The  neighborhood  begins  to  deteri- 
orate as  the  disease  of  abandonment 
.spreads  out.  Families  and  individuals 
desperate  for  decent  housing  are  forced 
to  pay  exorbitant  rentals  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient available  dwellings.  And,  as  Ivan 
B.  Gluckman,  Philadelphia's  assistant  di- 
rector of  housing  pointed  out  In  the  U.S. 
News  tt  World  Fleix)rt  article  of  January 
26,  1970: 

There  is  no  question  that  a  vacant  house 
Is  part  of  the  crime  problem,  too.  Even  if  it 
isn't  as  bad  as  the  community  around  the 
liouse  thinks  it  is.  Just  the  fact  that  it  is 
vacant  makes  it  harder  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  neighborhood  stable.  Once  a  bouse  In  the 
block  is  vacant.  It  becomes  harder  for  the 
others  to  get  Insurance.  Tlie  whole  block 
starts  t^oing  downhill. 

The  reasons  for  building  abandoimieni 
are  complex.  The  causes  have  variously 
been  ascribed  to  crime,  shifting  popula- 
tions, unprofitable  operations,  economic 
squeeze,  militant  tenants  demanding 
services  the  landlord  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide, greedy  slumlords.  But  the  experts 
do  agree  that  in  many  instances,  the 
stiuctuies  which  are  abandoned  are  es- 
sentially sound. 

Thus,  in  an  article  by  Alan  S.  Oser, 
entitled  "Housing  Supply  in  City  Erod- 
ing Amid  Construction  Staridstill,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Februai-y  8,  1970,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Oser  writes 
of  "vacant  buildings,  many  of  them  solid, 
six-story  structures — appearing  in  the 
West  Bronx,  in  East  Flatbush,  in  South 
Brooklyn,  in  areas  of  Park  Slope,  in  addi- 
tional areas  of  East  New  York  and  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  even  In  places  on  the  West 
Side  of  Manhattan. '  And  Robert  Alden. 
in  an  article  entitled  "Crisis  In  Housing 
Demands  Action,"  which  appeared  In  the 
same  edition,  notes: 

In  other  instances  buildings  of  substance 
are  boarded  up  and  their  entrances  sealed. 
Although  these  cannot  be  Inspected,  they 
seem  sound  from  the  outside  and  their  Iocs 
appears  a  grim  waste. 

One  clear  conclusion  emerges  from  this 
situation.  Something  must  be  done.  Most 
Federal  housing  programs  have  concen- 
trated on  the  production  of  new  housing. 
But  there  simply  is  not  money  enough  to 
provide  new  housing  for  everyone,  par- 
ticularly when  some  of  that  money  could 
be  so  wisely  used  to  rehabilitate  aban- 
doned buildings,  thereby  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  our  metropolitan  areas, 
as  well  as  helping  to  stabilize  and  up- 
grade deteriorating  neighborhoods. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate provides  an  authorization  of  $25 
million  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  demonstrate  effective  and  prompt 
methods  of  counteracting  abandonment 
of  housing.  These  grants,  for  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  net  project  costs,  would 
be  made  to  localities  in  which  there  al- 
ready exist  numerous  abandoned  struc- 
tuies,  or  in  which  a  wave  of  abandon- 
ment appears  to  be  imminent.  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  funds  could  go  to 
any  locality. 
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Section  505  of  the  Senate  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  pursue  various  ap- 
proaches in  determining  how  best  to 
combat  the  blight  of  abandonment.  Thus, 
grants  could  be  made  to  localities  to  ac- 
quire buildings;  to  repair  and  rehabili- 
tate the  facilities  of  the  neighborhood — 
such  as  parks  and  sidewalks ;  to  demolish 
unsafe  structures;  to  establish  commu- 
nity facilities;  to  rehabilitate  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned  real  property ; 
and  to  establish  locally  controlled  non- 
profit housing  management  corporations 
and  municipal  repair  programs. 

A  particularly  important  component  of 
section  505,  I  believe,  is  subsection  (c), 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  ownership 
to  tenants  or  occupants  of  rehabilitated 
buildings.  Subsection  (c)  provides  in 
relevant  part: 

Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  real  property  held  as 
part  of  a  project  assisted  under  this  section 
may  be  available  to  (1)  a  limited  dividend 
corporation,  non-profit  corporation,  or  other 
approved  purchaser  or  lessee  .  .  . 

Tenant  control  is  essential — it  is  an 
answer  to  the  rightful  demands  of  ten- 
ants, and  to  the  absentee  ownership 
which  is  so  deleterious. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  accept  section 
505  of  the  Senate  bill.  It  sets  up  a  modest 
program — I  wish  a  more  intensive  one 
were  possible  at  this  time — to  as- 
sault a  growing  problem.  Both  the  in- 
dividuals and  families  of  our  inner  cities 
will  benefit,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  benefit. 
The  former  will  obtain  decent  housing, 
and  the  Department  will  obtain  needed, 
pragmatically  proved  information  essen- 
tial for  combatting  the  decay  of  our 
cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  19436)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  urban  growth  policy, 
to  encourage  and  support  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  our  States, 
metropolitan  areas,  cities,  counties,  and 
towns  with  emphasis  upon  new  commu- 
nity and  inner  city  development,  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1271,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BT 
MX.   BUiCKBURM 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BLACKBtTRN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  19436,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  328,  nays  30,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  75,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  381] 
YEAS— 328 


Adams 

Carter 

Ford. 

Addabbo 

Casey 

WUliam  D. 

Albert 

Cederberg 

Forsythe 

Alexander 

Celler 

Fountain 

Anderson, 

Chamberlain 

Praser 

Calif. 

Chappell 

Frelinghuysen 

Anderson,  111. 

Chlsholm 

Frey 

Anderson, 

Clark 

Friedel 

Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Andrews. 

DonH. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

N.  Dak. 

Clay 

Fuqua 

Annunzlo 

Cleveland 

Oalifianakis 

Arends 

Cohelau 

Gallagher 

Ashley 

Collier 

Gannatz 

Ayres 

Collins,  m. 

Gaydos 

Baring 

Colmer 

Gettys 

Barrett 

Conable 

Gialmo 

Beall.  Md. 

Conte 

Gibbons 

Belcher 

Conyers 

Goldwat«r 

Bell,  Calif. 

Corbett 

Gonzalez 

Bennett 

CouRhlin 

Goodllng 

Belts 

Cowger 

Gray 

Bevill 

Culver 

Green,  Oreg. 

Blaggl 

Daniel.  Va. 

Green,  Pa. 

Blester 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Griffin 

Bingham 

Davis,  Ga. 

GrilHths 

Blauton 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gubser 

Boggs 

Delaney 

Gude 

Brademas 

Dellenback 

Hagan 

Braeco 

Dennis 

Haley 

Bray 

Dlggs 

Halpern 

Brock 

DingeU 

Hamilton 

Brooks 

Donohue 

Hammer- 

Broomfleld 

Downing 

schmldt 

Brotzman 

Dulskl 

Hanley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Duncan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dwyer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Eckhardt 

Harrington 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Edwards,  Caiif 

Harsha 

Buchanan 

Edwards,  La. 

Harvey 

Burke,  Fla. 

Eilberg 

Hastings 

Burke,  Mass. 

Erlenbom 

Hathaway 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Esch 

Hawkins 

Burton,  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Hays 

Bush 

Evans.  Colo. 

HechJer.  W.  Va 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Peighan 

Helstoski 

Cabell 

Fish 

Henderson 

Caffery 

Fisher 

Hicks 

Camp 

Flood 

Hogan 

Carey 

!•  lowers 

Hollfleld 

Carpey 

Plynt 

Howard 

Hull 

Mosher 

Slkes 

Hungate 

MOES 

Slsk 

Hunt 

Mumhy,  ni. 

Skubltz 

Ichord 

Myers 

Slack 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

Smith,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Nedzl 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  Nelsen 

Snyder 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Springer 

Jonas 

Nix 

Stafford 

Jones,  Ala. 

Obey 

Staggers 

Jones,  N.C. 

OHara 

Stanton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Olsen 

Steed 

Karth 

Patman 

Steele 

Kastenmeier 

Patten 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Kee 

Pelly 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Keith 

Pepper 

Stephens 

Kleppe 

Perkins 

Stokes 

Koch 

Phllbln 

Stratton 

Ktiykendall 

Pike 

Stubblefield 

Kyi 

Plrnle 

Stuckey 

Kyros 

Poage 

Symington 

Latta 

Podell 

Taft 

Leggett 

Poff 

Taylor 

Lennon 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Lloyd 

Price,  111. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Long.  Md. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Lowensteln 

Puclnskl 

Thomson,  Wis 

Lukens 

Quie 

Tlernan 

McCarthy 

RalLsback 

Udall 

McClory 

Randall 

Ullman 

McCulloch 

Rees 

Van  Deerlln 

McDade 

Reid.  111. 

Vander  Jagt 

McDonald, 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Van  Ik 

Mich. 

Relfel 

Vlgorlto 

McEwen 

Reuss 

Waggonner 

McFall 

Rhodes 

Wampler 

McKneally 

Rlegle 

Watts 

Macdonald, 

Roberts 

Weicker 

Mass. 

Rodino 

Whalen 

Madden 

Roe 

Whalley 

Mahon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

White 

Mailliard 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Whltehurst 

Mann 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Whltten 

Marsh 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Widnall 

Mathias 

Rosenthal 

Williams 

Matsunaga 

Rostenkowskl 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mayne 

Roth 

Wilson, 

Meeds 

Roybal 

Charles  H. 

Melchex 

Ruppe 

Winn 

Mikva 

Ruth 

Wold 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ryan 

Wolff 

Mills 

St  Germain 

WyHe 

Minish 

Sandman 

Wyman 

Mink 

Satterfleld 

Yates 

Mlnshall 

Schadcberg 

Yatron 

Mlzell 

Scherle 

Yoimg 

Mollohan 

Scheuer 

Zablockl 

Monagan 

Schneebell 

Zlon 

Moorhead 

Schwengel 

Zwacb 

Morgan 

Scott 

Morse 

Shipley 

NAYS— 30 

Abemethy 

Derwlnski 

Martin 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Devine 

May 

Ash  brook 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Blackburn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Bow 

Findley 

Mize 

Brinkley 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Burleson,  Te.x. 

Hall 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Passman 

Crane 

Hutchinson 

Rousselot 

Denney 

Landgrebe 

Schmitz 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—' 

Qulllen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-75 

Abbitt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Pickle 

Adair 

Foreman 

Pollock 

Asplnall 

Gilbert 

Powell 

Berry 

Grover 

Price,  Tex. 

Blatnik 

Hanna 

Purcell 

Boland 

Hebert 

Rarick 

Boiling 

Horton 

Rivers 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kazen 

Robison 

Burton,  Utah 

King 

Roudebush 

Button 

Kluczynski 

Saylor 

Clancy 

Land  rum 

Sebellus 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Langen 

Shriver 

Corman 

Long,  la.. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cramer 

Lujan 

Sullivan 

Cunningham 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Daddario 

McClure 

Thompson,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

McMillan 

Tunney 

Dent 

MacGregor 

Waldle 

Dom 

Meskill 

Ware 

Dowdy 

Morton 

Watson 

Edmondson 

Murphv,  NY. 

Wiggins 

Fallon 

OKonskl 

Wright 

Farbsteln 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Wyatt 

Fascell 

Ottlnger 

Wydler 

Foley 

Pettis 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Ra.lck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mrs.  Svllivan  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Brov.n  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. "  lurphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Daddario  vrith  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Lon^  (-1  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Landrum  ■with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  vlth  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  de  ia  Garza  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McClure  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  4368)  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  a  bill  sim- 
ilar to  H.R.  J9436  which  was  just  passed 
by  the  House,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  light  to  object,  I  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  explanation  given  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  to  repeat  his  explanation  of  what 
he  is  doing. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  4368)  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R. 
19436,  just  passed  by  the  House,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  other  words,  all 
you  are  suggesting  is  that  we  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  authorize  the  con- 


ferees of  the  House  to  go  to  conference 
supporting  the  Stephens  substitute. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  that  case.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  H.R.  19436. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  is  further  legislative  business 
to  come  before  the  House. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  19888  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  19888. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  repeat  his  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   take   the  microphone? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  19885 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  DistJict  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  19885. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ENROLLING  CLERK 
TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL  AND  CON- 
FORMING CHANGES  IN  H.R.  19436, 
THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT   ACT    OF    1970 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  19436,  the 
enrolling  clerk  may  make  such  changes 
in  section  numbers  and  cross  references 
and  such  other  technical  and  conform- 


ing changes,  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
flect the  action  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  .)f  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  19855,  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA REVENUE,  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY OR  ANY  FOLLOWING  DAY 
NEXT   WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order,  on  Wednesday  or  any  following 
day  next  week,  to  call  up  for  considera- 
tion imder  the  general  rules  of  the  House 
the  bill  (H.R.  19885)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  im- 
avoidably  absent  on  rollcall  381  on  the 
bill  just  passed.  If  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  DECEMBER  4,  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
1282  AND  S.  4187 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night Friday,  December  4,  to  file  reports 
on  House  Resolution  1282,  support  for 
efforts  made  to  rescue  American 
prisoners  of  war  incarcerated  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  on  S.  4187,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey 
certain  lands  at  Fort  Ruger  Military 
Reservation,  Hawaii,  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10634, 
STATE  INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLD- 
ING FOR  INTERSTATE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  10634)  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
from  withholding  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  resi- 
dence • 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1666) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10634).  To  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1938  In 
order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and  salaries 
of  employees  from  withholding  for  income 
tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  26 
»«  section  27  and  by  inserting  before  such 
section  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"BTEMTTIOW  Of  CntTAIN  COMPENSATION  OF  rM- 
PtOYEZS  PBOM  WTTHHOLDING  FOR  INCOME  TAX 
PTrBPOSSS  TOa  OTHEa  THAN  STATE  OR  SOBOrVI- 
SION  or  RXSIDEMCE  OE  STATE  OB  StJBCITISIOV 
WHEREIN  MOBS  THAN  FIFTY  PUI  CEMTUSI  OF 
COlfPENSAlION   la   EABNSO 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  No  part  of  the  compen.satlon 
paid  by  any  railroad,  express  company,  or 
sleeping  car  company,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  to  an  employee  (1)  who 
performs  his  regularly  assigned  duties  as 
such  an  employee  on  a  locomotive,  car,  or 
other  brack-borne  vehicle  in  more  than  one 
State,  or  (2)  who  is  engaged  principally  In 
maintaining  roadways,  signals,  communica- 
tions. a:id  structures  or  in  operating  motor- 
tmcka  out  Of  raUnxW  terminals  in  more  than 
one  State,  shall  be  withheld  for  Income  tax 
purposes  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
carrier  to  such  emplojree  Is  samed :  Provided, 
however.  That  if  the  employee  did  not  earn 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  compensa- 
tion from  said  carrier  in  any  one  State  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  then  withholding  shall  be  re- 
quired only  for  the  State  or  subdivision  at 
the  employee's  residence,  as  shown  on  the  em- 
ployment records  of  any  such  carrier;  nor 
Shan  any  such  carrier  file  any  information 
return  or  other  report  for  Income  tax  purposes 
with  respect  to  such  compensation  with  any 
State  or  subdlvlalon  thereof  other  than  such 
State  Or  subdivision  of  residence  and  the 
State  or  aubUi vision  for  which  the  with- 
holding Of  such  tax  has  been  reqviired  under 
this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection 
^a)  (1) ,  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
earned  more  than  50  per  centum  of  his 
compensation  In  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  In  which  the  mileage  traveled  by 
him  in  such  State  or  subdivision  la  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  mileage  traveled 
by  him  In  the  calendar  year  while  so  em- 
ployed. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subeectlon  (a) 
(2),  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
earned  more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  com- 
pensation In  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
in  which  the  time  worked  by  him  in  such 
State  or  subdivision  Is  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  time  worked  by  Mm  in 
the  calendar  year  while  so  employed. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'State'  also  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: and  the  term  'compensation'  shall 
mean  all  moneys  r.celved  for  services  ren- 
dered by  an  employee,  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  shall  include  wages  and  salary." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  Ini"rtlng 
afier  "Nothing  in  this  part"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  as  provided  in  section 
226A,". 

(b)  Part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ac*:  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
226  a  new  section  as  follows: 


"exemi^iok  of  ceetain  comfenoatiok  of  bm- 
pu3yebs  fkom  witubolfiinc  fob  imcoux  tax 
purposes  for  otheb  thaj4  statk  ob  subdi- 
vision of  residencx  or  state  or  subdivision 
wherein  more  than  futt  per  centum  of 
compensation  is  earned 

"Sec.  22eA.  (.a)  No  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  by  any  motor  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  or  by  any  private 
carrier  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  to  any 
employee  who  performs  his  regularly  assigned 
duties  as  such  an  employee  on  a  motor  vehicle 
la  more  than  one  State,  shall  be  withheld 
for  income  tax  purposes  fursuant  to  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than 
the  State  or  subdivision  wherein  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  carrier  to  such  employee  Is  earned:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  if  the  employee  did  not 
earn  more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  com- 
pensation from  said  carrier  In  any  one  State 
or  any  subdivision  thereof  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  then  withholding  shall 
be  required  only  for  the  State  or  subdivi- 
sions of  the  employee's  residence,  as  shown 
on  the  employment  records  of  any  such  car- 
rier; nor  shall  such  carrier  file  any  Informa- 
tion return  or  oth-  •  report  for  Income  tax 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  compensa- 
tion with  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
other  than  such  State  or  subdivision  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  State  or  sutxllvlslon  for  which 
the  withholding  of  such  tax  has  been  re- 
quired under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  earned 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  compensa- 
tion In  any  State  or  subdivision  In  which 
the  mileage  traveled  by  him  In  such  State 
or  subdivision  is  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  mileage  traveled  by  him  in  the 
csUendar  year  while  so  employed. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'State'  also  means  any  possession  at 
the  United  States  or  the  Cormnonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and  the  term  'comp>ensatlon' 
shall  mean  all  moneys  received  for  services 
rendered  by  an  employee,  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (a)  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  shall  include  wages  and  salary." 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Part  III  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 324  as  section  325  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore such  section  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  COMPENSATION  OF 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  REPORTING  FOB  INCOME 
TAX  PTTRPOSES  FOB  OTHXB  THAN  8TATB  OB 
SUBDIVISION  OP  RESIDENCE  OR  STATE  OR  SUB- 
DIVISION WHEBXIN  KOBX  THAN  FIFTY  FEB 
CENTUM   OF  COMPENSATION    IS   EARNED 

"Sec.  324.  (8)  No  water  carrier  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  part  nor  any  water 
carrier  or  class  of  water  carriers  operating 
on  Inland  or  coastal  waters  under  an  exemp- 
tion provided  therein  shall  file  any  Informa- 
tion return  or  other  report  for  Income  tax 
ptirp>osea  with  respect  to  the  compensation 
paid  to  any  employee  who  performs  his  reg^u- 
larly  assigned  duties  as  an  emploj'ee  of  such 
carrier  lu  more  than  one  State  with  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the 
State  or  subdivision  of  such  employee's  res- 
idence, as  shown  on  the  employment  records 
of  such  carrier,  and  the  State  or  subdivision 
In  which  such  employee  earned  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  him 
by  such  carrier  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  with  respect  to  the  compensation 
paid  to  any  master,  officer,  or  seaman  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  crew  on  a  vessel  engaged  in 
foreign,  coastwise,  intercoastal  or  noneon- 
tlguous  trade  or  In  the  flsherlet  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  earned 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  compensa- 
tion in  any  State  or  subdivision  in  which 
the  time  worked  by  him  in  such  State  or 
subdivision  is  more  than  50  per  centum  of 


the  total  time  worked  by  him  in  the  calendar 
year  while  so  employed. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'compensation'  shall  mean  all  moneys 
received  for  services  rendered  by  an  em- 
ployee, as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  shall  Include 
wages  and  salary." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  contained  in 
section  301  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  324.  Separability  of  provisions." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  324.  Exemption  of  certain  compensa- 
tion of  employees  from  report- 
ing for  income  tax  purposes  for 
other  than  State  or  subdlvlalon 
of  residence  and  State  or  sub- 
division wherein  more  than  SO 
per  centum  of  compensation  is 
earned. 

"Sec.  325.  Separability  of  provisions." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section   1111   the  following  new  section: 

"EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  COMPENSATION  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES FROM  WITHHOLDING  FOB  INCOME 
TAX  PURPOSES  FOR  OTHER  THAN  8TATB  OR  BCB- 
DIVISION  OF  RESIDENCE  OR  STATE  OB  SUBDIVI- 
SION WHEREIN  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  PEE 
CENTUM   OF   COMPENSATION   IS   EABNIS 

"Sec.  1112.  (a)  No  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  by  any  air  carrier  to  an  employee 
who  performs  his  regularly  assigned  duties 
as  such  an  employee  on  an  aircraft  In  more 
than  one  State  shall  be  withheld  for  income 
tax  purposes  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the 
State  or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
carrier  to  such  employee  Is  earned :  Provided, 
however,  That  If  the  employee  did  not  earn 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  his  compensa- 
tion from  said  carrier  In  any  one  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  then  withholding  shall  be  re- 
quired only  for  the  State  or  subdivision 
of  the  employee's  residence,  as  shown  on 
the  employment  records  ol  any  luch  carrier, 
nor  shall  such  carrier  file  nay  Information 
return  or  other  report  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  such  compensation 
with  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other 
than  such  State  or  subdivision  of  residence 
and  the  State  or  subdivision  for  which  the 
withholding  of  such  tax  has  been  required 
under    this    subsection. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  earned 
50  per  centum  of  his  compensation  In  any 
State  or  subdivision  in  which  his  scheduled 
flight  time  in  such  State  or  subdivision  to 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  his  total  sched- 
uled flight  time  in  the  calendar  year  while  no 
employed. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'State'  also  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  term  'compensation' 
shall  mean  all  moneys  received  for  services 
rendered  by  an  employee,  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (a)  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  shall  Include  wages  and  salary." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Title  XI— Miscellaneous'"  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  1112.  Exemption  of  certain  compensa- 
tion of  employees  from  with- 
holding for  income  tax  purposes 
for  other  than  State  or  subdivi- 
sion of  residence  and  State  or 
subdivision  wherein  more  than 
50  percentTim  of  compensation 
la  earned." 
Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effectl\e  on  tlie  first  day  of  the 
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first  calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  other  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  House  bill,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "An  Act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  compensa- 
tion of  employees  from  withholding  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  or  subdivisions  thereof  other  than 
the  State  or  subdivision  of  residence  or  the 
State  or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  compensation  Is  earned,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Samuel  N.  Friedel, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Samuel  Devine, 
Dan  Kuykendall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren    G.    Magnxjson, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Winston  Prouty, 
Howard  Baker,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  of  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10634)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  from 
withholding  for  Income  tax  purposes  under 
the  laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  the 
employee's  residence,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  House  blU,  and  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill,  with  an  amendment  which 
is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  House 
bin  and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference also  recommends  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  House 
bill,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  title  of  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
House  bUl  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical 
corrections,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarify- 
ing changes. 

multiple  tax  liability 
The  House  bill  dealt  only  with  the  with- 
holding and  reporting  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  compensation  paid  to  transportation 
employees.  The  subject  of  tax  liability  has 
been  considered  in  another  bill  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  25, 
1969,  after  being  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  (see  H.R.  7906,  91st 
Congress,  1st  Session) . 


The  Senate  amendment  provltied  that  the 
tax  llab;lity  of  transportation  employees 
should  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two 
States,  the  State  of  the  employee's  residence 
and  the  State  wherein  the  employee  earned 
more  than  50  percent  of  his  compensation. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  bill  and  omits  any  referei.ce  to  tax 
liability. 

multiple  withholding 

The  House  bill  provided  that  only  the 
State  of  the  employee's  residence  should  be 
permitted  to  require  withholding  for  Income 
tax  purposes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
State  in  which  the  employee  earned  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  compensation  could 
require  withholding  for  Income  tax  purposes, 
except  that,  If  he  did  not  earn  more  than  50 
percent  of  his  compensation  In  any  one 
State,  then  the  State  of  his  residence  could 
require  withholding  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  permits  either  the  State 
in  which  the  employee  earned  more  than  50 
percent  of  his  compensation  or  the  State  of 
his  residence  to  withhold  for  Income  tax 
purposes. 

FILING  information  RETURNS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  only  the 
State  of  the  employee's  residence  could  re- 
quire the  filing  of  Information  returns  for 
Income  tax  purposes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  both 
the  State  of  the  employee's  residence  and 
the  State  In  which  he  earned  more  than 
50 'o  of  his  compensation  could  require  the 
filing  of  Information  returns  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

coverage    of    TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOYEES 

I.  The  House  bill  did  not  cover  certain 
employees  of  water  carriers  operating  under 
exemptions  contained  in  part  III  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (such  as  barge  opera- 
tors operating  under  the  exemption  con- 
tained in  section  303(b)  of  such  Act). 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  em- 
ployees of  water  carriers  operating  under  the 
exemptions  referred  to  above  should  be 
covered. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

II.  The  House  bill  provided  that  em- 
ployees of  fishing  vessels  and  vessels  en- 
gaged In  Intercoastal  and  coastwise  trade 
should  be  covered. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  cover  such 
employees. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  bill. 

Harley    O.    Staggers, 
Samttel  N.  Friedel, 
John  D.   Dingell, 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Dan  Kuykendall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  A  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  3418,  FAMILY 
PHYSICIANS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  per- 
mission to  file  a  conference  report  until 
midnight  tonight  on  the  bill  (S.  3418) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  special  departments 
and  programs  in  the  field  of  family  prac- 
tice, and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family 


medicine,  and  to  alleviate  the  effects  of 
malnutrition,  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  A  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  2108,  FAMILY 
PLANNING 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  iS.  2108),  to  promote 
public  health  and  welfare  by  expanding, 
improving,  and  better  coordinating  the 
family  plarming  services  and  population 
research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1411) 
correcting  certain  printing  and  clerical 
errors  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"(6)  The  last  sentence  of  section  134(c)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  by  section  117(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lation Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'paragraph  5'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'paragraph  7'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object,  because  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
and  I  both  know  this  is  the  last  time  we 
will  have  to  correct  these  errors  in  the 
reorganization  bill— will  the  gentleman 
explain  that  we  have  had  to  rewrite 
something? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's question.  This  has  to  do  with  a 
paragraph  number  in  connection  with 
an  amendment  in  the  other  body.  The 
other  body  apparently  found  an  error 
and  has  passed  the  necessary  language, 
and  we  seek  to  do  so  likewise. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CERTAIN  ALLOWANCES  OP  MEM- 
BERS, OFFICERS.  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  distin3iaished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill),  and  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1272  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    1272 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  wder  to  move  that 
-.he  Hotise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  resolutlMi 
iH.  Res.  1147)  relating  to  certain  allowances 
of  Members,  officers,  and  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  diTlded  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment  \m- 
der  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  as  an  origi- 
nal resolution  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  sections  2(a)  and  3(a)  of  said 
substitute  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  nse  and  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House  with  siich  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  Hoiise  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  resolution  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  bo  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Horida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 1272  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate  for  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  1147  relating  to 
certain  allowances  of  Members,  oflBcers, 
and  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  and  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  against  sec- 
tions 2ca)  and  3(a)  of  the  resolution 
because  they  require  the  payment  of 
certain  funds  without  an  appropriation. 

The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  1147 
Is  to  permit  a  Member,  upon  leaving  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  who  is  not  eligible  for  an  Immediate 
annuity  under  the  retirement  laws,  to 
retain  health  and  life  Insurance  bene- 
fits he  had  as  a  Member.  The  resolution 
also  allows  him  to  qualify  for  admission 
to  Government  hospitals  in  addition  to 
continuing  his  life  insurance  and  health 
benefits  plans  available  in  the  Govern- 
ment's programs.  Incori>orated  within 
the  resolution  are  certain  criteria  which 
must  be  met  by  the  former  Member  be- 


fore he  can  avail  himself  of  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  resolution. 

The  three  sections  in  the  resolution 
pertain,  respectively,  to  hospital  admis- 
sions, retention  of  health  insurance,  and 
retention  of  life  insurance,  by  former 
Members  of  the  House. 

"With  respect  to  hospital  admission  to 
former  Members,  no  costs  will  accrue  to 
the  Government  because  of  the  provision 
in  the  resolution  requiring  payment  by 
tlie  former  Member  of  the  standardized 
daily  rate  for  hospital  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

In  connection  with  the  health  and  life 
irusurance  segments  of  the  resolution, 
costs  for  the  programs  will  be  minimal. 
It  is  anticipated  that  of  those  Members 
having  6  or  more  years  of  service,  an 
average  of  26  per  year  will  leave  the 
service  of  the  House.  This  ngure  is  pred- 
icated on  average  Member  turnover  per 
year  covering  the  last  six  Congresses.  It 
is  estimated  that  annual  expenditures 
for  the  programs  by  the  Government 
will  approximate  $10,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1272  In  order  that 
House  Resolution  1147  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  has  adequately  explained  the 
resolution  and  the  resolution  which  this 
resolution  will  provide  can  be  considered 
for  1  hour. 

I  concur  in  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.         

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraticm 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1147)  relating 
to  certain  allowances  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TS    TFSM   GOKMnTEZ   OV   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1147)  with  Mr.  McFaix  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Priedex) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  frcnn  Alabama  (Mr. 
DicKiwsow)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Priedel). 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  pinpose  of  House  Resolution  1147 
Is  to  allow  a  Member,  upon  leaving  the 


service  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  retain  health  and  life  insvu-ance  bene- 
fits he  had  as  a  Member.  The  resolution 
also  allows  former  Members  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  Federal  Government 
hospitals. 

To  become  eligible  for  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution,  a  former  Member  must 
have  at  least  6  years  of  continuous  or 
intermittent  Federal  service  and  his  last 
service  must  have  ended  as  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

In  connection  with  hospital  admis- 
sions, we  are  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  eliminates  the  reference  to 
hospitals  of  the  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  hospital  admissions,  It 
will  not  cost  the  Government  one  penny. 
The  Member  pays  for  his  daily  hospital- 
ization, whatever  it  may  be.  If  he  goes 
to  Bethesda,  it  will  be  $58  per  day  and  he 
pays  that. 

However,  under  sections  2  and  3,  where 
a  Member  wUl  be  able  to  have  his  health 
insurance  and  life  insurance  continue, 
costs  to  the  Government  if  it  went  into 
effect  today  would  be  $7,000  a  year.  Be- 
ginning next  year,  because  of  the  in- 
creased contributions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  will  cost  about  $10,000  a 
year. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution. It  is  a  good  resolution.  It  is 
much  needed. 

I  assure  you  I  never  dreamed  for  1 
minute  when  I  introduced  tliis  resolution 
I  would  be  one  of  the  former  Members 
involved.  I  thought  I  would  still  be  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

This  is  a  much  needed  resolution.  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  saying  that  I  never 
dreamed  for  one  instant  that  he  would 
be  a  beneficiary  at  any  time  of  this  legis- 
lation and  express  my  personal  regrctt 
that  he  finds  himself  in  that  unhappy 
position.  I  know  it  was  out  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  heart  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  drift  into  this  position,  because  he 
and  I  have  spoken  about  his  dilemma 
personally.  However,  having  associated 
myself  with  affection  with  the  gentle- 
man's lucid  declarations  of  intent  and 
his  exemplary  postulation  of  bills  on 
the  floor  and  even  realizing  that  this  Is 
his  swansong,  I  rise  with  great  temerity 
to  ask  him  a  few  delving  questions  about 
the  content  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  permission  of 
the  gentleman  and  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  personal  friendship  in  my 
heart,  my  first  question  is  where  are  the 
departmental  reports  in  his  outstanding 
conunittee  report?  I  ask  that  because  ob- 
viously this  will  affect  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  going  to  affect  the 
armed  services,  it  is  going  to  affect  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  I  think  we, 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  have  a  great 
right  to  know  whether  or  not  they  feel 
that  the  staff,  after  this  onslaught  (A 
similarly  graciously  i-etired  gentlemen  to 
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these  various  hospitals  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  that  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  the  very  kind  remarks  which  he  has 
made  in  my  beiialf.  I  will  state  further 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  an 
amendment  that  will  remove  Veterans' 
Adminstration  hospitals  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  could  not  hear 
the  gentleman's  usual  lucid  tongue 
awhile  aso  because  of  noise  in  the  House 
when  the  gentleman  explained  what  his 
amendment  was  going  to  be. 

Do  I  understand  that  unless  we  have 
a  veterans  rating  or  service-connected  or 
non-service-connected  disabilty  just  be- 
cause we  are  former  Members,  if  his 
amendment  Is  adopted,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  go  en  masse  Into  veterans  hospi- 
tals; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  when  he  says  it  will  clear  It  up? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
original  legislation  had  in  it  a  provision 
that  veterans  hospitals  could  be  used. 
That  was  stripped  out.  These  are  public 
health  hospitals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson". 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  veterans  hospitals  are  not 
included.  With  respect  to  departmental 
reports,  I  might  remind  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri  that  with  reference 
to  housekeeping  matters  relating  only  to 
ourselves  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
it  is  not  and  has  not  been  the  custom 
to  ask  for  departmental  reports. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  warm- 
blooded friend's  explanation,  but  this 
does  not  relate  just  to  Members  of  the 
House.  This  relates  to  those  on  whom  we 
will  impinge  ourselves  by  legislative  ac- 
tion and,  therefore,  I  think  departmental 
reports  as  to  their  capability  are  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  Pubhc  Law  910  requires 
that  any  report  involving  new  legislation 
must  Ust  not  only  the  money  expended 
but  the  perconnel  used.  Therefore,  this 
resolution  does  not  comply  with  that  law. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
clear  this  up  as  I  imderstand  the  resolu- 
tion. Once  we  adopt  the  amendment,  it 
will  be  clear  that  we  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  veterans  hospitals.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  now  you  can  only 
go  on  a  space-available  basis.  The  same 
thing  will  be  true  for  any  former  Mem- 
ber, on  a  space-available  basis.  If  they  do 
not  have  it,  we  do  not  get  It. 


Mr.  HALL.  And  Members  would  have 
to  pay  their  way  in  accordance  with  the 
going  rates? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  Is  correct.  If  the 
rate  is  $59  a  day  or  $80  a  day,  the  Mem- 
bers would  have  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Members  will  not  be 
entitled  to  veterans  preference  or  bene- 
fits which  ordinarily  are  reserved  by  a 
grateful  Government  for  those  who  have 
participated  In  the  defense  of  their 
country.  In  other  words,  under  this  reso- 
lution will  they  be  able  to  enter  a  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  or  a  military 
hospital  operated  by  the  armed  services 
on  a  space-available  ba.sis? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  not  wor- 
ried that  If  this  legislation  passes  we  are 
establishing  a  precedent  and  all  other 
Government  employees  will  demand  the 
same  right  that  we  as  legislators  have 
by  voting  ourselves  into  these  various 
ho.spltals? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  £0.  Although  that  possibility  did 
occur  to  me,  they  have  not  done  so  dur- 
ing all  the  years  when  Members  of  the 
Congress  were  accepted  at  Bethesda  and 
Walter  Reed.  Nobody  raised  a  furor 
about  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  utter  amazement  at  this  last- 
minute  effort  in  the  form  of  House  Res- 
olution 1147  to  feather  the  nests  of  for- 
mer Members  of  the  House.  And,  speak- 
ing of  feathers,  this  resolution  empha- 
sizes that  this  Is  a  lameduck  session  of 
the  Congress.  You  can  hear  the  squawks 
of  the  ducks  and  see  the  feathers  fiylng 
In  this  resolution. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  !>er- 
ceive  any  possible  justification  for  this 
raid  on  the  Treasury.  It  is  simply  an 
effort  to  give  bonuses  to  former  House 
Members  above  and  beyond  the  lucrative 
benefits  to  which  they  are  already  en- 
titled. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
House  Resolution  1147,  the  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  permit  a  Member, 
upon  leaving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  who  is  not  eligible  for  an  im- 
mediate annuity  under  the  retirement 
laws,  to  retain  the  health  and  Ufe  in- 
surance benefits  he  had  as  a  Member, 
and  to  further  qualify  him  for  admis- 
sion to  Government  ho.spltals.  Govern- 
ment hospitals,  under  the  language  of 
this  resolution.  Include  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  hospitals,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  and  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals. 

This  proposed  bonanza  for  hospital 
care  not  only  runs  counter  to  existing 
law.  but  It  piles  inequity  upon  inequity. 

First  of  all.  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitals  are  for  veterans  of  military 
service.  The  priorities  for  admission  are : 
First,  those  veterans  for  treatment  of 
conditions  upon  which  service-connected 
compensation  Is  based 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  GROSS.  In  just  a  moment  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Second,  those  veterans  for  treatment 
of  conditions  unrelated  to  their  service - 
connected  disabilities;  and 

Third,  needy  veterans  having  no  com- 
pensible  disabilities.  Nonveterans  may  be 
treated  in  cases  of  emergency  or  other 
unusual  circumstances. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tliat 
there  will  be  a  committee  amendment, 
which  was  mianlmously  agreed  to.  to 
strike  the  veterans  hospitals  from  this, 
so  there  is  no  use  wasting  our  time  ou 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  rrentleman  from  Ohio  tliat  I 
am  dealing  with  House  Resolution  1147. 
and  not  with  some  proposed  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  not  been  adopted. 
The  House  might  see  fit  not  to  adopt  it. 
And  I  think  It  ought  to  be  explained  to 
the  House  what  takes  place  if  the  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to.  I  am  a  little  sui- 
prlsed  that  the  committee  put  Veteran.s' 
Administration  hospitals  in  the  resolu- 
tion In  the  first  place. 

The  irony  of  this  resolution  is  that  it 
would  make  former  House  Members,  who 
are  nonveterans.  eligible  for  veterans 
hospital  care,  which  is  denied  Incumbent 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  nonvet- 
erans. I  am  not  advocating  that  this 
privilege  be  extended  either  to  former 
or  incumbent  Members  of  the  House,  but 
I  do  point  out  the  inconsistency  to  liigh- 
llght  the  absurdity  of  this  resolution. 

Further,  this  resolution  deals  only  with 
former  Members  of  the  House,  and  does 
notliing  for  former  Members  of  the  other 
body  of  Congress — not  that  I  am  so  much 
concerned  about  them,  but  some  of  whom 
may  also  wish  to  indulge  in  the  delicacies 
of  this  particular  brand  of  Christmas 
turkey. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
general  authority  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  hospital 
care  and  treatment  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. This  resolution  goes  a  step  further 
by  creating  a  legal  entitlement  for  all 
former  Members  of  the  House  to  hospital 
care  In  all  Armed  Forces  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  other  pro- 
visions In  this  resolution  are  equally 
brazen  In  carving  out  special  treatment 
for  Individuals  who  served  the  absolute 
minimum  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

These  provisions  allow  a  departed 
House  Member,  if  he  does  not  yet  qualify 
for  an  Immediate  annuity,  to  continue 
under  the  Federal  life  Insurance  and 
health  benefits  program,  just  as  though 
he  were  still  a  Member  of  the  House. 
Aside  from  the  fact  of  whether  or  not 
this  Is  justified,  I  submit  tiiat  if  any 
changes  in  the  laws  governing  Federal 
employees'  hie  insurance  and  health 
benefits  programs  are  to  be  considered, 
such  proposals  properly  belong  before 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfiSce  and  Civil 
Service. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  any  ordinary 
Federal  employee  who  leaves  the  Federal 
service  prior  to  his  entitlement  to  any 
inmiedlate  annuity  is  not  treated  so  lav- 
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ishly  as  this  resolution  treats  former 
House  Members.  The  only  advantage  such 
persons  have  on  leaving  the  Federal  serv- 
ice is  that  they  can  convert  their  life 
and  health  insurance  to  private  plans 
without  taking  a  physical  examination, 
and  so  they  have  to  shop  around  for 
health  and  life  insurance  coverage.  By 
what  criteria  is  a  departed  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  entitled  to 
superior  treatment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain from  the  committee  report  on  House 
Resolution  1147,  there  were  no  public 
hearings  nor  were  the  views  of  any  ad- 
ministrative agencies  solicited.  There  is 
no  record  of  justification  for  a  resolution 
of  this  sort  and  we  would  do  a  disservice 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  itself  by 
foisting  on  the  public  this  self-serving 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
House  Resolution  1147  and  suggest  that 
It  be  committed  to  limbo  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
i^entleman  have  any  guess  as  to  how- 
many  former  Memoers  of  the  Congress 
are  now  living  in  the  Washington  area? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  did  not  produce  this  monstrosity 
and  the  report  provides  no  information 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well.  I 
think  there  are  enough  to  overflow  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Hospital  and  Walter  Reed 
Armv  Hospital  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  observation,  and  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  insofar  as  the  bill  is  written,  the  one 
we  have  under  consideration,  it  applies 
not  only  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
Greater  District  of  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington, DC,  but  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  and,  indeed,  all  around  the 
world  where  we  might  have  iixstallations. 
Second.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion—if the  gentleman  has  divined  from 
the  bill  itself  or  the  report— or  if  he  has 
any  idea,  from  his  usual  excellent  intelli- 
gence apparatus,  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
would  apply  to  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home? 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  apply  to  any 
Government  operated  hospital. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman referred  to  former  Members.  I 
agree  that  the  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
House  relates  to  former  Members  but 
they  are  entitled  to  these  benefits  only 
if  they  are  a  Member  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, or  some  subsequent  Congress. 

Members  who.  let  us  say,  retired  or 
were  defeated  2  years  ago  are  not  eligible 
to  these  benefits  as  I  understand  it.  It  is 
only  those  from  this  Congress  and  from 
hereon.  That  certainly  is  also  dis- 
criminatory. 

I  also  cannot  understand  how  the 
committee  calculated  the  cost  as  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  when  they 
use  only  1  year.  As  I  under.stand  it,  that 


may  be  the  cost  for  the  first  year  or  two 
of  $10,000,  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
but  let  us  remember  that  this  subsidiza- 
tion of  health  insurance  is  going  to  be 
cumulative  and  that  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  individual  participates  in  the  sub- 
sidized health  insurance  and  each  year 
or  each  2  years  there  will  be  additional 
Members  eligible  for  this  insurance. 

The  cost  has  to  be  figured  on  a  cumu- 
lative basis  and.  certainly,  that  is  not 
done  in  this  report. 

I  concur  entirely  with  the  judgment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  There  is  no 
justification  for  this  legislation.  It  should 
be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported resolution  as  an  original  resolu- 
tion for  the  puipose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


H     Res.    1147 

Resolved.  That  (aj  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  shall  be  entitled  to  medical  and 
hospital  care,  treatment,  and  services  in  hos- 
pitals of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
where  appropriate  medical  and  hospital  facil- 
ities are  available,  to  the  same  extent  and  on 
the  same  basis  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(bt  A  former  Member  of  the  House  shall 
be  deemed  to  meet  eligibility  requirements 
for  admission  to,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
medical  and  hospital  care,  trearment,  and 
services  in.  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  charge  for  such  hospital  care  shall 
be  in  accord  with  the  standardized  rates  as 
prescritwd  by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  in  lieu  of  any  greater  benefit  to 
which  any  such  former  Member  is  entitled 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  •for- 
mer Member  of  the  House"  means  a  person— 

( 1 )  who  shall  have  held  the  office  of  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  but 
is  not  an  incumbent  in  such  office;  and 

(2)  whose  laist  service  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  ended,  other  than  by 
expulsion,  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  as  permanent  law. 
whUe  he  held  the  office  of  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  after  he  has  per- 
formed an  aggregate  of  at  least  six  years  of 
continuous  or  intermittent  service  in  the 
Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  Government 
(active  service,  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  civilian  service  other  than  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  i . 

(d)  This  section  shall  be  effeciive  on  and 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment  as  permanent 

IflW 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  former  Memt>er  of  the  House 
who  is  not  an  "annuitant '  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 890U3)(A)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  may  elect  to  continue,  for  those  periods 
in  which  he  is  not  eligible  for  coverage  un- 
der chapter  89  of  such  title  as  an  'em- 
ployee" as  defined  by  section  8901  of  su„h 
title,  his  health  benefits  enrollment  under 
such  chapter,  bv  filing  with  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with- 
in thirty  days  immediately  following  his  sep- 
aration from  the  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  his  written  notice  to  that  effect.  A 
former  Member  making  such  election  shall 


transmit  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  his  employee  con- 
tributions under  chapter  89  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  on  a  quarterly  or  semiannual 
basis  as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  prescribe. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  transmit  these 
employee  contributions  and.  In  addition,  the 
Government  contributions  which  would  be 
payable  if  the  former  Member  were  In  a  pay 
status  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  to  the 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund.  The  Gov- 
ernment contributions  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  appropriation  or  fund  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  the  House. 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  "Member  of  the  House"  means  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

(2)  "former  Member  of  the  House"  and 
■former  Member"   means   a   person — 

(A)  who  shall  have  held  the  office  of 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
of  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
but  Is  not  an  Incumbent  In  such  office;  and 

(B)  whose  last  service  in  the  Federal 
Government  shall  have  ended,  other  than  by 
expulsion,  on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution  while  he  held  the  office 
of  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
after  he  has  performed  an  aggregate  of  at 
least  six  years  of  continuous  or  intermittent 
service  in  the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
Government  (active  service,  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  the  Armed  Forces,  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  civilian  service 
other  than  as  a  Member  of  the  House). 

(c»  This  section  .shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment  as  perma- 
nent law. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  former  Member  of  the  House 
who   is   not   within   the   purview  of  section 
8706(b)   of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  may 
elect,  in  lieu  of  conversion  to  an  Individual 
policy  of  life  insurance  under  section  8706(a) 
of  such  title,  for  those  periods  for  which  he 
is  not  eligible  for  coverage  under  chapter  87 
of  such  title  as  an  "employee "  as  defined  by 
section  8701  of  such  title,  to  have  his  group 
lUe    insurance   and   group   accidental   death 
and  dismemberment  insurance  continued,  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  he  were  in  a  pay  status 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  until  he  attains 
the  age  of  sixty  years  or  until  he  becomes 
entitled   to   a   deferred   retirement   annuity 
under    section    8338(b)     of    title    5,    United 
States  Code,  whichever  Is  later,  by  flUng  with 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  thirty  days  immediately 
following  his  separation  from  the  service  as 
a  Member  of  the  House,  his  written  notice 
to  that  effect.  A  former  Member  making  such 
election   shall   transmit  to  the   Sergeant  at 
Arms   of   the   House  of   RepresenWtlves  his 
employee  contributions  under  chapter  87  oi 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  on  a  quarterly 
or  semiannual  basis  as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
shall  prescribe.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall 
transmit  these  employee  contributions  and^ 
in  addition,  the  Government  contributions 
which  would  be  payable  if  the  former  Mem- 
ber were  in  a  pav  status  as  a  Member  or  tne 
House,    to    the    Employees'    Life    Insurance 
Fund     The   Government   contribution   shau 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  or  fund  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  Members  of  the  House. 
When  any  such  former  Member  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  deferred  retirement  annuity  un- 
der section  8338(b)  of  title  5.  United  State- 
Code,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  life  in- 
surance coverage  continued  on  the  same  in- 
surance cost  and  reduction  basis  as  is  pr^ 
vided  by  section  8706,b)    of   title  5  United 
States  code.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  promptly 
Shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  ^««n  elect  on 
notice  of  a  former  Member  under  this  section 
to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Comm'^ 
slon,   which   shall  prescribe   special  reguia 
tions  to  carry  out  this  section. 
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(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
•Member  of  the  House",  "former  Member  of 
the  House",  and  "former  Member"  have  the 
meanings  provided  by  section  2(b)  of  this 
resolution. 

(c)  This  section  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment  as  perma- 
nent law. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading) .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERKD   BY    MR.    FRIEDEL   TO   THE 

coMMrrxEi:  amendment  in  the  nature  of 

A  suBs^rrruTE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
thiee  committee  amendments. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Friedel  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  On  page  9.  line  15,  strike  out 
"Veterans'  Administration  and  of  the  ". 

On  page  12  strike  out  lines  12  through  24 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  A  former  Member  of  the 
House,  whether  or  not  within  the  purview 
of  section  8706(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  may  elect.  In  lieu  of  conversion  to  an 
Individual  policy  of  life  insurance  under  sec- 
tion 8706(a)  of  such  title,  for  those  periods 
for  which  he  is  not  eligible  for  coverage  un- 
der chapter  87  of  such  title  as  an  "employee" 
as  defined  by  section  8701  of  such  title,  to 
have  his  group  life  Insurance  and  group  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance continued,  on  the  same  basis  as  if  he 
were  in  a  pay  status  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  by  filing,  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  " 

On  page  13.  line  13,  strike  out  the  word 
"When"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  period  on  line  18. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
amendment  would  strike  out  reference 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  all  the 
way  through  the  resolution.  The  other 
two  amendments  are  technical  amend- 
ments, relating  to  a  Member's  payment 
for  life  insurance.  This  would  apply  from 
the  91st  Congress  on.  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  the  cost  would  be,  if  it 
■were  to  pass,  about  $7,000.  The  next  year 
it  would  run  around  $10,000.  To  arrive 
at  that  figure  we  went  back  to  the  last 
six  Congresses  and  found  that  there  was 
an  average  of  52  turnovers  in  each  Con- 
gress, which  comes  to  26  a  year.  There 
are  almost  that  many  deaths  of  former 
Members.  So,  with  26  Members,  the  ad- 
ditional cost  would  run  approximately 
$10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Do  your  figures,  as  far  as 
cost  is  concerned,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  increased  age  of  the  group?  By 
keeping  these  Members  who  are  retired 
in  a  group,  you  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  other  Members.  You  would  have 
increased  the  premium  for  the  group  as 
a  whole. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  premium  cost  is 
not  based  on  a  particular  group,  but  is 
predicated  on  the  niunber  of  participat- 
ing Federal  employees  covered  by  each 
of  the  various  insurance  carriers. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Yes,  but  it  would  be  tm 
increased  cost  to  those  of  us  who  are  in 
the  Congress  to  support  that. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  really  cannot  go  along  with  the 
amendment  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  staff  that  made  a  study 
of  this  tliat  that  is  not  true.  It  would  not 
increase  the  cost. 

Let  me  say  one  other  tiling  lest  and 
before  the  idea  gets  around  that  a  Mem- 
ber is  going  *o  get  into  one  of  these  hos- 
pitals for  nothing.  He  is  going  to  pay,  or 
his  insurance,  if  he  has  insurance,  is 
going  to  pay  whatever  the  rate  is  set  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  as  the 
cost  of  a  stay  in  a  Government  hospital, 
a  military  hospital.  When  I  first  came 
here  it  was  $17  a  day.  At  the  last  ac- 
count I  had  of  it,  it  was  either  $57  or 
$59  a  day. 

So  this  is  not  a  free  ride.  The  Mem- 
ber has  to  pay,  or  if  he  docs  not  pay,  if 
he  has  insurance,  that  would  pay  it. 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  is  not  the  cost  to  the 
balance  of  the  House  that  concerns  me, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  It  is  the  fact 
that  once  we  serve  as  a  Member  and 
serve  sufficiently  to  qualify,  from  that 
time  when  we  have  served  until  age  60, 
we  have  insurance  without  any  quali- 
fication, without  medical  examination, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  but  it 
seems  to  me  all  other  Federal  employees 
would  be  asking  for  it  on  the  next  go- 
round  in  the  labor  negotiations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  With  the  way  the  thing  is 
set  up  and  with  the  new  postal  corpora- 
tion, and  with  the  history  of  labor  nego- 
tiations, labor  is  going  to  get  whatever 
they  ask  anyway,  so  I  would  not  get  too 
upset  over  that. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
lead  the  way. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  we  are  lead- 
ing the  way.  I  think  we  are  lagging  be- 
hind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1147)  relating  to  cer- 
tain allowances  of  Members,  officers,  and 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1272,  he 
reported  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendmeni  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names; 

I  Roll  No.  382] 

Abbltt  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Pollock 

Adair  Foreman  Powell 

Addabbo  Fulton.  Tenn.  Price,  Tex. 

Ashbrook  Gilbert  Purcell 

Ashley  Griffiths  QuUlan 

Aspinall  Grover  Rarick 

Barlnt;  Gubser  Reld.  NY. 

Barrett  Halpem  Rivers 

Berry  Hanna  Robison 

Blatnik  Harsha  Roe 

Boland  Hubert  Roth 

BoUini;  Heckler,  Mass,    Roudebush 

Brasco  Hogan  Rousselot 

Brock  Horton  St  Germain 

Brooks  HuU  Sandman 

Broomfield  Hunt  Saylor 

Brotzman  Jarman  Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif.  Johnson,  Pa.  SebeUus 

Brown,  Mich.  Kazen  Shrlver 

Burton,  Utah  King  Smith,  Calif. 

Button  Kluczynskl  Smith.  Iowa 

Byrne.  Pa.  Koch  Snyder 

Celler  Landrum  Springer 

Chi.sholin  Langen  Sullivan 

Clancy  Long,  La.  Taft 

Clark  Lujan  Talcott 

Cohelan  McCloskey  Teague,  Tex. 

Collins,  Tex.  McClure  Thompeon,  Ga. 

Corbitt  McDonald.  Tleman 

Corman  Mich.  Tunney 

Cowger  McMillan  Vander  Jagt 

Cramer  MacGregor  Waggonner 

Cunningham  Martin  Waldie 

Daddarlo  May  Ware 

de  la  Garza  Meskill  Watson 

Delaney  Mlze  Welcker 

Dent  MoUohan  Whitten 

Devlne  Morgan  Widnall 

Dlggs  Morton  Wiggins 

Dorn  Mosher  Wilson,  Bob 

Dowdr  Murphy,  N.Y,  Wilson, 

Dwyer  Nichols  Charles  H. 

Edmondson  O'Konskl  Wold 

Edwards.  La.  O'Neill,  Mass.  Wright 

Evans.  Colo.  Ottlnger  Wyatt 

Fallon  Patman  Wydler 

Farbstein  Patten  Wylie 

Fascell  Pelly  Zlon 

Findley  Pettis  Zwach 

Fish  Pickle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  286 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CERTAIN  ALLOWANCES  OF  MEM- 
BERS, OFFICERS,  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
R  EPRESENT  ATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

MOTION    TO   RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kyl  moves  to  recommit  House  Res- 
olution 1147  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
he  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
notion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
he  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
he  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
vere — yeas  89,  nays  194,  answered  "pres- 
>nt"  1,  not  voting  150,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  383] 
TEAS — 89 
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ibernethy 

Frn;er 

Matsunaga 

abert 

Frelinphuysen 

Melcher 

^  nderson. 

frledel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Calif. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mink 

inderson. 

Gnllaeher 

Moss 

Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  111. 

^nnunzlo 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

iingham 

Gcnzalez 

OHara 

Man  ton 

Gray 

Olsen 

30gg8 

Gubser 

Passman 

3ow 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pepper 

Srademas 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Philbin 

Brooks 

Harrington 

Podell 

3urke.  Pla. 

Hathaway 

Price.  111. 

3urke.  Muss. 

Hawkins 

Puclnskl 

iurton,  Calif. 

Havs 

Rees 

:arey 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Reifel 

'amey 

Helstoskl 

Rogers,  Colo. 

:iay 

Hicks 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

:oIlins,  ni. 

Holifield 

Rooney,  Pa. 

"onvers 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Janlels,  N.J. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rostenkowskl 

Davis.  Oa. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Roybal 

Dlngell 

Kee 

Rvan 

Cckhardt 

Landgrebe 

Sisk 

:dward8,  Calif 

Lennon 

Steed 

^libers 

Lowciisteln 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

"elghan 

McCarthy 

Stokes 

nood 

MrEwen 

Thompson,  N. 

■ord. 

Macdonald, 

Udall 

William  D. 

Mass. 
NAYS— 194 

Wolff 

\dams 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hcgan 

Mexander 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hungate 

\nderson,  ni. 

Dellenback 

Hutchinson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Denney 

Ichord 

\ndrew8, 

Dennis 

Jacobs 

N  Dak. 

DerwlDsltl 

Jonas 

\rend.-< 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Ala. 

3eaU.  Md. 

Downing 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sell.  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Karth 

3ennett 

Duncan 

Kastenmeier 

aetts 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Keith 

Blester 

Erlenbom 

Kleppe 

3evlll 

Esch 

Kuykendall 

Blackburn 

Eshleman 

Kyl 

3ray 

l-tsher 

Kyroe 

Bnnkley 

Flowers 

Latta 

Srotzman 

Flynt 

Lloyd 

Brown.  Ohio 

Foley 

Lon«,  Md. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Lukens 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Fountain 

McClory 

Buchanan 

Frey 

McDade 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fuqua 

McFall 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Gallflanakls 

McKneally 

Bush 

Gaydos 

Madden 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gettys 

Mahos 

Cabell 

Gialmo 

Mailllard 

caflery 

Goldwater 

Mann 

Camp 

Goodlln« 

Marsh 

Carter 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mathias 

<'asey 

Green.  Pa 

Mayne 

r<KlerberK 

Griffln 

Meeds 

(-  hamberlain 

Gross 

Michel 

chappell 

Gude 

Mikva 

i^'lausen. 

Ha^an 

Miller.  Ohio 

DonH. 

Haley 

Mills 

•  lawson,  Del 

Hall 

Miulsh 

'.'leveland 

Hamilton 

Minshall 

collier 

Hammer- 

Mlzell 

Colmer 

athmldt 

Monagan 

"enable 

Han  ley 

Montgomery 

conte 

Harsba 

Moorhead 

CoughUn 

Harvey 

Morse 

Cr»ne 

Hastings 

Mvers 

CulTer 

Henderson 

Natther 

Nelsen 

Ruppe 

Stuckey 

Nichols 

Ruth 

Symington 

Obey 

Sattertleld 

Taylor 

O'Neal. 

Ga. 

Schadeberg 

Teague,  Calif. 

Pelly 

Scberle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Perkini 

Schmitz 

Ullman 

Pike 

Schneebell 

Vrn  Deerlln 

Plrnle 

Schwengel 

Vanlk 

Poage 

Scott 

Vljcrlto 

Poff 

Shipley 

Wampler 

Preyer, 

N.C. 

Sikjs 

Watts 

Prvor,  Ark. 

Skubitz 

Whalen 

Qule 

Slack 

Wballey 

Rallsback 

Smith,  Calif. 

White 

Randall 

Smith,  NY. 

Whitehurst 

Reld,  111. 

Springer 

Williams 

Keuss 

Stantou 

Winn 

Rlegle 

Steele 

Wvman 

KobcrtB 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Yates 

Rodlna 

Stephens 

Yatron 

Rogers 

Fla. 

Strntton 

Zablockl 

Roth 

Stubblefleld 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Cohelan 

NOT  VOTING— 150 

AbMtt 

Fish 

Powell 

Adair 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Price,  Tex. 

Addabbo 

Foreman 

Purcell 

Ashbrook 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Quillen 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

Rarlck 

Asplna 

1 

GrlfBths 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Ayres 

G rover 

Rhodes 

Paring 

Halpem 

Rivers 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Roblson 

Belche 

r 

Hebert 

Roe 

Berry 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roudebush 

Biaggl 

Horton 

Rousselot 

Blatnik 

Hosmer 

St  Germain 

Boland 

Hull 

Sandman 

Boiling 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Brasco 

Jarman 

Scheuer 

Brock 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sebellus 

BroomI 

Held 

Kazen 

Shrlver 

Brown 

Calif. 

King 

Smith,  Iowa 

Brown, 

Mich. 

Kluczynski 

Snyder 

Burton 

,Utah 

Koch 

Stafford 

Button 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Byrne, 

Pa. 

Langen 

Sullivan 

Celler 

Leggett 

Taft 

Chisho 

Im 

Long,  La. 

Talcott 

Clancy 

Lujan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clark 

McCloskey 

Thompson,  Ga 

Collins 

,  Tex. 

McClure 

Tieman 

Corbett 

McCuUoch 

Tunney 

Corman 

McDonald, 

Vander  Jagt 

Cowger 

Mich. 

Waggonner 

Cramer 

McMUlan 

Waldle 

Cunningham 

MacGregor 

Ware 

Daddario 

Martin 

Watson 

delaG 

arza 

May 

Welcker 

Delane 

y 

Mesklll 

Whltten 

Dent 

Mize 

Wldnall 

Devine 

Molloban 

Wiggins 

Dlggs 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Donohue 

Morton 

Wilson, 

Dorn 

Mosher 

Charles  H. 

Dowdy 

Murphy,  NY. 

Wold 

Dwyer 

Nix 

Wright 

Edmondson 

O'Konski 

Wyatt 

Edwards,  La. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Wydler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ottinger 

Wylie 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Patman 

Young 

Fallon 

Patten 

Zion 

Farbstein 

Pettis 

Zwach 

Fascell 

Pickle 

Flndle 

y 

Pollock 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RODINO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi).  The  gentleman  will  state  the 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  failed  to  pass 
the  House  reconsidered  and  that  motion 
laid  on  the  table? 

Tlifi  SPEAKER.  Yes;  it  was. 


(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  gjven 
permission  to  address  the  House  fot  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  can  advise  us  as  to 
the  legislative  program  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  what  may  be  contem- 
plated next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  we  have  finished 
the  program  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 

There  are  25  bills  to  be  taken  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  among  them 
is  included  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  the  bills  to  be  taken 
up  on  Monday  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills 
to  be  considered  under  suspension  of 
the  rule  are  as  follows: 

S.  437,  survivor  annuities  under  civil 
service; 

H.R.  19877,  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  flood  control  bill ; 

HJl.  19846,  Animal  Welfare  Act  of 
1970; 

H.R.  17582,  to  amend  peanut  market- 
ing quota  provisions; 

House  Resolution  1282,  support  for  ef- 
forts to  rescue  American  prisoners  of 
war; 

S.  4187,  to  convey  certain  lands  at 
Fort  Ruger  Military  Reservation,  Ha- 
waii; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  230,  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection; 

S.  1079,  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact; 

H.R.  18012,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act; 

S.  1,  equitable  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies; 

HJl.  19363,  Ubrary  Services  and  Con- 
struction Amendments  of  1970; 

H.R.  19401,  to  Extend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act; 

S.  4083.  demonstration  elementary 
school  for  the  deaf; 

House  Resolution  1264,  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  Members  of  the  House; 

S.  336.  increasing  Securities  Act  ex- 
emption for  small  businesses; 

S.  3431,  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934; 

S.  2162,  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act' 

H.R.  17750,  nonnavigable  waters  in 
Boston  Harbor; 

H.R.  15041,  to  provide  a  national  boat- 
ing safety  program; 

H.R.  16498,  to  permit  the  sale  of  the 
vessel  Atlantic; 

H.R.  212,  to  provide  for  officers  of  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration; 

H.R.  15188,  penalty  for  shooting  from 

an  aircraft; 
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H.R.  17436,  to  provide  a  national  en- 
vironmental data  bank; 

H.R.  19576,  to  establish  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere;  and 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2,  ac- 
ceptance of  a  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  19911,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted; 

H.R. ,  supplemental  appropriation 

bill,  fiscal  year  1971,  subject  to  a  rule 
b^ng  granted; 

H.R.  19868,  Excise,  Estate,  and  Gift 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1970,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted ; 

H.R.  19885,  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1970,  under  general  rules  of 
the  House; 

H.R.  18582,  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate; 

H.R.  11547,  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  certain  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans,  open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 

S.  3070,  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act, 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  13956,  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  are  embarked 
into  the  month  of  December.  Can  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  give  us  any 
Information  as  to  when  we  might  expect 
an  end  to  this  lameduck  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  we  hope  to 
beat  Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  hope  to  be  Santa 
Claus? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  to  beat  Santa 
Claus.  If  my  frend  will  go  over  the  list 
of  bills  that  are  programed  for  next 
week,  he  will  understand  that  the  House 
will  have  completed  most  of  the  major 
bills  outstanding  before  it.  We  do  have 
to  depend  upon  another  body  for  com- 
pletion of  bills  before  we  can  deal  with 
conference  reports  and  final  action.  I 
hope  we  will  get  out  soon.  I  will  say 
that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  best  the  gen- 
tleman can  say? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sure  my  hope  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  really  hope  we  will  get  out  soon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  this  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  could  give  us  a  little  more 
hope  that  the  week  following  would  find 
an  end  to  this  session. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  never  been  In 
more  agreement  than  we  are  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PASSENGER     RAIL     SERVICE— TOO 
LITTLE  TOO  LATE? 

<Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  this  morning  pub- 
lished a  strong  editorial  appeal  for  a  truly 
national  passenger  rail  system. 

The  Times  believes  the  tentative  pro- 
posals set  forth  earlier  this  week  by 
Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  fall  far 
short  of  meeting  present  and  future 
needs  along  the  rapidly  growing  west 
coast. 

Omitted  altogether  from  Mr.  Volpe's 
preliminary  plan  is  any  north-south  serv- 
ice for  the  Western  States,  although  five 
such  routes  are  proposed  for  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country.  The  only  routes 
recommended  for  California,  the  Nation's 
most  populous  State,  would  link  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  but 
not  to  each  other,  while  the  present  in- 
adequate service  in  the  thickly  populated 
San  Diego-Los  Angeles  corridor  would  be 
totally  eliminated. 

The  editorial,  from  today's  Los  Angeles 
Times,  follows : 

U.S.  Railroad  Plan  Is  Not  Enough 

The  proposal  by  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  save  what's  left  of  the  nation's 
rail  passenger  service  may  be  too  late.  It 
certainly  Is  too  little. 

As  announced  this  week,  the  plan  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  existing  north- 
south  service  in  California  and  along  the 
entire  'West  Coast  Los  Angeles-Chicago  and 
San  Franclsco-Chlcago  are  the  sole  California 
routes  initially  Included  in  the  goveriunent- 
sponsored  network. 

Only  14  major  U.S.  cities  would  be  linked 
by  passenger  lines  In  the  system  to  be  oper- 
ated by  a  quasi-public  corporation  known  as 
Rallpax.  More  than  half  of  the  366  passenger 
trains  now  In  operation  had  to  be  dropped 
from  the  badly  under-funded  proposal. 

"I  wish  the  system  could  be  bigger,  more 
all-encompassing,"  said  Transportation  Sec- 
retary John  A.  Volpe.  But  to  salvage  dimin- 
ishing passenger  service  and  help  deflclt- 
rldden  railroads,  Congress  provided  a  mere 
$40  million  in  grants  plus  another  $300  mil- 
lion In  loans  and  loan  guarantees. 

In  contrast  to  the  billions  spent  on  sub- 
sidizing motor  vehicle  and  air  traffic,  the 
money  allocated  to  save  passenger  trains 
seems  ridiculously  low. 


It  can  be  argued  that  the  railroads  are 
primarily  to  blame  for  their  loss  of  passen- 
gers. Since  carrying  freight  Is  far  more  prof- 
itable, rail  companies  have  allowed  service 
oil  passenger  trains  to  deteriorate  or  have 
abandoned  the  trains  altogether. 

The  passenger  train,  though,  is  far  too 
valuable  a  national  resource  to  be  allowed 
to  die,  particularly  at  a  time  when  intercity 
airliners  are  crowding  the  skies  and  their 
passengers  are  jamming  surface  routes  to 
and  from  airports.  And  intercity  highways 
are  also  becoming  increasingly  crowded. 

Trains  can  move  people  at  comparable 
cost,  with  less  air  pollution,  and  more  di- 
rectly from  downtown  to  downtown  than 
can  aircraft. 

The  Metrollner  operating  between  New 
York  and  Washington  Is  an  example  of  fast, 
comfortable  service  that  has  generated  ever- 
Increasing  patronage. 

High-speed  trains  ofteratlng  in  the  heavily 
traveled  corridor  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pranclsco  would  certainly  have  passen- 
ger appeal.  But  under  the  initial  Rallpax 
plan,  no  provision  is  made  for  them  or  even 
for   preserving   the  existing   service. 

Under  the  legislation  enacted  this  year, 
railroads  would  be  able  to  unload  their  pas- 
senger service  by  "buying"  into  Rallpax,  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  based  upon  their  passen- 
ger service  deficits.  An  estimated  $200  mil- 
lion, helped  out  by  federal  loans,  would  thus 
be  raised  to  allow  Rallpax  to  purchase  the 
railroad's  equipment  and  to  operate  the  lim- 
ited number  of  routes. 

Other  intercity  and  Interstate  routes  serv- 
ing California  were  not  Included,  a  Trans- 
portation Department  spokesman  told  The 
Times,  "because  the  service  wouldn't  make 
money  .  .  .  not  even  reach  a  break-even  point 
over  a  five-year  period." 

Yet  there  are  a  total  of  7,483  miles  of  rail- 
road track  In  California,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific's  commuter  service  along  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula  carries  almost  5.S  mil- 
lion passengers  annually. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  deplores  the 
threatened  extinction  of  rail  passenger  traf- 
fic within  the  state.  "We  must  do  everything 
possible,"  A.  W.  Gatov  told  The  Times,  "to 
maintain  existing  rail  facilities  so  that  mass 
transportation  can  effectively  replace  the 
motor  vehicle  monopoly  of  surface  travel." 

The  Times  concurs. 

We  believe  that  Congress  must  Invest  more 
money  in  preserving  and  improving  rail  pas- 
senger service.  If  we  are  to  achieve  a  rational 
transportation  policy  for  the  nation. 


A  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
TRANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
transportation — in  all  forms — being  one 
of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  this 
Nation  today,  it  strikes  me  as  tmfortu- 
nate  that  the  House  does  not  have  a 
standing  Committee  on  Transportation. 

Several  years  ago,  a  Department  of 
Transportation  was  set  up  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  New  Jersey,  and  many  other 
States  have  set  up  departments  of  trans- 
portation at  the  State  level.  Yet,  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this 
progressive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  planning  to  have 
legislation  drafted  which  will  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  Transportation 
in  the  House.  I  will  introduce  that  meas- 
ure when  the  92d  Congress  convenes. 
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In  many  ways,  the  propooed Committee 
on  Transportation  will  be  met  with  op- 
position. I  am  not,  for  instance,  unaware 
of  the  political  realities  of  what  my  pro- 
posal would  do.  In  some  cases,  It  would 
take  away  the  authority  of  some  very 
outstanding  men,  some  of  them  my  very 
good  friends.  Yet.  on  balance,  I  believe 
that  the  formation  of  such  a  committee 
will  be  best  for  the  Nation. 

Each  form  of  transportation  has  its 
proper  place  in  a  balanced  and  orderly 
transportation  system.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
erratic  system  of  transportation  we  have 
now  because  each  form  of  tiansportation 
is  dealt  with  by  a  separate  committee. 

As  an  example,  merchant  marine  leg- 
islation goes  to  either  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, or  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Legislation  deal- 
ing with  mass  transit  and  commuters 
goes  to  either  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  or  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Rail- 
road legislation  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  while  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, deals  with  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  other  road  matters.  This 
divided  jurisdiction  means  that  eawh 
committee  is  working  without  knowing 
what  the  others  Involved  in  transporta- 
tion legislation  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  coordinated, 
rational  way  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
how  best  to  spend  the  transportation 
dollar.  No  one  committee  has  an  overall 
picture  of  our  Nation's  trauisportation 
.situation. 

Therefore,  because  I  believe  that  all 
transportation  legislation  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  new  standing  Committee 
on  Transportation,  appropriately  staffed 
and  equipped  to  make  proper  decisions 
ibout  transportation  priorities,  I  have 
decided  that  during  the  92d  Congress,  I 
'xill  introduce  the  legislation  necessary  to 
reate  a  Committee  on  Transportation  In 
the  House. 

The  addition  of  this  committee  will  be 
a  simple  but  important  change.  It  is  im- 
portant because  the  committees  of  the 
House  do  the  basic  legislative  work  and 
make  the  basic  decisions.  The  committee 
-Structure  is  vital  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Ju-st  as  we  have  a  unified  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  we  must  have  a 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
single  Committee  on  Transportation  will 
be  a  vital  asset  to  the  eountry  and  to  the 
Congress. 


THE  CRITICAL  SITUATION  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE: INCREASED  PRODUC- 
TION BOOMERANGS  ON  THE 
FARMERS  AGAIN 

(Mr.  MEliCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
ninute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
month  of  October  1970,  hog  producers  in 
this  Nation  marketed  126  million  pounds 
more  live  hogs  than  they  did  in  October 
1969  and  received  $110  million  less  for 


those  hogs  than  they  were  paid  for  the 
smaller  supply  last  year. 

The  marketing  of  hogs  was  up  6.8  per- 
cent. The  price  was  down  23.2  percent. 
Here  is  a  fine  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
how  the  administration's  basic  farm 
philosophy  and  pohcy  works,  and  why  we 
are  rushing  toward  an  economic  crisis 
in  agriculture. 

We  have  been  lectured  since  the  1950's 
that  farm  income  is  made  up  of  units 
sold,  times  price,  and  that  the  farm  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  by  letting  prices  fall 
so  more  imlts  could  be  sold. 

Well,  it  is  happening  in  hogs  right  now, 
and  Instead  of  spelling  a  bright  new  fu- 
ture for  hog  producers,  it  has  plunged 
them  into  an  economic  quagmire. 

The  Livestock  Slaughter  report  for 
October  shows  that  the  live  weight  of 
hogs  marketed  for  slaughter  during 
October  this  year  was  1,993,193,000 
pounds.  The  price  averaged  $18.21  per 
hundredweight.  Farmers  got  $362,778,000 
for  the  pigs  at  that  price. 

In  October  last  year,  live  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  was  1,865,803,000  pounds, 
the  price  was  $25.32  per  hundredweight, 
and  the  farmers  collected  $472,421,000 
for  the  smaller  supply. 

The  differences  are  what  I  stated :  hogs 
marketed  weighed  126  million  pounds,  in 
round  numbers,  more  than  last  year. 
Farmer  proceeds  were  down  $110  million. 

When  figures  for  November  are  avail- 
able, they  will  reflect  a  much  worse  situa- 
tion. Hog  prices  advanced  in  Novemt>er 
last  year.  They  have  dropped  $2.50  per 
hundred  in  November  this  year,  down 
around  $15.50.  The  price  differential  will 
be  close  to  $10.  or  35  to  40  percent  down 
as  a  result  of  increased  hog  marketings. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  for  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope on  a  marketing  tour.  We  have  plenty 
of  agricultural  surplus  products  to  sell. 
It  is  an  equally  fine  time  for  Chief  Econo- 
mist Don  Paarlberg  to  call  a  press  con- 
ference and  give  the  processors  and  re- 
tailers a  public  scolding  for  not  reduc- 
ing the  retail  prices  of  pork. 

The  Secretary  and  his  advisers  must 
become  aggressive  because  farm  returns 
are  now  the  worst  they  have  been  since 
December  1933 — away  back  37  years  ago. 

Farm  prices  were  at  68  percent  of 
parity  on  November  15  this  year,  the 
lowest  they  have  been  since  December 
1933,  when  they  stood  at  67  percent  of 
parity.  Price  trends  indicate  that  by 
December  15  this  year  the  ratio  will  be 
back  at  the  1933  level  for  December, 
which  was  67  percent. 

The  vice  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  quoted  White 
House  Economist  Henry  Houthakker  In 
my  State  recently  as  saying  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  as- 
signed a  mission  of  wiping  out  family 
agriculture  and  getting  farming  concen- 
trated in  big  corporations. 

Mr.  Houthakker  denied  it,  but  whether 
he  said  that,  or  anything  slmllsu-  to  that, 
really  is  not  very  important. 

The  fact  is  that  farmers  are  being 
bankrupted  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
every  year,  and  the  numbers  are  going 
to  rise  as  the  administration's  deliberate 
lower  f  £irm  price  policies  drive  prices  and 
the  parity  ratio  down  to  the  levels  of 
the  great  depression  of  the  thirties. 


We  have  a  depression  right  now  in 
agriculture,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Hardin 
is  not  going  to  fiind  markets  enough  in 
Eastern  Europe  to  end  it,  nor  will  Mr. 
Paarlberg  solve  it  by  scolding  processors 
and  retailers.  It  will  take  more  than 
these  acts  to  reverse  the  farm  price  to- 
boggan. Secretary  Hardin  and  his  ad- 
visers and  Mr.  Houthakker  are  fixing  to 
be  the  chief  pallbearers  at  the  economic 
funerals  of  many  thousands  of  farmers 
and  people  in  and  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture unless  fair  prices  for  producers  are 
available  at  the  markets.  Sales  promo- 
tion in  Europe  tuid  "jaw-boning"  the  re- 
tail and  processing  food  trade  are  fine, 
but  it  will  take  stronger  medicine  than 
that  to  reverse  -he  parity  slide.  Secretary 
Hardin,  Mr.  Paarlberg,  and  the  astute 
Mr.  Pedmby  need  to  refiguie  their  policy 
of  units  times  price  to  recognize  that 
when  the  price  factor  gets  below  cost  the 
farmer  carmot  stay  in  business  regard- 
less of  how  many  imits  he  produces. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  this 
week  launching  a  new  "set-aside"  farm 
program  intended  to  extend  its  gospel  of 
more  production  at  lower  prices  into  the 
field  crop  segment  of  agriculture.  Posi- 
tive acreage  controls  are  being  aban- 
doned and  no  one  really  knows  how 
many  phantom  acres  of  cropland,  which 
have  been  outside  both  allotments  and 
conserving  base  acreage  in  past  years, 
will  be  brought  into  production.  No  new 
regulations  have  been  adopted  to  prevent 
these  phantom  acres  from  being  cropped, 
or  to  adjust  conserving  base  inequities. 

Congress  has  vmtten  some  minimum 
price  support  levels  into  the  new  pro- 
gram, but  they  are  not  high  enough  to 
halt  the  liquidation  of  farms  and  end  the 
depression  in  agriculture,  which  is  on 
right  now. 

I  am  disappointed  and  shocked  that 
there  is  no  sign  of  tightening  the  con- 
serving base  program  to  prevent  a  vast 
overproduction,  or  to  correct  the  in- 
equities in  that  program  between  the 
States.  The  Department's  failure  to  in- 
stitute reforms  which  would  make  the 
set-aside  scheme  considerably  more  cer- 
tain to  control  production  is  pretty  con- 
clusive proof  that  this  Congress  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  accepting  any  com- 
promise with  the  administration  farm 
policy. 

Members  of  this  Congress  who  repre- 
sent the  rural  areas  which  are  already  in 
trouble,  and  the  urban  areas  where  a  new 
wave  of  migrants  may  be  expected,  can 
well  spend  their  merry  Christmas-happy 
New  Year  season  this  year  considering 
just  how  long  we  can  continue  to  let  this 
type  of  farm  policy  bankrupt  farmers, 
weaken  the  whole  national  economy,  and 
add  fiames  to  the  recession  fires  which 
could  easily  become  another  farm -led, 
farm-fed  depression. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  CUBA 
(Mr.  CAFFERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  journalist,  Robert  An- 
gers, Jr.,  of  the  Acadiana  Profile  maga- 
zine in  Lafayette,  La.,  has  brought  to  mj- 


attention  a  matter  ol  Importance,  not 
only  to  those  in  journaUsm,  but  to  every 
person  in  our  land  and  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  Angers  was  in  attendance  at 
the  Inter- American  Press  Associations' — 
lAPA — 26th  armual  meeting  in  Mexico 
City  earlier  this  fall  when  that  organiza- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  regarding  free- 
dom of  the  press  in  Cuba.  This  resolution 
brings  to  oiu-  attention  a  deplorable  sit- 
uation where  a  neighboring  nation's  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  a  free  press  and  where 
more  than  40  journalists  remain  in 
prison. 

It  is  praiseworthy  that  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  should  not 
forget  its  fellow  journalists  in  prison,  and 
I  am  firm  in  my  opinion  that  we  as  a 
Nation  carmot  ignore  the  rights  of  all 
men  to  freedom  of  the  press,  especially 
here  in  our  own  hemisphere.  I,  there- 
fore, would  like  to  bring  the  resolution 
of  tht  lAPA  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  place  it  in  the  Record: 
Resolution  op  thb  Inteb-American  Press 
Association,  XXVI  Annual  Meeting 

Whereas,  Freedom  of  the  Press  Is  still  non- 
existent In  Cuba  and  more  than  40  journal- 
ists remain  In  prison. 

Be  it  resolved — 

1.  To  ratify  as  a  high  priority  matter  for 
the  IAPA  the  continuation  of  efforts  to 
achieve  the  freedom  of  the  heroes  of  the  press 
still  In  jaU  In  Cuba. 

2.  To  launch  a  wide  International  cam- 
paign aimed  at  gaining  the  liberation  of  these 
prisoners. 

3.  To  request  once  more  that  all  members 
of  the  IAPA  comply  with  a  prior  agreement 
under  which  they  will  permanently  publish. 
In  each  of  their  editions,  a  box  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  there  Is  no  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Cuba  and  that  40  Cuban  newspaper- 
men are  still  In  Castro's  prisons. 

4.  Direct  the  Special  Committee  on  C  ^a, 
to  carry  out  these  efforts  and  to  promote 
the  contacts  necessary  to  the  achievements 
of  this  end. 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneoxis  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  a  matter  that  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans.  In  September 
1969,  the  school  board  at  Netcong,  N.J., 
Instituted  a  voluntary  prayer  exercise, 
before  regular  school  hours,  consisting 
of  a  reading  of  the  prayer  that  appears 
in  every  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  At  this  point,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  just  yesterday  the  House 
approved  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  Chaplain  as  a  House  doc- 
ument. In  any  event,  subsequent  to  the 
action  of  the  Netcong  School  Board,  the 
then  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Arthur  J.  Sills,  ruled  that 
this  voluntary  prayer  exercise  was  in 
contravention  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  1965  ban  on  prayers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Despite  this  ruling,  the  school  board 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  continue  the 
exercise,  and  well  they  should  so  that 
the  attorney  general's  words  would  not 
have  to  stand  as  the  gospel  truth.  Un- 
fortunately, the  legal  battles  that  fol- 
lowed In  the  State  courts  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  the  State  department  of  educa- 


tion were  lost  by  the  school  board.  I  am 
pleased  to  report,  however,  that  as  of 
yesterday,  the  board  voted  to  carry  the 
fight  to  'the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  trust 
the  Court  will  hear  this  case  and  will 
respond  to  the  large  majority  of 
Americans  who  have  felt  that  the 
Court's  prior  prayer  decisions  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  imposing  a  "religion" 
of  secularism. 

On  its  face,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  this  inocuous  exer- 
cise— the  voluntary  reading  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  Chaplain's 
prayer  before  school  hours — violates  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  In  my  estima- 
tion, it  is  the  denial  of  this  right  that 
is  a  gross  distortion  of  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  I 
commend  the  Netcong  School  Board  for 
its  determination  and  its  unequivocal  be- 
lief that  its  position  is  in  the  best  of 
American  traditions. 


ROGERS  SCORES  NAVY  FOR  OIL 
DUMPING — CALLS  FOR  HALT 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  used  the 
ocean  off  the  coast  of  Florida  for  a  dump- 
ing ground.  This  has  dismayed  and  an- 
gered the  people  of  Florida  and  if  re- 
ports of  the  prevailing  tides  and  winds 
hold,  it  will  mean  damage  to  the  beaches 
of  northeast  Florida  and  destruction  to 
the  marine  environment  of  this  area. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Army  dumped 
nerve  gas  cofiQns  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Kennedy. 

Monday  the  Navy  dumped  between 
500.000  and  625,000  gallons  of  oil,  sludge, 
and  bilge  off  the  coast  of  Jacksonville 
and  this  floating  ecological  disaster  is 
scheduled  to  hit  Florida  beaches  later 
today. 

I  would  make  one  point  very  clear — 
this  was  not  an  accident,  a  spill  or  some 
impremeditated  act.  The  Navy  deliber- 
ately dumped  this  in  the  ocean. 

In  a  time  when  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  supposed  to  be 
finding  ways  to  halt  pollution  and  the 
destruction  of  our  environment.  I  find  it 
incredible  that  such  an  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  Navy  is  carrying  on  such 
a  countereffort. 

The  ofiBcial  Navy  response  to  the  situ- 
ation is  that  the  Navy  was  completely 
within  its  legal  rights  because  the  dump- 
ing was  accomplished  50  miles  from 
shore. 

Such  logic  in  the  light  of  the  potential 
environmental  loss  is  astonishing,  and 
frightening. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  of 
the  1954  international  convention  for 
"the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea 
by  oil "  which  forbids  the  dumping  of 
oil.  But  the  Navy,  apparently,  is  exempt 
from  this  because  of  a  minor  clause. 

So  now  we  see  the  Navy  talking  of  their 
legal  position  as  if  the  matter  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  best  interests  of  the 
Navy  versus  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  United  States  in 


general.  I  find  this  both  shortsighted  and 
offensive. 

The  Navy  has  said  it  will  not  get  "legal- 
istic" if  the  oil  hits  the  beach.  This  mean 
the  Navy  will  not  debate  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  its  action,  but  will  "bend 
every  effort  to  help  the  local  communities 
with  their  problem." 

This  is  a  master  stroke  of  reverse 
thinking — the  Navy  helping  Florida  with 
Florida's  problem.  The  problem  of  oil  on 
the  beaches  of  Florida  is  a  direct  result 
of  Navy  neglect  and  shortsightness. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  individual  citizens  adversely 
affected  by  the  oil  have  rights  under  law 
to  sue  the  Navy  and/or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  damages. 

I  am,  therefore,  calling  for  a  complete 
and  immediate  investigation  into  the 
matter  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  wiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  asking  that  any  other  such 
dumping,  either  off  Florida  or  any  other 
State,  be  immediately  suspended  until 
the  hearings  are  concluded. 


RETURN  OF  LITHUANIAN  REFUGEE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlts. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  return 
of  the  Lithuanian  refugee  Simas  to  the 
Russian  trawler  last  week  was  outra- 
geous. The  entire  action  was  completely 
contrary  to  the  American  principles  and 
ideals  that  we  profess  to  believe  in.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  investigation 
headed  by  our  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  will  reveal  just  what  kind  of  mis- 
guided policies  can  lead  to  such  an  inci- 
dent. 

I  am  personally  disgusted  at  the  ball- 
bouncing  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Coast  Guard  over  just  who  is  at 
fault  in  this  incident.  Frankly,  those  per- 
sons on  the  vessel  must  share  in  the  fault, 
but  those  in  Boston  and  in  Washington 
who  obviously  issued  the  final  order  to 
release  the  refugee  must  certainly  bear 
the  major  load  of  the  blame.  As  soon  as 
a  person  asks  for  refuge  there  should  be 
no  question  about  its  being  granted, 
either  at  the  point  of  action  or  at  policy 
setting  level. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Lith- 
uanian on  a  Russian  ship  is  significant. 
This  nation  has  not  recognized  the  ille- 
gal Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  To  this  day,  there  are  diplomatic 
delegations  in  Washington  from  Estonia 
and  Latvia  as  well  as  Lithuania.  Yet 
Lithuania's  charge  d'affaires  here  was 
not  even  notified. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  inves- 
tigation and  has  deplored  the  incident. 
However,  the  likely  result  of  this  type 
of  report  will  be  just  a  weak  claim  that 
bad  judgment  was  used  or  policies  were 
misunderstood.  Hop>efully,  the  able  sub- 
committee members  will  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  despicable  incident.  I  strong- 
ly suspect  that  they  may  discover  an- 
other case  of  the  bureaucratic  bungling 
resulting  from  an  overstaffed  State  De- 
partment. 
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DRIFTING  TOWARD  POST-CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMERICA 

I  Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years,  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  Privacy  Subcommittee  within 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. My  concern,  expressed  simply,  is 
that  many  trends  today  seem  to  be  lead- 
ins  our  Nation  away  from  the  vision 
enunciated  by  the  Founders  and  into 
what  I  term  "post  constitutional  Amer- 
ica." Many  news  items  fill  the  papers  and 
the  television  each  day  about  the  gradual 
erosion  of  human  values  we  in  the  Con- 
press  have  permitted  to  take  place.  Most 
often,  I  must  say,  the  legislative  and 
executive  branch  proposals  are  not  de- 
signed to  repress  our  citizens;  they  are 
offered  merely  as  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical way  to  deal  with  a  pressing  social 
problem.  The  net  effect  of  these  incre- 
mental additions  to  the  arsenal  of  anti- 
human  forces,  however,  is  that  a  struc- 
ture is  being  constructed  wliich  places  a 
powerful  temptation  in  the  path  of  those 
who  would  maliciously  alter  the  intricate 
social  cohesiveness  guaranteed  to  our 
society  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  fine  books  have 
been  written  on  this  subject  and  many 
magazine  articles  as  well.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  treatments  of  the  en- 
tire problem  was  published  in  the  Chris- 
tion  Science  Monitor  last  month.  Its 
author,  Robert  Hey,  blends  the  awesome 
amount  of  supporting  material  into  a 
splendid  five-part  series.  I  believe  his 
work  lends  solid  evidence  to  my  continu- 
ing call  for  a  major,  fully  funded,  and 
fully  staffed  Select  Committee  on  Pri- 
vacy, Human  Values,  and  Democratic 
Institutions  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

What  Thbt  Know  Abo-ut  Tot 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washinotox. — The  privacy  of  Individual 
lives  In  America  Is  being  invaded  and  en- 
taniarled  by  information  gathered  secretly, 
and  often  inaccurately. 

Bernard  WUkoff  knows  aU  about  It.  When 
he  implied  for  a  major  medical  policy  for 
hlBLself,  his  wife,  and  hii  three  children  12 
years  ago,  the  Insurance  company  said  fine — 
but  It  would  not  cover  his  wife. 

Why?  The  company  refused  to  say.  He  tried 
another  company.  Same  answer.  Finally  he 
le&med  why. 

A  retail-credit  company  insisted  his  wife 
was  an  alcoholic.  Mr.  WlikoS  was  outraged. 
His  wife,  he  said,  did  not  lake  more  than 
uve  drinks  a  year. 

Yet  today,  13  years  Later,  his  wife  Is  still 
without  medical  and  life  Insurance.  The 
credit  company  has  not  replied  to  Mr.  Wilk- 
otrs  letters.  Legal  action  is  too  expensive  for 
him. 

This  was  one  of  several  accounts  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  heard  in  its  probe  into  how  in- 
formation Is  collected  on  Individual  Ameri- 
cans. 

Another  case  Involved  a  man  who  couldn't 
</et  credit  for  more  than  15  years  because  a 
credit  bureau  had  him  tagged  with  failure  to 
pay  F.  divorce  settlement.  ActuaUy,  he  had 
settled  what  he  owed  within  two  months. 

These  and  other  stories  paved  the  way  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill  reining  the  power  of 


credit  bureaus  and  to  give  the  individual  re- 
course if  false  reports  u-e  made. 

But  the  broade  issue  in  the  United  States 
still  is  not  solved — the  issue  of  bow  to  pro- 
tect privacy  and  due  process  in  a  period  In 
which  more  and  more  Information  about  In- 
dividual's is  gathered,  stored,  and  made  avail- 
able to  others  who  seek  It. 

Potentially  the  most  serious  threat  to  indi- 
vidual privacy  in  America  is  government. 
Chances  are  the  government  knows  a  good 
deal  about  you — more  than  you  realize. 

In  fact,  it's  very  unlikely  you're  not  on 
some  government  list : 

If  you're  a  taxpayer,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  has  you.  And  the  IRS  sells  seg- 
ments of  its  Us.,  to  30  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  So  that's  31  subllsts. 

Youre  also  a  number  in  Social  Security 
Admlntstrttion  flies. 

Then  there's  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  has  you  listed  If  your  license 
has  ever  been  revoked  or  if  you  have  ever 
complained  to  government  officials  about 
your  car.  (Some  5,500  Americans  are  in  the 
Ir.ite  Owner  Complaint  file.) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  a  list 
of  some  10  million  people  it  has  investigated 
for  possible  government  employment. 

The  Secret  Service  has  a  list  stuffed  in 
computers  of  people  who  might  cause  poten- 
tial harm  to  a  president.  Included  are  pro- 
fessional gate-crashers,  and  people  who  "In- 
sist upon  personally  contacting  high  govern- 
ment officials  for  the  purpose  of  redress  of 
imaginary  grievances." 

The  Justice  Department  has  a  list  of  13,200 
people  whose  names  have  turned  up  In  re- 
ports on  civil  dlstiubances.  Information 
sources  include  newspaper  clippings  and 
wire-service  reports. 

The  Army  admitted  early  this  year  it  had 
lists  of  people  who  have  taken  part  In  anti- 
war meetings  and  other  occasions  that  con- 
cerned it  for  some  reason.  It  says  it  has 
destroyed  the  master  list,  but  many  civilians 
aren't  so  sure. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  lists,  too. 

During  the  mld-1980's  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee piloted  by  former  Sen.  Edward  V. 
Long  of  Missouri  minutely  Investigated  the 
number  of  times  government  had  access  to 
the  names  of  its  citizens.  It  annoimced  that 
federal  investigators  had  access  to  364  mil- 
lion police  records  and  333  million  medical 
histories.  That's  a  lot  of  records  for  a  country 
with  about  200  million  people. 

If  you've  answered  an  ad  somewhere,  you 
might  have  been  "fortunate"  enough  to  wind 
up  on  a  maUlng  list  for  vacation  homes — or 
pornographic  literature. 

4nd  if  you've  registered  the  car  you  drive 
you  might  live  in  a  state  that  sells  its  regis- 
tration lists  to  people  who  want  to  send  you 
third-class  mail  you  might  not  want. 

These  and  a  lot  of  other  lists  have  very 
legitimate  uses,  of  course.  And  nobody  really 
thinks  most  of  them  are  being  misused — 
now.  But  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  (D)  of  North 
Carolina  and  an  increasing  number  of  other 
Am«1cans  are  concerned  that  too  many  peo- 
ple are  getting  on  government  lists  and  arent 
told  they're  on.  They  charge  many  Amer- 
icans' present  privacy  Is  being  Invaded  by 
their  Inclxision  on  the  lists — and  by  the 
handing  out  of  information  for  some  of  those 
lists  to  other  government  and  private 
agencies. 

Concern  Is  being  voiced  about  something 
else,  too.  The  pu.sh  is  on  in  government — 
and  out  of  it.  for  that  matter— to  computer- 
ize these  lists.  Misuse  of  compiiter -stored 
Information,  it  is  alleged,  could  open  the  way 
to  dictatorship  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Ervin  is  gravely  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  public  reaction  to  much  of  this 
potential    for   misuse    of   information. 

"I  dont  think  the  public  generally  knows 
what's  going  on.  Americans  don't  realize 
what's  being  stored  up  on  them,"   he  said. 


HEARINGS   SCHEDULED 


The  Senator  has  announced  that  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  computers  and  data 
banks  will  begin  In  January.  He  wants  con- 
trols to  be  put  ou  what  information  is  put 
into  data  banks,  whom  It  is  about,  and  who 
Is  to  have  access  to  It. 

He  warns:  "Unless  new  controls  are  en- 
acted, new  legal  remedies  are  provided  .  .  . 
we  stand  to  lose  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual liberty  of  the  individual  which  have 
been  so  careluUy  nourished  and  so  valiantly 
defended  and  which  our  iouudiug  fathers  so 
met  Iculously  enshrined  in  the  Constitution." 

Similar  sentiments  are  voiced  by  Rep. 
Cornelius  E.  Uallagher,  a  New  Jersey  Demo- 
crat who  since  1965  has  been  leading  the 
privacy  fight  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: "If  we  dont  preserve  human  values, 
then  we  are  less  than  men.  And  we  have 
lees  than  liberty." 

The  American  historical  and  legal  notion 
of  privacy  stems  from  interpretations  of  sev- 
eral articles  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  ten 
original  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Particularly  important  are  the 
First.  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Amendments. 

In  this  increasingly  complex  society,  both 
government  and  the  private  sector  seek— 
and  often  need — much  information  on  which 
to  base  decisions  ubout  the  needs  of  Amer- 
icans. It  is  to  provide  this  information  that 
computers  and  other  sophisticated  means 
have  come  Into  increasing  use. 

But  too  often  the  kind  of  protective  ap- 
proaches ueceasary  to  protect  individual  pri- 
vacy have  been  lacking. 

Feoeaal  Computers  Can   Be  GoscJpt 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — In  his  Midwestern  high 
school  he  was  a  rugged  football  player,  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort.  Like  a  lot  of  other  kids 
he  sometimes  drank  too  much  and  wasn't  too 
serious  of  purpose. 

After  graduation  he  thought  of  Joining 
government  as  a  civilian — even  had  the  nec- 
essary personnel  Investigation.  Instead  he 
signed  up  with  the  Air  Force,  met  the  girl 
for  him,  and  started  to  settle  down. 

After  discharge,  came  college,  then  earnest 
preparation  for   a  professional   career. 

But  a  not-so-funny  thing  happened  on  the 
way  to  that  career. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  entry  into  his  chosen 
field  was  membership  in  a  professional  orga- 
nization. That  organization  thumbed  him 
down. 

Someliow  It  had  gotten  corporate  bands 
on  the  old,  supposedly  confidential  govern- 
ment personnel  investigation.  It  dwelt  heav- 
Uy  on  neighbors'  gossipy  recollections  of  his 
high-school  years.  The  organization  didn't 
like  what  It  read.  The  result,  he  couldn't 
practice  his  prepared-for  profession.  He  con- 
siders his  life  shattered. 

RlCro    aEGUl-ATIONS    UUCED 

It's  a  true  case.  And  it's  the  kind  that 
could  be  repeated  again  and  again  unless 
somebody  takes  firmer  steps  than  taken  so 
far  to  limit  the  information  that  computers 
can  collect,  data  banks  can  store,  and  peo- 
ple can  siphon  out  of  storage. 

Says  one  privacy  specialist — who  wishes  to 
retain  his  own  privacy:  "Technological  prog- 
ress in  the  past  decade  now  has  made  it 
fea&ible  to  store  great  amounts  of  informa- 
tion about  people,  and  hand  it  out  to  those 
who  ask  It.  What  we  have  not  done  Is  de- 
velop rules  for  what  information  should  be 
stored,  who  should  be  allowed  access  to  It— 
and  to  how  much  of  it." 

Lawrence  Speiser,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  CivU  Liber- 
ties Union,  long  has  been  concerned  with 
the  privacy  question. 

He  says  the  most  important — and  omi- 
nous—area of  privacy  lnva';lon  today  Is  "a 
combination  of  Increased  efficiency  In  sur- 
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velllance  techniques  and  mechanisms,  and 
the  increased  efflcleney  in  storing  and  distrib- 
uting information  about  privacy— computer- 
ization. That's  the  new  factor  that  we  haven't 
quite  come  to  grips  with  and  quite  figured 
out  how  to  handle." 

USE  OF  computer  .STRESSED 

But  everyone  agrees  that  the  computer  of 
itself  does  not  invade  privacy.  Rather,  it  is 
the  way  It  is  used — or  abused. 

In  fact,  many  Uislst  that  the  computer  if 
properly  used  actually  can  help  Individuals 
retain  tiieir  privacy — and,  specifically,  keep 
the  information  which  they  surrender  about 
themselves  more  confidential  than  was  pos- 
sible in  precomput«r  days. 

Dr.  Alan  Westin,  Columbia  University  pro- 
feasor  and  author  on  privacy,  is  conducting 
a  two-year  study  of  computers  and  privacy. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, it  Is  to  be  completed  next  April. 

Dr.  Westin  believes  the  computer  can  be 
harnessed  to  Increase  privacy.  In  the  April/ 
June  issue  of  IBM's  Think  magazine  he 
wrote: 

"It  Is  possible  to  keep  sensitive  personal 
Information  to  the  proper  minimum;  store 
It  more  securely;  and  disseminate  It  accord- 
ing to  a  mcwe  self-conscious  concept  of  the 
citizen's  right  to  privacy  under  computer- 
ized data  systems  than  has  really  been  the 
case  under  the  leaky,  easily  reached,  and 
readily  consolidated  filing  cabinets  of  the 
precomputer  system." 

But  not  everyone  Is  so  optimistic.  The 
rapid  growth  in  computer  use  by  the  gov- 
ernment worries  many  privacy  experts. 

Earlier  this  year  the  federal  government's 
General  Services  Administration  surveyed 
federal  agencies  to  determine  how  many 
computers  they  owned  or  rented.  It  found 
that  on  June  30,  1970,  the  government  was 
using — owner  or  rented — 5,277  computers. 
Back  in  1959,  there  were  only  403. 

JANUARY  BSARXNGS  PLANNED 

The  G3A  found  the  mUitary  service.^  had 
the  most  computers:  as  of  last  June  30  the 
Air  Force  had  1,210,  the  Army  927,  the  Navy 
894.  Next:  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsoion 
754  and  NASA  6Q2. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  (D)  of  North  Carolina 
Is  so  concerned  about  government  storage 
and  computerization  of  information  that  he 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  the  issue  in 
January. 

Already  his  staff  spadework  bears  out  the 
GSA  survey  and  indicates  that  in  many  cases 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  need 
for  firm  controls  on  what  Information  is 
stored  and  who  has  access  to  It. 

Many  people  had  thought  the  Issue  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  late  'eo's,  when  the  1965 
proposal  of  the  Budget  Bureau  that  there 
be  a  national  computerized  data  center  was 
quashed. 

Congressional  testimony  at  that  time  raised 
the  specter  of  such  a  national  center's  know- 
ing Just  about  everything  there  was  to  know 
about  every  American— Big  Brother  come 
nearly  to  life. 

Specialists  in  the  privacy  field,  however, 
charge  that  there  is  something  akin  to  a 
de  facto  national  data  center  anyway: 

"What's  happened,"  say  Mrs.  Speiser,  "is 
that  you  computerize  Information,  and  then 
you  connect  [the  computers  In  different 
agencies]  by  telephone  lines." 

In  a  view  subscribed  to  by  others  similarly 
concerned  about  encoachment  on  privacv, 
^^says  that  If  records  different  agencies  hold 
about  the  same  individuals  are  ever  keyed 
together — for  Instance,  through  use  of  social 
security  numbers— the  result  could  in  fact 
be  one  grandiose  federal  data  center. 

That  is  why  privacy  watchers  again  are 
sounding  the  alarm. 

Senator  Ervins  investigators— who  are  still 

collecting  information— have  found  that  In 

several  federal  programs  names  of  Amerlcaufi 

»re  put  into  various  data  banks.  The  indl- 
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vldual  Is  not  notified,  nor  are  there  any 
tlrm  restrictions  on  who  may  see  the  infor- 
mation  and   who  may  not. 

The  Justice  Department,  for  example,  ^Vld 
Senator  Ervin  that  "there  are  no  written 
comprehensive  guidelines  governing  dis- 
closure of  data"  in  Its  13,200-name  rlvll- 
disttirbance  file. 

ACCESS  "SEVERELY   LIMITED" 

Ju-stice  officials  insist  that  access  to  infor- 
mation in  the  file  is  severely  UmiteU"  and 
is  granted  only  "on  a  need  to  know  basu" 
to  law-enforcement  officials. 

Justice  aides  de:->cribe  this  as  a  "full-auto- 
mated" file.  It  contain  names  of  people  who 
were  menuoned  in  connection  with  civil 
disorder  or  with  events  v.hlcb  have  had 
potential  for  such  a  disorder." 

Tlie  Justice  Department's  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Ervin  said:  "7 he  data  maintained  in  this 
system  is  collected  pursuant  to  established 
investigative  procedures,  from  files  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  from  various  pub- 
lic sources  such  as  the  vrtre  services." 

Privacy  specialists  say  that  public  records, 
such  as  wire  service  and  newspaper  clippings, 
are  not  always  accurate  and  that  Innocent  as 
well  as  guilty  people  might  be  included  in 
reports  on  civil  disturbances. 

Therefore,  they  hold,  a  file  which  iiuiudes 
information  from  these  sources  particularly 
needs  carefully  thoughtout  guidelines  as  to 
who  should  have  access  to  its  contents.  In 
the  wrong  hands  they  could  be  unfalriy  and 
dangerously  used. 

One  of  the  problems  with  computer-di- 
vulged Information,  a  privacy  specialist 
notes,  is  that  the  mere  fact  the  data  spews 
from  a  computer  gives  It  an  atira  of  accuracy. 
People  who  look  at  It  often  forget  that  even 
thotigh  a  computer  may  be  Infallable,  the 
person  who  puts  information  into  It  is  not. 
Nor  are  the  people  who  give  the  Judgments 
about  a  subject,  which  then  Is  put  in  his 
computer  file. 

MORE   SHARING   ANTICIPATED 

Increasing  government  use  of  computers 
increases  the  likelihood  that  computers  In 
one  agency  will  "talk"  with  those  In  an- 
other— share  Information,  which  may  be  of 
dubious  or  outdated  accuracy.  The  result 
can  be  devastating  to  the  person  involved— 
and,  possibly,  he  will  not  know  why  his  life 
suddenly  went  askew. 

One  of  the  subjects  Senator  Ervin  wants 
to  scrutinize  most  carefully  at  his  January 
hearing  is  the  military  data  banks  on  activ- 
ities of  civilians — and  of  military  men. 

Christopher  Pyle,  a  former  Army  counter- 
intelligence officer,  caused  a  nationwide  furor 
by  wTlting  in  the  January  issue  of  Washing- 
ton Monthly  that  the  Army  had  1,000  coun- 
terintelligence agents  In  the  United  States 
collecting  and  putting  In  data  banks  infor- 
mation about  various  politically  active 
civilians. 

The  jurisdiction  for  this  activity  was  that 
in  time  of  major  civil  disturbance,  the  mili- 
tary would  have  responsibility  for  keeping 
order. 

The  Army  subsequently  admitted  It  had 
been  engaged  in  gathering  such  Information. 
After  public  pressure  It  said  it  was  destroy- 
ing the  computerized  tapes  containing  such 
Information,  kept  at  Port  Holablrd,  Md. 

Mr.  Pyle  then  wrote  In  the  July  issue  of 
Washington  Monthly  that  despite  assurances 
to  the  contrary.  Army  stuvelUance  of  civil- 
ians had  resumed.  He  also  charged  that  re- 
gional data  banks  containing  this  informa- 
tion remained. 

BANKS   LINKED    TO    METWOBK 

It  was  enough  to  make  Senator  Ervin  say 
with  alarm  that  the  Army  daU  banks  "ap- 
peared to  be  part  of  a  vast  network  of  Intel- 
ligence-oriented systems  which  are  being  de- 
veloped willy-nilly  throughout  our  land,  by 
government  and  by  private  industries. 

"I   believe   that   in   these   systems,   where 


they  contain  the  record  of  the  Individuals' 
thoughts,  beliefs,  habits,  attitudes,  and  per- 
sonal activities,  there  may  well  rest  a  poten- 
tial for  political  control  and  for  intimidation 
which  is  alien  to  a  society  of  free  men." 

One  of  the  things  the  Senator  particularly 
n-sked  for  in  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  this  past  July  was  information  on  a 
May  memorandum  to  personnel  of  Sheppard 
Air  Force  Base  in  Texas.  It  was  signed  by  a 
high  officer  on  the  base. 

Headed  "Reporting  subversive  activities."  It 
instructed  base  personnel  that  because  It 
was  possible — though  "remote" — that  civil 
demonstrators  might  try  to  disrupt  activities 
at  the  base,  everyone  should  be  alert  for  sev- 
eral kinds  of  activities,  which  should  be  re- 
ported to  high  authorities  at  the  base. 

The  11  activities  included:  Congreguiion 
of  unauthorized  persons,  persons  nuirmg 
Etfitements  with  racial  overtones,  ptrsouuel 
mailing  statements  which  indicate  di£loyaIty 
to  the  United  States,  personnel  making  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  antiwar  demoiiit  ra- 
ters. 

PENTAGON  INVEaTICATlNO 

These  criteria  seemed  vague  and  persou«l- 
ly  Intrusive  to  some.  The  Ueparuneni  of 
Defense  repUed  to  Senator  Ervin  tliat  it 
didn't  know  oil  hand  of  any  similar  memos, 
but  that  it  was  thorouglily  investlgatiug  to 
see  if  any  had  been  written  at  other  bi^es. 

It  reported  that  the  Sheppard  Air  Force 
Base  memo  bad  been  rescinded  but  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  been  replaced  by  another 
that  was  similar  in  purpose  and  questions. 

Some  of  the  situations  requiring  reporting 
under  the  second  memo  seemed  nearly  as 
vague  and  intrusive  as  those  in  the  flr.?t. 
They  Included:  persons  luilawfully  malring 
provoking  statements  with  racial  overtones 
and  persons  attempting  to  attack  morale 
2nd  Incite  disorder  by  spreading  antiwar 
sentiments  in  public  places  en  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base. 

That  memo,  too.  has  since  been  rescinded. 
But  In  the  opinion  of  several  privacy  !>pe- 
clallsts  here,  the  mere  fact  that  either  "memo 
was  written  illustrates  how  potential  inva- 
sions of  privacy  and  due  process  can  occur 
from  local  Interpretation  of  too-general 
guidelines — In  this  case,  keeping  an  eye  out 
lor  polentUl  civil  disturbances. 

How  Secure  Is  Yona  Castli? 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

WASHmoToH. — Armed  with  pistols  the 
sheriff's  deputies  smashed  down  the  door 
with  a  sledgehammer.  "We're  looking  for 
drugs."  they  told  the  terrified  woman  who 
stumbled   sleepily   from   the  bedroom. 

They  didn't  find  any.  They  had  crashed 
their  way  unannounced  Into  the  wrong 
jipartment.  They  apologized  and  hurried 
off  In  search  of  the  right  apartment  to  smash 
into. 

The  episode  happened  earlier  thl>;  year  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  a  Maryland  suburb 
of  the  nation's  capital.  By  almost  every- 
one's admission  It  Is  an  extreme  example. 

But  civil  libertarians  warn  that  unless 
present  trends  are  checked,  this  and  other 
types  of  physical  Invasion  of  innocent  peo- 
ple's privacy  are  Ukely  to  occur  with  rising 
frequency.  They  charge  that  several  laws 
recently  enacted  In  an  effort  to  solve  grave 
social  problems  also  permit  the  infringement 
of  personal  privacy.  They  believe  the  net  ef- 
fect Is  negative — a  dangerous  erosion  of  In- 
dividual liberties. 

LEGISLATION  SPELLED  OUT 

Their  principal  concern  is  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  men — malevolent  men — these 
laws  could  become  Instruments  of  a  govern- 
mental Big  Brother — a  police  state. 

Involved  are: 

A  law  passed  by  Congress  this  year  which 
permits  District  of  Columbia  police  to  enter 
dwellings  without  annonnc'ng  themselves — 
so-called    "no    knock"    action.    Police    must 
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have  prior  approval  from  a  Judge  for  the 
raid.  They're  required  to  aak  him  for  ap- 
proval to  stage  a  "no  Jtnock"  raid  If  they 
expect  one  wUl  be  necessary.  But  they  can 
act  on  their  own  If  they  later  nnd  circum- 
stances so  dictate.  This  legislation  also  ex- 
pands wiretap  authority  of  D.C.  police. 

A  law  passed  two  years  ago  which  legalized 
wiretapping  by  police  for  several  kinds  of 
crime. 

A  bUl  passed  this  year  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  Oct.  27 
which  permits  "no  knock"  raids— but  re- 
quires prior  Judicial  approval — to  be  con- 
ducted In  federal  drug  cases. 

ABUSES  rORECAST 

Crltlca  charge  that  such  laws  open  the 
door  to  abuse.  They  say  that  mistakes  wUl 
bo  made  carrying  them  out — witness  the 
Prince  Georges  County  2  a.m.  raid  on  the 
wrong  apartment. 

More  important,  they  warn,  these  laws  may 
serve  as  models  for  state  and  local  laws.  (Last 
year  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  spoke 
of  the  D.C.  crime  bill  as  "this  model  antl- 
crime  program  (which]  will  point  the  way 
for  the  entire  nation.")  Critics  are  concerned 
that  a  proliferation  of  such  laws  will  result 
in  a  proliferation  of  privacy  Invasions. 

Perhaps  the  sternest  warning  of  dire  long- 
term  consequences  of  "no  knock"  came  from 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  the  North  Carolina 
Democrat  who  long  has  been  the  Senate's 
leading  defender  of  the  Individual's  rights  of 
privacy. 

During  the  debate  on  the  D.C.  crime  bill 
»he  Senator  read  a  newspaper  clipping  of 
the  Prince  Georges  County  raid.  Then  he 
quoted  18th-century  Kngllsh  statesman  Wil- 
liam Pitt  as  having  said  during  parliamen- 
tary debate: 

"  'The  poorest  man  may.  In  his  cottage, 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown. 
It  may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The 
wind  may  blow  through  It.  The  storm  may 
enter.  The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of 
England  cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares 
not  cross  the  threshold  of  that  ruined  tene- 
ment." " 

man's  home  his  castle? 
"In  these  words."  said  Senator  Ervin, 
"William  Pitt  was  proclaiming  what  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  made 
by  our  law,  that  every  man's  home  Is  his 
castle.  That  has  been  the  law  of  the  United 
Statee.  not  only  at  the  federal  level  but  also 
at  the  state  level  ever  since  George  Washing- 
ton took  his  first  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a  proposal, 
made  in  the  good  year  of  our  Lord  1970,  that 
a  man's  home  shall  no  longer  be  his  castle, 
that  any  officer  of  the  law  having  the  power 
to  make  an  arrest  or  to  execute  a  search 
warrant,  shall  have  the  legal  power  to  enter 
the  home  of  any  citizen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  like  manner  in  which  a  burglar 
now  Illegally  enters  the  homes  of  people  to 
rob  them — in  other  words,  by  threat  or 
stealth  or  by  force." 

Congress  chose  to  disregard  the  Senator's 
warning. 

Defenders  of  these  recently  passed  laws 
,>ay  critics  lose  their  perspective.  They  say 
that  although  individual  mistakes  will  be 
made,  there  won't  be  wholesale  violations 
of  privacy — for  Instance,  no  plethora  of  "no- 
knock"  raids — because  for  one  thing  police 
realize  they're  dangerous  to  the  raiders,  too. 
Some  householders  would  shoot  on  sight 
anyone  who  burst  In. 

PROVISIONS    LISTED 

But  civil  libertarians  are  unconvinced 
They  point  to  provisions  of  the  "no  knock" 
laws. 

The  D.C.  crime  bill  pwrmlta  police  In  the 
District — with  a  warrant  from  a  Judge — to 
enter  buildings  and  apartments  without  first 
identifying  themselves  If  they  have  "prob- 


able cause  to  believe"  that  Identifying  them- 
selves "Is  likely  to"  result  In: 

Destruction  of  evidence. 

Danger  to  their  lives  or  someone  else's. 

Escape  by  the  person  to  be  arrested. 

A  needless  exercise  because  the  people 
inside  know  police  are  coming  in. 

If  one  of  these  four  circvimstances  Is 
known  in  advance,  police  are  to  inform  the 
Judge  who  Issues  the  warrant.  In  order  to 
conduct  a  "no-knock"  entry.  However,  they 
may  enter  without  knocking  anyway  If— pos- 
sessed with  a  regular  warrant— they  discover 
at  the  last  minute  that  one  of  the  four  con- 
ditions does  exist. 

Rep.  CorneUus  E.  Gallagher  (D)  of  New 
Jersey  listened  to  much  of  the  debate  on 
the  DC.  crime  bill.  Included  in  defense  of 
"no  knock "  was  the  argument  that  In  nar- 
cotics cases  guilty  parties  flush  any  nar- 
cotics— the  necessary  evidence — down  the 
toilet  before  they  answer  an  officer's  knock. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED 

So  the  New  Jersey  Democrat  sarcastically 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill:  "Whoever 
owns  a  building  or  other  structure  In  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  which  contains  Indoor 
plumbing  shall  be  fined  $5,000." 

"As  I  sat  here  through  the  debate,"  he 
said  with  tongue  only  halfway  In  cheek,  "It 
struck  me  how  terrible  It  was  that  the  In- 
vention of  Indoor  plumbing  has  become  the 
apparatus  to  cause  the  Fourth  Amendment 
to  disappear."  (This  constitutional  amend- 
ment protects  "the  rights  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.") 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  he  had  "no  argument 
with  the  Intention  of  this  blU"  but  that  he 
felt  It  raised  enormous  problems  for  per- 
sonal liberty. 

"It  seems  that  we  really  have  not  carefully 
considered  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  so  eagerly  and  totally  embrac- 
ing. When  you  restrict  one  freedom  today. 
It  becomes  that  much  easier  to  restrict  an- 
other tomorrow." 

His  amendment  didn't  win,  of  course — but 
the  bin  did,  294  to  47,  Its  "no  knock"  provi- 
sion intact.  ___ 

PROVISION   DnTEKS 


The  drug  law,  like  the  D.C.  crime  law, 
permits  "no  knock"  entry — but  with  an  Im- 
portant difference.  It  flatly  requires  the  fed- 
eral agent  who  stages  the  raid  to  have  ob- 
tained "no  knock"  permission  in  advance 
from  the  Judge  who  issued  the  warrant  to 
permit  the  raid.  The  agent  is  forbidden  to 
decide  for  himself,  at  the  scene  of  the  raid, 
to  stage  a  "no  knock"  entry. 

As  with  the  D.C.  crime  measure,  the  drug 
law  requires  the  agent  to  convince  the  Judge 
that  If  he  knocks,  evidence  might  be  de- 
stroyed or  that  his  life  or  someone  else's 
would  be  endangered. 

But  "no  knock"  Is  only  one  of  the  modern 
battering  rams  hammering  away  at  the  citi- 
zen's castle  of  privacy.  A  second  takes  the 
form  of  the  electronic  wiretap.  It  Is  less 
violent,  but  Is  of  no  less  concern  to  civil 
libertarians. 

The  D.C.  bill  expanded  the  authority  of 
district  police  to  wiretap  and  eavesdrop.  Un- 
der it  they  can  Install  wiretaps  in  an  effort 
to  combat  a  range  of  crimes  now  Including: 
arson,  abortion,  blackmail,  bribery,  burglary, 
destruction  of  property  worth  more  than 
$200,  gambling,  grand  larceny,  kidnapping, 
manslaughter,  murder,  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice, receiving  stolen  property  worth  more 
than  $100.  and  robbery. 

Critics  charged  this  is  all-too-wlde  a  scopo 
for  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance — 
that  It  comes  too  close  to  being  carte  blanche 
for  an   Invasion   of   many   people's   privacy. 

Defenders  of  the  section  pooh-poohed  the 
criticism,  saying  tapping  is  a  useful  police 
too — and  that  It  need  not  lead  to  overuse. 

Most  people  who  have  looked  at  the  prob- 


lem think  the  use  of  wiretapping  is  defi- 
nitely up  since  the  '68  law — but  no  one  Is 
sure  Just  how  much. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  told  a  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  this  year  that  federal  wire- 
tapping, authorized  by  the  1968  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  hM  proven  a  valuable  tool  In  combat- 
ing organized  crime. 

He  reported  that  during  1969,  30  federal 
wiretaps  and  241  state  wiretaps  were  made. 
He  said  80  percent  of  the  messages  heard 
through  these  wiretaps  contained  incrimi- 
nating evidence  and  that  the  taps  resulted 
In  139  arrests. 

Between  February  1969,  and  July  13,  1970, 
he  reported  133  federal  wiretaps  were  put 
Into  effect,  and  arrests  resulted  from  all  but 
12  of  the  taps. 

PREJUDICE    SEEN 

He  said  the  arrests  and  resulting  Indict- 
ments proved  the  government  was  not  using 
its   taps   as   "flshing   expeditions." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  subject  of  wire- 
tapping "Is  charged  with  emotion  and  prej- 
udice. Wiretap  triggers  In  many  people  all 
manner  of  bogeys — flagrant  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, thought  control,  and  repression.  .  .  . 

"In  reviewing  our  use  of  wlretappmg  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  only  repression  that  has  re- 
sulted Is  the  repression  of  crime." 

Not  everybody  Is  so  sure.  Several  privacy 
specialists  cite  loopholes  In  the  law  which 
allow  many — perhaps  even  most — wiretaps 
to  go  unreported. 

Lawrence  Spelser,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  says  that  the  record-keeping 
required  by  the  law  "has  been  pretty 
sketchy."  He  says  there  are  two  major  holes 
In  the  collection  of  statistics: 

Tapping  done  In  the  Interests  of  national 
security  doesn't  have  to  be  reported.  "I  really 
think  that's  most  of  the  tapping  done  by 
the  federal  government,"  says  Mr.  Spelser. 
This  category  encompasses  tapping  of  for- 
eign embassies — such  as  the  Soviet,  which 
everyone  assumes  Is  somehow  tapped — to  the 
presumed  tapping  of  domestic  organiza- 
tions— like  the  Black  Panthers  or  civil-rights 
organizations. 

Emergency  wiretaps  can  be  Installed  if 
there  Isn't  time  to  get  court  permission.  Or 
they  can  be  Installed  anyway,  provided  court 
permission  Is  obtained  within  48  hours. 


LIMITS  PROPOSED 

"My  hunch  is,"  says  Mr.  Spelser,  that  a 
lot  of  taps  are  put  In,  then  taken  out  within 
48  hours  if  they  haven't  proven  fruitful— 
and  thus  need  not  be  reported. 

Dr.  Alan  Westln,  a  Columbia  University 
professor  who  has  conducted  several  studies 
of  privacy,  praises  several  aspects  of  the  law. 
But  he  similarly  objects  to  the  48-hour 
emergency  wiretapping  provision  ("unclear," 
he  says)  and  the  fact  that  In  national-secu- 
rity Investigations  tapping  Is  permitted 
"against  any  other  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  structure  or  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment" (he  calls  it  "vague") . 

Writing  in  the  May-June,  1969,  Issue  ot 
IBM's  Think  magazine.  Dr.  Westln  recom- 
mends that  wiretaps  be  confined  to  a  few 
very  dangerous  crimes — national  security, 
murder,  kidnapping,  or  "crimes  directly  Im- 
periling human  life." 

Bernard  Fensterwald  Jr.  is  particularly 
cynical  about  the  48-hour  provision,  claim- 
ing It  "guts  all  the  restrictions"  in  the  bUi. 
He  was  a  counsel  to  former  Sen.  Edwara 
Long,  who  held  extensive  wiretapping  hear- 
ings during  the  mld-1960's. 

Mr.  Fensterwald  says  the  48-hour  emer- 
gency provision  "means  that  anyone  whos 
caught  tapping  simply  says  that  he  intended 
to  go  down  in  the  morning  and  get  a  c""" 
order."  Thus,  he  charges,  any  law-enforce- 
ment officer  really  can  use  It  "for  any  pur- 


pose he  wants  to.  .  .  .  The  limit  on  It  Is 
manpower,  and  the  fact  that  it's  not  terribly 
productive  for  most  types  of  criminal  detec- 
tion." 

HOW  Many  Chinks  in  Your  Privacy  Wall? 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — Jim  S.  Is  a  friendly  mid- 
westerner  who's  good  with  figures — one  of 
his  company's  really  promising  accountants. 
In  nine  years  he's  risen  with  abnormal  speed 
through  senlorlty-laden  ranks. 

But  a  month  ago  he  nearly  lost  his  Job. 
His  employer  kept  Insisting  that  he  buy  U.S. 
savings  bonds  through  payroll  deductions — 
and  he  kept  saying  "No."  He  felt  It  was  an 
invasion  of  privacy — whether  he  bought 
bonds  was  his  business,  not  his  employer's. 

The  concern  he  works  for  is  a  major  gov- 
ernment contractor.  With  the  Vietnam  war 
winding  down.  It  foresees  fewer  contracts  for 
all.  It  figures  If  It  can  boast  to  "Washington" 
that  "100  percent  ot  our  employees  buy  goT- 
ernment  bonds,"  that  Just  might  help  land 
some  Juicy  contract. 

Jim  still  can't  quite  believe  what  hap- 
pened. This  summer  his  supervisor  asked 
him — and  everyone  els*  In  the  department — 
to  buy  bonds.  Only  Jim  refused  (citing  high 
family  expenses  at  the  time) . 

Next  the  supervisor's  supervisor  tried.  Then 
someone  higher  up  the  ladder  pressured  him. 
By  this  time  Jim  was  more  adamant  than 
ever. 

(Jim,  Incidentally  Is  no  professional  rebel. 
He  cant  stand  long  hair,  hippies,  or  demon- 
strations. He  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  In  "68;  ap- 
plauds Mr.  Agnew's  speeches  today.) 

SUMMONED    TO    FRONT    OFTICE 

Finally  the  chief  accountant  summoned 
him.  (It  was  the  first  time  in  his  nine  years 
with  the  company  that  Jim  bad  met  him.) 

When  Jim  entered  the  office,  the  boss 
erupted  In  a  five-minute  spiel  on  the  virtues 
of  government  bonds;  then  mentioned  that 
due  to  shortage  of  orders  the  company  would 
have  to  let  some  accountants  go.  Finally  he 
looked  hard  at  Jim:  "Now — ^you  will  buy 
bonds,  won't  you?" 

"When  he  said  that,"  Jim  recalls  dourly, 
"I  realized  my  Job  really  depended  on  wheth- 
er I  Joined  that  bond  drive."  He  signed  up — 
and  has  kicked  blmselX  ever  since  for  capit- 
ulating. 

Jim  reflects  wryly  that  "one  of  the  sup- 
posed pm-poses  of  buying  U.S.  bonds  is  to 
protect  freedom.  I  wonder  whose?" 

The  incident  has  become  nothing  more  to 
Jim  than  an  annoying  invasion  of  his  privacy. 
But  what  If  he'd  stuck  to  his  guns  and  been 
fired?  On  recommendations  for  future  Jobs, 
would  his  employer  have  given  as  reason  for 
firing  "refusal  to  buy  U.S.  bonds" — or  would 
the  company  have  trumped  something  up? 

In  any  case.  Jim's  experience  is  but  one 
Illustration  of  the  pervasiveness  of  Invasions 
of  Americans'  privacy.  Some  of  them  can  ruin 
"ve« — like  psychological  and  lie-detector  tests 
and  the  credit  reports  that  occasionally  vic- 
timize the  innocent. 

Privacy  experts  say  that  In  addition  to  "no- 
knock"  laws  and  wire  ta^js  (discussed  previ- 
ously in  this  series) ,  several  areas  bear  watch- 
ing. They  include: 

Psychological  testing — there's  more  In  in- 
dustry in  recent  years,  less  In  government 
( But  the  latter  could  reemerge. ) 

Sale  of  mailing  lists — by  government  and 
private  todustry. 

Questionnaires  from  government — the  re- 
quired census  questionnaires;  the  voluntary 
ones  sent  out  on  behalf  of  other  agencies — 
m  which  participation  so  often  Is  assumed 
to  be  equally  required. 

Administering  of  drugs  to  some  schoolchil- 
dren to  calm  them.  The  subject  raised  con- 
gressional hackles  this  year.  Some  obeervers 
said  the  potentials  for  abuse  are  frightening. 

Credit  Investigations — a  problem  which 
may  be  hearing  solution.  Congress  this  year 


passed  r  bill  which  gives  consumers  a  chance 
to  have  their  side  of  the  story  told  In  credit 
agency  reports — and  a  legal  comeback  If 
agency  negligence  hurts  them. 

Coercion  for  "good  causes" — as  In  the  case 
already  cited.  There's  much  less  In  govern- 
ment, thanks  to  congressional  publicity;  an 
unknown  amount  remains  In  private  indus- 
try. 

Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher  is  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  frequency  of  psychological 
and  lie-detector  testing  In  private  industry. 
In  a  view  endorsed  by  others  who  have  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  privacy  Issue,  he  says 
Industry's  use  of  psychological  testing  is 
"growing  rather  rapidly."  He  readily  con- 
cedes to  industry  "a  need  to  know  aptitude, 
skills,  reliability.  All  of  these  things  are  part 
of  a  question  of  employoment.  But  not  the 
sex    life.    Not    the    religious    life.    .    .    ." 

Of  lie-detector  tests  he  says:  "It's  boom- 
ing In  Industry  as  a  way  of  life,  as  enforced 
honesty  .  .  .  giving  no  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  any  employee. 

"One  of  the  great  shoe  chains  In  Amer- 
ica— and  many  other  chains,  I  might  say — 
give  lie-detector  tests  to  their  employees 
every  two  weeks  to  see  if  they're  stealing  a 
pair  of  their  shoes  or  a  pair  of  socks." 

He  and  many  others  also  are  concerned 
about  what  they  consider  the  prying  nature 
of  some  aspects  of  psychological  oriented 
tests  and  questionnaires  given  schoolchil- 
dren. He  is  concerned  that  there  are  such 
questions  as,  "How  do  your  parents  get 
along?"  and  "Do  you  have  a  vacuum  cleaner 
in  the  house?" 

"Not  only  do  they  Invade  jwlvacy,  but  the 
presiuned  confidentiality  of  the  answers  is 
often  broken.  I  used  to  teach  school.  The 
answers  often  become  common  gossip  in  the 
teachers'  smoker.  And  before  you  know  It, 
people's  reputations  are  totally  destroyed. 
And  they  don't  even  know  why." 

MANY  TKACHXBS  CONCEBNED 

Some  teachers  are  pretty  concerned  about 
another  point.  The  answers  and  resulting 
interpretations  of  home  life  or  the  child — 
right  or  wrong — can  follow  and  limit  a  child 
throughout  his  school  years. 

For  government  employees,  however,  the 
picture  is  somewhat  brighter.  Par  fewer  of 
them  nowadays  face  lie-detector  or  psycho- 
logical tests  than  during  the  mld-'60'8 — 
largely  as  the  result  of  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  Congress,  and  especially  by  Sen.  Sam 
J.  Ervin  Jr.  (D)  of  North  Carolina. 

Several  egregious  cases  of  gross  Invasion 
of  employees'  privacy,  well  publicized,  helped 
pressxire  federal  agencies  into  limiting  this 
kind  of  testing. 

One  particularly  well-known  1968  case  in- 
volved the  21/a-hour  lie-detector  Interview 
of  a  young  government  clerk  who  was  asked 
questions  such  as :  Was  she  homosexual  ?  Did 
she  use  birth  control  pills?  Had  she  ever 
bad  an  abortion? 

She  said  she  felt  she  had  been  "mentally 
raped"  by  the  interview — as  the  result  of 
which  her  security  clearance  was  removed 
and  she  was  fired  on  vague  grounds  of  "Im- 
morality." (In  time  this  verdict  was  re- 
versed. ) 

Senator  Ervin,  however,  is  under  no  Illu- 
sion that  the  congressional  beat  of  tiie 
moment  will  prove  longlaeting.  He  Is  press- 
ing a  measure  which  has  been  called  a  "bill 
of  rights"  for  government  employees.  Except 
for  the  FBI  and,  to  some  extent,  national 
security  agencies.  It  would  prevent  federal 
agencies  from  asking  employees  about  per- 
sonal subjects  such  as  their  religion  and 
sexual  lives. 

The  Senator  feels  this  Is  particularly  im- 
portant because  Industry  and  state  and 
local  governments  look  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  set  the  pace. 

In  recent  years  the  federal  government's 
InTestigation  system  has  been  changed  to 
safeguard  tlM  right  of  privacy  of  anyone 


who  applies  for  a  government  Job.  The  ques- 
tions asked  do  not  range  back  so  far  In 
time,  for  instance.  Routine  questions  about 
race  and  religion  are  out.  And  on  the  crim- 
inal front,  the  applicant  now  is  only  asked 
about  convictions,  not  arrests. 

But  once  a  person  becomes  a  government 
employee,  as  things  now  stand,  he  often 
feels — in  the  words  of  one — "disenfranchised. 
Once  you're  In  the  system,  you  discover  that 
the  best  way  to  survive  Is  not  to  make 
waves — which  means  not  to  bring  up  con- 
troversial ideas." 

Last  May  some  250  State  Department  and 
AID  employees  signed  form  letters  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  expressing 
respectful  personal  opposition  to  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion. 

Word  was  leaked  to  the  press.  Subsequent- 
ly, some  50  of  the  foreign  service  officers  who 
signed — mostly  young — were  called  In  to  chat 
with  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administra- 
tion U.  Alexis  Johnson.  They  were  reminded 
they  had  a  duty  to  support  administration 
policy  but  that  there  would  be  no  reprisals. 
Many  present  nevertheless  felt  they  had  been 
reprimanded  and  resented  what  they  con- 
sidered an  Implication  of  disloyalty. 

Later  Clark  Mollenhoff.  then  a  White 
House  aide,  requested  the  names  of  the  letter 
signers,  and  got  them  from  undisclosed 
sources  within  the  department.  (The  White 
House  subsequently  denied  any  "dossiers" 
were  being  prepared  on  the  signers.) 

There  is  some  concern  among  government 
employees  that  the  signing  in  fact  will  be 
"remembered"  by  the  government. 

KAILS  A  TOOCHY  POINT 

Important  as  this  whole  area  Is  to  many 
here  In  Washington,  the  public  at  large  Is 
more  excited  by  privacy  Issues  which  touch 
them  directly — such  as  sale  of  mailing  lists 
and  government  questionnalree,  specifically 
census. 

Several  bUls  have  been  filed  In  Congress 
this  year  to  prevent — or  control — govern- 
ment sale  of  mailing  lists  for  commercial  use, 
generally  to  bulk  mailers.  A  House  committee 
held  hearmgs  on  the  subject  In  July,  during 
which  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D)  of  West  Virginia 
laid  out  the  problem. 

"Every  congressman  has  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  shocked  constituents  whose 
names  somehow  have  turned  up  on  mailing 
lists  sold  to  purveyors  of  pornographic 
literature.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  chief  offenders  In  the  sale  of 
mailing  lists  Is  Uncle  Sam.  It  Is  incomprehen- 
sible to  me  that  the  federal  government, 
which  requires  by  law  the  licensing  or  regis- 
tration of  airplane  pilots,  ham  radio  o|>era- 
tors,  boats,  and  hundreds  of  other  Items  and 
people,  systematically  turns  around  and  sells 
those  names  and  addresses  without  the  con- 
sent of  those  forced  to  register.  And  when 
this  Is  done  for  oommerclal  purpose*.  I  think 
it  Is  wrong." 

Rep.  Frank  Horton  (R)  of  New  York  asked 
50  federal  agencies  whether  they  sold  mailing 
lists.  He  found  some  did,  some  did  not.  He 
found  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  sold  a 
list  of  143,000  names  of  persons  regibtered  as 
gun  collectors  or  dealers. 

"The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion," he  said,  "sells  the  names  of  365,000 
amateur  radio  operators,  and  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  eells  a  list  of  680.000 
licensed  pilots.  The  Coast  Guard  also  sells 
the  names  of  motorboat  owners  who  are  reg- 
istered in  New  Hampshire,  Washington. 
Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Guam. 

"Since  starting  my  investigation,  I  have 
received  letters  from  individuals  all  over  the 
country.  Almost  all  these  letters  complain 
about  Invasion  of  privacy  through  the  mail- 
box." 

A  year  ago  Congress  was  being  fiooded  with 
letters  complaining  about  questions  pro- 
posed for  the  1970  census.  While  the  Issue 
of   census  questions  didn't  have  anywhere 
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near  the  long-range  potential  for  misuse  oC  a 
ot  of  other  privacy  Issues,  it  was  still  an 
ssue  thai  touched  almost  everybody. 

One  of  the  most  bizarre — and  chilling— ex- 
imples  of  potential  privacy  invasion  con- 
cerns drug-research  programs  involving  chil- 
dren judged  overactive.  A  congressional  hear- 
ing was  held  on  the  matter  this  fall.  During 
It  a  government  official  estimated  that  from 
150,000  to  200.000  children  today  are  being 
tieated  In  school  with  calming  drugs. 

While  research  officials  who  were  ques- 
tioned denied  that  parents  were  coerced  to 
have  their  children  participate  in  such  pro- 
grams, one  mother.  Mrs.  Daniel  Youngs  of 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  told  a  hair-raising  story: 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  take 
care  of  after  arriving  in  Little  Rock  was  the 
enrollment  of  our  third-grade  daughter  and 
first-grade  son  |in  school].  .  .  .  The  principal 
took  our  children's  report  cards  and 
studied  them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
made  an  astonishing  diagnosis:  'Your 
daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Youngs,  has  minimal 
brain  dysfunction'  [a  form  of  mild  brain 
damage  ] . 

"This  diagnosis,  by  the  principal,  was  made 
solely  on  a  report  card.  She  had  never  laid 
eyes  on  our  daughter.  We  protested  strongly, 
but  to  no  avail. .  .  ." 

That  was  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Youngs  said, 
of  great  pressure  to  have  the  children  en- 
tered in  a  drug-research  program— supposed- 
ly so  they  would  learn  better. 

PRESSURE    KEPT    BUILDING 

"The  pressure  kept  building.  My  son  was 
not  allowed  to  have  recess  with  the  other 
children  because  it  was  too  stimulating.  .  .  . 
[One)  day  my  son  came  home  crying  hysteri- 
cally. After  I  calmed  him  down  I  found  out 
the  problem.  He  had  been  put  in  a  cardboard 
box  for  two  weeks.  I  went  down  to  the  school 
In  a  rage.  The  box  was  gone.  (The  principal) 
said  the  box  was  removed  because  some  of 
the  parents  were  going  to  build  wooden  par- 
titions to  replace  the  box.  They  did  not  deny 
that  the  cardboard  box  had  been  used  for 
him.  'He  was  easily  distracted.'  I  was  told 
this  way  he  could  learn  without  distraction. 
"Near  the  end  of  the  school  year  I  received 
the  final  and  decisive  call  from  the  school 
principal.  At  the  meeting,  (the  principal] 
said  my  children  were  failing  and  since  we 
wouldn't  do  anything  about  it.  the  school 
officials  were  very  seriously  considering  tak- 
ing it  out  of  our  hands  .  .  .  that  the  school 
officials  were  contemplating  using  our  chil- 
dren in  a  trial  court  case,  to  see  if  children 
could  be  put  In  this  program  without  the 
parents'  consent." 

To  escape  the  situation,  the  Youngs  family 
moved  to  another  state. 

Beside  the  issue  of  coercion,  the  hearing 
raised  two  serious  questions : 

Do  schools  label  pupils  hyperactive  who  are 
merely  exuberant — or  bored  with  what  the 
school  Is  offering? 

What  kind  of  credibility  does  an  adult 
achieve  when  on  the  one  hand  he  warns  the 
child  against  the  use  of  amphetamines  and 
on  the  other  encourages  their  use? 

A  week  after  the  Gallagher  hearing  the 
Nixon  administration  said  it  soon  would 
bring  together  a  panel  of  top-level  scientists 
to  warn  physicians  and  school  officials  against 
overuse  of  drugs  to  calm  hyperactive  chil- 
dren. 

The  list  of  privacy  invasions  goes  on.  Some- 
times it  seems  there  isn't  very  much  that 
can  be  done  about  it — at  least,  not  by  the 
average  American.  But  specialists  on  the  sub- 
ject say  individual  action  can  be  taken — and 
results  obtained. 

How  You  Can  F^ght  Big  Brother 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 
W.\sHiNGTON. — ^Prof.    Allan    M.    was    pro- 
voked— and  disturbed.  He  sat  right  down  and 
fired  off  a  letter  to  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr. 


He  told  the  Senate's  leading  privacy  ex- 
ponent that  he  had  sought  a  government 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  a  scientific  research  project  he 
wanted  to  do.  The  application  form  the  NSP 
sent  included  blanks  for  the  usual  data — 
purpose  of  research,  expected  result,  and  so 
on. 

But  then  came  this  one:  project  director's 
social-security  number.  The  form  also  asked 
for  the  social-security  numbers  of  the  di- 
rector's four  top  aides. 

The  professor  concluded  that  the  NSP 
wanted  the  social-security  numbers  so  its 
computer  could  communicate  with  some- 
body else's — either  to  take  or  give  informa- 
tion about  the  five  individuals.  He  didn't 
feel  the  government  needed  to  know  these 
numbers. 

Professor  M.'s  letter  prompted  the  North 
Carolina  Democrat  to  ask  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
about  the  use  of  social-security  numbers — 
were  they  being  used  too  often,  with  poten- 
tial dangers  of  privacy  invasion? 

(The  grant  for  this  scientific  research 
would  come  from  Secretary  Richardson's  de- 
partment.) 

CLEAR    IDENTITIES    SOtJGHT 

In  September  Mr.  Richardson  wrote  back 
that  the  government  uses  social-security 
numbers  on  Its  forms  "as  a  means  of  clearly 
Identifying  individuals  and  avoiding  the  con- 
fusion and  mistakes  which  can  arise  when  a 
number  of  individuals  have  common  or  sim- 
ilar names."  He  spoke  of  severe  restrictions 
on  their  use.  to  prevent  any  agency  in  most 
cases  from  "obtaining  information  from  so- 
cial security  about  an  individual  without  his 
prior  consent." 

But  Mr.  Richardson  did  say  he  Is  concerned 
about  possible  abuses  of  individual  privacy 
through  misuse  of  social-security  numbers. 
"Because  of  this  concern,"  he  reported,  "the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  currently 
reviewing  the  policies  governing  the  issu- 
ance, maintenance,  and  usage  of  the  social- 
security  number." 

Too  often  when  a  person  feels  his  privacy 
has  been  invaded  he  feels  powerless.  But 
Lawrence  Spelser,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  points  out  that  one  person  can  effect 
change  If  only  he  knows  whom  to  contact — 
as  the  professor  did : 

AtJTOMATIC  SIGNING  DlSCOtTRAGED 

"There's  a  wide  range  of  actions  individ- 
ually he  might  take  which  at  least  will  raise 
the  Issue  with  someone.  For  example,  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions  on  government  forms 
that  most  people  sign  automatically" — like 
the  NSP  form. 

People  shoiildn't  sign  automatically,  says 
Mr.  Spelser.  They  should  raise  the  specific 
privacy  Issue  with  someone — their  senator, 
representative,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  If  these  persons  take  up  this  Issue 
with  the  appropriate  government  agencies, 
they  very  well  may  get  action. 

"But  it  requires  somebody  to  raise  the 
question.  It  doesn't  always  require  a  law- 
suit— just  an  Inquiry." 

Senator  Ervln  offers  similar  advice,  though 
he  Isn't  quite  so  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  success : 

"About  all  the  individual  can  do  Is  to  call 
the  attention  of  people"  to  the  specific  pri- 
vacy Invasion  he  is  facing.  "And  also  ask 
his  senator  and  representative  to  do  some- 
thing about  It." 

Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Qallagher,  the  primary 
privacy  specialist  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, gives  similar  advice — write  your  elect- 
ed representatives.  Including  the  President. 
Mr.  Gallagher  has  an  additional  suggestion: 

"I  think  the  average  guy  has  to.  somewhere 
along  the  line  say  'no'  to  all  of  the  encroach- 
ments In  his  private  life."  He  speaks  specifi- 
cally of  the  privacy  Invasions  many  Indus- 
trial employees  face  from  their  employers — 


overly  personal  Interviews,  and  In  some  cases 
the  use  of  psychological  testing,  lie  detec- 
tors, clandestine  ou-the-job  surveillance. 

LAXIlY   BY    UNIONS  CHARGED 

The  New  Jersey  Democrat  comes  down 
hard  on  unions  on  this  Issue:  "I  think  that 
the  unions  are  extremely  lacking  in  any  col- 
lective kind  of  approach  to  this  problem  .  .  . 
they  all  feel  it.  They  all  are  aware  of  it.  They 
ail  want  to  do  something  about  It. 

"But  I  haven't  seen  any  big  movement  on 
the  part  of  labor  to  become  Involved  in  this 
issue.  .  .  ." 

Some  are  flat-out  pessimists  about  the 
possibility  that  anyone  can  take  effective 
action  to  combat  privacy  Invasions.  One  is 
Bernard  Fensterwald  Jr.  During  the  '60's  he 
was  a  staff  counsel  for  former  Sen.  Ed  Long's 
subcommittee,  which  exhaustively  investi- 
gated wiretapping. 

What  can  the  Individual  do  about  privacy 
encroachments?  "Adjust,"  says  Mr.  Fenster- 
wald glumly.  "Stay  out  of  It  and  adjust. 
Look  the  other  way.  ...  I  frankly  think  that 
privacy  Is  dead  and  everybody  better  quit 
worrying  about  it." 

But  his  view  doesn't  prevail  among  most 
privacy  specialists.  They  have  a  host  of  sug- 
gestions for  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  privacy,  confidential- 
ity, and  due  process  for  all  Americans: 

Establish  a  new  federal  agency  "to  control 
federal  data  banks  on  behalf  of  the  privacy 
and  due-process  rights  of  citizens."  This 
proposal  is  strongly  advocated  by  Senator 
Ervln,  not  normally  a  man  who  wants  to  add 
yet  another  federal  agency. 

Set  up  commissions — with  members  repre- 
senting many  segments  of  society — to  peri- 
odically review  Information  that  government 
and  private  computers  and  data  banks  are 
asking,  collecting,  storing,  and  dispersing. 
Some  would  give  the  commission  power  to 
write  guidelines. 

Authorize  a  broadly  based  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  to  delve  thoroughly  In- 
to the  entire  privacy  Issue — the  needs  of  so- 
ciety, the  choices  that  must  be  made  be- 
tween some  of  society's  needs  and  Individ- 
uals' requirements  for  privacy.  Representa- 
tive Gallagher  advocates  such  a  study  to 
determine  what  the  nation's  "course  shall 
be  and  what  laws  may  be  necessary  in  order 

to  protect  our  freedom We  ought  to  look 

at  the  problem  from  every  angle,  and  then 
determine  where  we  want  to  go." 

Develop  stronger  presidential  leadership 
and  more  poslUve  action  from  presidential 
commissions.  Last  month  Senator  Ervin 
voiced  sharp  criticism  on  both  scores; 

CURB    ON    MAILING    LISTS 

"The  President  has  thus  far  offered  no 
constructive  soluUons  to  the  constitutional- 
rights  issues  raised  In  these  hearings  (during 
1969  when  the  topic  was  privacy,  the  census, 
and  federal  questionnaires).  The  administra- 
tion has  taken  the  easy  way  out.  It  has  ap- 
pointed a  presidential  commission  to  study 
the  problem  of  government  questionnaires. 
So  far  we  have  heard  nothing  from  It.  .  .  • 

"Another  commission,  appointed  over  a 
year  ago  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  [Maurice 
H.)  Stans,  has  also  not  been  heard  from  so 
far  " 

Forbid  the  government  from  selling  mail- 
ing Usts  to  anyone  for  any  commercial  pur- 
pose. This  would  prevent  the  government 
from  giving  your  name  to  third-class  mailers. 
Rep.  Frank  Horton  (R)  of  New  York  Intro- 
duced such  a  bill  m  the  House  this  past 
year.  He  will  push  again  next  year.  Others 
are  demanding  the  same  thing.  Public  in- 
dignation is  rising  over  the  unbidden  smut 
being  sent  through  the  mails.  Mailing  usw 
provide  smut  peddlers  with  innocent  targets. 

End  the  Increasingly  frequent  require- 
ment that  people  who  fill  out  questionnaires 
and  surveys  put  their  social  security  num- 
bers on  the  forms.  Most  privacy  specialists 
suspect  that  the  only  purpose  for  this  re- 
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quest  Is  to  enable  various  governmental — 
and  nongovernmental — computers  to  ex- 
change information  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fidential. 

Brlld  more  technical  safeguards  into  com- 
puters and  computerized  data  banks  to  pre- 
serve the  confidentiality  of  Information 
stored  within  them.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
NAM  Reports,  put  out  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Robert  P.  Hen- 
derson mentioned  some  possibilities.  He  Is 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  elec- 
tronic data  processing  division.  Honeywell, 
Inc. 

SAFEGUARDS    ON    INPUT    AND    OUTPUTS 

Said  Mr.  Henderson:  "We  can  make  It  pos- 
sible to  limit  those  who  are  allowed  to  put 
Information  into  a  system.  We  can  even  have 
machines  check  data  against  a  given  set  of 
values  and  reject  questionable  information. 
In  fact,  all  input  could  be  classified  as  it  Is 
received,  ranging  from  material  of  public 
record  to  top  secret.  Sensitive  information 
then  could  be  encoded  during  the  Input 
process. 

"Similarly,  there  can  be  Ingenious  safe- 
guards in  the  delivery  of  Information.  The 
computer  can  require  a  password  or  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  before  printing  it.  It 
could  require  several  persons  to  be  present, 
each  possessing  separate  parts  of  a  code.  Ac- 
cording to  the  password  a  person  possessed, 
the  computer  could  limit  access  to  a  specific 
type  of  Information.  ...  It  could  be  con- 
structed to  read  badges  and  other  forms  of 
physical  identification — or  even  compare  the 
user's  voice  to  a  'voice  print'  stored  within 
It." 

More  broadly,  he  also  suggests: 

New  legislation:  "Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant new  legal  safeguard  would  provide  a 
citizen  with  the  ability  to  challenge  in  court 
the  release  of  private  data  about  him  with- 
out his  consent." 

"BILL  OF   RIGHTS"   FOE  EMPLOYEES 

Senator  Ervln  is  pushing  hard  for  a  more 
specific  piece  of  legislation: 

A  bill  of  rights  for  government  employees. 
Designed  to  prevent  government  from  in- 
vading the  personal  lives  of  its  employees,  it 
passed  the  Senate  this  Congress  but  did  not 
get  anywhere  in  the  House.  Senator  Ervin  in- 
tends to  push  again  next  year.  One  reason  he 
will — government  practices  often  are  copied 
by  defense  contractors,  later  other  Industry. 

Senator  Ervln  and  Mr.  Gallagher — the  two 
leading  privacy  exponents  In  Congress — are 
not  optimistic  that  Congress  will  be  in  any 
hurry  to  pass  laws  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  privacy. 

Says  the  Senator: 

"It  takes  a  whole  lot  to  move  Congress  .  .  . 
and  if  you're  going  to  educate  Congress, 
you've  got  to  educate  the  news  media  first." 

Mr.  Gallagher  Is  more  opyenly  pessimistic: 

"I  see  no  real  action"  by  Congress  toward 
solving  the  overall  privacy  problem.  "I  see 
isolated  battles,  such  as  the  ones  we  put  on 
and  Senator  Ervln  puts  on.  But  I  see  no  great 
awareness  among  my  colleagues  that  this  Is 
a  great  Issue." 

RECENT    STEPS    SUMMARIZED 

In  the  past  few  years  several  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  coming  to  grips  with  parts 
of  the  privacy  vs.  society  problem,  among 
them: 

A  1968  federal  law  to  bar  private  wiretap- 
ping and  other  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
to  require  a  warrant  for  police  wiretaps. 

A  federal  law  to  regulate  credit  bureaus. 

Increased  attention  to  confidentiality  In 
some  computerized  data  banks.  New  York's 
identification  and  intelligence  system  for  law 
enforcement  is  one  frequently  mentioned. 

Despite  these  advances,  privacy  specialists 
are  worried. 

Representative  Gallagher  warns : 

"I  think  the  race  Is  whether  or  not  people 
will  reassert  themselves  In  time.  Because  the 
pendulum   Is   being  programmed   out.   The 


pendulum  will  not  swing  back  (toward  pri- 
vacy) this  time.  Times  have  changed." 

Dr.  W.  Alan  Westin  warns  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  confined  to  American  shores — that 
it  exists  In  varying  degrees  throughout  the 
Western  world. 

In  his  book  "Privacy  and  Freedom"  (New 
York:  Atheneum),  written  in  1967,  he  said; 

"The  setting — the  marvels  of  microminia- 
turization and  circuitry,  chemical  synthesis 
and  projective  psychiatry — is  new.  But  the 
choices  are  as  old  as  man's  history  on  the 
planet. 

"Will  the  tools  be  used  for  man's  liberation 
or  his  subjugation?  In  the  density,  com- 
plexity, and  tight  Interrelation  of  20th-cen- 
tury life,  can  we  preserve  the  opportvmltles 
for  privacy  without  which  our  whole  system 
of  civil  liberties  may  become  formalistlc 
ritual?' 


A  STATEMENT  TO  PROTEST  THE 
JUDICIAL  BAN  Or  PUBLICATION 
OF  A  REPORT  BY  HOUSE  INTER- 
f^AL  SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  of  the 
most  direct  and  urgent  concern  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  that  on  October  13 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is- 
sued a  temporary  order  restraining  pub- 
hcation  of  a  report  made  by  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  to  the  House,  and 
that  on  October  28  Judge  Gesell  issued 
a  final  order  forbidding  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  and  the  Public 
Printer  to  publish  this  report. 

Judge  Gesell's  actions  directly  violate 
the  right  of  the  House  to  conduct  its 
legislative  process  free  of  judicial  inter- 
ference. It  is  utterly  without  precedent 
that  a  court  should  prevent  publication 
of  a  congressional  report.  Such  interfer- 
ence contradicts  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  ol  article  1,  section  6,  clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  and  violates  the  separa- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  which  our  Constitution  is  de- 
signed to  maintain. 

At  a  time  when  both  Members  and  the 
public  demand  new  legislation  to  coun- 
teract the  wave  of  revolutionary  violence 
in  our  country,  the  Internal  Security 
Committee — in  accordance  with  its 
mandate — has  undertaken  investigation 
and  hearings  regarding  groups  such  as 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and 
the  Black  Panthers  which  would  alter 
our  form  of  government  by  violence  or 
which  would  obstruct  the  execution  of 
public  law  and  policy  by  violence.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed  for  the  internal  security 
of  this  country,  the  committee  aimed  to 
find  out  about  the  extent,  character,  ob- 
jectives, and  activities  of  revolutionary 
and  violent  groups — and  this  means  to 
find  out,  among  other  things,  how  these 
groups  get  their  funds. 

Acting  on  the  probable  hypothesis 
that  large  honoraria  paid  to  advocates  of 
revolutionary  violence  for  speaking  on 
college  campuses  help  to  fund  the  activ- 
ities of  extremist  groups,  the  committee 
compiled  a  list  of  such  speakers  and  what 
they  were  paid  for  speaking.  The  com- 
mittee— in  accordance  with  Its  man- 
date— planned  to  report  this  Information 


to  the  House  in  a  report  entitled  "Lim- 
ited Survey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest 
Speakers  for  Engagements  at  Colleges 
and  Universities. "  The  report  listed  69 
speakers  cited  as  "members,  or  partici- 
pants in  the  activities  of  Communist, 
Commimist-front,  or  Communist-infil- 
trated organizations,  and /or  militant, 
radical,  or  extremist  groups,  or  self- 
proclaimed  revolutionaries." 

In  his  final  order  enjoining  its  publi- 
cation. Judge  Gesell  said  that  the  report 
is  without  legislative  purpose  and  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  speech  and  assembly. 

This  report  and  any  other  report  which 
would  give  Congress  inside  information 
about  revolutionary  groups  would  serve 
a  most  urgent  legislative  purpose.  To 
a.ssert  otherwise  in  face  of  the  vfolence 
which  threatens  the  internal  security  of 
the  United  States  would  be  absurd. 

And  the  committee  by  publishing  this 
report  would  exercise  not  the  least  com- 
pulsion to  prevent  anyone  from  speaking 
anywhere. 

Judge  Gesell  has  directly  violated 
article  1,  section  6,  clause  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides  that  "for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they — 
Senators  and  Representatives — shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place." 

The  courts  have  clearly  established 
that  the  "speech"  and  "debate"  which 
are  not  subject  to  judicial  interference 
include  written  reports  made  by  its  com- 
mittees to  the  House.  Such  reports  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  the  separation  between  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  powers  which  the 
Constitution  is  designed  to  maintain 
means  that  the  legislative  process  is  not 
subject  to  judicial  interference.  In  par- 
ticiilar,  the  couits  have  no  authority  to 
interfere  with  publication  of  a  committee 
report  because  they  judge  it  not  perti- 
nent to  a  legislative  purpose — and  in  this 
case  the  report  is  most  pertinent  to  the 
legislative  duties  of  the  House. 

The  courts  can  interfere  in  the  legis- 
lative process  only  to  safeguard  Individ- 
uals from  abuse  of  compulsory  process. 
The  courts,  for  example,  can  require  that 
a  question  put  to  a  witness  before  a  com- 
mittee be  relevant  to  a  legislative  pur- 
pose only  when  the  committee  uses  its 
subpena  power  to  compel  the  witness 
to  answer  on  pain  of  citation  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  No  compulsory  proc- 
ess is  involved  in  the  present  case. 

Every  Member  has  a  vital  concern  that 
the  court  of  appeals  throw  out  Judge 
Gesell's  order,  which  attacks  the  inde- 
pendence and  authority  and  dignity  of 
this  House. 


THE  INTOLERABLE  DEFICIT  IN 
FEDERAL  FINANCES  FOR  THE 
CURRENT  FISCAL  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  "Mr.  Bow)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  thioughout  the  country  at 
the  prospect  of  an  intolerable  deficit  in 
Federal  finances  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  share  that  concern,  smd  believe  it 
is  a  subject  to  which  this  House  should 
turn  its  attention  during  the  remaining 
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days  of  this  session.  Many  measures  are 
said  to  be  urgent  and  many  issues  have 
been  labeled  as  high  priority.  To  me. 
nothing  is  more  urgent  and  nothing  can 
have  higher  priority  than  a  program  to 
hold  the  fiscal  1971  deficit  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

Such  a  limit  would  be  established  un- 
der the  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1970— H.R.  18876 — which  I  introduced  on 
August  10  and  which  has  as  yet  been 
given  absolutely  no  consideration.  My 
bill  would  bind  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President  to  a  spending  ceiling  of  S205.6 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year  and  it  would 
be  far  more  effective  than  the  limitation 
previously  adopted  by  the  House.  It  is  too 
late  to  act  on  this  legislation. 

Two  experts  on  Federal  financial  mat- 
tery have  recently  published  articles  on 
t>ls  subject,  includmg  recommendations 
/  that  the  Bow  bill  be  given  consideration. 
I  include  with  my  remarks  an  article 
from  NAM  Reports  by  M.  Meile  Harrod. 
vice  chairman  of  the  NAM  Government 
Expenditures  Committee,  who  is  an  in- 
dustrialist from  WapakoneU.  Ohio,  and 
an  article  by  Eugene  F.  Rinta.  research 
director  of  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
follows: 

The  Need  for  Improved  Control  of  E.xpend- 
:tures.  The  Fiscal  1971  Installment  op  a 
Continuing  Story 

(By  M.  Merle  Harrod  i 
When  the  Presldeafs  Budget  Message  Is 
delivered  In  January.  It  make;  all  the  front 
pages — complete  with  charts  to  show  where 
the  money  Is  coming  from  and  how  the  Ad- 
ministration would  like  tc  .=;pend  it.  Analyses 
continue  for  several  days  in  editorials  and  on 
television.  Then,  after  a  week  or  so.  Interest 
in  Federal  spending  appears  to  be  suspended 
for  another  year.  There  are.  of  course,  excep- 
tions— this  year  there  were  spurts  of  public 
concern  generated  by  the  Presidential  veto 
of  appropriations  bills;  In  1968,  the  grass 
roots  objection  to  Increased  taxes  was  trans- 
lated Into  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act.  But  by  and  large  It  becomes  a  ho- 
hum  matter  and  the  500-odd  page  budget 
document  gathers  dust  on  the  shelves  of 
iibraries. 

How  do  we  account  for  this  In  view  of  the 
very  evident,  often  highly  vocal,  concern  over 
the  level  of  taxes?  One  theory  has  it  that  the 
spending  numbers  are  just  too  big  to  be  real- 
istic. After  all,  the  reasoning  goes,  very  few 
of  us  can  really  grasp  the  concept  of  one  bil- 
lion dollars — much  less  the  $200  billion 
the  Federal  budget  passed  this  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  understand  very  well  how 
many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay  in  taxes. 

Also,  once  the  budget  requests  are  referred 
to  the  Congress  In  the  form  of  appropriations 
bills,  the  overview  provided  In  the  budget 
message  is  quickly  fragmented.  Year  after 
year,  many  members  of  Congress  find  it  dif- 
flcult  to  keep  track  of  the  details  of  each  ap- 
propriations bill  and  depend  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  their  subcommittees.  How  can  we 
expect  the  average  citizen  to  do  better?  He 
cant,  but  he  certainly  can  realize  lae  serious- 
ness of  the  problems  and  demand  reform  of 
the  appropriations  process. 

N.AM  has  long  recommended  that  Con- 
gress consider  all  appropriations  In  two  bills: 
one  dealing  with  defense  and  national  secu- 
re y  and  the  other  with  all  other  Federal  pro- 
gram requirements.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  highlight  the  total  amount  of  appro- 
priations. This  would  avoid  the  setting  of 
arbitrary  "ceilings' —a  dreary  process  which 
has  become  completely  ineffective  because  of 
the  inevitable  Ii---t  of  exceptions  and  loopholes. 


At  the  same  time,  lacing  up  to  the  totals 
would  bring  home  to  Congress— and  to  the 
public — the  need  to  establish  priorities 
among  the  many  proposals  for  Federal 
spending. 

The  use  of  two  appropriations  bills  would 
also  be  effective  In  avoiding  the  situation  we 
face  again  this  year  of  being  well  Into  the 
fiscal  year  without  having  enactment  of  all 
appropriations  bills. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
provided  for  a  legislative  budget  which.  In 
response  to  the  President's  budget,  would  set 
an  overall  level  of  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year.  This  was  not  effectl  e  either,  partly 
because  of  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  proposed 
committee  which  consisted  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  two  revenue-raising  com- 
mittees and  the  two  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. In  1966,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  recommended 
that  within  30  days  after  the  s\ibmlssion 
of  the  President's  budget  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  review  the  fiscal,  finan- 
cial and  economic  assumptions  on  which  the 
budget  is  based  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  President "s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This  was  In- 
corporated in  H.R.  17654,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  which  was  recently 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

This  seems  to  be  largely  duplicative  of  the 
type  of  information  gathered  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  its  hearings  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report.  Even  If  addi- 
tional material  would  be  forthcoming,  this 
procedure  Is  merely  a  review  of  Administra- 
tion proposals  and  assumptions.  Useful  as 
this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
cedure that  Imposes,  or  assures,  some  form 
of  limit  on  the  total  of  appropriations  by 
Congress.  This  year,  for  example,  the  Con- 
cess  Imposed  a  spending  "celling"  of  $200.8 
billion,  now  adjusted  to  $203.8  billion,  on 
the  Administration.  However,  the  "celling" 
Is  flexible — I.e.,  It  can  Increase  to  absorb  any 
Congressional  action  beyond  the  stated  fig- 
ure. 

As  of  Sept.  23,  only  four  of  the  14  ap- 
propriations bills  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
started  on  July  1  had  been  enacted,  and  two 
others  were  awaiting  the  President's  signa- 
ture. These  four  bills  alone  added  $440  mil- 
lion to  the  President's  request  for  budgetary 
authoritv  and  $227.5  million  to  his  proposals 
for  fiscal  1971  outlays.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Exjjendltures' 
"scorekeeplng"  on  the  budget,  as  of  Sept.  23. 
Indicated  that  action  on  all  spending  bills — 
appropriations  and  legislative — as  of  that 
date,  showed  this  relationship  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget: 


IMillians  of  dollars) 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget    Surplus(4) 
receipts       deficit  (-) 


House  4-$5,567    +J3.«1       -J131         -«-582 

Senate +4,437      +2,797         +537  -2,260 

Enacted +2,973      +2,089  +42  -2,047 


In  his  Sept.  11  message,  the  President  re- 
marked: 

•I  have  suggested  that  Congress  establish 
an  overall  spending  ceiling,  and  adjust  the 
various  appropriation  bills  to  accord  with 
that  celling.  There  may  be  other  and  better 
jvays  of  attaining  this  goal.  But  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
means  whereby  the  present  fragmented  and 
competitive  legislative  process  that  mandatf^s 
and  promotes  Federal  spending  can  be 
brought  under  control  so  that  the  impact  of 
the  total  Federal  budget  U  to  sustain  and 
encourage  economic  growth,  rather  than  to 
disrupt  it.  This  Is  the  course  of  fiscal 
responsibility." 

One  can  only  hope  that  Congress  will  got 
on  that  course.  Two  bills  now  before  it  which 


have  not  been  acted  on  would  constitute  ex- 
cellent first  steps.  They  are:  The  Federal 
Economy  Act  of  1970  and  The  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1970. 

The  Federal  Economy  Act  of  1970  was  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  President  early  in  the 
year.  It  would  s.ive  $1  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  eliminallou  or  reduction  of 
outmoded  and  wasteful  programs.  Although 
SI  billion  is  admittedly  not  very  much  when 
considered  In  relation  to  a  budget  total  of 
over  $200  billion,  tills  legislation  would  be  a 
commitment  to,  and  an  essential  first  step 
toward,  expeiiditure  control  and  the  setting 
of  priorities  for  the  1970s  and  beyond.  Unless 
It  is  taken,  very  little  can  be  done  about 
finding  the  resources  for  forward-looking 
programs  without  Increasing  tax  burdens. 
One  billion  dollars  may  indeed  be  a  drop  In 
the  bucket,  but  It  Is  only  by  paying  attention 
to  all  possibilities  for  expenditure  control 
that  we  ciiii  hope  to  make  a  start  in  the  mas- 
sive review  of  government  spending  that  is 
essential. 

La=t  December,  before  assuming  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr 
Arthur  F.  Burns  proposed  that  serious  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  idea  of  "zero  budget- 
ing." This  means  that  every  government 
agency  would  have  to  prove  the  need  for  Its 
entire  budget  every  year,  and  not,  as  at  pres- 
ent, be  required  to  Justify  only  the  increase 
in  existing  programs  or  the  addition  of  new- 
ones.  Dr.  Burns  was,  however,  concerned  thai 
the  amount  of  work  Involved  would  be  for- 
midable. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
lias  made  a  modified  recommendation  with 
the  same  intent.  They  proposed,  last  Febru- 
ary, that  Congressional  committees  with  pro- 
gram responsibilities  should  establish  an  ex- 
plicit schedule  whereby  all  existing  Federal 
programs  would  be  subjected  to  "a  compre- 
hensive, from  the  ground  up,  reappraisal  at 
least  every  five  years."  This  would  extend  to 
the  entire  budget  the  periodic  reappraisal 
procedure  established  in  1968  for  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1970  (H.R. 
18876)  was  Introduced  in  August  by  Rep. 
Frank  Bow  of  Ohio,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Although  it  Involves  a  "celling,"  It  applies  to 
both  the  appropriations  process  and  budget 
requests  and  is,  therefore,  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  The  legislation  was  described  by 
Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  one  of  Its 
co-=ponsors,  as  a  measure  which  would  "pre- 
vent budget-busting  by  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  President." 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  establish  a 
spending  limitation  of  $205.6  billion  for  the 
current  year  with  certain  adjustments  for 
"uncontrollable"  Items  and  shortfalls.  To 
prevent  this  limltetlon  from  being  exceeded 
becau<^e  of  the  action  of  Congress,  the  bill 
would  require  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  his  estimates  of  the  effect  of  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  President's  expend  - 
ture  recommendations.  If  this  report  indi- 
cated that  expenses  would  exceed  the  ad- 
justed Umitation.  the  director  would  be  re- 
quired to  specify  the  pro  rata  reduction  in 
expenditures,  for  each  activity  increased  by 
Congress,  which  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
total  budget  outlays  within  the  adjusted 
limitation.  Agencies  would  be  req^^ifed  not 
to  exceed  the  reduced  figures  specified.  There 
would  be  no  exceptions. 

In  introducing  the  bUl,  Bep.  Bow  s^d 
that  this  provision  "provides  a  method  oy 
which  Congress  would  control  the  results 
of  its  own  actions  on  individual  appropria- 
tions bills."'  . 
The  reaUties  of  the  calendar  suggest  that 
neither  the  Federal  Economy  Act  nor  ine 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  will  become  ia«, 
or  even  be  seriously  debated,  during  this  se>- 
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sion.  Although  the  specifics  of  both  pieces  of 
legislation  relate  to  the  current  year's  budget, 
the  Ideas  underlying  them  have  more  per- 
manent vr.lue  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
disappear  from  discussion.  Similarly,  the 
various  proposals  for  strengthening  the  Pro- 
gram-PIannlng-Budgetlng-System.  the  Idea 
of  "zero  budgeting. "  the  proposal,  long  sup- 
ported by  NAM.  to  give  the  President  an 
item  veto  applicable  to  appropriations  bills, 
,ind  the  proposal  for  a  two-bill  appropria- 
tions "package"  should  not  be  lost  fi-om  view. 
Each  of  these  Ideas,  some  of  which  have 
l)een  discussed  for  a  long  time,  should  be 
re-examined  to  see  whether  they  can  be  im- 
proved. The  complementary  goals  of  expen- 
diture control  and  the  setting  of  priorities  for 
Federal  spending  must  constantly  remain  in 
the  forefront  of  our  thinking  even  a£  newer, 
more  "glamorous,"  Issvies  compete  for  our 
attention. 

Proposals  for  Holding  Down  the  1971 
Deficit 

More  than  four  months  ago,  on  July  4, 
this  publication  reported  the  distinct  possl- 
blUty  that  the  Federal  deficit  for  the  1971 
fiscal  year  could  be  as  large  as  $10-12  billion. 
This  compared  "to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's revised  budget  estimates  of  May  19 
projecting  a  deficit  of  $1.3  billion.  The  pos- 
sibility of  the  deficit  reaching  the  $10-12 
billion  level  was  based  largely  on  Congres- 
sional budget  actions  and  Inactions  through 
June  together  with  probable  actions  and  In- 
actions by  Congress  through  the  remaining 
months  of  the  session.  This  large  projected 
deficit  also  assumed  lower  revenues  under 
existing  tax  laws  than  the  Treasury  had 
estimated. 

During  the  period  from  the  first  of  July 
through  October  14,  when  Congress  recesed 
for  the  election  campaigns,  there  was  noth- 
ing In  Congressional  actions  or  in  the  eco- 
nomic picture  to  indicate  that  the  deficit 
would  fall  below  the  $10-12  billion  range.  To 
the  contrary,  an  even  bigger  deficit  Is  now 
expected  by  some  analysts,  due  both  to  ex- 
cessive spending  and  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  economic  slowdown  on  anticipated 
revenues. 

One  eminently  qualified  source  of  a  recent 
large  deficit  estimate  Is  Rep.  Wllbiu:  D.  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  In  a  speech  on  October  21  he 
placed  the  probable  1971  deficit  at  $15-16 
billion  under  the  unified  budget.  He  noted, 
too,  that  this  $15-16  billion  deficit  would  be 
a  net  figure  resulting  from  a  deficit  of  $22- 
24  billion  In  general  Treasury  funds  and  a 
surplus  of  about  $7-8  billion  in  dedicated 
■trust  funds. 

The  probable  1971  deficit,  whether  $10  bil- 
lion or  as  big  as  $16  billion,  represents  a  great 
change  from  the  original  1971  budget  esti- 
mates which  produced  a  surplus  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion. This  change  Is  accounted  lor  by  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  above  the  budget  In  outlays 
and  an  almost  equal  shortfall  In  revenues. 
The  increase  In  outlays  oi  as  much  as  $9 
billion  from  the  original  budget  estimate  of 
$200.8  billion  Is  due  both  to  original  under- 
estimates of  outlays  for  uncontrollable  items 
and  to  Congressional  actions  on  spending 
proposals  and  Inactions  on  proposals  for  re- 
ducing outlays. 

The  shortfall  In  revenvies  of  as  much  as  $7 
billion  from  the  original  budget  estimate  of 
$202.1  billion  Is  due  primarily  to  a  more 
sluggish  economy  than  was  anticipated  in 
the  development  of  the  revenue  estimates. 
In  order  to  make  up  In  part  for  this  short- 
fall the  President  proposed  two  new  revenue 
measures — a  speedup  in  estate  and  gift  tax 
payments  and  a  tax  on  lead  used  In  gasoline. 
These  measures  were  expected  to  produce 
$1.5  billion  and  $1.6  billion,  respectively.  In 
1971.  They  are  still  pending  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

EXPENDITCrRE  CONTROLS  TO  REDUCE  THE  DEFICrT 

In  view  of  the  current  state  of  the  economy 


and  the  level  of  unemployment,  a  general 
tax  increase  to  reduce  the  1971  deficit  Is  un- 
likely to  be  proposed  by  the  President  or  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congress.  Spending  con- 
trol, however.  Is  still  possible.  Congress  has 
yet  to  complete  action  on  seven  major  appro- 
priation bills  involving  budget  requests  of 
over  $120  billion  and  a  catchall  supplemental 
bill  of  about  $0.5  billion.  Also,  there  Is  time 
available  In  the  remaining  weeks  of  this 
session  to  enact  effective  controls  on  the  total 
budget. 

CONTROL  THROrCII   APPROPRIATIONS  CtrTS 

One  of  the  seven  pending  regular  appro- 
priation bills  Is  the  Independent  Offices — 
HUD  bill  which  the  President  successfully 
vetoed.  It  provided  $541  million  more  than 
the  President  had  requested.  The  House  has 
completed  action  on  all  of  the  pending  ap- 
propriations except  for  the  supplemental  bill 
and  reconsideration  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices-HUD  bin.  In  these  six  bills  the  House 
cut  $2.7  billion  from  requests  totalling  $102 
billion.  The  Senate,  however,  has  acted  on 
only  two  of  these  bills  and  approved  $651 
million  more  than  the  $9  9  billion  requested 
in  the  two  bills. 

Clearly,  there  still  remains  considerable 
opportunity  for  1971  budget  reduction  in 
coming  Senate  actions  on  the  $92  billion  of 
appropriation  requests  It  has  not  yet  con- 
sidered and  in  Senate-House  conference 
agreements  on  all  of  the  $121  billion  still 
pending  final  action.  These  bills  and  the 
amounts  requested  are:  Defense — $68.7  bil- 
lion, Labor-HEW— $18.8  billion.  Independent 
Ofllces-HUE>— $17.5  billion.  Agriculture— $7.7 
billion.  Foreign  Assistance— $2.9  billion, 
Transportation — $2  6  billion.  Military  Con- 
struction— $2.1  billion,  and  Supplemental — 
$0  5  billion. 

AN     EFFECTIVE     EXPENDITURE     LIMITATION 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  limita- 
tion on  fiscal  1970  spending  which  proved 
to  be  virtually  useless.  The  ceiling  was  set 
at  $191.9  billion,  which  was  $1.0  billion  be- 
low President  Nixon's  budget  estimate,  but 
it  allowed  the  President  a  $2.0  billion  cushion 
for  increases  In  uncontrollable  Items.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  limitation  placed  no  re- 
straints at  all  on  Congressional  spending  de- 
cisions. Instead,  it  provided  that  whenever 
any  action  or  inaction  by  Congress  on  ex- 
penditure proposals  affected  budget  esti- 
mates, the  spending  ceiling  would  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  The  actual  total  of  out- 
lays in  1970  was  $196.8  billion  which  was 
almost  $3  billion  more  than  the  original 
limitation  including  the  $2  billion  allowance 
for  uncontrollable  Increases. 

A  similar  limitation  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress on  June  29  with  respect  to  fiscal  1971 
.spending.  The  base  celling  was  set  at  $200.8 
billion,  the  original  budget  estimate  of 
February  2,  and  an  allowance  of  $4.5  billion 
was  provided  for  overruns  in  uncontrollable 
items.  Thus  the  total  celling  for  Executive 
spending  decisions  is  $205.3  billion.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  Congressional  budget  ac- 
tions and  Inactions  to  date  point  to  a  1971 
outlay  total  of  at  least  $208  billion  and 
probably  as  high  as  $210  billion.  The  celling 
would,  of  course,  be  adjusted  to  allow  for 
the  increase. 

President  Nixon  called  on  the  Congress 
last  summer  to  enact  an  effective  expenditure 
limitation  which  would  apply  to  Congress 
as  well  as  to  the  Executive  Branch.  Such  a 
limitation  was  entwited  by  Congress  In  1968 
with  respect  to  fiscal  1969  expenditures  and 
it  helped  to  produce  the  first  and  only  bud- 
get surplus  since  1960. 

In  response  to  the  President's  call.  Rep. 
Frank  T.  Bow  (R-Ohlo)  on  August  10  In- 
troduced legislation  on  behalf  of  the  House 
Republican  leadership  and  most  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  which  he  Is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  This  legislation,  H.R. 
18876,    would   repeal    the    flexible    spending 


limitation  approved  by  Congress  on  June  29 
and  would  Impose  a  celling  that  would  be 
applicable  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Congre.ss. 

The  Bow  bill  would  set  the  limitation  on 
1971  outlays  at  $206  6  billion  which  Is  the 
outlay  total  in  the  Administration's  revised 
budget  estimates  of  May  19.  Provision  is  made 
In  the  bill  for  adjustment  of  the  celling  only 
to  the  extent  ol  net  Incresises  above  the 
budget  estimates  for  certain  designated  un- 
controllable items.  At  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  would  be 
required  to  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect  of  Con- 
gressional action  on  outlays  recommended  by 
the  President.  If  the  Director's  estimate  in- 
die.ited  that  outlays  would  exceed  the  $205.6 
billion  celling,  as  adjusted  for  increases  in 
uncontrollable  Items,  he  would  be  required  to 
sperlfly  the  outlay  reduction  for  each  pro- 
gram Increased  by  Congress  which  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  total  outlays  within  the 
adjusted  limitation.  Agencies,  without  ex- 
ception, would  be  required  to  operate  within 
the  reduced  outlay  figures. 

While  the  Bow  limitation  at  $205.6  billion 
appears  a  bit  more  liberal  than  the  present 
limitation  on  1971  spending  ($205.3  billion 
including  a  $4.5  billion  allowance  for  unr-on- 
trollables).  it  is  actually  a  much  more  effec- 
tive proposal  for  controlling  total  1971  budget 
outlays.  Its  effect  would  be  to  require  the 
offsetting  of  increases  made  by  Congress  In 
some  programs  with  equivalent  reductions  in 
others.  It  may  well  be  argued  that  the  Presi- 
dents  revLsed  (May  19)  budget  estimate  of 
$205.6  billion  Is  an  unduly  generous  base  for 
the  celling  since  It  would  require  no  reduc- 
tion from  his  overall  estimate  for  control- 
lable programs.  In  contrast,  the  effective 
limitation  on  1969  spending  required  a  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  from  the  original  1969  budget 
total  for  controllable  items. 

The  Bow  spending  limitation  bill  was  re- 
ferred, unfortunately,  to  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  instead  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  upon  Its  IntrotUic- 
tlon  August  10.  No  hearings  have  been  held 
or  even  scheduled  on  the  matter,  probably 
because  it  Is  a  subject  In  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  primary  competence 
and  responsibility. 

LIMITATIONS     ON      197  1     OBLIGATIONS 

If  the  President  and  the  minority  leader- 
ship in  Congress  are  unable  to  persuade  the 
Congressional  majority  leaders  to  replace  the 
existing  flexible  spending  limitation  with  an 
effective  ceiling,  they  might  well  try  the  ap- 
proach to  spending  control  which  was 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  1968  budget. 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1967 
President  Johnson  was  seeking  enactment 
of  a  10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge  a.s  a 
revenue  and  counter-Inflation  measure,  but 
with  a  negative  reaction  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  respon.se  to 
demands  from  the  Committee  for  evidence  of 
serious  expenditure  reduction  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration.  Mr.  Johnson  late 
in  November  1967  proposed,  and  Congre.ss 
promptly  approved,  a  budget  reduction  meas- 
ure applicable  to  fiscal  1968.  This  measure 
was  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  H.J.  Res.  888,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  90-218  This  resolution  also 
had  the  purpose  of  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  departments  and  agencies 
whose  appropriations  for  1968  had  not  yet 
been  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  the  spending  red'.icti.m 
provisions  in  Public  Law  90-218  was  htated 
in  Section  201  of  the  Act  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  developments  which  con.s'Jt;ite 
a  threat  to  the  economy  with  resulting  in- 
flation, the  Congress  hereby  finds  and  deter- 
mines that,  taking  into  account  action  on 
appropriation  bills  to  date.  Federal  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  In  controllable  pro- 
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srams  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be  re- 
luced  by  no  less  than  $9  billion  and  »4  bU- 
m.  respectively,  below  the  President's 
idget  requests.  The  limitations  hereafter 
quired  are  necessary  for  that  purpose." 
Ilie  budget  reduction  provisions  In  the 
vcl,  provided  for  (1)  reduction  of  budgeted 
jbligallons  of  each  civilian  department  and 
igeiicy  by  the  equivalent  of  2  percent  of  per- 
onnel  costs  and  10  percent  of  other  con- 
roUable  Items,  and  (2)  reduction  of  Defense 
Department  obligations  by  up  to  10  percent 
If  ihe  new  obllgailonal  authority  requested 
n  the  budget  for  non-Vietnam  purposes.  In 
igencles  where  Congress  had  already  cut 
1968  appropriations  by  more  than  the  re- 
Huired  reduction  in  obligations,  the  Con- 
gressional cuts  would  prevail.  Exceptions 
irom  the  required  reductions  were  provided 
ror  permanent  appropriations,  trust  fund 
programs,  and  other  items  classified  as  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable "  in  the  1968  budget 
document. 

On  February  8,  1968  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  estimated  that  the  combined  effect 
of  Congressional  actions  on  appropriations 
and  PX.  90-218  was  a  reduction  of  «10.0  bil- 
lion in  1968  obligations.  Of  that  amount. 
»5  6  billion  was  in  Defense  and  military  as- 
sistance and  »4.4  billion  was  in  non-defense 
programs. 

One  aspect  of  budget  control  reduction  of 
planned  obligations,  as  provided  In  P.L.  90- 
218,  would  be  particularly  helpful  at  the 
present  time.  That  aspect  is  the  leadilxne 
from  the  date  of  obligation  of  funds  to  the 
date  of  their  actual  expenditure.  This  lead- 
time,  which  Is  several  months  to  a  year  or 
more  for  most  outlays  other  than  for  per- 
sonal services  and  transfer  payments,  would 
cause  an  outlay  reduction  In  fiscal  1972  as 
well  as  in  1971.  For  example.  In  :he  enact- 
ment of  P.L.  90-218  it  was  estimated  that 
$9  billion  reductions  In  1968  obligations 
\*-ould  reduce  expenditures  In  the  same  year 
by  $4  bllUon.  The  remainder  would  reduce 
expendlttu-es  In  1969  or  later,  depending  on 
the  nature  o£  the  obligation  cuts. 

It  has  been  unofficially  estimated  that 
built-in  growth  of  present  spending  pro- 
grams will  Increase  the  outlay  total  to  about 
$225  billion  in  1972.  This  could  mean  another 
deflct  of  $10-15  billion  or  even  more.  A  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  planned  1971  obllga- 
•lons  would  provide  significant  relief  on  out- 
.ays  In  the  1972  budget. 

A  TIME  FOR  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Unless  special  measures  are  taken  at  an 
early  date  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
ijetter  control,  successive  deficits  of  as  much 
H3  $15  billion  are  possible  in  1971  and  1972. 
The  financing  of  these  deficits  would  again 

reate  problems  in  the  financial  markets. 
Aould  put  renewed  upward  pressure  on  in- 
erest  rates,  would  tend  to  delay  the  ex- 
aected  resurgence  of  housing  construction, 
iud  would  have  a  generally  adverse  effect 
jn  efforts  to  bring  inflation  under  control. 
These  deficits  would  also  tend  to  force  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  adopt  tighter  mone- 

ary  policy  which  vould  Inhibit  business  ex- 
i-'ansion  and  job  creation.  A  general  tax  in- 
crease to  reduce  or  elimlate  the  deficits  would 
:iot  be  a  practical  solution  in  the  present 
Uuggish  economy.  It  could  bring  auout  a 
-erlous  recession  and  cause  a  loss  of  revenues 
.nstead  of  a  gain. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  tight  ex- 
penditiue  control,  in  fiscal  1972  as  well  as 
in   1971.  Although  time  is  running  out  In 

he  present  Congress,  the  Job  can  still  be 
done.  It  can  be  done  In  part  by  specific  ap- 
propriations cuts  in  the  bills  still  pending 
rinal  action.  Then  the  Job  can  be  completed 
ay  a  general  obligations  reduction  measure 
similar  to  P.L.  90-218  but  with  an  expendi- 

ure  limitation  added.  Now  that  the  elec- 
tions are  past,  it  Is  a  favorable  time  for  fiscal 
responsibility. 

EXJCENE  P.  RlNT.\. 

Research  DirccLw. 


FBI— TARGET  FOR  SMEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Schmitz;  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Meyer,  in  "The  Conservative  Main- 
stream," said: 

McCarthylsm— A  tired  cliche  of  the  radical 
lefi;  Pavlovlan  in  its  origins:  evil  in  its 
purpose;  slanderous  in  its  Implications  and 
intentions,  but  meaningless  except  as  an 
Instrtunent  of  deliberate  smear  and  vilifica- 
tion as  accepted  by  the  empty  minds  for 
whom  it  Is  Intended. 

A  reading  of  the  daily  papers  shows 
there  is  a  blossoming  campaign  under- 
way to  destroy  all  governmental  agencies 
which  defend  the  Nation  against  internal 
enemies.  The  goal  for  the  current  war 
against  internal  security  measures  would 
seem  to  be  to  have  all  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  defend  itself  declared 
unconstitutional. 

The  Communists  call  this  drive  to 
dismantle  our  internal  security  appa- 
ratus Uieir  'extended  democracy  pro- 
gram." Col.  William  Kintner  in  his  book 
"The  New  Frontier  of  War "  outlines 
some  of  the  essentials  of  this  project 
with  which  we  should  all  familiarize 
ourselves : 

The  Party  labors  constantly  toward  rein- 
terpreting civil  rights  in  order  to  allow  it  to 
operate  freely.  In  the  name  of  the  right  to 
assembly  and  to  organize,  the  Party  argues 
for  an  urUimlted  right  to  overthrow  the 
government  ...  In  the  name  of  the  right 
of  free  speech,  the  Communist  Party,  its 
fronts,  and  its  captive  organizations  want 
not  only  an  unlimited  right  to  advocate  the 
Partv's  civU  disturbance  program  but  also  the 
right  to  lie,  pervert,  fabricate,  slander  and 
smear  their  opponents.  At  the  same  time — 
still  in  the  name  of  free  speech — the  Party 
wants  Congressional  investigating  commit- 
tees which  seek  to  reveal  the  Party's  sub- 
versive machinations  either  abolished  or 
reduced  to  impotence  ...  In  short,  the 
Communists  are  to  remain  free  no  matter 
what  they  do,  wliile  their  opponents — dubbed 
as  reactionaries  and  facists — are  to  be  sup- 
pressed, all  in  the  name  of  progressive  free- 
dom and.  democracy. 

The  most  recent  wave  of  attacks  have 
focused  in  several  instances  on  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its 
Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover's 
books  on  communism  in  the  United 
States  have  been  a  major  factor  in  alert- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  to 
the  dangers  of  communism.  Today  a  new 
round  of  books  by  left-spectrum  authors 
is  attempting  to  alert  readers  to  the 
supposed  dangers,  corruption,  and  gen- 
eral villainy  of  the  FBI. 

Three  recent  books  of  this  nature  will 
serve  as  examples.  One  deals  with  some- 
thing known  as  the  Orangeburg  Massa- 
cre in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  FBI 
tried  to  cover  up  for  local  racists  in  three 
deaths  which  took  place  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Another  concerns  the  political  as- 
sassination of  the  late  M.  L.  King  by 
the  Bureau.  The  third  is  by  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark. 

All  three  are  obvious  smears.  How- 
ever, since  Ramsey  Clark  is  a  former 
Attorney  General  it  is  necessary  that  a 
few  comments  be  made  on  this  work. 
Congressman  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa 
summed  it  up  nicely : 


This  petty  little  man  (Clark)  has  come  out 
with  a  book  ludicrously  entitled  "Crime  In 
America."  It  is  ludicrous  because  If  Clark 
knew  anything  about  crime  In  this  country 
when  he  sat  in  the  Attorney  General'.s  chair, 
he  did  less  than  nothing  to  fight  it. 

Congressman  Durward  Hai,l  of  Mis- 
souri also  scored  a  bull's  eye  as  regards 
former  Attorney  General  Clark: 

Mr.  Hoover  certainly  "hit  the  Jellyfish  on 
the  tentacles"  when  he  described  Ramsey 
Clark  as  the  worst  Attorney  General  he  had 
ever  served  with;  even  worse  than  Robert 
Kennedy. 

It  is  not  only  these  frontal  attacks 
on  the  FBI  which  do  the  damage,  how- 
ever. An  effort  also  seems  to  be  imder 
way  to  discredit  the  Bureau  in  the  eyes 
of  the  normal,  responsible,  thinking  citi- 
zen who  generally  holds  the  FBI  in  high 
regard.  This  is  being  done  by  attributing 
findings  and  statements  to  the  FBI  and 
its  representatives  which  are,  in  fact, 
utterly  spurious. 

One  such  Incident  occurred  when  one 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  assistants,  William  Sul- 
livan, was  quoted  interestingly  enough 
at  a  UPI  editors  and  publishers  confer- 
ence, to  the  effect  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  not  in  any  way  causing  or  di- 
recting or  controlling  the  unrest  we  suf- 
fer today  in  the  racial  field  or  in  the 
academic  community.  Replying  to  a 
letter  of  mine  inquiring  into  this  matter. 
Mr.  Hoover  advised  me  that — 

In  no  way  did  he  (Sullivan)  indicate  the 
Communists  were  not  involved  in  foment- 
ing disruptive  activities  and  racial  disorders. 

A  similar  incident  was  the  report  that 
the  FBI  had  concluded  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  at  fault  in  the  deatlis 
that  took  place  during  the  Kent  State 
riots  last  spring.  In  a  recent  inten'iew, 
Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  it  was  the  Justice 
Department  and  not  the  FBI  that  had 
come  to  this  conclusion. 

Even  such  relatively  conservative  pub- 
lications as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  have 
been  taken  in.  A  recent  Journal  feature 
story  on  the  FBI's  10  most  wanted 
list  quoted  one  Jonathan  Lubell  to  the 
effect  that  politically  motivated  crimes— 
by  Communists  and  others — are  a  minor 
statistic  and  receive  publicity  simply  for 
political  reasons.  The  Journal  report  un- 
fortunately did  not  notify  its  readers  that 
Mr.  Lubell  has  been  identified  under 
oath  as  a  Communist  Party  organizer 
and  that  when  questioned  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  about 
his  affiliation  with  the  party,  he  hid  be- 
hind the  fifth  amendment.  By  contrast, 
how  often  are  anti-Communist  or  right 
wing  spokesmen  quoted  without  being 
identified  as  such? 

The  Government  must  have  the  power 
to  protect  its  citizens  and  itself.  We  must 
not  be  deluded  by  those  whom  Mr 
Hoover  has  so  aptly  termed  masters  of 
deceit. 

SOVIET  JEWS— SUFFERING.  BUT  NO 
LONGER  SILENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  close  our  hearts  or 
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minds  to  the  outrageous  mistreatment  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  With  remark- 
able courage,  Soviet  Jews,  who  are  the 
victims  of  the  latest  pernicious  Soviet 
campaign  of  anti-Semitism,  have  spoken 
out  to  assert  their  defiance  and  to  attract 
world  attention  to  their  plight.  Soviet 
Jews  are  suffering,  but  they  are  no  longer 
silent. 

The  lot  of  more  than  3  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  tragic.  We  should  not 
forget  the  courage  of  the  heads  of  18 
Jewish  families  in  the  Soviet  State  of 
Georgia,  where  Judaism  has  been  prac- 
ticed with  fewer  restrictions  than  else- 
where in  Russia,  who  in  November  1969, 
petitioned  the  United  Nations  to  help 
Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Their  plea  was  inspiring.  They 
wrote; 

The  time  for  fear  has  passed.  The  time  for 
deeds  has  come. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Soviet  Jew 
today  that,  despite  persecution,  he  has 
spoken  forth  boldly. 

Yet  there  Is  speculation  tliat  possibly 
on  December  15  the  Soviets  plan  a  "show 
trial"  of  12  Jews  who  are  accused  of  try- 
ing to  hijack  an  airliner  last  June.  The 
pilot  is  said  to  have  been  a  Soviet  KGB 
agent  who  offered  to  fly  the  group  to 
Israel.  Tliere  were  reports  of  mass  arrests 
following  this  incident.  Tlie  Soviet  inten- 
tion seems  transparent — to  further  fan 
the  flames  of  anti-Semitism,  which  Is 
encouraged  now  as  official  Soviet  policy. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  take 
a  strong  stand  now  against  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism.  The  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  increased  sharply  since  the  time  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  6-day  war  of  1967. 

This  is  occurring  In  a  nation  whose 
revolutionary  forefathers  in  1917  fought 
to  end  anti-Semitism  and  other  evils  of 
czarist  rule. 

In  fact,  the  revolutionai'ies  removed  all 
restrictions  against  Jews  and  against 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  The  So- 
viet Jew,  his  religion  and  his  culture 
prospered  in  the  1920's  and  early  1930's. 
There  were  as  many  as  100,000  pupils  In 
Jewish  schools  and  some  300  to  400  Yid- 
dish language  books  were  published  an- 
nually. The  Soviet  Jew — as  he  is  today — 
became  prominent  In  such  fields  as  sci- 
ence, economics,  medicine,  and  music, 
and  In  Intellectual  leadership.  Lenin 
thought  the  Jew  would  be  "assimilated" 
Into  Soviet  life.  But  Stalin,  like  Hitler 
and  other  dictators,  saw  the  intellectual 
as  the  prime  threat  to  his  power.  Tlie  re- 
sult was  the  great  Stalinist  persecution 
of  Jews  In  1948-53.  While  the  lot  of  the 
Jew  improved  with  Stalin's  death,  the 
improvement  was  not  to  be  lasting  or 
substantial — and  there  has  been  no 
abatement  of  the  deliberate  effort  by  the 
antirellgious  state  to  destroy  his  cultural, 
religious,  and  communal  life. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  more  than 
500  synagogues  In  Russia,  but  today  there 
are  about  60  and  no  facilities  for  rabbini- 
cal training.  The  Jewish  state  theater 
was  closed  in  1949.  Published  Jewish 
writing  Is  rare.  There  is  no  public  In- 
struction in  Yiddish,  even  though  Soviet 
law  says  such  language  classes  must  be 
held  when  10  or  more  parents  demand  it. 
Although  comprising  the  11th  largest  of 
130  nationality  groups  in  the  Soviet  Un- 


ion, Soviet  Jews  are  denied  the  rights  of 
others. 

His  identiy  card,  which  every  Soviet 
citizen  must  carry,  brands  him  by  na- 
tionality as  a  "Jew."  His  birthright 
makes  him  susjject.  He  is  dismissed  from 
job.=:,  or  denied  employment,  because  of 
it.  And.  meanwhile,  the  state-controlled 
press,  magazines,  and  radio  cry  out 
steadily  against  alleged  "Zionist  atroci- 
ties" or  the  "Nazi-like  imporiahsni"  of 
Israel. 

Although  Soviet  Premier  Kos.vgin  said 
in  Paris  in  December  1967,  that  "tlie 
doors  will  be  open "  for  Jewish  emigra- 
tion, they  stay  shut.  I  believe  the  esti- 
mate by  former  Israeli  Premier  Ben- 
Gurion  that,  if  the  doors  were  opened,  a 
million  Jews  would  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Thus,  the  world  should  be  astonished 
and  proud  that  Soviet  Jews,  primarily 
the  young,  are  so  audaciously  asserting 
their  Jewish  identity  today.  We  must  ask, 
however,  how  long  this  state  of  affairs 
can  last? 

If  blatant  anti-Semitism  is  partially 
a  Soviet  tactical  move  in  its  attempt  to 
woo  the  Arabs  and  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  reminded  that  a  Middle  East  peace 
will  be  impossible  to  achieve  so  long  as 
any  nation  continues  to  merchandize 
hatred  and  distrust. 

Should  our  silence  persist  in  the  face 
of  continued  Soviet  harassment  of  its 
Jewish  citizens,  I  fear  that  conditions 
will  worsen.  The  world  can,  and  should, 
laugh  at  the  Soviet  pretense  that  it  is  a 
land  of  tolerance  and  freedom.  Its  hy- 
pocrisy should  be  vigorously  condemned. 

The  Soviet  Jew  has  boldly  told  the 
world  of  the  grave  danger  which  now 
confronts  him.  We  cannot  be  found  lack- 
ing in  our  response. 


THE  GESELL  AFFAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORD),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  reserved 
a  special  order  to  report  to  the  Members 
on  a  matter  affecting  the  privilege^  of  the 
House. 

It  Is  tragic  beyond  belief  to  learn  that 
a  member  of  the  Federal  judlciarj',  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  would  pre- 
sume himself  so  omnipotent  as  to  exer- 
cise his  mandated  powers  as  a  judge  to 
thwart  operations  of  the  peoples  House 
in  Congress — an  appointed  judicrat  who 
has  stained  the  sanctity  and  public  con- 
fidence of  the  judiciary  by  misusing  his 
office  to  suppress  free  speech  and  Its 
unhampered  dissemination.  Such  action 
constitutes  an  unparalleled  threat  not 
only  against  every  Member  of  this  House 
but  also  against  the  constitutional  right 
of  our  people  to  know  what  Is  taking  place 
in  our  country.  Free  speech  and  free  press 
carry  no  greater  role  than  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  able  to  Inform  them- 
selves— to  decide  the  issues  themselves. 
And  as  informed  people  they  will  stay 
free  people. 


Was  Judge  Gei.eirs  ACLU-inspired 
prohibition  limited  to  the  workings  of 
this  body  or  was  it  directed  at  hiding 
the  truth  from  the  American  people? 
I  want  to  know  and  I  am  sure  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  know.  We  have  a 
right  to  know  and  a  duty  to  find  out. 

Today,  enjoining  the  printing  of  a 
committee's  studj'  may  tomorrow  result 
in  forbidding  the  printing  of  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Government  witness — next  an 
injunction  against  stories  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  or  the  New  York  Trnies. 
Gc.scH's  action  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent— if  allowed  to  stand  or  if  given 
credence. 

It  Is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  con-^ider 
that  an  inferior  court  judge — a  court 
created  by  Congress — would  now  seek  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  censor  cf  Congress — 
The  creature  would  no'.v  attack  his 
creator. 

Perhaps,  while  we  are  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Judge  Oesell,  It  mipht  be  fitting 
to  remind  our  colleagues  just  who  this 
controversial  man  is.  Gesell  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  infamous  and  revolutionary 
Gasell  report  In  1963,  which  aimed  at 
destroying  military  effectiveness  and  has 
been  highly  successful.  Sec  Co:;cr.ES- 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  115.  part  26,  page 
34759.  Most  agree  that  his  judicial  ap- 
pointment was  but  a  political  payoff  for 
Chairman  Gesell's  revolutionary  plan. 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  same 
Judge  Gesell  ruled  that  Congress  could 
not  prohibit  the  murder  of  unborn  ba- 
bies when  he  struck  down  the  District  of 
Columbia's  abortion  law.  See  Congres- 
sional Record.  February  25.  1970.  page 
4956.  That  he  apparently  believes  in  a 
right  to  extingul.sh  unwanted  life  with- 
out trial  is  no  real  surprise.  Earlier  last 
year  he  directed  a  jury  to  return  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  In  the  trial  for  first- 
degree  murder  of  the  Negroes  who  mur- 
dered two  young  uniformed  Marine  Of- 
ficers during  the  Abemathy  "nonvio- 
lent" occupation  of  the  Mall  in  1968.  His 
last  headline  case  was  In  November  of 
1969  when  he  refused  to  impose  the  death 
penalty  on  the  convicted  murderer  of 
two  FBI  agents. 

In  October  of  1970  Judpe  Gesell  re- 
leased a  herion  addict  engaged  in  traf- 
ficking narcotics,  because  he  could  not 
decide  what  was  meant  by  the  word, 
"trafficking." 

Now,  again  in  league  with  his  old  com- 
rades of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  judge  misuses  his  court  to 
suppress  truth  and  to  deny  the  truth  to 
our  people  so  they  can  be  informed  citi- 
zens. 

Judge  Gesell  has  only  given  added 
publicity  to  the  suppressed  report  and 
again  disclosed  his  partiality  to  the 
ACLU  cabal. 

And  now  we  behold  the  ACLU — the 
dirty-word  gang  who  stand  for  freedom 
from  prayer — in  their  new  role  of  a  cen- 
sor, book  burners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969,  following  the 
last  constitutional  crisis  faced  by  this 
body,  wherein  officers  and  employees  of 
the  House  were  used  as  pawns  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  I  had 
introduced  H.R.  12327  In  an  effort  to 
avoid  future  collision  courses  with  the 
judiciary — such  as  we  now  again  must 
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f  ice  up  to.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  HJl. 
12327  follow  my  remarks  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  it  or  similar  legislation  In 
t  le  interest  of  protecting  the  constltu- 
t  onal  separation  of  powers. 

I  compliment  the  House  Committee  on 
]  ntemal  Security  and  especially  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  for 
lis  courageous  dedication  and  fearless 
1  esolve  to  see  that  the  people  receive  the 
4ndings  of  his  committee's  report. 

Truth  cannot  long  be  suppressed  and 
t  he  people  will  find  out. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  12327 

a   bill  to  further  define  the  Jurisdiction  of 

Federal  courts  In  certain  cases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

.Upresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America    in    Congress    assembled.    That   no 

I  ourt  of  the  United  States  shall  have  either 

nrlglnal  or  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  any  ac- 

lon  in  which  the  Congress,  or  either  house 

hereof,  or  any  Member,  officer  or  employee 

of  the  Congress  or  either  house  thereof,  in 

lis  official  capacity.  Is  a  party. 
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OIL  POLLUTION  IS  NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 


House  in  introducing  legislation  that 
will  provide  statutory  prohibitions 
against  such  practices.  One  of  the  meas- 
ures would  prohibit  the  discharge  of 
military  materials  into  the  oceans  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  With  the 
formation  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  this  responsibility  would 
lie  with  that  body.  We  must  have  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature.  We  must  stop  the  de- 
struction of  our  waters  and  the  sealife 
beneath  them.  We  must  stop  this  de- 
struction, whether  perpetrated  by  pri- 
vate enterprize  or  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments of  this  coimtry. 

To  rectify  the  Navy's  practice  in  this 
situation  will  be  needlessly  expensive 
and  may  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
sealife  off  the  Florida  coast.  I  am  ap- 
palled by  this  ignominious  occurrence  as 
as  I  think  that  our  citizens  deserve  a 
fairer  shake  and  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  consequences  of  such  a  ludicrous 
stunt.  

THE  FEDERAL  RESER"VE  DISCOUNT 
RATE— DOES  IT  MEAN  ANYTHING 
TO  THE  CONSUMER? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
Drevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Florida  tMr.  Fuqtja)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  waters  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of 
Florida  have  served  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  the  unwanted  residue  of 
short-sighted  and  ill-conceived  plan- 
ning by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
am  shocked  into  disbelief  that  the  Navy 
Department  has  shown  such  blatant  dis- 
regard of  the  consequences  in  willfully 
dumping  massive  amounts  of  sludge 
Into  the  ocean  waters. 

Reports  have  indicated  that  a  massive 
oil  slick  covering  nearly  800  square  miles 
is  posing  a  threat  along  a  great  stretch 
of  our  Florida  beaches.  I  am  further 
amazed  that  the  Navy  has  attempted  to 
justify  this  gross  abuse  of  our  oceans 
explaining  that  this  is  standard  operat- 
ing procedure. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  unable 
to  police  its  own  agencies  and  prevent 
such  outlandish  prostitution  of  our 
ocean  waters,  how  are  we  to  expect  the 
private  sector  to  follow,  with  any  enthu- 
siasm, a  program  of  prudent  conservation 
practices.  We  cannot  measure  this  fla- 
grant mismanagement  of  our  oceans  by 
the  inconvenience  or  unsightliness  of  the 
slick  but  must  recognize  it  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  mentality  of  an  agency  that 
has  grown  arrogant  and  careless  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unbridled  powers  it  has  been 
given. 

The  Congress  has  agreed  to  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pohce 
those  that  would  foul  our  waters  with 
convenience  being  their  only  considera- 
tion. The  courts  have  recently  fined  three 
of  the  largest  oil  companies  for  not 
utilizing  preventive  measures  to  protect 
against  the  possibilities  of  polluting  our 
waters.  It  Is  in  this  hght  that  I  de- 
nounce the  Navy's  action  and  encourage 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  call  for 
immediate  and  strong  action  to  see  that 
this  absurd  practice  is  forever  stopped. 
I  have  joined  with  Members  of  this 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  concerning  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  window. 

The  little-understood  and  seldom- 
mentioned  discount  window  has  been 
in  the  news  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  decided  on  two  occasions — 
within  a  3-week  period — to  lower  the 
discount  rate.  The  discount  rate  now 
stands  at  5  '2  percent  after  the  two  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  reductions. 

Judging  from  the  news  stories,  col- 
umns, and  the  editorials,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  discount  window  is  the 
bearer  of  all  the  good  tidings  possible 
concerning  interest  rates.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  distortion  of  the  role  and 
the  importance  of  the  discount  window 
under  the  policies  now  practiced  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Under  the  narrow  policies  followed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  dis- 
count window  has  little  bearing  on 
the  interest  rates  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Only  the  commercial 
banks  are  allowed  to  borrow  at  the  dis- 
count window  at  the  bargain  basement 
rate  of  5V2  percent.  The  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion is  shut  off  from  this  kind  of  low 
interest  money. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discount 
window  is  not  even  open  to  a  majority  of 
the  commercial  banks.  It  is  open  only 
to  the  national  banks  and  the  State- 
chartered  banks  who  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  At  the  present 
time,  fewer  than  6,000  of  the  nearly 
14,000  commercial  banks  are  able  to  bor- 
row from  the  discount  window  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  the 
6,000  banks  who  are  afforded  the  bar- 
gain basement  rates  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve pass  on  any  of  the  benefits  to  their 
customers.  The  discount  reductions  of 
and  by  themselves  have  little  meaning 


for  the  average  borrower  and  only  a 
minimal  psycholgical  impact  on  the 
economy. 

In  most  other  nations  of  the  world, 
the  central  banks  employ  the  discount 
window  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the 
fiow  of  credit  at  reasonable  rates  into 
public  interest  projects.  In  other  nations, 
banks  which  avail  themselves  of  the  dis- 
count  window  privileges  must  agree  to 
put  a  percentage  of  loans  into  low  in- 
come housing  and  similar  social-oriented 
programs.  In  other  cases,  these  worthy 
programs  have  direct  access  to  the  dis- 
count windows  of  the  central  bank.  In 
short,  they  do  not  have  to  go  through 
the  tollgates  of  the  commercial  banking 
system  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  Nation's 
credit  at  reasonable  rates. 

In  these  nations,  the  discount  window 
has  a  real  meaning,  a  direct  impact  on 
the  economy  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals.  In  these  nations,  the  cen- 
tral banks  do  not  allow  the  banks  to 
benefit  from  low  interest  loans  without 
passing  on  the  benefits  to  the  public. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  does  not  impose  such  re- 
quirements on  the  6,000  banks  which 
have  access  to  its  discount  window.  If 
the  funds  from  the  discount  windows  are 
used  to  finance  gambling  casinos,  stock 
speculation,  and  other  fast-buck  opera- 
tions, the  Federal  Reserve  says  not  a 
word. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Nation's  low- 
est interest  rates— 5 '/a  percent— are  re- 
served for  6.000  commercial  banks.  Eight 
thousand  other  commercial  banks  are 
not  allowed  access  to  the  discount  win- 
dow. The  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  the  credit  unions  and  the  mutual 
savings  banks  which  serve  millions  of 
Americans  are  not  allowed  use  of  the 
discount  window.  In  fact,  the  same  day 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  announced  that 
the  discount  rate  had  been  reduced  to 
5V2  percent,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  was  announcing  that  its 
various  regional  banks  were  making 
loans  to  savings  and  loan  associations  at 
73/4  and  8  percent — rates  that  are  sure  to 
help  keep  interest  rates  high  to  the 
home  buyer. 

If  the  Nation  has  credit  available  for 
SVa  percent,  why  should  it  be  available 
only  to  a  minority  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  not  to  the  home  buyer,  the 
farmer,  the  small  businessman,  and  the 
average  consumer? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Nation's  press 
that  has  seized  on  each  announcement 
about  the  discount  window  with  great 
glee,  will  take  a  closer  look  at  this  dis- 
criminatory monetary  device.  I  hope 
that  some  newswriters  and  financial 
columnists  will  take  the  effort  to  place 
the  discount  window  in  its  proper  con- 
text and  compare  it  with  the  operation 
of  other  central  banks  around  the  world. 


A  VINTAGE  MONTH  FOR  THE 
COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  WA(3GONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  get  underway  in  this  last  month  of 
the  91st  Congress.  I  would  like  to  offer 
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up  the  hope,  nay,  the  prayer  that  De- 
cember does  not  turn  out  to  be  the  ban- 
ner month  November  was  for  the  Com- 
munists in  Russia  and  Peking.  With  the 
aid  of  several  prominent  Americans  and 
one  lesser  so,  it  was,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression,  a  red-letter  month. 

One  Member  of  the  other  body  got  it 
off  to  a  rousing  start  by  announcing  that, 
lo,  he  was  no  longer  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  he  was  for  years.  He  did  not 
reveal,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  what  had 
lifted  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  but  he 
now  is  convinced  that  Peking  Is  a  peace- 
loving  nation  and  has  a  "significant  con- 
tribution" to  make  to  the  United  Nations 
and  that  he  is  also  sure  they  will  live  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  charter  with 
"good  faith."  The  Senator  Is  too  young 
to  be  senile  and  too  old  to  be  childish. 
What  other  explanation  there  Is  for  his 
reversal,  I  do  not  know  and  leave  It  to 
speculation. 

Another  Senator  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Red  eyes  of  the  world  by  blocking 
a  resolution  which  would  have  com- 
mended those  American  servicemen  who 
took  part  in  the  effort  to  rescue  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  Son  Tay  Prison  Camp  raid. 
It  was,  one  has  to  suppose,  an  act  of 
patriotism  on  his  part  for  he  is,  I  am 
told,  a  loyal  American  who,  like  all  of 
us,  loves  his  country.  That  I  do  not 
imderstand  his  reasoning  Is,  one  also 
supposes,  to  my  discredit. 

Another  well-known  warrior  in  the 
battle  against  anti-Americanism  and  a 
prominent  dropout  in  the  war  against 
crime  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  news 
in  December,  ofif  the  port  bow,  arm  In 
arm  with  one  of  our  more  famous  Com- 
munists who  was  once  heard  to  gush 
that  the  Communists  in  Russia  had  made 
"enormous  advances  in  the  way  men  eat, 
live,  and  learn."  She  did  not,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  say  anything  about 
their  advanced  technique  In  dying.  The 
occasion  for  their  newsmaking  was  the 
formation  of  something  called  the  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Justice.  What  public 
and  whose  idea  of  justice  were  not  made 
clear. 

Finally,  Washington  Star  columnist, 
Smith  Hempstone,  chronicled  in  yester- 
day's Issue  of  that  paper,  the  dishearten- 
ing treatment  this  Nation  gave  Seaman 
Simas,  a  poor  refugee  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  would  like  to  make  these  four  items 
a  matter  of  record  because  I  believe 
historians  should  know  who  it  was  who 
advocated  what  and  did  which  and  to 
whom  in  this  troubled  period  of  our  hls- 
torj'.  I  feel  certain  each  of  the  protag- 
onists in  these  stories  is  proud  of  his  role 
in  helping  whichever  nation  it  was  he 
helped. 

The  material  follows: 
JAvrrs  Pushes  Red  China  Admission 

Two  days  prior  to  the  denial  of  a  seat  for 
Peking  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R.-N.Y.)  an- 
nounced he  was  drawing  up  a  resolution  that 
experts  contend  would  considerably  ease  the 
^ay  for  Communist  China  Into  the  world 
organization.  Javlts,  once  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  One  MUUon  to  keep  Red  China 
out  of  the  U.N.,  now  wants  Congress  to  drop 
Its  opposition  to  Peking  membership  and 
push  for  a  "two-China"  policy  In  which  the 


Nationalists  could  remain  in  the  world  body 
and  Peking  could  be  admitted  by  a  majority 
vote. 

For  19  years  the  Congress  has  consistently 
opposed  Peking's  U.N.  admission.  Only  two 
months  ago  (October  21),  for  instance,  an 
amendment  was  attached  to  the  State  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  stressing:  "It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  government  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
as  the  representative  of  China." 

"These  resolutions  were  the  product  of 
the  deep  feeling  engendered  by  the  Korean 
War  period,"  Javits  says.  "While  appropriate 
to  their  time,  I  believe  that  the  day  has  come 
for  the  Senate  to  re-examine  its  position." 
The  New  Yorker  also  claims  that  Red  China 
has  a  "significant  contribution"  to  make  to 
the  U.N.  and,  despite  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  suggests  that  Mao's  main- 
land would  "in  good  faith"  undertake  the 
obligation  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Javlts'  strenuous  efforts  to  round  up  Senate 
support  for  his  "admit  Peking"  resolution 
may  very  well  shift  enough  sentiment  in  the 
U.N.  so  that  Red  China  Is  admitted  next  year. 
The  White  House  has  already  expressed  fear 
of  its  consequences. 

The  vote  Nov.  20  was  considered  too  close 
for  comfort.  By  a  vote  of  61  to  49,  with  25 
abstentions,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
an  Albanian-Algerian  resolution  calling  for 
the  admission  of  Peking  and  the  expulsion  of 
Nationalist  China.  It  was  the  first  time  Red 
China  had  ever  won  majority  support  for 
its  membership. 

But  the  narrow  majority  was  not  enough, 
because  the  General  Assembly  had  first  de- 
cided, 66  to  52,  with  seven  abstentions,  that 
the  seating  question  was  an  "Important 
matter"  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority. 
Peking  thus  fell  16  votes  short  of  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  needed. 

The  Javlts  resolution,  however,  could  easily 
trigger  further  sentiment  for  Mao.  Particu- 
larly since  the  New  Yorker  is  the  Senate's 
representative  at  the  General  Assembly,  the 
resolution,  If  approved  by  the  upper  cham- 
ber. Is  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  signal 
that  the  U.S.  is  more  concerned  with  getting 
Red  China  Into  the  UJI.  than  with  prevent- 
ing Taiwan's  expulsion. 

At  any  rate,  the  measure  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  definite  weakening  of  U.S. 
resisteince  to  Red  China's  membership.  But 
the  New  York  senator,  confident  of  support 
from  leading  Senate  doves.  Is  pushing  ahead 
with  his  plan  to  appease  Peking. 

PtTLBBIGHT    BLOCKS    CITATION    OF 

POW  Rescxtzks 

Chairman  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D.-Ark.) 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week 
blocked  Senate  approval  of  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  Sontay  prison  camp  raiders 
"for  their  courageous  attempt  on  Nov.  21, 
1970,  to  liberate  a  substantial  number  of  pris- 
oners of  war  being  held  under  Inhumane 
conditions  by  the  government  of  North  Viet 
Nam  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions." 

Introduced  by  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R.-Kans.) 
and  co-sponsored  by  one-third  of  the  Senate, 
the  resolution  was  supposed  to  have  been 
read  at  White  House  ceremonies  on  Novem- 
ber 25  honoring  four  of  the  rescue  party  for 
their  gallant  efforts.  The  President  pinned  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  on  each  of  the 
four. 

But  the  Senate  resolution  never  passed. 
The  reason:  the  Arkansaa  dove  refused  to 
give  his  consent  to  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  measure.  (Unanimous  consent  is 
needed  for  resolutions  not  approved  by  a 
standing  committee.) 

Pulbrlght  claimed  he  did  not  question  the 
valor  of  the  men  but  the  value  at  the  reso- 
lution. He  said  he  was  "Just  too  skeptical 


about  this  whole  operation  to  give  my  con- 
sent." He  wondered  just  what  the  raid  might 
mean  to  the  prisoners  and  whether  It  would 
have  any  deleterious  effects  on  negotiations. 

Dole  had  a  number  of  dovish  sponsors.  In- 
cluding Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (H.-Ky.). 
The  Kentucklan,  author  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  resolution  to  tie  the  President's 
hamds  In  Cambodia,  said  he  believed  the 
commendation  was  "proper"  and  that  the 
Senate  should  praise  the  men  who  "made 
the  very  brave  effort  to  rescue  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  (D.-Mont),  the  majority 
leader  and  also  a  dove,  sponsored  the  meas- 
ure. 

In  plumping  for  his  resolution,  Dole 
pointed  out  that  the  raids  had  given  a 
great  lift  to  wives  of  the  POWs.  "One  wife 
Indicated  to  me,"  said  Dole,  "that  ehe  would 
prefer  tc  see  her  husband  die  trying  to  escape 
than  to  rot  in  a  prison  cell."  Another  said 
the  raid  would  sustain  her  for  six  months — 
"this  one  act  of  courage  by  Americans  will- 
ing to  risk  their  lives  lor  other  Ameri- 
cans. ..." 

A  number  of  senators,  including  Demo- 
cratic whip  Teddy  Kennedy,  refused  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Dole  resolution,  but  it  was  Pul- 
brlght who  decided  to  kill  It  off  altogether 
by  objecting  to  its  consideration. 

The  following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
resolution  Fulbright  objected  to: 

"Whereas  at  the  request  of  the  secretary 
of  defense,  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
authorised  a  joint  Army-Air  Force  task  force 
operation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  un- 
dertake the  liberation  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  war  being  held  under  in- 
humane conditions  by  the  government  of 
North  Viet  Nam  In  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  CJonventlons;  and 

Whereas  the  dedicated  officers  and  men  of 
the  Joint  Army-Air  Force  taak  force,  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Col.  Arthur  D. 
Simons,  United  States  Army,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Leroy  J.  Manor,  United  States  Air  Force,  flew 
into  the  Son  Tay  prison  compound  near 
Hanoi,  deep  In  the  heart  of  heavily  defended 
enemy  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
American  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas  this  group  of  courageous  volun- 
teers carried  out  this  perUous  mission  with 
such  superb  timing  and  perfect  execution 
that  not  a  single  casualty  was  sustained  :and 

Whereas  this  heroic  humanitarian  gesture, 
voluntarily  made  by  the  men  of  the  libera- 
tion task  force  at  great  risk  to  their  own 
safety  and  lives,  clearly  demonstrates  their 
deep  unselfish  compassion  for  their  comrades 
in  arms  who  are  being  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom under  the  most  despicable  conditions; 
and 

Whereas,  this  daring  operation  will  bring 
to  all  families  of  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing men  a  reassuring  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  brave  men  have  not  been 
forsaken  by  their  country:  Now,  therefore,  he 
it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  com- 
mends the  brave  officers  and  men  of  the  spe- 
cial joint  Army-Air  Force  task  force,  led  by 
Col.  Arthvir  D.  Sln:ons,  United  States  Army, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  J.  Manor,  United  States 
Air  Force,  for  their  courageous  attempt  -i 
Nov.  21,  1970,  to  liberate  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  wai'  being  held  under  in- 
humane conditions  by  the  government  of 
North  Viet  Nam  in  vlolaiion  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  extraordinary 
courage,  dedication  and  belflessness  displayed 
by  the  members  of  such  joint  task  force  haa 
earned  for  them  the  highest  admiration  and 
commendation  of  this  nation  and  has 
brought  an  undeniable  luster  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
they  so  honorably  serve. 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  fcH-warded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Seaate  to  each  person  who  participated  In 
ih;  special  Joint  Army-Air  Force  task  force 
rescue  mission. 

ARK  CoMMirTEE  Backed  by  Cxtrious  Crew 

ien.  Strom  Thurmond   (R.-S.C.)   has  shed 

new  light  on  the  Committee  for  Public 

je,    an    organization    unveiled    in    New 

(  rk  two  weeks  ago  and  headed  by  former 

ly.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark.  The  committee,  as 

•ealed    In   Human   Event*   last   week,   has 

n  dead   aim  at  such   anti-crime   meas- 

as  the  "no-knock"  provisions,  preven- 

detentlon.    wire-tapping   and    anti-riort 

,^._tes.  The  group  has  also  criticized  "police 

•earession"  of  the  Panthers  and  "Intlmlda- 

m"  of  the  mass  media. 

The  committee's  executive  council,  as  also 
■e  sorted  in  these  pages,  is  filled  with  left- 
ngers  and  screeching  doves,  including 
Jdrome  Wlesner,  the  unilateral  dlsarmtiment 
at  vocate,  and  Harold  Willens,  national  co- 
c!  airman  of  the  Business  Executive  Move  for 
V  et  Nam  Peace. 

But  Thurmond  also  noted  that  Lillian 
H;llman,  the  radical  playwright  and  long- 
tine  Soviet  apologist,  was  not  only  on  the 
executive  council,  but  was  the  "principal 
oieanlzer"  of  the  group.  As  the  Washington 
P  >st  reported,  Miss  Hellman  said  she  "felt 
impelled  to  do  something  last  spring  because 
me  of  us  thought  we  heard  the  voice  of 
J^  McCarthy  coming  from  the  grave.'  " 

Miss  Hellman  s  role  in  organizing  the  Clark 
gtoup  Is  especially  Interesting,  said  Thur- 
n  ond.  In  view  of  her  own  extreme  left-wing 
ties.  Including  "nearly  100  Communist  and 
K  f tist  front  organizations  .  .  cited  in  ofB- 
c  al  documents  of  the  U.S.  Congress."  (Thur- 
n  ond  inserted  her  front  record  in  the  No- 
v  jmber  20  Congressional  Record.) 

Miss  Hellman.  declared  the  South  Caro- 
linian, was  "among  the  champion  supporters 
o'  Communist  front  organizations  during 
le  19308  and  1940s.  She  slavishly  perverted 
tier  literary  talent  to  support  every  nuance 
the  Communist  line  of  the  period. 
•In  fact,  there  is  sworn  testimony  before 
_  congressional  committee  which  indicates 
tiat  she  was  known  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party  during  this  period.  She 
I  ff used  to  testify  with  regard  to  these  sworn 
£  tatements.  claiming  privilege  under  the  5th 
J  jnendment,  and  asserting  that  she  did  not 
\  rant  to  involve  her  friends  of  that  period.' 
( In  her  1952  testimony,  however,  she  denied 
J  he  was  currently  a  member,  but  refused  to 
s  ay  whether  she  had  been  a  member  a  few 
1  ears  earlier.) 

Miss  Hellman  Is  still  rather  soft-on-the- 

ioviets.  She  admits  in  her  recent  biography. 

,in   Unfinished   Woman,  that  her  paramour 

intll  his  death  in  1961  was  Communist  Das- 

■  liell  Hammett.  And  Just  last  year  she  praised 

he  Soviet  Union  for  having  "made  enormous 

advances    In    the    way    men    eat,    live    and 

earn.  .  .  ." 

Added  Thurmond:  "I  find  it  incredible 
.hat  a  former  attorney  general  of  the  United 
iitates  would  lend  his  prestige  to  an  organi- 
sation organized  by  a  woman  who  has  pub- 
licly supported  scores  of  groups  listed  on  the 
ittorney  general's  official  list  of  subversive 
rKanlzatlons.  Such  a  man  is  either  naive  :>r 


blind  to  the  dangers  threatening  this  coun- 
try. ...  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  internal 
security  laws,  as  well  as  law  and  order  in  all 
fields,  were  seriously  eroded  during  his  ten- 
ure as  attorney  general." 

Former  Atty.  Gen.  Oark,  whom  one  wag 
calls  a  "conscientious  objector  in  the  war  on 
crime,"  hasn't  always  been  such  a  bitter 
1  pponent  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 
-peaking  at  a  large  luncheon  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  Society  of  Former  Special 
Agents  of  the  FBI  on  Sept.  28,  1967.  Clark 
said:  "You  are  alumni  of  an  Illustrious  in- 
stitution; an  Institution  unsurpassed  In  gov- 
trnment  In  the  excellence  of  Its  performance; 
one  that  reminds  us  at  a  time  when  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  be  reminded  that  we  have 
faith  that  big  government,  which  is  essential 


to  a  mighty  nation  of  200  mlllon  people,  can 
perform  through  Institutions  with  effective- 
ness, efficiency  and  with  fairness. 

"Of  all  the  Institutions  of  government, 
there  is  none  in  our  time  in  this  hour  of  great 
concern  about  crime  that  we  are  so  fortxmate 
to  have  such  excellence.  Of  all  the  agencies 
that  could  have  reached  this  level  of  excel- 
lence, the  American  people  can  be  grateful 
that  ;t  was  the  FBI  because  of  the  depend- 
ence of  our  people  upon  Its  performance  for 
both  their  personal  security  and  their 
liberty.  .  .  . 

"About  the  man  you  honor  today,  there  is 
nothing  I  can  think  to  say  more  appropriate 
than  that  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  noted  in 
the  simple  days  before  the  Civil  War,  'Every 
institution  is  but  the  length  and  shadow  of 
a  single  man.'  .  .  .  the  great  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  the  length  and  shadow  of  John 
Edgar  Hoover." 

SlMAS  AND  THE  TELLOW-TAILED  FLOTJNDER 

Capes 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
Simas  was  his  name,  and  every  flag  In  the 
United  States  should  be  flying  at  half-mast 
today  in  partial  atonement  for  the  shameful 
way  in  which  this  country  betrayed  him  and 
Its  own  Ideals  when  It  permitted  six  Rus- 
sian thugs  to  board  an  American  ship,  beat 
him  Into  a  pulp  and  drag  him  away  uncon- 
scious to  an  unknown  fate. 

Coast  Guard  Capt.  Ralph  E.  Eustls  and  his 
crew  cannot  be  wholly  blamed  for  comply- 
ing with  a  direct  order  to  turn  the  Lithu- 
anian would-be  defector  over  to  the  Russians. 
But  Stephen  Decatur  and  John  Paul  Jones 
would  have  broken  their  swords  over  their 
knees  before  they  would  have  obeyed  the 
craven  command  of  Rear  Adm.  W.  B.  Ellis, 
commander  of  the  1st  Coast  Guard  District 
in  Boston. 

One  thing  should  be  made  clear  about  the 
Incident  off  Martha's  Vineyard:  Slmas — that 
is  all  we  know  of  his  name— was  a  refugee  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  For  his  nation 
no  longer  exists.  Its  22  years  of  freedom  ended 
when  It  was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1940. 

No  nation  has  paid  a  harsher  price  for  its 
dedication  to  its  national  and  religious  heri- 
tage. The  Nazis  liquidated  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation and  deported  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  Lithuanians  to  slave  labor  camps  dur- 
ing the  1941-44  German  occupation.  After 
1944.  the  Russians  completed  the  Job  by 
exiling  tens  of  thousands  of  other  Lithu- 
anians to  Siberia,  replacing  them  with  Rus- 
sian colonists. 

The  United  States  never  has  recognized  the 
illegal  Russian  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
states.  Lithuania,  like  Latvia  and  Estonia,  has 
a  legation  here  In  Washington.  Its  charge 
d'aflairs,  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Is  fully  accredited 
to  the  State  Department  and  his  name  ap- 
pears on  State's  official  diplomatic  list. 

And  yet  Kajeckas,  the  closest  thing  to  a 
national  representative  Simas  had  in  the 
eyes  of  the  United  States,  was  not  even  In- 
formed of  the  Incident— let  alone  permitted 
to  Interview  the  defector — before  he  had 
been  handed  back  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  crew  of  the  Russian  factory-ship  So- 
vletskaja  Lltva. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  ship  had  been  In- 
vited Into  United  States  territorial  waters  to 
discuss,  in  the  State  Department's  words, 
over-harvesting  of  yellowtalled  flounders 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  seems  to  me 
entirely  Immaterial.  The  moment  Slmas 
hurled  himself  onto  the  deck  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant,  he  was  (or  should  have 
been)  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag. 

Simas  made  It  clear  (he  spoke  English) 
that  he  was  seeking  political  asylum.  He 
pleaded  and  prayed  (6  out  otf  7  of  Lithuania's 
3  million  people  are  Catholics)  not  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Soviet  ship. 
When  aU  else  failed,  he  fought  with  his 


fists  for  his  freedom,  while  the  crew  of 
Vigilant  looked  on.  When  the  Russians  fin- 
ally had  subdued  their  prey,  beatin?  and 
kicking  the  trussed  Lithuanian  Into  un- 
consciousness, the  Americans  generously  pro- 
vided them  with  a  lifeboat  to  carry  their 
bloody  prisoner  back  to  captivity. 

Adm.  Ellis,  who  is  reported  to  be  111  and 
unable  to  comment  (so  Is  Slmas),  may  be 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  transmission 
of  a  sickening  and  unlawful  order.  He  was 
in  touch  with  both  the  State  Department 
and  Coast  Guard  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton; there  the  decision  apparently  was  made 
that  yellow-tailed  flounder  were  more  im- 
portant than  a  man's  life.  It  is  a  decision 
that  stinks  worse  than  a  week-old  flounder. 

More  than  1  million  Americans  are  of 
Lithuanian  origin  and,  like  the  emigres  from 
other  Eastern  European  captive  nations,  they 
have  kept  alive  the  dream  of  America  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  In  their  homeland. 

Slmas  must  be  a  rather  confused  man  to- 
day as  he  lies  In  Irons  somewhere  In  the 
bucking  hold  of  Sovletskaja  Lltva.  The 
process  of  his  reeducation  has  begun.  Just 
to  keep  their  hand  In,  the  security  police  will 
rough  him  up  from  time  to  time  on  the  long 
voyage  home.  His  rations  are  unlikely  to  be 
tempting. 

When  the  Soviet  ship  reaches  her  home 
port,  hell  be  turned  over  to  the  political 
police.  Since  the  12th  Century,  there  has 
been  no  love  lost  between  Russians  and 
Lithuanians,  and  the  political  police  will 
explain  to  Simas  the  error  of  his  ways.  He'll 
never  go  to  sea  again.  A  trip  to  Siberia  may 
well  be  in  order  for  a  man  who  has  shown 
a  predilection  for  travel. 

Simas  Is  Just  one  man,  of  course,  and  his 
fate  is  of  little  consequence  when  compared 
to  yellow-tailed  flounder.  So  what  if  we  vio- 
lated the  1951  Geneva  convention  on  refu- 
gees, to  which  the  United  States  la  signa- 
tory?   It    will    soon    be    forgotten. 

It  ought  not  to  be.  For  Slmas  wUl  never 
forget. 


RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  IN  EUROPE 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  lavi-j'ers 
recognize  that  the  law  of  the  right  of 
privacy  is  far  from  being  clear  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  is  yet  inadequately 
developed  in  our  coimtry.  The  Honorable 
Albert  E.  Harum,  a  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Miami,  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished attorney  who,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  has  been  associated  with  me  in  the 
practice  of  law  for  many  years,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  interesting  ai  tide  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  right  of  privacy  in  Europe 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  of  July  1970.  Feeling 
that  this  excellent  article  of  Professor 
Harum  wUl  be  interesting  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  Congress  and 
in  the  country  but  to  many  laymen  as 
well.  I  include  Professor  Harum's  article 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Right  of  Privacy  in  Europe 
(By  Albert  E.  Harum) 
(Note.— The  right  of  privacy  Is  receiving 
increasing  recognition  In  the  United  States, 
but  several  European  nations  have  failed  to 
denominate  the  infringement  of  privacy  as 
a  tort.  Nevertheless,  the  Interests  given  pro- 
tection by  the  right  of  privacy  also  recme 
protection  In  some  of  those  countries,  albert 
through  different  legal  actions.  Our  leader- 
ship m  lighting  the  way  cannot  be  denied.) 

While  the  law  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  give  armor  and  substonce  to  a  rigni 
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of  privacy  sounding  in  tort  as  a  weapon 
against  eavesdroppers  and  electronic  snoop- 
ers, European  Jurisprudence  generally  chooses 
to  rely  instead  on  the  traditional  doctrines  of 
nuisan??  and  property  to  ward  off  such  In- 
vasions. 

Whether  this  complacence  abroad  is  justi- 
fied perhaps  depends  on  the  degree  of  alarm 
engendered  by  the  expanding  arsenal  of  elec- 
tronic ammunition '  and  the  extent  of  con- 
cern for  a  citizen's  right  to  privacy.  Outcrop- 
pings  of  electronic  gadgetry  and  bugging — 
more  widespread  In  the  United  States — to- 
gether with  the  threat  posed  by  data  control 
banks,  wiretapping  and  surreptitious  surveil- 
lance have  raised  our  apprehension  level  and 
have  led  to  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions weaving  the  fabric  of  an  impregnable 
zone  of  privacy.  Prom  the  introduction  of  the 
privacy  concept  by  Charles  D.  Warren  and 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  1890  as  the  right  "to  be 
let  alone"  ^  to  the  recent  appropriation  of  the 
controversial  at>ortion  area  as  an  essence  of 
privacy,  the  courts  have  addressed  themselves 
first  to  the  problem  of  balancing  this  right 
with  other  constitutional  rights  or  Interests 
(for  instance,  freedom  of  the  press) ;  second, 
to  establishing  a  relationship  t>etween  the 
privacy  to  which  a  citizen  is  entitled  with 
that  claimed  by  his  fellow  citizens;  and, 
third,  to  determining  the  situs  of  the  right 
(for  instance,  in  his  home  or  wherever  he 
chooses  to  exercise  It) . 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  first 
was  confronted  with  these  problems  of  def- 
inition In  Public  Utilities  Commission  v. 
Pollak,  343  U.S.  451  (1952).  Mr.  Pollak.  a 
Washington.  DC,  bus  rider,  objected  to 
being  an  "unwilling  listener"  to  advertising 
messages  beamed  at  him  by  a  loudspeaker 
while  he  was  a  passenger,  claiming  this  cap- 
tive situation  invaded  his  constitutional 
right  of  privacy.  The  Court  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  right  as  springing  from 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  but  held  that  the 
right  did  not  guarantee  the  privacy  "to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  his  own  home"  and 
thut  the  right  Is  "substantially  limited  by 
ih^  rights  of  others  when  its  possessor  trav- 
els on  a  public  thoroughfare  or  rides  in  a 
public  conveyance". 

The  Court  held  that  regulatory  bodies 
must  take  into  consideration  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  and  that  the  liberty  of  each 
individual  in  a  public  place  Is  subject  to 
reasonable  limitations  In  relation  to  the 
rights  of  others. 

In  1959,  again  confronted  with  weighing 
the  right  of  privacy  against  competing  In- 
terests, the  Supreme  Court  In  Frank  v.  Mary- 
land, 359  U.S.  360,  gave  its  support  to  a 
superior  Interest  in  public  health.  Mr.  Frank 
sot»ght  to  Invoke  his  right  of  privacy  as 
Justification  for  denying  entry  into  his  home 
by  Baltimore  health  officials  seeking  to  con- 
trol rat  infestation.  The  Court  considered 
the  "nature  of  the  demand"  for  privacy  in 
"a  particular  context"  and  found  the  com- 
peting values  predominant. 

In  1965.  however,  the  Court  found  no  com- 
peting Interest  worth  sustaining  In  Griswold 
v.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479,  and  held  that 
the  right  of  "marital  privacy"  precluded  any 
state  regulation  of  the  relationship.  A  Con- 
necticut statute  banning  use  of  contracep- 
tives and  counseling  on  their  use  was  held 
to  be  an  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's 
home  and  the  "privacies  of  life."  The  entire 
Court  found  the  statutory  regulation  of- 
fensive, although  dissenting  opinions  of 
Justices  Black  and  Stewart  found  no  gen- 
eral right  of  privacy  spelled  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  majority  spoke  of  "penum- 
bral"  rights  of  privacy  and  cited  the  Niuth 
Amendment  provision  that  enumeration  of 
certain  rights  be  not  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  other  Inherent  rights. 

At  this  stage  of  the  legal  shaping  process, 
Congress  and  the  general  public  evinced  con- 
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cern  over  the  threat  to  privacy  posed  by  gov- 
ernmental collection  of  personal  data.  In 
addition  to  the  computerized  bank  of  data 
gathered  by  tax  collectors,  census  enumera- 
tors, the  United  States  Civil  Service  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  there  were  proposals 
that  available  data  be  pooled  In  the  Interest 
of  centralized  efficiency.'  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Inaugurated  public  hearings, 
and  mere  concern  became  alarm  over  the 
possibility  that  a  computerized  man,  with 
little  or  no  individuality  or  privacy,  would 
emerge  from  the  proposed  data  facility.  Con- 
siderable apprehension  was  voiced  over  the 
possible  diversion  of  this  tape-recorded  per- 
sonal Information  into  channels  of  coercion, 
badgering  and  other  sinister  activities.  The 
Senate,  too,  became  alarmed  at  revelations 
of  new  surveillance  techniques  and  devices 
during  hearings  addressed  to  balancing  law 
enforcement  with  privacy. 

Commenting  on  the  problem  as  the  hear- 
ings opened.  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri observed  that  in  the  area  of  invasions 
of  privacy  "we  are  in  both  a  legal  desert  and 
a  legal  Jungle — a  legal  desert  because  of  the 
sparsity  of  law,  a  legal  Jungle  because  of  the 
conflicting  nature  of  the  law  that  exists". 

In  this  context  Time,  Inc.  v.  Hill  385  U.S. 
374  (1967),  made  Its  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  once  again  competing  Interests 
clamored  for  Court  approbation.  Life  maga- 
zine haid  reviewed  a  play  based  on  a  novel 
depicting  a  family  being  held  hostage.  In  Its 
account,  Life  related  the  play  to  an  incident 
that  had  befallen  the  Hill  family  some  fifteen 
years  earlier  and,  in  fact,  described  It  as  an 
enactment,  accompanying  the  article  with 
photographs  of  scenes  staged  In  the  former 
Hill  home.  The  Hills  claimed  this  constituted 
an  Invasion  of  their  right  to  avoid  the  glare 
of  publicity. 

The  Court  was  faced  with  the  overlapping 
but  competing  rights  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  of  privacy,  Mr.  Hill  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  suit  below  based  on  a  New 
York  statute  prohibiting  use  In  advertising 
of  a  picture  of  a  living  person  without  his 
consent.  In  the  interest  of  providing  "breath- 
ing space"  for  press  freedom  and  in  view  of  a 
failure  by  Hill  to  demonstrate  either  malice 
or  deliberate  falsification  on  the  part  of  Life, 
the  Court  decided  against  sustaining  the 
right  of  privacy.  The  Court  lifted  the  mali- 
cious motive  concept  bodily  from  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan,  376  U.S.  254,  decided  In 
1964. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  PRIVACY  EXTENDING  TO 
ABORTION 

In  this  legal  climate  and  with  these  guide- 
lines and  limitations  now  well  established, 
lesser  but  nonetheles.s  influential  courts 
have  moved  and  are  moving  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  privacy  to  embrace  a  hith- 
erto sensitive  area— abortion.  In  mid-1969 
the  California  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
1967  conviction  of  Dr.  Leon  Belous  for  hav- 
ing arranged  an  abortion  for  a  young  un- 
married patient,  contrary  to  a  prohibitory 
statut*  then  existing  but  now  liberalized.* 
In  order  to  ccompllsh  this,  the  court 
extended  and  expanded  the  doctrine  of 
Griswold  to  declare  unconstitutional  an 
unjustified  invasion  of  privacy  "In  matters 
relating  to  marriage,  family  and  sex",  affect- 
ing the  fundamental  right  of  a  woman  to 
chose  whether  to  bear  children.  Almost  con- 
temporaneously Gerhard  A.  Oesell,  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  declared  unconstitu- 
tional a  District  of  Columbia  antiabortion 
statute  and  called  on  Congress  to  enact  a 
"more  scientific  and  appropriate  statute". ' 
Urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  an 
early  review  of  his  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Gesell,  apparently  referring  to 
Griswold,  said  that  doctrine  indicates  that 
"a  woman's  liberty  and  right  of  privacy  ex- 
tends to  family,  marriage  and  sex  matters, 
and  may  well  Include  the  right  to  remove  an 


unwanted  child  at  least  in  the  early  stages 
of  pregnancy". 

Also  relying  on  Grisicold  and  cltins:  Beloui, 
a  suit  was  filed  In  New  York  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  that  state's  abortion 
on  the  grounds  that  it  violates  the  right  or 
privacy  in  the  physician-patient  relation- 
ship as  protected  by  the  First.  Fourth.  Fifth. 
Ninth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  and 
that  the  law  "violates  a  doctor's  right  to 
practice  medicine  according  to  the  highest 
possible  standards,  and  the  patient's  right 
to  safe  and  adequate  medical  advice  and 
treatment",  •  New  York's  repeal  of  its  anti- 
abortion  statute  in  May  renders  the  litiga- 
tion moot. 

These  cases  are  expected  eventually  to  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  ruling  would 
aflect  the  thirty-seven  states  that  have  abor- 
tion laws  similar  to  those  in  California  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

RIGHTS    ARE    PROTECTED    UNDER    ANOTHER    NAME 

England  has  displayed  a  reluctance  to 
recognize  infringement  of  privacy  as  a  tort, 
preferring  to  deal  with  it  as  "watching  or 
besetting",  or  as  trespass  to  property  or  by 
belaboring  the  facts  in  a  particular  case  to 
bring  them  under  an  existing  and  recognized 
tort  classification,  such  as  defamation.  Eng- 
lish courts  find  affinity  between  privacy  and 
their  law  governing  trespass  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another.  For  example,  in  Sheen 
V.  Clcgg  the  trial  court  awarded  damages  in 
trespass  against  a  defendant  who  had  secretly 
installed  a  microphone  over  the  marital  bed 
of  the  plaintiff.'  The  court  held  this  to  be 
trespass  and  therefore  actionable  per  se  on 
the  theory  that  material  objects  were  placed 
directly  upon  another's  land.  Salmond  on 
Torts,  the  English  torts  compendium,  points 
out  that  "the  owner  of  the  land  has  in  priv- 
ate law  the  right  to  use  It  for  his  own 
purposes,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pur- 
poses, the  air  space  above  It". 

It  would  appear  that  by  denominating  In- 
vasion by  bugging  or  even  by  wireless  devices 
as  an  electronic  trespass,  the  Injured  party  Is 
afforded  a  remedy  at  law.  This  view  Is  an 
obvious  extension  of  the  English  concepts  of 
nuisance,  usually  requiring  some  physlclal 
contact  with  land,  and  of  trespass,  designed 
to  deal  with  other  types  of  infringement 
^slgn   protrusion,   overhanging   limbs,   etc.). 

Carrying  the  remedy  for  the  victim  of  spy- 
ing somewhat  further,  the  plantiff  may  ob- 
tain aggravated  as  distinct  from  exemplary 
damages  in  the  English  courts  if  the  conduct 
of  the  defendant  has  been  "outrageous  or 
disgraceful".'^  Quite  possibly  some  of  our 
country's  "birdwatchers"  have  been  bold 
enough  to  meet  these  qualiflcations.  There 
is,  however,  no  common  law  protection 
against  nor  remedy  for  the  use  of  a  photo- 
graph without  permission  unless  the  publica- 
tion is  defamatory,  nor  for  the  Interception 
of  phone  or  other  conversations,  nor  for  In- 
dustrial espionage  (although  Professor  Sal- 
mond has  expres.sed  a  need  for  legal  develop- 
ment in  this  area). 

Another  English  torts  authority.  Street. 
The  Law  of  Torts,  agrees  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  invasions  of  privacy 
cannot  be  compressed  Into  the  mold  of  an 
already  existing  tort  and  cites  as  examples: 

1.  The  jilted  lover  who  makes  his  former 
sweetheart  a  present  of  a  bathing  costume 
which  dissolves  in  chlorinated  water. 

2.  The  farmer  who  offends  the  old  spin- 
sters across  the  road  by  encouraging  his 
beasts  to  mate  on  Sunday  mornings  in  a  pad- 
dock in  full  view  of  the  old  ladles. 

3.  The  hotel  manager  who  rushes  Into  the 
plaintiffs'  bedroom  shouting  "Get  out  of 
here,  this  is  a  respectable  hotel" — the  plain- 
tiffs being  man  and  wife. 

The  classic  English  case  of  Tolley  v.  J.  S. 
Fry  4-  Sons  Ltd..  1931  All  Eng.  Rep.  131 
(H.L.),  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  remold- 
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liig  of  privacy-Infringement  facts  Into  the 

defamation  format.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 

musing  as  weU  as  lUustrative.  Tolley  was 

n  amateur  golfer.  In  June  of  1928,  the  Pry 

irm  placed  ads  for  lt«  chocolate  In  certain 

newspapers  in  which  there  appeared  a  carl- 

i  tture  of  Tolley  playing  a  "stroke  at  golf" 

fith  a  carton  of  the  defendant  firm's  choco- 

j.t,e  protruding  from  his  pocket.  An  accom- 

lanylng  caddie  was  holding  up  packets  of 

^ry  chocolates,  below  which  appeared  this 

ingle: 

The  caddl*  to  Tolley  said  "Oh.  Sir! 
Good   Slot,   Sir!   That   ball,   see   it   go,   Sir. 
My  word  how  it  flies 
Like   a  cartet  of  Pry's 

They're    handy,   they're   good,    and    priced 
low.  Sir!'" 

An  "innocent"  commercial  use  of  a  photo 
•jr  advertising  gives  no  right  of  action  in 
ingllsh  law,  but  the  Lorda  were  mghast  at 
he  temerity  of  the  chocolate  firm.  They 
leld  the  matter,  although  in  lacuo  injiocent, 
j.as  capable  of  a  defamatory  meaning  since, 
jy  innuendo,  it  appeared  that  Tolley  had 
Agreed  for  gain  and  profit  to  prostitute  hia 
reputation  as  an  amateiu:  golfer  and  that  he 
.vas  seeking  notoriety. 

Still  another  torts  authority,  Winfield  on 
Torts,  offers  a  word  of  caution  that  press 
:reedcttn  could  fall  before  a  full-blown  recog- 
nition of  a  right  of  privacy.  Winfleld  sug- 
fjests  that  it  is  only  an  "offensive"  invasion 
of  privacy  that  is  reaUy  objectionable.  That 
uught  to  be  made  unlawful,  he  continues, 
because  there  "la  no  need  to  stop  the  propa- 
L»ation  of  news — even  silly  news — about 
people,  or  to  stifle  curiosity — even  vulgar 
uriosity,  at>out  a  neighbor's  affairs  ". 

While  the  present  body  of  English  law 
does  not  protect  privacy.  United  States 
Courts  have  draim  aid.  and  conrfort  from 
I  cornerstone  English  case.  In  Gee  v.  Pritch- 
ard.  2  Swan  402  (1818).  an  tnjimctlon  was 
sought  to  prevent  dlsckisure  of  confidential 
and  private  material  contained  in  letters 
•vrrltten  by  the  plaintlB  to  the  defendant. 
Copies  had  been  made  by  defendant  before 
returning  the  letters.  The  Enghsh  court  held 
-hat  an  injunction  lay  to  protect  the  de- 
fendant's property  right  In  the  letters. 

MOVEMrNT   TO   ESTABLISH   RIGHT   OF    PRIVACY   IN 
ENGLAND 

Despite  a  negative  feeling  nmong  conserv- 
atives In  the  English  Bar,  a  movement  is 
afoot  to  establish  invasion  of  the  right  of 
privacy  as  a  tort.  "Justice,"  the  English 
section  of  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  has  drafted  a  bill  giving  a  right  of 
action  for  any  "substantial  and  unreason- 
able" infringement  of  the  right  of  privacy. 
The  draft  defines  the  right  of  privacy  as 
the  "right  of  any  person  to  be  protected 
from  intrusion  upon  himself,  his  home,  his 
family,  his  relationship  and  communicatloa 
with  others,  his  property  and  his  business 
affairs".* 

Specifically  included  in  the  bill  are  in- 
trvision  by  "spying,  prying,  watching  or  be- 
setting", the  unauthorized  overhearing  or 
recording  of  spoken  words,  the  unauthorized 
making  of  visual  images,  reading  or  copying 
of  documents,  tise  or  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial information,  and  the  appropriation  of 
name,  identity  or  likeness  for  another's  gain. 

Previous  right  of  privacy  bills  In  England 
have  failed  to  become  law.  One,  in  1961, 
sought  to  grant  a  right  of  action  against 
;iny  person  publishing  wtthotrt  consent  in 
a  newspaper  or  on  radio-television  any 
words  relating  to  the  plaintiffs  "personal 
affairs  or  conduct"  calculated  to  cause  In- 
Jury  or  embarrassment.  Another,  in  1967, 
soiigbt  to  grant  a  remedy  for  "unreasonable 
infringement "  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  pre- 
serve the  "seclusion  of  himself,  his  family, 
or  his  property".  Still  another.  In  1967, 
sought  to  make  It  a  crime  for  unauthorized 
persons  to  monitor  telephone  conversations. 


Little  or  no  protection  Is  afforded  in  Eng- 
land against  raking  up  old  scandals  in  the 
press,  although  moral  persuasion  Is  exerted 
by  the  Press  Council.  At  this  writing  the 
council  Is  seeking  to  prevent  a  second  pub- 
lication of  the  memoirs  of  Christine  Keeler. 
The  censure  action,  however,  has  been  "re- 
jected" by  the  newspaper  involved.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  controversy  would  be 
resolved  differently  in  the  United  States  cli- 
mate of  Time  v.  Hill.  In  at  least  one  similarly 
notorious  case  Involving  the  Duchess  of 
Argyll,"  Chancery  enjoined  publication  of 
memoirs  because  matters  had  been  disclosed 
within  the  marital  relationship— a  finding 
consonant  with  our  Supreme  Court's  concept 
of  marital  privacy  In  Griswold. 

SCOTS   LAW  FOLLOWS  ACTIO   INJURIARUM 

The  absence  of  a  specific  right  of  privacy 
in  Scotland  is  rationalized  by  legal  scholars 
by  the  position  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
conduct  In  order  to  be  actionable  to  be  as- 
signed a  legal  category.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple Is  actio  infuriarum.  borrowed  by  the 
Scots  along  with  other  doctrines  from  the 
Roman  law.  The  theory  is  that  a  person  who 
suffers  loss  through  the  wrongful  and  Illegal 
acts  of  another  is  entitled  to  reparation. 
HowcTer,  Lord  Kllbrandon,  chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Law  Commission,  finds  difficulty  In 
reconctimg  the  Individual's  desire  to  be  "left 
alone  in  peace"  with  what  in  many  cases  is 
a  legitimate  Interest  on  the  part  of  another 
or  of  the  public  In  certain  affairs."  This 
balancing  of  interest  problem  Is  similar  to 
that  which  confronted  our  Supreme  Court 
in  Time  v.  Hill. 

In  addition.  Lord  Kllbrandon  points  out 
that  Scots  law  relies  on  an  action  for  con- 
vicium  to  provide  relief  for  privacy  infringe- 
ment. Professor  D.  M.  Walker  of  the  Scottish 
University  Law  Institute  spells  out  convi- 
cium  as  a  malicious  communication  (wheth- 
er true  or  false)  calctilated  to  bring  the 
I>l«tntLff  into  public  hatred,  contempt  or  rid- 
icule and  cause  him  Injury  or  damage. 

Distinguishing  ttoe  action  for  defamation 
from  that  for  convicium.  Lord  Kllbrandon 
points  out  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
verity  is  not  a  defense  in  convicium.  a  gen- 
eral coxirse  of  conduct  by  the  defendant 
must  be  proved.  Participants  in  public  con- 
troversy are  denied  relief  since  press  com- 
ment should  not  be  "less  free  than  in  public 
and  poUtical  discussions  generally"  and  th« 
privacy  of  domestic  life  Is  not  Invaded." 

WILL  SOVIFT  LAW  »ECOGNIZ«  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY? 

While  Russian  law  has  an  avowed  interest 
in  preserving  the  "image"  of  Its  citizens,  the 
Image  abroad  of  the  U.S.SJl.  Itself  leads  one 
to  study  the  problem  In  that  country  with 
tongue  In  cheek.  Protection  of  privacy  In  m 
general  way  is  afforded  by  the  Soviet  Consti- 
tution and,  according  to  Professor  O.  S. 
Joffe,'"  amendments  are  now  being  debated 
In  legislative  halls  to  make  the  protection 
"more  specific".  While  there  is  no  right  or 
privacy  denominated  as  such.  Professor  Joffe 
sees  all  branches  of  Soviet  law  converging  to 
recognize  such  a  right :  state  codes,  adminis- 
trative, civil  and  criminal  law,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  and  the  Soviet  Civil  Code.  How- 
ever, a  citizen  once  having  been  projected 
Into  the  public  sphere  is  given  no  protection 
against  subsequent  pubUshed  accounts,  al- 
though Professor  Joffe  sees  "moral  and  equit- 
able" standards  being  involked  to  deal  with 
this  type  of  problem.  This  latter  principle  Is 
similar  to  that  enunciated  In  Time  v.  Hill. 


REMEDIES  IN  NORWAY  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
COONTRIES 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  Soviet  view  of 
privacy  to  that  of  the  Norwegian  legal  struc- 
ture, which  h.is  the  effect  of  giving  a  right 
of  action  for  Invasion  of  privacy.  It  must  be 
understood  that  under  Norway's  procedural 
system  a  victim  of  a  misdemeanor  or  felony 
is  entitled  to  demand  civil  damages  if  he  en- 
gages in  criminal  prosecution  of  a  defendant. 
If  a  plaintiff  chooses  not  to  seek  public  prose- 


cution based  on  the  criminal  law,  then  he 
must  proceed  civUly  through  counsel,  who 
may  rely  upon  the  criminal  code  prohibition 
to  support  his  suit."  Thus  he  can  demand 
damages  on  the  basis  of  the  criminal  code 
provision  that  invasion  of  another's  privacy 
is  a  misdemeahor  or  on  the  basis  of  the  crim- 
inal code  provision  that  electronic  eaves- 
dropping Is  a  felony. 

In  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  the 
notion  of  the  right  of  privacy  has  not 
gained  much  ground,  although  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Justice  appointed  a  royal  com- 
mission in  1966  to  prepare  legislation  deal- 
ing with  wire  tapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. However,  the  most  Impressive 
survey  of  privacy  law  extant  was  prepared 
in  1967  by  a  Swedish  professor,  Stig  Strom- 
holm  of  the  University  of  Upsala  Faculty 
of  Law.  The  study  was  initiated  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists  as  a  work- 
ing paper  for  the  Nordic  Conference  of  Jur- 
ists, organized  by  the  commission  in  Stock- 
holm in  May  of  1967. '■'■  Professor  Stromholm 
Indicates  strong  approval  of  the  inclusion 
by  West  Germany  of  a  fundamental  "free 
development  of  the  personality"  m  its  1949 
constitution,  which  later  was  recognized  as 
an  absolute  right  In  the  courts.  He  poinu 
out,  however,  that  the  "absolute"  character 
of  the  general  right  of  the  personality  does 
not  imply  that  the  protection  granted  to 
that  right  Is  unlimited  and  independent  of 
opposing  interests. 

FRENCH    AND    ITALIAN    SYSTEMS    ARE 
DEVELOPING 

French  legal  theorists  project  droits  de  la 
personnalite  beyond  the  structural  limita- 
tions of  privacy  and  are  apparently  con- 
cerned about  the  danger  Inherent  In  strict 
labeling  and  overdefinltion.  It  Is  argued  by 
Professor  Nerson,  the  leading  French  au- 
thority, that  underdeflnltlon  is  preferred, 
since  the  courts  can  then  expand  private 
rights  to  meet  new  needs.'* 

In  Italy  the  concept  of  riaervatezza  is  be- 
ing developed  by  the  courts.  Professor  Gio- 
vanni Pugllese  of  Citta  University,  Rome, 
defines  the  term  as  the  absolute  right  of  a 
person  to  have  his  actions  not  known  and 
not  publicized  and,  marginally,  to  prohibit 
knowledge  of  his  own  acts  from  possession 
by  other  persons."  Professor  Pugllese  cited 
an  unreported  Italian  case  Involving  the  life 
of  Caruso — though  not  so  designated— in 
which  the  famous  singer's  heirs  maintained 
they  had  the  right  to  prohibit  the  showing 
of  a  film  and  to  recover  damages  on  the 
theory  that  the  narrative  was  identifiable  In 
the  public  mind.  Emerging  from  this  c»s« 
was  legal  protection  against  Invasion  of 
that  sphere  reserved  to  private  persons— 
riiCTvatezza. 

MORE  RIGHT  or  PRIVACY  STTTTS  ON  THE  WAT 

The  leadership  of  the  United  SUtes  la 
establishing  the  right  of  privacy  and  in  Ught- 
ing  the  way  for  European  Jiu-isprudence  can- 
not be  denied.  Significant  in  February  this 
year  was  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  s 
denial  of  certiorari  in  the  Bclous  case  from 
California  (397  U.S.  915).  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  York  City  almost  Immediately  pressed 
for  repeal  of  the  state  abortion  law  on  the 
ground  that  "it  constitutes  an  Invasion  of 
privacy".  A  class  stut  has  been  filed  \n  New 
Jersey  chaUenglng  New  Jersey's  abortion  laws 
as  invading  the  "right  of  privacy  In  the  phy- 
slcian-patleut  relationship".  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  expanding  civil  rights,  new  legal 
incursions  into  the  realm  of  right  of  privacy 
can  safely  be  predicted. 

FOOTNOTES 

I  See  Marlnuzzl.  Bugs  and  Birds— the  Eaves- 
dropping Revolution,  In  "Report  of  the  Sen- 
ate'commlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
321   (1965)."  ,^      .  „  . 

-Warren  and  Brandels.  The  Right  of  Pri- 
vacy. 4  Harv.  L.  Rev.  193  (1890) .  ^    ,  .a 
'  John  W.  Macy  Jr.,  The  New  Computeriaea 
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Age — 4;  Automated  Government,  Saturday 
Review,  July  23,  1966.  Mr.  Macy  Is  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

*  California  v.  Belous,  80  Cal.  Reptr.  354, 
458  P.  2d  194  (1969).. 

'■  United  States  v.  Vuitch,  305  F.  Supp.  1032 
(1969  DC). 

« New  York  Times.  October  1,  1969. 

'  As  officially  reported  In  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  June  22,  1961. 

'Lord  Devlin  in  Rookes  v.  Barnhard,  A.C. 
1129  (1964). 

'J  "A  Report  by  Justice:  Privacy  and  the 
Law"  (London,  1970). 

"'Argyll  v.  Argyll.  1967  Eng.  L  R.  302 
(Chancery) . 

"Note  on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  delivered  at 
seminar  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  1968, 
and  expanded  on  in  interview  with  the 
writer  in  Edinburgh,  October,  1969. 

'-  See  opinion  of  Lord  Deas  in  Cunningham 
V.  Phillips,  6  S.  026  (1868). 

' '  Professor  Joffe  occupies  the  Chair  in  Civil 
Law  of  Leningrad  State  University  and  Is 
the  author  of  a  three-volume  treatise,  Soviet 
Civil  Law.  He  gave  his  views  to  this  writer  at 
the  university  In  November,  1969. 

"  The  operational  aspects  of  the  Norwegian 
system  were  explained  to  this  writer  by  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Jurisfacultlet 
of  the  University  of  Oslo,  Dr.  Jobs.  Andanaes. 
Rector  of  the  University  and  professor  of 
law,  and  Dr.  Anders  Bratholm,  professor  of 
law. 

"  Professor  Stromholm's  opus  has  since 
been  published  as  No.  8  In  a  series  on  com- 
parative law  by  the  Institutl  Upsallensis  Jur- 
Isprudentlae  Comparativae,  P.  A.  Norstedt  & 
Soners  Forlag,  Stockholm,  1967. 

'•"Nerson,  Les  Droits  Extrapatrimoniaux" 
(Lyon,  1939). 

"  In  an  interview  with  this  ■writer  In  No- 
vember, 1969. 


VETERANS  DAY:  A  DAY  TO  REVIVE 
OLD  VALUES 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  Veterans  Day,  Lt.  Gen.  V.  Under- 
wood, Jr.,  commanding  general.  U.S. 
Army  Air  Defense  Command,  delivered 
a  very  stirring  and  patriotic  address  to  a 
large  audience  at  the  Victory  Park  Audi- 
torium in  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  was  privileged 
to  hear  his  able  address. 

General  Undei-wood  courageously  and 
eloquently  addressed  himself  to  many  of 
the  challenging  problems  facing  our 
country,  and  movingly  called  for  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  values  which  we  have 
cerished  in  the  past  in  our  national  life. 
Magnetic  in  personality,  impressive  in  de- 
livery, he  deeply  moved  his  appreciative 
audience. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
General  Underwoods  outstanding  ad- 
dress available  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  all  who  shall  read  this  Rec- 
ord, and  I  include  his  address  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 
Veterans  Day:  A  Day  To  Revive  Old  Values 

I  am  delighted  indeed  to  h.ave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  colorful  and 
dignified  observance  of  Veterans  Day.  This 
Is  certainly  an  exemplary  way  to  observe  a 
day  dedicated  to  all  those  who  have  served 
their  nation  in  uniform  from  Valley  Forge 
to  Vietnam.  And  It  Is  an  Inspiring  way  to 
demonstrate  the  special  respect  and  ad- 
miration we  feel  for  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom. 


1  am  particularly  happy  to  have  been  able 
to  spend  Veterans  Day  in  Florida,  whose  cit- 
izens have  only  to  look  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  to  realize  that  the  freedoms  which 
these  veterans  defended  continue  to  be 
threatened  and,  indeed,  already  have  ceased 
to  exist  In  one  nation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  am  speaking  of  svich  veterans  as  Cor- 
poral Nick  Halioris,  a  retired  resident  of 
North  Miami  Beach  who  52  years  ngo  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
his  gallant  actions  In  the  Belleau  Wood  in 
Prance.  Many  of  you  may  not  know  that 
Corporal  Halioris — who  is  here  tonight — took 
charge  of  a  squad  of  doughtwys  when  the 
squad  leader  was  killed.  Slnglehandedly,  he 
charged  an  enemy  machinegun  nest  that  had 
held  up  his  battalion  for  days,  and  he  de- 
stroyed both  the  m.achlnegun  and  enemy 
crew  with  hand  grenades. 

I  am  .speaking  of  s<ich  veterans  as  Sergeant 
Hyman  T.  Beitscher.  who  fought  through  six 
major  campaigns  in  Europe  in  World  War  II, 
who  was  wounded  in  combat  three  times,  and 
who  holds  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  gallantry 
and  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  valor — among 
his  numerous  well-earned  decorations. 

I  am  speaking  of  such  heroic  men  as  Spe- 
cialist Fifth  Class  Eugene  E.  Pisserl,  Jr.,  who 
won  the  Sliver  Star  for  gallantry  In  Vietnam 
in  1965. 

I  believe  It  also  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
entire  seven-man  council  of  this  city — In- 
cluding the  mayor — all  are  veterans  who 
served  their  country  in  time  of  war  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  In  time  of  peace. 

To  these  outstanding  patriots  who  will- 
ingly bore  arms  in  defense  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  Dnilllons  like  them,  we  pay  tribute 
tonight. 

There  are  today  some  twenty  seven  and 
one-half  million  living  American  veterans. 
Beyond  them  are  some  ten  million  deceased 
servicemen,  more  than  a  million  of  whom 
died  while  In  military  service.  We  assemble, 
then,  to  honor  some  thirty  seven  and  one- 
half  million  Americans — men  and  women  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marines  and  Coast 
Guard — ^who  have  borne  arms  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

Observance  of  Veterans  Day  this  year  Is  an 
especially  poignant  occasion  because  of  the 
efforts  of  some  among  us  to  overturn  and 
discredit  the  values  and  principles  which 
have  motivated  this  nation  and  Its  Armed 
Forces.  Basic  concepts  of  patriotism  are 
flaunted  arrogantly  by  those  who  contemp- 
tuously burn  the  flag.  The  value  of  national 
service  is  attacked  symbolically  by  those  who 
ostentatiously  destroy  their  draft  cards  or 
surreptitiously  evade  military  duty.  The 
worth  of  our  way  of  life  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  sullied  by  those  who  Insist  upon 
the  right  to  elevate  self-interest  above  na- 
tional interest.  And  the  fundamental  belief 
in  law  and  order  which  has  been  a  guiding 
precept  of  this  nation  Is  challenged  out- 
right by  those  who  claim  the  right  to  burn, 
bomb,  destroy  and  loot  with  Immunity  as  a 
means  of  redressing  real  or  Imagined  griev- 
ances. 

Fortuimtely,  those  who  feel  and  act  in  this 
fashion  are  still  In  the  minority.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  the  time  has  come  for  the  inert 
majority  to  wake  up  and  speak  up  In  sup- 
port of  the  old  and  still  valid  virtues  of 
patriotism,  devotion  to  country  and  respect 
for  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 

Veterans  Day  is  an  Ideal  day  to  spark  the 
rebirth  of  faith  In  America  and  support  of 
those  who  serve  It  selflessly,  decently  and 
constructively. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  ashamed  of  my  coun- 
try's historic  concern  for  the  right  of  other 
nations  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent. 
I,  Tor  one,  dc  not  apologize  for  my  country's 
long-standing  belief  that  people  who  wish  to 
be  free  have  a  right  to  be  free.  I  will  not  at- 
tack my  country  for  having  answered  muster 
when  freedom's  frontiers  were  challenged  by 
aggressors  and  subverters.  Moreover,  I  will  not 


lose  faith  in  our  system  of  government  be- 
cavise  of  manifest  imperfections.  Instead,  I 
will  remember  Winston  Churchill's  observa- 
tion, that:  "Democracy  is  the  worst  form  of 
government,  except  all  others." 

I  will  make  excuses  to  no  man  for  the  thrill 
I  feel  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  \iii- 
furled.  And.  I  will  applaud  openly  the  many 
Americans  who  willii-gly  serve  their  cotmtry 
whenever  it  calls  them  to  duty.  At  the  same 
time.  I  will  reject  those  who  are  more  chari- 
table with  the  enemy  than  with  their  own 
government.  Finally,  I  wll  salute  those  whose 
concern  fcr  America  is  expressed  in  construc- 
tive proposals  rather  than  destructive  out- 
bursts. 

In  expressing  these  views,  I  believe  I  reflect 
majority  thinking  throughout  the  nation. 
But  quiet  thoughts  are  not  enough  if  we 
are  to  sustain  the  values  and  Ideals  for  which 
veterans  have  fought  through  the  years  and 
which  are  under  subtle  attack  by  some  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  The  right  to  organi/.e 
and  sound  off  is  not  limited  to  those  who  wish 
to  dissen  or  protest.  So  the  first  of  three 
points  I  would  make  is  that  Veterans  Day 
lo  the  right  day  for  the  passive  majority  to 
reassert  its  'aith  In  America,  its  pride  in 
America's  accomplishments,  and  its  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and 
unity.  I  can  Imagine  no  finer  way  to  honor 
the  memory  of  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  a  nation  they  loved. 

VIETNAM    VETERAN 

And  now.  turning  to  my  second  point.  I 
think  it  Is  time  to  r.tate  the  painful  fact  that 
America  has  been  rathe.  Inatte  itlve  to  the 
Vletnsmi  Veteran.  The  Inattention  may  be 
unconscious  but  It  Is  nonetheless  regrettable. 
It  Is  almost  us  If  the  average  citizen  took  the 
Armed  Forces  for  granted  as  he  pursued  his 
own  self-interest  or  as  he  sought  to  sea!  him- 
self off  from  a  war  he  had  trouble  under- 
standing. I  maKe  these  statements  not  to  be 
critical  of  my  fellow  Americans  but  In  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  for  the  Lombat  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam the  respect  and  appreciation  his  sterling 
performance  merits. 

Unfortunately,  our  country  has  been  so 
preoccupied  with  debate  over  whether  we 
should  be  in  Vietnam,  how  we  became  In- 
volved, and  how  we  might  disengage,  that  the 
explolt.s  and  sacrifices  of  the  American  fight- 
ing man  have  not  been  recognized  as  widely 
and  enthusiastically  as  in  former  wars.  It 
seems  to  me  that  In  some  segments  of  our 
society,  frustration  over  this  war  may  ha',  e 
translated  itself  into  a  form  of  indifference 
toward  the  man  who  Is  called  upon  to  carry 
the  colors.  At  any  rate,  the  serviceman  in 
Vietnam  is  having  an  experience  that  Is  new 
In  our  country,  at  least  In  this  centviry.  He 
is  learning  what  It  is  like  to  fight  a  war  for 
a  country  that  is  not  solidly  behind  the  war. 
And  he  Is  undergoing  the  painful  experience 
of  returning  from  Vietnam  to  find  In  general 
that  the  main  expressions  of  welcome  and 
appreciation  come  only  from  his  family  and 
immediate  friends. 

The  soldier  is  used  to  being  forgotten  In 
peacetime  but  is  It  unusual  for  him  to  be 
overlooked  in  wartime. 

So  I  suggest  that  each  citizen  and  civic 
organization,  in  their  own  way,  find  a  way  to 
let  this  fine  Vietnam  returnee  know  that 
while  as  a  nation  we  may  disagree  over  many 
political  aspects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  we 
are  strongly  united  in  our  respect  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  superb  performance  that 
the  American  fighting  man  has  given  on  be- 
half of  his  nation  and  his  fellow  Americans. 

As  this  audience  knows  so  well,  patriotism 
is  not  the  special  obligation  of  the  man  m 
uniform.  It  is  also  the  shared  obligation  of 
every  citizen  who  cores  about  our  country 
and  our  way  of  life. 

ANTIMILITARY    TREND 

I  also  wish  to  comment  candidly  on  the 
antl-mllltary  trend  which  seems  to  be  devel- 
oping in  our  society.  It  is  becoming  fashion- 
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ble  to  criticize  the  Armed  Forces  for  many 

f  the  problems  which  beset  the  nation,  sucli 
.i  the  vexing  war  in  Vietnam,  the  heavy 
;!raft,  the  onerous  budget,  Inflation  and  even 
I  he    unrest   on    our   college    campuses.    The 

•lilitary   Is   attaclted   regularly   but   vaguely 

s  a  conspiring  member  of  an  Industry- 
military  complex  that  is  seeking  to  manlpu- 
.ite   the  economy  and  the   government  for 

elfish  purposes.  Moreover,  some  segments  of 
:he  antl-militar>'  cult  are  floating  anew  the 

Id  canard  about  the  uneducated  soldier  and 

he  closed,  arbitrary  minds  of  self-centered, 

abre-rattling  military  leaders. 
I  do  not  accept  that  these  criticisms  repre- 

ont  the  true  feeling  of  the  typical  American 

itlzen  about  his  Armed  Forces.  To  a  certain 
»xtent  these  antl-milltary  outbursts  repre- 

ent  the  subconscious  need  of  our  society  for 
1  whipping  boy.  Lashing  the  military  is  a 
ronvenlent  way  to  work  off  frustrations  over 
the  war.  the  draft,  taxes,  and  the  rising  cost 
-if  living. 

I  raise  this  subject  not  because  of  any 
n.alve  l)ellef  that  the  Armed  Forces  should  be 
nimune  from  the  kind  of  healthy  criticism 
that  purlfles  and  strengthens  a  democratic 
Mjciety.  Rather,  I  raise  this  subject  because 
:if  my  concern  that  the  Armed  Forces  in  gen- 
pral  and  the  Army  in  particular  may  be  dam- 
nged  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  by  the 
uncharitable,  antl-milltary  attitudes  that 
■re  developing  in  our  time. 

An  Arm.y  Is  conditioned  by  the  society  It 
represents.  A  good  Army  is  one  that  can  at- 
tract men  of  quality  to  adopt  military  careers 
:t3  a  means  of  serving  their  nation  honorably. 
But  how.  I  ask.  can  men  of  quality  and  ded- 
ication be  drawn  Into  an  Army  that  Is  be- 
littled and  ridiculed  by  increasing  numbers 
3f  their  fellow- Americans?  I  do  not  say  we 
nre  at  that  point,  but  I  caution  that  the 
intl-mllltarism  which  is  building  could  in 
time  undermine  the  Incentive  for  military 
service — and  If  that  ever  happens,  a  priceless 
national  asset  will  go  down  the  drain  and 
'he  country  will  indeed  be  in  trouble. 

I  am  speaking  out  tonight  because  I  think 
;t  Is  time  someone  spoke  up  for  the  soldier 
and  the  Army.  I  think  It  is  high  time  that 
■Ae  be  reminded  that  the  Army  has  served 
:hls  nation  well  for  195  years  in  time  of  war 
;ind  In  peacetime  emergencies.  This  is  an 
.\rmy  that  has  never  failed  the  nation  In  a 
crisis,  an  Army  that  has  lived  faithfully  by 

he  exacting  motto  of  Duty,  Honor,  Country. 
This  is  an  Army  that  has  produced  great 
leaders   when   they   were   neded   most — men 

■.ke  Pershing.  MacArthur,  Marshall,  Elsen- 
hower, Bradley,  Taylor,  Ridgway.  Lemnltzer, 
Wheeler,  Johnson.  Westmoreland  and 
Abrams.  This  Is  an  Army  that  has  shown 
great  forbearance  and  commendable  restraint 
and  patience  in  performing  painful,  domestic 
disturbance  duty.  This  is  an  Army  that  has 
maintained  Its  morale,  its  coheslveness  and 
I's  sense  of  purp>ose  in  spite  of  the  harsh 
divlsiveness  with  our  society.  This  Is  an 
Army  that  has  led  the  way  for  the  nation  In 
granting  the  Negro  equality,  opportunity  and 
recognition.  And  this  is  an  Army  with  an 
educational  level  far  above  our  nation  as  a 
whole. 

My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  criticism 
-if  the  Army  be  tempered  with  appreciation 
of  its  sacrifices  and  accomplishments  on  be- 
half of  the  nation  My  plea  is  that  the  mili- 
tary man  be  recognized  for  what  he  Is — a 
meritorious  individual  who  by  and  large  Is 
iolng  his  best  and  doing  It  quite  selflessly. 
My  hope  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the  mounting 

inti-mllltarism  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
continuing  need  of  the  nation  for  a  ^rong 
-Army  that  can  attract  wholesome  men  of 
quality  who  will  carrj'  on  the  Army's  heritage 

>f  service  to  the  nation.  In  short  and  in 
summary  let  the  zeal  for  noisy  dissent  nnd 
criticism  which  is  so  rampant  in  our  national 
afe  be  restrained  by  quiet  acknowledgement 
r^t  the  national  asset  which  our  Armed  Forces 
represent.  Certainly,  the  program  presented 
here  on  this  Veterans  Day  is  a  very  viseful 
a\.eyt  in  that  direction. 


VISIT  U.S JV.  SEMINARS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
Congress  recessed  in  October,  we  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  some  very  important 
legislation  authorizing  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
and  elevating  the  top  job  in  that  agency 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  I  was  pleased  to  support  that 
legislation. 

Thus,  the  Congress — and  the  President 
in  signing  this  legislation  into  law — 
placed  new  emphasis  on  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  attract  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States. 

In  accord  with  its  mission  to  boost 
foreign  tourism,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
recently  conducted  the  first  of  an  in- 
novative series  of  Visit  U.S.A.  World 
Tourism  Seminars.  The  Honorable  C. 
Langhorne  Washburn,  now  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Tourism,  and  a  group  of  14  leading  U.S. 
travel  industry  executives,  flew  from 
Miami  to  London  where  they  met  with 
British  tour  operators  to  help  plan  tcur 
programs  to  the  United  States. 

Since  that  time,  a  second  seminar  has 
been  conducted  in  Amsterdam.  A  third 
seminar  wil  be  held  in  Australia  in  Jan- 
uary. These  seminars  help  spread  the 
word  about  the  many  wonderful  opportu- 
nities and  warm  welcomes  which  await 
visitors  to  our  country.  And  I  need  not 
expound  on  the  benefits  which  we  realize 
from  such  visits. 

Prior  to  departing  for  London  on  the 
Initial  Visit  U.S.A.  Tourism  Seminar,  Mr. 
Washburn  spoke  for  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Attending  the  luncheon  along 
with  Miami  civic  and  business  leaders 
were  more  than  100  English  and  Euro- 
pean travel  agents,  journalists,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  who  had  come  to  tour 
Florida  as  guests  of  National  Airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  Mr.  Washburn's 
remarks  before  the  Greater  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  Visit  U.S.A.  seminars  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service's  effort 
to  promote  travel  to  the  United  States, 

I  submit  them  herewith  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

Remarks  or  C.  Langhobnk  Washburw 

Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Maytag,  members  of  the 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  distinguished 
guests  from  the  United  Kingdom:  Today,  I 
would  like  to  speak  with  you  about,  "Selling 
Florida's  Tourist  Attractions  for  Profit".  But 
before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
toast  to  National  Airlines — "Tlorlda's  own 
Airline."  Today  is  National's  36th  birthday. 

In  1934  It  started  with  two  monoplanes. 
Today.  It  Is  a  transatlantic  carrier  with  a 
fleet  of  more  than  50  aircraft — Including 
747's. 

And  it  serves  a  state  whose  time  has 
come.  Florida  has  everything  it  needs  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  saleable  tourist 
destinations  In  the  world — 

Direct  air  service  to  Europe  and  Latin 
America; 

A  s\inny,  sub-tropical  climate: 

Natural  wonders — sand,  surf,  everglades, 
keys,  palm  trees; 

Unique  man-made  wonders — like  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  and  Dlsuey  World; 


Existing  tourist  "plant  and  equipment"— 
hotels,  resorts,  restaurants,  night  clubs, 
sightseeing  tours;  and 
SklUful  travel  promotion. 
But  all  of  these  assets  notwithstanding, 
Florida  still  has  not  even  begun  to  reach 
Its  full  potential  as  an  International  tourist 
destination.  Like  Avis,  it  Is  only  "number 
two" — which  explains  why  It  certainly  is 
"trying  harder." 

Last  year.  Miami  ranked  second  in  the 
U.S.  as  a  port  of  entry  for  Inbound  overseas 
visitors.  It  accounted  for  17  percent  of  all 
overseas  arrivals. 

New  York  City — which  ranked  first — ac- 
counted for  41  percent. 

About  89  percent  of  all  overseas  arrivals 
who  entered  the  U.S.  In  Miami  were  nationals 
of  Latin  countries  including  the  Bahamas. 
Less  than   9   percent   came   from   Europe. 

In  the  future,  this  will  change.  A  larger 
portion  of  Miami's  inbound  foreign  arrival 
traffic  is  going  to  be  British,  Two  factors 
which  will  bring  about  the  change  are  the 
higher  British  overseas  travel  allowance — 
$750 — which  went  into  effect  January  2, 
1970,  and  the  daily  non-stop  air  service  be- 
tween Miami  and  London  which  National 
Airlines  and  BOAC  inaug\irated  this  year. 

Both  of  these  developments  are  already 
exerting  an  Impact.  Figures  compiled  by 
USTS'  research  staff  show  that  53  percent 
more  Britons  entered  the  U.S.  at  Miami  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1970  than  during  the 
first  half  of  1969. 

The  major  portion  of  this  Increase  occurred 
before  National  Initiated  service  in  June. 
With  two  carriers  promoting  the  market. 
British  traffic  for  the  last  half  of  1970  may 
be  up  even  more. 

Florida  and  Miami  will  be  the  obvious 
beneficiaries  of  any  Increases  In  VISIT  USA 
traffic  from  the  U.K.  They  wiU  not  be  the 
only  beneficiaries.  Those  of  you  from  the 
U.K. — you  who  package  and  promote  VISIT 
USA  tours — will  develop  greater  volume  and 
realize  greater  profits. 

Selling  Florida  will  win  you  new  customers 
as  well  as  repeat  patrons.  My  message  to 
you — to  stun  It  up  succinctly — is  "Sell  your 
customers  on  Florida  and  they  will  be  sold 
on  you." 

Most  of  you  who  have  ccane  over  on  Na- 
tional's Inaugural  flight  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  this  state's  promotable 
attractions  already.  Ton  will  see  more  this 
afternoon  and  tomorrow:  the  Seaquarium, 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the  site  ot  Disney 
World,  Fort  Lauderdale — our  American  "Ven- 
ice"— and  Cypress  Gardens. 

Florida  has  other  salable  attractions  which 
you  may  not  get  to  see  on  this  trip,  but  I  hope 
you  will  some  day  soon.  You  must  come  back 
to  Florida  and  the  southern-tier  states  again 
and  again. 

This  state  has  three  national  forests,  one 
national  park  and  15  state  parks.  It  contains 
Indian  reservations.  There  Is  a  Seminole  In- 
dian village  witliin  a  short  drive  of  Miami. 
It  also  lias  the  winter  White  House  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest 
city  In  the  U.S. 

Florida  will  sell  well  in  the  U.K.  and  Eu- 
rope. It  will  sell  because  It  offers  many  at- 
tractions which  Euroi>e  doesn't  have.  Europe 
does  not  have  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
Europe  does  not  have  Disney  World.  Or  Cy- 
press Gardens.  Or  the  Everglades.  Or  Indian 
villages.  Or  a  sub-tropical  climate. 

Florida  does.  But  it's  still  going  to  have  to 
l>e  heavily  promoted.  After  all— It  faces  strong 
competition. 

Prom  Greece. 

Prom  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Prom  North  Africa. 

Many  of  you  are  already  promoting  Flor- 
ida. I  beUeve  National  AirUnes  has  pledged 
to  spend  at  least  $1  million  in  1970  to  per- 
susule  Europeans  to  visit  Florida  and  the 
rest  of  the  VS. 

The  United  States  Travel  Service  U  pro- 
moting Florida,  too.  In  August,  we  held  our 
biennial  regional  directors'  meeting  in  Or- 
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lando  and  exposed  each  of  our  8  overseas 
directors  from  around  the  world  to  the  facil- 
ities and  attractions  of  central  Florida.  Flor- 
ida was  selected  as  the  conference  site  so 
e.ich  of  our  directors  could  become  familiar 
with  the  attractions  Florida  has  to  offer. 

This  afternoon  15  top  U.S.  travel  Industry 
executives  and  I  will  depart  on  National  Air- 
lines regularly-scheduled  flight  to  London 
for  a  sales  seminar  with  50  British  travel 
agents. 

This  will  not  be  Just  another  mission.  Nor 
will  it  be  Just  another  seminar. 

Our  objective  Is  to  help  the  British  pack- 
ager develop  Visit  USA  tours  priced  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  Briton.  A  related 
objective  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  the  British 
operator  to  package  Visit  USA  tours  easily 
and  inexpensively  without  leaving  home. 

We  hope  to  generate  a  number  of  group 
Visit  USA  tours.  Group  tours  have  a  built-in 
volume  discount.  The  operator  who  buys  500 
hotel  room-nights  pays  a  lower  rate  per  night 
than  the  individual  tourUt  who  buys  one, 
for  example. 

By  passing  along  this  discount  to  the  cus- 
tomer, the  operator  puts  his  Visit  USA  pack- 
age within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
He  Increases  his  potential  market  .  .  .  and, 
hopefully,  his  volume. 

In  a  sense,  selling  tours  Is  just  like  selling 
cars.  So  long  as  Rolls  Royces  constitute  your 
only  product  line,  your  market  Is  limited  to 
those  few  customers  who  ecu  afford  to  pay 
125,000  for  an  automobile.  But  If  you  add  a 
showroom  full  of  mass-produced  Austins  and 
MGs,  your  market  becomes  practically  bound- 
less. It  takes  In  all  of  the  people  who  can 
afford  only  $2,000  for  a  car. 

The  same  Is  true  of  tours.  A  market  for 
custom-made,  $1,000,  independent  Visit  USA 
tours  no  doubt  exists.  But  it's  probably  one- 
twelfth  as  big  as  the  market  for  "mass- 
produced",  $350  group  Visit  USA  tours. 

That's  why  we  are  trying  to  develop  more 
group  tours  and  more  low-cost  Visit  USA 
packages. 

The  method  we  are  trying  is  a  new  one. 
Normally,  It  Is  the  tour-operator — the  buyer 
rather  than  the  sellers  of  package  compo- 
nents— who  embarks  upon  the  packaging  ex- 
pedition. 

This  time,  the  sellers  are  going  to  the 
buyers.  There  Is  a  special  reason  for  this — 
packaging  Visit  USA  tours  Is  difficult.  U.  S. 
travel  sellers  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
50  states.  A  British  wholesaler  who  comes  to 
the  U.  S.  shopping  for  tour  components  has 
to  spend  weeks  Just  lining  up  appointments 
with  various  vendors.  Then  he  has  to  fly  from 
city  to  city  to  see — and  negotiate  with — 
potential  suppliers.  Toiu--packaglng  becomes 
both  time-consuming  and  expensive. 

We  are  going  to  London,  today,  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  British  operator  to  package 
Visit  USA  tours  without  spending  the  time 
and  money  to  come  to  the  U.  S. 

Florida  will  be  one  of  the  destinations 
which  win  benefit  from  our  mission. 

At  least  eight  of  the  mission  members  rep- 
resent firms  with  Florida  outlets  or  "prod- 
ucts" : 

Philip  Lowe,  Vice  Chairman,  Sheraton 
Corporation  of  America;  Winston  Morrow 
Jr.,  President  of  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System, 
Inc.;  Patrick  Sheridan,  President,  Gray  Line 
Sightseeing  Companies;  Robert  Smalley, 
President,  Hertz  Corporation;  William  Ever- 
hart.  Assistant  Director,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; Richard  Fltzpatrlck,  Vice  President,  Hil- 
ton Corporation;  T.  S.  Reece,  President,  Con- 
tinental Trallways;  J.  L.  Kerrigan,  President, 
Greyhound  Lines. 

Let  me  introduce  the  other  members  of 
our  mission: 

Clarence  Arata.  Executive  Director,  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Convention  and  Visitors  Bu- 
reau; 

James  Hawthorne,  President,  Cart«  Blanch« 
Corporation; 
Vi  Hendricks,  President,  U.  S.  Tour  Service; 


Bill  Hensley,  Director,  Travel  and  Promo- 
tion Division,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development: 

Virginlfi  Lee,  Export  Expansion  Officer,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  U.S.  (Mr«.  Lee  baa 
preceded  us  to  London) ;  and 

Thomas  Orr,  President,  Ask  Mr.  Foster 
Travel  Service. 

This  group  is  the  most  powerful  Tourism 
Task   Force   ever   assembled   by    the   United 

The  London  meeting  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  VISIT  USA  World  Tourism  Semi- 
nars which  the  United  States  Travel  Service 
and  the  U.S.  travel  industry  plans  to  hold 
throughout  the  world.  Two  weeks  from  to- 
day, we  will  be  conducting  a  second  seminar 
in  Amsterdam.  Next  January,  we  will  fly  to 
Australia  to  hold  a  third 

In  December,  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  anc"  Discover  America  Travel  Orga- 
nizations will  sponsor  a  "Pow  Wow  and 
Travel  Mart '  here  In  Miami.  The  objectives 
of  the  "Pow  Wow"  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  seminar  scheduled  tomorrow  in  Lon- 
don. The  format  will  be  slightly  different. 
Instead  of  traveling  abroad  as  a  group  to 
meet  with  foreign  tour  packagers,  U.S. 
travel-sellers  will  bring  the  foreign  tour  op- 
erators here.  But  the  concept  of  face-to-face 
negotiation  in  one  centrally-located  "mar- 
ket place"  will  remain  the  same.  That  place 
will  be  Miami's  Deauville  Hotel. 

It  Is  fitting,  I  think,  that  the  first  of  our 
VISIT  USA  World  Tourism  Seminars  is  to 
be  held  in  London.  The  U.K.  sends  more 
tourists  to  the  U.S.  than  any  other  overseas 
country.  It  Is  our  number  one  overseas 
VISIT  USA  market  In  terms  of  visitor  ar- 
rivals. 

In  1969,  British  visitors  to  the  U.S.  totaled 
more  than  281,203.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1970.  nearly  120,000  British  trav- 
elers entered  the  U.S.  and  spent  about  9,- 
170,000  pounds  ($22  million). 

As  a  source  of  foreign  currency  earnings, 
British  visitors  receipts  are  exceeded  only  by 
receipts  from  Canadian,  Mexican  and  Jap- 
anese visitors. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Our  re- 
search— a  market  potential  index  my  staff 
has  developed — Indicates  that  the  common 
language  and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
Anglo-American  people  play  a  part — that 
they  influence  the  travel  patterns  of  British 
citizens. 

So  do  the  U.K.*6  excellent  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  size  of  Its  overseas  travel  allow- 
ance— now  $750.  Commercial  ties  and  tradi- 
tions and  relative  proximity  via  air  are  other 
factors. 

These  factors  wiU  make  the  travel  Indus- 
tries of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  natural  part- 
ners. 

They  will  make  the  travel  agents  of  Lon- 
don and  the  hospitality  Interests  of  Miami 
close  allies  .  .  .  which  leads  me  back  to  my 
original  point — 

"Whether  you  are  a  Floridlan  or  a  Briton, 
you  can  make  money  and  win  ctistomers  by 
selling  the  Siinshine  State."  We  can  all 
profit  by  promoting  Florida's  attractions. 
Let's  package,  let's  publicize,  let's  make  Mi- 
ami the  number  one  aerial  gateway  In  the 
country. 


A  "RESPONSE  "  FROM 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Miami 
Herald  on  November  16  had  a  timely  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  'Response'  From  Gov- 
ernment." This  editorial  commented 
upon  the  decision  in  October  of  the  IRS 
to  discontinue  tax  exemption  to  "public 


interest  law  firms."  Then  the  editorial 
notes  the  dramatic  about-face  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  IRS  and  commends  this  ac- 
tion. I  believe  this  editorial  by  the  Miami 
Herald  on  this  final  action  by  the  IRS  is 
noteworthy  and  I  include  it  In  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks: 

A  "Response"  Prom  Government 

Responsiveness  to  public  opinion  Is  the 
hallmark  of  representative  government.  Sel- 
dom has  It  been  demonstrated  more  dramati- 
cally than  in  a  swift  backdown  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

Back  on  Oct.  9,  the  IRS  announced  a  halt 
In  granting  new  tax  exemption  to  "public  in- 
terest law  firms" — the  kind  that  often  files 
suits  to  protect  the  environment  from  pollu- 
tion, to  enforce  protection  of  consumers  and 
the  like. 

Uproar  ensued.  Criticism  came  from  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  congressmen,  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  Virginia  Knauer,  President  Nixon's 
consumer  adviser. 

Five  weeks  later,  almost  to  the  day,  the 
IRS  retreated.  A  promised  60-day  study  had 
been  finished  In  about  half  that  time.  The 
IRS  promulgated  guidelines  for  public  In- 
terest law  firms,  which  were  given  90  days  to 
certify  that  they  comply  with  these  require- 
ments. 

The  guidelines  sound  reasonable  and  prop- 
er. The  law  firms  will  get  tax  exempt  status 
II  they  "engage  In  litigation  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  said  to  represent  a  broad  public 
interest  rather  than  a  private  one."  Their 
policies  and  programs  must  be  governed  by 
"a  board  or  committee  representative  of  the 
pubUc  Interest."  not  controUed  by  employes 
or  those  who  do  the  litigating. 

Besides,  a  group  enjoying  tax  exemption  is 
forbidden  to  "attempt  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives through  a  program  of  disruption  of  the 
judicial  system,  Ulegal  activity  or  violation 
of  applicable  canons  of  ethics." 

Taxpayers  who  In  effect,  subsidize  such 
groups  by  sho\ilderIng  their  tax  burden  are 
likely  to  applaud  the  rules. 

Relatively  few  individuals  will  be  affected 
directly.  The  best  known  pubUc  Interest  law 
firms  draw  major  support  from  foundations 
set  up  by  multi-millionaires,  along  with  con- 
tributions from  interested  citizens.  Founda- 
tions would  shy  from  endangering  their  own 
tax  exenyjtlons  by  donating  to  proJecU  lack- 
ing exemptions. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES  AND 
POPULATION  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 
1970_CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  2108)  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Act 
of  1970: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1667 1 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2108)  to  prMnote  public  health  and  welfare 
by  expanding,  improving,  and  better  coordi- 
nating the  family  planning  services  and 
population  research  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  req>ective  Hotise  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  following  the  enacUng 
clause  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment 
insert  the  following; 
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SHORT   TITLI 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970". 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  assist  in  making  comprehensive 
voluntary  family  planning  services  readily 
available  to  all  persons  desiring  such  serv- 
ices: 

(2)  to  coordinate  domestic  population  and 
family  planning  research  with  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  to  improve  administrative  and  opera- 
tional supervision  of  domestic  family  plan- 
ning services  and  of  population  research 
programs  related   to  such   services; 

(4)  to  enable  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities  to  plan  and  develop  compre- 
hensive programs  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices; 

(5)  to  develop  and  make  readily  available 
information  (including  educational  mate- 
rials) on  family  planning  and  population 
growth  to  all  persons  desiring  such  infor- 
mation: 

(6)  to  evaluate  and  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  family  planning  service  programs  and 
of  population  resear  'i; 

(7)  to  assist  in  providing  trained  man- 
power needed  to  effectively  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  population  research  and  family 
planning  services:  and 

(8)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Population 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  a  primary  focus  within 
the  Federal  Government  on  matters  per- 
taining to  population  research  and  family 
planning,  through  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  '•Secretary") 
shall  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OFFICE    OF    POPULATION    AFFAIRS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  of  Population  Affairs  to  be  di- 
rected by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  Affairs  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  The  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  Affairs  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  Office  of  Population  Affairs  with 
such  full-time  professional  and  clerical  staff 
and  with  the  services  of  such  consultants  as 
may  be  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  its  duties 
and  functions. 

FUNCTIONS    OP    THE    DEPUTY    ASSISTANT    SECRE- 
TARY   FOR    POPULATION    AFFAIRS 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Af- 
fairs— 

( 1)  to  administer  all  Federal  laws  for  which 
the  Secretary  has  administrative  responsi- 
bility and  which  provide  for  or  authorize  the 
making  of  grants  or  contracts  related  to 
population  research  and  family  planning 
programs; 

(2)  to  administer  and  be  responsible  for 
all  population  and  family  planning  research 
carried  on  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  supported 
by  the  Department  through  grants  to,  or 
contracts  with,  entitles  and  individuals; 

(3)  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  domestic  and  international 
population  research  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams for  use  by  all  interested  persons  and 
public  and  private  entities: 

(4)  to  provide  a  liaison  with  the  activities 
carried  on  by  other  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  relating 
to  population  research  and  family  planning; 

(5)  to  provide  or  support  training  for  nec- 
essary manpower  for  domestic  programs  of 
population  research  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams of  service  and  research;  and 


(6)  to  coordinate  and  be  responsible  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  other  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  programs  re- 
lated to  population  research  and  family  plan- 
ning and  to  make  periodic  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary. 

PLANS  AND  REPORTS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  mouths  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  a  plan,  to  be  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  for  extension  of  family 
planning  services  to  all  persons  desiring  such 
services,  for  family  planning  and  population 
research  programs,  for  training  of  necessary 
manpower  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secretary 
has  responsibility,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
other  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in 
such  title  X. 

(b)  Such  a  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
dicate on  a  phased  basis — 

(1)  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  served 
by  family  planning  programs  under  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  other 
Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secretary  has 
responsibility,  the  types  of  family  planning 
and  population  growth  information  and  edu- 
cational materials  to  be  developed  under 
such  laws  and  how  they  will  be  made  avail- 
able, the  research  goals  to  be  reached  under 
such  laws,  and  the  manpower  to  be  trained 
under  such  laws; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  personnel 
requirements  needed  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives; and 

(3)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  establish  a 
systematic  reporting  system  capable  of  yield- 
ing comprehensive  data  on  which  service 
figxures  and  program  evaluations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  be  based. 

(c)  On  or  before  January  1,  1972,  and  on 
or  before  each  January  1  thereafter  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  which  shall — 

(1)  compare  results  achieved  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  the  objectives  es- 
tablished for  such  year  under  the  plan; 

(2)  indicate  steps  being  taken  to  achieve 
the  objective  during  the  remaining  fiscal 
years  of  the  plan  and  any  revisions  necessary 
to  meet  these  objectives;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  necessary  or  desirable  in  carrying 
out  the  plan. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 
ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Titles 
I  to  IX"  and  insertini;  In  lieu  thereof  "Titles 
ItoX". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682), 
as  amended,  la  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  X  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  as  title  XI,  and  by  re- 
numbering sections  1001  through  1014  (eis  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1101 
through  11 14,  respectively. 

(c)  The    Public   Health    Service    Act    (42 
U.S.C,  ch.  6A)   is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing after  title  IX  the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE  X— POPULATION   RESEARCH   AND 

VOLUNTARY    FAMILY    PLANNING    PRO- 
GRAMS 

"PROJECT    GRANTS   AND    CONTRACTS    FOR 
FAMIL--    PLANNING    SERVICES 

"Sec  lOOl.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tiacts  with  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  voluntary  family  planning  projects. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  number  of  patients  to  be  served, 
the  extent  to  which  family  planning  services 


are  needed  locally,  the  relative  need  of  the 
applicant,  and  its  capacity  to  mak  rapid  and 
effective  use  of  such  assistance. 

•'(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  seciion,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $60.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1972;  anc  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 

'•formula    GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    FAMILY 
PLANNING    SERVICES 

■  Sec.  1002  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  from  allotments  made  under 
subsection  (b),  to  State  health  authorities 
to  assist  in  planning,  establishing,  main- 
taining, coordinating,  and  evaluating  family 
planning  services.  No  grant  may  be  made  to 
a  .Slate  health  authority  under  this  section 
luiless  such  authority  has  submitted,  and 
had  approved  by  the  Secretary,  a  State  plan 
for  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  family  planning  services. 

•'(b)  The  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  population  and  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  States. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  •State'  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  of  Columbia,  snd 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)  For  the  purjiose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fl.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 

'•training    grants    AND    CONTRACTS 

••Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entities  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entities  and  individuals  to 
provide  the  training  for  personnel  to  cany 
out  family  planning  service  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  1001  or  1002. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

"research     GRANTS     AND     CONTRACTS 

••Sec  1004.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  re- 
search in  the  biomedical,  contraceptive  de- 
velopment, behavioral,  and  program  Imple- 
mentation fields  related  to  family  planning 
and  population,  the  Secretary  is  authoriz-d 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitles  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entitles  and  Individuals  for 
projects  for  research  and  research  training 
in  such  fields. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971;  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  v.nding  June  30,  1972;  and  $65,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

"INFORMATIONAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS 

"SEC  1005.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entitles  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  entities  and  Individ- 
uals to  assist  in  developing  and  making 
available  family  planning  and  population 
growth  information  (including  educational 
materials)  to  all  persons  desiring  such  in- 
formation (or  materials). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme 
30.  1971;  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30.  1972;  and  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

"REGLTLATIONS   AND  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  Grants  and  contracts  made 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
promulgate. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  title  shall  be  pay- 
able in  such  Installments  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  grants 
will  be  effectively  utilized  for  the  purposes 
for  which  made. 

"(c)  A  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  Into  under  section  1001  or  1002 
for  a  family  planning  service  project  or  pro- 
gram only  upon  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that — 

"(1)  priority  will  be  given  in  such  project 
or  program  to  the  furnishing  of  such  serv- 
ices to  persons   from   low-income   families; 

and 

"(2)  no  charge  will  be  made  in  such  pro- 
ject or  program  for  services  provided  to  any 
person  from  a  low-Income  family  except  to 
the  extent  that  payment  will  be  made  by  a 
third  party  (including  a  government  agency) 
which  is  authorized  or  Is  under  legal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  such  charge. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
low-income  family"  shall  be  defined  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

"VOLUNTARY  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1007.  The  acceptance  by  any  Individ- 
ual of  family  planning  services  or  family 
planning  or  population  growth  Information 
(Including  educational  materials)  provided 
through  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
(whether  by  grant  or  contract)  shall  be  vol- 
untary and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eli- 
gibility for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or 
assistance  from,  or  to  participation  In,  any 
other  program  of  the  entity  or  individual 
that  provided  such  service  or  Information. 

"PROHIBITION  OF  ABORTION 

"Sec.  1008.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  In  programs 
where  abortion  is  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  and  agrees  to  the  same. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman, 

Paul  O.  Rogers, 

Tim  Lee  Carter, 

James  F.  Hastings. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ralph     W.     Yarborough, 

Harrison  Williams, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Harold  E.  Hughes. 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

J.  jAvrrs, 

George  Murphy, 

Winston  Prouty, 

Wm.  B.  Baxbe. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2108)  to  promote 
public  health  and  welfare  by  expanding, 
improving,  and  better  coordinating  the  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  population  re- 
search activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  pvu-poses,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  tipon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 


The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  following  the  enacting  clause  struck  out 
all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. The  committee  of  conference  has 
agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference. 

The  conference  agreement  is  the  same  as 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  House  in  every 
respect  but  one.  The  one  departure  from 
the  House  version  is  with  respect  to  the  au- 
t?iorlzation  of  appropriations  for  project 
grants  and  contracts  for  family  planning 
services  and  for  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts. The  Senate  authorizations  were  ac- 
cepted with  respect  to  these  areas.  The  need 
for  these  levels  of  authorization  Is  reflected 
in  the  following  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Hon- 
orable Elliot  L.  Richardson: 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1, 1970. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairrnan,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Department  and 
the  Administration  were  very  pleased  with 
the  passage  of  S.  2108,  the  Family  Planning 
Services    and    Population    Research    Bill.    I 


know  how  deeply  involved  you  were  with 
each  step  in  lit  progress. 

As  you  approach  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  members,  there  is  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Department  of  which 
you  should  be  aware.  During  the  hearings 
before  your  Committee,  the  Department  pro- 
vided an  estimate  of  the  expendituree  neces- 
sary in  services  and  research  to  achieve  the 
Administration's  goals  in  family  planning 
services  and  population  research.  In  certain 
instances  these  estimates  exceed  the  au- 
thorization levels  contained  in  the  Bill  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  we  were  particu- 
larly distressed  by  the  cuts  in  authorizations 
for  family  planning  services  project  grants 
and  contracts.  We  would  appreciate  your 
giving  this  problem  particular  consideration. 
For  your  convenience,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  cost  estimates  which  were  previously 
provided  the  Committee. 

With  regard  to  another  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  Bills,  we  appreciate 
the  action  of  your  committee  in  removing  the 
authorization  of  grants  for  the  construction 
of  population  research  facilities.  We  regret 
that  the  Committee  did  not  delete  the 
authorization  for  formula  grants  to  the 
States  for  family  planning  services. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
actions  of  you  and  your  committee  In  assist- 
ing the  administration  towards  solutions  to 
these  important  problems. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretar}/. 


SELECTED  POPULATION  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES    COST  ESTIMATES 

lln  mAlionsI 


Fiscal  yur 


Organization 


Authorizing  legislation 


Maternal    and    Child    Health   Services, 
HSMHA: 

(1)  Maternal  and  child  health  (or-    Title  V,  Social  Security  Act. 

mula  grant  to  the  States. 

(2)  Maternity  and  inlant  care  proj-  do        

ect  grants. 
National  Center  for   Family   Planning 
Services,  HSMHA: 

(1)  Project  grants  for  services,  op- do 

erational      research      and 
training. 

Administration  proposal 
(H.R.  15159). 

Total  services 


1971 

budget 

1972 

estimate 

M5.0 
5.0 

34.0 
51.0 

1973 
estimate 

1974 
estimita 

1975 

estimate 

J13. 1 
4.7 

tl5.0 
5.0 

$15.0 

5.0 

(15.0 

5.0 

33.5 

12.0 

130.0 

175.0 

220.0 

63.3 


105.  0         150. 0 


195.0 


240.0 


National  Institutes  of  Child  Health  and    Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Human     Development— Center     for 
lopulation  Research. 


2t.3 


50.0 


75.0 


100.0 


IOOlO 


■  These  figures  represent  only  staff  estimates  of  costs  under  these  programs.  They  should  not  be  construed  as  committing  the 
Department  or  the  Administration  to  requesting  or  spending  such  funds  for  fiscal  years  after  1971. 


Adoption  of  the  Senate's  authorization 
levels  with  respect  to  project  grants  and 
contracts  for  family  planning  services  and 
research  grants  and  contracts  will  increase 
the  authorizations  In  the  conference  agree- 
ment by  $120,000,000  over  the  authoriza- 
tions in  the  House  version.  To  place  this 
amount  In  perspective  It  should  be  pwlnted 
out  that  the  House  version  provided  an  au- 
thorization of  $267,000,000  over  the  three- 
year  period  covered  by  It.  The  Senate  passed 
bill  was  a  five-year  program  with  authori- 
zations aggregating  $991,250,000. 

It  is,  and  hais  been,  the  Intent  of  both 
Houses  that  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
legislation  be  used  only  to  support  preven- 
tive family  planning  services,  population 
research,  Inferlility  services,  and  other  re- 
lated medical.  Informational,  and  educa- 
tional activities.  The  conferees  have  adopted 
the  language  contained  in  section  1008, 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
abortion,  in  order  to  make  clear  this  intent. 
The  legislation  does  not  and  is  not  Intended 
to    Interfere    with    or    limit    programs   con- 


ducted in  accordance  with  State  or  local 
laws  and  regulations  which  are  supported  by 
funds  other  than  those  authorized  under 
this  legislation. 

Harley  O.  Staggers. 
John  Jarman, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Tim  Lee  Carter, 
James   F.    Hastings. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


TRAINING  OF  FAMILY  PHYSICIANS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  practice,  and  other- 
wise to  encourage  and  promote  the  train- 
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ing  of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center 
fcr  the  Handicapped:  , 

CONFERENCK   Repobt    (H.   Rept.   No.  91-1668) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmerts  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist  them 
in  establishing  special  departments  and  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  family  practice,  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and 
to  alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center  for 
the  Handicapped,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

TITLE   I— FAMILY    MEDICINE 

Sec.  101.  Part  D  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health   Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"Part  D — Grants  To  Provide  Professional 

AND  Technical  Training  in  the  Field  or 

Famelt  Medicine 

"declabation  op  purpose 

"Sec.  761.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to  assist — 

"(1)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
•chools — 

"(A)  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  medical  education  program,  separate 
and  distinct  departments  devoted  to  provid- 
ing teaching  and  instruction  (including 
continuing  education)  in  all  phases  of  fam- 
ily practice; 

"(B)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as 
separate  outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(C)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine;  and 

"(D)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  med- 
ical personnel  to  head  departments  of  fam- 
ily practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  prac- 
tice in  medical  schools;  and 

"(2)  public  and  private  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students,  Interns,  or  residents — 

"(A)  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  medical  training  programs,  special  pro- 
fessional training  programs  (including  con- 
tinuing education)  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine  for  medical  students,  interns,  resi- 
dents, or  practicing  physicians; 

"(B)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing In  the  field  of  family  medicine  whether 
as  a  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a  separate  out- 
patient or  similar  facility; 

"(C)   to    provide    financial    assistance    (in 
the    form    of    scholarships,    fellowships,    or 
stipends)     to    Interns,    residents,    or    other 
medical  personnel  who  are  In  need  thereof, 
who  are  participants  in  a  program  of  such 
hospital  which  provides  special  training  (ac- 
credited by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved   for   such    purpose    by    the    Commis- 
sioner of  Education)   In  the  field  of  family 
medicine,  and  who  plan  to  specialize  or  work 
in  the  practice  of  family  medicine;  and 


"(D)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
m  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
priated until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  immediately  follows  such  year. 

"GRANTS    BY    SECRETARY 

"Sec.  763.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  762,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  In  such  form, 
submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  have  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  him  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  tc  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  Is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any 
facility,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  Is  to  be  so  used 
unless  the  recipient  of  such  grant  enters 
Into  appropriate  arrangements  with  the 
Secretary  which  will  equitably  protect  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  event  such  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  part 
thereof  was  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty-year  period  which  commences  on 
the  date  such  construction  or  remodeling  is 
completed. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"ELIGIBILITY    FOR    GRANTS 

"Sec.  764.  (a)  In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school — 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine;  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  except  that  the  requirements 
of  this  clause  shall  be  deemed  to  be  satis- 
fied, if  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an  insufficient, 
period  of  operation  Is  not,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  part,  eligible 
for  such  accreditation,  the  Commissioner 
finds,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  following  the  normal  grad- 
uation date  of  students  who  are  in  their 
first  year  of  Instruction  at  such  school  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary 
makes  a  final  determination  as  to  approval 
of  the  application. 

"(b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  this  part,  such  hos- 
pital— 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit hospital;  and 


"(2)  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct In  connection  virlth  Its  other  activities 
(whether  or  not  as  an  affiliate  of  a  school 
of  medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medi- 
cal training  for  medical  students.  Interns,  or 
residents,  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such  purpose 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"APPROVAL   OF  GRANTS 

"Sec.  765.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Family  Medicine,  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  upon  the  determina- 
tion that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  764; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 

"(3)  the  grant  is  to  be  used  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  761; 
"(4)  It  contains  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  of  him  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thl« 
part; 

"(5)  It  provides  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and 
access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations which  shall  have  been  promulgated 
by  him  and  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter) to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  perform- 
ance of  work  on  the  construction  of  tte 
facility  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176; 
65  Stat.  1267) .  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  to — 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  separate  department  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  such  department  is  (or  will  be,  when 
established)  of  equal  standing  with  the  other 
departments  within  such  school  which  are 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  medical 
specialty  disciplines;  and 

"(B)  such  department  will.  In  terms  of 
the  subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quality 
of  Instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  In  the  specialty  of 
family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
or 

"(2)  a  hospital  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medical  students,  in- 
terns, or  residents  In  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine unless  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
such  program  will,  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
training  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
participants  therein  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  In  the  field  of 
family  medicine  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  part  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  funds  made  available 
through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would,  m  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
grant  is  requested. 
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"PLANNING   AND   DEVELOPMENTAL   GRANTS 

"Sec.  766.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to  In 
section  761)  to  plan  or  develop  programs  or 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  such 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  which  ends 
June  30.  1973)  to  make  planning  and  devel- 
opmental grants  in  such  amounts  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(b)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973)  pursuant  to  section  762 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  necessary  (but  not  in  excess  of 
(8,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year)  to  make  the 
planning  and  developmental  grants  author- 
ized by  subsection  ( a ) . 

"ADVISORY    council    ON    FAMILY    MEDICINE 

"Sec.  767.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medicine 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Council").  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  physi- 
cians engaged  in  the  practice  of  family  medi- 
cine, four  of  whom  shall  b-  physicians  en- 
gaged In  the  teaching  of  family  medicine, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  and  one  of  whom  shall,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  be  an  Intern  In 
family  medicine.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  individuals  who  are  not  otherwise 
In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

"(2)  The  member  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed as  an  Intern  in  family  medicine 
shall  serve  for  one  year. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Council  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service.  Members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  tc  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  In- 
cluding traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  .-egular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  "-'"em  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
Government  service,  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for.  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to.  the  administration  of  this 
part.  The  Council  shaU  consider  all  appli- 
cations for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  applications  for.  !ind 
of  the  amount  of,  grants  under  this  part. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  768  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 

hospital  or  school  of  medicine  means  a  school 

of  medicine  or  hospital  which  Is  owned  and 

operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpora- 


tions or  associations,  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual; 

"(2)  the  term  'family  medicine"  means 
those  certain  principles  and  techniques  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  fam- 
ily medicine; 

"(3)  the  term  'practice  of  family  medicine" 
and  the  term  'practice',  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  term  'family  medicine",  mean 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physician  (li- 
censed to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  by 
the  State  In  which  he  practices  his  profes- 
sion) who  specializes  in  providing  to  families 
(and  members  thereof)  comprehensive,  con- 
tinuing, professional  care  and  treatment  of 
the  type  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
general  health  maintenance;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings,  including  architects'  fees,  but 
excluding  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or 
oiTslie  improvements." 

TITLE  II— MALNUTRITION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a 
study,  in  cooperation  with  schools  training 
health  professional  manpower,  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  at  such 
schools  courses  dealing  with  nutrition  and 
problems  related  to  malnutrition,  and  of  es- 
tablishing research  programs  r.nd  pilot  proj- 
ects In  the  field  of  nutrition  and  problems 
of  malnutrition. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  health  professional  schools,  In  con- 
nection with  the  study  provided  for  by  sub- 
section (a),  for  the  planning  of  programs  at 
such  schools,  and  for  the  conduct  of  pilot 
projects  at  such  schools,  to  assist  such 
schools  in  the  establishment  of  courses  deal- 
ing with  nutrition  and  problems  related  to 
malnutrition. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  by  July  1.  1972.  the 
results  of  such  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Amend  the 
title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  In  establishing  spe- 
cial departments  and  programs  In  the  field 
of  family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  training  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine  and  to  provide  for  a  study  relating 
to  causes  and  treatment  of  malnutrition." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harley   O.   Staggers, 
John  Jarman, 
Padl  O.  Rogers, 
Tim  Lee  Carter, 
James  F.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o]  the  Ho-use. 
Ralph  W.  Yarboeough, 
Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.   Hughes, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
George  Murphy. 
Winston  Prouty, 
William  Saxbe, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  to  assist  them  In  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  in  the 
field  of  family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  en- 
courage and  Dromote  the  training  of  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine,  and  to  alleviate  the  effects 
of  malnutrition,  and  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Information  and 
Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
substituted  a  new  text.  Tbe  conference 
agreement  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Except  for  technical,  clerical,  clarifying, 
and  conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  amendment  and  the  con- 
ference substitute  are  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill  provided  specific  authority 
for  programs  of  continuing  education  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine,  and  the  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  In  this  regard  as  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  five-year  pro- 
gram, at  total  authorizations  of  $425,000.- 
000,  and  the  House  amendment  was  limited 
to  three  years,  at  a  total  authorization  of 
$225,000,000.  The  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  In  this  regard  as  the  House  amendment. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year  for  planning 
and  developmental  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
plan  or  develop  programs  or  projects  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  training  In  the  field 
of  family  medicine.  The  House  amendment 
limited  the  sums  to  $5,000,000  a  year,  and 
did  not  specifically  cover  developmental 
grants. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $8.- 
000.000  for  planning  and  developmental 
grants.  The  purpose  of  these  grants  Is  to  as- 
sist medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  actu- 
ally getting  programs  and  projects  underway, 
and  is  intended  to  expedite  the  development 
of  programs  at  schools  and  hospitals  for  the 
training  of  family  physicians. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing grants  and  contracts  to  univer- 
sities, medical  schools,  graduate  schools,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories,  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  Individuals  for  re- 
search into  malnutrition.  This  provision 
also  authorized  the  establishment  of  courses 
at  medical  schools,  graduate  schools,  and 
nursing  schools  in  malnutrition,  and  would 
have  authorized  fellowships  and  other  finan- 
cial assistance  to  students  In  this  area. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study,  in 
cooperation  with  health  professional  man- 
power schools  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  courses  at  such  schools 
in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  problems  re- 
lating to  malnutrition.  $5,000,000  is  author- 
ized-for  such  grants,  and  for  planning  of 
programs  and  pilot  projects,  with  a  report 
being  required  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  before  July  1,  1972,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  advisable. 

Harley    O.    Staggers, 
John  Jarman. 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Tim  Lee  Carter. 
James  F.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leare  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CORMAN  (at  the  request  of  UDr. 
Albsrt)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL   ORDEEJS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
ujfore  entered,  wa^  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fkighan,  for  30  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 9,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reinark-s  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizELL),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  to.) 

Mr.  HoGAK,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Bow,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ScHBirrz,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HzcKLER  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoMKS  of  Tennessee),  to  re- 
\xse  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  to: ) 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  F^QUA.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Andbhson  of  Tennessee,  on  De- 
cember 9,  for  60  minutes. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  Crane  amendment  on  H.R. 
19436. 

Mr.  Randall,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr.  Rivers  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Phil- 
bin)  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hkchlzr  of  West  Virginia,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mizell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LANDcasaB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyue. 

Mrs.  HxcKLER  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ. 

Mr.  MiCHBL. 
Mr.  BtrcHANAN. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Bow  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr,  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  M.^TSVNAGA. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  Instancea. 


Mr.  G.ALLACHBR. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McMitLAK  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

M^.  DiNGZLL. 

Mi'.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Nix- 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hblstoski. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


I    SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  4547.  An  act  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd  truly 
emolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  th« 
act  ©f  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat.  108); 

HJl.  14213.  An  act  to  amend  sections  SSao, 
5681,  and  6593  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to 
provide  for  additional  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  to  Increase  the  number  of  members  con- 
stituting a  quorum;  and 

H.R.  18126.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  at  Westbury,  N.T. 


2594.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  P'ederal  Prison  System,  "Sup- 
port of  U.S.  prisoners"  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  in- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  es- 
timate of  appropriation,  ptirsuant  to  91 
U.S.C.  686;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2596.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  calendar  year 
1989,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  D.C.  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1914;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvmabla. 

2596.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  for  calendar  year  1969,  pur- 
suant to  79  Stat.  1312,  63  Stat.  1246,  and 
64  Stat.  13;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

25S7.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  New  England  Regional  Comnussioii, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  action  of  the 
Commission  regarding  the  recently  passed 
National  Ball  Pasaenger  Service  Act  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-518)  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

RECErVBD    FROM    THB     COMFrSOLLSa     GKIfTHU 

2593.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  and  effectiveness 
of  U.S.  economic  and  military  tiid  to  Hon- 
duras, Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Defense,  Agency  for  Internatlcmal  Develop- 
ment, Peace  Corpw;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
I  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HM.  14213.  An  act  to  amend  sections  5580, 
6581,  and  6582  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to 
provide  for  additional  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  to  Locreaae  the  number  of  members  con- 
stituting a  quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  December  7,  1970. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Improved  manpower  manage- 
ment in  the  Federal  Oovernment  (Rept.  Na 
91-1657).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whoie  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S.  4083.  An  act  to  modify  and  en- 
largo  the  authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to 
main  tain  and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as 
a  demonstration  elementary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  serve  primarily  the  National  Cf^iltol 
region,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Bept.  No.  91-1658).  Referred  to  ths 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.B.  19363.  A  biU  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  and 
for  other  piupoaas;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1659).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  19401.  A  bill  to  extend  for 
1  additional  year  the  authorization  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (Bept.  No.  91-1660).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  iijuse  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.B.  19860.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorise the  assignment  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers erf  the  Public  Health  Service  to  areas 
with  critical  medical  manpower  shortages,  to 
encourage  health  personnel  to  practice  in 
areas  where  shortages  of  such  personnel 
exist,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1662) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tne 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  S.  Con.  Res.  2. 
Concurrent  Resolution  authorizing  accept- 
ance for  the  National  Statuary  Collection  of 
a  statute  of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
presented  by  the  State  of  Alaslca  (Rept.  No. 
91-1661).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  18874.  A  bill  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  program  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1663).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  4187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands 
at  Fort  Roger  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii, 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  exchange  for  certain 
other  lands;  without  amendment.  (Rept. 
No.  91-1664).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  19877.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1665).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  10634.  (Bept.  No. 
91-16666).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  2108.  (Rept.  No. 
91-166''*    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3418;  without  amend- 
ment(  Rept.  No.  91-1660).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  17750.  A  bill  to 
declare  the  tidewaters  In  the  waterways  of 
the  Ford  Point  Channel  lying  between  the 
northeasterly    side    of    the    Sunmier    Street 
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highway  bridge  and  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Dorchester  Avenue  highway  bridge  in  the 
city  of  Boston  nonnavigable  tidewaters;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1669).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  19888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  certain  egg  products  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  restriction  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs;  uni- 
formity of  standards  for  eggs  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  and  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  In  administration  of  this  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1670) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
b'Us  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  19907   A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hosmer)  : 
H.R.  19908.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law 
91-273  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  19909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  provide  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  renegotia- 
tion cases,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  19910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 


organization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN : 

H.R.   19911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  19912.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  partition 
of  the  surface  rights  of  the  Hopl  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes  in  undivided  trust  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  1412.  Resolution;  urging  the 
President  to  seek  release  of  '•Slmas";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.  Con.  Res.  790.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  5,000  additional 
copies  of  parts  I  and  II  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  en- 
titled "Discrimination  Against  Women":  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 

H.  Res.  1292.  Resolution;  support  for  efforts 
to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  Incar- 
cerated In  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  19913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heman 
Saavedra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.  19914  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
D.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  POSTAL 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  designed  to  remedy  an 
inequity  that  has  been  unintentionally 
worked  upon  approximately  4,000  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 

In  August  of  this  year  Congress  en- 
acted, and  the  President  signed  into  law, 
the  landmark  "Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970."  Among  the  numerous  far- 
reaching  provisions  of  the  act  is  a  pro- 
vision which  fo;  the  first  time  vests  post- 
al employees  with  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively  for  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Title  39,  United  States 
Code,  section  1202,  contains  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  mechanism  under  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
first  make  appropriate  unit  determina- 
tions in  the  postal  service  and  then  cer- 
tify bargaining  representatives  in  those 
units  following  elections. 

It  will  be  at  least  a  year  and  perhaps 
longer,  however,  before  this  section  of 
the  act  becomes  effective  and  the  NLRB 
can  proceed  to  perform  the  function 
Congress  has  assigned  to  it.  Recognizing 
this  unavoidable   delay.  Congress  pro- 


vided in  section  10(a)  of  the  act  for 
transitional  bargaining — meaning  in- 
terim collective  bargaining  in  the  postal 
service  while  the  machinery  is  being  set 
up  to  establish  the  permanent  system  of 
collective  bargaining. 

In  establishing  this  transitional  bar- 
gaining procedure.  Congress  uninten- 
tionally omitted  a  large  group  of  employ- 
ees. Congress  provided  that  the  Post- 
master General  could  sign  transitional 
agreements  with  the  seven  postal  craft 
unions  upon  behalf  of  the  employees 
represented  by  such  labor  organizations. 
This  means  that  the  only  employees  who 
will  receive  the  contemplated  increases 
in  wages  and  benefits  will  be  those  em- 
ployees who  have  been  designated  into 
one  of  the  seven  craft  classifications. 

In  addition  to  employees  within  these 
seven  crafts,  however,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4,000  employees  working  either  in 
one  of  the  15  departmental  regional  of- 
fices, or  in  postal  data  centers,  mailbag 
depositories,  or  mail  equipment  shops. 
Under  the  literal  language  of  section  10 
(a),  the  Postmaster  General  has  deter- 
mined that  he  does  not  have  the  power 
to  sign  agreements  with  these  employees 
or  automatically  extend  the  benefits  of 
transitional  agreements  to  these  em- 
ployees. 

On  November  19,  1970,  the  Postmaster 
General  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
seven  postal  craft  unions  upon  the  com- 
pression issue  dealt  with  in  section  10 


(b)  of  the  act.  This  agreement  reduces 
from  21  to  8  years  the  time  it  takes  an 
employee  to  reach  the  top  of  a  grade. 
Under  the  terms  of  section  10 <c)  of  the 
act,  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
benefits  of  the  compression  agreement 
are  to  become  effective  immediately.  I 
am  advised  that  the  agreement  will  be 
reflected  in  the  paychecks  received  by 
employees  covered  by  the  agreements  on 
December  4,  1970. 

Congress  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
treat  the  4,000  employees  not  in  a  desig- 
nated imit  any  differently  than  the  em- 
ployees in  one  of  the  seven  craft  imits. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide that  the  agreement  reached  upon 
compression  on  November  19,  1970,  shall 
apply  as  well  to  those  nonsupervisory 
employees  who  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  reach  of  the  statute.  It 
would  provide  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  extend  to  these  employees  the 
same  benefits  given  to  other  employees 
under  the  compression  agreement. 


DR.  W.  M.  HACKENBERG,  A  GREAT 
SERVANT  OF  THE  LORD 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.    LANDGREBE.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  20,  the  finest  Christian  I  have 
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ever  known  delivered  his  last  sermon, 
capping  a  66-year  career  of  service  to  his 
cliurch  and  to  his  God. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Hackenberg,  who 
delivered  this  sermon  at  Trinity  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  same  church  where  he  had 
preached  his  first  sermon,  66^  years 
ear  her. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  associate  with  Dr.  Hackenberg  in 
Lutheran  Synod  activities  and  as  a 
warm,  close  personal  friend. 

Now  95  years  of  age.  Dr.  Hackenberg 
was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.  In  1901,  he  was  graduated  from 
Wittenberg  College,  and  in  1904,  he  was 
graduated  from  Hanna  Divinity  School. 
In  1923  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  to 
receive  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree. 

His  entire  ministry  has  been  to  the 
people  of  Ohio;  he  was  the  pastor  of 
flocks  in  Dayton,  Shelby,  Mansfield, 
ZanesviUe.  and  Wakefield.  From  1929  to 
1936,  he  also  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Synod  and  superintendent  of  home 
missions. 

Dr.  Hackenberg  retired  in  1950  and 
moved  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1963.  They 
had  been  married  nearly  55  years. 

Still  in  excellent  health,  he  now  lives 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Renz  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
His  son,  the  Rev.  Willard  J.  Hackenberg, 
is  pastor  of  Resurrection  Lutheran 
Church  in  Havertown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  Dr. 
Hackenberg's  last  sermon  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Original  Copy  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Hackenberg's 

Last  Sermon  Preached  on  September  20, 

1970,   AT   Trinitt   Evangelical   Lutrekan 

Church 

Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God 
our  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Some  years  ago  on«  of  my  favorite  preach- 
ers began  a  sermon  by  making  a  question. 
Here  Is  a  question. 

"What  U  the  biggest  thing  on  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  exercised?"  Then  he 
gives  an  answer  to  challenge  any  who  might 
be  interested  enough  to  attempt  an  Investi- 
gation. 

"There  are  the  vast  lone  spaces  of  the 
Steller  Fields,  peopled  with  countless  worlds, 
crossed  by  mysterious  highways  with  stars 
as  the  pilgrims,  ever  moving  unto  their  un- 
known Journeylugs,  and  we  can  lose  ourselves 
there." 

"Then  there  is  the  dark  backward  abysm  of 
time,  opening  door  after  door  In  ever  reced- 
ing epochs,  back  through  twilight  and  dawn 
into  the  prlmevll  darkness  where  the  in- 
quisitive mind  fulters  and  faints.  We  can  lose 
ourselves  there." 

"Then  there  is  the  apalling  wilderness  of 
human  need,  beginning  with  my  own  life, 
with  its  taint  of  blood,  its  defect  of  faculty, 
its  dreary  gap  in  circumstance  and  condi- 
tion, and  repeated  in  every  other  life,  in  every 
street,  and  in  every  city  and  village  and 
country  throughout  the  Inhabited  world.  We 
lose  ourselves  there." 

"Then  there  is  ttie  deadly,  ubiquitous  pres- 
ence of  human  sin,  in  all  its  chameleon 
forms,  well-dressed,  ill-dressed,  blazing  in 
passion,  mincing  In  vanity,  and  freezing  in 
moral  indlflerence  and  unbelief.  Sure,  we  can 
lose  ourselves  there." 

"But  he  reminds  us  that  there  Is  something 
more  majestic  than  the  heavens,  more  won- 
derful  Chan    the   far,    mysterious    vistas    of 
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time,  more  pervasive  than  Human  need,  and 
more  abounding  than  human  sin." 

"The  biggest  thing  you  and  I  will  ever 
know,  Is  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  Our 
Lord." 

And  how  exceedingly  casual  nearly  all  of 
us  regard  the  marvelous,  infinite  love  of  our 
God! 

Saint  Paul,  whom  I  consider  the  greatest 
Christian  of  all  time,  when  he  discovered  this 
gloriously,  wonderful  fact,  made  his  confes- 
sion in  these  remarkable  words,  Galations 
2:20,  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ:  neverthe- 
less I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  llveth  in  me; 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I 
live  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 

I  cannot  make  the  same  confession  St. 
Paul  makes  here,  I  have  never  suffered  any- 
thing like  the  persecution  he  suilered.  How- 
ever. I  must,  as  a  humble,  sincere  Christian, 
never  neglect  to  acknowledge  and  respond  to 
this  greatest  of  all  Biblical  truth:  The  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for 
me. 

Tliat  great  redeeming  love  Paul  acknowl- 
edges and  confesses  here,  is  the  same,  exactly 
the  same,  for  me,  and  for  each  one  of  you. 
AU  of  the  love  of  God  is  mine,  and  yours. 
You  cannot  take  the  Love  of  Ood  and  break 
it  up  into  small  portions,  like  the  estate  of 
a  well-to-do  relative. 

I  am  asking  myself  again  this  morning, 
"What  have  I  ever  done  to  reveal  to  the 
world  about  me,  anything  Uke  a  reasonable, 
respectable  reaction  to  God's  redeeming  Love? 

And  you  know  to  me,  the  most  wonderful 
thing  about  the  wonderful  character  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  is  His  persistence.  We 
recall  that  gracious  pleading  recorded  In  the 
book  of  Revelations  3:30:  "Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  many  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him." 

Or  that  other  wonderfully  appealing  scene, 
spoken  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  that  "Parable 
of  the  lost  sheep.  He  goeth  out  after  that 
which  is  lost,  until  He  find  It.  UntU  he  find 
it." 

"And  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 
How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed. 
Or  how  dark  was  the  night  the  Lord  passed 

through. 
E'er  He  found  the  sheep  that  was  lost." 

Recently  someone  asked:  "We  know  all  the 
past  tenses  of  the  Clirlstlan  Religion:  Bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  sufl'ered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  died  and  was  burled; 
Rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  Into 
heaven.  We  know  aU  the  past  tenses.  Are 
there  any  present  tenses  In  our  religion? 

I  have  a  feeling  here  Is  the  awful  weakness 
in  the  Christian  life  of  so  many  of  the  pro- 
fessing Christians  today.  Bear  with  me  for 
a  moment  as  I  suggest  a  question  or  two. 

How  conscious  are  you  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  here  in  this  service  this  morning? 
Don't  you  know  the  Lord  Christ  is  sitting 
beside  you.  Is  anxious  to  go  home  with  you 
after  this  worship?  Whom  or  what  are  you 
worshipping  here  in  this  very  hour?  I  hope 
not  this  old,  worn  out  preacher! 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  very  wealthy  Church 
in  New  York  City — the  ushers  were  dressed 
in  stylish,  cutaway  coats,  gloved  hands.  An 
elderly,  poorly  dressed  gentleman  entered 
the  door,  wailied  down  well  to  the  front  of 
the  church,  and  took  a  seat.  One  of  the  uah- 
ers  went  to  hUn,  suggesting  that  he  would 
not  feel  at  home  in  that  Church,  had  he  not 
better  go  elsewhere  to  worship.  The  stranger 
replied,  that  since  he  w«s  there,  if  they 
didn't  mind  he  would  stay  for  that  service. 
Th«  next  Sunday  the  gentleman  w«s  back 
In  the  same  pew.  Another  usher  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  elsewhere.  The  gentleman 
replied  he  would  stay,  then  go  hom.e  and 
talk  to  the  Lord  about  It.  The  third  Sunday 
the  gentleman  vrms  back,  took  the  same  aeait 
and  the  usher  oame  to  inquire  of  him  if  be 
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had  talked  to  the  Lord  about  attendlnr»  an- 
other Church?  He  replied  he  had,  and  that 
he  had  gotten  an  answer,  and  that  the  Lord 
had  told  him  to  persevere,  that  He  Himself 
had  tried  for  years  to  get  into  that  Church. 
but  had  not  been  able.  I  believe  we  have 
such  churches  today;  Society  and  Pomp  but 
No  Chrtst. 

How  well  do  we  know  the  Christ  who  loved 
us,  noit  onl7  at  Bethlehem,  were  He  shared 
our  human  kn;  not  only  in  Oalilee,  where 
He  laid  His  hands  on  leper's  sores,  healed  the 
broken  hearted,  and  called  the  prodigals 
home;  not  only  on  Calvary,  wh«-e  His  love 
lighted  a  beacon  blaze  which  a  thousand 
ages  haven  t  been  able  to  put  out!  But  right 
now  today,  tomorrow  and  forever.  All  these 
are  the  present  tenses  of  our  Christian  Ee- 
ligion. 

The  Apostle  Paul  put  his  response  this 
way;  "Whatsoever  things  were  Gain  to  Me, 
I  counted  Loss  for  Christ.  Yea.  dotibtlassi 
and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  Mv 
Lord;  for  Whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  oif 
all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  refuse, 
that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His 
resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  suf- 
fering. "The  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh, 
I  live  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.'' 

And  that  reminds  me  of  the  other  wonder- 
ful word  of  Paul,  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  "Pastor's  Prayer."  Ephesl- 
ans  3:14-21,  "That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith;  and  that  you,  being  rooted 
and  grounded  In  love,  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth 
and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ  wliich  passeth  knowledge, 
that  you  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness 
of  Ood."  Can  we  ever  be  like  that? 

That's  Paul's  prayer  for  the  Church  at 
Ephesus.  He  tells  this  same  congregation 
that  "Christ  loves  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  for  it;  that  He  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
Word,  that  He  might  present  it  to  HimseJf 
a  glorious  church,  not  liaving  spot,  or  wrin- 
kle, or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should 
be  holy  and  without  blemish.'' 

And  you  know  there  Is  still  an  awful  lot 
of  washing  to  be  done,  for  the  spots  and 
wrinkles  and  blemishes  on  the  Church  are  on 
my  life,  and  on  each  one  of  yours. 

rJaybe  it  will  help  some  one  if  I  suggest 
that  life  Is  not  made  up,  first  of  all  of  days, 
and  months,  and  years!  Life  Is  made  up  first 
of  just  moments.  We  used  to  sing: 

Moment  by  moment  I'm  kept  In  His  love; 
Moment  by  moment  I've  life  from  above; 
Looking  to  Jesus  till  glory  doth  shine. 
Moment  by  moment,  O  Lord,  I  am  Thina. 

If  that  is  true,  and  I  am  stire  it  is,  then 
no  point  of  time  is  as  important  as  Jtist  this 
very  instant, — this  very  moment.  Remem- 
ber, a  succession  of  holy  moments  make  a 
holy  hour;  a  succession  of  holy  hours  make  a 
holy  day;  A  succession  of  holy  days  make  a 
holy  year. 

But  try  as  we  may,  every  one  of  us  win 
remain  sinful.  But  we  have  Christ's  preclons 
promise,  that  if  we  keep  the  Faith,  if  we  try 
our  best,  aU  sins  wiU  be  blotted  out,  all  errors 
erased,  all  mistakes  forgotten,  and  at  the 
last  our  Clirist  wUl  cast  the  robe  of  Hia 
perfect  righteousness  about  us,  and  thus  pre- 
sent us  to  the  Father. 

A  Methodist  preacher,  very  spiritual,  very 
poetic,  made  this  claim: 
"When  I  stand  some  day  at  the  Judgment 

And  the  books  are  all  tlirown  open  wiete. 

Not  the  deeds  that  I've  done 

Nor  the  laurels  I've  won. 

Only  this  will  I  plead, 

I  have    -— -d!" 
"Aye,  this  be  the  power  of  my  pleading 

To  the  Judge  with  the  hands  crucified. 

Not  my  laurels  nor  bars. 

But  the  depth  of  my  scars; 
Tea,  this  win  I  plead, 

I  have  tried!" 
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And  remember,  you  cannot  fool  that 
Judge! 

Let  me  have  just  this  one  precious 
moment,  for  my  own  personal  acknowledge- 
ment: 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
living  on  the  Sunset  Side  of  the  Hill;  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  lengthening  shadows; 
I  am  not  afraid,  I  feel  myself  quite  ready. 
However,  so  long  as  God  gives  me  days,  I  shall 
try  to  enjoy  them  to  the  glory  of  my  gracious 
God  and  to  my  pleasure.  I  shall  try  to  keep  on 
keeping  ready. 

"The  golden  evening  brightens  in  the  west; 
Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  cometh  rest; 
Sweet  Is  the  calm  of  paradi.se  the  blest." 
"But,  lo:   there  breaks  a  yet  more  glorious 

day: 
The  saints  triumphant  rise  in  bright  array; 
The  King  of  Glory  passes  on  His  Way." 
"From   Earth's   wide   bounds,    from   ocean's 

farthest  coast. 
Through  gates  of  pearl,  streams  In  the  count- 
less host. 
Singing  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost: 
Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

I  mean  to  join  that  procession!  How  about 
you? 

The  peace  of  God  which  passes  all  under- 
standing, keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  URGED  TO  CALL 
UPON  RUSSIA  TO  RELEASE 
SIMAS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  regret  and  dismay  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  inexcusably 
callous  action  taken  by  the  commander 
of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  on 
November  23  when  he  ordered  American 
seamen  to  forcibly  restrain  and  return 
a  refugee  sailor  to  a  ship  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  resolution  also  calls  for  President 
Nixon  to  personally  appeal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  release  of  the  Lithuanian 
refugee  and  his  family. 

Not  only,  as  I  have  said  earlier  in  this 
Chamber,  is  this  action  by  the  Coast 
Guard  unconscionable,  it  is  totally  alien 
from  the  traditions  of  the  United  States. 
Have  we  come  so  fai-  in  our  pursuit  of 
efQciency  and  systems,  that  we  have 
abdicated  our  responsibilities  to  think  as 
rational  men?  In  our  devotion  to  the 
perfectibility  of  the  systems,  have  we 
not  sorely  neglected  the  processes  by 
which  such  systems  are  perfected? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  important  as  it  is  to 
have  rules  and  regulations,  it  is  equally 
important  to  have  some  instinct  for  the 
common  humanity  we  share.  The  man 
"Simas"  doubtless  had  been  assured  by 
radio  broadcasts  and  imderground  re- 
ports that  he  would  be  safe  if  he  could 
reach  an  American  sanctuary.  The  ac- 
tion taken  by  our  own  Coast  Guard  on 
November  23  makes  a  mockery  of  those 
assurances  and  will  undoubtedly  add  im- 
measurably to  the  burdens  of  fear  and 
desperation  felt  by  countless  captive 
men  and  women  who  devote  years  of 
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their  lives  planning  an  escape  to  the 
United  States. 

We  cannot  permit  such  disregard  for 
the  lives  of  individual  people.  If  this  Na- 
tion stands  for  nothing  else,  it  stands  for 
the  distinct  right  of  every  individual  to 
seek  his  own  destiny  in  accordance  with 
his  special  talents,  wishes,  and  beliefs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  each  of  us  was 
reminded  of  that  tradition. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  today 
the  excellent  'Washington  Post  editorial 
expressing  our  outrage  that  this  suffer- 
ing and  cruelty  could  have  been  inflicted 
on  a  human  being  by  American  men  with 
the  power  to  help  him.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting  the 
resolution  imploring  the  President  to 
make  a  personal  appeal  for  the  release 
of  Simas  and  his  family.  My  resolution 
follows  the  Washington  Post  editorial: 
Simas 

No  more  sickening  and  humiliating  epi- 
sode in  International  relations  has  taken 
place  within  memory  than  the  American  gov- 
ernment's knowing  return  of  a  would-be  So- 
viet defector  to  Soviet  authorities  on  an 
American  ship  In  American  territorial  waters 
off  Martha's  Vineyard  last  week.  Here  was 
a  man,  known  only  as  "Simas,"  who  had 
jumped  across  10  feet  of  open  water  to  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  (named  Vigilant),  which 
a  Russian  sliip  was  approaching  for  fishing 
talks;  who  asked  for  but  was  denied  political 
asylum  because  of  an  unbelievable  break- 
down in  judgment  and  compassion  on  the 
part  of  both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Coast  Guard;  who  went  down  on  his  knees 
in  prayer  and  then  fought  with  his  fists  to 
be  kept  from  being  dragged  back  to  the  Hus- 
sion vessel  by  Russian  crewmen;  who  was 
given  not  a  word  or  a  gesture  of  assistance 
from  the  Americans  who  for  hours  witnessed 
his  struggle;  and  who  was  finally  rowed  back, 
bound,  to  captivity  and  to  Ood  knows  what 
other  misfortune  by  American  sailors  in  an 
American  "lifeboat."  The  mind  closes;  the 
heart  clogs  at  contemplation  of  this  fantastic 
parable  of  our  times.  It  is  a  profound  stain 
upon  every  person  who,  by  omission  or  com- 
mission, bad  a  role  In  It. 

Of  course,  the  President  ordered  an  Investi- 
gation, which  evidently  is  not  to  be  made 
public,  but  a  more  hollow  one  could  not  be 
imagined.  For  what  is  required  is  not  just 
the  usual  kind  of  inquiry  which  concludes.  If 
it  Is  not  more  or  less  a  whitewash,  that  cer- 
tain procedures  which  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed were  not  followed  and  that  various  in- 
dividuals exercised  bad  judgment.  There 
should  be,  on  all  levels  and  by  individuals 
examining  themselves,  a  deep  look  at  the  val- 
ues and  the  condition  of  our  society,  what- 
ever it  is  that  allows  a  man's  freedom,  if  not 
his  very  life,  to  be  sacrificed  needlessly,  care- 
lessly, by  an  unfeeling  bureaucratic  machine. 

Moreover,  we  believe  it  to  be  appropriate 
politically  and  essential  morally  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  make  a  direct  intercession  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  release  of  "Simas," 
and  his  family.  The  American  government's 
embarrassment  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  Soviet  government's  fund.imental 
duplicity  in  inventing  a  c.-lminal  charge 
against  the  sailor  in  order  to  balk  his  defec- 
tion and  then  in  seizing  him  against  his  will. 
The  collective  shame  and  Indignation  of  the 
United  States  can  be  of  no  help  to  that  poor 
man  imless  it  is  expressed  In  a  specific  urgent 
plea  for  his  liberty. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  brutally  dis- 
passionate treatment  accorded  a  refugee 
sailor  seeking  asylum  aboard  an  American 
coast  guard  vessel  on  November  23  be  repu- 
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diated  by  every  member  of  our  government. 
That  the  Congress,  in  Ught  of  the  unprece- 
dented actions  resulting  In  the  forcible  re- 
turn of  this  refugee  by  American  seamen  to 
a  ship  of  the  Soviet  Union,  entreats  the 
President  to  make  a  prompt,  personal  appeal 
to  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  release  of  this  man,  known  only  to  tho 
Western  world  as  "Simas,"  as  well  as  his 
family. 

That  our  nation  once  again  publicly  and 
emphatically  reaffirms  Its  longstanding  com- 
mitment as  a  sanctuary  for  the  victims  of 
political,  religious,  and  racial  oppression. 
That  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Join  In  expressing  their  pro- 
found sorrow,  anger,  and  regret  for  this  ac- 
tion and  their  unanimous  resolve  that  such 
conduct  will  never  again  be  sanctioned. 


SST,  ITS  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAINB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  K'iTROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
merits  of  continued  support  for  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport.  To  do 
that,  we  need  the  most  complete  infor- 
mation available,  including  that  on  the 
SST's  environmental  impact.  My  col- 
league from  Maine,  Senator  Moskie,  and 
Senator  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  have 
requested  such  information  from  the 
Transportation  Secretary.  They  have  ex- 
plained the  law  in  this  respect  very 
clearly  and  for  the  future  information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  share 
this  letter  with  you.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  insertion  into  the  Record: 
Proxmire,  MnsKiE  Seek  SST  Report  Prom 

VOLPE 

Senators  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Me.)  Tuesday  jointly 
sent  this  letter  to  Transportation  Secretary 
John  A.  Volpe: 

December  1,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  September,  the 
Office  of  SST  Development  submitted  a  pre- 
liminary draft  report  on  the  SST's  potential 
environmental  Impact  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  This  draft  represented 
the  first  step  in  complying  with  Section 
102(C)  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Act, 
which  requires  that  legislative  requesu  in- 
volving programs  with  potential  environ- 
mental impact  be  accompanied  by  a  "de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action." 

The  Act  also  stipulates  that  "the  respon- 
sible Federal  official  shall  consult  with  and 
obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  ex- 
pertise with  respect  lo  any  environmental 
impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such  statement 
and  the  comments  and  views  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  .  .  . 
shall  be  made  available  ...  to  the  public." 

At  the  time  the  preliminary  draft  was  made 
available,  DOT  announced  that  it  was  circu- 
lating the  draft  for  comments  to  11  Federal 
agencies,  as  required  by  the  Act.  The  agencies 
were  given  30  days  to  respond. 

It  is  now  more  than  2'/2  months  since  the 
Department  submitted  Its  preliminary  draft 
on  the  SST's  environmental  Impact.  No  com- 
ments have  been  made  available  to  the 
public. 

The  Senate  may  act  upon  the  appropria- 
tions  request   for    the   SST   this   Thursday. 
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Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  most  in- 
terested In  what  these  agencies  have  to  say. 
A  few  days  ago.  one  of  our  staff  members 
inquired  about  these  comments.  He  was  told 
that  not  all  the  comments  had  been  made, 
and  that  those  that  had  come  in  would  not 
be  made  available  now. 

We  strongly  believe  that  these  comments 
should  be  made  available  immediately.  Your 
compliance  with  this  request  by  close  of  busi- 
ness December  1  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

U.S.  Senate. 
William   Pkoxmire, 

US.  Senate. 
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ployment    of    the     "disadvantaged"     under 
youth  opportunity  programs. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  October  totaled  2,- 
838,650.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  13,225  as 
compared  with  employment  reported  in  the 
preceding  month  of  September.  Employment 
by  months  In  fiscal  1971,  which  began  July 
1,  1970,  follows : 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT, 
OCTOBER  1970 


Executive 
•tanlh  I  branch 

I 

July  1970 2.942,517 

August _ 2,901,856 

September 2,851,875 

October 2,838,650 


IrKrease 


Decrease 


-1,595 
-40.661 
-49. 981 
-13.225 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  release  highlighting  the  October  1970, 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 

Federal  Civilian  Employment.  October 
1970 

Total  civiUan  employment  in  the  Executive. 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  month  of  October 
was  2.875,588  as  compared  with  2.888.698  in 
the  preceding  month  of  September.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  13.110.  due  primarily 
to  seasonal  employment    and  summer  em- 


Total  employment  in  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber was  1,673,485,  a  decrease  of  5,689  as  com- 
pared with  the  September  total  of  1,679,174. 
Total  civilian  employment  in  the  military 
agencies  in  October  was  1,165.165,  a  decrease 
of  7.536  as  compared  with  1,172,701  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  net  decreases 
during  October  were  Interior  with  3,486, 
Agriculture  with  2,918,  Department  of  HEW 
with  1,781  and  Post  Office  with  1,393.  The 
agency  reporting  the  largest  increase  was 
Commerce  with  3,141. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  3,218,  the  Navy  with 
3.076  and  Air  Force  with  856. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  in- 
side the  United  States  in  October  was  2,624,- 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 
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334,  a  decrease  of  9,948  as  compared  with 
September.  Total  employment  outside  the 
United  States  in  October  was  214,316,  a  de- 
crease of  3,277  as  compared  with  September. 

The  total  of  2.838,650  civilian  employees 
of  the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the 
month  of  October  1970  includes  2,526,380  full 
time  employees  in  permanent  positions.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  3,735  In  such  em- 
ployment from  the  preceding  month  of  Sep- 
tember. (See  Table  2  of  accompanying  re- 
port. ) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total 
of  2,838,650  includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
102,037  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  October  who  were 
not  counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports. 
The  number  in  September  was  102,379. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  October  totaled  30,012,  an  In- 
crease of  68  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  September.  Employment  In  the 
Judicial  Branch  in  the  month  of  October 
totaled  6,926,  an  increase  of  47  as  compared 
with  September. 

DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS 

The  total  of  2,875,588  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  October  includes  17,498  disadvan- 
taged persons  employed  under  federal  oppor- 
tunity programs,  a  decrease  of  4,584  over  the' 
preceding  month  of  September.  (See  Table  4 
of  the  accompanying  report.) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
tabulation,  excerpted  from  the  Joint 
Committee  report,  on  personnel  employed 
full-time  in  permanent  positions  by  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  during  October 
1970,  showing  comparisons  with  June 
1969  and  the  budget  estimates  for  June 
1971: 


Major  agencies 


June  1969 


October 
1970 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1971' 


Atriculture  ",425  82,524  85,300 

i^i^!::::::^:::::^..  ^ 25,364  27,501  26,700 

"^'^Civii  functions                                31,214  29.756  31,000 

MwuSs::::::::::: 1.225,877  1,099,271    1,110,100 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 102,941  105,009  105,100 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 14,307  14.76b  16.000 

Inlcirior                                             . —  - 58.156  D/. /SO  bl,  lUU 

1"",;', 35.106  38.779  39.100 

["hor 9.723  10.256  10,800 

posioffic'e' :":::.: 562,381  566,147  535,000 

St"te         ' -■-- 24,658  23.310  23.400 

AgencyfoVfntVrnVttonalbeveiopnieiit 15.753  14.038  14.400 

TtS!!'!"":::;;;;:;::::;:;:::::::::::::::::::::  "^'^  ^'^^'  ":»« 

"Source:  As  projected  in  1971  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  liundred. 


Major  agencies 

June  1969 

October 
1970 

Estimated 

June  30, 

1971 1 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

7,047 

6.898 
5,177 

36, 194 

29,698 
2.319 

14. 486 
6.657 
3.934 

13.048 

9.918 

149.477 

27,556 

6.900 

Civil  Service  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Panama  Canal 

4.970 
36.176 
31.733 

2,856 
14,731 

5,500 
36,800 
30,600 

2,500 
14,900 

Selective  Service  System 

6,584 

6,500 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Tennessee  Valley  Autfiority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration... 

All  otiier  agencies 

Contingencies. . 

4,099 
11,987 
10,500 
...        147,606 
26,200 

4,100 
13,300 
10,100 
150,200 
28,900 
15,000 

Total  5 

...    2,633,762 

2,526,380 

2,597,200 

=  October  figure  includes  116  disadvantaged  persons  employed  under  Federal  opportunity 
programs  (public  service  careers). 


THE  FEELINGS  AND  EMOTIONS  OP 
A  FORMER  POW 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pz-esident 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird  have  been  the 
targets  of  criticism  from  certain  individ- 
uals both  in  and  out  of  Congress  as  a 
result  of  the  brave  and  daring  attempt 
to  rescue  some  of  our  American  boys 
who  are  being  held  prisoner  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  same  old  cries  of  gloom  and  doom 
were   heard   from   these  quarters,   im- 


mediately after  the  President's  decision 
to  clean  out  the  Communist  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia  last  spring  and  as  we  all 
know,  none  of  their  pessimistic  predic- 
tions came  true. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Jay  D. 
Trimmer  from  my  home  town  of  Peoria, 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  the  President  commending  him  upon 
the  decision  to  make  an  effort  to  free 
our  men.  His  letter  provides  us  with  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  other  side  of  the 
situation  in  presenting  the  feelings  and 
emotions  of  a  former  prisoner  of  war 
which  I  am  sure  will  coincide  with  those 
of  our  men  who  are  still  imprisoned. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Trimmer's  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Peoria,  111., 
November  30, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  Although  I  have 
never  before  written  a  letter  to  a  public 
otncial,  the  Issue  of  the  recent  attempt  to 
rescue  the  Prisoners  of  War  resulted  in  my 
writing  this  letter.  As  a  former  Prisoner 
of  War,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  someone  who's  been  there. 

Although  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  Pris- 
oners was  unsuccessful,  it  no  doubt  gave 
the  men  encouragement  to  continue.  Dur- 
ing my  own  captivity,  I  know  there  were 
many  days  when  I  looked  at  the  sky  and 
wished  a  helicopter  could  have  done  the  same 
thing  that  we  recently  attempted. 

I    wonder    what     the    so-called    liberals 
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who  are  so  against  any  attempts  to  go 
into  the  so-called  sanctuary  of  North  Viet- 
nam would  feel  if  they  slept  on  lice-infested 
sleeping  mats,  dying  of  starvation,  plus  many 
diseases  including  diphtheria — which  I  had — 
no  type  of  heating,  etc. 

I  hope  you  encourage  the  Military  to 
continue  this  type  of  action  and  that  my 
two  senators,  who  are  receiving  copies  of 
this  letter,  will  vote  and  back  this  action. 
I  know  my  Representative  (Robert  H. 
Michel)  does. 

I  feel  that  the  main  problem  in  Vietnam 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  Military  have 
to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  public  opin- 
ion on  every  action  they  make,  thereby 
causing  too  much  indecision.  No  one  can 
be  decisive  when  he  has  several  groups 
questioning  his  every  move. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jay  D.  Trimmer. 


SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND  DE- 
LIVERS ADDRESS  AT  KEEL  LAY- 
ING OF  U.S.S.  "SOUTH  CAROLINA" 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  the  keel  of  the  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  frigate,  U.S.S.  South  Caro- 
lina, was  laid  in  impressive  ceremony  at 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Si  Dry 
Dock  Co.  in  Newport  News,  Va. 

Hundreds  of  prominent  congressional, 
governmental,  industry,  and  civic  leaders 
heard  our  colleague  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  deliver 
a  most  interesting  and  informative  ad- 
dress. Senator  Thurmond  is  a  great 
American  whose  words  are  always  in- 
spirational and  I  include  his  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

Secretary  Chafee,  Admiral  Zumwalt,  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Rivers,  Congressman  Dorn,  Congressman 
Mann,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  you  who  have  come 
here  today  are  witnessing  a  milestone  In  the 
building  of  our  Navy  for  the  future — the 
keel  laying  of  another  nuclear  powered 
warship. 

Look  around  you.  On  the  waterfront,  you 
see  our  first  nuclear  carrier,  the  famous 
Enterprise,  which  is  now  undergoing  test- 
ing of  reactor  cores  which  will  fuel  her  for 
more  than  10  years.  In  a  graving  dock  on 
your  right  the  nuclear-powered  carrier 
Nimits  is  half  finished.  On  building  ways 
to  your  right  the  nuclear  carrier  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Is  taking  shape.  On  building 
ways  to  your  left  the  hull  of  the  nuclear 
frigate  California  is  well  along  In  construc- 
tion. 

These  ships  and  the  nuclear  carriers  and 
frigates  to  foUow  will  provide  our  Navy  with 
the  most  powerful  naval  surface  striking 
forces  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Our  Nation's  greatest  deterren*  to  all-out 
war  is  our  nuclear  triad  of  strike  forces  which 
includes  our  fleet  of  41  Polaris  nuclear  sub- 
marines as  an  essential  component.  Two  of 
these  are  now  In  this  shipyard  being  con- 
verted to  carry  the  Poseidon  missile. 

There  are  now  49  nuclear  attack  submar- 
ines In  operation  with  more  under  construc- 
tion In  this  and  other  yards.  Tlie  first  of  a 
new  class  of  high  speed  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines which  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  start  construction  In  this 
yard. 
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I  am  proud  that  the  name  of  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina  will  be  borne  for  the 
rest  of  this  Century  by  one  of  the  mighty 
nuclear  warships  of  this  fleet.  I  am  also  proud 
that  among  those  participating  In  this  cere- 
mony Is  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

Ten  years  ago  a  photograph  accompanying 
an  article  published  In  the  Neiv  York  Times 
showed  the  then  Rear  Admiral  Rickover 
standing  in  his  civilian  sulc  of  clothes — as 
you  see  him  here  today — with  his  vision  on 
some  distant  point,  with  a  painting  of  a 
naval  ship  In  the  backgrouu'j  and  with  two 
telephones  a  hand's  grasp  away.  The  Times' 
article  made  these  elements  of  the  photo- 
graph self-explanatory.  It  stated  that  the 
Admiral  "has  been  driven  to  greatness  and 
controversy  by  a  consuming  personal  philos- 
ophy that  'the  more  you  sweat  In  peace, 
the  less  you  bleed  in  war.'  "  It  pointed  out 
that  "in  peace  and  war  the  Admiral  stands 
forth  as  a  leader  in  this  country — and  in  the 
world — In  harnessing  nuclear  energy.  More 
than  any  other  man,  he  was  responsible  for 
two  epochal  achievements" :  The  first  nuclear 
submarine,  followed  by  a  growing  fleet  of  nu- 
clear submarines  and  surface  warships;  sec- 
ond, the  world's  "first  large-scale,  all-civil- 
ian atomic  power  plant  at  Shlpplngport. 
Pennsylvania."  The  article  observed  that  "his 
disdain  for  established  procedures  almost  cut 
short  his  naval  career  before  he  could  score 
his  atomic  triumphs." 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  thoughtful 
American — Including  those  In  the  Navy  who 
opposed  him — must  today  be  grateful  that 
Congress  intervened  to  prevent  the  termina- 
tion of  the  naval  career  of  this  brilliant  and 
dedicated  ofBcer. 

Every  American  should  be  glad  that  for 
the  past  20  years  the  Congress  has  heeded 
the  advice  of  Admiral  Rickover  to  provide 
nuclesu-  propulsion  for  our  submarine  and 
surface  striking  forces  and  that  Congress 
has  seen  to  It  that  he  has  been  allowed  to 
carry  on  this  vital  work.  This  great  Fleet 
will  provide  our  Nation  with  credible  and 
fiexible  responses  to  the  inexorable  pressures 
of  international  affairs  so  vitally  needed  if 
our  freedom  Is  to  survive.  I  assure  you  that 
I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  see  that  our  nuclear  fleet  is  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  as  possible  to  counter  the 
rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  threat. 

The  ship  whose  keel  we  are  laying  today  is 
a  guided-missUe  frigate,  the  second  one  of 
its  class.  It  Is  propelled  by  two  nuclear  re- 
actors, and  will  have  a  speed  of  over  thirty 
knots.  It  will  have  at  least  ten  years  of 
normal  ship  operation  before  refueling  Is 
required.  It  will  have  the  most  advanced 
anti-aircraft  guided-misslle,  anti-submarine 
warfare  weapons  and  electronic  warfare  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  and  will  carry  562  officers 
and  men.  Traditionally,  States'  names  have 
been  reserved  for  the  most  powerful  surface 
ships  In  the  Navy,  originally  shlps-of-the-llne 
and  later  battleships.  In  order  to  carry  on 
this  tradition,  the  Navy  has  assigned  States' 
names  to  the  nuclear-propelled  ships  of  the 
DLGN-36  class. 

The  American  custom  of  naming  Shlps-of- 
the-Llne  after  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
Federal  Union  is  a  good  one.  Ships,'  like 
states,  have  dignity  and  power,  and,  like 
states,  they  must  be  ever  vigilant  In  defense 
of  our  liberties. 

Because  the  names  of  states  are  so  suit- 
able for  the  names  of  fighting  ships,  we  use 
these  names  again  and  again;  and  each  ship 
which  is  given  the  name  of  a  state  anew 
naturaUy  inherits  the  history  and  exploits 
of  its  predecessors.  The  ship  which  we  name 
today  has  some  Interesting  ancestors. 

The  Carolina,  leading  ship  of  the  tiny  expe- 
dition that  settled  South  Carolina  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  should  surely  be  considered 
the  first  of  these,  although  she  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  Man-of-War.  She  was  cer- 
tainly a  fighting  ship — not  because  of  the 
meager  armament  that  she  carried,  but  be- 
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cause  of  the  dangers  which  she  faced  and 
overcame.  She  fought  her  way  through  storms 
which  wrecked  two  of  her  companions,  and 
made  an  amphibious  landing  on  territory 
claimed  by  the  hostile  Empire  of  Spain.  Her 
success  established  South  Carolina  as  the 
southwestern  outpost  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world. 

Other  ships,  among  them  some  named 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  carried  settlers 
during  the  ensuing  century  to  the  new  world, 
and  helped  South  Carolina  grow  great.  As  a 
leader  in  the  fight  for  American  indepen- 
dence. South  Carolina  undertook  to  play  I's 
part  in  naval  affairs,  notably  by  commission- 
ing the  frigate  South  Carolina,  built  in  Hol- 
land— a  celebrated  and  formidable  ship — 
carrying  40  guns  .  .  .  her  keel  about  160  feet 
long  and  strong  as  a  castle.  .  .  .  She  took  a 
number  of  prize  vessels  and  helped  in  the 
capture  of  the  Bahamas  before  her  own  cap- 
ture by  the  British  in  December,  1782.  During 
the  Confederate  War  another  fighting  ship 
was  named  after  South  Carolina — not  by  her 
proper  name  but  by  her  nickname  The  Pal- 
metto State,  an  early  ironclad  ram  con- 
structed in  Charleston,  which  was  for  a  time 
successful  In  driving  off  the  federal  blockade. 

The  most  recent  ship  to  be  named  after 
the  State  was  the  battleship  South  Carolina 
commissioned  in  1910.  Like  the  ships  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Great  White  Fleet." 
this  South  Carolina  carried  as  the  figure- 
head on  her  prow  a  replica  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States.  This  type  of  fig- 
urehead was  discarded  In  190V,  but  the  one 
from  the  South  Carolina  was  saved  and  now 
graces  the  main  entrance-way  under  the 
north  portico  In  the  Slate  House  In  Colum- 
bia. The  wardroom  silver  from  this  South 
Carolina,  presented  by  Governor  Ansel  in 
1910,  was  returned  to  the  State  after  the 
ship  was  decommissioned  in  1921.  It  is  now 
the  prized  possession  of  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion. 

South  Carolina  has  been  honored  to  have 
these  ships  bear  her  name.  The  new  South 
Carolina,  however,  might  well  remember 
other  stirring  events  in  the  State's  naval  his- 
tory. South  Carolina  respecte  seapower  be- 
cause she  has  felt  its  effects  on  a  number 
of  occasions. 

After  an  unsuccessful  Invasion  attempt  in 
1671,  the  Spanish  ravaged  the  South  Caro- 
lina coast  in  1686.  South  Carolina  took  her 
revenge  in  1706  in  repelling  a  combined 
French  and  Spanish  invasion  of  Charleston. 
In  this  campaign  one  South  Carolinian 
was  lost  and  230  of  the  enemy  captured. 

Harried  by  pirates  In  the  early  1700  a, 
South  Carolina  ships  drove  them  from  the 
coast  in  1718,  hanging  forty-nine  of  these 
marauders  in  one  month.  Throughout  the 
colonial  period  a  little  South  Carolina  Navy 
ranged  down  the  present  inland  waterway 
toward  Spanish  Florida.  One  of  these  "scout 
boats"  was  called  the  "Carolina." 

During  the  American  Revolution.  South 
Carolina  staved  off  attack  by  the  British 
Fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Sullivan's  Island,  June 
26,  1776^-a  date  Immortalized  on  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State,  but  British  seapower  suc- 
ceeded In  overwhelming  Charleston  in  1780. 
During  the  Confederate  War  the  South  Caro. 
Una  coast  again  suffered  amphibious  inva. 
slon,  when  the  Federal  forces  captured  Port 
Royal  under  Admiral  Samuel  DuPont;  but 
one  of  the  greatest  military  feats  of  all  time 
was  South  Carolina's  containment  of  this  in- 
vasion for  over  three  years  until  the  end  of 
the  .War.  Fort  Sumter,  poised  like  a  battle- 
ship on  station  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston 
Harbor,  frustrated  all  Yankee  attempts  at 
entrance.  Charleston  Harbor,  scene  of  this 
mighty  naval  deadlock,  also  saw  the  first  u  e 
of  the  spar  torpedo  and  the  first  successful 
submarine  CSS  H.  L.  Hunley. 

The  active  naval  base  at  Charleston  today 
carries  on  a  great  tradition.  The  ship  which 
bears  the  name  South  Carolina  will,  however, 
be  carrying  more  than  a  naval  tradition  Into 
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th(  future.  It  will  carry  with  her  as  a  sacred 
tn  St  the  honor  and  the  character  of  the 
8tf  te.  This  is  no  time  to  trace  fully  the  hls- 
tor  ^  of  my  great  State  for  you,  but  I  think 
I  s  lould  tell  you  something  of  the  character 
8hi  bears.  South  Carolina  is  a  State  which 
pr<  fers  to  work  in  concert  with  other  States, 
bu  .  she  has  never  hesitated  to  disagree  when 
sh(  has  thought  that  honor  or  truth  or  right 
were  at  stake. 

I  were  to  name  the  two  greatest  sons 
of  South  Carolina.  I  would  name  John  C. 
Ca  houn  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Both  were 
me  a  of  unimpeachable  Integrity  and  strong 
coi  viction.  They  believed  in  principle,  and 
th<  y  were  men  of  action.  It  was  perhaps  in- 
evl  :able  that  they  would  disagree.  But  the 
on  I  was  the  greatest  Vice  President  we  have 
eve  r  had.  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
mi  ids  in  the  history  of  American  politics; 
ani  I  the  other  was  the  first  President  that 
br(  ught  the  office  of  the  Presidency  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  South  Carolina  has 
giv  en  the  nation  a  legacy  of  unyielding  cour- 
agi  and  dedication  to  public  service  in  both 
and  peace. 

]  Tow  I  submit  that  It  was  not  by  chance 
thi  .t  South  Carolina  produced  such  great 
lea  lers.  These  men  emerged  because  the 
So  ith  had  not  only  high  charact«r  but  a 
hlf  h  civilization  as  well.  The  South  had  the 
me  iins  to  support  a  highly  refined  and  ar- 
tic  ilate  culture.  In  the  decade  before  the 
Wi  r  for  Independence,  exports  to  Britain 
frc  m  the  port  of  Charleston  alone  were  three 
tin  les  the  value  of  exports  from  all  the  ports 
of  New  England  combined,  and  one-and-a- 
ha  f  times  the  value  of  all  the  exports  of 
Ne  V  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
coiibined.  In  fact,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
ho  tilities,  the  Southern  ports  exported  goods 
wo  rth  over  one  billion  pounds  sterling,  well 
ovi  r  twice  the  export  trade  of  the  Northern 
po  ts.  Economically  speaking,  the  South  had 
fai  more  at  stake  than  the  North  in  the  War 
for   Independence  against  Great  Britain, 

What  kind  of  a  society  was  It?  The  first 
Cl^irter  or  Constitution  for  South  Carolina 
drafted  by  the  great  philosopher,  John 
liO^ke. 

:  n  1685,  South  Carolina  was  the  first  prov- 
ln(  e  in  the  New  World  to  plant  rice  for  sale, 
thps  opening  up  a  basis  for  the  agricultural 
omy  of  the  South. 

:n  1698,  the  first  free  library  In  America 
wa  3  started  by  the  provincial  General 
As  lembly. 

:  n  1712,  the  first  state  health  officer  In 
America  was  Gilbert  Guttery  of  South 
Ca  rolina. 

:n  1735.  the  first  opera  advertised  by  title 
on  American  soil  was  given  in  Charles  Town, 
n  1736.  the  first  building  in  America  de- 
vo  ed  wholly  to  drama  was  built  in  South 
Ca  -ollna. 


:n 


:n 


1740    the  first  free  school  for  Negroes 

America  was  founded  in  South  Carolina. 

n  1762.  the  first  musical  society  In  Amer- 

the   St.   Cecelia   Society,   was  organized 

Charles  Town  and   is  still  flourishing. 

1773,  the  first  public  museum — which 

happened   to   be   the    first   museum   of 

Nakural  History — and  the  first  city  Chamber 

Commerce  were  founded  in  Charles  Town. 

n  1776.  South  Carolina  was  the  only  State 

Hose  signers   of   the  Declaration   of  Inde- 

were  all  natives  of  the  State,  and 

college  men,  educated  in  England.  They 

Edward   Rutledge;    Thomas   Heyward, 

Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  Middle- 

The  oldest  was  34;   the  others  were  26, 

and  29. 

iVe  see  here  a  picture  oi  a  society  that  was 
the  forefront  of  Intellectual  and  artistic 
ciAtivation.  Historical  studies  show  that  more 
Cs  rolinians  went  abroad  to  receive  their  ed- 
ucation than  from  any  other  colony.  When 
war  Wcvs  over,  the  first  municipal  col- 
e  in  the  United  States,  the  College  of 
CI  arleston,  was  chartered  in  1785,  and  still 
le;  Ids  distinction  to  the  city.  The  first  edu- 
ca  lion  institution  in  the  nation  entirely  sup- 
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ported  by  State  funds,  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  was  chartered  in  1801.  It  was 
no  accident  that  the  South  was  a  creative  so- 
ciety, brimming  over  with  energetic,  intelli- 
gent, and  resourceful  men. 

It  is  In  the  character  of  South  Carolina  to 
value  individual  distinction.  "South  Caro- 
lina" is  a  name  applied  to  a  government 
and  to  a  territory;  but  mostly  it  means  peo- 
ple, and  people  dedicated  to  individual  free- 
dom. Individual  skill,  and  individual  accom- 
plishment; people  with  service  to  State  and  to 
Nation.  A  good  ship  like  a  good  State,  values 
and  honors  the  people  who  serve  her.  The 
USS  South  Carolina  will  be  a  great  ship  be- 
cause of  the  officers  and  crew  who  will  man 
her.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  American  cus- 
tom of  naming  ships  after  States  is  a  good 
one.  South  Carolina  is  proud  to  lend  her 
name  to  a  new  fighting  ship  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  May  she  long  roam  the  seas, 
and  may  she  triumph  over  the  enemy  wher- 
ever she  goes.  May  the  ship  South  Carolina 
gain  a  fame  comparable  with  that  of  the 
State  whose  great  name  she  bears.  May  her 
exploits  in  the  cause  of  honor  and  duty 
bring  lasting  credit  to  our  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 


BLOODY   LESSON   IN   TELLING  BAD 
GUYS   m   LAOS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  March  27,  1968.  It  was  an 
account  of  how  an  American  doctor 
working  in  Laos  learned  to  distinguish 
the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys.  The 
newspapers  had  not  proved  much  help 
in  this  regard. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Mar.  27,  1968) 
Bloody  Lesson  in  Teixing  Bad  Goys  in  Laos 
(By  Keyes  Beech) 

San  Thong,  Laos. — Two  offbeat,  dedicated 
Americans  sat  beside  the  fireplace  having  a 
beer  after  a  long  hard  day's  work.  At  3,800 
feet  in  the  sawtoothed  mountains  of  North- 
ern Laos,  the  nights  are  chilly. 

"You  tell  me  what  to  tell  these  people," 
rasped  Edgar  (Pop)  Buell,  a  55-year-old 
Hoosier  fsu'mer  whose  heart  and  soul  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  mountain  tribesmen  of 
Northeastern  Laos. 

"Go  ahead  and  tell  me,"  "Pop"  challenged. 
"I  do  not  know  what  to  tell  them,  but  I'd 
like  to  tell  them  something  in  the  name  of 
America." 

"Take  it  easy,  'Pop,'  "  said  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Weldon,  48,  a  quiet-spoken  Louisiana  coun- 
try doctor.  "Don't  get  yourself  all  worked 
up." 

"I'll  damn  well  get  worked  up  if  I  want 
to,"  Pop  said  furiously.  "Pop"  is  generally 
furious  about  something,  but  this  night  he 
was  more  furious  than  usual.  He  had  Just 
watched  more  than  1,000  refugees,  most  of 
them  hardy  Meo  tribesmen,  pour  Into  San 
Thong  from  Sam  Neua  province.  They  were 
fleeing  advancing  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists who  have  systematically  wiped  out 
every  remaining  Meo  enclave  in  Sam  Neua. 

The  fiercely  independent  Meos  have  waged 
relentless  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Com- 
munists for  the  last  six  years. 

Now  the  North  Vietnamese  are  having 
their  revenge.  They  have  sent  50  battalions 
of  disciplined,  well-armed  regulars  into 
Northern  Laos  to  wage  what  amounts  to  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  Meos,  who 
are  armed  and  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

"The  chips  are  down  for  these  people," 
said  "Pop,"  who  has  lived  and  worked  among 
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the  Meos  for  eight  years  as  a  U.S.  AID  field 
representative. 

"We  organized  them.  We  gave  them  a 
bunch  of  surplus  World  War  11  weapons. 
Now  they're  up  against  people  armed  with  a 
whole  new  family  of  weapons:  AK-47  rl^es, 
bazookas,  rockets  and  artillery. 

"We've  let  them  down,  that's  what,"  "Pop" 
raged.  "People  tell  me  we're  staging  250 
strikes  a  day  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
but  do  you  think  we  can  get  an  air  strike 
for  our  people?  Hell,  no." 

"When  I  first  came  out  here  five  years  ago 
with  my  wife  (she's  a  doctor,  too) ."  Weldon 
said  mildly,  "I  wondered  what  this  war  was 
all  about.  Anybody  who  reads  the  papers  back 
In  the  states  must  wonder,  too,  because  It's 
hard  to  tell  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys 
when  you  read  the  paper. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  think  I  know.  I 
learned  the  hard  way.  It  started  when  'Pop' 
and  I  were  workiing  in  a  place  not  far  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  border.  One  night  the 
Communists  came  Into  this  village  where 
there  were  only  women  and  children  and 
seven  old  men.  All  the  young  men  were  away 
in  the  hills. 

"The  villagers  gave  them  rice  and  a  place 
to  sleep.  The  next  morning  before  they  left 
the  Conununists  lined  up  the  seven  old  men 
and  shot  each  one  of  them  in  the  leg. 

"At  first,  I  thought  that  was  pretty  stupid 
of  the  Communists.  That  was  no  way  to  win 
friends.  Then  I  got  the  message.  The  message 
was  this:  You  are  either  for  us  or  against. 
If  you  are  against  us,  this  Is  what  will  hap- 
pen to  you." 

Weldon,  a  World  War  n  marine,  looked 
reflectively  Into  the  fire  and  continued :  "Now, 
these  people  don't  know  anything  about 
communism.  They  never  heard  of  Marx  or 
Engels  or  Stalin,  but  they  know  how  it  works, 
and  they  don't  like  It.  The  Communists 
took  away  their  young  men.  They  Imposed 
taxes.  The  people  didn't  understand.  They 
told  them  what  to  do,  and  so  these  people 
turned  to  us  for  help  against  the  bad  guys. 

"They  aren't  fighting  for  us.  they  aren't 
fighting  for  the  free  world  or  any  of  that 
stuff.  They're  fighting  for  themselves  and 
their  survival."  "The  bad  guys  didn't  like 
this,"  Weldon  said.  "In  1965,  the  NVA  (North 
Vietnamese  Army)  decided  to  wrap  up  the 
mountain  areas  '.n  o:ie  enclave.  We  had  about 
5.000  people  guarded  by  250  soldiers.  The 
NVA  hit  with  three  battalions. 

"The  bulk  of  the  people  fled.  They  kept 
walking  because  they  knew  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  destroy  them.  They  walked  for  four 
days,  and  finally  they  stopped  on  a  moun- 
tain top  to  rest. 

"The  bad  guys  surrounded  them  and  opened 
up  with  mortars  and  automatic  weapons. 
The  people  panicked  and  started  running. 
The  bad  gxiys  thought  they  could  stop  them 
because  they  had  all  the  escape  routes  cov- 
ered. 

"But  the  people  kept  going.  The  bad  guys 
kept  after  them.  They  picked  up  babies  and 
bashed  their  heads  In  against  the  rocks.  They 
were  saying,   'Damn  you,  you  do  as  I  say.' 

"But  stUl  the  people  kept  going.  Those 
who  couldn't  make  It  were  shot  by  their  own 
families.  They  walked  for  12  days  before  It 
was  over.  When  they  finally  stopped  the 
Communists  had  killed  1.200  of  them. 

"That  was  In  April  1965,"  Weldon  said. 
"That's  how  I  learned  to  separate  the  good 
guys  from  the  bad  guys." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  W.  M. 
HACKENBERG 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  ol 
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the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Landgrebe) . 

It  is  my  very  great  privilege  to  have 
this  distinguished  American,  Dr.  Hack- 
enberg,  as  a  resid^'nt  of  my  congressional 
district.  We  are  all  grateful  to  Dr. 
Hackenberg  for  his  dedicated  service  to 
God  and  country. 

We  acknowledge  his  propensity  for 
work  for  his  great  cause.  We  congratu- 
late him  for  the  rewards  which  came  to 
him  as  a  result  of  his  tremendous  efforts 
in  his  chosen  profession  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  retirement  which  will  probably 
be  frustrating  to  one  who  has  worked  so 
hard,  so  effectively  for  so  long. 


JUDGE  MILTON  KRONHEIM 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OP    BOtTTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Judge  Kronheim  during  the  20  years  he 
was  serving  on  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions here  in  Washington.  He  always  ex- 
pressed a  great  interest  in  the  garnishee 
laws  and  debts  in  general.  On  several 
occasions  he  furnished  me  with  valuable 
material  which  I  included  in  H.R.  836 
and  report  No.  203  relating  to  attach- 
ment and  garnishment  of  salaries  and 
commissions  of  debtors. 

This  was  during  the  86th  Congress  and 
was  enacted  into  law.  I  must  give  Judge 
Kronheim  the  majority  of  the  credit  for 
preparing  the  information  contained  in 
this  bill  and  report.  I  feel  that  this  field 
of  legal  activity  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  had  been  sadly  neglected. 

I  personally  want  to  congratulate 
Judge  Kronheim  since  he  is  now  retired 
after  20  years  of  loyal  service  as  a 
judge  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  include  the  following: 
Excerpt  From  Broadcast  by  David  Brinkley 

One  of  the  better  shows  in  Washington 
these  days  Is  Judge  Milton  Kronheim  against 
the  credit  merchants  who  keep  the  docket 
in  small  claims  court  clogged  and  filled  to 
overflowing.  Judge  Kronheim,  as  you  know, 
was  appointed  Just  a  few  months  ago.  Since 
his  confirmation  he's  served  exclusively  in 
small  claims  court.  And  several  times  he's 
had  harsh  words  from  the  bench  for  mer- 
chants filing  hundreds  of  two-bit  suits 
against  credit  customers  who're  late  in  pay- 
ing their  bills. 

Some  of  them  on  Seventh  street  mostly 
seem  to  use  the  Small  Claims  court  as  a 
kind  of  tax-supported  collection  agency,  fil- 
ing dozens  of  suits  for  three  or  five  or  ten 
dollars  or  so.  This  time,  for  example,  Kron- 
heim had  something  to  say  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hollywood  Credit  Clothing  Com- 
pany of  Seventh  Street  which  sells  clothes  on 
the  Installment  plan.  Every  week  it  files  In 
small  claims  court  as  many  as  50  lawsuits, 
seeking  to  collect  two  or  three  or  more  dol- 
lars from  somebody  who  hasn't  paid  for  his 
s".lt  or  shoes  or  hat.  In  each  case  Hollywood 
asks  also  to  collect  the  court  costs.  Kronheim 
became  a  little  annoyed  as  he  often  has  be- 
fore. And  said  hereafter  he  will  not  require 
defendants  to  pay  the  court  costs  unless 
the  company  can  prove  It's  entitled  to  them. 
He  pointed  out  the  law  gives  a  Judge  discre- 
tion in  assessing  court  costs.  The  law  says 
that's  to  discourage  frivolous  and  vexatious 
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suits  that  Interfere  with  the  administration 
of  Justice.  The  lawyer  for  Hollywood  asked 
Kronheim.  "Do  you  maintain  these  suits  are 
frivolous  and  vexatious?"  Said  Kronheim: 
"I  do  Indeed." 

He  pointed  out  Hollywood  In  several  cases 
took  legal  action  against  customers  less  than 
three  weeks  after  they'd  made  their  pur- 
chases. Including  a  case  where  the  customer 
had  told  the  store  she  was  111  and  at  the 
moment  couldn't  pay.  The  store  filed  suit 
anyway. 

On  an  average  day  the  audience  In  small 
claims  court  will  see  a  procession  of  two- 
dollar  lawsuits,  dozens  of  them  filed  by  the 
same  stores,  week  after  week.  They  generally 
are  stores  that  specialize  In  and  advertise 
heavily  their  easy  credit  terms  with  such 
catch-phrases  as  magic  credit,  easiest  credit 
terms  In  town,  no  money  down,  etc.  Of 
course  there's  nothing  Illegal  about  it.  But 
some  stores  down  there  exercise  little  or  no 
responsibility  In  granting  credit.  They'll  seU 
merchandise  to  customers  who  obviously 
can't  afford  It,  obviously  can't  make  the 
payments  and  who've  failed  to  make  them 
In  the  past.  Then  the  stores  will  file  suit  and 
either  force  the  payments  by  law  or  will  re- 
possess the  merchandise,  keep  what  pay- 
ments have  been  made  and  sell  the  same  stuff 
again. 

The  town's  reputable  merchants  like  that 
process  as  little  as  anyone  else.  Better  stores 
won't  grant  credit  to  people  who  haven't  the 
income  to  pay,  whose  history  shows  they 
can't  or  won't  pay  their  bills.  And  they  sel- 
dom show  up  In  court.  But  this  one  group  of 
stores  is  there  every  day  with  dozens  of  suits. 

It's  been  going  on  for  years.  Kronheim, 
since  he's  been  on  the  small  claims  bench, 
has  tried  to  discourage  It.  He  refused  a  claim, 
for  example,  by  a  store  that  had  sold  a  pair 
of  $19-shoes  on  credit  to  a  bUnd,  unemployed 
laborer.  On  that  and  other  occasions  he's 
had  some  caustic  remarks  to  make  about 
this  indiscriminate  credit. 

We  say  more  power  to  him. 

A  Judge  Retires 

Amid  all  the  fanfare  surrounding  the  ap- 
pointment of  18  new  Judges  and  the  change 
of  name  from  General  Sessions  Court  to  Su- 
perior Court,  a  Judge  quietly  retired.  He  Is 
Milton  S.  Kronheim,  Jr.  who  served  for  21 V2 
years  before  stepping  down  last  month. 

General  Sessions  Judges  usually  serve  and 
retire  without  leaving  a  mark  or  lasting  im- 
pression. However.  Judge  Kronheim  has  made 
two  monumental  contributions  to  society 
during  his  career  on  the  Bench — which 
should  be  noted  at  this  time  lest  we  forget 
who  set  the  wheels  in  motion  to  bring  these 
much  needed  changes. 

In  June  of  1949,  three  months  after  he  was 
sworn  in.  Judge  Kronheim  refused  to  give  a 
Judgment  to  a  store  which  had  sold  a  $15.00 
pair  of  shoes  to  a  man  with  several  depend- 
ents making  $18.00  per  week.  He  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  sound  basis  for 
granting  credit  in  such  a  case.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed the  decision  and  the  high  pressure 
credit  stores  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  How- 
ever In  1965 — sixteen  years  later,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a  similar 
decision  In  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals,  estab- 
lishing a  new  theory  of  law,  "Let  the  Seller 
Beware."  The  Appeals  Court  said  that  a  court 
may  well  refuse  to  enforce  a  contract  which 
it  finds  to  be  unconscionable.  This  is  what 
Judge  Kronheim  tried  to  say  as  far  back  as 
1949.  And  this  doctrine  was  finally  made  law 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  1965  deci- 
sion. (Williams  V.  Walker-Thomas  Furniture 
Co.,   i^  18604.  August   11,  1965). 

The  second  Important  change  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  brought  about  by  Judge 
Kronheim  was  a  new  garnishment  law  passed 
in  1958.  When  he  took  his  place  on  the  Munic- 
ipal Court  bench  in  1949  he  was  appalled  by 
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what  he  found.  Over  1,000  garnishment  cases 
came  before  the  Court  every  week.  He  decided 
that  most  of  these  cases  involved  people  who 
should  never  have  had  credit  in  the  first 
place.  The  old  garnishment  law  was  heavily 
weighed  for  the  creditor.  He  could  seize  up 
to  lOC;  of  the  paycheck.  Debtors  were 
harassed  and  were  fired  by  employers.  Judge 
Kronheim  began  to  work  on  Congress  to 
amend  the  law.  "Garnishment  seems  like 
reasonable  protection  against  deadbeats,"  he 
said,  "But  in  the  hands  of  these  merchants, 
it  has  become  a  monstrous  law  which  results 
in  widespread  exploitation  of  the  poor,  the 
uneducated  and  the  underprivileged." 

After  almost  ten  years  Congress  changed 
the  law  allowing  garnishment  of  only  10' ^ 
of  the  first  $200.00  each  month  and  prohibit- 
ing more  than  one  attachment  at  a  time. 
(Public  Law  86-130,  86th  Congress,  H.R. 
836,  August  4,  1959). 

This  is  the  law  today  and  it  works.  Em- 
ployees are  better  protected,  employers  are 
no  longer  harassed  and  the  promiscuous  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  questionable  risks  has 
been  greatly  curtailed. 


M/^RTNE     CORPORAL    MACHEN.     21, 
WOUNDEP  IN  VIETNAM,  DIES 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
1:1  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Marine  Cpl.  Arthur  W.  Machen,  a  brave 
young  man  from  Ruxton,  Mo.,  died  on 
December  1  from  woimds  received  in 
Vietnam  last  June.  I  should  like  to  honor 
his  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dec.  3.  1970) 

Marine  Corporal  Machen.  21,  Wounded  in 

Vietnam,  Dies 

Marine  Cpl.  Arthur  W.  Machen,  21.  of 
Ruxton,  died  Tuesday  of  wounds  he  received 
from  friendly  forces  while  on  a  combat 
patrol  In  Vietnam  last  June. 

Corporal  Machen,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  W.  Machen,  Jr.,  died  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  of  abdominal  wounds. 

The  Defense  Department  originally  re- 
p>orted  the  corporal  had  been  wounded  June 
19  In  an  enemy  ambush  while  on  patrol  In 
Quang  Nam  province.  However,  a  subsequent 
bulletin  said  he  had  been  wounded  by 
friendly  forces. 

DISAGREEMENT    NOTED 

Two  Communist  Ak-47  bullets  were  re- 
moved from  his  abdomen,  said  Mr.  Machen. 
the  soldier's  father.  The  corporal's  descrip- 
tion of  the  incident  also  Indicated  he  was 
wounded  in  an  enemy  ambush,  he  added. 

Within  minutes.  Corporal  Machen  was 
transferred  by  helicopter  to  the  hospital 
ship  Sanctuary  where  five  abdominal  opera- 
tions were  performed,  his  father  said. 

He  remained  aboard  the  hospital  ship 
until  late  July  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  Hospital  in  the  PhiUp- 
ptnes. 

His  parents,  informed  that  his  prognosis 
was  poor,  flew  to  the  Philippines  to  be  with 
him  while  he  underwent  two  additional  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Machen  remained  with  their 
son  throughout  August  and  returned  with 
him  aboard  the  plane  that  brought  him 
back  to  the  United  States. 

DECORATED    ANEW 

The  plane  stopped  en  route  at  Hickam 
Field   in  Hawaii,  where  at  2  A.M.   Corporal 
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Mj  Chen  and  another  seriously  wounded 
nu  rlne  received  combat  decorations  from 
Br  g.  Gen.  A.  H.  Adams.  The  ccarporal  had 
pr(  vlously  been  awarded  the  purple  heart. 
His  Initial  reaction  to  the  war  in  Vlet- 
na  n  was  'gung  ho',"  his  father  recalled.  ~As 
ibi  mouths  wore  on  his  enthusiasm  waned 
an  I  bis  letters  Indicated  a  growing  disillu- 
sionment with  the  political  objectives  of  the 
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However,"  Mr.  Machen  said,  "he  alwa;^ 

intalned    an    Intense    pride    In    being    a 

of  the  Marine  Corps." 

own  to  his  friends  as  Peter,  he  was  a 

of  a  Maryland  family  long  active  in 

and  legal  affairs.  His  father  Is  a  partner 

:he  law  Arm  of  Venable,  Baetjer  Sc  Howard. 

i  lesides  his  parents,  the  corporal  Is  sur- 

vl'ViBd  by  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

en;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and 

John  C.  Purves;  and  two  brothers,  John 

ves  Machen.  a  sophomore  at  Princeton 

University,  and  Henry  Lewis  Machen,  a  stu- 

t  at  the  GUman  School. 

meral   services   will    be   held   tomorrow, 

arrangements    are    Incomplete. 
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SAFETY  DISAGREEMENT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NEW  izasiY 
]  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sp  °aker,  as  Members  of  this  body  know, 
th  >  House-passed  version  of  the  Occupa- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  S.  2193 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  are  soon  to  go 
to  conference.  At  stake,  literally,  are  the 
llv»s  and  well-being  of  over  50  million 
lalorers  who  work  in  interstate  com- 
mi  roe. 

ji  an  effort  to  reach  an  effective  but 
fa  r  agreement  on  this  crucial  legislation, 
I  kish  to  introduce  In  the  Record  two 
re<  ent  editorials  which  reveal  tnat  the 
Arierican  public  wants  a  strong  irdus- 
tr;  al  safety  bill.  For  it  is  their  lives,  their 
heilth,  and  their  families  who  are  irre- 
ve  -sibly  affected  by  disability  and  lost 
CO  npensatlon. 

The  editorial  appearing  in  the  Toledo 
Bli  ide  on  November  28, 1970,  astutely  con- 
cludes that  the  House-passed  bill  would 
lei  ve  "the  Department  of  Labor  with  no 
mure  than  inspection  authority,"  which 
is  hardly  appropriate  "for  the  agency 
cl(  sest  to  the  workingman."  Both  articles 
rei  ognize  that  standards-setting  respon- 
se illty  should  rest  with  the  offlclal  who  is 
duly  authorized  to  represent  workers,  the 
Sejcretary  of  Labor. 

am  very  hopeful  that  our  delibera- 
tldns  in  conference  will  yield  legislation 
wl  ilch  has  the  confidence  and  future  co- 
op eration  of  workers,  management,  labor 
ur  ions,  and  the  American  public.  The 
eqitorials  follow: 

Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Nov.  28,  19701 

SATETT    DiSAGSrSMENT 

rhe  House  and  Senate  now  are  at  odds 
ov  er  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
bl  1.  There  Is  still  time  for  them  to  get  to- 
ge  ;her  on  a  compromise  product  before  the 
ad  Joumment  bell  rings  and  we  hope  for 
ea-Iy  evidence  of  willingness  to  do  that. 

::ontlnued  denial  of  federal  statutory  pro- 
te  ;tion  to  the  nation's  workers  cannot  be 
Jumfled;  the  Industrial  accident  toll  Is  in- 
to erably  high  and  state  safety  laws  aren't 
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affording  much  relief.  More  than  15,000  em- 
ployes were  killed  last  year  In  on-Job  acci- 
dents and  almost  2.25  million  were  disabled. 
That  loss  magnitude  surely  calls  for  a  na- 
tional life-  and  Umb-savlng  effort. 

Last  week  the  Senate  passed,  with  some 
modiiicatlon,  a  bUl  advocated  by  organized 
labor  and  most  Democratic  senators.  This 
week  the  House  passed,  with  no  major  alter- 
ations, a  conflicting  version  backed  by  busi- 
ness and  the  Nixon  Administration.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  twain  should  not 
be  quilted  together  in  conference  commit- 
tee sessions. 

The  question  at  Issue  Is  whether  the  re- 
sponsibility for  implementation  of  the  law 
should  be  concentrated  or  diffused.  The  la- 
bor people  favor  the  former;  they  want  the 
secretary  of  labor  to  formulate  health  and 
safety  standards  and  be  In  charge  of  in- 
spection and  enforcement.  That  process  ap- 
p>ears  to  hold  the  most  hope  for  efficiency, 
but  business  claimed  there  would  be  too 
much  concentration  of  power  and  a  possi- 
biUty  of  abuse  of  that  power.  So  the  ad- 
ministration backed  a  plan  under  which  a 
new  presidentlally  appointed  board  would 
set  the  standards,  another  such  board  would 
handle  enforcement,  and  the  Labor  secretary 
would  be  left  only  with  Inspection  duties. 
That's  what  the  House  approved,  rejecting 
the  advice  of  its  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Some  labor  representatives  say  they 
would  rather  have  nothing  than  this  offer- 
ing; they  fear  industry  domination  of  the 
two  psmels. 

Certainly  the  Senate-passed  bill  is  more 
desirable.  It  would  allow  the  Labor  secretary 
to  draft  regulations  and  conduct  the  Inspec- 
tions, and  would  create  only  one  new 
board — for  enforcement  and  adjudication. 
The  conference  committee,  in  the  Interests 
of  economy  and  effectiveness,  should  try  to 
create  no  more  than  one  new  commission. 
The  wisdom  of  tripartite  authority  in  this 
field  totally  escapes  us.  It  seems  a  formula 
for  getting  nothing  accomplished. 

The  House  obviously  wasn't  contemplat- 
ing any  snappy  action — Its  bill  allows  one 
of  the  panels  three  years  for  drafting  of 
the  health  and  safety  standards.  A  lot  of 
accidents  won't  wait  that  long  to  happen. 
The  Labor  Department  already  knows  where 
many  hazards  exist. 


[Prom  the  Toledo  Blade,  Nov.  28,  1970) 
Will  Congress  Mock  Knxco  and  Disabled? 

There  Is  no  argiiing  with  statistics  which 
say  that  every  year  about  14,500  workers  are 
killed  and  another  2.2  million  are  disabled 
in  industrial  accidents.  Even  in  Congress 
there  has  been  no  dispute  over  the  need  for 
federal  protection  of  most  of  the  nation's 
workers  in  factories  and  on  construction 
sites. 

This  responsibility  for  setting  standards  of 
health  and  safety,  supervising  them,  and  en- 
forcing them  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
states.  Regulations  vary  widely,  unevenly, 
and  in  some  areas  are  virtually  nonexistent 
at  simply  winked  at. 

Nonetheless,  health  and  safety  standards 
rigorously  enforced  could  be  so  costly  as  they 
might  be  appUed  to  work  rules  on  top  of 
existing  union  contracts  that  for  three  years 
a  lobbying  battle  between  business  and  labor 
has  been  raging  behind  the  scenes  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  nature  of  It  has  surfaced  In  the 
House-passed  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill  backed  by  business  Interests  and  the 
Nixon  admlnlEtration.  The  bill,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  has  taken  the 
program  away  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Instead,  It  would  create  a  presldentlally 
appointed  five-metnber  board  to  draft  the 
standards    and    a    separate    three-mecuber 
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panel  to  enforce  them.  It  would  leave  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  no  more  than  In- 
spection authority — a  bone  with  bej'ely  a 
scrap  of  meat  for  the  agency  closest  to  the 
workingman. 

The  most  valid  protest  raised  against  the 
substitute  bill  Is  that  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed regulatory  boards  tend  to  be  In- 
effective and  captives  of  the  Industry  they 
are  regulating. 

At  the  least,  tbere  should  be  a  more  bal- 
anced sharing  in  the  regulation  drafting  and 
enforcement  provisions.  A  Senate-parsed 
cotupromlse  gives  the  labor  secretary  au- 
thority to  set  safety  standards  but  provides 
for  a  three-member  panel  to  rule  on  alleged 
\4olatlons.  It  comes  much  closer  to  equity  for 
both  Bides. 

A  chance  to  settle  for  this  much  is  possible 
when  the  two  bills  are  taken  up  In  confer- 
ence. The  death  and  disabling  statistics  de- 
mand something  more  than  callous  dismissal 
predicated  on  cost-analysis. 


U.S.S.  "SOUTH  CAROLINA" 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAKOLBNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1979 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970,  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  the 
keel  was  laid  for  the  U£.S.  South 
Carolina,  the  second  in  a  new  class  of 
naval  vessels. 

We  in  South  Carolina  are  proud  and 
honored  to  have  thi^  mighty  nuclear 
warship  bear  our  name,  a  name  last 
borne  by  the  battlesliip  South  Carolitia 
during  the  First  World  War.  We  are 
proud  to  play  a  part  in  the  upgrading 
of  the  fleet — a  task  essential  to  our  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  sea  power  and  as 
a  nation. 

The  principal  address  at  the  keel  lay- 
ing was  given  by  the  Honorable  Sthom 
Thurmond,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  THimitoND  re- 
views at  length  the  history  and  accom- 
plishments of  South  Carolina  and  its 
people;  he  shows  that  the  character  and 
the  abihty  of  Its  citizens  has  produced 
greatness  for  the  State  for  300  hundred 
years;  he  aflSrms  that  this  ship  will  bear 
a  proud  and  honored  name. 

Senator  TntiRMOND  delivered  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  hear.  I  include  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  sure  knowledge  that 
all  who  read  them  will  find  them  both 
stirring  and  informative: 

REMARKS    OF    SENATOR    STROM    THCBMOND 

Secretary  Chafee,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Zum- 
walt.  Admiral  Rlckover,  and  other  Distin- 
giiished  Naval  Officials;  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Rivers,  Congressman  Dorn,  Congress- 
man Mann,  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Holifleld, 
and  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Downing;  Mr, 
Ackerman  and  Officials  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Company;  Distingiiished  Guests  and  Ijadies 
and  Gentlemen;  You  who  have  come  here  to- 
day are  witnessing  a  milestone  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  Navy  for  the  future— the  keel 
laying  of  another  nuclear  powered  warship. 

Look  around  you.  On  the  waterfront,  you 
see  our  first  nuclear  carrier,  the  famous  En- 
terprise, which  is  now  undergoing  testing 
of  reactor  cores  which  will  fuel  her  for  more 
than  10  years.  In  a  graving  dock  on  your 
right    the    nuclear-powered    carrier   Himilt 
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Is  half  finished.  On  building  ways  to  your 
right  the  nuclear  carrier  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower is  taking  shape.  On  building  ways  to 
your  left  the  hull  of  the  nuclear  frigate 
Cali/ornia  Is  well  along  In  construction. 

These  ships  and  the  nuclear  carriers  and 
frigates  to  follow  will  provide  our  Navy  with 
the  most  powerful  naval  surface  striking 
forces  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Our  Nation's  greatest  deterrent  to  all- 
out  war  is  our  nuclear  triad  of  strike  forces 
which  Includes  our  fleet  of  41  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarines  as  an  essential  component. 
Two  of  these  are  now  in  this  shipyard  being 
converted  to  carry  the  Poseidon  missile. 

There  are  now  49  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines in  operation  with  more  under  con- 
struction in  this  and  other  yards.  The  first 
of  a  new  class  of  high  speed  nuclear  attack 
submarines  which  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
Congress  will  soon  start  constrxiction  in  this 
yard. 

I  am  proud  that  the  name  of  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina  will  be  borne  for 
the  rest  of  this  century  by  one  of  the  mighty 
nuclear  warships  of  this  fieet.  I  was  highly 
pleased  when  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Margaret 
Middleton  Rivers  was  chosen  to  authenticate 
the  keel  of  the  USS  South  Carolina,  as  she 
is  one  of  our  State's  most  charming,  lovely 
and  distinguished  ladies.  I  was  also  pleased 
that  she  selected  as  her  Matron  of  Honor 
her  beautiful  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  O.  East- 
man, and  regret  that  her  Maid  of  Honor, 
Miss  Marion  Rivers,  her  other  daughter, 
could  not  be  present. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  among  those  par- 
ticipating in  this  ceremony  is  Mrs.  Rivers' 
distinguished  husband.  Congressman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  No  one  In  this  country 
is  doing  more  to  support  a  strong  national 
defense  and  help  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  than  Mendel  Riv- 
ers. He  is  a  true  patriot  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  another  great  American  patriot,  the  fath- 
er of  the  nuclear  navy.  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover.  Ten  years  ago,  a  photograph  ac- 
companying an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  showed  the  Admiral  standing  in 
his  civilian  suit  of  clothes — as  you  see  him 
here  today — with  his  vision  on  some  distant 
point,  with  a  painting  of  a  naval  ship  in  the 
background  and  with  two  telephones  a 
hands  grasp  away.  The  Times'  article  made 
these  elements  of  the  photograph  self-ex- 
planatory. It  stated  that  the  Admiral  "has 
been  driven  to  greatness  and  controversy 
by  a  consuming  personal  philosophy  that 
'the  more  you  sweat  In  peace,  the  less  you 
bleed  in  war.'  "  It  pointed  out  that  "in  peace 
and  war  the  Admiral  stands  forth  as  a  lead- 
er in  this  country — and  in  the  world — In 
harnessing  nuclear  energy.  More  than  any 
other  man,  he  was  responsible  for  two  ep- 
ochal achievements":  The  first  nuclear  sub- 
marine, followed  by  a  growing  fleet  of  nu- 
clear submarines  and  surface  warships; 
second,  the  world's  "first  large-scale,  all- 
civiUan  atomic  power  plant  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pennsylvania."  The  article  observed 
that  "his  disdain  for  established  procedures 
almost  cut  short  his  naval  career  before  he 
could  score  his  atomic  triumphs." 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  thoughtful 
American— Including  those  in  the  Navy 
who  opposed  him— must  today  be  grateful 
that  Congress  intervened  to  prevent  the  ter- 
mination of  the  naval  career  of  this  brilliant 
and  dedicated  officer. 

Every  American  should  be  glad  that  for  the 
past  20  years  the  Congress  has  heeded  the 
advice  of  Admiral  Rickover  to  provide  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  our  submarine  and  sur- 
sepn  flJ'*'"!  ^°''"^  ^'''^  t^at  Congress  has 
car?v^r,!^  "  **"*'  ^^  ^^  ''««"  »»°wed  to 
DroviH«  ***'\r**'  *orl^-  This  great  Fleet  will 
provide  our  Nation  with  credible  and  flexl- 
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ble  responses  to  the  Inexorable  pressures  of 
International  affairs,  a  capability  so  vitally 
needed  if  our  freedom  is  to  survive.  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  see  that  our  nuclear 
fieet  Is  expanded  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  counter  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet 
naval  threat.  In  recent  unannounced  tests, 
the  Russians  have  made  significant  progress 
toward  achieving  a  MIRV  of  their  own  on 
their  giant  SS-9  rocket. 

The  ship  whose  keel  we  are  laying  today 
Is  a  gulded-mlssile  frigate,  the  second  one 
of  its  class.  It  is  propelled  by  two  nuclear 
reactors,  and  will  have  a  speed  of  over  thirty 
knots.  It  will  have  at  least  ten  years  of  nor- 
mal ship  operation  before  refueling  is  re- 
quired. It  will  have  the  most  advanced  anti- 
aircraft guided-mlssile,  anti-submarine  war- 
fare weapons  and  electronic  warfare  systems 
In  the  world,  and  will  carry  562  officers  and 
men.  Traditionally,  States'  names  have  been 
reserved  for  the  most  powerful  surface  ships 
in  the  Navy,  originally  shlps-of-the-line  and 
later  battleships.  In  order  to  carry  on  this 
tradition,  the  Navy  has  assigned  States' 
names  to  the  nuclear -propelled  ships  of  the 
DLGN-36  class. 

The  American  custom  of  naming  ships-of- 
the-line  after  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
Federal  Union  Is  a  good  one.  Ships,  like 
States,  have  dignity  and  power,  and.  like 
States,  they  must  be  ever  vigilant  in  defense 
of  our  liberties. 

Because  the  names  of  States  are  so  suit- 
able for  the  names  of  fighting  ships,  we  use 
these  names  again  and  again;  and  each  ship 
which  is  given  the  name  of  a  State  anew 
naturally  Inherits  the  history  and  exploits  of 
its  predecessors.  The  ship  which  we  name 
today  has  some  Interesting  ancestors. 

The  Carolina,  leading  ship  of  the  tiny  ex- 
pedition that  settled  South  Carolina  300 
years  ago,  should  surely  be  considered  the 
first  of  these,  although  she  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Man-of-War.  She  was  certainly 
a  fighting  ship — not  because  of  the  meager 
armament  that  she  carried,  but  because  of 
the  dangers  which  she  faced  and  overcame. 
She  fought  her  way  through  storms  which 
wrecked  two  of  her  companions,  and  made 
an  amphibious  landing  on  territory  claimed 
by  the  hostile  Empire  of  Spain.  Her  success 
established  South  Carolina  as  the  south- 
western outpost  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

Other  ships,  among  them  some  named 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  carried  settlers 
during  the  ensuing  Century  to  the  New 
World,  and  helped  South  Carolina  grow 
great.  As  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  American 
Independence,  South  Carolina  undertook  to 
play  its  part  in  naval  affairs,  notably  by  com- 
missioning the  frigate  South  Carolina,  built 
in  Holland — "a  celebrated  and  formidable 
ship  .  .  .  carrying  40  guns  .  .  .  her  keel  about 
160  feet  long  and  strong  as  a  castle  .  .  ."  She 
took  a  number  of  prize  vessels  and  helped  in 
the  capture  of  the  Bahamas  before  her  own 
capture  by  the  British  in  December,  1782. 
During  the  Confederate  War  another  fighting 
ship  was  named  after  South  Carolina— not 
by  her  proper  name,  but  by  her  nickname. 
The  Palmetto  State,  an  early  Ironclad  ram 
constructed  in  Charleston,  which  was  for  a 
time  successful  in  driving  off  the  federal 
blockade. 

Tie  most  recent  ship  to  be  named  after 
the  State  was  the  battleship  South  Carolina 
commissioned  in  1910.  Like  the  ships  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Great  White  Fleet," 
this  South  Carolina  carried  as  the  figurehead 
on  her  prow  a  replica  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States.  This  type  of  figurehead 
was  discarded  in  1909,  but  the  one  from  the 
South  Carolina  was  saved  and  now  graces  the 
main  entrance-way  under  the  north  portico 
in  the  State  House  in  Columbia.  The  ward- 
room sliver  from  this  South  Carolina,  pre- 
sented   by    Governor    Ansel    In    1910,    was 
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returned  to  the  State  after  the  ship  was  de- 
commissioned in  1921.  This  prised  po.ssession 
was  brought  to  the  Governor's  Mansion  while 
I  was  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State. 

South  Carolina  has  been  honored  to  have 
these  ships  bear  her  name.  The  new  South 
Carolina,  however,  might  well  remember 
other  stirring  events  In  the  State's  naval 
history.  South  Carolina  respects  seapower 
because  she  has  felt  Ite  effects  on  a  number 
of  occasions. 

After  an  unsuccessful  Invasion  attempt  in 
1671.  the  Spanish  ravaged  the  South  Carolina 
coast  in  1686.  South  Carolina  took  her  re- 
venge In  1706  in  repelling  a  combined  French 
and  Spanish  Invasion  of  Charleston.  In  this 
campaign  only  one  South  Carolinian  was  lost 
and  230  of  the  enemy  captured. 

Harried  by  pirates  in  the  early  1700's. 
South  Carolina  ships  drove  them  from  the 
coast  In  1718,  hanging  forty-nine  of  the^e 
marauders  in  one  month.  Tliroughout  the 
colonial  period  a  little  South  Carolina  Navy 
ranged  down  the  present  inland  waterv.'ay 
towa-d  Spanish  Florida.  One  of  these  "scout 
boats"  was  called  the   "Carolina." 

During  the  American  Revolution,  South 
Carolina  staved  off  attack  by  the  British 
Fleet  ai  the  Battle  of  Sullivan's  Island. 
June  2fi  1776— a  date  immortalized  on  the 
Great  Sea:  of  the  State,  but  British  seapower 
succeeded  in  overwhelming  Charleston  in 
1780.  Dunng  the  Confederate  War  the  South 
Carolina  coast  again  suffered  amphibious  in- 
vasion, when  the  Federal  forces  captured 
Port  Roya.  under  Admiral  Samuel  DuPoni; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  military  feats  ol  all 
time  was  South  Carolina-s  containment  of 
this  Invasion  for  over  three  years  until  the 
end  of  the  War.  Fort  Sumter,  poised  like  a 
battleship  on  station  at  the  mouth  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  frustrated  all  Union  at- 
tempts at  entrance.  Charleston  Harbor,  scene 
of  this  mighty  naval  deadlock,  also  saw  the 
first  use  ol  tne  spar  torpedo  and  the  first 
successful   submarine   CSS  H.   L.   Hunley. 

The  active  naval  base  at  Charleston  today 
carries  on  a  great  tradition.  The  ship  which 
bears  the  name  South  Carolina  will,  however, 
be  carrying  more  than  a  naval  tradition  int  j 
the  future.  It  will  carry  with  her  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  honor  and  the  character  of  the 
State  Thl  is  no  time  to  trace  fullv  the  his- 
tory of  my  great  State  for  you,  but  I  think 
I  shoula  tell  you  something  of  the  charac- 
ter she  bears.  South  Carolina  is  a  State 
which  prefers  to  work  in  concert  with  other 
States  bri  .sne  has  never  hesitated  to  dis- 
agree wher.  sne  has  thought  that  honor  or 
truth  or  right  were  at  .stake. 

If  I  were  to  name  the  two  greatest  sons  of 
South  Carolina,  I  would  name  John  C.  Cal- 
houn and  Andrew  Jackson.  Both  were  men 
of  unimpeachable  Integrity  and  strong  con- 
viction Thev  oelieved  in  principle,  and  thev 
were  men  of  action  It  was  perhaps  inevi- 
table that  they  would  disagree.  But  the  one 
was  the  greatest  Vice  President  we  have  ever 
nad,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  minis 
in  the  history  of  American  politics;  and  the 
other  was  the  first  President  that  brought 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  to  the  people  of 
the  Natirn.  South  Carolina  has  given  the 
nation  a  legucy  of  unyielding  courage  and 
dedication  to  public  service  in  both  war  and 
peace. 

Now  I  submit  that  It  was  not  '>y  chance 
that  South  Carolina  produced  such  great 
leaders.  These  men  emerged  because  the 
South  had  not  only  high  character  but  a  high 
civilization  as  well.  The  South  had  the 
means  to  support  a  highl,  refined  and  articu- 
late culture.  In  the  decade  before  the  War  for 
Independence,  exports  to  Britain  from  the 
port  of  Charleston  alone  were  three  times  the 
value  of  exports  from  all  the  ports  of  New 
England  combined,  and  one-and-a-half  times 
the  value  of  all  the  exports  of  New  England, 
New  York  end  Pennsylvania  combined.  In 
fact,  on  the  very  evr  of  the  hostilities,  the 
Southern   ports   exported   goods   worth   over 
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biUion  pounds  8t«rllng,  well  over  ticice 

export  trade  of  the  Northern  ports.  Eoo- 

cinicaU>  speaking,  the  South  bad  far  more 

stake  than  the  North  In  the  War  for  In- 

dej)endence  against  Great  Britain. 

bat  kind  of  a  society  was  it?  The  first 

iiarier  or  Constitution  for  South  Carolina 

drafted  by  the  great  philosopher,  John 
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n  16«5,  South  Carolina  was  the  first  prov- 
111  e  In  the  New  World  to  plant  rice  for 
a  e,  thus  opening  up  a  basis  for  tho  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  Sou^h. 

n  1698,  the  first  free  library  in  America 
u'.^  started  by  tiie   provincial   General  As- 

nbly. 

n   1712    the  first  state  health  officer  In 

erica  was  Gilbert  Guttery  of  South  Caro- 
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n  1735.  the  first  opera  advertised  by  title 
American  soil  was  given  In  Charles  Town. 
n  1736,  the  first  building  In  Amerlcp,  de- 
ed wholly  to  drama  was  built  In  South 

n  1740,  the  first  free  school  fo"  Negroes 
America  was  founded  In  South  Carolina. 
jx  1762,  the  first  musical  society  in  Amer- 
,  the  St.  Cecelia  Society,  was  organized 
Charles  Town  and  is  still  floiu-lshlng. 
ji  1773,  the  first  public  museum — which 
happened  to  be  the  first  museum  of  Nat- 
History — and  the  first  dty  Charrber  of 
cknmerce  were  founded  in  Charles  Town. 
tn  1776,  joTith  Carolina  was  the  only 
St  kte  whose  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
de  jendence  were  all  natives  of  the  State,  and 
college  men,  educated  In  England.  They 
Edward  Rutledge;  Thomas  Heyward. 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.;  ana  Arthur  Mlddle- 
.  The  oldest  was  34;  the  others  were  26, 
and  29. 

Ne  see  here  a  picture  of  a  society  that 

In  the  forefront  of  intellectual  and  ar- 

tic    cultivation.    Historical    studies    show 

th^t  more  Carolinians   went   abroad  to  re- 

ve  their  education  than  any  other  colony. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  first  municipal 

lege  In  the  United  States,  the  College  of 

.  was  chartered  in  1785,  and  still 

le^ds  distinction  to  the  city.  The  first  edu- 

insiitutlon  in  the  nation  entirely  sup- 

Jrted    by    State   funds,    the    University    of 

Squth   Carolina,   was   chartered   in    1801.   It 

no  accident  that  the  South  was  a  crea- 

soclety,  brimming  over  with  energetic, 

Inielligent,  and  resourceful  men. 

[t  is  In  the  character  of  South  Carolina  to 
ue   individual   distinction.   "South   Caro- 
a''  is  a  name  applied  to  a  government  and 
a  territory;   but  mostly  it  means  people, 
people  dedicated  to  individual  freedom, 
individual  skill,  and  Individual  accompllsh- 
people  with  service   to  State  and  to 
lion.  A  good  ship  like  a  good  State,  values 
honors  the  people  who  serve  her.  The 
South  Carolina  will  be  a  great  ship  be- 
e  of  the  officers  and  crew  who  will  man 
As  I  have  Indicated,  the  American  cus- 
of  naming  ships  after  States  is  a  good 
.   South   Carolina   is   proud   to  lend   her 
to  a  new  fighting  ship  of  the  United 
Navy.  May   she  long  roam   the  seas, 
may  she  triumph  over  the  enemy  wher- 
she  goes.  May  the  ship  South  Carolina 
a  fame  comparable   with  that  of  the 
whose  great  name  she  bears.  May  her 
loits   in    the   cause    of    honor    and   duty 
lasting  credit  to  our  State  and  to  the 
Nttloa. 
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FACT  SHEET- 


-U.S.8.   "SOTITH  CAROLIWa" 
(DLCN-37) 


Bu!lder:   Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
D  7  Dock  Co. 

Number  of  Shipa  in  Class:  Two  (DLGN-36 
d  DLGN~37). 

Type  of  Vessel:  AnUaircraft  and  antisub- 
ariae  warfare  for  first  line  striking  forces. 
Propulalon:    Two  Nuclear  Reactors. 
ipced:  Over  thirty  knots. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Overall  Length :  696  feet. 

Extreme  Breadth:  61  feet. 

Full  Load  Displacement:  10,000  tons. 

Complement:    662  Officers  and  Men. 

Number  of  Propellers :  Two. 

Keel  Ikying:  December  1, 1970. 

Delivery:  1973. 

Significant  features 

Nuclear  Propulsion — At  least  10  years  of 
normal  ship  operation  before  refueling  Is 
required. 

Naval  Tactical  Data  System. 

Helicopter  Facility — Capability  to  land, 
.service  and  launch  helicopters. 

Two  5"  54  Guns. 

Long  Range  Sonar. 

Most  advanced  antiaircraft  gulded-mlsslle, 
anti8\ibmaiine  warfare  weapons  and  elec- 
tronic warfare  systems. 

Two  Tartar  surface-to-air  missile  launch- 
ers. 

ASROC  launcher. 


December  3,  1970 

PINAL  TRIBUTES  TO  P.  WARD  JUST 


TRIBUTE    TO    CONGRESSMAN 
MASTON  O'NEAL 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GKOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Georgia  Stockman,  a  publication  of  the 
C3teorgia  Livestock  Association,  has  in 
its  November-December  issue  a  well- 
deserved  and  laudatory  editorial  on  the 
services  of  Congressman  Maston  O'Neal 
of  the  Second  District  of  Georgia.  Also 
in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  live- 
stock industry  of  America,  the  same 
magazine  paid  Congressman  O'Neal  the 
compliment  of  putting  a  full  page  pic- 
ture of  him  on  the  cover. 

I  include  the  editorial  from  the  Geor- 
gia Stockman  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  trtbute  to  Congressman 
O'Neal  at  this  point: 

PEEsroENT's  Report 
(By  Nolan  E.  Cloud) 

For  sir  years  Maston  O'Neal  has  repre- 
sented Georgia's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  Congress.  He  and 
his  gracious  and  very  charming  wife  Char- 
lott  have  also  proven  to  be  great  ambassa- 
dors of  good  will  In  Washington  for  all  of 
Georgia. 

The  Georgia  Livestock  Association  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  O'Neal  for  many  things  dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  Washington.  His  seeking 
and  getting  appointment  to  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  demonstrated  his  in- 
terest and  concern  for  agriculture,  Georgia's 
largest  Industry.  TTie  leadership  of  this  or- 
ganization has  sought  his  help  and  guidance 
many  times  and  on  every  occasion  he  has 
given  a  full  measure  of  cooperation. 

He  was  a  dedicated  and  effective  spokes- 
man for  us  when  the  Commerce  Department 
imposed  an  export  quota  on  cattle  hides.  For 
two  years  in  a  row  he  introduced  legislation 
to  plug  the  loopholes  in  the  red  meat  lin- 
port  quota  law. 

In  our  legislative  battles  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  livestock  producers  we  have  won 
some  and  we  have  lost  some  but  win,  loee  or 
draw  Congressman  O'Neal  has  been  there 
with  us. 

Mr.  O'Neal  did  not  seek  reelection  this 
yrar  because  of  bis  health.  His  departure 
from  the  United  States  Congress  is  a  loss 
to  Georgia  livestock  producers  and  Indeed  to 
all  Gdorgians  who  believe  in  free  enterprise 
and  responsible  conservative  government. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ttUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrsday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  F.  Ward  Just,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun,  on 
October  24,  1970,  marked  the  end  of  a 
long  and  successful  career  as  a  journal- 
i.st  and  pubJisher,  as  well  as  a  life  of  pub- 
lic service  to  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  chronicle  the 
events  which  occurred  during  Ward 
Just's  eventful  lifetime.  Still,  I  want  to 
memorialize  him  appropriately  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  citizen  of  honor  and 
distinction. 

A  most  fitting  tribute  to  P.  Ward  Just 
was  composed  by  his  talented  and  in- 
dividually successful  son,  Ward  S.  Just, 
formerly  associated  with  Newsweek 
magazine  and  with  the  Washington  Post. 

In  a  final  tribute  to  his  dad.  Ward  S. 
Just  wrote  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  News-Sun  issue  of  October  27, 
1970,  as  follows: 

p.  Ward  Just 

This  community  knows  the  career,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  recount  it  here.  One 
of  the  officials  whose  words  appeared  on  page 
one  last  Saturday  called  him  a  tower  of 
strength;  he  was  that,  and  more  besides. 
We  could  produce  a  mountain  range  of 
statistics  and  facts  which  would  prove  a 
successful  life,  as  Americans  are  accustomed 
to  measuring  successful  lives.  Enough  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  the 
newspaper  left  off  and  my  father  began. 
And  his  father  before  him.  His  countless 
kindnesses  and  strong  loyalties  are  known 
best  to  their  recipients,  among  them  his 
family.  My  father's  life  was  the  newspaper, 
his  family  and  his  friends — sometimes  in 
that  order,  sometimes  in  other  orders.  So 
take  the  public  career  as  a  given,  and  move 
on  to  more  difficult  matters. 

A  man  who  had  met  and  defeated  most  of 
what  life  had  thrown  at  him  found  cut 
about  a  month  ago  that  there  was  some- 
thing else  he  hadn":  reckoned  on.  The  kind 
of  talent  and  nerve  that  had  built  a  good 
paper  from  a  mediocre  one  and  an  astonish- 
ingly successful  one  from  a  failure  was  no 
good  In  dealing  with  a  doctor's  report.  Neither 
was  money.  There  was  the  report,  and  It  was 
irreversible. 

He  told  me  about  it  on  a  Thursday,  sitting 
In  a  chair  In  his  library,  the  ever-present 
pile  of  newspapers  close  at  hand.  He  told 
me  what  they  had  said,  and  then  went  on  to 
give  his  reaction  to  it.  Dammit,  we  are  not 
going  to  sit  here  and  cry  together;  we  are 
going  to  be  serious  men,  he  said.  For  him- 
self he  was  "philosophical."  It  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  heard  him  use  the  word.  He 
seemed  to  me  that  afternoon  to  be  staring 
something  in  the  face,  and  staring  It  down, 
as  he  had  stared  down  other  things  in  his 
life. 

Courage  has  been  defined  as  grace  under 
pressure,  which  Is  satisfactory  if  you  are 
describing  a  soldier  or  some  other  man  cf 
combat.  But  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
here  to  defeat.  The  enemy  could  not  lose.  So 
what  Ward  Just's  family  did  was  watch 
a  man  accommodate  himself  to  fate,  and 
each  day  he  had  to  accommodate  himself  a 
little  more. 

It  was  not  m  his  nature.  He  was  a  fighter 
and  did  not  believe  in  defeat;  a  man  stn'?- 
gled   and   if  he   struggled   hard  eno\igh   ne 
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would  win.  You  could  destroy  a  man  but  not 
defeat  bim.  It  was  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
battle  he  waged,  and  in  the  beginning  he 
seemed  puzzled  by  It.  We  watched  for  the 
signs  of  surrender,  but  they  never  came. 
We  will  never  know  if  he  Wds  in  pain,  be- 
cause he  did  not  speak  of  it.  He  talked  In- 
stead about  his  newspaper.  Joked  with  the 
nurses    and    reminisced    Willi    his    family. 

Alexander  I.  Solzbenltsyn,  the  great  Rus- 
sian novelist  who  a  month  ago  won  the  Nobel 
Prize,  speaks  in  his  book  "The  First  Circle" 
about  "the  last  inch."  What  has  gone  be- 
fore can  be  spoiled  or  ruined  if  the  last 
part — of  a  building,  a  work  of  art,  a  life — Is 
neglected  or  incompletely  felt.  With  Infi- 
nite strength,  gentleness  and  grace  Ward 
Just  dealt  with  the  last  days  of  bis  life. 
Those  who  were  near  to  him  tried  to  give 
him  some  of  their  strength,  but  he  didn't 
need  any  of  it.  He  had  quite  enough  of  his 
own;  enough  to  smile  In  appreciation  at  the 
letters  he'd  get.  The  last  day  of  bis  lUe 
he  regretted  that  his  illness  was  causing 
sorrow.  Tell  them  I'm  all  right,  he  said. 

I  do  not  know  how  greatness  is  measured, 
but  if  the  measurement  has  anything  to  do 
with  largeness  of  spirit,  then  Ward  Just 
was  a  great  man.  But  among  other  things,  he 
disliked  hjrperbole.  So  perhaps  it  will  do  to 
say  simply  that  we  have  lost  a  man.  Some 
man. 

While  there  is  little  that  can  be  added 
to  the  eloquent  and  moving  eulogy  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  friends  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens  whose  final  com- 
ments are  worthy  of  reproduction  here. 
For  example,  Ward  Just's  friend  and  at- 
torney, Murray  R.  Conzelman,  re- 
marked: 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Just  was  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Waukegan  News- 
Sun.  He  had  been  a  founding  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Waukegan  Port  Authority  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  civic  leaders  In  Lake 
County,  Illinois,  Most  of  the  Important  pub- 
lic projects  in  Lake  County  would  not  have 
been  completed  except  for  his  leadership 
and  ability  to  get  divergent  Interests  work- 
ing together.  Of  course  these  are  only  the 
material  things  that  we  see  everyday.  Of  far 
greater  Importance  was  the  fact  that  the 
mere  working  together  of  people  created  a 
harmonious  atmosphere  for  progress.  With- 
out such  an  atmosphere  there  could  be  no 
progress  despite  everybody's  best  efforts,  so 
that  in  truth  F.  Ward  Just's  real  contribu- 
tion to  his  community  was  that  he  created 
that  atmosphere. 

A  close  friend  of  the  late  Ward  Just, 
Ward  L.  Quail,  vice  president  of  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, paid  tribute  to  his  late  friend  in 
these  words : 
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It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Ward 
Just  shortly  before  World  War   II. 

It  was  a  brief  session  at  Tribune  Tower 
and  little  did  I  realize  at  the  time  that  we 
would  develop  a  very  warm  and  rewarding 
iriendsliip. 

Although  I  didn't  get  to  see  Ward  Just 
during  the  four  years  that  I  served  In  the 
Navy,  I  was  in  contact  with  him  by  mail,  and 
since  that  time  we  have  been  very  closely 
at«)ciated  on  countless  business  and  social 
occasions.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  I 
came  to  admire  everything  for  which  he 
stood. 

I  regard  Ward  Just  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing figures  In  newspaper  publishing  in  the 
history  not  only  of  Illinois  but  of  the  entire 
nation.  He  was  a  man  who  made  some  truly 
great  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
his  profession.  In  this  respect,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  one  of  his  greatest  memorials  Is 
the  daily  pubUcation  of  the  "Waukegan 
News-Sun"  which  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
newspapers  If  not  the  finest  in  a  medium 
sized  community  In  the  entire  United  States. 

Ward  Just  was  a  warm  and  wonderful 
friend.  Along  with  countless  others,  I  shall 
miss  him  so  very  much. 

George  G.  Crawford,  who  served  as 
editor  of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun  for 
many  years  under  both  P.  Ward  Just,  as 
well  as  his  late  father,  Frank  W.  Just, 
made  this  poignant  observation: 

P.  Ward  Just  was  one  of  the  few  news- 
paper publishers  I  have  known  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that  his  news- 
paper was  a  servant  of  Its  readers,  and  a 
medium  of  education  geared  to  help  in  the 
never-ending  fight  to  preserve  the  freedoms 
so  dearly  won  for  all  Americans.  His  goal 
was  to  preserve  those  freedoms  and  to  help 
all  Americans  become  effective  in  their  zeal 
to  maintain  the  advantage  of  our  Constitu- 
tional government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  influence  which  F. 
Ward  Just  brought  to  bear  on  the  Wau- 
kegan and  Lake  County  communities 
and  upon  the  12th  district  of  Illinois — 
will  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 
Many  in  this  Chamber  have  noted  his 
passing  and  will  recall  his  presence  in 
affairs  relating  to  the  news  media  and 
to  the  business  of  government.  Tliese  re- 
marks, and  particularly  the  tribute  of 
Ward  S.  Just  to  his  dad,  are  appropri- 
ately placed  in  this  most  permanent 
of  public  records — the  Congressional 
Record. 

Many  others  in  this  Chamber  join  with 
me  today  in  expressing  respect  for  the 
memory  of  F.  Ward  Just.  Likewise  they 
join  with  me  in  extending  to  his  widow. 
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Elizabeth  Just;  his  son.  Ward  S.  Just; 
his  daughter.  Mis.  Lawrence  G.  Stein - 
er,  as  well  .is  his  brother,  William  Jus', 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  Anderson,  an  1 
other  members  of  the  family,  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 


THE  FAMILY  NUTRITION  ACT  OF 
1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton State  (Mr.  Foley)  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  the  original 
Family  Nutrition  Act  last  year  aimed  at 
significant  reform  of  the  present  food- 
stamp  program. 

It  is  therefore  an  honor  for  me  to  add 
my  name  to  the  sponsorship  of  the  Fam- 
ily Nutrition  Act  of  1970.  This  legislation 
which  will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  on 
the  House  floor  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qcie)  is  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  replace  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee's  food  stamp  bill. 
The  latter  proposal  would  severely  crip- 
ple the  present  program. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent food  stamp  program,  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  bill— H.R.  18582— and  the 
bipartisan  substitute — H.R.  19889 — pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Foley  and  Mr.  Quie  : 
A  Comparison  or  thi  Major  Provisions  of 

Food  Stamp  Bills  To  Be  Considered  by  the 

House  of  Representatives 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison 
of  the  major  provisions  of  three  food  stamp 
programs — 1)  the  existing  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  and  regulations  pursuant  thereto;  2) 
H.R.  18582,  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
bill  as  reported  on  August  10,  1970;  and  3) 
H.R.  19,  the  Family  Nutrition  Act  of  1970. 
introduced  on  December  1,  1970,  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Quie,  Republican  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Democrat  of  Washington. 

The  section  numbers  appearing  after  each 
provision  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee bill  and  the  Family  Nutrition  Act  of  1970 
refer  to  the  section  of  the  specific  bill  in 
which  they  appear,  not  to  the  Food  St.imp 
Act  of  1964. 


Item 


Present  program  (Public  Law  88-520) 


House  Agriculture  Commitlee  (H.R.  18bg2) 


Family  Nulrilion  Act  cf  1970  (HP.  198i>S) 


1.  Term  of  program  and  level  of  funding.  Authorization:  Fiscal  1971  (thnugh  Dec.  31   1970 

only>-J17D,000,000.  Sec.  16(a). 

2.  Carryover  of  unexpended  funds None.  Unspent  funds  automatically  revert  to  the 

,  Treasury. 

3.  Territorial  coverage 50  States  only  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sec. 

Xl). 


Fiscal    1971-73-such   sums   as   Congress 
appropriate.  Sec.  10. 


may 


.  Individual  coverage. 


Group  of  related  or  nonrelatcd  individuals  living 
as  1  economic  unit  stiaring  cooking  facilities  ana 
for  whom  food  is  customarily  purchased  in 
common.  Not  residents  of  institutions  or  board- 
ing houses.  Also  individuals  with  cooking 
fBCilities.  Sec.  3(e). 


Unspent  lunds  continue  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  Sec.  10. 

50  Slates.  District  ot  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam.  Secietary  to  establish 
special  standards  ot  eligibility  and  allotment 
schedules  for  Pueito  Ricn.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  which  reflect  averaKe  per  capita  income 
and  cost  ol  obtainini;  a  nutntionally  adequate 
diet  Maximum  standards  and  ellotment 
schedules  set  at  those  ol  the  50  States  and 
District  ot  Columbia— n«  minimumt  specified. 
Sec.  2(b)  and  4(b) 

Present  program  extends  coverage  to  persons  60 
years  or  over  who  are  housebound,  physically 
handicapped,  or  otherwise  disabled  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  aie  unable  adequately  to  prepare 
all  cl  thei:  meals  Sec  2(c)  and  6(b). 
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Authorizations:  Fiscal  1971  J2  OfO  000  000.  Fiscal 
1972-$2,50O.0O0,00O.  Fiscsl'  19h-J3.00O 0O(J. 
000  Sec.  10. 

Same  as  in  House  Agriculture  Committee  bill. 
Sec.  10. 

SO  States  District  of  Columbia,  and,  after  July  I, 
1971,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and,  if  the  Secretary  after  consultation  w;lh 
the  Secretary  ol  liiteiior  deteimines,  Amenca 
Samoa.  Secretary  may  cstablsh  coupon  allot- 
ments and  prcporlionate  ciiar^es  that  reflect 
the  cost  ot  obtaining  a  nutritionally  adeqwte 
diet  Sets  minimum  levH  at  80  percent  ol  allot- 
ment value  and  charges  lor  the  50  Stales  and 
the  District  of  Columba.  Sec,  3  (j). 

Present  program  plus  (1)  all  peisons  60  years  or 
over  regardless  of  availability  ot  lacilities  or 
whether  they  can  or  do  prepare  their  own  meals, 
or  are  handicapped  and  (2)  those  under  60  who 
are  unable  adequately  to  picpaie  their  meals 
because  they  are  physKal'y  oi  mentally  handi- 
capped. Spec'fic  excluiio'i  ot  commune:..  Sec.  3(e). 
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'.    Product  coverage. 


i    Household  income  eligibility. 


1    Work  test. 


S   Certification  procedure. 


l\  Coupon  iuuinc*  location  and  fre- 
quency. 
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Item 


Present  program  (Public  Law  88-520) 


House  Agriculture  Committee  (H.R.  18582) 


Family  Nutrition  Act  of  1970  (H.R.  19889) 


Any  food  or  food  product  except  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, tobacco,  imported  package  foods,  and 
imparted  meats  or  meat  products.  Sac.  3(b). 


Other  eligibility  qualificatiofls. . 


States  set  standard  of  maximum  income  consist- 
ent with  income  standards  used  by  State  in  its 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs.  Pres- 
ent range  extends  from  $2,160  for  a  family  of 
4  in  South  Carolina  to  $4,320  in  New  Jersey. 
Sec.  5(b). 

Requires  that  States  shall  place  a  limitation  on  the 
resources  to  be  allowed  eligible  households 
Sec.  5(b). 


No  statutory  requirement  but  many  States  impose 
one. 


In  accordance  with  the  genera  procedures  and 
personnel  standards  used  for  certification  for 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs. 
Sec.  10(eX2). 


State  agency   responsible  for  making  issuance 
arrangements;  may  delegate  to  other  agencies 
of  local  governmental  units.  Regulation  requires 
^     at  least  semimonthly  issuance.  Sec.  10(b). 


Present  program  plus  meals  which  are  prepared 
by  political  subdivisions  or  private  nonprofit 
institutions,  which  do  not  receive  federally 
donated  foods,  and  which  are  delivered  to  the 
homes  of  persons  over  60  years  who  are  house- 
bound, handicapped  or  disabled  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  adequately  prepare  all  their  meals.  Sec. 
6(b). 

Secietary  of  Agriculture  (in  consultation  with 
HEW  Secretary)  to  establish  uniform  national 
standards  of  eligibility;  with  a  planned  maxi- 
mum income  slightly  over  W.OOO  for  a  family  of 
4.  Sec.  4(b). 

Standards  set  by  the  Secretary,  at  a  minimum, 
shall  prescribe  the  amounts  of  household  in- 
come and  other  financial  resources,  including 
both  liquid  and  nonhquid  assets  to  be  used  as 
criteiia  of  eligibility.  Also  excludes,  for  a  2-year, 
period,  any  household  which  includes  a  member 
over  18  wfio  is  claimed  as  an  income  tax  depen- 
dent by  another  taxpayer  not  in  the  household. 
Sec.  4(b). 

Excludes  from  eligibility  and  denies  stamps  to 
any  household  with  any  able-bodied  adult  be- 
tween 18  and  65  (except  mother  of  dependent 
children  under  18  or  bonafide  students  or  per- 
sons caring  for  incapacitated  adults  or  depen- 
dent children)  who  fails  to  register  tor  employ- 
ment or  refuses  to  accept  employment  or  public 
work  at  the  higher  of  State,  Federal,  or  regula- 
tory wage,  or  no  wage  floor  at  all,  if  none 
applicable. 

Same  as  under  present  program.  Sec.  6(a)(2) 


11.  Maximum  purchase  price  of  coupons.  Equivalent  to  household's  normal  expendituie  for 
'  food   (in    practice   up   to   33   percent  of  net 

income).  Sec.  7(b).  i 

l4  Free  stamps Only  in  experiment  in  2  counties  in  South  Carolina. 

No  statutory  provision  permits. 


14.  Partial  purchase  and  simplified  pur- 
chase lor  Federal  assistance  recip- 
ients. 


\' .  Total  coupon  allotment. 


No  special  provisions  (coupon  issutnce  schedules 
permit,  but  do  not  require,  weekly  purchase  ot 
portion  of  allotment  at  fractional  price).  No 
simplified  purchase.  1 


Such  amount  as  will  provide  household  with  an 
opportunity  more  nearly  to  obtain  a  low-cost 
nutritionally  adequate  ciiet.  (Defined  by  regu- 
lations as  economy  food  plan— $106  a  month 
lor  a  family  of  4.)  Sec.  7(a). 


1     Administrative  responsibility. 


State  welfare  agency  is  responsible  for  intrastate 
administration  and  must  request  program  for 
each  subdivision.  Sec.  10  (b)  and  (e). 


1  i.    Program  cost  sharing . 


If.  Concurrent  food  stamp  program  and 
commodity  distribution. 


Not  unless  emergency  situation  caused  by  a 
national  or  other  disaster  as  determined  by 
Secretary:  interpreted  to  exclude  long-term, 
nonnatural  disaster,  but  not  Short-term  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Sec.  4(b). 


Same  as  under  present  program. 


Reasonable  investment  test— not  to  exceed  30 
percent  oi  Income.  Sec.  5(bX2). 


Prohibited — minimum  charge  of  50  cents  per  per- 
son per  month  (household  ol  5  or  less)  or  $3  per 
household  (6  or  more)  with  State,  local,  and 
charitable  sources  to  help  insure  participation 
at  minimum  level.  Sec  5(bXl). 

Secretary  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity  to 
purchase  less  than  full  allotment.  States  may 
permit  households  receiving  federally  aided 
public  assistance  to  authorize  withholding  of 
purchase  price  from  assistance  payments  upon 
joint  approval  of  Secretaries  on  USDA  and  HEW. 
Sees  5(b)  and  6(a). 

Amount  which  Secretary  determines  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  (USDA 
has  indicated  that  this  would  be  the  economy 
food  plan).  Sec.  5(a). 


Same  as  under  present  program 


Secretary  to  finance  cost  of  bonus  coupons  and 
62.5  percent  of  travel  and  salaries  of  State  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  certifying  nonpublic  assist- 
ance households.  State  and  local  governments 
pay  for  100  percent  of  issuance  costs.  Sec.  15(b). 


States  required  to  finance  a  maximum  of  10  per- 
cent of  bonus  costs  by  fiscal  year  1974,  starting 
at  2'A  percent  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  climbing 
to  2'4  percent  every  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
Secretary  to  pay  same  administrative  costs  as 
under  present  law  plus  62.5  percent  of  travel 
and  salaries  of  State  hearing  officials  and  out- 
reach personnel.  Sec.  15  (b)  and  (c). 


Authorized  In  the  case  of:  (1)  temporary  emer- 
gency situations;  (2)  during  transitions  from 
commodity  distribution  to  food  stamp  programs; 
and  (3)  on  request  of  the  Stale  agency  if  State 
agency  pays  for  distribution  costs,  subject  only 
to  prohibition  that  individual  participating  shall 
not  beneht  from  both  programs  simultaneously. 
Sec.  4(b). 


Any  food  or  food  product  regularly  available  n 
domestic  supply  except  alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco;  also  meals  prepared  by  public  agencies 
or  private  nonproht  organizations  for  consump- 
tion at  any  location  other  than  an  institution  or 
boarding  house  by  handicapped  or  persons  60 
years  or  over.  Sec.  3  (b)  and  (f). 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  consultation  with  HEW 
Secretary)to  establish  uniform  national  standards 
annually  at  no  less  than  $4,000  per  year  for  a 
family  of  4  or  the  equivalent.  Sec.  5(b). 


National  resource  standards  exclude  home,  house- 
hold goods,  personal  effects,  or  other  property 
essential  to  household's  means  of  self-support 
Sec.  Xb). 


Reduces  household's  coupon  bonus  according  to 
share  attributable  to  individuals  in  household 
(other  than  mothers  of  children  under  16,  bona 
fide  students,  the  ill  and  incapacitated,  persons 
caring  for  incapacitated  adults,  children  under 
16,  or  persons  employed  35  hours  or  more  per 
week  or  earning  at  least  $56  per  week)  who 
either  fail  to  register  or  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment at  no  lower  than  the  Federal  minimum 
wage.  Sec.  5(cHg). 

Solely  on  basis  of  simplified  statement  conforming 
to  standards  prescribed  by  Secretary  coupled 
with  subsequent  verification  through  sampling 
and  other  scientific  techniques,  except  100 
percent  verification  for  college  students.  Sec. 
7(bXl). 

Purchase  through  post  offices,  banks,  credit  unions, 
community  action  agencies,  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Coupons  to  be  issued  on  a  weekly  schedule. 
Sec.  7(bX2). 

Not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  income,  except  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent  ot  income  for  those  households 
with  annual  income  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  $167  per  month  for  a  family  Oi  4. 
Sec  6(b). 

Only  tor  households  of  4  with  incomes  equal  to  or 
less  than  $30  per  month  tor  a  family  ot  4,  or,  in 
1972  and  1973,  such  higher  sum  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  Sec.  6(b). 

Secretary  to  establish  schedules  for  variable  pur- 
chase with  regular  participation  not  required. 
Authority  to  withhold  payments  tor  coupons 
from  payments  made  to  household  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  if  household  requests  such 
withholding.  Sec.  7(bX2). 

Equivalent  of  35  cents  per  person  per  meal  in  1971 
adjusted  thereafter  to  reflect  the  cumulative 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  food; 
provided  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971  or  au- 
thorization levels  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
are  insufficient  for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  he  may 
reduce  the  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  to  not 
less  than  the  economy  food  plan  or  30  cents  per 
person  per  meal  whichever  is  higher.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  such  decision  quarterly  and 
advise  Congress  30  days  prior  to  instituting  a 
reduction  in  the  value  of  coupon  allotment. 
Sec,  6(a). 

Secretary  shall  operate  directly  through  any  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  county,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  if  (1)  Governor  or  State  fails  to 
administer  program  in  area  without  an  operabn? 
program  210  days  after  enactment,  or  (2)  State 
or  other  operating  agency  fails  to  comply  with 
law  after  reasonable  period  Secretary  may  so 
operate  if  Governor  of  State  fails  to  administer 
program  in  area  in  which.  180  days  after  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  operate,  less  than  13  ot  poor 
in  the  area  participate  over  a  3-month  period. 
Sec.  7(gXl)and(2). 

Same  as  present  program  plus  Secretary  to  pay 
62.5  percent  of  salary  and  travel  of  State  and 
local  hearing  officials  and  outreach  and  nutrition 
education  workers.  Secretary  to  pay  50  percent 
of  issuance  cost  if  program  serves  50  percent  or 
more  of  poor  in  area.  Secretary  would  pay  m 
percent  of  all  costs  of  public  agencies  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  operating  the  program 
or  engaged  in  outreach  or  nutrition  education  ot 
program  participation.  Sec.  9(b). 

Authorized  in  the  case  of:  (1)  temporary  emer- 
gency situations;  (2)  during  transition  Irom 
commodity  distribution  to  food  stamp  program 
until  the  number  of  food  stamp  participants  m 
country  exceeds  the  average  number  ot  com- 
modity participants  in  the  three  most  recen 
prefood  stamp  months;  and  (3)  at  request  01 
State  agency  if  State  agrees  to  pay  distribution 
costs  and  at  request  of  any  public  agency  or 
private  nonproht  organization  that  agrees  to  pay 
distribution  costs.  No  simultaneous  participation. 
Sec.  4(b). 
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Item 


Present  program  (Public  Law  88-520) 


House  Agriculture  Committee  (H.R.  18582) 


18.  Penalties  for  misuse  of  program Criminal   offertse   knowingly   to    use,   transfer 

iC(j»ire,  Of  iwssess  eovpons  in  on'authorized 
mtoner  (over  $100-felony).  Sec.  14(b)  and  (c). 


Same  as  under  present  program  PLUS  extends 
Pfovijion  to  indode  iHegal  possession  or  use  of 
"authorization  to  purchase  "  cards.  Sec  14(b) 


The  Family  Nutrition  Act  of  1970,  unlike 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  bill,  would 
make  changes  In  the  commodity  distribution 
program  to  provide  uniform  national  in- 
come and  resource  eligibility  tests,  certifica- 
tion by  declaration,  guaranteed  access  to 
foods  of  sufficient  caloric  quantity  (with 
other  foods  neoesary  to  provide  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  available  in  so  far  as 
possible),  and  fortified  foods  in  areas  with 
kno\^-n  nutritional  deficienes.  Sec.  4  (c) .  The 
Family  Nutrition  Act  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  conduct,  or  to  contract  for 
the  services  of  public  agencies  or  privete 
non-profit  organizations  for  the  piu-pose  of 
research,  demonstration,  or  evaluation  proj- 
ects designed  to  test  or  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  or  methods  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  Including 
fortification  of  staple  foods.  Sec.  10(a). 


POGROMS— SOVIET  STYLE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
a  group  of  Riga  Jews  were  arrested  at 
the  Leningrad  Airport  on  a  false  hijack- 
ing charge.  Others  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  several  Russian  cities. 
All  evidence  points  to  the  kind  of  trial 
that  has  all  too  often  characterized  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  time 
the  people  in  dock  will  be  guilty  of  one 
heinous  crime— wanting  to  live  freely, 
surrounded  by  the  symbols  and  daily  life 
of  their  Jewish  faith. 

I  find  it  utterly  fantastic  that  the 
present-day  Soviet  Government  can 
continue  to  keep  alive  czarlst  barbarism 
against  these  persecuted  people.  Yet  it 
seems  to  be  true.  The  Soviet  Union 
promised  freedom  to  all  its  citizens  when 
the  Russian  revolution  became  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Today,  after  more  than 
five  decades  of  Communist  rule,  the  Jews 
of  Russia  still  live  in  torment,  fear,  and 
apprehension. 

In  the  past,  the  Jews  were  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  in  many  lands  because 
they  insisted  on  living  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  law  and  beliefs.  For  this 
they  were  shoved  into  exile,  discrim- 
inated against,  physically  assaUed,  and 
finally  murdered— first  singly,  and  finaUy 
in  larger  groups.  We  all  know  what  even- 
tually transpired  against  these  people. 
Genocide  was  practiced  against  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  her  manUe  of  international 
rcspectibUity  is  real.  She  desperately 
yearns  for  the  trappings  of  such  recog- 
nition. Only  by  this  behavior  does  she 
bar  herself  from  such  acceptance  by 
civilized  men  and  women. 

The  Nazis  murdered  more  than  20  mil- 
lion Russian  civilians.  The  Soviet  Union 
fought  a  desperate,  thunderous  conflict 


to  help  annihilate  nazism  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Yet  now,  this  very  same 
nation.  In  stamping  out  a  free  people's 
desire  to  Uve  their  beliefs,  is  adorning 
itself  with  the  mask  Hitler  wore. 

What  have  the  Jews  done  now?  How 
have  they  offended  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially Russia,  this  time?  Do  they  murder 
cliildren?  Do  they  seek  to  debauch  inno- 
cent women  into  lives  of  sin?  Do  they 
plot  the  overthrow  of  the  world  through 
a  secret  conclave  of  their  elders?  Is  it  all 
a  plot  to  replace  all  nonkosher  cold- 
cuts  with  the  products  of  Hebrew  Na- 
tional and  Zion  saJami? 

Is  not  the  world  heartily  sick  and  tired 
of  this  disgusting  repetition  of  old  big- 
otry and  medieval-style  searches  for 
.scapegoats?  Are  we  not  out  of  the  cradle 
of  human  emotional  maturity  yet? 

There  are  2«,i  million  Soviet  Jews  in 
bondage  in  Russia  today.  That  same  na- 
tion is  reputed  to  possess  a  population  of 
some  240  million.  It  is  a  pohce  state 
armed  to  the  teeth.  I  am  certain  that 
tomorrow  morning  the  very  gates  of  the 
Kremlin  itself  will  be  inimdated  by 
hordes  of  elderly  Soviet  Jewish  revolu- 
tionaries, who  will  seize  power  and  pro- 
ceed to  set  up  a  Jewish  state.  I  am  also 
certain  that  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  will 
be  forced  to  surrender  in  shivering  terror 
by  legions  of  Jewish  grandmothers 
armed  with  mops  and  brooms.  How  ri- 
diculous. How  incredible  that  a  nation 
armed  with  thermonuclear  might  in 
awesome  proportions  must  act  in  such 
a  way  toward  a  tiny  group  of  perse- 
cuted, innocent  people. 

I  do  not  think  it  a  crime  to  seek  reli- 
gious freedom.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  crim- 
inal to  seek  the  right  to  migrate  to  Israel. 
I  do  not  feel  it  a  heinous  act  to  take  pride 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a  cul- 
tural heritage  that  is  the  envy  of  many 
nations. 

If  Soviet  Russia  dares  to  put  these  in- 
nocent people  in  the  dock  for  a  show 
trial  at  gunpoint,  she  will  brand  herself 
with  the  mark  of  Stalin  and  Hitler  once 
more.  She  will  not  frighten  Russia's  Jews 
into  silence.  She  will  not  cow  tlaeir  spirit 
or  prevent  them  from  seeking  admit- 
tance to  Israel.  She  wiU  not  succeed  in 
anything  except  blackening  her  own 
name  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  years  to  come. 

Pharoah  is  forgotten,  save  by  Egj-ptol- 
ogists.  Nebuchadnezzer  is  dust.  The 
torturers  of  the  middle  ages  are  despised. 
The  persecutors  of  Dreyfus  are  object 
lessons  in  ignorance  for  students  of  his- 
tory. Hitler  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  all  honest  men.  So  is  Stalin.  Now  Nas- 
ser is  gone.  Yet  the  Jewish  spirit  still 
lives.  It  will  take  more  than  a  Soviet 
court  and  its  secret  police  to  accomplish 
what  all  these  failed  to  do.  The  rulers  of 
Russia  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  les- 
sons of  history,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
elementary  decency. 


Fmuly  Nutrition  Act  of  1970  (H.II.  1S8B9) 

Same  as  under  House  Agrcanvre  Committee  bill 
PLUS  criminal  offense  tor  knowinfly  fnakm(  « 
lain  dedantion.  Oonliiiu  admiantrative  pro- 
visions to  control  fraud  resullin;  m  partcipatioa 
t>y  ineligible  housobolds  or  receipt  ol  ixcestivo 
coupon  allotments.  Sec  8(b)  and  9(h). 


THE  VIETNAM  ROLL  OP  HONOR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNTSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  5,  1979 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
v.ould  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  names  of  young  men  from  my  Second 
Congressional  District  and  surrounding 
ea.st  Tennessee  communities  who  have 
made  tlie  supreme  sacrifice  for  freedom 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  way  we  can  justly 
honor  these  brave  men.  Placing  their 
names  in  this  public  document  is  only  a 
token  tribute  to  that  which  they  deserve. 
Generations  of  the  future  too  are  in- 
debted to  these  men  who  fought  and  gave 
their  lives  for  freedom. 

Our  thoughts,  prayers,  and  deepest 
sympathy  is  extended  to  the  families  and 
friends. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel,  Nov. 
11,  1970] 
The  Vietnam  Roll  of  Honor — East  Tennes- 
see,   SOUTHWKSTfBN    VOLOIHIA.    SOCTHKABT- 

ERN  Kentucky 

As  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  gradually 
deescalates,  we  frequently  read  and  hear, 
•Casualties  reported  light,"  or  "only"  aucb- 
and-such  a  number  killed  in  action  this  week 

But  to  the  family  of  a  man  who  died  for 
his  country,  the  casualty  is  not  "light." 

It  is  immaterial  whether  you  believe  In  tlje 
war  or  not.  It  Is  time  to  remember  only  the 
Individual  and  his  sacrifice,  even  if  on  this 
ro6t«r  he  is  "only  a  name."  It  is  time  to  recall 
also  the  untold  thousands  who  have  died  for 
America  throughout  her  history.  They  have 
given  us  the  freedom  to  disagree  with  the 
very  things  they  died  for.  Where  else  but  in 
the  United  States  of  America? 

On  July  14,  1968,  The  News-Sentinel  carried 
the  names  of  all  area  war  dead  up  to  that 
time.  Today's  list,  o'tf  contribution  to  Veter- 
ans Day.  includes  the  original  list  and  the 
names  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  In 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  since  then,  as  carried 
in  our  fllee. 

KNOXyiLLE  AND  KNOX  COUNTT 

Pfc.  Gary  D.  (Joe)  Smith,  Concord. 

Pvt.  Wayne  T,  Long,  18,  222  Hawthorne  St. 

Sgt,  Raymond  Hill.  26,  Middle  St. 

Sp-4  Jimmy  Allen  Marcum,  23,  Concord. 

Boatswain's  Mate  2.C.  Tommy  Edward  Hill 
33,  1222  W.  Baxter  Ave. 

Pfc.  J.  R.  (Bob)  McLemore,  23.  Brakebill 
Rd. 

Lt.  Don  Lumley,  29,  4812  Gwinfield  Dr. 

Sgt.  Jesse  J.  Coffey,  29.  Corryton. 

Cpl.  Charles  Wooliver,  21.  1716  Mas.sachu- 
setts  Ave. 

Pvt.  John  Henry  Morgan,  18,  1209  W. 
FVjurth  Ave. 

Lt.  Gary  Glandon.  26,  Powell. 

Bp-4  Donald  A.  Sherrod,  23,  2843  Woodbine 
Ave. 

Pfc.  Dan  Steven  Allen,  18,  1140  Baiter  St. 

Pvt.  Billy  Joe  Harrison,  19,  Knoxville. 

Pfc.  Charles  O.  Reed,  20,  PoweU. 

Sgt.  Sam  Raymond  Jones,  22,  49«S  Bail 
Camp  Pike. 

Pfc.  Jerry  Lynn  Noe,  18,  1733  Miaeissippi 
Ave. 
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Lance  Cpl.  Melvln  Roy  Wright,  20,  Branch 
L^ine. 

Hospital  Corpsman  Thomas  L.  McCarter, 
2(.  3603  Eaker  St. 

Pfc.  Charles  Edward  Merrlman.  19,  HoUton 
RlverRd. 

Capt.  Gary  Prank  Wallace,  27,  Knoxville. 

Lance  Cpl.  James  David  Travis,  22,  West- 
l.-jnd  Drive. 

Sp-4  George  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  23,  Wood- 
ier Rd. 

Sp-4  Robert  Dwayne  Nelson,  21,  Shady  Oak 
L^ne.  Kams. 

S.Sgt.  Warren  Dane  Campbell,  Knoxville. 

Pfc.  Jimmy  Yoder.  18.  2411  Penwood  Dr. 

Pfc.  Robert  L.  McCarter,  Mount  Olive  Rd. 

Pfc.  W.  P.  Dail.  Jr.,  19,  231  E.  Oldham  Ave. 

Cpl.  Tom  A.  Varner,  Jr..  20,  Brownsvlew 
R^..  Kams. 

ADR  I.e.  J.  C.  Newman.  35.  Simpson  Rd. 

Cpl.  Benjamin  P.  Pitts,  23,  1101  Texas  Ave. 

Sgt.  Larry  Wayne  Barnard,  20,  Powell. 

Lt.  John  Richard  Ruggles  III.  23.  6926 
S^one  Mill  Rd. 

Platoon  Sgt.  Jonathan  R.  Gaddls.  30.  Knox- 
vfle. 

Cpl.  John  W.  Van  Sant,  20.  2311  Washing- 
tin  Pike. 

Sp-4  Donald  E.  Nipper,  20,  3314  Ragsdale 
Ajie. 

Sp-5  John  H.  Pate  Jr..  27.  Pine  Grove  Rd. 

Cpl.  Gerald  E.  King,  20,  602  Renford  Dr. 

Sgt.  James  W.  Dial,  38,  98  Summit  Ave. 

Sp-4  Alvin  Wiles.  21,  2812  North  Hills  Blvd. 

Sgt.  Thomas  H.  Goodman,  21,  3824  Malo- 
n^y  Rd. 

Pfc.  James  Edward  Byrd  Jr.,  Powell. 

Pvt.   Leeverne   Richard   Achoe.   23.   Knox- 

lle. 

Cpl.  Robert  A.  McLoughlln  Jr.,  21.  1638 
>t)rth  Hills  Blvd. 

WO  James  Alfred  Brady.  39.  Woods  Creek 

Cpl.  Jerry  L.  Weaver,  20,  Norrls  Preeway. 

Sp-^  Donnle  L.  Damewood,  20.  Sharps 
Ctiapel. 

Ptc.  Vernon  L.  Headrick,  20.  Sevlervllle 
Pke. 

Sgt.  Ray  A.  Hayes.  24,  Nashville,  formerly 
Knoxville. 

Pfc.  Larry  Grant  Bradley.  22.  of  3806  Knox 
Line. 

MaJ.  William  W.  Pord.  41.  of  3716  Essary 
E  rive. 

Lt.  Sterling  E.  Cox.  27.  of  5504  Inwood 
E  rive. 

Pfc.  Robert  Roebuck  III,  19,  of  2121  River- 
si  de  Drive. 

Pfc.  David  S.  Whitman,  19.  of  416  Hembree 
8:. 

Pfc.  Walter  T.  Bryant,  22.  of  1745  Massa- 
c  lusetts  Ave. 

Sp-4  James  H.  Watson,  21,  of  4141  Pelty 

1  rive. 
Sp/4  Paul  Maples.  Hendron's  Chapel  Rd. 
Lt.  Anderson  Neely  Renshaw  III.  25,  of  1333 

C  atewood  Lane. 

Sp'  4  John  D.  Sexton,  22,  Hendron's  Chapel 
8  Id  Widner  Rds. 

Pfc.  Roger  Alan  Vandergrlff,  22,  of  106 
C  verbrook  Drive. 

Lt.  Charles  Harder  (Chip)   Pilklngton  Jr., 

2  i.  of  809  Northshore  Drive. 
WO  Allen   H.  Robertson,  20,  of  1209  Mc- 

E  sadden  St. 

Lt.  John  Bomar  (Beau)  Balltsarls,  21,  of 
7  !01  Rotherwood  Drive. 

Sgt.  Bobby  Glenn  Oliver,  21,  Neubert 
Ssrings  Rd. 

Lance  Cpl.  Michael  David  Dawson,  20.  of 
813  Hidden  Valley  Rd. 

Pfc.  Bedford  Prederick  White,  20,  of  1714 
V  'astern  Ave. 

Lt.  Ronald  H.  Knight,  26,  Rt.  3,  Strawberry 
F  lalns. 

Cpl.  Harold  G.  Curtis.  21.  Rt.  7.  Concord. 

Sgt.  William  B.  Bishop  n,  22,  of  1104  Bur- 
t  <n  Rd. 

Sgt.  Lennis  G.  (Ronnie)  Jones,  23.  of  1853 
leech  St. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sgt.  William  A.  Blackburn,  Knoxville. 

Lt.  J.  Carroll  Walker.  22,  Elltstown  Rd. 

Sp-4  Lennis  C.  Gentry,  20,  Copeland  Rd. 

Pfc.  Wilbur  Reed.  26.  of  1526  Minnesota 
Ave. 

Sp-4  William  H.  Scott.  20,  of  513  Douglas 
St. 

S.Sgt.  V.  B.  Childress  Jr.,  137>/a  Hinton 
Ave. 

Sp-4  Robert  H.  Lane  Jr.,  19,  of  1107  Burn- 
ing Trail. 

S.Sgt.  Mchael  Ray  Conner,  203  Laurel 
Circle. 

Lt.  Boyd  Wayne  Smith,  4512  Wlnterset 
Drive. 

Capt.  Leonard  T.  Hlgdon.  25,  Benton  Rd. 

Lt.  Jerry  Smith.  24,  of  3731  Ivy  Ave. 

Sp-4  David  Harlon  Marine.  18.  of  1617 
Reaves  Ave. 

Pfc.  Bruce  William  Blakely,  Forrester  Rd., 
Halls  Crossroads. 

Prederick  P.  Broyles.  746  College  St. 

Pfc.  Thomas  Eugene  Taylor.  18.  of  1108 
Middle  St. 

EAST   TENNESSEE 

Pfc.  Benjamin  Leety.  Oak  Ridge. 

Cpl.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Oak  Ridge. 

Pfc.  James  M.  Cornett,  Ellzabethton. 

Sgt.  Clarence  Burns,  Harrlman. 

Pfc.  Daniel  E.  Walden,  Jellico. 

Pfc.  John  W.  Watklns,  Jefferson  City. 

Sp-4  Jimmy  Wolfe,  Cleveland. 

Pvt.  John  Isaacs,  Ellzabethton. 

Sp-4  James  E.  Cunningham,  Harrlman. 

Pfc.  Pred  L.  Richardson.  Bristol. 

Cpl.  Estel  Huskey.  Sevier  County. 

Pfc.  Mack  L.  Prance.  Newport. 

Gale  D.  Crawford.  RogersviUe. 

Pfc.  Prank  Shelton.  Mosheim. 

Sgt.  Carl  Spangler.  Bristol. 

MaJ.  T.  P.  Case,  Oak  Ridge. 

MaJ.  Billy  Nave,  Johnson  City. 

Pfc.  Harold  G.  Ayers,  Jonesboro. 

Sp-4  Johnny  Hickey,  Cleveland. 

Cpl.  Charles  C.  Roberts.  Newport. 

Sgt.  D.  W.  Holmes.  Crossvllle. 

Pfc.  D.  E.  Green.  Oliver  Springs. 

Sgt.  Roy  M.  Brooks.  RogersviUe. 

Sgt.  D.  D.  Spears,  RogersviUe. 

S-;t .  P.  L.  Gibson,  Pioneer. 

J.  E.  Bowers,  Bristol. 

Alvin  Hutchings,  Sparta. 

Pfc.  Donald  Richardson.  Copper  Basin. 

Cpl.  Lorenzo  Giles.  Middlesboro. 

Sgt.  P.  D.  Brown,  Polk  County. 

C.  S.  Hughes,  Bristol. 

Dennis  T.  Hayworth,  Lenoir  City. 

Pfc.  Billy  Monahon,  PikeviUe. 

Lt.  Douglas  Jones.  Erwln. 

Pfc.  A.  A.  Teague,  Middlesboro. 

Airman  John  Campbell,  Crossvllle. 

Sp-4  Carroll  Abbott.  Sevlervllle. 

Sp-4  Len  Jenkins.  Cosby. 

Sp-4  Rex  Armes,  Wartbvirg. 

Sp— 4  Charles  Owen,  Athens. 

Capt.  Homer  Peace,  Johnson  City. 

Pfc.  David  Crabtree,  Jamestown. 

Pvt.  Ijarry  Wood.  Mount  Pleasant. 

Pfc.  R.  J.  Quinn,  Morristown. 

Sgt.  H.  E.  Lee.  MadlsonviUe. 

Pfc.  W.  D.  Daugherty,  Campbell  County. 

Sgt.  Pred  Russell,  Maryvllle. 

Sp-4  Gary  Curtis.  Johnson  City. 

Pfc.  Garry  K.  Cook.  Sharps  Chapel. 

Lt.  L.  P.  Huie,  Morristown. 

Donald  Eugene  Madden.  New  River. 

Cpl.  Edward  D.  Dlson.  Clinton. 

Lt.  Hary  Stewart,  Johnson  City. 

Pvt.  Gary  Rowlett.  Mount  Carmel. 

Pfc.  Wayne  O.  Gay.  Maryvllle. 

Cpl.  V.'.  W.  Hall,  Shouns. 

Pfc.  Karl  Brown,  Klngsport. 

Sp-4  A.  C.  Hensley,  Limestone. 

Sgt.  I.e.  Gomer  Hoskins,  Clinton. 

Sgt,  James  L.  Parker,  Alcoa. 

Pvt.  Charles  McKlnney.  Bristol. 

Harold  P.  King.  Jonesboro. 

Capt.  Gordon  Walsh,  Johnson  City. 

Pfc.  Gary  Pox,  Gatlinburg. 
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Lt.  H.  H.  Payne.  Ellzabethton. 

Pfc.  Edward  Sharpe,  Calhoun. 

Michael  Gibbs,  Del  Rio. 

Bobby  Hunt,  Chuckey. 

Cpl.  Oscar  Parrott,  Maryvllle. 

Pfc.  Dorsey  Williams,  Johnson  City. 

A-3  C.  Eddie  Mavis,  Gatlinburg. 

Pfc.  Johnny  Lee,  Crab  Orchard. 

Lance  Cpl.  Jack  Sutton,  Maryland. 

Cpl.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Loudon. 

Pfc.  James  W.  West,  Oneida. 

Danny  King,  Loudon. 

Lt.  Allen  T.  Rogan  Jr.,  Johnson  City. 

L.  C.  Hays.  Crossvllle. 

Gary  Murray.  Ellzabethton. 

Pfc.  Freddie  Gray,  Sweetwater. 

Pvt.  W.  C.  Allison  Jr.,  Sparta. 

Pfc.  Doyle  Holcomb,  Johnson  City. 

Pvt.  W  C.  Allen  Jr.,  Sparta. 

Pfc.  William  Williams.  Ellzabethton. 

John  A.  Harlan,  Jonesboro. 

Pfc.  Donald  Coulter,  Maryvllle. 

Sgt.  J.  H.  Patterson,  Oliver  Springs. 

Pfc.  G.  A.  Voiles,  Armathwalte. 

Larry  L.  Sexton,  Morristown. 

Sgt.  Charles  H.  Gobble,  Johnson  City. 

Cpl.  Robert  Mason,  Greene. 

James  P.  Daniel.  Cleveland. 

Cpl.  Joe  Bradly,  Oak  Ridge. 

Lonnie  Robbins,  Caryvllle. 

Sp4  Bobby  Shelton.  Erwln. 

Lt.  Larry  Flowers,  Nlota. 

Sgt.  Charles  Otis  Neal.  Greeneville. 

Cpl.  J.  D.  Avery,  Ellzabethton. 

Cpl.  Donald  Sleeder,  Johnson  City. 

Pfc.  Randy  Cogdill,  Pigeon  Forge. 

Nelson  P.  Henry.  Crossvllle. 

Cpl.  William  Dykes.  Klngsport. 

T.  Sgt.  James  C.  Krause,  Lenoir  City. 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  Lovelace.  Wartburg. 

Pfc.  Gulnn,  Ellzabethton. 

Larry  Arwood,  Sweetwater. 

Pfc.  G.  T.  Dobbs,  Etowah. 

Roy  K.  Jones,  Jonesboro. 

Lt.  Roy  E.  Southerland,  Morristown. 

Pfc.  Roy  Taylor,  Tazewell. 

C.  R.  Holland,  Galnesboro. 

William  Earl  Bridges  Jr.,  Lenoir  City. 

Pfc.  R.  W.  Barrister,  Erwln. 

Sgt.  Pred  Ford.  Church  Hill. 

Lt.  R.  J.  Yeary,  Klngsport. 

Sgt.  M.  P.  Oliver,  Butler. 

Pfc.  W.  C.  Roberts.  Klngsport. 

Sgt.  Joe  D.  Brown,  Petros. 

Pfc.  Douglas  Ward.  Wartburg. 

Pfc.  Everett  Johnson,  Harrlman. 

George  McReynolds,  Bristol. 

Cpl.  Robert  L.  Shaffer,  Ellzabethton. 

Billy  W.  McGhee,  Rockwood. 

Bennie  McCorkle,  Johnson  City. 

Sgt.  James  T.  Davis,  Decatur. 

Capt.  James  Reed,  Klngsport. 

C.  W.  Watson,  Morristown. 

James  C.  Thomas,  Sweetwater. 

Pfc.  W.  C.  Hopper,  Maryvllle. 

Richard  L.  Dunlap.  Maryvllle. 

Sp4  D.  L.  Edney,  Erwln. 

Sgt.  Jimmy  Harrison.  Greeneville. 

Pfc.  Danny  Blevlns,  Alcoa. 

Sgt.  B.  C.  Burns,  Lenoir  City. 

Cpl.  John  L.  Matlock,  Blaine. 

Sgt.  P.  D.  Spaker,  Harrlman. 

Pfc.  Elgin  G.  Hanna,  Church  Hill. 

Sgt.   Larry   Lyons.   Johnson   City. 

Pfc.  Gary  Carter.  Church  Hill. 

Sgt.  Ronnie  Roman,  Athens. 

Pfc.  James  Allen  Pettit.  Maryvllle. 

Joe  Edward  Griffith,  Robbins. 

Lloyd  Terry  Jr.,  Oak  Ridge. 

Sgt.  William  L.  Dyer,  Cleveland. 

Pfc.  Kenneth  L.  Hennant,  Johnson  City. 

Sgt.  S.  T.  Barnes,  Jonesboro. 

Lt.  R.  G.  Price.  Church  Hill. 

Sgt.  Pred  L.  Doyle,  JelUco. 

Sgt.  Joe  A.  Reed,  Nlota. 

Pfc.  William  Morow.  Farmer. 

Pvt.  Nilon  K.  Bacon,  Fall  Branch. 

Pfc.  Ronnie  S.  Daugherty,  Newcomb. 

Cpl.  James  D.  Bowers,  Johnson  City. 

Cpl.  James  A.  Russell  III,  New  Market. 
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Pfc.  Hoy  W.  Neal,  Blountvllle. 

Pfc.  Ernest  Witt,  Johnson  City. 

Sgt.  Jerry  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown. 

Sp-4  Larry  T.  Ownes,  Jamestown. 

Pfc.  David  C.  Williams.  Bluff  City. 

Sp-4  Conley  Bradshaw,  Church  HUl. 

Sp-4  William  C.  Poole,  Klngsport. 

Klrby  Hamby.  Glenmary. 

Capt.  Gordon  A.  Hawkins.  Maryvllle. 

Sp-4  Jerry  R.  Ferguson,  Harrlman. 

Pfc.  Thomas  D.  Bernard,  RogersviUe. 

Sp-4  Freddie  Greene,  Athens. 

Cpl.  Wayne  C.  Williams,  Maryvllle. 

Sgt.  James  H.  Roulette,  Sr.,  Maryvllle. 

S.Sgt.  Jerry  L.  Lively,  Oliver  Springs. 

Sgt.  Clarence  E.  Watson,  Madisonvllle. 

Sp-4  Hubert  A.  Meredith,  Tiirtletown. 

Daryl  Culver,  Telford. 

Sgt.  Philip  R.  Fink,  Rt.  3,  Mosheim. 

Sp-5  Thomas  C.  Treadway,  Rt.  1,  Ellza- 
bethton. 

S.Sgt.  Jepple  Payne,  Cooper  Hill. 

James  Edward  Self,  Madisonvllle. 

Lt.  James  Tarte,  Klngsport. 

Pfc.  John  Woolbrlght,  Mosheim. 

Sp-4  Lloyd  D.  Doerlng,  Bristol. 

Pfc.  Ervln  Proctor,  Townsend. 

Pfc.  Steve  Dockery,  Telllco  Plains. 

James  Kelly,  Greeneville. 

Cpl.  Larry  D.  Moss,  Nashville,  formerly  of 
Meigs  County. 

Sp-4  Hershell  L.  Gossett.  Athens. 

Sp-4  Lee  Roy  McElhaney,  Ten  Mile. 

Dennis  Wayne  Vaugn,  Wartburg. 

S.Sgt.  Wlllard  Morelock,  Klngsport. 

Pfc.  John  Dingus,  Klngsport. 

Lance  Cpl.  Gregory  Weber,  Oak  Ridge. 

Pfc.  Ronald  Hlbbard.  Oak  Ridge. 

S.Sgt.  Ernest  Lowe,  CaryviUe. 

Capt.  Roy  Wilson,  Ellzabethton. 

Lt.  Donald  P.  Fletcher.  Klngsport. 

Pfc.  Robert  Hodges,  Rt.  4,  Jonesboro. 

MaJ.  W.  B.  Reams,  Jr.,  Morristown. 

Cpl.  Allen  E.  White,  Erwln. 

Pfc.  Bobbie  D.  Lewis,  Pikevihj. 

Pfc.  Harold  C.  It«lls,  Greenville. 

Cpl.  Daniel  L.  Gregg,  Klngsport. 

S.  Sgt.  Charles  Stringfield,  Harrlman. 

Pfc.  Larry  Foster,  Lenoir  City. 

Cpl.  Jonny  Brltt,  Erwln. 

Boyd  Hayes,  Rhea  County. 

Pvt.  Jerry  McPalls,  Kingston. 

Cluster  L.  Barefield,  Etowah. 

Lt.  Charles  Ayers.  Midway. 

Pfc.  Arnold  Glenn  Oakes.  Pikeville. 

Pfc.  Joseph  L.  Meade,  Klngsport. 

Pfc.  Larry  Mott.  Jefferson  City. 

Pfc.  Larry  R.  Harris,  Englewood. 

Sp.-4  Larry  Curtis,  Johnson  City. 

Sp.-4  Tony  Lea  Griffin.  Carter  County. 

Larry  D.  MUhorn,  Washington  County. 

Cpl.  Larry  Whitehead.  Maryvllle. 

Cpl.  John  West,  Culpeper,  W.  Va.,  formerly 
of  Johnson  City. 

Cpl.  Edward  Minton,  Rt.  4,  Clinton. 

Pfc.  Freddie  Gulnn,  Ellzabethton. 

Lt.  Pulton  B.  Moore  III,  Johnson  City. 

Sp.-4  Jesse  Archer,  Klngsport. 

Sgt.  James  Gilbert,  Butler. 

Sgt.  Don  Smith,  Speedwell. 

Pvt.  Clifford  W.  Taylor,  Ellzabethton. 

Sp.-5  Thomas  J.  Grindstaff,  Maryvllle. 

S.  Sgt.  Alvin  G.  Gunter,  Rockwood. 

Lt.  William  O.  Stead,  Erie. 

Sgt.  Joseph  Oreto.  Pikeville. 

Sgt.  Andrew  E.  Jarklns,  Jacksonville,  Pla, 
formerly  of  Maryvllle. 

Chandler  Scott  Edwards,  Rt.  1.  Telford. 

Sgt.  Thomas  E.  Latham,  Rt.  3,  Nlota. 

Pfc.  Jimmy  L.  Henry,  Rt.  1,  Klngsport. 

Sp-4  John  E.  McCarrell,  Lenoir  City. 

Sp-4  George  Heatherly,  La  Follette. 

Sgt.  James  A.  Borden,  Monroe  County. 

Pfc.  Edsel  W.  Steagall,  Rt.  1,  Shady  Valley. 

Capt.  Johnny  Leon  Bryant,  Maryvllle. 

Sgt.  Jackie  W.  Troglen,  Sparta. 

Pfc.  Winston  O.  Smith,  Rt.  1.  Madisonvllle. 

Lt.  Richard  L.  Patterson,  Harrlman. 

Pfc.  Leon  Edward  Barnard.  Tazewell. 

Pfc.  Scott  W.  Thornbxirg,  Loudon. 

Bobby  R.  Brown,  Armathwalte. 
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Harvey  C.  Crabtree  Jr.,  Rt.  1,  Loudon. 

Jerry  McCarter,  Sevlervllle. 

Pfc.  William  P.  Malone,  Greenville. 

Jack  E.  Lvmtsford,  Klngsport. 

Pfc.  James  Ronald  Rainwater,  Dandridge. 

Sp-4   Dannie   Carr,   Sevlervllle. 

Donald  Lee  Grubb,  Erwln. 

Arnold  Jackson,  Greeneville. 

Sgt.  Gary  L.  Tinker,  Rt.  6,  Johnson  City. 

Pfc.  Jimmy  D.  Cortney,  Rt.  2,  Mohawk. 

Sp-5   Freddie   M.   Sherlln,   Athens. 

Pfc.  Thomas  D.  Snyder,  Johnson  City. 

Sgt.   Stephen  J.  Torbett.  Klngsport. 

S.Sgt.  Carl  Parton,  Loudon. 

Pfc.  Lawrence  Humphrey,  Piney  Flats. 

Pfc.  Jimmy  Jones,  Klngsport. 

Pfc.  Ron  Jackson  Haynees,  Rt.  3.  Vonoore. 

Sgt.    Bobby   Haynes.   Flag   Pond. 

Pfc.  Lonnie  L.  Gibson,  Jellico. 

Lt.  Ronald  H.  Knight,  Rt.  3.  Strawberry 
Plains. 

Sp-4  Monte  L.  Payne,  Maryville. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Alexander.  38,  Greene- 
ville. 

Sgt.   Dennis  O.   Jones  Jr.,  Seymour. 

Sp-5  Oliver  N.  Thompson,  Rt.  1,  Checkey. 

Navy  Radarman  IC  Michael  L.  Ferguson, 
Rockwood. 

Sp-4  Jon  A.  Allen,  Lowland. 

Sp-4   James   Casteel.   Englewood. 

Pfc.  Macey  Rucker,  Washburn. 

Pfc.  Charles  R.  Rains,  Newport. 

MaJ.  David  Knott,  Norrls. 

Sgt.  Prederick  A.  Hassler,  Crossvllle. 

Pfc.  William  O.  Vaughn.  Jamestown. 

Pfc.  Michael  C    Vlckery,  Oliver  Springs. 

Cpl.  William  E.  Haggard.  Rt.  2,  Powell. 

Pfc.  Randall  E.  Perry.  Rt.  2,  Dajrton. 

Pfc.  Bill  B.  Long.  La  Follette. 

Pfc.   Donnle  J.   Swatsell,  Greenville. 

Capt.  Larry  Beek,  Greeneville. 

Sp-4  Danny  Ron  Roberts,  Rt.  2,  Etowah. 

Sgt.   James  Paul   Richards,   RogersviUe. 

Pfc.  James  E.  Hylmon,  Rt.  8,  Jonesboro. 

Mitchell   (Mitch)   Spout.  Lenoir  City. 

Pfc.   Larry  Brannum,  Cleveland. 

Sp-4  Marvin  Shell,  Rt.  3,  Johnson  City. 

Sp-4  Gary  L.  Edwards,  Rt  3.  Oliver  Springs. 

Sp-4  Don  M.  OShell,  Rt  2,  Kingston. 

Sgt.  Kenneth  Ray  Hodge.  Jonesboro. 

Lt.  John  William  (Bill)  Wilson  Jr.,  Lenoir 
City. 

Gunners  Mate  George  R.  Crabtree,  James- 
town. 

Sgt.  Donald  H.  Bloomer,  Edson. 

Pfc.   Garry  L.  Worley,  Bristol. 

Capt.   Samuel   Earl   Asher,  Oak  Ridge. 

Sgt.  David  Barnett,  Bristol. 

Sp-4  Floyd  W.  Jason  Lamb  Jr.,  Chuckey. 

Sp-4  Robert  Joseph  Huddleston,  La  Poi- 
lette. 

Sgt.    Carl    Crowe.   Harrlman. 

Sp-4  David  (Red)   Horner.  Mount  Carmel. 

S.Sgt.  Luther  Davis,  Oak  Ridge. 

Cpl.   Donnle   Ashbury,  Klngsport. 

Sp-4  Dan  O.  Feezell,  Maryville. 

Sp-4  James  WlUlam  (Bill)  Knight,  Rock- 
wood. 

M.Sgt.  Garry  Lynn  Weaver,  Lake  City. 


HON.  LAURENCE  BURTON  TO  LEAVE 
THE  HOUSE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  will  be 
leaving  this  body  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session.  I  am  sure  most  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  miss  Latthence 
Burton.  He  has  had  the  rare  quality  of 
serving  in  the  partisan  way  without  de- 
veloping the  animosities  that  normally 
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go  with  partisan  activity.  I  know  he  is 
much  respected  by  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans. 

Larry  is  a  relatively  young  man  and  I 
am  sure  he  has  a  great  future  ahead  of 
him  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  wish 
him  well  in  whatever  endeavor  he 
chooses  to  follow  and  assure  him  of  my 
personal  friendship  and  support  in  the 
years  to  come. 


HUNGER  AMONG  THE  POOR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a 
report  on  hunger  among  welfare  families 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  prepared  by  the 
Social  Services  Analysis  of  the  County 
Welfare  Department. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  report 
with  care,  for  while  the  county  Is  In  my 
district  in  California,  I  believe  It  prob- 
ably reflects  reality  for  most  of  the 
Nation's  welfare  families. 

I  think  the  report  Is  particularly  timely 
in  view  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's recent  neanderthal  abuse  of  the 
welfare  bill.  I  wish  those  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  so  uncharitably 
disposed  to  our  welfare  recipients  could 
have  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
reality  that  this  report  reflects. 

Marie  Antoinette  once  said  of  the 
people : 

Let  them  eat  cake. 

We  are  all  awai-e  of  the  rage  that 
attitude  unleashed. 

The  authors  of  this  report  indicate 
that  poor  families  living  in  one  of  the 
wealthiest  communities  in  the  Nation, 
in  terms  of  per  capita  income,  sometimes 
1  eed  their  children  candy  to  reduce  their 
appetities — because  they  have  no  more 
.•substantial  food  in  the  house.  If  this 
situation  does  not  arouse  our  indignation 
and  move  us  to  provide  remedies  as 
quickly  as  possible  we  are  a  son-y  lot  and 
deserve  whatever  consequences  follow 
such  callous  neglect  of  our  duties. 

Many    County    Welfare    Famh-ies    Go 
Hungry 

SUMMARY 

A  study  conducted  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Department  of  Social 
Services  Indicates  that  an  estimated  5.200 
persons  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  Department  go  hungry  one  or  more  days 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  Over  4,000  of  these 
are  clilldren.  approximately  1.300  of  them 
under  five.  This  number  of  children  approxi- 
mates the  entire  student  body  of  a  large  high 
school,  or  eleven  average  elementary  schools. 

This  situation  results  from  the  woefully 
Inadequate  amounts  of  assistance  allocated 
the  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Etependent  Children,  or  AFDC.  The  study 
found  that  66%  of  AFDC  families  experi- 
enced the  situation  one  or  more  times  in  the 
prior  year  of  having  not  enough  food  in  the 
house,  and  no  cash  with  which  to  buy  food. 

Families  Interviewed  reported  that  they 
meet  this  periodic  crisis  mainly  by  borrow- 
ing from  relatives  or  friends,  or  occasionally 
by  credit  from  a  neighborhood  grocery.  When 
their  next  assistance  grant  arrives  they  mxist 
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r  !pay  thla,  leaving  them  short  again  the  next 
n  lonth.  Sometimes  they  postpone  payment  of 
r  mt.  or  other  bills  In  order  to  stock  up  on 
f  >od.  or  to  purchase  a  needed  pair  of  shoes 
o  •  other  clothing  Items. 

After  pajrment  of  rent  and  utilities  AFDC 
f:  mines  have  very  little  left  with  which  to 
n  eet  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  other 
Hems.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
e  itimates  that  an  average  of  $1.03  is  needed 
p  fr  person  per  day  for  a  family  of  four  to 
e;  ,t  adequately.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
S  atlstics'  "modest  but  adequate"  budget 
SI  IS  a  similar  amount.  Only  about  two-thirds 
o  all  AFDC  families  have  enough  remaining 
a  ter  housing  costs  to  live  at  this  standard. 
T  venty-three  percent  of  the  AFDC  families 
a  e  living  on  $1.00  per  person  per  day  for  all 
n  seds.  not  Just  food  alone.  TTils  represents 
3  JOO  families,  or  16,000  persons.  Fifteen  per- 
ci  nt  of  the  AFDC  families  are  trying  to  exist 

0  1  67c  or  less  per  person  per  day  to  cover  all 
n  !eds.  This  represents  2,550  families,  or  about 
II  .300  persons. 

The  survey  Included  an  Inventory  of  the 
It  tchens  of  the  families  Included  in  the 
si  udy.  This  Inventory  revealed  that  even 
tl  ,ose  who  actually  have  enough  food  In  the 
e  ipboard  often  do  not  have  tb«  kind  of  foods 
tl  at  are  considered  essential  for  a  healthy 
ajid  balanced  diet.  Typical  of  a  family  con- 
si  iered  to  have  enough  in  the  house  to  last 
■uitU  the  next  check  was  one  who  had  15 
11 8.  of  flour,  two  lbs.  of  non-fat  dry  milk, 
oi  le-half  pound  of  margarine,  10  onions,  two 
p  lunds  of  rice,  one  pound  of  macaroni,  three 
k  aves  of  bread,  Ave  lbs.  of  sugar,  five  lbs.  of 
p  rtatoes.  and  five  lbs.  of  beans.  This  was  ex- 
pi  cted  to  feed  seven  people  for  fotir  days. 
W  any  families  report  that  they  give  their 
cl  lildren  candy  Instead  of  a  meal  at  such 
tl  Ties  because  candy  Is  cheap  and  "spoils 
tl  e  appetite".  One  family  reptorted  eating 
only  rice  with  syrup  the  last  several  days  of 

01  le  month. 

Food  Stamps  are  thought  to  provide  a 
si  ipplemental  resource  for  families  with 
n  eager  Incomes.  Unfortunately  many  of  the 
fi  mllies  are  not  able  to  afford  the  amount 
r(  quired  to  purchase  the  stamps.  Purchase 
o  Pood  Stamps  ties  up  cash  in  stamps  good 
o  ily  for  the  purchase  of  food,  leaving  other 
u  -gent  needs  unmet.  Therefore,  often,  faml- 
11  w  will  skip  a  month  or  two.  or  not  use 
stamps  at  all.  An  additional  problem  with 
F  K>d  Stamps  is  that  they  cannot  be  used  for 
s<  ap  or  paper  products,  or  personal  hygiene 
it  ems. 

The  survey  failed  to  point  to  the  reasons 
8<  me  families  can  subsist  on  the  level  of 
a  sistance  provided  by  AFDC  while  others, 
the  majority,  cannot.  After  interviews  with 
t!  le  families  it  was  concluded  that  many 
U  ctors  seem  to  be  responsible,  not  all  of 
w  tiich  could  be  precisely  Identified.  Proml- 
n  !nt  among  these  Is  probably  a  basic  dif- 
f<  rence  In  ability  to  manage  their  meager 
n  sources.  In  addition,  some  families  have 
n  ore  on  hand  at  the  time  they  apply  for 
ai  sistance  than  do  others.  Some  get  more 
h  dp  from  family,  friends,  church,  etc..  In 
tl  le  form  of  clothing,  meals,  or  other  neces- 
8l  ties.  Some  Juggle  debts,  postponing  pay- 
n  ents  In  order  to  cover  some  essential  need 
tl  lat  Is  more  Immediate.  Most  families  re- 
1«  ted  a  combination  of  methods  for  getting 
b  r  from  month  to  month.  Pood  stamps  and 
fi  ee  school  lunches  help  some,  but  not 
o  hers. 

Many    AFDC    Families    Are    HtrNORT! 

PREPACE 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  sharply  In  the 
p  Lst  year  In  all  areas.  California  Is  no  excep- 
ti  an.  Private  industries  as  well  as  some  gov- 
ei  nment  agencies  have  given  cost  of  living 
ri  ises  to  their  employees  to  compensate  for 
tl  le  gap  between  salaries  and  the  rise  in  costs. 
Ii  seems  catastrophic  that  welfare  recipients, 
who  have  very  few  financial  resources  to 
work  with,  become  increasingly  impoverished 
li .  a  rising  economy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Describing  the  poor  is  an  all  encompass- 
ing task  which  has  more  variables  than  are 
possible  to  mention  here.  To  study  all  these 
variables  would  be  a  tremendous  task  not 
within  the  present  capabilities  of  this  re- 
search program.  Hence,  it  was  decided  to 
take  one  of  the  conditions  associated  with 
the  poor,  that  of  hunger,  and  study  this 
situation  in  a  selected  group  of  welfare 
recipients. 

A  short  background  of  the  research  in  this 
field  is  worth  mentioning.  According  to  John 
Kosa.  Irving  Kenneth,  and  Aaron  Antonov- 
sky.  authors  of  'Poverty  and  Health,"  "pov- 
erty and  the  poor"  have  been  rediscovered  in 
the  past  decade.  This  appears  to  be  true  con- 
sidering the  research  in  this  field  and  the 
public  demonstrations  that  have  taken  place. 
In  the  past  two  years,  studies  have  been  done 
on  the  hunger  problem  across  the  nation. 
This  interest  seems  to  be  stimulated  as  a 
result  of  the  McGovem  Congressional  Hear- 
ings on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  Some  of 
these  studies  are  not  in  published  form  to 
this  date,  but  preliminary  reports  Indicate 
that  hunger  is  a  problem  whose  dimensions 
are  Just  now  being  discovered.  The  California 
State  Department  of  Health  is  currently  In- 
volved In  a  statewide  study  on  the  effects,  if 
any.  of  poor  nutrition.  On  a  more  local  level, 
the  Sacramento  Welfare  Department  recently 
completed  a  repwrt  on  hunger  m  their  county. 
They  found  that  "forty-four  percent  of  the 
families  contacted  had  been  without  money 
and  without  food  one  or  more  times  during 
the  past  year."  This  44<;'c  they  projected  to 
the  entire  Sacramento  County  AFDC  case- 
load to  determine  approximately  the  extent 
of  hunger  In  the  Sacramento  AFDC  welfare 
population.  This  number  is  staggering — 4,900 
families  with  13.000  children. 

HTPOTHKSIS 

USDA  in  June,  1969,  published  a  table 
showing  the  cost  of  food  for  a  low-income 
family.  They  stated  that  for  an  adult  male 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  It  would  cost 
$8.50  per  week  to  prepare  well-balanced  and 
nutritional  meals.  A  teenager  (12  to  15)  needs 
$7.90;  an  adult  woman,  $7.10  per  week;  a 
child  age  6  to  9,  $6.30;  and  a  child  9  to  12, 
$7.90  per  week.  For  a  family  consisting  of  a 
woman,  a  man  age  30,  and  two  children  age 
8  and  13,  the  cost  of  food  for  one  week  ac- 
cording to  USDA  would  be  $29.00.  The  AFDC 
cost  schedule  allows  $26.00  per  week,  and 
families  held  to  IIPB  (no  outside  Income) 
receive  25%  less,  or  $19.58  for  one  week. 

The  above  figures  Indicate  that  In  order 
for  AFDC  families  to  be  fed  nutritionally 
they  must  be  more  clever  than  USDA.  It  Is 
true  that  a  nutritionally  balanced  diet  can 
be  purchased  for  less,  but  such  diets  are  ex- 
tremely high  In  calories,  uninteresting,  and 
unsuitable  medically  for  many  people. 

With  this  backgroxmd  Information  consid- 
ered, it  was  h3rpotheelzed  that  AFDC  families 
do  suffer  from  real  hunger. 

METHODOLOGY 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  study,  as  stated  in  the 
hypothesis  was  to  detennlne  whether  or  not 
AFDC  families  suffer  from  hunger.  In  order 
to  detennlne  this.  It  was  decided  that  the 
recipients  Interviewed  would  have  to  meet 
certain  criteria:  (1)  The  AFDC  household 
Interviewed  must  have  been  on  welfare  con- 
tinually for  at  least  6  months.  This  time 
period  was  arbitrarily  chosen,  as  It  was  felt 
that  6  months  would  constitute  a  period  of 
prolonged  financial  deprivation.  (2)  Since 
the  study  was  designed  to  look  at  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  AFDC  families,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  welfare  families  who  lived  with 
other  families  or  persons  who  were  working, 
would  be  excluded  from  the  survey.  In  sum- 
mary, the  AFDC  family  studied  had  been  on 
aid  continually  for  the  last  6  months  and 
were  living  In  an  Independent  living  situa- 
tion. 

A  sample  of  400  AFDC  families  were  drawn 
at  random  from  the  January,  1970  payroll. 
Of  these,  124  cases  were  eliminated  because 
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they  did  not  meet  the  above  criteria.  Aid 
and  Income  history  was  completed  on  each 
case.  Interview  schedules  were  forwarded  to 
the  social  worker  handling  the  case.  Detailed 
instructions  regarding  each  question  accom- 
panied each  interview  schedule.  The  workers 
were  Informed  that  every  schedule  must  be 
completed  during  the  week  of  January  26th 
and  January  31st,  1970.  This  week  was 
thought  to  be  the  critical  i)erlod  when  fam- 
ilies might  have  a  problem  managing.  Inter- 
view schedules  were  actually  ccampleted  on 
202  AFDC  households.  The  remaining  74 
schedules  were  not  completed  because  either 
the  social  worker  could  not  contact  the  client, 
or  the  client  worked  during  the  daytime  and 
could  not  be  contacted  in  their  home.  The 
202  families  interviewed  comprise  the  sample 
for  this  research  study. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  appendix,  the  inter- 
view schedule  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  Tht 
first  part  deals  with  questions  about  the 
family  situation.  The  second  section  Is  an 
Inventory  of  the  food  Items  In  the  kitchen. 
Each  interviewer  was  to  list  the  kind  of  food 
and  the  quantity  of  each  item. 

It  Is  Important  to  know  what  this  re- 
search study  means  by  a  "hungry  family". 
A  family  was  determined  to  be  hungry  if  the 
food  and  money  they  had  left  was  inade- 
quate to  feed  them  until  their  next  expected 
income  was  received.  To  help  make  this  de- 
termination, a  bulletin  written  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  titled  "Family  Food 
Budgeting — Bulletin  No.  94",  was  used  as  a 
guideline.  The  economy  family  food  plan 
from  this  pamphlet  was  followed.  (Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
diet  plan  should  only  be  used  as  a  temporary 
measure.)  It  should  be  noted  that  a  family 
was  not  considered  to  be  hungry  if  they  had 
enough  staples  (i.e.,  beans,  potatoes,  rice,  or 
macaroni)  to  subsist  on  until  the  next  In- 
come was  received.  This  study  did  not  take 
Into  consideration  whether  or  not  the  diet  of 
the  family  would  be  nutritionally  good,  but 
used  only  the  food  remaining  In  the  larder. 

Proving  whether  or  not  these  "hungry 
families"  actually  went  without  eating  was 
not  attempted  by  this  study.  It  Intends 
merely  to  state  that  the  food  and  money 
they  had  left  could  not  feed  them  until 
they  received  their  next  Income.  How  these 
families  dealt  with  this  problem  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

HOW   AID  TO   FAMILIES    WITH    DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN    (AFDC)     GRANTS   ARE    COMPUTED 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  the  sec- 
tions of  this  paper.  It  Is  helpful  to  know  how 
AFDC  grants  are  computed.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  San  Mateo  County  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Issues  each  year  a  "Cost  Schedule  for  Family 
Budget  Units"  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
pricing  studies  In  various  areas  of  the  state, 
to  use  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grants  made  to  families  who  qualify  for  the 
AFDC  program.  This  cost  schedule  deter- 
mines the  needs  of  a  family  depending  on  its 
size  and  the  ages  of  each  of  Its  members. 

For  families  with  such  Income  as  earn- 
ings, child  support,  social  security,  unem- 
ployment or  disability  payments,  this  Income 
Is  subtracted  from  the  total  family  need  (as 
determined  In  the  cost  schedule) ,  and  the 
difference  Is  the  correct  grant  for  the  month. 
For  those  families  who  have  no  Income  the 
state  legislature  has  established  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum grant  for  each  family,  depending  on 
the  number  of  persons  In  the  family.  This  is 
called  Maximum  Participation  Base,  or  MPB. 

FINDINGS 

Basic  characteristics  oj  the  sample 
Data  was  collected  on  1,061  people  from 
202  households  for  an  average  of  5.2  people 
per  household.  Household's  headed  by  a  male 
figure  number  79,  with  123  headed  by  a 
female.  Questions  were  asked  about  ethnic 
background,  California  residence,  and  educa- 
tional background  of  these  families. 
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Table  I  illustrates  the  ethnic  break-down 
found  by  this  study.  As  can  be  seen,  minor- 
ity groups  compose  well  over  half  of  the 
AFDC  population  studied,  and  are  definitely 
over-represented  when  compared  to  theb: 
numbers  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

TABLE  l.-ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AFDC  POPULATION 


Etiinic  group 


Chicane 

White 

Black 

Other 

Total. 


46 

44 

6 

4 


9.6 

86.2 

1.1 

3.1 


100 


100.0 


■  1966  county  census. 

It  is  common  belief  that  with  the  change 
of  the  residence  law  in  June,  1968,  California 
would  have  an  Influx  of  welfare  recipients 
from  other  states.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table 
II,  three-fourths  of  the  AFDC  recipients  had 
lived  in  California  for  10  or  more  years.  Only 
2%  of  the  households  were  recent  newcomers 
to  California. 

Table  II. — Distribution  o/   length   o]   Cali- 
fornia residency  in  sample 
No.  of  years  in  Calif,  and  percent  of  Sample 
Population : 

Always 33 

10  years  or  more 42 

5  to  10  years 12 

1  to  5  years 11 

0  to  1  years 2 

Total 100 

Previous  research  in  the  characteristics  of 
AFDC  recipients  indicated  that  AFDC  women 
had  more  formal  education  than  the  men. 
The  findings  of  this  study  support  the  other 
research.  It  was  found  that  the  average 
AFDC  woman  had  completed  a  Ugher  grade 
in  school  than  the  AFDC  man.  Table  III  de- 
picts this  data. 

TABLE  lll.-YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY  THE  SAMPLE 
HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 

lAmount  In  percent! 

Heads  o»  7  or     8th  to      12  or 

households  None        'ess       11th       over        Total 


Husband 

Wile 

Totel  tor  both... 


13 
b 
7 


46 
24 
30 


25. 0  16.  0 
39. 5  31. 5 
36.0       27.0 


100 
100 
100 


DIMENSIONS  OF  POVERTY 


It  was  determined  that  7.4 ':o  of  the  sample 
households  would  not  have  enough  food  or 
money  to  buy  some,  to  last  until  their  next 
expected  income  was  received.  These  families 
were  termed  "hungry  families".  This  number 
might  seem  relatively  small  until  this  per- 
centage is  projected  to  the  total  January, 
1970,  AFDC  population  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  When  the  7.4%  Is  projected  to  over 
13,000  families  of  AFE>C  In  this  county,  the 
realization  how  many  of  them  are  hungry 
is  staggering— an  estimated  5,137  people,  al- 
most 4,000  of  them  children ! 

In  addition  to  these  7.4%  families  who 
were  hungry  in  January,  1970,  119  sample 
households  reported  that  during  the  past 
year,  at  least  once,  they  had  no  food,  and 
no  money  to  buy  food.  This  is  a  total  of  134 
sample  families  who  have  been  in  this  sit- 
uation in  the  past  year,  or  an  estimated  66% 
of  the  caseload. 

Twenty  families  reported  that  this  condi- 
tion, lack  of  food  and  money,  existed  every 
month,  while  only  eight  stated  that  It  had 
happened  to  them  only  once.  Table  IV  below, 
compares  the  frequency  of  hunger  between 
the  15  "hungry  families"  and  the  119  families 
who  were  without  food  and  money  at  least 
once  in  the  past  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  IV.  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILIES  WHO 
HAVE  BEEN  WITHOUT  FOOD  AND  MONEY  TO  BUY 
SOME 

In  Percsnt 


39893 

Table  VII  shows  the  Income  distribution 
per  household,  and  per  person. 

TABLE  VII      DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 


Percent  in  In  county 

sample        population! 


Type  ot  family 


A  tew    Almost 
Only      times      every      Every         Total 
once  (up  to  5)    month     month    number 


Income  distribution  per 
household 


Income  distribution  pei 

person  (after  rent  and 

utilities) 


Hungrylamilies... 
Families  who 
experienced  this 
situation .. 


40 


67 


20 


lb 


12 


15 


119 


Prom  the  data  collected,  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  almost  any  of  these  134  families 
could  fall  Into  the  definition  of  "hungry 
family"  in  a  given  month. 

Along  with  the  frequency  of  this  condition 
it  IS  important  to  know  the  duration.  As 
can  be  seen  in  Table  V,  help  did  not  come 
readily  for  some  people.  The  people  who  were 
without  food  less  than  a  full  day  generally 
stated  that  they  planned  ahead  and  borrowed 
from  friends  or  relatives  so  that  their  fam- 
ilies would  not  have  to  do  without  food. 

TABLE    V.  -LENGTH   OF  TIME   FAMILIES   WENT   WITHOUT 
FOOD  BEFORE  THEY  COULD  GET  HELP 
|ln  percenti 


Amount  ot 
money 

Less  than  {200 
J200  to  1300 
$300  to  $400 
$400  to  $500 
$50G  to  $600 
$600  to  $700 
$700  to  $800 
$800  pl6s 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


34 

47 

58 

41 

14 

5 

2 

1 


202 


Per-    Amount  of 
cent    money 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


17    Less  than  $10..       7  4 

23    $10to$20 22  II 

29    $20  to  $30 47  23 

20    $30  to  $40 48  24 

7    $40  to  $50 27  13 

2    $50to$60 23  II 

1    $60  to  $70.       .11  : 

1     $70  to  $80 7  4 

$80  to  $100      .8  4 

$100  plus      .  .        2  1 

100       Total                 202  100 


0      12      3-4      5  6      7  8     9-10 
Type  ot  families,     .days    days    days    days    days     days 


15  hungry  families 33        13         7         7        20        20 

119  families 13       32       24       30       13  7 


FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

On  the  sample,  61%  of  the  households 
were  certified  for  food  stamps  in  the  month 
of  January,  1970.  Of  those  certified,  82., 
stated  they  were  using  the  coupons,  while 
18';  stated  that  they  were  not  going  to  use 
the  coupons.  A  total  of  35  families  (17'-) 
stated  that  they  have  never  used  food 
stamps,  with  22'";.  stating  that  they  were 
previously  certified. 

TABLE  VIII.     FAIVIILIES  CERTIFIED  FOR  TOOD  STAMPS  IN 
JANUARY  1970 


Total  (134  days)  ...      15       31       22       10       13 


WHAT  KIND  OP  HELP  DO  THESE  FAMILIES  RE- 
CEIVE WHEN  THEY  FIND  THEMSELVES  WITH- 
OUT FOOD  OR  MONEY  TO  BUY  SOME? 

Help  for  these  families  seems  to  come  from 
many  different  sources.  The  primary  source 
for  help,  however,  are  the  friends  and/or  rela- 
tives of  these  families.  Of  the  families  who 
found  themselves  in  this  predicament,  62 ''o 
reported  that  they  turn  to  their  relatives  or 
friends  first  for  help.  For  those  who  receive 
help,  75%  stated  that  it  came  from  relatives 
or  friends.  Table  VI  illustrates  the  sources 
people  turn  to  for  help  as  well  as  who  they  re- 
ceive help  from. 

TABLE  VI.-  SOURCES  FAIVIILIES  TURN  TO  WHEN  THEY  RUN 
SHORT  OF  MONEY  AND  THE  SOURCE  FROM  WHICH  THEY 
GET  HELP 


Yes  No 


Certilied  m  January  1970 124  78 

Number  actually  usmg  food  stamps 

ot  ttiose  certified    .             ..  102  22 

Previously  certified 144  3i 


Total 


202 

124 
•79 


Source  family  turns 
to 


Source  family  re- 
ceives help 
Percent      from— 


>  One  family  reported  that  they  were  now  certified   bul  had 
also  been  previously  certified. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  there  are  many 
drawbacks  to  the  food  stamp  program.  It 
was  considered  worthwhile  to  attempt  to 
find  out  what  the  food  stamp  users  and  non- 
users  felt  were  the  prctolems  with  the  cou- 
pons. Over  one-half  of  the  food  stamp  users 
stated  problems  which  they  associated  with 
food  stamps.  Inability  to  purchase  paper 
products,  soap,  and  other  hygiene  Items 
necessary  for  a  household  was  the  primary 
problem.  Families  not  certified  for  ftxxl 
stamps  stated  they  could  not  afford  them 
at  all. 


Percent      ^^^l-E  JX  -  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  FOQO  STAMPS 


Friends  or  relatives. 

Called  social  worker. 

Private  agency 

Credit  

Churches.. 

Other 


75       Borrowed  rela- 


18 
6 
6 
4 

11 


Total  number '162 


fives. 
Borrowed  friends.. 

Private  agency 

No  help... 

Private  churches.. 

Credit 

Other. 


Total  number. . 


45 

37 
7 
7 
7 
4 
1 
■146 


People  not  certified  for  food 
People  certified  for  food  stamps  stamps 


Problems 


Per- 
cent at 
re- 
sponses   Problems 


Ptr- 

centot 
re- 
sponses 


<  Tola,  could  equal  more  than  134  since  clients  could  respond 
more  than  once. 

The  remaining  sixty-eight  sample  families 
reported  that  they  had  not  experienced  a 
time,  in  the  last  year,  where  they  were  with- 
out food  and  money  to  buy  some. 

The  average  income  per  household  for  the 
entire  sample  was  $342.00.  The  amount  of 
money  available  per  person  was  computed  by 
subtracting  the  amount  of  the  rent  and  util- 
ities from  the  net  income  to  the  family  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  number  of 
people  in  the  household.  This  money  must  be 
vised  for  the  rest  of  their  basic  needs.  I.e., 
food,  clothing,  transportation,  etc.  This 
monthly  average  was  $39.14  per  person,  or 
$1.30  per  person  per  day. 


No  problems. 

No  soap,  paper  pro- 
ducts, hygiene  items, 
etc. 

Cost  too  high        

Not  enough  food  stamps 
for  month. 

Cannot  afford     . 


Welfare  stigma 

Other 

Bank  and  store  clerks 

insulting. 
No  way  to  bank 

Total 


25 


20 
11 

10 


7 
4 
1 

1 
■110 


Could  not  afford 

at  all. 
Other. . 


Too  far  to  bank 
Can't  afford  this 

month. 
Did  not  know 

about  food 

stamps. 

None . 

New  on  welfare. 


50 

2* 


14 

14 


Iota!. 


1 120 


'  Totals  over  1 00  percent  because  respondent  could  slate  more 
than  1  problem. 

Note:  124  certified  for  food  stamps;  78  cases  not  certihed 
lor  food  stamps. 
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SCHOOL  LTTNCH  PROGBAM 

There  are  three  school  lunch  programs 
lilable  to  low  Income  families.  A  child 
y  receive  a  free  lunch,  pay  a  reduced 
e  for  mnch,  or  he  may  work  for  his 
lu|ich.  In  the  sample,  175  famlllea  had  school 
children.  It  appears  that  the  school 
:  ich  programs  are  not  well  understood  by 
low  Income  families.  Over  one-thLrd  of 
sample  families  with  school  age  children 
not  know  whether  or  not  their  children's 
ools  offer  a  school  lunch  program. 
Table  X  Illustrates  the  number  of  families 
olved  in  school  lunch  programs  compared 
the  location  where  school  children  each 


111 
th! 
th; 
di 

sc 


In 
to 
lufach. 


'  yp«  of  lunch 


Scl|)Ol  prepared S8.9    Not  in  sp«ei«l  program.        56 

Free  lunch 22 

Reduced  price 12 

Work  for  lunch 10 

Bf light  I  rom  home 33.7 

loma  tot  lunch 20. 5 

2.8 


Go 


OUsr 


I  ote:  Totals  over  100  percent  because  various  children  in 
sarf  e  family  may  eat  at  dmerent  locations. 

SICN7FICANCX  OF  FINDINGS 

[t  has  been  shown  that  AFDC  families 
of  en  do  experience  periods  when  they  are 
wl  thout  food  and  money  to  buy  some. 

With  this  fact  established,  the  need  for 
further  research  became  Increasingly  more 
V  dent.  The  more  obvious  factors  did  not 
se  Jm  to  answer  the  question  of  why  68  fam- 
lli  !s  could  manage  while  134  could  not.  If 
th  sre  Is  an  answer  to  this  question  it  must 
th  »n  lie  In  some  of  the  more  subtle  factors 
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TABLE  X 


Per-    Type  of  school  lunch 
cent       program  used 


Per- 
cent 
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not  explored.  Many  other  questions  can  and 
should  be  looked  at.  Could  a  combination  of 
these  elements  be  responsible  for  whether  or 
not  a  family  Is  able  to  manage?  Are  these 
situational  variables  the  same  In  every  fam- 
ily or  do  they  change  with  the  family  situa- 
tion? We  were  haunted  by  the  question:  Did 
the  families  who  generally  stated  that  plac- 
ing their  children  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram was  "embarrassing",  also  find  It  "em- 
barrassing" to  admit  that  they  had  experi- 
enced a  time  when  they  were  without  food 
and  money?  Perhaps  the  necessity  for  a 
particular  family  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  this 
month  spelled  the  difference  between  being 
able  to  last  out  the  month  or  not.  It  would 
thxis  be  necessary  to  know  how  the  total 
household  budget  Is  managed.  This  would  re- 
quire keeping  detailed  accounts  of  each  pen- 
ny spent. 

Still  another  factor  to  be  studied  Is  the 
general  health  of  the  families.  In  this  study 
we  asked  the  families  if  they  had  health 
problems.  The  clients'  statements  were  not 
accurate  enough  to  test.  Poor  health  of  eith- 
er the  parents  or  the  children  can  be  a  dif- 
ficult problem  to  cope  with.  Further  research 
should  definitely  Include  the  study  of  the 
family's  physical,  as  well  as  mental  health. 
It  Is  suggested  that  this  be  done  by  a  physi- 
cian, rather  than  asking  the  recipient  if  be 
has  a  health  problem. 

These  questions  need  to  be  answered.  To 
stop  without  attempting  to  find  out  what  en- 
ables some  families  to  manage  when  others 
cannot,  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  this  Is  a  phenomenon 
common  to  families  in  all  Income  levels.  Mid- 
dle-class families  merely  show  a  Master 
Charge  Card  or  Bank  of  America  Card  to 
purchase  what  they  cannot  afford  In  cash 
that  month.  These  avenues  are  not  often 
open  to  the  poor.  Instead  they  must  seek 

FREE  WORLD  FUGSHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 
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help  from  their  relatives  or  friends,  or  as  one 
woman  stated,  "I  had  to  steal  from  my 
neighbor  In  order  to  feed  my  family." 

Whatever  the  outcome,  research  must  be 
done,  so  that  If  an  answer  Is  available  we 
win  be  able  to  use  the  Information  to  aid 
In  solving  the  problem  of  "hunger". 


FREE  WORLD  FLAG  SHIP  ARRIVALS 
IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  November,  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  information  made  avail- 
able to  me.  there  were  a  total  of  three 
free  world  flag  ship  arrivals  in  North 
Vietnam,  two  flying  the  British  flag  and 
one  the  flag  of  the  Somali  Republic.  This 
brings  the  total  for  the  first  11  months 
of  this  year  to  56  such  arrivals  as  com- 
pared with  the  92  during  the  same  period 
in  1969.  This  represents  substantial  prog- 
ress and  reflects  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  reduce  this  source 
of  supply  to  the  enemy.  The  Cambodian 
operation  has  taught  the  significance  of 
supplies  and  more  progress  can  and 
should  be  made.  I  urge  that  efforts  to 
eliminate  this  trade  completely  continue 
without  letup  so  long  as  there  Is  no 
peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Item  'ollows: 


United        Somali  Singa- 

Kingdom     Reputilic    Cyprus        pore     Japan      Malta        Total 


January 8 

February 6 

March 6 

April 7 

May „ 9 

June 6 

July _ 6 

AUfBSt ♦ 

September ♦ 

October « 

November 7 

December 7 

Total 74 


II 
10 
7 
9 
12 
11 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 


United        Somali  Singa- 

Kiiigdom     Republic   Cyprus       pore     Japan      Malta       Total 


1970: 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 

Total.... 


39 


M 


WTED  STATES  SHOULD  LINK  VIET 
PULLOUT    TO    POW    RELEASE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
w  ider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R  ECORD,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  by 
W  r.  Crosby  Noyes  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  this  past  week  that  cer- 
tainly expresses  my  personal  opinions. 

The  editorial  follows: 
up.   Should   Link   Vrrr  Pxju.out   to   POW 
Relxass 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  unsucceas- 
f V  1  effort  to  rescue  Amerlcam  war  prisoners 
f r  )m  a  camp  near  Hanoi,  one  must  concede 
tt  at  It  was  a  desperate  venture. 


A  key  factor  In  the  attempt,  according  to 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird,  was  in- 
formation that  some  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
were  dying  In  the  camps.  But  It  Is  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  others  would  have  died,  as 
well  es  members  of  the  rescue  team,  if  the 
camp  had  been  occupied  and  defended  by  a 
full  complement  of  prison  guards. 

The  raid,  furthermore,  even  had  It  been 
brilliantly  successful.  Inevitably  would  have 
increased  the  Jeopardy  of  other  American 
prisoners  still  held  In  North  Vietnam. 

According  to  Gen.  Leroy  Manor,  who  com- 
manded the  operation,  it  was  hoped  that  "a 
good  percentage" — Laird  put  the  figure  at 
about  70 — of  the  378  men  believed  to  be  In 
prison  camps  could  be  rescued  at  Son  Tay. 
But  many  others  would  have  been  left  be- 
hind. And  the  danger  of  retaliation  against 
them  Is  something  which  has  been — and  still 
Is — very  much  on  the  minds  of  administra- 
tion leaders. 

Certainly  this  was  not  the  kind  of  opera- 
tion that  can  be  repeated  successfully  many 


times.  At  the  very  least,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese can  now  be  expected  to  move  the  POW 
camps  to  less  accessible  locations  and  assign 
substantial  forces  to  defend  them  against 
possible  future  raids. 

So  the  best  one  can  say  is  that  this  mis- 
sion, even  had  It  been  successful,  would 
hardly  have  provided  a  solution  to  the  over- 
all problem  of  prisoners  of  war  that  con- 
fronts the  United  States. 

No  doubt.  It  was  a  bold  and  well-executed 
stroke.  No  doubt,  either,  that  It  served,  as 
Laird  emphasized,  to  demonstrate  "our  dedi- 
cation to  these  men"  and  our  determination 
to  free  them  one  way  or  another.  But  per- 
haps what  it  reflected  most  vividly  Is  the 
helplessness  and  frustration  of  the  adminis- 
tration m  its  efforts  to  find  some  practical 
way  of  obtaining  their  release. 

For  It  U  all  very  well  for  Laird  to  talk  about 
unspecified  "strong  and  unusual"  measures 
that  he  may  recommend  to  free  the  prison- 
ers. The  clear  evidence  Is  that  they  will  not 
be  freed  until  the  North  Vietnamese  decide 
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that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  let  them  go. 
And  no  amount  of  strong-arm  tactics  la 
likely  to  produce  this  result. 

The  Communists,  to  be  sure,  already  hare 
laid  down  the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  talk  about  an  ezdiange 
of  prisoners.  Iji  their  minds,  any  such  deal 
Is  directly  tied  to  the  departure  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

If  the  United  States,  the  Communists  said 
last  September,  "declares  that  it  will  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  all  of  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp  by  June  30,  1971  .  .  . 
the  parties  will  engage  at  once  in  discussions 
on  .  .  .  the  question  of  releasing  captured 
military  men." 

Quite  clearly,  the  American  government, 
despite  its  deep  concern  for  the  prisoners' 
safety,  is  not  going  to  declare  any  such  thing. 
No  government  can  capitiUate  to  blackmail 
on  this  scale.  And  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  use  their  prisoner-host  .ages  to  force  an 
American  rout  in  Vietnam,  they  can  use 
them  equally  effectively  to  impose  all  of  their 
conditions  for  a  political  settlement  of  the 
war. 

Yet  the  dilemma  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  only  too  painfully  obvious.  As  the 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  pro- 
ceeds according  to  schedule,  without  any 
prospect  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  the  lev- 
erage that  Washington  can  exert  on  Hanoi 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  prisoners  dimin- 
ishes proportionately.  Once  the  withdrawal 
is  complete,  desperate  ^strong-arm  tactics 
may  be  the  only  course  available. 

Before  this  happens,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reverse  the  bargaining  process  sug- 
gested by  the  Communist  side.  At  some  point, 
the  President  should  serve  public  notice  that 
there  will  be  no  further  American  withdraw- 
als from  Vietnam  until  the  prisoner-of-war 
question  is  satisfactorily  settled.  Such  a 
stand  should  have  strong  political  support 
in  this  country.  And  it  would  do  more  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  prisoners  than  any 
threats  or  acts  of  derring-do. 


A  DEPLORABLE  SITUATION 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Incident  which  occurred  on  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  should  give 
to  each  and  every  American  pause,  heart- 
bum,  and  discouragement.  There  Is  not 
a  man  in  liis  right  mind  who  could  sit 
in  judgment  really  on  the  commander  of 
the  cutter  who  sought  instructions  and 
received  none.  What  he  was  faced  with 
was  a  simple  problem  of  a  young  mr.n 
who  sought  the  refuge  described  by 
Emma  Lazarus  and  inscribed  on  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  He  simply 
sought  to  be  free.  So  confused  is  the 
American  public,  so  confused  is  the 
American  Government,  so  confused  are 
the  plethora  of  communicators  and  com- 
mentators and  endless  newsmen,  that 
they  cannot  understand  or  even  hear  a 
plea  or  a  ci-y  tor  freedom.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  means.  It  seems  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  American  commander 
would  give  charge  to  the  Russian  saHors 
of  his  ship,  for  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  Communists  are  our  enemies  or  our 
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friends.  We  court  them  in  Paris,  we  court 
them  in  Yusoslavla,  we  court  them 
wherever  It  suits  our  confusions.  Then 
we  make  an  abortive  attempt  to  free 
Ameiicans  from  their  prisoner  of  war 
ciiains  in  North  Vietnam. 

No  man  can  charge  the  captain  unless 
that  man  has  himself  applied  his  mind, 
his  energy,  and  his  spirit  to  the  order- 
ing of  a  sound,  sensible,  spiritual,  and 
brave  policy  with  reference  to  the  divi- 
sion tliat  is  cracking  the  world.  There  is 
an  awful  sentence  in  the  news  release. 
It  includes  the  words  "considerable  force 
was  required — to  return  the  sailor  to  his 
ship — as  the  defector  was  resisting 
strongly."  Is  there  anyone  who  would 
not  weep  at  the  thought  of  this  young 
man  struggling  to  be  free?  Let  lais  exam- 
ple once  again  point  out  that  America 
ha.s  lost  its  destiny,  has  confused  its  pur- 
pose, and  has  stultified  the  symbol  that 
stands  aloft  in  New  York's  harbor.  This 
incident  could  make  a  man  say  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  ought  really  to  be  dis- 
mantled with  Its  noble  and  high  sym- 
bolism and  that  its  lamp  to  the  darkness 
in  the  world  should  sink  into  the  muck 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  of  the  lower 
bay. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 
OF  MEXICO 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


OP   CALlFO»NIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Liiis  Echeverria  Alvarez  on  his 
recent  inauguration  as  the  24th  constitu- 
tionally elected  President  of  Mexico  and 
praise  the  Mexican  people  on  their  long 
record  of  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
stable  presidential  succession.  Certainly 
no  gi-eater  indication  of  the  stability  and 
wisdora  of  the  Mexican  political  system 
can  be  found  than  in  its  abiUty  to  elect  a 
man  of  as  great  a  caliber  as  President 
Echeverria. 

Having  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  the 
service  of  Mexico,  Luis  Echeverria  has 
proven  himself  to  be  both  an  ardent  pa- 
triot of  his  country  and  an  international 
statesman  of  gi-eat  magnitude.  To  quote 
from  his  inaugui-al  address — 

We  are  not  a  walled  country.  Our  borders 
are  open  to  human,  economic  and  cultural 
communication.  We  wish  to  strengthen  our 
existing  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
Guatemala,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect, 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  real  understanding  be- 
tween our  peoples. 

Tlie  United  States  is  also  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  such  wisdom  leading  one 
of  our  own  neighboring  countiies. 

President  Echeverria's  greatest  con- 
tribution, however,  will  most  assuredly  be 
in  improving  tlie  life  of  his  own  people. 
For  as  he,  himself,  has  promised— 

The  programs  to  be  fulfilled  will  continue 
until  the  very  poor  have  attained  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living,  providing  a  driving 
impulse  for  the  people  and  their  productive 
efforts  for  the  rest  of  this  centurv. 
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Yet,  in  liis  dedication  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Uving  of  all  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, Echeverria  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing on  such  other  squally  impor- 
tant ideals  a£  "unrestricted  respect  for 
individual  rights  and  the  use  of  public 
power  for  achieving  the  general  will."  In 
this  day  of  dehumanized  political  move- 
ments which  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  the  name  of 
an  abstract  ideology.  President  Echever- 
ria's assurances  that  individual  liberties 
can  be  preserved  along  with  rapid  eco- 
nomic development  are  certainly  well  re- 
ceived by  all  Americans.  Again,  I  wish  to 
express  my  congratulations  to  the  new 
President  of  Mexico  and  wi.«;h  him  v  ell 
during  his  term  in  oflSce. 


SCIENCE,  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE 
NEW  REALITIES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlXTES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  W.  D. 
McElroy,  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  addressed  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Biological  Con- 
gress in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  November  7, 
1970.  It  was  my  good  fortime  to  be  a 
participant  in  this  same  program.  I 
found  Dr.  McElroy's  remarks  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  feel  my  colleagues  will 
share  this  view.  Therefore,  I  insert  the 
text  of  Dr.  McElroy's  address  at  tlus 
point  in  the  Congressional  Rccoko  : 
Proposed  Remarks  by  Dr.  W.  D.  McElrot, 

Director,   National  Scienoe   Pottttdattow. 

National    Biological    Congress,    DrrRorr, 

Mich.,  November  7,  1970 
science,  the  public  and  the  new  realtties 

John  Olive  and  other  friends  have  accused 
me  of  building  my  own  platform  to  advance 
my  own  views.  To  the  extent  that  I  assisted 
others  in  bringing  together  this  extraordi- 
nary First  Congress,  I  plead  guilty.  I  do  have 
things  I  want  to  say,  and  I  feel  strongly 
about  them. 

Tonight  I  wl«h  to  speak  about  scienoe  (and 
especially  biology),  the  public,  and  what  I 
Bee  as  the  "new  reaUtles "  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  twentieth  century.  You  may  think  I 
am  radical  or  perhaps  have  been  out  of  the 
laboratory  too  long,  but  from  my  point  of 
view,  I  believe  my  views,  in  essence,  conserve 
those  essential  values  most  of  us  share  un- 
der the  loose  term  of  scientist. 

Biologists  are  comfortable  with  change  in 
their  academic  sphere  of  interest.  Change  Is. 
after  all,  a  fundamental  law  of  life.  We  ac- 
cept this  as  a  fact  when  it  comes  to  livlns 
organisms,  but  somehow  that  concept  is  not 
always  applied  to  other  areas. 

Tonight  I  urge  reasonable  cliange  in  ideas 
and  institutions  as  the  surest  way  of  preserv- 
ing what  is  at  the  heart  of  our  best  science. 
Some  of  you,  perhaps  the  vast  majority,  may 
be  intellectually  committed  to  these  views. 
If  so,  tay  purpose  is  to  reinforce  you  in  your 
ideas  and  speed  their  implementation. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  Wasliington. 
these  are  not  the  best  of  times  for  the  health 
of  science.  Last  week  Mr.  Daddario's  sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment published  its  report  on  the  science 
policy  hearings  conducted  tliis  past  summer. 
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hei  .rings  which  I  am  told  were  the  most  ex- 
tei  slve  on  record.  The  report  makes  the  point 
thit  "certain  new  conditionb"  have  ma- 
ter allzed,  then  lists  several  (and  I  quote 
frofn  the  report)  : 

pronounced  drop  in  the  rate  of  Increase 

federal  support  of  science  from  a  positive 

rn£  xtmum  annual  rate  of  around  12  percent 

the  mld-1960's  to  a  negative  5  percent  for 

1971. 

drop  of  about  half  a  billion  dollars  each 

in  actual  dollar  numbers  since  flsccU 


of 


in 


ft.s<  al 


gla  mourized 


yesr 
19(8. 

1 II  terms  of  relative  Federal  budgets,  a  de- 
cline from  a  maximum  effort  of  almost  13 
pel  cent  of  the  total  budget  to  a  present  level 
of   ibout  7  percent. 

J  in  overall  recession  in  vuiae,  when  meas- 
ur(  d  against  Inflationary  factors  and  when 
vie  wed  In  terms  of  current  purchasing 
po'  icer — of  from  between  20  and  25  percent 
frcti  the  peak  years  1965-1968. 

.  public  disenchantment  vrith  technology 
of  uncertain  dimension,  induced  by  envi- 
roi  ment,  social,  and  educational  factors, 
an:  ong  others. 

movement  away  from  science  as  the 
activity  to  which  government, 
scifcntists,  and  businessmen  alike  had  re- 
sp<  nded  favorably  during  the  nuclear  and 
spi  ce-engendered  excitement  of  the  past 
itury.  (End  Quote) 
he  most  obvious  reason  for  the  current 
financial  situation  is,  of  course,  economic. 
As  Senator  Allott  of  Colorado  reminds  us: 
H  igh  culture — including  advanced  scientific 
res  Barch — is  precariously  dependent  on  the 
up  aermost  margin  of  wealth  that  our  econ- 
orr  y  provides  in  periods  of  peak  health."  The 
An  lerican  economy  is  not,  at  present,  in  a 
pel  ik  state  of  health.  Scientific  research  is 
ap  >arently  one  of  the  delicacies  that  can  be 
tri  nmed  from  our  national  diet. 

'  Ve  fervently  wish  the  prescription  could 
ha  le  been  different.  We  recall  with  a  melan- 
ch<  illc  fondness  those  wonderful  years,  not 
vei  y  long  ago,  when  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ica n  public  vigorously  supported  our  scien- 
tifi  c  endeavors.  Perhajjs  we  exaggerated,  in 
ou  •  own  minds,  the  enthusiasm  that  was  in 
th  it  public  nod  of  approval. 

:  t's  critical  for  us  to  understand,  however, 
th  Lt  the  change  in  public  attitudes  has  been 
pri  impted  by  more  than  economic  necessi- 
tie  5.  We  would  delude  ourselves  if  we  imag- 
ln<  d  an  economic  turnaround  would  auto- 
mi  tlcally  restore  to  basic  science  the  growth 
ra|e  it  enjoyed  a  decade  ago.  I  say  "auto- 
because,  while  such  a  growth  rate 
imaginable  for  the  future,  the  scientific 
would  have  to  demonstrate 
In  ways  relevant  to  the  kind  of  society 
are  becoming,  that  it  deserves  support  far 
excess  of  the  5  percent  increase  It  needs 
ev»ry  year  Just  to  stay  in  place. 

'  rhe  truth  is,  I  believe,  American  society 
:banging  In  fundaunental  ways.  Old  values 
being  discarded;  new  issues  are  pressing 
the    fore.   You   have   read   the   litany   of 
on    protest    signs:    "Stop    the    War" 
the  Injustices"  "Punish  the  Polluters" 
an  End  to  Poverty."  At  times.  I  know 
new-found  concern  for  fellow  men  and 
quality  of  the  environment  seems  only 
fad,   sustained   by   a   weak  and  romantic 
But    unless    I    have    entirely 
the  signals   of  recent   events,   I   am 
the  persuasion  that  our  society  Is  under- 
going a  severe  wrenching  at  this  moment. 

Deep  and  fundamental  Issues  provide  an 
all  irming  number  of  schisms  In  our  body 
pc  litic.  Americans,  so  often  characterized  as 
if  timlstic  and  confident  in  the  past,  seem 
uj  on  occasion  today  to  be  either  confused 
ar  d  ineffectual  or  driven  to  positions  of  ex- 
tr  ^me.  As  I  said  recently  at  Indiana  Unlver- 
siiy,  a  polarity  seems  to  exist  between  those 
w:  lo  believe  the  American  Revolution  ended 
at  Yorktown  and  those  who  believe  the  open- 
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Ing  shots  were  fired  In  Watts  or  Chicago  last 
year  or  this.  Too  few  believe  America,  like  a 
species  or  piece  of  land.  Is  In  a  constant  etate 
of  evolution.  America  began  and  Is  con- 
tinuing; It  did  not  stop  evolving  200  years 
ago  nor  did  It  start  last  year.  Confidence  and 
elan,  I  believe,  will  be  restored  only  when 
reasonable  men  can  accomplish  systematic 
modification  of  our  institutions  In  a  responsi- 
ble manner. 

Perhaps  one  can  see  this  new  spirit  on  ths 
campus  in  some  of  our  better,  more  con- 
cerned students.  Of  course  we're  repelled  by 
the  gross  exaggeration,  of  course  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  posing  and  grandstanding  .  . 
but  discounting  all  of  this  I  perceive  a  sub- 
stantive point  of  view  about  science  that  we 
in  our  laboratories  have  seemingly  over- 
looked. Our  better  students  seem  to  remind 
us  that  the  virtues  of  commitments  have  been 
too  long  repressed:  that  the  cult  of  i^tach- 
ment  has  been  carried  to  extreme.  'In  the 
beginning,"  the  young  seem  to  say,  "was 
the  deed."  Not  rational  thought,  but  the 
deed.  As  Champ  Ward  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion put  It  so  well,  ".  .  ,  reforming  morallsm 
has  replaced  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
virtues." 

One  doesn't  have  to  agree  with  all  aspects 
of  this  new  spirit  of  some  of  our  more  con- 
cerned young  activists.  But  we  dare  not 
ignore  them.  They  are  not  wrong.  They  are 
not  all  right  either.  But  many  Americans 
today  believe  that  commitments  and  detach- 
ment are  not  opposite  values,  and  that  In 
general  the  science  community  has  tended 
to  emphasize  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the 
former. 

Each  of  us  here  Is  rightfully  shy  about 
mixing  morality  with  our  science.  In  fact, 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  destructive  than 
such  a  combination.  After  all,  modern  science 
didn't  really  begin  until  It  escaped  from  the 
dogma  of  theology  and  politics. 

And  yet  it  is  this  difficult  combination 
of  commitment  and  detachment  that  seems 
to  be  what  society  Is  asking  us  to  do  today. 

We  can  reject  the  fringe  that  asks  that 
every  scientist's  work  be  "relevant"  (what- 
ever that  means),  we  can  reject  what  might 
be  called  the  Latter  Day  Luddites  who  would 
disband  the  science  establishment.  We  can 
reject  these  extremes,  but  dare  we  reject 
out  of  band  the  new  spirit  which  implores 
us  to  help  mankind  In  wlaat  John  Piatt  has 
called  the  "crisis  of  transformation?"  (Piatt, 
you  remember,  frightened  us  all  with.  In  his 
words,  "a  storm  of  crisis  problems  in  every 
direction"  In  his  article  detailing  the  S-curve 
of  change  facing  the  human  race.) 

The  challenge  to  science  is  not  from 
Twentieth  Century  Know-Nothlngs.  It  is 
from  the  most  sensitive,  most  thoughtful 
members  of  our  society — a  challenge  to  the 
scientist  to  become  more  Involved  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  to  somehow  increase  the 
efficacy  of  science  for  the  survival  of  man. 

We  are  In  a  decade  of  transition  and  what 
win  finally  evolve  Is  as  hard  for  me  to  per- 
ceive Eis  It  Is  for  you.  I  do  know  that  the 
rate  of  change — and  Its  potential  for  good 
and  ill — is  accelerating  at  a  rapid  pace.  We 
can  only  dimly  perceive  the  kind  of  society 
we  win  have  a  decade  or  so  hence.  But  we 
can  see  the  directions  of  change.  The  is- 
sues moving  to  the  fore  In  our  time  have 
in  common  a  concern  with  the  quality  of 
life,  and  I  beUeve  we  are  moving  Into  an  era 
In  which  the  quality  of  life  for  every  citi- 
zen will  move  far  ahead  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  as  the  measure  of  our  wen- 
being.  Increasingly  some  of  the  classical 
views  of  property  may  be  modified,  giving  way 
to  the  view  that  resources  are  not  free  for 
the  taking  but  belong  fundamentally  to  all 
the  people.  Increasingly  this  wiU  mean  that 
technological  innovations  are  not  automat- 
icaUy  considered  improvements.  Nor  will  the 
marketplace  be  a  sufficient  test  of  their  value. 
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We  will  demand  that  technological  Innova- 
tions— both  in  use  and  in  the  process  by 
which  they  are  created — enhance  the  pub- 
lic good.  Or,  to  put  It  more  accurately,  we 
will  demand  that  they  function  with  the  least 
possible  hazard  to  oiu'selves  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  future  of  science  unquestionably  will 
Infiuence  these  new  attitudes.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  new  spirit  to  the  scien- 
tific community?  It  means,  I  believe,  that 
in  addition  to  the  existing  bases  of  Justifica- 
tion for  science,  there  is  an  emerging  ra- 
tionale which  views  science  as  a  more  posi- 
tive instrument  for  the  himianlstlc  progress 
of  our  society  than  before. 

I  have  described  some  aspects — however 
murky  they  may  seem — of  what  might  be 
called  the  "new  realities"  and  suggested  that 
during  a  transitional  period  the  science  com- 
munity will  have  to  evolve  Intelligent  re- 
sponses to  these  new  developments.  But  more 
specifically,  are  there  modifications  in  at- 
titudes and  actions  which  biologists  might 
well  consider  as  being  responsive  to  the  new 
world  we  apparently  face? 

I  think  so,  although  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  merely  sketch  possibilities  and  have  no  In- 
tention of  describing  categorical  patterns. 

First  and  foremost — and  despite  the  seduc- 
tion of  popular  appeal — the  scientist  must 
hold  fast  to  those  simple  truths  of  scientific 
methodology,  disciplined  training,  and  criti- 
cal review.  If  we  compromise  with  these  first 
principles,  all  is  lost. 

But  there  are  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  the  new  spirit.  Let  me 
discuss  several  possibilities. 

As  a  citizen  of  our  college  or  university 
we  can  strengthen  not  weaken  those  ties 
which  make  for  a  community  of  scholars. 
Scientists,  more  than  any  other  academic 
group,  have  been  accused  of  giving  our  high- 
est allegiance  to  our  discipline — or  more  per- 
niciously, to  the  granting  agency.  Some  of  the 
students — and  I  might  add  younger  faculty- 
are  concerned  precisely  with  this  point.  A 
good  college  or  university  should  graciously 
tolerate  the  individual  who  wishes  to  remain 
aloof  from  his  immediate  academic  com- 
munity, but  this  should  not  be  the  fashion- 
able attitude  among  the  majority  of  the 
faculty. 

As  a  teacher  of  biology  and  as  a  participant 
in  curriculum  decisions,  we  can  redouble  our 
efforts  to  relate  modern  biology  to  modern 
problems  of  society,  especially  for  the  non- 
science  student.  Bruce  Wallace's  course  at 
Cornell,  "Biology  and  Society"  Is  a  perfect 
example  of  a  successful  approach.  This  course 
also  listed  as  Biological  Science  201-202.  is 
given  for  credit  and  involves  about  48  pro- 
fessors in  the  discussion  sections.  The  course 
is  divided  into  five  portions:  Man's  Finite 
World,  the  Biology  of  Man,  Man's  Diseases. 
Problems  of  the  Black  Community,  and 
Man's  Use  of  Other  men.  Some  of  the  in- 
dividual lecture  titles  sound  fascinating:  The 
Social  Economics  of  Conservation,  the  Biology 
of  Birth  Defects.  Odyssey  of  the  Unborn, 
Man's  Right  to  Die.  Muddling  with  Nurture  or 
Meddling  with  Nature,  Sickle-Cell  Hemoglo- 
bin and  the  cost  of  Natural  Selection,  Can- 
cer: A  Population  Explosion  at  the  Cell  Level. 
The  enrollment  Is  high,  good  faculty  are  in- 
volved, and  no  one  has  questioned  the 
quality  of  the  course. 

As  a  teacher  of  graduate  students,  the  bi- 
ologist should  give  thoughts  to  possible  alte.-- 
nate  graduate  degrees,  underscored  by  the 
evidence  that  most  biologists  do  not  pursue 
research  careers.  Certainly  we  wish  to  en- 
courage advance  careers  in  science,  but  we 
owe  It  to  our  young  people  to  consider  alter- 
natives to  the  research  degree.  As  barriers 
between  academic,  industrial  and  govern- 
mental are  reduced  and  individuals  move 
more  freely  between  them,  continuing  grad- 
uate education  of   adults  can  provide  in- 
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dlviduals  with  a  level  of  flexibility  now  de- 
nied them. 

As  a  research  scientist,  the  future  role 
of  the  biologist  should  emphasize  an  increas- 
ing sensitivity  to  society's  problems.  While 
acknowledging  the  central  need  for  funda- 
mental disciplinary  work,  I  believe  inter- 
disciplinary research  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  grapple  with  the  complexity  of, 
for  example,  environmental  problems.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  scientists  are 
likely  to  welcome  Involvement  in  Interdis- 
ciplinary research  on  socially  relevant  prob- 
lems. Pollution,  health  care,  population 
growth,  urban  development  are  matters  that 
concern  us  as  citizens,  and  when  opportuni- 
ties open  for  coiuiecting  one's  research  inter- 
est with  a  societal  problem,  an  important 
satisfaction  can  be  added  to  that  of  dis- 
covery for  its  own  sake.  Interdisciplinary  In- 
volvement, It  has  perhaps  been  said  too 
often,  also  affords  exposure  to  different  view- 
points and  approaches,  and  hence  to  fresh 
X  rspectives  toward  one's  own  field.  And  by 
interdisciplinary,  I  also  include  work  be- 
tween the  biological  sciences.  Moreover, 
while  growth  of  new  fields  of  specialization 
Is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  progress;  new  fields  of  specialization 
tend  to  emerge  at  the  Interface  of  two  exist- 
ing disciplines,  often  as  a  result  of  one 
group  of  investigators  sniffing  around  in  the 
field  of  another.  Blo-pbyslcs  and  bio-chem- 
istry are  good  examples. 

Some  scientists,  as  a  result  of  interdiscipli- 
nary involvement,  wUl  have  their  careers  per- 
manently deflected  in  new  and  pioneering 
directions,  creating  hyphenated  sciences  as 
yet  undreamed.  Others  will  fin.d  that  their 
past  and  continuing  interest  Jibe  neatly  with 
a  particular  Interdisciplinary  problem.  Oth- 
ers wUl  wisely  give  only  intermittently  of 
their  talents  and  energies  to  such  projects, 
because  essentially  these  projects  are  diver- 
sions and  distractions  from  their  main  inter- 
ests. A  great  number  of  scientists,  for  a  great 
number  of  sound  reasons,  will  find  such 
research  projects  wholly  inappropriate  in- 
vestments of  their  time. 

As  biologists,  most  of  us  are  also  con- 
stituents of  what  might  be  called  Organized 
Biology — the  various  associations  and  groups 
we  have  organized  over  the  years.  Several  of 
the  professional  societies  have  established 
committees  to  consider  public  issues;  the 
Biological  Cotmcil  of  the  AIBS  and  FASEB  is 
a  good  example.  These  committees,  it  seema 
to  me,  offer  a  sound  method  for  bringing  our 
conectlve  views  before  the  right  pubUc.  And 
yet — and  perhaps  this  reveals  my  Washing- 
ton sensitivity — wouldn't  this  type  of  pro- 
fessional committee  benefit  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  minority  of  wise  laymen? 
With  active  leadership  and  with  the  broader 
perspective  of  several  generallsts.  these 
groups  might  considerably  strengthen  their 
impact  upon  the  lay  public. 

I  think  too  that  Individual  biologists  might 
give  increased  attention  to  their  role  as  cltl- 
eens.  In  this  age  of  the  environment,  we  are 
beseiged  by  what  might  be  termed  profes- 
sional alarmists.  Individuals— often  scien- 
tists—,who  apparently  believe  our  citizenry 
can  be  motivated  by  fear  to  correct  ecological 
evils.  Many  suspect,  as  I  do,  that  this  isn't 
the  most  rational  approach.  But  one  proven 
method  for  the  Individual  scientist  to  con- 
tribute to  his  community  is  through  active 
participation  in  local  ecological  issues.  After 
an,  our  expert  knowledge  can  be  used  by  our 
neighbors  as  weU  as  oiu  students  and  associ- 
ates. 

n  biology's  future  health  depends  upon  a 
responsiveness  to  the  new  realities,  so  too 
must  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Those 
realities  confronting  American  science  in 
the  1970'8  underscore  the  critical  leadership 
role  the  Foundation  should  and  must  fiUflll 
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I  assure  you  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
that  leadership  role — one  which  wUl  not  be 
passive  as  long  as  I  am  Director. 

Clearly  and  most  Importantly,  the  Founda- 
tion's future  orientation  wlU  be  buUt  around 
our  primary  mission — that  of  supporting 
fundamental  research  and  education  in  the 
sciences.  We  intend  to  ensure  that  this  basic 
objective  will  not  be  distorted  and  that  the 
resources  devoted  to  it  wUl,  to  the  extent 
possible,  be  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

Fundamental  research  is  society's  sound- 
est Investment  in  the  future.  Its  practicality 
and  utility  to  the  immediate  and  pressing 
concerns  of  everyday  life  cannot  be  over  em- 
phasized. Fundamental  research  provides  the 
essential  underpinning  of  our  applied  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  technology.  I  find  few 
difficulties  in  relating  the  most  advanced 
work  in  virtuaUy  every  field  to  some  specific 
human  concern.  Sometimes  I  suspect  ln\es- 
tigators  who  can't  relate  their  work  to  some 
problem  identified  by  the  public  probably 
haven't  thought  enough  about  their  project. 
However,  in  keeping  with  the  Foundation's 
core  mission,  we  must  with  equal  vigor  take 
cognizance  of  the  emerging  priorities  of  our 
.society  and  make  appropriate  p>olicy  and  pro- 
gram adjustments  —  "add-on"  functions 
which  do  not  detract  from  our  traditional 
purpose. 

It  takes  no  great  insight  to  see  that  there 
will  be  Increasing  social  imperatives  in  two 
pertinent  directions:  first,  to  mobiUze  sci- 
ence toward  solutions  of  environmental  aiKl 
social  problems;  second,  to  subject  technol- 
ogy to  far  more  careful  scrutiny  as  to  Its 
social  consequences.  Moves  in  both  direc- 
tions seem  likely  to  result  in  significant  In- 
creases in  mission-oriented,  interdisciplinary 
research.  Interdisciplinary  efforts  are  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  exceedingly  complex 
problems  of  the  environment  and  the  second- 
order  effects  of  technology. 

Techno.ogy  assessment  is  a  relatively  new 
concept,  and  certainly  not  yet  a  developed 
science.  The  National  Science  Foundation  ha« 
begun  to  sponsor  research  activities  to  perfect 
appropriate  methodologies  for  this  very  com- 
plex subject.  We  regard  this  as  a  fitting  role 
for  the  Foundation,  since  it  has  no  mission 
interest  in  any  of  the  technologico  the  stud- 
ies will  scrutinize. 

These  studies  we  part  of  a  new  program 
of  the  Foundation  called  Interdisciplinary 
Research  Relevant  to  Problems  of  Our  So- 
ciety— which  forms  the  unlovely  acronym: 
IRRPOS.  All  of  the  research  supported  by 
IFRPOS  is  interdisciplinary,  and  much  of 
it  is  focused  on  the  dynamics  of  human  and 
natural  environments.  WhUe  other  federal 
agencies  sponsor  studies  in  specific  environ- 
mental problems,  such  as  water  pollution 
and  pesticides,  we  are  supporting  funda- 
mental research  on  total  environmental  sys- 
tems. Again,  because  the  Foundation  is  not 
assigned  an  operating  mission,  it  can  con- 
centrate on  systematic  analysis  of  alterna- 
tives to  existing  programs  of  environmental 
control.  One  of  our  alms,  therefore,  is  to  pro- 
vide the  fundamental  research  underpinning 
required  by  other  federal  agencies  as  the 
base  of  their  own  programs.  I  expect  also 
that  the  imaginative  new  approaches  that 
these  Foundation-sponsored  studies  provide 
and  others  such  as  the  International  Bio- 
logical and  the  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  Programs,  will  stimulate 
other  agencies,  both  In  ana  out  of  govern- 
ment, to  ask  the  same  kinds  of  questions 
about  environment  and  societal  problems  and 
to  assemble  the  same  kinds  of  teams  to  in- 
vestigate them. 

In  addition  to  these  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proaches, we  plan  to  Initiate  seversl  coordi- 
nated projects  in  a  disciplinary  problem.  For 
example,  NSP  supports  a  number  of  inves- 
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tlgators  in  human  cellular  biology.  If  we 
played  a  more  active  coordination  role  with 
these  investli;ator8,  gaps  In  research  activity 
could  be  more  quickly  Identified  and  action 
taken;  research  teams  on  the  project  might 
be  more  easUy  kept  together,  and  in  general 
there  could  be  a  continuity  of  direction 
which  would  further  the  progress  in  the  area. 

I  win  resist  the  temptation  to  outline 
other  new  program  and  policy  initiatives  To 
be  sure  the  Foundation  faces  challenges  on 
all  fronts.  I  cant  promise  any  quick  and 
dramatic  "turnarounds"  But,  we  are  mov- 
ing ahead  with  a  renewed  sense  of  vigor  and 
direction,  and  in  large  measure,  our  success 
in  handling  the  newer  programs  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  cooperation  and 
support  from  the  scientific  community. 

In  my  comments  tonight  I  have  presented 
some  highly  opinionated  views  of  what  I 
have  called  the  new  realities.  I  have  com- 
mented too  briefly  on  ways  biologists  might 
respond  to  these  developments,  as  well  as 
wliat  NSP  is  doing  in  the  near  future.  But 
I  have  not  emphasized  sufficiently  one  cen- 
tral point,  a  point  which  has  been  in  the 
background  of  everything  I've  said  this  eve- 
ning. 

If  you  believe  we  are  entering  a  transi- 
tional decade  which  wUl  produce  a  substan- 
tial humanization  of  many  aspects  of  our 
society  . ,  . 

If  you  also  believe  science  will  play  a  de- 
cisive part  in  achieving  man's  needs  and 
aspirations  .  .  . 

If  you  beheve  this,  then  for  me  it  follows 
that  scientists  must  convince  the  public,  or 
more  exactly  the  many  publics  of  America, 
that  they  can  effectively  respond  to  society's 
wishes.  In  the  final  anal}-sls.  Informed  lay- 
mm,  sensitive  to  the  public,  make  the  cru- 
cial decisions  affecting  the  general  healUi  of 
science. 

This,  then.  Is  not  the  Ume  for  the  silent 
scientist.  This  U  not  the  time  to  be  con- 
tent to  write  only  for  our  learned  societies, 
to  talk  only  with  our  colleagues,  to  be  con- 
cerned only  with  our  work  In  the  labora- 
tory and  the  classroom. 

As  scientists,  as  biologists  we  have  a  heavy 
responsibUlty.  a  promise  to  keep  with  our 
fellow  men.  Our  covenant  is  to  provide  a 
better  world  for  aU  its  people.  We  dare  not 
violate  that  covenant;  we  dare  not  forget 
our  purpose  of  serving. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  we  face  acceleratuig 
change,  I  am  confident  we  can  accept  the 
challenges  of  the  new  realities,  and  achieve 
a  new  level  of  service  in  accord  with  man's 
best  hopes. 


EDWARD  H.   ZIEGNER 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INBUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edward  H. 
Ziegner,  political  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  rates  the  Oppotite-of-the- 
1948-Poll.sters  Award  of  1970. 

On  September  9,  1970,  Mr.  Ziegner 
wrote: 

This,  could  be  tiie  closest  Indiana  Sena- 
torial election  since  1962,  perhaps  even  a 
PerUs  of  PatUine  cliff-hanger. 

History  has  recorded  that  Mr.  Zieg- 
ner s  radar  political  climate  prognosti- 
cation turned  out  to  be  uncanny  in  its 
accuracy. 
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SIMAS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
lice  today  to  introduce  two  very  perti- 
n  ;nt  items  into  the  Record,  in  order  to 
b  ing  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
n  garding  the  tragic  affair  of  the  refusal 
0  the  Coast  Guard  ship  Vigilant,  to 
g  ant  political  asylum  to  a  Lithuanian 
si.ilor. 

This  action  is  a  shameful  blot  on  the 
A-nerican  conscience — to  think  that  the 
ci.pital  of  the  free  world  should  be  so 
h  ^artless  and  inconsiderate  of  a  man's 
li  e  is  incomprehensible. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  House 
C)mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcom- 
n-ittee  on  State  Department  Organiza- 
tiDn  and  Foreign  Operations,  is  today  be- 
g  nning  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  was 
p  eased  also  to  note  that  the  President 
h  IS  publicly  deplored  this  act. 

More  can  be  done,  however.  The  first 
it  em  I  would  like  to  insert  is  the  editorial 
fiom  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 
entitled  "Simas.  "  which  I  believe  offers 
the  best  suggestion  for  restitution  for 
tl  lis  dreadful  incident.  That  is :  the  Presi- 
d  mt  should  personally  intercede  and  re- 
q  lest  permission  for  this  man,  Simas, 
a  id  his  family  to  come  to  the  United 
8  ;ates  as  free  persons. 

The  second  item  I  would  like  to  In- 
c  ude  in  the  Record  today  is  a  letter  from 
n  y  constituent.  Mr  Juhan  Simonson, 
w  ho  is  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Coun- 
c  1  of  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
Americans,  and  expresses  the  outrage  of 
tliat  organization  over  this  incident.  I 
f(  el  their  outrage  is  justified,  and  hope 
t:  lese  items  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
It  agues  in  apprising  them  of  the  depth  of 
fi  eling  over  this  tragedy. 

The  editorial  and  letter  referred  to 
Tillows: 

Simas 

No  more  sickening  and  humiliating  episode 
li  international  relations  has  taken  place 
within  memory  than  the  American  govern- 
n  ent's  knowing  return  of  a  would-be  Soviet 
d  ^fecto^  to  Soviet  authorities  on  an  Amerl- 
c  in  ship  In  American  territorial  waters  off 
N  artha's  Vineyard  last  week.  Here  was  a  man. 
k  lown  only  as  "Simas."  who  had  Jumped 
a  :ross  10  feet  of  open  water  to  a  Coast  Guard 
c  itter  (named  Vigilant),  which  a  Russian 
s:  lip  was  approaching  for  fishing  talks;  who 
a  iked  for  but  was  denied  political  asylum  be- 
c  luse  of  an  unbelievable  breakdown  in  Judg- 
n  lent  and  compassion  on  the  part  of  both  the 
S  tate  Department  and  the  Coast  Guard: 
w  ho  went  down  on  his  knees  In  prayer  and 
t:  len  fought  with  his  fists  to  be  kept  from  be- 
ll ,g  dragged  back  to  the  Russian  vessel  by 
F  ussian  crewmen;  who  was  given  not  a  word 
o  •  a  gesture  of  assistance  from  the  Americans 
y  ho  for  hours  witnessed  his  struggle;  and 
V  ho  was  finally  rowed  back,  bound,  to  cap- 
t  vlty  and  to  God  knows  what  other  mls- 
f  ,rtune  by  ATnerican  sailors  In  an  AmeTican 
■  ifeboat."  The  mind  closes,  the  heart  clogs 
a ;  contemptatlon  of  this  fantastic  parable  of 
c  ur  times.  It  Is  a  profound  stain  upon  every 
p  erson  who,  by  omission  or  cc»ninls(iion,  had 
a  role  in  it. 

Of  cours«  the  President  ordered  an  Inves- 
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tigatlon,  which  evidently  is  not  to  be  made 
public,  but  a  more  hollow  one  could  not  be 
imagined.  For  what  Is  required  Is  not  Just  the 
usual  kind  of  Inquiry  whose  concludes,  U  It 
Is  not  more  or  less  a  whitewash,  that  certain 
procedures  which  should  have  been  followed 
were  not  followed  and  that  various  Individ- 
uals examining  themselves,  a  deep  look  at 
the  values  and  the  condition  of  our  society, 
whatever  It  is  that  allows  a  man's  freedom.  If 
not  his  very  life,  to  be  sacrificed  needlessly, 
carelessly,  by  an  unfeeling  bureaucratic  ma- 
chine. 

Moreover,  we  believe  it  to  be  appropriate 
politically  and  essential  morally  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  make  a  direct  intercession  with 
the  Soviet  LTnion  for  the  release  of  "Simas," 
and  his  family.  The  American  government's 
embarrassment  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  Soviet  government's  fundamental 
duplicity  In  Inventing  a  criminal  charge 
against  the  sailor  In  order  to  balk  his  defec- 
tion and  then  seizing  him  against  his  will. 
The  collective  shame  and  indignation  of  the 
United  States  can  be  of  no  help  to  that  poor 
man  unless  it  Is  expressed  in  a  specific 
urgent  plea  for  his  liberty. 

New  Jersey  CocNcn.  of  Estonian, 
Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans, 

Lakewood,  NJ.,  November  29.  1970. 
Hon.  James  J.  Howard, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasiiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Howard:  According  to 
a  news  story  'Russians  Seize  Defector  Aboard 
Coast  Guard  Ship"  on  page  one  of  The  New 
York  Tivies.  Sunday,  November  29,  1970,  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  recently  handed 
over  to  the  Russians,  in  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  protocol  on  political  asy- 
lum, a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  had  sought 
political  asylum  on  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  "Vigilant"  near  Martha's  Vineyard. 
According  to  eye-witness  reports,  the  Lithu- 
anian seaman  was  beaten  unconscious  by 
the  Russians  aboard  the  U.S.  vessel. 

We  urge  you  to  contact  the  United  States 
State  Department  and  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  to  obtain  clarification  concern- 
ing this  situation.  We  also  urge  you  to  speak 
out  on  this  brutal  incident  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We.  New  Jersey  residents  of  Baltic  descent, 
are  distressed  and  we  deplore  this  horrible 
human  tragedy  that  occurred  near  the 
shores  of  the  United  States. 

We  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can  to 
help  bring  Justice  to  this  shameful  national 
affair.  Please  inform  us  of  the  results  of  your 
actions. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Juhan  Simonson. 
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NIXON  TO  HONOR  MASSACHUSETTS 
i  GIRL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  a 
feeling  of  pride  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  a  young  lady  from  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Miss  Maxine  Lazovick  who  is  presently 
a  junior  at  Lesley  CoUege  was  today 
honored  at  the  White  House  and  pre- 


sented with  the  National  Young  Ameri- 
can Medal. 

I  am  attaching  an  article  from  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  which  outlines 
many  of  her  accomplishments  over  the 
years. 

It  is  young  people  like  Miss  Lazovick 
who  make  us  proud  of  our  country  and 
the  caliber  of  youth  it  is  capable  of 
producing  even  in  these  troubled  times. 

Here  is  an  example  which  can  and  will 
be  followed  by  many  of  our  youngsters 
who  strive  for  a  better  world.  My  heart- 
iest congratulations  go  out  to  her.  I  am 
indeed  proud  to  represent  a  district 
which  produces  young  people  of  such 
dedication  of  purpose  and  constructive 
attitude. 


Nixon   To   Honor   Mabsachusetts   Girl 

A  modest  young  woman  from  Canton  did 
not  even  tell  her  closest  friends  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  present  her  with  the  Na- 
tional Young  American  Medal  at  the  White 
House  today  for  community  service. 

Maxine  Susan  Lazovick,  20,  a  Lesley  Col- 
lege Junior  who  wants  to  teach  the  mentally 
retarded.  Is  one  of  four  persons  chosen  by 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  receive  the 
annual  reward. 

At  her  college  dormitory  yesterday,  a 
friend  said  enthusiastically,  "Oh,  terrific," 
when  told  of  the  honor  bestowed  on  Miss 
Lazovick.  "She  didn't  say  a  thing  about  it  to 
us,"  the  girl  said.  "She  wouldn't  tell  us  any- 
thing like  that.  I  guess  she  is  modest." 

A  conscientious  dean's  list  student.  Miss 
Lazovick  left  last  night  for  Washington,  DC. 

The  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edith  Lazovick 
and  the  late  Abraham  Lazovick,  she  was 
chosen  to  receive  the  award  for  her  service 
to  the  community  of  Brldgef>ort,  Conn., 
where  she  lived  before  her  father's  death. 

In  her  senior  year  at  Bridgeport  Central 
High  School  In  1968,  she  was  chosen  "Qlrl 
of  the  Year"  by  the  North  End  Girls'  Club. 
That  same  year  she  received  the  Lucille  M. 
Wright  Citizenship  Award  from  the  Girls 
Clubs  of  America  and  the  Career  Key  Aware*, 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  her  girls'  club  activities,  she 
found  time  to  do  volunteer  work  at  several 
mental  retardation  centers  and  collected  for 
many  fund  drives  to  aid  research  of  chil- 
dren's diseases. 

She  also  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Rodcpli 
Sholom  Hebrew  High  School  In  Bridgeport 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  leadership 
training  fellowship.  She  was  salutatorlan  of 
her  Hebrew  school. 

Her  college  activities  Include  being  re- 
cording secretary  of  student  governmen; 
and  a  member  of  the  Emerald  Key  honor 
society. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BOXING 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
I  began  to  include  in  the  Record  testi- 
monies of  witnesses  who  participated  in 
the  informal  congressional  hearing 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
BiACGi)  and  I  held  on  the  future  of  box- 
ing. Today,  I  would  like  to  conclude  this 

series : 

The  Future  of  Boxing 
Because    of    a    commitment    elsewhere,   I 
will  be  unable  to  attend  your  Informal  hear- 
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Ing  on  boxing's  future  on  November  9,  1970. 
However,  I  do  want  to  state  briefly  my  oplnon 
on  the  future  of  boxing  and  Its  regulatory 
requirements. 

Some  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  formal 
Congressional  inquiry  into  boxing,  I  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  sub-committee's  chairman 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  national  control  of 
the  sport.  I  also  made  it  clear,  at  that  time, 
that  I  was  writing  as  an  Individual  and  not 
m  my  position  as  president  of  the  Boxing 
Writers  Association.  The  posture  of  in- 
dividuality is  assumed  again. 

However,  my  attitude  toward  boxing,  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  Federal  agency, 
has  undergone  revision.  I  no  longer  believe 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  national  law  to 
regulate  the  sport  because  boxing  is  dwin- 
dling to  a  point  at  which  it  is  virtually  non- 
existent. It  neither  deserves  nor  requires  Fed- 
eral Intervention,  though,  heavens  knows, 
it  Is  not  without  Its  dark  sides.  But  na- 
tional regulation  would  be  a  redundancy. 

There  are  now  In  existence  State  and  city 
commissions  In  most  States.  In  many  In- 
stances these  regulatory  bodies  are  virtual 
nullities  because  they  have  nothing  to  regu- 
late. Public  funds  are  expended  fruitlessly. 
To  enlarge  this  counter-productive  system 
nationally  approaches  the  absurd. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  an  Informal 
inquiry  such  as  yours  serves  a  purpose,  if 
only  to  keep  those  few  brigands  who  still 
exist  in  boxing  on  their  toes.  In  this  regard, 
I  wish  you  success. 
Sincerely, 

Barney  Nagler,  Sportswritcr. 

Statement  by  Bert  Randolph  Sugar,  Pwb- 
LisHER,  Boxing  Illustrated  Magazine 

It  is  most  appropriate  and  fitting  that  you 
selected  this  date — November  9th — for  the 
Informal  Congressional  hearing,  for  Just  five 
years  ago  today  the  lights  all  over  the  East 
dimmed  and  went  out.  And  boxing's  lights 
have  been  dim  for  the  Intervening  five  years — 
but  its  future  is  bright. 

It's  very  "in"  and  knowledgeable  to  say 
that  "boxing  is  a  dying  sport."  Everyone  says 
it,  and  like  all  cliches,  it  is  repeated  and 
repeated  and  repeated. 

In  fact,  the  person  who  authored  the  line 
Isn't  even  a  contemporary.  He  was  Pierce 
Egan  and  he  uttered  it  back  over  200  years 
ago  after  the  defeat  of  Jack  Broughton  in 
1750.  So,  for  accuracy's  sake,  we  can  say  that 
"boxing  has  been  a  dying  sport "  for  over 
200  years. 

But  the  phrase  really  caught  on  after  the 
"Fight  of  the  Week "  was  removed  from  tele- 
vision and  it  was  felt  that  the  combination 
of  economic,  sociological  and  electronic  for- 
ces were  going  to  bring  boxing  to  its  col- 
lective knees.  The  small  clubs  were  doomed, 
the  television  procurers  had  milked  all  they 
could  from  the  sport  and  cast  it  aside  for 
their  new  love-affair — football;  and  the 
underprivileged  no  longer  felt  their  only  hope 
for  elevating  themselves  in  society  was  in  the 
ring.  Or,  so  said  the  doomsayers. 

So,  what  has  happened  in  the  years  since 
we  last  heard  those  famous  and  exciting 
words  "The  Gillette  Cavalcade  of  Sports  is 
on  the  Air"  .  .  .  and  a  little  parrot  began 
calling  out  for  you  "to  look  sharp,  feel  sharp 
and  be  sharp"  and  Don  Dunphy's  voice  in- 
toned the  excitement  of  the  battle  m  the 
ring?  As  Al  Smith  used  to  say:  "Let's  look 
at  the  record!" 

Well,  for  one  thing,  attendance  is  way  up. 
Those  attending  boxing  matches  have  grown 
In  number  almost  20%  in  the  last  five  years, 
with  more  than  two  million  people  crowd- 
ing into  arenas  in  the  U.S.  alone  in  1969 
to  watch  boxing.  Not  even  baseball  can 
match  that  rate  of  growth.  And  boxing  out- 
drew  the  total  attendance  of  the  American 
Basketball  League  last  year,  according  to 
a  "Survey  on  Sports  Attendance"  made  by 
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Triangle  Publications.  How's  that  for  a  "dy- 
ing" sport? 

And,  a  Nielsen  Television  "Look  at  Sports" 
shows  that  among  29  televised  sports  events 
surveyed  in  the  1968-69  season,  boxing  placed 
fifth,  outdrawing  the  average  television  au- 
dience watching  the  college  football  bowl 
games,  the  regular  season  NFL  games,  the 
regular  season  major  league  baseball  games, 
National  Hockey  League  games,  the  Olym- 
pics, the  Triple  Crown  horse  races,  and  Just 
about  every  other  sporting  event  except  for 
the  Super  Bowl  and  the  World  Series.  Not 
bad  for  a  "dying"  sport! 

And  these  figures  are  for  the  United  States 
alone.  When  you  take  the  fact  that  formerly 
all  of  the  champions  were  American  and 
now  no  less  than  8  of  the  10  champions  are 
non-Americans,  you  can  see  why  boxing  has 
a  world-wide  interest  that  has  never  mani- 
fested itself  before. 

And,  as  one  final  indicator  of  the  sport's 
health,  we'll  look  at  the  number  of  clubs 
opening  up  In  small  places  like  Portland, 
Maine;  Victoria,  Texas  and  elsewhere. 

All  of  this,  coupled  with  the  21  title  fights 
held  last  year  (almost  twice  the  number 
of  title  fights  held  back  in  1923— the  height 
of  "The  Golden  Age  of  Sports"  and  the  year 
of  the  Dempsey-Plrpo  and  Leonard-Tendler 
clashes — could  it  be  that  they  were  so  re- 
membered and  cherished  because  there  were 
so  few  title  fights  then?) ,  indicates  the  over- 
all health  of  boxing. 

Yoii  can  Judge  for  yourself  whether  "box- 
ing is  a  dying  sport." 

As  Mark  Twain  said:  "Reports  of  (his) 
death  have  been  greatly  exaggerated."  So 
are  boxing's.  If  it's  dying,  I've  never  seen 
so  healthy  a  corpse! 

And  boxing's  health  can  be  preserved  by 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Boxing 
Commission  to  oversee  the  sport  on  a  na- 
tional basis  and  to  establish  uniform  stand- 
ards, inspection  guidelines,  medical  meas- 
ures and  pensions,  and  not  least  of  all,  rank- 
ings, ratings  and  champions.  For  if  boxing 
is  healthy.  It  Is,  nonetheless,  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  and  needs  the  assistance  that  might 
be  provided  by  these  hearings. 

Received  your  invitation  to  the  Congres- 
sional hearing  on  the  matter,  what  can  be 
done  to  insure  a  better  future  for  boxing. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  attend,  I  wouldhow- 
ever  like  to  submit  herein  some  recom- 
mendations, which  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Appointment  of  referees  and  Judges  on 
the  bases  of  his  experience  and  background 
in  boxing. 

2.  Assignment  of  referees  and  Judges 
should  be  on  a  rotation  basis. 

3.  Have  clinic  sessions  (referees  &  Judges) 
twice  (2)  a  year. 

4.  Compensation  for  referees  &  judges  of- 
ficating  is  Inadequate. 

5.  Boxing  Comm.  should  support  his  of- 
ficials. 

6.  EHlminate  incompetent  referees  and 
judges. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  F.  Scalzo, 

Fight  Referee. 


U.S.  RAIDS  INTO  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM: WAS  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE 
REALLY  SERVED? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  effort  to  disengage  ourselves  from 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  we  must  judge 
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each  of  our  military  and  diplomatic 
moves  by  the  application  of  one  overrid- 
ing criterion:  Will  it  serve  the  cause  of 
peace? 

The  recent  raids  into  North  Vietnam 
by  U.S.  bombers  do  not  inspire  an  imme- 
diate aflBrmative  answer  when  measured 
by  that  yardstick. 

In  a  thoughtful  editorial,  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  recently  reflected  on  these 
recent  raids,  finding  that  they  raised 
grave  doubts  about  the  judgments  in- 
volved. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record,  I  submit  that 
editorial  for  inclusion  at  this  point: 
A  Flair  for  Damgeb 

There  are  very  grave  Implications  in  the 
U.S.  raids  into  North  Vietnam. 

The  Nixon  Administration  might  not  have 
a  flair  for  the  dramatic  since  that  implies  a 
mixture  of  style  with  daring.  But  it  does 
have  a  flair  for  the  dangerous,  both  in  terms 
of  diplomatic  fallout  and  in  terms  of  risking 
lives  for  dubious  reasoning. 

Beyond  everything  else,  there  is  a  certain 
implied  arrogance  in  any  such  raids,  an  as- 
sumption that  we  have  a  right  to  blast  an- 
other nation  as  we  have  North  Vietnam. 

But  even  if  It's  possible  for  many  to  ra- 
tionalize the  morality,  that  still  leaves  the 
practical  aspects.  The  national  judgment 
over  two  years  ago — as  reflected  by  President 
Johnson's  actions — was  that  the  bombings 
were  counterproductive: 

They  were  a  sign  of  seemingly  endless  and 
pointless  escalation  of  a  war  that  would 
never  be  won;  they  helped  the  enemy  rally 
support  at  home;  and  they  hurt  the  U.S. 
image  in  the  world,  as  well  as  among  our 
own  people. 

The  weekend  air  raids  had  a  Cambodia- 
invasion  aspect  about  them,  in  that  different 
rationales  came  out  of  Washington.  As  with 
Cambodia,  any  real  result  in  relation  to  the 
outcome  in  South  Vietnam  will  be  subject 
to  debate. 

Moreover,  the  Communists  are  still  capable 
of  forms  of  dramatic  terrorism;  if  this  is 
in  answer  to  their  rocket  attacks,  we  may 
be  escalating  one  of  war's  most  inhiunane 
aspects. 

The  helicopter-borne  raid  right  Into  a 
prisoner  of  war  camp  near  Hanoi  is  a  related 
but  separate  aspect  which  suggests  somebody 
has  been  watching  too  many  World  War  II 
movies  on  late  TV. 

Had  it  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  hailed 
by  many  as  a  dramatic  rescue  of  some  (but 
far  from  all)  Americans  from  Imprisonment 
and  perhaps  (but  not  absolutely  certain) 
bad  treatment. 

Since  It  failed  as  a  rescue  mission,  it  may 
now  be  denounced  by  the  Communists  as  an 
"invasion"  attempt  and  questioned  in  terms 
of  what  restrictions  It  may  bring  American 
prisoners. 

Like  the  bombings,  it  is  a  case  where  the 
"tough"  hawks  will  denounce  the  "soft" 
doves  for  being  scared  of  taking  "needed 
risks  "  for  "peace"  Unfortunately,  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  a  history  of  such  risks,  with  no 
peace  in  sight. 

Thus  the  U.S.  has  added  a  new  "first"  to 
the  long  line  of  others  in  Indochina.  History 
may  make  the  real  Judgment,  but  meanwhile 
we  will  carry  the  burden. 

Whatever  happens  in  Indochina  these  days 
must  be  Judged  against  what  President  Nixon 
has  stated  is  the  basic  U.S.  policy. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  which  calls  for  a  pull- 
back  of  U.S.  military  manpower  commit- 
ments in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  is  discussed  in 
an  article  on  this  page. 

It  Is  neither  easy  nor  uncontroversi.M  in  Its 
assumptions.  But  at  Its  best  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine  is,  as  the  article  states,  an  effort  to 
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ge  t  down  from  the  tiger  of  trying  to  be  the 
wi  irld's  policeman — a  form  of  gradual  de- 
e&  lalation. 

Mlowlng  that  there  will  be  changes  of 
psce.  many  still  feel  the  Nixon  Admlnistra- 
ilnn  has  been  going  too  slowly  with  iu  dis- 
er  gagement — that  it  is  still  using  American 
U'  es  to  pay  for  the  forlorn  hope  that  Viet- 
n:  m  will  somehow  turn  out  all  right,  or  at 
le  ist  that  failure  will  be  held  off  till  after 
tt  e  1972  election. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  Paris  peace  talks 
tl  at  ((ur  new  raids  probably  won't  hurt  much 
tl-ere;  at  this  point,  another  missed  meet- 
Ic  ?  is  hardly  the  problem. 

Still  it  is  much  easier  to  see  the  dangers 
getting  sucked  back  into  a  bigger  war  than 
Is  to  see  any  contribution  towards  realistic 
p^ace  out  of  the  weekend  events. 
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ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Capital 
p  inishment — the  imposition  and  execu- 
ti  on  of  the  sentence  of  death — is  a  prob- 
lem  inherent  in  civilization.  Dlsagree- 
n  ent  and  debate  over  the  propriety  of 
such  sentences  and  the  method  of  ex- 
e  lution  Is  neither  new  nor  unique  to  this 
cj>untry.  Both  proponents  and  opponents 
the  death  penalty  freely  invoke  argu- 
nients  rooted  in  ethics,  religion,  moral- 
11  y.  and  •jtility.  among  others,  in  support 
0 :  their  diametrically  opposed  positions, 
^nd  recently  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  given  dignity  to  a  new  ai-gument — 
V  hether  the  Constitution  permits  capital 
punishment,  and  if  so,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  arguments  pro 
skid  con  seems  to  Indicate  that  abolition- 
i;  ts  are  long  on  theory  while  realism 
preponderates  among  those  who  would 
i?tain  capital  punishment.  If  it  is 
norally  or  ethically  wrong  to  take  hu- 
rian  life,  then  to  do  so  in  the  name  of 
j  istlce  does  not  make  it  right.  If  the 
vltimate  objective  of  our  civilization  is 
enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
c  ividual,  then  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
1  as  high  moral  value.  Hence,  the  crown- 
iig  Indignity  to  the  worth  of  an  in- 
c  ividual  is  the  deprivation  of  life  Itself. 
".  "hus  go  the  preponderance  of  the  moral 
Arguments. 
The  religious  argument  is  basically 
vailable  to  either  view.  "Thou  shalt  not 
lill"  or  "An  eye  for  an  eye"— take  your 
qhoice. 

Human  fallibility,  the  possibilities  of 
^iTor,  and  the  irreversible  consequences 
(f  execution  are  strong  argioments  in 
ihe  arsenal  of  the  abolitionist.  Finally, 
i,nd  part  of  the  most  recent  branching 
(if  tlie  liberal  egalitarian  philosophy,  is 
'  he  theory  that  only  the  poor,  the  f  riend- 
less,  the  minorities  subject  to  discrimi- 
nation, are  actually  executed — that  the 
application  of  the  punishment  Is  Inher- 
( 'ntly  unequal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antiquity  of 
;apital  punishment,  proof  positive  of  Its 
ireventative  effect  in  the  case  at  hand 
ind  a  strong  and  continued  assumption 
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of  its  deterrent  effect,  and  the  want  of 
a  better  practical  solution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  "law  and  order"  and  the  pro- 
tection of  society  from  the  criminal  de- 
predations of  Its  dissidents  and  disrup- 
ters are  the  strongest  arguments  of  those 
who  oppose  abolition.  Often  urged  also 
is  argument  that  unless  society  itself 
becomes  the  appropriate  Instrument  of 
"vengeance"  in  emotionally  charged 
crimes,  the  chain  reaction  of  vendetta 
will  cause  impossible  social  disruption. 
For  instance,  who  would  write  Insurance 
on  the  life  of  the  paroled,  convicted  killer 
of  either  Robert  F.  Kennedy  or  Martin 
Luther  King? 

The  next  problem  is  the  burden  of 
proof.  As  a  practical  matter,  those  who 
seek  change  in  anything  usually  must 
prove  their  case,  while  the  defenders  of 
the  status  quo  need  only  remain  uncon- 
vinced. In  the  emotionally  charged  at- 
mosphere of  capital  punishment  against 
the  sanctity  of  human  life.  It  is  argued 
that  the  burden  should  shift;  that  the 
terrible  and  final  effect  of  death  is  such 
that  life  should  be  taken  only  if  there  is 
no  possible  alternate  solution.  The  de- 
bate then  degenerates  to  an  emotionally 
charged  deadlock,  with  believers  of  each 
cause  loudly  demanding  that  their  op- 
ponents prove  their  case. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  theory  of 
our  system  of  government,  with  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches, 
clearly  fixes  the  forum  for  debate  as  the 
legislature.  This  location  of  the  forum,  of 
course,  also  settles  the  question  of  the 
burden  of  proof.  He  who  would  change 
the  law  must  first  convince  a  working 
majority  of  the  legislature  to  enact  the 
change — in  this  case,  to  repeal  capital 
punishment. 

The  public  at  large,  responsible  in  the 
final  analysis  for  the  selection  of  those 
who  make  up  the  legislatures  also  be- 
comes a  forum,  since  If  the  people  be 
convinced  their  legislature  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  desires.  Thus  the  task 
of  the  abolitionist  is  massive — either  to 
convince  the  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  50  States — or  to  find  another 
method  of  bringing  about  the  change 
which  they  desire. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
becomes  immediately  of  interest  as  a 
possible  method  of  approach.  Under  its 
supremacy  clause,  abolition  on  a  Federal 
constitutional  basis  would  mean  aboli- 
tion everywhere — State  and  Federal. 
But  the  ease  of  this  solution  carries 
within  it  another  problem.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  generate  massive  legislative 
action  to  bring  about  constitutional 
amendment.  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  at  least  36  States  would  have 
to  be  sold  on  abolition,  an  unlikely  pros- 
pect at  the  present  time. 

There  is,  however,  an  attractive  alter- 
native. If  the  Supreme  Couit  were  to 
judicially  amend  the  Constitution  by  an 
enlightened  construction  of  one  or  more 
of  its  existing  provisions — and  any  five 
justices  could  do  this — the  supremacy 
clause  would  Immediately  abolish  capital 
punishment  in  all  jurisdictions.  To  re- 
store it  anywhere  would  require  clari- 
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fying  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
placing  all  of  the  burden  of  amendment 
on  the  proponents  instead  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  death  penalty. 

Since  only  13  State  legislatures  have 
been  persuaded  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment— and  4  of  them  retaining  it  un- 
der special  circumstances — the  deliberate 
and  effective  use  of  the  courts  generally 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  the  legislative 
branch,  has  been  adopted  by  abolition- 
ists as  the  preferred  method  of  accom- 
phshing  their  objective.  The  fact  that 
only  10  executions  have  been  carried  out 
since  1964,  the  last  one  in  1967,  while  the 
count  of  those  sentenced  to  death  but 
not  executed  approaches  500,  is  a  real 
measure  of  the  success  of  this  approach. 
The  planned  coordination  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  approaches  to  aboli- 
tion Is  well  Illustrated  in  recent  writings 
on  the  subject  by  well  known  abolition- 
ists. One  gentleman,  deploring  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  the 
argument  that  enlightened  sociology  and 
psychology  now  demand  that  capital 
punisliment  be  included  among  the  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  prohibited  by 
the  eighth  amendment,  suggests  that 
more  reliance  be  placed  on  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  to 
which  he  feels  the  Court  is  more  amen- 
able. In  the  same  article  it  is  sug- 
gested since  laws  permitting  the  burning 
of  witches  were  repealed  only  after  they 
fell  into  disuse,  abolitionists  must  use 
every  possible  legal  means  to  prevent 
executions,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
doubling efforts  in  the  legislative  fields 
in  all  jurisdictions. 

A  contemporary  writing  by  the  head 
of  a  prominent  tax-free  enterprise  boasts 
of  its  success  in  obtaining  from  U.S. 
district  courts  in  Florida  and  California 
blanket  stays  of  execution  for  138  con- 
victs sentenced  to  death,  while  litigation 
of  alleged  denial  of  constitutional  rights 
to  a  few  went  forward. 

This  particular  organization  caters 
primarily  to  Negroes,  and  consequently 
tuques  that  capital  punishment  is  in- 
herently unconstitutional  as  applied  to 
Negroes  because  the  percentage  of  them 
convicted  of  capital  crimes,  sentenced  to 
death,  or  executed  is  distinctly  out  of 
proportion  to  their  percentage  in  the 
population.  The  statistics  are  unques- 
tionably correct,  but  the  proponents  of 
this  type  of  sociology  conveniently  Ignore 
the  equally  available  and  equally  un- 
questionable figures  showing  the  distinct 
preponderance,  far  in  excess  of  their 
relative  numbers,  of  members  of  the  Ne- 
gro race  both  as  perpetrators  and  victims 
of  capital  felonies. 

In  the  39  jurisdictions  providing  for 
capital  punishment,  the  most  common 
method  of  execution  is  electrocution, 
used  In  20  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Lethal  gas  is  the  method  used 
in  10  States,  while  hanging  Is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  remainder.  Utah  uses  either 
hanging  or  shooting,  while  the  United 
States,  having  no  execution  facilities  of 
its  own,  utilizes  the  method  and  facili- 
ties of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  execu- 
tion occurs. 
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The  crime  most  commonly  pimishable 
by  death  is  murder,  followed  by  such 
other  felonies  inherently  dangerous  to 
human  life  as  kidnaping,  rape,  armed 
robbery,  burglary,  train-wrecking,  arson, 
dynamiting  and,  almost  as  an  oddity, 
perjury  in  a  capital  case. 

The  number  of  executions  has  steadily 
declined  in  recent  years,  primarily  due 
to  extended  litigation.  Judicial  review 
of  the  conviction  and  sentence  are  not 
only  extensive,  but  a  great  variety  of 
post-conviction  proceedings  have  devel- 
oped in  all  jurisdictions.  Finally,  State 
avenues  exhausted,  it  is  customary  for 
allegations  of  constitutional  deficiencies 
in  the  conviction  or  sentence  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Federal  courts  and  appealed  ulti- 
mately to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  conviction  to  come  at  least  twice  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  did  the  Wither- 
spoon  case,  and  to  have  the  conviction 
finally  reversed  after  having  once  be- 
fore been  found  good  by  the  same  Court, 
and  for  facts  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
original  action  on  the  case. 

Despite  the  growing  number  of  con- 
victed occupants  of  death  row,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  reduction  in  death 
sentences  imposed  and  a  probable  in- 
crease in  commutation  of  such  sentences 
actually  imposed,  both  due  to  the  legal 
obstacle  course  which  such  sentences 
must  nm.  Prosecutors  are  certainly  more 
prone  to  clear  their  dockets  by  arranged 
pleas  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a 
noncapital  disposition  of  a  charge,  know- 
ing that  the  end  result  will  be  noncapi- 
tal in  all  probability,  even  if  there  should 
be  a  death  sentence.  Trial  judges,  well 
aware  of  the  facts  of  life,  certainly  take 
this  particular  fact  of  life  into  consid- 
eration in  either  approving  guilty  pleas, 
waiver  of  trial  by  jury,  or  in  actually  im- 
posing sentence  where  the  choice  of  a 
capital  or  noncapital  sentence  lies  with- 
in the  power  of  the  judge.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  jurors,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, follow  the  same  process  of  rea- 
soning when  decision  between  a  death 
sentence  which  will  probably  not  be  exe- 
cuted and  imprisonement  for  a  term  of 
years  lies  in  their  hands.  Finally,  Gov- 
ernors and  other  officers  exercising  the 
authority  to  commute  such  death  sen- 
tences to  terms  of  imprisonment  have 
been  known  to  base  their  decisions  on 
the  administrative  problems  and  other 
difficulties  inherent  in  a  prisoner  sen- 
tenced to  death  who  will  probably  never 
be  executed.  The  analogy  to  the  witches 
seems  to  be  working  quite  well. 

The  obvious  direct  constitutional  at- 
tack on  capital  punishment,  as  previously 
mentioned,  lies  in  the  eighth  amendment. 
The  Supreme  Couit  has  already  held  this 
provision,  at  first  plainly  intended  as  a 
restriction  only  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, applicable  to  the  States  through 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Guidelines  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  particular  punishment 
is  prohibited  by  this  amendment  have 
been  laid  down  cautiously  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  by  other  appellate 
courts.  While  it  has  never  been  seriously 
suggested   by   an   appellate  court   that 
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capital  punishment  in  itself  is  either 
cruel  or  unusual,  the  precise  definition 
of  what  these  words  may  comprehend  is 
a  question  older  than  the  amendment 
itself. 

The  actual  language  of  the  amend- 
ment is: 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
ce.ssive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unu.sual 
punishments  inflicted. 

When  fiist  debated  in  Congress,  im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  as  a  part  of  the  "Consti- 
tution package"  to  immediately  provide  a 
Federal  bill  of  rights,  two  Members  of 
Congress  took  exception  to  the  wording 
of  the  proposal.  One  "objected  to  the 
words  "nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment," the  import  of  them  being  too  in- 
definite." The  other  leveled  similar  criti- 
cism at  the  entire  amendment: 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  excessive  bail? 
Who  are  to  be  the  Judges?  What  is  under- 
stood by  excessive  fines?  It  lies  with  the  court 
to  determine.  No  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment is  to  be  inflicted;  it  is  necessary  some- 
times to  hang  a  man,  villains  often  deserve 
whipping,  and  perhaps  having  their  ears  cut 
off;  but  are  we  in  future  to  be  prevented  from 
inflicting  these  punishments  because  they  are 
cruel?  If  a  more  lenient  mode  of  correcting 
vice  and  deterring  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  it  could  be  invented,  it  would  be  very 
prudent  in  the  Legislature  to  adopt  it;  but 
until  we  have  some  security  that  this  will  be 
done,  we  ought  not  to  be  restrained  from 
making  necessary  laws  by  any  declaration  of 
this  kind. 

Although  whipping  is  still  practiced, 
apparently  with  appropriately  deterrent 
effect  in  one  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  clairvoyance  to  predict  the 
interpretation  which  courts  would  place 
today  on  a  criminal  penalty  which  in- 
volved cutting  off  the  ears  of  a  villain. 
The  result  would  be  equally  predictable 
if  a  sentence  to  death  by  burning  weie 
to  confront  the  eighth  amendment,  al- 
though the  last  such  execution  by  fire 
took  place,  quite  legally,  in  1825. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  in  1910  that: 
It  is  the  law  that  "cruelty"  is  to  be  de- 
fined not  in  terms  of  the  excesses  existing 
when  the  term  was  Inserted  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  contem- 
poraneous condition  of  society. 

Plainly,  definition  of  the  word  "un- 
usual." which  inherently  has  a  time  base, 
would  be  held  to  be  in  terms  of  contem- 
poraneous usage.  Hence  the  death  sen- 
tences relatively  common  in  times  past, 
although  not  necessarily  in  America, 
providing  for  execution  by  such  ingeni- 
ous devices  as  disembowelment,  boiling 
in  oil,  or  dragging  by  horses,  and  some 
methods  of  execution  in  use  in  other 
nations  at  this  time,  such  as  stoning, 
strangling,  or  even  beheading,  would 
probably  not  withstand  an  attack  as 
cruel  and  miusual  under  the  eighth 
amendment.  The  general  rule  developed 
is  that  the  punishment  should  not  be 
such  as  to  shock  the  general  conscience, 
violate  the  principles  of  fundamental 
fairness,  be  greatly  disproportionate  to 
the  offense,  or  exceed  any  legitimate 
penal  aim. 

Generally  such  guidelines  for  civilized 
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times  in  n  relatively  law-abiding  com- 
munity cannot  be  ground  for  serious  ob- 
jection. They  clearly  prohibit  such  situa- 
tions, however,  as  the  ironic  practicality 
of  the  French  court-martial,  sitting  „t 
old  Detroit  in  frontier  days.  Having 
convicted  an  officer  of  selling  gunpowder 
to  the  Indians,  which  offense  altered 
the  local  balance  of  power  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  French  garrison,  it  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  The  sentence,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  carried  out  by  shoot- 
ing as  would  have  been  the  normal 
method,  but  he  was  sentenced  "to  have 
his  skull  beaten  in  by  musket  butts,  there 
being  a  shortage  of  gunpowder." 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
current  efforts  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment should  be  considered  both  in  the 
direct  and  indirect  results  of  its  deci- 
sions in  particular  cases  before  the  Court, 
and  in  its  approach  to  "de  facto"  rather 
than  "de  jure '  abolition.  Frequently, 
having  noted  the  direction  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  has  indicated 
that  it  would  like  to  move  in  a  proper 
case,  a  subordinate  court  will  grab  the 
ball  and  run  with  it  when  what  appeals 
to  that  court  to  be  the  proper  case, 
comes  before  it.  Thus  there  develops  a 
natural  process  of  "amplification"  or 
guessing  what  the  Supreme  Court  is  apt 
to  do  with  a  particular  case  if  it  is 
appealed.  Sometinres  the  hint  is  given  by 
a  stiong  dissent,  or  by  a  concurring  opin- 
ion. Tliis  process  is  most  apt  to  occur 
when  coimsel  who  are  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  prior  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  having  quite  possibly 
participated  in  the  case,  also  appear  in 
the  new  case.  They  are  in  particularly 
good  position  to  grind  their  ax  anew,  and 
to  build  a  body  of  case  law  from  a  series 
of  decisions. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  appropriate 
legislature  repeals  a  death  penalty,  or  the 
appropriate  court  flatly  outlaws  it  as 
constitutionally  prohibited,  there  has 
been  abolition  "de  jure"  or  by  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  courts,  through  a 
decision  or  a  series  of  decisions,  leave  the 
laws  untouched,  but  simply  place  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  enforcement 
as  to  render  them  practically  invalid,  the 
result  is  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment "de  facto"  or  in  fact.  The  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  followed  both  routes.  In  the 
Jackson  case  the  death  penalty  provi- 
sion of  the  Lindbergh  Law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  as  violative  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  amendments — abolition  "de 
jure" — as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 
In  the  Witherspoon  case  a  death  penalty 
for  murder  was  disapproved  in  such  a 
manner,  and  the  guidelines  for  the  im- 
position of  similar  punishment  so  strictly 
redrawn,  that  as  a  practical  matter  the 
ci-iminal  p:-ocedures  existing  in  most  ju- 
risdictions will  make  it  impossible  to  ef- 
fectively impose  death  sentences — aboli- 
tion "de  facto" — as  a  procedural  matter. 

THE  JACKSON  CASE 

The  Federal  Kidnaping  Act,  popular- 
ly known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
Lindbergh  Law  from  the  atrocity  which 
in.spired  its  enactment,  provides: 
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"Whoever  knowingly  transports  in  Inter- 
*;ate  .  .  .  commerce,  any  person  who  baa 
lieen  unlawfully  .  .  .  kidnapped  .  .  .  and 
]  leld  ror  ransom  ...  or  otherwise  .  .  . 
ihall  be  punished  (1)  by  death  If  the  kld- 
1  laped  person  has  not  been  liberated  un- 
;  larmed.  and  If  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  shall 
!0  recommend,  or  (2)  by  Imprisonment  for 
1  .ny  term  of  years  or  for  life.  If  the  death  pen- 
1 1'lty  is  not  imposed. 

The  law  thus  denounces  a  Federal 
( Time— kidnaping  in  interstate  com- 
nerce — normally  pimishable  by  a  term 
)f  imprisonment,  but  capital  imder  cer- 
ain  conditions.  Both  of  these  conditions 
nust  exist  for  the  capital  penalty  to  be 
nvoked:  the  victim  must  not  have  been 
Iberated  unharmed,  and  a  Jury  must 
•ecommend  death.  It  should  be  apparent 
hat  Congress  made  a  great  effort,  for 
)ne  reason  or  another,  to  hedge  the 
•apital  punishment  provided  with  spe- 
•ific  safeguards.  The  law  was  enforced 
or  some  34  years,  including  six  execu- 
;ions  under  its  provisions.  Congress  has 
lever  seriously  considered  any  change  in 
;he  penalty,  and  there  certainly  has  been 
10  public  clamor  for  any  such  action, 
auite  the  contrary  was  the  case  when  the 
Landbergh  law  was  originally  enacted. 

In  the  early  1930's  the  Nation  was  beset 
»-ith  a  crime  wave  not  totally  imlike  it  is 
witnessing  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
I970's.  Aside  from  organized  crime  re- 
sulting from  prohibition  law,  the  prin- 
ipal  offenses  consisted  of  bank  robbery 
md  kidnaping  for  ransom.  The  heigh 
nobility  of  criminals,  the  jurisdictional 
problems  resulting  from  movement 
icross  State  lines,  and  an  unmistakable 
public  demand  that  effective  action  be 
taken  to  restore  order  resulted  in  consid- 
eration of  Federal  action,  possibly  under 
the  commerce  clause.  At  this  time,  the 
Infant  son  of  a  national  hero.  Col. 
Ciiarles  A.  Lindbergh  was  kidnaped  for 
ransom  and  killed  by  the  kidnaper.  Pub- 
lic outrage  was  real  and  public  demands 
for  action  were  plainly  heard  in  Wash- 
ington. Congress  acted. 

The  problem,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  can  be  regarded  as  models  of 
legislative  response  to  constituent  de- 
sires. It  was  thought  that  a  Federal  kid- 
naping law  would  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  such  crimes,  and  that  Federal  action 
would  result  in  more  effective  enforce- 
ment since  there  would  be  no  jurisdic- 
tional problems.  Such  a  bill  was  promptly 
Introduced.  Although  all  States  had  laws 
against  kidnaping,  none  of  them  made 
the  offense  capital.  There  was  a  strong 
demand  that  the  Federal  law  make  kid- 
naping pimishable  by  death.  There  were 
equally  strong  and  cogent  arguments 
against  making  the  crime  capital.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ethical  and  moral  consid- 
erations there  was  the  practical  argu- 
ment that  making  the  offense  capital 
would  protect  the  victim,  but  would  posi- 
tively endanger  his  life.  Facing  a  death 
penalty,  it  was  argued  that  the  criminal 
would  simply  eliminate  the  witness  who 
would  send  him  to  the  chair. 

Against  this  very  standard  background 
of  legitimate  disagreement  there  was  a 
problem  of  practical  politics.  The  House 
was  inclined  to  approve  capital  punish- 
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ment,  but  the  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
was  strongly  against  any  death  penalty 
in  the  proposed  law.  Representatives 
were  concerned  that  insisting  on  a  death 
penalty  would  result  in  the  Senate  fall- 
ing to  pass  the  bill  prior  to  adjournment, 
so  the  legislative  compromise  was  a  new 
Federal  crime  bill,  but  with  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  life  imprisormient.  This  is 
the  proper  method  of  resolving  differ- 
ences of  this  sort  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Almost  like  a  textbook  situation,  in 
1934  the  new  Senate  had  lost  its  previous 
opposition  to  capital  pimishment.  The 
passage  of  time,  possibly  commimication 
with  constituents,  and  perhaps  even  the 
intervening  elections  brought  about  this 
change  in  attitude.  In  that  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  presumably 
still  hearing  from  constituents,  saw  that 
the  time  was  appropriate  to  increase  the 
penalties  under  the  Lindbergh  law.  and 
the  present  highly  conditional  death 
penalty  resulted.  The  matter  was  closed — 
the  national  kidnaping  emergency  was 
abated — and  the  law  remained  in  effect 
and  was  effectively  enforced  until  1968. 
The  repeal  of  the  law,  like  its  enact- 
ment is  a  function  of  the  legislature — in 
the  case  of  Federal  law.  of  the  Congress. 
But  in  this  case,  this  legislative  action 
was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court — and 
the  reverberations  from  the  action  are 
just  beginning  to  roll.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  capital  punishment  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  unconstitutional, 
and  by  the  reasoning  of  its  decision  cast 
serious  doubts  on  the  validity  of  many 
other  capital  pimishment  laws  and  sen- 
tences of  death  from  other  jurisdictions 
in  the  country. 

Under  this  law,  a  death  sentence  could 
result  only  from  the  recommendation  of 
a  jury.  No  jury,  no  death  sentence.  It 
was  as  simple  as  that.  If  a  defendant 
charged  with  kidnaping  In  interstate 
commerce  and  not  releasing  the  victim 
unharmed  wished  to  avoid  the  death 
penalty  all  he  had  to  do  was  avoid  the 
jury.  This  he  could  do  by  pleading  guilty, 
or  by  waiving  his  right  to  trial  by  jury 
and  asking  to  be  tried  before  the  judge 
alone,  sitting  without  a  jury.  For  a  third 
of  a  century  it  had  been  supposed  that 
this  rationale  was  a  benefit  to  the  de- 
fendant. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
otherwise. 

Delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
Justice  Stewart  reasoned  that: 

In  an  Interstate  kidnaping  case  where 
the  victim  has  not  been  liberated  unharmed, 
the  defendant's  asertlon  of  the  right  to  jury 
trial  may  cost  him  his  life,  for  the  federal 
statute  authorizes  the  jury — and  only  the 
Jury — to  return  a  verdict  of  death. 

The  simple  logic  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  crimi- 
nal in  kidnaping  and  harming  the  vic- 
tim, not  in  asserting  his  "right  to  jury 
trial"  is  what  might  cost  him  his  life, 
and  only  then  if  the  jury,  hearing  the 
facts  thought  that  all  of  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  death  was  a  prop- 
er penalty,  seems  to  have  been  missed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court.  Its  reason- 
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ing  became  involved  in  the  privilege 
against  self  incrimination  in  the  fifth 
amendment  and  the  right  to  jury  trial 
in  the  sixth  amendment,  and  reasoned 
that  the  total  Impossibility  of  a  death 
sentence,  no  matter  how  heinous  the 
crime  or  the  abuse  of  the  victim,  if  the 
defendant  could  but  avoid  the  jury, 
amounted  to  an  encouragement  of  either 
a  plea  of  guilty  or  a  waiver  of  trial  by 
j  ury — unconstitutional . 

THE    WriHERSPOON    CASE 

In  1959,  nearly  10  years  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  his  case,  Wither- 
spoon  shot  and  killed  a  policeman  in  Chi- 
cago in  order  to  escape  arrest.  This  was 
pure  and  simple  murder.  Murder  Is  ille- 
gal in  Illinois — as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is 
punishable  by  death  there  as  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  facts  of  the  case  or  the  guilt 
of  Witherspoon.  He  was  positively  iden- 
tified at  the  hospital  by  the  dying  officer, 
and  later  took  it  upon  himself  to  lecture 
the  police  for  using  such  young  and  in- 
experienced officers.  That  murder  was 
done  and  that  Witherspoon  did  it  was 
beyond  question. 

He  was  tried  by  a  jury  in  Chicago, 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  sentenced  to  death. 

At  his  trial  he  was  represented  by  not 
one,  but  three,  coiu-t-appointed  attor- 
neys. After  his  conviction  another  court- 
appointed  attorney  handled  his  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  Illinois.  In  a 
lengthy  opinion  that  court  affirmed  the 
conviction. 

By  1964,  some  5  years  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  young  police  officer,  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  concluded  the  case 
by  its  refusal  to  consider  an  application 
for  habeas  corpus  and  other  post-con- 
viction relief  sought  by  the  convicted 
killer. 

With  a  third  court-appointed  attorney 
Witherspoon  moved  into  the  Federal 
forxun.  His  application  for  habeas  cor- 
pus was  denied  by  the  Federtil  district 
court,  the  denial  was  affirmed  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh 
circuit,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari.  This  should 
have  terminated  the  matter  and  per- 
mitted the  execution  of  Witherspoon. 

In  1965  he  went  back  to  court  in  Illi- 
nois, alleging  for  the  first  time  that  the 
selection  of  the  trial  jury  which  had 
amvicted  him  was  improper.  By  1968 
the  case  was  again  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  had  refused  to  consider  it 
previously.  But  this  time  it  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord.  It  was  argued  in  April 
and  decided  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
term  last  June. 

The  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  con- 
viction for  the  sole  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  death  sentence 
could  be  constitutionally  imposed  by  the 
jury  which  tried  Witherspoon.  At  the 
time  of  the  trial,  Illinois  law  provided 
for  the  chaUenge  for  cause  of  jurors 
who  stated  that  they  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  capital  punishment,  or 
were  otherwise  opposed  to  it  Under  this 
law,  the  prosecutor  challenged  for  cause 
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all  prosjjective  jurors  who  expressed 
qualms  about  capital  pimishment.  It  fol- 
lows that  those  jurors  who  heard  the 
case,  and  ultimately  participated  in  the 
death  sentence,  were  chosen  from  among 
those  persons  who  expressed  no  qualms 
about  capital  punishment. 

The  Supreme  Court,  following  the 
reasoning  of  its  decision  in  the  Jackson 
case,  held  that  such  a  jury  could  not  im- 
pose a  death  sentence,  since  it  was  com- 
posed in  violation  of  both  the  sixth  and 
14th  amendments.  The  theory  behind 
this  reversal  is  that  exclusion  from 
the  jury  of  persons  expressing  qualms 
about  the  Infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment results  In  a  jury  which  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity, since  it  Is  apparent  that  many 
members  of  the  community  have  such 
qualms.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate opinion,  arguing  for  the  reversal 
of  the  conviction  as  well,  on  the  theory 
that  a  jury  which  did  not  contain  mem- 
bers having  qualms  about  the  imposition 
of  capital  punishment  was  a  "hanging 
jury,"  more  prone  to  convict  than  to  ac- 
quit, and  diew  a  parallel  to  a  jury  from 
which  all  women  had  been  excluded. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  the  Witherspoon  case 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  court  was  far 
more  concerned  with  capital  punishment 
than  with  Witherspoon : 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  capital 
punishment  It  Is  at  least  clear  that  Its 
Imposition  by  a  hanging  Jiu-y  cannot  be 
squared  with  the  Constitution.  The  State 
of  Illinois  has  stacked  the  deck  against  the 
petitioner.  To  execute  this  death  sentence 
would  deprive  him  of  his  life  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Thereafter  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
viewed the  death  sentence  imposed  by  an 
Alabama  court  on  the  killer  of  another 
policeman.  Again,  there  seems  to  be 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  either  the 
identity  or  the  guilt  of  the  condemned 
man.  There  was  even  a  confession  which 
the  Court  found  unobjectionable.  But  it 
sent  the  Boulden  case,  tried  long  before 
its  decision  in  Witherspoon,  back  down  to 
lower  courts  for  determination  whether 
the  fact  that  certain  prospective  jurors 
were  excluded  as  Indicating  reluctance 
toward  the  imposition  of  capital  punish- 
ment invalidated  the  penalty  under  the 
rule  of  the  Witherspoon  case. 

Probably  the  matter  Is  best  summed 
up  in  the  dissents  of  Justices  Harlan, 
White,  and  Black  to  the  Witherspoon  de- 
cision. Harlan  wrote,  and  White  joined 
him: 

If  the  Court  can  offer  no  better  constitu- 
tional grounds  for  today's  decision  than 
those  provided  in  the  opinion.  It  should  re- 
strain its  dislike  for  the  death  penalty  and 
leave  the  decision  about  appropriate  pen- 
alties to  branches  of  government  whose  mem- 
bers, selected  by  popular  vote,  have  an  au- 
thority not  extended  to  this  Court. 

Justice  Black  pointed  out  the  facts  in 
the  case,  the  long  history  of  appellate 
review  with  court-appointed  counsel,  and 
then  came  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  declaring: 

If  this  court  U  to  hold  capital  punishment 
unconstitutional,  I  think  it  ahould  do  so 
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forthrightly.  not  by  making  it  Impossible  for 
States  to  get  Juries  that  will  enforce  the 
death  penalty. 

The  Supreme  Court  might  take  that 
advice — we  might  see  forthright  de 
jure  abolition  prior  to  material  altera- 
tion of  the  make-up  of  the  present  Court. 
Time  alone  will  tell. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  FALLEN  AMERICAN 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
strength  of  our  country  and  the  best 
hope  for  the  survival  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  lie  in  the  readiness 
of  brave  and  loyal  men  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  our  country's  cause 
wherever  and  whenever  freedom  is  en- 
dangered. Throughout  our  history  we 
have  been  blessed  with  patriots  who  pos- 
sess this  readiness  in  abundant  measure. 
They  are  the  men  who  have  met  the 
challenges  that  face  us.  They  are  the 
men  who  possess  the  dedication,  deter- 
mination, and  leadership  that  enable  us 
to  stand  firm  and  to  be  a  great  nation. 

On  the  18th  of  November  1970,  the 
country  lost  a  man  of  this  quality.  He 
was  Lt.  Col.  William  Groom  Leftwich, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He  died  while 
attempting  to  save  others  endangered  in 
an  area  22  miles  southwest  of  Danang, 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Because  he  represented  the  finest 
qualities  of  all  Americans  who  have  lost 
their  lives  In  service  of  their  country,  and 
because  his  career  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  long,  dedicated  contribution  of 
so  many  Americans  in  imiform,  I  would 
enter  in  the  record  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  summary  of  his  service. 

I  would  remind  you  also  as  you  reflect 
on  this  record  to  remember  that  it  is  our 
grave  responsibility  to  insure  that  our 
future  actions  substantiate  the  confi- 
dence and  faith  displayed  by  such  fallen 
American  patriots. 

William  Groom  Leftwich.  Jr..  was  bom 
April  28,  1931.  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
graduated  from  Central  High  School 
there  in  1949.  In  1953,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Md.  He  played  football  and  tennis 
and  was  one  of  three  Midshipman  Bri- 
gade Commanders  in  his  final  year  there. 

Commissioned  a  Marine  Corps  second 
lieutenant  upon  graduation,  he  attended 
the  24th  special  basic  course,  the  basic 
school.  Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico, 
Va. 

From  January  1954  until  March  1955, 
he  was  a  rifle  platoon  commander  with 
the  2d  Marine  Division,  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.  He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
in  March  1955.  After  completing  the 
supply  school.  Camp  Lejeune,  in  June 
1955,  he  was  transferred  to  the  3d  Marine 
Division  In  Japan  and  on  Okinawa, 
where  he  served  as  an  ordnance  ac- 
countable officer. 

In   June    1957,    Lieutenant   Leftwich 
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began  a  tour  of  duty  as  21st  Company  of- 
ficer, at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  August  1960 
and  imparted  much  of  his  dedication  and 
sound  philosophy  to  men  who  would  soon 
be  commissioned  as  officers  of  the  armed 
services.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  on 
July  1,1957. 

Captain  Leftwich  returned  to  tlie  2d 
Marine  Division  as  a  company  com- 
mander until  March  1962,  then  served  as 
aide  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
2d  Marine  Division  until  July  1963.  Fol- 
lowing this  assignment,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Quantico,  Va..  as  aide  to  the 
Commandant,  Marine  Corps  Schools,  im- 
til  August  1964.  While  stationed  at  Quan- 
tico, he  was  promoted  to  major  on  July 
1, 1964. 

After  completion  of  the  Vietname.'.e 
language  course  at  the  Foreign  Services 
Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  December 
1964,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Far  East  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Vietnamese  Marines  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  as  the  senior  task  for.e 
adviser  to  Task  Force  Alfa,  he  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  January  1966,  Major  Leftwich  served 
in  the  tactics  section  at  the  basic  school, 
then  attended  the  Command  and  staff 
College,  Marine  Corps  Schools,  graduat- 
ing as  an  honor  student  in  June  1967.  He 
was  transferred  to  HQMC,  where  he  was 
assigned  as  a  system  antJyst  for  man- 
power being  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  on  November  7,  1967.  In  March 
1968,  he  became  special  assistant  and 
marine  aide  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  serving  two  Under  Secretaries 
until  detachment  in  February  1970. 

He  reported  to  the  1st  Marine  Division 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  AprU  1970 
where  he  was  assigned  as  the  command- 
ing officer  of  an  infantry  battalion.  In 
July  1970,  he  was  reassigned  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  1st  Division's  re- 
connaissance battalion.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death  in  a  helicopter 
crash  on  November  18, 1970. 

His  decorations  include:  the  Navy 
Cross,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat 
"V"  and  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  second 
award,  the  Air  Medal  with  one  Gold  Star, 
the  Purple  Heart,  the  Vietnamese  Honor 
Medal  First  Class,  the  Vietnamese  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order,  Second  Cl&ss., 
and  three  Vietnamese  Crosses  of  Gallan- 
try. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Leftwich  was 
chosen  as  the  outstanding  young  man  of 
Tennessee  in  1965.  was  nominated  by  the 
Marine  Corps  to  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  candidate  for 
"Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  in  tne 
Nation  in  1966." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Jane  Ferrer  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  two  sons, 
William  Groom  III — bom  Februaiy  11. 
1959— and  Scott  Ferrer — bom  March  29, 
1960.  His  mother  is  Mrs.  Mattle  Howard 
Leftwich  of  Memphis.  His  father  is  de- 
ceased. 

William  Groom  Leftwich,  Jr.,  was  a 
splendid  American.  His  record  is  one  of 
honorable  service  and  selfless  sacrifice, 
and  it  is  the  collection  of  such  records — 
the    cumulative    effect    of    them — that 
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1  nakes  our  country  a  force  for  peace  and 

:  reedom  throughout  the  world.  We  need 

emember   this.   We  need   honor   those 

^ho  so  serve.  As  a  nation,  we  are  poorer 

or  their  loss. 


THE  CARSWELL  DEFEAT 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
ine  contains  an  article  by  Richard 
Harris  which  I  commend  most  strongly 
o  the  Members  of  the  House.  "The  An- 
lals  of  Politics"  is  the  first  of  a  two-part 
irticle  describing  how  the  Senate  de- 
eated  the  nomination  of  Judge  Cars- 
veil. 

Harris  states  that: 

Of  all  the  actions  that  President  Nixon 
;ook  during  his  first  two  years  iu  office,  prob- 
ably none  more  clearly  revealed  the  charac- 
ter of  his  Presidency — the  regional  and  class 
ippeals  that  divide  the  nation,  the  disregard 
ior  the  Constitutional  separation  of  powers, 
he  embittered  relations  between  the  Ad- 
Tiinlstratlon  and  the  Senate,  the  apparent 
confidence  that  the  people  would  sleep 
Lhrough  even  the  noisiest  raid  on  their  liber- 
tis,  and  the  belief  that  members  of  Congress 
could  be  counted  on  to  put  their  own  poli- 
tical Interest  above  the  public  Interest — 
than  his  nomination  of  George  Harrold  Cars- 
well,  of  Florida,  to  be  .in  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court 

I  agree  with  Mr  Harris  This  very 
thorough  piece  is  an  outstanding  analysis 
of  the  case  against  Carswell  as  well  as  of 
the  dynamics  of  the  broadly  based  op- 
position to  the  nomination: 

Annals   op   PoLmcs:    Decision-  I 
(By  Richard  Harris) 

On  the  morning  of  February  25.  1970.  Dr. 
Aaron  Henry,  a  Negro  minister  and  the  head 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  In  Mississippi,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  to  urge  that  the  Voting  Rights 
.^ct  of  1965,  which  was  due  to  expire  In  a  few 
months,  be  renewed  for  at  least  another  five 
years.  The  law  was  one  of  th'r  most  effective 
pieces  of  civil-rights  legislation  on  the  books; 
It  had  enfranchLsed  nearly  a  million  Negroes 
in  the  Deep  South  and  had  led  to  the  elec- 
tion of  about  five  hundred  black  oflBcials 
there  In  less  than  five  years.  Civil-rignts  sup- 
porters had  been  working  frantically  to  re- 
new the  act,  while  members  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  been  working  just  as 
frantically  to  revise  and,  U  appeared,  gut  it. 
Dr.  Henry  did  not  mention  that  there  had 
been  repeated  attempts  to  murder  him  or 
that  his  home  had  been  bombed  anfl  burned 
in  retaliation  for  his  work  on  ftehalf  of 
Negro  equality.  But  he  did  si>eak  of  what  had 
happened  to  many  other  blacks,  and  a  few 
whites,  in  the  South.  "Some  of  you  remem- 
ber .  .  .  Dippy  Smith,  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  killed  on  the  courthouse  lawn  in  Brook- 
haven,  Mississippi,  as  he  attempted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  process,"  he  told  the 
subcommittee.  "George  Lee  was  shot  down  in 
Belzoni  because  he  would  not  take  his  name 
off  the  books.  None  of  you  can  forget  Jan- 
uary, 1965 — at  least,  I  never  can — the  last 
time  the  poll  taxes  were  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  in  my  home  state  prior 
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to  the  passage  of  tliis  act,  and  Vernon  Dah- 
mer.  loy.il  friend  and  worker,  decided  that 
to  be  of  assistance,  because  so  many  people 
were  afraid  to  carry  their  poll  tax  to  the 
sberifT  In  Forrest  County,  that  he  would  col- 
lect It  himself  and  pay  it.  This  was  his 
crime,  and  as  a  result  .  .  .  Vernon's  house  was 
firebombed,  shot  Into.  He  died  a  martyr,  try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  the  democracy  that 
we  so  proudly  expound  In  our  country  be- 
comes a  reality.  Certainly  I  knew  all  of  these 
men  personally  and  appear  before  you  today 
In  turn  that  they  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 
While  the  death  of  these  men  is  directly  at- 
tributed to  their  action  of  voting,  many  more, 
some  black,  some  white — Whorllst  Jackson, 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  Michael 
Schwerner — all  met  deatli  because  their  ac- 
tivity was  devoted  to  voting  rights  as  well  as 
other  general  desegregation  activity  in  my 
home  state.  And  you  see,  when  you  have  to 
live  with  the  truth.  Andrew  Goodman,  a 
young  Jewish  boy  from  New  York  City,  a 
student  at  Queens  College,  came  to  Missis- 
sippi at  my  invitation.  I  brought  him  from 
his  mama's  house  to  my  house,  and  the  only 
night  that  Andrew  spent  all /e  in  Mississippi 
was  in  my  bed.  We  sent  him  to  Meridian  the 
next  day,  and,  of  course,  they  went  on  over 
to  Philadelphia,  where  the  church  had  been 
burned.  Coming  back  home  that  night,  they 
were  arrested,  and  his  mam.  never  saw  him 
alive  again." 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Henry's  testimony.  Sena- 
tor Birch  Bayh,  Democrat  of  Indiana,  who 
was  serving  as  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  morning,  told  him,  "I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  in  the 
period  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  I  never 
heard  any  that  I  felt  exceeded  yours  in  its 
compassionate  sincerity."  When  the  session 
concluded,  a  few  minutes  later.  Senator  Bayh 
and  one  of  his  aides  left  the  hearing  cham- 
ber, on  the  second  floor  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  headed  for  the  elevator 
and  thence  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  across  the  street, 
where  Bayh's  suite  of  offices  was.  The  Senator 
was  still  moved  by  what  he  had  heard,  and 
on  the  way  he  kept  talking  about  the  quiet 
bravery  of  men  like  Dr.  Henry  and  about  how 
the  Administration's  attempt  to  wreck  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  one  more  piece  of 
evidence — if  any  more  was  needed — that  the 
President  was  pursuing  a  "Southern  strat- 
egy." Finally,  as  Bayh  reached  the  door  of 
his  office,  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  mut- 
tered. "How  can  you  listen  to  these  stories 
and  then  let  Carswell  go  on  the  Court?" 

Of  all  the  actions  that  President  Nixon 
took  during  his  first  2  years  in  office,  prob- 
ably none  more  clearly  revealed  the  character 
of  his  Presidency — the  regional  and  class  ap- 
peals that  divided  the  nation,  the  disregard 
for  the  Constitutional  separation  of  powers, 
the  embittered  relations  between  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Senate,  the  apparent  con- 
fidence that  the  people  would  sleep  through 
even  the  noisiest  raid  on  their  liberties,  and 
the  belief  that  members  of  Congress  could  be 
counted  on  to  put  their  own  political  interest 
above  the  public  Interest — than  his  nomina- 
tion of  George  Harrold  Carswell,  of  Florida, 
to  be  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Like  many  other  senators,  Bayh  had 
become  increasingly  troubled,  over  the  five 
weeks  since  the  nomination  had  been  sent 
to  the  Senate,  by  the  conviction  that  the 
President's  choice  constituted  final  proof 
that  the  Administration  was  Indeed  pursu- 
ing a  Southern  strategy.  The  threat  that  this 
policy — affronting  millions  of  black  citi- 
zens— posed  to  the  nation  seemed  obvious 
to  Bayh. 

Far  less  obvious  was  what  could  be  done 
about  It.  No  one  wanted  to  go  through  an- 
other prolonged  and  politically  bruising  bat- 
tle like  the  one  over  Judge  Clement  F. 
Havnsworth's  nomination   to  the  Court  six 
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months  before,  and  the  mood  of  the  Senate 
following  that  was  overwhelmingly  to  accept 
whatever  name  Mr.  Nixon  sent  over  next.  In 
the  view  of  some  senators,  the  President's 
second  choice  was  actually  an  attempt  to  get 
the  kind  of  man  on  the  Court  he  had  wanted 
all  along  but  had  feared  the  Senate  would 
not  accept  the  first  time  around — that  is, 
someone  who  would  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  Administration  meant  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises Mr.  Nixon  had  made  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  1968.  It  was  reported 
that  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  had 
gone  over  Carswell 's  record  personally  and 
afterward  had  said,  "He's  almost  too  good  to 
be  true."  It  was  not  reported  what  he  meant 
by  "good."  but  most  Negro  leaders  assumed 
that  what  was  good  for  Mitchell  would  prob- 
ably be  bad  for  them  and  their  followers. 
William  Raspberry,  a  Negro  columnist  on  the 
Washington  Post,  pointed  out  that  the  test 
of  a  Supreme  Court  nominee  was  whether 
he  was  "committed  to  even-handed  Justice," 
and  he  added,  '"ITiat  is  the  test  that  Cars- 
well,  on  his  record,  cannot  meet.  And  his 
failure  to  meet  it  is  the  chief  reason  he  has 
been  nominated."  In  the  view  of  one  lead- 
ing Republican  who  finally  cast  a  crucial 
vote  against  Carswell,  the  choice  was  also  an 
attempt  to  rub  the  Senate's  nose  In  the 
mess  it  had  made  of  the  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nation. "I  learned  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  rated  Carswell  way  down  below 
Haynsworth  and  a  couple  of  other  candi- 
dates," this  senator  said  later.  "That  made 
It  clear  that  the  choice  of  Carswell  was 
vengeance — to  make  us  sorry  we  hadn't  ac- 
cepted Haynsworth — and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  an  attempt  to  downgrade  the  Supreme 
Court  and  implement  the  Southern  strategy. 
The  Attorney  General  obviously  believed  that 
we  had  no  stomach  for  another  fight  after 
Haynsworth,  and  that  we  would  accept  any 
dog,  so  he  took  this  opportunity  to  show 
his  disdain  for  the  Senate.  He  and  a  lot  of 
the  other  fellows  downtown  seem  to  feel  that 
they,  and  they  alone,  constitute  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Bayh,  who  had  led  the  fight  to  block 
Haynsworth,  had  little  desire  for  an  active 
role  in  another  struggle  like  it  and  even  less 
for  the  task  of  actually  leading  it.  "When 
a  bad  thing  is  before  the  Senate  and  It  has 
the  support  of  the  President,  any  effort  to 
defeat  it  has  to  be  immense  to  succeed."  he 
explained  not  long  ago.  "At  the  time,  there 
seemed  no  chance  that  an  effort  of  that  mag- 
nitude could  be  pulled  off — even  though  the 
Carswell  nomination  was  clearly  bad — be- 
cause the  senators'  mood  was  'God,  don't  put 
us  through  that  again!'  Also,  there  were 
other  things  for  me  to  consider.  One  was 
that  I  had  spent  eight  years  here  trying  to 
build  an  image  of  myself  as  someone  who 
isn't  divisive,  who  Isn't  vindictive,  who  can 
get  along  with  all  factions.  If  I  took  on  Cars- 
well  after  having  taken  on  Haynsworth,  that 
could  all  v.nnlsh,  because  a  lot  of  people 
would  figure  I  was  Just  out  for  blood."  De- 
spite these  reservations.  Bayh.  along  with  a 
couple  of  other  senators,  had  already  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  at  least  to  keep  the 
door  open  for  an  all-out  campaign  against 
Carswell.  but  so  far  they  had  concentrated 
largely  on  delaying  tactics,  and  neither  Bayh 
nor  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  was  prepared 
at  that  time  to  actively  lead  such  a  cam- 
paign. That  morning,  though,  the  testimony 
at  the  hearing — and,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, the  inevitable  comparison  of  his 
own  courage  with  that  of  Dr.  Henry,  who 
had  fought  the  same  fight  not  twice  but 
hundreds  of  times,  and  not  at  the  risk  of  his 
reputation  but  of  his  life— pushed  Bayh 
closer  to  a  decision. 

That  afternoon.  Bayh  happened  to  be  in 
the  Senate  chamber  when  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Republican  of  Massachusetts,  and 
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the  only  Negro  member  of  the  Senate,  took 
the  floor  and  said,  "1  wlU  vote  against  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Carswell."  Only  a  handful 
of  other  senators  were  present— Charles  E. 
Goodell.  of  New  Tork,  who  had  been  the  first 
Republican  to  announce  his  opposition  to 
Carswell,  three  weeks  earUer;  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Majority  Whip,  who  was  also  op- 
posed- and  Republicans  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of 
Oregon,  Charles  H.  Percy,  of  Illinois,  Charles 
McC  Mathias,  of  Maryland,  and  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  of  Michigan,  the  Minority  Whip,  all 
of  whom  were  known  or  believed  to  support 
the  nomination— and  each  man  listened  In- 
tently as  Brooke  proceeded  to  defend  his 
position.  Everyone  there  knew  that  it  was 
an  Important  occasion,  because  Brooke, 
though  a  rather  retiring  man  for  a  politician, 
was  an  adroit  leader  when  he  decided  that 
the  time  and  the  issue  were  right  for  him  to 
make  a  move.  And,  of  course,  everyone  there 
knew  that  he  had  rounded  up  many  of  the 
seventeen  Republican  votes  that  were  cast 
against  Haynsworth.  Brooke  had  delayed  for 
five  weeks  before  coming  out  against  Cars- 
well,  and  that  delay  angered,  and  stlU  angers, 
some  Uberals  who  felt  that  the  case  against 
the  nomination  had  been  compelllngly  clear 
at  least  three  weeks  earlier. 

It  appeared  that  Brooke  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  to  act  until  he  was  sure  of  two 
things:  first,  that  the  evidence  against 
Carswell  was  strong  enough  to  Justify  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  defeat  him,  and  not 
just  the  kind  of  standard  poUtlcal  grand- 
standing that  many  senators  engage  In  under 
such  circumstances;  and,  second,  that  there 
was  a  fair  chance  that  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  senators,  at  least  a  third  of  them, 
could  be  rounded  up  to  show  the  black  and 
the  young  people  in  the  country  that  their 
demands  were  understood.  Without  such  sup- 
port, it  was  said.  Brooke  felt  that  he  could 
not  oppose  a  President  of  his  own  party 
twice  In  a  row  on  a  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tion without  losing  whatever  influence  he 
had  with  the  White  House. 

BrtKike's  argument  against  Carswell  that 
day  was  based  on  matters  that  had  come  to 
light  about  the  Judge  since  he  was  nomi- 
nated, on  January  19th.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  speech  that  he  made,  on  August  2, 
1948,  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Le- 
gion while  he  was  campaigning  for  a  seat 
In  the  Georgia  legislature.  In  that  speech, 
Carswell  said,  "I  am  a  Southerner  by  an- 
cestry, birth,  training,  Inclination,  belief, 
and  practice.  I  believe  that  segregation  of 
the  races  Is  proper  and  the  only  practical 
and  correct  way  of  life  In  our  states.  I  have 
always  so  believed,  and  I  shall  always  so  act. 
I  shall  be  the  last  to  submit  to  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  break  down  and 
to  weaken  this  firmly  established  policy  of 
our  people.  ...  I  3rleld  to  no  man  as  a  fel- 
low-candidate, or  as  a  fellow-citizen,  In  the 
firm,  vigorous  belief  in  the  principles  of 
white  supremacy,  and  I  shall  always  be  so 
governed."  Immediately  after  the  speech 
was  turned  up,  two  days  after  his  nomina- 
tion, Carswell  went  on  television  and  said, 
"Specifically  and  categorically,  I  denounce 
and  reject  the  words  themselves  and  the 
Ideas  they  represent.  They're  obnoxious  and 
abhorrent  to  my  personal  philosophy."  Cars- 
well  also  explained  that  the  speech  had 
been  made  In  the  heat  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, that  he  had  been  only  twenty-eight 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  actu- 
ally been  the  more  liberal  candidate  In  the 
race,  which  he  had  lost  because  of  that.  In 
the  hearings  on  his  nomination  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  five 
days  at  the  end  of  January  and  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  Carswell  repeated  hie  re- 
pudiation of  the  1948  speech.  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  who  was 
perhaps  the  committee's  gentlest  and  also 
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most  incisive  cross-examiner,  then  asked 
Carswell  whether  he  had  believed  what  he 
said  at  the  time.  

Of  course,  that  was  like  asking  the  Judge 
to  chooee  between  saying  he  had  once  been 
a  liar  and  saying  he  had  once  been  a  racist. 
"I  suppose  I  believed  it,"  Carswell  repUed, 
and  went  on  to  say  that  It  was  entirely  alien 
to  his  present  way  of  thinking.  To  get  a  bet- 
ter Idea  of  what  that  thinking  was,  Senator 
Kennedy  asked  him  for  a  general  exposition 
of  what  he  saw  as  the  majcw  problems  con- 
fronting the  country,  and  Carswell  listed 
those  that  came  to  mind— poverty,  drug  ad- 
diction, crime,  and  "the  frustrations  of  many 
young  people."  He  said  nothing  about  race 
or  civil  rights. 

Senator  Brooke  did  not  find  Carswell's  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  for  his  speech  at 
all  convincing.  "I  tried  to  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  this  man  as  best  I  could,  under  the 
circumstances  prevailing  at  that  time,  to 
see  If  these  were  Just  political  words  or 
whether  they  went  deeper,''  he  told  his  fel- 
low senators.  "I  found  that  they  were  deeply 
felt  words.  Then  I  examined  the  age  of  the 
nominee  at  the  time  the  sUtement  was 
made.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  At 
that  age,  I  had  spent  five  years  in  war.  In 
many  respects.  Judge  Carswell  an^  I  were 
passing  through  a  similar  period,  since  we 
were  both  coming  out  of  military  service 
and  had  both  gone  to  law  school  at  the 
same  time.  I  think  I  was  pretty  much  a 
man  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age."  Going 
on  to  observe  that  a  man  could  change, 
Brooke  added,  "I  searched  the  record  look- 
ing for  that  change.  But  I  must  confess, 
regrettably,  that  I  did  not  find  any.  In  fact, 
I  found  considerable  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. I  found  that  In  periods  along  the  way 
in  judge  Carswell's  public  career  he  had 
made  statements  and  had  acted  and  con- 
ducted his  court  In  a  manner  which  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  there  was  no  change,  that 
he  still  harbored  racist  views.  Then  1 
thought  about  our  country.  Where  Is  our 
country  going  today?  Many  things  that  have 
been  happening  in  this  country  recently, 
including  the  statements  of  some  of  our 
highest  political  leaders,  made  me  think: 
Are  we  really  moving,  as  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission report  suggested,  toward  two  so- 
cieties, one  black  and  one  white?  Do  we  really 
want  war  between  the  races  of  this  nation? 
Did  President  Nixon  really  mean  it  when  he 
said  he  would  bring  us  together?" 

On  the  question  of  Carswell's  civil  rights 
record,  Brooke  cited  a  number  of  episodes  to 
show  that  Carswell  had  by  no  means  aban- 
doned the  racial  views  he  had  expressed 
twenty-two  years  before.  Among  these  was 
that  m  1953,  while  Carswell  was  engaged  In 
private  law  practice  in  Tallahassee,  he  drew 
up  the  incorporation  papers  for  a  white- 
only  fraternity  known  as  the  Seminole 
Boosters,  of  which  he  was  a  principal  sub- 
scriber and  a  charter  member.  Then,  In  1956, 
while  he  was  serving  as  United  States  At- 
torney In  Florida,  he  helped  incorporate  a 
Tallahassee  golf  course  that  was  being  trans- 
ferred, on  a  ninety-nine-year  lease  at  a  dol- 
lar a  year,  from  a  public,  city-owned  facility, 
which  had  been  built  with  thlrty-flve  thou- 
sand dollars  of  federal  money,  to  a  private 
club — a  move  that  was  clearly  made  to  cir- 
cumvent a  Supreme  Court  decision  banded 
down  about  six  months  before  prohibiting 
segregation  in  municipal  recreation  facili- 
ties. In  the  bearings.  Judge  Carswell  repeat- 
edly denied  having  been  told  that  this  was 
why  the  public  course  was  made  private.  "I 
consider  Judge  Carswell's  testimony  on  this 
episode  disingenuous,"  Brooke  said.  "I  can- 
not believe  that  be  was  unaware  that  the 
scheme  bad  a  discriminatory  purpose  trans- 
parently at  odds  with  then  current  rulings  of 
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the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  affidavits  from 
black  tmd  white  cltiaens  of  Tallahasse  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  the  private-country- 
club  arrangements  were  commonly  known 
to  be  a  ruse  to  evade  coir^llanc*  with  the 
Court's  standanls.  Least  of  all  Is  it  likely 
that  a  U.S.  Attorney,  familiar  with  develop- 
ing federal  law  In  this  field,  could  have  been 
oblivious  to  the  Implications  of  this  ma- 
neuver. Most  serious  is  the  indication  that 
Mr.  Carswell.  who  bad  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  would 
have  lent  his  support  to  such  an  effort.  What 
might  be  discounted,  though  not  condoned, 
on  the  part  of  some  private  citizens  is  a 
grave  breach  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  a  federal  official  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  guarantees  of  equal  protection  of  the  law 
to  all  citiaens.  It  does  nothing  to  remove  the 
lingering  suspicion  that  he  continued  to  ad- 
here to  his  1948  views." 

Brooke   went   on   to   point   out   that   as   a 
judge  Carswell  had  an  extraordinarily  poor 
record  In  habeas-corpus  petitions,  which  he 
had  repeatedly  turned  down  without  so  much 
as  holding  hearings,  and  that  on  the  bench 
he  had  been  demonstrably  and  continually 
antagonistic  to  clvll-rights  lawyers  for  no  ap- 
parent  reason   other    than   that   they    were 
clvU-rlghts     lawyers.     In     evaluating     the 
Judge's   attitude   toward    school    desegrega- 
tion,   Brooke    said    that    he    "consistently 
moved    at    tbe    slowest    poeaible    pace,    re- 
pyeatedly  stretching  out  judicial  action  and 
effectively  delaying  relief  for  those  seeking 
reasonable  compliance  with  tbe  historic  re- 
quirements of  the  1954  Brown   (v.  Board  of 
Education]  decision."  Brooke  then  asked  the 
small  group  of  senators  who  were  present  in 
the   chamber,   "Is   It   really  suggestive   of  a 
commitments    to    equal    c^portunlty    that 
Judge    Carswell    consistently    approved    de- 
segregation plans  that  would  have  postponed 
compliance  until  the  mid-seventies,  two  dec- 
ades   after   the    Cotirt   decreed    that   school 
boards  should  act  with  all  deliberate  speed?  " 
Although  It  was  unusual  for  a  senator  of 
Brooke's  standing  to  oppose  his  President  on 
an    issue    ot    this   magnitude    when    only    a 
handfva  of  Senators  from  either  party  had 
taken  that  position   (he  was  the  eighteenth 
member  of  the  Senate  to  announce  his  op- 
position to  Carswell.  and  the  second  Repub- 
lican) ,  tbe  speech  got  little  attention  in  the 
press.   In  all  likelihood,  repc«aers,  like  Just 
about  everyone  else  In  Washington,  believed 
that  Carswell  could  not  be  defeated,  and  saw 
little  reason  to  cover  what  probably  looked 
like  nothing  more  than  another  futile  speech 
on  behalf  of  a  lost  cause.  But  Mary  McGrory 
devoted  her  column  In  the  Washington  *t>e- 
ning  Star  tbe  following  day  to  the  episode 
Observing  that  "the  most  powerful  speech 
against  the  Carswell  nomination  to  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  was  the  least  attended,"  she 
went  on  to  say  that  "few  Republicans  wanted 
to  bear  the  Senate's  only  black  member  elo- 
quently laying  out  the  case  against  Carswell 
and  removing,  one  by  one,  the  props  they  are 
leaning  on  to  Justify  a  vote  for  a  Southern 
judge    whose    partisans    have    admitted    is 
mediocre."   That   few  senators   were  on   the 
floor  at  the  time  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. While  many  senators  claim  that  they 
carefully  read  the  preceding  day's  business 
in  the  CongresaioruU  Record  each  morning  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  abreast  of  current 
developments.  It  Is  unlikely  that  more  than 
a   handful   of   them    actually   do.    Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  the  most  crucial  speeches 
pass  unnoticed  unless  the  newspapers  pick 
them   up   and   alert   other   members  of  the 
Senate  to  what  took  place  on  the  floor  during 
their  absence.  Miss  McOrory's  column  made 
up   for   the  dally   reporters'   ocnlsslon,   and 
made   it   certain   that   word    of   tbe   speech 
would   now  reach   Brooke's  colleagues   and 
prompt  them  to  read  it  in  the  Record. 
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A    more    Immediate    result    of    Brooke's 

ipeech  was  that  Hatfield,  Percy,  and  Mathlas 

vere  clearly,  If  unhappily,  Impressed  by  It. 

\s  for  Bayh,  when  he  returned  to  his  otSce 

ifter  listening  to  the  speech  he  summoned 

lis  staff  and  said,  "If  we  really  mean  what 

ve're  saying  about   the   Voting  Rights   Act 

ind  all  these  other  clvU-rlghts  matters,  how 

:an    we    let    Carswell    go    through    without 

naking  a  fight?"  None  of  his  aides  had  an 

mswer,   so   he   instructed   them  to  prepare 

naterlal  against  the  nomination  in  case  he 

;ot  Into  the  fight  all  the  way,  and  also  to 

I  Iraw    up   the    best    arguments   they    could 

nake  against  his  working  openly  to  defeat 

he  nomination.  When  they  met  with  him  to 

I  liscuss  their  conclusions  on  the  latter  sub- 

ect,  four  days    later,  three  of  them — Rob- 

'  Tt  Keefe,  his  administrative  assistant  and 

op  aide;   Joseph  Rees.  Keefe's  deputy;   and 

;  Jill   Wise,  Bayh's  press  officer — argued  that 

1  »y  the  time  Carswell  had  been  shown  to  be 

I  o  poor  a  choice  for  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 

I  ;ourt  that  the  Senator  could  not  concelv- 

1  ibly   be   hurt   politically   if   he   fought   the 

:  lomlnatlon.  But  two  others — P.  J.  Mode  and 

.  ason  Berman,  who  worked  on  the  Subcom- 

]  nlttee   on    Constitutional   Amendments,   of 

'  ^hlch  Bayh  was  chairman — disagreed  with 

1  his   view.   For   some   time,   they   had   been 

( :eeply  involved  in  Bayh's  attempt  to  push 

1  lis    Constitutional    amendment    abolishing 

1  he  Electoral  College  and  setting  up   direct 

<  lection  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
1  hrough  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  onto 

I  he  Senate  floor  for  a  vote.  They  argued  that 

I I  was  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
1  he  amendment  approved  by  two-third*  of 
1  be  members  of  the  Senate  as  required,  and 
1  hat  he  had  no  hope  of  accomplishing  this 
1  without  the  support  of  moderate  Republl- 
(  ans,  who  would  probably  resent  it  if  he  tried 
1  o  force  them  to  oppose  their  President  again 
(  n  a  Supreme  Court  nomination. 

In  addition.  Mode  and  Berman  pointed  out, 
t  here  was  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  over  the 
I  mendment  on  the  part  of  Southerners  who 
(pposed  it  because  they  believed  It  would 
( lestroy  the  balance  of  power  they  would  hold 
1  a  the  event  of  an  electoral  standoff  in  a 
]  "residential  election.  While  Senator  Strom 
'  'hurmond,  the  Democrat-turned-Dixiecrat- 
1  urned-Republican  from  South  Carolina, 
(  ould  be  expected  to  lead  such  a  filibuster,  he 
<ouldn't  sustain  It  by  himself  and  would 
1  leed  the  help  of  other  Southerners.  If  Bayh 
1  rere  to  make  them  angry  enough  by  attack- 
1  ag  Carswell,  men  like  Senator  James  O.  East- 
lind.  Democrat  of  Mississippi  and  chairman 

<  f  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  opposed 

<  irect  election  but  not  to  the  point  of  being 
1  rilling  to  wage  an  all-out  fight  against  It, 
1  alght  well  pull  out  all  the  stops  and  go  after 
1  im  on  his  amendment.  Mode  and  Berman 
1  lade  It  clear  that  they,  too,  opp>osed  the 
i  iarswell  nomination,  but  saw  no  chance  of 
i  efeatlng  it  and  no  point  In  jeopardizing  a 
]  kely  cause  for  a  lost  one.  These  arguments 
1  roubled  Bayh,  for  he  was  deeply  committed 
10  his  amendment.  If  it  was  adopted,  he 
\  ould  achieve  national  prominence,  and  there 
^  rere  reports  that  he  was  contemplating  a 
1  ace  for  the  Presidency.  Besides,  he  saw  little 
]  lope  that  enough  senators  would  stand  up 
1  gainst  Carswell's  nomination  to  make  a  good 
i  howlng,  let  alone  to  defeat  It.  In  short,  Bayh 
1  alght  lose  both  battles  and  htirt  himself  la 
1  he  process.  Even  so,  when  the  meeting  ended 
1  aost  members  of  his  staff  were  convinced 
ihat,  as  Keefe  later  put  It,  "he  had  decided 
1  o  go."  But  he  was  still  unwilling  to  say  so 
( penly,  and  for  the  time  being  he  left  the 
1  natter  there. 

It  was  still  there  a  week  later  when  Bayh 
ijrlved  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  In  the 
( apital,  to  attend  an  emergency  meeting  of 
I  he  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
i  ^    loose    confederation   of    a   hundred    and 
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twenty-seven  groups  that  functioned  large- 
ly as  a  lobbying  operation.  The  meeting  had 
been  called  mainly  to  devise  tactics  In  the 
battle  against  the  Administration's  attempts 
to  dismantle  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  but  be- 
fore much  discussion  of  that  subject  took 
place  the  question  of  Judge  Carswell's" 
nomination  came  up.  One  of  the  speakers 
at  the  session  that  evening  was  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  Democrat  of  Maryland, 
who  had  agreed,  tentatively  and  reluctant- 
ly to  lead  the  fight  against  Carswell — tenta- 
tively because  he  hoped  someone  else  would 
take  over  the  leadership,  and  reluctantly  be- 
cause he  was  up  for  reelection  In  the  fall  and 
didn't  need  any  more  enemies  than  he  had. 
So  far,  Tydlngs  had  been  working  out  of  the 
public  eye,  chiefly  to  marshal  opposition  and 
delay  the  vote  on  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
nominee.  For  the  past  few  days,  the  Sen- 
ator had  been  walking  around  with  a  tem- 
perature of  a  hundred  and  one  degrees,  and 
when  he  rose  to  speak  about  Carswell  he  was 
neither  encouraging  nor  persuasive  about  the 
chances  of  defeating  him.  As  soon  as  Tyd- 
lngs finished,  he  left  the  hotel.  Fifteen  min- 
utes later,  when  Bayh  arrived  to  speak,  he 
was  unaware  of  what  had  gone  on  before  he 
got  there;  he  spoke  for  a  time  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  and  then.  In  an  extemporaneous 
digression,  he  launched  Into  a  free-swinging 
attack  on  Carswell's  nomination.  The  au- 
dience was  with  Bayh  from  the  start,  and 
as  he  warmed  up  they  stayed  with  him.  In 
conclusion,  he  shouted  that  Carswell  not  only 
could  be  defeated  but  had  to  be  defeated, 
and  the  audience  rose  to  Its  feet  and 
stamped,  cheered,  whistled,  and  applauded 
for  several  minutes.  Afterward,  Keefe  aald, 
"The  Senator  turned  them  on,  and  their  re- 
sponse turned  him  on."  When  Bayh  arrived 
at  his  olBce  the  following  morning,  he  was 
clearly  very  much  turned  on.  Calling  In  his 
staff  and  several  outsiders  who  had  been 
waiting  for  a  Senate  leader  to  emerge  against 
the  Carswell  nomination,  he  talked  briefly 
about  which  senators  could  be  relied  on 
for  speeches  against  Carswell  when  the  floor 
debate  on  the  nomination  began.  Once  that 
was  settled,  he  got  up  from  his  desk,  smiled 
and  said,  "O.K.  let's  crank  it  up." 

The  crank  had  already  been  forged,  tem- 
pered, and  put  into  place.  One  of  the  people 
who  had  been  working  on  it  and  hoping  for 
a  chance  to  use  it  was  an  attractive  young 
Negro  lawyer,  Mrs.  Marian  Wright  Edelman, 
who  had  come  up  from  the  South  to  take  a 
degree  at  the  Yale  Law  School  and  then  had 
become  director  of  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project,  a  civil-rights  outfit  In  the 
capital,  and  a  member  of  its  Action  Council. 
When  Carswell  was  nominated,  Mrs.  Edel- 
man knew  more  about  him  than  most  other 
people  In  Washington.  The  summer  before, 
when  President  Nixon  elevated  him  from  the 
District  Court  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  she  had  helped  circulate  a  mem- 
orandum put  out  by  the  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund  opposing  that  nomina- 
tion, and  the  memorandum  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Leadership  Conference,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  A.Fi.-C.I.O.,  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  committee's  hear- 
ings on  the  Court  of  Appeals  nomination 
lasted  only  ten  minutes,  however,  and  it  was 
approved  by  the  Senate,  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  "To  an  extent,  this  was  the  fault 
of  clvll-rlghts  groups,  which  hadn't  been 
doing  enough  preventive  work,"  Mrs.  Edel- 
man explained  recently.  "Carswell's  nomi- 
nation to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
was  one  more  tactic  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Southern  strategy,  and  we're  on  the 
verge  of  losing  our  pro-clvll-rlghts  majority 
on  that  court.  Anyway,  if  something  had 
been  done  then,  Carswell  wouldn't  have  got 
on  that  court,  let  alone  have  been  named 
to  the  Supreme  Court."  The  day  Carswell's 
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nomination  to  the  highest  court  was  an- 
nounced, Mrs.  Edelman  telephoned  several 
lawyers  she  knew  in  Florida  to  see  what  else 
she  could  find  out  about  the  nominee.  "The 
first  one  I  got  through  to  told  me  that  he 
was  a  bad  guy,"  she  recalled  later,  "The 
others  told  me  he  was  a  really  bad  guy.  Ini- 
tially, I  didn't  believe  we  could  defeat  him. 
I  just  thought  we  had  to  get  twenty  oi- 
thirty  or  however  many  votes  we  could  mus- 
ter, because  it  was  vital  to  show  black  people 
where  this  man  stood  and  to  demonstrate 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Senate  opposed 
him.  What  galled  me  so  much  is  this  Ad- 
ministration's disregard  for  our  Institutions. 
For  people  who  talk  about  law  and  order  all 
the  time,  this  disrespect  for  our  Institutions, 
Including  even  the  Supreme  Court,  is  stag- 
gering. To  use  all  of  them  for  political  ends, 
as  Nixon  has  done  time  after  time,  is  hor- 
ribly destructive  to  our  system.  Anyway,  I 
knew  we  needed — all  of  us  needed— a  psy- 
chological lift.  If  we  could  even  slow  him 
down,  that  would  do  it." 

As  the  first  step  toward  slowing  down  the 
President,  Mrs.  Edelman  sent  an  assistant, 
Richard  Seymour,  to  Tallahassee  to  see  what 
he  could  find  out  for  the  Action  Council.  Be- 
fore he  got  there,  Ed  Roeder,  a  reporter  for 
WJXT-TV,  In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  uncov- 
ered Carswell's  1948  speech  in  the  files  of 
the  now  defunct  Irwinton,  Georgia,  Bulle- 
tin. A  couple  of  days  later,  Seymour  came  up 
with  an  equally  impressive  document,  the 
papers  changing  the  public  golf  course  into 
a  private  club,  with  Carswell's  signature  on 
them  as  an  Incorporator.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Edelman  read  the  Incorporation  papers  and 
saw  their  Implication,  she  showed  them  to 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  In  private  prac- 
tice In  Washington  who  was  counael  to  the 
Leadership  Conference,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and  a  vet- 
eran of  Innumerable  human-  and  clvll-rlghts 
wars  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Two 
days  before  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  nom- 
ination began,  Rauh  knew,  the  American 
Bar  Association's  twelve-man  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary  was  scheduled  to  meet, 
to  consider — or,  rather,  to  go  through  the 
motions  of  considering — whether  it  should 
endorse  him.  No  one  anticipated  anything 
but  a  unanimous  recommendation,  because 
the  committee  had  endorsed  every  Supreme 
Coijrt  nominee  Including  Haynsworth,  since 
It  was  set  up,  fourteen  years  before.  In  gen- 
eral, the  committee  was  firmly  In  the  grasp 
of  Its  chairman,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  who  not 
only  was  close  to  the  President,  having  been 
his  personal  representative  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  for  some  months,  but  had  been  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  the  official  responsible  for 
recommending  judges  for  the  federal  bench, 
in  1958,  when  Carswell  was  named  to  the 
District  Court.  Still,  Rauh  felt  there  might  be 
a  chance  that  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee would  break  loose  from  Walsh's  hold  if 
the  evidence  against  Carswell  was  compelling. 
With  this  in  mind,  Rauh  took  the  papers 
to  one  of  the  committee  members  he  knew, 
Charles  A.  Horsky,  also  a  Washington  attor- 
ney, and  Horsky  promised  to  look  them  over 
and  show  them  to  the  committee  when  It  met. 

Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  in  Wash- 
ington, Rauh  was  bewildered  at  first  by  the 
President's  choice.  Shortly  before  Carswell's 
name  was  announced  by  the  White  House, 
Rauh  was  told  by  a  couple  of  reporters  who 
the  nominee  was  going  to  be.  He  refused 
to  believe  them  and  argued  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  not  dare  to  choose  a  man 
who  had  been  opposed  for  a  lesser  post  by 
such  a  powerful  coalition  as  the  clvll-rlghts 
and  labor  movements.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  White  House  could  scarcely  have  been 
unaware  of  this  opposition,  since  It  was 
a  part  of  the  official  record,  which  would 
have  been  read  by  anyone  who  was  Investl- 
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gating  Carswell's  background,  and  since,  fur- 
thermore, the  memorandum  submitted  *o 
the  Senae  Judiciary  Committee  had  been 
prominently  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post  at  the  time.  The  reporters  went  off  to 
look  up  that  iccount.  which  appeared  on 
June  12,  1969,  and  which  stated.  In  part: 
"In  a  memorandum  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Leadership  Conference 
said  Carswell  has  shown  a  strong  bias  against 
Negroes  asserting  civil  rights  claims'  in  his  11 
years  on  the  bench.  Carswell,  49,  'has  been 
more  hostile  to  clvU  rights  cases  than  any 
other  federal  judge  In  Florida,"  the  memo- 
randum said,  adding  a  plea  for  more  Uberal 
judges  m  view  of  the  Fifth  Circuit's  heavy 
load  of  civil  rights  cases.  .  .  . 

"The  Court  has  expanded  from  nine  mem- 
bers to  an  authorized  strength  of  15,  but  it 
continues  to  be  deeply  and  closely  divided 
on  some  sensitive  race  issues.  The  Circuit  di- 
vided 6-to-6  in  a  faculty  desegregation  case 
from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  only  to  be  told  last 
week  by  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  to 
press  harder  for  total  elimination  of  dual- 
race  school  systems.  .  .  .  The  memorandum 
said  the  judge  was  unceremoniously  reversed 
by  the  Fifth  Circuit  as  'clearly  in  error'  for 
approving  an  Inadequate  school  desegrega- 
tion plan  and  refusing  to  consider  issues  of 
faculty  and  staff  desegregation.  It  charged 
that  his  delays  In  a  school  lawsuit  for  Leou 
County  (Fla.)  held  up  progress  there  for 
three  years." 

Then  the  reporters  read  the  memorandum 
Itself,  discussed  Its  contents  with  members 
of  the  Administration,  and  came  back  to 
Rauh  and  told  him  that  the  White  House 
had  Indeed  been  aware  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Leadership  Conference  and  the  un- 
ions but  would  not  be  swayed  by  it.  "The 
White  House  didn't  know  then  about  the 
1948  speech  or  the  golf  club,"  Rauh  said 
recently.  "But  they  knew  about  our  opposi- 
tion, and  I  believe  they  actually  hoped  for 
It.  The  President  didn't  want  to  lose  again, 
of  course,  but  he  wanted  to  win  with  oppo- 
sition from  the  same  people  who  had  fought 
him  on  Haynsworth.  He  wanted  to  defeat 
his  enemies  in  face-to-face  combat.  Lots  of 
Southerners  would  have  been  confirmed 
easily,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he  chose  the 
only  man  whom  the  Leadership  Conference 
had  ever  oppKJsed  for  the  federal  bench — ex- 
cept Haynsworth  when  he  was  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Also  it  wasn't  Just  that  we 
might  oppose  Carswell  again  but  that  we 
had,  to.  because  of  our  earlier  stand.  And 
that  was  equally  true  of  labor.  That's  taking 
on  a  lot  of  enemies.  They  were  willing  to 
take  all  of  us  on  because  they  were  con- 
vinced they  couldn't  be  beaten  again.'' 

A  few  hours  before  Carswell's  nomination 
was  announced.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
briefed  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
Republican  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judge's  background  and  record. 
Although  Mitchell  must  have  known  about 
the  strong  opposition  that  the  nomination 
would  Inevitably  create,  he  said  nothing 
about  It  on  this  occasion.  Instead,  he  con- 
centrated on  three  points:  that  Carswell  had 
nothing  in  his  record  suggesting  any  conflicts 
of  Interests  like  those  which  had  brought 
Haynsworth  down,  that  he  had  no  stigma  of 
anti-labor  bias  that  might  turn  the  unions 
against  him,  and  that  he  was  a  "moderate" 
on  clvU  rights.  Then,  simultaneously  with 
the  White  House  announcement  of  the  nomi- 
nation. Senator  Roman  Hruska,  the  arch- 
conservative  Republican  from  Nebraska,  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Administration  to 
defend  the  Carswell  nomination,  briefed  all 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  In  town,  and  free.  He  made  the  same 
points  that  Mitchell  had,  and  when  the  ses- 
sion broke  up,  several  senators  emerged  to 
tell  reporters  who  were  watting  outside  that 
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they  were  satisfied  about  Judge  Carswell's 
fitness  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  would  vote 
to  confirm  him.  The  most  Important  of  these 
was  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Minority  Leader.  Since  he  had  already 
attended  the  briefing  by  Mitchell,  presum- 
a'jly  he  went  to  the  second  one  so  he  could 
exert  his  Influence  on  other  Republicans  by 
his  emphatic  assurance.  In  the  presence  of 
tlie  press,  that  he  supported  the  nominee 
"without  qualification."  Scott's  statement 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  possibly  cru- 
cial— perhaps  as  crucial.  In  fact,  as  his  earlier 
opposition  to  Haynsworth,  which  had  made  it 
easier  for  other  Republicans  to  vote  the  same 
way. 

As  It  happened,  no  one  In  the  Administra- 
tion had  told  Scott  about  the  stand  that  was 
certain  to  be  taken  by  clvll-rlghts  and  labor 
groups — a  significant  omission,  since  he  was 
up  for  reelection  and,  given  the  nature  of 
his  highly  industrialized  constituency,  he 
knew  he  would  have  trouble  winning  against 
the  active  opposition  of  both  groups.  At  the 
time,  Scott  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Administration  had  misled  him,  and  he  had 
good  reason  to  support  Its  choice  for  the 
Court.  His  vote  against  Haynsworth  had 
naturally  endangered  his  position  as  Mi- 
nority Leader  because  it  constituted  a  major 
break  vrtth  the  Administration.  That  might 
have  been  acceptable  once,  but  It  would  not 
be  twice — not  twice  in  a  row,  anyway.  Also, 
of  course,  he  hoped  that  his  endorsement  of 
Carswell  would  mollify  conservatives  back 
home  who  were  after  his  scalp  because  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  Haynsworth  affair.  And, 
finally,  It  seemed  certain  to  him  that  the 
F.B.I. ,  still  smarting  from  the  recriminations 
that  followed  Its  haphazard  investigation  in 
that  case,  would  have  peered  into  every 
cranny  of  Carswell's  life  before  the  President 
chose  him.  In  short,  Scott  wanted  to  accept 
Carswell  because  he  had  to.  Other  Repub- 
licans, though,  didn't  have  to.  and  some  of 
them  were  inclined  to  view  the  situation 
rather  differently.  Brooke,  for  one,  was 
amazed  at  Scott's  hasty  endorsement.  As  he 
saw  it,  the  P.B.I.'s  failure  to  uncover  Hayns- 
worth's  improprieties  on  the  bench  suggested 
not  so  much  assurance  that  it  would  do  the 
job  properly  the  next  time  as  proof  that  there 
was  something  wrong  vrtth  the  investigative 
mechanism  Itself.  Moreover,  there  was  the 
record  of  the  Attorney  General  to  consider, 
and  Brooke  found  little  In  it  to  comfort 
black  citizens  or  anyone  who  wais  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  black  citizens. 

Another  Republican,  Senator  Mathlas,  was 
also  reluctant  to  accept  Mitchell's  appraisal 
of  Carswell.  After  the  briefing,  Mathlas  re- 
turned to  his  office  and  dug  out  a  confiden- 
tial memorandum  that  his  staff  had  prepared 
during  the  contention  over  Haynsworth  and 
that  had  been  distributed  among  a  dozen  or 
so  moderate  and  liberal  Republicans  at  the 
time.  The  memorandum,  which  was  dated 
November  5,  1969,  said,  in  part: 

"As  moderate  Republicans  appointed  by 
Elsenhower  retire  from  the  Fifth  Circuit  and 
as  Haynsworth  prepares  to  leave  the  Fourth, 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  choosing  seg- 
regationist Democrats  or  Dlxlcans  to  replace 
them.  Since  these  judges  are  being  named 
by  Mitchell  and  approved  in  a  perfunctory 
way,  Nixon  may  well  not  be  fully  aware  of 
their  record  or  probable  Impact. 

"The  most  recent  appointee,  pushed 
through  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  confirmed  on  the  floor  on  Moratorium 
Day,  Is  Charles  Clark,  a  leading  strategist 
in  Mississippi's  resistance  to  desegregation 
and  close  associate  of  William  Harold  Cox, 
segregationist  District  Court  Judge.  .  .  . 

"Nixon's  other  recent  appointee  to  this 
crucial  court,  George  Harrold  Carswell,  of 
Florida,  is  described  by  Southern  lawyers  as 
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an  even  more  unfortunate  choice  than  Clark, 
since  Carswell  is  older,  less  intelligent,  and 
more  set  in  his  ways.  As  a  district  Judge,  he 
has  been  repeatedly  reversed  and  reproached 
by  the  Fifth  Circuit  for  his  rulings  in  cases 
involving  desegregation  of  everything  from 
reform  schools  to  theaters.  But,  his  chief 
technique,  say  clvll-rlghts  lawyers,  is  pro- 
longed temponzation.  .  .  . 

"These  appointments  come  at  a  time  when 
the  Administration  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
channeling  most  civil-rights  enforcement 
through  the  Courts.  [They  come)  at  a  time 
when  Southern  blacks,  though  still  mora 
optimistic  about  the  pace  of  change  than 
Northerners,  are  growing  increasingly  mili- 
tant and  dissatisfied.  If  Nixon  continues  with 
such  appointments,  we  can  expect  increasing 
black  despair  about  the  judicial  process  in 
the  South  and  increasing  resort  to  violence. 
The  Haynsworth  appointment  seems  to  be 
part  of  a  general  pattern  of  judicial  nomina- 
tions that  threatens  to  change  the  character 
of  the  Southern  Courts  of  Appeal  system, 
which  In  the  past  has  been  favorable  to  civil 
rights." 

"The  memo  also  got  to  the  White  House 
at  the  time,"  Mathlas  said  not  long  ago.  "So 
they  knew  over  there  that  they  were  bound 
to  create  division  over  here  when  they  sent 
up  Carswell's  name." 

The  contents  of  the  Leadership  Conference 
and  Mathlas  memoranda  suggested  that  the 
Administration  was  Indeed  confident  that 
the  Senate  would  accept  any  nominee.  Theee 
documents  also  suggested  that  the  White 
House  had  intentionally  misled  Scott — per- 
haps in  the  hope  that  by  creating  an  un- 
resolvable  political  dilemma  for  him  it  could 
diminish  his  prestige  and  then  move  In  to 
replace  him  as  its  spokesman  in  the  Senate; 
of  course,  before  the  Southern  strategy  could 
prevail  there  Scott  would  have  to  go,  for  in 
his  twenty-six  years  in  Congress  he  had  sup- 
ported, and  had  been  supported  by,  the  black 
voters  In  his  constituency,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  turn  against  them  now. 

In  the  days  inunedlately  following  the 
nomination,  Mrs.  Eklelman  talked  with  several 
more  lawyers,  some  who  practiced  in  Florida 
and  others  who  worked  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  had  appeared  before  Judge  Cars- 
well  on  behalf  of  the  government.  "They 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  a  terrible  guy — 
worse  than  we'd  been  told  before,"  she  has  re- 
called. "These  reports  made  us  even  more  des- 
perate. We  were  panicked  by  the  press  of 
time.  For  Instance,  one  of  our  problems  was 
finding  witnesses  and  conducting  a  thorough 
investigation  during  the  eight-day  period 
between  the  announcement  of  the  nomina- 
tion and  the  opening  of  the  hearings.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  by  then — after  the  1948  speech 
and  the  golf-club  episode — that  the  F.B.I,  had 
done  an  even  sloppier  Job  on  Carswell  than  it 
had  on  Haynes worth.  It  was  also  perfectly 
clear  that  many  senators  would  be  extremely 
embarrassed  if  they  came  out  for  Carswell 
and  then  more  damaging  facts  about  his  past, 
were  revealed.  But  Eastland  was  determined 
to  ram  the  nomination  through,  and  he  re- 
fused to  grant  a  postponement.  Also,  we  knew 
that  we  had  to  stir  up  an  immense  amount 
of  outside  opposition  to  bring  enough  sena- 
tors over  to  our  side,  and  that  this  would  take 
time.  Then,  there  were  the  questions:  Was 
the  Leadership  Conference  going  to  fight  or 
just  make  a  statement  and  let  It  go  at  that? 
What  were  the  unions  going  to  do?  Who  was 
going  to  lead  the  opposition  In  the  Senate? 
Which"  would  take  priority  there — revision  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  was  coming  up 
for  a  vote,  or  Carswell?  Could  we  use  the  same 
people  to  fight  both  at  the  same  time?  How 
could  we  get  the  key  senators  smoked  out? 
How  could  we  get  a  bipartisan  start?  How 
could  we  persuade  the  press  to  do  investiga- 
tive work  for  us?  How  could  we  get  stuff  out 
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V  th«  public  »t  large?  How  eould  we  elreti- 
li  t»  the  b«ste  material  on  the  Rill  and  make 
m  re  K  w»s  re«l?"  Or,  as  Senator  Bayh  later 
pi  It  It,  "the  problem  was  simple  and  at  the 
M  me  time  monumental — how  do  you  create 
ei  lough  counterpressure  to  neutralize  the 
a  itural  pressure  created  by  the  President's 
b)  cklng  so  that  senators  are  free  to  decide 
tl  e  issue  on  the  merits?" 

On  the  day  that  Carswell's  nomination  was 
announced  by  the  White  House.  Rauh  put 
oi  tt  a  brtef  statement  for  the  A.D.A.  saying 
tl  at  the  Judge's  "principal  qualiflcatlon  for 
t!  e  post  seems  to  be  his  opposition  to  Negro 
rt  ^ts,"  and  that  "while  this  may  be  good 
PT  xon-Mltchell  politics  In  the  suburbs  and 
tl  e  South,  tt  can  only  add  to  the  already 
di  Jigerotis  racial  tensions  In  America."  Rauh 
w  us  instantly  denounced  by  some  for  re- 
Kf  ondlng  In  the  nsual  knee-jerk  liberal 
tl  shlon — a  response  that  Carswell's  defenders 
pi  tt  down  to  blind  prejudice  against  all 
S<  ruthemers.  Of  course,  since  Rauh  had  op- 
p<  sed  Carswell's  elevation  to  the  Court  of 
A  >peals.  he  could  not  fall  now  to  o;^>ose  his 
el  jvation  to  the  Supreme  Court.  To  an  ex- 
it at,  though,  the  charge  was  vaJld  when  it 
a  me  to  many  of  Carswell's  earliest  op- 
p(  nents,  for  they  had  set  out  to  find  some- 
tl  Ing  improper  in  his  record  almost  as  soon 
ae  his  name  and  his  residence  were  an- 
nitunced.  As  time  wore  on,  though,  and  the 
case  against  Carswell  grew,  his  friends 
seeroed  to  find  nothing  more  to  offer  in  his 
ditteaae  than  the  prejudice  of  his  enemies.  In 
aiiy  event,  two  days  after  Rauh's  statement 
ite  N-A.A.CP.  also  came  out  against  the 
nomination,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "ciear- 
designed  to  compromise  the  Negroes'  fu- 
Judlcial  protection  far  beyond  the  life 
any  single  Administration,"  and  the  New 
Times  ran  an  editorial  calling  the  oomi- 
uLlon  "a  shock"  and  adding  that  It  "almost 
4ggests  an  intention  to  reduce  the  alg- 
cskiict  of  the  Court  by  lowering  the  caliber 
od  Its  membership.  The  same  day.  the  Times 
p  LbUshed  an  interview  with  Professor  Leroy 
D  Clark,  of  New  Tork  University,  who  had 
fc  rmerly  been  the  head  of  the  Legal  Defense 
aj  id  Ilducational  Fund  in  northern  Florida. 
P  of  essor  Clark  charged  that  Carswell  had 
Ic  vaxlabty  handed  down  imprc^>er  decisions 
alter  creating  improjjer  delays,  and  con- 
cluded. "It  was  my  view  that  of  the  federal 
district  Judges  I  appeared  before  Hairold 
C  irswell  was  clearly  the  most  openly  and 
b:  atantly  segregationist." 

On  January  23rd,  staff  members  of  four 
U  >eral  Democrats  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
rr  ittee — Senators  Bayh,  Kennedy,  'Tydings, 
aJLd  Hart— met  In  Bayh's  oJ&ce  with  a  num- 
biir  of  ottvers  who  were  upset  about  the 
n,  urination.  Amnng  the  aides  wexe  Bayh's 
Tten  Keefe  and  Rees;  James  Flug,  a  young 
lawyer  who  worked  for  Kennedy;  Stanley 
M  azaroff,    from    Tydings'    office;    and    Bert 

V  idse,  an  assistant  to  Hart.  Among  the  out- 
silers  were  Mrs.  Edeiman;  Rauh;  VerUn  Nel- 
B<  n,  lobbyist  for  the  A  J>  A^  Clarence 
\.  itchelU  head  of  the  Washington  branch  of 
tl.e  N-A.A.CJ".  and.  with  Rauh,  the  moving 
f<  rce  behind  the  Leadership  Conference; 
A  idrew  BienUUer  and  Tbocnas  Harris,  lob- 
b  rists  for  the  Af  X.-CJ.C;  and  Brad  Bras- 
fisid.  of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  (For  the 
nost  part,  it  was  the  same  group  that  had 
fought  the  Haynsworth  nomination.)  The 
neeting  was  brief  and  iwotved  largely 
a-ound  the  qoestloo  of  which  senstcr,  ;vef- 
ei^bly  a  promtnetrt  one.  might  be  persuaded 
•II  lead  a  full-fledged  attack  on  the  nom- 
ination. At  the  nKHnent.  Bayh  seemed  to  be 
o  It.  because  no  one  present,  Ineludtng  hla 
a  des,  expected  him  to  wage  another  ex- 
fa  iusting — and,  this  time,  unpromistHg — bet- 
t  e  so  soon  after  the  Haynswrrrth  affair.  Ken- 
nfdy  was  still  under  the  cloud  of  doubts 
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raised  by  the  accident  at  Chappaqulddick. 
Tydlnga  was  not  eager  to  add  new  enemies 
to  his  dd  ones  ^st  before  election  time,  and 
preferred  to  restrict  the  leadership  role  lie 
had  partially  accepted  to  working  otrt  of  the 
public's  view  rather  than  taking  on  the  nom- 
inee openly.  And  Hart,  who  was  also  up  for 
reelection,  had  led  the  struggle  to  get  Abe 
Fortas  confirmed  as  Chief  Justice  before  his 
improprieties  on  the  bench  were  revealed, 
and  was  In  no  position  now  to  attack  an- 
other nominee.  In  the  end,  the  participants 
did  little  more  than  reach  a  general  agree- 
ment that  If  a  leader  could  be  found  they 
would  work  with  him  as  they  had  worked 
with    Bayh   against   Haynsworth. 

Flug  seemed  to  be  the  one  person  at  the 
meeting  who  felt  that  Carswell  could  be  not 
only  strongly  opposed  by  the  Senate  btrt 
actually  defeated,  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
Kennedy  a  memorandum  outlining  the 
emerging  case  against  Carswell.  "Klxon- 
Mltchell  have  again  nomiitated  a  mediocre 
candidate  with  no  hidlcatlons  of  particular 
intelligence,  leadership,  insight,  or  respett 
among  his  brethren,"  Flug  wrote.  "In  fact, 
his  oOtcial  record  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  notion  that  he  is  a  segregatioiilst  and 
white -supremacist."  He  reported  that  evi- 
dence to  buttress  this  htst  point  was  being 
complied  and  would  be  ready  for  the  Sen- 
ator's p>ervisal  soon,  and  then  be  added,  "TT>e 
ciTll-rlgbts  groups  aitd  the  anorganized  blat^ 
commonlty  are,  of  coarse,  really  upset.  Roy 
Wliklns  is  outraged.  .  .  .  The  unions  say  they 
are  not  particularly  Intweated.  that  th«y 
can't  find  anything  antl-tmlon  In  bis  rec- 
ord .  .  .  that  they're  too  busy  to  do  much." 
Plug  went  on  to  Inform  Kennedy  that  LeRoy 
Collina.  the  former  DeBoocraUc  governor  of 
PlorMa,  who  was  expected  to  be  the  naost 
prosBtnent  witness  for  Carswell  at  the  hear- 
ings on  his  Dominatioii,  "has  been  ealUng 
arotuMl  saying  what  a  great  gtiy  and  eirll- 
rlghts  moderate  Carswell  is.  but  when  chal- 
lenged has  admitted  that  Carswell  really 
iaa't  Supreme  Court  calibre  and  that  he 
(Collins)  hasn't  actually  Looked  at  Carswell's 
clvU-iights  (4>inloas."  After  suggesting  that 
Kennedy  might  Join  Bayh  and  Hart  in  a 
personal  appeal  they  intended  to  stake  to 
KasUand  to  postpone  the  bearings,  so  that 
Senate  investigators  could  do  the  Job  that 
the  F.BJ.  had  fumbled,  and  that  Kennedy 
might  also  persuade  ScoU  to  reconsider  his 
hasty  endorsement,  Flug  wound  up  by  pro- 
posing a  series  of  questions  that  the  Senat<» 
might  ask  Carswell. 

A  few  hours  after  Flug  gave  his  boss  the 
memorandum,  a  telephone  call  came  into 
Tydings'  oflice  from  a  man  who  refused  to 
identify  himself  but  said  he  had  some  infor- 
mation that  could  be  useful  to  Tydings  if 
he  intended  to  oppose  Carswell.  THtlmateTy. 
the  call  was  put  through  to  Stanley  Maaaroff, 
and  the  man  explained  that  his  name  was 
Norman  Knopf,  that  he  ■was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ator's constituents,  and  that  in  1964,  shortly 
after  graduating  from  hrw  school,  he  had 
served  as  a  summer  vdtmteer  mder  a  Justice 
Department  program  helping  cirfi-rf^tts  hwr- 
yers  who  were  working  on  voter-reglstnitloB 
cases  In  Florida.  Ehning  that  summer,  he 
went  on,  he  had  personally  sewi  Carswell 
temporize,  insult  lawyers  and  witneaeea  for 
the  government,  and  generally  obstruct  ctrll- 
rlghts  cases.  Maznroff  assnred  Knopf  that 
Tydings  would  t>e  Interested  in  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  asked  whether  be  would  be  will- 
ing to  lUscnss  his  esperienee  in  person  with 
the  Senator.  Knopf,  his  voice  shaking,  said 
tiiat  he  couldnt  do  that,  but  Mazaroff  kept 
talking  and  finally  peisuaded  him  to  gtre  hla 
home  «rtephoi»e  ntimber.  Ob  January  25th, 
the  day  after  this  call,  the  Times  printed  a 
letter  ftom  Jobs  IioweuUial.  a  professor  of 
law  at  Rutgers  'Unjverslty,  one  of  the  volun- 
teer clTll-rlghts  lawyers  who  had  gone  to 
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Florida  to  assist  in  the  voter-reglstratloa 
drive  during  the  1984  Presidential  campaign; 
Lowenthal  wrote  that  Judge  Carswell  had 
made  persistent  attempts  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  Negro  registration.  As  It  happened, 
Lowenthal  was  one  of  the  lawyers  whom 
Knopf  mentioned  he  had  worked  for,  and 
when  Tydings  was  told  about  the  telephone 
call  and  the  letter  he  Instructed  Mazarofl  to 
ask  Knopf  to  come  by  for  a  talk.  Mazaroff 
called  Knopf  at  home  that  night,  and  when 
he  explained  that  Tydings  wanted  to  talk 
over  Knopf's  experiences  in  Judge  Carswell's 
court  Knopf  expressed  extreme  reluctance  to 
get  Involved.  Finally,  he  explained  why— he 
worked  lor  the  Department  of  Justice.  After 
some  more  conversation,  however,  he  hesi- 
tantly agreed  to  come  over  to  Tydings"  office 
a  few  days  later.  But  he  refused  to  testify 
at  the  hearings  unless  he  was  forced  to  under 
a  subpoena. 

On  the  same  day,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Committee  on  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary met  In  New  York  to  consider  Carswell's 
nomination,  and  the  next  evening,  while 
ten  of  the  committee's  twelve  members  were 
discussing  it,  the  two  others,  Horsky  and 
Norman  P.  Ramsey,  paid  a  visit  to  Carswell, 
who  was  staying  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
in  Washington,  to  discuss  his  part  in  incor- 
porating the  golf  club.  Horsky  showed  him 
the  papers  that  Rauh  had  passed  on  and 
went  over  them  with  the  Judge  in  detail  to 
find  out  what,  exactly,  his  role  had  been.  In 
the  end,  they  accepted  his  explanation  that 
he  had  been  an  Incorporator  of  the  pri- 
vate club  but  had  not  participated  in  its 
management,  and,  in  fact,  had  not  retained 
his  membeirshlp  very  long.  Satisfied  with 
this.  Horsky  assured  Carswell  that  the  com- 
mittee would  endorse  him,  and  that  mft 
night  it  did,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Through 
a  coincidence  of  timing,  Rauh,  who  was  cer- 
tain that  timing  wotild  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  issue,  had  that  very  afternoon 
given  a  reporter  from  the  Washington  Port 
the  details  about  Carswell's  part  in  setting 
up  a  segregated  club  while  he  was  serving 
as  U.S.  Attorney,  and  the  paper  ran  the  story 
on  the  front  page  In  the  next  morning's 
early  edition.  For  the  time  being,  though, 
nothing  was  reported  about  Horsky's  and 
Ramsey's  visit  to  Carswell  the  night  before. 

Senator  Eastland  having  turned  down  an 
pleas  for  a  postponement  of  the  hearings  on 
the  nomination,  they  opened  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  chamber  as  scheduled, 
at  a  little  after  ten-thirty  on  the  morning 
of  January  27th.  the  day  the  Post  story  ap- 
peared. The  nominee  was  to  be  the  first  wit- 
ness, and  he  sat  waiting  as  the  two  senators 
from  Florida  and  tiie  representative  from 
TaHaliaEsee  delivered  the  usual  encomiums. 
An  but  one  of  the  seventeen  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  were  present — the  ab- 
sentee being  Senator  Mathias.  who  was  In 
Europe  on  Senate  business — and.  undoubted- 
ly, all  those  present  iiad  read  the  story  in  the 
Post.  Senator  Hruska  was  the  first  member  of 
the  committee  to  qtiestion  CarswcU,  and  hi 
brought  up  the  matter  of  the  goU  club  at 
ODoe,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
establish  a  strong  defense  for  Car.^well  befors 
opposing  senators  got  to  question  bun.  "Now, 
t)^ta  morning's  paper  bad  some  meitlon  that 
you  were  a  member  ot  a  country  club  down 
in  Tallahassee,"  Hruska  said.  "I  am  confident 
that  you  read  the  account.  I  would  be  safe  in 
saying  all  of  us  did.  Tou  are  entitled  to  tell 
your  sitie  of  the  story  and  tell  «s  Just  what 
the  facts  are."  Carswell  replied  that  be  had 
"read  the  story  very  hurriedly."  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  looked  surprised  at 
this  casual  handling  of  so  serious  a  matter, 
but.  of  course,  none  of  them  knew  that  there 
had  been  Uttle  need  for  the  Judge  to  study 
tbe  newspaper  account,  since  be  bad  spent 
part   of  the  evening  before  going  over  the 
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original  documents.  While  Bayh,  Kennedy. 
Tydings,  and  Hart  were  aware  that  Horsky 
had  the'  incorporating  papers,  at  this  stage 
they  did  not  know  that  he  had  met  with 
CarswPll,  let  alone  that  he  had  showed  Cars- 
weU  tiie' papers  and  that  Carswell  had  con- 
ceded his  involvement  as  an  Incorporator.  In 
any  event,  it  was  clear  that  they  would  not 
let  tho  witness  pass  off  the  question  so  in- 
dinerently.  "The  import  of  this  thing,  as  I 
understand  it,"  Carswell  said,  "was  that  I 
h»d  something  to  do  with  taking  the  public 
lands  to  keep  a  segregated  facility.  I  have 
never  had  any  discussion  with  any  human 
being  about  the  subject  of  this  at  all.  That 
is  the  totality  of  It,  Senators.  I  know  no 
more  about  It  than  that." 

"Were  you  an  incorporator  of  that  club,  as 
was  alleged  in  one  of  the  accounts  I  read?" 
Hruska  asked. 
"No,  sir,"  Carswell  answered. 
A  little   later,   Hruska   asked,   "Could   the 
stock  (in  the  club)  you  received  on  this  oc- 
casion have   borne   the  label   'incorporator, 
Indicating  that  you  were  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  building  fund  for  the  clubhouse?" 
"Perhaps, "  Judge  Carswell  replied.  "I  have 
no  personal  recollection." 

At  another  point.  Hruska  asked,  "Are  you. 
or  were  you  at  the  time,  familiar  with  the  by- 
laws or  the  articles  of  incorporation?" 
•No,  sir."  Carswell  answered. 
About  an  hour  later.  Senator  Kennedy 
began  questioning  the  Judge  about  the  golf- 
club  episode,  and  as  he  proceeded  it  became 
clear  from  the  words  he  used  that  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  incorporating  papers  before  him. 
When  Kennedy  asked  the  witness  if  he  had 
signed  the  letter  of  incorporation  for  the 
club,  the  answer  was  direct  and  explicit. 
"Yes,  sir.  I  recall  that,"  Carswell  said.  Ken- 
nedy went  on  to  inquire  whether  he  had 
read  the  paper  first,  and  Carswell  replied, 
"Certainly  I  read  it.  Senator.  I  am  sure  I  must 
have.  I  would  read  anything  before  I  put 
my  signature  on  it,  I  think."  The  belated 
admission  that  he  had  read  and  signed  the 
incorporating  papers  was  later  cited  repeat- 
edly by  his  supporters  as  evidence  that  he 
had  not  deceived,  or  been  less  than  candid 
with,  the  committee,  which  ultimately  be- 
came the  gravest  charge  against  him.  How- 
ever, those  who  took  this  position  ignored  a 
colloquy  during  the  following  day's  hearing, 
two  days  after  Horsky  had  shown  the  Judge 
the  papers  in  question,  when  Bayh  said, 
"Since  you  have  looked  at  the  documents,  I 
suppose — "  and  Carswell  quickly  broke  in  to 
say,  "Senator,  I  have  not  looked  at  the  docu- 
ments. I  didn't  mean  to  leave  that  impression 
with  you  The  documents  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  couldnt  begin  to  tell  you  what  the 
documents  say."  A  couple  of  minutes  later, 
he  added,  "I  think  the  records  will  show — 
I  have  not  examined  them,  but  I  am  positive 
that  I  have  never  been  any  Incorporator, 
director,  whatever  the  language  may  be  on 
there.  I  have  never  participated  in  any  cor- 
poration that  ever  took  any  action  with  re- 
gard to  anything." 

Carswell  also  repeatedly  .nsisted  that  he 
had  been  jnaware  that  the  private  club  was 
organized  to  Keep  Negroes  out,  and  al- 
though many  people  were  willing  at  that 
time  to  aciept  his  denial  that  he  had  helped 
set  up  the  club.  It  would  have  been  Cifflcult 
to  find  anyone  who  believed  that  he  hadn't 
known  why  it  was  set  up.  His  deception  on 
this  score  dismayed  even  the  staunchest  con- 
servatives, including  the  rlght-'wlng  colum- 
nist for  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  James 
Kilpatrick,  wno  d^^scribed  Carswell's  testi- 
mony on  this  point  as  an  "evasive  account," 
and  added,  "He  took  an  active  role,  not  a 
passive  role.  In  transfer  of  the  Tallahassee 
municipal  golf  cotirse  to  a  private  club.  For- 
give my  Incredull-y,  but  If  Carswell  didn't 
understand  the  racial  purpose  of  this  legal 
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legerdemain,  he  was  the  only  one  in  north 
Florida  who  didn't  vmderstand  It."  After 
three  days  of  hearings.  President  Nixon  held 
a  press  conference,  and  In  the  ^uurse  of  it  he 
was  asked  whether  he  had  leen  awa^e  ol  the 
golf-club  episode  when  he  chose  Carswell. 
Mr.  Nixon  replied  that  he  hadn'r,  ant  went 
on.  "If  everybody  In  goverrment  service  who 
has  belonged  to,  or  does  belong  to.  restricted 
golf  ^lubp  were  to  leave  the  service,  this  city 
would  have  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment of  any  city  in  the  oountr'-. "  Of  course, 
membersl-ip  In  the  club  was  not  the  -oint  of 
the  accusa'ion,  which  rested  on  whether 
Carswell,  then  the  federal  government's 
highest  law-enforcement  official  In  the  area, 
had  violated  his  oath  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution by  he.plng  to  circumvent  the  Supreme 
Court's  Interpretation  of  It. 

At  the  start  of  the  hearings.  Senator  East- 
land put  the  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee's endorsement  In  the  record,  along 
with  letters  of  support  from  roughly  a  third 
of  Carswell's  colleagues  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  most  significant  of  these  was 
from  Judge  Elbert  B.  Tuttle,  who  had  been 
chief  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  from  1961 
until  his  retirement,  in  1967,  and  who  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists 
on  the  entire  federal  bench.  In  his  letter, 
which  was  dated  January  22nd,  Judge  Tuttle 
explained,  "My  purpose  in  writing  is  that  I 
wish  to  make  myself  available  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  at  its  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Carswell,  in  support  of 
his  confirmation."  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  the  second  day's  session  con- 
vened, Carswell  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Judge  Tuttle,  who  told  him  that  be- 
cause of  the  facts  that  had  been  divulged 
since  the  nomination  was  announced  he 
felt  compelled  to  withdraw  his  offer  to  testify 
on  Carswell's  behalf.  When  Tuttle's  with- 
drawal became  known,  some  weeks  later, 
Carswell  was  blamed  for  not  having  revealed 
It  at  the  hearings  on  the  day  It  was  made, 
or  subsequently,  to  stoj  his  supporters  from 
citing  the  endorsement,  as  they  did  re- 
peatedly to  demonstrate  that  their  man  was 
deeply  respected  by  such  a  leading  Jurist. 
Actually,  the  fault  lay  not  only  with  Cars- 
well  but  with  Tuttle.  Like  Horsky,  who  knew 
from  newspaper  reports  of  the  hearings  that 
the  nominee  had  lied  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  morning  after  meeting  with  him 
and  yet  said  nothing  at  the  time.  Judge 
Tuttle  kept  his  silence. 

During  the  third  day  of  the  hearings. 
Knopf,  the  reluctant  Justice  Department  at- 
torney, finally  appeared  in  Tydings'  office  to 
talk  things  over.  Mazaroff  took  him  to  an 
empty  room  next  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee chamber  and  then  went  to  the  hearing 
room  to  Inform  Tydings,  who  Immediately 
Joined  Knopf.  Within  a  few  minutes.  Knopf 
corroborated,  in  far  greater  detail,  what  Pro- 
fessor Lowenthal  had  described  in  his  letter 
to  the  Times.  "The  moment  I  talked  to 
Knopf,  I  Just  erupted,"  Tydings  said  after- 
ward. "Knopf  made  it  clear  that  Carswell 
not  only  was  a  segregationist  but  wasn't 
even  good  at  his  Job.  The  Idea  of  seeing  a  man 
like  Carswell  go  on  the  Supreme  Court  was 
too  much  for  me.  Even  after  our  conversa- 
tion, though,  I  didn't  think  there  was  a 
chance  of  defeating  him.  I  Just  hoped  to 
get  as  much  on  the  record  as  I  could,  to  use 
In  the  floor  debate  and  In  defense  of  my  vote 
when  I  was  attacked  for  It,  as  I  was  sure 
to  be.  In  my  campaign  for  reelection." 

Professor  Lowenthal  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ings to  testify  about  how  Carswell  had  both 
resisted  civil-rights  progress  and  mistreated 
those  who  tried  to  achieve  it.  He  confined 
himself  to  one  experience — a  case  involving 
seven  civil-rights  volunteers  who  were  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  criminal  trespass  In  Au- 
gust, 1964,  as  they  went  about  northern 
Florida  trying  to  get  Negroes  to  register  to 
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vote  in  the  coming  election.  Clvil-rlghts  at- 
torneys  on   the   scene — mainly   Northerners 
who  came  South  for  a  month  or  two  each — 
believed  that  they  could  not  hope  for  a  fair 
trial  in  a  local  court,  so  they  obtained  a  fed- 
eral court  order  removing  the  case  from  the 
Gadsden   County  court  to  Judge  Carswell's 
court    In    Tallahassee.    However,    the    local 
Judge    simply    Ignored    the    removal    order, 
ejected    the    lawyers    from    his    courtroom, 
refused   the   defendants   time   to   get   other 
counsel,  and  then  tried,  convicted,  and  Jailed 
all  seven.    'At  that  point,  or  early  the  next 
morning  at  2  a.m..  I  arrived  in  Tallahassee, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  since  my  clients  were 
now  in  Jail,  the  first  move  was  habeas  cor- 
pus, so  I  prepared  habeas-corpus  petitions 
at  once,"  Lowenthal   testified.  "It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  those  with  experience  in  northern 
Florida  that  it  was  not  safe  for  voter-reg- 
istration people   to  be  in  local  Jails.  More- 
over, the  voter-registration  drive  was  stalled 
while  the  workers  were  in  Jail,  and  the  local 
blacks   were   intimidated   from   registering." 
Continuing,   he  descriljed   how  Judge  Cars- 
well    refused    to    accept    the    habeas-corpus 
papers  and  demanded  that  they  be  redone 
on  special  forms,  available  only  in  his  court. 
That  in  itself  was  of  doubtful  legal  validity, 
and  so  was  the  Judge's  requirement  that  the 
forms   be  signed   by   the   defendants.   Since 
Lowenthal    was  more   concerned   about   the 
safety    of    his    clients    than    he    was    about 
quibbling  i-ver  details,  he  drove  the  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  local  Jail,  only  to  find  that 
the  seven  volunteers  had  been  sent  out  on 
a  road-work  gang,  another  twenty-five  miles 
di-stant.  Finally,  he  telephoned  Judge  Cars- 
well  and  got  him  to  agree  to  accept  the  pa- 
pers without  the  defendants'  signatures.  The 
next   step    vas  a  habeas-corpus  hearing   in 
the  Judge's  chambers — a  curious  affair,  as  it 
turned   out,    because    the   representative   of 
the   state,   the   local   prosecutor,   refused    to 
appear.  As  for  the  Judge,  Lowenthal   went 
on.    "I    can    only    describe    his    attitude    as 
being  extremely  hostile.  .  .  .  Judge  Carswell 
indicated  that  he  would  try  his  best  to  deny 
the  habeas-corpus  petitions,  but  I  pointed 
out  that  he  had  no  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  Gadsden  County  officials  had 
clearly  acted  In  derogation  ol  Judge  Cars- 
wall's  own  Jurisdiction,  since  the  removal  to 
Judge  Carswell's  court  was  wholly  proper." 
Although  the  point  WM  elementary.  Judge 
Carswell  refused  to  accede  to  It.  and  sent 
his  clerk  off  for  some  lawbooks.  Finally,  after 
studying    the    federal    statute    in    question, 
he  granted  the  petition,  but  he  refused  to 
have  the  order  served  by  the  U.S.  marshal, 
as  required  under  law,  and  told  Lowenthal 
to  deliver  it  himself. 

None  too  anxious  to  put  himself  In  the 
hands  of  the  local  sheriff,  Lowenthal  never- 
theless saw  that  he  had  little  choice,  and 
took  it  to  the  sheriff,  who  accepted  it  with 
surprising  amiability  and  released  the  pris- 
oners. They  were  on  their  way  down  the 
court  house  steps  with  Lowenthal  when  the 
sheriff  reappeared,  all  amiability  gone,  and 
rearrested  them.  As  it  turned  out.  Judge 
Carswell,  on  his  own  motion  and  without 
any  notice  to  the  defendants  or  a  hearing 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  present  testi- 
mony and  arguments  on  their  behalf,  had 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Gadsden  County 
court  and  had  notified  the  sheriff  before 
the  defendants  left.  "All  the  little  ways  in 
which  a  federal  district  Judge  can  make 
life  difficult  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  force," 
Lowenthal   told   the   committee. 

Deciding  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  cor- 
roborate Lowenthal's  testimony,  Tydings  put 
in  an  official  request  to  have  a  committee 
subpoena  served  on  Knopf,  who  still  re- 
fused to  appear  voluntarily  as  a  witness.  Be- 
fore granting  the  request,  Eastland  called 
Tydings  and  said,  "Joe,  you  don't  want  to 
use  that  boy.  He's  bad  news. "  Taken  aback. 
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T  i'dlngs  got  the  Impression  that  Eastland 
h  id  something  from  F.B.I,  flies  on  Knopf, 
a  Id  told  Mazaroff  about  the  remark.  Maza- 
n  B  visited  Knopf  at  his  home  and  went 
o  'er  everything  In  his  past  and  his  personal 
li  re  that  coiold  possibly  be  used  In  the  hear- 
II  gs  to  embarrass  hLm. — and  Tydlngs.  All 
tliat  Knopf  could  come  up  with  was  that 
h !  had  once  attendfed  an  SX).S.  meeting  out 

0  curiosity.  Tydings  went  ahead  and  called 
E  aopf  as  a  witness.  Once  Kxiapt  was  on  the 
si  and,  be  was  eager  to  volunteer  all  the  in- 
f(  rmation  he  could.  "This  was  my  first  court- 
re  om  experience,  really,  out  of  law  school, 
a.  Id  I  remember  quite  clearly  Judge  C&rs- 
w  sll."  he  told  the  committee.  "He  didn't 
ti  Uc  to  me  cUrectly.  He  addressed  himself 
U  the  lawyer,  of  course,  Mr.  Lowenthal,  who 
e;  plained  what  the  habeas-corpus  writ  was 
al  k>ut,  and  I  can  only  say  that  there  was 
e:  treme  hostility  between  the  Judge  and 
&]  r.  Lowenchal.  Judge  Carswell  made  clear, 
w  leu  he  found  out  that  he  was  a  Nortliern 
v(  lunteer  and  that  there  were  some  [other] 
Northern  volunteers  down,  that  be  did  not 
aj  iprove  of  any  of  this  voter  registration 
gdiiig  on,  and  he  was  especially  critical  of 
M  T.  Lowenthal — in  fact,  be  lectured  him 
fcr  a  long  tuue  in  a  high  voice  that  made 
n  e  start  thinUng  I  was  glad  I  filed  a  bond 
U  T  protection  in  case  I  got  thrown  In  Jail. 

1  really  thought  we  were  all  going  to  be 
b<  lid  In  contempt  of  court.  It  was  a  very 
Icttg.  strict  lecture  about  Northern  lawyers 
c<  mine  down  .  .  .  and  meddling  down  here 
ai  Ki  arousing  the  local  people  against — rath- 
ej ,  just  arousing  the  local  people — and  he 
ii  effect  didn't  want  any  part  of  this,  and 
hi :  made  it  quite  clear  that  h«  was  going 
U   deny  all  reUef  that  we  requested." 

The  Judiciary  Committees  hearings  on 
C  irswell's  nomination  were  spread  out  over 
t\  o  weeks,  and  during  the  weekend  that  in- 
t«  rrened  Tydtngs  become  Increasingly  dls- 
tijssed  at  the  thought  of  Carswells  sitting 
oi  I  the  Supreme  Court.  The  prospect  was 
sc  unsettUng  that  on  Saturday  night  the 
S<  nator  had  trouble  sleeping  and  got  up 
T<  ry  early  on  Sunday.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
m  arnin^,  he  summoned  several  members  of 
h  s  staff  to  his  office  and  told  them  that 
m  ore  hat?  to  be  done  to  create  opposition  to 
Ci  irswell's  nomination.  One  of  them  recalled 
ti  at  Knopf  had  told  him  about  a  man  named 
B  nst  Rosenberger,  a  lawyer  In  private  prac- 
tl!e  in  l»ew  York,  who  had  also  worked  on 
ct  m-rlghts  cases  In  Florida  just  before  the 
1!«4  election.  The  aide  called  him.  and 
R  Jsenberger  agreed  to  tell  of  bis  experiences 
lE  Jxjdce  Carswell 's  court.  Another  aide  got 
Ir  touch  with  Leroy  Clark,  the  former  head 
ol  the  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
iv  Florida,  whose  views  on  Carswell 's  racial 
bl  jis  bad  been  reported  earlier  by  the  Times, 
aj  d  he  agreed  to  testify,  too.  Both  men  flew 
d(WTi  to  Washington  and  joined  Tydlngs 
ai  d  his  staff  to  discuss  their  testimony. 

Neither  man  had  much  time  to  prepare 
hi  mself,  for  they  were  called  to  appear  before 
tl  e  eommittee  the  f  oHowIng  day.  Rosen- 
b<  rger,  who  testified  first,  started  out  by  de- 
sc  rlblng  the  general  animosity  that  he  and 
ot  her  clvll-rlghts  workers  hsid  encountered 
in  Florida — the  mailman  refused  to  deliver 
m  ^1  to  the  house  where  they  lived  and 
w  >rked  because  the  mailbox  was  set  six 
Ir  ches  behind  the  line  of  other  mailboxes 
oi  1  the  street;  a  deputy  sheriff  regularly  tore 
d<  wn  posters  carrying  appeals  for  Negroes 
tc  register  to  vote;  volunteers  were  refused 
service  In  restsnrants;  they  were  assaulted, 
a]  id  firebombs  were  set  off  under  their  auto- 
rn  obUes:  and,  when  all  this  failed  to  intitxkl- 
di  ite  them,  shots  were  fired  tlirough  the  win- 
di  iws  of  their  house. 

Roeenberger  described  how  nine  clergymen 
w  no  had  been  arrested  for  unlawful  assem- 
b  y  for  trying  to  integrate  a  Florida  airport 
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had  been  denied  release  on  habeas-corpus 
writs  by  Judge  Carswell.  Rosenberger  ap- 
pealed the  Judge's  decision  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  three  of  Its  judges  came  to 
Tallahassee  to  hear  arguments  on  the  case. 
Those  took  up  one  morning,  and  that  after- 
noon Rosenberger,  who  was  In  Carswell's 
chambers,  heard  him  suggest  to  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  that  he  could  settle  the  case 
at  once  by  getting  the  local  Judge  to  reduce 
the  clergymen's  sentences  to  the  time  already 
served.  This  would  mean  that  they  would 
immediately  be  let  out  of  Jail  and  then  would 
have  no  legal  standing  to  file  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  purpose  of  which,  of  course.  Is  to 
gpt  one  out  of  Jail.  The  following  day,  the 
prosectitor  called  Rosenberger  to  his  office 
and  suggested  that  he  ask  the  local  judge 
for  a  reduction  of  sentence.  Having  heard 
Carswell  outline  this  plan  and  suspecting 
that  it  would  soon  be  acted  on,  Roeentierger 
had  already  spoken  to  his  clients  about  it, 
and  they  had  instructed  him  to  turn  it  down. 
When  he  did,  the  prosecutor  proposed  that 
they  drop  In  at  the  local  court  and  talk  to 
the  Judge.  As  they  entered  the  co^irtroom, 
Rosenberger  saw  that  his  clients  were  pres- 
ent and  the  court  was  in  session.  Bewildered 
by  this  turn,  he  sat  down,  and  then  the  Judge 
read  a  prepared  order  reducing  the  sentence 
and  cited  Rosenberger's  request  for  that 
move.  Jumping  up,  Rosenberger  objected. 
'T  told  him  that  I  had  made  no  stich  appli- 
cation, I  would  make  no  such  application, 
and  my  clients  did  not  want  that  applica- 
tion." he  told  the  committee.  "Rather,  they 
wanted  a  hearing  wherein  they  could  be 
vindicated."  Ignoring  him,  the  judge  toM 
the  clergymen  to  rise,  and  said,  "Now  you 
have  got  what  you  came  for:  you  have  got  a 
permanent  criminal  record." 

When  Professor  Clark,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers, 
took  the  stand,  he  assured  the  committee 
that  what  It  had  been  told  about  Judge 
Carswell's  persistent  hostility  toward  civil- 
rights  lawyers  was  by  no  means  exaggerated. 
"Whenever  I  took  a  young  lawyer  into  the 
state  and  he  or  she  was  to  appear  before 
Carswell,  I  usually  spent  the  evening  before 
making  them  go  through  their  argument 
while  I  harassed  them,  as  preparation  for 
what  they  would  meet  the  following  day,"  he 
said.  In  jls  view,  though,  Carswell's  animosity 
under  these  circumstances  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  question  "Is  Carswell  a 
man  who  really,  personally,  does  not  like 
black  people?"  Submitting  tliat  the  Judge's 
record  on  the  bench  proved  that  he  did  not, 
Clark  cited  case  alter  case  to  buttress  his 
contention.  One  was  a  Florida  school-de- 
segration  case  in  which  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals had  unanimously  rejected  Carswell  on 
both  his  ruling  and  his  procedtue;  that, 
Clark  said,  demox^trated  that  Judge  Cars- 
well  was  either  biased  or  incompetent. 
Another  was  a  tlieatre-desegregation  suit  in 
which  Carswell  had  again  been  unanimously 
overruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  de- 
scribed as  being  "clearly  in  error" — an  un- 
commonly harsh  statement  for  such  a  court 
to  maJLB.  StlU  another  Involved  four  Negro 
children  who  had  take  part  in  a  sit-in  demon- 
stration and  were  sent  to  a  reformatory  before 
even  being  tried.  To  get  them  out,  Clark  sued 
to  have  the  reformatory  desegregated,  and, 
as  he  had  anticipated,  the  authorities  re- 
leased the  children  in  order  to  keep  .,he  place 
segregated.  Clark  appealed,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  original  suit  stood  as  he  bad  filed 
it,  whereupon,  as  he  had  also  anticipated, 
Carswell  rejected  bis  claim  and  said  that 
since  the  defendants  bad  been  released,  they 
had  no  legal  Etandtng;  the  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  him  once  again,  and  ordered  ihe 
reformatory  desegregaied. 

In  most  clvU-rigbts  cases,  Clark  continued, 
Judge  Carswell  principally  relied  on  "dila- 
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tory  tactics."  One  example  concerned  the 
school  system  of  Leon  County,  Florida,  where 
out  of  sixteen  thousand  Negro  children  four 
were  permitted  to  attend  otherwise  white 
schools.  In  1964,  Clark  filed  a  motion  for 
further  relief  to  remedy  this  situation.  "We 
could  not  get  a  hearing,  and  I  finally  had 
to  file  a  motion  for  a  hearing,"  he  recounted. 
"These  hearings  In  other  courts  and  before 
other  judges  when  they  were  filed  were 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  When 
we  got  our  hearing,  then  there  was  another 
delay  before  we  got  a  ruling,  and  then  when 
the  ruling  came  It  did  not  address  Itself 
to  the  basic  issue  in  the  motion — namely,  a 
revision  of  the  plan.  Judge  Carswell  at  that 
p..,int  told  us  that  the  defendants  were  com- 
plying  with  his  previous  order,  which  was 
not  the  point  of  the  motion  at  all.  We  were 
faying.  'Look,  this  plan  Is  not  working,  and 
it  must  be  revised.'  So  we  don't  get  a  rul- 
ing. .  .  .  We  then  had  to  file  a  motion  asking 
him,  'Would  you  please  rule  on  our  motion?' 
And,  finally,  we  got  from  Judge  Carswell  this 
statement  .  .  .  that  no  evidence  could  per- 
suade the  court  to  reorganize  a  desegregation 
plan,  and  evidence  to  that  end  'would  Just 
be  an  idle  gesture  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  testimony.'  "  After  tJiree  years  and 
the  Intervention  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Carswell  finally  granted  the  reUef  asked  for. 

Of  the  twenty  witnesses  who  testified  at 
the  hearings,  half  a  dozen  supported  the 
nomination.  As  expected,  Governor  Collins 
was  the  most  prominent  of  these,  and  be 
did  bis  best,  despite  his  privately  expressed 
reservations  about  Carswell.  to  defend  him— 
f(»r  example,  by  pointing  out  that  he,  too, 
had  been  Involved  with  the  golf  club  and 
yet  he  had  a  long  record  of  working  for  civil- 
rtght.'j  causes.  Some  senators  found  that 
point  persuasive,  but  others,  like  Brooke, 
ftit  that  Colllns's  private  remarks  about 
Carswell  far  outweighed  it.  In  fact,  Brooke, 
who  later  read  the  hearing  record  carefully, 
began  to  wonder  If  anything  said  in  Cars- 
well's defense  at  the  hearings  had  been  said 
with  conviction. 

Another  of  Carswell's  prominent  support- 
ers was  James  William  Moore,  a  professor  at 
the  Yale  Law  School,  who  testified  that 
Carswell  had  helped  him  set  up  the  Florid* 
State  University  Law  School  five  years  before 
and  had  Insisted  on  Its  being  "^ree  of  all  ra- 
cial discrimination."  But  then  Louis  H.  Pol- 
lak,  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  told  the 
committee  that  he  had  read  a  fair  number 
of  Carswell's  opinions  and  had  concluded 
that  he  presented  "more  slender  credentials 
than  any  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
put  forth  In  this  century."  This  view  was 
shared  by  another  leading  witness — WllltaiB 
Van  Alstyne,  of  the  Duke  University  Law 
School,  one  of  the  most  respected  legal  scliol- 
ars  In  the  South.  Since  be  was  a  Southerner 
and  bad  testified  In  favor  of  Hayes  worth's 
nomination.  Van  Alstyne  was  not  open  to 
the  charge  that  he  would  oppose  anvone 
from  the  South.  "There  is.  in  candor,  noth- 
ing in  the  quality  of  the  nominee's  work," 
he  told  the  committee,  "to  warrant  any  ex- 
pectation whatever  that  he  could  serve  with 
distinction  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  hearings,  Bauh  and 
Clarence  Mitchell  testified  as  spokesmen  for 
the  Leadership  Conference  en  Civil  Rights, 
Mitchell  put  in  the  record  several  affidavits 
from  citizens,  both  white  and  black,  of  Tal- 
lahassee stating  that  the  reason  for  making 
the  municipal  golf  course  a  private  club  had 
been  weU  known  and  vridely  discussed  at 
the  time;  in  fact,  the  subterfuge  had  even 
been  written  about  in  the  local  paper  after 
a  city  commissioner  objected  to  its  racial  im- 
plications. (The  F3.I.  had  also  failed  to 
look  into  this  subject.  apparenUy,  and  the 
affidavits  had  been  collected  by  Morris  Ab- 
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ram,  Jr.,  a  student  at  Harvard,  who,  on  his 
own'  initiative  and  at  his  own  expense,  had 
gone  down  to  Tallahassee  to  see  what  he 
could  find  out  about  Carswell.)  To  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  case  that  would  later  l)e 
made  against  Carswell  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate — that  he  was  a  mediocre  Judge  and  a 
racist — Rauh  concentrated  on  fifteen  cases 
involving  civil  and  human  rights  in  which 
Carswell  had  been  unanimously  reversed. 
(Subsequently,  two  other  such  cases  were 
uncovered.) 

One  of  the  few  civil-rights  cases  that  Cars- 
well's supporters  had  been  able  to  find — and 
cited  repeatedly  as  evidence  that  he  was  a 
moderate  In  racial  matters — was  a  rtillng 
he  had  handed  down  ordering  his  own  bar- 
ber, who  had  a  shop  In  a  Tallahassee  hotel, 
to  take  Negro  customers.  In  reply,  Rauh 
pointed  out  that  Judge  Carswell  had  actually 
had  no  alternative  in  that  case,  since  the 
barber  had  conceded  In  his  brief  that  his 
shop  came  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  had  admitted.  In  effect,  that  he  had  vio- 
lated It.  "If  Judge  Carswell  Is  confirmed, 
God  help  us.  It  will  be  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory that  a  man  was  (sent  to  the  Supreme 
Court]  for  writing  an  opinion  that  his  racist 
barber  ought  to  cut  a  Negro's  hair,"  Rauh 
told  the  committee.  In  conclusion,  he  pleaded 
with  the  committee  to  extend  the  hearing  pe- 
riod, and  said.  "If  in  two  weeks  this  black 
record  can  be  built  by  volunteers,  by  people 
with  no  staff.  If  so  black  a  record  can  be 
built  in  two  weeks,  what  could  be  built  with 
an  adequate  Investigation?"  His  plea  was 
Ignored,  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later  the 
committee  adjourned,  on  the  order  of  Its 
chairman,  and  went  Into  executive  session 
to  debate   and   vote   on    the   nomination. 

Proof  of  Senator  Bayh's  thesis  that  it  takes 
an  Immense  effort  to  turn  back  even  an  obvi- 
ously bad  action  on  the  part  of  the  President 
emerged  as  soon  as  the  hearings  ended,  for 
although  the  evidence  submitted  during 
them,  made  It  clear  to  all  but  the  most  ob- 
durate of  Carswell's  supporters  that  he  was 
unfit  for  a  seat  on  the  nation's  highest 
court,  almost  no  one  with  experience  In 
political  affairs  believed  that  he  could  be 
stopped  from  getting  that  seat.  For  Instance, 
after  the  hearings  a  story  went  the  rounds 
In  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  Republican  of  Hawaii  and  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  had  gone  up  to 
Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney,  Republican  of 
Florida  and  Carswell's  original  sponsor,  and 
said,  "If  you  want  my  opinion,  he's  a  Jack- 
ass"— but  everyone  expected  Fong  to  vote 
for  him.  Once  again,  one  of  the  few  people 
who  did  not  share  the  general  Impression 
that  Carswell  was  bound  to  be  confirmed 
was  Kennedy's  young  assistant  Plug,  and 
while  the  hearings  were  In  progress  he  sent 
Kennedy  another  memorandum  entitled 
"How  to  Beat  Carswell,"  which  began,  "I 
smell  blood.  I  think  It  can  be  done  if  we 
can  get  full  clvll-rlghts  appartus  working, 
which  It's  beginning  to  do  .  .  ,  [and  show] 
his  mediocrity,  lack  of  candor  before  com- 
mittee." 

The  paper  went  on  to  lay  otit  a  head  count 
of  senators  who  could  be  expected  to  oppose 
Carswell  because  of  his  civil  rights  record, 
along  with  those  who  might  be  persuaded  to 
"go  along  with  proper  kinds  of  brotherly 
pressure" — forty-six  in  all.  Those  who  could 
be  expected  to  support  Carswell,  whatever  the 
case  against  him,  came  to  thirty-nine.  The 
remaining  fifteen  Included  "those  who'd  like 
to  go  along  (with  the  antl-Carswell  group] 
but  have  to  overcome  serious  political  prob- 
lems" and  "those  who  would  be  possibles." 
In  concltislon,  Plug  wrote,  "That  means  that 
to  win  we'd  have  to  get  five  of  the  fifteen.  .  . . 
While  It's  a  long  shot,  1  dont  think  it's  an 
Impossibility."  (Plug  tiu-ned  out  to  be  wrong 
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about  three  of  the  senators  he  thought  were 
bound  to  oppose  Carswell  but  also  wrong 
about  three  he  thought  were  bound  to  sup- 
port him,  so  he  came  extraordinarily  close 
to  the  final  tally  ten  weeks  later.) 

The  scent  that  Plug  thought  he  detected 
was  still  quite  faint,  however,  althovigh  an 
Incident  that  occurred  during  the  first  day 
of  the  Carswell  hearings  had  raised  his  hopes 
further.  Senator  Kennedy  asked  Carswell  for 
a  list  of  all  the  clients  he  had  represented 
In  private  practice  who  had  later  appeared 
before  him  In  court.  At  this,  Senator  Grlftin, 
the  Minority  Whip,  angrily  broke  in  and 
charged  that  the  request  was  nothing  more 
than  "a  fiishlng  expedition."  As  Majority 
Whip,  Kennedy  was  accustomed  to  Jousting 
with  Griffin  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
he  found  this  rebuke  offensive.  After  the 
session.  It  was  clear  that  Kennedy  was  smart- 
ing over  the  remark,  and  that  led  Plug  to 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  now  oppose  the 
nomination  actively.  If  only  to  show  that  his 
concern  was  serious.  As  Plug  knew.  It  was 
one  thing  for  a  senator  to  make  a  speech 
and  cast  a  vote  against  such  a  nomination, 
but  it  was  quite  another  thing  for  him  to 
work  at  defeating  it.  If  Kennedy  chose  the 
latter  course,  his  prestige  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  facilities 
of  his  office.  Including  Plug's  time,  would  be 
a  considerable  boost  to  the  opposition  tc 
Carswell.  "Griffin's  attack  gave  us  the  Impetus 
of  irrationality  to  get  through  the  next  few 
weeks,  when  there  wasn't  any  cohesive  force 
against  Carswell,"  Plug  observed  afterward. 
"It  was  Important  at  that  stage  to  have  a 
little  emotionalism." 

By  the  time  the  hearings  ended,  on  Febru- 
ary 3rd,  emotionalism  was  about  all  that 
Carswell's  opponents  had  going  for  them. 
Only  a  handful  of  influential  public  figures 
had  publicly  come  out  against  the  nomina- 
tion— George  Meany,  the  head  of  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.:  Senator  William  P>roxmire.  Democrat 
of  Wisconsin;  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota;  and  John  Gardner, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  then  director  of  the  Urban 
Coalition.  But  two  days  after  the  hearings 
adjourned  Senator  Goodell  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  denounced  the  nomination. 
Mrs.  Edelman  was  ecstatic  at  the  news.  "We 
had  started  going  around  to  some  senators — 
the  usual  Democratic  stalwarts  you  can  count 
on  at  times  like  that — and  we  got  almost  no 
response  at  all,"  she  recalled  not  long  ago. 
"One  of  the  points  they  all  made  was  that 
we  couldn't  win,  or  even  come  close,  without 
Republican  help,  and  everyone  asked  us  how 
we  could  expect  Republicans  to  go  against 
their  President  twice  In  a  row.  Goodell's 
announcement  was  crucial,  because  It  gave 
us  a  bipartisan  start."  As  for  Goodell  himself, 
he  later  explained  his  decision  by  pointing 
out  that  his  vote  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
had  been  based  not  on  the  conflict-of-inter- 
est charges  against  him,  as  the  votes  of  most 
of  that  nominee's  other  opponents  had  been, 
but  on  his  clvll-rlghts  and  clvll-Uberties  rec- 
ord. "Since  Carswell  was  even  worse  on  this 
score — and  I  read  the  hearings  and  many  of 
his  opinions — I  had  to  vote  against  him,"  he 
went  on.  "Then,  too,  he  seemed  pedestrian 
as  a  Judge  In  all  areas  of  the  law,  especially 
In  habeas-corpus  cases."  Although  Goodell 
had  not  been  subjected  to  much  pressure  be- 
fore his  announcement — as  he  observed, 
that  was  saved  for  senators  who  delayed  their 
decisions — he  was  subjected  to  an  unexpected 
and  alarming  amount  of  recrimination  after 
It.  "The  same  week  that  I  came  out  against 
Carswell,  I  was  the  lead-off  witness  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  strong- 
ly attacked  the  Administration  on  the  war," 
he  said.  "That  was  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Republican  Convention  In  New  York  State. 
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Whether  or  not  I  would  get  the  nomination 
was  touch  and  go,  and  there  were  tremen- 
dous repercussions  at  the  time  over  these 
positions  of  mine.  That  almost  cut  the  baling 
wire  holding  my  campaign  together." 

No  one  on  either  side  had  approached 
Goodell  for  his  vote,  but  he  had  discussed 
the  subject  Just  before  he  announced  how 
he  would  vote  In  the  course  of  a  lunch  meet- 
ing of  the  Wednesday  Club,  which  is  a  loose- 
ly knit  group  of  a  dozen  liberals  and  mod- 
erate Republican  senators  who  meet  most 
Wednesdays  In  one  or  another  of  their  offices 
for  lunch  and  political  talk.  The  club,  which 
ultimately  was  to  be  a  subtle  but  Influential 
force  in  the  fight  over  Carswell,  had  been 
founded  a  few  months  earlier  to  provide  a 
regular  opportunity  for  these  senators  to  dis- 
cuss common  concerns,  to  alert  each  other  to 
political  dangers  they  might  be  unaware  of 
in  current  or  forthcoming  legislation,  and  to 
create  a  more  or  less  united  front  on  key 
issues  in  the  hope  that  the  White  House, 
which  Ignored  most  of  them  Individually, 
would  listen  to  them  collectively.  "There  is 
virtually  no  liaison  between  the  White  House 
and  these  senators,"  George  Mltrovlch,  Good- 
ell's press  secretary,  explained  at  the  time. 
"The  White  House  simply  pays  no  attention 
to  them,  while  conservative  senators  have 
ready  access  and  great  Influence  there.  No 
one  from  the  White  House  has  come  to,  or 
even  telephoned,  our  office  In  months.  If  the 
President  had  these  men  over  to  the  White 
House  occasionally  or  called  now  and  then 
to  get  their  opinions,  be  would  create  ;ui 
atmosphere  that  would  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  oppose  him.  It's  utterly  stupid  not 
to  do  that.  The  President  and  his  staff  sim- 
ply don't  understand  the  Senate — ^most  of  all, 
they  don't  understand  how  seduclble  It  Is. 
As  a  result,  they've  created  a  deep  resentment 
among  some  of  the  younger  Republicans 
here.  There's  a  good  bit  of  paranoia  over  In 
the  White  House,  particularly  among  the 
more  partisan  staff  people,  and  when  these 
senators  stand  up  to  the  President  bis  aides 
convince  him  that  it's  all  politically  moti- 
vated. Actually,  there  has  really  been  .in  !.■:- 
sue  here  that  was  more  completely  decided 
on  its  merits  than  the  Carswell  affair." 

One  member  of  the  Wednesday  Club  was 
Marlow  W.  Cook,  a  freshman  senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  had  led  the  Administration's 
flght  for  Haynsworth,  and  who.  It  was  gen- 
erally assumed,  would  come  out  for  Carswell, 
too.  even  If  he  did  not  actively  participate 
In  the  contest.  However,  several  people  who 
attended  the  hearings  noticed  that  while 
Cook  bore  down  rather  harshly  on  adverse 
witnesses  during  the  early  stages,  he  grew 
less  and  less  willing  to  defend  the  nominee 
as  more  and  more  adverse  testimony  w:is 
given.  Now,  as  the  Wednesday  Club  mem- 
bers left  the  luncheon  on  February  4th,  Cook 
took  Goodell  aside  and  told  him  that  If  he 
intended  to  come  out  against  Carswell  he 
would  do  well  to  look  over  the  Judge's 
habeas-corpus  rulings  to  support  his  stand. 
"I  saw  then  that  Marlow  had  doubts  aboiit 
the  nominee's  fitness,"  Goodell  said  later.  "Of 
course.  If  he  opposed  Carswell  after  leading 
the  fight  for  Haynsworth  it  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  other  senators,  especial- 
ly other  Republicans." 

As  It  turned  out.  Cook  did  not  reveal  his 
Intentions  until  the  day  of  the  vote,  two 
months  later.  And  many  of  his  colleagues 
were  as  slow,  or  almost  as  slow,  in  reveal- 
ing theirs.  In  the  days  before  and  after 
Goodell  made  his  decision  known,  Mrs.  Edel- 
man and  Verlln  Nelson,  of  the  A.D.A.,  her 
companion  In  this  struggle  almost  from  the 
start,  visited  several  senators'  offices  to  see 
where  ♦.hey  stood  on  the  nomination.  The 
first  stop  was  at  the  office  of  Senator  Thomas 
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Sagleton,  a  freshman  Democrat  from  Mis- 
wbo  had  opposed  Haynsworth  but  had 
stated  that  he  was  Inclined  to  vote 
Carswell.  Since  the  Senator  wasn't  in — or 
they    were    told — they    left    the    scanty 
of  material  they  had  collected  and 
t  on  to  the  office  of  Senator  Alan  Crans- 
a  freshman   Democrat  from  California, 
little  interest  was  shown  either  in  their 
or  in  their  material.  Prom  there,  they 
to    the    office    of    Senator    Harold    E. 
[hes,   a   freshman   Democrat  from    Iowa, 
of  whose  aides  told  them  that  the  Sen- 
was    considering    making   a    statement 
nst  the  nomination  but  hadn't  enough 

to  base  it  on. 
We  realized   then  that   we  needed   some 
material  for  these  people,"  Nelson  re- 
ed   afterward.    "About    this    time.    Brad 
of  the  U.A.W.,  Joined  us,  and  the 
of  us  kind  of  stumbled  along,  getting 
together  and  passing  it  out  to  anyone 
showed  any   interest."  Biit  even   after 
,•  haa  complied  several  more  documents — 
an  impressive  study  of  Carswell's 
-rif,ht3  record  on  the  bench,  which  was 
up  by  Mrs.  Edelman's  assistant,  Sey- 
,  who  had  uncovered  the  golf-club  in- 
papers — they    had    little    more 
in  gaining  recruits.  At  each  office  they 
to,  they  were  told,  almost  always  by  an 
that  the  senator  was  reluctant  to  oppose 
ncn  ination  unless  there  was  more 
evidence  than  had  been  brought 
so  far  to  Justify  such  a  stand,  and  that, 
any  case,  he  wouldn't  make  a  move  so 
"Our    reception    was    generally    good. 
it  was  clear  that  most  of  the  people  we 
wanted  to  go  into  the  matter  in  depth." 
son    said    later.    "But    the    water    looked 
and  nobody  was  willing  to  Jump  in." 
rinally,  Mrs.  Edelman,  Nelson,  and  Bras- 
discussed  the  problem,  and  Mrs.  Edel- 
suggested  that  with  the  combined  forces 
I^resented  they  might  bring  Scott  around 
hey  threatened  to  oppose  him  during  his 
election  campaign.  Since  Scott  had  been 
in  1964 — a  disaster  year  for  Repub- 
generally  in  the  Goldwater  debacle — 
tly  through  the  dogged  efforts  of  Clarence 
xhell   and   his   followers,   who   persuaded 
voters  in  Pennsylvania  to  split  their 
and  return  Scott  to  the  Senate  as  a  re- 
for  his  twenty  years  of  fighting  for  civil- 
s  progress,   the  threat  that   Mrs.  Edel- 
proposed  would  have  had  great  force. 
t    when    word    of    the    proposal    reached 
who  prided  himself  on  his  closeness 
certain  senators,  especially  influential  sen- 
like Scott,  he  was  aghast  at  the  sugges- 
"I  won't  be  a  party  to  anything  that 
harm  my  friend  Senator  Scott,"   he 
t  saying. 

rhe  others  realized  that  Mitchell  was  prt- 
rily  concerned  at  the  time  about  the  fate 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  which  he  had 
through  Congress  in  1965,  and 
ch  he  and  Scott  were  now  desperately 
Tng  to  save  from  the  Administration's  at- 
to  weaken  it.  While  Mrs.  Edelman 
their  concern  on  this  score,  she  felt 
the  battle  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Id  be  waged  simultaneously  with  the  bat- 
against  Carswell;  both,  she  argued,  in- 
ved  the  same  principle,  and  they  should 
given  the  same  attention. 
With  this  In  mind.  Nelson  and  Brasfield 
nt  to  one  of  Tydings'  aides  and  asked  to 
a  meeting  with  the  Senator  to  discuss 
possibility  of  his  taking  over  the  lead- 
ip  of  the  move  to  defeat  the  nomination, 
wanted  to  know  where  Mitchell 
on  the  matter — since  he  had  long  been 
.1  on  Capitol  Hill  as  Mr.  Civil  Rights — 
\'hen  word  of  the  men's  visit  reached 
it  had  a  galvanizing  effect.  As  a 
of  Mitchell's  said  later,  "Clarence  had 
temper  tantrum  when  he  heard  about  it. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  rushed  off  to  the  Hill  to  talk  to  what  be 
calls  'my  senators.'  If  anybody  is  going  to  do 
anjrthing  about  civil  rights  here,  it's  going 
to  be  Clarence."  After  some  thirty  years  In 
Washington,  Mitchell  was  as  fussy  about 
protocol  as  an  ambassador's  secretary,  and 
he  went  down  the  line  of  liberal  Democrats 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  seniority  un- 
til he  got  to  Tydings.  who  tentatively  agreed 
to  take  over,  although,  as  he  later  remarked, 
"there  seemed  depressingly  little  to  take 
over." 

Mitchell's  commitment  meant  that  there 
was  far  more  to  take  over  than  there  had 
been  before.  Without  his  help,  Carswell's  op- 
ponents would  have  had  no  hope;  with  it. 
they  had  some.  Despite  his  resentment  over 
any  interference  in  his  province,  his  involve- 
ment in  the  Carswell  case  had  been  as  early 
and  as  deep  as  anyone's  After  the  first  meet- 
ing held  In  Bayh's  office  following  the  nomi- 
nation, it  was  clear  that  he  was  close  to  tears. 
"But  he  saw  he  had  zero  support,"  one  of  the 
participants  said  later.  "He  kept  trying  to 
get  others  involved,  but  he  became  so  emo- 
tional that  they  stopped  listening.  Still,  he 
went  on  trying,  and  when  things  got  moving 
his  mood  was  decisive. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Clarence  more  than 
anybody  else  who  tvirned  on  the  big  guns 
in  the  labor  movement."  Mitchell  went  at 
things  with  the  single-minded  Intensity  that 
had  brought  success  to  so  many  of  the 
civil-rights  battles  he  had  fought  over  the 
years.  "The  most  important  thing  I  was 
troubled  by  in  the  beginning  was  that  Sen- 
ators who  had  voted  against  Haynsworth 
and  who  were  up  for  reelection  didn't  want 
to  take  the  political  risk  of  voting  against 
another  nominee  if  there  was  no  chance  to 
win."  he  said  not  long  ago.  "The  big  prob- 
lem was  how  to  convince  them  that  there 
was  a  chance.  For  that,  we  needed  time. 
Second,  the  White  House  had  painted  a 
picture  of  Carswell  as  a  moderate  and  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  people  who  ordi- 
narily aren't  likely  to  be  taken  in — men  like 
Scott  and  Griffin — that  it  was  a  fair  repre- 
sentation. We  had  to  show  them  that  he 
not  only  wasn't  a  moderate  but  wasn't  even 
a  conservative,  that  actually  he  was  an  out- 
right reactionary.  And,  thiid,  many  senators 
felt  that  since  they  had  rejected  one  nom- 
inee, they  didn't  want  to  overplay  their  role 
as  advisers  and  consenters.  We  had  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  safety  of  the  nation 
was  at  stake." 

As  Raub  saw  it  at  this  stage,  the  most 
crucial  need  of  all  was  time — first,  so  that 
further  investigative  work  could  be  done 
to  see  if  there  were  any  more  black  marks 
on  Carswell's  record,  and,  second,  so  that 
a  large  enough  grass-roots  campaign  against 
the  nomination  could  be  planted  to  con- 
vince members  of  the  Senate  that  it  would 
be  riskier  for  them  to  vote  for  Carswell  than 
against  him.  Once  again,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  to  play  a  crucial  role. 

The  previous  December,  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  make  the  debate  on  the  revision 
of  the  act  its  first  order  of  business  on  the 
first  day  of  business  after  March  Ist.  Now 
Carswell's  foes  saw  a  chance  to  buy  a  siz- 
able chunk  of  time — at  least  a  month — if 
they  could  delay  the  floor  debates  on  the 
nomination  until  after  that  date.  This  task 
fell  to  Tydings,  and  when  the  hearings  ended 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  nomination, 
on  February  3rd,  he  immediately  moved  that 
Carswell  be  called  back  to  answer  the  charges 
that  had  been  made  since  his  appearance 
before  the  committee — chiefly  those  made 
by  civil-rights  lawyers  who  had  testified 
about  his  treatment  of  them  in  court.  Most 
of  the  committee's  members  were  anxious  to 
dispose  of  the  nomination  before  it  became 
any  more  embarassing  politically,  and  the 
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motion  lost  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  six.  In  its 
place,  a  motion  was  approved  to  dispatch  a 
letter  to  Carswell  asking  him  to  reply  to  the 
recent  accusations  in  writing.  (This  time, 
Carswell  simply  ignored  the  questions  that 
had  been  raised  and  repeated  his  contention 
that  he  was  not  a  racist.)  In  an  unexpected 
move  that  appeared  to  undercut  Tydings'  ef- 
forts, Bayh,  who  was  more  optimistic  about 
getting  his  direct-election  amendment 
through  than  he  was  about  defeating  Cars- 
well,  tried  to  use  the  nomination  to  dislodge 
the  amendment  by  calling  for  a  package 
deal — a  vote  on  Carswell  in  committee  on 
February  9th,  less  than  a  week  away,  and  a 
vote  on  direct  election  by  April  24th.  If 
Carswell's  friends  had  accepted  this  motion, 
their  man  would  almost  certainly  be  on  the 
Supreme  Court  today,  since  the  time  needed 
to  build  up  resistance  to  the  nomlnatioa 
would  have  been  lost.  But  Senator  Thur- 
mond, who  probably  believed  in  Carswell 
more  fervently  than  anyone  else  in  the  room, 
immediately  and  unwittingly  set  out  to  de- 
feat the  nomination. 

First,  he  moved  that  the  Bayh  proposal 
be  tabled;  since  the  other  supporters  of  Cars- 
well  wanted  to  get  the  nomination  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote,  they  turned  down  the  Thur- 
mond  motion  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  four. 
That  automatically  made  Bayh's  proposal 
the  pending  order  of  business,  whereupon 
Thurmond,  having  set  a  neat  trap.  Jumped 
into  it.  To  the  delight  of  Carswell's  foes  and 
the  dismay  of  his  friends.  Thurmond  set  off 
on  a  ranting  filibuster,  which  went  on  until 
Eastland  cut  him  off  by  adjourning  the  meet- 
ing subject  to  reconvening  at  his  call.  Tyd- 
ings planned  to  use  the  committee's  unique 
"right  of  holdover,"  a  parliamentary  device 
by  which  any  member  could  ask  for  a  one- 
week  delay  on  any  vote,  which  was  granted 
automatically.  Tydings'  opponents  were  aware 
of  his  intention,  and  hoped  to  force  him  to 
use  the  holdover  before  February  5th.  for 
otherwise  it  would  postpone  a  vote  until  Feb- 
ruary 12th.  the  beginning  of  the  four-day 
recess  for  Lincoln's  Birthday.  To  this  end, 
they  finally  induced  Thurmond  to  drop  his 
fllibuster  when  tlie  committee  met  on  Feb- 
ruary 4th  by  persuading  him  that  It  was 
harming  Carswell  far  more  than  Bayh.  Once 
the  aid  of  this  improbable  ally  was  lost,  Hart 
and  Kennedy  took  over  and  let  it  be  known 
that  they  would  object  to  any  committee 
meeting  that  day  while  the  Senate  was  in 
session — another  parliamentary  device  that  is 
automatically  granted  on  request.  At  this. 
Senator  Eastland  announced  that  he  would 
wait  until  the  Senate  adjourned  in  the  af- 
ternoon or  evening  and  then  reconvene  the 
committee.  Tydings  thereupon  threatened 
to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  all  night  if 
necessary — by  way  of  a  fllbuster  of  his  own — 
to  stop  the  committee  from  meeting.  Out- 
maneuvered.  Eastland  and  his  allies  gave  up, 
and  when  the  committee  met  on  February 
5th,  Tydings  used  his  right  of  holdover  as 
expected.  Before  adjourning,  the  committee 
approved  a  revised  version  of  Bayh's  earlier 
proposal — to  vote  on  Carswell  on  the  first 
day  after  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  recess,  Feb- 
ruary 16th.  and  on  the  direct-election 
amendment  by  April  24th. 

With  that,  the  committee  debate  came  ta 
a  close,  and  shortly  afterward  Bayh  left 
town  to  fulfill  commitments  he  had  made  to 
speak  at  several  colleges  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Most  of  them  were  small  places- 
junior  and  community  colleges  where  surf- 
ing, rock  music,  and  the  latest  in  sports  cars 
ordinarily  took  precedence  over  even  the 
most  pressing  national  concerns.  To  Bayh's 
surprise,  he  found  that  the  students  and 
faculty  members  at  each  school  were  deeply 
upset  by  the  prospect  of  Judge  Carswell's 
becoming  Justice  Carswell.  To  test  the  depth 
of  this  mood.  Bayh  began  attacking  the  Pres- 
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Ident's  choice — ^in  a  region  that  was  strong 
Nixon  country,  since  he  was  bom  and  still 
spends  much  of  his  time  there — and  was 
even  more  surprised  by  the  strength  of  the 
favorable  reaction  to  each  atUck.  In  fact, 
he  found  that  the  stronger  his  attack  the 
stronger  the  response  in  favor  of  it.  so,  Uke 
any  politician  who  finds  that  something 
works,  by  the  end  of  the  tour  Bayh  was 
throwing  haymakers  at  Carswell  with  both 
arms.  "The  audiences  loved  it, "  Keefe,  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  trip,  said  later.  "I 
think  that  convinced  him  there  was  grass- 
roots sentiment  of  great  potential  Just  wait- 
ing to  be  used."  That  impression  increased 
when  Bayh  stopped  off,  on  his  way  back  to 
Washington,  in  Kansas  City  to  address  the 
local  bar  association.  He  wanted  to  talk 
about  direct  election,  but  his  audience 
wanted  to  hear  about  Carswell.  so  he  drew 
on  the  arguments  and  rhetoric  that  had 
proved  most  effective  in  California.  The  law- 
yers— a  conservative  lot,  by  and  large — lis- 
tened attentively,  applauded  each  lime  he 
made  a  telling  point,  and  gave  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation  when  he  finished. 

Although  opposition  outside  the  Senate 
was  necessary,  it  meant  nothing,  of  course, 
without  comparable  opposition  inside  that 
body.  As  the  days  passed  after  the  hearings 
ended,  Mrs.  Edelman  and  Nelson  grew  In- 
creasingly discouraged  as  they  tramped  from 
one  senator's  office  to  another  only  to  be 
met  by  the  same  responses.  The  experience 
was  so  dispiriting  that  finally  they  left  the 
Senate  and  went  across  the  Capitol  grounds 
to  see  what  help  they  could  get  from  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  first  stop  was  at  the 
office  of  Representative  Don  Edwards,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group,  a  loose  collection 
of  around  a  hundred  and  twenty  liberal 
Democrats.  The  D.S.G.  has  often  been  a  cru- 
cial influence  In  the  House,  and  although 
that  body  has  no  say  in  executive  nomina- 
tions. Edwards  felt  that  this  one  was  of  such 
Importance  to  the  nation  that  his  group 
should  do  whatever  it  could  to  stop  Carswell 
from  reaching  the  Court.  To  this  end,  he 
Immediately  drafted  a  statement,  got  ap- 
proval of  other  key  members  of  the  group 
over  the  telephone,  and  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease while  the  two  were  still  there.  Mrs. 
Edelman  and  Nelson  then  went  to  the  office 
of  Representative  John  Conyers,  a  Negro  and 
a  Democrat  from  Detroit,  who  had  testified 
against  the  nomination  at  the  hearings,  In 
the  hope  that  he  might  have  some  Ideas, 
particularly  about  how  they  should  go  about 
preventing  Minority  Whip  Griffin,  who  was 
also  from  Michigan,  from  going  all  out  for 
Carswell,  and  how  they  might  persuade 
Brooke,  who  was  then  still  evaluating  the 
situation,  to  break  his  silence.  Conyers  heard 
them  out.  and  then,  to  their  s\xrprise,  eagerly 
said,  "Let's  hold  a  meeting."  He  knew  that 
Griffin  could  not  hope  to  hold  on  to  his 
leader^lp  position  If  he  opposed  the  nomi- 
nation, but  Conyers  suspected  that  the  Sena- 
tor could  at  least  be  scared  into  working  for 
Carswell  out  of  the  public  view,  which  would 
at  least  limit  his  effectiveness. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  Mrs. 
Edelman,  Nelson,  Brasfield,  and  aides  to  the 
four  Democratic  senators  Involved,  was  large- 
ly devoted  to  a  discussion  of  how  the  small 
anti-Carswell  faction  that  existed  could  be 
broadened,  how  citizens'  groups  could  be 
set  up,  and  how  the  press  could  be  sufficient- 
ly tempted  by  the  case  to  do  some  more  In- 
vestigative work  of  its  own.  Conyers  turned 
out  to  be  angrier  about  the  nomination  and 
more  determined  to  fight  It  than  anyone  had 
expected.  "I  wanted  to  make  It  a  precedent 
that  any  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  who 
is  a  segregationist  must  automatically  be  re- 
jected," he  explained  afterward.  "When  Cars- 
well's name  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  every- 
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body  said,  Xet's  be  realistic  and  accept  the 
fact  that  he  can't  be  defeated."  I  didn't  share 
that  view  at  all.  You  can't  be  an  American 
who  is  trying  to  bring  about  reform  In  a 
place  as  resolutely  archaic  as  Congress  and 
think  that  way,  because  everything  you  do  Is 
unrealistic  in  ordinary  terms.  We  had  to 
fight.  And  we  all  saw  that  members  of  the 
House  could  bring  pressure  on  members  of 
the  Senate — on  men  like  Orlffln  and  Brooke — 
and  that  this  could  be  effective.  Anyway,  I 
knew  that  I  couldn't  walk  away  from  It  when 
I  believed  that  Carswell  was  a  terrible  choice 
and  that  most  senators  didn't  fully  realize 
It." 

One  of  the  group's  first  efforts  was  to  bring 
Brooke  around,  but  at  the  start  that  looked 
hopeless.  "Brooke  was  really  bad,"  one  of  the 
men  who  worked  on  him  from  the  outside 
said  later.  "He  wouldn't  even  talk  to  us.  No- 
body could  get  through  to  him  except  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  and  he  was  too  sympathetic  to 
push  hard.  When  Brooke's  staff  learned  what 
we  wanted  to  talk  about,  they  wouldn't  let  us 
in  to  see  him.  Finally.  Roger  Wilklns,  Roy's 
nephew  and  formerly  a  high  government  of- 
ficial, got  to  Brooke's  top  aide,  who  told  him 
that  the  Senator  had  been  very  Impressed  by 
a  letter  he  had  seen  from  a  man  who  had 
been  a  shipmate  of  Carswell's  In  the  Navy 
during  the  war  and  who  said  that  Carswell 
had  always  been  decent  to  the  Negroes 
aboard.  Why  shouldn't  he  have  been? 

In  those  days,  the  Navy  was  segregated  and 
Negroes  served  mostly  as  messboys  and  cooks, 
and  he  had  the  same  relationship  to  them 
as  he'd  had  to  his  own  family's  servants  back 
home — that  Is,  treat  your  "niggers"  decently 
but  keep  them  in  their  place.  The  letter  was 
nonsense,  and  Brooke,  who  had  been  in  a 
segregated  unit  In  the  Army,  must  have 
known  it.  Using  it  as  a  justification  for  not 
opposing  Carswell  made  it  look  very  much 
as  if  Brooke  were  trying  to  get  off  the  hook." 
To  Impale  him  firmly  on  It,  the  group  asked 
for  support  from  black  ministers  and  activ- 
ists, along  with  sympathetic  labor  leaders, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  as  the  mall,  telegrams, 
and  telephone  calls  began  to  flow  into 
Brooke's  office  he  gradually  stopped  talking 
about  Carswell's  shipmate. 

On  February  15th,  Conyers  released  the 
text  of  an  open  letter  he  had  written  to 
Senator  Griffin,  which  was  reprinted  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  and  distributed  through- 
out Michigan.  Pointing  out  that  the  Senator 
had  opposed  Haynsworth  because  of  the  re- 
velations alx>ut  his  financial  conflicts  of  In- 
terest, Conyers  demanded  that  Griffin  now 
"sp>eak  out  against  the  racism  of  Judge  G. 
Harrold  Carswell,"  went  on  to  remind  him 
that  at  the  last  N.A.A.C.P.  banquet  in  Detroit 
he  had  allied  himself  with  the  aspirations 
of  that  group,  and  added,  "I  wonder  what 
kind  of  remarks  you  are  going  to  bring  us 
this  year."  (As  it  turned  out.  Griffin  did  not 
attend  that  banquet,  but  sent  his  regrets.) 
The  day  the  letter  was  released,  Conyers 
was  at  his  home  in  Detroit  when  Stephen 
Schlossberg,  general  counsel  for  the  U.A.W. 
and  a  leading  participant  in  the  movement 
to  defeat  Carswell  almost  from  the  start, 
telephoned  him  and  isald.  "John,  we've  got 
to  get  ripping  on  this  Carswell  thing."  Con- 
yers agreed,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion 
the  two  men  decided  to  set  up  an  outfit 
called  the  Michigan  Committee  Against 
Racism  In  the  Supreme  Court — the  flrst  of 
the  grassroots  lobbies  against  Carswell — In 
the  hope  that  It  would  generate  Interest 
and  help  among  influential  citizens,  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  fi- 
nally, action  by  the  press.  "We  organized  It 
practically  overnight  and  put  together  a  fan- 
tastic coalition,"  Conyers  recalled  not  long 
ago.  The  coalition  included  such  disparate  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  as  a  district 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  vice- 
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president  of  the  International  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Union,  the  president  of 
the  Interdenominational  Ministerial  Alli- 
ance, the  president  of  the  Detroit  chapter 
of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers'  Association, 
the  president  of  the  Wolverine  Bar  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  and  the  executive  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
broadsides  beaded  "We  Call  on  Senator  Griffin 
to  Oppose  Carswell "  were  sent  out,  along 
with  letters  to  meml>ers  of  the  committee  s 
component  organizations  urging  them  to 
"write,  wire,  or  visit  Senator  Griffin  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  O.  Har- 
rold Carswell."  Not  long  afterward.  Conyers 
said.  "Orlffln  was  under  such  pressure  at 
home  that  he  wanted  out.  I  understatid  he 
appealed  to  the  White  House  to  be  released 
but  was  told  he  couldnt  back  down  on  this 
one."  For  Griffins'  own  part,  he  later  claimed 
that  whUe  the  campaign  had  hurt  him  badly 
In  Michigan,  he  had  not  been  cowed  by  it. 
and  said,  "I  don't  see  how  I  coiUd  have 
worked  any  harder  for  Carswell."  Others  felt 
that  he  could  have  worked  a  lot  harder 
if  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  work 
covertly  in  order  to  avoid  letting  l.ls  con- 
stittjents  In  on  what  he  was  doing. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  Michigan  com- 
mittee had  a  sufficiently  imposing  number 
of  sponsors,  Conyers  held  a  press  conference 
in  Washington  to  announce  Its  formation. 
Reporters  had  to  be  cajoled  Into  owning, 
since  committees  of  one  kind  or  another 
seem  to  be  set  up  there  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  the  bait  was  not  the  new 
group  Itself  but,  rather,  the  rumor  that  Sen- 
ator Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Etemocrat  of  Hawaii 
and  Assistant  Majority  Whip,  would  appear 
to  declare  his  intention  to  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation. At  the  time,  the  campaign  against 
Carswell  had  bogged  down  listlessly,  and  his 
opponents  were  desperate  to  get  some  news 
favorable  to  their  side  reported.  As  it  hap- 
pened, Inouye  had  let  them  know  some  time 
before  that  he  would  vote  against  confirma- 
tion, and  they  had  asked  him  to  hold  off  his 
annotmcement  until  a  time  when  it  would 
help  most.  That  time  having  arrival,  Inouye 
told  the  reporters  on  hand  that  the  nominee 
was  "at  best  mediocre  and  at  worst  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  judiciary,"  and  added,  "The 
only  good  thing  I've  heard  about  Judge  Cars- 
well  is  that  the  next  nominee  will  be  worse." 
The  severity  of  this  remark  put  It  on  tele- 
vision news  broadcasts  that  night  and  on 
the  front  pages  of  many  newspapers  the  next 
morning,  and  the  importance  of  Inouye's 
leadership  position  all  but  assured  that  his 
stand  would  bring  half  a  dozen  other  sen- 
ators to  the  anti-Carswell  side. 

In  the  long  run.  few  of  the  countless  forces 
that  pull  and  push  at  senators  are  stronger 
than  the  Influence  of  their  staffs.  While  In- 
fluence is  not  the  same  as  power,  at  times 
strong  aides  can  make  the  two  seem  identi- 
cal. To  a  great  extent,  the  protracted  and 
bitter  quarrel  over  Judge  Carswell's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  was  carried  on  by 
seimtorlal  aides,  and  to  an  equally  great  ex- 
tent the  outcome  was  determined  by  their 
work.  All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  any  of  them 
told  their  employers  what  to  do,  or  even 
suggested  a  course  of  action  openly:  senators 
are  far  too  vain  and  crotchety  a  lot  for  that. 
Also,  experienced  aides  are  aware  that  the 
consequences  of  a  political  decision  for  a 
politician  are  far  different  from  what  they 
are  for  someone  who  helps  him  reach  It.  and 
they  are  ttsually  reluctant  to  press  their  man 
too  hard.  For  the  moet  part,  staff  members 
exert  Influence  by  carefully  roarshalling  and 
presenting  facts  on  both  sides  of  an  Issue  and 
by  making  sure  that  one  side  prevails;  the 
most  adroit  of  them  also  have  an  acute 
awareness  of  which  direction  their  senator 
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be  leaning  In  at  any  given  moment  and 
sharp  sense  of  timing.  As  the  days  and 
passed,  the  efforts  of  assistants  to  the 
eirly  leaders  of  the  fight  against  the  nomlna- 
bad  an  Increasing  effect  on  their  coun- 
tdrparts  in  other  senators'  offices,  and  these 
colleagues  began  to  have  an  increasing  effect 
the  senators  they  worked  for. 
A  weetc  after  the  hearings  ended,  Flug  set 
the  first  small  explosion  calculated  to 
this  kind  of  chain  reaction  when  he 
telephoned  Thomas  Bennett,  legislative  as- 
to  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Demo- 
of  Wisconsin,  and  suggested  that  It 
ight  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a  Monday  Morn- 
Meeting  to  talk  about  Carswell.  The  Mon- 
y  Morning  Meeting — similar,  on  the  staff 
to  the  Wednesday  Club — consisted 
of  a  group  of  legislative  assistants  to 
liberal  Democratic  senators  who  discovered 
si  lortly  after  the  1968  election  that  the  usual 
of  information  from  the  executive 
branch  were  closed  off  and  decided  that  they 
C(  uld  be  of  help  to  each  other  if  they  got 
t<  gether  from  time  to  time  and  discussed  the 
n  ajor  legislative  Issues  before  the  Senate. 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
call  a  meeting,  and  also  agreed  with  Flug 
tltat  It  be  billed  as  a  frankly  anti-Carswell 
in,  to  protect  any  aides  who  might  not 
w^t  to  attend  such  an  a^alr  if  it  might 
to  commit  their  senators  to  one  side 
they  were  uncommitted.  Despite  this, 
nearly  thirty  aides  showed  up  for  the  meet- 
',  which  was  held  not  on  Monday  but  on 
Vfednesday,  February  4th,  in  a  large  room  in 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  that  was  other- 
used  only  on  Tuesdays,  by  senators' 
ves  who  gathered  to  roll  bandages  for  the 

Cross. 
Bauh  was  on  band  to  present  the  case 
Carswell,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
participants  he  was  extremely  per- 
Joe  is  a  very  passionate  advocate, 
by  the  time  he  was  finished  cutting  up 
Carswell  the  Judge  could  have  used  the  en- 
e  supply  of  bandages  prepared  by  the 
the  day  before,"  one  of  them  said  later. 
4lost  of  us  had  been  unaware  that  a  case 
that  magnitude  could  be  made."  When 
R^uh  completed  bis  presentation.  Flug  got 
and  went  through  the  same  head  count 
t4at  he  had  sent  Kennedy.  "That  was  dan- 
us,  since  no  guy  likes  to  be  told  how  his 
is  going  to  vote  before  his  boss  has 
Flug  said  afterward.  "But  it  worked, 
after  Rauh  spoke  and  everybody  saw 
tllat  Carswell  was  a  terrible  choice  and  then 
theoretical  vote  count  showed  he  could 
stopped,  no  one  cared  about  a  small  mat- 
like that.  In  fact,  it  was  remarkable  bow 
e  everybody  cared  throughout  the  fight 
altout  who  got  the  credit,  who  was  running 
or  any  of  the  other  little  sensibilities 
often  cripple  this  place." 
In  the  opinion  of  some  others  who  at- 
the  meeting,  its  effect  ranged  from 
lal  to  irrelevant.  Probably  the  most  bal- 
impression  came  from  Bennett,  who 
later.  "As  a  legislative  assistant,  you 
such  great  demands  on  your  time  that 
have  to  set  priorities,  and  usually  you 
each  one  on  the  basis  of  how  short  a  fuse 
jiven  issue  has.  Rauh  presented  his  case  so 
ncingly  that  it  got  those  who  were  pres- 
t  to  think  about  it  seriously.  Before  that, 
figured  their  bosses  wouldn't  go  for  it, 
t  he  exposed  them  to  the  basic  facts — that 
Carswell  was  worse  than  Haynsworth.  that 
civil-rights  people  were  dead  set  against 
.,  and  that  he  was  not  of  the  calibre  to 
on  the  Court.  That  got  their  attention 
gave  them  information,  and  then  Plug's 
I  ad  count,  whlcb  may  have  seemed  rather 
at  the  time  but  still  possible,  made 
look  worthwhile.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
mjeeting  put  Carswell  on  tbelr  agenda  as  a 
p)  iorlty  item." 
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Another  participant,  Douglas  Jones,  a  for- 
mer professor  of  economics  who  was  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  Demo- 
crat of  Alaska,  found  the  affair  helpful  but 
by  no  meana  decisive.  "My  in:llnatlcn  to- 
ward Carswell  was  negative  when  I  got  to 
the  meeting,  but  I  hadn't  made  a  Judgment 
yet,"  he  said  afterward.  "The  main  effect  of 
the  session  was  that  it  provided  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  material  agains'-  Carswell.  Then, 
gradually,  the  material  I  got  afterward  con- 
vinced me  that  my  boss  would  probably  want 
to  oppose  the  nomination."  Gravel  was  the 
only  Northern  Democrat  to  vote  for  Hayns- 
worth, and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  he 
would  also  support  Carswell.  But  no  one,  in- 
cluding Jones,  had  any  idea  of  where  he 
stood  on  the  second  nomination,  because  he 
had  been  out  of  town  since  it  was  announced. 
To  prepare  background  information  for  him 
to  read  on  his  return,  Jones  obtained  more 
material  from  Flug  and  then  worked  with 
other  members  of  Gravel's  staff  to  put  it  to- 
gether. "The  principal  question  we  faced  was: 
If  It  is  the  right  position,  on  the  merits,  to 
vote  against  Carswell,  how  does  one  go  about 
marching,  in  a  political  sense,  from  a  vote 
for  Haynsworth  to  a  vote  against  Carswell?" 
Jones  explained  recently.  "We  had  to  find  a 
way  to  move  logically  from  a  yes  vote  to  a 
no  vote.  We  began  by  going  over  why  the 
Senator  bad  voted  for  Haynsworth.  In  that 
case,  there  had  been  three  major  concerns — 
Judicial  ethics.  Judicial  stature,  and  the  race 
issue.  Senator  Gravel  felt  at  the  time  that 
while  Haynsworth's  sense  of  ethics  could 
raise  certain  misgivings,  they  were  not  com- 
pelling enough  to  Justify  voting  against  him. 

On  the  question  of  Judicial  stature,  the 
Senator  felt  that  although  Haynsworth  was 
not  the  most  eminent  Judge  In  the  country, 
he  was  highly  competent.  As  for  the  race 
Issue,  that  seemed  Just  not  legitimate.  Then 
we  measured  Carswell  by  these  standards. 
In  his  case,  the  race  issue  clearly  bad  been 
properly  raised.  And  on  ethics  we  felt  that 
this  includes  a  lot  more  than  simply  finances. 
For  example,  how  does  one  use  one's  office? 
It  was  apparent  from  the  hearings  that  Cars- 
well's  treatment  of  Northern  lawyers  working 
on  voter  registration  was  improper  and  his 
behavior  and  demeanor  in  court  suggested  a 
lack  of  ethics  In  this  sense.  After  that,  we 
had  to  consider  the  importance  of  Senator 
Gravel's  having  been  the  only  Democrat 
from  the  North  to  support  Haynsworth.  If 
the  Senator  came  out  against  Carswell.  he 
would  probably  create  a  similar  inclination 
among  some  other  senators  who  had  also 
voted  for  Haynsworth.  because  they  would 
conclude  that  here  W£«  someone  who  had 
voted  for  Haynsworth,  showing  there  was  no 
sectional  bias  involved,  but  who  Just  couldn't 
take  Carswell.  That  meant  Senator  Gravel's 
vote  would  amount  to  several  votes,  not  just 
one." 

When  Gravel  returned  to  the  capital,  Jones 
gave  him  the  memorandum  the  staff  had 
prepared,  along  with  a  speech  to  accompany 
his  announcement  if  it  turned  out  that  the 
Senator  agreed  with  the  staff's  conclusions. 
Aside  from  these  documents,  there  was  little 
in  the  way  of  pressure  on  Gravel.  During  the 
entire  seventy-nine  days  from  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  final  vote,  his  office  received  only 
sev€nty-flve  letters,  postcards,  and  telegrams 
concerning  Carswell — against  him  by  a  ratio 
of  eight  to  one.  To  be  sure,  some  union 
people  phoned  and  stopped  by,  but  they  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  him.  Nor  did  the  per- 
sonal lobbying  on  the  oppostie  side  by  Sen- 
ator Ernest  P.  HolUngs,  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina,  who  took  the  opportunity  offered 
by  his  dally  association  with  Gravel  as  his 
Jogging  partner  to  ask  him  to  support  Cars- 
well.  In  fact,  the  only  effective  appeal  from 
the  outside  was  a  letter  from  Roy  WilklnB, 
which  Gravel  found  solidly  persuasive.  Gra- 
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vel  spent  most  of  bis  first  weekend  back  In 
town  going  over  the  staff  memorandum,  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings,  Wilkin's  letter, 
and  a  number  of  speeches  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  his  absence. 

As  Jones  expected,  the  Senator  found  the 
evidence  against  Carswell  so  compelling  that 
hfi  decided  he  had  to  oppose  the  nomination, 
whatever  the  political  implications.  And,  like' 
a  surprising  number  of  other  senators,  he 
decided  the  issue  solely  on  Its  merits.  "This 
was  one  of  those  cases  where  most  senators 
were  statesmen,"  Jones  remarked  later.  "In 
the  privacy  of  the  night,  they  thought  about 
the  Republic."  While  Gravel's  decision  was 
statepmanliVe,  the  timing  of  his  announce- 
ment was  political.  When  Bayh  and  Kennedy 
learned  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote  against 
the  nomination,  they  got  in  touch  with 
him  and  asked  that  he  hold  off  making  the 
statement  on  bis  stand  until  a  propitious 
time.  Gravel  agreed  and  said  that  his  speech 
was  all  ready. 

On  the  day  that  the  Senate  recessed  for 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  Washington  Post  ran 
a  long  and  minutely  detailed  editorial  on 
Judge  Carswell's  civil-rights  record — written 
by  James  Clayton,  who  was  to  compile  a 
remarkable  amount  of  original  research  for 
use  in  the  battle  against  the  nomination. 
After  recounting,  step  by  step,  Carswell's  Ju- 
dicial efforts  to  obstruct  school  desegregation 
in  the  South,  Clayton  concluded,  "He  pro- 
ceeded as  slowly  with  desegregation  as  any 
Judge  could  without  courting  brutal  rebuffs 
from  above  and  even  then  he  was  reversed 
consistently.  He  refused  to  speed  things  up 
when  higher  courts  and  national  policy  re- 
quired a  speedup.  He  protested  when  the 
Fifth  Circuit  entered  a  specific  order  in  a 
case  going  back  to  a  Judge  who  was  known 
as  an  opponent  of  desegregation.  This  is  a 
record  of  delay,  postponement,  resistance, 
almost  all  across  the  line."  By  this  time, 
Herblock  was  directing  bis  political  cartoons 
against  Carswell  almost  daily,  and  other  po- 
litical cartoonists  and  editorial  writers 
across  the  country  began  Joining  the  antl- 
Carswell  forces  in  increasing  numbers. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  convened 
on  February  16tb  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion, Carswell's  opponents  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  be  defeated  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  they  had  some  hope  that  the 
division  would  be  narrow  enough  to  Im- 
press any  senators  who  might  still  be  un- 
decided when  the  time  came  for  a  final  vote 
on  the  Senate  floor.  This  hope  rested  mainly 
on  the  uncertainty  about  which  way  Re- 
publican Senators  Cook  and  Mathias,  along 
with  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  Democrat  of  North 
Dakota,  might  go,  since  all  of  them  had  pri- 
vately expressed  misgiving  about  the  nomi- 
nee. But  In  the  end  all  three  went  with  the 
majority,  making  the  tally  thirteen  to  four. 
The  first  vote,  that  morning,  was  twelve  to 
four,  with  Cook  abstaining.  He  had  twenty- 
four  hours  to  make  up  his  mind,  which  he 
did  by  that  afternoon.  Still,  his  few  hours 
of  hesitation  encouraged  Bayh  and  the  other 
dissenters  about  the  prospect  of  bringing 
Cook  around  before  the  final  vote.  The 
hearing  record  was  published  that  day,  and 
Rauh  was  surprised  to  find  that  although  it 
bad  been  closed  officially  by  the  chairman 
at  the  end  of  the  bearings,  except  for  the 
addition  of  Carswell's  letter.  It  now  Included 
a  twenty-four  page  letter  from  Hruska  pur- 
porting to  answer  Rauh's  testimony  on  the 
final  day.  When  Rauh  read  the  letter,  he 
saw  why  Eastland  had  not  permitted  him 
an  opportunity  to  offer  a  surrebuttal,  for 
the  document,  which  bad  been  prepared  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  revised  in 
Hruska 's  office,  was  a  concoction  of  inaccu- 
racies and  half  truths.  However.  Rauh  was 
greatly  cheered  when  he  notice  that  Hruska 
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alone  hal  signed  the  letter,  whereas  In  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  the  Haynsworth  case 
he  had  signed  a  joint  letter  with  Senator 
Cook.  "When  I  saw  that.  I  gave  a  whoop, 
because  it  meant  that  Cook  was  still  loose." 
Bauh  said  later.  -So  there  was  hope  after 
all."  That  hope  rose  a  couple  of  days  later 
after  Cook  told  reporters  that  despite  bis 
vote  in  the  committee,  be  intended  to  "re- 
serve decision"  on  the  final  vote  wlien  the 
nomination  reached  the  floor. 

mder  an  agreement  reached  by  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  n..noilty  re- 
port on  the  hearlngi.  was  to  be  filed  ten 
days  afte.-  the  majority  view  was  submitted. 
To  start  the  clock  running.  Hruska  submit- 
ted It  the  day  the  committee  voted  out  the 
nomination.  Bayh  and  the  three  other  oppo- 
nents were  slightly  encouraged  t-.  see  that 
Cook  hadn't  signed  the  document  and  that 
Mathias  and  Burdick  had  filed  separat"  views 
expressing  some  reservations  about  the  nomi- 
nee. But  the  four  were  discouraged  by  the 
speed  with  whlcb  Hruska  had  acted,  for  It 
meant  that  the  debate  on  the  nomination 
would  reach  the  Senate  floor  on  the  morning 
of  February  27th — that  is,  in  front  of.  not  be- 
hind, the  Voting  Rignts  Act.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  though,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  the  Majority  Leader,  announced 
that  the  nomination  probably  would  not  be 
brought  to  the  floor  until  after  the  'Voting 
Rights  Act  was  disposed  of.  This  made  it 
clear  that  be  Intended  to  use  the  nomina- 
tion as  a  procedural  d  vice  to  expedite  pas- 
sage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If  the  act 
reached  the  floor  flrst,  its  opponents  would 
not  try  to  filibuster  It  to  death,  as  they  other- 
wise would  have,  because  they  did  not  want 
to  delay  the  vote  on  Carswell.  By  this  time, 
It  also  appeared  that  Mansfield  hat*  begun  to 
see  that  the  forces  lining  up  against  the 
nominee  were  not  as  feeble  as  he  had  thought. 
Onw  day  du.-lng  this  period,  Charles  Ferris, 
general  counsel  for  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  ComnUttee,  ran  Into  Flug  and  asked 
how  his  cause  was  shaping  up.  Flug  said  he 
thought  they  had  forty-four  votes,  and  when 
Ferris  laughed  at  the  claim  Flug  .julled  out 
the  tally  sheet  he  always  carried  with  him 
ana  went  down  the  list.  Unable  to  find  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  count,  Ferris  sobered  at 
once.  Later,  he  reported  this  encounter  to 
Mansfield,  who  also  seemed  Impressed. 

Although  liberals  outnumber  conservatives 
In  the  Senate,  ordinarily  conservatives  are  far 
more  effective,  largely  because  they  are  more 
willing  to  paper  over  their  differences  for 
the  sake  of  unity,  whereas  liberals  Insist  on 
emphasizing  the  palest  shades  of  difference 
in  their  various  positions  to  demonstrate 
for  the  record  that  they  are  thinking  for 
themselves.  By  February  20th,  the  four  dis- 
senters' aides  bad  completed  a  draft  of  the 
minority  report  on  the  bearings.  To  heighten 
Its  Impact,  they  put  It  in  the  simplest  form — 
a  brief  Introduction  stating  that  while  the 
signatories  opposed  the  nomination  for  vary- 
ing reasons,  they  agreed  on  the  major  points, 
which  then  followed.  The  draft  was  submit- 
ted to  the  fotir  senators  that  day.  "Late  that 
afternoon,  everything  fell  apart,"  one  of  the 
authors  said  later.  "It  was  a  circus.  The  Sen- 
ate was  still  In  session,  and  the  four  got  to- 
gether just  off  the  floor  to  go  over  the  draft. 
They  all  refused  to  sign  it  unless  it  was  re- 
written as  they  wanted,  and  they  all  wanted 
something  different.  One  of  them  wanted  to 
play  up  this  point  and  play  down  another, 
while  the  second  wanted  to  do  the  reverse, 
the  third  wanted  to  emphasize  something 
entirely  different,  and  the  fourth  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  whole  thing.  Also,  the  report 
was  very  tough  and  very  purple,  since  It  was 
a  flrst  draft,  but  apparently  they  thought  It 
was  the  final  version.  They  realized  they 
would  be  signing  a  very  strong  document 
without  sufficient  evidence — for  Instance,  on 
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the  subject  of  Carswell's  evasiveness  before 
the  committee,  which  hadn't  been  corrobo- 
rated yet — and  they  Just  refused."  The  im- 
passe seemed  unbreakable  and.  to  the  re- 
port's authors,  a  disaster  from  just  about 
every  point  of  view.  To  begin  with,  they 
Knew  that  if  the  four  senators  didn't  sign 
the  same  report,  there  woxild  be  no  chance  of 
getting  other  senators  to  line  up  with  an  ob- 
viously fragmented  opposition.  Moreover, 
without  a  cohesive  report  signed  by  all  four, 
they  couldn't  hope  to  persuade  outsiders  to 
lobby  against  the  nomination. 

Members  of  the  press  were  watching  close- 
ly, too.  and  if  a  weak  and  inconclusive  report 
convinced  them  that  the  effort  was  not  seri- 
ous, and  united,  they  would  stop  covering 
the  story.  And.  finally,  Mansfield  was  the 
key  man,  and  if  be  concluded  that  the  four 
senators  were  squabbling  among  themselves 
rather  than  working  tightly  together  for 
maximum  effect,  be  wouldn't  bother  help- 
ing them  out  in  all  the  large  and  small  ways 
open  to  him  as  Majority  Leader.  To  avert 
these  calamities,  two  of  the  aides  revised  the 
report,  excising  the  more  inflammatory  prose 
and  unsubstantiated  points,  like  the  matter 
of  Carswell's  candor  before  the  committee. 
That  done,  they  presented  the  result — a  pale 
document  by  any  measure — and  after  Ken- 
nedy spent  an  hour  and  a  half  persuading 
the  others  to  accept  the  document  they  final- 
ly signed  It,  late  on  the  afternoon  of  Febru- 
ary 26tb,  the  deadline  for  Its  submission.  "We 
had  hoped  for  a  really  stinging  report  that 
would  catch  the  attention  of  other  senators 
and  the  press  and  create  a  raUying  point  for 
the  opposition,"  one  of  the  aides  said  later. 
"The  final  version  was  about  as  stinging  as 
oatmeal,  but  at  least  it  concealed  the  divi- 
sion within  our  ranks.  That  helped." 

Another  bit  of  help  turned  up  the  next 
day,  m  the  form  of  a  Times  story  describing 
m  detail  bow  shortly  after  Carswell  became  a 
U.S.  Attorney  he  helped  organize  the  Semi- 
nole Boosters,  an  all-white  club  set  up  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Florida  State  University's 
athletic  program.  "The  story  wasn't  a  big 
one.  but  It  kept  things  alive,"  Flug  said  later. 
"A  lot  of  senators  were  scared  by  then  that 
there  would  be  a  real  bombshell,  and  the 
Boosters  kept  them  scared.  That  stopped 
many  of  them  from  coming  out  for  Carswell 
early  and  locking  themselves  in."  While  the 
possibility  of  a  bombshell  may  have  stopped 
some  members  of  the  Senate  from  announc- 
ing their  support  for  Carswell.  it  did  not 
prompt  any  of  them  to  announce  their  op- 
position. Five  weeks  after  the  nomination 
was  made,  only  nineteen  senators  had  come 
out  against  It.  Of  these,  only  three  were 
Republicans — Goodell,  Brooke,  and  Jacob 
Javits,  of  New  York  (who  held  off  until  after 
the  New  York  Post  had  editorially  chased 
him  around  the  block  several  times  and 
Brooke  bad  made  his  speech). 

The  most  encouraging  development  for 
Bayh  and  his  colleagues  that  week  was  the 
organization  of  a  small  group  of  some  of  New 
York's  most  eminent  lawyers  who  decided  to 
do  what  they  could  to  stop  Carswell  from 
taking  a  seat  on  the  Court.  Led  by  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman,  once  a  speecbwriter  for  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Association,  the  group 
was  made  up  of  Bethuel  M.  Webster,  another 
former  president  of  that  bar  association; 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  the  current  president; 
and  Bruce  Bromley,  a  former  Judge  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  now  a  leading 
Wall  Street  lawyer.  "We  were  stunned  when 
we  learned  what  they  wanted  to  do,"  Bayb's 
assistant  P.  J.  Mode  said  later.  "About  the 
last  thing  we  expected  was  that  men  who 
were  so  much  a  part  of  the  Elstablishment — in 
fact,  they  are  the  legal  establishment —  would 
be  willing  to  attack  a  Supreme  Court  nominee 
without  any  prodding  from  anyone."  Raub 
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was  surprised,  too.  "Men  like  these  are  gen- 
erally moderates,  but  most  of  the  time  they 
avoid  getting  embroiled  in  such  affairs,  and 
their  acquiescence  ultimately  gives  support 
to  the  conservatives."  be  explained. 

"Now  they  apparently  saw  that  they 
couldn't  stand  by  any  longer  if  moderation — 
not  to  mention  the  system— was  going  to  be 
preserved  in  this  country."  Mode  quickly  got 
in  touch  with  the  Rosenman  group,  and  when 
he  learned  that  they  planned  to  sign  a  letter 
urging  Carswell's  defeat  in  the  Senate  and 
place  it  as  a  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
country's  largest  newspapers  he  suggested 
that  it  would  t>e  far  more  effective  if  they  per- 
suaded other  leading  attorneys  to  sign  the 
letter,  too.  In  the  Haynsworth  case,  there 
had  t>een  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  law- 
yers— perhaps  half  a  dozen  law  professors 
made  public  statements  against  that  nomina- 
tion— but  Mode  saw  that  their  help  could  be 
invaluable. 

Although  at  this  stage  Bayh  bad  not  yet 
decided  to  take  active  leadership  of  the  anti- 
Carswell  movement,  his  staff  realized  that  be 
was  days,  or  perhaps  hours,  from  it.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  step  Keefe,  Bayb's  chief  aide, 
met  with  Mrs.  Edelman,  Nelson,  and  Bras- 
field  on  the  day  the  minority  report  was  filed, 
to  go  over  what  they  had  been  doing  and  to 
give  them  whatever  help  and  encouragement 
he  could.  Above  all,  they  needed  encourage- 
ment. "Despite  all  of  our  work,  we  still  had 
only  nineteen  firm  votes,"  Mrs.  Edelman  re- 
called not  long  ago.  "It  just  klUed  us."  The 
three  had  set  up  a  small  office — with  the 
space  supplied  by  the  A.D.A..  a  clerk  and  a 
secretary  by  a  private  lawyer  who  was  con- 
cerned about  the  nomination,  and  the  post- 
age by  the  U.A.W. — and  had  prepared  the 
first  of  what  they  hoped  would  be  an  increas- 
ingly impressive  series  of  broadsides  called 
"Facts  on  the  Nomination." 

The  three  also  reported  that  they  had  some 
studies  of  Carswell's  Judicial  history  almost 
ready  for  distribution,  and  Mrs.  Edelman 
added  that  she  had  been  getting  in  touch 
with  friends  and  acquaintances  who  taught 
at  law  schools  in  the  E:ast  and  urging  them 
to  turn  on  whatever  pressure  they  could  to 
persuade  uncommitted  senators  from  their 
states  to  commit  themselves  to  the  anti- 
Carswell  cause.  Most  Important,  the  group 
told  Keefe  of  their  efforts  to  get  mail  cam- 
paigns going  in  various  key  states,  and  said 
that  they  hoped  the  unions  and  the  civil- 
rights  groups,  which  had  networks  for  that 
kind  of  operation,  would  take  over.  "Mall  was 
very,  very  Important,"  Mrs.  Edelman  ex- 
plained. 

"FVDr  example.  Senator  Eagleton  was  in- 
clined to  come  out  for  Carswell  quite  early. 
I  heard  that  his  staff  was  pressing  him  to 
turn  around  but  that  be  wasn't  getting  any 
mall  and  wouldn't  listen.  So  we  went  to 
work,  and  when  I  ran  Into  him  at  a  dinner 
party  several  weeks  later  he  told  me  that 
the  mail  In  his  office  was  running  three  to 
one  against  Carswell  and  was  voluminous.  I 
asked  him  where  be  stood,  and  he  said  that 
while  he  wasn't  going  to  make  it  public  just 
then,  I  didn't  have  to  worry.  So  we  added 
him  to  our  head  count." 

That  same  day.  Congressman  Conyers  held 
another  meeting — the  largest  so  far.  with 
Senate  staff  members,  several  Democratic 
members  of  the  House,  and  the  usual  group 
of  outsiders— to  devise  the  next  moves.  TTie 
chief  problem  was  bow  they  might  line  up 
more  state  and  local  outfits  to  work 
against  the  nomination,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion the  standard  list  of  labor,  civil-rights, 
and  civic  organizations  was  drawn  up  and 
parcelled  out  among  the  participants. 

Conyers  asked  bis  House  colleagues  to  do 
what  they  could  to  generate  opposition  to 
the  nomination  in  their  districts  among  pro- 
fessional— ^particularly      legal — groups     and 
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orgaolzatlons.    I  Representative    Abnei 

,   ot  Illinois,   persuaded   seventy   Cbl- 

lawyers   to   sign   a   telegram   opposing 

and    Representative    William    F. 

of  New  York,  persuaded  the  city  bar 

to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for 

of    the    nomination.)    And    everyone 

to  do  what  he  could  to  get  the  pre&s. 

so  far  had  had  little  to  say  against 

,  Involved  and  working  on  Investiga- 

of  his  background  and  his  record. 

someone  suggested  that  more  should 

dine   In   the  way   of   getting  help   from 

£  [:hools  around  the  country  to  broaden 

Edelman's  efforts.  Conyers  promised  to 

to  the  deans  of  the  foiir  leading  law 

lu  Michigan.  (Ultimately,  he  lined  up 

of  them.)   As  it  happened.  Professor 

who  had  testified  at  the  hearings, 

4aUed  Mazaroff  in  Tydings'  office  Just  a 

of  days  earlier  to  ask  what  more  he 

do   to   help.   He   had   already  done  a 

amount  of  work  by  enlisting  the  sup- 

}f  law-school  deans  and  professors  to 

the  nomination. 

suggested  that  he  serve  as  liaison 
the  Roeenman  group  and  the  Sen- 
told  him  that  the  group  planned  to 
large  press  conference  as  soon  as  they 
enough    signatures   on    their    letter   to 
an  ImpresESlve  showing:   they  also  In- 
to  bring  along   Dean  Derek   Bok,  of 
vard  Law  School,  Dean  Louis  PoUak, 
Yale    Law    School,    and    Dean-elect 
Wollman,     of     the     University    of 
vania    I.aw    School,    who    would    be 
to  discuss   the  nomination  with  any 
>rs  who  wanted  to  hear  their  side,  and 
off  asked  Lowenthal  to  coordinate  this 
too.  MazarofT  had  mentioned  this  con- 
to  Lee  Miller,  another  Tydings  aide, 
ow  reported  it  to  those  attending  the 
meeting,    and    they    agreed    that 
would  be  the  ideal  man  to  oversee 
contacts  made  with  the  legal  academic 
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Carswells  nonilnation,  most  mem- 
}f  th«  Senate  apparently  felt  that  a 
Court  notulnee's  political  philoso- 
bls  own,  .xnd  the  President's,  busi- 
ind  that  t:hey  had  no  right  to  include 
Lhelr  considerations  of  whether  a  man 
be  confirmed.  A  number  of  them 
their  minds  when  their  attention 
lulled  to  an  article  in  the  March  issue 
Yale  Law  Journal  entitled  "A  Note  on 
Consideration  of  Supreme  Court 
'  Its  author.  Professor  Charles  L. 
Jr.,  eoiphatically  disagreed  with  the 
afling  opinion.  "If  a  President  should 
and  Lf  chance  should  give  him  the 
tiinlty,  to  change  entirely  the  character 
Supreme  Court,  shaping  it  after  his 
]  lolitical  image,  nothing  would  stand  In 
except  the  United  States  Senate,"  he 
the  article.  "Few  Constitutional  ques- 
are.  then,  of  more  moment  than  the 
whether  a  senator  properly  may,  or 
at  some  times  in  duty  must,  vote 
a  nominee  to  that  Court,  on  the 
that  the  nominee  holds  views  which, 
transposed  Into  Judicial  decisions,  are 
in  the  senator's  judgment,  to  be  very 
or  the  country."  If  one  argued  that 
)rs  had  no  such  right.  Black  went  on, 
one  gave  the  P*resident  a  power  dlspro- 
to  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
I  Qtended. 

in    the   Constitutional   Convention, 

lained,  the  participants  agreed  to  give 

e  the  exclusive  power  to  appoint  all 

.  and  not  until  later  was  the  President 

any  role  In  the  process,  which.  Black 

"must   have  meant   that   those   who 

appointment  by  the  Senate  alone  .  .  . 

satisfied  that  a  compromise  had  been 

,  and  did  not  think  the  legislative 

in  the  process  had  been  reduced  to  th« 


porti(  inate 
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minimum."  In  "The  Federalist,"  he  con- 
tinued, Hamilton  had  observed  that  the  Sen- 
ate's veto  power  over  any  selection  "would  be 
an  excellent  check  upon  a  spirit  of  favoritism 
in  the  President,  and  would  tend  greatly  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit  characters 
from  state  prejudice,  from  fanilly  connection, 
from  personal  attachment,  or  from  a  view 
to  popularity."  Moreover,  Black  asserted.  "In 
a  world  that  knows  that  a  man's  social 
philosophy  shai>es  his  Judicial  behavior,  that 
philosophy  Is  a  factor  In  his  fitness.  If  it  is  a 
philosophy  the  senator  thinks  will  make  a 
Judge  whose  service  on  the  bench  will  hurt 
the  country,  then  the  senator  can  do  right 
only  by  treating  this  Judgment  of  his,  un- 
encumbered by  deference  to  the  President's, 
as  a  satisfactory  basis  in  Itself  for  a  nega- 
tive vote." 

Black's  article  was  distributed  among 
members  of  the  Senate  who  were  uncom- 
mitted or  were  believed  to  be  having  doubts 
about  the  nominee's  fitness  for  the  highest 
court.  Some  of  them  were  sufficiently  im- 
pressed to  go  back  to  studies  of  what  those 
who  attended  the  Constitutional  Convention 
had  in  mind  when  they  gave  the  President 
the  power  to  nominate  and  the  Senate  the 
power  to  accept  or  reject  a  nomination.  Sen- 
ator Richard  S.  Schweiker.  a  freshman  Re- 
publican from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  to  play 
a  key  role  at  the  end  of  the  contest  over 
Carswell's  nomination,  was  greatly  influenced 
by  these  documents.  Schweiker  had  come  out 
for  Carswell  Immediately  after  Hruska's 
briefing  on  the  day  of  the  nomination,  and 
everyone  assumed  that  he  would  stick  to  hia 
decision — chiefly  because  of  his  relationship 
to  Senator  Scott,  his  senior  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 

As  Minority  Leader.  Scott  would  be  subject 
to  attack  within  the  Senate  by  those  who 
wanted  his  Job  If  be  couldn't  keep  even  his 
own  Junior  colleague  in  line.  And  since  Scott 
was  up  for  reelection,  a  defection  on 
Schweiker's  part  would  open  Scott's  flank  to 
attack  from  outside  the  Senate  by  liberals 
and  moderates  back,  home,  who  would  be 
sure  to  point  out  that  the  case  against  Cars- 
well  was  so  compelling  that  even  a  freshman 
senator  who  had  every  reason,  politically 
speaking,  to  vote  as  Scott  did  couldn't  bring 
himself  to.  And,  finally,  Schweiker  hoped  to 
wipe  out  the  effect  of  his  votes  against  the 
ABM.  and  Haynsworth,  both  of  which  the 
Administration  and  conservatives  back  home 
deeply  resented.  "I  wanted  to  vote  for  Cars- 
well,  and  at  first  I  decided  that  the  charges 
against  him  were  more  political  than  real," 
Schweiker  said  later.  "But  after  reading 
Black's  article  and  the  studies  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  seeing  what  the 
Pounding  Fathers  intended,  I  concluded  that 
my  first  decision  had  been  based  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Constitution. 

Having  already  made  a  mistake,  I  didn't 
want  to  repeat  it.  I  literally  forced  myself 
not  to  get  fixed  in  an  inflexible  position. 
Then,  the  deeper  I  got  into  the  facts,  the 
more  I  realized,  first,  that  I  had  a  terrific  re- 
sponsibility and  hadn't  been  fully  aware  of 
the  Constitutional  aspects  of  It.  Second,  I 
realized  that  Hruska's  assertion  about  Cars- 
well's  being  highly  qualified  was  untrue. 
And,  third,  I  realized  that  with  human  rights 
making  up  such  a  crucial  part  of  our  prob- 
lems today  and  his  having  been  reversed 
unanimously  seventeen  times  In  that  area, 
he  Just  wasn't  a  man  lor  our  time." 

The  Hruska-Eastland  camp  still  bad  two 
days — Friday,  February  27th,  and  Saturday, 
February  28th — in  which  to  push  the  nomi- 
nation onto  the  floor  ahead  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  but  Mansfield  announced  that 
any  request  to  postpone  flooi^actlon  on  the 
nomination  lor  a  day  would  be  honored,  as 
tradition  dictated,  and  that  no  session  would 
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be  held  on  Saturday  except  by  unanimous 
consent.  Since  Bayh  and  his  allies  were  pre- 
pared to  request  postponement  and  object  to 
a  Saturday  session,  that  held  off  the  debate 
until  March  Ist,  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
became  the  first  order  of  business.  Senators 
Scott  and  Hart  had  drafted  and  co -sponsored 
a  compromise  revision  of  that  law  designed 
to  deflect  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
weaken  it,  and  they  were  confident  that  the 
Southerners  who  opposed  the  act  would  be 
forced  to  see  that  a  delay  on  the  compromise 
bill  would  mean  a  delay  on  the  Carswell 
nomination. 

Since  the  Southerners  did  not  have  the 
votes  to  defeat  the  compromise,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  they  would  reluctantly  accept 
action  on  It  so  that  they  could  get  on  to  con- 
firming their  nominee.  Also,  Easier  came 
early  this  year,  with  the  recess  for  it  begin- 
ning on  March  27th,  and  since  the  Senate 
had  to  get  through  the  debate  on  the  act 
and  then  the  debate  on  the  nomination  be- 
fore Carswell  could  come  up  for  a  final  vole. 
It  was  clear  that  a  delay  of  even  a  coup>le  of 
days  might  postpone  that  vote  until  early 
April.  At  the  outset,  Carswell's  opponents 
had  hoped  for  a  month  more  to  build  up  up- 
posillon,  and  Thurmond  had  given  It  to 
them  when  he  filibustered  against  the  direct- 
election  amendment  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Another  month  was  desperately 
needed,  but  no  one  had  much  hope  of  gain- 
'ing  it  until  Senator  James  B.  Allen,  a 
freshman  Democrat  from  Alabama,  rose  and 
began  filibustering  against  the  Voting  Eights 
Act— not  with  any  hope  of  defeating  It  but 
merely  to  show  the  voters  back  home  that 
he  had  tried.  In  the  end,  that  gave  the  antl- 
Carswell  forces  slightly  more  than  another 
month.  (When  it  was  all  over.  Senator  Tyd- 
ings asked,  "You  know  who  defeated  Cars- 
well?"  and  he  answered,  "Thurmond  and 
Allen.") 

On  March  2nd,  an  Associated  Press  poll 
showed  that  thirty-seven  senators  were  lor 
Carswell,  wltli  eight  more  leaning  that  way. 
According  to  the  poll,  the  number  of  op- 
ponents was  twenty.  Discouraging  as  this 
was.  the  opposition  doggedly  pressed  on.  (Its 
members  would  have  taken  great  comfort  If 
the  A. P.  had  picked  up  a  story  that  ^^as 
published  the  next  day  In  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution revealing  Judge  Tuttle's  wl.hdrawal 
of  his  offer  to  testify  at  the  hearings  on  Cars- 
well's behalf.  United  Press  International  also 
missed  it.  so  the  account  didn't  reach  North- 
ern newspajjers  or  the  Bayh  group. 

However,  it  apparently  reached  Carswell's 
friends  In  the  Senate,  for  senators  who  1  .d 
repeated,  day  after  day.  the  Importance  of 
Carswell's  having  the  firm  support  of  emi- 
nent Jurists  like  Tuttle  suddenly  stopped 
mentioning  It  on  the  day  the  story  appeared 
In  the  Constitution  and  never  brought  up  the 
subject  again.  By  this  time,  the  work  done 
by  Mrs.  Edelman  and  Professor  Lowenthal 
began  to  produce  results,  as  twenty-five  pro- 
fessors at  the  U.C.L.A.  Law  School  and  nine- 
teen professors  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School,  the  academic  home  of  the  South- 
em  aristocracy,  signed  formal  protests 
against  the  nomination.  And  then  Senator 
Robert  W.  Packwood,  a  freshmsn  Republi- 
can from  Oregon,  who  was  widely  expected 
to  back  Carswell,  privately  told  Bayh  that 
he  would  oppose  the  nominee. 

Packwood  also  told  Bayh  that  he  did  not 
want  his  decision  revealed,  because  he  hoped 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  arm-twisting  he  had 
suffered  after  letting  the  White  House  know 
that  he  meant  to  vote  against  Haynsworth. 
In  that  fight,  the  Administration  had  openly 
threatened  members  of  his  own  party  with 
reprisals  If  they  opposed  Haynsworth — 
strong  opponents  In  their  next  primary  cam- 
paigns; cutoffs  or  slowdowns  of  funds  for 
dams,    bridges,    and   patronage;    and   com- 
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plete  loss  of  access  to  the  President  or  any- 
one else  In  the  White  House.  That  strategy 
had  backfired  deafenlngly. 

For  Instance,  when  a  high  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  called  a  Midwest- 
ern senator  and  warned  him  that  agricultural 
subsidies  to  his  state  would  be  cut  back 
If  he  opposed  Haynsworth,  the  senator,  who 
was  assumed  to  be  ready  to  back  Shirley 
Temple  if  the  President  named  her  to  the 
Court,  became  so  angry  that  he  voted  against 
Haynsworth.  Members  of  the  White  House 
staff  learned  from  this  kind  of  experience 
that  bullying  didn't  always  work,  and  when 
It  came  to  Carswell  they  relied — until  nearly 
the  end,  anyway — on  polite  Inquiries  about 
where  a  given  senator  stood  and  on  quiet 
persuasion  when  they  found  that  he  was 
uncertain  or  had  decided  to  vote  against 
them. 

While  participants  In  the  contest  later  at- 
tributed Carswell's  downfall  to  a  variety  of 
causes — Thurmond's  and  Allen's  filibusters, 
the  work  done  by  Mrs.  Edelman  and  other 
outsiders,  the  Influence  of  the  legal  com- 
munity, the  effect  of  Senate  aides — perhaps 
the  central  cause  was  the  White  House  staff's 
flailing  Incompetence.  As  a  number  of  Re- 
publican senators  observed  afterward,  the 
only  thing  that  was  worse  than  the  White 
House's  lack  of  courtesy  toward  the  Senate 
was  Its  bumbling  Intelligence  system. 

Packwood,  for  one,  had  learned  from  the 
Haynsworth  case  that  the  staff  there  couldn't 
be  trusted  even  In  the  most  elementary 
ways.  When  he  let  the  White  House  know 
that  he  meant  to  oppose  it  then,  he  was 
asked  to  at  least  not  announce  his  inten- 
tion, so  that  other  Republicans  wouldn't 
be  Influenced  by  his  decision,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  senators  have  similar  constitu- 
encies and  backgrounds.  Packwood  agreed 
to  that,  and  he  also  agreed  to  be  accom- 
modating when  the  time  for  the  vote  came 
and  he  was  summoned  off  the  floor  by  a 
telephone  call  from  a  White  House  aide  who 
breathlessly  told  him  that  the  result  was 
going  to  be  very  close  and  Eisked  him  to  hold 
back  his  vote  on  the  flrst  roll  call  to  make 
the  margin  look  even  narrower,  which  might 
persuade  others  that  a  bandwagon  was  on 
its  way  and  that  they  had  better  clamber 
aboard. 

To  Packwood's  bitter  embarra-ssment,  the 
bandwagon  turned  out  to  be  rolling  off  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  without  his  vote 
the  final  tally  was  fifty-four  to  forty-five 
against  the  nomination,  which  made  him 
look  not  only  like  an  opportunist  but  like 
an  opportunist  who  couldn't  count.  The 
Bayh-Brooke  forces  considered  the  White 
House  their  staunchest  ally  In  the  fight  over 
Carswell,  and  this  appraisal  was  concurred 
In  by  most  Republican  senators,  ranging 
from  conservatives  to  liberals.  For  Instance, 
after  the  fight  Senator  Robert  Dole,  a  con- 
servative Republican  from  Kansas,  who 
fought  hard  for  Carswell,  described  the  White 
House  aides  as  "those  idiots  downtown" 

By  the  time  the  floor  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation got  under  way,  a  group  of  students 
at  the  Columbia  University  Law  School  had 
spent  several  weeks  compiling  a  collection  of 
Judge  Carswell's  published  decisions  (mostly 
from  the  Federal  Reporter,  which  Includes 
only  those  decisions  that  federal  District 
Court  Judges  themselves  submit  for  publi- 
cation), on  the  off  chance  that  this  might 
help  stop  him  from  sitting  in  the  chair  once 
occupied  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

John  Adler,  an  associate  of  a  prominent 
Wall  Street  law  firm,  had  learned  about  their 
work  and  had  put  them  in  touch  with  the 
Rlpon  Society,  a  liberal  Republican  youth 
group  that  had  offered  to  serve  as  their  pub- 
licity outlet  If  they  came  up  with  anything 
startling.  As  It  turned  out,  the  results  of  the 
students'  compilation  were  so  startling  that 
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the  Rlpon  Society  called  a  press  conference 
In  Washington  on  March  5th,  at  which  It  re- 
vealed that  of  Carswell's  eighty-four  pub- 
lished decisions  nearly  sixty  per  cent  had 
been  reversed,  or  more  than  twice  the  aver- 
age rate  of  the  other  Judges  in  the  Fifth 
Circuit  District  Courts.  That  produced  head- 
lines around  the  country,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  immediately  responded  with 
the  charge  that  published  decisions  consti- 
tuted only  a  small  part  of  the  total  and  were 
obviously  an  Invalid  measure. 

The  Columbia  students  challenged  him  to 
withdraw  the  nomination  If  an  examination 
of  all  Judge  Carswell's  decisions  showed  that 
he  fell  below  a  percentile  to  be  chosen  by 
Mitchell.  Mitchell  ignored  the  challenge.  The 
students  went  ahead  anyway,  and  completed 
a  monumental  study — covering  some  fifteen 
thousand  cases — that  showed  that  Carswell 
had  been  reversed  more  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  time,  or  one-third  more  often  than 
the  average  of  all  his  fellow-Judges;  of  the 
sixty-seven  Judges  in  that  circuit,  only  six 
had  worse  records. 

More  or  less  in  passing,  the  study  also  re- 
vealed that  the  longer  Carswell  had  been 
on  the  bench,  the  more  often  he  had  been 
reversed.  All  this  demonstrated  that  what- 
ever else  Judge  Carswell  was,  he  was  not  the 
"strict  constructionist"  of  the  Constitution 
that  President  Nixon  claimed  him  to  be. 

On  the  morning  of  March  10,  the  day  that 
Bayh  Instructed  his  staff  to  crank  up  for  an 
all-out  fight  against  the  nomination,  another 
debate  over  who  was  going  to  lead  the  oppo- 
sition was  Just  being  resolved  In  another 
Senate  office.  Tydings'  aides  had  been  urging 
him  to  assume  this  role  for  some  time,  and 
at  almost  the  same  hour  that  Bayh  finally 
decided  to  take  it  over  Tydings  did,  too. 
Exultant,  his  aides  set  out  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing Tydings  wanted  called,  to  be  attended 
by  Bayh.  Hart.  Kennedy.  Brooke,  and  Javlts, 
along  with  their  aides,  and  by  Rauh,  Clarence 
Mitchell,  and  a  couple  of  labor  lobbyists,  with 
Tydings  as  chairman.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, another  of  Tydings'  staff  men  convinced 
him  that  an  even  more  important  occasion 
than  the  vote  on  Carswell  would  be  the  up- 
coming election  In  November,  and  persuaded 
the  Senator  to  hold  a  press  conference  Im- 
mediately In  Baltimore,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  run  rather  poorly,  on  a  pressing 
local  matter. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  antl-Carswell 
group  was  to  meet,  in  Room  207,  Just  off  the 
Senate  floor,  Tydings  decided  that  it  was 
vital  for  him  to  go  to  Baltimore,  and  left. 
The  aides  who  had  called  the  meeting  in  his 
name  were  disappointed  at  his  departure,  but 
they  finally  collected  themselves  as  the  other 
participants  gathered  outside  the  conference 
room,  and  tried  to  edge  Hart  into  the  room 
flrst,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  then  take 
the  chair  and  inherit  the  leadership.  Hart's 
aide  saw  what  they  were  ur<  to,  and  edged 
the  Senator  away  from  t^em.  The  two  aides 
then  moved  toward  Kennedy,  whose  aide 
moved  him  away,  too.  Finally,  the  whole 
group  entered  the  room  willy-nilly,  and  one  of 
Tydings'  men,  grasping  for  a  way  out  of  the 
debacle,  took  the  floor  and  explained  some 
of  the  problems  Involved  in  such  a  fight. 
Since  everyone  there  knew  the  problems  as 
well  as  or  better  than  he  did,  he  quickly  fell 
into  an  embarrassed  silence. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  long  time,  and  It  ap- 
peared that  the  meeting  was  about  to  col- 
lapse, when  Bayh  suggested  that  it  might  be 
helpful  to  form  two  teams,  one  headed  by  a 
couple  of  Democrats  and  one  by  a  couple  of 
Republicans.  He  added  that  he  woxild  be 
willing  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Democrats, 
whereupon  a  Tydings  man  suggested  his 
boss  as  the  other.  Then  Brooke  said  that,  of 
course,  he  would  take  one  of  the  Republican 
posts,  and  Javlts  agreed  to  take  the  fourth 
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slot.  That  settled,  they  discussed  which  sen- 
ators might  be  called  on  to  make  lengthy 
speeches  to  hold  the  fioor,  and  what  strategy 
should  be  followed  to  Insure  that  the  opposi- 
tion didn't  outmaneuver  them  and  call  for 
a  vote  before  they  were  ready.  When  the 
meeting  broke  up.  It  was  tacitly  agreed  all 
around  that  Bayh  would  be  the  leader. 

As  It  happened,  Bayh  and  his  aides  were 
unaware  that  any  question  of  leadership  was 
Involved,  and  they  had  already  begun  to  scout 
for  senators  who  would  take  part  in  the 
debate,  which  was  expected  to  begin  In  a 
couple  of  days,  and  help  hold  off  the  pro- 
Carswell  forces  until  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Bayh  had  asked  a  couple  of  his  aides  to 
prepare  a  speech  for  him  to  deliver,  and  to 
"get  plugged  in"  to  such  outside  groups  as 
the  Leadership  Conference,  the  A.D.A.,  labor 
unions,  and  any  organizations  that  might 
help  them  do  the  necessary  legal  research 
on  Carswell's  record.  "We  soon  learned  that 
one  of  our  biggest  problems  was  bum  dope — 
unfounded  rumors  and  misleading  tips," 
Mode  recalled  not  long  ago.  "We  got  a  lot 
of  these,  and  had  to  chase  down  every  one. 
Obviously,  the  other  side  could  have  blown 
us  out  of  the  water  If  they  caught  us  making 
a  false  charge.  At  the  same  time,  the  pres- 
sure on  us  to  come  up  with  something  new 
was  terrific.  Reporters  had  to  be  fed  new 
material  constantly  to  keep  Interest  alive. 
And  staff  guys  from  other  Senators'  offices 
kept  begging  for  that  one  thing  that  would 
bring  their  wavering  bosses  around."  Accord- 
ing to  an  outside  lav?yer  who  came  to  Bayh's 
office  with  what  he  believed  was  evidence 
that  Carswell  had  been  Involved  In  a  finan- 
cial project  of  a  questionable  nature,  the 
lack  of  legal  help  available  there  was 
shocking. 

"I  had  expected  cubicle  after  cubicle  filled 
with  lawyers  equipped  with  fine-tooth 
combs  when  I  went  to  Bayh's  suite,"  he  said 
later.  "But  all  they  had  was  one  lawyer 
working  on  this  Incredibly  complicated 
stuff,  and  even  he  wasn't  on  it  full  time." 
Actually,  his  expectations  were  unreason- 
able, for  most  senators  do  not  have  the 
funds,  the  staff,  or  even  the  space  to  con- 
duct such  Investigations.  To  make  up  for 
this.  Wise,  Bay's  press  officer,  who  had  been 
a  Washington  correspondent  for  Life  before 
moving  to  the  Hill,  set  out  to  get  the  press 
interested  in  the  story.  "National  magazines 
like  Hie,  Time,  and  Newsweek,  along  with 
big-city  newspapers  and  TV  networks,  have 
enormous  resources — far  more  than  a  U.S. 
senator  can  command — and  I  knew  from  my 
experience  as  a  reporter  that  they  can  often 
be  persuEuled  to  act  as  a  senator's  Investiga- 
tive arm  If  the  story  looks  big,"  he  explained 
recently.  "So  I  arranged  to  give  them  all  the 
tips  we  got,  and  they  ran  down  ten  blind 
alleys  for  every  payoff."  Wise  also  kept  In 
dally,  and  sometimes  hoiirly,  touch  with  tel- 
evision and  radio  networks,  keeping  them 
slightly  ahead  of  the  game  so  they  would 
be  prepared  If  something  new  broke. 

The  day  after  Bayh  took  over  as  leader 
of  the  small  band  of  senators  who  had  de- 
clared their  opposition  to  the  nomination- 
only  twenty-two  In  all,  Including  himself — 
a  petition  was  released  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  over  five  hundred  professional  men 
and  women  from  ten  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  who  called  on  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  Carswell  because  of  his  "utter 
lack  of  qualifications  as  a  Jurist."  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  members  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  covertly  undermine  the 
President  they  supposedly  serve,  but  it  Is 
exceedingly  uncommon  for  them  to  under- 
mine him  openly — especially  In  the  case 
of  President  Nixon,  who  has  been  known 
for  his  swift  reprisals  against  dissension  In 
the  ranks. 
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.iien,    later    the    same    day,    Rosenraan, 
.1  iptoa,    Webster,    and    Broniley,    accom- 
;ed  by  the  de;^ns  of  the  Harvard,  Tale, 
University  oX  Pennsylvania  Law  Schools, 
a  large  press  conlerence  in  Washington 
releajsed  their  letter,  which  was  signed 
hree  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  Includ- 
some  of  the  nation's  moat  distinguished 
es,  law  professors,  beads  of  bar  associa- 
,  former  high  government  officials,  and 
te  attorneys.  "The  outpouring  of  sen- 
it  agaln,st  Carswell   from   men  in  the 
st    positions   in    the    legal    world    was 
.^alahing,"  Bayh  said  later.  "And  it  was 
effective." 

effect  was  that  it  stopped  Carswell 's 

-.3  from  claiming,  in  the  words  of  one 

t  Uem,  that  the  opposition  was  made  up 

•ely  of  "South-haters,  knee-jerk  liberals, 

Nixon-baitcrs."  But  a  far  more  impor- 

effect  was  that  the  stand  taken  by  these 

i   encouraged    others    to    Join    them; 

a  few  days  a  hundred  more  had  signed 

letter,  and  additional  hundreds  of  law- 

around  the  country  began  working  lo- 

to  drum  up  opposition  to  the  nonxina- 
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Vithen  the  press  conference  broke  up,  the 

deans  went  oS  to  ntoet  with  a  dozen 

senators,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 

either  hadn't  made  up  their  minds  or 

decided  to  o,'.>ose  CarsweU  and  wanted 

t  additional  arguments  to  Justify  their 

,    Senator   Schweiker    spent    nearly    an 

with  the  three,  and  listened  attentively 

went  over  Carswell's  Judicial  record 

— the  kinds  of  reversals  he  had  had, 

,ack  of  scholarly  work,  the  poor  quality 

3  opinions,  and  the  lack  of  respect  shown 

him   by   many  of  his  peers.  Afterward, 

elker  said  that  he  had  been  deeply  im- 

by  these  arguments.  His  reaction  was 

,   but    the   very    short   roster   of 

senators  opposing  CarsweU  was 

more   and   more   discouraging   to 

and  his  colleagues. 

though  Fiug  stUl  held  to  his  count  of 

-four  votes  against  the  nominee,  Bayh's 

put  it  at  only  forty,  which  meant  that 

1   one   hundred   senators   were   present 

in  more  votes  would  be  needed — most, 

l^rhaps  all   of  them  from  Republicans; 

time,  only  foiu  were  committed  to  ttie 

To  persuade  others  to  join  them, 

prevailed  on  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case, 

lean   of  New  Jersey   and  one  of  the 

members  of  his  party  in  the  Sen- 

to    announce    his    decision    to    oppose 

on  the  day  that  the  Bosenman  let- 

«vas  released.  It  was  hoped  that  Case's 

e  would  help  convince  other  Bepub- 

mainly  men  like  Schweiker  and  Ma- 

who  were  leaning  in  the  same  direc- 

the  only  honorable  course  was  to 

him. 

event  of  even  greater  slgnihcance  oc- 
that  day  when  an  assistant  in  Tyd- 
ol&ce  who  was  going  through  the  mail 
upon  a  letter  from  Atlanta  containing 
lipping  of  the  Conatitution  story  about 
Tuttle's  withdrawal  of  his  offer  to 
on  Carswell's  behalf.  This  was  rushed 
'fydings.  and  he  telephoned  Tuttle,  who 
the  report  but,  for  the  time,  re- 
to  make  his  position  known  publicly, 
next  morning.  Tydings'  aide  MlUer 
a  copy  of  the  article  to  a  strategy  meet- 
in  Bayh's  office,  and  the  participants 
whether  this  might  be  the  "one 
thing"  that  so  many  senators  were 
lug  for  to  justify  a  vote  against  Carswell. 
since  Tuttle  refused  to  confirm  the 
,  no  one  could  figure  out  what  use  It 
might  be  put  to.  After  the  meeting  broke  up, 
Flui ;  returned  to  hie  office  to  find  a  tele- 
pho  le  call  waiting  from  Joseph  Kraft,  the 
Wa;  hlngton  Post  columnist,  who  asked  if 
anything  new  had  turned  up.  Flug  told  htm 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

about  the  clipping  and  suggested  that  he 
call  the  Constitution  to  see  If  he  could  get 
more  Information  on  the  story. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  March  13th,  the 
Senate  passed  the  amended  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell 
became  the  pending  order  of  business.  Since 
the  time  for  adjournment  was  near,  little  of 
significance  happened  in  the  way  of  debate. 
What  was  of  great  significance,  though,  was 
that  Scott  repeated  his  endorsement  of  the 
nominee  and  Griffin  announced  his — both 
with  obvious  reluctance,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  with  the  assurance  that  they  meant  to 
stand  by  the  President's  choice. 

Some  of  Carswell's  opponents  in  the  Sen- 
ate had  hoped  that  the  record  built  up 
against  him  since  he  was  named  would  per- 
suade both  men  to  refuse  to  support  him, 
but  that  hope  was  more  fond  than  real,  for 
it  was  clear  that  neither  man  could  take  such 
a  stand  and  hope  to  retain  his  leadership 
post.  However,  both  of  them  were  angry  at 
the  way  the  Administration  had  failed 
to  warn  them  at  the  start  about  the 
kind  of  exposition  from  civil-rights  and 
labor  groups  that  was  bound  to  arise.  After 
Scott  reconfirmed  his  position,  one  of  his 
Republican  colleagues  shook  his  head  and 
muttered.  "Hugh  Jtist  committed  political 
suicide."  Eut  others  maintained  that  it  was 
a  case  of  political  homicide,  committed  by 
the  White  House. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  full  day  of 
debate  on  the  nomination — Monday,  March 
16th — Kraft's  column  In  the  Post  recounted 
the  story  of  how  Judge  Tuttle  had  telephoned 
Carswell  and  withdrawn  his  offer  to  testify 
for  him  at  the  hearings.  By  that  time.  Th- 
ings had  finally  prevailed  on  Tuttle  to  con- 
firm the  story,  and  had  received  a  telegram 
to  that  effect  over  the  weekend.  Apparently, 
Carswell's  friends  In  the  Senate  learned  of 
this  and  put  counter-pressure  on  Tuttle,  for 
he  sent  Tydings  two  more  telegrams,  each 
weaker  than  the  one  before.  Even  so,  the 
substance  of  the  final  'Aire  was  tliat  he  had 
withdrawn  his  support  and  had  told  Cars- 
well  so. 

On  Tuesday,  Tydings  Inserted  the  tele- 
grams In  the  record  during  the  floor  debate, 
over  the  frantic  protests  of  Hruska,  who 
argtied  that  Tuttle  hadn't  withdrawn  his 
endorsement  but  had  merely  been  unwilling 
to  state  It  publicly.  Griffin,  for  one,  refused 
to  join  la  this  futile  exercise,  and  told  re- 
porters, "It  doesnt  help  when  a  respected 
Jurist  like  Tuttle  withdraws  his  support." 
The  blow  to  Carswell's  chances  sent  Hruska 
reeling  off  the  Senate  floor.  He  was  met  by 
a  radio  interviewer,  who  recorded  the  Sena- 
tor as  he  made  his  famous  statement  "Even 
if  he  were  mediocre,  there  are  a  lot  of  medi- 
ocre Judges  and  people  and  lawyers. 

"They  are  entitled  to  a  little  repreeenta- 
tion,  aren't  they,  and  a  llttie  chance?  W« 
can't  have  all  Brandelses  and  Frankfurters 
and  Cardozos  and  stuff  like  that  there."  To 
some,  that  there  stuff  meant  Jews.  In  any 
case,  the  remark  was  to  go  down  as  one  of 
the  greatest  political  blunders  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
most  intimately  Involved  In  the  battle  over 
the  nomination,  it  contributed  as  much  as 
any  other  factor  to  Carswell's  defeat. 
Throughout  the  country,  lawyers  and  lay- 
men, high  and  low,  arose  In  Indignation  at 
the  Idea  that  a  man  whom  his  own  support- 
ers apparently  considered  mediocre  should 
be  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court,  while  edi- 
torial writers  and  political  cartoonists  had  a 
field  day  unequalled  since  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt  said,  "The  public  be  damned." 

For  some  time,  a  rumor  had  been  making 
the  rounds  Jn  the  capital  that  Tuttle  was 
not  the  only  one  of  Carswell's  colleagues 
on  the  bench  to  doubt  his  fitness  for  ft 
seat   on   the   Supreme   Court.    Judge   John 
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Minor  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  whose  reputation  as  a 
Juri-st  matched  or  even  exceeded  Tuttle's, 
was  said  to  have  told  another  judge  on  that 
court  who  proposed  circulating  a  letter  of 
endorsement  for  Carswell  air.ong  the  court's 
members,  "If  you  write  that  letter,  I'U  write 
a  dissenting  opinion."  The  day  alter  Tuttle's 
telegrams  were  put  Into  the  record,  in  an- 
other Incident  of  timing,  Flug  happened  to 
run  into  Caroline  Lewis,  a  reporter  for  tele- 
vision station  WTOP.  In  Washington,  who 
asked  if  he  had  anything  new  on  Carswell. 
Recalling  the  latest  rumor,  he  mentioned  it 
to  her,  and  she  decided  to  check  it  out  with 
Wisdom  directly. 

When  she  reached  him  by  telephone,  she 
said  she  had  heard  the  Attorney  General 
intended  to  recommend  him  for  the  Supreme 
Court  If  Carswell  lost,  whereupon  Wisdom 
laughed  and  replied  that  since  Mitchell  and 
he  didn't  see  eye  to  eye,  he  would  never  fit 
into  the  Administration's  Southern  strategy. 
Finally,  she  pressed  him  to  admit  that  he  had 
made  the  remark  attributed  to  him,  and  he 
did,  saying,  "I  stand  with  Tuttle."  That 
evening.  Miss  Lewis  reported  the  conversa- 
tion on  her  news  program,  and  the  news- 
paper reporters,  who  had  been  alerted  by 
Flug,  covered  the  program  as  a  news  event. 

By  this  time,  Schweiker  knew  that  he 
could  no  longer  stand  by  his  earlier  en- 
dorsement. Still,  he  was  unwilling  to  let 
that  be  known  In  too  dramatic  a  fashion- 
partly  because  the  Administration  would  re- 
sent the  effect  his  switch  ml^ht  have  on 
other  Republicans  who  had  also  come  out 
for  the  nominee,  but,  more  Important,  be- 
cause It  wovild  encourage  Carswell's  foes  in 
Pennsylvania  to  step  up  their  attacks  on 
Scott  for  continuing  to  support  him. 

To  avoid  both  of  these  results,  Schweiker 
arranged  with  an  aide  that  word  of  his  "re- 
evaluation"  of  the  nominee  be  leaked  to  a 
couple  of  reporters  in  Washington.  Then, 
the  same  night,  while  Schweiker  was  speak- 
ing to  a  high-school  group  in  Philadelphia, 
newsmen  there  who  had  heard  the  rumor 
about  his  change  of  mind  asked  him  where 
he  stood,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  trou- 
bled by  the  legal  and  racial  aspects  of  Cars- 
well's record  on  the  bench.  Althcttgh  the 
news  of  Schweiker's  move  onto  the  fence 
traveled  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  in 
a  couple  of  hours.  It  took  five  days  for  the 
news  of  his  confirmation  of  the  report  there 
to  get  back  to  the  capital. 

When  it  did,  Eugene  Cowen,  a  White  House 
liaison  man  with  Congress,  hurriedly  tele- 
phoned Schweiker's  office  and  asked  for  an 
appointment  that  afternoon,  a  Friday.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  was  in  New  York,  and  the 
date  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  following 
Monday.  In  the  newly  subdued  White  Hot-.se 
style,  Cowen  presented  the  case  for  Carswell, 
and  the  next  day  William  H.  Rchnquist,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Legal  Coun- 
sel, who  had  been  responsible  for  screening 
Carswell's  legal  record  before  he  was  nomi- 
nated, visited  Schweiker  and  did  his  best  to 
rebut  the  Rosenman  letter  and  the  Cclumbla 
Law  School  study. 

Schweiker  heard  them  out,  but  by  this 
time  It  was  clear  to  those  who  were  close  to 
him  that  he  was  clambering  down  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fence  he  had  climbed  up  on. 
His  staff  began  to  tell  reporters,  off  the  rec- 
ord, that  he  "seemed  to  be  leaning  against 
the  nomination." 

Over  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  nisle.  a 
number  of  senators  who  had  earlier  Indi- 
cated that  ttiey  meant  to  vote  for  Carswell 
were  having  second  thoughts,  too.  Senator 
Burdlck,  for  Instance,  had  voted  fcr  the 
nominee  In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but 
now  he  let  It  l>e  known  that  he  was  re- 
sttidylng  the  situation.  Burdlck  was  up  for 
reelection,  and  North  Dakota  was  a  generally 
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conservative  state,  with  a  strong  Republican 
Party,  few  Negroes,  and  weak  labor  unions. 
Burdick  knew  that  he  had  to  have  a  large 
share  of  the  Republican  votes  to  win,  and 
lie  also  knew  that  the  voters,  and  even  the 
newspapers,  back  home  were  generally  un- 
aware of  what  had  been  revealed  about  Care- 
well,  except  for  the  1948  speech,  and,  like 
many  other  senators,  he  considered  that  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  bit  of  campaign  ex- 
pediency. "I  wanted  to  vote  for  Carswell," 
Burdick  explained  later.  "In  the  hearings, 
he  had  the  endorsement  of  the  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  purportedly  o?  Tuttle  and  Wis- 
dom, and  for  me  that  was  prlma-fade  evi- 
dence that  he  was  qualified,  so  I  voted  for 
him  in  committee. 

"But  then  it  turned  out  that  he  had  this 
huge  reversal  rate,  that  Tuttle  had  retracted 
his  support,  and  that  Wisdom  had  appar- 
ently refused  to  back  him  from  the  start. 
If  those  outstanding  Jurirts  who  knew  his 
work  at  first  hand  couldn't  go  for  him,  it 
had  to  mean  that  he  wasn't  qualified  after 
all.  That's  when  the  torture  set  In.  I  really 
agonized.  There  wasnt  much  external  pres- 
sure. Oh,  lawyers  from  home  wrote  me,  but 
I  didn't  hear  from  the  average  fellow.  I  got 
some  burning  from  pro-Carswell  senators 
but  not  much  from  the  other  side.  All  the 
pressure  was  from  inside  myself."  The  pres- 
sure continued  to  grow,  right  up  to  the  day 
of  the  final  vote,  and  no  one,  perhaps  In- 
cluding Burdlck,  knew  which  part  of  It  he 
would  finally  succumb  to.  "Both  sides  tried 
to  get  a  promise  from  me,  but  I  refused," 
he  said. 

In  the  weeks  after  the  Senate  hearings 
ended,  the  Yale,  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Howard  law  Journals,  twenty-one  professors 
from  the  Stanford  University  Law  School, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
representing  some  three  htmdrd  and  fifty 
thousand  people.  Issued  statements  cfllling 
on  the  Senate  to  reject  the  nomination.  On 
March  19th,  to  Just  about  everyone's  aston- 
ishment, nine  of  the  nineteen  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  State  University  School 
of  Law,  which  Carswell  had  helped  found, 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urging  him 
to  withdraw  the  nomination.  The  chairman 
of  the  university's  board  of  regents,  D.  Burke 
Kibler  III,  who  was  a  law  partner  of  Senator 
Spessard  L.  Holland.  Democrat  of  Florida, 
wrote  to  the  schoors  dean.  Joshua  Morse, 
complaining  about  the  faculty  members'  let- 
ter and  saying,  "I  am  sure  you  realize.  Josh, 
how  Imprudent  action  such  as  this  makes 
the  task  of  those  of  us  trying  to  get  adequate 
funding  for  the  university  even  more  diffi- 
cult." It  was  not  kiKwn  whether  Klbler's 
letter  alarmed  the  nine  professors,  but  It 
didn't  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  university,  for  subsequently  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  its  students  and  faculty 
held  a  rally  to  protest  the  President's  choice. 

Paradoxically,  while  opposition  to  that 
choice  was  growing  outside  the  Senate,  op- 
position Inside  It  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
collapsing.  Few  senators  who  were  engaged 
In  the  anti-Carswell  side  of  the  debate  had 
much  hope  that  they  could  prevail,  and  they 
were  reluctant  to  put  their  staffs  through 
the  arduous  business  of  writing  long 
speeches  and  themselves  through  the  risky 
business  of  delivering  them  and  arousing  the 
Ire  of  powerful  constituents  beck  home — all 
in  a  lost  cause.  Probably  the  opposition's 
greatest  frustraUon  was  its  inability  to  per- 
suade moderate  Democrats  to  share  their 
work  load.  For  instance.  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie,  of  Maine,  announced  his  opposition 
to  the  nomination  very  early,  but  he  refxised 
to  take  an  active  part  In  the  fight  against  it. 

In  any  event,  Bayh's  chief  aide,  Keefe,  and 

ft"   aide   Bees   were   becoming   increasingly 

desperate.  "We  were  booking  two-hour  slots 

for  the  senators  who  were  willing  to  help 
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out — In  effect,  creating  a  filibuster,  smd  yet 
trying  nor  to  let  It  look  Uke  a  filibuster." 
Rees  said  later  "All  we  were  doing  was  try- 
ing to  hold  the  floor.  But  you  need  three  or 
four  senators  at  a  time  to  make  It  work 
properly  so  they  can  engage  in  colloquies 
and  at  least  give  the  Impression  that  a 
genuine  debate  Is  going  on.  For  example. 
Senator  Bayh  had  a  ten-p.^ge  speech,  and, 
with  colloquies  and  all.  It  took  him  four 
hours  to  deliver  it.  But  In  general  liberals 
aren't  at  all  good  at  that  sort  of  thing,  be- 
cause they  don't  have  the  practice  at  it  that 
the  Southerners  have,  and  the  notion  of  any- 
thing resembling  the  hated  filibuster  em- 
barrasses them.  Also,  we  had  practically  no 
organization,  and  most  of  our  men  got  up 
and  read  mail  from  home  and  dreary  stuff 
Uke  that.  On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
of  March  we  had  only  one  man  at  a  time  on 
the  floor.  It  was  damned  difficult,  and  for  a 
time  there  It  looked  hopeless.  Fortunately, 
our  opponents  still  thought  they  had  plenty 
of  leeway,  and  didn't  push  for  a  vote.  If 
they  had,  that  would  have  v?rapped  it  up." 

On  the  nineteenth,  !t  appeared  that  the 
affair  was  to  be  wrapped  up  stmimarily  when 
an  article  by  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  appeared 
in  the  Times  stating,  In  part: 

"The  campaign  to  block  conflrmation  of 
G.  BLarrold  CarsweU  for  the  Supreme  Court 
bogged  down  on  the  Senate  floor  today  as 
critics  of  President  Nixon's  nominee  had 
trouble  sustaining  a  debate.  Confident  sup- 
porters of  Judge  Carswell  did  not  even  feel 
required  to  keep  a  spokesman  In  the  all-but- 
empty  chamber  most  of  the  day  as  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York,  for  the  Re- 
publicans, and  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  of 
Iowa,  for  the  Democrats,  droned  through 
long  readings  of  critical  material  ....  In 
the  light  of  the  day's  lack  of  acUvlty,  It  ap- 
peared doubtful  that  the  OarsweU  t^ponents 
would  be  able  to  extend  debate  beyond  next 
Wednesday  or  Thursday." 

"The  Weaver  piece  was  very  accurate,  but 
It  made  tis  mad  as  hell,"  Keefe  said  after- 
ward. "If  senators  read  it  and  got  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  Just  wasting  every- 
body's time,  we  were  through.  And,  even  more 
important,  if  it  convinced  Mansfield  that  our 
bad  showing  meant  we  couldnt  keep  our 
team  together,  we  had  no  chance.  It  was 
already  clear  that  he  was  beginning  to  lose 
Interest."  Although  the  Weaver  piece  nearly 
destroyed  the  anti-Carswell  cause,  in  the  exkd 
the  article  provided  Just  the  spur  that  was 
needed.  The  rest  of  that  day,  aides  engaged 
In  the  fight  scoured  the  Hill  looking  for 
some  senators  who  wotUd  probably  vote 
against  the  nomination  and  who  might  be 
persuaded  to  announce  their  Intentions  in 
advance  to  give  the  lagging  movement  a 
push. 

Two  unexpected  recruits  Joined  up— 
Vance  Hartke,  Democrat  of  Indiana,  who  was 
up  for  reelection,  whose  state  was  conserva- 
tive, and  who  was  thought  to  be  in  some 
trouble;  and  Gale  W.  McGee,  Democrat  of 
Wyoming,  who  had  much  the  same  prob- 
lems. To  make  it  appear  that  they  were 
merely  the  first  ripples  In  a  rising  wave  of 
opp)osltlon,  Bayh's  office  called  Gravel  and 
told  him  that  the  propitious  time  they  had 
been  waiting  for  had  arrived,  and  he  im- 
mediately went  to  the  floor  to  deUver  t,he 
speech  he  had  been  waiting  to  tise  for  several 
wacks  attacking  the  nomination.  That  was 
expected  to  have  a  strong  effect  on  Mans- 
field, who  would  see  at  once  that  the  switch 
of  the  only  Northern  Democrat  who  had 
voted  for  Haynsworth  would  probably  bring 
about  switches  by  others  who  had  taken  Vae 
same  course. 

Then  word  that  Burdlck  and  Schweiker 
were  ha\ring  second  thoughts  about  their 
earlier  support  of  Carswell  began  circulating 
on  the  Hill,  followed  by  rumors  that  four 
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Republicans  who  had  indicated  they  would 
vote  for  OarsweU — George  D.  Aiken  and 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  both  of  Vermont,  along 
with  Marlow  Cook,  ot  Kentucky,  and  Eiram 
Fong,  of  Hawmil — were  also  reconsidering 
their  position,  and  tiiat  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  had  almost 
decided  to  come  out  against  the  nomination. 

Aiken  was  the  senior  member  of  his  party 
In  the  Senate  and  a  person  of  great  Influence 
en  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  Fulbright  had 
never  backed  a  dvil-rights  bill  imtil  he  ytip- 
ported  the  Voting  Rights  Act  a  few  days 
earlier,  and  his  opposition  to  Carswell  might 
encourage  other  Southerners  to  break  loose: 
and  Cook,  who  had  led  the  fight  for  Hayns- 
worth, might  persuade  senators  from  both 
the  South  and  the  North  to  Join  him  If  he 
now  defected.  Cook  was  the  only  one  v  ho 
was  willing  to  answer  rejwrtcrs'  questions 
about  the  rumors.  'I  could  enthusiastically 
work  for  and  openly  endorse  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme 
Court,"  he  told  them.  "I  have  not  felt  that 
dpgree  of  enthtisiasm  for  this  nomination." 

To  convince  other  senators — Mansfield 
most  of  all — that  the  campaign  against  the 
nomination  was  serious,  Bayh  lined  up  the 
dozen  or  so  of  his  coUeagues  who  had  par- 
ticipated la  the  debate  and  persuaded  them 
to  divide  up  into  teams,  each  with  a  c.np- 
taln,  and  to  order  their  staffs  to  prep.nre 
long  and  detailed  speeches  for  delivery  ac- 
cording to  a  set  schedule. 

Tidings  took  over  the  largest  share  of  this 
tedious  and  Inglorious  work,  and  stayed 
on  the  fioor  for  hovirs  at  a  time  to  make 
fitue  that  the  debate  was  conducted  crisply. 
He  also  took  the  opportunity  whenever  an 
uncommitted  senator  wandered  lit — usually 
not  to  listen  but  to  get  away  from  the  dally 
office  grind— to  do  some  quiet  lobbying,  chief- 
ly among  those  who  were  known  to  be  the 
least  susceptible  to  the  standard  forms  of 
pohtical  pressure.  The  first  member  he  ap- 
proached was  Senator  Fulbright,  whose  re- 
cent break  with  the  South  over  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  seemed  an  encouraging  sign.  Tyd- 
ings had  been  a  U.S.  Attorney  before  coming 
to  the  Senate,  and  his  courtroom  experience 
had  made  him  a  tough  and  forceful  debater, 
but  In  this  case  he  dispensed  with  that  kind 
of  approach  and  relied  instead  on  gentle 
persuasion.  After  pointing  out  the  graver 
flaws  In  Carswell's  record,  he  reminded  Ful- 
bright of  the  vital  role  the  Supreme  Court 
played  in  a  critically  divided  society  and  of 
the  responslbUity  that  each  senator  had  un- 
der these  circumstances  to  cast  his  vote  as 
conscience,  not  politics,  dictated.  Fulbright 
listened  attentively,  and  afterward  he  con- 
ceded that  Tydings  arguments  had  Impressed 
him. 

Brooke  had  asked  everyone  on  his  side  not 
to  approach  Senator  Margaret  Cbaao  Smith, 
the  redoubtable  lady  from  Maine,  because  she 
resented  any  intrusion  when  she  was  faced 
with  a  decision  of  this  magnitude.  But  Tyd- 
ings decided  to  take  the  risk.  Sitting  down 
with  her  one  day,  he  began  talking  about  the 
time,  a  few  years  back,  when  Edward  Ken- 
nedy hsd  sponsored  the  nomination  of  a 
Boston  poUUdan  named  Francis  X.  Morrisey 
to  the  federal  bench.  At  the  time,  Tydings 
told  her,  he  had  been  scheduled  to  go  abroad 
with  Kennedy  shortly  after  the  Senate  voted 
on  Morrisey.  But  then  the  nominee  began, 
as  Tjdlngs  put  It,  "to  smell  a  little,"  and  he 
declde(l  that  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to 
leave  on  the  trip  e&rly,  to  avoid  the  dilemma 
of  either  voting  for  Morrisey  and  betraying 
his  own  conscience  or  voting  against  him 
and  betraying  his  friendship  wHh  Kennedy. 
FlnaUy,  though,  Tydings  attended  the  bear- 
ings on  the  nomlnatios.  and  decided  that 
Morrisey  wasn't  fit  to  be  on  any  bench.  "I 
saw  that  I  couldnt  dodge  It  then,  ao  I  told 
Ted  X  would  bftve  to  vote  against  him,"  Tyd- 
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tn^  said  to  Mrs.  Smith.  "In  my  opinion, 
Is  worse  than  Morrlsey,  and  none 
us  can  avoid  facing  our  responsibility." 
Sm.lth  seemed  moved  by  the  story,  but, 
always,  she  remained  noncommittal. 
Carswell'a  backers  also  used  the  Morrlsey 
to  defend  their  side.  At  one  point  In  the 
.  Senators  Gurney  and  Dole  engaged 
a  colloquy  designed  to  remind  their  col- 
that  while  Senator  Kennedy  was  a 
le^lng  opponent  of  the  present  nominee  be- 
of  bis  alleged  lack  of  credentials,  the 
had  been  the  leading  proponent  of 
Morrlsey  nomination  despite  that  candl- 
's  proved  lack  of  credentials.  Kennedy 
in  the  cloakroom,  and  when  he  was  told 
had  been  said  he  hurried  out  to  the 
and  Joined  the  debate.  As  It  happened, 
had  Intended  to  bring  up  the  Morrlsey 
sode  himself,  and  now  he  took  advantage 
the  opening  provided  by  Gurney  and  Dole 
told  them  that  when  a  large  number  of 
opposed  that  nomination  he  had 
hdrawn  it.  on  the  ground  that  It  was  bad 
po  ley  to  put  a  man  on  the  bench  if  so  many 
ators  were  against  him.  Now,  with  a  broad 
le,  Kermedy  suggested  that  the  opposing 
might  follow  the  same  course.  Morrlsey 
not  brought  up  again.) 
Jrdinarlly.  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
during  such  debates  have  little  effect, 
ce  few  members  attend  these  rhetorical 
raises,  and  those  who  do  rarely  listen, 
er.  one  speech  that  was  made  during 
debate  had  a  marked  effect,  not  on  one 
the  participants  but  on  the  presiding 
■ — who  is  usually  a  freshman  senator 
the  Vice-President  himself  is  in  the 
.  Late  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  a  week 
a  half  before  the  final  vote  was  taken, 
Goodell,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
an  hour  to  fill  bis  slot  In  Bayh's  sched- 
flnally  got  the  floor.  "By  then.  I  realized 
th^t  Just  about  everything  I  had  planned  to 
had  already  been  said."  he  recalled  not 
ago.  "Since  Mansfield  had  announced 
thfct  we  would  adjourn  when  I  finished,  there 
no  need  for  me  to  make  the  speech  Just 
hold  the  floor,  which  was  the  main  reason 
'  iras  there,  of  course.  So  I  decided  to  men- 
tic  n  a  couple  of  things  I  hadn't  heard  said 
and  Insert  the  rest  of  my  speech  In  the 
re  lord.  I  was  Just  about  to  do  that  when  I 
loi  iked  up  and  saw  that  Marlow  Cook  was 
pr  aiding.  So  I  made  a  four-minute  speech 
al:  ned  at  him.  My  main  point  was  that  Cars- 
w(ll  could  still  be  on  the  Supreme  Court  In 
ths  year  2000.  When  I  said  that,  Marlow 
Junped  straight  up  in  the  air." 


GEORGE  H.  SCRUTON 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MLSSOUTRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
p;  ivilege  to  know  and  respect  the  late 
G»rge  Scruton,  long  the  editor  of  the 
&  ^alia  Democrat  and  Capital  published 
ir  Sedalia.  Mo.,  a  part  of  the  Fourth 
D  istrict  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent. 

Although  I  have  previously  eulogized 
GJeorge  Scruton  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 

think  he  deserves  the  honor  to  have 
perpetuated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  additional  commentaries 
which  appeared  in  the  paper  that  he 
edited  for  so  many  years. 

First  is  a  statement  by  Kenneth  U. 
Ltve,    president    and   publisher  of   the 
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Sedalia  Democrat  Co.,  entitled  "Com- 
munity Loss"  which  appeared  in  the  Se- 
dalia Democrat  on  November  18,  1970,  as 
follows : 

COMMONTTT    LOSS 

A  newspaper  career  that  began  in  1907 
when  he  started  as  a  carrier  boy  for  The  Se- 
dalia Democrat  came  to  an  end  early  this 
morning  when  George  Henry  Scruton.  Jr., 
died  In  bis  sleep  at  his  home,  712  West  Third 
Street. 

After  holding  responsible  news  and  man- 
agement positions  with  the  Wabash,  Ind., 
and  Jeannette,  Pa.,  newspapers  In  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  he  returned  to  Sedalia  In 
1937  to  take  over  the  editorial  reins  of  The 
Democrat  and  Capital  and  to  help  guide  the 
business  activities  of  the   company. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  George 
Scruton  for  34  years.  I  knew  and  appreciated 
throughout  those  years  his  professional  com- 
petence, civic  Interest  and  friendly  person- 
ality. 

His  interests  ran  parallel  to  those  of  this 
conmiunity.  Even  when  he  attacked  the  ail- 
ments of  society,  be  remained  a  man  who 
could  objectively  view  both  sides  of  an  issue. 
Throughout  bis  career  he  did  not  allow  bis 
emotions  to  cloud  his  Judgment.  Sedalia  and 
the  people  of  this  community  came  first. 

During  bis  years  as  editor,  he  guided  The 
Democrat  and  Capital  with  an  editorial  policy 
which  marked  the  newspapers  as  leaders  in 
their  field.  In  the  last  few  years  he  gave  of 
his  time  to  help  in  the  training  of  those  who 
follow  him  In  news  and  editorial  positions 
of  responsibility. 

One  of  the  last  editorials  written  by  George 
perhaps  illustrates  best  the  key  to  his  Jour- 
nalistic career — an  emphasis  on  the  basic 
principle  of  "the  people's  right  to  know." 

His  death  leaves  a  void  not  only  at  The 
Sedalia  Democrat  and  Capital,  which  he  loved 
so  well,  but  the  community  at  large. 

The  staff  members  of  these  newspapers  Join 
the  Scruton  family  In  mourning  the  loss  of 
this  good  man.  His  absence,  both  Journalisti- 
cally and  personally,  will  be  sorely  felt  in 
Sedalia. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Se- 
dalia, Pettis  County,  and  all  west-cen- 
tral Missouri,  loved  George  Scruton  so 
much  that  on  his  passing  it  could  be  ex- 
pected that  one  of  the  citizens  of  Sedalia 
proceeded  to  compose  a  poem  which  later 
appeared  in  the  paper  edited  so  long  by 
Mr.  Scruton. 

In  my  opinion,  this  poem  summarizes 
our  good  friend's  life  just  about  as  well  as 
any  of  the  many  tributes  written  about 
him.  The  poem  quite  appropriately  points 
up  his  ability  as  an  editor.  It  goes  on  to 
emphasize  that  he  was  always  on  the 
side  of  progress ;  that  he  had  time  for  the 
lowly  as  well  as  the  high  ranking.  This 
most  comprehensive  poem  tells  about 
the  honors  George  had  received;  how  he 
loved  his  church  and  his  community  and, 
finally,  how  he  inspired  his  readers.  The 
concluding  line  of  the  poem  is  most  fit- 
ting because  it  suggests  that  when  George 
was  called  home  our  Heavenly  Father 
must  have  said  "Well  done." 

The  poem  of  Hazel  N.  Lang  follows: 
George  H.  Scruton 
And  so  the  final  -30- 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
Has  closed  the  work  forever 

ot  the  writings  of  this  sage. 
The  many  editorials 

For  progress  and  for  pride. 
Or  firey  ones  on  politics. 

He  didn't  care  which  side; 
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And  In  his  office  at  his  desk 

It  mattered  not  who  came. 
High  ranking  or  the  lowly. 

To  him  'twas  all  the  same, 
He  sat  and  listened  to  them 

Even  on  a  busy  day, 
"Everybody — even  screwballs 

"Leave    you    something,"    he    would    say. 
His  honors  were  many. 

So  much  he  had  to  give. 
Both  through  his  written  word 

And  the  way  he  tried  to  live. 
To  his  church  and  his  community 

He  was  ready  when  asked, 
I  never  heard  him  complain  once 

About  a  given  task, 
His  home  was  a  happy  one 

With  the  wife  whom  be  loved  so. 
The  neighbor  girl  he  married 

Fifty  years  ago. 
And  the  six  lovely  daughters. 

He  used  to  laugh  and  tell 
"With  the  kids  and  their  friends 

"Our  house  is  like  Grand  Hotel." 
And  then  the  grandchildren 

A  smile  would  light  his  face 
"Grandchildren — all  sizes 

Running  all  over  the  place." 
His  friends  were  so  many. 

Where  he  worked  and  down  the  street, 
He  always  had  a  greeting 

For  everyone  he'd  meet. 
Yes,  people  are  going  to  miss 

Seeing  him  about. 
Last  of  bis  newspaper  family 

And  the  Scruton  name  runs  out. 
The  community  has  a  loss 

For  in  his  great  career 
He  kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse 

Of  people  far  and  near. 
He  has  given  readers  insight 

Of  the  Issues  of  the  day. 
Or  inspired  or  delighted  them 

In  things  that  he  would  say 
They  loved  his  editorials 

Serious  or  those  in  fun, 
I'm  certain  when  God  called  blm  home 

He  must  have  said:  "Well  done." 


RUSSIA'S  INTENTIONS  ARE  CLEAR 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or   VDIGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  by  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  Copley 
News  Service,  is  not  only  revealing,  but 
reminds  us  once  again  of  the  perils  we 
face.  The  Soviet  policymakers  have 
changed  direction  on  several  occasions 
since -1961,  but  the  goal  remains  the 
same— bury  the  United  States  economi- 
cally and  world  conquest. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  economically,  as  well 
as  militarily,  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  over- 
taking us  on  both  counts.  It  is  possible 
that  enslaved  people  dragging  their 
chains  can  outdistance  free  men  dragging 
their  feet. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Admiral  Libby's  timely  article, 
which  I  insert  at  this  point: 
Russia  Seems  To  Have  Made  Its  Intentions 
Clear 
(Ruthven  E.  Libby) 

On  Jan.  6,  1961,  Niklta  Khrushchev  de- 
livered a  major  speech  reaffirming  that  the 
Communist  goal  Is  world  domination  and 
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that  they  will  pay  any  price  to  attain  it.  He 
then  proceeded,  in  unequivocal  language  im- 
possible to  misunderstand,  to  spell  out  ex- 
actly how  the  VSJB.R.  intended  to  proceed 
toward  their  objective. 

Khrushchev  was  deposed,  but  his  program 
continues  to  be  followed  implicitly.  The  ac- 
curacy of  his  predictions  as  to  how  the  plans 
would  work  out  is  phenomenal. 

At  the  time.  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  an  ex- 
pert on  Soviet  affairs,  made  a  scholarly  anal- 
ysis of  his  "Mein  Kampf"  speech,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  The  effort  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
much  in  vain,  so  far  as  getting  anything  done 
was  concerned.  But  one  needs  only  to  review 
this  analysis  in  the  light  of  the  developments 
during  the  enstUng  nine  years  to  realize 
bow  much  later  it  is  than  most  Americans 
think. 

Some  of  the  high  points  of  the  analysis  are 
these: 

The  Communists  believe  that  the  victory  of 
,'  orld  communism  will  be  attained  In  the 
present  era  of  world  history,  which  will  ex- 
tend to  approximately  1975. 

Armed  struggle  is  Inevitable.  But  a  global 
thermonuclear  war  is  not  necessarily  inevi- 
table. If  the  free  world,  and  especially  the 
United  States,  capitulates,  then  such  a  war 
will  be  unnecessary.  (Khrushchev  thought,  in 
1961,  that  such  capitulation  was  unlikely. 
Obviously  the  present  Soviet  rulers  do  not 

f.Mnlc  80.) 

The  Communist  parties  in  free  world  coun- 
tries, and  their  sympathizers,  must  do  every- 
thlnk  in  their  power  to  facilitate  nuclear 
blackmail  by  the  U.SJSJI.  and  to  prevent 
military  resistance  by  the  free  world.  Mean- 
while, the  U.S.SJi.  and  the  Soviet  bloc  must 
not  leave  any  stoiLe  unturned  to  increase 
their  military  power  in  order  to  fight  the 
probable  (albeit  not  inevitable)  world  war 
and  to  win  the  global  thermonuclear  conflict. 

The  turning  point  in  history  will  oome 
when  the  Soviet  Union,  irrespective  of  F>er- 
capita  productickn  in  industrial  goods, 
achieves  technologically  superior  armaments 
and  attains  a  military  force  which,  quail  ca- 
tively  and  quantitatively,  will  be  superior  to 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

This  superior  force  wiU  then  be  employed 
in  the  second  phase  of  the  current  historical 
era.  During  the  first  phase,  the  free  world 
will  be  worn  down  by  wars  of  liberation,  up- 
risings, infiltration,  threats,  riots  and  all 
forms  of  internal  violence;  and  deluded  by 
propaganda  on  disarmament,  specifically  nu- 
clear disarmament  and  disarmament  negotia- 
tions, all  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Soviet 
strategy. 

In  sum,  Soviet  strategy  is  based  on  the 
one  hand  on  achieving  optimal  military 
power  and  building  and  strengthening  Com- 
munist poUtlcal  armies  throughout  the  free 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  strategy  utillTes 
massive  deception  to  bring  about,  through 
the  unilateral  miUtary  weakening  of  the  free 
worM  (to  which  we  have  conirlbuted  en- 
thusiastically), the  moral  paralysis  of  the 
free  world  governments,  and  the  demoraUza- 
tlon  of  pubUc  opinion,  the  capitulation  of  the 
United  States. 

If  this  strategy  fails,  then  the  Soviet  Union 
Intends  to  destroy  the  United  States  by  nu- 
clear weapons. 

WeU.  this  Is  old  hat,  of  courae,  ao  why 
bring  it  up  now? 

The  reason  for  doing  ao  is  that  there  U 
not  one  shred  of  evidence  of  any  change 
in  Soviet  Intenuoos,  but  there  is  Incontro- 
Vf^rUble  evidence  that  their  capabilities  to 
achieve  their  objective  have  Increased  stead- 
ily and  continue  to  do  so.  Hitler  ttdd  th* 
world  of  his  Intentions,  and  nobody  believed 
him. 
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The  Russians  have  tcrid  us,  repeatedly, 
of  theirs;  yet  Americans  gamble  that  they 
don't  reaUy  mean  it.  This  is  a  strange  atti- 
tude, Biuoe  they  are  foUowtng  thetr  blue- 
print for  conquest  methodically,  and  the 
Russians  are  becoming  increasingly  arrogant 
in  their  dealings  vrith  the  United  States. 

Consider  one  small  bvit  crucial  area  of  the 
world,  the  Middle  East. 

At  a  secret  Communist  party  meeting  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1967.  Soviet  Party  Secre- 
tary Leonid  Brezhnev  declared  that  one  of 
the  paramotmt  alms  of  the  Russians  was  the 
removal  of  the  U.S.  6th  Keet  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  they  have  not  3ret  succeeded 
In  doing,  quite.  But  their  Mediterranean  fleet 
outnumbers  ours. 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed chief  of  naval  operations,  points  out 
that  the  Soviet  navy  is  not  only  new,  power- 
ful and  modern,  but  is  "optimized  against 
ours  .  .  .  because  it  came  second  and  was 
able  to  capitalize  not  only  on  our  weaknesses, 
but  on  the  explosion  in  technology  which  has 
occurred  in  the  naval  arena  in  recent  years." 

Vice  Adm.  David  C.  Richaxdaon,  the  pre- 
vious 6th  Fleet  commander,  said  recently 
that  "the  character  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  makes  the  most  sense  if  they 
use  it  for  a  surprise  attack.  They  could  clob- 
ber us  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  sur- 
prised." 

He  added  that  the  Soviet  fleet  has  one 
marked  advantage  over  the  6th  Fleet  in  its 
concentration  on  surface-to-surface  missile 
ships  which,  if  employed  in  connection  with 
shore-based  air  power,  could  give  the  6th 
Fleet  a  bad  time. 

The  growing  intransigence  of  the  Russians 
and  their  continuing  refusal  to  cooperate  in 
any  way  with  the  United  States  in  trying  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  for  the  Arab-Israeli 
imbroglio  is  Indicative  of  their  estimate  of 
Ui^  relative  value,  militarily  and  pcditically, 
of  the  6th  Fleet  versus  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  total  power  equa- 
tion in  the  area. 

Consider  what  America  fsices  if  the  need 
should  arise — as  it  almost  did  In  the  recent 
Jordanian  civil  war — to  land  amphibious 
troops  against  the  physical  interference  of 
the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet.  Zumwalt 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  "the 
ramifications  of  abridging  or  abrogating  our 
commitments  comes  into  sharp  focus  when 
measured  against  the  forces  we  oppose  and 
their  political  effect"  In  this  area. 

If  it  has  not  already  arrived,  the  time  Is 
not  far  off  when  the  Soviet  navy  will  be  able 
successfully  to  challenge  the  U.8.  Navy  any- 
where in  tite  world  tmless  prompt  and  dras- 
tic steps  are  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  military  threat,  the 
United  States  faces  the  political  prospiect 
that  if  nations  become  convinced  that  the 
U.S.SJl.  is  definitely  more  powerful,  they 
will  back  away  from  their  U.S.  commitments 
and  seek  accommodations  with  the  U.8.SJI. 

For  the  first  law  of  these  nations  Is  self- 
preservation.  Washington  would  do  well  to 
talc;  the  same  attitude. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  POOR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALlrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiwtday,  December  3,  1979 

Mt.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  placing  In  the  Rtcord 

an   excellent  cohnnn  by   Colman  Mc- 
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earthy  from  today's  Washington  Post 
on  the  dismemberment  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  one  of  the  best  inventions 
of  the  late  war  on  poverty.  I  think  Mr. 
McCarthy  makes  his  point  very  clear 
and  the  column  needs  no  further  elab- 
oration by  me,  except  to  offer  my  opinion 
that  the  situation  he  describes  is  dis- 
graceful. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

The  Law,  the  Poor  and  Social  Chance 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

The  recent  dispute  between  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  public  interest  law 
firms  had  hardly  died  when  another  blowup 
occured  between  the  system  and  a  group  of 
change-minded  lawyers.  Involved  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  law  firm — the  Z.OOO-meniber 
Legal  Services  Program — whose  director 
Terry  Lenzner  was  fired  on  Nov.  19  by  OBO 
bead  Donald  Rumsfeld.  The  bouncing  was 
a  surprise;  only  18  months  ago,  Rumsfeld  had 
brought  Lenzner,  a  former  Harvard  football 
captain,  aboard  with  glowing  words:  "I  have 
confidence  in  his  judgment,  ahUi^  and 
commitment." 

Sides  are  now  being  drawn  on  the  rigbt- 
ness  of  Rumsfeld's  action  and  what  it  may 
mean  for  the  future  of  the  program.  Beyond 
dispute,  however,  is  the  record  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  itself  and  the  way  tt  baa 
in  five  years  made  poverty  law  anything  but 
poor  law.  Unlike  many  traditional  legal  aid 
society  attorneys  who  took  caaes  for  the  in- 
digent as  though  involved  in  charity  work, 
most  LSP  lawyers  have  seen  their  clients  as 
having  a  rig /it  to  representatton.  Funded  this 
year  for  858  million  and  Involving  some  2,000 
lawyers  in  850  projecto,  the  program  has 
shown  dramatically  that  the  l^ai  problems 
of  the  poor  cannot  be  separated  Irom  the 
tragic  social  and  econotnlc  problems  of  pov- 
erty. Unsurprisingly,  many  of  the  program's 
most  bitter  enemies  have  been  thoee  who  be- 
lieve the  poor  sbouid  be  "less  demanding" 
about  social  change. 

Legal  Services  was  endorsed  from  the  be- 
ginning— early  1965 — by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  When  LSP  began,  no  law  school 
in  the  country  had  courses  in  poverty  law; 
today,  more  than  100  do.  In  1968  about  half 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  graduates  ap- 
plied for  LSP  Jobs  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  proj- 
ect recently  announced  10  staff  openings; 
300  young  lawyers  applied.  With  some  1.2 
million  eases  in  1969,  two  massive  volumes 
of  the  poverty  law  reporter  have  been  filled. 
Never  before  has  the  Justice  indxietry  so 
boomed. 

Five  recent  cases  reveal  both  the  pro- 
gram's   power    and    philosophy: 

Taking  an  established  law  that  forbade 
growers  from  hiring  Mexican  laborers 
across  the  border,  the  Callfarnia  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  lawyers  sued  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  enforce  its  own  regulations 
against  this  practice.  The  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble growers  were  only  too  eager  to  get  Mexi- 
can help;  it  came  cheap.  A  federal  district 
court  upheld  the  CRLA  request,  but  not 
until  the  Labor  Department  was  publicly 
embarrassed  and  the  mighty  California 
growers  were  incensed.  The  general  public 
was  not  without  benefit:  the  use  of  alien 
labor  by  the  growers  cost  U.8.  farm  workers 
and  taxpayers  $131  million  a  year  in  wages 
and  welfare  sujiport. 

In  Washington,  LSP  lawyers  took  the  case 
of  some  tenants  In  the  Trenton  Terrace 
apartments  who  refused  to  pay  rent  until  a 
court  decided  on  the  landlord's  alleged  hotis- 
Ing  code  violations,  "nie  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upheld  the  Legal  Services  lawyers. 
Why  should  tenants  pay  for  scHnethlng  they 
arent  getting? 
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Federal  Court  In  San  Francisco  ruled 
tl  .at  the  state  welfare  department  could  not 
r(  quire  needy  Catholic  mothers  to  file  for 
ci  vorce  to  qualify  for  aid  for  their  children. 
A  3  LSP  lawyer,  on  behalf  on  an  undlvorced 
C  itholic  mother,  turned  the  law  around. 

In  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  a  group  of  In- 
d  an  prisoners  in  the  city  jail  asked  LSP 
l£  wyers  for  help  on  the  prounds  that  the  Jail 
u  M  subhuman,  with  three  times  the  number 
o:  Inmates  allowed  under  the  health  ordl- 
n  ince.  The  lawyers  took  a  film  of  the 
s(  ualor,  showed  It  in  federal  court  and  won 
a  decision  forcing  the  city  to  build  a  new 
p  ison  facility. 

An  LSP  lawyer,  on  behalf  of  the  black 
c(  mmunlty  In  Prattsville,  Ala.,  sued  the  city 
tc  require  it  to  use  tax  funds  without  dis- 
ci Imination.  A  district  court  Judge  agreed 
ai  id  ordered  the  city  to  provide  recreational 
fscilities  accessible  to  both  black  and  white 
re  sidents. 

A  major  weakness  of  the  program  has 
b(  en  the  lack  of  client  voice.  In  nearly  all 
ir  iddlo  and  upper-class  lawyer-client  rela- 
ti  jnships,  It  Is  the  client  who  Is  boss;  he  has 
tl  e  money  and  he  pays.  Because  the  poor 
hi  ive  no  money,  too  often  they  are  not  the 
boss,  but  must  depend  on  paternalism.  "This 
h  IS  been  true  all  along,"  said  Jean  Cahn, 
tl  e  program's  first  director.  With  Edgar 
C  ihn,  her  husband,  she  wrote  an  article  in 
tie  Yale  Law  Journal  (1964)  that  was  the 
Ll  !P  blueprint.  "Only  recently  was  some- 
tl  Ing  done — the  National  Clients  Council,  an 
OSO-funded  body,  ensures  a  voice  to  the 
pi  or.  It  gives  the  client  with  no  money  as 
rr  uch  say  in  his  case  as  the  rich  client 
hi  13  in  his."  Mrs.  Cahn.  a  creative  lawyer 
w  10  is  a  pain-in-the-neck  to  many  bureau- 
cr  Its.  is  director  of  the  Urban  Law  Institute 
at  George  Washington  University. 

A  second  handicap  Is  the  legal  system  it- 
B€  If — the  slow,  technical  and  expensive  knot 
It  which  lawyers,  clients  and  courts  are 
ol  ten  hopelessly  tangled.  To  delay  Justice  is 
tc  guarantee  injustice.  Ideas  like  using  non- 
pi  of  esslonals  In  certain  court  jobs  are  years 
aliead  of  their  time. 

The  recent  firing  of  Terry  Lenzner  has 
cE  used  dismay  among  many  In  the  organized 
bi  X.  The  former  director,  who  worked  for 
tl  e  Justice  Department  on  the  Philadelphia, 
W  Iss.,  civil  rights  murder  case,  was  respected 
as  a  dedicated  lawyer  committed  to  peaceful 
ci  ange  within  the  system. 

Going  into  one  part  of  that  system  was 
ni  it  an  easy  choice.  Lenzner  overcame  only 
w  th  difficulty  his  wariness  of  both  the  Nixon 
pi  lilosophy — which  now  he  characterizes  as 
"\  otes  first,  the  poor  second" — and  of  Mr. 
R  imsfeld  who  votes  against  GEO  In  Con- 
gi  ess.  "But  I  came  to  GEO  anyway,"  said 
L<  nzner  last  week,  now  sifting  new  job  of- 
fe  rs.  "Slowly,  though,  things  became  nega- 
ti  re.  I  was  told  that  every  lawyer  I  hired  for 
m  y  staff  had  to  be  cleared  politically  by  the 
W  hlte  Hou«!e.  My  orders  were  to  hire  only 
re  festered  Republicans.  I  was  astonished  at 
hi  iw  cravenly  politics  was  mixed  with  social 
jistice.  I  resisted." 

The  present  dispute  about  Legal  Services 
c'c  n  only  delight  its  many  enemies,  ranging 
fr  jm  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  Mississippi  Re- 
p  iblican  Party.  On  the  surface,  LSP  law- 
y<  rs  have  been  caught  taking  the  case  of  a 
B  ack  Panthers  group  in  New  Orleans.  Aside 
fr  >m  the  fact  that  Black  Panthers  have  as 
nn  uch  right  to  LSP  lawyers  as  any  other  poor 
pi  rson  If  they  are  indigent  (which  they  were 
ir  this  eviction  case)  the  real  dispute  is  lost 
ir  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  dust:  The  major 
q  lotion  has  to  do  with  political  control  of 
tl  e  vrogram.  The  agency's  critics  will  now 
si  out  "Black  Panthers"  when  LSP  la  men- 
ti  )ned,  the  same  way  Sen.  John  McClellan 
Ic  ved  to  shout  the  scareword  "Blackstone 
Ringers"  (a  Chicago  gang)  two  years  ago  In 
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connection  with  OEG's  community  action 
program.  Meanwhile,  attention  is  diverted 
from  the  real  threat  to  the  program — turn- 
ing It  over  to  the  non-lawyer  officials.  This 
Is  already  happening,  according  to  Terry 
Lenzner  and  Mrs.  Cahn. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  would  have  no 
problems  today  if  poverty  did  not  Involve 
social,  economic  and  political  realities.  But 
it  does.  Many  politicians  and  rich  business- 
men, especially  at  the  local  level  where  the 
power  must  be  guarded,  see  the  presence  of 
an  LSP  office  only  as  trouble.  The  poor  learn 
they  have  rights  and  the  next  thing  you 
know  they  are  demanding  those  rights.  But 
the  value  of  LSP  is  that  the  rights  are  de- 
manded in  court  peacefully,  not  in  the 
streets  bloodily.  One  would  think  the  politi- 
cians and  businessmen  would  welcome  that. 
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LOUIE  PEICK  HONORED  AS  MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR  IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  more  than  1,200  people  attended  a 
banquet  in  Chicago  at  which  Louie  Peick, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Local  705  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
was  honored  as  Chicago's  Labor  Leader 
of  the  Year. 

It  was  an  exciting  and  inspiring  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  served  his  country  well 
as  one  of  our  most  responsible  and  dedi- 
cated labor  leaders. 

The  legion  of  friends  who  joined  in 
honoring  Louie  Peick,  testifies  to  the  high 
regard  which  all  hold  for  him  and  for  the 
high  standards  that  he  has  brought  to 
the  labor  movement. 

Louie  Peick  symbolizes  the  very 
strength  of  America's  labor  movement, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  join 
this  very  outstanding  group  of  Chicago 
civic  and  labor  leaders  in  paying  tribute 
to  Louie  Peick. 

It  was  a  particularly  rewarding  ex- 
perience because  the  recognition  of  Louie 
Peick  as  Labor  Leader  of  the  Year  served 
also  as  an  excellent  occasion  to  spur  the 
sale  of  bonds  for  Israel.  It  was  an  eve- 
ning when  Chicago  paid  honor  to  a  man 
for  his  ideals  and  to  a  nation  for  her 
stubborn  defense  of  man's  highest  ambi- 
tion— to  be  free. 

Louie  Peick  and  the  heroic  nation  of 
Israel  have  much  in  common;  both  are 
resolute  in  their  belief  with  respect  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  their  determination 
that  the  freedom  of  man  shall  remain 
inviolate. 

The  evening  was  more  significant  with 
the  presence  of  the  general  vice  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Prank  Fitzsimmons. 

I  am  putting  in  the  Record  today  the 
inspiring  remarks  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  in 
honoring  Louie  Peick,  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks of  Ray  Schoessling,  president  of 
the  joint  coimcil  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  in  Chicago.  I 
am  also  including  in  the  Record  today 
the  tribute  paid  to  Louie  Peick  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Lee,  president  of  the  Chicago 
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AFL-CIO,  and  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
putting  in  the  Record  today  the  humble 
remarks  of  Louie  Peick,  himself. 

City  treasurer  of  Chicago.  Marshall 
Korshak,  did  an  outstanding  job  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  I  CDuld  not 
even  begin  to  list  the  myriad  civic,  in- 
dustrial, religious,  and  labor  leaders  who 
joined  in  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Peick. 

Testimonial  remarks  by  Mr.  Frank 
Fitzsimmons,  Mr.  Ray  Schoessling,  Mr. 
William  A.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Louie  Peick 
follow : 

Remarks  of  Frank  Fitzsimmons.  General 
Vice  President 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  to  the 
B9nds  for  Israel  Committee  that  Louis  Peick 
Is  a  good  man  to  have  on  your  side.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  I  am  most  happy  to  be 
here  tonight  when  you  honor  one  of  Chi- 
cago's great  labor  leaders,  and  when  you 
meet  for  a  cause  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support. 

I  suppose  that  the  one  word  which  suras 
up  the  reason  for  which  you  meet  tonight  is 
"independence."  It  is  a  word  which  describes 
the  nature  of  both  the  man  you  honor  and 
the  cause  you  support. 

First,  let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  the 
man.  Louis  Peick.  He  is  no  stranger  to  us. 
either  Eis  a  most  likeable  personality  or  as  a 
man  of  action  and  accomplishments.  There 
Is  no  greater  test  of  a  man's  ability,  that  I 
know  of,  than  to  put  him  in  charge  of  a  large 
local  union  In  this  day  and  age.  Years  ago,  I 
suppose,  men  of  Inadequate  talents  have 
survived  in  such  situations. 

Let  me  say  that  today,  at  a  time  when 
unrest  has  become  almost  a  national  charac- 
teristic, no  labor  leader  survives  for  any 
length  of  time  on  anything  else  than  abiliiy 
to  lead  men. 

We  can  quite  confidently  say  here  to- 
night that  Louis  Peick  has  passed  that  test. 
And,  I  think  of  another  test  which  Louie 
has  passed  with  flying  colors. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  here  in  Chicago,  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  still 
has  an  abundance  of  excellent  leaders,  con- 
sidering past  leaders  In  the  Teamsters  Union 
In  Chicago  such  as  Bill  Neon,  Wilt  Hanley. 
Sandy  O'Brien,  Frank  Brown.  No  man  has 
made  more  of  a  mark  on  the  Chicago  labor 
movement  than  Ray  Schoessling.  Chicago  la- 
bor on  more  than  one  occasion  rightfully 
has  honored  Ray  for  the  excellence  he  lends 
to  the  labor  movement. 

We  have  another  fellow  here  In  Chicago 
who  not  only  has  a  reputation  as  a  giant 
among  leaders,  but  also  stands  tall  among 
men.  I  am  talking  about  Don  Peters,  who 
took  a  small  local  union  and  built  it  into 
the  largest  local  union  in  the  Teamsters. 

That  is  the  kind  of  company  that  Louis 
Peick  keeps,  and  you  don't  build  a  reputa- 
tion like  Louis  Peick  has  on  excuses  and  fan- 
fare. You  build  It  on  a  solid  performance  of 
representing  your  members. 

So,  Louis  Peick,  I  concur  in  the  honor  paid 
you  here  tonight.  It  is  well  deserved  and  wejl 
earned.  I  congratulate  you  and  the  commit- 
tee which  arranged  the  honor. 

I  can  tell  you  here  tonight  that  teamsters 
are  no  strangers  when  It  comes  to  the  State 
of  Israel. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  In  the  teamsters 
know — and  know  well — the  Importance  of 
having  a  free  trade  union  movement  in  Israel. 
We  know  that  free  trade  unionism — as  we 
know  it  and  practice  It  here  in  the  United 
States — is  almost  nonexlstant  in  the  Middle 
East,  except  in  Israel,  and  we  are  obligated 
to  do  all  that  we  can  to  preserve  not  only 
the  labor  movement  in  Israel,  but  also  the 
great  nation  It  serves. 

Our  brothers  in  the  labor  movement  in 
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Israel,  along  with  their  fellow  country  men, 
have  Just  gone  through  a  period  of  a  shaky 
truce.  For  a  period,  at  least,  the  guns  have 
been  silenced  even  though  the  passions  which 
send  men  to  war  have  not  been  completely 
abated. 

Thank  God,  the  truce — however  shaky — 
has  been  extended,  and  hopefully  out  of  the 
extension  a  peace  can  be  established,  there- 
by giving  all  men  In  that  area  the  chance  to 
expend  their  energies  in  constructive  pur- 
suits, rather  than  venting  their  angers  and 
their  national  passions  with  instruments  of 
war. 

Well,  this  night  belongs  to  Louie  Peick. 
The  honor  you  pay  him  is  well  deserved.  I 
think,  however,  Louie  wi:i  agree  that  a 
measure  of  praise  goes  to  everyone  who  is 
here  tonight.  All  of  you  recognize  the  man, 
and  the  cause  to  which  he  has  lent  his  name. 

You  all  realize  the  Importance  of  a  free 
trade  union  movement  In  an  area  of  the 
world  where  freedom  Is  In  scarce  quantity. 
If  you  did  not  feel  that  way,  you  would  not 
be  here  tonight,  so  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  go  out  to  you,  too. 

If  I  were  to  propose  a  toast  to  your  guest 
of  honor.  It  would  go  something  like  this: 

To  a  man  of  service  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  honorable  profession  of  rep- 
resenting his  fellow  man  for  a  better  way 
of  life. 

To  a  man  who  associates  himself  with 
truly  Important  causes,  and  has  that  kind 
of  Intelligence  which  strips  away  i>asslon 
and  prejudices  to  further  important  causes. 

To  a  man,  Louis  Peick,  for  whom  we  wish 
only  the  best  of  everything  and  whose 
example  will  serve  all  men  as  they  grapple 
with  problems  which  sometimes  appear  to 
defy  solution. 

Thank   you. 

W  A.  Lee  Speech 

Thank  you,  Marshall  Korshak  . . . 

Reverend  Clergy,  General  Vice-President 
Frank  Fitzsimmons,  Secretary-Treasurer  Tom 
Plynn,  Ray  Schoessling,  and  other  officers  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Congressman  Puclnskl,  and  friends  of  Louie 
Peick  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  the  greetings  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Union  Council. 

We  In  the  Chicago  Laljor  movement  have 
an  unbroken  record  of  support  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Long  before  1948  . . .  when  Israel  was  estab- 
lished as  a  free  and  Independent  nation  . . . 
labor  In  Chicago  and  throughout  our  country 
worked  for  establishment  of  a  homeland 
which  the  Jewish  people  could  call  their 
own. 

We  have  bought  State  of  Israel  bonds. 

We  have  actively  supported  Histradrut . . . 
the  Israel  Federation  of  Labor  . . .  which  Is 
the  llfeblood  of  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress In  Israel  ...  for  all  workers  .  .  .  Jewish, 
Arab  or  Christian. 

This  evening's  great  dinner  Is  an  example 
of  our  continuing  interest  In  Israel. 

Those  responsible  for  planning  this  event 
chose  their  guest  of  honor  well. . .  Because 
Louie  Peick  gives  a  lift  to  any  gathering  of 
people  In  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 

Louie  Peick  Is  the  kind  of  man  we  In  the 
lat>or  movement  have  learned  to  love ...  re- 
spect . . .  and  support  in  any  activity  in 
which  he  Is  Involved. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  of  the 
quiet  acts  of  charity  performed  by  Louie.  .  .  . 

We  can  point  to  literally  thousands  of 
people  who  live  better  because  Louie  Peick 
made  their  problems  his  own. 

I  think  this  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  make 
this  point. 

While  the  Teamsters  are  not  part  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
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Union  Council  ...  in  formal  terms  or  in 
payment  of  per  capita  tax  .  .  .  they  are  and 
always  will  be  in  the  front  ranks  of  united 
labor  in  this  community  .  .  .  because  of  men 
like  Ray  Schoessling,  Louie  Peick  and  their 
associates  in  the  Teamsters'  movement. 

Louie  Peick  embodies  in  his  actions  and 
in  his  character  the  meaning  of  words  like 
fraternity  and  solidarity. 

You  ask  Louie  Peick  ...  or  for  that  mat- 
ter ..  .  practically  any  Teamster  in  Chicago 
for  assistance  .  .  .  and  the  response  Is  not 
only  "yes"  .  .  .  but  how  much  do  you  need 
or  how  many  men  do  you  want  and 
when  .  .  . 

That's  what  the  labor  movement  is  all 
about.  That  Is  the  kind  of  unionism  I  hope 
I  learned  as  an  officer  of  the  Bakery  Drivers' 
Union. 

As  long  as  I  can  Influence  our  policy  that 
will  be  the  attitude  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  Chi- 
cago with  respect  to  the  Teamsters. 

So  you  can  see  .  .  .  that  we  in  Chicago 
have  never  had  a  divided  labor  movement. 

We  are  one  .  .  .  and  we  shall  be  one  .  .  . 
because  that  is  how  we  can  best  serve  the 
workers  we  are  privileged  to  represent. 

So  to  Louie  Peick  .  .  .  and  his  lovely  fam- 
ily ..  .  we  wish  good  health  .  .  .  joy  .  .  . 
and  all  the  rewards  of  the  good  life  .  .  . 
now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  Louie  Peick  .  .  .  Israel  and  freedom 
have  a  staunch  friend  .  .  .  and  so  do  we. 

Remarks  of  Roy  Schoessling 

The  success  of  this  great  dinner  is  a  testi- 
monial to  a  brave  and  free  nation  and  a 
strong  and  vigorous  trade  unionist. 

Both  the  State  of  Israel  and  Louie  Peick 
know  what  It  means  to  fight  for  what  is 
right. 

Others  have  given  us  in  clear  language  the 
meaning  of  Israel's  survival  in  today's  trou- 
bled world. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  man 
who  is  always  at  your  side  when  you  have 
a  problem. 

Israel  has  a  problem,  so  Louie  Peick  and 
his  friends  are  here  to  help. 

It  Is  fitting.  Indeed,  that  In  Israel  and  in 
the  American  labor  movement  we  people 
greet  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

And  if  any  man  needs  a  brother,  I  hope 
he  is  like  Louie  Peick. 

He  doesn't  ask  many  questions. 

He  has  an  Instinct  for  doing  the  right 
thing. 

We  have  been  together  in  good  times,  and 
when  the  going  was  a  little  rough. 

I  have  seen  him  tested  by  the  toughest 
combination  of  opponents,  and  he  came  out 
stronger  than  ever,  because  he  knew  In  bis 
bones  that  he  was  right. 

He  has  never  asked  anyone  to  do  what  he 
himself  has  not  done,  and  will  do  again  and 
again. 

He  hasn't  learned  to  say  no — except  to  In- 
justice. 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  we  honor  this 
evening. 

I  know  him  as  "brother" — In  the  personal 
sense — and  In  the  fraternal  meaning  of  the 
word  as  a  fellow  trade  unionist. 

Louie  Peick  gets  to  the  point  in  a  hurry, 
because  he  says  what  he  means  and  he  means 
what  he  says. 

Ladles  and  gentleman — our  guest  of 
honor — Louie  Peick. 

Remarks  bt  Louie  Peick 

Thank  you,  Ray  Schoessling. 

Distinguished  guests  and  friends:  I  deeply 
appreciate  this  high  honor  from  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  personal  tribute. 

I  believe  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  close  Unk 
between  the  American  labor  movement  and 
the  State  of  Israel. 
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The  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  knows  well 
the  fight  for  freedom — here  in  America  and 
in  Israel. 

She  was  an  active  trade  unionist  as  a 
teacher  in  Milwaukee,  and  today  her  coun- 
try has  the  highest  degree  of  organization 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  free  labor  without  de- 
mocracy. 

We  In  the  American  trade  unions  know 
how  the  Communists  and  other  subversive 
groups  have  tried  to  take  over  our  unions 
in  the  past. 

They  failed  then,  and  they  will  never  suc- 
ceed, as  long  as  American  labor  remains 
strong  and  free. 

Today,  the  Communists  are  trying  to  de- 
stroy Israel. 

They  cannot  tolerate  the  Idea  of  a  free 
and  Independent  country  In  the  Near  East. 

The  Sortets  want  the  entire  Near  East  to 
become  a  Communist-controlled  colony. 

That's  what  the  argument  is  all  about. 

We  in  organized  labor  see  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  in  practical  terms. 

We  want  Israel  to  survive. 

We  think  that  the  Israeli  government  has 
a  lot  to  offer  as  an  example  to  its  neighbors. 

A  child  born  today  will  live  twice  as  long 
in  Israel  as  in  most  of  the  Arab  countries. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  know  what 
that  means. 

That  Is  why  we  negotiate  contracts  with 
employers,  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  people. 

Surely  the  governments  of  the  countries 
around  Israel  have  a  lot  to  gain  from  negoti- 
ations. 

I  don't  know  all  the  Issues. 

But  I  think  they  can  be  settled,  with  mu- 
tual benefit  for  all. 

The  Commimists  have  a  vested  interest  in 
conflict. 

That  Is  why  we  support  State  of  Israel 
Bonds,  to  keep  this  small  country  strong  and 
free. 

I  appreciate  what  all  of  you  have  done  to 
invest  in  the  future  of  democracy  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Many  people  have  worked  hard. 

I  can  express  my  feelings  best  by  urging 
all  of  you  to  keep  your  faith  in  Israel  and 
freedom,  and  to  say  simply,  thank  you. 


TAFT  SAYS  PLANT  CLOSING  SHOWS 
NEED  FOR  TAX  CRZIDITS  FOR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  EQUIP- 
MENT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  recent  Senate  campaign,  I  spoke  out 
on  what  I  believe  is  the  need  for  an 
emergency  program  of  tax  credits  to  in- 
dustries for  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  antipollution  devices. 

At  the  time  I  warned  that  many  busi- 
nesses were  unable  to  meet  the  liigh  cost 
of  pollution  control  equipment,  and, 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  system  of  tax 
credits,  they  would  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors. 

Unfortunately,  that  prediction  is  com- 
ing true. 

Just  recently,  the  Formica  Corp.  in 
Cincinnati,  shut  down  its  industrial 
plastic  laminates  plant  partly  because 
the  company  was  imable  to  meet  the 
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:osts  of  'new  pollution  control  equip- 
nent." 

While  we  must  continue  to  strictly 
Miforce  pollution  control  standards,  It  is 
obvious  that  we  must  also  assist  com- 
panies in  meeting  the  necessary  costs  of 
>ollution  control  devices. 

As  a  result  of  the  plant  closing,  ap- 
>roximately  300  Formica  employees  will 
)e  out  of  work. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  move 
;wiftly  in  this  area  and  will  continue  to 
ipeak  out  on  the  subject. 

Following  is  the  news  release  an- 
nouncing the  closing  of  the  plastic 
aminates  plant: 

American  Cyanamid  Co., 

Wayne.  N.J. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  24,^  1970. — 
'ormica  Corporation  hAs  relucantly  decided 
x>  terminate  production  of  industrial  plastic 
aminates,  it  was  announced  today  by  Wal- 
ace  G.  Tayor.  president. 

Taylor  said  that  closing  of  the  plant  at 
Jpring  Grove  Avenue  is  necessitated  by  un- 
jrofitabillty  of  the  product  line  coupled  with 
;he  need  for  new  pollution  control  equip- 
nent.  'Under  these  conditions."  he  said,  "we 
rannot  afford  the  equipment  which  would  be 
lecessary  lor  the  plant  to  comply  with  pollu- 
;lon  control  regulations." 

At  the  same  time.  Taylor  said,  the  decision 
;o  close  the  plant  will  enable  Pormica  "to 
jlace  fuller  marketing  emphasis  on  con- 
sumer and  building  products  in  the  coming 
aecade."  Taylor  added  that  "Pormica  at- 
tempted to  sell  the  industrial  laminates  busi- 
ness for  a  year  and  a  half,  in  order  to  keep  it 
k  viable  enterprise,"  but   was  unsuccessful. 

'Closing  of  the  Spring  Grove  plant  will  not 
kflfect  Formicas  building  materials  business. 

hlefa  today  aocoiinu  for  90  per  cent  of  our 
total  sales."  he  said.  Phase  out  of  the  indus- 
trUl  laminates  business  will  begin  immedi- 
itely  and  extend  into  the  first  quarter  of 
1971. 

All  affected  employees  and  officials  of  Local 
757.  International  Union  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers APL-CIO,  were  advised  in  advance  of  to- 
day's announcement.  Taylor  said  that  trans- 
fer of  senior  Spring  Grove  plant  employees 
to  Formicas  Evendale,  Ohio,  plant  is  already 
underway. 

"Brfany  of  our  Spring  Grove  plant  em- 
ployees have  the  necessary  seniority  and 
qualifications  to  move  into  Jobs  at  our  newly 
expanded  Evendale  plant,"  Taylor  said.  He 
said  It  was  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
that  up  to  300  would  be  laid  off  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  the  Spring  Orove  operation. 

Formica  was  founded  In  1913,  and  located 
at  Spring  Grove  Avenue  in  1914.  In  recent 
years.  Industrial  products  have  included 
molded  components  for  the  textile  industry, 
cooper-clad  materials  used  In  printed  cir- 
cuitry, and  speciai  laminate  grades  for 
mechanical  and  chemical   applications. 

The  decision  to  withdraw  from  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  industrial  laminated 
plastics  results  from  major  shifts  In  the 
plastics  Industry.  According  to  Taylor, 
"Formica's  recent  emphasis  has  been  In  the 
development  of  plumbing  products,  vinyl 
wallcovermgs  and  various  laminate  surfaced 
products  with  unique  color,  design  and  sur- 
face treatments.  Formica's  objective  is  to  be 
a  major  supplier  of  quality  products  and  ma- 
terials for  the  furniture  Industry,  home 
building  and  commercial  construction," 
Taylor  said. 

The  firm's  Evendale.  Ohio,  plant  Is  the 
largest  and  among  the  most  modern  lami- 
nated plastics  plants  in  the  world.  The  com- 
pany has  nine  plants  in  the  United  States. 
Formica  Corporation  Is  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Cyanamid  Company. 
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a(x;entuating  the  positive 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
era  when  the  favorite  pastime  in  some 
circles  seems  to  be  the  deridinj  or  ignor- 
ing of  the  accomplishments  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  efforts  of  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Committee  for  Responsible 
Patriotism — NCRP — are  as  welcome  as 
a  breath  of  life-giving  air.  Providing  the 
impetus  behind  such  projects  as  Honor 
America  Week,  the  Support  Our  Men  in 
Vietnam  Parade  in  New  York  City  and 
the  Free  the  Pueblo  petition  campaign, 
NCRP,  under  its  executive  director,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Wiley,  has  sought  since  May 
1967,  to  replace  denigrating  rhetoric  and 
anarchistic  tendencies  by  prudently  ac- 
centuating the  positive. 

The  latest  project  of  NCRP  is  Opera- 
tion Gratitude,  which  seeks  to  encourage 
a  show  of  solidarity  behind  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firefighters,  culmi- 
nates on  Appreciation  Day  on  December 
15,  with  various  forms  of  suggested  ob- 
servances. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Responsible  Patriotism,  a  recipient 
of  a  Freedoms  Foundation  Award,  cer- 
tainly merit  encouragement  and  pub- 
licity. I  insert  at  this  point  background 
material  on  NCRP,  along  with  excerpts 
from  its  information  sheet  on  Operation 
Gratitude : 

National  Commitixi:  for  Respon- 
sible Patriotism,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Committee  Background 

Sparked  by  an  outrageous  U.S.  flag  burn- 
ing incident  In  New  York's  Central  Park, 
the  National  Committee  for  Responsible 
Patriotism  was  organized  In  1967  by  a  small 
group  of  citizens  to  afford  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  Join  together  in  activities 
dedicated  to  love  of  country,  support  for  the 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces,  pride 
In  the  nation  and  Its  heritage,  and  respect 
for  Its  laws. 

NCRP  projects  have  been  endorsed  by 
President  Nixon,  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower, former  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, the  late  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  42  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  numer- 
ous Representatives,  Mayors  and  other  public 
officials. 

Cooperation  and  support  for  NCRP  pro- 
jects have  come  from  major  veterans'  and 
fraternal  organizations,  labor  unions,  ethnic, 
religious,  and  youth  groups,  police  and  fire- 
fighters' line  organizations,  and  countless 
individuals. 

The  Committee's  first  project  was  the  May, 
1967  "Support  our  Men  In  Vietnam  "  parade 
down  N.Y.'s  Fifth  Ave. — the  longest  parade 
in  the  U.S.  in  20  years. 

This  was  followed  in  October  by  a  nation- 
wide program  that  included  scores  of  parades 
and  special  ceremonies  In  keeping  with  a 
theme  of  respect  for  law  and  support  of 
those  serving  in  our  country's  armed  forces. 

In  June,  1968  an  American  commercial  air- 
line pilot  was  imprisoned  by  the  Castro  re- 
gime when  his  plane  was  hijacked  from 
Florida  to  Cuba.  The  NCRP  single-handedly 
launched  a  coast-to-coast  campaign  for  his 
release,  and  the  first  American  kidnapped 
by  hijacking  regained  his  freedom  shortly 
thereafter. 
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fu  the  Fall  of  1968  the  Committee  coordi- 
nated the  "Free  the  Pueblo"  petition  cam- 
paign, the  giant  New  York-to-'Washlngton 
motorcade,  and  other  activities  whereby 
Americans  pledged  support  for  any  honorable 
action  that  our  Government  might  take  to 
obtain  the  crew's  release. 

"Honor  America  Week",  which  was  con- 
ceived and  promoted  by  the  NCRP  in  No- 
vember, 1969,  was  a  tremendous  success.  Da 
July  4th,  the  theme  was  continued  in  our 
nation's  capital  by  the  sponsors  of  "Honor 
America  Day"  which  featured  well-kuowa 
stars  in  the  entertainment  world  and  public 
life. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Committee  launched 
a  massive  petition  drive  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  prisoners  of  the  communlsu 
in  North  Vietnam.  Stacks  of  bundled  peti- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  nation  were  pre- 
sented to  a  group  of  prisoners'  wives  and 
mothers  at  a  ceremony  and  massing-of -colors 
at  the  United  Nations.  The  NCRP  continues 
to  help  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  S.E.  Asia. 

In  March,  the  Committee  organized  a  ners 
conference  for  Gold-Star  wives  and  mothers 
who  protested  the  use  of  fallen  servicemen's 
names  for  propaganda  without  the  pertni;- 
sion  of  their  loved  ones. 

A  non-profit,  tax  exempt  organization,  the 
NCRP  is  supported  solely  by  contributions, 
which  are  tax  deductible  to  the  donors.  The 
Committee's  activities  are  decided  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the  member- 
ship. 

Americans  To  Answer  the  Terrorists  ^ 
Continuing  its  Honor  America  theme,  the 
National  Committee  for  Responsible  Patriot- 
ism has  launched  Operation  Gratitude,  a 
national  show  of  solidarity  behind  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  fire  fighters.  The 
climax  of  Operation  Gratitude  will  be  Ap- 
preciation Day — Tuesday.  December  15th— a 
program  of  coordinated  nationwide  activi- 
ties and  observances  calling  for  the  combined 
efforts  of  organizations  and  individuals,  the 
Committee  is  enlisting  the  help  of  public 
figures. 

Charles  W.  'Wiley,  Executive  Director  of 
the  NCRP,  said: 

"Strong  public  support  of  law  enforcement 
officials  and  fire  fighters,  civilization's  first 
line  of  defense.  Is  essential  If  our  great  m- 
tlon  Is  to  continue  moving  forward.  When 
these  symbols  of  an  orderly  society  are  the 
targets  of  terrorist  attacks,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  In  danger. 

"The  fanatic  radicals  and  the  psychopaths 
whom  they  exploit  must  be  Isolated  from  the 
civilized  community  If  we  are  to  re-estab- 
lish peace  and  tranquility  in  our  everyday 
lives. 

"We  must  not  surrender  our  God-given 
rights,  and  everything  for  which  we  have 
worked  and  sacrificed,   to  barbarians." 

As  part  of  Its  campaign,  the  NCHP  will 
distribute  posters  concerning  Operation 
Gratitude.  The  Committee  will  also  continue 
to  distribute  American  flag  lapel  pins  and 
Honor  America  buttons  and  bumper  stickers. 
Contributions  to  the  non-profit  NCRP  are 
tax-deductible  to  the  donor. 

On  Appreciation  Day.  Tuesday.  December 
15th.  there  will  be  a  nationwide  moment  of 
silence  at  noon  In  honor  of  all  who  have 
fallen  defending  our  civilization  on  the  home 
front.  Other  activities  that  day:  1)  Fly  the 
American  flag,  2)  Drive  with  headlights  on 
during  daylight  hours,  and  3)  Ring  church 
bells  for  five  minutes  from  11:55  AM. 

Governors  and  Mayors  are  requested  to  Is- 
sue proclamations  on  behalf  of  Appreciation 
Dav.  It  is  also  suggested  that  groups  of  chil- 
dren and  voung  people  be  organized  to  visit 
police  and'  fire  stations  and  similar  facilities 
to  express  thanks,  on  behalf  of  all  Americans, 
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to  those  who  stand  guard  for  us  around  the 

clock. 

Churches  and  Temples  are  asked  to  devote 
a  few  moments  to  Operation  Gratitude  dur- 
ing services  on  the  weekend  of  December  12- 
13. 


LET  FREEDOM  RING 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day, November  23,  1970,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  darker  days  in  the 
annals  of  American  history,  a  country 
known  the  world  over  for  its  enjoyment 
of  freedom  and  liberty  and  for  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  others  who  are  denied 
this  God-given  right. 

On  that  day,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter Vigilant,  under  the  command  of 
Comdr.  Ralph  Eustis  was  alongside  the 
Soviet  trawler  Sovietkaya  Litva  for  a 
conference  on  the  fishing  problems  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Up  to  that  point 
everything  was  normal  and  serene,  but 
then  an  event  occurred  which  shook  the 
world  regarding  our  policy  on  refugees. 

During  the  conference,  a  Lithuanian 
seaman  known  only  as  "Simas"  hurled 
himself  across  the  open  water  onto  the 
deck  of  the  Vigilant  asking  political  asy- 
lum, but  after  an  interval  of  several 
hours  the  Russians  were  told  to  come  and 
get  the  man.  The  seamen  were  permitted 
to  board  an  American  vessel,  in  American 
waters,  to  forceably  return  a  badly 
beaten  and  bloodied  man  to  the  ship  from 
which  he  tried  to  escape  in  order  to  ob- 
tain freedom.  I  wonder  what  will  happen 
to  this  freedom  seeking  individual  when 
he  is  returned  to  his  home  port. 

Somewhere,  someone  in  this  entire 
nightmare  of  activity  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  denying  the  pleadings  of 
a  man  asking  this  coimtry  to  give  him 
asylum.  We  have  sent  our  troops  around 
the  world  to  liberate  millions  of  people 
from  alien  and  oppressive  governments, 
but  fail  in  our  obligation  to  grant  free- 
dom to  one  who  cries  out  "Help  me,  Help 
me."  I  would  imagine  that  these  words 
will  forever  remain  in  the  minds  of  the 
Vigilant's  oflScers  and  crewmen  who  stood 
by  without  lifting  a  finger  to  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  about  a  score 
of  Members  of  this  honorable  body  rise 
and  comment  on  the  efforts  of  the  Lith- 
uanians, Estonians,  Latvians,  Ukrain- 
ians, Byelorussians,  and  other  oppressed 
nations  on  their  quest  for  self-determi- 
nation, freedom,  and  liberty.  'We  have  al- 
ways claimed  our  support  for  them  in  this 
effort  and  assured  them  of  our  determi- 
nation that  some  day  they  would  be  free. 
What  can  we  say  to  them  now?  Are  our 
words  to  be  hollow  claims  to  restore  lib- 
erty and  freedom  in  view  of  what  has 
happened? 

The  decision  made  in  the  matter,  by 
persons  unknown,  should  be  fully  investi- 
gated by  the  Congress  and  the  person  or 
persons  directly  involved  in  the  Simas 
decision  should  be  severely  reprimanded 
or  dismissed  from  their  positions. 

America  has  become  a  haven  for  over 
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a  million  refugees  over  the  past  several 
years,  but  there  was  no  acclaim  of  our 
actions  in  these  cases.  But  this  one  Inci- 
dent, bungled  by  someone  in  the  chain  of 
command,  has  stirred  up  a  controversy 
around  the  world  to  the  extent  that  the 
Voice  of  America  had  to  reiterate  our 
policy  on  refugees  in  31  different  lan- 
guages. With  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
our  overseas  friends,  what  can  we  do  now 
to  reassure  them  that  we  shall  continue 
to  grant  asylum  whenever  it  is  requested 
by  a  defector. 

At  the  entrance  of  New  York  Harbor 
is  the  Statute  of  Liberty.  It  is  probably 
the  best-known  symbol  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  first  sight  that  an  im- 
migrant gazes  upon  when  his  ship  nears 
American  shores  to  bring  him  to  the 
land  of  opportunity  and  freedom. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  repudi- 
ated the  words  of  the  poem  by  Emma 
Lazarus  which  is  engraved  on  a  tablet 
within  the  pedestal  on  which  this  God- 
dess stands  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  New  Colossus 
Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame. 
With    conquering    limbs   astride    from    land 

to  land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall 

stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.  Prom  her  beacon-hand 
Glows   world-wide   welcome;    her   mild   eyes 

command 
The    air-bridged    harbor    that    twin    cities 

frame. 
"Keep   ancient   lands,    your   storied   pomp!" 

cries  she 
With  silent  lips.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send   these,   the  homeless,   tempest-tost   to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  this 
shameful  incident,  I  wish  to  Include  an 
article  written  by  John  Herllng  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  December  1,  1970,  and  the  editorial 
which  was  published  that  same  date  in 
the  same  newspaper. 

They  are  as  follows: 
The  Crt  of  Simas:   "The  boat  was  silent. 
Shame  Was  Their  Passengek" 
(By  John  Herllng) 

The  view  from  Gay  Head  Is  breathtaking. 
At  this  tip  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  Vineyard  Sound  mingle  their 
waters.  Eroding  by  Inches  each  year,  the 
clay  cliffs  stand  Insecurely  In  their  tinted 
colors.  Beyond  you  can  see  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  and,  to  the  left  of  them,  the  island 
of  Noman's  Land. 

In  those  waters,  the  blue-fishing  is  pretty 
good,  even  for  off-islanders.  Sometimes  when 
we  foolishly  venture  out  in  heavy  weather, 
the  Gay  Head  Coast  Guard,  stationed  at 
Menemsha,  fetches  us  back  to  live  again. 

But  since  the  Monday  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, a  ghost  walks  upon  the  waters,  the  ghost 
of  a  man  named  Simas,  a  Lithuanian  sea- 
man, crying  In  endless  agony,  "Help." 

Simas — it  may  be  his  first  name  or  last — 
had  leaped  10  feet  across  open  water  to  the 
deck  of  the  210-foot  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Vig- 
ilant from  the  300-foot  Sovietkaya  Litva.  a 
Soviet  "mother"  ship  for  trawlers  working 
the  Atlantic  seacoast.  Simas  was  the  ship's 
radio  operator. 

The  U.S.  cutter  and  the  Soviet  ship  had 
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hitched  up  near  Gay  Head  for  a  conference, 
authorized  by  the  State  Department,  on 
fishing  problems  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Soviet  trawlers  are  harvesting  fish  of  all 
kinds  from  George's  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
down  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

While  the  meeting  took  place,  Simas  saw 
his  chance.  He  first  informed  a  Coast  Guard 
officer  that  he  was  going  to  defect.  A  short 
time  later,  he  threw  himself  across  to  the 
deck  of  the  Vigilant.  He  asked  for  political 
asylum.  He  carried  his  Identification  and 
photos  of  his  wife  and  two  children.  He 
spoke  English  as  well  as  German,  Spanish, 
and  Russian. 

When  words  of  Simas'  jump  came  back 
to  the  conferees,  then  assembled  in  the  So- 
viet captain's  quarters,  the  furious  Soviet 
officials  demanded  they  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  him.  Commander  Ralph  Eustis  radioed 
the  Boston  district  commander.  Admiral  Wil- 
liam B.  Ellis,  who  talked  to  Admiral  Robert 
Hammond,  Chief  of  Coast  Guard  Operations 
in  Washington,  who  talked  to  James  Kllham 
of  the  Soviet  desk  in  the  State  Department. 

For  the  next  few  hours,  messages  climbed 
up  and  down  and  across  the  ladders  of  heir- 
archy.  Finally  the  decision  came  to  the  Vigi- 
lant's commander:  Give  the  man  up. 

Up  to  this  time.  Commander  Eustis  and 
Simas,  both  In  their  30s.  had  been  exchang- 
ing family  talk.  Now  night  had  fallen.  Com- 
mander Eustis  told  the  Russians  they  had 
permission  to  come  and  get  him.  Simas  fell 
on  his  knees  and  prayed.  His  voice  broke, 
sobbing  a  hoarse  shriek:  "Help  me.  help 
me."  But  the  shaken  Coast  Guard  com- 
mander said  his  orders  were  clear. 

Two  Soviet  commissars  and  three  Soviet 
seaman  came  on  board.  They  grabbed  Si- 
mas outside  the  commander's  quarters.  They 
asked,  "Will  you  go  peacefully?"  "No." 
shouted  Simas,  "I'll  fight  "  They  began  to 
beat  him  bloody.  The  crew  watched.  Five 
civilians,  members  of  the  conference, 
watched.  One  was  Robert  Brieze.  president 
of  the  New  Bedfard  Sea  Pood  Porducts  As- 
sociation. Another  was  John  Burt,  port 
agent  for  the  New  Bedford  Fishermen's 
Union,  an  affiliate  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union.  Mr.  Brieze  and  Mr.  Burt  asked 
to  use  the  telephone,  but  they  were  told 
the  cutter's   phone   was  not  available. 

Mr.  Brieze  was  almost  numb  with  one  of 
the  great  ironies  in  this  crazy  world;  he 
himself  was  a  defector.  He  fled  Latvia  20 
years  ago,  via  Germany  and  Sweden,  and 
finally  made  it  to  New  Bedford.  He  stood 
watching  a  man  who  also  chose  freedom 
being  beaten  by  Russians  on  an  American 
vessel  Mr.  Burt,  a  burly  man  of  235  pounds, 
told  a  Coast  Guard  lieutenant  that  he  was 
going  to  help  Simas.  The  officer  told  hini 
not  to.  "If  you  do,  we'd  have  to  go  after 
you.  Besides,  it  won't  help." 

So  the  beatings  went  on.  Then,  by  some 
miracle  of  strength  and  desperation,  the 
5-foot,  10-lnch  Simas,  streaming  blood, 
broke  away.  He  managed  to  hide  somewhere 
on  the  cutter.  For  a  while,  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  Jumped  overboard.  But  the 
Soviet  representatives  began  searching  the 
cutter.  They  stalked  and  finally  caught 
Simas.  They  dragged  him  down  the  com- 
panion ways  It  was  now  around  11  p.m 
They  resumed  the  beating  They  threw  hire. 
in  a  blanket  (was  the  blanket  American?) 
roped  him  up.  kicked  him  senseless.  Then 
the  five  strongmen  dumped  him  into  a  life- 
boat "of  the  United  States  of  America,  Sev- 
eral Coast  Guardsmen  rowed  the  human 
cargo  back  to  the  Soviet  ship,  hovering 
nearby. 

When  the  lifeboat  returned,  the  cutter 
began  to  creep  back  toward  New  Bedford. 
The  crew  was  grim.  The  boat  was  silent. 
Shame  was  their  passenger. 

Sunday  night,  John  Burt  blurted  to  me: 
"God,  why  the  hell  didn't  I  move  in  and 
help   that    poor   fellow?   He   really    believed 
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:  lur  talk  about  freedom.  But  I  didn't  help. 
They  told  me  not  to." 

Now  there  is  blood  on  the  waters  near  Oay 
lead  cliffs.  It  flowed  from  a  man  who  would 
lave  been  free.  But  he  was  stopped  by 
higher  considerations"  known  to  some  gov- 
■mment  officials,  but  not  to  the  God  of 
leliverance. 

A  RxFUCEE's  Welcome 

In  the  long  and  valiant  history  of  the  U.S. 
roast  Guard,  perhaps  no  more  shameful  In- 
ident  ever  took  place  than  on  the  cutter 
'igiiant  off  Martha's  Vineyard  Nov.  23. 

A    Lithuanian    seaman,    seeking    political 

I  isylum,  had  leaped  aboard  the  cutter  from 

I I  Soviet  fishing  vessel.  The  two  ships  bad 
(  ome  together,  In  U.S.  territorial  waters,  so 
(  fflclals  could  discuss  a  limit  on  fishing  In 
1  he  Northwest  Atlantic. 

After  bungled  communications  between  the 
i  :oast  Guard  and  State  Department,  four 
1  lussian  seamen  were  permitted  to  board  the 
'  'igllant  to  take  back  the  defector — to  what 
i  ate? — by  force. 

The  Lithuanian  fell  to  his  knees,  praying 
i  nd  begging  the  Americans  to  have  his  life. 
'  "he  Coast  Guard  crew  stood  by  as  the  four 
1  Lussians  beat  him  bloody.  Despite  his 
1  raunds,  the  defector  broke  away  and  hid. 
'he  Russians  were  permitted  to  prowl  the 
;  hip  for  hours  looking  for  him.  The  second 
1  ime  they  made  no  mistake.  They  tied  him 

p  before  beating  and  kicking  him  into 
1  mconsciousness. 

Then  the  Coast  Guard  lent  them  a  lifeboat 
la  funny  word  In  this  case)  so  they  could 
1  eturn  their  victim  to  the  fishing  vessel. 

This  revolting  episode  seems  to  violate  the 

<  Jeneva  protocols  on  political  asylum.  Even 
1  iiore,  it  is  an  affront  to  human  decency  and 

<  onunon  sense. 
The  State  Department  is  partly  to  blame. 

■^  Then  told  the  seaman  was  thinking  about 

<  erecting.  It  advised  the  Coast  Guard  not  to 
encourage"   the  act.  which  might   be  seen 

1  ly  the  Russian  as  a  "provocation." 

This  cautious  advice — cautious  so  as  not 
1  o  upset  the  fishing  talks — got  mislnter- 
j  ireted  somewhere  in  the  Coast  Guard  as 
send  the  poor  guy  back." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  absolutely  no  ex- 
I  use  for  the  invitation  to  a  Soviet  goon 
!  quad  to  come  aboard  and  do  Its  dirty  work. 

Obviously  the  humane  thing  would  have 
1  leen  to  take  the  Lithuanian  Into  Boston 
I  nd  let  diplomats  and  the  courts  sort  out  his 
1  ate.  But  even  If  he  had  to  be  returned 
which  we  don't  believe)  he  should  have 
I  leen  removed  from  the  Vigilant  by  the  Coast 
( }uard  crew,  not  the  Russian  bully  boys. 

President  NUon  has  done  right  in  calling 
i  or  a  full  investigation  of  this  Incident 
I  aarked  by  fumbling,  callousness,  stupidity 
I  nd  inhumanity. 

The  fact  that  the  communists  have  turned 
1  he  Soviet  Union  into  a  vast  prison  camp  Is 
1  lad  enough.  It's  not  our  Job  to  help  them 
>atrol  the  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  be  said  to 
Ijimas?  Can  we  write  him  a  letter  and 
apologize  for  the  treatment  he  received 
I  in  one  of  our  ships  and  end  it  by  these 
I'ords:  Sorry  about  that,  but  try  us 
I  Lgain  sometime. 


BARBED  WIRELESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENMES6EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  an  advocate 
3f  a  strong  merchant  fleet  and  maritime 
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defense.  The  deplorable  condition  of  our 
merchant  fleet  is  a  subject  to  which  I 
will  continue  to  devote  time  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  presently  a  national  disgrace  as 
graphically  described  in  the  article 
"Barbed  Wireless,"  by  a  retired  merchant 
marine  sailor. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Spes^er,  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  C.  H.  Sparks  on  this  subject: 
Barbed  Wireless 
(By  C.  H.  Sparks) 

Now  that  the  elections  are  over,  and  the 
victories  of  your  candidates  a  "fait  accom- 
pli", as  well  as  the  defeat  of  their  opponents, 
let  us  hope  and  trust  that  the  animosities 
are  also  put  to  rest  for  a  while.  This  colxunn 
will  try  to  deal  with  a  subject  then  that 
should  be  of  prime  interest  and  concern  to 
each  and  everyone  of  us.  Our  very  national 
security  and  future  welfare  may  well  de- 
pend upon  It,  and,  we  feel  that  the  Wlrelees 
can  deal  with  It  intelligently  by  virtue  of 
long  association  and  experience.  I  refer  to 
the  maritime  industry,  with  which  I  have 
been  concerned  in  many  previous  columns. 

Our  merchant  fleet  has  been  often  referred 
to  as  the  "third  arm"  of  defense  In  times 
of  national  emergency,  which  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  what  It  is.  Neither  WW  I,  WW  11,  or 
any  other  overseas  military  operation  could 
possibly  have  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted without  ships  to  transport  the  men 
and  supplies.  And  to  transport  them  effi- 
ciently. The  United  States  government  main- 
tains a  college  ranked  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  New  York,  which  turns  out  highly 
skilled  officers  in  the  arts  of  seamanship.  It 
is  on  a  par  with  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Several  States  also  operate  Maritime  Acad- 
emies, among  them.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  and  California.  How  to  man 
a  modern  merchant  ship  with  efficient  per- 
sonnel, one  does  not  go  out  into  the  street. 
or  in  any  labor  market  and  casually  pick  up 
men  possessing  these  skills.  This  manpower 
is  obtained  by  the  intensive  and  specialized 
training  provided  by  these  schools,  or  by 
years  of  experience  and  study,  financed  by 
the  individual.  What  do  you  think  is  hap- 
pening to  this  invaluable  and  specialized 
groups  of  men  right  now?  I'll  tell  you  what 
is  happening.  These  young  men  are  turned 
out  by  the  above  described  Academies, 
trained  and  equipp>ed  to  operate  the  ships 
that  our  shipping  companies  and  govenunent 
should  have  available.  But  there  are  few 
ships.  Not  enough  to  absorb  them.  Because 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  has  been 
permitted  to  deteriorate  and  become  ob- 
solescent. Unscrupulous  operators  have  been 
perniitted  to  place  hundreds  of  American 
built,  and  American  owned  ships  under  for- 
eign registry  to  avoid  meeting  the  high 
stands  set  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  safety, 
sanitation,  and  personnel  certification.  Now 
what  Is  the  result?  These  highly  trained 
young  men,  unable  to  find  employment  In 
the  industry  they  were  trained  for,  are  seek- 
ing, and  getting,  other  Jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. They  have  families,  become  estab- 
lished in  another  way  of  life,  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  taxpayer  Is  left  holding  the 
bag.  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
we  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
neither  the  ships  to  supply  our  armed  forces, 
nor  the  men  to  man  them.  You  cannot  blame 
the  n^n,  but  you  can  blame  a  govenunent 
that  will  permit  such  a  catastrophe  to 
happen. 

We,  here  in  Tennessee,  become  incensed, 
indignant,  or  bemused  by  the  parade  of  can- 
didates across  the  TV  screea  and  their  antics, 
accusations  and  denials  of  wrong-doing.  We 
ce  all  shook  up  over  newspaper  accounts  and 
pEirtisanship  during  the  course-  of  a  campaign 
that  affects  us  most  personally  ani  eco- 
nomically  within  the  confines  of  our  own 
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State.  But  an  account  of  ships  passing  from 
the  ranks  of  the  fleet,  manned  by  incompe- 
tents, colliding  and  rurning  and  sinking  all 
over  the  world  makes  little  or  no  impression. 
We  cluck  our  tongues  and  say  "that's  too 
bad.  but  It  was  a  Llberian  ship,  or  a  Pana- 
manian ship,  or  some  other  flag".  Wrong, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  was  not  a  Llberian 
ship,  or  a  Panamanian  ship.  It  was  American 
built,  and  American  owned,  flying  a  cheaply 
obtained  foreign  flag.  This,  my  friends,  con- 
cerns each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Here  Is  a  little  story  of  fact.  Shortly  after 
the  end  of  WW  11,  the  writer  was  a  member 
c'  the  crew  of  one  of  the  many  ships  re- 
turning to  the  States  for  layup.  On  this  occa- 
sion, some  fifty-odd  Liberty  and  Victory 
ships  were  laying  in  the  harbour  of  Pensacola, 
Florida,  awaiting  final  layup  designation,  my 
ship  among  them.  Most  of  the  officers,  Includ- 
ing myself,  were  quartered  in  the  San  Carlos 
Hotel  In  Pensacola.  With  little  to  do,  I  met. 
most  casually,  several  other  guests  staying 
there.  One  of  these  men  was  representing  a 
foreign  ship  owner  and  operator.  In  conversa- 
tion he  said  his  mission  was  to  purchase,  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  several  tankers,  about 
to  be  laid  up.  These  ships  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  over  five  million  dollan  apiece  to 
build.  They  were  brand  new.  He  got  some  of 
them  for  as  little  as  seventy-five  thousand. 
These  ships  were  jumbo-sized,  placed  in  serv- 
ice transporting  oil,  a  highly  lucrative  busi- 
ness, and  all  in  direct  competition  to  Ameri- 
can fleets.  Since  that  time,  this  ship  owner 
has  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  operators  in  the  world.  But,  from 
this  deal,  our  security  was  Jeopardized,  the 
public  was  gulled,  and  many  skilled  men 
denied  Jobs.  Think  that  over  for  a  spell! 

In  peace  time  ships  ire  what  deliver  to 
these  shorec  and  your  homes,  the  coffee  you 
drink,  much  of  the  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  the 
sisal  for  rope  and  other  purposes,  most  of 
tht  wool  that  goes  in  your  clothes,  the  ma- 
hogany for  your  furniture,  the  manganese 
In  a  thousand  steel  products  in  your  autos, 
the  aluminum  that  you  cook  with,  the  pepper 
and  tea.  and  condiments  that  maka  your  food 
palatable.  This  Is  called  foreign  trade,  but 
it  is  dealings  in  these  and  other  staples  that 
are  absolutely  essential,  but  taken  for 
granted.  We,  in  turn,  ship  thousands  of  tons 
of  manufactured  products  world-wide  that 
supports  the  economy  which  enable  us  to  live 
this  way  This  vast  country  Is  NOT  sufficient 
unto  Itself.  We  need  these  ships,  and  the 
skilled  men  to  operate  them. 

There  will  conceivably  not  be  any  wars  in 
the  hemisphere  In  the  forseeable  future. 
Ships  win  be  needed  to  transport  the  men, 
the  armaments,  the  supplies,  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  food  to  far  places.  Why.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  are  we  leaving  ourselves 
open  to  disaster  like  this? 

Capable  engineers,  wise  and  efBcient  skip- 
pers and  mates  are  beyond  price  when  the 
ships  are  down.  Tht  political  masterminds  In 
Washington  cannot  wave  a  wand,  or  slick 
back  their  hair  on  TV  and  produce  the  vital 
Ingredients  of  a  vigorous  Merchant  Marine  la 
an  Instant.  Ships  may  Just  become,  one  day, 
as  Important  to  our  existence  as  the  Ark  of 
Biblical  tunes. 

Trouble  Is,  I  don't  see  any  Noah  around 
to  build  it. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART:  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  DECEMBER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 
Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Calendar  of 
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Events  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  month  of  December  1970.  In  honor  of 
the  100th  anniversaries  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  and  Boston's  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  the  National  Gallery 
is  having  an  exhibit  of  American  paint- 
ings from  the  collections  of  these  two 
outstanding  museums.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  to  visit 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  during  this 
month  to  see  these  works  of  art  that  are  a 
part  of  our  national  heritage. 
The  Calendar  of  Events  follows : 
National  Gallery  op  Art — Calendar  of 
Events 
american   paintings  from   the   museum   of 
fine  arts,  boston,  and  the  metropolitan 

MUSEUM    OF   ART,    NEW    YORK 

In  honor  of  the  lOOtb  anniversaries  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Pine  Arts,  Boston,  the  National  Gal- 
lery is  holding  an  exhibition  of  fifty  of  the 
finest  American  paintings  from  each  of  the 
centennial-celebrating  museums.  The  ex- 
hibition, comprising  a  major  survey  of  Amer- 
ican painting  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
present,  has  been  organized  by  Thomas  May- 
tham,  associate  director  of  the  Seattle  Art 
Museum,  and  will  be  on  view  In  the  special 
exhibition  galleries  from  November  30 
through  January  10,  1971.  It  will  later  be 
shown  at  the  Seattle  Art  Museum  (March 
25-May  9)  following  a  showing  at  the  City 
Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  (January  28-March 
7). 

KATHE    KOLLWITZ:     PRINTS    AND    DRAWINGS 

Among  the  works  are  eight  self-portraits, 
a  working  proof  of  the  poster,  Nie  weider 
Kriegl  ("No  more  war!"),  six  woodcuts  from 
the  series,  the  War  Cycle  of  1922/23,  and 
seven  lithographs  from  the  series.  Death 
Cycle  of  1934/35  from  the  extensive  holdings 
of  KoUwltz's  graphic  art  in  the  Gallery's 
Rosenwald  collection.  The  exhibition  opens 
In  early  December  and  continues  through 
January. 

CONTINUING     ON     VIEW 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  EngUsh-Speaklng 
Union  in  the  United  States  (in  Washington, 
D.C.) ,  the  National  Gallery  Is  showing  "Brit- 
ish Painting  and  Sculpture  1960-1970,"  sixty- 
five  examples  of  contemporary  work  selected 
by  Sir  Norman  Reid,  director  of  the  Tate 
Gallery,  London,  and  organized  by  the  Brit- 
ish Council.  The  exhibition.  Installed  on  the 
main  floor,  closes  on  January  3.  Films  on 
contemporary  British  art  are  being  shown 
Wednesdays  at  11:00  a.m.  and  Saturdays  at 
3:00  p.m.  In  the  auditorium. 

GALLERY'S    "CIVILISATION"    DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 

Through  the  National  Gallery's  Extension 
Services,  "Civilisation"  will  be  distributed 
without  charge  to  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  nation  with  fewer  than  2,000  under- 
graduates. Distribution  began  in  November. 
Each  college  will  show  the  series  twice,  once 
for  the  general  student  body  and  once  for 
the  local  community. 

The  program,  made  possible  by  matching 
grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  Xerox  Corporation,  also  in- 
cludes a  study  guide  containing  notes  to  each 
film,  listings  of  works  of  art,  poetry,  music 
(noting  specific  recording  number),  and 
geographical  and  historical  references  figur- 
ing in  the  programs,  as  well  as  reading  lists 
to  supplement  all  of  the  films.  This  guide 
may  also  be  purchased  from  the  Gallery's 
Publication  Rooms. 

CHRISTMAS    STAMPS 

Two  works  of  art  from  the  National  Gal- 
lery, The  Nativit]/  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  and  a 
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rendering  by  Charles  Hemming  of  a  toy  loco- 
motive are  among  this  year's  five  Christmas 
stamps.  Tricia  Nixon,  Winton  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General,  and  J.  Carter  Brown, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  spoke  at 
the  First  Day  Christmas  Stamp  Ceremony 
held  at  the  Gallery  on  November  5. 

The  stamp  of  Lotto's  Nativity  was  designed 
by  Howard  C.  Mildner  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing.  Steven  Dobanos  de- 
signed the  stamp  of  the  toy  locomotive,  as 
well  as  three  other  antique  toy  stamps  which 
appear  on  stamp  sheets  in  a  block  of  four. 
Christmas  stamps  will  be  on  sale  at  post 
offices  through  January. 

CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

National  Gallery  of  Art  Christmas  cards, 
including  one  illustrating  the  Lotto  on  this 
years  Christmas  stamp,  are  on  sale  in  the 
Publication  Rooms.  Prices  range  from  16< 
to  30':. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Gallery's  third  annual  "Report  and 
Studies  In  the  History  of  Art"  has  recently 
been  published.  Contributors  include  such 
distinguished  scholars  as  Jaff6,  Rdthlisberger, 
Herzog.  Brachert  and  Taylor.  The  volume, 
available  in  the  Publication  Rooms,  also  con- 
tains highlights  of  the  activities  of  the  Gal- 
lery during  1969.  Price:  $3.50. 

GALLERY    HOURS 

Open  weekdays  and  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  and  Sundays.  12  noon  to  9  p.m.  Please 
note:  The  Gallery  will  be  closed  on  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day. 

CAFETERIA    HOURS 

Weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  luncheon 
service  11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.;  Sundays,  dinner 
service  I  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,  NOV.  30,  THROUGH  SUNDAY.  DEC.  S 

•Painting  of  the  Week:  Sebastiano  del 
Plombo.  Portrait  of  a  Humanist  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection) ,  Gallery  28,  Tues  through 
Sat.  12  and  2;  Sun.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Is  American  Painting 
American?  Rotunda,  Tues.  through  Sat.  1; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11  and  3;  Sun.  6. 

Sunday  lecttnre:  Romanticism  and  Ameri- 
can Sculpture,  1830-1870,  Guest  Speaker: 
Wayne  Craven,  Professor  of  Art  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Newark,  Auditorium  4. 

Weekday  film— "Civilisation,"  XII:  The 
Fallacies  of  Hope,  12:30  and  1 :30. 

Sunday  film— "Civilisation,"  XIII;  Heroic 
Materialism,  12:30  and  1:30. 

Sunday  concert:  The  Camerata  Chorus  of 
Washington,  Joan  Relnthaler,  Conductor. 
East  Garden  Court,  7. 

*11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 15(  each  If  mailed,  25f  each. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  7,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  DEC.  13 

•Painting  of  the  Week:  Velizquez.  The 
Needlewoman  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection) 
Gallery  51,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12  and  2;  Sun. 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  The  Exhibition  of 
American  Painting:  1670-1820,  Special  Ex- 
hibition Galleries.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1;  Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11  and  3;  Sun.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  American  Painting  Today, 
Guest  Speaker:  Barbara  Rose,  Author  and 
Critic,  and  Visiting  Lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Irvine,  Auditorium  4. 

Weekday  film— "Civilisation,"  XIH:  Heroic 
Materialism,  12:30  and  1:30. 

Sunday  concert:  Luis  Legula,  Cellist,  Rob- 
ert Freeman,  Pianist,  East  Garden  Court,  7. 

Inquiiies  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 
ext.  272. 
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MONDAY,    DEC.     14,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    BBC.    30 

•Painting  of  the  Week:  Castagno.  The 
Youthful  David  (Wldener  Collection)  Gal- 
lery 10,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12  and  3;  Sun. 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  TTie  Exhibition  of 
American  Painting:  1820-1900,  Special  E^x- 
hlbitlon  Galleries,  Tues.  through  Sat.  1;  Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11  and  3;  Sun.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Alchemy  and  Color,  Guest 
Speaker:  John  Gage,  Visiting  Lecturer  In  the 
History  of  Art,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Auditorium  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Or- 
chestra. Richard  Bales.  Conductor,  Norma 
Heyde.   Soprano,  East   Garden  Court.  7. 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

MONDAY.    DEC.     21,    THROUGH     SUNDAY,    DEC.     27 

•  Painting  of  the  Week:  Lotto.  The  Nativity, 
(Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  Gallery  27, 
Tues.  through  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  12  and  2;  Sun. 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  Week :  The  Exhibition  of  Amer- 
ican Painting:  1900-1970,  Special  Exhibition 
Galleries,  Tues.  through  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  1; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda Mon.  through  Thur.';.,  and  Sat.  11  and 
3;  Sun.  5. 

Sunday  film:  The  Titan:  Story  of  Michel- 
angelo, Auditorium  2  and  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Kenneth  A.  Thompson, 
Basso-Cantante,  Richard  Doren,  Pianist,  East 
Garden  Court.  7. 

yColor  postcard  with  text  for  sale  this 
week — 5(  each,  postpaid. 

For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  collec- 
tion, books,  and  other  related  publications, 
self-service  rooms  are  open  daily  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 


REACTION  TO  POW  RAID 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  reactions  are  mixed  over  much 
that  goes  on  in  the  world  today,  there  is 
great  need  for  clear  analysis.  One  case 
in  point  is  the  courageous  attempt  which 
was  made  to  rescue  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  recent  Son  Tay  raid. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  No- 
vember 30  issue  of  the  Bee,  a  Danville, 
Va.,  newspaper,  "Johnny"  Johnson,  the 
editor,  sets  forth  in  a  most  succinct  ma,n- 
ner  the  mixture  of  "expected  and  unex- 
pected" reaction  to  the  predawn  raid 
on  North  Vietnam's  prisoner-of-war 
camp. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  points  up,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  who  partici- 
pated in  the  exercise  carried  with  them 
a  "loud  and  clear  message  to  Hanoi,  and 
I  highly  commend  for  your  reading  his 
fine  "editorial: 

Reaction  to  Raid 

North  Vietnam's  reaction  to  the  American 
predawn  raid  In  an  attempt  to  rescue  pris- 
oners of  war  was  a  mixture  of  the  expected 
and  the  unexpected.  Hanoi's  position  was 
stated  at  the  Paris  conference  on  Thursday 
and,  because  of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
here,  did  not  get  a  lot  of  attention. 

The  raid  by  Army  and  Air  Force  volun- 
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eers  may  have  been  called  a  failure  by  some 
n  this  country  because  the  prisoners  were 
lot  found  .  .  .  but  the  raiders  left  a  clear 
nessage:  "We  wUl  not  stand  by  quietly  whUe 
,ou  let  American  prisoners  die." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  re- 
.ealed  that  recent  intelligence  showed  17 
\merlcans  had  died  in  prison  camps  and 
:.thers  were  endangered.  Their  fate  fired  the 
i:eal  of  their  comrades  to  go  after  them, 
Ahatever  the  risk.  As  it  turned  out,  the  raid 
:ook  camp  personnel  entirely  by  surprise 
md  only  one  of  the  raiders  suffered  a  nilnor 
nound.  All  returned  safely. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  daring  events 
5f  the  war.  Hereafter,  Hanoi  will  know  that 
mistreatment  of  American  prisoners  will  pro- 
luce  retaliation,  just  as  their  downing  of 
in  American  reconnalsance  plane  did  at 
ibout  the  same  time.  That  occasion  produced 
;he  heaviest  bombing  strike  since  the  March 
n.  1968,  partial  bombing  halt. 

Not  only  was  retaliation  an  Immediate  ob- 
lectlve,  the  size  of  the  strike  by  land  and 
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sea-ba«ed  planes  conveyed  another  message 
to  Hanoi.  This  time,  the  enemy  was  told 
if  It  molested  American  reconnalsance  planes 
it  would  do  so  at  its  peril;  and,  also,  we  vrill 
not  stand  for  a  massive  buildup  of  supplies, 
men  and  arms  to  carry  the  fight  to  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos.  The  supply  de- 
pots, anti-aircraft  sites  and  other  aggres- 
sive facilities  must  not  be  used  against  our 
ftlliGs. 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Democratic  Whip,  were  very  upset 
at  the  limited-duration,  protective-reaction 
strike  and  were  even  shocked  at  the  rescue 
mission.  While  others  such  as  Senator  Rob- 
ert J.  Dole,  Kansas  Republican,  extolled  the 
bravery  of  the  volunteer  band,  Fulbright  and 
Kennedy  worried  over  the  Implications  of 
the  mission. 

The  Implications  are  this:  that  Hanoi  now 
knows  that  there  Is  a  firm  hand  at  the 
White  House,  and  It  cannot  get  away  with 
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murder  any  longer  without  paying  the  cost 
for  Its  foolhardlness. 

That  Hanoi  got  the  message  was  Indicated 
by  its  representatives  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

As  expected,  they  issued  new  threats:  "We 
solemnly  declare  that  all  actions  violating 
the  sovereignty  and  security  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  will  be  severely 
punished  by  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
armed  forces." 

It  is  most  noteworthy,  however,  that  they 
added  that  North  Vietnam  "Is  determined  to 
continue  its  lenient  and  humanitarian  pol- 
icy toward  captured  American  pilots.  Our 
policy  In  this  respect  remains  unchanged  .  .  . 
although  many  of  the  pilots  were  caught  in 
the  act  of  committing  odious  crimes  against 
the  Vietnamese  people." 

This  should  be  of  some  comfort  to  those 
who  feared  retaliation  against  the  prisoners 
themselves.  At  the  very  least,  this  statement 
emphasizes  that  Hanoi  knows  the  world  is 
watching  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
And  this  should  favor  the  men  being  held. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  who 
has  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  renew  the  energies  and 
enlarge  the  vision  of  all  who  serve  in  the 
high  offices  of  this  Government.  This  day 
and  henceforth  watch  over  Thy  servants, 
the  President,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  body,  all  who  serve  Thee  in  this 
Chamber,  in  the  House  beyond,  in  the 
judiciary,  and  in  the  diplomatic  and  mil- 
itary services.  Keep  each  one  mentally 
alert,  morally  straight,  and  spiritually 
strong.  May  their  thoughts  come  from 
Thee,  their  words  arise  from  love  of 
Thee,  their  work  kept  under  Thy  sover- 
eignty. When  the  day  is  done  give  them 
peaceful  hearts,  serene  spirits,  and  a 
faith  that  endures. 

As  we  pray  for  those  in  high  service  to 
the  Nation,  so  we  pray  for  their  country- 
men that  justice,  righteousness,  and 
peace  may  prevail  throughout  the  land. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1411)  correcting  certain  printing  and 
clerical  errors  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILI£  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

HJl.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat.  108);  and 

H.R.  18126.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  holding 
district  ooiirt  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  at  Westbury,  N.Y. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. December  3, 1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXVI 2615— Part  SO 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1401,  1404,  and  1405. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  SOBOBA 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  3328)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Soboba 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  releasing  a 
claim  against  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  and 
Eastern  Municipal  Water  District,  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  provide  for  construction  of 
a  water  distribution  system  and  a  water 
supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; and  to  authorize  long-term  leases 
of  land  on  the  reservation  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1387) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7SPOSE    OF    THE    MEASURE 

Th«  principal  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  provide  a  water  supply  for  the  Soboba 
Indian  Reservation  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  approve  an  agreement  between 
the  Soboba  Indians  and  the  Metropolitan 
(MWD)  and  Eastern  Municipal  (Eastern) 
Water  DUtrlcts  of  Southern  California.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  In  general  are: 

(o)  Payments  of  $30,000  by  MWD  to  the 
United  States,  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  water-supply  system  on  the 
reservation, 

(b)  Concurrent  annexation  to  Metro- 
poUtan  and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
tricts without  annexation  charges  (valued  at 
$200  per  acre)  and.  while  the  land  Is  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States,  It  would  not  be 
subject  to  encumbrance  and  taxation,  and 

(c)  Satisfaction  of  the  Soboba  Indians' 
claim  for  damages  growing  out  of  construc- 


tion of  the  San  Jacinto  tunnel  without  ad- 
mission of  Its  validity  by  MWD  or  Eastern. 

(2)  Provision  Is  made  for  the  United  States 
to  finance  the  construction  of  a  wat«r  dis- 
tribution system  to  deliver  water  within  the 
reservation. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Soboba  Indian  Reservation  is  In  the 
upper  San  Jacinto  River  Basin  In  southern 
California.  It  has  an  area  of  5.058  acres  and 
had  234  Indian  residents  in  1965.  The  produc- 
tion of  water  supply  wells  on  the  reservation 
has  been  declining,  and  the  Indians  have 
claimed  that  this  resiUted  from  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  through  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains  by  MWD  in  1938.  Present  supplies 
available  from  wells  on  the  reservation  are 
Inadequate  for  even  domestic  needs.  MWD 
and  Eastern  have  proposed  a  settlement  of 
the  claim  and  the  tribe  has  accepted  the 
proposal  by  formal  resolution. 

In  1964.  Congress  appropriated  $164,000 
to  construct  a  water  supply  system  for  the 
reservation.  A  portion  of  those  fimds  were 
expended  on  the  planning  and  negotiations 
leading  to  the  present  proposal.  A  balance  of 
$124,742  remains  available. 

In  1968  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  com- 
pleted a  reconnaissance  study  of  a  water 
supply  system  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Reser- 
vation at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
estimated  that  the  system  would  cost  $471,- 
400  based  on  October  1967  price  levels.  (Con- 
sidering the  $30,000  from  the  MWD  payment 
and  the  $124,742  available  from  the  1964  ap- 
propriation, additional  appropriations  of 
$316,658  would  be  required  to  finance  con- 
struction of  the  system. 

There  Is  no  surface  or  ground  water  source 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  which  can 
be  developed  to  provide  a  dependable  supply 
for  long-range  needs.  Eastern  is  a  member 
agency  of  MWD  which  has  facilities  to  Im- 
port Colorado  River  water  and  contracts  for 
Imported  water  from  the  California  State 
water  project.  It  can  supply  its  customers' 
needs  to  the  projected  1990  demand  levels. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  estimated 
that  the  reservation  will  require  about  960 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  by  1990  to  sup- 
port a  projected  resident  population  of  600 
and  to  Irrigate  280  acres  of  high-value  citrus 
crops. 

PRESENT   LEGISLATION 

H.R.  3328  as  passed  by  the  House  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  approve  the  pro- 
proposed  agreement.  It  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary Jointly  with  Eastern  to  plan  a  water 
supply  and  distribution  system  for  the  reser- 
vation. The  construction  of  new  works  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  works  wotUd  be 
performed  by  Eastern  and  financed  partly  by 
the  $30,000  paid  In  settlement  by  MWD  and 
the  remainder  by  Federal  appropriations 
now  available  and  those  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  meastire. 

H.R.  3328  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  18, 1970.  The  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  S338  and 
a  companion  bill.  S.  1990,  on  July  14,  1970. 
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VS    CREEK    BATTLEFIELD 
NATIONAL    PARK 


FxraposE 


BACKGBOUNO 


the   Congress  enacted  Public   Law 
74  Stat.   76),  It  included  the  cim- 
>rovlsion  limiting  the  amounts  au- 
to be  appropriated.  At  that  Ume. 
>f  $120,000  was  authorized  for  the 
n    and    development   oif    this   site. 
thfet  time,  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battle- 
Na  Clonal    Park    Commission,    a    S>tate 
acquired   title  to  all  of   the   lands 
1  or  the  Interpretation  of  the  battle- 
so  ne  1.727  acres)  and  It  has  donated 
;he  tinited  States. 

no   land   acquisition   moneys   were 
the  entire  amount  has  been  appro- 
:  or  development  of  the  park  and  the 
been  used  for  the  construction 
entrance  road  and   picnic   facilities, 
Ipstallatlon  of  utilities  and  Interpre- 
,  and  for  research  and  site  restora- 
adequately   portray  the  historical 
^hlch  took  place  in  the  area,  how- 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  Na- 
flark   Service   outlined    Its   proposed 
developijient  plan  In  detail   and  the  com- 
that  a  greater  effort  should  be 
make  this  unit  of  the  national  park 
jion    meaningful    to    the    visiting 


ad  11  tlon 


to    Bubstantlally    upgrading 

program  for  this  area,  H.R. 

prolrtdes  for  Its  redesignatlon  as  "Wll- 

Cifeek    National    Battlefield."    As    has 

practice  of  the  Congress  In  recent 

various  units  of  the  national  park 

4ave  been  renamed  to  conform  to 

categories   from  time   to   time   as 

come  up  for  consideration.  The 

redesignatlon  of  this  area  Is  con- 

^th  Its  role  In  the  overall  national 
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1160,   as  passed   by  the  House,   au- 
the  appropriation  of  $2,285,000  (In- 
the  $120,000  presently  authorized) 
c  evelopment  of  this  national  battle- 
tbe  Senate  bill,  S.  2552,  calls  for 
celling  $2,300,000,  the  De- 
indicated  that  it  could  accomplish 
ves  with  the  amount  which  it  rec- 
and  which  was  provided  for  In 
passed  bill. 

of  Representatives  also  amended 

to  make  It  conform  to  a  further 

of   the   Department.   Lan- 

Included  to  permit  the  develop- 


H(  use ( 


ment  costs  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
standard  constniction  cost  indices.  The  value 
of  this  added  measure  of  fiexlbility  is  rec- 
ognized, but  in  keeping  with  Its  oversight 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  these  proj- 
ects, the  committee  expects  to  be  kept  fully 
Uiformed  of  any  developments  which  will,  or 
may,  give  rise  to  any  request  for  appropria- 
tions in  excess  of  the  amount  stipulated. 
Such  Information  should  be  sullied  to  the 
committee  prior  to  the  request  for  the  ad- 
ditional appropriations.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  conciirs  In  this  action. 

COMMrrTEZ    RECOMMENDATION 

The  OommLlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
1160. 


MINUTE  MAN  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  bill  (H.R.  13934)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  590).  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  revise  boundaries  of  Minute  Man  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke,  once  again,  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs  for 
the  consideration  it  gave  to  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  Introduced  and  which  per- 
tains to  one  of  the  oldest,  most  historic, 
and  revered  parts  of  our  coimtry;  name- 
ly, the  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  in  Concord  and  Lexington,  Mass. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairmsm  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wasliington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  mar- 
velous response  he  has  had  to  the  various 
adjustments  and  changes  which  have 
been  made  and  suggested  by  the  people 
within  that  community  and  how  helpful 
the  National  Park  Service  has  been  In 
terms  of  helping  and  cooperating  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant and  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, not  only  in  terms  of  the  particular 
communities  directly  affected,  but  also 
for  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  in  general,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

As  we  serve  longer  and  longer  in  the 
Senate,  and  as  our  population  expands 
and  grows  and  develops,  we  realize  how 
important  it  is  to  preserve  historical 
areas,  areas  of  quiet  and  peace  which 
have  been  so  meaningful  and  impwrtant 
in  the  development  of  this  country.  Such 
an  area  is  the  Minute  Man  National  His- 
torical Park  in  Concord  and  Lexington, 
Mass. 

The  significance  of  these  few  acres  of 
land  is  well  known  to  all  Americans.  The 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park 
includes  parts  of  the  routes  covered  by 
the  British  at  the  outset  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  as  well  as  sites  in  Lex- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  Concord,  which  were 
defended  by  the  minutemen  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  independence. 

The  events  that  transpired  on  these 
grounds  have  inspired  each  succeeding 
generation  of  Americans.  On  Lexington 
Green,  the  first  shots  were  flrec  and  the 
first  blood  spilled  for  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  The  heroic  ride  of 
Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes,  the 
conspiracy  to  arrest  John  Hancock  and 


Samuel  Adams,  the  seizure  of  the  colonial 
military  stores  at  Concord,  and  the  con- 
frontation with  the  first  British  military 
expedition  from  Boston  to  Concord  all 
took  place  on  these  Massachusetts  fields. 

Congress  established  its  Intent  to  pre- 
serve these  historical  sites  in  1959  and 
authorized  the  acquisition  of  750  acres 
of  land. 

Since  1961,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  acquired  all  but  144  acres  of  the  ap- 
proved land.  Currently,  16  acres  in  Lex»- 
ington,  71  in  Lincoln,  and  57  in  Concord 
remain  to  be  acquired.  A  recent  esti- 
mate by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
indicates  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  these 
lands  to  be  5.9  millions  of  dollars. 

In  6  years,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  celebrate  its  200th  anniversary 
of  independence.  Over  2  million  persons 
have  visited  the  park  since  1964,  and 
this  number  will  rapidly  increase  as  we 
approach  our  bicentennial  year. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
authorize  the  funds  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  original  intent  of  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  possible  to  assure  adequate  site 
development  by  1976. 

The  battle  fought  at  Lexington  tmd 
Concord  on  April  19,  1775,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  minutemen  who  fought  for 
independence  have  stirred  the  hearts  smd 
minds  of  countless  other  peoples  in  the 
past  2  centuries.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  this  bill — which  al- 
ready has  passed  the  House — to  complete 
the  program  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1959  and  to  preserve  for  all  time  and 
for  aU  men  this  memorial  marking  a  new 
dawn  of  freedom. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1390).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pimposK 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  13934  Is  to  amend  the 
act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  In  two 
Important  respects: 

First,  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  park  to 
conform  to  the  relocation  of  a  State  high- 
way If  he  determines  that  such  relocation 
would  be  desirable  and  beneficial  to  the  ad- 
ministration, management,  or  interpretation 
of  the  park. 

Second,  it  authorizes  additional  appropria- 
tions to  complete  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram within  the  existing  boundaries  of  the 
historical  park. 

BACKGROUND 

On  April  19,  1776,  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, a  confrontation  occurred  which  marked 
a  change  In  the  course  of  the  Nation.  On  that 
day  a  column  of  the  King's  Regulars  pro- 
ceeded to  march  from  Boston  to  capture  and 
destroy  the  provincial  military  supplies  col- 
lected for  the  American  rebellion.  Shots  first 
were  fired  at  Lexington  and  then  in  Con- 
cord— the  American  Revolution  had  begun. 

These  historic  grounds  were  then  the 
homelands  of  such  people  as  Paul  Revere  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Prescott.  Few  places  today  can 
match  the  historic  value  which  they  hold 
for  the  Nation.  In  recognition  of  their  na- 
tional significance,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  national  hlstortoal 
park  In  1969.  The  park,  which  was  to  com- 
prise about  750  acres  of  land  In  th«  towns  oi 
Lexington,  Concord,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford, 
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was  to  be  acquired  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  restored  gradually  to  its  appear- 
ance In  1775. 

To  accomplish  this  objective.  Public  Law 
86-321  (73  Stat.  590)  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $8  mUUon.  Of  the  amount,  It  was 
estimated  that  $5  million  would  be  needed 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  privately  owned 
lands  and  Improvements  and  $3  million 
would  be  needed  to  remove  the  modern 
buildings,  restore  the  landscape  and  re- 
habilitate the  historic  houses.  Much  has 
been  achieved  In  the  decade  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  original  authorization.  More  than 
500  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  and 
about  67.6  acres  are  in  non-Federal  public 
ownership.  There  remain  to  be  acquired  al- 
most 145  acres  of  land  within  the  estab- 
lished park  boundaries. 

NXED   roa   ENACTMENT    Or   BJL    I30S4 

Needless  to  say,  the  value  of  these  historic 
lands  has  not  remained  static  in  the  years 
since  the  original  authorizing  legislation  was 
approved.  Not  only  were  the  original  esti- 
mates based  on  unreliable,  unscientific  ap- 
praisals, but  land  prices  here — as  every- 
where— have  escalated  appreciably  over  the 
last  decade.  All  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
1959  for  land  acquisition  have  been  appropri- 
ated and  Invested  in  the  lands  acquired; 
thus,  completion  of  the  program  Is  con- 
tingent on  the  approval  of  new  authorizing 
legislation. 

Current,  professional  appraisals  of  the  re- 
maining properties  to  be  acquired  (144.37 
acres)  Indicate  that  an  additional  $5,900,000 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  acqtilsltlon 
program.  Of  the  properties  yet  to  be  acquired, 
eight  are  considered  historic  structures  which 
alone  are  valued  at  $942,000.  Other  improve- 
ments Include  residences,  commercial  build- 
ings, farms,  barns,  and  garages.  Altogether 
there  are  58  remaining  privately  owned  prop- 
erties containing  62  improvements. 

Naturally,  in  light  of  the  current  visitor 
use  (over  500,000  visitor  days  were  reported 
in  1969)  and  In  view  of  the  Impending  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  our  national  Inde- 
pendence, the  National  Park  Service  is  anx- 
ious to  complete  the  acquisition  program 
and  prepare  for  a  larger  number  of  visitors 
in  the  immediate  yeai-s  ahead. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion celling  for  the  acqusltion  of  lands  at 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park,  H.R. 
13934  amends  the  basic  act  with  respect  to 
the  maximum  size  of  the  park.  Present  lav 
limits  the  acreage  of  the  park  to  no  more 
than  750  acres,  but  If  all  of  the  lands  within 
the  present  park  boundaries  are  acquired, 
the  total  acreage  will  be  719.03  acres.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Is  proceed- 
ing with  plans  to  relocate  Highway  2  which 
constitutes  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  park. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  relocation  might 
result  In  severing  some  lands  from  the  park 
and  In  adding  pockets  of  private  land  be- 
tween the  new  highway  route  and  the  park. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  result,  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies  Involved  have  tentatively 
agreed,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  that  any  additions  to  or  dele- 
tions from  the  park  will  be  accomplished  by 
donation  or  exchange.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  boundary  adjustments 
will  enable  him  to  Improve  the  management, 
administration  or  Interpretation  of  the  area. 
Testimony  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  suggested  that  the  State  might 
transfer  26.5  acres  or  more  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  exchange  for  less  than  15 
acres  of  park  land,  and,  be  added,  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  State  lands  is  expected 
to  be  greater  than  the  Federal  lands  to  be 
exchanged. 

Since  the  final  siirveys  for  the  highway 
relocation  have  not  yet  been  completed,  exact 
acreage  flgiires  cannot  be  provided,  but  It 
may  well  be  that  the  lands  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  might  result  In  a  legal 


problem  If  Public  Law  86-321  Is  not  amended 
so  that  the  ptark  may  include  more  than  750 
acres.  HJl.  13934  does  not  Impose  a  precise 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  which  the 
Secretary  may  accept,  but  the  blU  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  does  require  the 
expansion  of  the  park  to  be  accomplished 
without  addltloned  cost  for  land  acquisition. 
The  committee.  In  making  Its  recommenda- 
tion on  this  issue,  has  relied  on  the  state- 
ments in  the  departmental  report  which  In- 
dicate that  "Any  private  lands  which  may 
be  part  of  the  overall  exchange  will  first  be 
acquired  by  the  State." 

Hie  House  of  Representatives  made  two 
substantive  amendments  to  HH.  13934.  The 
first  one  deals  with  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
park.  The  departmental  report  explicitly 
states  that  "No  land  acquisition  costs  are 
contemplated  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ments In  section  1."  On  the  basis  of  this 
Information,  the  House  amendment  provides 
that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  purchase  lands  acquired  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  relocation  of  Highway  2.  The  second 
amendment  replaces  the  open-ended  au- 
thorization In  the  bill  with  an  Increased, 
but  limited,  authorization  celling.  The  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  concurs  In  these 
amendments. 

COSTS 

Section  2  of  Hil.  13934  limits  the  gross 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  no 
more  than  $13,900,000.  Of  this  amoimt, 
$10,900,000  is  dedicated  to  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  new  authorization  Includes 
the  amounts  previously  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated so  that  the  new  authority  con- 
tained In  H.R.  13934,  as  amended,  totals 
$5,900,000. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  some  of  the 
historic  properties  are  principally  valued  for 
their  exterior  visual  appearance  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  historic  setting  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  acquisition  cost 
could  be  recouped  If  they  could  be  leased  or 
sold  with  appropriate  restrictions,  but  It  has 
previously  taken  the  position  that  any  lease- 
back or  sellback  arrangements  should  be 
thoroughly  and  carefully  considered.  In  the 
event  that  any  leaseback  or  sellback  arrange- 
ments are  contemplated  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  properties  acquired  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-321,  as  amended  by  H.R.  13934,  this 
committee  expects  to  be  fully  apprised  of  all 
details  of  the  tentative  lease  or  conveyance 
In  advance  of  any  binding  commitments  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Park  Service.  A  rea- 
sonable lapse  of  time  should  be  allowed  for 
consideration  of  the  proposal  before  any  such 
agreements  are  executed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION       OP       ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized now,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
statements  made  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     WITH     RESPECT     TO 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  unfinished  business,  Calendar  No. 
1403,  H.R.  15728,  the  naval  vessels  loan 
bill,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr.  HoLLmcs)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  begins  his  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN   TRADE   POLICIES 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  debate  over  American  trade 
policies  is  being  waged  on  a  field  of  fog 
and  confusion.  The  experts  are  be- 
wildered and.  understandably,  so  is  the 
general  public.  Advocates  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  have  generated  much 
heat,  but  precious  little  light.  The  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  participants  pro 
and  con  are  more  often  than  not  based 
on  misleading  premises,  fallacious  his- 
tory, and  out-of-date  slogans.  The  add 
comments  which  flow  from  sheer  emo- 
tion dominate  the  public  dialogue.  Per- 
suasion by  threat  rather  than  reason  Is 
used  to  capture  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  voting  on  the  trade  bill. 
The  amcient  art  of  caricature  Is  again  In 
full  flood,  as  sinister  images  of  protec- 
tionists leer  from  the  advertising  and 
editorial  pages  of  the  big  city  newspa- 
pers. Warnings  from  foreign  chancellor- 
ies are  tailored  to  turn  our  people  against 
the  calm  exercise  of  reason.  Our  trading 
partners  attempt  to  intimidate  Congress 
by  blatant  threats  of  economic  retalia- 
tion when,  in  fact,  massive  trade  retali- 
ation would  spell  doom  and  destruction 
for  them.  It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
talk  sense  about  the  realities  of  Amer- 
ica's trade  position.  We  have  had  enough 
of  outworn  slogans  and  tired  cliches. 
Constant  reference  to  "old  protection- 
ists" and  "new  protectionists,"  to  Smoot- 
Hawley  and  Adam  Smith,  confuse  rather 
than  enlighten.  The  times  have  changed, 
the  world  lias  moved  on,  and  it  is  long 
past  due  that  we  face  the  realities  of 
business  rather  than  heed  the  voices  of 
the  antiquated  past.  It  is  time  to  face  the 
situation  anew.  The  last  third  of  the 
20th  century  will  not  suffer  gladly  those 
who  are  wedded  to  the  musings  of  long- 
dead  economists.  As  John  Masmard 
Keynes  once  wrote: 

The  Ideas  of  economists  and  poUtlcal 
philosophers,  both  when  they  are  right  and 
when  they  are  wrong,  are  more  powerful 
than  Is  commonly  understood.  Indeed  the 
world  Is  ruled  by  little  else.  Practical  men. 
Who  believe  themselves  to  be  quite  exempt 
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Intellectual  Influences,  are  usually 
of  some  delunct  economist.  Mad- 
authority,  who  hear  voices  In  the 
distilling   their   frenzy   from   some 

scribbler  of  a  few  years  back. 


United  States  will  not  retain  its 

preeminence  at  century's  end 

eaders  and  legislators  stubbornly 

to  adapt   their  theories  to  the 

of  changing  reality.  Let  us  tell  it 

^s. 

has  always  been  a  trading 
.  E^ren  before  we  gained  our  inde- 
our  prosperity  was  dependent 
he  ships  of  commerce.  As  a  young 
,  we  combed  the  far  corners  of  the 
seeking  buyers  for  our  wares.  Even 
we  celebrate  the  era  of  the  great 
ships  which  called  at  the  ports  of 
continents.  And  although  many 
have  passed,  our  prosperity  is  still 
upon  the  routes  of  trade.  We 
continuation  of  vigorous  trade, 
work  for  a  world  wherein  the 
feasible  freedom  exists  for  in- 
among  the  nations.  Allow  me 
this  point.  Mr.  President, 
who  favor  passage  of  the  current 
biU  do  not  advocate  an  isolated 
nor  do  they  hope  for  a  world 
each  nation  throws  up  high  tariff 
mpeding  the  free  flow  of  commerce, 
instead  a  harmony  of  interests, 
arrangement    that    will    encourage 
trade  modified  only  by  a  real- 
concern  for  the  security  and  pros- 
of  our  own  land.  We  seek  recipro- 
policies  that  will  benefit  all  the 
of  the  world,  but  we  are  steadfast 
determination  to  maintain  the 
of  America.  Without  a  hetilthy 
economy,  chaos  would  stalk  the 
economy.  So  powerful  have 
that  a  sick  American  economy 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the 

security  of  the  free  world. 

own  prosperity  is  the  foundation 

tremendous  growth  in  the  Euro- 

1  ind  Japanese  economies.  When  the 

:  ell  silent  in  1945  and  the  carnage 

War  n  came  to  an  end,  Europe 

J^pan  were  in  shambles.  Their  eco- 

insecurity  fueled  the  fires  of  po- 

discord  and  there  was  grave  danger 

heir  political  stability  would  fall 

to  their  business  maladies.  The 

States  was  faced  with  the  un- 

challenge  of  world  recon- 

and  its  own  fate  was  closely 

the  rebuilding  of  foreign  econo- 

We  met  the  challenge  and  met  it 

an  annal  of  history  that  should 

all  with  pride.  Europe  was  provided 

the  Marshall  plan — economic  aid 

combined  with  the  initiative  of  the 

of  Western  Europe,  allowed  rapid 

(  ry  from  the  devastation  decreed  by 

ir.  Japan  was  similarly  assisted  im- 

4rrangements    following    the    sur- 

of  the  Japanese  war  machine.  The 

of  its  people  quickly  propelled 

country  into  the  vanguard  of  the  in- 

powers.  The  United  States  ex- 

not  only  dollars,  but  also  know- 

nd  technology.  Our  latest  inven- 

luickly  became  international  prop- 

( )ur  trading  partners  thus  shared  in 

advance  and  this  is  what  en- 

the  great  leap  forward  of  the 

5  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  paying  the 
or  that  massive  export  of  aid  and 
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technology.  Our  total  net  disbursements 
to  foreign  nations  since  1946  total  over 
$131  billion.  The  total  net  interest  paid 
on  what  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away 
exceeds  $67  billion.  No  country  can  write 
ofT  such  outgo.  Certainly  no  one  proposes 
that  we  do  so  now.  But  it  is  time  to  recog- 
nize that  our  house  must  be  put  in  order, 
and  that  is  the  question  we  are  facing, 
or  should  be  facing,  today.  The  econ- 
omies of  Europe  and  Japan  are  healthy 
and  dynamic;  they  are  in  strong  com- 
petitive positions.  They  are  using  those 
positions  to  compete  favorably  with  the 
United  States  in  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world.  As  we  stand  here  debating  and 
clouding  the  issue  with  references  to 
Smoot-Hawley  and  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  40  years  ago.  Europe  and 
Japan  compete  effectively  with  one  eye 
on  the  present  and  another  on  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  paying  the  price  of  short- 
sightedness. Unless  we  rectify  our  ways, 
the  future  will  belong  to  others. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have  ex- 
tinguished the  technological  monopoly 
which  was  ours  not  many  years  ago.  That 
is  simply  a  fact  of  life.  It  will  not  help  us 
to  spend  our  time  either  saluting  or  be- 
moaning the  facts  of  life.  We  will  ei- 
ther adapt  to  them  or  fall  victim  to  the 
good  sense  and  realism  that  pervades 
the  capitals  of  our  trading  partners. 

Today  our  Nation  is  afflicted  by  the 
highest  level  of  unemployment  in  two 
decades.  Our  Government  has  admitted 
that  we  have  experienced  a  net  loss  of 
employment  from  foreign  trade  in  man- 
ufactured goods.  Our  trade  limitations 
are  obvioiisly  not  a  total  explanation  for 
the  ill  health  of  the  American  economy, 
but  no  one  would  deny  that  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  problem.  Our  trading 
partners  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  not 
been  afflicted  with  our  unemployment 
problem — they  have  helped  cause  it.  Now 
we  must  look  to  our  constitutional  duty 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  so 
regulating  foreign  commerce  as  to  cor- 
rect this  abominable  situation.  Data  sub- 
mitted in  public  hearings  held  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  demonstrate  that 
about  one-half  of  U.S.  manufacturing 
industries  are  being  adversely  affected  by 
import  competition.  These  data  lead  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  we  must 
favor  such  a  regulation  of  imports  and 
promotion  of  exports  as  can  restore  our 
lost  balance  vis  a  vis  the  other  developed 
nations  of  the  world.  Without  such  poli- 
cies, American  workers  will  continue  to 
suffer  the  sacrifice  of  their  jobs,  to  their 
own  distress  and  to  the  despair  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  Tariff 
Commission  data  indicate  that  100  of 
the  worst  hit  American  industries  suf- 
fered an  aggregate  balance  of  trade  defi- 
cit of  $12.7  billion  in  1969.  This  repre- 
sents a  worsening  of  their  trade  deficit  of 
$5  billion  in  just  2  years.  At  the  ratio  of 
87,000  jobs  for  every  $1  billion  change 
in  foreign  trade — a  ratio  used  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen — this  adverse 
change  in  trade  of  $5  bUlion  represents 
the  loss  of  435.000  American  jobs.  What 
a  boon  these  jobs  would  be  in  relieving 
our  present  deep  unemplojrment. 

Opponents  of  the  current  trade  bill 
argue  that  we  gain  more  jobs  from  our 
exports  than  we  lose  from  our  imports. 
But  the  data  show  that  this  postulate 


is  wrong.  One  reason  why  it  is  wrong 
is  that  the  United  States  does  not  use 
whatever  advantage  in  capital  and  tech- 
nology that  it  still  has  for  production 
and  employment  in  this  country.  Rather, 
our  multinational  corporations  transfer 
these  advantages  to  foreign  lands  and 
choose  to  produce  abroad,  with  foreign 
labor,  articles  that  could  be  produced 
more  eflflciently  in  the  United  States  if 
we  put  our  capital  and  technology  re- 
sources to  work.  This  is  what  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  McLellan  had 
in  mind  when  he  stated  a  few  months 
ago  that — 

We  as  a  nation  must  recognize  that  the 
economist's  concept  of  offsetting  job  losses 
in  lower  technology  industry  by  Job  gains 
in  high  technology  Industry  Is  frequently 
frustrated  by  today's  Immediate  transfer  of 
new  technology  to  low  labor/high  produc- 
tivity countries  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration, American  workers  and  com- 
munities are  adversely  affected  by  this 
unwise,  and  totally  unnecessary,  dis- 
placement of  production  and  jobs.  The 
AFL-CIO  believes  that  these  multina- 
tional leviathans  shift  their  production 
back  and  forth,  across  national  frontiers 
and  oceans  and  among  their  U.S.  and 
foreign  subsidiaries  within  a  closed-cir- 
cuit system  to  utilize  the  best  available 
low-wage  labor  and  tax  incentive  policies 
of  foreign  countries.  Those  goods  are 
then  sold  in  the  American  market  at 
comparative  advantage.  I  agree  with  this 
analysis.  And  I  join  the  AFL-CIO  in  ask- 
ing how  long  can  the  U.S.  labor  force 
and  the  American  market  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  multinational  corporations 
who  wish  to  maximize  their  short-term 
dollar  returns  by  using  our  market  for 
their  sales,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
export  American  jobs  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible wage  areas  available  abroad?  As 
part  of  its  attempt  to  prevent  this  inex- 
cusable damage  to  American  workers, 
the  AFL-CIO,  in  an  historic  reversal 
of  its  traditional  position  on  foreign 
trade  policy,  is  now  supporting  the  im- 
position of  import  quotas  on  foreign- 
produced  products  which  compete  with 
labor-intensive  American  industries  in 
our  domestic  market.  I  am  tremendously 
encouraged  by  this  demonstration  of  vi- 
tality and  awareness  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Those  who  currently  be- 
moan organized  labor  for  its  lack  of 
energy  and  vitality  would  do  well  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  this  example 
of  forward-looking  vision.  Labor  has  a 
noble  history,  but  unlike  many  other 
groups  in  our  midst,  its  eyes  are  clearly 
focused  on  the  future  welfare  of  the 
American  workingman.  I  would  also  note 
that  the  AFL-CIO  is  seeking  repeal  of 
those  tariff  provisions  which  grant  duty 
exemption  to  the  American  components 
incorporated  into  articles  produced 
aboard  that  are  destined  for  import  into 
the  United  States. 

The  multinational  corporations  have 
organized  to  counter  the  moves  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  others  of  us  who  seek 
action  to  rectify  our  job-destroying  im- 
port problems.  They  have  established  the 
Emergency  Committee  on  American 
Trade,  currently  headed  by  Donald 
Kendall,  president  of  Pepsi-Cola  Inter- 
national. Mr.  Kendall  was  the  principal 
client  and  close  friend  of  Richard  Nixon 
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during  the  latter's  years  as  a  New  York 
attorney.  Understandably,  Mr.  Kendall 
has  the  President's  ear,  and  he  makes  an 
effective  spokesman  for  the  internation- 
ally oriented  U.S.  corporations  which 
constitute  the  membership  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  on  American 
Trade.  Mr.  Kendall's  resourcefulness 
is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  seized  the  initia- 
tive for  the  solution  of  the  textile  import 
problems  from  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  Stans  and  from  textile  delega- 
tion in  the  Congress.  The  current  negoti- 
ations between  the  designated  repre- 
sentatives of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  really  based  upon  the  Kendall 
plan,  carried  by  its  author  to  Japan  with 
at  least  the  tacit  blessing  of  his  friend 
the  President.  And  here  at  home  in  the 
negotiations  that  started  on  election  eve, 
Mr.  Peter  Flanigan  is  presenting  the 
administration's  case.  Flanigan  is  a  close 
White  House  adviser  to  the  President, 
and  his  Wall  Street  backgroimd  and  pro- 
ECAT  sympathies  are  no  secret  to  the 
people  of  my  State. 

The  emergency  committee  is  busy  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  espousing  its  so- 
called  free  trade  point  of  view.  It  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so,  but  please  let  us 
not  allow  misleading  phrases  such  as 
free  trade  to  becloud  the  issue.  The 
members  of  ECAT  are  intent  upon  pre- 
serving their  foreign  investments,  and 
they  do  so  by  opposing  policies  which 
might  incur  the  wrath  of  their  foreign 
benefactors.  They  speak  in  terms  of  the 
virtues  of  free  trade,  but  act  obviously 
with  as  much  self-interest  as  any  other 
group  in  our  society.  Their  life  will  be 
simpler,  easier,  and  more  tranquil  if  we 
follow  their  advice.  But  their  vision  is 
limited  and  their  Interests,  important  as 
they  are,  do  not  represent  the  whole  of 
the  business  picture.  From  the  member- 
ship list  of  ECAT  I  have  drawn  up  a  list 
of  firms  engaged  in  multinational  ac- 
tivities. Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
range  of  their  operations  demonstrates 
the  extent  of  their  foreign  investments. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  be  incorporated  as  an 
appendix  to  my  remarks  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  advocating  the  termination  of  Ameri- 
can corporate  activity  abroad.  Insofar  as 
such  operations  enhance  the  stability  and 
well-being  of  the  International  economy, 
I  welcome  them.  But  when  they  create 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  new  jobs 
abroad  that  could  just  as  well  have 
been  created  in  America,  and  handicap 
us  in  achieving  our  Nation's  full  em- 
ployment objectives,  then  I  oppose  them. 
The  profit  and  loss  ledgers  we  have  been 
discussing  during  this  debate  must  be 
put  in  proper  perspective.  We  must  be 
concerned  with  the  overtdl  prosperity  of 
the  Nation.  That  is  our  constitutional 
obligation;  that  is  our  humanitarian 
mandate. 

The  members  of  ECAT  would  have  us 
believe  that  they  are  working  for  the 
humanitarian  development  of  backward 
lands,  and  they  would  argue  that  their 
activities  thereby  encourage  the  back- 
ward nations  to  progress.  But  where  do 
we  find  their  greatest  activity  and  in- 


vestment? In  Africa?  In  Latin  America? 
No,  Mr,  President,  we  find  their  most 
significant  operations  in  countries  al- 
ready well  developed,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  Germany,  and  so  on.  The 
statistics  incorporated  into  the  appendix 
of  this  talk  make  that  abundtintly  clear. 
Let  us  use  some  plain,  old-fashioned 
business  sense.  If  those  firms  would 
utilize  the  latest  technological  and  pro- 
ductivity advances  here  rather  than 
abroad,  the  competitive  situation  of  the 
United  States  would  be  vastly  enhanced. 

America  is  the  world's  greatest  indus- 
trial power.  Our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  efficient.  The  managerial  talent 
of  our  industrial  entrepreneurs  is  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have 
generated  the  lion's  share  of  the  Indus- 
trial technology  in  modern  times.  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  have  worked  to- 
gether to  transfer  the  technology 
emanating  from  our  military  and  sp&ce 
programs  to  industrial  use.  Our  labor 
force  is  versatile,  and  through  the  in- 
dependence and  self-esteem  which  it  has 
acquired  through  collective  bargaining, 
American  labor  has  achieved  the  status 
of  a  vital,  dsTiamic  national  resource. 

Our  trading  partners  have  used  a  vari- 
ety of  measures  to  protect  their  indus- 
tries from  dominance  by  American  en- 
terprise. Japan's  highly  protected  econ- 
omy carefully  limits  Imports  of  Ameri- 
can products  which  directly  compete 
with  Japanese  industry  and  American 
investment  in  Japanese  industry  is 
sharply  curtailed.  European  nations  have 
been  more  enlightened,  and  have  wel- 
comed investment  by  U.S.  corporations 
in  productive  enterprises.  Both  Europe 
and  Japan  have  built  protective  walls 
around  their  markets  to  such  an  extent 
that  American  businessmen  long  ago  con- 
cluded that  their  only  access  to  those 
markets  is  through  investment  within 
rather  than  exports  from  without.  In 
1969  U.S.  foreign  direct  investments 
totaled  $71  billion,  with  $22  billion  in 
Europe  and  somewhat  over  $1  billion  in 
Japan,  of  a  total  of  approximately  $50 
bilUon  invested  in  developed  countries 
and  over  $20  billion  in  less  developed 
countries.  We  invested  $11  billion  in 
plants  and  equipment  for  foreign  aflUi- 
ates  of  U.S.  corporations  in  1969,  and 
will  increase  this  to  $13  bUlion  in  1970 
and  to  $15  billion  in  1971.  Our  annual 
rate  of  such  investment  in  Europe  has 
increased  from  $3  billion  in  1968  to  $3 
billion  in  1970,  and  will  grow  to  $6  bil- 
lion in  1971.  Outlays  by  manufacturing 
affiliates  of  U.S.  corporations  are  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  overall  growth  of 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
abroad. 

Because  of  Japan's  strict  control  over 
direct  foreign  investment  in  manufac- 
turing facilities,  U.S.  corporations  have 
been  unable  to  follow  their  European 
pattern  of  investment  in  manufacturing 
affiliates  in  Japan.  To  paiticipate  in 
Japan's  rapidly  growing  industrial  econ- 
omy, U.S.  corporations  have  been 
forced  to  license  their  technology,  and 
to  receive  through  royalty  Income  the 
profits  they  extract  from  their  manu- 
facturing in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  result  of  these  foreign  investment 
activities  has  been  counter  productive 
for  our  domestic  manufacturing  activity 
and  employment.  There  has  been  a  sig- 


nificant increase  In  U.S.  imports  of  goods 
produced  by  U.S.-owned  foreign  af- 
filiates. These  imports  amoimted  to  $5 
billion  in  1968,  compared  with  $2  billion 
in  1965.  In  1968  the  exports  from  the 
U.S.-owned  foreign  affiliates  amounted 
to  8  percent  of  their  total  sales,  up 
dramatically  from  4  percent  in  1965. 
Total  sales  of  these  U.S.-owned  foreign 
affiliates  in  1968  in  Europe  were  $26  bil- 
lion, and  $2  billion  in  Japan.  Of  $46  bil- 
lion in  sales  by  such,  affiliates  in  all  for- 
eign countries,  $13  billion  was  exported, 
with  $5  billion  being  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  rate  of  return  on  all 
U.S.  foreign  Investments  in  1969  was  13 
percent,  higher  than  any  year  in  the 
1960's,  and  significantly  above  12.6  per- 
cent rate  of  return  on  domestic  manu- 
facturing investment. 

The  $26  billion  in  sales  by  U.S.-owned 
foreign  affiliates  in  1968  represents  the 
equivalent  effort  of  about  2,262,000  work- 
ers. These  are  jobs  which  U.S.  corpora- 
tions created  in  foreign  countries 
through  their  $71  billion  investment  In 
productive  facilities  abroad. 

The  manufactured  products  vsdued  at 
$4.5  billion  exported  to  the  United  States 
by  U.S.  owned  foreign  affiliates  in  1968 
accounted  for  22  percent  of  total  U.S. 
imports  of  manufactured  goods  In  that 
year.  The  $4.5  billion  in  manufactures 
received  from  the  U.S. -owned  foreign  af- 
filiates represents  the  equivalent  effort 
of  about  381,500  workers. 

The  technology  licensed  to  Japan  In 
lieu  of  direct  investment  in  manufactur- 
ing facilities  in  Japan  has  miade  it  possi- 
ble for  Japan's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries to  Increase  strongly  their  position 
in  world  trade.  Our  imports  from  Japan 
boomed  from  $1.1  billion  in  1960  to  $4.9 
billion  in  1969;  our  exports  grew  at  a 
slower  rate,  from  $1.4  billion  in  1960  to 
$3.5  billion  in  1969.  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1970,  our  imports  from  Japan  reach- 
ed $4.3  billion,  up  by  19  percent  from  im- 
ports during  the  same  p>eriod  of  1969. 
Virtually  all  of  our  imports  from  Japan 
consist  of  manufactures. 

While  imports  of  Japan's  manufac- 
tures have  increased  at  this  19-percent 
rate,  our  own  output  of  manufactures 
declined  by  7  percent,  September  1969 
through  September  1970,  and  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  dropped  by 
970,000,  or  5  isercent.  In  October  manu- 
facturing employment  declined  by  an  ad- 
ditional 660,000  jobs.  Prom  September 
1969  to  October  1970  the  total  job  loss 
in  manufacturing  is  1,630,000.  The  2,- 
262,000  jobs  which  American  investment 
created  in  foreign  countries  take  on  real 
significance  in  the  face  of  this  massive 
loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  In  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  restrictions  against 
U.S.  exports  and  investment,  our  busi- 
ness corporations  have  transferred  cap- 
ital and  technology  to  foreign  countries 
at  a  rate  which  has  removed  a  source  of 
economic  growth  from  our  own  country 
to  a  degree  that  is  seriously  undermining 
the  stability  of  jobs  for  our  labor  force. 

We  are  considering  the  enactment  of  a 
trade  bill  ryhich  will  enable  the  President 
to  deal  with  the  textile  and  shoe  import 
problems,  and  provide  an  avenue  of  re- 
lief, after  proof  of  serious  injury  smd 
deep  import  penetration,  for  other  Indus- 
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tr  es.  We  are  warned  that  other  nations 
will  retaliate,  and  even  possibly  cause  a 
tn^e  war  if  we  give  the  President  this 
authority,  and  provide  this  avenue  for 
re  lef .  Can  these  threats  be  taken  seri- 
ously In  the  light  of  the  tremendous  im- 
pa  :t  which  the  long-continued  restrictive 
poicles  of  Japan  and  Europe  have  had 
on  the  United  States?  Surely  there  is 
ro(im  In  this  debate  for  a  sense  of  bal- 
an:e.  Must  we  blink  at  the  enormity  of 
thi!  harm  to  our  trade  and  commerce 
flowing  from  these  foreign  practices,  and 
all  3w  our  unemployed  workers  and  their 
U.ij.  employers  to  suffer  without  hope 
of  reUef? 

-  Is  one  oflSclal  of  the  executive  branch 
has  recently  described  Japan's  policies: 

J  apan  haa  Imported  that  which  Is  not 
pre  duced  and  haa  restricted  imports  of  goods 
wh  ch.  are  produced  in  Japan.  •  •  •:  Japan 
hsLi  maintained  &n  elaborate  system  of  con- 
tro  s  on  Imports.  These  controls  consist  of 
quiitais  and  other  less  visible  but  equally 
eff(  ctive  restrictions  on  a  number  of  prod- 
uct s  of  Interest  to  U.S.  and  other  foreign 
sup  pliers.  Most  of  the  quotas  eu»  acknowl- 
edj  ed  by  Japan  Itself  to  be  contrary  to  the 
pre  visions  of  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade." 

^Vhile  Japan  has  recently  announced 
thi  t  It  win  by  late  next  year  reduce  the 
categories  of  products  under  illegal  im- 
pel t  quotas  from  90  to  40,  she  will  con- 
tin  lie  in  effect  her  policy  of  "administra- 
guidance" — the  invisible  system  by 
which  Japan  keeps  competitive  importi 
uni  ler  control. 

J.s  another  ofQcial  of  the  executive 
brsnch  summed  the  matter  up  In  early 
rember; 


qver  the  past  decade  the  rate  of  economic 

of  Industrial  Europe  and  Japan  has 

tktrlpped  otir  own.  Their  technological  ca- 

pafc  mtles    have    significantly    Improved    and 

1  aany  product  areas  their  technology  and 

productive  efficiency  has  surpassed  our 


lurthermore,  the  industrial  protec- 
tionism of  our  trading  partners  extends 
to  nassive  support  in  the  export  efforts 
of  :heir  industries.  As  the  oflScial  just 
que  ted  puts  It: 

T  le  present  export/import  situation  is  fur- 
thei  complicated  because  many  foreign  com- 
pan  es  operate  under  more  favorable  govem- 
mei  tal  policies  than  their  American  com- 
petl  ;or3.  Foreign  companies  generally  enjoy 
greater  support  in  the  form  of  lower  taxes, 
exp<irc  tax  rebates  and  similar  Incentives, 
special  Lntereet  rates  on  capital,  greater  atc- 
cess  to  foreign  credit  and  often  at  a  lower 
cost  and  direct  government  support  as  the 
cha  en  instrument  to  extend  national  eco- 
notr  ic  goals  into  foreign  markets. 

Lit 


US  make  no  mistake  about  It:  in- 
;rial  protectionism  is  practiced  to  an 
vpnced  degree  by  om-  major  trading 
and  it  has  harmed  our  legitl- 
Interests.  The  pending  trade  bill 
a  modest  step  in  creating  the 
machinery  so  that  America  can  fight 
and.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presl- 
redress  some  of  the  more  serious 
in  our  trade  relations. 
J4pan    and    the    European    Common 
Market  fully  understand  this  kind  of 
The  recent  report  of  the  Commit- 
on  External  Trade  Relations  of  the 
Eur|)pean  Parliament  on  trade  relations 
1  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mu4xty  and  Japan  illustrates  the  com- 
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plete  understanding  which  our  major 
trading  partners  have  of  the  appro- 
priateness for  saifeguards  against  im- 
port injury.  I  quote  portions  of  the 
report: 
The  European   ParUament — 

*  •  >  •  • 

6.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment 
of  closer  contacts  between  the  economics  or 
Jap*n  and  the  EEC,  whose  structurea  differ 
In  certain  respects,  make  it  necessary  to  in- 
clude in  the  future  agreement  a  safeguard 
clause  that  would  be  applicable  in  cases  of 
actual  or  potential  market  disturbances  due 
to  imports  from  the  partner  countries; 

7.  Lays  down  ae  a  principle  that,  under 
the  futtire  agreement,  It  shall  be  po6«lb)e  for 
the  two  contracting  parties  to  reeort  to  this 
safeguard  clause  on  a  basis  of  full  reciproc- 
ity and  that,  with  regard  to  the  Exiropean 
Community  which  is  also  a  single  market  for 
third  countries,  the  clause  shall  be  applied 
in  an  entirely  uniform  manner; 

That  report  provides  details  on  abso- 
lute import  quotas  maintained  by  Com- 
mon Market  countries  on  Imports  from 
Japan  of  cotton  textiles,  ceramic  prod- 
ucts, footwear,  umbrellas,  cutlery,  ball- 
bearings, motorcars,  nonferrous  metal, 
ircHi  and  steel.  Conversely,  the  report 
states: 

Just  as  the  Community  does  with  regard 
to  Japan,  the  latter  fixes  quotas  for  Ite  im- 
ports from  the  EEC  countries. 

These  restrictions  induce  the  Common 
Market  countries  and  Japan  to  negotiate 
bilateral  agreements  on  trade.  The  re- 
port notes  that  these  agreements  violate 
GATT: 

The  bilateral  agreements  concluded  be- 
tween Japan  and  Individual  member  States 
contain  special  provisions  which  are  not  al- 
ways in  accordance  with  GATT  rules.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  aU  these  aspects,  Including 
para-tariff  and  non-tariff  obstacles,  it  may 
be  said  that  neither  Japan  nor  the  member 
States  oomply  in  their  trade  relations  with 
GAIT'S  principles. 

The  report  acknowledges  that  none  of 
the  Common  Market  counti  ies  have  lifted 
import  controls  on  goods  from  Japan  on 
10  items  of  the  Brussels  Nomenclature; 
three  of  them  have  not  liberalized  Im- 
ports for  nine  other  Items;  France  main- 
tains quotas  on  more  than  30  items  Im- 
ported from  Japan;  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  on  more  than  10  items;  Italy 
on  more  than  50  items;  the  Benelux 
countries,  on  more  than  lo  items.  At  the 
same  time,  the  report  of  the  European 
Parliament  committee  recognizes  that 
Japan-United  States  trade  shows  a  sur- 
plus of  $1.5  billion  in  Japan's  favor,  with 
the  result  that — 

This  Is  a  matter  about  which  the  two 
parties  feel  concerned,  all  the  more  so  as 
the  USA,  which  takes  up  one  third  of  Japan's 
exports,  may  have  to  restrict  ite  imports  in 
future  as  a  result  of  the  general  position  of 
its  balance  of  payments. 

The  committee  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment takes  the  position  that  the  existing 
restrictions  on  Japanese  Imports  cannot 
be  liberalized  because  the  products  In 
question  are  sensitive.  The  aim  of  the 
trade  agreement  negotiations  between 
Japan  and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, to  which  the  report  directed  as  a 
position  paper,  was  stated  to  be  extend- 
ing the  applicability  of  safeguard  clauses 
to  the  entire  EEC,  and  to  have  the  safe- 


guard clause  operate  on  "a  'volimtary 
aelf-llmltlng'  principle,  which  Is  bound  to 
play  an  Increasingly  important  part  In 
world  trade  as  an  appropriate  and  useful 
means  of  preventing  market  disturb- 
ances." 

It  is  precisely  the  same  objective  to 
which  the  contents  of  the  trade  bill  are 
directed.  The  imposition  of  quotas,  ac- 
companied by  the  grant  of  authority  to 
the  President  to  negotiate  s^reements  for 
the  volimtary  restriction  of  imports  to 
the  United  States,  is  the  trade  bill's  for- 
mula for  achieving  the  avoidance  of  mar- 
ket disturbances  which  the  EEC  itself  is 
seeking  in  its  negotiations  with  Japan, 
and  which  Japan  practices  through  quot- 
as against  EEC  trade. 

How,  then,  can  our  putting  the  United 
States  into  this  enlightened  game  for  the 
avoidance  of  market  disturbances  be  an 
occasion  for  retaliation  from  the  major 
trading  nations  who  are  themselves  play- 
ing that  game? 

A  few  months  ago,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  McLellan  described  our  im- 
port problems  affecting  industry  in  these 
words : 

The  improved  ability  of  many  countries  to 
compete  with  our  own  manufacturers  in 
price,  style,  and  quality  has  imposed  severe 
problems  for  many  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. •  *  • 

Oftentimes  industries  that  are  called  upon 
to  give  up  to  imports  a  major  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  are  located  in  areas  of  our 
country  which  have  experienced  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  Further,  they  tend  to  be 
labor-intensive  industries  which  are  particu- 
larly vjilnerable.  •  •  •  this  is  at  a  time  when 
we  must  make  greater  effort  than  ever  before 
to  provide  job  opportunities  to  those  In  our 
society  who  are  in  the  lower  economic  levels, 
and  who  to  Join  the  mainstream  of  economic 
welfare  must  be  given  the  chance  to  take  that 
first  step  up  the  economic  ladder  through 
the  availability  of  a  Job  opportunity. 

While  In  formulating  trade  policy  the  over- 
all interest  of  American  consumers  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  It  is  also  necessary  that  to  be 
a  consumer  one  must  be  an  earner  of  In- 
come. To  allow  sudden  changes  in  import 
patterns  to  have  the  effect  of  destroying  large 
numbers  of  Jobs,  cannot  be  in  the  consumer 
Interest  nor  in  the  national  interest. 

While  for  years  American  firms  have  offset 
their  much  higher  labor  rates  with  greater 
technical  competence,  we  find  today  in  in- 
dustry after  industry  that  this  technical 
competence  has  transferred  overseas  and 
they  no  longer  enjoy  that  insulation  for  the 
higher  labor  cost.  •   •   • 

Further,  it  must  [be]  recognize [dl  that 
the  economist's  concept  of  offsetting  job 
losses  in  lower  technology  industry  by  Job 
gains  in  high  technology  industry  is  fre- 
quently frustrated  by  today's  immediate 
transfer  of  new  technology  to  low  labor/high 
productivity  countries  abroad. 

Those  words  contain  a  fair  simimary  of 
the  position  of  many  American  indus- 
tries in  competing  with  Imports  today. 

In  Its  investigation  of  the  use  of  the 
partial  duty  exemption  afforded  to  im- 
ports which  incorporate  American  goods, 
the  Tariff  Commission  found  that  some 
1,200  firms  are  actual  or  prospective  us- 
ers of  this  privilege,  largely  through  the 
assembly  abroad  of  articles  for  sale  in 
the  American  market.  The  principal 
product  categories  Involved  in  the  off- 
shore production  by  American  compa- 
nies of  goods  for  the  domestic  market 
are  wearing  apparel,  consumer  electronic 
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products,  transportation  equipment,  toys, 
and  scientific  instruments.  The  domestic 
industries  producing  these  products  are 
imder  severe  import  pressure.  Between 
1967  and  1969  our  foreign  trade  deficit 
In  apparel  items  increased  by  amoimts 
ranging  from  36  percent  to  727  percent, 
depending  on  the  category,  averaging 
about  80  percent;  radios  and  television 
sets,  by  98  percent;  passenger  cars  by 
167  percent,  truck  and  bus  bodies,  153 
percent,  motorcycles,  bicycles  and  parts, 
61  percent  and  other  transportation 
equipment,  by  425  percent  and  toys  and 
games  by  107  percent. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  im- 
ports produced  abroad  In  whole  or  In  part 
of  American  goods,  which,  upon  Importa- 
tion, are  exempt  from  duty  as  to  the 
American  materials.  Between  1966  and 

1969  such  imports  nearly  doubled,  rising 
from  $953  million  to  $1.8  billion.  In  1969 
imports  under  the  duty  exemption  pro- 
vision accounted  for  8  percent  of  total 
dutiable  imports.  When  this  8  percent  is 
added  to  the  8  percent  of  our  imports  of 
manufactures  supplied  by  U.S. -owned 
foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  firms,  we  begin 
to  see  the  extent  of  our  problem.  U.S. 
firms  which  once  took  their  stand  as 
American  producers  in  the  United  States, 
creating  jobs  here,  have  moved  abroad  to 
lower  their  costs  and  increase  their 
profits. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  direct 
investment  of  U.S.  corporations  in  for- 
eign affiliates  resulted  from  restrictions 
imposed  on  our  exports  by  our  major 
trading  partners.  Now  we  learn  from  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  in  September 

1970  that  the  r  Jshore  assembly  of  manu- 
factured goods  for  importation  into  the 
United  States  has  resulted  from  the  ina- 
bility of  labor  intensive  manufacturing 
industries  to  compete  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket with  foreign  produced  manufac- 
tured goods.  Thus  in  summing  up  the 
reasons  why  our  imports  of  articles  as- 
sembled abroad  with  the  use  of  duty-free 
American  materials  have  grown  so  dra- 
matically, the  Commission  stated: 

The  growth  of  trade  under  the  tariff  pro- 
vision in  question  has  been  stimulated  by  a 
variety  of  factors,  such  as  the  disparity  be- 
tween U.S.  and  foreign  labor  costs  of  assem- 
bly or  processing;  severe  and  Increasing  com- 
petition in  the  U.S.  market  from  foreign 
producers;  the  existence  of  U.S. -owned  for- 
eign plants  initially  established  with  the  in- 
tent to  expand  in  world  markets  through 
the  Internationalization  of  production  facil- 
ities (in  some  instancee  prompted  by  foreign 
trade  barriers);  the  benefits  provided  by 
[the]  tariff  items  •  •  •  that  accord  preferen- 
tial duty  treatment  to  products  that  contain 
U.S.  components  or  materials;  and  the  in- 
centives offered  by  foreign  governments  to 
attract  new  industry  (Including  tax  holidays 
and  other  possible  tax  advantages). 

The  last  reason  mentioned,  the  incen- 
tives offered  by  foreign  governments  to 
persuade  U.S.  firms  to  build  production 
plants  offshore  to  supply  the  American 
market,  is  particularly  poignant.  In  the 
trade  bill  we  are  seeking  to  provide  In- 
centives for  U.S.  firms  to  stand  fast  in 
their  faith  In  the  United  States,  keep 
their  production  facilities  In  this  country, 
and  provide  jobs  here  for  American 
workers  rather  than  in  foreign  countries 
for  foreign  workers.  We  are  impelled  to 
do  this  In  part  to  offset  the  Incentives 
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offered  by  foreign  governments  to  entice 
our  industries  overseas.  They  make  no 
apology  for  their  incentive  programs,  but 
threaten  us  with  retaliation  and  a  trade 
war  If  we  try  to  balance  the  scales.  On 
top  of  the  foreign  incentives,  the  relent- 
less and  growing  pressure  of  low-cost 
foreign  manufactures  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  trans- 
fer of  our  jobs  to  foreign  countries. 

Against  this  background,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  the  problems  of  partic- 
ular industries.  Because  of  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  the  textile  problems 
under  President  Kennedy's  seven-point 
program  for  the  textile  Industry  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
negotiate  a  threshold  agreement  with 
Japan  on  wool  and  manmade  fibers,  the 
textile  problem  is  a  good  place  to  begin 
a  more  detailed  Inquiry  into  the  need  for 
action  by  the  Congress. 

Unlike  the  outside  world  where  textile 
production  is  based  about  two-thirds  on 
the  use  of  cotton  and  one-third  on  the 
use  of  manmade  fiber  and  wool,  in  the 
United  States  textUe  market,  consump- 
tion is  based  on  fiber  use  which  is  about 
60  percent  manmade  fiber  and  40  percent 
cotton  and  wool.  The  textile  Industry  and 
market  in  America  today  is  primarily 
manmade  fiber  in  its  materials  and  tech- 
nology base.  When  we  talk  about  the  tex- 
tile import  problem,  and  Its  solution,  we 
necessarily  are  talking  about  a  multifiber 
industry  and  market,  highly  Interde- 
pendent In  fiber  consumption,  but  pri- 
marily manmade  fiber  In  its  essence. 

In  1967,  we  imported  $1.8  billion  in 
value  of  textile  fibers,  yam,  fabrics,  and 
apparel;  we  exported  $1.4  billion,  and 
had  a  net  trade  deficit  of  $400  million. 
In  1969,  we  imported  $2.4  billion  of  tex- 
tile fibers,  yam,  fabrics,  and  apparel;  we 
exported  $1.4  billion,  and  had  a  net  trade 
deficit  of  $1  billion.  This  Increase  of  $600 
million  in  the  trade  deficit  of  textile 
fibers,  yams,  fabrics,  and  clothing,  repre- 
sents a  net  loss  of  52,200  Jobs  in  the  2- 
year  period. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1970  we  im- 
ported $1.9  billion  of  textUe  fibers,  yarn, 
fabrics,  and  apparel— slightly  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  imports  in  1969  de- 
spite the  recession  in  the  United  States; 
we  exported  $1.1  billion— virtually  the 
annual  rate  in  1969  despite  a  strengthen- 
ing of  demand  in  Europe,  and  had  a  net 
trade  deficit  of  $800  million.  At  the  an- 
nual rate  this  will  be  tantamount  to  a 
trade  deficit  In  textiles  of  $1.1  billion 
for  1970,  equivalent  to  96,000  jobs.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  absolute  loss  of  em- 
ployment in  the  textile  mill  products  and 
apparel  industries  and  the  manmade 
fiber  producing  industry.  Together,  their 
employment  totaled  2,537,200  workers  in 
September  1969.  Twelve  months  later  it 
had  declined  to  2,468,000  workers— a  loss 
of  69,200  workers.  The  losses  of  jobs  in 
the  supplier  and  service  concerns  sup- 
porting these  Industries  easily  accounts 
for  the  difference.  The  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts and  apparel  industries  lost  an  addi- 
tional 19,600  jobs  in  October  1970. 

Between  September  1969  and  Sep- 
tember 1970,  the  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction of  textile  mill  products  dropped 
from  151.6  to  145.9,  while  that  for  ap- 
parel products  dropped  from  146.1  to 
141.8.  Imports  of  maimiade  fiber  textile 


manufactures  for  the  12  months  ending 
with  September  1970  totaled  2.4  billion 
equivalent  square  yards,  up  by  36  per- 
cent from  the  1.8  billion  equivalent 
square  yards  imported  in  calendar  year 
1969.  Imports  have  continued  to  climb 
as  industrial  production  in  the  textile 
industry  has  declined.  Obviously  the  job 
losses  described  a  moment  ago  are  at- 
tributable to  the  displacement  of  do- 
mestic production  by  Imports.  The  de- 
cline in  production  in  the  12  months 
ending  September  1970  of  4  percent  in 
textile  mill  products  and  3  percent  In 
apparel  Is  equivalent  to  72,000  lost  man- 
years  of  effort,  that  is,  72,000  jobs.  The 
increase  in  imports  of  600  million  equiva- 
lent square  yards  of  manmade  fiber 
textile  products  alone  is  the  work  product 
of  about  3  percent  of  the  workforce  In 
the  domestic  textile  mill  products  and 
apparel  industry,  or  72,000  jobs.  So  we 
see  that  the  job  content  of  the  Increased 
imports  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
the  jobs  lost  in  the  domestic  industry  due 
to  the  decline  In  production  which  ac- 
compsinled  the  Increase  in  Imports. 

The  textile  Industry  complex  of  man- 
made  fiber  producers,  textile  mills  and 
apparel  plants  supplies  such  a  large  part 
of  the  total  niunber  of  jobs  available  for 
Americans  in  manufacturing  plants — 2.5 
million  jobs  out  of  a  total  of  about  20 
million  jobs — that  we  simply  cannot  al- 
low it  to  be  steadily  damaged  and  its  jobs 
actual  and  potential  eroded  by  excessive 
imports. 

The  next  most  serious  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  jobs 
at  stake  in  America  is  that  of  the  basic 
steel  industry.  Its  employment  has  de- 
clined from  653,200  workers  In  September 
1969  to  634,600  in  September  1970,  with 
a  further  decline  to  617,100  in  October 
1970.  This  loss  of  18,600  jobs  In  the  12 
months  preceding  the  General  Motors 
strike,  and  Its  harmful  effects  through- 
out the  economy,  is  not  directly  attrib- 
utable to  imports. 

In  1967  imports  of  Iron  and  steel  mill 
products  were  valued  at  $1.3  billion;  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $500  million,  so  we 
had  a  trade  deficit  of  about  $0.8  billion. 

In  1969  imports  of  iron  and  steel  mill 
products  were  valued  at  $1.7  billion;  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $900  million,  as  the 
industrial  boom  in  Europe  generated 
strong  export  demand,  but  our  trade 
deficit  remained  at  about  $800  million. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1970,  imports 
of  Iron  and  steel  mill  products  were 
valued  at  $1.3  billion,  at  the  same  annual 
rate  as  1969,  as  the  volimtary  agreement 
by  the  Japanese  and  European  steel  pro- 
ducers to  limit  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  proved  to  be  effective;  exports 
were  valued  at  $1  billion,  as  the  full 
utilization  of  capacity  in  Japan  and 
Europe  to  meet  their  strong  demand  for 
steel  at  home  to  support  the  strong  ex- 
pansion in  Industrial  activity  there  pro- 
duced continued  export  demand  for  the 
American  steel  producers.  The  trade 
deficit  is  $300  million,  about  half  the  1969 
armuEd  rate. 

The  voluntary  agreement  for  the  limi- 
tation of  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  by  the  steel  producers  of  Japan 
and  The  European  Common  Market,  an- 
nounced on  January  14,  1969,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  years  1969  through  1971.  The 
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steel  agreement  has  worked  well  in  the 
sensq  that  the  total  imports  in  1969  were 
exactly  equal  to  the  voluntary 
.  The  product  mix  has  been  changed 
however,  as  both  the  Jap- 
and  the  European  steel  producers 
shifted  the  composition  of  their 
to   higher   grade-higher    value 
than  existed  in  the  base  year.  The 
ttee  on  Ways  and  Means  strongly 
in  its  report  on  the  trade 
the  administration  try  to  secure 
of  the  voluntary  quotas,  and 
with  necessary  improvements, 
in  particular,  the  avoidance  of 
shifts  in  the  composition  of  ex- 
The  domestic  steel  producers  are 
that  the  voluntary  restraint  be 
for  2  additional  years  beyond 
and  that  the  annual  growth  rate  be 
from  5  percent  to  2.5  percent  per 
with  the  product  mix  rolled  back  to 
levels. 

these  circumstances,  the  Con 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  indus 
emphasizing  an  extension  of  the 
agreement  as  the  chosen  in- 
for  coping  with   the  import 
of  the  basic  steel   industry, 
on  at  this  time  is  therefore  not 
but  should  the  effort  to  secure 
acceptable  extension  of  the  agree 
fall,  Congress  would  be  disposed  to 
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next  most  serious  problem,  after 
and  steel,  from  the  point  of  view 
number  of  jobs  at  stake  here  at 
is  that  of  the  interrelated  indus- 
producing    consumer    electronic 
and  components.  We  are  talk- 
4bout    radios,    televisions,    phono- 
and  tape   recorders,  and  such 
and  components  as  television  pic- 
tiibes,  electron  receiving  tubes,  loud- 
.    capacitors,    resistors,    trans- 
and  a  number  of  parts  and  sub- 
components used  in  consumer 
products.  A  joint  statement 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
its  hearings  on  the  trade  bill  by 
trtree  principal  labor  imions  repre- 
workers  in  electronic   product 
and  by  the  domestic  producers  of 
t^tes  of  parts  and  components  used 
coisumer  electronic  products,  estab- 
that  the  penetration  of  the  domes- 
mqrket  by  imports  of  these  products 
exceeds  that  of  most  other  in- 
Fully  36  percent  of  domestic 
of  televisions,   44   percent 
ographs,  93  percent  of  radios,  and 
of  tape  recorders  is  supplied 
im^Dorts.  The  parts  and  components 
in  these  products  just  as  fully 
a   displacement   of   domestic 
as  the  f aJbric  equivalent  of  im- 
apparel  constitutes   a  displace- 
3f  yarn  and  fabric  production  by 
textile  mills.  The  range  of  im- 
r  enetration  of  domestic  consump- 
the  parts  and  components  Is  as 
that  which  I  have  mentioned  for 
cojisumer  products. 

import  rise  of  electronic  products 

exceptionally  swift,  and  in- 

has  been  accompanied  by  the 

reductions  in  duty  made  on 

all  electronic  products  in  the 

round.  Remarkable,  almost  un- 

.  is  the  fact  that  our  negotia- 

lowed  the  principal  foreign  pro- 
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ducers  who  supply  their  exports  to  our 
market  to  keep  their  duties  on  electronic 
products  from  twice  to  three  times  the 
reduced  level.  To  add  to  these  indignities, 
the  Japanese  industry,  the  principal 
supplier  of  foreign  produced  electronic 
products  to  the  American  market,  has 
systematically  resorted  to  dumping  and 
other  unfair  methods  of  competition  to 
increase  the  strong  competitive  advan- 
tage which  their  lower  wages,  access  to 
American  technology  and  unilateral 
tariff  concessions  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  conferred  upon  it.  Some  Jap- 
anese manufacturers  openly  admit  that 
they  resort  to  cutthroat  export  prices  as 
a  means  of  conquering  new  markets. 
Then,  once  the  competition  is  killed  off, 
up  go  prices.  A  host  of  dimiping  cases  has 
been  in  process  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  more  than  2  years  on  virtually 
the  whole  range  of  components,  and  tele- 
vision sets.  In  every  case  the  Treasury 
has  found  dumping,  but  this  far,  in  most 
cases,  a  government  which  had  dealt  un- 
fairly and  harshly  with  its  own  domestic 
industry  in  the  Kennedy  round,  con- 
tinued the  treatment  by  exonerating  the 
Japanese  producers  from  dumping  duties 
by  accepting  their  promise  that  they 
would  not  dump  their  products  in  the 
future. 

All  of  this  has  had  a  predictable  and 
extremely  serious  effect  on  employment 
in  the  domestic  industries  producing  con- 
sumer electronic  products  and  compo- 
nents. Employment  declined  by  115,000 
jobs  from  its  peak  in  October  1966  to 
September  1970.  The  September  1970 
work  force  of  475,000  workers  is  the  low- 
est in  many  years. 

In  1967  imports  of  radios,  televisions, 
and  other  telecommunications  equip- 
ment were  valued  at  $536  million;  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $475  million,  leav- 
ing a  net  trade  deficit  of  $61  million. 

In  1969  imports  of  radios,  televisions, 
and  other  telecommunications  equip- 
ment were  valued  at  $1  billion;  exports, 
at  $600  million,  with  a  net  trade  deficit  of 
$400  million. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1970,  Imports 
of  radios,  televisicn.  and  other  tele- 
communications equipment  were  valued 
at  $800  million  at  about  the  1969  rate; 
exports  were  valued  at  $500  million', 
leaving  a  net  trade  deficit  of  about  $300 
million. 

Employment  in  the  consumer  elec- 
troiuc  product  and  components  indus- 
tries declined  from  553,300  workers  in 
September  1969  to  475,000  in  Septem- 
ber 1970,  a  loss  of  78,300  jobs  in  12 
months.  The  1969-70  level  of  imports, 
at  about  $1  billion,  is  the  equivalent  of 
87,000  jobs. 

The  domestic  industries  producing 
consumer  electronic  products  and  com- 
ponents and  the  labor  unions  represent- 
ing the  workers  in  their  plants,  have 
until  recently  been  sharply  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  form,  if  any,  of  gov- 
ernmental action  which  they  desire  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  these  clrcimi- 
stances.  As  strikingly  revealed  by  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  on  Septem- 
ber 1970.  the  domestic  producers  of  ra- 
dios, televisions  and  phonographs  have 
responded  to  the  intense  foreign  compe- 
tition by  establishing  assembly  plants 


outside  of  the  United  States.  As  these 
plants  come  on  stream,  the  attitude 
developed  among  the  companies  owning 
such  plants  to  resist  the  imposition  of 
trade  restricting  measures  because  they 
feared  the  effect  on  their  overseas  In- 
vestment. They  are  opposed  to  quotas 
because  if  drawn  up  on  an  historical  base, 
the  lion's  share  of  the  imports  would 
be  given  to  Japan  to  the  detriment  of 
the  off  shore  production  of  U.S.  produc- 
ers. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senators  from  Indiana,  New 
Hampshire,  and  West  Virginia  which 
would  impose  quotas  equal  to  a  recent 
level  of  Imports  with  a  growth  factor  to 
keep  imports  and  domestic  production 
at  a  historical  ratio  of  participation  in 
future  growth  in  consumption.  This  leg- 
islation also  includes  a  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  President  to  negotiate 
agreements  for  the  limitation  of  imports 
which  would  supercede  the  quotas,  much 
like  the  pending  trade  bill's  provisions 
as  to  textiles  and  shoes.  The  labor  unions 
and  the  producers  of  most  categories  of 
parts  and  components  support  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation.  The  domestic 
producers  of  parts  and  components  are 
willing  in  the  alternative  to  have  Con- 
gress increase  the  existing  duties  of  elec- 
tronic products  to  the  level  of  35  percent 
ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  quotas. 

The  division  within  the  electronic  in- 
dustries, and  the  11th  hour  interest 
of  the  unions,  has  prevented  any  major 
congressional  support  for  a  legislative 
solution  to  the  electronic  product  import 
problem  from  developing.  Politically  it 
does  not  appear  feasible  to  broaden  the 
trade  bill  to  include  a  specific  solution  to 
that  problem,  though  on  the  merits  I 
agree  that  it  is  as  deserving  of  solution 
as  textiles  or  shoes. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  most  im- 
portant problem  facing  us,  that  of  the 
shoe  industry.  There  are  two  divisions  of 
this  industry,  rubber-soled  and  leather 
footwear,  and  both  are  in  trouble.  As  a 
result  of  a  Tariff  Commission  investiga- 
tion under  the  seldom  used  "flexible 
tariff"  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act,  duties 
on  rubber-soled  footwear  are  based  on 
the  American  selling  price  value.  When 
the  executive  branch  negotiated  the  con- 
troversial agreement  providing  for  the 
elimination  of  the  American  selling  price 
valuation  base  on  imports  of  benzenoid 
chemicals,  it  omitted  reference  to  rub- 
ber-soled footwear.  The  administration's 
trade  bill  asks  for  authority  to  eliminate 
ASP  on  both  chemicals  and  rubber-soled 
footwear.  Just  recently  it  developed  that 
the  Tariff  Commission's  calculations  of 
the  converted  rates  of  duty  required  to 
eliminate  ASP  on  rubber-soled  footwear 
without  loss  of  protection  may  be  inac- 
curate. As  a  result,  the  House-passed 
trade  bill  permits  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  to  eliminate  ASP 
on  rubber-soled  footwear,  but  requires 
that  such  agreement  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  ratification. 

Rubber-soled  footwear  were  exempt 
from  duty  cuts  in  the  Kennedy  round. 
In  April  and  July  of  this  year  the  Tariff 
Commission  found  that  the  workers  in 
four  domestic  plants  producing  rubber- 
soled  footwear  are  being  seriously  in- 
jured by  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
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ment  by  Increased  imports  at  the  exist- 
ing rates  of  ASP-based  duties. 

The  trade  bill  contains  no  affirmative 
help  for  the  rubber-soled  footwear  in- 
dustry, and  threatens  its  continued  ex- 
istence by  authorizing  the  President  to 
negotiate  for  the  elimination  of  the 
American  selling  price  value  base  on  im- 
ports, even  though  congressional  ratifi- 
cation is  required.  Thus,  the  reform  of 
the  escape  clause  contained  in  the  trade 
bill  offers  the  industry  and  its  workers 
their  only  hope;  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  would 
Increase  tariffs  or  apply  quotas  under  the 
escape  clause  when  it  has  already  pre- 
judged the  case  by  deciding  as  a  matter 
of  policy  that  the  foundation  of  its  pro- 
tection, the  American  selling  price  valu- 
ation base,  must  be  eliminated. 

In  1969  the  rubber-soled  footwear  in- 
dustry had  a  balance-of-trade  deficit  of 
$133  miUion.  which  had  Increased  by  64 
percent  in  size  since  1967.  This  is  a  highly 
labor  Intensive  industry,  which,  however, 
pays  wages  somewhat  higher  than  most 
labor  intensive  industries,  averaging 
$2.70  in  September  1970.  Its  import 
duties,  even  with  the  help  of  the  ASP 
base,  averaged  less  than  20  percent  ad 
valorem  in  1967,  and  are  even  lower  to- 
day. Its  work  force  declined  by  5.5  per- 
cent in  the  12  months  ended  in  Septem- 
ber 1970,  to  a  total  of  24,000  workers. 

The  other  sector  of  the  footwear  in- 
dustry, that  producing  leather  footwear, 
is  the  object  of  serious  concern  within 
the  Congress.  Three  bills  are  pending  in 
this  body  with  28  sponsors  to  provide  for 
import  quotas,  and.  alternatively,  nego- 
tiated agreements,  for  the  limitation  of 
leather  footwear  imports.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  body  and  of  the 
House  signed  a  letter  petitioning  the 
President  for  action  to  limit  footwear  im- 
ports. The  result  of  these  efforts  is  the 
incorporation  in  the  pending  House- 
passed  trade  bill  of  quota  and  trade 
agreement  authority  provisions  on  foot- 
wear. The  Nixon  administration,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  to  the  footwear  provi- 
sions of  the  trade  bill,  consistent  with  the 
President's  aversion  to  the  use  of  trade 
restrictions  for  any  industry  other  than 
his  carefully  defined  exception  for  tex- 
tiles. Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  task  force  studied  the 
leather  footwear  problem  and  concluded 
that  legislation  is  not  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent requested  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
investigate  to  determine  whether  the 
nearly  impossible  tests  of  the  present 
escape  clause  are  met  by  the  conditions 
in  the  leather  footwear  industry.  A  deci- 
sion is  expected  in  mid- January. 

MeanwhUe,  the  President's  innovation 
in  adjustment  assistance  law  of  accept- 
ing a  split  decision  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  a  finding  of  injury  in  adjust- 
ment assistance  cases,  has  resulted  in  his 
certification  of  the  workers  in  six  leather 
footwear  plants  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance.  Shoe  workers  thus  join  the 
list  of  the  unemployed  who  are  offered 
the  balm  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  for  the  dignifying  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  a  living. 

The  accute  peril  of  the  leather  foot- 
wear industry  was  recognized  by  our 
trade  negotiators,  who  in  a  rare  act  of 


compassion,  spared  footwear  tariffs  from 
reduction  in  most  categories. 

In  1967  imports  of  all  categories  of 
footwear  totaled  215  million  pair,  valued 
at  $263  million,  with  an  average  unit 
value  of  $1.22  per  pair.  By  1969  imports 
had  incresised  to  283  million  pair,  valued 
at  $488  million,  with  an  average  unit 
value  of  $1.72  per  pair.  In  1969  we  had  a 
net  balance  of  trade  deficit  of  $473  mil- 
lion in  footwear,  an  increase  of  88  per- 
cent over  the  deficit  in  1967. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1970, 
imports  of  footwear  totaled  259  million 
pair,  valued  at  $470  million,  with  an 
average  unit  value  of  $1.82  per  pair.  Im- 
ports are  running  at  22  percent  above 
the  1969  rate. 

Meanwhile  footwear  plants  are  closing 
in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  firms  are 
moving  their  production  abroad  in  order 
to  keep  a  position  in  their  own  market. 
Employment  in  the  leather  footwear  in- 
dustry declined  from  221,200  workers  in 
October  1969  to  212,200  in  October  1970, 
a  loss  of  9,000  jobs  in  12  months. 

It  is  clear  that  the  strategy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  to  use  Tariff  Commis- 
sion findings  as  a  basis  for  granting  ad- 
justment assistance  to  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry.  This  is  polite  language  for 
telling  the  industry  and  its  workers  that 
their  capital  investment  and  jobs  are  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  free  trade 
as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  President's 
faith  in  the  multinational  corporation. 
If  the  shoe  industry  is  to  be  saved,  we 
in  the  Congress  must  save  it.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  prevent  the  flight  of  capital,  tech- 


nology, and  managerial  talent  to  foreign 
shores  in  footwear. 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  only  to  the 
situation  of  textiles,  steel,  electronic 
products,  and  footwear.  What  of  the  rest 
of  the  100  highly  import-sensitive  in- 
dustries which  are  marked  for  liquida- 
tion under  the  established  and  deepen- 
ing impact  of  excessive  import  competi- 
tion? They  are  distributed  through  vir- 
tually every  major  sector  of  manufac- 
turing industry  in  America:  food  prod- 
ucts, textile  mill  products,  apparel,  lum- 
ber products,  furniture,  paper  products, 
batch  process  chemicals,  petroleum, 
rubber  products,  leather  products,  stone, 
clay  and  glass  products,  primary  metals, 
fabricated  metal  products,  machinery, 
both  electric  and  nonelectric,  trans- 
portation equipment,  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  miscellaneous  manufactured 
products.  In  an  earlier  portion  of  my 
remarks  I  presented  a  summary  of  the 
balance  of  trade  deficit  and  loss  of  jobs 
which  has  occurred  in  these  industries 
as  a  group. 

Many  of  these  industries  have  estab- 
lished plants  and  created  jobs  for  my 
constituents  in  South  Carolina.  In  an 
accompanying  table  I  identify  these  in- 
dustries, their  national  trade  and  em- 
ployment picture,  and  their  1969  em- 
ployment in  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  incorporated  into  the  printed 
text  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


U.S.  "IMPORT-SENSITIVE"  INDUSTRIES  WITH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SIC  No.      Description 


1969 

trade 

deficit 

(thousands) 


Increase 

In  deficit 

1967-69 

(percent) 


Change  in 

employment 

September  69/ 

September  70 


Jobs  Id 

South 

Carolina 


2011    Meat  packing  plants  (2013) *?9!'f5i 

22  Textile  mill  products 443.500 

23  Apparel  products ??5'„? 

2421    Sawmills  and  planing  mills _ 377.321 

2432    Veneer  and  plywood oH'S?? 

3552    Textile  machinery r^?5; 

3941  Games  and  toys '"'i?: 

3942  Dolls. <8.497 

3949    Spotting  and  athletic  goods ,9'   .? 

3964    Needles,  pins  and  fasteners 15,941 

Total , 2,796,017 


29.5 

+6,800 

1,463 

57.8 

-37,700 

139,021 

84.9 

-26,100 

42.712 

49.0 

-12,300 

4,759 

27.3 

-600 

2,543 

687.7 

-6,800 

5,900 

107.1  ) 
54.2 

-6.400 

1,096 

1,484.3 

—4,300 

1,544 

113.2 

-2.600 

1,932 

60.0 


-90,000 


200.970 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ag- 
gregate balance-of-trade  deficit  of  these 
South  Carolina  based  industries  in  1969 
represents  the  equivalent  of  243,600  jobs 
lost  in  the  American  economy.  Just  in 
the  increase  in  the  balance-of-trade  def- 
icit between  1967  and  1969  of  $1.48  bil- 
lion there  occurred  a  displacement  of  91,- 
214  jobs,  virtually  equal  to  the  absolute 
drops  in  employment  between  September 
1969  and  September  1970  in  these  indus- 
tries. This  job  loss  is  equal  to  nearly  half 
of  the  total  employment  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  these  industries.  The  South 
Carolina  delegation  in  the  Congress  is 
vitally  concerned  about  this  threat  to  em- 
ployment in  our  State.  The  economies  of 
the  other  Industrial  States  in  the  Union 
are  similarly  threatened  by  foreign  trade 
displacement  of  jobs  in  the  100  imports 
sensitive  industries  located  in  their 
States.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  my  remarks  on  this  topic, 
the   administration   itself   now   admits 


that  the  job  gains  in  export  industries 
are  far  from  sufficient  to  offset  job  losses 
in  the  import  sensitive  industries  from 
excessive  imports. 

How  are  these  many  industries  to  be 
helped?  How  are  the  jobs  of  their  work- 
ers to  be  saved?  The  trade  bill  sent  to 
us  provides  the  answer  by  reform  of  the 
escape  clause.  Will  the  escape  clause, 
amended  by  the  provisions  of  the  trade 
bill  in  the  House,  provide  an  adequate 
remedy  for  our  injured  import  sensitive 
industries?  I  have  concluded  after  my 
study  of  the  House  bill  that  it  will  not. 
Further  amendments  are  required  in  the 
language  of  the  trade  bill  if  we  are  to 
establish  justice  and  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  through  effective  atten- 
tion to  the  job-destroying  effects  of  labOT 
intensive  imports. 

The  theory  of  the  escape  clause 
amendments  in  the  trade  bill  is  twofold : 
first,  the  tests  for  relief  will  be  made 
more  realistic  so  that  domestic  industries 
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groups  of  workers  can  secure  a  find- 
serious  injury  when  increased  im- 
have  been  a  substantial  cause  of 
Injury;  and  second,  with  the  door 
thus  opened,  to  reduce  the  dis- 
of  the  Executive  who  is  philo- 
not  attuned  to  the  granting 
so  that  there  is  some  reasonable 
that  damaging  levels  of  im- 
iU  be  brought  under  some  sem- 
of  regulation  through  duty  in- 
or  other  import  restrictions. 

no  quarrel  with  the  theory  of 
It  is  sound.  The  fine  print  of  the 
However,  fails  to  carry  this  theory 
ality.  Taking  the  second  objective 
h&t  is,  to  narrow  the  President's 
ion.  the  House  bill  provides  the 
trigger  formula  as  an  added 
be  met  after  the  Commission  has 
that  increased  imports  are  a  sub- 
cause  of  serious  injury.  The  trig- 
consists  of  elements  labeled 
C  in  section  301(b)  of  the  bill, 
successful,  a  petitioner  must  prove 
that  imports  meet  the  mathemati- 
for  market  penetration  set 
"A,"  or,  alternatively,   that  in- 
imports  have  had  the  effects  set 
B"  as  to  declining  production  and 
Having  cleared  that  hurdle, 
then  takes  up  his  burden 
under  "C,'  which  is  twofold:  he 
spow  that  "the  unit  labor  costs"  of 
the  imported  article  are  sub- 
below  those  of  producing  the 
article.  It  would  be  impos- 
any  domestic  industry  to  satisfy 

test. 
labor  costs  can  be  established 
the  confidential  books  and  rec- 
each  foreign  producer  supplying 
ported    articles    to    the    United 
Obviously  their  domestic  com- 
wUl  be  unable  to  secure  access 
books    of   foreign   competitors, 
no  way  that  domestic  industries 
the  Tariff  Commission  for 
clause  relief  could  meet  the  bur- 
proof  imposed  by  element  "C"  of 
formula. 

the  first  element  of  the 

proof  that  the  imported  article 

for  sale  at  prices  substantially 

than  those  prevailing  for  the  like 

product,  will  not  always  be  pos- 

some  domestic  industries,  the 

producers   continue   to   lower 

to  meet  the  offers  of  foreign 

The  domestic  producers  sac- 

to  keep  their  plants  operat- 

to  hold  their  labor  force  to- 

The  prevailing  prices  of  the  do- 

1  irticle  will  be  about  the  same  as 

at  which  the  imported  articles 

■  or  sold.  Yet  the  domestic  in- 
UI  be  unable  to  operate  at  a  level 

■  "  profit,  a  definitive  test  of 
The  tests  imposed  by  "C"  in  the 
:ormula  are  therefore  impracti- 
•ealistic,    and   will   stultify   the 
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be  argued  that  the  possibility 

does  not  depend  solely  on  satis- 

;  trigger  formula.  If  a  petitioner 

hat  the  domestic  industry  has 

seriously  injured  in  substantial  part 

Imports,   the  President  is 

to  grant  relief  even  though 

tngiier  formula  is  not  met.  In  that 

however,  the  President's  discretion 


is  not  diminished.  He  would  be  empow- 
ered by  section  113(1)  (A)  of  the 
bill  to  take  such  action  as  he  "determines 
to  be  necessary"  to  remedy  the  injury 
regardless  of  what  the  Commission  found 
to  be  necessary.  The  problem  today  is 
that  the  President  does  not  believe  that 
increased  duties  or  import  quotas  are 
necessary  to  remedy  Import  injury.  The 
tragedy  of  today's  law  and  practice  is 
that  rarely  does  the  Commission  make  a 
finding  of  injury  and  of  the  amount  of 
increase  in  duty  or  other  import  restric- 
tion needed  to  remedy  the  injury  because 
of  the  impossible  tests  in  the  present  law. 
It  is  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  Con- 
gress must  change  if  the  deepening  pock- 
ets of  import  injury  in  our  Nation  are  to 
be  set  right  and  the  jobs  of  our  fellow 
Americans  saved. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  understood  the  problems  I 
have  just  mentioned  and  acted  to  rectify 
those  inadequacies.  On  November  30,  the 
Finance  Committee  deleted  the  trigger 
mechanism  and  substituted  a  different 
test  with  which  I  am  in  agreement.  If  the 
Tariff  Commission  determined  that  an 
industry  was  not  only  seriously  injured 
by  import  competition  but  was  also  se- 
verely or  acutely  Injured,  It  would  re- 
port such  findings  to  the  President  who 
then  would  be  required  to  Impose  what- 
ever restrictions  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  necessary  to  remedy  the  injury  If 
the  President  determined   that  it  was 
not  in  the  national  interest  to  provide 
such  import  restrictions  under  either  the 
serious  injury  tests  or  the  severe  injury 
test,  he  would  so  report  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days  after  receiving  an  affirm- 
ative Injury  determination,  and  the  Con- 
gress by  a  majority  vote  of  the  author- 
ized membership  of  both  Houses  could 
then  approve  a  concurrent  resolution  im- 
plementing the  Import  restrictive  action 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
This  provision,  Mr.  President,  would  al- 
leviate the  problems  I  have  mentioned 
and  I  support  Its  inclusion  in  the  final 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  America  Is  not  only  a 
land  of  factories.  It  Is  also  the  world's 
foremost  agricultural  country.  Our  farm- 
er's welfare  must  be  considered  in  any 
proposal  to  modify  our  trade  laws.  Amer- 
ica is  a  major  agricultural  trading  nation 
Our  farms  are  efficient,  and  our  ability  to 
produce  agricultural  commodities  for  ex- 
port is  very  great.  We  promote  our  agri- 
cultural exports  by  Exoort-Import  Bank 
loans,  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  at  the  world  price,  by  Public  Law 
480  gift,  grants,  and  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  are  retained  in  the  destina- 
tion country  to  finance  good  works  there. 
From  10  to  20  people  out  of  every  100 
employed  on  the  farm  owe  their  jobs  to 
agricultural  exports.  We  export  nearly 
$4  billion  annually  in  food  and  livestock, 
which  helps  pay  for  our  imports  of  such 
products,  valued  at  about  $4.5  billion. 

We  export  more  grain  than  any  other 
agricultural  commodity.  Our  domestic 
price  support  program  protects  the  in- 
come of  our  farmers,  and  absolute  im- 
port quotas  protect  the  price  support 
program.  We  practice  categorical  protec- 
tionism on  grain  and  other  price  support 
program  commodities,  and  enjoy  good 
success  in  exporting  them  to  grain  deficit 


nations.  We  are  aggrieved  nowadays  be- 
cause the  European  Common  Market 
broke  its  promise  to  maintain  access  for 
our  agricultural  exports  at  least  as  good 
as  it  was  in  1960.  They  have  expanded 
their  domestic  price  support  programs, 
and  use  the  variable  import  levy  to  pro- 
tect those  programs  rather  than  absolute 
quotas  as  we  do. 

We  impose  quotas  on  dairy  products, 
keeping  imports  to  something  less  than 
2  percent  of  domestic  consumption.  We 
keep  tight  control  over  sugar  imports  by 
dividing  up  domestic  consumption  among 
domestic  producers  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  and  a  host  of  foreign  countries.  At 
the  request  of  the  producing  nations  we 
signed  the  coffee  agreement,  and  impose 
quotas  on  imports  of  coffee  as  a  backstop 
to  the  export  taxes  which  the  producers 
use  to  control  their  exports. 

The  cattle  producers  were  left  out  of 
this  tight  control  program  for  farm  prod- 
ucts until  they  came  to  Washington  in 
1964  and  persuaded  the  Congress  to  en- 
act, and  the  President  to  sign,  the  meat 
quota  law.  Public  Law  88-482.  This  sets 
an  annual  trigger  point  for  meat  Imports 
based  on  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  to  the  supply  needed  to 
supplement  domestic  production  to  meet 
consumer  demand.  The  intent  of  the  law 
is  to  limit  imports  to  about  4.6  percent  of 
domestic  commercial  production.  The 
quotas,  set  in  1968,  are  increased  about 
4.5  percent  a  year.  Rather  than  operate 
under  the  quotas,  the  principal  foreign 
suppliers  have  negotiated  agreements  to 
limit  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
In  exchange  for  assured  and  increasing 
access  to  the  U.S.  market.  The  President 
has  cooperated  by  suspending  the  statu- 
tory quotas,  and  by  signing  the  bilateral 
agreements  limiting  supplier  exports  to  a 
definite  rate. 

The  farm  interests  are  said  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  trade  bill,  evidently  because 
they  have  been  persuaded  that  its  enact- 
ment  will    lead   to   further   retaliation 
against  our  agricultural  exports  beyond 
the  hobbling  effect  of  current  European 
practices.  Soybeans  are  the  favorite  ex- 
ample of  those  who  take  this  line.  The 
United  States  accounts  for  99.7  percent 
of  world  exports  of  soybeans.  Half  of  our 
exports  go  to  Western  Europe,  and  about 
one-fourth  to  Japan.  Soybean  oil  is  an 
important  industrial  raw  material.  The 
residue  left  from  pressing  the  oil,  soybean 
meal,  is  also  in  great  demand  as  an  in- 
dustrial raw  material.  The  United  States 
accounts  for  about  half  of  the  land  acre- 
age in   the  world  devoted   to  soybean 
production,  and  for  about  65  percent  of 
work'  production.  Every  nation  produc- 
ing soybean  consumes  a  major  part  of 
its  production,  so  versatile  is  the  soy- 
bean for  food,  forage,  and  industrial  use. 
We  have  the  largest  export  surplus.  Our 
exports  of  soybeans  In   1969  amounted 
to  $823  million,  a  very  important  item  in 
our  balance  of  trade  and  payments. 

Will  our  trading  partners  shut  off  their 
imports  of  soybeans  from  the  United 
States  if  we  enact  the  trade  bUl?  Of 
course  not.  Europe  produces  50,000  tons 
of  soybeans,  but  consumes  5.2  mUlion 
tons.  Where  would  she  replace  the  5.15 
million  tons  she  receives  from  the  United 
States?  The  Far  East  produces  1.2  mil- 
lien  tons,  but  must  import  2.9  tons  to 
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meet  her  needs.  There  is  no  alternate 
source  for  the  soybeans  those  areas  need. 
Japan  imported  over  2.5  million  tons  in 
1969  and  of  that  total,  over  2.2  million 
tons  came  from  the  United  States.  Her 
next  largest  supplier,  Red  China,  sup- 
plied only  376,000  tons  to  Japan.  To  re- 
taliate against  the  United  States  on  soy- 
beans would  be  an  extreme  case  of  cut- 
ting off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face. 
They  will  not  do  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  agricultural 
products.  Japan  buys  these  commodities 
from  us  in  such  large  volume  for  one 
reason — she  gets  the  best  prices  and  trad- 
ing conditions  from  the  United  States. 

Cotton  is  a  prime  example  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  little  or  no  relationship  be- 
tween what  a  major  exporting  country 
like  Japan  buys  and  what  it  sells  abroad. 
During  the  past  5  to  10  years  when  Japa- 
nese textile  imports  to  us  grew  so  rapidly, 
there  has  not  been  any  comparable 
growth  in  her  cotton  purchases  from  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mexico  imports  vir- 
tually no  cotton  textiles  from  Japan.  Last 
year,  however,  Japan  imported  more  raw 
cotton  from  Mexico  than  from  the  United 
States.  The  talk  of  retaliation  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  threat  designed  to  keep  the 
United  States  off  guard  while  exporting 
nations  shop  the  world  for  the  best  bar- 
gains and  dump  their  low-wage  finished 
products  on  our  market  in  ever-growing 
volume. 

In  the  Kennedy  round  the  negotiation 
strategy  of  the  United  States  was  to  offer 
deep  reductions  in  industrial  duties  to 
persuade  the  Common  Market  to  modify 
her  system  of  variable  import  levies  so 
that  the  United  States  would  have  con- 
tinued markets  for  its  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  volumes  at  least  as 
great  absolutely  and  proportionately  as 
its  recent  historical  share  of  that  market. 
The  European  Common  Market  refused. 
Our  negotiators  should  have  gotten  up 
from  the  negotiating  table  and  returned 
home  without  an  agreement.  They  did 
not  do  so.  Instead,  we  capitulated  to  the 
Common  Market's  imylelding  position  on 
agricultural  trade,  and  left  our  deep  cuts 
in  industrial  tariffs  on  the  table  for  In- 
corporation in  the  agreement.  We  were 
humbled  and  outtraded  in  the  Kennedy 
round.  Now  our  agricultural  trade  with 
the  Common  Market  is  suffering. 

We  have  not  had  the  courage  to  bring 
the  Common  Market  to  the  dock  by  filing 
a  suitable  complaint  under  the  provisions 
of  GATT.  We  have  tried  to  use  the  gen- 
tle art  of  persuasion,  to  no  avail.  As  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  stated 
on  November  24,  1970,  just  last  month: 

The  proliferation  of  preferential  trading 
arrangements  of  the  European  Community 
and  Its  Common  Agricultural  Policy  have  ad- 
versely affected  our  trading  interests  and 
those  of  other  areas,  such  as  Latin  America, 
m  which  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
Interest. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Philip 
H.  Trezise  recently  admitted  that — 

There  was  almost  no  progress  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  toward  removing  barriers  to 
trade  in  Eigriculture,  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened since  to  Improve  matters.  Instead,  we 
have  the  prospect  that  the  European  Com- 
munity will  soon  be  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  and  others  and 
that  the  agricultural  restrlctionlsm  of  the 
Community  will  be  extended  over  a  much 
larger  consuming  market. 


Since  1966,  our  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  the  Common 
Market's  variable  import  levies  have 
declined  by  47  percent.  The  Assistant 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations for  Agriculture,  Herbert  F. 
Propps,  recently  summed  up  our  agri- 
cultural trade  relations  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  by  stating: 

The  threat,  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the 
loss  of  the  European  market  and  increased 
competition  and  lower  prices  In  the  dimin- 
ished world  market.  This  is  the  major  world 
trade  problem  of  the  day. 

What  all  of  this  means  is  that  we  gave 
away  our  bargaining  material  in  the 
Kennedy  roimd.  We  face  the  same  prob- 
lems today  with  the  European  Common 
Market  on  agricultural  trade  we  faced 
a  decade  ago,  and  forbear  to  retaliate 
against  its  harmful  restraints  on  our 
agricultm-al  exports.  Against  this  back- 
ground, I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
alarm  over  the  trade  bill  voiced  by  cer- 
tain farm  interests  who  are  securely  pro- 
tected In  their  home  markets  by  an  elab- 
orate system  of  import,  quotas,  and  who 
have  yet  to  turn  their  political  energies 
to  the  real  problem  which  confronts 
their  export  trade  today,  as  it  has  for  the 
past  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  heat  in  the  debate  on  the  trade 
bill  is  directed  to  the  assumed  effect  of 
the  bill  on  consumer  prices.  The  simple 
syllogism  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
is — anything  that  increases  consumer 
prices  is  bad;  the  trade  bill  would  in- 
crease consiuner  prices;  therefore  the 
trade  bill  is  bad. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  effect  of 
higher  tariffs  and  of  quotas.  Of  increased 
tariffs,  the  Journal  says : 

Tariffs  lessen  the  pressure  on  domestic 
firms  to  increase  efficiency  and  keep  prices 
down,  but  they  Increase  that  sort  of  pres- 
sure on  foreign  producers.  If  a  foreign  firm 
can  get  Its  prices  low  enough,  after  all.  It 
can  Blip  its  products  over  the  tariff  wall. 

If  one  adds  to  the  doctrine  thus  eluci- 
dated by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
ingredient  of  fairness  in  balancing  the 
pressures  on  both  domestic  and  foreign 
producers,  the  price  consequences  need 
not  be  harmful.  The  Journal  is  able  to 
recognize  this  and  add  something  favor- 
able to  the  use  of  higher  tariffs  to  solve 
our  import  problems.  Says  the  Journal: 

One  favorable  aspect  of  tariffs  is  that  they 
do  help  the  Federal  Treasury. 

As  to  the  effect  of  quotas  on  prices, 
let  us  look  at  cotton  textiles.  These  have 
been  subject  to  quota  control  since  1961 
under  international  agreements,  yet 
prices  have  risen  only  slightly.  In  1960, 
before  the  arrangement  went  into  effect, 
cotton  prices  stood  at  104.4 — 1957-59 
equals  100.  In  September  1970,  It  was 
106.4.  During  this  same  period  the  index 
for  all  industrial  commodities  increased 
from  101.3  to  117.1.  Clearly  the  cotton 
arrangement  had  no  adverse  effect  upon 
prices. 

The  su-gument  against  protection  based 
on  the  assiuned  effect  on  consumer  prices 
is  an  old  one.  Long  before  the  arrival  of 
what  Ambassador  Carl  Gilbert  caUs  "our 
modern  tariff  history"  beginning  in  1930, 
President  Grover  Cleveland  de\'eloped 
the  consiuner  interest  argument  in  liis 


third  message  to  Congress,  December  6, 
1887:  Commenting  on  the  then  existing 
tariff  laws,  he  states: 

These  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain 
effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all 
articles  Imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  pre- 
cisely the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the 
amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by 
those  who  purchase  for  use  these  Imported 
articles.  Many  of  these  things,  however,  are 
raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  goods 
and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufacturers,  because  they  render  It 
possible  for  those  of  our  people  who  are  man- 
ufacturers to  make  these  taxed  articles  and 
sell  them  for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded 
for  the  Imported  goods  that  have  paid  cus- 
toms duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  com- 
paratively a  few  use  the  Imported  articles, 
millions  of  our  people,  who  never  used  and 
never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products,  pur- 
chase and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made 
In  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the 
duty  adds  to  the  Imported  articles. 

President  Cleveland  was  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  this  consumer 
effect  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  be, 
removed  entirely.  He  acknowledged 
that— 

In  a  re-adjxistment  of  our  tariff  the  Inter- 
ests of  American  labor  engaged  in  manufac- 
ture should  be  carefully  considered,  as  weU 
as  the  preservation  of  our  manufacturers. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume 
that  the  operation  of  the  trade  bill  does 
produce  some  slight  price  increases. 
Shall  we  treat  this  possibility  any  differ- 
ently than  we  do  the  demonstrated  price 
increase  effects  of  our  laws  which  prop- 
erly support  and  enforce  collective  bar- 
gaining? Or  the  price  effects  of  our  high 
tax  rates  which  necessarily  cause  manu- 
facturers to  include  a  cushion  for  taxes 
In  order  to  protect  their  after-tax  earn- 
ings? Or  the  price  effects  of  our  socially 
necessary  wage  and  hours  law,  and  our 
periodic  statutory  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage?  Or  the  price  effects  of  our 
long  delayed  but  vitally  important  laws 
to  protect  the  environment,  as  manu- 
facturers must  necessarily  add  to  their 
costs  and  their  prices  their  essential 
measures  to  protect  the  environment 
from  manufacturing  pollution? 

Critics  of  the  bill  who  use  the  con- 
siunerism  argument  conveniently  side- 
step the  implications  of  their  argument. 
They  obviously  will  not  take  a  stand  for 
the  repeal  of  all  our  enlightened  social 
legislation  which  carries  a  cost  that  finds 
its  way  into  consumer  prices.  They  also 
overlook  the  requirement  of  the  Trade 
Act  as  it  would  be  amended  by  the  pend- 
ing trade  bill  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
keep  under  review  developments  with 
respect  to  any  industry  which  secures  an 
increase  in  duty  or  imposition  of  quota 
as  imder  the  escape  clause,  and  make 
annual  reports  to  the  President  In  which 
it  covers  the  steps  taken  by  the  firms  in 
the  industry  to  enable  them  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  Imports.  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  firms  in  the 
Industry  make  imwarranted  price  In- 
creases, it  will  be  in  a  position  to  report 
that  fact  to  the  President.  The  President 
is  now  authorized  and  will  continue  to  be 
authorized  under  the  pending  bill,  to 
terminate  any  tariff  Increase  or  quota 
imposition,  at  any  time,  when  he  deter- 
mines in  the  light  of  a  Commission  report 
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such  termination  is  in  the  national 
interest.  Thus  the  President  will  be  in 
con  plete  control  of  the  situation.  If  un- 
wai  ranted  price  increases  are  made  by 
the  Arms  being  assisted  by  tariff  or  quota 
actiDH.  the  President  can  terminate  the 
assistance  and  protect  the  consumer 
int(  rest. 

^  r.  President,  the  consumerism  argu- 
mei  t  is  both  dangerous  and  misleading. 
Thf  consumer  is  the  workingman,  the 
lab<  rer.  But  if  he  is  thrown  out  of  his 
job  jecause  of  unfair  foreign  competition, 
he  s  no  longer  either  producer  or  con- 
sun  er.  Advocates  of  the  consumerism 
argument  fail  to  realize  that  the  con- 
siUT  er  is  a  real  flesh-and-blood  working- 
man,  not  some  abstract  theoretical  con- 
cep  .  If  the  worker  has  no  job,  he  will 
not  be  doing  much  consuming. 

^r.  President,  in  light  of  all  that  I 
hav  i  said  today,  America  is  obviously  at 
a  ci  ossroads  as  to  the  futiire  of  its  trade 
pes  tion.  I  have  attempted  to  make  clear 
my  belief  that  reciprocity  and  lowered 
tariT  barriers  are  ideals  to  be  earnestly 
souirht.  But  I  have  also  tried  to  show 
tha ;  reciprocity  has  been  lacking  and 
tha ,  the  United  States  now  finds  itself 
in  a  a  untenable  position.  Our  competitive 
advantage  is  being  lost  and  American 
jobi  are  being  exported  every  minute  of 
eve  y  day.  I  must,  therefore,  conclude 
tha  ;  action  is  necessary — necessary  now. 
I  si  pport  the  trade  bill  that  is  currently 
bef I  )re  Congress  because  it  offers  our  only 
sanation  in  the  face  of  the  President's 
relictance  to  take  strong  executive  ac- 
tior .  Mr.  Nixon  has  refused,  time  and 
tim  i  again,  to  use  the  mechanisms  avail- 
abl  I  to  him  in  fighting  off  the  challenges 
we  face  in  the  world  trade  arena.  In  the 
fact  of  the  President's  refusal  to  deal 
for  hrightly  with  the  trade  problems,  my 
onl  r  option  is  to  support  this  legislation. 
In  ioing  so.  I  do  not  seek  to  turn  the 
clcK  k  back.  In  reality,  the  clock  cannot 
be  urned  back — it  moves  relentlesly  for- 
wafd.  The  trade  bill  cannot  be  construed 
return  to  Smoot-Hawley  protection- 
It  provides  the  President  with  ample 
discretionary  procedures  and  encourages 
tha ;  type  of  reciprocity  that  will  allow  the 
woi  Id  to  get  on  with  its  business  of  cre- 
atiiig  a  more  equitable  climate  for  in- 
ten  lational  trade.  We  are  not  demanding 
a  n  onopoly  in  the  American  market;  we 
are  seeking  only  the  consideration  and 
rec  procity  without  which  lowered  over- 
all tariffs  are  impossible.  I  urge  my  dis- 
tini  uished  colleagues  to  look  at  condi- 
tioi  s  as  thev  exist  today  and  to  study  the 
projlem  imencumbered  by  the  sterile 
phiases  and  trite  ideology  of  days  long 
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AMERICAN    EXPORT    INDXTSTRIES 

A  merican  Export  Indvistrlea.  basically  an 
carrier,  is  developing  a  total  system  for 
transportation     and     distribution     of 
■bt.  both  domestic  and  International, 
has  routes  emanating  from  the  Medl- 
Adrlatic.  Red  and  Black  Seas,  and 
In  India  and  the  Far  East. 

Marine  terminals  planned  In  Italy,  Spain. 
Taiwan  will  provide  warehousing  and 
transfer  yards  and  will  be  available  for 
by  other  contalnershlp  operators. 
y4EIX  has  European  subsidiaries  and  affill- 
atei  in  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
Ita  y,  and  Liechtenstein. 
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AMERICAN    METAL    CLIMAX 

This  diversified  metals  company  has  min- 
ing projects  the  world  over:  nickel  mines  in 
New  Caledonia  (Joint  venture  with  French 
mining  concern)  and  Botswana;  copper 
mines  In  Puerto  Rico;  tungsten  mines  in 
Canada;  potash  reserves  in  Canada;  and  a 
25%  interest  in  the  Mt.  Newman  Project  in 
Western  Australia,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  newest  sources  of  iron  ore.  (Before  the 
first  shipment  of  ore  was  made,  Mt.  Newman 
owners  had  contracts  with  Japanese  and 
Australian  steel  mills  worth  over  $1.5  bil- 
lion.) 

Dividends  from  investments  in  overseas 
mining  companies  account  for  nearly  25%  of 
AMAXs  profits.  Mainly  In  Africa,  these  In- 
vestments had  a  market  value  of  $203  million 
at  the  beginning  of  1970. 

In  addition.  AMAX  has  plants  and  sales 
offices  In  numerous  countries  around  the 
globe. 

AMERICAN    MOTORS 

In  fiscal  year  1967-68,  American  Motors 
had  international  wholesale  sales  of  51,914 
cars,  or  16.1  %  of  total  wholesale  volume. 
There  are  facilities  that  assemble  the  com- 
pany's cars  in  12  foreign  countries,  and  there 
are  distributors  in  119  nations.  American 
Motors  has  subsidiaries  in  Canada,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  and  England. 

In  an  effort  to  diversify,  American  Motors 
recently  acquired  Canadian  Fabricated  Prod- 
ucts, Ltd.  of  Ontario  and  a  New  York-based 
international  automotive  financing  company. 
Development  Credit  Corporation. 

BELL    St    HOWELL 

Bell  &  Howell,  a  leading  producer  of  photo- 
graphic equipment,  electronic  instrumenta- 
tion, and  business  machines,  has  plants  in 
Canada,  Europe,  and  Japan.  Most  of  these 
plants  have  been  expanded  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  the  increasing  role  of  Inter- 
national sales  in  Bell  &  HoweU's  total  profit 
picture. 

I  BENDIX  CORP. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  Bendlx  International, 
the  operating  company  of  the  Bendlx  Corp. 
which  is  responsible  for  the  corporation's 
exports,  foreign  licensing  and  foreign  manu- 
facturing activities,  administered  direct  and 
Indirect  equity  interests  in  26  foreign  man- 
ufacturing affiliates  located  in  Europe,  Lat- 
in America,  Australia,  Taiwan  and  Japan. 
Total  employment  in  these  afOllated  com- 
panies exceeded  25,000  workers.  In  addition, 
Bendlx  International  administered  a  total  of 
467  individual  agreements  with  164  licensees 
in  20  foreign  countries. 

Total  export  sales  of  Bendlx  International 
in  fiscal  1969  were  $55  million;  licensing 
revenues  totaled  $6.1  million  (sales  equiva- 
lent of  this  royalty  Income  is  estimated  at 
$222  million) ;  and,  aggregate  sales  of  af- 
filiated companies  in  which  Bendlx  owned 
25%  or  more  equity  Interest  were  $276  mil- 
lion. Thus,  collectively  in  1969,  Bendlx  prod- 
ucts had  a  foreign  sales  volume,  in  markets 
served  by  Bendlx  International,  of  $497  mil- 
lion. Total  foreign  sales  of  Bendlx  products, 
including  those  not  under  the  management 
responsibility  of  Bendlx  International,  aggre- 
gated approximately  $608  million. 

BOEING   CO. 

The  Boeing  Company,  leading  maker  of 
commercial  and  military  aircraft,  is  repre- 
sented overseas  by  wholly-owned  Boeing  In- 
ternational, located  In  Europe  and  Japan.  The 
commercial  airplane  division  has  sales  offices 
m  Geneva,  BeiruL,  and  Sydney,  and  there  are 
service  representatives  all  over  the  world. 

The  company  has  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary in  Canada,  a  17%  interest  In  Messer- 
schmitt-Boelkow  GmbH,  the  largest  aero- 
space company  in  Germany,  and  a  60%  in- 
terest In  Advanced  Marine  Systems — Allnavi 
SpA  of  Italy.  In  addition,  Kawasaki  Aircraft 
Co.  of  Japan  puroduces  helicopters  under  li- 
cense from  Boeing's  Vertol  Division. 


BOISE  CASCADE    CORP. 


Boise  Cascade,  producer  of  building  mate- 
rials and  paper  products,  has  continulngly 
expanded  its  overseas  operations  in  recent 
years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  company's 
overseas  operations  included  building  mate- 
rial sales  outlets  In  Great  Britain,  Dermiark, 
Sweden,  Prance,  Germany,  Puerto  Rico,  Ja- 
pan, and  Australia.  The  company  produces 
paper  and  wood  products  In  the  Phillip- 
pines;  corrugated  containers  in  Austria; 
travel  trailers  throughout  Europe;  paper 
products  in  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica;  and, 
sectlonallzed  homes  In  Great  Britain.  In  addi- 
tion, Boise  Cascade  provides  electric  service 
In  several  Latin  American  countries  and 
telephone  and  gas  service  in  Panama. 

BORG-WARNER  CORP. 

This  diversified  industrial,  chemical  com- 
pany has  holdings  the  world  over.  Borg-War- 
ner  has  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  in  Can- 
ada, Holland,  Mexico,  England,  Italy,  Brazil, 
and  Germany.  Its  Jointly-owned  affiliates  in- 
clude: Marbon  Chemical,  Australia  (55%); 
Ube  Cycon,  Ltd.,  Japan  (4970);  Le  Froid 
Industrlel  Brissonneau-York,  France  (50%); 
Mitsubishi-York,  Japan  (49%);  York-India, 
(50%);  BJ  Serlve,  Argentina  (80%);  NSK 
Warner.  K.K.,  Japan  (50%);  Tsubaklmoto- 
Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Japan  (40%);  and.  Borg  & 
Beck  de  Venezuela,  Venezuela  (51  % ) . 

BRISTOL    MYERS 

Bristol  Myers,  a  leading  producer  of  toilet- 
ries and  pharmaceuticals,  has  consolidated  its 
operations  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  Its 
major  markets  are  Canada,  France,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and 
England.  Non-U.S.  sales  accounted  for  about 
23%  of  total  volume  in  1969. 

In  1968  the  International  Division  of  Bris- 
tol Myers  had  a  total  of  approximately  6,800 
employees. 

Major  construction  projects  in  1970  Include 
two  production  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
one  in  Italy  (designed  to  supply  products  to 
the  nations  of  the  Common  Market) . 

CPC   INTERNATIONAL 

CPC  International,  the  world's  largest  corn 
refiner,  had  sales  of  $1.22  billion  in  1969. 
Close  to  50%  of  the  sales  ($608.9  million)  and 
profits  ($27.3  million  of  a  total  of  $55.3  mil- 
lion) are  derived  from  overseas  business,  the 
bulk  of  which  (70%)  is  concentrated  in 
Western  Europe.  The  company  markets  its 
products  In  38  countries,  and  of  Its  43,600 
employees  in  1969,  29,600  (67.9%)  were  em- 
ployed in  international  operations. 

Capital  expenditures  in  1970,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  greater  than  $42.8  mil- 
lion, will  be  shared  about  evenly  between  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 

CARRIER  CORP. 

Carrier  Corporation,  engaged  primarily  in 
the  fields  of  air  conditioning,  refrigeration, 
and  heating,  has  a  totai  of  167  distributors 
and  licenses  in  121  foreign  countries.  It  has 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  In  Japan,  Malay- 
sia and  France.  The  French  subsidiary  Is  un- 
dergoing a  process  of  expansion  to  meet  the 
growth  of  European  markets  and  the  Ma- 
laysian subsidiary  also  increased  its  output 
in  1969.  Carrier  products  are  also  produced 
in  14  other  countries  through  licensing  agree- 
ments with  independent  concerns. 

CATERPILLAR 

Caterpillar,  maker  of  earthmovlng.  con- 
struction and  farm  equipment,  had  sales  out- 
side the  United  States  In  1969  of  $951.7  mil- 
lion (or  47.5%  of  consolidated  sales).  Ex- 
penditures for  land,  buildings,  machinery  and 
equipment  abroad  during  the  same  year  were 
$20.0  million. 

Caterpillar  has  subsldlalres  in  many  coun- 
tries and  it  also  operates  a  worldwide  net- 
work of  company-owned  warehouses  which 
stock  nearly  800  businesses  with  replacement 
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parts.  The  company  employed  13,161  workers 
in  other  countries  In  1969  (20%  of  Its  total 
employees) .  In  addition.  It  has  nine  world- 
wide training  centers  conducting  programs 
for  service  mechanics. 

CHRYSLER    CORP. 

This  third  largest  U.S.  motor  vehicle  pro- 
ducer's factory  sales  of  cars  and  trucks  In 
1969  totaled  2,446,605  units  of  which  675,125 
(27.6%)  were  manufactured  outside  North 
America.  Chrysler  has  majority-owned  and 
consolidated  subsidiaries  outside  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  In  England,  France,  Benelux, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Venezuela,  the 
Philippines,  Colombia,  and  Brazil  which  em- 
ploy approximately  75,000  people.  Net  sales 
of  these  subsidiaries  In  1969  approximated 
$1.6  billion  and  net  earnings  totaled  $19.0 
million. 

One-third  of  the  company's  manufacturing, 
warehouse  and  other  floor  space  at  the  end  of 
1968  was  located  outside  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada. 

CLARK  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Clark  Equipment  products  are  sold  over- 
seas through  approximately  320  independent 
distributors  located  throughout  the  free 
world.  Total  sales  outside  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada approximated  $234  million  in  1969,  up 
27%  from  1968. 

The  largest  overseas  market  (70%  of  over- 
seas sales  in  1968)  for  Clark  lies  in  Western 
Europe;  of  the  over  $30  million  in  net  as- 
sets held  in  subsidiaries  outside  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  in  1968,  91%  were  in  continental 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Clark's  Eu- 
ropean operations  include  wholly-owned  in- 
dustrial truck  plants  in  England,  West  Ger- 
many and  France;  wholly-owned  construction 
machinery  production  facilities  In  England 
and  West  Germany;  a  25%  Interest  In  a 
FYench  producer  of  "Michigan"  equipment; 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries  producing  Clark 
trailers  and  refrigeration  equipment  In  West 
Germany;  and,  a  70  %  Interest  in  Clark  Auto- 
motive Europe  located  In  Belgium  which  sup- 
plies Clark  subsidiaries,  licensees  and  non- 
affiliated producers  of  off-highway  equipment 
throughout  Europe. 

CONTINENTAL    CAN    CO. 

Continental  Can,  which  holds  a  leading 
position  in  the  container  industry,  is  a  multi- 
national corporation  serving  more  than  100 
nations.  The  company  has  majority  Interests 
in  firms  In  Germany,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Brazil;  minority  Interests  In  26 
companies;  and  licensing  agreements  with 
51  companies.  In  addition.  It  has  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  In  Canada.  Approximately 
25%  of  all  Continental  plants  and  employees 
are  located  outside  the  United  States. 

In  1969,  International  sales  were  $312.5 
million  or  17.6  %  of  total  sales,  which  repre- 
sents a  120.1%  increase  over  1968  when  Inter- 
national sales  accounted  for  9.4%  of  total 
voltune. 

CUMMINS   ENGINE 

Including  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Cummins,  leading  manufacturer  of  dlesel 
engines  for  heavy-duty  trucks,  has  about 
2,500  dealers  In  98  countries.  There  are  455 
International  sales  and  service  outlets.  The 
company  claims  to  have  the  most  extensive 
international  service  and  distribution  net- 
work in  the  business. 

There  are  wholly-owned  manufacturing 
plants  in  Scotland,  Australia,  and  England. 
Engines  are  produced  under  licensing  agree- 
ments In  India,  Germany,  Japan  and  Mexico. 

In  1969,  foreign  sales,  which  were  over 
$100  million,  accounted  for  25%  of  total 
sales. 

DEERE    &    CO. 

Deere  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  do- 
mestic farm  equipment  and  since  1955  it  has 
been  engaged  in  a  program  of  developing 
manufacturing  and  distribution  activities  in 
major  overseas  markets.  Twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  Its  total  assets  are  held  outside  the 


U.S.  and  In  1969  overseas  sales  represented 
18%  of  total  sales. 

Deere  has  manufacturing  plants  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  South  Africa,  Iran,  Argen- 
tina, and  Mexico  and  sales  offices  in  many 
other  countries. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Deere  and  Co.  en- 
tered Into  a  joint  venture  with  U.S.  and 
Iranian  Interests  to  develop  commercial 
Tanning  on  25,000  acres  In  Iran.  The  new 
company  would  be  70% -owned  by  the  U.S. 
Interests. 

DELTEC    INTERNATIONAL 

Deltec  International  Is  the  result  of  the 
merger  In  March  1969  of  IPL  Inc.  (formerly 
International  Packers  Ltd.),  primarily  a  pro- 
cessor and  distributor  of  meats  and  meat 
products,  and  Deltec  International  Limited, 
a  multinational  holding  company  primarily 
engaged  In  Investment  banking  in  Latin 
America. 

In  addition  to  meat  products,  IPL  also 
products  and  distributes  dairy  products, 
animal  feeds  and  fertilizers,  and  certain 
grocery  and  household  products  for  other 
manufacturers.  It  Is  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est such  companies  and  operates  principally 
in  the  international  market — selling  In  more 
than  100  countries. 

Livestock  slaughtering  and  meat  process- 
ing facilities  are  located  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  corporation  man- 
ages a  clrus  products  processor  In  Canada, 
operates  a  Brazilian  plant  which  produces 
soaps,  and  owns  land  suitable  for  urban  de- 
velopment in  South  America. 

FORD     MOTOR 

Ford  Motor,  the  second  largest  domestic 
motor  vehicle  producer,  has,  for  the  past  five 
years,  sold  more  cars  and  trucks  at  retail 
overseas  than  any  other  U.S.  automotive 
manufacturer.  Factory  sales  of  Pord-buUt 
cars  and  trucks  outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
In  1969  totaled  1,485,486  units.  Sales  and 
net  Income  of  consolidated  subsidiaries  out- 
side North  America  during  the  same  period 
were  24%  and  29%  of  the  total,  respectively. 

In  1969,  Ford  had  assets  totaling  $1,806 
million  outside  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  Its  436,414  employees  world- 
wide In  1969,  244,840  worked  in  the  U.S. 

Wholly-owned  Ford  of  England,  Ford  of 
Germany  and  81  %  -owned  Ford  of  Canada  are 
the  main  foreign  subsidiaries,  but  there  are 
Individual  national  companies  located  in 
several  other  countries  and  Ford  dealers  in 
more  than  100  countries  throughout  the 
world.  No  less  than  3  new  facilities  projects 
are  scheduled  for  completion  by  Ford  around 
the  world  In  1970. 

GENERAL     MOTORS 

Total  sales  of  all  General  Motors  products 
outside  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
$3.4  billion  In  1969,  compared  with  $3.0  bil- 
lion In  1968.  This  figure  represents  about 
9%  of  consolidated  net  Income  in  1969  (7% 
In  1968). 

General  Motors  operates  seven  plants  In 
Canada  and  assembly,  manufacturing  and 
warehousing  operations  in  23  other  countries. 

Net  assets  outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
totaled  over  $927.8  million  In  1969,  up  6.2% 
over  1968. 

W.    B.    GRACE    &    CO. 

W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.  Is  a  widely  diversified 
operating  and  holding  company  which  has 
expanded  Into  the  chemical  and  food  areas. 

In  Latin  America  the  company  engages  In 
paper,  chemical,  and  mining  operations.  It  is 
Involved  In  a  wide  range  of  consumer  food 
products  In  Europe — a  soft  drink  plant  in 
Holland.  Ice  cream  operations  In  Italy.  Den- 
mark and  Ireland,  and  one  of  its  affiliates, 
Jacques  Borel,  operates  the  leading  inplant 
food  service  organization  in  France. 

In  addition,  Grace  Petroleum  has  a  24% 
Interest  In  Raguba  Field  In  Libya. 


HEINZ    CO. 


H.  J.  Heinz  is  a  multinational  corporation 
end  a  leader  in  both  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign food  industries.  Forty-four  percent  of 
its  net  sales  cf  $790.1  million  in  1969  were 
in  foreign  markets. 

Highlights  of  the  international  operations 
in  1969  included  the  acquisition  of  two  com- 
panies in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  new  trading  company  in  Denmark, 
and  the  joint  formation  of  a  new  Portuguese 
company  for  vegetable  dehydration. 

Heinz  has  facilities  In  more  than  16  coun- 
tries including  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  net  assets  outside  the  U.S.  and  its  pos- 
sessions totaling  over  $144  million. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD    CO. 

Hewlett-Packard,  the  world's  largest  maker 
of  electronic  measuring  Instruments,  mar- 
kets its  products  in  121  countries  outside 
the  United  States.  International  scdee  have 
more  than  doubled  In  the  last  three  years 
and  account  for  one-third  of  the  company's 
total  business. 

In  dollar  volume,  international  orders 
amounted  to  $105  million  in  1969. 

The  three  international  manufacturing 
plants  (In  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  Japan)  employ  more  than  1,300  people. 
In  all  of  Hewlett-Packard's  22  international 
locations,  there  were,  at  the  end  of  1969,  only 
13  American  employees. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Hewlett-Packard 
annoimced  plans  to  establish  a  facility  in 
Singapore  to  produce  computer  core  memor- 
ies. 

HONEYWELL,   INC. 

Honeywell  manufactures  a  wide  variety  of 
automatic  ::ontrol  Instruments  and  is  a  lead- 
er In  the  computer  Industry.  In  1969,  con- 
solidated sales  of  the  company  outside  the 
United  States  were  $287  mUllon,  a  23%  In- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  During  the 
same  jjerlod,  overseas  employment  Increased 
19%.  At  year  end  there  were  23,900  employed 
by  Honeywell  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  out- 
side the  United  States. 

In  1969  Honeywell  added  the  following  to 
a  worldwide  chain  of  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates: a  wholly-owned  subsidiarj-  in  South 
Africa,  joint  venture  companies  in  South 
Africa  and  Germany,  and  a  leading  Canadian 
photographic  eqtUpment  distributor. 

IBM    WORLD    TRADE    CORP. 

IBM  World  Trade  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries operate  manufacturing  plants  (17), 
development  laboratories  (7),  sales  offices 
(336),  and  service  bureaus  and  data  centers 
in  108  cotmtries  outside  the  United  States. 
The  corporation  had  gross  revenue  of  $2.5 
billion  in  1969,  up  from  $2.0  billion  In  1968. 
Net  Income  rose  during  the  same  period  from 
$270.5  million  to  $397.8  mllUon,  a  47%  In- 
crease. 

INTERNATIONAL    PAPER 

International  Paper  Is  the  world's  largest 
paper  producer  and  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  building  materials.  Owned  tlmberland  in- 
cludes 1.357.000  acres  In  Canada;  and.  In  ad- 
dition, leases,  contract  rights,  or  government 
licenses  are  held  on  15,128,000  acres  of  Cana- 
dian forest.  Total  assets  of  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies amounted  to  $479.3  million  at  the  end  of 
1969,  a  10%  increase  over  1968. 

KAISEB  ALUMIKUM    A   CHEMICAZ, 

Kaiser  Aluminum,  an  integrated  producer, 
has  substantial  Interests  In  foreign  opera- 
tions. As  one  of  the  three  major  aluminum 
producers  in  the  U.S.  Kaiser,  has  In  ad- 
dition to  its  primary  domestic  capacity  of 
710,000  tons  yearly,  110,000  tons  available 
from  a  90% -owned  smelter  in  Ghana,  81,000 
tons  available  from  Its  share  of  the  Anglesey 
smelter  being  built  In  Wales,  and  359,000 
tons  in  place  or  under  construction  through 
its  international  affiliates  In  Australia.  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  Germany.  Supporting  this 
capacity  are  extensive  Australian  and 
Jamaican  bauxite  reserves. 
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Kajlser  Is  also  a  Joint  partner  In  a  venture 
m  1969.  started  production  of  nickel 
Caledonia. 

wholly-owned     subsidiaries     were 

In  1969.  The  Kaiser  Trading  Co.  deals 

International  trading  of  metals,  chem- 

ores  and  other  commodities,  and  the 

Exploration    and    Mining    Co.    seeks 

to  fl^d  and  develop  metals  and  mineral  re- 

Actlve  exploration  Is  under  way  In 

America.  Africa  and  New  Zealand  as 

s  the  United  States. 
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Ttls  leading  producer  of  paper  products 
had  foreign  sales  In  1969  which  represented 
20 ^c  of  total  volume  and  foreign  operating 
proflB  which  were  16%  of  total.  Klmberly- 
Clarli's  business  outside  the  United  States 
cons  sts  mainly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  CI  nsumer  products  and  cigarette  papers 
whlc  1  are  sold  In  over  150  countries. 

Rapid  growth  of  overseas  business  (com- 
parli  g  sales  In  1969  to  1968,  Japan  up  over 
50 '"c  Mexico  34 '^c.  the  Philippines  over  30%, 
and  England  nearly  20%)  has  resulted  In  an 
'unprecedented"  period  of  expansion  of 
Kim  >erly  Clark's  foreign  manufacturing 
facU  ties.  New  mills  are  being  built  In  Mexico, 
Cans  da.  England,  West  Germany.  El  Salvador, 
ColofQbla,  and  Thailand. 

UTTON    INDUSTRIES 

LJiton  Is  a  major  producer  In  the  fields  of 
elect  'onlc,  office  equipment,  and  Industrial 
prod  acts;  It  Is  also  involved  In  a  growing 
numjer  of  services.  It  Is  a  multinational 
com]  any  with  locations  In  26  countries 
aroupd  the  globe. 

fiscal  1968,  Litton,  through  the  Litton 
Development    Corp.,    entered 
sm  economic  development  program  vrtth 
3reek   Government.   During   the   initial 
and  a  half  years,  Litton  will  implement 
ams  with  a  total  value  of  $240  million, 
raised  from  International  development 
sourtes,  for  use  in  Greece.  Litton  is  planning 
slml]  ar  projects  in  other  countries. 

LOCKHEED    AIRCRAFT 

Lo|;kheed,  a  broad-b£ised  areospace  firm, 
had  tales  recorded  by  the  Lockheed  Group  of 
Intel  national  Companies'  four  domestic  and 
22  fc  reign  subsidiaries  In  international  ven- 
tvirei  of  •28  million  in  1969.  This  figure  In- 
clud  IS  only  one  month  of  sales  by  Aviqulix), 
a  pre  mlnent  aerospace  parts  export  firm  with 
a  sal  es  volume  of  about  $20  million  a  year, 
whlc  a  was  acquired  through  exchange  of 
stocl :  by  Lockheed  in  December  1969. 
Avtq  ilpo  has  15  branches  with  offices  in  26 
cltle:  including  the  Par  and  Middle  East 
Latli.  America,  and  Europe. 
Ge  rmany  in  1969  announced  50  more 
will  be  built  there  by  Lockheed, 
investments  held  abroad  are  interests 
Bolivian  tin  mine,  an  Italian  aircraft 
and  an  Australian  finance 
company. 

M'DONNEIX   DOUGLAS   CORP. 

MiDonnell  Douglas  is  an  aerospace  corpo- 
rate a  which  manufactures  military  aircraft, 
com:nerclal  Jetliners,  missiles  and  space  sys- 
temi .  P-4  military  aircraft  are  currently  be- 
ing fabricated  for  several  friendly  nations, 
and  the  Navy  A-4  model  is  being  built  for 
the  J  irgentlce  government. 

Ja  Danese  production  of  the  Nike  Hercules 
miss  Je  by  Mitsubishi  Industries  Ltd.  is  being 
aldei  I  by  a  technical  assistance  team  from 
McD  snnell  Douglas. 

MAR(  ONA   CORP. — SUBSIDIARY    OF  CYPRUS   MINES 

Mijrcona.  which  is  46% -owned  by  Cyprus 

Mln#s,  is  engaged,  through  Its  subsidiaries.  In 

ore   mining   In    Peru,   salt   mining    In 

.  marketing  of  these  commodities,  and 

transportation    of    these    and 

basic  raw  materials. 

In  1968  totaled  118.2  million  and 

total  shipments  diartng  that  year.  82% 

to  Japan  and  the  balance  to  buyers  In 

South    America,    and    the    United 
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NATIONAL    BISCUIT  CO. 

National  Biscuit  Company  Is  by  far  the 
largest  special  baker  In  the  United  States. 
Internationally,  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  Nabisco  operations.  Sales  out- 
side the  U.  S.  Increased  to  $184.2  million  (or 
25%  of  the  total).  In  1969.  from  $170.2  mil- 
lion (22%)   In  1968. 

In  September  1969  a  new  biscuit  and 
cracker  bakery  was  opened  near  Milan.  Italy, 
while  one  is  under  construction  in  Montreal. 
New  sales  and  delivery  branches  were  opened 
in  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico,  Spain, 
and  Venezuela  during  1969. 

In  December  1969  Nabisco  established  a 
Joint  venture  in  Japan  to  market  biscuits, 
chocolate  and  candy,  and  In  March  of  this 
year  it  formed  an  association  with  Xox  Bls- 
kultfabrlk,  GmbH,  a  major  West  German 
biscuit  producer. 

PEPSICO 

Prtmarlly  a  manufactixrer  of  soft  drinks, 
syrups  and  concentrates,  this  company  also 
produces  a  wide  variety  of  snack  foods  (Prlto- 
Lay)  and  Is  a  common  carrier  of  household 
goods  ( North  American  Van  Lines ) . 

PepsiCo  has  500  franchlsed  bottlers  (ex- 
clxislve  of  31  operated  by  Pepsi  Cola  subsidi- 
aries) In  116  foreign  countries  and  territo- 
ries. International  beverage  sales  are  about 
one-third  of  total  volume  of  beverage  sales. 
International  snack  sales  are  small:  however. 
In  the  last  two  years  dollar  volumes  of  Pep- 
siCo International  Snack  sales  has  tripled. 
North  American  Van  Lines  subsidiary  has  also 
exi>anded  Its  overseas  oi)eratlon8  In  Europe 
and  Africa  as  well  as  Canada.  It  now  operates 
four  facilities  In  West  Germany. 

PFIZER    INC. 

This  large  ethical  drug  company  derives  a 
substantial  portion  of  its  sales  from  abroad. 
In  1969  It  had  net  sales  of  $806.8  million 
which  were  geographically  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: U.S.  54%.  U.K.  and  Europe  217o.  Asia 
and  Oceania  12%,  Canada  and  Latin  America 
11 7o.  and  Africa  2%.  Domestic  sales  In  1960 
rose  9.6%  over  1968,  while  foreign  sales  rose 
12.7%,  and  the  earnings  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries In  the  B&me  year  were  51%  of  net 
income. 

Pfizer  has  a  work  force  of  some  32,000  men 
and  women,  of  whom  more  than  20,000  are 
employed  abroad  In  a  network  of  58  produc- 
tion plants  In  31  countries.  More  than  99% 
of  these  employees  are  nationals  of  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  Sales  offices  are 
located  in  over  75  countries. 

QUAKER    OATS   CO. 

Quaker  Oats,  while  best  known  for  Its  ce- 
real and  pet  food  lines,  has  directed  Its  re- 
sources Into  rapidly  growing  nonfood  areas 
including  specialty  chemicals  and  toys. 

Sales  outside  the  U.S.  totaled  $106  million 
in  1968-9  (19%  of  the  total).  In  June  1969, 
net  assets  were  located  and  values  as  follows : 
U.S.  and  Canada  $176.3  million;  Europe  and 
Australia  $14.9  million;  and,  Latin  America 
$4.4  million. 

Plants  of  forelg:n  subsidiaries  are  located 
In  Canada.  England  (December  1969,  the 
company  acquired  the  leading  dry  cat  food 
producer  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  cash), 
Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Belgium, 
and  Australia. 

THE  SINGER  CO. 

The  Singer  Company,  with  worldwide 
sewing  machines  operations,  has  recently  di- 
versified through  a  number  of  acquisitions. 

In  1969.  Singer  accounted  for  20%-25% 
of  all  sewing  machines  sold  outside  the 
United  States.  Most  production  Is  accom- 
plished overseas  and  sales  are  made  through 
5.200  Singer  Centers  throtighout  the  world. 

In  1968,  sales  outside  the  U.S.  accounted 
for  one-third  of  total  sales  or  $639.2  mil- 
lion. Of  this  total,  sales  of  consiimer  prod- 
ucts alone  outside  the  U.S.  were  $428.7 
million  or  55.8%  of  the  total  volume  In 
consumer  products.  During  the  same  yew. 


Singer  had  foreign  assets  of  $334.2  million 
held  mostly  in  Europe. 

SPERRY  RAND  CORP. 

Sperry  Rand  is  a  broadly  diversified  man- 
ufacturing enterprise  which  derived  29% 
($463  million)  of  Its  1969  sales  from  Inter- 
national markets.  Total  assets  In  27  coim- 
trles  outside  the  United  States  as  of  March 
31,  1970.  were  $452  million. 

UNIVAC's  International  business  is  grow- 
ing at  a  higher  rate  than  domestic  opera- 
tions. UNIVAC's  business  in  large-scale 
computer  systems  among  major  commercial 
organizations  Included  Installations  at 
Toyota  and  Fuji  (Japan);  Plat  (Italy); 
Otto  Versand  (Germany) ;  and,  Mitsubishi 
(Japan).  A  new  manufacturing  facility  was 
Just  opened  In  Japan  and  a  Program  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  organized 
in  London.  During  1969,  new  subsidiaries 
were  organized  In  Austria  and  Spain. 

Other  International  operations  Include 
British  and  German  facilities  which  pro- 
duce hydraulic  equipment,  a  Belgian  fac- 
tory that  manufactures  combines,  and  a  new 
trading  company  which  was  recently  formed 
to  market  "New  Holland"  farm  equipment 
In  Japan. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.,  NEW  JERSEY 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey)  Is  the  world's 
leading  petroleum  enterprise,  deriving  29% 
of  earnings  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
outside  the  United  States  and  19%  from 
Eastern  Hemisphere  operations  in  1969.  Jer- 
sey's Interests  span  the  globe,  with  produc- 
tion and/or  exploration  in  31  countries,  re- 
fining In  37,  and  marketing  In  more  than 
100. 

Of  the  Company's  gross  worldwide  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  production  In  1969,  20% 
came  from  the  United  States,  3%  from  Can- 
ada, 34%  from  Latin  America,  and  43% 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Total  assets  employed  at  December  31.  1969, 
other  than  in  the  United  States,  amounted 
to  $10,113  million.  In  1969  additional  Invest- 
ments In  property,  plant,  and  equipment  In 
foreign  subsidiaries   totaled   $1,039   million. 

TEXAS   INSTRUMENTS 

Texas  Instruments  is  a  leading  producer  of 
semiconductor  products  and  has  Important 
representation  In  other  areas  of  the  elec- 
tronics Industry. 

Oversetis  sales  are  becoming  Increasingly 
Important  to  TI,  with  this  area  contributing 
28%  of  total  sales  In  1969.  Especially  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  semiconductor  sales  in  . 
Europe  during  1969  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1969  Texas  Instruments  began  produc- 
tion shipments  of  Integrated  circuits  from 
new  plants  In  Singapore.  Taiwan,  and  Japan. 

Geophysical  Service  Inc.,  a  TI  subsidiary, 
lead  the  geophysical  exploration  Industry  In 
1969  with  major  activity  In  Alaska,  Libya, 
and  the  Far  East.  TI's  geophoto  subsidiaries 
are  exploring  for  minerals  In  Canada  and 
Australia. 

XEROX   CORP. 

International  operations  of  this  leader  In 
the  copier  Industry  accounted  for  27%  of 
1969  revenues.  Xerox's  overseas  marketing  Is 
served  by  Rank -Xerox  a  50% -owned  British 
affiliate  and  Puji-Xerox  its  50% -owned  affil- 
iated company  In  Japan.  In  addition,  there 
are  19  subsidiary  companies  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Xerox  has,  as  units  of  Its  Educational  Di- 
vision, three  foreign  subsidiaries:  Everyweek 
Educational  Press  Limited  and  University 
Microfilms  Limited  located  in  England,  and 
Oentro  de  Ooplado  Electronlco,  S.  A.  In 
Mexico. 

UNILEVER 

Unilever  Limited  and  Unilever  N.  V.,  In 
combination  with  120  operating  subsidiaries, 
operate  the  world's  sixth  largest  Industrial 
enterprise.  The  Unilever  Group  has  exten- 
sive interests  In  more  than  50  countries  In 
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the  margarine,  detergent,  food,  animal  feed, 
and  chemical  Industries. 

In  1968  Unilever  sales  had  a  geographic 
breakdown  as  follows:  (1)  Europe  63%:  (2) 
North  and  South  America  15%;  (3)  Africa 
14%;  (4)  rest  of  world  8%.  Europe  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  both  the  capital  employed 
and  the  profits  In  1968,  the  Americas  13%, 
Africa  13%,  and  the  remainder  8%  In  both 
categories. 

In  1970  total  sales  are  expected  to  exceed 
$6.0  biUlon. 

UNITED    AIRCRAFT 

United  Aircraft  Is  the  largest  producer  of 
aircraft  engines  and  Is  active  in  many  other 
aerospace  fields.  Approximately  50  foreign 
airlines  employ  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines. 

United  Aircraft  of  Canada,  90.6% -owned, 
produces  several  turbine  engines  and  spare 
parts  for  Pratt  &  Whitney.  In  addition. 
United  Aircraft  has  Ucensees  throughout 
the  world. 


trolled  over  sixty  percent  of  the  total  assets 
held  by  all  manufacturing  corporations." 

We  are  in  danger  of  being  stifled  and  oon- 
troUed  by  monopolies. 

The  92nd  Congress  could  well  make  a  study 
of  this  concentration  ito  number  one  priority. 


COMMUNICATION      FROM      EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letter,  which  was  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Secret  Document  Prom  thb  Department  of 
Stat« 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret 
document  Involving  chemicals  (with  an  ac- 
companying document ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Booos  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ^- 
proprlate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH : 

S.  4664.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Can- 
cer Authority  in  order  to  conquer  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. According  to  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 


JOSEPH    MCCAFFREY    ON    CONCEN- 
TRATION OF  ECONOMIC  POWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  competent  and  outstand- 
ing commentators  on  the  Washington 
scene — ^in  my  belief  he  should  be  a  na- 
tional commentator,  he  is  so  outstand- 
ing— is  Joseph  McCaffrey,  who  broad- 
casts over  WMAL-TV  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Joe  McCaffrey  does  not  waste  words. 
He  tries  to  see  all  sides  of  a  subject.  He 
is  the  one  broadcaster  that  I  make  it 
a  point  to  listen  to  at  all  times  when 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
pithy  and  pointed  commentary  by  Joseph 
McCaffrey  relative  to  monopolies  and 
their  possible  controls,  which  makes  ref- 
erence to  a  proposal  (S.  Res.  426)  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commentary  of  Joseph  McCaffrey 
One  of  the  reasons,  If  not  the  main  reason 
behind  the  youth  revolt  we  are  witnessing  to- 
day Is  bigness,  beginning  with  big  govern- 
ment. But  challenging  the  bigness  of  gov- 
ernment Is  the  concentration  of  private  eco- 
nomic power.  This  concentration  is  a  con- 
cern today  of  both  liberals  and  conservatives, 
and  it  is  threatening  to  stifle  the  very  system 
which  created  and  nutured  it.  An  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Murray  Weldenbaum, 
says  there  has  to  be  a  reduction  of  this  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  a  reference  to 
powerful  imlons  and  companies  who  can  push 
wages  and  prices  up  without  regard  to  actual 
market  conditions. 

Long  before  the  Assistant  Secretary  spoke 
up,  Montana's  Democratic  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf had  introduced  In  the  Senate  Resolution 
#426.  This  would  establish  a  special  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  economic  and  financial 
concentration.  An  earlier  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission stuly  said,  "In  unprecedented  fash- 
ion the  current  merger  movement  Is  cen- 
tralizing and  consolidating  corporate  control 
and  decision-making  among  a  relatively  few 
vast  companies.  By  the  end  of  1968  the  two 
hundred  largest  Industrial  corporations  con- 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMl'l'l'EE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  postal 
employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  111.,  Post  Office 
(Rept.  No.  91-1411); 

S.  3168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  H. 
Robblns  (Rept.  No.  91-1412); 

H.R.  2214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Foundation  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1404); 

HJl.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  UJ3.  Navy  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1405); 

H.R.  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Law- 
rence Brink  and  Violet  Nltschke  (Rept.  No. 
91—1406) ; 

H.R.  7287.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  reopen 
and  redetermine  the  claim  of  JuUxis  Deutsch 
against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1407); 

HJl.  7830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Howard  Glffln  (Rept.  No.  91-1408); 

H.R.  9488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ruther  Brunner    (Rept.  No.  91-1409); 

HJl.  10153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
von  Wedel  (Rept.  No.  91-1403):  and 

H.R.  14684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii   (Rept.  No.  91-1410). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  106.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Waldemar  E. 
Kunstmann  (Rept.  No.  91-1413) , 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONQUEST 
OF  CANCER'— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—EXTENSION OF  TIME 
FOR  FILING  OF  REPORT  (3.  REPT. 
NO.  91-1402) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Yarborough) 
submitted  a  report  of  the  National  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  376. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  submitted  the  report  appear  later  in 
the  Record.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  4563.  A  bill  to  prevent  reductions  under 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  In  the  classifica- 
tion and  reclassification  of  positions  of  cer- 
tain technicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  4563— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PREVENT  REDUCTIONS  UNDER 
TITLE  5.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
IN  THE  CLASSIFICATIONS  AND 
RECLASSIFICATIONS  OF  POSI- 
TIONS OF  CERTAIN  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  1968 
with  passage  of  the  National  Guard 
Technician  Act — Public  Law  90-486 — all 
National  Guard  technician  personnel 
became  Federal  employees.  This  conver- 
sion of  status  was  effective  on  January  1, 
1969. 

As  a  result  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  reclassify- 
ing all  technician  positions  to  conform 
with  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
standards.  The  majority  of  these  tech- 
nician positions  have  now  been  reclassi- 
fied. Of  the  total  of  41,669  positions, 
3,726  were  upgraded  and  5,574  were 
downgraded.  The  remainder  were  un- 
changed. 

Anotlier  9,429  technicians  have  not  yet 
been  reclassified  pending  job  audits  or 
Issuance  of  new  classification  standards. 
Although  the  1968  change  of  status  law 
also  included  a  permanent  save-pay  pro- 
vision for  all  individuals  downgraded, 
those  whose  positions  have  been  reclassi- 
fied downward  have  suffered  a  severe  set- 
back professionally. 

Those  downgradings  have  lowered  the 
morale  of  the  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians considerably.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  National  Guard 
technicians  strongly  urging  that  they 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  their  present 
positions  levels.  I  know  National  Guard 
technicians  do  much  beyond  the  job  de- 
scriptions included  in  the  civil  service 
classification  schedule. 

Therefore,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  I  have  drafted 
and  am  now  introducing  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  downgrading 
of  positions  held  by  those  technicians 
presently  employed  by  the  National 
Guard. 

This  legislation  would  affect  only  the 
Incumbent  National  Guard  technicians 
and  would  not  apply  to  any  new  tech- 
nicians. It  is,  in  effect,  simply  a  "grand- 
father clause"  designed  to  correct  an 
inequity  suffered  by  some  5,500  techni- 
cians. New  technicians  would  be  hired  at 
the  levels  determined  by  the  reclassifica- 
tion orders.  Their  positions  would  be 
saved  only  for  the  period  that  they  per- 
sonally hold  those  positions. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  re- 
store the  high  morale  that  all  National 
Guard  technicians  in  all  of  the  States 
had  prior  to  the  downgradings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
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withott  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
Record. 
bOl  (S.  4563)  to  prevent  reductions 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the 

classii  cation  and  reclassification  of  posi- 
)f  certain  technicians,  introduced 
BocGs,  was  received,  read  tv,'ice  by 
e,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
C  ffice  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
)rinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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\  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introdu  ce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  y  -ould  establish  a  National  Cancer 
Author  ty  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
implem  ;nting  a  national  program  for  the 
conquer  t  of  the  worlds  most  dreaded 
disease-  -cancer. 

Duriig  my  years  in  public  service  I 
lave  been  guided  by  the  principle 

eloqi^ntly  stated  by  Thomas  Jefferson 


c£  re 


of  human  life  and  happiness  and 
destruction,  is  the  first  and  only 
object  of  good  government. 


opp  )rtunity 


faith,  I  have  been  honored  with 
_  during  the  last  13  years, 
been  directly  associated  with 
the  landmark  pieces  of  social 
which   have   contributed   so 
bettering  the  quality  of  life  for 
of  America.  Indeed  I  have  had 
in  virtually  all  health  and  edu- 
l^gislation  in  the  period.  For  this 
I  am  grateful.  And  in  these 
s  of  my  senr-ice  in  the  Senate,  I 
ve  been  accorded  the  privilege 
ating  to  my  colleagues  a  bill 
firmly  believe  is  destined  to  oc- 
gnificant  place  in  the  legislative 
'  this  country.  This  bill,  which 
product  of  the  tireless  eflforis  of 
-oted  men  and  women,  in  gov- 
and  private  life,  will  provide  the 
and  the  means  for  the  final 
inst  cancer, 
the  very  beginning  of  medical 
;ancer  and  its  causes  have  pro- 
world    with   a    terrible   and 
uzzle.  Cancer  cannot  be  neatly 
as  a  single  disease  arising  from 
discernible  set  of  facts  and  con- 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  many- 
n  lonster  that  results  from  a  myr- 
(jauses.  It  recognizes  no  social 
.  Rather  it  strikes  indiscrimi- 
all  ages  and  races,  at  all  eco- 
■  social  groups. 


I  people 
pa-t 


pres<  nting 
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We  know  that  of  the  204  million  people 
presently  living  in  America,  over  51  mil- 
lion will  develop  some  form  of  cancer 
and  of  this  group,  more  than  34  million 
will  die  unless  a  cure  is  soon  discovered. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
American  Cancer  Society  estimate  that 
about  330,000  Americans  will  die  from 
cancer  during  this  year.  This  means 
that  every  2  minutes  cancer  takes  the 
life  of  one  of  our  people.  Approximately 
one-half  of  cancer's  victims  are  imder 
the  age  of  65.  Cancer  kills  more  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  1  and  15  years 
of  age  than  any  other  disease  known  to 
mankind.  In  short,  cancer  causes  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  of  all  the  deaths 
in  America,  thus  making  it  the  Nation's 
second  most  deadly  killer,  exceeded  only 
by  heart  disease. 

Despite  the  threat  that  cancer  poses 
to  our  people,  an  examination  of  what 
our  Government  spends  on  cancer  re- 
search in  comparison  to  other  types  of 
programs,  clearly  shows  a  distorted  set 
of  priorities.  For  example,  cancer  killed 
eight  times  as  many  of  our  people  last 
year  as  were  lost  in  the  Vietnam  war 
over  the  past  6  years,  yet  our  Govern- 
ment spent  on  the  average  of  $410  per 
person  for  national  defense  while  spend- 
ing only  89  cents  per  person  on  cancer 
research.  Last  year  our  Government 
spent  $200  miUion  on  cancer  research 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  that  Amer- 
icans spent  for  ballpoint  pens  and  far 
below  the  $358  million  spent  on  chewing 
gum.  As  shocking  as  it  may  seem,  we 
were  willing  to  spend  nearly  $40  billion 
last  year  to  finance  death  in  Vietnam 
and  only  $4  per  cancer  victim  to  find  a 
cure  for  their  misery.  Faced  with  these 
shocking  facts,  it  is  time  that  all  of  us 
in  positions  of  leadership  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  are  really  fulfilling 
our  duty  to  the  people  who  elected  us. 

Despite  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
and  Government  attention,  some  really 
meaningful  progress  has  been  achieved 
in  the  area  of  cancer  cure.  Working  with 
meager  funds  and  little  recognition  the 
men  and  women  of  our  scientific  com- 
munity have  succeeded  in  improving 
the  rate  of  cure  from  one  out  of  every 
five  victims  as  it  was  in  the  1930's,  to  one 
out  of  every  three  cases  today.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  reason  why  this  ratio 
could  not  be  brought  to  one  out  of  every 
two  if  the  necessary  funds  and  encour- 
agement were  provided  to  our  research 
scientists  so  that  better  application 
could  be  made  of  present  knowledge.  This 
bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  is  not  a  prod- 
uct of  any  one  person,  rather  it  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  work  and  experi- 
ence of  many  dedicated  people.  Its  origin 
is  traceable  to  Senate  Resolution  376 
which  I  introduced  in  March  1970  and 
which  was  cosponsored  by  53  Senators 
of  both  parties.  This  resolution  author- 
ized the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  to  appoint  and  obtain 
the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee 
in  order  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
present  status  of  cancer  research  and 
what  action  should  be  taken  to  aid  our 
research  scientists  in  discovery  of  the 
causes  and  ciu-es  of  cancer.  This  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  on  April  27,  1970. 
In  June  1970,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 


Senate  and  its  Health  Subcommittee, 
I  appointed  a  National  Panel  of  Consult- 
ants composed  of  26  distinguished  Amer- 
icans with  Mr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  of  New 
York,  as  Chairman  and  Dr.  Sidney  Far- 
ber  as  Cochalrman.  The  other  members 
of  this  committee  are : 

Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  Mr.  WUliam  McC.  Blair, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Elmer  Bobst,  Dr.  Joseph  Bur- 
chenal.  Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark,  Dr.  Paul  B. 
Comely. 

Mr.  Emerson  Foote,  Mr.  G.  Keith 
Funston,  Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg  Hoffman,  Dr.  James  F.  Hol- 
land, Dr.  William  B.  Hutchinson. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Kaplan,  Dr.  Mathilde 
Krim,  Mrs.  Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Joshua  Lederberg,  Mr.  Emil  Mazey,  Mr. 
Michael  J.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Jubal  R.  Parten,  Mr.  Laurence  S 
Rockefeller,  Dr.  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  Dr 
Harold  P.  Rusch,  Dr.  Wendell  G.  Scott, 
Mr.  Lew  Wasserman. 

This  Panel  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  investigation  of  the  status 
of  cancer  research  and  reporting  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  possible  date.  These 
men  and  women,  coming  from  different 
backgrounds  and  representing  various 
segments  of  our  society,  were  bound  to- 
gether in  common  faith  that  we  can 
eliminate  cancer  from  our  society  if  we 
are  willing  to  devote  time,  the  energy, 
and  the  resources  to  such  a  goal. 

Through  this  faith,  these  fine  Ameri- 
cans have  worked  long  and  dihgently  and 
recently  submitted  part  I  of  their  report 
to  the  Senate.  In  this  segment  of  the  re- 
port the  Panel  points  out  that  to  con- 
quer cancer  it  is  imperative  that  our 
Government  undertake  a  national  co- 
ordinating program.  The  Panel  recog- 
nized that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  important  work 
With  very  limited  budget  but  that  it  was 
not  structured  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
the  magnitude  that  is  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  job.  Therefore,  the  Panel  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new 
independent  agency  which  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  systematic  attack  on  cancer 
and  which  would  be  adequately  funded 
by  the  Congress. 

Based  on  these  recommendations,  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  would : 

First.  Establish  an  independent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority. This  agency  would  be  directed  by 
an  Administrator  and  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
terms  of  5  years. 

Second.  Transfer  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Authority  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

Third.  Charge  the  National  Cancer 
Authority  with  the  responsibilities  of 
conducting  research  and  utilizing  exist- 
ing research  facilities  in  the  search  for  a 
cure  for  cancer,  encouraging  and  coordi- 
nating career  research  conducted  by  in- 
dustrial concerns,  giving  support  to 
scientific  projects  being  conducted  by 
recognized  foreign  experts  in  the  field  of 
cancer  research  centers  and  establishing 
new  ones,  collecting,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating to  the  scientific  community 
and  the  general  public  all  current  infor- 
mation regarding  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  cancer  and  estab- 
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lishing  and  supporting  the  production  of 
biological  research  materials. 

Fourth.  EstabUsh  a  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  of  18  members,  nine 
scientists  or  physicians,  and  nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  pubUc  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  Board  will  be 
responsible  for  submitting  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  yearly  report  on 
the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
National  Cancer  Authority. 

Most  importantly,  to  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  in  fact  dedicated  to  the 
conquest  of  cancer,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  authorize  $400  million  to  begin  re- 
search in  this  area  immediately,  and  In- 
crease this  amoimt  up  to  $1  billion  a 
year  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  proposals  in  this  bill  are  sound 
and  workable.  The  funds  called  for  are 
modest  in  comparison  with  the  need  for 
them.  But  there  will  undoubtedly  be  those 
persons  both  within  and  outside  the 
Government  who  will  try  to  block  this 
prop>osal  by  spreading  the  myth  that  our 
Government  is  spending  enough  money 
on  cancer  research  now  and  that  this  bill 
is  inflationary.  To  these  champions  of 
false  economy,  I  ask  these  simple  ques- 
tions: Is  there  any  price  too  high  to  pay 
for  a  world  free  of  the  menace  of  cancer? 
Can  you  place  a  dollar  value  on  human 
life?  It  is  my  belief  that  every  life  that 
is  saved  will  more  than  justify  these 
modest  expenditures.  Our  scientists  have 
told  us  that  a  cure  for  cancer  is  within 
our  grasp  if  we  are  but  bold  enough  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  reach  it.  We 
have  the  resources  available  to  do  the 
work.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  com- 
mitment. My  colleagues,  I  regret  to  think 
how  harshly  history  will  judge  us  if  we 
do  not  act  now  to  save  future  genera- 
tions from  this  dread  disease. 

In  offering  this  bill,  I  realize  that  in 
all  probabiUty  I  shall  not  see  it  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  my  service  in 
the  Senate.  However,  within  this  body 
there  are  men  of  courage  and  conviction 
of  both  parties  who  I  know  will  step 
forward  and  take  up  my  work  and  see  it 
through  to  its  completion.  To  these  col- 
leagues, I  pledge  my  continued  efforts 
both  in  the  Senate  and  as  a  private  citi- 
zen to  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  for  action. 
A  time  to  make  our  vision  of  a  world  free 
of  cancer  become  a  reality.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this  vision  because  as 
the  prophets  of  old  have  warned  us: 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish. " 

Therefore,  I  call  on  all  my  colleagues 
to  put  aside  partisan  considerations  and 
join  with  me  in  this  great  crusade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

T?ECORD 

The  bill  (S.  4564)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  in  order  to  con- 
quer cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
introduced  by  Mr.  YARBOROtrcH,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 


fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  ^64 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Act" 

FINDINGS   AND   DECI.ABATI0N    OP   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  Incidence  of  cancer  Is  In- 
creasing and  is  the  major  health  concern  of 
the  American  people; 

(2)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  cure  of  cancer 
deserve  the  highest  priority;  and 

(3)  that  a  great  opportunity  is  offered  as 
a  result  of  recent  advances  In  the  knowledge 
of  this  dread  disease  to  conduct  energetically 
a  na^vional  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish,  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Cancer 
Authority. 

NATIONAL    CANCKR   AtrTHORITT    ESTABLISHKD 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Cancer  Authority, 
having  as  its  objective  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
There  shall  be  in  the  Authority  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  vrtth  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  AdmlrUstrator  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  position  of  Administrator.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  the  Administrator 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  Authority  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  Assistant  Administrators. 

TRANSFERS    FROM    THE    DIPARTMENT    OP 
HEALTH,    EDtrCATlON,    AND    WELFARE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  officers,  employees,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and  resources 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  function  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  except  as  othervrtse  specifically 
provided  In  section  10,  with  any  function  of 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Council,  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  National  Cancer 
Authority. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  in 
functions  transferred  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  In  accordance  with  applica- 
tions and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(c)  The  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Cancer  Advisory  CouncU  shall  lapse. 


TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 

(1)  with  respect  to  and  being  adminis- 
tered by  him  through,  or  in  cooperation  with, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Council. 


(2)  under  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  education,  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  in  the  field  of 
cancer. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pxirpoee 
Of  this  Act,  the  Authority  shall — 

(1)  carry  out  all  research  activities  pre- 
viously conducted  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  together  with  an  expanded,  inten- 
sified, and  coordinated  cancer  research  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
faculties  and  personnel  for  accelerated  ex- 
ploration of  the  opportunities  for  a  cancer 
cure  in  areas  of  special  promise; 

(3)  encourage  and  coordinate  cancer  re- 
search by  industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such  research; 

(4)  strengthen  existing  comprehensive 
cancer  centers,  and  establish  new  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  as  needed  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  multldlsclpUnary  effort  for 
clinical  research  and  teaching,  and  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  treatment  In  cancer  cases; 

(5)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  cancer  for  professionals  and  for 
the  general  public; 

(6)  establish  or  support  the  large-scale 
production  of  specialized  biological  materials 
for  research,  including  viruses,  cell  cultures. 
and  animals,  and  set  standards  of  safety  and 
care  for  persons  using  such  materials;   and 

(7)  support  research  In  the  cancer  field 
outside  the  United  States  by  highly  qualified 
foreign  nationals,  collaborative  research  in- 
volving American  and  foreign  participants 
and  the  training  of  American  scientists 
abroad  and  foreign  scientists  In  the  United 
States. 

AD>aNI8TRATrVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Authority  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  the  Ad- 
mlnstrator  deems  such  action  necessary  to 
the  discharge  of  his  functions  vmder  this  Act, 
he  may  appoint  not  more  than  two  hundred 
of  the  scientific,  professional,  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  the  Authority  without 
regard  to  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of  such 
title  relating  to  pay  rates,  not  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  paid  for  0&-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5 
of  such  Code:  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  Is  necessary  to  recruit 
specially  qualified  scientific  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  talent  he  may  establish  the 
entrance  grade  for  scientific  and  professional 
personnel  without  previous  service  in  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  level  up  to  two 
grades  higher  than  a  grade  provided  such 
personnel  under  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
such  Code  governing  appointments  in  the 
Federal  service,  and  fix  their  compensation 
accordingly; 

(2)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  in  the  Authority  and  delegate  author- 
ity to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  his  supervision; 

(3)  acquire  {by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise),  construct,  improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain  comprehen- 
sive cancer  centers,  laboratories,  research 
and  other  necessary  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  related  accommodations  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  such  other  real  or  personal 
property  ("Including  patents)  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary;  to  acquire  by  lease 
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or  otlierwlse  through  the  Administrator  ot 
Gene  al  Services,  buildings  or  pans  of  build- 
ings i  n  the  District  of  Columbia  or  commu- 
nities located  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Coluiiibla  for  the  use  of  the  Authority  for  a 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  without  re- 
o  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40  U.S.C 
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employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
wUh  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
Code; 
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accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 

of  services,  money  or  property,  real. 

or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible, 

without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 

States   Code,   to  enter   into   and 

such  contracts,   leases,   cooperative 

,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 

In  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 

public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 

issoclation,  corporation,  or  educational 

I  tlon,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 

or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

allocate  and  expend,   or  transfer  to 

'ederal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 

ivallable  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 

including  funds  appropriated  for 

tion,    repairs,    or    capital    improve- 

and 

take  such  actions  as  may  be  required 
accomplishment    of    the    objectives 
Authority. 

Jpon  request  made  by  the  Admlnlstra- 

Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 

to   make   its   services,    equipment, 

facilities,   and   Information    (In- 

suggestlons,   estimates,   and   statis- 

I  ivailable  to   the   greatest   practicable 

consistent  with  other  laws  to  the  Au- 

in  the  performance  of  its  functions 

without   reimbursement. 

member  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
section  who  is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
amount    equal    to    the    maximum 
prescribed  for  GS-18  under  sec- 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
he  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
of    his    duties    (including    travel- 
a  member  of  a  committee.  All  mem- 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subslst- 
id  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the 
of  their  duties. 
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SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  ( .  (a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regular  ons,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses  and  privileges — 

(1)  w  tilch  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  exer- 
cise of  1  unctions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  Ac  .,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  Institute,  or 
part  tl  ereof ,  any  functions  of  which  are 
transfeired  by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of 
compete  nt  Jurisdiction;  and 

4hich  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 

effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  ac- 

to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 

,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 

Administrator,  by  any  court  of  com- 

urlsdlctlon,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 

proceedings  pending  at  the  time 

takes  effect  before  any  agency 

or   part  thereof,  functions  of 

*e  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such 

proceedings  to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 


takts 


The 
a  ly 
section 
Instl  tute 


functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
under  the  Authority.  Orders  shall  be  fssued 
in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  In  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Administrator,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or  In- 
stitute, or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or 
Institute,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against 
any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  Authority  as 
may  be  appropriate  and.  In  any  litigation 
pending  when  this  section  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or 
that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  Institute,  or  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to 
a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  Institute,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Is  transferred  to  the  Administrator, 
or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency.  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Administrator,  then  such  suits  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Administrator  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  suit  not  involving  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator,  in  which  case 
the  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  agency, 
Institute,  or  part  thereof,  or  officer  which  was 
a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Authority  or  officer 
In  which  such  function  Is  vested  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
m  the  agency  or  Institute,  or  part  thereof, 
exercising  such  functions  Immediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  his  actions  In  ex- 
ercising such  functions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
agency  or  Institute,  or  part  thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  national 
program  designed  to  conquer  cancer  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  together  with  appro- 
priate meastires  to  be  taken,  time  schedules 
for  the  completion  of  such  measures,  and 
cost  estimates  for  the  major  portions  of  such 
plan. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 


activities  of  the  Authority  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  ADVISORY   BOARD 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Authority  a  National  Cr  ncer  Advisory 
Board  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Nine  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
scientists  or  physicians  and  nine  shall  be 
representative  of  the  general  public.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  among  persons, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  training,  experience, 
and  background  are  exceptionally  qualified 
to  appraise  the  programs  of  the  Authority. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board. 

(b)  (1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
six-year  terms  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  six  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  until  their  succes- 
sors have  taken  office. 

(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  activities  and  eleven  members  there- 
of shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  biannually  elect  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  two  years. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  four  times  a 
year  and  shall  advise  and  assist  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  In  the  development 
and  execution  of  the  program. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Authority 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Authority  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

(f)  The  Board  may  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems  ad- 
visable to  investigate  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Authority. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each  yeai 
on  the  progress  of  the  Authority  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  its  objectives. 

(h)  The  Board  shall  supersede  the  exist- 
ing National  Advisory  Cancer  Council,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  serving  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Board  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  present  terms,  or  for  such 
shorter  duration  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(1)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  un- 
der section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  their  duties,  Including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  expenses  authorized  by  section 
5703.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

(J)  The  Administrator  shall  make  available 
to  the  Board  such  staff.  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities. 

COMPENSATION  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATOR,  THE 
DEPtJTT  ADMINISTRATOR,  AND  THE  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(20)  Administrator,  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority.". 

(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(56)  Deputy  Administrator,  National  Can- 
cer Authority.". 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(94)  Assistant  Administrators,  National 
Cancer  Authority  (five).". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 

(2)  "Authority"  means  the  National  Can- 
cer Authority; 

(3)  "Board"  means  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board: 

(4)  "comprehensive  cancer  center"  means 
such  cancer  research  facilities  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  lab- 
oratory and  research  facilities  and  such  pa- 
tient care  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the 
develc^ment  and  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  treatment  of  patients  with  can- 
cer, but  does  not  Include  extensive  patient 
care  facilities  not  connected  with  the  devel- 
opment of  and  demonstration  of  such 
methods; 

(5)  "construction"  Includes  purchase  or 
lease  of  property;  design,  erection,  and  equip- 
ping of  new  buildings;  alteration,  major  re- 
pair (to  the  extent  permitted  by  regula- 
tions), remodeling  and  renovation  of  exist- 
ing buildings  (Including  Initial  equipment 
thereof);  and  replacement  of  obsolete, 
built-in  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations)  equipment  of  existing  build- 
ings; 

(6)  "function"  Includes  power  and  duty; 

(7)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
Including  any  wholely  owned  government 
corporation. 

ATTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

SBC.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  of  the  programs,  functions,  or  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  This  Act,  other  than  this 
section,  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
its  date  of  eneu;tment  or  on  such  prior  date 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  In  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  3  may  be  appointed 
In  the  manner  provided  for  In  this  Act,  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  comi>ensated 
from  the  date  they  first  take  office,  at  the 
rates  provided  for  in  this  Act.  Such  com- 
pensation and  related  expenses  of  their  offices 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for  the 
functions  to  be  transferred  to  the  Authority 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OP    A 
RESOLTjnON 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    486 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  486,  relating  to  the  joint 
Army-Air  Force  effort  to  liberate  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by 
North  Vietnam, 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1094 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  19830)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL BILL,  S.  3087 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  will  hold 
hearings  December  8,  9,  and  10,  on  S. 
3067.  a  bill  to  provide  for  consumer,  la- 
bor, and  small  business  representation 
on  advisory  committees  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  the 
Federal  Reports  Act. 

The  measure,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides that  all  materials,  minutes,  and 
other  information  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees shall  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection, and  that  conspicuous  public 
notice  shall  be  given  to  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  business  of  the  committees. 

In  addition  to  receiving  comments  on 
S.  3067,  the  subcommittee  will  also  ex- 
plore the  relationship  of  other  advisory 
groups  to  the  formulation  of  Federal 
policy. 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  wiU  be  held 
in  room  3302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  or  present  a  written  statement 
regarding  S.  3067  or  related  matters, 
should  notify  the  subcommittee,  room 
357,  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  exten- 
sion 4718. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS   OF 
SENATORS 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESS 
TO   KNOW 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Case  Offers  Bill  To  Disclose 
Pacts,"  with  respect  to  the  thinking  of 
one  of  our  more  distinguished  colleagues, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  December  3,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Case  Ojters  Bm,  To  Disclose  Pacts 

Washinoton,  December  2. — Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case  today  Introduced  legislation,  first 
8j>onsored  by  conservatives  16  years  ago,  that 
would  require  the  executive  branch  to 
transmit  all  international  agreements  to 
Congress. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican  argued  In  a 
Senate  speech  that  this  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  acrimony  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  over  foreign  policy 
responsibilities. 


At  present,  the  President  is  required  to 
submit  treaties  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ap- 
proval. One  complaint  In  Congress,  particu- 
larly In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Is  that  Increasingly  the  President 
has  bypassed  the  treaty  route  by  entering 
into  secret  agreements  and  commltmenta 
with  foreign  countries  without  informing 
Congress. 

A  proposal  similar  to  Senator  Case's  was 
introduced  In  1954  by  Senator  WUllam  P. 
Knowland  of  California,  a  conflervative  Re- 
publican, as  an  alternative  when  the  Brlcker 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  The  Knowland  bill 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  In  1956  but  died 
In  the  House. 

Now  the  proposal  has  been  Introduced  by  a 
Senator  who  Is  regarded  as  a  liberal  Repub- 
Ucasi  and  an  internationalist.  Between  the 
conservatives  of  15  years  ago  and  the  Uberal 
internationalists  of  today  there  Is  a  common 
concern  over  the  President's  ability  to  enter 
into  foreign  agreements  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  Congress. 

Just  as  the  conservatives  were  worried 
during  the  long  Senate  fight  over  the  Brlckeor 
amendment  that  the  President  would  use 
his  treaty-making  powers  to  override  domes- 
tic laws,  now  the  liberals  are  concerned  that 
the  President  will  use  his  foreign  poUcy 
(Mowers  to  get  the  nation  Involved  In  foreign 
commitments  and  wars  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

roixows  senate  inqdist 

The  constitutional  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  John  Brlcker,  Republican  of  Ohio, 
would  have  provided  that  a  treaty  or  exec- 
utive agreement  would  prevail  as  domestic 
law  only  through  subsequent  legislation  by 
Congress. 

The  Case  proposal  Is  far  more  modest, 
providing  only  that  all  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  House  within  60 
days  of  their  execution. 

Jo  a  large  extent,  the  Case  proposal  grows 
out  of  the  experience  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  National  Com- 
mitments, headed  by  Senator  Stuart  Sy- 
mington,   Democrat    of    Mlsso\ui. 

During  the  course  of  Its  hearings  over  the 
last  two  years,  the  Symington  subcommittee 
has  discovered  that  the  President,  without 
Informing  Congress,  has  entered  into  under- 
standings, commitments  or  agreements  with 
foreign  countries,  such  as  a  military  con- 
tingency plan  with  Thailand,  a  pledge  of 
support  for  the  Ethiopian  Government,  and 
military  aid  for  South  Korea  In  return  for 
sending  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

As  defined  by  Senator  Case,  his  proposal 
would  require  the  executive  branch  to  in- 
form Congress  of  any  such  agreement  at 
understanding  with  a  foreign  government. 
He  defined  an  "International  agreement"  as 
"any  kind  of  agreement,  oral  as  well  as  writ- 
ten, tacit  as  well  as  expressed"  that  Is  "In- 
tended to  Induce  a  reliance  by  another  gov- 
ernment upon  the  United  States." 
"  His  purix>8e,  he  explained  was  '"not  to  clip 
the  wings  of  the  President"  but  "to  broaden 
the  scope  of  consultation  before  he  Involves 
us  In  certain  foreign  commitments." 


ANTITRUST  AND  THE  AEC 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  HJl.  18679  will  finally  re- 
quire the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
impose  strict  saititrust  review  standards 
in  its  licensing  process  for  nuclear  gen- 
erating facilities.  For  far  too  long  the 
AEC  has  been  ignoring  its  responsibility 
to  the  consumer  by  licensing  large,  com- 
petitive atomic  powerplants  vmder  re- 
search and  development  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  do  not  re- 
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quire  J  strict  antitrust  scrutiny.  Now,  if 
H.R.  :  8679  is  enacted,  the  AEC  will  have 
the  m  indate  from  Congress  to  look  care- 
fully It  competitive  implications  before 
issuin  I  licenses  for  such  nuclear 
f  acilit  les 

Thii  bill  is  important  to  the  electric 
consuners  of  Massachusetts  smd  New 
England  where  we  have  witnessed  the 
rapid  growth  of  nuclear  powerplants 
owne<  by  only  a  few  of  the  large  private 
utiliti  !S.  Small  electric  utilities,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  have  been  excluded  from 
participation  in  these  large  facilities. 
Howe  rer,  as  a  result  of  antitnxst  litiga- 
tion t  ef ore  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comniission.  the  sponsors  of  two  nuclear 
Yankee  and  Maine 
opened  up  ownership  for 
all  utfiities  Ln  the  region.  This  type  of  ac- 
tion s  lould  have  come  at  the  AEC  stage. 
Undei  the  terms  of  H.R.  18679.  the  AEC 
would  be  directed  to  resolve  problems  of 
exclusion  if  there  are  competitive  im- 
ons. 
concerned  over  subsection  105(c) 
H.R.  18679,  which  states  that  the 
'shall  make  a  finding  as  to 
whether  the  activities  imder  the  license 
create  or  maintain  a  situation  in- 
onsi^ent  with  the  antitrust  laws."  The 
raised  by  this  language  is 
hetlier  this  mandate  to  the  Commis- 
uffects  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
or  others  to  pursue  antitrust 
in  the  courts  or  other  regula- 
tory florums  while  the  AEC  is  consider- 
ing tt  e  same  facts  or  issues.  I  wrote  the 
Antit!  ust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  asked  them  for  an  interpre- 
of  this  language.  Deputy  Assist- 
Altorney  General  Walker  B.  Come- 
r^ponded  that  the  language  of  sub- 
105(c)  (5)  would  not  have  the 
of  preventing  Government  or  pri- 
intitrust  suits. 

unanimous  consent  to  have 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
from  Mr.  Comegys,  in  which  a  de- 
explanation  is  given  of  the  effect 
.  18679  on  pursuing  antitrust  rem- 
jefore  the  AEC  and  other  forums. 
s  lould  be  noted  that  the  letter  from 
Comegys  refers  to  S.  4141,  which  is 
S(  nate  version  of  H.R.  18679,  and,  as 
repor  ed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atom  c  Energy,  is  identical. 

The  re  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follow ; : 

Hon.  E  5WARD  M.  Kennedy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washv 

DSAF 


8Sk 


gton,  D.C. 

Sknator   Kennedy:    I  have   delayed 

In  answering  your  letter  concem- 

rl41  because  heretofore  the  Interpreta- 

wfclch  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

would  give  key  provisions  of  S.  414i 

been  clear. 

letter,  you  ask  whether  the  au- 

of  the  Antitrust  Division  and  other 

to  bring  civil  or  criminal  antitrust 

would  be  affected  by  the  mandatory 

In  S.  4141  that  the  Atomic  Energy 

determine  whether  the  activity 

^e  license  "would  create  or  maintain  a 

Inconsistent    with    the    antitrust 

You  also  ask  for  Information  on  the 

Df  other  mandatory  directives  to  agen- 

conslder  antitrust  Issues. 

,  we  do  not  think  that,  properly  In- 
,  the  language  In  S.  4141  would  have 
effect  of  preventing  government  or 


private  antitrust  suits.  There  Is  a  possibility 
that  an  AEC  determination  that  a  given  situ- 
ation did  not  pose  significant  competitive  Is- 
sues could,  as  a  practical  matter,  make  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  for  a  private  party  to 
persuade  a  federal  court  that  a  violation  of 
law  existed;  but  In  our  opinion  this  Is  not  an 
excessive  price  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of 
having  pre-Ucensing  review  of  antitrust  ques- 
tions by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  effect  of  the  language  in  S.  4141  con- 
cerning whether  activities  under  the  license 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws 
would  be  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the 
report  of  the  Committee  accompanying  the 
bill.  An  early  draft  of  the  report  would  have 
Interpreted  the  commission's  responsibility 
as  determining  whether  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  existed. 

We  were  concerned  about  this  language, 
on  two  counts. 

(1)  AEC  review  of  the  issue  of  technical 
antitrust  violation  only  would  give  it  a  nar- 
rower scope  of  review  of  competitive  Issues 
than  is  usually  the  case  with  other  licensing 
and  regulatory  agencies. 

(2)  A  significant  amoxuit  of  court  litiga- 
tion might  be  required  to  settle  conflicting 
claims  concerning  the  effect  of  an  AEC  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  antitrust  laws 
had  been  violated. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  revised  Its 
report,  so  as  to  Indicate  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  consider  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  the  antltrxist  laws  or  the  poli- 
cies clearly  underlying  those  laws.  This 
change  wlU  make  it  clear  that  the  AEC  Is 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies as  to  antitrust  matters — that  Is,  not  to 
sit  as  antitrust  court  to  determine  the  tech- 
nical question  of  antitrust  law  violation, 
but  rather  to  determine  questions  of  sub- 
stantial anticompetitive  effect,  guided  by  the 
provisions  and  jwUcles  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
For  Illustrations  of  this  approach,  see  Mans- 
field Journal  Company  v.  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  180  F.  2d  28  C.D.C.  Civ. 
(1950)  and  Svenska  Amerika  Linien  v.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  390  U.S.  238  (1967). 

In  these  circumstances,  assuming  that  the 
AEC  will  follow  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
applicable  precedent,  we  think  the  manda- 
tory requirement  of  an  AEC  determination 
of  competitive  Issues  would  not  pose  res  judi- 
cata or  other  similar  questions  In  court  liti- 
gation. 

As  to  your  more  general  question,  one  may 
note  that  agencies  have  determined' competi- 
tive Issues,  either  on  their  own  motion  or 
by  court  direction.  In  a  variety  of  formats 
The  general  rule  Is  that  unless  there  Is  an 
explicit  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
or  exemption  Is  compelled  by  the  need  to 
give  effect  to  an  agency  determination  at  the 
heart  of  a  comprehensive  regulatory  scheme 
the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  not 
suspended  by  any  agency  aporoval  of  a  trans- 
action. E.g.,  U.S.  V.  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  374  U.S.  321. 

Within  this  general  framework,  one  may 
note  that  the  courts  have  held  that  agen- 
cies must  consider  the  nation's  general  poli- 
cy In  favor  of  competition  in  passing  upon 
matters  Importantly  affecting  competition 
even  when  the  regulatory  statute  does  not 
explicitly  refer  to  competition,  (e.g.,  Mc- 
Lean Trucking  Co.  v.  U.S.,  287  U.S.  12);  and 
have  sustained  agency  action  to  preserve 
rivalry  absent  an  explicit  statutory  require- 
ment that  the  agency  so  act  (e.g.,  Svenska, 
supra ) . 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  provides  an  example 
of  a  statute  requiring  an  agency  to  consider 
competitive  Issues.  This  statute  requires 
banking  agencies  to  weigh  anticompetitive 
effects  against  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  communities  affected  (18  U.S.C.  i  1828 
(c) )  and  also  for  de  novo  court  review  of 
the  antitrust  Issues  (18  U.S.C.  §1849).  Fa- 
vorable agency  action  on  a  merger  does 
not  immunize  the  transaction  from  antitrust 
challenge. 


Another  example  Is  the  Public  Utilities 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  which,  in 
I  10(b)(1),  15  U.S.C.  791(b)(1),  requires  the 
SEC  to  consider  whether  holding  company 
acquisitions  would  tend  to  create  economic 
concentration  of  a  sort  detrimental  to  the 
public  Interest.  There  has  been  no  court  test 
of  whether  an  SEC  approval  of  a  holding 
company  merger  would  be  Immunized  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Both  the  banking  and  holding  company 
statute  are  distinguished  from  the  AEC  stat- 
ute In  that  they  provide  for  extensive 
schemes  of  economic  regulation,  while  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  does  not. 

In  sum,  we  think  It  Is  clear  that  S.  4141 
Is  not  Intended  to,  and  under  applicable 
precedent,  would  not,  confer  immunity  from 
antitrust  challenge  for  any  transaction  con- 
sidered by  the  AEC,  as  to  which  It  finds  no 
anticompetitive  effects. 

Tour  letter  concludes  by  requesting  any 
additional  comments  I  might  have.  I  will 
take  this  occasion  to  note  that  although 
changes  In  the  report  substantially  Improve 
It,  the  report  remains  deficient  In  one  sig- 
nificant particular.  On  page  31,  the  report 
suggests  that  the  Commission  would  not 
make  findings  concerning  tbe  competitive 
effects  of  activities  of  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services,  unless  the  license  applicant  Is 
culpably  Involved.  We  think  this  is  a  mis- 
take. While  we  -"oiild  expect  generally  to 
deal  with  supply  transactions  directly  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  occasions  may  arise  In 
which  AEC  licensing  action  Is  appropriate. 
The  AEC  should  not  be  Inhibited  from  mak- 
ing findings  on  competitive  Issues  In  this 
area.  In  our  view. 

We  also  note  that  S.  4151,  revised  §  106c(6). 
states  that  If  the  AEC  finds  a  situation  In- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws,  It  Is  then 
to  take  Into  account  other  considerations  rel- 
evant to  the  public  Interest;  but  the  bill 
refers  specifically  only  to  the  need  for  power 
In  the  area  Involved.  We  think  this  Juxta- 
position of  antitrust  concerns  and  power 
needs  unfortunate  drafting:  frequently, 
there  would  be  no  conflict,  companies  can 
plan  so  as  to  avoid  such  conflicts,  and  lan- 
guage of  this  sort  could  be  some  encourage- 
ment to  a  company  to  try  to  push  through 
restrictive  agreements  on  claims  of  urgent 
power  needs.  It  would  be  better  to  refer 
to  the  statement  of  the  policy  at  the  outset 
of  the  Act,  which  comprehensively  and 
cleanly  states  the  major  considerations  to  be 
taken  Into  account.  In  language  which  sub- 
sumes the  consideration  of  power  needs. 

I  hope  this  letter  Is  responsive  to  your 
query. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walker  B.  Comegys, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  Division. 


December  U,  1970 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  on  national  health  insurance  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  and  I 
should  like  to  share  it  with  Senators.  The 
article,  entitled,  "Health  Security  and  a 
Better  America,"  was  written  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  was 
published  In  a  special  edition  of  The 
Bond  Buyer.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Health  Secuutt  and  a  Better  America 
(By  Senator  Wh-llam  B.  Saxbe) 

With  a  bow  to  an  over-used  phrase,  I 
submit  that  a  program  of  national  health 
Insurance  for  all  Americans  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

That  Is  why  I,  along  with  several  other  of 
my  colleagues  In  tbe  United  States  Senate, 


am  sponsoring  a  legislative  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  comprehensive  national 
health  Insurance  to  provide  better  health 
care  for  all  of  our  people. 

Before  I  go  further,  let  me  add  this  pro- 
viso: The  bill  (S.  4297,  Introduced  Aug.  27, 
1970)  Is  not  going  to  pass  this  year.  It  Is 
not  going  to  pass  next  year.  Maybe  It  will 
never  pass.  But  It's  something  we've  got  to 
start  talking  about.  Because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  effort  Itself,  it  probably  is  wise 
that  the  actual  legislation  may  be  a  time 
coming. 

FDI,!.   rr  TO    PIECES 

As  "The  Washington  Star"  pointed  out  In 
an  editorial  endorsing  the  Idea  on  Sept. 
27,  ".  .  .  the  Insurance  bill  .  .  .  will  not 
and  should  not  be  passed  In  this  session.  To 
place  It  in  effect  would  be  like  installing  a 
Jumbo  Jet  engine  on  a  Ford  Trl-Motor  plane; 
It  would  pull  the  whole  fragile  health  works 
to  pieces.  It  Is  the  only  logical  long-run  ob- 
jective, but  preparations  must  be  made. 
Crippling  deficiencies  of  manpower,  money 
and  planning  must  be  dealt  with  .  .  ." 

This  said,  let  me  go  on  to  explain  why  I 
think  the  program  Is  needed  as  soon  as 
feasible.  Let  me  also  tell  you  a  little  about 
this  particular  proposal. 

I  wish  that  the  needed  corrections  In  ova 
health  care  systems  could  be  done  on  the 
local  level,  or  the  State  level,  but  I  don't  see 
this  happening.  We  have  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem on  the  Federal  level.  At  the  present  time, 
adequate  coverage  to  all  of  our  people  Jtist 
does  not  exist.  And  inflation  has  created  a 
situation  where  there  are  no  savings  avail- 
able In  all  too  many  cases  for  long-term, 
serious  Illness. 

Much  of  the  burden  rests  on  our  older 
people,  those  who  are  hurt  most  by  Infla- 
tion. These  people  don't  receive  adequate 
care  and  they  are  not  adequately  covered. 
Medicare  doesn't  begin  to  cover  all  of  their 
medical  costs. 

Columnist  Sylvia  Porter  pointed  up  the 
problem  quite  clearly  In  a  recent  piece,  when 
she  told  about  a  friend  who  was  admitted 
to  a  major  New  York  hospital,  suffering  a 
coronary  heart  attack.  The  friend  remained 
In  an  Intensive  care  unit  for  six  weeks  be- 
fore moving  to  a  private  room  with  round- 
the-clock  private  nurses.  He  was  flnally  re- 
leased three  months  after  entering  the  hos- 
pital and  his  bill  was  a  mind-boggling 
$22,000. 

MORE    DOCTORS 

As  Miss  Porter  wrote:  "Fortunately,  this 
man  had  extensive  health  Insurance.  But 
what  If  he  had  been  among  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions who  have  only  a  bare  minimum  or  no 
coverage  at  all?" 

We  can't  slg^flcantly  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  or  the  methods  of  treatment 
by  merely  putting  more  and  more  money 
Into  our  present  health  programs.  This  bill 
provides  for  Increasing  the  numbers  of  doc- 
tors. We  need  at  least  40,000  more  doctors, 
but  that  alone  won't  cure  the  Ills  of  the 
nation.  Just  supplying  40,000  more  practi- 
tioners won't  drive  physicians  to  the  out- 
posts where  they  are  needed.  We  must  spread 
doctors  more  efficiently  and  we  must  make 
sure  that  p>eople  who  need  sp>eclalized  serv- 
ices get  them.  Many  people  who  need  a  spe- 
cialist go  without  one  because  they  can't 
afford  it.  This  bill  recognizes  the  Importance 
of  the  referral  system  which  makes  efficient 
use  of  the  general  practitioner  and  the 
specialist. 

My  only  objection  to  the  bill  Is  the  cost, 
but  sometimes  you  have  to  pay  the  price  for 
a  good  system.  Estimates  range  anywhere 
from  $37  billion  to  $77  bUlion  a  year  by 
flscal  1974,  when  this  particular  bill  would 
become  effective.  But  when  you  consider  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  costing  us  any- 
where from  $18  billion  to  $30  billion  a  year 
for  the  last  six  years,  a  similar  expenditure 
for  health  care  for  all  doesn't  seem  too  much 
or  too  awesome. 


In  Its  purest  sense,  this  bill  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  an  Increase  In  Social  Secrirlty 
payroll  taxes.  The  plan  would  provide  cov- 
erage for  all  major  health  services  except 
custodial  care  for  the  aged  and  disabled,  and 
psychiatric  and  dental  care.  It  would  be  fi- 
nanced 35  per  cent  by  an  employer-paid 
payroll  tax;  25  per  cent  by  a  tax  on  workers' 
Income  up  to  $15,000  a  year  and  the  remain- 
ing 40  per  cent  would  come  from  general 
Federal  revenues. 

easy  to  rOEGET 

It  Is  easy  to  forget — In  fact,  millions  don't 
know  at  all — that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  major  industrial  nation  In  the  world 
that  does  not  have  a  national  health  service 
or  some  kind  of  program  of  national  health 
Insurance  and  concomitant  changes  In  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States  Is  our  single  most  lmiK>r- 
tant  Issue  of  health  policy  today. 

When  the  health  security  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 
D-Mass.,  detailed  some  of  its  major  provi- 
sions. I  think  it  would  be  helpful  If  I  sum- 
marized those  provisions  at  this  point. 

Several  basic  principles  have  served  as 
guidelines  for  the  proposal : 

(1)  Health  security  doesn't  envisage  a  na- 
tional health  service,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  own  the  facilities,  employ  the 
personnel  and  manage  the  finances  of  the 
health  system.  Rather,  the  program  pro- 
poses a  working  partnership  between  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors.  The  Govern- 
ment will,  of  course,  assist  with  financing 
and  administrative  management,  Joined  with 
private  provision  of  personal  health  services 
through  private  practitioners.  Institutions, 
and  other  providers.  The  program  Itself 
would  be  carried  out  gradually,  moving  in 
an  orderly,  evolutionary  way  from  where  we 
stand  today  toward  the  goals  we  have  set  for 
the  future. 

BtTDGETED    BASIS 

Comprehensive  service  covered  by  the 
health  security  program  will  be  financed  on 
a  budgeted  basis.  Funds  will  be  provided 
from  a  pool  of  national  resources,  with  rea- 
soiiable  limitations,  governed  by  such  de- 
mands as  the  national  economy  warrants.  In 
other  words,  safeguards  would  be  provided 
against  runaway  expendltiures. 

(2)  Benefits  of  the  health  security  pro- 
gram will  be  available,  with  only  minor  ex- 
ceptions, to  all  persons  residing  In  the  coun- 
try. Target  date  for  this  particular  bill  Is  the 
middle  of  1973.  Eligibility  will  require  neither 
an  Individual  contribution  history  as  in  So- 
cial Security  nor  a  means  test  as  In  Medic- 
aid. 

(3)  Benefits  of  the  program  will  embrace 
the  entire  range  of  services  required  for  per- 
sonal health.  These  Include  services  for  the 
prevention  and  early  detection  oX  disease, 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  Illness,  and 
for  medical  rehabilitation. 

(4)  Providers  of  health  services  will  be 
compensated  directly  by  the  health  security 
program.  Individuals  will  not  be  charged  for 
covered  services.  Hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tional providers  will  be  paid  on  the  basis  of 
approved  prospective  budgets.  Independent 
practitioners.  Including  physicians,  dentists, 
podiatrists  and  optometrists,  may  be  paid  by 
various  methods  which  they  elect:  by  fee- 
for-servlce,  by  capitation  payments,  or  In 
some  cases  by  retainers,  stipends,  or  a  com- 
bination of  methods.  Comprehensive  health 
service  organizations  may  be  paid  by  capita- 
tion or  by  a  combination  of  capitation  and 
methods  applicable  to  payments  to  hospitals 
and  other  institutional  services.  Other  In- 
dependent providers,  such  as  pathology, 
laboratories,  radiology  services,  pharmacies, 
and  providers  of  appliances,  will  be  paid  by 
methods  adapted  to  their  special  charac- 
teristics. 

STATE  LAW  SUPERSEDED 

(5)  Financial  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments are  designed  to  move  the  medical  care 
system  toward  organized  programs  of  health 


services,  with  special  emphasis  on  teams  of 
professional,  technical  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel. The  resources  development  fund — 
containing  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  In  the  trust  fund — will  be  available 
to  support  the  most  rapid  practicable  devel- 
opment toward  this  goal  of  strengthening  and 
improving  America's  health  resources.  Fed- 
eral law  will  supersede  State  statutes  which 
restrict  or  Impede  the  development  of  group 
practice  plans.  So.  the  program  will  do  Ita 
best  to  assure  Increased  availability  of  c»v- 
ered  health  services.  It  will  not  be  content 
with  merely  contributing  further  strains  on 
our  already  overburdened  resources. 

(6)  The  health  security  program  Includes 
various  provisions  to  safeguard  the  equality 
of  health  care.  The  program  will  establish 
national  standards  more  exacting  than  Medi- 
care for  participating  Individual  and  institu- 
tional providers.  Independent  practitioners 
win  be  eligible  to  participate  If  they  meet 
licensure  and  continuing  education  require- 
ments. Specialty  services  will  be  covered  If, 
upon  referral,  they  are  performed  by  quali- 
fied persons.  Hospitals  and  other  institutions 
will  be  eligible  If  they  meet  national  stand- 
ards. 

(7)  On  the  subject  of  health  manptower, 
the  health  security  program  will  supplement 
existing  Federal  programs.  It  will  provide  In- 
centives for  comprehensive  group  practice 
organizations.  It  wiU  encourage  the  elSclent 
use  of  personnel  in  short  supply.  It  will  stim- 
ulate the  progressive  broadening  of  health 
services.  It  will  provide  funds  for  education 
and  training  programs,  especially  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  and  those  disadvan- 
taged by  pwverty.  Finally.  It  will  provide  qte- 
cial  Buppart  for  the  location  of  needed  health 
persoimel  in  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas. 

(8)  Health  security  win  supersede  in  whole 
or  part  various  Federal  health  programs.  Be- 
cause all  persons  over  65  wUl  be  covered  by 
the  program.  Medicare  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  will  be  ended.  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  Medicaid  and  other  Federal 
programs  will  also  be  ended  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  benefits  under  such  programs  are 
broader  than  under  health  security.  However, 
the  bill  does  not  revise  the  current  provisions 
for  personal  health  service  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  temporary  disability,  or 
workmen's  compensation  programs. 

FIVE-MEMBER     BOARD 

(9)  Administering  the  health  security  pro- 
gram win  be  concerned  primarily  with  the 
availability  of  services,  the  observance  of 
high  quality  standards,  and  the  containment 
of  costs  within  reasonable  bounds.  Policy 
and  regulations  will  be  established  by  a  five- 
member,  full-time  Health  Security  Board, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the 
board  will  serve  five-year  terms  and  will  be 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

So  far  as  general  policy,  the  formulation 
of  regulations  and  the  allocation  of  ftinds,  a 
statutory  National  Advisory  Council  will  as- 
sist the  board.  Members  of  the  Council  will 
Include  representatives  of  both  providers  and 
consumers  of  health  care. 

Administration  of  the  program  wlUbe  car- 
ried out  through  the  10  existing  HEW  re- 
gions as  well  as  through  the  approximately 
100  health  sub-areas  that  now  exist  as  nat- 
ural medical  marketplaces  In  the  nation.  Ad- 
visory councils  on  matters  of  administration 
will  be  established  at  each  of  these  levels. 
Through  Its  regulation,  the  board  will  guide 
the  overall  performance  of  the  program.  It 
will  coordinate  Its  activities  with  State  and 
regional  planning  agencies,  and  It  will  ac- 
count for  Its  activities  to  Congress. 

(10)  A  health  security  triist  fund,  similar 
to  the  Social  Security  trust  fund,  will  fi- 
nance the  program,  llie  fund  will  derive  Its 
Income  from  three  sources:  40  per  cent  from 
Federal  general  revenues;  86  per  cent  frMn  a 
tax  of  3.5  per  cent  on  employers'  payr<>ll« 
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per  cent  from  a  2.1  per  cent  tax  on 
Individual  income  up  to  $15,000  a  year. 

'.  mportant  to  note  ^hat  employers  may 
or  part  of  their  employees'  health 
tax,  and  they  would  be  expected  to 
obllgaUons   under   existing  coUec- 
agreements. 
t^oard  each  year  will  make  an  advance 
of  the  total  amount  needed  for  ex- 
from   the   trust   ftind  to   pay  for 
for  program  development,  and   for 
administration.  The  board  will  allocate  fundB 
I  everal  regions,  and  these  allocations 
subdivided  among  categories  of  serv- 
the  health  sub-areas.  Advance  estl- 
constltutlng    the    program    budgets, 
subject  to  adjustments   In  accord- 
wH.h  guidelines  in  the  act.  The  alloca- 
I   regions   and   to   sub-areas   will    be 
initially    by    the    available    data    on 
levels    of   expenditures.    Thereafter, 
be  guided  by  the  program's  own 
In   making  expenditures   and   in 
the  need  for  equitable  health  care 
througl^ut  the  nation. 

TWICE    PRESENT    TOTAL 

I  >n  the  basis  of  data  from  fiscal  1969, 
:    recent    year    for    which    complete 
are  available,  the  health  security 
that    we    are    talking    about    here 
4»ve  paid  for  a  total  of  $37  bilUon 
health  care  services  in  the  United 
•lad  the  program   been  In  existence 
therefore,   It   would   have   paid  ap- 
y  70  per  cent  of  the  $53  billion  in 
health  expenditures  for  that 
about    twice    the    percentage    that 
forms  of  public  and  private  health 
now   pay. 
f  Iso  Important  to  stress  that,  overall, 
ures  under  the  health  security  pro- 
1  not  create  a  new  round  of  Federal 
pendltures.  layered  on  top  of  exlst- 
)llc    and    private    expenditures    for 
Instead,  the  health  security  pro- 
designed  to  achieve  a  rechanneling 
res  already  being  made,  so  that 
funds  may  be  allocated  more  effl- 


esi  ence 


health    security    expenditures 

e  the  large  amount  of  wasteful  and 

expenditures  already  being  made 

citizens,  by  employers,  by  volun- 

agenctes  and  by  Federal,  State 

governments.  Only  in  this  way  can 

to   guarantee   our  citizens  better 

their  health  dollar. 

THE    DITTERENCES 

end.  I  think  the  Health  Security  Act 

m  previous  proposals  for  national 

Insurance.  As  I  and  others  have  noted. 

Just  another  proposal  for  Insurance. 

Just   another  design  fcr  pouring 

ptrchaslng    power    into    our    already 

strilned  and  over-burdened  system  for 

of  medical  care.  It  Is  not  Just  an- 

pijoposal  to  generate  more  professional 

or    more    hospitals    and    clinics, 

the  means  to  guarantee  their  effec- 


util  ization. 


of 


a]  id 


a  proposal  to  give  us  a  national 
health   security.  Under  this  pro- 
e  funds  we  make  available  will  fl- 
budget  the  essential  costs  of  good 
:are  for  the  years  ahead.  At  the  same 
funds  will  be  building  new  ca- 
brlng  adequate,  efficient  and  rella- 
care  to  all  families  and  Individ- 
nation. 


ttie 


WORSE   TODAY 

I  want  to  point  up  a  few  facta 

believe  as  well  as  any  others  lUus- 

need  for  this  program. 

mple,  the  health  of  most  Americans 

today  than  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago 

with   other   industrial   countries. 

;he  high  percentage  of  our  earnings 

health  care,  the  high  competence 

doctors  and  the  highest  level  of  In- 

£he  world,  this  is  true. 


The  Committee  for  National  Health  In- 
surance recently  compiled  statistics  on  in- 
fant deaths,  maternal  mortality,  life  expec- 
tancy and  the  mortality  of  men  in  their 
middle  years  with  those  of  other  industrial- 
ized countries,  and  found  that  the  United 
States  ranks: 

Thirteenth  among  Indiutrial  oountrles  in 
death  of  Infants  during  the  firet  year  of 
life. 

Seventh  among  industrial  countries  In  the 
percentage  of  cnothers  who  die  in  child- 
birth. 

No  better  than  18th  in  the  life  expectancy 
of  males  and  llth  for  females. 

Sixteenth  among  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries in  the  death  rate  of  males  In  thelx 
middle  years. 

In  all  Instances,  the  U.S.  ranked  better  16 
or  20  years  ago. 

In  a  nutshell,  these  statistics  point  up 
quite  clearly  that  something  is  Indeed  wrong 
with  the  delivery  on  massive  scales  of  health 
care  in  our  country. 

And  that  Is  why  I  say  that  a  bold,  new, 
innovative  program  of  national  health  insur- 
ance for  all  Americans  is  an  idea  whose  time 
is  at  hand. 


THE    NEED   FOR   MEETING   HUMAN 
NEEDS    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently submitted  amendment  No.  1092  to 
S.  4542,  a  bill  amending  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees. The  amendment  would  increase 
funding  to  the  United  National  Relief 
and  Works  Agency— UNRWA— by  $1.5 
million  in  an  effort  to  help  alleviate  the 
$5V'2  to  $6  million  deficit  the  organiza- 
tion is  facing  and  to  bring  U.S.  fimding 
up  to  its  level  prior  to  the  Jime  1967 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  The  additional 
funds  are  intended  to  go  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  educational  and  techni- 
cal training  facilities  which  are  jeopard- 
ized by  the  Impending  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
proach on  this  matter,  I  think  it  im- 
portant to  keep  in  focus  the  crucial  role 
that  UNRWA  plays  in  helping  to  reach 
constructive  solutions  to  the  tragedy  in 
the  Middle  East  by  trying  to  alleviate  hu- 
man misery — in  this  case,  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees  which  number  1.4  mil- 
lion. 

This  next  week  will  be  very  impor- 
tant for  the  United  Nations  and  UNRWA 
in  particular.  Within  the  United  Nations 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  to  try 
to  find  the  adequate  resources  to  meet 
this  deficit  and  a  strong  indication  of 
willingness  to  cooperate  In  every  manner 
by  UNRWA  with  regard  to  various  criti- 
cisms laid  to  it  by  various  member  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  of  December  1,  1970,  by 
Commissioner-General  of  UNRWA  Lau- 
rence Michelmore  and  a  statement  of 
December  2,  1970,  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral regarding  the  fimding  of  UNRWA 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATEMXNT    BT    COMMISSIONES-GENXaAL    LAU- 
RENCE Michelmore  or  UNRWA  in  Special 
Political  CoMMrrrEE,  December  1,  1970 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  Committee  of 
the  results  of  the  Pledging  Conference,  and  of 
the  financial  position  as  It  seems  now. 

At  the  Pledging  Conference,  43  countries 
were  represented.  Twelve  of  the  representa- 
tives who  spoke  brought  very  heartening 
news  of  increases  In  contributions,  and  I 
would  first  of  all  wish  to  express  the  deep- 
est appreciation  to  those  Governments.  1 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Committee  who  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  financial  problem  confront- 
ing the  Agency,  and  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  appeal  you  made  on  25  Novem- 
ber. 

Some  of  the  declarations  at  the  Pledging 
Conference  related  to  1970  rather  than  1971; 
some  Governments  were  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  make  definite  pledges  for  next  year,  and 
in  some  cases  the  exact  application  of  the 
Intended  contribution  will  require  further 
discussion  with  the  Government  concerned. 
Despite  these  uncertainties,  I  think  that 
I  can  give  the  general  indication  that  after 
the  Pledging  Conference,  the  omiook  Is  per- 
haps $1  million  better — or  rather  $1  million 
less  disastrous — than  it  seemed  before.  In- 
stead of  a  shortfall  of  $6.5  to  $7.0  million 
for  1971,  as  indicated  by  recent  estimates, 
we  might  now  substitute  an  estimate  of  $5.6 
million  to  $6.0  million. 

This  Is,  of  course,  a  very  grim  outlook. 
After  the  succession  of  deficits  that  we  have 
had,  a  further  deficit  next  year  would  bring 
a  collapse. 

We  must  find  additional  income  or  we 
must  reduce  expenditures.  I  profoundly  hope 
that  the  appeals  that  have  been  made  here, 
and  that  may  later  be  endorsed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  encourage  a  greater  fiow 
of  contributions  to  the  Agency.  I  hope  that 
Governments  will  continue  to  consider 
whether  there  are  other  ways,  including 
those  mentioned  in  the  paper  A/SPC/134,  by 
which  the  Agency's  finances  could  be  put  on 
a  sounder  basis. 

I  should  mention  also  that  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  sup- 
porting  a  recommendation  of  the  Third  Re- 
gional Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education 
and  Ministers  responsible  for  Economic  Plan- 
ning in  the  Arab  States,  held  in  Morocco 
early  this  year,  has  authorized  the  Director- 
General  of  UNESCO  to  launch  an  Interna- 
tional appeal  describing  the  conditions  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  and  urging  participa- 
tion In  the  provision  of  assistance  to  ensure 
the  Improvement  and  continuation  of  edu- 
cational services  for  these  refugees.  (The  text 
of  the  UNESCO  resolution  is  annexed  to  the 
UNRWA  Report  (A/8013),  Annex  inc.) 

Pursuant  to  this  authorization,  and  a  sub- 
sequent resolution  adopted  by  the  October 
session  of  the  UNESCO  Executive  Board,  the 
Director-General  is  expected  shortly  to 
launch  thU  appeal  officially.  UNRWA  will 
support  this  effort  in  every  possible  way,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  produce  substantial  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  UNRWA /UNESCO  edu- 
cational programme. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  should  pre- 
pare against  the  contingency  that  sufficient 
additional  funds  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
Much  as  we  all  abhor  the  idea,  this  means 
that  we  must  think  about  reductions. 

Indeed,  It  is  because  the  Idea  of  reducing 
the  already  minimal  services  to  the  Palestine 
refugees  is  so  abhoremt  that  reductions  have 
been  postponed  so  far  as  possible,  and  beyond 
that  would  be  the  limits  of  normal  financial 
prudence  In  an  organization  with  a  more 
stable  basis  of  financing. 

First  of  all,  I  should  mention  the  subsidies 
for  education,  health  and  relief  previously 
paid  to  a  number  of  Governments.  As  I  have 
already  reported,  payment  of  these  subsidies 
was  withheld  during  1970,  but  the  relevant 
amounts  have  not  yet  been  removed  from  the 
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budget  estimates  ($1.1  million  for  1970  and 
$1.4  million  for  1971).  It  now  seems  clear 
that  we  must  regard  these  subsidies  as  in- 
definitely discontinued,  and  unless  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  directs  otherwise,  I  propose  to 
reduce  the  1971  estimates  and  to  adjust  the 
1970  accounts  accordingly.  The  result,  I  ap- 
preciate, is  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned,  but  I  see  no  alternative. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  possible  con- 
sequences for  1971,  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  Committee  that  for  1970,  after  deleting 
these  subsidies,  but  making  provision  for 
certain  non-recuiT«nt  expenses  for  which 
ear-marked  contributions  were  received,  the 
total  expenditures  for  1970  are  now  esti- 
mated at  $46,750,000,  and  income  at  $42,344,- 
000,  with  a  resulting  deficit  for  1970  of  about 
$4.4  million. 

For  the  future,  the  choice  of  further  reduc- 
tions is  a  painful  one.  I  should  explain  here, 
in  view  of  remarks  made  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  while  scrutiny  of  ration  rolls 
is  a  continuing  process  and  a  ceiling  Is  al- 
ready placed  on  the  number  of  ration  recip- 
ients, no  significant  saving  can  be  hoped  for 
in  this  area.  All  ration  commodities  now 
distributed  are  received  as  donations  in  kind, 
except  for  sugar,  and  even  if  the  number  of 
ration  recipients  were  reduced,  there  would 
be  very  little  saving  in  cash;  and  cash  is 
what  required  to  pay  for  heath  and  educa- 
tion services. 

I  shall,  of  course,  welcome  any  advice  that 
this  Committee  may  wish  to  give,  but  my 
present  view  is  that  our  aim  in  effecting  re- 
ductions in  services  should  be  to  preserve 
as  much  of  the  educational  programme  as  is 
compatible  with  the  level  of  our  income  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  strict  minimum 
in  health  and  relief  services.  Many  distin- 
guished members  have  spoken  warmly  of  the 
value  of  the  educational  programme  and 
have  emphasized  its  significance  for  the 
Palestine  refugee  communulty.  It  has  been 
aptly  described  as  their  life-line  to  the 
future. 

It  is  with  this  consideration  in  mind  that 
I  believe  we  must  turn  first  to  the  health 
and  relief  services  to  see  If  UNRWA  expen- 
ditures could  be  curtailed  in  this  area  before 
education  is  cut.  The  health  and  sanitation 
services  are  already  provided  on  an  austere 
basis  and  I  do  not  feel  that  any  lowering  In 
the  standard  of  service  Is  possible.  The  Di- 
rector-General of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, who  Is  UNRWA's  collaborator  in 
the.se  matters,  would,  I  am  sure,  regard  any 
further  lowering  of  the  standard  as  Jeopard- 
izing the  health  of  the  refugees  and  of  the 
general  public  with  whom  they  live. 

The  present  services  must,  I  believe,  be 
continued  by  some  one.  I  will  explore  with 
the  Governments  concerned  the  possibility 
of  their  assuming  responsibility,  through 
their  local  government  authorities,  for  the 
sanitation  services  now  carried  out  by 
UNRWA  at  an  annual  cost  approaching  $1.4 
million.  I  will  ask  also  whether  any  of  the 
Governments  could  provide  additional  medi- 
cal services  now  provided  from  the  UNRWA 
budget.  Apart  from  these  Inquiries — the  re- 
sult of  which  will  depend  on  the  reaction  of 
the  Oovernments — I  see  no  hope  of  savings 
in  the  health  and  sanitation  programme  on 
any  significant  scale. 

As  regards  relief  services,  I  have  already 
explained  why  little  cash  savings  can  be 
found  from  reductions  In  rations  beyond 
what  has  already  been  achieved,  e.g.  by  the 
elimination  of  soap  earlier  this  year.  Discon- 
tinuance of  the  Issue  of  kerosene  and  blan- 
ket in  toto  would  save  about  $200,000  only, 
and  for  more  substantial  savings  we  must 
turn  to  the  programme  of  supplementary 
feeding  for  vulnerable  groups,  such  as  chil- 
dren and  nursing  mothers.  Priority  in  this 
programme  should,  I  believe,  be  given  to  the 
hot  meals  and  other  supplements  for  very 
-young  children  up  to  six  years  of  age. 

Any  reductions  in  this  programme  must 
therefore  fall  on  the  protein  supplement,  the 
hot  meals  for  children  between  six  and  16 


living  In  emergency  conditions,  and  other 
extensions  of  the  programme  Introduced  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  displaced  In  June 
1967,  The  amount  involved  is  about  $400,000. 
I  would  approach  such  a  measure  with  great 
reluctance,  as  the  nutrition  studies  that  I 
have  seen  Indicate  that  we  are  now  barely 
maintaining  an  adequate  level  of  nutrition, 
but  we  may  not  be  ablp  to  avoid  considering 
such  a  reduction. 

In  the  education  programme,  there  are 
items  of  a  minor  nature  or  that  are  carried 
on  elsewhere  than  in  UNRWA  establish- 
ments, such  as  adult  craft  and  some  other 
training,  university  scholarships  and  a  small 
amount  spent  on  youth  activities  in  a  Joint 
project  with  a  voluntary  agency.  They  total 
about  $450,000  in  a  full  year,  of  which  half 
is  accounted  for  by  the  scholarships.  While  I 
shall  wish  to  consult  the  Director-General  of 
UNESCO  on  the  point,  I  believe  they  must  be 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  education  programme. 

All  the  reductions  which  I  have  mentioned 
so  far,  even  if  it  should  prove  practical  to 
put  them  into  effect — and  some  can  be  ac- 
complished only  with  the  concurrence  and  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  host  Govern- 
ments— amount  in  annual  value  to  about 
$3%  million.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
reductions  made  after  this  year  has  begun 
would  save  only  a  part  of  the  annual  amount 
in   1971. 

As  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  although 
these  savings  I  have  mentioned  could  be 
achieved,  and  as  they  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  problem  in  any  case,  it  seems 
almost  inevitable  that  reductions  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  UNRWA /UNESCO 
education  programme;  general  education  or 
vocational  and  technical  education,  or 
both.  It  will  give  the  Committee  some  idea 
of  what  Is  involved  if  I  mention  that  the 
cost  of  the  preparatory  cycle  of  general  edu- 
cation, that  Is,  the  last  three  years  of  the 
nine-year  compulsory  cycle,  is  $4.5  million 
and  the  cost  of  all  vocational  and  technical 
education  carried  on  In  UNRWAA^JESCO 
centres  is  $3  million. 

As  I  have  said,  I  shall  wish  to  discuss  with 
the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  questions 
concerning  reductions  in  any  part  of  the 
education  programme.  Before  reaching  any 
conclusions,  however,  we  shall  want  to  know 
the  results  of  the  appeal  which  the  Director- 
General  of  UNESCO  win  soon  latmch,  but  we 
cannot  wait  longer  than  about  the  month 
of  April  before  taking  decisions  about  the 
school  year  1971-1972. 

If  funds  are  not  forthcoming  on  the  scale 
required,  these  decisions  will  not  be  easy. 
There  are  technical  difficulties:  for  instance, 
much  of  the  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing is  financed  by  special  contributions  re- 
ceived specifically  for  this  purpose.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  these  contributions 
could  be  switched  to  other  forms  of  ex- 
penditure: and  a  partial  cut  in  the  prepara- 
tory cycle  of  general  education  may  not  be 
practical.  The  latter  affects  about  60,000 
children  and  hundreds  of  teachers.  If  this 
whole  cycle  would  have  to  be  stopped,  this 
would  be  major  surgery  and  I  must  warn 
the  Committee  the  patient  might  not  survive 
the  shock. 

It  will  be  tragic  for  the  Palestine  refugees 
If  their  educational  system  must  be  trun- 
cated. UNRWA,  with  the  professional  ad- 
vice of  UNESCO,  has  been  the  Instrument 
established  by  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
take this  responsibility.  This  educational 
programme,  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion children  within  its  scope  and  nearly 
7,000  teachers  in  its  employment,  is  com- 
parable to  the  education  systems  of  many 
Member  States. 

To  finance  such  an  establishment  by 
voluntary  contributions  is  very  difficult  In- 
deed, as  we  are  learning  with  such  anguish. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to  conclude 
that  it  is  Impossible.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  tell  the  Palestine  refugee 


families  that  on  top  of  a  reduction  in  relief 
and  welfare  assistance,  the  right  of  their 
children  to  education  is  to  be  dIBilnished. 

Statement  Bt  Secretary -General  to  Special 

PoLTTicAL    Committee    on    Pinancino    or 

UNRWA 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  sUtement  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary-General,  U  Thant, 
this  afternoon  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee on  the  financing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  In  the  Middle  East  (UNRWA)  : 

The  Committee  will,  I  am  sure,  have  heard 
your  appeal  last  week  and  the  statement  of 
the  Commissioner-General  yesterday  with 
the  same  deep  anxiety  which  has  prompted 
me  to  ask  for  the  floor  in  this  debate.  The 
present  situation  is  that  even  after  the 
pledging  conference — and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  appreciation  to  all  the 
contributors  and  particularly  to  the  12 
countries  who  announced  an  increase  In 
their  contributions  to  UNRWA — the  esti- 
mated deficit  of  UNRWA  for  1971  is  between 
$51/2  and  W  mlUion.  This  deficit,  I  note  In 
passing.  Is  roughly  the  sum  which  was 
recently  paid  for  one  painting  in  a  two- 
minute  transaction  in  London,  or,  on  another 
recent  occasion  for  a  race-horse.  If  UNRWA 
Is  not  to  collapse  in  the  course  of  1971,  the 
only  possible  alternatives  are  either  to  re- 
duce its  already  minimal  services  to  the 
refugees  or  to  find  a  way  adequately  to  in- 
crease its  income. 

To  take  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
would,  I  believe,  constitute  a  shameful  failure 
by  the  United  Nations  to  live  up  to  lU  moral 
obligations.  A  substantial  part  of  any  re- 
duction must  inevitably  tall  on  UNRWA's 
educational  services,  and  to  be  obliged,  at 
this  stage,  to  close  down  schools  for  children 
who  have  never  known  any  status  other 
than  that  of  refugees,  would  be  to  deprive 
them  of  an  essential  service  and  of  one  of 
the  very  few  relative  compensations  for  their 
tragic  situation.  Moreover,  any  large  reduc- 
tion in  UNRWA's  services  must  inevitably 
add  to  the  difficulties,  resentments  and  ten- 
sions In  the  Middle  East  at  a  time  when  an 
improvement  in  the  atmosphere  is  desper- 
ately needed  if  any  progress  towards  a  real 
solution  Is  to  be  made. 

I  feel  most  strongly,  therefore,  that  we 
must  once  again  address  ourselves  to  the 
second  alternative,  to  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancial means  for  UNRWA.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  United  Nations  can  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  UNRWA  run  down  and 
collapse. 

I  hope  that  the  appeal  to  be  launched 
shortly  by  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO 
on  behalf  of  educational  services  for  the 
refugtes  will  be  answered  with  generosity 
and  vmderstandlng. 

I  also  appeal  once  again  to  all  Govern- 
ments to  consider  again,  and  most  urgently, 
what  further  contribution  they  can  make 
at  this  time  to  UNRWA.  Governments  are, 
no  doubt,  weary  of  appeals  for  funds  from 
the  international  organizations  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  until  some  entirely 
new  way  of  financing  international  organiza- 
tions emerges,  I  fear  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  Importuned  In  this  way.  But  I  venture 
to  hope  that  Oovernments  wUl  be  willing  to 
regard  an  appeal  for  UNRWA  in  a  rather 
different  light  from  other  appeals — as  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  a  large  group  of  human 
beings  whose  recent  history,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  has  been  an  unusually 
tragic  one  and  for  whom  the  United  Nations, 
until  some  settlement  can  be  reached,  must 
recognize  a  very  special  responsibility. 


GEN(X1DE  CONVENTION  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  PASSED  OVER  IN  THE 
RUSH  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
now  been  almost  2  weeks  since  the  Com- 
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matter.  But  we  should  not  miss 
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end  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommefedation  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
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ifghts  document  up  for  discussion 
hope,  affirmative  action  in  this 
of  Congress. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fre- 
quent :ommuter  between  my  home  State 
and  tie  Nation's  Capital,  no  one  appre- 
ciates today's  jet  airliners  more  than  I. 
It  is  possible  for  me  to  talk  with  con- 
stituer  ts  in  Arizona  in  the  evening,  and 
Washington  the  next  morning  for 
op  ;ning  of  Senate  business, 
addition  to  the  convenience  and 
that  I  enjoy  as  a  result  of  this 
airline  travel  also  is  an  impor- 
element  in  the  development  of  my 
Airliners  make  Arizona  easily  ac- 
for  tourists  from  all  over  the 
Natioii  Airliners  make  it  possible  for 
businefsmen  to  reach  Arizona  quickly, 
Arizona  businessmen  to  reach 
(Jenters  of  commerce, 
those  reasons,  I  am  vitally  in- 
in  the  airline  industry.  It  must  be 
hy  industry  to  provide  the  serv- 
rqquirad  by  the  people  of  Arizona 
rest  of  the  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  some  serious 
probleins  facing  the  airline  industry  at 
present  time  and  these  are  a  cause 
concern. 
President,  these  problems  are 
up  in  a  brief  report  by  George  A. 
president  of  American  Airlines, 
most   recent   issue   of  Astrojet 


unanimous   consent    that   the 
3e  printed  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objections,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


[Pro|n  the  Astrojet  News,  Nov.  2,  1970) 

OF   A    Good   Outfit   Is   What   rr 
iV'HEN  Things  are  Tough — Psesident 


TiST 


le 


of  our  employees  have  asked  me  what 
to  ovir  business  and  why.  The 
briefly.  Is  this:  Prom  1961  to  1969, 
airline  business  had  been  grow- 
annual  average  rate  of  16  per  cent, 
end  of  1969  It  has  not  grown  at  all. 
declined.   The    accompanying   chart 
in   the   Record]    shows   where 
alrlln.>  passenger  trafiBc  is  today  as 
to  where  it  would  have  been  If  the 
growth  rate  had  continued. 
Impoitant   decisions   in   the  airline  busi- 
ness mjsc  be  made  a  long  time  In  advance. 


Plight  equipment  being  delivered  today  was 
ordered  in  1966.  Ground  facilities  completed 
In  1970  *ere  planned  years  ago.  We  have 
bought,  built  and  hired  in  anticipation  of  a 
continued  growth  rate  that  has  not  material- 
ized. 

This  fall -off  In  growth  rate  unfortunately 
has  coincided  with  an  orgy  of  route  duplica- 
tions by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  In  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  the  CAB  has  granted 
about  110,000  new  route  miles,  almost  all 
duplicating  existing  authority.  Services  like 
our  Memphls-Los  Angeles  nonstops,  formerly 
two  roundtrlps  a  day  at  load  factors  in  the 
eO's  and  profitable,  now  operate  at  load  fac- 
tors in  the  40's  and  lose  money.  United,  the 
new  carrier,  also  operates  between  Memphis 
and  Los  Angeles  at  a  loss.  By  a  single  author- 
ization, a  pirofltable  operation  of  one  carrier 
was  made  Into  an  unprofitable  operation  for 
two.  This  example  can  be  multiplied  many 
times. 

On  top  of  the  airline  recession  and  the 
enormous  route  duplications  that  have 
brought  our  loads  down,  there  Is  the  unpre- 
cedented pressure  of  rising  costs — the  cost  of 
doing  everything  is  Increasing  faster  than  at 
any  time  in  our  entire  history.  To  give  you 
some  examples,  here  are  the  1970  increases 
over   1969  levels  for  American  Airlines: 


Employee  pay  and  benefits 
Aircraft  rental  and  depreciation 

Fuel 

Passenger  meals  and  supplies.. 

Landing  fees...... 

Insurance , 


Increased  expenses 

Percent 

Millions 

ctiange 

of 

1970  vs. 

dollars 

1969 

J94 

21 

29 

26 

IS 

12 

9 

17 

4 

24 

2 

17 

Remember,  these  are  increases  that  must 
be  borne  by  a  company  that  is  doing  less 
business  today  than  It  did  last  year. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  declining  loads 
and  increasing  costs,  we  have  had  the  dual 
burden  of  breaking  in  a  dramatically  new 
type  of  aircraft  and  of  beginning  service  on 
a  new  10.000  mll9  International  route. 

As  a  result  of  these  pressures,  our  com- 
pany lost  money  in  the  month  of  September. 
This  was  the  first  September  In  which  we 
had  a  loss  for  thirty-five  years,  and  the  loss 
was  a  horrific  $6.6  million.  There  is  now  very 
little  chance  that  we  will  be  able  to  break 
even  for  the  full  year.  This  will  be  our  first 
loss  year  since  the  post-war  recession  of  1948. 

In  order  to  bring  our  expenses  in  line  with 
our  revenues,  we  have  reduced  our  schedules. 
During  the  usual  summer  peak,  July  through 
September,  we  operated  4.3  per  cent  fewer 
seat  miles  on  our  domestic  routes  than  last 
year.  We  have  kept  our  headcount  down.  Ex- 
cluding personnel  assigned  to  the  new  Pa- 
cific services,  the  number  of  people  on  Amer- 
icsji's  payroll  during  this  period  was  less 
than  it  was  last  year.  We  have  cut  our  serv- 
ice frills  such  as  free  newspapers,  movies  on 
morning  flights,  and  have  made  service  econ- 
omies such  as  replacing  snacks  for  meals  on 
short-haul  flights. 

We  have  tried,  as  you  know,  to  raise  our 
fares  and  some  very  inadequate  increases 
have  been  allowed;  not  enough  to  bring  our 
average  yield  up  to  the  level  we  enjoyed  In 
1962.  While  airline  fares  are  6  per  cent  below 
1962  levels,  other  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices, as  measured  by  the  Consvuner  Price  In- 
dex, have  risen  28  per  cent. 

For  all  these  reasons — the  decline  In  our 
business  as  a  result  of  the  national  economic 
slowdown,  the  CAB's  route  duplication  pro- 
gram converting  profitable  routes  Into  loss 
routes,  the  pressure  of  rising  costs,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  regulatory  agency  to  allow  us 
rates  to  cover  these  costs — we  must  take  still 
further  steps  to  enable  the  company  to  get 
through  this  difficult  period.  While  we  know 
that  the  growth  of  airline  traffic  will  some- 


day resiune,  we  do  not  know  when  this  will 
occur. 

In  the  meanwhile.  In  order  to  survive,  we 
must  not  only  continue  to  economize  In  all 
the  usual  ways,  but  we  must  also  forego  some 
projects  that,  while  Important,  are  primarily 
directed  toward  the  future.  We  must  cut  out 
all  costs  except  those  immediately  required 
for  our  operations  In  1970  and  1971.  This  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  postpone  some 
good  work.  It  Inevitably  means  that  we  will 
have  to  lose  some  good  people  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  I  regret  the  need  to  do  this;  it  is  a 
last  resort  step.  But,  unless  business  declines 
drastically  beyond  the  present  low  levels,  this 
will  be  the  last  group  of  our  good  people  that 
It  will  be  necessary  to  terminate.  It  Is  only 
a  slight  solace  to  recognize  that  our  com- 
petitors are  taking  even  more  drastic  person- 
nel action. 

When  will  business  snap  back?  No  one 
knows.  The  recovery  will  depend  on  profits 
In  other  U.S.  industries  and  on  an  Increase 
in  consumer  confidence.  That  It  will  recover, 
and  recover  strongly,  I  am  certain.  In  each 
of  our  other  recessions,  we  have  seen  this 
happen,  and  it  will  happen  again.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  must  exert  the  maximum 
effort  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  our  service 
so  that  we  remain  America's  leading  airline 
and  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  growth  op- 
portunities when  they  occur.  The  test  of  a 
good  outfit  Is  what  it  does  when  things 
are  tough.  We  have  the  chance  now  to  show 
the  full  extent  of  our  capabilities. 

Qeorge  a.  Spateh. 


MASSACHUSETTS  REFERENDUM  ON 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
results  of  a  referendum  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  which  appeared  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts ballot  during  the  November  3 
election. 

The  official  figures  have  now  been  an- 
nounced and  show  that  President  Nixon's 
plan  for  a  phased  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam received  822,955  votes,  while  517,550 
favored  immediate  pullout  and  268,025 
voted  for  a  military  victory.  Clearly,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  voters  in 
Massachusetts  support  the  President's 
plan  to  end  the  war. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  results  of  this  referen- 
dum. There  have  been  many  very  vocal 
critics  of  the  President's  efforts  to  end 
the  war  in  the  Bay  State.  Yet,  when  the 
voters  of  that  State  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  opinions  they 
overwhelmingly  supported  the  President. 
Perhaps  the  loudest  voices  are  not  the 
strongest  after  all. 


REDUCTION  IN  MILITARY  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  just  won  a  great 
victory.  The  S2.3  billion  cut  from  the 
President's  Pentagon  budget  request  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
a  major  defeat  for  the  Pentagon  spenders 
and  a  great  day  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  committee  summarily  rejected 
both  Secretary  Laird's  assertion  that  he 
load  presented  a  rock  bottom  budget 
and  his  plea  to  the  Senate  committee 
to  restore  $1.3  billion  of  the  House  cuts. 
Instead,  the  Senate  committee  cut  al- 
most $400  million  below  the  $1.9  bil- 
lion reduction  by  the  House. 


I  welcome  the  results  and  believe  that 
the  critics  of  military  spending  should 
support  the  sensible  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  when  the  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  next  week.  Because 
what  the  committee  has  done  carries 
out  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Prox- 
mire-Mathias  amendment  to  limit  mili- 
tary spending,  we  do  not  now  intend 
to  o£Eer  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  significance  of  the  cuts  should 
not  be  overlooked.  While  administration 
spokesmen  have  repeatedly  denounced 
Congress  as  the  big  spender,  this  ac- 
tion guarantees  that  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion will  be  cut  by  Congress  from  the 
President's  overall  budget  requests. 

While  our  long  struggles  over  the  mil- 
itary authorization  bills  to  cut  back  on 
military  frills  were  beaten  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  they  have  now  been  won  in 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees. 

We  have  thus  achieved  a  signal  suc- 
cess in  our  fight.  We  have  cut  back  on 
wasteful  spending.  We  have  increased 
funds  for  education,  housing,  health,  and 
the  environment.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  will  have  saved  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
long  fight  over  spending  and  priorities 
is  beginning  to  pay  off. 


REFUSAL   OF  NORTH   VIETNAM  TO 
NEGOTIATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
written  by  the  able  foreign  correspond- 
ent Anatole  Shub,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  2,  1970. 
The  article,  entitled  "Bruce  Says  Reds 
Won't  Negotiate,"  reports  a  news  con- 
ference by  Ambassador  Etevid  K.  E. 
Bruce  and  the  publication  in  Le  Monde 
of  an  interview  with  North  Vietnamese 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong. 

The  contrast  between  the  statements 
of  the  two  men  is  startling.  On  one  hand, 
we  have  Ambassador  Bruce  deploring 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  refuse  to 
negotiate  peace  terms  at  Paris,  but 
pledging  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  give 
up.  On  the  other,  we  have  the  North 
Vietnamese  Premier  calling  for  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  war,  rejecting 
President  Nixon's  peace  proposals,  and 
pledging  the  Communist  side  to  absolute 
intransigence. 

We  have  the  contrast  of  an  American 
ambassador  seeking  to  negotiate  peace 
and  a  North  Vietnamese  premier  seek- 
ing to  insure  the  continuation  of  war. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people 
should  know  and  that  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  should  know  that  the  Vietnam 
war  continues  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  will  not  nego- 
tiate to  end  it.  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals of  October  7,  1970,  provide  ade- 
quate foundation  for  meaningful  nego- 
tiation which  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  aspirations  of  all  parties  to  the 
confiict.  As  the  Senate  resolved  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1970,  the  President's  peace  ini- 
tiative "is  fair  and  equitable  and  lays 
the  basis  for  ending  the  fighting  and 
moving  toward  a  just  settlement  of  the 
Indochina  war." 


So  that  all  Senators  may  note  the 
contrast  in  the  statements  of  Ambassa- 
dor Bruce  and  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Anatcle  Shub  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bbuce  Says   Reds  Won't  Negotiate 
(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Paris,  Dec.  1. — David  K.  E.  Bruce,  the  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks, 
said  today  that  "there  have  never  been  any 
true  negotiations"  in  the  nearly  two  years  of 
the  Paris  conference. 

The  U.S.  envoy  told  a  news  conference  that 
the  talks  had  provided  "a  propaganda  field 
day"  for  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong, 
and  that  "that  is  all  that  has  been  going  on." 

Bruce  said  there  has  been  "no  indication 
whatever"  that  the  Communists  were  retidy 
to  "engage  in  true  negotiation."  Instead,  he 
said,  the  Communist  side  had  stuck  to  its  two 
preconditions — total  U.S.  withdrawal  and  re- 
placement of  the  Saigon  government — which. 
If  accepted  in  toto,  would  according  to  them 
result  in  a  negotiating  posture." 

The  Communist  preconditions  remain  un- 
acceptable to  the  United  States,  Bruce  said. 

Bruce's  negative  assessment  of  the  Paris 
talks,  which  began  on  Jan.  25.  1969,  and  have 
already  lasted  92  sessions,  was  among  the 
harshest  ever  put  on  record  by  an  American 
official.  Nevertheless,  Bruce  said  he  "wouldn't 
think  of  resigning,"  since  it  would  be  "well 
worth  the  effort"  to  determine  whether  the 
Communist  stand  would  "continue  to  be  as 
adeunant." 

Bruce's  news  conference,  called  to  discuss 
the  fate  of  U.S.  prisoners  in  Vietnam  coin- 
cided with  publication  here  of  an  Interview 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  Premier,  Pham 
Van  Dong,  who  said,  "we  will  do  everything  to 
win  the  war,  not  only  to  win  it  but — if  I 
dare  say  so — to  do  more  than  win  it."  The 
interview  appeared  in  the  French  newspaper 
Le  Monde. 

According  to  Dong,  the  war  "follows  in  Im- 
placable logic  which  serves  us  admirably  .  .  . 
We  are  at  ease  with  this  logic  because  we 
possess  its  secret,  which  Mr.  Nixon,  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  cannot  understand 
.  .  .  This  Is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  im- 
perialisms, including  American  imperialism. 
We  play  a  role  in  this  evolution.  We  have 
played  it,  we  will  play  it — and  magnificently 

The  North  Vietnamese  premier  made  light 
of  President  Nixon's  policy  of  "Vietnamiza- 
tlon."  He  said,  "All  that  Mr.  Nixon  can  build 
Is  a  scaffolding,  which  can  be  knocked  down 
In  one  night." 


THE  LONG-RANGE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
COPPER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  assured 
supplies  of  copper  and  of  copper  prod- 
ucts are  vital  to  the  economic  well-being 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

A  comprehensive  address  on  the  long- 
range  outlook  for  copper  was  given  re- 
cently by  Mr.  C.  Jay  Parkinson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Anaconda  Co. 

In  speaking  at  the  Second  Armual 
London  Forum  sponsored  by  American 
Metal  Market,  Mr.  Parkinson  explored  a 
number  of  problems  that  concern  those 
of  us  from  the  major  copper-producing 
States. 

Nationalization  of  American  Industry 
abroad,  coupled  with  environmental 
questions  at  home,  give  particular  ur- 
gency to  policy  considerations  affecting 
the  future  of  the  industry. 


Mr.  Parkinson's  talk  is  of  such  signif- 
icance that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Copper — Vital  Metal  in  an  Era  of  Changs 
(By  C.  Jay  Parkinson) 

Barring  any  major  depression  in  the  de- 
veloped countries,  world-wide  copjjer  con- 
sumption should  rise  on  the  average  4%  to 
5%  per  year  during  the  1970's.  Concurrently, 
we  expect  production  to  increase  world-wide 
at  an  annual  average  of  7%  through  1973 
and  thereafter  drop  to  a  STc  increase  through 
1975. 

Thereafter,  market  demand,  translated 
Into  consumption  measured  against  produc- 
tion, will  dictate  which  and  how  many  new 
mining  properties  can  be  opened  and  oper- 
ated and  at  what  rate.  Our  problem  Is  that 
consumption  Is  tied  to  economics  and  hu- 
man events.  It  cannot  be  represented  by  a 
smoothly  drawn  curved  average  line  on  a 
chart.  Actually,  consumption  represented  on 
a  chart  looks  more  like  a  series  of  steps  with 
risers  and  fiats  and  even  a  worn,  depressed 
area  here  and  there. 

The  net  result  of  such  copjjer  projections 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  near  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  this  year  with  a 
theoretical  surplus  which  could  develop  of 
about  250,000  metric  tons  in' 1971,  320,000  in 
1972  and  possibly  500,000  tons  in  1978. 
Thereafter,  If  the  estimated  figures  are  about 
right,  we  could  see  a  theoretical  surplus 
mount  to  about  830,000  tons  In  1975  followed 
by  a  very  gradual  closing  of  the  gap  to  a 
good  healthy  balance  some  time  in  the  very 
late  1970'8  or  early  1980'8. 

The  term  "theoretical  surplus"  is  used  to 
suggest  that  we  can  usually  count  upon 
having  some  acts  of  God  and  some  untoward 
and  unplanned  acts  of  men  and  governmenta 
which  reduce  production.  Accidents,  such  aa 
slides  and  cave-ins,  shortagee  of  essentials, 
unscheduled  delays,  strikes  and  unforeseen 
happenings  eat  more  deeply  into  surplus 
than  planned  for  by  the  customary  averag- 
ing formulas  and  calculations.  Most  mining 
properties  have  been  operating  for  s<Mne  time 
now  at  maximum  cap)acity  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Plants  operate  more  efficiently  at 
about  90  r^  of  capacity,  and  cannot  indef- 
initely sustain  production  at  an  all-out  rate. 

In  recent  years  copper  has  been  seriously 
challenged  by  other  materials  because  of 
metal  shortages  and  dislocation  of  supply 
and  too  high  prices.  To  meet  that  challwige, 
we  badly  need  the  projected  surplus  capa- 
bility In  the  first  half  of  the  70'8  to  let 
copper  fight  back  and  find  Its  proper  com- 
petitive position  in  the  galaxy  of  metallic 
elements.  Perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  we 
thought  of  this  surplus  as  being  a  capacity 
capability.  I  do  hope  we  have  reached  suffi- 
cient maturity  not  to  produce  substantial 
excess  amoimts  of  metal  we  can't  readily 
sell  by  aggressive  marketing. 

Of  course,  copper  is  in  a  fiercely  competi- 
tive battle  with  other  elements  and  mate- 
rials. Consumer  industries  can  now  scien- 
tifically evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  differ- 
ent metals,  alloys  and  materials  for  every 
industrial  application.  In  the  United  States 
in  1970  over  $21  billion  will  be  spent  on  re- 
search and  development.  As  much  as  9200 
million  or  more  will  be  spent  on  non-ferrous 
metals  research  alone.  It  Is  Inevitable  tliat 
this  outpouring  of  research  and  development 
activity  within  the  United  States,  plus  very 
large  efforts  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  will 
result  In  more  substitutions  for  copper  and 
many  other  metallic  elements  as  well.  The 
copper  displacement  will  likely  be  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  electric  power  and  com- 
munications Industries  as  they  adopt  more 
solid  state  devices,  cryogenic  techniques, 
multiplexing,  laser?.,  satellites  and  other 
technical  Innovations. 
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spite  of  aU    this  activity  the  Copper 
opment  Association,  after  an  exhaus- 
study,   has   concluded   that   reports  of 
Jtutlon  Inroads  into  copper  markets  In 
United  States  are  "vastly  exaggerated," 
Inroads  of  5%  or  less  per  year  In  only 
'  markets.  In  aU  other  markets  copper 
successfully   resisted    competition    and 
s  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 
fact,  copper  usage  In  consumer  products, 
Ing     construction    and     transportation 
the  past  decade  has  grown  faster  than 
markets     themselves.     Consequently, 
Dnlted  States  producers  now  feel  that 
te  of  substitution  for  copper  Is  decreas- 
ed will  not  be  a  major  threat  In  the 
unless  there  are  some  major  techno- 
breakthroughs  or  serious  copper  short- 
or  prices  again  get  to  far  out  of  line. 
situation  may  be  somewhat  different  In 
Se  but  new  and  compensating  uses  are 
In  all  markets  and  this  will  be  par- 
evident  In  under-developed  and  de- 
coun  tries. 

r  has  found  and  Is  finding  new  uses 
new  applications.  The  trouble  Is  that  we 
not  been  able  to  exploit  them  for  lack 
tal,  coupled  with  high  metal  costs.  Cop- 
pre-eminence  among  metals  will  be  re- 
-d  by  a  growing  demand.  The  Industry's 
ilve  development  programs  are  expand- 
c>pper  and  copper  alloy  uses  one  after 
""•  Let  me  name  some  examples:  sky- 
curtain  walls  .  .  .  modern  sculpture 
qecoratlons  .  .  .  automotive  power  brake 
.  electric  cars  .  .  .  huge  water  de- 
and  purification  plants  .  .  .  new  "So- 
dralnage  systems  .  .  .  modern  appU- 
and  home  furnishings  .  .  .  space  and 
-Tient   equipment   and   guidance   sys- 
.  automation  through  computer  and 
Blectronlc  controls. 

and  other  new  applications  for  cop- 
be  reasonably  expected  to  more  than 
ilsplacements  In  the  future, 
another  phase  of  consumption  which 
*-   attention   at   this   time  Is   the  In- 
quantltles  of  copper  that  are  find- 
way  Into  communist  and  third  world 
by  means  of  barter  and  new  trade 
While  these  transactions  Involve  only 
"*9   quantities   of   copper   at   present, 
presage  a  gradually  Increasing  cop- 
umptlon  In  those  countries,  and  a 
rate  of  world-wide  copper  consump- 
the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

proceeding  further  It  may  be  well 

In  mind  that  there  is  no  known  in- 

,1  metal,  Including  copper,  for  which 

>rld  has  a  diminishing  demand — ex- 

d^rlng  periods  of  economic  recession.  We 

each  and  every  element  to  answer 

needs  and  desires. 

the  outlook   for  copper  ore  re- 
las  expanded  as  the  Industry  has  suc- 
I   in   finding  a  significant   number  of 
o  )ncealed  and  deeply  burled  ore  bodies 
*'  traditional  oopper-producing  areas, 
_    techniques   and  Instruments  un- 
ten  years  ago.  At  least  ten  of  these 
"  of  major  size.  Also,  Improvements  In 
and    metallurgical    efficiency    have 
-  mining  of  lower  grade  ores  profit- 
thus  further  increased  the  reserves 
Die  copper  and  other  minerals.  In 
.  mechanization  In  the  form  of  big 
excavators  and  conveyor  belts  has  in- 
the   productivity   of   large  open   pit 
the  so-called  porphyry  type. 
'  rorld's  copper  reserves  can  be  grouped 
into   two   categories,   namely   large 
ore  bodies  and  non-porphyries.  The 
-  Include  replacement  deposits,  fis- 
bedded  sedimentary  occurrences 
kindred   types   found   commonly 
the  world.  The  porphyry  coppers 
1  largely  to  the  rims  of  the  Pa- 
extending  on  the  American  aide 
.  through  British  Columbia,  West- 
States.  Mexico  and  into  Peru  and 
the  Asian  side  they  skirt  the  Island 
"■--  from  the  Philippines  through 
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New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands  and 
Southern  Polynesia.  A  second  major  porphyry 
belt  flanks  the  easterly  trending  mountain 
ranges  that  extend  through  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  the  Middle  East  and  across 
Southern  Russia.  It  Is  a  reasonable  estimate 
that  of  the  total  world  reserves  of  approxi- 
mately 300  to  360  mlUloa  tons  of  copper 
metal  contained  In  mineable  ores  at  least 
two-thirds  and  possibly  as  high  as  three- 
fourths  of  such  total  reserves  are  contained 
In  the  two  porphyry  provinces;  one  arovmd 
the  Pacific  Rim  and  the  other  bordering  the 
Russian  Steppes. 

The  rest  of  the  world's  significant  copper 
deposits  are  generally  located  prlnclpaUy  in 
Eastern  Canada,  South  Africa,  a  major  re- 
placement deposit  at  Mt.  Isa,  Australia  and, 
most  Importantly,  the  Central  African  Cop- 
per Belt.  In  Central  Africa  copper  occurs 
within  stratfled  rocks  In  high  grade  con- 
centrations that  form  a  broad  arc  from 
Katanga  In  the  Belgian  Congo  through  Zam- 
bia. Although  the  African  copper  properties. 
Important  as  they  are.  do  not  contain  the 
enormous  tonnages  of  crude  ore  represented 
by  the  porphyry  deposits,  they  are  economi- 
cally of  the  first  order  of  magnitude  because 
of  their  high  copper  content.  For  the  long 
term,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
copper  supply  wlU  come  from  the  lower  grade 
porphyry  deposits. 

Of  course,  world-wide  reserves  are  not  the 
best  indicator  of  primary  copper  supply  near- 
term  for  two  reasons.  First,  It  takes  four  to 
six  years  to  bring  significant  ore  bodies  Into 
production.  Second,  they  are  nothing  but 
"piles  of  rock"  until  money,  technology, 
labor,  management,  a  favorable  Investment 
climate,  and  himian  Ingenuity  are  brought 
together  to  make  mines  of  them.  Potential 
mines  exist  but  real  producing  mines  are 
made. 

In  finding  potential  mines  and  creating 
new  ones  our  industry  must  increasingly 
rely  on  new  technology.  There  Is  time  for 
only  a  quick  review  of  the  changing  tech- 
nological revolution  in  our  industry,  the 
results  of  which  will  become  more  evident 
as  we  move  more  deeply  Into  the  1970's. 

We  are  rapidly  developing  better  explora- 
tion tools  for  locating  possible  mineralized 
anomalies  and  we  are  hoping,  with  some 
encouragement,  for  a  breakthrough  that 
would  tell  us  more  about  the  nature  or  con- 
tent of  the  anomaly.  Our  techniques  In 
geochemical  exploration  are  Improving.  We 
are  learning  to  detect  emissions  of  heat 
and  trace  elements  from  the  earth  by  sen- 
sors and  photo  recording  devices  flown  at 
high  and  low  levels  over  the  earth  which 
would  help  pinpoint  mineralized  areas  of 
Interest. 

Better  drilling  tools  and  techniques  have 
been  developed,  together  with  laser-beam 
surveying  and  use  of  drill  holes  as  entry 
for  Instruments  to  tell  us  much  more  about 
the  surrounding  rock  environment  than  we 
can  learn  from  Just  an  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  drill  cores  and  cuttings. 

The  knowledge  gained  in  the  geosclences, 
but  particularly  in  geological  interpreta- 
tion of  the  earth's  history  and  the  drift 
movement  of  the  continental  plates,  gives 
us  new  opportunity  for  helpful  new  regional 
and  environmental  mineral  concepts.  We 
know  much  more  of  how  and  why  mineral 
deposits  were  formed  and  what  Is  good 
hunting  territory.  Long  range,  these  and 
other  Eclentiflc  developments  will  have  more 
to  do  with  the  mineral  industry's  future 
than  most  of  the  things  we  fret  and  worry 
about. 

I  expect  a  renewed  Interest  In  men  fol- 
lowing mining  as  a  career,  as  they  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  varied  and  changing 
characteristics  of  the  Job.  Future  operating 
procedures  are  going  to  be  so  mechanized 
and  computerized  that  the  highest  sklUs 
and  Intelligence  will  be  needed.  Mine  man- 
agement Jobs  will  be  more  attractive  be- 
cause of  a  greater  creative  challenge  and  a 


higher  sense  of  participation.  Incidentally, 
these  men  will  demand  and  get  high  pay  as 
an  Incentive,  but  they  will  earn  it  by  their 
productivity. 

We  can  expect  as  much  improvement  In 
size  and  quality  of  equipment  and  in  in- 
novation In  open  pit  mining  in  the  next 
decade  as  in  the  last  ten  years.  You  will 
probably  use  fifty-yard  mobile  shovels  and 
front  end  loaders,  225-ton  scrapers,  300- 
ton  trucks,  mammoth  drag  lines  and  wide, 
fast  and  reliable  conveyor  belt  systems  for 
rapid  transit.  Tomorrow's  equipment  will 
not  just  be  bigger— it  will  also  be  more  flex- 
ible and  will  be  designed  to  fit  particular 
purposes  and  solve  unique  problems. 

The  improvements  In  undergroimd  mining 
will  see  even  more  astoimdlng  innovations  In 
better  breaking,  mucking  equipment  and 
methods  of  transportation  and  in  gathering 
and  storing  systems.  We  are  finally  breaking 
away  from  simply  improving  what  we  In- 
herited from  the  ancient  past.  We  will  con- 
trol conditions  underground  and  get  the  ore 
in  the  plant  by  new  ramp  systems,  hoisting 
techniques  and  even  by  pumping  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  We  have  proved  the  worth  of 
Slurry  pipelines  for  moving  concentrates  over 
rugged  terrain  and  can  no  doubt  adapt  this 
principle  to  broader  uses.  Of  course,  we  will 
go  deeper  into  the  ground  and  under  the  sea 
to  gather  the  greater  mineral  wealth  that 
lies  there  daring  our  coming  to  take  it. 

The  marvelous  Improvements  In  extractive 
metaUurgy  will,  in  the  coming  two  decades, 
be  like  having  many  of  the  old  alchemist's 
dreams  come  true,  for  we  are  now  beginning 
to  get  the  construction  materials  to  solve  in  a 
practical  way  some  of  those  laboratory  night- 
mares that  defied  solution  for  so  long.  These 
techniques  will  not  force  abandonment  of 
Improvements  of  what  we  already  have,  but 
we  will  not  be  so  dependent  upon  traditional 
mineral  dressing  practices  and  methods.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  the  ability  to  build  and 
maintain  large  volume  closed  circuit  chemi- 
cal processes  to  win  the  metal  from  the  rock. 
These  are  surely  coming  to  aid  In  the  recovery 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  nickel  and 
other  minerals  from  complex,  low  grade  and 
difficult  ores,  and  even  from  tailings  and 
some  waste  dumps.  As  a  dividend  from  pol- 
lution control  we  are  going  to  have  enormous 
tonnages  of  cheap  acid,  elemental  sulphur 
and  other  chemicals  for  use  In  solution  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  treatment. 

Technology  can  help  us  to  counteract  the 
several  diverse  pressures  leading  to  higher 
costs  in  the  mining  Industry,  but  some  major 
breakthroughs  are  needed.  One  such  pos- 
sibility Is  that  very  large  and  low-grade  cop- 
per deposits  not  previously  profitable  to  mine 
might  soon  be  fractured  by  nuclear  explo- 
sion or  other  high-pressure  technique  and 
chemlcaUy  leached  of  their  copper  contents, 
as  Is  now  being  demonstrated  in  uranium 
mining. 

In  metallurgy,  especially,  I  believe  wo  are 
on  the  verge  of  discoveries  with  enormous 
implications.  Our  Industry  is  dealing  with 
the  metallic  elements,  those  building  blocks 
from  which  almost  everything  In  the  world 
and  the  universe  Is  made.  We  are  learning  to 
alter    their    nature    and    create    new    com- 
binations of  mineral  elements.  Of  the  one 
hundred  odd  elements  foimd  In  nature,  about 
80%  are  metallic.  Over  the  eons  of  the  earth's 
history  some  of  these  elements  have  under- 
gone mutation  through  high  radiation  from 
bursts  of  solar  energy,  through  exposure  to 
extreme    heat    and    cold    and    from    other 
phenomena.  Now  we  are  learning  to  create 
such  changes  in  the  laboratory  and  in  pro- 
duction plants  through  mixing  or  alloying 
these  elements   In   a   vacuum,   In   an   Inert 
atmosphere.    In    a    magnetic    field,    under 
radiation  or  many  other  exotic  environments 
and  conditions.  As  a  result  new  materials 
with  new  characteristics  emerge  and  we  are 
learning  to  form,  manufacture  and  use  them. 
There  are  literally  millions  of  possible  new 
combinations.   Having  such   new  elemental 
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materials  to  work  with  can  and  is  opening  a 
whole  new  world  of  structures  and  con- 
ttruetUm  materials. 

Of  course,  we  must  realize  that  It  Is  not 
possible  to  have  a  technologically  based 
society  without  making  some  changes  In  the 
environment  and  producing  some  wastes  that 
reqxiire  disposal.  In  maintaining  the  neces- 
sities and  amenities  of  life  we  have  created 
problems. 

I  wish  there  were  more  time  this  morning 
to  deal  with  man's  newest  crusade,  ecology. 
I  am  proud  that  the  mining  industry  has,  for 
a  long  time,  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
work.  We  have  done  much.  More  has  to  be 
done  and  in  less  time.  Our  Job  Is  to  see  that 
Industry,  the  government  and  the  public  all 
get  their  money's  worth. 

The  conquest  of  pollution  and  recovery  of 
an  acceptable  environment  wUl  add  another 
cost  factor  which  we  cannot  recover  from 
waste  products  nor  assess  promptly  enough 
upon  the  consimier.  I  think  we  In  the  United 
States  should  apologize  for  exporting  world- 
wide another  problem  before  we  have  tba 
solution  ourselves. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  that  this  is  the 
first  generation  which  has  the  skills,  suffi- 
cient ability  and  technological  know-how  to 
solve  these  problems  If  we  will  orient  our- 
selves and  apply  them.  There  will  be  difficult 
pcoblems  in  applying  these  skills  and  tech- 
nologies and  In  allocating  the  costs  of  pollu- 
tion control.  With  Intensive  development  of 
new  technological  processes  and  procedures 
the  mining  industry  Is  progressing  rapidly 
toward  a  solution  of  many  of  the  most  aggra- 
vating of  these  problems.  It  will  not  advance 
the  cause  to  enact  untimely  and  excessive 
pollution  standards  that  cannot  be  achieved 
simply  to  fulfill  an  emotional  need. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  of 
pollution  indicates  and  estimates  that  the 
rising  curve  of  pollution  could  be  leveled  off 
In  the  United  States  In  ten  to  twelve  years, 
without  interfering  with  essential  services, 
through  the  expenditure  by  Industry  and 
government  combined  of  some  $30  billion  to 
(40  billion  per  year.  Initially,  we  would  not 
have  the  technology  at  hand  properly  to  uti- 
lize these  simis,  but  If  we  saved  the  balance 
for  future  spending  we  would  accumulate 
enough  money  and  knowledge  in  the  course 
of  ten  to  twelve  years  to  arrest  the  Increase 
of  pollutants,  although  we  would  not  mate- 
rially reduce  the  total  volume  of  them.  More- 
over, if  this  were  once  accomplished  we  would 
then  have  the  opportunity,  during  the  second 
decade,  to  work  upon  reduction  of  pollutants 
and  In  time  reach  satisfactory  goals. 

Of  course.  In  the  end  the  public  will  have 
to  i>ay  for  this  ambitious  crusade.  Only  If  we 
approach  the  ecological  problem  gradually 
Instead  of  convulsively  will  the  increased 
cost  In  terms  of  metal  prices  be  kept  at  a 
relatively  acceptable  and  manageable  level. 
What  part  of  these  costs  will  be  translated 
Into  price  is  a  matter  of  such  factors  as  what 
kind  of  tax  treatment  the  government  Is 
going  to  grant  for  this  type  of  expenditure. 
There  Is  also  talk  of  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage industry  to  move,  such  as  faster  tax 
write-offs  or  even  tax  forgiveness.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  low  Interest  loans 
by  government.  Much  will  depend  on  what 
part  government  Itself  is  going  to  play  In 
research  and  In  technological  developments 
In  this  field,  as  well  as  in  aiding  the  financ- 
ing of  the  capital  Investments  required.  The 
fact  Is  now  that  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
answers  to  many  of  our  most  pressing  and 
persistent  problems. 

I  think  you  must  appreciate  that  we  have 
been  Incurring  costs  for  controlling  the  en- 
vironment for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Anaconda  alone  has  already  spent  over  the 
years  between  $75  million  and  $100  million 
directly  on  these  problems  and  currently 
we  will  spend  $10  million  to  $12  million  per 
year  upon  projects  to  help  solve  environ- 
mental  problems. 

In  the  mining  Indiatry  smelting  pre- 
sents the  most  Immediate  challenge  because 


fire  metallurgy  or  burning  Is  the  basis  of 
the  process.  Some  major  producers.  Includ- 
ing Anaconda,  are  now  in  the  pilot  plant  or 
advanced  stage  testing  new  processes  for 
producing  pure  copper  from  concentrates  in 
a  closed  chemical  circuit,  thus  eliminating 
reduction  by  fire  metaUurgy.  Such  a  system 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  smelting  and  re- 
fining as  well  as  eliminate  objectionable 
emissions  Into  the  atmosphere. 

The  Increasing  amounts  that  are  being 
sp>ent  on  pollution  controls  are,  of  course, 
only  one  fcMrtor  In  the  steadily  rising  cost 
of  producing  oopper.  Since  World  War  11  the 
cost  world-wide  has  been  going  up,  on  the 
average,  slightly  more  than  5%  per  year. 
This  trend  will  likely  continue.  The  older 
producing  areas  of  the  world  are  being 
tapped  of  ever  lower-grade  ores.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  United  States  back  in  1890  the 
average  ore  grade  was  6%  content;  by  1925 
ore  with  1.5%  copper  was  mineable  at  a  prof- 
it; and  today  we  are  developing  both  open 
pit  and  underground  mines  with  ores  con- 
taining less  than  ^2  of  1%  copper.  Through- 
out the  world,  the  average  grade  of  ore  being 
mined  today  Is  about  1%  recoverable  copper 
and  this  grade  will  be  reduced  the  longer 
our  reserves  are  mined.  Already  capital  costs 
for  plant  have  risen  from  about  $1,600  per 
ton  of  annual  capacity  In  1945  to  over  $3,000 
ton  of  capacity  today.  One  prophetic  soul 
has  estimated  that  this  figure  will  reach 
$5,000  per  ton  of  capacity  by  the  year  1980. 

Assuming  the  1970  cost  figure  is  reason- 
ably accurate,  when  It  Is  multiplied  by  the 
tonnage  of  capacity  extensions  planned  over 
the  next  five  years  we  are  talking  about 
more  than  $6  billion  In  new  capital  Invest- 
ment. Inevitably,  competition  for  large 
sums  of  borrowed  money  at  this  time  when 
money  is  scarce  and  high  cost  further  adds 
to  the  cost,  as  do  Increased  expenses  of 
operating  mines  in  countries  where  pollt- 
loal  developments,  extraordinary  taxes, 
tariffs,  import  duties,  etc.  are  an  exces- 
sively high  additional  burden. 

In  operating  economics — the  coat  of  labor 
particularly — but  also  prices  of  certain 
equipment  and  machinery  are  rising  much 
faster  than  their  contributions  to  produc- 
tivity. 

The  collective  effort  being  made  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Congo.  Zambia.  Chile  and 
Peru  to  control  production,  markets  and 
prices  of  copper  and  associated  mineral  ele- 
ment* is  also  a  factor  in  the  world  metal  pic- 
ture. I  mention  this  feature  particularly  be- 
cause it  will  be  a  dommant  factor  in  the  cop- 
per scene  in  the  years  ahead.  It  has  caused 
and  will  continue  to  cause  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  mineral  deposits  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  world  where  the  atmosphere  Is 
considered  to  be  more  stable  and  dependable. 
It  will  at  the  same  time  tend  to  discourage 
the  Investment  of  capital  and  the  indispens- 
able technology  which  goes  along  with  capital 
In  less  inviting  areas. 

The  activities  of  these  governments  will 
certainly  affect  prices,  a  complicated,  con- 
troversial and  extremely  perplexing  aspect  of 
the  copper  business.  Political  and  social 
forces  have  played  a  more  influential  role  in 
the  sharp  movements  of  copper  prices  over 
the  past  several  years  than  has  simple  com- 
petitive economics.  As  a  result,  producer -con- 
sumer factors  and  interests  have  been  less 
Infiuentlal  in  the  pricing  of  copper  than  the 
Inter -play  of  political  events  in  copper  pro- 
ducing countries,  hot  and  cold  wars,  nation- 
alization or  partial  nationalization  of  mines, 
continuing  labor  difficulties  and  the  moods 
and  expectations  of  speculators. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  had  a  two-price  sys- 
tem but  a  multi-price  system  In  copper.  It 
largely  steajis  from  the  contrasting  pricing 
policies  of  the  major  copper  producers  versus 
those  of  the  goverrmients  of  Chile,  Zambia, 
the  Congo  and  Peru  which  four  countries 
have  an  organization  called  CIPEC.  To  these 
prices  have  been  added  the  Comex  Price,  the 
Mexican  Prioe,  and  the  Canadian  Price,  etc. 


It  Is  the  view  of  most  oopper  producers  that 
a  degree  of  stability,  both  as  to  prices  and  to 
production  Is  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
the  industry  and  of  the  countries  where  pro- 
ducers are  supported  in  this  view  by  the  bulk 
of  the  consuming  industries  and  by  certain 
world  agencies,  including  the  United  Nations. 

This  viewpoint  is  not  an  attempt  to  thwart 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand — the  tradi- 
tional regulator  of  price — but  it  does  mean 
maintaining  a  range  of  prices  at  all  times 
neither  so  high  as  to  cut  consumption  and 
encourage  substitution  nor  so  low  as  to  dis- 
courage expansion  of  existing  facilities  and 
new  mine  development. 

A  policy  of  very  high  prices  and  high  profits 
may  serve  present  needs  for  foreign  exchange 
and  Investment  capital,  but  It  Is  not  well  cal- 
culated In  the  long  term  to  avoid  substitution 
and  thus  reduce  demand.  The  essential  point 
I  wish  to  make  Is  that  both  short  and  long 
range  decisions  are  made  by  consumers  and 
producers  In  the  present — now.  Therefore, 
high  prices — even  for  a  short  period  of  time — 
can  lead,  as  does  short  and  undependable 
supply,  to  substitution  and  thence  to  over- 
expansion  of  production  capacity. 

So  long  as  the  CIPEC  countries  account  for 
a  major  percentage  of  copper  expK>rt8  and 
copper  remains  In  short  supply  CIPEC  policy 
may  survive.  But  In  balanced  or  surplus 
periods  such  as  we  are  now  entering,  the 
CIPEC  countries  may  lack  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline and  financial  resources  to  adhere  to 
and  enforce  a  high  price  policy.  If  so,  rather 
than  give  up  their  role  as  price  arbiters  In 
the  world  copper  market  and  Incur  a  steady 
decline  In  copper  revenues  on  which  the 
governments  of  these  countries  depend  so 
heavily  they  may  look  increasingly  for  cus- 
tomers to  buy  up  production  under  long  term 
contracts  outside  of  established  trade  chan- 
nels. This  could  easily  lead  to  new  and  diverse 
trade  pacts  between  individual  nations  and 
trade  blocs  throughout  the  free  world,  the 
communist  world  and  with  some  third  world 
countries. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  copper  Indus- 
try experiences  a  prolonged  period  of  over- 
supply  m  the  years  Immediately  ahead  we 
shall  see  some  marked  changes  In  the  tradi- 
tional marketing  of  copper.  Competitiveness 
Is  bound  to  be  a  larger  factor  in  the  70 's  than 
It  was  in  the  60'»,  for  In  addition  to  other 
competitive  factors,  we  must  add  statiam 
to  the  equation. 

6o  the  future  of  copper  is  tied  up  not  only 
with  matters  of  ore  grade  and  metallurgical 
developments,  production,  capital  costs, 
marketing  and  price  systems,  but  also  and 
perhaps  primarily  with  political  events  and 
climate.  The  more  developed  countries  of  the 
world  whose  industry  is  owned,  controlled 
and  operated  largely  in  the  private  sector  and 
under  a  free  enterprise  economy  cannot  afford 
to  sit  Idly  by  while  some  less-developed  or 
developing  countries  control  markets,  prices 
and  use  of  raw  materials  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consuming  public.  The  reaction  of  con- 
suming nations  will  be  and  Is  to  develop  ore 
bodies.  Including  large  low-grade  deposits  at 
an  earlier  date  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  This  over  capacity  excess  pro- 
duction situation  could  badly  upset  the 
demand-supply  picture  as  a  depressant  m  the 
1970's  unless  a  statesmanlike  approach  Is 
taken  In  production  and  marketing  practices 
and  In  pricing. 

Until  now,  few  nations  have  had  a  con- 
sistent, well  defined  national  minerals  policy. 
Two  notable  exceptions  are  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, which  have  been  singularly  successful, 
although  they  are  not  metal  producing  coun- 
tries, but  metal  users.  Each  has  a  coordinated 
plan  and  an  overall  direction  embodied  in  an 
Integrated  policy  backed  by  their  respective 
governments.  And  now.  In  the  United  States, 
a  national  minerals  policy  law  has  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  appears  beaded 
for  adoption.  More  and  more  nations  are  be- 
coming aware  that  they  must  have  a  minerals 
policy  consistent  with  obtaining  their  metal 
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ements  and  utilization  thereof.  In  so 

they  too  will  encounter  the  problems 

to  apply  capital  and  technology  In  the 

.Jeveloped  and  developing  nations  In  a 

hat  win  benefit  both  metal  producers 

I  sers.  Investment  goes  where  It  U  Invited 

ncouraged  and  generally  stays  as  long 

s  welcome  and  well  treated.  There  can 

successful  transfer  of  technology  and 

how  without  Investment.  Por  Invest- 

suppUes  the  motivation  and  keeps  the 

r  updated. 

suggestion  given  at  an  International 
ng    conference    recently    Is    the    possl- 
of  creating  a  new,  multi-national  en- 
to    Insure    investments    In    less    stable 
of  the  world.  It  seems  that  multl-na- 
sharlng  of  risks,  by  offering  more  pro- 
and  certainty   than  could  a  single 
agency,    would    help    stimulate    and 
_.„ge  such  needed  investments.  It  could 
)rovlde  a  more  uniformly  available  and 
protective   coverage    (at  a  uniform 
iietltlve    rate),    which    would    also    act 
deterrent  to  expropriation. 
;s  abundantly  clear  that  In  some  cases 
may  be  from  time  to  time  a  desire,  or 
a  compulsion,  that  production  levels, 
levels  and  other  aspects  of  the  busl- 
be   responsive   more   to   localized   socl- 
:al-polltlcal    economics    than    to    the 
facts  of  the  world  market  place. 
1  desires  could  conceivably  have  some 
term   advantage    but    be   contrary    to 
range   Interests.   In  the   face  of   local- 
problems  and  political  pressures  pres- 
on  of  long  range  interests  will  require 
hard,  and  often  painful,  decisions, 
^re   are   many   people    in   the    Industry 
are  fully  competent  to  deal  with  the 
mining  elements,  the  geologists,  the 
.^ors.    the   metallurgists,   the    financial 
■ts.  the  marketers — but  It  Is  going  to 
something  more  to  deal  with  this  last 
element  and  Its  consequences. 
Delleve   I   said    "This    Is   going   to   take 
.'•  It  Is  going  to  take  men  In  re- 

,     positions  In  private  industry  and 

g  )vernment  who  will  look  to  economics, 

and   basic,   and   to    sound    business 

unfettered  by  short  term  political 

„lons.  to  create  and  preserve  long 

benefits  and  goals  and  act  accordingly. 

I  elleve  there  are  such  men.  I  believe  they 

dst.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  realize  that 

leed  for  statesmanship  throughout  the 

(try    was    never    greater.    We    can    only 

that  sound  Judgments,  good  reason  and 

dedication  to  the  overall  best  interests 

the  people,  will  somehow  prevail. 

1  hank  you. 
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ep'Jects  of  tax  reform  act  of 
1169  on  oil  and  gas  company 

PROFTTS 


.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  only  2 

ago,  I  entered  in  the  Record  a  repoii; 

>rlce  Waterhouse  and  Co.  on  the  ef- 

of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  on 

ind  gas  company  profits  and  the  fu- 

availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 

two  vital  sources  of  energy, 
remarked  in  connection  with  the  re- 
that  Federal  authorities  have  im- 
on  the  petroleum  industry  a  reg- 
climate  that  Ignores  economic 
The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
released    their    second    inflation 
that  same  day  and  was  critical  of 
.  petroleum  industry  for  recent  crude 
1  ind  gasoline  price  increases.  Also  that 
day.   the   Washington   Post   pub- 
__  on  its  editorial  page  a  feature  story 
tied  "Looking  Into  the  Price  of  Oil." 
.  President,  I  believe  my  record  here 
'  he  Senate  has  been  consistent  in  sup- 
poit  of  sound  Federal  fiscal  and  mone- 


B[r 


tary  policies  and  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinued   proliferation   of    appropriations 
above  and  in  excess  of  a  balanced  budget 
which  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  inflation. 

The  result  has  been,  of  course,  a  vicious 
cycle  of  price  and  wage  increases. 

In  spite  of  the  administration  inquiry 
into  the  recent  oil  price  increases  and 
the  criticism  of  the  inflation  alert  report, 
a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  will 
undoubtedly  support  the  basic  necessity 
of  the  increases  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
healthy  domestic  oil  industry  capable  of 
developing  the  reserves  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  only  reliable  source  of  energy 
that  can  keep  U.S.  commerce  and  in- 
dustry moving  and  furnish  the  oil  and 
gas  necessary  for  heating,  cooking,  cool- 
ing in  most  American  homes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  was  critical  of  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  because,  the  report 
said,  petroleum  inventories  are  at  a  level 
higher  than  is  normal  for  this  time  of 
year  and  that  apparently  in  response  to 
the  high  level  of  inventories,  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  has  cut  back  the 
levels  of  production  in  Texas  for  Decem- 
ber. Members  of  the  Council  apparently 
have  rather  short  memories  and  should 
look  back  to  September  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  CEA  said  in  a  statement  on 
the  fuel  situation  for  the  winter  of  1970- 
71,  and  I  quote: 

We  call  upon  the  petroleum  indiistry,  the 
coal  industry,  the  railroad  industry  and  oth- 
ers, In  the  light  of  the  national  need,  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  fuels,  as  is  made  feasible 
by  economic  factors.  We  also  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  coal  miners,  the  railroad  workers 
and  other  fuel  and  transportation  workers  to 
help  avert  a  fuel  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  the  petroleum,  coal,  and 
railroad  industries  did  respond  and  did 
so  without  hesitation.  Within  a  few  weeks 
Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln,  chairmsin  of  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  was  able  to  an- 
nounce that  threatened  fuel  shortages  in 
New  England  had  been  taken  care  of 
and  that  inventories  in  that  area  were 
higher  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 
This  was  because,  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  had  the  ex- 
cess producing  capacity  to  make  up  a 
shortfall  of  some  300,000  barrels  per  day 
of  foreign  oil  and  had  the  capability  and 
flexibility  of  converting  refining  facilities 
to  produce  some  250,000  barrels  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  that  was  short  because  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  and  tanker  short- 
age. 

But  as  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
the  total  imputed  industry  effect  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  on  the  industry, 
based  upon  the  data  for  1968  earnings  is 
approximately  $658.  Those  of  us  who  op- 
posed these  changes  at  the  time  pointed 
to  declining  development  of  reserves  of 
both  oil  and  gas  and  the  need  of  higher 
capital  and  exploration  expenditures 
rather  than  less. 

The  added  tax  burden  on  the  petro- 
leum industry  is  estimated  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  25  to  30  cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude — about  the  same  as 
the  recently  armoimced  raise. 

After  extensive  hearings  last  spring, 
the  House  Interior  Committee  said  in 
supporting  the  oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram— with     recommended     changes — 


that  "few,  if  any,  other  major  industries 
have  done  as  well  in  holding  the  line  on 
price  increases  as  has  the  petroleiim  and 
natural  gas  industry." 

Mr.  President,  those  who  insist  on 
more  and  more  imported  oil  refuse  to 
face  the  fact  that  our  present  energy 
crunch  is  largely  the  result  of  imports — 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  east  coast 
residual  oil  and  a  substantial  part  of  aU 
east  coast  refinery  crude  input  has  been 
from  foreign  sources.  There  have  been  no 
quotas  on  east  coast  residual  imports  for 
several  years.  The  present  high  price  of 
residual  oil  is  because  of  almost  total 
dependence  of  east  coast  users  on  the 
world  market. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  viability  and 
the  flexibility  and  the  State  conservation 
and  market  demand  prorationing  laws 
that  the  petroleum  industry  had  the  ca- 
pability of  preventing  a  real  fuel  and 
energy  crisis  in  the  United  States  this 
winter. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  Hollis 
Dole  recently  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  massive  shortfall  in 
crude  oil  imports  to  the  east  coast — 300,- 

000  barrels  a  day — but  that  the  one  thing 
that  has  kept  this  event  out  of  the  news 
media  has  been  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion from  the  prorated  wells  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana. 

So  the  industry  that  has  saved  the  east 
coast  from  its  overdependence  on  foreign 
oil  is  now  snarled  at  by  those  who  insist 
on  more  imports  which  are  not  available 
even  at  prices  now  higher  than  domestic 
prices. 

But  as  Secretary  Dole  says,  the  east 
coast  is  now  short  at  least  half  of  the 
crude  oil  imports  it  would  normally  re- 
ceive and  not  one  person  in  10,000  is  even 
aware  of  it  because  domestic  production 
has  made  good  the  foreign  deficiency. 

Dole  warns,  however,  that — 

...  if  this  scenario,  or  something  simi- 
lar should  be  repeated  a  few  years  from  now — ■ 
and  I  am  ready  to  predict  that  it  will — then 

1  can  assure  you  that  everyone  will  know 
about  it.  There  will  be  grave  concern  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government,  and  all  kinds 
of  extraordinary  remedies  proposed,  includ- 
ing rationing  and  end  use  control  and  the 
newscasts  and  newspapers  will  be  full  of  ac- 
counts of  the  great  oil  crisis  on  the  East 
Coast. 

One  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  months 
following  Pearl  Harbor  In  early  1942  to  find 
a  suitable  parallel. 

This  will  happen  because  we  are  rapidly 
losing  our  cushion  of  spare  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  at  the  present  rate  of  disappear- 
ance, it  will  be  gone  entirely  within  the  next 
few  years.  When  it  is  gone,  we  shall  feel — 
for  the  first  time — the  full  force  of  foreign  oil 
supply  interruptions  directly  as  they  occmi. 
This  will  be  something  totally  new  to  our 
experience :  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  oil 
sources  not  only  for  a  substantial  part  of  our 
normal  supply,  but  for  all  our  emergency  sup- 
ply. Yet,  Ironically,  it  has  been  the  failure  of 
foreign  oU  supply  that  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  our  emergency  needs  for  oil  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

This  disappearance  of  spare  productive  ca- 
pacity vrtll  have  its  effect  upon  the  way  in 
which  we  have  traditionally  chosen  to  sup- 
ply the  petroleum  needs  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Currently,  more  than  half  of  their  petroleum 
support  Is  drawn  from  foreign  sources.  The 
volume  of  these  offshore  procurements  ap- 
proximates a  half  mUUon  barrels  a  day  dur- 
ing the  cxirrent  fiscal  year.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  this  at  an  acceptable  risk,  until 


the  present,  because  in  a  pinch  we  had  the 
spare  capacity  in  oxir  domestic  petroleum  lo- 
gistics system  to  replace  our  entire  offshore 
procurement  with  domestic  products  and  at 
the  same  time  honor  the  full  requirements  of 
the  civilian  economy.  Our  offshore  military 
procurements  have,  therefore,  constituted  a 
latent  but  non-exclusive  claim  upon  our 
domestic  bupply  of  petroleum  products  untU 
now. 

With  the  passing  of  our  spare  productive 
capacity,  however,  this  claim  will  cease  to  be 
non-exclusive  and  instesMi  become  preemp- 
tive. And  It  Is  very  likely  to  do  so  at  precisely 
the  moment  when  Imports  to  the  United 
States  have  also  been  cut  off.  so  that  the 
force  of  the  interruption  wUl  fall  with  double 
weight  upon  the  civilian  economy. 

Or  listen  to  what  some  others  have  to 
say  about  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  squeeze. 
About  the  time  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness were  calling  on  the  petroleum 
industry  to  bring  forth  new  fuel  supplies 
to  make  up  an  import  shortfall,  an  in- 
teresting article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  This  article  points  to  the 
Nation's  tumbling  energy  resource  struc- 
ture. 

That  is  not  the  view  of  an  alarmist, 
the  writer  observes,  but  a  documented 
staff  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  article  points  to  the  growing  self- 
suflBciency  of  the  Communist  world  in  oil 
and  gas  while  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
using  UP  its  excess  capacity  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
sources. 

The  article  quotes  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Petro- 
leum Geologists  as  saying  there  is  enough 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  beneath  U.S. 
soil  and  that  the  future  discovery  poten- 
tial of  the  United  States  remains  very 
high.  But  he  cites  the  profit  squeeze 
caused  by  increasing  costs  and  fairly 
static  crude  prices  for  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted decline  in  exploratory  drilling  for 
more  than  10  years.  He  adds  that  now 
when  the  Nation  needs  new  discoveries 
we  find  the  Gtovernment  cutting  tax  in- 
centives and  threatening  lower  crude 
prices  by  brandishing  the  club  of  in- 
creased Import  of  foreign  crude. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Use  Is  Soaking:  U.S.  Oil,  Gas  Squeeze 

Suggests  Fuel  Crisis 

(By  Guy  A.  Goodine) 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Could  It  happen  to  the 
United  States  as  It  did  to  Japan  In  the 
1940s? 

The  nation's  energy  resources  structure  is 
tumbling.  That  Is  not  the  view  of  an  alarmist 
or  of  an  oU  Industry  looking  for  higher  prices. 
It  is  a  documented  staff  report  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

The  U.S.  is  using  14.4  million  barrels  of 
petroleum  products  per  day.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  over  1958,  and  it  Is 
expected  to  increase  by  66  percent  in  the 
next  10  years.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
nation's  energy  is  supplied  by  oil  and  gas. 

During  the  final  stages  of  World  War  IT, 
much  of  Japan's  forces  were  grounded  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  fuel  for  ships  and 
aircraft.  *^ 


The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  made  Itself  felt 
in  Japan  with  domestic  needs  soaring  yearly 
and  dependence  on  Imports  at  a  peak. 

Now  the  Communist  world  Is  beginning  to 
overtake  its  problems  of  self-sufficiency  In 
the  petroleum  market.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geologists  says  Com- 
munist China  has  become  nearly  self-suffi- 
cient with  total  proved,  plus  probable  re- 
serves, and  production  shovtring  tremendous 
gains. 

Poland  has  an  active  petroleum  Industry; 
new  discoveries  in  Hungary  are  reversing  its 
dependence  on  imported  oil  and  gas;  Yugo- 
slavia's oil  industry  is  growing  on  all  fronts; 
Bulgaria  is  in  a  long-range  program  expected 
to  double  its  output  by  1980,  and  the  Russian 
oil  Industry  is  booming. 

Kenneth  H.  Crandall,  former  president  of 
the  AAPG,  says  the  U.S.  oil  industry  has 
found  itself  in  a  paradoxical  situation.  _ 

"The  nation's  requirements  for  petroleum 
products  continues  its  steady  escalation  and, 
since  new  discoveries  are  not  keeping  up  with 
rising  production,  this  is  resulting  in  rapid 
use  of  ovir  excess  producing  capacity,"  Cran- 
dall said. 

He  agrees  there  is  enough  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  beneath  U.S.  soil  and  "future 
discovery  potential  of  the  U.S.  remains  very 
high." 

But  he  cites  the  "profit  squeeze  caused  by 
increasing  costs  and  fairly  static  crude 
prices"  for  an  almost  uninterrupted  decline 
in  exploratory  drilling  for  more  than  10 
years.  He  adds  now,  when  the  nation  needs 
new  discoveries,  "we  find  the  government 
cutting  tax  incentives  and  threatening  lower 
crude  prices  by  brandishing  the  club  of  in- 
creased   Imports    of    foreign    crude." 

Crandall  Isn't  hitting  the  "panic  button" 
as  some  congressional  witnesses  have  in  testi- 
mony that  said  national  security  was  being 
jeopardized  by  lack  of  petroleum  production. 

He  does  say,  however,  "one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  U.S.  public  has  not  been 
broxight  to  realize  the  predicament  It  Is  In." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Another  ray  of  hope, 
Mr.  President,  Is  the  final  recognition  of 
the  dangers  Inherent  in  foreign  oil  de- 
pendence by  even  some  from  New  Eng- 
land, An  area  whose  representatives  con- 
tinue to  demand  an  end  to  oil  Import 
quotas  in  spite  of  recent  events. 

In  a  speech  in  October  to  the  Northern 
Textile  Association  in  Whitefleld,  NJI., 
Charles  W.  Colson,  special  counsel  to 
President  Nixon,  reversed  his  stand  on 
the  oil  import  Issue  and  said  that  recent 
events  had  proved  "how  questionable 
many  of  our  basic  assumptions  were." 

Colson  was  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  he  had  not  fully  understood  the  im- 
plications of  almost  total  dependence  on 
supposedly  secure  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum. 

We  just  can't  keep  blaming  the  quota  sys- 
tem, even  if  it  is  the  handiest  "whipping 
boy." 

He  said: 

The  effect  of  the  quota  program,  while  ad- 
mittedly resulting  In  higher  oil  cost  to  the 
consumer  through  the  60'8,  has  left  us  less 
captive  to  the  current  disruption  than  we 
otherwise  would  have  been.  If  we  had  not 
maintained  a  reserve  production  capacity  in 
the  country,  had  we  not  protected  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry,  had  we  not  maintained 
imports  at  something  around  12  per  cent  of 
total  domestic  production,  we  would  in  New- 
England  and  elsewhere  today  be  experienc- 
ing a  major  shortage  of  oil — not  just  a  tight 
supply  situation.  If  we  had  tnily  become 
dependent  on  Imports,  we  might  very  well  be 
out  of  oil  altogether.  In  fact,  it  Is  the 
oil  Import  quota  program  which  has  pro- 


tected our  domestic  capacity  which  will  pre- 
vent a  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  message  the 
public  needs  to  know  rather  than  the 
continued  attacks  by  the  industry's 
chronic  detractors  and  the  same  tired  old 
arguments  about  Otate  production  con- 
trols, more  imports  from  Canada  while 
Canada  Imports  more  than  half  her  own 
requirements  and  singling  out  the  petro- 
leum industry  for  the  threat  of  price 
controls  which  have  proved  such  a  miser- 
able failure  In  the  case  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Dr.  Paul 
W.  McCracken  recently  suggested  a  re- 
examination of  east  coast  overdepend- 
ence on  imported  oil,  particularly  resid- 
ual oil. 

In  view  of  the  hard  lessons  learned  in 
the  present  emergency — lessons  some  ap- 
parently refuse  to  learn — there  may  be  a 
need  for  legislative  quotas.  The  dangers 
inherent  in  any  slgniAcant  dependence 
on  eastern  hemisphere  oil  or  natural  gas 
may  Indicate  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
legislative  limitation  to  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  events  of  recent  months 
and  other  shortages  brought  on  by  Mid- 
dle East  explosions  of  previous  years. 

As  Secretary  Dole  noted,  it  has  been 
the  failure  of  foreign  oil  supply  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  emergency  needs 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  and  I  have  debated  the 
shoe  import  against  oil  import  question 
before.  I  note  that  he  has  entered  in  the 
Record,  the  percent  of  total  market  sup- 
ply of  imported  footwear  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  figures,  is  estimated  at  29.5  per- 
cent for  1970. 

He  says  that  more  than  85.000  Job 
opportunities  for  American  workers  will 
be  lost  this  year  because  of  shoe  imports. 
He  predicts  that  by  the  year  1975  it  Is 
expected  that  more  than  175,000  job  op- 
portunities will  be  lost  unless  we  do 
something  now. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
HEunpshire  and  would  like  again  to  point 
out  to  him  that  the  penetration  of  oil 
imports  into  the  U.S.  market  is  even 
higher  than  his  figure  for  shoes,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics. 

The  12  y2  percent  of  domestic  crude 
production  limitation  on  imported  crude 
is  absolutely  meaningless  because  of  ex- 
emptions and  exceptions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  program  since  1965. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  no  quotas 
at  all  on  residual  imported  on  the  entire 
east  coast  and  other  exceptions  have 
been  made  for  other  areas. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  total  crude 
imports  from  all  sources  are  at  the  rate 
of  1,363,000  barrels  per  day  and  that 
refined  products,  pilncipally  heavy  fuel 
oil,  are  2,001,000  barrels  per  day.  Do- 
mestic production — crude  and  natural 
gas  liquids— is  at  the  rate  of  10,058,000 
barrels  per  day. 

That  means  we  are  actually  import- 
ing at  the  rate  of  33.4  percent  of  do- 
mestic production. 

So  I  agree  with  Senator  McIntyre 
that  we  need  to  realize  exactly  what  is 
happening  to  domestic  shoe,  textile,  oil, 
steel,  and  other  domestic  industries. 

As  one  of  those  who  supported  shoe 
quotas  in  the  trade  bill,  I  appreciate 
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Seiator  McIntyrs's  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 

about  those  of  us  who  "refused  to 

a  cruel  blow  be  dealt  to  these  Amer- 

by  dropping  the  shoe  section  out 

^e  trade  bill." 

hope    Senator    McIntyrb    will    be 
^y  concerned  about  oil  workers  and, 
fact,  his  own  constituents  who  could 
themselves  in  for  a  cold  winter  were 
u)t  for  the  domestic  oil  industry. 
'  Those  who  continue  to  assail  the  petro- 
industry  in  the  interest  of  consum- 
„  may  actually  be  doing  the  Amerl- 
.  consumer  a  great  disservice, 
believe  the  American  consumer  would 
jr  to  pay  a  fair  and  equitable  price 
a  secure  and  dependable  supply  of 
oU,  gasoline,  and  electricity  rather 
thjoi  save  a  few  cents  on  a  foreign  sup- 
that  could  be  curtailed  or  cut  off  at 
whim  of  a  dictator  or  by  the  joint  ac- 
of    oil    producing    nations.    About 
.--fourths  of  the  known  free-world 
reserves  are  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Nctrth  Africa,  certainly  not  one  of  the 
stable  areas  of  the  world, 
rhe   Price   Waterhouse   study   of   38 
Arierican  oil  companies  to  which  I  re- 
fei}red  shows  that  despite  a  7.9-percent 

;e  in  revenues  by  the  group  in  1969 

1968,  net  income  fell  1.6  percent.  On 
doknestic  operations,  the  rate  of  return 
declined  from  12.2  percent  in  1968  to  11 
....  in  1969,  and  this  rate  of  return 
significantly  below  the  average  re- 
tuiTi  of  11.7  percent  reported  for  all  man- 
uficturing  companies. 

rhose  who  continue  to  single  out  the 
companies  for  price  policies  that  are 
inevitable  if  they  are  to  remain  solvent 
to  ignore  the  facts  brought  out 
,  the  Price  Waterhouse  report. 
Rather    than   the   continued   harass- 
to  which  America's  principal  en- 
industry  has  been  subjected  it  is 
time  that  the  Federal  Government 
some  encouragement  toward  de- 
of  the  domestic  energy  sources 
for  our  rapidly  increasing  fu- 
_  requirements. 
And  the  public  should  know  that  com- 
with  other  prices,  crude  oU.  home 
oil,  gasoline,  and  natural  gas 
not  reflected  the  Inflationary  trend 
,  as  much  as  other  products,  and 
the   petroleum   industry  has   ab- 
1  a  large  part  of  its  higher  labor, 
machinery,  and  other  costs  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  price  increases. 
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THE   SON   TAY   RAID 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
specter  of  American  servicemen  lan- 
guishing in  North  Vietnamese  prisons 
and  the  thought  of  wives  and  families 
not  knovving  the  fate  of  men  missing  in 
BX  tion  in  Vietnam  stirs  our  emotions. 
N  )ne  of  us  like  this  situation.  All  of  us 
would  like  to  have  these  men  back  and 
fcr  these  families  to  be  reunited. 

This  was  an  emotional  matter  long 
b<  fore  the  recent  unsuccessful  effort  to 
re  scue  POWs  from  the  compound  at  Son 
Tiy,  near  Hanoi.  Based  on  mail  I  have 
r«  ceived  in  the  last  few  days,  that  effort 
and  subsequent  publicity  have  made  It 
ei  en  more  of  an  emotional  Issue,  to  the 
extent  that  It  frequently  obscures  rea- 
«  n. 


I  was  aware  that  in  questioning  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  when  he  volim- 
teered  to  testify  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  I  would  inevi- 
tably be  accused  by  some  of  disparaging 
those  who  conducted  the  raid  or  not  car- 
ing about  the  prisoners.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  stated 
my  position  on  this  subject.  I  have  cor- 
responded with  constituents  and  other 
interested  persons,  and  I  have,  like  most 
Senators,  met  with  families  and  friends 
of  those  missing  or  held  captive.  My  po- 
sition has  always  been  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  bring  all  our  men  home — 
including  the  prisoners — and  to  insure 
that  the  POW  list  does  not  grow  Is  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war,  and  I  have  dedi- 
cated myself  to  this  purpose. 

In  June  1969,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  then  the  North  Vietnamese 
President.  In  this  letter,  sent  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
referred  to  the  qiiestion  of  the  prisoners 
as  a  "purely  humanitarian  one"  and 
made  a  personal  appeal  for  names  of 
American  prisoners  to  be  made  public. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord,  as 

follows : 

Jtrm  26,  1969. 

President  Ho  Chi  Minh, 

Hanoi, 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Dbar  Mb.  Psesdwmt:  I  am  sure  that  you 
Itnow  b»w  mucb  I  would  like  to  aee  an  end 
to  the  war  \n  Vietnam  which  has  brought 
such  sorrow  to  the  people  of  your  country 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  mine.  One  of  the 
most  tragic  consequences  ot  any  war  Is  that 
questions  which  seem  obviously  to  be  pure- 
ly humanitarian  In  nature  often  become  en- 
meshed In  political  and  military  Issues. 

One  question  that  seems  to  me  to  be  In 
this  purely  humanitarian  category  la  the 
Identity  oT  those  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  anguish  of  those  American  families 
whose  men  are  missing  In  Vietnam  Is  all  the 
more  severe  when  they  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  these  men  are  alive  because  they  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  are  prisoners. 

I  am  writing  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  you  to  make  public  the  names  of  those 
Americans  you  are  holding  as  prisoners  of 
war.  I  believe  that  such  an  action  on  your 
part  would  have  an  Important  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  public  attitudes  In  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.  PULBRICHT, 

I  Chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  before  his  death,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Ho  Chi  Minh,  dated  July  25, 
1969.  I  would  like  to  quote  one  relevant 
paragraph : 

with  regard  to  captured  American  mili- 
tary men,  the  question  will  be  solved  at  the 
same  time  as  the  whole  of  the  10-polnt  solu- 
tion. It  cannot  be  taken  up  as  a  separate 
Issue,  and  the  Nixon  Administration  must 
bear  full  responslblUty  for  the  delay  In  the 
settlement  of  this  question  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Vietnam  problem  aa  a  whole. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
icans were  being  urged  to  write  the  Pre- 
mier of  North  Vietnam  on  this  subject,  I 
wrote  to  the  Premier,  Pham  Van  Dong. 
To  this  date  I  have  received  no  reply. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
letter  of  June  24,  1970.  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtJKK   24,    1970. 
His  Excellency  Pham  Van  E>ong, 
Premier    of    the    Democratic    Republic    of 
Vietnam,  Hanoi. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Pbemieb:  A  year  ago  I  wrote 
President  Ho  appealing  to  him  to  make  pub- 
lic the  names  of  those  Americans  your  Gov- 
ernment Is  holding  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  now 
make  the  same  appeal  to  you  to  publish  an 
ofBclal  list  of  those  American  military  per- 
sonnel held  prisoner  by  your  Government. 

In  his  reply  to  me.  President  Ho  stated: 
"With  regard  to  captured  American  mili- 
tary men,  the  question  wlU  be  solved  at  the 
same  time  as  the  whole  of  the  10-polnt  so- 
lution. It  cannot  be  taken  as  a  separate 
Issue.  .  .  ." 

The  terrible  plight  of  prisoners  should  not 
be  Involved  In  a  dispute  over  political  and 
military  Issues.  Irrespective  of  the  nature  of 
the  conflict,  a  prisoner  Is.  In  the  words  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  In  the  hands  of 
a  detaining  power  "as  a  result  of  circum- 
stances Independent  of  his  will."  He  should 
be  promptly  Identified,  afforded  an  adequate 
diet  and  medical  care,  permitted  to  com- 
mvmlcate  with  other  prisoners  and  with  the 
exterior,  promptly  repatriated  If  seriously 
sick  or  wounded,  and  at  all  times  be  protect- 
ed from  abuse  and  reprisals.  These  are  pure- 
ly humanitarian  considerations,  not  political 
or  military. 

We  know  that  the  war  has  brought  trag- 
edy, sadness,  hardship  and  uncertainty  to 
the  people  of  your  country,  as  well  as  to  peo- 
ple of  mine.  I  am.  In  my  official  capacity,  do- 
ing everything  I  can  to  end  this  tragic  af- 
fair, and  believe  that  any  humane  action 
on  your  part  In  regard  to  American  prisoners 
of  war  would  have  an  Important  beneficial 
effect  In  hastening  this  objective. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    PULBBIOHT. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  October  3,  1969, 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  International  Conference 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  a  message  from  the 
American  Red  Cross,  calling  on  all 
parties  in  Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on  the  pro- 
tection of  prisoners  of  war.  I  associated 
myself  with  this  appeal  and  Indicated  my 
strong  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Red 
Cross.  I  said: 

I  abhor,  as  I  know  all  Senators  do,  the 
fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  failed  to  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  Treatment  of  Prisoners  which  It  signed. 

The  leaders  in  Hanoi  shoiUd  know  that  the 
American  people,  although  divided  over  the 
war,  are  united  In  their  concern  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners;  wherever  they  may  be  held. 

I  have  done  everything  within  my  power 
to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give 
decent  treatment  to  U.S.  prisoners  and  to 
release  their  names.  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  I  in- 
formed Mrs.  Bobby  Vinson  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  now  national  coordinator  of 
the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia,  of  a  conversation  with 
Prime  Minister  Alaf  Palme  of  Sweden  In 
which  I  raised  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 


December  4,  1970 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNE  8,  1970. 

Mrs.  Bobby  Vinson, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Mrs.  Vinson:  Mr.  Hoyt  Purvis  of  my 
office  has  told  me  of  your  interest  In  having 
me  discuss  with  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister 
the  matter  of  American  prisoners  In  North 
Vietnam.  I  did  raise  this  question  with  the 
Prime  Minister  when  he  came  to  the  Com- 
mittee last  Thursday,  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  Is  attempting  to  do  everything  he  can  to 
persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to  treat  the 
prisoners  with  consideration  and.  If  It  is  at 
all  possible,  to  have  those  who  are  sick  re- 
leased. He  ha.-s  already  taken  the  matter  up 
on  other  occasions,  and  he  says  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  that  he  can. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cited  these  several  examples  as  evi- 
dence of  my  continuing  concern  about 
this  matter.  There  appears  to  be  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  to  Imply  that  those 
who  question  our  policies  in  Vietnam  do 
not  care  about  the  prisoners.  This  is  as 
absurd  as  the  implication  during  the  re- 
cent political  campaign — which  the 
American  people  did  not  buy — that  law 
and  order  is  a  partisan  Issue.  It  Is  not  a 
partisan  question,  just  as  the  matter  of 
the  prisoners  is  not  a  partisan  one,  but 
a  humanitarian  question,  which  tran- 
scends political  differences. 

I  must  state,  however,  that  I  remain 
imconvinced  that  the  commando  raid  on 
Son  Tay  was  the  best  way  to  bring  about 
the  release  of  all  the  prisoners,  despite 
the  courageous  and  bold  action  of  those 
who  took  part.  As  I  understand  it,  if  the 
raid  had  been  successful,  some  15  to  70 
POW's  might  have  been  rescued.  This 
assumes  that  all  the  prisoners,  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  enfeebled,  would  have 
made  it.  The  planners  must  also  have  as- 
sumed that  there  would  be  no  retaliation 
against  the  other  Americans  being  held 
prisoner  at  other  places,  an  assumption 
I  hope  Is  valid  but  do  not  believe  is  well 
founded.  I  understand  there  are  more 
than  400  Americans  known  to  be  in  North 
Vietnamese  hands  and  about  400  listed 
as  missing  In  action  in  North  Vietnam. 

Since  the  mission  was  undertaken,  I 
certainly  wish  it  had  been  successful,  al- 
though there  apparently  had  been  no 
prisoners  at  the  camp  for  as  long  as  3 
months  prior  to  the  raid.  One  of  the 
disturbing  aspects  of  the  mission,  how- 
ever, was  that  It  was  undertaken  in  con- 
cert with  a  number  of  other  actions  which 
many  would  Interpret  as  an  escalation 
of  the  war,  calling  into  question  this  ad- 
ministration's Intentions.  I  refer  to  the 
air  strikes  on  targets  near  Son  Tay — 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  originally 
denied — and  the  subsequent  bombing  in 
the  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

Additionally,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
administration's  lack  of  candor  about 
this  whole  series  of  events.  According  to 
press  reports,  the  news  of  the  Sontay 
raid  was  made  public  to  avoid  a  new 
"credibility  problem." 

The  New  York  Times  of  November  29 
reported: 

Hanoi  kept  charging  casualties  far  to  the 
north,   near   its   capital,   however,   and  the 
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Pentagon  could  not  satisfy  reporters'  sus- 
picions. 

The  December  7  issue  of  Newsweek 
makes  this  report: 

At  first,  the  Administration  hoped  to  keep 
the  raid  a  secret.  Despite  North  Vietnamese 
claims  that  U.S.  planes  had  bombed  targets 
near  Hanoi,  killing  49  civilians  and  Injuring 
a  number  of  POWs,  Pentagon  spokesmen  In- 
sisted that  U.S.  bombers  had  not  ventured 
beyond  the  19th  parallel,  some  140  miles 
south  of  the  enemy  capital.  But  when  It  be- 
came apparent  that  this  contention  was  not 
universally  accepted.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  decided  to  "go  public"  on  the 
POW  operation.  .  .  .  Laird  gave  a  partial 
account  of  the  raid  at  a  Washington  news 
conference.  But  he  still  insisted  that  no  "ord- 
nance" (bombs,  rockets  or  shells)  had  been 
used  north  of  the  19th  parallel.  And  he  said 
that  Son  Tay  had  no  connection  with  the 
panhandle  strikes. 

The  Secretai-y  was  quoted  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  newspapers  as 
saying: 

There  was  no  ordnance  Involved  as  far  as 
North  Vietnam  was  concerned  above  the  19th 
parallel  Involved  In  those  diversionary  mis- 
sions which  were  flown  by  the  United  States 
Navy. 

When  Secretary  Laird  requested  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee the  following  day,  November  24, 
he  did  not  alter  this  position. 

But,  as  Newsweek  reported: 

still,  many  observers  harbored  a  suspicion 
that  the  full  story  had  not  yet  been  told,  and 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  their  doubts  were  con- 
firmed by  an  apparent  Presidential  Indiscre- 
tion. At  a  White  House  dinner  for  recuperat- 
ing servicemen,  Mr.  Nixon  confided  to  some 
of  his  guests  that  air  strikes  had  been  con- 
ducted In  the  vicinity  of  Son  Tay  to  provide 
cover  for  the  raid.  The  next  day,  Pentagon 
officials  confessed  that  ordnance — Including 
Shrike  air-to-ground  missiles — had  Indeed 
been  used  against  enemy  emplacements.  But 
they  argued  that  the  civilian  casualties 
claimed  by  Hanoi  could  have  resulted  when 
North  Vietnamese  missiles  fell  back  to  earth. 

In  this  coxmection,  I  would  also  like 
to  refer  to  three  highly  significant  arti- 
cles which  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  yesterday,  December  3.  One  of 
these  articles,  by  David  Kraslow,  reports 
that  the  raid  on  Sontay  was  conducted 
without  consultation  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  a  most  unusual  pro- 
cedure for  this  type  of  operation. 

It  has  become  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
whatsoever,  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  not  consulted,  nor  Its  advice 
requested  on  the  subject  of  the  presence 
of  American  prisoners  at  the  Sontay 
prison  at  the  time  of  the  raid  or  during 
several  weeks  preceding  the  raid.  Months 
before  the  raid  the  CIA  supplied  the 
Pentagon  officials  a  description  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  prison, 
but  not  about  the  presence  of  prisoners. 
Obviously  the  failure  to  ask  the  CIA 
about  the  prisoners'  presence  was  not  an 
oversight. 

A  second  article,  by  George  McArthur, 
states: 

Some  Intelligence  experts  in  Saigon— while 
denying  specific  knowledge  of  the  event — 
think  it  IB  almost  certain  that  leaders  of 
the  commando  raid  on  Son  Tay  knew  the 
camp  was  empty. 


The  third  article  is  a  report  on  a  press 
conference  held  by  Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  J. 
Manor.  General  Manor  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  American  prisoners  of  war 
"probably"  were  being  removed  from 
Sontay  about  3  months  ago,  just  about 
the  time  the  group  of  commandos  began 
training  for  the  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  three  most  informa- 
tive articles,  and  an  editorial,  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(FYom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  3,  1970] 
Nixon,  Lairo  Ordered  POW  Raid  Without 
Consulting  CIA 

(By  David  Kraslow) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  gave  the  go- 
ahead  order  for  the  raid  on  the  Son  Tay  POW 
camp  In  North  Vietnam  without  consulting 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  The  Times 
has  learned. 

Key  senators  who  have  been  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  an  intelligence  lall- 
ure  and  who  have  been  quietly  probing  Into 
the  background  of  the  mission  were  incredu- 
lous when  they  learned  that  the  CIA  was  not 
involved. 

It's  absolutely  Incredible,"  said  one  influen- 
tial senator  familiar  with  defense  and  intel- 
ligence matters  and  who  has  not  been  critical 
of  the  Administration's  policy  in  Vietnam. 
"What  the  hell  do  we  have  a  CIA  and  a  direc- 
tor of  central  intelligence  for?" 

"INCONCEIVABLE"    WITHOTTT   CIA 

A  former  senior  official  who  had  been  Inti- 
mately aware  of  the  operations  of  all  govern- 
ment Intelligence  agencies  for  years  said  he 
would  find  It  "Inconceivable"  to  launch  some- 
thing like  the  Son  Tay  raid  without  bringing 
in  the  CIA. 

Senate  sources  indicated  that  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  may  have  been  advised  of  the 
Son  Tay  operation  In  Its  early  planning 
stage — perhaps  In  August  or  September — but 
that  neither  he  nor  the  CIA  was  further 
consulted  before  the  Nov.  20  raid  at  the  camp. 
Just  23  miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

What  Is  particularly  troubling  to  compe- 
tent observers  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  In 
the  government  Is  that  they  have  believed  for 
some  years  that  the  CIA  has  had  agents  in 
North  Vietnam. 

What  Information  the  CIA  had  or  might 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  agents  or  by 
other  means  on  whether  U.S.  prisoners  were 
at  Son  Tay  before  the  raid  was  ordered  could 
not  be  determined. 

The  CIA  declined  to  comment  on  that  or 
on  the  question  of  whether  it  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  Son  Tay  operation. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said 
"we  absolutely  won't  talk  about"  the  nature 
or  source  of  the  most  recent  official  Intelli- 
gence available  to  Laird  and  upon  which  he 
relied  in  recommending  execution  of  the 
Son  Tay  mission. 

WHITE    HOUSE    "CAN'T    TALK" 

A  White  House  official  said,  "I  won't  say 
one  way  or  another  whether  the  CIA  was  in- 
volved. I  Just  cant  talk  about  It." 

Other  sources  said  they  were  certain  that 
other  than  interviews  with  the  nine  U.S. 
prisoners  released  by  North  Vietnam  Laird 
relied  on  Information  supplied  by  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  the  Intelligence 
arm  of  the  Pentagon. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  the  White  Hotise  official 
said,  "that  the  intelligence  available  to  the 
President  on  this  matter  was  aa  good  as  It 
could  have  been." 
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That  Is  precisely  the  question  that  has 
ci  used  deep  concern  in  Congress,  the  State 
D  "partment  and  elsewhere  since  the  Son  Tay 
n  Iders  returned  empty-handed  and  since 
Lilrd's  vtigue  testimony  on  the  Intelligence 
issue  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
C  )innilttee  Nov.  24. 

The  critical  question  In  this  regard  came  up 
li ,  the  following  exchange  between  Sen.  John 
Sierman  Cooper    (R-Ky.)    and  Laird: 

Cooper:  "Are  you  able  to  state  the  period 
o '  time  in  days  between  the  date  when 
p  Isoners  of  war  were  Identified  as  being  at 
tills  camp  and  the  date  of  your  mission?" 

Laird:  "Well,  that  would  be  very  difficult, 
or  course,  we  know  that,  for  a  fact,  prisoners 
wsre  there  because  of  the  Information  from 
tl  le  very  few  prisoners  who  have  come  out 
o  North  Vietnam.  But  to  give  the  dates  and 
tl  le  movements  of  POWs.  we  do  not  have  that 
k  nd  of  intelligence  on  the  ground. 

"That  capability  would  be  a  tremendous 
aj  set.  Just  as  the  capability  of  having  a  cam- 
el a  that  would  see  through  the  roofs  and 
li  to  the  cells  would  be  a  terrific  asset.  But 
w  J  do  not  have  that  In  the  Intelligence  com- 
et unity  at  the  present  Ume." 

THK    50-50    CHANCX 

Cooper:  "Then  It  was  largely  the  photo- 
g;  aphs  of  the  camp  Itself  which  led  you  to 
a  tempt  the  rescue  mission?" 

Laird:  "That  was,  the  overwhelming  evl- 
d  ince  was.  of  coiirse,  attributed  to  the  very 
fl  le  aerial  reconnaissance  which  we  had  of 
tl  e  area  . . ." 

Laird  repeated  throughout  his  testimony: 
"]  cannot  fault  the  Intelligence  that  was 
B\  ppUed  to  us"  even  though  no  POWs  were 
f  c  und. 

A  White  House  official  emphasized  Wednes- 
d  ly  that  the  President  icnew  when  he  ordered 
tl  ,e  raid  there  was  only  a  50-50  chance  that 
p:  Isoners  were  still  at  the  camp,  but  that 
h  (  believed  It  was  worth  trying. 

Even  within  the  Administration,  key  offl- 
claJs  are  troubled  over  the  Implications  of 
Is  unchlng  an  operation  as  sensitive  as  the 
&)n  Tay  raid  without  tapping  the  re60\irces 
a.  the  government's  principal  Intelligence 
aim,  the  CIA.  The  general  feeling  Is,  at  the 
VI  ry  least,  that  It  was  Imprudent. 

QUXSnON    EEMAIKB 

"I  can't  understand  It."  said  one  qualified 
S  ate  Department  official.  "It  might  not  have 
n  ade  any  difference  In  the  end.  The  decision 
n  ight  have  been  the  same.  The  DIA  (Defense 
Ii  telllgence  Agency)  might  well  have  had 
tie  best  available  Information.  But  not  to 
S4  ek  the  counsel  of  the  agency  whoee  busl- 
n  Bs  It  Is  to  find  out  what  Is  happening  In 
o(  her  covm tries  Is  certainly  a  departure  from 
eitabllshed  and  sound  practice  In  national 
s«  cvu^ty  decision-making."  _ 

Why  the  CIA  was  not  consulted  Is  a  quee- 
tl  Jn  that  may  well  be  put  to  the  Admlnls- 
tiitlon  by  either  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tl  )ns  Committee  or  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
Ic  »  Committee. 

While  the  White  House  and  the  Defense 
D  'partment  will  not  acknowledge  that  the 
C  :a  was  excluded  from  the  Son  Tay  opera- 
tl>n,  at  least  In  Its  critical  stages.  It  Is  con- 
wded  that  the  agency  was  not  represented 
a  the  "decision  meeting "  with  the  President 
t\  TO  days  before  the  raid. 

At  that  meeting  at  the  White  House  on 
N)v.  18  were  Laird,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
li km  P  Rogers,  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Mr. 
N  xon's  adviser  for  national  security  affsklrs, 
aj  Id  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer.  chairman  of  the 
J(  lint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

NO    SIGNmCANCE 

Asked  why  Helms  or  some  other  CIA  rep- 
r<  sentatlve  was  not  present,  a  White  House 
oi3clal  said:  "It  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  It 
h  LS  absolutely  no  significance." 

Helms  did  attend  a  National  Security 
C  yuncU  meeting  with  the  President  the  fol- 
ic iKlng  day,  but  the  Son  Tay  mission  was 
nxt  dlscTxssed. 


The  White  House  official  confirmed  a  pub- 
lished report  that  the  President  slipped 
Laird  a  note  on  Son  Tay  during  the  meet- 
ing. 

PsLraphraslng  the  President,  the  official 
said  Mr.  Nixon  wanted  to  assure  Laird  that 
he  believed  the  planning  of  the  mission  to 
be  carried  out  the  next  day  had  been  superb 
and  that  there  would  be  no  second-guessing 
by  the  President  no  matter  how  It  turned 
out. 

I  


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  3.  1970] 
Leaders  or  Raid  .  Beueved  Awabe  Caicf  Was 

]  Empty 

(By  George  McArthur) 

Saigon. — Some  intelligence  experts  In 
Saigon — while  denying  specific  knowledge  of 
the  event — think  It  Is  almost  certain  that 
leaders  of  the  commando  raid  on  Son  Tay 
knew  the  camp  was  empty. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  some  old  hands 
knowledgeable  about  clandestine  operations 
In  Vietnam  that  a  raid  of  such  Importance 
would  be  mounted  on  the  basis  of  three- 
week-old  intelligence — as  the  Pentagon's 
public  statements  seem  to  indicate. 

It  is  equally  Inconceivable  that  up-to-date 
aerial  photos  were  not  available  to  Brig. 
Gen.  LeRoy  J.  Manor,  who  masterminded 
the  swoop  on  the  prisoner  of  war  camp  23 
miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

DETAILEI)    pictures    OBTAINS) 

Even  though  the  weather  was  bad  In  the 
region  prior  to  the  raid.  It  was  not  that  bad 
all  the  time.  P\irthermore,  aerial  reconnais- 
sance would  not  have  disclosed  American 
intentions.  U.S.  planes  have  been  photo- 
graphing, or  trying  to  find,  prisoner  camps 
for  four  years.  Startllngly  detailed  pictures 
can  be  obtained  from  planes  fiylng  miles 
overhead. 

If  this  scenario  is  true  and  reasonably  re- 
cent photos  were  available.  It  follows  that 
Manor  as  well  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  and  President  Nixon  were  well  aware 
that  American  prisoners  at  Son  Tay  bad 
been  moved. 

(In  Washington,  a  White  House  official 
firmly  denied,  as  did  Defense  Department 
spokesmen,  speculation  that  the  President 
and  Laird  knew  no  prisoners  would  be  found 
at  Son  Tay  but  ordered  the  raid  for  other 
reasons. 

("The  President  realized  there  would  be 
other  benefits  from  the  mission,"  the  White 
House  official  said,  "but  the  primary  purpose 
was  to  free  our  prisoners  even  though  there 
was  the  clear  possibility  all  along  that  no 
one  would  be  at  the  camp.") 

However,  the  view  of  Nixon-Laird  aware- 
ness that  the  prisoners  had  been  moved  was 
indirectly  supported  by  the  raid's  leader, 
Col.  Arthur  S.  Simons,  in  his  press  confer- 
ence statements  In  Washington  after  the 
raid.  Asked  If  he  blamed  the  absence  of 
prisoners  on  an  intelligence  failure,  he  re- 
plied: 

"I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  an  In- 
telligence failure." 

He  was  then  asked  If  earlier  remarks  that 
the  prisoners  had  been  gone  for  three  weeks 
indicated  a  lack  of  dally  aerial  reconnais- 
sance of  the  camp.  He  replied: 

"I  cannot  comment  on  the  question." 
"Xaird  added:   "We  were  reasonably  confi- 
dent that  this  particular  location  had  been 
used." 

Men  associated  with  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  rescue  prisoners  point  out  that  being 
reasonably  confident  a  site  had  been  used  in 
the  past  would  not  meet  the  absolute  intel- 
ligence requirements  one  would  normally  ex- 
pect for  such  a  mission. 

Official  spokesmen  at  the  headquartra  of 
U.S.  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  have  con- 
sistently refused  all  comment  on  the  Son 
Tay  raid.  Similarly,  the  headqiiarters  of  Air 
Force  commander  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  Is  under 
orders  to  say  absolutely  nothing. 


Privately,  however,  officers  in  both  head- 
quarters have  been  engaging  in  some  occa- 
sionally far-out  speculation.  It  may  be  more 
than  speculation,  but  no  one  will  admit  to 
any  hard  knowledge  of  the  Son  Tay  raid  and 
it  Is  likely  that  such  information  Is  re- 
stricted to  only  a  handful  of  very  top-rank- 
ing people. 

This  speculation  holds  that  the  Son  Tay 
raid  was  a  carefully  prepared  exercise  to 
demonstrate  to  Hanoi  that  U.S.  forces  could 
safely  pierce  North  Vietnam's  air  defenses  at 
will.  The  Son  Tay  raid  was  a  natural  com- 
plement to  the  major  air  strikes  of  Nov. 
21-22,  which  were  largely  mounted  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  intent  was  to  show  Hanoi  that  despite 
continuing  troop  withdrawals  from  South 
Vietnam,  the  Nixon  Administration  was 
capable  of  powerful  retaliation  and  was  will- 
ing to  risk  considerable  worldwide  displeas- 
ure In  using  It. 

Some  sources  consider  that  Laird's  original 
contention  that  the  raids  were  centered  on 
missile  and  antiaircraft  positions  was  a 
smokescreen.  The  real  target  was  the  supply 
line  running  down  the  coast  which  was 
bulging  with  East  bloc  trucks  and  other 
supplies  being  stockpiled  for  movement  over 
the  Mu  Gla  Pass  onto  the  Ho  Cbl  Minh 
TraU. 

It  is  known  that  the  Air  Force  had  been 
Itching  to  get  at  these  supplies  for  several 
weeks  before  North  Vietnam  shot  down  a 
reconnaissance  plane  Nov.  15 — the  incident 
which  outwardly  triggered  the  aerial  spec- 
tacular of  Nov.  21-22. 

DAMAGE    VifRKPOKTED 

Since  the  air  raids  on  Nov.  21-22,  the  Air 
Force  has  released  no  assessment  of  the  dam- 
age caused.  Nor  has  there  been  any  indica- 
tion as  to  how  many  planes  struck  supply 
dumps  and  how  many  went  after  missUee 
and   antiaircraft  sites. 

Sources  in  Saigon  say,  however,  that  the 
total  number  of  sorties  flown  over  North  Viet- 
nam was  about  400.  It  is  likely  that  a  major- 
ity of  these  strikes  went  against  supply 
dumps  after  the  first  wave  of  planes  struck 
antiaircraft  defenses. 

Spokesmen  at  7th  Air  Force  headquarters 
in  Saigon  say  that  any  bomb  damage  assess- 
ment, known  In  Air  Force  Jargon  as  BDA.  will 
have  to  come  from  Washington.  In  the  past, 
such  photo  reconnaissance  information  was 
almost  routinely  released  in  Saigon. 

Sources  in  Saigon  say  preparations  for  the 
big  reilds  had  been  In  the  works  for  some 
time.  Detailed  target  Information  already  was 
available  when  the  photo  reconnaissance 
plane  was  lost  over  North  Vietnam  Nov.  13. 

That  incident  provided  Justification  for 
the  raids  and  was  seized  upon  Immediately 
by  those  officers  at  7th  Air  Force  who  already 
had  been  advocating  a  strike. 

No  one  in  Saigon  is  speaking  officially  on 
the  subject  of  Just  when  the  Son  Tay  raid 
became  part  of  the  picture.  Preparations  for 
that  also  had  been  underway  for  several 
months,  according  to  the  Pentagon.  It  had 
been  conceived  as  far  back  as  August. 
"The  decision  to  stage  the  two  raids  simulta- 
neously was  natural,  military  officers  say, 
once  it  was  decided  to  retaliate  for  the  loss 
of  the  reconnaissance  plane. 

The  planners  in  Washington,  however,  had 
to  be  aware  that  the  raid  on  Son  Tay  prob- 
ably would  have  more  widespread  rei>ercuB- 
slons  In  Hanoi  than  the  air  raids  below  the 
19th  parallel. 

Retaliatory  air  raids  have  been  staged  fre- 
quently and  the  people  of  the  north  are  ac- 
customed to  them.  Hanoi's  propaganda  ma- 
chine also  has  mentioned  commando  raids 
in  the  past,  but  these  were,  by  inference, 
coastal  probes  designed  to  "sabotage"  roads 
and  bridges. 

The  landing  of  uniformed  American  sol- 
diers in  helicopters  a  bare  23  miles  from 
Hanoi  Is  another  matter.  It  was  a  clear  dem- 
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onstratlon  that  installations  almost  any- 
where in  the  north  are  vulnerable  to  similar 
attacks.  This  point  was  not  dependent  on  the 
rescue  of  any  prisoners  at  all. 

That  is  why  many  knowledgeable  people 
In  Saigon  believe  the  raid  went  on  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  prisoners. 

Son  Tay  had  been  "cased"  since  last  Au- 
gust and  later  Pentagon  Information  and  in- 
terviews with  the  men  showed  that  the  prep- 
arations had  been  meticulous.  The  chances 
of  getting  in  and  getting  out  unscathed  were 
Judged  excellent,  and  this  was  certainly  a 
major  factor. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  3,  1970] 

POWs  Moved  3  Months  Ago,  Genebal 

Believes 

(By  Stuart  H.  Loory) 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. — American 
prisoners  of  war  "probably"  were  being  re- 
moved from  the  Son  Tay  camp  in  North 
Vietnam,  about  three  months  ago.  Just  about 
the  time  a  group  of  commandos  started 
training  for  a  rescue  mission,  according  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  J.  Manor. 

The  general,  who  commanded  the  daring 
mission,  made  the  revelation  at  a  press  con- 
ference here  Wednesday  in  which  he  also 
disclosed  for  the  first  time  that  the  court- 
yard inside  the  supfwsed  prison  had  been 
converted  into  a  "garden  plot"  but  that  this 
had  not  been  detected  by  American  intelli- 
gence. 

In  fact,  he  Indicated,  photographs  which 
showed  the  topographical  changes  inside  the 
compound  were  misinterpreted. 

"I  would  not  say  that  the  Intelligence  on 
the  camp  was  not  good,"  Manor  said  In  reply- 
ing to  a  question,  "in  that  It  had  been  iden- 
tified some  time  ago  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
facility.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to 
tell  exactly  when  they  moved  the  prisoners 
of  war.  That's  mighty  difficult  to  tell." 

The  general  saw  no  Intelligence  break- 
down indicated  In  the  fact  that  the  prison- 
ers could  have  been  moved  as  much  as  three 
months  before  his  men  swooped  down  on  the 
tiny  compound  only  23  miles  west  of  Hanoi 
on  Nov.  21  In  the  hope  of  liberating  as  many 
as  100  Americans. 

GARDEN   PLOT 

When  the  first  elements  landed  inside  the 
camp,  they  found  that  what  they  thought 
from  photographs  was  a  prison  courtyard 
had  been  tiurned  into  a  garden  plot,  accord- 
ing to  the  general. 

"There  was  evidence  that  the  inside  of  the 
compound  had  been  tilled  and  a  garden  plot 
had  been  planted  inside  the  compound," 
Manor  said. 

Later  when  asked  if  Eierlal  reconnaissance 
photographs  had  Indicated  the  agricultural 
use  to  which  the  area  had  been  put,  Manor 
answered  that  the  "photos  showed  us  there 
was  activity  In  the  compound.  This  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  that  activity  was 
caused  by  prisoners  of  war  if  you  assume  that 
this  was  a  prisoner  of  war  facility." 

His  words  here,  once  again,  were  confirma- 
tion that  the  raid  was  planned  on  an  "as- 
sumption" that  the  prisoners  were  in  the 
compound  but  no  hard  evidence. 

Manor  would  not  say,  as  other  officials  have 
refused  to  in  the  past,  what  the  last  date 
was  that  the  United  States  had  definite  In- 
formation that  prisoners  were  being  kept  at 
Son  Tay. 

PRISONER   LATOT7T 

Asked  what  evidence  the  commandos  had 
found  after  they  had  landed  that  the  com- 
poimd.  which  measured  185  feet  by  132  feet, 
had  been  turned  Into  a  POW  facility.  Manor 
answered : 

"The  only  evidence  found  that  It  was  In 
fact  a  prisoner  of  war  facility  was  the  type 
of  construction,  the  size  of  the  cells  and  the 
whole  layout. 

"As  far  as  how  long  ago  It  was  evacuated, 
this  Is  very  difficult.  We  have  said  several 


weeks.  Probably  as  long  as  three  months.  But 
again  this  a  rather  indefinite  answer  be- 
cause the  type  of  construction  that  Is  used 
In  that  part  of  the  world  will  deteriorate 
rather  rapidly  when  it  is  not  being  used." 

If  the  prisoners  had  Indeed  been  taken 
out  three  months  before  the  raid,  that  would 
have  been  exactly  the  time  training  for  the 
mission  began  In  the  scrub  lands  of  this  vast 
base — the  largest  single  facility  in  the  Air 
Force,  covering  744  square  miles  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  In  Florida's  Panhandle. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  has 
testified  that  he  gave  the  go-ahead  for  train- 
ing for  the  mission  Aug.  11  and  that  actual 
training  began  Aug.  20,  three  months  to  the 
day  that  President  Nixon  gave  the  final  au- 
thorization for  the  raid. 

Thus,  If  Manor's  estimate  is  correct,  the 
whole  operation,  which  stretched  halfway 
around  the  world  in  scope  and  Involved  all 
three  military  services,  was  doomed  from  the 
beginning. 

While  the  newly  installed  garden  plot  was 
growing  at  Son  Tay,  the  commandos  and 
their  Air  Force  transport  teams  were  prac- 
ticing for  the  raid.  They  constructed  a  rough 
dummy  of  the  compound  and  made,  accord- 
ing to  Laird,  some  150  practice  sissaxilts  at 
night-time. 

PRECISE   TRAINING 

The  training.  Manor  revealed,  was  so  pre- 
cise that  experts  here  even  developed  a  way 
to  simulate  the  light  of  a  quarter  moon  as 
It  would  shine  on  Son  Tay  the  night  of  the 
mission. 

Then,  before  the  detachment  left  for 
Southeast  Asia,  the  whole  facility  was  dis- 
mantled to  maintain  security. 

Despite  all  the  problems  with  locating  the 
prisoners.  Manor  said  he  would  not  only  be 
willing  to  do  it  all  over  again  but  that  It  was 
his  personal  belief  that  future  rescue  mis- 
sions should  be  attempted.  He  voluntered  the 
belief  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  as  a  result 
of  the  raid,  would  be  even  more  strict  In 
their  security  around  prison  camps. 

The  general  said,  however,  that  he  knew 
of  no  plans  for  future  raids. 

President  Nixon,  Laird  and  Ambassador 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  head  of  the  American 
negotiating  team  in  Paris,  have  all  left  open 
the  possibility  of  future  raids  to  liberate 
prisoners. 

When  a  reporter  asked  Manor  why  It  would 
not  be  feasible  to  land  "a  division"  or  an 
"Army  size  unit"  in  North  Vietnam  to  rescue 
prisoners,  the  general  replied : 

"I  would  hope  that  It  would  be  feasible," 
continuing: 

"Speaking  from  a  personal  point  of  view, 
yes,  I  definitely  would  recommend  more 
such  raids." 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  4,  1970] 
POW  "Rescue"  Isstte  Remains 

Once  again,  as  so  often  before  in  the  long, 
sad  war,  events  have  raised  troubling  ques- 
tions about  American  activities  in  Indochina. 
This  time  they  concern  the  American  pris- 
oners in  North  Vietnam  and  our  attempt  to 
rescue  them  and  such  attempts  as  we  may 
make  in  the  future  to  help  them. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  beginning  that  bad 
the  rescuers  who  so  bravely  landed  at  the 
Son  Tay  camp  found  prisoners  there  and 
brought  them  out,  no  one  could  have  faulted 
the  op>eration. 

One  might  have  wondered  privately  about 
the  effect  of  the  rescue  on  the  well-being  of 
the  remaining  prisoners,  but  one  could  have 
said,  with  thankfiilness,  that  at  least  some 
prisoners  were  free  from  those  sufferings  that 
we  can  scarcely  Imagine,  try  as  we  may  to 
summon  up  our  dread  and  pity. 

But  the  prisoners  were  not  there.  Thus, 
the  operation  failed.  It  was,  as  Vermont  Roy- 
ster  of  the  Wall  Street  Joiimal  has  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  an  honorable  failure, 
the  kind  of  honorable  failure  the  people  of 
pride,  accept. 


Only  it  wasn't  presented  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  an  honorable  failure;  It  was  pre- 
sented as  some  kind  of  success.  At  which 
point  we  ourselves  began  to  feel  a  little  un- 
easy, if  only  because  the  distinction  between 
success  and  failure  has  been  blurred  rather 
too  often  already  in  this  terrible  war.  Our 
uneasiness  was  not  diminished  by  the  reve- 
lation that  the  prisoners  had  been  gone  tat 
some  time,  perhaps  &s  long  as  three  months. 

Now  comes  the  authoritative  report  in  The 
Times  Thursday  that  the  go-ahead  order  for 
the  operation  was  given  without  consultation 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

A  little  background  Is  in  order.  The  CIA 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  divide 
the  responsibility  for  secxiring  information 
about  North  Vietnam.  It  appears  that  the 
defense  agency  is  responsible  for  intelligence, 
evidently  mostly  secured  from  aerial  photo- 
graphs, about  military  operations  In  North 
Vietnam;  the  CIA,  for  intelligence  about  the 
country  Itself,  Its  government,  the  people's 
attitudes  and  so  forth.  The  CIA,  obviously, 
has  agents  in  North  Vietnam. 

Maybe  the  CIA  could  have  contributed  no 
useful  Information  about  the  presence  of 
prisoners  at  Son  Tay.  But  one  would  think  It 
would  have  been  prudent  to  ask.  One  would 
think  the  CIA  would  have  at  least  been  asked 
its  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  raid, 
whether  a  success  or  failure,  on  the  welfare 
of  the  remaining  prisoners  and  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  North  Vietnamese  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  on  the  battlefield. 

As  Times  Washington  B\ireau  Chief  David 
Kraalow  reported,  knowledgeable  men  In 
Washington  thought  the  lapse  "Incredible." 
Odd,  at  least. 

One  wonders  why  the  CIA  was  not  con- 
sulted. In  80  Important  an  operation  it  could 
not  have  been  carelessness.  The  lapse  in- 
evitably rtlses  the  difficult  but  natural  ques- 
tion: How  Important  was  It  to  the  planners 
that  the  prisoners  actually  be  In  Son  Tay? 

That  qxiestlon.  taken  with  the  repeated 
warnings,  or  threats,  by  American  officials 
that  some  kind  of  further  military  action 
may  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  prisoners,  puts 
the  U.S.  public.  It  seems  to  us,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  suspecting — but  not  knowing — that 
a  chance  of  tactics  or  strategy  may  be  In  the 
wind,  and  that  it  may  be  a  fairly  dramatic 
change. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
ail  too  familiar  pattern  of  denials  and 
then  gradually  shifting  stories  and  ra- 
tionales Is  hardly  the  way  to  avoid  a  new 
"credibility  problem." 

In  the  week  in  which  the  Son  Tay  raid 
was  carried  out.  65  or  more  Americans 
were  killed  In  action  in  Vietnam,  raising 
to  44,056  the  number  of  Americans  killed 
In  action.  Another  8,849  have  died  of 
nonhostlle  causes  and  292,167  have  been 
wounded  in  action.  South  Vietnamese 
battlefield  casualties  now  stand  at 
116,187  killed  and  247,247  wounded.  The 
U.S.  Command  said  1,073  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  were  killed  during 
the  week,  rtiislng  the  number  of  enemy 
claimed  klUed  to  683.533. 

I  continue  to  assert,  as  I  have  on  in- 
numerable occasions,  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  get  the  prisoners  out  of  those 
prison  camps,  and  to  get  all  our  men 
home,  Is  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
war.  Just  as  the  French  did  16  years  s«o. 
If  we  were  determined  seriously  to  nego- 
tiate, to  make  a  forthright  declaration 
about  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam,  I  think  we  could  see  real 
progress  In  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Every  bereaved  and  sorrowful  relative 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  knows  that  as  a 
practical  matter  there  are  only  three 
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waj  3  of  having  their  loved  ones  returned 
to  t  lem. 

F  irst,  there  is  the  possibility  of  rescue 
misjions  of  the  kind  tried  at  Sontay. 
Thi  t  mission  failed  and  it  is  exceeding^ 
unl  kely  that  future  missions  of  that  kind 
cou  d  be  mounted  without  heavy  loss 
of  '.  if e  among  those  who  would  be  res- 
cue 1  and  those  who  would  rescue  them. 

S  ?cond,  prisoners  might  be  recov- 
ere  I  by  large-scale  invasion  and  by  win- 
ninj  the  war  by  use  of  every  item  of 
waifare  in  our  vast  arsenal.  Neither 
President  Johnson  nor  President  Nixon 
ha\  e  been  willing  to  take  that  step  with 
its  enormous  worldwide  cjnsequences 
anc   vast  sacrifice  of  additional  lives. 

Finally,  prisoners  might  be  recovered 
by  jringing  the  war  to  an  end  by  nego- 
tia  ions. 

C  f  these  three  courses  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  quickest,  surest,  and  most  ra- 
tional way  to  proceed  is  to  take  that 
ste] »  which  the  French  took  in  1954  when 
the  7  realized  that  their  involvement  in 
Vie  ;nam  was  destroying  their  Nation  at 
hoi  le.  They  decided  to  leave  by  a  certain 
tin:B 

\  Athin  a  matter  of  a  few  months  their 
tro  )ps  and  prisoners  of  war  had  re- 
tur  led  home. 

Jlr.  President,  I  spoke  earlier  about 
tM ;  matter  being  a  highly  emotional  one. 
Th  !  mail  in  recent  days  has  brought  me 
a  number  of  thoughtful  letters  from 
cor  earned  citizens.  It  has  also  brought 
me  many  highly  Irrational  commimica- 
tions  from  persons  who  frequently  have 
not  tried  to  ascertain  what  my  position 
rea  ly  is,  or  what  actually  occurred  in 
the  events  surrounding  the  Son  Tay 
rail  I.  Obscene  and  vituperative  letters  are 
not  ling  new,  but  I  have  received  a  par- 
tici  larly  large  number  in  the  last  few 
dajs 

/s  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  irra- 
tionality and  emotion  aroused,  and  to 
dec  lonstrate  the  depth  of  feeling  on  this 
Issi  e,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hai  e  some  of  these  letters  print€d  in  the 
Record. 

I 
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regret  that  this  kind  of  attitude  ex- 
on  an  issue  about  which  all  of  us 
greatly  concerned.  I  do  not  believe 
any  way  contributes  to  the  solution 
he  problem. 
»tr.  President,  I  have  deleted  the  names 

fron  these  letters  although  they  are  on 

file  in  my  ofiBce. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

we:  e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

MONTTCELLO,    ARK. 

Seiiator  William  Pttlbright. 

Z  EAR  Senator  Fulbright  :  As  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  we  are  writing  to 
Inf  )rm  you  of  the  shame  we  now  feel  that 
yov  ,  as  our  Senator,  have  brought  uix)n  us. 
Yoi  ir  Socialistic  views  which  have  been 
flai  uted  before  the  entire  country  have  not 
ref  xrted  the  beliefs  which  are  basic  to  all 
of  '  is  as  Arkansans. 

"5  our  recent  actions  and  public  expres- 
slo  IS  against  the  Prisoner  of  War  Campaign 
we;  e  humiliating  to  us  as  United  States  cltl- 
zer  s,  and  especially  as  residents  of  the  Great 
Stt  te  which   you   so  poorly  represent. 

1  le  assured  that  our  votes,  though  they 
we  It  to  you  In  the  last  Senatorial  election, 
wl4  not  be  cast  for  you  In  the  futiire. 


OSSINIKG,  N.Y., 
November  30, 1970. 
Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  concern  with  your  remarks  concern- 
ing the  recent  POW  raid  In  North  Vietnam 
and  your  inexcusable  lack  of  concern  for  our 
POW's.  I  wonder  If  the  raid  were  successful, 
would  you  still  maintain  your  stand  against 
it?  Why  have  you  never  spoken  out  against 
the  Intolerable  conditions  of  our  men,  and 
my  husband  are  enduring  and  why  haven't 
you  offered  any  constructive  plan  for  their 
release?  The  relatives  and  friends  of  our 
POW's  and  MIA's  are  deeply  upset  with  your 
apathy  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 


November  23, 1970. 
Senator  Willy  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Since  you  are  such  a  hack 
for  negotiation  I  have  a  suggestion  which 
you  might  pass  on  to  the  negotiating  "team" 
m  Paris — let's  offer  one  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  one  of  our  Prisoners  of  war.  I'll  bet 
after  30  minutes  you'd  be  happy  for  someone 
to  send  in  a  rescue  mission.  In  fact — I'll  bet 
you  won't  even  follow  my  suggestion,  even 
though  you  seem  to  think  the  commies  are 
Just  a  nice  little  peace  loving  group. 

I  want  our  boys  out  of  Vietnam — all  of 
them. 

Where  do  you  stand? 


McLean,  Va., 
November  24, 1970. 
J.  William  Fulbright, 
Senator  frovi  Arkansas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Tonight  I  ob- 
served your  performance  on  TV  harassing 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  as  he  explained 
the  efforts  of  the  army  and  air  force  volunteer 
commandos  In  trying  to  rescue  some  of  our 
POWs  in  North  Vietnam.  In  my  judgment 
your  performance  in  downgrading  the  superb 
effort  of  these  men  is  beyond  reason  and  not 
at  all  suitable  for  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

My  wife  and  I  are  from  Paris.  Arkansas, 
both  vote  in  Arkansas  and  we  consider  our 
home  Arkansas.  My  family  and  my  wife's 
family  are  Arkansans  and  I  am  truly  ashamed 
of  the  performance  of  one  of  my  Senators. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  admired  your  reasoning 
and  writings  on  some  of  our  political  prob- 
lems; but  today  was  the  lowest  level  I  have 
ever  observed  of  your  actions.  Any  American 
who  shows  such  calloused  reasoning  In  behalf 
of  the  well  being  of  our  suffering  prisoners 
of  war  Is,  In  my  opinion,  not  fit  to  be  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  any  public  official 
who  represents  me  In  our  government,  and  It 
reflects  my  deep  resentment  to  your  actions 
today. 

The  only  way  you  can  ever  redeem  yourself, 
in  my  estimation,  Is  by  a  public  apology  to 
the  entire  American  people,  particularly  the 
families  of  the  POW's,  on  a  nationwide  TV 
hookup.  I  will  be  looking  forward  to  your 
acquiescence  to  this  request  promptly. 

I  Intend  to  make  this  an  open  letter  and 
forward  a  copy  of  It  to  the  editors  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Gazette.  Arkansas  Democrat,  Fort 
Smith  Times  Record  and  the  Paris  Express. 
By  this  tactic  I  hope  to  Influence  other  Ar- 
kansas citizens  to  also  look  forward  to  a 
public  apology  by  you  on  this  episode. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  include  an  editorial  which  was 
mailed  to  me  from  Vincennes,  Ind.  I  do 
not  know  where  it  was  printed,  but  that 
does  not  matter.  It  is  fraught  with  inac- 
curacy and  misstatements  of  fact,  and  I 


cite  it  only  as  another  example  of  the 
irrationality  which  pervades  the  Nation. 

However,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  have 
received  many  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
letters  and  likewise  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
which  reflect  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts  and  reality.  One  is  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Reej^calation,"  mailed  to 
me  from  the  Bergen,  N.J.,  Record,  and 
another  is  from  the  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
a  column  by  Mary  McGrory  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  December  1  en- 
titled "Our  'Moral  Victory'  at  Son  Tay." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Should  Be  Ashamed 

In  one  of  the  more  disreputable  perform- 
ances by  a  representative  of  the  American 
people.  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  man- 
aged to  out-Fulbrlght  Fulbright. 

The  engines  on  the  helicopters  had 
scarcely  cooled  before  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sched- 
uled a  hearing,  complete  with  full  lelevlslon 
coverage,  to  question  the  Intent  and  the  In- 
telligence of  those  who  planned  an  attempt 
to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  near  Hanoi. 

No  one  questions  what  Fulbright's  Inten- 
tions were  and  are.  His  intentions  are  to  seize 
upon  every  Incident  to  criticize  any  policy 
or  any  action  that  lacks  his  personal  bless- 
ing. This  senator  from  Arkansas  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  national  policy,  or  with  the  lives 
of  American  men  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  con- 
cerned with  personal  pride  and  privilege. 

If  he  was  concerned  with  American  prls- 
oners-of-war,  who  are  dying  In  the  hands  of 
their  capricious,  cruel  captors,  it  was  not 
apparent  In  either  the  tone  or  direction  of 
his  questions.  If  the  proud  man  from  Ar- 
kansas believed  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
men  who  took  part  In  the  daring  rescue  at- 
tempt, no  such  note  of  appreciation  was  to 
be  found  in  his  manner  or  words.  If,  indeed, 
this  was  anything  but  another  attempt  to 
gain  personal  exjxKure  to  a  wide  audience 
for  the  benefit  of  J.  William  Fulbright,  It 
was  hard  to  find  that  other  reason. 

What  may  have  escaped  the  average  Amer- 
ican Is  the  fact  that  most  meetings  or  most 
Senate  commll^tees  are  closed  to  the  public. 
The  Fulbright  hearing  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
was  £18  carefully  staged  as  any  dramatic  pro- 
duction. The  reporters  who  attend  were  there 
by  invitation,  by  the  sufferance.  If  you  will, 
of  J.  William  Fulbright  who  intended  to  have 
his  day  In  the  spotlight. 

And  he  had  It. 

There  are  few  times  when  Americans  can 
be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  a  public  rep- 
resentative. This  was  one  of  those  moments. 

Only  a  little  less  unsavory  was  the  round 
of  approving  laughter  from  some  of  the  re- 
pwrters  at  the  more  pointed  Fulbright  Jibes 
aimed  at  establishing  the  Ignorance  and  In- 
tellectual futility  of  the  men  who  ordered 
the  raid.  If  Fulbright  needs  a  cheering  sec- 
tion, he  should  not  find  It  among  men  whose 
job  is  supjxjsed  to  be  reporting,  not  sjjectat- 
ing  nor  participating  In  such  a  session. 

The  most  charitable  Judgment  is  that  this 
was  a  calculated  effort  to  make  personal  cap- 
ital out  of  a  national  agony.  The  fate  of  the 
men  held  prisoner  is  a  matter  that  should 
weigh  on  the  conscience  of  every  American. 
The  lot  of  prisoners  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  serious  concern  to  this  senator. 

The  men  who  undertook  the  raid  deserve 
praise  and  commendation,  not  Indirect  cen- 
sure. Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  who 
publicly  accepted  resp>onslblllty  for  the  raid, 
should  receive  general  support  for  having  the 
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courage  to  act  In  an  effort  to  rescue  the  pris- 
oners. 

The  man  from  Arkansas  who  sits  In  the 
Senate  is  beneath  contempt. 

[From  the  Bergen   (N.J.)    Record,  Nov.  27, 

1970) 

The  Reescalation 

If  this  new  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

and  the  attempt  to  rescue  prisoners  of  war 

precipitate  thoughtful  new  examination  of 

why  we  remain  In  Vietnam  they  will  have 

served  a  good  purpose. 

The  war  Is  a  disaster  both  within  the 
United  States  and  as  a  matter  of  foreign 
policy.  This  country  Is  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world,  and  It  Is  engaged  In  war  with  an 
almost  Invisible  power  all  the  way  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  United  States  demands  for  itself  the 
right  to  fly  reconnaissance  flights  over  enemy 
territory,  to  use  weapons  of  mass  annihila- 
tion on  civilian  populations,  to  sustain  a 
foreign  government  that  cannot  sustain  It- 
self, and  to  lay  down  unilaterally  the  condi- 
tions under  which  peace  can  be  restored  to 
a  country  that  has  been  battered  since  1954. 
^  Meanwhile  In  the  United  States  no  town 

has  known  the  terror  this  country  Imposes 
on  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Suppose  Rldge- 
wood  were  bombed  tonight  by  a  great  enemy 
nation;  suppose  we — like  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam — ^had  no  air  force  to  retaliate  or  to 
use  In  defense;  supixee  in  our  Civil  War,  for 
example,  Prance  and  England  had  Intervened 
on  the  side  of  the  South;  suppose  the  atroci- 
ties now  being  charged  to  American  troops 
were  being  perpetrated  on  us  by  a  foreign 
power  whose  history  bore  testimony  to  its 
racism. 
What  would  om-  attitude  be? 
Let  It  be  conceded.  If  It  Is  any  comfort, 
that  once  the  United  States  jjerceived  a  clear 
obligation  to  enter  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 
That  obligation  has  manifestly  been  dis- 
charged, at  enormous  cost  In  human  suffer- 
ing and  money. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  what  President 
Nixon  calls  withdrawal.  But  the  raid  on 
North  Vietnam,  doubly  explained  as  ven- 
geance for  attacks  on  reconnaissance  planes 
and  as  an  attack  on  supply  stores,  testifies 
we  are  laying  down  the  conditions  for  our 
withdrawal.  Those  conditions  come  close  to 
a  demand  that  the  enemy  quit. 

And  the  raid  in  an  effort  to  rescue  pris- 
oners of  war  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  policy 
In  the  Pueblo  affair.  At  that  time  we  feared 
reprisals  against  unrescued  prisoners.  This 
time  the  rescue  would  have  saved  only  a 
handful  of  men  if  It  had  been  successful. 
Again  the  implication  Is  not  that  we  wish 
to  negotiate  an  acceptable  peace  but  to  win 
outright. 

We  ask  too  much,  and,  given  o\ii  size  and 
power,  we  stand  as  a  bully  in  world  opin- 
ion. We  want  to  get  out,  there  Is  no  doubt 
of  that.  But  the  present  policy  Insists  that 
we  get  out  on  terms  that  will  somehow  save 
our  face  before  the  world. 

But  at  what  a  cost  If  we  lose  face  at 
home,  here  where  we  cannot  believe  our 
own  government's  claims  that  It  disengages 
and  turns  the  war  over  to  the  Asiatics?  The 
cost  strikes  us  hard  In  our  economy.  In  the 
brutallzatlon  of  ourselves  and  the  men  we 
send  to  Vietnam,  and  In  our  faith  In  our- 
selves and  our  reputation  for  decency. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
plans  new  hearings  on  Vietnam,  Let  the 
hearings  be  implacable  In  determining  what 
we  think  we  are  doing  and  what  we  actually 
are  doing.  Perhaps  a  way  out  can  be  found. 
Pot  example,  we  coiild  simply  withdraw. 


[From  the  Pine  Bluff  News,  Nov.  30.  1970] 
Vietnam:     A   Ricb  Paddt  View 
Another  indication  of  the  futUlty  and  the 
senselessness  of  our  Southeast  Asian  policy 


of  the  past  five  years  and  the  costly  military 
action  is  has  kept  us  embroiled  In,  came  to 
us  first  hand  the  other  day. 

It  came  to  us  from  a  Vietnam  veteran  who 
had  served  both  in  combat  and  in  adminis- 
trative areas  in  the  war  zone  for  the  past 
year. 

This  particular  veteran,  an  Arkansas  boy 
who  shall  remain  nameless,  a  reasonably 
bright  and  observant  young  man,  was  quer- 
ied about  the  actual  conditions  In  the  war 
zone,  and  particularly  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Vietnamese  people — the  man  In  the 
street,  so  to  speak. 

How  do  they  feel  about  the  Americans 
being  there?  There  Is  very  little  expressed 
reaction  one  way  or  another,  said  the  vet- 
eran. The  people  tend  to  Ignore  the  soldiers 
as  much  as  possible. 

"Generally  the  major  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple is  with  the  kids — they're  always  trying  to 
sell  you  something,"  he  said. 

The  attitude  towards  the  war  and  what 
we  here  in  America  are  told  we  are  trying 
to  achieve  for  the  Vietnamese  people  (estab- 
lish a  free  and  independent  nation  living 
under  a  democratic  form  of  goverrunent  as 
a  block  against  the  spread  of  world  com- 
munism) is  generally  one  of  bland  Indiffer- 
ence. It's  simply  a  way  of  life  that  they've 
become  conditioned  to  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  fighting  up  and  down  their  coun- 
try. They  see  the  past  25  years  as  one  of 
continuous  struggle  for  existence  as  the 
fighting  raged  around  them,  according  to  this 
veteran,  with  only  the  names  and  the  faces 
of  the  fighters  changed  from  time  to  time. 

How  do  they  feel  about  the  Viet  Cong? 
Pretty  much  the  same  as  they  do  about  the 
Yankees — the  only  difference  he  could  tell 
was  that  they  liked  the  Americans  a  little 
better  because  they  could  sell  them  things. 
When  the  Viet  Cong  came  they  Just  took 
what  they  wanted. 

Admittedly,  the  true  perspective  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  the  overall  picture  that 
must  be  considered,  and  an  understanding  of 
all  ramifications  of  policy-making  cannot  be 
observed  from  the  sloshing  mud  of  a  Viet- 
nam rice  paddy  or  a  grubby  hole  covered  by 
a  thatched  roof  hut  In  a  sweltering  South- 
east Asian  Jungle. 

But  It's  a  picture  that  some  of  our  poli- 
ticians and  high-level  policy-makers  could 
profit  by  seeing. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  1, 

1970) 

Our  "Moral  Victory"   at  Son  Tay 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  for  a 
sports-loving  president  to  derive  his  philoso- 
phy of  government  from  a  famous  sportscas- 
ter?  Grantland  Rice's  motto  suffices  Richard 
Nixon  In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  per- 
sonnel : 

"He  marks — not  that  you  won  or  lost — but 
how  you  played  the  game." 

The  raid  on  Son  Tay  provides  the  perfect 
Illustration  of  how  to  view  failure  as  suc- 
cess. "One  of  the  best  raids  that  was  ever 
made,"  is  how  the  Presldnt  described  It  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  his  guests  at  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Among  those  who  noted  the  perhaps  nig- 
gling detail  that  there  were  no  prisoners  in 
the  camp  was  the  vice  president,  who  may  be 
acquiring  a  dangerous  reputation  for  realism 
In  the  White  House  stockade. 

He  had  previously  called  the  election  re- 
sults— since  billed  as  triumphant — "bitter- 
sweet." And  when  he  heard  about  Son  Tay, 
he  said,  with  a  number  of  other  Americans, 
that  there  had  been  a  "lapse"  in  Intelligence. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  who  had  gone 
up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  tell  doubting  senators 
that  they  had  missed  the  whole  point  of  the 


exercise,  explained  the  vice  president's  lapse 
by  saying  he  had  been  "out  of  the  country." 
The  secretary's  testimony  suggested  that 
those  in  the  country  who  could  not  perceive 
the  "excellence"  of  the  Intelligence  that 
brought  the  raiders  to  an  empty  camp,  failed 
to  admire  the  valor  of  the  men  who  made  the 
attempt  or  to  sympathize  with  the  plight  of 
the  prisoners,  who  now  know,  according  to 
the  secretary,  that  "America  does  care." 

The  administration  never  makes  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  decency  on  the  part  of  the 
dissidents.  During  the  campaign,  those  who 
did  not  rail  about  "law  and  order"  were  ac- 
cused of  favoring  anarchy.  Those  who  ques- 
tion the  raid  are  heartless. 

The  crass  standard  of  "mission  accom- 
plished," which  is  the  world's.  Is  dlsmised 
at  the  White  House.  And  It  applies  equally 
In  domestic  affairs. 

Consider  the  case  of  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hickel,  who  got  the  ax  on  Thanks- 
giving eve,  not  for  his  performance.  It  Is  clear, 
but  for  his  attitude. 

The  secretary  had  been  competent  by  the 
old  way  of  thinking.  He  had  overcome  the 
suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  conservation- 
ist. By  word  and  deed,  he  had  demonstrated 
that  he  cared  about  the  beasts,  the  birds, 
the  seas  and  the  forests. 

But  at  the  White  House,  he  was  known 
only  as  a  letterwrlter.  Last  spring,  at  the 
height  of  the  uproar  over  Cambodia,  he  took 
p)en  In  hand  to  advise  the  President  to  listen 
to  America's  youth.  He  let  his  missive  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  the  press. 

Retroactively,  It  seems  a  wise  precaution. 
The  President  hates  being  told  to  listen  to 
the  young,  and  when  his  own  appointee, 
former  Pennsylvania  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton,  returned  a  report  on  campus  un- 
rest, whlcii  advocated  the  Hickel  course,  the 
President  refused  to  read  it,  or  at  least  to 
say  he  ha<i. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man  who 
went  to  measure  Hickel  for  his  official  coffin 
was  none  other  than  the  attorney  general, 
who  has  made  several  boners  In  line  of  duty. 
Last  year  he  dug  up  two  unsalable  South- 
em  Judges  as  Supreme  Court  candidates,  and 
thus  engineered  two  humiliating  defeats  for 
the  President.  Did  the  President  turn  on 
Mitchell?  No  Indeed.  He  scooped  him  up  for 
a  boat  ride  down  the  Potomac,  and  together 
they  composed  a  bitter  reproach  to  the  sen- 
ators for,  of  all  things,  "sectionalism." 

And  In  that  regard,  one  might  observe 
that  Sen.  Roman  Hruska.  Republican  of  Ne- 
braska, who  sealed  G.  Harrold  Carswell's 
doom  by  admitting  he  was  "mediocre,"  was 
rewarded  for  ineptitude  by  being  permitted 
to  recommend  a  new  federal  Judge. 

And  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  family  assistance  plan,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  President  Nixon's  selection  for 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  the  very 
day  the  bill  was  voted  down  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  attempt  Is  everything,  as  we  learn 
from  the  White  House  perception  of  the 
election  returns.  Wrote  Robert  Pinch,  presi- 
dential counselor,  in  a  letter  to  editors:  "The 
nation  can  be  proud  that  the  President  had 
the  courage  to  go  out  against  long  odds  to 
fight  for  candidates  who  supported  his  pol- 
icies." Never  mind  those  11  governorships  the 
Democrats  picked  up.  If  you  read  the  Red- 
skins scoreboard  right,  they're  champions, 
too. 

The  pity  is  that  having  come  so  far  down 
the  road  of  fallure-that-ls-really-suceess,  the 
President  does  not  take  the  last  step  which 
could  make  further  raids  on  POW  camps  un- 
necessary. 

Two  years  ago.  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken.  Re- 
publican of  Vermont,  proposed  that  Ameri- 
cans make  "a  unilateral  decision  of  military 
victory"  and  bring  the  boys  home.  Pulling 
the  wool  over  one's  eyes  has  become  a  reflex 
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White  House,  and  since  everybody  has 

conditioned   to  see  the  triumph  that 

the  first  hasty  view,  nobody  would  be 

to   hear  the   President   announce 

we  had  won  the  war. 


CX>NCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
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MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   is 
ther4  further  morning  business? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
,  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
,  morning  business  is  concluded. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
the  Clerk  will  state. 
Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
No.    1403,  H.R.  15728,  an  act  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
loans  now  in  existence  and  new 
and  for  other  purposes. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  aeen  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  1  'oreign  Relations  without  amend- 
men  .  and  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serv  ces  with  ai^amendment. 

Tt  e  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Arm  ;d  Services  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Turkey", 
Btrlki  out  "and  three  submarlnea  to  the  Re- 
publl :  of  China". 
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STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 

Driginally  referred  to  the  Commit- 

Armed  Services  and  considered  by 

committee,  and  then,  under  agree- 

with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 

Foreign  Relations,  we  Eisked  that 

sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 

and  they  have  considered  it. 

have  submitted  a  report  which  is 

to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

im  glad  to  say  that  we  have  the 

services   of    the    Senator   from 

ii  (Mr.  Inouyei  ,  who  conducted  the 

on  the  bill  for  the  Committee 

Atmed  Services,  and  brought  in  a  re- 

to  the  full  committee;  and  I  am 

that  he  is  here  now.  and  will 

this  bill,  representing  our  Com- 

on  Armed  Services.  There  is  a 

,  wiiich  he  will  mention,  about  one 

sion  in  it  which  I  shsill  handle  on 

of  the  committee, 
ield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
him  if  he  will  yield  first  to  the 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  who 
word  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
Committee. 

INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Vermont. 

.   AIKEH^.   Mr.  President,   through 

cooperation    of    the    distinguished 

of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 

r^eived  unanimous  consent  from  the 

to  consider  the  ship  loan  bill  and 

back  within  2  weeks.  The  com- 

appreciates     very     much     the 

!  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

agreeing  to  this  arrangement. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
c  hearing  on  the  bill  and  the  full 


transcript  of  that  hearing  is  printed  in 
the  committee's  report.  Although  some 
members  of  the  committee  have  reserva- 
tions about  this  program,  a  majority  has 
approved  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  recommending  its  passage. 

The  report  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  made  is  quite  in- 
formational. I  shall  not  ask  to  have  it 
all  printed  in  the  Record,  but  I  think  that 
the  first  three  pages  constituting  the 
preliminary  part  of  the  report,  would 
be  of  considerable  interest,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  91-1391) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  as  amended  would  authorize  the 
extension  of  existing  loans  of  one  submarine 
to  Greece  and  one  submarine  to  Pakistan. 
It  would  also  authorize  new  loans  of  two 
destroyer  escorts  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
and  two  destroyers  and  two  submarlnea  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey. 

This  bill  would  authorize  extending,  for  an 
additional  5  years,  loans  of  two  ships  origi- 
nally loaned  under  prevlovis  congressional 
authorization.  Both  the  submarine  loaned 
to  Greece  and  the  submarine  loaned  to  Pakis- 
tan were  loaned  under  the  act  of  October  4. 
1961  (75  Stat.  815).  Each  of  these  loans  re- 
quires congressional  authorization  for  ex- 
tension. The  biU  would  also  authorize  new 
loans  of  two  destroyer  escorts  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  and  two  destroyers  and  two 
submarines  to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  extension  of 
the  existing  loans  and  the  making  of  new 
loans  for  periods  of  5  years,  the  bill  author- 
izes an  additional  5-year  extension  of  these 
loan  agreements,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

BACKGROITNT) 

Before  1951  U.S.  naval  vessels  could  be 
transferred  to  foreign  nations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Defense  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Public  Law  82-3,  ap- 
proved in  1951,  requires  that  a  battleship, 
carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine  that 
has  not  been  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
may  not  be  sold,  transferred,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  without  express  approval  of  the 
Osngress.  Since  1951,  15  ship  loan  authoriza- 
tion bills  have  been  enacted  and  there  are 
now  74  combatant  ships  out  on  loan  to  17 
countries,  as  follows: 

Argentina — two  submarines,  three  de- 
stroyers. 

Brazil — ^two  submarines,  six  destroyers. 

Chile — two  submarines,  two  destroyers. 

China — six  destroyers,  one  destroyer  escort. 

Colombia — one  destroyer. 

Germany — five  destroyers. 

Greece — two  submarines,  six  destroyers. 

Italy — five  submarines. 

Japan — one  submarine,  two  destroyers,  two 
destroyer  escorts. 

Korea — three  destroyers,  three  destroyer 
escorts. 

Netherlands — one  submarine. 

Pakistan — one  submarine. 

Peru — two  destroyers. 

Philippines — one  destroyer  escort. 

Spain — one  helicopter  carrier,  one  subma- 
rine, five  destroyers. 

Thailand — one  destroyer  escort. 

Turkey — five  submarines,  two  destroyers. 

These  ships  can  be  recalled  to  meet  future 
VS.  defense  needs,  although  since  they  are 
old  and  much  of  their  equipment  is  out- 
moded, when  measured  by  current  Navy 
standards,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any 
further  practical  use  to  the  United  States 


During  the  last  8  years  none  of  the  eight 
loaned  ships  returned  to  U.S.  cus^^ody  has 
been  restored  to  the  fleet  or  mothbailed;  all 
were  sold  for  scrap. 

COMICITTEE   CONSmZRATION 

On  November  19,  after  HJl.  15728  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  bUl  back  to  the  Senate  within  2 
weeks.  The  committee  held  a  public  hearing 
on  the  blU  on  November  30  at  which  it  heard 
testimony  from  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Pickering, 
Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and  Capt.  O.  M. 
Hagerman,  U.S.  Navy,  Director,  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Euid  Sales  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  tran- 
script of  that  hearing  is  appended  to  this 
report.  The  committee's  concern  with  the  bill 
was  principally  in  terms  of  the  foreign  policy 
Issues  Involved  and  the  relationship  of  the 
ship  loan  program  to  the  military  assistance 
and  sales  programs,  which  are  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction.  On  December  2  the 
committee  agreed  to  report  the  bill  with- 
out further  amendment. 

CHANGES    IN    EXISTING    LAW 

This  bill  does  not  change  existing  law  but 
rather  creates  an  exception  to  It.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  bill  and  existing  law 
Is  set  forth  on  pages  6-8  of  Senate  Report 
91-1349,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure before  us  has  been  considered  by 
two  of  our  most  important  committees, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Included,  among  other 
things,  the  loan  of  three  submarines  to 
the  Republic  of  China.  This  item  has  been 
deleted  from  the  bill.  Otherwise,  the  bill 
that  is  being  considered  today  is  identi- 
cal to  the  House  bill. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  extension 
of  existing  loans  of  one  submarine  to 
Greece  and  one  to  Pakistan.  It  will  also 
authorize  new  loans  of  two  destroyer 
escorts  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
two  destroyers  and  two  submarines  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey. 

The  bill  would  authorize  extending 
for  an  additional  5  years,  loans  of  two 
ships  originally  loaned  under  previous 
congressional  authorization,  which  are, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  this  submarine  to 
Greece  and  one  to  Pakistan. 

The  bill,  in  addition  to  authorizing  the 
extension  of  existing  loans  and  the  mak- 
ing of  new  loans  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
would  authorize  an  additional  5-year  ex- 
tension of  these  loan  agreements  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
before  1951  U.S.  naval  vessels  could  be 
transferred  to  foreign  nations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Assistance  De- 
fense Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Public 
Law  82-3,  approved  in  1951,  requires  that 
a  battleship,  carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer, 
or  submarine  that  has  not  been  struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  may  not  be  sold, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
without  express  approval  of  Congress. 

Therefore,  since  1951,  15  ship  loan  au- 
thorization bills  have  been  enacted,  and 
there  are  now  74  combatant  ships  out 
on  loan  to  17  countries. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  later  point, 
after  my  chairman  has  spoken.  I  shall 
propose  an  amendment  to  this  measure. 
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I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
amendment  now. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  all  of 
line  7  and  a  part  of  line  8  of  page  1  of 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  it  would  strike 
the  following  language : 

Greece,  one  submarine  (Act  of  October  4, 
1961  (75  Stat.  815) )  and, 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  burden  the 
Senate  with  another  long,  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  Greek  regime.  I  believe 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present 
government  in  power  in  Greece  can  be 
characterized  as  a  dictatorship.  It  is  an 
administration  that  has  been  compelled 
to  resign  from  the  Council  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  isolated  from  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  Europe.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  are  sufiflciently  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  I  hope  will  find  its  author- 
itarian policies  reprehensible. 
~So,  Mr.  President,  rather  than  use  my 
time  this  morning  to  belabor  this  point, 
I  wish  to  concentrate  my  focus  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Senate  action  if  we  were  to 
deny  an  extension  of  a  loan  of  a  subma- 
rine to  Greece. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  submarine 
is  presently  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
Navy,  and  as  long  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  not  formulated  any  means  to 
recover  any  ships  under  this  loan  pro- 
gram, the  Greek  Navy,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  will  continue  to  retain  control 
of  the  ship,  in  spite  of  whatever  amend- 
ment we  may  pass  here.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  the  ship  loan  law,  we  have 
had  74  combatant  ships  loaned  to  17 
countries.  There  are  some  ships  being 
held  now  by  foreign  countries  that  are 
held,  in  my  mind,  illegally,  because  no 
extensions  have  been  made.  For  exam- 
ple, this  Greek  ship;  the  loan  was  made 
in  1961.  The  law  provides  for  a  5 -year 
loan,  and  an  extension  should  have  been 
made  in  1966.  But  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment indicated,  because  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  conditions  then  existing  in 
Greece,  negotiations  were  not  carried 
out.  Finally,  after  much  goading  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  we  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Greece  and  came  up  with 
this  agreement  to  extend  the  loan. 

What  I  am  proposing  Is  to  deny  this 
extension  of  the  loan,  as  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
should  be  noted  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  this  amendment 
may  have  on  our  NATO  commitments 
that  this  submarine  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  Navy  and  Is  presently  per- 
forming antisubmarine  warfare  service 
as  part  of  the  Greek  NATO  role.  Since 
the  ship  will  remain  in  Greek  hands,  it 
will  continue  to  bolster  our  security  la 
the  eastern  Mediterranesm. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Greeks  may 
decide  to  withdraw  the  submarine  from 
NATO  support  out  of  spite  and  because 
of  this  amendment,  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Greece  can  be  taken  for  what- 
ever reason  they  want,  and  we  would 
have  no  recourse,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 

At  the  present  time,  a  Latin  American 
country  is  holding  a  destroyer,  and  they 
have  held  this  destroyer  for  more  than 
5  years,  without  authorization.  The 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  tried  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations to  sit  down  and  come  to  some 


agreement  on  extension  of  loans,  but 
the  other  coimtry  refuses  to  do  so.  So 
we  have  a  similar  situation  in  the  case 
of  Greece. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
expect  my  amendment  to  have  any  mas- 
sive political,  diplomatic,  or  mihtary  re- 
percussions; but  what  I  hope  to  accom- 
plish today  through  this  symbolic  ges- 
ture— I  repeat,  this  symbolic  gestiire — 
is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  democratic  ideals.  My 
amendment  offers  an  opportunity  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  express  their 
opposition  to  dictatorship,  without  un- 
dermining in  any  way  our  own  seciuity 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  have  dealt  with, 
and  are  presently  dealing  with,  dicta- 
torships in  defense  of  our  own  Nation.  So 
some  may  ask,  "Why  are  we  picking  on 
Greece?" 

Mr.  President,  like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  was  taught  when  I  was  very 
young  that  Greece  was  something  special. 
It  was  something  more  than  just  a  coun- 
try, and  was  not  a  coimtry  that  was 
prone  to  petty  authoritarian  coups.  I  was 
taught  that  Greece  was  the  home  of 
democracy,  that  the  word  "democracy" 
came  from  Greece,  and  that  our  own 
concept  of  democratic  government  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  ideas  that  flowered 
there  more  than  2,000  years  ago. 

We  owe  Greece  a  great  deal  for  its 
contributions  to  Western  civilization,  and 
Ijarticularly  to  our  country.  We  must  not 
turn  our  backs  on  this  great  land  in  her 
time  of  need,  but  we  should  seize  this 
opportunity  to  tell  the  world,  clearly  and 
loudly,  that  the  easy  path  of  political 
expediency  has  not  swayed  our  commit- 
ment to  democratic  government  all 
across  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
manage  this  bill,  and  I  will  recommend 
that  the  bill  be  approved;  but  I  hope  that 
prior  to  approval,  my  amendment  to  de- 
lete the  Greek  submarine  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  wishes  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  Greece  would  hold  this 
submarine  illegally.  Greece  has  had  it 
for  10  years.  It  was  an  old,  conventional 
submarine  when  it  was  first  loaned  to 
them.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  the 
standing  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs  would  be  improved  by  adding  to 
the  list  of  countries  that  hold  American 
property  Ulegally?  As  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  there  is  already  one  in  South 
America.  We  have  not  attempted  to  re- 
cover it.  The  old  destroyer  probably  is 
not  worth  recovering. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted, 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East  which  look  to 
the  American  Navy  now  for  protection, 
since  the  American  Navy  depends 
upon  some  advantages  it  gets  from 
Greece  for  maintaining  our  strength  in 
that  area?  Do  we  improve  the  security 
status  of  the  United  States  by  putting 
Greece  in  the  position  of  holding  an 


American  ship  illegally.  If  any  coimtry 
holds  our  ships  Illegally,  what  do  we  do 
about  it?  Do  we  go  in  after  them? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  respond  to  the  Senator.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  opportunity  has  been  given  me. 
The  submarine  in  question,  the  one 
covered  by  my  amendment,  was  loaned 
to  the  Greek  Government  on  October  4, 
1961;  and  if  the  provisions  of  our  laws 
were  applied,  the  extension  of  this  loan 
should  have  been  made  prior  to  October 
4,  1966,  at  the  expiration  of  5  years.  In 
other  words,  from  October  4,  1966,  to 
date,  the  Greek  Government  has  held 
the  submarine  illegally,  as  other  ships 
are  being  held  by  other  coimtries. 

This  is  one  of  the  matters  that  I  re- 
ported to  my  committee,  suggesting  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  look 
with  great  concern  on  this  program;  be- 
cause, actually,  this  program  is  not  a 
loan  program,  in  my  eyes.  It  is  just  a 
grant  program.  If  the  recipient  coimtry 
refuses  to  relinquish  these  shipw  volun- 
tarily, it  would  take  almost  an  act  of 
war  to  seek  the  return  of  these  de- 
stroyers and  submarines. 

But  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  would 
stand  taller  in  the  eyes  of  many  coim- 
tries. It  would  show  that  instead  of  just 
talking  about  democracy,  we  have  de- 
cided to  take  a  step — not  a  big  step,  but 
a  step.  Our  Government  hsis  indicated 
that  the  United  States  is  concerned 
about  the  dictatorship  in  Greece.  As  a 
result  of  this  concern,  we  have  said  that 
we  will  not  sell  or  provide  military  grants 
to  Greece.  Furthermore,  policy  decisions 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  major 
military  systems  will  not  be  given  or 
loaned  to  Greece. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  our  admin- 
istration has  expressed  its  concern  and 
distress  over  the  regime  in  Greece.  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  also  to  express  its  con- 
cern and  distress  over  the  regime  In 
Greece,  and  this  amendment  provldeB 
the  opportunity. 

So  far  as  the  matter  of  ships  being 
held  illegally  is  concerned,  I  am  certain 
that  the  recipient  countries  are  laugh- 
ing up  their  sleeves,  because  all  we  can 
do  at  this  point  is  to  be  very  courteous 
diplomatically  and  almost  beg  for  the 
return  of  the  ships. 

Because  of  this  situation,  I  have  sug- 
gested to  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  that  a  full-scale 
study  should  be  made  of  this  program. 
If  it  Is  going  to  be  a  gift  program,  then 
let  us  call  it  a  gift  program.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  merely  for  diplomatic  purposes,  al- 
though I  CEinnot  see  how  our  security  is 
bolstered  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Peru 
and  Chile  owning  destroyers,  so  obviously 
it  Is  for  diplomatic  purposes,  then  let  us 
call  it  a  diplomatic  gift  but  let  us  not 
continue  to  fool  ourselves  as  though  it 
will  bolster  our  security. 

I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont brought  up  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  that  we 
are  not  too  much  in  disagreement  on 
this.  I  know  that  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  disapprove  strongly  of  the 
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present  Greek  Government,  but  we  also 
knjw  that  there  are  advantages  to  our 
Navy  by  extending  this  loan.  We  know 
thjit  all  the  ships  which  have  been 
loa  ned  to  other  countries  were  considered 
vir;ually  obsolete  at  the  time  they  were 
loaned,  and  have  become  more  obsolete 
eve  ry  year  since.  The  few  that  have  been 
retamed  to  the  United  States  from  the 
len  dees  have  been  consigned  to  the  scrap 
hej  p  when  the  foreign  country  no  longer 
wa  ited  them.  That  will  probably  happen 
eventually  to  the  74  which  are  now  out 
on  loan. 

I  lut,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  good  way 
to  landle  the  situation  any  more  than 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  does. 

Ii  the  course  of  the  hearings  I  asked 
Mr  Pickering,  representing  the  State 
Department,  this  question : 
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U  none  of  the  ships  are  lUcely  to  be  used 
aga  n  by  our  Navy,  why  don't  we  give  them 
awa  y  under  the  military  assistance  program 
or  I  ell  them  Instead  of  going  through  this 
pro  ledure  of  passing  a  bUl  and  requiring  spe 
clal  agreements  with  all  the  political  Uablli 
ties  that  this  entails.  Mr.  Pickering,  have  you 
the  answer  to  that? 

I:  Is  answer  was  that  imder  present  law 
the  r  have  to  do  it  this  way. 
I  seems  to  me  that  is  not  a  good  way 
lo  it.  The  ships  have  virtually  no 
themselves  except  what  they  are 
as  scrap.  I  agree  that  this  is  not  a 
way,  but  I  am  a  little  bit  skeptical 
taking  this  way  to  express  our  dis- 
appk-oval  of  the  Greek  Government,  be- 
caufe  the  next  thing  we  know,  someone 
want  to  do  something  to  express  dis- 
of  another  government.  I  do  not 
which  government  but,  of  course, 
;an  find  something  to  disapprove  of 
4ctions  of  many  governments. 

I  say,  they  also  reciprocate  and 
generously. 

30  not  know  what  the  distinguished 
of  the  committee  thinks  but  I 
rather  not  see  this  amendment  ap- 
even  though  it  may  have  merit 
v/ould  constitute  a  disapproval  of  the 
Greek  Government.  As  I  say,  we 
stop  with  Greece.  There  are  a  lot 
of  other  countries  whose  actions  we  do 
not  igree  with. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spor  se  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
Senitor  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
com  nittee  considered  the  amendment  as 
offei  ed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and  decided 
agai  ist  it  and  passed  the  bill  with  this 
Gre<  k  ship  in  it,  for  a  continuation  of  the 
loan 

Fc  r  that  reason,  representing  the  com- 
mitt!e.  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment 
whei  I  it  is  offered. 
G(}lng  back  to  the  Senator's  question 
the  system  we  are  using,  in  1951 
passed  a  law  restricting  the  power  of 
1  "resident  to  loan  or  give  these  ships 
We  just  said  it  could  not  be  done 
without  the  authority  of  Congress. 

for  the  record,  let  me  read  the 
pert^ent  part  here: 

sale  of  these  stricken  ships  by  the  Navy 
ba^ed  on  title  10  United  Stat«8  Code  7307 
stAtee: 

)     Without    authority    from    Congress 

-'  after  March  10.  1951.  no  battleship, 

carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer,  or  subma- 

;hat  has  not  been  stricken  from  the 


Naval  Vessel  Register  under  section  7304  of 
this  title,  nor  any  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  such  a  vessel,  may  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  any 
law." 

So,  since  then,  we  have  had  to  pass  a 
law  each  time  these  matters  came  up  for 
renewal  or  for  additional  loans  or  grants. 
It  is  a  congressional  assertion  of  its  au- 
thority, which  is  the  reason  we  held 
these  loans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  last  year  the  Senate  did 
pass  a  resolution  expressing  its  disap- 
proval of  the  present  Government  of 
Greece. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing we  might  do  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  could  strengthen 
that  position  at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  but  for  just  a  few 
minutes  longer.  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii has  presented  fully  the  entire  bill 
and  has  given  the  reasons  for  the  com- 
mittee's action  thereon. 

I  repeat,  solely  for  emphasis,  that  the 
bill  went  then  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  here  now  to 
speak  for  that  committee.  That  commit- 
tee filed  a  formal  report  requesting  that 
the  bUl  pass  in  its  present  form  and 
without  an  amendment. 

Just  one  further  word  about  this  pol- 
icy on  the  ships.  The  only  way  any  na- 
tions can  get  naval  vessels,  the  larger 
ones,  is  for  someone  to  sell  them  to  them 
at  a  great  discount  or  loan  them  to  them 
imder  certain  conditions,  because  they 
cannot  build  them  themselves,  and  they 
cannot  buy  them  themselves. 

Thus,  it  Is  a  question  here  now  of  the 
extension  of  a  loan  to  Greece.  The  sub- 
marine is  actually  in  the  active  inventory 
and  use  of  our  NATO  forces  there,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  Navy,  which 
is  more  formidable  than  one  might 
think,  especially  in  total  numbers.  There 
is  something  on  the  order  of  113  vessels 
In  all.  I  believe.  In  its  navy— but  most  of 
the  vessels  are  quite  small. 

We  disagree  with  the  form  of  the 
present  Greek  Government.  I  certainly 
do.  and  I  suppose  all  do,  and  we  have  so 
asserted  in  the  resolution:  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  there,  in  a  most  vital 
spot,  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
NATO  line,  and  in  manpower  are  repre- 
sented by  a  sizable  army  and  a  navy  that 
is  big  enough  to  count.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  right  on  the  front  line,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  practical  matter,  that  was  the 
reasoning  of  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Although  we  were  clearly  in  sympathy 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  his 
ideological  views,  as  a  practical  matter 
we  did  not  want  to  disturb  this  condi- 
tion there  with  reference  to  the  Greek 
submarine. 

It  is  true,  the  time  has  run  over  for 
renewing  the  loan.  That  is  because  we 
have  delayed  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  loan  will  not  expire 
untU  next  February.  I  understand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  information  is  that 
it  expired  in  February  1970,  which  is  this 
year,  according  to  the  testimony  by  the 
Navy. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  WeU,  that  is  not  too  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  is  controlling  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  shall  have  to  have  our 
advisers  get  together  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  quoting  from  the 
record  supplied  by  the  Navy.  But  that 
is  not  at  issue.  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
question  is,  as  I  understand  it.  on  the 
ideological  side  of  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  make  a  correction. 
My  adviser  says  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  knew  that  is  what  we 
had  here. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  it  is  well  to  ad- 
mit mistakes  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  call  that  a 
mistake  by  the  Senator.  It  was  just  an 
error  of  Information,  temporarily — I  re- 
peat, temporarily.  It  is  a  wholesome 
thing,  though,  to  have  something  like 
that  happen  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  as 
reported  by  the  two  committees.  We  had 
a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  except  for  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  I  did  re- 
cently attend  a  meeting  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  at  The  Hague  with  a 
number  of  my  other  colleagues,  and  I 
became  very  much  aware  and  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  our  NATO  force 
and  particularly,  right  now,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi said  that  Greece  is  in  a  vital 
position  but  it  is  also  a  crucial  time,  as 
the  Russians  have  increased  their  naval 
strength  in  that  area. 

I  therefore  must  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  the  past  we  have  many  times  helped 
other  nations  when  it  was  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so,  even  though  we 
did  not  agree  with  the  government  of 
the  particular  countries.  This  is  going 
to  be  true  with  respect  to  the  request 
which  President  Nixon  is  sending  to 
Congress  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  we  would  agree 
necessarily  with  the  governmental  struc- 
tures of  all  countries  involved  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request.  How- 
ever, our  interest  is  involved.  The  ques- 
tion is.  What  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States? 

Many  people  have  said  over  and  over 
that  we  do  not  want  to  try  to  use  our 
assistance  to  mold  or  change  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  governments.  I  think 
that  we  have  been  getting  away  from 
that  kind  of  policy.  I  think  that  is  to  the 
good.  We  are  concentrating  more  on 
what  is  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 
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I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  He  makes  it 
very  clear  and  forceful  as  a  result  of  his 
contacts  with  NATO. 

It  makes  us  feel  good  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  other  coimtries. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  renewal  of  the  loan 
of  the  submarine  to  Greece.  After  all, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  this?  The  purpose 
is  not  only  to  assist  Greece,  which  is  part 
of  our  NATO  force,  but  it  is  also  to  assist 
our  own  national  security.  Greece  is  on 
our  side.  We  need  all  the  support  and 
help  we  can  get  in  that  part  of  the  world 
to  support  the  position  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
Greece  has  paid  $1  million  to  have  this 
ship  overhauled.  It  has  paid  $243,000  for 
a  replacement  battery  for  this  submarine. 
This  adds  to  the  value  of  the  ship. 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  that  Greece 
did  get  valuable  antisubmarine  warfare 
training  from  the  use  of  this  submarine. 
For  what  purpose?  To  aid  NATO.  What 
is  NATO  for?  It  is  to  help  much  of  the 
free  world.  That  means  the  United 
States. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Senate  that 
since  April  1967,  the  current  Government 
of  Greece  has  continued  to  meet  its 
NATO  commitment  and  has  provided 
facilitif?s  for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  military. 
This  is  more  than  some  other  countries 
have  done. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  stand  with  these 
countries  that  stand  with  us,  whom  are 
we  going  to  stand  with?  We  need  the 
support  of  Greece,  whether  we  like  the 
present  Government  or  not.  Greece  is  on 
our  side.  They  are  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
comitry  we  must  assist  in  this  critical 
period. 

I  also  point  out  that  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  6th  Fleet,  including  periods 
of  tension  such  as  the  recent  Mideast 
crisis,  Greek  ports  are  available  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  en  short  notice  and  without 
hesitation  for  maintenance  and  rest,  thus 
decreasing  the  time  required  for  ships  to 
be  off  patrol  station.  For  example,  units 
of  the  6th  Fleet  made  more  than  250 
port  visits  during  November  1970. 

What  would  we  do  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Greece?  They  are  willing  to  help 
us  in  our  operations. 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  that  assist- 
ance to  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  afforded 
in  the  use  of  the  shores  of  Crete  for 
amphibious  landing  exercises  and  the 
harbor  at  Souda  Bay  for  the  refueling  of 
6th  Fleet  ships. 

Again  I  say  that  this  country  is  help- 
ing us.  It  is  helping  the  United  States 
against  the  Communists. 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  that  during 
the  Czechoslovakian  crisis  in  1968,  six 
of  the  eight  Hellenic  destroyers  were 
committed  to  NATO  forces  and  placed  on 
standby  alert.  They  have  always  worked 
with  us  and  have  stood  by  us.  Why 
should  we  now  deprive  them  of  this  very 
small  request  which  they  are  making — 
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one  submarine.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous 
not  to  grant  the  request. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  Greece  was 
helpful  as  a  refuge  during  the  evacua- 
tion of  U.S.  refugees  from  Israel  and 
the  Congo.  That  may  sound  like  very 
little.  But  they  showed  very  fine  coopera- 
tion. They  helped  us. 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  that  it  is  in 
the  U.S.  interest  that  Greece  continue  to 
be  a  stable  and  reliable  NATO  ally.  Our 
needs  in  that  area  are  obvious. 

In  the  November  30,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  columnist  Joseph  Al- 
sop  presented  a  comparison  of  United 
Slates  and  Soviet  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  comparison  placed  the  U.S. 
fleet  size  in  the  Mediterranean  at  38  ships 
as  against  62  ships  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  comparison  between  these  forces  Is 
of  even  greater  concern  when  one  realizes 
that  only  nine  of  the  38  U.S.  ships  are 
modem  ships  whereas  all  of  the  Soviet's 
62  ships  can  be  classified  as  modern. 

Mr.  Alsop  also  reported  the  U.S.  fleet 
size  in  the  Mediterranean  contained  only 
three  U.S.  submarines  as  compared  with 
a  Soviet  total  of  14. 

These  figures  strongly  suggest  our  mili- 
tary aid  program  to  our  allies  in  the  Med- 
iterranean should  be  increased  not  re- 
duced. 

Our  access  to  Greece,  and  its  coopera- 
tion in  the  NATO  alliance,  continues  to 
provide  valuable  security  benefits. 

The  importance  of  Greece  as  a  logisti- 
cal and  tactical  base  for  NATO  has  been 
highlighted  in  recent  years  by  the  in- 
creased Soviet  naval  activity  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

That  is  one  thing  that  has  been  over- 
looked. Greece  by  virtue  of  its  location 
is  veiT  important  from  a  logistical  and 
tactical  base  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Mr.  President,  the  recently  lifted  mili- 
tary assistance  program  suspension  had 
restricted  the  provision  of  major  end 
items  which  resulted  in  a  debilitating  ef- 
fect on  the  Hellenic  Navy. 

It  is  considered  that  a  decision  not  to 
authorize  the  loan  extension  of  this  sub- 
marine would  signal  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  which  would 
erect  barriers  to  our  use  of  Greek  facili- 
ties and  be  particularly  detrimental  to 
U.S.  Navy  operations.  Finally,  this  de- 
cision would  create  serious  concern 
among  our  friends  worldwide  about  how 
we  intend  to  carry  out  our  new  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  want  to  say 
again  that  some  people  in  this  country 
may  not  approve  of  the  Government  of 
Greece  at  this  time.  Whether  we  like 
this  particular  Government  or  not,  if 
the  present  Government  had  failed  to 
take  over  in  Greece  when  it  did,  in  my 
judgment  Greece  today  would  be  a  Com- 
munist state. 

Another  question  at  point  is  that  they 
are  friends  of  ours.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  the  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  a  part  of  NATO.  They  areco- 
operating  with  the  United  States.  They 
are  helping  us  to  keep  the  free  world. 

If  we  were  to  decide  to  deprive  them 
of  this  one  ship,  this  submarine,  it  would 
be  a  very  objectionable  position  to  take. 
It  could  place  in  a  very  unfavorable  light 
with  the  Greek  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece. 


We  would  be  making  a  great  mistake 
from  the  standpoint  of  freedom  in  my 
judgment. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "Turkey", 
strike  out  "and  three  submarines  to  the  Re- 
public of  China". 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preisdent.  there  is 
only  one  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  committee  amendment 
is  simply  that  those  three  submarines 
were  not  in  the  budget.  They  were  not 
recommended  by  the  administration.  The 
committee  could  not  find  a  basis  for  their 
inclusion.  Except  for  Senator  Thurmond. 
who  was  recorded  in  favor  of  the  three 
submarines,  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  leaving  out  these  vessels.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
offers  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  7,  strike 
"(1)  Greece,  one  submarine  (Act  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961  (75  Slat.  815))  and,  (2)" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill-  .      .>   .     V. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 

bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  ship- 
loan  legislation  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

This  bill  would  authorize  new  loans 
in  certain  instances  as  well  as  extend 
existing  loans.  The  existing  loans  which 
would  be  authorized  involve  one  subma- 
rine to  Greece  and  one  submarine  to 
Pakistan,  both  initially  authorized  under 
legislation  enacted  in  1961.  The  new 
loans  would  involve  two  destroyer  es- 
corts to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
two  destroyers  and  two  submarines  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  note  that  the 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would  also 
have  authorized  the  loan  of  three  sub- 
marines to  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
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President,  there  is  ample  precedent 
his  legislation.  Since  1951,  various 
have  been  enacted  in  the  Congress 
authorizing  the  lending  of  unneeded 
U.S.  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries. 
I  ml  :ht  note  that  prior  to  1951  naval  ves- 
sels :ould  be  transferred  to  friendly  for- 
eign countries  under  the  Mutual  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949. 

Tl  e  basic  purpose  of  all  of  these  ship 
loan  i  is  to  provide  a  degree  of  Naval  ca- 
pability   to    our    allies    and,    therefore, 
in  our  worldwide  Navy  mission. 
w<|uld  emphasize  at  this   point  that 
of  these  ships  are  required  for  use 
active  Navy.  Moreover,  they  may 
recalled  if  a  future  requirement  de- 
t'eloj  IS. 

1  .ill  make  a  brief  comment  with  re- 
to  the  countries  and  ships  in  ques- 
The  two  submarines  and  two  des- 
that  are  proposed  to  be  lent  to 
the  { Jovemment  of  Turkey  are  expected 
to  b;  especially  helpful  to  the  United 
Stati  IS  in  our  NATO  antisubmarine  war- 
fare activities  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  nil  know  of  Turkey's  strategic  geo- 
grap  lical  position  and  the  necessity  for 
receit-ing  assistance  from  this  country. 
The  jiarge  buildup  of  Soviet  ships  hi  the 
speaks  for  itself  with 
to  the  naval  problems  confront- 
Turkey  and  other  NATO  allies  in 
area.  The  extension  of  the  loan  of 
^bmarine  to  Greece  means  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  available  for 
NATp  purposes  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  submarine  which  is  proposed  to 
be  c  mtinued  on  loan  to  Pakistsm  will 
prov  de  a  small  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  of  course  in  the  best  inter- 
ests )f  this  country  to  have  some  naval 
presence  by  a  friendly  country  in  the 
Indii  n  Ocean  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets 
are  moving  into  the  area  to  fill  the 
vacuim  created  by  the  withdrawal  of 
British  naval  forces  from  that  area. 

I  e  specially  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  for  the  fine 
job  he  has  done  in  holding  hearings  In 
connsction  with  this  matter. 

M] .  President,  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  )ill  has  been  fully  considered  by  two 
comi  littees  and  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  Mil  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havtig  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
ques  ion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Tie  bUl  (H.R.  15728)  was  passed. 
Mi    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  re  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  1  >assed 

Mj  .  MURPHY  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
movt  d  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agre<d  to. 
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ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mi.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 
6uggi!6t  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Th  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  ( all  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
anticipated  calling  up  another  bill  at 
this  time  but  I  do  not  think  we  will  call  it 
up.  We  win  very  likely  let  it  die. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1269.  HJl.  18306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJi.  18306)  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
participation  In  Increases  In  the  resources  of 
certain  International  financial  Institutions, 
to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Kx- 
change  Stabilization  Fund  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  hswi 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Chapter  1— AMENDMENT  OF  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 
Sec. 
1.  Amendments  of  Asian  Development  Bank 

Act. 
S  1.  Amendment  of  Asian  Development  Bank 
Act 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (22 
IT.S.C.  285-285h)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

'•Sec.  12.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  providing  for  a  United 
States  contribution  of  $100,000,000  to  the 
Bank  In  three  annual  installments  of  $25,- 
000,000,  $35,000,000,  and  $40,000,000,  begin- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1970.  This  contribution  Is 
referred  to  hereinafter  In  this  Act  as  the 
'United  States  Special  Resources'. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Bank  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  article 
19  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank, 
and  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Bank's 
Special  Funds  Rules  and  Regulations. 

"Szc.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  SpecUl 
Resources  shall  be  used  to  finance  specific 
high  priority  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams In  developing  member  countries  of 
the  Bank  with  emphasis  on  such  projects 
and  programs  in  the  Southeast  Asia  region. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  used  by  the  Bank  only  for — 

"(1)  making  development  loans  on  terms 
which  may  be  more  flexible  and  bear  less 
heavily  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
those  established  by  the  Bank  for  its  ordi- 
nary ofjerations;  and 

'  "(2)  providing  technical  assistance  credits 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources may  be  expended  by  the  Bank  only 
for  procxirement  In  the  United  States  of 
goods  produced  In,  or  services  supplied  from 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  United 


States  Governor.  In  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  may  allow 
eligibllty  for  procurement  in  other  member 
countries  from  the  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources if  he  determines  that  such  procure- 
ment eligibility  would  materially  improve  the 
ability  of  the  Bank  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  Its  special  funds  resources  and  would 
be  compatible  with  the  International  finan- 
cial position  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses arising  from  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources,  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  expenses  are  not  covered  from 
the  Bank's  service  fee  or  Income  from  use  of 
United  States  Special  Resources. 

"(d)  All  financing  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Special  Resources  shall  be  repayable  to  the 
Bank  by  the  borrowers  in  United  States 
dollars. 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  letters  of  credit  provided 
for  in  section  15  shall  be  issued  to  the  Bank 
only  to  the  extent  that  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ance the  cumulative  amount  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  provided  to  the 
Bank  (A)  constitute  a  minority  of  all  spe- 
cial funds  contributions  to  the  Bank,  and 
(B)  are  no  greater  than  the  largest  cumula- 
tive contribution  of  any  other  single  cotmtry 
contributing  to  the  special  funds  of  the 
Bank. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  (A)  utilizing  all  special  funds  resources 
on  an  equitable  basis,  and  (B)  significantly 
shared  participation  by  other  contributors  in 
each  special  fund  to  which  United  States 
Special  Resources  are  provided. 

"Sec.  15.  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources shall  be  provided  to  the  Bank  In  the 
form  of  a  nonnegotlable,  non-lnterest-bear- 
Ing  letter  of  credit  which  shaU  be  payable  to 
the  Bank  at  par  value  of  demand  to  meet 
the  cost  of  eligible  goods  and  services,  and 
administrative  costs  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  13(c)  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  16.  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  and  any  accrued  re- 
sources derived  therefrom  under  the  proce- 
dures provided  for  in  section  8.03  of  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  Rules  and  Regtilations  of  the 
Bank. 

"Sec.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
United  States  Special  Resources  to  the  Bank 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  $35,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $40,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  aU  of  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Chapter  2.— INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 

FUND 
Sec. 

21.  Amendment    of    Bretton    Woods    Agree- 

ments Act. 

22.  Amendment  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 

Act. 

!  21.  Amendment  of  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  286-286k-2)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  F^ind  Is  authorized  to  consent  to  an 
increase  of  $1,540,000,000  in  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Fund. 

"(b)  In  order  to  p&y  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  quota  in  the  Fund  provided  for 
in  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1,540,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  exp>ended. 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  United  States^Govemor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  (1)  to  vote  for  an 
increase  of  $3,000,000,000  In  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  and  (2)  If  such 
Increase  becomes  effective,  to  subscribe  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  two  thousand 


four  hundred  and  sixty-one  additional  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  In  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $246,100,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 
§  22.  Amendments  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act. 
Section  6  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  286q)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  vote  to  allocate  In  each  basic 
period  Special  Drawing  Rights  under  article 
XXIV,  sections  2  and  3,  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Fund  so  that  allocations 
to  the  United  States  In  that  period  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  United  States  quota 
in  the  Fund  as  authorized  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act." 

Chapter    3.— INTER- AMERICAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 
Sec. 

31.  Amendment  of  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act. 
!  31.  Amendment   of  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act 
(a)      The     Inter-American     Development 
Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283-283n)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  two  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Governors  at  their  annual  meeting  In  April 
1970  and  now  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Bank,  which  provide  for 

(1)  an  increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  to  the  Bank  and  additional  subscrip- 
tions of  members  thereto  and  (2)  an  Increase 
In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations and  contributions  thereto.  Upon 
adoption  of  such  resolutions  the  United 
States  Governor  Is  authorized  to  agree  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  (1)  to  subscribe 
to  eighty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  shares  of  $10,000  par  value  of  the 
Increase  in  the  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  which  sixty-seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  shall  be  callable  shares 
and  fifteen  thousand  shall  be  paid  In  and 

(2)  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions an  initial  annual  Installment  of  $100,- 
000,000  and  two  subsequent  annual  Install- 
ments of  $460,000,000  each.  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  resolutions. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
the  amounts  necessary  for  p>ayment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  (1)  three  an- 
nual Installments  of  $50,000,000  each  for  the 
United  States  subscription  to  paid-in  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank;  (2)  two  Installments  of 
$336,760,000  each  for  the  United  States  sub- 
scription to  the  callable  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank;  and  (3)  one  annual  Installment  of 
$100,000,000  and  two  annual  Installments  of 
$450,000,000  each  for  the  United  States  share 
of  the  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Bank." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(b)  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  283a(b)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  an  alternate 
Executive  Director". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
joint  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
and  myself,  which  has  general  relation 
to  this  measure  and  other  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  South  I>akota  and 


myself  and  also  an  excerpt  from  the 
Record  describing  amendment  No.  854 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  and  the  excerpt  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  Statement  by  Senators  George  Mc- 
Govern AND  Jacob  jAvrrs 
Mr.  President,  In  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
hope  for  genuine  reform  of  the  nation's 
creaking  welfare  system  appeared  to  be  going 
through  a  script  comparable  to  the  Perils  of 
Pauline.  Indeed,  In  the  past  few  days.  It 
seemed  Pauline  was  tied  to  the  tracks  with 
the  locomotive  fast  approaching.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  variety  of  forces  are  apparently  com- 
ing to  the  rescue. 

We  want  to  firmly  express  our  support  for 
those  forces.  We  consider  It  essential  that 
the  Congress  enact  meaningful  welfau-e  re- 
form this  session.  As  the  Chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  we  view 
welfare  reform  not  only  as  crucial  in  Itself, 
but  as  a  necessary  step  toward  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  America.  We 
support  generally  the  Family  Assistance  Act, 
Including  a  number  of  important  revisions, 
as  an  Important  beginning.  We  fear  that  be- 
ginning will  not  be  made  in  the  near  future 
unless  it  Is  made  in  this  session. 

We  have  Joined  with  Senator  Rlblcoll  and 
other  concerned  members  of  both  parties  in 
urging  the  Administration  to  include  certain 
revisions  In  the  "core"  bill  (the  Administra- 
tion's basic  proposal)  which  wlU  be  attached 
to  the  Social  Security  bill  when  It  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor. 

We  believe  Secretary  Richardson's  an- 
nouncement yesterday  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  include  many  of  the  proposed  revi- 
sion in  its  bill  represents  significant  progress 
towards  success  on  reform  this  year. 

We  believe  that  these  revisions  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  design  of  the  program 
and  will  enhance  the  prospects  of  Senate  ap- 
proval before  this  session  ends.  Included  In 
those  revisions  are  three  which  we  proposed 
earlier  this  year:  Federal  administration,  the 
easing  of  provisions  requiring  mothers  of 
school-age  children  to  work,  and  providing 
protections  for  state  and  local  welfare  em- 
ployees. The  other  revisions — the  establish- 
ment of  national  goals,  the  restoration  of  the 
AFDC-UP  programs  and  language  regard- 
ing "standard  of  need,"  minimum  wages, 
public  service  employment,  and  a  cost  of 
living  Increase — are  also  critically  Important. 
We  regard  as  most  Inadvisable  the  actions 
taken  yesterday  by  the  Committee  on  Fin- 
ance. In  moving  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  any  court  challenge  of 
Federal  law  In  the  Social  Security  or  wel- 
fare field,  and  to  circumvent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  regarding  residency  requirements 
for  welfare  recipients  and  "man  In  the  house" 
rules,  the  Committee  has  taken  seriously  re- 
gressive steps.  When  the  Social  Security  bill 
is  on  the  floor,  we  will  seek  to  eliminate  these 
regressive  steps. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  rise  principally  to 
Indicate  what  we  consider  the  priorities  to 
be  for  other  changes  to  the  "core"  package 
on  the  floor.  In  addition  to  amendments  to 
Include  any  of  the  proposed  revisions  which 
may  not  be  included  by  the  Administration 
in  the  core  bill,  we  consider  two  other 
changes  to  be  Important.  They  are  the  simpli- 
fied food  stamp  distribution  system  and  sup- 
plemental payments  to  the  working  poor. 

First,  we  shall  propose  that  all  family 
assistance  recipients  automatically  receive 
tlie  food  stamp  bonus  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled along  with  their  family  assistance  cash 
p-ayment.  The  result  would  be  a  writing-in 
of  the  basic  commitment  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  $864  In  food  stamp  bonus 
as  a  supplement  to  the  cash  payment  of 


$1,600  which,  while  It  Is  certainly  better  than 
the  present  system,  the  Administration  has 
recognized  as  Inadequate.  At  the  same  time. 
It  would  reduce  the  administrative  cost  and 
related  difficulties  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram significantly. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  state  that 
we  do  not  consider  a  "cash  out"  of  food 
stamps  to  be  an  achievable  alternative  at 
thU  time.  The  Administration  recently  sug- 
gested that  the  cash  out  level  might  be  placed 
at  $2,200.  After  serious  consideration  we  con- 
cluded that  while  many  who  are  not  now 
receiving  stamps  would  receive  the  additional 
$600  In  cash,  the  loss  of  some  $264  In  stamp 
values  for  many  persons  was  unacceptable, 
especially  since  its  adverse  effect  would  be 
the  g^reatest  for  those  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  ladder. 

More  recently.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  cash  out  level  be  placed  at  $2,464,  that 
Is — a  dollar  for  dollar  trade  of  food  stamps 
for  cash.  If  we  believed  that  was  a  feasible 
proposal  at  this  time,  likely  to  win  approval 
by  this  Congress,  we  would,  of  course,  enthu- 
siastically endorse  It.  We  do  not,  however, 
believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  approve  a  basic  fam- 
ily asslstsmce  payment  level  of  $2,464  or  even 
$2,200,  that  level  woiild  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  compromised  In  conference  with  the 
$1,600  level  that  the  House  has  already  ap- 
proved. A  loss  In  value  to  the  hungry  poor 
would  be  an  unacceptable  certainty. 

If  there  were  assurances  that  whatever  cash 
out  level  was  approved  by  the  Senate  would 
not  be  compromised  in  conference  with  the 
House,  and  if  no  losses  resulted  to  present 
recipients  of  stamps,  we  would  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  such  proposals. 

We  believe  that  the  Simplified  Food  Stamp 
Distribution  system  which  we  have  proposed 
Is  far  more  desirable  and  likely  to  achieve 
Senate  approval.  In  a  sense,  it  represents  a 
"first  step  cash  out"  since  it  would  eliminate 
the  cash  purchase  requirement  under  which 
FamUy  Assistance  recipients  would  be  re- 
quired to  iise  a  portion  of  their  Family  As- 
sistance cash  payment  to  purchase  food 
stamps.  Under  the  Simplified  Food  Stamp 
distribution  system,  this  unneeded  transac- 
tion would  be  eliminated,  since  the  "bonus" 
element  in  food  stamps  would  be  computed 
and  mailed  with  the  basic  family  assistance 
cash  payment. 

Second,  we  urge  that  families  headed  by 
full-time  working  males  who  qualify  for  fed- 
eral assistance — the  "working  poor" — be 
made  eligible  for  state  supplementary  pay- 
ments under  the  Family  Assistance  Act  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Javlts.  It  is  a  commend- 
able element  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act 
that  such  working  poor  families  are  to  be- 
come eligible  for  the  first  time  for  Federal 
payments.  This  step  represents  an  important 
recognition  that  the  contributions  of  the 
fully  employed  male  family  head  should  be 
rewarded  with  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

However,  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  does 
not  provide  that  working  poor  families  be 
eligible  for  the  supplementary  payments 
which  states  will  be  required  to  maintain — 
with  Federal  assistance — for  female-headed 
families.  It  Is  this  type  of  inequity  toward 
the  employed-but-still-poor  that  Family  As- 
sistance hopes  to  correct.  Without  such  sup- 
plementary payments,  the  work  disincen- 
tives and  program  inconsistencies  common  in 
the  present  welfare  system  will  be  carried 
over  to  the  new. 

An  amendment  designed  to  eliminate  this 
Inconsistency,  to  retain  work  Incentives  by 
treating  all  families  alike,  was  submitted  on 
August  21,  1970,  by  Senator  Javits  as  amend- 
ment No.  864  to  H.R.  16311.  Upon  resubmis- 
sion as  an  amendment  to  the  core  bUl,  it 
would  provide  for  federal  assumption  of  the 
cost  of  including  working  poor  families  In 
supplemental  payments,  thus  protecting  the 
working  man  while  recognizing  that  states 
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hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  consid- 
1  to  these  changes  when  they  are  pro- 
as amendments  to  the  core  package. 
President,  we  ask  unanimous  consent 
Congressional  Record  Insert  describing 
Ameridment  No.  854  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  th  J  Record. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


FAMn,T  Assistance  Act  of  1970 — 

Amendments 

amendment  no.  854 

Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  two 

this  morning:  First,  to  submit  an 

ent   to    the   Family   Assistance   Act 

0;  and  second,  to  make  some  analysis 

trade  bill  which  has  been  reported 

the  other  body  and  which  will   be 

over  here  In  due  course.  Due  to  the 

they  are  under  the  rule,  it  is  likely 

e  will  get  the  bill  without  amendment. 

President,  I  submit  my  amendment 

Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970   (H.R. 

,  to  mandate  the  inclusion  of  the  so- 

"working  poor"  for  purposes  of  State 

\inder  the  act  and  ask  that 

Jrinted  under  the  rule  and  referred  to 

Finance  Committee  and  that  the  text 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Acting      President      pro      tempore 

•Ietcalf).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 

and  printed:  and.  without  objection. 

4niendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

and     referred     to     the     Finance 

ttee. 

amendment.  No.   854,   was   referred 
Committee  on  Finance,  by  unanimous 
as  follows:) 

Amendment  No.  854 
page    23,    beginning    with    the    word 
■  on  line  16,  strike  out  all  before  the 
on  line  18. 

page    27,    beginning    with    the    word 
on  Line  15,  strike  out   all  through 

""online  18. 
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Javits.  The  term  "working  poor"  ap- 
familles  headed  by  f\ill-time  work- 
es  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
,720  for  a  family  of  four.   In   1968, 
ent   of   poor  families  with   children 
within   this   category,   yet   under   the 
t  program  known  as  aid   to  families 
c  ependent  children — AFDC — such  fam- 
hpve  not  been  eligible  for  welfare  pay- 
There  are  approximately  I'/i  million 
In  this  category,  consisting  of  about 
million  persons. 

administration's  proposed  Family  As- 

Act    eliminates    this    exclusion    in 

to   the   Federal   eligibility-payment 

and  under  the  proposed  act,  work- 

fa+illies  heafled  by  males  as  well  as  those 

by  females  are  eligible  for  a  family 

payment  of  $1,600  for  a  family 

For   the   purposes   of   the   Federal 

payment,    the   family's   net    Income 

by  deducting  the  first  $720  In 

plus  one-half  of  the  remainder — 

deductions  are   allowed   for   costs   of 

rare  and  for  Income  earned  by  a  stu- 

ind.  as  a  general  matter,  the  family 

ijeceives  the  difference  between  $1,600 

net  Income. 

the  Federal  floor  of  $1,600   is  less 

he   pajmaent    standard    under   AFDC 

i  tates,  the  proposed  Family  Assistance 

repulres  the  States  to  supplement  the 

payment  for  such  recipients  up  to 

level  in  effect  In  the  State  as 

1970,  or  up  to  the  poverty  level. 

is   lower.   The  House-passed   bill 

for  30-percent  Federal  sharing  In 

of  these  supplementary  payments. 

!r,    no    matching    is   available   for 

supplefnenUry  benefits  paid  to  the  "work- 
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ing  poor"  nor  is  there  any  requirement  In 
the  act  for  the  States  to  pay  such  benefits  to 
the  "working  poor."  The  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act  provides,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  that  supplementation  must  apply  to: 
"Any  family  other  than  a  family  In  which 
both  parents  of  the  child  or  children  are 
present,  neither  parent  is  incapacitated,  and 
the  male  parent  is  not  unemployed." 

When  he  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  July  21,  1970,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  noted  three  undesirable  social 
consequences  of  the  exclusion  under  cur- 
rent law. 

First,  the  exclusion  constitutes  a  basic 
inequity,  since  working  poor  families  may 
have  financial  need  equal  to  that  of  fam- 
ilies in  which  there  is  no  full-time  work- 
ing male,  yet  they  are  unable  to  receive  Fed- 
eral public  assistance  under  cvurent  law.  As 
the  Secretary  noted: 

"This  unwise  and  unjust  pubUc  policy  has 
had  predictable  results  In  terms  of  social 
tensions.  First,  an  understandable  dis- 
content has  been  generated  among  those 
who  are  excluded  and  who  see  others  no 
worse  off  than  they  being  assisted.  Second, 
ominous  racial  overtones  have  developed 
since  current  AFDC  recipients — those  who 
are  helped — are  about  50  percent  nonwhlte, 
while  the  working  poor — those  who  are  ex- 
cluded— are  about  70  percent  white.  This 
country  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  one 
of  Its  most  important  and  needed  anti-pov- 
erty efforts  viewed  by  many  of  its  citizens  as 
a  divisive,  unfair  and  arbitrary  failure.  Such 
a  view  does  not  help  to  bring  us  together, 
does  not  promote  understanding  among  peo- 
ple, and  does  not  help  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  our  social  policies." 
Second,  the  exclusion  produces  an  In- 
centive for  male  heads  of  households  to 
work  less,  rather  than  more.  The  current 
welfare  program  Includes,  in  a  number  of 
States  the  "AFDC  unemployed  fathers"  pro- 
gram under  which  families  headed  by  father 
working  no  more  than  30  hours  per  week — 
for  35  hours,  at  each  State's  option — are  eli- 
gible. Thus  a  father  who  is  on  welfare  Is 
better  off  working  no  more  than  3t  hours  a 
week.  If  he  works  more  than  that,  he  is 
suddenly  no  longer  "unemployed"  and  he 
loses  assistance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  indicating  the  States  with 
AFDC-UF  programs  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclvision  of  my  remarks. 

Third,  the  exclusion  of  the  working  poor 
has  provided  encouragement  for  families  to 
dissolve  or  for  couples  never  to  marry.  In 
situations  In  which  a  full-time  worklngman 
is  not  making  as  much  as  the  mother  of  his 
children  could  receive  in  welfare  benefits,  the 
couple  is  financially  better  off  if  the  man 
leaves  home.  Over  70  percent  of  the  fathers 
of  families  currently  on  AFDC  are  "absent 
from  the  home." 

Mr.  President,  the  considerations  which 
have  prompted  the  administration  to  include 
the  "working  poor"  under  the  basic  Federal 
payment  apply  equally  in  respect  to  the  sup- 
plemental payments.  For  example.  In  States 
that  now  provide  a  total  AFDC  payment  of 
$2,000  or  more,  a  mother  and  her  three  chil- 
dren would  receive  a  payment  of  $2,000 
under  the  present  AFDC  program.  Under  the 
Family  Assistance  Act,  she  would  also  re- 
ceive $2,000 — consisting  of  the  $1,600  Fed- 
eral family  assistance  payment  and  a  $400 
State  supplementary  payment.  However,  the 
same  family  of  four,  consisting  of  a  mother, 
a  father,  and  two  children  would  receive 
$1,600  and  no  State  supplementation. 

There  are  more  than  35  States  In  which 
the  total  payment  exceeds  $2,000  and,  in 
fact,  22  States  in  which  It  exceeds  $2,500 
providing.  In  effect,  an  even  greater  Incen- 
tive not  to  work  and  greater  encoxiragement 
for  the  male  to  leave  the  home.  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  there  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  indicating  the  ex- 
pected levels  of  supplementation  for  each 
State  above  the  Federal  payment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  Indicated  that, 
if  the  working  poor  were  supplemented,  as 
proposed  under  my  amendment,  1,473,300 
families  would  be  included;  under  the  act,  as 
passed  by  the  House  only  924,600  working 
poor  families  would  be  covered  for  purposes 
of  the  $1,600  payment  only  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  chart  entitled  "1971  Estimated 
Caseloads  of  Working  Poor  Under  H.R. 
16311"  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  be  included 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  eliminate  a  provision  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  submitted  by  the  administration 
to  the  Finance  Committee  on  June  11,  1970. 
During  the  spring  hearings,  the  committee 
had  noted  that  under  the  House-passed  bill, 
a  work  Incentive  and  an  equity  issue  was 
left  In  the  AFDC-UF  category.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  under  the  program,  which  is  in  effect 
in  23  States,  families  headed  by  fathers  work- 
ing no  more  than  30  hours  per  week — or  35 
hours,  as  each  State's  option — are  eligible 
for  State  supplemental  benefits.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  this  was  inequit- 
able to  a  family  headed  by  a  full-time,  work- 
ing male.  In  commenting  on  this  discrep- 
ancy in  his  testimony  on  July  21,  1970,  Sec- 
retary Richardson  stated: 

The  Administration  has  proposed  elimi- 
nating this  problem  by  abolishing  the  fed- 
eral matching  assistance  for  recipients  in 
the  Unemployed  Fathers  category — about 
90,000  families  out  of  a  total  AFDC  caseload 
of  almost  2-mlllIon  families.  As  a  result,  all 
male-headed  families  would  be  treated  alike, 
and  an  unbroken  set  of  incentives  would 
apply. 

He  indicated  that  although  one  means  of 
eliminating  the  discrepancy  was  mandating 
the  extension  of  State  supplementation  to 
the  working  poor.  It  was  considered  too 
costly;  he  estimated  that  such  inclusion 
could  cost  approximately  $1  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Experience  In  the  six  States  which  now  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  working  poor — Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachuestts,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York — indicates  that 
such  programs  are  underutilized  even  in 
States  that  have  a  high  rate  of  utilization  of 
all  other  categories  of  aid. 

Moreover,  as  noted  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Jerome  M.  Rosow  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  March  30,  1970: 

"One  fact  to  bear  in  mind  about  the  work- 
ing poor  Is  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come long-term  recipients  of  assistance  pay- 
ments. Because  of  rising  wage  scales  due  to 
increased  productivity,  about  200,000  of  the 
working  poor  rise  above  the  poverty  line  each 
year.  Upgrading  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
manpower  agency  will  increase  this  move- 
ment to  self-sufficiency." 

In  fact.  Inclusion  of  the  working  poor  In 
the  State  supplementary  benefit  program 
should  eventually  reduce  the  costs  of  wel- 
fare as  a  whole  as  individuals  move  off  wel- 
fare as  a  result  of  Increased  earnings. 

With  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  assume  any  additional  costs  arising  from 
the  inclusion  of  the  working  poor,  I  wish 
to  indicate  that  this  amendment  is  offered 
In  conjunction  with  Amendment  No.  802 
to  H.R.  16311,  which  I  introduced  with  a 
number  of  other  amendments  on  July  31, 
1970.  This  latter  amendment  would  provide 
for  Federal  sharing  in  State  supplementary 
payments  on  a  variable  basis  ranging  from 
50  to  83  percent  depending  upon  State  fiscal 
capacity,  rather  than  on  the  30  percent  basis 
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prescribed  for  all  States  under  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

As  President  Nixon  emphasized  in  com- 
menting on  the  scope  of  his  welfare  reform 
proposals   on   August    11,    1969: 

"These  are  far  reaching  effects  .  .  .  they 
cannot  be  purchased  cheaply  or  by  piecemeal 
efforts." 

The  administration  deserves  credit  for  un- 
derstanding the  long-overdue  overall  reform 
of  our  welfare  system  and  for  including  the 
working  poor  under  the  Federal  benefit  por- 
tion of  the  Family  Assistance  Act,  but  we 
must  be  assured  that  we  begin  with  a  con- 
sistent approach,  and  that  we  do  not  per- 
petuate in  the  new  law  the  inequities  which 
we  hope  to  eliminate  from  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. 

When  we  review  this  legislation  as  a  whole 
I  consider  the  matter  of  including  the  work- 
ing poor  In  these  supplemental  payments  as 
one  of  high  priority,  along  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  single  persons  and  childless  couples. 
Increases  in  the  basic  level,  and  in  Federal 
sharing  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted is  designed  to  correct  a  very  serious 
Inequity  which  appears  In  the  administra- 
tion's projxjsed  Family  Assistance  Act.  This 
inequity  Inures  in  the  fact  that  If  a  welfare 
eligible  family  is  headed  by  a  fully  employed 
male  that  family  is  penalized  by  not  being 
the  beneficiary  of  State  supplementation, 
required  for  female  headed  families,  amount- 
ing to  the  difference  between  the  $1,600 
Federal  base  which  will  be  established  for 
a  family  of  four,  and  whatever  amount  the 
State  pays. 

Hence,  those  male  heads  of  poor  house- 
holds In  the  working  pool  will  be  discrimi- 
nated against  and  yet  the  Interesting  thing 
is  that  It  is  these  poor  who  are  the  most 
quickly  working  themselves  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

About  200.000  of  the  working  poor  rise 
above  the  poverty  level  every  year.  This, 
hence.  Is  the  area  where  we  should  be  in 
a  position  to  give  this  final  little  shove  which 
will  get  th'«se  people  above  the  poverty  level. 
Yet,  it  is  precisely  these  persons  whom  the 
House  bill  discriminates  against. 

Accordingly,  I  am  presenting  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  very  much  that  It  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  passed.  I  would  like  to 
enlist  the  aid  and  assistance  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  matter. 

I  have  noted  recent  reports  that  Secretary 
Richardson  testified  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  amendment  is  $1  billion.  That  is  a 
figure  which  Is  based  upon  the  worst  possible 
capabilities  which  adhere  in  the  situation, 
rather  than  what  would  be  normal  and  ex- 
pected on  the  record. 

We  are  not  figuring  the  cost  of  a  potential 
atomic  bomb  in  this  matter.  We  are  trying 
to  get  a  reasonable  figure  for  the  families 
who  will  require  this  kind  of  assistance.  The 
figure  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  must  be  regarded  as  Inflated, 
and  I  shall  demonstrate  that  as  I  go  along. 

We  are  still  up  against  the  hard  rock  of 
dealing  with  a  clear  and  blatant  discrimina- 
tion against  the  most  deserving  families 
rather  than  the  least  deserving,  mandating 
the  supplementation  which  States  pay  and 
which  win  not  be  required  for  families  in 
which  the  father  is  doing  his  job  and  work- 
ing full  time  and  not  making  the   grade. 

I  think  that  this  is  most  unfair.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Senate  will  give  its  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  so  obvious  an 
inequity.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  its  effort  to  turn  this 
bill  into  a  "workfare"  bill,  will  do  some- 
thing about  this.  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
give  their  attention  to  the  problem.  I  urge 
them  not  to  be  scarced  off  by  the  HEW  fig- 
ure, but  to  break  It  down  end  see  what  it 
reasonably  may  be. 

I   shall   point   out   two  reductions  in  the 
figure:  First,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 


families  escape  poverty  which  is  a  very  re- 
freshing experience  In  welfare;  in  addition, 
because  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
we  are  dealing  with,  this  is  one  of  the  mate- 
rially underutilized  elements  of  welfare  in 
every  State  In  which  it  exists.  Many  working 
poor  families  have  tremendous  pride  and 
dignity  and  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
a  welfare  existence  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  charts  showing  the  States  that 
provide  aid  in  the  various  categories  to 
which  I  have  been  referring,  the  nature  of 
the  supplemental  aid  by  State,  and  the  esti- 
mated caseload  by  State  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: ) 

Twenty-three  States  Which  Provide  Am 
to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  op 
Unemployed  Fathers 

California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Hawaii.  Il- 
linois, Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  March  31.  1970: 


State  supplemental  payment  to  an  eligible 
family  of  4  with  no  other  income ' 

Alabama 0 

Alaska $620 

Arizona 602 

Arkansas o 

California    1,052 

Colorado 768 

Connecticut 2,000 

Delaware 188 

District  of  Columbia 1,327 

Florida    5 

Georgia    0 

Hawaii    1,508 

Idaho    1,328 

Illinois 1,  556 

Indiana 200 

Iowa    1,315 

Kansas    1,244 

Kentucky  356 

Louisiana  0 

Maine    416 

Maryland   752 

Massachusetts 1,772 

Michigan    1,532 

Minnesota    1,868 

Mississippi 0 

Missouri    0 

Montana 829 

Nebraska    800 

Nevada    116 

New  Hampshire 1,304 

New    Jersey 2,564 

New  Mexico 592 

New  York 2,156 

North    Carolina 319 

North  Dakota 1,532 

Ohio 716 

Oklahoma    620 

Oregon    1,087 

Pennsylvania 2,012 

Rhode   Island 1,460 

South    Carolina 0 

South  Dakota 1,712 

Tennessee 0 

Texas    173 

Utah    728 

Vermont 1,856 

Virginia 1,245 

Washington    2,252 

West  Virginia 53 

Wisconsin 776 

Wyoming   800 

•Under  H.R.  16311  as  amended  June  1970. 
Based  on  April  1970  AFDC  payment  levels. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 
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Working 
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plement  if 

familie; 

families 

working 

who  would 

receiving 

poor  are 

receive 

United  States 

FAPonly 

supplemented 

benefit 

Alabama 

31.6 

39.5 

7.9 

Arizona 

9.0 

15.7 

6.7 

Arkansas 

15.7 
45.9 

15.7  . 
102.3 

California 

56.4 

Colorado 

18.2 
7.7 

18.2  . 
11.8 

Connecticut.. 

4.1 

Delaware 

5.1 

1.2 

34.1 

5.1  . 

1.2  . 
43.0 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

8.9 

Georgia 

43.6 

45.2 

1.6 

Hawaii 

2.8 

4.3 

1.5 

Illinois 

25.5 

76.8 

51.3 

Indiana    . 

10  9 

20  9 

10  0 

Iowa 

19.2 

37.9 

18.7 

Kansas 

7.1 

15.2 

8.0 

Kentucky 

22.5 

27.8 

5.3 

Louisiana 

36.8 
7.7 

53.9 
9.2 

17  0 

Maryland 

1.5 

Massachusetts 

2.3 

16.3 

14.0 

Michigan 

20.1 

35.4 

15.3 

Minnesota 

23.2 
33.2 

64.9 
34.5 

41.6 

Mississippi 

1.3 

Missouri      .  . 

20.9 
14.4 

51.5 
40.9 

30  5 

New  Jersey 

26.5 

New  Mexico 

9.0 

10.3 

1.3 

New  York 

40.3 
46.5 
31.8 
11.6 

106.3 
46.5  . 
31.8  . 
12.9 

66.0 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

1.3 

Oregon 

7.3 

13.3 

6.0 

Pennsylvania 

45.4 

69.1 

23.7 

Rhode  Island 

1.3 

5.5 

4.2 

South  Carolina 

16.7 

23.2 

6.4 

Tennessee 

32.8 

37.9 

5.1 

Texas 

7a  8 

80.0 

9.2 

Utah 

1.2 

16.3 

15.1 

Virginia 

30.8 

38.2 

7.4 

Washington 

8.3 

19.5 

11.2 

West  Virginia 

10.2 
15.4 

10.2  . 
29.1 

Wisconsin 

13.7 

Other  States: 

Northeast  (Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont) 

17.2 

42.2 

25.0 

North  Central 

(Nebraska,  North 

Dakota,  South 

Dakota) 

53.6 

74.6 

21.0 

West  (Alaska, 

Idaho,  Montana, 

Nevada, 

Wyoming) 

15.0 

18.8 

3.8 

Total 

924,600.0 

1,473,300.0 

548, 700. 0 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  18306,  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  being  the  pending  question. 

The  amendment  (No.  1081)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Chapter  4.— ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 
"5  41.  Annual  report 

"The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 
shall  include  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress (1)  a  statement  with  respect  to  each 
loan  approved  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  In- 
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tem4tlonal  Development  Association,  the  In- 

n   Development   Bank,    and   the 

Development  Bank,  and  a  discussion 

r  each  loan  wUl  benefit  the  people  of 

leclpient  country,  and  (2)  a  statement 

taken  Jointly  and  Individually  by 

countries    of    the    Inter-American 

ment  Bank  to  restrain  their  military 

expeildltures.  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 

free  ind  democratic  Institutions." 
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FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  since 

ast  consideration  of  this  subject, 

I  made  the  formal  presentation  on 

aill,  and  the  delay  which  has  been 

■  by  the  opposition  of  the  Senator 

Tennessee,  who  I  thought  would 

"  am  informed  he  is  on  his  way. 

ieve   we   might   proceed   with   the 

dment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

President  of  the  United  States 

a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 

.  addressed,  of  course,  to  those 

who  are  interested  in  the  bill. 

discussed  this  matter  with  the 

y,   and  the   letter  was  sent  in 

to  manifest  to  the  country  and  to 

^enate  the  real  and  very  serious 

that  the  administration  hEis  in 

ijieasure.  I  shall  read  to  the  Senate 

r.  dated  December  3,  1970,  from 

resident  of  the  United  States  ad- 

to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

as  follows : 
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share  of  allocations  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  at  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
beginning  on  January  1,  1971; 

To  enable  other  countries  to  subscribe  to 
almost  $2  b'.Klon  of  World  Bank  capital  stock 
and  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  maintaining 
equity  in  Bank  and  Fund  subscriptions 
which  we  have  strongly  advocated  in  the 
past; 

To  allow  us  to  participate  fully  with  other 
developed  countries  in  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  Asia;  and 

To  Join  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors in  an  effort  to  speed  their  economic 
and  social  progress. 

This  legislation  has  my  full  support.  In 
my  Foreign  Assistance  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  September  15,  1970,  I  proposed  that 
the  United  States  channel  an  increasing 
share  of  Us  development  assistance  through 
mixltilateral  institutions  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable. H.R.  18306  Is  a  critically  Important 
step  In  that  direction,  and  I  strongly  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  it  by  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

RiCBARO     NCION. 


Mr.  President:   There  is  now  pend- 
)re  the  Senate  a  bill  of  vital  import- 
the  International  economic,  financial, 
pilitlcal  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
:  8306    authorizes    Increased    U.S.    par- 
tlon  in  four  multilateral  financial  In- 
The     International     Monetary 
the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American 
iment  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
1  ;ank. 
md  many  other  nations  have  given 
Institutions    strong    support    In    the 
rhey    have    earned    this    support    by 
their    resources    well   in    the   service 
_  and  prosperous  world  economy, 
stable  International   monetary  sys- 
i  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  de- 
countries.  Their  hallmark  is  shared 
Impartial   expertise,  and  the 
of   high   standards    of   economic 


gr  )wing 


aid 


a*lng  the  Congress  to  adopt  this  legls- 

I  have  taken  particular  care  to  see 

financial  obligations  it  entails  are 

compatible  with  this  Admlnlstrtlon's  fiscal 

Qg.  HJi.   18306  is  a  prudent  and 

financially  responsible  combination  of  con- 

liabUltles,    monetary    transactions, 

I  enditures  carefully  spaced  over  a  lone 

■^f  time. 

part — almost  $900  million — of  the 

Authorization    represents    contingent 

->  and  will  enable  the  World  Bank 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

bortow   further   In    private    markets   to 

important  parts  of  their  lending 

This  guarantee  or  callable  capital 

subscription   should   not   Involve  budgetary 


substantial  portion  of  the  author- 
'..5   bUlion — is   a  monetary   trans- 
involving    an    increase    in    our    IMF 
'  "his  Fund  quota  Increase  will  not  re- 
Judgetary  costs. 

the  remaining  authorizations  In  H  R. 
Sss  than  $1.3  billion  will  require  an 
xpendlture  of  dollars;  of  which  $35 
will  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $70 
in  fiscal  year  1972  and  $155  million 
year  1973,  with  the  rest  spread  out 
1  lumber  of  additional  years. 

of  the   legislation  now  is  essen- 


a   sub!  tantlal 


United  States  leadership  in 
monetary  affairs  and  to  avoid 
and   continuing  loss  In  otir 


That  is  the  end  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
endorsing,  underlining,  and  emphasizing 
what  the  President  says  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  now  being  essen- 
tial. These  are  not  new  programs;  most 
of  these  programs  are  on-going  pro- 
grams, to  which  the  Senate  and  the 
coimtry  have  been  committed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  in  some  cases  going  back 
to  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  were  created 
at  Bretton  Woods  in  the  mid-1940's  They 
have  been  eminently  successful.  The  In- 
ternational Bank  has  accumulated  more 
than  $1  billion  in  reserves  derived  from 
operating  profits.  It  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Its  profits  are  available  for  use  in 
relending,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  has 
been  a  very  well-managed  operation 
without  any  default  at  aU,  not  one.  It  is 
well  staffed.  It  is  strictly  international  In 
character.  Our  own  participation  in  It 
has  been  going  down  gradually — by  that 
I  mean  the  percentage — although  we  are 
adding  more  to  It.  To  put  it  another  way, 
other  countries  are  picking  up  a  greater 
share  than  they  originally  had  in  the 
funds  which  are  contributed  for  the  use 
of  the  Bank. 

The  Inter- American  Bank  is  one  which 
is  very  important,  and  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  because  of 
our  relations  with  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  Inter- American  Bank  has  Just  ac- 
quired a  new  president,  the  managing  of- 
ficer, who  was  formerly  finance  minister 
of  Mexico,  a  man  with  the  highest  rec- 
ommendations and  qualifications.  He  is 
succeeding  Mr.  Felipe  Herrera,  who  has 
resigned  to  return  to  Chile.  Mr.  Antonio 
Ortiz-Mena  is  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  has  conducted  its  affairs,  I  think, 
as  well  as  any  other  country  in  Latin 
America.  It  has  had  a  very  successful 
regime  there  for  some  40  or  50  years,  ever 
since  their  revolution. 

I  only  mention  this  to  say  that  it 
would  be  doubly  embarrassing,  I  think,  if 
we  should  fall  to  vote  this  increase  In 
our  participation  in  the  Inter-American 
Bank  at  this  time.  But  it  would  be  so  un- 
der any  circumstances.  That  is  simply  a 
factor  which  I  think  would  add  to  the 


embarrassment  of  the  country  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  administration,  if  we  failed 
to  take  action  at  this  time. 

The  Asian  Bank  is  the  newest  of  this 
group.  It  has  not  yet  fully  proved  itself  in 
the  sense  that  the  World  Bank  has.  Its 
purpose  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
Inter- American  Bank.  Our  participation 
is  not  a  major  one— that  is.  it  is  not  a 
majority  one.  Japan  has  contributed  the 
same  amount  to  the  capital  of  this  bank 
as  we  have,  but  it  is  participated  in  by  a 
large  number  of  countries.  Again,  it  is  an 
international  organization;  it  is  not  just 
an  American  organization.  We  contrib- 
uted only  one-fifth,  approximately,  of  the 
original  capital,  in  contrast  to  a  near 
majority  of  that  in  the  Inter-American 
Bank. 

I  may  say  that  the  Asian  Bank  has 
been  slow  in  getting  underway,  primarily, 
in  my  opinion,  because  of  the  war  in  Asia. 
I  think  otherwise  it  would  have  made 
greater  progress,  although  the  Bank  has 
made  a  number  of  loans.  But  it  has  been 
slow  to  get  underway  because  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  and  the  disruption 
of  normal  economic  activities  in  that 
area. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  idea  which  pre- 
vious administrations  supported,  which 
this  administration  supports,  and  which 
the  Senate  has  supported— an  idea  to 
pool  economic  resources  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  underdeveloped  areas.  It 
is  a  cause  in  which  we  believe  and  have 
believed  In  the  past.  I  certainly  believe 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  this  country  and 
of  peace  generally.  To  me,  it  is  a  very 
wise  substitution  of  an  international  ef- 
fort for  a  unilateral  effort  by  the  United 
States  In  this  area.  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  it  will  cost  us  much  less  than 
if  we  continue  the  bilateral  program. 

I  have  said  for  a  number  of  years  that 
I  expect  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help 
this  type  of  activity,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  move  toward  the  liquidation  complete- 
ly of  our  individual  bUateral  economic 
assistance,  and  military  assistance  espe- 
cially, to  these  countries.  I  think  we 
should  do  so  for  economic  reasons  and 
political  reasons  and  military  reasons. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  most  im- 
provident for  us  to  embarrass  the  coim- 
try and  the  administration  at  this  late 
date  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill.  It 
passed  the  House;  it  has  been  pending  in 
the  Senate.  It  seems  incredible  to  me  to 
face  the  confusion  and  I  think  the  great 
resentment  and  misunderstanding  of 
other  coimtries  which  could  come  from 
failure  to  pass  It  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  wish  to  bring 
upon  our  country  the  criticism  that 
would  result  from  failure  to  pass  it  now. 
This  bill  is  very  important  because  of 
the  time.  Many  bUls  of  a  domestic  nature 
could  go  over  until  the  next  session.  I 
realize  that  it  is  late  in  the  session.  They 
could  go  over  without  any  great  harm, 
because  we  understand  ourselves  and  can 
pick  up  and  go  on.  But  involved  in  this 
bill  are  practically  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  in  one  way  or  another.  Unless  we 
really  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  outside  world,  assume  no  responsi- 
bility whatever  for  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  these  countries,  this  bill  ought 
to  be  passed  now. 

January  1  is  an  especially  important 
date  with  regard  to  the  IMF,  because  on 
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that  date  the  allocation  of  the  SDR's  is 
determined.  This  is  a  new  development 
in  the  field  of  international  finance.  It 
is  generally  believed  to  be  extremely  im- 
portant; it  has  worked  very  well;  it  is  a 
new  program.  The  economic  world — I 
believe  all  the  economists,  practically 
without  exception — believes  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  stability  of  international 
monetary  affairs.  It  would  be  very  much 
against  our  interest  to  fail  to  pass  tliis 
bill  before  January  1. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  shortsighted,  in- 
deed, to  waylay  this  bill  at  this  time  or  to 
adopt  any  amendment  to  it  which  would 
in  effect  cripple  our  rating  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  even  though  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  a  few  people. 

I  have  found,  from  observing  the  work 
of  the  lending  agencies  of  the  world,  that 
the  international  agencies  are  fully  as 
practical  in  their  dealings  with  the  many 
countries  which  need  credit  as  the 
United  States  has  been  in  its  bilateral 
arrangements.  As  I  recall,  the  losses  are 
no  more,  and  the  payments  are  as  good 
or  better. 

I  do  not  think  the  rest  of  the  coimtries 
should  look  upon  the  United  States  as 
the  only  source  of  their  economic  im- 
provement, particularly  when  we  are  not 
doing  so  well  in  the  United  States  today. 
We  may  be  calling  on  the  World  Bank 
and  some  of  these  institutions  before  we 
know  it,  unless  conditions  start  improv- 
ing pretty  soon;  and  they  are  still  getting 
worse.  So  I  think  that  the  more  we  can 
turn  to  the  international  banking  opera- 
tions, the  better  It  Is  for  us  economically, 
politically,  and  socially. 

A  new  president  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  has  just  been  elected.  I  un- 
derstand that  he  is  a  very  good  man.  He 
comes  from  a  very  good  country.  I  know 
that.  Certainly,  we  should  have  more 
consideration  for  our  neighbors  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  They  say  that  we 
take  them  for  granted,  and  they  are 
almost  right— not  quite,  but  almost.  I 
think  we  have  to  show  them  that  we 
are  working  with  them  as  a  member  of 
the  team  and  not  as  a  captain  and  coach 
of  the  team,  telling  each  one  what  they 
should  do,  because  they  are  not  going 
to  do  it,  anyway. 

As  for  the  Asian  Bank,  Japan  has 
come  in,  I  believe,  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  United  States,  and  there  will 
be  need  for  that,  unless  we  continue  the 
war  over  there  indefinitely,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  be  financially  able  to  do 
that  forever.  We  have  been  getting  the 
unfavorable  results  of  war  already,  with 
inflation  and  crime  which  are  the  step- 
children of  war.  I  should  be  very  much 
disappointed  if  we  gave  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  impression  that  we  have  gone 
back  on  them,  particularly  the  countries 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  by  failing 
to  act  on  this  matter  at  this  time. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  would  not 
require  a  big  cash  outlay  on  our  part. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  the  appropriation 
which  was  proposed  for  the  SST  yester- 
day would  amount  to  more  than  all  the 
budgetary  costs  to  the  United  States  of 


all  these  international  banking  agencies 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  FULBRI3HT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  the  President's  letter  he  out- 
lines that  for  the  next  3  years — in  fiscal 
1971,  $35  million;  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
$70  million;  and  In  fiscal  year  1973,  $155 
million.  In  other  words,  the  53ST  was 
more  than  the  cash  outlay  this  will  re- 
quire for  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  say  that  the  In- 
ternational lending  agencies  are  perfect 
by  any  means,  but  I  also  do  not  say 
there  are  not  always  some  that  will  turn 
those  operations  to  their  own  personal  or 
group  advantage.  Even  in  writing  the 
legislation,  we  come  to  that  situation. 
But  I  do  hope  that  we  can  enact  this 
legislation  without  delay  because  it  will 
go  far  toward  restoring  our  standing 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  where  it  Is 
somewhat  shaky  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments.  I  think  he  is  quite 
right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  and  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  as  modified,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modified  amendment  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  follovirlng 
new  chapter: 

"Chapter   4.— ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 
"Sec.  41.  Annual  report 

"The  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 
shall  Include  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  (1)  a  statement  with  respect  to 
each  loan  approved  and  outstanding,  made 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  including  an  evaluation  of  new 
loans  made  by  said  organization  and  a  pro- 
gress report  of  the  project  covered  by  each 
loan,  and  a  discussion  of  how  each  loan  will 
benefit  the  people  of  the  recipient  country, 
and  (2)  a  statement  on  steps  taken  Jointly 
and  individually  by  member  countries  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  re- 
strain their  military  expenditures,  and  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  free  and  democratic 
Institutions." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  as  requested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  printed 
amendment  No.  1981  on  Senators'  desks; 
but  I  have  modified  the  original  amend- 
ment to  make  the  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Na.-ional  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Pol- 
icies more  meaningful. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  new 
chapter  4  is  substantially  the  same  as 
what  was  chapter  6  In  the  House-passed 
bill,  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  recommended  be  deleted  from 
the  bill. 

However,  as  modified,  I  believe  that 
more  meaningful  Information  will  be 
provided  Congress,  which  will  give  Con- 


gress a  much  better  picture  of  what  Is 
happening  by  way  of  the  lending  and 
the  projects  covered  by  the  lending  ac- 
tivities of  the  international  organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  said  for  some  time  that  I  fa- 
vored an  increasing  use  of  the  multi- 
lateral approach  in  our  foreign  aid  ef- 
forts. That  does  not  mean  that  I  want 
to  see  all  multilateral  aid  and  no  bi- 
lateral aid.  I  feel  that  we  should  have  a 
better  mix  than  we  have  been  having. 
The  Presidents  letter  to  Congress,  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT)  has  read,  indicates  that  this  Is 
the  direction  the  administration  would 
like  to  have  us  move  along,  and  that  is 
the  direction  which  the  pending  bill 
would  have  us  move  along  also. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  there  have  been  some  reports 
indicating  abuses  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  of  good 
sound  practices,  the  kind  of  practices 
that  do  not  square  with  the  type  of  ef- 
forts Congress  has  Indicated  should  be 
made  in  all  foreign  aid  programs,  be 
they  bilateral  or  multilateral. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  amendment  go 
a  little  further  than  it  does.  However, 
I  think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  mul- 
tilateral agencies,  it  goes  about  as  far 
as  we  can  a;  this  time. 

I  would  expect  that.  In  Implementing 
the  amendment,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Policies  would  draw  much  of 
its  information  from  the  lending  admin- 
istration of  the  respective  international 
institution.  I  see  no  reason  why  such 
lending  administration  should  not  give 
access  to  the  information  required  here 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council.  Addi- 
tionally, this  will  give  Congress  more  of 
an  independent  look  at  how  the  projects 
are  moving. 

Of  course,  here  again  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  would  probably  have  to 
rely  to  a  great  extent  on  the  information 
available  to  the  international  institution 
headquarters,  although  possibly  field 
trips  would  be  Indicated  in  order  to  give 
Congress  an  appraisal  of  the  projects 
covered  by  the  loans. 

What  I  have  envisioned  here  is  some- 
thing that  would  not  only  be  helpful  to 
the  appropriate  committees — Foreign 
Relations  and  Appropriations — but  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  would,  once  a 
year,  have  available  to  them  a  running 
account  of  the  outstanding  loans  and  a 
running  account  of  the  projects  covered 
by  the  loans,  so  that  we,  In  turn,  can  per- 
suade the  taxpayers,  who  are  paying  for 
U.S.  participation  that  their  money  is,  in 
fact,  being  utilized  for  the  purposes  we 
all  desire. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRicHT)  and  I  hope  that  he  will  see  fit 
to  accept  it,  because  I  think  it  will 
strengthen  the  bill  and  strengthen  the 
whole  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  has  correctly  stated,  the 
committee  had  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
but  we  did  discuss  it  with  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
Treasury  Department.  There  is  some 
question  about  how  many  reports  will  be 
wanted.  The  Senator  is  quite  correct  In 
wishing  appropriate  Information  In  or- 
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der  to  form  our  judgments  about  the 
operition  of  the  banks.  Really,  the  only 
question  is.  Do  we  go  further  than  is 
neec  ed? 

Sc  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  un- 
ders  and  that  the  Senator  has  discussed 
this  with  representatives  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  have  discussed  his  previous 
proposal  with  the  Treasury,  not  as 
ame  ided  but  the  changes  are  slight — I 
am  imable  to  see  any  serious  change,  it 
seens  to  be  a  slight  elaboration,  to  make 
it  a  little  more  full — that  is,  as  to  the 
amo  int  o'  che  reporting — so  that  I  would 
be  i!  icUned  and  am  willing  to  take  it  to 
conf  erence. 

If  there  are  changes  of  a  minor  nature 
in  the  language  that  the  administration 
wishes  to  make,  we  would  submit  it  to 
i  ienator  from  Iowa,  and  then  work  it 
[n  other  words,  I  do  not  think  there 
serious  obstacle  to  it.  In  fact,  it 
be  very  useful.  So  I  would  be  dls- 
to  accept  the  Senator's   amend- 
and  take  it  to  conference.  It  is  sim- 
o  what  is  in  the  House  bill,  so  I  do 
1  elieve  there  will  be  any  serious  prob- 
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.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
irom  Arkansas  I  do  not  think  there 
1  »e  either. 

me  ask  the  chairman  of  the  For- 

Relations  Committee  this  question: 

this  is  not  set  forth  in  the 

or  in  the  bill,  can  the  Sena- 

lell  me  whether  the  Committee  on 

Relations  even  now  is  obtaining 

.,  or  whether  it  can  obtain 

,  and  if  it  Is  now  obtaining 

,  that  Is  fine — but  if  it  is  not 

obtaining  information,  whether  the 

on  Foreign  Relations  woidd 

information  more  or  less  on  an 

basis,  which  would  cover  such 

ions  that  many  of  us  are  asked 

time  to  time? 

example,  what  is  the  proportion  of 

employment  in  each  international 

that  is,  the  United  States 

iome  other  countries? 

.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  to  the 

that  our  representatives  on  all 

organizations  report  to  the  Treas- 

^partment.  Whenever  we  wish  any 

,   detailed  or  otherwise,  we 

ly  make  the  request  through  the 

Department.  We  do  not  directly 

access,  as  a  Senate  committee,  to 

ijiternational  organization's  affairs, 

have  indirectly  through  our  U.S. 

es  on  the  boards  of  direc- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President 

World  Bank  has  always  been  an 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have 

ive  who  is  an  executive  di- 

from  the  Treasury. 

have    voluminous    information. 

are  some  bank  reports,  to  give  an 

of  how  voluminous  the  in- 

is.  It  is  so  voluminous  that  it 

some  time  to  digest  it. 

he  Senator  is  interested,  it  is  avail- 

o  him. 

MILLER.  Mr.  President,  suppose 

a  Member  of  the  Senate  were  to 

to  the  committee  staff  and  say. 

you  please  tell  me  how  many 

yees  there  are  on  the  IBRD  and 

many  are  U.S.  citizens  and  how 

are  from  other  countries?"  Would 

)e  available  to  the  Senator?  Would 
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he  be  able  to  get  the  information  on 
how  much  each  employee's  salary  and 
allowances  are  and  what  the  expense  al- 
lowances are  for  each  employee? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  much  of 
that  available.  We  have  very  voluminous 
information.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  means  each  employee  down  to 
the  clerks.  But  if  the  Senator  means  an 
officer  or  major  employee,  it  is  correct 
that  we  could  obtain  most,  if  not  all.  such 
data.  If  the  Senator  has  a  specific  case 
in  mind.  I  could  get  the  information  for 
him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  was  that  I  had  a  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  the  ofiQcers' 
salaries  and  especially  the  allowances, 
the  travel  expense  accounts,  of  some 
officers  of  some  organizations  are  not 
out  of  line.  I  think  that  if  Senators  have 
access  to  this  information  or  that  if  the 
information  is  available  to  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  it 
can  be  obtained,  we  will  all  feel  better 
about  it.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  the 
question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  get  the  information  the 
Senator  wants.  I  have  just  been  handed 
a  note  stating  that  there  are  2,023  em- 
ployees of  the  IBRD  of  whom  the  U.S. 
employees  constitute  593.  As  to  their  rate 
of  pay,  I  am  sure  it  is  generally  available 
if  the  Senator  is  interested. 

We  are  particularly  familiar  with  the 
organization  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
IMF  because  we  have  been  doing  business 
with  them  for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  get  the  information. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  had 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  com- 
munications with  the  World  Bank.  We 
met  with  the  then  president  and  dis- 
cussed their  affairs  at  considerable 
length.  They  are  very  cooperative  in 
making  information  available  when  we 
request  it.  However,  as  a  matter  of  prop- 
er protocol  and  proper  relations,  much 
of  this  is  done  through  our  representa- 
tives on  the  International  Bank.  They 
are  not  directly  answerable  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Eugene  Black, 
a  former  president,  who  did  much  to  help 
create  the  International  Bank,  would 
have  an  informal  session  and  meeting 
with  the  membership  of  the  committee. 
However,  he  would  not  come  to  a  formal 
meeting  because  he  would  have  to  do  it 
with  all  countries.  I  think  that  there 
were  57  member  countries  at  that  time. 
It  would  be  an  intolerable  situation  that 
he  could  not  possibly  fulfill.  He  was  al- 
ways most  accommodating. 

I  am  sure  that  the  present  president 
would  meet  either  with  the  committee  in- 
formally or  with  individuals.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  get  the  answer  if  the  Senator 
has  any  particular  loan  or  individual  in 
mind.  I  believe  that  we  can  get  the  In- 
formation for  him.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment simply  formalizes  in  a  sense  part  of 
that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  amendment  formal- 
izes only  part  of  it.  I  said  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  elaborate  upon  the  language  of 
the  amendment  to  the  extent  of  cover- 
ing things  which  are  already  available 
to  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and,  in  turn,  to  Members  of 


the  Senate.  But  I  have  the  feeling  that 
it  might  be  helpful  from  time  to  time, 
possibly  once  a  year,  if  some  kind  of  re- 
port might  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  covering 
various  foreign  aid  activities,  which 
would  include  the  information  available 
to  the  committee  such  as  the  proportion 
of  U.S.  citizens  in  the  employment  of 
these  various  organizations  and  some- 
thing about  the  salary  schedules  and  al- 
lowances, travel  allowances,  and  perhaps 
an  evaluation  of  the  management  control 
that  is  exercised  by  each  organization. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
that.  In  fact,  if  we  had  had  it.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  practices  which  I  re- 
ferred to  the  other  day  w-ith  respect  to 
the  Inter- American  Bank  might  not  have 
occurred. 

With  a  new  president  coming  into  the 
bank,  and  one  whom  I  have  been  told  is 
a  very  knowledgeable  and  fine  gentle- 
man, I  would  hope  that  there  would  be 
management  team  put  in  so  that  these 
practices  would  no  longer  be  repeated 
Nevertheless,  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
some  information  once  a  year  which  the 
committee  could  give  us  in  order  to  help 
us  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

If  we  have  knowledge  that  things  are 
going  along  all  right,  I  do  net  think  we 
will  have  any  more  difficulty  in  moving 
toward  more  multilateral  aid  than  we 
had  before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  detailed  in- 
formation relative  to  the  affairs  of  these 
banks  that  have  American  representa- 
tion on  them,  although  there  is  so  much 
detailed  information  that  I  hold  my  re- 
quests to  a  minimum. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  although  in 
the  past  proposals  have  been  made  rela- 
tive to  auditing  the  affairs  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  by  our  auditors 
such  proposals  would  be  unworkable  as 
well  as  unsound  and  probably  illegal. 

In  going  over  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  I  find  no  harm  at 
all  that  could  come  from  accepting  it. 
Possibly  some  good  might  come  out  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  withhold  that  request. 
I  know  of  the  Senator's  deep  feelings 
about  the  bill.  We  had  an  exchange  a 
few  days  ago  concerning  this.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  con- 
fide in  the  Senate  and  in  me  what  his 
intentions  are  with  respect  to  the  bill. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session  and  the  situation  that  exists  in 
the  Senate. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  able  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  and  I 
have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  on  the  question 
of  foreign  aid,  as  to  whether  it  should 
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be  multilateral  or  bilateral.  That  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  difference  of  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  ar- 
gue about  the  matter  now.  However, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  procedure, 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
Senate  to  know  if  the  Senator  is  deter- 
mined to  prevent  any  vote  on  this  bill 
prior  to  the  recess.  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  engage  in  debate,  to  answer  questions, 
or  to  argue  the  matter.  However,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  a  lot  of  other  matters 
are  pending.  He  and  I  are  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  meet- 
ings trying  to  report  a  most  complicated 
bill  that  deals  with  social  security  and 
foreign  trade. 

Tills  is  information  that  I  would  like 
to  know  in  order  to  plan  our  program 
and  know  what  to  expect.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  confide  in  me  his 
intentions  at  this  time  before  he  asks 
for  a  live  quorum? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  infonn  the  Senator,  but  not 
necessarily  to  confide  in  him  in  a  public 
session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  accept  the  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
Senator  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  under- 
take to  persuade  the  Senate  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  be  unwise  and  im- 
provident, and.  indeed,  an  irresponsible 
treatment  of  taxpayers'  funds.  Neither 
the  Senator  nor  any  Member  of  this 
body  can  cite  one  specific  project,  or  one 
specific  program  in  any  country  in  the 
world  for  which  the  taxpayers'  funds 
would  be  hereby  disposed. 

I  know  the  able  Senator  is  disen- 
chanted with  bilateral  foreign  aid.  It  is 
disenchanting.  Yet  if  this  coimtry  is 
going  to  disburse  the  funds  of  its  tax- 
payers in  the  course  of  foreign  aid,  I  see 
no  substitute  for  responsible  determina- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  those 
funds  are  to  be  used.  I  know  also  that 
there  is  a  vast  bureaucracy  and  an  even 
vaster  array  of  business  interests  that 
feed  and  thrive  upon  foreign  aid.  I  do 
not  say  this  necessarily  in  a  critical  na- 
ture. Such  is  the  case  with  almost  any 
undertaking  of  the  Government.  But 
these  interests,  both  business  and  bu- 
reaucratic, become  vested,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  activity  in  some  accept- 
able form  becomes  an  object  of  their 
affection. 

As  the  disenchantment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  American 
people  with  bilateral  foreign  aid  has  been 
noticed,  these  interests  have  shifted  pres- 
sure, plans,  and  programs  to  soft  loan 
operations,  or  so-called  international 
banks.  They  call  it  multilateral  aid  and 
name  it  a  bank. 

I  notice,  with  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  with  whom  I  have  en- 
joyed serving,  that,  if  it  is  called  multi- 
lateral and  a  bank  is  named,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  already  been  won. 

Instead  of  that  being  a  responsible  dis- 
position of  taxpayers'  money,  it  seems 
to  me  a  highly  irresponsible  action.  It 
was  only  2  years  ago  that  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  received 
from  this  Congress  $900  million.  Only  2 
years  later  these  interests  now  ask  for 


$1.8  billion.  The  Bank  has  not  even  used 
more  than  about  one-half  of  the  $900 
million  given  2  years  ago— mistakenly, 
I  believe. 

Why  the  $1.8  billion  now?  Last  Mon- 
day the  Senate  passed  a  bill  involving 
something  more  than  $2  billion  for  for- 
eign aid;  last  Wednesday  President  Nixon 
froze  the  funds  for  resource  development 
loans  in  every  State  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vrginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
funds  are  frozen  and  water,  resource, 
and  recreational  development  programs 
are  stopped  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
including  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  pro- 
grams which  Congress  has  approved, 
programs  which  the  people  have  en- 
dorsed, funds  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated, it  is  a  bit  improvident  for  Con- 
gress to  vote  almost  $4  billion  in  this 
bill  for  purposes  which  no  Member  can 
cite  in  specifics.  How  irresponsible  can  we 
be  toward  the  disbursement  of  taxpay- 
pers'  funds? 

I  have  just  one  other  point  and  then 
I  shall  yield  further  to  the  able  Senator. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
said  he  had  heard  what.  I  believe,  he  de- 
scribed as  disturbing  reports  about  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  I 
have  a  notebook  full  of  such  reports 
which  are  specific.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  a  scandal  is  involved;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  there  is  not. 

The  able  Senator  from  Iowa  asked 
about  the  employees  of  the  Asian  Bank. 
The  last  report  I  have  is  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  According  to  the  report,  the 
Asian  Bank  then  had  438  employees. 
They  have  done  very  little.  What  have 
they  done?  Of  the  438  employees,  the 
United  States  has  only  11.  This  is  a  so- 
called  "bank."  It  has  not  the  first  ear- 
mark of  a  bank.  The  United  States  con- 
tributes vastly  to  the  program  and  has 
17.5  percent  control,  or  no  effective  con- 
trol at  all.  This  is  for  Asian  politicians. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  I  have  many 
clippings  and  news  releases  here  to  the 
effect  that  the  recently  retired  president 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  used  the  Bank,  used  the  prestige 
of  the  Bank  and  the  U.S.  support  of  that 
Bank  in  political  support  of  Allende  in 
Chile. 

I  wish  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
disturbing  reports  about  the  operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank.  I  think 
when  I  have  finished,  when  I  can  obtain 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  I  can  con- 
vince the  Senate  that  it  is  untimely  to 
provide  an  additional  $1.8  billion  for  soft 
loans  w'hich  are  never  exp>ected  to  be  re- 
paid to  the  U.S.  Treasiu^,  only  2  years 
after  this  Congress,  in  great  generosity, 
provided  $900  million 

After  I  have  undertaken  to  persuade 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  of  the  im- 
providence of  the  bill  I  will  then  move  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
committee  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve. 


Does  that  satisfy  the  Senator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make  one 
comment.  The  $900  million  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  was  for  3  fiscal  years, 
1968,  1969,  and  1970.  or  $300  million  a 
year  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

But  I  did  not  wish  to  precipitate  at 
this  stage  particularly  the  argument  on 
the  merits.  The  Senator  referred  to  the 
passage  recently  of  the  bilateral  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  felt  very  much  about  that  bill 
as  the  Senator  does  about  this  bill  but  I 
did  allow  it  to  come  to  a  vote;  I  did  not 
delay  it. 

Certainly  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  all 
the  time  that  he  wishes.  That  is  provided 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  for 
the  matter  to  come  to  a  vote  today  so 
that  the  Senate  might  decide.  That  is 
what  I  really  had  in  mind.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  be  willing,  after  he  has 
explained  his  objections  to  the  bill,  to  al- 
low the  Senate  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  long  as  my  voice  is 
raised  in  this  Senate  it  will  be  the  voice 
of  the  people  and  what  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  conceives  to  be  the 
public  interest.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  pass  this  bill  at 
this  time.  I  shall  undertake  to  persuade 
the  Senate  not  to  pass  it.  I  shall  under- 
take to  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  offer  an  amendment  to  ta- 
ble it  as  a  device  with  which  to  dispose 
of  it  before  the  end  of  this  session,  or 
recommit  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  be  arbitrarily 
averse  to  that.  I  do  not  think  I  hove  ever 
offered  a  motion  to  table.  I  would  prefer 
to  see  it  go  back  to  the  committee,  where 
it  could  be  treated  with  the  proper  hear- 
ing and  investigation.  Were  I  privileged 
to  continue  in  the  Senate,  it  had  been 
my  purpose  to  insist  upon  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
charge  that  scandalous  conduct  has  been 
engaged  in.  I  do  not  feel  good  about 
what  I  learned.  I  do  not  want  to  go  any 
farther  than  that  now,  but  I  think  the 
committee  ought  to  have  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  aie  to  be  used  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  live  like  monarchs,  with  vast  sala- 
ries, vast  unaccounted-for  spending  ac- 
counts, long  limousines  with  chauffeurs 
available  for  their  wives  or  anyone  else. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  paying  for 
it,  and  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  know 
in  detail  what  is  being  done  with  the 
funds  which  this  country  is  providing. 

Therefore,  rather  than  table,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  It  go  back  to  the  commit- 
tee and  have  the  careful  investigation 
which  the  amount  of  money  involved  and 
the  importance  of  this  undertaking 
require. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  on  whether  he  tables 
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I  am  only  trying  to  elicit 

him  whether  we  can  get  a  vote  on 

is  the  only  thing  I  request  of 

^nator.  For  obvious  reasons,  time 

short.  I  am  asking  if  he  will 

us  to  vote  on  it. 

the  Bank  has  already  done  is 

.  I  do  not  think  any  bank  can 

what  it  is  going  to  do  in  the 

.  It  cannot  specify  every  loan.  No 

can   do    that.   Even    the   private 

cannot  do  that. 

not  wish  to  bother  the  Senator 

a  discussion  of  that  aspect,  but 

extremely  interested  in  knowing 

or  not  he  will  allow  us  to  vote 

on  any  kind  of  question — a  vote 

down,  or  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  say.  purely  for  the  record,  that 

the  salary  of  the  president  of 

Hiter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 

,000,   plus   a  $10,000  expense  ac- 

That  is  our  information.  If  the 

knows    anything    contrary    to 

it  would  surprise  me.  All  that  in- 

is  contained  in  the  material 

available. 

GORE.  Is  that  salary  taxable? 

FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

is  customary  in  international  or- 

He  is  not  a  citizen  of  Amer- 

Vhether  it  is  taxable  to  his  own 

(•,  I  do  not  know. 

GORE.  The  vice  president  is  a 

of  this  coimtry.  Is  his  salary  tax- 
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FULBRIGHT.  In  one  sense,  it 
but  the  Bank  makes  up  the 
differience  and  pays  it  to  him.  So,  in 
real  erms,  the  salary  is  not  taxable  like 
the  !  Senator's  or  mine  is.  but  I  think 
this  Is  customary  in  aU  international 
organizations.  If  they  have  to  pay  a  tax 
the  laws  of  this  country,  the  Bank 
make  it  up. 

I  think,  to  be  honest  about  it,  one 

have  to  say  that  it  is  nontaxable. 

not  know  how  we  could  solve  this 

of  dilemma  when  the  Bank  makes 

taxes  on  the  salaries  which  tech- 

y  are  taxable:  but  when  those  men 

Hired,  that  is  the  understanding. 

.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 

bother  him  about  some  of  the 

which  I  wish  the  committee  had 


tie 


me 


exair  ined. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  willing  to  be 

both<  red,  if  the  Senator  can  give  some 

ji'hen  we  can  come  to  a  vote.  I  have 

p  irticular  desire  to  discuss  this  for 

4ext  2  weeks  and  not  get  to  a  vote 

That  would  be  rather  difficult. 

getting  too  old  to  engage  in  that. 

am  certainly  willing  to  discuss  the 

details  if  there  is  any  assurance  that  we 

[et  to  a  vote. 

MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

.  GORE.  Not  just  now.  I  will  in  a 
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Le  ,  me  advise  my  friend  and  my  dis- 
tingi  ished  colleague  and  neighbor,  he 
may  be  aware  that  through  my  service 
I  ha  'e  been  a  sort  of  broken  field  run- 
ner. I  am  nmning  hard  on  this  bill.  It 
is  CO  itrary  to  the  public  interest.  It  has 
not  )een  thoroughly  studied.  Necessary 
inve:  ligations  have  not  been  made.  I  in- 
tend to  defeat  the  bill  if  I  csm,  and  I 
thin);  I  can,  by  a  majority  vote.  It  is 
my  ]ilan  to  recommit  the  bill  on  Mon- 


day, but  it  will  require  me  to  have  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  imdertake  to 
persuade  my  distinguished  colleague 
about  the  lack  of  merit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  had  asked  me  to 
yield.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding, 
but  he  answered  my  question.  My  ques- 
tion was  going  to  be  with  reference  to 
the  procedure  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
I  was  going  to  inquire  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  move  to  recommit  the  bill 
today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  has  answered  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  partially  answered  a  question 
I  had,  but  I  thought  I  also  might  point 
out  that,  in  addition  to  a  motion  to  re- 
commit or  a  motion  to  table,  there  are 
other  options.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  be  just  as  aware  as  I  am 
about  that,  but  I  thought  I  might  ask 
him  what  his  feeling  would  be  toward 
possibly  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  Indi- 
cated a  time  problem  on  the  IMF  aspects 
of  this  measure.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  been  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
$1  billion  for  the  IDB  on  top  of  the  pre- 
vious amoimt  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  referred  to. 

So  I  think  we  have  options  here.  We 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  approve  the 
whole  bill.  We  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
approve  the  $1  biUion  for  the  IDB  soft 
loans.  We  could  authorize  $200  million, 
for  instance. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  had 
any  feeling  along  those  Unes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  the 
portion  of  the  bill  providing  additional 
funds  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  I  think  that  is  a  praiseworthy  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  go  one  step  further. 
On  that  portion  of  the  bill  alone,  I  would 
vote  in  favor. 

I  think,  quite  inadvisedly,  the  other 
body  lumped  the  Asian  Bank  and  the  In- 
ter-American Bank  into  the  same  bill. 
They  do  not  belong  in  the  same  bill.  The 
operations  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  of  one  order.  The  soft  loan 
operations  by  the  so-called  development 
banks  are  of  an  entirely  different  order. 
I  think  that  they  must  have  been  placed 
in  the  same  bill  in  order  to  ride  piggy- 
back. 

To  be  specific.  I  would  be  amenable  to 
taking  out  the  funds  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  which  Is  very  premature, 
due  to  the  war  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  For  instance,  what  value  would  a 
Senator  place  upon  the  credibility  of  a 
loan  now  for  the  development  of  a  power 
line  in  Cambodia? 

After  the  invasion  of  U.S.  forces  there, 
the  country  has  been  literally  torn  apart. 
Only  yesterday,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  once  again  approved,  I 


believe  unanimously,  a  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  fimds  for  U.S.  troops 
in  Cambodia. 

Without  U.S.  support,  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment is  on  shaky  legs  indeed.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Illustrates  the  im- 
maturity of  the  type  of  legislation  before 
us  with  respect  to  the  Development  Bank 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  expressed  some 
views  about  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  particularly 
since  it  has  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars not  yet  either  committed  or  dis- 
bursed, what  is  the  reason,  in  the  closing 
month  of  this  Congress,  to  grab  another 
$1.8  billion  for  soft  loans  never  expected 
to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  and.  In- 
deed, the  possibility  of  repayment  even 
to  the  bank  being  highly  questionable, 
and  at  interest  rates  utterly  unavailable 
to  any  community  in  America,  or 
to  any  citizen  of  America? 

Yes,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  I  am  not 
adamant  about  everything  being  de- 
feated, I  am  strongly  in  support  of  the 
funds  for  IMF. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  rather  suspect  that  was 
the  Senator's  position.  That  being  the 
case,  of  course,  a  tabling  motion  would 
go  contrary  not  only  to  the  portion  of 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  objects  to,  but 
also  to  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  he 
approves. 

A  recommittal  motion  would,  of  course, 
enable  the  committee  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  just  not  do  anything  on  it  in  this 
Congress,  or  whether  they  might  modify 
the  bill  along  the  lines  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  talked  about;  but  be- 
cause of  the  time  problem,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  Senators 
support  the  real  thoughts  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  this  bill  if  the  Sen- 
ator, Instead  of  moving  to  recommit, 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  change 
the  bill  to  a  form  that  he  could  support. 
I  have  serious  reservations  about 
knocking  out  the  whole  $1  billion  for 
IDB.  There  is  a  new  president  coming 
on  board. 
Mr.  GORE.  More  than  $1  billion. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  I  am  talking  about 
the  soft  loan  window.  That  is  the  one 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I 
both  have  concerns  over.  But  we  have  a 
new  president  of  the  bank  coming  on 
board,  and  I  would  like  to  see  him  suc- 
ceed. I  would  like  to  see  him  set  up  his 
own  management  control  team,  to  avoid 
repeating  some  of  the  errors  and  abuses 
that  have  occurred.  I  think  it  might  be 
unfortunate  if  there  were  no  action  taken 
on  this  part  of  the  bUl  at  all ;  but  that  is 
a  bridge  that  we  could  cross. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for  ex- 
ample, could  seek  to  knock  the  whole 
IDB  portion  of  this  biU  out,  leaving  in- 
tact the  IMF  portion,  which  he  has  said 
he  approves.  If  that  amendment  suc- 
ceeded, the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  be  happy.  If  that  amendment  did 
not  succeed,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would  be  in  a  position  to  seek  a  mid- 
dle ground,  perhaps  by  reducing  that 
portion  of  the  IDB  authorization  which  I 
have  referred  to,  and  possibly,  in  that 
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event,  I  could  join  in  supporting  him  on 
that.  That  would  be  more  of  a  middle 
ground,  and  it  might  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  passage. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  there 
are  several  options  here.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  what  the  Senator's  thinking  is,  and 
I  think  he  has  been  quite  clear,  not  only 
in  stating  his  thinking  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  but  in  his  response  to  my 
questions. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  not 
get  too  much  locked  in  concrete  on  this 
matter.  He  has  said  he  would  be  wUling 
to  have  a  vote  on  recommittal  next  Mon- 
day. I  hope  he  will  think  about  it  in  the 
meantime,  and  possibly  see  fit  not  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  recommitting  on  his  first 
effort,  but  see  if  he  cannot  offer  an 
amendment  or  two  or  three  to  test  out 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  If  the  will  of  the 
Senate  is  not  satisfactory,  then  he  could 
move  to  recommit  or  to  table,  and  I 
think  we  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  a  consensus  by  way  of  an 
amendment  approach  rather  than  just 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  recommittal. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  quite  persuasive. 
Indeed,  he  may  be  sufficiently  persuasive 
to  move  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  accept  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Then  we  could  pass  the  bill 
for  the  IMF  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  in  response  to 
that,  I  think,  as  I  have  stated,  that  with 
a  new  President  coming  into  the  Bank, 
one  whom  we  supported  and  one  who,  I 
understand,  is  a  very  knowledgeable  and 
able  gentleman,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
If  we  went  that  far. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
great  tragedy  if  the  whole  amount  of  $1 
billion  were  not  authorized.  That  would 
get  the  Senator  Into  this  middle  ground 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator, 
If  one-tenth  of  what  I  have  here  pur- 
porting to  be  facts  Is  true,  then  the  new 
President  will  have  plenty  to  do  to  clean 
up  the  mess  that  has  already  been  made 
by  the  recently  retired  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

The  recent  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent appears  to  me  to  be  wholesome ;  but 
we  have  had  no  resignation  of  the  Vice 
President,  who  must  share  some  respon- 
sibility for  what  has  been  going  on.  And 
If  cleaning  up  the  mess  that  exists  Is  not 
sufficient  challenge  to  the  talents  and 
interests  of  the  new  President,  then  he 
has  several  hundred  million  dollars  yet 
to  lend  without  the  provision  of  the  ad- 
ditional funds  specified  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  says 
may  be  true,  but  if  the  authorization  for 
something  less  than  the  $1  billion  Is 
made — and  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of 
something  considerably  less — it  would 
give  the  Appropriations  Committees  a 
chance  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  reviewing 
the  present  situation,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  could  do  the  kind  of  a 
job  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  like  to  see  done  before  any 
money  is  actually  paid  out  of  the  treas- 
ury. 

But  I  think,  at  this  stage  of  the  legis- 
lative program,  some  reasonable  amount 
of  authorization  can  be  made  which  will 


not  run  any  imdue  risk  to  the  taxpayers, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  give  the  new 
president  of  the  IDB  the  realization  that, 
while  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  turn- 
ing this  thing  off  without  any  opportu- 
nity for  our  Appropriations  Committees 
to  go  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
the  Senate  to  ponder  the  priorities  here 
involved. 

In  my  view.  President  Nixon's  priori- 
ties are  upside  down.  I  have  two  pages  of 
programs,  of  resource  development,  com- 
munity facilities  development,  highway 
construction,  water  resources,  sewage 
disposal  facilities — two  pages,  which  the 
President  has  found  it  necessary  to  stop, 
curtail,  hold  back,  while  recommending 
within  1  week  the  passage  of  a  bill  of 
more  than  $2  billion  of  bilateral  foreign 
aid;  almost  $4  billion  for  international 
organizations,  mostly  soft  loans;  and 
$500  million  approved  by  the  House  com- 
mittee only  yesterday  for  Cambodian  aid. 

I  say  this  is  upside  down,  and  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body,  which  I  love,  the  necessity 
for  the  Senate,  for  the  President,  and  for 
the  American  people  to  set  themselves 
right  on  priorities. 

Unless  we  can  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  our  own  country,  we  subvert 
the  role  of  leadership,  which  is  the  po- 
tential of  our  country. 

I  have  cited  the  fact  that  today,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  president 
of  the  American  Educational  Associa- 
tion, only  one  county  and  only  one  city 
in  America  can  sell  bonds  to  build 
school  buildings  at  any  rate  off  Interest. 
When  three  out  of  four  of  our  coimtles 
and  our  cities  in  America  are  unable  to 
bmld  schools,  to  add  an  addition  to 
schools,  then  by  what  priority  does  Con- 
gress, in  1  week,  pass  three  multibillion- 
doUar  foreign  aid  bills  to  provide  soft 
loans  at  from  1  to  3  percent  interest  in 
a  whole  category  of  other  coim tries?  If 
it  is  far  away  and  we  do  not  know  what 
the  money  will  be  used  for,  or  whether 
it  will  ever  be  repaid,  then  apparently  the 
administration  is  ready  to  recommend 
it  and  Congress  is  ready  to  vote  it.  I  am 
not,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
upside-down  priorities  of  the  leadership 
of  our  country,  and  I  shall  do  so  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  was 
just  outside  the  Chamber,  so  may  I  ask 
whether  this  is  a  matter  which  would 
violate  the  Pastore  rule,  or  is  this  a  priv- 
ileged matter?  I  did  not  understand. 

If  the  Senator  would  Just  withhold  his 
request  a  few  minutes  and  then  make 
it  after  the  Pastore  rule  has  run  its 
course 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  return 
later,  if  the  Senator  objects  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
be  glad  to  introduce  the  request  for  the 
Senator,  if  he  would  like. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  return  to 
take  care  of  the  request  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
inquires  as  to  whether  there  is  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  had  only  reserved  the  right  to 
object,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  has  left  the 
floor  and  has  expressed  an  intention  to 
return  within  a  few  minutes,  I  shall 
object  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  a  xmanlmous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
TO  FILE  REPORT—OBJECTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  present  to  the  Senate  a  report  of 
the  National  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer,  a  report  that  had 
previously  been  ordered  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  fUing  the  report  in  final  form 
be  extended  until  midnight  today,  De- 
cember 4,  1970. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTiONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  18306)  to 
authorize  U.S.  participation  in  increases 
in  the  resources  of  certain  international 
financial  institutions,  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  we  all  have  Ideas 
about  priorities  in  this  Chamber,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  agree  on 
some  of  them  and  we  disagree  on  some 
of  them.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  agree 
on  some  and  they  disagree  on  some. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  too 
helpful  to  the  resolution  of  this  partic- 
ular problem  for  us  to  get  bogged  down 
in  evaluating  all  kinds  of  priorities. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  feels  this  way 
about  it:  At  the  time  when,  unfortu- 
nately, those  in  control  of  this  Congress 
have  allowed  our  Federal  Government 
to  slip  into  a  $14  bUlion  budget  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  right  now — 
and  it  could  be  higher — as  the  result  of 
which  we  have  amendments  offered  here 
every  once  in  awhile  to  reduce  some  of 
the  appropriations  for  some  very  desir- 
able and  urgent  types  of  programs,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  concerned  about 
another  billion  dollars  going  into  the 
IDB. 

But  that  is  not  the  question,  because 
the  $1  billion  is  not  going  into  the  IDB 
under  this  bill.  As  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee knows,  it  is  an  authorization  bill 
and  that  only.  The  amount  of  money 
will  be  determined  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 
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GORE.  Mr.  President 

MILLER.  May  I  continue? 
GORE.  I  want  to  correct  the  Sena- 
1  len  he  adds  "and  that  only."  Then 
something  that  is  not  correct. 
MILLER.  It  is  only  an  authoriza- 


Comn  ittee 


GORE.  It  is  more  than  that,  I  sub- 

MILLER.  May  I  finish? 
GORE.  Yes. 

MILLER.  My  point  is  that  the  real 
noney  we  are  most  worried  about 
determined  by  the  Appropriations 
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GORE.  No.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all. 

bill  authorizes  the  representative 

United  States  to  commit — and 

s  yet  to  be  an  action  of  the  Senate 

Apprcpriations  Committee  that  is  less 

he  commitment  to  these  intema- 

organizations. 

MILLER.  Where  is  the  language 

ys  he  is  authorized  to  commit? 

GORE.  The  clerk  of  the  commlt- 

be  glad  to  show  the  Senator. 

he  is  showing  that  to  the  Senator, 

shoiild  like  to  read  the  colloquy  between 

distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 

and  Mr.  George  D.  Fischer,  presi- 

the  National  Education  Associa- 

(  onceming  the  diflBculty  of  financ- 

construction  of  public  schools: 

F^CHER.  •   •   •  Senator,    one    of    the 

things,  that  I  Just  touched  on  here 

In  the  last  year  or  two  about  50  per- 

our  bond  Issues  have  failed.  Of  the 

that  have  passed  only  about  25 

have  been  sold.  Because  of  this  infla- 

the  Increase  In  Interest  rates,  the 

bank  or  Investor  that  generally  buys 

school    bonds   for   school    construction 

buy  them   because   they   don't  carry 

profit  or  Interest. 
Chairman.  Can  you  generalize  that? 
the  present  situation,  Isn't  It  almost 
Impossible  to  float  any  school  bonds? 

■■iscHER.  It  Is  difficult  to  pass  one  be- 
;he  property  tax  holders  hate  to  raise 

property  taxes. 
Chairman.  If  you  passed  It,  I  mean — 
i^scHER.  Then  you  can't  sell  It. 
Chairman.  What  Interest  rate  would 
e  to  pay  to  sell  It? 

■IscHER.  Well,  I  would  guess  If  It  was 

be  competitive,  and  we  were  going  to 

ell  all  of  them  that  passed,  you  would 

be  up  over  10  percent. 

Chairman.  This   Is  the  reasons   the 

don't  like  to  pass  them.  They  realize 

saddling  that  kind  of  an  Interest  rate 

th«m  makes  It  almost  prohibitive. 

i'lscHER.  They  have  given  away  a  tenth 
ther  school  before  they  get  started. 
Chairman.  So  It  Is  all  a  vicious  circle, 
high  Interest  rates,  together  with 
which     makes     buUdlng     almost 
Imposible. 

Mr.  President,  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion, discussed  in  the  letter  I  have  just 
read,  s  to  be  compared  with  the  money, 
conta  ned  in  the  pending  bill,  for  loans 
to  cor  imunities,  businesses,  and  institu- 
tions in  cotmtries  other  than  our  own 
at  interest  rates  of  from  1.5  to  3  per- 
cent, n  the  case  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  from  3  to  4  percent  in 
the  ca  se  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  I  think  this  is  unrealistic. 
It  del  lonstrates  the  upside-down  sense 
of  pre  priety  and  priority. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  something  more 
than   I  or  5  Senators  should  be  on  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate  to  consider  a  multi- 
bilhon-dollar  bill,  so  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  calls  for  a  quorum,  will  he  yield 
to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  so  that  I  may  speak  with  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
my  request  temporarily.  I  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  while  the  bUl  authorizes  the 
United  States  representative  to  vote  in 
favor  of  an  increase  in  the  soft-loan 
window  operations  of  IDB,  he  can  vote 
there  from  now  until  kingdom  come.  But 
until  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees  give  him  the  money, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  money  going 
to  the  bank.  That  is  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  wants  to  emphasize. 

But  I  do  agree  that  there  is  great  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  all  of  us  here  about 
the  various  types  of  priorities. 

There  was  concern  over  this  develop- 
ment loan  approach  several  years  ago. 
We  fought  over  that  collectively — I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  did — but  most  of  us  agreed 
that  we  would,  through  our  foreign  aid 
efforts  and  the  taxpayers'  money,  give 
some  of  the  developing  countries  some 
low-interest,  long-term  loans.  That  has 
all  been  fought  over. 

I  have  the  greatest  concern  over  situa- 
tions the  Senator  was  just  reading  about. 
We  all  have.  But  the  question  is  not  really 
before  the  Senate  right  now  on  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  that,  because  this 
is  an  authorization  bill.  I  want  to  repeat 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  that  I  think 
there  is  a  midpoint  or  a  middle  ground 
that  might  be  sought  with  respect  to 
this  phase  of  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  his  responses  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  ponder  that  over  the  week- 
end because,  perhaps,  this  thing  can  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of 
us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  this  body  would  be  wise  to 
enact  this  multibillion  dollar  authoriza- 
tion for  international  financial  institu- 
tions in  this  session,  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes contingent  liabilities  and  appro- 
priations of  $3.9  billion. 

First,  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  it; 
the  President's  communication  of  De- 
cember 3  explains  that  only  about  $100 
million  in  actual  expenditures  will  be 
required  during  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972. 

Why  should  we  not  make  a  simple  au- 
thorization of  the  amounts  actually 
needed,  perhaps  to  include  authorization 
of  the  increased  U.S.  IMF  quota,  as  a 


holding  action  and  deal  with  the  longer 
term  aspects  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

I  share  with  the  minority  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  some  doubts  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  lumping  these  sepa- 
rate institutions  into  an  omnibus  author- 
ization bill.  This  means  that  the  bad  goes 
in  with  the  good,  with  very  little  chance 
for  Congress  to  exercise  its  constitution- 
al role  in  scrutinizing  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

But  most  important  of  all,  we  have 
been  notified  that  the  Pi-esident  will  be 
submitting  a  major  set  of  proposals  on 
future  foreign  aid  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  presumably  incorpora- 
ting many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  task  force  under  Mr. 
Peterson. 

Without  taking  time  now  to  debate  any 
of  the  specific  points  which  are  bound  to 
be  controversial  and  which  should  be 
examined  carefully  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  I  merely  point  out  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  authorize  vast  sums 
of  money  while  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  in  the  process  of  change. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  look  at  these 
rules,  as  they  are  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's forthcoming  message  before  act- 
ing upon  this  bill,  except  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  continuity,  during  the 
remaining  few  days  of  this  session. 

In  our  previous  discussion  of  this  bill, 
some  concerns  were  expressed  with  the 
operation  and  management  of — and  con- 
gressional review  arrangements  for,  these 
institutions — particularly  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  which  has 
just  elected  a  new  president.  I  think  we 
should  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
Latin  America  today  stands  at  an  im- 
portant crossroads.  In  several  countries, 
legislative  or  executive  action  is  in  proc- 
ess or  being  contemplated  which  could 
adversely  affect  many  American  Inter- 
ests, both  public  and  private. 

H.R.  18306  authorizes  one  billion  dol- 
lars of  U.S.  funds  which  will  be  passed 
out  at  low  interest  rates  and  for  long 
periods  of  time  through  the  Bank's  "soft 
loan"  window.  This  is  clearly  an  impor- 
tant matter,  especially  in  view  of  the 
criticisms  recently  expressed  in  Congress 
on  the  operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank. 

By  early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, some  important  signposts  may 
have  been  revealed  as  to  future  direc- 
tions, but  right  now  they  are  not  very 
clear  to  any  of  us.  This  is  still  another 
reason  for  letting  this  authorization  go 
over  until  the  next  session. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this  body 
already  has  enough  on  its  agenda  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session.  When  there 
are  positive  reasons  for  making  haste 
slowly  and  no  compelling  reason  for  ac- 
tion in  this  session,  why  should  we  rush 
through  an  authorization  measure  going 
far  beyond  what  Is  actually  needed  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  18306. 

This  bill  would  authorize  new  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  international  develop- 
ment banks  and  an  increased  subscrip- 
tion in  the  International  Monetary  Fimd. 
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I  think  it  is  critically  important  that  we 
act  without  delay  on  this  legislation. 

H.R.  18306  embodies  an  afQrmation  of 
the  President's  pledge  in  his  Septem- 
ber message  on  foreign  assistance  for 
the  seventies  to  place  increased  empha- 
sis on  the  multilateral  institutions.  The 
free  world  has  achieved  unparalleled 
progress  in  the  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  when  the  Bretton  Woods 
institutions  were  first  formed  with  the 
hope  that  nations  could  finally  learn  to 
effectively  work  together  for  the  economic 
benefit  of  all.  This  hope  has  been  achieved 
beyond  anyone's  expectations.  Today  the 
economic  strength  of  the  United  States  is 
matched  by  that  of  the  other  industrial- 
ized nations.  Lower  income  coim tries 
have  made  impressive  gains.  The  inter- 
national development  institutions — the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank — now  possess  the  unique  ca- 
pacity to  blend  the  initiatives  of  the  lower 
income  countries  and  the  resources  of 
the  industrialized  countries. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  seventies,  the 
multilateral  approach  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense  for  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  means  for  pro- 
moting development  assistance.  It  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  vehicle  yet  de- 
vised for  sharing  the  financial  burden  of 
development  assistance,  both  insuring 
a  flow  of  resources  from  all  potential 
donor  countries  and  by  tapping  private 
capital  markets. 

Effective  utilization  of  resources  is  as- 
sured because  international  institution 
lending  judgments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  ability  to  digest  resources, 
not  on  the  basis  of  short-run  politcial 
considerations.  International  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  through  these  institu- 
tions on  recipient  countries  to  encourage 
acceptable  and  effective  development 
policies. 

Additionally,  these  institutions  provide 
a  pool  of  knowledge  and  technical  ex- 
pertise which  no  single  donor  country 
could  hope  to  match.  Through  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks,  donor  coun- 
tries and  recipient  countries  coordinate 
all  their  development  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort 
and  waste  of  scarce  resources. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
prompt  action  on  this  very  important 
bill.  If  we  do  not  complete  action  by 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year  we  will  lose 
up  to  $130  million  in  special  drawing 
rights  to  be  allocated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  on  January  1, 
1971.  Special  drawing  rights  are  valuable 
reserve  assets  which  will  increase  our 
international  reserves.  We  cannot  afford 
to  forgo  this  very  substantial  increase. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  the 
World  Bank  is  related  to  this  quota  in- 
crease in  the  fund,  and  is  designed  to 
maintain  the  relative  voting  strengths 
of  members  In  the  Bank  to  match  the 
changes  in  voting  strength  in  the  fund 
brought  about  by  the  quota  increase.  Our 
vote  is  necessary,  as  a  practical  matter, 
for  the  increase  in  World  Bank  subscrip- 
tions to  become  effective.  By  approving 
an  authorization  for  $246  million  we  will 
enable  the  Bank  to  receive  almost  $2  bil- 
lion from  other  members. 


It  is  time  we  acted  to  provide  special 
funds  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  3  years.  Six  ADB  members  have 
already  contributed  in  anticipation  of  a 
United  States  contribution.  Our  failure 
to  act  now  would  be  a  serious  setback  to 
the  bank's  ability  to  obtain  funds  from 
other  donors  and  build  a  strong,  long- 
range  concessional  lending  facility  so 
necessary  for  the  development  of  infra- 
structure in  Asia.  As  the  Committee  Re- 
port on  H.R.  18306  points  out,  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  withdraw 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  we  will  in- 
creasingly encounter  demands  for  reas- 
surance among  friendly  Asian  countries 
that  they  are  not  being  left  on  their  own 
by  this  country  economically  and  polit- 
ically. Action  through  the  ADB  will  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  that  uncertainty. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  the  major  instrument  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  funds  contained  in  this  bill  are  vital 
to  its  1971  lending  program.  It  is  vital 
that  we  maintain  our  support  for  this 
very  constructive  institution  during  this 
period  of  rapid  social  change  in  Latin 
America.  Two-thirds  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican members,  including  all  major  coun- 
tries, have  already  acted  on  this  proposed 
funding.  Prompt  action  on  our  part  will 
have  the  additional  benefit  of  demon- 
strating support  for  the  newly  elected 
Bank  President,  Mr.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena 
of  Mexico. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words  about  the  very  limited  budget  im- 
pact which  this  bill  will  have.  The  Treas- 
ury has  estimated  that  the  bill  will  re- 
sult in  a  budget  impact  of  only  $35  mil- 
lion this  year,  $68  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  $155  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 
with  the  remainder  spread  into  future 
years. 

Some  of  the  authorized  expenditure 
will  have  no  budget  impact.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  F\ind  quota  increase, 
$1.54  billion,  will  be  an  exchange  of  as- 
sets, a  monetary  transaction  with  no 
budget  impact.  The  callable  capital  au- 
thorizations, $221  million  for  the  World 
Bank  and  $674  million  for  the  IDB,  will 
result  in  budget  outlays  only  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  Banks  default  on 
their  obligations  and  must  call  their 
capital.  The  modest  budget  implications 
of  this  bill  are  an  important  considera- 
tion in  its  favor. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  repeat  that 
this  is  legislation  which  cannot  wait.  It 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  President. 
The  multilateral  financial  institutions 
are  the  most  effective  means  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  today's  world.  H.R. 
18306  would  help  to  strengthen  these 
vital  institutions.  I  strongly  urge  its 
passage. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  laid  before 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  NATION- 
AL PANEL  OF  CONSULTANTS  ON 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  TO 
HAVE  TIME  EXTENDED  TO  FILE 
ITS  REPORT  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  in  presenting 
the  Senate  report  of  the  National  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  filing  its  report  be  extended  im- 
til  midnight,  December  4,  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object — I  am  sorry  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough) took  umbrage  a  little  earlier  today 
when  I  merely  reserved  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  did  so  at  the  time  because  the  Pas- 
tore  riile  of  germaneness  had  not  run 
its  course,  morning  business  had  been 
completed,  and  there  was  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

I  am  glad  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  now  renewed  the  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  Senator  Yarborough. 
I  would  have  had  no  objection  had  the 
Senator  from  Texas  renewed  his  own  re- 
quest at  this  time,  because  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness  has  now  rim  its 
course  for  the  day. 

I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  KENNEDY 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRESS  ON  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
MITMENT TO  END  HUNGER  AND 
MALNUTRITION  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
leave  imchallenged  the  recent  charges 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  and  to 
the  press  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  reneged  on  their  com- 
mitment to  end  poverty-related  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  America. 

I  cannot  leave  unchallenged  the  state- 
ment: 

What  the  Nixon  administration  Is  doing 
(Is) :  All  rhetoric  and  no  action,  and  run- 
ning in  the  wrong  direction. 

And,  I  cannot  leave  unchallenged  the 
statement  that  the  Congress  itself  should 
quit  cutting  back  on  food  programs. 
.  This  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress are  not  only  nmning  in  the  right 
direction  on  food  programs,  its  record 
of  progress  cannot  be  equaled.  It  should 
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not   »e  buried  under  rhetoric  of  the  ne- 
glect of  previous  administrations. 

iECORO    PROGRESS    IM    FOOD    PROGRAMS 
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progress  report  of  the  U.S.  De- 

of  Agriculture  reports  a  rec- 

igh  in  the  food  programs: 

September.  11.7  million  people  were 

helped  by  USDA  family  food  pro- 

.  A  new  record  high — up  some  70 

in  a  year. 

dramatic  increase   has  come   in 

stamp  program.  In  September, 

million  persons  were  p>articipating 

the  liberalized  benefits  initiated 

administration.  A  new  record 

-participation    up   from    only    3.3 

people  a  year  ago. 

September  alone,  a  total  of  $116 

worth  of  bonus  food  stamps  were 

buted,  about  $14  for  each  partic- 

A   new   record   high — five   times 

than  the  $23  million  distributed 

September.  Then,  an  average  food 

family  received  a  bonus  worth 

ibout  $6  per  person. 

Nixon    1971    budget   request   for 

food  programs  is  $2.6  billion.  A 

record  high — $1  billion  more  than 

xpanded   NLxon   budget  for   1970: 

than  double  1961  expenditures  of 

1  lillion. 

September,  USDA  family  feeding 

were  operating  in  over  3,000 

and  independent  cities — where 

percent  of  our  population  resides.  A 

record  high— we  began  1970  with 

279  counties  which  had  no  pro- 

neither  food  stamps  or  commodi- 

Right  now,  there  are  only  10  very 

counties  that  have  not  made  a 

to  operate  a  family  food 
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Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
centlk'  released  a  report  showing  that  12 
million  persons  were  receiving  food  as- 
under its  family  feeding  pro- 
The  12  million  figure  is  a  new 
recoild  high  participation.  Last  October 
programs  reached  only  7  milUon 
needjf  persons.  This  sharp  increase  evi- 
real  progress  toward  fulfilling  the 
;'s  commitment  to  eliminate 
poveky-related  malnutrition. 

TO  DD    PROGRAMS    REACH    HARD-CORE    POOR 

A  ]  ecent  charge  was  made  that  USDA's 
famiy  feeding  programs  are  not  reach- 
ing l.ard-core  poor.  I  checked  into  this 
charge,  because,  if  true,  it  would  be  a 
most  disturbing  situation  needing  cor- 
rection. I  requested  the  Department  of 
Agri(  ulture  to  provide  me  with  any  avail- 
able lata  about  the  incomes  of  the  over  8 
millidn  persons  who  are  now  receiving 
food  ptamps. 

reported  that  they  had  collected 
data  to  estimate  the   national 
incoitie  profile  of  food  stamp  families, 
profiles  showed,  for  example,  that: 
Over  50  percent  of  the  single- 
food  stamp  households  had  in- 
of  less  than  $100  a  month. 

.  Nearly  40  percent  of  the  two- 
households  had  incomes  of  less 
$100  a  month. 

households  contain  some  of  the 
vulnerable  of  the  poor — the  aging 
ive  alone,  and  the  childless  couple, 
rely  on  limited  pensions:   others 
old  to  find  work  but  yet  not  old 
enoukh  for  the  old  age  assistance. 


Third.  USDA  also  reported  that  its 
profile  showed  that  of  the  four-person 
households  using  food  stamps:  12  per- 
cent had  incomes  below  $600  a  year;  40 
percent  had  incomes  below  $1,800  a  year; 
79  percent  had  incomes  below  $3,000  a 
year;  and  96  percent  had  incomes  below 
$4,320  a  year. 

These  data  are  an  impressive  demon- 
stration that  the  food  stamp  program  is, 
in  fact,  reaching  the  poor  and.  especially 
the  hard-core  poor. 

In  a  move  that  broke  a  25-year  prece- 
dent, the  Department  of  Agriculture  is- 
sued its  revised  school  lunch  regulations 
in  proposed  form — inviting  public  com- 
ment. For  the  first  time  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
concerned  public  and  private  groups  had 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation of  Federal  school  lunch  guide- 
lines. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGKAM  STATISTICS 

The  administration  has  been  accused 
of  using  misleading  statistics  and  avoid- 
ing the  facts.  I  say  the  administration's 
statistics  have  been  misinterpreted  and 
distorted.  An  invalid  comparison  was 
made  regarding  the  number  of  needy 
children  served  by  contrasting  the  fig- 
ures for  May,  a  month  of  maximum  par- 
ticipation since  all  schools  are  in  session, 
with  September,  a  month  in  which  many 
schools  have  their  lowest  participation. 
Schools  convene  over  a  3 -week  period 
from  late  August  to  mid  September 
which  further  makes  September  a  non- 
representative  month  for  comparison. 

The  charge  that  only  50  percent  of 
needy  children  eligible  to  receive  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  are  not  being 
fed  is  also  unfounded.  In  October,  5.3 
million  needy  children  were  served  free  or 
reduced-price  school  lunches.  A  new 
record  high — up  23  percent  from  October 
of  last  year. 

The  actual  number  of  needy  children 
eligible  for  these  lunches  is  not  presently 
known.  USDA  wiU  compile  the  local  esti- 
mates of  eligible  children  which  are  cur- 
rently being  gathered  by  school  districts 
throughout  the  States.  Only  then  wiU 
a  realistic  figure  be  known. 

At  the  time  of  the  December  1969 
White  House  conference  on  nutrition, 
the  best  available  estimate  was  6.6  mil- 
lion. The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
ticipates that,  when  the  November  fig- 
ures are  tallied,  they  will  be  reaching 
approximately  6.6  million.  USDA  ac- 
knowledges that  there  are  still  schools 
without  food  service,  and  that  all  chil- 
dren are  not  reached,  and  their  priority 
challenge  is  extension  of  the  school 
lunch  program  to  all  schools. 

NATIONAL  NtTTRmON  STTRVEY 

Contrary  to  recent  statements,  there 
has  been  no  muzzling  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  data  from  the  national  nutri- 
tion survey.  Every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  complete  the  data  processing  and  final 
review  as  soon  as  possible.  Following  this 
review  and  consultation  with  concerned 
State  and  local  officials,  the  survey  re- 
sults wUl  be  available  for  public  review 
and  will  be  furnished  to  all  governmen- 
tal agencies  with  nutrition  interests. 

The  transfer  of  the  national  nutrition 
survey  to  the  center  for  disease  control 
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in  Atlanta,  and  the  processing  of  the  sur- 
vey data  are  in  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

rOLLOW-XJP    CONFERENCE    SCHEDULED 

President  Nixon  announced  yesterday 
that  the  follow-up  conference  to  the 
1969  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 5  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  meet- 
ing of  panel  chairmen  and  vice-chair- 
men from  the  original  conference  will 
re-examine  their  findings  and  measure 
progress  in  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

ADMINISTRATION    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    BELT 
CHARGE   OF   EMPTY    PROMISES 

I  could  go  on  to  illustrate  the  iimo- 
vative  changes  and  food  program  re- 
forms that  have  been  initiated  under 
the  President's  commitment  to  end  pov- 
erty-related malnutrition  and  hunger. 

There  Is  yet  much  to  be  done — a  magic 
wand  caimot  be  waved  for  an  overnight 
solution.  But  the  Nixon  administration's 
record  of  accomplishment  belies  the 
charge  of  empty  promises.  Ignoring  this 
progress — for  whatever  private,  commer- 
cial, or  political  purpose — does  not  serve 
the  public  interest. 


WHAT  CHRISTMAS  WILL  BRING 
FOR  SOME  AMERICANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  holiday 
season  we  are  rapidly  approaching  Is 
traditionally  a  time  for  all  Americans  to 
joyfully  give  thanks  for  the  many  bless- 
ings and  good  things  they  have  experi- 
enced during  the  past  year. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  group  of 
Americans  that  will  not  know  joy  this 
holiday  season.  Many  of  them  have  not 
felt  true  happiness  for  the  past  4,  5,  or 
6  years  of  their  lives. 

They  cannot,  for  they  are  the  wives, 
families,  and  loved  ones  of  the  POW's 
and  MIA's  being  held  hi  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam  or  here.  Their  thoughts 
will  be  of  the  many  brave  American 
servicemen  held  prisoner  by  an  enemy 
that  refuses  them  even  the  most  basic 
himiane  treatment. 

Yet,  there  are  those  who  criticize  the 
valiant  attempts  made  by  other  brave 
Americans  to  rescue  these  much  mis- 
treated prisoners  of  an  unjust  captor. 
These  critics  must  realize  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  now  to  free  these 
imprisoned  Americans. 

An  article  printed  in  the  December  15, 
1970,  issue  of  Look  magazine  written  by 
Christopher  S.  Wren,  tells  of  the  feel- 
ings and  hopes  of  some  of  the  POW 
wives  as  they  approach  this  Christmas 
season.  It  reflects  their  growing  impa- 
tience to  see  their  husbands  returned  to 
them ;  feelings  of  sympathy  are  no  longer 
enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  Christmas  to  the  POW  Wives? 

A  new  year  piles  upon  the  old  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  Indochina,  many  of  them 
captive  longer  than  thoee  In  any  other  war 
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we  have  fought.  It  Is  the  seventh  Christmas 
In  prison  camp  for  one  POW;  for  others,  the 
fifth  or  sixth.  Back  home,  the  families  cope; 
the  holiday  season  means  that  one  more 
futile  year  has  drifted  by.  "I  wish  I  could 
just  cancel  Christmas,"  says  the  wife  of  a 
pilot  five  years  absent.  "I  haven't  wanted  to 
have  a  Christmas  tree  since  he's  been  away." 

Nearly  1.600  husbands  and  sons  have  van- 
ished In  EUJtlon.  The  Defense  Department 
confirms  457  of  these  as  POW's,  but  doesn't 
know  how  many  of  the  others  are  alive.  Un- 
o£Bclally,  North  Vietnam  has  acknowledged 
holding  335  POW's,  though  the  Pentagon 
knows  of  at  least  40  more  there.  In  South 
Vietnam  and  in  Laos,  the  tallies  are  much 
sketchier. 

The  only  comfort  comes  from  a  haphazard 
fiow  of  correspondence  between  some  cap- 
tured airmen  and  their  families.  The  Geneva 
Convention  specifies  an  exchange  of  at  least 
two  letters  and  four  cards  a  month.  North 
Vietnam  has  permitted  only  one  letter  a 
month,  through  the  American  anti-war  Com- 
mittee of  LlEUson.  But  small  parcels,  with 
vitamins,  medicine,  tobacco,  food  concen- 
trates and  snapshots  (no  reading  matter), 
may  be  sent  every  other  month  through  Mos- 
cow. This  Christmas,  ten-pound  packages  will 
be  allowed. 

Until  two  years  ago,  letters  from  POW's 
were  scarce,  but  those  that  arrived  might  run 
several  pages.  Now,  North  Vietnam  limits 
letters  to  seven  lines  on  a  four-by-slx  inch 
form,  presumably  for  easy  censorship.  The 
letters  come  In  random  clusters  many  months 
apart  and  the  famUles  don't  know  If  their 
own  get  through.  About  2,200  POW  letters 
have  reached  families  so  far,  but  within  their 
severe  confines,  a  very  human  Christmas 
gift — love — shines. 

"My  darling  wife.  The  beauty  of  you  and 
the  pride  of  having  you  for  my  wife  are  both 
wonderful  thoughts  that  I  constantly  cher- 
ish. Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Tear. 
I  love  you.  Howard." 

The  card  from  Air  Force  Capt.  Howard 
Hill  to  his  wife  was  written  last  Christmas, 
but  it  only  arrived  April  10.  Libby  Hill  had 
not  heard  from  him  since  he  was  lost  on 
December  16,  1967.  She  has  received  three 
more  short  letters  since.  (The  Geneva  Con- 
vention, signed  by  North  Vietnam,  guaran- 
teed her  220  pieces  of  mall  minimum  over 
those  years.)  She  knows  three  of  her  six- 
pound  packages  have  gone  through.  Isn't  sure 
about  her  own  monthly  letters. 

Four  out  of  every  five  captured  pilots  have 
wives  waiting,  though  few  shared  so  little 
time  together  as  Howard  and  Llbby  Hill. 
Twelve  days  after  they  married,  he  went 
back  to  Vietnam.  Gentle-spoken  Mrs.  Hill 
dreads  a  fourth  Christmas  without  him: 

"We  were  married  on  his  leave.  We  were 
going  to  wait  until  he  finally  came  back,  but 
we  decided  to  get  married  so  we  could  have 
that  week  together. 

"The  most  Important  thing  Is  getting  that 
first  letter.  It's  proof  that  he  can  still  write 
and  can  use  his  right  hand.  When  you  get  a 
letter,  you  wonder:  If  it  does  this  much  for 
me,  what  does  It  do  for  him? 

"When  I  got  my  first  letter,  I  was  elated 
for  one  whole  day.  Then  I  felt  so  down  and 
depressed  because  he  didn't  have  any  letter 
from  me.  He  did  say  In  May  that  he'd  re- 
ceived a  Christmas  card  from  his  mom  and 
dad,  and  he  hoped  he'd  receive  one  from 
me.  This  Indicates  he  hadnt  gotten  a  letter 
yet. 

"I'm  lonely  and  miserable  because  I  worry 
about  him,  but  I  have  a  pretty  good  life.  But 
I  think  a  letter  for  him  would  mean  so 
much  more  than  it  would  for  me.  I  write  him 
once  a  month.  I^ast  Christmas,  I  put  a  little 
cutout  Santa  Claus  in  his  package.  I  don't 
believe  he  got  it,  but  each  year  I  put  in 
candy  canes  and  other  Christmasy  things. 

"It's  not  that  I  don't  appreciate  the  let- 
ters, but  there's  a  lot  of  other  wives  who 
should  be  getting  letters.  I'm  at  the  point 


now  where  If  Hanoi  ever  abided  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  I'd  accept  It  with  the  same 
Joy  as  If  they  said  they  were  releasing  all  the 
men.  It  would  be  such  a  relief.  It  would  make 
their  Internment  more  bearable,  but  It  would 
be  more  bearable  for  us  too." 

"You  and  Michael  are  constantly  In  my 
thoughts  and  prayers — please  dont  worry 
about  me  or  try  to  imagine  what  I  am  doing. 
Think  of  me  only  as  being  with  you  in 
whatever  you  are  doing.  My  heart  is  filled 
with  Joy  in  knowing  you  are  all  weU.  .  .  . 
I  am  glad  that  Michael  knows  that  I  am  his 
daddy,  but  sad  he  doesn't  know  what  a 
daddy  is.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  my 
darlings.  I  love  you,  BUI." 

Jane  Tschudy  still  reads  the  letter  written 
by  her  husband  in  Hanoi  four  Christmasee 
ago.  Navy  Lt.  Cdr.  WUliam  Tschudy  was 
shot  down  on  July  18,  1965,  when  their  son 
was  seven  months  old.  Now  Michael  is  six 
and  in  kindergarten.  In  the  long  wait,  Jane 
Tschudy  has  collected  14  letters,  most  of 
them  on  the  short  form.  Her  husband's  ab- 
sence has  aged  her  beyond  her  32  years: 

"The  terror  you  go  through  when  he  hasn't 
been  allowed  to  write — you  ask,  has  he  died? 
When  the  mall  comes  in,  you  wonder,  you 
just  might  get  a  letter.  The  short  letters  tell 
me  that  as  of  that  date  he's  alive  and  hang- 
ing in.  In  seven  lines,  that's  aU  you  can 
relay.  It's  no  real  communication. 

"My  husband  has  referred  to  no  letters 
from  me  in  the  last  three  years,  but  his 
handwriting  has  improved  in  the  last  two 
letters.  He  wrote  me,  'Make  your  letters  very 
short.  I  can  orUy  receive  short  letters.'  We 
have  to  wait  for  the  letters  from  peace 
groups,  because  Hanoi  won't  let  letters  come 
out  through  normal  mail  channels. 

"We  were  married  three  years  when  BUI 
was  shot  down.  I  love  him,  and  I  will  wait 
for  him,  but  I  can't  quite  remember  him. 
I  find  it  hard  to  be  around  my  Navy-wife 
friends  whose  husbands  are  here.  I'm  afraid 
I  become  too  hostile. 

"I  don't  bring  Bill  Into  Chrtstmas.  I  don't 
feel  Michael  should  have  to  know  all  this, 
though  I've  told  him  about  Bill.  I  don't  want 
him  to  have  to  think  of  his  daddy  as  some- 
thing pitiful.  To  Michael,  Bill  is  Just  a 
picture. 

"We  can  only  write  letters  and  knock  on 
doors.  I  think  our  dove  Senators  could  do 
the  most  good.  Our  men  are  having  to  sit 
there  untU  we  get  out  of  a  mess  that's  been 
mishandled  from  the  beginning.  But  when 
this  Is  over.  Bill  and  I  will  have  been  given 
a  gift  that  other  couples  wont  have  had. 
We'll  know  how  much  we  love  each  other." 

"I  received  your  July  4th  gift  package  and 
enjoyed  it  all,  especially  the  vitamin  pills. 
I'm  feeling  O.K.  I  hope  all  [the]  boys  are  do- 
ing well  in  school  and  help  mom.  Get  yotir- 
self  a  big  anniversary  present,  darling.  I  think 
of  you  always  and  love  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Keep  faith.  Dad." 

Louise  Mulligan  has  had  16  letters  from 
her  husband,  the  first  received  11  months 
after  his  capture.  Navy  Capt.  James  Mulli- 
gan was  injured  when  he  landed  In  a  marsh 
on  March  20.  1966,  a  week  before  his  40th 
birthday,  though  his  wife  never  learned  how 
badly.  She  has  raised  their  six  sons  alone, 
putting  two  Into  college.  Now,  she  is  grow- 
ing angry: 

"I'm  sure  he's  as  frustrated  as  I  am,  to 
try  to  write  on  seven  lines  after  not  seeing 
each  other  for  five  years,  but  I  can  tell  he's 
not  lost  touch  with  reality.  Some  men  have 
been  there  four  years  before  being  allowed 
to  write.  Can  you  Imagine  not  being  able  to 
hold  a  pen  for  four  years?  I  don't  feel  lucky 
I'm  getting  letters  anymore.  It's  been  too 
long. 

"I'm  surprised  the  world  hasn't  condemned 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  countries  that 
signed  the  Geneva  Convention  are  supposed 
to  take  a  strong  stand  about  the  inhumane 
treatment    of    prisoners.    I'm    sorry,    but    I 


haven't  seen  it.  And  here  we  trade  back  and 
forth  with  them.  It's  business  as  usual. 

"I  can't  see  Hanoi  holding  men  this  long 
without  getting  something  In  retvim.  This 
country  should  make  what  concessions  are 
necessary  to  get  these  men  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  We've  lost  this  war  because  we 
haven't  won  It.  I'm  not  a  hawk  or  dove,  but 
if  you  can't  win,  get  the  men  out.  They  say  we 
must  get  out  with  dignity.  What  do  they  want 
me  to  do,  walk  behind  a  casket  waving  an 
American  flag  with  dignity?  Because  I'm  a 
military  wife  doesn't  mean  I  forfeit  my  rights 
as  a  citizen." 

Many  more  women  do  not  have  the  solace 
of  a  letter,  however  brief.  Their  husbands 
seem  to  have  vanished  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam  or  Laos.  When  the  jet  of  Navy  Cdr. 
John  Fellowes  crashed  on  August  27,  1966, 
Hanoi  radio  boasted  of  the  pilot's  capture. 
Some  months  later,  the  Navy  got  word  he 
was  a  POW,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
not  admit  holding  him.  Patricia  Fellowes,  a 
fragile  mother  of  four,  still  writes,  and  only 
once  has  a  letter  been  sent  back.  Four  years' 
uncertainty,  compounded  by  the  recent 
deaths  of  her  mother  and  father,  trapped 
her  in  a  consuining  despair : 

"I  can  only  guess  that  they  asked  him  to 
do  something  and  he  wouldn't.  Jack  is  a  good 
man  and  a  strong  man.  He's  a  stubborn  Irish- 
man. 

"Every  time  Louise  Mulligan  gets  a  letter, 
she  calls  and  shares  it  with  me,  and  I  can 
almost  think  of  my  own  husband.  It  makes 
me  feel  good  to  hear  her  letters.  She's  been 
real  kind  about  It. 

"Christmas  is  hard,  but  my  children  are 
young  and  we  have  a  big  tree.  I  spend  my 
time  taking  care  of  the  children.  I  know  it's 
important  to  my  husband.  I  tell  my  children 
he's  a  prisoner  of  war.  I've  never  given  them 
doubt.  Some  of  the  children  at  school  tease 
my  older  son  about  his  daddy  being  dead.  He 
gets  upset  and  goes  off  to  his  room.  But  my 
younger  son  doesn't  care.  He  tells  them,  'My 
daddy's  a  prisoner  of  war,  Uke  he's  in  Jail.' 

"When  the  end  comes,  I  don't  know  what 
they  are  going  to  say.  If  his  name  came  out, 
I  wouldn't  know  if  he  was  injured,  but  if 
they're  alive  they  can  always  be  mended.  I 
keep  telling  myself,  don't  get  hysterical,  be- 
cause I  can't  do  anything  about  a  war  ex- 
cept try  to  get  It  ended.  I've  written  con- 
gressmen, and  they  write  back  that  they're 
concerned,  but  it  doesn't  get  my  husband 
out." 

As  LOOK  went  to  press,  the  North  Viet- 
namese finaUy  admitted  holding  Cdr.  John 
Fellowes.  Ed. 

Mrs.  James  Plowman  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Parish,  25,  are  wives  of  Navy  lieutenants 
still  Usted  as  missing.  E^thy  Plowman  was 
married  two  weeks  before  her  husband  left 
for  war.  When  he  was  shot  down  on  March 
24,  1967,  she  was  five  months  pregnant. 
Recently,  she  Identified  him  in  a  North  Viet- 
namese photograph.  Candy  Parish  asked  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Paris  if  her  husband, 
downed  on  July  26,  1968,  was  a  POW,  and 
was  promised  an  answer.  Nearly  14  months 
later,  she  hasn't  heard.  His  navigator,  a 
known  POW,  cannot  mention  Parish  in  his 
letters.  Mrs.  Parish  worries:  "I  always 
thought  Chuck  was  there,  but  as  time  goes 
on,  you  have  doubts.  If  I  don't  get  his  name 
out,  it  tells  me  they're  not  going  to  return 
him,  whether  they  have  him  or  not.  I've  got 
to  get  that  name." 

With  all  the  military  muscle  it  has  flexed 
in  Indochina,  the  United  States  feels  power- 
less to  retrieve  its  servicemen  taken  captive. 
It  wants  them  back,  but  not  at  a  loss  of 
political  leverage.  Nor  are  the  North  Viet- 
namese, Vietcong  and  Pathet  Lao  about  to 
exchange  prisoners  freely,  as  President  Nixon 
has  asked,  when  they  can  be  bartered  for  the 
best  terms  possible.  The  willful  tug-of-war 
over  face  has  made  the  men  invisible  pawns 
and  their  families  hapless  spectators.  But 
prisoners  of  war  do  not  come  home,  and  the 
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mlsi  Ing-in-actlon  are  not  fuUy  accounted  for 
unti  a  war  ends.  In  Indochina,  no  end  is  in 
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wives  and  mothers  have  grown  bitter 

ng  over  why  their  men  were  flung  into 

their  country  now  decides  it  didn't 

For  public  support,  they  must  often 

to  those  who  want  to  press  the  war. 

have  begged  around  the  world  for  help 

gotten  Uttle.  The  military  has  cared  well 

;he  families,  who  still  draw   the  men's 

but    there    are   reports    of    Interservlce 

over   whether   the  men,   once   re- 

wlll  be  borne  home  by  Air  Force  Jets 

vy  ships.  The  wives  have  had  to  parry 

curiosity  about  their  financial  and 

Ives.  Beyond  that,  the  public  and  press 

indifferent.  One  wife  was  told  by  an 

firm  that  her  husband's  extra  flight 

urns  would  be  refunded  only  when  he 

repatriated  from  Hanoi  and  proved  that 

not  been  flying.  Another  woman  could 

It  first  secure  a  home  loan  because  she 

unable  to  show  if  her  husband  was  alive 

ad. 

^J.itlonal  League  of  Families  of  American 

rs  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  with 

members,  has  pushed  the  blg!?est  con- 

— a  guarantee  of  their  men's  safety.  One 

left  a  League  fund-raising  can  on 

ar  of  the  officers  club  at  her  husband's 

air  base.  Its   two-week  total:    $1.50. 

he  League  has  been  supported  by  a  joint 

of  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  POW's 

a  letter-writing  campaign  to  Hanoi. 

Weiss,  the  peace  militant  who  was 

by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  set  up  the 

of  Liaison,  considers  the  fuss  "an 

Communist      hate      campaign":      "The 

en  are  going  around  as  if  their  men  had 

kidnapped.  They  were  caught  in  the  act 

limbing,  and  you  can't  expect  to  have 

sent  home  with  flowers."  For  their  life- 

of  letters,  the  POW  families  must  rely 

1  Mrs.  Weiss,  who  concUided  after  vlsit- 

i  prison  camp  In  Hanoi  last  year:  "The 

are  getting  food  and  clothing  and  med- 

.   The   Geneva   Convention   doesn't   say 

have    to    be    comfortable."    But    most 

?n   would   like   more    official   assurance, 

though  some  are  grateful  that  the  Com- 

has  Increased  the  mall  flow,  others 

manipulated.  Two  wives  refused  letters 

the  Committee,  which  insists  it  sent 

along  anyway. 

letters    from    relatives,    stuffed    with 

snapshots    and    children's    crayon 

ngs.  are  sent  off  to  the  Committee  in 

faith  that  they  will  be  delivered  some 

o  the  men  who  need  them.  "If  you  want 

to  get  through,"  a  wife  sighs  about 

solitlcs  of  humanltarianism.  "you  do  It 

way.  His  letter  Is  as  if  I've  received  a 

of  paper  with  his  signature,  saying  'I'm 
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DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  respect 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
ipissing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam, 
h  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  other  places  in 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
printed  in  the  Recohd  a  letter  from 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of  communi- 
cati  )ns  for  the  executive  branch,  dated 
Decpmber  1,  1970,  and  related  material 
reference  to  the  number  of  prison- 
and  responses  to  the  recent  rescue 
att*ipt  by  many  brave  Americans,  led 
(folonel  Simons. 

being  no  objection,  the  material 
orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Dllows: 


to 

or 

Sou 

Indi)china, 

hav 


with 
ers 


T  lere 


The  Wnrri:  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1, 1970. 
D^AR  Sir:  As  you  well  know  President 
Nlxc  n  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  o  ir  American  prisoners  of  war  now  being 
helcl  in  North  Vietnam,  and  the  failure  of  the 


Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  honor  in- 
ternational law  or  simple  humanltarianism. 

For  more  than  six  years.  North  Vietnam 
has  held  American  prisoners  of  war.  Little 
or  no  word  about  their  fate  has  been  made 
public  by  Hanoi.  Recently,  we  have  learned, 
however,  of  Increasing  deaths  in  these  camps 
because  of  mistreatment.  Others  may  die  in 
the  future.  The  President  has  used  all  diplo- 
matic and  political  channels  which  are  open 
to  him  in  his  efforts  to  gain  their  freedom. 
They  have  failed  because  of  the  refusal  of 
North  Vietnam  to  move  from  Its  position. 
For  that  reason  the  President  authorized  the 
recent  rescue  attempt  into  North  Vietnam. 

This  Administration  Is  flrmiy  committed  to 
the  immediate  release  of  all  POWs.  During 
the  past  twenty-three  months,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
alleviate  the  intolerable  conditions  of  serv- 
icemen held  in  North  Vietnam.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a)  a  chronology  of  events,  b)  selected 
editorials  on  the  recent  raid  and  c)  com- 
ments on  the  raid  by  families  of  our  men 
held  and  mall  statistics  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

Obtaining  the  release  of  our  men  held  in 
North  Vietnam  Is  a  goal  which  merits  the 
support  of  all  Americans. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  G.  Klein, 
Director  of  Communications 
I  for  the  Executive  Branch. 

WHITE  HOUSE  MAIL  AND  TELEGRAM  COUNT  REGARDING 
POW  RESCUE  ATTEMPT 


|Dec.  1 

I970I 

Pro 

Con 

Letters 

Telegrams.  .L-.. 

.... 

1,271 
724 

124 
51 

Total 

11,995 

175 

'  58  of  pro] 

tola 

are 

from  relatives  of  POW's  or  MlA's. 

Comments  by  Family  of  American  Prison- 
ers OF  War  Following  Raid  Into  North 
Vietnam 

Washington  Post  11/25/70— "Mrs.  Bobby 
G.  Vinson,  national  coordinator  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  said  the 
families  would  'surely  be  heartened  by  this 
new  evidence  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Despite  the  failure  of  the 
rescue  mission,  it  was  daring  and  courageous 
in  concept  and  execution,  and  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  volunteers  who  were 
willing  to  risk  their  own  lives  in  trying  to 
aid  ovu:  husbands  and  sons.'  " 

UPI  11/24/70  Wellfleet,  Mass. — "Mrs.  Carol 
North  said  today  that  the  rescue  attempt 
'means  that  someone  finally  had  decided  to 
do  something.'  She  Is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  League  of  Families  of  Amer- 
ican   Prisoners    and    Missing    in    Southeast 

ABC-TV  11/24/70— Mrs.  John  K.  Hardy 
(wife  of  POW)  "These  men — we  have  in- 
formation that  22  of  these  350  men  that  we 
know  are  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  have 
died.  That  is  a  pretty  high  attrition  rate. 
We've  got — we've  got  to  get  them  out,  one 
way  or  another  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
has  to  know  that  this  country  is  standing 
behind  them,  and  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten." 

ABC-TV  11/24/70 — Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Waters 
"It  certainly  did  make  me  feel  good  to  know 
that  somebody  was  willing  to  risk  their  life 
to  go  in  for  them.  When  I  saw  that  Colonel 
on  television  last  night,  I  couldn't  help  it,  I 
cried  to  think  that  someone  was  willing  to 
give  up  his  life  for  my  husband  and  for  the 
men  over  there." 


PW/M IAS- EFFORTS  AND  RESULTS  SINCE  JANUARY  1969 
(Statistical  comparison) 


January  1969 

November  1970 

Total  mission/captured: 

Nortti  Vietnam 

South  Vietnam 

789 
342 
112 

781 
542 

Laos 

228 

Total 

1,243 

1,551 

Prisoners  of  Mar  (per  United 
States): 
Nortti  Vietnam 

271 

53 

2 

376 

South  Vietnam        . 

78 

Laos 

3 

Total 

326 

457 

Total  letters  received 

Total  number  of  writers 

620 
103 

2,700 
332 

CHRONOLOGY    OF    B:VENTS 

January  1969:  President  asks  Ambassador 
Lodge  to  call  for  prompt  PW  talks  at  his  first 
session  in  Paris. 

March  1969 :  Administration  undertakes  re- 
view of  PW  policies. 

May  1969:  Secretary  Laird  news  conference 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  treatment  accorded 
our  men  and  expressing  the  deep  concern  of 
President  and  Administration  regarding  the 
PW  situation. 

June  1969:  Administration  spokesmen  be- 
gin meetings  with  families  to  inform  them 
of  efforts  on  behalf  of  PW/MIA. 

November  1969:  President  proclaims  No- 
vember 9,  1969  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Concern. 

November  1969:  U.S.  makes  major  state- 
ment of  concern  in  U.N,  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee. 

December  1969:  President  meets  with  rep- 
resentative group  of  PW/MIA  family  mem- 
bers. 

February  1970:  President  signs  Public  Law 
91-200  removing  limits  on  savings  program 
for  PW/MIA. 

March  1970:  At  President's  direction,  Paris 
Delegation  begins  weekly  pressure  on  enemy 
re  PW/MIA  problem. 

May  1970:  President  sends  message  in  sup- 
port of  May  1,  Appeal  for  International  Jus- 
tice, at  which  Vice  President  spoke.  President 
proclaims  May  3  as  National  Day  of  Prayer 
and  Concern. 

June  1970:  President  slgiis  Public  Law  91- 
289  authorizing  special  compensation  up  to 
$5.00  per  day  for  period  spent  in  PW  status. 

August  1970:  President  sends  special  repre- 
sentative. Astronaut  Frank  Borman,  around 
world  to  enlist  suppwrt  and  assistance  for 
PW/MIA. 

October  1970:  President  proposes  immedi- 
ate release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  in  October 
7  message. 

November  1970:  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  Blount  meets  with  Ambassador  David 
Bruce  to  discuss  an  appeal  to  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam. 

November  1970:  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  Blount  meets  with  International  Red 
Cross  in  Geneva. 

November  1970:  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  Blount  in  Atlanta  for  commemorative 
stamp  ceremony.  Stamp  honors  U.S.  Service- 
men held  as  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action. 

November  1970:  President  authorizes  res- 
cue mission  to  Son  Tay  North  Vietnam. 

Many  unofficial  efforts  have  been  made  by 
H.  Ross  Perot  privately. 

"I  propose  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
both  sides.  War  and  imprisonment  should 
be  over  for  all  these  prisoners.  They  and 
their  families  have  already  suffered  to  ^  much. 

"I  propose  that  all  prisoners  of  war,  with- 
out exception  and  without  condition,  be  re- 
leased now  to  rettirn  to  the  place  of  their 
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choice.  And  I  propose  that  all  journalists  and 
other  innocent  civilian  victims  of  the  confiict 
be  released  Immediately  as  well, 

"The  immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  woiild  be  a  simple  act  of  humanity.  But 
it  could  be  even  more.  It  could  serve  to  estab- 
lish good  faith,  the  intent  to  make  progress, 
and  thus  improve  the  prospects  for  nego- 
tiation."— Richard   Nixon,   October   7.   1970. 


[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

Nov.  25,  1970) 

A  Daring  Exploit 

It's  a  mighty  dull  citizen  who  can  read 
without  a  thrill  the  story  of  the  daring  and 
dangerous  attempt  to  rescue  American  pris- 
oners in  North  Vietnam  by  a  helicopter  raid. 
As  a  feat  of  arms,  the  exploit  last  Friday  can 
only  arouse  admiration  for  the  brave  men 
who  carried  it  out  and  for  the  motives  behind 
It. 

Nothing  in  this  tragic  conflict  has  been 
more  frustrating  and  agonizing  for  Ameri- 
cans than  the  plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
The  North  Vietnamese  flatly  refuse  to  follow 
the  rules  of  warfare  covering  exchanges  and 
treatment  of  these  men,  and  use  them  in- 
stead as  negotiating  pawns.  Faced  with  this 
immutable  fact,  we  can  understand  why 
the  raid  was  approved  by  President  Nixon. 

But  while  it  is  possible  to  admire  the 
bravery  of  the  exploit  and  to  sympathize  with 
its  purpose,  we  ought  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  get  too  excited  over  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mission  failed.  No  prisoners  were 
rescued.  How  that  failure  might  affect  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners,  how  it  might  affect 
future  negotiations  for  their  release,  it  is 
probably  too  early  to  tell.  But  it  Is  a  fair 
guess  that  Hanoi  is  not  going  to  change  its 
basic  position  because  of  the  raid,  and  may 
even  harden  it.  Certainly  Hanoi  will  be  on 
guard  against  similar  attempts  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Those  like  Sen.  Pulbright  and  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy who  questioned  the  raid  as  a  "John 
Wayne"  approach  are  perhaps  too  harsh  in 
view  of  the  Intense  concern  over  our  pris- 
oners and  the  intense  desire  to  do  something 
about  them.  The  critics  used  much  the  same 
arguments  against  the  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  under  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  there 
is  certainly  a  difference  between  a  rescue  raid 
and  a  bombing  campmign.  These  men  may 
fear  resumption  of  a  major  bombing  attack 
or  massive  rescue  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
as  another  attempt  to  see  what  escalation 
might  do.  It  didn't  do  much  the  last  time 
around.  And  we  are  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  allowing  for  occasional  Cam- 
bodias  and  rescue  raids,  is  still  committed 
in  getting  America  out  of  the  war. 

[From   the   Wall    Street   Journal,    Nov.    24, 

1970] 
Commando  Raid  on  POW  Camp,  Air  Strike 
Add  Muscle  to  Nixon's  Retaliation  Threat 

(By  Robert  Keatley  and  Richard  J.  Levlne) 

Washington. — Last  November,  President 
Nixon  warned  North  Vietnam  that  any  escala- 
tion of  the  Indochina  war  would  bring 
"strong  and  effective"  retaliation  from  the 
Americans. 

Last  weekend  Mr.  Nixon  tried  to  prove  he 
wasn't  bluffing. 

In  response  to  what  Washington  calls 
violations  of  the  "understandings"  that  end- 
ed U.S.  bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam 
two  years  ago,  some  250  American  planes 
blasted  Communist  air  defenses  and  staging 
areas  in  the  southern  part  of  that  country 
over  the  weekend  in  what  the  Pentagon 
terms  "successful"  attacks. 

While  that  was  happening,  the  U.S.  staged 
an  unprecedented  commando  raid  near  Hanoi 
In  an  effort  to  free  American  war  prisoners 


held  there.  This  effort  wasn't  successful — the 
prisoners  have  been  evacuated  several  weeks 
before  the  attack — but  the  audacious  strike 
so  close  to  home  may  have  unnerved  the  men 
who  set  North  Vietnam's  war  policies. 

That  may  have  been  the  main  reason  for 
the  closely  coordinated  attacks.  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  chief  security  affairs  adviser,  Henry 
Kissinger,  have  tried  hard  to  persuade  the 
Communists  that  the  Americans  arent  pre- 
dictable, that  the  U.S.  is  strong  and  won't 
let  provocations  or  broken  agreements  go 
unchallenged.  The  message  to  Hanoi  seems 
clear:  negotiate  peace  In  good  faith  or  face 
severe  reprisals  whenever  military  escalation 
or  violation  of  agreements  Is  attempted. 

Although  the  immediate  issues  Involve 
North  Vietnam,  the  message  of  toughness 
and  impredlctability  also  may  have  been 
aimed  at  Moscow.  Soviet-American  relations 
have  been  strained  recently,  mainly  because — 
in  Washington's  view — the  Russians  aren't 
living  up  to  the  spirit  of  understandings 
about  Berlin,  European  detente,  Mideast 
peace  and,  perhaps,  a  missile  base  in  Cuba, 
among  other  things.  Thus,  the  sharp  U.S. 
response  may  be  a  signal  to  the  Soviets  that 
they,  too.  would  be  well  advised  to  honor 
any  future  agreements  with  the  Americans. 
This  is  part  of  what  White  House  officials 
call  establishing  "credibility"  in  foreign 
affairs. 

press   spokesman's   statement 

As  part  of  this.  Defense  officials  yesterday 
carefully  carved  out  grounds  for  possible  fu- 
ture air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  if  the 
U.S.  decides  they  are  Justified.  "We  remain 
ready  to  take  appropriate  action  In  response 
to  attacks  on  our  unarmed  reconnaissance 
aircraft,  In  response  to  major  Infiltration 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  (which  sepa- 
rates North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam)  or 
in  response  to  the  shelling  of  major  South 
Vietnamese  cities,"  warned  Jerry  W.  Freid- 
heim,  the  Pentagon's  chief  press  spokesman. 

The  U.S.  contends  it  originally  stopped 
bombing  the  North  after  reaching  agreement 
on  these  three  matters  with  North  Vietnam. 
It  says  the  weekend  attacks  were  ordered  be- 
cause Hanoi's  gunners  shot  down  a  recon- 
naissance plane  on  Nov.  13  and  because  its 
troops  recently  shelled  Saigon  and  Hue,  the 
main  cities  in  South  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  has  consistently  denied  making 
these  or  any  other  agreements  with  the  U.S., 
an  assertion  that  doesn't  carry  much  weight 
in  Washington,  where  officials  claim  other- 
wise and  act  accordingly. 

These  U.S.  operations  come  at  a  time  when 
the  Nixon  message  may,  in  fact,  be  getting 
through  to  North  Vietnamese  policymakers. 
According  to  foreign  diplomats  who  have  fre- 
quent contact  with  Hanoi  officials,  serious 
doubts  about  the  future  of  their  war  effort 
are  arising  and,  for  the  first  time,  these  Com- 
munist Vietnamese  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if  "time  is  on  their  side  after  all,"  these 
sources  say. 

report  op  enemy  disappointment 
According  to  these  sources,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  dismayed  by  the  recent  American 
elections.  They  expected  the  Indochina  war 
to  be  a  major  political  issue  in  the  U.S.  and 
thus  expected  Mr.  Nixon  to  suffer  serious 
reverses  because  of  his  policies,  forcing  major 
new  American  concessions  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  These  sources  say  that  the  Commu- 
nists, despite  their  propaganda  statements 
to  the  contrary,  concede  privately  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  didn't  lose  much  polit- 
ical ground  because  of  the  war  and  that  the 
war  itself  is  a  declining  political  issue  in  the 
U.S. 

This  faces  Hanoi  with  the  possibility  of  two 
more  years  of  costly  and  Inconclusive  war 
vmttl  the  next  American  election,  a  prospect 
the  Communists  dont  welcome,  the  sources 
said.    This    is    especially   true    because.    It's 


claimed,  Hanoi  expects  the  combat  to  remain 
a  relatively  minor  political  issue  as  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals  continue  and  casual- 
ties decline.  Thus  Hanoi's  leaders  are  said  to 
concede  the  1972  elections  may  have  less 
Impact — ^rather  than  more — on  U.S.  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia  than  did  the  Nov.  3  mid- 
term voting. 

According  to  American  analysts,  Hanoi  has 
been  counting  on  war  protests  within  the 
U.S  as  a  major  restriction  on  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, one  that  cotild  force  it  to  accept 
much  or  all  of  the  eight-point  "peace  plan" 
surfaced  by  Communist  negotiators  several 
weeks  ago.  As  relayed  by  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats, however,  the  Communists  are  losing 
faith  in  this  thesis.  They  are  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  branded  their  peace 
proposal  unacceptable,  and  resp)onded  with 
his  own  quite  different  program  last  month, 
which  the  Reds  say  they  won't  accept. 

None  of  this  means  Hanoi  Is  about  to 
change  war  strategy,  the  diplomats  caution. 
North  Vietnam,  since  the  death  of  President 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  has  been  ruled  by  a  committee 
of  dedicated  Communists  who  remain  com- 
mitted to  gaining  political  control  of  South 
Vietnam.  They  make  decisions  slowly  and 
view  political  compromises  as  a  form  of  sur- 
render, something  the  experts  say  they  still 
want  to  avoid.  But  this  Communist  pessimism 
could  eventually  lead  to  some  basic  rethink- 
ing of  policies,  the  diplomats  conclude, 

reported  results  op  raid 

In  any  case,  the  American  weekend  raids 
have  given  North  Vietnamese  officials  some- 
thing new  to  think  about.  The  air  raids,  ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  statements,  blasted 
enemy  missiles,  antiaircraft  guns  and,  more 
important,  staging  areas  for  men  and  supplies 
bound  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  to  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

More  than  100  secondary  fires  and  explo- 
sions were  spotted  in  the  three  areas  where 
bombs  were  dropped,  Mr.  Priedhelra  said,  and 
more  than  100  trucks  were  hit.  He  said  the 
raids  had  hindered  Hanoi's  ability  to  man  and 
supply  new  ground  offensives  In  the  South, 
where  the  fighting  has  already  been  going 
badly  for  the  Communist  side.  Fuel,  ammuni- 
tion and  troop  barracks  are  believed  to  have 
been  among  the  targets  struck  by  U.S.  planes. 

The  raid  on  the  POW  camp  may  have  been 
even  more  disconcerting  to  Hanoi's  leaders. 
About  2  a.m.  last  Saturday  (Hanoi  time), 
American  helicopters  unloaded  troops — the 
Pentagon  wouldn't  say  how  many — in  the 
prison  compound,  only  20  miles  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  capital.  Although  nothing 
similar  had  been  tried  in  this  war,  plans  for 
such  raids  had  been  drafted  months  ago. 

"A  key  factor  in  the  final  decision  to 
launch  the  rescue  attempt,"  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  said  at  a  news  conference,  "was 
new  Information  we  received  this  month 
that  some  of  our  men  were  dying  in  prisoner- 
of-war  camps." 

The  U.S.  raiders  didn't  find  any  American 
hostages;  apparently  they  had  been  removed 
several  weeks  before  the  raid  was  ordered. 
But  the  Army  troops  searched  buildings, 
destroyed  locks  on  prison  cells  and  left  with- 
out suffering  any  serious  casualties.  One  U.S. 
helicopter  crashed,  however,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans. 

The  attack  proved  that  U.S.  forces  "were 
able  to  get  in  and  get  out,"  Mr.  Laird  said, 
something  that  might  cause  Hanoi  to  wonder 
about  Its  defenses. 

White  House  spokesman  Ronald  Zlegler, 
speaking  for  Mr.  Nixon,  warned  Hanoi  not  to 
take  any  reprisals  against  U.S.  prisoners  be- 
cause of  this  raid.  He  said  the  U.S.  "would 
hold  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  personally 
responsible"  for  their  continued  safety  and — 
to  reinforce  the  message — said  again  that 
"we  stand  ready  to  move  to  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations" as  an  atemstive  to  continued 
warfare. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
aljsence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
c^l  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


n  11. 


GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani:  nous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


h  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.J  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  hap- 
pens Ihat  this  date,  December  4,  marks 
an  an  liversary  which  is  of  some  signifi- 
cance to  this  body.  It  was  on  this  day  20 
years  igo  when,  incidentally,  the  Senate 
last  fjund  itself  engaged  in  a  major 
'lame  luck"  session,  that  a  young  Con- 
gressr^an,  Richard  Milhaus  Nixon,  was 
in  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
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December  4.  1950.  the  then-senior 

from  California,  the  Honorable 

Williahi  Knowland,  sent  to  the  desk  a 

from    the   then  Governor  of 

the  Honorable  Earl  Warren. 

telegram  read: 

Is  to  ad7lse  you  that  on  December  1, 

appointed  Richard  M.  Nixon  United 

Senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 

States  Senator  Sheridan  Downey  In 

Congress. 

Vic^  President  Alben  Barkley  adminis- 
tered he  oath  of  office  to  the  young  Sen- 
ator r  ixon  a  few  minutes  later.  He  was 
promt  tly  assigned  to  the  Senate  District 
Comnittee  for  the  remainder  of  that 
lamed  jck  session. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DOLE)  has  proposed  that  the  92d  Con- 
gress ;et  aside  a  period  each  day  to  be 
knowr  as  the  "presidential  hour."  While 
I  wou  d  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
great  nerit  of  his  novel  suggestion.  It  is 
notew  )rthy  that  even  without  a  special 
presi  lential  hour,"  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
fiequently  been  the  launching  pad 
fli  [hts  to  the  oval  office  in  the  White 


has 
for 
House 

It  i:  interesting  to  note  that  from  the 

inaug^ation  of  Truman  untU  now.  over 

ear  span,  a  former  Senator  has 

the  White  House  at  all  times  ex- 

dliring  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
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admiriistration. 


this  20th  anniversary  of  the  date 

Mr.  Nixon  became  a  Member  of 

it  is  particularly  appropriate 

a  warm  salute  to  the  latest  on 

ve  list  of  Senators  who  have 

as  President  of  the  United  States. 


bDdy 


im  3ressi 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

GRIFFIN.     Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

^•ill  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
rtll. 


MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ujianimous  consent  that  the  order 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1402,  HJl. 
19830 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  19630)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to.  This 
displaces  the  unfinished  business,  which 
goes  back  to  the  calendar,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  action  taken  on  this  bill  today. 
It  is  a  $17  billion  bUl  which  has  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  the  pending  business 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
on  Monday. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  statement  I  made  yesterday  at 
a  meeting  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  John  McCormack,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House.  Carl  Albert, 
relative  to  the  economic  situation  which 
confronts  the  country  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  infla- 
tionary figure  is  in  excess  of  7  percent 
and  that  the  unemplojonent  figure  stands 
at  5.6  percent.  I  note  from  wire  service 
reports  received  a  short  time  ago  that 
on  the  basis  of  figures  released  today, 
unemplojrment  rose  to  5.8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  work  force  last  month.  It  is 
noted  that  that  is  the  highest  level  of  un- 
employment in  1V2  years.  The  flgiures 
were  released  by  the  Government  in  its 
own  report. 

I  closed  my  remarks  yesterday  with  a 
statement  that  called  for  cooperation. 
For  it  is  only  through  the  closest  co- 
operation and  mutual  support  that  we 
will  restore  stability  to  our  economy. 

I  said  then  that  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration  because  we 
realize  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter  but 
a  national  problem,  that  Is,  imemploy- 
ment,  high  interest  rates,  and  inflation 
affect  every  American.  We  realize  also 
that  the  previous  Democratic  adminis- 
tration must  bear  its  share  of  responsi- 
bility because  over  the  last  two  years  the 
the  cost  of  living  h£is  increased  by  at 
least  11  percent  and  perhaps  even  more. 


As  much  as  ever  before  in  our  history, 
the  times  call  for  working  together  in  the 
national  interest,  and  to  that  end  the 
Democratic  majority  stands  willing, 
ready  and  able. 

I  want  to  repeat  my  statement  today, 
because,  to  reiterate,  this  is  not  a  parti- 
san matter  which  confronts  us,  but  a 
matter  of  great  national  concern. 

Tonight,  the  President  is  going  to  de- 
liver a  speech  which  I  understand  will 
deal  with  the  economic  situation  which 
confronts  our  country  today.  All  Ameri- 
cans will  be  looking  forward,  with  antici- 
pation and  interest,  to  what  he  says.  We 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate  want 
to  assure  him  that,  as  Democrats,  we 
want  to  help  in  every  possible  way.  The 
dilemma  that  faces  the  Nation  and  to 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  end,  can  be 
resolved  only  on  a  basis  of  accommoda- 
tion and  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Statement  of  Senator  Mncx  Mansiteld 

On  January  27,  1969,  the  President  made 
the  following  statement:  "I  do  not  go  along 
with  the  suggestion  that  Inflation  can  be 
effectively  controlled  by  exhorting  labor  and 
management  and  Industry  to  follow  certain 
guidelines.  .  .  .  The  leaders  of  labor  and  the 
leaders  of  management,  much  as  they  might 
personally  want  to  do  what  Is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation,  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  Interests  of  the  organizations  that  they 
represent," 

Since  that  time,  both  Industry  and  labor 
have  operated  on  Just  that  basis — both  have 
been  guided  by  the  Interests  of  the  orga- 
nizations that  they  represent.  Since  that  time 
Inflation  has  risen  steadily  from  4V2  %  per 
year  to  where  It  stands  today — hovering 
around  7%. 

Since  that  time  unemployment  has  risen 
from  3.5%  to  5.6%. 

The  pronouncement  of  the  President  on 
January  27,  1969,  removed  In  effect  all  gov- 
ernmental restraint  and  Influence  to  main- 
tain wages  and  prices  within  responsible 
limits  or  guidelines.  If  guidelines  are  not 
entirely  effective,  surely  a  policy  of  no  guide- 
lines has  not  been  effective  at  all. 
"The  recent  Inflation  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Productivity  labels 
Inflationary  certain  already  agreed  to  settle- 
ments In  the  rail,  auto  and  other  indvistrles. 
The  utter  futility  of  such  after-the-fact 
handslapplngs  Is  clear  on  Its  face.  One  can- 
not be  ticketed  for  speeding  after  the  speed 
limit  laws  have  been  rep>ealed. 

There  are  a  few  encouraging  signs.  TTie 
recent  upswing  In  the  market  and  the  recent 
reduction  In  interest  rates  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  two  In  one  month,  reflected  as  well 
by  reduced  rates  for  FHA  and  VA  home  mort- 
gages win  hopefully  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  purchase  of  much  needed 
housing.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  even 
this  action  was  taken  In  response  to  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown  In  the  sense  that  less  money 
Is  being  demanded  for  capital  Investment 
and  corporate  growth.  It  should  be  noted  as 
well  that  In  spite  of  these  reductions,  these 
rates  remain  higher  than  at  anytime  since 
the  ClvU  War. 

"it  Is  our  hope  In  the  Congress,  neverthe- 
less, that  with  this  most  recent  action  fur- 
ther steps  can  be  expected  from  the  Admin- 
istration all  along  the  economic  front.  Par- 
ticularly there  Is  a  need  for  wage  and  price 
guidelines  and  a  willingness  to  use  the  offices 
of  the  President  to  persuade  both  business 
and  labor  to  keep  within  the  productivity 
Increasee  for  their  given  Industries. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  now  Joined  other 
responsible  voices  In  calling  for  a  relnstltu- 
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tlon  of  the  guidelines.  Its  report  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  1970,  Is  most  persuasive.  It  Is  partic- 
ularly persuasive  because  the  group  Is  com- 
prised of  the  top  leaders  of  the  business  com- 
munity— men  who  are  Chairmen  of  the  Board 
and/or  Chief  Executive  officers  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  General  Foods  Corporation, 
the  Green  Giant  Corporation,  the  Plllsbury 
Company,  Trans  World  Airlines,  American 
8eo\irlty  and  Trust  Company,  the  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  the  Bank  of  America, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany, and  the  Northern  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany. In  short,  the  report  requests  the  Ad- 
ministration to  resort  to  a  firm  policy  of 
voluntary  wage  and  price  guidelines.  It  rec- 
ommends such  a  tool  for  recoiusUlng  price 
stability  and  high  unemployment. 

In  addition,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  recommends  that 
the  President  use  the  Selective  Credit  Con- 
trol authority  granted  by  the  Congress  last 
I>ecember.  Such  authority  permits  a  far  more 
effective  application  of  general  monetary  re- 
straint. This  plea  from  a  largely  business- 
oriented  and  most  prestigious  group  is  highly 
welcomed.  It  makes  It  clear  that  the  business 
community  recognizes  that  a  10%  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increase  In  the  past  two  years  Is  un- 
acceptable. Its  endorsement  of  Congresslon- 
ally  Initiated  wage  and  price  guldeposts  and 
selected  credit  controls  Is  most  encouraging. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  time  for  flnger- 
polntlng  has  long  since  passed.  Ex  post  facto 
handslapplng  Is  most  inappropriate.  And  last 
Tuesday's  effort  to  blame  this  business  or 
that  one  for  a  price  Increase  or  a  given  labor 
group  for  asking  better  wages  Is  most  Inap- 
propriate. The  fact  Is,  there  Is  no  national 
Incomes  policy;  no  suggested  wage  or  price 
guidelines  and  no  Jawbone  practice  to  level- 
off  prices  or  hold  down  wage  Increases.  It's 
too  bad  that  auto  companies  felt  they  needed 
to  Increase  the  cost  of  their  products  by  6% 
or  more.  However,  that  Is  no  reason  to  tell 
the  worker  who  makes  the  car  that  he  cannot 
have  50*  more  an  hour  this  year,  13«  more 
an  hour  next  year  and  13*  more  an  hour  the 
year  after  for  his  labors.  This  Is  especially 
true  when  you  consider  that  the  working 
man  has  agreed  to  tie  his  total  wages  to  the 
cost-of-living  index  which  means  that  he 
would  be  veiling  to  take  a  lower  pay  check 
if  and  when  living  costs  go  down. 

When  It  comes  to  the  state  of  the  economy, 
Congress,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  done  Its 
part.  It  provided  all  the  tools  requested  plus 
others  that  have  not  been  used.  We  have 
shifted  resources  to  most  vitally  needed  do- 
mestic programs.  We  will  continue  to  act 
responsibly. 

We  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Adminis- 
tration because  we  realize  this  Is  not  a  parti- 
san but  a  national  problem.  We  realize  that 
the  previous  Democratic  administration  must 
bear  Its  share  of  responsibility  because  over 
the  last  2Yi  years  the  Inflation  figures  are 
at  least  11%  and  maybe  12%.  The  times  call 
for  working  together  In  the  national  Interest. 
The  Democratic  majority  Is  willing. 


THE  SETTING  OF  CERTAIN  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS— 
WHERE  SHOULD  THE  AUTHORITY 
BELONG? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  call  attention  to  the  members  of  that 
committee  a  rather  serious  problem  that 
now  faces  hundreds  of  health-care  facili- 
ties which  currently  provide  services  to 
medicare  beneflclaries  throughout  the 
United  States.  New  standards  regarding 
these  facilities  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  could  have  the  effect  of 


denying    further    participation    in    the 
medicare  program  by  these  Institutions. 

The  Immediate  problem,  of  course,  was 
to  find  some  means  for  helping  these 
hardpressed  health  facilities  comply  with 
the  new  requirements.  Since,  in  most  in- 
stances, major  capital  expenditures  are 
required  to  bring  these  hospitals  and  ex- 
tended-care facilities  into  compUance 
with  the  new  regulation,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  make  these  capital  funds 
available  to  the  affected  institutions.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  recognized 
the  potential  dangers  of  not  helping  the 
affected  facilities  and  moved  quickly  to 
adopt,  with  modifications,  an  amend- 
ment I  suggested  in  this  area. 

When  medicare  was  enacted  in  1965, 
Senators  expressed  concern  over  the  need 
to  assure  that  older  Americans  received 
proper  health  care  financed  by  the  pro- 
gram only  In  a  safe  and  hazardous-free 
institutional  environment.  To  meet  this 
objective,  we  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish, in  addition  to  any  other  statu- 
tory requirements  relating  to  health  fa- 
cilities, whatever  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements he  believed  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  proper  protection  of  medicare 
beneficiaries.  At  the  outset  of  medicare, 
standards  were  promulgated  and  the  ma- 
jority of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
became  medicare  providers  of  health 
services. 

In  granting  this  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary, however.  Congress  recognized 
that  an  unlimited  authority  In  this  area 
might  result  in  the  issuance  of  unreal- 
istic requirements  which  many  facilities 
simply  could  not  meet.  To  impose  stand- 
ards of  this  kind  would  probably  lead  to 
the  wholesale  disqualification  of  nu- 
merous institutions  which  were  the  only 
faculties  in  an  area  capable  of  providing 
beneficiaries  with  the  services  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  law.  A  ceiling, 
therefore,  was  placed  upon  the  Secre- 
tary's standard-setting  authority.  Re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  Secretary 
could  not  exceed  comparable  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  a 
private  voluntary  body  which  sets  stand- 
ards for  health  facilities  in  the  country. 

In  September  of  this  year,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  announced  that 
new  physical  environmental  standards 
were  to  be  imposed  on  facilities  currently 
participating  in  medicare  which  were  not 
otherwise  accredited  by  the  JCAH  ac- 
crediting body.  Among  the  new  require- 
ments was  the  standard  that  all  such 
facilities  come  into  compliance  with  the 
current  standards  issued  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  as  part  of 
that  association's  life  safety  code.  The 
NFPA,  like  the  JCAH,  is  also  a  national 
voluntary  standard-setting  organization. 
The  joint  commission  uses  the  life  safety 
code  of  the  NFPA  in  its  hospital  safety 
principles.  As  proposed  by  the  Secretary, 
facilities  not  in  compliance  with  the  new 
regulations  would  be  denied  further  par- 
ticipation in  medicare  within  a  matter 
of  only  months,  unless  they  could  show 
that  contracts  had  been  entered  into  to 


install,  among  other  things,  costly  fire 
sprinkler  systems  in  their  institutions. 

So  here  we  have  the  Government  de- 
manding a  new  set  of  requirements 
which  few  facilities  can  afford  and  for 
which  limited,  if  any,  funds  are  available 
from  public  sources.  Department  offi- 
cials, in  answer  to  my  inquiries  in  this 
area,  indicated  that  affected  institutions 
could  obtain  Hill-Burton  money  to  fund 
the  required  changes  in  physical  plant. 
Such  funds,  of  course,  are  scarce  and 
are  imder  priorities  which  make  this 
source  of  funding  exceedingly  doubtful. 
What  is  more,  many  extended-care  fa- 
cilities would  be  imable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  Hill-Burton  money,  even  if,  by 
some  good  fortune,  funds  were  widely 
available  for  specifically  this  purpose. 

I  have  received  letter  after  letter  from 
the  administrators  of  the  affected  in- 
stitutions, from  fire  marshals,  and  even 
from  my  Governor,  pointing  out  the  fi- 
nancial problems  created  by  these  sud- 
denly imposed  new  standards. 

I  was  going  to  ask  to  have  all  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  included  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  In  order  that  Senators 
could  see  first  hand  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  that  have  resulted  from  the 
Department's  sudden  action  in  this  area. 
I  should  add  that,  of  course,  that  the 
difficulties  described  in  these  letters  are 
not  at  all  unique  to  my  State,  but  they 
can  be  found  everywhere  there  are  af- 
fected institutions. 

As  of  this  morning,  I  have  received  129 
letters  from  Choteau,  17  from  Fairfield, 
four  from  Helena,  three  from  Dutton, 
two  from  Bynum,  one  from  Lewistown, 
two  from  Vaughn,  one  from  Simms,  one 
from  Fort  Shaw,  one  from  Pendroy.  one 
from  Miles  City,  two  from  Great  Falls, 
two  from  Red  Lodge,  three  from  Plenty- 
wood,  two  from  Culbertson,  one  from 
Sheridan,  one  from  McLeod,  one  from 
Townsend,  one  from  Jordan,  two  from 
Chester,  one  from  Poison,  one  from  Eii- 
nis,  two  from  Scobey,  one  from  Big 
Sandy,  two  from  Big  Timber,  two  from 
Augiista,  one  from  Anaconda,  one  from 
Ryegate,  one  from  Columbus,  one  from 
Missoula,  one  from  Terry,  one  from 
Ronan,  and  one  from  Libby,  or  a  total 
of  193  letters  and  telegrams  to  date. 
And  they  are  still  pouring  in. 

But,  to  save  time  and  costs,  I  shall  ask 
that  not  all  these  letters,  which  I  have 
with  me  on  my  desk,  be  Incorporated  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  but  I  do  want 
to  assure  the  Senate  of  the  deep  concern 
expressed  by  the  people,  especially  in  the 
small  towns,  who  are  dependent  upon 
county  hospitals  and  the  like,  and  on  the 
retention  of  doctors  at  these  hospitals, 
which  will  not  be  achieved  if  the  sprin- 
kler system  requirement  goes  Into  effect 
too  soon  and  too  drastically. 

So  that  there  is  no  misimderstanding, 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  and.  I  think, 
most  Senators  applaud  the  Department's 
interest  and  concern  for  the  need  to  up- 
grade the  Nation's  health-care  facilities. 
How  I  wish  it  were  possible  that  every 
hospital  and  extended-care  institution 
in  the  United  States  would  be  brandnew, 
fully  staffed,  and  equipped  with  the  lat- 
est equipment.  Unfortunately,  our  insti- 
tutions are  not  in  such  fine  shape. 
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he  Government  insists  upon  bur- 
facilities  with  new  requirements 
ill  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
to  comply  with,  then  the  same 
must  provide  the  financial 
ithal  to  help  these  institutions. 
and  other  health  facilities  are 
short  of  capital  funds  and 
private  capital  market  appears  un- 
meet their  needs  at  a  reasonable 
Without  relief,  action  such  as  the 
has  taken  can  only  drive 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  medical 
deny  services  to  those  whose  taxes 
^pport  both  medicare  and  hospital 
cither  facility  construction  programs, 
ime,  I  think,  for  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  Nation's  health  indus- 
we  want  a  better  system,  let  us  by 
insist  upon  it;  but  let  us  also 
the  resources  to  bring  about  the 
system  we  seek, 
me  also  express  to  my  colleagues 
growing  concern  about  the  apparent 
of  Congress  to  delegate  indi- 
authority    to    nongovernmental 
to  establish  standards  in  cormec- 
vlth  Federal  programs.  State  and 
governments  have  long  exercised 
responsibilities  in  the  standards- 
area,  whether  we  speak  of  health 
ies  or  other  areas.  K  Congress  pro- 
to  preempt  such  authority,  let  us 
overtly,  and  not  by  means  of  using 
I  ivernmental  bodies  whose  concerns 
ijmited  to  only  one  narrow  part  of 
.  Experts  differ  in  their  views  re- 
which  standards  to   adopt  or 
standards  actually  achieve  the  ob- 
for  which  they  are  issued.  There 
sffective  means  of  resolving  disputes 
kind,  insofar  as  many  Federal  pro- 
are  concerned.  If  Congress  pro- 
that  standards,  in  this  area  or  an- 
are  indicated,  then  let  us  establish 
ourselves,  or  grant  sole  authority 
Federal  administrators  who  must 
ir  to  the  National  Legislature. 
President,  I  consider  it  most  im- 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
others  be  fully  aware  of  the 
of  public  outcry  resulting  from 
!  erious  problem  affecting  facilities 
State  of  Montana  and  across  the 


£nd 


tie 
the 


Fi  lance : 


me  express  my  deep  appreciation 
personal  and  deep  interest  shown 
distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Comihittee  on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long),  and  the  distin- 
ranking  minority  member  of 
lommittee,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
<Mr.  Williams).  Both  have  taken 
pergonal  interest  in  this  problem.  They 
iheir  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
are  trying  to  be  of  assistance, 
them  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
publikly,  because  they  are  aware  of  the 
problpm,  which  I  am  sure  is  not  confined 
State  of  Montana,  and  are  doing 
they  can  within  the  limits  of  their 
respo^isibility  to  be  of  assistance. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
jorrespondence  and  other  material 
my  flies  be  incorporated  in  the 
RECofeD  at  this  point. 

Th  ;re  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fol  lows: 


Montana  Hospital  Association, 
Helena,  Mont.,  November  13,  1970. 
Commissioner  Robebt  M.  Ball, 
Cormnissioner  of  Social  Security,  Department 
of  Health.,  Education,  and  Welfare  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Commissioner  Ball:  On  behalf  of 
the  member  hospitals  of  the  Montana  Hospi- 
tal Association,  we  wish  to  flle  this  official 
protest  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed regulation  pertaining  to  sprinkler  sys- 
tems In  hospitals  and  ECPs.  The  proposed 
regulation  was  filed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  In  the  Federal  Register,  Vol. 
35,  No.  171,  page  13888  on  September  2,  1970. 

All  of  the  hospitals  In  the  state  of  Montana 
are  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  patients 
and  have  an  eKcellent  record  in  this  regard. 
We  do  feel,  however,  that  patient  safety  can 
be  better  assured  by  alternative  measures 
which  would  be  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  installation  of  sprinkler  systems  In  our 
facilities. 

The  sprinkler  system  was  designed  primar- 
ily for  the  protection  of  material  things  such 
as  buildings  and  goods  and  It  Is  our  feeling, 
along  with  the  State  Fire  Marshal  and  offi- 
cials of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  that 
smoke  detection  devices  would  be  much  more 
feasible  and  would  give  early  warning  which 
would  save  patient  lives.  There  are  many 
cases  across  the  nation  to  prove  that  patients 
have  actually  destroyed  themselves  by  fire 
through  accidentally  catching  their  beds  on 
fire  and  the  sprinkler  In  the  building  did  not 
activate  Inasmuch  as  the  fire  did  not  reach 
the  necessary  heat  Intensity  to  activate  the 
sprinkler  system. 

We  estimate  that  to  completely  comply 
with  the  proposed  regulation  and  Install  the 
sprinkler  systems  In  our  facilities.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $600,000  in  our  state 
alone.  I  need  not  point  out  the  Impact  this 
regulation  would  have  nationwide  In  further 
escalating  the  costs  of  hospitalization  in  a 
time  when  we  and  the  federal  government 
are  being  severely  criticized  for  Increasing 
hospital  and  medical  costs. 

Besides  the  financial  outlay  that  Individ- 
ual hospitals  would  have  to  make  In  estab- 
lishing sprinkler  systems  in  their  facilities, 
we  find  that  one  of  the  key  Issues  of  the  en- 
tire regulation  Is  that  the  hospital  would 
have  to  conform  to  current  standards  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association's  Life 
Safety  Code,  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 
This  claiise  in  Itself  would  mean  that  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  could 
change  its  standards  six  months  or  a  year 
from  now  and  the  hospitals  would  then  be 
exposed  to  additional  expense  In  Installing 
other  smoke  detection  devices  and  fire  con- 
trol devices  that  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  would  deem  necessary. 

We  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Na- 
tional Flro  Protection  Association,  however, 
it  is  an  organization  which  has  no  govern- 
mental control  over  it  and  is  run  by  various 
and  sundry  Insurance  company  underwriters 
and  fire  marshals  across  the  nation  whose 
primary  object  is  to  save  buildings,  mate- 
rials and  equipment. 

We  have  researched  all  of  the  regulations 
and  conditions  for  certification  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
Implemented  since  Medicare  became  a  reality 
and  nowhere  can  we  find  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
by  regulation  given  to  outside  agencies  or 
associations  actual  standard  setting  author- 
ity such  as  they  have  In  adopting  this  pro- 
posed regulation.  We  feel  this  sets  a  prece- 
dent which  will  cause  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  future  stnd  may  actually  destroy 
the  Department's  ability  to  establish  the 
regulations. 

We  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  proposed 
regulation  and  to  immediately  Initiate  a 
study  of  the  merits  of  an  ionized  smoke  de- 
tection  system  as   an  alternate  fire  safety 


system  to  take  the  place  of  sprinkler  systems 
in  hospitals  and  ECFs. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  consult 
with  authorities  in  our  field  regarding  the 
adoption  of  regulations  In  the  future.  We 
suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  notify  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Nursing  Homes  Asso- 
ciation at  least  180  days  In  advance  of  the 
filing  of  the  proposed  regulation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  That  notification  would  In- 
clude a  copy  of  the  proposed  regulation  and 
Indicate  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  would  be  receptive  to  com- 
ments and  suggestions  regarding  the  pro- 
posed regulation  from  the  fields  directly  af- 
fected. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the 
above  filed  protest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Leary, 
Executive  Director. 

Montana  Hospital  Association, 
Helena,  Mont.,  November  3,  1970. 
To:   Administrators  of  Member  Hospitals. 
From:  William  E.  Leary,  Executive  Director, 
Subject:    Sprinkler   Systems   and  Hospitals 
Accredited  by  JCAH. 

Many  of  our  member  hospitals  In  the  Mon- 
tana Hospital  Association  have  been  In  re- 
cent months  faced  with  the  problem  of  com- 
plying with  a  regulation  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which  re- 
quires that  the  hospital  meet  standards  of  an 
outside  agency  (National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation) which  has  no  legal  basis  for  pro- 
posing standards  or  regulations  for  the  Medi- 
care program. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
has  taken  a  similar  approach  regarding  this 
same  area  of  concern  which  Is  brought  out 
In  Its  interpretation  of  Standard  1  under 
Hospital  Safety  In  the  Standards  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

Interpretation.  "For  the  purposes  of  the 
standards  for  hospital  accreditation  the  Joint 
Commission  has  classified  the  type  of  build- 
ing construction  Into  six  categories,  based 
upon  definitions  developed  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  These  categories 
are:  fire  resistant  construction,  protected 
noncombustlble  construction,  heavy  timber 
construction,  noncombustlble  construction, 
ordinary  construction  and  wood  frame  con- 
struction. 

"Hospitals  of  heavy  timber  construction, 
noncombustlble  construction,  ordinary  con- 
struction, or  wood  frame  construction,  shall 
have  an  approved  automatic  fire  extinguish- 
ing system.  Such  (a)  system(s)  shall  be 
compatible  with  the  area  to  be  protected  and 
shall  not  cause  a  situation  that  in  Itself 
would  endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of  pa- 
tients and  personnel." 

The  interpretation  then  goes  on  to  define 
multiple  construction  type  buildings,  haz- 
ardous areas,  exits,  corridors,  etc.  The  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Interpretation  Is  that 
it  stipulates  that  certain  construction  hos- 
pitals shall  have  approved  automatic  fire  ex- 
tinguishing systems  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  an  approved  automatic  fire  extinguish- 
ing system  Is  one  which  is  In  compliance  with 
the  following  appropriate  NFPA  standards. 
Standard  for  Foam  Extinguishing  Systems, 
1969,  NFPA  11:  Standards  on  Carbon  Dioxide 
Extinguishing  Systems,  1968,  NFPA  12:  In- 
stallation of  Sprinkler  Systems,  1969  NFPA 
13;  Water  Spray  Fixed  Systems,  1969,  NFPA 
15:  Standard  for  Dry  Chemical  Extinguishing 
Systems,  1969  NFPA  17:  Standard  on  Wetting 
Agents,  1969  NFPA  18. 
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Although  no  mention  Is  made  in  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  standards  re- 
garding accepting  amendments  In  the  Life 
Safety  Code  as  they  are  amended  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  possibility 
could  happen  and  hospitals  are  advised  to 
study  carefully  this  standard. 

The  wording  of  the  NFPA's  Life  Safety 
Code  page  101-109,  section  10-2341  is  some- 
what confusing  but  can  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  automatic  sprinkler  systems  will 
have  to  be  provided  throughout  all  hospitals 
except  those  hospitals  that  are  of  fire  resist- 
ant construction  or  those  hospitals  that  are 
1-hour  protected  noncombustlble  construc- 
tion not  over  1  story  in  height. 

The  phrase  "not  over  1-story  in  height" 
would  seem  to  mean  that  most  hospitals  In 
Montana  except  those  classified  as  truly  fire 
resistant  construction  would  fall  within  the 
new  proposed  regulation  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  would  increase  the 
number  of  hospitals  needing  to  be  sprinkled 
from  the  current  20  to  a  much  higher  figure. 
And  in  fact,  early  investigation  would  indi- 
cate that  only  about  eight  or  nine  hospitals 
in  Montana  would  escape  the  sprinkler  sys- 
tem regulation. 

If  our  interpretation  of  the  JCAH  standard 
and  the  Life  Safety  Code  standard  is  correct, 
this  then  becomes  a  nationwide  problem  af- 
fecting most  of  the  hospitals  in  the  nation. 
Besides  the  cost  factor  Involved  in  Installing 
sprinkler  systems  in  almost  every  hospital  In 
our  nation,  the  time  element  involved  in  get- 
ting the  work  done  even  within  two  years  Is 
Impossible  to  expect. 

I  encourage  every  hospital  administrator 
to  study  carefully  the  JCAH  standard  and 
discuss  it  in  full  with  his  Board  of  Trustees. 


Montana  Hospital  Association, 

Helena.  Mont.,  October  22,  1970. 
To:  Administrators  of  Member  Hospitals. 
From:  William  E.  Leary,  Executive  Director. 
Subject:  The  Sprinkler  System  "Crisis". 

Most  of  the  hospitals  in  Montana,  and  es- 
pecially those  recently  contacted  regarding 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  mandate  for  unsprlnkled  Medicare 
facilities,  are  well  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past  several  months  and  this 
letter  will  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

Originally  eight  hospitals  In  Montana  were 
notified  In  May  that  they  fell  Into  the  classi- 
fication of  a  frame  unsprlnkled  Medicare 
facility  and  would  have  to  have  sprinkler  sys- 
tems Installed  by  October  1,  1970.  Those 
eight  hospitals  were: 

Prairie  Community  Hospital,  Terry 

North  Valley  Hospital,  Whltefish — (waiver 
since  granted) 

Missoula  Community  Hospital,  Missoula — 
(waiver  since  granted) 

Sanders  County  General  Hospital,  Hot 
Springs 

Madison  Valley  Hospital,  Ennls 

St.  Luke  Hospital,  Ronan 

Roosevelt   Memorial   Hospital,   Culbertson 

Broadwater  Hospital,  Townsend 

The  Montana  Department  of  Health,  along 
with  the  Montana  Hospital  Association,  at- 
tempted to  get  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  rescind  their  di- 
rective on  the  basis: 

1.  That  smoke  detection  devices  were  more 
effective  than  the  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tems m  health  care  facilities  and  about  25% 
of  the  cost  for  Installation. 

2.  There  are  no  companies  In  Montana 
that  sell  and  Install  sprinkler  systems  and 
It  was  Impossible  to  comply  with  the  direc- 
tive by  October  1, 1970. 

3.  The  action  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  taken 
without  a  complete  study  of  the  relative 
value  of  sprinkler  systems  and  smoke  detec- 
tion devices  and  was  due  to  aggressive  politi- 
cal pressure  put  on  the  Department  due  in 


part  to  the  Harmar  House  fire  in  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  unyielding  in  its  efforts  to  push 
this  regulation.  However,  they  did  extend  the 
date  for  eight  hospitals  to  December  31, 
1970 

In  September,  the  Department  added  the 
following  hospitals  to  the  list  of  unsprln- 
kled Medicare  facilities  and  stipulated  thaJt 
the  sprinkler  systems  should  be  Installed  by 
January  31,  1971. 

Stillwater  Community  Hospital,  Columbus 
Barrett  Hospital,  Dillon 
Carbon    County    Memorial    Hospital,    Red 
Lodge 

Wheatland  Memorial  Hospital,  Harlowton 
Malta  Hospital,  Malta 
Fallon  Memorial  Hospital,  Baker 
Sheridan  Memorial   Hospital,   Plentywood 
Ruby  Valley  Hospital,  Sheridan 
Garfield  County  Hospital,  Jordan 
Liberty  County  Hospital,  Chester 
Teton  Memorial  Hospital,  Choteau 
Dahl  Memorial  Hospital,  Ekalaka 
Granite  County  Hospital,  Philipsburg 
Big  Sandy  Medical  Center,  Big  Sandy 
Sweetgrass      Community      Hospital,      Big 
Timber 

Daniels  Memorial  Hospital,  Scobey 
McCone  Countj-  Hospital,  Circle 
The  following  JCAH  hospitals  are  not  to- 
tally fire  resistant  but  more  data  is  required. 
Livingston  Memorial  Hospital,  Livingston 
Central  Montana  Hospital,  Lewlstown 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Hospital,  Llbby 
Shodalr  Children's  Hospital,  Helena 
This  brought  the  list  to  twenty-nine  hos- 
pitals plus  thirteen  extended  care  facilities 
of  wood  frame  construction   (protected  and 
unprotected)  that  by  the  Medicare  require- 
ment would  need  a  complete  sprinkler  system 
Installation. 

All  efforts  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
Montana  State  Department  of  Health  to- 
wards getting  the  HEW  to  rescind  their  or- 
der and  consequently  some  fifteen  sprinkler 
system  companies  were  invited  to  meet  with 
the  hospital  and  ECF  representatives  on  Oc- 
tober 15  to  discuss  the  method  whereby  the 
sprinkler  system  companies  could  conduct 
the  surveys  of  the  forty-two  facilities,  have 
bid  lettings  and  start  the  work. 

Five  companies  came  to  the  meeting  and 
presented  their  timetables  for  getting  the  Job 
done.  In  general  the  timetable  they  agreed 
upon  Is  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  five  companies  could  each 
make  five  surveys  within  the  next  eight 
weeks.  A  total  of  at  least  25  surveys  by 
December  16. 

2.  Taking  of  bids  would  take  place  between 
December  16  and  December  31. 

3.  Shop  drawing  would  take  30  days. 

4.  Submission  of  drawings  to  the  Mon- 
tana Fire  Rating  Bureau  and  approval  from 
that  body  and  the  State  Fire  Marshal — 30 
days. 

5.  Set  up  on  the  Job — 3  weeks. 

6.  Normal  Installation  will  take  about  30 
days. 

Thus,  the  earliest  any  of  the  facilities  could 
expect  to  have  their  sprinkler  system  ready 
and  in  oi>eratlon  would  be  by 
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The  five  companies  have  agreed  to  conduct 
the  surveys  at  their  cost  providing  they  were 
permitted  to  establish  a  priority  method  and 
this  was  agreed  upon.  Thus,  each  of  the  facil- 
ities will  be  contacted  by  one  of  the  following 
companies  in  the  near  future : 

Grinnell  Company,  909  East  Sprague,  Spo- 
kane, Washington  99202 

Interstate  Fire  Sprinkler  Co.,  3111  West 
State,  Boise,  Idaho  83707 

Viking  Automatic  Sprinkler  Company,  P.O. 
Box  404,  Meridian,  Idaho  83642 

M.  B.  Hlnks  Company,  4000  South  West 
Hockens,  Beaverton,  Oregon  97005 


Fire  Engineering  Company,  3389  South  6th 
West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Facilities  will  not  be  asked  to  sign  any  con- 
tract with  any  of  the  companies  but  you  are 
requested  to  cooperate  with  the  companies 
as  they  conduct  the  surveys. 

It  Is  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  Job  can- 
not be  done  much  before  next  May  and  in 
many  cases  untu  June  or  July  1971.  Many  of 
the  hospitals  rely  in  pEirt  upon  County  fund- 
ing which  will  require  a  special  mill  levy — 
thus  the  County  supported  institutions  vsrill 
not  be  able  to  let  bids  until  June  or  July. 

What  Is  needed  at  this  time  Is  the  granting 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  an  extension  on  the  deadlines. 

On  October  19,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  re- 
quested a  top  level  meeting  with  key  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  determine  Just  how  this  directive 
came  to  be  issued  and  to  explore  alternate 
means  of  providing  fire  safety  to  patients  of 
hospitals  and  nvirslng  homes.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  meeting  will  be  held  in  No- 
vember when  Congress  reconvenes. 

What  needs  to  be  done  now  is  for  every 
hospital  administrator  and  the  Board  of 
Trustee  members  to  write  to  Senator  Mans- 
field and  include  the  following: 

1.  Express  your  thanks  for  his  interest  in 
the  problem  and  for  his  request  of  the 
meeting  with  HEW. 

2.  Request  that  he  attempt  to  have  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare grant  an  extension  on  the  directive  until 
October  1,  1971  to  give  more  time  to  the 
health  care  facilities  to  study  their  own  local 
systems,  get  bids  on  the  sprinkling  systems 
and  to  allow  counties  to  provide  a  mill  levy 
to  pay  for  the  system. 

3.  Suggest  he  investigate  the  possibility  of 
Federal  grants  through  Hill-Burton  to  pay 
for  the  sprinkling  systems. 

4.  Ask  him  to  request  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  make  an 
immediate  but  Impartial  study  on  the  merits 
of  sprinkler  systems  vs.  smoke  detection  sys- 
tems as  a  means  of  fire  control  In  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes.  Repwrt  of  the  study 
should  be  available  by  March  31,  1971. 

5.  Suggest  that  he  work  for  legislation 
which  would  require  that  hereafter  any 
changes  in  regulations  or  Interpretations  of 
regulations  for  Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  and 
•ntle  XIX  (Medicaid)  be  circulated  to  the 
field  at  least  180  days  before  publication  of 
the  regulation  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Circulation  to  the  field  shall  mean  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  publish  the  tentative  regulation 
and/or  regulation  change  to  the  American 
Hospital  Association  and  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Homes  Association  at  least  180  days  be- 
fore publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Senator  Mansfield's  address  in  Washing- 
ton is: 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 

Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Hospital  administrators  should  bring  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  their  Board  mem- 
bers and  request  their  aid  in  writing  Senator 
Mansfield. 

Thank  you. 

[Social  Security  Administration,  20  CFR  Part 

405] 
Federal  Health  Insttsancc  fob  thz  Aged 
(Fire  and  Safety  Requirements  for  Extended 
Care  Facilities  and  for  Hospitals  Not  Ac- 
credited by  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals  or  American  Osteopath- 
ic Association) 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  pursuant  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  662 
et  seq.)  that  the  regulations  set  forth  In  ten- 
tative form  are  prc^xjsed  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


39188 


'  'est" 


proposed  regulations  would  provide  that 
for  extended  care  facilities  and  hoe- 
not  accredited  by  the  Joint  Ck)mmlsslon 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or  the  Amerl- 
Osteopathlc   Association  to  qualify  for 
clpatlon  under  the  Medicare  program; 
the  standards  In  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
n  Association's  Life  Safety  Code  shall 
compiled  with:    (2)   carpeting,  carpet  as- 
.  and  other  floor  coverings  installed 
Inpatient   care   areas  shall   have   a  flame 
rating   of   not   more   than   75,   when 
In  accordance  with  the  "Stelner  Ttin- 
rest"  prescribed   by  the  American  So- 
for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM-E84- 
Biimlng  Characteristics  of  Bulld- 
:Jat<rlals).  or  a  flame  propagation  Index 
iss  than  4.0  when  tested  In  accordance 
the  "Underwriters'  Laboratories  Cham- 
'  (UL  992 — Chamber  Test  Method  for 
Flame     Propagation     Classification     of 
and  Floor  Covering  Materials) ,  or  In 
than    Inpatient  areas  a  flame  spread 
that  meets  the  standards  under  the 
Fabrics  Act   (DOC  FF   1-70  and 
FP  2-70) .  provided  that  these  areas  are 
from  Inpatient  care  areas;  and  (3) 
safety  precautions  shall  be  taken  In 
4andllng  and  storage  of  oxygen.  The  pro- 
regulations  also  make  changes  of  an 
nature. 

to  the  flnal  adoption  of  the  proposed 

,   consideration   will  be  given  to 

lata,  comments,  or  arguments  pertaln- 

'  hereto  which  are  submitted  In  writing 

Icate  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social 

Ity.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

Welfare  Building.  Fourth  and  Independ- 

Avenue  SW.,   Washington.  D.C.   20201, 

a  period  of  30  days  from  the  date  of 

on   of    this    notice   in   the    F'ederal 
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December  4.,  1970 


Tt^  propoeed  regulations  are  to  be  Issued 

the   authorttv   contained   In   sections 

1842.   1862,  18'70,  1871.  49  Stat.  647.  as 

79  Stat.  306.  79  Stat.  326,  79  Stat. 

31  Stat.  846-847;  42  U.S.C.  1302,  1395.  et 


331. 
seq. 

Dajted:  August  12,  1970. 

HoBERT  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
Approved:  August  26, 1970. 

John  O.  Vkntoaw, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Regulations  No.  5  of  the  Social  SecuH^y 
Adm  nlstratlon  (20  CFR  405),  are  further 
amei  ded  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (b)  of  {  406.1022  Is  amended 

r(  vising  the  material  preceding  subpara- 

(1)  and  subparagraph  (1)  and  adding 

lubparagraphB  (4)  and  (6)  to  such  para- 

to  read  as  follows : 


1022     Condition  of  participation — phys- 
envLronment. 


(bj    Standard;   fire   control.  The  hospital 
to  the  current  standards  of  the  Na- 
F*lre    Protection     Association's    Life 
Code,  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
lospltal  provides  Are  protection  by  the 
atlon    of    fire    hazards;     the    Instal- 
of  necessary  safeguards  such  as  extln- 
sprtnkllng    devices  and  flre  barriers 
rapid  and  effective  flre  control:  and 
^option  of  written  flre  control  plans  re- 
four  times  a  year  by  key  personnel 
shift.   The   factors   explaining  the 
are  as  follows: 
The  hospital  has: 

Written  evidence  of  regular  Inspection 
pproval  by  State  or  local  flre  control 
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(11 ;    Equipment  as  close  to   fireproof  aa 
possl  )le; 

A  sufllclent  number  of  flre  extinguish- 
properly  situated,  checked  annually  for 
replacement,   and   renewal   dates,  and 
In  workable  condition; 

(ivl   If  flammable  anesthetics  are  used  in 
the  o  )eratlng  and  delivery  rooms,  these  rooms 
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ers 
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maintained 


have  conductive  floors  with  the  required 
equipment  and  underground  electrical 
circuits; 

(V)  Proper  routine  storage  and  prompt 
disposal  of  trash; 

(vl)  "No  Smoking"  signs  prominently  dis- 
played, where  appropriate,  with  rules  govern- 
ing the  ban  on  smoking  in  designated  areas 
of  the  hospital  which  are  enforced  and  re- 
quired to  be  obeyed  by  all  personnel;  and 

(vll)  Flre  regiilatlons  prominently  posted 
and  all  flre  codes  rigidly  observed  and  carried 
out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  Flame  spread  rating  of  carpet,  carpet 
assemblies,  and  other  floor  coverings  In- 
stalled in  Inpatient  care  areas  Is  not  more 
theui  75,  when  tested  In  accordance  with  the 
"Stelner  Tunnel  Test"  prescribed  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  amd  Materials 
(ASTM-E84-68 — Surface  Burning  Character- 
istics of  Building  Materials)  or  a  flame  prop- 
agation Index  of  less  than  4.0  when  tested 
in  accordance  with  the  "Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratories Chamber  Test"  (UL  992— Chamber 
Test  Method  for  the  Flame  Propagation 
Classification  of  Flooring  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing Materials). 

( 5 )  Flame  spread  rating  of  carpet  and  car- 
pet assembUes  and  other  floor  coverings  in- 
stalled in  other  than  inpatient  areas  meets 
the  standards  promulgated  under  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  (DOC  FF  1-70  and  1X)C 
FP  2-70) ,  provided  that  these  areas  are  sepa- 
rated from  inpatient  care  areas  by  flxe  resis- 
tive construction  or  suitable  smokestop  par- 
titions that  are  approved  by  State  or  local 
flre  authorities.  Floor  coverings  In  areas 
which  are  not  so  8ei>arated  from  Inpatient 
areas  shall  meet  the  ASTM-E84-68  or  UL  992 
requirements  contained  in  subparagraph  (4) 
of  this  p>aragraph. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  In  J  405.1134  the  material  preceding 
paragraph  (a)  and  paragraph  (a)  are  revised 
to  read  as  follows : 

S  405.1134.  Condition       of       participation — 
physical  environment. 

The  extended  care  facility  is  constructed, 
equipped,  and  maintained  to  insure  the 
safety  of  patients  and  provides  a  functional, 
sanitary,  and  comfortable  environment. 

(a)  Standard;  safety  of  patients.  The  ex- 
tended care  facility  Is  constructed,  equipped, 
and  maintained  to  insure  the  safety  of 
patients.  It  is  structurally  sound  and  con- 
forms to  the  current  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Flre  Protection  Association's  Life 
Safety  Code  as  amended  from  time  to  time 
and  It  satisfies  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  facility  complies  with  all  applica- 
ble State  and  local  codes  governing  construc- 
tion. 

(2)  Flre  resistance  and  fiame  spread  rat- 
ings of  construction,  materials,  and  finishes 
comply  with  current  State  and  local  fire 
protection  codes  and  ordinances. 

(3)  Flame  spread  rating  of  carpet,  carpet 
Eissemblies,  and  other  floor  coverings  installed 
in  inpatient  care  areas  Is  not  more  than  75, 
when  tested  In  accordance  with  the  "Stelner 
Tunnel  Test"  prescribed  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM-E84- 
68 — Siu'face  Burning  Characteristics  of 
Building  Materials) ,  or  a  flame  propagation 
Index  of  less  than  4.0  when  tested  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "Underwriters'  Laboratories 
Chamber  Test"  (UL  992 — Chamber  Test 
Method  for  the  Flame  Propagation  Classlflca- 
tlon  of  Flooring  and  Floor  Covering  Ma- 
terials). 

(4)  Flame  spread  rating  of  carpet  and 
carpet  assemblies  and  other  floor  coverings 
Installed  In  other  than  Inpatient  areas  meets 
the  standards  promulgated  under  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  (DOC  FF  1-70  and  DOC 
FF  2-70),  provided  that  these  areas  are 
separated  from  inpatient  care  areas  by  fire 
resistive  construction  or  suitable  smokestop 
partitions  that  are  approved  by  State  or  local 
fire    authorities.    Floor    coverings    In    areas 


which  are  not  so  separated  from  inpatient 
areas  shall  meet  the  ASTM-E84-68  or  UL  992 
requirements  contained  In  subparagraph  (3) 
of  this  paragraph. 

(5)  Flre  and  smoke  alarm  systems  provid- 
ing complete  coverage  of  the  building  are 
Installed  and  Inspected  regularly.  Fire  ex- 
tinguishers are  conveniently  located  on  each 
floor.  Fire  regulations  are  prominently  posted 
and  carefully  observed. 

(6)  Corridors  are  eqtiipped  with  flrmly 
secured  handrails  on  each  side. 

(7)  Unless  the  faclUty  is  of  2-hour  flre 
resistive  construction,  blind  and  non-ambu- 
latory or  physically  handicapped  persons  are 
not  housed  above  the  street  level  floor. 

(8)  Repwrts  of  periodic  inspections  of  the 
structure  by  the  fire  control  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  in  the  area  are  on  file  In  the 
facility. 

(9)  The  building  is  maintained  in  good  re- 
pair and  kept  free  of  hazards  such  as  those 
created  by  any  damaged  or  defective  parts 
of  the  building. 

(10)  No  occupancies  or  activities  undesir- 
able to  the  health  and  safety  of  patients  are 
located  In  the  building  or  buildings  of  the 
extended  care  facility. 

(11)  Safety  precautions  In  the  handling 
and  storage  of  oxygen  shall  include : 

(I)  Shockproof  and  sparkproof  equipment; 

(II)  Posted  safety  regulations;  and 

(HI)  All  other  applicable  safety  provisions 
required  by  the  current  National  Flre  Code 
(NFPA  No.  56) . 

•  •  *  •  • 

|F.R.    Doc.    70-11555;    Filed,   Sept.    1,    1970; 
8:46  a.m.] 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  proposed  to  adopt 
regulations  which  provide  that  in  order  for 
extended  care  facilities  and  hospitals  not 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals  or  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  to  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation under  the  Medicare  program  (1) 
the  standards  In  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  Life  Safety  Code  shall  be  com- 
piled with;  and 

Whereas,  prior  to  the  final  adoption  of  the 
proposed  regulations,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  any  data,  comments  or  arguments 
pertaining  thereto  which  are  submitted  In 
writing  In  duplicate  to  the  Commission 
Building.  Fourth  and  Independence  Avenue 
SW.  Washington,  D.C.  20201,  on  or  before 
December  2,  1970;  and 

Whereas,  Hospitals  are  at  all  times  vitally 
Interested  and  concerned  with  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  jjatlent,  and  the  cost  thereof 
is  not  the  dominating  consideration;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  violating 
precedent  In  proposing  to  adopt  regulations 
in  total  of  an  independent  organization 
namely  the  National  Flre  Protection  Associ- 
ation without  providing  due  process  for  in- 
stitutions to  be  governed  thereby  to  be  in- 
volved in  and  have  a  voice  in  the  formula- 
tion of  such  regulations;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  proposed 
blanket  adoption  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  has 
not  been  properly  evaluated  with  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  individual  institutions  In 
terms  of  optimum  efficiency,  cost  and  Imple- 
mentation; and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Life  Safety  Code  shall  obligate  all  In- 
stitutions to  adhere  thereto  as  the  same  shaU 
be  from  time  to  time  amended  by  the  Na- 
tional F^e  Protection  Association  without 
affording  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  the  institutions  gov- 
erned thereby  due  process  in  the  formulation 
of  such  amendments  as  they  may  be  pro- 
posed, and  that  institutions  may  be  denied 
certification  under  Title  XVIII  without  due 
process:  and 

Whereas,  It  further  appears  that  the  pro- 
posed regrulatlons  makes  mandatory  the  al- 
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most  immediate  purchase  and  installation 
within  affected  institutions  of  automatic 
sprinkling  systems  and  thereby  establishes 
discriminatory  treatment  and  requirements 
for  the  different  regions  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  definitive  and  authori- 
tative opinions  that  automatic  sprinkling 
systems  do  not  provide  maximum  automatic 
fire  protection  and  that  there  should  be  al- 
lowance for  alternative  arrangements  that 
will  secure  as  nearly  equivalent  safety  to 
life  from  flre  as  may  be  practical;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  further  deflnitive  and 
authoritative  opinions  that  smoke  detection 
systems  provide  alternative  flre  protection 
satisfactory  to  the  guarantee  of  life  from  flre 
which  are  practical; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
American  Hospital  Association  be  directed 
to  investigate  the  potential  impact  of  the 
proposed  action  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  upon  member  In- 
stitutions of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  to  present  alternative  arrangements 
that  win  secure  equivalent  safety  to  life  from 
fire  as  may  be  practical  and 

Further  Resolved  that  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  prepare  and  file  appropriate 
objections  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
stated  reasons,  or  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  reasons  from  the 
recommended  Investigation  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

Adopted  by  Region  VIII  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  November  9,  1970. 

Montana  Hospttal  Association, 

Helena,  Mont.,  November  4. 1970. 
Senator  MncE  Mansfield, 
Senate  Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Congratulations 
on  your  re-election  as  Senator  from  Montana. 
It  was  a  smashing  victory  and  well  deserved 

We  have  been  notified  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  grant- 
ed an  extension  to  December  2,  1970  to 
give  all  Interested  parties  the  opportunity  of 
commenting  or  protesting  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation change  that  was  entered  in  the 
Federal  Register,  Volume  35,  Number  171, 
page  13888  as  it  refers  to  flre  and  safety  re- 
quirements for  extended  care  faclUtlee  and 
for  hospitals. 

I  personally  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
member  hospitals  of  the  Montana  Hospital 
Association  for  the  action  taken  by  you 
in  requesting  a  top  level  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  this  particular  problem. 

The  Montana  Hospital  Association  will  of- 
ficially protest  this  regulation  change  as  will 
most  of  the  hospitals  in  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana, In  addition,  we  fell  that  the  state  as- 
sociations in  oiu"  region,  which  Includes  the 
states  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  will  also  make 
formal  protests  regarding  the  language  and 
the  purpose  of  this  regulation  change. 

Mr.  Prank  Stewart,  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Hospital  Association,  Sister  Alice  Marie, 
delegate  to  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  I  will  pursue  this  question  further 
with  members  of  the  Region  vm  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  in  Denver 
on  November  9th.  It  la  our  intention  to  pro- 
pose that  Region  VIII  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  request  that  the  American 
Hospital  Association  take  immediate  action 
In  protesting  this  regulation  change  on  be- 
half of  all  of  the  members  of  the  AHA. 

Besides  the  financial  outlay  that  Individual 
hospitals  would  have  to  make  in  establish- 
ing sprinkler  S3r8tems  In  their  facilities,  we 
find  that  one  of  the  key  issues  of  the  entire 
regulation  is  that  the  hospital  would  have 
to  conform  to  current  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association's  Life 
Safety  Code,  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 
This  clause  In  itself  would  mean  that  the 
National   Flre  Protection  Association  could 


change  its  standards  six  months,  a  year, 
from  now  and  the  hosiptals  would  then  be 
exposed  to  additional  expense  In  Installing 
other  smoke  detection  devices  and  flre  con- 
trol devices  that  the  National  Flre  Pro- 
tection Association  would  deem  necessary. 

We  have  no  particxilar  complaint  against 
the  National  Flre  Protection  Association  ex- 
ce{  t  that  it  is  an  organization  which  has  no 
governmental  controls  over  it  and  is  run  by 
various  and  sundry  insurance  companies  and 
flre  marshals  across  the  nation. 

I  have  researched  all  of  the  regulations  and 
conditions  for  certiflcatlon  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
Implemented  since  Medicare  became  a  real- 
ity and  can  flnd  no  regulation  that  gives  an 
outside  agency  or  association  actual  stand- 
ard setting  authority. 

We  are  currently  collecting  data  from  hos- 
pitals across  the  state  regarding  what  it  will 
cost  them  individually  to  install  the  sprink- 
ler systems  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Flre  Protection  Association.  A  few  examples 
so  far  are:  Broadwater  Hospital  in  Town- 
send,  23  beds,  $16,000:  Madison  Valley  Hos- 
pital, Ennis,  14  beds,  (13,580  or  $970  per  bed. 
Without  any  federal  funds  available  to  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  of  the  sprinkler 
systems,  the  hospitals  will  have  to  Increase 
their  charges  to  the  public. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  moving  too 
fast  in  the  entire  area  of  reg\ilation  setting 
and  changing  of  regulations  and  that  our 
field  is  so  complex  that  we  are  not  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  regulations  nor  are  we  able 
to  take  any  specific  action  upon  proposed 
regulations  vrithln  the  thirty  days  allowed  us 
from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register.  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
consider  some  appropriate  legislative  action 
to  assure  the  hospital  ancS  nursing  home 
field  that  we  will  receive  ample  notification, 
and  I  am  suggesting  at  least  180  days  no- 
tice, of  regulation  changes  before  they  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

I,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Mon- 
tana Hospital  Association,  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington during  January  25-27  and  will  cer- 
tainly take  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you 
at  your  convenience. 

Again,  my  personal  congratvilations  to  you 
on  your  victory  in  Montana.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Sincerely, 

William  E.  Peaby, 

Executive  Director. 

Special  Notice 
Montana  Hospital  Association, 
Helena,  Mont.,  November  4, 1970. 

The  Montana  Hospital  Association  has  Just 
received  notice  than  an  extension  has  been 
granted  to  all  parties  wanting  to  protest  or 
comment  on  the  regulation  pertaining  to 
the  sprinkler  system. 

The  final  date  for  the  receiving  of  protests 
is  now  December  2,  1970. 

This  new  action  will  now  give  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  state  hospital  as- 
sociations, other  state  agencies  and  Individ- 
ual hospitals  the  opportunity  to  protest  the 
regulation  change  and  attempt  to  get  the 
regulation  rescinded. 

For  your  information,  the  regulation 
change  has  been  entered  in  the  35th  Fed- 
eral Register,  No.  13888.  September  2,  1970. 

More  Information  will  be  mailed  to  you 
following  the  Denver  meeting  which  Is  being 
held  November  9-10,  1970. 


Montana  Hospital  Association, 
Helena,  Mont.,  November  3, 1970. 
To :  Administrators  of  Member  Hospitals. 
Prom:  William  E.  Leary.  Executive  Director. 
Subject:    Sprinkler   Systems   and   Hospitals 
Accredited  by  JCAH. 
Many   of   our   member   hospitals   In   the 
Montana  Hospital  Association  have  been  In 
recent  months  faced  with  the   problem  of 


complying  with  a  regulation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  requires  that  the  hospital  meet  stand- 
ards of  an  outside  agency  (National  Fire 
Protection  Association)  which  has  no  legal 
basis  for  proposing  standards  or  regulations 
for  the  Medicare  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
has  taken  a  similar  approach  regarding  this 
same  area  of  concern  which  is  brought  out 
in  Its  interpretation  of  Standard  1  under 
Hospital  Safety  In  the  Standards  for  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals. 

Interpretation.  "For  the  purposes  of  the 
standards  for  hospital  accreditation,  the 
Joint  Commission  has  classified  the  type  of 
building  construction  into  six  categortee, 
based  upon  definitions  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association.  These 
categories  are:  flre  resistant  construction, 
protected  non-combustible  construction, 
heavy  timber  construction,  noncombustible 
construction,  ordinary  construction  and 
wood  frame  construction. 

"Hospitals  of  heavy  timber  construction, 
noncombustible  construction,  ordinary  con- 
struction, or  wood  frame  construction,  shall 
have  an  approved  automatic  fire  extinguish- 
ing system.  Such  (a)  system(8)  shall  be  com- 
patible with  the  area  to  be  protected  and 
shall  not  cause  a  situation  that  in  itself 
would  endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of  pa- 
tients and  personnel." 

The  interpretation  then  goes  on  to  define 
multiple  construction  type  buildings,  haz- 
ardous arenas,  exists,  corridors,  etc.  The  In- 
teresting i)art  of  the  interpretation  is  that 
it  stipulates  that  certain  construction  hospi- 
tals shall  have  approved  automatic  flre  ex- 
tinguishing systems  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  an  approved  automatic  flre  extinguish- 
ing system  is  one  which  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  following  appropriate  NFPA  stand- 
ards. Standard  for  Foam  Extinguishing  Sys- 
tems, 1969,  NFPA  11;  Standards  on  Carbon 
Dioxide  Extinguishing  Systems,  1968,  NFPA 
12;  Installation  of  Sprinkler  Systems,  1969 
NFPA  13;  Water  Spray  Fixed  Systems,  1969, 
NFPA  15;  Standard  for  Dry  Chemical  Ex- 
tinguishing Systems,  1969  NFPA  17;  Stand- 
ard on  Wetting  Agents,  1969,  NFPA  18. 

Although  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  standards  re- 
garding accepting  amendments  in  the  Life 
Safety  Code  as  they  are  amended  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  possibility 
could  happen  and  hoef>ltals  are  advised  to 
study  carefully  this  standard. 

The  wording  of  the  NFPA's  Life  Safety  Code 
page  101-109,  section  10-2341  is  somewhat 
confusing  but  can  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  automatic  sprinkler  systems  will  have 
to  be  provided  throughout  all  hospitals  ex- 
cept those  hospitals  that  are  of  flre  resistant 
construction  or  those  hospitals  that  are  1- 
hoiir  protected  noncombustible  construction 
not  over  1  story  in  height. 

The  phrase  "not  over  l-storj'  in  height" 
would  seem  to  mean  that  most  hoeipitals  In 
Montana  except  those  classified  as  truely  flre 
resistant  construction  would  fall  within  the 
new  proposed  regulation  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  would  Increase  the 
number  of  hospitals  needing  to  be  sprinkled 
from  the  current  29  to  a  much  higher  flgure. 
And  in  fact,  early  Investigation  would  in- 
dicate that  only  about  eight  or  nine  hospitals 
In  Montana  would  escape  the  sprinkler  sys- 
tem regulation. 

If  our  Interpretation  of  the  JCAH  standard 
and  the  Life  Safety  Code  standard  is  cor- 
rect, this  then  becomes  a  nationwide  problem 
affecting  most  of  the  hospitals  in  the  nation. 
Besides  the  cost  factor  Involved  in  Installing 
sprinkler  systems  in  almost  every  hospitAl 
In  our  nation,  the  time  element  Involved  in 
getting  the  work  done  even  within  two  years 
is  Impossible  to  expect. 

I  encourage  every  hospital  admlnlartrator 
to  study  carefully  the  JCAH  standard  and 
discuss  It  In  full  with  his  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Montana  Hospital  Association, 

Helena,  Mont.,  November  3.  1970. 
To:  Idmlnlstrators  of  Member  Hospitals. 
Pron  :  WiUlaim  E.  Leaxy,  Executive  Director. 
SubJ  «t:  More  About  the  "Sprinkler  System" 
(Crisis. 
Mapy  members  of  the  Montana  Hospital 
have  requested  some  background 
regarding  the  problem  of  sprinkler  sys- 
in   some   of  our  hospitals  and  conse- 
quently, this  letter  to  you  will  be  somewhat 
al  and  yet  bring  you  up  to  date  as 
to  wbat  the  Montana  Hospital  Association 
Is  planning  to  do  regarding  this  problem. 
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April  30,  1970,  Mr.  Leon  J.  RoUln,  As- 

t  Regional   Ptepresentative,  Bureau  of 

Insurance.    Department    of    Health, 

on,    and    Welfare    in    Denver,    Ctolo., 

to  Mr.  Mel  Lindburg.  Medicare  Coordi- 

Dlvlsion  of  Hospitals  and  Medical  Fa- 

,  Montana  Department  of  Health.  The 

Ing  is  the  text  of  that  letter. 

Mr.   Lindburg:    The   Harmar   House 
Ohio  has  brought  to  light,  In  a  tragic 
the  necessity  for  more  aggressive  and 
e    Implementation    of    the    Medicare 
environment  ( and  disaster  plan )  re- 
related  to  fire  safety.  It  is  neces- 
that    you    immediately    inform    each 
facility    In    your   state   identified 
of  unsprlnkled  wood  frame  construc- 
;hat  sprinklers  are  required  and  that 
"iate   steps   should   be  taken   to   safe- 
patients.  Local  fire  marshals  should  be 
assist  facilities  In  taking  measures  to 
Interim    Are    protection    safeguards 
sprinkler  systems  are  being  installed, 
es  of  the  types  of  action  that  should 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  In- 
frequency    of    fire    drills;    keeping 
doors  closed  at  all  times,  discarding 
refuge  promptly  so  trash  does  not  re- 
ovemight  in  the  building;  prohibition 
in  rooms  where  flammable  llq- 
combustlble  gases  or  oxygen  are  tised 
prohibition  of  smoking  by  patients 
as  not  responsible;   providing  ash- 
of  noncombustible  materials;  opening 
nt-stuck  apertures;  and  making  sure 
or  other  materials  are  not  stored 
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wood   frame  unsprlnkled  Medicare 

;•  In  your  state  should  be  given  a  45- 

t^eadUne  after   your  contract    (the  end 

45-day  period  should  be  no  later  than 

15,  1970  in  any  case)    to  indicate  an 

to  comply  with  the  automatic  sprln- 

equirement   and   submit    evidence    (a 

request   for    bids,    etc.)    to    your 

that  gives  definite  assurance  that  it 

going  ahead  with  the  work.  Sprln- 

must  be  installed  by  Octoher  1,  1970. 

facility  does   not  submit  such  evl- 

by  June  15,  1970,  or  indicates  by  then 

does  not  plan  to  Install  an  automatic 

er  system  in  its  wood  frame  facility, 

then  Instructed  to  process  a  terml- 

In  accordance  with  State  Operations 

,  section  2730.  Because  of  the  severe 

existing,  these  cases  should  have  the 

processing  priority  and  your  agency 

Immediately  schedule  a  current  re- 

'  (this  will  not  be  necessary  if  a  com- 

resurvey  has   been  performed  within 

•s) ,  prepare  the  termination  case,  and 

d  it  to  the  regional  office.  Complete  all 

of  termination  causes  and  forward 

to   the  regional  office  no  later  than 

,  1970.  You  should  advise  the  regional 

)f  the  status  of  this  project  by  May  22, 

nd  again  on  June  15,  1970.  We  may  re- 

jther  reports  in  early  August  and  again 

October  1,  1970. 

rkvlew  by  our  central  office  of  survey 

forms  jxjlnted  up  the  fact  that  some 

care  facilities  with  various  types  of 

have  not  safeguarded  hazardous 

areas.  Section  10-1371  of  the  1967  edition  of 

the  Life  Safety  Code  states: 


■0, 


extent  led 


consti  uctlon  : 


"Any  hazardous  area  should  be  so  safe- 
guarded as  to  minimize  dangers  to  occupants 
of  Institutional  buildings  from  fires  occurring 
In  a  hazardous  area;  the  means  of  safeguard 
shall  be  appropriate  to  the  degree  of  hazard 
and  shall  consist  of  separation  by  construc- 
tion of  at  least  one  hour  of  fire  resistance  rat- 
ing or  automatic  fire  protection. 

"Where  hazard  Is  severe,  both  fire  resist- 
ance construction  and  automatic  fire  protec- 
tion shall  be  used.  Hazardous  areas  include, 
but  are  not  restricted  to,  the  following :  boiler 
and  heater  rooms,  laundries,  kitchens,  repair 
shops,  handicraft  shops,  laboratories,  em- 
ployee locker  rooms,  soiled  linen  rooms, 
rooms  or  spaces  used  for  storage  In  qiiantitles 
deemed  hazardous  by  the  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  of  combustible  supplies  and 
equipment,  trash  collection  rooms,  and  gift 
shops." 

The  Life  Safety  Code,  as  quoted  above  shall 
be  placed  into  operation  with  the  same  dead- 
lines that  have  been  previously  discussed. 
Please  note  that  adequate  separation  of  the 
hazardous  area  from  the  rest  of  the  extended 
care  facility  or  hospital  by  suitable  fire  pro- 
tected materials  could  make  It  unnecessary  to 
Install  an  automatic  sprinkler  system.  Simi- 
larly, where  a  hazardous  area  is  physically 
removed  from  the  rest  of  the  facility,  sprin- 
kling may  be  unnecessary;  for  example,  where 
the  boiler  and  heater  rooms  are  located  in  a 
separate  building.  Should  you  feel  that  sec- 
tion 10-1371  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  is  non- 
applicable  to  any  of  your  unsprlnkled  facili- 
ties, you  should  furnish  us  with  a  complete 
description  of  the  deficiency  together  with  a 
signed  evaluation  by  the  state  or  local  fire 
marshal  that  explains  why  In  his  Judgment 
additional  safeguards  are  not  required.  At 
the  present  time,  our  central  office  Is  still 
considering  whether  to  require  sprinklers  in 
"ordinary"  constructed  providers  ("ordinary" 
as  defined  by  the  Life  Safety  Code.) 

Because  of  the  significant  capital  expendi- 
tures that  may  be  involved  in  taking  ade- 
quate flre  safety  precautions,  we  are  drafting 
a  letter  to  be  sent  to  your  state  hospital  and 
nursing  home  associations  Informing  them 
of  our  action.  We  are  expecting  that  you  will 
take  Immediate  action  to  inform  the  affected 
providers  of  these  latest  requirements.  Please 
contact  us  If  questions  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leon  J.  Rollin, 

Assistant  Regional  Representative, 

Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 

This,  then,  was  the  original  directive  which 
affected  Initially  only  eight  hospitals  in  Mon- 
tana. The  Montana  Department  of  Health, 
along  with  the  Montana  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, attempted  to  get  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  rescind 
their  directive  on  the  basis  (1)  that  smoke 
detection  devices  were  more  effective  than 
the  automatic  sprinkler  systems  in  health 
care  facilities  and  about  25%  of  the  cost  of 
installation;  (2)  that  there  are  no  companies 
in  Montana  that  sell  and  Install  sprinkler 
systems  and  It  was  impossible  to  comply 
with  the  directive  by  October  1,  1970;  (3)  the 
action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  taken  without 
a  complete  study  of  the  relative  value  of 
sprinkler  systems  and  smoke  detection  de- 
vices and  was  due  to  aggressive  political 
pressure  put  on  the  department  due  In  part 
to  the  Harmar  House  fire  in  Marietta,  Ohio. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  unyielding  in  its  efforts  to  push 
this  directive.  However,  they  did  extend  the 
date  for  the  eight  hospitals  to  December  31, 
1970. 

The  current  regulation,  section  405.1022. 
Condition  of  Participation-Physical  Environ- 
ment as  It  relates  to  flre  controls  reads  aa 
follows : 

"(b)  Standard;  flre  control.  The  hospital 
provides  flre  protection  by  the  elimination 
of  flre  hazards;  the  installation  of  necessary 
safeguards  such  as  extinguishers,  sprinkling 


devices,  and  fire  barriers  to  Insure  rapid  and 
effective  fire  control;  and  the  adoption  of 
written  flre  control  plans  rehearsed  three 
times  a  year  by  key  personnel.  The  factors 
explaining  the  standard  are  as  follows: 
(1)   The  hospital  has: 

(1)  Written  evidence  of  regular  inspection 
and  approval  by  State  or  local  flre  control 
agencies; 

(11)  Plre-reslstant  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment as  close  to  flreproof  as  possible; 

(ill)  Stairwells  kept  closed  by  fire  doors 
or  equipped  with  unimpaired  automatic  clos- 
ing devices; 

(Iv)  All  annual  check  of  flre  extinguishers 
for  type,  replacement,  and  renewal  dates; 

(v)  Sprinkler  systems  at  least  for  trash 
and  laundry  chutes,  paint  and  carpenter 
shops,  and  most  storage  areas,  and  fire  de- 
tection equipment  for  bulk  storage  areas; 
(emphasis  added) 

(vl)  Conductive  floors  with  the  required 
equipment  and  ungrounded  electrical  cir- 
cuits in  areas  subject  to  explosion  hazards; 

(vU)  Proper  routine  storage  and  prompt 
disposal  of  trash; 

(viii)  "No  Smoking"  signs  prominently  dis- 
played, where  appropriate,  with  rules  gov- 
erning the  ban  on  smoking  In  designated 
areas  of  the  hospital  enforced  and  obeyed 
by  all  personnel;  and 

(Ix)  Flre  regulations  prominently  posted 
and  all  fire  codes  rigidly  observed  and  car- 
ried out. 

(2)  Written  flre  control  plans  contain  pro- 
visions for  prompt  reporting  of  all  fires;  ex- 
tinguishing fires;  protection  of  patients,  per- 
sonnel and  guests;  evacuation;  and  coopera- 
tion with  flre  flghtlng  authorities. 

(3)  There  are  rigidly  enforced  WTltten  rules 
and  regulations  governing  proper  routine 
methods  of  handling  and  storing  explosive 
agents,  particularly  In  operating  rooms  and 
laboratories,  and  governing  the  provision  of 
oxygen  therapy." 

Thus,  the  original  regulation  which  was 
written  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  merely  indicated  that 
trash  areas,  laundry  chutes,  paint  and  car- 
penter shoi>s  and  storage  areas  should  have 
sprinkler  systems  but  did  not  mention  in 
any  way  sprinkling  of  the  entire  hospital  or 
EOF. 

On  September  9,  1970  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  proposed  a 
regulation  change  concerning  flre  and  safety 
requirements  for  hospitals  and  extended  care 
facilities  participating  in  Medicare. 

This  was  entered  in  the  35th  Federal  Re- 
gister, No.  13888,  September  2,  1970. 

As  proposed,  participating  hospitals  and 
exteruied  care  facilities  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  standards  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association's  Life  Safety  Code.  In 
addition,  carpeting,  carpet  assemblies  and 
other  floor  coverings  installed  In  Inpatient 
care  areas  must  have  either  a  flame  spread 
rating  of  not  more  than  75  when  tested  in 
accordance  with  the  "Stelner  Tunnel  Test" 
prescribed  by  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing and  Materials  on  a  flame  propagation  in- 
dex of  less  than  4.0  when  tested  In  accord- 
ance with  the  "Underwriter's  Laboratory 
Chamber  Test." 

The  regulation  in  terms  of  the  carpeting, 
etc.,  was  well  published,  however,  the  pro- 
posed regulation  regarding  complying  with 
standards  of  the  National  Flre  Protection  As- 
sociation's Life  Safety  Code  was  hardly  men- 
tioned. 

Thus,  the  new  regulation  would  now  read: 
405.1022  Condition  of  Participation — Physical 
Environment: 

"(b)  Standard;  flre  control.  The  hospital 
conforms  to  the  current  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Flre  Protection  Association's  Life  Safe- 
ty Code,  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  (em- 
phasis added) .  The  hospital  provides  flre  pro- 
tection by  the  elimination  of  flre  hazards; 
the  installation  of  necessary  safeguards  such 
as  extinguishers,  sprinkling  devices,  and  flre 
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barriers  to  Insure  rapid  and  effective  flre  con- 
trol; and  the  adoption  of  written  flre  con- 
trol plans  rehearsed  four  times  a  year  by 
key  personnel  on  each  shift.  The  factors  ex- 
plaining the  standard  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  hospital  has: 

(I)  Written  evidence  of  regular  Inspection 
and  approval  by  State  or  local  flre  control 
agencies; 

(II)  Equipment  as  close  to  flreproof  as 
possible. 

(ill)  A  sufficient  number  of  flre  extinguish- 
ers properly  situated,  checked  annually  for 
type,  replacement,  and  renewal  dates,  and 
maintained    In   workable   condition; 

(iv)  If  flammable  anesthetics  are  used  In 
the  operating  and  delivery  rooms,  these 
rooms  have  conductive  floors  with  the  re- 
quired equipment  and  ungrounded  electrical 
circuits; 

(V)  Proper  routine  storage  and  prompt  dis- 
posal of  trash; 

(vl)  "No  Smoking"  signs  prominently  dis- 
played, where  appropriate,  with  rules  gov- 
erning the  ban  on  smoking  in  designated 
areas  of  the  hospital  which  are  enforced  and 
required  to  be  obeyed  by  all  personnel;  and 

(vil)  Flre  regulations  prominently  posted 
and  all  flre  codes  rigidly  observed  and  carried 
out." 

THE    MEANING    OF    THESE    REGULATIONS 

When  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  by  use  of  this  proposed 
regulation  changed  the  section  regarding  flre 
regulations  and  standards,  It  then  Indicated 
that  hoslptals  and  extended  care  facilities 
would  have  to  meet  standards  of  an  associa- 
tion (National  Flre  Protection  Association) 
and  that  these  standards  would  be  those 
currently  In  effect  and  any  changes  that 
might  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  Life  Safety  Code  (NFPA  101)  now 
states  In  Section  10-2341  (pages  101-109) 
"Automatic  sprinkler  protection  shall  be  pro- 
vided throughout  all  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  residential-custodial  care  facil- 
ities, except  those  of  fire  resistant  construc- 
tion or  1-hour  protected  noncombustible 
construction  not  over  1  story  In  height." 

This  section  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  as 
written  by  the  National  Flre  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, then  becomes  a  regulation  In  itself 
which  can  be  subject  to  change  without  gov- 
ernmental action  or  without  being  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Thus,  If  the  National  Flre  Protection  Asso- 
ciation makes  a  change  in  Its  code  or  any 
of  its  codes  affecting  hospitals  and  ECF's, 
the  institutions  would  have  to  comply  with 
the  standards  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  or  face  the  possibility  of  losing  its 
certification  under  Title  XVIII  (Medicare). 

In  Montana,  this  has  meant  that  29  hospi- 
tals and  13  ECFs  are  currently  faced  with 
compliance  with  the  regulation  by  January 
31,  1971. 

Other  state  associations  In  our  Region  are 
currently  studying  the  effect  that  this  reg- 
ulation would  have  upon  their  member  hos- 
pitals and  the  Montana  Hospital  Association 
win  place  this  item  on  the  agenda  at  the 
American  Hospital  Association's  Region  VIII 
meeting  on  November  9th  In  Denver.  We  In- 
tend also  to  discuss  in  full  this  new  regula- 
tion with  the  regional  authorities  In  the 
Denver  office  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  November  10th. 

The  Montana  Hospital  Association  is  still 
very  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  rescind  this  new  regulation  and  along 
with  the  top  level  meeting  demanded  by 
Senator  Mansfield,  we  may  be  able  to  get 
some  action  regarding  this  approach  of  ac- 
cepting an  outside  agency's  standards.  Hope- 
fully, this  can  be  done  without  legal  action. 

LEGAL     ACTION 

Other  state  associations  In  our  area  are 
currently    Investigating    the    possibility    of 
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taking  legal  action  as  a  class  suit  to  file  an 
Injunction  to  prevent  this  regulation  from 
being  enforced. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Montana 
Hospital  Association  has  authorized  our  at- 
torney to  study  the  legal  approaches  avail- 
able to  the  member  hospitals  of  MHA. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Montana  Hospital  Association  Is  still 
recommending  that  the  29  affected  hospitals 
go  ahead  and  have  the  surveys  done  by  the 
various  sprinkler  system  companies  but  that 
the  hospitals  do  not  let  bids  or  sign  any  con- 
tracts or  agreements  for  the  work  until  the 
Montana  Hospital  Association  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  Investigate  all  options  avail- 
able to  the  hospitals. 

More  Information  will  be  made  available 
after  the  meeting  with  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  officials  in  Denver. 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE   U.S.   SENATE LOANS 

FOR  Fire  Sprinkler  Systems 
The  Committee  agreed  to  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  an  amendment  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  loan  fund  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  used 
for  making  loans  to  certain  hospitals  and  ex- 
tended care  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
stalling flre  sprinkler  systems  when  such 
systems  are  required  by  Medicare.  The  loans 
would  be  made  to  small  rural  institutions 
unable  to  secure  financing  from  conventional 
sources.  Loans  would  be  subject  to  approval 
of  the  State  agency  responsible  for  health 
care  facility  planning.  The  loan  authority 
would  expire  after  flve  years.  Loans  could  not 
be  made  for  terms  exceeding  ten  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 
Washington,  November  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  telegram  dated  October  19,  1970. 

I  am  enclosing  a  report  prepared  by  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Ball  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  enforcement  of  the  sprinkler  re- 
quirement. We  are  committed,  as  we  know 
you  are,  to  a  policy  of  preventing  unneces- 
sary increases  In  medical  care  costs,  but  In 
this  situation  we  must,  as  Commissioner  Ball 
indicates,  consider  patient  safety  to  be  the 
paramount  factor  Influencing  a  decision. 

In  your  telegram  to  me,  you  raised  the 
question  of  the  possible  use  of  Hill-Burton 
funds  to  assist  facilities  In  installing  sprin- 
kler systems.  As  far  as  Federal  law  Is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  possible  for  the  States  to 
use  Hill-Burton  funds  In  this  way,  but  the 
actual  decision  to  do  so  would  not  be  a  Fed- 
eral decision  but  rather  the  decision  of  State 
and  local  authorities. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Report  to  Secretary  Richardson  Regarding 
Telegram  From  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
November   17,   1970 

Our  recent  instructions  to  the  State  health 
departments  concerning  the  need  for  sprink- 
lers In  wood-frame  buildings  stem  from  a 
requirement  that  Is  Included  in  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Public  Law  90-248,  section  234,  provides 
that  (with  exceptions  not  here  relevant)  In 
the  title  XIX  (Medicaid)  program,  skilled 
nursing  homes  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  effective 
January  1,  1970.  Public  Law  89-97.  section 
1863,  provides  that  where  a  higher  require- 
ment is  imposed  on  an  institution  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  a  like 
requirement  shall  be  Imposed  as  a  condition 
for  payment  under  Medicare.  The  Social  Se- 


curity Administration  has.  therefore,  adopted 
the  provision  of  the  Code  as  the  Medicare 
standards  for  nursing  homes,  i.e.,  extended 
care  facilities.  While  these  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  hospitals  in  express  terms,  regula- 
tions now  in  the  process  of  being  promul- 
gated will  apply  the  Life  Safety  Code  to  hos- 
pitals also  under  the  authority  of  sections 
1861(e)(8)  and  1863  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  Life  Safety  Code  is  a  set  of  standards 
developed  by  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  a  private  organization  of  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  flre  prevention  field.  The 
Code  specifies  that  sprinklers  are  required 
in  Institutional  occupancies  except  where  the 
building  Is  of  a  noncombustible  type  of  con- 
struction. I.e.,  the  supporting  walls,  roof  and 
floor  are  constructed  of  metal,  concrete,  ma- 
sonry, or  other  materials  that  do  not  burn. 
According  to  the  NFPA,  "experience  shows 
that  automatic  sprinklers,  propyerly  installed 
and  maintained,  are  the  most  effective  way 
of  any  of  the  various  safeguards  against  loss 
of  life  by  flre."  (Appendix  A,  Life  Safety  Code, 

1967,  NFPA  101,  page  184.) 

The  recent  Instructions  to  the  States  and 
providers  do  not  contain  any  new  informa- 
tion. The  statutory  tle-ln  to  the  Life  Safety 
Code  has  been  known  since  1967.  As  early  as 

1968.  many  State  agencies  had  already 
adopted  the  Code  and  in  1969,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  advised  all  State 
agencies  of  the  nationwide  applicability  of 
the  Code  starting  in  1970.  The  hospital  and 
nursing  home  associations  were  aware  of  the 
sprinkler  requirement  before  1970  and  In- 
dividual facilities  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
advance  notice  that  this  requirement  would 
be  linked  to  the  Federal  health  insurance 
programs. 

We  are  very  much  aware  that  the  sprinkler 
requirement  involves  considerable  costs  to 
individual  facilities.  We  vrtsh  it  were  possible 
to  come  up  with  some  alternative  that  would 
provide  equal  protection  for  the  safety  of  pa- 
tients, but  most  flre  safety  experts  have  told 
us  that  alternative  protective  measures  do 
not  provide  the  same  degree  of  safety  as 
automatic  extinguishing  systems.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  area  for  achieving  desired  cost 
reductions. 

The  instruction  that  we  sent  out  on 
sprinklers  recognized  that  some  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  may  not  always  be  able 
to  get  a  sprinkler  system  Installed  right 
away.  It  provides  that  facilities  are  to  have 
a  contract  by  January  31,  from  a  company 
that  Installs  sprinkler  systems  and  that  ac- 
tual installation  may  take  place  afterwards. 
If  a  facility  is  unable  to  meet  the  January 
31  date  for  valid  reasons,  we  certainly  would 
be  willing  to  grant  a  reasonable  extension. 
Any  facility  m  Montana  anticipating  diffi- 
culty should  get  in  touch  with  our  Denver 
Health  Insurance  Regional  Office. 

Robert   M.   Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  or  the  Majoritt  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  1970. 
Hon.  Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
Governor,  State  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 

Dear  Forrest:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  relative  to  the  Social 
Security  ruling  affecting  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Because  of  your  expression  of  concern  and 
for  your  Information,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  received  recently  under 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  as  well  es  a  report 
under  the  signature  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security.  Although  the  enclosed  report 
is  not  more  favorable,  I  am  sending  it  on  to 
you  In  the  hope  that  It  will  provide  some 
clarification. 

I  £mi  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  has  approved  a 
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continuing  to  work  on  this  matter 

\fant  to  assure  you  every  effort  Is  being 

to  be  of  assistance  to  all  facilities  af- 

.  Please  rest  assured  that  I  will  keep 

t|iformed  as  this  matter  progresses. 

may  be  assured  of  my  continued  Inter- 

wlth  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 
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State  Department  of  Health, 
Helena,  Mont.,  September  28, 1970. 
of  Health  Insurance 
Sprinkler  Requirement. 
>IiK£  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
Office  Building, 
ngton,  D.C. 

Senator    Mansfield:    I    think    you 
be  Informed  about  how  the  Bureau 
Insurance    directive    will    affect 
care  facilities  In  Montana. 

of   the  recent   tragic   flre  In  an 
lurslng  home,  the  federal  government 
I  een    pushing   for    more   stringent    re- 
fer providers  of  'Viedlcare"  and 
This  comes  In  the  form  of  sev- 
(Jlrectlves  from   the   Bureau  of  Health 
Denver  Regional  Office,  that  all 
s  and  extended  care  facilities  of  wood 
construction  with  less  than  one  hour 
resistance  must  have  automatic  sprlnk- 
Installed  by  December  31,  1970. 
department,  together  vrtth  Mr.  Wll- 
1  'enttlla.  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  oppose 
I  equlrement.   Automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
wlU  prot-ect  the  building,  but  will  not 
patient   safety.   We   think  smoke 
devices  are  preferred.  Other  states 
.folced  the  same  opinion,  bi^  with  no 
change    of    requirements    coming 
;he  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance, 
federal    administration    will    require 
hospitals   and   nursing   homes   to 
an    estimated    $600,000    without    any 
to  the  patient.  Many  of  our  provld- 
1  have  difficulty  In  financing  the  cost 
ai^tomatlc    sprinklers.    The    Bureau    of 
Insurance  will  require  us  to  terml- 
:  Tom  medicare  eligibility  those  health 
that  can  not  comply.  Our  citizens 
the  losers. 

attaching  a  memorandum  from  Mr. 

,    Medicare    Coordinator,    with    our 

ment.  It  may  be  longer  than  you  care 

.  but,  at  least,  you  may  want  to  know 

health  facilities  are  affected  by  this 


requli  >ment. 


Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Anderson,  M.D., 

Executive  Officer. 

Montana  State  Department  or 
Health, 

September  23,  1970. 
.  John  S.  Anderson. 
tir.  M.  E.  Llndburg. 
:  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  Sprln- 
Dlrectlves. 
you  requested,  we  are  submitting  a 
report  of  sprinkler  system  directives 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance,  our 
to  the  directives,  and  an  analysis 
these  directives  will  affect  providers 
18  and  19  services. 
April  15,  1970,  this  Division  was  re- 
,  by  BHI  RO,  Denver,  to  furnish  in- 
on  all  certified  Hospitals  and  Ex- 
Care  Facilities  In  the  state  regarding 
of   construction    (woodframe- 
) .  single  or  multl-storled,  sprinkler 
Installed  or   not.    (If  not,  do  they 
imoke  or  heat  detection  systems). 
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a.  The  Information  was  furnished,  as  re- 
quested. 

2.  On  April  30,  1970,  we  received  a  direc- 
tive from  BHI  RO,  Denver,  to  inform  each 
Medicare  facility  In  the  state  (Identified 
as  being  of  un-sprlnkled  woodframe  con- 
struction) that  sprinklers  were  required  and 
must  be  Installed  by  October  1,  1970.  The 
facilities  were  further  required  to  furnish  us, 
within  45  days,  an  Intent  to  comply.  If  this 
were  not  done,  or  If  we  received  an  Indica- 
tion that  a  facility  did  not  Intend  to  com- 
ply, we  were  Instructed  to  process  a  termi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  an  existing  severe 
life  safety  hazard. 

a.  On  May  12,  1970,  Mr.  George  Fenner 
of  this  Division,  discussed  ramifications  of 
the  directive  with  Mr.  Wllburn  Smith  and 
Mr.  Ron  Hansen  Indicating  Inconsistencies 
in  deadlines  for  accomplishing  installation 
of  sprinkler  systems  and  reasons  we  were 
opposed  to  the  requirement. 

b.  On  May  15,  1970,  this  office  prepared 
a  letter  for  your  signature  to  Mr.  Wllburn 
Smith,  stating  some  of  the  reasons  we  were 
In  opposition  to  the  directive,  but  we  were 
reluctantly  complying,  In  part,  to  the  direc- 
tive, however. 

c.  We  received,  from  the  Hospital  Construc- 
tion Section  of  this  Division,  a  list  of  nine 
hospitals  which  are  considered,  by  them,  to 
be  of  un-sprlnkled  woodframe  construction 
with  lees  than  one-hour  fire  resistance.  These 
are: 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Hospital,  Culbertson. 
Madison  Valley  Hospital,  EnnLs. 
Shodalr  Cblldrens  Hospital,  Helena. 
Sanders    County    General    Hospital,    Hot 
Springs. 
Missoula  Community  Ho^ital,  Missoula. 
St.  Luke's  Community  Hospital,  Ronan. 
Broadwater  Hospital,  Townsend. 
North  Valley  Hospital,  Whlteflsh. 
Prairie  Commxmlty  Hospital,  Terry. 

d.  The  above  listed  faculties  were  notified, 
by  letter,  on  May  15,  1970,  of  the  directive 
citing  the  October  1  deadline  and  requesting 
notification  to  us,  within  45  days,  of  their  In- 
tent. 

3.  In  a  letter  dated  May  8,  1970,  from  the 
BHI  RO,  Denver,  we  were  requested  to  com- 
plete some  worksheets,  provided  by  them, 
pertaining  to  Extended  Care  Facilities  having 
one  or  more  deficiencies  In  physical  environ- 
ment and  disaster  planning.  This  letter  also 
Indicated  that  we  were  to  advise  them  of  the 
status  of  the  nine  facilities,  referred  to  above, 
regarding  progress  of  installation  of  sprinkler 
systems  as  of  June  15. 

a.  We  completed  the  worksheets,  as  re- 
quested, and  returned  them. 

4.  In  a  letter  dated  June  9,  1970,  from  the 
BRI  RO,  Denver,  we  were  Informed  that  the 
letters  of  April  30  and  May  8,  1970  (referred 
to  above)  should  not  have  referred  to  wood- 
frame  construction,  specifically,  but  rather, 
should  have  stipulated  "all  facilities  with 
less  than  one-hour  flre  resistance." 

a.  This  did  not  affect  us,  as  we  had  made 
this  determination  at  the  onset. 

5.  In  a  letter  dated  July  30,  1970,  from 
the  BHI  RO,  Denver,  we  received  some  addi- 
tional worksheets  on  non-accredited  hospital 
providers  to  complete,  requesting  certain  data 
regarding  physical  environment  and  disas- 
ter plan  area  deficiencies  as  noted  In  their 
most  recent  survey  report.  Also,  this  letter 
Indicated  that  deadlines  previously  set  had 
been  extended  to  September  30,  1970  as  the 
date  when  evidence  must  be  submitted  to 
Indicate  Intent  to  comply  with  the  sprinkler 
requirement;  and  December  31.  1970  as  the 
date  when  sprinklers  must  be  installed. 

a.  Worksheets  were  completed  and  mailed 
August  6.  1970. 

6.  A  telephone  call  was  received  from  BHI 
RO,  Denver,  requesting  a  list  of  protected 
woodframe  Hospitals  and  Extended  Care  Fa- 
cilities in  the  state. 


a.  This  request  was  referred  to  the  Hos- 
pital Construction  Section  of  this  Division. 
Mr.  Walt  Moyle  furnished  them  with   the 
names  of  the  following  33  facilities: 
hospttals 

Stillwater  Community  Hospital,  Columbtis. 

Livingston  Memorial  Hospital,  Livingston. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Lewlstown. 

Garfield  County  Hospital,  Jordan. 

Liberty  County  Hospital,  Chester. 

Barrett  Hospital,  Dillon. 

Carbon    County    Memorial    Hospital,    Red 

Lodge. 

Sweet    Grass    Community    Hospital,    Big 

Timber. 

Teton  Memorial  Hospital,  Choteau. 
Wheatland  Memorial  Hospital,  Harlowton. 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Hospital,  Llbby. 
Daniels  Memorial  Hospital,  Scobey. 
Dahl  Memorial  Hospital,  Ekalaka. 
McCone  County  Hospital,  Circle. 
Malta  Hospital,  Malta. 
Granite  County  Hospital,  Phlllpsburg. 
Fallon  County  Hospital,  Baker. 
Big  Sandy  Medical  Center.  Big  Sandy. 
Sheridan  Memorial  Hospital,  Plentywood. 
Ruby  Valley  Hospital,  Sheridan. 

EXTENDED    CARE    FACILITIES 

Liberty  County  Hospital,  Chester. 
Roundup  Memorial  Nursing  Home,  Round- 
up. 
Wayside  Sanitarium,  Missoula. 
Park  View  Acres,  Dillon. 
Valley  Convalescent  Hospital,  Billings. 
Valle  Vista  Manor,  Lewlstown. 
Pondera  Pioneer  Home,  Conrad. 
Hillside  Manor,  Missoula. 
Park  Place  Nursing  Home,  Great  Falls. 
HlUcrest,  Bozeman. 
Valley  View  Nursing  Home,  Hamilton. 
Royal  Manor,  Missoula. 
Friendship  Manor,  Livingston. 

7.  In  a  letter  dated  August  6,  1970,  from 
BHI  RO,  Denver,  we  were  requested  to  fill 
out  Individual  reports  on  each  of  the  above 
listed  facilities  containing  the  following 
information : 

1.  A  statement  that  "the  roof  and  floor  con- 
struction and  their  supports  of  the  building 
have  one-hour  fire  resistance,  and  stairways 
and  other  openings  through  floors  are  en- 
closed with  partitions  having  one-hour  flre 
resistance." 

3.  List  the  protective  measures  that  are 
available  In  lieu  of  automatic  sprinkler  pro- 
tection. 

3.  List  any  additional  protective  measures 
(detection    system,    flre    doors    or   barriers, 

flre  alarm  system,  etc.)   that  are  necessary. 

4.  List  any  other  factors  which  should  be 
considered  (layout  of  building,  special  con- 
struction features,  etc.)  in  assessing  the  fire 
safety  hazards  of  the  facility. 

Each  report  should  be  signed  by  the  State 
Flre  Marshal  or  other  authorized  individual. 

a.  We  held  up  completion  of  this  report 
until  Mr.  Penttlla  and  I  returned  from  Den- 
ver on  September  19,  where  we  were  to  dis- 
cuss the  sprinkler  directive. 

b.  On  September  18,  we  referred  the  four 
questions  on  the  33  facilities  to  the  Hospital 
Construction  Section  of  this  Division  and 
requested  reply  by  September  25,  at  which 
time  the  report  will  be  mailed  to  Denver. 

8.  On  August  26,  1970,  I  mailed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tlemey,  Director,  BHI, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  expressing  our  concern 
regarding  the  sprinkle  directive  and  sug- 
gested that  Ionized  smoke  detection  systems 
connected  to  an  alarm  system  be  acceptable 
in  lieu  of  sprinkler  systems  as  being  more 
specifically  patient-safety  oriented  than 
sprinklers.  As  of  this  date,  we  have  received 
no  answer  to  this  communication. 

9.  On  September  2,  1970,  I  sent  essentially 
the  same  letter  referred  to  In  No.  8  above,  to 
Mr.  Richard  Stevens,  National  Flre  Protec- 
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tlon  Association.  Boston,  Mass.  To  date,  we 
have  received  no  reply. 

10.  On  September  3,  1970,  we  received  a 
letter  from  the  BHI  RO,  Denver,  requesting 
submission  of  our  past-due  reports  referred 
to  In  No.  7  above. 

a.  We  advised  them,  by  telephone,  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  assemble  the  data 
until  September  30,  1970. 

11.  In  a  letter  dated  September  4,  1970 
from  the  Director  of  Medical  Assistance, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  were 
enclosures  from  the  Associate  Regional  Com- 
missioner, Medical  Services.  Title  19,  stat- 
ing In  essence,  that  the  Montana  Flre  and 
Safety  Code  Is  not  acceptable  In  that  It  does 
not  completely  embrace  NFPA  Life  Safety 
Code,  21st  edition  1967  (which  requires 
sprinkler  systems  in  protected  and  unpro- 
tected woodframe  health  care  facilities). 
This  letter  states,  however,  that  I,  as  the 
licensing  agent,  can  make  a  written  state- 
ment on  each  Individual  facility  where  I 
deem  that  the  lack  of  a  sprinkler  system  In 
that  facility  will  not  adversely  effect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patients. 

a.  Our  reply  to  this  letter  was  that  we 
were  aware  of  the  problem  as  It  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us,  frequently,  over  the  past 
120  days;  and  that  we  were  opposed  to  the 
Federal  directive,  and.  In  fact,  have  been 
qtilte  verbal  about  our  discontent.  I  also  In- 
formed him  that  the  Flre  Marshal  and  I 
would  be  attending  a  meeting  regarding  the 
sprinkler  directive  on  September  18  In  Den- 
ver and  that  I  would  communicate  further 
with  him  after  that  date.  I  further  stated 
that  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to  waive 
any  state  law  standards  or  regulations — this 
authority  rests  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

12.  Mr.  William  Penttlla,  Montana  State 
Fire  Marshal,  and  I  attended  a  meeting  on 
September  18,  1970  in  Denver  for  purposes 
of  discussing  the  sprinkler  directive  with 
the  BHI  Regional  Office  and  Central  Office 
representatives.  All  other  state  agencies  in 
Region  8  were  represented.  They  listened  to 
what  we  had  to  say,  but  It  appeared  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  prior  to  coming  to  Den- 
ver and  were  not  amenable  to  any  suggested 
deviations  or  changes. 

a.  We  were  informed  at  the  meeting  that 
NFPA  Life  Safety  Code,  21st  Edition,  1967, 
will  apply  to  all  certified  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid health  care  facilities.  The  Code  states 
that  sprinkler  systems  will  be  required  in  all 
protected  and  unprotected  woodframe  health 
care  facilities. 

13.  The  September  2.  1970  Federal  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  35,  No.  171  contains  several  proposed 
changes  in  regulations  governing  the  condi- 
tions of  Medicare  In  Hospitals  and  Extended 
Care  Facilities: 

1.  NFPA  Life  Safety  Code,  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  must  be  compiled  with. 

2.  Carpet  and  carpet  assemblies  In  patient 
care  areas  of  Hospitals  and  Extended  Care 
Facilities  shall  have  a  flame  spread  rating  of 
not  more  than  75  when  rated  as  a  result  of 
certain  prescribed  tests. 

3.  Fire  and  smoke  systems  providing  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  building  are  Installed 
and  Inspected  regularly. 

a.  On  September  22,  1970,  we  responded  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  regard- 
ing the  above,  as  follows: 

1.  We  stated  that  the  term  "as  amended 
from  time  to  time"  would  be  impossible  to 
Implement  because  our  Legislature  meets 
only  every  two  years  and  any  changes  In 
state  law  would  have  to  be  voted  on  by  them. 

2.  We  stated  that  carpet  requirements 
should  Include  provisions  for  smoke  density 
and  toxicity  ratings. 

3.  "Flre  and  smoke  alarm  systems"  should 
be  changed  to  read  "fire  or  smoke  alarm 
systems." 

14.  The  Association  of  Directors  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Facility  Licensure  and 


Certification  Programs  will  be  discussing  Life 
Safety  Codes,  including  the  sprinkler  direc- 
tive, at  their  meeting  In  San  Francisco  the 
week  of  September  28,  which  I  will  be  at- 
tending. I  know  there  Is  much  opposition 
to  these  requirements  at  the  state  level  and 
possibly  some  changes  In  the  directive  will 
be  made  as  a  result.  I  talked  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Dr.  George  Warner, 
on  September  23,  and  Indicated  heavy  state 
opposition  and  he  promised  to  follow-up  on 
my  request  to  communicate  with  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

Our  opposition  to  this  directive  Is  based 
on  the  following: 

1.  An  ionized  smoke  detection  system 
connected  to  ui  alarm  system  Insures  early 
warning  of  fire  and  provides  for  safe  removal 
of  patients. 

2.  A  sprinkler  system  Is  designed  pri- 
marily for  protection  of  material  things 
such  as  buildings.  These  systems  require  In- 
tense heat  to  activate.  There  have  been  In- 
stances In  this  state  where  patients  have 
burned  to  death  before  the  sprinkler  system 
discharged. 

3.  The  cost  of  installing  a  smoke  detec- 
tion system  is  much  less  than  installarion 
costs  for  a  sprinkler  system.  For  42  installa- 
tions, a  conservative  comparison  of  costs  Is 
approximately  $600,000  to  $250,000.  which 
necessarily  will  result  In  Increased  health 
care  costs  to  the  consumer. 

4.  In  some  areas  in  the  state,  water  pres- 
sure Is  Insufficient  to  operate  a  sprinkler 
system. 

5.  Extreme  temperatures  In  the  state 
cause  difficult  maintenance  problems  in 
sprinkler  system  Installations. 

6.  Many  of  our  present  hospitals  and  some 
presently  under  construction  were  and  are 
being  built  with  Federal  money  (Hlll- 
Burton-FHA)  and  under  present  conftruc- 
tion  guidelines  are  not  required  to  Install 
sprinkler  systems,  yet  upon  completion  would 
require  such  an  Installation  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  Federal  health  care  programs. 

7.  We  are  a  wood-producing  state,  yet  this 
directive  tends  to  discourage  wood  construc- 
tion. 

15.  In  the  event  we  are  required  to  adhere 
to  the  directive,  and  It  appears  we  will  be.  It 
will  be  necessary  to : 

1.  Revise  our  Hospital,  bong-term  Care, 
and  Mental  Health  licensing  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  adopt  NFPA  Life  Safety  Code,  2l8t 
Edition,  1967,  which  may  require  Legislative 
action. 

a.  Delete  all  references  to  approval  of 
smoke  detection  systems  In  lieu  of  sprinkler 
systems. 

2.  Require  all  health  care  facilities  not 
now  sprinkled  but  participating  In  Federal 
Health  Care  Programs  Title  18  and  19  to  have 
sprinkler  systems  Installed  by  December  31, 
1970,  or  have  certification  terminated. 

3.  The  Montana  Hospital  Association  and 
the  Montana  Nursing  Home  Association  have 
been  advised  regarding  these  directives,  and, 
for  some  reason,  they  have  not  reacted  either 
positively  or  negatively.  I  believe  this  Is  due 
to  their  not  fully  understanding  the  situa- 
tion ...  or  vrtshful  thinking.  If  and  when 
the  Impact  comes,  I  am  quite  certain  they 
win  voice  their   concerns  loud  and  clear. 

Note. — After  this  report  was  typed,  the  at- 
tached communication  was  received.  It  Is 
self-explanatory. 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Denver,  Colo.,  September  22, 1970. 
Mr.  M.  E.  LiNDBtmc. 

Medicare  Coordinator,  Division  of  Hospital 

and  Medical  Facilities,  Montana  State 

Department  of  Health,  Helena,  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  LiNDBtmc:   The  meeting  on  fire 

safety  conducted  In  Denver  on  September  18, 

1970,  by  BHI,  clarified  the  action  that  must 

be  taken  by  State  Agencies  In  Implementing 


the  new  Medicare  requirements  for  sprinkler 
Installation  In  wood-frame  facilities.  Al- 
though the  states  In  this  region  received  an 
extension  of  the  original  October  1st  dead- 
line for  protected  wood-frame  buildings,  such 
facilities  are  still  required  to  Install  complete 
sprinkler  systems.  A  deadline  for  sprinkler 
installation  in  these  facilities  will  be  estab- 
lished shortly,  however  we  do  not  feel  It 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  wait  until  a 
date  is  set  before  notifying  the  affected  pro- 
viders. I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  inform 
each  wood-frame  facility  of  this  sprinkler 
requirement  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt 
of  this  letter.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  mone- 
tary Investment  Involved  will  be  substantial, 
In  most  cases,  and  facilities  should  be  given 
such  notice  to  enable  them  to  begin  their 
necessary  fiscal  planning.  We  will  notify  you 
of  the  established  deadline  when  such  In- 
formation Is  received  by  this  office. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLBURN  W.  Smith, 
Regional  Representative, 

Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 


State  of  Montana, 
OmcE  or  THE  Governor, 

Helena,  October  8, 1970. 
Elliott  Richardson, 

Secretary,   Health,   Education,   and    Welfare, 
Department  of  Health.   Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretart:   Montana  has  forty- 
two   hospitals   and   extended   care   facilities 
which  would  be  required  to  install  automatic 
sprinklers  by  December  31.  1970.  in  order  to 
comply    with   Bureau   of   Health    Insurance 
directives. 

I  can  fully  understand  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Edvicatlon.  and  Welfare 
would  want  to  insist  on  adequate  fire  safety 
measures,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
effort.  Patient  safety  can  be  better  assured, 
I  believe,  by  alternate  measures  which  would 
be  considerably  cheaper.  I  quote  from  a  re- 
report  by  State  Flre  Marshal  Mr.  William 
PenttUa: 

"1.  Medical  facilities  In  our  state  could 
not  comply  within  at  least  a  two  year  period. 
Sprinkler  firms  I  have  contacted  tell  me  this. 
We  are  meeting  with  them  on  October  15, 
1970. 

"2.  Although  the  supposed  purpose  of  this 
regulation  Is  life-safety,  our  office  does  not 
agree.  We  have  lost  patients  In  sprlnklered 
medical  facilities  In  our  state  when  the  heat 
buildup  was  not  sufficient  to  activate  the 
system.  Last  year's  fatality  In  the  Hardin, 
Montana  hospital  was  the  most  recent. 

"3.  We  have  had  problems  with  existing 
sprinkler  systems  in  Montana  from  freezing 
because  of  extended  severe  cold  spells.  When 
this  happens,  the  systems  are  not  put  back 
Into  service,  sometimes  for  months.  Dry  sys- 
tems are  slower  In  operation  and  we  have 
failures  with  them  as  well." 

As  I  see  It,  automatic  sprinkler  systems 
win  protect  buildings,  but  only  a  smoke 
detector  system  will  protect  the  lives  of 
I>eople. 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  Installing 
automatic  sprinklers  In  the  42  facilities 
would  be  $600,000.  It  will  definitely  Increase 
the  cost  of  medical  care,  which  your  ad- 
ministration Is  attempting  to  control. 

I  propose  that  you  permit  an  alternative 
solution  through  authorization  of  the  in- 
stallation of  an  approved  smoke  detection 
system,  with  automatic  sprinklers  to  be  used 
only  In  flre  hazardous  areas,  such  as  the 
storage  of  Inflammable  supplies.  The  same 
health  facilities  could  comply  with  the  al- 
ternative proposal  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$260,000. 

I   would    appreciate    your    favorable    and 
early  response  to  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
Governor,  State  of  Montana. 
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State  of  Montana. 
Omcz  OF  State  Fire  Marshal, 

Helena,  Mont.,  October  2, 1970. 
Re    federal    requirements    for    sprlnklerlng 
xisting   hospitals,    nursing   homes   and 
■esldentlal    custodial    facilities,    except 
;hose    of   fire    resistive   construction    or 
3ne-hour      protected,      noncombustlble 
jonstrucilon  not  over  one  story  In  height 
vithin  a  few  months. 
Dr.  JOHN  S.  Anderson, 
ive  Director, 
of  Health  : 
appears   from  our   point   of   view   that 
top   level   action   should   be   taken   to 
forestall  enforcement   of  such   a  regulation 
with  m   our   state    for   several   reasons. 

1.  Medical  facilities  In  our  state  could  not 
com;  (ly   within   at   least   a  two   year  period, 
ikler    firms    I    have    contacted    tell    me 
IVe  are  meeting  with  them  on  October  15, 
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The  federal  register  proposed  to  adopt 

Fire    Protection    Life-Safety    Code 
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an  explanation  our  office  adopted  the 

edition  of  N.P.P.A.  101  effective  January 
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application  of  this  code  our  office  uses 

10-212    entitled    "Modification    of 

Provisions"  and  does  not  require 
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sprlr  klerlng. 

10-2  21.   The  authority   having   Jurisdiction 

may    modify    the    general    rule    of    10-2111, 

abov;.  under  two  conditions: 

a.  If  the  building  In  question  was  oc- 
cupi  d  as  a  hospital  nursing  home  or  resi- 
dent al-custodial  care  institution  prior  tn 
adoption  or  amendment  of  these  require- 
men'  s 

Only  those  requirements  whose  appU- 
catloi  would  be  clearly  Impractical  In  the 
Judgnent  of  the  authority  having  Jurlsdlc- 
>hall  be  modified. 

122 — In  such  cases  the  requirements 
be  modified  by  the  authority  having 
Jurlstoictlon  to  allow  alternative  arrange- 
that  will  secure  as  nearly  equivalent 
to  life  from  fire  as  practical;  but  in 
shall  the  modification  be  less  re- 
ive or  afford  less  safety  than  com- 
with  the  corresponding  provisions 
In  the  following  part  of  this 
Some  of  the  following  requirements 
same  as  for  new  hospitals  and  nurs- 
1  lomes.  This  has  been  done  to  facilitate 
1  ise  of  the  Code  by  locating  all  require- 
men  s  for  existing  occupancies  In  one  sec- 
tion. 

4.    We   have   had   problems   with    existing 
sprii  kler  systems  In  Montana  from  freezing 
of  extended  severe  cold  spells.  When 
happens  the  systems  are  not  put  back 
service  sometimes  for  months.  Dry  sys- 
are  slower  in  operation  and  we  have 

with  them  as  well. 
y  we  suggest  that  the  Montana  Board 
;alth  communicate  these  thoughts  and 
ems  to  our  Honorable  Governor  and  to 
( Congregational  Delegation  with  the  hope 
they  can  and  will  let  the  federal  people 
our  feelings.  We  would  rather  enforce 
sprlilklerlng  on  the  state  level  as  the  au- 
thor ty  having  Jurisdiction. 

WiLXJAM  A.  Penttila, 

State  Fire  Marshal. 
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American  Ndhsing  Home  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  3, 1970. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Dean  Hart. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  material  which 
I  spoke  to  you  about  over  the  phone  on  Fri- 
day, October  30.  1970.  Included  are: 

An  ANHA  memorandum  describing  the 
August  meeting  between  SSA  and  ANHA  rep- 
resentatives. 

An  ANHA  memorandum  on  a  SSA  Bureau 
of  Health  Insurance  letter  sent  during  the 
second  week  of  October  to  the  SSA's  region- 
al offices. 

A  telegram  sent  on  September  8  to  Mr. 
Morris  Levy,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Insurance,  on  the  sprinkler  prob- 
lem. 

The  reply  letter  of  Mr.  Levy  to  the  Septem- 
ber 8  telegram. 

A  telegram  sent  to  SSA  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert M.  Ball  on  September  30  by  ANHA,  re- 
questing a  delay  of  the  deadline  for  submit- 
ting of  comments  on  proposed  regulations. 

A  letter  from  the  owner  of  a  facility  In 
Ohio  describing  the  effects  of  the  way  the 
entire  sprinkler  problem  has  been  handled. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  understanding  what  has  taken 
place.  ANHA  representatives  have  met  on 
several  occasions  with  SSA  officials  and  reach- 
ed apparent  understanding  of  each  other's 
positions  only  to  have  that  result  reversed 
by  a  subsequent  policy  statement  by  the 
agency.  To  our  members  who  are  attempting 
to  provid'  quality  patient  care,  this  contin- 
ual change  of  policy  has  distracted  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  their  needed  energy  and 
attention. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  A.  MacDonald. 
Legislative  Research  Supervisor. 

Amekican  Nursing  Home  Association, 

I  Washington,  D.C. 

'  Memorandum 

On  Friday,  August  14,  1970,  Jack  Pickens. 
Jim  Regan  and  I  met  with  Mr.  Morris  Levy. 
SSA  Compliance  Branch;  Maurice  Hartman, 
Chief,  Fiscal  and  Administrative,  SSA;  and 
Paul  Relncke.  a  Fire  Marshal,  from  Baltimore 
County,  who  serves  as  consultant  to  SSA.  We 
discussed  two  key  points: 

(1)  Problem  caused  by  SSA  letter  requir- 
ing ECF'8  of  unprotected  wood  frame  con- 
struction to  Install  sprinklers  by  October  1st. 

(2)  The  carpeting  issue  and  proposed  reg- 
ulations about  to  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Basically,  the  following  points  were  made: 

SPRINKLER    ISSX7E 

(1)  In  all  cases,  the  number  of  facilities, 
as  recorded  by  SSA,  were  lower  than  those 
Indicated  by  ANHA  members. 

(2)  SSA  letter  Intended  to  cover  "wood 
frame  construction"  as  set  out  In  220.6  of 
Code  for  building  construction. 

(3)  SSA  agreed  to  send  out  clarifying  let- 
ter to  clearly  Identify  structures  Intended  to 
be  covered. 

(4)  SSA  agreed  to  be  flexible  on  October 
1st  deadline. 

(5)  Deadline  for  California  set  for  Novem- 
ber because  of  the  number  of  facilities  in- 
volved. 

(6)  SSA  expressed  Interest  In  early  smoke 
detection  system,  if  adopted  by  Life  Safety 
Code.  Code  to  be  Issued  in  October. 

(7)  SSA  moved  into  this  area  early  be- 
cause of  concern  expressed  by  Senator  Moss, 
and  concern  expressed  by  Fountain  Subcom- 
mittee on  question  of  facilities  not  in  com- 
pliance. Levy  said  the  heat  was  on  to  pre- 
vent another  fire — if  another  fire  occurred. 


Levy  said  they  would  be  hard  put  to  ex- 
plain it. 

(8)  List  of  several  hundred  facilities  with 
safety  deficiencies  had  been  compiled  for 
Fountain  Subcommittee — list  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Subcommittee  printed  bearings. 

(9)  Regan  point  that  October  Ist  dead- 
line is  unrealistic  and  should  be  considered, 
and  that  where  structural  members  have 
been  protected,  this  should  be  considered  as 
protected  facility  and  sprinkler  now  required. 

CARPETING    ISSUE 

(1)  Levy  indicated  the  Interim  policy  in 
the  form  of  the  state  agency  letter  contain- 
ing guidelines  had  been  cleared  by  the  SSA 
General  Counsel. 

(2)  The  proposed  regulation,  soon  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  is  at  the 
Secretary's  level.  It  will  probably  require  the 
tunnel  test  or  the  Chamber  test  (Chamber 
test  was  developed  under  a  Hill -Burton 
grant).  The  requirement  will  cover  in- 
patient areas — thus  areas  will  have  to  be  de- 
fined. Also,  the  proposed  regulations  will 
cover  both  existing  and  new  facilities.  SSA 
would  like  our  recommendations  to  help 
make  regulation  effective  and  reasonable. 

(3)  SSA  will  take  a  look  at  the  facility  in 
Washington  State  (state  and  fac.  not  iden- 
tified) to  see  If  anything  can  be  done,  if  we 
supply  further  information  on  test  being 
used,  and  whether  carpeting  was  Installed 
after  the  February  letter  went  out. 

(4)  More  expensive  carpeting  probably 
will  not  meet  proposed  tests,  but  less  expen- 
sive will — reason — backing,  fluffy  fabrics  not 
fire  resistant. 

(5)  Levy  suggested  carpeting  not  be  tested 
now.  The  thought  came  out  that  If  carpeting 
is  purchased,  facility  should  obtain  an  affi- 
davit that  carpeting  will  meet  tunnel  test  or 
chamber  test. 


American  Nursing  Home  Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  16, 1970. 
To:    Executive   Board,   Executive   Directors/ 
Secretaries.   Legislative   Committee,   At- 
torneys, ECP  Conference. 
PYom:  Norman  Burch.  director,  Federal  liai- 
son. 
Subject :    Advance  copy  of  SSA  proposed  BHI 
letter  on  life  safety  code  and  installation 
of  automatic  sprinkler  equipment   and 
ANHA  Day  letter  to    SSA. 
We  are  passing  along  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  an  advance  BHI  Letter,  cover- 
ing SSA  requirements  for  the  installation  of 
automatic  sprinkler  systems.  ANHA  has  been 
working  on  this  issue  for  several  months  In 
an  effort  to  eliminate  as  many  problems  as 
possible  for  ANHA  members. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  Day 
Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tierney  of  BHI,  raising 
strong  objections  to  the  deadlines  mentioned 
on  page  two  of  the  proposed  letter.  We  are 
hopeful  Mr.  Hlemey's  office  will  revise  the 
deadline  so  as  to  make  It  uniform  in  the 
various  regions. 

[From  Fire  Journal,  July  1966) 

For  Architects  and  Builders:  Misconcep- 
tions ON  Sprinklers  and  Life  Safety 
The  enforcing  authority  who  requests  in- 
stallation of  an  automatic  sprinkler  system 
for  life  ssifety  from  fire  frequently  encounters 
objections  from  the  building  owner,  the  ar- 
chitect, or  the  engineer  made  on  the  basis 
of  some  very  erroneous  ideas.  Among  the 
more  common  are  objections  that  when  the 
sprinklers  operate  1)  there  will  be  excessive 
water  damage,  either  because  of  the  fire 
or  because  of  accidental  physical  damage  to 
the  sprinkler;  2)  the  smoke  generated  will 
obscure  exits  and  suffocate  everyone;  3)  the 
water  discharged  will  drown  everyone;  and 
4)   the  steam  generated  will  scald  everyone. 
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water   damage 


In  a  fire  situation  there  will  be  much 
less  water  damage  in  a  sprlnklered  building 
than  in  an  unsprinklered  building  because 
the  rate  of  water  application  for  extinguish- 
ment will  be  5  to  10  times  lower. 

Let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  water 
damage  under  fire  conditions  in  sprlnklered 
and  unsprinklered  buildings.  A  sprinkler  de- 
tects an  incipient  fire  and  applies  an  aver- 
age of  about  20  g.p.m.  on  the  fire.  Since  the 
system  is  also  equipped  with  a  waterflow 
alarm,  notification  that  water  is  flowing  Is 
Immediately  given,  so  that  operation  of  the 
system  comes  under  human  supervision. 

In  an  unsprinklered  building  someone 
must  discover  the  fire  and  call  the  fire  de- 
partment. This  takes  time,  and  it  also  takes 
time  for  the  fire  department  to  reach  the 
property.  During  this  period  the  fire  is  grow- 
ing. Even  If  the  building  is  equipped  with  a 
fire  detection  system  connected  to  fire  head- 
quarters (a  superior  tjrpe  of  automatic  ar- 
rangement), there  will  still  be  an  Interval 
before  the  fire  department  reaches  the  prop- 
erty. When  fire  fighters  attack  the  fire  they 
will  use  either  a  lV2-*iich  line  (100  g.p.m.,  or 
5  times  the  amount  of  water  per  minute  from 
a  sprinkler)  or  a  214 -inch  line  (250  g.p.m., 
or  10  times  the  amount  from  a  sprinkler) . 

Before  they  can  be  listed  and  labeled  by 
any  of  the  nationally  recognized  testing 
laboratories,  automatic  sprinklers  are  sub- 
jected to  some  extremely  rigorous  tests.  The 
mechanical  tests  for  sprinklers  include  a 
leakage  test  (the  sprinkler  Is  subjected  to 
500  p.s.l.  for  one  minute,  875  p.s.l.  for  one 
minute,  and  300  p.s.l.  for  30  days),  a  water 
hammer  test  (a  surge  from  50  to  500  p.s.l. 
applied  5,000  times) .  a  heating-cooling  test 
(100  alternate  exposure  cycles  of  hot  and 
cold  air) .  a  strength-of -frame  test,  and  a 
vibration  test  (at  the  rate  of  35  cycles  per 
second  and  an  amplitude  of  0.04  Inches  for 
120  hours). 

No  part  of  any  other  water  system  in  a 
building  is  subjected  to  similar  tests.  Then 
why  worry  about  leakage  from  sprinklers 
when  they  are  the  only  water-supply  devices 
In  the  building  that  have  proved  reliability? 

Insurance  companies,  which  pay  the  losses 
on  sprinkler  leakage,  have  experienced  such 
a  low  loss  record  that  the  rate  on  Insurance 
against  sprinkler  leakage  is  less  than  half 
the  fire  Insurance  rate — and  the  companies 
expect  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  con- 
tents value  will  be  Insured  against  sprinkler 
leakage.  The  major  cause  of  sprinkler  leak- 
age. Incidentally,  is  freeze-up,  which  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  in  the  heated  buildings  in 
which  sprinklers  are  Installed  for  life  safety 
from  fire. 

SMOKE 

The  amount  of  smoke  generated  by  a  fire 
depends  primarily  uf>on  the  length  of  time 
the  fire  burns  before  it  Is  extinguished.  Be- 
cause sprinkler  operation  is  automatic,  a  fire 
extinguished  by  sprinklers  will  generate  less 
smoke  than  the  same  fire  in  an  unsprin- 
klered building,  where  extinguishment  is  de- 
layed until  hose  streams  can  be  placed  in 
operation. 

Automatic  sprinklers  are  designed  to  oper- 
ate only  after  a  certain  temperature  has 
been  reached  at  the  sprinkler.  This  is  to  avoid 
sprinkler  operation  over  small  fires  that  can 
be  readily  handled  by  portable  fire  extin- 
guishers. Between  the  time  a  fire  starts  and 
the  time  the  sprinklers  begin  to  operate  there 
can  be  a  build-up  at  the  celling  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion,  including  smoke.  When 
a  sprinkler  op)erates,  some  of  the  products  of 
combustion  will  be  driven  to  the  floor,  some 
of  the  water  may  evaporate  on  its  way  to  the 
fire  (because  of  high  air  temperature);  and 
some  of  the  water  will  turn  to  steam  when  it 
hits  the  fire.  It  is  also  true  that  combustion 
is  incomplete  during  extinguishment — which 
means  some  smoke  generation.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  equate  these  conditions  mathemati- 


cally to  life  safety,  but  actual  fire  experience 
and  fire  tests  Indicate  that  the  conditions  do 
not  present  a  life  safety  problem. 

A  portion  of  the  most  recent  series  of  fire 
tests  conducted  in  Los  Angeles  In  a  school 
building '  was  specifically  aimed  at  studying 
the  applicability  of  automatic  sprinklers  to 
the  problem  of  life  safety  from  fires  in 
schools.  Thirty  test  fires  simulating  typical 
fires  that  could  occur  in  a  school  were  con- 
ducted in  sprlnklered  rooms.  Twenty-six  of 
the  test  fires  were  huge  enough  to  operate 
sprinklers — and  in  each  Instance  the  auto- 
matic sprinklers  extinguished  the  flre  before 
development  of  any  untenable  heat  or  smoke 
conditions  in  the  building's  exits  or  exitways, 
even  though  in  many  of  the  tests  in  class- 
rooms transoms  were  open  between  the  class- 
room and  the  corridor. 

Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  physically 
and  mentally  capable  person  would  stay  in  a 
small  room  with  a  fire  large  enough  to  op- 
erate a  sprinkler,  since  the  conditions  within 
the  room  would  certainly  be  uncomfortable 
(although  not  necessarily  potentially  fatal). 
If  the  room  were  large  enough  for  the  occu- 
pant to  experience  no  discomfort  up  to  the 
time  of  sprinkler  operation,  no  condition  cre- 
ated by  sprinkler  operation  would  be  fatal. 
This  point  has  been  proved  by  observers  In 
fire  tests  who  stayed  in  a  room  until  the 
sprinklers  had  completely  extinguished  the 
fire.  There  are  also  supporting  case  histories 
of  fires. 

For  example.  In  a  fully  occupied  hospital 
nursery  defective  vrtring  to  an  incubator 
caused  Ignition  of  curtains.  As  flames  spread 
up  the  curtains,  the  heat  fused  a  sprinkler. 
Water  from  the  sprinkler  extinguished  the 
flre.  When  the  thoroughly  doused  Infants 
had  been  checked  and  their  bedding  had 
been  changed,  It  was  determined  that  none 
of  the  babies  had  suffered  in  the  slightest 
from  the  experience. 

Another  case  shows  that  sprinklers  can 
help  to  prevent  serious  injury.  In  this  in- 
cident, a  guest  smoking  In  bed  in  his  hotel 
room  fell  asleep  and  the  cigarette  ignited 
the  bedding.  Uninjured,  the  guest  was 
awakened  by  the  cold  water  discharging  from 
a  fused  sprinkler.  In  the  words  of  the  fire 
chief,  "This  man  would  have  died  had  It 
not  been  for  the  efficient  work  done  by  the 
automatic  sprinkler." 

browning 

A  person  standing  under  an  operating 
sprinkler  is  In  no  more  danger  of  drowning 
than  if  he  were  standing  out  In  a  heavy 
rain^and  he  is  In  50  times  less  danger  of 
drowning  than  If  he  were  standing  under  a 
shower. 

At  15  psl  a  nominal  Vb-lhch  sprinkler  dis- 
charges about  20  gpm.  At  a  distance  of  4  feet 
below  the  sprinkler,  the  discharge  pattern 
is  about  16  feet  In  diameter  and  the  averjge 
water  density  per  square  foot  is  about^lO 
gpm.  This  density  is  the  equivalent  of  atlx>nt 
one  inch  of  rain  an  hour — quite  a  heav^raln- 
fall.  but  not  at  all  unusual.  A  shower  head 
has  an  average  water  discharge  rate  of  about 
4  gpm.  At  a  distance  from  the  shower  head 
where  the  spray  is  one  foot  in  diameter,  the 
density  of  water  discharge  per  square  foot  is 
5.1  gpm.  or  about  50  times  the  density  from 
the  sprinkler  under  the  conditions  previously 
cited. 

steam 

The  amount  of  steam  generated  in  putting 
out  a  flre  will  be  the  same  whether  the  water 
comes  from  a  sprinkler  or  from  a  hose  noz- 
zle. However,  there  will  be  a  smaller  amount 
of  steam  when  sprinklers  extinguish  a  flre 
than  in  an  unsprinklered  building  when  hose 
streams  are  used,  because  (as  was  pointed  out 


»  Operation  School  Burning  No.  2,  published 
by  the  National  Flre  Protection  Association. 
352  pages.  Price  $5.75. 


above,  under  "Smoke")  the  flre  in  an  un- 
sprinklered building  will  be  much  larger  be- 
fore water  Is  applied.  Thus  more  water  will 
be  required  for  extinguishment,  and  more 
steam  will  be  formed. 

Richard  E.  Stevens. 
NFPA  Assistant  Technical  Secretary. 


American  Nursing  Home  Association, 

October  16,  1970. 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tderney. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance.  Social 
Security  Administration,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Appreciate  very  much  opportunity  to  re- 
view advance  copy  of  propKJsed  bill  re  adop- 
tion of  life  safety  code — Installation  of  auto- 
matic sprinkler  equipment.  While  proposed 
letter  represents  effort  to  explain  require- 
ments for  sprinkler  systems  in  certain  facili- 
ties. American  Nursing  Home  Association 
must  object  strongly  in  behalf  of  Its  mem- 
bers, to  the  discriminatory  treatment  and 
requirements  for  the  different  regions.  Re- 
spectfully urge  that  before  BHI  letter  is  dis- 
tributed, the  deadline  for  flrm  contracts — 
January  31,  1971 — be  made  uniform  for  all 
regions.  ANHA  especially  concerned  about 
language  containcKl  on  page  2  suggesting 
possible  termination  of  certain  facilities.  Ex- 
tremely unfair  +0  set  different  deadlines,  since 
all  local  areas  have  difficult  problems  in  com- 
plying with  new  requirements  on  such  short 
notice.  Appreciate  continuous  cooperation 
and  urge  your  favorable  c  jnsideratlon  of  this 
request. 

Respectfully. 

C.  Robert  Harberson. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Social   Security   Administration. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Subject:  Adoption  of  Life  Safety  Code — 
Installation  of  Automatic  Sprinkler  Equip- 
ment. 

This  BHIL  provides  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  requirement  of  automatic 
splnkler  equipment  and  definitions  and 
other  information  to  assist  you  in  dealing 
with  providers  of  services  who  may  be  re- 
quired to  Install  sprinkler  equipment. 

During  the  last  several  months,  we  have 
consulted  with  a  number  of  fire  safety  ex- 
perts who  inform  us  that  it  is  potentially 
very  dangerous  if  persons  who  are  not  am- 
bulatory are  housed  in  a  wood -frame  con- 
structed health  facility  that  Is  not  protected 
by  an  automatic  sprinkler  system.  These  ex- 
perts Include  top-level  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  and  the 
North  American  Fire  Marshals  Association. 
Additionally,  section  1863  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  im- 
pose, as  a  requirement  for  provider  partic- 
ipation In  Medicare,  higher  standards  re- 
quired by  States  as  a  condition  to  the  pur- 
chase of  services  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. Effective  January  1,  1970.  the  Medic- 
aid program  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Life  Safety  Code,  the  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Flre  Protection  Association  {rec- 
ognized experts  In  the  fire  prevention  field), 
and  the  standards  became  applicable  to 
Medicare  extended  care  facilities  on  the 
same  date.  The  Life  Safety  Code  requires 
automatic  sprinkler  equipment  in  all  ex- 
tended care  facilities  and  hospitals  of  wood- 
frame  construction.  On  September  2,  1970, 
we  published  our  proposed  revised  extended 
care  facility  and  hospital  regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  revisions  include 
the  adoption  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  In  the 
Medicare  Conditions  of  Participation  for  Ex- 
tended Care  Facilities  and  Nonaccredlted 
Hospitals. 
timetable   for   installation   of    automatic 

SPRINKLER    EOUIPMENT 

Originally,  BHI  established  October  1  as 
the  deadline  for  installation  of  sprinkler 
equipment  in  all  wood-frame  (protected  and 
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II  rotected)    extended    care    facilities   and 

noqaccredlted  hospitals.  However,  the  Octo- 

1  deadline  was  temporarily  waived  for 

:ected  wood-frame  constructed  facilities 

Bglons  VI  through  X  (Kansas  City,  Dallas, 

ver.  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle)  because 

1  he  large  number  of  wood-frame  providers 
hese  regions  and  the  problems  encoun- 
ter d  m  arranging  for  sprinkler  Installation. 
We  have  now  set  January  31,  1971,  as  the 
deadline  for  these  facilities  to  have  a  firm 
cor  tract  for  the  installation  of  sprinkler 
eq\  Ipment,  with  the  system  Installed  short- 
ly hereafter.  All  other  extended  care  faclU- 
tlei  and  nonaccredlted  hospitals  (I.e.,  un- 
protected wood-frame  providers  In  all  re- 
gie IS  and  protected  wood-frame  providers  In 
res  ons  I-V)  should  have  had  the  equlp- 
me  -i*^  Installed  or  In  process  of  Installation 
by  October  1.  If  these  facilities  have  not  com- 
pli<  d.  termination  may  be  In  order. 

I  ollowlng  Is  a  summary  of  the  most  com- 
mo  nly  asked  quesUons  about  the  Life  Safety 
Co<  le  and  the  sprinkler  requirement. 

1.  What,  specifically.  Is  the  LUe  Safety 
Co<le? 

The  Life  Safety  Code  Is  a  publication  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
wh  ch  was  organized  In  1896  to  promote  the 
sclnnce  and  Improve  the  methods  of  fire 
pre  tectlon.  The  Code  is  revised  and  updated 
api  roximately  every  3  years.  The  most  re- 
cert  edition  of  the  Code  Is  dated  1967.  Its 
.  pii  pose  Is  to  specify  measures  which  will 
pre  vide  the  degree  of  public  safety  from  fire 
wh  ch  can  reasonably  be  required.  It  covers 
cor  struotlon.  protection,  and  occupancy  fea- 
tvu  8s  to  minimize  danger  to  life  from  fire, 
sm  >ke  fumes,  or  panic.  It  also  lists  specific 
sta  idards  of  fire  resistive  construction.  The 
re<]  ulrements  for  hospitals  and  nursing 
hoines  are  included  In  the  institutional  oc- 
cu]  ancy  chapter  of  the  Code. 

; .  Please  enumerate  the  construction  types 
as  defined  In  section  220  of  the  Life  Safety 
Co<  le. 

I  ecause  of  the  technical  nature  of  this  In- 
for  nation,  we  are  enclosing  It  as  an  attach- 
me  It  for  your  information. 

3  Which  of  the  construcUon  types  enum- 
era  ;ed  In  the  Code  are  required  to  be 
spr  nklered? 

Section  10-2341  of  the  Life  Safety  Code 
pre  vides  automatic  sprinkler  protection  shall 
be  provided  throughout  all  hoepltals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  residential-custodial  care  fa- 
oiU  iles  except  those  of  flre-reslstive  construc- 
tio  1  or  1-hour  protected  noncombustible 
cor  structlon  not  over  one  story  in  height. 
Th  srefore.  wood-frame  constructed  facilities 
mv  St  be  sprlnklered. 

4 .  What  guidelines  as  to  sprinklering 
she  old  be  used  when  two  or  more  types  of 
cor  structlon,  one  type  of  which  requires  an 
aui  omatlc  sprinklering  system,  occvir  in  the 
sar  le  building  and  are  not  separated  by  a  fire 
wa  1  (as  defined  in  section  10-1131  of  the 
Llf  !  Safety  Code)? 

1  he  entire  building  Is  subject  to  the  re- 
strctions  of  the  least  flre-reslstive  construc- 
tlo  I  type  and  would  need  to  be  sprlnklered. 
Sin  :;e  all  types  of  construotion  not  speclfi- 
cal  y  excluded  by  the  Life  Safety  Code  must 
evf  ntually  be  sprtnklered,  some  facilities 
ma ,'  wish  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  sprin- 
kle-Ing  tha  entire  building  rather  thai\ 
bu!  Iding  the  fire  walls. 

5 ,  What  action  Is  to  be  taken  if  a  certified 
ext  jnded  care  facility  that  requires  the  In- 
sta  latlon  of  a  sprinkler  system  to  meet 
Me  ilcare  requirements  is  attached  to  an 
un  .prtnklered   JCAH   accredited   hospital? 

T  he  extended  care  facility  and  the  hospital 
wo  lid  need  to  be  separated  by  a  fire  wall  as 
del  ned  in  section  10-1131  of  the  Life 
Sal  sty  Code.  However,  the  significant  point 
het  i  is  that  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Act  redltatlon  of  Hospitals  is  including  In  Its 
lat  St  standards  the  necessity  for  compliance 
wit  ti  the  Life  Ssifety  Ce)de.  We  have  been  in- 
for  ned  by  the  JCAH  that  this  requirement, 
wh  ch  wli:  be  eflfectuated  in  early  1971,  will 


be  enforced  along  with  all  other  JCkR  re- 
quirements. Therefore,  if  any  extended  care 
facility  that  requires  the  installation  of  a 
sprinkler  system  to  meet  Medicare  require- 
ments is  attached  to  a  JCAH  accredited  hos- 
pital that  requires  sprinklers,  they  should 
be  reminded  that  by  our  requirements  now 
and  those  of  JCAH,  which  wUl  be  effective  in 
a  few  months,  the  entire  facility  must  in- 
stall an  automatic  sprinkler  system. 

6.  Are  heat  and  smoke  detection  devices 
acceptable  in  lieu  of  sprinklers  in  a  wood- 
frame  building? 

No,  the  Life  Safety  Code  does  not  recognize 
heat  and  sniOke  dertces  as  an  alternative  to 
sprinkler  Installation  in  a  wood-frame  build- 
ing. 

7.  Is  an  allegation  of  low  water  pressure 
or  extreme  cold  an  acceptable  justification 
for  not  Installing  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system  ? 

No,  we  have  learned  that  sprinkler  com- 
panies have  designed  special  systems,  and 
techniques  to  de^l  with  low  water  pressure 
and  that  a  properly  housed  reservoir  or  vault 
will  nert  freeze. 

8.  The  number  of  sprinkler  Installation 
companies  in  our  Stare  is  limited.  These  few 
companies  have  a  heavy  workload  as  a  result 
of  the  Medicare  sprinklering  directive. 
Should  we  terminate  health  faclUtles  that 
have  valid  contracts  with  the  sprinlcler  com- 
panies to  Install  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem but  will  be  unable  to  have  the  Job  com- 
pleted   by  the   Medicare   deadlines? 

No,  we  recognize  this  may  be  a  problem  and 
as  long  as  a  valid  contract  to  Install  sprin- 
klers exists,  a  termination  would  be  inappro- 
priate. 

9.  Who  Is  responsible  for  the  identification 
of  wewd-frame  providers  in  the  State? 

BHI  has  no  accurate  data  on  facilities  of 
wood-frame  construction.  The  responsibility 
for  identifying  woexl-frame  nonaccredlted 
hospitals  and  extended  care  facilities  rests 
with  the  State  health  departments,  and  it 
is  they  who  have  to  furnish  us  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  such  facilities  so 
identified  so  that  appropriate  action  can  be 
taken. 

10.  What  action  should  the  State  agency 
take  If  they  have  policy  questions  with  re- 
spect to  specific  we)od-frame  providers  which 
they  are  unable  to  resolve? 

The  State  tigencles  should  clearly  Identify 
the  problem  In  such  cases  and  forward  them 
to  the  health  Insurance  regional  office  as 
quickly  as  pe)ssible. 

11.  Some  States  have  been  slow  In  pro- 
viding the  health  insurance  regional  offices 
with  status  reports  on  the  efforts  of  identified 
wood-frame  providers  to  Install  sprinklers. 
How  critical  is  It  that  such  stattis  reports  be 
furnished? 

Very  critical.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
gressional Interest  and  Involvement  regarding 
the  Issue  of  fire  safety  in  health  facilities, 
and  It  is  mandatory  that  we  stay  on  top  of 
the  situation  and  that  otir  target  dates  are 
met. 

12.  Thus  far,  Socia!  Security  has  only  di- 
rected that  wood-frame  constructed  facilities 
be  sprlnklered.  Does  this  mean  that  other 
types  of  construction  which  the  Life  Safety 
CcKle  requires  be  sprlnklered  will  not  be  asked 
to  do  so  by  SS A? 

No,  we  Intend  to  follow  the  Life  Safety 
Code's  requirements  regarding  construction 
types  which  require  sprinklers.  We  will  even- 
tually request  that  all  types  of  construction 
not  specifically  excluded  by  the  Life  Safety 
Code  definition  be  sprlnklered.  We  began 
with  wood-frame  facilities  because  fire  safety 
experts  advised  us  that  this  type  of  con- 
struction. If  unsprinklered,  presents  the  most 
potentially  dangerous  situation. 

13.  Will  access  hewpltals  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Life  Safety  Code? 

Yes.  we  do  not  believe  that  health  faclU- 
tles should  be  excluded  from  our  safety  re- 
quirements because  of  their  size  or  location. 


14.  The  Life  Safety  Code  has  numerous 
other  fire  safety  requirements  in  addition  to 
sprinklering.  How  quickly  are  State  agencies 
expected  to  enforce  these  requirements? 

We  realize  that  health  facilities  will  need 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  be  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Life  Safety  Code.  While  we  cannot  permit 
any  potentially  dangerous  fire-safety  hazards 
to  exist  In  these  facilities,  we  expect  to  move 
at  an  enforcement  pace  that  all  providers 
will  be  able  to  meet. 

15.  Is  It  true  that  sprinkler  systems  them- 
selves are  potentially  dangeroxis  to  patient 
safety? 

Following  Is  an  article  written  in  the  July 
1966  Issue  of  Fire  Journal  by  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Stevens  who  is  currently  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
and  Secretary  to  the  Life  Safety  Code's  Com- 
mittee to  Safety  to  Life,  which  we  believe 
responds  most  adequately  to  this  question. 
Thomas  M.  Tiebney, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 

Standard  Ttpes  op  Botldino  Construction 
AS  Defined  n*  SEemoN  220  of  the  Life 
Safety   Code 

noncombustible  constbuction 

Definition:  That  type  of  construction  in 
which  the  walls,  partitions,  and  structural 
members  are  of  noncombustible  construction 
not  qualifying  as  Fire  Resistive  Construction. 

FIEE-RESISTIVE   CONSTRUCTION 

Definition:  That  type  of  construction  in 
which  the  structural  members  Including 
walls,  partitions,  columns,  floor  and  roof  con- 
structions are  of  noncombustible  materials 
with  fire  resistance  ratings  not  less  than 
those  specified  in  the  following  table. 

The  two  classifications  are  Identified  by  the 
required  fire  resistance  of  floors  as  a  matter 
of  convenience. 


Fire  resistance  rating  of 
structural  members  in  hours 


Classification 
3  hour      2  hour 


Bearing  walls  or  bearinj  portions  of  walls, 
exterior  or  interior.  Bearing  walls  and 
bearing  partitions  must  have  adequate 
stability  under  Are  conditions  in  addition 
to  the  specified  lire  resistance  rating 4  3 

Nonbearing  walls  or  portions  of  walls,  exte- 
rior or  interior.  No  noncombustible.  Fire 
resistance  may  be  required  in  such  walls 
by  conditions  such  as  fire  exposure,  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  lot  lines,  occupancy 
or  other  pertinent  conditions.   NC  NC 

Principal  supporting  members  Including  col- 
umns, trusses,  girders,  and  beams  for  one 
floor  or  roof  only 3  2 

Principal  supporting  members  Including  col- 
umns, trusses,  girders,  and  beams  for 
more  than  1  floor  or  roof ..  4  3 

Secondary  floor  construction  members,  such 
as  the  beams,  slabs,  and  joists  not  affect- 
ing the  stability  of  the  building  3  2 

Secondary  roof  construction  members^  such 
as  beams,  purlins,  and  slabs  not  affecting 
the  stabihty  of  the  building 2  1!-^ 

Interior  partitions  enclosing  stairways  and 
other  openings  through  floors.  1-hour 
noncombustible  partitions  may  be  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions 2  2 

Protected  Noncombustible  Construction. 
Noncombustible  Construction  may  be  de- 
signated Protected  Noncombustible  Con- 
struction when  bearing  walls  or  bearing  por- 
tions of  walls,  exterior  or  Interior,  are  of 
noncombvistible  construction  having  a  min- 
imum fire  resistance  rating  of  2  hours  and. 
are  stable  under  fire  conditions:  roof  and 
floor  construction  and  their  supports  have 
1-hour  fire  resistance;  and  stairways  and 
other  openings  through  floor  are  enclosed 
with  partitions  having  1-hour  fire  resistance. 

ORDINARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Deflnltion:  That  type  of  construction  in 
which  exterior  bearing  walls  or  bearing  por- 
tions of  exterior  walls  are  of  noncombustible 
construction  having  a  minimum  flre  resist- 
ance of  2  hours  and  stability  under  flre  con- 
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dltlons;  nonbearing  exterior  walls  are  of 
noncombustible  construction;  and  in  which 
the  roofs,  floors,  and  Interior  framing  are 
wholly  or  partly  of  wcxid  (or  other  combus- 
tible material)  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
required  for  Heavy  Timber  Construction. 
Fire  resistance  may  be  required  for  nonbear- 
ing exterior  walls,  and  fire  resistance  addi- 
tional to  that  specified  may  be  required  for 
bearing  walls  or  bearing  portions  of  walls, 
by  conditions  such  as  occupancy,  location 
with  respect  to  lot  lines,  flre  exposiire,  and 
other  pertinent  conditions. 

Protected  Ordinary  Construction.  Defini- 
tion: Ordinary  Construction  may  be  desig- 
nated Protected  Ordinary  Construction  when 
roof  and  floor  construction  and  their  sup- 
ports have  1-hour  flre  resistance,  and  stair- 
ways and  other  openings  through  floors  are 
enclosed  with  partitions  having  1-hour  fire 
resistance, 

WOOD  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 

Deflnltion:  That  type  of  construction  In 
which  exterior  walls,  bearing  walls  and  par- 
titions, floor  and  roof  constructions  and 
their  suppor"i,s  are  of  woexl  or  other  com- 
bustible material,  when  the  construction 
does  not  qualify  as  Heavy  Timber  Construc- 
tion or  Ordinary  Construction, 

Protected  Wood  Frame  Construction.  De- 
finition: Wood  Frame  Construction  may  be 
designated  Protected  Wood  Frame  Construc- 
tion when  roof  and  floor  construction  and 
their  supports  have  1-hour  flre  resistance, 
and  stairways  and  other  openings  through 
floors  are  enclosed  with  partitions  having 
1-hour  fire  resistance. 


Social  Security  Administration, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

ANHA  members  continue  to  express  con- 
cern re  sprinkler  system  installation.  Prob- 
lem discussed  with  you  in  August  meeting 
by  ANHA  representatives.  At  meeting  you 
iBdicated  1 — letter  clarifying  structures  to 
be  covered  would  be  sent  out  by  SSA:  2 — 
smoke  detection  system  would  be  considered 
in  lieu  of  sprinkler  system  In  light  of  such 
provision  being  Included  in  life  safety  code 
to  be  published  in  October:  3 — considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  interpretation  that 
facilities  with  protected  structural  mem- 
bers would  be  deemed  protected  facilities 
for  purposes  of  life  safety  code.  Respectfully 
request  comments  and  information  on  these 
points  as  ANHA  representatives  understood 
them  following  meeting  with  you. 

In  view  of  urgency  appreciate  early  re- 
sponse and  your  cooperation  on  this  im- 
portant problem. 

Frank  Rinehart. 


Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  September  15, 1970. 
Mr.  Frank  Rinehart, 

Deputy    Director,    American    Nursing    Home 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Rinehart:  This  is  to  confirm  the 
information  Mr.  Maurice  Hartman  of  my 
staff  gave  to  Mr.  Norman  D.  Burch  on  the 
telephone  in  response  to  your  telegram  of 
September  9.  You  have  raised  questions  on: 
whether  clarifying  instructions  have  been 
sent  to  the  field  on  which  facilities  would 
be  required  to  install  automatic  sprinkler 
equipment;  whether  a  smoke  detection  sys- 
tem could  be  substituted  for  a  sprinkler 
system  if  such  a  provision  was  incorporated 
In  the  Life  Safety  Code;  and.  If  protected 
wood-frame  constructed  facilities  could  be 
exempt  from  the  provision  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code  which  requires  automatic  sprinkler 
equipment. 

Subsequent  to  our  August  meeting  with 
Mr.  Burch,  we  reviewed  the  instructions  we 
had  sent  to  the  field  and  felt  that  our  com- 
munications were  specific.  Essentially,  we 
have  told  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
regional    offices    (who    have    informed    the 


State  agencies)  that  all  wexxl-frame  ex- 
tended care  facilities  must  have  automatic 
sprinkler  equipment  (regardless  of  whether 
they  are  protected  or  unprotected  wood- 
frame  buildings).  The  deadline  for  the  in- 
stallation of  sprinklers  for  all  unprotected 
wood-frame  extended  care  facilities  is  Oc- 
tober 1,  1970.  And  in  our  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Atlanta  Regions,  the  same 
deadline  applies  to  protected  facilities.  Be- 
cause of  the  relatively  large  numbers  of  pro- 
tected wood-frame  facilities  in  some  of  the 
western  States,  we  have  not  yet  set  a  dead- 
line for  the  installation  of  sprinkler  equip- 
ment, although  we  expect  to  do  so  shortly. 
Where  efforts  are  underway  to  comply  with 
this  requirement,  our  regional  offices  have 
been  Instructed  to  provide  some  additional 
time  for  actual  Installation. 

The  Life  Safety  Code  requires  automatic 
sprinklers  in  all  health  facilities  which  are 
not  classified  as  being  constructed  of  fire- 
resistive  materials  or  1-hour  protected  non- 
combustible materials.  We  have  no  indication 
that  this  requirement  will  be  changed  In  the 
new  addition  of  the  Life  Safety  Code.  Nor 
any  smoke  or  heat  detector  devices  be  sub- 
stituted for  automatic  sprinkler  equipment. 

Please  iet  me  know  if  there  Is  any  addi- 
tional information  I  can  give  you.  As  we 
move  ahead,  we  would  very  much  like  to 
have  your  ideas  on  how  to  best  Implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  B.  Levy, 
Assistant   Bureau   Director,   Division   of 
State  Operations.  BHI. 


Social  Security  Administration. 
Re  comments  due  October  2,  1970  on  pro- 
posed regulations  on  fire  safety  and  car- 
peting tests  requirements.  Respectfully 
urge  a  sixty  day  extension  for  comments  to 
be  filed  in  view  of  meetings  of  National  Flre 
Protection  Assewlatlon  held  Just  yesterday 
and  further  meetings  to  be  held  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  all  of  which  will  have  Is- 
sues pertinent  to  pending  proposed  regula- 
tions. Respectfully  urge  delay  until  SSA  and 
Interested  parties  have  benefits  of  decisions 
reached  at  NPPA  meetings.  Would  appre- 
ciate reply  by  wire  prior  to  October  2  dead- 
line. 

C.  Robert  Harberson. 


and  addition  of  new  rooms  the  cost  was  over 
$50,000. 

We  have  fire-proofed  accexrdlng  to  stat« 
rules  and  regulations.  A  few  yeras  ago  we 
installed  a  flre  alarm  system  which  is  con- 
nected directly  to  our  local  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  this  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Our  employees 
are  continually  trained  with  regard  to  fire 
safety  and  flre  rescue  operations. 

In  1969,  I  was  told  that  I  should  install 
sprinklers  In  both  fire-proof  boiler  rooms  and 
to  put  self  closures  on  all  the  flre  doors — 
which  I  did. 

It  seems  each  time  an  Inspector  comes 
the  pressure  seems  to  be  for  forms,  forms  and 
more  written  matter.  Patient  care  does  not 
seem  to  enter  into  the  picture  at  all.  We 
feel  that  good  patient  care  Is  far  more  im- 
portant. 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  State  Health  Department  stating  I  would 
have  to  Install  sprinklers  in  both  of  my  con- 
necting buildings  which  will  cost  over  $18,- 
000.  I  went  to  the  state  office  yesterday  to 
tell  them  that  this  Indeed  wouid  be  a  ter- 
rible hardship  and  was  told  that  wasn't  all 
I  would  have  to  do.  They  then  handed  me 
a  six  page  letter  telling  of  more  things  that 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  require- 
ments. 

Believe  me  this  was  a  terrible  blow.  I  have 
always  tried  to  keep  up  with  or  ahead  of 
any  and  all  requirements  but  this  Is  utterly 
ridiculous.  This  is  forcing  me  to  bankruptcy. 

I  think  this  is  me>st  unfair.  I  know  there 
are  new  homes  that  are  quite  plush  but  they 
do  not  begin  to  have  as  good  a  reputation 
as  we  do.  This  Is  something  I  have  given 
my  life  to  nnd  I  surely  feel  you  can  help 
me — If  you  will. 

As  of  May,  1969.  we  have  been  classed  as  a 
Skilled  Nursing  Home  and  want  desperately 
to  stay  on  the  Medicare  program  and  also 
give  our  patients  the  very  best  of  care. 

We  would  surely  like  to  have  you  come  visit 
our  Nurs'ng  Home  anytime  you  can  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  I  am  telling  things 
as  they  are. 

Sincerely, 

Venus  Mann  Doylf, 
Administrator,   Mann   Nursing   Home. 
Inc. 


Mann  Nursing  Home,  Inc., 
Westerville,  Ohio,  June  19, 1970. 
American  Nursing  Home  Assot:iATioN, 
Washington,  DC: 

To  say  that  I  am  at  my  wits  end  is  putting 
it  mildly.  I  have  been  In  the  Nursing  Home 
business  some  twenty-three  years  and  I  have 
put  all  of  my  life's  hopes  and  work  into  help- 
ing make  life  better  for  our  older  population. 
This  has  not  been  done  with  a  solely  mone- 
tary gain  in  mind.  It  has  been  done  also 
because  of  my  genuine  feelings  toward  these 
older  people  and  also  because  of  a  terriflc 
need  for  someone  to  help  them  and  their 
families. 

For  the  wonderful  care  given,  my  home 
has  grown  to  a  total  capacity  of  56  patients 
but  for  several  reasons  we  have  cut  back  to 
50  patients.  Our  home  has  mainly  grown  to 
this  point  by  referrals  from  relatives  and 
friends  of  former  patients.  As  you  know,  this 
Is  the  best  kind  of  advertising. 

I  have  always  done  everything  the  State 
of  Ohio  Inspectors  have  told  me  to  do  be- 
sides much  more  and  the  state  Inspectors 
tell  me  repeatedly  they  wish  everybody  co- 
operated as  well. 

I  have  a  one-floor  plan  home  which  I  have 
added  to,  making  lovely  rooms  with  adjoin- 
ing bathrooms.  There  Is  also  an  Executone 
signal  system  In  each  room  and  bath.  Last 
year  In  order  to  bring  things  up  to  where  I 
felt  they  should  be.  I  added  a  lovely  therapy 
room,  dietician  office  and  enlarged  the 
kitchen.  We  also  changed  a  4-bed  ward  Into  a 
beautiful  dining  room.  With  this  remodeling 


American  Nursing  Home  Assocution, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  30, 1970. 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Ball, 

Commissioner,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Ball:  In  accordance 
with  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 
set  forth  in  the  Federal  Register  (September 
2,  1970)  and  the  authorization  of  an  exten- 
sion (October  2,  1970)  of  the  period  for  sub- 
mission of  comments,  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  recommendations  for  considera- 
tion before  final  regulations  are  adopted  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  The 
specific  proposed  rules  which  we  refer  to  are 
those  that  would  amend  Sections  of  the  Con- 
ditions of  Participation  (Sections  405  1022 
and  405.1134)  to  require  extended  care  facili- 
ties and  certain  hospitals  to  meet  new  fire 
and  safety  regulations. 

In  regard  to  the  basis  of  our  request  on 
September  30  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
for  comments,  the  National  Flre  Protection 
Association  (NFPA)  Life  Safety  Committee 
acted  on  the  sprinkler  Issue  and  the  1970 
recommendations  of  Its  Sectional  Commit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Occupancies.  It  recom- 
mended to  the  NFPA  Board  of  Directors  that 
the  proposed  Toronto  floor  amendment,  re- 
quiring Installation  of  both  automatic 
sprinkler  systems  and  automatic  flre 
warning  systems  In  all  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  be  rejected.  In  lieu  of  that 
amendment,  the  Sectional  Committee  was 
directed    to    make    a    study    of    alternative 
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metl  lods  for  possible  Inclusion  In  the  1973 
Life  Safety  Code.  The  NFPA  Board  of  Di- 
rectc  rs  will  be  meeting  December  8,  1970,  to 
cons  der  the  Safety  to  Life  Committee's  rec- 
omn  endatlons. 


Tl  e  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
I  ehalf  of  Its  members  who  provide  ex- 
care    services    under    the    Medicare 
would  nice  to  emphasize  one  point: 
Interested  In  a  building's  fire  safety, 
It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  flre  safety  ol 
}atlents  must  be  the  foremost  concern, 
our  opinion  that  not  all  of  the  pro- 
regulations  meet  that  criteria  as  pres- 
stated  In  the  September  2nd  Federal 
er.  We,  therefore,  submit  the  following 
and  amendments  for  your  favor- 
conslderatlon. 
the    way    of    general    comments,    the 
Nursing    Home    Association    dls- 
wlth   the   concept   of   indiscriminate 
of   the   Life   Safety   Code    In    the 
regulations.  We  do  so  on  the  fol- 
basis: 

National   Pire  Protection  Association 

considers  its  Codes  as  being  purely  ad- 

.  They  state  speciflcally  that  the  Codes 

Intended  as  a  g-ulde  to  be  applied  with 

rather    than    as   arbitrary    rules" 

,  National  Fire  Codes.  Vol.  1,  1970-71, 
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Life   Safety   Code   is   also   contradlc- 
•is  to  its  safety  benefits  in  several  years, 
primary  inconsistency  occurs  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Code's  sprinkler  require- 
(Sectlon   10-234).  In  volume  6   (13E;- 
and   18(6)1    of  the   1970-71   National 
Code,  firemen  are  warned  to  use  self- 
breething   apparatus   for   protec- 
agalnst  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of 
.    smoke    and    heat    produced    by    the 
Tt  states  further  that  "sometimes 
I  prlnkler  discharge  may  be  driving  the 
steam    and    smoke    toward    the    floor, 
g  it  impossible  to  enter  the  immedi- 
ijea  for  final   extinguishment   or  over- 
Thls  result  would  be  disastrous  to 
flatlents  In  any  facility,  especially  for  any 
imbxilatory  patients,  who  have  no  self- 
breathing   apparatus   and   whose 
therefore  depend  on  someone's  reaching 


sp  rinklers 


strongly  recommend  that  alternatives 
be  accepted  which  will  protect 
of  patients  rather  than  securing  a 
bulling.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  recom- 
menc  ation  of  the  Life  Safety  Committee  at 
Nashyille  recognizes  this  need  for  alterna- 
tives 
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American  Nursing  Home  Association 

the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  in 

1  est  interest   of  pyatlent  safety  for  the 

1  Jafety  Code  to  be  accepted  in  toto. 

regard  to  the  sjjeclflc  proposed  regula- 

we   suggest   the   following   points   be 

considered : 

of  Section  405.1022  and  Sec- 

105.1134:   We  respectfully  suggest  that 

is   no  Justification   to   require   lower 

for  hospitals  than  those  standards 

for  extended  care  facilities.  In  an 

of  Sections   405.1022   and   405. 

we    find   several    requirements    under 

34    which    appear    to    be   superior   to 

We  cite,  for  example,  the  rigid  re- 

contaJned  In  Section  405.1134(a) 

'corridor    handrails";     405.1134(a)(7), 

on  of  hoToslng  of  handicapped  per- 

tbove  the  street  floor";  405.1134 (a)  (9) , 

is  maintained  in  good  repair  .  .  ."; 

(a)  (11),    "handling   and   storage   of 

and    405.H34(a)  (11)  (1),    "shock- 

and  sparkproof  equipment."  We  find 

cc^parable  reqixirements  under  Section 

which  govern  hospital  standards. 

Safety  of  Patients  (Section  405. 

)  :    We    recommend    this    section    be 

after  the  phrase  "from  time  to  time" 

lude    "except    for    existing    facilities, 

facilities  satisfy  .  .  ."  It  is  our  ob- 

;   to   make   it   clear   that   new   major 
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Structural  requirements  not  be  applicable  to 
existing  facilities.  This  objective  is  In  con- 
formity with  provisions  set  forth  by  the 
NFPA  Committee  on  Laws  and  Ordinances  in 
its  statement  on  "Provisions  of  Retroactivity 
and  Variances"  (National  Fire  Codes,  Vol.  8, 
1970-71,  aM-12).  The  Life  Safety  Code  itself 
provides  explicitly  for  existing  facilities  to 
be  excluded  from  subsequent  amendments 
to  the  Code  in  Section  10-2121  (a) . 

The  basis  for  this  concern  occurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  several  existing  State  fire  codes  which 
have  different  major  structural  requirements 
that  are  in  conflict  with  the  Life  Safety  Code. 
One  example  Is  in  regard  to  the  widths  of 
corridors  in  existing  facilities,  the  Life  Safety 
Code  requires  48  inches,  while  all  facilities 
built  under  the  State  of  Missouri's  flre  code 
have  45  inch  corridors.  There  are  numerous 
other  such  conflicts  wblch  need  to  be  dealt 
with  individually. 

"Stelner  Tunnel  Test"  and  "TJL  Chamber 
Test"  (405.1134[31)  :  The  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  accepts  the  Stelner  Tun- 
nel Test  or  the  TJL  Chamber  Test  for  newly 
Installed  carpeting  ir  ECP's.  However,  we 
strongly  urge  the  proposed  regulation  be 
amended  to  make  clear  that  such  testing  and 
the  cost  of  such  testing  ue  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  carpeting  manufacturer  and 
that  proper  documentation  be  provided  in 
advance  before  installation  of  such  carpet- 
ing. 

We  recommend  further.  In  connection  with 
this  requirement  and  In  keeping  with  the 
NFPA  Committee  recommendation  cited  eair- 
lier,  that  the  new  test  only  apply  to  newly  In- 
stalled carpeting.  Existing  carpeting  should 
be  exempt.  This  approach  would  enable 
facilities  to  phase-in  new  carpeting  that  will 
meet  the  new  requirements  and  thus  come 
Into  compliance  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Carpeting  Installed  in  Other  Than  In- 
patient Areas  (405.1134[41 )  ;  This  section 
would  permit  carpeting  installed  in  areas 
other  than  inpatient  areas  to  meet  the  so- 
called  "pill  test,"  promulgated  under  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  provided  such  areas 
are  separated  from  inpatient  care  areas 
by  fire  resistive  construction  or  suitable 
smokestop  partitions:  otherwise,  carpeting  in 
these  areas  is  to  meet  the  tests  cited  above. 
While  this  section  may  be  of  benefit  to  a  few 
facilities,  we  feel  it  would  be  of  little  value 
to  ECF's  or  their  patients,  since  most  of  them 
would  not  be  equipped  with  "suitable  smoke- 
stop"  partitions. 

Housing  of  Physically  Handicapped  Per- 
sons Above  Street  Level  [1134(a)(1)]:  This 
Association  views  with  some  concern  the 
requirement  contained  In  this  section  to 
prohibit  the  housing  of  "blind  and  non-am- 
bulatory or  physically  handicapped  persons" 
above  the  street  level,  "unless  the  facility  Is 
of  2-hour  fire  resistive  construction."  This 
proposal  win  have,  if  adopted,  a  severely  ad- 
verse impact  on  many  extended  care  pro- 
viders who  have  facilities  with  more  than 
one  floor  level.  Moreover,  many  of  these  pro- 
viders will  not  be  able  to  bring  their  facili- 
ties into  compliance  with  he  proposed  rule. 
While  we  have  not  received  complete  Infor- 
mation from  our  member  state  associations, 
we  have  been  advised  that  a  number  of  our 
members  will  be  forced  out  of  the  Medicare 
Program  and  out  of  business  altogether  be- 
c:iuse  they  will  be  unable  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

One  ANHA  Member,  In  answer  to  a  request 
for  information  on  this  Issue,  indicated  the 
following:  "There  are  presently  eight-flve 
converted  facilities  with  approximately  1,300 
beds  on  the  second  floor,  all  of  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  regulations  .  .  . 
Approximately  one-third  of  these  patients 
are  bed-to-chair  and  the  balance  are  ambu- 
latory with  some  type  of  assistive  device  or 
are  blind  but  ambulatory.  In  essence,  the 
government  is  putting  eighty-five  faclUtles 
.  .  .  out  of  business." 


While  this  is  only  one  comment,  it  reflects 
general  comments  expressing  grave  concern 
for  this  proposed  rule. 

We  recommend  as  an  alternative  that  a 
fire  detection  system  connected  to  a  local 
fire  station  be  utilized  in  order  to  permit 
the  housing  of  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons above  the  street  level  fioor.  While  this 
will  continue  to  present  a  heavy  burden  on 
ECP  members,  it  may  eliminate  the  serious 
problem  of  numerous  ECF's  discontinuing 
services  under  the  Medicare  Program  or  go- 
ing out  of  business  altogether. 

Shockproof  and  Sparkproof  Equipment 
1405.n34(a)  (11)  (1)]:  We  feel  this  require- 
ment is  acceptable  for  oxygen  storage  areas 
and  oxygen  administering  equipment.  In  an 
area  where  oxygen  is  being  administered,  we 
suggest  provision  for  normal  precautions  to 
be  followed,  such  as  prohibition  of  smoking, 
lighting  matches,  use  of  fiammable  liquid 
and  use  of  oils. 

coNcxirsiON 

The  American  Nursing  Home  Association 
respectfully  urges  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  the  preceding  comments  and  recommen- 
dations. We  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the 
National  Pire  Protection  Association  is  still 
developing  and  studying  the  results  of  many 
fire  safety  systems  and  that  its  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  meeting  December  8,  1970, 
on  this  very  question.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
until  agreement  is  reached  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  fire  safety  and  their  effects  on  pa- 
tients are  fully  known.  Issues  such  as  the 
sprinkler  requirement  must  be  delayed. 

We  would  like  to  reemphasize  our  deep 
concern  for  the  fire  safety  of  the  patients  in 
our  ECP  facilities.  Because  of  that  concern 
and  the  tremendous  financial  burden  on  our 
ECP  members,  we  cannot  accept  any  system 
for  which  there  remains  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  Its  life  safety  value. 

Tour  favorable  consideration  of  these  rec- 
ommendations would  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  members  of  this  Association. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  Robert  Harberson. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


[Prom  the  Choteau  Acantha, 

Choteau,  Mont.] 

Hospital  Sprinkling   System   Order   Could 

Cause  Serious  Problems 

(By  Mrs.  Robert  Nauck) 

The  once  busy  little  town  of  Choteau, 
Montana  and  business  hub  of  Teton  County 
has  become  a  ghost  town. 

The  population  has  dropped  from  around 
1,500  to  600  people.  The  hospital,  nursing 
home,  drug  store,  doctor's  clinic,  clothing 
stores  and  a  number  of  other  businesses  have 
closed  their  doors.  All  that  is  left  of  this 
once  proud  little  town  is  a  grocery  store,  a 
few  bars  and  filling  stations. 

The  above  paragraphs  could  well  be  an 
article  in  a  Great  Palls,  Missoula  or  out-of- 
state  paper  a  few  years  from  now. 

Why  did  Choteau  become  a  ghost  town? 
The  people  did  not  care  or  take  time  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  in  their  community 
or  how  they  could  help  solve  the  problems. 
When  people  get  so  absorbed  in  their  own 
little  problems  and  take  for  granted  that  Just 
because  a  business  has  been  open  for  20 
years,  that  it  will  always  be  there  when  they 
want  it.  they  had  better  think  again.  You 
the  people  of  Choteau — wake  up.  get  your 
heads  out  of  the  sand — take  a  look  around 
and  see  what  you  can  do  about  the  problems. 

The  people  of  Choteau  and  Teton  County 
have  a  problem — our  hospital.  If  nothing  is 
done  to  help  the  hospital  it  will  close  its 
doors  and  the  town  of  Choteau  will  go  with 
it. 

What  are  the  problems  at  Teton  Memorial 
Hospital?  In  order  to  stay  under  Medicare 
some  remodeling  and  a  number  of  repairs 
must  be  done.  Things  like  flre  exits,  flre- 
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proof  ceUlng  tile,  a  standby  boiler  and  the 
flre  sprinkler  system  to  name  a  few.  And 
there  are  no  funds  to  do  all  these  things. 

Why  stay  under  Medicare?  Because  60  per 
cent  of  the  people  that  are  patients  in  Teton 
Memorial  Hospital  are  under  Medicare.  The 
hospital  cannot  run  financially  on  the  re- 
maining 40  per  cent  nor  can  the  doctors 
make  a  living. 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  to  get  an  exten- 
sion on  the  deadline  date  by  which  the 
sprinkler  system  has  to  be  Installed.  The  date 
is  January  31,  1971.  Our  hope  is  to  get  the 
sprinkler  system  mandate  investigated  and 
eventually  rescinded.  The  mandate  came 
from  the  office  of  Commissioner  Robert  BaU, 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare m  Washington,  D.C. 


from  a  well  heretofore  drilled  on  such  lands 
is  imminent,  he  shall  so  report  to  the  Attor- 
ney  General,  and  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  institute  an  ap- 
propriate proceeding  In  the  United  States 
district  court  of  the  district  in  which  such 
lands  are  located,  to  quiet  the  title  of  the 
United  States  In  such  resources,  and  If  the 
court  determines  that  the  reservation  of 
minerals  to  the  United  States  In  the  lands 
Involved  included  the  geothermal  resources, 
to  enjoin  their  producUon  otherwise  than 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act:  Prowded  -That 
upon  an  authoritative  Judicial  determlna,tlon 
that  Federal  mineral  reservation  does  not  in- 
clude geothermal  steam  and  associat«l  ge- 
othermal resources  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  report  and  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  proceedings,  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall  cease. 


DISPOSITION  OF  GEOTHERMAL 
STEAM  AND  ASSOCIATED  GEO- 
THERMAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 

368. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  fS.  368)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and  as- 
sociated geothermal  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  3, 
lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "September  7, 
1965,"  and  insert  "April  4.  1962.".  On 
page  4,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "Sep- 
tember 7,  1965,"  and  Insert  "April  4, 
1962,".  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  17 
through  23,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
vert mineral  leases,  permits,  applications 
therefor,  or  mining  claims  for  more  than 
four  geothermal  leases;   and 

On  page  5,  after  line  10,  insert: 
(f)  with  respect  to  lands  within  any 
known  geothermal  resources  area  and  which 
are  subject  to  a  right  to  conversion  to  a 
geothermal  lease,  such  lands  shall  be  leased 
by  competitive  bidding:  Provided,  That,  the 
competitive  geothermal  lease  shall  be  issued 
to  the  person  owning  the  right  to  conversion 
to  a  geothermal  lease  if  he  makes  payment 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  bona  fide 
bid  for  the  competitive  geothermal  lease,  plus 
the  rental  for  the  first  year,  within  ten  days 
after  he  receives  written  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  amount  of  the  highest  bid. 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
16,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

(a)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  or  value  of  steam,  or 
any  other  form  of  heat  or  energy  derived 
from  production  under  the  lease  and  sold 
or  utilized  by  the  lessee; 

On  page  13,  line  1,  after  "byproducts," 
insert  "including  commercially  demlner- 
alized  water  for  beneficial  uses  in  ac- 
cordance  with   applicable   State  water 

l&WS  *'• 

On  page  19,  line  25,  after  "21."  insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  out  "area." 
and  insert  "area;  and". 

(b)  Geothermal  resources  In  lands  the  siu-- 
face  of  which  has  passed  from  Federal  own- 
ership but  in  which  the  minerals  have  been 
reserved  to  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
developed  or  produced  except  under  geother- 
mal leases  made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intertca-  finds  that  such  de- 
velopment is  imminent,  or  that  production 
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Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
geothermal  steam  bill  on  which  many  of 
us  have  worked  for  many  years.  The 
Senate  has  passed  this  bill.  The  House 
sent  it  back  with  certain  amendments  i 
have  conferred  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  this  side,  the  ranking  mmonty 
member  of  that  committee— who  is  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  at  this  time— the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Colorado 
(Mr  Allott)  :  I  have  conferred  with  our 
counterparts  on  the  House  Intenor  Com- 
mittee as  to  amendments  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  to  this  legislation,  and  I 
have  been  given  reasonable  assurance 
that  if  this  measure  is  amended,  as  I 
shaU  indicate,  and  my  motions  are  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  and  the  bill  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the    House    will    accept    the    suggested 
amendments.  Obviously  this  procedure 
will  avoid  the  need  for  a  conference,  and 
would  move  the  geothermal  steam  bill 
forward  so  that  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  what  we  hope  will  be 
final  approval. 

At  this  point,  before  I  make  my  mo- 
tions, Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
who  has  had  a  longtime  interest  and 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  this  area. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  those 
areas  that  the  general  public  knows  very 
little  about,  and  certainly  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  knows  very  little  about. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  matter  many 
years  ago,  and  most  of  the  times  when 
he  has  introduced  this  measure.  I  have 
been  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  him. 
Few  people  realize  the  significance  that 
this  can  have  to  some  of  our  thermal 
problems  in  this  country.  If  we  are  able 
to  develop  our  geothermal  steam  areas, 
we  will  simply  have  none  of  the  pollu- 
tion which  arises  from  the  use  of  steam 
or  hot  water,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
the  potentialities  of  it,  while  the  benefits 
will  not  extend  over  the  entire  country 
because  not  all  areas  of  the  country  have 
these  geothermal  areas,  the  potentialities 
and  the  economic  impact  can  be  tre- 
mendous. 

■We  have  worked  out  what  we  think 
is  a  reasonable  bill.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  it 
in  committee.  Now  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  seem  to  demand,  with  the  view- 
point of  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  the  viewpoint  downtown,  that  cer- 
tain modifications  should  be  made. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  basic  ob- 
jections voiced  against  the  bill  have  been 
met  by  the  amendments  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
referred.  I  wish  to  say  that  those  amend- 
ments are  perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  the  bill 
adopted  as  he  suggests. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
close  cooperation  and  the  great  spirit 
of  helpfulness  in  this  area  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  This  is  a 
great  resource.  It  is  a  potentially  vast 
source  of  energy  for  the  nearly  pollution - 
free  generation  of  electric  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  following 
motion :  ^     ^. 

First,  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  Nos.  7.  8,  9,  and  10  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (S.  368)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  disposi- 
tion of  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

Second,  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  No.  4  of  the  House  to  such 
bill  with  the  following  amendment: 
Strike  out  "four  geothermal  leases"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10,240  acres"; 

Third,  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  No.  5  of  the  House  to  such 
bill  with  the  following  amendment: 
Strike  out  "ten  days"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "thirty  days";  and 

Fourth,  that  the  Senate  disagree  with 
the  amendments  Nos.  1,2.3.  and  6  of  the 
House  to  such  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  as  I  have  stated  them 

to  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  again  today  acted  favorably  on  my 
bill  (S.  368)  to  authorize  the  opening  oi 
the  public  lands  for  the  development  of 
geothermal  steampower  and  associated 
geothermal  resources.  My  expectation  is 
that  the  House  will  act  shortly  to  com- 
plete congressional  action  and  place  the 
President  in  a  position  to  approve  the 
legislation. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  geothermal 
power  is  a  resource  of  vast  potential 
benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  word  seems 
to  be  getting  through,  for  more  and 
more  writers  are  bringing  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation. 

The  December  5,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  contains  an  excellent 
piece,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Lear,  en- 
titled "Clean  Power  Prom  Inside  the 
Earth  "  It  is  a  very  informative  article. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Environment  and  the  QuALrrT  or  Lite 
Cereo    Priito,    Mexico.— I  could   see  the 
pUlar  of  water  boiling  Into  the  sky  whUe  our 
party  was  still  miles  away  from  the  spout 
in  the  earth  from  which  it  spurted. 

I  could  hear  the  pUlar's  awesome  roaring 
long  before  I  came  to  stand  beside  It  and 
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lean    that  It  was  moving  at  the  speed  of 


sounp. 

I 
desert 
per 
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It  no  trace  of  dampness  In  the  dry, 
air  as  I  stood  there.  Though  only  20 
It  of  the  pillar  was  steam,  all  but  the 
evaporat«d  within  100  feet  of  the 
grouhd — BO  enormous  were  the  heat  and 
pressure  driving  the  water  from  below. 
W|iat    was   the    source   of   this   fabulous 
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spout  of  It  was  on  the  edge  of  a  field 

■-'een    other    blowholes    from    which 

steam   billowed  gently  eight  miles 

of  the  dormant  volcano  known  here- 

as  "the  black  hill."  The  water  and 

together  were  escaping  from  a  vast 

nd  sponge  of  porous  rock,  satu- 

wlth    brine    that    had    seeped    down 

the  desert  bed  of  the  Colorado  River. 

within  the  sponge,  the  water  reached 

_  temperature  by  conduction  from  the 

rock  below  it.  Under  that  solid  rock  lay 

""ng  magma,  pushed  up  from  Earth's 

Interior   by   an   overturning   of   the 

the  Pacific  Ocean. 

the  past  fifteen  years,  geophyslclsts  have 

to  recognize  that  this  overturning  oc- 

on  all  the  ocean  floors  and  Is  usually 

-1   by  flow  of  lava  through   the  crests 

-ocean  mountain  ridges.  The  Pacific 

somewhat  from  the  other  oceans;  In- 

of   a   mountain   chain   It    has   on    Its 

1  a  domed  blister  that  has  pushed  Its 

under   the   North   American   continent 

^i  as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi  River. 

the  last  million  or  so  years,  the  pres- 

jf  this  Intruding  dome  has  been  slowly 

T  from   the  continent  the  Baja  Call- 

penlnsiila  of  Mexico  and  the  segment 

'-•mla  lying  south  and  west  of  the  San 

Fault,   a  great  rift  In   the  planet's 

^  As  this  movement  proceeds,  the  Gulf 

rornla  gradually  widens.  Although  the 

;hus  released  Is  evidenced  by  hot  springs 

'-r   the   American    West,   the   escaping 

asserts  Itself  especially  In  the  Salton 

a  twenty-  to  nlnety-mlle-broad  geo- 

feature  that   extends   for    150   miles 

the  shores  of  the  Gulf  to  the  San  Gor- 

Pass  in  the  Santa  Rose  Mountains  of 

>rn  California. 

:ographs  taken  from  Gemini  and  Apol- 

-ecraft   suggest   that   at   the   Mexican 

the   Salton   trough   is   at   least   forty 

and  maybe  sixty  miles  wide.  Gravity 

ly  studies  indicate  that  from  the  bor- 

"thward   the  trough   Is  underlaid  by 

itary   (spongy)    rocks  to  a  depth  of 

feet.  Geologists  have  estimated  that 

in  extensive  sponge  should  hold  boiling 

enough   to  cover  somewhere  between 

billion  and  ten  billion  acres  of  land  to 

th  of  one  foot.  Cerro  Prleto,  "the  black 

Is  a  characteristic  symbol  of  this  burled 

and   here  the   Toshiba  Company  of 

is   installing  for   the  Mexicans  a   set 

•'-lily  designed   turbines  to  turn  the 

steam  into  electric  power  by  the  be- 

of  summer  1972 

Geothermal  Energy-  Commission,  an 
of  Mexico's  Federal  Electricity  Com- 
has  been  exploring  the  potential  of 
und  steam   In   the  Mexican  Valley 
last  decade.  Up  to  now.  wells  have 
I  Irilled  on  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  two 
■  -  million  acres  that  lie  above  the  sub- 
reservoir.  The  power  plant  at  pres- 
constructlon  has  a  capacity  of  75,- 
Mlowatts.    Plans   for   quadrupling   this 
'*  are  on  the  drawing  boards.  If  pre- 
of  qualified  experts  prove  reliable, 
drawn  from  beneath  the  valley  lUtl- 
may    power    the    equivalent    of    the 
Us  of  Los  Angeles, 
the    moment    the    Mexicans    are    con- 
only  with  the  steam.  But  the  wells 
0  Prleto  are  regularly  spaced  within  a 
3f  earthen  embankments  wide  enough 
ry  single-lane  motor  traffic.  Alongside 
elevated  roadways  are  ditches  running 
water,   smoking   hot.   The   rectangular 
formed  by  Intersections  of   the  em- 
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bankments  are  crusted  pebbly  white  with 
salts  deposited  as  the  escaping  water  evap- 
orates. These  salts  and  the  power  together 
could  supply  electro  chemical  plants  capable 
of  employing  as  many  as  50.000  primary 
workers.  The  usual  formulas  for  servicing 
such  industrial  complexes  call  for  five  to  ten 
secondary  workers  in  support  of  each  primary 
Job. 

It  was  this  dream  of  a  truly  golden  west 
for  Mexico,  about  1.500  air  miles  away  from 
the  national  capital  and  linked  economically 
to  the  rest  of  the  country  by  only  a  railroad 
line  across  the  Sonora  Desert,  that  brought 
me  here  as  one  of  a  chsirtered  planeload  of 
guests  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California.  Drinking  water  Is  imported  In 
bottles  from  California  to  the  town  of  Mex- 
ican, site  of  the  airport  at  which  our  plane 
landed  thirty  miles  from  Cerro  Prleto.  Yet, 
Mexican  already  has  a  half  million  resi- 
dents— more  than  double  the  population 
that  was  here  prior  to  Yankee  industrlansts' 
recent  demand  for  factory  space  for  assembly 
of  various  products  from  toys  to  trucks  in 
a  tariff-free  border  zone  where  unskilled 
workers  flock  to  find  Jobs.  This  growth  has 
taken  place  with  the  help  of  a  minimum  sup- 
ply of  electricity  from  an  oU-fueled  generator 
at  Rosarito  Beach,  which  also  powers  Tijuana 
and  one  of  the  world's  biggest  sea  water  de- 
salting plants.  A  tremendous  surge  of  new 
growth  seems  inevitable  once  Mexican  taps 
the  prodigal  source  of  electricity  under  Its 
own  back  yard. 

A  similar  burst  of  prosperity  could  be  pro- 
pelled by  geothermal  steam  north  of  the 
Mexican  border.  As  was  noted  earlier,  the 
Salton  trough  reaches  northward  froni  the 
Mexican  Valley  through  the  rich  Imperial 
Valley  of  California.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
of  the  University  of  California  Regents  was 
to  applaud  Mexican  ingenuity  and  initiative 
and  to  suggest  their  emulation  In  the  United 
States.  In  our  party  was  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex, 
professor  of  physics  and  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Geophysics  and  Planetary  Physics 
at  California's  Riverside  campus,  who  is  ded- 
icated to  a  geothermal  revolution  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  whole  American  Southwest. 

In  addition  to  the  university  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  financial  support- 
ers of  Professor  Rex's  research  include  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  and 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  competitors  in 
the  energy  market  geothermal  steam  must 
enter.  For  the  last  half  dozen  years.  Southern 
California  Edison  has  not  been  able  to  find 
a  new  fossil-  or  nuclear-fuel  power  plant  site 
acceptable  to  opponents  of  further  pollution 
of  the  air  and  water.  And  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  apart  from  Its  concern  over  price 
competition  among  oil  and  gas  and  nuclear 
fuel,  has  been  unable  to  solve  the  problem 
of  sulfur  emissions  from  oil-burning  fur- 
naces. Under  these  circumstances,  geothermal 
power  Is  attractive  because  it  can  be  gener- 
ated much  more  cheaply  than  power  from 
any  other  source;  furthermore,  under  proper 
management,  it  is  capable  of  enhancing 
rather  than  deteriorating  the  environment. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  contributes  a  gen- 
erous share  of  Professor  Rex's  working  budg- 
et. That  share  may  top  $l-mllllon  next  year. 
This  is  appropriate,  for  the  bureau's  objective 
is  measurable  only  in  the  grand  dimensions 
of  promises  solemnly  made  in  the  name  of 
American  democracy.  By  treaty  with  Mexico, 
the  U.S.  government  in  1944  agreed  that 
Mexican  farmlands  each  year  should  receive 
from  the  Colorado  River,  en  route  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  at  least  1.5  million  acre 
feet  of  water  suitable  for  Irrigation  of  crops. 
Not  only  has  this  pledge  gone  unkept;  it  has 
been  broken  more  and  more  fiagrantly  with 
the  passing  years.  Huge  flood-controlling 
dams  have  conserved  the  water  for  use  north 
of  the  border,  the  Impounded  water  has  lost 
enormous  amounts  of  Its  volume  by  evapora- 
tion imder  the  desert  sun.  the  salt  content 
of  the  water  has  risen  because  of  the  evapo- 
ration, and  the  Yankees  have  leached  the 
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salt  out  through  Irrigation  ditch  drainage 
and  dumped  It  back  Into  the  river,  finally 
leaving  the  Mexican  share  of  the  water  not 
only  sadly  depleted  but  so  heavily  laden  with 
salt  that  crops  irrigated  with  it  are  limited 
both  In  variety  and  In  yield.  Crop  failures 
are  commonplace. 

There  is  no  greater  cause  of  friction  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Two 
years  ago.  the  Congress  moved  to  demon- 
strate Its  good  faith  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  find  2.5  million  acre 
feet  of  water  per  year  to  meet  the  obligation 
to  Mexico.  This  amount  would  provide  a  safe 
margin  above  the  600.000  acre  foot  loss  that 
occurs  by  evaporation  and  otherwise  between 
Lake  Mead  (created  by  building  of  Hoover 
Dam)  and  the  Mexican  border.  During  the 
next  ten  years,  the  Congressional  act  decreed, 
the  search  for  this  missing  water  may  not  go 
outside  the  basin  of  the  Colorado.  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  concentrating  the 
search  on  three  sources:  modification  of 
clouds  to  Increase  the  amount  of  rain  feeding 
the  basin,  treatment  of  sewage  in  ways  that 
will  eventuate  in  potable  water  returnable  to 
the  basin,  and  geothermal  waters  from  be- 
neath the  basin.  Spending  for  cloud  modifica- 
tion now  totals  823-mnilon.  Arlelgh  West, 
who  has  Just  been  moved  up  into  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  echelons  of  the  bureau  from 
directorship  of  the  bureau's  third  region  at 
Boulder  City.  Nevada,  firmly  believes  that 
at  least  as  great  an  expenditure  Is  Justified 
for  Professor  Rex's  scheme  to  pipe  geo- 
thermally  heated  waters  to  the  surface  of 
the  Imperial  Valley,  take  off  the  steam  to 
generate  power,  use  the  heat  remaining  m 
the  brine  to  evaporate  the  water  (thus  slash- 
ing the  cost  of  desalination,  which  consists 
chlefiy  of  the  cost  of  heat) .  pipe  the  distilled 
water  into  Lake  Mead,  and  refill  the  geo- 
thermal reservoir  underground  with  salt  wa- 
ter from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

■The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  hopes  are 
not.  of  course,  built  on  pure  altruism.  Yankee 
rarniers  and  other  water  consumers  north  of 
the  border  would  benefit  from  dilution  of  the 
salinity  of  Colorado  River  water  as  much  as 
would  Mexican  farmers.  Awareness  of  the 
potential  Impact  has  prompted  the  largest 
water  distributor  in  Southern  California— 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Los  An- 
geles—and the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  to 
support  Rex's  work  with  research  grants. 
Both  know  that  the  combined  effect  of  the 
water  and  power  would  be  felt  all  over  the 
Southwest.  Furthermore,  the  power  when 
fed  Into  a  national  electricity  transmission 
grid  could  flow  across  the  country  to  help 
prevent  the  brownouts  that  now  plague  the 

£&St. 

The  implications  of  the  geothermal  Initia- 
tive of  Professor  Rex  and  his  team  have  Im- 
pressed the  Mexican  National  Electricity 
Commission,  and  It  has  asked  him  to  con- 
sider serving  Mexico  as  a  scientific  consult- 
ant. Some  such  practical  expression  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  is  long  pajt  due.  Until 
today,  no  Yankee  credit  can  fairly  be  ?lven 
for  Mexico's  geothermal  adventure.  All  praise 
must  go  to  the  Mexicans  themselves  and  to 
help  they  obtained  from  the  United  Nations. 

The  roaring  pillar  of  boiling  water  tJTat 
awed  all  of  us  in  the  Unlversitv  of  California 
inspection  team  here  at  Cerro  Prleto  Is  an 
authentic  coda  to  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
It  was  In  1Q39.  three  years  after  President 
Lazaro  Cardenas  expropriated  the  foreign- 
owned  petroleum  properties  In  Mexico,  that 
he  formed  the  Federal  Electricity  Commis- 
sion (CEP)  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  most  powerful  means  of  lifting  the  peas- 
ants from  poverty.  One  of  CEF's  organizers 
was  Luis  P.  de  Anda,  engineer  son  of  a  weU- 
to-do  Mexican  family,  who  multiplied  his 
inheritance  by  building  hotels. 

In  those  days,  the  big  profit  In  hotels  came 
from  spas  where  wealthy  tourists  could  soothe 
their  ailing  bodies  with  baths  in  warm  min- 
eral springs.  Therefore,  de  Anda  kept  his  eyes 
cocked  for  warm  springs  while  en4oylng  his 
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favorite  pastime  of  hiking  across  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  his  native  countryside.  As  he 
clambered  over  the  often  volcanic  rocks,  he 
came  across  many  bubbling  waters  In  which 
the  Indians  cooked  potatoes  and  chickens 
and  boiled  off  the  bark  of  reeds  they  then 
wove  into  baskets.  If  the  water  stayed  that 
hot  de  Anda  reasoned,  Mexico  might  possess 
a  source  of  wealth  far  surpassing  the  poten- 
tial of  spas.  Perhaps  the  Mexicans  could  do 
what  the  Italians  had  done  since  1904  at 
Larderello:  capture  underground  steam  in 
pipes  and  throw  It  Into  turbines  to  generate 
electricity.  ^      .^ 

He  covUd  think  of  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  drUl  holes  In  the  earth  to  test  the  Idea. 
No  reason,  that  Is.  except  his  own  lack  of 
technical  knowledge  of  geology.  He  asked  ad- 
vice of  University  of  Mexico  vulcanologlst 
Prederlco  Mooser  and  other  geologists.  The 
outcome  of  their  consultations  •was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  turned  to  Iceland, 
where  geothermal  steam  had  been  used  to 
heat  homes  since  1925.  There  was  Gunnar 
Bodvarsson,  an  Icelander  with  years  of  ex- 
perience In  exploitation  of  subterranean 
water  and  steam.  Bodvarsson  went  to  Mexico 
in  1954.  Now  a  professor  of  geophysics  at 
Oregon  State  University,  he  recalls  that  he 
studied  the  rocks  In  the  three  neighborhoods 
pointed  out  to  him  by  de  Anda  and  found 
them  all  promising  sites  of  geothermal  ac- 
tivity. 

In  the  following  year,  de  Anda  started  to 
drill  a  steam  well  on  one  of  the  sites  Bod- 
varsson had  approved — near  Path6,  in  the 
state  of  Hidalgo.  Anticipating  success  in  this 
enterprise,  de  Anda  visited  Italy  and  brought 
back  from  Larderello  an  old  electric  power 
turbine.  He  hitched  it  up  to  the  steam  pipes 
at  Path6  and  felt  vindicated  when  It  pro- 
duced usable  current. 

Luck  intervened  that  same  year  with  the 
dispatch  to  far-off  Mexican  of  a  CEF  engineer 
to  determine  what  manner  of  power  scheme 
might  provide  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  this  for- 
saken desert  region.  Outside  Mexican,  he  saw 
puddles  of  ground  water  bubbling  and  heard 
from  Irrigation  ditch  diggers  how  bursts  of 
steam  often  came  up  through  the  ditch  bot- 
toms. Aft«r  confirming  these  phenomena  for 
himself,  he  urged  de  Anda  to  extend  the  geo- 
thermal search  to  BaJa  California. 

Five  years  of  deliberation  foUowed  in  Mex- 
ico City.  The  decision  was  hard  to  make.  Not 
only  its  vast  distance  from  the  capital  but 
the  almost  total  Isolation  of  Mexican  had  to 
be  weighed.  But  de  Anda's  sense  of  destiny 
triumphed  In  the  end.  By  1960,  he  was  head 
of  the  new  CEF  agency,  the  Geothermal 
Energy  Commission  (CEO) .  Mooser,  who  had 
become  chief  geologist  fo  CEF,  Joined  him  in 
support  of  Cerro  Prieto's  first  well.  At  less 
than  2,000  feet,  the  drUlers  hit  boiUng  water 
in  1961. 

By  poetic  chance,  that  happened  to  be  the 
year  in  which  the  United  Nations  staged  a 
global  conference  In  Rome  on  unconven- 
tional sources  of  energy.  The  sun,  the  wind, 
the  tides  of  the  sea.  and  the  temperature 
gradients  of  sea  water  were  considered  along 
with  the  Inner  dynamics  of  Earth  Itself. 
When  the  conference  proceedings  came  to 
be  published,  two  of  the  three  volumes  were 
occupied  entirely  with  reports  of  research 
on  geothermal  power. 

Buoyed  by  these  data  and  by  advice  they 
obtained  from  New  Zealand  (where  geo- 
thermal resources,  first  put  to  use  In  1925. 
had  demonstrated  restUts  worthy  of  nation- 
alization In  1946),  de  Anda  and  his  asso- 
ciates applied  native  Mexican  Ingenuity  to 
development  of  an  enterprise  that  is  now 
attracting  the  Investment  Interests  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Among  the  earliest  Yankees  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  Mexican  breakthrough 
was  geologist  Robert  Rex.  In  1961,  he  was 
doing  research  for  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia, using  heat-flow  measurements  to  deter- 
mine feasible  sites  for  oil  wells  in  the  Im- 


perial Valley.  Oil  and  steam  do  not  mix.  be- 
cause the  heat  required  for  the  latter  dis- 
solves and  washes  away  the  hydrocarbon 
constituents  of  the  former.  In  the  1920'6. 
there  had  been  drilling  for  steam  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Salton  Sea.  which  has 
grown  popular  as  a  sportsmen's  haunt  since 
It  formed  in  a  below-sea-level  pocket  of  the 
valley  between  1905  and  1907  when  the  Colo- 
rado River  flooded  and  shifted  course  dis- 
astrously. Hot  water  had  been  recovered  from 
those  1920  steam  wells,  but  the  well  drillers 
felt  It  was  too  heavily  laden  with  salts  to  be 
profitably  marketed.  So  Rex's  assignment  In 
the  oil  well  hunt  of  the  1960s  boiled  down 
to  deciding  where  the  undergroimd  tempera- 
tures could  be  low  enough  to  allow  accumu- 
lation of  oil  pools. 

In  the  midst  of  this  heat-fiow  analysis. 
Rex  heard  that  the  geothermal  water 
brought  up  at  Mexican  held  a  much  lesser 
burden  of  minerals  than  did  the  Salton  Sea 
steam  wells.  Deciding  to  employ  his  fluency 
In  Spanish  to  learn  more  on  the  spot,  he 
crossed  the  border  and  picked  up  enough 
information  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
geological  formations  involved  would  favor 
the  presence  of  similar  lightly  salted  brine 
north  of  the  border.  He  looked  again  at  the 
heat  gradients  he  had  compiled  for  Stand- 
ard and  concluded  that  all  but  one  of  the 
proposed  oU  well  sites  were  too  hot  to  har- 
bor oil.  The  single  exception  he  considered 
marginal.  He  predicted  that  if  a  13,000-foot- 
deep  hole  were  drilled,  the  temperature  at 
the  bottom  would  be  500  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
A  well  was  drUled  to  the  proposed  depth. 
The  temperature  was  500  degrees.  The  water 
that  came  up  contained  the  same  percent- 
age of  salt  as  had  been  recovered  at  Cerro 
Prleto. 

This  well  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  It  alone  was  not  enough  to 
convince  Standard  that  drilling  for  steam 
would  prove  as  sound  an  Investment  as  would 
drilling  for  oil  elsewhere.  So  Standard  aban- 
doned the  leases  it  had  obtained  for  oil  ex- 
ploration. Despite  his  Inability  to  persuade 
the  company  to  enter  Intensive  research 
along  his  hne  of  thinking.  Rex  did  receive 
grants  of  Standard  research  funds  to  help 
support  his  own  studies  when  he  left  Stand- 
ard to  Join  the  University  of  California  fa- 
culty at  Riverside  in  1967.  Standard  made  a 
further  concession  to  Rex  in  token  of  Its 
belief  In  the  importance  of  fundamental  re- 
search by  allowing  him  to  take  with  him  to 
Riverside  the  heat-flow  statistics  he  had 
gathered  at  Standard's  expense  and  half  the 
staff  that  had  helped  him  in  the  gathering. 
From  that  nucleus.  In  Rex's  three  years  at 
the  university,  has  grown  a  laboratory 
manned  by  twenty  associates  and  graduate 
students  during  the  academic  year  and  by 
thirty  persons  in  the  summer  months  of 
field  work.  Key  personalities,  aside  from 
Rex  himself,  are  Israeli  geophyslclst  Tsvl  Mel- 
dav,  James  Combs  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Shawn  Belhler  from 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Tyler  Copeland  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

This  crew  has  determined  that  heat  be- 
neath the  valley  floor  is  two  to  three  times 
the  average  for  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, and  that  spongy  rock  capable  of 
holding  water  underground  Is  15.000  feet 
thick  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  and 
20,000  feet  thick  at  the  Mexican  border. 

In  the  l.OOO-square-mlle  area  covered  by 
this  exploratory  work,  seven  especially  hot 
spots  have  been  defined.  These  suggest  the 
existence  of  as  many  pools  of  burled  geo- 
thermal energy,  bubbling  at  temperatures 
above  500  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  a  total 
potential  of  twenty  mlUlon  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity and  five  to  seven  million  acre  feet  of 
distilled  water  annually  for  at  least  three 
decades  and  possibly  for  one  to  three  cen- 
turies. 

Next  spring.  Rex  and  his  associates  will  get 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  proving  out 
these  exploratory  findings.  Two  1,000-foot- 


deep  wells  wUl  be  drUled  preliminary  to  a 
major  project  set  for  next  fall:  a  6,000- foot 
weU  from  which  is  expected  to  be  drawn  boil- 
ing water  and  steam.  Later  on.  Rex  hopes, 
the    National   Science   Foundation   may   fi- 
nance a  well  that  will  go  aU  the  way  down 
to  basement  rock  and  perhaps  tap  a  magma 
chamtjer   for   the   first  time.   Data  obtained 
from  study  of  such  a  well  could  lead  to  a 
new  kind  of  mining.  In  which  the  minerals — 
Instead  of  being  dug  from  imder  the  earth — 
would  be  floated  upward  to  the  surface  and 
there  sep>arated  chemically.  Morton  Interna- 
tional. Inc.,   which  owns  some  of  the  geo- 
thermal leases  on  the  heavily  salted  waters 
under  the  Salton  Sea,  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  a  pilot  plant  salt  separation  proc- 
ess and  has  reported  this  effort  near  success. 
Rex  intends  to  accept  Mexico's  invitation 
to  serve  it  as  a  geothermal  consultant.  He 
considers  It  profitable  to  geothermal  research 
In  the  United  States  for  him  to  make  his 
sophisticated    survey    Instruments   available 
south  of  the  border.  Using  the  border  as  a 
base  line,  he  will  define  the  hot  spots  simul- 
taneously southward  and  northward  of  it  in 
gradual  progression  and  thvis  arrive  at  the 
pattern  of  heat  fiow  for  the  entire  Salton 
trough.  While  exploitation  in  the  north  is 
catching  up  with  that  In  the  south.  It  will 
be   possible   to   train   young   Mexicans   and 
young   Yankees   together  at   a   Cerro  Prleto 
well   that   has  proved   less   promising  com- 
mercially than  the  rest  of  the  wells  in  the 
field.   Techniques  of  power  generation  and 
water  desalting  will  be  taught  as  comple- 
mentary subjects. 

In  speaking  of  the  future,  Rex  hedges  his 
public  statments  with  caution.  He  notes  the 
necessity  of  refining  the  geothermal  reser- 
voirs in  order  to  prevent  subsidence  of  the 
vaUey  floor.  He  notes  that,  although  geo- 
thermal steam  Is  much  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced than  Is  nuclear  steam,  geothermal 
electricity  is  not  always  competitive  with  nu- 
clear electricity  because  nuclear  stetun 
emerges  at  high  pressures  and  high  temper- 
atures suitable  for  filling  lar?e-scale  de- 
mands, whereas  geothermal  steam  comes  out 
of  the  earth  at  relatively  low  pressures  and 
temperatures  better  fitted  for  smaller  mar- 
kets. As  a  corollary  to  this.  Rex  emphasizes 
that  geothermal  steam  alone  is  not  a  panacea 
for  the  current  power  shortage  in  the  United 
States. 

Privately,  however.  Rex  will  admit  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  geothermal  potential  of 
the  United  States  Is  considerably  greater 
than  anyone  now  supposes.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  official  figure  on  acreage  with 
demonstrated  potential  is  1,350.000.  But  no 
one  really  knows  because  a  high  percentage 
of  Itnd  throughout  the  West  (the  area  of 
promising  heat-flow  measurements)  Is  owned 
by  the  federal  goverimient  and  Is  not  now 
open  to  geothermal  exploration.  Since  1962, 
Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada  has  been  spon- 
soring a  bill  in  Congress  to  correct  this 
situation,  and  the  two  Congressional  houses 
(delayed  by  one  Presidential  rebuff)  have 
finally  passed  slightly  varying  versions  of  It 
after  writing  In  clauses  to  prevent  giveaway 
of  public  treasure  to  private  speculators.  The 
differences  remain  to  be  resolved  In  the  light 
of  White  House  Insistence  that  aU  geotherm- 
al leases  be  subject  to  competltl'e  bidding. 

At  the  United  Nations,  there  Is  strong  re- 
inforcement for  Rex's  suspicion.  A  worldwide 
conference  on  geothermal  energy  held  In  Pisa. 
Italy.  In  the  last  days  of  September  and  first 
days  of  October  1970,  heard  200  scientific  re- 
ports, including  a  significant  one  from  Rus- 
sia that  said  the  geothermal  energy  potential 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  greater  than  all  other 
Soviet  energy  sources  together.  Considering 
Russia's  huge  reserves  of  coal.  oil.  and  gas, 
the  Russian  declaration  has  staggering  impli- 
cations. A  U.N.  ofllclal  well  acquainted  with 
the  record  of  geothermal  performance  com- 
mented after  the  conference:  "We  used  to 
think  a  geothermal  field  would  last  only 
forty   years   at    most   before    becoming    ex- 
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haifeted.  We  are  now  beginning  to  think 
tha  a  geothermal  field,  properly  managed, 
ma;  last  forever."  He  cited  the  experience  of 
Itai  f .  Iceland,  and  New  Zealand  in  support  of 
thl!  view. 

1  tiat  view  may  be  extreme.  But  the  men 
wh(  hold  it  feel  justified  by  the  queries  they 
are  getting  on  prospective  geothermal  land 
lea<  es  from  such  globally  reputed  Industrial 
glai  its  as  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Shell 
Oil  Continental  Oil.  and  Union  Oil.  At  worst, 
theje  men  argue,  small  and  poor  nations  can 
cheap  subterranean  energy  to  lift  them- 
s  by  their  bootstraps  as  Mexico  is  doing 
U.N.  itself  is  sponsoring  geothermal 
exploration  in  Guatemala.  Costa 
Rick.  El  Salvador.  Nicaragiia.  Chile.  Turkey, 
and  Kenya  It  has  been  proposed 
geothermal  resources  In  the  Jordan 
valley  might  be  an  economic  force 
woi|thy  of  being  exerted  toward  a  lasting 
e  pact  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
.  Skeptics  retort  that  this  idea  may 
[lothing  more  than  a  lofty  dream.  But 
geo  hermal  energy  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  Italy,  Iceland.  New 
.  Japan.  Hungry.  India.  Indonesia, 
an(i  the  Philippines. 

le  United  States  Is  planet  Earth's  back- 
waitl  child  in  this  application  of  science  to 
Ion  of  the  environment.  The  1970 
confernce  Just  referred  to  had  been 
ted  by  the  University  of  California 
Rlvferside  campus.  No  one  in  Washington 
can  d  enough  to  pursue  the  honor.  But  the 
lans  were  enthusiastic:  so  the  confer- 
went  to  Pisa.  And  that  Is  only  one 
of  the  situation  that  has  prevailed 
his  country  for  years.  As  early  as  1890. 
hor<ies  and  greenhouses  In  Boise,  Idaho,  were 
g  heated  by  steam  issuing  from  the 
That  steam  Is  still  flowing  today  to 
customers  along  one  avenue  of  the  city. 
ifie  town  of  Klamath  Palls,  Oregon,  has 
geothermal  steam  In  similar  fashion 
(  the  1930s.  There  the  steam  comes  from 
wells  and  is  so  easily  accessible  that 
1  plumbers  make  the  connections 
rot^inely.  Five  hundred  homes,  seven 
5.  an  apartment  house,  a  nursing 
hoifie.  and  several  factories  are  supplied  with 
In  this  manner.  At  a  place  called  The 
rs.  ninety  miles  north  of  San  FVan- 
where  a  bear  hunter  in  1847  came  upon 
duarter-mile-long  gash  In  the  earth  from 
ch  steam  was  pouring  through  a  series 
'umaroles.  the  Pacific  Gas  and  ETlectrlc 
anv  now  generates  82.000  kilowatts  of 
eledtricty  and  has  nlans  for  pushing  that 
pov  er  up  to  220,000  kilowatts  by  1972. 
ow  many  Americans  are  aware  of  these 
umstances?  Do  many  know  that  eleven 
California  towns  with  power- 
ger^ratine  facilities  of  their  own  have  con- 
for  steam  they  hope  two  now 
companies — Geothermal  Re- 
International  and  Signal  Oil  and 
will  bring  up  across  the  canyon  from 
lands  now  suoplylng  Pacific  Gas  and 
Elettric?  Or  that  Standard  Oil  of  California 
holds  leases  on  large  tracts  of  potential 
geojthermal  steam  producing  property  In  the 
Im  )erial  Valley?  Or  that  Magma  Power  Com- 
and  Union  Oil  Company  are  working 
together  at  Brady  Hot  Springs.  Neveda,  with 
intention  of  pouring  geothermal  steam 
po«er  Into  the  nearby  electric  transmission 
tru  Ik  line  of  the  Sierra  Pacific  Company' 

I;  took  Congress  eight  years — years  char- 
act  !rlzed  by  steadily  heightening  population 
anc  power  crises — to  approach  agreement  on 
me  ins  of  encouraging  prospectors  to  explore 
pre  mislng  sites  of  geothermal  energy.  The 
Ion?  delay  does  not  indicate  much  top-level 
pireciation  of  regional  effects  geothermal 
en<  rgy  might  have  In  distributing  p>opulation 
ov«  r  the  apparent  waste  lands  of  the  West 
an( :  thus  relieving  the  burden  on  our  over- 
era  wded  cities. 

I  t  least  we  ought  to  discover  how  bright 
thq    promise    of    America's   geothermal    re- 
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sources  really  Is.  In  recent  weeks,  one  new 
geothermal  steam  strike  alone  moved  the 
formerly  accepted  boundary  of  the  country's 
geothermal  province  800  miles  eastward.  The 
well  was  drilled  by  James  (Pat)  Dunnlgan 
of  Abilene.  Texas,  In  the  collapsed  volcano 
cone  that  now  holds  the  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico,  nuclear  explosive  research  labora- 
tory. Within  this  caldera.  man  will  epitomize 
his  real  attitude  toward  his  environment,  his 
willingness  to  assign  unconventional  com- 
petitive values  to  sources  of  energy  that  do 
not  pollute  the  air  or  the  water  and  do  make 
possible  new  belts  of  green  In  otherwise  bar- 
ren countryside,  and  finally  his  determina- 
tion to  apply  his  Imagination  as  devotedly  to 
the  exaltation  of  life  as  he  has  applied  It  to 
life's  extermination. 

What  share  of  the  energy  supply  of  the 
United  States  could  be  provided  by  geother- 
mal steam?  That  question  Is  Impossible  to 
answer  at  the  moment  for  three  reasons. 
First,  a  dependable  source  of  geothermal 
energy  must  be  proved  out  before  It  can  be 
committed.  It  Isn't  at  all  like  a  coal-fueled  or 
oil-fueled  boiler,  which  simply  needs  to  be 
built  soundly  to  deliver  Its  promised  load. 
Second,  geothermal  sources  cannot  be  proved 
until  they  are  discovered,  and  the  discovery 
process  Is  only  now  beginning  seriously. 
Third,  a  need  for  power  must  be  confirmed 
before  any  share  In  fulfilling  the  need  can  be 
fixed. 

Most  economists  hold  that  our  present  liv- 
ing level  can  be  maintained  only  If  more 
power  is  made  available  every  year.  But  the 
RAND  Corporation,  the  California  "think 
tank"  that  acquired  global  fame  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  Its  predictions  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  study,  fi- 
nancially supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  deterrnlne  whether  an  ever- 
upward  splrallng  energy  supply  really  Is  nec- 
essary or  can  even  be  Justified.  The  same 
question  was  raised  at  the  1970  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  officers  and  corporate  associates 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Physics  by  All 
Bulent  Cambel,  Wayne  State  University's 
executive  vice  president  for  academic  af- 
fairs and  director  of  a  sweeping  White  House 
Inquiry  into  energy  problems  of  the  nation 
seven  years  ago. 

Cambel  conceded  that  "there  Is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  production  of  power  Is 
the  main  source  of  the  environmental  blight 
that  engulfs  us  everywhere."  But  he  said  he 
"simply  cannot  conceive  of  returning  to  ani- 
mate power  to  supply  energy  consumed  by 
modern  Industry.  Not  only  would  this  be 
Impossible  technologically;  we  would  also  re- 
ject It  on  moral  grounds.  Were  we  to  be 
naively  Inclined  to  substitute  animate  power 
for  electrical  power,  we  would  have  to  In- 
crease the  world's  animal  population  im- 
mensely. In  a  food-hungry  world,  this  would 
be  going  In  the  wrong  direction." 

Cambel  saw  no  hope  of  early  Improve- 
ment In  the  prevailing  power  shortage  for 
the  following  reason:  In  this  country,  en- 
ergy consumption  has  been  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  7  to  10  p)er  cent.  But  new  power 
plant  construction  planning  has  been  based 
on  an  earlier  acceleration  of  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  reliability  requirements  (e.g., 
to  take  care  of  unexpected  loads  and  gener- 
ator down-times)  call  for  a  20  per  cent  ex- 
cess capacity  that  "does  not  exist  In  sev- 
eral metropolitan  areas"  and  cannot  be  pro- 
vided in  a  hurry. 

"Yet,"  Cambel  continued,  "several  Imme- 
diate expedients  are  well  known.  TTiese  are 
expanding  the  Interconnections  among  util- 
ity systems,  and  installing  gas  turbine  and 
diesel  generating  units.  We  could  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  having  still  another  option, 
magnetohydrodynamlcs,  had  we  not  dras- 
tically curtailed  the  associated  research  and 
development  funds." 

Fear  of  thermal  pollution  from  power  gen- 
eration, "although  a  real  one,  should  be 
handled  with  less  hysteria,"  he  said.  "In- 
stead of  rejecting  nuclear  plants  outright, 


more  research  should  be  conducted  regard- 
ing site  levels  of  thermal  pollution;  nor  have 
we  made  exhaustive  studies  of  Judicious  de- 
sign and  placement  of  outlets,  or  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  plant  sites.  Generated  power 
could  be  transmitted  and  distributed  by 
means  of  superconducting  underground  ca- 
bles. Although  still  in  the  research  stage, 
there  Is  Indication  that  such  cables  are 
feasible." 

Cambel  said  categorically  that  "the  lim- 
itation of  energy  consumption  lies  not  In 
any  shortage  of  resources  but  In  environ- 
mental limitations."  When  fossil  fuel  re- 
serves, uranium  and  thorium  reserves,  the 
nuclear  fusion  potential  of  deuterium  in  sea 
water,  and  non-depletable  energy  sources 
(hydro,  aero,  geothermal,  tidal,  and  solar) 
are  all  considered  together,  man  need  not 
fear  an  energy  shortage  for  billions  of  years. 
Because  some  fuels  are  more  abundant  than 
others,  however,  careful  decisions  must  be 
made  concerning  when  to  switch  from  one 
fuel  to  another.  But  these  are  easy  in  com- 
parison to  the  effectuation  of  controls  over 
environmental  pollution.  The  best  hope.  In 
Cambel's  opinion.  Is  creation  of  new  counter- 
technologies  that  will  Improve  upon  the 
natural  environment  that  our  present  tech- 
nologies  originally   sought   to   modify. 

Government  subsidies  and/or  tax  write- 
offs should  be  provided  to  industry  to  stim- 
ulate creativity  through  competition,  Cam- 
bel proposed.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the 
possibility  of  developing  household  hydro- 
carbon fuel  cells  that  would  obtain  their 
supply  of  gas  from  coal  gasified  with  heat 
produced  by  nuclear-fueled  electric  power 
plants.  The  external  electric  wiring  leading 
Into  a  house  would  be  abandoned,  but  the 
wiring  Inside  the  house  would  continue  In 
use.  The  power  used  in  this  system  would 
compete  with  the  power  supplied  by  public 
utilities. 

Another  example:  Direct  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  Join  In  encour- 
aging automobile  makers  to  metamorphose 
Into  providers  of  vehicles  for  all  modern 
modes  of  transportation. 

Cambel  also  advocated  that  "every  con- 
ceivable fiscal  encouragement"  be  given  to 
manufacturers  who  Invent  appliances  capa- 
ble of  doing  accustomed  work  with  less  en- 
ergy. Such  devices  would  Include  microwave 
ovens  and  stoves  to  replace  conventional  gas 
and  electric  kitchen  stoves;  ultrasonic  dish- 
washers and  laundering  machines  to  replace 
washers  that  thresh  water  about;  electric 
chemllumlnescent  lighting  panels  to  replace 
Incandescent  and  fiuorescent  lighting  fix- 
tures; and  thermoelectric  refrigeration  and 
air  conditioning  units  to  replace  conven- 
tional compressor-driven  coolers. 

In  short,  the  Cambel  prescription  for  to- 
morrow's energy  research  and  development 
is  vigorous  orientation  toward  less  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  without  curtailing  human 
comfort. 


ROBERTA  SCOTT,  1970  POSTER 
CHILD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  a  story  that  probably  is  on 
all  wire  services  and  I  understand  may 
be  subject  to  further  news  comments.  1 
shall  read  the  first  paragraph : 

Parents  of  Roberta  Scott,  13-year-old 
Wichita  student  who  is  the  1970  Poster  Child 
for  the  National  Association  of  Retarded 
Children,  have  been  Informed  she  will  not 
have  her  picture  taken  with  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  that  sentence  in  itself 
indicates  the  fact  that  Roberta  Scott  did 
not  have  her  picture  taken  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  But  the  implication,  of 
course,  is  in  the  following  sentence: 


December  Jf,  1970 

Roberta  was  the  first  black  child  selected 
as  the  NARC  poster  girl.  A  new  poster  girl 
for  1971  will  be  selected  In  February. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Roberta  Scott, 
have  visited  with  her,  and  her  mother, 
when  I  spoke  at  the  Kansas  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  meeting  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  on  April  24  of  this  year.  I 
wish  to  clarify  the  confused  situation. 

The  implication,  of  course,  is  clear  in 
this  story  and  in  other  reports  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  heard:  that  be- 
cause Roberta  Scott  is  black,  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  have  his  picture  taken 
with  her.  Of  course,  this  is  ridiculous  on 
its  face ;  but  there  are  those  who  seek  to 
imply,  at  every  opjxirtunity,  that  this 
President  is  prejudiced  and,  therefore, 
failed  to  respond. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows  that 
President  Nixon  personally  had  no  idea 
of  who  Roberta  Scott  was,  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  poster  child,  the  fact  that 
she  was  white,  black,  or  brown.  In  any 
event,  because  of  a  late  request  by  NARC 
and  because  of  scheduling  difficulties, 
the  picture  was  not  taken. 

This  morning  I  talked  with  Mrs.  Huey 
Scott,  Roberta  Scott's  mother,  and,  of 
course,  they  expressed  disappointment. 
Every  American  would  like  to  visit  the 
President — or  almost  every  American 
would  like  the  President — whether  he  be 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  whether  he 
be  Nixon  or  Johnson  or  Kennedy  or  Ei- 
senhower, or  the  next  President.  But  al- 
most every  American  realizes  that  this 
is  not  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  simply 
wants  to  point  out  that  Roiberta  Scott  is 
an  outstanding  young  lady  who  has 
made  great  progress  in  overcoming  a 
very  serious  handicap.  Her  parents  are 
hard-working  Kansans.  Certainly,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  wants  Roberta 
Scott  to  have  all  the  recognition  she  de- 
serves. The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  a 
vital  interest  in  handicapped  Americans 
and  a  particular  interest  in  those  handi- 
capped  Americans   who   reside   in   the 
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state  of  Kansas.  I  would  suggest  that 
Roberta  Scott  may  yet  have  her  wish. 
Roberta  may  yet  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  I  understand  the  dis- 
appointment she  must  feel,  and  feel  cer- 
tain President  Nixon  will  respond  prop- 
erly when  he  learns  of  the  incident. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  I  wish  to  ab- 
solve the  President  himself  from  any 
shortcoming  in  this  particular  instance 
and  to  point  out  that,  with  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  requests  made  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  personal  visitations  or  personal 
appearances  or  private  visits,  he  does 
remarkably  well. 

I  recall  that  a  few  months  ago,  the 
President  spent  approximately  40  min- 
utes with  the  mayor  of  Wichita,  Price 
Woodard,  and  Mrs.  Woodard.  The  mayor 
is  black,  an  outstanding  citizen  and  a 
very  outstanding  mayor. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  rises  at 
this  point  to  state  positively  that  the 
wire  story  implications  are  patently  false. 
I  have  indicated  as  much  to  Mrs.  Scott 
this  morning.  She  understands  that  per- 
haps much  may  be  made  of  this  incident 
in  an  effort  to  embarrass  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  But,  again,  let  me 
comment  on  a  positive  note  that  Roberta 
Scott  is  an  outstanding  yoimg  lady.  We 
are  proud  that  she  is  a  Kansan,  and 
hopeful  that,  in  the  near  future,  she 
may  have  her  wish  of  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER   7,    1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  1 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  December  7, 
1970,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  December  4,  1970: 

U.S.  DiSTKiCT  Courts 
Robert  E.  Varner,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district    Judge    for    the    middle    district    of 
Alabama,    vice   a   new   position   created    by 
Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970. 

U.S.  Marine  Corts 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment    to   the 
grade  of  major  general : 

John  R.  Chalsson  Alan  J.  Armstrong 

Oscar  P.  Peatross  George  C.  Axtell 

Edwin  B.  Wheeler  Foster  C.  Lahue 
Robert  P.  Keller 

The  following  named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 

Arthur  B.  Hanson. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  apf>olntment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 


William  C.  Chip 
Ralph  H.  Spanjer 
Robert  F.  Conley 
Fred  E.  Haynes,  Jr. 
Lawrence  F.  Snoddy, 

Jr. 
Ross  T.  Dwyer,  Jr. 
Samuel  Jaskllka 
Kenneth  J.  Houghton 

The  following  named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Richard  Mulberry,  Jr. 


Joseph  C.  Fegan,  Jr. 
Leslie  E.  Brown 
Jay  W.  Hubbard 
Charles  S.  Robertson 
Duane  L.  Faw 
Mauro  J.  Padallno 
Edward  S.  Frls 
Frank  C.  Lang 
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UNITED    SERVICE     CLUB     INAUGU- 
RATES   "OPERATION   REUNION" 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, December  5,  there  will  touch  down 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
airplanes  which  wUl  bring  to  some  Amer- 
ican families  the  best  Christmas  present 
they  could  receive — the  GI  sons  and  hus- 
bands home  from  Vietnam  for  the  holi- 
days. This  is  being  made  possible  by  the 
United  Service  Club's  "Operation  Re- 
union"— which  provides  roundtrip  trans- 
portation between  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  for  as  little  as  $369. 

This  $369  is  less  than  half  of  the  reg- 
ular air  fare  to  Vietnam  and  is  well  below 
the  originally  planned  "special  price"  for 
Vietnam  servicemen  of  $700  The  $700 
price  was  a  mirage.  It  was  just  too  high 
to  be  within  the  grasp  of  most  GIs.  But 


$369  will  mean  Christmas  at  home  for 
many  who  otherwise  could  not  dream  of 
such  a  trip. 

"Operation  Reunion"  is  a  cooperative 
venture  by  the  United  Service  Club,  a 
nonprofit  organization,  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways.  The  great  Pan  Am 
Corp.  deserves,  I  believe,  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  making  its  facilities,  including 
its  ticket  offices,  available  for  the  opera- 
tion. Pan  Am  is  providing  these  facilities 
and  services  to  the  United  Service  Club 
with  the  understanding  that  any  certi- 
fied carrier  can  be  used  for  flight.  The 
operation  is  not  limited  to  Pan  American 
aircraft. 

Gen.  Creighton  Abrams.  MACV  com- 
mander, annoimced  the  new  leave  policy 
for  men  in  Vietnam,  which  provided  that 
men  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
month  of  service  would  be  eligible  for  2 
weeks'  leave  if  their  units  could  spare 
them.  It  was  designed  to  give  as  many 
men  as  possible  a  chance  to  go  home  for 
the  holidays.  The  policy  provided  that  a 
man  must  have  a  return  ticket  In  hand 


before  he  leaves  Vietnam.  When  the  new 
policy  was  announced  it  was  said  that  a 
"cut-rate  fare"  of  around  $700  would  be 
provided  for  servicemen  who  could  obtain 
leave.  While  this  is  below  the  lowest 
regular  ticket  price — which  is  some 
$969 — it  was  still  too  high.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  instrumental  In 
getting  a  low-priced  air  fare  of  $69  for 
round-trip  chartered  flights  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  initiated 
earlier  this  year.  That  special  fare,  which 
is  still  in  operation,  was  established  by 
the  United  Service  Club.  I  asked  the 
United  Service  Club  if  they  coiild  pro- 
vide a  similar  service  for  the  men  in 
Vietnam,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Pan  Am  they  have  come  up  with  the 
S369  flight. 

I  understand  that  today  there  are 
double  lines  at  most  of  the  ticket  counters 
in  Vietnam  waiting  to  buy  tickets  for 
"Operation  Reunion"  flights.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  low  fare  has  made  the 
flight  possible  for  many  QI's,  and  for 
their  sake  I  am  very  happy. 


rhe  "Operation  Reunion"  flights  will 
tate  men  from  Vietnam  to  Oakland, 
c4uf.,  and  additionally  will  take  them 
far  as  Chicago  and  New  York.  The 
al  fares  are  $442  for  those  going  as 
as  Chicago  and  $479  all  the  way  to 
New  York.  These  flights  will  be  in 
mt>dern  aircraft  with  service  equivalent 
regular  civilian  transportation — hot 
mtals,  beverages,  experienced  hostesses, 
regular  luggage  allowances.  The 
includes  hotel  accommodations  for 
night  and  a  meal  in  Oakland,  plus 
transportation  to  ongoing  connec- 
tidns.  For  those  who  do  not  require  the 
ovprnight  hotel  accommodations,  extra 
and  extra  transportation,  there  can 
a  refund  of  the  fare  of  $15.  I  think  it 
interesting  to  note  that  arrange- 
ments can  also  be  made  for  the  flight  by 
fapiilies  of  servicemen  in  Vietnam  at 
Am  and  United  Service  Club  offices 
the  United  States, 
am  very  pleased  that  our  Commit- 
on  Armed  Services  has  been  able  in 
small  way  to  assist  in  providing  this 
ra  benefit  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
s  who  are  able  to  take  part  in  it.  We 
e  always  made  an  effort,  and  we  shall 
ays  continue  to  make  an  effort,  to 
ide  a  better  deal  for  servicemen  and 
receive  the  cooperation  not  only  of 
Government  agencies  but  of  business  and 
otlier  private  organizations  which  can 
as:  ist  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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PROPERTY   TAXES:    ARE   THEY 
INEQUITABLE? 
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HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

J  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

At.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  team  of  students 
working  in  Texas  for  Ralph  Nader  is- 
sui  (d  a  report  as  the  result  of  a  study  on 
Inequities  in  property  taxes.  Inequitable 
assessment  practices  exist  throughout 
country.  These  practices  are  costing 
cities,  homeowners,  and  rmall  busi- 
nesses a  billion  dollars  annually.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  this  study  be 
de  available  to  the  Members  and  the 
made  public  in  the  hope  that  some 
cofcstructive  change  will  result, 
rhe  study  follows: 
Pkopehty  Tax:  A  Studt  or  Inequality 
Valuations     and     Assessments     in 

'I'EXAS 

Copyright  1970  by  Richard  Mlthoff,  Jr.) 
1  Uchard    Mlthoff,    Jr.,    Project    Director, 
A.,    University    ol   Texas,   University    of 
School  of  Law  (Second  year  student; 
Stiff.   Texas  Law  Review). 

i  iharon    L.    Feather,    B.A.,    University    of 

(Phi  Beta  Kappa),  University  of  Texas 

of  Law  (First  year  student). 

^PUllam    B.    Feather,   B.A  ,    University    of 

University   of   Texaa   School   of  Law 

year  student;  Staff,  Texas  Law  Re- 
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louls  J.  Slrlco,  B.A.,  Yale  University,  Unl- 
veiBlty  of  Texas  School  of  Law  (Second  year 
Btident:   Staff,  Texas  Law  Review). 

i:im  Qualle  HlU,  B.A.,  B.S..  Rice  University 
(C  kndldate  for  PhJ3.  in  Political  Science) . 


]  tesplte    a    periodic    vigorous    attack    and 
occasional  demand  for  Its  demise,  the  prop- 
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erty  tax  today  remains  the  most  Important 
revenue  producing  source  for  local  govern- 
ments. In  Texas,  this  ad  valorem  tax  Is  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  to  be  based  on 
the  fair  market  value  of  real  and  personal 
property.  But  serious  neglect  and  abuse  In 
Its  administration  has  resulted  In  the  sub- 
stantial underevaluatlon  of  certain  classes 
of  proi>erty;  when  the  local  taxing  districts 
merely  raise  the  ratio  of  assessment  and  tax 
rate  they  only  worsen  the  Impact  of  this 
unequal  burden.  This  report  examines  the 
assessed  valuation  of  mineral  property  In 
the  Permian  B«sln.  timber  property  In  East 
Texas,  and  commercial  and  Industrial  prop- 
erty In  the  Houston  area.  A  comparison  of 
these  valuations  (at  full  value)  with  actual 
fair  market  values — derived  In  most  cases 
from  actual  sales  prices  or  estimates  of 
value  from  the  parties  owning  or  trading  the 
property — reveals  a  significant  underevalua- 
tion  for  taxation  purposes.  The  loser  is  the 
homeownlng  taxpayer,  sharing  more  and 
more  of  the  burden  but  receiving  less  In 
public  services.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  project  that  the  results  of  the 
study  will  accelerate  reform  of  the  property 
tax  In  Texas,  and  that  the  study  Itself  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  studies  through- 
out the  United  States. 

R.  W.  M. 
November  2,  1970. 


On,  AND  Gas  Property:  Ector  CotrNTY,   Tex. 
(Richard  Mlthoff,  Jr.) 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    SOME    PROBLEMS    OP 
VALUATION    AND    ASSESSMENT 

/.  Property  subject  to  taxation,  tax  assessor- 
collectors,  and  independent  appraisal  firms 

Statutory  provisions  regarding  the  property 
subject  to  taxation  are  clear : 

"All  property,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  hereinafter  expressly  ex- 
empted, is  subject  to  taxation,  and  the  same 
shall  be  rendered  and  listed  as  herein  pre- 
scribed." ' 

That  a  mineral  interest,  whether  working 
interest  or  royalty,  is  defined  as  "real  prop- 
erty" for  purposes  of  ad  valorem  taxation 
is  -veil  settled.'  Tlie  standard  of  veduatlon  for 
a  mineral  interest,  like  that  for  other  real 
property,  is  the  "true  and  full  value  in 
money." ' 

The  task  of  assigning  property  Interests 
and  assigning  the  assessed  valuation  (the 
assessed  valuation  appears  on  the  tax  rolls 
as  a  given  percentage  of  the  fair  market 
value,  determined  in  the  county,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  County  Commissioners)  Is  the 
function  of  some  1500  local  assessors  (elected 
to  four  year  terms*),  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous assessors  for  school,  city,  hospital,  and 
other  special  districts.' 

The  County  Assessor-Collectors  are  not  li- 
censed by  any  state  agency  or  board,  and 
therefore  are  "qualified"  for  offlc  if  duly 
elected  by  the  voters  In  the  county.«  They 
may  rely  on  the  Tax  Assessor- Collector  In- 
struction Manual,  containing  rules,  regula- 
tions, opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  in- 
structions, and  forms;  they  may  attend  the 
Association  of  County  Assessor-Collectors  an- 
nual conference,  or  the  Annual  Institute  for 
Tar  Assessors  (which  in  1962  hosted  212 
persons,  only  four  of  whom  were  County  As- 
sessor-Collectors) .' 

The  burden  of  valuation  and  assessment, 
however,  in  areas  where  some  sophistication 
in  the  appraising  process  is  required,  is  often 
assumed  by  an  independent  appraisal  firm. 
The  valuation  of  oil  and  gas  property  for 
taxing  districts  is  the  Job  of  a  very  few  firms. 
Pritchard  and  Abbott  Valuation  Engineers 
of  Texas  currently  has  about  400  contracts 
with  various  taxing  districts,  and  conse- 
quently appraises  about  60  pccent  of  the 
state.  The  firm  normally  appraises  all  the 
property  within  a  district,  mineral  as  well 
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as  other  classifications,  and  typically  con- 
tracts with  all  the  overlapping  districts,  such 
as  city,  county,  and  school.' 

//.  Equality  and  uniformity 

The  state  constitutional  requirement  of 
equality  and  uniformity  In  taxation  Is  of 
fundamental  importance  In  comparing  the 
mineral  valuations  with  other  real  property 
valuations: 

"Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 
All  property  in  this  State,  whether  owned  by 
natural  persons  or  corporations,  other  than 
municipal,  shall  be  taxed  in  proposition  to 
Its  value,  which  shall  be  ascertained  as  may 
be  provided  by  law."  » 

The  requirement  Is  "imperative  under  our 
Constitution,"^  and  clearly  applicable  to  ad 
valorem  taxation."  Uniformity  means  that 
vaJue  must  be  determined  by  the  same 
standard,'-'  and  the  standard  for  the  property 
tax  in  Texas  is  the  fair  market  value:  " 

"Uniformity  In  taxation  throws  the  proper 
burden  of  taxation  on  each  Individual  tax- 
payer, and  the  principle  should  never  be  de- 
parted from.  The  greatest  benefit  comes  to 
each,  and  all  when  it  Is  scrupulously  observed. 
The  value  of  property  Is  the  correct  standard 
of  uniformity  and  the  Constitution  has  so 
fixed  it.  Taxation  cannot  be  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  property  unless  the  value  of  all 
property  Is  ascertained  by  the  same  stand- 
ard." 

"To  assess  the  property  of  one  or  a  few 
owners  at  a  materially  higher  percentage  of 
its  value  than  the  percentage  of  the  value 
at  which  the  property  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  owners  In  the  city  is  assessed  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  especially  if  done  In  pur- 
suance of  some  custom,  system,  or  scheme  in 
which  values  are  not  ascertained  as  pro- 
vided."" 

This  concept  of  uniform  assessment  is 
complicated  by  the  rather  widespread  prac- 
tice of  assessing  all  property  at  a  percent- 
age of  Its  fair  market  value.  (In  Ector  Coun- 
ty, for  example,  the  ratio  of  assessment  In 
1969  for  the  county  was  18%,  and  for  the 
school  board  it  was  45 7o.)  Reasons  advanced 
for  this  practice  Include  the  desire  to  mini- 
mize taxpayer  complaints  and  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  readjustment  in  the  event  of 
falling  market  prices.''  (More  simply,  the 
confused  taxpayer  Is  less  likely  to  complain.) 
Theoretically,  of  course,  the  use  of  assess- 
ment ratios  should  make  no  difference.  The 
procedure  must  start  with  an  appraisal  of 
the  property  at  Ita  fair  market  value.  But 
realistically,  as  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Regulations  reports,  this 
practice  is  not  calculated  to  alert  either  the 
taxpayer  or  tax  assessor  to  levels  of  inequal- 
ity. Moreover,  the  report  continues,  "There 
is  a  tendency  for  nonunlformity  to  increase 
when  property  is  assessed  at  low  fractions  of 
full  value."  (Emphasis  added.)  "  The  com- 
mission has  recommended  full  disclosure  to 
the  taxpayer,  with  tax  rolls  revealing  both 
the  full  market  values  as  well  as  the  assessed 
valtiatlons." 

But  the  practice  of  listing  only  the  values 
at  the  given  ratio  oT  assessment  continues, 
and  the  confusion  persists.  Absolute  equal- 
ity and  uniformity,  of  course.  Is  not  practi- 
cable, and  not  required."  But  serious  differ- 
ences m  the  ratios  of  assesment  are  not 
acceptable.  The  court  declared  quite  early  in 
Richardsan  v.  State '^  that  the  requirement 
of  taxation  In  proportion  to  value  must  yield 
to  the  "equal  and  uniform"  requirement 
where  the  assessor  has  generally  assessed 
property  at  less  than  Its  fair  market  value 
{i.e..  at  some  ratio  of  assessment) .  In  Rich- 
ardson, the  land  in  the  county  generally  was 
assessed  at  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value,  while  defendant's  mineral 
property  was  appraised  on  the  basis  of  an 
arbitrary  formula,  which  made  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  depend  solely  upon  the  average 
number  of  barrels  of  royalty  oil  produced 
dally  for  a  period  of  92  days  preceding  the 
first  day  of  January  oT  each  year.  The  Court 
of    ClvU   Appeals   upheld   the   trial   court's 
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finding  that  the  assessments  were  void,  but 
reversed  and  remanded  because  the  trial 
court  undertook  to  reassess  the  property, 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  equallza- 
tlon.-i 

One  further  problem  should  be  discussed. 
Despite  the  absolute  commandment  of 
"equality  and  uniformity,"  a  few  cases  have 
established  that  the  legislature  may  make 
certain  classifications  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  taxation  if  the  legis- 
lature does  not  act  arbitrarily  or  unreason- 
ably, and  if  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  classification.  This  has  been  established 
at  least  in  the  case  of  franchise  taxes,'-  In- 
heritance taxes,^  and  occupation  taxes."  A 
number  of  courts  have  refused  to  enjoin  the 
collection  of  the  property  tax  where  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  different  classes  of  property 
have  been  assessed  at  different  ratios  of  full 
value,  but  have  done  so  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plaintiff  to  show  substantial  In- 
Jury,  or  because  the  plaintiff  failed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  injunctive  remedy  before  the 
tax  plan  went  Into  effect  and  could  not  prove 
the  exact  amount  by  which  his  taxes  were 
excessive.«= 

One  case  found  In  which  this  classification 
exception  was  applied  specifically  to  deny 
relief  in  a  real  property  tax  suit  Involved  a 
situation  in  which  "oil  In  storage"  had  been 
assessed  at  30  percent  of  Its  value,  and  all 
other  property  in  the  district  assessed  at  60 
percent  o'^  its  value.  The  court  declared  that 
the  assessment  ratios  need  only  be  uniform 
within  the  particular  classification.^"  This  Is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  great  weight  of  au- 
thority." 

In  a  rather  unusual  case  decided  recently, 
but  involving  the  city  tax,  the  classification 
exception  was  relied  on  in  part  to  uphold  an 
annexation  ordinance,  and  Indirectly  to  sup- 
port a  property  tax  classification.  (The  court 
did,  however,  wisely  advise  the  appellee  that 
the  taxation  matter  was  premature  at  this 
time,  and  would  have  to  be  raised  at  a  later 
date.)  The  principal  challenge  came  from  a 
property  owner  whose  property  had  been 
annexed  by  the  city  of  Pasadena,  Texas,  and 
thereby  made  subject  to  the  city  taxes.  Ad- 
jacent landowners,  to  wit  Ethyl,  Tenneco, 
and  Phillips,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  prop- 
erty was  not  to  be  annexed  under  &n  agree- 
ment (authorized  by  statute  ^)  with  the  city, 
had  only  to  make  payments,  as  part  of  the 
agreement  and  in  lieu  of  taxes,  amounting 
to  about  30  percent  of  the  normal  rate.  The 
court  held  that  there  was  a  reasonable  basis 
for  classification." 

VALUATION  OF  OIL  AND  GAS  PROPERTY 

The  valuation  of  mineral  properties  is  a 
complex  procedure.  Unlike  appraisals  of  resi- 
dential property,  and  some  commercial  prop- 
erty, where  resort  to  current  selling  or  leasing 
prices  is  a  fairly  simple  matter,  valua- 
tions of  oU  and  gas  property  under  produc- 
tion are  made  without  the  evidence  of  a 
recent  sales  price  (sales  of  producing  prop- 
erty are  rare,  for  obvious  reasons) ,  and 
without  the  aid  of  industry  estimates. 
Valuation  of  producing  property  requires 
first  the  technical  analysis  (considering  such 
data  as  estimates  of  reserves,  rate  of  pro- 
duction, price  of  the  product,  and  cost  of 
operation)  to  arrive  at  the  future  net  reve- 
nue. Present  value  is  then  calculated  from 
future  net  revenue,  discounted  either  at  the 
prevailing  Interest  rates  with  subsequent 
allowance  for  other  factors,*"  or  at  a  rate 
which  considers  both  the  prevailing  interest 
and  these  other  factors.»i 

Advocates  of  the  first  approach  disagree 
over  the  rate  of  Interest  and  the  component 
factors  to  consider.  Some  of  the  risks,  or  haz- 
ards, may  Include  decline  In  the  price  of  the 
product,  increase  In  the  operating  costs,  or 
substantial  error  In  the  calculation  of  re- 
serves. The  degree  of  risk  will  naturally  bear 
to  some  extent  on  the  production  history. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  federal 
Income  taxes  should  be  considered." 

The  second  approach  eliminates  some  of 
the  disagreement  over  which  variables  to 
consider.  This  is  the  Hoskold,  or  sinking 
fund  method,  which  provides  for  the  dis- 
count of  future  net  revenue  at  various  In- 
terest rates,  and  the  return  of  capital 
through  a  sinking  fund  invested  at  four 
percent."  The  Hoskold  formula  is  approved 
as  a  valid  approach,  provided  the  proper 
rate  of  interest  is  selected.  Because  of  the 
risks  Involved  in  oil  and  gas  investment,  the 
rate  should  be  approximately  10  percent.^* 
The  Hoskold  method  was  chosen  for  this 
study  in  order  to  rely  exclusively  on  Industry 
projections  of  future  net  revenue,  and  to 
avoid  possible  disagreement  over  the  size 
and  number  of  the  variables  to  include  in  an 
estimate  computed  under  the  first  approach. 
The  valuation  of  nonproducing  oU  and  gas 
property  Is  apparently  universally  ignored 
for  purposes  of  ad  valorem  taxation.  It  is 
customary  in  states  not  having  a  specific 
exemption,  or  special  provision  such  as  the 
mineral  documentary  stamp,  for  the  non- 
producing  property  to  be  placed  on  the  tax 
rolls  at  a  nominal  value."  (In  Ector  County, 
the  nominal  assessment  varies  from  $0.50  to 
$1.00  an  acre.)  Reasons  advanced  for  this 
practice  vary.  A  spokesman  for  Pritchard  and 
Abbott  declares  that.  "UntU  a  nonproducing 
property  is  developed,  it  could  be  worth- 
less. .  .  .  We  couldn't  afford  to  have  non- 
producing  property  assessed."'"  The  Ector 
County  Tax  Assessor  states  that  the  property 
is  Just  "not  worth  taxing."  3-  since  nonpro- 
ducing property  not  voluntarily  rendered  by 
the  taxpayer  is  not  taxed  at  all.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Industry  renders  its 
nonproducing  property  only  to  protect 
against  claims  arising  under  adverse  posses- 
sion—a  reason  supported  by  the  local  tax 
assessor  and  Pritchard  and  Abbott.  The 
nominal  assessment  may  be  necessary  only  to 
cover  the  cost  of  recording  the  assessment.'^ 
Nevertheless,  there  is  authority  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  nonproducing 
property  has  a  market  value  that  is  easily 
ascertained.  The  lessee  commonly  pays  a 
"bonus"  to  the  lessor  as  partial  Inducement 
for  completing  the  transaction.  The  bonus 
may  prove  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  does  not,  of  course.  In- 
clude rental  payments,  or  royalty,  should 
the  lease  prove  productive.  The  bonus  value 
is  a  fair  indication  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, provided  due  weight  Is  given  to  the 
effect  of  drilling  a  successful  well,  which 
would  enhance  the  value,  or  of  drilling  a  "dry 
hole,"  which  would  obviously  defiate  the 
value.^ 

I.  Producing  property 
This  study  compares  valuations  by  Prit- 
chard and  Abbott  Valuation  Engineers,  inde- 
pendent appraisal  firm  hired  by  Ector  County 
with  valuations  based  on  future  revenue  pro- 
jections of  the  Industry  itself.  The  property 
under  study  is  the  Headlee  Devonian  Unit, 
covering  approximately  15,000  acres  in  Ector 
and  Midland  Counties.  The  industry  revenue 
projections  are  taken  from  the  Devonian 
Report,  Headlee  and  Dora  Roberts  Field, 
Ector  and  Midland  Counties,  Texas,  filed 
with  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  in  Au- 
gust, 1956,  prior  to  Commission  approval  for 
unitization  and  gas  injection. 

The  unitization  agreement  allows  the  tmlt 
operators  to  pool  their  production  efforts, 
and  to  share  in  the  production  from  any 
tract  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  that  the 
operator's  tract  effective  acre  feet  bears  to 
the  total  unit  effective  acre  feet.  The  injec- 
tion of  gas  under  the  pressure  maintenance 
approach  serves  to  maximize  recovery  of  the 
stock  tank  liquids  and  plant  products. 

The  reservoir  is  now  classified  as  a  gas 
condensate  rather  than  oil  reservoir,  as  orig- 
inally designated,  and  on  January  30,  1961, 
the  Commission  authorized  the  mixed  stream 
production  of  natural  gas  liquids  and  stock 
tank  llquld8.<«  Actual  dally  average  produc- 
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tlon  as  reported  by  Pritchard  and  Abbott  cor- 
responds very  closely  to  the  dally  average 
production  as  projected  by  the  operators  In 
the  field,  in  the  period  imder  study  (1963  to 
1970).  (See  Appendix,  pp.  A-6,  A-«.) 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  valuations  of 
Pritchard  and  Abbott  with  those  computed 
from  the  projected  revenue  figures  of  the  in- 
dustry (vising  the  Hoskold  method  described 
earlier)  reveals  a  startling  undervaluation  of 
approximately  56.19  percent.  (See  Appendix, 
pp.  A-7,  A-9.) 

Pritchard  ai.d  Abbott  claim  that  the  liq- 
uids currently  produced  are  less  valuable 
than  those  described  in  the  original  report, 
that  the  costs  of  operation  have  risen,"  and 
that  therefore  the  unit  has  not  been  as  prof- 
itable as  originally  expected.*'  This  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction,  however,  to  the  state- 
ment (January  13,  1970)  from  Atlantic  Rich- 
field, insisting  that,  "Profits  have  proven  to 
be  higher  than  originally  estimated  for  the 
field  at  thU  point  In  time,"  and  that  the 
"reservoir  Is  ctirrently  estimated  to  be  almost 
double  that  referred  to  in  the  report  ..."*» 
(Emphasis  added.)  The  conclUElon  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  then,  if  industry  sources  can  be 
believed,**  that  the  valuations  of  Pritchard 
and  Abbott  are  far  belot,-  the  currently  ac- 
cepted measures  of  fair  market  value. 
//.  iVonproducin  gr  property 
This  study  compares  the  valuations  of 
Pritchard  and  Abbott  with  the  actual  'Tso- 
nus  price  •  paid  for  an  oil  and  gas  lease.  The 
property  is  classified  "nonproducing"  for 
purposes  of  the  study  If,  after  execution  of 
the  lease,  the  property  was  asEessed  at  a 
nominal  rate,  or  not  rendered  for  taxation 
at  all,  indicating  according  to  Pritchard  and 
Abbott  a  lack  of  production.  (See  Appendix, 
pp.  A-l,  A-3-A-5.)  In  some  Instances  the 
property  assigned  a  nominal  assessment  has 
proven  productive  in  the  next  year,  and 
"suddenly  Jumped"  in  value.  (See  Appen- 
dix, pp.  A-2.  A-5.) 

The  "bonus  value"  is  easily  determined 
from  the  value  of  the  revenue  stamps  affixed 
to  the  lease,  which  of  course  is  recorded 
in  the  County  Clerk's  oflBce.  (The  revenue 
stamps  were,  however,  discontinued  after 
January  1, 1968.) 

The  nominal  assessment  of  nonproducing 
property  without  regarding  to  market  value 
is  admitted  by  Pritchard  and  Abbott  and 
the  County  Tax  Assessor-Collector,  as  Is  the 
failure  to  tax  some  property  even  on  a  nomi- 
nal basis,  which  was  the  case  with  over 
$400,000  worth  of  Texaco  leases  In  1965  and 
1966.    (See   Appendix,   pp.   A-3— A-5.) 

The  random  sample  of  local  homeowners' 
property,  selected  from  different  sections  of 
Odessa,  in  Ector  County  (Pritchard  and 
Abbott  contracts  with  the  city  as  well) 
shows  a  remarkably  close  correlation  be- 
tween the  valuations  of  Pritchard  and  Ab- 
bott and  the  actual  sales  prices  of  homes 
sold  in  1969.  (See  Appendix,  pp.  A-10,  A- 
11.)  All  under- valuation  Is  approximately 
only  7.06  percent. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Tex.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  art.  7146   (1960). 

»Tex.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  art.  7146  (1960); 
Liberty  Century  Trust  Co.  v.  Qllllland  Oil 
Co.,  297  F.  494  (D.  Tex.  1924) ;  Texas  v.  Down- 
man,  134  S.W.  787  (Tex.  Civ.  App.— 1911. 
writ  ref'd);  Stephens  County  v.  Mid-Kansas 
on  and  Gas  Co.,  113  Tex.  160,  254  S.W.  290 
( 1923 ) . 

»Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  7174  (1960): 
Phillips  Petroleum  v.  Townsend,  63  F.2d 
293  (5th  Clr.  1933);  Rowland  v.  Tyler,  6 
S.W.  2d  756  (Tex.  Comm'n  App.  1928,  hold- 
ing approved);  Lively  v.  M.,  K.,  and  T.  Ry., 
102  Tex.  545,   120  S.W.  852   (1909). 

«  Tex.  Const,  art.  Vin,  5  16. 

•2  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  Role  of  the  States  In 
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troller,  to  Richard  Mlthoff,  Jr.,  March  17. 
1970. 
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1915,   writ   refd). 
v.  Lowman.  115  S.W.  2d  794  (Tex. 
App.— Eastland    1938).   rev'd   on   other 
133  S.W.  2d  926  (1939). 
"  Lively  v.  M.,  K.,  and  T.  Ry.,  102  Tex.  545. 
120  S.W.  852  (1909). 

Const,  art.  Vin.  i  1;  Tex.  Rev.  Stat. 
Ann  frt.  7174. 

H  xat  V.  Throckmorton  Ind.  School  Dlst.. 
l'\(r.  2d  470  (Tex.  Civ.  App.— Eastland  1933, 


eston 

Slate 


Galv 

11 

Civ. 
ffTOuriis 


59  S 
no  wilt) 

Civ. 


Rjmdals   V.  State.   15  S.W.  2d  715   (Tex. 
. — EI  Paso  1929,  no  writ). 
"  Nfcte,  Remedies  for  Unequal  Property  Tax 

46  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1001-02  (1933). 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  Role  of  the  States  In 
the  Property  Tax  59  ( 1963) . 
at  63-64. 
Klerland  Ind.  School  Dlst.  v.  Carter.  93 
!d  387  (Tex.  Civ.  App. — Beaimiont  1936, 
lism'd). 

S.W.  2d  608  (Tex.  Civ.  App. — Eastland 
1932  )L  affd.  84  S.W.  2d  1076  (Tex.  Comm'n 
App.  1935  opinion  adopted) . 


Assessment, 
"1 

3t 

Strenkthenlng 
"/( 

i»N 
S.W. 
writ 

»5:i 


III 


Ivert  V.  Capital  Southwest  Corp.,  441 
S.W.  id  247  (Tex.  Civ.  App. — Austin  1969,  writ 


CMv 


Ci 


Still 


th. 


Oi 


>  Ncl 


C.  No 


I 
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ref'd  nj.e.);  Crayson  County  State  Bank  v. 
Calvert,  357  S.W.  2d  160  (Tex.  Civ.  App.— 
Austin  1962,  writ  ref'd  n.r.e.) . 

a  San  Jacinto  Nat'l  Bank  v.  Sheppard,  125 
S.W.  2d  716  (Tex.  Civ.  App. — Austin  1938,  no 
writ). 

«  Sheppard  v.  Glebel,  110  S.W.  2d  166  (Tex. 
Civ.  App. — Austin  1937,  no  writ). 

» Although  some  confusion  exists  sa  to 
whether  the  taxpayer  must  always  show  sub- 
stantial injury  after  demonstrating  gross  In- 
equality, e.g..  Waco  v.  Conlee  Seed  Co.,  449 
S.W.  2d  (Tex.  1969);  State  v.  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Houston,  329  S.W.  2d  847  (Tex.  1959) , 
recent  opinions  on  this  Issue  appear  to  be 
that  in  a  direct  attack  (in  a  sxilt  to  enjoin 
the  collection  of  taxes  before  the  tax  plan  has 
gone  into  effect),  the  plaintiff  must  show 
substantial  Injury.  Arlington  v.  Cannon,  153 
Tex.  566,  271  S.W.  2d  414  (Tex.  1954) ;  Dietrich 
v.  Phlpps.  438  S.W.  2d  900  (Tex.  Civ.  App.— 
Houston  1969,  no  writ) .  This  is  distinguished 
from  the  collateral  attack  (in  a  suit  defend- 
ing an  action  for  delinquent  taxes)  where  the 
taxpayer  has  the  more  onerous  burden  of 
showing  the  precise  dollar  amount  by  which 
he  Is  Injured.  State  v.  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Houston,  329  S.W.  2d  847  (Tex.  1959) ;  Orange 
v.  Uvlngston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  258  F.  2d  240 
(5th  Clr.  1958) .  But  see  Briscoe  Ranches.  Inc. 
V.  Eagle  Pass  Ind.  School  Dlst.,  439  S.W.  2d 
118  (Tex.  Civ.  App. — San  Antonio  1969.  writ 
ref'd  n.r.e.) . 

-■"Peldman  v.  Bevil.  190  S.W.  2d  157  (Tex. 
Civ.  App. — Beaumont,  1945,  writ  ref'd 
W.ojn.). 

''  See  note  25  supro. 
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»Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  Ann.  art.  970  a.  §  5 
(1963). 

*  Pasadena  v.  Houston  Endowment.  Inc. 
438  S.W.  2d  152  (Tex.  Civ.  App. — Houston, 
1969.  writ  ref'd  n.r.e.) . 

""DeGolyer,  Evaluation.  First  Annual  In- 
stitute on  oil  and  gas  law  591  (1949);  Field, 
Valuation  of  Oil  and  Gas  Properties  for 
State  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Purposes.  7  OH  and 
CJas  Institute  483  (1945) . 

^Campbell.  OH  Property  Evaluation  452- 
454  (1959);  Flske.  Federal  Taxation  of  Oil 
and  Gas  Transactions  165  (1969) . 

3»  Field,  supra  n.  30. 

"  Flske,  Campbell,  swpro  n.  31. 

"  Flske,  id. 

"  Field,  supra  n.  30  at  530. 

=•  Interview  with  Earle  Bruce  of  Pritchard 
and  Abbott  (Odessa),  December  1969. 

»'  Interview  with  Curtis  Wynn,  Ector  Coun- 
ty Tax  Assessor-Collector,  December  1969. 

38  Field,  supra,  n.  30  at  530. 

» Flske,  supra  n.  31  at  169-170. 

♦"Report  on  Headlee-Devonian  Unit  filed 
by  unit  operators  in  May  1962. 

"  Report  filed  by  Pritchard  and  Abbott 
on  August  10.  1970,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  Ector  County  Judge  Mike  Berry  to  make 
the  specific  disclosure  requested  In  the  Peti- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Equalization  on  June 
30,   1970.  See  Appendix,  pp.  A-15-16. 

"Testimony  of  R.  W.  Wood  before  the 
Ector  County  Board  of  Equalization,  June 
30.  1970. 

"Letter  from  E.  W.  Tyler,  District  Engi- 
neer, Atlantic  Richfield,  to  Richard  Mithoff, 
Jr..  on  January  13,  1970. 

«*  Letter  from  E.  W.  Tyler  to  County  Judge 
Mike  Berry  on  July  6,  1970. 


Valuation  (at  100  percent)  for 
tax  rolls  (Pritctiard  &  Abbott) 


'urchasei 
1) 


Date 
recorded    Description 

(2)    (3) 


A.  Ren  lered  (with  little  or  no  apparent  production): 


jjj(3Co  June  25, 1965    E/2  of  W/2,  W/2of  E/2of  S«c.21,  Blk.44,T-3-S. 

5^1         Jan.  24,1964    E/2  of  Sec.33,  Blk.41,  T-l-S 

,es  Service -Ian-  30.1961    E/2  of  Sec.34,  Blk.44,  T-3-S 


Mar.  27. 1957    W/2  of  SE;4  of  Sec.34,  Blk.44.  T-3-S  (betow  4,500  ft.) 

Mar.    8.1957    E/2  of  t<E/4  of  Sec.34,  Blk.44,  T-3-S  (below  4.500  ft.) 

Dec.    3.1956  NW/4of  Sec.30.SW;4and  W/2of  NW/4of  Sec.l9.  Blk.43,T-2-S. 

Sept.  19, 1955    Sec.l2,  Blk.44,  T-2-S 

Sept.  19, 1955    E2ofSec.l,  Blk.44.  T-2-S 


'•  '•ty:tme"^'''*A*"A^  Oct.  21. 1%3    NW,4ofSec.lO.  Blk.35  University  Land. 


Cintinental  (assignee). May  10,1961    W/2of  Sec.24,  Blk.43.T-3-S. 

SI  ell Septl9.1955    E/2ofSec.ll,  Blk.44.  T-2-S. 


Pr.ce 

Year 

Amount 

(♦) 

(5) 

$32,  500 

1966 

$4, 998.  00 

1967 

4,  440.  00 

11,500 

1965 

1, 142. 40 

1966 

1,142.40 

27,272 

1962 

999.60 

1963 

999.60 

16,  500 

1957 

400.00 

1958 

200.00 

16,  500 

1957 

400.00 

1958 

200.00 

80.  000 

1957 

1958 

2,000.00 
1') 

100.000 

1956 

3. 200.00 

1957 

3,200.00 

50, 000 

1956 

1,600.00 

1957 

1,600.00 

11,000 

1964« 

71.40 

1965* 

571.20 

1966' 

71.40 

1967« 

55.50 

21,500 

1962 

1,142.40 

1963 

106.386.00 

50. 000 

1956 

1,600.00 

1957 

115,200.00 

carried. 
IW.I. 


I  h  of  iK  W.I. 
<  1.2  of  H  W.I. 


Purcliaser 

ki) 


Date  recorded 
(2) 


Description 
(3) 


Price    Remarks 
(4)    (5) 


rendered  (not  carried 
on  the  tax  rolls  asren- 
deied  or  unrendered 

property): 
!xaco 


Jan.  26  1966,  and  Feb.  3  1966. 


E/2  of  Sec.  22.  BIk.  44,  T-J-S  '  W/4  of  Sec.  21,  BIk.  44.  T-3-S  E/4  of  Sec  21, 
BIk.  44,  T-3-S  W/2  of  Sec.  3{),  BIk.  43  T-3-_S  'S/2  of  Sec.  29,. BIk.  44, 


Do. 
Do. 


T-3-S  N/2  of  Sec.  30,  BIk.  44  T-3-S  N.  387  ft  of  W/2  of  SW/4  and 
N  952  ft  of  E/2  of  SW/4  ot  Sec.  30,  BIk.  44,  T-3-S.  SW/4  of  Sec.  30,  BIk. 
44  T-3  S  except  ttiat  described  in  tract  3,  and  in  tract  4,  only  those 
rights  below  4.5l5o  ft.  Sec.  28.  BIk  44,  T-3-S     ^  ,  ^  ^  ,    ,  ^       ,    „,^ 

Feb  21   1966  S/2  of  Sec.  2.  BIk.  44,  T-S-S^  Sec.  10   BIk   44,  T-3-S  S/2  of  Sec.  1.  BIk. 

"''•^'     ** ■      44  T-3-S  W/2  of  Sec.  11,  BIk.  44,  T-3  S  Sec.  11,  Blk.44  T-J-S  Sec.  12, 

BIk  44  T-3-S.  save  and  except  NE,4  of  NE/4  of  NE/4. 

June  25  1965  N,2  of  S«c.  38,  BIk.  43,  T-3-S  S/2  of  Sec.  38,  BIk.  ii  T-3-S  N/2  of  Sec. 

29,  BIk.  44.  T-3-S  S/2  of  Sec.  12,  BIk.  43,  T-4-S.i 


>  1220,000    Not  carried  on  tax  rolls 
1969. 


1%7,  1968,  or 


< 109, 500 


'131,000 


Do. 


Not  carried  on 
1968,  1969. 


tax  rolls  in   1%6     1967 


Total  sales  value  of 
leases  cited  hers.* 


460,500 


B  It  the  royalty  interest  was  recorded  with  a  value  (combined  total)  of  $38,461.50  in  1969. 

iTital 
I  R  ilea: 
•  0  ler. 


»  R  lleaMs7ecorded  Nov.  18,  1969;  Dec  2, 1969;  Dec.  16. 1969  (total  price  of  leases  $100). 


i  Release  recorded  Oct.  21, 1969.  _  ,     „  .    . 

« On  the  1969  tax  rolls  Texaco  included  for  the  first  time  a  category  for  nonproducing 
minerals  as  rendered"-giving  a  total  value  (at  100  percent)  of  $85,581,  with  no  breakdown  by 
individual  leases.  Compare  this  figure  with  the  total  value  of  just  the  leases  cited  here. 


December  .4,  1970 

Column  1  gives  the  oil  company  which 
purchased  (or  in  some  Instances  took  by  as- 
signment) the  lease  or  working  Interest  In 
the  property. 

Column  2  gives  the  date  the  lease  (or  series 
of  leases)  was  recorded  In  the  Deed  Records, 
(bounty  Clerk's  office. 

Column  3  gives  a  description  of  the  work- 
ing Interest. 
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Column  4  gives  the  amount  of  the  initial 
payment,  or  bonus,  made  at  the  time  of  exe- 
cution of  the  lease.  (If  the  property  proves 
to  be  productive,  the  bonus  value  will  be 
only  a  fraction  of  the  fair  market  value,  be- 
cause the  present  value  of  future  royalty  pay- 
ments Is  excluded.)  Although  the  usual  lease 
recites  only  "for  $10.00  and  other  valuable 
consideration,"  the  revenue  stamps  (In  eflJect 


40007 

up  until  Jan.  1,  1968)  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine bonus  value  of  any  lease  over  $100.00. 
The  valuation  of  a  nonproducing  property 
should  be  based  on  the  actual  sales  price.  If 
available.  Leland  E.  Flske,  Federal  Taxation  of 
Oil  and  Gas  Transactions  (1969),  pp.  169-71. 
Column  5  gives  the  actual  valuation  (at 
lOOTo)  by  Pritchard  and  Abbott  where  the 
property  Is  rendered,  or  notes  the  fact  that 
the  property  U  not  even  rendered  at  all. 


II.  PRODUCING  PROPERTIES:  THE  HEADLEE-DEVONIAN  UNIT 


Year 

A.  Production 

B.  Valuations 

E 

stimates  based  on 

projectkins  ot 

operators  in  the 

field:  Valuation 

of  '-j  mineral 

interest  based  on 

percent  value  of 

future  net  income 

(3) 

Pritchard  and 
Abbott  actual 
valuation  (at  100 
percent)  ot  H 
mineral  interest 
from  tax  rolls 

(4) 

Estimates  of  operators  in  the  field 
(1) 

Pritchard  and  Abbott 
(2) 

Approximate 

percentage  of 

undervaluation 

(comparing  cols 

3  and  4) 

(5) 

Projected  8/8  daily                                    Actual  8/8  daily 

average  production     Projected  number  average  production 

(in  barrels)                  ot  wells             (in  barrels) 

Actual  number 
of  wells 

1969 

17,  553 
17,625 
17,625 
17,625 
17,625 
17,625 
17,625 

164 
164 
»4 
16« 
164 
164 
164 

15,949 
17,290 
19. 123 
20.980 
22. 320 
> 17, 625 
15. 553 

164 
164 
164 
164 
164 

/^ 

$112,053,000 
117,438,000 
122,  537, 000 
127,506,000 
132,284,000 
136,911,000 
141,388,000 

$52. 009. 494 
53.526,087 
44,350.771 
60, 135.  079 
62.  348.  836 
65,  486. 866 
51, 499,  535 

47.2 

1968 

48.4 

1967 

9i.2 

1966 

47.1 

1965 

47.  S 

1964 

47.0 

1963. 

S$.8 

123,303 

128,840  .. 

Average 
valuab 

approximate  percentage  of  under- 

56.19 

>  Estimate,  no  figure  available.       '  No  figure  available. 

A.  Production 

The  Production  columns  are  Included  to 
substantiate  the  validity  of  a  study  compar- 
ing actual  valuations  by  Pritchard  and  Ab- 
bott for  the  tax  rolls,  and  the  valuations 
based  on  projections  by  the  operators  In  the 
field. 

Column  1  gives  the  projected  8/8  Dally 
Average  Production  and  total  number  of 
wells,  as  estimated  by  the  operators  in  the 
field.  Devonian  Report,  Headlee  arui  Dora 
Roberts  Field,  Ector  and  Midland  Counties, 
Texas,  March,  1956.  (Filed  vrtth  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  Oil  and  Gas  Division, 
In  preparation  for  the  hearing  (August,  1956 J 
relative  to  the  unitization  agreement.) 


Column  2  gives  the  actual  8/8  Dally  Aver- 
age Production  and  the  total  number  of  wells, 
as  repxsrted  by  Pritchard  and  Abbott. 

The  seven-year  (1963  through  1969)  Is 
chosen  as  representative  because  the  actual 
daily  average  production,  when  compared  on 
an  annual  basis,  corresponds  closely  to  the 
projected  dally  average.  In  fact,  the  total 
actually  dally  average  exceeds  the  estimates 
during  this  period. 

B.  Valuations 
Column  3  gives  the  valuations  of  the  7/8 
mineral  interest  based  on  the  present  value 
of  future  net  Income,  discounted  at  10  per- 
cent using  the  Hoskold  Formula,  suggested 

ML  LOCAL  REAL  ESTATE,  HOMES  (A  RANDOM  SELECTION) 


as  a  means  of  determining  the  fair  market 
value  of  oil  and  gas  properties.  F*lske,  Fed- 
eral Taxation  of  Oil  and  Gas  Transactiont 
(1969),  pp.  166-168.  John  M.  Campbell,  Oil 
Property  Evaluation  (1959),  pp.  452-454.  An- 
nual estimates  of  future  net  Income  are  from 
the  operators  In  the  field.  Devonian  Report, 
supra. 

Column  4  gives  the  actual  valuations  (at 
100%  )  of  the  7/8  mineral  Interest  as  reported 
by  Pritchard  and  Abbott. 

Column  5  gives  the  annual  approximate 
percentages  by  which  this  unit  has  been  un- 
dervalued, as  well  as  an  average  of  these  per- 
centages. 


Description 
(1) 


Valuation  (at 

100  percent) for 

1969  tax  rolls 

Price  (1969      (Pritchard  & 

sales)  Abbott) 


(2) 


(3) 


Approximate 

percentage  of 

undervaluation 

(comparing 

cols.  2  and  3) 


4009  Pleasant  Lot  7,  BIk.  27  Terrace  Hills $8,500  $7,048.50 

909  E.  21st  Lot  21.  BIk.  11  Sage  Hill 8,150  7,603.50 

3719Holly  Lot  2,  BIk.  33  Windsor  Heights 12,250  11,100.00 

2702  S.  Colonial  Lot  12.  BIk.  8  Bellaire 7,950  6,549.00 

2801  Oiseny  Lot  7.  BIk.  1  Wedgewood 15,330  1«.«85.?S 

2108W.  27thLotl7,  Blk.62  Harrisdale 8,700  8.*?l-50 

401  Elm  Lot 4,  BIk.  14  Ridgecrest 7,600  6,605.00 


17.1 
6.6 
9.4 

17.6 
5.5 
2.4 

13.1 


TmBEBLAITD  IN  EAST  TEXAS 

(Sharon  L.  Feather,  WUllam  L.  Feather,  and 
Louis  J.  Slrlco) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  taxation  of  timberland.  like  other  real 
property  In  Texas,  Is  based  on  Its  current  fair 
market  value,  that  Is,  what  a  willing  buyer 
would  pay  a  willing  seller  for  a  given  tract  of 
timberland.  The  present  study  attempt  to 
survey  the  methods  by  which  East  Texas 
school  and  county  tax  assessors  evaluate  and 
tax  timberland. 

Ideally,  one  would  verify  sales  by  asking 
recent  buyers  or  sellers  the  price  they  paid 
or  charged  for  a  particular  tract  of  land.  Al- 
though specific  prices  for  specific  pieces  of 
land  proved  imavailable,  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent market  value  were  obtained  from  several 
rellaiJle  sources:  a  state  forest  appraiser,  a 
forestry  professor  at  Stephen  F.  AusUn  State 


Description 
(1) 


Price  (1969 
sales) 


Valuation  (at 

100  percent)  for 

1969  tax  rolls 

(Pritchard  & 

Abbott) 

(3) 


Approximate 

percentage  of 

undervaluation 

(comparing 

cols.  2  and  3) 

(<) 


1508  Spur  N.  73  Feet  of  Lot  5,  BIk.  93  Crescent 

Park - ...  $19,500  $19,869.00  -1.85 

Blackstone  Lot  31,  504  BIk.  2  Rochester  Heights..  7,650  7.104.00  7.2 

2674  E.  25th  Lot  23,  BIk.  135  Crescent  Park 13,950  13,930.50  .15 

1309WestbrookLot  11,  BIk.  gWestwood 14,500  13,098.00  9.7 

2304  W.  15th  Lot  22,  BIk.  1  Park  Annex 7,500  7,659.00  -2.13 

Average  approximate  percentage  of  under- 
valuation.-   7.06 


University,  an  independent  professional 
forest  appraiser,  a  tax  assessor,  and  the  rolls 
of  school  districts  following  sound  assessing 
practices.  Two  newspaper  articles  also  cited 
current   market   values   for   timberland. 

A  state  forestry  appraiser  indicated  that 
timberland  In  southeast  Texas  starts  selling 
at  $180  to  $200  per  acre,  with  prices  in  heav- 
ily forested  areas  sometimes  rising  to  $300 
per  acre.  Bare  land  is  worth  $86  per  acre,  and 
every  1000  board  feet  of  timber  adds  another 
$60  to  the  acre  value.  The  appraiser  gave  as 
an  example  the  recent  sale  of  a  large  parcel 
of  timberland  In  Jasper  County  at  $260  per 
acre. 

A  forestry  professor  at  Stephen  F.  Austin 
State  University  Informed  us  that  he  had 
Just  paid  $200  per  acre  for  forest  plantation 
land  In  Cherokee  County,  and  that  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  was  paying  a  mini- 
mum of  $125  per  acre  for  all  the  tlmberlands 


It  could  get.  These  figures  refiect  values  in 
the  northern  part  of  East  Texas  where  the 
land  Is  less  fertile  and  provides  a  poorer 
stock  of  timber  than  do  other  parts  of  the 
Plney  Woods. 

An  Independent  professional  forest  ap- 
praiser living  In  the  same  area  estimated 
that  all  plnewood  forestland  Is  worth  $100  to 
$300  per  acre.  He  Indicated  that  Southland 
Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  was  paying  $180  to  $220 
per  acre  for  any  land  they  were  offered  with 
minimal  marketable  timber,  and  another 
timber  company  had  recently  paid  $195  per 
acre  for  a  large  tract  of  poorly  stocked 
timberland. 

Timberland  values  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  East  Texas  forest  are  higher.  The  county 
tax  assessor  for  Newton  County  In  Southeast 
Texas  estimated  that  tlmt>erland  In  his 
county  sold  for  at  least  $200  per  acre. 
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early  July   a   fire   destroyed   300   acres 

Angelina   County   tlmberland    owned    by 

Illinois  Corporation.  An  area  timber 

estimating  the  loss  was  quoted  by  The 

kin  News  (July  9,  at  p.  1)  as  placing  the 

vallie  oi  the  tlmberland  In  the  range  of  $250 

1350  per  acre 

June  12,  a  United  States  Senate  sub- 
committee  on    parks   and   recreation    heard 
testimony  in  Beaumont  regarding  the  pro- 
Big    Thicket    National    Park.    At    the 
^Ing,  Orrin  H.  Bonney,  chairman  of  the 
Thicket  Coordinating  Committee  testl- 
that  present  prices  on  land  in  the  100,- 
acre  park  area  ranged  from  $250  to  $350 
acre  ("Interests  Disagree  on  Big  Thicket 
Size,"  Houston  Post,  sec.  3.  p.  24,  June 
1970). 

these  figures  reveal,  the  market  value 
;lmberlands  fluctuates  greatly,  sometimes 
to  as  much  as  $350  per  acre.  Most  es- 
tlnlates.  however,  center  around  a  $200  per 
acr;  median.  This  figure  provides  the  con- 
ser  'atlve  estimate  of  market  value  that  this 
repsrt  uses  in  comparing  actual  fair  market 
val  lea  with  the  fair  market  values  that  the 
coi  niy  and  school  district  tax  assessor  assign 
to  iimberlands. 
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PR;  CTICES    TAX    COLLECTOR-ASSESSOB3    EMPLOY 

f  Dllowlng   is   a  six-county  survey  of   the 
hods  county  and  school  district  assessors 
in   placing   a  market   value   on  timber 
Most  tax  assessors  compute  the  as- 
ses4ed  valuation  on  a  flat  rate  per  acre  basis, 
make  no  attempt  to  assign  true  market 
es.  The  assessors'  estimate  of  fair  mar- 
value  may  be  derived  by  dividing  the  as- 
t  ratio  into  the  assessed  valuation.  In 
onfclderlng   these   fair   market   values,   keep 
nind  that  $200  per  acre  represents  a  con- 
atlve  average  estimate  of  the  price  such 
could  bring  on  the  open  market. 

Angelina  County 
County 

valuation  Method:  All  unimproved  acre- 
outslde  the  city  limits  Is  placed  on  the 

i  at  $10  per  acre  (assessment  ratio  of 
) ,  indicating  a  fair  market  valuation  o' 
per  acre 

DMnents;  Present  rates  have  been  in  ef- 
slnce  the  1963  tax  roll.  The  previous  rate 
$5  per  acre. 

Lufkln  Independent  School  District 
aluatlon    Method:    The    district    ascer- 
fair  market  value  by  using  compara- 
sales  methods  and  personal  contacts  with 
and  sellers.  Assessments  of  tlmber- 
lanjls   generally  fall   Into  the  $240  to  $313 
acre  range  for  full  market  value. 
Cfcmments:  The  school  district  evaluations 
clo^ly    approximate    actual    market    value, 
the   district   makes   frequent   reassesa- 
mejits. 

Dlboll  Independent  School  District 
E^-aluation  Method:  All  unimproved  rural 
outside   the    city    limits    Is    placed 
:he  rolls  at  $20  per  acre  (assessment  ra- 
Is  iO%).  indicating  a  fair  market  valua- 
of  $50  per  acre. 
Comments:     The     assessor -collector     has 
other  time-conaumlng  administrative 
funfctlons,  allowing  him  little  opportunity  to 
Evaluate  property. 

Hardin  County 
County 
^aluatlon  Method:  The  appraising  firm 
1  "ritchard  and  Abbott  evaluated  all  prop- 
in  1964.  Since  then,  the  county  has 
the  rates.  Most  tlmberland  is  placed 
the  rolls  at  $16.60  per  acre  (assessment 
rati  3  Is  20%),  indicating  a  fair  market  valu- 
atltn  of  $83  per  acre.  The  county  evaluates 
oth'f  tlmberland  between  $75  and  $88  per 
acr(   fair  market  value. 

Ljmberton  Independent  School  District 
E (valuation    Method:    In    1968,   the   Terry 
Coifpany  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  evaluated  all 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

acreage.  Tlmberland  not  evaluated  at  higher 
use  residential  development  rates  was  as- 
sessed at  $160  per  acre  fair  market  value. 

Comment:  Major  timber  companies  have 
protested  these  assessments.  Last  year  they 
threatened  not  to  pay  and  withheld  needed 
school  funds  until  June. 

Silsbee  Independent  School  District 
Evaluation  Method:  In  1962  a  professional 
forest  appraiser  valued  tlmberland  at  $102 
per  acre,  but  the  district  claims  to  employ 
a  fair  market  value  of  $90  per  acre  for  taxa- 
tion purposes.  There  has  been  no  re-evalua- 
tion since.  All  tlmberland  Is  actually  placed 
on  the  rolls  at  $32  per  acre.  Assessment  ratio 
is  55  jjercent  on  other  property. 
I  Jasper  county 

County 
Evaluation  Method:  All  unimproved  acre- 
age Is  placed  on  the  rolls  at  $23  per  acre  (as- 
sessment  ratio   Is   25  '"r ) ,   Indicating   a  fair 
market  valuation  of  $92  per  acre. 

Liberty  county 
County 
Evaluation  Method:  In  1967.  the  appraisal 
firm  of  Davis  and  Wilson  valued  all  property 
in  the  county  at  a  cost  to  the  county  of 
$108,000.  It  evaluated  timberlands  according 
to  the  following  schedule: 
Timber :  Per  acre 

A  (good     quality)      (fair     market 

value)    $150 

B  (fair    quality) 130 

C  (poor    quality) no 

Comment:  The  county  contains  little  type 
A  tlmberland,  but  the  county  assessor  esti- 
mates that  type  B  acreage  presently  sells  for 
$250  to  $300  per  acre. 

Liberty  independent  school  district 
Evaluation   Method:    The   school    district 
classified   tlmberland    quality    according   to 
Davis  and  Wilson's  1967  county-wide  evalua- 
tions and  adopted  the  following  schedule: 
Timber:  Per  acre 

A   (good  quality)    (fair  market 

value) $130 

B  (fair  quality) no 

C   (poor  quality) 90 

Comment:   This  school  district  is  now  in 
the  process  of  re-evaluating  all  property. 
Hardin  Independent  School  District 

Evaluation  Method:  The  last  evaluation 
occurred  in  1958,  although  the  assessment 
ratio  and  tax  rates  have  risen  since.  The  dis- 
trict taxes  Kirby  Lumber  Corporation  tim- 
berlands according  to  1958  market  values, 
but  taxes  other  fore.<;t  land  on  valuations  as 
low  as  $60  per  acre  fair  market  value. 

Comment:  Kirby  Corporation's  higher 
evaluations  result  from  litigation.  Kirby 
Lumber  Corp.  v.  Hardin  Ind.  School  Dist., 
351  S.W.  2d  310  (Tex.  Civ.  App.— Waco  1961, 
writ  ref'd  n.r.e.). 

Nacogdoches  County 
County 
Evaluation  Method:  All  unimproved 
acreage  Is  placed  on  the  rolls  at  $15  per  acre 
for  land  adjoining  paved  roads  and  at  $12 
per  acre  for  all  other  land.  The  assessment 
ratio  Is  30  percent,  indicating  fair  market 
valuations  of  $50  and  $40  per  acre  respec- 
tively. 

Comment:  Injunctions  have  prohibited 
this  nearly  bankrupt  county  from  reassess- 
ing. After  the  Nacogdoches  Independent 
School  District  consolidated  with  another 
district,  the  school  tax  assessor  discovered 
1200  acres  of  land  omitted  from  the  county's 
tax  rolls  in  the  latter  district. 

Nacogdoches  Independent  School  District 
Evaluation  Method:  A  professional  timber 

appraiser  makes  evaluations. 
Comment:  This  district  contains  few  acres 

of  tlmberland. 
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Newton  County 

County 

Evaluation  Method:  All  unimproved  acre- 
age is  rendered  at  $14.50  per  acre  (assess- 
ment ratio  Is  10%),  Indicating  a  fair  market 
valuation  of  $145  per  acre.  The  county  em- 
ploys a  15  percent  assessment  ratio  for  all 
other  property.  This  use  of  two  assessment 
ratios  for  different  types  of  property  is  con- 
trary to  state  law.  Randalls  v.  State,  15  S.W. 
2d  715  (Tex.  Civ.  App. — El  Paso  1929,  no 
writ). 

Comment:  The  county  employed  Davis 
and  Wilson  to  compute  their  1966  tax  roll. 
This  firm  reported  tlmberland  in  the  county 
worth  $60  to  $70  per  acre — approximately 
half  the  value  past  county  rolls  had  em- 
ployed. When  the  county  refused  to  accept 
these  figures,  Davis  and  Wilson  had  to  dou- 
ble their  valuations  before  the  county  would 
adopt  them. 

Newton   Independent  School   District 
Evaluation  Method:   Acreage  Is  placed  on 
the  rolls  at  $23  per  acre  (assessment  ratio  is 
33y3%).  indicating  a  fair  market  valuation 
of  $69  per  acre,  excluding  mineral  rights. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

Most  taxing  agencies  studied  make  no 
attempt  to  find  the  true  market  value  of 
timberlands  within  their  districts.  Most 
compute  assessed  valuations  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  the  taxpayer  owns  by  a 
flat  rate.  A  tax  assessor  applies  this  flat  rate 
to  all  land  whether  stocked  with  timber  or 
bare,  a  practice  which  is  clearly  Illegal  in 
light  of  the  considerable  differences  in  the 
values  of  these  two  classes  of  land. 

I^urther,  the  assessed  valuation  for  timber- 
land  consistently  falls  far  below  a  realistic 
ilgure  (See  Table  A).  Consequently,  tlmber- 
land is  valued  at  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
market  value,  although  the  agency  claims  to 
assess  all  property  at  the  same  percentage. 
This  illegal  practice  results  In  lost  revenue 
(Table  B  and  C)  and  discriminates  against 
anyone  whose  property  has  been  fairly  ap- 
praised. 

Many  reasons  account  for  these  inaccurate 
and  illegal  practices. 

(1)  While  all  agencies  acknowledge  the 
need  to  reassess  periodically,  some  neglect 
doing  so  simply  because  they  happen  to  be 
meeting  their  present  expenses.  They,  of 
course,  will  find  themselves  forced  to  re- 
evaluate when  their  need  for  money  becomes 
more  acute.  Some  agencies,  already  feeling 
the  financial  pinch,  still  avoid  needed  re- 
assessment by  raising  the  assessment  ratio. 
Although  this  procedure  brings  in  the  needed 
money  without  incurring  the  cost  of  re-as- 
sessment. It  continues  the  same  illegal  prac- 
tices. Timberlands  are  still  placed  on  the  rolls 
at  a  lower  percentage  of  market  value  than 
are  other  properties. 

(2)  The  difficulty  of  finding  comparable 
market  values  for  tlmberland  Is  another 
reason  for  failure  to  re-assess.  As  one  county 
assessor  stated,  timber  companies  ordinarily 
do  not  reveal  to  any  tax  collector  the  price 
they  paid  for  a  specific  tract  of  land.  Of 
course,  some  buyers  and  sellers  do  talk 
enough  to  allow  an  assessor  to  ascertain  accu- 
rate market  values,  but  eliciting  such  infor- 
mation car  require  a  great  deal  of  effort. 

Since  the  deed  of  sale  almost  never  Includes 
the  full  purchase  price,  assessors  must  talk  to 
buyers  and  sellers  to  verify  sales  in  order  to 
obtain  market  values  for  tlmberland.  It  la  In- 
conceivable that  a  state  would  rely  for  its 
Income  on  property  taxes  and  not  require 
that  a  deed  carry  the  full  purchase  price  on 
its  face.  To  force  an  assessor  to  ask  a  man 
how  much  value  he,  the  owner,  wants  to 
place  on  his  property  for  tax  ptirposes  can 
only  be  termed  ludicrous. 

Such  malfeasance  has  stood  unchallenged, 
perhaps  because  private  homes  comprise 
such  a  large  proportion  of  taxable  property. 
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and  are  more  easily  assessed  at  market  value. 
Most  homeowners  buy  on  credit;  hence,  the 
deed  of  trust  provides  an  accessible  estimate 
of  the  fuU  price. 

(3)  Most  assessors  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
hiring  a  professional  to  re-evaluate  timber- 
lands.  Unfortunately,  fear  of  paying  a  high 
price  for  such  a  service  frequently  discourages 
this  course. 

Recommendations 

Agencies  giving  the  expense  of  re-aasosa- 
ment  as  a  reason  for  not  re-evaluating  tim- 
berlands fail  to  see  that  the  revenues  gained 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of 
hiring  a  professional.  A  state  forest  appraiser, 
experienced  in  professional  land  valuation, 
asserted  that  an  appraisal  of  the  timber- 
land  in  an  entire  county  would  cost  $20,000 
at  the  absolute  maximum.  This  price  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  aerial  photographs  which 
some  counties  already  possess.  Counties  and 
school  districts  would  recover  quickly  even 
the  maximum  cost  of  $20,000,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  revenue  losses  re-assessment 
would  prevent.  (See  Tables  B  and  C.)  In 
addition,  the  assessment  would  be  accurate 
for  several  years,  providing  more  time  to  re- 
cover the  costs. 

"bounties  and  the  school  districts  within 
them  could  reduce  the  cost  by  sharing  the 
expense  of  the  project.  But  as  this  study  In- 
dicates, these  agencies  do  not  cooperate,  re- 
sulting in  the  same  land  being  assessed 
twice.  School  district  and  county  figures  on 
the  same  parcel  of  land  vary  widely,  and 
often  both  figures  fail  to  approximate  realis- 
tic values.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  school  dis- 
tricts resist  Joining  county  officials  In  any 
projects,  for  the  county  most  often  assigns 
lower  market  value  to  a  given  tract  of  tlm- 
berland. County  figures  will  probably  remain 
the  lower  of  the  two  in  the  future  since  the 
county  tax  assessor-collector,  an  elected  of- 
ficial, fears  that  re-assesslng  will  Incur  the 
taxpayers'  wrath.  The  school  district's  tax 
assessor,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  appointed  and 
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more  Insulated  from  the  taxpayers.  Still  it 
Is  difficult  to  Imagine  why  some  county  tax 
assessors  fail  to  check  their  valuations 
against  those  of  the  school  districts.  After 
all,  the  rolls  are  public  record. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  state  legis- 
lature should  pass  legislation  requiring  all 
deeds  to  Include  the  full  purchase  price.  Then 
the  legislature  should  make  the  office  of 
county  tax  assessor-collector  non-elective. 
The  official  filling  this  position  would  be  re- 
quired to  appraise  all  county  lands  for  both 
school  and  county  tax  rolls. 

Short  of  these  reforms,  many  agencies 
need  to  reassess  timberlands  Instead  of  ap- 
plying one  rendition  rate  to  most  property 
and  an  illegal  lower  rate  to  timberlands. 
School  districts  and  counties  should  coop- 
erate in  sharing  the  expense  of  a  re-evalua- 
tion to  save  themselves,  and  ultimately  the 
taxpayer,  the  cost  of  duplicated  efforts. 

Appendix 

the    dollars    and    cents    consbqcekces   of 

undervaluation 

The  following  tabular  study  demonstrates 
the  effects  of  under valuating  tlmberland  up- 
on the  finances  of  six  counties  and  eight 
school  districts  last  year.  Employing  faulty 
and  Illegal  assessing  practices  year  after 
year  has  cost  East  Texas  untold  millions  in 
potential  tax  revenue. 

Since  exact  figures  are  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain due  to  the  constantly  increasing  value 
of  forest  land  over  the  past  two  decades,  we 
limit  our  estimates  to  the  past  year.  The 
frequent  inaccuracy  of  tax  roll  entries  also 
makes  these  figures  approximations. 

Keep  In  mind  that  this  study  surveys  only 
a  sampling  of  counties  and  school  districts; 
many  other  Jurisdictions  In  the  37  counties 
comprising  East  Texa.s  are  also  losing  tax 
revenues  of  sizeable  dimensions. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES 

Table  A:  Survey  of  Actual  Assessing  Meth- 
ods (1969) 

TABLE  A.-SURVEY  OF  ACTUAL  ASSESSING  METHODS  1969 
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This  table  lists  the  fixed  flat  rates  taxing 
authorities  use  in  placing  assessment  valua- 
tions on  the  rolls.  It  compares  the  fair  mar- 
ket values  the  agencies'  records  reflect  with 
actual  market  values  and  Indicates  the  loss 
of  taxable  property  that  Illegal  assessing 
practices  cause. 

Column  1 :  Name  of  taxing  agency — county 
or  school  district. 

Column  2:  Assessed  valuation — the  flat 
dollar  value  the  agency  applies  to  all  tlm- 
berland regardless  of  quality.  Unless  other- 
wise specified,  all  agencies  derive  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  forest  land  from  a  flat 
rate  formula. 

Column  3:  Assessment  ratio — the  percent- 
age of  fair  market  value  at  which  a  taxing 
agency  lists  property  on  Its  rolls.  For  exam- 
ple, a  county  employing  a  25  percent  assess- 
ment ratio  would  carry  a  $10,000  tract  on 
Its  tax  rolls  at  $2,500. 

Coiimin  4:  Actual  fair  market  values — 
As  assigned  by  the  agencies:  Dividing  assess- 
ment valuation  by  asessment  ratio  yields 
fair  market  value.  For  example,  a  county 
valuing  an  acre  at  $10  and  using  a  25  per- 
cent assessment  ratio  is  assigning  that  acre 
a  fair  market  value  of  $40. 

Column  5:  Assessed  valuation  agency 
should  assign — Assuming  a  $200  per  acre 
fair  market  value.  Column  5  shows  the  aver- 
age assessed  valuation  the  agency  should 
employ  In  contrast  to  the  figure  in  Column 
2. 

Column  6:  Actual  assessment  ratio  for 
timberlands — Assuming  a  conservative  aver- 
age value  of  $200  per  acre  for  tlmberland, 
this  column  shows  the  actual  percentage  of 
fair  market  value  at  which  the  taxing 
agency  lists  this  property  on  its  rolls,  in 
contrast  to  the  legal  assessment  ratio  In 
Column  3.  Any  substantial  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  figures  In  Columns  3  and  6  Indi- 
cates that  the  agency  is  applying— illegally- 
different  ratios  and  disproportionate  tax 
rates  to  dl:Iering  types  of  property. 


Assigned  by  agency 


Actual 


Taxing  agency 
(1) 


Ratio  of 

assess- 

Assessed  ment 

valuation    (percent) 


Ratio  ot 

Fair  assess- 

market    Assessed  ment 

value    valuation     (percent) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Angelina  County JIO.OO  25  J40  J50.00  5.0 

Lufkin  Independent  School  (')  30  0) 

DibollVnd'ependent  School  District-  20.00  40  50  80.00  10.0 

Hardin  County 16.60  20  83  40.00  7.3 

Silsby  Independent  School  District.  32.00  55  58  110.00  16.0 

Lumberton  Independent  School  160.00  100  160  200.00  80.0 

District.' 
Hardin  Independent  School 

"'champion  Paper  Co 50.00  50  100  100.00  25.0 

Kirby  Lumber  Co 70.00  50  140  100.00  25.0 

Jasper  County    1250  10  125  20.00  6.25 

Jasper  Independent  School  District.  23.00  25  150  50.00  11.5 

Liberty  County:     


Assigned  by  agency 


Actual 


Taxing  agency 
0) 


Ratio  ol 

assess- 

Assessed  ment 

valuation    (percent) 


Ratio  of 
assess- 

market    Assessed  ment 

value    valuation     (percent) 


Fair 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


A>                                   J37.50  25 

a  32.50  25 

Cl'""."""'.'^""''.'--    27.50  25 

Liberty  Independent  School  District: 

A 78.00  oU 

R ...  66.00  60 

C '.'.'.'"" 54.00  60 

NacogdocheVc'ounV" J500  30 

Nacogdoches  Independent Schoo 

Di«rict ??S,,  I. 

Newton  County l*-'"  !    ,q 

Newton  Independent  School 

District 23.00  33.33 


{150 
130 
110 

130 

110 

90 

50 

40 

25 
145 


J50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

120.00 

120.00 

120.00 

60.00 

60.00 

150.00 
30.00 


66.60 


18.75 
16.25 
13.75 

39.0 

33.0 

27.0 

7.5 

6.0 

9.5 
7.25 


11.5 


I  No  flat  rate  used. 

'Approximate.  .    .    .     .     j  j.      .    ...  ,.  .j    »■  , 

» Lumberton  I  ndependent  School  District  values  much  tlmberland  according  to  higher  residential 
use  value.  Figures  here  reflect  values  for  lands  remote  from  roads  valued  as  tlmberland  only. 

<  Hardin  Independent  School  District  rolls  list  these  2  major  timber  companies  at  different  rates. 

»Both  Liberty  County  and  Liberty  Independent  School  District  value  timberlands  according 
to  good,  fair,  and  poor  quality. 


« Nacogdoches  County  places  rural  acreage  on  paved  roads  on  the  rolls  at  J15  per  acre  and  other 

'""Newton''countr('i"egany)  applies  a  10  percent  assessment  ratio  to  timberlands  and  a  15  percent 
ratio  to  all  other  property. 


Table  B:  Estimated  Revenue  Lost  through 
Faulty  Valuation  of  "nmberland  (1969) 

Column  1 :  Taxing  agency. 

Column  2:  Taxable  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land  in  agency's  jurisdiction — Figures 
for  counties  are  those  the  Texas  Forest  Serv- 
ice reports  In  Texas  Almanac  1970-1971  (p. 
138).  The  Silsbee  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict computes  Its  own  forest  acreage. 

Column  3:  County  general  tax  rate  per 
$100  assessed  valuation — This  Is  the  general 
county  rate,  not  Including  other  special 
taxes,  such  as  hospital  and  road  taxes. 


Column  4:  Taxes  agency  could  collect 
using  accurate  valuations — Estimating  full 
market  value  at  $200  per  acre,  number  of 
acres  x  200  x  assessment  ratio  x  tax  rate. 
$200  represents  a  conservative  value  esti- 
mate. Though  some  acreage  would  sell  for 
less,  much  would  sell  for  a  great  deal  more. 
These  sums  Include  the  general  county  tax 
alone.  Special  taxes  for  hospitals,  roads,  etc. 
are  omitted;  however,  they  are  based  on  the 
same  low  assessment  rates. 


Column  5:  Estimated  total  taxes  collected 
on  tlmberland — number  of  acres  x  assessed 
valuation  x  tax  rate.  Where  agencies  used 
ascending  scales  of  value  for  different  classi- 
fications of  land,  this  column  employs  the 
highest  assessed  values,  making  the  esti- 
mated loss  revenue  (Column  6)  extremely 
conservative. 

Column  6:  Tax  money  agency  lost  in  1969 — 
Coltimn  4  minus  Column  5.  Note  again  that 
these  flgtires  reflect  very  conservative  esti- 
mates. 


40)10 


Ta>i  ig  agency 


AngenaCounty 359,900  1.00  180  000 

HardiiCounty 501,600  1.20  240  000 

Jaipe   County 541.800  .80  86  700 

Libera  County ' 453,600  1.20  272  200 

Naco^oches  County ' 400,400  .95  228  200 


classii 

>n 
ther 
nd 


Li  «rty 


•  ''"H.'S^.^t'"*^  '•"•'*  ""•  »»s»»*<i  valuation  the  county  applies  to  the  "fair  timber" 
cation:  $32.50  per  acre, 
i  cogdoches  County  places  rural  acreage  on  the  rolls  at  $15  per  acre  on  paved  roads  and  all 
•  rural  larid  at  $10  per  acre.  This  table  uses  the  $15  value,  making  the  tjoure  in  column  5  high 
"•  in  column  6  conservative. 


1  iat 


T^ble  C:  Taxes  Major  Timber  Owners  Were 

Charged  In   1969  Table  C  attempts  to 

more  specific  examples  of  tax  loss  than 

Table   B.   It   demonstrates  how   faulty 

benefitted    certain    large    timber 

at    the   expense    of   specific    taxing 


Not 
sho\  r 
does 

asse  islng 
own  !rs 
aget  cles 


^raa  and  company 


Angelica  County ' 

CI ampion-U.S  Plywood 56.91  $28  50 

O""?-'"'"?''----.- -  78,828.05  39,414: 00 

Sc  jthland  Paper  Milb 14,715.40  7  358  00 

T^ple  Industries 66,268.93  33. 134.50 


Total. 


Oiboll 
0 


Hardin 

Be 
Chii 


Jasper 

81 


Liberty 
Ch 


I  Tax 

figures 


As 
of  re 
U  the 
under 


I 
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TABLE  B.-ESTIMATEO  REVENUE  LOST  THROUGH  FAULTY  VALUATION  OF  TIMBERLANO  1969 

■Amount  in  dollarsl 


December  k,  1970 


(1) 


Taxable 

acres  of 

commercial 

forest  land 

(2) 


Agency's 
tax  rate 
per  $100 
assessed 
value 

(3) 


Taxes 

agency 

could 

collect  on 

timberland 

(4) 


Taxes 

agency  did 

collect  on 

timberland 

(5) 


Tax  money 

agency 

lost  in 

1969 

(6) 


36,000 
99,900 
54,200 
176,900 
57,000 


144,000 

140, 900 

32,  500 

95,300 

171,200 


Taxing  agency 


(1) 


Taxable 

acres  of 

commercial 

forest  land 

(2) 


Agency's 

tax  rate 

per  $100 

assessed 

value 

(3) 


Taxes 

agency 

could 

collect  on 

timberland 

(4) 


Taxes 

agency  did 

collect  on 

timberland 


(5) 


Tax  money 

agency 

lost  in 

1969 

(6) 


NewlonCounty 557.600            >1.00         167,300          80,900  86  40O 

Silsbee  independent  school  •»»,  ■•"v 

<"'«"" 80,000              1.85         162.800           47,360  115,440 

^°'*' 785,740 


'Newton  County  illegally  applies  the  10  percent  ratio  to  timberlands  and  the  15  percent  ratio 
ratfo  P^PSf'y-  Column  4  uses  the  15  percent  ratio  while  column  5  employs  the  10  percent 


Column  1 :  Name  of  company. 

Column  2:  Xcres— The  total  number  of 
acres  assessed  at  rural  valuations  that  the 
agency's  tax  rolls  list  under  the  company's 
name. 

Column  3 :  Total  taxes  agency  should  have 
charged  Company — Assuming  average  mar- 
ket value  of  $200  per  acre,  assessed  valuation 


%  number  of  acres  x  tax  rate  per  $100  valua- 
tion. 

Column  4:  Total  taxes  charged — Numlaer 
of  acres  x  assessed  valuation  x  tax  rate  per 
$100  valuation. 

Column  5:  Taxes  agency  lost — Colimin  3 
minus  Column  4.  Note  that  these  figures 
Indicate  tax  revenue  lost  In  1969  alone. 


TABLE  C.-TAXES  MAJOR  TIMBER  OWNERS  WERE  NOT  CHARGED  1969 


(1) 


Acres 
(2) 


Taxes 

company 

should 

have  been 

charged  i 


(3) 


Taxes 

company 

was 

charged 

(♦) 


Taxes 

agency 

lost 

(5) 


$5.70 
7. 882. 80 
1,471.60 
6.626.90 


ndependent  School  District: 

tiens-lllinois 160  00 

So  ithland  Paper  Mills 54. 40 

Te  nple  Industries '".'_  32.85K0O 


263. 80  59  20 

80.52  19.98 

48.619.48      12,154.87 


$22.80 

31,531.20 

5.  886. 40 

26,  507. 60 

63,948.00 


240.60 

60.54 

36,464.61 


otal. 


36, 729. 75 


bounty  : 

se-Cascade               14565.42  6,991.40  2,861.11 

impion-U.S   Plywood 27,450.98  13,176.47  5  729  8 

Brnatwnal  Paper 3,211.68  1,541.61  61680 

^.jCofP     i. 127,094.00  61,005.12  26,687'00 

1  ithern  Neches     7,267.10  3,48821  1545  98 

So  Ithland  Paper  Mills 27,021.20  12,970.18  5' 458' 32 

So  ithwestem  Timber  (Eastex) 137,219.81  65,865  51  26' 352' 28 

Tefiple  Industries 8,805.11  4,226.45  r520'47 


In 
Soktheri 


4.130.29 

7,446.66 

924.  81 

34.318.12 
1,942.23 
7,511.86 

39,513.23 
2,  705, 98 


Area  and  company 


Taxes 

company 

should 

have  been 

Acres       charged  1 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Taxes 

company 

was 

charged 

(4) 


Taxes 

agency 

lost 

(5) 


J$'*yCo;p.. 48,795.00 

?*".!ir"iT" 1.835.25 

Southland  Paper 5  557  75 

Southwestern  Timber  (Eastex).""  Il'sis'  19 

Temple  Industries 2.217  20 


$29.  277.  00 
1,101.15 
3,394.65 
6.901.91 
1,330.32 


$16,  073.  76 

481.20 

2.  026.  32 

2, 952.  84 

744.96 


$13,203.24 

619.95 

1,368.33 

3. 958.  07 

585.36 


Total. 


Hardin  independent  school  district: 
Champion-U.S.  Plywood. 
Kirby  Corp 


38.417.09 


4, 879. 42 
17,134.00 


8,  343. 81 
29, 199. 14 


2,983.29 
20,  521.  36 


otal. 


Silsbee  Independent  School  District: 

Kii  ]y  Corp 

Sogthwestern  Timber  (Eastex). ! 
"''el  ndustries 


98.493.18 


Te  ip 
ou:. 


14,079.00      28.650.77       8.517  03 

85.887.98    119.837.02      35.216  41 

4,058.37        8,258.79        2.402  60 


20. 133.  74 

84,620.61 

4,200.42 


ounty: 
hwood  TimberCo 24,561.69 


108.954.77 


Ch  mpion-U.S  Plywood 20,057  92 

Ja!  )er  Tmber  Co 60,  717  48 

*i>  ly  Corp  48,515.00 

Rei  nolds-Wilson  Lumber 5,838.35 

Soi  thiand  Paper ..  '.  125  00 

Soi  thwestern  Timber  (Eastex).'.."!'  91,352  43 

Tenple  Industries 26.740  18 


3. 929.  87 

3,  209. 27 
9.  714.  80 
7.76i40 

934.14 

20.00 

14.616.39 

4,  278. 43 


2. 259.  40 
1,879.36 
5, 586. 68 
4,851.50 
534.52 
11.52 
8,516.96 
2,666.01 


1.670.47 
1,329.91 
4, 128. 12 
2.910.90 
399.62 
8.48 
6, 099.  43 
1,612.42 


Total 

Newton  County;  

Bleakwood  Timber 31269  20 

Champion-US.  Plywood '.'..'.'".'     13!66r09 

International  Paper 18,258  17 

Jasper  T.mber.  66  39 

Kirby  Corp I."!"!::;  124,930:00 

Lutcher-Moore 52  472  % 

Newton  Timber ::.:il":.'l:  56:585:69 

Owens- Illinois  2  441  53 

Southwestern  Timber  (Eistex).'::""  3i:  19163 

Temple  Industries 51,296.38 


9.  380.  76 

4,  098.  33 

5,477.45 

19.92 

37, 479. 00 

15,741.89 

16, 975.  71 

732.46 

9.  357.  49 

15,388.91 


4,  534.  03 

1 ,  980.  86 

2, 647.  43 

9.63 

18,114.85 

7.609  08 

8,  204. 93 

354.  02 

4,  522.  79 

7, 437. 98 


5, 360. 52 
8,  777. 78 

14,138.30 

4, 846.  73 

2,117.47 

2, 830.  02 

10.29 

19,364.15 

8,132.81 

8,  770.  78 

387. 44 

4, 834. 70 

7.950.93 


Total. 


59, 245. 32 


Newton  independent  school  district: 

Bleakwood  Timber 28  409  00 

Champion-U.S.  Plywood "11"  s' 344' 00 

Kirby  Corp.J      48.820:00 

Newton  Timber ..  39  301  oo 

Southwestern  Timber '..'.'."  22:685  00 

Temple  Industries :    ""  7:000  00 


37,783.97 
11,097.52 
64,930.60 
52. 270. 33 
30,171.05 
9,310.00 


13,068.14 
3, 838.  24 
23,433.24 
18,078.46 
10,435.10 
3,360.00 


24.715.83 
7, 259. 28 
41,497.00 
34,191.87 
19, 735. 95 
5,950.00 


Total. 


133,349.93 


1  jtal. 


18, 159. 31 


;oi 


i  npi 


unty: 
lon-U.S.  Plywood. 


51,395.10     30,837.06      12,154.92       18.682.14 


Nacogdoches  County: 

Owens-Illinois 30,859  88 

International  Paper 45  554' 15 

Kirby  Corp... .'...."  '     9  00 

Southland  Paper 2, 945  40 

Temple  Industries '...'.'.'.'.'.  7:835: 01 


17,590.13 

25, 965.  87 

5.13 

1,678.88 

4,465.96 


6,492.25 

5,  506.  78 

.86 

359.  77 

%5.84 


11,097.88 

20, 459.  09 

4.27 

1,319.11 

3,500.12 


Total 

Grand  total  - 


36, 380. 47 


607.816.16 


oil  entries  often  do  not  conform  to  the  rates  taxing 
r  iflect  these  discrepancies. 


agencies  claim  to  employ.  These 


COlkMEHCIAI,    AXD    INDUSTRIAL    PbOPEETT  : 

HJsrrSTON  AND  Harris  CotJNTY,  Tex. 

(Kim  Qualle  Hill) 

true  In  most  states,  the  major  source 

^nue  for  local  governments  In  Texas 

ad  valorem  tax.  The  taxing  districts 

study  here  are  typical  In  this  regard: 


-  Some  acres  are  rendered  at 

acre  rate,  making  the  figures  in 

3  Taxes  lost  in  6  counties  and 

Harris  County  receives  79  percent  of  all  fund 
revenues  from  the  ad  valorem  tax  and  Hous- 
ton receives  over  50  percent  of  all  general 
fund  revenues  from  this  source.  The  signifi- 
cant undervaluation  of  some  classes  of  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  ad  valorem  taxation, 
whether  by  design  or  aasessment  difficulties, 


$23  per  acre  and  some  at  $24,  This  table  emptoys  the  $24  per 
col.  5  a  conservative  estimate  of  loss  k   j  ♦     v^, 

4  school  districts. 

not  only  distributes  the  tax  burden  un- 
equally, but  also  deprives  the  citizens  of 
many  public  services  that  could  otherwise  be 
provided  with  the  additional  revenue. 

A  major  concern  In  regard  to  unequai  tax 
treatment  is  the  valuation  of  commercial  and 
industrial  property  as  compared  with  resi- 


December  ^,  1970 

dentlal  prop«rty.  For  various  reasons  the 
valuation  of  residential  property  Is  relatively 
simple:  the  number  of  transactions  (sales) 
Is  high,  sales  prices  are  readily  available,  and 
depreciation  techniques  are  simple.  In  many 
commercial  property  dealings,  however,  in- 
formation Is  relatively  restricted.  Transac- 
tions tend  to  be  fewer  In  number  and  sales 
price  information  is  more  difficult  to  acquire. 
Most  large  financial  Intereets  prefer  that 
such  information  remain  confidential.  It  Is 
fairly  common  practice  to  avoid  recitation  of 
the  entire  consideration  In  deed  records; 
furthermore,  since  the  repeal  of  the  federal 
documentary  stamp  tax  (effective  January  1, 
1968),  the  only  readily  available  source  of 
market  value  documentation  has  been  lost. 

Another  problem  area  In  the  assessment 
of  commercial  property  is  the  difficulty  In 
valuing  commercial  structures  such  as  multi- 
story office  buildings,  refineries,  pipelines,  and 
factories  as  compared  with  valuing  typical 
residential  structures.  Yet  there  are  accepted 
techniques  for  handling  such  problems  and 
professional  tax  appraisers  should  be  able  to 
appraise  these  structures  Just  as  readily  as 
the  smaller  ones.  This  need  for  professional 
tax  appraisers  points  up  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  property  taxation  in  Texas :  with 
254  counties,  over  800  Incorporated  munici- 
palities, and  over  1,000  school  districts,  the 
demand  for  qualified  appraisers  Is  great. 
Many  of  the  individuals  who  fill  this  capacity 
for  various  Jurisdictions  throughout  tlie 
state  are  hopelessly  Ill-suited  for  the  task. 

Recognizing  that  no  prior  published  re- 
port has  compared  the  assessment  of  various 
classes  of  property  In  the  Houston  area,  this 
study  compares  the  assessment  level  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  property  with  that  of 
residential  property  In  the  City  of  Houston 
and  Harris  County.  The  Tax  Research  As- 
sociation (TRA)  of  Houston,  a  privately 
funded  research  group,  has  for  14  years  made 
an  annual  study  of  the  assessment  levels 
of  Houston,  Harris  County,  and  all  other 
taxing  bodies  within  the  county.  The  re- 
sults of  the  TBA's  studies  have  shown  assess- 
ment levels  that  are  reasonably  uniform 
and  slightly  below  stated  assessment  levels 
for  the  major  taxing  units  In  the  county. 
The  Cltj  of  Houston  has  deemed  the  TRA 
study  sufficiently  creditable  to  publish  Its 
results  in  the  Annual  Financial  Report  of 
the  City  Comptroller  as  Indicative  of  the 
general  assessment  level  for  the  city.  The 
crucial  flaw  in  the  TRA  study,  however.  Is 
that  90  percent  of  the  transactions  on  which 
It  bases  Its  studies  are  residential  property 
sales  Consequently,  the  TRA  study  Is  not 
indicative  at  the  general  assessment  level 
for  all  types  of  property.  Yet  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  reflection  of  residential  prop- 
erty levels  and  It  will  be  used  as  a  point  of 
comparison  for  the  commercial  property  ra- 
tios developed  in  this  study.  Any  wide  dis- 
parity between  the  results  of  the  TRA  and 
those  of  this  study  should  Indicate  failure 
to  achieve  tax  equallaatlon  between  the 
classes  of  property  so  represented. 

In  order  to  attain  meaningful  assessment 
ratios  for  commercial  property  this  study 
had  to  face  all  the  difficulties  discussed 
above  in  determining  market  values  In  that 
area.  With  only  one  researcher  utilizing  lim- 
ited time  and  funds  It  was  necessary  to  se- 
lect only  certain  types  of  conunerclal  prop- 
erty The  choice  of  types  was  dictated 
partially  by  the  availability  of  market  value 
data  and  pEirtlally  by  the  desire  to  represent 
several  different  types  of  property.  As  a  re- 
sult, three  different  samples  were  chosen 
general'.y  representing  two  major  types  of 
commercial  property. 

The  first  sample  was  drawn  from  major 
exchanges  of  commercial  property  as  re- 
pwpted  dally  in  the  Houston  Post.  These  re- 
pKjrts  of  noteworthy  sales  of  office  buildings, 
apartments,  shopping  centers,  and  major 
tracts  of  land  usually  give  rounded  dollar 
amounts  for  the  exchange  prtce  as  reported 
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by  the  parties  to  the  transaction  or  by 
"realty  circles.''  After  consultation  with 
members  of  the  real  estate  and  legal  profes- 
sion and  with  an  expert  in  the  area  of  prop- 
erty taxation,  it  was  determined  that  such 
reported  prices  were  generally  accurate  with- 
in 10  percent.  TTius  a  sample  was  drawn 
from  all  such  reported  sales  as  published  In 
1969  in  the  Hou.^ton  Post.  (Traditionally, 
assessment  ratio  studie.?  utilize  market  value 
data  from  the  last  six  months  of  the  prior 
year  compared  with  current  tax  valuations. 
Because  this  sample  was  drawn  from  the  en- 
tire calendar  year  of  1969,  some  of  the  mar- 
ket values  represented  are  older  and  lower 
than  would  ordinarily  be  used.  The  result 
of  this  difference  is  a  conservative  bias  in 
the  data  that  favors  the  position  of  the 
taxing  authorities.  In  other  words,  this  bias 
Is  directed  toward  higher  percentage  valua- 
tions than  actually  exist  on  the  tax  rolls.) 
Since  most  of  these  sales  are  customarily 
reported  on  Sunday,  every  such  sale  that  was 
reported  on  a  Sunday  in  19€9,  that  was  lo- 
cated In  Harris  CJounty,  and  that  had  a  total 
consideration  recited  was  used  In  the  sam- 
ple. In  thos«»  instances  where  the  reported 
information  was  incomplete  or  Insufficient 
for  positive  identification  of  the  property  on 
the  tax  rolls,  the  items  were  omitted  from 
the  sample  to  resolve  all  doubts  in  favor  of 
the  taxing  authorities. 

The  sample  contains  40  Items  on  the  Har- 
ris County  tax  rolls  and  28  Items  on  the 
Houston  city  tax  rolls.  The  assessment  ratio 
was  computed  for  each  transaction,  and  total 
sales  prices  and  total  assessments  were  used 
to  compute  the  overall  assessment  ratio. 
Harris  County  has  a  stated  ratio  of  22  per- 
cent of  market  value  for  tax  assessments. 
The  TRA  study  of  residential  property  shows 
the  county  taxing  at  17.96  percent  of  market 
value.  The  initial  sample  in  the  present 
study  (Appendix  A)  shows  an  assessment 
ratio  for  commercial  property  of  only  7.18 
percent. 

The  City  of  Houston  has  a  stated  ratio  of 
40  percent  of  market  value.  Whereas  the 
TRA  study  shows  a  ratio  of  31.94  percent, 
the  present  study  shows  commercial  prop- 
erty assessed  at  16.81  percent  of  mtwket 
value.  Obviously  these  differences  in  assess- 
ment rates  are  quite  marked  for  both  taxing 
districts.  Commercial  property  in  this  sam- 
ple is  being  assessed  at  a  rate  that  is  approxi- 
mately half  that  used  for  residential 
property. 

The  second  sample  contains  property  from 
Industrial  parks  and  districts  In  the  Houston 
area.  Such  areas  are  planned  locations  for 
manufacturing,  research,  distribution,  or 
other  commercial  operations.  In  effect,  they 
are  commercial  property  "subdivisions"  with 
land  sites,  utilities,  and  railroad  service  suit- 
able for  industrial  "homes."  As  the  sample 
of  major  transactions  reported  in  1969  was 
dominated  by  sales  of  unimproved  land,  this 
sample  Is  dominated  by  Improved  and  de- 
veloped land  sites,  representing  a  higher 
level  on  the  spectrum  of  types  of  commercial 
property.  The  market  values  of  land  in  these 
areas  were  derived  from  a  report  by  the 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Company  and  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  published  in 
the  April,  1969.  Issue  of  Houston  magazine. 
Costs  were  given  for  land  In  each  of  16  in- 
dustrial parks  with  most  parks  reporting 
both  the  minimum  and  maximum  cost  per 
acre  of  land  in  their  development.  It  la  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  since  April  of  1969 
(the  date  of  the  report)  land  costs  In  these 
areas  have  continued  to  rise;  therefore,  the 
use  of  the  April,  1969,  figures  for  comparing 
the  valuation  of  all  land  In  these  parks  Is  a 
reasonably  conservative  technique. 

This  sample  (Appendix  B)  Is  composed  of 
45  items  In  both  taxing  districts.  The  val- 
ues used  are  only  for  the  land,  although  most 
of  the  items  are  Improved.  All  of  the  land 
vras  valued  at  the  minimum  land  cost  fig- 
ure as  reported  by  the  Industrial  parks.  The 
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result  of  this  technique  is  to  Introduce  a 
conservative  bias  Into  the  data  in  favor  of 
high  percentage  valuations.  For  Harris  Coun- 
ty the  sample  resulted  in  an  assessment  ratio 
of  10.74  percent  (as  compared  with  a  stated 
rate  of  22';  and  a  TRA  residential  property 
rate  of  17.96'"  ) .  For  the  City  of  Houston  the 
sample  yielded  a  ratio  of  13.94  percent  (with 
the  stated  rate  at  40%  and  the  TRA  rate 
at  31.94'>).  Once  again  the  rates  for  Indus- 
trial property  are  quite  low;  however,  two 
factors  make  these  results  even  more  spec- 
tacular. Most  of  these  values  on  the  county 
tax  roles  represent  Increased  valuations  for 
1970.  Since  these  revaluations  come  only 
periodically,  the  degree  of  undervaluation 
Is  thus  heightened,  and  the  accuracy  of  this 
revaluation  must  Ije  disputed.  The  second 
factor  affecting  this  sample  Is  the  bias  result- 
ing from  the  sole  use  of  minimum  land  cost 
figures.  A  slmlLir  valuation  using  only  the 
maximum  land  cost  figures  resulted  In  even 
lower  assessment  ratios  (for  Harris  County 
7.37'^;  and  for  Houston  9.57'S).  The  true 
ratios  should  He  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes:  for  Harris  County  between  9.67 
and  13.94  percent. 

The  third  sample  used  In  the  study  con- 
tains valuations  of  commercial  property  cur- 
rently offered  for  sale.  Most  studies  of  assess- 
ment levels  (and  the  first  two  samples  In  this 
report)  utilize  prior  year  cost  information 
compared  with  current  year  assessed  valua- 
tions. This  final  sample  utilizes  current  ask- 
ing prices  for  property  offered  for  sale  and 
current  assessed  valuations  of  that  property. 
It  does  not  represent  actual  undervaluation 
in  the  traditional  sense,  because  next  year's 
assessment  could  theoretically  be  increased 
to  follow  the  actual  sales  prices.  Such  a  com- 
parison of  asking  prices  with  assessed  val- 
ues Is,  however,  an  Indication  of  the  ability 
of  the  taxing  authorities  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  property  values.  Some  dl.«;parlty  be- 
tween the  two  can  be  expected  in  the  interim 
between  transaction  and  reassessment,  but 
a  wide  deviation  Indicates  a  notable  lag  In 
the  ability  of  the  taxing  authorities  to  keep 
pace  with  current  values. 

Naturally  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
study  to  equate  the  asking  price  of  prop- 
erty with  its  market  value;  however,  in  a 
sample  of  sufficiently  large  size,  there  will 
only  be  a  small  discrepancy  lietween  the  two. 
If  the  underassessment  Indicated  by  such 
a  sample  were  small.  It  might  be  attributed 
to  this  discrepancy.  If  the  indicated  under- 
assessment is  quite  large,  it  cannot  l>e  ex- 
plained by  this  discrepancy  but  will  clearly 
Indicate  the  need  for  Increased  valuations 
In  that  area. 

This  sample  (Appendix  C)  contains  22 
Items  that  were  offered  for  sale  during  July 
or  August,  1970.  Using  the  asking  prtces  as 
one  would  use  actual  market  values  In  an 
assessment  ratio  study,  the  data  yielded  a 
6.84  percent  ratio  for  Harris  County  and  a 
13.01  percent  ratio  fcjr  Houston.  This  signifi- 
cant disparity  Is  further  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral undervaluation  of  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial property  as  compared  with  residen- 
tial property  In  the  two  taxing  districts  stud- 
ied. Assuming  that  the  significant  under- 
valuation documented  in  Appendix  A  and 
Appendix  B  is  a  fair  Indication  of  the  as- 
sessment levels  throughout  Harris  County.  It 
Is  fair  to  estimate  undervaluation  of  com- 
mercial property  at  nearly  70%  In  the  county 
and  nearly  60%  In  the  city.  For  Industrial 
property  the  undervaluation  Is  approxi- 
mately 60%  In  the  county  and  approximately 
65%  In  the  city. 

The  Impact  of  this  grave  Inequality  In  the 
sharing  of  the  property  tax  burden  goes  far 
beyond  the  inordinate  unfairness  to  the 
small  taxpayer:  It  deprives  the  city  and 
county  governments  of  funds  for  pressing 
vital  programs,  such  as  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control.  It  Is  regrettable  that  Indus- 
trial dischargers  have  passed  on  the  costs  of 
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12 


that 
to 


of 

are 

been 


c  lear. 


poUc  ng  their  wastes  to  the  general  public. 
Douqiy  Inequitable  is  a  valuation  system 
allows  these  same  Industrial  polluters 
a\tild  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  public 
expel  idltxu^s  needed  to  clean  up  the  disponed 
envlianment.  The  results  of  this  abdication 
public  responsibility  by  the  Industrialists 
Houston  public  officials  who  have 
hotly  criticized  by  the  state  Water 
Quality  Board  chairman  for  failure  to  deal 
the  city's  water  pollution  crisis  claim 
the  tax  dollars  to  finance  the  badly 
cleanup  are  simply  not  available.  It 
indonceivable  that  the  citizens  of  Houston 
tolerate  the  recurring  annual  loss  of 
bunqreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  tax 
ue  when  that  city  has  yet  to  Initiate 
a  rudimentary  water  pollution  Inspec- 
program,  and  when  other 
needed  social  services  continue 


with 

that 

need^ 

is 

will 


revet 
even 


tlon-  snforcement 
desp<  rately 
unrefaedied. 

RECOMMEKOATTONS 

To  rectify  the  Immediate  problems  of 
prope  'ty  tax  abuse  in  Texas  we  make  the 
following  specific   recommendations: 

1.  Vhat  Chairman  Ben  Atwell  of  the  State 
Comnlssion  on  State  and  Local  Tax  Policy 
dlschi  ,rge  the  legal  responsibilities  of  his  of- 
t  nd  order  an  Immediate  Investigation 
tfie  shocking  Illegalities  disclosed  In  this 


flee 

Into 

report 

2 
hear 
lief  1 
sary, 
the 

3 
pralsa  1 
nated 


I.  «a 


5  Tn 


8 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 


Apl 
Apl, 
198 
40 


8.5 
1.61 


25.  341 


Apt 
Apt 
Km 
15.' 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37.  414 

38.  6ai 


That   a   state   board   be   established   to 

axpayer  grievances,  to  recommend  re- 

the  form  of  tax  refunds  when  neces- 

ind  to  provide  public  lawyers  to  assist 

ci  implalnlng  taxpayer. 

"that  the  practice  of  delegating  the  ap- 

functlon   to   private   firms   be  ellml- 

and   that   the  state  provide  the  ap- 
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pralsal  service  to  local  taxing  districts  when 
requested. 

4.  That  full  disclosure  of  the  precise  for- 
mula used  in  property  evaluations  be  made 
by  all  Individuals  and  organizations  per- 
forming the  appraisal  function. 

5.  That  a  state  board  be  created  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  local  tax  asses- 
sors, and  be  given  the  power  to  remove  such 
assessors  for  cause. 

CONCLUSION 

In  nearly  every  state  the  property  tax  pro- 
vides the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
revenue  for  our  cities,  counties,  and  school 
districts.  But  the  serious  inequality  in  valua- 
tions and  assessments  continues  to  deprive 
local  governments  of  funds.  The  state  of 
Texas,  which  is  first  among  the  states  in  oil 
and  gas  reserves,  first  In  cattle,  first  In  cot- 
ton, and  first  In  livestock.  Is  rated  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  In  its  attention  to  the 
basic  social  services.  This  does  not  need  to 
remain  so.  Property  tax  reform  can  bring 
millions  in  lost  revenue. 

A  report  released  almost  nine  months  ago 
alerted  state  officials  to  the  substantial  un- 
dervaluation of  oil  and  gas  property  In  the 
Permian  Basis.  This  report  has  been  Ignored 
by  Texas  political  leadership.  In  that  report, 
the  loss  to  the  school  district  In  one  county 
alone  as  a  result  of  undervaluation  was 
shown  to  be  nearly  one  million  dollars  a 
year  for  at  least  the  last  seven  years.  But 
despite  the  concern  of  that  county's  citizens, 
and  the  statement  by  the  local  County  Judge 
that  a  "serious  question  had  been  raised" 
by  the  Introduction  of  this  evidence  of  un- 
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dervaluatlon  (Odessa  American,  June  30. 
1970),  the  state  government  has  remained 
Indifferent  and  unresponsive.  Just  one  day 
after  the  report's  release,  Speaker  of  the 
House  Gus  Mutscher  hastily  dismissed  the 
report  as  "an  unwarranted  attack  on  one  of 
Texas's  leading  industries."  (Austin  Ameri- 
can, Jan.  31,  1970)  And,  when  pressed  by 
reporters.  Representative  Ben  Atwell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  State  and  Local 
Tax  Policy,  promised  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion, but  has  yet  to  respond  publicly  to  our 
letter  of  January  31,  1970.  Chairman  Atwell 
has  kept  curiously  silent  about  a  problem 
that  squarely  challenges  the  respectability 
of  his  Commission. 

The  findings  of  this  latest  report  now 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  Inequality  of  valu- 
ation and  assessment  of  property  for  tax 
purposes  Is  not  an  abiise  unique  to  the 
mineral  Interests,  but  is  one  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  timber  and  commercial-Indus- 
trial property  as  well.  A  projection  of  this 
pattern  of  undervaluation  of  timber  land, 
for  example,  applied  to  the  entire  37-county 
East  Texas  area,  means  the  annual  loss  of 
approximately  $38.4  million  a  year. 

The  Implication  here  is  great  and  national 
In  scope :  at  a  time  when  our  cities  are  facing 
their  greatest  crises  in  history,  the  local  gov- 
ernments can  now  respond  immediately  with 
"money  In  the  pwcket"  that  they  never  knew 
they  had.  Undervaluation  of  timber  inter- 
ests and  undertaxatlon  of  corporate  indus- 
tries from  oil  companies  to  banks  to  In- 
surance companies  Is  not  just  a  Texas  phe- 
nomenon. It  Is  a  nationwide  Injustice  that 
must  be  resolved  as  the  first,  fundamental 
step  toward  the  solution  to  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  our  local  communities. 
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City  assessment 


description 


Purchaser 


Dale 


Price 


Total 
assessment 


Assessment 

ratio 

(percent) 


Total 
assessment 


Assessment 

ratio 

(percent) 


fronting  Chimney  Rock  and  Astibrook    .   William  J.  Morgan Jan. 


2.  Val  sy  Forge  Apts  (ewS  Hillcroft)  and  cytCiKx'^........'.'.....'.'.'.  Kayvor  Co 

3.  6  *      -      -  . 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb.    2 


at  Winrock  and  San  Felipe Lawrence  Kagan,  et  al 

4.  10|3ac  at  SW  corner  US  75  and  FM  1960 Hyman  Finger  and  Mrs.  J. 

Oshman. 
f  at  Milam  and  Drew  plus  bidg LeCorp 

6.  12*500  sq.  ft  at  Airline  a.id  Lyerly Nelson  Mobile  Homes .do 

7.  Noi  hshore  Motor  Hotel  at  Rockglen  and  Northshore  Dr Interstate  Motor  Lodges Feb.    9 

complex  at  Clarewood  and  Alder.. Danny  Dror  do 

:  at  Bissonnet  and  Cook BIssonnet  Ltd Feb.  16 

75jc  fronting  Hurfmeister  Road  Hyman  Finger Feb    23 

ac.  north  of  Little  York  and  N.  Rosslyn  Rds. Dan  Kennerly,  trustee  do 

c.  6000  bik  Gulf  Frwy RER  Investments do 

45  Jc  on  Bourgeois  Rd.,  south  of  Champions  Golf  Course Jacob  Glaich  etal Mar.  29 

"at  Renwtck  and  Elm.     John  Jamail Mar.  23 

Roljinwood  Motel.  7611  Katy  Frwy LaVergne,  McCullough  «  Ass., 

et  al do 

complex  at  800  He'ghts  Blvd Barry  Bradley  trustee  .  .  .  Apr.  6 

complex  at  811  Colquitt Thomas  Osmun  trustee Apr.  20 

'  ac  on  Louetta  Rd    north  of  FM  1960 Winston  Mcintosh,  etal do 

between  Strack  and  Middlestadt  Rds Vann  C.  Wilson,  Jr Ma< 

Shijp  ng  center  at  Holmes  and  Golfcrest Harry  Reed,  et  al    

21    26;  ac.  at  Cypiess-Rosehiil  and  Juergen  Rds Land  Equities.  I nc  ..  May25 

22.  25,(  M  sq.ft.  warehouse  at  1112  Paige RCA  Transportation  Co    .  do 

>c.  at  Greens  and  Milner  Rds John  R.  Blocker,  etal  June  iS 

ac.  in  Slarpstown  Canter  between  Gaytynn  Center  and  Goodyear    Richard  Minns      do 

Tire  Co. 

MarquartBldg Glenn  A.  Merrill.     July  13 

26.  245  ac.  fronting  Westheimer  and  Buffalo  Bayou Friendswood  Dev.  Co  July  20 

27.  33.(  jO  sq.  ft.  at  18th  and  Mangum J.s.  Waldman,  trustee Aug.  10 

29.1  4.5|ac.,  8200  bIk.  of  Pirk  PiKe Leon  Constr.  Co Aug.  31 

complex  at  2515  Commonwealtll Milton  Bludworth  do 

complex  a>  14J7  Missouri  Jack  Howe  do 

Edward  VI  Apt.,  7745  Long  Point  Rd Enchanted  Homes,  inc .do 

ac.  at  Brompton  and  Belltontaine Brompton  Associates  Sep    21 

Jan  astow.i  Apts.  3600  Unk  Valley Mel  LaVergne '  Sep    28 

100  OOO  sq.  ft  on  south  side  of  Westheimer,  east  of  Chimney  Ro<* Oii/ersified  BIdg.  Equities  Inc        Oct      5 

190  se  on  Freeman  Rd  near  Grand  Parkway  site Robert  E.  Glaze  do 

'•'    Southwest  Frwy  BIdg  National  Realty  Investors Oct.    19 

North  Belt  Olive Gene  Russell,  el  al Nov.    2 


1" 


39  6  31  ,  North  Belt  Dtive       .         Property  Research  Co  ...  do 

40  13i  c,  EastHouston-Dyersdale  Rd,  northof  Tidwell Sam  Meineke  et  al  Nov     9 

41.  Sho  )ping  center  at  W  Hokajmb  and  KeWin Texas  Calculating  Services  Inc  Nov   23 

42.  66  i  c.  at  Little  York  Rd.,  Northwest  Frwy,  and  Hempstead  Rd  James  Gustafson,  et  al  Dec     7 

Harris  (  aunty  Totals  (40  items) 

Cityol   louston  Totals (28  items).. 


$175,000 

4,000.000 

650,000 

270,  750 

350, 000 
160, 000 

400,  ono 

250  000 
630,000 
150,000 
500,000 
675,  000 
200,000 
400,  000 

450,  000 
420,  OCO 

60,  000 
600.  000 
165,  000 

27,  000 
350,  000 
100,  000 
212, 500 
250,  000 

150,000 

7. 000, 000 

120, 000 

250,  000 

260,  000 

160, 000 

400.  000 

1,300,000 

1,600,000 

500,  000 

330,  000 

1.000.000 

180,000 

180,000 

120, 000 

125.000 

.  100,  000 

25.  570.  250 

21,444,500  , 


$14,080 
207,  770 


8.04 
5.19 


1. 


7.760 

7.950 
7,940 
36  980 
32,490 
51,070 
10.860 
27,  250 
41.090 
13,920 
13,800 

69, 170 
23, 670 
10,490 
58,500 
10,560 

3,740 
23,  320 
22,  850 

4.960 
24. 220 

19.  800 

463,  850 

7,860 

39.  170 

46  429 

25.  320 

65  210 

193, 440 

57,110 

37. 730 

12.770 

100,010 

2,640 

2,640 

4,630 

19,550 

15.650 

1,838,249 


2.86 


$65,930 
415.620 
124.  700 


.17. 67 
10,39 
19.  IS 


2.27  22.230  6.35 
4.96  56,970  35.60 
9. 24  75. 180  18. 79 
12. 99      58. 460       23. 38 

8.10  

7.24  

5.45 

6.08     198,080       29.34 

3.00 72,310 18.07 

15.37  134,910  29.98 
5.63      41.930        9.98 

17.48      18,360       30.60 

9.75 

6.40 

13.85  10,780  39.92 
6.66  

22.85  $41  360  41.36 
2. 33  5. 300  2. 49 
9. 68      20, 220        8. 08 

13.20      35,600       23.73 

6.62    1,287.380       18.39 

7.27      12.470        6.92 

15.66      51,300       20.52 

17.85      63,110       24.27 

15. 82      46, 530        29. 08 

16.30     119  120       29,78 

14.88      90,930        6.99 

3.56     104,390        6.52 

7,54      58,970        11.79 

3.86 

10.00     351,390       35.13 

1.46 

1.46  

3.85 

15.64  21,520  17.21 

1.42  

7.18 - . 

3,605.050  16.81 


'It  im  No  28  omitted. 
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APPENDIX  B— INDUSTRIAL  PARKS  LAND 
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Description 


Owner 


County  assessment 

Total   land  Assessment 

value  Land   ratio  (percent) 


City  assessment 


Assessment 
Land    ratio  (percent) 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8, 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13, 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Tr  la,  bIk  1,  0.295  ac,  Ardmore  Indus.  Dist 

Tr  lb,  bIk  2,  2.11  ac,  Ardmore  Indus.  DisI  

Tr  2,  bIk  2,  2.61  ac,  Ardmore  Indus.  Dist 

Lt  1,  bIk  3,  2.81  ac,  Ardmore  Indus,  Dist 

Lt2,  bIk  3,  3.15  ac,  Ardmore  Indus.  Dist 

Trl,  bIk  l,Sect,  1, 1.895  ac.  Central  Indus.  Park 

Tr  la,  5,38  ac,  bIk  1,  Sect.  1,  Central  Indus.  Pk 

Tr  1.  blk2,  22  02  ac  Sect.  1,  Central  Indus  Pk 

Tr  1,  bIk  4,  26.83  ac.  Sect.  2,  Central  Indus.  Pk 

Tr2,  blk2,  13.71  ac.  Sect.  2,  Central  Indus.  Pk 

Tr  1,  bIk  5,  18.707  ac.  Sect.  2  Ce.ntral  Indus.  Pk 

Tr2,  bIk  5,  10.129  ac.  Sect.  2,  Ce.itral  Indus.  Pk 

Trl,  bIk  7,  14.84  ac.  Sect.  2  Central  Indus.  Pk 

Tr  1.  bIk  8.  8.7  ac.  Sect.  2.  Central  Indus.  Pk 

Lt  1,  bIk  9,  18.29  ac  .  Sect  2,  Central  Indus  Pk 

Lt2.  blk9,  15.48  ac.  Sect.  2,  Central  Indus.  Pk 

Lt  1.  bIk  10  18.33  ac.  Sect  2.  Central  Indus.  Pk      

Tr2a.  bIk  2.  1.73  ac.  Sect  l.Sharpstown  Indus.  Pk 

Pt  blk2,  7.78  ac.  Sect  l,Sharpstown  Indus.  Pk 

Tr  lb,  bIk  1,  1.62  ac,  Sect.  1,  Sharpstown  Indus.  Pk 

Tr  Ic.  bIk  1,  Sect.  1,  1  54  ac,  Sharpstown  Indus.  Pk 

Lt  1,  blk  1,  4.64  ac,  White  Oak  Park 

Lt  2,  blk  2,  7.29  ac.  White  Oak  Park 

Lt  3,  blk  1,  8.90  ac.  White  Oak  Park 

Lt  2,  blk  1,  7.29  ac.  White  Oak  Park 

Tr  a,  blk  1,  9.32  ac,  Gulf  Port  Indus.  Pk , 

Tr  c  blk  1,  2.29  ac  ,  Gulf  Port  Indus.  Pk 

Tr  d,  blk  1,  3.85  ac.  Gulf  Port  Indus.  Park 

Tr  e,  blk  1, 1.36  ac.  Gulf  Port  Indus.  Pk 

Trb,  blk  2, 10.50  ac.  Gulf  Port  Indus.  Pk  , 

Trs  2m,  2n,  4.86  ac,  D.  White  Sur.,  A-877,  Houston  Indus.  Dist. 


Milton  Cooke 

Mail  Well  Envelope  Co. 

Tom  Tirado 

M.Lee 

.do. 


Santa  Fe  Land  Imp.  Co. 

Gerald  Hines 

Santa  Fe  Land  Imp.  Co. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Ceco  Corp 

Santa  Fe  Land  Imp.  Co. 

do 

do 


-do 


Baldwin  Properties.  InC 

Robert!.  Herrin 

Richard  J.  Simmonds 

Baptist  Foundation  of  Texas. 

Hines  Baker,  Jr 

.do 


.do. 


.  Overmeyer  Warehouse  Co. 

,  Std,  Southern  Corp 

.  Vantage  Property  Co 

Vantage  Property  (^ 

Std.  Southern  Corp 

-.  ..do. 

Houston  Light  &  Power  Co.. 


32.  Tr3b,  3.0ac(clty  has  3.5  ac),  Houston  Indus.  Dist Western  Co.  of  North  America. 


33.  Tr  3,  4.75  ac,  Houston  Indus.  Dist 

34.  Tr  13,  5.0  ac,  Houston  IndJs.  Dist 

35.  Tr  31,9.28ac.,  Houston  Indus.  Dist  

36.  Trs.  11,  Ij,  Ik,  blk  1,  8.56  ac,  Wynnwood  Park. 

37.  Tr  la,  blk  1,  2.07  ac,  Wynnwood  Park. 

38.  Tr  If,  blk  1,  4.8  ac,  Wynnwood  Park 

39.  Tr  Ih,  blk  1,  1.19  ac,  Wynwood  Park.. 

40.  Tr  le,4.32  ac,  blk  1,  Wynnwood  Park  

41.  Tr  Id,  7.0  3C.,  blk  1,  Brookhollow  Sect.  1 

42.  Tr  Ih,  2.0  ac,  blk  1,  Brookhollow  1... 

43.  Tr  Ik,  25.82  ac,  blk  I,  Brookhollow  1 

44.  Tr  le,  1,25  ac,  blk  1,  Brookhollow  1 

45.  Tr2a,  3,62  ac,  blk  2,  Brookhollow  2 


Co. 


American  Steel  BIdg.  Co. 
Dowell  Div.  of  Dow  Chem. 
Houston  Indus,  Dist.,  Inc. 

Loop  Parkway  Dev.,  Inc 

Wynnwood  Property  Co 

Southern  Warehouse  Corp 

Wynnwood  Property  Co 

Southern  Warehouse  Corp 

Deluxe  Check  Printers 

Prince  Medical  Dental 

,  Humble  Oil  Rel.Co 

Jones-Chambers  Property,  Ltd. 
Koscot  Distr,  Center 


$19. 275 
137, 867 
170,  537 
183, 605 
205,821 

28,  891 

82,023 
335.717 
409,050 
209.  023 
285. 2:7 
154,427 
226,  251 
132, 64J 
273,  849 
236  0?8 
279.  4 '.9 

94, !?9 
423.621 

88,209 

83,853 
171,680 
269, 730 
329.  300 
269, 730 
304,391 

74.79! 
125,741 

44,418 
342,930 

58. 320 

36,000  I 
2  42.  000  I 

57.  000 

60,  000 
111,360 
409,339 

98,  987 
229, 536 

56,906 

206, 582 

350,  000 

100, 000 

1,291,000 

62,  500 
181,000 


$450 

3,260 

4,020 

4,330 

22,000 

2,920 

8  290 

33,910 

41.  330 

21, 120 

28.810 

15  600 

22,860 

13, 420 

28.  170 
23  840 
28  230 

12  430 
$55,910 

18,610 
17,740 
15,280 
24.060 

29.  350 

30.  760 
17.668 
13,837 

4,490 
34,fi30 
6.410 

3,960 

6,270 

6.600 

6.130 

56.470 

13  640 
31.860 

7.880 

28,  490 

53, 900 

13.  200 

140,990 

9,650 
30,620 


2.33 

2.36 
2.36 
2.35 
10.69 
10.11 
10.09 
10.09 
10.  V) 
10.09 
10.10 
10.10 
10.10 
10.10 
10.10 
10.10 
10.10 

r.  19 

13.19 

21.12 

21.12 

8.90 

8.91 

8.91 

0.00 

10.10 

23.60 

11.01 

10.09 

10.10 

10.98 

9.42 

11.00 
11.00 
5.50 
13.80 
13.80 
13.80 
13.80 
13.79 
15.40 
13.20 
10.91 
15.39 
16.90 


2,180 
11,010 
13, 570 
10.820 
12, 120 

5,840 
16.580 
67  850 
20  650 
10.550 
14  400 

7.800 
45,700 
26.850 
14  630 
12.380 
14, 660 
17,  300 
77,700 
16, 180 
15,430 
29,110 
34,040 
51,010 
34,090 
29,820 

7,340 
12,300 

4.360 
33,580 

3,583 

2,700 

4,390 

4  620 

7.150 

85  570 

20,660 

48. 270 

11.940 

43, 170 

70.000 

20, 000 

258,  250 

12.  530 

36,230 


11.30 

7.97 

7.95 

5.89 

5.(9 

20.21 

2U.  19 

20.20 

5.04 

5.04 

5.04 

5.05 

20.21 

20.21 

5.24 

5.24 

5.24 

18.36 

18.34 

18.36 

18.36 

16.96 

12.61 

15.49 

12.61 

9.79 

9.80 

9.79 

9.80 

9.79 

6.13 

6.42 

7.70 
7.70 
6.41 
20.91 
20.91 
20.91 
20.91 
20.90 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
19.99 
20.00 


Harris  County  totals  (45  items) 

City  of  Houston  totals  (45  items,  difference  in  item  32). 


9, 305, 773 
9,311,773 


999,885 


10.74 


1,298,910 


13.94 


>  Not  on  tax  roll. 


'City. 

APPENDIX  C.-CURRENT  OFFERINGS 


County  assessment 


City  assessmen' 


Description 


Owner 


Asking  price 


Total 
assessment 


Assessment 

ratio 

(percent) 


Total 
assessment 


Assessment 

ratio 

(percent) 


1.  Lts.  7,  8,  blk.  5,  West  Heights.. 

2.  1,418  ac  in  Eicke  S/O.  BBBC  Ry  Survey,  A-173 

3.  0.77  ac  in  Halff  S/D 

4.  Lts.  10  and  11  Validale  Gardens 

5.  14.02  ac.  D.  White  Sur.,  A-878 

6.  100,347  sq.  fL  in  tr  157,  South  Houston  Gardens  5. ; 

7.  Lts.  1  to  3.  pts,  of  4,  11.  12,  Southmore  1,  Outlet  110 

8.  Lts.  5  6,  7,  9,  10,  Burnett  Annex  of  Settegast  Upham 

9.  4.3115  ac  at  Oincansand  Bissonnet,  A.C.  Reynolds  Sur..  A^l. 

10.  4.94  aeon  Laura  Koppe  Rd..  A.  Daly  Sur.,  A-239 

11.  23,895  sq.  ft  in  Sharman  Tract,  J.  Austin  Sur.,  A-1 

12.  Pt.  of  Its.  1  and  3,  blk.  3,  Yale  St  Acres  2nd. 

13.  Lts.  4,5,8,  ptof9,  ll,blk.  3,  Holman  Outlot  31 

14.  Lts.  U  and  12,  2  ac  in  Weber  Acres 

15. 1.5ac  inSW.  Allen  Sur.,  A-94.... 

16.  Lts.  1,4,5,6,7,8  in  blk.  25,  Institute  Place  of  P.W.  Rose  Sur 

17.  1.5  ac  out  of  tr.  49.  HT&B  Ry,  Co.  Sur.,  Sect  6,  A-1350 

18.  39,730  tr  and  10,200  sq  ft  warehouse.  Industrial  Park  S/D,  blk  1,  Lt  7 
and  pt  8. 

19.  3.5  ac,  fronting  Richmond  and  Kirby,  A.  C.  ReynoldsSur.,  A-61. 

20.  3.75  ac  Fulton  at  Berry,  P.  Janowski  Sur.,  A-975. 

21.  53.522  sq.  ft.  on  Shepherd  near  Pinemont,  SW.  Allen  Sur.,  A-94     . 

22.  7.63  ac  at  S.  Loop  610  and  Mykawa,  C.  Goodrich  Sur.,  A-306 

Harris  County  totals  (21  items) 

City  of  Houston  totals  (22  items) 


Wayne  Smith 

George  Echols 

H  Peebles  &  M.  Hanovice 

H.R.  Howell... 

Peter  Tomac  &  Kaphan's  Restaurant 

Hally  R.  Moseley,  etal 

J.  Miillane&S  Vester 

Klein  Associates 

D.J.  Dinkins 

R.J.  Boggus  &  A.E.  Pavey 

Julius  Sett egasL , 

Richard  Stewart 

A.  C.  Ray... 

Ellen  Stewart 

Tilson  Built  Lumber  Clo 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Davis.  , 

L.  E.  Hamilton,  et  al 

Miller  Brothers  Floor  (io 


Texas  Louisiana  Corp , 

T.  Schutz  and  Mrs.  B.  Taytor. 

Percy  Turk  &  Assoc 

Wm.  R.Lloyd,  Jr 


$50  000 

162.013 

78,300 

34  830 

776, £00 

127,347 

80,  000 

175.000 

400, 000 

86,115 

43,011 

32,656 

157,  500 

108,900 

100,000 

261,350 

81,250 

62,  500 

775,  000 
«5,450 
107,  044 
630,  000 
4, 348,  032 
4, 455,  076 


$6,140 

4,110 

970 

740 

50.6ttU 
6.850 
2,870 
5.380 

39,660 
5,140 
1.210 
3,020 

27,860 
2,380 

11,750 
7.800 
1  980 

10,920 

83,  220 
7,660 


12.28 
2.53 
1.23 
2.12 
6.52 
5.37 
3.58 
3.07 
9.91 
5  96 
2.81 
9.24 

17.68 
2.18 

11.75 
2.98 
2.44 

17.47 

10.74 
6.13 


16.  790 
297, 130 


2.67 
6.84 


$8  700 
16  290 

2  080 

2  040 
87. 720 

8,  24J 
20  560 
39  840 
91  640 
10  160 
900 

4,840 
41.910 

4,200 
14.600 

9.330 

1.412 
18,870 

139,490 
13,020 
15,800 
27,790 


17.40 
10.05 

2.65 

5.85 
11.29 

6.47 
25.70 
22.78 
22.91 
11.79 

2.09 
14.82 
26.60 

3.85 
14.60 

3.56 

1.74 
30.19 

18.00 
10.37 
14.76 
4.41 


579.472 


13.01 


OPERATION   REUNION 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  I  am 


pleased  to  announce  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Trans  International  Airlines, 
Inc.,  headquartered  at  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  will 
carry  the  first  planeload  of  GI's  traveling 
home  from  Vietnam  under  "Operation 
Reunion"  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Service  Groups  which  handles  travel  ar- 
rangements with  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  TIA  stretch  DC-8  jet  will  first  ar- 
rive on  American  soil  at  Oakland  at  3:30 
PST  Saturday  afternoon,  December  5, 
with  stops  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
carrying  250  American  soldiers  under 
this  new  program  which  allows  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam  a  2-week  leave  in  the 
United  States  to  join  families,  wives,  or 
sweethearts. 


XUM 


4(014 

rhe  first  planeload  will  be  the  van- 
gv  ard  of  thousands  of  GI's  to  be  carried 
on  a  series  of  TIA  charter  flights  over  a 
pe  :iod  of  months.  I  understand  the  air- 
lire  is  standing  by  with  immediate  air- 
craft available  to  provide  additional 
fliilhts  to  these  servicemen  both  prior  to 
an  d  after  the  Christmas  holiday  season. 

This  immediate  response  on  behalf  of 
a  supplemental  carrier  again  demon- 
stiates  the  great  public  value  of  the  in- 
du  stry  in  providing  low-cost  transporta- 
ticn  when  sorely  and  quickly  needed. 
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AND    THE    YELLOW-TAILED 
FLOUNDER  CAPER 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

;  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3,  1970 

At.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fofced  repatriation  of  a  freedom-seek- 
Lithuanian  seaman  from  the  Coast 
Giiard  cutter  Vigilant  ranks  as  one  of 
most  sickening,  appalling  incidents 
our  Nation's  history, 
am  told  that  this  incident  is  just 
onfe  illustration  of  a  longstanding  State 
Department  policy  of  discouraging  de- 
from  Communist-dominated 
cotntries.  This  policy  dates  back  to  the 
after  World  War  n,  when  we 
pped  back  thousands  of  East  Euro- 
pean refugees  in  cattle  cars.  Many  of 
th  (m  committed  suicide  in  these  cars 
ra  her  than  live  under  Communist  tyr- 
anny, but  obviously  we  were  as  anxious 
as  now.  to  accommodate  the  Soviet 
ion. 

^bert   McCloskey  of   the  State  De- 
pa -tment  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Evpning  Star  of  December  1  as  saying 
would  not  want  to  encourage  de- 
because  it  might  constitute  a 
provocation. 

>oes   this   mean   that   we  are  more 
copcerned  with  Soviet  feelings  than  we 
with  the  human  desires  of  persons 
freedom?  What  sort  of  provocation 
wcjuld  this  constitute?  Does  not  the  So- 
Union  indulge  in  such  provocations 
their  parading  of  American  desert- 
before  TV  cameras  in  Moscow? 
:  A.r.  Speaker.  Smith  Hempstone  of  the 
Evening    Star    last    night 
the  most  eloquent  commentary  on 
Simas  affair  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
ihsert  Mr.  Hempstone's  column  at  this 
po  nt  in  the  Record: 

Siaf.AS    AND    THE    Yellow-Tailed    Flounder 
Caper 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
3lnias  was  his  name,  and  every  flag  In  the 
Un  .ted  States  should  be  flying  at  half-mast 
toe  ay  in  partial  atonement  for  the  shame- 
ful way  In  which  this  country  betrayed  him 
and  Its  own  ideals  when  it  permitted  six 
Russian  thugs  to  board  an  American  ship, 
be!  t  Mm  into  a  pulp  and  drag  him  away  un- 
I  sclous  to  an  unknown  fate. 
(  oast  Guard  Capt.  Ralph  E.  Eustls  and  his 
crew  cannot  be  wholly  blamed  for  complying 
wit  h  a  direct  order  to  turn  the  Lithuanian 
ild-be  defector  over  to  the  Russians.  But 
St«  phen  Decatur  and  John  Paul  Jones  would 
ha'  e  broken  their  swords  over  their  knees 
bel  ore  they  would  have  obeyed  the  craven 
coipmand  of  Rear  Adm.  W.  B.  Ellis,  com- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mander  of  the  1st  Coast  Guard  District  in 
Boston. 

One  thing  should  be  made  clear  about  the 
incident  off  Martha's  Vineyard:  Simas — that 
is  all  we  know  of  his  name — was  a  refugee 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  For  his  na- 
tion no  longer  exists.  Its  22  years  of  free- 
dom ended  when  it  was  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940. 

No  nation  has  paid  a  harsher  price  for 
its  dedication  to  Its  national  and  religious 
heritage.  The  Nazis  liquidated  the  Jewish 
population  and  deported  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  Lithuanians  to  slave  labor  camps 
during  the  1941-44  German  occupation.  After 
1944,  the  Russians  completed  the  Job  by  exil- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  other  Lithuanians 
to  Siberia,  replacing  them  with  Russian 
colonists. 

The  United  States  never  has  recognized  the 
Illegal  Russian  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
states.  Lithuania,  like  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
has  a  legation  here  In  Washington.  Its  charge 
d'affaires,  Joseph  Kajeckas.  is  fully  accredi- 
ted to  the  State  Department  and  his  name 
appears  on  State's  official  diplomatic  list. 

And  yet  Kajeckas,  the  closest  thing  to  a 
national  representative  Simas  had  in  the 
eyes  of  the  United  States,  was  not  even  in- 
formed of  the  Incident — let  alone  permitted 
to  Interview  the  defector — before  he  had 
been  handed  back  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  crew  of  the  Russian  factory  ship 
Sovietskaja  Lltva. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  ship  had  been 
Invited  into  United  States  territorial  waters 
to  discuss.  In  the  State  Department's  words, 
over-harvesting  of  yellow-taUed  flounder 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  seems  to 
me  entirely  immaterial.  The  moment  Simas 
hurled  himself  onto  the  deck  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant,  he  was  (or  should 
have  been)  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag. 

Simas  made  it  clear  (he  sp)oke  English) 
that  he  was  seeking  political  asylum.  He 
pleaded  and  prayed  (6  out  of  7  Lithuania's 
3  million  people  are  Catholics)  not  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Soviet  ship. 

When  all  else  failed,  he  fought  with  his 
fists  for  his  freedom,  while  the  crew  of 
Vigilant  looked  on.  When  the  Russians  Anally 
had  subdued  their  prey,  beating  and  kicking 
the  trussed  Lithuanian  into  unconsciousness, 
the  Americans  generously  provided  them  with 
a  lifeboat  to  carry  their  bloody  prisoner  back 
to  captivity. 

Adm.  Ellis,  who  is  reported  to  be  HI  and 
unable  to  comment  (so  is  Simas) ,  may  be 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  transmission  of 
a  sickening  and  unlawful  order.  He  was  in 
touch  with  both  the  State  Department  and 
Coast  Guard  headquarters  In  Washington; 
there  the  decision  apparently  was  made  that 
yellow-tailed  flounder  were  more  Important 
than  a  man's  life.  It  is  a  decision  that  stinks 
worse  than  a  week-old  flounder. 

More  than  1  million  Americans  are  of 
Lithuanian  origin  and,  like  the  emigres  from 
other  Eastern  European  captive  nations,  they 
have  kept  alive  the  dream  of  America  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  their  homeland. 

Simas  must  be  a  rather  confused  man  to- 
day as  he  lies  in  irons  somewhere  In  the 
bucking  hold  of  Sovietskaja  Utva.  The  proc- 
ess of  his  re-education  has  begun.  Just  to 
keep  their  hand  in,  the  security  police  vrtll 
rough  him  up  from  time  to  time  on  the  long 
voyage  home.  His  rations  are  unlikely  to  be 
tempting. 

When  the  Soviet  ship  reaches  her  home 
port,  hell  be  turned  over  to  the  political  po- 
lice. Since  the  12th  Century,  there  has  been 
no  love  lost  between  Russians  and  Lithua- 
nians, and  the  political  police  will  explain 
to  Simas  the  error  of  his  ways.  Hell  never  go 
to  sea  again.  A  trip  to  Siberia  may  well  be 
in  order  for  a  man  who  has  shown  a  predUec- 
tion  for  travel. 

Simas  Is  Just  one  man,  of  course,  and  his 
fate  Is  of  little  consequence  when  compared 
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to  yellow-tailed  flounder.  So  what  If  we  vio- 
lated the  1951  Geneva  convention  on  refu- 
gees, to  which  the  United  States  Is  signa- 
tory? It  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

It  ought  not  to  be.  For  Simas  will  never 
forget. 


SENATE  DEFEAT  OF  SST 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  today  voted  to  defeat  funding 
for  the  supersonic  transport  airplane.  I 
praise  them  for  that  action,  and  I  regret 
that  the  House  did  not  do  the  same. 

■While  I  recognize  that  heavy  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  to  fund  the  SST 
from  those  who  are  severely  affected 
by  the  cutback  in  defense  spending  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  jobs,  I  do  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
jobs  in  areas  that  will  be  constructive  to 
our  society.  The  same  skills  which  build 
an  SST  or  send  a  man  to  the  moon  could 
be  used  to  clean  up  our  environment  or 
provide  the  housing  that  this  country  so 
desperately  needs. 

Many  of  the  arguments  used  to  sup- 
port continuing  funding  of  the  SST  were 
the  same  that  have  been  used  to  bolster 
a  basically  wrong  system  of  priorities 
In  this  country.  It  was,  for  example, 
argued  that  since  we  had  already  spent 
money  on  the  SST  we  would  have  to  con- 
tinue spending  money  on  it.  The  argu- 
ment was  also  made  that  we  should  pay 
for  the  development  of  an  SST  because 
this  country  could  not  allow  other  coun- 
tries to  get  ahead  of  it.  In  this  regard, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  variance 
between  the  projected  appropriations  of 
$290  million  for  the  SST  and  the  $40 
million  funding  level  for  the  new  nation- 
al railroad  corporation  which  will  op- 
erate all  railroad  passenger  service  in 
this  country. 

These  arguments  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  SST  has  been  seriously  questioned 
both  in  terms  of  its  utility  and  its  neces- 
sity. The  pressure  for  the  passage  of  this 
appropriation  also  ignored  serious  en- 
vironmental concerns.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  discovering  each  day  new 
threats  to  the  environment,  it  makes 
little  sense  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  engaged  in  promoting  another  one. 

In  a  Department  of  Transportation 
bulletin  urging  funding  for  this  program 
it  was  stated  that  the  greatest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  SST  was  that  "the  plane 
Is  a  product  of  the  progress  of  mankind." 
It  has  become  clear  that  concentration 
upon  this  type  of  progress  has  meant 
the  reverse  of  progress  In  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment  and  in  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  areas 
of  education,  health,  housing,  and  other 
domestic  concerns.  I  would  hope  that 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  today  is  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  recognition  of  what  pro- 
gress in  this  Nation  should  be. 

In  light  of  the  SST  defeat  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  upcoming  conference  report, 
I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
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cellent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Globe  on  November  23. 
This  editorial  clearly  states  the  case 
against  the  SST.  I  urge  the  House  con- 
ference to  read  this  carefully  and  to 
vote  to  retain  the  cut  of  SST  appropria- 
tions. 

The  SST:   Pay  Now— and  Later 

The  Senate  will  soon  vote  on  a  $290  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  continue  the  building 
of  two  prototype  supersonic  airliners,  fore- 
runners of  an  American  SST  that  would  cut 
flying  time  across  the  Atlantic  by  three  hours 
In  the  1980e. 

The  two  test  models,  being  built  by  Boeing 
in  Seattle  and  General  Electric  in  Cincinnati, 
have  already  cost  the  taxpayers  $708  million 
and  final  bills  are  expected  to  top  $1.03  bil- 
lion with  the  government.  I.e.,  the  taxpayers, 
paying  90  percent. 

The  $290  million  appropriation  passed  the 
House  on  May  27  by  an  eight-vote  margin  on 
a  rollcall  of  176  to  168.  The  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  equally  close  with  proponents 
claiming  65  supporters  and  antl-SST  forces 
aiming  for  a  "no"  vote  of  58. 

Proponents  say  the  supersonic  transport 
Is  a  long-range  Investment  that  would  pro- 
duce a  favorable  trade  balance  of  $22  to  $45 
billion  for  the  US  over  a  12-year  period,  that 
the  SST  is  the  only  answer  to  Increased  travel 
loads  of  the  future  and  that  the  Boeing  SST 
Is  essential  If  America  Is  to  maintain  Its 
worldwide  leadership  in  aviation. 

Opponents  say  that  production  of  an 
American  SST  represents  flag  waving  of  the 
most  expensive  sort,  that  It  would  be  a  finan- 
cial bust  If  It  fails  to  sell,  that  Its  effect  on 
the  balance  of  trade  15  years  from  now  is 
impossible  to  calculate  and  could  be  adverse, 
that  the  requested  appropriation  is  out  of 
line  with  national  priorities  and  that  the 
supersonic  transport  represents  a  major 
threat  to  the  environment. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  lead- 
ing the  battle  for  the  supersonic  plane,  ar- 
gues that  the  U.S.  SST,  which  will  fly  almost 
three  times  faster  than  present  Jets,  Is  the 
only  answer  to  a  commercial  air  travel  mar- 
ket that  is  expected  to  triple  in  10  years  and 
to  triple  again  in  the  decade  after  that. 

Opponents  question  these  growth  figures. 
They  also  question  the  SST's  potential  for 
increased  productivity,  arguing  that  time  on 
the  ground  between  flights  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  for  present  planes  and  that 
ground  time  for  maintenance  could  be 
greater. 

Massachusetts  Aeronautics  Comdr.  Crocker 
Snow,  who  supports  the  SST,  admits  that  be- 
cause of  Increased  noise  on  the  runway,  "I 
personally  question  whether  the  present 
Concorde  will  be  an  acceptable  neighbor  at 
any  of  the  existing  close-In  metropolitan 
civil  airports  in  the  northeast." 

Because  SSTs  create  a  sonic  boom  In  a  50- 
mile  wide  path  along  their  line  of  flight,  it  is 
accepted  that  they  will  fly  supersonically 
only  over  oi>en  ocean.  British  Aircraft  Corp., 
builders  of  the  English  Concorde,  estimate 
this  would  cover  31.5  percent  of  the  world's 
1980  air  travel  market.  Yet  statistics  show 
that  over  half  of  the  world's  airline  passen- 
gers now  fly  within  the  continental  United 
States.  When  you  combine  this  with  the 
fact  that  the  world's  largest  airline  is  Aero- 
flot  which  also  flies  primarily  over  land,  the 
percentage  of  world  routes  open  to  the  SST 
appears  to  be  well  below  one-third. 

If  supersonic  planes  cannot  be  tolerated  at 
metropolitan  airports  and  are  banned  on 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  existing 
air  routes,  how  can  it  be  a  money  maker? 

DOT  has  promised  that  the  taxpayer  will 
get  his  money  back  on  the  300  SSTs:  the 
sale  of  500  SSTs  will  bring  the  government 
a  profit  of  $1  billion  in  royalties  under  the 
contract  with  Boeing  and  General  Electric, 
makers  of  the  airframe  and  engine.  That's 
fine,  if  500  SSTs  can  be  sold. 
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Bo  Lundberg,  former  director  of  the  Aero- 
nautic Research  Institute  of  Sweden,  points 
out  that  If  the  American  SST  costs  $40  mil- 
lion as  advertised,  280  planes  can  be  sold. 
"At  that  small  quantity,  the  production  cost 
per  SST  will  be  $67  million,"  he  states,  "a 
loss  of  $7.5  billion  to  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers." 

What  about  employment?  DOT  talks  about 
5000  Jobs  now,  and  50.000  when  the  American 
SST  goes  Into  production,  with  an  additional 
100,000  Jobs  In  support  programs.  But  pro- 
duction will  not  start  for  at  least  five  years, 
which  Is  a  long  time  to  be  out  of  work. 
Meanwhile,  Massachusetts  taxpayers  would 
pay  $44.2  million  as  their  share  of  the  $1.3 
billion  prototype.  In  return  the  state  would 
be  eligible  for  $25.7  million  In  subcontracts. 
This  adds  up  to  a  loss  of  $18.5  million. 

DOT  points  out  that  the  requested  $290 
million  for  the  SST  prototype  represents 
only  2.6  percent  of  the  $11.2  billion  requested 
by  Transportation  this  year,  a  mlnlscule 
fraction  of  the  1971  national  budget  of  $200.8 
billion. 

Small  as  the  sum  may  be  in  these  terms, 
can  we  afford  It?  This  year  the  President 
vetoed  a  $2.76  billion  hospital  construction 
bin,  a  $4.4  billion  education  appropriation 
and  $18  billion  for  hoxosing  and  urban  devel- 
opment. The  $290  million  requested  fca-  the 
SST  compares  with  $204  million  for  urban 
mass  transportation,  $106  million  for  air  pol- 
lution control  and  $85  million  for  consumer 
protection. 

What  good  will  It  do  to  be  able  to  fiy  to 
London  In  three  hours  If  It  takes  three  hours 
to  get  to  the  airport?  And,  In  lines  with  air 
pollution,  the  MIT-sponsored  Study  of  Crit- 
ical Environment  Problems  at  WUliamstown 
pointed  out  that  the  SST,  flying  twice  as 
high  as  present  Jets  at  60,000  to  70,000  feet, 
could  Increase  cloudiness  and  temperatures 
In  the  lower  atmosphere.  This  so-called 
greenhouse  effect  could  alter  the  climate 
"quite  possibly  on  a  global  scale,"  say  the 
scientists,  who  recommend  that  "uncertain- 
ties about  SST  contamination  and  Its  ef- 
fects be  resolved  before  large-scale  operation 
of  SSTs  begins." 

The  thing  that  has  galvanized  proponents 
Is  news  that  the  Russian.  French  and  Brit- 
ish supersonics  are  really  getting  off  the 
ground.  Both  the  French  and  the  British 
planes  have  now  flown  supersonically  and  the 
Concorde  Is  scheduled  to  go  Into  service  by 
1974 — which  makes  the  American  SST  a 
catch- up  program  at  best.  (The  smaller  Tup- 
olev  TU144  has  also  flown  supersonically  and 
could  be  ready  by  1972  but  it  would  probably 
be  used  only  inside  the  Soviet  Union  since 
foreign  certification  would  require  letting 
outside  Inspectors  into  the  Soviet  factory.) 

On  July  30  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  wrote  the  President,  "one  matter  of 
prime  concern  Is  the  progress  of  the  British- 
French  Concorde  program."  On  Aug.  1,  Treas- 
ury reversed  its  stand  (that  government 
sponsorship  should  be  limited  to  continued 
design  and  engineering  research  only)  on 
the  basis  of  new  DOT  calculations  on  the 
balance  of  trade.  "The  key  to  those  assump- 
tions, of  course,  rests  on  whether  the  Con- 
corde will  be  a  commercially  viable  aircraft; 
this  now  appears  to  be  the  case,"  said  Treas- 
ury Secretary  David  Kennedy. 

Yet,  on  Nov.  9,  a  lead  article  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
French  commitment  seemed  firm,  the  Brit- 
ish Concorde  program  remained  in  Jeopardy, 
with  74  options  by  16  major  airlines  due  to 
expire  on  March  31.  "Options  most  emphati- 
cally aren't  firm  orders,"  says  the  Journal. 

An  article  in  Newsweek  on  Nov.  23  quotes 
Pan  Am's  president  Najeeb  Halaby  as  say- 
ing, "We  are  confident  but  skeptical.  The 
airline  Industry  does  not  want  to  plunge  Into 
this  new  era."  TWA's  president,  F.  C.  Wiser, 
Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  plane  could  not 
make  money  without  a  30  to  40  percent 
premium  over  present  first  class  fares  on  the 
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Atlantic.  "Hardly  promising,"  Is  the 
comment  of  George  E.  Keck  of  United  Air 
Lines. 

DOT  argues  that  the  American  SST  will  be 
"a  better  mousetrap"  than  either  the  TU144 
or  the  Concorde.  Because  It  is  built  of  titan- 
ium (based  on  American  ICBM  technology) 
Instead  of  aluminum,  It  could  fly  at  1800 
miles  an  hour  as  compared  to  1400  miles  an 
hour,  seating  298  passengers  as  compared  to 
125  passengers  for  the  Concorde. 

But  the  Idea  of  fighting  to  maintain  a  lead 
In  an  endeavor  fraught  with  so  many  ques- 
tions seems  nothing  short  of  reckless  folly. 
Back  m  the  19508  Congress  put  up  $1.3  bU- 
Uon  to  develop  a  nuclear-powered  plane.  That 
far  more  adventurous  project  was  scrapped 
m  1961  when  the  ultimate  cost  began  to  add 
up  to  $10  billion.  Today's  lesser  SST  program 
should  be  scrapped  now.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  humanity. 


WE'RE  THE  BLAME 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OF    SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  prepared  by  Paul  Edgar  Gasque, 
who  is  a  senior  at  the  Latta,  S.C. 
High  School. 

Paul  Gasqae  is  an  outstanding  student 
and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  time  he  spent  composing  this  poem 
and  we  all  know  that  he  has  a  great  fu- 
ture. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  take  a  few 
minutes  of  valuable  time  and  read  the 
article. 

The  p>oem  follows: 

We're  the  Blamx 
(By  Paul  Edgar  Gasque) 
Oh  what  problems  we  endure 
In  the  U.S.A. 

We  read  about  them  In  the  papers 
Each  and  every  day. 

We  read  about  the  riots. 
Poverty  and  pollution; 
But  no  one  wants  to  contrlbuts 
To  a  reasonable  solution. 

A  solution  that  will  put  a  stop 
To  these  problems  we  Ignore; 
To  help  bring  back  America 
As  It  was  so  long  before. 

You've  heard  about  the  riots 
From  white  as  well  as  black; 
Surely  there's  misunderstanding 
When  you've  traced  It  back. 

Misunderstanding  comes  between 
The  races  and  the  creeds; 
Yet  no  one  seems  to  realize  that 
Communication's  what  we  need. 

Poverty's  the  constant  fear 

Of  all  the  unemployed; 

With  overexpandlng.  too  much  demanding 

Why  shouldn't  they  be  annoyed? 

What  about  pollution, 

A  very  dumb  mistake; 

Where  has  all  the  fresh  air  gone? 

What's  happened  to  our  lakes? 

Just  look  at  people  on  the  streets 
Or  dead  fish  In  the  sea; 
And  then  vou  have  the  nerve  to  say 
■THE  BLAME  GOES  NOT  TO  ME!" 

We.  the  people  are  to  blame; 
It  has  been  our  mistake. 
Let's  begin  to  change  it  all 
To  make  our  country  great. 
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QUR  NATION'S  YOUTH  JOIN  HANDS 
TO  SALUTE  VETERANS  DAY 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
FViday,  November  6,  the  students  and 
fi^ulty  of  James  Madison  Senior  High 
S  ;hooI  presented  a  memorable  tribute  to 
a  1  veterans  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
c<iimtr>'  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  At  the 
bcarinning  of  the  school  year,  Septem- 
br  1970,  the  students  wanted  to  express 
ti  eir  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  that 
h  ive  been  made  and  are  being  made 
t<  day  by  our  fighting  forces  in  order  that 
tt  eir  voices  could  be  heard  above  the 
turbulence  and  disruption  of  dissidents. 
The  plans  began  with  the  election  of  a 
tijdent  chairman.  Colleen  Turner,  senior 
a)  id  a  faculty  chairman.  Mr.  Oscar  Baer, 
teacher  of  U.S.  history  and  American 
g(  vemment. 

All  the  students  and  faculty  members 
participated  voluntarily  and  chose  their 
ovn  parts  as  something  they  wanted 
to  do. 

Through  the  good  oflBces  of  Gen.  Vie- 
to  r  H.  Krulack  and  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Matlin, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  guest 
speaker,  Sando  Vargas,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
C(  rps  who  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
SKnal  Medal  of  Honor  in  Vietnam,  1968. 
Mijor  Vargas  joined  the  students  and 
fa  :ulty  as  coplanner  and  keynote  speak- 
er It  is  refreshing  to  observe  how  whole- 
he  artedly  and  with  a  sense  of  honor  and 
re  ipect  Madison  High  School  of  San 
Disgo,  Calif.,  made  this  special  effort  to 
observe  a  great  tradition  and  a  most 
deserving  national  holiday:  the  Armi- 
sti  3e  or  Veterans  Day.  I  include  their 
pr)gram  in  the  Record: 

Ve  rERAN's  Day   Procram  Presented  by   the 
SOCIAL  Stxtdies  Department,  Madison  High 
jcHQOL,  Period  Four.  November  6.  1970 
uest   Speaker:    Major   M.    Sando   Vargas 

JrJUSMC.  Recipient  Congressional  Medal  of 

Hcr>or. 

Chairman  of  the  program.) 

objective 

'  'o  observe  Veteran's  Day  as  a  day  of  trlb- 

and  respect  for  all  veterans  living  and 

'  who  served  their  country  and  to  unite 

all   citizens   throughout   the   land,   in 

I  ibrating  the  Armistice  which  means  ces- 

non  of  hostilities. 


INTRODUCTION 


"hi 


is  program  is  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
furthering    our    awareness    of   Veteran's 
.  It  Is  a  day  of  remembering  past  wars 
hard  won  victories.  It  Is  a  day  of  peace 
thanlcfulness.  It  Is  also  a  day  of  looking 
the  future  and  wondering  what  It  will 
In  terms  of  peace  or  war. 
a  associate  Veteran's  Day  with  the  many 
are  fighting  and  dying  every  day.  Think 
:helr  families  and  loved  ones.  also.  And 
■:  too.  of  the  response  when  these  men 
ha^e  been  called  to  serve  their  country.  It 
3tter  expressed  In  a  poem  by  Joslah  Gil- 
Holland. 
Narrator.) 

"COD  GIVE  us  MEN 

G^d  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith, 
and  i^ady  hands. 
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Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill. 
Men  who  ptossess  opinions  and  a  will, 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  He. 
Men  who  can  stand   before  a  demagogue 

and  damn  his  treacherous  flattering 

without  winking. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking— 
For  while  tinruly  mobs  enflamed  by  those 

with  baseless  creeds 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds 
Mingle  In  selfish  strife — Lo !  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  Justice  sleeps." 

Narrator  or  chairman:  We  commemorate 
Veteran's  Day  and  honor  every  hard  won 
peace — every  effort  to  overcome  aggression, 
tyranny,  unjustlce.  We  honor  this  day  In 
tribute  to  our  fighting  forces,  their  families, 
sweethearts  and  friends  who  stood  behind 
them.  We  patise  as  they  did  In  the  still 
Armistice  after  the  conflict:  Yorktown,  Ap- 
pomattox, No  Man's  Land  on  the  morning 
of  November  11,  1918,  VE  Day,  VJ  Day.  to 
keep  that  momentary  stillness  a  memory 
of  an  Armistice  we  hone  some  day  will  be 
permanent. 

We  also  remind  ourselves  that  Armistice 
or  Veteran's  Day  is  a  day  of  peace  and  high 
as  the  price  was  that  we  paid  for  peace,  it 
Is  our  purpose  to  tread  the  path  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  men  but  we  do  so  as  a  free 
people. 

Finally,  this  day  draws  our  attention  and 
respect  for  all  those  who  fought  and  are  now 
fighting  to  keep  our  country  free. 

(Music  Interval.) 

Narrator:  The  day  set  aside  for  Veteran's 
day  Is  November  11.  It  Is  significant  to  re- 
member this  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918 
because  it  symbolizes  a  peace  after  World 
War  I  that  was  to  be  a  peace  for  all  time 
among  all  nations.  It  didn't  quite  turn  out 
that  way  but  we  fought  that  war  in  a  total 
effort  and  spirit  that  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  lives  for  tills  cause  would 
not  die  In  vain. 

Narrator:  We  honor  all  veterans  on  land, 
air  and  sea.  It  has  been  exactly  fifty-two 
years  since  the  first  World  War  ended  with 
the  Armistice  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 
Only  a  few  months  earlier,  American  troops 
In  force  broke  the  three  and  one-half  year 
stalemate  that  had  soaked  the  earth  of  Eu- 
rope with  Its  blood  since  August.  1914. 
Around  the  world  there  was  a  universal  Joy 
with  the  news  of  peace.  The  war  had  been 
so  gruesome  and  horrible.  D.  H.  Lawrence: 
"All  the  great  words  to  describe  It  had  been 
used  for  a  generation." 

Narrator:  From  March  to  August.  1918, 
the  Germans  massed  eighty-two  divisions 
and  five  great  offensives,  all  aimed  at  cross- 
ing the  Marne  River  and  on  to  Paris.  For 
seventy-two  days  the  Marne  River  rocked 
under  a  succession  of  major  German  attacks. 
"They  shall  not  pass",  was  more  than  a  by- 
word of  the  allied  defenders. 

The  first  real  test  for  the  American  force 
was  at  Cantlgny.  Then  at  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Belleau  Wood,  the  Second  and  Third 
Divisions  brUllantly  smashed  the  spearhead 
of  an  enemy  "V"  pointing  to  Paris.  Three 
days  after  It  started,  the  German  drive  was 
crushed  and  the  history  of  the  world  was 
played  out  In  those  three  days.  "Over  the 
top!"  was  heard  all  along  the  trenches  as  the 
allies  prepared  for  the  St.  Mlhlel  and  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensives.  The  Americans  beat  their 
way  through  the  vicious  Argonne  forest,  and 
In  the  process  they  added  the  heroics  of  the 
Lost   Battalion  and   Sgt.  Alvln   York. 

Narrator:  American  strength  and  spirit 
went  Into  the  war  as  though  the  effort  would 
accomplish  something  of  transcendental 
benefit  for  all  mankind.  When  Johnny  came 
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marching  home  again,  there  were  "welcome 
home"  parades  In  towns  and  cities  all  over 
the  land.  At  every  depx)t  and  home  port,  our 
veterans  hastened  to  rejoin  their  families— 
but  for  the  thousands  who  would  never  come 
back.  In  our  memory  of  them,  we  are  re- 
minded that  winning  by  arms  alone  Is  not 
enough. 

We  must  still  win  the  peace. 

Narrator:  The  war  had  Its  lighter  mo- 
ments. There  Is  the  tale  of  the  carrier  pigeon 
direct  from  the  Argonne  battle  swooping  Into 
headquarters  with  an  "urgent"  message 
which  read:  "I'm  tired  of  carrying  this 
stupid  pigeon."  Then  there  were  the  songs, 
the  memorable  unforgettable  tunes  of  World 
War  I— "K-K-K  Katy",  "Oh,  How  I  Hate  to 
Get  Up  In  the  Morning",  "You're  In  the  Army 
Now",  "Till  We  Meet  Again",  "It's  a  Long 
Way  to  Tlpperary",  "Pack  Up  Your  Trou- 
bles", and  "Good  Morning,  Mr.  Zip,  Zip,  Zip." 
Those  songs  all  conveyed  a  deeper  meaning 
beneath  the  surface  they  expressed  the  true 
nature  of  the  American  mood  for  peacs 
brotherhood  with  freedom. 

(Music  Interval — World  War  I  songs  and 
marches.) 

Narrator  continuing:  These  are  the  words 
of  Captain  John  D.  McCrae.  a  great  soldier 
who  fought  In  that  war  and  didn't  come  back; 
but  he  left  this  message : 

"IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

"In  Flanders  Field  the  popples  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  places; and  In  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved  and  now  we  He 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  thy  foe! 
To  you  from  falling  hands,  we  throw 

The  torch  be  yours  to  hold  It  high  I 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  p>opplee  grow 

In  Flanders  Fields." 

Capt.  John  D.  McCrae. 

Alan  Seeger,  a  G.I.  was  among  the  first 
American  soldiers  to  see  action  In  Prance. 
He  fell  where  he  had  a  premonition  he  would 
in  the  midst  of  a  barbwlre  entanglement 
during  the  Spring  Offensive  of  1918  In  No 
Man's  Land.  A  piece  of  pai>er  dangUng  out 
of  his  back  packet  contained  his  message; 
a  poem  that  was  to  become  the  most  famous 
verse  of  World  War  I. 

"1   HAVE    A   RENDEZVOUS    WITH   DEATH 

(Alan  Seeger) 
"I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death 
At  some  disputed  barricade. 
When    Spring    comes    back    with    rustling 

shade 
And  apple  blossoms  fill  the  air — 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death 
When  Spring   brings   back   blue  days  and 
fair. 

"It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 
And  lead  me  Into  his  dark  land. 
And  close  my  eyes  and  quench  my  breath — 
It  may  l>e  I  snail  pass  him  still. 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death 
On   some  scarred   slope  of  battered  hill 
When  Spring  comes  round  again  this  year 
And  the  first  meadow-flowers  appear. 

"God  knows  twere  better  to  be  deep 
Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down. 
Where  Love  throbs  out  In  blissful  sleep, 
Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath. 
Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear  .  .  . 
But  I've  a  rendezvotis  with  death 
At  midnight  In  some  flaming  town. 
When  Spring  tripe  north  again  this  year 
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And  I  to  my  pledged  ward  am  true, 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous." 

(Music  interlude.) 

(Narrator.) 

IN    MEMORY    OF    HAMBURGER    HILL 

Albert  Colletto  wrote  this  poem  after  he 
fought  m  the  battle  of  "Hamburger  Hill" 
shortly  before  he  was  killed  somewhere  In 
the  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam. 

We  owe  many  thanks  to  brave  men  like 
Albert  Colletto. 

"As  I  crouch  among  the  shattered  trees 
The  fallen  dead  sans  shroud  nor  wreath 
A  soldier  cried  out  'Come  to  me-pleasel' 
There  was  no  need,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

"The  wounded  dying,  the  dead  already  gone 
A  sergeant  yelled,  'get  up,  drive  on!' 
With  lead  flying  In  from  every  way, 
I  didn't  expect  to  last  the  day. 

"We  fought  hard  trying  to  win 
Pinned  down  halfway  as  night  set  in 
'Dig  in  deep!  Pass  the  word  around.' 
Hold    your    positions    and    gain    the    high 
groimd!" 

"They  called  our  assault  'Hamburger  Hill.' 
It's  one  to  remember  as  I  always  will. 
Ask  the  wounded  torn  limb  from  limb 
What  more  can  they  tell  you 
What  could  be  more  grim? 

"The  dead  left  their  message 

On  Hamburger  Hill 

For  the  living  that  Is 

That  we  bear  no  111  will. 
"The  burden  of  war  could  be  relieved 

If  love  among  man  were  somehow  achieved. 

That  this  be  our  purpose  In  word  and  In 
deed 

The  premise  of  men  as  honor  decreed." 

Narrator  concluding  program:  In  our  re- 
spects to  all  Veterans  on  Nov.  11  this  year  we 
also  respect  their  message  to  us  which  our 
program  has  tried  to  express.  We  particularly 
extend  our  regards  and  prayers  to  all  Prison- 
ers of  War  now  In  prison  camps  and  who  are 
serving  their  country  there  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere  else.  ThU  poem  was  written 
by  a  Veteran  American:  Denlse  A.  McCarthy. 
She  inspires  us  all  to  celebrate  Veteran's  Day 
with  thankfulness  and  compassion.  "The 
Land  Where  Hate  Should  Die." 

"This  Is  the  land  where  hate  should  die — 
No  feuds  of  faith,  no  spleen  of  race. 
No  darkly  brooding  fear  should  try 
Beneath  our  flag  to  find  a  place. 

Lo !  every  people  here  has  sent 
Its  sons  to  answer  freedom's  call; 

Their  llfeblood  is  the  strong  cement 

That  builds  and  binds  the  nation's  wall. 

"This  Is  the  land  where  hate  should  die — 

Tho  dear  to  me  my  faith  and  shrine, 
I  serve  my  country  well  when  I 

Respect  beliefs  that  are  not  mine. 
He  little  loves  his  land  who's  cast 

Upon  his  neighbor's  word  a  doubt. 
Or  cite  the  wrongs  of  ages  past 

From  present  rights  to  bar  him  out. 

"This  Is  the  land  where  hate  should  die — 

This  Is  the  land  where  strife  should  cease. 
Where    foul,    suspicious    fear   should    fly 

Before    our    flag    of   light    and    peace. 
Then  let  us  purge  from  poisoned  thought 

That  service  to  the  States  we  give. 
And  so  be  worthy  as  we  ought 

Of  this  great  Land  In  which  we  live!" 

Narrator:  We  are  honored  to  have  with  us 
as  our  special  guest  for  this  Veteran's  Day 
Program  Major  M.  Sando  Vargas  Jr.  who  will 
speak  to  us  about  the  significance  of  Vet- 
eran's Day  as  a  gallant  representative  of  the 
armed  forces  now  serving  their  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Major  Vargas  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  In  action 
against  enemy  forces  In  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam,  April  30  to  May  2,  1968,  Ignoring 
his  own  wounds  he  sustained  his  command 
and  personally  rescued  his  commanding  offi- 
cer amidst  the  cross  fire  of  the  three  day 
battle. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Is  the  highest  award 
for  bravery  that  can  be  given  to  any  In- 
dividual In  the  United  States. 

Major  Vargas  graduated  from  Arizona  Uni- 
versity with  honors  in  both  athletics  and 
scholarship.  His  present  assignment  Is  at 
the  Landing  Force  Training  Command,  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Coronado. 

Major  Vargas — 

Speech  of  Major  Vargas  to  the  Madison 

High    School    Student    Body,    October 

1967 

Thank  you,  members  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Madison  High. 

I  would  first  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  kind  and  warm  welcome.  This 
morning  Is  certainly  a  singular  pleasure  and 
honor  for  me  In  several  ways.  First,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  be  surrounded  by  the  young 
American  students  of  San  Diego's  greatest 
high  school — Madison  High.  Being  a  loyal 
and  devoted  participant  to  all  sports.  It  Is 
a  warm  feeling  to  know  I  am  visiting  one  of 
San  Diego's  powerhouses  In  football.  (6-1) 
Secondly,  I  am  honored  and  sincerely  proud 
to  share  this  very  special  event  with  you 
today,  "honoring  our  Nation's  greatest  sons 
who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  freedom." 

It  Is  Indeed  significant  that  on  a  morning 
like  this  Madison  High  School  is  displaying 
to  all  Americans  across  our  great  country 
Its  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  each  mem- 
ber of  our  Armed  Forces  and  his  family  have 
made  and  are  making  today  for  this  na- 
tion's freedom.  And  that  you,  the  youth  of 
our  country  have  a  genuine  concern  for 
one  another,  that  you  care  and  that  you  have 
a  high  regard  for  all  the  efforts  to  keep  our 
land  awaj'  from  the  hands  of  tjranny;  and 
that  Is  why  It  Is  so  gratifying  to  observe 
this  program  and  be  a  part  of  It  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  richly  deserving  Americans 
who  have  not  only  risked  their  lives  for  this 
Nation's  freedom  and  also  stood  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  oppressed  beyond  our  shores, 
but  who  gave  and  are  giving  their  lives  for 
this  cause.  It  Is  particularly  Inspiring  that 
you  are  emphasizing  your  sentiments  for  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  loved  ones  who 
bear  the  heaviest  load. 

Knowing  that  Veterans  Day  on  11  Novem- 
ber will  pay  tribute  to  all  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  how  we  can  honor  those  great  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  paid  the  full  price  In  keeping 
our  freedom  alive. 

It  seems  less  rather  than  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  one  of  our  great  Presidents 
s'.,ood  upon  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  and 
paid  honor  to  those  men  who  gave  their 
lives  so  that  this  Nation  could  survive.  Those 
final  words  have  as  much  meaning  now  as 
they  did  November  19,  1863.  and  they  touch 
every  American  living  today. 

That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain. 

That  this  Nation  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom. 

That  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  this  earth. 

As  the  years  have  since  passed.  I  have  at- 
tended several  Veteran's  Day  and  Memorial 
Day  ceremonies:  and  at  each  one  It  seemed 
that  every  speaker  stated  he  had  difficulty 
In  finding  the  proper  words  to  honor  such 
great  men.  Well.  I  must  agree  with  them — 
It  Is  difficult.  But  today  we  can  speak  as  a 
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voice  of  peace  honoring  them  not  only  with 
words  but  with  our  deeds  as  well.  We  can 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  clear  the  fog  from 
In  front  of  our  eyes  and  stop  the  flow  of 
poison  that  is  threatening  this  Nation  from 
within. 

We  should  unite  this  Nation  once  again 
as  a  majority  unfragmented  by  dissident 
groups  of  reactionaries  to  reinforce  our 
original  position  that  regardless  of  who  we 
are,  how  much  money  we  have,  or  whether 
our  accent  Is  different,  what  books  we 
have  read.  What  church  we  go  to;  which 
way  we  voted,  what  color  our  skin  Is,  whether 
we  mingle  with  poets,  bookkeepers,  truck 
drivers,  surgeons,  lumber  Jacks,  errands  boys, 
students  ....  what  really  counts  Is  tbat  "/ 
am  an  American  and  proud  of  it."  For  I 
feel  sure  that  you  believe  as  I  do  In  the 
equality  of  men  and  women,  the  promise 
of  men,  the  duty  to  live  Justly  with  one 
another  and  ourselves. 

We  must  work  aa  an  American  team,  in 
the  traditional  manner,  both  young  and 
old,  rich  or  poor  and  with  all  races  In  search- 
ing for  solutions  to  the  problems  we  are 
faced  with   today. 

We  have  recently  concluded  a  new  elec- 
tion period,  in  which  Americans  have  chosen 
their  candidates  to  lead  this  nation.  The 
time.  Is  now,  to  stop  the  harassment  towards 
our  government  officials,  school  administra- 
tors, police  officers,  and  assist  them  In  solv- 
ing their  tasks  with  favorable  support.  In- 
stead of  unfavorable  demonstrations. 

We  should  stop  the  wasted  unfavorable 
enthusiasm  displayed  at  demonstrations  and 
turn  It  Into  favorable  enthusiasm  by  telling 
the  world  we  want  our  prisoners  of  war  re- 
leased and  properly  treated.  Support  POW's 
with  letters.  This  program  at  Madison  High 
puts  you  among  the  first  in  this  area  to 
raise  an  effective  voice  ...  we  should  pay 
our  respects  to  our  armed  forces.  In  the 
course  of  each  day  not  only  on  holidays. 

In  speaking  as  one  voice  for  world  peace. 
Its  so  much  easier  to  work  together  In  solv- 
ing our  problems,  than  allowing  ourselves  to 
become  separated,  because  the  prevalent  tur- 
bulence contrary  to  a  "one  people"  Isn't  the 
America  I  once  knew  or  you  should  know 
and  be  proud  of.  The  time  Is  now  to  unite 
under  one  flag  as  one  people — Americans. 

This  my  fellow  Americans  Is  how  we  can 
honor  our  fallen  comrades.  Before  I  leave 
your  most  gracious  company  this  morning, 
I  want  each  of  you  to  know  that  Madison 
High  win  always  be  number  one;  and  on  be- 
half of  all  the  veterans  of  America,  we  thank 
you  for  remembering. 


KEEL  LAID  FOR  THE  NUCLEAR- 
POWERED  MISSILE  FRIGATE 
"SOUTH  CAROLINA" 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VlfcClNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3.  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  the  keel  of  the  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate  South  Carolina 
was  "well  and  fairly  laid"  by  the  gra- 
cious and  charming  Mrs.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  Charleston,  S.C.  This  tradi- 
tional authentication  of  the  keel  was 
done  under  warm,  beautiful  Virginia 
skies  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  in  Newport 
News,  Va.  Hundreds  of  outstanding  Con- 
gressional,  Government,  industry,   and 
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ci^4ic  leaders,  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Jol  in  H.  Chaffee,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
heiird  memorable  addresses  by  Senator 
Sti  CM  Thurmond  and  our  own  beloved 
col  eagues  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Senator 
Thiirmgnd's  remarks  will  appear  in  the 

tEssioNAL  Record,  and  I  highly 
coijimend  that  you  read  them.  Chairman 

s'  speech  was  not  previously  pre- 
pared, but  as  always,  it  was  a  dynamic 
presentation  of  oratorical  logic  which 
literally  rang  the  bell. 

There  was  another  noteworthy  hap- 
pering  on  this  significant  occasion.  It 
waj  the  introduction  of  Chairman  Rivers 
anc  his  wife  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rick- 
ove  r,  the  "father  of  nuclear  propulsion." 
All  of  us  have  heard  our  share  of  many 
line  introductions  of  prominent  men  and 
woi  len,  but  Admiral  Rickover's  presenta- 
tioi  of  these  two  wonderful  Americans 
has  to  be  recorded  as  uniquely  classic 
anc  memorable.  I  would  like  to  share 
the:n  with  you: 
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Introduction   of  Margaret  Middleton  Rrv- 
ViCE     Adm.     H.     G.     Rickover,     U.S. 
N|vY.  Keel  Laying  of  the  Nuclear-Power- 
GiTiDED  Missile  Frigate  South  Carolina 
Wfcen  I  asked  Margaret  Rivers  what  I  might 
say  ibout  her,  she  said  she  was  most  proud 
of  t  lese  three  accomplishments: 

a.  When  a  senior  in  the  Mennlnger  High 
Schdol.  Charleston,  she  won  the  Mitchell 
Award  for  the  best  essay  at  the  age  of  17. 

She  is  the  mother  of  three  wonderful 
chllllren. 

She  Is  married  to  Mendel  Rivers  and  this 
r  greatest  pride.  She  Is  grateful  to  have 
the  good  fortune  of  spending  32  happy 
Interesting  years  with  this  fabulous  and 
fasc:  natlng  man. 

N<  w,  there  are  many  wives  who  might  say 
slml  ar  things.  But  Margaret  Rivers  Is  not  an 
ordinary  wife,  mother  or  woman.  I  have 
knoT  rn  her  for  a  number  of  vears  and  so  I  may 
pardoned  If  I  add  a  little  more  to  her 
meager  description. 

comes  from  a  famous  southern  family, 
of  her  ancestors  was  Dr.  Henry  Wood- 
.  the  first  English  settler  in  what  Is 
South  Carolina.  A  pioneer  In  the  truest 
of  the  word,  he  lived  among  the 
Indlins  and  learned  their  culture.  His  frlend- 
wlth  them  greatly  helped  the  colony  of 
es  Town  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 
coloijlzatlon  a  few  years  later.  An  American 
y  for  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  col- 
most  influential  proprietor,  Doctor 
Woodward  Introduced  the  culture  of  rice, 
whlc  1  became  a  thriving  Industry.  He  also 
pronqoted  the  fur  trade  and  helped  extend  It 
colony's  western  limits.  He  met  his 
In     courageous     defiance     of     the 
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Span  ards 

AnDther  Illustrious  forebear  was  Lois  Ma- 
ss Hall.   When   her  husband,   one  of  a 
•  of  Charleston  patriots,  was  Imprisoned 
e  British  in  St.  Augustine,  she  stayed 
behind  with  her  children  and  a  sister  who 
1  tiarrled  to  Thomas  Heyward.  one  of  the 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Ordered  to  illuminate  their  house  In  cele- 
bratl  in  of  English  victories,  she  refused.  Nel- 
jenalty  of  Imprisonment  nor  threats  by 
*oldlery    intimidated    the   two    women, 
home,   now   known   as   the   Hevward- 
ngton  House.  Is  being  maintained  by 
( 'harleston  Museum  as  an  example  of 
Ity's  early  architecture. 

among  her  forebears  were  Huguenots 

:ame  to  find  religious  toleration  in  the 

Vorld  and  stayed  to  flght  courageously 

War   of  Independence   and   the  War 

the  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Margaret  Rivers  comes  of  people  who  had 
courage,  strength  and  determination.  She 
has  them  too.  She  comes  of  people  who  had 
a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  and  chivalry  which 
means  they  set  themselves  high  standards  of 
behavior  to  others  less  forunate.  She  has 
these  too. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  women 
and  men  worked  together  and  worked  hard 
to  clear  the  land,  to  build  a  home,  to  grow 
food,  to  raise  their  children.  The  wife  was  the 
guardian  of  home  and  culture.  Many  of  our 
great  men  were  reared  in  this  manner.  Mar- 
garet Rivers  Is  the  modem  day  version  of  this 
feminine  saga  In  the  structure  of  America. 
Her  three  children,  Margaret,  Marlon  and 
Lucius  bear  witness  to  this.  And  by  his  de- 
votion to  and  idealization  of  her,  Mendel 
Rivers  attests  to  this.  Only  those  women 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to 
politlcans  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
patience,  understanding  and  fortitude  she 
possesses. 

She  believes  In  the  right  and  duty  of  each 
woman  to  total  human  responsibility.  And 
also  In  the  unity  of  man  and  wife  which 
makes  a  marriage  good  and  strong.  She  knows 
that  to  build  a  decent  and  humane  society 
men  and  women  are  needed  who  are  aware 
and  confident  of  themselves,  as  well  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  others — who  know  how  to 
preserve  their  Individuality  and  respect  the 
equal  right  of  others  to  their  own 
Individuality. 

Introduction  op  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Chairman,  Armed  Services  Com- 
MrrTEE,  BY  Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover, 
USN,  Keel  Laying  op  the  Nuclear-Pow- 
ered Guided  Missile  Frigate  "South  Caro- 
lina" 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  try  to  sum  up 
a  man's  character  in  a  few  words,  but  In  the 
case  of  Mendel  Rivers  much  will  have  been 
said  when  I  have  stated  that  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  patriot,  because  he  Is  one  as  much 
as  the  other,  and  he  Is  both  Intensely. 

I  find  It  hard  to  put  Into  words  all  that  I 
have  learned  to  admire  In  him.  Many  men 
have  entered  our  Congress.  The  conventional 
descriptions — ambition,  public  service, 
chance,  social  ardor,  eagerness  for  power- 
none  of  these  seem  satisfactorily  applicable 
to  Mendel  Rivers. 

There  Is  no  use  trying  to  explain  him  by 
reducing  a  versatile  man  to  one  or  two  main 
talents.  He  cannot  be  Judged  In  the  way  some 
people  Judge  an  eagle  by  noting  how  he  walks 
on  the  ground.  An  eagle  must  be  Judged  by 
Its  majestic  flight  into  the  sky. 

He  has  been  obliged  to  make  his  own  way 
by  his  own  abilities  and  enterprise,  but  the 
advantages  In  Intelligence  and  ambition  were 
given  him  by  his  parents.  He  has  used  these 
well  and  has  augmented  them  by  his  own 
ability  and  ambition.  No  smooth  path  of 
wealth  or  patronage  was  offered  to  him. 
Whatever  power  he  has  acquired  has  been 
grudgingly  given.  He  has  had  to  flght  every 
mile  of  his  road  through  life;  nothing  came 
easily  to  him,  not  even  oratory  in  which 
he  excels. 

He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  Con- 
gress. He  Is  dedicated  to  peace,  but  aware  of 
the  awesome  responsibility  our  Nation  bears 
In  defense  of  our  freedom.  Where  our  nation- 
al security  Is  Involved  he  Is  brave,  resolute, 
stubborn.  His  legislative  acts  are  heroic: 
they  speak  of  struggle  and  triumph;  they 
reflect  his  pragmatic  ability. 

No  man  possesses  In  so  high  a  degree  as 
he  the  peculiar  awareness  of  military  reali- 
ties. His  efforts  in  behalf  of  American  security 
are  tireless.  He  has  a  marvelous  gift  for  step- 
ping beyond  the  appearance  of  things,  going 
beyond  it,  and  penetrating  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  matter. 
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He  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  people — a  man 
for  whom  the  deepest  spiritual  truth  Is  ap- 
proachable only  through  the  heart  and  can 
be  grasped  only  when  embodied  in  the  real- 
ities of  this  world.  He  does  not  believe  that 
being  serious  means  going  about  with  a 
long  face.  He  has  always  held  calmness  to 
be  a  form  of  virtue;  it  is  in  many  Kises  an  ex- 
tremely  difficult   form   of   courage. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  unlntimidable  men 
in  the  United  States.  He  knows  that  a  good 
leader  Is  doing  his  Job  when  half  the  people 
are  following  him  and  half  are  chasing  him. 
He  has  an  old-fashioned  and  unqualified 
love  for  the  United  States.  This  has  given 
him  a  sense  of  dedication,  responsibility,  and 
purpose.  He  has  the  fortitude  to  stand  up 
to  the  Illegitimate  and  Illegal  activity  of  a 
tiny  minority  bent  on  tearing  down  every 
institution  we  have  built  and  which  we 
cheilsh. 

He  believes  In  fulfilling  what  you  are  able 
to  fulfill,  rather  than  running  after  what 
you  will  never  achieve;  in  striving  to  be  as 
complete  human  beings  as  possible.  That  will 
give  us  trouble  enough. 

He  believes  In  the  God-given  genius  of 
certain  Individuals,  and  he  values  a  society 
that  makes  their  existence  possible.  He  un- 
derstands the  chasm  between  men  with 
knowledge  who  lack  power  and  men  with 
power  who  lack  knowledge;  men  who  are 
Instructed  but  not  educated;  assimilative, 
but  incapable  of  real  thought;  men  who  do 
not  want  to  confuse  the  Ideal  with  the 
real;  and  Intelligent  Idlers  who  always  set 
their  sights  high  in  order  to  alibi  their 
Idleness  and  demonstrate  their  Intelligence. 
He  does  not  agree  with  many  of  the 
pseudo-Intellectuals  who  are  drowning  in 
their  own  words  and  suffocating  In  their 
own  documents.  Many  of  them  are  as  igno- 
rant as  swans.  He  knows  that  we  must  aban- 
don the  prevalent  belief  In  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  the  Ignorant. 

He  knows  that  some  students  of  society 
and  politics  among  our  Intellectuals  have 
little  contact  with  life  as  It  Is  actually  lived 
by  most  men;  that  they  are  more  lucid  as 
critics  of  existing  society  than  as  visionaries 
of  a  better  one;  that  some  of  them  seem 
to  experience  a  vicarious  pleasure  in  dis- 
crediting everything  American;  that  in  their 
seclusion  they  are  constantly  tempted  to 
devise  political  constructions  rooted  firmly 
In  mld-alr — in  which  governments  and  polit- 
ical authority  are  replaced  by  communes 
of  free  and  equal  Individuals;  In  which  soci- 
ety exists  without  repression,  and  domestic 
policies  require  no  sanctions;  a  society  in 
which  diplomats  always  tell  the  truth  and  a 
foreign  policy  is  pursued  In  which  the  wolf 
lies  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
with  the  kid. 

Mendel  Rivers  Is  aware  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  history,  we  are  left  with  noth- 
ing but  baseless  abstractions  with  which  to 
compare  ourselves;  that  we  then  Judge  the 
present  by  the  standards  of  a  mythical  trou- 
ble-free dream  world  where  all  mankind  is 
at  peace.  He  believes  that  In  spite  of  the 
recent  triumphs  of  science,  men  haven't 
changed  much,  and  in  consequence  we  must 
still  try  to  learn  from  history. 

He  knows  that  a  person  who  Is  often 
praised  must  set  stricter  standards  on  him- 
self. He  holds  a  number  of  beliefs  that  have 
been  repudiated  by  the  liveliest  InteUects 
of  our  time.  He  believes  that  order  is  better 
than  chaos,  creation  better  than  destruction. 
He  prefers  gentleness  to  violence,  forgive- 
ness to  vengeance.  He  believes  in  courtesy, 
the  ritual  by  which  we  avoid  hurting  other 
people's  feelings.  He  thinks  that  knowledge 
Is  preferable  to  Ignorance;  human  sympathy 
more  valuable  than  Ideology. 

His  effort  Is  sincere  and  profoundly  human, 
it  shatters  old  :«rvltudes.  overthrows  preju- 
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dices  and  Idols,  and  rises  little  by  little  to- 
ward the  light.  He  lacks  any  capacity  for 
intrigue;  he  is  Innocent  and  straightforward. 

He  knows  that  no  country  has  departed 
from  Its  basic  principles  so  much,  in  so  short 
a  time  and  without  realizing  It,  as  has  the 
United  States;  that  what  we  need  is  sim- 
plicity and  what  we  can  do  without  is  roman- 
ticism. 

He  understands  that  if  what  Is  needful  is 
to  be  done,  we  cannot  depend  on  illusions, 
especially  of  an  impossible  good.  A  calamity 
can  be  brought  about  by  persons  of  great 
good  will.  Too  many  such  persons  have  set 
themselves  up  in  the  "grievance  business." 
Their  Job  is  to  find  things  that  are  wrong; 
then  attempt  to  right  them.  If  their  efforts 
only  make  matters  worse,  they  find  some- 
thing else  wrong. 
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Mr.  Rivers  knows  that  the  last  war  has 
been  forgotten,  erased  from  the  collective 
American  memory — the  most  devastating 
commentary  history  can  render  is  to  be  for- 
gotten because  no  one  wants  to  remember. 

He  has  named,  numbered,  and  made  per- 
ceptible, even  to  those  who  disagree  with 
him,  all  the  national  verities  that  animate 
and  sustain  us,  and  that  breathe  in  our 
blood. 

He  does  his  duty  as  if  he  were  going  to 
live  forever,  and  casts  his  plans  way  ahead. 
He  feels  responsible  without  time  limita- 
tion; the  consideration  whether  he  may  or 
may  not  be  around  to  see  the  results  never 
enters  his  thoughts. 

The  day  will  come  when  this  man,  one  of 
our  great  legislators  and  a  prophetic  thinker, 
will  be  recognized  at  his  true  value. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  who 
long  ago  illumined  the  nightly  sky  with 
the  promise  of  peace,  prepare  our  hearts 
for  the  new  advent  of  Him  whose  rule 
is  the  way  to  a  man's  freedom  and  endur- 
ing peace.  Strengthen  in  mind  and  heart 
all  who  labor  in  this  place.  Amid  the  be- 
wilderment and  uncertainty  about  many 
things  make  us  sure  of  Thee.  May  we  be 
unafraid  because  we  have  heard  the  an- 
cient message  echoing  down  the  years: 
"Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all 
people."  While  we  work  may  we  also  pray 
and  make  ready  our  hearts  for  the  com- 
ing again  of  Him  who  brings  redemption 
and  peace. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, December  4,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER   OF  CALL   OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vni 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoas  consent  that  the  calling  of 
the  calendar  of  unobjected  to  bills  under 
rule  vm  be  dispensed  with. 

The  A(mNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  certain  bills 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1408. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OF  PEIANUT  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  4561)  to  amend  the  pea- 
nut marketing  quota  provisions  to  make 
permanent  certain  provisions  thereunder, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  4561 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 

3S8a  of  the   Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


1938,   as   amended.   Is  further  amended   as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  thereof  Is  amended  by 
deleting  ",  1969  and  1970"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  succeeding". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1401)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

explanation 

This  bill  would  make  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  trans- 
fers of  peanut  acreage  allotments  perma- 
nent. Section  358a  was  added  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  by  Public 
Law  90-211  on  December  18,  1967,  effective 
for  the  1968  and  1969  crop  years.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  1970  by  Public  Law  91-122  on 
November  21,  1969.  It  should  now  be  made 
permanent  In  order  to  enable  peanut  farm- 
ers to  acquire  allotments  of  adequate  size 
for  efficient  farming  operations. 


Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  require  addi- 
tional funds. 


WATER  BANK  ACT 

The  bUl  (H.R.  15770)  to  provide  for 
conserving  surface  waters;  to  preserve 
and  improve  habitat  for  migratory* 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  resources; 
to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and  wind  erosion, 
and  contribute  to  flood  control;  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1393),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

short  explanation 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  enter  into  10  year  renewable  con- 
tracts with  landowners  and  operators  in  im- 
portant migratory  waterfowl  nesting  and 
breeding  areas  for  the  conservation  of  water 
on  specified  wetlands. 
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KEEO  rOR  THE  BILL 

Ej  ch  year  untold  acres  of  valuable  water- 
fowl habitat  are  lost  forever.  These  lancU  are 
rapl  lly  disappearing  because  of  the  acceler- 
ated pace  in  which  marshes  and  swamps 
are  being  ditched,  dredged,  drained,  filled, 
pav(  d,  and  polluted  In  order  to  meet  the  de- 
of  modem  civilization.  These  en- 
»„ii^ents  are  caused  by  the  constant  need 
nore  agricultural  lands,  more  Industrial 
more  xirban  hoxislng  developments, 
mor^  roads,  and  more  airports. 

,    15770.  would  provide  the  owners  and 
tors  of  these  lands,  which  are  so  valu- 
to   migratory   waterfowl,    an   economic 
e  to  such  uses. 
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BACKGROUND 

1961    the  Congress  enacted  the  Wet- 

,  Loan  Act  (Public  Law  87-383) .  The  act 

Bfi  Its  objective,  the  acquisition  of  2.5 

on  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  over  a  7- 

.  period.  In  1967  the  act  was  extended  for 

a  ddltlonal  8  years,  until  June  30,  1976. 

iider  the  original  goal.  It  was  planned  to 

base  750,000  acres  of  waterfowl  refuges 

1  750,000  acres  of  waterfowl  production 

of   small   wetlands.   The   latter   figure 

incliides  fee  purchase  of  600,000  acres  and 

ise  of  perpetual  easements  on  1,150.000 

Prom  1961  to  date,  fee  title  has  been 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 

..^.^...ately  318,000  acres  of  refuges  and 

,100  acres  of  waterfowl  production  areas. 

nts  have  been  purchased  on  approxl- 

a^,,  700,000  additional  acres  of  wetlands. 

U  ifortunatelv.  the  program  has  not  pro- 

;d  at  the  pace  anticipated.  First  there 

considerable  delay  in  getting  the  pro- 

d    started.    Second,    local    opposition    to 

program  developed  in  certain  key  States 

•   of   the  impact  of  the  program  on 

,^j  revenues.  Third,  some  delay  was,  and 

is  caused  by  rising  costs  of  land  acqul- 

Pourth,  the  program  never  has  been 

y  founded.  Fifth,  the  drainage  of 

wetlands  for  agriculture,  flood  control,  recla- 

projects,  and  urban  and  industrial 

f^=,^s  has  drastically  reduced  the  num- 

)f  acres  that  would  be  available  for  the 
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fact,  drainage  of  wetlands  had  been  so 

ive  that  by  1950,  approximately  half 

wetlands  of  the  prairie  pothole  regions 

United  States  had  been  drained.  This 

B  has  since  continued  and  in  North 

alone,  approximately  45,000  acres  of 

are  being  lost  to  drainage  programs 

vear. 

,c  objective  of  the  waterfowl  production 
program  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  is  to  preserve  waterfowl  breed- 
labitat  by  acquiring  land,  or  Interests  in 
to  prevent  destrucUon  of  Its  wetlands 
■.^ter.  The  basic  concept  is  to  acquire 
s  nore  permanent  types  of  wetlands  In  fee 
npcleus  areas  throughout  the  prairie  pot- 
area.    These    are    the    deeper    marshes 
barring  drainage,  can  be  expected  to 
.  water  throughout  the  farming  season 
after   year.   These   permanent   pothole 
generally     Include     adjacent    upland 
Increases  the  nesting  potential  of  the 
v^.e.  Surrounding  these  nucleus  areas  are 
permanent  types  of  wetlands  (including 
shallow  marshes  and  lands  only  inter- 
itly  under  water)   which  afford  addl- 
.  breeding  habitat  during  wet  years,  but 
contain   no   water  In   drouth   periods. 
J  are  the  areas  on  which  the  Secretary 
ires  easements  to  prevent  draining,  fill- 
er burning  of  marsh  vegetation.  Both 
»nent  potholes  and  temporary  wetlands 
are  necessary  for  maximum  production. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

itie  bill  (H.R.  2335)  for  the  reUef  of 
Enr  CO  DeMonte  was  announced  as  next 
in  0  rder. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


BEASLEY  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

The  hill  (H.R.  2876)  for  the  reUef  of 
the  Beasley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1395),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  the  Beasley 
Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Emeryville,  Calif., 
$11,873.27  in  full  satisfaction  of  Its  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  losses  stis- 
talned  as  a  result  of  damage  or  destruction 
caused  by  floods  to  work  already  completed 
on  The  Dalles  irrigation  system. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  this  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said : 

The  bill,  H.R.  2876,  as  amended  by  the 
commltt«e,  provides  for  a  payment  of  $11,- 
873.27  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General,  sis  set  forth 
m  his  letter  of  June  5,  1968,  which  is  set  out 
following  this  report.  This  relief  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  referred  to  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  dated 
May  21,  1968.  In  both  instances  It  was  the 
recommendation  that  the  relief  provided  in 
the  bill  should  be  limited  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  found  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  be  directly  attributable  to  flood 
repair  work  performed  by  the  Beasley  Engi- 
neering Co.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  its  report  stated  that  it  had  determined 
that  the  losses  directly  attributable  to  the 
flood  equaled  $23,746.55.  In  providing  for  a 
payment  of  one-half  of  this  figure,  the  com- 
mittee is  equating  relief  to  that  provided  In 
the  Federal  Disaster  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
769)  concerning  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  damages  resulting  from  major  disasters. 
While  the  losses  re/erred  to  in  this  bill  were 
not  of  a  type  for  which  relief  is  provided 
under  that"  act,  for  the  reasons  outlined  In 
this  report,  the  same  scheme  of  compensation 
has  been  adopted  by  the  committee  as  a 
basis  for  Its  recommendation  in  this  instance. 

The  Beasley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
awarded  a  contract  In  the  approximate 
amount  of  $3,015,811  on  October  3,  1963,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  irrigation  system  for  The  Dalles 
Irrigation  District.  The  contract  was  to  be 
completed  by  March  12,  1965.  This  irrigation 
system  was  located  in  Wasco  County,  Oreg., 
within  the  area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  hit 
by  the  unprecedented  storms  and  floods  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  1964,  and  was 
also  within  the  major  disaster  area  declared 
by  the  President.  At  the  time  of  the  floods, 
the  construction  project  was  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, with  approximately  86  percent  of  the 
work  completed,  including  96  percent  of  the 
pipeline  distribution  system  being  In  place. 
The  completed  portion  of  the  work  had  been 
Inspected  and  was  ready  for  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  subject  only  to  opera- 
tional testing. 

The  severe  flooding  caused  by  the  1964 
storm  damaged  the  irrigation  system.  The 
Dalles  Irrigation  District  asked  that  the 
system  be  restored,  and  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  requested  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 


lamation to  perform  disaster  assistance  for 
the  Dalles  irrigation  system.  Because  of  the 
conflict  raised  by  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  contractor  under  the  terms  of 
his  contract,  the  Comptroller  General  was 
asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  res- 
toration work  performed  by  Beasley  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Inc.,  was  eligible  for  {payment 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  875,  8l8t 
Congress.  The  Comptroller  General  In- 
formed the  Interior  Department  on  May  2, 
1965  (see  B-152747)  that  In  his  opinion  the 
restoration  work  was  not  eligible  for  pay- 
ment because  the  United  States  had  not 
accepted  the  work  from  the  contractor,  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  builder 
had  an  obligation  to  make  needed  repairs  on 
the  work  prior  to  acceptance  by  the  United 
States.  It  appears  that  if  the  work  had  been 
accepted  prior  to  the  floods,  the  restoration 
work  would  have  been  eligible  for  payment 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  875,  81st 
Congress. 

The  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General  pre- 
vents the  Department  of  the  Interior  from 
making  any  payment  to  Beasley  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  under  either  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  875,  81st  Congress,  or  Public  Law  89- 
769.  The  latter  act  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress shortly  after  the  disastrous  floods  of  the 
winter  of  1964  to  help  relieve  the  damage  and 
suffering  in  that  area. 

Section  9  of  Public  Law  89-769  authorizes 
an  appropriation  to  relmburEe  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  "eligible  costs  Incurred  to  repair,  re- 
store, or  reconstruct  any  project  •  •  •  for 
*  •  •  irrigation,  •  •  which  was  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  and 
of  the  resulting  additional  eligible  costs  in- 
curred to  complete  any  facility  which  was  In 
the  process  of  construction."  The  committee 
has  concluded  that  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  Public  Law  89-769  would  not  have  any 
application  to  this  case  because  this  facility 
had  not  been  turned  over  to  the  local  govern- 
mental agency  that  would  have  responsibility 
for  it. 

A  similar  bill  In  the  90th  Congress,  H.R. 
8588,  was  the  subject  of  a  subcommittee 
hearing  on  May  22,  1968.  Representatives  of 
the  Beasley  Engineering  Co.  appeared  at  the 
hearing  and  testified  concerning  the  facts 
outlined  above.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  company  suffered  a  private  loss  under 
circumstances  where  had  the  work  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  there  would 
have  been  a  basis  for  relief  to  the  Irrigation 
district  had  the  project  been  turned  over 
to  the  irrigation  district.  The  extensive  flood- 
ing so  changed  water  courses  and  areas 
traversed  by  the  pipeline  constructed  by 
the  company  that  numerous  change  orders 
were  necessary  to  permit  a  relocation  of  the 
pipeline.  The  report  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
refers  to  these  change  orders  and  notes 
that  $27,705.21  was  paid  the  company  In 
connection  with  those  changes.  That  report 
states  that  the  Government  contracting  offi- 
cer foiuid  that  the  total  direct  coet  of  re- 
pairing flood  damage  was  $61,451.76.  At 
the  hearing  it  was  noted  that  this  flgure 
does  not  cover  the  Indirect  cost  suffered 
by  the  company  Involved  In  the  delays  re- 
sulting from  the  flood  and  the  necessity  to 
retain  personnel  on  the  payroll  and  keep 
equipment  and  material  on  the  Job  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  However,  In  seeking 
to  make  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  mat- 
ter the  committee  concluded  that  the  figure 
ascertained  by  the  Interior  Department 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  loes. 
that  is,  $51,451.76.  The  amount  paid  for 
change  orders  under  the  contract,  $27,705.21, 
Is  deducted  from  this  flgure  to  leave  the 
amount  directly  attributable  to  the  flood 
which  has  not  been  covered  by  other  pay- 
ments. This  Is  the  $23,746.55,  the  amount 
stated  In  the  bill,  H.R.  2876,  as  originally 
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introduced  in  the  present  Congress.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  stated  that  it 
Is  opposed  to  payment  In  excess  of  $23,746.55 
and  has  recommended  that  the  claimant  be 
limited  to  that  amount.  The  bill,  H.R.  8588, 
was  favorably  repKsrted  and  passed  the  House 
In  the  90th  Congress,  and  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  that  amount.  (H.  Rept.  1693,  90th 
Cong.,  2d  sesB.) 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Indicated  that  the  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  prevents  any  payment  to  the 
Beasley  Engineering  Co.  under  Public  Law 
875  of  the  81st  Congress  or  Public  Law  89- 
769.  The  89th  Congress  law  was  passed  short- 
ly after  the  floods  of  the  winter  of  1964  for 
the  express  purpose  of  helping  to  relieve  the 
damage  and  suffering  caused  in  the  area  in 
which  the  company  was  performing  the  con- 
tract. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  referred  to 
Public  Law  89-769,  however.  It  is  apparent  to 
the  committee  that  the  law  does  not  apply 
for  the  stage  of  work  was  such  that  the  com- 
pany wotUd  not  have  qualified  under  that 
law.  While  this  is  true,  the  committee  has 
concluded  that  it  Is  inequitable  to  Impose 
this  loss  on  the  company.  As  suggested  In 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  committee  has  contacted  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  confirmed  the 
fact  that  Public  Law  89-769  would  not  apply 
In  this  Instance.  It  Is  therefore  clear  that  the 
company  had  no  alternative  but  to  appeal 
to  the  Congress  for  relief.  In  this  connection, 
this  reference  to  the  law  enacted  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1966,  and  to  the  recovery  available 
imder  that  law  is  apparently  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  benefits  payable  to  the  local  agency 
are  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  loss.  As  has 
been  noted,  the  committee  has  accepted  the 
payment  under  that  law  as  a  guide  to  relief 
in  this  case.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  $11,873.27  and  that  the  amended 
bin  be  considered  favorably. 

The  committee  beUeves  that  the  bill  is 
merltorio\is  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


MRS.  MARGARET  M.  McNELLIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8573)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  M.  McNeills,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1396),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  determine  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  under  the 
public  health  service  program  for  civilian 
medical  care  In  behalf  of  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
McNeills  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  had  she  been 
an  eligible  beneficiary  for  care  In  civilian 
faclitles  under  that  act.  The  bill  further  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  amount  certified  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  no  objection  to  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

On  September  24,  1966,  Mrs.  McNeills  suf- 
fered severe  biirns  over  her  body  and  was 
hospitalized  in  a  civilian  hospital.  The  per- 
sonnel office  of  the  PHS  hospital  In  San 
Francisco  determined  Mrs.  McNeills  to  be  a 
dependent  parent  of  Public  Health  Service 
Officer  Margaret  M.  McNeills,  her  daughter. 


and  Issued  her  an  Identification  card  which 
showed  her  as  being  eligible  for  medical  care 
In  both  uniformed  services  medical  facilities 
and  In  civilian  medical  facilities.  Mrs.  McNei- 
lls and  her  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Glen  Martin, 
were  lead  to  believe  by  the  assertion  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  PHS  hospital  In  San  Francisco 
and  by  the  ID  card,  that  Mrs.  McNeills'  care 
In  a  civilian  hospital  would  be  covered  by 
the  PHS.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
however,  a  dependent  parent  Is  not  eligible 
for  care  except  In  a  PHS  hospital,  or  In  a  uni- 
formed services  medical  facility,  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  The  ID  card  showing  eligibi- 
lity was  In  error.  Thus,  Mrs.  McNeills  is  not 
entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  expenses  resulting  from 
services  received  at  a  civilian  hospital.  A  pri- 
vate relief  bill  is  the  only  method  available 
for  Mrs.  McNeills  to  recover  her  expenses. 

In  view  of  the  error  made  by  the  PHS 
personnel  in  Issuing  an  ID  card  stating  that 
Mrs.  McNeills  was  entitled  to  care  In  a  ci- 
vilian hospital,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  states  that  It  has 
no  objection  to  favorable  consideration  of 
a  private  relief  bill. 

The  House-passed  bill  embodies  the  recom- 
mendation from  HEW  and  deletes  any  ref- 
erence to  a  specific  amount  of  money  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  representing  the  charges 
for  services  rendered  Mrs.  McNeills  that  would 
otherwise  be  payable  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  program  for  civilian  medical  care, 
had  she  been  an  eligible  beneficiary.  This 
means  that  the  care  would  have  to  be  of  a 
type  authorized  and,  as  an  example,  stated 
that  private  duty  nursing  care  Is  allowable 
only  on  the  attending  physician's  certifi- 
cation of  need.  The  bill  also  embodies  the  De- 
partment's recommendation  that  any  recov- 
ery would  be  limited  to  costs  Incurred  during 
the  period  between  September  1966  when 
Mrs.  McNeills  was  hospitalized,  and  April 
1967  when  Mrs.  McNeills'  daughter  was  ad- 
vised of  the  error  In  the  issue  of  the  ID 
card. 

The  bill  authorizes  HEW  to  adjudicate 
the  exact  amount  of  the  claim  under  the 
program  based  on  evidence  presented  to  it 
by  Mrs.  McNeills  within  6  months  after 
enac»^ment. 

The  committee  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  House  com- 
mittee and  accordingly  recommends  favora- 
ble consideration  of  H.R.  8573  without 
amendment. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Calendar  No.  13,  H.R.  12128,  for  the 
relief  of  William  Heldeman,  Jr.,  and  Cal- 
endar No.  1414,  H.R.  12173,  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs  Francine  M.  Welch  be  passed  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


CENTRAL  GULF  STEAMSHIP  CORP. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12958)  for  the  relief  of 
Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1399),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  piUTJose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  tSCOSS.gS 
to  the  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.  in  full 
settlement  of  all  Its  claims  against  the  United 


States  for  reimbursement  of  customs  duties 
paid  by  the  corporation  on  certain  steel 
which  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
dvirtng  1968  and  1969. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  repwrt  to  the  committee 
dated  November  13,  1970,  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Treasury  said : 

Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  this  Department  on  S.  4468.  "For  the 
relief  of  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.  the 
sum  of  $50,055.95  in  full  settlement  of  all  Its 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
biirsement  of  customs  duties  paid  by  the 
corporation  on  certain  steel  which  arrived  at 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans  during  1968  and  1969. 

The  bill  concerns  merchandise  that  was 
entered  for  use  In  a  foreign-trade  subzone 
to  be  established  in  New  Orleans.  The  back- 
ground and  history  of  the  subzone  are  set 
forth  In  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  In  the  case  of  Armco  Steel  Corporation 
v.  Maurice  H.  Starts,  et  al.,  68  Civ.  4416,  de- 
cided June  19,  1969,  as  follows: 

"The  saga  of  the  subzone  commenced  in 
October  1967  when  the  New  Orleans  board 
(Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans)  was  approached  by  representatives 
of  Equltable-Hlgglns  Shipyard,  Inc.  (Equita- 
ble) to  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  subzone  In  the  Equitable  shipyard  for  the 
specialized  purpose  of  manufacturing  barges 
to  be  used  aboard  LASH  vessels.  After  receiv- 
ing bids  from  Equitable  and  other  domestic 
and  foreign  shipbuilders.  Central  Gulf 
Steamship  Corp.  (Central  Gulf)  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Equitable  on  January  17, 
1968,  under  which  Equitable  was  to  build  233 
barges  to  be  manufactured  out  of  steel  plates 
imported  from  Japan,  Equitable  to  use  its 
'best  efforts*  to  insure  that  a  subzone  would 
be  established  In  New  Orleans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  barges.  The  contract  prices 
assumed  that  the  steel  plates  from  Japan 
wotild  be  brought  into  the  subzone  without 
payment  of  customs  dutlee.  and  that  the 
completed  barges,  as  'vessels,'  would  enter 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
duty  free. 

"On  March  18,  1968,  the  New  Orleans  Ixxird 
applied  to  the  Zones  Board  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  subzone  in  a  3.64  acre  area 
within  the  Equitable  shipyard.  In  the  appli- 
cation, the  New  Orleans  board  stated  that 
the  existing  zone  in  New  Orleans  was  operat- 
ing at  near  maximum  capacity  and  was  not 
able  to  accommodate  the  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities needed  to  manufacttire  the  barges. 

"Hearings  on  the  application  were  con- 
duced  by  the  Examiners'  Committee  of  the 
Zones  Board  in  New  Orleans  on  May  22  and 
23,  1968.  Testimony  was  taken  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  Orleans  board,  Ekjulta- 
ble,  and  Central  Gulf  and  others  In  favor  of 
the  application,  and  from  representatives  of 
Armco.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America  In  opposition. 
On  June  5,  1968.  the  Examiners'  Committee 
Issued  Us  report  recommending  that  the 
zones  board  grant  the  subzone  application 

"On  November  16,  1968,  the  zones  board 
issued  the  order  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  subzone  In  New  Orleans,  and 
made  findings  of  fact  In  support  of  Its 
orders.  •  •  ••• 

The  subzone  became  operational  as  of  May 
16,  1969. 

In  reporting  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  February  9,  1970,  with  re- 
spect to  a  substantially  similar  bill  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives.  H.R. 
12958,  the  Treasury  Department  stated: 

"The  Department  will  •  •  •  interpose  no 
objection  to  legislation  authorizing  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  Central  Gulf  Steamship 
Corp.  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid 
on  that  portion  of  the  steel  Imported  prior 
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X  3  the  establishment  of  the  subzone,  which 

V  as  not  used  In  the  manufacture  of  barges  In 
t  le  subzone  as  of  November  19,  1968.  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  the  establishment  of  the 
sibzone." 

This  amount  was  subsequently  estimated 
t  e  $50,055.95. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Department  would 
t  ave  no  objection  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
C  fflce  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
1  i  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
a  imlnlstration's  program  to  the  submission 
c  f  this  report  to  your  committee. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
r  lerltorlous  and  recommends  It  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  Is 
t  le  report  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
1  reasury. 

The  General  CotrNSEL 

OP  THE  TREAStmT, 

Washington.  DC,  November  13, 1970. 
I  on.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
yDur  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  S.  4468,  "For  the  relief  of  Central 
C  \ilf  Steamship  Corporation." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
a  ad  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
p  ay  to  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.  the  sum 
or  $50,055.95  In  full  settlement  of  all  Its 
c  alms  against  the  United  States  for  relm- 
t  ursement  of  customs  duties  paid  by  the 
c  jrporatlon  on  certain  steel  which  arrived  at 
t  le  Port  of  New  Orleans  during  1968  and 
1»69. 

The  bill  concerns  merchandise  that  was 
eitered  for  use  In  a  foreign-trade  sub-zone 
t )  be  established  in  New  Orleans.  The  back- 
g  round  and  history  of  the  sub-zone  are  set 
forth  In  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  District 
C  ourt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
111  the  case  of  Armco  Steel  Corporation  v. 
S  'aurice  H.  Stans,  et  al..  68  Civ.  4416,  decided 
Jane  19,  1969,  as  follows: 

"The  saga  of  the  subzone  commenced  In 
October  1967  when  the  New  Orleans  board 
(  3oard  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New 
C  rleans)  was  approached  by  representatives 
or  Equltable-Higglns  Shipyard.  Inc.  (Equita- 
ble) to  explore  the  possibility  of  establlsh- 
1:  ig  a  subzone  in  the  Equitable  shipyard  for 
t  le  specialized  purpose  of  manufacturing 
t  irges  to  be  used  aboard  LASH  vessels.  Aft«r 
r  ;celvlng  bids  from  Equitable  and  other  do- 
r  lestlc  and  foreign  shipbuilders,  Central  Gulf 
S  beamshlp  Corp.  (Central  Gulf)  entered  Into 
a  contract   with  Equitable  on  January   17, 

1  }68.  under  which  Equitable  was  to  build  233 
fc  Eu-ges  to  be  manufactured  out  of  steel  plates 
1;  nported  from  Japan.  Equitable  to  use  Its 
'1  lest  efforts'  to  insure  that  a  subzone  would 
t  5  established  in  New  Orleans  for  the  con- 
s  ruction  of  the  barges.  The  contract  price 
a  isumed  that   the  steel  plates  from  Japan 

V  ould  be  brought  Into  the  subzone  without 
p  Eiyment  of  customs  duties,  and  that  the 
c  smpleted  barges,  as  'vessels'  would  enter 
t  le  customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
d  uty  free. 

"On  March  18.  1968,  the  New  Orleans  board 
a  pplied  to  the  Zones  Board  for  the  establlsh- 
r  lent   of   the   subzone   in    a   3.64-acre   area 

V  Ithln  the  Equitable  shipyard.  In  the  appll- 
c  itlon,  the  New  Orleans  board  stated  that  the 
e  tistlng  zone  in  New  Orleans  was  operating  at 
r  ear  maximum  capacity  and  was  not  able  to 
a  ^commodate  the  equipment  or  facilities 
r  ceded  to  manufacture  the  barges. 

"Hearings  on  the  application  were  con- 
c  ucted  by  the  Examiners'  Committee  of  the 

2  snes  Board  in  New  Orleans  on  May  22  and 
2  3.  1968.  Testimony  was  taken  from  repre- 
£  ;ntatlves  of  the  New  Orleans  board.  Equl- 
t  ible.  and  Central  Gulf,  and  others  in  favor 
c  f  the  application,  and  from  representatives 
c  f  Armco,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  and  the 
£  hlpbullders  Council  of  America  in  opposi- 


tion. On  June  6,  1968,  the  examiners'  com- 
mittee issued  its  report  recommending  that 
the  Zones  Board  grant  the  subzone  applica- 
tion. 

"On  November  19,  1968,  the  Zones  Board 
Issued  the  Order  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  subzone  In  New  Orleans,  and 
made  findings  of  fact  In  support  of  its 
order.  *   •   •" 

The  subzone  became  operational  as  of 
May  16,  1969. 

In  reporting  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  February  9,  1970,  with  re- 
spect to  a  substantially  similar  bill  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives,  H.R. 
12958.  the  Treasury  Department  stated: 

"The  Department  will  •  •  •  interpose  no 
objection  to  legislation  authorizing  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  Central  Gulf  Steamship 
Corp.  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid 
on  that  i>ortion  of  the  steel  Imported  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  subzone,  which 
was  not  used  In  the  manufacture  of  barges 
in  the  subzone  as  of  November  19.  1968,  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  establishment  of 
the  subzone." 

This  amount  was  subsequently  estimated 
to   be  $50,055.95. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Department  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr., 

I  General  Counsel. 

Mr!  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  taking  up  Calendar  No. 
1396,  Senate  Resolution  486,  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  an  item 
to  be  called  up  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
should  prefer  that  some  other  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  it  is 
taken  up.  Personally,  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection;  I 
should  like  to  make  that  clear. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  NTXON  TO 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  address  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  in  New  York 
City  on  Friday,  December  4,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  an  Address  bt  the  President 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
poTt  to  the  nation  on  this  Administration's 
economic  strategy — what  we  found  when  we 
took  office,  what  we  did  about  It,  what  the 
results  of  our  moves  were,  and  what  we  are 
doing  now. 

When  we  came  Into  office  22  months  ago, 
this  was  the  situation: 

532,000  Americans  were  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam, with  no  diplomatic  or  military  plan 
to  bring  them  home,  and  no  economic  plan 
to  provide  civilian  futures  for  them  when 
they  did  get  home; 


Prices  were  rising,  interest  rates  were 
rising,  and  monetary  and  budget  policies  had 
produced  a  serious  Inflationary  crisis. 

The  challenge  was  clear:  Never  before  had 
this  nation  been  able  to  end  a  war  without 
severe  economic  hardship  and  never  before 
had  we  been  able  to  curb  a  major  Inflation 
without  a  recession.  We  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge. 

We  acted  Immediately  on  both  the  war 
front  and  the  home  front. 

Abroad,  we  implemented  a  plan  that  will 
bring  265.000  men  home  by  next  May.  We 
brought  CEisualties  down  to  the  lowest  point 
in  over  four  years.  We  presented  a  fair  and 
honest  plan  for  peace.  We  re-ordered  our  na- 
tional priorities:  More  than  a  million  men 
were  released  from  armed  forces  and  from  de- 
fens©  plants,  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  the  Federal  government  spent  more 
money  to  meet  human  needs  than  on  defense. 

At  home,  we  took  the  action  needed  to  com- 
bat Inflation.  We  held  down  Federal  spend- 
ing and  balanced  the  budget;  at  the  same 
time,  the  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  restrictive.  By  doing  what  we  said 
we  would  do,  we  effectively  covintered  much 
of  the  Inflationary  pressure  that  had  been 
feeding  on  itself  and  endangering  the  dollar. 

In  essence,  then,  we  found  a  war  that  was 
surely  not  ending  and  an  inflation  that  was 
surely  accelerating,  and  we  moved  quickly  to 
set  a  new  course  that  would  end  the  war  and 
curb  Inflation — both  at  the  same  time. 

Let  me  focus  now  on  our  economic  plan 
and  Its  results.  Keep  In  mind  Its  two  basic 
elements. 

First,  we  were  determined  to  slow  down  a 
runaway  Inflation  in  a  way  that  would  not 
bring  about  a  serious  recession. 

Next,  even  before  the  results  of  our  anti- 
inflationary  action  became  fully  apparent,  our 
plan  called  for  moving  the  economy  up  to- 
ward Its  full  growth  potential,  in  a  way  that 
would  not  bring  about  a  new  round  of  in- 
flation. 

That  was  the  plan  and  that  is  the  plan.  It 
was,  and  is,  a  bold  and  ambitious  plan — ^to 
slow  down  the  cost  of  living  as  we  end  the 
cost  of  war,  to  hold  down  the  pain  of  transi- 
tion as  we  build  strong  and  stable  founda- 
tions for  a  new  prosperity,  with  new  confi- 
dence In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

I  want  to  speak  with  complete  candor 
about  the  progress  we  have  made  and  the 
problems  we  will  confront. 

The  Inflation  psychology  was  more  power- 
ful than  anyone  knew.  But  the  dangerously 
rising  momentum  of  Inflation  was  arrested  by 
late  1969,  and  the  rate  of  inflation  has  been 
moving  gradually  downward  In  1970. 

The  progress  is  not  as  fast  as  we  want, 
and  we  can  expect  some  reverses  along  the 
way.  But  the  worst  of  Inflation  Is  over.  The 
lowered  rise  In  the  consumer  price  index, 
and  the  much  lower  rise  In  wholesale  prices 
and  lower  Interest  rates  Indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  further  decline  of  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion during  the  year  ahead. 

Have  we  slowed  Inflation  without  a  serious 
decline,  as  our  plan  called  for?  We  have — 
but  the  nation  has  paid  a  price  for  slowing 
down  the  rise  In  prices.  The  unemployment 
figures  issued  today,  while  they  reflect  In 
part  the  t«mporary  effects  of  the  auto  strike, 
underscore  that  fact. 

Unemployment  Is  at  the  level  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Sixties,  before  the  Vietnam  war 
buildup  began.  I  believe  we  can  and  must 
do  better. 

Businessmen  and  Investors,  large  and 
small,  have  felt  a  profit  squeesse,  with  corpo- 
rate profits  down  8%  from  1969.  Many  work- 
ing people  and  Investors  have  been  hurt, 
and  it  offers  them  little  solace  to  know  that 
this  has  been  the  least  painful  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  from  inflation  toward 
stability.  In  our  recent  history. 

These  are  not  small  problems,  and  people 
are  not  statistics.  The  man  looking  for  a 
Job,  the  businessman  suffering  from  dlsap- 
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pointing  sales,  the  Investor  who  has  seen  his 
savings  and  Investments  erode — all  are  Amer- 
icans with  Important  human  concerns. 

The  pain  of  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
from  Inflation  to  stability,  Is  real,  and  It  is 
the  btislness  of  government,  business  and 
labor  to  help  ease  that  pain  as  we  move 
ahead. 

Having  paid  the  cost  of  slowing  the  rise 
In  prices,  the  workingman  and  the  business- 
man have  earned  a  new  right — ^the  right  to 
reasonable  stability  and  a  new  steadiness  of 
growth  In  our  economic  life. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  prospects  for  the 
next  phase  of  our  economic  plan.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  help  move  our  economy  up  to 
its  full  potential  of  growth  and  employment 
while  continuing  to  reduce  Inflation. 

The  basic  questions  are  these:  What  have 
we  been  doing  to  restlmulate  the  economy? 
What  do  we  Intend  to  do  to  step  up  the  pace 
of  growth?  And  what  are  we  all  prepared  to 
do  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living  as  we 
quicken  our  economic  pulse? 

This  Is  what  has  already  been  done  to  help 
the  economy  resume  Its  growth: 

First,  early  in  1970,  budget  policy  turned 
In  a  more  expansionist  direction.  It  was 
an  orderly  and  well-timed  change.  Some  of 
the  present  deficit  Is  government's  way  of 
picking  up  the  check  for  a  slowdown  of  In- 
flation; much  of  It  Is  a  force  working  to- 
ward orderly  stimulation  and  expansion  of 
the  economy. 

Second,  monetary  policy  has  changed  over 
the  period  of  this  year.  Prom  mid- 1969  to 
February  of  this  year,  the  money  supply 
grew  by  only  1%  a  year;  since  February, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  permitted  the  sup- 
ply of  money  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6%, 

Third,  as  a  result  of  easier  credit  policies 
and  curbing  of  inflationary  psychology,  in- 
terest rates  are  coming  down  substantially. 
This  sets  the  stage  for  new  expansion  of 
housing,  of  State  and  local  government  con- 
struction, of  private  capital  formation  needed 
for  productivity. 

The  effects  of  these  basic  changes  In 
economic  policy  can  already  be  seen  In  the 
strong  upsurge  In  housing  starts,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  State  and  local  bond  financing, 
and  the  strong  market  for  corporate  debt 
financing.  Along  with  unusually  large  spend- 
ing potential  by  consumers,  these  signs  all 
point  to  the  expansion  ahead. 

But  the  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  do  more:  this  Is  what  we  are  doing  to 
help  the  economy  along  the  path  that  will 
get  us  back  to  full  employment  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  while  continuing  to  make  prog- 
ress against  Inflation. 

First,  we  plan  our  budget  on  the  basis 
that  It  would  be  balanced  If  we  were  at  full 
employment  and  the  economy  were  produc- 
ing full  revenues,  not  when  the  economy  Is 
below  that  point.  Our  budget  policy  will  be 
responsible  In  holding  down  inflation  and 
responsive  In  encouraging  expansion. 

Second,  as  the  economy  rises  toward  full 
employment,  more  money  will  be  required 
to  do  the  nation's  business.  The  amount  of 
business  to  be  done  will  rise  steadily,  and  we 
shall  need  a  rate  of  expansion  of  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit  to  do  the  Job  properly. 
I  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  that 
the  Independent  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
provide  fully  for  the  Increasing  monetary 
needs  of  the  economy.  I  am  confident  that 
this  commitment  will  be  kept. 

Third,  we  look  to  a  continuation  of  the 
strong  revival  of  housing  construction  to  be 
a  leading  force  In  the  upward  movement  of 
the  economy.  Housing  starts  have  been  rising 
strongly  this  year  and  surged  ahead  almost 
20%  In  the  last  quarter.  The  programs  of 
government,  which  profoundly  affect  the 
rate  of  housing  construction,  will  continue 
to  be  directed  to  assure  that  the  p)ent-up 
demand  for  housing  In  Amwlca  is  met. 
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As  we  take  these  actions  to  produce  a  vig- 
orous and  orderly  expansion,  this  is  what  we 
are  doing  to  strengthen  resistance  to  infla- 
tion: 

We  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  Inflation 
Alerts  and  established  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  to  enable  labor,  business 
and  the  public  to  cooperate  In  Improving 
efficiency  and  cutting  costs. 

We  have  also  set  up  procedures  to  change 
some  government  regulations  that  contribute 
to  higher  prices.  These  are  not  moves  toward 
controls;  on  the  contrary,  these  are  moves 
away  from  the  kind  of  government  controls 
that  cause  artificial  market  shortages. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent  Increase  of 
25«  per  barrel  In  the  price  of  crude  oil.  ac- 
companied by  Increases  In  prices  of  gasoline 
and,  later,  Jet  fuel. 

Up  to  now.  State  restrictions  on  production 
on  Federal  offshore  leases  have  held  down  the 
supply  of  crude  oil. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepcu-edness  that 
these  restrictions  are  not  necessary  for  na- 
tional security;  moreover,  they  actually  In- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  our  domestic 
market  system. 

I  have  today  directed  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  assume  complete  regulating  respon- 
sibility for  conservation  and  production  of 
oil  and  gas  on  all  Federal  offshore  lands.  This 
means  that  more  oil  will  be  produced  on 
those  lands,  while  maintaining  strict  environ- 
mental standards. 

I  have  also  directed  that  companies  Im- 
porting Canadian  oil  be  permitted  to  iise 
their  overseas  allocation  for  the  purchase  of 
more  crude  oil  from  Canada. 

Taken  together,  these  actions  will  Increase 
the  supply  of  oil  and  can  be  expected  to 
help  restrain  the  Increase  of  oil  and  gasoline 
prices. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin — 
at  the  wage  side — to  see  where  government 
leadership  can  help  hold  down  costs  and 
prices. 

The  problem  in  the  construction  Industry, 
for  example.  Illustrates  the  need  for  that 
leadership.  When  you  have  an  Industry  In 
which  one  out  of  three  negotiations  has  led 
to  a  strike;  when  construction  wage  settle- 
ments are  more  than  double  the  national 
average  for  all  manufacturing,  at  a  time 
when  many  construction  workers  are  out  of 
work,  then  something  Is  basically  wrong  with 
that  Industry's  bargaining  process. 

What  can  be  done  about  It? 

For  one  thing,  the  structure  of  bargain- 
ing must  be  changed.  As  it  Is  now,  the  craft- 
by-craft,  clty-by-clty  pattern  only  guaran- 
tees instability.  What  Is  called  for  Is  more 
consolidated  bargaining,  on  an  area  or  re- 
gional scope.  What  Is  needed  is  a  bargaining 
process  that  will  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
each  bargaining  unit  while  It  provides  a  new 
base  for  stability  and  fairness. 

I  have  directed  the  Construction  Indtistry 
Collective  Bargaining  Commission  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  working  out  these  changes 
with  leaders  of  management  and  labor.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  legislation  Is 
required.  It  will  be  proposed. 

In  today's  economy,  about  the  only  thing 
greater  than  the  problem  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry  Is  the  potential  of  the  con- 
struction Industry.  The  men  who  are  build- 
ing this  nation  work  in  a  field  with  a  great 
future,  and  one  in  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment— with  Its  expanded  housing  programs 
and  its  highway  programs — will  be  a  driving 
force  for  growth. 

The  time  Is  now  for  the  construction 
trades  and  the  construction  Industry  to  face 
up  to  reality — a  reality  where  strikes  and 
costs  are  limiting  its  own  future.  The  Fed- 
eral stake  In  the  construction  Industry  is 
enormous.  Unless  the  Industry  wants  gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  In  wage  negotiations  on 
Federal  projects  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 


est, the  moment  Is  here  for  labor  and  man- 
agement to  make  their  own  reforms. 

If  business  and  labor  expect  the  public  to 
help  stimulate  real  expansion,  then  business 
and  labor  should  be  prepared  to  offer  the 
public  some  real  help  In  curbing  Inflation. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  however,  let  us 
recognize  that  no  one  Industry  and  no  one 
side  of  the  bargaining  table  can  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  rising  prices.  There  Is  blame 
enough  to  go  around,  and  the  past  iK>llcle8  of 
government  bear  their  full  share  of  that 
blame.  But  recriminations  and  buck-passing 
will  not  help;  what  Is  needed  now  is  the  firm 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  fighting  Inflation 
Is  everybody's  business. 

The  decisions  of  business  and  labor  about 
prices  and  wages  must  be  formed  by  the 
economic  facts  of  life.  The  most  basic  of 
these  facts  Is  that  we  cannot  receive  more 
real  Income  than  we  turn  out  In  real  goods 
and  services.  When  profits  and  wages  are  ris- 
ing faster  than  productivity,  prices  will  also 
be  rising. 

Because  of  our  campaign  against  inflation, 
we  now  have  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  wage-price  escalation.  As 
you  know,  productivity  Is  once  again  on  the 
rise.  As  a  result,  production  costs  are  rising 
less  rapidly. 

Government  has  done  Its  part  to  hold  the 
line.  This  Is  the  critical  moment,  then,  for 
business  and  labor  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  exercise  restraint  In  price  and  wage  de- 
cisions. 

This  Is  the  moment  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  stop  freezing  Into  wage  settlement 
and  price  actions  any  expectation  that  In- 
flation will  continue  in  the  future  at  its 
peak  rate  of  the  past.  Any  wage  or  price  de- 
cision that  makes  that  flat  and  Irreversible 
assumption  of  a  high  rate  of  inflation  ahead 
Is  against  the  public  interest  and  against 
the  real  Interest  of  the  workingman. 

This  Is  also  the  moment,  with  productivity 
newly  on  the  rise,  for  business  to  take  a  hard 
new  look  at  its  pricing  policies,  and  to  pass 
along  to  the  consumer  its  savings  in  pro- 
duction costs. 

Let  us  look  beyond  our  immediate  con- 
cerns to  the  deeper  strengths  and  longer- 
range  goals  of  the  American  economy. 

Many  people  see  full  employment  and  a 
stable  cost  of  living  as  a  kind  of  trade-off; 
they  say  we  can  have  one  or  the  other,  but 
never  both  at  the  same  time.  The  best  we 
can  hope  for.  they  say,  is  a  "balance  of 
error" — not  too  much  unemployment  at  a 
time  when  there  is  not  too  much  inflation. 

That  may  be  a  stage  on  the  way  to  our 
goal,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  goal  Itself. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect more  than  that. 

Our  goal  is  to  achieve  a  combination  of 
full  employment  and  reasonable  price  stabil- 
ity. I  am  confident  we  can  and  will  achieve 
that  goal. 

This  is  why  I  am  confident: 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power  and 
genius  of  the  American  economic  system. 
No  businessman  can  Intelligently  plan  ahead 
without  figuring  in  the  capacity  of  that  eco- 
nomic system  to  meet  the  demands  made 
ui>on  it  by  the  American  people. 

Taking  the  record  of  American  free  enter- 
prise as  a  guide,  the  most  realistic,  business- 
like view  of  the  future  Is  this:  Otir  system 
can  deliver  full  employment,  a  stable  dollar 
and  truly  equal  opportunity — all  at  the  same 
time. 

I  know  that  many  biislnessmen  are  con- 
cerned when  young  people,  including  their 
own  children,  come  to  them  and  say:  "Busi- 
ness is  not  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  get  In 
the  rat  race;  I  want  to  help  other  people." 

The  paradox  is  this:  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  help  people  In  this  country  and  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  than  the  American 
private  economic  system.  Not  organized  char- 
ity, not  the  most  active  vcduntary  organiza- 
tion, not  government  itself  can  begin  to  com- 
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part  with  the  benefits  to  people  that  floiw 
froi  a  our  unique  combination  of  znanage- 
nie  It,  capital  and  labor. 

E  ere  Is  a  system  that  has  reduced  the  per- 
cen  ^age  of  poor  In  this  nation  by  almost  half 
In  1  he  past  decade  alone:  a  system  In  which 
eve  1  those  on  welfare  receive  more  real  In- 
conie  than  75%  of  the  people  of  the  world 
see  In  their  lifetime. 

Is  a  system  that  provides  the  working 
with  more  opportunity,  more  real  In- 
more  leisure  time,  more  personal  free- 
thaxi  any  system  In  the  history  of  man — 
provides  this  all  at  the  same  time. 
Are  is  a  system  that  has  made  It  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  distribute  140  bll- 
Uor  dollars  In  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
«ln<  e  the  end  of  World  War  n — that  makes  It 
po6i  Ible  for  us  to  respond  generously  to 
hui  lan  needs  created  by  an  earthquake  In 
Per  I,  a  flood  In  Romania  or  to  a  cyclone  and 
tld£  1  wave  In  East  Pakistan. 

A  Id  here  Is  a  system  that  makes  possible 
mas  Bive  aid  to  education,  vital  new  programs 
to  1  tnprove  the  health  of  our  people,  and  a 
wld  !  range  of  efforts  to  protect  and  restore 
our  environment.  A  strong  economy  makes 
us  strong  enough  to  better  our  lives;  a 
stro  ig  economy  makes  us  strong  enotigh  to 
def«  nd  our  freedom. 
O  u  system  produces  wealth.  I  realize  that 
we  kith"  Is  a  word  that  Is  scorned  by  a  lot 
of  p  iople  today. 

B  It  how  could  we  afford  our  massive  edu- 
cational system  without  the  wealth  produced 
people  who  make  our  economy  move? 
Wh^re  would  we  get  the  resources  to  care 
the    poor,    to    look    after    the    sick,    to 
up  our  air  and  water — if  It  were  not 
;he  wealth  generated  by  ovir  free  econ- 
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many   people   make   the   mistake   of 
ng  that  because  government  Is  the  dls- 
of    so    much    wealth,    government 
be  the  source  of  that  wealth.  Nothing 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 
cannot  pass  a  law  raising  a  nation's 
"  of  living.  You  cannot  legislate  Into 
the  resources  to  solve  our  problems, 
the  contrary,  the  only  place  you  can 
to  for  the  ability  to  help  other  people 
place  that  Is  so  often  denounced  as 
( Itadel  of  self-interest — the  private  enter- 
system, 
next  time  you  hear  someone  running 
system  down,  the  next  time  you  hear  the 
ct  of  that  system  derided  as  "material" 
orthy  of  man's  highest  Ideals — remem- 
hls: 

nation  with   the  greatest  social  goals, 

the  most  perfect  political  system,  but 

a  strong  and  free  economy  Is  like  a 

automobile  without  an  engine. 

In   America   have   that   engine;    It   is 

to  be  proud  of,  not  ashamed  of;  It 

power  to  our  purpose. 

there  are  many  ways  for  that  engine, 

system,  to  be  Improved.  But  let  us  nev^r 

that  what  Is  right  about  our  system 

us  to  correct  what   Is  wrong.  The 

h  produced  by  labor,  management  and 

lal  gives  all  of  us  the  power  to  ennoble 

ilms.  to  enrich  our  own  lives  and  the 

of  our  fellow  men. 

are  not  the  only  nation  to  dream  of 

with  security,  growth  with  sta- 

freedom  with  Justice.  That  "American 

"  Is  not  limited  to  Americans. 

we  stand  first  In  the  world  on  the  road 

evlng   that   dream,  because  we  have 

the  system  that  can  take  us  there. 

a   strong   economy,    dreams    will 

remain  Impossible  dreams:   but  with 

w^ealth  that  worklngmen  and  businessmen 

we  can  and  we  will  turn  our  dreams 

reality. 

the  young  person  thinking  of  entering 

tomorrow,  as  well  as  to  those  already 

"  and  working  In  our  free  economic 

today,  may  I  point  out  that  a  credo 

new  prosperity  Is  emerging: 
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I  believe  the  American  economy  Is  strong 
and  growing  stronger,  capable  of  more  than 
doubling  the  real  Income  of  each  succeeding 
generation  of  Americans. 

I  believe  American  business  will  respond 
to  the  social  as  well  as  the  economic  de- 
mands of  the  consumer,  adding  to  the  dig- 
nity and  security  of  work  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

I  believe  the  greatness  of  America's  eco- 
nomic system  will  be  Judged  by  future  gen- 
erations not  by  how  big  It  gets  but  how  good 
It  Is;  not  only  In  the  increased  value  of  Its 
Investments,  but  In  Its  Increased  Investment 
In  human  values. 

I  believe  that  we  will  build  a  new  pros- 
perity that  will  last;  not  a  period  of  good 
times  between  periods  of  hard  times,  but  a 
steady  prosperity  that  people  can  coiint  on 
and  plan  for. 

I  believe  that  the  new  proeperity  can  never 
be  gained  at  the  expense  of  one  group  or 
another,  but  must  be  newly  shared  at  every 
level  of  our  society  and  among  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

And  this  above  all:  I  believe  that  only  If 
our  economic  system  remains  free  can  we 
achieve  that  combination  of  full  employment 
with  price  stability — something  Americans 
have  never  enjoyed  In  this  century — a  new 
prosperity  In  a  full  generation  of  peace. 


THE  PROWESS  OF  SENATOR  MILTON 
R.  YOUNG  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  note  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
with  a  single,  mighty  whack  of  his  bare 
right  hand,  split  a  1-inch  panel  board 
in  half  on  December  5.  thus  becoming 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States 
Tae  Kwon  Do  Association. 

I  cite  this  as  a  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  today,  his  birthday,  and 
express  the  hope  that  just  as  Senator 
Young  crashed  through  Uiis  obstacle,  the 
Senate  may  crash  through  its  Impedi- 
ments toward  adjournment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  commendation 
and  congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  not 
only  because  he  won  the  title  in  this 
exotic  sounding  outfit  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  referred, 
but  also  because,  in  my  opinion.  Sena- 
tor YotTNG  is  one  of  the  finest  Members 
of  tills  body.  He  is  my  close  personal 
friend.  He  is  a  man  to  whom  farmers 
can  look  with  respect  and  for  considera- 
tion. He  has  done  much  to  raise  the  level 
of  integrity  in  this  body  down  through 
the  years  in  which  he  has  served. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  considered 
a  friend  of  Senator  Milton  Young,  of 
North  Dakota.  I  look  on  him  with  affec- 
tion and  respect,  and  I  honor  him  for 
the  many  good  things  he  has  done  in 
behalf  of  the  agricultural  sector  of  oxu" 
economy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  All  of  us.  indeed,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  are  proud  of  Senator 
Young  and  his  accomplishments  and  ex- 
pertise. We  look  to  him  for  guidance  and 
advice  in  many  matters,  including  farm 
matters.  I  should  like  to  express,  on  be- 
half of  all  of  us,  our  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  birthday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Montana  State-North  Dakota  game  to  be 
held  In  the  Camellia  Bowl  later  this 
month.  The  bet  is  a  jackrabbit;  and  the 


one  who  loses  has  to  go  out  and  catch 
that  animal.  Personally,  I  do  not  intend 
to  lose  that  bet,  because  I  do  not  think  I 
would  have  the  endurance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  jackrabbit  is  hiding 
under  a  thick  pine  board,  it  might  give 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  some 
advantage. 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION AND  THE  RAILROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors may  recall  that  in  the  past  year  I 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  its  inefifectiveness 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  shippers, 
the  consumers  and  the  traveling  public. 
In  my  estimation,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  almost  given  in  to 
the  industry  and  has  done  little  to  help 
formulate  an  improved  transportation 
system.  As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  I  am  primarily  concerned 
about  the  effect  that  this  situation  is 
having  on  my  constituents.  There  is 
every  indication  that  there  will  be  fur- 
ther reductions  in  passenger  train  serv- 
ice in  Montana.  The  Burlington-North- 
ern has  reduced  service  to  more  of  the 
small  communities  in  my  State  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Commission.  It  has 
only  been  a  few  days  since  the  Commis- 
sion agreed  to  permit  the  Burlington- 
Northern  to  discontinue  its  service  be- 
tween Sappington  and  Norris,  a  matter 
which  our  State  regulatory  agency,  the 
Montana  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, intends  to  appeal. 

The  three  freight  rate  Increases  ap- 
proved this  year  by  the  Commission  have 
placed  the  agriculture  and  lumber  seg- 
ments of  my  State's  economy  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Nation's  economy  in  a  very 
precarious  position. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  I  will  say  that  the 
boxcar  shortage  in  Montana  is  less  seri- 
ous than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  it 
has  taken  considerable  time  to  convince 
the  Commission  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
matter  so  that  they  would  take  the  nec- 
essaiT  initiative  through  their  own  per- 
sonnel and  regulations.  I  am  including  a 
copy  of  a  report  I  have  just  received 
which  gives  the  Commission's  position 
on  this  area  In  considerable  detail. 

Until  such  time  as  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
take  the  time  to  assume  the  independent 
role  of  the  Commission  and,  in  effect, 
lecture  and  suggest  to  the  transportation 
industry  how  their  services  and  manage- 
ment might  be  improved  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  country  in  the  early  1970's. 
I  believe  that  the  Commission  has  little 
value.  I  am  not  the  only  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  expressed  concern.  I  have 
been  joined  by  30  of  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  our  reservations  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  This  is  indica- 
tive of  what  I  feel  will  be  one  of  the 
major  issues  to  be  discussed  in  the  92d 
Congress — the  future  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  communi- 
cation to  the  Chairman  be  printed  at 
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this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  recent  news 
story  appearing  in  the  Independent  Rec- 
ord, Helena.  Mont.,  daily  newspaper, 
printed  in  the  Record,  which  indicates  in 
more  detail  the  effect  and  scope  of  the  re- 
cent approval  of  freight  rate  increases. 
Freight  rate  increases  over  the  past  12 
months  will  cost  the  grain  industry  in 
Montana  some  $7.5  million  a  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inteestate   Commekce   Commission, 
V/ashington,  D.C.,  November  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfieuj:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  telegram  of  November  18,  1970,  ad- 
dressed to  Chairman  George  M.  Stafford,  with 
reference  to  the  effective  date  of  the  eight- 
percent  freight  rate  increase. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  that  part  of 
your  telegram  wherein  you  state  that  the 
railroads  are  not  furnishing  enough  grain 
cars  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
crease. Due  to  my  close  association  with  the 
total  car  supply  of  all  the  railroads  and  the 
responsibility  for  same  delegated  to  me  by 
the  Commission,  I  have  been  requested  by 
Chairman  Stafford  to  reply  to  that  portion  of 
your  telegram. 

We  have  practically  completed  the  move- 
ment of  the  recent  grain  harvest  In  the  west- 
em  and  mldwestern  states.  Including  Mon- 
tana. I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  year  we 
have  had  very  few  complaints  from  shippers 
unable  to  obtain  cars  to  transport  their 
grain.  Presently  the  bulk  of  Montana  grain  is 
being  loaded  on  the  lines  of  the  former  Oreat 
Northern  Railway  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Oreat  Falls  on  the  south,  Shelby  on  the 
northwest,  and  Havre  on  the  northeast.  The 
other  lines  of  the  Burlington  Northern  and 
the  Milwaukee  raUroads  have  made  only 
minor  demands  for  grain  cars  at  this  time. 

I  am  quoting  below  statistics  for  the  Bill- 
ings region  of  the  Btirlington  Northern, 
which  takes  care  of  practically  the  entire 
State  of  Montana,  for  November  18,  19,  20, 
and  23 : 

11/18      11/19      11/20        11/23 


Boxcars: 

Cumulative  orders 411  423  43S  416 

Available  cars 970  832  990  977 

Surplus  cars 559  409  555  561 

Covered  hoppers: 

Cumulative  orders 904  913  857  824 

Availablecars 118  114  118  109 

Short 786  799  739  715 


The  car  supply  of  the  Burlington  Northern 
today  is  such  that  It  is  able  to  fill  all  orders 
for  boxcars.  The  Information  obtained  from 
our  field  personnel  Indicates  that  hundreds 
of  cars  of  grain  are  being  held  at  hold  points 
In  Montana  and  Washlngrton  awaiting  billing 
Instructions  from  the  shippers.  In  fact,  the 
flow  of  grain  for  Montana  and  contiguous 
states  has  been  so  heavy  that  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  embargo  the  largest  elevator 
complex  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  because  of 
Its  inability  to  handle  cars  currently.  This 
facility  on  November  19  had  nearly  500  cars 
of  grain,  largely  from  Montana,  on  hand  for 
unloading. 

On  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  there  are  no 
shortages  of  cars  for  grain  loading  at  this 
time.  The  Union  Pacific,  the  other  Class  I 
railroad  operating  in  Montana,  has  no  grain 
traffic  originating  In  that  State  at  this  time. 

On  Friday,  November  20,  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  requested  that  the  Commission  dis- 
continue Its  assistance  In  furnishing  It  with 
boxcars  because  of  substantial  reductions  in 
the  demand  for  boxcars  from  shippers  on  Its 


lines.  We  received  a  similar  request  from  the 
Burlington  Northern  on  November  23. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that,  as  indicated  in  the 
above  tabulations,  there  remain  substantial 
shortages  of  covered  hopper  cars.  This  is  true 
wherever  grain  is  t>elng  shipped  today.  Ship- 
pers desire  covered  hoppers  because  of  their 
economy  in  loading  and  unloading.  There  is 
no  rate  difference  in  the  use  of  covered  hop- 
per cars  over  boxcars;  but,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  covered  hopper  Is  a  specialized  car,  very 
desirable  for  grain  shippers.  The  demand  for 
covered  hoppers  has  far  exceeded  the  car- 
riers' ability  to  furnish  them.  However,  all 
grain  carrying  roads  have  been  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  augment  their  covered 
hopper  fieets. 

F^om  the  above  Information  I  am  sure  you 
will  recognize  that,  while  the  railroads  are 
not  furnishing  sufficient  covered  hopper  cars 
to  meet  the  demands  of  shippers  served  by 
them,  it  Is  quite  evident  that  they  are  fur- 
nishing sufficient  equipment  to  transport  the 
grain  being  offered. 

As  previously  stated,  we  in  the  Commission 
feel  that  the  efforts  of  our  Washington  staff, 
along  with  the  close  checking  of  our  agents 
In  the  field,  have  resulted  In  much-Improved 
service  and  a  minimum  of  complaints.  We 
have  monitored  the  car  demands  consonant 
with  the  grain  movements  and  have  amended 
and  modified  our  orders  to  effect  the  greatest 
utilization  of  equipment  and  to  have  the 
greatest  number  of  cars  available  where  they 
are  needed. 

We  have  endeavored  to  perform  a  service 
to  all;  and  where  our  efforts  would  best  be 
served  by  focusing  our  attention  on  seasonal 
movements,  we  have  done  this.  I  can  say 
without  reservations  that  most  grain  shippers 
will  agree  that  the  carriers  have  met  the 
demands  made  upon  them  In  a  reasonable 
maimer.  To  support  this,  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  correspondence  which  I  believe  indi- 
cate the  results  of  our  handling  of  car  sup- 
ply and  service  complaints.  While  I  am  some- 
what hesitant  to  expound  on  the  work  ac- 
complished by  our  Commission,  I  do  believe 
In  all  fairness  that  you  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  enclosed. 

While  I  have  dealt  primarily  with  present 
conditions  in  Montana,  I  do  believe  that  a 
similar  situation  has  prevailed  for  quite  some 
time;  and  while  the  farmers'  elevators  might 
be  in  a  position  to  produce  contrary  sta- 
tistics, we  feel  that  a  general  statement  to 
the  effect  that  railroads  were  not  furnishing 
grain  cars  prior  to  that  date  Is  a  debatable 
question. 

In  any  event.  I  am  happy  to  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  the  present  picture. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RlTPKRT    L.    MtTHPHT, 

Commissioner. 

U.S.   Senate, 
Oftice  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  30,  1970. 
Hon.  George  M.  Stafford, 
Chairman,    Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stafford:  The  gravity  of  the 
present  surface  transportation  situation  in 
the  United  States  cannot  be  overstated.  It 
Is  past  time  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlssaon  to  review  its  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  transfxjrtation  matters  under  Ite 
Jurisdiction  and  to  assess  its  position.  We 
ask  that  you  consider  the  long  list  of  de- 
cisions which  have  reduced  service,  increased 
costs  and  permitted  the  draining  of  assets 
so  seriously  as  to  Imperil  the  futvu-e  of  raU 
transportation  In  the  United  States. 

Two  once  great  railroads,  after  merger,  are 
bankrupt;  another  newly  merged  giant  Is 
short  of  cash;  passenger  trains  have  been 
discontinued,  one  after  the  other,  In  little 
more  than  three  years,  there  have  been 
freight  rate  increases  totaling  30  percent, 
with  another  Increment  of  7  percent  threat- 
ened. Only  lately  and  only  partially  has  the 


ICC  demonstrated  its  concern  with  carrier 
diversification  and  the  consequences  of  it  for 
rail  service.  In  addition,  the  box-car  short- 
ages on  the  Western  lines  are  not  sporadic 
anymore;  It  appears  to  be  a  permanent  lia- 
biUty. 

It  would  be  curious.  Indeed,  If  the  agency 
that  was  established  to  regulate  surface 
transportation  were  to  be  the  instrument  for 
the  collapse  of  a  vital  sector  of  that  indus- 
try. The  most  recent  order  to  permit  an  8 
percent  increase  of  rail  freight  rates  sug- 
gests to  us  that,  despite  clear  warnings,  the 
Commission  remains  unaware  that  to  aU  ap- 
pearances it  has  ceased  to  be  a  regulatory 
agency. 

IndlcaUons  at  this  time  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  merger  considerations,  diversifica- 
tions and  increasing  labor  demands  may  well 
result  In  a  transportation  crisis  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  within  the  next  two  years. 
The  related  effect  of  this  crisis  is  presently 
measurable  in  Its  effects  upon  both  the 
rural  and  urban  economic  biase,  regionally 
and  nationally. 

Repeated  Congressional  expressions  of  con- 
cern, not  only  for  rail  transportation  but 
for  other  facets  of  the  economy  dep>endeut 
upon  rails,  have  gone  virtually  imheeded  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Comimission. 

A  review  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  clearly 
indicates  by  the  Commission's  own  figures 
that  the  railroads  have  been  given  "substan- 
tially everything  they  have  asked  for."  The 
CommlBBlon's  granting  of  rail  requests  has 
had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  decline  of  rail 
service. 

The  Natlor.  Is  falling  Into  a  transportation 
morass  from  which  certain  segments  of  the 
economy  may  never  recover.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  facing  of  the  realities  of  this  sit- 
uation and  for  the  concerted  action  necessary 
to  reverse  the  present  course  of  events. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Senator    Mike    Mansfield,    Senator    Lee 
Metcalf,    Senator    Stuart    Symington. 
Senator  John  Sparkman,  Senator  Len 
B.  Jordan,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  Senator  Stephen  M. 
Young.  Senator  Quentln  N.  Burdlck. 
Senator    Harold    E     Hughes,    Senator 
Abraham  Rlblcoff. 
Senator  William  Proxmlre.  Senator  Al- 
bert Gore,  Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Senator  Frank  Church,  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney,  Sen- 
ator B.  Everett  Jordan,  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond.  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Senator   Thomas   F.    Eagleton,    Senator 
Howard    W.    Cannon,    Senator    Barry 
Goldwatcr.  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  Sen- 
ator Eklward  M.  Kennedy,  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  Senator  Spessard  L.  Hol- 
land, Senator  Gale  W.  McGee,  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 


[Prom    the    Helena     (Mont.)     Independent 
Record,  Nov.  8, 1970) 

Freioht  Rate  Means  $15  Million  Loss 

( By  Arthur  Hutchinson ) 

Freight  rate  Increases  granted  railroads  In 
the  past  12  months  will  cost  the  grain  sector 
alone  of  the  Montana  economy  $7  56  million 
a  year,  the  State  Agriculture  Department  said 
Friday. 

That  figure  Is  the  direct  annual  loss  In 
value  of  Montana  wheat  and  barley  produc- 
tion which  Is  exported.  It  is  due  to  rate  in- 
creases authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  since  last  November  which 
now  amount  to  21.2  per  cent  compounded 
over  the  period. 

The  loss  In  purchasing  power  to  grain 
farmers  vriU  cost  the  state  economy  more 
than  (15  million,  based  on  research  by  Mon- 
tana State  University  showing  every  $1  of 
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a  production  has  a  $2  eSect  on  the  total 
economy. 

loss  does  not  Include  higher  freight 
for  Imported  goods  Including  automo- 
machlnery,   manufactured   goods   and 
or  which  move  by  rail. 

does  It  Include  the  loss  to  the  state 

government  of  Income  taxes  paid  by  farmers. 

farmer  must  bear  the  entire  cost  of 

freight  Increases   because  he  paid  the 

terminal  price  less  the  shipping  cost 

fro^i  his  home  elevator. 

DETAIL   STATISTICS 

Efetalled  statistics  were  submitted  by  Agri- 
culture  Commissioner   George   Lackman   to 
ICC  In  behalf  of  his  department  and  its 
loc    committee    composed    of    virtually 
farm  organization  In  the  state  in  an 
to  block  the  latest  15  per  cent  boost 
by  the  railroads, 
e  ICC  Thursday  gave  railroads  authority 
i|alse  rates  8  per  cent.  This  came  atop  a  6 
cent  Increase  granted  In  November  1969 
another  5  per  cent  effective  last  June 
raised  another  1  per  cent  this  month. 

the  railroads  been  given  the  full  15 
cent  the  loss  to  the  grain  sector  woiild 
been  $10.9  million  a  year  and  the  loss 
total  state  economy  In  the  nelghbor- 
of  $2  million. 
S^ntana  wheat  production  In  recent  years 
100  million  bushels  annually.  About 
million  bushels  is  exported,  of  which  82 
cent  moves  by  rail,  said  Kdon  Fastrup, 
feting  coordinator  for  the  department, 
said  prior  increases  amounting  to   11 
cent  cost   wheat  farmers  $3.7  million  a 
and  the  latest  8  per  cent  hike  will  cost 
thefa  another  $2.6  million. 

li  ontana  barley  production  averages  about 
lallUon  bushels  a  year  of  which  25  mil- 
bushels  are  shipped  out,  59  per  cent  of 
thidby  rail,  Fastrup  said. 

T  le  earlier  Increases  cost  barley  producers 
000  a  year  and  the  latest  8  per  cent  hike 
cost  them  another  $510,000  a  year  for  an 
annlial  loss  in  barley  value  alone  of  $1.26 
mllfon. 

NO    ECONOMIC    JUSTIFICATION 

Fistrup.  who  prepared  the  detailed  analy- 
sis 1  Ackman  presented  to  the  ICC,  said  there 
was  no  economic  Justification  for  the  In- 
crea  sed  rates. 

'  "he  railroads  were  already  making  sub- 
stantial  profits   from   grain   hauls   in  Mon- 
."  he  said.  Fastrup  said  railroad  revenue 
Montan.i  grain  hauls  ranged  from  153 
cent  to  217  per  cent  of  the  road's  fully 
dlst  -ibuted  copts  "and  this  Includes  a  fair 
retitn  on  their  capital  Investment." 

said   railroads  Justified  their  requests 
by  dlaiming  grain  growers  In  the  West  could 
affotd  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  rail- 
'  increased  operating  costs. 

railroads,    he   said,    argue    the    grain 
has   Improved   his    income   through 
higher  yields  per  acre. 

1  'his  is  not  true  in  Montana."  Fastrup 
said  "The  railroads  fall  to  recognize  the  cost 
of  I  reduction  and  inflation  have  eaten  up 
the  profits  from  Increased  yields." 

^  r.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
coll  ;ague  yield? 

Nr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
gladly  yield  to  my  colleague. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ) .  The  Senator  from  Montana  Is 


rec(  gnized. 

At. 


METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
the  fact  that  my  senior  col- 
lea^e,  the  majority  leader,  called  atten- 
to  this  important  matter  involving 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
former  member  of  a  regulatory  com- 
miskion  suggested  that  the  membership 
of  the  regulatory  Commission  should  be 
renpwed  every  10  years.  Another  former 


pre  :late 


tior 
the 


member  of  the  regulatory  Commission 
has  suggested  that  the  regulatory  Com- 
mission passes  through  the  same  stages 
of  life  as  men.  They  start  out  to  be  ag- 
gressive in  the  juvenile  stage,  then  go 
into  middle  age,  and  finally  go  Into 
senility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  an  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  the  grand- 
father of  all  commissions.  I  believe  that 
it  has  gone  into  the  stage  of  senility.  It  is 
a  Commission  that  has  now  been  cap- 
tured by  the  very  industries  whom  It  is 
supposed  to  regulate — the  railroads. 

Every  time  that  a  railroad  matter  ap- 
pears before  the  Commission,  whether  It 
involves  rates,  the  discontinuation  of  a 
route,  or  some  other  matter,  the  decision 
is  inevitably  made  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
roads rather  than  in  favor  of  the  public 
concerned. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  regulatory  Commission  should 
be  very  carefully  examined  in  the  next 
Congress.  We  should  have  hearings  on 
whether  we  should  continue  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  have  a  new 
commission,  or  abolish  it  entirely. 

The  whole  concept  of  a  regulatory 
agency  has  been  destroyed  by  decision 
after  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

It  has  been  my  obligation  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  also  on  behalf 
of  other  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  Northwest,  to  appear  several 
times  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  protest  the  discontinua- 
tion of  such  trains  as  the  Main  Streeter, 
the  Great  Northern's  Empire  Builder, 
and  also  the  service  from  the  Northern 
Pacific's  North  Coast  Limited. 

Now  that  we  have  a  consolidation  of 
the  Burlington-Northern,  we  have  an 
automatic  discontinuation  of  service  in- 
sofar as  these  great  railroads  are  con- 
cerned. We  find  that  gradually  they  are 
automatically  discontinuing  service  in 
the  State  of  Montana  and  probably  in 
other  States. 

I  know  that  we  wlU  have  a  petition  for 
discontinuation  of  service  of  the  Main 
Streeter,  the  Great  Empire  Builder,  or 
the  Northern  Pacific's  North  Coast 
Limited. 

We  will  have  a  gradual  destruction  of 
all  of  the  main  routes  In  Montana. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
as  the  oldest  regulatory  commission  con- 
cerned, should  certainly  be  subjected  to 
a  congressional  or  a  senatorial  investiga- 
tion as  to  its  effectiveness  and  fimc- 
tlons. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore,  took  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 


I  point  out  that  in  little  more  than  3 
years,  freight  rate  increases  totaling  30 
percent  have  been  granted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  with  an- 
other Increment  of  7  percent  threatened. 

This  is  a  problem  which  not  only  af- 
fects Montana,  with  its  small  population 
and  tremendous  area,  but  is  a  problem 
which  affects  the  urban  areas  as  well. 

I  would  point  out  that  two  once-great 
railroads,  after  merger,  are  bankrupt; 
another  newly  merged  giant  is  short  of 
cash;  passenger  trains  have  been  dis- 
continued one  after  the  other. 

This  Is  a  most  serious  situation. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  to 
blame  for  allowing  the  ICC  to  get  away 
with  its  increases.  They  are  almost  auto- 
matic and  have  been  down  through  the 
years.  As  I  have  said,  there  has  been  a 
30  percent  increase  in  freight  rates  over 
the  past  3  years  alone  and  another  7 
percent  Increase  is  in  the  oflBng. 

This  is  something  which  will  be  looked 
Into  by  the  next  Congress. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  letter  sent 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  also  been  signed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  who  has 
just  spoken,  and  is  now  presiding  over 
the  Senate,  Senator  Metcalf,  and  Sen- 
ators Symington,  Aiken,  Sparkman, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, BuRDicK,  Randolph,  Hughes,  An- 
derson,   RiBICOFF,    PrOXMIRE,    EaGLETON, 

Gore,  Cannon,  Hansen,  Goldwater, 
Church,  Gravel,  Bible.  Kennedy,  Gur- 
NEY,  Nelson,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Holland, 
Thurmond,  Bayh,  McGee,  Cooper,  and 

MUSKIE. 

That  roster  covers  the  entire  philo- 
sophical spectrum  of  the  Senate. 


EAST  PAKISTAN  RELIEF  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  what  was 
probably  the  greatest  natural  disaster  of 
the  century,  a  massive  cyclone  and  tidal 
bore  struck  the  southeastern  coastal 
areas  of  East  Pakistan  on  November  13 
with  winds  in  some  areas  up  to  150  miles 
per  hour,  followed  by  tidal  waves  20  to 
30  feet  high.  Many  families  were  com- 
pletely wiped  out.  Almost  all  seasonal 
workers,  who  were  harvesting  rice  in 
low-lying  fields  dose  to  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, were  drowned.  Coastal  embankments 
provided  some  protection  for  those  liv- 
ing behind  them.  Despite  such  protective 
embankments  in  many  areas,  the  official 
death  toll  of  those  buried  or  reported 
dead  is  currently  200,000  and  unofficial 
estimates  are  as  high  as  750,000  to  1  mil- 
lion. According  to  preliminary  estimates, 
the  lives  of  about  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion people  have  been  severely  disrupted 
by  the  disaster.  About  250,000  houses 
were  completely  demolished  and  another 
110,000  were  partially  damaged.  Crops, 
Including  over  600,000  megatons  of  rice 
nearing  harvest,  were  destroyed.  Total 
crop  and  property  loss  has  been  initially 
estimated  at  about  $150  million. 

IMMEDIATE   NEED 

The  immediate  need  in  the  affected 
area  Is  for  clothes,  blankets,  food,  and 
potable  water.  Shortly  after  the  disaster, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  made  an  emergency 
donation  of  PRs  250,000— $52,000 — and 
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on  November  17,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced an  Initial  commitment  of  $10 
million  to  assist  in  the  worldwide  relief 
effort. 

Commercially  chartered  planes  de- 
parted the  United  States  between  No- 
vember 19  and  25  on  a  daily  basis  carry- 
ing blankets,  tents,  packaged  foods — in- 
cluding 250  tons  of  survival  biscuits  do- 
nated by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense — 
and  45  tons  of  packaged  meat,  chicken, 
and  applesauce — donated  by  CARE — 
fifty  16-foot  boats  with  motors  purchased 
by  AID,  and  21,000  Immimizatlons  of  ty- 
phoid vaccine  donated  by  Church  World 
Services.  Also  on  November  17,  50,000 
metric  tons  of  wheat — valued  to  $6  mil- 
lion. Including  freight — under  Public 
Law  480  title  II — Emergency  Relief — 
were  authorized  for  early  shipment  to 
East  Pakistan  to  replenish  stocks  now 
in  East  Pakistan  which  are  being  drawn 
down  for  emergency  distribution. 

But  the  relief  effort  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  worst  part 
of  the  disaster  occurred  in  remote  coast- 
al areas  where  transportation  facilities 
are  extremely  limited.  For  that  reason, 
the  United  States  has  already  sent  eight 
UH-1 — Huey — helicopters  and  two  Bell 
helicopters  under  contract  to  AID  in 
Nepal. 

RECONSTRUCTION    PROGRAMS 

It  is  clear  that  an  extensive  recon- 
struction program  will  be  needed  for 
the  area.  The  rice  crop  in  the  affected 
areas  has  been  virtually  wiped  out  and 
in  certain  hard-hit  regions,  90  percent 
of  the  bullocks  used  by  farmers  to  till 
their  fields  have  been  killed.  Coastal  em- 
bankments, roads,  dwellings,  schools, 
markets,  dispensaries,  grain  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  other  public  buildings  are 
gone  and  must  be  replaced.  A  broad  scale 
reconstruction  program  must  be  placed 
in  operation  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  dry  weather 
construction  season  which  is  now  just  be- 
ginning. More  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  reconstruction  projects  would 
have  a  high  employment  impact  and  pro- 
vide jobs  and  Income  for  thousands  of 
destitute  villagers.  Significant  delays  in 
starting  reconstruction  could  mean  the 
loss  of  an  entire  year  before  the  pro- 
ductive output  of  the  region  is  restored. 

AID  has  already  used  or  earmarked 
$11.5  million  of  the  contingency  fund  for 
various  purposes,  including  about  $5  mil- 
lion of  contingency  funds  to  meet  imme- 
diate emergency  disaster  relief  needs  in 
East  Pakistan.  Assuming  full  appropria- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1971  request  of 
$15  million,  prior  year  carryovers,  and 
po-ssible  deobllgations  of  prior  year 
funds,  total  contingency  fimd  availabil- 
ities for  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  about 
$20  million.  It  Is  clear  that  the  unallo- 
cated contingency  fund  balance  of  $8.5 
million  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
longer  term  reconstruction  requirements 
in  East  Pakistan.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
these  funds  would  totally  deplete  the 
contingency  fund  and,  thus,  make  it  Im- 
possible to  meet  other  similar  emergency 
and  humanitarian  needs  which  will  likely 
arise  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1971. 


ADDiriONAI,    rONDS 

It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  additional 
funds  be  made  available  by  increasing 
the  ciurent  authorization  for  the  con- 
tingency fund  to  provide  the  necessary 
support  to  East  Pakistan  for  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  pro- 
grams. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  made 
available  wUl  finance  imports  to  under- 
write local  costs  related  to  such  needs  as 
rebuilding  farm  dwellings;  restoration  of 
fisheries;  road  reconstruction;  construc- 
tion of  additional  community  cyclone 
shelters;  and  Improvement  of  public 
health  facilities.  In  addition,  agricultural 
inputs,  such  as  seeds,  fertilizer  and  low- 
lift  pumps  are  urgently  needed  as  is  re- 
placement of  grain  storage  and  market- 
ing facilities;  irrigation  systems  and  re- 
habilitation of  fresh  water  supplies. 

Rapid  and  constructive  U.S.  action 
would  have  a  strong  positive  public  im- 
pact in  Pakistan  and  would  encourage 
other  donors  to  participate  in  the  longer 
term  rehabilitation  effort.  The  assistance 
also  would  permit  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  maintain  its  allocation  of 
funds  for  overall  development  directed 
toward  support  of  such  critical  programs 
as  population  control,  agricultural  de- 
velopment, education,  and  public  health 
throughout  the  province  of  East  Pakistan 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  them  to 
mount  a  program  to  meet  urgent  recon- 
struction needs  in  the  cyclone -affected 
districts.  Significant  slippage  in  the  gov- 
ernment's ongoing  development  pro- 
grams for  East  Pakistan  would  only  force 
a  greater  concentration  of  people  in 
areas  of  marginal  economic  potential 
and  Increase  the  numbers  of  poverty- 
stricken  human  beings  subjected  to  the 
natural  calamities  and  ravages  of  na- 
ture in  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  3,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  severe  need  for  increased 
financial  assistance  to  Pakistan,  during 
markup  of  the  supplemental  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  the  committee 
acted  favorably  on  a  proposal  by  Con- 
gressman William  S.  Broomfield,  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  of  contingency  funds 
for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  East  Pakistan.  An  amendment 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  excess 
foreign  currencies  held  in  Pakistan  was 
also  accepted  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional funds  to  support  East  Pakistan 
relief. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION  MISLEADS  ON  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  the  administration  unfor- 
tunately made  remarks  which  I  can  only 
consider  to  be  grossly  misleading  with 
respect  to  the  SST.  They  mswie  those  re- 
marks after  the  Senate  voted  last  week 
on  the  SST. 

They  seem  to  be  trying  to  pump  new 
life  into  the  SST  albatross. 

Congress  cannot  make  an  intelligent 
decision  about  the  SST  unless  it  has  the 
correct  information  about  the  program. 
The  administration  remarks  are  confus- 
ing on  the  issue. 

A  prime  example  is  the  claim  that  It 
would  cost  as  much  to  terminate  this 
program  as  it  would  to  complete  it.  We 
are  told  that  termination  costs  will  run 
to  $277  million  and  that  it  would  cost 
$290  million  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program. 

The  fact  is  that  actual  termination 
costs  imder  the  SST  contracts  would 
run  about  $85  to  $90  million.  This  is  the 
penalty  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  pay  for  failing  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program.  The  $85  to  $90  mUlion  repre- 
sents a  reimbursement  to  the  manufac- 
turers for  the  money  they  have  put  up  so 
far. 

The  remainder  of  the  $277  million  con- 
sists of  $81  million  that  the  airlines  have 
put  up  as  earnest  money  and  to  reserve 
delivery  positions,  and  $105  million  that 
has  been  spent  since  July  1  imder  the 
continuing  resolution. 

The  first — that  is,  the  airline  pay- 
ments— simply  amounts  to  a  return  of 
investment.  This  money  never  came  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  in  -the  first 
place.  So  returning  this  money  does  not 
represent  a  cost  of  termination. 

The  second  item — $105  million — is 
money  which  has  already  been  spent.  It 
makes  as  much  sense  to  call  this  a  termi- 
nation cost  as  it  would  to  call  the  entire 
$795  million  which  has  been  spent  since 
1963  a  termination  cost. 

The  fact  is  that  termination  costs — 
outlays  which  Uncle  Sam  must  make  if 
the  SST  appropriation  is  rejected — 
amount  to  $85-$90  million.  This  is  the 
figure  which  Congress  should  have  in 
mind  as  it  considers  the  SST. 

Another  example  relates  to  jobs.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  Saturday  that  "the 
Senate's  action  means  the  loss  of  at  least 
150.000  jobs." 

But  the  President  is  alluding  to  the 
employment  estimate  for  the  full  pro- 
duction stage.  Full  production  for  the 
American  SST  is  not  scheduled  until 
1978-80.  Needless  to  say,  the  unemploy- 
ment picture  could  change  substantially 
in  8  to  10  years'  time.  And  even  then,  the 
number  of  people  actually  employed  on 
the  SST  would  be  no  more  than  50.000. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  maximum 
number  of  people  that  is  projected  would 
be  employed  at  any  one  time  if  the  plane 
were  in  maximum  production? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  plane  were  in 
maximum  production,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  maximum  number  at 
any  time  to  be  employed  directly  on  the 
SST  8   or   10   years   from  now   would 
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be  bo, 000,  but  it  Is  conceivable  that  with 
th(  multiplier  effect  it  could  result  In 
additional  people  being  at  work  because 
50,  >00  people  on  a  production  job  would 
reqiire  service  jobs,  and  so  forth.  I  do 
nol  quarrel  with  that. 

Ilr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  total  pro- 
jec  ;ed  financial  outlay  for  the  purchase 
of  >00  SST's,  which  number  seems  to  be 
the  objective? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  that  con- 
fident in  my  mathematics  but  I  can  tell 
Senator  the  cost  of  these  plsmes  is 
estimated  at  $40  million  a  copy. 

vjould  be  astonished  if  it  did  not  go 
$50  million  or  $60  million.  That 
amtiunt  can  be  multiplied  by  500  planes, 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

I*r.  NELSON.  It  would  be  $25  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  ( orrect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pin  "d 
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PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
2  additional  minutes. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
objection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROXMIRE.  It  is  far  more  rele- 

to  talk  of  the  number  of  workers 

employed  on  the  SST  and  subject 

ayoffs.  This  number  is  4,800  people. 

those   jobs,    a   Boeing    official   said 

week: 
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Boeing  and  Seattle  can  walk  away  from 
the  SST — there  are  only  4,800  Jobs  at  Boe- 
ing Involved  anyhow. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  150,000 
Job;  the  President  claims  would  be  af- 
fec  ed  by  the  Senate's  decision. 

Finally,  the  President  said  it  would 
be  I  waste  to  stop  the  program  now  that 
it  i;  50  percent  complete.  If  this  is  the 
kin  1  of  argimaent  we  are  hearing  now, 
one  can  imagine  the  enormous  economic 
anc  political  pressure  to  go  ahead  with 
the  program  once  the  prototypes  are 
bui  t,  and  more  than  $1.3  biUion  has  been 
spe  It.  No  matter  how  severe  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  SST,  it  would  be 
aln:  ost  impossible  to  stop  it  at  that  point. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  law  which 
say ;  that  the  work  done  up  to  this  point 
mu;t  be  destroyed.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  blueprints,  the  mockup,  and 
the  hardware  built  so  far  cannot  be  pre- 
sen  ed  until  the  environmental  problems 
are  solved  and  private  capital  develops 
an   nterest  in  the  SST  program. 

I  hope  Congress  will  not  be  swayed  by 
the;e  grossly  misleading  statements  put 
out  by  the  administration.  The  Senate 
act(  d  wisely  in  rejecting  funds  for  the 

ss:'. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
atives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 

reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 

which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 

the  Senate: 

H  R.  19436.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lish nent  of  a  national  urban  growth  policy, 
e  Qcourage  and  support  the  proper  grrowth 
development  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
cltlee,  counties,  and  towns  with  em- 
phasis upon  new  community  and  innerclty 
devi  lopment,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relat- 


ing to  housing  and  urban  development,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

HJl.  19504.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purpKises. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriatio  n 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  OflBce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting  pursuant  to  law, 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  Federal  Prison  System,  "Sup- 
port of  U.S.  prisoners"  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Relocation  op  Toxic  Chemicai. 
Munitions 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Installations  and  Logistics,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  toxic  chemi- 
cal mumtions  now  on  Okinawa  will  be  relo- 
cated to  a  military  storage  site  on  Johnston 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
OF  the  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  Commission  for  calendar  year 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  controlling  industrial  water 
pollution — progress  and  problems,  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration,  D^>artment 
of  the  Interior,  dated  December  2,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  strengthening 
management  controls  over  the  procurement 
of  munitions  under  development,  such  as 
105-mm  ammunition.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  December  7,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  savings  and  greater  ef- 
fectiveness obtainable  In  the  Army  mainte- 
nance program.  Department  of  the  Army. 
dated  December  7,  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Metcalt)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  support  of  the 
"Operation  Head  Start";   to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter-Tribal 
Council  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa, at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  In  opposition  to 
the  reglonallzation  of  the  education  and 
engineering  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  now  performed  by  the  area  offices;  to 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  4557.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  91-273 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1414). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted:  « 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Gerard  D.  RelUy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Andrew  E.  Gibson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Tourism. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  4566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  the  operation 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  any  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft xmtU  and  unless  the  sonic  boom  and 
stratospheric  pollution  created  by  such  oper- 
ation have  been  reduced  to  zero  or  the  ef- 
fectual equivalent  of  zero,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  4666.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Thl 
Huong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

8.  4567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

8.  4668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pilar  Orta 
OUbarria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  4565— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
SONIC  BOOM  AND  STRATO- 
SPHERIC POLLUTION  ABOLTTION 
ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  the  operation 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  any  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  until  and  unless  the  sonic  boom 
and  stratospheric  pollution  created  by 
such  operation  have  been  reduced  to 
zero  or  the  efifectual  equivalent  of  zero. 
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I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4565)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  the 
operation  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  any  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  until  and  imless  the 
sonic  boom  and  stratospheric  pollution 
created  by  such  operation  have  been 
reduced  to  zero  or  the  effectual  equiva- 
lent of  zero,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  4565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sonic  Boom  and 
Stratospheric  Pollution  Abolition  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1421- 
1431)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"environmental  qualifications  for  opera- 
tion  OF  CIVIL   supersonic   AIRCRAFT 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  612  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'civil  supersonic  aircraft" 
means  an  aircraft  designed  and  Intended  for 
regular  operation  In  civil  aviation  at  super- 
sonic speeds; 

"(2)  the  term  'supersonic  speed'  means 
a  speed  in  excess  of  the  sp>eed  of  sound  at 
the  altitude  at  which  an  aircraft  Is  operat- 
ing; 

"(3)  the  term  'stratosphere'  means  the 
upper  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  above  seven 
miles,  more  or  less  (depending  on  latitude, 
season  and  weather) ,  In  which  temperature 
changes  but  little  with  altitude  and  clouds 
of  water  never  form  naturally; 

"(4)  the  term  'sonic  boom'  means  the 
Shockwave  produced  and  appswent  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  a  wave  of 
short,  sharp  Increeises  in  atmospheric  pres- 
sure (known  as  'overpressure'  and  usually 
measiired  In  the  United  States  In  pounds 
per  square  foot)  at  a  given  point,  created  by 
the  operation  of  an  air  craft  at  supersonic 
speed; 

"(5)  the  term  stratospheric  pollution' 
means  the  emission  into  the  stratosphere  by 
a  civil  supersonic  aircraft.  In  any  quantity 
whatever,  of  water  vapor,  sulfur  dioxide, 
hydrocarbons,  or  other  solid  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances not  found  or  occurring  In  the  strato- 
sphere in  nature,  or  the  emission  Into  the 
stratosphere  of  substances  found  or  occur- 
ring there  In  nature  In  quantities,  quali- 
ties or  moistures  detrimentally  larger  than 
or  different  from  that  which  Is  found  or 
occurs  In  nature. 

"Declaration  of  Policy 
"(b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircrsift 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  would  provide  certain  social 
and  economic  benefits  and  entail  certain  so- 
cial and  economic  costs  to  the  United  States. 
The  only  social  benefit  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion by  50  per  centum,  more  or  less,  of  the 
time  required  (using  1970  equipment)  for 
commercial  flights  between  points  served  by 
such  aircraft.  The  economic  benefits  would 
consist  of  whatever  profits  and  Jobs  the 
market  demand  for  such  fast  flights  might 
create.  The  social  and  economic  costs  of  op- 
eration of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  would  In- 
clude degradation   of   the   environment  by 


sonic  boom,  airport  and  community  noise, 
air  pollution,  and  stratospheric  pollution,  the 
last  mentioned  involving  grave  threats  to 
the  world's  climate;  and  sonic-boom  Injury 
and  damage  at  sea  and  over  land  to  persons, 
property  and  commerce.  A  further  social  cost 
Involves  the  fact  that  the  Nation  has  only 
limited  resources  of  scientific  and  other 
talent  and  money,  and  the  manpower  and 
capital  employed  in  development  and  oper- 
ation of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  cannot  be 
utilized  for  other,  more  xirgent  social  needs. 
It  Is  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  that  the 
social  and  economic  cost  of  the  operation  of 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  within  such  juris- 
diction would  outweigh  the  socltU  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  by  a  factor  which  cannot  be 
precisely  known  but  which  is  Immense.  It  is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  operation  within  such  jurisdiction 
of  any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  until  and  un- 
less the  social  and  economic  costs  presented 
by  two  of  the  most  serious  negative  fea- 
tures of  such  aircraft,  namely  sonic  boom 
and  stratospheric  pollution,  have  been  re- 
duced to  zero  or  the  effectual  equivalent  of 
zero. 

"Prohibition 

"(c)(1)  No  civil  supersonic  aircraft  shall 
be  operated  within  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  which  produces  no  sonic 
boom  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  any  point 
or  time  during  its  filght  and  which  produces 
no  stratospheric  pollution  at  any  point  or 
time  during  Its  flight.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph — 

"(A)  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft  shall  be 
deemed  to  produce  no  sonic  boom  if  the 
overpressure  created  by  Its  flight  at  super- 
sonic speeds  never  exceeds  0.1  jwxind  per 
square  foot  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  over  land  or  water;   and 

"(B)  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft  shall  be 
deemed  to  produce  no  stratospheric  pollu- 
tion when  Its  emissions  into  the  stratosphere 
are  nil  or  have  been  scientifically  determined 
and  certified  by  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality;  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency;  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  to  have  no  ad- 
verse effects  whatever  on  the  climate  and 
environment  of  the  earth,  and  such  certi- 
fication by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  made  only  after  full  scientific  study  and 
analysis  by  the  Environmental  Scleruse  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

"(3)  No  public  funds  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  expended  for  purposes  of  making 
any  study  and  certification  under  paragraph 
2(B)  of  this  subsection.  Such  studies  shall 
be  \uidertaken  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  only  upon  application  of  the  private 
business  Interests  desirous  of  receiving  such 
certifications,  and  upon  payment  by  such 
Interests,  in  advance,  to  such  department  or 
agency  of  sums  of  money  sufficient  to  cover 
all  costs  of  any  scientific  studies,  tests,  and 
experiments  which  are  prerequisite  to  such 
certification,  and  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  to  receive  and  use  such  sums 
for  such  purposes." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating 
to  Title  VI  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  612.  Environmental  qualifications  for 
operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft." 

COMMtTNITT    AND   AIRPORT   NOISE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  611  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"CONTROL    AND    ABATEMENT    OF    AIRCRAFT    NOISE 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  afford  present 
and  future  relief  and  protection  to  the  public 
from  unnecessary  aircraft  noise,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  shall  prescribe  and  amend 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom  and  shall  prescribe  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and,  within  the 
limitations  of  sectlou  612  of  this  title,  sonic 
boom.  Including  the  application  of  such 
standards,  rules  and  regulations  in  the  iFSu- 
ance,  amendment,  modification,  suspension, 
or  revocation  of  any  certificate  authorized 
by  this  title. 

"(b)  In  prescribing  and  amending  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  consider  relevant  available  data  re- 
lating to  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom.  In- 
cluding the  results  of  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  act  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act; 

"(2)  consult  with  such  Federal,  State,  and 
interstate  agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate; 

"(3)  consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  degree  of  safety  in  air  com.- 
merce  or  air  transportation  in  the  public  In- 
terest; 

"  (4)  consider  whether  any  proposed  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  regulation,  proposed  for  appli- 
cation to  existing  certificated  aircraft  and 
intended  to  Impose  more  stringent  stand- 
ards upon  such  aircraft.  Is  economically 
reasonable,  technologically  practicable,  and 
appropriate  for  the  particular  type  of  air- 
craft, aircraft  engine,  appliance,  or  certificate 
to  which  It  win  apply; 

"(5)  consider  whether  any  proposed  or 
existing  standard,  rule,  or  regulation,  pro- 
posed for  application  to  aircraft  not  yet  cer- 
tificated, would  add  to  airport  or  community 
noise  levels,  and,  If  so,  shall  not  issue  or  shall 
withdraw  such  standard,  rule,  or  regulation, 
and 

"(6)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  will  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  of  section  612  of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  standard,  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed or  amended  under  this  section  shall 
permit  or  contemplate.  In  any  aircraft,  air- 
craft engine,  or  appliance  not  certificated  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sonic  Boom  and 
Stratospheric  Pollution  Abolition  Act,  levels 
of  community  or  airport  noise  greater  than 
the  levels  of  community  or  airport  noise  per- 
mitted and  achieved  by  the  most  quiet  of 
turbine  aircraft  certificated  on  or  before  such 
date. 

"(d)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend or  revoke  a  certificate  In  which  viola- 
tion of  aircraft  noise,  sonic  boom,  or  strato- 
spheric pollution  prohibition  standards,  rules 
or  regulations  Is  at  Issue,  the  certificate 
holder  shall  have  the  same  notice  and  appeal 
rights  as  are  contained  In  section  609,  and 
in  any  appeal  to  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  the  Board  may  amend,  modify, 
or  reverse  the  order  of  the  Administrator  If 
it  finds  that  control  or  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  lawful  sonic  boom,  or  pro- 
hibition of  unlawful  sonic  boom  or  strato- 
spheric pollution,  do  not  require  the  affirma- 
tion of  such  order,  or  that  such  order  Is  not 
consistent  with  safety  In  air  commerce  or 
air  transportation  or  the  policy  and  purposes 
of  this  section  and  section  612. 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
which  relates  to  section  611  is  amended  to 
reskd  as  follows: 

"Sec.  611.  Control  and  abatement  of  air 
craft  noise." 
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!  EC.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  be- 
for !  July  1.  1971,  prepare  and  promulgate 
and  regulations  to  bring  the  operations 
■nlUtary  supersonic  aircraft  of  the  United 
and  of  any  foreign  military  super- 
ic  aircraft  which  may  be  operating  within 
terrlt-orlal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
es  as  speedily  and  as  closely  as  is  prac- 
ble  and  consistent  with  the  national  de- 
,  within  the  p)ollcy  of  this  Act.  to  abolish 
soillc  boom  and  stratospheric  pollution. 

RE(  LTREMENT  FOR  SPECinC  AUTHORIZATION 
I  OR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
C  F    CIVIL    SUPERSONIC    AIRCRAFT 

£  EC  5.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 

af  t  tr  June  30,  1971.  no  appropriation  shall 

made  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  develop- 

t  of  any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  unless 

ifically  authorized  for  such  purpose  and 

such  year  by  Act  of  Congress. 
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4567— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA ELECTION  LAW  REFORM 

:  Ir.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  along 
(  h  Representative  Don  Fr.^ser.  of  Min- 
who  is  taking  similar  action  in 
other  House,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
pribte  reference  a  bill  to  amend  and  re- 
fer n  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
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.  Pi'esident.  this  bill  is  the  product 

diligent  effort  and  meticulous  study 

the  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Central    Committee.    I    am 

prc^d  to  place  it  before  the  Senate. 

bill  complements  a  series  of  pro- 
new  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tice which  were  prepared  for  submission 
he  Board  of  Elections.  The  sum  is  a 
r  iprehensivs  package  of  reforms  aimed 
)pening  the  political  processes  to  all 
of  the  District. 

all  know  that  the  best  method  of 
encouraging  broadened  participation  in 
ele(  tions  here  would  be  to  grant  the  full 
rig|its  of  American  citizenship,  includ- 
self-govemment  and  congressional 
entation,  to  residents  of  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia. 
iJocal  elections,  by  themselves,  arouse 
litt;  e  interest.  Voters  usuallv  turn  out  in 
pectable  numbers  only  when  the  na- 
tior  al  presidency  is  at  stake.  Response 
i|itensive  voter  registration  drives  have 
disappointing. 

cannot  escape  the  clear  connection 
.een  these  sad  truths  and  the  dis- 
graceful fact  that  Washington  citizens 
await  the  right  to  choose  their  local 
and  national  representatives  like 
peoJ)le  in  every  other  part  of  the  coun- 
We  must  continue  the  struggle  to 
that  sad  situation, 
bill,  then,  aims  to  make  a  model 
procedural  democracy,  at  least,  where 
substantive  democracy  is  still  denied, 
chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
Party's    Commission    on    Party 
ture  and  Delegate  Selection,  I  am 
ially  interested  in  the  portions  of 
bill  which  fulfill  for  District  voters 
mandate  for  reform  issued  by  the 
Democratic  Convention. 

delegates  in  Chicago  declared  that 
1972  convention  "shall  require,"  in 
ordAr  to  give  "all  Democratic  voters — full 
and  timely  opportunity  to  participate"  in 
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nominating  candidates,  that  the  unit  rule 
be  eliminated  from  all  stages  of  the  dele- 
gate selection  process,  and  that  "all  feasi- 
ble efforts"  be  made  to  assure  that  "dele- 
gates are  selected  through  party  primary, 
convention,  or  committee  procedures 
open  to  public  participation  within  the 
calendar  year  of  the  national  conven- 
tion." 

Official  guidelines  were  adopted  in  No- 
vember of  last  year,  and  they  were 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report  issued  last  April.  They  are 
now  being  implemented  throughout  the 
country.  They  assure  that  the  1972  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  will  be  the  most  free, 
most  open,  most  unbossed  convention  in 
our  national  experience. 

The  procedures  through  which  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  delegates  to  national 
conventions  are  chasen  ha.-?  been  much 
better  than  most.  In  1968,  delegates  and 
alternates  were  elected  in  a  presidential 
primary,  in  which  voters  could  choose 
between  selecting  a  single  slate  or  se- 
lecting individual  members  from  differ- 
ent slates.  However,  candidates  could 
not  express  their  prrsidential  preference 
on  the  ballot,  and  no  presidential  pref- 
erence poll  was  conducted.  They  were 
bound  to  no  candidate. 

This  bill  establishes  a  presidential 
preference  primary  for  the  District  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  of 
each  presidential  election  year  Dele- 
gates and  alternate  delegates  would  be 
bound  for  two  convention  ballots  to  sup- 
port the  presidential  candidate  who  re- 
ceived at  least  a  plurality  in  the  primary 
Their  support  for  specific  candidates 
would  be  listed  on  the  ballot. 

Other  provisions  relating  to  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Reform  Commission  include: 

Reduction  of  the  voting  age  to  18  The 
guidelines  call  for  allowing  and  encour- 
agmg  participation  in  all  party  affairs 
by  any  Democrat  of  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Eliminating  of  filing  fees  for  all  candi- 
dates for  office.  The  Commission  urged 
removal  of  all  costs  and  fees  involved 
in  the  delegate  selection  process. 

Modification  of  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures including,  first,  reducing  the 
residency  requirement  to  30  days;  second 
the  employment  of  at  least  one  citizen 
registrar  in  each  precinct;  and  third 
permitting  registration  at  every  fire  sta- 
tion and  police  station  in  the  District 
The  Commission  urged  each  State  par- 
ty to  assess  the  burdens  imposed  by  reg- 
istration laws,  customs,  and  practices 
and  to  seek  appropriate  changes. 

Provision  for  the  election  of  alter- 
nates in  the  same  manner  as  delegates, 
as  specifically  required  by  the  guidelines! 

But  the  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee has  gone  well  beyond  the  steps  caUed 
for  by  the  Party  Reform  Commission.  It 
has  proposed  important  additional 
changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion laws,  aimed  at  avoiding  fraudulent 
conduct,  at  achieving  fairness  to  the 
candidates,  and  at  assuring  maximum 
possible  public  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

The  bill  includes  a  specific  provision 
authorizing  referendums  and  advisory 
elections,  so  that  District  of  Columbia 


voters  can  express  themselves  on  Im- 
portant issues  affecting  their  lives. 

It  would  establish  a  pioneering  system 
of  tax  credits  for  political  contributions, 
to  counteract  the  dangerous  tendency 
for  Government  to  become  the  exclusive 
realm  of  the  rich. 

It  includes  campaign  financial  report- 
ing requirements  with  teeth — including 
automatic  disqualification  of  candidates 
who  willfully  fail  to  comply  with  the  duty 
to  report  prior  to  election  day  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures. 

It  would  restore  the  right  to  vote  to 
felons  who  have  been  pardoned  or  who 
have  paid  the  full  penalty  society  exacts 
for  their  offense. 

Until  the  District  does  achieve  self- 
government,  it  would  encourace  greater 
participation  in  school  board  elections 
by  moving  them  to  coincide  with  presi- 
dential elections. 

It  would  allow  any  candidate  or  group 
of  candidates  to  obtain  authorized  cre- 
dentials for  poll  watchers,  with  full  op- 
portunity to  challenge  potential  fraud 
and  mistakes. 

These  and  other  more  detailed  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  reflect  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  electoral  system  work 
as  effectively  as  it  possibly  can.  They  ex- 
press the  District  of  Columbia  Demo- 
cratic Committee's  clear  belief,  which  I 
share,  that  election  laws  should  be  not 
barriers  to  democracy  but  its  servants. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  move  quickly 
to  write  these  proprosals  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bill  itself,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4567)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 4567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  section  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"That",  (B)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3) 
thereof  the  words  "at  large",  (C)  by  strik- 
ing out  In  clause  (2)  thereof  the  final  "and", 

(D)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4), 

(E)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (3)   as  follows: 
"(3)   Alternates  to  the  officials  referred  to 

In  clauses    (1)    and    (2)    above,   where  per- 
mitted by  political  party  rules;  and" 
and,   (F)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Candidates  for  office  participating  In 
an  election  of  the  officials  referred  to  In 
clauses  (2)  and  (3),  or  designated  pursuant 
to  clause  (4).  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  elected  or  designated,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  large  or  by  precinct  or  ward." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'qualified  elector'  means  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  (A)  who  does 
not  claim  voting  residence  or  right  to  vote 
In  any  State  or  territory;  and  who,  for  the 
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purpose  of  voting  In  an  election  under  this 
Act,  has  resided  or  has  been  domlcUed  In 
the'  District  continuously  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirty-day  period  ending  on  the 
day  of  such  election;  (B)  who  Is,  or  will  be 
on  the  day  of  the  next  election,  eighteen 
years  old:  (C)  who  has  never  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  in  the  United  States,  or  If  he  has 
been  so  convicted,  has  been  pardoned  or  Is 
no  longer  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
court  with  respect  thereto;  and,  (D)  who  Is 
not  mentally  incompetent  as  adjudged  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction." 

(3)  Section  5(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  following:  "Including 
referenda  and  advisory  elections,  approved 
by  majority  vote  of  the  City  Council,  as  part 
of  any  regular  election". 

(4)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c) ,  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respec- 
tively, and  (2)  by  adding  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board  shall,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day In  May  of  each  presidential  election  year, 
conduct  a  presidential  preference  primary 
election  within  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
which  voters  therein  may  express  their  pref- 
erence for  candidates  of  each  political  party 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  nomination 
for  President. 

"  (2)  No  person  shall  participate  as  a  candi- 
date in  such  primary  unless  there  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Board  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy  signed  by  at  least  1,000  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
registered  under  section  7  of  this  Act,  and  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  nominee. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  receive  a 
petition  which  appears  to  qualify  the  name 
of  a  candidate  for  President,  It  shall  forth- 
with In  writing  notify  the  prospective  candi- 
date of  such  petition  and  shall  advise  him 
that,  unless,  within  ten  days  after  receipt 
of  such  notice,  he  requests  the  Board  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  ballot,  his  name  shall 
appear  on  the  ballot  of  hts  party  In  such 
presidential  preference  primary. 

"  (4)  No  voter  In  any  such  primary  election 
may  cast  a  ballot  for  more  than  one  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  President. 

"5.  The  Board  shall  ascertain  and  announce 
the  number  of  votes  cast  In  such  primary 
elections  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  each  candidate  of  each  political  party  for 
nomination  for  President. 

"(6)  The  delegates  and  alternate  delegates, 
of  each  political  party  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  national  convention  of 
that  party  convened  for  the  nomination  of 
the  candidate  of  that  pKJlltlcal  party  for 
President,  elected  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  shall,  on  the  first  and  second  ballots 
cast  at  that  convention  for  nominees  for 
President,  be  obligated  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didate for  nomination  who  received  at  least 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  In  such  presi- 
dential preference  primary  for  all  such  csm- 
dldates  of  that  party  for  President,  but  on 
subsequent  ballots  so  cast  each  such  dele- 
gate shall  be  free  to  cast  his  ballots  in  his 
discretion  without  restriction. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
the  time  within  which  the  p>etltlons  referred 
to  In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed,  and  such  other  details  necessary  and 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection." 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  clause  (2) 
the  following: 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  employ  at  least  one 
citizen  as  registrar  in  each  precinct  who  shall 
be  paid  a  reasonable  amount,  established  by 
the  Board,  per  voter  registered. 

"(4)  Registration  shall  be  permitted  In 
every  police  and  fire  station  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  amended   (A)    by  striking  out  "and 


(2),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  (2), 
and  (3)",  and  (B)  by  striking  clause  (4)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (3)". 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  euch 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three-year'' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ninety-day". 

(8)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  is  amended 
by  (A)   amending  clause  (1)   to  read: 

"(1)  to  vote,  In  any  election  of  officials 
referred  to  in  clauses  (1) ,  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  and  of  officials  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  such  sec- 
tton,  separately  or  by  slates,  for  the  candi- 
dates duly  qualified  and  nominated  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
election  to  each  such  office,  group  of  offices,  or 
all  offices  by  such  party";  (B)  by  redesig- 
nating clause  (2)  as  clause  (3);  and,  (C)  by 
adding  after  clause  ( 1 )  the  following : 

"(2)  to  be  Informed  by  appropriate  des- 
ignation on  the  ballot  which  candidates  are 
running  together  and  which  candidate.  If 
any,  in  the  presidential  preference  primary 
election  they  support;  and". 

(9)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shaU 
be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  petition 
(A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  before  the  date  of  such  general 
election;  and  (B)  signed  by  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  who  are  duly  registered 
under  section  7  of  this  Act  In  the  ward  from 
'vhlch  the  candidate  seeks  election,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  candidate  running  at  large,  signed 
by  at  least  fifty  persons  In  each  ward  of  the 
District  who  are  duly  registered  In  such 
ward,  and  such  additional  number  of  per- 
sons duly  registered  under  section  7  of  this 
Act.  without  regard  to  ward,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  such  petition  to  contain  not  less 
than  one  thousand  persons.  A  nominating 
petition  for  a  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signatures  before  the 
ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of  such 
election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board 
before  the  seventieth  day  preceding  such 
date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  nominating  petitions.  In  a  general  elec- 
tion fcr  members  of  the  BoMd  of  Education, 
the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  in  each 
ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  In  that 
ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  duly  nom- 
inated to  be  elected  to  such  office  from  such 
ward,  and  to  vote  for  as  many  candidates 
duly  nominated  for  election  at  large  to  such 
office  as  there  are  Board  of  Education  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  at  large  In  such  election." 

(10)  Section  9(c)  Is  amended  to  read  ae 
follows : 

"Any  candidate  or  group  of  candidates 
may,  not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  such 
election,  petition  the  Board  for  credentials 
authorizing  watchers  at  one  or  more  p>olllng 
places  and  at  the  place  where  the  vote  Is 
counted  for  the  next  election  during  voting 
hours  and  until  the  count  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  Boerd  shall  formulate  rules  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act 
to  prescribe  the  form  of  watchers'  credentials, 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  such  watchers,  and. 
If  necessary  to  prevent  the  conduct  of  such 
election  from  being  unreasonably  obstructed, 
to  limit  the  number  of  watchers.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  should  provide  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  watchers  for  all  candidates  or 
groups  of  candidates  to  challenge  prospec- 
tive voters  whom  the  watchers  believe  to  be 
unqualified  to  vote,  to  challenge  mistakes  In 
the  vote  count,  and  otherwise  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  election  at  the  polling  places 
and  the  counting  of  votes. 

(11)  Section  10(a)(1)  of  this  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  elections  of  the  officials  re- 
ferred to  m  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  and  of  officials  designated  pur- 
suant to  clause  (4)  of  such  section  and  the 


primary  under  section  5(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  of  each 
presidential  election  year." 

(12)  Section  10(a)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  1» 
amended  by  deleting  "a  majority"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "at  least  forty  per- 
centum". 

(13)  Section  11(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof,  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  petitioner  be 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  recount  In 
any  such  election  If  the  difference  In  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  the  petitioner 
In  connection  with  any  office  and  the  number 
of  votes  received  by  the  person  certified  as 
having  been  elected  to  that  office  Is  either 
less  than  two  per  centum,  or  one  hundred 
votec." 

(14)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  immediately  before  "delegate"  and  In- 
serting "or  alternate,"  Immediately  after 
"delegate." 

(16)  Section  13(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  Immediately  before  "delegate"  and  In- 
serting ",  or  alternate"  immediately  after 
"delegate". 

(16)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  8uch 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  In  any  election  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  any  office  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  or 
with  respect  to  a  primary  under  section  5(b) 
of  this  Act,  each  candidate  for  election,  and 
the  treasurer  of  each  Independent  or  party 
committee,  shall  file  with  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  days  before,  and  also  within  thirty  days 
after,  the  date  on  which  such  primary  or  gen- 
eral election  Is  to  be  held,  an  itemized  state- 
ment, complete  as  of  the  day  next  preceding 
the  date  of  filing,  setting  forth— 

"(A)  a  correct  and  Itemized  account  of 
each  contribution  received  by  such  candidate 
or  committee,  or  by  any  person  for  such 
candidate  or  committee  with  his  or  Its  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  from  any  source,  for  use  In 
connection  with  such  election,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  actual  contributor; 

"(B)  a  correct  and  Itemized  account  of 
each  expenditure  made  by  such  candidate  or 
committee  or  by  any  person  for  such  candi- 
date or  committee,  with  his  or  Its  k:iowledge 
or  consent,  In  connection  with  such  election, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  such  expenditure  was  made, 
the  date  of  such  expenditure,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  made;  and 

"(C)  a  correct  and  itemized  account  of  any 
unpaid  debts  and  obligations  incurred  by 
such  candidate  or  committee  with  respect  to 
such  election,  and  the  balance.  If  any,  of 
such  contributions  remaining  In  the  candi- 
date or  committee's  hands. 

"(2)  A  statement  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion to  be  filed  by  a  candidate  or  the  treas- 
urer of  an  Independent  or  party  committee 
shall  be  signed  by  the  candidate  or  the  treas- 
tirer  of  such  committee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  person  filing  such  statement, 
taken  before  any  officer  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths.  Such  statement  shall  be  deemed 
properly  filed  when  deposited  at  the  Board 
of  Elections  within  the  prescribed  time.  Such 
statement  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  filing,  shaU  constitute  a  part  of  the 
public  records  of  such  Board,  and  shall  be 
open  to  public  Inspection. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  candidate  wil- 
fully falls  to  timely  file  a  statement  required 
under  this  section  to  be  filed  prior  to  such 
election,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  Imme- 
diately disqualify  such  candidate  from  par- 
ticipating therein  as  a  candidate  and  his 
nomination  shall  be  deemed  withdrawn.  No 
candidate  for  election  to  any  such  office  or 
participation  In  such  primary  shall  be  cer- 
tified as  having  been  elected  to  that  office, 
or  as  a  winner  of  any  primary  held  pursuant 
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to  se  :tlon  5(b)  until  all  statements  required 
to  bejflled  by  such  candidate  pursuant  to  this 
have   been   filed.   Any  candidate   or 
person  who  willfully  violates  this  sec- 
shall   be   subject  to   Imprisonment   for 
davs  or  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars 
th." 

2.  Title  VI  of  article   I  of  the  Dls- 

of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 

>f    1947    (D.C.    Code.   sees.    47-1567-47- 

)    Is   amended  by  adding   at  the   end 

ther*>f  the  following  new  section: 

'Sic.  7.  (a)  Credit  for  Campaign  Con- 
trlbu  ;lons. — For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
resldi  nts  of  the  District  to  participate  In  the 
elect!  an  process  In  the  District,  there  shall 
owed  to  an  Individual  a  credit  against 
X  (if  any)  imposed  by  this  article  In 
a*iount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  any 
pfilgn  contribution  made  to  any  can- 
for  election  to  any  office  referred  to 
first  section  of  the  District  of  Co- 
a  Election  Act,  but  In  no  event  shall 
credit  exceed  the  amount  of  twenty 
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If  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  an 

by  subsection   (a)    for  a  taxable 

■xceeds  the  amount  of  tax   (computed 

regard  to  such  subsection  but  after 

e  of  any  other  credit  allowable  un- 

artlcle  on  such  Individual  for  such 

e  year,  a  refund  shall  be  allowed  such 

dual  to  the  extent  that  such  credit  ex- 

the  amount  of  such  tax. 

(1)  A  husband  and  wife  filing  sep- 
returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a 
return  could  have  been  made  by  them 
rlalm  between  them  only  the  total 
(or  refund)  to  which  they  would 
been  entitled  under  this  section  had 
return  been  filed. 

No  individual  for  whom  a  personal 

Ion  was  allowed  on  another  Indlvld- 

:  eturn  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  (or 

)  under  this  section.". 

The  table  of  contents  of  such  article 

by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  part 

table  relating  to  title  VI  the  follow- 

'  Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contrlbu- 


3.   Paragraphs    (1).    (2),   and    (3)    of 
ion   (c)    of  section  2  of  the  Act  en- 
'An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries 
'lers.  school  officers,  and   other  em- 
of  the   board   of  education   of  the 
of    Columbia",    approved    June    20. 
(D.C.    Code,    sec.    31-101     (c)),     are 
■  to  read  as  follows : 
Each  member  of  the  Board   of  Ed- 
elected   from  a   ward   shall   at  the 
his  nomination   (A)    be  a  qualified 
(as  that  term  Is  defined  In  section  2 
District  of  ColumbU  Election  Act)  in 
s(  hool    election    ward    from    which    he 
I  lection.  (B)   have,  for  the  ninety-day 
Immediately  preceding  his  nomlna- 
:  esjded   In    the   school    election   ward 
^hlch  he  Is  nominated,  and  (C)  have, 
the  ninety-day  period  next  preceding 
nctninatlon,  been  an  actual  resident  of 
Dl  strict  of  Columbia  and  have  during 
period  claimed  residence  nowhere  else- 
ber  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  fall- 
malntam  the  qualifications  required 
paragraph. 

Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 

elfected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of  his 

tlon   (A)    be  a  qualified  elector   (aa 

^rm   Is   defined    In   section   2   of   the 

;  of  Columbia  Election  Act)    In  the 

of  Columbia,  and   (b)   have,  diirlng 

nl^ety-day   period    next   preceding   his 

I.  been  an  actual  resident  of  the 

of  Columbia  and  have  during  such 

claimed    residence    nowhere    else.    A 

shnll  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 

the  qualifications  required  by 


pa  agraph. 


No  Individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  (A) 
elective  office  other  than  dele- 
alternate  delegate  to  a  convention 


of  a  political  party  nominating  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  (B)  also  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment or  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
member  will  forfeit  hla  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualification  required  by 
this  paragraph.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  10  (a)(3)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "odd-numbered"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "even-nimabered". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  District  of  Columbia" 
approved  Jime  20,  1906  (D.C.  Code,  sec  31- 
101).  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion holding  such  office  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  Is  hereby  extended  bv 
one  year.  ' 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  take  effect 
as  of  January  I,  1971. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr  Mc- 
GovERN,  Is  as  follows: 
Summary    op    Provisions,    Amendments    to 

District     or     Columbia     Election     Laws 

Sponsored  bt  Senator  George  McGovern 

AND  Congressman  Don  Praser 
I.  eligibility  to  vote  and  hold  optice, 
registration 

Voting  age  would  be  reduced  to  18  This 
provision  would  automatically  lower  to  18 
the  minimum  age  requirement  for  holding 
political  party  or  school  board  offices. 

The  residency  requirement  to  vote  would 
be  reduced  to  30  days.  Resldencv  for  mem- 
bership on  the  School  Board  would  be  90 
days. 

WhUe  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  other  elective 
or  appointive  D.C.  office,  candidates  for  the 
Board  could  hold  such  other  office  and  would 
not  be  required  to  resign  until  elected. 

C!onvlcted  felons  who  have  either  been  par- 
doned or  paid  the  full  penalty  for  their 
crime  would  be  eligible  to  vote. 

The  Board  of  BHectlons  would  be  required 
to  employ  at  least  one  registrar  in  each  pre- 
cinct, and  to  permit  voter  registration  at  all 
police  and  fire  stations  In  the  District 
throughout  the  year. 

n.  nominations 

Piling  fees  for  candidates  for  office  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  abolished. 

Nominating  petitions  for  Board  of  Educa- 
tion candidates  running  at  large  In  the  Dl.s- 
trict  would  be  required  to  include  a  mini- 
mum of  50  signatures  per  ward  (Instead  of 
the  present  125)  among  the  1,000  signature 
total. 

m.  PARTY  PRIMARIES 

The  Board  of  Elections  would  conduct  a 
presidential  preference  primary  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  of  each  presidential  election 
year.  Nominating  petitions  would  be  required 
to  include  at  least  1,000  signatures  of  elec- 
tors of  the  same  political  party  as  the  nomi- 
nee, who  would  then  be  listed  on  the  baUot 
imless  he  withdrew  within  ten  days  after 
being  notified  that  petitions  had  been  filed. 

Election  of  party  officers  would  take  place 
on  the  same  day.  Parties  would  be  allowed  to 
elect  delegates,  alternate  delegates,  central 
committee  members  and  other  party  officials 
from  precincts  or  wards  Instead  of  at  large. 

Delegates  and  alternate  delegates  to  na- 
tional nominating  conventions  would  be 
elected  In  the  same  fashion.  The  ballot  would 
Include  specification  of  the  presidential  can- 
didate they  support,  if  any,  and  would  list 
delegates  and  alternates  by  slates. 

Delegates  and  alternates  would  be  bound 
for  at  least  two  convention  ballots,  or  until 
released,  to  support  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceived at  least  a  plurality  of  the  vote  in  the 
primary. 


rw.    CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 


The  District  of  Columbia  tax  laws  would 
be  amended  to  provide  a  50  percent  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $20  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  office  in  the  District. 

Candidates  for  office  In  the  District  would 
be  required  to  file  with  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, both  between  three  and  five  days  be- 
fore and  within  thirty  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, a  list  of  all  financial  contributions  re- 
ceived by  them  or  by  committees  on  their 
behalf,  all  campaign-related  expenditures 
and  their  purpose,  all  unpaid  debts  and  obli- 
gations, and  the  amount  of  contributed 
funds  remaining  unexpended.  Failure  to  file 
prior  to  the  election  would  automatically 
disqualify  the  candidate,  and  no  winning 
candidate  could  be  certified  until  all  state- 
ments  were  filed.  Willful  violation  would  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  Imprisonment  for  up  to 
thirty  days  and/or  a  fine  of  up  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

V.  VOTE  cotmr 

In  elections  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
runoffs  would  be  held  only  if  no  candidate 
received  at  least  40  percent  of  the  total  vote. 

Candidates  would  be  entitled  to  a  recount 
without  charge  to  them  If  the  margin  were 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  vote  or  less 
than  100  votes. 

Candidates  or  groups  of  candidates  would 
be  allowed  to  obtain  authorized  credentials 
to  witness  the  voting  and  vote  count,  with 
full  opportunity  to  challenge  potential  fraud 
and  mistakes. 

VI.    BEFERENDA    AND    ADVISORY    ELECTIONS 

The  Board  of  Elections  would  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  hold  referenda  and  ad- 
visory elections  as  part  of  any  regular  elec- 
tion. 

Vn.    DATES    OP   ELECTIONS 

School  Board  elections  would  be  held  in 
even  numbered  years  as  part  of  presidential 
and  delegate  elections.  Terms  of  present 
Board  members  would,  accordingly,  be  ex- 
tended one  year. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  A  BILL 

S.  3354 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
3354,  to  amend  the  V/ater  Flesources 
Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  establish 
a  national  land  use  policy. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
86— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
NECESSITY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION  AND  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
CONSEQUENCES.  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  OTHERWISE.  OP  THE 
OPERATION  OF  CIVIL  SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  on  the  necessity  for 
international  cooperation  and  United 
Nations  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences, environmental  and  otherwise, 
of  operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft 
in  international  commerce.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalfk  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  86) .  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred  to    the   Committee   on   Foreign 

Relations: 

S.   Con.   Res.   86 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
many  of  the  International  air  carriers  of  the 
world  are  actively  planning  the  purchase  of 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  which  will  regularly 
operate  In  international  commerce  at  strat- 
ospheric levels  and  supersonic  speeds;   and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  in 
international  commerce  will  inject  into  the 
stratosphere  quantities  of  water  vapor,  sul- 
fvir  dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  other  solid 
or  gaseous  substances  which  may  compro- 
mise the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  strat- 
osphere and  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  earth's  climate;  and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft 
produces  the  phenomenon  of  sonic  booms,  a 
continuous  series  of  short,  sharp  shock  waves 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  the  air- 
craft's fiight  path,  which  may  have  serious 
detrimental  effects  upon  the  human  and 
animal  populations  and  the  ecology  of  the 
area  of  the  earth  subjected  to  continuous 
repetition  of  sonic  booms;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft 
would  produce  increased  levels  of  noise  in 
areas  adjacent  to  points  of  landing  and  take- 
off; and 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
the  full  nature  and  extent  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  and  the  ecological  conse- 
quences which  may  result  from  the  opera- 
tion of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  In  Inter- 
national commerce  are  unresolved;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
the  environmental  Impact  and  ecological 
consequences  which  may  result  from  the 
operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  in  inter- 
national commerce  are  of  a  global  dimen- 
sion; and 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
the  preservation  and  Improvement  of  na- 
tional and  global  environmental  quality  are 
of  the  highest  order  of  priority  and  neces- 
sity: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  all  issues  pertaining  to 
the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  In 
International  commerce  be  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that 
the  subject  of  the  environmental  Impact  and 
ecological  consequences  of  the  operation  of 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  in  international 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
commerce  be  presented  for  inclusion  on  the 
Environment  to  be  held  In  Sweden  In  1972. 


THE  GLOBAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  SST 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  made  a  historic 
decision  to  terminate  the  development  of 
a  commercial  supersonic  transix>rt.  The 
decisive  factor  was  the  environmental 
issue. 

No  comparable  or  even  similar  political 
decision  of  such  magnitude  has  ever  been 
made  by  this  coimtry,  or  any  other.  It 
was  a  dramatic  act  that  stopped  a  major 
ongoing  program  in  the  face  of  claims 
and  unfounded  assertions  that  our  inter- 
national prestige  was  at  stake;  that  our 
worldwide  leadership  would  be  lost ;  that 


our  balance-of-payments  position  would 
be  damaged;  that  jobs  would  be  wiped 
out  and  some  kind  of  crippling  techno- 
logical malaise  would  surely  overtake  the 
country— all  arguments  that  prevaUed  In 
the  past  somehow  fell  short  this  time. 

Was  that  vote  just  an  empty  gesture,  a 
temporary  political  aberration,  or  did  it 
really  mean  something?  I  think  it  meant 
something,  and  those  who  doubt  it  have 
misjudged  the  momentum  and  political 
power  of  the  environmental  cause. 

While  I  doubt  the  vote  proves  that  the 
Congress  yet  appreciates  in  full  measure 
the  political  force  of  the  issue,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  voice  of  protest  is  finally 
being  heard  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Now  that  the  vote  is  over,  the  world- 
wide ripples  and  reverberations  have 
just  begun.  What  does  it  mean  and  where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

It  means,  I  think,  that  the  environ- 
mental issue  has  reached  political  ma- 
turity and  henceforth,  technological  de- 
velopment will  have  to  stand  the  en- 
vironmental test.  Perhaps  we  have 
reached  that  stage  of  wisdom  and  ma- 
turity where  we  can  decide  that  we  do  not 
have  to  do  everything  that  is  technolog- 
ically possible,  or  prestigious,  or  profita- 
ble despite  the  consequences. 

The  proponent  arguments  on  prestige, 
progress,  technological  leadership,  jobs 
and  balance  of  payments  are  fallacious  at 
best.  That  is  why  the  documentation  of 
their  case  is  so  meager. 

We  have  already  made  too  many  colos- 
sal blunders  in  the  name  of  prestige  and 
progress.  Our  technology  has  too  often 
been  exploited  to  solve  problems  that  do 
not  need  to  be  solved  and  create  products 
that  nobody  requires.  Automobile  style 
changes  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1.5  billion  is 
just  one  example  among  many.  That  is 
a  privately  imposed  tax  and  social  cost 
that  no  country  can  afford. 

The  President  argues,  without  docu- 
mentation, that  the  SST  decision  will 
export  150,000  jobs  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. He  falls  to  mention  that  the  same 
amount  of  money  would  build  a  million 
and  a  half  homes  for  people  who  desper- 
ately need  them.  Neither  does  he  mention 
tliat  there  is  a  whole  generation  of  747 
jets  to  be  built  and  put  into  service  by 
employees  of  the  industry. 

While  the  proponents  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  jobs,  it  should  be  noted  that  with 
so  many  unmet  social  needs  in  the  coun- 
try— from  housing  to  mass  transporta- 
tion— we  would  have  a  labor  shortage  if 
only  we  would  address  ourselves  to  their 
solution. 

The  final  argument  they  make  is  that, 
after  all,  it  is  going  to  be  built  and  flown 
anyway  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  out 
of  the  competition.  The  answer  to  that 
is  that  if  we  deny  the  use  of  our  air- 
fields to  any  SST,  then  it  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  for  other  countries  to  build 
a  fleet  either. 

The  economic  feasibility  of  the  SST  is 
highly  questionable  at  best.  Without  the 
United  States,  the  world's  single  most 
important  market,  it  cannot  be  a  success- 
ful economic  enterprise. 

Our  decision  was  made  because  of  the 
grave  global  environmental  implications. 
A  large  fleet  of  SST's  would  introduce 
water  vapor  and  exhaust  pollutants  into 
the  fragile,  stable  stratosphere.  Repu- 


table scientists  calculate  that  550  SST's 
would  increase  total  stratospheric  water 
vapor  by  10  percent  and  as  much  as  60 
percent  in  heavily  traveled  portions  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

What  effect  this  and  chemical  pollu- 
tants will  have,  nobody  knows.  Scien- 
tists raise  the  possibility,  however,  that 
the  pollutants  may  change  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  This, 
quite  obviously,  is  a  massive  gamble  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  take. 

The  whole  issue  of  the  sonic  boom  re- 
mains unresolved  with  little  prospect 
that  it  will  be.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
cause  to  halt  development. 

The  SST,  traveling  1.500  miles  per 
hour,  trails  a  shattering  continuous  sonic 
boom  of  2.5  to  3.5  pounds  per  square  foot 
over  an  area  50  miles  wide.  Put  another 
way,  each  acre  of  land  and  water  along 
the  way  wUl  be  subjected  to  130,000 
poimds  of  sonic  boom. 

It  is  already  agreed  that  such  pressure 
is  intolerable  to  humans  and  animals 
alike.  Thus,  supersonic  overland  flights 
will  have  to  be  barred,  substantially  re- 
ducing the  SST's  usefulness,  since  speed 
is  its  only  virtue. 

That  leaves  only  over-ocean  flights. 
The  ocean,  itself,  is  a  great  living  body 
composed  of  innumerable  fragile,  intri- 
cate, interdependent  life  systems.  If  vast 
areas  of  the  ocean  are  blasted  hourly 
with  130,000  potmds  of  sonic  boom  per 
acre,  no  one  can  predict  the  consequences. 
But  it  wo'old  be  a  foolhardy  enterprise 
to  launch  without  many  years  of  study 
in  advance. 

Any  rational,  scientific  approach  would 
have  to  start  with  the  assumption  that 
this  massive  environmental  intrusion  is 
likely  to  be  disastrous.  This  is  a  moral 
question  of  global  proportions  that  con- 
cerns the  status  of  all  Uving  creatures, 
not  just  human  beings  alone. 

As  one  of  the  two  so-called  world  super- 
powers, we  have  the  burden  of  responsible 
leadership. 

We  have  decided  not  to  build  the  SST 
because  of  worldwide  environmental  con- 
siderations. Certainly,  we  have  the  obU- 
gation  to  do  everything  we  legitimately 
can  within  our  sphere  of  influence  to  pre- 
vent a  global  experiment  that  may  ad- 
versely affect  us  all. 

No  single  country  has  political  juris- 
diction or  control  over  the  oceans  or  the 
stratosphere,  nor  even  a  significant  part 
of  either.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  then? 
Since  we  share  the  world  environment 
together,  we  must  share  the  responsibil- 
ity of  its  protection  also.  If  none  of  us 
assumes  this  responsibility,  then  we  will 
surely  experience  the  world  environ- 
ment's destruction  together. 

Therefore,  I  shaU  introduce  legislaUon 
today  that  will  prohibit  flights  of  com- 
mercial supersonic  aircraft  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending that  this  Issue  be  put  on  the 
agenda  of  the  1972  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Environment  in  Stock- 
holm, which  is  a  year  and  a  half  away. 
The  same  logic  that  caused  the  Senate 
to  vote  down  the  SST  should  certainly 
compel  us  to  pass  legislation  prohibit- 
ing its  flights  In  this  country. 

This  legislation  is  not  In  any  way  dis- 
criminatory. It  applies  the  same  law  to 
us  that  it  does  to  all  other  countries. 
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,  unnecessary  mlsallocation  of  re- 
to  an  enterprise  the  world  could 
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JUDCIAL   NOMINATIONS  FOR   DIS- 
TIICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CX)URTS 

Ml .  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Ccilumbia,  I  have  filed  today  the  nom- 
of   Mr.    Gerard   D.   Reilly   for 
judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
( ^ourt  of  Appeals  with  the  recom- 
that    the    nomination    be 
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must  report  that  the  committee, 
tote  of  5  to  2,  has  rejected  the  nom- 
inati  )ns  of  Mr.  Hubert  B.  Pair  and  J. 
Waltpr  Yeagley  to  the  same  court. 

B.^CKCaOUND 

Thfese  nominations  were  to  fill  three 
new  judgeships  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumb  a  Com-t  of  Appeals.  These  judge- 
ships plus  many  of  the  new  judgeships 
recer  tly  filled  on  the  District  of  Coliun- 
qeneral  Sessions  bench,  were  created 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970, 
passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
18.  1969,  passed  the  House  on 
19,  and  finally  approved  after  con- 
on  July  23.  1970. 
September  23,  1970,  the  President 
the  Senate  18  nominations  to  fill 
new  judgeships. 

October  5,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 

I    announced    that    a    hearing 

be  held  on  October  9  on  '10  and 

ps  more  of  the  nominees."  At  that 

:  also  said : 
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I  re  jret  that  we  cannot  consider  all  nom- 
Inatloas  Immediately.  None,  however,  were 
submitted  to  the  committee  until   12  days 
many  have  not  yet  been  considered 
ri  ported  upon  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
Assoclatlam.    In    fairness    to    those 
,  we  will  want  to  assure  adequate 
time  \o  the  Bar  Association  and  other  In- 
groups  to  prepare  their  reports, 
case.  I  anticipate  that  the  commlt- 
be  able  to  consider  and  pass  upon 
the  nominees  within  the  very  near 
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October  6,  the  Attorney  General, 

r  ublic  letter  addressed  to  me,  asked 

ill  the  nominations  be  considered 

the  election  recess.  Acceding  to 

rdquest.  the  committee  postponed  its 

heariag  from  October  9  to  October  12. 

pepnit  the  processing  of  the  remain- 

the  nominations. 

October  12  the  committee  heard 
nominations  and  reported  in  ex- 
session  later  the  same  day  the 
court  nominees.  Acting  upon  my 
the  Senate  confirmed  all  15  nom- 
inatidns  that  same  day. 

Ref  arding  the  Court  of  Appeals  nomi- 
nees, the  Committee  unanimously  re- 
sol  ve<  as  follows: 

Coijslderatlon    of    nominations   of    three 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
is  will  be  delayed  pending  submission 
material  requested  during  the  committee 
this  morning: 
Clarlflcatlon  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Just  what  the  age  standards  of 


the  ABA  are.  how  they  are  arrived  at,  and 
how  they  were  applied  in  the  Instances  of 
the  three  appellate  nominees. 

2.  Personal  Data  Questionnaires  sub- 
mitted by  the  nominees  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

3.  A  list  In  writing  of  at  least  ten  cases 
that  the  nominees  have  personally  both 
briefed  and  argued  before  state  supreme 
courts,  the  several  U.S.  courts  of  appeals, 
or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  Tuesday,  October  13,  Mr.  Richard 
Kleindienst.  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
asked  me,  through  a  phone  call  to  the 
committee  staff  director,  to  secure  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  the  Appeals  Court 
nominations  prior  to  the  congressional 
recess  the  next  day.  The  stafif  director 
informed  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  committee's  resolution  of  the  day 
before  and  told  him  that  one  of  the 
nominees  had  not  yet  complied  with  it, 
but  said  he  was  sure  the  chairman  would 
appreciate  his  call  and  take  it  under 
advisement. 

The  committee  staff  thereafter  ascer- 
tained no  quorum  of  the  committee 
would  be  in  the  city  prior  to  the  recess. 

No  further  communication  was  or  has 
been  received  by  the  committee  from  the 
administration  regarding  these  nominees. 

On  October  24,  in  connection  with  a 
political  appearance  in  Dundalk,  Md. — 
White  House  press  release  datelined 
Dundalk.  see  appendix  I  hereto — the 
President  announced  recess  appoint- 
ments for  all  three  nominees.  All  three 
have  since  been  sworn  in  as  judges. 

THE   NOMINATION  OP  GERARD  D.  REILLY 

The  committee  recommends  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  Gerard  D. 
Reilly  because  he  posses  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  execute  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr.  Reilly 
is  considered  "well  qualified  "  by  both  the 
committee  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Standing  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

In  recommending  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Reilly's  nomination,  the  committee 
was  not  immindful  that,  imder  the 
mandatory  retirement-at-70  provision 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  reform 
bill,  Mr.  Reilly  will  be  able  to  serve  only 
6  years  of  the  15-year  term  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed.  However,  the  com- 
mittee also  took  into  account  that  Mr. 
Reilly's  high  qualifications  merit  him  the 
"well  qualified"  standard  which,  under 
the  practice  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  would  permit 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination  de- 
spite the  questions  of  shortened  service 
raised  by  his  age. 

THE    NOMINATION    OP    MR.    HUBERT   B.    PAIR    AND 
MB.    J.    WALTER    YEAGLET 

The  committee  voted  4  to  2  against 
reporting  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
Hubert  B.  Pair  and  Mr.  Walter  Yeagley, 
because,  in  the  view  of  the  committee 
they  do  not  possess  the  high  qualifica- 
tions which  overcome  the  fact  that 
neither  Mr.  Pair,  at  66 1/2.  or  Mr.  Yeagley, 
at  61 '2,  can  serve  a  substantial  part  of 
the  15-year  term  for  which  they  have 
been  nominated. 

To  both  Mr.  Pair  and  Mr.  Yeagley  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  assigned 
the    rating    "qualified,"    the    minimum 


qualification  the  ABA,  the  Senate,  and 
the  present  and  previous  administra- 
tions have  heretofore  considered  neces- 
sary for  any  Federal  judicial  nominee. 
The  ABA,  the  Senate  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  traditionally  required  that 
anyone  who  is  60  or  over  should  be  at 
least  "well  qualified"  to  be  considered  for 
the  bench,  unless  he  is  already  on  the 
bench,  and  no  one  who  is  64  or  over 
should  be  nominated  for  the  bench  for 
the  first  time. 

The  committee's  research  indicates 
that  only  27  of  the  nearly  500  presently 
sitting  Federal  judges  were  over  60  at  the 
time  of  their  initial  nomination  and  that 
none  were  more  than  65.  Each  of  these 
judges  who  were  over  60  at  the  time  of 
their  appointments  appears  to  have  had 
high  qualifications  traditionally  sought 
in  judicial  nominees  appointed  for  the 
first  time  after  the  age  of  60. 

The  committee  believes  that  no  age 
standard  should  be  arbitrarily  applied. 
In  the  case  of  extraordinarily  well-quali- 
fied nominees,  such  as  Mr.  Reilly,  excep- 
tions may  be  made  to  the  age  standards 
the  Senate  has  traditionally  observed. 
Qualifications  and  ability  to  serve  the 
term  to  which  the  nominee  is  appointed, 
not  age  itself,  should  be  the  basic  con- 
siderations. 

In  the  case  of  these  Court  of  Appeals 
nominations,  the  committee,  which  Itself 
wrote  the  basic  statutes  authorizing  these 
appointments,  believes  the  ability  to 
serve  out  the  full  term  prescribed  by  law 
is  an  extraordinarily  important  qualifi- 
cation. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  nominees  will 
be  able  to  serve  the  full  15-year  term  Con- 
gress has  prescribed  for  these  Judgeships.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Pair  and  Mr.  Yeagley  together  would 
be  able  to  serve  an  aggregate  of  less  than 
on  full  term.  The  Inability  of  these  nom- 
inees to  serve  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
terms  Congress  has  specified  for  their  office 
made  their  rejections  for  that  office  In- 
evitable. 

Under  the  Court  Reform  Act,  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  will  for  the  first  time  have 
jurisdiction  over  felony  cases.  Including 
those  involving  the  death  sentence,  and  over 
civil  cases  of  unlimited  Jurisdiction.  Here- 
tofore that  court  has  had  Jurisdiction  only 
over  misdemeanors  and  civil  matters  of  less 
than  $10,000.  This  Is  a  revolutionary  and 
vital  shift  of  Jurisdiction  phased  over  a 
period  of  nearly  four  years.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  ability  of  every  nominee 
to  the  court  to  serve  a  substantial  period  of 
time  during  and  after  this  precedent-making 
Jurisdictional  transition  should  be  an  In- 
dispensable  qualification    for   confirmation. 

The  D.C.  Court  Reform  Act  created  the 
vacancies  now  in  question.  It  also  provided  a 
three-phase  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  from 
the  Federal  District  Cotirt  in  the  District  to 
the  new  Superior  Court  created  by  that  act. 
Under  the  act,  appeals  from  the  new  Su- 
perior Court  will  be  finally  reviewed  by  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals,  not  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  as  at  present.  The  last  phase  of 
the  jurisdictional  transfer  under  the  act 
will  occur  on  August  1,  1973.  Thus,  In  August 
and  September,  1973,  civil  matters  in  excess 
of  $50,000  and  probate  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Superior  Court  for  the  very 
first  time.  Appeals  from  those  Superior  Court 
decisions,  taking  into  account  the  present 
trial  time  and  foreseeable  improvements  In 
It,  will  not  reach  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  first  time  until  the  early  summer  of 
1974,  about  two  months  after  Mr.  Pair  would 
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have  to  leave  the  court  vmder  the  mandatory 
retirement  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  should  also  note  that,  while  I  favor 
and  have  advocated  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  age  70  for  Federal  judges,  the 
mandatory  retirement  provision  of  the 
court  reform  bill  was  originated  by 
the  administration.  It  is  the  President's 
proposal  which  would  require  his  nom- 
inees to  retire  when  the  work  of  the  new 
Court  of  Appeals  is  barely  begun. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
Act  is  the  most  significant  revision  of  the 
jurisdictional  process  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  history-  of  our  Nation. 
The  new  Court  of  Appeals  has  consciously 
been  charged  under  the  Court  Reform 
Act  with  the  authority  to  rewrite  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  Dis- 
trict. It  will  make  the  court  rules  for  the 
new  Superior  Court.  It  will  indelibly 
affect  the  practice  and  the  substance  of 
the  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
generation  to  come. 

Under  the  circiunstances  Congress 
had  a  right  to  believe  that  the  judges 
nominated  to  execute  this  extraordinary 
responsibility  would  be  of  the  highest 
possible  caliber,  possessing  credentials  at 
least  as  significant  as  Mr.  Reilly's.  In 
setting  a  15-year  term  for  these  judge- 
ships. Congress  expected  that  nominees 
to  these  judgeships  would  be  able  to 
serve  that  term,  except  in  the  most  com- 
pelling circumstances. 

This  expectation  was  imfortuately 
dashed  by  the  administration.  What  we 
received  were  nominees  unable  to  serve 
the  whole  of  their  terms  during  this  vital 
transition  period.  We  were  sent  two  nom- 
inees who  possess  only  the  minimum 
qualifications  that  the  Senate,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  each  adminis- 
tration have  historically  required  to 
ascend  the  bench.  In  fact,  under  these 
same  standards  these  two  nominees 
wovdd  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to 
the  Federal  bench. 

The  committee  has  executed  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  case  with  much  re- 
gret. These  nominations  were  ill  con- 
sidered and  handled  in  the  most  crudely 
political  fashion  by  the  administration. 
The  nominees  the  committee  has  had  to 
reject  are  men  who  have  labored  long  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Federal  service.  They 
deserve  better  treatment  by  the  President 
than  to  be  nominated  to  an  office  for 
which  it  was  virtually  certain  their  nomi- 
nations could  not  be  confirmed. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  confirm  these 
nominations.  Having  spent  more  time 
on  the  court  reform  bill  which  created 
these  vacancies  than  any  other  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  new  court  system  get 
off  to  a  fast  and  effective  start.  But  it  is 
precisely  my  interest  in  the  court  being 
effective  and  my  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  assure  that  nominations  to  that 
court  are  qualified  that  compelled  my 
vote  against  two  of  these  nominations. 

I  hope  the  President  will  submit  new 
names  for  these  positions  as  promptly 
as  possible,  so  that  the  court  of  appeals 
will  be  popvdated  by  judges  of  indisputa- 
ble qualifications  who  can  serve  most  or 
all  of  the  15-year  term  Congress  and  the 
President  have  agreed  is  appropriate  of 
that  office. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
President  on  October  24,  1970,  announc- 
ing the  recess  appointment  of  three 
judges  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
When  the  Congress  recessed  on  October  14, 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Conunittee 
left  unfinished  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency. 
The  Committee  failed  to  recommend  oon- 
flrmatlon  of  my  nominations  of  three  new 
Judges  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeiils. 

Since  the  fair  adminlfitratlon  of  Justice  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  urgently  requires  better 
handling  of  the  enormous  workload  con- 
fronting the  courts,  I  am  today  announcing 
the  recess  appointments  of  those  three 
judges. 

They  are:  Hubert  Pair,  a  distinguished  at- 
torney, Walter  Yeagley,  an  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney General  who  has  served  In  that  ca- 
pacity under  four  Presidents,  and  Gerard 
Bellly,  a  distinguished  attorney  and  former 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

These  three  outstanding  nominees  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  District  of  Colimibia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  It 
Is  not  clear  Just  why  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Senator  Tydlngs  failed  to  act  on  these  nomi- 
nations. I  understand  that  there  has  been 
some  objection  on  political  grounds,  but  I 
believe  that  the  unquestioned  qualifications 
of  these  men  should  override  consideration  of 
politics.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  ob- 
jects to  these  nominees  t>ecause  they  are 
more  than  60  years  old.  Certainly  the  great 
contributions  of  American  jurists  after  the 
age  of  60  Is  sufficient  evidence  to  counter  that 
criticism.  More  than  ever  today  we  need  ma- 
ture and  experienced  judgments  In  otir 
courts. 

As  I  make  these  recess  appointments,  I 
am  confident  that  the  United  States  Senate, 
when  it  reconvenes  next  month,  will  vote  to 
confirm  these  distinguished  judges. 
Note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Dun- 
dalk, Md. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Ml-.  President,  I  want  to 
make  clear  my  position  in  regard  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gerard  D.  Reilly  to 
be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  Senate  today,  and  in 
regard  to  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Hubert 
B.  Pair  and  J.  Walter  Yeagley  to  the 
same  court  which  were  rejected  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  December  2,  1970. 

These  nominations  were  to  fill  three 
new  judgeships  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  which  were  cre- 
ated by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970  which  became  law  earlier  this  year. 
In  addition,  this  act  created  15  new 
judgeships  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
general  sessions  court.  Nominations  to 
these  15  judgeships  were  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1970. 

On  this  date  the  committee  announced 
that  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  would  be  held  up  pending  fur- 
ther information  in  regard  to  the  Amer- 


ican Bar  Association's  age  standards,  the 
personal  data  questionnaires  submitted 
to  the  Justice  Department,  and  a  list  of 
at  least  10  cases  that  the  nominees  have 
briefed  and  argued  at  the  appellate  level. 
This  information  was  not  obtained  by 
the  committee  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
election  recess  on  October  14,  1970.  On 
October  24,  1970  these  three  nominees 
received  recess  appointments  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  at  this  time  all 
three  have  been  sworn  in  and  are  sitting 
as  judges. 

On  December  2,  1970,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  these  nomi- 
nations. At  that  meeting  the  committee 
recommended  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  D.  Reilly  and  re- 
jected the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hubert  B. 
Pair  and  Mr.  J.  Walter  Yeagley.  I  voted 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions of  all  three  of  these  nominees. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
form and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970 
expanded  greatly  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
For  example,  the  Court  of  Appeals  will 
have  for  the  first  time  jurisdiction  over 
felony  cases,  the  $10,000  limit  in  civil 
matters  has  been  removed,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  will  make  the  court  rules  for 
the  new  Superior  Court.  The  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  has  been  spread  over  a  period 
of  4  years,  and  this  period  will  be  critical 
to  development  of  the  law  and  the  judicial 
system  of  tJie  District. 

The  Coiu-t  Reform  Act  provides  for 
terms  of  15  years  for  Court  of  Appeals 
judges  and  provides  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement at  age  70. 

All  three  of  the  nominees  are  over  60 
years  of  age:  Mr.  Pair,  66 1^;  Mr.  Reilly, 
64;  Mr.  Yeagley,  61 '/i-  Thus,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  none  of  the  three 
nominees  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  be 
able  to  serve  out  their  15-year  terms  and 
two  of  the  nominee  will  barely  be  able 
to  serve  out  the  period  of  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  I 
believe  that  it  is  vital  at  the  crucial  be- 
ginning stage  of  development  of  the  new 
court  system  that  the  judges  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  be  available  to  serve  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  15-year 
term,  and  that  it  is  even  more  important 
that  the  experience  gained  by  the  judge 
during  the  period  of  transfer  of  juris- 
diction be  available  to  the  court  for  some 
time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  voted 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  three 
nominations  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals. 

During  the  consideration  of  these 
nominations  the  question  of  the  age 
standards  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  in  regard  to  the  age  of  nomi- 
nees to  the  bench  have  been  discussed. 
Despite  some  early  confusion  it  appears 
that  the  ABA,  Congress,  £ind  the  Execu- 
tive have  followed  the  policy  that  an 
individual  60  years  of  age  or  over  should 
not  be  appointed  unless  he  at  least  held 
the  rating  of  "well  qualified"  and  that 
no  one  over  64  should  be  appointed  unless 
he  had  prior  judicial  experience.  Apply- 
ing this  policy  to  the  nominees  to  the 
Court  of  Appesds,  it  is  clear  that  two  of 
the  nominees  would  not  qualify  since 
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are  over  60  and  receive  a  rating  of 
"qualifled",  while  the  third  candl- 
;,  who  is  rated  "well  qualified."  meets 
age  requirement  by  a  few  days. 

ABA  has  attempted  to  make  a 
in  regard  to  these  nomlna- 
because  of  the  mandatory  retire- 
age  of  70.  To  me.  the  policy  in 
.J  to  nominees  over  60  is  more,  not 
relevant  with  mandatory  retirement 
than  with  lifetime  appointments, 
is  not  easy  to  be  a  party  to  the 
of  presidential  nominees,  par- 
„„^  when,  as  is  the  case  here,  they 
men    of    character    and    integrity. 
Ne\iertheless,  to  me  the  compelling  and 

„  considerations  are  twofold: 

..„.,  there  should  be  assurance  that 

quality  of  the  administration  of  ]us- 

under  the  new  court  system  for  the 

rict  is  the  equal  of  any  in  the  Nation, 

rly  at  the  appellate  level. 

that  In  endeavoring  to  achieve 

we  avoid  setting  a  precedent  that 
not  recognize  the  need  for  pro- 
longed service  by  competent  Jurists  dur- 
the  more  productive  years  of  their 
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MIS  REPRESENTATION  OF  SENATOR 
D  DMINICK  BY  COLUMNIST  ROW- 

LjlND   EVANS 


SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  column 

in   the   Washington   Post   of 

Sunday,   December    6,    1970.    contained 

serious  misrepresentations  about 

unior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 

...    and  me. 

not  concerned  about  the  mlsrep- 
about  me,  for  I  have  become 
acci^stomed  to  them. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  misrep- 

about  Senator  Dobjinick.  I 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
e  Record  the  text  of  the  letter  I  have 
en  today  to  the  columnist  in  this 
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Tlere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ord€  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

foUqws: 

vs.  Senate, 
Vashington,   D.C.,   December  7,   1970. 
Mr.    liowLAND  Evans,  Jr., 
Washington,  B.C. 

Ma.    Evans:    Your   Sunday    coliunn 
(Decfember  6.  1970)   Is  In  serious  error, 
wjlle  It  Is  true  and  accurate  In  stating 
I  was.  and  am.  displeased  that  so  little 
sent  to  the  Republican  Senatorial  nom- 
In  Maine  who  ran  a  surprisingly  strong 
and  significantly  reduced  the  winning 
n  of  the  Incumbent  from  his  last  Sena- 
election,  other  portions  of  your  col- 
are  seriously  Inaccurate. 

not  backing  Senator  Cook  or  any  of 
other  candidates  for  the  position  of 
Senate  Republican  Campaign  Committee 
ChalTnan.  I  have  made  no  commitment  to 
anyo  ne  nor  made  the  slightest  Indication  of 
favo  ing  any  one  over  all  others  for  the 
posit  ion. 


I  have  not  been  annoyed  In  any  manner 
by  Senator  IX>mlnlck.  Nor  has  Senator  Dom- 
Inlck's  expression  to  me  been  limited  to  a 
mere  form  letter.  To  the  contrary.  Senator 
Domlnlck  has  personally  talked  with  me  sev- 
eral times  about  his  desire  to  be  the  Cam- 
paign Committee  Chairman — and  these  talks 
have  gone  back  as  far  as  three  or  four  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  his  talks  with  me  this 
year.  His  talks  this  year  preceded  the  form 
letter  he  wrote  to  all  Republican  Senators. 

I  do  not  know  from  whom  you  received 
the  false  Information.  I  do  know  that  you 
did  not  receive  it  from  me  or  anyone  on  my 
staff  or  from  any  authorized  person.  Had 
you  checked  with  me,  you  could  have 
avoided  the  misrepresentations  which  some- 
one else  apparently  gave  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
I  U.S.  Senator. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COASTAL 
ZONE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  and  now  professor  of 
engineering  and  public  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  importance  of  coastal 
zone  management.  His  is  the  most  recent 
in  a  long  line  of  support  given  to  the 
pending  legislation  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  this  important  area  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Wenk's  statement  of 
the  primary  issues  cogently  summarizes 
the  problem.  He  said: 

Let  me  restate  the  primary  issues:  It  is 
how  to  provide  for  many  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  coastal  demands,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  still  obtain  the  greatest  long-term 
social  and  economic  benefits.  We  face  an  In- 
creasing pressure  for  more  Intense  and  varie- 
gated use  of  a  scarce  resource,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  aspirants,  we  have  responded  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  We  have  al- 
most completely  neglected  planning.  Unless 
regional  alternatives  among  competing  uses 
are  Illuminated  and  then  evaluated,  we  will 
rather  helplessly  continue  to  respond  to 
claims  motivated  by  short-term  advantages 
to  individuals,  industry  or  local  govern- 
ments, and  perhaps  to  inflexible  momentum 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  Private  beach  de- 
velopment restricts  public  access.  Dredging 
and  ailing  may  downgrade  commercial  fish- 
ing. Offshore  drilling  rigs  limit  freedom  of 
navigation,  and  estuarlne  waste  disposal  de- 
preciates all  surrounding  recreational  use. 
While  each  single  action  may  be  Jvistlfied  on 
Its  own  merits,  the  effect  of  piecement  de- 
velopment can  be  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
coastal  zone  to  the  United  States  is  high- 
lighted by  the  support  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  gave  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  They  have  both  ranked 
coastal  zone  management  high  on  their 
list  of  priorities.  In  addition,  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  has  formed  a 
Coastal  States  Organization,  chaired  by 
Dr.  William  Hargis,  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Marine  Sciences,  which 
has  actively  pursued  the  interests  of  the 
coastal  States  to  seek  better  manage- 
ment of  this  important  area. 

In  order  to  highlight  the  importance 
of  the  coastal  zone,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Wenk's 
speech,    entitled    "National   Policy    for 


Coastal  Management,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Policy  fob  Coastal  Management 
(By  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Public  Affairs,  tJnlverslty  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle) 

Six  years  ago,  almost  exactly  to  the  day,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  this  audience 
on  what  was  then  a  new,  unfamiliar  and  even 
luicrystalllzed  theme  of  ocean  engineering. 
At  that  time,  the  field  of  oceanography  was 
Just  beginning  to  attract  and  sustain  na- 
tional attention,  and  I  endeavored  to  high- 
light the  critical  role  of  engineering  in  con- 
verting the  unrealized  potential  of  the  sea  to 
contribute  to  national  goals.  Senator  Bart- 
lett  referred  to  the  address  as  a  catalyst  for 
legislative  proposals  that  emphasized  tech- 
nology to  explore  and  to  utilize  the  sea,  ra- 
ther than  simply  expand  marine  science. 
These  engineering  concepts  found  their  way 
Into  both  language  and  title  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966,  PL  89-454. 

Any  author  Is  bound  to  be  gratified  with 
such  response.  But  subsequently  as  I  learned 
more  about  the  promise  of  the  sea  and  the 
problems  of  translating  benefits  to  enhance 
life  on  this  planet,  I  found  that  address  had 
two  seriovis  shortcomings.  First,  that  ad- 
dress was  devoted  to  the  global  ocean's  140 
million  square  miles  and  failed  to  differenti- 
ate geographical  sectors  of  the  sea — and  thus 
to  delineate  the  special  Importance  and  ecol- 
ogy of  that  portion  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment near  our  coasts.  Secondly,  while  it  rec- 
ognized that  converting  scientific  knowledge 
to  practical  use  required  a  synthesis  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  with  social  goals  and  Insti- 
tutions, the  paper  was  vague  on  specific  meas- 
ures. I  am  thus  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  elaborate  on  these  missing  details. 
I  thus  want  to  concentrate  on  Issues  con- 
cerning the  coastal  margin,  and  policies  ur- 
gently needed  for  Its  management  as  a  public 
trust. 

The  coastal  area  I  refer  to  may  be  defined 
as  the  band  of  water  and  land  that  surrounds 
the  continent.  In  which  the  sea  exerts  a 
measurable  influence  on  the  uses  of  the  land 
and  its  ecology,  and  the  land  exerts  a  meas- 
urable Influence  on  the  uses  of  the  coastal 
waters  and  on  their  ecology.  This  band, 
17,000  miles  long,  extends  offshore  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  and  on 
shore  at  least  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
lunar  tide  and  adjacent  shoreline.  Bays,  estu- 
aries, lagoons,  wetlands,  and  beaches  that 
punctuate  this  Irregular  boundary  are  neces- 
sarily Included;  so  are  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  coastal  zone  Is  cartographically  where 
the  land  meets  the  sea.  But  equally  impor- 
tant the  coastal  zone  is  the  strip  where  peo- 
ple meet  the  sea.  Until  the  last  few  years.  It 
Is  remarkable  that  the  marine  environment 
was  studied  by  scientists  and  policy  makers 
alike  as  though  the  planet  were  uninhabited. 
The  Marine  Sciences  Act,  referred  to  earlier, 
awakened  the  nation  to  a  new  level  of  appre- 
ciation that  the  critical  dynamic  elements  in 
formulating  and  achieving  public  purposes  to 
use  the  sea  more  effectively — were  people! 
Thus,  in  addition  to  considering  interactions 
of  wind  and  waves,  currents  and  tides,  marine 
flora  and  fauna.  It  was  necessary  to  consider 
human  Institutions — their  roles,  interactions 
and  conflicts;  for  progress  toward  effective 
use  of  the  sea  had  been  Impeded  by  more 
than  scientific  Ignorance. 

In  such  conflicts  among  different  users 
lies  the  nub  of  the  problem  along  the  shore. 
This  is  "where  the  action  Is." 

The  30  coastal  and  Great  Lake  states  con- 
tain more  than  75  percent  of  our  population. 
Practically  all  of  the  megolapoll  projected  to 
the  year  2000  touch  the  sea.  Eighteen  of  the 
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21  million  Increase  In  i>opulatlon  during  the 
decade  of  the  sixties  live  there.  A  preponder- 
ance of  heavy  Industrial  Investment  is  located 
there.  It  is  a  locale  for  $40  billion  annually 
of  maritime  trade,  91  billion  In  offshore  oil 
and  9500  million  in  fisheries.  And  because 
fuel,  ore  and  bulk  chemicals  can  be  trans- 
ported most  economically  by  the  sea,  this 
gateway  has  sustained  an  ever  growing  frenssy 
of  diversified  industrial  development. 

Beyond  Its  economic  significance,  the  salu- 
brious climate  and  esthetic  pleasures  of  our 
shores  become  the  recreational  refuge  for 
a  busy  people;  thirty  million  turn  annually 
to  the  sea  to  swim;  eleven  million  to  fish; 
eight  million  to  sail. 

Paradoxically,  with  this  heightened  pres- 
sure on  coastal  areas,  the  resource  Itself  Is 
shrinking  and  subject  to  creeping  abuse. 

Prom  urban  centers  and  industry  concen- 
trated along  the  coast  fiow  the  subtle,  p>otent 
contaminants  of  an  affluent  society :  chemical 
waste  from  factories;  heat  from  power  plants; 
domestic  waste  and  sewage  from  cities  and 
towns;  insecticides  and  fertilizers  from  land 
runoff;  low-level  radioactive  waste  from  re- 
actors, laboratories  and  hospitals;  and  petro- 
leum wastes  from  distributed  sources.  The 
sheer  bulk  and  chemical  stability  of  waste 
products  can  no  longer  be  diluted,  dispersed 
or  degraded. 

Not  only  is  this  sector  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment where  the  action  is,  it  is  character- 
ized by  an  anarchy  of  utilization;  everybody 
wants  to  do  "his  thing."  Inevitably,  comj>etl- 
tlon  for  a  scarce  resource  begets  conflict. 

In  the  early  stages  of  a  shorellne's  develop- 
ment, scattered  individual  actions  have  rela- 
tively Innocuous  impact  on  the  ecology  and 
on  other  potential  users.  But  as  that  pres- 
sure on  the  environment  grows,  the  environ- 
ment is  modified.  Each  user  Influences  his 
neighbor.  Early  entrenched  users  preempt 
later,  equally  legitimate  demands.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  filled  wetlands,  exhausted 
sites  for  dredging  spoil,  wiped  out  breeding 
grounds  for  shad  and  other  anadromous  spe- 
cies, removed  waters  from  shellfish  culture 
because  of  pollution,  sharply  reduced  public 
access  to  choice  beaches  by  limitations  of 
private  ownership. 

The  nation  seemed  curiously  unaware  of 
the  massive  neglect  of  our  coastal  zone  until 
the  national  conscience  about  the  quality 
of  our  environment  was  teased  by  a  trip- 
hammer of  incidents: 

The  Torrey  Canyon  oil  spill  in  1967  cap- 
tured international  attention.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  the  Ocean  Eagle  In  San  Juan 
Harbor;  two  large  barges  off  Cape  Cod;  the 
Arrow  In  Halifax.  In  January  1969.  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  drilling  casualty  generated  an- 
other shock  wave  of  attention  to  coastal  prob- 
lems. Another  occurred  recently  off  Louisiana. 
Gradual  seepage  of  pollutants  Into  Lake 
Erie  led  to  virtual  certification  of  its  un- 
timely biological  suffocation.  In  five  decades 
the  lake  has  aged  the  equivalent  of  15,000 
years;  natural  fishing  will  require  500  years 
to  cleanse  It.  And  in  Lake  Michigan,  Caho 
salmon  have  been  found  to  concentrate  DDT 
in  such  levels  as  to  require  condemnation 
from  markets.  Prom  Penobscot  Bay,  Maine 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  lobster  and  clam  produc- 
tion have  been  shut  down,  and  even  some 
flsh  have  been  found  Infected  with  human 
pathogens.  Crabs  have  been  killed  In  Virginia 
from  DDT  poisoning.  Marine  life  concentrates 
heavy  metals  and  while  thriving  Itself  be- 
comes heavily  poisonous  to  humans.  Com- 
mercial Ashing  off  Alabama  has  been  banned 
when  mercury  concentrations  were  dis- 
covered six  times  acceptable  levels;  and  there 
Is  now  concern  that  the  methyl  compounds 
of  mercury  biologically  converted  at  sea  are 
many  times  more  toxic  than  the  original 
sources.  Beaches  have  been  closed  In  New 
York.  Atlantic  City  was  ordered  to  Install  new 
long  outfalls  because  of  back-pay  pollution. 
In  the  case  of  oil  spills,  there  is  convincing 
evidence  that  heavy  Injections  of  chemicals 


to  dissipate  oU  slicks  menace  sea  life  as  seri- 
ously as  the  oil  itself. 

These  incidents  made  headlines.  Less  con- 
splcuoi^s,  but  having  longer-run  impact  is 
the  filling  of  wetlands  and  the  gradual  urban 
consumption  of  wilderness  areas.  The  700 
square  miles  of  San  Francisco  Bay  have  been 
reduced  to  400  by  diking  and  flUlng  of  tide 
and  marshlands.  Dredging  unsettles  bottom 
sediments,  removes  bottom  dwelling  life, 
blankets  flsh  nests,  masks  out  light  required 
by  aquatic  plants,  and  smothers  ecologically 
sensitive  bottom  organisms.  Dam  construc- 
tion alters  estuarlne  salinity;  Jetty  and  groin 
construction  upset  beach  ecology.  Hurricane 
barriers  disturb  circulation  of  bay  water — 
all  affecting  marine  life.  And  enormous  quan- 
tities of  soUd  wastes,  routinely  barged  to  sea 
often  contain  poisons  that  leak  quietly  Into 
the  marine  environment  for  years  later. 

What  makes  this  problem  all  the  more 
serious  Is  the  complex  mixture  of  public  and 
private  ownership  in  a  confusion  of  legal 
jurisdictions.  Pish,  water,  ships  and  people 
freely  cross  these  political  boundaries,  yet 
only  a  fraction  reside  there:  the  users  are 
transients,  with  other  regional  loyalties.  As 
one  policy  official  said:  "The  flsh  don't 
vote." — thus  leaving  a  serious  question  as  to 
who  in  the  political  process  will  represent  the 
public  Interests  for  rational  coastal  utiliza- 
tion. 

Just  how  Important  Is  this  Issue? 
In  early  1970,  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  and  Environmental  Management 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  polled 
Its  members  to  enumerate  concerns  and  as- 
sign priorities.  With  the  rating  scheme  em- 
ployed. In  a  list  of  12  problem  areas,  "coastal 
zone  management"  ranked  second  to  "water 
resources."  But  if  this  were  weighted  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  only  30  of  the  50  states 
could  be  regarded  as  having  coastlines,  the 
result  would  be  a  virtual  tie  for  first  place. 
It  Is  Interesting  that  water  resource  prob- 
lems have  been  with  us  since  the  founding 
of  the  nation.  Coastal  zone  conflicts  were 
only  dimly  perceived  five  years  ago,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  have  made  the  "hit  parade" 
of  top  ten  state  concerns  as  recently  as  three 
years  ago. 

What  produced  the  change?  First,  there 
has  been  a  heightened  national  awareness 
that  our  planet  cannot  Indeflnltely  absorb 
insults  of  man-induced  changes  and  still 
serve  future  generations.  This  concern  has 
been  Intensified,  incidentally,  both  because 
the  pollutants  have  Increased  to  become 
more  visible,  and  because  research  has  re- 
vealed toxicity  of  even  minute  traces  of  some 
pollutants  that  remain  Invisible.  Second, 
while  coastal  problems  had  been  encountered 
and  treated  by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
for  decades,  the  correctives  were  as  piece- 
meal as  the  problems.  It  was  not  until  MEirch 
1967  when  the  Marine  Sciences  Council '  took 
note  of  the  problem  on  a  national  scale  that  a 
President  spoke  to  the  need  to  arrest  and  re- 
verse the  pollution  and  erosion  of  the  coastal 
zone.  In  March  1968,  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended new  funding  for  "research  and 
planning  to  Improve  our  coastal  zone,"  an  Ini- 
tiative later  characterized  In  his  message  of 
January  1969  as  efforts  to  "enhance  the  many 
uses  of  our  seashore  and  coastal  waters  by 
directing  national  attention  to  the  need  for 
skillful  management  of  this  coastal  zone." 
And  In  that  month,  the  Stratton  Commls-> 
slon  «  released  their  perceptive  assessment  of 
the  problem  and  recommendations  to  estab- 
lish state-managed  coastal  authorities.  In 
those  three  years,  swift  progress  was  made 
In  diagnosis  and  prescription  of  remedy.  In 


1  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  chaired  by 
the   Vice  President. 

•Authorized  by  PL  89-454,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  on  January  9,  1967  and 
chaired  by  Dr.  Julius  A.  Stratton. 


the  last  year,  there  has  been  a  hopeful  be- 
ginning to  utUlze  the  remedy. 

Let  me  restate  the   primary  Issues:    It  Is 
how  to  provide  for  many  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  coastal  demands  public  and  pri- 
vate,   and    still    obtain    the    greatest    long- 
term  social  and  economic  benefits.  We  face 
an  Increasing  pressure  for  more  Intense  and 
variegated  use  of  a  scarce  resource,  and  In 
the    confusion    of    aspirants,    we    have   re- 
sponded on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 
We  have  almost  completely  neglected  plan- 
ning.   Unless    regional    alternatives    among 
competing    uses   are    Illuminated   and    then 
evaluated,  we  will  rather  helplessly  continue 
to  respond   to  claims  motivated  by  short- 
term  advantages  to  Individuals,  Industry  or 
local  governments,  and  perhaps  to  Inflexible 
momentum  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  Pri- 
vate beach  development  restricts  public  ac- 
cess.  Eh-edglng  and  filling  may  downgrade 
commercial   fishing.   Offshore   drillings   rigs 
limit  freedom  of  navigation,  and  estuarine 
waste   disposal    depreciates   all   surrounding 
recreational    use.    While   each   single   action 
may  be  justified  on  Its  own  merits,  the  ef- 
fect of  piecemeal  development  can  be  chaos. 
In    this    technological    age,    man    can    do 
many   more   of  the   things  he   once   could 
only  wish  to  do.  What  then  should  be  our 
goal?  With  regard  to  the  coastal  zone.  I  would 
urge  attention  to  seven  basic  principles: 

1.  We  need  a  national  policy  to  balance 
protection  and  development  of  coastal  re- 
sources for  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

2.  Every  foot  of  coastline  should  even- 
tually be  si.;bject  to  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  for  land  and  water  use,  reflect- 
ing needs  of  and  private  concerns  such  as 
Industry,  trtixisportation,  recreation,  fisheries, 
wildlife  and  nature  conservancy,  and  res- 
idential development. 

3.  The  plan  should  be  prepared  at  the 
state  level  of  government  and  subject  to 
review  and  approval  by  the  governor. 

4.  The  state  should  provide  and  exercise 
necessary  regulatory  authority,  land  acquisi- 
tion and  public  facility  development  to  Im- 
plement Its  management  plan. 

5.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  public 
notice  and  public  hearing  in  development 
or  modifications  of  such  plans. 

6.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  conduct- 
ing, fostering  and  utilizing  relevant  ecologi- 
cal and  policy  research  so  as  to  provide  a 
factual  basis  for  estimating  the  Impact  of 
man's  Intervention  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Including  provision  of  estuarlne  sanc- 
tuaries to  study  natural  and  artificial 
ecological  processes. 

7.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  multl- 
Jurlsdlctlonal  cooperation,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  regional  planning  for  ecological 
areas  that  cross  state  lines. 

There  are  two  planks  of  logic  behind  as- 
signment of  authority  over  coastal  problems 
to  the  states.  First,  individual  states  alreA^"* 
have  legal  Jurisdiction  over  coastal  resources; 
they  decide  how  mineral  resources  beneath 
coastal  waters  are  to  be  exploited,  how  coastal 
fisheries  are  to  be  harvested.  They  decide  how 
coastal  land  and  waters  may  be  altered  and 
which  uses  should  receive  preferences  In 
tradeoffs. 

Secondly,  both  ecology  and  citizen  prefer- 
ences are  sufficiently  variegated  that  no  uni- 
form authority  at  a  federal  level  is  feasible, 
much  less  desirable. 

If  the  states  had  this  authority  over  coastal 
resources,  why  havent  they  acted? 

That  same  committee  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  specifically  asked,  "What 
are  the  factors  responsible  for  Inadequate  re- 
source management?  Lack  of  funds  was  pre- 
dictably prominent  In  responses.  But  the  Im- 
pediments next  In  order  of  Importance  were: 

Lack  of  motivation  and  concern  by  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

Lack  of  technology  and  research. 

Lack  of  proper  plans,  goals,  objectives  and 
priorities. 
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1   would   add  to  their  lUt  the   following 
ad4ltioiial  barriers: 

most  states,  there  Is  no  single  focus 
guiding   rational   development   because 
ition,  economic  promotion,  jjoUutlon 
codtrol,  tourism,  highways  and  community 
pla  aning  are  considered  separately. 

I  egal  control  over  land  use  Is  complex  and 
Ineffectual. 

I  mblguous  and  overlapping  Jurisdiction 
bet  ween  local,  state  and  federal  governments 
ere  kte  problems  because  political  fragmenta- 
tlo  1  makes  no  sense  in  an  environmental 
coi  tlnuum. 
^inaUy,  zoning  of  land  and  water  permits 
explicit  projects  and  coastal  planning 
never  be  effective  unless  states  are  pre- 
to  enforce  decisions. 
states  are  keenly  aware  of  these  prob- 
Many  have  taken  significant  coura- 
steps  to  strengthen  their  Internal  ca- 
paifilltles.  A  Coastal  State  Organization  was 
ted  by  the  National  Governors"  Confer- 
..  And  citizen  groups  are  focusing  inter- 
on  coastal  preservation  and  supporting 
tical  leaders  who  advocate  rational  man- 
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all  have  been  waiting  for  federal  lead- 
:  lip  in  resjxsnse  to  recommendations  by 
Commission  and  the  Marine  Sci- 
Council  that  would  set  the  stage  for 
national  policy  and  machinery  to  set  stand- 
and  to  help  the  states  meet  the  dlffl- 
les  listed  earlier.  In  converting  the  pre- 
vlo^isly  mentioned  principles  to  action,  both 
bodies  called  for: 
federal  grant-in-aid  program  to  states 
(a)  Initial  development  of  planning  and 
mechanisms,  and  (b)  Implementa- 
of  a  management  plan;  and 
Cbastal     management      authorities     that 
woitd  be  designated  by  the  governor  In  each 
to  receive  management  plan  grants. 
Vfhat  has  happened  subsequently? 

September    1969,    Senators    Magnuson 

Hart  Introduced  a  comprehensive  coastal 

bill,  S.  2802.  In  November  1969, 

Nixon  Administration  sent  to  Congress 

comprehensive  estuarlne   inventory   and 

proposals  for  protecting  and  developing  the 

and   water   resources   of  the   nation's 

coastal  zone. 

January  1970,  President  NUon  trans- 
mitted  a  budget  to  the  Congress  that  In- 
a  new  sector  for  management  of  the 
coastal  zone. 

this  point  of  chronology.  It  Is  necessary 
(flgress  to  mention  a  set  of  parallel  prob- 
and developments  having  critical  In- 
on  coastal  management  legislation, 
problem— identified  by  Congress  as  far 
back  as  1960 — Is  the  fragmentation  in  gov- 
ern: nental  agencies  superimposed  on  the  al- 
ready complex  splintering  of  scientific  dis- 
nes,  technologies  and  private  Interests, 
elaborate  constellation  of  eleven  major 
federal  agencies  have  had  Jurisdiction  over 
affairs — each  sanctified  with  statu- 
aiithorlty  over  one  element  such  as 
onal  security,  environmental  observation 
prediction,  fisheries  development  off- 
shoje  oil  regulation,  navigation,  data  man- 
nt,  maritime  shipping,  coastal  preser- 
vation, w^ater  quality  protection,  categorical 
I  and  education,  etc.  Despite  their 
indfvidual  best  efforts,  this  collection  of  pro- 
and  policies  did  not  add  up  to  a  co- 
herent whole.  After  much  debate,  the  Con- 
In  1966  passed  the  Marine  Resources 
Engineering  Act  setting  forth  a  Marine 
rs  Mandate  and  establishing  the 
Cabinet-level  Marine  Sciences  Council  to 
se  and  assist  the  President  in  orchestrat- 
the  bureaucracy.  Given  the  centrifugal 
of  Internal  departmentalism,  the 
ell  has  been  deemed  by  Congress  and 
out^de  observers  to  have  been  a  success — 
vlng  the  aggregate  of  missions  momen- 
and  a  coherent  sense  of  direction, 
priotltles  and  strategies.  Perhaps  most  Im- 
portant. It  Injected  a  "maritime  presence" 
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In  the  White  House  and  became  a  major 
source  of  Presidential  marine  initiatives  in 
two  administrations.  But  the  Council  as  a 
steering  mechanism  Is  not  the  equivalent  of 
an  operating  agency. 

In  January  1969,  the  Stratton  Commission 
brought  forth  major  recommendations  to 
consolidate  many  marine  agencies  into  a  sin- 
gle, independent  agency.  Many  Congress- 
men endorsed  this  proposal.  So  did  many 
representatives  from  Industry,  academla  and 
state  government.  This  July,  President  Nixon 
submitted  Reorganization  Plan  Number  4 
of  1970  to  the  Congress  to  consolidate  roughly 
half  of  the  participating  agencies  into  a  new 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, to  be  located  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Although  not  going  as  far  as 
many  of  us  advocated,  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced his  proposal  Is  sound.  As  could  be 
expected,  this  reform  had  been  privately 
opposed  by  cabinet  officers  concerned  over 
loss  of  components,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  fantasled  a  second  space  pro- 
gram looming  on  the  horizon,  with  NASA- 
type  horsepower  to  strain  an  already  tight 
budget.  The  President,  however,  rejected 
these  considerations  and  took  a  giant  and 
co\ira^eous  step  toward  improved  federal 
management  for  marine  affairs. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Congress  re- 
ceived some  objections  to  this  proposal  from 
conservationists.  They  contended  that  where 
the  Department  of  Commerce  had  responsi- 
bilities for  economic  development  and  In- 
dustrial growth.  It  could  not  loosen  its  bias 
to  assure  a  balanced  approach  to  protecting 
the  marine  environment. 

I  share  their  concerns  about  Importance  of 
environmental  quality,  but  I  dont  agree 
with  their  conclusions.  No  single  federal 
agency  wears  all  white  hats,  or  black  hats. 
All  are  subject  to  continuing  pressures  from 
Interests  whose  toes  are  stepped  on  In  pro- 
tecting the  broader  public  Interest  or  even 
competing  private  interests. 

Washington,  In  fact,  has  wall-to-wall  toes. 
At  an  earlier  time  when  It  was  thought  the 
Etepartment  of  Interior  would  be  host  to 
NOAA,  that  agency  was  deemed  In  a  poll  by 
Oceanology  International  magazine  to  be 
lacking  In  objectivity  In  favoring  Industrial 
interests.  The  assurance  that  Commerce— or 
any  other  agency — will  protect  the  public  In- 
terest In  environment  depends  on  vitality, 
competence,  dedication  and  integrity  of  ap- 
pointed officials  and  oversight  by  Congress 
provided  by  the  Constitution.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  President  will  keep  this 
question  of  environmental  quality  In  mind 
in  his  appointments  of  NOAA  officials.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has  tech- 
nology assessment  responsibility  for  the  ma- 
rine as  well  as  the  land  environment.  More- 
over, whatever  advisory  body  Is  established 
to  NOAA  should  Include  a  variety  of  view- 
points and  competences  among  Us  mem- 
bers— themselves  Individuals  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  professional  qualifications 
rather  than  their  Identity  as  lobbyists.  The 
committee  must  Include  a  balanced  repre- 
sentation of  those  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment. 

Marine  affairs  have  historically  been  ap- 
proached without  partisanship,  and  fortu- 
nately, the  Congress  did  not  react  to  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  on  a  partisan 
basis.  In  this  recent  consideration.  Congress 
recalled  that  Hubert  Humphrey,  from  his  ex- 
periences as  first  council  chairman,  has  sup- 
ported consolidation  In  a  public  statement 
back  In  1969. 

A  Democratic  Congress,  with  bipartisan 
support  In  both  Houses,  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's proposition.  On  October  3,  NOAA  be- 
came law. 

With  regard  to  coastal  matters,  NOAA  Is 
already  involved  In  such  functions  as  coastal 
charting,  fisheries  research,  hurricane  fore- 
casting, buoy  development,  data  manage- 
ment, and  Great  Lake  surveys.  This  consoli- 
dation  of   functions   was    an   essential   first 


step.  But  now  there  Is  an  air  of  expectancy 
to  hearing  the  second  shoe  drop.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  recall  that  the  functions  now  as- 
signed to  NOAA  necessarily  embrace  only 
those  missions  that  had  previously  been  as- 
signed to  Its  constituent  elements.  No  new 
missions  have  been  formulated.  Not  included, 
therefore.  Is  any  declaration  of  national  pol- 
icy and  provisions  for  Its  Implementation  to 
deal  with  the  coastal  zone  to  meet  the  man- 
agement problems  enunciated  earlier.  On  a 
related  point,  however.  President  Nixon  re- 
leased a  report  of  his  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  regarding  hazards  of  ocean 
dumping,  but  stated  that  new  legislation  to 
regulate  such  practices  will  be  submitted 
next  year  to  Congress,  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  new  Environmental  P»rotectlon  Agency 
(created  under  Reorganization  Plan  3  of 
1970). 

In  lacking  explicit  national  policy  on 
coastal  management,  we  also  find  missing  the 
designation  of  a  Federal  agency  for  Imple- 
mentation. NOAA  Is  a  logical  candidate  be- 
cause It  already  has  the  needed  technical 
capabilities  for  observing  and  analyzing  the 
Inshore  environment,  and  assessing  Impact 
of  modification.  In  my  view,  to  subdivide  the 
marine  environment  artificially  and  assign 
this  coastal  function  to  another  agency  would 
renew  wasteful  splintering  that  NOAA  was 
intended  to  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
suitability  of  NOAA  as  host  agency  depends 
on  proof  of  Its  objectivity  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  of  Its  viability 
In  terms  of  budget  allowances  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  without  reasonable  growth  to  meet  the 
unfilled  mission  promises  of  the  past,  the 
exercise  to  establish  NOAA  would  have  been 
futile.  Unfortunately,  imminent  Jockeying 
for  Jurisdiction  over  the  coastal  zone  In  both 
Executive  Branch  agencies  and  Congressional 
committees  could  paralyze  urgently  needed 
legislation  such  as  S.  2802  now  before 
Congress. 

On  a  second  point,  neither  of  the  legislative 
proposals  now  before  Congress  provide  for 
the  necessary  estuarine  research.  As  the  Ma- 
rine Sciences  Council  stated,  "We  still  lack 
much  of  the  knowledge  needed  to  provide  the 
understanding  required  to  assess  and  pre- 
dict the  effects  of  man-Induced  and  natural 
modifications  of  the  marine  environment.  In 
the  absence  of  this  Information  about  the 
ocean's  ability  to  absorb  stresses  and  remain 
healthy,  human  activities  may  generate 
transformations  that  destroy,  perhaps  irre- 
versibly, desirable  properties  of  the  marine 
environment. 

The  scientific  information  required  In- 
cludes establishing  baselines  or  standards 
from  which  we  can  detect  and  measure  en- 
vironmental changes  which  occur  over  the 
next  10,  20  or  50  years.  We  need  to  know 
what  pollutants  and  in  what  quantities  are 
entering  the  ocean;  how  much  pollution  the 
marine  environment  can  absorbe  without 
substantially  harming  other  uses;  how  ma- 
rine pollutants  circulate  and  disperse,  de- 
grade and  convert  to  other  chemical  and 
physical  forms;  and  what  effect  man's  physi- 
cal modifications  of  the  coastline  have  on 
water  dynamics,  marine  life  and  sedimenta- 
tion. Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  how 
pollutants  enter  the  life  cycle  of  marine 
organisms  and  what  effect  they  have  on 
them;  and  about  how  to  treat  ocean  pollu- 
tants. An  adequate  pollution  monitoring  sys- 
tem could  furnish  information  which  would 
provide  the  scientific  basis  for  assessing  and 
predicting  man-made  changes,  Identifying 
and  controlling  pollutant  buildup,  managing 
waste  disposal  and  safeguarding  the  physical 
and  biological  quality  of  the  oceans." 

If  management  decisions  on  coastline  use 
are  to  be  based  on  rational  analysis  and  not 
on  winds  of  political  pressures,  we  will  need 
scientific  Information  and  engineering  stud- 
ies, focused  on  comprehension  of  the  environ- 
ment. With  such  information,  we  can  gen- 
erate criteria  to  define  options  and  make 
choices  among  alternative  regulatory  actions. 
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nubile  and  private  uses  of  the  seas  and  costal     political  decisions  in  applying  science  and     have  swelled  to  near  the  4,000  mark  with 


lands,  and  costs.  This  information  is  funda- 
mental to  the  political  decisions  needed  to 
manage  the  environment. 

Thus,  we  urgently  need  support  for  a  re- 
search capability  that  would  build  on  exist- 
ing federal,  state  and  private  capabilities. 

The  Department  of  Interior  was  requested 
by  the  President  one  year  ago  to  develop  back- 
groimd  on  what  new  research  activities  are 
required  for  coastal  management  and  how 
they  should  be  organized  and  funded.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  only  ominous  silence 
from  Interior,  with  no  provision  in  their  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  for  strengthening  this  ca- 
pability. 

NOAA  could  furnish  the  home  for  such  a 
research  responsibility,  perhaps  beginning 
even  without  additional  authority.  One  early 
test  of  Its  vlabUlty  wlU  be  reflected  in 
whether  It  takes  such  Initiatives  in  coastal 
research  and  whether  It  requests  adequate 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  for  necessary  scientific  and  engineering 
expertise  to  buttress  coastal  management 
policy.  ,. 

The  nation  has  three  major  Issues  on  its 
immediate  agenda:  (1)  the  establishment  at 
the  federal  level  of  national  poUcy  on  coastal 
affairs  and  adequate  funding  for  Its  Imple- 
mentation; (2)  steps  vflthln  each  state  to 
create  the  necessary  policy  and  the  machin- 
ery for  planning,  for  management  and  for 
public  participation— including  regulations, 
zoning.  Issuance  of  permits,  acquisition  of 
land,  and  coastal  development  for  the  pub- 
lic; and  (3)  strengthening  of  coastal  research 
and  analytical  capabilities  free  of  poUtlcs  to 
guide  rational  management. 

These  Issues  are  of  great  moment  to  us  as 
citizens.  Their  fate  Is  uncertain.  Powerful 
opposition  can  be  expected  at  a  state  level 
from  those  having  narrow  self  Interest,  and 
can  be  met  only  If  we  exercise  our  social  re- 
sponslblllUes  as  citizens  and  as  civil  engi- 
neers. 

The  civil  engineer  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  dealing  with  natiu^l  forces  to  serve 
human  needs.  He  has  made  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  entire  field  of  water  re- 
source management.  The  engineer  should 
follow  that  tradition  in  the  coastal  zone: 

By  articulating  public  vision  as  to  ways 
and  means  to  satisfy  our  national  goals,  in- 
cluding expression  of  viewpoint  on  pending 
issues; 

By  participating  In  the  economlc-soclal- 
legal  Institutional  framework  In  which  ac- 
tion takes  place  for  public  or  private  Invest- 
ment; 

By  seeking  knowledge  to  foster  better  de- 
cisions— knowledge  as  to  otir  environment 
and  consequences  of  our  tampering  with  It; 
knowledge  of  our  society  and  Its  processes; 
By  breaking  down  narrow  technical  spe- 
cialization or  parochial  self  Interests,  to  see 
the  forest  rather  than  the  trees,  to  couple 
together  better  the  producers  of  technical 
knowledge   and  consumers. 

In  dealing  with  these  Issues,  every  skill  of 
the  engineering  profession  will  be  needed. 
But  so  will  its  leadership. 

C.  P.  Snow  has  written  that  the  engineers, 
"the  people  who  made  the  hardware,  who 
used  existing  knowledge  to  make  things  go, 
were  .  .  .  Interested  in  making  their  machine 
work,  but  indifferent  to  long-term  social  con- 
sequences." James  Klllian,  the  late  Presi- 
dent's Hsenhower's  science  advisor,  has  vwlt- 
ten  "The  engineer's  concern  for  social  prob- 
lems must  grow  steadily  as  his  work  affects 
society  more  profoundly."  And  Whltlock  and 
Edlngton  before  the  ASEE  have  said,  the 
problems  are  those  whose  answers  are  not 
found  In  engineering  courses,  but  those 
which  concern  people,  sociological  needs, 
esthetic  Judgments  and  political  decisions. 
"The  complexity  of  our  society  today  makes 
an  engineer  who  cannot  handle  such  prob- 
lems not  only  limited  but  dangerous." 

Our  society  does  not  seem  to  appreciate 
that    Its    affluence    now    permits    collective 


technology  to  our  major  social  problems,  yet 
we  don't  have  a  way  of  doing  this.  For  a  long 
time,  for  example,  we  used  engineering  to 
protect  man  against  his  environment.  Now 
we  must  also  consider  how  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment from  man. 

In  closing,  let  me  recall  for  you  that  there 
is  a  new  Interest  In  the  engineering  profes- 
sion that  was  generated  by  studies  in  the 
arena  of  technology  assessment,  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Daddario  and  emphasized  In 
the  recent  Presidential  study  of  national 
goals.  This  concept  is  sure  to  gain  momen- 
tum as  we  recognize  that  technologies  cre- 
ated to  accomplish  some  particular  purpose 
develop  such  potency  that  they  produce  se- 
vere unwanted  side  effects.  A  powerful  and 
objective  analytical  capability  is  thus  re- 
quired to  study  and  anticipate  these  conse- 
quences— thviE  to  provide  the  decision-maker 
In  government  or  Industry  with  options — to 
weigh  future  plans  or  arrest  initial  techno- 
logical developments  before  they  reach  a 
momentum  such  that  correction  is  expen- 
sive or  politically  difficult,  or  both. 

To  perform  such  assessments  will  require 
both  intellect  and  institutions  to  synthesize 
social  needs  and  priorities  with  technical  In- 
formation— to  match  engineering  prowess 
with  wisdom. 

Some  engineers  already  perform  this  func- 
tion. Pew,  however,  have  the  breadth  of  train- 
ing or  interests  to  rank  as  technologists.  Pew 
raise  their  voices  publicly  and  many  seem 
timid  to  provide  even  privately  to  their  man- 
agement early  warning  of  unintended  or  un- 
anticipated Influences  of  technology. 

It  should  be  clear  that  technology  assess- 
ment Is  Just  what  coastal  management  au- 
thorities in  each  state  will  have  to  perform 
on  a  systematic  basis. 

This  raises  an  enigmatic  and  challenging 
question  as  to  whether  the  country — or  our 
profession — Is  prepared  for  this  new  role. 

This  profession  must  respond  to  this 
challenge. 


Mr. 


YULETIDE  IN  PRISON 
GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    as 


Christmas  approaches  and  the  cities  of 
America  are  brightly  lighted,  spreading 
cheer  throughout,  it  behooves  us  to  re- 
member hundreds  of  Americans  for 
whom  there  will  be  no  joy  this  Yuletide — 
the  Americans  held  prisoner  in  South- 
east Asia. 

At  this  Christmas  season  families  of 
American  prisoners  at  least  have  one 
reason  to  be  encouraged — as  compared 
with  Christmas  seasons  in  the  past.  In 
previous  years  the  families  were  beset 
by  the  desolate  feeling  that  few  cared. 
Now,  however,  they  know  that  many  fel- 
low Americans  reaUy  do  care;  and  fol- 
lowing the  courageous  but  imsuccessful 
rescue  effort  they  know  that  their  Gov- 
ernment really  cares. 

The  famDies  have  been  buoyed  by  the 
knowledge  their  Nation,  indeed,  is  deeply 
concerned  about  freeing  the  prisoners. 
This  is  hardly  a  substitute  for  having 
their  husbands,  sons  or  fathers  back 
home;  but  the  knowledge  does  add  to 
their  store  of  courage  to  face  the  future. 


BIG  THICKET  PETITIONERS  FOR  A 
200,000-ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  TOP  4,000  MARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  ranks  of  the  active  and  concerned 
Americans  who  are  petitioning  for  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  of  200,000  acres 


the  addition  of  more  than  2,900  signa- 
tures received  in  my  recoit  mail.  These 
citizens  and  thousands  of  other  like- 
minded  Americans  are  united  in  their 
goal  of  preventing  this  great  wilderness 
area  from  being  reduced  to  cutover 
lands.  The  Big  Thicket,  which  once 
spanned  over  3  Va  million  acres,  has  quite 
literally  been  cut  down  to  less  than 
300,000,  and  each  day  that  this  attrition 
continues  unabated,  the  Thicket  suffers 
the  loss  of  another  50  precious  acres.  This 
nationwide  citizen  support  is  therefore 
both  critical  and  timely.  With  it,  this 
hard  fought  battle  to  save  one  of 
America's  greatest  remaining  wilderness 
areas  may  be  won. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  synopsis  of  these  11  addi- 
tional petitions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petttion 

We  the  undersigned  believe  and  wish  that 
200,000  acres  of  the  wilderness  and  virgin 
forest  area  described  commonly  as  the  Big 
Thicket  be  s:t  aside  and  reserved  as  a  na- 
tional p>ark  and  that  these  acres  be  adjoin- 
ing each  other  and  that  as  a  wilderness  area 
these  200,000  acree  be  designated  as  the  Big 
Thicket  and  that  the  Big  Thicket  as  a  na- 
tional park  be  presen-ed  and  protected  by 
the  laws  which  govern  the  protection  of  other 
national  parks  as  set  Eislde  by  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Synopsis  of  Signatures  Received 
from  the  denton,  tex.,  area 
Pat  Jeter,  Martin  Shockley,  William  E. 
Hendrex,  Kenneth  J.  Kinslow,  Kara  Lee  Sel- 
man,  Gary  M.  Faw,  Michael  Louis,  Paul  Lewis, 
Dorothy  Oopening,  John  Nunnally,  Dawn  S. 
Pettlt,  Dale  Graham,  R.  B.  Escue.  Jr.,  B. 
Dwaln  Vance,  J.  R.  Sybert,  Kathy  Baldwin, 
Joseph  R.  Spradlln,  Frederick  G.  Gaffrey  m, 
Myrin  Marcum,  Peter  A.  Gunter,  Linda  J. 
Castle,  Jim  Van  Dorn,  Joseph  HoUey,  Frank 
M.  Rachel,  C.  Holmes,  James  Whlttlngton, 
Larry  D.  Justlss,  Darlene  Graham,  A  vena 
Ward,  Cynthia  Raff,  Ronald  Spleker,  Pat 
Stanley  and  1,632  others. 

FROM  THE  FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  AREA 

Virginia  Groody  and  82  others. 

FROM  THE  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO.,   AREA 

John  H.  Stade  and  67  others. 

FROM  THE  ENID,  OKLA.,  AREA 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Simpson  and  51  others. 

FROM    THE    GAINESVILLE,    TEX.,    AREA 

William  C.  Stanley  and  92  others. 

FROM  THE  RICHARDSON,  TEX.,  AREA 

Julie  French  and  30  others. 

FROM  THE  DALLAS,  TEX.,  AREA 

Dr.  Wayne  Meyers,  John  M.  WilUamB,  P.  M. 
Jaques  and  398  others. 

FROM   THE   SIERRA   CLUB   OF   DALLAS,   TEX. 

Richard  C.  Blue  and  15  others. 

FROM  THE  COSA   MESA,  CALIF.,   AREA 

Kenneth  S.  Croker  and  63  others. 

FROM  THE  LAS  VEGAS,  N.  MEX.,  AREA 

Elmer  W.  Schooley  and  69  others. 

FROM     WEATHERFORO     COLLEGE,     WEATHXRFOBD, 
TEX. 

Cassle  easier  and  149  others. 

FROM   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  TENNESSEE, 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Dr,  Phillips  Hamlin  and  65  others. 

FROM  THE  FULLERTON,  CALIF.,  AREA 

Keith  X.  Robins.  MJJ.  and  126  other*. 
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Ml .  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  indeed 
a  fuiiny  world  we  live  in. 

A  month  ago  we  held  national  elec- 
tions   The  issue  for  the  Democrats  was 
employment  or  rather   unemployment. 
Members  of  this  body  campaigned 
agaidst  the  administration's  record  on 
^mplojTnent  problem. 

Republicans  will  not  return  be- 
of  that  problem. 

of  us  agree  that  unless  the  prob- 

solved.  it  will  be  an  issue  in  1972. 

yet.  just  last  week,  52  Senators 

that  jobs  and  employment  are 

rfeally  that  important,  so  they  voted 

atolish  jobs  for  150,000  working  men 

1  Tomen. 

,',  of  course,  they  will  not  own  up  to 

They    will    talk    instead    about 

and  environment  and  about  all 

tkoney  saved.  They  will  talk  about  a 

victory  over  technology. 

President,  yesterday  was  no  victory 

technology.  It  was  a  loss  for  the 

and  a  loss  for  America.  It  was  a 

jobs  and  pay  at  the  holiday  season 

),000  Americans  who  want  to  work. 

family  assistance  plan  in  the  world 

ipake  up  for  that  loss,  no  unemploy- 

compensation,  no  welfare. 
i.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
If  a  victory  over  technology  and 
progdess  is  won  at  the  expense  of  human 
welfare,  is  it  a  victory? 
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PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obviolis  from  the  latest  statement  on  the 
of  the  economy  put  out  by  the  ad- 
minis  tration  that  it  is  becoming  more 
orri;d  about  the  recession  we  are  in. 
executive  branch  is  beginning  to 
^bout  expansionary  policy  needed  to 
the  rising  unemployment  rate 
he  sagging  economy.  Part  of  the 
admi:  listration's  problem  has  been  Its 
failuie  to  recognize  the  economic  facts 
of  llf« . 

Syl/ia  Porter's  column  in  the  Wash- 
ingtoi  Star  of  December  1  puts  very 
clear!  y  and  succinctly  the  actual  state  of 
economic  recession  caused  by  present 
admi]  listration  policies.  I  am  sure  other 
Mem1>ers  of  Congress  will  want  to  read 
c  )lumn,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
consent  that  the  column  be  printed 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


Porter  notes  that  the  present  re- 
,  now  in  its  17th  month,  is  the 
of  any  of  the  five  business  down- 
since  World  War  II.  Administra- 
icies,  she  points  out,  have  had  less 
on  inflation  than  in  any  of  the 
drevious  recession.  She  says : 

1  act.  the  upsurge  In  prices — prices  at 
wholesale  level  and  touching  the  cost  of 
-has  been  by  far  the  sharpest  recorded 
post-war  recession  period. 


An;  claims  that  the  "Game  Plan"  is 
working  would,  she  stresses  turn  "the 
credit  ility  gap  into  a  credibility  chasm," 
and  sne  points  to  the  "nightmare  com- 
binat:  on  of  climbing  unemployment,  still 
sharpy  rising  prices,  sluggish  business 
activi;y,  fading  profits,  spreading  bank- 
ruptc  es  and  Wall  Street  disasters  .  .  ." 


She  cites  a  renowned  economist,  Martin 
Gainsbrugh  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  as  indicating  that  if, 
as  seems  likely,  there  is  no  real  growth 
in  1970,  it  will  be  "the  first  occasion  since 
1938." 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  sec- 
ond "Inflation  Alert"  would  have  ad- 
dressed itself  to  these  problems.  Instead, 
I  can  only  find  the  repetition  of  the  same 
old  cliches.  The  administration  refuses  to 
adopt  a  well-rounded  set  of  economic 
policies  which  would  permit  us  to  proceed 
expeditiously  to  high  employment,  and 
steady  growth  without  inflation.  While 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  should  be 
more  expansionary  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  is  a  crying  need  for  wage  and 
price  guidelines  and  selective  credit  con- 
trols to  assure  the  American  people  that 
inflation  will  not  resume  its  accelera- 
tion, and  indeed,  that  prices  can  be  sta- 
bilized while  we  seek  our  major  goals 
of  resumed  growth  and  full  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Branoino  It  a  Becession 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  "recession"  of  1969-70  Is  now  begin- 
ning Its  17th  month.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  not  jret  called  It  by  its  obvious  name 
nor  has  it  been  formally  designated  a  re- 
cession by  private  authorities  either,  but 
that  Is  what  it  Is. 

In  fact,  it  already  Is  the  longest  of  any  of 
the  five  business  downturns  since  World  War 
n.  The  table  below  In  this  column  will  doc- 
ument that. 

The  recession  of  1969-70.  created  by  ad- 
ministration policies  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  curb  the  inflation  spiral,  so 
far  has  had  less  impact  on  Inflation  than 
any  of  the  four  previous  postwar  recessions. 

In  fact,  the  upsurge  in  prices — prices  in 
general,  at  the  wholesale  level  and  touching 
the  cost  of  living — has  been  by  far  the 
sharpest  recorded  In  any  postwar  recession 
period. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  White  House 
would  not  admit  this  Is  a  recession  during 
the  election  campaigns. 

But  the  elections  are  over  and  1972  Is  a 
long  way  off.  The  administration  cannot 
continue  pretending  indefinitely  that  what 
is  Is  not — even  in  the  fuzzy,  unscientific 
world  of  modern  economics  and  politics. 

Nor  can  the  non-profit  Independent  re- 
search organization  which  dates  business  cy- 
cle turning  points,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  delay  much  longer. 
Other  prestigious  non-profit  research  orga- 
nizations are  not  that  shy  and  they  are  going 
on  the  line.  Martin  R.  Gainsbrugh,  chief 
economist  of  The  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  for 
instance,  puts  the  start  of  the  1969  recession 
in  July  1969,  because  that  Is  the  month  in 
which  Industrial  production  reached  Its  peak 
at  an  index  of  174.6.  This  index  Is  now  at 
162.3,  off  7  percent. 

Nor  at  this  stage  can  any  administration 
spokesman  honestly  claim  the  "game  plan" 
for  economic  stability  worked  as  plotted  In 
1970 — not  without  turning  the  credibility 
gap  into  a  credibility  chasm.  A  nightmare 
combination  of  climbing  unemployment, 
still  sharply  rising  prices,  sluggish  business 
activity,  fading  profits,  spreading  bankrupt- 
cies and  Wall  Street  disasters  is  hardly  a 
successful  game  plan! 

As  of  Dec.  1,  here  is  a  blue-print  for  the 
1969-70  recession  to  date.  Prices  are  annual 
rates,  latest  reporting  date. 


Recession  cycles 

Months 
duration 

Movember  1948  to  October  1949 

n 

July  1953  to  August  1954 

13 

July  1957  to  April  1958.... 

9 

May  1960  to  February  1961 

9 

July  1969  to  December  1970 

17 

Percent 

Recessions 

Prices  as 

whole 

Cost  of 
living 

November  1948  to  October  1949.... 
July  1953  to  August  1954     .  . 

-1.7 
+1.2 
+1.7 
+1.2 
+4.3 

-2.0 
+2  1 

July  1957  10  April  1958 

+2.2 

May  1960  to  February  1961 

July  1969  to  December  1970 

+1.0 
+6.0 

Now,  signs  are  increasing  that  the  1967-70 
recession  is  starting  to  ease  up — refiectlng 
the  easing  of  credit,  the  stimulating  budget 
deficit,  spurs  to  housing.  Now,  signs  also 
are  increasing  that  there  will  be  some  further 
slowing  of  the  pace  of  price  rise  in  1971. 

But  as  far  as  1970  Is  concerned,  Gainsbrugh 
flgfures  that  this  year  may  be  marked  by  no 
real  growth  (dollar  growth  minus  the  con- 
tribution of  price  increases)  at  aU,  "the  first 
such  occasion  since  1938." 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  Friday  night  concerning 
the  state  of  the  economy  had  a  note  of 
optimism  that  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ported, but  that  was  largely  overlooked. 

It  should  be  stressed,  for  Instance,  that 
the  President  is  confident  that  the  worst 
of  inflation  is  over  and  that  this  is  proved 
by  the  lowered  rise  in  the  consumer  price 
index,  the  lower  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
and  the  lowering  of  interest  rates. 

It  is  also  important  to  call  attention  to 
the  President's  very  cogent  remark 
about  unemplojTnent.  The  fact  is  that 
unemployment  is  at  the  level  of  the  first 
half  of  the  1960's — the  Kennedy  years— 
before  the  Vietnam  war  buildup  began. 

The  President  is  devoting  long  hours 
to  the  problems  of  the  economy  and  em- 
ployment. He  has  held  to  a  flexible  course 
that  he  is  convinced  is  the  right  course 
for  the  long  run — a  course  that  is  slowly 
but  surely  proving  to  be  the  right  one. 

Surely,  If  he  had  more  actual  support 
and  less  political  criticisms  from  poten- 
tial candidates  for  President  and  the  pro- 
fessional doomsayers  In  the  other  party, 
he  would  make  progress  even  faster. 

The  shame  of  it  Is  that  nearly  every 
family  in  America  has  been  affected  to- 
day by  the  faulty  fiscal  policies  of  the 
1960's.  and  much  of  the  President's  op- 
position is  more  Interested  in  shifting 
the  blame  than  In  remedying  the  trouble. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  is  not  to  be  deterred  or  disheartened 
by  those  efforts. 

Nor  is  he  yielding  to  pressure  to  take 
the  steps  of  wage  and  price  control  ad- 
vocated by  those  who  have  no  faith  In  a 
free  economy. 

The  President  has  laid  out  the  problem 
and  his  policies  for  dealing  with  it.  Now 
he  needs  the  support  of  business,  labor, 
and  political  leaders. 


MAIL   CONCERNING   GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  HAS  INCREASED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  genocide  convention  was  ordered  re- 
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ported  to  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  my  mail  on  this  subject 
has  increased  tremendously.  I  am  also 
happy  to  note  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  who  are  writing  to  me  on  this 
subject  are  very  much  in  favor  of  U.S. 
ratification  of  this  treaty  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

For  example,  last  week  I  received  a 
letter  of  particular  note  from  the  "Emma 
Lazarus  Federation  of  Jewish  Women's 
Clubs."  This  organization,  which  urged 
me  to  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide,  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  letter  Is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emma  Lazabus  Federation 
OP   Jewish   Women's   CLtrBS, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  1,  1970. 
Honorable  William  Proxmiee, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Emma  Lazarus  Federation 
of  Jewish  Women's  Clubs,  a  national  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  principle  of  ethnic, 
racial  and  religious  freedom,  strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion to  punish  the  crimes  of  Genocide. 

As  Jevrtsh  women  we  especially  feel  that  It 
Is  our  obligation  to  call  upon  our  nation  to 
Inscribe  Its  name  to  this  United  Nations 
Convention.  The  memory  of  six  million  of  our 
Jewish  people  and  the  millions  of  others 
who  were  victims  of  the  Hitler  holocaust  de- 
mands that  we  Join  the  rest  of  humanity  in 
outlawing  this  most  heinous  of  crimes. 

Last  year  our  Federation  presented  to  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  signa- 
tures of  60,000  Americans  requesting  speedy 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
our  Government. 

After  20  years  of  delay  this  document  Is 
before  the  august  body  of  the  United  States 
Senate  for  debate  and  vote.  We  hope  you 
will  vote  for  the  ratification  of  this  document 
and  thus  end  the  long  delay  in  joining  the 
75  other  nations  of  the  world  who  have  al- 
ready signed  this  treaty  to  protect  human 
rights. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Leah  Nelson,  President, 
Emma  Lazarus  Federation  of  Jewish 
Women's  Clubs. 


DEATH  OF  EDWARD  KANE    (E.  K.) 
FERNANDEZ 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  less  and  great 
sadness  that  I  pay  final  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  Hawaii's  most  color- 
ful and  outstanding  businessmen — Ed- 
ward Kane  (E.  K.)  Fernandez,  a  human- 
itarian of  great  influence  in  the  enter- 
tainment and  business  circles  of  Hawaii 
for  over  half  a  century.  He  would  have 
been  87  on  December  14. 

E.  K.  Fernandez  was  as  legendary  a 
figure  as  modem  Hawaii  has  produced. 
His  career  in  the  Aloha  State  was  as 
colorful  and  inspiring  as  the  life  he  made 
for  himself  in  the  land  he  loved  so 
dearly. 

"E.  K.,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
called  by  his  family  admirers  and  asso- 
ciates, enjoyed  a  career  which  covered 


Hawaii's  transition  from  a  monarchy  to 
a  territory  to  the  50th  State.  He  was 
bom  on  December  14,  1883,  in  Honolulu, 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Minerva  Fer- 
nandez. 

As  an  outstanding  and  dedicated  show- 
man, E.  K.  Fernandez  brought  laughter 
to  millions  of  children  and  adults  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  rightly 
earned  the  title,  "P.  T.  Bamum  of  the 
Pacific,"  by  his  record  of  "firsts,"  by  his 
phenomenal  volume  of  business,  and  by 
the  multitude  of  people  he  entertained. 
He  was  a  successful  showman  for  57 
years,  taking  his  circuses  and  carni- 
vals to  the  Orient  as  well  as  the  main- 
land. 

As  a  farsighted  and  innovative  show- 
man, he  brought  the  first  movie  projector 
to  Hawaii,  set  up  the  first  movie  theater 
chain,  and  introduced  the  first  merry- 
go-round  and  ferris  wheel.  For  over  half 
a  century,  he  was  the  leader  of  show 
business  in  the  Pacific  area. 

In  1913,  E.  K.  Fernandez  brought  the 
first  sound  picture  to  Hawaii  and  2  years 
later  he  staged  his  first  big  circus — a 
show  with  20  performers  and  six  ani- 
mals. E.  K.  was  quick  to  realize  the 
potentials  of  vaudeville,  and  his  first 
performing  act  was  a  skating  bear  which 
made  the  rounds  of  the  plantations  tied 
to  a  wagon. 

In  some  ways,  E.  K.  Fernandez  was 
more  strait-laced  than  P.  T.  Bamum, 
although  the  two  abhorred  indecency 
and  fraud.  E.  K.  once  said: 

I  don't  like  liquor,  I  dont  like  anything 
dirty  and  I  dont  like  anything  crooked. 

He  was  well-known  as  a  devoted  Mor- 
mon who  was  fair  and  generous  with  his 
circus  workers  and  entertainers,  and  fair 
to  lus  customers. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  and  to  his  count- 
less numbers  of  friends  and  admirers, 
E.  K.  Fernandez  will  always  live  in  our 
hearts  as  a  humanitarian  who  had  a  big 
heart.  He  will  be  long  remembered  as  the 
man  who  gave  more  generations  of  Ha- 
wailans  more  fun,  laughter,  and  good 
times  than  anyone  in  Hawaii's  history. 

Besides  being  looked  upon  and  re- 
vered as  an  outstanding  citizen,  E.  K. 
Fernandez  was  recognized  as  the  Father 
of  the  Year  in  the  entertainment  field 
in  1963  and  was  honored  that  same  year 
by  the  Showmen's  League  of  America 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Fairs  &  Expositions.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  title  of  Humanist  by  the  Roslcrucian 
Order  in  1962. 

E.  K.  Fernandez  is  survived  by  his 
charming  wife.  Rose,  whom  he  married  in 
1933.  Other  survivors  include  four  chil- 
dren of  his  first  marriage:  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Nobriga,  and  three  sons,  Ed- 
win, Jr.,  Walter,  and  Dr.  Leabert  Fer- 
nandez. The  two  children  from  his  sec- 
ond wife  Rose  include  a  son,  Kane  S.  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  Price  Porter. 

Mr.  President,  Hawaii  and  her  people 
have  lost  a  most  active,  civic-minded, 
and  distinguished  citizen  and  showman, 
E.  K.  Fernandez'  passing  is  mourned  by 
the  host  of  friends  he  made  during  his 
lifetime  of  selfless  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  commimity  and  State. 

Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  sorrowful  aloha  to  his  be- 
loved wife,  Rose,  and  to  his  family  in 
their  bereavement. 


THE  THREAT  OF  PROTECTIONISM 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
emergence  of  the  greatest  Interest  group 
of  them  all — the  American  consumer. 

For  years — perhaps  throughout  most 
of  history — the  consumer  has  been  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  the  exercise 
of  his  rightful  power.  Caveat  emptor: 
Let  the  buyer  beware.  And  the  American 
consimier  has  suffered  deteriorating 
services,  shoddy  quality,  imsafe  prod- 
ucts, and  the  crass  and  often  deceptive 
manipulation  of  his  demand  and,  most 
of  aU,  iTsing  prices  which  made  a  mock- 
ery of  competition. 

When  I  say  that  the  consumer  is 
"coming  of  age,"  I  refer  to  the  great 
interest  and  the  occasional  success  in 
recent  years  in  passing  product  safety 
legislation,  in  advancing  the  notion  oT 
consumer  class  action  suits,  and  In  a 
growing  mood  of  public  anger  coupled 
with  a  most  encouraging  willingness  to 
put  this  anger  to  work  through  the  po- 
litical process. 

But  there  is  one  matter  now  before 
the  Congress  which  may  have  more  sig- 
nificance— and  potential  danger — to  the 
consumer  than  any  legislation  we  have 
seen  this  Congress. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  trade  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  violently  and  unequivocally 
anticonsumer. 

Under  the  guise  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can jobs,  it  threatens  to  unleash  a  world 
trade  war  which  could  only.  In  the  end. 
damage  the  American  dollar,  seriously 
retard  the  economic  growth  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  and  jeopardize  the 
livelihood  of  millions  of  farmers  and 
workers  dependent  upon  exports. 

But  its  most  pernicious  impact  will  be 
upon  the  consumer.  And  that  means  upon 
just  about  all  of  us. 

Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's  Si>e- 
clal  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
called  the  bill  as  currently  written  "the 
most  significant  'anti-consumer'  legisla- 
tion now  In  the  Congress." 

The  highly  respected  Consumers  Union 
states  that — 

Shoe  and  textile  quotas  would  Inevitably 
cause  sharp  price  Increases  which  would  se- 
riously affect  every  family's  budget. 

The  American  Retail  Federation,  rep- 
resenting nearly  800.000  retail  stores 
through  their  State  and  national  trade 
associations,  estimates  that  shoe  and 
clothing  prices  would  rise  by  anjrwhere 
from  15  to  25  percent  with  the  imposition 
of  legislated  quotas. 

And  Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor, 
Andrew  Brimmer,  has  estimated  that 
quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles  could  cost 
the  American  consumer  $3.7  billion  a 
year  by  1975 — $1.8  billion  extra  for  his 
clothes  and  $1.9  billion  for  his  shoes. 

That  is  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
the  Government  Is  now  spending  on 
health — more  than  all  our  foreign  aid 
programs — almost  as  much  as  we  are 
now  spending  on  all  Federal  assistance 
to  communities  and  housing. 

That  Is  like  a  tax  of  over  $66  per  fam- 
ily— and  the  most  regressive  possible 
kind  of  tax  falling  most  heavily  on  the 
poorest  families  which  buy  most  of  the 
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low  cost  shoes  suid  clothing.  For  sheer 
reg  ressivity,  in  fact,  this  would  be  the 
most  imaginative  tax  since  the  French 
kiEgs  put  a  tax  on  salt  that  ultimately 
cost  the  heads  of  most  of  the  French 
ari  itocracy. 

let  there  be  no  mistake.  No  one  that 
I  have  heard  pointing  out  the  potential 
dis  ister  of  this  trade  legislation  is  un- 
mi:  idf ul  of  our  troubled  industries  or  im- 
coi  cerned  over  today's  unemployment.  I 
thiik.  my  own  record  will  show  that  I 
pla  ce  high  employment  and  fair  wages  to 
the  American  worker  above  practically 
an;'  other  national  goal  or  Federal  re- 
spc  risibility. 

Hut  economic  justice  is  hardly  served 
by  a  measure  which  can  only  fan  the 
fir(  s  of  inflation,  rob  the  weekly  paycheck 
beiore  it  gets  out  of  the  envelope,  and 
fal  most  heavily  upon  those  least  able 
to  )ay. 

'  "he  quotas  on  textiles  alone,  for  ex- 
am pie,  will  roll  back  about  $400  million 
wo  th  of  imports  at  foreign  imit  prices. 
Wi;h  the  addition  of  transportation 
costs,  import  duties — which  are  already 
veri^  high  on  many  apparel  items — and 
im  )orter's  markups,  the  wholesale  price 
value  of  excluded  merchandise  would  be 
fro  m  $700  to  $800  million.  This  will  deny 
abdut  $1.4  bUlion  worth  of  merchandise 
to  ;he  American  consumer.  Much  of  this 
merchandise  represents  "discoimt"  ap- 
paiel,  upon  which  our  low-income  con- 
sul lers  are  greatly  dependent. 

'  "o  deny  these  goods  to  the  American 
pu  )lic  means  that  the  consumer  will 
eit  ler  have  to  do  without  or  he  will  have 
to  purchase  comparable  domestically 
pri:ed  goods  at  prices  20  to  40  percent 
hii  her. 

'  Tie  replacement  of  this  $1.4  billion 
wo  th  of  imports  by  domestic  goods  will 
ad(  1  from  S500  to  $700  million  to  the  con- 
sumer's apparel  bill.  The  rollback  of 
abdut  $200  million  of  shoes,  denjdng 
sor  ae  $450  to  $500  million  worth  of  retail 
me  rchandise  to  the  consumer  would  add 
abdut  $450  to  S500  million  to  the  con- 
sul ner's  shoe  bill  assuming  the  imported 
foe  tware  were  replaced  by  domestic 
go(  ds. 

On  these  two  items  alone,  then,  we 
ha  'e  a  conservative  estimate  of  well  over 
a  )illion  dollars  loss  to  the  American 
coi  sumer  simply  on  the  basis  of  replac- 
ing the  lost  imports. 

]  iut  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
inf  ationary  impact  of  these  quotas. 

'  'he  shoes  and  textiles  which  are  al- 
lo^vcd  in  will  tend  now  to  be  the  higher- 
imports,  denying  the  lowest- 
;ed  goods  to  those  who  may  have  no 
otler  means  of  affording  a  second  pair 
shoes  or  a  new  shirt  or  sweater. 

Jhe  prices  on  the  remaining  imported 

will  rise,  since  there  will  no  longer 

any  need  for  vigorous  price  competi- 

to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S. 
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of 
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]  »erhaps  most  important,  the  prices  of 
doi  aestic  goods  will  surely  rise  with  the 
rerioval  of  the  competitive  restraint  of 
Im  )orts.  That,  in  fact,  is  what  our  free 
mz  rket  economic  system  is  all  about.  The 
pri:e  tags  reflect  what  the  traCBc  will 
bes  T.  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the 
coi  isumer  to  go  without  entirely  or  pur- 
chi  ise  another  good  at  a  lower  price.  An 


increase  of  5  to  10  percent  in  the  prices 
of  retail  apparel,  for  example,  would  cost 
the  consumer  $2.5  to  $5  billion  in  clothing 
bills  alone. 

Altogether,  then,  we  can  certainly  look 
forward  to  price  rises  of  $3  to  $4  billion 
in  the  next  few  years  just  on  shoes  and 
apparel  to  pay  for  "relief"  which  our 
Tariff  Commission  has  yet  to  find  justi- 
fied at  any  price. 

But  even  this  would  only  be  part  of  the 
story.  The  oil  industry  also  got  a  piece 
of  the  protectionist  action  in  the  current 
bill.  This  is  not  new  protection;  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  oil  giants  could  reap  any 
more  anticompetitive  benefits  from  im- 
port quotas  than  they  already  have. 
What  the  bill  does,  for  some  reason 
which  I  have  yet  to  comprehend,  is  to 
lock  in  the  current  oil  quotas  system, 
removing  the  discretion  the  President 
now  has  for  abandoning  the  quota  sys- 
tem in  favor  of  some  other  system,  such 
as  tariffs,  for  assuring  our  national  in- 
terest in  a  continuing  supply  of  domestic 
oil. 

The  President's  own  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Imports  last  year  recommended  just 
such  a  switch — from  a  quota  to  a  tariff 
system — primarily  for  the  good  of  the 
American  consumer.  This  task  force 
estimated  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
the  present  quota  system  at  $5  billion 
a  year — some  $29  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota 
alone.  Thus,  the  anticonsumer  trade  bill 
now  before  us  would  make  absolutely 
certain  that  the  consumer  continued  to 
foot  this  absolutely  unnecessary  and 
grossly  unfair  subsidy  to  our  oil 
producers. 

I  have  still  mentioned  only  textiles, 
shoes,  and  oil.  The  floodgates  of  protec- 
tionism have  not  yet  opened.  But  these 
quotas  are  a  great  crack  in  the  dike,  and 
no  one  thinks  that  protectionism  can 
end  with  shoes  and  textiles  alone  receiv- 
ing the  goodies. 

Dozens  of  other  industries  have  been 
waiting  in  the  wings  with  their  cases — 
seeking,  as  always,  to  limit  competition 
from  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer.  Honey  and  mush- 
rooms, ice  skates  and  iron  ore,  wigs  and 
watches,  scissors  and  strawberries,  to- 
matoes and  toys:  These  are  only  a  few 
industries  which  have  been  seeking  the 
kind  of  protection  which  shoes  and  tex- 
tiles managed  to  secure  in  the  pending 
bill. 

But  dozens  of  other  industries  would  at 
least  qualify  for  the  trigger  mechanism  of 
the  pending  bill — goods  such  as  canned 
oysters,  TV's,  eggplants,  nonelectric  bells, 
antibiotics,  crowbars,  zirconium,  caffeine, 
umbrellas,  clothespins,  automobiles,  and 
brass  instruments — plus  106  more  were 
on  such  a  list  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  This  list  contained  between 
$7  and  $8  billion  worth  of  imported 
goods — at  their  foreign  wholesale  prices 
and  probably  double  that  on  the  Ameri- 
can retail  shelves. 

Perhaps,  many  of  these  industries 
would  never  try  for  protection,  and  most 
would  undoubtedly  be  unable  to  demon- 
strate the  injury  criteria.  But  they  all 
do  meet  the  one  mathematical  and, 
therefore,  most  visible,  criterion  for 
tariff  adjustment.  And  it  is  almost  in- 


conceivable, given  the  protectionist's 
foot  in  the  door  through  textiles  and 
shoes,  that  the  Tariff  Conunission  and  the 
President  will  be  able  to  deny  protection 
to  other  industries  seeking  tariffs  and 
quotas  and  meeting  the  trigger  mech- 
anism formula  for  the  growth  of  imports 
relative  to  domestic  consumption. 

We  need  trade  legislation — ^better 
legislation  than  we  now  have  to  carry 
forward  the  spirit  of  the  Kennedy  round, 
but  with  greater  assistance  and  sensi- 
tivity to  problems  of  foreign  dumping, 
declining  industries,  imemployment,  and 
the  protectionism  of  other  countries. 

But  these  ends  can  be  accomplished 
responsibly.  They  can  be  met  with 
legislation  that  does  not  threaten  to  set 
back  the  entire  course  of  world  trade  and 
jeopardize  the  jobs  of  the  millions  of 
American  workers  dependent  upon  our 
$40  billion  worth  of  annual  exports.  And 
a  responsible  and  fair  trade  policy  can 
be  achieved  without  sacrificing  the 
American  consumer  to  shortsighted 
special  interest  protectionism. 

Consmners  of  America :  If  you  are  not 
a  majority,  then  who  is?  Make  yourselves 
heard.  Inflation  has  cost  you  far  too 
much  already.  A  responsible  trade  policy 
needs  your  voice  in  Washington  now.  For 
$3.7  billion,  perhaps  "consumer  power" 
can  truly  come  of  age. 


OIL  PRICES 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  presented  to  the  President's  Oil 
Policy  Committee  in  connection  with  its 
review  of  oil  prices. 

There    being    no    objection,    Senator 
Tower's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Tower 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  my 
views  concerning  the  recently  announced  In- 
creases In  the  price  of  some  crude  oil 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

I  will  assume  that  other  interested  per- 
sons will  submit  to  you,  during  the  course  of 
your  Investigation,  the  ample  statistical  data 
which  documents  the  decreased  levels  of 
operating  profits  of  domestic  oil  exploration 
companies.  I  feel  certain  that  this  data  will 
show  that  decreased  profits  in  this  Industry 
are  the  result  of  the  near  static  price  level 
of  crude  oil  over  the  past  15  or  so  years, 
while  the  costs  of  finding  new  reserves  have 
greatly  increased  during  this  period.  I  believe 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of 
domestically  produced  crude  oil  Is  Justified  to 
restore  this  loss  of  profits. 

But,  there  is  an  even  more  Important  Justi- 
fication for  increasing  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  Our  national  security  is  directly  related 
to  a  strong,  viable  domestic  oil  exploration 
industry. 

I  will  explain  how  an  Increase  In  the  price 
of  crude  oil  affects  our  national  security  by 
stating  and  then  discussing  the  elemental 
concepts  of  this  relationship. 

(1)  Domestic  exploration  for  new  reserves 
of  crude  oil  is  at  a  15  year  low.  Drilling 
activity  can  be  measTired  in  several  different 
ways:  the  number  of  drilling  rigs  In  exist- 
ence, the  number  of  drilling  rigs  actually 
cutting  holes,  the  dollars  Invested  in  drilling 
equipment,  or  the  number  of  feet  of  holes 
drilled,  to  name  some  of  the  metisures  most 
often  used. 
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In  this  instance,  measure  used  Is  unimpor- 
tant because  all  such  measures  show  a 
marked  decline  over  the  past  15  years. 

(2)  The  continued  existence  of  our  do- 
mestic oil  exploration  companies  is  contin- 
gent upon  their  exploring  for  new  reserves 
of  crude  oil.  Each  day,  foxirteen  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  are  consumed  in  this  country.  We 
produce  approximately  10  million  barrels 
per  day  of  this  oil.  New  reserves  of  crude  oil 
must  be  found  to  replace  those  being 
consumed. 

If  the  consumed  oil  is  not  replaced.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  that  we  will  use  up  all  our  pro- 
ducing reserves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  we  possess  only  about  a  9 
year's  supply  of  known  producing  reserves 
of  oil,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
This  is  an  overly  optimistic  figure,  however, 
because  the  rate  of  consumption  is  almost 
certain  to  Increase  in  the  future.  Our  pro- 
ducing reserve  cushion  has  decreased  from 
in  excess  of  a  20  year's  supply  in  the  early 
1960's  to  the  present  level  of  about  9  year's 
supply.  This  9  year  reserve  figure  is  mislead- 
ing in  another  way.  The  flow  of  this  oil  can- 
not be  substantially  increased  above  the 
present  level  of  production.  Not  only  are 
there  physical  limitations,  such  as  lack  of 
additional  pipelines  and  refinery  capacity, 
but  also,  formations  which  contain  the  oil 
can  only  give  up  that  oil  at  certain  ideal 
rates.  If  these  ideal  rates  are  exceeded,  signifi- 
cant percentages  of  oil  will  probably  be  ir- 
retrievable due  to  loss  of  pressure  and  other 
technical  reasons. 

So.  we  probably  have  less  than  a  9  years' 
supply  of  proven  crude  oil  which  we  cannot 
produce  as  fast  as  we  may  need  it.  Without 
additions  to  this  reserve  supply,  it  will  al- 
most certainly  continue  to  decrease. 

(3)  Increasing  the  price  of  crude  oil  in- 
creases the  operating  profits  of  domestic  oil 
exploration  companies. 

This  statement  seems  self-evident. 

But  the  real  issue  Is  whether  the  increase 
Is  large  enough  to  offset  inflationary  and 
other  cost  increases.  Cost  Increases  must  be 
made  up.  These  inflationary  Increases  must 
be  offset  Just  to  get  the  oil  companies  back 
to  normal.  I  feel  that  a  25  cents  per  barrel 
increase  is  not  enough  to  offset  Inflationary 
cost  increases.  This  25  cents  per  barrel  In- 
crease under  investigation  represents  only 
an  8  percent  Increase  In  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  Cost  increases  attributed  to  Inflation 
have  increased  more  than  8  percent.  So,  not 
only  must  operating  profits  Increase,  they 
must  Increase  enough  to  offset  Inflationary 
and  other  cost  Increases. 

(4)  The  amount  of  operating  proflt  of 
domestic  oil  exploration  companies  is  the 
primary  factor  which  determines  the  amount 
of  exploration  for  reserves  of  oil  that  these 
companies  can  perform. 

Oil  exploration  companies  must  finance 
exploration  for  new  reserves  from  one  of  two 
sources:  Invested  capital  or  operating  proflt. 
Thus,  the  amount  which  can  be  invested  is 
limited.  The  primary  source  of  exploration 
funds  is  operating  proflt.  If  operating  profit 
decreases,  the  amount  of  exploration  must 
be  decreased.  Thus,  when  the  management 
of  these  companies  decides  how  much  ex- 
ploration that  they  can  do,  the  primary  fac- 
tor which  determines  this  is  the  amount  of 
operating  profit. 

(5)  It  follows,  therefore,  that  increases  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  are  prerequisites  to  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  exploration  for  new 
reserves  of  oil  and  that  increases  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  should  result  in  Increases  in  ex- 
ploration, if  these  increases  are  large  enough 
to  offset  Increased  costs. 

During  the  1960's  domestic  exploration 
companies  spent  an  average  of  7.2  billion 
dollars  per  year  se.'irchlng  for  new  reserves. 
But  between  now  and  1985,  this  country  will 
consume  approximately  100  million  barrels 
of  oil.  It  Is  estimated  that,  in  order  to  find 


that  quantity  of  new  oil,  expenditures  of 
around  22  billion  dollars  per  year  through- 
out the  1970's  will  have  to  be  made.  Thus, 
our  exploration  expenditures  must  triple. 

(6)  Increased  domestic  exploration  for  oU 
translates  into  increased  productive  capacity. 

The  reason  this  statement  is  true  is  that 
fortunately  this  nation  possesses  the  neces- 
sary physical  ingredients  for  successful  oil 
exploration. 

First,  we  have  the  necessary  undiscovered 
reserves  of  crude  oil.  The  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey estimated  undiscovered  crude  oil  in  place 
exceeded  two  trillion  barrels  of  oil  within  the 
United  States  and  its  continental  shelves  to 
a  depth  of  200  isobaths.  While  our  future 
needs  are  great,  our  reserves  are  greater. 

Secondly,  we  possess  requisite  men,  ma- 
chinery and  technology  to  convert  domestic 
exploration  dollars  into  proven  producing 
capacity.  We  know  this  is  so  because,  until 
very  recently,  this  nation  enjoyed  virtually 
unlimited  supplies  of  crude  oil  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand.  The  availability  of  large 
quantities  of  crude  oil  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  this  nation  holds  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence In  the  world  today.  Abundance  of 
oU  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  we  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  anywhere  on  earth. 

So,  we  have  the  undiscovered  reserves  of 
oil  and  the  means  to  find  them.  Needed  are 
continued  adequate  economic  incentives  In 
the  form  of  operating  profits. 

(7)  Adequate  domestic  oil  producing  ca- 
pacity la  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  security. 

National  security  demands  that  we  have 
available  the  reserves  of  oil  necessary  to  pro- 
pel our  armed  forces  when  needed  and  to 
maintain  the  mobility  which  Is  so  vital  to 
our  military  strength.  But,  national  secu- 
rity, as  it  relates  to  crude  oil,  means  more 
than  that.  It  means,  also,  world-vrtde  bar- 
gaining power.  We  must  maintain  that  Inter- 
national bargaining  strength  which  Is  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  this  nation  can  sup- 
ply Its  own  energy  needs  and  those  required 
to  meet  oiu-  commitments.  Further,  national 
security  includes  the  capability  to  provide 
for  our  vital  industrial  and  consumer  needs. 

It  is  estimated  that  unless  new  reserves 
of  crude  oil  are  found,  we  will  have  used 
up  all  our  surplus  producing  capacity  by 
the  end  of  1971.  This  means  that  Increases 
In  constunptlon  wlU  have  to  be  met  through 
Increased  Imports  of  crude  oil  from  foreign 
countries. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  allow  limited  imports  of  crude  oil  to  meet 
our  needs.  In  1959,  President  Elsenhower 
implemented  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import 
Quota  System.  He  said  that  the  new  system 
was  "designed  to  insure  a  stable,  healthy 
(oil)  industry  in  the  United  States  capable 
of  exploring  for  and  developing  new  hemi- 
sphere reserves  to  replace  those  being  de- 
pleted. The  basis  of  the  new  program  as  the 
certified  requirement  of  our  national  secu- 
rity would  make  it  necessary  that  we  pre- 
serve to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a  vig- 
orous, healthy  p>etroleum  industry  In  the 
United  States." 

President  Elsenhower  correctly  recognized 
the  national  security  aspects  of  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry,  that  there  were  maxi- 
mum safe  import  levels  and  that  to  exceed 
these  levels  would  Impair  the  viability  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  The  Presidents  since 
President  Elsenhower,  have  similarly  recog- 
nized that  vital  relationship.  Thus,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  rely  on  Imports  of  for- 
eign oil  to  the  detriment  of  our  domestic 
Industry. 

The  events  in  the  Near  East  in  the  past 
few  months  have  demonstrated  again  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
strong  domestic  oil  producing  Industry.  The 
relatively  minor  disruptions  in  the  flow  of 
mldeast  oil  produced  serious  repercussions 
around  the  world.  Tet.  the  deficiencies  in 
the  United  States  supply  of  crude  oil  caused 


by  these  disruptions  have  largely  been  mads 
up  by  increasing  the  production  of  oU  In 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  This  higher  level  of 
production  from  secure  domestic  sources 
cannot  be  sustained  Indefinitely.  We  must 
continue  to  add  to  our  producing  reserves. 

(8)  Maintaining  our  national  security  Is 
necessary.  Can  there  be  any  serious  argument 
against  the  concept  of  this  nation's  maintain- 
ing a  strong  iiatlonal  security  posture?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  if  this  nation  re- 
duced its  level  of  national  security  that  other 
hostile  countries  would  not  take  advantage  of 
this  reduced  level  of  security?  In  my  opinion, 
we  must  continue  to  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense posture.  A  vital  link  in  this  posture  is  a 
viable  domestic  oU  Industry. 

(9)  Therefore,  It  follows  from  the  fore- 
going that  Increasing  the  price  of  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oil  Is  necessary. 

I  realize  that  you  already  understand  and 
acknowledge  much.  If  not  all  of  what  I  have 
submitted.  However,  this  Investigation  seems 
an  appropriate  time  and  place  to  review  th*; 
basic  concepts  which  relate  adequate  prices 
of  domestic  crude  oil  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 


HELICOPTERS  FOR  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  in  a  letter  to  the  President, 
I  urged  that: 

Every  helicopter  and  crew  not  now  urgently 
required  In  Vietnam  be  moved  from  the  con- 
filct  to  help  In  the  Pakistani  relief  effort. 
They  should  be  accompanied  by  as  many 
fixed  wing  transport  aircraft  as  can  be  spared 
under  the  same  standard,  for  collection  and 
delivery  of  supplies  to  airfields  nearest  the 
points  of  need. 

I  suggested  further  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  at  least  exploring  the  chance 
that: 

North  Vietnamese  and  National  Liberation 
Front  forces  might  cooperate  to  allow  an 
even  greater  diversion  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case,  through  a  temporary  cease-fire 
or  other  arrangement. 

Both  prior  to  that  time  and  since,  news 
reports  on  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in 
East  Pakistan  have  been  filled  with  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  the  means  to  trans- 
port relief  supplies  to  remote  areas  of 
suffering.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  that  the  death  toll  would  mount 
far  beyond  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
perished  in  the  flood  unless  food,  water, 
Eind  medical  supplies  were  widely  distrib- 
uted within  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

The  most  urgent  need,  in  the  words  of 
Pakistani  Relief  Commissioner  A.  M.  Ani- 
suazzaman,  has  been  "helicopters,  heli- 
conters,  and  helicopters." 

I  understand  that  we  have  some  4,000 
helicopters  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the 
range  of  1,000  mUes  from  East  Pakistan. 
Nearly  2  weeks  after  the  disaster  there 
were  six  U.S.  helicopters  flying  and  four 
being  assembled  in  Pakistan.  None  came 
from  Southeast  Asia.  We  supplied  a  total 
of  10;  other  countries  brought  the  num- 
ber to  something  under  30. 

On  December  2  I  received  a  reply  to  my 
suggestion  from  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  in  which  he  indicated  that 
we  could  supply  helicopters  from  the 
United  States  more  quickly  than  they 
could  be  diverted  from  the  fleld  in  Viet- 
nam. I  do  have  some  doubts  about  one  of 
the  reasons  he  cited  for  that  conclusion — 
that  those  in  Vietnam  would  have  to  be 
taken  apart  for  shipment — in  light  of  the 
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fact  that  at  least  a  portion  of  those  heli- 
copters can  fly  at  speeds  of  at  least  200 
m  les  per  hour,  and  can  be  refueled  in 
fli  ?ht. 

But  in  any  case,  I  appreciate  the  Sec- 
re  ary's  attention  to  my  proposal,  and  I 
wiiit  to  share  his  response  with  Mem- 
b€  rs  of  the  Senate.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
in  ous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  interim  reply  from  the 
"White  House,  dated  November  19,  fol- 
io ved  by  Secretary  Roger's  letter  of  De- 
ce  nber  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
W(  ire  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tub  WarrE  Hoitse, 
Washington,  November  19,  1970. 
Hi  n.  George  McGoveen, 
U.  5.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  This  Is  to  ac- 
kr  owledge  and  tbank  you  for  your  letter  to 
ttiB  President  of  today's  date  regarding  the 
di  ;aster  In  East  Pakistan.  I  shall  call  your 
concern  and  suggestions  to  the  President's 
ea  ■;>•  attention. 

With  cordial  regfards. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  Secret aht  of  State, 
Washington,  December  2. 1970. 
Hi  'n.  George  S.  McGovern. 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  President 
stares  your  deep  concern  over  the  tragic 
rexirts  about  the  disaster  in  East  Pakistan. 
Pi  cm  all  Indications,  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
ni  tural  disasters  In  modem  history. 

Your  support  for  the  moves  that  have  been 
taken  to  meet  the  Immediate  relief  requests 
ol  the  Government  of  Pakistan  Is  apprecl- 
at  Bd.  As  these  have  been  received,  additional 
m  lltary  and  commercial  aircraft  have  been 
se  at  with  food,  medicine,  clothing  and  other 
re  lef  supplies  for  the  victims  of  the  cyclone 
al  )ng  with  the  means  (helicopters  and  boats) 
tc  move  the  supplies  Into  the  disaster  area. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
Administration  is  firmly  committed  to  do 
w  latever  It  can.  both  during  the  Immediate 
er  lergency  relief  phase  and  over  the  longer 
te-m  to  assist  In  reconstruction  and  re- 
hi  blUtatlon  of  the  devastated  area.  This 
■w  11  be  a  long-term  effort  and  will  require 
ccntlnulng  support  from  the  Congress. 

The  suggestion  that  as  many  helicopters 
as  possible  be  moved  from  Vietnam  to  Bast 
Piklstan  was  taken  fully  Into  consideration 
bj  the  Department  of  Defense  when  It  was 
In  Itlally  determined  that  airlift  support  was 
n(  eded.  Evaluation  at  that  time  Indicated 
tl:  at  helicopters  could  be  moved  to  the  dls- 
asier  area  more  quickly  from  the  tJ.S.  than 
fr  )m  the  field  In  Vietnam.  We  were  able  to 
al  -lift  10  helicopters  Into  East  Pakistan  and 
m  ike  them  operational  over  the  disaster  area 
wthln  2-3  days  of  the  request  for  them, 
w  iereas  helicopters  from  Vietnam  would 
hi  ve  had  to  be  removed  from  the  battle- 
fli  Id.  serviced  and  taken  apart  for  shipment. 
W  B  were  prepared  to  send  more  helicopters  If 
tt  e  Government  of  Pakistan  determined  that 
t^  ey  were  needed. 

Our  objective  In  this  entire  operation  Is  In 
tt  e  true  American  humanitarian  tradition  of 
hflplng  sive.  and  sustain,  as  many  I'.ves  as 
p<  sslble.  When  and  if  it  Is  feasible  and  nec- 
es  sary,  we  are  prepared  to  draw  on  our  re- 
scurces  in  the  Pacific  to  aid  In  the  war 
8{  alnst  death  in  East  Pakistan.  For  example, 
a  :ommunlcatlons  support  team  for  the  hell- 
cc  pters  operating  In  East  Pakistan  has  been 
se  nt  from  Vietnam. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  encouragement 
ft  r  the  Administration's  relief  effort.  Your 
s\  ggestlons  are  appreciated  and  your  con- 


cern reflects  the  bipartisan  response  Ameri- 
cans have  always  given  to  others  In  need. 
With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
1  William  P.  Rogers. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE 
GENERATION  GAP 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  prepared  for  the  Thomas  C.  Hen- 
nings  lecture  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chtjrch)  discussed  one  of  our  most 
important  problems,  "Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Generation  Gap." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  many  problems 
in  our  society.  And  like  it  or  not,  our 
foreign  policy  greatly  affects  how  these 
problems  are  met. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  offers  a 
nation  the  opportunity  to  put  the  prin- 
ciples it  expounds  into  practice.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  too  often  policy  falls  short 
of  the  rhetoric,  leading  to  the  disillu- 
sionment of  many. 

And  when  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy goes  wrong,  as  it  has  in  Vietnam,  it 
can  affect  the  priorities  of  a  nation. 
Through  a  series  of  relatively  insignifi- 
cant, almost  private,  decisions,  the 
United  States  slowly  became  embroiled 
in  a  war  which  exposed  the  difference 
between  our  rhetoric  and  our  actions, 
and  cost  over  52,000  young  men  their 
lives  while  crippling  and  maiming  thou- 
sands. It  has  cost  the  U.S.  Government 
over  $135  billion  dollars.  Indeed,  Vietnam 
has  diminished  our  available  resources, 
both  human  and  financial,  to  meet  our 
urgent  domestic  problems. 

Senator  Church  eloquently  sums  up 
the  effects  of  foreign  policy  gone  wrong 
and  suggests  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it.  He  states: 

I  should  think  that  the  lessons  of  Vietnam 
may  have  Just  as  much  Impact  on  young  peo- 
ples' conceptions  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  future  as  the  lessons  of  the  Second 
World  War  had  upon  the  conceptions  of  their 
parents.  Having  witnessed  the  involvement 
of  the  United  States  In  both  great  wars  of 
this  century,  our  contemporary  leaders  drew 
the  conclusion  that  since  we  couldn't  with- 
draw In  isolation  from  the  world,  we  must 
therefore  take  charge  of  It.  Thus  the  United 
States,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
stepped  into  the  vacuum  created  by  the  re- 
ceding European  empires.  Tommy  Adklns  was 
replaced  by  G.I.  Joe;  American  Marines  oc- 
cupied barracks  once  filled  by  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  Though  we  believed  our  mo- 
tives to  be  pure — quite  unrelated  to  the  prac- 
tice of  neocolonialism  with  which  we  stand 
charged — the  obligations  we  assumed  soon 
came  to  exceed  those  of  all  the  old  western 
empires  combined.  The  United  States,  with- 
out much  forethought,  pledged  Itself  to  over- 
see the  vast  regions  once  occupied  by  the 
bankrupt  European  nations.  Overnight,  we 
became  the  policeman,  banker  and  Judge  of 
most  of  the  world. 

In  place  of  the  British  fleet,  the  U.S.  Navy 
took  up  the  deep-water  patrol.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  China  Seas;  American 
troops  were  garrisoned  at  outposts  so  far- 
flung  as  to  dwarf  the  reach  of  Imperial  Rome. 
In  our  zeal  as  self-anointed  protector  of  half 
a  hundred  foreign  governments,  we  retained 
the  draft  to  summon  young  Americans  to 
battle  In  places  they  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, a  compulsory  duty  never  imposed  on 
French  or  British  citizens,  even  at  the  height 
of  their  colonial  power. 


The  obsessive  fear  which  drove  us  to  this 
extremity — the  specter  of  a  monolithic  com- 
munism engulfing  the  globe — has  long  since 
been  shown  to  be  illusory.  Communist  coun- 
tries are  deeply  divided.  President  Nixon  is 
cheered  in  Bucharest  and  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm in  Belgrade.  The  red  titans,  Riissla 
and  China,  hurl  invective  at  one  another  and 
engage  In  sporadic  warfare  along  contested 
borders. 

While  these  developments  outmoded  our 
old  concepts,  we  kept  on  adhering  to  the  same 
engrained  habits  of  thought.  We  continued 
to  see  ourselves  as  the  benevolent  sentinel 
of  what  we  still  call  the  "free  world,"  when 
in  truth  It  is  mainly  comp)osed,  like  the 
Communist  world,  of  despotic  governments 
that  are  the  very  antithesis  of  all  we  stand 
for  as  a  nation. 

So  It  happened  that  American  foreign  pol- 
icy fell  out  of  touch  with  traditional  Amer- 
ican ideals.  In  the  name  of  "pragmatism," 
we  embraced  every  form  of  government  on 
our  side  of  the  tug-of-war.  Their  frontiers 
became  ours  to  defend,  for  which  purpose  we 
stationed  more  than  a  million  soldiers  abroad; 
their  internal  stability  became  ours  to  pro- 
mote, for  which  purpose  we  dispensed  more 
than'uSO-blllion  in  foreign  aid.  To  be  sure, 
we  told  ourselves  we  were  financing  develop- 
ment, but  we  decreed  that  it  must  take  place 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  order. 
Our  principal  concern,  like  that  of  all  pre- 
siding imperial  powers,  became  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo. 

This  objective  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
our  historic  conception  of  ourselves  as  an  ex- 
emplary society.  Americans  who  believe  in 
freedom  at  home  will  not  wed  themselves  for 
long  to  a  foreign  policy  which  supports  des- 
potism In  other  lands.  When  the  United 
States  keeps  sending  arms  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nels who  strangled  freedom  In  democracy's 
home,  when  we  subsidize  the  Fascist  Franco; 
when  we  lavish  money  on  a  dictatorship  In 
Brazil  which  is  known  to  countenance  the 
torture  of  its  own  citizens,  why  in  the  name 
of  decency  are  we  surprised  when  Idealistic 
young  Americans  question  our  purposes 
abroad  and  doubt  our  words? 


The  remedy — the  only  remedy — is  to  bring 
America  home  again,  not  to  a  neolsolatlonlsm 
of  which  I  am  sometimes  accused;  not  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  United  Nations  or  those 
alliances,  such  as  NATO,  which  really  con- 
tribute to  our  security;  not  to  a  condition  of 
military  weakness  which  might  tempt  our 
enemies — but  home  again  to  the  forgotten 
truth  that  the  first  mission  of  the  federal 
government  was  never  to  decide  which  fac- 
tion should  govern  some  little  country  on  the 
fringes  of  China,  but  to  attend  to  the  genuine 
needs  of  the  American  people! 

For  too  long,  our  people's  problems  have 
gone  unattended  here  at  home.  For  too  long, 
our  presidents  have  been  mesmerized  by  the 
quests  of  Caesar.  For  too  long,  our  resources 
have  been  poured  into  distant  lands,  with 
which  we  have  had  no  former  link  or  eco- 
nomic Interest,  no  strategic  stake  or  post- 
colonial  responsibility. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  right  our  priori- 
ties, before  we  exhaust  ovirselves  in  futile 
foreign  adventures,  as  other  great  powers 
have  don3  before  us.  At  song  fests  we  raise 
our  voices  to  sing:  "This  land  is  our  land." 
Well,  it  cries  out  for  more  attention.  Amer- 
ican cities  rot  at  their  cores,  the  countiTrslde 
empties  of  people,  family  farms  disappear. 
Smog  spreads  Its  noxious  mantle,  water 
turns  rancid,  and  the  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal grow  dally  more  severe.  Race  relations 
worsen,  the  streets  are  shamefully  unsafe. 
Crime  breeds  on  addictive  drugs.  And  pov- 
erty persists  amidst  plenty. 

This  gather  crisis  in  our  own  land  bears 
far  more  importantly  on  the  future  of  the 
republic  than  anything  we  have  now,  or 
have  ever  had  at  stalce.  In  Indochina.  Atten- 
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tlon  to  these  festering  problems  on  the 
homefront,  reinforced  by  an  ironclad  re- 
solve to  solve  them,  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  enlist  the  energies,  quicken  the 
interest,  and  restore  the  allegiance  of  the 
doubting  young. 

Such  a  new  direction  requires  a  radical  re- 
vision of  American  foreign  policy.  Massive 
mtervention  in  other  peoples'  affairs  must 
give  way  to  priority  attention  for  our  own. 
Military  adventurism — ^whlch  has  kept  this 
country  engaged  in  marathon  warfare  for  the 
past  30  years — must  be  replaced  with  suf- 
ficient self-discipline  to  restore  our  armed 
forces  to  their  legitimate  role,  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Above  all,  the  American 
foreign  policy  tail  must  stop  wagging  the 
American  dog! 

That  accomplished,  we  could  shift  focus 
back  upon  those  internal  problems  which 
so  deeply  concern  young  pe(^le,  such  as  at- 
taining racial  Justice,  eliminating  poverty. 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  and  humaniz- 
ing our  institutions.  With  credibility,  we 
could  then  beckon  young  people  back  Into 
the  mainstream  of  our  political  process. 

It  is  fitting  that  Senator  Church's 
message  to  those  honoring  Tom  Hcn- 
nings,  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, can  be  summed  up  by  another 
great  American  and  distinguished  Mis- 
souri Senator,  Carl  Schurz,  who  stated 
almost  a  century  ago : 

Our  country,  right  or  virongl  When  right, 
to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  be  nut 
right!  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entirety  of  Senator 
Church's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Policy  and  the  Generation  Gap: 
Thomas  C.  Hennxngs  Lecture,  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec  3 
1970 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Frank  Church,  D.,  Idaho, 
Member,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee) 

Foreign   Policy   and   the   Generation   Gap 

You  do  me  high  honor  in  asking  me  to 
deliver  this  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs,  Jr.  Me- 
morial Lecture.  Having  served  with  the 
Senator  In  the  years  Immediately  preceding 
his  death,  I  remember  well  the  maladies 
against  which  he  fought  during  the  Fifties: 
wiretapping  .  .  .  unprincipled  attacks  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  Justices 
racism  ...  the  filibuster,  the  legislative 
weapon  of  recalcitrance  .  .  .  Juvenile  delin- 
quency . . .  and  many  more. 

Tom  Hennlngs  turned  his  energies,  for  the 
most  part,  ujKin  those  afflictions  which 
plagued  our  own  body  politic.  He  did  so 
during  an  era  when  our  national  leadership 
was  largely  preoccupied  with  external  af- 
fairs. So  his  fight  was  uphill  all  the  way. 
And  when  he  lost  as  he  often  did,  the  thing 
I  would  have  you  remember  about  Tom 
Hennlngs  Is  that  he  never  quit.  He  never 
threw  up  his  hands  and  cried,  "The  system 
must  be  trashed!" 

In  this  connection,  let  me  recite  a  personal 
experience.  A  few  weeks  ago.  I  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh to  address  the  student  body  of  Cr.r- 
negle-McUrn  University.  Though  I  was  well 
recelvod,  two  plalr.clothesmen  accompanied 
me  the  entire  time  I  stayed  on  the  campus, 
and  I  was  given  a  police  escort  back  to  the 
airport.  University  officials  explained — almost 
nonchalantly— that  this  had  become  "stand- 
ard procedure." 

On  returning  to  the  airport  that  evening, 
we  drove  past  the  Hilton  Hotel  In  down- 
to^^Ti  Pittsburgh.  Inside,  hiirllng  verbal 
thunderbolts  at  the  party  faithful,  was  the 
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Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  outside, 
the  hotel  was  surrounded  by  young  people 
shouting  obscenities. 

As  I  flew  back  to  Washlng;ton  In  the  gath- 
ering gloom,  I  kept  turning  over  in  my  mind 
that  memorable  passage  In  President  Nixon's 
Inaugural  address,  delivered  nearly  two  years 
before,  from  the  steps  of  the  nation's  capltol. 

"In  these  difficult  years,"  the  new  Presi- 
dent had  admonished,  "America  has  suf- 
fered from  a  fever  of  words;  from  Inflated 
rhetoric  that  promises  more  than  it  can  de- 
liver; from  angry  rhetoric  that  fans  discon- 
tents Into  hatreds;  from  bombastic  rhetoric 
that  postures  Instead  of  persuading. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another,"  Mr. 
Nixon  had  said,  "until  we  stop  shouting  at 
one  another — until  we  speak  quietly  enough 
so  that  our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our 
voices." 

Today,  22  months  later,  the  shouting  is 
louder  th&n  ever.  We  have  grown  not  closer 
together  but  farther  apart.  Angry  Americans 
clash  in  the  streets,  schools  burn,  armories 
are  sacked,  courtrooms  bombed.  Startling 
numbers  of  policemen  and  firemen  are  shot 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Fanatic  new 
groupings  boast  publicly  that  they  are  wag- 
ing "guerrilla  warfare"  against  their  fellow 
Americans.  Violence  stalks  the  land. 

American  campuses  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  unequalled  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  reports  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest.  This  campus  crisis,  the  com- 
mission declared,  reflects  deep  divisions  in 
American  society  and  Is  seen  In  "violent  acts 
and  harsh  rhetoric  and  In  the  enmity  of  those 
Americans  who  see  themselves  as  occupying 
opposing  camps." 

No  longer  do  we  face  our  problems  togeth- 
er. Instesui  we  divide  Into  minority  blocs 
and  special  Interest  groups;  student  mili- 
tants, hard  hats  and  Black  Panthers,  to 
name  a  few.  Factionalism  Is  so  much  In 
fashion  that  those  who  claim  no  particular 
label  are  lumped  together  in  a  grouping  of 
their  own  and  touted  as  the  "forgotten 
Americans." 

As  the  balkanization  of  our  society  worsens, 
rational  dialogue  across  the  barriers  all  but 
ceases.  "Non-negotiable"  demands  are  leveled 
In  language  foul  from  faces  flushed.  Power 
is  the  ubiquitous  symbol  and  catchword: 
white  power,  black  power,  red  power,  student 
power,  flower  power. 

Intolerant  slogans  depict  the  ugly  mood: 

"America,  love  it  (my  way)   or  leave  it." 

"Off  the  pigs." 

"Tell  It  to  Hanoi." 

And  on  and  on  and  on. 

With  Job,  the  time  has  come  for  America 
to  implore:  "How  long  will  ye  vex  my  soul 
and  break  me  In  pieces  with  words?" 

n 

The  America  of  my  boyhood  was  a  poorer 
land,  marked  by  breadlines,  bank  failures 
and  Industrial  strife.  Parents  worried  about 
keeping  meat  and  potatoes  on  the  table.  Yet 
I  grew  up  amidst  friendly  neighbors  on  se- 
cure streets.  To  be  sure,  people  took  their 
politics  seriously.  Times  were  hard.  But  I 
can't  recall  anybody  who  didn't  believe  his 
country  was  the  greatest  In  the  world.  Fail- 
ure to  stand  up  for  the  national  anthem  was 
imheard  of,  and  never  did  I  witness  disre- 
spect for  the  flag. 

This  underlying  belief  In  the  American 
system — call  it  old-fashioned  patriotism  If 
you  will — filled  our  history  and  literature 
"We  are  acting  for  all  mankind."  Taomas 
Jefferson  had  proclaimed,  and  WsTt  Whit- 
man, poet  of  a  self-confldent  republic,  had 
written : 

"Myself,  I  sing.  A  single,  separate  person, 
and  praise  the  word,  'democracy.'  " 

Yes,  when  I  was  growing  up,  nearly  every- 
one accepted  our  union  as  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  the  world.  Longfellow  had  earlier  as- 
sured us,  from  his  quiet  study  in  Cambridge, 
that  "humanity  with  all  Its  fears,  with  all 


the  hopes  of  future  years,"  hung  breathless 
on  our  fate. 

Pew  doubted  it. 

On  such  readings  did  my  generation  Im- 
bibe the  humane  and  hopeful  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica. Zestfully  they  informed  us  that  our  free 
land  represented  a  new  beginning,  a  sanc- 
tuary of  escape  from  the  ancient  oppressions 
of  Europe. 

Now  I  realize  that  some  of  my  sophisticated 
friends  would  scoff  at  these  recollections. 
They  would  brand  them  maudUn.  They  would 
say  that  such  days  of  innocence.  If  ever  they 
existed,  are  best  put  behind  us.  They  would 
claim  to  be  glad  the  country  has  grown  up  at 
last,  and  that  the  "now"  generation  is  mature 
enough  to  "tell  it  like  It  is,"  having  freed 
Itself  from  the  sentimental  nonsense  and 
mythology  of  the  past. 

These  "sophisticates"  may  be  partly  right, 
but  mostly  they  are  wrong.  They  forget  that 
any  society,  especially  one  composed  of  so 
many  diverse  cultures,  races  and  creeds  as 
our  own.  Is  mortared  together  by  common 
sentiment,  by  a  basic  belief  In  the  decency 
of  Its  purposes,  the  virtue  of  Its  shared  Ideals 
and  the  soundness  of  Its  institutions. 

When  we  turn  scornful  of  these  funda- 
mentals; when  we  lose  respect  for  each  other 
and  grow  definant  of  lawful  authority;  when 
the  accepted  standard  of  conduct  sinks  to  a 
level  no  more  demanding  than  "doing  your 
own  thing,"  then  the  country  starts  to  come 
unstuck. 

That's  what  is  happening  to  us  today. 

That's  why  we're  In  such  deep  trouble. 

m 

The  trouble  stems  from  no  physical  disa- 
bility. Our  economic  system  is  a  cornucopia 
of  goods  and  services  piled  high.  Adult 
Americans  prize  Its  monumental  productiv- 
ity. Our  sights  were  set,  after  all,  during 
6i>arse  years  of  Insecurity  and  depression. 
Small  wonder  that  material  abundance 
should  have  become  the  single-minded  goal 
and  unique  achievement — for  our  generation. 

So  we  tend  to  diagnose  today's  trauma  in 
superficial  and  self-serving  ways.  We  tell 
ourselves  we  have  given  our  children  too 
much.  They  are  sfXJlled.  They  were  raised 
permlsslvely.  It's  all  Dr.  Spock's  fault! 

But,  In  moments  of  reflection,  we  grudg- 
ingly concede  that  our  children  do  have  a 
point.  If  they  reject  the  shopping  centers  as 
the  hallmark  of  American  culture;  if  they 
resent  the  ubiquitous  and  deceitful  adver- 
tisements of  beer,  cigarettes,  cosmetics  and 
deodorants  that  forever  assault  our  eyes  and 
ears;  if  they  object  to  how  we  have  cheap- 
ened our  surroundings  in  an  endless  clutter 
of  billboards  and  neon  signs;  if  they  want 
the  air  pure  again,  and  the  water  running 
clean,  and  the  land  given  a  little  more  lov- 
ing care,  are  they  really  so  awfully  wrong? 

Don't  mistake  these  for  signs  of  sickness. 
These  are  the  symntoms  of  persisting  na- 
tional health.  A  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, knowing  that  it  cannot  add  to  the 
quantity  in  our  lives,  seeks  rather  to  Im- 
prove the  quality.  In  this  they  are  right. 
We  should  pitch  in  and  help  them. 

For  the  generation  gap  which  matters  In- 
volves no  insuperable  disagreement  over  goals, 
nor  does  it  consist  primarily  of  the  different 
life  style  adopted  by  so  many  young  people. 
Indeed,  when  It  comes  to  their  long-term 
beliefs,  their  aspirations  for  their  country,  or 
their  concept  of  ultimate  Justice,  the  views 
of  most  young  people  are  less  different  from 
those  of  their  parents  than  Is  commonly 
supr-oscd. 

The  dangerous  generation  gap,  as  I  see  it, 
has  more  to  do  with  means  than  ends.  Far 
too  many  bright  and  sensitive  college  stu- 
dents are  "turned  off."  Whatever  word  Is 
used  for  describing  their  negative  mood, 
whether  It  be  alienated,  disaffected,  or  disil- 
lusioned, the  fact  Is  that  alarming  numbers 
of  young  Americans  are  losing  faith  In  the 
American  political  process.  They  believe  the 
system  Is  rigged  for  war,  not  peace;  they  sub- 
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1  hat  representative  government  has  lost 

;aUty.  with  only  the  pocketbook  Inter- 

ijoylng  representation,  not  the  people. 

of  all,  they  think  that  their  entreaties. 

voiced  In  the  regular  manner,  go  un- 

and  unheard. 

pervasive  skepticism  about  our  estab- 

polltlcal  order  lies  at  the  very  heart 

malaise  on  campus.  It  makes  the  cop- 

•em   respectable;    It   accounts   for   the 

7lth  which  self-indulgent  pursuits  can 

ju  stifled.  If  nothing  can  be  done  anyway, 

jphy  not  "celebrate"  life?  Why  not  make 

.  beards  and  flowing  locks  the  apparel 

nance  and  dissent?  Why  not  confront 

e  itabllshment?  If  It  won't  yield,  at  least 

be  discomforted.  Why  not? 

3e  are  the  disturbing  questions  stu- 

asked.  The  malady  Is  most  apparent  at 

Isremost  universities,  where  the  faculty 

Is  Infected,  but  It  Is  spreading  rapidly 

gh  ail  our  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 

\  ndermlnlng  confidence  still  further,  en- 

1  glng  coercion  and  Infusing  contempt. 

affliction    Is   to   be    cured,   we   must 

probe  for,  and  eradicate,  the  under- 

causes.  Nothing  less  will  suffice. 
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„  charlatans  hold  that  the  remedy  con- 
of  a  simple  dose  of  discipline,  a  crack- 
on  campus.  It  Is  easy  for  them  to  point 
number  of  disorders  which  apparently 
calletl  for  sterner  measures  than  those  taken. 
l3usly,  no  academic  Institution — or  so- 
for  that  matter — can  long  tolerate  or 
endilre  conditions  of  anarchy.  Force  unloosed 
;  be  met  with  sufficient  counterforce  to 
good  order.  All  law-breakers  must  be 
,.-,  to  account. 

Nevertheless,  while  a  gaping  wound  some- 
requires  a  compress  to  contain  it,  the 
woujid  is  healed,  not  by  the  tape  with  which 
bound,  but  by  the  inner  processes  of 
K>dy.  So.  If  we  are  to  find  the  deep-rooted 
of  our  current  affliction,  we  must  re- 
exaitlne  our  society,  review  our  recent  hls- 
and  reflect  upon  our  charted  course, 
st.irting  place  is  to  recognize  that  today's 
typl  ;al  American  parent  and  disaffected  col- 
sUident  see  the  world  abroad  very  dif- 
ferettly.  The  new  generation  never  perceived 
letnam  the  demons  their  parents  envl- 
Unllke    our    Presidents    who    over- 
the  "lessons"  of  World  War  n,  most 
ve    voung    Americans    never    could 
swallow  Ho "  Chi  ~Minh   as  Adolph  Hitler  In 
disguise,  or  believe  that  our  failure  to  fight 
government  we  propped  up  in  Saigon 
woi4ld  amount  to  another  "Munich."  They 
that  Vietnam  really  had  noliilng  to 
do  tlth  American  secxortty.  the  safety  of  the 
TTni  ted  States  or  the  well-being  of  our  people. 
Inefitably.  they  came  to  view  the  conflict 
.  unwarranted-  Intervention  on  our  p>art 
civil  war  In  Vietnam  which  wasn't  our 


penalty  of  imprisonment  If  they  refuse),  the 
seeds  of  sedition  are  sown.  From  these  roots, 
every  limb  of  authority  is  eventually  chal- 
lenged. Whenever  a  tree  trunk  is  shaken, 
all  the  leaves  tremble.  Once  the  legitimacy 
of  the  government  Is  rejected  on  an  Issue  so 
fundamental  as  an  unacceptable  war,  every 
lesser  institution  of  authority  is  placed  In 
Jeopardy.  Every  sacred  principle,  every  tra- 
ditional value,  every  settled  policy  becomes 
a  target  for  ridicule  and  repudiation.  Cal- 
drons of  anarchy  soon  begin  to  boll. 

Listen  to  what  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest  said  about  the  war.  Dis- 
affected students  see  the  war.  the  commis- 
sion concluded,  "as  a  symbol  of  moral  crisis 
in  the  nation  which,  in  their  eyes,  deprives 
even  law  of  Its  legitimacy  .  .  .  Nothing  U 
more  important  than  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Indochina." 

The  wax's  fall-out  has  debased,  on  a  far 
broader  front,  the  confidence  of  young  peo- 
ple In  their  government.  The  credibility  of 
the  government,  including  the  Presidency  It- 
self, has  been  greviously  Impaired.  Moreover, 
an  awareness  has  developed— never  known 
to  my  generation— that  the  tT.S.  Government 
has  forfeited  its  claim  to  a  morality  above 
that  of  other  governments.  The  napalmlng  of 
defenseless  Vietnamese  villages,  the  devasta- 
tion of  large  areas  by  free-dropping  B-52's, 
the  massacres  at  My  Lai— facts  like  these  pre- 
vent young  Americans  from  sharing  their 
elders'  coveted  belief  in  the  superior  moral- 
ity of  their  country. 

Finally,  a  recognition  Is  forming  that  the 
United  States  can  "lose."  All  American  chil- 
dren learn  from  their  schoolbooks  that  the 
United  States  has  never  lost  a  war.  But  the 
gargantuan  image  of  brave  men.  unlimited 
money  and  massive  modern  technology 
bogged  down  in  a  medieval  quagmire  wUl 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Shattered  lies  the 
myth  of  American  omnipotence  and  all  other 
premises  on  which  we  built  our  foreign  policy 
in  the  years  following  the  Second  World  War. 


tries  are  deeply  divided.  President  Nixon  is 
cheered  in  Bucharest  and  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm In  Belgrade.  The  red  titans,  Russia 
and  China,  hurl  Invective  at  one  another 
and  engage  In  sporadic  warfare  along  con- 
tested borders. 

While  these  developments  outmoded  our 
old  concepts,  we  kept  on  adhering  to  the 
same  engrained  habits  of  thought.  We  con- 
tinued to  see  ourselves  as  the  benevolent 
sentinel  of  what  we  still  caU  the  "free 
world,"  when  in  truth  it  is  mainly  com- 
posed, like  the  Communist  world,  of  despotic 
governments  that  are  the  very  antithesis  of 
all  we  stand  for  as  a  nation. 

So    It    happened    that    American    foreign 
policy   fell    out   of   touch    with   traditional 
American  Ideals.  In  the  name  of  "pragma- 
tism," we  embraced  every  form  of  govern- 
ment on  our  side  of  the  tug-of-war.  Their 
frontiers  became  ours  to  defend,  for  which 
purpose  we  stationed  more  than  a  million 
soldiers  abroad;  their  Internal  stability  be- 
came ours  to  promote,  for  which  purpose  we 
dispensed  more  than  $150-bllllon  In  foreign 
aid.  To  be  sure,  we  told  ourselves  we  were 
financing  development,  but  we  decreed  that 
it  must  take  place  within  the  framework  of 
the   existing   order.   Our   principal   concern, 
like  that  of  all  presiding  imperial  powers, 
became  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 
This  objective  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
our  historic  conception  of  ourselves  as  an 
exemplary  society.  Americans  who  believe  in 
freedom  at  home  will  not  wed  themselves  for 
long    to    a    foreign    policy    which    supports 
despotism  in  other  lands.  When  the  United 
States    keeps    sending    arms    to    the    Greek 
colonels  who  strangled  freedom  in  democ- 
racy's home,  when  we  subsidize  the  Fascist 
Franco;  when  we  lavish  money  on  a  dictator- 
ship In  Brazil  which  is  known  to  counte- 
nance the  torture  of  Its  own  citizens,  why 
m   the   name   of   decency   are   we   surprised 
when   Idealistic   young   Americans   question 
our  purposes  abroad  and  doubt  our  words? 
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does  no  good  to  tell  these  young  people 
"our  will  and  character  are  being 
."  That  we  shall  not  be  humiliated  or 
..^t  our  first  defeat.  They  do  not  believe 
r  ilstaken  war  should  be  won.  They  be- 
lt should  be  stopped.  That,  for  them, 
path  of  honor. 

it  happened  that  Vietnam,  now  the 
lonfeest  war  In  our  history,  severed  the  line 
(  ommunlcation  between  our  generation  of 
political  leaders  and  the  cfimpus  leaders  of 
thought.  The  two  groups  move  on 
dlfjerent    plains:    they    speak    in    different 
ues.  Their  paths  would  never  have  col- 
lided, but  passed  each  other  by  like  ships  In 
night,  except  for  the  war.  For  we  oldsters 
Kl  on  drafting  the  youngsters  to  fight 
which  great  numbers  of  them  couldn't 
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■jTms,  the  disillusionment  of  so  many  col- 
students  in  their  country  and  Its  In- 
utlons  has  its  roots  In  Vietnam.  When 
power  of  the  state  Is  used  to  force  young 
to  fight  a  war  they  believe  to  be  unnec- 
essary, at  best,  and  wrongful,  at  worst  (under 


I  should  think  that  the  lessons  of  Vietnam 
may  have  Jvist  as  much  impact  on  young  peo- 
ples' conceptions  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  future  as  the  lessons  of  the  Second 
World  War  had  upon  the  conceptions  of  their 
parents.  Having  witnessed  the  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  both  great  wars  of 
this  century,  our  contemporary  leaders  drew 
the  conclusion  that  since  we  couldn't  with- 
draw in  Isolation  from  the  world,  we  must 
therefore  take  charge  of  it.  Thus  the  United 
States,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
stepped  into  the  vacuum  created  by  the  re- 
ceding European  empires.  Tommy  Adklns 
was  replaced  by  G.I.  Joe;  American  Marines 
occupied  barracks  once  filled  by  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  Though  we  believed  our  mo- 
tives to  be  pure — quite  tmrelated  to  the  prac- 
tice of  neocolonialism  with  which  we  stand 
charged — the  obligations  we  assumed  soon 
came  to  exceed  those  of  all  the  old  western 
empires  combined.  The  United  States,  with- 
out much  forethough,  pledged  itself  to  over- 
see the  vast  regions  once  occupied  by  the 
bankrupt  European  nations.  Overnight,  we 
became  the  policeman,  banker  and  Judge  of 
most  of  the  world. 

In  place  of  the  British  fleet,  the  U.S.  Navy 
took  up  the  deep-water  patrol.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  China  Seas;  American 
troops  were  garrisoned  at  outposts  so  far 
flung  as  to  dwarf  the  reach  of  Imperial 
Rome.  In  our  zeal  as  self-anointed  protector 
of  half  a  hundred  foreign  governments,  we 
retained  the  draft  to  summon  young  Ameri- 
cans to  battle  in  places  they  had  never  heard 
of  before,  a  compulsory  duty  never  imposed 
on  French  or  British  citizens,  even  at  the 
height  of  their  colonial  power. 

The  obsessive  fear  which  drove  us  to  this 
extremity — the  specter  of  a  monolithic  com- 
munism engiUflng  the  globe — has  long  since 
been  shown  to  be  illusory.  Communist  coun- 


The  remedy — the  only  remedy — is  to  bring 
America  home  again,  not  to  a  neolsolatlon- 
ism  of  which  I  am  sometimes  accused;  not 
to  an  abandonment  of  the  United  Nations 
or  those  alliances,  such  as  NATO,  which 
really  contribute  to  our  seciu-ity;  not  to  a 
condition  of  military  weakness  which  might 
tempt  our  enemies— but  home  again  to  the 
forgotten  truth  that  the  first  mission  of  the 
federal  government  was  never  to  decide 
which  faction  should  govern  some  little 
coxmtry  on  the  fringes  of  China,  but  to  at- 
tend to  the  genuine  needs  of  the  American 
people ! 

For  too  long,  our  people's  problems  have 
gone  unattended  here  at  home.  For  too  long, 
our  presidents  have  been  mesmerized  by  the 
quests  of  Caesar.  For  too  long,  our  resources 
have  been  poured  Into  distant  lands,  with 
which  we  have  had  no  former  link  or  eco- 
nomic interest,  no  strategic  stake  or  post- 
colonial  responsibility. 

The  time  hps  come  to  put  right  our  pri- 
orities, before  we  exhatist  ourselves  In  futile 
foreign  adventures,  as  other  great  powers  have 
done  before  us.  At  song  fests  we  raise  our 
voices  to  sing:  "This  land  is  our  land."  Well, 
It  cries  out  for  more  attention.  American  cit- 
ies rot  at  their  cores,  the  countryside  emp- 
ties of  people,  family  farms  disappear.  Smog 
spreads  Its  noxious  mantle,  water  turns  ran- 
cid and  the  problems  of  waste  disposal  grow 
dally  more  severe.  Race  relations  worsen, 
the  streets  are  shamefully  unsafe.  Crime 
breeds  on  addictive  drugs.  And  poverty  per- 
sists amidst  plenty. 

This  gathering  crisis  In  our  own  land  bears 
far  more  Importantly  on  the  future  of  the 
republic  than  anything  we  have  now,  or 
have  ever  had  at  stake,  in  Indochina.  Atten- 
tion to  these  festering  problems  on  the  home- 
front,  reinforced  by  an  Ironclad  resolve  to 
solve  them,  wotild  do  more  than  anything 
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else  to  enlist  the  energies,  quicken  the  Inter- 
est, and  restore  the  allegiance  of  the  doubt- 
ing young. 

Such  a  new  direction  requires  a  radical  re- 
vision of  American  foreign  policy.  Massive 
Intervention  in  other  peoples'  affairs  must 
give  way  to  priority  attention  for  our  own. 
Military  adventurism — which  has  kept  this 
country  engaged  In  marathon  warfare  for  the 
past  30  years — must  be  replaced  with  suf- 
ficient self-discipline  to  restore  our  armed 
forces  to  their  legitimate  role,  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  Above  all,  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  tall  must  stop  wagging  the 
American  dog  I 

That  accomplished,  we  could  shift  focus 
back  upon  those  Internal  problems  which 
so  deeply  concern  young  people,  such  as 
attaining  racial  Jtistlce.  eliminating  poverty, 
improving  the  quality  of  life  and  humaniz- 
ing our  institutions.  With  credibility,  we 
could  then  beckon  young  people  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  political  process.  Let 
them  vote  at  18;  they  know  more  than 
we  did  at  21.  Let  them  help  us  update  oiu- 
horse-and-bugg>-  politics  by  abolishing  the 
Electoral  College,  so  that  the  people  can  di- 
rectly elect  the  President.  Let  them  assist  in 
the  reform  of  our  unrepresentative  conven- 
tion system,  so  that  the  voters  can  have  a 
larger  voice  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
Let  them  plunge  in  with  fresh  ideas  about 
changing  our  scandalous  election  laws,  to 
curtail  sky-rocketing  campaign  costs  and 
Impose  realistic  spending  limits,  so  that  vic- 
tories at  the  polls  are  fairly  won,  not  bought. 

That's  a  start.  And  when  we've  made  it, 
even  the  most  cynical  young  people  may 
begin  listening  again  when  we  remind  them 
that  no  society  of  men  will  ever  be  perfect, 
that  every  wrong  can't  be  instantly  righted, 
and  that  the  best  Instrument  yet  devised 
for  pursuing  truth  is  freedom.  But  govern- 
ments that  tolerate  freedom  are  rare.  They 
are  hard  to  get,  in  the  first  place;  and  they 
are  hard  to  keep  alive.  That  task,  in  a  free 
land  like  ours,  must  be  assumed  by  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Its  performance  Is  not 
the  prize  of  a  short  sprint,  but  the  hard- 
earned  harvest  of  an  endurance   contest. 

Out  of  that  understanding,  we  would 
come  together  again.  The  generation  gap 
wouldn't  vanish — and  we  should  be  glad  for 
that — but  it  would  no  longer  tear  the  cotin- 
try  apart.  Underlying  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  our  institutions  would  be  re- 
stored. And  our  horizons  would  brighten 
once  more  with  the  promise  that  American 
freedom  will  endure. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  HONOLULU  REDEVELOP- 
MENT    AGENCY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  cele- 
brates its  20th  anniversary  this  year,  it 
has  much  to  be  proud  of.  Its  record  of 
accomplishment  is  a  most  impressive  one. 

In  the  last  20  years,  HRA  has  acquired, 
improved,  and  resold  for  urban  renewal 
purposes  over  7  million  square  feet  of 
land  at  a  total  acquisition  cost  of  S13,- 
221,000;  initiated  or  contracted  for  more 
than  $42,100,000  worth  of  construction; 
aided  in  relocating  3.028  families.  2.699 
individuals,  and  hundreds  of  businesses. 
The  esti:nat3d  total  cost  of  all  HRA  proj- 
ects undertaken  amounts  to  over  $112,- 
500.000. 

Two  HRA  projects  deserving  partic- 
ular attention  are  the  Kukui  Gardens 
housing  project  which  received  the  ALA 
Award  of  Excellence  and  the  Kapahulu 
rehabilitation  project  which  was  cited 
by    the    Department    of    Housing    and 


Urban  Development  as  a  "Showcase  of 
Excellence." 

At  this  time,  I  am  proud  to  salute  the 
Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  for  its 
great  contribution  in  lessening  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  problems  associated 
with  urban  renewal  in  Honolulu.  HRA's 
record  has  been  one  of  excellence. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  share  a 
report  of  the  Honolulu  Redevelopment 
Agency's  accomplishments  with  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Better   Ltvinc   in    a   Better   Neighborhood 

Throttch     Urban     Renewal    Under     the 

Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  op  the 

City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  Honolulu, 

Hawah,  1950-70 

agency  members 

Five  Member  constituting  a  public  corpo- 
rate body  provide  programs  for  renewal  of 
slum,  blighted  and  deteriorating  areas 
through  clearance  or  conservation,  or  both: 
determine  overall  policies  and  take  legal  ac- 
tions to  execute  such  programs  and  policies. 

Joseph  Lunasco,  Chairman,  Sherman  N. 
Dowsett,  Vice-chairman,  Sunao  Mlyabara, 
Secretary,  Hung  Leong  Chlng,  Member,  and 
Paul  M.  Kurata,  Member. 

administration 

Plans,  develops  and  administers  urban 
renewal  programs  and  related  affairs  as  ap- 
proved by  Agency  Members. 

Melvln  Y.  Shlnn,  Manager. 
introduction 

The  Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  has 
been  actively  functioning  in  its  capacity  of 
implementing  the  urban  renewal  program 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  since  it 
was  established  in  1949.  The  existing  projects 
in  execution  and  the  projects  In  planning  are 
calculated  to  implement  the  overall  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Agency. 

goals  and  objectives 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Honolulu 
Redevelopment  Agency  are  consistent  with 
Federal  alms  and  local  community  needs. 

The  overall  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  on  which  its 
long-range  program  is  based  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  The  elimination  of  urban  blight  where 
it  exists,  and  the  prevention  of  its  further 
spread,  by  a  selective  use  of  both  redevelop- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 

(b)  The  provision  of  diverse  choice  of  hous- 
ing for  all  Income  groups,  with  initial  con- 
cern for  those  lower  Income  groups  not  pres- 
ently sen-ed  by  the  normal  housing  market. 
Particular  responsibility  is  assumed  by  HRA 
for  relocating  those  persons  displaced  by  the 
redevelopment  process. 

(c)  The  improvement  and  modernization 
of  commercial  areas  where  betterment  has 
not  come  about  through  the  efforts  of  Indi- 
vidual owners. 

(d)  Assistance  in  development  of  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  community  by  including  cul- 
tural facilities  in  redevelopment  project 
plans. 

In  the  years  ahead,  these  goals  and  ob- 
jectives will  determine  the  Agency's  overall 
policy,  its  major  programs,  and  its  individual 
projects,  as  well. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  has  clearly  stated 
certain  National  Goals  to  be  attained  in  the 
urban  renewal,  which  will  be  prime  factors 
In  establishing  project  priorities.  Sum- 
marized, these  National  Goals  are: 

1.  Expansion  of  housing  supply  for  low- 
and   moderate-income   groups.  This   applies 


both  to  conserving  and  increasing  such  hous- 
ing supply. 

2.  Development  of  areas  of  employment 
opportunity.  This  applies  to  development  of 
centers  of  employment  opportunity  for  Job- 
less, underemployed,  and  low -income  persons 
through  commercial  or  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment. 

3.  Renewal  of  areas  icith  critical  and  urgent 
need.  Priority  Is  given  to  areas  of  phjrslcal 
decay,  high  tension  and  great  social  need, 
where  all  available  resources  are  to  be  used 
to  Improve  conditions. 

In  addition,  HUD  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  balanced  programs:  e.g..  programs  di- 
rected toward  eliminating  blight  and  provid- 
ing housing  for  all  income  levels,  upgrading 
and  modernizing  commercial  areas  and  pro- 
viding for  the  civic  and  cultural  life  of  the 
community. 

Finally,  HUD  has  pointed  to  the  need  for 
full  employment  of  every  urban  renewal  dol- 
lar, and  evaluation  of  the  responsible  use 
being  made  of  grant  funds  already  com- 
mitted. 

The  Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency,  in 
Its  present  and  its  projected  programs,  such 
as  the  Model  Cities  program  considers  these 
National  Goals,  locally  applied,  to  be  a  part 
of  Its  own  Goals  and  Objectives. 

implementation  of  the  goals  and  objectives 

1.  The  objective  of  prevention  and  eUml- 
nation  of  urban  blight  is  Implemented 
through  two  different  types  of  program: 

a.  Rehabilitation  and  Conservation — ^to 
eliminate  and  prevent  deterioration  within 
an  area  which  is  not  yet  beyond  reclamation 
through:  removing  only  those  structures 
which  cannot,  be  salvaged;  reorganizing  and 
expanding  the  public  facilities  to  provide  the 
framework  for  a  sound  neighborhood;  re- 
habilitating private  property — that  is,  re- 
modeling and  renovating  those  existing  struc- 
tures which  do  not  conform  to  standards 
prescribed  for  the  area;  and  maintaining  all 
property  In  accordance  with  those  stand- 
ards. 

b.  Clearance  and  Redevelopment — the  pro- 
gram of  redevelopment  Involves:  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  or  most  of  the  land  within  a 
designated  area  by  a  local  public  agency 
through  purchase  or  condemnation;  the  dem- 
olition of  structures  on  that  land;  the  re- 
location of  displaced  persons  and  businesses; 
and  the  eventual  conveyance  of  the  cleared 
parcel  to  a  private  entrepreneur,  who  Is  obli- 
gated to  redevelop  it  in  accordance  with  a 
municipally  approved  plan. 

2.  The  objective  of  providing  housing  to 
sen-e  the  needs  of  all  Income  groups  Is  Im- 
plemented through  the  following  programs: 

a.  Clearance  and  Redevelopment — where 
parcels  of  land  are  developed  for  multi- 
family  uses  to  meet  low-,  moderate-  and 
high-income  groups. 

b.  Conservation  and  Rehabilitation — ^pre- 
serve and  upgrade  existing  housing  stock 
and  eliminate  environmental  conditions 
causing  blight. 

c.  Auxiliary  Redevelopment  Housing  Pro- 
gram— where  vacant  land  Is  acquired  for 
relocation  of  displaced  persons  caused  by 
public  Improvements. 

d.  Relocation  program — where  dlsplacees 
are  assisted  In  housing  needs  through  re- 
ferrals to  public  and  private  housing  sup- 
plies. 

3.  The  objective  to  improve  blighted  area's 
soclo-cultural,  commercial  and  employment 
opportunities  is  all  Inextricably  conjoined 
with  the  programs  as  stated  above.  The  prop- 
er iTiix  and  arrangement  of  various  land 
uses  are  essential  to  maintain  the  organic 
balance  of  a  community. 

specific  objective:    (projects) 
1.    Rebahlbllltatlon     and     Conservation — 
Kapahulu    General    Neighborhood    Renewal 
Area. 

a.  Pakl  Project 

b.  Hlnano  Project 
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c.  Honolulu  Project 

d.  Olu-Klkeke  Project 

2.  Clearance  and  Redevelopment 

a.  Kuiul  Project 

b.  Kauluwela  Project 

c.  Chinatown   GNR  Area,  Pauahl  Project 

3.  Auxiliary  Redevelopment  Housing  Ha- 
lawa   Makalapa  Manor  by  HCHA 

4.  Although  Model  City  areas  offer  poten- 
tial ror  projects,  the  type  or  treatments  has 
beerf  determined  at  this  time. 

PROJECTS  COMPLETED 

A.  !^ayoT  John  H.  Wilson  Project  in  KaliM 
Valley 

Federally  assisted  clearance-redevelopment 
;,  29  7  acres, 
blighted  residential  area,  predoml- 
ly  open  In  nature  and  used  for  hog  and 
raising  and  truck  farming,  was 
ed  and  transformed  into  a  modern, 
•designed  residential  neighborhood  of 
single  family  dwellings,  zoned  Class  A 
resli  lentlal  of  5,000  square  foot  minimum  lot 
area  3. 

Tl  le  project,  the  first  undertaken  by  the 
LPA  won  distinction  as  the  first  federaUy- 
gulded  renewal  project  to  be  completed  In 
the  Western  Region  of  the  United  States,  was 
one  Df  the  few  to  realize  an  Immediate  profit, 
and  most  Important,  served  to  emphasize 
bott  the  need  and  the  feasibility  of  revltal- 
Izln  ;  other  decayed  and  blighted  nelghbor- 
hooi  Is. 

Pi  oject  execution  began  December  1953, 
completed  June  1959. 

G  OSS  cost — $1.2  million,  net  profit — $176.0 
tboi  isand. 

B.  I'okea    auxiliary    redevelopment    project 
in  Palama 

Nfcn-federally  assisted  relocation  housing 
proJ  set  for  moderate-Income  families  with 
occi  paney  priority  to  families  displaced  from 
urbi  ,n  renewal  projects  or  from  any  other 
gov(  mmental  actions — 3.7  acres, 

A  ea  was  developed  Into  144  housing  units 
of  o  le-  to  four-bedroom  dwellings  with  local 
funi  Is  under  Act  101  of  the  1957  Legislature, 
whl  h  authorized  the  Agency  to  acquire  "un- 
dev<  lop>ed  vacant  land"  for  development  by 
prlv  ite  enterprise  Into  predominantly  resl- 
den  lal  uses  to  provide  dwelling  iinlts  for 
f  am  lies  displaced  from  areas  acquired  by 
gov(  mmental  aeencles  for  public  uses,  at 
reniB  such  families  can  afford. 

T  le  first  Increment  of  the  project  con- 
sists d  of  108  one-  to  four-bedroom,  all-elec- 
tric units  and  was  completed  In  1961,  The 
secc  nd  Increment  of  36  one-  to  two-bedroom 
unl'  s  was  completed  a  year  later. 

T  lis  type  of  project  Is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple 3f  what  can  be  accomplished  when  gov- 
ern! nent  and  private  enterprise  work  In  solv- 
Ine  tiouslng  problems.  Project  was  developed 
thrc  ugh  cooperative  efforts  of  the  property 
own  er,  developer  and  the  Agency, 

P  oJect  execution  began  March  1959.  com- 
plet  ?d  June  1962. 

G-oss  cost — 810.0  thousand  to  Agency  for 
staq  technical  assistance. 


J  lalihi  triangle  project  in  Kalihi  Valley 

federally    assisted    clearance-redevel- 
opnjent  project,  8.5  acres. 

blighted  area,  adjacent  to  the  Mayor 
Joh^  H.  Wilson  Project  across  the  highway 
consisting  of  similar  blight  and  deterlo- 
ratlbn  as  the  Wilson  Project,  was  the  first 
( wal  project  In  the  nation  to  be  com- 
plet  Bd  by  means  of  private  owner  redevelop- 
t  and  rehabilitation. 
Tfcrelve  of  the  15  property  owners  of  22 
multi-sized  lots  Initiated  and  organized  a 
prlv  ite  development  group,  and  placed  their 
projiertles  In  common  trust.  Area  vas  cleared 
redeveloped  under  an  Improvement  dls- 
program  Into  40  residential  parcels  of 
square  foot  minimum  lot  areas. 

cost — $86.0    thousand,    net    cost- 
thousand. 

cost  to  Agency  except  for  staff  technical 
assiitance. 


i,00) 

Gross 
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D.  Queen  Emma  project  in  downtown 
Honolulu 

Federally-assisted  clearance-redevelopment 
project,  78.8  acres. 

First  major  undertaking  of  clearance  and 
redevelopment  of  a  slum  area,  one  of  the 
pockets  of  overcrowded  and  unsaife  buildings 
and  tenement  dwellings,  located  In  Down- 
town Honolulu  within  a  few  minutes  walk 
from  the  Central  Business  District.  The  area 
was  redeveloped  Into  a  major  residential, 
commercial  and  Institutional  complex. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  developments  are 
the  $12.5  million  Queen  Enuna  Gardens  of 
587  apartments  for  middle-Income  families — 
(three  high-rise  buildings  designed  by  the 
world  famous  architect,  Mlnoru  Yamasakl), 
Longs  E>rugs,  Safeway  Shopping  Center,  Har- 
ris Memorial  Church,  Hosol  Garden  Mortu- 
ary, Kukul  Mortuary,  Borthwlck  Mortuary, 
See  Dal  Doo  Society,  Nuuanu  YMCA,  New 
Kamamalu  Playgroiind,  and  the  Foster 
Gardens  Elxtenslon, 

Project  execution  began  September  1958, 
completed  June  1964, 

Gross  cost — $11,6  million,  net  cost — $4.0 
million. 

E.  Aala  Triangle  Project  in  Downtown 
Honolulu 

Another  federally  assisted  clearance-rede- 
velopment project  In  Downtown  Honolulu 
urban  renewal  complex  of  five  projects — 4,1 
acres. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  busiest  slum  sections 
In  Downtown  Honolulu,  the  project  area  was 
sold  to  the  City  and  County  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  for  development  Into 
a  beautiful,  open  space  park  for  use  as  a 
passive  recreational  facility,  especially  for 
the  elderly. 

Project  execution  began  April  1962,  com- 
pleted December  1965, 

Gross  cost — $2.4  million,  net  cost — $2,0 
million, 

F.  Kewalo-Lunalilo  Auxiliary  Redevelopment 
Project  in  Makiki 

Non-federally  assisted  relocation  housing 
project.  0.6  acre. 

This  vacant  area  was  acquired  by  the 
Agency  and  sold  to  a  private  developer  for 
construction  of  38  two-bedroom  apartments 
for  moderate-Income  families. 

Project  Is  the  second  of  this  type  to  be 
developed,  the  first  being  the  Kokea  Project, 

Project  execution  began  March  1963;  com- 
pleted April  1967. 

Gross  cost — $177.0  thousand,  net  cost — 
$79.0  thousand. 

PROJECTS   IN   EXECtmON 

Projects  In  various  stages  of  execution: 
A.   Kukui   Project    in    Downtown   Honolulu 

The  third  of  five  federally-assisted  clear- 
ance-redevelopment projects  In  Downtown 
Honolulu,  75.0  acres. 

Another  pocket  of  overcrowded,  unsafe 
buildings,  dilapidated  single  dwellings  and 
tenement-type  dwellings,  mostly  two-story 
structures.  Is  being  developed  Into  a  neigh- 
borhood harmoniously  blended  with  residen- 
tial dwellings  and  commercial,  cultural.  In- 
stitutional, playground  and  educational  fa- 
cilities. 

Completed  are  the  York  Building — profes- 
sional and  business  offices;  Kamalll  Park — 
open  space;  the  Izumo  Taishakyo — Shinto 
Shrine;  and  the  Hawaii  Tuberculosis  and 
Respiratory  Disease  Association  Health  Cen- 
ter building;  and  Kalanlhula — 150  unit  pub- 
lic housing  for  the  elderly. 

Construction  has  been  completed  on  the 
822-unit.  $16.0  million  Kukul  Gardens  mod- 
erate-Income, multi-family  housing.  Full 
occupancy  was  attained  In  mid-November. 
1970.  The  project  received  National  recogni- 
tion by  winning  a  National  ALA  Award  of 
Excellence  In  National  competition  in  No- 
vember, 1970. 

Under  consideration  are  the  Ginza  Plaza, 
a  commercial  shopping  center  complex  with 
Oriental  motif;  the  Cultural  Plaza,  a  planned 


unit  development  Including  housing.  Insti- 
tutions, schools,  shopping  center  also  with 
Oriental  motif;  and  a  low-rise  commercial 
development. 

Project  execution  began  September  1960 — 
to  be  completed  December  1971. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $27.4  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $17.2  million. 

B.  Kauluwela  Project  in  Downtown  Honolulu 

The  fourth  of  five  federally-assisted  clear- 
ance-redevelopment projects  In  the  Down- 
town Honol\ilu  urban  renewal  complex,  this 
Is  another  pocket  of  overcrowded,  unsafe 
buildings,  dilapidated  single  dwellings  and 
tenement-type  dwellings,  mostly  two-story 
wooden  structures — 29.9  acres. 

The  area  Is  being  developed  Into  a  planned 
neighborhood  Including  mtUtl-famlly  apart- 
ments for  the  elderly  and  moderate-Income 
"gap"  group,  a  neighborhood  shopping  cen- 
ter, school,  library,  park  and  institutional 
faclUtles. 

Completed  In  December  1966  Is  the  UUha 
Branch  Library  under  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Now  under  construction  are  the  Aloha 
United  Fund  Commimlty  Service  Center 
scheduled  for  completion  in  January  1971, 
and  the  126-unlt  high-rise  cooperative  hotis- 
Ing  to  be  completed  In  December  1970 — the 
first  In  a  series  of  high-rise  and  low-rise 
housing  developments  of  383  apartments  for 
moderate-income  families  and  the  elderly 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  nonprofit 
Hawaii  Council  for  Housing  Action.  Improve- 
ments to  the  Kauluwela  School  and  Kaulu- 
wela Playground  are  also  In  progress. 

Project  execution  began  March  1966,  to  be 
completed  December  1970. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $7.8  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $5.8  million. 

C.  Paki  project  in  Kapahulu 

The  first  of  four  federally-assisted  re- 
habilitation projects  under  the  Kapahulu 
General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan 
(GNRP) — 43.3  acres. 

The  area  Is  predominantly  a  neighborhood 
of  neat,  single  family  homes,  and  blighted 
only  to  the  extent  that  rehabilitation  treat- 
ment is  required  to  restore  the  area  to  a 
soimd,  attractive  and  desirable  neighbor- 
hood. As  of  August  31,  1970.  of  the  374 
dwelling  units  In  the  project  area,  rehabili- 
tation has  been  completed  on  244  units,  and 
another  100  on  which  rehabilitation  has 
been  started.  Section  312  Loans  and  Grants, 
and  Section  115  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  to  139  property  owners 
thus  far  amotmt  to  $713,050  and  $90,175 
respectively. 

Project  execution  began  JvUy  1966,  to  be 
completed  January  1971, 

Estimated  gross  cost — $4,5  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $4.0  million, 

D.  Hinano  project  in  Kapahulu 

The  second  of  the  four  federally-assisted 
rehabilitation  projects  adjacent  to  the  Paki 
Project  under  the  Kapahulu  GNRP  with 
similar  neighborhood  characteristics  as  the 
Paki  Project — 107.5  acres. 

As  of  August  31,  1970,  of  the  898  dwelling 
tmits  in  the  project  area,  rehabilitation  has 
been  completed  on  401  units  and  was  started 
on  another  273  unite.  Section  312  Loans 
and  Grants  and  Section  115  grants  \inder 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to 
259  property  owners  thus  far  amount  to 
$1,395,350  and  $118,435  respectively. 

Project  execution  began  July  1966,  to  be 
completed  July  1971. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $11.4  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $9.5  million. 

E.  HalauM  auxiliay  redevelopment  project 
in  Halawa 
The  third  non-federally-asslsted  relocation 
housing  project  for  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies with  occupancy  priority  to  families  In 
Halawa  displaced  from  the  proposed  Halawa 
Stadlvim,  Federal  highway,  Hawaii  Housing 
Authority,   and   others  displaced   by   urban 
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renewal  projects  or  from  any  other  govern- 
mental actions — 8.5  acres.  Project  is  similar 
to  the  Kokea  and  Kewalo-Lunalllo  Projects. 

Called  "Makalapa  Manor,"  the  122-unlt  co- 
operative townhouse  development  Is  being 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Pearl  Harbor  Memo- 
rial Church,  Hawaii  Methodist  Union,  and 
the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  local 
No,  1,  AFL-CIO,  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Project  execution  began  March  1969, 
Groundbreaking  ceremony  was  held  on 
March  28,  1970.  Construction  completion 
schedule — June    30,    1971. 

Estimated  gross  cost  $1.3  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $926,000. 

PROJECT  IN  PLANNING 

A.  Hoolulu  project  in  Kapahulu 
The  Hoolulu  Project  Is  the  third  of  four 
federally-assisted  rehabilitation  projects  tm- 
der  the  Kapahulu  GNRP.  This  project  Is 
generally  bounded  by  Kapahulu  Avenue, 
Olu  Street,  Alohea  Avenue  and  the  North 
Boundary  of  the  Paki  and  Hinano  Projects 
and  contains  an  area  of  126.9  acres. 

The  land  use  Is  predominantly  residen- 
tial with  over  80  acres  zoned  for  residential 
use  and  13  acres  zoned  for  business  use. 

The  Part  I  Loan  and  Grant  Application 
was  submitted  to  HUD  on  August  11,  1970. 
The  estimated  net  project  cost  Is  $21.05  mil- 
lion with  a  federal  capital  grant  of  $15.28 
million.  Project  execution  is  expected  to  be- 
gin In  May  1971  and  completed  In  April  1977, 

B.  Chinatown  GNRP  in  downtown  Honolulu 

Federally-assisted  preparation  of  a  General 
Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  covering  the 
western  portion  of  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict In  Downtown  Honolulu  known  as 
"Chinatown" — 36.0  acres.  The  Chinatown 
GNR  Area  Is  divided  Into  four  projects — 
Pauahl,  Nuuanu,  KekauUke  and  Maunakea 
Projects. 

Situated  next  to  the  waterfront  and  pier 
areas,  the  area  Is  one  of  the  first  sections  of 
Honolulu  to  be  completely  developed  and 
contains  sufficient  evidence  of  deterioration, 
obsolescence  and  environmental  deficiencies 
Including  Inharmonious  mixture  of  commer- 
cial and  residential  uses,  primarily  retail  and 
service  oriented  on  the  ground  fioor  with 
apartments  and  rooming  houses  above  and 
at  the  rear,  small.  Irregular  lot  sizes,  and 
narrow  alleys,  to  warrant  some  type  of  Im- 
provement and  rebuilding  program.  The  area 
also  includes  ethnic  groups,  social  organiza- 
tions and  Oriental  shops  that  give  the  area 
an  atmosphere  of  the  Orient. 

The  goal  of  the  renewal  program  is  to  Im- 
prove the  area  where  people  may  work  and 
live  In  a  neighborhood  that  boasts  a  clean, 
safe  and  healthy  enviroimient,  provides  de- 
cent, safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  single  In- 
dividuals, elderly  and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies, and  preserves  the  atmosphere  of  the 
present  Oriental  neighborhood  Including  the 
ethnic  groups  and  social  organizations  and 
fish  and  meat  markets,  Oriental  goods  stores, 
chop  suey  houses  and  restaurants,  and  other 
small  shops  and  stores. 

The  Chinatown  GNRP  application  was  ap- 
proved on  June  30,  1970.  The  preparation  of 
the  GNRP  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
June  1972.  The  estimated  net  cost  of  renewal 
In  the  Chinatown  GNR  Area  Is  $62.5  million. 

C.  Pauahi  Project  in  Chinatown 

The  Pauahl  Project  is  the  first  of  four  proj- 
ects In  the  Implementation  of  urban  renewal 
In  the  Chinatown  GNR  Area. 

The  Pauahl  Project  consists  of  two  blocks 
situated  on  the  North  corner  of  the  China- 
town GNR  Area,  Is  bounded  by  Beretanla, 
Maunakea,  Hotel  and  River  Streets  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  6.3  acres. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  project 
area  are  similar  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  entire  Chinatown  GNR  Area.  The  proj- 
ect area  contains  physical  deterioration, 
obsolescence  and  environmental  deficiencies 
to  a  degree   to  warrant  urban  renewal. 


The  Pauahl  Project  Survey  and  Planning 
Application  was  approved  on  June  30,  1970 
vrtth  project  execution  expected  to  begin  In 
September  1972.  The  estimated  net  project 
cost  Is  $11.52  million  and  the  Federal  capital 
grant  Is  $8.27  million. 

PROJECTS    IN   PREPLANNING 

A.  Olu-Kikeke  project  in  Kapahulu 

The  fourth  and  last  Increment  of  the  fed- 
erally-asslsrted  reihabllltatlon  projects  tinder 
the  Kapahulu  GNRP — 126.9  acres. 

Survey  and  Planning  Application,  submit- 
ted to  HUD  in  July  1968  is  still  pending  with 
HUD  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $14.8  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $12.8  million. 

B.  Koko  drive  auxiliary  redevelopment 
project 

The  fourth  non-federally-assisted  reloca- 
tion housing  project  for  moderate-Income 
families  similar  to  the  Kokea,  Kewalo-Luna- 
lllo, and  Halawa  Projects — 27.9  acres. 

Of  the  27.9  acres,  the  proposed  plan  Is  to 
develop  19.7  acres  for  200  apartment  dwell- 
ings and  8.2  acres  for  a  neighborhood  play- 
ground under  the  City's  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation. 

Gross  estimated  cost  is  $459,300  to  the 
Agency  plus  cost  of  construction  to  the  de- 
veloper. 

C.  Model  cities  program 

Agency  Is  participating  in  the  Model  Cities 
Program  and  will  In  due  time  be  the  operat- 
ing agency  for  urban  renewal  in  the  Kallhl- 
Palama  (2,000  acres)  and  the  Walanae  (36,800 
acres)  Model  Neighborhood  Areas. 


PRESroENT  SANFORD  AND  AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer Gk)v.  Terry  Sanford,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, now  the  president  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
respected  and  thoughtful  men,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  the  state  of 
our  campuses  and  the  present  generation 
of  young  people.  His  observations  are,  in 
my  view,  wise  and  imaginative,  and  I 
should  like  to  share  them.  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Sanford's  article,  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  17,  1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Memo  to  Mr.  Agnew 
(By  Terry  Sanford) 

Dtjrham,  N.C. — They  said  he  won  the  TV 
debate  with  the  students.  But  he  didn't.  He 
lost  It  because  he  did  not  understand  that  a 
real  leader  sometimes  must  rise  above  the 
temptation  to  win  a  debate.  And  now  It  Is 
obvious  that  over  the  p>ast  year  he  has  lost 
much  more  than  a  TV  debate.  A  national 
leader,  especially  when  his  people  are  trou- 
bled and  disillusioned  over  the  Inadequacy 
of  leadership,  must  contribute  something 
more  than  the  general  disparagement  of  stu- 
dents and  the  degradation  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

It  seems  almost  cruel  to  answer  the  Vice 
President  now,  after  his  political  technique 
fared  so  badly  at  the  polls.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  every  opportunity  we  need  to  assert 
a  faith  In  young  people.  In  the  Integrity  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  In  our  own 
ability  to  conquer  rather  than  succtimb  to 
our  fears. 

It  Is  sad  that  the  Vice  President  could 
not  understand  the  fundamentals  of  leader- 
ship at  a  time  when  all  our  nation's  people 
needed  conciliation,  trust  and  respect,  crea- 
tive Ideas  and  constructive  proposals.  Instead 
he  led  a  spirited  charge  to  our  people  to 
choose  up  sides,   and   Implanted  suspicion. 


distrust  and  alienation.  As  his  Intended  ben- 
eficiary In  the  Georgia  Governor's  race  said 
of  him.  "He's  echoing  many  of  the  frustra- 
tions in  American  society." 

His  effort  to  stir  up  doubts  about  our  insti- 
tutions, particularly  higher  education,  has 
hurt  colleges  and  disillusioned  students  un- 
justly. The  deep  troubles  of  our  society  do 
not  begin  on  college  campuses,  are  not  bred 
there,  and  are  not  centered  there.  Instead, 
our  plosslbllltles  for  resolving  these  troubles 
find  their  greatest  hope  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. In  the  resources  of  faculty  and  re- 
search capacity,  and  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  students.  To  damage  the  support  of 
colleges  Is  to  damage  the  very  hopes  of 
society. 

This  college  generation  needs  no  apologist. 
These  students  are  more  closely  allied  than 
we  might  realize  with  the  remarkable  group 
of  men  who  rethought  all  prior  concepts  and 
precepts  of  g;ovemment.  and  then  produced 
our  Constitution  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Their  Instincts  are  humanitarian.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  Individual  Is  the  de- 
nominator that  counts.  They  take  their  free- 
doms very  seriously,  although  sometimes  a 
little  too  selfconsciously.  In  the  students' 
rethinking  of  our  Institutions  and  society 
we  may  all  be  the  beneficiaries. 

It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  some  unrest 
on  aU  good  campuses,  disruption  and  de- 
struction on  a  relatively  few,  and  Ineptness 
by  college  administrations.  As  one  of  that 
group  lumped  together  as  "driveling  Idiots" 
by  the  Vice  President  and  "stupid  bastards" 
by  the  Attorney  General,  I  would  contend 
that  college  administrators  have  handled 
their  radicals  better  than  other  community 
leaders — Including  mayors,  governors  and 
presidents. 

We  win  not  tolerate  destruction  on  college 
campuses.  College  administrators  are  stop- 
ping the  destructive  minority,  although  It 
did  take  a  couple  of  years  to  design  adequate 
reaction  to  campus  demonstrators.  But  in 
fairness  It  should  be  recalled  that  when 
street  demonstrations  against  the  abuse  of 
civil  rights  were  epidemic,  it  also  took 
mayors  and  governors  some  while  to  recover 
from  the  Initial  shock.  There  were  some 
dreadful  official  coimteractlons.  and  consid- 
erable official  Ineptness  In  those  early  days. 
It  would  be  fair,  in  this  context,  to  recall 
that  the  Immediate  past  Governor  of  Mary- 
land was  himself  caught  by  this  kind  of  sur- 
prise, and  many  felt  that  he  did  not  do  very 
well  in  dealing  with  his  demonstrators.  And 
recall  too  that  no  one  charged  the  Governor 
with  "pwrmlssiveness"  because  In  1969  Balti- 
more ranked  seventh  In  the  country  In  the 
number  of  serious  crimes,  a  hundredfold  be- 
yond the  rate  of  college  campuses. 

In  putting  down  destruction  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  put  down  dissent.  Suppression 
of  dissent  leads  to  destruction.  Those  who 
call  for  forcing  students  out  of  school, 
forcing  {jeaceful  pickets  and  protestors  to 
disperse,  forcing  compliance  with  arbitrary 
rules,  do  not  understand  the  problem.  Al- 
most all  college  administrators  have  dealt 
with  their  problems  and  protected  their  in- 
stitutions without  resort  to  force.  Resolution 
of  differences  by  the  use  of  force  Is  not  a 
lesson  we  need  In  the  world.  Any  bully  can 
teach  respect  for  force.  It  takes  a  much  more 
sensitive  touch  to  teach  reliance  on  reason. 
Reason  takes  more  patience,  more  love,  and 
greater  understanding.  It  is  the  burden  of 
the  university  to  Illustrate  by  Its  conduct 
that  survival  of  mankind  depends  on  con- 
fidence In  the  rule  of  reason. 

The  most  urgent  lesson  for  this  generation, 
young  and  old,  to  learn  may  very  well  be  that 
force  leads  to  escalated  force,  and  that  the 
way  of  peace  abroad  and  harmony  at  home 
Is  the  way  of  reason.  It  takes  greater  cour- 
age, greater  Intelligence,  greater  under- 
standing to  rely  on  the  moral  force  of  reason 
rather  than  on  the  phylscal  force  of  power. 
Those  Institutions  attempting  to  teach  this 
lesson  should  not  be  smeared  for  their  efforts. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Decernber  7,  1970 


:  >RISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Ipi-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  at  no 
tlir  e  in  the  past  has  the  tragic  plight  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vie  tnaxn  been  a  more  frustrating  or  more 
difl  .cult  problem  than  it  is  today.  Prus- 
traing,  because  so  little  has  been 
acHeved,  despite  the  well-intentioned 
eff(Jrts  of  so  many.  Tragic  because  with 
passing  day  our  men  in  prison  suf- 
while  their  families  at  home  carry 
increasingly  heavy  burden. 

perhaps,  worst  of  all  is  the  fact 
today  this  difficult  situation  has 
all  the  more  dangerous  and  in- 
trafctable  with  the  abortive  raid  late  last 
moith  by  U.S.  forces  on  the  Son  Tay 
Prifon  site  near  Hanoi.  I  say  "danger- 
"  Mr.  President,  because  I  fear  that 
with  this  raid  a  terrible  precedent  has 
set  which  will  lead  us  not  toward 
humane  treatment  or  the  re- 
of  our  men,  but  toward  increased 
on  their  lives  and  welfare, 
the  precedent  of  the  Son  Tay  raid 
hat  we  can  achieve  the  release  and 
safety  of  our  POW's  by  launching  dar- 
military  operations — that  we  can 
achieve  humanitarian  ends 
thrbugh  military  means.  Yet  the  whole 
,ory  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
the  bankruptcy  of  that  approach, 
it  is  strewn  with  false  optimism 
ab4ut  daring  and  courageous  military 
ions.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  set 
policy  toward  the  safety  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war — and  toward  the  war  it- 
in  a  path  of  negotitiation  rather 
thajn  brave  military  maneuvers? 

those  who  say  that  "negotiations" 

failed,  I  question  whether  they  have 

really  been  tried.  To  those  who,  in 

frustration,  say  "we  must  do  some- 

anything  to  show  concern  for  our 

I  can  only  say  that  to  show  it 

thrt)ugh  such  dailng   ventures   as  the 

Tay  raid,  makes  their  ultimate  fate 

the  more  uncertain. 

President,  I  feel  I  must  repeat 
whit  I  said  in  this  Chamber  several 
mo  iths  ago:  that  the  increasing  politici- 
on  of  the  prisoners  of  war  issue  is 
leading  us  to  further  frustration, 
time  for  us  to  remove  the  political 
and  military  operations  from 
issue.  Let  us  give  credibility  to  our 
humanitarian  concerns  by 
foregoing  the  shouting  and  denuncia- 
and  begin  the  quiet,  private  in- 
ternational initiatives  necessary  to  ac- 
con^plish  the  objectives  we  seek. 

further  emphasize  this  point,  I  ask 

un^imous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 

ier  statement,  as  well  as  other  rele- 

backgrouiid  information,  be  printed 

file  Record. 

TJhere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
:  ollows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  25,  1970] 
The  Son  Tay  Mission 

was  a  daring  mission,  all  right,  and  not 
enoiigh  can  be  said  in  appreciation  of  the 
cou:  age  and  the  competence  of  the  band  of 
voli  nteers  who  plunged  Into  the  camp  at 

ay  In  a  futUe  effort  to  free  an  undeter- 

mli^d  number  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

can  never  be  enough  said,  either,  about 

agony  of  the  POWs  and  their  relatives, 

:hey  live  in  a  cruel  limbo  which  touches 
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the  sensltlYitles  of  decent  and  responsible 
people  everywhere.  The  problem  rightly  tor- 
ments the  Nixon  administration,  as  It  tor- 
mented the  Johnson  administration,  so  that 
the  Impulse  to  try  to  do  something  to  relieve 
this  agony  Is  understandable.  Contrary  to  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Laird,  the  raid  at 
Sontay  may  not  even  be  the  first  attempt 
that  failed.  It  Is,  however,  the  first  attempt 
to  turn  a  failure  Into  an  attribute,  to  argue 
that  such  a  fiasco  somehow  demonstrates  at 
last  that  the  country  cares  about  its  prison- 
ers, and  to  suggest  that  there  Is  something 
unique  about  this  administration's  concern. 

"Back  in  March  of  1969,  shortly  after  I 
became  secretary  of  defense,  this  adminis- 
tration Initiated  a  program  of  going  public 
on  the  prisoner  of  war  matter,"  Secretary 
Laird  said  In  his  Monday  press  conference 
and  yesterday  he  argued  before  Congress  that 
the  Sontay  mission  "shows  that  the  people 
In  this  country  do  care  about  the  prisoners 
of  war  .  .  .  ." 

Well,  there  are  several  things  to  be  said 
about  this,  and  the  first  Is,  of  course,  that 
the  Nixon  administration,  has  nothing — and 
perhaps  somewhat  less  than  nothing — to 
show  for  Its  display  of  concern.  "If  there  had 
been  prisoners  in  the  compwund  at  Sontay 
they  would  be  free  men  today."  Mr.  Laird 
declares,  but  there  were  not  even  any  prison- 
ers in  the  compound  on  Nov.  20,  by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  acknowledgement,  when 
the  President  gave  his  go-ahead  for  the  raid. 
That  being  the  quality  of  the  Intelligence 
upon  which  the  President  was  acting.  It  Is 
difficult  to  accept  with  any  confidence  the 
estimates  of  the  administration  about  any 
other  aspects  of  the  operation.  It  was,  by 
everyone's  agreement,  a  high  risk  affair,  to 
the  credit  of  those  who  carried  It  out.  But 
you  have  to  ask  yourself  what  sort  of  con- 
cern we  are  showing  for  our  prisoners  when 
we  sweep  them  up  in  so  chancy  a  mission, 
what  sort  of  cure  for  dying  In  a  prison  camp 
you  are  offering,  when  you  propose  to  Involve 
enfeebled  POW's  in  a  shootout  at  close  quar- 
ters and  to  pack  them  into  helicopters  and 
fly  them  out  across  enemy-occupied  terri- 
tory In  the  dark  of  night. 

You  have  to  wonder,  then,  not  Just  what 
was  gained  by  failure,  in  terms  of  a  show 
of  concern,  but  what  would  have  been 
gained  if  the  prisoners  had  been  there  and 
had  been  successfully  freed.  Any  man  freed, 
It  can  be  argued,  is  a  plus.  But  a  military 
operation  must  be  measured  In  terms  of  risk 
and  while  we  do  not  know  how  many  might 
have  been  freed  at  the  most,  because  the 
administration  won't  answer  that  question, 
we  do  know  that  the  lot  of  the  great  major- 
ity that  would  still  be  in  captivity  would 
hardly  be  Improved.  And  now  of  course,  we 
must  confront  the  almost  certain  prospect 
that  the  lot  of  all  our  F>OW's  Is  going,  if 
anything,  to  deteriorate:  some  are  sick  and 
all  are  doubtless  weak  and  underfed;  six,  we 
are  told,  have  died  in  recent  weeks.  The 
chances  of  reprisals  aside,  they  will  surely 
be  moved  around  more  frequently,  subjected 
to  stricter  security,  perhaps  treated  even 
more  harshly  than  they  have  been. 

So  the  administration  can  make  such  ar- 
guments as  It  wishes  about  the  odds,  and 
the  risks,  and  the  rlghtness  of  the  chances 
taken.  They  will  be  Judged,  as  they  have 
Judged  others,  on  results.  And  the  result  of 
the  Sontay  affair  does  nothing  for  the  pros- 
pects of  liberating  our  captured  men.  It 
precludes,  one  would  suppose,  further  rescue 
attempts.  It  can  hardly  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  a  negotiated  release,  for  what  this 
says  to  Hanoi,  less  than  two  months  after 
the  President's  much-touted  offer  to  bargain 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  is  that  we  have 
lost  all  faith  In  bargaining. 

So  what  are  we  to  make  of  It?  It  is  easy  to 
condo'mn  the  failure  of  a  risky  mission,  or 
even  to  ask  whether  success  would  have 
Justified  the  risk.  For  our  part.  It  would  not 
have  But  In  fairness.  It  seems  to  us  quite 
conceivable  that  the  prisoners  and  their 
wives,  m  their  dreadful  desperation,  might 


well  see  it  otherwise.  There  Is  some  evidence 
of  this,  not  only  In  the  support  of  the  at- 
tempt which  has  been  voiced  already  by 
some  prisoners'  wives,  but  In  the  state  of 
mind  o<  the  prisoners  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed to  government  officials  by  the  hand- 
ful who  have  been  released.  It  Is  not  easy 
to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  men  of  action 
now  cruelly  confined  to  an  open-ended  Im- 
prisonment and  to  know  how  they  would 
weigh  a  risk  which  other  men  might  find 
unacceptable. 

In  any  case,  the  mission  failed.  And  so  we 
are  back  at  square  one,  or  worse,  and  there 
Is  no  convincing  way  for  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  justify  their  Judg- 
ment or  rationalize  the  results.  By  "going 
public  on  the  prisoner  of  war  matter"  they 
have  dramatized  a  terrible  dilemma — and 
left  It  more  than  ever  unresolved. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  3,  1970) 
"Net  Plus"  op  POW  Rato  Yet  To  Be 

DiSCEKNED 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

As  a  public  relations  exercise — and  this 
essentially  Is  what  It  was — the  recent  com- 
mando raid  on  a  North  Vietnamese  prisoner- 
of-war  camp  hardly  sidds  up  to  the  "net  plus" 
that  the  administration  claims  for  it. 

Everything  that  has  emerged  since  the  raid 
confirms  the  impression  that  its  purpose  was 
primarily  psychological.  But  the  psychological 
results  were  not  deeply  explored  ahead  of 
time.  And  the  piecemeal  fashion  in  which  the 
administration  has  disclosed  details  of  the 
operation  has  Increased  doubts  about  the 
motivation  of  the  planners. 

In  any  event,  It  Is  hard  to  swallow  the  as- 
sertion that  the  fate  of  the  378  American 
fiyers  believed  to  be  held  in  North  Vietnam 
was  the  chief  consideration.  Only  a  few  of 
them,  at  best,  could  have  been  expected  to  be 
rescued  in  the  raid  on  Son  Tay.  For  the  rest, 
the  psychological  benefits  would  have  been 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 

What  Is  evident  is  that  the  administration 
some  time  ago  lost  faith  in  the  idea  that  the 
prisoners  could  be  freed  through  diplomatic 
negotiation.  And  it  also  was  concluded  that, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  wouldn't  do  to  "stand 
idly  by"  and  make  no  show  or  trying  to  rescue 
the  men. 

The  gesture,  rather  than  the  result,  ap- 
parently was  of  top  Importance.  Last  summer, 
a  camp  was  selected  for  the  rescue  attempt. 
According  to  many  witnesses,  the  determin- 
ing factor  In  the  selection  was  the  accessi- 
bility of  this  particular  site  to  a  helicopter 
assault.  Above  all,  the  planners  were  confi- 
dent of  their  ability  to  get  into  the  compound 
at  Son  Tay  and  get  out  again  without  dis- 
astrous casualties. 

This  apparently  was  considered  more  im- 
portant than  the  rescue  of  any  prisoners. 
From  the  evidence,  some  of  the  top  planners 
of  the  expedition  had  doubts  that  the  camp 
was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  raid,  and  ap- 
parently no  very  serious  effort  was  made  to 
find  out  whether  it  was  or  not. 

In  other  words,  the  decision  was  made  that, 
with  or  without  prisoners,  the  operation 
would  be  a  "net  plus."  And  it  goes  without 
saying  that,  in  assaulting  an  abandoned  com- 
pound, the  risk  to  the  rescue  party  was  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  detract  In  any  way 
from  the  bravery  of  the  men  who  took  part 
in  the  raid  or  that  splendid  precision  with 
which  it  was  planned  and  executed.  To 
volunteer  for  any  night-time  operation  deep 
in  enemy  territory  takes  courage  and  dedi- 
cation of  very  high  quality.  The  question 
here  is  what  results  could  realistically  have 
been  expected  from  an  Inevitably  hazardous 
venture. 

What,  in  fact,  have  they  turned  out  to 
be? 

Perhaps  for  the  families  of  the  captured 
men  there  was  momentary  hope.  But  this 
surely  was  balanced   by  the  risks  involved 
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and  the  thought  that  this  kind  of  rescue 
operation  could  not  easily  be  repeated. 

Perhaps  it  served  to  convince  the  prisoners 
that  they  have  not  been  abandoned  and  that 
their  government  "still  cares"  about  their 
fate.  But  this  undoubtedly  genuine  concern 
has  not  Increased  their  chance  of  freedom 
and  may,  on  the  contrary,  have  compromised 
It. 

Perhaps  It  was  upsetting  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  discover  the  vulnerability  of 
their  defenses  and  to  learn  Just  how  far  we 
would  go  to  free  our  men.  But  the  discovery 
is  not  likely  to  make  the  authorities  In 
Hanoi  more  tractable  In  negotiations  for  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  And  It  Is  certain  to 
provoke  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  Son  Tay  episode. 

In  short.  If  there  Is  a  plus  to  the  exercise. 
It  is  yet  to  come. 

It  might,  as  suggested  earlier  In  this  space, 
take  the  form  of  a  sober  realization  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  prisoners 
cannot  be  rescued  by  spectacular  and  "un- 
usual" methods.  And,  given  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  any  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war,  the  diplomatic  efforts  being  made  In 
Paris  and  elsewhere  hold  very  little  promise 
of  success. 

The  best  way — perhaps  the  only  way  of 
freeing  the  prisoners.  It  would  seem.  Is  to 
stop  any  further  disengagement  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam  until  an  agreement 
on  the  men  Is  reached  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. They  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
lease them  all  at  the  same  time,  but  gradual- 
ly and  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal. 

The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  have 
suggested  that  such  a  deal  could  be  made. 
And  If  they  are  as  concerned  over  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners  as  they  say  they  are,  the 
leaders  of  the  administration  would  do  well 
to  explore  this  possibility. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  29,  1970] 

POW  PuBLicmr  A  Calculated  Campaign 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

He  didn't  look  like  "the  U.S.  pirate,  one  of 
McNamara's  strongmen."  that  August  night 
of  1964  as  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Hon  Gal,  a  coastal  city  80  miles  east  of 
Hanoi.  As  Radio  Hanoi  described  the  scene, 
Everett  Alvarez,  a  slight,  dark-haired  Call- 
fomlan,  was  "pale,  weary  and  awe-stricken" 
while  he  staggered  along  In  his  dirty  uni- 
form surrounded  by  a  Vietnamese  People's 
Army  escort.  He  was  the  first  American  pris- 
oner of  war  taken  by  North  Vietnam. 

Alvarez  was  there  In  North  Vietnam  when 
American  combat  troops  first  moved  out  Into 
the  elephant  grass  on  search-and-destroy 
missions  In  1965;  there  when  Ho  Chl  Mlnh 
threatened  war  crimes  trials  after  intensive 
bombings  of  the  north  In  '66;  there  when 
American  officials  began  new  peace  Initia- 
tives through  secret  diplomatic  channels 
throughout  '67;  there  when  the  war  Issue  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  a  powerful  President  In 
'68;  there  when  Richard  Nixon  became  Pres- 
ident In  '69. 

And  now,  6Vi  years  later,  Alvarez  Is  still 
there.  He  Is  both  the  symbol  of  a  personal 
ordeal  shared  by  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  center  of  a  new  political  debate 
about  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  was  a  time  when  American  officials 
didn't  say  much  In  public  about  the  1,500 
servicemen  listed  as  missing  In  action  or 
known  to  be  held  captive  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Prisoners  were  a  matter  for  private — and  del- 
icate— negotiations.  All  that  changed  after 
Mr.  Nlxon  became  President. 

As  Melvln  Laird  said  last  week.  In  speaking 
about  the  dramatic  but  futile  attempt  to 
rescue  American  POWs  from  a  compound 
near  Hanoi,  "back  In  March  of  1969,  shortly 
after  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  ad- 
ministration Initiated  a  program  of  going 
public  on  the  prisoner  of  war  matter." 

"Going  public,"  as  administration  officials 
explain  It,  represents  a  humanitarian  effort 


to  attempt  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese, 
through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  to 
give  the  prisoners  better  treatment  and 
eventually  to  release  them.  But  It  also  means 
that  the  prisoners  have  become  a  major  po- 
litical Issue,  one  of  the  key  sticking  points 
on  any  final  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

The  administration  has  stated  clearly  that 
It  "will  not  draw  Its  troop  strength  down 
below  an  effective  size  as  long  as  those  pris- 
oners are  still  in  Vietnam";  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  countered  that  the  prisoners 
will  never  be  released  until  the  United  States 
ceases  "Its  war  of  agg^resslon  and  withdraws 
Its  troops  from  Vietnam." 

Such  conflicting  views  have  figured  promi- 
nently at  the  Paris  negotiations  since  Mr. 
Nlxon  became  F>resldent.  In  a  sense,  the 
prisoners  su-e  thus  pawns  In  a  propaganda 
struggle. 

It  isn't  an  accident,  for  Instance,  that  since 
the  Nixon  administration  decided  to  take  Its 
POW  case  before  American  and  world  opin- 
ion, a  number  of  Interrelated  moves  have 
occurred.  Wives  and  relatives  of  the  prisoners 
have  organized  and  lobbied.  They  have  trav- 
eled in  delegations  around  the  world,  talked 
to  congressmen  and  senators,  to  the  Pope  and 
to  the  Paris  peace  talk  delegates  from  Hanoi. 

They  have  sought — successfully — to  publi- 
cize their  cause  through  the  news  media. 
They  have  mounted  an  Intensive  public  re- 
lations campaign  and  are  trying  to  raise 
$100,000  with  the  help  of  a  professional  fund- 
raiser. 

Plans  call  for  Americans  to  be  saturated 
with  radio  and  television  public  service  com- 
mercials during  the  Christmas  season  re- 
minding them  not  to  forget  their  imprisoned 
fellow  countrymen.  One  public  relations  man 
associated  with  the  undertaking  says:  "I'd 
like  to  see  an  appeal  that  creates  a  sense  of 
outrage  en  the  part  of  Americans  across  the 
country." 

reaction  from   kanoi 

Some  600,000  letters  are  being  mailed  to 
pwtentlal  contributors.  They  bear  the  signa- 
ture of  Jimmy  Stewart,  the  actor,  and  begin 
with  the  question,  "Mommy,  will  Daddy  be 
home  for  Christmas  this  year?"  The  appeal 
contains  the  paragraph: 

"For  example,  last  year  when  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  brought  the  plight  of 
our  POWs  before  the  public,  the  outraged 
reaction  of  our  countrymen  had  a  dramatic 
effect  on  Hanoi's  previously  unrelenting 
stand.  Up  to  last  fall,  a  mere  600  letters  had 
been  received  from  all  our  POWs  during  the 
last  five  years.  Since  then,  however,  1,500 
letters  have  been  received.  And  there  are 
other  examples  I  could  give  to  show  that 
Hanols  Is  sensitive  to  public  opinion." 

Bumper  stickers  and  slogans  have  been 
printed  ("Have  a  Heart,  Hanoi") .  All  the 
trappings  of  a  familiar  American  mass  media 
campaign  are  under  way.  The  contributor 
who  gives  $10  or  more  will  receive  a  "POW 
Action  Pak"  detailing  other  ways  to  help  the 
cause. 

Other  reminders  of  the  POW  Issue  are 
apj>earlng  dally.  Just  two  days  before  Thanks- 
giving. 135  million  POW/MIA  (for  missing 
in  action)  stamps  went  on  sale  at  post  offices 
throughout  the  country.  Pull-page  newspaper 
ads  bearing  a  picture  of  a  forlorn  prisoner 
have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
along  with  an  appeal  for  citizens  to  write 
Hanoi  urging  release  of  the  POWs. 

Civic,  fraternal  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions have  begun  their  own  efforts.  The  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  for  example.  Is 
planning  to  send  messages  to  50  million 
American  homes  telling  i)eople  where  they 
can  write  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 

An  "Operation  100  Tons"  has  been 
launched.  It  calls  for  the  delivery  of  100 
tons  of  mall  (with  the  help  of  the  Teaimsters 
and  Longshoremen)  to  Paris  during  Christ- 
mas week. 


"shaming"    north    VIETNAM 

All  of  this  bears  the  blessings  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  Is  all  a  part  of  the  con- 
certed effort  to  make  the  POWs  such  a  for- 
midable Issue  that  North  Vietnam  will  be 
able  to  Ignore  it  only  at  the  risk  of  alienating 
American  and  world  opinion. 

It  Is  a  way,  as  one  U.S.  official  expressed 
it,  to  "shame"  the  North  Vietnamese  Into 
releasing  the  prisoners  after  all  other  means 
have  failed.  In  that  way,  he  said.  It  "puts 
the  monkey  on  Hanoi's  back." 

The  administration  has  helped  In  other 
ways.  It  was  encouraged  congressmen  and 
senators  to  Join  In  public  statements  on  be- 
half of  the  POWs;  It  has  counseled  and  ad- 
vised the  families,  sent  top  officials  around 
the  country  to  meet  them  and  provided  trans- 
portation for  them;  It  has  cut  red  tape  and 
gained  favorable  tax  rulings  on  behalf  of 
the  POWs.  American  servicemen  had  been 
limited  to  investing  a  maximum  of  $10,000, 
drawing  10  percent  Interest,  in  foreign  banks; 
that  ceiling  has  been  lifted  for  POWs. 

A  blue-ribbon  and  bipartisan  group  of 
eminent  Americans — among  them  Clark 
Clifford,  Averell  Harrtman  and  George 
Meany — serves  voluntarily  as  advisers  to  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt,  charitable  organiza- 
tion formed  to  spearhead  the  public  cam- 
paign. 

Whatever  the  political  considerations  or 
the  tactics  employed,  the  main  focus  remains 
on  the  prisoners.  The  oideal  of  the  men  In 
prison  and  the  anguish  of  their  families  at 
home  hardly  needs  to  be  stated. 

Since  North  Vietnam  consistently  has  not 
adhered  to  the  Geneva  convention,  to  which 
It  Is  a  subscriber,  there  has  been  no  certain 
way  to  know  the  fate  of  any  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; no  way  to  know  whether  they  are  alive 
or  dead,  sick  or  wounded  or  even  whether 
they  are  In  prison  at  all.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  taken  the  p)osltlon  that  the  men 
held  are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  criminals 
or  "air  pirates"  subject  only  to  the  lavre 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Treatment  has  been  grim,  if  not  always 
brutal.  Prisoners  are  tied,  beaten  and  dragged 
along  the  ground  after  they  are  aiptured. 
Some  are  known  to  have  been  tortured.  The 
United  States  says  It  has  documented  evi- 
dence that  19  American  prisoners  were  mur- 
dered or  allowed  to  die. 

Life  In  the  prison  comi>ounds  consists  In 
many  cases  of  total  isolation,  with  no  exer- 
cise except  an  occasional  chance  to  sweep 
leaves.  Two  meals  a  day  are  served,  one 
of  rice  and  squash  soup,  and  In  the  evening 
some  pig  fat. 

In  an  attempt  to  stave  off  mental  and 
emotional  deterioration  while  sitting  in  their 
10x1 1-foot  rooms,  surrounded  by  brick  walls 
and  covered  by  a  tin  roof,  some  of  the  Amer- 
icans have  resorted  to  mental  gymnastics. 
One  prisoner  spent  his  time  mentally  con- 
structing a  logarithm  table.  Another  saved 
bits  of  toilet  paper  and  made  himself  a  deck 
of  cards.  He  played  solitaire  until  he  was 
discovered.  The  cards  were  destroyed. 

As  everyone  knows,  brutality  is  no  stranger 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  nor  is  it  re- 
stricted to  any  side.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  had  their  Con  Son  prisons  with  their 
tiger  cages;  the  Americans  have  had  their 
Mylai.  In  the  past.  It  was  considered  unwise 
for  an  American  administration  to  raise  the 
POW  question  publicly,  and  particularly  to 
make  accusations  about  the  treatment  of 
Americans.  An  Incident  In  September,  1969, 
gives  an  inkling  of  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  public  switch  as  well  as  fresh  Insight 
Into  the  official  thinking  that  dictated   It. 

Three  Americans  had  been  released  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  a  month  before,  making  a 
total  of  only  nine  prisoners  freed  during  the 
entire  war.  The  other  groups  had  refrained 
from  speaking  out  In  public  about  what  they 
had  endured.  But  In  September,   1969,  the 
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Pertagon  produced   the  latest  POWs  for  a 
wld  Bly  publicized  conTerence. 

C  ne  of  the  prisoners,  Navy  Lt.  Robert  P. 
Prli  hman,  told  In  detail  of  atrocities  com- 
mit ;ed  by  his  captors.  His  fingernails  had 
bee  1  pulled  out.  he  said,  some  men  had  been 
hui  g  from  ceilings  and  medical  treatment 
was   minimal  or  nonexistent. 

cfciarles  W.  Havens  ni.  then  a  key  Penta- 

offlclal  working  on  behalf  of  the  prls- 

problem  and  now  counsel  for  the  fam- 

'   organization,   says   the   Pentagon   was 

of  the  risks  In  speaking  out  publicly 

that   conference,   but  believed   It  might 
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IVe  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  they 
kn«  w  we  knew  it,"  Havens  said.  "But  If  we 
did  I't  say  anything  publicly,  they  might  be- 
lleve  that  we  accepted  that  kind  of  treat- 
me  It,  and  they'd  keep  on  doing  it.  If  we  said 
not  tiing,  they  might  Interpret  that  as  mean- 
ing we  don't  care.  We  do  care.  And  we  want 
then  to  know  that  we  aren't  going  to  sit 
bac  C  passively  and  tolerate  that  Iilnd  of 
treatment.  We  also  had  history  In  mind." 

I  y  that.  Havens  meant  the  experience  of 
Amsrlcan  POWs  in  the  Korean  War.  Treat- 
me:  it  of  Americans  improved  after  extensive 
pul  Uclty  about  inhumane  conditions.  The 
spe  ;ter  of  Korea,  with  trials,  germ  warfare 
COD  fesslons  and  "brainwashed"  Americans, 
has  permeated  official  thinking  about  Vlet- 
nai  1  POWs.  Three  years  ago,  a  chill  went 
thr  )ugh  Washington  when  the  North  Vlet- 
produced  American  prisoners  In 
strl  ped  uniforms  and  showed  how  they  bowed 
ser  'ilely  before  their  captors.  Impassive  looks 
their  faces. 
Ey  the  end  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
whi  in  the  search  for  peace  was  at  its  most 
Inti  inslve — and  most  hopeful — some  officials 
beleve  that  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
ha\  e  been  willing  to  release  the  Americans  as 
a  g  xxlwill  gesture  in  return  for  a  final  ne- 
got  ated  settlement.  That  hope  faded  in  the 
wrs  ngllng  at  Paris  about  such  things  as  the 
sha  3e  of  the  bargaining  table. 

A  rter  Mr.  Nixon  became  President,  the  POW 
Issi  e  was  at  a  standstill,  pessimism  was  grow- 
ing about  the  entire  Vietnam  question  and 
the-e  had  been  no  more  prisoners  released, 
no  piore  flow  of  mall  or  information.  As  one 
American  official  sununed  up  the 
'By  the  spring  of  '69,  the  subject 
fully  valid  and  ripe  for  public  exposure." 
added:  "The  Issue  was  ready  for  presen- 
n." 

ide  from  the  humanitarian  aspects  and 

that  everything  else  to  help  the  prls- 

had  been  tried  and  had  failed,  there 

another  obvious  aspect  to  the  admlnls- 

n    decision:    domestic    considerations. 

the  prisoners  as  a  public  Issue  shifted 

burden  to  Hanoi;   it  also  made  It  more 

inside  the  United  States  to  criticize 

t  America  was  doing  to  wind  down  the 

and   bring  the  soldiers — especially   the 

ners — home. 
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the  midst  of  the  campaign,  news  of  the 
compound  raid  broke  last  week.  What- 
else  the  raid  did,  it  made  the  prisoners 
ter  of  public  discussion  as  never  be- 
Many  of  the  wives  and  relatives  ex- 
pressed jubilation,  even  though  the  effort 
hac  failed.  Their  general  theme  was  that  at 
lea!  t  something  had  been  tried,  and  some- 
thi  ig  Is  better  than  nothing. 

There  was,  though,  at  least  one  dissenter 
am  )ng  the  group.  In  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Mrs. 
E\'e  rett  Alvarez  Sr.  said  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  I  ettlng  a  Christmas  package  ready  for  her 
son  who  now  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war 
Ion  5er  than  any  other  American  in  our  hls- 
tor  '.  Her  son  will  be  33  two  days  before 
Chi  Istmas,  she  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
vie  v,  and  she  was  afraid  that  the  raid  might 
affect  the  mall  the  prisoners  are  receiving 
anc    possibly  lead  to  reprisals. 

C  f  the  raid  Itself,  Mrs.  Alvarez  said  sim- 
ply :  "I  think  some  other  type  of  negotiations 
woi  Jd  be  better." 


That's  a  personal  view  about  the  prison- 
ers. A  political  one  Is  even  harder  to  gauge. 
One  American  who  has  been  initlmately  In- 
volved with  the  POW  question  put  It  this 
way  last  week: 

"We're  In  a  box  that  has  all  four  sides  and 
a  top  and  a  bottom."  Then,  speaking  about 
the  raid  and  Its  meaning,  he  added:  "You 
take  that  risk  and  pay  that  price  con- 
sciously, but  still  the  only  Justification  is 
success,  and  when  we  got  there,  the  cup- 
board was  bare." 

[From  the  Concressionai.  Record.  June  2, 
1970] 

Prisonebs  or  Wah 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  and  done  In  recent  years  re- 
garding the  young  Americans  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong.  Our  own  Government  and 
others,  private  groups  and  Individuals,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  themselves,  have  gone  to  extraor- 
dinary lengths  and  pursued  every  channel 
In  the  hope  of  at  least  finding  out  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  held. 

My  personal  efforts  in  this  regard  go  back 
to  the  fall  of  1965.  and  have  continued  un- 
til the  present  time.  In  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  visits  to  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  In  Geneva,  and  conver- 
sations with  representatives  of  various  gov- 
ernments and  the  United  Nations,  on  three 
separate  occasions,  I  have  addressed  letters 
to  the  President  of  North  Vietnam.  My  pri- 
mary concern  was  merely  Information  on  the 
Identity  and  condition  of  the  prisoners,  and 
arrangements  for  the  free  flow  of  mall  be- 
tween these  men  and  their  families  In  the 
United  States.  The  first  letter,  sent  in  1966, 
was  never  answered.  The  second  letter,  sent 
in  1967,  was  acknowledged  through  an  aide 
to  the  President  of  North  Vietnam.  The  third 
letter,  sent  last  year,  was  answered  by  Pres- 
ident Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  successor.  Ton  Due 
Thang. 

The  negative  response  to  my  personal  ef- 
forts are  a  matter  of  record — so  I  share  the 
deep  frustration  of  all  Americans,  on  the 
lack  of  any  meaningful  progress  relating  to 
the  prisoners  of  war  Issue. 

Our  duty  to  these  men,  of  course,  and 
to  their  families.  Is  basically  humanitar- 
ian. And  I  strongly  feel,  that  If  we  are  to 
successfully  obtain  humane  and  fair  treat- 
ment for  them,  we  must  stop  tying  their 
rights  to  unrelated  political  controversies, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  We  must  stop 
exploiting  their  helpless  plight  to  beat  the 
war  drums  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  must  stop 
using  them  as  pawns  in  the  Paris  talks, 
thereby  evading  the  real  issues  involved  In 
reaching  a  political  settlement — a  negotiated 
settlement — that  will  end  the  violence  and 
war  In  Indochina. 

It  is  this  increasing  politlclzatlon  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  Issue  that  concerns  me  to- 
day. And  so  I  say,  as  I  have  said  In  this 
Chamber  before,  let  us  remove  the  political 
pressures  from  the  prisoner  Issue.  Let  us  give 
credibility  to  our  legitimate  humanitarian 
concerns.  Let  us  stop  the  shouting  and  de- 
nunciations, and  begin  the  quiet,  private  in- 
ternational Initiatives  necessary,  I  feel,  to  ac- 
complish  the  objectives  all   of  us  seek. 

A  few  months  ago — In  February — the 
American  National  Red  Cross  began  such  an 
effort.  Chairman  E.  Roland  Harrlman  wrote 
letters  appealing  for  the  help  of  Red  Cross 
societies  throughout  the  world.  On  April  9 
I  reported  to  Senators  some  progress  on  re- 
sponses to  his  letters.  Today  I  can  repKsrt  ad- 
ditional progress,  but  I  also  want  to  urge 
those  National  Red  Cross  societies  that  have 
not  responded  positively  to  do  so  now. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  at  leaat  45 
of  the  societies  have  communicated  with 
Mr.  Harrlman.  At  least  30  of  these  have  re- 
sponded positively.  Only  three  societies  have 
been  negative  so  far — those  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mainland  China,  and  East  Germany. 


I  would  certainly  hope  and  urge  that  other 
societies — the  Red  Cross  being  perhaps  the 
most  universal  of  humanitarian  agencies — 
would  respond  positively  to  the  pleas  for 
help  from  their  counterpart  In  their  covm- 
try,  and  In  turn  work  together  to  generate 
some  program  on  an  issue  of  vital  concern 
to  the  American  people  and  humanitarians 
throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  other  American  volun- 
tary organizations,  with  essentially  humani- 
tarian concerns,  will  support  and  Join  this 
effort  of  the  Red  Cross.  I  appeal  to  these 
other  organizations — in  the  religious  com- 
munity and  elsewhere — to  encourage  their 
counterparts  and  related  agencies  overseas, 
to  raise  the  prisoners  of  war  Issue  In  other 
countries. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  International  agencies  which 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  Interested  in 
humanitarian  efforts  and  concerns  Involv- 
ing disadvantaged  peoples — In  Nigeria  and 
elsewhere.  Some  are  concerned  with  such 
things  as  the  past  massacres  In  Indonesia  or 
political  prisoners  In  Brazil,  for  example.  I  do 
not  feel  that  these  organizations  have  been 
sufficiently  activated  to  this  Issue  of  prison- 
ers or  war,  and  I  would  certainly  be  hopeful 
that  all  the  Information  that  we  have,  that 
1b  available  to  the  Government,  could  be  pre- 
sented to  these  gTOup)s,  religious  groups  and 
others,  and  that  we  could  actively  Implore 
the  use  of  their  good  offices  In  trying  to  reach 
a  solution  to  this  very  compelling  hiunanl- 
tarlan  Issue  of  the  American  prisoners  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  such  an  Internationalization  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  Issue,  within  the  hu- 
manitarian context  of  these  private  organi- 
zations, will  persuade  Hanoi  that  even  mod- 
est steps  to  ease  the  anguish  felt  In  the 
hearts  of  so  many  Americans  would  be  grate- 
fully welcomed  by  people  throughout  the 
world  as  a  measure  of  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  man  and  a  meaningful  contribution  to- 
ward peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  for  their  statements  this  after- 
noon. I  think  they  have  reflected,  as  shown 
by  their  past  efforts,  a  very  true,  deep,  and 
passionate  concern  for  the  welfare  and  the 
well-being  of  these  prisoners. 

I  think  all  of  us  feel  the  sense  of  frustra- 
tion from  the  fact  that  even  efforts  made  by 
well-intentioned  people  have  failed  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  solution  to  this  problem 
which  all  of  us  In  this  body  would  like  to  see 
achieved. 

The  prisoner  of  war  Issue,  in  Its  real  hu- 
manitarian aspects,  has  to  be  brought  home 
even  further  throughout  the  world  commu- 
nity. I  think  we  have  to  be  unrelenting  In 
our  efforts  to  achieve  the  aims  which  all  of 
us  would  like  to  achieve.  I  think  we  can  see 
that  In  the  very  recent  months,  there  have 
been  some  very  slight  rays  of  light  occasioned 
by  the  exchange  of  some  mall  and  packages. 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  but 
there  have  been  certain  kinds  of  Indications 
which  are  a  good  deal  more  hopeful  than 
we  ever  expected  In  the  past. 

So  I  would  hope  that  If  we  can  get  Inter- 
national humanitarian  agencies  to  make  the 
necessary  effort,  we  will  have  at  least  pro- 
vided some  additional  and  meaningful  chan- 
nels to  meet  what  I  know  concerns  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


NATIONAL  BNAI  B'RITH  HUMANI- 
TARIAN AWARD  TO  JOSEPH  L. 
HUDSON,  JR. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
personal  pleasure  last  evening  to  have 
been  present  at  the  National  B'nai  B'rith 
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Humanitarian  Award  Dinner  held  in  De- 
troit. 

The  award  "for  distinguished  and  en- 
during contributions  of  a  humanitarian 
nature"  was  presented  to  Joseph  L.  Hud- 
son, Jr.,  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  dinner  pro- 
gram concerning  the  life  and  service  of 
Mr.  Hudson  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hudson  be  printed  thereafter  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Joseph  L.  Hudson  Jr.,  is  President  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  whose  vision  and 
leadership  have  brought  even  greater  distinc- 
tion to  the  heritage  of  a  famous  merchan- 
dising dynasty.  Through  his  participation  In 
the  civic,  cultural,  social  and  Industrial  life 
of  our  nation,  his  keen  sense  of  community 
responsibility  for  serving  the  needs  of  young 
people  everywhere,  exemplify  the  best  In 
American  tradition. 

Growing  out  of  a  remarkable  understand- 
ing of  people  and  an  ability  to  work  with  and 
inspire  people,  Mr.  Hudson  has  a  transcend- 
ing sense  of  responsibility  for  the  common 
good  and  for  the  Individual's  right  to  free- 
dom and  opportunity.  The  spiritual,  morcJ 
and  ethical  values  which  have  been  founda- 
tions of  American  life  are  deeply  rooted  In 
his  own  life  and  philosophy. 

The  breadth  of  his  activities  testifies  to 
his  community  wide  perspective.  His  zeal  and 
energies  are  manifest  In  a  host  of  civic,  wel- 
fare and  social  action  causes.  He  demonstrates 
the  committed  citizen  helping  to  get  a  com- 
munity's work  done. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  a  Director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Detroit,  Detroit  Edison  Company, 
past  Chairman  of  The  New  Detroit  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  Metropolitan  Fund,  Inc., 
Director  Citizens  Research  Council,  Asso- 
ciated Merchandising  Corporation,  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  Michigan  Re- 
tailers Association,  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, Director  and  Vice  President  of  United 
Foundation,  Trustee  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
Harper  Hospital  and  Trustee  of  Grosse  Polnte 
University  School,  Pounders  Society  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  named  winner  of  the  1960 
Detroit  Junior  Board  of  Commerce  "Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award"  as  Out.standlng 
Young  Man  of  the  Year.  In  1968  he  received 
the  Laymen's  Special  Civic  Leadership  Award 
presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  He  Is  a  member  and  elder  of 
Grosse  Polnte  Memorial  Church.  He  Is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University  and  served  In  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1954  to  1956. 

Behind  this  obviously  Impressive  list  of  cre- 
dentials. Is  an  active  sportsman,  often  taking 
In  skiing  with  his  wife,  Jean,  and  children 
Joseph  L.  Hudson  IV,  Jeannle,  Webber  and 
Louise.  He  Is  a  fisherman,  enjoys  htintlng,  or 
simply  watching  the  pros  play  football,  base- 
ball and  hockey.  He  Is  a  man  admired  for  his 
candor,  easy  wit  and  Inquiring  mind. 

Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr.,  by  virtue  of  his  ex- 
traordinary service  to  the  community  and  his 
many  achievements,  well  merits  his  selection 
as  the  recipient  of  the  National  B'nal  B'rith 
Humanitarian  Award. 

Have  FArrn  in  the  Youth  of  America 
(By  Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr.) 

I'm  greatly  appreciative  of  the  honor  you've 
given  me.  I  accept  It  with  some  reluctance. 
Not  reluctance  regarding  the  tribute  Itself. 
nor  the  goals  and  work  of  B'nal  B'rith.  But 


because  none  of  us  can  point  to  enough  re- 
sults from  our  efforts  when  measured  against 
the  needs  of  our  times.  So  little  seems  to  be 
going  right  with  society  despite  all  our  con- 
cern and  effort.  All  of  us  in  this  room,  in 
these  elegant  surroundings,  with  this  fine 
food  and  good  company,  are  aware  that  the 
world  outside  Is  In  trouble.  Most  of  us  know, 
too,  that  we  can't  much  longer  separate  our- 
selves from  It  by  closed  doors  and  closed 
minds. 

Detroit  today  Is  certainly  a  city  on  the 
move.  One  need  only  quickly  note  New  De- 
troit, Detroit  Renaissance  19703,  our  housing 
efforts  through  MDCDA,  and  the  emergence 
of  new  Inner  city  small  business  develop- 
ments through  the  Economic  Development 
Corporation.  To  support  these  activities  the 
men  and  women  in  this  room  tonight  are 
working  like  never  before  on  the  Important 
issues  of  our  society. 

Despite  our  frenzied  activity,  we  are  still 
falling  short.  I  classify  our  situation  as  a 
leadership  crisis. 

Most  all  of  us  agree  as  to  the  priority 
problems  of  our  society.  We're  all  attending 
more  meetings  than  ever  before  and  doing 
our  homework,  but  still  our  local  and  na- 
tional housing,  education  and  community 
health  and  welfare  services  are  underdevel- 
oped and  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today's  population. 

Our  public  bodies — our  congress,  our  state 
legislature,  our  city  councils,  yes,  even  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States — are  not 
moving  us  ahead  In  these  areas,  and  the 
reason  Is  primarily  inadequate  leadership 
from  us  as  citizens  at  large. 

Our  recent  reading  lists,  those  books  cur- 
rently piled  on  your  bedside  table  such  as 
"Future  Shock"  and  "The  Greening  of  Amer- 
ica," show  us  some  of  the  complexity  and 
confusion  of  the  challenges  before  us.  We're 
filled  with  doubts  and  uncertainties.  We're 
upset  about  law  and  order,  but  how  about 
Justice  and  progress? 

The  mood  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
jjeople  Is  obviously  not  one  of  commitment 
to  expand  our  social  programs,  or  to  fur- 
ther share  our  good  fortune.  But  it  Is  leader- 
ship's responsibility  and  obligation — yours 
and  mine — to  point  out  that  our  housing, 
education  and  social  programs  are  so  Inade- 
quate today  that  they  dampen  enthusiasm 
lor  our  capitalist  system  on  the  part  of  our 
younger  generations,  and  therefore  Jeop^F^ize 
our  system's  future.  

Can  we  criticize  the  youth  of  America  to- 
day for  finding  fault  with  our  system  when  all 
about  us  we  find  such  Imperfect  examples 
of  the  American  dream? 

There  are,  however,  a  few  organizations 
who  have  been  and  are  willing  and  able  to 
take  battle  with  these  forces  of  destruction 
and  through  a  truly  dedicated  effort  strive 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  those  spiritual 
and  moral  elements  of  our  society  which  have 
given  our  lives  strength  and  meaning  In  the 
past.  B'nal  B'rith  stajids  out  singularly  as  a 
model  of  this  type  of  dedicated  and  effective 
organization. 

It  may  be  a  little  trite  to  say  that  our 
future  depends  on  our  youth,  because  this 
has  always  been  so.  To  paraphrase  the  slogan 
of  our  United  Foundation — "Our  youth  are 
all  we've  got." 

So,  I  think  it  very  proper  that  we  are  here 
tonight  not  In  honor  one  man,  that  Just  gives 
a  reason  for  the  gathering,  but  more  Im- 
portantly, to  honor  and  support  the  B'nal 
B'rith  organizations  which  have  done  and 
are  doing  so  much  to  give  youth  a  sense  of 
direction  and  dedication  and  to  preserve  the 
rich  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  Is 
a  monumental  effort  In  fnistratlng  times. 
But  that  they  can  listen  effectively  and  give 
support  to  the  desires  of  young  people  when 
too  many  are  turning  a  deaf  ear,  makes  B'nal 
B'rith  an  Inspiration  for  more  of  us  to  listen 


with  an  open  mind  to  the  problems  of  our 
fellow  men. 

We  all  must  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
future,  but  In  doing  so  we  must  take  account 
of  why  we  have  the  problems  that  we  have 
today. 

With  our  desire  to  build  things  bigger, 
belter  and  faster  and  with  the  explosion  in 
technical  knowledge,  we  have  grown  further 
apart  as  Individuals.  As  the  demands  on  our 
personal  time  to  even  keep  up.  let  alone  stay 
ahead,  are  ever  increasing,  we've  lost  sight 
of,  or  perhaps  Just  Ignored,  the  consequences 
of  our  actions  on  our  environment  and  on 
our  fellow  men.  Most  Importantly,  we  have 
ignored  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  this  on  our 
youth. 

Our  young  people  are  better  Informed  and 
better  educated  than  at  anytime  In  our  na- 
tion's history.  With  an  Increasing  awareness 
of  what  Is  going  on  around  them  It  Is  only 
natural  that  they  question  some  of  our  val- 
ues. Why  has  affluent  society  permitted  the 
development  of  the  ghettos  In  our  larger 
cities?  Why  has  it  so  cruelly  Ignored  and  bo 
long  assigned  a  second-class  citizen's  rank 
to  the  minority  groups  within  our  country, 
especially  the  black  population?  Why  has  It 
permitted  the  pollution  of  our  air,  our  water 
and  our  land?  These  are  tough  questions  to 
answer.  But.  If  we  don't  even  attempt  an  an- 
swer, then,  are  we  not  asking  that  all  our 
values,  even  the  ones  we  assume  are  sound, 
be  questioned  also? 

I'm  convinced  that  our  youth  Intend  to, 
and  wUl,  be  heard.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  youth  will  listen  to  age — If  age  will  only 
listen  to  youth  In  reasoned,  compassionate 
and  searching  fashion.  The  old  attitude  so 
firmly  entrenched  In  the  minds  of  parents, 
of  executives,  of  managers,  or  of  any  leader- 
ship group,  that  says,  "I  know  what's  best 
for  you"  Just  simply  will  not  work  now. 

Our  youth,  whether  black  or  white,  Jew  or 
Christian,  want  a  voice  In  determining  their 
future.  If  we  shut  them  out,  they  will  seek 
organizations  that  provide  this  opportunity. 

It's  not  a  sign  of  weakness  to  listen  with 
an  open  mind.  It's  not  a  sign  of  weakness 
to  change  when  conditions  demand  a  differ- 
ent course  of  action.  Our  young  people  fswe 
a  broader  range  of  challenges  and  demands 
than  any  before  In  history,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  how  to  deal  with  ua.  Hopefully,  we 
can  be  a  part  of  the  solution  or  we  will  surely 
become  a  part  of  the  problem.  This  one  Is 
too  Important  for  us  to  sit  out.  Today's 
young  people  believe  In  themselves  and  their 
ability  to  make  their  world  better.  We've  got 
to  believe  In  them,  too.  Let's  have  faith  In 
the  youth  of  America. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  ASYLUM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  today  our  Government  very  crudely 
denied  the  right  of  asylum  to  Soviet  Sea- 
man Simas  Kudirka.  It  was  a  shameful 
and  humiliating  and  sickening  Inci- 
dent— an  incident  which  rightfully  reg- 
istered shock  and  dismay  among  all 
Americans,  and  among  people  through- 
out the  world  who  look  to  our  country 
for  comfort  and  hope. 

This  morning  the  White  House  Issued 
documents  relating  to  the  incident.  Ini- 
tial reading  of  the  documents  and  other 
commentary  from  the  executive  branch 
seems  to  confirm  that  the  denial  of  asy- 
lum to  Mr.  Kudirka  resulted  from  official 
lethargy  and  the  luifortunate  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  humanitarian  questions 
within  our  bureaucracy — all  of  which  Is 
surely  against  our  best  traditions  and 
capabilities  and  interests. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
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coi  imittee  on  Refugees,  I  am  sure  I  ex- 
pr(ss  the  feeling  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
on  anizations  in  the  private  sector — in- 
clu  ding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  former 
refigees,  Lithuanian  and  other  nation- 
groups,  the  American  Council  of 
iantary  Agencies,  the  U.S.  Commit- 
for  Refugees,  and  other  organiza- 
tiojis — in  expressing  the  firm  hope  that 
country  will  not  again  compromise 
long  history  of  granting  asylum  to 
th4se  who  so  desperately  seek  refuge  on 
shores. 
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FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Hr.  EHDLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
sorie  misunderstanding  and  many  valid 
qu(  stions  are  currently  circulating  about 
the  family  assistance  plan  which  Pres- 
ide tit  Nixon  proposed  to  Congress  in  Au- 
gui  t  of  last  year.  Recently,  however.  Sec- 
ret iry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Ell  ott  Richardson  presented  a  highly  in- 
fer mative  and  timely  discussion  of  the 
fanily  assistance  program  before  a 
me  sting  of  Common  Cause.  Secretary 
Ri<hardson  was  specifically  responding 
to  several  points  raised  in  a  letter  from 
th(  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
RiucoFF).  I  feel  that  the  Secretary's 
sta  tement  might  be  of  interest  to  many 
Sei  lators  who  have  followed  the  progress 
of  the  family  assistance  plan  through 
th(   91st  Congress. 

M  r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thit  Secretary  Richardson's  remarks  be 
pri  nted  in  the  Record. 

'■'here  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re:ord,  £is  follows: 

Statement  of  Secretary  of  He.\lth,  EnrCA- 
DN,  AND  Welfare.  Elliott  L.  Richardson, 
A  Meeting  on  Welfare  Reform,  Con- 
vened   BY    Common    Cause.    December    3, 

1^70 

greatly  appreciate  yOur  attendance  thlB 

mohilng  becaxise,  with  your  help,  the  fight 

meaningful  welfare  reform  this  year  can 

won.  Never  since  the  Social  Security  leg- 

isl^lon  was  first  enacted  have  so  many  peo- 

been  able  to  agree  on  both  the  need  for 

refirm  and  the  principles  of  change. 

Tjhere  has  been  so  much  dispute  In  recent 

over    possi'ale    amendments    to    the 

's  proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan 

the  wide  areas  of  consensus  have  often 

obscured.  Let  me  review  for  a  moment 

whit  I  think  we  do  agree  on  and  what  this 

bill  will  accomplish. 

J  Irst.  the  bill  would  establish  a  natlon- 
wlc  e  floor  under  assistance  payments,  and 
nat  ional  eligibility  standards  for  both  the 
family  and  adult  categories.  This  change 
alo  le  Involves  a  massive  reform  by  eliminat- 
ing the  geographic  Inequities  present  under 
current  law.  Ten  percent  of  present  AFDC 
rec  plents  and  36  percent  of  the  aged,  blind 
anc  disabled  caseload  would  immediately  re- 
cel'  e  higher  benefits  as  a  result  of  these 
Che  nges. 

S  econd.  the  bill  provides  for  strong  move- 
me  It  In  the  direction  of  Federal  admlnis- 
tra  ;lon  of  all  income  assistance  programs. 
Thi  (  new  working  poor  program  would  be 
Fe<  erally  administered  in  every  State  and  at- 
tra  rtlve  options  are  created  for  the  States  to 
del  »gate  to  the  Federal  Government  admln- 
Istj  atlon  of  the  full  range  of  associated  pro- 
gra  ns,  including  State  supplementation, 
foo  1  stajnps,  general  assistance,  and  Medic- 
aid eligibility  determination. 

T  bird,  we  would  for  the  first  time  extend 
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assistance  to  the  working  poor — a  group  com- 
prising over  40%  of  the  pKX)r  which  is  now 
ineligible  for  Federally-supported  welfare. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  reform  and  combines 
an  Important  work  incentive  with  effective 
action  against  poverty. 

Fourth,  the  plan  would  greatly  expand 
qxiality  child  care  and  manpower  training 
programs,  with  over  $600  million  in  new 
funds  committed  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation. 

Fifth,  Family  Assistance  improves  the  work 
Incentive  and  work  requirements  provisions 
of  current  law.  The  several  work  disincentive 
notches  now  found  in  AFDC  are  eliminated, 
and  mothers  with  preschool  children  are 
given  the  option  to  remain  with  their  chil- 
dren— which  Is  not  the  case  under  current 
law. 

These  are  reforms  that  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  die.  We  have  calculated  that  al- 
most 14.5  million  people  will  be  eligible  for 
benefits  that  will  make  them  better  off  than 
under  current  law.  Anyone  who  contends  that 
this  bill  Is  somehow  worse  than  current  law, 
or  should  be  defeated  If  It  Is  not  further  lib- 
eralized, must  answer  to  these  14.5  million 
people. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  there  are 
no  legitimate  ways  to  improve  the  bill  still 
further.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  bill  has 
been  much  improved  In  the  13  months  since 
It  was  introduced.  The  Administration  has 
been  discussing  with  a  number  of  Senators 
a  range  of  possible  additions  to  the  so-called 
"core  bill"  or  October  revision  of  Family 
Assistance  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  It  by 
fioor  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  particular,  you  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  list  of  10  possible  amendments 
which  Senator  Rlblcoff  has  suggested  as  a 
result  of  his  conversations  with  a  number 
of  Senators.  We  have  given  moet  careful 
attention  to  these  ideas  In  an  honest  effort 
to  develop  and  acceptable  compromise.  It  Is 
In  that  spirit  that  I  can  now  present  the 
Administration's  response  to  those  proposals: 

1.  We  accept  the  Idea  that  the  bill  should 
state  a  national  goal  providing  to  every  fam- 
ily, through  work  or  assistance,  an  income 
adequate  for  their  needs.  This  is  a  laudable 
goal  which  fully  befits  a  Nation  of  our  ca- 
pacity. 

2.  We  agree  that  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposal,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  should  be  restored  pro- 
viding for  mandatory  coverage  of  families 
headed  by  an  unemployed  father  (AFDC- 
UF). 

3.  We  agree  that  the  effect  of  section  452 
of  the  House-passed  bill,  maintaining  cur- 
rent benefit  levels  for  families  with  Income, 
should  be  restored.  (The  October  revision  of 
Family  Assistance  had  provided  for  a  more 
limited  provision  "grandfathering  in"  per- 
sons now  receiving  payments  at  these  higher 
levels  for  a  period  of  two  years.) 

4.  We  cannot  fully  accept  the  proposal 
that  no  one  be  referred  to  a  Job  under  the 
work  requirement  that  pays  less  than  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour. 
There  are  now,  after  all,  about  7  million 
IJersons  who  are  working  for  less  than  this 
wage,  and  to  state  that  no  welfare  recipi- 
ent had  to  take  such  a  Job  would  be  most 
Inequitable  to  these  low  wage  workers.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  could  be  cases  where  referral 
to  Jobs  paying  substantially  less  than  the 
minimum  WEige  would  be  unconscionable. 
Therefore,  we  would  propose  Instead  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  that  no 
person  could  be  required  to  take  a  Job  pay- 
ing less  than  $1.20  per  hour,  which  is  75% 
of  the  minimum  wage.  In  any  case,  anyone 
working  for  between  $1.20  and  $1.60  per 
hour  would  be  eligible  for  income  supple- 
mentation under  Family  Assistance  which 
would  raise  his  total  income  from  wages 
plus  assistance  to  a  level  comparable  to  the 
Federal  minimum  wage. 


5.  We  agree  that  public  service  Jobs  should 
be  provided  for  welfare  recipients,  and  will 
support  an  earmarking  of  $150  million  In 
Labor  Department  funds  for  this  purpose. 
The  Federal  matching  formula  for  these  jobs 
should  be  consistent  with  whatever  formula 
emerges  from  the  Senate-House  Conference 
Committee  now  considering  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  (the  matching  rate  cur- 
rently in  that  bill  Is  80  ^c ) . 

6.  We  agree  that  programs  that  are  fully 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  would  apply  to  family  assistance  bene- 
fits for  female-headed  famUies  in  those 
States  which  have  no  State  supplementation. 

7.  We  agree  that  adequate  protection 
should  be  provided  to  local  and  State  wel- 
fare employees  tranferred  to  the  Federal  sys- 
tem as  a  result  of  the  bill.  We  have  been 
working  with  employee  groups  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  some  weeks  to  de- 
velop such  a  provision  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bUl. 

8.  Family  Assistance  makes  a  major 
change  in  current  law  regarding  the  Impact 
of  the  work  requirement  on  female  heads 
of  families.  Under  AFDC,  women  with  pre- 
school children  may  be  required  to  take  a 
Job;  under  Family  Assistance,  that  manda- 
tory feature  Is  applied  In  the  case  of  mothers 
only  to  those  with  school  age  children.  More- 
over, priorities  have  been  added  to  the  bill 
governing  the  order  of  referral  of  persons  to 
training  and  Jobs  which  Indicate  that  all 
male  heads  of  families  and  all  women  who 
volunteer  for  employment  are  to  be  taken 
before  the  nonvolunteerlng  mothers  are 
reached.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  work 
requirement  Is  humane  and  I'esponslble, 
particularly  In  view  of  our  latest  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  minimum  wage.  However, 
there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  on  the  face  of  the 
bill  as  to  whether  the  arrangement  of  child 
care  is  a  precondition  to  requiring  a  mother 
to  take  a  Job,  and  we  would  accept  an 
amendment  clarifying  that  this  precondition 
must  be  met. 

9.  We  would  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  continue  the  practice  under  AFDC  in 
following  State  court  decisions  as  to  whether 
a  step-parent  has  an  obligation  to  support 
step-children. 

10.  Budgetary  limitations  preclude  the 
Administration  from  accepting  an  Increase 
in  the  basic  $1600  payment  for  a  family  of 
four.  An  increase  equal  to  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  between  the  date  of  enactment 
and  the  1972  Implementation  date  could  cost 
as  much  as  $400  million  in  additional  funds. 
In  any  case,  the  Administration's  original 
proposal  assumed  an  effective  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1972,  so  that  no  cost  of  living  undatlng 
is  relevant. 

In  short,  we  are  able  to  accept  7  of  10  of 
the  Senator's  proposals,  and  to  offer  counter- 
proposals on  two  others.  Beyond  this  I  do 
not  think  we  can  go.  I  recognize  that  many 
Senators  may  wish  to  go  further  on  some 
of  these  Items,  and  we  fully  recognize  their 
right  to  offer  such  proposals  through  amend- 
ments which  are  separate  from  this  consoli- 
dated fioor  amendment  which  we  can  accept. 

I  know  that  Senators  Rlblcoff  and  Bennett 
are  working  earnestly  to  prepare  a  blpeirtl- 
san  amendment  attaching  Family  Assistance 
to  the  Social  Security  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  responses 
by  the  Administration  wUl  provide  a  basis 
for  that  amendment.  I  believe  that  these  two 
Senators  have  been  magnificent  In  their 
commitment  to  welfare  reform  and  their 
continuing  effort  to  seek  a  balanced  bill 
acceptable  to  a  wide  group  of  Senators.  I 
would  also  like  particularly  to  note  and 
welcome  Senator  Hartke's  statement  yester- 
day that  he  will  support  a  coalition  effort. 
I  believe  that  this  battle  can  be  won;  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 


December  7,  1970 
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Client  group 


Number  of     Number  of       Percent  of 
families      recipients  current  cases 


Family  assistance: 

(1)  Working  poor -.     1,861,300    10,840,000. 

(2)  AFOC  cases  with  benefit  increases  in  the  9  > 

jurisdictions  with  the  lowest  payments 211,300         845,000 

(3)  Stale  suppleinental  cases  not  now  eligible  for 

AFOC 375,300      1,500,000 

(4)  Current  AFDC  cases  benefitting  from  simplified 

payment  standard (•)  (-) 


9.9 


(0 


Subtotal,  family  assistance. 


..    2,447,900    13,185,000 


9.9 


Client  group 


Number  of     Number  of       Percent  of 
families      recipients  current  cases 


Adult  categories: 

(1)  Adult  cases  in  the  States^  paying  less  than 

$110  monthly  per  recipient 1.109.700  36.3 

(2)  New  cases  made  eligible  by  the  minimum  pay- 

ment standard 105,400 

(3)  New  APTO  cases  made  eligible  by  the  national 

definition  of  disability 64,700 

Subtotal,  adult  categories : 1,279,800 36.3 

Total,  all  programs 14.464,800  16.9 


>  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  South  Carolina  Tennessee, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

-'  Sec.  451  of  the  bill  requires  that  States  simplify  need  and  payment  standards  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  and  complexity  of  such  standards  This  simplification  is  likely  to  be  resolved  in  such 
a  way  that  benefits  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  now  used  for  many 


current  AFOC  cases,  but  estimates  of  this  impact  cannot  be  made  until  such  time  as  ttie  Secretary 
develops  definite  guidelines  lot  this  simplification  of  standards. 

>  For  old  age  assistance  recipients.  22  out  of  54  jurisdictions  now  pay  less  than  $110  monthly  to  a 
single  recipient,  and  47  jurisdictions  now  pay  less  than  $220  to  an  aged  couple. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  there  any  pending 
business? 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1971 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  19830)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
officers,  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure,  H.R.  19830,  replaces 
H.R.  17548,  the  first  independent  offices 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriation  bill  for  1971, 
CXVI 2523 — ^Part  30 


which  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on 
August  11,  1970.  The  vetoed  measure  had 
passed  the  House  on  May  12,  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  in  the  Senate  on 
May  13,  reported  in  the  Senate  on  June 
24,  passed  the  Senate  on  July  7,  and 
was  sent  to  conference  on  July  8.  The 
conference  report  was  agreed  to  in  the 
House  on  July  29,  and  finally  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate  on  August  4. 

The  vetoed  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, contained  in  House  Document  91- 
377,  indicated  that  he  was  opposed  to 
H.R.  17548  because  the  total  amount  was 
excessive.  The  House  vote  to  override 
failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
and,  thus,  it  wtis  necessary  for  the  pend- 
ing replacement  measure  to  come  into 
being. 

The  vetoed  bill  contained  a  total  of 
$18,009,525,300.  The  pending  measure  is 
$300  million  less  than  that  amount — 
namely,  $17,709,525,300.  This  amount  is 
$241,301,400  above  the  President's  esti- 
mate and  compares  with  the  vetoed 
measure  which  was  $541,301,400  over  the 
budget  estimate.  The  pending  bill  con- 
tains the  identical  sums  and  provisions 
that  were  included  in  the  vetoed 
measure  in  every  respect  except  for  two 
items  contained  in  title  III  of  the  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  These  items  are  the 
urban  renewal  programs  and  the  grants 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  Each 
of  these  has  been  reduced  by  $150  mil- 
lion below  the  amounts  carried  in  the 
vetoed  bill. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  while  this 
bill  exceeds  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mate by  $241  million,  included  in  this 
$241  million  is  $105  million  for  veterans 
medical  care.  Thus,  if  the  additional  sum 
provided  for  medical  care  Is  excluded 
from  the  bill,  the  Increase  over  the 
budget  will  aggregate  $136,301,400. 

Some  of  the  areas  where  the  reduc- 
tions below  the  budget  estimate  have 
been  made  include  the  budget  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, which  has  been  reduced  by 
$64,325,000  under  the  President's  budget 
estimate. 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  which  includes 
items  for  the  Space  Council,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  and  Civil  De- 
fense, has  been  reduced  by  $5,750,000; 
and  interest  adjustment  payments  in  title 
rv  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  have  been  reduced  by  $165  million 


from  a  budget  estimate  of  $260  million 
to  an  allowance  in  this  bill  of  $85  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  have  met 
the  President  more  than  hsdfway  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  provided  in  the  vetoed 
measure  by  $300  million,  and  I  feel  that 
we  have  a  bill  the  President  will  be  able 
to  sign.  Wliile  the  bill  still  contains 
amounts  that  are  above  the  President's 
budget  estimate,  the  sums  thus  made 
available  may  help  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  unemployment  which  has  been  rising 
steadily  all  over  our  country. 

Since  this  is  a  replacement  biU  and 
since  it  is  going  through  the  congres- 
sional mill  for  a  second  time,  and  since 
the  House  has  adopted  the  measure  over- 
whelmingly by  a  vote  of  375  to  10, 1  hope 
that  we  in  the  Senate  would  concur  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  adopt  this 
bill  without  amendment,  thereby  getting 
this  long  delayed  appropriation  bill  to 
the  White  House  for  signature  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one 
point  very  clear  to  the  Senate.  The  bill 
before  us  is  exactly  like  the  bill  that  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  except  in  two  as- 
pects under  title  III,  urban  development. 
The  estimate  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  with  reference  to  grants  for 
water  and  sewerage  in  rural  areas  was 
$150  million.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  out  $200  million. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  moved  that  that  amount  be  in- 
creased to  $500  million.  We  voted  with 
him,  and  his  proposal  carried  by  a  very 
large  vote.  So  the  amount  was  made  $500 
million  instead  of  the  budget  estimate 
of  $150  million. 

The  urban  renewal  budget  estimate 
was  $1  billion.  A  motion  was  made  to  in- 
crease that  amount,  and  as  I  recall,  the 
committee  added  $700  million,  which  was 
short,  even,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
authorization,  which  was  $2,287  million. 
When  we  went  to  conference,  we  reduced 
the  increase  to  $350  million  over  the 
budget  estimate  of  $1  billion. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  added  $10  million 
to  keep  alive  section  202  of  Housing  Act 
which  provides  housing  for  the  elderly. 
That  has  been  preserved  in  the  bill. 

We  have  also  added,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  $105  million  over  the  budget  es- 
timate for  veterans'  medical  care. 

In  short,  this  is  exactly  the  bill  that 
was  agreed  upon  in  conference.  It  was 
voted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  conference 
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reiort  was  approved  as   to  these  two 
itepis,  which  total  $300  million. 

have  been  in  conference  with  Rep- 
redentative  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
Ho  ase  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Thfs  is  not  a  question  of  rubber-stamp- 
the  action  of  the  House.  There  were 
inft)rmal  discussions  back  and  forth  as 
what  reasonable  amount  we  shoiold 
prdvide  in  order  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

have  also  talked  with  Representative 

who  Is  chairman  of  the  House 

and    with    the    distin- 

Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr. 

OTT) .  Then  the  Senate  subcommittee, 

consideration,  presented  our  pro- 

to   the  full   committee,    the   full 

coijimittee  agreed  with  the  compromises 

were  reached,  and  that  is  what  is 

beflore  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

the  course  of  our  discussion  today, 
attempts  will  be  made  on  the  floor 
he  Senate  to  increase,  to  decrease,  or 
1  nake  some  other  variances  In  the  bill. 
ve  clear  notice  at  this  time  that  no 
matter  what  those  amendments  are,  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  be  going  over  the 
ground  again.  Some  proposals  will 
made  that  I  myself  have  voted  for 
pre/lously;  but  under  the  circumstances, 
)rder  to  send  a  bill  to  the  President, 
believe  we  now  have  a  bill  that.  I 
thltk,  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
approved  by  him.  We  certainly  do  not 
wa]  It  to  go  through  the  exercise  of  going 
(jonference  again  and  returning  at  this 
hour,  just  before  Christmas,  only  to 
ha^je  the  President  veto  the  bill  again. 
Jfore  than  that — and  I  want  to  make 
very  clear,  and  I  shall  say  it  all  after- 
we  have  provided  in  the  bill  $105 
ion  over  the  budget  estimate  for  vet- 
medical  care  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  the 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
amount  is  to  take  care  of  para- 
ple^cs  and  the  spinal  injuries  of  veter- 
who  have  been  wounded  in  Vietnam, 
cannot  do  this  unless  we  get  a  bill. 
Thit  is  the  reason  why  we  should  ap- 
prove a  bill  that  the  President  will  sign. 
Soifiethlng  needs  to  be  done  very  quickly 
these  veterans,  so  I  hope  that  when 
motions  to  lay  on  the  table  are  made,  the 
will  support  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  supporting  those  mo- 
tions and  that  we  can  send  the  bill  to 
President. 

think  this  is  a  fair  bill.  It  Is  the  same 
we  agreed  to  In  conference  with  the 
exceptions  I  have  already  enumer- 
.  I  would  hope  that  we  might  move 
with  our  business,  get  the  job  done, 
send  the  bill  to  the  President  within 

or  so. 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
from  Colorado. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
•IvEL).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 
ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
uished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
of  the  subcommittee,  has 
stalled  the  case  plainly  and  adequately. 
I  sliould  like  to  add  two  or  three  com- 
mei  its. 

r  is  unforttmate  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  two  situations  at  this  late  hour — and 
it  l£  late — In  legislating  in  these  very  Im- 
por  ant  areas.  However,  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
distingmshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
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land,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
nor  was  it  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  did  not  have  a  bill  ear- 
lier than  we  did  this  year.  Compared 
with  past  years,  we  were,  relatively  in 
good  time.  But  after  the  veto  and  the 
sustaining  of  the  veto  by  the  House,  the 
situation  developed  that  the  House  could 
not  seem  to  get  moving  again.  So  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  position  at  this  late 
date. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out  one  area — the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— in  which  funds  are  badly 
needed,  because  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration can  spend  only  those  funds  that 
are  based  on  the  continuing  resolution 
pertaining  to  last  year's  appropriation. 

By  the  same  token,  all  the  funds  for 
the  space  administration  have  been  held 
up. 

I  say  to  Senators  who  are  Interested 
in  water  and  sewerage  facilities  that  If 
ttiey  are  genuinely  Interested  In  such  fa- 
cilities, they  will  do  better  to  take  this 
bill  rather  than  to  let  the  Department 
continue  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  continuing  resolution,  under  which 
spending  would  be  at  a  lower  level,  to 
wit,  $150  milUon  a  year. 

I  also  want  to  be  very  explicit  about 
my  feelings  with  respect  to  the  action 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
says  he  will  take  on  any  proposed 
amendment.  It  is  one  in  which  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  and  in  which  the  entire 
Committee  on  Appropriations  concurred 
wholeheartedly.  In  fact.  I  believe  the 
committee  instructed  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pending  bill  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  without  any  addition  or  any 
deduction,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
President  and  will  be  signed  by  him. 

I  must  state  the  converse  of  that,  that 
if  there  are  additions  or  deductions,  we 
will  face  the  possibihty  of  ^ing  through 
this  exercise  again.  Our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  ought  to  know  that.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  worked  over  at  great  length 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  studied  the  matter  here.  The  chair- 
man and  I  are  of  one  mind  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  and  get 
the  bill  passed.  If  it  passes  in  its  present 
form,  It  will  not  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

AU  of  these  various  agencies  could  get 
their  appropriation  and  we  could  avoid 
any  further  exacerbation  of  this  situa- 
tion which  we  experience  each  year 
where  the  various  entities  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  these  areas  in  which 
we  are  so  interested,  some  of  us — the  field 
of  housing  and  the  field  of  veterans — wiU 
at  last,  in  the  12th  month  of  the  calen- 
dar year  and  the  sixth  month  of  the 
fiscal  year,  know  where  they  are,  what 
they  can  budget  for,  and  perhaps  make 
some  sensible  plans  for  the  last  6  months 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  would 
hope  that  the  pages  will  Inform  the 
cloakroom  that  they  should  get  In  touch 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Goodell>  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

$10    MILLION    IN    FUNDING   FOE   SECTION    22 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  strongly  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  19830.  the  Independent  Offlces- 
HUD  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1971. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to 
funding  for  the  section  202  housing  for 
the  elderly  program. 

First,  however.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  bringing  this  well-balanced 
appropriations  measure  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote.  Moreover,  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  for  his  dedication  and  active  role  in 
providing  funding  for  the  continuation 
of  the  202  program.  This  is  another  ex- 
cellent example  of  his  concern  for  our 
Nation's  20  million  older  Americans. 

Last  July  I  called  for  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  rescue  the  section  202  program 
when  the  administration  decided  to 
abandon  this  approach  and  rely  entirely 
on  the  section  236  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  approved  my  floor 
amendment — also  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty) — to 
provide  funding  to  continue  the  program. 

In  the  conference  committee  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
capably  expressed  the  Senate's  position, 
and  noted  that  there  was  no  money  pro- 
vided for  section  202  in  the  original 
House-passed  bill.  As  a  result  of  his  lead- 
ership, $10  million  was  provided  for  202 
in  the  conference  proposal.  However,  this 
measure  was  later  vetoed. 

In  the  proposal  before  us  today,  there 
is  also  $10  million  in  funding  for  section 
202 — the  same  amount  as  provided  in  the 
second  House-passed  bill. 

At  this  time  when  low-cost  housing  Is 
such  a  critical  problem  for  practically  all 
Americans,  it  is  usually  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  elderly  who  live  on  limited,  fixed 
incomes. 

Today  substantial  numbers  of  older 
people  are  being  driven  from  their  homes 
because  of  rapidly  rising  property  taxes 
and  maintenance  costs.  Yet,  these  per- 
sons are  finding  it  increasingly  diflBcult 
to  locate  suitable  alternative  units  be- 
cause present  programs  are  Inadequate 
for  their  needs. 

Section  202  has  literally  been  a  life- 
saver  for  thousands  of  these  individuals. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  makes  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  the  con- 
struction of  pleasant  apartment  units  at 
prices  tenants  can  afford. 

Section  202  has  also  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  housing  programs  ever 
enacted.  Since  its  enactment  In  1959. 
there  has  never  been  a  default  under  the 
program. 

Today  there  are  approximately  43,000 
units  either  completed  or  under  construc- 
tion— 33,000  finished  units  and  10,000 
being  built.  It  Is  estimated  that  45,000 
aged  persons  occupy  the  completed  units. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  per- 
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sonally  have  seen  the  outstanding 
achievements  under  the  202  program. 
Nearly  2,100  units  are  now  completed 
or  imder  construction — making  New 
Jersey  the  sixth-ranking  State  In  the 
number  of  section  202  units.  Approxi- 
mately 3,000  older  persons  live  in  these 
pleasant,  reasonably  priced  apartments. 

Construction  costs  for  these  projects 
are  also  very  moderate,  approximately 
$12,000  per  unit. 

Moreover,  202  has  its  own  architec- 
tural criteria,  specifically  tailored  for  the 
aged.  Program  regulations,  for  instance, 
take  into  account  the  proximity  with 
regard  to  transportation,  health  facili- 
ties, and  shopping  centers. 

The  need  for  the  202  program  is  well 
documented  in  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  and  letters  to  its 
members. 

At  the  committee's  hearings  in  June 
on  "Sources  of  Community  Support  for 
Federal  Pi'ograms  Serving  the  Elderly," 
we  heard  much  compelling  evidence  for 
the  continuation  of  the  housing  for  the 
elderly  program. 

Mr.  Stanley  Axelrod,  an  executive  di- 
rector for  a  202  project  in  Miami,  Pia., 
told  us: 

Limited  incomes  that  are  in  our  Inflation- 
ary society  have  made  adequate  housing  lor 
senior  Americans  a  catastrophic  problem. 
These  people  are  prevented  'rom  getting  de- 
cent, dignified  hoiislng,  so  they  rot  away  In 
the  hovels  and  slums  vrtthout  hope,  without 
being  found  by  their  community  to  see  what 
the  community  could  do  for  them,  without 
their  knowing  how  they  can  meet  these 
problems. 

Obviously,  senior  housing  could  bring  these 
people  together,  to  be  Identified,  to  be  made 
productive.  Section  202  was  a  crown  of 
achievement  for  creative  Federalism.  Red 
tape,  though  considerable,  was  much  less 
than  through  other  programs. 

The  202  government  agencies  have  the 
attitude  of  family,  that  they  were  not  there 
to  dictate  but  to  help  find  answers. 

The  202  programs  turned  out  to  be  highly 
successful,  strongly  motivated  by  nonprofit 
sponsors.  They  continue  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful, beating  all  laws  of  average.  This  type 
of  nonprofit  sponsorship  guarantees  more 
service,  less  cost  for  buildings  and  manage- 
ment, and  great  dedication. 

Last  year  in  the  1969  Housing  Act,  the 
Congress  enthusiastically  supported  the 
extension  of  the  202  program  by  author- 
izing $150  million  for  this  purpose. 

This  clear  expression  of  congressional 
intent  to  continue  the  program  should, 
Ibelleve.be  fulfilled. 

The  $10  million  in  the  committee  bill 
will  be  an  important  step  forward.  In 
addition,  there  Is  money  in  the  202  re- 
volving fund  which  can  be  used  to  build 
housing  for  the  aged. 

With  this  approach,  we  can  be  more 
confident  that  urgently  needed  housing 
for  the  elderly  will  be  built — not  merely 
to  store  them — but  to  restore  them  to  a 
more  active  life  In  their  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  the  Independent  OflBces-HUD  appro- 
priations proposal. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  appropriating 
only  $10  million  for  the  202  program 
is  that  there  is  already  some  money  in 
the  202  revolving  fimd.  For  the  record, 
could  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
tell  us  how  much  Is  In  the  revolving 
fund. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  According  to  the  most 
recent  data  available.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  approximately  $40.7  million  in 
the  202  revolving  fund.  This  money  has 
resulted  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
at  3  percent  per  year  by  nonprofit  spon- 
sors of  housing  for  the  aged.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  the  $10  mil- 
lion appropriated  should  be  considered 
as  a  supplement  to  the  $40.7  million  in 
the  section  202  revolving  fund  in  order 
that  the  desperate  need  of  the  elderly 
for  housing  can  be  met  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
leads  to  my  next  questions.  What  are  the 
administration's  plans  for  spending  the 
$10  million  appropriated  for  section  202 
and  the  money  in  the  revolving  fund?  Is 
it  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  this  money 
should  be  spent? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  an  "in-house" 
memorandum  at  HUD  issued  around  the 
first  of  July,  the  administration  clearly 
indicated  its  intent  to  phase  out  the  202 
program.  This  memorandum  made  three 
key  points: 

No  new  section  202  programs  would 
be  funded  after  June  30,  1970. 

No  section  236  money  would  be  avail- 
able for  new  elderly  housing  proposals 
submitted  after  June  30,  1970. 

Section  236  would  be  available  only 
for  backlog  proposals  submitted  prior  to 
June  30.  1970. 

However,  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the 
committee  that  the  $10  million  for  202 
be  spent.  Moreover,  the  committee  urges 
that  the  money  in  the  revolving  fund  be 
spent  for  additional  housing  units  for 
the  elderly,  since  there  is  a  critical  need. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
understand  It,  the  conference  language 
with  regard  to  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  in  the  first  HUD  appropriations 
bill  was  also  incorporated  in  this  fund- 
ing measure.  Moreover.  I  understand 
that  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  a 
portion  of  the  funding  for  the  section 
236  interest  subsidy  program  be  set  aside 
for  housing  for  the  elderly — as  well  as 
for  younger  persons.  Is  my  interpreta- 
tion correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator's  inter- 
pretation Is  correct.  In  the  original  con- 
ference report,  the  conferees  stated: 

The  committee  on  conference  directs  that 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  be 
given  appropriate  priority  in  allocating  con- 
tract authcwizatlon  provided  pursuant  to 
section  236  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968,  so  an  equitable  portion 
will  be  utilized  for  such  housing  where 
needed  In  conjunction  with  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  revolving  fund. 

An  equitable  allocation  under  236.  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  about  10  percent — 
since  the  elderly  represent  that  per- 
centage of  our  total  population. 


BILL  ORDERED  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  House  on  H.R.  19436.  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy,  and  so  forth,  be  held  at 
the  desk  temporarily. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  19830)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Senate  is  being  made  to  look 
ridiculous.  Some  Senators  who  have 
amendments  cannot  be  found.  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  in  a  quorum  call  at  this  time. 
and  it  will  either  be  a  live  quorum  call 
and  these  Senators  will  show  up  or  we 
will  get  to  third  reading. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  would  also  ask  the  attaches  to  call  Sen- 
ators to  get  to  the  floor.  This  is  a  $17 
bUlion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  19830, 
the  independent  ofiBces  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  "$511,000,000" 
and  insert  "$521,000,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  17,  after  "teachers:"  In- 
sert the  foUowlng:  "Provided  further,  That 
of  the  foregoing  amount  not  less  than  $10.- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts in  connection  with  a  program  of  plan- 
ning, research,  and  applied  research  to  fa- 
cilitate the  conversion  of  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  manpower  and 
resources  from  defense-r<*'"*ed  to  civilian- 
related  activities." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  In- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  by  $10  mil- 
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Uorj.  The  additional  $10,000,000  will  pro- 
vid<  NSP  with  funds  to  undertake  ur- 
gen  ;!y  needed  planning,  research,  and 
dev  'lopment  in  methods  of  converting 
scientific  manpower  and  resources  from 
def(  nse  and  space  activities  to  civilian- 
oriented  projects.  It  is  imperative  that 
NS] '  begin  such  a  program  immediately 
if  it  is  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on 
the  spiraling  unemployment  among  the 
Nat.on's  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicims. 

1  he  sum  requested  in  the  amendment 
is  iiodest.  but  the  problem  is  critical, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  critical  each 
month.  I  believe  that  we  must  begin 
now  .  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  allevi- 
ate the  crisis.  The  pending  appropria- 
tiors  bill  offers  us  a  major  opportunity 
to  set. 

There 
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are  many  different  aspects  of 
current  economic  crisis,  but  one  of 
serious  is  the  urgent  challenge  we 
to  convert  our  scientific  talents  and 
from  defense  to  civilian 
ities. 

the  problem  of  severe  unem- 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole  is 
compounded  by  rising  unemploy- 
t  among  many  of  our  best  educated 
best  trained  citizens — our  scientists, 
and  technicians.  There  is  deep 
growing  unrest  in  the  scientific  com- 
and  the  unrest  is  becoming  in- 
ominous, 
are  all  aware  of  the  cutbacks  in 
and  space  spending  which  have 
1  irred  throughout  the  country  in  re- 
;  months  and  which  are  likely  to  con- 
fer   the    foreseeable    future.    In 
like  California,  Connecticut,  Flor- 
Georgia.  Missouri,  Washington,  and 
where   the   economy   is 
oriented  toward  the  defense 
space  industries,  unemployment  is 
among  our  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians. 

extensive  unemployment  result- 
from  defense  and  space  cutbacks  has 
'ere  impact  on  the  scientific  com- 
,  because  of  its  special  dependence 
federally  financed  programs.  Of  the 
than    2    million   scientists,    engl- 
and  technicians  employed  at  the 
of  1970,  one  in  every  four  was 
in  work  generated  by  the  De- 
of  Defense,  the  National  Aero- 
and  Space  Administration,   or 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Half  of 
employed  directly  by  the  Federal 
worked  in  DOD,  NASA,  or 
.  Sixty-two  percent  of  all  physicists 
88  percent  of  all  scientists  in  the  at- 
and  space  sciences,  have  de- 
on  Federal  programs  for  employ- 
Inevitably,  therefore,  cuts  in  Gov- 
programs  have  had  a  severe  im- 
on  this  highly  skilled  scientific  work 
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i  y  last  May,  there  was  seven  times  as 
mu  ;h  unemployment  among  the  Nation's 
engineers  as  there  had  been  the  year 
before.  Since  that  date  the  rate  of  un- 
em:)lo>-ment  among  engineers  has  been 
inc  easing  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace. 
EmDlojmient  in  the  space  industry  has 
fallen  from  a  peak  of  250,000  to  173,000, 
anc  thousands  more  scientists  and  en- 
gin  ?ers  are  expected  to  lose  their  jobs 
in  he  months  ahead.  The  aerospace  In- 
dus try  alone  has  laid  off  over  10,000  men 


in  the  single  specialty  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

Recent  Labor  Department  figures  in- 
dicate that  more  than  208,000  profes- 
sional and  technical  persormel  are  un- 
employed across  the  Nation.  It  has  be- 
come clear  in  recent  months  that  the 
burden  of  rising  unemployment  is  fall- 
ing especially  heavily  on  the  the  scien- 
tific commimity.  Last  week,  in  annoimc- 
ing  that  unemployment  in  the  Nation 
had  reached  a  new  high  of  5.8  percent, 
Mr.  Harold  Goldstein,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, emphasized  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  influencing  the  rise 
in  unemployment  in  November  was  the 
continuously  increasing  imemployment 
in  defense-related  jobs. 

Equally  significant,  the  effect  of  de- 
fense and  space  cutbacks  is  highly  con- 
centrated in  particular  commimitles, 
where  the  human  impact  is  much  greater 
than  the  national  statistics  would  indi- 
cate: 

Of  all  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
aerospace  industry,  44  percent  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  24  per- 
cent are  located  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  remainder 
are  highly  concentrated  in  such  States  as 
Florida  and  Texas. 

In  Los  Angeles  Coimty,  as  of  Septem- 
ber, there  were  more  than  20,000  unem- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers. 

In  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan 
region,  as  of  last  month,  the  relative 
demand  for  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  was  only  40  percent  of  what 
it  had  been  a  decade  ago. 

The  work  force  at  the  Kermedy  Space 
Center  in  Florida  has  dropped  40  per- 
cent over  the  past  year. 

In  New  York  City,  unemployment 
claims  by  professional  personnel  have 
doubled  over  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  500,000  defense  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  defense  and 
space  cutbacks  since  the  peak  of  the 
Vietnam  war  effort  in  June  of  1968.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  another  500,000 
jobs  will  be  lost  by  next  June.  In  addi- 
tion, the  job  market  has  received  an  in- 
flux of  nearly  400,000  servicemen  over 
the  past  year,  and  another  200,000  will 
leave  military  service  during  the  coming 
year. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
problem  is  especially  acute.  Massachu- 
setts ranks  sixth  in  the  Nation  in  the 
amoimt  of  defense  contracts  received. 
The  unrivaled  combination  of  universi- 
ties. Government  facilities,  and  the  ex- 
tensive research  and  development  com- 
munity centered  along  Route  128  have 
made  Massachusetts  one  of  the  leading 
centers  of  the  Nation's  scientific  effort. 

Today,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  this  vital  national  resource 
is  being  jeopardized.  The  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co.  has  recently  estimated  that  defen.'^e 
cutbacks  will  cause  the  loss  of  25,000 
jobs  in  Massachusetts  over  the  next  3 
years.  Another  5,000  jobs  will  be  lost  by 
civilian  employees  on  military  reserva- 
tions in  the  State.  Similar  projections 
have  been  made  or  are  now  being  made 
in  dozens  of  other  States. 

These  lost  jobs  represent  a  serious 
hardship  to  the  individuals  and  families 
involved.  The  loss  has  a  multiplier  effect 


on  entire  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  on  the  scientific  commu- 
nity at  large. 

Even  apart  from  the  immense  human 
suffering  and  personal  tragedy  that  is 
involved,  however,  the  loss  of  these  jobs 
also  represent  a  vast  loss  of  technical 
manpower  for  the  Nation.  A  sizable  na- 
tional investment  has  gone  into  the 
formal  education  and  on-the-job  training 
of  this  highly  skilled  workforce. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  these  valuable 
resources  run  to  waste.  The  Nation 
should  and  could  be  receiving  a  constant 
stream  of  economic  and  social  benefit 
from  its  Investment  in  this  scientific 
manpower. 

Moreover,  scientific  activity  requires  a 
high  level  of  continuity  to  achieve  its 
maximum  return.  Resuming  interrupted 
scientific  projects  after  long  delays  often 
entails  considerable  additional  expense. 
And,  individual  scientists  who  interrupt 
their  careers — as  many  are  now  forced 
to  do  in  seeking  other  employment — may 
find  it  impossible  to  reenter  the  scientific 
job  market,  in  view  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  new  scientific  knowledge  is  gener- 
ated. 

Thus,  each  unemployed  scientist  repre- 
sents a  major  loss  of  the  considerable 
investment  the  Nation  has  made  in  his 
education.  Even  more  important  is  the 
loss  of  his  potential  contribution  to  the 
resolution  of  our  urgent  domestic  social 
problems,  especially  in  areas  like  pollu- 
tion, transportation,  housing,  education, 
and  medical  care.  Without  the  help  of 
the  scientific  community,  we  cannot  hope 
to  make  significant  headway  against 
these  problems. 

The  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians of  America  have  a  crucial  role  to 
play  in  converting  our  national  energies 
and  imagination  to  these  tasks.  Scien- 
tists have  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem  in  America,  but  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  they  have  moved  to  the  center 
of  our  technological  civilization. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  apply  our  finest 
resources  and  talents  to  the  tasks  which 
are  facing  us.  We  need  the  application 
of  our  best  scientific  and  technical  talent 
to  cope  with  these  problems.  It  is  na- 
tional folly  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
highly  trained  individuals  to  lie  idle,  at  a 
time  when  problems  of  enormous  com- 
plexity demand  the  skills  they  have. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  unemployment  is  not 
to  stem  the  cutbacks  in  defense  and  space 
spending.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rejection 
of  the  SST,  these  cutbacks  are  essential 
to  redirect  our  national  priorities  and 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
citizens.  Nor  is  the  solution  to  provide  an 
updated  WPA  to  provide  make-work  for 
scientific  personnel.  Rather,  the  solution 
to  such  unemployment  lies  in  the  con- 
version of  our  technical  talent  and  re- 
sources from  defense  and  space  to  civil- 
ian, socially  useful  programs — programs 
which  can  lead  to  a  genuine  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

But  such  conversion  of  scientific  talent 
cannot  be  accomplished  merely  by  giving 
a  scientist  a  new  assignment.  Consider- 
able retraining  is  generally  required. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  adequate 
retraining,  scientists  skilled  in  the  prob- 
lems of  defense  could  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  resolution  of  civilian 
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problems.  Seen  In  this  light,  conversion 
is  not  just  an  economic  challenge.  It  is 
also  a  human  and  social  opportunity. 

To  provide  for  such  retraining,  and  to 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  our  scientific 
talent  and  resources,  I  have  already 
introduced  S.  4241,  the  Conversion  Re- 
search and  Education  Act  of  1970.  This 
bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$450  million  over  a  3-year  period  for 
specific  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  national  economic  conversion. 
The  bulk  of  these  programs  would  be 
admliiistered  by  the  National  Science 
Foimdation. 

In  essense,  the  bill  asks  Congress  to 
establish  three  national  policies  in  the 
area  of  economic  conversion: 

First,  scientists  should  have  continuing 
opportunities  for  employment,  in  posi- 
tions commensurate  with  their  profes- 
sional and  technical  skill. 

Second,  Federal  spending  for  civilian 
research  and  development  should  be 
raised  to  a  level  equivalent  to  defense- 
related  research  and  development. 

Third,  the  total  Federal  investment  in 
science  and  technology  should  continue 
to  grow  annually  in  proportion  to  in- 
creases in  our  gross  national  product. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
in  this  post-election  session,  however,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  complete  action  on 
such  legislation  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. Early  in  the  next  Congress,  I  in- 
tend to  push  forward  with  legislation  to 
establish  the  comprehensive  conversion 
programs  we  need. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  is  urgent 
that  we  make  a  beginning.  As  the  expe- 
rience of  recent  months  demonstrates, 
the  problems  of  conversion  and  unem- 
ployment are  growing  too  rapidly  for 
the  timetable  we  now  have.  These  prob- 
lems require  immediate  action  if  we  are 
to  alleviate  the  human  hardships  in- 
flicted by  defense  and  space  cutbacks, 
and  maximize  the  potential  contribution 
which  scientific  talent  and  resources  can 
make  to  the  resolution  of  the  Nation's 
social  problems. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
the  ideal  agency  to  make  this  beginning 
because  the  Foundation  will  undoubt- 
edly play  a  major  role  in  any  future  pro- 
gram Oi  economic  conversion.  Already, 
despite  its  limited  financial  resources, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
made  a  commendable  beginning.  It  has 
launched  a  $150,000  pilot  project  to  re- 
train unemployed  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, so  that  they  can  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems. But  this  project  will  retrain  only 
15  scientists  and  engineers.  NSF  simply 
does  not  now  have  the  resources  within 
its  current  recommended  appropriation 
to  launch  more  than  a  token  project  of 
this  sort,  however  meritorious  the  project 
may  be. 

Under  the  amendment  I  have  intro- 
duced. NSF  would  receive  an  additional 
$10,000,000  to  enable  it  to  begin  an  im- 
mediate program  of  planning,  research, 
and  development,  in  economic  conver- 
sion. 

In  this  manner,  NSF  can  begin  now 
to  develop  policy  guidelines  for  conver- 
sion in  the  difficult  months  ahead.  At  the 
same  time,  NSF  will  thereby  become  pre- 
pared to  move  rapidly  and  effectively  in 


mounting  a  major  conversion  program, 
as  soon  as  appropriate  legislation  has 
been  enacted  in  the  next  Congress. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  the  92d  Congress  to  begin  the  at- 
tack on  these  problems.  We  must  act 
now,  before  the  problem  becomes  even 
more  acute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  distinguished  and 
illustrious  colleague  will  not  press  his 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Last  Thursday,  the  majority  leader 
annoimced  that  this  bill  would  be  the 
pending  business  immediately  after  the 
morning  hour  on  this  date,  Monday,  De- 
cember 7.  I  sat  in  this  chair  at  a  quarter 
past  12,  and  when  the  proper  time  came, 
I  rose  and  made  my  preliminary  state- 
ment; and  I  found  myself  talking  to  an 
empty  Chamber,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  Senators  who  chanced  to  be 
present. 

I  explained  at  that  time — and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  making  this  pre- 
liminary remark,  because  this  is  the  ar- 
gument I  have  against  this  amendment 
at  this  time — the  situation  that  confronts 
us  at  this  moment. 

This  is  not  a  new  matter.  This  is  the 
follow-up  of  a  bill  that  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  the  veto  was  sustained  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  bill  because  it  was  $541 
million  more  than  the  budget  estimate. 
He  said  the  fiscal  situation  was  such  that 
he  could  not  tolerate  that  amount  at  this 
time.  He  sent  it  back,  and  the  House  sus- 
tained him.  That  meant  that  we  had  to 
begin  our  job  all  over  again,  more  or  less. 

Here  we  are,  2  or  3  weeks  before 
Christmas,  with  the  end  of  the  session 
almost  in  sight,  and  we  need  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  independent  offices.  This 
bill  is  $105  million  more  than  the  budget 
estimate  for  medical  care  for  the  veter- 
ans of  Vietnam  who  have  received  spinal 
injuries.  Many  of  them  caimot  even  light 
their  own  cigarette.  Unless  we  pass  this 
bill,  those  human  beings  are  going  to 
suffer  more  than  some  of  these  scientists 

This  bill  contains  SIO  million  that  was 
never  sent  up  as  a  budget  estimate  for 
housing  for  the  elderly.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  help  them  unless  we  pass  this  bill. 
The  bill  is  exactly  like  the  bill  we  agreed 
to  in  conference  and  was  approved  by  the 
Senate ;  with  two  exceptions,  we  knocked 
off  $150  million  for  water  and  sewage  in 
rural  areas  and  $150  million  under  urban 
renewal,  still  leaving  each  of  these  items 
$200  million  over  the  budget  estimate. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  nor  am  I  questioning  the 
need  for  the  amendment,  but  I  certainly 
am  questioning  its  timing.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  pursued  at  all  it 
should  be  pursued  in  a  supplemental  bill. 
I  think  I  would  be  amendable  to  it  then. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Last  year,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  was  given, 
I  think.  $440  million.  This  year  the 
budget  request  was  $513  million — $511 
million  of  new  money  and  $2  million  in 
foreign  currencies. 

We  agreed  to  the  full  amount  in  con- 
ference. We  are  up  to  the  budget  esti- 
mate. What  is  going  to  happen  if  we 


change  the  bill  now  in  any  way?  We  will 
be  confronted  with  another  conference, 
which  will  take  some  time  and,  over 
above  it  all,  we  might  end  up  with  a 
pocket  veto,  and  then  where  will  we  be 
with  our  veterans  and  with  housing  for 
the  elderly? 

I  am  pleading  with  the  Senate  to  go 
along  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  this  bill  and  leave  It  exactly  the 
way  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  so 
that  we  can  get  the  bill  signed  by  the 
President. 

I  plead  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  not  to  press 
the  amendment  at  this  time  because  if  he 
does,  it  will  open  up  the  floodgates,  and 
if  we  open  up  the  floodgates,  everyone 
else  has  a  pet  amendment  and  will  wish 
to  offer  it. 

We  have  agreed  in  committee  that  we 
would  move  to  lay  on  the  table  any 
amendments.  I  do  not  want  to  get  to  that 
point  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mas.sachusetts  that  I  would 
move  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  just  so  that 
we  can  avoid  a  conference,  so  that  we 
can  get  the  bill  signed  by  the  President. 

I  again  plead  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  that  I  will  give  him  eveiT 
assistance  possible  at  a  later  time,  even 
on  a  supplemental  bill,  but  please  do 
not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  made  an  eloquent  statement. 
I  imderstood  him  to  say  that  the  bill  is 
identical  with  that  which  the  Senate 
previously  passed  but  which  was  vetoed, 
except  that  there  are  two  reductions,  one 
for  $150  million  for  community  facilities, 
particularly  water  and  sewer  develop- 
ments, and  $150  million  for  another  cate- 
gory for 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Urban  renewal. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
something  upside  down  about  the  priori- 
ties of  the  administration  because  there 
is  pending  on  the  calendar  a  bill  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  $1  billion  for 
soft  loans  to  communities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  $100  million  for  soft  loans 
through  the  Asian  Development  Bank — 
or  whatever  it  is;  including  the  building 
of  a  power  line  in  Cambodia. 

What  is  WTong  with  the  priorities  of 
the  Senate  and  the  President,  that  we 
can  commit  ourselves  to  vast  amounts 
for  projects  unknown,  unseen,  uniden- 
tified, far  away,  in  other  lands,  but  we 
must  face  a  veto  when  communities  in 
the  United  States,  now  unable  to  sell 
their  own  bonds,  need  some  money  to 
build  water  facilities  and  sewage  disposal 
facilities  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  their 
communities? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  wrong?  It  is  all 
upside  down. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  it  is  upside 
down,  but  the  Senator  from  Termessee  is 
making  his  speech  to  the  wrong  man.  I 
am  not  President  Nixon. 

When  the  time  comes  for  these  bills 
to  be  called  up  that  the  Senator  is  com- 
plaining about,  I  am  going  to  join  him, 
but  I  am  not  talking  on  that  subject. 
There  Is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who  is 
more  concerned  a^jout   priorities   than 
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the  lenior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island; 
but  ■  think  I  am  giving  you  the  facts  of 
life,  Mr.  President  and,  somehow,  we  are 
old  inough  to  understand  the  facts  of 
life,  ;hat  this  is  a  bill  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
iden  ,  and  sustained  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseitatives.  So.  what  do  we  do?  What 
are  vr  going  to  say  to  the  veterans  in 
the  :  Jronx.  who  cannot  even  light  their 
own  cigarettes,  that  they  have  to  wait 
until  we  get  through  fussing  around  here, 
as  tc  whether  we  are  or  are  not  going  to 
give  them  $105  million?  They  will  not 
be  al  lie  to  spend  this  money  until  or  un- 
less '  ve  pass  this  bill. 

W  lat  I  am  pleading  for  is  to  pass  this 
bill,  rhat  is  all.  The  time  has  come  when 
either  we  will  do  it  now  or  we  will  blow 
this  whole  thing  into  smithereens. 

Dees  not  the  Senator  think  that  I 
agre( :  something  needs  to  be  done  about 
the  National  Science  Foimdation?  Of 
cour;  e  I  do.  I  fought  for  the  full  amount 
in  cc  mmlttee  and  I  fought  for  it  in  con- 
ferei  ce.  I  came  back  with  the  full  esti- 
maU  .  I  did  my  job. 

Al  I  am  asking  now  is  that  we  not 
inteifere  with  the  bill  now,  because  our 
vetei  ans  and  the  elderly  need  this  bill, 
and  the  longer  we  take  to  pass  it,  it  will 
hurt  them  that  much  more.  That  Is  all 
I  an.  saying. 

I  i.m  not  quarreling  about  the  aid  we 
wan  to  give  Cambodia.  I  am  for  a  do- 
mestic desk  down  there  in  the  State 
Depi  irtment.  I  am  for  a  domestic  aid  pro- 
gram. I  am  for  all  that.  But  I  do  not 
wan  to  be  chastized,  or  criticized,  or 
poin  ;ed  to,  as  though  I  like  to  take  these 
things  away  from  people.  My  heart  is  as 
anyone's  in  the  Senate,  as  small 
am.   [Laughter). 

.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
1 .  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
will  state  it. 

.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that  the 

e^idment  I  am  proposing  contains  two 

.  First,  it  increases  the  NSF  appro- 

priatpon  by  $10  million.  Second,  It  con- 

a  proviso  requiring  that  the  addi- 

$10  million  will  be  spent  by  the 

for  programs  of  economic  conver- 

Is  that  statement  correct? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
is  correct. 
KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
an  inquiry  to  the  manager  of  the 
f  we  were  to  eliminate  the  first  pro- 
of   the  amendment,  which  would 
the  NSF  appropriation  by  $10 
millibn.  and  retain  the  second  part,  which 
woulp  require  $10  million  to  be  spent  for 
nic  conversion,  would  the  attitude 
of  thfe  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islarjd  change? 

PASTORE.  No.  I  could  not  change, 
he  simple  reason  that  the  House 
have  to  act  on  it  again  and  we 
have  to  go  to  conference,  and  that 
lat  I  want  to  avoid, 
rppeat,  that  last  year  we  appropriated 
million  for  the  National  Science 
Fouddation  and  this  year  they  asked  for 
$513  million.  We  gave  them  $513  miUion. 
Now  they  are  operating  under  the  old 
appr  Dpriatian,  under  a  continuing  reso- 
lutic  n.  and  therefore  they  will  have  some 
spill  )ver.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  write  a 
joim    letter,  I  will  sign  it  with  him,  so 


that  they  can  use  the  spillover  money  to 
do  what  they  want  It  to  do,  and  we  can 
put  it  in  separately  later,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  points  made  here  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  action  on  disposi- 
tion of  my  amendment  imtil  the  Senate 
acts  on  other  amendments  to  this  bill.  If 
there  are  no  other  amendments  approved 
on  the  current  legislation,  I  certainly 
would  not  press  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator withdraw  the  amendment  and  I  will 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  he  can  re- 
new it  in  case  anyone  else  later  breaks 
the  dike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
may  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  it  can  be  brought  up 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  to  have  any  under- 
standing on  it. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  that  this  was  to  be  pre- 
sented as  a  take-lt-or-leave-it  bill,  that 
no  amendments  of  any  kind  would  be 
given  consideration,  and  that  they  would 
be  tabled. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  handled  the  bill 
extremely  well  when  it  was  before  the 
Senate  once  before.  I  refer  to  the  bill 
that  was  vetoed.  I  supported  the  bill, 
and  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  did.  I  do  not  question  for  a  mo- 
ment that  his  views  on  the  priorities 
concerning  what  is  important  in  this 
country  are  just  as  sound  or  perhaps 
sounder  than  mine. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  matter  that  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  accept.  We  have  already  allowed 
the  Chief  Executive  in  other  areas  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  constitutional 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Senate 
in  the  field  of  war  making  and  the  de- 
ployment of  troops  and  so  forth.  We  come 
now  into  the  area  concerning  the  domes- 
tic needs  of  our  people.  Through  this 
device  of  the  veto  we  have  to  come  back 
with  a  bill  in  which  we  have  adapted  to 
the  views  of  the  Executive. 

We  are  about  to  give  up  what  little 
power  and  independence  of  \'iew  we  have 
with  regard  to  domestic  affairs. 

It  is  said  that  we  will  allow  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  move  to  table 
the  amendments.  That  is  his  privilege.  I 
am,  however,  bound  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment as  a  matter  of  good  prsuitice  with 
regard  to  supplying  a  decent  amount  of 
money  for  sewers  and  water.  If  my  vote 
is  the  only  vote,  I  will  still  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered this  bill  last  July,  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  was 
the  principal  sponsor  of  an  amendment 
to  fund  the  basic  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  at  its  authorization  level  of 
$500  million.  This  amendment  passed  by 
a  vote  of  55  to  17.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
worked  so  diligently  in  this  matter,  join 
me  as  a  cosponsor.  I  know  of  his  deep 
interest  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
stop    the    Senator    from    offering    the 


amendment.  I  will  not  do  that.  I  am  not 
trying  to  threaten  anyone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  amount  was  $150  million.  It  is 
now  $350  million.  We  just  knocked  off  the 
$150  million.  We  are  now  $200  million 
over  the  budget  estimate.  I  Insisted  upon 
that.  And  that  was  no  small  struggle,  I 
say   to   my   friend   the   Senator   from 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  understands  that  nothing 
I  have  to  say  is  meant  in  criticism  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He 
played  a  most  valiant  part  in  the  en- 
deavor. I  approve  of  everything  that  he 
said  and  did  when  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor. 

The  matter  of  the  budget  estimate  is 
not  impressive  to  me.  This  Is  one  further 
example  of  how  we  abdicate  to  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  government.  The  budget  becomes 
nothing  but  the  fiscal  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  the  Executive  again  telling  the 
Congress  that  we  have  nothing  but  a 
ceremonial  duty  to  approve  of  what  the 
Executive  wishes. 

This  Is  becoming  so  clear  now  that 
even  the  dullest  people  can  understand 
it.  This  is  an  example  of  giving  to  the 
executive  a  dictatorship  in  a  democracy. 
The  influence  of  our  legislative  body  in 
the  Government  has  been  reduced  to  a 
very  pitiful  state  indeed  when  we  can- 
not even  get  adequate  amoimts  of  money 
for  sewers. 

I  know  just  as  much  or  more  about  the 
need  for  sewers  in  Arkansas  than  does 
the  Budget  Bureau.  Mr.  Shultz  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  do  not  have  any 
understanding  of  the  matter.  They  do 
not  associate  with  people  who  need  sewer 
systems.  The  people  they  consult  with 
already  have  sewers.  The  people  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Shoreham  Hotel  have 
not  the  slightest  ideas  concerning  people 
in  a  small  town  who  need  sewers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
fortunate thing  about  it  is  that  the 
House  supported  the  President.  If  the 
House  had  overridden  the  veto,  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  Senate  would  have 
overridden  the  veto. 

The  bill  that  was  reported  out  after 
the  veto  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  375  to 
10.  So  when  the  Senator  says  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  sustained 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
refers  to  the  House.  The  House  did. 

I  regretted  that,  and  I  said  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  repeat  it  again.  I 
am  not  trying  to  shackle  anyone.  I  am 
not  trying  to  put  handcuffs  on  anyone. 

I  am  saying  what  we  should  do  if  we 
expect  to  come  up  with  a  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  again  that  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  take  it  as  a 
criticism. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  takes  his  duty 
very  seriously,  and  properly  so.  However, 
I  still  think  that  we  are  gradually  allow- 
ing the  remnants  of  the  influence  that 
Congress  should  have  pass  to  the  Execu- 
tive. I  always  hesitate  to  say  anything 
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about  the  House.  Under  the  rules,  we  are 
not  supposed  to  say  anything  derogatory 
about  the  other  body.  However,  the  other 
body,  I  regret,  is  so  complacent,  that  it 
accepts  whatever  the  Executive  recom- 
mends. 

This  is  not  the  first  matter  on  which 
this  has  occurred.  This  is  done  with  all 
matters  dealing  with  the  military  and 
the  AEC,  matters  that  involve  most  of 
the  money.  The  small  items  are  lost  in 
the  shufSe. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  bound  to  send  to 
the  desk  the  same  amendment  we  voted 
on  before.  In  effect,  it  would  simply  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  for  sewers 
and  water  by  $150  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Ptlbricht)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Good- 
ell, proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "$350,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  very  much  new  to  be  said  about  this 
matter.  I  said  it  when  we  dealt  with  this 
some  3  or  4  months  ago.  In  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  which  I  know  very  well,  there 
are  16  unfunded  projects  with  a  total  re- 
quest of  $4,408,000.  There  are  many  more 
which  are  waiting  to  be  supplied. 

I  give  this  type  of  activity  the  highest 
priority.  This  is  not  only  for  the  con- 
venience and  the  help  of  the  individuals 
in  our  smaller  communities.  It  is  also  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  control  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  waters,  in  this  case  the  under- 
ground waters.  It  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  enable  people  to  continue  to  live 
In  the  small  towns  and  to  give  them  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  have  a  decent 
life  so  that  they  will  not  go  to  the  big 
cities  and  get  on  relief  and  live  under 
ghetto  conditions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said.  It  comes  down  to  a  matter  of 
priorities.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  President  sees  this  matter  different- 
ly. However,  at  some  stage  the  Senate  is 
under  a  very  heavy  obligation  to  consider 
what  is  necessary  to  improve  the  lives  of 
our  constituents. 

There  is  great  difference  about  the 
space  programs — which  have  been  talked 
about — and  going  to  the  moon.  I  was  very 
impressed  10  days  ago  that  one  single 
shot  of  a  missile  carrying  a  telescope  to 
go  to  the  outer  spaces  fell  into  the  ocean. 
It  cost  well  over  50  percent,  about  75  per- 
cent, of  the  amount  of  money  contained 
in  the  amendment.  It  did  not  cause  a 
ripple.  It  did  not  cause  any  question. 
Everyone  said,  "In  big,  expensive  pro- 
grams, we  can  expect  such  things  to  hap- 
pen." I  suppose  that  it  could  happen  once 
a  week  for  the  next  year  and  that  no  one 
would  take  it  seriously  any  more  than 
they  did  when  the  new  submarine  sank 
at  the  dock.  I  think  that  cost  about  $75 
or  $100  million.  No  one  thought  very 
much  of  that.  It  was  dismissed  by  saying, 
"What  do  you  expect  vnth  a  big  pro- 
gram?" However,  when  they  get  into 
matters  of  this  kind,  they  are  extremely 
parsimonious.  We  have  to  be  most  care- 
ful about  creating  a  water  and  sewer 
system. 


Much  has  been  said  recently  in  the 
debate  about  the  supersonic  transport. 
Someone  characterized  it  as  a  WPA  proj- 
ect for  the  west  coast.  The  principal 
sponsor  of  that  measure,  after  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate,  emphasized  the 
number  of  jobs  it  would  have  given.  Yet 
we  would  have  created  a  large  number  of 
jobs  for  the  dollars  invested  in  a  water 
and  sewer  system.  And  we  would  be  doing 
something  useful.  The  whole  problem  of 
jobs  would  seem  to  be  of  eminent  impor- 
tance with  regard  to  the  SST  matter  but 
of  little  importance  in  a  bill  to  create 
water  and  sewer  systems  which  do  not 
contaminate  the  water  supply,  but  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

So  it  comes  back  to  a  simple  matter. 
What  do  we  think  is  important?  Is  it 
important  to  travel  at  a  speed  of  2,000 
miles  an  hour  and  is  it  more  Important 
to  send  up  telescopes  to  look  at  outer 
space  than  to  have  pure  water  and  sewer 
systems  on  the  earth?  This  is  a  simple 
proposition  that  has  been  debated  at 
great  length.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
Senate.  Let  the  Senate  vote  on  the  mat- 
ter up  or  down.  I  merely  wish  to  present 
the  Senate  with  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  desire  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  correct  in  saying  that 
there  are  innumerable  small  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  badly  in  need 
of  water  and  sewer  systems.  But  one 
thing  that  we  overlook  Eind  one  thing 
that  has  been  overlooked  for  some 
months  is  that  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  H.R.  15979,  which  passed 
the  House  unanimously  and  which  would 
authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  insure  loans  to  public  bodies, 
which  they  cannot  do  at  present. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  way  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  small  communities,  all 
those  with  populations  under  5,500,  would 
be  to  get  that  bill  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  onto  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  where  I  think  it  would  be  passed 
unanimously.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  bill.  That  bill  would 
take  care — not  of  the  big  cities,  and  I 
agree  they  should  be  taken  care  of  under 
another  heading — but  of  the  rural  com- 
munities that  are  badly  in  need  of  water 
and  sewer  systems  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  voted  for  the  $500 
million  when  the  bill  came  before  us.  I 
repeat  again  that  the  President  saw  fit 
to  veto  the  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
sustained  that  veto.  Now,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  pragmatic  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
as  contained  in  this  bill  the  item  for 
this  very  worthwhile  objective  is  more 
than  twice  as  big  as  the  budget  estimate, 
the  budget  estimate  having  been  for  $150 
million  and  the  item  In  this  bill  now 
having  been  stated  at  $350  million? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  like  to  have  seen  it  at  $500 
million  but  I  repeat  again  that  this  is  a 
new  ball  game,  a  different  situation,  an- 
other day.  Here  we  are  nearly  ready  to 
adjourn,  with  all  this  money  being  held 


up  and  all  these  projects  being  held  up* 
projects  for  the  elderly,  veterans,  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  think  we  should  chance 
another  veto  at  this  tim«,  I  do  think  we 
made  a  reasonable  compromise.  We  cut 
the  difference  in  two  and  I  think  we  are 
satisfying  the  President  and  I  think  we 
should  be  satisfied,  as  well.  Even  if  $500 
million  were  appropriated  at  this  time,  I 
doubt  the  money  could  be  used  in  a  busi- 
nesslike fashion.  I  hope  this  matter  will 
be  pursued  later.  They  will  have  my  sup- 
port, but  not  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
$200  million  of  the  $350  million  in  this 
bill  for  this  worthy  objective  represents 
the  view  of  Congress,  contrasted  with  the 
view  of  the  administration.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  a  result  of  informal  conversations 
back  and  forth  we  reached  this  figure. 
With  respect  to  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  urban  renewal  programs  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  in  each  instance 
is  $200  million  over  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  Senator  mentioning 
that  $105  million  in  this  bill  is  for  a 
peculiarly  disastrously  affected  group  61 
veterans,  which  is  correct.  I  also  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that 
the  total  amount  in  this  bill  for  veterans 
is  $9,065,528,000.  On  this  day.  Pearl  Har- 
bor Day,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  veterans 
are  entitled  to  the  very  great  attention 
that  is  given  them  by  this  bill,  this  being 
by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  bill.  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  agree.  It  is  the 
largest  appropriation  bill  for  that  depart- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  department. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  one  of  the  great  needs 
for  the  rural  areas  and  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  country  is  adequate  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  believes  that  the  water 
and  sewerage  grant  program  in  the  HUD 
appropriation  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  Federal  prcgrEuns  that  Congress 
has  ever  enacted.  We  have  dozens  of 
applications  by  cities  and  towns  and 
other  public  bodies  in  Alabama  for  water 
and  .sewerape  grants. 

I  realize  and  recognize  that  even  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  need.  However,  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  only 
$135  million,  and  the  amoimt  embraced 
in  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
committee  is  $350  million.  It  seems  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  accept  the  $350  miUion  that  seems 
to  be  relatively  assured,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  operating  under  a  continuing  ap- 
propriation which  would  leave  us  at  the 
$135  million  figure. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  also 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
operating  under  a  continuing  appropria- 
tion at  the.  $135  million  level,  which 
would  have  caused  us  to  expend  up  to 
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a  half  billion  dollars  per  year.  It 

opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 

that  it  is  in  the  best  Interest 

cities  and  towns  that  need  water 

sewerage  programs  to  accept  the 

bill  and  to  get  the  $215  million 

increase  rather  than  to  run  the 

)f  losing  that  increase. 

junior  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
Ijeel  that  any  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
more  interested  In  seeing  this  pro- 
fully,  completely,  and  adequately 
but  he  will  accept  the  $350 
proposed  by  the  committee.  He 
rather  take  that  than  run  the  risk 
ing  to  go  back  to  $135  million. 
PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
ALLEN.  I  yield. 
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President,   will   the 


GORE.    Mr. 
yield? 
.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
from  Tennessee. 

.  GORE.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 

Senator  if  he  has  not  noticed  a 

ge  in  administration  fiscal  policy  or 

toward  fiscal  matters  since  the 

of  the  right  of  veto.  It  seems  to 

had  noticed,  from  a  speech  that 

dent  Nixon  made  last  week  and  in- 

in   articles  and  public  state- 

of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 

e  Board  and  other  administration 

that   the    administration   now 

the  error  of  its  ways  and  that  they 

seek  ways  to  provide  jobs  for  mil- 

of  the  unemployed,  that  they  now 

to  rectify  the  mistakes  they  have 


not  approval  of  funds  for  com- 
mun  ty  facilities  which  have  already 
been  authorized,  on  which  loan  applica- 
tions are  pending  and  ready,  be  the  most 
apprDpriate  way  to  provide  employment 
for  I  nemployed  Americans? 

Ml  .  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solulely  right.  There  has  been  an  almost 
complete  turnaround  in  the  attitude  of 
the  administration  toward  inflation  and 
the  (  ontrol  of  inflation.  At  the  time  the 
Pres  dent  vetoed  the  bill,  the  adminis- 
tratim  was  pursuing  a  hard  money 
policy,  with  high  interest  rates  and  re- 
stric  ions  on  the  supply  of  money,  and 
all  that  goes  with  that.  That  having 
f aile  I.  they  have  now  reversed  the  field 
and.  as  the  Senator  knows,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  decline  in  interest  rates. 
The  price  of  bonds  has  been  booming, 
refle  :ting  lower  interest  rates,  and  bond 
price  s  have  been  going  up  since  the  elec- 
tion, in  the  last  month. 

I  t  hink  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  bring  himself  to  veto  the 
bill  l>ecause  of  the  emphasis  on  jobs,  as 
the  I  Senator  has  said. 


I  was  struck  by  the  reaction  to  the  S8T 
defeat.  It  was  the  only  time  I  can  think 
of  since  I  have  been  here  when  I  have 
seen  the  Congress,  or  the  Senate  at  least, 
succeed  in  winning  a  battle  on  one  of 
these  exotic  gimmicks  which  we  are  pre- 
sented with  either  in  the  field  of  weap- 
onry, such  as  the  ABM,  or  the  SST  both 
of  them  highly  questionable  projects. 

The  reaction,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  that  this  defeat  would  have  a  ter- 
rific impact  on  jobs — as  if  justification 
for  continuing  the  SST  was  to  give  jobs, 
Uke  leaf  raking.  I  think  leaf  raking  was 
about  as  justifiable  as  the  SST  would  be. 
I  heard  on  the  radio  the  allegation  that 
30,000  jobs  would  be  lost  as  a  result.  I 
am  only  submitting  that  the  application 
of  those  Jobs  to  water  and  sewer  systems 
would  be  much  more  useful  than  some  of 
these  other  activities. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  if  there 
were  any  consistency  at  all  in  the  Presi- 
dent's present  policy,  he  would  not  veto 
this  bill ;  that  the  infusion  of  more  money 
into  these  activities  would  be  entirely 
consistent  with  the  turnaround  attitude 
toward  our  economy  that  has  taken  place 
as  between  the  attitude  before  the  elec- 
tion and  presently. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  get  into 
this  debate.  My  suggestion  is,  why  not  do 
It  on  the  supplemental  bill  when  it  comes 
up?  Why  take  a  chance  on  veterans  and 
housing?  If  there  has  been  a  change  in 
attitude  because  of  the  fiscal  situation 
and  there  may  be  a  policy  for  creating 
more  jobs  through  some  public  works 
projects,  I  am  amenable  to  that,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  done  on  a  supplemen- 
tal bill,  and  not  on  this  one,  by  compelling 
the  President  to  backtrack  or  retreat  or 
admit  at  this  juncture  that  perhaps  he 
was  wrong  when  he  vetoed  the  bill.  I 
would  not  expect  the  President  to  do  that 
any  more  than  I  would  expect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  to  do  that.  I  think 
we  are  fooling  around  with  danger  on  a 
bill  involving  $17  billion,  or  almost  $18 
billion. 

If  there  is  a  necessity  to  add  $150  mil- 
lion, which  would  be  $350  million  over 
the  budget  estimate — and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that,  because  I  voted  for  it — the 
supplemental  bill  would  be  the  better 
place  to  do  that.  I  suggest  that  that 
amount  be  put  in  that  bill,  but  do  not  put 
it  in  this  bill,  which  provides  benefits  for 
veterans  and  housing,  and  which  has 
been  delayed  for  6  months.  That  is  my 
argument.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  $500  mil- 
lion. I  voted  for  it.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  realistic  and  practical  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  feeling.  Having  charge  of  the 
bill,  he  naturally  feels  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  it  because  that  is  his  immediate 
duty,  but,  after  all,  I  remind  him  the  de- 
lay of  6  months  was  not  the  Senate's 
fault.  It  was  the  President's  fault.  The 
Senate  did  mt  delay  the  bill.  We  passed 
it  3  or  4  months  ago.  I  believe  the  veto 
was  in  August,  certainly  a  substantial 
time  ago.  So  the  re?ponsibilitv  for  the 
delay  affecting  veterans  and  all  these 
other  items  is  at  the  White  House. 

The  Senator  says  it  is  dangerous  to 
continue  this.  I  say  it  is  dangerous  for 


the  Senate  to  give  way  on  every  matter 
of  consequence.  When  we  have  matters 
involving  the  making  of  war,  we  are  told 
that  the  President  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  we  should  give  way  on  it. 
When  matters  have  to  do  with  any  phase 
of  foreign  relations,  even  the  making  of  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  even  though  it  is 
unconstitutional  and  clearly  against  the 
Constitution  to  make  such  arrangements 
with  Spain  without  consulting  this  body, 
we  are  told,  well,  he  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  in  matters  of  war  and  de- 
fense we  should  leave  it  to  him.  Now  we 
come  down  to  purely  domestic  legisla- 
tion, and  again  we  are  told  it  is  danger- 
ous for  the  Senate  to  say,  no,  we  do  not 
agree  with  you  on  priorities  as  between 
sewer  systems  and  the  space  agency. 

Actually,  in  this  bill  what  they  have 
reaUy  done  is  put  in  $300  million,  as  I 
recall,  for  space  and  then  had  it  taken  out 
of  urban  renewal  and  sewer  and  water. 
So,  in  effect,  they  are  saying  that  space 
expenditures  or  going  to  the  Moon  or  go- 
ing to  Mars  or  some  place  else  is  more 
important. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. The  Budget  Bureau  has  allowed 
over  $300  million  for  these  fantastic  op- 
erations that  have  not  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  our  own  people.  The 
space  program  was  started  at  a  time 
when  we  were  a  nation  that  thought  it 
had  everything.  It  is  like  the  man  who 
has  everything:  you  cannot  find  anything 
to  give  him  for  Christmas.  So  you  find  a 
toothbrush  with  a  mink  handle  and  give 
it  to  him  for  Christmas.  It  makes  a  good 
conversation  piece  for  the  man  who  had 
everything.  "This  space  program  came 
about  after  sputnik.  We  got  excited 
about  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  and 
we  got  into  the  space  program.  Now  it  is 
out  of  hand. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  is  managing  the 
bill,  but  I  think  it  is  the  Senate's  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  have  the  Senate  function 
as  a  legislative  body,  and  not  have  it  be- 
come merely  a  ceremonial  body,  like  the 
House  of  Lords  and  nearly  every  other 
Senate  in  the  world,  and  gradually  be 
eliminated  from  having  anything  except 
ceremonial  functions. 

That  is  about  where  we  are  now.  If 
we  accept  the  idea  that,  on  a  matter  in- 
volving the  wisdom  of  giving  sewer  and 
water  systems  to  our  people,  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Budget  Bureau  know  more 
about  it  than  we  do,  I  do  not  know  what 
there  is  left  for  the  Senate  to  do  other 
than  create  or  provide  a  facade  for  an 
executive  dictatorship  posing  as  a  democ- 
racy. If  the  Senate  is  not  to  have  any 
more  influence  than  that.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  for  us  to  recognize  it,  find  we 
should  proceed  on  toward  becoming  an 
obsolete  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

?,Tr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
wirhes  to  speak,  I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do. 

Mr.  FQLBKIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  AiLOTT.  Mr.  Pre-'ident,  I  have 
just  a  few  words  to  say.  The  proponent 
of  this  amendment  has  covered  the  full 
gamut  of  everything  from  foreign  rela- 
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tions  to  the  space  program  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Very  little  has  been  said 
about  sewers  and  water  systems,  which  is 
the  meat  of  the  issue.  But  one  of  the 
main  points  the  Senator  has  made — and 
I  rise  only  to  make  this  clear — is  the  con- 
stant attempt — of  course,  this  is  the  Sen- 
ator's belief,  and  he  has  a  right  to  it — 
to  make  Senators  think  that  the  Chief 
Executive  is  trying  to  usurp  all  the 
pov.ers  of  Congress. 

I  did  not,  during  the  last  administra- 
tion, except  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  hear  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  making  any  such  allegations. 
I  do  not  recall,  during  the  first  formative 
years  when  we  decided  to  go  to  the  moon, 
that  he  voted  against  any  of  those  ap- 
propriations. I  do  not  recall  his  ever  tak- 
ing the  floor  and  speaking  vociferously 
against  it. 

But  I  want  to  help  the  Senator  out.  I 
seriously  want  to  help  him  out,  because 
I  am  sure,  in  his  mind,  he  flnds  himself 
in  a  deep  quandary.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code,  he  will  find  a  title  called  "Money 
and  Finance,"  chapter  1  of  which  covers 
the  national  budget  and  audit  system. 

Under  section  11  of  that  chapter, 
he  will  see  that  it  says: 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  regular 
session,  the  Budget,  which  shall  set  forth  his 
Budget  message,  summary  data  and  text,  and 
supporting  detail.  The  Budget  shall  set  forth 
In  such  fornr.  and  detail  as  the  President  may 
determine — 

And  then  it  lists  some  11  different 
items. 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  want  to  help  the 
Senator.  If  he  really  thinks  that  the 
Congress  of  this  Nation  is  under  the  lash 
and  choke  of  the  President  because  of 
the  budget  and  budget  policy,  he  has  the 
easiest  way  in  the  world  to  seek  to  make 
the  Senate  and  Congress  absolutely  pre- 
eminent in  this  fleld.  He  can  simply  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  11  of  the 
first  chapter  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would 
join  him  in  that.  I  would  not.  But  if  he  is 
really  concerned  about  executive  coer- 
cion he  has  a  very  easy  way  to  attempt 
to  correct  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the 
Record  clear,  too.  The  budget  figure  on 
sewers  was  $150  million.  It  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  who  made  the  mo- 
tion, in  committee,  to  raise  that  amount 
$50  million  over  the  budget,  and  make  it 
$200  million;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  came  to  the 
Senate. 

It  was  then  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  ofifered  the  amendment 
raising  the  amount  to  $500  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  happened  was 
that  we  made  it  $500  million,  exactly  the 
House  figure.  Therefore,  it  was  not  an 
item  in  conference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  quite  correct. 
But  I  wanted  to  make  the  point  that  it 
was  the  Senator  from  Colorado  who 
raised  the  amount  from  $150  to  $200  mil- 
lion in  committee  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No  State  has  any  mo- 


nopoly on  the  need  for  these  things.  I 
think  it  is  interesting  that  it  was  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  who  saw 
the  real  point  at  issue  here  so  clearly :  at 
the  rate  that  we  are  spending  now,  we 
have  spent  in  this  past  half  year  less 
than  $70  million  on  this  program.  If  we 
pass  this  measure  now,  we  can  spend  in 
the  water  and  sewer  a'-ena,  during  the 
last  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  amount  contained  in  the 
vetoed  bill.  The  $280  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  use,  which  is  an  aimual  rate  of 
$560  million. 

We  can  get  this  bill  through.  It  is  not 
a  matter,  alone,  of  getting  these  moneys 
into  the  pipeline.  It  is  not  a  matter  alone 
of  spending  money  for  veterans.  It  is  not 
a  matter  alone  of  saving  the  overall 
money  in  the  budget  which  we  are  wast- 
ing by  the  billions  of  dollars,  simply  be- 
cause this  Congress  has  not  gotten  its 
appropriations  bills  out  in  time  for  the 
departments  of  the  Government  to  start 
their  plaiming  and  to  get  their  money  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  chaii- 
man  of  the  committee  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  did  as  well  as  we  could  on 
the  bill  this  year.  We  were  held  up  by 
lack  of  some  authorizations.  The  bill.  I 
believe,  went  through  the  Senate  in  Au- 
gust. It  has  not  been  the  President  who 
has  held  the  matter  up.  If  this  bill  has 
been  held  up,  it  must  be  charged  to  one 
branch  of  Congress  or  the  other;  and  I 
will  say,  as  for  the  part  of  the  chairman 
and  this  particular  Senator,  that  we  have 
done  everything  we  could  to  expedite 
these  appropriations  and  get  them  passed 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  that  need  be 
said,  Mr.  President.  The  issues  are  very 
clear:  Do  we  want  a  bill  or  not?  E>o  we 
want  to  make  this  a  ruptured  duck  ses- 
sion, not  just  a  lame  duck  session?  We 
can  make  it  either  one  here  this  after- 
noon. I  think  the  time  has  come  to  act 

upon  this  matter.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  original  ap- 
propriation measure,  H.R.  17548,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  increase  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  by  $300  million, 
raising  the  appropriation  to  the  level 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  amendment  passed  this  body  over- 
whelmingly by  a  vote  of  55  to  17. 

Today  we  are  debating  the  second  fis- 
cal 1971  appropriation  bill  for  HUD  and 
the  various  independent  agencies.  H.R. 
19830.  The  time  is  late,  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  approve  funds  for  HUD 
and  the  other  agencies  without  delay. 
I  recognize  fully  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  here  in  the  debate:  The  practi- 


cal implications  of  a  potential  Presiden- 
tial veto,  and  the  limitations  that  places 
on  the  actions  of  the  Senate  today. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
each  of  us  recognizes  that  the  reductions 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  committees  in  the  HUD 
basic  water  and  sewer  grant  progrtim  are 
extremely  serious  in  terms  of  the  com- 
mitment we  have  made  to  reverse  the  de- 
terioration of  our  environment. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  budget 
request  for  this  program  was  $150  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  ridiculously  low  figure  in 
terms  of  the  need.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  approved  that  request, 
but  the  fxmding  level  was  raised  to  $500 
million  by  an  amendment  agreed  to  on 
the  House  floor.  The  Senate  committee 
recommended  $200  million,  but  we  raised 
it  to  $500  million  in  the  Senate. 

We  do  not  have  to  belabor  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  grave  crisis  in  terms  of  water 
and  sewer  facilities  in  the  communities 
of  this  Nation.  Because  of  serious  xmder- 
fimding,  thousands  of  localities  have 
been  deterred  from  providing  adequate 
water  and  sewer  facilities  for  the  people 
of  the  community.  In  some  cases — I  am 
sure  each  Senator  is  familiar  with  spe- 
cific cases  of  this  nature;  I  could  name 
a  number  in  New  York  State — they  have 
been  forced  to  rely  on  old,  out-of-date 
systems,  or,  worse,  no  system  at  all.  Each 
city,  tovra,  or  village  without  adequate 
water  and  sewer  treatment  facilities 
creates  an  environmental  hazard  in  its 
vicinity  and  for  those  communities  that 
are  located  on  the  same  waterways. 

And  it  is  not  a  local  problem.  Water 
that  is  polluted  in  a  local  community 
moves  to  other  communities  polluted,  and 
then  there  is  an  accumulation  from  com- 
munity to  community. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  treatment  fa- 
cilities presents  serious  impediments  to 
the  economic  development  of  a  com- 
munity. Without  adequate  systems,  these 
communities  are  unable  to  attract  indus- 
try so  that  they  might  grow;  are  unable 
to  persuade  their  yoimg  people  to  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future  by  coming 
back  or  remaining  in  their  communities. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  back- 
logged  applications,  compiled  State  by 
State,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  WATER 
AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE  NOT  FUNDED  BV  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


State 

Number 
of  grant 
appli- 
cations 

Grant 
appli- 
cations 
amount 
(in 
millions) 

Total 

project 

cost (in 

millions) 

Alabama,.. 

Alaska 

51 

15 

31 

$15.68 

7.?7 
11  85 
20.97 
158  17 
19  71 
59.82 

3.30 
69  12 
19.64 

5.78 
.69 
89.58 
48.57 
20.58 
13.60 

{33.66 

17.15 
26.30 

Arkansas     .— 

52 

4S.S7 

California 

271 

365.  25 

Colorado • 

73 

95 

48.62 

155.  36 

8 

6.99 

Florida        

135 

164.03 

Georgia           ...  -. 

43 

46.39 

Hawaii               . 

19 

14.12 

Idaho 

3 

1.39 

IINnois            

191 

201.96 

Indiana    ., 

77 

131.00 

Iowa             - -... 

67 

44.89 

Kansas 

60 

28.89 

CXVI- 


-2524— Part  30 


XUM 


Ken  ucky. 
Loui  uana. 
Wai  e..  . 
M«r  land. 


M«]  4chuwtts.. 


Wicl 
Min 


igan. 
inota. 


»te  issippi. 
Mis:  ouri 


Mon  :ana- 


Net! 

Ht' 

He* 

He* 

Ne« 

He* 


Noni 


aska 

da 

Hampshire. 

ieriey 

Mexjco 

York 

CarolkM.. 

Dakota.... 


NOfH 
Ohic. 
Okl^ioma. 
Orei 
Panliylvaoia. 
Rtio^e  Island. 
Carolina. 
Dtkota... 
•ssee. 


Souli 
Souli 

Ten 
Tei; 
Utah. 
Verr  onf 

Virgi  II 


118 

ington... 

Virginia. 
Wise  jnsin 

ning 

Puefo  Rico... 

I  Islands. 


Was 

Wes 

Wise 
Wyo 
Pu« 

Viri 


•gn 


(  0 
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state 


Nvmber 
of  grant 
appli- 
cations 


Grant 
appli- 
cations 
amonnt 
fin 
millunt) 


Total 

project 

cost  (in 

millions) 


28 

107 
48 

47 

225 

308 
63 
29 

104 
14 
45 
16 
27 

163 
13 

426 

48 

7 

255 
51 
47 

317 
26 
44 
17 
47 

224 
60 
33 
55 
63 
36 
85 
5 
25 
1 


55.89 

70.17 

8.31 

2Z44 

93.33 

331.  20 

J42.49 

10.88 

34.06 

2.47 

16.80 

4.30 

11.84 

92.55 

2.61 

441.50 

19.12 

2.01 

204.45 

15.31 

26.18 

158.68 

16.93 

16.63 

3.76 

16.33 

55.39 

14.01 

7.41 

47.10 

17.06 

25.13 

37.79 

.37 

5.78 

.14 


$136.54 

158.16 
18.58 
51.12 

227.  23 

722. 95 
68.76 
28.48 
80.56 
4.89 
48  E4 
11.27 
27.00 

209.20 
6.83 

887.13 

51.30 

3.51 

420. 62 
36.68 
65.68 

343.72 

39.08 

4&40 

8.07 

38.91 

130.52 
33.41 
16.89 

101. 47 
40.51 
35.54 
84.74 
.79 
13.81 
.29 


National  total.. 


4,308    2,496.75      5,538.22 


]^r.  GOODELL.  Congress  did  respond 
to  this  need  by  approving  the  full  au- 
th(  rization  of  $500  million.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  President  felt  that  this  item  was 
one  of  two — the  other  being  funds  for 
th(  ui-ban  renewal  program — that  made 
it  mpossible  to  sign  the  bill.  Respond- 
ing to  the  President's  requests,  the  ap- 
prcpriations  for  the  basic  water  and 
sever  program  have  been  cut.  The 
Hoise  approved  a  funding  level  of  $350 
million,  and  we  have  before  the  Senate 
today  the  identical  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  pres- 
sures to  which  the  chairman  has  refer- 
red — to  which  the  committee  members 
res  jonded — to  report  a  bill  that  met  the 
obj  actions  of  the  administration.  I  firm- 
ly )elieve.  however,  that  the  initial  ac- 
tioi  I  of  Congress  committing  the  full  au- 
tho  rization  to  the  program  was  and  is  the 
proper  course  to  take. 

do  not  know  how  long  we  are  going 
on  talking  about  problems  of  great 
immensity  and  great  proportion  and  then 
appropriating  money  at  5  or  10  percent 
he  level  needed  to  cope  adequately 
I     those     problems;     appropriating 
mo(iey  at  a  level  that  inevitably  man- 
that  we  are  going  to  be  further 
behind  next  year  than  we  are  now.  It  is 
a  question  of  catching  up  gradually, 
moting  a  little  faster.  The  truth  is  that 
uniing  at  this  level  means  that  we  are 
goii^g  to  be  in  worse  shape  next  year 
we  are  now.  We  are  not  even  going 
to  kold  even  in  this  critical  problem. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  very  committed  to  solving 
this  problem.  I  recognize  the  practical 
con  iiderations  in  bringing  these  appro- 
pri£  tions  to  the  floor  at  this  level.  But 
I  w  )uld  hope  that  the  Senate  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  superficial  argu- 
meits — they  are  real  in  the  parliamen- 
tar}  situation;   they  are  superficial  in 


terms  of  the  people's  need — that  this  Is 
the  highest  level  that  we  can  get  through. 
I  think  the  Senate  should  assert  itself 
in  this  instance. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  would 
veto  this  measure  with  an  additional 
$150  million.  I  believe  that  other  ways 
will  be  presented  to  us  in  which  we  can 
cut  at  least  that  amount  of  money  out 
of  the  appropriations  before  the  Senate. 

When  we  are  talking  about  a  need  of 
$2  to  $3  billion  in  appropriations,  is  it 
not  rather  a  sad  commentary  that  the 
budget  request  is  $150  million  and  that 
we  have  an  argument  here  about  Increas- 
ing this  appropriation  to  a  level  that  is 
clearly  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
needed?  No  one  in  this  coimtry  Is  sirgu- 
ing  for  polluted  water.  But,  a  great  many 
people  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  to 
clean  up  that  water. 

I  offered  the  original  amendment, 
which  was  agreed  to  overwhelmingly  in 
the  Senate,  to  Increase  the  amount  to 
$500  million,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  seeking  this 
higher  level— I  believe  a  reasonable  In- 
crease— which  can  be  supported.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  reasonable  level  of  Increase 
over  what  came  out  of  the  committee 
and  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  push  the 
administration  as  far  as  we  can  push 
it.  We  all  want  to  see  this  bill  passed.  We 
want  the  money  appropriated  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  But  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  today  would  make 
the  determination  that  we  are  going  to 
push  the  administration  at  least  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  exerting  one- 
fifth  of  the  effort  necessary  to  begin  to 
cope  with  this  problem.  That  is  about  all 
we  will  be  doing  if  we  add  this  $150  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  not  In  the  Chamber  a  short 
time  ago  when  I  pointed  out  that  there  is 
a  bill  which  has  rested  in  our  Finance 
Committee  for  some  months  now,  H.R. 
15979.  I  believe  it  has  a  Senate  counter- 
part. This  bill  passed  the  House  unan- 
imously. It  would  authorize  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  insure  loans 
made  to  public  bodies  for  water  and  sew- 
age programs  in  rural  communities  up 
to  5,500  in  population. 

At  the  present  time,  I  believe  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  ap- 
proximately $40  million  which  can  be 
given  as  grants.  They  can  make  loans 
up  to  a  certain  hopelessly  inadequate 
amount.  Because  of  the  technicality  of 
the  law,  they  cannot  insure  loans  as  is 
done  for  other  Government  projects  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  could  get  this  bill  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee  onto  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
no  opposition  to  It.  I  think  the  $150  mil- 
lion lag  which  is  worrying  the  Senator 
from  New  York— and  I  think  rightly  sc— 
could  be  taken  care  of  that  way,  without 
adding  it  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

So  I  think  that  Instead  of  pressuring 
the  President  at  this  time,  we  should— 
I  do  not  know  what  word  to  use — beg, 
tease.  I  certainly  would  not  pressure  our 
Finance  Committee  under  any  circum- 


stances. But  if  they  would  only  report 
this  bill,  to  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
opposition,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
it  would  take  care  of  the  situation  for  ali 
communities  of  not  over  5,500  population. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  esteemed  colletigue  from 
Vermont,  but  I  must  say,  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  would  take  care  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  not  take  care  of 
it  in  Albany  or  Schenectady. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No,  it  would  not  take 
care  of  the  problem  in  Albany  or 
Schenectady  and  it  would  not  take  care 
of  a  great  many  other  communities. 

I  must  say  that  insured  loans  are  good 
and  I  am  for  that  program.  I  hope  that 
we  can  bring  that  forward  as  a  supple- 
mental approach.  But  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  situation  where  many  com- 
munities just  do  not  have  the  tax  base 
to  support  a  loan.  They  do  not  have  the 
tax  base  to  borrow  the  money  luiless  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  grants 
available  In  sufficient  quantity.  Thus,  I 
do  not  think  It  is  an  either/or  proposi- 
tion. We  need  grant  programs  at  a  far 
higher  level,  actually  four  or  five  times 
the  level  we  are  talking  about  today,  in 
addition  to  the  loan  programs,  so  that 
the  local  community  can  provide  its 
share. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration assures  me  that  If  the  bill 
now  in  the  Finance  Committee  Is  enacted 
they  have  water  and  sewer  applications 
enough  on  hand  so  that  they  can  double 
or  triple  their  program.  This  would  bring 
the  present  level  of  $86  million  In  insured 
loans  up  to  $350  million.  I  do  not  recall 
exactly,  but  I  think  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  carries  $100  million  in 
grants.  Would  the  Senator  from  Florida 
know  that?  Is  not  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  under  the  appropriations 
bill,  authorized  to  grant  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion for  water  and  sewage  programs? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  recall  exactly  the  amount,  but  it  has 
a  large  authorization.  Besides,  It  has  a 
large  revolving  fund.  It  is  always  prefer- 
able to  have  the  Federal  Government  In- 
sure. The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
insurance  program  has  been  a  success- 
ful one.  It  has  not  had  to  pay  out  any  ap- 
preciable portion  of  the  amount  of  the 
loans  Insured. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  understanding,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury,  is  that  they  can- 
not insure  loans  for  sewage  or  water  pro- 
grams to  public  bodies— that  is,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  because 
under  a  quirk  of  the  law,  I  believe  that 
the  income  from  such  loans  would  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  and,  of  course,  that 
is  not  the  thing  to  do  these  days. 

I  believe  that  the  pending  bill  In  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  passed  the 
House,  would  provide  that  income  from 
the  bonds  would  be  subject  to  taxation. 
I  may  be  mistaken  about  that,  but  I  do 
not  believe  so. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  My  understanding  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senator's. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Firmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration feels  they  are  handicapped 
until  the  bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
Finance  Committee  is  brought  out  and 
passed.  There  was  no  opposition  in  the 
Hou-io.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  opposition  in  the  Senate.  It 
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has  simply  been  put  to  rest,  gone  to  sleep, 
or  something  has  happened  to  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  desiring  to 
have  this  legislation  come  to  a  vote  from 
the  Finance  Committee  but  not  as  an 
alternative  to  this  program.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  substitute,  by  any  means.  It 
is  a  program  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  says  is  limited  to  communities 
of  5,500  population  or  less.  I  did  intro- 
duce an  amendment  last  summer,  which 
passed  the  Senate,  to  increase  the  funds 
for  that  program. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  situation 
across  the  country  where  many  commu- 
nities literally  are  facing  bankruptcy. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  meet  their  bills. 
The  local  governments,  businesses,  and 
individuals,  are  facing  bankruptcy,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right.  But  the  local 
communities  cannot  meet  this  problem 
alone.  Tliey  cannot  raise  their  taxes,  in 
many  cases,  because  they  do  not  have 
■  the  tax  base  to  do  it.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  recognize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  only  one  that  can 
provide  the  substantial  part  of  the 
wherewithal  necessary  to  do  this  job.  It 
is  not  enough  any  more  to  say  to  the 
local  communities.  "Raise  your  own 
money,  your  own  revenue,  for  this  kind 
of  problem." 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  we  were  talk- 
ing about  a  projected  need  of  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  compromising  out  at  $350  mil- 
lion. The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  if  we 
put  this  in  perspective,  we  are  talking 
about  a  projected  need  from  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  of  about  $2  billion  and  we 
are  coming  forth  with  a  program  at  $350 
million  this  fiscal  year.  That  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  wish  to  de- 
tain the  Senate  longer.  Tlie  record  Is 
clear  from  the  debate  last  summer  and 
the  debate  here  today.  I  know  there  is 
not  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber  today  who 
does  not  wish  we  could  put  more  money 
in  the  bill.  I  know  that  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  He,  too,  wishes 
that  we  had  more  money  in  the  bill — a 
bill  that  would  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  I  would  hope,  recognizing  the 
proportions  of  the  need,  that  Senators 
will  not  back  away  from  what  I  would 
call  a  minor  confrontation  with  the 
President  on  this  Issue.  I  do  not  believe 
that  $150  million  represents  a  major  con- 
frontation when  we  are  talking  about  an 
area  of  critical  need.  The  longer  we  ne- 
glect it,  the  more  difficult  It  will  be  to 
solve. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island  an*.  Colorado 
will  be  seeking  as  much  money  as  possible 
next  year  in  this  appropriation.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  program  for  fiscal 
1972  is  $1  billion.  That  figure  is  inade- 
quate. It  represents  only  about  one-third 
of  the  funds  needed  to  meet  the  present 
backlog  of  more  than  $2.5  billion.  Never- 
theless, I  think  it  represents  a  good  be- 
ginning in  the  fight  to  fund  the  water 
and  sewer  grant  program  at  more  realis- 
tic levels. 

Now.  however.  I  think  that  we  should 
take  the  first  step;  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  else  desires  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment, let  me  say  that  we  have  already 
had  a  confrontation  and  the  veto  by  the 
President  which  the  House  sustained. 

For  those  reasons  now.  and  for  the 
reasons  already  given.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  412)  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  E.ast- 
land).  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings>  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson ),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick).  the  Senators  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Goldwater  and  Mr.  Fannin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tov/er)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  >  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 


Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  E^akota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  52, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


[No.  412  Leg.l 

YEAS— 62 

Aiken 

Pong 

PeU 

Allen 

OrUfin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Baker 

Holland 

Schweiker 

Bellmon 

Hruska 

Scott 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Smith 

Bible 

Jackson 

Spong 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennts 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long 

Stevens 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

M&nsfleld 

Symington 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Miller 

WllllamB.  Del. 

Dole 

Montoya 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eagleton 

Murphy 

Young.  Ohio 

EUender 

Paste  re 

Ervln 

Pearson 
NAYS— 25 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Moss 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

MuBkie 

Church 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Pack  wood 

Fulbright 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Gore 

McGovem 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Harris 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Bayh 

Goldwaier 

Percy 

Case 

Hart 

Russell 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevenson 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dominick 

Matbias 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Pulbright's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  tliat 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  out  "»2.565.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereol  "$2,455,000,- 
000". 

On  page  19,  line  20,  insert  before  the  period 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for 
the  design  or  definition  of  any  space  shuttle 
or  space  station". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour.  30 
minutes  to  each  side,  under  the  usual 
rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
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it  is  so  ordered.  The  agreement  will 
be  in  the  usual  form,  with  time  to  be 
CO)  I  trolled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
me  nt  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

1  /It.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
m\  self  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

'  :he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate r  will  suspend  until  we  have  order. 
Th  s  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
plqase  be  seated. 

he  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

llr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

up  my  amendment  to  strike  $110 

lion  found  in  this  appropriation  bill 

hardening  the  design,  as  it  is  called, 

the  space  shuttle  station  program. 

his  amendment,  jointly  sponsored  by 

Case.    Javits,    Proxmtre,   and 

would  reduce  the  NASA  fiscal 

1971  appropriation  for  research  and 

by      $110      million — the 

requested  by  NASA  for  design 

definition  of  the  space  shuttle  sta- 

The  amendment  also  would  prohibit 

use  of  any  part  of  the  NASA  appro- 

for  that  purpose. 

space  shuttle  station  represents 

t  NASA  itself  calls  "a  new  epoch  in 

space  flight."  It  is  the  beginning 

a  new  phase  of  the  manned  space 

gram — a  phase  as  large  or  larger  in 

than  the  Apollo  program. 

first  aspect  of  this  project  is  to 

a  chemically  fueled,  two-stage 

shuttle,  which  will  operate  be- 

4en  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  low 

orbit.  The  second  is  to  develop  a 

station  as  a  permanent  structure 

I  irbit  designed  initially  for  the  support 

5  to  12  occupants;  ultimately,  NASA 

to  erect  a  space  base  by  joining 

these  space  stations,  and  this 

will  be  capable  of  supporting  be- 

^en  50  and  100  men  in  earth  orbit. 

$110   million   requested   for   the 

fiscal  year  is  only  a  small  part  of 

project's  ultimate  cost.  NASA's  pre- 

cost  estimates  for  development 

he  space  shuttle  station  total  almost 

billion.  The  original  $6  billion  esti- 

for  the  shuttle  alone  has  now  risen 

10  billion,  and  NASA  ofHcials  readily 

that    these    preliminary    esti- 

es  are  unreliable.  Indeed,  preliminary 

estimates  in  the  space  field  are  uni- 

low,  often  only  a  fraction  of  ulti- 

:e  cost.  It  is  quite  likely,  therefore, 

the  ultimate  cost  of  this  project  will 

tly  exceed  $14  billion. 

shuttle  station  is  intimately  re- 

to  an  even  more  ambitious  effort. 

proposes  to  embark  this  year  upon 

new  space  program  based  upon  new 

.•are,  almost  entirely  in  support  of 

missions,  with  a  manned  Mars 

as  the  ultimate  objective.  The 

station  is  the  first  step  toward 

objective. 

'ithout  the  shuttle  and  without  the 

space  station  to  assemble  the 

ous  spacecraft  and  other  parapher- 

a  to  get  men  to  Mars,  no  manned 

program  is  possible.   NASA     has 

that  as  soon  as  the  shuttle  and 

have  been  developed,  it  plans  to 

for  a  manned  Mars  exploration 

$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1977, 

million  in  fiscal  1978,  and  SI  billion 

llscal  1979. 

■  this  is  so,  the  shuttle  station  will  be 
initial  phase  of  a  program  with  an 
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estimated  cost  of  $50  to  $100  billion  over 
the  next  15  years. 

Proponents  of  this  project  strongly 
xleny  that  Its  approval  in  any  way 
amounts  to  approval  of  a  manned  flight 
to  Mars.  But  they  concede  that  the 
shuttle  and  station  are  essential  first 
steps  for  such  a  flight. 

We  might  be  reminded  that  a  year  ago 
the  Vice  President  announced  we  should 
begin  a  manned  program  to  Mars. 

To  make  the  case  for  our  amendment, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  relationship  between  the  shut- 
tle station  and  a  planned  manned  land- 
ing on  Mars.  For  no  one  denies  that  the 
shuttle  station  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  expanded  manned  space  program. 
Thus,  our  approval  of  this  appropriation 
must  be  considered  as  initial  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  "new  epoch  in 
manned  space  flight." 

Our  amendment  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  prevent  Congress  from  sliding  into 
such  a  commitment — a  commitment 
which  eventually  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 

The  amendment  would  strike  from  this 
program  one  of  the  most  wasteful  and 
indefensible  items  in  the  budget;  one  that 
bears  no  relation  to  our  many  compelling 
domestic  and  human  needs  in  our  society; 
one  which  has  little  scientific  yield;  one 
which  would  take  enormous  amounts  of 
money  from  that  part  of  the  program 
which  does  have  great  scientific  yield; 
and  one  which  has  little  or  no  military 
significance,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  MOL  program  by 
the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  mentioned  that  part  of  the 
space  program  has  yielded  great  scien- 
tific results.  Which  part  did  he  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  uimianned  space 
effort.  That  part  of  the  space  program — 
which  has  admittedly  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  international 
communication,  navigation,  astronomy, 
discovery  of  the  Van  Allen  Belt — has  all 
been  the  result  of  unmanned  instru- 
mented flights,  which  has  been  done  at 
a  much  cheaper  cost  than  the  manned 
space  program.  That  is  exactly  the  area 
where  the  Russians  are  outdoing  us,  and 
at  a  cost  of  what  is  said  to  be  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  cost  of  our  manned  effort. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  kind  of  pro- 
gram does  not  make  as  good  a  television 
program  as  a  manned  space  program 
does.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  makes  a  very  poor 
television  show,  but  if  one  is  a  scientist, 
it  is  of  great  significance.  That  is  why 
Dr.  Van  Allen,  Dr.  Gold,  and  others  fa- 
vor a  change  in  orientation.  That  is  why 
so  many  top  scientists  have  quit  the 
space  program — because  it  is  a  great 
show,  with  very  little  scientific  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  The  proponents  of  the 
shuttle  station  insist  that  the  $110  mil- 
lion requested  for  design  and  definition 
does  not  commit  us  to  its  development. 
They  contend  that  this  money  is  for  fur- 
ther study,  not  development,  and  that 
the  crucial  decision  whether  to  proceed 
with  this  project  will  be  made  next  year 
by  NASA  and  the  Congress. 

Implicit  In  this  argument  is  the  notion 
that  $110  million  is  a  minor  expendi- 
ture. It  is  not — $110  million  is  more  than 
the  administration  has  budgeted  in  fiscal 
year  1971  to  combat  air  pollution;  it  is 
more  than  the  $84  miUion  special  milk 
program,  which  the  President  wanted  to 
terminate  as  an  "economy  measure"; 
and  it  is  twice  what  we  spend  for  one  of 
our  most  effective  antipoverty  efforts, 
OEO's  legal  services  programs. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  just  decided 
against  giving  grants  for  water  and  sew- 
age systems  that  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  our  communities.  We  decided  to 
cut  out  several  hundred  million  dollars 
for  urban  renewal.  But  we  decided  to  add 
the  full  amount  of  $110  million  for  design 
and  definition  of  the  space  shuttle  station 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  context  of 
that  program,  $110  million  is  not  very 
much. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  it  is  not  very 
much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  few  days  ago  we 
saw  the  failure  of  the  $98.5  million 
stargazer  telescope  experiment.  They  say, 
"Oh,  well,  in  a  program  like  this,  we  have 
to  expect  that."  They  get  accustomed  to 
thinking  that  $110  million  is  not  much  to 
talk  about,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  space 
program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  One  wonders  what  the 
reaction  would  be  if  $95  million  were  lost 
in  the  Headstart  program  or  any  of  the 
other  education  programs,  but  a  loss  of 
$95  million  involving  a  space  telescope 
is  insignificant  when  measured  against 
the  total  cost  of  the  space  program.  More 
than  that,  if  we  go  ahead  with  the  space 
shuttle  station,  it  really  will  be  peanuts. 
The  $110  million  is  just  a  downpay- 
ment.  As  we  have  often  seen  here,  the 
way  we  back  into  multimillion-dollar 
programs  is  not  really  fsicing  up  to  issues 
at  the  appropriate  time;  but  we  add  a 
bit  here  and  there,  and  tlien  when  Con- 
gress sees  the  tremendous  obligations  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves,  we 
say,  "It  is  too  late.  We  have  already  spent 
$200  or  $300  million.  It  would  be  a  waste 
to  stop  now." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  exactly 
what  was  said  about  the  SST,  when  we 
were  asked  to  spend  another  $1  billion. 
Somewhat  the  same  argument  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  ABM. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  main  argument 
made  during  the  carrier  debate  was  that 
we  had  already  spent  $140  million  on  an 
aircraft  carrier  and  that  we  would  be 
wasting  that  money  by  stopping  the  car- 
rier. It  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Furthermore,  it  is 
clear  that  the  requested  funding  for  de- 
sign and  definition  of  this  project  is  for 
more  than  basic  research — conducted  in 
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NASA's  own  laboratories.  Design  and 
definition  is  what  NASA  calls  phase  B 
of  a  planned  project.  In  fiscal  year  1970, 
NASA  spent  $18.5  million  to  complete 
phase  A,  that  is,  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  shuttle  and  station.  NASA 
now  wants  to  move  to  phase  B,  and  it 
has  already  awarded  contracts  for  this 
purpose  to  several  aerospace  companies. 
An  $18.5  miUion  expenditure  has  thus 
escalated  into  a  request  to  spend  an  ad- 
ditional $110  million.  Private  contractors 
are  involved.  Industry  is  eagerly  antici- 
pating large  contracts  in  the  future. 

And  if  the  past  is  any  guide,  NASA 
will  ask  Congress  next  year  for  several 
hundred  million  more  for  this  project, 
and  return  again  and  again  for  hundreds 
of  millions  to  continue  its  development. 
Congress  will  then  be  told  that  it  is  too 
late  to  stop  the  project — too  late  because 
of  the  enormous  funds  already  invested. 
It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence, then,  whether  you  characterize  the 
$110  million  in  this  bill  as  "develop- 
ment" or  a  "study."  In  either  case,  the 
approval  of  these  funds  will  put  us  on 
the  road  toward  another  multibillion 
dollar  manned  space  program. 

So  we  will  find  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion: to  save  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, we  will  proceed  to  spend  some  $20 
billion. 

The  budgetary  implications  of  such  a 
commitment  are  staggering.  If  develop- 
ment cf  the  shuttle/station  proceeds, 
NASA  projects  a  space  budget  of  ap- 
proximately S7  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1979 — more  than  double  this  year's 
budget. 

The  President's  successful  veto  of  the 
HUD — Independent  Offices  appropriation 
bill  in  August — on  the  grounds  that 
Congress  had  added  approximately  $700 
million  to  his  budget  for  urban  renewal 
and  water  and  sewer  grants — dramati- 
cally raises  an  issue  of  national 
priorities. 

It  is  tragic  enough  that  we  cannot 
find  the  resources  for  urgent  domestic 
needs  when  we  are  spending  $3.2  bil- 
lion on  space.  What  wUl  happen  when 
that  budget  rises  to  $7  billion?  The  Con- 
gress should  answer  this  question  be- 
fore approving  these  funds. 

While  maintaining  that  no  commit- 
ment is  involved  in  approving  this  ap- 
propriation, the  project's  proponents 
also  argue  that  the  shuttle  will  actually 
save  the  taxpayer's  money.  They  contend 
that  the  shuttle,  unlike  present  boosters, 
will  be  reuseable,  and  could  thereby  re- 
duce the  cost  per  pound  of  payload  in 
orbit  by  a  factor  of  10. 

But  this  reasoning  overlooks  the  fact 
that  it  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to 
develop  the  space  shuttle.  Once  devel- 
oped, it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
shuttle  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  to 
procure,  whereas  the  launch  vehicles  to 
be  replaced  by  the  shuttle — Delta 
through  Titan— cost  from  $3.5  million  to 
$20  million  for  each  vehicle.  Given  these 
extremely  high  development  and  pro- 
curement costs,  the  alleged  savings  from 
use  of  the  shuttle  will  occur  only  if 
the  scope  of  U.S.  space  activities  is 
greatly  expanded  in  future  years. 

NASA  officials  are  relying  on  such  ex- 
pansion. They  anticipate  a  minimum  of 
30  flights  per  year  by  NASA  and  an 


equivalent  number  in  support  of  DOD 
programs. 

The  leading  House  opponent  of  the 
shuttle/station — Congressman  Joseph 
Karth  of  Minnesota,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  space  program — made  the  following 
observation  about  NASA's  calculations : 

During  the  entire  decade  of  the  sixties, 
NASA  exceeded  30  launches  per  year  only 
once — 36  In  1966 — including  Scouts  and 
Saturn  Vs  which  are  not  to  be  replaced  by 
the  space  shuttle.  Assuming  the  space  shut- 
tle's payload  capacity  (of  placing  50,000 
pounds  In  orbit)  would  be  fully  utilized  on 
each  of  the  projected  60  yearly  flights,  this 
adds  up  to  3  million  pounds  of  payload 
launched  into  orbit  each  year. 

How  do  3  million  pounds  of  payload  In 
orbit  compare  with  the  space  program  of 
the  past?  In  terms  of  cumulative  payload 
launched,  1969  was  NASA's  biggest  year  with 
442,358  pounds,  over  97  percent  of  which  was 
attributed  to  the  four  Apollo  flights. 

Congressman  Karth  notes  that  the 
NASA  budget — which  has  declined  an- 
nually since  1965 — must  increase  dra- 
matically during  the  next  few  years  to 
support  this  project  if  the  space  shuttle 
is  to  fly  by  1977;  and  their  budget  would 
have  to  Increase  even  more  after  the 
shuttle  becomes  operational  in  order  to 
support  the  kind  of  ambitious  program 
it  is  designed  to  serve. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  such 
an  ambitious  space  program  and  the 
American  taxpayer  should  not  have  to 
bear  the  burden.  Rather  than  testing  the 
taxpayer's  endurance,  we  should  follow 
the  course  recommended  by  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics — that  is,  cost  effective- 
ness studies  should  be  conducted  com- 
paring the  operation  of  the  space  shuttle 
with  the  continued  use  of  existing  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles  before  siz- 
able amounts  of  money  are  applied  to 
the  project. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  appropriate  the 
funds  requested  here,  we  will  be  commit- 
ting this  Nation  to  a  vastly  more  expen- 
sive and  ambitious  effort  than  the  proj- 
ect's proponents  would  have  us  believe. 
But  aside  frc«n  the  potential  cost  of  both 
the  shuttle  and  station,  there  are  other 
basic  reasons  for  opposing  this  project. 

To  begin  with,  the  shuttle/station  will 
insure  the  continued  dominance  of 
maimed  flights  over  unmanned  flights — 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our  most 
prominent  space  scientists  strongly  favor 
an  unmanned,  instrumented  program. 
The  recent  success  of  the  Soviet  un- 
manned flights  to  the  moon — Luna  16 
and  Luna  17 — has  reinforced  the  increas- 
ing objections  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity to  another  massive  U.S.  commitment 
to  manned  space  flight. 

To  these  scientists,  tmmanned  flights 
are  far  more  economical  than  manned 
flights  and  produce  more  advantageous 
applications  of  space  technologj'. 

For  example.  Dr.  Thomas  Gold,  chair- 
man cf  the  ad  hoc  Space  Science  Panel 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, made  the  following  observation 
about  the  relative  value  of  manned  and 
unmanned  space  flight: 

The  unnmnned  space  program  is  more  eco- 
nomical by  far  and  can  be  more  effective 
than  a  manned  program  In  both  scientific 
exploration  and  the  economically  advanta- 


geous applications  of  space  technology.  We 
have  recently  seen  that  sample  return  from 
the  moon  can  be  done  unmanned.  There 
Is  little  question  that  the  sample  return 
from  Mars  and  the  other  planets  will  be 
achieved  by  uiunanned  means  long  before 
there  is  any  serious  question  of  manned 
flights  to  these  bodies.  Very  Important  con- 
sequences for  our  understanding  of  the  solar 
system  and  possibly  of  the  origin  of  life  will 
come  from  such  sample  return  missions. 

Similarly,  in  the  applications  program 
there  Is  no  case  for  the  expense  of  m<inned 
flight.  All  tasks  now  contemplated  can  be 
done  by  remotely  controlled  Instruments 
much   more   economically. 

Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen,  one  of  our 
most  prominent  space  scientists,  has 
often  advocated  a  reorientation  of  our 
space  program  toward  unmanned  flights. 
In  a  recent  statement  supporting  our 
amendment,  Dr.  Van  Allen  said: 

I  am  totally  unpersuaded  that  men  In 
spacecraft  are  Important  or  even  useful  In 
any  way  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
effort  required  to  maintain  them  there.  In 
fact,  their  presence  degrades  almost  all  of 
the  objectives  In  space  that  I  consider  Im- 
portant. And  I  hold  this  view  despite  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  devoted  admirer  of  astro- 
nauts at  the  level  of  personal  courage  and 
professional  competence.  I  favor  the  Indefi- 
nite deferral  of  major  engineering  studies  of 
space  shuttle  and  other  space  trans{>ortatlon 
systems  which  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  manned  space  stations  and  other  facU- 
tles  of  this  nature. 

Brian  OLeary,  a  former  scientist  as- 
tronaut and  now  an  astronomy  profes- 
sor at  Cornell,  recently  wrote  that: 

We  should  encourage  science  looking  for 
a  mission  rather  than  a  mission  looking  for 
science;  we  should  ask  how  we  can  best  per- 
form a  mission  manned  or  unmanned,  not 
what  we  can  do  with  the  man. 

In  these  times  of  conflicting,  uncertain 
goals  both  Inside  and  outside  NASA.  I  think 
the  unmanned  planetary  program  provlde.9 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  The 
Mariner  6  and  7  flyby  missions  gave  us  re- 
markable pictures  and  valuable  scientific  in- 
formation, yet  each  cost  less  than  16  percent 
of  the  price  of  sending  two  test  pUote  to 
the  moon. 

And  Max  Born,  a  distinguished  physi- 
cist and  Nobel  prize  winner,  has  com- 
mented that  the  manned  space  program 
was  a  "triumph  of  intellect  but  a  faUure 
of  reason."  To  him,  the  manned  missions 
are  senseless,  because  their  cost  so  far 
outweighs  their  scientific  value  and  the 
money  is  so  badly  needed  elsewhere. 

NASA  has  ignored  this  type  of  criti- 
cism and  is  making  no  effort  to  redress 
the  present  imbalance  between  manned 
and  unmanned  flights.  While  NASA's 
projected  budgets  go  from  $4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1972  to  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1979,  the  unmanned  effort  will  re- 
main at  a  constant  level.  In  fiscal  year 
1979,  it  is  estimated  that  68  percent  of 
NASA's  total  budget  will  be  spent  on 
manned  flight  missions — including  the 
shuttle/station  and  the  planning  for  a 
manned  Mars  landing. 

It  is  clear  that  a  meaningful  and  sci- 
entifically productive  unmamied  space 
program  would  place  much  less  of  a 
strain  on  national  resources  than  the 
manned  program  envisioned  by  advo- 
cates of  the  shuttle/station.  The  Rus- 
sians claim  that  an  unmanned  fiight 
costs  one-twentieth  as  much  as  a 
manned  flight  designed  for  the  same 
task — and  our  own  experts  agree  that 
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unrianned  flights  are  far  cheaper  than 
mapned  operations. 

Van  Allen  has  estimated  that  a 

adequate  unmanned  space  program 

cost  more  than  $2  billion  a  year. 

should  be  compared  with  NASA's 

ected  space  budget  of  almost  $7  bil- 

in  fiscal  year  1979  if  development  of 

shuttle /station   proceeds.   Such   an 

in  our  annual  space  budget  will 

further  limit  the  availability  of  funds  for 

domestic  programs. 

Van  Allen  recently  observed  ; 

ce  exploration  is  experimental.  There  Is 

e  room  for  Imaginative  effort.  But  re- 

podslble  public  policy  does  not,  at  this  stage 

1:  istory.  permit  all-out,  money-ls-no-ob- 
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E  owever,  even  if  a  new.  ambitious 
ma^ined  space  effort  could  be  justified,  it 
emature  to  begin  development  of  the 
tie  station  now.  For  this  project  is 
on  the  assumption  that  man  can 
function  effectively  in  a  space  environ- 
meit  for  long  periods  of  time.  But  at 
this  point,  we  simply  do  not  know  the 
feai  ibility  of  long-duration  operations  in 
sucli  an  envirorunent. 

A  1969  report  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mit  !e  on  Space  Science  and  Applications 
Stat  2d  that: 

If  there  is  an  ultimate  limiting  factor  (to 
exploring  space),  it  may  well  be  the  length 
of  t  me  through  which  man  can  endure  the 
Influences  of  the  hostile  environments  en- 
coui  itered  beyond  the  earth.  The  extent  and 
liml  ^  of  human  frailty  or  endurance  have 
not  yet  been  established. 

V  eightlessness  and  other  special  ef- 
fects of  the  space  environment  may  be 
extiemely  deleterious  and  even  fatal  to 
man  after  extended  space  flight.  The 
Bio!  atellite  in  mission  resulted  in  the 
dea  h  of  a  monkey  after  8! 2  days  of  a 
schi  duled  30-day  flight.  Medical  experts 
beli  ;ve  that  the  monkey  died  of  an  ex- 
cess ive  loss  of  body  fluids  due  to  weight- 
less less. 
According  to  news  accounts,  the  So- 
cosmonauts  aboard  Soyuz  9  have 
troubled  with  instability  of  the 
cardiovascular  system  and  difficulty  in 
ing  aft«r  their  record  space  flight 
4early  18  days.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
scientists  feel  that  the  medical  re- 
;  of  this  flight  reinforce  their  view 
many  unanswered  questions  remain 
abobt  the  biomedical  effects  of  long- 
dur  ition  space  flight. 

NASA,  of  course,  is  most  concerned 
about  these  important  medical  prob- 
lem ;.  The  Sky  Lab  project,  scheduled  to 
beg  n  in  1972,  will  be  an  earth  orbiting 
maimed  station  designed  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  manned  operations  In 
a  space  envirormient  over  extended  pe- 
rioc  s  of  time.  This  project  will  utilize 
moc  ifled  hardware  already  developed  in 
Apollo  program. 

Sky  Lab  will  be  placed  into  earth 
and  each  of  three  manned  mis- 
sioils  will  rendevous  and  dock  with  the 
worcshop.  The  first  of  these  missions 
will  last  for  28  days,  and  the  second  and 
thir  i  will  each  last  for  56  days.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  House  Space 
Cor  imittee,  these  missions  "are  a  prelude 
to  t  tie  operation  of  a  space  station  and 
space  shuttle"  and  their  "greatest  im- 
por  ance  will  be  to  demonstrate  during 
loni  -duration  manned  flights  the  inter- 
ass<  ciation  of  man  and  his  experiments." 
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These  Sky  Lab  missions  are  crucial 
to  the  future  of  long -duration  maimed 
space  flight.  For  after  hearing  the  tes- 
timony of  a  series  of  medical  experts, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Applications  found  that  "the 
warning  flags  are  already  flying"  with 
respect  to  the  possible  deleterious  effects 
on  men  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  long- 
duration  flight.  The  subcommittee's  re- 
port came  to  the  following  conclusion: 

The  ability  to  predict  man's  enduring  tol- 
erance to  the  environment  of  space,  par- 
ticularly prolonged  weightlessness,  Is  lim- 
ited. The  consensus  Is  that  current  knowledge 
based  on  flights  up  to  14  days  Is  adequate 
to  proceed  with  planning  the  prop>osed  28- 
day  Sky  Lab  mission.  But  it  Is  illogical  to 
conclude  from  the  results  of  successful  short 
flights  that  long  duration  flights  can  be 
scheduled  without  risk  of  unacceptable  con- 
sequences. Accordingly,  present  knowledge 
Is  considered  inadequate  to  safely  proceed 
with  the  proposed  66-day  flight,  or  longer 
flights  to  the  planets,  without  adequate  test- 
ing and  satisfactory  monitoring  of  astro- 
nauts on  the  28-day  flights.  In  carefully 
planned  scientific  experiments  beyond  any 
yet  undertaken  in  manned  flight. 

In  short,  until  this  sky  lab  experi- 
ment is  completed  in  1973,  we  will  not 
know  whether  or  not  man  will  be  able  to 
use  the  shuttle/station.  If  the  sky  lab 
missions  demonstrate  that  man  cannot 
operate  effectively  in  space  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  then  the  enormous  funds 
allocated  for  the  space  shuttle/station 
will  have  been  wasted — regardless  of 
whether  the  expenditure  is  labeled  as  a 
"study"  or  as  development. 

And  even  if  it  is  demonstrated  that 
man  can  survive  In  such  an  environment, 
the  station  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
tailored  to  solve  various  biomedical  prob- 
lems. It  is,  therefore,  senseless  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  design  and  defini- 
tion before  we  know  the  answers  to  these 
problems. 

As  one  Congressman  noted.  It  is 
strange,  Indeed,  to  begin  funding  for  a 
giant  space  station  before  we  have  even 
flown  the  small  one  which  is  supposed  to 
test  the  concept  of  space  station  flight. 

In  addition  to  the  unknowns  about 
man's  adaptability  to  long-duration 
space  flight,  extremely  complex  techni- 
cal problems  are  posed  by  the  shuttle  and 
station.  NASA  acknowledges  that  design 
and  development  of  the  shuttle  repre- 
sents a  new  and  formidable  technical 
challenge,  which  will  require  maxlmimi 
innovation  on  the  part  of  the  aerospace 
industry.  Congressman  Karth  pointed 
out  that,  before  the  shuttle  can  become  a 
reality,  many  dlfQcult  technological  ad- 
vances must  occur  In  such  areas  as  con- 
figuration and  aerodynamics,  heat  pro- 
tection, guidance  and  control,  and  pro- 
pulsion. As  a  result  of  these  technical 
complexities,  a  recent  Issue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  notes  that — 

There  has  developed  within  NASA  a  schism 
In  approach  to  deslgn-ln  size,  configuration 
and  operational  requirements. 

NASA  originally  planned  to  complete 
design  and  definition  of  the  shuttle  In 
11  months.  But,  according  to  recent  news 
stories,  this  phase  of  the  shuttle  has  been 
extended  by  another  6  months  or  per- 
haps longer  In  order  to  solve  any  per- 
sistent problems. 


If  It  is  true,  as  NASA  claims,  that  the 
shuttle /station  Is  not  a  "crash  project," 
then  the  results  of  the  sky  lab  experi- 
ments should  be  considered  and  these 
technical  problems  should  be  resolved 
before  moving  to  design  and  definition. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  de- 
cision to  delete  funds  for  design  and 
definition  of  the  space  shuttle /station 
win  not  kill  the  project.  NASA  ofQclals 
have  testified  that  approximately  $80 
million  will  be  spent  during  fiscal  year 
1971  In  direct  support  of  this  project  by 
NASA's  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology.  This  research  is  aimed  at 
solving  the  difficult  technical  problems 
presented  by  the  shuttle /station. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  then,  we 
should  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  for 
design  and  definition  of  the  space  shut- 
tle/station— pending  the  completion  of 
the  sky  lab  missions,  the  solution  of 
technical  problems,  and  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  proper  balance  between 
manned  and  unmanned  flights  In  the 
space  program  of  the  future. 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  would  hope  that 
the  decision  will  be  made  to  cancel  this 
project. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  the  Impli- 
cations of  voting  against  the  shuttle/ 
station. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  sacrificing  real 
scientific  advantage.  Our  best  space  sci- 
entists have  told  us  this  program  Is  an 
unnecessary  luxury. 

It  is  a  matter  of  beginning  the  work  of 
reordering  our  national  priorities. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  simply 
cannot  afford  a  new  manned  space  ex- 
travaganza while  the  desperate  needs  of 
millions  of  Americans  are  still  unmet. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  four  letters  and 
two  statements  from  distinguished  scien- 
tists— Dr.  Van  Allen,  E>r.  Adey,  and  Dr. 
Gold,  as  well  as  another  letter  from  Dr. 
Brian  O'Leary,  a  former  scientist-astro- 
naut, who  resigned  from  the  space  pro- 
gram because  of  his  objections  to  the 
lack  of  scientific  direction  In  the  space 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  UNrvKRsiTY  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  June  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
give  you  my  views  on  the  proposed  space 
shuttle  program  of  the  National  Aeronuatlca 
and  Space  Administration,  as  outlined  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  20  and  27  February  1970. 

During  over  24  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience In  space  research,  I  have  come  to 
the  considered  view  that  automated,  com- 
mandable  space  equipment  provides  a  much 
more  economical  method  thaan  do  manned 
systems  for  the  conduct  of  both  utilitarian 
and  scientific  missions.  Nothing  within  the 
Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Appollo  programs  has 
changed  my  mind.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
reinforced  my  stand  in  a  massive  way. 

The  current  and  proposed  spare  shuttle 
studies  are  being  conducted  on  a  competent 
engineering  basis  and  may  very  well  dem- 
onstrate the  technical  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing such  a  system  for  $6,000,000,000  or  there- 
abouts. 

The  real  questions  are,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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(a)  Do  manned  systems  possess  any 
unique,  useful  capabilities  In  space  that  an 
unmanned  system  cannot  be  built  to  possess? 

(b)  Are  manned  systems  at  present  or  In 
the  foreseeable  future  economically  competi- 
tive for  any  specific  purpose  with  automated, 
commandable  systems? 

(c)  Can  men  operate  alertly.  Intelligently, 
and  healthfully  for  long  periods  of  space 
flight? 

I  believe  that  the  answers  to  Questions 
(a)  and  (b)  are  almost  certainly  "No".  The 
answer  to  Question  (c)  Is  still  unclear. 

On  these  grounds  I  hold  that  large  scale 
engineering  studies  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle  are  not  sufll- 
clently  well  grounded  In  purpose  or  signifi- 
cance to  Justify  a  substantial  commitment  of 
national  resources  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Van  Allen, 
Head  of  Department. 


Statement  by  Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen  Con- 
cerning the  Space  Program  or  the  Untted 
States 

introddctory  remarks 
Within  a  period  of  some  15  years,  space 
exploration  has  enriched  human  life  im- 
mensely and  has  yielded  technical  advances 
of  far-reaching  Importance.  The  United 
States  and  Indeed  the  whole  of  civilization 
would  be  much  the  poorer  without  it. 

Yet  at  this  date,  the  temper  of  the  times 
is  such  that  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
entire  efl^ort  are  under  critical  review. 
Thoughtful  and  sincere  persons  have  widely 
different  views  on  how  we  should  go  forward 
from  this  point. 

I  am  a  durable  and  devoted  advocate  of 
the  space  program  of  the  United  States.  As 
such,  I  consider  It  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  devise  a  national  program  that  is  (a) 
soundly  based  In  its  purposes  and  (b)  at 
iuch  a  level  of  effort  as  will  be  generally 
regarded  as  a  stable  and  appropriate  ele- 
ment of  public  policy.  To  be  more  specific,  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  be  placed  In 
roughly  the  same  context  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  a  durable  agency  of 
the  federal  government 

NATURE    OF    THE    SPACE    PROGRAM 

Isolated,  spectacular  achievements  In 
space,  inspiring  as  they  have  been  during 
the  past  several  years,  are  difficult  If  not  im- 
possible to  sustain  and  form,  at  best,  a  frag- 
ile and  elusive  basis  for  long  term  effort. 

There  is  ample  room  for  imagination  and 
brilliance  In  our  future  program,  but  solid 
competence  and  Integrity  of  effort  must  be 
counted  as  the  most  vital  Ingredients. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  urge  for 
the  next  decade : 

(a)  that  we  cease  regarding  the  space 
flight  of  men  as  an  objective  for  its  own 
sake  and 

(b)  that  we  organize  and  focus  our  efforts 
toward  two,  and,  only  two,  objectives. 

Both  objectives  are  central  to  the  post-In- 
dustrial revolution  in  which  modern  civili- 
zation finds  Itself. 

First.  There  are  many  applications  of  space 
technology  which  have  Immense  utilitarian 
potential.  Rapid  and  efficient  radio  com- 
munication with  all  of  its  ramifications  Is 
perhaps  the  most  Important.  Satellite  relay 
systems  already  have  a  significant  role  in 
routine  transoceanic  communications — both 
civil  and  military.  It  la  reasonable  to  expect 
that  within  the  next  decade  they  can  be  ex- 
panded to  convey  basic  education,  as  well 
as  ctirrent  information  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement, to  hundreds  of  millions  of  per- 
sons, young  and  old,  throughout  the  world. 
Aircraft  traffic  control  sJid  the  processing  of 
data  by  centralized  computers  are  other 
significant  applications  of  satellite  relays. 

Comprehensive  and  continuous  study  of 
the  earth  from  orbiting  observatories  Is  a 
second    major    application    of    space    tech- 


nology. Meteorological  satellites  already  have 
a  vital  role  In  weather  forecast  and  In  ad- 
vancing our  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Broad-scale  satel- 
lite surveys  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
analytical  detail  and  from  many  different 
points  of  view  are  now  getting  underway. 
Within  the  next  few  years  the  power  of  these 
techniques  will  be  assessed  In  an  Imagina- 
tive and  critical  way.  There  is  ample  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will  be  of  great  value 
for  studying  the  surface  and  sub-surface 
flow  of  water,  the  health  of  forests  and  crops, 
the  existence  of  mineral  deposits,  the  nature 
of  ocean  currents,  the  persence  of  Icebergs  In 
sea  lanes,  and  other  matters  of  economic  Im- 
portance. 

There  Is  no  visible  alternative  to  an  agency 
of  the  federal  government  for  undertaking 
the  basic  development  of  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  applications  of  space  technology. 

Second.  Space  exploration  has  already  pro- 
duced a  new  era  In  the  advancement  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Through  its  own  labo- 
ratories and  through  lt«  diverse  alliances 
with  university  and  Industrial  laboratories, 
NASA  has  created  a  national  scientific  estab- 
lishment that  Is  the  envy  of  every  other 
nation.  It  Is  powerful  and  productive,  yet 
flexible  and  diverse.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
enlargement  of  man's  perception  of  the 
physical  universe  and  of  his  role  therein 
should  be  and  can  be  one  of  the  solid  com- 
ponents of  the  post-Industrial  revolution,  aa 
It  was  at  a  primitive  level  during  the  ren- 
aissance. 

Science  Is  sophisticated  and  subtle  In  lt« 
workings  but  Its  substance  is  deeply  perva- 
sive and  It  provides  the  solid  footings  for  an 
Infinite  diversity  of  useful  applications.  In- 
deed, science  is  one  of  the  central  objectives 
of  our  vast  national  commitment  to  higher 
education. 

Space  science  ranges  over  the  entire  uni- 
verse from  the  earth  as  a  scientific  object, 
to  the  moon,  to  the  sun,  to  the  planets  and 
the  other  components  of  oxir  solar  system, 
and  outward  to  the  most  remote  astronomi- 
cal entitles. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  from 
the  perspective  of  a  hundred  years  hence, 
our  civilization  will  be,  or  at  least  can  be, 
known  as  an  era  of  unprecedented  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge. 

I  urge  that  space  science  be  adopted  ex- 
plicitly and  forthrlghtly  as  a  national  goal. 

PRAcncALmxs 

Even  If  one  accepts  everything  that  I  have 
written  above,  there  remain  the  practical 
questions  of  the  appropriate  scale  and  pace 
of  the  effort. 

Here,  I  adopt  an  altogether  pragmatic 
stand. 

Space  exploration  is  experimental.  There 
Is  ample  room  for  imaginative  effort.  But 
reef>onsible  public  policy  does  not,  at  this 
stage  of  history,  permit  an  all-out,  money- 
Is-no-object  attack. 

Every  fresh  result  must  be  thoroughly  as- 
sessed as  a  foundation  for  the  next  major 
step. 

As  a  specific  example,  I  am  unable  to  en- 
vision the  soundness  of  planning  on  the  de- 
livery Into  space  of  even  as  much  as  one 
ton  of  spacecraft  per  week  during  the  next 
decade.  In  the  cont«xt  of  my  earlier  discus- 
sion, my  own  assessment  is  considerably  less. 

Secondly,  I  am  totally  unpersuaded  that 
men  in  spacecraft  are  Important  or  even  use- 
ful In  any  way  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
effort  required  to  maintain  them  there.  In 
fact,  their  presence  degrades  almost  all  of 
the  objectives  in  space  that  I  consider  Im- 
portant. And  I  hold  this  view  despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  devoted  admirer  of  astronauts 
at  the  level  of  personal  courage  and  pro- 
fessional competence. 

With  these  assessments  in  mind  I  come  to 
several  specific  conclusions  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  current  season  of  congressional 
consideration: 


(a)  I  fully  support  the  on-going  and  pro- 
posed NASA  program  of  space  science  and 
applications,  in  the  spirit  of  my  introductory 
remarks. 

(b)  I  favor  the  phasing  out  of  maimed 
space  flight  during  the  next  three  years,  after 
completion  of  the  currently  planned  Apollo 
and  Skylab  A  missions. 

(c)  I  favor  the  indefinite  deferral  of  major 
engineering  studies  of  space  shuttle  and 
other  space  transportation  systems  which 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  manned 
space  stations  and  other  facilities  of  this 
nature. 

UNrvxRSTTY  or  California, 

Los  Angiles, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  June  29,  1970. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondalx 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnator  Mondalb:  With  Senate  ac- 
tion now  pending  on  the  Space  Shuttle,  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
viewpoints  as  important  In  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  in  the  space  program  In  the 
coming  decade.  I  write  as  a  concerned  bio- 
medical scientist  who  has  participated  In 
the  space  program  for  the  past  ten  years, 
both  as  an  investigator  in  manned  and  un- 
manned flights,  and  as  a  member  of  com- 
mittees and  review  bodies  with  an  advisory 
role  to  both  government  and  NASA. 

Priorities  In  the  space  program  since  Ita 
Inception  have  placed  major  emphasis  on 
manned  programs,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  engineering  aspects  of  needed  hard- 
ware for  reliable  mission  accomplishment. 
Although  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
development  of  spacecraft  engineering  with 
reliability  assured  for  manned  flight,  the 
price  paid  has  been  very  high,  so  high  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  markedly  detrimental 
to  a  balance  between  manned  and  unmanned 
space  developments.  Moreover,  emphasis 
within  the  manned  program  has  been  on 
man  as  a  test  pilot  In  evaluation  of  engineer- 
ing goals,  rather  than  as  a  biological  system 
himself,  requiring  the  same  careful  long- 
term  and  detailed  evaluation  if  the  goal  of 
long-term  space  flight  is  to  be  accompllshedv. 

Biomedical  information  currently  available 
is  not  adequate  In  critically  Important  areas 
for  the  design  or  construction  of  space  sta- 
tions or  interplanetary  spacecraft.  Specifi- 
cally, we  do  not  know  whether  it  wUl  be 
necessary  to  provide  artificial  gravity  by  some 
form  of  rotation  of  part  or  all  of  the  space- 
craft. Biomedical  evidence  from  the  U.S. 
manned  program,  and  partlciUarly  from  the 
recent  U.S.  monkey  blosatelllte  flight,  and 
from  the  Soviet  Soy\iz-9  manned  flight,  all 
Indicate  that  there  are  significant  problems 
of  cardiovascular  Instability,  body  weight 
loss,  and  associated  disturbances  in  dally 
body  rhythms  and  certain  nervous  functions. 

Yet  to  build  spacecraft  with  a  full  arti- 
ficial gravity  as  on  earth,  provided  by  rota- 
tion, predicates  systems  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions for  acceptable  human  comfort.  More- 
over, levels  of  gravity  much  less  than  1  O 
may  be  adequate  to  prevent  medical  deterio- 
ration, and  it  Is  possible  that  drug  and  hor- 
mone therapy,  properly  developed,  may 
greatly  assist  on  long  missions. 

No  adequate  biomedical  basis  for  these 
engineering  systems  is  now  available,  either 
in  the  NASA  or  in  the  biomedical  commu- 
nity. Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  NASA 
collect  comprehensive  biomedical  data  as  an 
engineering  baseline  for  design  of  future 
spacecraft  for  prolonged  human  occupancy. 

It  Is  here  that  there  are  grounds  for  con- 
cern. NASA  has  a  long  history  of  making 
commitments  to  biomedical  Investigations, 
which  have  t>een  repeatedly  reduced  or  even 
shelved  In  favor  of  mission  goals  of  a  pri- 
marily engineering  character.  The  proposed 
medical  studies  in  the  Skylab  missions  were 
Initially  designed  to  overcome  many  defi- 
ciencies in  the  current  status  of  space  medi- 
cine and  physiology.  Every  effort  should  be 
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made  to  safeguard  the  prime  importance  of 
the  biomedical  aspects  of  these  missions. 

Ii .  this  context,  development  of  a  Space 
Shuttle  should  be  reviewed  In  terms  of  Its 
poti  ntlal  contribution  to  acquisition  of 
nee  led  biomedical  information.  Its  use  as  an 
adji  met  10  physical  and  life  science  investi- 
gatl  ans  should  be  evaluated  against  likely 
pro|  ress  of  biomedical  research  in  the  Sky- 
lab  program  in  the  absence  of  such  a  vehicle. 
Mec  ical  and  psychological  studies  planned 
for  skylab  will  provide  much  neeeded  Infor- 
mal Ion  relevant  to  design  of  spacecraft  for 
pro:  Dnged  human  occupancy.  They  are  ex- 
pec  ed  to  settle  many  basic  issues  concerning 
nee  Is  for  artificial  gravity. 

T  lerefore.  It  is  submitted  that  the  pro- 
graia  for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain 
in  he  phase  of  fundamental  research  and 
fea^bility  studies,  pending  the  outcome  of 
cal  investigations  in  the  Skylab  pro- 
gradi.  At  the  same  time,  avoiding  commlt- 
mci  t  to  heavy  expenditure  in  this  area 
wot  Id  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  re- 
dres  5  the  traditional  Imbalance  between 
mai  ned  spaceflight  programs  and  other  more 
mo(  est  but  highly  important  developments. 
The  ie  Include  fundamental  space  biology  re- 
late 1  to  medical  problems  of  man  in  space, 
and  studies  in  the  physical  sciences  in  plane- 
tary programs,  as  well  as  In  areas  of  the 
NAi  A  Space  Applications  program. 

T  ismk  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Ross  Adey,  M.D.. 
Director,  Space  Biology  Laboratory. 
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Cornell  UNrvERsrrT, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  July  3,  1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Sen  ite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D  EAR  Senator  Monoale  :  This  is  to  present 
brie  3y  my  views  as  to  the  future  Importance 
e  [ploratlon,  science,  and  technological  de- 
veloament  of  manned  and  unmanned,  in- 
sp>ace  flight. 
The  exploration  and  science  of  the 
pladets  is,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  wholly 
hands  of  the  unmanned  Instrumented 
program. 

reason  for  this  Is  that  space  flight  by 
of  the  presently  known  technology  to 
planet  Mars  will  Involve  a  round  trip  of 
than  IVi  years.  This  Is  so  far  removed 
present  day  capabilities,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  prolonged  manned  space  flight  are 
t,  that  no  space  program  at  the  pres- 
:lme  should  be  based  on  such  a  prospect, 
suggestion  that  this  prospect  is  a  driv- 
force  behind  the  present  space  program 
been  made,  but  it  Is,  In  my  view,  Irre- 
sible. 

other  than  Mars  have  clrcum- 
that  make  a  manned  visit  quite  Im- 
and  for  the  most  part  much 
londer  travel  times  still  would  be  Involved. 
Asteroids  and  the  satellites  of  the  major 
plar  ets  are.  it  is  true,  no  more  Inhospitable 
thai  I  the  moon,  but  both  because  of  their 
distance  and  the  smaller  Intrinsic  interest 
have  for  us,  the  prospect  for  a  manned 
Is  even  smaller  than  for  Mars, 
the  other  hand,  complex  remotely  con- 
trolled instrumentation  can  be  devised  and 
1:  ideed  being  devised  to  perform  almost 
Jie  actions  in  a  remote  location  that  a 
could  perform  working  under  the  cou- 
nts of  space  or  Martian  environment, 
foresees  a  very  successful  period  of  in- 
strufciented  discoveries  in  space,  perhaps  In 
long  run  of  great  value  to  mankind. 
Manned  earth  orbital  flight  is  of  very 
doubtful  value  for  either  science  or  appUca- 
tlon(.  The  prestige  value,  once  no  doubt  very 
.  is  by  now  very  low  also  and  will  not  be 
hei^tened  very  much  by  merely  Increasing 
number  of  men  or  the  size  of  the  ship. 

attempts   have   been   made  to   find 

uses  for  a  group  of  men  in  earth  orbital 

,  but  these  have  largely  failed.  Man  in 

spaceship  Is  capable  only  of  a  rather  limited 

well-defined  set  of  actions,  and  almost 
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In  all  cases  remote  control  mechanisms  can 
be  provided  whereby  all  the  information  that 
would  be  available  to  him  Is  equally  avail- 
able to  the  man  on  the  ground,  and  whereby 
the  actions  that  he  could  have  taken  can 
equally  be  Initiated  by  the  man  on  the 
ground.  The  man  on  the  ground  has,  so  to 
speak,  remote  eyes  and  bands  in  the  space 
vehicle. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  scientific  experi- 
ments proposed  for  esirth  orbit  can  be  done 
both  more  cheaply  and  better  with  suitable 
instruments.  Repair  and  updating  of  expen- 
sive instruments  Is  the  one  area  where  the 
methods  of  remote  control  would  have  to  be 
advanced  the  most  before  they  would  be  su- 
perior to  the  presence  of  a  man  in  the  re- 
mote location.  Economically  this  will  not 
make  a  case  for  a  large  manned  space  flight 
program.  In  any  case,  the  remote  control  can 
be  Improved  to  take  over  this  activity  also. 

3.  The  Apollo  program  was  devised  firstly 
as  a  great  demonstration  of  capability  and 
secondly  for  the  exploration  of  the  moon. 
Once  this  decision  was  taken,  there  was  no 
point  In  competing  in  the  lunar  exploration 
with  remotely  controlled  instrumentation. 
There  will  be  good  reasons,  however,  in  con- 
tinuing the  exploration  of  the  moon  by  un- 
manned devices  at  the  end  of  the  Apollo 
program. 

When  the  success  of  the  first  Apollo  land- 
ing had  been  achieved  and  when  the  end  of 
the  program  was  In  sight,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Justification  for  a  large  manned 
operation  should  have  been  reviewed.  The 
inertia  of  a  large  organization  is  a  poor  rea- 
son for  the  continuation  of  a  program.  I  am 
sure  this  view  is  shared  by  most  of  the  scien- 
tific community  and  even  by  many  people 
within  NASA.  The  argument  only  has  been 
that  the  availability  of  funds  is  so  dependent 
on  the  popular  appeal  of  manned  flight  that 
the  alternatives  were  to  do  a  job  that  Is 
worth  doing  by  uneconomical  means  or  not 
at  all.  That  of  course  Is  a  situation  which 
the  Congress  could  rectify. 

•1.  Money  spent  on  manned  and  on  un- 
manned space  flight  has  totally  different 
consequences  for  general  technological  evo- 
lution and  the  economy.  A  large  fraction 
of  the  money  spent  on  manned  flight  goes 
into  devising  very  large  vehicles  and  the  en- 
vironment required  by  man.  Comparatively 
little  of  this  technology  Is  applicable  In  other 
fields. 

Sophisticated  instrumentation,  complex 
electronics,  computers  and  remote  control 
devices  appear  now  to  be  the  major  line  of 
evolution  of  technology,  an  evolution  that 
promises  to  improve  greatly  all  of  industry. 
The  economic  value  of  these  advances  will  be 
immense,  and  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  In  these  areas  Is  essential  if  the  coun- 
try Is  to  remain  the  major  economic  and 
military  power  In  the  world.  The  space  pro- 
gram has  significantly  contributed  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  this  technological  evolu- 
tion, and  a  large  Instrumented  space  pro- 
gram would  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  future. 

In  the  field  of  economically  valuable  ap- 
plications no  case  has  been  made  for  manned 
flight.  Communication  satellites  and.  before 
very  long,  direct  broadcasting  and  TV  to  the 
Individual  consumer  would  provide  a  very 
large  political  and  economic  stimulus  for 
Instrumented  space  technology.  Meteorolog- 
ical satellites  and  other  sensing  systems  from 
orbit  will  of  course  also  improve,  but  almost 
certainly  without  any  need  for  the  presence 
cf  a  man  In  orbit. 

5.  The  biomedical  problems  of  prolonged 
space  flight  are  almost  certainly  severe.  The 
fact  that  short  duration  flights  have  not  in- 
capacitated men  seriously  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  very  long  duration  flights  will 
be  safe.  The  indications  are  indeed  that  ma- 
jor problems  do  arise,  and  medical  science 
cannot  at  the  present  time  foresee  their  solu- 
tion. Prom  this  point  of  view  also  it  would 
be  foolish  to  commit  large  sums  to  the  devel- 
opment of  space  technology  for  long  dura- 


tion manned  flights,  which  It  may  then  not 
be  possible  to  undertake. 

I  hope  these  remarks  are  helpful  to  you, 
and  I  would  of  course  be  happy  to  give  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  Congress  more  de- 
tails and  substantially  for  them  If  this  were 
desired. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Gold, 
Director,   Center   for   Radiophysics    and 
Space  Research. 

Cornell  UNivEBsrry, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  September  29, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Monoale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  development 
of  science  and  technology  Is  In  deep  trouble 
in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  devastating 
cutbacks  in  Federal  funding  for  such  pro- 
grams. The  pre-eminence  of  our  country  In 
these  flelds  is  being  challenged,  and  I  believe 
that  this  will  have  serious  consequences  on 
our  position  in  world  affairs  as  well  as  on  our 
economic  and  military  strength.  It  is  in  this 
background  that  I  think  one  should  evaluate 
the  present  space  progreun  so  see  whether  the 
very  limited  funds  available  will  do  the  most 
to  correct  the  situation. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  space  pro- 
gram In  the  p)ast  has  done  a  lot  to  accelerate 
technology.  The  benefits  from  space  men- 
tioned in  the  report  "For  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind"  (Union  Calendar  Number  699)  are 
for  the  major  part  quite  genuine;  the  long 
and  impressive  list  reflects  the  fact  that 
money  spent  on  advancing  technolog^y  gen- 
erally produces  many  benefits  to  Industry, 
medical  science,  and  indeed  also  to  the  proper 
control  of  the  environment.  There  are,  I 
think,  unanswerable  arguments  that  the 
country  should  spend  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  Its  growing  wealth  on  gaining  new 
scientific    and    technological    competence. 

If.  however,  we  are  working  with  budgets 
In  these  areas  which  are  quite  inadequate, 
then  we  must  at  least  direct  the  funds  in  the 
best  possible  way.  It  is  here  that  the  differ- 
ence between  manned  and  unmanned  space 
activities  is  very  great.  Funds  spent  for  man- 
ned flight  have  been  spent  for  the  con- 
struction of  very  large  rockets,  very  large 
launch  facilities,  and  on  solving  many  of 
the  problems  of  life  support  for  man  In  the 
space  circumstances.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  of  little  assistance  to  other  space 
activities  or  to  the  general  advancement  of 
science  and  technology.  There  are  of  course 
some  arests  where  the  manned  program  has 
had  important  technological  spinoffs,  such 
as  in  the  extreme  quality  control  which  was 
demanded  there.  However,  in  the  field  of  un- 
manned spacecraft  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  funds  goes  into  the  actual  design  of  com- 
plex, sophisticated  modern  Instruments.  Lees 
is  spent  on  the  mere  extension  of  known 
techniques,  like  building  very  large  concrete 
structures,  very  large  machine  shops,  etc. 
More  engineers  are  trained  to  do  a  modern 
type  of  engineering,  and  this  has  important 
benefits  to  industrial  efficiency.  New  products 
are  created  that  become  economically  Impor- 
tant— the  computer  Industry,  for  example, 
has  benefited  Immensely  from  such  develop- 
ments. 

The  unmanned  space  program  Is  more  eco- 
nomical by  far  and  can  be  more  effective  than 
a  manned  program  In  both  scientific  explora- 
tion and  the  economically  advantageous  ap- 
plications of  space  technology.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  that  sample  return  from  the  moon 
can  be  done  unmanned.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  sample  return  from  Mars  and 
other  planets  will  be  achieved  by  unmanned 
means  long  before  there  is  any  serious  ques- 
tion of  manned  filghts  to  these  bodies.  Very 
Important  consequences  for  our  understand- 
ing of  the  solar  system  and  possibly  of  the 
origin  of  life  will  come  from  such  sample 
return  missions. 

Similarly,  in  the  applications  program  there 
Is  no  case  for  the  expense  of  manned  flight. 
All  tasks  now  contemplated  can  be  done  by 
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remotely  controlled  Instruments  much  more 
economically. 

The  concellatlon  by  NASA  of  two  of  the 
remaining  Apollo  missions  Is  seen  by  many 
as  a  further  case  against  embarking  now  on 
new  manned  programs.  Here  one  seems  to  be 
unwilling  to  shoulder  even  the  Incremental 
expense  of  applying  the  expensively  devised 
system  to  the  task  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery for  which  it  was  built:  why  then  build 
yet  another  expensive  system? 

Now,  after  Apollo.  NASA  Is  anxious  to 
develop  a  new  institutional  prog^ram  for 
which  it  Judges  the  country  will  be  willing 
to  find  the  funds.  Large  manned  earth  orbital 
enterprises  were  selected,  not  because  of 
their  merit,  but  because  only  manned  exer- 
cises were  thought  to  have  the  necessary 
popular  appeal,  and  because  nothing  further 
than  earth  orbit  can  at  the  present  time 
be  seriously  contemplated  for  manned  mis- 
sions. 

No  doubt  man  will  one  day  fly  to  other 
planets,  but  when  he  does  It  will  be  by 
means  of  a  technology  much  superior  to  the 
present.  The  earth  orbital  flights  now  being 
planned  are  insignificant  in  preparing  for 
manned  flights  to  other  planets. 

If  a  massive  manned  earth  orbital  program 
comes  Into  being,  I  fear  that  the  large  coets 
will  make  It  a  focal  point  of  antagonism  to 
space,  and  indeed  to  all  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Unlike  the  case  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, there  will  now  be  no  scientific  opinion 
standing  behind  it,  no  case  will  be  made 
for  the  epoch-making  advances,  no  sense  of 
history  will  grip  the  imagination  of  the 
public.  Instead  the  scientists  will  complain 
that  the  program  is  empty  and  meaningless 
and  that  It  diverts  funds  from  more  signifi- 
cant work.  No  one  can  then  maintain  even 
a  pretense  of  high  purpose. 

It  is  my  principal  concern  that  in  that 
situation  not  only  the  lU-concelved  manned 
program  will  suffer  but  that  the  result  would 
be  such  an  opposition  to  all  that  NASA  stands 
for  that  the  value  of  the  programs  that  serve 
science,  applications,  national  prestige  and 
national  self-esteem  will  all  be  abandoned. 
For  all  these  reasons  I  think  we  should  now 
make  the  decision  to  pursue  the  instru- 
mented programs  in  space  with  great  vigor 
and  diligence,  but  not  divert  resources  to 
further  exercises  and  displays  of  manned 
filghts.  Such  displays  are  no  longer  desired 
by  the  public,  and  there  is  no  real  purpose 
for  them  that  can  now  be  seen.  If  at  a  later 
date  a  case  for  manned  space  fiight  arises. 
It  can  be  started  up  again  with  whatever 
Improvements  In  the  technology  have  by 
then  taken  place.  Meanwhile,  let  us  make 
progress  along  the  lines  that  we  can  now 
clearly  see,  and  let  us  not  have  our  tech- 
nology diverted  by  what  are  probably  false 
estimates  of  the  public's  preoccupation  with 
manned  fiight. 

The  proposed  space  shuttle  may  of  course 
be  a  perfectly  sensible  approach  If  It  Is  the 
cheapest  way  of  putting  the  desired  Instru- 
mentation Into  orbit.  The  case  for  the  shuttle 
has,  however,  been  argued  largely  on  Its 
being  an  Instrument  for  large  manned  space 
stations.  If  it  Uirns  out  that  the  shuttle 
is  economically  advantageous  even  without 
the  manned  stations,  then  the  case  for  it 
should  be  made  on  those  terms;  if  without 
the  space  stations  the  transportation  re- 
quirements into  orbit  are  very  much  too 
small  to  make  the  shuttle  a  viable  concept, 
then  it  should  be  abandoned. 
Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Gold, 
Director. 


Statement  op  Dr.  T.  Gold 
I  am  enthxislastlc  about  space — what  It 
has  to  offer  In  knowledge — understanding 
the  world  we  live  in — and  In  applications 
such  as  improving  communications,  welding 
the  world  more  closely  together,  and  obser- 
vations of  the  earth  that  Inform  us  better  of 
what  nature  has  In  store  for  us  and  of  any 


damage  we  may  be  doing  to  our  earth.  These 
matters  ought,  In  my  view,  be  pursued  at 
high  priority  and  with  larger  funds  that 
are  now  available  for  them.  The  rewards  in 
terms  of  knowledge,  new  capabilities  and 
economically  valuable  technical  advances 
will  be  great,  and  amply  Justify  the  expense. 

Space,  however,  is  no  longer  a  showplace 
for  mere  demonstrations.  The  world  has  seen 
these  and  progressed  to  the  next  step — real 
performance. 

Manned  flights  to  the  moon  had  a  real 
purpose — voyages  of  great  discovery.  A  return 
now  to  mere  earth  orbital  flights  with  men, 
even  In  larger  ships  and  longer  flight  times, 
cannot  be  Justlfled.  Manned  flight  to  Mars 
is  too  far  off  yet — it  will  not  be  done  with 
the  means  that  we  would  now  know  how  to 
develop.  Testing  whether  man  can  endure 
long  duration  flight  has  no  urgency. 

At  a  time  when  science  and  technology  Is 
being  damaged  severely  by  the  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  federal  funding  in  these  flelds 
generally,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  funds 
on  manned  flight  exercises  and  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  for  all  the  science  and 
applications  unmanned,  instrumented  and 
remotely  controlled  flight  Is  much  cheaper 
and  more  effective.  It  also  has  by  far  the 
greater  Impact  on  the  advancement  of  tech- 
nology, dollar  for  dollar,  spent  In  the  two 
areas. 

We  are  now  not  even  willing  to  complete 
the  remaining  Apollo  flights  to  the  moon, 
for  which  the  equipment  Is  largely  built.  The 
extra  expense  of  launching  them  is  too  great. 
Here  there  would  be  real  purpose  and  the 
great  prestige  of  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  solar  system.  If  we  cannot  even  fly  out 
the  remaining  Apollo  missions,  what  busi- 
ness have  we  to  stay  in  manned  flight  at  all? 
Why  spend  money  on  the  development  of 
another  manned  system,  much  less  purpose- 
ful, namely  the  space  station? 

If  the  proposed  Space  Shuttle  can  be  Justi- 
fied for  the  transportation  to  and  from 
space  of  the  many  useful  instrumented  craft 
that  will  be  fiown.  then,  in  my  view,  it 
should  be  pursued.  This  is  a  trucking  system 
and  should  be  Justified  as  that.  At  present 
the  NASA  Justification  for  it  links  it  however 
with  the  Space  Station  proposal,  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  manned  flight  program.  NASA 
needs  a  large  program  to  support  a  large 
organization,  and  thinks  that  manned  flight 
is  the  only  area  where  It  can  get  the  required 
degree  of  support.  I  think  they  are  wrong. 
The  country  Is  intelligent  enough  and  anx- 
ious to  see  results,  and  marmed  flight  excite- 
ment Is  no  longer  a  driving  force.  For  results 
there  is  no  question  that  the  instrumented 
route  is  far  superior. 

The  Soviets  have  a  large  space  program. 
While  we  clearly  should  not  copy  them,  we 
must  nevertheless  see  that  we  are  not  left 
behind  in  discovery  and  applications.  If  we 
fritter  away  our  llmled  resources  on  un- 
wanted further  demonstrations  of  manned 
flights  they  may,  with  much  smaller  means, 
get  way  ahead  in  all  the  areas  that  really 
count. 

Cornell  UNiVERsrrT, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  October  16,  1970. 
Hon  Walter  P.  Mondai.e, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  As  a  former  sci- 
entist-astronaut with  NASA,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  concurrence  with  your  doubts  about 
the  usefulness  of  manned  space  flight.  I 
agree  that  the  space  station  and  shuttle  sys- 
tem are  far  too  costly  to  start  at  this  time. 

An  unmanned  space  program  emphasizing 
applications  satellites  and  the  exploration 
of  the  planets  would  be  both  economical  and 
fundamental  in  our  quest  for  knowledge. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  there  are  very 
strong  vested  Interests  in  manned  space 
flight  m  NASA  which  have  effectively  cut  oO 
debate  on  future  priorities  In  space. 


I  am  happy  to  see  you  speak  out  on  the 
issue   and  would  be  glad  to   assist  you   in 
your  efforts  at  any  time. 
Sincerely. 

Brian  OTjeart, 
Assistant    Professor   of   Astronomy    and 

Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
these  scientists — and  they  represent  the 
independent  scientists  not  under  the 
control  of  NASA  or  space-related  indus- 
try—strongly and  clearly  argue  for  a 
rapid  reorientation  of  the  space  program, 
away  from  space  extravaganzas,  to  so- 
phisticated, highly  scientific,  instru- 
mental experiments  returning  high  sci- 
entific yields. 

The  significance  of  that  decision  for  us, 
in  reordering  our  priorities  for  better  sci- 
entific return,  are  enormous:  and  all  of 
the  arguments  are  on  the  side  of  reject- 
ing this  space  shuttle  station  before  it 
gets  out  of  hand. 

Dr.  Van  Allen  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
who  I  think  everyone  will  concede  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  eminent  space 
scientists,  estimates  that  a  full-fledged, 
sophisticated  unmanned  instrumented 
space  effort  could  be  undertaken  for  $2 
billion  a  year;  but  if  we  move  off  into 
the  manned  space  flight  program  now 
endorsed  by  NASA,  the  space  budget  will 
rise  to  almost  $7  billion  a  year  by  the 
end  of  this  decade — according  to  NASA's 
own  estimates — and  we  will  receive  less 
by  way  of  scientific  yield  than  we  would 
receive  for  the  $2  billion. 

What  is  happening,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  the  sp£ice  industry  and  NASA  has 
withheld  this  project  until  completion  of 
the  Apollo  program;  now  it  wants  some- 
thing else  to  do,  and  all  it  will  cost  is  $20 
billion,  and  that  is  all  they  are  asking. 
I  can  understand  their  problem,  but 
the  people  of  this  country  have  problems, 
too.  Congress  has  a  problem,  and  we  had 
better  start  dealing  with  the  people's 
problems  pretty  soon.  We  had  better 
start  letting  these  scientists  and  en- 
gineers use  their  genius  to  start  helping 
us  solve  those  problems  before  our  prob- 
lems overwhelm  us. 

There  is  no  area  that  I  know  of  where 
we  can  reorient  our  priorities  and  obtain 
a  higher  yield  for  science  than  this;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  our 
amendment  to  strike  this  $110  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  proposal.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  as  much  about 
the  space  satellite  program  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  but  I  do  know 
about  the  need  for  reordering  oiir  na- 
tional priorities,  and  reassessing  the 
value  of  the  space  program  with  a 
seemly  regard  for  our  other  national 
requirements.  Because  of  that,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  in  believing  that  this 
effort  needs  to  be  slowed  down. 

There  is  no  rush  about  it.  We  will  get 
to  Mars  a  little  bit  later.  Indeed,  we  may 
be  able  to  do  it  in  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  need  to  dupli- 
cate this  expensive  and  meaningless  race. 
Competition  for  what?  We  can  share  the 
joy  of  reaching  outer  space  together. 

I  hope  Senators  will  have  clearly  in 
mind,  in  voting  on  the  proposed  motion 
to  table,  that  this  is  an  amendment  to 
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money,  not  to  spend  it.  I  hope  the 

may  see  its  way  clear  to  endorse 

philosophy  which  says,  "Sure,  we  want 

we  want  the  SST,  we  want  lots 

tilings,  but  they  must  be  done  with  a 

regard  for  the  deep  troubles  this 

is  facing  now,  and  that  means 

them  in  more  slowly  than  the 

of  steam  involved  in  an   ap- 

ion  of  this  size  would  indicate." 

MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

New  York  for  those  most  useful  and 

comments. 

PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

Senator  yield? 

MONDALE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.    I 
the  Senator  from  New  York  com- 
the   Senator   from   Minnesota 
fine  speech  and  on  this  amend- 
:.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
on    the  Space   Committee,   and 
this  subject  thoroughly, 
im  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
sending  amendment,  Mr.  President. 
I  think   it   goes   right   to   the 
of  the  principal  problem  before 
which  is  the  reordering  of  oiU" 
es.  The  Senator  particularly  em- 
the  ultimate  cost  of  this  shut- 
1  ab    program.   As   I   understand,    it 
be  $14  billion,  $14  thousand  mil- 
is  that  correct? 

■.  MONDALE.  That  is  what  NASA 
Their  original  estimate  on  the 
alone  has  already  gone  up  al- 
70  percent.  And  if  the  average  over- 
costs  that  we  have  seen  elsewhere 
space   program   occurs   here,   it 
well  be  $20  or  $30  billion. 

PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 

it  is  important  to  reconsider  what 

money  would  buy  in  terms  of  being 

to  combat  pollution,  being  able  to 

poverty,  helping  with  housing 

is   so   desperately   and   urgently 

in  our  cities,  education,  and  man- 

training,  and  In  so  many  other 

in  which  the  need  is  so  desperate. 

all  must  be  aware  of  the  terrific 

of  our  cities,  and  the  fact  that,  for 

in  New  York  City  the  other  day 

hundred  city  employees  were  laid 

in  city  after  city  the  most  basic 

and  services  are  not  being  pro- 

for  the  people,  because  taxes  are 

and  because  the  Federal  Oov- 

obviously    has    not    sufBcient 

to  provide  the  kind  of  assistance 

s  needed. 

,  President,  If  this  were  a  program 
had  some  other  benefit,  such  as  a 
benefit,  a  national  prestige  com- 
e  benefit,  or  otherwise.  It  might  be 
.  But  after  putting  a  man  on  the 
how  impres.sed  are  people  going  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  some  kind  of 
going  around  the  earth,  with 
three,  four  or  five,  six  or  eight,  or 
ople  on  it?  What  is  the  point? 
MONDALE.  As  Dr.  Gk)ld  has  char- 
it  as  a  bigger  tin  can.  Where  we 
)eing    challenged    and    where    the 
agency    is    not    responding,    and 
the   scientists   have    been    most 
,  is  in  the  unmarmed  space  field. 
Russians  have  been  on  the  moon 
some    highly    sophisticated,    un- 
instrumented  mobile  units.  They 
ing  ahead  in  that  field  because 


h  gh 


our  space  agency,  though  spending  far 
more  money,  has  been  so  preoccupied 
with  these  space  extravaganzas  that  the 
scientific  implications  of  their  decisions 
have  taken  a  back  seat.  That  is  why  so 
many  scientists  have  quit  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  why  so  many  independent 
scientists  like  Van  AUen,  Gold,  and  Adey 
have  been  so  critical. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  tell  me  how  much  has 
been  spent  by  the  space  agency  in  the 
past  on  this  particular  program?  Does 
he  have  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Approximately  $18.5 
million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  asking  for 
what? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  They  are  asking  for 
$110  million  to  harden  the  design.  There 
is  another  $80  million — even  Lf  we  strike 
out  the  $110  million— in  the  bill  for 
basic  research. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  of  oiu-  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve Senators  would  vote  to  spend  this 
huge  sum  if  they  imderstood  it.  This  is 
the  time  to  act  on  this  program.  This  is 
the  time  when  we  must  decide  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with 
manned  exploration  of  space. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
this  several  times,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  get  the  attention  of  Senators 
focused  upon  it.  If  we  go  ahead  with 
manned  exploration  of  space,  it  will 
ATie?.n  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  $6 
to  $9  billion  a  year  within  4  to  6  years. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  They  are  project- 
ing  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  remain  with  instrumented  explora- 
tion of  space,  then  the  expenditures  will 
be  from  $2  to  $2.5  billion  a  year.  The 
saving  is  between  $5  and  $6  billion  a  year. 
This  is  the  kind  of  decision  we  are  mak- 
ing here  today. 

If  we  go  ahead  today  and  appropriate 
$110  million  on  top  of  the  $18  or  $20 
million  already  spent,  it  will  be  argued, 
"You  have  already  started  this  program: 
you  have  the  money  in  the  poker  pot;  if 
you  do  not  go  ahead,  you  will  lose  it 
all" — exactly  the  same  argument  made 
on  the  SST,  and  exactly  the  argument 
we  have  heard  over  and  over  again  on 
these  projects. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  the  decision. 
The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  has  made 
this  point  extremely  clear:  That  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  scientist,  except  those 
working  directly  for  the  Space  Agency, 
who  wall  argue  that  we  will  be  able  to 
pet  mo:e  in  terms  of  scientific  knowledge 
by  manned  exploration  than  we  can  ob- 
tain by  unmanned  exploration;  and  of 
course,  we  should  also  be  very  much 
aware  of  what  almost  happened  to  Apollo 
13.  If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  for 
the  next  few  years,  at  least,  to  unmanned 
instrumented  exploration,  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  not  have  the  risk  of  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  life.  It 
would  mean  we  would  save  billions  of 
dollars  a  year,  and  could  take  the  neces- 
sary action  with  respect  to  providing 


basic  services  to  the  American  people 
that  they  deserve  and  should  have. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
make  two  points  to  the  Senator?  First, 
the  ironic  fact  about  this  project  is  that 
we  are  designing  a  space  station  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  which  we  do  not  know 
is  physically  possible — that  is,  long  du- 
ration manned  flight.  Every  experience 
we  have  had — for  example,  with  the 
monkey  in  the  biosatellites  program — 
and  that  which  the  Russians  had  with 
Soyuz-9,  where  they  had  a  long  duration 
flight,  has  underlined  the  expressions  of 
concern  by  doctors  that  there  are  bio- 
logical problems  in  long-term  manned 
space  flight  that  could  be  fatal.  The 
monkey  died. 

We  have  in  line  a  projected  skylab  ex- 
periment— which  will  be  completed  in 
1973 — to  determine  whether  long-term 
mtumed  flight  is  possible.  So  why  are  we 
running  ahead  now  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  design  a  program  to 
do  something  that  may  not  be  possible? 
What  is  the  rush?  I  cannot  understand 
it.  If  ever  there  was  a  good  place  to  save 
money  and  not  huit  an-  bcdy,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
struck  by  something  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  earlier.  I 
think  all  Senators  need  to  recognize  that 
the  same  kind  of  shortfall  in  Federal 
revenue,  because  of  the  slowdown  in  the 
Federal  economy,  is  being  felt  increas- 
ingly severely  by  the  cities.  I  believe  that 
Senators  and  Congress  can  exi>ect  that 
America's  cities  this  coming  spring  are 
going  to  come  to  Congress,  in  emergency 
tones,  talking  to  us  about  the  need  for 
massive  help  to  bail  them  out. 

The  city  of  Newark,  for  example,  has 
projected  a  budget  deficit  which  approxi- 
mates 40  percent  of  their  entire  oper- 
ating budget  for  next  year.  The  city  of 
New  York,  for  example,  already  has  laid 
off  personnel  and  has  put  into  effect  per- 
sonnel freezes.  We  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  help  bail  out  these  cities. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  again 
making  a  courageous  fight  to  try  to  help 
get  these  priorities  in  line  so  that  on 
those  and  other  pressing  problems  we 
can  be  in  a  better  position  to  try  to 
respond. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I 
want  to  relate  one  iixstance  to  the  Senate 
from  my  own  personal  experience  which 
I  think  is  very  much  involved  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  other  day,  my  wife 
and  I  were  in  the  little  town  of  Sallisaw, 
Okla.  We  went  to  visit  in  the  home  of  a 
yoimg  couple  approximately  25  years  of 
age.  They  have  one  small  son  who  I  be- 
lieve is  4  or  5  years  old.  He  is  a  beautiful 
child  and  appears  to  be  in  the  best  of 
health. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  with 
that  young  couple,  the  wife  said  to  us 
that  she  had  become  involved  in  an  orga- 
nization called  Human  Growth,  Inc.  We 
asked,  "What  is  Human  Growth,  Inc.?" 
It  is  a  private  foundation  which  seeks  to 
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do  something  about  people  who  have  a 
defect  in  the  pituitary  gland,  which  gov- 
erns human  growth. 

I  said,  "How  did  you  get  involved  in 
that?" 

She  said,  "This  boy  of  ours" — who  was 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  home — "has  a  de- 
fect in  the  pituitary  gland.  He  has  no 
chance  to  live  to  adulthood  and  be  fully 
free  from  mental  retardation  unless 
some  breakthrough  can  be  made  in  the 
field  of  research  in  the  pituitary  gland. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  had  some 
help,  because  the  Goverimient.  under  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  began  a 
research  program  which  spent  $40,000, 
that  is  all,  for  the  entire  United  States, 
for  research  in  this  subject." 

She  said,  "All  last  year,  we  drove  every 
so  often" — I  think  she  said  once  every  2 
weeks — "to  Dallas,  Tex.,  about  250  miles. 
This  year  the  entire  research  project  is 
cut  out." 

There  is  no  research  at  all.  That  $40,- 
000  project  is  ended. 

Talk  to  that  young  couple  about  prior- 
ities— and  that  is  what  is  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  included 
within  the  independent  offlces-HUD 
appropriations  bill  are  funds  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

We  live  in  a  much  too  fast  moving  era 
when  accomplishments  of  yesterday  are 
almost  overwhelmed  in  the  problems  of 
today  and  almost  lost  in  the  promises  of 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  recount  the  achievements  made 
by  our  civilian  space  agency  during  the 
past  20  years — achievements  which  all  of 
us  here  and  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion recount  with  pride.  From  the  suc- 
cessful laimching  of  Explorer  I  to 
manned  exploration  of  the  moon,  the  tre- 
mendous economic  and  social  growth  of 
the  United  States  have  paralleled  the 
accomplishments  of  our  space  pioneers. 
Mr.  President,  neither  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out  the  gains  to  our 
way  of  life  because  of  our  space  program. 
These  reach  all  the  way  from  instant 
video  and  audio  communications  from 
any  point  on  this  earth  because  of  our 
satellites,  to  teflon-coated  cooking  uten- 
sils in  cur  homes  and  resources  explora- 
tion and  pollution  detection  of  otir 
planet. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  initial 
period  of  exploration  and  discovery  in 
space  and  are  on  the  brink  of  great 
returns. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  if 
this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  it  will 
lead  to  a  fast  escalating  space  program, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  that  is  true. 

I  call  attention  to  the  committee  re- 
port, on  page  9,  which  shows  that  the 
1970  appropriation  to  NASA  was  $3,749 
billion,  that  the  budget  request  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  1971,  was  $3,333  bil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion, and  that  the  bill  as  It  comes  to  us 
from  the  committee  is  only  for  $3,268 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  I  supported  the 
committee  in  voting  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  so  do  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

During  the  5  months  since  the  NASA 
budget  first  came  before  the  Senate,  sig- 
nificant additional  information  has  been 
obtained  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  reusable  space  shuttle,  which  is 
the  matter  under  consideration  at  this 
time.  Program  planners  have  known  for 
some  time  that  the  use  of  this  vehicle  100 
times  or  more  will  lead  to  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  space  transporta- 
tion. The  cost  of  placing  a  poimd  in  orbit 
and  returning  it  back  to  earth  will  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  a  factor  of  10 — from 
$1,000  a  pound  for  the  present  one-way 
trip  to  about  $100  a  pound  to  orbit  and 
back  to  earth. 

Now.  economic  studies  have  deter- 
mined that  even  greater  savings  will  re- 
sult in  the  cost  of  producing  and  testing 
the  spacecraft  themselves,  which  will  be 
the  shuttle's  cargo. 

The  greatest  savings  will  be  In  un- 
manned satellites,  which  now  cost  gen- 
erally between  $12,000  and  $20,000  a 
pound.  Some  are  even  more  expensive. 
The  high  present  costs  result  from  the 
need  for  extensive  miniaturization  and 
testing.  The  machinery  within  a  satellite 
is  much  more  delicate  than  that  in  a  fine 
watch.  It  must  be  tested  and  retested  to 
be  sure  that  nothing  will  fail  to  operate 
properly  after  it  is  in  orbit. 

With  the  reusable  space  shuttle,  both 
of  these  problems  will  be  solved.  The 
shuttle  will  have  as  much  space  and 
weight-carrying  capacity  as  a  large  cargo 
airplane.  Thus  it  will  be  able  to  carry  less 
expensive  equipment,  like  that  used  on 
earth.  Standard,  low-cost  parts  and  com- 
ponents will  be  in  general  use. 

The  shuttle  will  be  able  to  bring  satel- 
lites back  to  earth  as  easily  as  it  puts 
them  into  orbit.  Thus  the  costs  will  be 
reduced  by  planning  on  the  reuse  of  sat- 
ellites and  space  fiight  equipment.  Should 
anything  malfunction  in  space,  it  will  be 
returned  to  earth  for  adjustment,  repair, 
refurbishment,  or  replacement.  And  in 
many  cases,  scientists  or  technicians  will 
be  able  to  go  into  space  via  the  shuttle 
to  adjust  and  operate  the  instruments, 
just  as  they  now  do  in  tiircraft. 

The  space  shuttle  will  be  the  only 
capability  for  manned  space  flight  after 

1973  when  the  earth-orbital  skylab  ex- 
perimental space  station  program  will  be 
completed.  Without  a  shuttle,  there  will 
be  no  more  U.S.  manned  space  flights 
after  1973.  Even  with  a  shuttle,  there  will 
be  a  gap  in  manned  space  flights  from 

1974  through  at  least  1977. 
Termination   of   U.S.    manned   space 

flight  activities  by  a  conscious  decision  or 
by  failure  to  provide  adequate  support  to 
continue  a  balanced  total  program  would 
mean — besides  the  loss  of  the  benefits  to 
science,  technology,  exploration  and 
practicEd  applications — that  for  the  in- 
definite future  the  Soviets  would  have 
manned  operations  in  space  as  their  ex- 
clusive domain.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  pursuing  manned  space 
flight  as  a  continuing  major  objective  to 
which  they  are  applying  very  substantial 
resources. 

NASA  studies  of  shuttle  benefits  are 
quite  conservative.  For  example,  they  do 
not  assume  the  great  expansion  of  space 
flight  applications  that  can  be  predicted 


from  these  sharply  reduced  costs.  They 
do  not  anticipate  the  growth  envisioned 
by  many  scientists  in  communications, 
weather  and  earth  observation  satellites, 
or  scientific  studies  of  the  earth  and  its 
environment.  Nor  do  they  presume  any 
expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  com- 
mercial interests,  or  foreign  agencies. 

The  space  shuttle  program  is  now  in  its 
second  phase  of  definition  studies.  The 
schedule  csdls  for  completion  of  these 
studies  next  spring.  Thus  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  at  that  time  to  review  the 
matter  of  proceeding  into  the  third  phase 
of  detailed  design. 

The  definition  studies  will  provide  firm 
estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  developing  the 
space  shuttle.  This  is  a  program  with 
great  promise.  But  until  the  studies  are 
completed,  no  commitments  are  being  re- 
quested and  none  need  be  made  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  an  advocate 
of  leveling  off  our  space  activities  from 
the  crash  programs  of  the  past  to  a  more 
stable  program  accommodating  the  na- 
tional budget  and  national  priorities. 

The  NASA  appropriations  contained  in 
the  independent  ofBces-HUD  appropria- 
tions bill  will  give  us  this  stability  and 
wOl  enable  us  to  build  our  future  space 
program  on  the  solid  foundations  of  past 
discovery  and  technological  achievement. 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  that  the  NASA  appropria- 
tions be  approved  without  further 
reduction. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  offers  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  fMr.  Gtjrney). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Dole)  .  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
again  rise  in  support  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1971  NASA  appropriations 
and  to  oppose  strongly  the  attempt  to 
delete  money  for  the  space  shuttle,  or 
any  other  segment  of  the  space  program 
from  the  already  austere  NASA  portion 
of  this  independent  ofiQces  appropria- 
tions bill. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  space  program 
is  a  tremendous  national  resource,  which 
we  must  continue  to  use  to  full  advan- 
tage. The  committee  recommendation  of 
$3,268,675,000  is  the  absolute  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  retain  the  technical 
team  and  facilities  we  must  have  for  an 
admittedly  low  key,  but  viable  space  pro- 
gram in  the  next  decade.  Any  further 
reduction  of  funds  would  be  to  put  a 
crippling  stranglehold  on  the  program 
for  the  1970's. 

The  new  space  program  currently  un- 
der consideration  is  modest,  but  forward 
looking  in  scope,  and  conservative  in  its 
funding.  One  item  which  promises  great 
economies  is  the  development  of  the  re- 
usable earth-to-orbit  space  shuttle. 

The  space  shuttle  is  the  first  element 
of  the  future  integrated  space  program 
that  will  significantly  slash  the  cost  of 
putting  payloads  into  earth  orbit  and  the 
key  to  the  major  economy  of  the  space 
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W  th  successful  shuttle  operations,  our 
e  itory  of  rocket  and  spacecraft  mod- 
\fould  be  significantly  reduced.  That 
say,  the  need  for  most  existing 
launfch  vehicles  would  be  eliminated. 
Designed  for  100  or  more  missions,  the 
shuttle  wni  be  an  integral  system 
oiher  space  programs.  It  will  provide 
logistic  support  for  the  space  station 
will  transport  passengers  back  and 
to  the  station  in  addition  to  pro- 
a  viable  space  rescue  system.  It 
De  available  on  short  notice  for  De- 
t  nent  of  Defense  use,  should  the  need 
arise.  With  the  shuttle  for  transport, 
lechjiicians  will  be  able  to  reach  auto- 
satellites  and  probes  to  repair, 
itain,  refuel,  auid  refurbish  them,  or 
e  position  or  retrieve  them  for  return 
ea  rth.  The  shuttle  will  effectively  bring 
toge  her  manned  and  urmianned  pro- 
raris  on  a  rational  basis. 

space  shuttle  will  capitalize  on 
technology  developed  during 
ijast  decade.  Rocket  fuel  development 
production  knowhow,  spacecraft  ex- 
and  Department  of  Defense 
rch  efforts  will  provide  the  basic 
4ing  blocks  of  shuttle  development, 
addition,  since  the  space  shuttle 
mat4s  the  airplane  and  the  rocket,  de- 
elojraent  of  the  shuttle  will  take  advan- 
of  the  best  features  of  both.  It  be- 
comts  apparent  that  a  high  level  of  tech- 
nolo  ;y  transfer  wUl  occur  since  the  shut- 
tle iill  stimulate  aeronautics  research 
and 
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le  is  that  it  can  be  flown  over  and 
again.  It  is  fully  reusable  and  imex- 


t<  ly, 


ace  versa. 

of  its  universal  applicability, 
shuttle  may  very  well  provide  the 
real  opportunity  for  international 
cooperation  in  manned  flight.  Other  na- 
might  utilize  a  United  States  shut- 
can-y  their  payloads  or  transport 
personnel  to  a  space  station.  Ulti- 
commercial  uses  will  be  found  for 
shuttle.  Nations  may  desire  to  op- 
their  own  shuttles  just  as  foreign 
airliiies  own  and  operate  U.S.  developed 
comi  nercial  aircraft. 

>elieve  that  there  is  one  point  that 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  in  agree- 
on — both   the   development  costs 
,he  operational  costs  of  space  trans- 
must  be  minimized.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  fully  reusable 
shuttle  is  the  system  that  will  pro- 
significant  reductions  in  the  cost 

operations. 
.  President,  we  sometimes  lose  sight 
fact  that  our  decision  today  can 
a  profound  effect  on  whole  sectors 
economy.  The  major  reductions  in 
space   program  during  the  past   5 
have  contributed  to  the  serious 
ems  now  faced  by  the  entire  aero- 
industry.  Total  aerospace  employ- 
at  the  end  of  this  year  will  be  more 
300,000  less  than  it  was  in  1968. 
consequence  of  this  drastic  cutback, 
thou  ;ands  of  highly  trained  professional 
3lue  collar  workers  are  now  imem- 
— many  of  them  without  any  pros- 
for  productive  employment  except 
most  menial  kinds  of  jobs.  The 
Street  Journal  several  months  ago 
he  story  of  a  space  scientist  in  Cali- 
who  is  now  reduced  to  peddling 
Eskiiio  pies  and  popsicles. 
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It  is  ironic  that  the  campaign  to  re- 
order the  Nation's  priorities — ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  more 
productive  allocation  of  our  resources  to 
urgent  national  needs — is  instead  result- 
ing in  the  gross  underutilization  of  some 
of  our  most  creative  talent.  Prolonged 
periods  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment represent  a  substantial  hard- 
ship for  the  families  of  such  unemployed 
workers,  of  course,  they  bear  the  real 
burden  of  our  shortsighted  policies.  But 
we  as  a  nation  are  all  losers  when  the 
labor  services  of  highly  trained  workers 
are  irretrievably  lost  through  involun- 
tary unemployment. 

We  stand  to  lose  even  more  in  the  fu- 
tui"e  if  the  current  underutilization  of 
our  technical  manpower  is  allowed  to 
continue.  There  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
in  the  futme  a  new  shortage  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  may 
arise,  based  upon  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  the  unstable  nature  of  the 
labor  market  for  such  skills.  Certainly 
the  incentives  for  pursuing  advanced 
training  in  technical  subjects  are  being 
weakened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  cur- 
rent exceptionally  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment among  scientists  and  engineers. 
If,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect,  the  long- 
term  supply  of  technical  manpower  be- 
gins to  decline  in  response  to  the  down- 
grading of  high  technology  activities  in 
the  United  States,  the  Nation  will  find  it 
more  diflScult  to  react  to  the  demands 
of  a  future  military  crisis,  or  to  the  need 
for  major  technical  achievements. 

Prom  this  perspective,  some  short- 
term  manpower  projections  are  espe- 
cially alarming:  A  recent  study  of  the 
aerospace  industry  shows  that  there  are 
currently  35,000  unemployed  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  United  States.  More 
significant  and  more  alarming  is  the  out- 
look for  increasing  unemployment 
among  this  skill  group.  Projections  show 
that  this  number  could  easily  double  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  if  positive  cor- 
rective measures  are  not  taken.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  resulting  unemployment  of 
70,000  scientists  and  engineers  would 
represent  a  tragic  underutilization  of  our 
technical  resources — and  these  re- 
sources, I  suggest,  are  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  long-term  strategic  and 
economic  position  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  also  mean  that  the  costs  of 
the  current  economic  transition  are  fall- 
ing to  a  disproportionate  degree  upon 
a  particular  segment  of  the  population. 
Such  a  high  unemployment  level  would 
result  in  an  incidence  of  unemployment 
for  scientists  and  engineers  twice  that 
of  the  experienced  wage-earning  popu- 
lation. This  situation  cannot  help  but 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  long- 
range  supply  of  technically  trained 
manpower  in  the  United  States.  How  can 
we  urge  youngsters  to  pursue  a  scientific 
career  in  the  face  of  .such  statistics? 

We  must  consider  also,  the  long-term 
consequences  of  our  actions.  During  the 
past  5  years,  total  NASA  expenditures 
have  been  reduced  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. In  real  terms,  total  employment  on 
NASA  programs  has  declined  from  420,- 
000  in  early  1966  to  a  current  level  of  less 
than  160,000.  The  drastic  nature  of  this 
cutback  is  widely  known.  A  more  impor- 
tant point  in  terms  of  present  economic 


conditions  is  that  while  the  early  reduc- 
tions in  NASA  programs  were  diffused 
throughout  the  economy,  recent  reduc- 
tions have  been  concentrated  in  terms 
of  companies,  localities,  and  industries. 

As  these  employment  reductions  have 
become,  more  sharply  focused,  the  prob- 
lems of  absorbing  workers  displaced  by 
the  cutback  have  become  increasingly 
more  difficult.  The  absorption  problem 
has  been  compounded  by  the  concurrent 
cutbacks  in  Defense  programs  and  the 
slowing  down  of  the  general  economy. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  very  few 
NASA  contractors  have  been  able  to 
compensate  for  NASA  cutbacks  by  shift- 
ing displaced  workers  to  other  company 
business.  During  this  period,  97  layoffs 
resulted  from  every  100  reductions  in 
NASA-related  employment  at  the  most 
seriously  impacted  NASA  contractor 
plants. 

We  must  address  this  issue  squarely. 
Further  reductions  in  NASA  appropria- 
tions can  only  serve  to  aggravate  an  al- 
ready serious  unemployment  problem. 
Whatever  short-term  savings  may  ap- 
pear to  be  gained  from  further  reduc- 
tions in  space  program  funding  are 
surely  outweighed  by  the  creation  of 
greater  unemployment  in  the  aerospace 
industry. 

It  is  a  false  economy  to  deliberately 
idle  productively  employed  workers  at  a 
time  when  they  have  no  real  opportuni- 
ties for  alternative  employment.  Nothing 
positive  can  result  from  such  an  action. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  years  op- 
ponents of  the  space  program  have  urged 
in  support  of  their  efforts  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram to  the  need  to  solve  our  problems 
here  on  earth.  We  were  told  that  all  of 
our  social  needs  have  been  neglected  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  spending  too 
much  on  the  space  program.  "Put  space 
doUars  into  antipoverty  programs,"  their 
argument  goes,  "and  poverty  will  be 
eliminated;  cut  back  on  the  exploration 
of  our  universe  and  low-cost  housing  will 
spring  up  all  across  America." 

Mr.  President,  this  simply  does  not 
make  sense.  The  facts  do  not  support  the 
rhetoric,  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that 
it  is  our  duty  and  responsibility  in  Con- 
gress to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 
And  I  think  we  are  on  that  road,  and  it  is 
good  that  we  are.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

First  of  all,  the  space  program  is  a  pro- 
ductive program  and  the  investment  we 
have  made  has  multiplied  and  benefited 
the  whole  national  economy.  In  a  coim- 
try  whose  gross  national  product  is  more 
than  $900  billion,  the  space  program  has, 
over  the  last  decade,  cost  us,  in  dollar 
investments,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  GNP.  But  that  investment 
has  directly  resulted  in  increasing  the 
gross  national  product.  Economists  esti- 
mate that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  real  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  in  the  last  decade  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  stimulus  of  new  technologi- 
cal knowledge  from  research  and  devel- 
opment investments.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  expenditures  on 
research  and  development  was  carried 
out  under  our  space  program. 

Second,  the  facts  show  that  as  the 
national  budget  has  risen,  NASA's 
budget  has  gone  down — and  gone  down 
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severely.  In  the  past  6  fiscal  years,  the 
total  budgetary  outlays  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  increased  by  nearly 
50  percent.  In  the  same  period,  NASA 
outlays  have  decreased  by  nearly  43 
percent. 

To  put  it  in  dollars,  total  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  outlays  rose  from  $134,652,000,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  an  estimated 


$200,771,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1971,  an 
increase  of  49  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  NASA's  outlays  declined  from 
$5,933,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  an 
estimated  $3,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  a  decrease  of  42.7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
analysis — the  facts — to  which  I  refer. 


entitled  "Analysis  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment Outlays  by  Selected  Functional 
Groupings,"  prepared  from  information 
on  pages  66-68  in  the  Budget  Bureau 
docimient,  "The  Budget  in  Brief,  Fiscal 
Year  1971." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


ANALYSIS  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OUTLAYS  BY  SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  GROUPINGS 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Difference  1966  to  1971 


Functional  groupings  1966                 1967 

National  defense (DOD,  AEC) _ 56,785 

Space  research  and  technology  (NASA) 5[933 

Social  actions  (Community  developments  and  housing,  education  and 

manpower,  health,  income  security) 38,461 

All  other  (International  affairs,  agriculture, commerce,  veterans  benefits, 

interests,  etc.) 33,473 

Total,  Federal  Government 134,652           158,254 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Dollars 


Percent 


70,081 
5,423 

46,353 

36,397 


80, 517 
4,721 

54,495 

39,000 


81.240 
4,247 

57,881 

41,188 


79.  432 
3,750 

67,681 

47,  022 


73,  583 
3,400 

77,251 

46,537 


+16.798 
-2,533 

+38,790 

+13,064 


+29.6 
-42.7 

+  100.9 

+39.0 


178,833 


184,556 


197.885 


200.771 


+66,119 


+49.1 


Source:  The  Budget  in  Brief— Fiscal  year  1971,  pp.  66-68. 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  SUBFUNCTION,  1960-71 
[In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Actual 


Estimatt 


Function  and  subfunction 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


International  affairs  and  financing: 

Economic  and  fmancial  assistance.. , 

Food  for  peace  .  

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities. 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


1,391 

1,458 

214 

137 

-146 


1.877 

1,823 

216 

158 

-716 


2,325 

1,947 
248 
197 

-226 


1.968 

2,040 
346 
201 

-441 


1,756 

2.049 
2% 
207 

-191 


2,041 

1.852 

347 

223 

-123 


2,329 

1,784 

315 

227 

-165 


3,057 

1,452 

336 

245 

-542 


3,053 

1,204 

354 

253 

-245 


2,420 
975 
371 
237 

-217 


2,746 
971 
396 
237 

-237 


Total  international  affairs  and  finance.   3,054         3,357         4,492 


4,115 


4,117 


4,340 


4,490 


4,547         4,619 


3,785 


4,113 


Space  research  and  technology: 

Manned  space  flight 

Space  science  and  application 

Space  technology 

Aircraft  technology... 

Supporting  space  activities. , 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


113 

133 

52 

72 

30 


279 

249 

87 

51 

79 


565 

420 

159 

31 

82 


1,516 

576 

303 

36 

122 


2,768 
754 
432 
40 
178 
-1 


3,538 
751 
484 
58 
262 
-2 


,210 
778 
435 
75 
435 
-1 


3.649 
795 
440 
89 
452 
-2 


3.095 
700 
410 
128 
390 
-3 


2.781 
569 
344 
168 
390 
-6 


2.335 
634 

337 
180 
387 
-5 


Total  space  research  and  technology. 


401 


744 


1.257 


2,552 


4,170 


5,091 


5,933 


5,423        4.721         4.247 


3.885 


Total  agriculture  and  rural  development 


3,322 


3,340 


4.123 


5,139 


5,185 


4,807 


3.579 


4.375 


5,943 


6.221 


6.343 


Natural  resources: 

Water  resources  and  power 

Land  management 

Recreational  resources.. 

Mineral  resources .. 

Other  natural  resources  programs. 
Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts.. 


1,241 

305 

125 

30 

66 

-748 


1,395 

428 

146 

28 

71 

-501 


1,578 

382 

151 

30 

84 

-539 


1.718 

422 

180 

25 

94 

-934 


1,798 

459 

202 

46 

104 

-637 


1,867 

509 

215 

59 

119 

-706 


-1 


061 
556 
241 
62 
131 
016 


2,158 

618 

285 

73 

136 

-1,412 


2,251 

639 

331 

85 

154 

-1,758 


2,256 

643 

372 

71 

160 

-1,373 


2.325 
746 
447 
116 
178 
-1,325 


Total  natural  resources 1,019 


1,568 


1.686 


1,505 


1,972 


2,063 


2,035 


1.860 


1.702 


2,129 


2,485 


Commerce  and  transportation: 

Ground  transportation 2,984  2,656  2,817  3,057  3,686  4,092  4.043.  4,093  4  367  4  413 

Air  transportation 568  716  781  808  835  875  879  945  951  1042 

Water  transportation 509  569  654  672  658  728  708  765  844  864 

Area  and  regional  development 120  188  132  242  538  557  315  318  472  584 

Postal  serv'ce.                                  525  914  797  770  578  805  888  1   141  1080  920 

Advancement  and  regulation  of  business 193  194  350  294  309  463  409  407  493  206 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts -125  -189  -123  -99  -123  -156  -107  -115  -159  -157 


810 
290 
919 
717 
247 
597 
144 


Total  commerce  and  transportation 4,774        5,048         5,408 


5,743 


6,482 


7.364 


7,135 


7.554 


8,047 


7,873 


9,436 


Community  development  and  housing: 

Lo*-  and  moderate-income  housing  aids. 

Community  environment 

Community  facilities  

Concentrated  community  development... 


145 

105 

18 


155 
145 
15 


170 

227 
27 


198 
173 
36 


37 

240 
51 


81 

331 
46 
51 


391 

385 

38 

302 


478 

465 

74 

452 


948 

486 
106 
648 


871 
632 
146 
684 


1,153 
1,122 

200 
960 


1971 


National  defense: 

Department  of  Defense— Military: 

Military  personnel  (including  retired  personnel) 11,738 

Operation  and  maintenance 10,223 

Procurement.     13,334 

Research  and  development 4,710 

Military  construction  and  other 1,750 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts —275 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Defense— Military  ' 41, 479 

Atomic  energy  I.    2,623 

Military  assistance  I '  ""' 

Defense-related  activities    

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts^ 

Total  national  defense 45,908       47,381       51,097       52,257       53,591       49,578       56,785       70,081       80,517       81,240       79,432         73,583 


12,085 

13, 032 

13.  000 

14, 195 

14,771 

16.  753 

19,  787 

21,954 

23,818 

25, 158 

24,104 

10.611 

11,594 

11.874 

11.932 

12.349 

14.710 

19,000 

20.  578 

22,  227 

21,500 

19. 650 

13.095 

14.  532 

16,632 

15.351 

11,839 

14, 339 

19,  012 

23.  233 

23,988 

21,  550 

18.799 

6,131 

6,319 

6,376 

7,021 

6,236 

6,299 

7,160 

7,747 

7,457 

7,300 

7,382 

1,606 

1,602 

513 

1,236 

928 

2,279 

2,636 

3,975 

525 

1,139 

1,421 

-236 

-163 

-251 

-159 

-150 

-160 

-138 

-154 

-135 

-140 

-163 

41,479 

43, 292 

46, 916 

48, 143 

49, 577 

45, 973 

54,178 

67, 457 

77, 373 

77,  877 

76.  505 

71,191 

2,623 

2,713 

2,806 

2,758 

2,764 

2,625 

2,403 

2,264 

2,456 

2,450 

2,461 

2,411 

1, 631 

1,351 

1,337 

1,406 

1,209 

1.125 

1,003 

858 

554 

789 

495 

600 

244 

104 

92 

24 

172 

136 

-62 

-17 

139 

250 

119 

-51 

-69 

-80 

-53 

-74 

-130 

-281 

-738 

-481 

-116 

-138 

-150 

-572 

2,357 

852 

412 

241 

-273 


3,5» 


1,937 
612 
306 

184 

375 

-15 


3.400 


Agriculture  and  rural  development: 

Farm  income  stabilization 2,383  2,343  3,143  4.060  4.134  3.667  2,536  3,167  4,542  5  000  4  485  4  457 

Agricultural  land  and  water  resources 324  347  368  324  325  342  347  353  351  343  344  317 

Rural  housing  and  public  facilities 333  335  291  375  326  354  309  330  474  318  830  -176 

Research  and  other  agricultural  services 312  344  363  415  441  485  531  570  618  645  725  799 

Deductions  lor  offsetling  receipts -29  -30  -42  -36  -42  -42  -44  -44  -42  -85  -43  -41 


5,354 


2,943 
771 
546 

no 

183 
-2,048 


2,503 


4,881 
1.668 
938 
710 
382 
425 
-217 


8.785 


1.499 

1,173 

237 

1,242 


40)76 


I  omfflunity  Dianntngand  administration 

I  laintenance  of  the  housing  mortgage  market. 
I  eductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


Educ 


ition  and  manpower; 

lementary  and  secondary  education.. 

Higher  education 

cience  education  and  iMsIc  research. 

ocational  education  _ 

ither  education  aids 

Manpower  training 

Ither  manpower  aids 

feductions  tor  offsetting  receipts 


Heal  1 


roviding  or  financing  medical  services 

levelopment  of  health  resources. .   

'revention  and  control  of  health  problems, 
•eductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


Incoi  le  security: 

letirement  and  social  insurance 15.  597 

2.293 


ublic  assistance 

«cial  and  individual  service 

)eductions  for  offsetting  receipts. 


Vete  ans  benefi's  and  services: 

ncoine  security 

iospital  and  medical  care 

iducation,  training,  and  rehabilitation, 
lousing  .  .. 

)ther  veterans  benefits  and  services. 


)eductions  for  offsetting  receipts — 5U 


Gem 


Intel  3st 


hati 


flee 

w 

in 

prtc 

th< 
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Actual 


Estimate 


Function  and  subfunction 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


-72 
787 
-11 


-79 

-36 

-9 


11 
169 
-16 


24 

-1,289 

-22 


29 

-511 

-31 


32 
-237 
-16 


16 

1.545 

-13 


33 

1.133 

-19 


37 

1.863 

-12 


47 

-406 

-13 


82 
-469 


1971 


95 
-454 


Total  community  development  and  housing 


971 


191 


589 


-880 


-185 


288 


2.544 


2.616 


4.076 


1.961 


3.046 


3.781 


397 

272 

120 

39 

58 

4 

399 

-3 


417 

291 

143 

40 

76 

4 

530 

-4 


429 

357 

183 

40 

98 

12 

617 

-4 


527 

419 

206 

41 

98 

64 

380 

-5 


566 
383 
310 
41 
110 
122 
501 
-5 


645 

414 
309 
132 
158 
342 
541 
-9 


1.804 
705 
368 
136 
155 
731 
634 
-11 


,439 
,159 
415 
250 
264 
940 
678 
-11 


2,595 

1,393 

449 

265 

334 

1,263 

729 

-16 


2.480 

1,230 

490 

262 

373 

1,193 

810 

-13 


2,668 

1,395 

490 

266 

434 

1.368 

929 

-13 


2,710 

1.449 

490 

329 

411 

1.720 

1,034 

-14 


Total  education  and  manpower.. 1.286 


Total  health. 


1.286 

1,499 

1.732 

1.732 

2.028 

2.533 

4,523 

6.135 

7.012 

6.825 

7.533 

8.129 

146 

554 

58 

157 

642 

77 

-2 

264 

786 

91 

-3 

318 
949 
128 
-3 

386 

1,170 

182 

-1 

476 

1,039 

215 

-1 

1,094 

1.212 

238 

-1 

4.866 

1,556 

301 

-2 

7.455 

1.826 

394 

-3 

9,315 

1.918 

465 

-2 

10,  582 

2,142 

542 

-1 

12.106 

2.235 

618 

-2 

-1 

756 

873 

1.139 

1,393 

1.737 

1,730 

2.543 

6.721 

9.672 

11.696 

13.265 

14.957 

88 
-1 


18.467 

2.385 

104 

-2 


19.474 

2.604 

133 

-7 


21.249 

2.909 

176 

-479 


21.958 

3.085 

199 

-409 


22.  282 

3.119 

249 

-196 


25.298 

3,151 

410 

-109 


27,068 

3,180 

692 

-59 


29.293 

3,  7?6 
231 
-16 


32. 240 

4.272 

888 

-1 


37.106 

5.381 

1.347 

-1 


41.895 

7.035 

1,454 

-1 


ToUl  income  security 17.977       20,956       22.205       23.854       24.833       25.453       28,751       30.881       33.835       37.399       43.832        50.334 


4,054 
963 
531 
206 
187 


4.439 
1.032 
415 
I  152 
'  187 
-537 


4.476 

1,085 

159 

236 

180 

-511 


4,706 
1,147 

101 
-109 

176 
-501 


4,646 

1,231 

77 

44 

185 

-502 


4,710 

1,271 

58 

• 

179 
-497 


4.700 

1.320 

54 

169 

196 

-518 


5.209 

1,393 

305 

304 

195 

-509 


4,597 

1.472 

478 

210 

218 

-492 


5.588 

1  586 

701 

102 

237 

-493 


5  950 
1.787 
1.000 
162 
266 
-484 


6.018 
1.796 
1.206 
-315 
269 
-498 


Total  veterans  benefits  and  services. 


5,426        S,688        5.625 


5.520 


5.681 


5,722 


5.920 


6.897 


6.882 


7.640 


8.681 


8.475 


al  government: 

;entr3i  fiscal  operations  

3//  enforcement  and  lustice . . 

leneral  property  and  records  managamant 

egislative  and  judicial  functions 

iational  Capital  region    .  -.  

entrai  porijoniel  management 

jecutive  direct  on  and  other  general  government 


573 
263 
351 
158 

30 

82 

108 


>eductions  for  offsetting  receipts -.     —238 

Total  general  government 


622 

289 

356 

170 

50 

92 

131 

-220 


668 

300 
355 
192 
73 
106 
158 
-204 


733 
323 
416 
194 
70 
110 
160 
-196 


808 
335 
553 
192 
58 
110 
211 
-226 


844 
366 
565 
218 
61 
107 
213 
-165 


886 
385 
550 
238 
73 
107 
216 
-162 


968 
426 
617 
254 
84 
116 
243 
-199 


1,024 
452 
569 
274 
104 
140 
270 

-272 


1.094 
534 
567 
302 
162 
146 
299 

-238 


1.257 
772 
631 
364 
256 
166 
426 

-253 


1.345 


027 
632 
377 
414 
184 
360 
-255 


1.327         1.491. 


1.650 


1.810 


2.040 


2.210 


2,292 


2.510 


2.561 


2.866 


3,620 


4,084 


8.299 


8.108 


8.321 


9,215        9,810       10,357       11.285       12.588       13.744       15.791,      17.821 


17.799 


Alloi  lances...  — 

Und^tributed  intragovernmental  transactions. 

Total  outlays.    . 


-2,297      -?,449      -2,513      -2,644 


-2,877      -3.109      -3.364      -3.936 


-4.499 


.       .  475  2,575 

-5.117      -6,C88        -6.639 


92.223       97.795      106.813      111.311      118,584      118.430      134.652      158,254      171,833      184.556      197.885       200.771 


'  I  ntries  net  of  offsetting  receipts. 

:  I  xcludes  offsetting  receipts  which  have  been  distributed  by  subfunction  above. 


>  Less  than  $500,000. 
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:At.   GURNEY.   Mr.   President,   It   is 
-th  noting  that  in  this  same  6-year 
period  outlays  for  national  defense — De- 
tment  of  Defence  and  Atcmic  Energy 
went  up  29.6  percent.  Ex- 
ituies  fcr  the    "all  other"  category 
wise  shewed  an  increase — of  39  per- 
This  category  includes  international 
agriculture,  commerce,  veterans 
interest,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
mdst  inteiesting  revelation  of  all  is  the 
tr^d  of  social  action  programs  of  the 
nment.  which  include  community 
defelopment  and  housing,  education  and 
'.ver,  health,  and  income  security, 
the  6-year  period,  outlays  for  these 
sodial   action  programs  increased   100.9 
percent.  Does  a  101-percent  incresise  re- 
t  neglect  of  social  programs?  If  so, 
can  we  say  of  a  43-percent  decrease 
a  program  that  is  already  returning 
tical  benefits  to  mankind  and  has 
potential  of  many,  many  more? 
r.   President,  let   us   examine  some 
mdre  of  the  rhetoric  used  by  those  who 
woild  dismantle  the  space  program.  Let 
us  I  take  their  premise  that  space  dollars 


m:|npov 
In 


turned  into  antipoverty  dollars,  or  hous- 
ing dollars,  or  health  dollars,  or  welfare 
dollars  wiJl  constitute  a  real  shot  in  the 
arm  t/)  these  programs. 

Again,  let  us  turn  to  analysis  instead 
of  emotion.  First,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  if  you  take  money  away  from  NASA 
it  will  automatically  find  its  way  into  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Hcuiing 
and  Urban  Development,  cr  the  OfTice  of 
Econcmic  Opportunity,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
Agriculture,  or  whatever. 

But  assume  the  NASA's  estimated  out- 
lays of  $3,400,000,000  were  taken  away 
and  divided  equally  among  the  three 
other  main  functional  groupings  of  agen- 
cies. Social  action  programs  would  get  an 
increase  of  1.5  percent  over  their  pro- 
jected outlays  of  $77  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  national  defense  an  increase  of  1.5 
percent,  and  "all  others"  an  increase 
of  2.4  percent.  If  you  want  to  assume  that 
all  of  NASA's  $3.4  billion  were  applied  to 
social  action  programs,  that  projected 
outlay  of  $77  billion  would  rise  by  an 


"overwhelming"  4.4  percent.  But  again, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  money  taken 
from  NASA  will  go  for  social  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  in  social 
action  programs  in  the  last  6  years — just 
the  increase— totals  $38,790,000,000.  That 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  total  cost  of 
NASA  in  its  entire  history. 

Last  April  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  held  important 
hearings  on  the  benefits  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any- 
one who  has  read  the  record  of  those 
hearings — and  reflected  on  the  sclid,  tan- 
gible benefits  heie  on  earth  which  have 
resulted  from  our  investment  in 
"Space" — would  seriously  contend  that 
we  would  have  been  better  off  as  a  nation 
if  v.e  had  turned  cur  back  on  space  and 
■first  solved  our  problems  here  on  earth. " 

Mr.  President,  those  who  argue  in 
favor  of  cuts  in  space  fimding  fail,  in 
my  view,  to  recognize  a  fundamental 
distinction:  between  social  programs 
whose  principal  purpose  is  to  distribute 
this  Nation's  wealth  and  programs  such 
as  the  space  program  which  ultimately 
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create  national  wealth  and  capabilities. 
These  latter  programs  are  investments  in 
the  future;  they  lead  to  advances  in 
science  and  technology — the  keystones  to 
our  basic  strength  as  a  nation. 

The  single  target  of  the  Isist  decade  in 
space  was  the  manned  lunar  landing. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  feat  dem- 
onstrated what  Americans,  as  a  people, 
can  accomplish  when  they  have  the  will — 
when  the  national  leadership  and  the 
public  are  united  to  achieve  a  desirable 
goal. 

The  space  program  of  the  seventies 
will,  however,  have  no  single  climactic 
goal.  If  we  permit  it  to  continue,  it  will 
be  a  balanced  and  viable  program  com- 
posed of  a  reasonable  schedule  of  space 
priorities.  It  will  be  a  program  responsive 
to  opportimities  presented  by  the  re- 
markable new  technology  developed  in 
the  last  decade.  And  equally  important, 
it  will  be  a  program  responsive  to  the 
limitation  imposed  by  our  Nation's  many 
competing  needs. 

I  daresay  that  very  few  Government 
programs  are  based  on  the  type  of  long- 
range  planning  that  characterize  NASA's 
future  space  program.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  we  Americans  are  prone  to  react 
rather  than  act.  Sputnik  jolted  us  into 
the  space  age  and  we  scrambled  to  get 
the  first  man  to  the  moon.  But  now  Is 
the  time  for  advance  planning  if  we  are 
to  insure  that  our  space  endeavors  do  not 
stagnate — and  that  we  do  not  waste  the 
investments  already  made  or  that  we  do 
not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  important 
knowledge  we  seek. 

The  "giant  leap"  into  space  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  age  of  exploration  that  50 
years  from  now  could  make  the  solar 
system  as  accessible  to  our  scientists  as 
the  earth  is  to  us  today.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  courage  and  conviction  to  forge 
ahead. 

The  ability  to  set  and  achieve  chal- 
lenging goals  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
public  confidence  that  is  the  cornerstone 
of  any  Government-sponsored  program. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  amply  demonstrated 
this  ability  in  the  past;  and  I  am  con- 
fident, will  continue  to  demonstrate  this 
ability  in  the  future  if  we  give  NASA  the 
wherewithal. 

In  summary,  I  .suggest  that  in  reorder- 
ing priorities,  we  should  not  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  We  must 
remain  in  the  forefront  oi  technological 
development;  that  is  an  obvious  and  nec- 
essary priority,  one  that  we  can  abandon 
only  at  our  peril. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  our  Nation  has  used  its  com- 
petitive advantage  developed  through 
technology  to  maintain  its  world  position 
in  the  marketplace.  Our  technology  has 
not  been  narrow  or  parochial;  it  has  also 
benefited  mankind.  Both  in  aeronautics 
and  space  flight  development.  NASA  has 
contributed  enormously  to  this  advance 
of  technology.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  continuing  to  sup- 
port an  aggressive  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
followln.!?  material:  A  statement  begin- 
ning, "Many  of  our  most  prominent  space 
scientists  argue  that  we  should  now  re- 
orient our  space  program  toward  un- 


manned flights";  a  list  of  scientists 
urging  NASA  to  continue  to  fly  Apollo 
missions  to  the  moon;  a  statement  be- 
ginning, "Dr.  James  Van  Allen  has  es- 
timated that  a  fully  adequate  unmanned 
space  program  would  cost  no  more  than 
$2  billion  a  year";  a  letter  from  Director 
Kinsey  A.  Anderson,  dated  October  14, 
1970,  to  Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell,  Associate 
Administrator  of  NASA ;  a  statement  en- 
titled, "Skylab  Solar  Astronomy";  a 
statement  beginning,  "Furthermore, 
scientists  have  pointed  out  that  un- 
manned flights  produced  the  most  ad- 
vantageous applications  of  space  tech- 
nology"; a  statement  beginning,  "How- 
ever, even  if  a  new,  smibitious  manned 
space  effort  could  be  justified,  it  is  pre- 
mature to  begin  development  of  the 
shuttle/station  now";  and  a  statement 
beginning,  "Congress  now  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  reorient  the  U.S.  space 
program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Unmanned  Flights  in   Our  Space  Program 

"Many  of  our  most  prominent  space  scien- 
tists argue  that  we  should  now  reorient  our 
space  program  toward  unmanned  flights — 
which  are  far  more  economical  than  manned 
flights.  Luna  16  and  17  have  produced  mean- 
ingful results  for  a  fraction  of  the  costs  of 
our  manned  flight  to  the  moon." 

There  are  two  points  addressed  in  this 
paragraph,  both  of  which  need  to  be  placed 
In  perspective.  First,  Luna  16  and  17  certainly 
have  produced  meaningful  results,  but  so  did 
our  Surveyors,  which  landed  on  the  moon 
many  years  ago,  and  which  together  with 
our  Lunar  Orblters  literally  revolutionized 
the  study  of  the  moon,  by  providing  material 
for  a  comprehensive  high  resolution  Atlas  of 
both  the  near  and  far  side  of  the  moon,  and 
by  furnishing  chemical  and  physical  analyses 
of  the  lunar  surface  at  a  number  of  different 
spots.  We  could  Indeed  have  continued  with 
these  unmanned  techniques  for  our  lunar 
exploration  program,  but  the  potential  of  the 
manned  approach  so  far  outweighed  that  of 
the  unmanned  approach  that  after  the  ini- 
tial unmanned  investigations  we  chose  to  use 
the  manned  approach  for  further  lunar  re- 
search. The  correctness  of  this  choice  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  results.  The  ApoUo  missions 
have  to  date  returned  123  pounds  of  lunar 
material,  compared  to  the  Soviets  three  or 
four  ounces.  Moreover,  the  ApoUo  samples 
were  carefully  selected  and  documented  by 
the  astronauts'  personal  presence  on  the 
moon  which  permitted  them  to  carefully 
select  and  document  samples,  to  discover  un- 
expected features,  and  to  describe  In  great 
detail  conditions  on  the  moon  even  when 
different  from  what  was  anticipated  in  ad- 
vance. In  addition,  the  astronauts  imnlanted 
on  the  lunar  surface  a  vsuriety  of  instruments 
which  have  since  then  continued  to  give  us 
extremely  valuable  information  on  the  seis- 
mic, magnetic,  environmental,  and  orbital 
behavior  of  the  moon.  As  a  consequence  the 
returns  from  the  Apollo  manned  missions 
far  outweigh  those  from  the  unmanned 
spacecraft  on  both  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  sides. 
Thus,  although  It  Is  true  that  the  unmanned 
approaches  are  less  expensive,  the  returns 
are  also  proportionately  less. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  second  point 
namely  the  question  of  the  interest  of  spftce 
scientists  in  manned  flight.  While  some  space 
scientists  argue  strongly  against  contintiatlon 
of  the  manned  space  flight  program,  there 
are  equally  prominent  scientists  who  argue 
strenuously  for  the  continuation  of  the 
manned  flight  program.  NASA  has  received 
letters  signed  by  a  total  of  45  space  scientists 
urging  NASA  to  continue  to  fly  ApoUo  mis- 
sions to  the  moon.  A  list  of  these  46  scientists 
18  attached.  So  exciting  and  fundamental 


have  been  the  results  from  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, and  so  fundamental  are  further  results 
anticipated,  that  It  is  a  matter  of  anguish  to 
these  scientists  that  NASA  had  to  eliminate 
two  of  the  Apollo  flights  from  our  planned 
program.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  rocks 
and  soil  on  the  moon  are  a  billion  years  older 
than  any  that  can  be  found  on  the  earth 
today,  shows  the  moon  to  be  our  only  pres- 
ently available  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
early  history  of  the  solar  system  (Including 
our  own  earth ) .  Many  scientists  feel  It  to  be 
extremely  important  that  we  bring  to  bear  on 
this  opportunity  the  most  powerful  capabil- 
ity available  to  us.  namely  the  Apollo  manned 
missions  to  the  moon. 


Scientists  Urging  NASA   To   Contincx  To 
Fly  Apollo  Missions  to  the  Moon 

Dr.  Isidore  Adler,  NASA.  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  Oreenbelt,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Edward  Anders.  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Dr.  James  R.  Arnold.  Department  of  Chem- 
istry. University  of  California.  San  Diego, 
La  Jolla,  California. 

Dr.  Gustaf  Arrhenlus,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Diego,  La  Jolla.  California. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Blodget,  NASA.  Ooddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  Greenbelt.  Maryland. 

Dr.  Michael  D.  Bottlno.  NASA.  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  Greenbelt.  Marvland. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Bunch.  NASA.  Ames '  Research 
Center.  Moffett  Field.  California. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Burllngame.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  California. 

Dr.  George  M.  Comstock,  General  Electric 
Company.  P.O.  Box  8.  Schnectady.  New  York. 

Dr.  Allan  Cox,  Stanford  University,  Stan- 
ford, California. 

Dr.  Philip  Cressy.  Jr.,  NASA.  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  Greenbelt.  Maryland. 

Dr.  Samuel  Epstein,  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  Pasadena.  California. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Fleischer.  General  Electric 
Company.  P.O.  Box  8.  Schenectady.  New 
"york. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Gault.  NASA.  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter. Moffett  Field.  California. 

Dr.  Subrata  Ghose.  NASA.  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  Greenbelt.  Maryland. 

Dr.  Billy  Glass.  NASA.  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  Greenbelt.  Maryland. 

Dr.  R  B.  Hargraves.  Princeton  University, 
Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Lincoln  S.  HoUlster.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Patrick  Hurley.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts. 

Dr.  I.  R.  Kaplan.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angele.s.  California. 

Dr.  William  M.  Kaula.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Loe  Angeles,  California. 

Dr.  Klaus  Kell.  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Truman  P.  Kohman.  Carnegie-Mellon 
University.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Ursula  B.  Marvin.  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory.  60  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Vance  I.  Oyama.  NASA.  Ames  Research 
Center.  Moffett  Field,  California. 

Dr.  John  A.  Phllpotte.  NASA.  Goddard 
Space   Flight   Center,    Greenbelt,    Maryland. 

Dr.  William  H.  Plnson.  Jr..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Cyril  Ponnamperuma.  NASA.  Ames  Re- 
search Center,  Moffett  Field,  California. 

Dr.  Martin  Prlnz.  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  John  H.  Reynolds.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  California. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Rlngwood.  The  Lunar  Science 
Institute.  3S03  NASA  Road  1.  Houston,  Texas. 

Dr.  R.  Schmltt,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallls,  Oregon. 

Or.  Charles  C.  Schnetzler,  NASA,  Ooddard 
Space  Flight  Center,   Oreenbelt,  Maryland. 

Dr.  William  Schopf,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Dr.  Leon  T.  Silver.  California  Institute 
of  Technology,   Pasadena,   California. 

1  )r.  Q.  K.  Snetslnger,  NASA.  Ames  Research 
Ce  Iter,  Moffett  Field.  California. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Sonnett.  NASA,  Ames  Research 
Ce  Iter,  Moffett  Field,  California. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Taylor.  Jr..  California  Instl- 
tu  e  of  Technology,  Pasadena.  California. 

:  )r.  Jacob  I.  Trombka,  NASA,  Ooddard 
Spice  Flight   Center.   Oreenbelt,   Maryland. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Diego,  La  Jolla.  California. 

Dr.  Louis  Walter.  NASA  Ooddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  Greenbelt,  Maryland. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Wasserburg.  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  Pasadena.  California. 

:  )r.  John  T.  Wasson.  University  of  Callfor- 
ni(  „  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Dr.  George  W.  WetherlU,  University  of 
Ca.lfornla.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Dr.  John  A.  Wood,  Smithsonian  Astro- 
ph  ifsical  Observatory.  60  Gordon  Street,  Cam- 
br  dge.  Massachusetts. 

So  i4E  $2  B11.LION  A  Year  For  Ottr  Space 
Program 
'  Dr.  James  Van  Allen  has  estimated  that 
a  ully  adequate  unmanned  sp)ace  program 
wo  uld  cost  no  more  than  $2  billion  a  year. 
This  should  be  compared  with  NASA's  pro- 
Jec  ted  space  budget  of  almost  tl  billion  per 
yei,r  In  Fiscal  1979  If  development  of  the 
shuttle  and  station  proceeds.  Such  an  In- 
In  our  annual  space  budget  will  fur- 
Umlt  the  availability  of  funds  for  our 
vlfel  domestic  programs." 

)nce  again  there  are  several  points  that 
to  be  set  in  proper  total  context.  First 

all.  the  NASA  space  budget  does  not  have 

rise  to  $7  billion  per  year  In  Fiscal  Year 
19t9  if  the  development  of  the  space  shuttle 
pr  iceeds.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  space  shut- 
tle will  provide  the  means  for  a  far  more 
eci  inomlcal  space  program  by  reducing  both 
tr£  nsportation  costs  and  the  costs  of  pro- 
du  :ing  and  operating  unmanned  as  well  as 
mi  nned  spacecraft.  As  a  consequence,  the 
av  inability  of  the  sp>ace  shuttle  will  permit 
bo  ;h  greater  productivity  per  dollar  Invested 
In  the  space  program,  and  also  a  highly  pro- 
du  :tive  program  at  lower  total  cost.  More- 
ov  sr.  the  development  of  the  space  shuttle 
do  is  not  require  the  space  budget  to  go  to 
an  ywhere  near  $7  billion  per  year,  but  rather 
ca  1  be  carried  out  in  a  program  of  substan- 
tliUy  smaller  funding  requirements  than 
di;  ring  the  mld-60's. 

The  second  point  is  that  E>r.  van  Allen  is 
deicriblng  as  "fully  adequate"  a  program 
th  It  happens  to  meet  his  own  personal  sci- 
en  tiflc  interests  and  tastes.  It  must  be  recog- 
nl;  led  that  the  scientific  community  is  com- 
pr  sed  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  individuals, 
wl  ose  interests  and  opinions  vary  widely. 
MiJiy  dozens  of  highly  competent,  proml- 
ne  It  space  scientists  strongly  urge  the  con- 
tti  uatlon  of  the  Apollo  manned  lunar  mls- 
slc  ns.  Moreover,  there  Is  also  Intense  inter- 
es*  on  the  part  of  many  scientists  In  manned 
sp  ice  flight  experiments  In  earth  orbit,  as 
w«  11  as  on  the  moon.  The  attached  dlscus- 
sl<  n  of  Skylab  solar  astronomy  describes  the 
hi  ;h  scientific  value  of  the  Apollo  Telescope 
Ml  lunt  experiments  to  be  conducted,  and 
br  ngs  out  the  Intense  Interest  of  the  sclen- 
tilc  experimenters  in  this  research.  Drs.  Leo 
G<  Idberg.  Riccardo  Glacconl.  and  Richard 
Tc  usey.  all  have  devoted  many  years  of  their 
ca  'eers  to  preparing  for  these  experiments. 
Tl  elr  comments  contained  in  the  discussion 
sh  )W  why  they  feel  this  kind  of  work  Is  so 
va  uable  and  Important.  Of  particular  In- 
tel est  are  the  remarks  by  Dr.  John  W.  Evans. 
Dl  -ector  of  the  Sacramento  Peak  Observa- 
to  7.  who  is  not  personally  Involved  in  Sky- 
lal  I.  but  who  nevertheless  feels  that  the  Sky- 
lal  I  experiments  are  of  great  Importance  to 
th ;  field  of  solar  astronomy. 

liooklng  beyond  Skylab,  the  availability  of 
thJ   shuttle   will  have   a  special  additional 


Importance.  Because  of  the  moderate  flight 
environment  of  the  shuttle,  scientists  will 
themselves  be  able  to  go  aloft  In  the  shuttle, 
together  with  their  Instruments,  and  con- 
duct experiments  much  In  the  manner  In 
which  scientific  experiments  are  now  con- 
ducted in  high-flying  aircraft.  Since  It  need 
not  go  through  the  rigorous  p>erlods  of  tests 
that  now  must  be  prescribed  for  spacecraft  to 
be  launched  on  our  current  launch  vehicles 
the  equipment  for  such  shuttle  experiments 
will  be  orders  of  magnitude  cheaper  than 
present  experimental  equipment.  For  this 
reason  many  scientists  strongly  support  the 
shuttle. 

Looking  even  further  to  the  future,  there 
is  a  considerable  Interest  In  development  of 
space  stations.  At  a  recent  conference  on 
space  station  utilization,  nearly  400  individ- 
uals from  universities,  industry,  government 
and  institutions  abroad  spent  two  days  at 
their  own  expense  in  an  intensive  review  of 
future  space  station  concepts.  NASA  has 
received  over  300  responses  from  conference 
participants.  Of  these,  94%  expressed  the 
desire  to  Join  In  the  planning  for  eventual 
space  station  utilization,  and  87%  have  in- 
dicated specific  areas  of  Interest.  For  example, 
the  University  of  Ohio  was  represented  by 
Professor  Charles  A.  Randall.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  University,  he  presented  the 
conference  material  to  14  science  and  engi- 
neering departments.  We  have  already  re- 
ceived 29  different  suggestions  from  these 
departments  for  significant  investigations  to 
be  performed  from  the  space  station.  Simi- 
larly. Professor  Gielisse  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  has  forwarded  some  20  sugges- 
tions stemming  from  his  participation.  Many 
other  universities  and  Institutes  have  reacted 
along  the  same  lines,  enthusiastically  and 
with  positive  contributions.  Thus.  Dr.  Van 
Allen  does  not  in  our  opinion  speak  either 
for  all  space  scientists  or  for  the  scientific 
community  as  a  whole.  This  is  perhaps  best 
borne  out  In  the  attached  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Klnsey  Anderson  of  Berkeley,  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist  who  studied  under  Dr. 
Van  Allen. 

Univebsitt  of  California.  Berkeley. 

Berkeley.  California,  October  14, 1970. 
Db.  Homer  E.  Newell,  Associate  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Newell:  Last  winter  I  discussed 
with  Henry  Smith  the  Interest  of  many  en- 
gineers and  scientists  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California  In  manned 
space  stations.  At  that  time,  the  Interests 
were  not  very  specific,  but  I  was  impressed 
by  the  great  variety  of  them,  considering 
that  only  one  campus  was  Involved. 

After  NASA  had  publicly  announced  the 
outlines  of  a  Space  Station  and  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  I  asked  many  of  these  In- 
dividuals how  they  might  make  use  of  such 
a  space  platform  In  their  research  work. 
There  has  been  a  strong  and  diverse  response 
from  both  applied  and  basic  research  areas. 
The  numerous  responses  that  I  have  received 
range  from  general  statements  of  Interest  to 
quite  detailed  proposals.  Some  of  this  infor- 
mation is  attached  to  this  letter,  and  I  think 
much  of  it  will  Interest  you. 

I  can  summarize  these  Interests  as  fol- 
lows: About  35  .scientists  and  engineers  on 
this  campus  are  now  engaged  in  programs 
which  rather  clearly  can  make  use  of  a 
manned  space  station.  They  represent  20 
groups  in  basic  and  applied  sciences,  includ- 
ing biology  and  blomedlclne,  earth  resources 
(chemistry,  geography,  forestry),  astronomy 
(X-ray,  infra-red.  EUV) ,  plasma  physics, 
magneto-spheric  physics,  cosmic  ray  physics, 
and  engineering  studies  (materials  science, 
closed  ecological  systems,  transportation, 
hydrology,  etc.) . 

There  were  several  somewhat  surprising 
aspects  to  my  survey.  The  astronomers  were 


very  enthusiastic  about  the  possibility  of  a 
manned  observatory.  There  was  much  more 
Interest  In  this  than  there  hus  been  in  the 
past  in  the  unmanned  scientific  spacecraft. 
The  response  from  applied  science  and  en- 
gineering researchers  was  very  strong  (see  the 
attached  letter  from  Professor  Mitchell). 
Finally,  there  is  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
space  laboratory  concept  here  among  scien- 
tists. No  one  said  that  he  would  rely  solely 
on  unmanned  spacecraft. 

I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further  and  say 
that  there  would  be  acceptance  by  this  group 
of  a  timely  development  of  a  space  trans- 
portation system  by  NASA.  We  all  recognize 
that  a  space  station  containing  large,  com- 
plex scientific  equipment  can  be  effectively 
utilized  only  if  the  cost  per  pound  of  payload 
put  into  space  can  be  greatly  reduced.  I 
think  either  an  earth-orbiting  space  station 
or  a  lunar  surface  station  could  meet  the 
Interests  here  and,  of  course,  other  factors, 
particularly  economic,  may  point  toward  the 
earth-orbiting  station.  Possibly,  there  would 
be  somewhat  more  Interest  In  a  lunar  sur- 
face station.  A  further  factor  Is  to  the  aspect 
of  coopertalon  with  the  Soviet  Union — If  this 
could  be  done  more  effectively  in  a  lunar 
surface  station,  that  would  be  a  point  In  its 
favor. 

The  Space  Sciences  Laboratory  is  most  In- 
terested In  encouraging  the  present  Interest 
on  the  Berkeley  Campus  In  a  large  manned 
space  laboratory  such  as  the  Space  Station, 
and  in  seeking  even  broader  interest  in  it.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Space  Sciences  Laboratory 
would  like  to  lend  what  support  it  can  as 
NASA  develops  the  space  transportation  and 
space  station  concepts.  In  order  to  work  to- 
ward these  ends,  the  Space  Sciences  Labora- 
tory can  assist  In  the  following  ways: 

(1)  If  NASA  plans  to  have  panel  discus- 
sions or  group  studies  concerning  the  uses 
of  Space  Stations  (as  suggested  at  the  Ames 
presentation ) ,  I  am  sure  people  from  the 
Berkeley  Campus  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  participate.  The  enclosures  with 
this  letter  provide  information  on  the  In- 
terested groups. 

(2)  The  Space  Science  Laboratory  will  con- 
tinue to  act  as  a  focal  point  of  Interest  in 
the  Space  Station  for  the  Berkeley  Campus. 
We  have  provided  interested  groups  with  as 
much  information  as  we  can.  For  example,  a 
large  number  of  the  NASA  publication  EP- 
75,  Space  Station:  Key  to  the  Future,  were 
circulated  around  the  campus. 

(3)  Some  time  in  the  near  future,  the 
Space  Sciences  Laboratory  would  like  to 
create  a  small  liaison  group,  consisting  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  which  would  be- 
gin translating  some  of  the  Berkeley  Inter- 
ests Into  experiments  that  could  Interface 
with  manned  space  laboratories.  This  group 
would  acquire,  in  the  process,  as  complete 
a  knowledge  as  p>osslble  about  space  station 
design.  Eventually,  this  staff  might  be  as 
large  as  five  Ph.D.  scientists  and  two  engi- 
neers In  order  to  develop  specifications  for 
the  large,  complex  equipment  envisioned 
and  to  develop  some  of  the  experiment 
hardware  requiring  long  lead  times. 

(4)  Prom  the  Space  Sciences  Laboratory's 
point  of  view,  an  active  Interest  in  space  sta- 
tions could  represent  a  smooth  transition 
from  the  past  multidlsciplinary  program 
Into  a  balanced  program  of  applied  and  basic 
science.  We  have  already  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion with  the  California  Integrated  Study 
of  Earth  Resources.  The  Space  Station  ap- 
pears to  us  as  a  way  of  building  upon  this 
beginning. 

We  are  also  Interested  in  the  concept  of 
Including  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians In  the  Space  Station  crew.  In  fact, 
a  physics  student  here  has  been  in  regular 
touch  with  me  on  the  planning  for  Space 
Stations.  He  looked  over  most  of  the  docu- 
ments that  I  brought  back  from  the  Ames 
conference.  His  ambition  is  to  become  in- 
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\'olved  In  space  science  and  to  become  a 
Space  Station  crew  member.  A  potential 
source  for  sclentlst-crew  members  exists  at 
Berkeley  in  the  very  large  group  of  graduate 
students  who  are  working  in  the  space  sci- 
ences and  applications. 
Your  sincerely, 

KiNSEY  A.  Anderson, 

XMrccfor. 

Skylab  Solab  Astbonomt 
The  major  problem  areas  of  solar  astron- 
omy today  deal  with  the  mysteries  of  coronal 
heating;   of  non-thermal  processes  like  the 
solar    wind,    radio    noise,    and    corpuscular 


emission;  and  of  solar  activities  such  sa  sun- 
spots;  magnetic  regions;  flares  and  proton 
events,  and  the  solar  cycle.  Beyond  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  the  familiar  laws  of  physics 
sometimes  appear  to  be  disobeyed:  e.g.,  how 
can  the  corona  at  2,000,000°  P.  be  so  much 
hotter  than  the  10.000°  P.  photosphere  when 
the  latter  is  presumably  the  source  of  the 
heating  of  the  former?  A  major  problem  is  to 
explain  how  the  magnetic  energy  of  the  sun 
is  converted  Into  electromagnetic  and  par- 
ticle energies  emitted  In  solar  flares.  Indeed, 
Just  what  Is  the  nature  of  a  solar  flare,  and 
exactly  how  are  such  flares  related  to  the  par- 
ticles and  fields  that  so  strongly  Influence  the 

APOLLO  TELESCOPE  MOUNT  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS 


earth's  atmosphere  and  space  environment 
during  times  of  enhanced  solar  activity? 

The  investigation  of  these  questions  Is  the 
task  of  the  solar  astronomy  principle  In- 
vestigators associated  with  the  Skylab  Apollo 
Telescope  Mount  (ATM).  The  six  Instru- 
ments outlined  In  the  attached  table  are 
mounted  together  in  the  ATM  and  operate 
at  the  direction  of  the  scientist-astronaut 
crew  members.  In  addition,  the  ATM  has  a 
pair  of  p>olntlng  telescopes,  operating  In  the 
red  hydrogen-alpha  light  of  the  sun  and 
used  by  the  astronauts  to  display  Bolar  re- 
gions on  their  control  panel  via  a  television 
link. 

(The  table  follows: ) 


Experiment  numbers      Organization 


Principal  investigator         Instrument 


Purpose 


S052. 


High  Altitude  Observatory.. Or.  R.  MacQueen.. 


S082 Naval  Research  Laboratory... 


.  White  light  coronagraph  .  Monitor  the  brightness,  form  and   polaniation  o(  the  solar 

corona  in  white  light 

(Coronal  spectroheliograph Make  high-spatial  resolution  monochrometric  solar  images  in 
the  160-6S0  angstrom  range 
Chromospheric  spectrograph Record  solar  spectra  in  the  970-3940  angstrom  range  with  high 
spectral  resolution 

S054 American  Science  and   Engineering    Or.  R.  Glacconi ..  X-riy  spectrographic  telescope Study  solar  flare  emissions  in  the  soft  X-ray  wavelengths 

Co.  (2  10  angstroms) 

S055 Harvard  College  Observatory Dr.  L.  Goldberg UV  scanning  poiychromator  spectro-  Photoeleclrically  record  high  resolution  solar  images  and  study 

heliometer.  emission  spectra  of  selected  features  of  solar  disc 

S056 Goddard  Space  Flight  Center Mr.  J.  E.  Mllligan. Hi-resolution  X-ray  telescopes Obtain  time-hlstories  ol  the  dynamics  of  the  solar  atmosphere 

in  X-rays  in  the  1-60  angstrom  range. 


The  solar  processes  of  Interest  here  are 
Ehort-llved  unpredictable  phenomena  lasting 
from  seconds  to  hours.  The  sun.  in  essence, 
reveals  Itself  in  short  bursts  of  very  high  rate 
data.  This  requires  intensive,  continuous 
observation  of  the  whole  solar  envelope 
across  the  whole  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
It  further  demands  very  high  resolution  and 
high  speed  data  recording.  Above  all.  it  de- 
mands rapid,  accurate,  timely  response  to 
unpredictable  events  occurring  on  or  within 
the  sun.  To  meet  these  demands,  the  ATM 
provides  a  set  of  specialized  instruments 
working  together,  while  the  astronaut,  work- 
ing In  conjunction  with  ground  observing 
teams,  provides  the  necessary  functional  con- 
trol, selecting  the  phenomena  to  be  ob- 
served and  operating  the  instrumentation. 
The  three  elements  of  ground  teams,  astro- 
nauts, and  space  instrumentation  are  In- 
tregal  to  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  solar 
astronomy  program.  An  added  value  of  man's 
presence  Is  the  capability  for  use  and  recov- 
ery of  film,  the  highest  data  rate  recording 
medium  available. 

The  high  value  that  should  t>e  attributed 
to  ATM  exf)eriments  is  illustrated  in  the 
comments  of  several  of  the  Skylab  experi- 
menters. Dr.  Leo  Goldberg,  who  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  Chairman  of  NASA's 
Astronomy  Missions  Board,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Space  Science  Board,  states: 

"The  Solar  Observatory  (Apollo  Telescope 
Mount)  to  be  flown  In  Skylab,  under  devel- 
opment and  construction  since  1965,  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  Important  solar  space- 
craft now  planned.  It  will  house  by  far  the 
most  powerful  and  sophisticated  collection 
of  solar  instruments  ever  flown  in  a  satel- 
lite and  the  combined  payload  Is  designed 
to  investigate  a  number  of  very  puzzling 
mysteries  surrounding  the  sun's  behavior. 
For  example,  the  Skylab  seeks  to  discover 
the  mechanism  that  creates  the  solar  corona, 
an  enormous  expanding  envelope  of  gas  at  a 
temperature  of  two  million  degrees  which 
surrounds  the  earth  and  reaches  out  to  the 
very  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  The 
Skylab  observations  may  also  reveal  how 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  sun  man- 
ages so  efficiently  and  quickly  to  transform 
vast  quantities  of  stored  magnetic  energy 
Into  heat,  as  It  does  when  a  giant  flare 
breaks  out  and  bathes  the  earth  and  Inter- 
planetary space  with  X-rays  and  fast  mov- 
ing particles.  The  launching  of  Skylab  will 
climax  ten  years  of  preparatory  work  which 
has  been  so  successfully  carried  out  in  the 


series  of  small  Orbiting  Solar  Observatory 
(OSO)  satellites,  largely  by  the  same  group 
of  experimenters  who  are  Involved  in  Skylab. 
While  solving  many  problems,  the  OSO  ex- 
periments have  also  sharply  defined  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  essential  and  critical  meas- 
urements that  can  only  be  made  with  In- 
struments as  {xjwerf ul  as  those  projected  for 
Skylab.  The  astronomical  community  Is 
eagerly  awaiting  the  results  of  these  essen- 
tial measurements  and  the  expected  break- 
throughs In  our  knowledge  of  the  sun  which 
the  Skylab  mission  oromises  to  bring  about. 

"Finally  I  want  to  underscore  the  impor- 
tance I  attach  to  the  contribution  of  as- 
tronomy that  the  astronauts  will  be  making, 
both  by  performing  certain  necessary  and 
useful  tasks  In  connection  with  the  experi- 
ments, and  In  demonstrating  man's  capa- 
bility as  a  scientific  observer  In  space." 

Another  experimenter,  Dr.  Riccardo  Giac- 
coni  writes  to  express,  as  he  puts  It,  "my 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  mission  from  the 
point  of  view  of  solar  physics."  He  goes  on 
to  elaborate: 

"The  ATM  mission  to  be  flown  on  Skylab  1 
represents  the  first  large-scale  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  the  heating  mecha- 
nism of  the  solar  corona.  Experiments  car- 
ried out  in  the  past  decade  from  rockets  and 
Orbiting  Solar  Observatory  (OSO)  satellites 
have  given  us  a  tantalizing  glimpse  Into  the 
role  of  magnetic  flelds  and  hot  plasmas  In 
this  process.  For  the  first  time,  by  the  use 
of  space  techniques,  the  current  theories 
could  be  tested  and  crucial  observations 
could  be  carried  out.  These  observations 
have  shown  the  need  for  high  resolution, 
highspeed,  multlwavelength  studies  of  de- 
tailed regions  to  be  carried  out  over  suffi- 
ciently long  periods  of  time  to  encompas  the 
birth,  development,  and  decay  of  active  re- 
gions on  the  sun.  The  ATM  complement  of 
Instruments  Is  designed  to  do  this. 

"In  the  X-ray  range  of  the  spectrum,  ATM 
offers  the  only  opportunity  presently  avail- 
able to  utilize  the  very  powerful  X-ray  Imag- 
ing techniques  developed  over  years  of  rocket 
flights,  to  study  the  detailed  characteristics 
of  small,  physically  coherent  regions  on  the 
sun.  These  studies  may  give  us  the  key  to 
understanding  the  development,  contain- 
ment, trigger  mechanisms  and  decay  of  hot 
plasmas  on  he  sun  In  flare  and  qvilet  con- 
ditions. 

"The  sun  Is  our  neareet  star.  Its  light  gives 
energy   for  most  of  the  natural  procesaee 


occurring  on  earth.  It  Is  the  test-bed  for  new 
observational  techniques  and  theoretical  un- 
derstanding of  distant  stars.  How  important 
then  that  we  continue  in  this  process  of 
uru-avelling  its  mytserles  particularly  now 
when  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  new  and 
exciting  scientific  exploration. 

"Abandoning  ATM  now  could  be  the  result 
only  of  Incredible  short-sightedness  and 
levity.  Several  years  of  deep  commitment  and 
hard  work  by  a  large  number  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  toward  its  realization  cannot 
be  thrown  away,  Just  when  the  time  is  near 
when  its  abundant  promise  can  be  fulfilled." 

Dr.  Richard  Tousey.  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

"1.  The  solar  experiments  in  ATM  should 
be  considered  by  themselves  and  not  con- 
sidered together  with  the  total  cost  of  Sky- 
lab but  Just  on  their  own.  ITiey  are  a  bar- 
gain. The  experiments  should  produce  re- 
sults that  are  far  l>eyond  any  that  can  be 
obtained  with  existing  vehicles  and  instru- 
mentation or  with  any  planned  for  this  dec- 
ade. I  question  whether  the  1  arc  second 
solar  obsM-vatory  which  is  not  manned,  this 
Is  the  planned  or  discussed  obsen'atory.  will 
be  able  to  do  as  much  as  ATM.  and  aJso 
whether  it  can  be  built  for  $150  million. 

"2.  The  U.S.S.R.  Is  building  some  kind  of 
an  ATM.  We  learned  this  when  talking  with 
Professor  Severney  this  sununer.  The  instru- 
ment that  we  know  they  are  building  is  simi- 
lar to  S-082B.  a  large  spectrogr^h  using 
photographic  film.  It  does  not  contain  any 
TV  equipment.  The  astronaut  will  watch  the 
sun  in  H-Alpha  directly  through  an  eye 
piece.  With  this  he  will  see  the  sun's  Image 
on  the  sUt.  (On  the  ATM,  a  television  sys- 
tem is  being  employed  for  this.)  The  Instru- 
ment Is  a  30  centimeter  Cassegrain  double 
Wadswarth  stigm&tlc  ^ectrograph.  This  will 
fly  In  one  of  their  manned  missions,  but  we 
do  not  know   when. 

"3.  The  ATM  usee  photographic  film  for 
almost  all  the  instruments.  The  information 
gathering  capability  of  photographic  film  Is 
several  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  any 
television  equipment  now  available.  Al- 
though many  people  are  extremely  optimistic 
about  improvements  In  television,  I  question 
whether  television  will  ever  oome  to  catch 
up  to  photography. 

"4.  The  great  question  Is,  will  the  U.S.A. 
continue  with  manned  flight  In  space.  I  think 
the  answer  Is  yes.  If  the  answer  is  yee,  then  1 
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tet  I  that  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
tlrue  with  Skylab  1.  Skylaij  Is  a  neceseary 
st(  p  to  almost  every  conceivable.  Iftfge 
m;  nned  space  station.  I  believe  that  ittan  Is 
ne  ressary  for  all  large  space  sta.tlons.  His  use 
In  manned  space  stations  will  have  to  be 
de  ermlned  but  Skylab  1  could  supply  many 
aniwers  to  this  question.  Slcylab  was  set  up 
to  explore  the  capability  of  man  in  space. 
So  ar  astronomy  was  the  prime  experiment 
but  that  Is  not  the  only  one.  The  proper 
tine  to  Judge  Its  value  Is  after  the  mission 
ha  1  been  completed.  At  this  stage  It  Is  absurd 
to  question  Its  value  before  flight. 

'  5.  Skylab  Is  a  tremendous  undertaking 
an  1  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
acl  mce  and  technology  in  a  great  many 
wajfs,  not  simply  through  solar  observation. 
Physicists  and  engineers  are  forced  to  work 
toj  ether.  NASA  management  Is  forced  to 
wo  -k  with  semi-autonomous  Centers  and 
wl  h  groups  of  semi-autonomous  experl- 
menters.  and  also  with  large  Industrial  or- 
gai  ilzatlons.  This  has  to  be  coordinated  Into 
ont  great  program  otherwise  It  will  not  be 
a  s  uccess.  a  great  deal  will  have  been  learned 
abi  lut  the  management  of  complex  projects. 
'  Another  Item  possibly  worth  mentioning 
Is  •  he  method  now  being  studied  for  operat- 
ing the  complex  group  of  experiments  and 
the  spacecraft  and  orbital  assembly.  This  Is 
ap]  larently  going  to  be  handled  with  the  aid 
of  i  very  large  computer  program.  It  seems 
to  ne  that  this  presents  a  new  challenge  In 
lts<  If.  The  computer  Is  supposed  to  take  the 
Inp  ut  from  every  separate  experiment  and 
th<  different  astronaut  functions  and  pro- 
du  :e  directions  or  advice  for  operating  the 
ml:  sfon  on  an  hour  to  hour  buls. 

•  Skylab  may  be  related  to  the  earth  ob- 
ser  nation  program  of  the  future.  It  Is  too 
socn  to  decide.  If  It  Is  found  worthwhile  to 
oor  duct  an  extensive  earth  observations  pro- 
grs  m.  I  think  that  man  will  be  found  ex- 
tre  nely  useful  to  conduct  experiments  In 
on  It. 

*r  have  faith  In  the  scientist-astronaut 
cor  cept  even  though  It  may  be  too  early  to 
taKe  full  advantage  of  the  scientist-astro- 
naut. His  Judgment  will  most  certainly  be 
ext  -emely  valuable  In  the  ATM  The  main 
qu<  stlon  Is  whether  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  use  his  Judgment  because  of  the  many 
cor  fllctlng  demands  placed  upon  him  by  the 
Skylab  operation." 

the  enthusiasm  for  Skylab  rests  not 
with  the  experimenters  themselves.  Dr. 
Jorin  W.  Evans.  Director  of  the  Sacramento 
Pes  k  Observatory,  who  Is  not  Involved  in 
Sk:ilab,  writes: 

'  Much  has  happened  In  solar  physics  since 
appearance  of  the  Astronomy  Missions 
position  paper,  A  Long  Range  Program 
ipace  Astronomy.  Although  some  of  the 
information  has  been  a  surprise,  none  of 
of  a  kind  that  In  any  way  alters  the 
need  for  the  more  sophisticated 
pferlments  which  are  now  nearly  ready  for 
Al^I-A  For  the  first  time  we  will  be  able 
chleve  spatial  resolution  on  the  sun  of 
er  than  5  arc  seconds  In  the  extreme 
ultiavlolet  wavelengths.  This  alone  will  con- 
stit  jte  the  most  Important  step  forward, 
3in(  e  the  first  crude  snace  observations.  In 
addition,  however,  ATM-A  will  allow  full 
use  of  the  enormous  information  capacity  of 
phc  tographlc  films  to  record  long  sequences 
£  olar  activity.  These  wm  provide  for  stud- 
of  the  rapidly  changing  phenomena  of 
for  instance,  and  the  discovery  of 
features  that  embody  the  particle  ac- 
tors and  X-ray  emitters  that  so 
strdngly  affect  the  terrestrial  Ionosphere.  One 
of  he  great  frustrations  of  modem  solar 
phvslcs  Is  lack  of  any  physical  description 
of  hese  mechanisms.  Five  of  the  six  ATM 
expsriments  will  throw  light  on  this  prob- 
lem and  could  finally  solve  it.  The  sixth 
ejtpirlment,  observation  of  the  white  light 
conna  over  long  time  i>erlodB  (compared 
wlti  the  few  minutes  of  an  eclipse),  will 
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hopefully  enable  us  to  see  bursts  of  par- 
ticles In  an  energy  ranges  leaving  the  sun. 
We  win  be  able  to  pinpoint  the  Initial  con- 
ditions of  velocity,  density,  etc..  for  compari- 
son with  the  state  In  which  these  particles 
arrive  at  the  earth. 

"In  short,  solar  physics  has  now  reached 
a  barrier  to  further  advance  in  the  most 
Interesting  aspects  of  solar  activity.  ATM-A 
Is  the  vehicle  which  can  breach  the  barrier, 
and  make  real  physical  sense  of  a  tremen- 
dous backlog  of  ground  and  space  observa- 
tions that  we  cannot  now  interpret.  From 
a  scientific  viewpoint,  there  has  never  been 
such  an  exciting  prospect,  and  no  other  proj- 
ect offers  such  promise  of  far  reaching  ad- 
vances In  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of 
solar  physics. 

"There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  ATM 
mission  that  should  be  mentioned.  A  number 
of  the  most  prominent  solar  astronomers  have 
put  their  sweat  and  blood  into  the  project 
over  many  years.  If  anything  happened  to 
cancel  this  mission,  the  morale  damage  to 
the  participants  In  the  space  program  would 
be  catastrophic  and  irreparable  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  speak  here  as  a  spectator  since 
I  am  not  directly  Involved  In  any  space  ex- 
periments. However,  like  me,  the  whole  solar 
astronomy  comumnlty  feels  it  has  a  large 
stake  in  the  ATM  mission,  and  to  arbitrarily 
disappoint  them  would  be  disastrous." 

The  solar  astronomy  program  on  Skylab 
Is  unique;  there  has  been  no  automated  al- 
ternative found,  either  by  NASA  or  by  the 
astronomers  themselves,  that  can  provide  the 
depth  of  scientific  research  capability  Inher- 
ent In  the  ATM.  Even  the  Advanced  Orbiting 
Solar  Observatory  (AOSO)  concept,  parent 
to  the  ATM  Instruments,  could  not  provide 
the  sensitive  responsiveness  so  necessary  to 
solar  process  study.  It  is  the  selectivity  and 
Judgment  of  man  In  the  loop  that  enhances 
the  scientific  returns  promised  by  ATM  be- 
yond any  other  approach  yet  studied.  The 
concern  of  greatest  moment  among  the  solar 
astronomers  today  is.  not  whether  the  Nation 
should  pursue  the  Skylab  ATM  experiment, 
but  how  to  ass^u*e  that  the  returns  there- 
from are  as  great  as  possible  since,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  this  is  to  be  the  sole  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  experimentation  of  this  quality. 

Advantages  of  Unmannkd  Pught 
"Furthermore,  scientists  have  pointed  out 
that  unmanned  flights  produced  the  most 
advantageous  applications  of  space  tech- 
nology. Indeed,  most  of  the  beneficial  by- 
products of  our  space  program  have  been 
derived  from  the  unmanned  part  of  the 
program." 

This  paragraph  completely  falls  to  set  the 
proper  perspective.  As  Is  becoming  better  and 
better  understood,  the  ultimate  practical  re- 
turns that  we  derive  from  basic  research 
accrue  only  after  many,  many  years  of  effort. 
A  careful  review  ol  the  history  of  science, 
technology,  and  technological  applications 
shows  that  it  usually  takes  two  or  three 
decades  for  major  practical  returns  to  ac- 
crue from  basic  research.  Thus,  the  advan- 
tageous applications  of  space  technology  re- 
ferred to  In  the  above  paragraph  rest  upon 
scientific  work  that  began  In  the  mid-1940'8. 
For  example,  the  very  profitable  communica- 
tions satellites  have  developed  from  the  seeds 
that  were  sown  in  the  radio  telemetry  used 
in  sounding  rocket  flights  in  the  1940"s.  Also, 
the  meteorological  satellite  photography  of 
today  stemmed  from  the  early  experimenting 
with  high  altitude  rocket  photography  a 
quarter  of  a  centiu-y  ago.  The  important 
point  to  emphasize  is  that  we  have  th-^se 
advantageous  appllcaUons  of  space  tech- 
nology today  because  of  Investments  made 
In  new  capabilities  and  techniques  not  Just  a 
few  years,  but  two  or  more  decades  ago. 

In  this  perspective,  then,  the  Importance 
of  manned  space  flight  le  that  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary   activity    today    to   establish    the   very 


powerful  capability  that  we  will  need  in  the 
future  for  continued  scientific  research  aud 
practical  applications.  Not  that  all  those 
retiu-ns  lie  In  the  future;  the  extremely 
powerful  contributions  of  the  Apollo  lunar 
missions  to  science,  and  the  very  valuable 
solar  physics  experiments  to  be  conducted 
on  Skylab  are  examples  of  Immediate  re- 
turns. Moreover,  a  number  of  extremely  im- 
portant earth  resources  experiments  will  also 
be  conducted  on  Skylab.  Nevertneless,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  Skylab  experimenting  at 
this  time  Is  to  obtain  the  data  and  informa- 
tion need  on  man's  capability  to  endure  space 
flight  over  long  periods  of  time  In  order  that 
NASA  may  properly  plan  and  develop  the 
utilization  of  man  In  space.  Likewise.  NASA's 
work  on  the  Space  Shuttle  must  currently 
be  directed  mainly  to  the  drastic  reduction  of 
costs  of  operating  In  space.  If  we  do  not  make 
Investments  now  In  these  types  of  activities, 
then  our  future  leaders  will  not  be  able  to 
point  so  happily  to  new  "advantageous  ap- 
plications of  space  technology"  as  is  done  In 
the  paragraph  quoted  above. 

Prematdre  To  Begin  Shu'I'ile  Station 

"However,  even  If  a  new,  ambitious  man- 
ned space  effort  could  be  Justified,  it  Is  pre- 
mature to  begin  development  of  the  shuttle/ 
station  now.  For  this  project  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  man  can  function  effec- 
tively in  a  space  environment  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  But  at  this  point,  the  feasi- 
bility of  long-termed  manned  space  flight  is 
undetermined.  Indeed,  the  Soyuz  space  mis- 
sion In  June  raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
both  Soviet  and  American  scientists  about 
man's  adaptability  to  such  long  term  sc>ace 
flight." 

Again,  several  points  to  be  made.  First.  In 
oxir  contacts  with  the  Soviets,  which  of  late 
have  been  quite  close,  there  is  clearly  no 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  Soviets  about 
continuation  of  manned  space  flight,  or  about 
the  Importance  of  long  term  manned  space 
flight  in  their  future  plans.  As  brought  out 
In  the  continuing  studies  by  Dr.  Charles 
Sheldon  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ices, the  Soviets  are  clearly  fully  committed 
to  an  Intensive  and  continuing  manned 
space  flight  effort,  including  manned  flights 
into  deep  space. 

Secondly,  the  shuttle  study  work  should 
continue  at  the  planned  pace,  because  re- 
gardless of  Skylab  results,  the  shuttle  has 
numerous  applications  to  both  unmanned 
launchlngs  and  spacecraft  operations,  and 
to  short-term  manned  space  flight  and  ex- 
perimenting. 

Thirdly,  the  space  station,  which  we  have 
phased  to  come  after  the  space  shuttle.  Is 
already  Intentionally  and  properly  spaced 
with  respect  to  the  Skylab  missions,  so  that 
before  entering  upon  any  commitment  to 
full-scale  development  of  the  space  station, 
we  will  have  the  results  from  the  Skylab 
missions.  In  the  meantime,  space  station 
studies  should  continue  to  lay  the  best  pos- 
sible groundwork  for  the  most  effective  ap- 
plication of  resources  to  the  development  of 
the  space  station  at  the  appropriate  time. 
We  are  In  the  enviable  position  of  being  able 
to  pace  the  different  pieces  of  the  total  pro- 
gram sensibly  with  respect  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  early  work  required  to  understand 
fully  what  Is  Involved  In  a  commitment  to 
a  space  station  can  have  been  completed  by 
the  time  It  Is  necessary  to  make  any  such 
commitment. 

An  Opportttnitt  roR  Congress 
"Congress  now  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  reorient  the  U.S.  space  program.  By  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  we  can  have 
a  space  program  In  which  our  scientists  be- 
lieve and  which  our  people  can  afford." 

This  Is  true.  After  a  dozen  years  of  vigorous 
effort,  marked  by  many  outstanding  suc- 
cesses, the  U.S.  space  program  has  arrived  at 
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a  point  where  It  Is  possible  in  the  years 
ahead  to  achieve  a  genuine  breakthrough  in 
the  character  and  costs  of  our  space  capabil- 
ity. With  the  space  shuttle,  the  costs  of  do- 
ing space  business  will  be  drastically  re- 
duced. Moreover,  the  shuttle,  because  of  its 
versatility,  flexlbUlty  and  benign  flight  en- 
vironment, will  be  of  service  to  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  users  both  In  this  country  and  In- 
ternationally. It  win  truly  be  the  basis  for 
a  wider  range  of  valuable  scientific  and  prac- 
tical applications  than  those  that  our  older 
techniques  have  afforded  us  and  to  which 
we  point  with  such  pride  today. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment just  as  soundly  as  It  did  earlier  this 
year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  are  seeking  to  cut  $110 
million  from  the  independent  oflBces  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriations  bill,  1971, 
which  would  be  part  of  the  NASA  ap- 
propriation for  the  definition  and  design 
of  a  space  shuttle  and  space  station.  As 
their  position  reflects  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
imderstanding  about  the  space  program, 
I  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  set  some  of 
the  facts  straight. 

The  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  19830.  which  is  being  consid- 
ered today,  contains  $3,268,675,000  for 
NASA — an  amount  identical  to  that 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  on  the  pre- 
vious independent  offices  bill,  H.R.  17548, 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  The 
amount  provided  for  NASA  in  the  bill, 
however,  is  $50,628,000  below  that  which 
the  Senate  had  appropriated  for  NASA. 
In  other  words,  the  Senate  lost  over  $50,- 
000,000  in  the  conference.  Moreover,  it  is 
$64,325,000  below  the  NASA  budget  re- 
quest and  $427,958,000  below  the  appro- 
priation for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

They  raise  again  the  question  of  why 
we  send  men  into  space. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  the  need  for 
men  in  space  Is  very  simple.  There  are 
no  space  systems  in  which  men  are  not 
involved.  The  only  question  arises  as  to 
where  in  the  system  you  should  put  the 
men.  There  are  some  things  machines 
can  do  that  men  cannot,  and  there  are 
some  things  men  can  do  that  machines 
cannot.  This  simple  statement  is  obvious- 
ly true  on  earth  and  I  believe  it  is  just 
as  obvious  that  it  is  true  in  space.  The 
difference  is  that  men  can  think  and  ma- 
chines cannot.  Machines  do  what  they 
are  designed  and  programed  to  do — noth- 
ing else.  If  something  goes  wrong  or  does 
not  go  according  to  plan,  the  machine  or 
spacecraft  fails.  In  contrast,  men  can 
analyze  the  difficulties,  figure  out  what 
the  problem  is,  and  devise  and  execute  a 
solution.  The  loss  of  the  $98.5  million 
orbiting  astronomical  observatory — 
OAO — earlier  last  week  because  the  auto- 
mated system  was  unable  to  successfully 
eject  the  shroud  covering  the  spacecraft 
during  the  launch  as  contrasted  with  the 
difficulties  of  Apollo  13  so  brilliantly 
solved  by  the  men  in  space,  would  seem  to 
me  to  make  it  urmecessary  to  belabor  this 
point. 

The  fact  is  that  today,  each  time  we 
launch  a  satellite,  we  throw  the  booster 
away  because  we  do  not  know  how  to 
build  unmanned  automated  space  boost- 
ers that  are  capable  of  placing  space- 


craft with  a  high  reliability  into  their 
proper  trajectory  and  return  that 
booster  safely  to  earth  so  that  It  can 
be  reused.  These  boosters  cost  large  sums. 
The  booster  on  the  OAO  cost  about  $20 
million.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Air  Force 
attempted  to  laimch  a  new  surveillance 
satellite  and  the  mission  failed  because 
the  booster  failed.  That  booster  cost 
about  $30  million.  If  the  shuttle  had 
been  available,  the  problems  rxm  into 
during  each  of  these  missions  would 
have  been  solved  by  men  In  space  or 
the  spacecraft  woiild  have  been  re- 
turned to  earth.  Both  of  these  satel- 
lites would  have  been  turned  into  suc- 
cesses and  the  shuttle  launches  would 
have  cost  no  more  than  about  $5  mil- 
lion each. 

However,  the  booster  savings  are  only 
a  part  of  the  total  savings  we  would 
achieve  with  the  shuttle  system.  Auto- 
mated spacecraft  today  cost  on  the  order 
of  about  $15,000  to  $30,000  a  pound  to 
build  because  of  the  high  reliability  that 
must  be  built  Into  the  system.  The  space 
shuttle  would  permit  spacecraft  to  be 
built  using  much  more  conventional 
structural  techniques  and  more  off-the- 
shelf  equipment  reducing  the  spacecraft 
per  pound  costs  in  some  instances  to 
a  few  hundred  dollars  per  pound.  Eqioally 
important,  the  shuttle  would  require  far 
less  lead  time  between  the  initial  go 
ahead  for  a  space  mission  and  its  actual 
accomplishment.  Scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  been  working,  for  example, 
on  the  OAO  for  a  period  approaching  10 
years  and  yet  because  of  a  simple  shroud 
failing  to  separate  properly,  all  of  this 
work  is  for  naught.  You  can  imagine 
that  a  good  many  scientists  and  engi- 
neers spent  a  good  part  of  their  careers 
on  this  program  and  have  no  results 
from  the  experiments  aboard  the  space- 
craft as  there  is  no  back  up  for  this 
mission. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  space 
shuttle  is  not  a  vehicle  only  for  manned 
space  flight.  Rather,  the  shuttle  is  a 
new  concept  for  putting  payloads  into 
space  and  the  payloads  it  will  put  into 
space  are  both  automated  satellites  and 
men— scientists — with  equipment  to  per- 
form experiments  in  space.  The  shuttle 
program  will  do  away  with  the  large 
stable  of  boosters  the  Nation  now  main- 
tains and  will  reduce  the  costs  drastic- 
ally for  getting  payloads  into  space.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  sensi- 
ble and  economical  way  for  the  space 
program  to  proceed. 

One  furtlier  point,  our  colleagues  are 
concerned  about  long  duration  flights 
and  the  possibility  that  they  may  not 
be  feasible.  They  base  their  position  it 
seems  primarily  on  the  fact  that  for 
very  long  duration  space  flights  we  do 
not  yet  know  all  of  the  design  parame- 
ters for  a  space  station.  They  say,  '•We 
may  learn  long  duration  space  flights  are 
not  feasible."  I  believe  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  long  duration  space  flights  are 
feasible.  The  only  question  is  how  a 
space  station  should  be  designed  to  make 
long  duration  flights  feasible.  This  feasi- 
bility is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
absence  of  the  gravity  force  field  in 
space.  Several  solutions  are  being  inves- 


tigated for  this  problem.  For  example, 
the  space  station  can  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  artificial  gravity  environment 
simply  by  spinning  the  spwice  station. 
Another  possible  solution  would  be  to 
incorporate  into  the  space  station  a  cen- 
trifuge system.  Other  solutions  are  also 
being  investigated.  NASA  is  taking  the 
zero-g  environment  and  other  problems 
into  consideration  in  planning  the  space 
program.  The  shuttle  system  itself  does 
not  have  the  problem  of  long  duration 
effects  since  it  will  remain  in  space  only 
for  about  a  week  at  a  time. 

The  shuttle  system  is  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  will  operate  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  earth  orbit  and 
the  shuttle  system  would  be  brought 
along  first  with  the  development  of  a 
space  station  coming  along  later.  But  If 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  decision  about  a  space  station  certain 
technology  and  design  studies  must  be 
accomplished  now. 

It  is  ray  belief  that  If  the  Congress 
were  to  eliminate  the  $110  miUion  for 
the  space  shuttle  from  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill.  1971,  this 
would  be  a  mistake  and  in  a  few  years 
the  United  States  would  find  itself  again 
in  a  position  with  respect  to  space  that 
it  was  in  1957. 

The  committees  have  studied  the 
NASA  space  program  extensively  and  it 
is  their  best  Judgment  that  the  United 
States  should  go  forward  at  this  time 
with  the  further  study  and  design  of  a 
space  shuttle /station  system.  I  emphasize 
that  neither  the  space  shuttle  nor  the 
space  station  are  approved  programs  for 
development  either  In  the  executive 
branch  or  In  the  Congress.  What  this 
bill  does  Is  pro\'ide  the  funds  for  fur- 
ther study  so  that  decisions  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  such  development.  To  de- 
lete the  funds  now  would  be  a  mistake. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  on  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  funds  to 
NASA  programs  and  operations. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Tower's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
St.\tement  of  Senator  Towtr 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  funds  In  this  bUl  allocated 
to  NASA  programs  and  operations.  The  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  and  the  House  has 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $3,268,675,000  for  the 
NASA  appropriations  for  this  year.  'While 
I  regret  that  the  figvu-e  could  not  be  higher 
this  year.  I  do  support  the  funding  for  this 
area  that  has  been  agreed  up>on  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Committees  In  view 
of  the  budget  overload  that  we  are  facing 
this  year. 

In  the  future,  however,  I  would  person- 
ally like  to  see  greater  emphasis  placed  on 
NASA  programs  and  on  basic  scientific  re- 
search In  general.  The  technological  and 
economic  fallout  of  these  expenditures  in 
the  past  has  been  enormous.  There  is  no 
way  to  estimate  the  monetary  value  of  all  of 
this  fallout,  but  It  is  very  evidently  greater 
than  the  expenditure  cost  and  has  also  kept 
us  in  a  sup>erlor  px>sltlon  In  the  world  tech- 
nologically, thus  enabling  us  to  afford  the 
high  coat  of  our  labor  and  our  hl^  standard 
of  living.  Without  an  Increased  level  of  NASA 
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basic  research  funding,  our  ability  to 
sup  (ort  our  high  wages  -win  undoubtedly 
decl.ne  and  our  {xseltlon  as  a  world  leader 

defender  of  freedom   will   decline  cor- 
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M^.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  vote  to 
the  Fulbright  amendment  adding 
million     for      the     construction 
w  water  and  sewer  facilities  should 
be  interpreted  as  a  vote  against  a 
cleah  environment.   In   fact  when  this 
am^dment  was  considered  last  summer, 
of  the  now-vetoed  Independent 
and  HUD  Appropriations  Act  of 
I  voted  for  It. 

concern,  at  this  point  in  time,  is 
the  fact  that  unless  this  bill  reaches 
President  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
and   by   that  I   mean   in   a   form 
exadtly  like  the  House-passed  version, 
it  c4n  quite  readily  be  subject  to  a  Presi- 
1    veto.    Such    a    veto    would    be 
catajstrophic,  for  not  only  are  we  fimd- 
critical  housing  programs  and  vet- 
care  programs,   but  we  are  also 
proT^iding  $61.8  miUion  for  the  construc- 
of  a  new  courthouse  and  Federal 
building  in  Philadelphia. 
President,  there  is  a  critical  need 
his  new  facility  in  Philadelphia  and 
"e  labored  for  it  too  many  years  now 
it  go  down  the  drain.  For  that 
.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
ppropriation  bill  in  its  present 
in   order  that  the  President  can 
it  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 

addressing  myself  to  this  amend- 

which  I  oppose,  let  me  thank  the 

Senitor  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  great 

he  has  done  on  this  bill  with  regard 

veterans  appropriation  for  medical 

It  IS  vitally  important  that  we  meet 

obligation  as  a  Nation. 

im  also  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 

lis  kind  remarks,  made  earlier  this 

concerning  my  efforts. 
.  President,  our  country  is  now  at 
cifitical  juncture  in  our  program  of 
exploration  and  our  use  of  space 
luman  needs  on  earth. 
American  space  program  has  pro- 
gres  ;ed  from  grapefruit-sized  satellites 
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to  limar  exploration  vehicles  in  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  15  years. 

The  technology  which  produced  these 
achievements  in  space  has  changed  our 
way  of  life  on  earth. 

The  costs  of  American  preeminence 
in  space  have  been  enormous. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  relied  upon 
launch  vehicles  costing  more  than  $200 
million  each  and  usable  for  only  one 
flight.  Now  the  shuttle  offers  an  op- 
portimity  for  a  vehicle  capable  of  mak- 
ing up  to  100  trips  from  the  earth's 
surface  into  space. 

Far,  far  more  is  to  be  gained  in  space 
than  bringing  back  samples  of  rocks 
from  the  moon. 

At  the  moment  that  we  have  the 
chance  to  develop  an  economical  and 
reusable  launch  vehicle,  we  are  also  be- 
ginning to  develop  highly  sophisticated 
satellites  to  help  solve  some  of  our  more 
pressing  environmental  and  communica- 
tion problems. 

Satellites  are  now  capable  of  perform- 
ing such  tasks  as:  land  use  planning, 
studies  of  crop  yields,  crop  irrigation 
studies,  grazing  range  management,  geo- 
logic mapping,  geothermal  and  volcanic 
observation,  surface  water  mapping,  wa- 
tercourse location,  plotting  drainage  pat- 
terns, flood  monitoring  and  prediction, 
air  pollution  monitoring,  urban  plan- 
ning, weather  study  and  prediction,  lo- 
cation of  flsh  feeding  areas,  monitoring 
shoals  and  sandbanks,  location  of  ship- 
ping hazards,  global  data  collection,  for- 
est fire  detection,  analysis  of  population 
growth,  and  global  voice  and  picture 
communication. 

This  list  of  earth-related  satellite  uses 
can  be  greatly  expanded,  and  more  satel- 
lites can  be  developed  if  we  have  a  more 
economical  way  of  launching,  retrieving, 
and  servicing  them. 

The  space  shuttle  is  capable  of  doing 
this,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  indispen- 
sable. 

It  could  reduce  laimching  costs  by  as 
much  as  90  percent  per  pound. 

The  space  shuttle  is  capable  of  begin- 
ning a  new  era  of  space  exploration  and 
extensive  use  of  satellites  for  needs  here 
on  earth. 

The  SUO  milUon  requested  in  this  ap- 
propriation by  NASA  is  for  development 
of  a  reusable,  manned  spacecraft  capable 
of  placing  satellites  in  orbit  and  bringing 
them  back  for  repair  and  reuse. 

The  shuttle  will  have  a  large  cargo  area 
capable  of  carrying  space  station  mod- 
ules which  can  be  assembled  in  space. 

Thirty  milhon  dollars  of  the  $110  mil- 
lion is  for  study  and  development  of  a 
space  station  which  would  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  space  shuttle. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
development  funds  do  not  involve  a  com- 
mitment for  production  of  the  space 
shuttle. 

Nor  does  study  of  the  space  shuttle  in 
any  way  mean  that  this  is  a  program  of 
manned  Mars  exploration. 

But  the  Senate  must  recognize  that 
without  a  space  shuttle  there  will  be  no 
more  U.S.  manned  space  flights  after 
1973. 

The  State  of  California  has  a  great 
stake  in  the  development  of  the  shuttle. 


Over  a  thousand  highly  skilled  engi- 
rieers  and  workers  are  now  involved  in 
$23.5  million  of  feasibility  and  design 
studies  for  the  space  shuttle. 

California's  role  is  one  factor  in  my 
decision  to  support  the  program. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  space  shuttle  is  not  an  exotic  project 
leading  to  questionable  ends. 

It  will  provide  the  country  with  a 
means  to  continue  its  space  program  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  involve  the  ex- 
orbitant costs  of  our  present  series  of  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles  like  the  Saturn. 

Critics  of  the  space  shuttle  and  space 
station  have  not  recognized  that  the  $110 
million  appropriation  is  necessai-y  in  or- 
der to  make  an  intelligent  decision 
whether  to  produce  this  vehicle. 

Without  exp)enditure  of  these  study 
funds,  a  decision  not  to  produce  the  space 
shuttle  is  premature  and  illogical. 

I  consider  our  space  program  to  be 
one  of  the  many  important  national  pri- 
orities. 

To  eliminate  it  or  to  avoid  ways  to 
make  it  more  economical  is  not  the  way 
to  reorder  our  priorities. 

Millions  of  Americans  earn  their  live- 
lihood from  the  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical applications  of  the  American  space 
program. 

The  space  program  should  continue 
with  both  manned  and  unmanned  mis- 
sions. 

We  must  now  begin  to  develop  a 
launch  vehicle  that  is  less  costly  and 
more  versatile. 

This  appropriation  will  enable  us  to 
begin  an  era  of  space  use  for  earth  needs. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  defeat  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  space  shuttle 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
an  unmanned,  instrumented  vehicle? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  can  make  it 
more  effective  when  we  can  have  men  up 
there  when  necessary  and  when  we  can 
retrieve  them  when  necessary  to  improve 
upon  them. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
most  of  the  scientists,  including  Dr.  Van 
Allen,  agree  that  practically  all  of  the 
examples  of  benefits  given  are  fallouts 
from  unmanned.  instfUmented  flights. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  they  can  be  made  more 
effective.  I  base  that  belief  upon  my  ex- 
perts, as  the  Senator  bases  his  belief 
upon  his  experts.  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
a  great  contribution  not  only  in  the  areas 

1  spoke  about  in  terms  of  contributions, 
but  that  it  can  also  be  handled  more 
appropriately  as  we  develop  the  shuttle. 
We  can  then  better  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  that  confront  so  many 
Americans  concerning  which  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in.  That  problem  can  be  dealt  with 
more  satisfactorily  when  we  have  better 
shuttles   under   better   control. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFi-CE^.  Tho  Sen- 
ator ft-om  Alaska  is   rcc:r-nzed   for   2 
minutes. 
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WE    NEED    CONTINUED    SUPPORT   FOR    Otm    SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
of  the  serious  social  problems  we  face  as 
a  nation,  there  is  a  tendency  to  put 
off  those  programs  oriented  essentially 
to  the  future — such  as  the  space  pro- 
gram— and  hope  that  somehow  the  re- 
sources can  be  applied  to  immediate 
problems.  The  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering to  cut  back  further  this  Na- 
tion's space  program  is  an  example  of 
this  tendency  in  operation.  We  must,  of 
course,  find  ways  to  solve  today's  prob- 
lems, but  not,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  at 
the  expense  of  the  future. 

The  space  program  has  from  its  be- 
ginnings served  as  a  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  and  space  developments  of 
the  1970's  will  extend  this  function  into 
the  future.  But  in  addition  to  the  visible 
space  vehicle  systems — power,  fuels, 
lanuch  and  reentry  operations,  environ- 
mental control,  guidance,  to  mention  just 
a  few — are  advances  in  the  form  of  new 
materials,  new  processes  and  techniques, 
and  advances  in  computer  technology, 
communications  and  data  handling. 

The  amendment  before  us  is,  accord- 
ing to  its  sponsors,  designed  to  eliminate 
future  manned  space  travel  while  con- 
tinuing instrument  exploration  of  our 
solar  system.  The  reason  cited  for  sup- 
port of  this  move  is  that  manned  ex- 
ploration is  far  more  costly  and  results 
in  little  more  knowledge  than  instru- 
mented probes  could  learn.  I  think  this 
view   is   shortsighted   for   two   reasons. 

First,  I  would  like  to  think  back  to 
that  day— July  20, 1969— when  Neil  Arm- 
strong spoke  the  words : 

That's  one  small  step  for  a  man,  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
man,  all  the  men  of  earth  in  all  nations 
stopped  to  focus  on  this  one  event.  For 
one  single  moment,  we  were  united.  For 
this  was  not  only  the  accomplishment  of 
one  human  being  or  one  nation;  it  was 
also  an  achievement  of  man.  It  lifted  the 
human  spirit.  It  made  us  proud  to  be 
men. 

I  do  not  recall  having  such  feelings 
when  our  Ranger  moon  probe  made  a 
soft  landing  on  the  moon  several  years 
earlier.  The  people  of  this  planet  need 
the  kind  of  inspiration  that  only  manned 
space  fiights  can  provide.  We  need  the 
continuing  reminder  that  we  are  still 
moving  forward,  that  we  can  still  hope 
for  continued  improvement  of  our  lot. 
This  aspect  of  our  space  program  is  often 
overlooked,  yet  it  is  an  important  one. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  funds 
which  would  be  cut  by  this  amendment 
are  the  very  funds  which  will  make 
manned  space  flight  economically  far 
less  expensive.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  develop  a  space  shuttle  which  can  be 
flown  much  like  an  airplane.  Once  sev- 
eral of  these  crafts  are  available,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  building  new 
rockets,  since  these  shuttles  are  reusable 
indefinitely. 

The  second  reason  I  feel  this  amend- 
ment is  shortsighted  is  that  many  of  the 
technological  Innovations  which  have 
come  about  in  the  last  10  years  can  be 


directly  attributed  to  the  marmed  space 
program.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  physiological  studies  and  medi- 
cal monitoring  devices,  as  well  as  basic 
biological  research.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation will  assist  us  in  our  exploration  of 
the  ocean  depths  as  well  as  the  vastness 
of  space. 

Important  advances  in  food  processing 
are  another  technological  development 
directly  attributable  to  manned  space 
flights.  Freeze  dried  foods — such  as  cof- 
fee— are  already  on  the  market  for  home 
consumption.  Fuel  cells,  which  may 
someday  power  our  cars,  is  another  ex- 
ample. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  buying 
with  this  maimed  space  program  money 
is  the  technology  which  leads  to  new 
products,  new  processes,  new  jobs:  a 
technology  which  is  already  being  adapt- 
ed to  help  solve  our  pressing  social  prob- 
lems. The  development  of  the  computer 
industry  is  an  example.  The  space  pro- 
gram contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technology  that  now  helps 
control  our  increasing  air  traflBc  and  will 
soon  run  the  Nation's  new  subway  sys- 
tems. Senator  Anderson's  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  held 
hearings  on  the  adaptation  to  social 
problems  of  technological  developments 
resulting  from  the  space  program.  The 
hearings  clearly  show  the  tremendous 
impact  of  the  space  program  on  our 
society,  and  I  commend  them  to  you. 

Our  space  program  is,  essentially,  a 
synonym  for  technological  innovation, 
which  we  must  have  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  precious  blue  gem,  the  planet 
earth. 

Are  we  going  to  stop  here,  relinquish 
our  hold  on  technological  leadership,  and 
our  capability  to  extend  our  knowledge 
into  the  future?  Are  we  going  to  disperse 
further  the  community  of  highly  trained, 
highly  intelligent,  and  highly  motivated 
scientists  and  engineers  who  have  taken 
us  where  we  are  today?  Or  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  support  the  space  pro- 
gram at  a  level  on  which  it  can  confi- 
dently and  meaningfully  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  life  for 
all  of  us? 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  leaves  me  with 
the  impression  that  we  are  in  the  same 
position  as  Spain  would  have  been  if  it 
had  told  Columbus,  "We  have  been  there 
once.  We  need  never  go  back  again." 

Future  benefits  from  the  exploration 
of  space  by  man  will  be  as  beneficial  to 
all  mankind  as  was  the  original  trip  of 
Columbus. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  we  have 
already  cut  back  too  far  on  spending  for 
space.  I  strongly  oppose  efforts  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  NASA  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  program  that  has  been  con- 
sidered more  by  the  legislative  and  the 
appropriations  committees  for  the  last 
2  years  than  has  the  space  program, 


including  a  microscopic  examination  by 
two  committees  of  the  Senate  this  year. 
The  House  Space  Committee,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Miller, 
has  done  outstanding  work  in  examining 
it  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  argument 
that  I  have  not  heard  brought  out  here 
as  yet.  This  shuttle  is  a  space  vehicle 
that  we  hope  will  lead  us  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  reuse  the  same  vehicle 
many  times.  That  will  be  a  step  that  will 
assure  our  having  a  real  space  program 
for  another  decade  without  the  enor- 
mous costs  associated  with  expendable, 
throwaway  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one give  an  estimate  concerning  a  $50 
billion  or  $100  billion  program  or  any 
such  figure  for  a  manned  Mars  program. 
That  is  not  relevant.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
gram for  Mars.  The  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  space  committees 
have  publicly  said  that  it  is  not  and  that 
if  it  were,  they  would  not  support  it.  I 
repeat,  they  would  not  support  a  pro- 
gram designed  as  a  manned  program  to 
Mars. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground  with  respect  to  the  present 
facts.  Even  though  this  Is  a  space  pro- 
gram, let  us  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground. 
This  is  still  a  research  and  study  pro- 
gram. This  is  an  effort  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  practicality  of  the  space 
shuttle  and  what  It  is  possible  or  prob- 
ably possible  to  do  and  what  should  be 
done  in  this  field. 

We  have  had  this  concept  in  the  Air 
Force  for  years.  We  remember  that  last 
year  the  Air  Force  canceled  out  the 
MOL  program.  Secretary  Seamans  was 
there  when  that  was  done.  I  called  him 
a  few  moments  ago.  I  knew  how  he  felt 
about  this  thing,  but  I  wanted  to  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  he  still  had  the  same 
viewpoint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
that  his  interest,  instead  of  lagging,  is 
growing  tremendously.  The  Air  Force  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  NASA 
on  the  space  shuttle  and  has  agreed  that 
NASA  will  be  the  lead  agency  on  it.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  whatever  is  found 
and  developed  will  be  of  benefit  in  future 
decades  to  the  national  security. 

No  one  knows  anything  in  this  field  we 
are  discussing  now.  This  is  purely  a 
march  into  the  future  to  determine  what 
the  situation  is  and  what  the  need  is. 
We  have  had  this  matter  up  for  review 
many  times. 

Reference  has  been  made  recently  to 
the  surveillance  satellite  that  was 
launched  with  a  Titan  JU-C.  There  was 
a  malfunction  and  the  fiight  was  not  suc- 
cessful. However,  studies  are  underway 
on  the  applications  for  the  utilization  of 
the  space  shuttle  which  indicate  that  the 
shuttle  system  will  increase  our  launch 
reliability  as  well  as  reduce  our  laimch 
expense  particularly  for  these  unmanned, 
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av  tomated  satellites  as  well  as  for  other 
space  operations. 

These  benefits  are  quite  possible.  If 
th  ey  prove  out,  they  will  thereby  reduce 
01  r  spacecraft  cost,  the  largest  single 
cc  st  element  in  the  mission. 

As  one  who  is  not  overwhelmed  here 
alout  supporting  a,  general  space  pro- 
gi  am  here.  I  have  found  that  this  system 
is  most  attractive  and  is  most  likely  to 
biing  success.  It  is  one  that  I  would  pick 
aid  that  the  committee  has  picked  as 
b(  ing  one  that  is  essential  and  has  more 
cspability  for  success  in  space. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
w  11  give  good,  strong,  solid  support  to 
ttis  matter.  Let  us  proceed  for  another 
year  to  see  what  benefits  can  be  shown. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
tine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Si  »uth  Carohna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
alor  from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
fc  r  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
tl  e  national  security  aspects  of  the  bill 
niiw  under  consideration. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
Defense  has  no  program  in  the  area 
manned  space  flight.  The  Senate  wiU 
r^all  that  the  manned  laboratory  pro- 
of the  Air  Force  was  canceled  in 
...  It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time 
rehsi^h  the  arguments  regarding  the 
decision  to  cancel  the  MOL  program;  but 
it  is  timely  to  consider  where  we  stand 
w  th  respect  to  the  future  possibility  that 
n;Ltional  security  may  require  manned 
a<  tivlty  in  space. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
-  a  future  need  in  the  effort  to  define 
space  shuttle  during  fiscal  year  1971. 
Iri  February  of  this  year  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Air  Force  and  the  administrator 
oi  NASA  reached  an  agreement  under 
w  lich  the  space  shuttle  will  be  defined  to 
b(  "of  maximum  utility  to  both  NASA 
ai  Id  the  Department  of  Defense."  A  com- 
mittee  headed  by  senior  officials  of  the 
A  r  Force  and  NASA  will  conduct  a  con- 
ti  luing  review  of  the  program  and  will 
r(  commend  steps  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  a  system  that  meets  the  require- 
ments  of  both  agencies. 

NASA's  experience  and  research  over 
tte  years  with  unmaxmed  systems, 
m  anned  systems,  and  in  aeronautics  have 
cc  me  together  in  a  new  concept — the  re- 
u:  able  manned  space  shuttle  system — 
wiich  will  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  space  operations  and  re- 
silt  in  very  substantial  cost  reductions, 
fcr  both  manned  and  unmanned  mis- 
si  )ns.  The  objective  of  the  space  shuttle 
is  to  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
e(  onomical  capability  for  delivering  men, 
e<  uipment,  supplies  and  other  spacecraft 
tc  and  from  space  by  reducing  operating 
c(sts  to  about  a  tenth  of  those  of  pres- 
ent systems.  Clearly  all  agencies  of  the 
Uiited  States  will  benefit  from  such  a 
d:  amatlf.  Improvement  in  the  cost  situa- 
ti3n. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  recommendation  of  our 
Cammittee  on  Appropriations  reflected 


sich 
tie 


In  this  bni  to  provide  funding  to  proceed 
with  the  space  shuttle  during  fiscal  year 
1971.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  features  of  this  item  about 
which  I  would  like  to  speak,  including 
the  economies  from  the  reusable  fea- 
tures which  may  result  from  this  re- 
.■^earch.  and  the  fact  that  both  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  directly '  repudi- 
ated any  commitment  to  interplanetary 
efforts  or  interplanetary  missions  at  this 
time. 

But  the  thing  I  wish  to  talk  about,  be- 
cause I  have  not  heard  it  mentioned,  is 
that  so  much  has  been  learned  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  better  attention  to 
human  beings  by  reason  of  human  flight 
in  space. 

Dr.  Werner  von  Braun  spoke  yester- 
day over  television.  I  am  sorry  that  all 
Senators  did  not  hear  him  speak.  He 
spoke  of  the  remote  electronic  controls 
which  measure  heart  actions  and  blood 
pressure  and  which  show  whether  peo- 
ple are  asleep  or  active,  and  all  of  the 
other  vital  features  of  immense  impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  life  and 
death  of  millions  of  people.  He  said  that 
one  nurse  sitting  in  a  central  place  in 
a  hospital  could  supervise  500  different 
patients  because  of  this  electronic  sur- 
veillance which  is  now  possible  and 
which  had  been  discovered  solely  because 
of  human  flights  in  space  and  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  developed  in  connection 
with  those  flights. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  amendment  is  re- 
jected because  it  is  a  backward  amend- 
ment that  tends  to  take  us  away  from 
some  of  the  finest  developments  we 
have  had  that  help  us  not  only  econom- 
ically and  in  connection  with  national  se- 
curity, but  also  in  the  field  of  vital  life 
for  our  people,  because  so  many  of  these 
developments  are  usable  by  surgeons  and 
nurses  and  those  who  handle  the  health 
problems  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
be  told  what  the  time  situation  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
1  minute  remaining  on  each  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  each 
side  be  extended  by  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  may  be  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself 
bothered  by  this  amendment  because  in 
the  past  I  voted  against  the  entire  au- 
thorization for  the  space  program.  The 
general  demands  of  outer  space,  I  think, 
can  be  postponed  until  we  have  met  so 
many  of  our  demands  in  inner  space. 

However,  one  demand  we  will  have  in 
the  future  is  energy.  Some  day  our  petro- 
leum resources  will  be  exhausted.  We  are 


having  second  thoughts  about  nuclear 
energy  because  of  the  pollution  and  ra- 
diation factors  which  are  present. 

Perhaps  our  most  usable  energy  in  the 
future  will  be  solar  energy  derived  from 
outer  space.  This  is  a  thought  which  may 
be  out  of  the  ball  park  in  1970,  but  the 
same  thought  in  the  year  2000  might 
seem  much  more  likely. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  solar 
energy  will  be  the  development  of 
machines  that  can  fly  around  in  outer 
space  collecting  the  energy  of  the  sun, 
converting  it  into  electricity,  and  send- 
ing it  back  to  earth. 

I  would  have  opposed  this  amendment 
and  supported  the  expenditure  if  I  had 
found  that  NASA  was  planning  to  move 
ahead  in  this  important  field  of  solar 
energy.  However,  when  my  office  tele- 
phoned them  to  inquire  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  that  respect  on  the  drawing 
board,  there  was  a  negative  reply. 

It  did  seem  to  me  that  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram Is  one  more  development  that  could 
be  postponed  because  it  does  not  bear 
directly  on  the  priorities  of  men  on  our 
planet,  even  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
but  if  NASA  moved  in  the  direction  of 
solar  energy  these  expenditures  would  be 
supported  by  Senators  who  have  the 
same  priorities  and  goals  that  I  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  moments  of  this  debate  I  have 
only  a  couple  of  points  I  wish  to  make. 
This  matter  has  been  over  the  hurdles 
twice  this  year  with  a  very  decisive  vote 
both  on  the  authorization  and  on  the  ap- 
propriation. I  know  how  fully  this  mat- 
ter has  been  considered  in  the  space  com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  .  I  know  how  much  time  and  ef- 
fort they  have  given  to  the  consideration 
of  the  philosophy  behind  this  matter. 
The  one  thing  that  perturbs  me  In  this 
debate  Is  that  I  still  hear  remarks,  par- 
ticularly one  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin awhile  ago,  and  similar  implica- 
tions I  think  that  I  recall  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  that  the  space 
shuttle  is  just  the  beginning  of  an  ad- 
vanced space  program  to  the  far  planets 
in  the  universe. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  this  debate  should 
clear  up,  and  that  Is  to  refute  that  Impli- 
cation. It  Is  true  that  the  space  shuttle 
is  designed  for  both  manned  and  un- 
manned space  flight,  but  there  Is  no  such 
intention  for  the  space  shuttle,  as  con- 
ceived; nor  could  It  be  utilized  in  that 
way  because  it  could  never  develop  the 
power  for  the  far-out  planetary  explora- 
tion. 

During  the  previous  debate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  placed 
In  the  Record  numerous  letters  and  even 
they  refer  to  this  as  the*first  step  toward 
space  exploration,  talking  about  Mars, 
Venus,  and  the  whole  "merry-go-round." 
This  Is  not  so  and  we  shoiild  make  the 
Record  clear  in  that  respect. 

One  other  thing  should  be  made  clear. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  scientists  who 
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are  opposed  to  this  program.  It  is  true 
also,  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
pointed  out,  that  many  scientists  outside 
of  the  space  program  are  in  favor  of  it. 
If  anyone  wants  to  know  some  of  the 
practical  applications  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, all  one  has  to  do  is  get  the  volume 
published  by  the  Senate  from  the  Inde- 
pendent offices  committee  which  details 
at  great  length  the  many  fallouts  of  this 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an 
analogy  has  been  made  to  the  voyage  by 
Columbus  to  the  New  World.  Given  the 
scientific  view  of  the  Shuttle/ Station 
project,  it  is  more  analogous  to  think 
of  Columbus  bankrupting  Spain  to  see 
If  he  could  sail  to  Barcelona  or  to  see  If 
a  square  wheel  would  work  after  all.  This 
project  has  no  scientific  support. 

The  leading  independent  scientists  are 
strongly  objecting  to  this  proposal  be- 
cause it  has  no  scientific  value.  It  is  di- 
verting much  needed  funds  from  sophis- 
ticated unmanned  Instnunented  flights — 
from  which  great  technical  dividends 
and  technical  advances  flow — to  a  show 
business  extravaganza  which  will  cost 
$20  billion  to  $30  billion  for  a  purpose 
that  cannot  be  explained.  We  are  told  it 
has  great  military  significance,  but  the 
Air  Force  abandoned  Its  MOL  program, 
saying  it  had  no  military  significance.  We 
are  told  that  the  shuttle  could  be  cost 
effective,  but  NASA  refuses  to  make  a 
cost  effective  study  as  recommended  by 
the  House  Commltte.;  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  The  facts  show  we  would 
waste  money  on  this  project  and  there 
has  never  been  a  proposal  with  less 
scientific  justification  and  a  greater  cost 
of  completion  than  this  program.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  we  could  save 
money.  It  Is  by  rejecting  the  motion  to 
table,  and  by  deleting  this  $100  million 
of  waste  in  the  space  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation  now  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  3  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Miimesota 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota?  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
has  2  minutes  remaining?  Is  he  willing 
to  relinquish  that  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  may.  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  3  minutes  left. 
What  I  have  to  say  will  take  only  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  after  listening  to  both 
sides  for  a  half  hour,  I  think  it  is  a  draw. 
I  think  as  much  can  be  said  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other  side.  This  matter  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  twice.  I  voted  against  it 
twice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  But 
the  matter  has  been  decided.  It  has  been 
decided  by  the  House  and  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  Senate,  and  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given  before. 


If  the  Senator  Is  willing  to  yield  back 
his  2  minutes,  I  will  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time  and  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  and  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

I  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOODF.lt.  (when  his  name  was 
called; .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore. 
I  withhold  ray  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  ( when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson;  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore. I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  Uve  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Dom- 
iNiCK) ,  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER  and  Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattield)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
have  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  S«iator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  50. 
nays  26.  as  follows : 

[No.  413  Leg.) 
YEAS — 50 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  W.  Vai. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 

Ellender 


Burdlck 

Church 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Boilings 


Brrin 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

S&xbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 


Jordan.  Idaho  Stevens 

Long  Symington 

Mathlas  Talmadge 

McCIellan  Thurmond 

Mclntyre  WUllams,  Del. 

Montoya  Yarborough 

Murphy  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Pas  tore 

NAYS— 26 

Hughes  Nelson 

Javlts  Packwood 
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So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Mondale's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  review  briefly  the  change.'? 
in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  activities  since  the  Sen- 
ate last  considered  the  fiscal  year  1971 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
which  was  subsequently  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

The  present  bill,  H.R.  19830,  contains 
$3,238,675,000    for    NASA— an    amoimt 
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id  mtical  to  that  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
fe  -ees  on  the  pre\'ious  bill,  H.R.  17548. 
H  >wever,  this  is  $50,628,000  below  that 
wi  lich  the  Senate  previously  approved  for 
NASA;  it  is  $64,325,000  below  the  NASA 
bi  dget  request;  and  it  is  $427,958,000  be- 
lo  V  the  appropriation  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

As  a  result  of  the  $64  million  reduction 
f r  >m  the  NASA  budget  request  in  the 
previous  appropriation  bill.  H.R.  17548, 
i^equently  vetoed,  and  in  view  of  the 
.g  lead  time  and  long  duration  aspects 
decisions  on  NASA  projects.  NASA  on 
September  2.  1970.  adopted  an  interim 

„  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  sized 

the  appropriation  level  of  $3,268,675,- 

.  This  interim  operating  budget  also 

lo^ks  ahead  to  the  budget  levels  which 

agency  might  anticipate  in  future 

rs.  In  so  doing,  NASA  canceled  an- 

ottier    two   lunar   exploration    flights — 

15  and   19 — and  a  new  manned 

flight  plan  was  established.  Under 

new  plan,  the  Apollo  lunar  explora- 

program  will  be  completed  in  1972 

flying  the  first  skylab  mission  in 

December  1972.  This  reorientation  of  the 

manned  flight  program  eliminates   the 

for  maintaining  a  lunar  flight 

ca^bility  during  late  1972  and  1973  when 

skylab  missions  are  being  conducted. 

s  permits  substantial  savings  of  the 

.^  that  would  have  been  associated 

th  maintaining  the  lunar  operational 

ca  pability  during  these  2  years  and  in 

addition  saves  the  mission  operational 

ts  of  the  Apollo  15  and  19  missions 

..  canceled.  For  clarification,  perhaps 

should  mention  at  this  point  that  the 

Apollo  missions  have  been  re- 

nJmbered  as  Apollo  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 

rhe  trade-off,  of  course,  is  that  two 
luiar  mis.^ions  to  which  the  scientific 
cofnmunity  had  looked  with  great  inter- 
as  furthering  the  scientific  return 
the  Apollo  program  and  for  which 
,...  hardware  is  essentially  complete 
.1  not  now  be  flown.  The  Space  Com- 
ttee  has  received  letters  from  many 
entists  protesting  this  cancellation  but 
a  long-term  view,  the  decision  to 
cafcicel  the  two  Apollo  flights  will  free 
es  for  supporting  future  space  de- 
vdopments.  such  as  the  space  shuttle, 
wi  :hin  the  limitations  of  a  continuing 
restrained  total  spwice  budget.  In  addi- 
it  conserves  two  Saturn  V  large 
labnch  vehicles  for  later  significant  mis- 
sit  ns. 

JfASA  in  implementing  the  decisions 
thit  I  have  outlined  has  and  is  contin- 
uiig  to  restructure  its  operations  to  the 
$3  268.675.000  appropriation  recom- 
mtnded  in  this  bill.  For  example.  NASA 
ha  s  gone  through  a  reduction  in  force  of 
itj  own  direct  Federal  employment  to 
••e  ihne  its  work  force  with  the  reduced 
prDgrara  levels  envisioned  for  the  im- 
midiate  future. 

M".  President,  many  of  the  actions  by 
N  lSA  taken  since  the  Senate  considered 
thj  fiscal  year  1971  NASA  authorization 
bi  1  and  the  appropriation  bill  earlier  this 
yeir.  have  been  painful  in  lost  jobs,  in 
th ;  loss  of  lunar  data  which  the  scientific 
CO  nmunity  had  hoped  to  receive,  in  that 
so  ne  of  the  cwnpleted  lunar  hardware 
will  not  be  used,  and  in  that  much  of  our 
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hard-earned  space  flight  capability  has 
been  reduced  to  a  bare-bones  basis.  This 
has  been  done  with  the  recognition  that 
a  reallocation  of  national  resources  is  in 
order  but  also  with  the  recognition  that 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Nation  maintain 
a  viable,  forward-looking  space  program 
during  the  years  ahead. 

The  actions  taken  by  NASA,  reflected 
in  the  establishment  of  an  interim  fiscal 
year  1971  operating  plan  on  September  2 
at  the  funding  level  included  in  this  bill, 
do  support  a  minimal  space  flight  pro- 
gram through  mld-1973  and  do  make 
provision  for  undertaking  new  programs 
which  are  designed  to  maintain  the  Na- 
tion's space  leadership  through  the  de- 
velopment of  vehicles  and  spacecraft 
which,  in  turn,  should  measurably  reduce 
the  cost  of  space  operations  and,  there- 
fore, facilitate  and  encourage  the  utiliza- 
tion of  space  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  that  the  $3,268,675,000  for 
NASA  in  this  bill,  H.R.  19830.  not  only  in 
$50  million  less  than  was  approved  for 
this  agency  by  the  Senate  5  months  ago 
but  is  also  the  level  necessary  to  support 
the  reoriented  and  reduced  space  pro- 
gram. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1094 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1094.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considerption. 

The  PRESIDING  0'T="'CFR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  t.eii-.a  i:~  Oler:.  The 
Senator  from  New  Y.-rk  iMr.  JAVirs) 
proposes  amendment  Nd.  1094.  as  follows: 

On.  page  53.  beginning  en  line  20,  strike  out 
all  through  line  10  on  page  54. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
reads  as  follows: 

Tec.  512.  No  part  of  any  appropriations  con- 
tal.-ied  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
prccurenient  of  or  for  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  procure- 
ment of  any  hand  or  measuring  tooUs)  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  its  posses- 
sions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  or  his  designee 
shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or  measuring 
tools  produced  in  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions  cannot  be  procured  as  and  when 
needed  from  sources  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions  or  except  in  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  section  6-104.4  (b) 
of  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
dated  January  1.  1969.  as  such  regulation 
existed  on  June  15. 1970.  This  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  solicitations  for  bids  opened 
after  its  enactment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators,  I 
understand  that  we  can  agree  on  a  limi- 
tation of  time  on  this  amendment  as 
well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  we  do  that,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  going  to  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  the  Senator  can 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  re- 
quest on  tabling  is  not  in  order  at  this 


time.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  we 
can  agree  on  a  limitation  of  1  hour,  30 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  and  with  a  very  great 
likelihood  that  we  will  not  need  all  that 
time.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  one  con- 
sideration: If  there  is  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  or  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, that  there  be  10  minutes,  with  5 
minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me.  I  make  such  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  we  can  deal  with 
this  amendment  very  promptly. 

This  is  not  a  money  amendment  either 
way — not  to  increase  or  to  reduce.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 512  of  this  bill,  which  is  a  buy-Amer- 
nan  pr  vision  relating  to  procurement 
under  this  act — to  wit,  procurement  by 
the  GSA.  That  is  the  issue,  very  simply 
stated. 

The  difference  is  this:  If  we  apply  the 
defense  standard  to  this  particular  kind 
of  procurement,  then  we  give  a  50-per- 
cent preference,  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  bid,  to  this  kind  of  procurement, 
to  a  pre  duct  which  is  made  in  this  coun- 
t-y.  If  we  stick  with  the  present  law  on 
that  subject,  there  is  a  6-percent  prefer- 
ence, with  the  right  to  increase  that  pref- 
erence to  12  percent  if  there  is  substan- 
tial unemployment  in  the  industry  in 
which  the  procurement  is  being  made. 
That  is  the  existing  regulation.  That  is 
the  issue. 

This  is  a  matter  of  first  impression, 
and  this  provision  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  being  stricken  out  on  a  point  of 
order  if  it  had  not  come  over  from  the 
other  bcdy.  But  it  did  come  over  from 
the  other  body,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  whole  question  here  is  this:  Does 
the  Senate  wish  to  impose  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  about  to  consider  new  trade 
legislation,  when  we  are  in  a  big  struggle 
in  the  world  with  regard  to  protection- 
ism, another  nontarifl  barrier  to  trade, 
when  we,  ourselves,  are  the  principal  ex- 
ponents of  the  idea  of  eliminating  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade? 

It  seemed  to  me — as  I  am  a  strong  op- 
ponent, with  others,  of  the  trade  bill 
which  is  coming  to  the  Senate — that,  if 
those  of  us  who  feel  as  I  do  are  going  to 
raise  the  issue  of  policy,  we  have  to  begin 
to  raise  it  when  it  presents  itself;  and 
this  is  an  instance  in  which  it  presents 
itself  very  forcibly. 

I  am  advised  that  what  is  involved  here 
is  approximately  1  percent  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  GSA.  and  this  is  a 
multimiUion-doUar  operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  just  as 
we  are  rimning  into  a  great  deal  of  flak 
in  terms  of  international  argument  about 
the  trade  bill  generally,  we  are  running 
into  international  flak  on  this  issue — 
the  non- tariff -barrier  issue — as  well.  In- 
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deed,  it  has  been  widely  publicized  that 
the  State  Department  has  had  consider- 
able protest  on  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
administration  supports  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  advised  to  state  that  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  dealing 
with  economic  affairs.  We  made  inquiry 
about  this,  and  they,  too,  feel  that  it  is 
unwise,  in  view  of  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  trade  generally,  to  include  this 
new  non-tariff-barrier  restraint  to  trade 
in  this  particular  bill. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  our  whole  attitude  toward 
international  trade  is  being  tested.  Many 
people  would  counsel  us  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  not  given  us 
the  degree  of  cooperation  which  we  have 
a  right  to  feel  it  should,  we  should  im- 
mediately start  the  process  of  "protect- 
ing ourselves."  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  us  argue,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  so 
much  at  stake  in  respect,  for  example,  of 
farm  exports  and  high  technology  ex- 
ports, that  protecting  ourselves  could 
lead  to  retaliation  in  an  area  where  we 
earn  more  than  we  are  paying  out.  In 
fact,  our  trade  surplus  this  year  should 
approximate  $3  billion.  Many  of  us  would 
argue  that  the  dismantling  of  nontarifl 
barriers  to  trade  around  the  world — 
probably  by  an  international  agreement 
which  will  have  the  significance  which 
the  Kennedy  round  had  in  respect  of 
conventional  tariff  arrangements — would 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  United 
States  as  was  the  Kennedy  round  before 
we  lost  control  ox  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  our  economy.  The  United  States 
should  not  itself  invalidate  its  own  posi- 
tion on  a  matter,  for  example,  such  as 
this,  where  there  is  not  enough  at  stake 
to  warrant  compromising  our  position  by 
passing  this  kind  of  law. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  future  of 
the  world  in  tei-ms  of  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity is  heavily  premised  upon  the 
degree  to  which  there  is  an  open  and 
freely  trading  world.  I  think  the  whole 
complex  of  problems  in  our  country  in- 
volves infiation  as  well  as  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  status  of  the  dollar  as  the 
standard  cui-rency  of  the  world— indeed, 
the  principal  reserve  currency — is  very 
intimately  linked  with  the  ability  to 
maintain  an  open  trading  world. 

I  think  we  are  too  big  and  too  impor- 
tant to  the  world  and  to  ourselves  to 
Jeopardize  these  enormous  values  by  a 
provision  of  this  character,  which  only 
compromises  a  situation  which  is  very 
good  for  us  not  to  compromise  and  which 
is  very  regressive  and  adverse  to  us  if  we 
do  compromise  it. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  proposed  the  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  seeks  to  strike 
out  section  512  of  the  bill.  I  will  not  read 
the  section,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  512  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

OZVI ^25a(V— Pare  80 


There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
512  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  612.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  In  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  tool(s) 
not  produced  In  the  United  States  or  Its  pos- 
sessions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  designee 
shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or  measuring 
tools  produced  in  the  United  States  or  Its 
possessions  cannot  be  procured  as  and  when 
needed  from  sources  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  or  except  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  section  6-104  4 
(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tion dated  January  1.  1969.  as  such  regula- 
tion existed  on  June  15.  1970.  This  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  soUcltatlons  for  bids 
opened  after  its  enactment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reference 
has  been  made  that  this  particular 
amendment  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  because  it  came  over  from  the 
House,  and  that  is  true.  It  did  come  over 
from  the  House.  But  I  think  the  Senate 
should  also  be  on  notice  that  this  amend- 
ment was  also  in  the  previously  passed 
bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Therefore,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  first 
moment  for  the  Senate.  It  was  in  the  pre- 
vious bill  and  is  in  the  bill  that  the  House 
just  passed. 

I  wish  to  turn  briefly  to  another  part 
of  this  complicated  question.  Defense 
does  have  a  50-percent  differential,  and 
the  GSA  has  a  6-percent  differential  on 
small  handtools.  But  the  GSA  also  has  to 
figure  in  certain  tariffs  in  figuring  their 
differential.  So  that  what  you  end  up 
talking  about  is  really  not  a  differential 
between  6  percent  and  50  percent.  You 
end  up  with  a  differential  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percent. 

Why  is  this  provision  In  this  bill  at 
all?  I  call  attention  to  the  fiscal  year  1968 
report. 

This  Is  of  the  Independent  offices  and 
HUD  appropriation.  We  say  there: 
Foreign  Purchasing  Policies 

The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been 
directed  to  the  difficulties  the  handtool  In- 
dustry has  been  experiencing  due  to  Incon- 
sistent foreign  purchasing  policies  followed 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  1962  adopted  a  50-percent  differential  test 
governing  foreign  procurement.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  applies  a  6-percent  differential,  has 
taken  over  much  of  the  procurement  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
paradox  whereby  GSA  procures  Items  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  the  Depart- 
ment could  not  have  purchased.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  the  brunt  of  this 
Inconsistency  falls  on  the  handtool  Industry, 
and  whereas  foreign  procurement  comprises 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  GSA  purchases, 
nevertheless  57  percent  was  in  the  handtool 
market. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  recog- 
nized this  problem.  The  committee  directs 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  examine  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences. The  Department  of  Defense  and  GSA 
are  further  directed  to  submit  a  report  to 


the  committee  before  December  31,  1967,  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  was  done  pur- 
suant to  that  conclusion,  only  that  this 
matter  came  up  again  each  year,  and  in 
1970  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
page  10,  under  "Foreign  Purchasing  Poli- 
cies," in  which  there  is  another  comment 
by  the  committee  relative  to  the  inclusion 
of  section  512,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

FOBEIGN    FUBCHASING    POUCIES 

The  attention  of  the  committee  has  again 
been  directed  to  the  difficulties  the  handtool 
industry  has  been  experiencing  due  to  In- 
consistent foreign  purchasing  policies  fol- 
lowed by  the  General  Services  Administration 
with  a  6-percent  differential  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  50-percent  differ- 
ential. 

Previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  cor- 
rect this  paradox.  Including  a  statement  In 
the  committee  report  on  the  1968  bill,  result- 
ing in  the  GSA  report  of  September  14,  1967, 
printed  in  the  1969  hearings. 

The  committee  urges  GSA  to  continue  Its 
efforts  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  and  con- 
tinuing sltue.tlon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  gist  of 
this  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  gist  of  the 
things  we  have  put  in  the  report  from 
year  to  year.  Yet  even  after  requesting 
these  reports,  year  after  year  after  year, 
we  have  from  Robert  Kunzig  to  Mr.  Mayo 
a  letter,  dated  April  24,  1970,  which  tells 
us  absolutely  nothing. 

After  about  5  years  now,  at  least  trj'- 
ing  to  get  somewhere  with  this  matter, 
and  having  failed  to  get  any  definitive 
answer  from  any  administration  on  it, 
the  committee  finally  decided  that  It 
would  act  and  bring  it  to  a  head;  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  section  512. 

I  have  not  seen  any  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State — I  think  the  Senator 
said  he  talked  with  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs — who  puts 
his  approval  on  this  matter.  We  have 
been  into  this  matter  so  many  times. 
The  inequities  it  exerts  upon  our  home 
industry  and  the  number  of  people  it  puts 
out  of  jobs  justifies  putting  in  this  sec- 
tion. Finally,  after  trying  these  many 
times,  we  put  it  in  the  bill.  It  is  appUcable 
to  funds  only  for  this  year  and  not  suc- 
ceeding years.  No  great  damage  will  be 
done  except  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  executive  bramch  that  the  words  we 
write  in  our  reports  mean  what  they  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
key  to  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  has  argued  is  found  in  his 
last  few  words  "no  great  damage  will  be 
done,"  except  to  remind  the  departments 
of  what  we  want  them  to  do.  That  is 
exactly  the  attitude,  in  my  judgment, 
which  dictates  the  difllcult  position  in 
which  we  place  the  administration  If  we 
do  tliis.  The  fact  is,  the  world  will  see. 
observe,  note,  and  act  accordingly.  It 
will  not  be  confined  to  a  stimulus  in  our 
departments.  In  addition,  this  Is  substan- 
tive law  and  will  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  greater  amounts  depending  upon 
American  bidding  for  what  we  want  to 
buy.  Every  foreign  nation  will  look  up 
to  the  United  States  and  say,  "You  are 
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ering  us  to  deal  with  the  nontarlff 
banjiers  to  trade,  yet  you  erect  another 
noniariff  barrier  injurious  to  our  ex- 
"  This  gives  Japan  reason  to  pause 
lifting  their  nontariff  barriers  which 
our  exports  of  automobiles  to 
Jap4n,  France  pause  in  lifting  their  non- 
tarilf  barriers  on  various  types  of  ma- 
chiD  ery  as  well  as  automobiles,  and  varl- 
>arutar>'  laws,  and  so  forth, 
we  pass  legislation  establishing  addi- 
tionii  nontariff  barriers,  our  exports  will 
the  kind  of  retaliation  which  foreign 
nations  feel  Justified  in  malting.  So  the 
nsMfer  is  not  to  wake  up  the  departments 
,  since  the  whole  world  observes  and 
upon  the  extra  evidence  of  what  is 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
trade.  In  my  judgment,  we 
on  balance,  lose  infinitely  more  than 
(an  gain  by  this  type  of  action.  I 
the  administration  is  right  In  its 
of  the  situation :  namely,  that 
find  It  counterproductive  to  our 
interests,  to  the  VS.  national  in- 
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further  point.  Mr.  President.  The 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott)  as- 
that  this  has  been  done  with  re- 
to  defense,  that  it  is  Justified  on 
basis  of  defense,  and  that  it  affects 
our  international  balance  of 
payrjents  because  of  the  large  amount 
involved  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
abroad.  Indeed,  it  was  qualified 
provision  in  the  defense  appropria- 
Exactly  on  that  ground,  I  think  the 
reprteentation  implicit  there  is  that  it 
lot  be  applied  to  procurement  gen- 
The  defense  appropriation  is  sui 
There  is  a  unique  applicabUity 
to  this  situation.  Here,  it  Is  ex- 
tended in  one  product  generally.  Every 
indication  is  that  it  will  be  extended  to 
products,  if  we  let  it  go  this  way. 
Edl  those  reasons,  and  because  it 
our  total  economic  interest, 
considering  our  total  trade  and  the  total 
postire  we  have  in  the  world.  I  repeat, 
lot  believe  it  is  worth  while,  or  pays 
to  do  this,  with  what  it  implies 
of  compromising  our  policy,  and 
our  own  exports. 
all  those  reasons — I  know  the  Sen- 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork) 
move  to  table — I  repeat,  this  is  not 
m^ney  amendment.  It  is  not  money 
way.  It  is  essentially  foreign  pol- 
think  we  would  be  unwise,  espe- 
in  the  presence  of  a  complete  re- 
□f  the  whole  foreign  trade  situation 
we  will  undertake,  because  we  will 
the  trade  bill,  even  if  we  put  it 
until  next  year.  That  will  be  the 
hottest  subject  going.  I  believe  it  most 
unwi  le  to  compromise  it  by  a  relatively 
mino"  matter  of  this  character,  in  this 
offhaad  way.  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
therefore  hope  that  the  motion  to 
will  be  defeated  and  that  the 
amer^dment  to  strike  it  is  sustained. 

PASTORE.   Mr.   President.   I  do 
\|ant  to  prolong  debate  on  this  sub- 
t  is  easy  to  talk  academically  about 
tjrade.  By  instinct  I  am  not  a  protec- 
I  have  always  voted  for  the  trade 
palision  act,  whether  under  President 
ower  or  President  Kennedy.  But, 
one  sees  within  his  own  State, 
establishments  closing  down  just  before 
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Christmas,  like  Brown  &  Sharp,  putting 
perhaps  1,500  people  out  of  work,  thefe 
we  get  right  down  to  the  guts  of  the 
problem.  We  cannot  say  to  these  people, 
"The  whole  trade  posture  must  be  con- 
sidered," because  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned there  is  nothing  darker  or  blacker 
for  them  than  midnight,  when  they  have 
lost  their  Jobs. 

If  we  knock  this  out,  we  should  knock 
out  the  buy -American  provision  xmder 
the  Defense  Department  as  well.  We  are 
trying  to  equalize  it.  I  was  carried  away 
with  these  arguments  at  one  time  until 
I  began  to  experience  the  contrary.  I 
have  learned  that  every  nation  in  the 
free  world  has  some  limitation  against 
American  products. 

We  had  a  man  come  before  our  com- 
mittee for  confirmation  as  an  economist 
for  the  Commerce  Department.  He  was 
an  economist  for  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  He  came  before  our  committee  for 
confirmation  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  am 
very  happy  to  read  about  your  back- 
ground. You  were  with  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  Now  tell  me,  can  you  sell 
a  Kodak  camera  to  Japan?" 

He  said  "No." 

Look  at  the  photographers  around  the 
Capitol  these  days,  or  anywhere  else. 
They  are  nearly  all  using  Japanese 
cameras. 

I  say  that  international  trade  must  be 
a  two-way  street.  When  we  see  people 
thrown  out  of  work  only  because  we  are 
more  Uberal  than  those  who  are  criti- 
cizing us,  then  I  say  that  something 
needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
New  York  say  that  the  whole  matter  has 
to  be  reviewed.  I  think  that  insofar  as 
international  trade  is  concerned,  we  are 
legislating  in  the  past. 

We  have  this  situation  in  Europe  today 
where  only  recently  West  Germany  made 
a  nonaggression  treaty  with  Russia  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  20  years.  Yet, 
we  find  that  if  we  want  to  remove  all 
American  troops  out  of  West  Germany, 
the  hue  and  cry  goes  up  that  the  Com- 
munists are  coming. 

Not  too  long  ago,  they  entered  into  a 
credit  contract  that  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  20  years  whereby  Germany 
would  sell  them  pipe  and  they  would 
buy  back  from  the  Russians  the  natural 
gas. 

That  was  backed  up  by  every  bank  in 
West  Germany.  If  the  West  Germans 
can  trust  the  Russians  for  20  years,  what 
are  we  doing  there? 

Try  to  move  our  troops  out  of  Europe 
and  see  what  happens. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  economy. 
Let  something  go  wrong  with  the  econ- 
omy of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  or  Canada. 
They  will  put  on  the  brakes  immediately. 
If  we  try  to  do  it  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  we  get  academic  about  it. 

This  is  a  massive  problem.  I  have  seen 
these  men  out  of  work.  That  goes  for 
Taft-Pierce  In  Woonsocket  as  well. 

Here  it  is  Christmas  time,  and  they  are 
out  of  employment.  What  am  I  going  to 
say  to  them?  What  do  they  care  about 
totality?  They  care  about  bread  and  but- 
ter. That  is  what  we  are  concerned 
with — bread  and  butter  for  the  American 
worker. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withhold  the  motion. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  every  one 
of  these  argimients  gets  into  the  total 
trade  debate.  I  will  advise  my  colleague 
that  we  will  have  a  lot  of  chance  to  get 
an  education  on  that  matter. 

Suppose  that  the  export  industry  em- 
ploys 5  milUon  people  and  that  the  peo- 
ple allegedly  hurt  by  imports  employ  4 
million  people.  Let  us  say  it  is  5  million 
and  4  million.  Is  that  going  to  be  the 
standard,  that  that  particular  plant  is 
going  to  close  down  because  it  is  hurt  by 
imports  but  that  the  one  dealing  with 
exports  can  go  on?  Is  this  not  wanting  to 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too? 

Then  also  the  wealthiest  man  on  the 
street  does  not  and  cannot  follow  the 
example  of  the  poorest  man  on  the  street. 
We  have  different  criteria.  It  is  awfully 
easy  to  throw  the  garbage  out  of  the 
window.  If  one  is  the  richest  man,  he 
does  not  do  it  even  though  the  other 
man  does.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  heard 
this  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
many  times.  The  answer  is  that  the 
worker  is  interested  in  the  total  picture 
and  realizes  that  every  company  going 
out  of  business  is  not  going  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  imports. 

Studebaker  Corp.  in  South  Bend  went 
out  of  business  because  they  were  behind 
the  times. 

The  textile  plants  went  out  of  business 
in  New  England.  They  were  replaced  with 
the  electronics  industry.  If  this  industry 
closes  because  of  imports,  they  wUl  be  re- 
placed with  more  sophisticated  hardware 
because  we  are  the  most  able  people  in 
the  world.  And  the  more  sophisticated 
industries  that  have  developed  as  the 
United  States  has  moved  forward — and 
we  continue  to  move  forward — pay  high- 
er wages  and  generally  offer  better  work- 
ing conditions. 

I  and  other  Senators  will  vote  for 
whatever  we  need  to  help  those  com- 
panies transform  to  another  line  and  re- 
adjust. Let  us  look  to  the  future  rather 
than  trying  to  preserve  the  past. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  dumping  or  a 
question  of  coimtervailing  duty.  We  have 
never  been  faced  with  that.  Looking  at 
this  strictly  as  an  economic  argument, 
the  question  is  what  is  the  cost-benefit 
ratio.  In  my  judgment,  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  heavily  and  strongly  against  us 
on  the  protectionist  line. 

The  Senator  made  the  classic  argu- 
ment of  the  protectionist,  that  plnnt  A  is 
closing  allegedly  because  of  imnorts.  It 
has  been  shown  that  it  is  for  other  rea- 
sons that  the  company  has  gone  down 
the  drain.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  imports  to 
be  the  scapegoat  in  times  of  economic 
downturn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment w£is  made  with  respect  to  Japan 
that  it  had  a  big  balance  of  payments  and 
that  they  would  go  protectionist.  If  the 
world  went  protectionist,  we  would  be 
the  biggest  sufferers.  We  are  the  biggest 
outfit  on  the  street  and  have  tradition- 
ally enjoyed  a  substantial  trade  surplus. 

The  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
is  heavily  premised  upon  our  financial 
security.  We  cannot  jeopardize  it  by  an 
ill-advised  trade  policy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  why  can 
we  not  sell  a  Kodak  camera  in  Japan? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  cannot  sell  a  Kodak 
camera  in  Japan  because  the  Japanese 
are  stupid  enough  to  bar  that  Kodak 
camera. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  stupid  enough 
to  give  them  our  largess. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No.  There  are  many 
things  that  we  can  sell  to  Japan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  buy  raw  cotton 
and  they  make  shirts  and  send  them 
back  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  but  throughout  most 
of  the  1960's  Japan  had  one  of  the  biggest 
balance  of  trade  deficits  with  the  United 
States  and  their  present  trade  surplus 
position  which  I  have  vigorously  at- 
tacked as  being  politically  and  economi- 
cally unsustainable  has  shown  signs  of 
declining  this  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  balance  of 
trade  is  $1.5  biUion  in  their  favor.  We  do 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  like  to  disagree  with  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Many  years 
ago  some  of  us  went  up  to  see  a  great 
American  in  charge  of  our  trade  ne- 
gotiations. We  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  Kennedy  round  incident  to  tariff 
agreements  would  not  be  beneficial  on 
a  mutual  basis  unless  the  other  coim- 
tries  agreed  that  there  would  not  be 
nontariff  barriers  after  we  reached  tariff 
agreements. 

I  think  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Just  said  with 
reference  to  selling  cameras  in  Japan 
Is  pertinent. 

Any  trade  agreement,  especially  when 
we  have  Increasing  unemplosonent  be- 
tween a  foreign  country  and  the  United 
States,  should  be  a  two-way  street. 

I  will  vote  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  because  I  do  not  think  the  record 
shows  there  has  been  a  two-way  street, 
between  many  other  countries  and  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  only  point  I  argue 
in  this  whole  matter  concerns  the  most 
effective  way  to  accomplish  the  ends  we 
seek.  I  could  still  agree  with  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  still  strongly  stick  to  my 
thesis.  I  say  that  the  most  effective  way  is 
to  do  this  with  a  scalpel.  It  would  only  get 
worse  if  we  do  it  with  a  sledge  hammer. 
The  best  way  that  we  can  make  the 
trade  In  the  world  more  healthy  is  by 
continuing  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy 
but,  at  the  same  time,  have  laws  on  our 
books  which  in  a  specialized  way  will 
enable  us  to  deal  with  specific  and  unit 
problems,  laws  on  our  books  that  would 
better  provide  for  corrective  action  when 
there  is  not  reciprocity  of  treatment. 

I  think  this  is  across  the  board  legis- 
lation which  will  not  help  lis  but  will 
hurt  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr-  President,  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  frcxn  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Okahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGke),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  Is  absent 
because  of  iUness. 

I  f lirther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Maonuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CrrsTis), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater  and  Mr.  Fannin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  is  detained  on  oflScial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 


ka (Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nnys  23,  as  follows: 


|No.  414  Leg.] 

YEAS— 53 

Aiken 

Fong 

Nelson 

Allen 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Allott 

Gumey 

Pe*rson 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Pell 

Raker 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Beanett 

Holland 

Randolph 

Bible 

Holllngs 

RlbicoS 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Smith 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

StennU 

Cooper 

Long 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Montoya 

WUUams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Murphy 
NAYS— 23 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Packwood 

Church 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Pulbrlght 

Mathias 

Sazbe 

OoodeU 

McOovem 

Stevens 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

MOBE 

NOT  VOTINO— 24 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Caae 

Harris 

RiiseeU 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Sparkm&n 

Ciirtls 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

Dodd 

Magnuaon 

Stevenson 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

So  Mr.  Pastor  E's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Javits'  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCry.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  today  to  ap- 
prove Senate  bill  HJl.  19830,  the  inde- 
pendent oflaces  appropriations  for  1971, 
without  delay.  This  bill,  as  we  well  know, 
contains  the  funds  that  are  required  to 
operate  our  housing  programs  this  yeax. 

It  was  indeed  unfortunate  that  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  the  desirable  level  of  ex- 
penditures for  urban  renewal  and  com- 
munity facilities  should  result  in  the 
delay  and  slowdown  of  our  programs  to 
provide  better  housing  and  better  neigh- 
borhoods for  all  Americans.  The  differ- 
ence, some  $600  million,  is,  in  these  criti- 
cal budget  days,  not  an  insignificant 
matter.  The  need  to  temper  our  budget 
finely,  to  the  point  where  it  can  support 
improvement  without  inflation.  Is  ciear 
to  all  of  us.  But,  it  is  also  significant,  I 
must  point  out,  that  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
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!iiat  is  proposed  for  the  development  of 
lower  priority  items.  I  maintairrthat  the 
(uestion  of  what  we  spend  our  tax  dol- 
lars for  is  no  less  important  than  how 

much  we  are  spending.  There  is,  I  have 

Hid  many  times  before,  no  more  impor- 
'  ant  issue  facing  us  in  this  country  today 
ihan  improving  our  environment — our 
1  esidential  environment — where  we  as 
individuals  live  out  most  of  our  lives.  If 

le  neglect  that  environment,  we  shall,  I 
:  ear,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  find  that, 

ihile  there  Eire  many  places  we  can  visit. 
1  here  will  be  few  we  care  to  live  in. 

The  1971  appropriations  bill  which  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  contains  sub- 
i  cantially  increased  funding  for  home- 
( wnership  and  rental  assistance  pro- 
ixams.  I  find  this  partially  gratifying. 
'  "hese  programs  for  low-  and  moderate- 
iicome  families  have,  in  a  very  short 
time,  helped  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans secure  better  housing.  While  there 
i  re  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  these  programs,  I  am 
confident  that  this  Congress  and  future 
( :ongresses  will  continue  to  recognize  the 
I  lerit  and  the  great  popular  demand  for 
the  235  and  236  housing  assistance  pro- 
i  rams. 

In  urging  prompt  action  on  these  ap- 
j  ropriations.  I  reflect  serious  concern 
i  or  the  many  families  who  have  applied 
far  housing  assistance  only  to  be  told 
that  there  are  no  funds,  or  that  the  wait- 
i  ig  list  is  long  and  the  waiting  time  con- 
s  iderable.  In  sponsoring  and  working  for 
tae  passage  of  homeownership  assist- 
ance. I  do  so  deeply  believing  that  the 
i  chievement  of  homeownership  is,  for 
r  lany  low-income  families,  part  and  par- 
cel  of  the  achievement  of  other  goals  in 

I  fe.  For  many,  it  may  in  fact,  be  a  goal 
tiat  is  essential  to  fulfillment.  It  was 
d  Lruck,  and  I  think  you  will  be,  with  one 
e  sample  of  this  that  came  to  my  atten- 
t  on  recently.  It  dramatized  for  me,  in 
\erj'  human  terms,  what  the  homeown- 
e  rship  program  means  in  the  inner  city, 
and  what  a  delay  in  funding,  or  inade- 
c  uate  appropriations  may  imply.  My  of- 
f  ce  received  a  letter  recently  from  Mrs. 
(harleen  Snipes  of  Chlcagn.  Her  com- 
r  lunication  was  not  unlike  others  that  I. 
and  my  colleagues  have  had  to  answer 

I I  recent  weeks.  Mrs.  Snipes  wrote  that 
sie  had  applied  for  assistance  through 
1  er  realtor,  in  purchasing  a  home  earlier 
i  1  the  summer,  but  was  told  that  pro- 
i  ram  fimds  were  exhausted,  and  that 
t  lere  was  no  telling  when  they  would  be 
available  again.  She  wrote  to  me,  very 
simply,  to  find  out  if,  and  when,  funds 
\ould  be  available. 

What  made  this  common  Inquiry  un- 
(ommon  was  a  newspaper  clipping  she 
!  ttached.  The  clipping  was  a  picture- 
i  tory  of  her  and  her  seven  children.  Mrs. 
i  Inipes  was  in  graduation  cap-and-gown, 
i  ,nd  her  handsome  children  were  dressed 
in  Sunday  best  witnessing  her  accom- 
I  lUshment.  It  was  a  most  striking  picture- 

<  tor>'.  With  her  community  college  degree 

<  chieved.  Mrs.  Snipes  Informed  me,  she 
13  now  pursuing  an  advanced  academic 
1  irogram.  and  at  the  same  time,  assisted 
liy  her  own  mother  who  supervises  the 
( hildren  until  dinner  time,  she  works  at 
1  he  college  to  support  her  effort  to  secure 
i  m  education  late  in  life  and  stable  future 


employment  to  enable  her  family  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  see  pos- 
sible connections  between  her  inquiry 
and  her  efforts.  I  found  it  particularly 
disturbing  when  answering  her  letter, 
to  consider  the  gap  between  her  com- 
mitment and  ours.  In  voting  for  these 
appropriations,  we  will  be  voting  a 
greater  commitment  that  is  urgently 
needed. 

I  feel  compelled,  however,  in  voting 
these  appropriations,  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  a  part  of  our  com- 
mitment— a  part  of  our  existing  housing 
law — that  we  are  not  recognizing  in  this 
appropriations  measure.  Until  we  put 
a  modest  sum  of  money  where  our  law  is, 
under  the  title  establishing  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  we  will  not 
be  fulfilling  the  commitment  we  made  in 
1968  to  assist  low  and  moderate-income 
families  in  this  Nation  to  own  their  own 
homes  and  to  rehabilitate  more  of  our 
housing  structures  in  the  innercity  for 
this  purpose. 

INDEPENDENT    OFFICES-HUD    APPROPRIATIONS 
BtLL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  their 
long,  diligent  efforts  on  this  year's  ap- 
propriations bill  for  Independent  OfBces- 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  is,  of  course,  the  second 
time  this  year  that  the  Senator  has  been 
called  upon  to  consider  this  vital  meas- 
ure. President  Nixon  vetoed  the  earlier 
appropriations  bill  on  August  11,  1970, 
thus  demonstrating  this  administration's 
false  sense  of  domestic  priorities. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  identical  in 
all  respects  to  the  measure  which  was 
vetoed  except  for  a  reduction  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  the  appropriations  for  urban  re- 
newal programs,  and  a  similar  reduction 
of  $150  million  in  the  money  available 
for  water  and  sewer  grants. 

President  Nixon  professes  to  be  anx- 
ious to  lead  a  crusade  against  pollution, 
and  yet  he  has  forced  us  to  delete  the 
money  for  the  adequate  water  and  sewer 
facilities  which  are  essential  if  we  are 
ever  to  clean  up  the  waters  of  our  Na- 
tion. Regardless  of  his  words,  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  are  inhibiting  our  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  environment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  these  cuts  in 
funding  had  to  be  made,  but  faced  with 
the  mulish  obstinacy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, there  seems  to  be  no  other 
alternative  if  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Veterans' 
Administration,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  20  other 
Government  agencies  are  to  receive  the 
money  they  need  to  operate  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  bill  now  under 
consideration  contains  a  total  of  $17.7 
billion  which  is  S300  million  less  than 
was  pr<H)osed  in  the  vetoed  version. 
Surely  the  President  will  accept  this  as 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been 
confronted  with  a  number  of  shocking 
revelations  about  the  law  and  inade- 
quate quality  of  care  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  able  to  provide 


in  its  166  hospitals  and  202  outpatient 
clinics  across  the  country.  Throughout 
my  12%  years  tenure  in  the  Senate,  i 
have  fought  to  assure  our  veterans  the 
best  medical  care  that  money  can  buy. 
This  bill  wisely  retains  the  $105  million 
increase  provided  by  Congress  for  vet- 
erans' medical  care  that  was  deleted 
from  the  President's  budget  request,  i 
hope  that  our  veterans  do  not  once  again 
fall  victim  to  a  sense  of  priorities  that 
seems  to  teU  them  "the  ABM  is  more 
important  than  your  medical  care." 

I  also  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that 
included  in  this  independent  offlces- 
HUD  appropriations  measure  is  $7,401,- 
800  for  the  construction  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Federal  courthouse  and  Federal  of- 
fice building,  and  $916,000  that  I  was 
able  to  have  included  in  the  original  bill 
for  the  new  Denton  Post  OfBce.  These 
facilities  are  urgently  needed  and  will 
greatly  benefit  the  people  in  the  Denton 
and  San  Antonio  areas.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  funds  for  these  two  vital  proj- 
ects were  retained  in  the  bill. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  reasonable  appro- 
priations bill  except  for  the  reduction 
in  money  for  urban  renewal  and  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  The  level  of  funding 
may  not  adequately  provide  for  every 
existing  need,  but  that  dilemma  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  I  hope  President  Nixon 
will  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  need, 
sign  this  bill,  and  thereby  demonstrate 
that  he  is  not  totally  out  of  touch  with 
the  real  needs  of  the  American  people. 

APPROPRIATIONS   INCREASE   FOR   VETERANS' 
MEDICAL     CARE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  this  bill,  H.R.  19830,  which 
contains  the  appropriations  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  is  being  acted 
upon  today,  and  that  it  retains  the  full 
increase  of  $105  million  over  the  amended 
budget  request  for  essential  medical  care 
for  our  veterans. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  are  most  desei-ving  of 
praise  for  the  work  they  have  done  on 
this  bill,  and  for  their  deep  concern  for 
our  veterans  expressed  by  their  recom- 
mending this  proposed  increase  for  vet- 
erans medical  care.  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Russell)  and  the  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  fMr.  Ellender  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  for  retaining 
the  increase  in  this  second  version  of 
this  bill. 

This  second  successful  passage  of  this 
increase  represents  the  culmination  of  a 
long  and  often  difficult  battle  to  ensure 
that  our  veterans  returning  from  Viet- 
nam have  the  highest  quality  medical 
care  we  can  provide,  and  that  all  our 
veterans  receive  the  same  quality  care. 

One  year  and  3  weeks  ago,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1969— Veterans  Day— I  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  the  initiation  of 
an  investigation  by  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  medlcsd  care  for  Vlet- 
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nam  veterans  in  VA  hospitals.  The  sub- 
committee proceeded  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  45  witnesses,  including  emi- 
nent medical  school  deans  and  medical 
experts,  seriously  disabled  veterans,  and 
rehabilitation  experts  of  veterans'  groups. 
The  subcommittee  staff  and  I  visited  a 
number  of  VA  hospitals — most  unan- 
nounced— to  talk  with  patients,  adminis- 
trators, physicians,  nurses  and  other  per- 
sonnel, and  to  look  over  the  general  hos- 
pital situation. 

Our  subcommittee  investigation,  focus- 
ing on  immediate  care  problems  for 
wounded  Vietnam  veterans,  illustrated 
graphically  that  war  is  not  merely  a 
killer:  It  is  a  cruel  and  terrible  crippler. 

Everybody  knows  that  men  get 
wounded  in  war.  We  get  the  statistics  of 
the  wounded  right  along  with  those  of 
the  dead.  But  somehow,  we  do  not  seem 
to  feel  for  the  wounded  the  way  we  feel 
for  the  dead.  We  count  the  cost  of  battles 
in  dead,  not  maimed.  We  count  bodies, 
not  agonies. 

For  many,  wounded  men  evoke  a  vision 
of  a  brief  period  of  pain,  a  stay  in  the 
hospital,  rest  and  recreation,  and  the 
purple  heart.  Then,  many  people  seem  to 
presume  everything  goes  back  to  normal 
for  these  men.  and  they  push  them  out 
of  their  minds.  But  the  men  that  many 
Americans  have  forgotten  have  become 
uppermost  in  my  mind  since  I  learned 
what  was  happening  to  those  whom  the 
Nation  treated  as  heroes  only  a  short 
while  ago. 

I  found  some  eye-opening  and  heart- 
rending facts.  I  found  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  the  most  crippling  and  seriously 
disabling  war  in  our  history.  So  far  292,- 
345  men  have  been  wounded  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  found  that  the  wounds  suffered  by 
our  men  are  incredibly  severe  because  of 
the  kind  of  war  we  are  fighting — a  war  of 
high-powered  rifles  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  war  of  mines 
and  primitive  booby  traps  that  destroy  a 
man  without  killing  him. 

I  found  that  10  percent  of  our  sur- 
viving wounded  are  so  badly  shot-up  or 
burned  that  they  would  have  died  in  any 
other  war.  But,  miraculously,  we  are 
keeping  these  men  alive.  It  is  a  great  tri- 
bute to  our  country  that  we  are  saving 
these  men — a  tribute  to  the  intensity  and 
compassion  of  our  rescue  operations. 

Probably  no  other  country  spends  as 
much  manpower  and  money  in  rescuing 
a  downed  pilot  or  evacuating  a  wounded 
infantryman.  But,  science  and  man  have 
their  limitations.  And  I  found  that  our 
veterans  hospitals  are  being  filled  with 
more  and  more  paraplegics  and  quadri- 
plegics, more  and  more  amputees  and 
patients  with  multiple  injuries. 

And  what  is  perhaps  even  worse,  I 
found  that  these  men — along  with  our 
hospitalized  veterans  of  previous  wars — 
are  not  getting  the  top  quality  medical 
care  which  they  so  richly  deserve  and 
have  so  painfully  earned.  I  found  hos- 
pitals severely  understaffed,  with  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  general  physicians  and 
specialists,  too  few  nurses,  too  few  tech- 
nicians. I  found  overcrowding  in  some 
hospitals  and,  in  others,  I  found  empty 
wings  and  idle  equipment  because  there 
were  not  enough  trained  people  to  put 
them  to  use. 


I  found  dedicated  and  conscientious 
staffs — overworked  because  of  personnel 
shortages,  and  frustrated  by  inadequate 
and  obsolete  facilities.  I  foxmd  many  of 
the  patients  wasting  precious  months  and 
years  of  their  lives  because  they  are  not 
receiving  the  care  and  compassion  they 
must  have  for  rapid  recovery  and  reha- 
bilitation. I  found  others  suffering  deeply 
from  debilitating  neglect. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  when  on  May  27 
I  went  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  >,  I  asked  for  $174  million  more 
than  had  been  appropriated  by  the  House 
for  the  hospital  and  medical  program. 

Our  Investigation  showed  that  this  sum 
was  necessary  to  provide  high-quality 
hospital  and  medical  care  to  our  disabled 
veterans — to  make  up  for  the  major  defi- 
ciencies that  plague  very  many  VA  hos- 
pitals. For  the  financial  squeeze  over  the 
last  5  years  has  produced  deterioration 
and  a  dangerously  enlarging  crisis  In  our 
VA  medical  system.  This  crisis  did  not 
occur  overnight.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
steady  erosion. 

A  Democratic  administration  and  a 
Republican  administration  share  respon- 
sibility for  the  sad  state  of  affairs  that 
now  confronts  us — a  crisis  caused  by  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  things  could  be 
done  without  adequate  funds.  The  execu- 
tive branch  in  two  administrations  has 
turned  down  the  budget  requests  of  the 
VA's  medical  staff. 

Year  after  year,  the  purchase  of  essen- 
tial equipment  and  supplies  has  been  de- 
ferred, along  with  renovation  of  facilities, 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  acqui- 
sition of  staff.  This  process  of  slow  dete- 
rioration, masterminded  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  dramatically  surfaced 
when  Increased  numbers  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans began  flowing  Into  our  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

The  No.  1  problem  facing  VA  hospitals 
today  is  a  shortage  of  staff.  VA  hospitals 
have  an  overall  staff-to-patient  ratio  of 
only  1.5  to  1  compared  to  staffing  ratios 
of  about  2.7  to  1  in  community  hospitals. 

To  help  overcome  this  unfair,  intoler- 
able situation,  I  recommended  to  the  Pas- 
tore subcommittee  adding  about  $51  mil- 
lion to  fund  an  additional  5,000  more 
staff  positions  in  VA  hospitals.  This 
woiild  Increase  staff  ratios  to  about  1.7 
to  1.  a  substantial  improvement  which 
should  help  every  veteran  in  a  VA  hos- 
pital. 

I  also  asked  for  $46  million  to  eliminate 
the  serious  backlog  in  equipment  pur- 
chase, maintenance  and  repair. 

The  plight  of  those  who  have  spinal 
cord  injuries  is  especially  deplorable.  The 
ratio  in  the  VA  spinal  cord  injury  units, 
as  of  April  1970.  was  approximately  1.02 
staff  for  each  spinal  cord  injury  bed.  In 
stark  comparison,  the  ratio  at  New  York's 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine, 
headed  by  the  world  famous  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk,  who  is  p.  consultant  to  the  VA,  Is 
2,17  to  1 — more  than  twice  as  high.  Many 
VA  spinal  cord  injury  centers  are  well 
equipped,  but  I  have  found  only  a  few 
patients  actively  engaged  in  therapy  at 
one  time.  Others  wait  endlessly  for  their 
turn  in  an  unhappy,  helpless,  hopeless 
prone  line.  And  still  others  have  lost  the 
incentive  to  come  and  wait,  and  wait. 


I  have  proposed  that  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971  we  provide  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  $10  million  to  double 
the  spinal  cord  Injury  staffing  ratio. 

Under  the  impetus  of  our  investigation 
and  embarrassed  by  the  recant  Life 
magazine  article,  v^he^VA  decided  to  re- 
allocate funds  anolhake  a  25-percent 
increase  In  spinal  cord  injury  staffing  ra- 
tios for  fiscal  1971,  They  had  not  planned 
to  do  this.  I  am  glad  we  helped  change 
their  minds,  I  also  recommended  adding 
almost  $6  million  to  eliminate  an  out- 
rageous backlog  in  dental  examinations 
and  treatment. 

Although  I  have  focused  my  recom- 
mendations primarily  on  the  needs  of 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  I  have  tried 
to  stress  that  inadequate  conditions  in 
our  hospitals  affect  all  veterans  of  all 
wars.  You  and  I  know,  too,  that  there 
is  growing,  exploding  need  now  for  long- 
term  care  facilities  for  aging  and  infirm 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  Because  of  this,  I  proposed  an  addi- 
tional $6  million  to  convert  1,000  more 
present  hospital  beds  to  nursing  care  use. 

Despite  strong  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion opposition  to  every  one  of  my  recom- 
mendations, the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  bulk  of  them.  It 
voted  to  increase  the  House-passed  bill 
by  $100  miUion. 

During  the  subsequent  Senate  debate, 
35  Senators  took  to  the  floor  to  state  their 
strong  support  for  this  increase,  and  the 
Senate  passed  it — unanimously. 

Altogether,  the  Senate  passed  $175 
million  more  than  was  requested  in  the 
President's  initial  budget — the  $100  mil- 
lion added  by  the  Senate — $25  million 
won  on  the  House  floor  by  Chairman 
Teague  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee — and  the  $50  million  belated- 
ly added  by  the  administration  to  its 
original  budget  after  our  congressional 
investigations  aroused  the  Nation  and 
shook  the  White  House. 

The  support  we  received  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  characteristic  of  the  bipartisan 
effort  I  have  tried  to  foster  for  all  vet- 
erans' matters.  During  the  time  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee all  actions  of  our  subcommittee,  our 
full  committee,  and  the  Senate  on  VA 
education  and  training  and  medical  leg- 
islation and  on  appropriations  for  these 
programs  have  been  unsinlmous. 

The  amount  finally  passed  by  both 
Hoases  totaled  $105  million  above  the 
administration  amended  budget  request. 
Chairman  Teague  and  I  accepted  the 
conference  recommendation  to  eliminate 
the  $20  million  which  the  Senate  had 
earmarked  for  additional  construction, 
because  it  was  our  understanding  that 
most  of  the  priority  items,  including  de- 
sign of  a  replacement  hospital  for  both 
the  Bronx  Hospital  in  New  York  and  the 
Wadsworth  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles, 
would  very  likely  be  carried  out  by  the 
VA  with  existing  construction  money. 

We  thus  felt  that  the  crucial  money 
was  in  the  naedical  care  category.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  that  the  full 
$105  million  for  medical  care  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  committee. 

The  only  problem  was  that  when  Con- 
gress sent  the  appropriations  bill  to  the 
President,  he  unexpectedly  and  imjusti- 
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fiably  vetoed  it  on  August  11,  1970.  This 
meant  that  the  entire  process  had  to  be 
repeated  in  order  to  get  essential  medi- 
cal services  to  our  veterans.  My  great 
regret  is  that  this  4 -month  delay  can 
never  be  entirely  made  up.  This  delay 
hias  irrevocably  impaired  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  ability  to  recruit  very 
iieces-'^ary  personnel,  whose  energies  and 
talenis  could  have  been  well  used  in 
jur  VA  hospitals.  We  will  never  get  back 
Che  lost  medical  care  and  the  lost  re- 
labilitation  our  maimed  veterans  des- 
perately need  now  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. And  with  every  week  that  goes  by 
until  the  VA  finally  receives  its  appro- 
priation, it  will  be  more  and  more  dif- 
Rcult  to  recruit  all  the  additional  staff 
it  so  desperately  needs. 

However,  I  welcome  this  increase,  even 
•hough  it  is  long  overdue,  and  now  clear- 
y,  probably,  too  little,  by  half  at  least.  It 
;an  be  fully  used  up  just  to  purchase 
necessary  equipment  and  make  repairs, 
renovations,  and  improvements.  And 
the  VA  can  at  least  begin  the  recnaiting 
and  hiring  of  personnel  that  has  been 
delayed  so  long. 

I  urge  the  President  to  mitigate  his 
previous  action  in  denying  adequate 
Tiedical  care  to  veterans  through  his  veto 
3y  moving  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  ap- 
Drove  this  bill,  and  then  to  see  that  the 
full  amount  is  inmiediately  released  by 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  trust  that 
the  President  will  again  not  lose  sight  of 
:he  desperate  need  of  our  wounded,  dis- 
abled, and  ill  veterans  by  vetoing  this 
appropriation  bill  a  second  time. 

This  increase  in  appropriations  for  our 
leterans  medical  care  is  most  welcome. 
Even  at  this  late  date,  it  will  still  serve  to 
improve  the  care  which  we  have  a  deep 
obligation  to  provide  to  our  veterans  and 
ivhich  they  urgently  need.  I  urge  my  col- 
eagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
?ssential  matter  and  insuring  the  ac- 
tual expenditure  of  these  crucial  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
jiU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ng,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
tiavmg  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh',  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd>,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
L.^NDi.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
F^LBRicHT  > .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy',  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  McGeei.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Stevenson) 
ii-e  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ^Mr.  Magntjson)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doia- 
mcK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER  and  Mr.  Fanndj),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pbrcy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  are  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  >  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  1 .  as  follows : 


[No.  415  Leg.) 

TEAS— 75 

Atkei 

Orlffln 

Murphy 

Allen 

Gumey 

Muskle 

Allott 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

HoUings 

Pell 

Bible 

Hruaka 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hugbee 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Churrh 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

Miller 

Williams.  N.J. 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Moss 

NAYS— 1 
Young,  Ohio 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Bayh 

Pannln 

McGee 

Byrd.  Va. 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

Case 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Cook 

Harris 

Ruasell 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Domlntck 

Magniiiton 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  19830)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALXiOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  again  witnessed  the  out- 
standing advocacy  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  Once 


again  he  has  steered  this  highly  impor- 
tant appropriations  measure  to  over- 
whelming Senate  approval.  He  has  done 
so  with  the  same  outstanding  legislative 
skill  and  ability  that  have  characterized 
his  many  years  of  public  service.  This 
funding  measures  provides  vital  support 
for  our  many  housing  programs  and  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  assist  the 
cities  with  their  grave  and  pressing  prob- 
lems. Those  interests  could  not  have  a 
better  advocate  than  John  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  Senate. 

Joining  Senator  Pastore  was  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott).  His  strong  cooperation 
and  assistance  were  indispensable  to  this 
great  success  and  the  Senate  is  most 
grateful. 

Offering  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  were  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  P^lbright)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale),  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  They 
and  others  contributed  immensely  to  the 
high  level  of  the  debate.  They  and  others 
exhibited  their  own  strong  interests  in 
the  programs  funded  by  this  bill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1406,  H.R.  19590.  I  do  this  so  that  it 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  19590)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  nothing  done  on  this  bill  tonight, 
but  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender)  will  be 
prepared  to  make  the  opening  statement 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination reported  earlier  in  the  day  from 
the  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OP 
APPEALS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerard  D.  Reilly,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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imanimous  consent  that  the  Piesident  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ELIMINATION  OF  MULTIPLE  CUS- 
TOMS DUTIES  ON  HORSES  TEM- 
PORARILY EXPORTED  FOR  USE  IN 
RACING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  217,  H.R.  4239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (HJl.  4239)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  multiple  customs  duties 
in  the  case  of  horses  temporarily  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  racing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  5,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4239 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  im- 
portation of  certain  wild  animals,  and  to 
provide  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  cer- 
tain meat  and  meat  products",  approved  Au- 
gust 22,  1964  (Public  Law  88-482)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  106.20  (relating 
to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and 
sheep  (except  lambs) ) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  106.20  (relating  to  fresh,  chUled, 
or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except 
lambs)),  and  106.30  (relating  to  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  lamb  meat)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "725,400,000  pounds" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "738,400,000 
pounds". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each  cal- 
endar year  after  1969,  shall  also  estimate  and 
publish — 

"(3)  the  quantity  of  the  articles  specified 
In  item  106.30  of  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him 
piu-suant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  calendar 
year  as  the  average  annual  quantity  of  such 
articles  imported  during  the  years  1966 
through  1968,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  all  articles  described  in 
subsection  (a)  Imported  during  such  years, 
and 

"(4)  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar 
quarter  In  such  calendar  year,  the  quantity 


of  the  articles  specified  In  Item  106.30  of  such 
Schedxilea  which  (but  for  this  section)  would 
be  imported  in  such  calendar  year. 
In  applying  paragraph  (4)  for  the  second  or 
any  succeeding  calendar  quarter  In  any  cal- 
endar year,  actual  imports  for  the  preceding 
calendar  quarter  or  quarters  In  such  calendar 
year  shall  be  taken  into  account  to  the  ex- 
tent data  Is  available." 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  this  section" 
In  paragrt^h  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  this  paragraph"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  this  section" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  paragraph  (1)"; 

(3)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (3)  as  (4), 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  If  the  quantity  estimated  before  any 
calendar  quarter  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (4)  ex- 
ceeds the  quantity  estimated  by  him  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(3),  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  limit  the  quantity  of 
the  articles  specified  in  item  106.30  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  during  such  calendar 
year  to  the  quantity  estimated  for  such  cal- 
endar year  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  subsection   (b)(3).";  and 

"(4)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (4)  (as  renumbered)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  allocate  the  quantity  pro- 
claimed under  ptiragraph  (3).  and  any  In- 
crease In  such  quantity  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d).  among  supplying  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  shares  of  the  articles  specified  in 
item  106.30  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  which  such  countries  supplied 
to  the  United  States  market  during  a  rep- 
resentative period,  except  that  due  account 
may  be  given  to  special  factors  which  have 
affected  or  may  affect  the  trade  In  such  ar- 
ticles." 

(d)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "subsection  (a)"  in  para- 
graph (2)  the  following:  "(or  In  the  case  of  a 
proclamation  under  subsection  (c)(3),  the 
supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  specified  In 
Item  106.30  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States) ". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  after  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  urge  rejection 
of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  retuling  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  prevent  the  payment  of  multi- 
ple customs  duties  in  the  case  of  horses 
temporarily  exported  for  the  purpose  of 
racing,  and  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  quotas  on  lamb  meat." 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
VENE AT  10  A.M.  EVERY  DAY 
FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  the  hour  of  10  ajn.  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this 
week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    BELLMON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent,  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT  AND 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT,  1958— 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  H.R.  10634,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  in  order  to  exempt  cer- 
tain wages  and  salaries  for  income  tax 
purposes.  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
papers  are  not  here. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  action  on  the  conference  report  be 
withheld.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
particularly  Interested  in  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  space  program.  The 
post-Apollo  program — said  the  reusable 
space  shuttle  system  in  particular — has 
already  demonstrated  a  remarkable  po- 
tential for  international  support.  NASA's 
activities  sicquainting  other  countries 
with  the  opportunities  suid  benefits  of 
participation  in  the  develofwnent  of  a  re- 
usable space  transportation  system  have 
evoked  a  positive  response  that  would 
have  been  dlfQcult  to  predict  a  year  ago. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  NASA  that 
the  12-nation  European  Space  Confer- 
ence has  taken  a  numt>er  of  specific  steps 
to  bring  Europe  to  the  point  where  major 
commitments  to  post-Apollo  contribu- 
tions can  be  ccmsldered  and  undertaken: 
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They    have    established    a    full-time 
oflB  :e  in  Washington. 

Jhey  have  named  representatives  to 
technology    steering   committees 
both    the    shuttle    and    the    space 
ion. 

have  already  committed  several 
ion   dollars  for  independent  Euro- 
industrial  studies  of  post-Apollo 
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And  they  have  sent  to  the  United 
Ststes  a  ministerial-level  delegation, 
herded  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Sci- 
ence, to  determine  the  ground  rules  for 
possible  European  participation. 

proposition  which  the  nations  of 
ope  are  considering,  as  they  have  de- 
it  for  themselves  in  preliminarj-  dis- 
.  Is  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  next 
to  develop  elements  of  U.S.  post- 
systems.  This  proposition  has  cap- 
the  imaginations  of  European  gov- 
ents  and  industrial  communities, 
governments  of  Europe  are  consider- 
it  at  the  highest  levels  because  they 
both  the  technological  benefits 
helping  to  develop  a  reusable  space 
ion  system  and  the  signifl- 
of  such  a  system  for  doing  busi- 
in  space  in  the  future, 
f  hould  such  significant  European  par- 
patlon  materialize,  the  United  States 
gain  very  considerable  practical 
in  both  finance  and  technology, 
intangible  benefits  could  be  even 
in  terms  of  our  interest  in  the 
community  and  the  strength  of 
Western  system.  For  a  long  time  we 
■e  needed  programs  to  compelling  sig- 
cance  to  ourselves  and  to  our  part- 
.  The  space  transportation  system, 
its  strong  appeal  to  national  im- 
petetives,  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
'  Tie  questions  of  whether  and  how 
Eu  -ope  should  participate  are  difficult 
by  virtue  of  their  scope  and  complexity, 
ani  I  the  members  of  the  European  Space 
Co  iference  will  have  different  attitudes 
toward  them.  West  Germany.  France, 
anl  Belgium  are  together  leading  a  posi- 
tiv  !ly  oriented  group  into  further  dis- 
cu;  sions  with  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  i  state.  While  some  of  the  smaller  coun- 
triis  may  not  follow  them.  Italy.  Spain, 
Sw  tzerland.  and  the  Netherlands  have 
saip  that  they  fully  support  such  ex- 
efforts.  The  British,  who  may 
ha|e  the  greatest  difficulty  because  of 
ir  economic  situation,  have  neverthe- 
not  closed  the  door  to  participating 
post-Apollo.  They  are  assisting  in 
for  the  next  talks  with  the  De- 
of  State  and  NASA  and  they 
contributing  their  share  to  the  stud- 
of  post-Apollo  now  in  progress  in 
As  the  space  shuttle  program  in 
United  States  moves  forward,  the 
Aspects  for  participation  by  the  United 
should  improve  and  quite  likely 
fortify  the  already  positive  attitudes  of 
w4st  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 

considering    the   post-Apollo   pro- 
projects   before  us,  we  are  con- 
g  far  more  than  a  narrow  inter- 
We  are  considering  the  main  thrust 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
We  are  considering  an  approach 
commends  itself  strongly  to  other 
as  well  as  to  us  and  which  will 


have  increasing  leverage  in  bringing 
those  nations  together  with  us  in  com- 
mon purpose. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  NASA  and 
the  administration  are  to  be  commended 
for  aggressively  pursuing  the  goal  of  in- 
creased international  cooperation  in 
space.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate 
if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us.  Surely  such  action 
would  be  a  major — and  perhaps  irrev- 
ocable— setback  to  truly  meaningful  in- 
ternational participation  in  future  space 
programs.  I  intend  to  vote  against  such 
action. 
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THE  PROPOSED  ILLINOIS  STATE 
CX>NSTITUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  general  interest  in  many  States  in 
updating  antiquated  State  constitutions, 
I  wish  to  comment  in  the  Senate  today 
on  how  the  State  of  Illinois  is  facing  this 
situation. 

On  December  15,  the  citizens  of  Illinois 
will  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  a  proposed 
revision  to  their  100-year-old  State  con- 
stitution. The  new  constitution,  ham- 
mered out  over  a  period  of  9  months  by 
116  convention  delegates,  is  a  contem- 
porary, flexible  document  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  voters,  will  enable  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  carry  out  its  duties 
more  openly  and  eflBciently. 

The  proposed  document  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  old  one  of  1870. 
Where  the  latter  dealt  with  warehouses 
and  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
the  former  addresses  itself  to  such  con- 
temporary problems  as  pollution  and 
transportation.  For  example,  in  a  new 
and  special  section,  the  constitution 
states  that  "each  person  has  the  right 
to  a  healthful  environment"  and  adds 
that  "each  person  can  enforce  this  right 
against  any  party,  governmental  or  pri- 
vate, through  appropriate  legal  proceed- 
ings." And  elsewhere,  the  constitution 
declares  that  "public  transportation  is  an 
essential  public  purpose  for  which  public 
funds  can  be  expended."  Thus,  the  im- 
provement of  public  transportation  be- 
comes the  primary  concern  that  it  ought 
to  be. 

In  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial areas,  the  State  charter  sheds  the 
antiquated  and  adopts  the  innovative, 
and  in  so  doing  offers  hope  for  more 
honest,  responsive  and  streamlined  gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  executive  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  are  elected  as  a  team,  so  as  to 
increase  the  prospects  for  a  more  har- 
monious working  relationship  between 
the  State's  two  top  officials.  To  avoid 
having  State  ofQcials  swept  into  office  on 
the  coattails  of  a  presidential  candidate, 
elections  will  be  held  in  off-presidential 
years.  This  provision  will  also  insure  that 
State  issues  and  candidates  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve. 

In  the  legislative  area,  the  voters  will 
be  given  the  choice  between  retaining 
the  present  method  of  choosing  State 
Representatives:  that  is,  by  cumulative 
voting  in  multimember  districts,  or  aban- 
doning this  system  in  favor  of  electing 
the   177   members   from   single-member 


districts.  Because  of  the  highly  contro- 
versial aspect  of  this  issue,  the  conven- 
tion delegates  wisely  separated  it  from 
the  main  body  of  the  constitution,  so 
that  its  failure  will  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  the  failure  of  the  constitution. 
The  minimum  age  for  service  in  the  leg- 
islative body  is  lowered  to  21;  and  the 
number  of  State  senators  rises  from  58 
to  59. 

In  the  judicial  branch,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reduce  the  heavy  backlogs  In 
civil  cases,  so  that  the  courts  can  devote 
more  time  to  the  more  serious  cases.  This 
is  done  by  allowing  smaller  juries — no 
smaller  than  six — and  less  than  unani- 
mous verdicts — no  less  than  three-quar- 
ters majority — in  civil  c£ises.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  noteworthy  that  defendants 
in  Cook  County  courts  must  wait  longer 
than  the  defendants  of  any  other  State 
before  going  to  trial.  The  backlog  goes 
back  as  far  as  6  or  7  years. 

Two  alternative  methods  of  selecting 
judges  will  be  offered  to  the  voters.  They 
will  be  able  to  choose  between  abandon- 
ing the  present  system  of  electing 
judges — which  tends  to  reward  per- 
sonal popularity  and  party  loyalty 
rather  than  judicial  ability — in  favor  of 
having  judges  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, after  having  been  nominated  by  a 
bipartisan  committee  of  lawyers  and  lay- 
men. Again,  this  issue,  because  it  is  con- 
troversial, will  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
in  a  separate  ballot  rather  than  in  the 
main  body  of  the  constitution. 

The  education  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion broadens  the  aim  of  our  educational 
system  in  stating  that  "a  fundamental 
goal  of  the  people  of  the  State  is  the  edu- 
cational development  of  all  persons  to 
the  limits  of  their  capacities";  and  it 
shifts  the  burden  from  locally  levied 
property  taxes  to  a  statewide  income 
tax.  Henceforth  the  State  will  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  financing  the 
system  of  public  education.  And  by  mak- 
ing the  post  of  State  school  superinten- 
dent an  appointive  rather  than  an  elec- 
tive one,  the  State's  top  education  offi- 
cer is  freed  from  the  hazards  of  cam- 
paigning, and  allowed  to  devote  his  full 
energies  and  talents  to  his  job. 

The  most  outstanding  part  of  the  new 
constitution  is  its  bill  of  rights — hailed 
by  some  as  the  best  in  any  constitution  of 
the  50  States. 

During  a  period  when  the  country 
frequently  witnessed  the  mindless  and 
destructive  acts  of  a  fanatic  few.  Con- 
vention delegates  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  respond  in  an  equally  mindless 
fashion  by  weakening  or  taking  away 
those  fundamental  rights  belonging  to 
the  individual.  Indeed,  it  strengthened 
those  rights. 

A  right  until  now  guaranteed  only  by 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, the  right  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  was  added  to  the  constitution's 
due  process  clause  Only  a  few  States 
have  such  a  provision. 

To  the  clause  on  limitation  of  penalties 
after  conviction,  the  convention  added 
a  most  progressive  and  enlightened  pro- 
usion:  that  "all  penalties  shall  be  de- 
termined both  according  to  the  serious- 
ness of  tlie  offense  and  with  the  objective 
of  restoring  the  offender  to  useful  citizen- 
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ship."  Again,  the  State  of  Illinois  is  far 
ahead  of  most  oUiers. 

To  protect  against  the  encroachments 
of  big  brother,  the  convention  included, 
in  its  section  on  imreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  protection  against  "in- 
vasions of  privacy  or  interceptions  of 
communications  by  eavesdropping  de- 
vices or  other  means." 

The  right  to  remedy  and  justice  is 
strengthened  by  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "shall"  for  "ought  to"  in  "He  shall 
obtain  justice  by  law  freely,  completely, 
and  promptly." 

The  bill  of  rights  also  contains  a  far- 
reaching  provision  in  Its  antidiscrimina- 
tion clause — which  may  be  the  strongest 
of  any  provided  by  the  50  States.  This 
clause  clearly  states  that  "All  persons 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  free  from 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  ancestry  and  sex  in  the 
hiring  and  promotion  practices  of  any 
employer  or  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
property.  These  rights  are  enforceable 
without  action  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Rather  than  weakening  fundamental 
rights,  the  convention  reacted  to  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  of  today  by  stressing 
that  "These  blessing.s — those  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution — cannot  endure  un- 
less the  people  recognize  their  corre- 
sponding, individual  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities." 

And  instead  of  remaining  silent  on  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  the  day,  the 
delegates  chose  to  recognize  them  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and  to  ar- 
ticulate the  noble  aspirations  of  "elimi- 
nating poverty  and  inequality:  assuring 
legal,  social,  and  economic  justice:  and 
providing  opportunity  for  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  individual."  In  other 
words,  the  delegates  did  not  ignore  these 
problems — as  they  might  have — but 
chose  to  ask  the  best  of  the  citizens  of 
Illinois  in  attempting  to  solve  them. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  highlights 
found  in  the  main  body  of  the  constitu- 
tion. There  are,  however,  two  more  issues 
to  be  voted  upon  which  are  of  such  im- 
portance and  interest  to  me  that  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  them  at  least  briefly. 
These  two  issues  are:  First,  the  lowering 
of  the  voting  age  to  18:  and  second,  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

I  hope  the  voters  will  decide  in  favor  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Never  in 
our  history  have  our  youth  been  so  well- 
informed  politically  and  so  concerned 
about  the  eradication  of  social  injustices. 
I  believe  the  energies  and  aspirations  of 
our  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  should  be  channeled  into  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
wither  into  disinterest  and  cynicism.  In 
voting  on  this  issue,  I  hope  the  voters  wIU 
think  more  about  the  majority  or  re- 
sponsible, concerned  youth,  and  not 
about  the  destructive  and  irresponsible 
minority  who  receive  publicity  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  fourth  and  final  issue  to  be  voted 
on  separately  is  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  I  hope  this  penalty  will 
be  abolished.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
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that  the  death  penalty  acts  as  a  de- 
terrent to  crime,  this  pimishment  puts 
the  emphasis  on  revenge  rather  than 
rehabilitation.  More  often  than  not,  it 
is  the  poor  and  the  friendless  who  are 
condemned.  And  worst  of  all,  the  penalty 
is  obviously  irrevocable. 

The  proposed  State  constitution  of 
1970  is  a  well-thought-out.  progressive 
document  which  will  enable  our  State 
to  move  forward  in  an  enlightened  man- 
ner. At  the  same  time,  it  retains  the 
best  of  the  old  constitution  by  upholding 
our  best  traditions  and  reaffirming  our 
basic  belief  in  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  previous 
efforts  to  revise  our  constitution  have 
failed  because  of  indifference  or  apathy. 
I  am  especially  hopeful  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial niunber  of  voters  will  come  to 
the  polls  and  express  an  interest  in 
this  most  important  and  far-reaching 
proposal.  It  has  my  full  support  and  I 
hope  the  citizens  of  Illinois  will  endorse 
it  on  December  15. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendment  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Monioya,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Boggs.  and  Mr. 
Baker  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


CALENDAR  CALL  OF  UNOBJECTED- 
TO  ITEMS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
calendar  call  of  imobjected-to  items  may 
be  had  on  tomorrow  morning  prior  to 
recognition  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  Bellmon)  under  the  spe- 
cIelI  oi*cl6i* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(Gravel).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  91-405,  ap{>oInts  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


HIGHWAY  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  my  able  senior  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
19504. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
19504,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  Xvnce  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  and  that  the  language 
of  S.  4418,  as  it  passed  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1970.  be  substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  19504)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 8, 1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
the  Senate,  December  7.  1970: 

OVKSSEAa     PRTVATK     INVE8TMKNT     CORPOEATION 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Bowd  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  for  the 
terms  as  Indicated,  new  positions. 

For  a  term  of  1  year ; 

Robert  F.  Buck,  of  Washington. 

Clifford  H.  N.  Yee,  of  HawaU. 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Allle  C.  Pelder,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  (7o- 
lum.bla. 

Daniel  Parker,  of  Wisconsin. 

For  a  term  of  3  years: 

Gustav  M.  Hauser,  of  New  Tork. 

James  A.  Suffrldge.  of  Virginia. 

Bradford  Mills,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation;  new  position 

Herbert  Salzman,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation;  new  position. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  December  7,  1970: 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Gerard  t).  Rellly,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term  of 
years  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358. 
approved  July  29, 1970. 
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T]  le  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

R(  V.  J.  Renton  Hunter,  Bethel  Pente- 
costal Tabernacle,  Washington,  D.C., 
offeqed   the   following   prayer: 


Pj  ther. 


being  grateful  for  all  that  has 
from  You  to  build  and  bring  us  to 
ay,  we  offer  our  thanks  and  praise. 
:hough  a  simple  "Thank  You,  God" 
not  adequately  express  our  gratl- 
nor  begin  to  show  our  apprecia- 
yet  in  deepest  sincerity  we  say 
Think  You,  Lord;  thank  You,  God." 

invoke  the  blessing  of  Your  pres- 

in  this  Chamber  and  in  our  per- 

experlence. 

Gi^ant  that  the  deliberations,  and  de- 

of  this  day  be  marked  by  Your 

the  relationships  and  personal 

contActs  of  this  day  may  give  evidence 

Y(  ur  love;  the  burdens,  pressures,  and 

resp<insibilities  of  this  day  may  be  met  in 

strength. 

our  lives,  attitudes,  and  speech 

mt)dels  of  Your  grace  and  compassion. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Thb  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Jjumal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day,  December  3.  1970. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  that 
the  J  jurnal  be  read  in  full. 

Th  !  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal 0  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  De- 
cember 3,  1970. 
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P.^BLIAMENTABT    INQXTBT 


GROSS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
er.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

SPEAKER.   The  gentleman  wiU 
Jiis  parliamentary  inquiry. 
GROSS.  Is  there  something  in  the 
Jourr  al  of  the  proceedings  of  last  Thurs- 
ttat  needs  to  be  read  for  the  ediflca- 
the  Members  of  the  House? 
SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  able 
.'er  that  question, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 
w  his  demand  that  the  Journal 
in  full? 
RYAN.  No,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  request 
""e  Journal  be  read  in  full. 
SPEAKER.  The   Clerk  will  pro- 


the 


Clerk  continued  to  read  the  Jour- 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  De- 
r  3,  1970. 

ThdSPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  the 
Journil  as  read  will  stand  approved. 
The^e  was  no  objection. 


MISSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 

rrin^ton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

he    Senate    had    passed    without 

amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 

titles: 


1160.   An   act    to   amend    the   act   of 
I,   1960,  providing  for  the  establlah- 

)t  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  Na- 

1  'ark: 

3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
the  Interior  to  approve  an  agree- 
tered  Into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of 


(n 


MLiSlon  Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict. California,  and  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a 
water  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Reserva- 
tion: and  to  authorize  long-term  leases  of 
land  on  the    reservation;   and 

H.R.  13934.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  590)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  psissed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bUIs  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

H.R.  380.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  968); 

HJl.  2669.  An  act  to  amend  section  213(a) 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 
claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and 
certain  claims  of  Individuals; 

H.R.  15728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ejrten- 
slon  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  17755.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  7,  8,  9,  and  10  to  the 
bUl  (S.  368)  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and  as- 
sociated geothermal  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes."  and  that  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
numbered  4  to  the  above-entitled  bill 
with  an  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
numbered  5  to  the  above-entitled  bill 
with  an  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate 
disagrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  6  to  the 
above-entitled  bill  in  which  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested  to  the  fore- 
going action. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17755)  entitled  "An  act 
making  -appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes," 
asks  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Stenjos,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Pastorb,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Case,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-513,  appointed  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Javits  to  the  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  at  this  time 
will  recognize  Members  only  for  requests 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
1-minute  speeches  in  connection  with 
which  the  time  is  yielded  back. 


APPROPRIATIONS         COMMITTEE— 
PERMISSION      TO     HAVE      UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT    TONIGHT   TO   FILE   A 
CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON     H  R 
17923 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  17923)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  ON  THE 
BILL,  H.R.  19504,  TO  AUTHORIZE 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  CERTAIN  HIGH- 
WAYS IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
TITLE  23,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES.  AND 
RECONSIDERATION 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  bill  (H.R.  19504)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  laid 
on  the  table  and  the  bill  then  laid  on 
the  table,  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  this  request  is  being  made. 
What  is  the  reason  therefor? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  we  should 
not  have  vacated  the  House  number  and 
substituted  the  Senate  bill,  since  title  HI 
of  the  bUl  is  a  revenue  measure  and  must 
originate  In  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  engrossed  House  bill  (HJl.  19504) 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  29TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CIVIL 
AIR  PATROL 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
29th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  official  auxiliary  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  I  am  proud  to  be 
commanding  offlcer  of  the  CAP  Congres- 
sional Squadron  composed  of  more  than 
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30  Members  of  Congress  Including  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  served  as  a  frontline  of 
defense  for  the  continental  United 
States.  A  number  of  CAP  members  gave 
their  lives  while  engaged,  as  I  was  dur- 
ing this  period,  in  flying  coastal  patrol. 

Today  the  CAP  conducts  79  percent  of 
all  Air  Force  search-and-rescue  missions 
in  the  United  States  and  is  engaged  in 
a  youth  training  program  to  provide  our 
country  with  a  reserve  pool  of  qualified 
pilots  and  air  crews. 

I  am  proud  that  Lt.  Col.  Renton  Hun- 
ter, chaplain  of  the  Congressional  Squad- 
ron of  CAP,  offered  the  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  today's  session.  And  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americfins,  young  tind  old  alike, 
who  have  given  and  continue  to  give  of 
their  time  and  service  to  make  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  the  successful  program  it  con- 
tinues to  be. 


CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ullnois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  astounding  the  other 
day  that  a  Member  of  this  body  should 
react  to  the  Rules  Committee  action  on 
the  consumer  bill  by  making  a  personal 
attack  on  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  the 
President's  assistant  for  consumer  affairs. 

While  I  can  understand  that  our  col- 
league was  bitterly  disappointed  with  the 
committee's  action,  that  is  little  reason 
to  call  for  the  resignation  of  a  distin- 
guished public  servant  because  she  did 
not  lobby  or  pressure  the  Congress  for 
passage  of  the  consumer  bill. 

I  fear  that  our  viewpoint  is  becoming 
warped.  We  are  a  separate  and  equal 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  body 
charged  with  enacting  legislation  into 
law.  We  are  not  supposed  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  executive  branch  while  we 
are  discharging  this  function — yet  that 
is  exactly  what  is  implied  when  we  crit- 
icize the  executive  branch  for  not  pres- 
suring us  to  enact  legislation.  Is  the  Con- 
gress to  be  likened  to  a  spoiled  child  who 
wil  not  behave  without  a  spanking? 

It  is  always  tempting  to  look  for  scape- 
goats outside  of  Congress.  But  in  this 
case  there  Is  no  scapegoat.  When  the 
consumer  bill  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion failed  to  muster  the  supporters  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  bill  to  the  House 
floor. 

I  would  suggest  our  colleague  see  what 
he  can  do  to  make  his  legislation  accept- 
able and  not  attempt  to  pass  the  buck 
to  Mrs.  Knauer. 


North  Atlantic  Assembly  was  endorsed 
by  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  at  the 
Defense  Ministers'  meeting  last  week  in 
Brussels.  Under  the  proposal,  all  mili- 
tary personnel  and  vehicles  assigned  or 
earmarked  for  Alliance  purposes  would 
carry  the  NATO  four-pointed  star  in  ad- 
dition to  national  identification. 

Symbols  are  important,  and  up  to  now 
NATO  military  forces  have  lacked  a 
common  symbol.  Under  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  proposal,  which  I  initi- 
ated, all  personnel  actively  assigned  to 
NATO  or  designated  for  Alliance  pur- 
poses would  wear  a  small  patch  or  pin 
bearing  the  NATO  star. 

Otherwise,  uniforms  would  follow  the 
tradition  of  each  nation.  Likewise,  vehi- 
cles so  assigned  or  earmarked  would 
carry  a  decal  of  the  NATO  star  in  addi- 
tion to  national  markings.  The  insignia 
so  displayed  would  serve  a  valuable  pur- 
pose in  showing  visibly  the  link  among 
national  forces  besides  advertising  ef- 
fectively the  existence  of  the  Alliance. 

I  first  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
NATO  insignia  to  the  Military  Commit- 
tee of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in 
Brussels  in  1969.  My  resolution  on  this 
proposal  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
plenary  session,  unanimously  adopted, 
and  forwarded  for  consideration  by  the 
NATO  Council.  At  the  request  of  the 
Council,  Adm.  Sir  Nigel  Henderson, 
Chairman  of  the  NATO  Military  Com- 
mittee, circulated  the  proposal  to  mem- 
ber governments  for  reaction. 

On  September  24,  I  met  with  Admiral 
Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  U.8.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  explain  the  proposal. 
Admiral  Moorer  expressed  interest  and 
In  a  letter  reported  he  had  discussed  it 
with  military  leaders  in  Western  Europe. 


NATO    INSIGNIA    PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  NATO- 
Insignia  proposal  approved  by  the  1969 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  384) 


Abbltt 

Daddarlo 

Hanna 

Addabbo 

de  la  Garza 

Hastings 

Alexander 

Dent 

Hathaway 

Anderson, 

Dlggs 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Dlngell 

Helstoski 

Asplnall 

Dowdy 

Jarman 

Beal],  Md. 

Dwyer 

Kee 

Belcher 

EkI wards.  La. 

King 

Blai;gi 

Farbsteln 

Landgrebe 

Blanton 

Frledel 

Lennon 

Boiling 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Lowensteln 

Button 

Gilbert 

Lukens 

Clark 

Ooldwater 

McCarthy 

Clay 

Gray 

McKneally 

Cobelan 

Green,  Greg. 

McMUlan 

Collins,  Tex. 

O  rover 

MacGregor 

Conte 

Gubser 

Madden 

Culver 

Halpeni 

Mathlas 

Meskill 

Pollock 

Stuckey 

Mlkva 

Powell 

Sullivan 

Mlnshall 

Prever.  N.C. 

Symington 

Morton 

Purcell 

Thompson,  N.J 

Moss 

Rarlck 

Tleman 

Nichols 

Relfel 

Tunney 

G'Konskl 

Roe 

Wai<gonner 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ruudebush 

Waldle 

Gttlnger 

Rousselot 

Watts 

Pepper 

Sandman 

Welcker 

Pettis 

Scheuer 

Wiggins 

Pickle 

SUfTord 

Wold 

Poage 

SUnton 

Wydler 

Podell 

Stephens 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names^a 
quorum. 

Is  there  objection  to  dispensing  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  object 
to  dispensing  with  further  proceedings 
under  the  call. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  28.  not  voting  94, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  3851 

YEAS— 312 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
ABhbrook 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 


Camp 

Evans,  Colo. 

Carey 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Carney 

Fallon 

Carter 

Fascell 

Casey 

Pelghan 

Cederberg 

Flndley 

Celler 

Fish 

Chamberlain 

Fisher 

Chappell 

Flood 

Chlsholm 

Plowen 

Clancy 

Flynt 

Clark 

Foley 

Clausen, 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

DonH. 

Foreman 

Clawson,  Del 

Forsythe 

Cleveland 

Fountain 

Collier 

Frellnghuysen 

Colmer 

Frey 

Conable 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Cort>ett 

Puqua 

Corman 

Galiflanakls 

Coughim 

Garmatz 

Cramer 

Gaydos 

Crane 

Gettys 

Culver 

Gibbons 

Cunningham 

Goldwater 

Daniel,  Va. 

Gonzalez 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Goodllng 

Davis.  Ga. 

Grlffln 

Davis.  Wis. 

Griffltha 

Delaney 

Gross 

Del  len  back 

Gubser 

Denney 

Gude 

Dennis 

Hagan 

Derwinskl 

Haley 

Dickinson 

Hall 

DlngeU 

Hamilton 

Donohue 

Hammer- 

Dorn 

schmidt 

Downing 

Hanley 

Dulskl 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Duncan 

Harsha 

Edmondson 

Harvey 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hnttiaway 

Ellberg 

Hays 

Erlenborn 

Hubert 

Esch 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

ERhleman 

Henderson 
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bs 
'.an 


I  n 
Mar  ih 
Mailln 
Mat  iunaga 
Maj 
Ma\ 
Mee  Is 
Mel  her 
Mic  lel 
Mill  ;r.  Calif. 
Millar.  Ohio 
Mil 


ham 
n.  Calif. 
:on,  Calif. 


Bin 
Bro 
Bur 
Ola; 

Colifelan 
Con  yers 
Eck  lardt 
Edv  ards,  Calif, 
ord. 
William  D. 


Minlsh 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Welsen 

Nix 

OHara 

Ols^n 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Passman 

Patman 

Putten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Price,  Til. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid,  111. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rob  Ison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

.St  Germain 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

NAYS— 28 

Green.  Pa. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

Mink 

Nedzl 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 94 


Schmitz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkcs 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stas,'gers 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiaer.  Wis. 

Scratton 

Stubblefield 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Thompson,  N.J. 


Ablltt 
Adc  abbo 
Ale  ander 
Ant  erson, 

T  ^nn. 
Asp  nail 


ng 

1  Md. 
her 


a  !Sl 
Bla  iton 


ing 


Bra  ico 

Bui  ton 


1ns.  111. 
ins.  Tex. 


Con 

Daqdario 

de 

Dei 

De\lne 


er 

ari( 

Garza 


lg!8 
Dov  dy 


er 


Ed^  ards,  La. 
Far  }stetn 
Fra  ler 
Fri4del 

on.  Tenn. 
1  agher 


Pul 
Ga 
Gialmo 


Gilbert 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grover 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hsckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Kee 

King 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mathias 
Mesklll 
Mikva 
Mlnsball 
Monagan 
Morton 
Moss 
Nichols 
O  Konski 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Pepper 


Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Purcell 

Relfel 

Roe 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Sandman 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Ware 

Watu 

Weicker 

Wiggins 

Wydler 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHELAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea'  to  "nay. ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  This  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1972 
UNITED  NATION  CONFERENCE  ON 
HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  562)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  United 
States  should  actively  participate  in  the 
1972  United  Nations  Conference  on  Hu- 
man Environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  (Roll  No.  386) 

Abbltt  Pulton.  Tenn.  Pepper 

Addabbo  Gallagher  Pettis 

Ale.xander  Gibbons  Philbln 

Anderson,  Gilbert  Pickle 

Tenn.  Gray  Poage 

Aspinall  Green,  Oreg.  Pollock 

Bean.  Md.  Green.  Pa.  Powell 

Belcr.er  Grover  Preyer.  N.C. 

B-aggl  Halpern  Purcell 

Blanton  |  Hanna  Rees 

BoUin  Hansen,  Wash.   Relfel 

Brademas  Hastings  Roe 

Brasci  Heckler.  Mass.    Roudebush 

Button  Karth  Rousselot 

Collins,  111  Kee  Sandman 

Collins.  Tex.  King  Scheuer 

Colmer  Lennon  Smith.  Iowa 

Conte  Long,  La.  Stanton 

Cowger  Lukens  Stephens 

Cramer  McKneally  Stuckey 

Daddarlo  MacGregcr  Sullivan 

de  la  Garza  Mathias  Symington 

Dent  Mesklll  Thompson.  N.J. 

Dlggs  Mikva  Tlernan 

Dowdy  Minshall  Tunney 

Dwyer  Moorhead  Vander  Jagt 

Edwards.  La.  Morton  Waggonner 

Evans.  Colo.  Moss  Waldle 

Farbsteln  Nedzl  Watts 

Fascell  Nic'iols  Weicker 

Ford.  OKonskl  Wldnall 

William  D.  ONe.U.  Mass.  Wiggins 

Frascr  O'.tinger  Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Is  there  objection  to  dispensing  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call? 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Tlie  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoi-um  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the 
next  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


RELEASING  THE  CONDITIONS  IN  A 
DEED  WITH  RESPECT  TO  A  CER- 
TAIN PORTION  OF  THE  LAND 
HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  SALT 
LAKE  CITY   CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1366)  to 
release  the  conditions  in  a  deed  with 
respect  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  NAVAL  STORES 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7444) 
to  repeal  the  Naval  Stores  Act. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  19402) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  receive  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 19402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept,  receive,  hold, 
and  administer  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  real  and 
personal  property  made  unconditionally  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library  or  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  Its 
functions.  Conditional  gifts  may  be  accepted 
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and  used  in  accordance  with  their  provisions 
provided  that  no  gift  may  be  accepted  which 
is  conditioned  on  any  expenditure  not  to  be 
met  therefrom  or  from  the  income  thereof 
unless  such  expenditure  has  been  approved 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Any  gift  of  money  accepted  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  in  section  2, 
or  the  net  proceeds  from  the  liquidation  of 
any  other  property  so  accepted,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  Insurance  on  any  gift  property 
not  used  for  Its  restoration  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
credit  to  a  separate  account  and  shall  be 
disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GIVING  THE  CONSENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  THE  ADDITION  OF  LAND 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS,  AND 
CEDING  JURISDICTION  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS  OVER  A  CER- 
TAIN PARCEL  OR  TRACT  OF  LAND 
HERETOFORE  ACQUIRED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
FROM  THE  UNITED  MEXICAN 
STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8539) 
giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  ad- 
dition of  land  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  ceding  jurisdiction  to  the  State  of 
Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  heretofore  acquired  by  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  United 
Mexican  States. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  whether 
we  are  considering  Consent  Calendar 
No,  253  or  No.  254? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Consent  Calendar 
number  is  253. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  lying  adjacent  to  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States  of  America 
by  virtue  of  the  Convention  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  for  the  Solution  of  the  Prob- 
lem of  the  Chamlzal,  signed  August  29,  1963. 
is  declared  to  have  become  a  geographical 
part  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  shall  be  under 
the  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  said 


State,  without   afifecting   the  ownership  of 
said  land. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2  after  line  3,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 2  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  addition  of  land  and  the  ced- 
ing of  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  of  Texas 
shall  take  effect  upon  acceptance  by  the 
State  of  Texas." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  for  the  approval  of  H.R.  8539,  a 
measure  which  is  highly  important  to 
complete  the  orderly  transfer  of  a  small 
parcel  of  land — 193  acres — from  the 
United  Mexican  States  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  1963,  the  United  States  concluded 
with  Mexico  the  historic  Chamizal 
Treaty,  which  settled  a  century-old  dis- 
pute over  the  international  boundary, 
which  had  been  affected  by  changes  in 
the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  set- 
tlement of  that  dispute  involved  transfers 
of  land  both  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  193  acres  received  from  Mex- 
ico is  surrounded  entirely  by  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  except  along  the  new  boundary 
where  it  borders  Mexico.  However,  at- 
torneys for  the  city  of  El  Paso  and  for 
the  International  Boundary  Commission, 
United  States,  and  Mexico,  requested 
that  I  introduce  this  legislation  to  re- 
move any  doubts  as  to  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Texas 
over  the  newly  acquired  territory. 

The  precedent  for  such  necessity  was 
found  in  the  act  of  February  6,  1940  (54 
Stat.  21),  which  was  enacted  in  connec- 
tion with  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  under  the  convention 
of  February  1.  1933.  My  bill  is  patterned 
after  the  1940  act.  The  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General,  quoted  in  the  report, 
cites  two  other  precedents  for  this  type 
of  legislation. 

The  State  of  Texas,  also  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  clarifying  legislation  as 
to  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over 
the  area,  has  passed  its  own  legislation 
accepting  the  area  as  a  geographical  part 
of  the  State  of  Texas  and  under  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  that  State. 
The  State  Legislature  of  Texas  approved 
Senate  bill  571  of  the  61st  legislature,  and 
it  was  signed  into  law  June  12,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials feel  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  orderly  development 
of  the  border  area  at  El  Paso.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  extensive  border 
crossing  facilities  in  the  area:  The  El 
Paso  Independent  School  District  has 
laid  plans  for  developing  a  large  high 
school-vocational  school  in  the  area,  and 
this  Congress  approved,  in  1966,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Chamizal  National 
Memorial  on  55  acres  of  the  land,  under 
legislation  which  I  introduced. 

It  is  highly  important  that  none  of 
these  projects  be  delayed  through  any 
legal  doubts  of  the  sovereignty  over  the 
area  Involved.  This  legislation  will  assure 
that,  without  affecting  ownership  of  any 
of  the  land  involved,  it  will  be  legally  a 
geographical  part  of  the  city  of  El  Paso, 


the  county  of  El  Paso,  and  the  State  of 
Texas. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  this  body  to  the  approval 
of  H.R.  8539. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1079)  con- 
senting to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact,  enacting  the  same  into  law 
thereby  making  the  United  States  a  sig- 
natory party;  making  certain  reserva- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kastenmeier). 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
cost  of  this  bill  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  $233,000  for  fiscal  year  1971? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  would  infonn 
the  gentleman  "no,"  but  it  possibly  could 
if  the  Congress  authorized  an  additional 
$175,000  as  a  part  of  the  negotiated  Fed- 
eral share  of  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  only  authorized  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  sum  of  $58,000  for 
support  of  the  office  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's inember  delegate  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  the  report, 
though  the  estimates  are  different,  it  is 
said  that  the  I>elaware  Basin  compact 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
fiscal  year  1971  totals  $233,000.  I  do  not 
understand  the  use  of  the  figure  $233,000 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr,  BLASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  say  that  figure 
is  used  for  comparative  purposes.  It  is 
the  only  other  Commission  which  re- 
sembles the  one  to  which  we  give  con- 
sent herein.  In  that  Commission  the  of- 
fice of  the  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  Delaware  compact  Is 
presently  authorized  $58,000  for  support 
of  him  and  his  office,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  further  negotiated  with 
the  compacting  States  the  sum  of  $175,- 
000  as  its  share  In  supporting  the  Com- 
mission's operations.  But  this  has  not 
been  authorized  for  the  Susequehanna 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  one  final  question. 
What  are  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  contributing? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Presumably  fol- 
lowing the  formula  of  the  Delaware 
Basin  compact  their  share  of  expenses 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
States;  namely,  $175,000  In  that 
connection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  three  States  pro- 
viding any  money  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Well,  they  would 
not  provide  any  money  until  this  is  en- 
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acted  into  law;  that  is  to  say.  until  the 
compact  commission  is  created,  at  whicri 
tine  the  United  States  will  negotiate 
wi  h  the  other  members  for  an  exact 
an:ount  of  the  share  of  participation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  there  is  an  esti- 
mste  of  possible  cost  to  the  Federal 
Gc'.ernment.  but  nowhere  do  I  find  any 
estimate  of  the  cost  in  total  or  sepa- 
rately for  the  States  involved,  I  say  to 
th<    gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  We  do  know 
thi.t  for  the  Delaware  compact  the  U.S. 
Gcvernment  would  pay  on  the  order  of 
24  or  25  percent,  and  the  remainder  for 
su]  )port  of  the  commission  would  be  the 
shi  ire  of  other  parties. 

]  Ir.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
bel  ore  the  House  is  to  bring  the  Federal 
Gcvernment  into  partnership  with  the 
StJ.tes  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
M2  ryland  in  a  compact  to  form  a  Sus- 
qu  thanna  River  Basin  Commission.  The 
conmission  will  be  responsible  for  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  water  re- 
soi  irces  plan  for  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin,  an  area  comprising  parts  of  the 
th]  ee  States  m  which  more  than  3  mil- 
lio  1  persons  reside 

'  The  commission  would  be  composed  of 
th(  Governors  of  the  three  States,  or 
their  representatives,  and  a  Federal 
member  appointed  by  the  President, 
each  having  equal  voting  power.  Alter- 
na  :es  are  provided  for  each  member.  The 
compact  was  enacted  into  law  by  New 
Yc  rk  and  Maiyland  in  1967  and  by  Penn- 
sylirania  in  1968. 

The  principal  precedent  for  this  type 
of  legislation — where  the  United  States 
its  ;lf  joined  in  a  compact  with  States — 
is  Public  Law  87-328  by  which,  in  1961, 
Ccigress  consented  to,  and  the  United 
St  ites  joined,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
conpact  That  compact  has  been  de- 
sciibed  to  the  subcommittee  as  most 
successful. 

►lodeled  upon  this  precedent,  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
wculd,  in  formulating  a  comprehensive 
water  resources  plan,  perform  the  fol- 
lo\dng  functions: 

^Coordinated  planning  for  flood  con- 
trol; 

Conservation  and  development  of  sur- 
f  a  :e  and  ground  water  supplies ; 

development  of  supplies  for  municipal, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  uses; 

Development  of  water-based  recrea- 
ticn; 

'romotion  of  water  pollution  control; 

•"ish  and  wildlife  propagation; 

Promotion  of  sound  forestry  practices 
and  related  soU  conservation; 

Development  of  hydroelectric  power 
potentialities;  and 

Dther  activities  related  to  the  conser- 
vabion  and  development  of  water  and 
re  ated  land  resources. 

Under  the  compact,  Federal  funds 
w(iuld  be  subject  to  separate  congres- 
si<  nal  approval — reservation  (a).  Pur- 
th;r  protection  of  the  Federal  interest 
Is  found  in  provisions  reserving  to  the 
Ccng'i-esfi  the  power  to  withdraw  the 
United  States  from  the  compact  at  any 
tuie  and  In  the  reservation  to  the  Pres- 
ide jnt  of  the  power  to  delete  elements  of 
th  B  plan  when  required  in  the  public  In- 
te  ■est.  What  is  more,  the  compact  con- 
ta  ns  a  mandatory  requirement  for  pub- 


lic hearings  at   various  stages  of  the 
commission's  work. 

The  administration's  support  of  the 
proposed  compact  was  manifested  in  an 
official  statement  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hickel  on  April  14,  1970.  Mr. 
Hickel's  successor,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Morton)  ,  is  the  principal 
author  of  House  Joint  Resolution  382, 
which  was  identical  to  S.  1079  as 
introduced. 

In  extensive  negotiations  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  party  States  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Water  Resoiu-ces 
Coimcil  representing  Federal  agencies 
on  the  other,  all  disagreements  were 
narrowed  down  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  autonomy  of  regulatory  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  the  event  of 
disagreement  with  the  commission.  As 
amended  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  makes 
clear  that  reservation  (w)  is  not  to  be 
construed  "to  permit  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  or  to 
endanger  their  quality  without  approval 
pursuant  to  the  compact."  The  intent  of 
the  Senate  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee adopts  is  to  clarify  that  in  possible 
areas  of  conflict  with  individual  Federal 
agencies  over  matters  relating  to  water 
use  and  quality,  the  commission  is  to 
retain  final  authority.  A  conforming 
amendment  for  the  same  purpose  was 
also  adopted  in  reservation  (r).  The  re- 
sult of  these  amendments  is  to  grant  the 
commission  the  same  authority  as  was 
granted  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission. 

This  committee  held  public  hearings 
on  a  number  of  House  bills  identical  with 
S.  1079  as  introduced,  on  June  4  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1970.  On  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ord made  at  the  hearings  (hearings  on 
H.J.  Res.  381  et  al.,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
Ser.  No.  31,  Jime  4  and  September  30, 
1970,  Sub.  No.  3,  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary), the  committee  finds  merit  in 
the  legislation  as  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  recommends  its  enactment  by  the 
House. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation will  be  on  the  order  of  5233,000. 
of  which  $58,000  per  annum  would  be  for 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  member  and  on  the 
order  of  $175,000  per  annum  would  reflect 
the  negotiated  Federal  share  of  expenses 
of  the  commission. 

Reports  received  from  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
published  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
Essentially,  the  position  of  the  Federal 
agencies  has  been  that  they  approve  the 
legislation  subject  to  the  adoption  of 
satisfactory  reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  S.  1079,  a  bill  consenting  to 
the  Susquehaima  River  Basin  compact; 
enacting  the  same  Into  law  and  making 
the  United  States  a  signatory  party 
thereto. 

For  background  purpases,  let  me  say 
that  on  February  5,  1969,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  380.  This  resolu- 
tion was  Identical  with  the  bill  now  before 
you  with  the  exception  of  certain  com- 


mittee amendments  which  I  shall  discuss 
in  a  moment.  I  might  state  at  this  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Mr.  Celler,  intro- 
duced an  identical  resolution  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee where  hearings  were  held  on  June  4, 
1970. 

On  February  19, 1969,  our  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  other  body,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
identical  legislation  together  with  all  of 
the  other  Senators  from  the  three  Sus- 
queharma  River  Basin  States.  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  June  23  and  August  19  and  20, 
1970,  with  the  resulting  passage  of  S. 
1079  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  October  14. 
1970. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee where  action  was  first  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  «Mr. 
Kastenmeier  I .  The  bill,  having  been  fa- 
vorably considered,  was  then  referred  to 
the  full  committee  from  which  it  was 
reported  unanimously. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  1079  let  me  recount  some  personal 
history  of  the  role  I  have  played  relative 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  On 
September  12,  1950,  I  introduced  H.R. 
9724,  the  first  piece  of  legislation  spe- 
cifically related  to  the  creation  of  a  Sus- 
quehanna Waterway  Conamission.  In- 
cluding the  measure  presently  under 
consideration,  I  have  introduced  over  the 
last  20  years  11  bills  directly  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  commission 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  devel- 
oping the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 

In  1961,  I  sponsored  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  create  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up 
a  comprehensive  plan  relative  to  fiood 
control,  navigation,  water  supply,  recre- 
ation, and  pollution  abatement,  within 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  This 
committee  was  created  in  August  of 
1962,  and  the  study  got  underway  in  1963 
with  the  formation  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Study  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. The  Basin  Study  Committee  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partments of  Agriculture;  the  Army; 
Commerce;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Interior;  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; the  States  of  New  York  and 
Maryland;  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  many  as  100  profes- 
sional workers  in  the  varjo'js  Federal  and 
State  organizations  were  employed:  en- 
gineers, economists,  geologists,  geogra- 
phers, ecologists,  recreation  specialists, 
fish  and  wildlife  experts,  and  others. 

They  collected  and  evaluated  a  vast 
amount  of  data  and,  based  on  their  eval- 
uations and  projections  of  the  basin's 
future  population,  determined  the  basin's 
short-range  and  long-range  water  re- 
source requirements.  They  looked,  too, 
into  land  use  and  management  which 
must  be  tied  Into  any  plan  of  water  use 
and  development. 

Diu-ing  the  study,  residents  of  the 
basin  were  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
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planning  process.  In  1963,  a  series  of 
seven  public  hearings  were  held  through- 
out the  basin  to  determine  from  its  resi- 
dents the  basin's  needs  and  problem 
areas.Twelve  general  meetings  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  were  open  to  the 
public.  Local  planning  groups  were 
brought  into  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess in  its  early  stages.  During  the  late 
spring  of  1969,  nine  public  forums  were 
held  in  the  basin.  Many  basin  residents, 
as  well  as  many  professional  local  plan- 
ners, participated  in  these  various 
meetings. 

The  measure  presently  before  you  has 
already  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  all  three  basin  States.  Maryland  gave 
its  approval  on  April  21,  1967;  New  York 
on  May  2,  1967;  and  Pennsylvania  on 
July  17,  1958.  Also,  the  Susquehaima 
River  Basin  compact  was  formally  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration  with  an 
official  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior on  April  14,  1970. 

Before  going  into  the  provisions  of  the 
compact,  let  me  say  that  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Chairman  Celler  repre- 
sents the  view  of  most  of  the  New  York 
delegation.  My  resolution  represents  the 
view  of  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation, and  my  distinguished  colleague, 
from  the  Eastern  Shore,  Mr.  Morton  of 
Maryland,  has  introduced  identical  legis- 
lation with  the  support  and  approval  of 
most  of  the  Maryland  delegation. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  drains 
an  area  of  27,500  square  miles — 6,300  in 
New  York,  20,900  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
300  in  Maryland.  The  basin  extends  from 
east  to  west  160  miles  and  from  north 
to  south  for  225  rniles.  The  average  flow 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  throughout 
the  year  is  25  billion  gallons  per  day.  This 
flow,  however,  is  far  from  constant.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  records  have  been  kept, 
it  has  varied  from  a  low  of  1  billion  gsil- 
lons  per  day  in  September  1932,  to  a 
high  of  536  billion  gallons  per  day — 830,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second — at  the  time  of 
the  great  flood  of  1936.  It  is  significant 
that  80  percent  of  the  fresh  water  that 
fiows  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  comes  from 
the  Susquehanna,  which  enters  the  bay 
near  its  head  at  Havre  de  Grace,  It  is 
important  to  note  that  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  ecology  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
is  dependent  upon  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Susquehaima  River. 

The  compact  we  are  considering  today 
is  not  an  altogether  new  concept;  in  fact, 
it  is  very  similar  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1961.  The  two  compacts  differ  only 
in  substantive  respects,  with  the  Susque- 
hanna compact  being  more  explicit  in 
empowering  the  commission  to  promote 
proper  water  resources,  land  use,  and 
management  requirements. 

When  I  testified  before  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiERS  subcommittee  I  stated: 

The  major  substantive  articles  of  the  com- 
pact deal  with  water  supply,  water  quality 
management  and  control,  flood  protection, 
watershed  management,  recreation,  hydro- 
electric power  and  severe  water  shortage 
situations. 

I  might  note  here  that  the  compact 
also  deals  with  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  scenic  values  and  his- 


torical and  cultural  sites.  One  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  the  Congress 
today  is  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
the  environmental  and  ecological  prob- 
lems presently  existing  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  our  great  Nation. 
With  the  enactment  of  S.  1079  we  can  go 
a  long  way  in  solving  this  problem. 

Let  me  now  discuss,  from  a  more  de- 
tailed point  of  view,  the  major  provisions 
of  this  compact.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
top  level  commission  to  be  composed  of 
a  Federal  member  appointed  by  the 
President,  together  with  the  Governors 
of  the  three  basin  States  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. This  commission  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hens.ve.  coordinated  plan  relative  to  the 
immediate  and  long-range  development 
of  water  resources  and  related  land  use 
within  the  basin:  as  well  as  the  added 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  developed,  thereby 
guaranteeing  not  only  a  coordinated  plan 
but  also  the  orderly  implementation  of 
the  plan.  Each  member  of  the  commis- 
sion will  have  an  equal  vote  and  an 
alternate  appointee  for  each  member  is 
authorized  to  serve,  when  necessary,  in 
the  place  of  tiie  primary  appointee.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  act  as  the 
local  sponsor  for  shared  fimding  of 
projects  which  overlap  State  boundaries. 
Where  Federal  funds  are  involved,  each 
project  will  be  subjected  to  separate 
congressional  approval  both  as  to  project 
authorization  and  project  appropriation. 
No  project  can  be  substantially  altered 
once  congressional  approval  is  granted 
unless  the  Congress  concurs.  Specific 
provision  is  made  for  public  hearings  in 
order  that  local  citizen  interest  is  safe- 
guarded. 

Although  the  compact  establishes  the 
commission  for  a  period  of  100  years, 
reservation  is  provided  for  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  compact  at  any  time. 

Two  substantive  amendments  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  are  presently  Included  in  the 
compact.  The  first  deals  with  the  role 
of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  where 
possible  areas  of  conflict  might  arise 
between  the  conmilssion  and  an  indi- 
vidual agency  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  water  use  and  quality.  The 
net  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  vest 
final  authority  in  the  commission  in 
order  that  it  may  effectively  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  compact  relative 
to  comprehensive  planning — this  lan- 
guage is  refiected  in  section  2,  paragraph 
W,  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  other  amendment 
is  to  clarify  the  point  that  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  in  section  3. 
paragraph  B.  is  to  cover  only  the  .salary 
and  operational  expenses  of  the  Federal 
member  and  his  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  point 
out  that  the  Susquehanna  Basin  is  rela- 
tively undeveloped  when  compared  to 
the  great  and  rapidly  growing  urban 
complexes  that  surround  it.  The  de- 
mands on  the  basin  are  increasing  daily, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  population 
within  the  basin  alone  will  increase 
threefold  in  the  next  50  years. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  enhance  the  economic  develop- 


ment of  the  great  Northeast  but,  in  ad- 
dition, with  prudent  conservation  and 
farsighted  development,  we  can  Improve 
our  own  quality  of  living.  I  stand  here 
with  pride  in  the  role  I  have  played  In 
developing  the  necessary  background 
prerequisite  to  bringing  this  measure  be- 
fore you  today,  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
take  favorable  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1079. 

This  legislation  would  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  partnership  with 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Marj'land  in  a  formal  compact  in  or- 
der to  form  a  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  to  facilitate  Federal -State, 
interstate,  and  interagency  cooperation 
in  comprehensive  water  resources  plan- 
ning for  the  basin. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compact,  the 
commission  .s  directed  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  immediate  and 
long-range  development  and  use  of  the 
v/ater  resources  of  the  basin.  Consistent 
with  the  plan,  it  is  to  draft  a  water  re- 
sources program  which  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  water  resources  needs  of 
the  area  and  of  existing  and  proposed 
projects  required  to  meet  such  needs.  The 
plan  and  program  are  to  cover  such  mat- 
ters as  water  supply,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  scenic  and  historical  sites. 
hydroelectric  power  and  withdrawals 
and  diversions  in  protected  areas  and 
during  emergencies. 

It  is  intended — indeed  it  is*provided 
expressly — that  the  commission  may 
fimction  as  an  operating  agency.  It  may 
do  so,  however,  only  if  the  project  it  pro- 
poses to  operate  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  comprehensive  plan  and 
no  other  agency  is  able  or  willing  to  act. 
The  commitment  of  Federal  funds  for 
any  project  is.  of  course,  subject  to  au- 
thorizatioi  and  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  commission  would  be  composed  of 
a  Federal  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Governors  of  the  three 
basin  States.  Each  member  would  have 
equal  voting  power.  Every  action  of  the 
Commission  would  require  approval  by 
three  members,  and  this  would  have  to 
include  the  vote  of  the  Federal  member 
in  certain  instances  where  Federal  in- 
terests would  be  affected. 

A  number  of  reservations  are  append- 
ed in  section  2  in  order  that  various  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government,  as  a 
participant  in  the  compact,  are  pro- 
tected. During  lengthy  negotiations  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  party  States, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  representing  the  affected 
Federal  agencies,  on  the  other,  agree- 
ment over  the  wording  of  these  reserva- 
tions was  reached  on  all  issues  except  for 
the  question  of  what  would  happen  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  or 
of  interpretation  between  the  conmils- 
sion  and  a  particular  Federal  agency. 

Both  In  the  other  body  and  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  this  conflict  was  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  commission  for  the 
simple  reason  that  otherwise  the  com- 
mission would  not  be  able  to  adequately 
draft  and  implement  Its  comprehensive 
plan.  If  any  agency — whether  on  the 
Federal  or  State  level — could  authorize 
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projects  in  the  basin  area  in  violation  of 
commission's    comprehensive    plan, 
entire  purpose  of  the  compact  would 
indermined. 

:  f  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ad  1  a  personal  note.  As  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
syl/ania,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  this 
riv  ?r.  I,  like  all  Pennsylvanians,  regard 
th<  Susqueharma  River  as  one  of  our 
mc  st  priceless  assets.  It  is  a  river  of  great 
na  lu-al  beauty  winding  through  serene 
valleys  flanked  by  wooded  mountain 
rldjes. 

"  ret  the  maintenance  of  the  ecology  of 
th(  Susquehanna  Basin  must  not  be 
tal  en  for  granted.  The  ample  supply  of 
wa;er  in  the  basin  has  become  increas- 
ingly attractive  to  industry.  Industrial 
and  domestic  pollution  of  the  river  has 
be(  n  increasing  as  population  grows.  The 
caracity  of  the  streams  in  the  basin  to 
pulfy  themselves  has  been  exceeded  in 
many  places.  In  fact,  some  water  users 
mLst  take  water  from  streams  loaded 
wit  h  untreated  or  partially  treated  sew- 
age efiSuent. 

'■Tie  Susquehanna  is  the  last  major 
relutively  imdeveloped  river  in  this  part 
of  )ur  coimtry.  As  a  representative  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  three-quarters  of  the  Susquehan- 
Basin  is  located,  I  very  strongly  be- 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  act  now 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Su  quehanna  and  protect  It  from  the 
pollution  and  desecration  of  the  land- 
that  inevitably  accompany  eco- 
notiic  development.  We  in  Pennsylvania 
wa  It  to  see  the  Susquehanna  Basin  de- 
velpped,  but  we  want  it  to  remain  beau- 
as  well.  Only  through  comprehen- 
siv*  planning  as  envisioned  under  the 
prqposed  compact  can  this  be  done, 
therefore  urge  the  approval  of  S. 
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LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  support  of  S.  1079.  providing  con- 
gressional consent  to  the  Susquehanna 
er  Basin  compact.  As  one  of  the 
,  I  commend  my  able  colleague 
Wisconsin  fMr.  Kasteitmeier)  .  for 
skill  in  guiding  this  compact  through 
and  my  most  distinguished 
eague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Fl(>od)  ,  for  whom  the  bill  is  the  fruition 
years  of  effort. 
Susquehanna  is  one  of  the  great 
rs  of  America,  and  the  last  part  of  Its 
journey  is  through  Maryland,  where 
Empties  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
the  Susquehanna  River  flow  aver- 
25  billion  gallons  per  day,  and  sup- 
80  percent  of  the  fresh  water  which 
s  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
he  Chesapeake  Bay  is  Maryland's 
moft  important  natural  resources  and 
one  of  the  great  estuaries  of  the 
woild.  Section  14.1  of  the  compact  gives 
speplal  attention  to  the  relationship  of 
Susquehanna  to  the  Chesapeake. 
Over  the  next  50  years  the  population 
he  Susquehanna  River  Basin  is  ex- 
;ed  to  increase  from  3.5  million  to  9 
million.  One  of  the  smaller  counties  In 
basin  area  is  Harford  Coimty  in  my 
district,  which  already  gets  about  2  mil- 
out  of  every  14  million  gallons  of 
waler  per  day  from  the  Susquehanna. 
Re(  reational  uses  of  the  Susquehanna — 
boating,  water  skiing,  sailing,  and  fish- 
ing—are   very    important    to    my    con- 
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stituents,  and  most  of  all  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
river's  flow.  Proper  estuary  management 
is  necessary  so  that  fish  and  other  marine 
life  have  the  proper  mixture  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  in  which  to  spawn :  and  so  that 
I.Iaryland  will  have  an  adequate  water 
supply.  Assuring  water  supply  requires 
tieatment  of  industrial  and  municipal 
wastes  in  upstream  communities  and 
water  storage  if  water  is  diverted  up- 
stream for  municipal  and  industrial  use. 

Thus  the  compact's  value  to  Maryland 
is  to  give  our  State  a  voice  in  policies 
that  affect  the  management  of  the  river's 
resources  upstream  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York. 

Tills  year's  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
study  was  completed  by  the  coordinat- 
ing committee.  This  study  provides  a 
plan  for  effective  use  of  the  river's  water 
resources  over  the  next  10  years.  The 
plan  includes  the  types  of  projects  that 
the  compact  commission  wUl  have  the 
power  to  manage  and  coordinate  in  water 
resource  planning  and  management. 
These  projects  are  as  follows:  Waste 
treatment  facihties,  coal  mine  drainage, 
multipurpose  reservoir  construction, 
flood  control,  flood  plain  management, 
upstream  watershed  projects,  dam  con- 
struction, ground  water  development, 
pipeline  and  small  reservoir  construc- 
tion, stream  management,  land  treat- 
ment, and  streambank  stabilization 
projects.  I  hope  that  the  compact  com- 
missioners will  give  serious  consideration 
to  all  the  committee's  proposals. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  other  powers  the  compact 
commissioners  will  have — the  power  to 
establish  and  enforce  minlmimi  water 
quality  standards  with  the  States  main- 
taining the  right  to  set  higher  stand- 
ards— the  power  to  serve  as  the  local 
sponsor  on  a  Federal  project  so  that  the 
commissioners  and  the  Federal  agency 
involved  can  handle  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  project — and  the 
power  to  initiate  a  project,  such  as  a 
sewage  treatment  plant,  if  a  municipal- 
ity falls  to  propose  one.  In  this  case  the 
commissioners  would  probably  present 
the  general  plan  for  the  plant  and  then 
act  as  consultants  to  the  municipality 
on  budget  planning,  writing  contract 
specifications,  and  supervising  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove S.  1079.  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  compact. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Representative  of  a  district  which  in- 
cludes much  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Valley,  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  S.  1079,  the  Susqueharma  River 
Basin  compact. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  is  the 
last  major  relatively  undeveloped  river 
basin  in  the  Nation's  Northeast  Middle 
Atlantic  region.  More  than  3  million  peo- 
ple live  within  the  basin  complex  itself, 
and  tens  of  millions  more  within  a  few 
hunderd  miles. 

Further  development  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  is  certain.  What  the  people 
seek  is  the  opportunity  to  avoid  the  im- 
fortunate,  long-range  consequences  of 
unplanned,  duplicating  development. 
This  opportimity  is  offered  by  the  pro- 
posal now  under  consideration. 


The  responsibilities  of  the  commission 
to  be  established  by  the  compact  are 
broad.  The  public  safeguards,  including 
mandatory  public  hearings,  are  great.  Al- 
though S.  1079  authorizes  the  commis- 
sion for  an  initial  period  of  100  years,  the 
right  is  reserved  for  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  compact  at  any  time. 

This  general  approach  has  worked  well 
for  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact, 
approved  by  Congress  in  1961.  The  people 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  now  re- 
spectfully request  this  same  vital  oppor- 
tunity for  sensible  development  of  our 
great  river. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  consenting  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna compact.  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  members  of  Subcommittee 
No.  3,  for  their  work  on  this  forward- 
looking  legislation,  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  preserving  our  environment.  The 
legislation  will  join  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  States  of  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  in  a  compact  to 
form  a  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. The  commission  will  be  a  bold 
new  joint  venture  to  manage  the  great 
water  resources  of  the  Susquehanna 
Basin  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  held  hearings  last  summer  on  a 
series  of  questions  of  development  of  the 
Potomac  estuary.  All  of  us  were  im- 
pressed by  the  difficulties  of  achieving 
sound  management  of  this  water  re- 
source through  piecemeal  decisions  by 
numerous  jurisdictions  and  agencies. 
Coordinating  and  planning  bodies  such 
as  the  Susquehanna  Commission  can  do 
much  to  anticipate  resource  development 
problems  and  to  deal  with  them  in  a  man- 
ner that  serves  the  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

From  the  standpoint  of  my  own  State 
of  Maryland,  there  is  a  great  deal  at 
stake  in  this  legislation.  The  use  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  directly  affect  the 
ecology  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  About 
80  percent  of  the  fresh  water  supply  in 
the  upper  bay  comes  from  the  Susque- 
hanna. This  flow  has  a  profound  effect 
on  the  fish  and  other  marine  life  that 
make  the  Chesapeake  Bay  a  major  com- 
mercial and  recreational  resource  in  our 
State. 

The  degree  of  pollution,  nutrient  en- 
richment, with  possible  eutrophication, 
diversions  of  fresh  water,  and  thermal 
change  that  occur  in  the  Susqueharma 
could  have  a  disastrous  impact  on  the 
sensitive  ecological  balance  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  rockfish  or  striped  bass, 
a  prime  commerial  and  sport  fish,  and 
the  obnoxious  jellyfish  are  cases  in  point. 
The  upper  Chesapeake  Bay  is  the 
greatest  spawning  ground  in  the  world 
for  the  rock,  and  its  spawning  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  several  of  the  fac- 
tors mentioned  above.  Deeper  infestation 
of  bay  beaches  by  jellyfish  is  another 
danger  caused  by  diversion  of  fresh  water 
from  the  Susquehanna  and  resulting 
saline  intrusion  in  the  bay.  This  would 
impair  fine  summer  rece^ition  areas.  I 
am  firmly  convinced   that  only   a   re- 
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gional  authority  can  take  into  account 
the  many  problems  that  can  be  produced 
by  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  Susqueharma  flow,  and  manage  this 
great  resource  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
the  citizens.  I  believe  we  miist  be  bold  in 
trying  new  institutions  to  deal  with  old 
problems  and  to  exploit  new  opportu- 
nities to  manage  water  resources  in  the 
public  interest.  Therefore,  I  urge  passage 
of  S.  1079. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

An  act,  consenting  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  compact,  enacting  the  same 
into  law  thereby  making  the  United  States 
a  signatory  party;  making  certain  reservations 
on  behtilf  of  the  United  States,  for  related 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SUSQUEHANNA    RIVER   BASIN    COMPACT 

Section  1.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  here- 
by given  to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact  in  the  form  substantially  sis  fol- 
lows, and  the  compact  is  hereby  enacted  into 
law  thereby  making  the  United  States  a  signa- 
tory party  thereto: 
"SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

"F>REAMBLE 

"Whereas  the  signatory  parties  hereto  rec- 
ognize the  water  resources  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  as  regional  assets  with 
local,  state,  anrt  national  Interest  for  which 
they  have  a  Joint  responsibility;  and  declare 
as  follows: 

"1.  The  conservation,  utilization,  develop- 
ment, management  and  control  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
under  comprehensive  multiple  purpose  plan- 
ning will  bring  the  greatest  benefits  and  pro- 
duce the  most  efficient  service  in  the  public 
Interest;  and 

"2.  This  comprehensive  planning  admin- 
istered by  a  basin-wide  agency  wUl  provide 
flood  damage  reduction,  conservation  and 
development  of  surface  and  ground  water 
supply  for  municipal,  industrial,  and  agrlctU- 
tural  uses,  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  relation  to  reservoirs,  lakes  and 
streams,  propagation  of  fish  and  game,  pro- 
motion of  forest  land  management,  soil  con- 
servation, and  watershed  projects  and  aid  to 
fisheries,  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
potentialities,  improved  navigation  control  of 
water  pollution,  and  regulation  of  stream 
flows  toward  the  attainment  of  these  goals; 
and 

"3.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
presently  subject  to  the  duplicating,  over- 
lapping, and  uncoordinated  administration 
of  a  large  number  of  governmental  agencies 
which  exercise  a  multiplicity  of  powers  re- 
sulting in  a  splintering  of  authority  and 
responsibility;  and 

"4.  The  Interstate  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  created  by 
action  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  on  the  basis  of  Its 
studies  and  deliberation  has  concluded  that 
regional  development  of  the  Susqueharma 
River  Basin  Is  feasible,  advisable,  and  ur- 
gently needed,  and  has  recommended  that 
an  intergovernmental  compact  with  Federal 
participation  be  consummated  to  this  end; 
and 

"5.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment have  recognized  a  national  interest  In 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  by  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  In- 


terior, and  other  Federal  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate in  making  comprehensive  surveys  and 
reports  concerning  the  water  resources  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  in  which  Individ- 
ually or  severally  the  technical  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  many  Federal  and  State  agencies 
have  been  enlisted,  and  which  are  being  or 
have  been  coordinated  through  a  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Study  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  its  predecessor  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  are  or 
were  represented;  and 

"6.  Some  three  million  people  live  and 
work  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  and 
its  environs,  and  the  government,  employ- 
ment. Industry,  and  economic  development 
of  the  entire  region  and  the  healib.  safety, 
and  general  well  being  of  its  population  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  affected  vitally  by 
the  conservation,  utilization,  development, 
management,  and  control  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin;  and 

"7.  Demands  upon  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin  are  expected  to  mount  because  of 
anticipated  Increases  in  population  and  by 
reason  of  Industrial  and  economic  growth  of 
the  basin  and  Its  service  area;  and 

"8.  Water  resources  planning  and  develop- 
ment are  technical,  complex,  and  expensive, 
often  requiring  fifteen  to  twenty  years  from 
the  conception  to  the  completion  of  large  or 
extensive  projects;  and 

"9.  The  public  interest  requires  that  facil- 
ities must  be  ready  and  operative  when  and 
where  needed,  to' avoid  the  damages  of  un- 
expected floods  or  prolonged  drought,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

"10.  The  Interstate  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  has  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  an  intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  creation  of  a  basin  agency,  and 
the  signatory  parties  desires  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  thereof:  Now  therefore 

"The  States  of  New  York  and  Maryland 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  UrUted  States  of  America  hereby  solemnly 
covenant  and  agree  with  each  other,  upon 
the  enactment  of  concurrent  leg^islation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
respective  State  legislatures,  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Compact  which  consists 
of  this  Preamble  and  the  Articles  that  fol- 
low. 

"Abticu:  1 

"short  title,   definitions,   purposes,   and 

limitations 

Section  1.1 — Short  Tttle.  This  compact 
shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited  sis  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Compact. 

"1.2 — Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
compact,  and  of  any  supplemental  or  con- 
curring legislation  enacted  pursuant  to  it: 

"1.  'Basin'  shall  mean  the  area  of  drain- 
age of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries into  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge 
between  Havre  de  Grace  and  PerryviUe, 
Maryland. 

"2.  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission  hereby  cre- 
ated, and  the  term  'Commissioner'  shall 
mean  a  member  of  the  commission. 

"3.  'Cost'  shall  mean  direct  and  Indirect 
expenditures,  commitment,  and  net  induced 
adverse  effects,  whether  or  not  compensated 
for,  used  or  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  a  project. 

"4.  'Diversion'  shall  mean  the  transfer  of 
water  into  or  from  the  basin. 

"5.  'Facility'  shall  mean  any  real  or  per- 
sonal  property,  within  or  without  the  basin, 
and  improvements  thereof  or  thereon,  and 


any  and  all  rights  of  way,  water,  water  rights, 
plants,  structures,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment acquired,  constructed,  operated,  or 
maintained  for  the  beneficial  use  of  water 
resources  or  related  land  uses  or  otherwise 
including,  without  limiting  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing,  any  and  all  things  and  appur- 
tenances necessary,  useful  or  convenient  for 
the  control,  collection,  storage,  withdrawal, 
diversion,  release,  treatment,  transmission, 
sale,  or  exchange  of  water;  or  for  navigation 
thereon,  or  the  development  and  use  of  hy- 
droelectric energy  and  power,  and  public 
recreational  facilities;  or  the  propagation  of 
fish  and  wildlife;  or  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin  or  any  exist- 
ing or  future  water  supply  source,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate any  other  uses  of  any  of  them. 

"6.  'Federal  government'  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  any  appropriate  branch,  department,  bu- 
reau, or  division  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"7.  'Project'  shall  mean  any  work,  service, 
or  activity  which  Is  separately  planned,  fi- 
nanced, or  Identified  by  the  commission,  or 
any  separate  facility  vmdertaken  or  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  commission  or  otherwise 
within  a  sp»ecified  area,  for  the  conservation, 
utilization,  control,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  water  resources  which  can  be  estab- 
lished and  utilized  independently  or  as  an 
addition  to  an  existing  facility  and  can  be 
considered  as  a  separate  entity  for  purposes 
of  evaluation. 

"8.  'Signatory  party'  shall  mean  a  state  or 
commonwealth  party  to  this  compact,  or  the 
Federal  government. 

"9.  'Water'  shall  mean  both  surface  and 
underground  waters  which  are  contained 
within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  In  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland. 

"10.  'Water  resources'  shall  Include  all  wa- 
ters and  related  natural  resources  within  the 
basin. 

"11.  'Withdrawal'  shall  mean  a  taking  or 
removal  of  water  from  any  so\irce  within  the 
basin  for  use  within  the  basin. 

"12.  'Person'  shall  mean  an  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  unincorporated  associ- 
ation, and  the  like  and  shall  have  no  gender, 
and  the  singular  shall  Include  the  plural." 

1.3 — Purpose  and  Findings.  The  legislative 
bodies  of  the  respective  signatory  parties 
hereby  find  and  declare: 

"1.  The  water  resources  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  are  affected  with  a  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  interest,  and  the 
planning,  conservation,  utilization,  develop- 
ment, management,  and  control  of  these  re- 
sources under  appropriate  arrangements  for 
Intergovernmental  cooperation,  are  public 
purposes  of  the  respective  signatory  parties. 

"2.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
subject  to  the  sovereign  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  signatory  parties,  and  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  for  a 
Joint  exercise  of  these  powers  of  sovereignty 
In  the  common  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
region. 

"3.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
functionally  interrelated,  and  the  uses  of 
these  resources  are  Interdependent.  A  single 
administrative  agency  Is  therefore  essential 
for  effective  and  economical  direction,  super- 
vision, and  coordination  of  water  resources 
efforts  and  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  of  private  enterprise. 

"4.  Present  and  future  demands  require 
increasing  economies  and  efficiencies  In  the 
use  and  reuse  of  water  resources,  and  these 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  comprehensive 
planning,  programing,  and  management 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  administrative 
agency. 

"5  In  general,  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact are  to  promote  interstate  comity;  to  re- 
move causes  of  possible  controversy;  to  make 
secure  and  protect  developmentA  within  the 
states;  to  encourage  and  i>rovld*  for  the 
planning,  conservation,  utilization,  develop- 
ment, management,  and  control  of  the  wa- 
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t«  r  resources  of  the  basin;  to  provide  for  co- 
oj  eratlve  and  coordinated  planning  smd  ac- 
tt  >n  by  the  signatory  parties  with  respect  to 
w  Iter  resources;  and  to  apply  the  principle 
equal  and  uniform  treatment  to  all  iisers 
water  and  of  water  related  facilities  wlth- 
t  regard  to  p)olltlcal  boundaries. 
■6.  It  Is  the  express  intent  of  the  signatory 
parties  that  the  commission  shall  engage  In 
construction,  operation,  and  malnte- 
nce  of  a  project  only  when  the  project  Is 
cessary  to  the  execution  of  the  comprehen- 
■e  plan  and  no  other  competent  agency 
;n  a  position  to  act,  or  such  agency  fails 
act. 

1.4 — Powers   op   Congress;    WrrHORAWAL. 
thing  m  this  compact  shall  be  constriied 
relinquish  the  functions,  powers,  or  duties 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
to  the  control  of  any  navigable  waters 
thin   the  basin,  nor  shall  any  provisions 
hereof  be  construed  In  derogation  of  any  of 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate   commerce    among   the    states   and 
h  foreign  nations.  The  power  and  right  of 
Corgress  to  withdraw  the  Federal  eov- 
iment  as  a  party  to  this  compact  or  to 
ise  or  modify  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
provisions  under  which  it  may  remain  a  party 
amendment,  repeal,  or  modification  of  any 
statute   applicable  hereto  is  recog- 
1  :ed  by  the  signatory  parties. 
'1.5 — DxntATiON  OF  Compact. 
'(a)   The  duration  of  this  compact  shall 
for  an  Initial  period  of  100  years  from  Its 
"Ive  date,  and  It  shall  be  continued  for 
acJlUlonal  periods  of   100   years  If  not  less 
20  years  nor  more  than  25  years  prior 
the  termination  of  the  initial  period  or 
ucceeding  period  none  of  the  signatory 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  Its  legis- 
lature, notifies  the  comml.ssion  of  intention 
terminate  the  compact  at  the  end  of  the 
!n  current  100-year  period. 
'(b)  In  the  event  this  compact  should  be 
teimlnated  by  op>eratlon  of  paragraph    (a) 
ve.    the   comrnission    shall    be    dissolved, 
assets  and  liabilities  transferred   In   ac- 
wlth  the  equities  of  the  signatory 
therein,    and    its    corporate    affairs 
c^nd  up  in  accordance  with  agreement  of 
signatory  parties  or,  falling  agreement, 
act  of  the  Congress. 

"Article  2 
"organization  and  area 
Section  2.1 — Commission  Created.  The 
Su  squehanna  River  Basin  Commission  is 
he  eby  created  as  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
ate,  with  succession  for  the  duration  of 
compact,  as  an  agency  and  Instrumen- 
of  the  governments  of  the  respective 
itory  parties. 
2.2 — Commission  Membership.  The  mem- 
of  the  commission  shall  be  the  gover- 
or  the  designee  of  the  governor  of  each 
'  State,  to  act  for  him,  and  one  mem- 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Urfited  States  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

2.3— Alternates.  An  alternate  from  each 
sighatory  party  shall  be  appointed  by  Its 
m(  mber  of  the  commission  unless  other- 
wl!  e  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  signatory 
pa  ty.  The  alternate,  in  the  absence  of  the 
ms  cnber,  shall  represent  the  member  and 
ad  for  him.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
offl:e  of  alternate.  It  shall  be  filled  In  the 
saitie  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

2.4 — Compensation.  Members  of  the  com- 
mikslon  and  alternates  shall  serve  without 
coi  apensation  from  the  commission  but  may 
be  relmbxirsed  for  necessary  expenses  In- 
cu!  red  in  and  Incident  to  the  performance 
of  ^helr  duties. 

2.5 — Voting  Power.  Each  member  is  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  No  action  of  the  com- 
ml  islon  may  be  taken  unless  three  of  the 
fo4r  members  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

26 — Organization  and  Procedure.  The 
coihmlsslon  shall  provide  for  its  own  orga- 
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nizatlon  and  procedure,  and  shall  adopt  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  Its  meetings 
and  transactions.  It  shall  organize  annually 
by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  from  its  members.  It  shall  provide 
by  Its  rules  for  the  appointment  by  each 
member  In  his  discretion  of  an  advisor  to 
serve  without  compensation  from  the  com- 
mission, who  may  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
commission  and  its  committees. 

"2.7 — Jurisdiction  op  the  Commission. 
The  commission  shall  have,  exercise,  and  dis- 
charge Its  functions,  powers,  and  duties  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  basin.  Outside  the  basin, 
the  commission  shall  act  at  its  discretion, 
but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment its  responsibilities  within  the  basin,  and 
where  necessary  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  State  wherein  It  proposes  to  act. 

"Article  3 

"POWERS   AND   duties  OP  THE    COMMISSION 

"Section  3.1 — Genep.al.  The  Commission 
shall  develop  and  effectuate  plans,  policies, 
and  projects  relating  to  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin.  It  shall  adopt  and  promote 
uniform  and  coordinated  policies  for  water 
resources  conservation  and  management  In 
the  basin.  It  shall  encourage  and  direct  the 
planning,  development,  operation,  and  sub- 
ject to  applicable  laws  the  financing  of  water 
resources  projects  according  to  such  plans 
and  policies. 

"3.2 — Policy.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  to  preserve  and  utilize  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  existing  of- 
fices and  agencies  of  government  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  compact,  and  the 
commission  is  directed  to  utilize  those  offices 
and  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  this 
compact. 

"3.3 — Comprehensive  Plan.  Program  and 
BtTDGETs.  The  commission  in  accordance  with 
Article  14  of  this  compact,  shall  formulate 
and  adopt: 

"1.  A  comprehensive  plan,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  water  users  and  In- 
terested public  bodies  for  the  Immediate  and 
long  range  development  and  use  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin; 

"2.  A  water  resources  program,  based  upon 
the  comprehensive  plan,  which  shall  Include 
a  systematic  presentation  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  resources  needs  of  the 
area  to  be  served  for  such  reasonably  fore- 
seeable period  as  the  commission  may  de- 
termine, balanced  by  existing  and  proposed 
projects  required  to  satisfy  such  needs,  In- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  affect- 
ing the  basin,  together  with  a  separate 
statement  of  the  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  commission  during  such 
period:  and 

"3.  An  annual  current  expense  budget  and 
an  annual  capital  budget  consistent  with  the 
commission's  program,  projects,  and  facili- 
ties for  the  budget  period. 

"3.4 — Powers  of  Commission.  The  commis- 
sion may : 

"1.  Plan,  design,  acquire,  construct,  recon- 
struct, complete,  own.  Improve,  extend,  de- 
velop, operate,  and  maintain  any  and  all 
projects,  facilities,  properties,  activities,  and 
services  which  are  determined  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  necessary,  convenient,  or  use- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  this  compact. 

"2.  Establish  standards  of  planning,  de- 
sign, and  operation  of  all  projects  and  fa- 
cilities In  the  basin  to  the  extent  they  affect 
water  resources.  Including  without  limita- 
tion thereto  water,  sewage  and  other  waste 
treatment  plants  and  facilities,  pipelines, 
transmission  lines,  stream  and  lake  recrea- 
tional facilities,  trunk  mains  for  water  dis- 
tribution, local  flood  protection  works, 
watershed  management  programs,  and  ground 
water  recharging  operations. 

"3.  Conduct  and  sponsor  research  on  water 
resources  and  their  planning  use,  conserva- 
tion,   management,     development,    control. 
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and  protection,  and  the  capacity,  adapta. 
blUty,  and  best  utility  of  each  facility  thereof, 
and  collect,  compile,  correlate,  analyze,  re- 
port, and  Interpret  data  on  water  resources 
and  uses  in  the  basin.  Including  without  lim- 
itation thereto  the  relation  of  water  to  other 
resources.  Industrial  water  technology, 
ground  water  movement,  relation  between 
water  price  and  water  demand  and  other 
economic  factors,  and  general  hydrologlcal 
conditions. 

"4.  Collect,  compile,  coordinate,  and  Inter- 
pret systematic  surface  and  ground  water 
data,  and  publicize  such  information  when 
and  as  needed  for  water  uses,  flood  warning, 
quality  maintenance,  or  other  purposes. 

"5.  Conduct  ground  and  surface  water  In- 
vestigations, tests,  and  operations,  and  com- 
pile data  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  required 
to  formulate  and  administer  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

"6.  Prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  In- 
formation and  reports  concerning  the  water 
problems  of  the  basin  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  basin 
and  policies  of  the  commission  to  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  signatory 
parties. 

"7.  Negotiate  loans,  grants,  gifts,  services, 
or  other  aids  as  may  be  lawfully  available 
from  public  or  private  sources  to  finance  or 
assist  in  effectuating  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  compact,  and  receive  and  accept  them 
upjn  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to 
provisions,  as  may  be  required  by  Federal  or 
State  law  or  as  the  commission  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable. 

"8.  Exercise  such  other  and  different  pow- 
ers as  may  be  delegated  to  It  by  this  compact 
or  otherwise  pursuant  to  law.  and  have  and 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  or  convenient 
to  carry  out  its  express  powers  and  other 
powers  which  reasonably  may  be  Implied 
therefrom. 

"9.  Adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  implement  this  compact. 

"3.6 — Duties  or  the  Commission.  The  com- 
mission shall : 

"1.  Develop  and  effectuate  plans,  policies, 
and  projects  relating  to  water  resources, 
adopt,  promote,  and  coordinate  policies  and 
standards  for  water  resources  conservation 
control,  utilization,  and  management,  and 
promote  and  Implement  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  financing  of  water  resources 
projects. 

"2.  Undertake  investigations,  studies,  and 
surveys,  and  acquire,  construct  operate,  and 
maintain  projects  and  facilities  In  regard  to 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin,  whenever 
It  Is  deemed  necessary  to  do  so  to  activate 
or  effectuate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
compact. 

"3.  Administer,  manage,  and  control  wa- 
ter resources  in  all  matters  determined  by 
the  commission  to  be  Interstate  In  nature  or 
to  have  a  major  effect  on  the  water  resources 
and  water  resources  management 
"4.  Assume  jurisdiction  in  any  matter 
affecting  water  resources  whenever  It  deter- 
mines  after  investigation  and  public  hearing 
upon  due  notice  given,  that  the  effectuation 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  or  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  compact  so  requires  If  the 
commission  finds  upon  subsequent  hearing 
requested  by  an  affected  signatory  party  that 

TrL^^^  *"'  **^'  *^"  necessary  action,  the 
commission  may  relinquish  jurisdiction 

"5.  Investigate  and  determine  If  the  re- 
^Jf.w?''^  °i  ^^^  compact  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commission  are  compiled 
with,  and  If  satisfactory  prosress  has  not 
been  made,  institute  an  action  or  actions  in 
Its  own  name  in  any  state  or  federal  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  compel  comp'l- 
ance  with  any  and  all  of  The  provisions  of 
this  compact  or  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  commission  adopted  pursuant 
thereto.  An  action  shall  be  instituted  In  the 
name  of  the  commission  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  Its  own  counsel. 
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"3.6 — Cooperative  Legislation  and  Fur- 
ther JtmiSDICTION. 

"(a)  E^ch  of  the  signatory  parties  agrees 
that  it  win  seek  enactment  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  will  be  required  to  en- 
able its  officers,  departments,  commissions, 
boards,  and  agents  to  accomplish  effectively 
the  obligations  and  duties  assumed  under 
the  terms  of  this  compact. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  the  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  modify  or  qualify  the  au- 
thority of  any  signaory  party  to  enact  any 
legislation  or  enforce  any  additional  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"3.7 — Coordination  and  Cooperation.  The 
commission  shall  promote  and  aid  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  and  programs  of 
Federal,  state,  municipal,  and  private  agen- 
cies concerned  with  water  resources  adminis- 
tration in  the  basin.  To  this  end,  but  with- 
out limitation  thereto,  the  commission  may: 

"1.  Advise,  consult,  contract,  financially 
assist,  or  otherwise  cooperate  with  any  and 
all  such  agencies; 

"2.  Employ  any  other  agency  or  instru- 
meni.iUty  of  any  of  the  signatory  parties 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof.  In  the 
design,  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  structures,  and  the  Installation 
and  management  of  river  control  systems,  or 
for  any  other  purpose; 

"3.  Develop  aad  adopt  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  partlcul.T  water  resources  project.i 
and  facilities  which  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  incorporate  any  sep- 
arate plans  of  other  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations operating  In  the  basin,  and 
permit  the  decentralized  administration 
thereof; 

"4.  Qualify  as  a  sponsoring  agency  under 
any  Federal  legHlatlon  heretofore  or  here- 
after enacted  to  provide  financial  or  other 
assistance  for  the  planning,  conservation, 
utilization,  development,  management,  or 
control  of  water  resources. 

"3.8 — Allocations,  Diversion,  and  Re- 
leases. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  as  the  need  appears,  to 
allocate  the  waters  of  the  basin  to  and 
among  the  states  signatory  to  this  compact 
and  impose  related  conditions,  obligations, 
and  release  requirements. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  as  the  need  appears  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  other  river  basin 
commissions  or  other  states  with  respect  to 
In-basln  and  out-of-basin  allocations,  with- 
drawals, and  diversions. 

"(c)  No  allocation  of  waters  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  constitute  a  prior 
appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  basin  or 
confer  any  superiority  of  right  In  respect 
to  the  use  of  those  waters,  nor  shall  any  such 
action  be  deemed  to  constitute  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  basin  among  the 
parties  hereto.  This  subsection  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  limit  or  restrict  the  power  of  the 
commission  to  enter  into  covenants  with 
respect  to  water  supply,  with  a  duration  not 
exceeding  the  life  of  this  compact,  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  benefit  or  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin. 

"3.9 — Rate  and  Charges.  The  commission, 
from  time  to  time  after  public  hearing  upon 
due  notice  given  may  fix,  alter,  and  revise 
rates,  rentals,  charges,  and  tolls,  and  clas- 
sifications thereof,  without  regulation  or 
control  by  any  department,  office,  or  agency 
of  any  signatory  party,  for  the  use  of  facili- 
ties owned  or  operated  by  it,  and  any  serv- 
ices or  products  which  It  provides. 

"3.10 — Referral  and  Review.  No  projects 
affecting  the  water  resources  of  the  basin, 
except  those  not  requiring  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  commission  under  paragraph 
3  following,  shall  be  undertaken  by  any 
person,  governmental  authority  or  other 
entity  prior  to  submission  to  and  approval 
by  the  commission  or  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  slg^natory  parties  for  review. 


"1.  All  water  resources  projects  for  which 
a  permit  or  other  form  of  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  or  implementation  Is 
required  by  legislative  action  of  a  signatory 
party  or  by  rvUe  or  regulation  of  an  office 
or  agency  of  a  signatory  party  having  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  In  the  planning, 
conservation,  development,  management,  or 
control  of  water  resources  shall  be  submitted 
as  heretofore  to  the  appropriate  office  or 
agency  of  the  signatory  party  for  review  and 
approval.  To  assure  that  the  commission  Is 
apprised  of  all  projects  within  the  basin, 
monthly  rep>orts  and  listings  of  all  permits 
granted,  or  similar  actions  taken,  by  offices 
or  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  commission  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  It. 

"Those  projects  which  also  require  com- 
mission approval  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  2(iU  and  2 (Hi)  following  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  commission  through 
appropriate  offices  or  agencies  of  a  signatory 
party,  except  that,  if  no  agency  of  a  sig- 
natory party  has  Jurisdiction,  such  projects 
shall  be  submitted  directly  to  the  commis- 
sion In  such  manner  as  the  commission  shall 
prescribe. 

"2.  Approval  of  the  commission  shall  be 
required  for,  but  lut  limited  lo.  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Al!  projects  on  or  crossing  the  bound- 
ar\'  between   any  two  signatory  states; 

"(lU  Any  project  involving  the  diversion 
Of  water; 

"(111)  Any  project  within  the  boundarlef 
of  any  signatory  state  found  and  determined 
by  the  commission  or  by  any  agency  of  a 
signatory  party  having  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  In  the  planning,  conservation,  devel- 
opment, management,  or  control  of  water  re- 
sources to  have  a  significant  effect  on  wa- 
ter resources  within  another  signatory  state; 
and 

"(iv)  Any  project  which  has  been  included 
by  the  commission  after  hearing,  as  provided 
In  Article  14,  Section  14.1,  as  a  part  of  the 
commission's  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin,  or  which  would  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  plan. 

"3,  Review  and  approval  by  the  commission 
shall  not  be  required  for: 

"(1)  Projects  which  fall  Into  an  exempt 
classification  or  designation  established  by 
legislative  action  of  a  signatory  party  or  by 
rule  or  regulation  of  an  office  or  agency  of  a 
signatory  party  having  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  In  the  planning,  conservation,  develop- 
ment, management,  or  control  of  water  re- 
sources. The  sponsors  of  those  projects  are 
not  required  to  obtain  a  permit  or  other 
form  of  permission  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion or  Implementation,  unless  It  is  deter- 
mined by  the  commission  or  by  the  agency 
of  a  signatory  parcy  that  such  project  or 
projects  may  cause  an  adverse,  adverse 
cumvUatlve,  or  an  Interstate  effect  on  water 
resources  of  the  basin,  and  the  project  spon- 
sor has  been  notified  In  writing  by  the  com- 
mission or  by  the  agency  of  a  signatory  party 
that  commission  approval  Is  required. 

"(11)  Projects  which  are  classified  by  the 
commission  as  not  requiring  its  review  and 
approval,  for  so  long  as  they  are  so  classi- 
fied. 

"4.  The  commission  shall  approve  a  project 
If  It  determines  that  the  project  Is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  proper  conservation,  develop- 
ment, management,  or  control  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin  and  may  modify  and 
approve  as  modified,  or  may  disapprove  the 
project,  if  it  determines  that  the  project  Is 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  conservation, 
development,  management,  or  control  of  the 
basin's  water  resources,  or  is  In  confilct  with 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

"5.  The  commission,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  offices  or  agencies  of  the 
signatory  parties  shall  establish  the  pro- 
cedure of  submission,  review,  and  considera- 
tion of  projects.  And  procedure  for  review 


and  approval  of  diversions  of  water  shall  In- 
clude public  hearing  on  due  notice  given, 
with  opportunity  for  interested  persons, 
agencies,  governmental  units,  and  signatory 
parties  to  be  heard  and  to  present  evidence. 
A  complete  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  hearing  shall  be  made  and  preserved,  and 
It  shall  be  made  available  under  rules  for 
that  purpose  adopted  by  the  commission. 

"6.  Any  determination  of  the  commission 
pursuant  to  this  article  or  any  article  of  the 
compact  providing  for  Judicial  review  shall 
be  subject  to  such  judicial  review  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  provided 
that  an  action  or  proceeding  for  such  review 
Is  commenced  within  90  days  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  determination  sought  to  be 
reviewed;  but  a  determination  of  the  com- 
mission concerning  a  diversion,  under  Section 
3.10-2(11)  with  the  claimed  effect  of  reducing 
below  a  proper  minimum  the  fiow  of  water 
In  that  portion  of  the  basin  within  the  area 
of  a  signatory  party,  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  under  the  particular  provisions 
of  paragraph  7  below. 

"7.  Any  signatory  party  deeming  Itself  ag- 
grieved by  an  action  of  the  commission  con- 
cerning a  diversion  under  Section  3.10-2(11) 
with  the  claimed  effect  of  reducing  below  a 
proper  minimum  the  flow  of  water  in  that 
portion  of  the  basin  which  lies  within  the 
area  of  that  signatory  party,  and  notwith- 
standing the  powers  provided  to  the  com- 
mission by  this  compact,  may  have  review  of 
commission  action  approving  the  diversion  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
provided  that  a  proceeding  for  such  review  Is 
commenced  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
action  sought  to  be  reviewed.  Any  such  re- 
view shall  be  on  the  record  made  before  the 
commission.  The  action  of  the  commission 
shall  be  affirmed,  unless  the  court  finds  that 
It  Is  not  supported  by  subsUntlal  evidence. 

"3.11 — AovisoRT  Committees.  The  commis- 
sion may  constitute  and  empower  advisory 
committees. 

"Article  4 
"water  supply 

"Section  4.1 — Generally.  The  commission 
shall  have  power  to  develop.  Implement,  and 
effectuate  plans  and  projects  for  the  use  of 
the  water  of  the  basin  for  domestic,  mu- 
nicipal, agricultural,  and  Industrial  water 
supply.  To  this  end,  without  limitation 
thereto,  it  may  provide  for,  construct,  ac- 
quire, operate,  and  maintain  dams,  reser- 
voirs, and  other  facilities  for  utilization  of 
surface  and  ground  water  resources,  and  all 
related  structures,  appurtenances,  and  equip- 
ment on  the  river  and  its  tributaries  and  at 
such  off-river  sites  as  it  may  find  appropri- 
ate, and  may  regulate  and  control  the  use 
thereof. 

"4.2 — Storage  and  Release  op  Waters 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,  construct,  operate,  and  control 
projects  and  facilities  for  the  storage  and 
release  of  waters,  for  the  regulation  of  flows 
and  supplies  of  surface  and  ground  waters  of 
the  basin,  for  the  protection  of  public 
health,  stream  quality  control,  economic 
development.  Improvement  of  fisheries,  rec- 
reation, dilution  and  abatement  of  pollution, 
the  prevention  of  undue  salinity,  and  other 
purposes. 

"(b)  No  signatory  party  shall  permit  any 
augmentation  of  flow  to  be  diminished  by 
the  diversion  of  any  water  of  the  basin  dur- 
ing any  period  In  which  waters  are  being 
released  from  storage  under  the  direction  of 
the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting such  flow,  except  In  cases  where 
the  diversion  la  authorized  by  this  compact, 
or  by  the  commission  pursuant  thereto,  or 
by  the  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"4.3 — Assessable  Improvxmznts.  The  com- 
mission may  provide  water  management  and 
regulation  in  the  main  stream  or  any  tribu- 
tary In  the  basin  and.  In  accordance  with  the 
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pi  ocedures  ol  applicable  state  laws,  ma; 
a£  iess  on  an  annual  basis  or  otherwise  the 
cc  St  thereof  upon  water  users  or  amy  classlfl- 
ca:ion  of  them  specially  benefited  thereby 
to  a  measurable  extent,  provided  that  no 
€X  ch  assessment  shall  exceed  the  actual 
b«  neflt  to  any  water  user.  Any  such  assess- 
m  snt  shall  follow  the  procedure  prescribed 
law  for  local  Improvement  assessments 
shall  be  subject  to  review  in  any  court 
competent  jurisdiction. 
4.4 — Coordination.  Prior  to  entering 
the  execution  of  any  project  author- 
by  this  article,  the  commission  shall 
. ..  and  consider  all  existing  rights,  plans, 
programs  of  the  signatory  parties,  their 
\,l  subdivisions,  private  parties,  and 
w4ter  users  which  are  pertinent  to  such 
lect.  and  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
eath  proposed  project. 

■4,5 — Additional    Powers.    In    connection 

h  any  project  authorized  by  this  article, 

.  commission  shall  have  power  to  provide 

irage,  treatment,  pumping,  and  transmis- 

faclUtles,  but   nothing  herein  shall   be 

ed    to   authorize   the   commission   to 

m  the  business  of  distributing  water. 
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'•Arttcib  5 


\  ateh  quality  management  and  control 
Section  5.1 — General  Powers. 
'(a)  The  commission  may  undertake  or 
coitract  for  investigations,  studies,  and 
8U  rveys  pertaining  to  existing  water  quality. 
BCts  of  varied  actual  or  projected  oper- 
ons  on  water  quality,  new  compounds  and 
mjiterials  and  probable  future  water  quality 
the  basin.  The  commission  may  receive, 
d.  and  administer  funds.  Federal,  state, 
..  or  private  as  may  be  available  to  carry 
these  functions  relating  to  water  quality 
estlgations. 

•(b)   The   commission   may   acquire,   con- 

.  operate,  and  maintain  projects  and 

..wies  for  the   management   and   control 

water  quality  in  the  basin  whenever  the 

n  deems  necessary  to  activate  or 

any  of  the  provisions  of  this  com- 


st:  uct. 

facilities 

of 

colnmisslon 

efl  BCtuate 

pa:t 

5.2 — PoLiCT   and   Standards. 

(a)  In  order  to  conserve,  protect,  and 
utilize  the  water  quality  of  the  basin  In 
ac  :ordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
pesple  ai  the  basin  and  the  states,  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  en- 
co  irage  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
slfnatory  parties  to  prevent,  reduce,  con- 
tn  1,  and  eliminate  water  pollution  and  to 
mulntain  water  quality  as  required  by  the 

o  nprehensive  plan. 

(b)  The  legislative  Intent  in  enacting  this 
article  is  to  give  specific  emphasis  to  the 
pr  mary  role  of  the  states  in  water  quality 
mi  nagement  and  control. 

(c)  The  commission  shall  recommend  to 
thfe  signatory  parties  the  establishment, 
mndlflcatlon,  or  amendment  of  standards  of 
qi;  allty  for  any  waters  of  the  basin  In  rela- 
tiqn  to  their  reasonable  and  necessary  use 

the  commission  shall  deem  to  be  In  the 
public  interest. 

(d)  The  commission  shall  encourage  co- 
oderation  and  uniform  enforcement  pro- 
gr  ims  and  policies  by  the  water  quality 
CO  itrol  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties 
in  meeting  the  water  quality  standards  es- 
tablished in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

(e)  The  commission  may  Eissume  Juris- 
diction whenever  it  determines  after  In- 
ve  itigation  and  public  hearing  upon  due  no- 
tlc  e  given  that  the  effectuation  of  the  com- 
pr  ihenslve  plan  so  requires.  After  such  In- 
ve  Itigation,  notice,  and  hearing,  the  com- 
mission may  adopt  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  water  quality  standards  as  may  be  re- 
qu  Ired  to  preserve,  protect,  improve,  and 
de.-elop  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the 
basin  in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive 
plin 

'5.3 — Cooperative  Asministration  and  En- 
fo  [cement. 


"(a)  Each  of  the  signatory  parties  agrees 
to  prohibit  and  control  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  the  basin  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  compact  and  to  cooperate 
falthfxUly  in  the  control  of  future  pollution 
In  and  abatement  of  existing  pollution  from 
the  waters  of  the  basin. 

'■(b)  The  commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  Investigate  and  determine  if  the 
requirements  of  the  compact  or  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  water  quality  standards  of 
the  commission  are  complied  with  and  If 
satisfactory  progress  has  not  been  made,  may 
institute  an  action  or  actions  In  its  own 
name  in  the  proper  court  or  courts  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  compel  compliance 
with  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  or  amy  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
water  quality  standards  of  the  commission 
adopted  pursuant  thereto. 

"5.4 — Ptjhther  Jubisdiction.  Nothing  In 
this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  repeal, 
modify,  or  qualify  the  authority  of  any  sig- 
natory party  to  enact  any  legislation  or  en- 
force any  additional  conditions  and  restric- 
tions to  lessen  or  prevent  the  pollution  of 
waters  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

,  "Article   6 

i  "flood   protection 

"Section  6.1 — Flood  Control  ATTTHORiry. 
The  commission  may  plan,  design,  construct, 
and  opierate  and  maintain  projects  and  fa- 
cilities it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for 
flood  plain  development  and  flood  damage 
reduction.  It  shall  have  power  to  operate  such 
facilities  and  to  store  and  release  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries 
and  elsewhere  within  the  basin.  In  such  man- 
ner, at  such  times,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  commission  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  meet  flood  conditions  as  they  may 
arise. 

"6.2 — Regulation. 

"(a)  The  commission  may  study  and  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  studies.  It 
may  delineate  areas  subject  to  flooding.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  classification  of 
lands  with  reference  to  relative  risk  of  flood- 
ing and  the  establishment  of  standards  for 
flood  plain  use  which  will  promote  economic 
development  and  safeguard  the  public 
health,  welfare,  safety,  and  property.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  any  standards  delineating 
the  area  or  defining  the  use,  the  commis- 
sion shall  hold  public  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  substance  of  the  standards  In  the 
manner  provided  by  Article  15.  The  pro- 
posed standards  shall  be  available  from  the 
commission  at  the  time  notice  is  given,  and 
interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  thereon  at  the  hearings. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
promulgate,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  from 
time  to  time  as  necessary,  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  uses  of 
land  In  areas  subject  to  flooding. 

"(c)  In  taking  action  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  and  as  a  prerequisite 
thereto,  the  commission  shall  consider  the 
effect  of  particular  uses  of  the  flood  plain 
In  question  on  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons and  property  in  the  basin,  the  economic 
and  technical  feasibility  of  measures  avail- 
able for  the  development  and  protection  of 
the  flood  plain,  and  the  responsibilities.  If 
any,  of  local,  state,  and  federal  governments 
connected  with  the  use  or  proposed  use  of 
the  flood  plain  In  question.  The  commission 
shall  regulate  the  use  of  particular  flood 
plains  in  the  manner  and  degree  it  finds 
necessary  for  the  fEictors  enumerated  in  this 
subsection,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
affected  signatory  state,  and  shall  suspend 
such  regulation  when  and  so  long  as  the  sig- 
natory party  or  parties,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion possessing  Jurisdiction  have  in  force 
applicieUQle  laws  which  the  commission  finds 
give  adequate  protection  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 


"(d)  In  order  to  conserve,  protect,  and 
utilize  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries in  accordance  with  the  best  Interests 
of  the  people  of  the  basin  and  the  signatory 
parties,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion to  encourage  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  signatory  parties  to  control  modifica- 
tion of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  by  en- 
croachment. 

"6.3 — Flood  Lands  AcQtnsrriON.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  acquire  the  fee 
or  any  lesser  Interest  in  lands  and  improve- 
ments thereon  with  the  area  of  a  flood  plain 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  use  or 
types  of  construction  of  such  property  to 
minimize  the  flood  hazard,  convert  the  prop- 
erty to  uses  or  types  of  construction  appro- 
priate to  flood  plain  conditions,  or  prevent 
constrictions  or  obstructions  that  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  river  channel  and  flood  plain 
to  carry  flood  water. 

"6.4 — Existing  Structures.  No  rule  or  reg- 
ulation Issued  by  the  commission  pursuant 
to  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  require 
the  demolition,  removal,  or  alteration  of  any 
structure  In  place  or  under  construction  prior 
to  the  Issuance  thereof,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  thereof.  However, 
new  construction  or  any  addition  to  or  altera- 
tion in  any  existing  structure  made  or  com- 
menced subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  such 
rule  or  regulation,  or  amendment,  shall  con- 
form thereto. 

"6.5 — Police  Powers.  The  regulation  of  use 
of  fiood  plain  lands  is  within  the  police 
powers  of  the  signatory  states  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  the  safety  of  the 
people  and  their  property  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  taking  of  land  or  lands  for  which 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners 
thereof. 

"6.6 — Cooperation.  Each  of  the  signatory 
parties  agrees  to  control  fiood  plain  use  along 
and  encroachment  upon  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  its  tributaries  and  to  cooperate 
faithfully  In  these  respects. 

"6.7 — Other  AtrrHORrry.  Nothing  in  this 
article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  in 
any  way  to  limit  the  power  of  any  signatory 
party,  or  any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 
to  issue  or  adopt  and  enforce  any  require- 
ment or  requirements  with  respect  to  fiood 
plain  use  or  construction  thereon  more 
stringent  than  the  rules,  regulations,  or  en- 
croachment lines  in  force  pursuant  to  this 
article.  The  commission  may  appear  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  bring  ac- 
tions or  proceedings  in  law  or  equity  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"6.8 — Debris.  The  signatory  states  agree 
that  dumping  or  littering  upon  or  in  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River  or  its 
tributaries  or  upon  the  frozen  surfaces  there- 
of of  any  rubbish,  tra.sh,  litter,  debris, 
abandoned  properties,  waste  material,  or  of- 
fensive matter,  is  prohibited  and  that  the 
law  enforcement  officials  of  each  state  shall 
enforce  this  prohibition. 

"Article  7 
"watershed  management 

"Section  7.1 — Watersheds  Generally.  The 
commission  shall  promote  sound  practices  of 
watershed  management  in  the  basin,  In- 
cluding projects  and  facilities  to  retard  run- 
off and  waterflow  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 

"7.2 — Soil  Conservation  and  Land  and 
Forest  Management.  The  commission,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  Section  7.4(b)  may 
acquire,  sponsor,  or  operate  facilities  and 
projects  to  encourage  soil  conservation,  pre- 
vent and  control  erosion,  and  promote  land 
reclamation  and  sound  land  and  forest 
management. 

"7.3 — Pish  and  Wildlife.  The  commission, 
subject  to  the  limitations  in  Section  7.4(b) 
may  acquire,  sponsor,  or  operate  projects 
and  facilities  for  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  re- 
lated to  the  water  resources  of  the  basin. 
"7.4 — Cooperative  Planning  and  Operation. 

"  (a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the   appropriate   agencies   of  the   signatory 
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parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  effectuation 
of  a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and 
projects  authorized  by  this  article. 

••(b)  The  commission  shall  not  acquire 
or  operate  any  such  project  or  facility  unless 
it  has  first  found  and  determined  that  no 
other  suitable  unit  or  agency  of  government 
Is  in  a  position  to  acquire  or  operate  the 
same  upon  reasonable  conditions,  or  such 
imit  or  agency  falls  to  do  so. 
"Article  8 
"recreation 

"Section  8.1 — Development.  The  commis- 
sion may  provide  for  the  development  of 
water  related  public  sports  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  commission  on  Its  own  ac- 
count or  In  cooperation  with  a  signatory 
party,  political  subdivision  or  any  agency 
thereof,  may  provide  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  such 
facilities,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8.2  hereof. 

'•8.2 — CooPEBAxrvK  Planning  and  Opera- 
tion. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  effectuation  of 
a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and  proj- 
ects authorized  by  this  article. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  facility  unless  it  has  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  other  suitable 
unit  or  agency  of  government  Is  available  to 
operate  the  same  upon  reasonable  conditions. 

"8.3 — Operation  and  Maintenance.  The 
commission,  within  limits  prescribed  by  this 
article,  shall: 

"1.  Encourage  activities  of  other  public 
agencies  having  water  related  recreational 
Interests  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
thereof; 

"2.  Recommend  standards  for  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  water  related 
recreational  facilities; 

••3.  Provide  for  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  recreation  facilities 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  commission  and 
the  letting  and  supervision  of  private  con- 
cessions in  accordance  with  this  article. 

'•8.4 — Concussions.  The  commission,  after 
public  hearing  upon  due  notice  given  shall 
provide  by  regulation  a  procedure  lor  the 
award  of  contracts  for  private  concessions 
in  connection  with  Its  recreational  facilities. 
Including  any  renewal  or  extension  thereof, 
under  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  commission. 

"Article  9 
"other  public  values 

"Section  9.1 — Inherent  Valttes.  The 
signatory  parties  ag^ree  that  It  Is  a  purpose 
of  this  compact  in  effectuating  the  conser- 
vation and  management  of  water  resources 
to  preserve  and  promote  the  economic  and 
other  values  Inherent  In  the  historic  and 
the  scenic  and  other  natural  amenities  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  for  the  enjoyment 
and  enrichment  of  future  generations,  for 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  tourist  at- 
tractions in  the  basin,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  economic  health  of  allied  enter- 
prises and  occupations  so  as  to  effect  orderly, 
balanced,  and  considered  development  In  the 
basin. 

"9.2. — Project  Compatibiijtt.  To  this  end. 
the  signatory  parties  agree  that  in  the  con- 
sideration, authorization.  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  all  water  re- 
sources projects  In  the  Susquehanna  basin, 
their  agencies  and  subdivisions,  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Commission  will  con- 
sider the  compatibility  of  such  projects  with 
these  other  public  values. 

"9.3 — Regulation  Standards.  The  commis- 
sion may  recommend  to  governmental  units 
with  Jurisdiction  within  areas  considered  for 
scen'c  or  historic  designation  minimum 
standards  of  regulation  of  land  and  water 


tise  and  such  other  protective  measures  as 
the  commission  may  deem  desirable. 

"9.4 — ^LocAL  Area  Protection.  The  com- 
mission may  draft  and  recommend  for  adop- 
tion ordinances  and  regulations  which  would 
assist,  promote,  develop,  and  protect  those 
areas  and  the  character  of  their  communi- 
ties. Local  governments  may  consider  parts 
of  their  area  which  have  been  designated 
scenic  or  historic  areas  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article  separately  from  the  mu- 
nicipality as  a  whole,  and  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  governing  the  adoption  of 
those  regulations  generally  may  enact  regu- 
lations limited  to  the  designated  area.  In 
making  recommendations  to  a  local  govern- 
ment which  is  partly  in  and  partly  out  of 
such  a  scenic  or  historic  area  the  commission 
may  make  recommendations  for  the  entire 
municipality. 

"Article  10 
'•hydroelectric  power 

"Section  10.1 — Development.  The  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries 
may  be  impounded  and  used  by  or  under  au- 
thority of  the  commission  for  the  genera- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelec- 
tric energy  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan. 

"10.2 — Power  Generation.  The  commis- 
sion may  develop  and  operate,  or  authorize 
to  be  developed  and  operated,  dams  and 
related  facilities  and  appurtenances  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  hydroelectric  power 
and  hydroelectric  energy. 

"10.3 — Transmission.  The  commission 
may  provide  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric  energy 
produced  by  it  where  such  facilities  are  not 
otherwise  available  upon  reasonable  terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  wholesale  marketing  of 
power  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  commission  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  direct  sale  to  consumers. 
"10.4 — Development  Contracts.  The  com- 
mission, after  public  hearing  upon  due  no- 
tice given,  may  enter  into  contracts  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  consideration,  and  duration 
under  which  public  utilities  or  public  agen- 
cies may  develop  hydroelectric  power  and 
hydroelectric  energy  through  the  use  of 
dams,  related  facilities,  and  appurtenances. 

"10.5 — Rates  and  Charges.  Rates  and 
charges  fixed  by  the  commission  for  power 
which  is  produced  by  its  facilities  shall  be 
reasonable,  nondiscriminatory,  and  Just. 

"Article  11 

"regulation  or  withdrawal  and  diversions; 

protected  areas  and  emergencies 

"Section  ll.l — Power  or  Regulation.  The 
commission  may  regulate  and  control  with- 
drawals and  diversions  from  surface  waters 
and  ground  waters  of  the  basin,  as  provided 
by  this  article.  The  commission  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  signatory  parties 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  or  reg- 
ulation or  control  and  may  delegate  to  any 
of  them  such  powers  of  the  commission  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

"11.2 — Determination  of  Protected  Area. 
The  commission,  from  time  to  time  after  pub- 
lic hearing  upon  due  notice  given,  may  de- 
termine and  delineate  such  areas  within  the 
basin  wherein  the  demands  upon  supply 
made  by  water  users  have  developed  or 
threaten  to  develop  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
create  a  water  shortage  or  Impair  or  con- 
flict with  the  requirements  or  effectuation  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  and  any  such  area 
may  be  designated  as  a  protected  area,  with 
the  consent  of  the  member  or  members  from 
the  affected  state  or  states.  The  commission, 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  shortage 
no  longer  exists,  shall  terminate  the  protected 
status  of  such  area  and  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  determination. 

"11.3 — Diversion  and  Withdrawal  Per- 
mits. In  any  protected  areas  so  determined 
and  delineated,  no  person  shall  divert  or 
withdraw  water  for  domestic,  municipal, 
agricultural,  or  Industrial  uses  in  excess  of 


such  quantities  as  the  commission  may  pre- 
scribe by  general  regulations,  except  (1)  pur- 
suant to  a  permit  granted  under  this  article, 
or  (2)  pursuant  to  a  permit  or  approval 
heretofore  granted  under  the  laws  of  any  of 
the  signatory  states. 

"11.4 — Emergency. 

"(a)  In  the  event  of  a  drought  which  may 
cause  an  actual  and  Immediate  shortage  of 
available  water  supply  within  the  basin,  or 
within  any  part  thereof,  the  commission  after 
public  hearing  upon  due  notice  given,  may 
determine  and  delineate  the  area  of  the 
shortage  and  by  unanimous  vote  declare  a 
drought  emergency  therein.  For  the  duration 
of  the  drought  emergency  as  determined  by 
the  commission,  it  thereupon  may  direct  In- 
creases or  decreases  In  any  allocations,  di- 
versions, or  releases  previously  granted  or  re- 
quired, for  a  limited  time  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency condition. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  a  disaster  or  catas- 
trophe other  than  drought,  natural  or  man- 
made,  which  causes  or  may  cause  an  actual 
and  Immediate  shortage  of  available  and 
usable  water,  the  commission  by  unanimous 
consent  may  impose  direct  controls  on  the 
use  of  water  and  shall  take  such  action  as 
Is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  effort  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agencies,  and  other  per- 
sons and  entities  affected. 

■•11.5 — STAND.^RDS.  Permits  shall  be  granted, 
modified,  or  denied,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
avoid  such  depletion  of  the  natural  stream 
flows  and  ground  waters  in  the  protected 
area  or  in  any  emergency  area  as  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  comprehensive  plan  or  the 
Jtist  and  equitable  interests  and  rights  of 
other  lawful  users  of  the  same  source,  giving 
due  regard  to  the  need  to  balance  and  recon- 
cile alternative  and  conflicting  uses  In  the 
event  of  an  actual  or  threatened  shortage 
of  water  of  the  quality  required. 

"11.6 — Judicial  Review.  The  determina- 
tions and  delineations  of  the  commission 
pursuant  to  Section  11.2  and  the  granting, 
modification  or  denial  of  permits  pursuant 
to  Sections  11.3,  11.4,  and  11.5  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  In  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

"11.7 — Maintenance  of  Records.  Each  sig- 
natory party  shall  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  preservation  of  such  records  of 
authorized  diversions  and  withdrawals  and 
the  annual  volume  thereof  as  the  commission 
shall  prescribe.  Such  records  and  supple- 
mentary reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
commission  at  Its  request. 

"11.8 — Existing  State  Systems.  Whenever 
the  commission  finds  it  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  with 
respect  to  emergencies  by  this  article,  any 
diversion  or  withdrawal  permits  authorized 
or  Issued  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  sig- 
natory states  shall  be  superseded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  confilct  with  the  control  and 
regulation  exercised  by  the  commission. 

"Article   12 
"intergovernmental  relations 

"Section  12.1 — Federal  Agencies  and 
Projects.  For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  con- 
flicts of  Jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect 
to  the  commission  as  a  regional  agency  of 
the  signatory  parties,  the  following  rules 
shall  govern  Federal  projects  affecting  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin,  subject  in  each 
case  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1.4  of  this 
compact : 

"1.  The  planning  of  all  projects  related 
to  powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by 
this  compact  shall  be  undertaken  in  con- 
sultation with  the  commission. 

"2.  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  nor  shall  it  be  deemed  authorized 
unless  It  shall  have  first  been  Included  by 
the  commission  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

"3.  Each  Federal  agency  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
operate  or  maintain  any  project  or  facility  In 
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or  ;  or  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have,  exer- 
cis4 .  and  discharge  such  authority  except  as 
spe  :ifically  provided  by  this  section. 

12.2 — State     and     Local     Acbnchs     and 
For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  con- 
flicts of  jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect 
t  he  commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the 
signatory   parties,   the   following  rules  shall 
go\'prn  projects  of  the  signatory  states,  their 
tlcal    subdivisions    and   public    corpora- 
tions affecting  water  resources  of  the  basin: 
I.  The   planning   of   all   projects   related 
sowers  delegated  to  the  commission  by 
compact   shall   be   undertaken   In   con- 
tlon  with  the  commission; 
.  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
nade  for  or  on  accoiint  of  the  construc- 
acqulsltion,  or  operation  of  any  project 
aclUty  unless  It  first  has  been  Included 
the   commission    in    the   comprehensive 
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Each  state  and  local  agency  otherwise 

t^orlzed  by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 

.  or  maintain  any  project  or  facility 

>r  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have, 

and  discharge  such  authority,  except 

ipeciflcally  provided  by  this  section. 

2.3 — Reserved  Taxing  Powers  of  States. 

of  the  signatory  parties  reserves  the 

to  levy,  assess,  and  collect  fees,  charges, 

taxes  on  or  measured  by  the  withdrawal 

I  liverslon  of  waters  of  the  basin  for  use 

In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective  slg- 

partles. 
2.4 — Project     Costs     and     Evaluatton 
The  commission   shall  establish 
uniform   standards   and   procedures   for   the 
uatlon.   determination   of   benefits,   and 
allocations  of  projects  affecting  the  ba- 
and    for    the   determination    of   project 
prtt^rlties.  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
comprehensive  plan   and   its  water  re- 
ces  program.  The  commission  shall  de- 
equltable  cost  sharing  and  reimburse- 
ment formulas  for  the  signatory  parties  in- 
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Uniform  and  consistent  procedures  for 
allocation  of  project  costs  among  pur- 
Included    In    multiple-purpose    pro- 


.  Contracts  and  arrangements  for  shar- 

flnancial  responsibility  among  and  with 

parties,  public  bodies,  groups,  and 

prl\bite  enterprise,   and  for  the  supervision 

tpelr  performance; 

Establishment  and  supervision  of  a 
of  accounts  for  reimbursement  pur- 
and  directing  the  payments  and 
to  be  made  from  such  accounts; 
.  Determining  the  basis  and  apportion- 
amounts  (1)  of  reimbursable  revenues  to 
)ald  signatory  parties  or  their  political 
,  and  fll)  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
to  amy  of  them. 
:  2.5 — Cooperative  Services.  The  commls- 
shall  furnish  technical  services,  advice, 
consultation  to  authorized  agencies  of 
signatory  parties  with  respect  to  the 
wat^r  resources  of  the  basin,  and  each  of  the 
ory  parties  pledges  Itself  to  provide 
technical  and  administrative  service  to  the 
on  upon  request,  within  the  limits 
ajvallable  appropriations,  and  to  cooperate 
gem  rally  with  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
pos«s  of  this  compact,  and  the  cost  of  such 
serv  ;ce  may  be  reimbursable  whenever  the 
parties  deem  appropriate. 

"ASTTCI-Z    13 
'CAPITAL     FINANCING 

Section     13.1 — Borrowing     Power.     The 

may  borrow  money  for  any  of  the 

of  this  compact  and  may  issue  Its 

negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  in- 

In  respect  thereto. 

1 11  such  bonds  and  evidences  of  Indebt- 

shall  be  payable  solely  out  of  the  prop- 

and  revenues  of  the  commission  wlth- 

recourse    to    taxation.    The    bonds    and 

obligations  of  the  commission,  except 

y  be  otherwise  provided  In  the  Inden- 

under  which  they  were  issued,  shall  be 
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direct  and  general  obligations  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
commission  are  hereby  pledged  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  debt  service  thereon 
and  for  the  fulflllment  of  all  other  under- 
takings of  the  commission  assumed  by  it  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  thereof. 

"13.2 — Funds  and  Expenses.  The  purpose 
of  this  compact  shall  Include  without  limi- 
tation thereto  all  costs  of  any  project  or  fa- 
cility or  any  part  thereof.  Including  Interest 
during  a  period  of  construction  and  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter  and  any  incidental 
expenses  (legal,  engineering,  fiscal,  financial 
consultant,  and  other  expenses)  connected 
with  Issuing  and  disposing  of  the  bonds;  all 
amounts  required  for  the  creation  of  an  oper- 
ating fund,  construction  fund,  reserve  fund, 
sinking  fimd,  or  other  special  fund;  all  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  planning,  de- 
sign, acquisition,  construction,  completion. 
Improvement,  or  reconstruction  of  any  fa- 
cility or  any  part  thereof;  and  reimburse- 
ment of  advances  by  the  commission  or  by 
others  for  such  purposes  and  for  working 
capital. 

"13.3 — Credit  Excluded;  Otficexs,  State 
AND  MtJNiciPAL.  The  commission  shall  have 
no  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  any  signa- 
tory party  or  of  any  coimty  or  municipality, 
or  to  impose  any  obligation  for  payment  of 
the  bonds  upon  any  signatory  party  or  any 
county  or  municipality.  Neither  the  com- 
missioners nor  any  person  executing  the 
bonds  shall  be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds 
of  the  commission  oi  be  subject  to  any  per- 
sonal liability  or  accountability  by  reason 
of  the  Issuance  thereof. 

"13.4 — PtTNDiNC  AND  REFUNDING.  Whenever 
the  commission  deems  it  expedient.  It  may 
fund  and  refund  Its  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions, whether  or  not  such  bonds  and  ob- 
ligations have  matured.  It  may  provide  for 
the  Issuance,  sale,  or  exchange  of  refunding 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  or  re- 
tiring any  bonds  (including  payment  of  any 
premium,  duplicate  Interest,  or  cash  adjust- 
ment required  in  connection  therewith)  Is- 
sued by  the  commission  or  Issued  by  any 
other  issuing  body,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  which  have  been  applied  to  any  facility 
acquired  by  the  commission  or  which  are 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  any  facility 
acquired  by  the  commission.  Bonds  may  be 
Issued  partly  to  refund  bonds  and  other  ob- 
ligations then  outstanding,  and  partly  for 
any  other  purpose  of  the  commission.  All 
provisions  of  this  compact  applicable  to  the 
issuance  of  bonds  are  applicable  to  refund- 
ing bonds  and  to  the  Issuance,  sale,  or  ex- 
change thereof. 

"13.5 — Bonos:  Authorization  Generally. 
Bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  authorized  by  resolution  of 
the  commission.  The  validity  of  the  author- 
ization and  issuance  of  any  bonds  by  the 
commission  shall  not  be  dep>endent  upon  or 
affected  In  any  way  by:  (1)  the  disposition  of 
bond  proceeds  by  the  commission  or  by  con- 
tract, commitment  or  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  such  proceeds;  or  (2)  the  failure  to 
complete  any  part  of  the  project  for  which 
bonds  are  authorized  to  be  Issued.  The  com- 
mission may  issue  bonds  in  one  or  more 
series  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more  con- 
solidated bond  Issues,  in  such  principal 
amounts  and  with  such  terms  and  provisions 
as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary.  The 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property,  revenues,  and  fran- 
chises under  its  control.  Bonds  may  be  issued 
by  the  commission  In  such  amount,  "wHh 
such  maturities  and  In  such  denominations 
and  form  or  forms,  whether  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, as  to  both  principal  and  Interest,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  commission.  The 
commission  may  provide  for  redemption  of 
bonds  prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and 
at  such  time  or  times  and  with  such  re- 
demption provisions.  Including  premiums,  as 
the  commission  may  determine. 


"13.6 — Bonds,  Restorations  and  Inden- 
tures Generally.  The  commission  may  de- 
termine and  enter  Into  Indenttires  providing 
for  the  principal  amount,  date  or  dates,  ma- 
turities. Interest  rate,  denominations,  form, 
registration,  transfer,  Interchange,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  same 
shall  be  executed,  issued,  secured,  sold,  paid, 
redeemed,  funded,  and  refunded.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  commission  authorizing  any  bond 
or  any  indenture  so  authorized  under  which 
the  bonds  are  issued  may  Include  all  such 
covenants  and  other  provisions  other  than 
any  restriction  on  the  regulatory  powers 
vested  In  the  commission  by  this  compact 
as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  issue,  payment,  security,  pro- 
tection, or  marketing  of  the  bonds,  including 
without  limitation  covenants  and  other  pro- 
visions as  to  the  rates  or  amounts  of  fees, 
rents,  and  other  chairges  to  be  charged  or 
made  for  use  of  the  facilities;  the  use.  pledge, 
custody,  securing,  application,  and  disposi- 
tion of  such  revenues,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds,  and  of  any  other  moneys  of  the  com- 
mission; the  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  reconstruction  of  the  facilities  and  the 
amounts  which  may  be  expended  therefor; 
the  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition  of  the 
fEtcillties;  the  insuring  of  the  facilities  and 
of  the  revenues  derived  therefrom;  the  con- 
struction or  other  acquisition  of  other  facili- 
ties, the  Issuance  of  additional  bonds  or  other 
Indebtedness;  the  rights  of  the  bondholders 
and  of  any  trustee  for  the  bondholders  upon 
default  by  the  commission  or  otherwise;  and 
the  modification  of  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
denture and  of  the  bonds.  Reference  on  the 
face  of  the  bonds  to  such  resolution  or  in- 
denture by  Its  date  of  adoption  or  the  appar- 
ent date  on  the  face  thereof  Is  sufficient  to 
Incorporate  all  of  the  provisions  thereof  and 
of  this  compact  Into  the  body  of  the  bonds 
and  their  appurtenant  coupons.  Each  taker 
and  subsequent  holder  of  the  bonds  or  cou- 
pons, whether  the  coupons  are  attached  to 
or  detached  from  the  bonds,  has  recourse  to 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Indenture  and  of 
this  compact  and  Is  bound  thereby. 

''13.7 — Maximum  Maturity.  No  bond  or  its 
terms  shall  mature  In  more  than  fifty  years 
from  Its  own  date,  or  on  any  date  subsequent 
to  the  duration  of  this  compact,  and  in  the 
event  any  authorized  issue  is  divided  Into  two 
or  more  series  or  divisions,  the  maximum 
maturity  date  herein  authorized  shall  be 
calculated  from  the  date  on  the  face  of  each 
bond  separately,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
different  dates  may  be  prescribed  for  the 
bonds  of  each  separate  series  or  division  of 
any  authorized  Issue. 

"13.8 — Tax  Exemption.  All  bonds  Issued  by 
the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  and  the  Interest  thereon  shall  at  all 
times  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxation 
by  or  under  authority  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties,  except  for  transfer,  Inheritance 
and  estate  taxes. 

"13.9 — Interest.  Bonds  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  six  percent  per  an- 
num, payable  annually  or  semi-annually. 

"13.10 — Place  or  Payment.  The  commis- 
sion may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  of  bonds  at  any  place 
or  places  within  or  without  the  signatory 
states,  and  in  any  specified  lawful  coin  or 
currency  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"13.11 — Execution.  The  commission  may 
provide  for  the  execution  and  authentication 
of  bonds  by  the  manual,  lithographed,  or 
printed  facsimile  signature  of  officers  of  the 
commission,  and  by  additional  authentica- 
tion by  a  trtistee  or  fiscal  agent  appointed  by 
the  commission.  If  any  of  the  officers  whose 
signatures  or  countersignatures  appear  upon 
the  bonds  or  coupons  ceases  to  be  an  officer 
before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  or  coupons, 
his  signature  or  countersignature  Is  never- 
theless valid  and  of  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  If  the  officer  had  remained  in  office  until 
the  delivery  of  the  bonds  and  coupons. 
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"13.12 — Holding  Own  Bonds.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  power  out  of  any  funds  avail- 
able therefor  to  purchase  Its  bonds  and  may 
hold,  cancel,  or  resell  such  bonds. 

"13.13 — Sale.  The  commission  may  fix 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  authorized  issue  of  bonds. 
The  commission  may  sell  at  less  than  their 
par  or  face  value,  but  no  Issue  of  bonds  may 
be  sold  at  an  aggregate  price  below  the  par 
or  face  value  thereof  If  such  sale  would  re- 
sult m  a  net  Interest  cost  to  the  commission 
calculated  upon  the  entire  Issue  so  sold  of 
more  than  six  percent  per  annum  payable 
semi-annually,  according  to  standard  tables 
of  bond  values.  All  bonds  Issued  and  sold 
for  cash  pursuant  to  this  compact  shall  be 
sold  on  sealed  proposals  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Prior  to  such  sale,  the  commission  shall 
advertise  for  bids  by  publication  of  a  notice 
of  sale  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  sale,  at  least  once  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  printed  and  published  In 
New  Tork  City  carrying  municipal  bonds  no- 
tices and  devoted  primarily  to  financial  news. 
The  commission  may  reject  any  and  all  bids 
submitted  and  may  thereafter  sell  the  bonds 
BO  advertised  for  sale  at  private  sale  to  any 
financially  responsible  bidder  tmder  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  interest,  but  the 
bond  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  net  Interest  cost 
calculated  upon  the  entire  Issue  so  adver- 
tised, greater  than  the  lowest  bid  which  was 
rejected.  In  the  event  the  commission  de- 
sires to  Issue  Its  bonds  in  exchange  for  an 
existing  facility  or  portion  thereof,  or  In  ex- 
change for  bonds  secured  by  the  revenues  of 
an  existing  facility.  It  may  exchange  such 
bonds  for  the  existing  facility  or  portion 
thereof  or  for  the  bonds  so  secured,  plus  an 
additional  amount  of  cash,  without  advertis- 
ing such  bonds  for  sale. 

"13.14 — Negotiability.  All  bonds  Issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  compact  are  ne- 
gotiable Instruments,  except  when  registered 
In  the  name  of  a  registered  owner. 

"13.15 — Legal  Investments.  Bonds  of  the 
commission  shall  be  legal  investments  for 
savings  banks,  fiduciaries  and  public  funds 
in  each  of  the  signatory  states. 

"13.16 — Validation  Proceedings.  Prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  bonds,  the  commission 
may  Institute  a  special  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  proceedings  to  Issue  the 
bonds  and  their  validity  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  signatory  parties.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  in 
rem.  and  the  judgment  rendered  therein  shall 
be  conclusive  against  all  persons  whomso- 
ever and  against  each  of  the  signatory  par- 
ties, 

"13  17 — Recording.  No  Indenture  need  be 
recorded  or  filed  In  any  public  office,  other 
than  the  office  of  the  commission.  The  pledge 
of  revenues  provided  In  any  Indenture  shall 
take  effect  forthwith  as  provided  therein 
and  Irrespective  of  the  date  of  receipts  of 
such  revenues  by  the  commission  or  the  In- 
denture trustee.  Such  pledge  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  provided  In  the  Indenture  without 
physical  delivery  of  the  revenues  to  the 
commission  or  the  Indenture  trustee. 

"13.18 — Revenues.  Bond  redemption  and 
Interest  payments,  to  the  extent  provided 
in  the  resolution  or  indenture,  shall  con- 
stitute a  first,  direct  and  exclusive  charge 
and  lien  on  all  such  rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees, 
and  charges  and  other  revenues  and  interest 
thereon  received  from  the  tise  and  opera- 
tion of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking  or 
other  funds  created  therefrom.  All  such  rates, 
rents,  tolls,  fees,  charges  and  other  revenues, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  shall  con- 
stitute a  trtist  ftmd  for  the  security  and 
payment  of  such  bonds,  and  except  as  and 
to  the  extent  provided  in  the  Indenttire  with 
reject  to  the  payment  therefrom  of  expenses 
for  other  pvirposes  Including  administration, 
operation,  maintenance.  Improvements,  or 
extensions  of  the  facilities  or  other  purposes 


shall  not  b«  used  or  pledged  for  any  other 
purpose  80  long  as  such  bonds,  or  any  of 
them,  are  outstanding,  and  unpaid. 

"13.19 — Remedies. — The  holder  of  any  bond 
may  for  the  equal  benefit  and  protection  of 
all  holders  of  bonds  similarly  situated;  (1) 
by  mandamus  or  other  appropriate  proceed- 
ings require  and  compel  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  the  com- 
mission or  assumed  by  It,  its  officers,  agents, 
or  employees  under  the  provisions  of  any 
Indenture,  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  reconstruction,  or  Insurance  of  the  fa- 
cilities, or  in  connection  with  the  collection, 
deposit.  Investment,  application,  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees, 
charges  and  other  revenues  derived  from  the 
operation  and  use  of  the  facilities  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  deposit.  Investment,  and 
disbursement  of  the  proceeds  received  from 
the  sale  of  bonds;  or  (2)  by  action  or  suit 
In  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  any 
signatory  party  require  the  commission  to 
accoimt  as  If  it  were  the  trustee  of  an  ex- 
press trust,  or  enjoin  any  acts  or  things 
which  may  be  unlawfvil  or  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  The 
enumeration  of  such  rights  and  remedies, 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  exercise  or 
prosecution  of  any  other  rights  or  remedies 
available  to  the  holders  of  bonds. 

"13.20 — Capital  Financing  by  Signatory 
P.«ties:  Guarantees. 

"(a)  The  signatory  parties  shall  provide 
such  capital  funds  required  for  projects  of 
the  commission  as  may  be  authorized  by  their 
respective  statutes  In  accordance  with  a 
cost  sharing  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
Article  12  of  this  «»npact;  but  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  Impose  any 
mandatory  obligation  on  any  of  the  signatory 
parties  other  than  such  obligations  as  may 
be  assumed  by  a  signatory  party  In  connec- 
tion with  a  specific  project  or  facility. 

"(b)  Bonds  of  the  commission,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  compact, 
may  be  executed  and  delivered  to  any  duly 
authorized  agency  of  any  of  the  signatory 
parties  without  public  offering  and  may  be 
sold  and  resold  with  or  without  the  guar- 
anty of  such  signatory  party,  subject  to  and 
In  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties. 

"(c)  The  commission  may  receive  and  ac- 
cept, and  the  signatory  parties  may  make, 
loans,  grants,  appropriations,  advances,  and 
payments  of  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able funds  or  property  In  any  form  for  the 
capital  or  operating  purposes  of  the 
commission. 

"Article  14 
"plan.  program  and  budgets 
"Section  14.1 — Comprehensive  Plan.  The 
commission  shall  develop  and  adopt,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  review  and  revise, 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Immediate  and 
long  range  development  and  use  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin.  The  plan  shall  in- 
clude all  public  and  private  projects  and  fa- 
cilities which  are  required,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  commission,  for  the  optimum  plan- 
ning, development,  conservation,  utilization, 
management,  and  control  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs.  The  commission  may  adopt  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  any  revision  thereof 
in  such  part  or  parts  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate, provided  that  before  the  adoption  at 
the  plan  or  any  part  or  revision  thereof  the 
commission  shall  consult  with  water  users 
and  Interested  public  bodies  and  public 
utilities  and  shall  consider  and  give  due 
regard  to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  various  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties,  their  political  Bubdlvlalons.  and  in- 
terested groups.  The  commission  shall  con- 
duct public  hearings  upon  due  notice  given 
with  respect  to  the  comprehensive  plan  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  or  any  part  of 
the  revision  thereof,  except  that  public  and 


private  projects  and  facillUes  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  commission,  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  optimum  planning,  develop- 
ment, conservation,  utilization,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  the  water  resourc*  of 
the  basin  and  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
commission,  will  not  significantly  affect  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin,  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  comprehensive  plan  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission 
without  public  hearing  thereon.  The  com- 
prehensive plan  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  the  plan  or  any  part  there- 
of upon  the  receiving  waters  of  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

"14.2 — Water  Resources  Program.  TTie 
commission  shall  annually  adopt  a  water 
resources  program,  based  upon  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  consisting  of  the  projects  and 
facilities  which  the  commission  proposes  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  commission  and  by 
other  authorized  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  persons  during 
the  ensuing  six  years  or  such  other  reason- 
ably foreseeable  period  as  the  commission 
may  determine.  The  water  resources  program 
shall  include  a  systematic  presentation  of: 
"1.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
resources  needs  for  such  period; 

"2.  The  existing  and  proposed  projects  and 
facilities  required  to  satisfy  such  needs,  in- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  to  be 
anticipated;  and 

"3.  A  separate  statement  of  the  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sion during  such  period. 

"14.3 — Annual  Current  Expense  and  Cap- 
ital Budgets. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  capital  budget  Including  all  capital  projects 
it  proposes  to  undertake  or  continue  during 
the  budget  period  containing  a  statement 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  each  project  and 
the  method  of  financing  thereof. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  current  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shall  include  the  commission's 
estimated  expenses  for  administration,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repairs.  Including  a 
separate  statement  thereof  for  each  project. 
together  with  Its  cost  allocation.  The  total 
of  such  expenses  shall  be  balanced  by  the 
commission's  estimated  revenues  from  all 
sources, Including  the  cost  allocations  under- 
taken  by  any  of  the  signatory  parties  In 
connection  with  any  project.  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  current  expense 
budget  by  the  commission,  the  executive 
director  of  the  commission  shall : 

"1.  Certify  to  the  respective  signatory  par- 
ties the  amounts  due  In  accordance  with 
existing  cost  sharing  established  for  each 
project;  and 

"2.  Transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budg- 
et to  the  principal  budget  officer  of  the  re- 
spective signatory  parties  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  under 
their  respective  budgetary  procedures.  The 
amount  required  to  balance  the  current  ex- 
pense budget  In  addition  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Item  1  above  and  all  other  reve- 
nues available  to  the  commission  shall  be 
apportioned  equitably  among  the  signatory 
parties  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  commission, 
and  the  amount  of  such  apportionment  to 
each  signatory  party  shall  be  certified  to- 
gether with  the  budget. 

"(c)  The  respective  signatory  parties 
covenant  and  agree  to  Include  the  amounts 
so  apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  cur- 
rent expense  budget  in  their  respective 
budgets  next  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  such 
review  and  approval  as  may  be  required  by 
their  re8p>ectlve  budgetary  processes.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
commission  in  quarterly  Installments  during 
Its  fiscal  year,  provided  that  the  commission 
may  draw  upon  its  working  capital  to  finance 
its  current  expense  budget  pending  remit- 
tance by  the  signatory  partlee. 
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GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

ilECTioN  15.1 — Auxiliary  Powers  of  Com- 
MisiioN;  Functions  of  Commissioners. 

a)  The  commission,  for  the  purposes  of 
compact,  may: 
.  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  enter 

contracts,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  any 

t  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

.  Receive  and  accept  such  payments,  ap- 

grants,  gifts,   loans,  advances, 

other  funds,  properties,  and  services  as 

be  transferred  or  made  available  to  It 

ny  signatory  party  or  by  any  other  pub- 

ir  private  corporation  or  Individual,  and 

enti  r   into  agreements  to  make  reimburse- 

meiit  for  all  or  part  thereof: 

.  Provide  for,  acquire,  and  adopt  detailed 

,    administrative,    financial,    and 

operating  plans  and  specifications  to  effec- 

maintaln,  or  develop  any  facility  or 

ect; 

.  Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  faclll- 
owned  or  operated  by  the  commission: 
.  Acquire,  own.  operate,  maintain,  con- 
sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
and   any   interest   therein   by  contract, 
,  lease,  license,  mortgage,  or  other- 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  any  project 
acuity,  including  any  and  all   appurte- 
thereto    necessary,    useful,    or   con- 
venient for  such  ownership,  operation,  con- 
maintenance,  or  conveyance; 
Have  and  exercise  all  corporate  powers 
essential  to  the  declared  objects  and  purposes 
ihe  commission. 

b)  The   commissioners,   subject   to   the 
islons  of  this  compact,  shall: 
.    Serve   as   the   governing   body   of   the 
mission,  and  exercise  and  discharge  Its 

and  duties,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  compact; 
Determine  the  character  of  and  the 
for  Its  obligations  and  expenditures 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  In- 
allowed,  and  paid  subject  to  any  pro- 
vlsibns  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalities  created  by  this  com- 
pacf: 

.  Provide  for  the  Internal  w^nlzatlon 
ancj  administration  of  the  commission: 

.   Appoint  the  principal  oflBcers  of  the 
cocimlssion    and    delegate    to    and   allocate 
them      administrative      functions, 
ers  and  duties; 

Create  and  abolish  offices,  employ- 
and  positions  as  it  deems  necessary 
the  purposes  of  the  commission,  and  sub- 
to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  fix  and 
Ide  for  the  qualifications,  appointments. 
Dval.  term,  tenure,  compensation,  pen- 
.  and  retirement  rights  of  its  officers 
employees; 

!.  Let  and  execute  contracts  to  carry  out 
the  p>owers  of  the  commission. 

15  2 — Regulations;  Enforcement.  The 
corimission  may : 

Make  and  enforce  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  effectuation,  application,  and 
enforcement  of  this  compact;  and  it  may 
t  and  enforce  practices  and  schedules 
or  in  connection  with  the  use.  mainte- 
,  and  administration  of  projects  and 
litles  It  may  own  or  operate  and  any 
uct  or  service  rendered  thereby;  provided 
any  rule  or  regulation,  other  than  one 
ch  deals  solely  with  the  internal  manage- 
t  of  the  commission,  shall  not  be  9tec- 
unless  and  until  filed  in  accordance  with 
law  of  the  respective  signatory  parties 
apdUcable  to  administrative  rules  and  regu- 
r  t|ons  generally;  and 

Designate  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ee  of  the  commission  to  be  an  Investl- 
r  or  watchman  and  such  person  shall  be 
ed  with  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer  of 
state  In  which  he  is  duly  assigned  to 
perjlorm  his  duties. 

5.3 — Tax  ElxEstPTioNS.  The  commission. 
Its  property,  functions,  and  activities  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  or 


any  political  subdivision  thereof;  provided 
that  in  lieu  cf  property  taxes  the  commis- 
sion, as  to  Its  specific  projects,  shall  make 
payments  to  local  taxing  districts  In  annual 
amounts  which  shall  equal  the  taxes  law- 
fully assessed  upon  property  for  the  tax 
year  next  prior  to  Its  acquisition  by  the 
commission  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
nature  and  amount  of  such  payment  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  commission  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after, upon  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  to  the  affected  taxing 
district,  and  the  payments  may  be  thereupon 
terminated  or  continued  in  such  reasonable 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
take  into  account  hardships  incurred  and 
benefits  received  by  the  taxing  Jurisdiction 
which  are  attributable  to  the  project. 

"15.4 — Meetings;  Public  Hearing;  Rec- 
ords, Mtnutes. 

"(a)  All  meetings  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  conduct  at  least 
one  public  hearing  in  each  state  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Initial  comprehensive  plan.  In 
all  other  cases  wherein  this  compact  requires 
a  public  hearing,  such  hearing  shall  be  held 
upon  not  less  than  twenty  days'  public  notice 
given  by  posting  at  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mission, and  published  at  least  once  in  a 
newspaper  or  newspapers  cf  general  circula- 
tion In  the  area  or  areas  affected.  The  com- 
mission shall  also  provide  forthwith  for  dis- 
tribution of  such  notice  to  the  press  and  by 
the  mailing  of  a  copy  thereof  to  any  person 
who  shall  request  such  notices. 

"(c)  The  minutes  of  the  commission  shall 
be  a  public  record  open  to  inspection  at  its 
offices  during  regular  business  hours. 

"15.5 — Officers  Generally. 

"(a)  The  officers  of  the  commission  shall 
consist  of  an  executive  director  and  such  ad- 
ditional officers,  deputies,  and  assistants  as 
the  conunission  may  determine.  The  execu- 
tive director  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be 
removed,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  commission. 
All  other  officers  and  employees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed  by  the  executive  director 
under  such  rules  of  procedure  as  the  com- 
mission may  establish. 

"(b)  In  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
officers  and  employees  for  the  commission, 
no  political,  racial,  religious,  or  residence  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  commission  who  is  found  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  immediately  dismissed. 

"15.6 — Oath  of  Office.  An  oath  of  office  In 
such  form  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe 
shall  be  taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  with  the 
commission  by  the  executive  director  and  by 
each  officer  appointed  by  him  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  appointment. 

"15.7 — Bond.  Each  officer  shall  give  such 
bond  and  in  such  form  and  amount  as  the 
commission  may  require,  for  which  the  com- 
mission shall  pay  the  premium. 

"15.8  Prohzbited  Activities. 

"(a)  No  commissioner,  officer  or  employee 
shall: 

"1.  Be  financially  interested,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  in  any  contract,  sale,  purchase, 
lease,  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  which  the  commission  is  a  party; 

"2.  Solicit  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  In  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expense  paid  him  by  the  commission 
for  services  performed  within  the  scope  of  his 
official  duties; 

"3.  Offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for  or 
in  canslderatlon  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  or  privilege  In  his  employ- 
ment with  the  commission. 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee,  who  willfully 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  forfeit  his  office  or  employment. 


"(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  know- 
ingly made  In  contravention  of  this  section  is 
void. 

"(d)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject,  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  to  such  criminal 
and  civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  in  office 
as  may  be  imposed  by  Federal  law  and  the 
law  of  the  signatory  state  in  which  such  mis- 
conduct occurs. 

"15.9 — Purchasing.  Contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  Improvement  of 
any  facility  when  the  expenditure  required 
exceeds  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  services,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  when  the  expenditure 
required  exceeds  five  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  advertised  and  let  upon  sealed  bids  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  Notice  requesting 
such  bids  shall  be  published  In  a  manner  rea- 
sonably likely  to  attract  prospective  bid- 
ders, which  publication  shall  be  made  at 
least  thirty  days  before  bids  are  received  and 
in  at  least  two  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  basin.  The  conunission  may 
reject  any  and  all  bids  and  readvertlse  in  its 
discretion.  If  after  rejecting  bids  the  com- 
mission determines  and  resolves  that  in  its 
opinion  the  supplies,  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials may  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price  in 
the  open  market,  the  commission  may  give 
each  responsible  bidder  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  price  and  may  proceed  to  pur- 
chase the  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials 
in  the  open  market  at  a  negotiated  price 
which  Is  lower  than  the  lowest  rejected  bid 
of  a  responsible  bidder,  without  further  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  requiring  bids  or 
notice.  The  commission  shall  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  to  provide  for  purchasing  from 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  when  sealed 
bids,  notice,  and  publication  are  not  required 
by  this  section.  The  commission  may  sus- 
pend and  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion requiring  competitive  bids  whenever : 

"1.  The  purchase  is  to  be  made  from  or 
the  contract  to  be  made  with  the  Federal  or 
any  state  government  or  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  pursuant  to  any  open 
and  bulk  purchase  contract  of  any  of  them; 

"2.  The  public  exigency  requires  the  im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  articles  or  perform- 
ance of  the  service; 

"3.  Only  one  source  of  supply  Is  available; 

"4.  The  equipment  to  be  purchased  Is  of  a 
technical  nature  and  the  procurement 
thereof  without  advertising  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  assure  standardization  of  equip- 
ment and  InterchangeablUty  of  parts  In  the 
public  Interest;  or 

"5.  Services  are  to  be  provided  of  a  spe- 
cialized or  professional  nature. 

"15.10 — Insurance.  The  commission  may 
self-Insure  or  purchase  Insurance  and  pay 
the  premium  therefor  sigalnst  loss  or  damage 
to  any  of  Its  properties;  against  liability  for 
Injury  to  persons  or  property;  and  against 
loss  of  revenue  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 
Such  Insurance  coverage  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  amount  as  the  commission  may 
determine,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
any  agreement  arising  out  of  the  Issuance 
of  bonds  by  the  commission. 

"15.11 — Annual  Independent  Audit. 

"(a)  As  soon  as  practical  after  the  closing 
of  the  fiscal  year  an  audit  shall  be  made  of 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  commission. 
The  audit  shall  be  made  by  qualified  certified 
public  accountants  selected  by  the  commis- 
sion, who  have  no  personal  interest  direct 
or  Indirect  In  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
commission  or  any  of  Its  officers  or  employees. 
The  report  of  audit  shall  be  prepared  In 
accordance  with  accepted  accounting  prac- 
tices and  shall  be  filed  with  the  chairman 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  commission 
may  direct.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be 
distributed  to  each  commissioner  and  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  distribution. 

"(b)  Each  signatory  party  by  Its  duly 
authorized     officers    shall     be    entitled    to 
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examine  and  audit  at  any  time  all  of  the 
books,  docximents,  records,  files,  and  accounts 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  ol 
the  commission.  The  representatives  of  the 
signatory  parties  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  documents,  records,  accounts,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  commission 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  and 
they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians. 

"(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
commission  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  commission  are  kept. 

"(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall 
refuse  to  give  all  required  assistance  and 
information  to  the  accountants  selected  by 
the  commission  or  to  the  authorized  officers 
of  any  signatory  party  or  who  shall  refuse  to 
submit  to  them  for  examination  such  books, 
documents,  records,  files,  accounts,  papers, 
things,  or  property  as  may  be  requested  shall 
forfeit  his  office. 

'15.12 — Reports.  The  commission  shall 
make  and  publish  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  signatory  parties  and 
to  the  public  reporting  on  Its  programs, 
operations,  and  finances.  It  may  also 
prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  such  other 
public  reports  and  Informational  material  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

"15.13 — Grants,  Loans,  ob  Payments  by 
States  or  Politicial  Subdivisions. 

"(a)  Any  or  all  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may: 

"1.  Appropriate  to  the  commission  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  prelimi- 
nary expenses  such  as  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  making  of  borings,  and  other  studies 
of  subsurface  conditions,  in  the  preparation 
of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  water  and  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  estimates 
required  for  the  financing  of  a  project; 

"2.  Advance  to  the  commission,  either  as 
grants  or  loans,  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  finance  the  operation 
and  management  of  or  construction  by  the 
commission  of  any  facility  or  project; 

"3.  Make  payments  to  the  commission  for 
benefits  received  or  to  be  received  from  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  projects  or  facilities 
of  the  commission. 

"(b)  Any  funds  which  may  be  loaned  to 
the  commission  either  by  a  signatory  party 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  re- 
paid by  the  commission  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  or  out  of  other  income  of  the 
commission,  such  repayment  to  be  made 
within  such  period  and  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  signatory  party  or  political  sub- 
division making  the  loan. 

"15.14 — Condemnation    Proceedings. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
the  acquire  by  condemnation  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  interest  In  lands,  lands  lying  under 
water,  development  rights  in  land,  riparian 
rights,  water  rights,  waters  and  other  real 
or  j>ersonal  property  within  the  basin  for 
any  project  or  facility  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  compact.  This  grant  of  power  of 
eminent  domain  Includes  but  Is  not  limited 
to  the  power  to  condemn  for  the  purposes 
of  this  compact  any  property  already  de- 
voted to  a  public  use.  by  whomsoever  owned 
or  held,  other  than  property  of  a  signatory 
party.  Any  condemnation  of  any  property  or 
franchises  owned  or  used  by  a  municipal  or 
privately  owned  public  utility,  unless  the  af- 
fected public  utility  facility  Is  to  be  relo- 
cated or  replaced,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
authwlty  of  such  state  board,  commission, 
-or  other  body  as  may  have  regulatory  Juris- 
diction over  such  public  utility. 


"(b)  The  power  of  condemnation  referred 
to  m  subsection  (a)  shall  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  state 
condemnation  law  in  force  in  the  signatory 
state  in  which  the  property  is  located.  If 
there  is  no  applicable  state  condemnation 
law.  the  power  of  condemnation  shall  be  ex- 
ercised In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Federal  condemnation  law. 

"(c)  Any  award  or  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission,  and  none 
of  the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agency. 
Instrumentality  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or 
comp)ensatlon. 

"15.15 — Conveyancb  of  Lands  and  Relo- 
cation OF  Public  Facilities  , 

"(a)  The  respective  officers,  agencies,  de- 
partments, commissions,  or  bodies  having  Ju- 
risdiction and  control  over  real  and  personal 
property  owned  by  the  signatory  parties  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  transfer  and 
convey  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
respective  parties  to  the  commission  any 
such  property  as  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  the  effectuation  of  the  authorized 
purposes  of  the  commission. 

"(b)  Each  political  subdivision  of  each  of 
the  signatory  parties,  notwithstanding  any 
contrary  provisions  of  law,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  com- 
mission, upon  the  commission's  request,  any 
real  property  or  any  interest  therein  owned 
by  such  political  subdivision  Including  lands 
lying  under  water  and  lands  already  devoted 
to  public  use  which  may  be  necessary  or  con  - 
venlent  to  the  effectuation  of  the  authorized 
purposes  of  the  commission. 

"(c)  Any  highway,  public  utility,  or  other 
public  facility  which  will  be  dislocated  by 
reason  of  a  project  deemed  necessary  by  the 
commission  to  effectuate  the  authorized 
purposes  of  this  compact  shall  be  relocated 
and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the 
facility  Is  located;  provided  that  the  cost  of 
such  relocation  payable  by  the  commission 
shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  the  expenditure 
required  to  serve  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

"15.16 — Rights  or  Way.  Permission  Is 
hereby  granted  to  the  commission  to  locate, 
construct,  and  maintain  any  aqueducts,  lines, 
pipes,  conduits,  and  auxiliary  facilities  au- 
thorized to  be  acquired,  constructed,  owned, 
operated,  or  maintained  by  the  commission 
In,  over,  under,  or  across  any  streets  and 
highways  now  or  hereafter  owned,  opened,  or 
dedicated  to  or  for  public  use.  subject  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  the  highway  depart- 
ment of  the  signatory  party  may  require. 

"15.17 — Penalty.  Any  person,  association, 
or  corporation  who  violates  or  attempts  or 
conspires  to  violate  any  provisions  of  this 
compact  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of 
the  commission  duly  made,  promulgated,  or 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  compact  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedy,  penalty,  or  consequence 
provided  by  law  shall  be  punishable  as  may 
be  provided  by  statute  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  within  which  the  violation  Is 
committed;  provided  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  provision  any  such  person,  association, 
or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation  to  be  fixed  by  the  court 
which  the  commission  may  recover  in  Its 
own  nacae  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, and  In  a  summary  proceeding  where 
available  under  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  such  court.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
m  the  event  of  a  continuing  effense  each  day 
of  such  violation,  attempt,  or  conspiracy  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"15.18 — Tort  Liability.  The  commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  its  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  only  to  the  extent  and 
subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed  by  law 
generally  with  respect  to  officers,  agents,  and 


employees  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

"15.10 — Effect  on  Riparian  Rights.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  Intending  to  affect  or 
in  any  way  to  Interfere  with  the  law  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties  relating  to 
riparian  rights. 

"15.20 — Amendments  and  Sttpplements. 
Amendments  and  supplements  to  this  com- 
pact to  Implement  the  purposes  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any  of  the 
signatory  parties  concurred  In  by  all  of  the 
others. 

"15.21 — Construction  and  Sevxrabihty. 
The  provls.^-is  of  this  compact  and  of  agree- 
ments thereunder  shall  be  severable  and  If 
any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  provision  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact  or 
such  agreement  Is  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
signatory  party,  agency,  or  person  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  constitutionality  of  the  remainder 
of  such  compact  or  such  agreement  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  other  signatory 
party,  agency,  person,  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby.  It  Is  the  legislative 
Intent  that  the  provisions  of  such  compact 
be  reasonably  and  liberally  construed. 

"15.22 — Effective  Date;  Exscution.  This 
compact  shall  become  binding  and  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  concur- 
ring legislation  by  the  Federal  government, 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  New  York,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
compact  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  In  five 
Identical  original  copies  by  the  respective 
chief  executive  of  the  signatory  parties.  One 
such  copy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  each  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
which  the  filing  Is  made,  and  one  copy  shall 
be  filed  and  retained  in  the  archives  of  the 
commission  upon  Its  organization." 

reservations 

Sec.  2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section 
1.4  of  the  compact,  the  consent  to  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  compact  by  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions 
and  reservations: 

(a)  Not  withstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Commission  shall  not 
undertake  any  project  (as  defined  in  such 
compact),  other  than  a  project  for  which 
State  supplied  funds  only  will  be  used,  be- 
yond the  planning  stage  until — 

(1)  such  commission  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  such  complete  plans  and  estimates 
for  such  project  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  an  engineering  evaluation  of  such 
pxroject  including — 

(A)  where  the  project  will  serve  more  than 
one  purpose,  an  allocation  of  costs  among 
the  purpKses  served  and  an  estimate  of  the 
ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  for  each  such  pur- 
pose. 

(B)  an  apportionment  of  costs  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project.  Including  the 
portion  of  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and 

(C)  a  proposal  for  financing  the  project. 
Including  the  terms  of  any  proposed  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  be  used 
for  such  purpKJse,  and 

(2)  such  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress: 

Provided,  That  when  a  project  has  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  such  additional  or 
changed  uses  of  storage  therein  as  the  com- 
mission may  desire  shall  require  project 
reauthorization,  with  allocation  of  project 
costs  to  rU  project  purposes  served. 

(b)  No  provision  of  section  3.9  of  the  com- 
I>act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  com- 
mission to  impose  any  charge  for  water 
withdrawals  or  diversions  from  the  basin  if 
such  withdrawals  or  diversions  could  law- 
fully have  been  made  without  charge  on  the 
effective  date  of   the  compact  or  to  Impose 
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afty  charges  with  respect  to  commercial  nav- 
ijatlon  with  the  basin.  Jurisdiction  over 
wilch  is  reserved  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
nrent:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
t>>  applicable  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  section  1.4  of  this  compact. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  the  compact 
sdall  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  Executive 
piiwers  of  the  President  In  the  event  of  na- 
tlpnal  emergency. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  the  compact 
sllaU   be   construed  as   Impairing  or  In  any 

anner  affecting  the  applicability  to  all 
Fi  deral  funds  budgeted  and  appropriated 
fc  r  use  by  the  commission  of  such  author- 
It  r  over  budgetary  and  appropriation  mat- 
te rs  as  the  President  and  Congress  may  have 
w  th  respect  to  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch   of   the   Federal   Oovernment. 

(e)  Except  to  the  same  extent  that  State 
binds   are  or  may  continue   to   be   free  or 

3  empt  from  Federal  taxation  under  the 
lE  ternal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  contained  In  the  compact  shall  be 
cc  nstrued  as  freeing  or  exempting  from  In- 
te  roal  revenue  taxation  In  any  manner  what- 
scever  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  commission. 
tl-elr  transfer,  or  the  income  therefrom  (In- 
cl  jdlng  any  profits  made  on  the  sale  there- 
ofti. 

(f)  Nothing  contained  In  the  compact 
si^ll  be  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
States  legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  prlncl- 
p«  1  or  Interest  on  any  bonds  Issued  by  the 
S\  squehanna  River  Basin   Commission. 

(g)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
bj  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  con- 
st -uctlon.  alteration  or  repair,  Including 
pa  intlng  and  decorating  of  projects,  build- 
in  j[s  and  works  which  are  undertaken  by 
tb  B  commission  or  are  financially  assisted  by 
It,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
th  3se  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
th»  locality  so  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5) , 
«r  d  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pe  tisatlon  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
or  e  half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
he  urs  worked  In  any  workweek  in  excess  of 
el|  ht  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
In  any  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
pr  )vlslon  stating  the  minimum  wages  thus 
de:ermlned  and  the  requirement  that  over- 
tli  le  be  paid  as  above  provided  shall  be  set 
oil  t  In  each  project  advertisement  for  bids 
an  d  In  each  bid  proposal  form  and  shall  be 
m;  ,de  a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the 
pr)Ject.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
wl  ;h  respyect  to  the  administration  and  en- 
fo  cement  of  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
pr  )vlslon,  the  supervisory.  Investigatory  and 
ot:  ler  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
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P.R.    3176.   64   Stat.    1267),   and   section 

f  the  Act  of  June  13.   1934,  as  amended 

Stat.    948.    as    amended,    50    U.S.C.    276 


h)  The  commission  shall  Insure  that  there 
Qo  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race, 
.  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  (1) 
programs  and  activities  of  the  commls- 
slcti,  (2)  the  employment  practices  of  the 
and  (3)  the  employment  prac- 
of  parties  entering  Into  contracts  with 
commission,  including  construction  con- 
and  contracts  for  private  concessions 
connection  with  recreational  facilities. 
1)  Contracts  for  the  manufacture  or  fur- 
nlihlng  of  materials,  supplies,  articles  and 
lipment  with  the  commission  which  are 
excess  of  $10,000  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
Act  (41  use.  335  et  seq.) 
J)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  in 
compact  shall  be  construed  as  supersed- 
or  limiting  the  functions,  under  any 
otter  law.  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Unlt- 
Statee.  relating  to  water  pollution:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  exercise  of  such  functions 
shi  ill  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  commls- 
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slon  to  control,  prevent  or  abate  water  pol- 
lution. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  section  8.4  of  article 
8  of  the  compact  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  facilities  operated  pursuant  to  any 
other  Federal  law. 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  of  Jun  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  982), 
as  amended  (28  U.S.C.  ch.  171  and  sections 
1346(b)  and  2401(b))  and  the  Tucker  Act 
of  March  3.  1887  (24  Stat.  605).  as  amended 
(28  U.S.C.  1346(8)  (2),  1402,  1491,  1496.  1501. 
1503.  2411.  2412.  2501),  and  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  of  June  11,  1946  (60 
Stat.  237) ,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  561-558.  701- 
706),  and  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10, 
1920  (41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
791-823),  the  commission  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  agency. 

(m)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
commission  (other  than  the  United  States 
member,  alternate  United  States  member, 
and  advisers,  and  personnel  employed  by  the 
United  States  member  under  direct  Federal 
appropriation)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be. 
for  any  purpose,  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  to  become  entitled  at  any 
time  by  reason  of  employment  by  the  com- 
mission to  any  compensation  or  benefit  pay- 
able or  made  available  by  the  United  States 
solely  and  directly  to  Its  officers  or  employees. 

(n)  Neither  the  compact  nor  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  commission 
to  participate  In  or  to  provide  funds  for 
projects  or  activities  In  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin. 

(0)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  7  of  sec- 
tion 3.10  of  the  compact,  the  United  States 
district  courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  cases  or  controversies  arising  un- 
der the  compact  and  this  Act,  and  any  case 
or  controversy  so  arising  Initiated  In  a  State 
court  shall  be  removable  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  In  the  manner 
provided  by  section  1446  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Nothing  contained  In  the  com- 
pact or  elsewhere  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  waiver  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
Immunity  from  suit. 

(p)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved.  The 
right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Congress  or 
any  of  Its  standing  committees  to  require 
the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of  such  infor- 
mation and  data  by  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission  as  is  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Congress  or  any  such  committee. 

(q)  The  provisions  of  sections  2.4  and  2.6 
of  article  2  of  the  compact  notwithstanding, 
the  member  and  alternate  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  adviser  there 
referred  to  may  be  paid  compensation  by  the 
United  States,  such  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  President  at  the  rates  which  he  shall 
deem  to  prevail  in  respect  to  comparable  of- 
ficers in  the  executive  branch. 

(r)  1.  Nothing  contained  Ln  this  compact 
or  In  this  Act  shall  impair,  affect,  or  extend 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Nothing  contained  in  this  compact  or  In 
this  Act  and  no  action  of  the  commission 
shall  supersede.  Impair,  affect,  compel,  or 
prevent  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers, 
rights,  functions,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  under  other  existing  or  fu- 
ture legislation  In  or  over  the  area  or  waters 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  compact,  in- 
cluding projects  of  the  commission:  Pro- 
vided, That 

(1)  The  commission  shall  serve  as  the 
principal  agency  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  Interstate,  local,  and  nongovern- 
mental plans  for  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 

(11)  Except  as  provided  in  reservation  (J), 
whenever  a  comprehensive  plan,  or  any  part 
or  revision  thereof,  has  been  adopted  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  member  appointed  by 
the  President,  the  exercise  of  any  powers 
conferred  by  law  on  any  officer,  agency,  or 


instrumentality  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  water  and  related  land  resources 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  shall  not 
substantially  conflict  with  any  such  portion 
of  such  comprehensive  plan  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3.10  and  article  12  of  the 
compact  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  avoid  such  substantial  conflict: 
Provided  further.  That  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  find  and  determine  that  the  na- 
tional interest  so  requires,  he  may  suspend, 
modify,  or  delete  any  provision  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  action  by  the  affected  agency  or  of- 
ficer In  accord  with  the  national  Interest. 
Such  action  shall  be  taken  by  executive  order 
In  which  such  finding  and  determination 
shall  be  set  forth. 

(ill)  To  Insure  consideration  by  Congress 
or  any  committee  thereof  of  the  commis- 
sion's views,  proposals  for  Federal  projects 
which  come  within  one  or  more  of  the  classes 
requiring  commission  review  under  section 
3.10  of  the  compact  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  for  review  and  recommendation 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  or  such  longer 
time  as  may  be  requested  by  the  commission 
with  the  concurring  vote  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed  by  the  President:  and  the  recom- 
mendations and  views  of  the  commission 
thereon.  If  any.  shall  be  Included  In  any  re- 
port submitted  by  the  sponsoring  Federal 
agency  to  the  Congress  or  to  any  committee 
thereof  in  connection  with  any  request  for 
authorization   or  appropriations   therefor. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  2(11)  here- 
of, concurrence  by  the  member  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  presumed  unless  with- 
in sixty  days  after  notice  to  him  of  adoption 
of  the  comprehensive  plan,  or  any  part  or 
revision  thereof,  he  shall  file  with  the  com- 
mission notice  of  (I)  no  objection,  or  (11) 
nonconcurrence.  Bach  concurrence  of  the 
member  appointed  by  the  President  In  the 
adoption  of  the  comprehensive  plan  or  any 
part  or  revision  thereof  may  be  withdrawn 
by  notice  filed  with  the  commission  at  any 
time  between  the  first  and  sixtieth  day  of 
the  sixth  year  after  the  Initial  adoption  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  of  every  sixth 
year  thereafter. 

(s)  In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence  or  provision  of  section  1.4  of  article 
1  of  the  compact.  Is  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  constitution  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  signatory  party,  agency  or 
person  Is  held  Invalid  by  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  United 
States  shall  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  com- 
pact: Provided,  That  the  President  may  con- 
tinue United  States  participation  tn  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  commission  to  the  extent  that 
he  deems  necessary  and  proper  to  protect 
the  national  Interest. 

(t)  (1)  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  action  of  the  commission  shall  have 
the  effect  of  repealing,  modifying,  or  amend- 
ing any  Federal  law. 

(u)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2.2  and  2.3  of  the  compact,  the  Federal 
member  of  the  commission  and  his  alternate 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President. 

(V)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12.5  or  any  other  provision  of  the  oom- 
pact,  the  furnishing  of  technical  services  to 
the  commission  by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
respective  agencies  shall  from  time  to  time 
agree  thereto  or  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  from  time  to  time  direct  such  agen- 
cies to  perform  such  services  for  the  commis- 
sion. Nothing  in  the  compact  shall  be  deemed 
to  require  the  United  States  to  furnish  ad- 
ministrative services  or  facilities  for  carrying 
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out  functions  of  the  commission  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  President -may  direct. 

( w)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in  the 
compact  shall  supersede,  impair,  affect,  com- 
pel, or  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers,  rights,  functions,  or  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commisalon,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  other  such  Federal  independent  regu- 
latory agency  under  existing  or  future  legis- 
lation. Accordingly,  no  action  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission  shall  conflict 
with  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  any 
license  or  permit  granted  or  Issued  by  the 
aforementioned  Federal  agencies.  This  reser- 
vation shall  not  be  construed  as  a  basis  for 
noncompliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
compact  or  this  Act;  nor  shall  It  be  construed 
to  permit  use  of  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  or  to  endanger  their  quality 
without  approval  pursuant  to  the  compact. 

EFFECTtJATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Preslden  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper.  In  his  discretion,  to  effectuate  the 
compact  and  the  initial  organization  and 
operation  of  the  commission  thereunder. 

(b)  Executive  departments  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
appropriate  assistance  to  the  United  States 
member.  Such  assistance  shall  Include  the 
furnishing  of  services  and  facilities  and  may 
Include  the  detailing  of  personnel  to  the 
United  States  member.  Appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized  as  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  member  and  his 
office.  Including  appropriations  for  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel  by  the  United  States 
member. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  £ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 
(S.  1079),  an  act  consenting  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  compact,  enact- 
ing the  same  into  law  thereby  making 
the  United  States  a  signatory  party; 
making  certain  reservations  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  related 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  4536)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  4536 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  CTid  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended — 

(1)    by   striking   out   "$1,900,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••»2,200,0OO,00O"; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$500,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  8(b) 
(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637 
(b)  (1)  (B))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  group 
of  persons  cooperating  with  It  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
(1)  to  allow  such  an  Individual  or  group 
such  use  of  the  Administration's  available 
office  facilities,  parking  space,  and  related 
materials  and  services  as  the  Administration 
deems  appropriate;  (11)  to  rent  for  the  use 
of  such  an  Individual  or  group  such  office 
facilities  and  related  materials  and  services 
as  would  not  otherwise  be  available  for  the 
purpose  and  as  the  Administration  deems 
appropriate;  (111)  to  pay  as  the  Administra- 
tion deems  appropriate,  the  expenses  of  dis- 
seminating through  advertising  media  Infor- 
mation to  small  business  concerns  respecting 
the  availability  of  such  Individuals  or  groups; 
(Iv)  to  pay,  as  the  Administration  deems  ap- 
propriate, the  expense  of  placing  in  tele- 
phone directories  an  Independent  listing  of 
the  telephone  numbers  of  such  individuals  or 
groups;  (V)  to  reimburse  any  such  Individ- 
ual for  the  cost  Incurred  in  making  any  tele- 
phone call  from  his  home  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A);  and  (t1) 
to  pay  transportation  expenses  and  a  per 
diem  allowance  In  accordance  with  section 
S703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and,  when 
the  Administration  deems  appropriate,  the 
cost  of  transportation  or  mileage  and  related 
allowances  under  section  5704  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  local  travel  Including 
travel  between  the  Individual's  residence  or 
regular  place  of  business  and  the  place  where 
service  is  performed,  to  any  such  Individual 
or  group  for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
Incurred  at  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tion In  providing  gratuitous  services  to  small 
businessmen  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A)  or  in  connection  with 
attendance  at  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Administration; ". 

MOTION    OrFERED    BT    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  Mr.  Patman 

movee  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  4536  and  Insert  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  19828,  as  follows: 

TITLE   I— SMALL   BUSINESS   ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
Sec.  101.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c)   of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,900,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$2,200,000,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "200,000,000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000". 

TITLE    II— AUTHORIZATION   FOR   PRESI- 
DENT   TO    STABILIZE    PRICES,    RENTS. 
WAGES,  AND  SALARIES 
Sec.  201.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  799-800;  Pub- 
lic Law  91-379)   Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"February  28,   1971,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  31,  1971,";   and  by  striking 
out  "March   1,  1971,"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "April  1,  1971,". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explain- 
ing the  reason  for  this  series  of  unani- 
mous-consent requests,  what  happened 
is  this.  On  Wednesday,  November  25,  the 
House,  by  unanimous  consent,  passed 
and  sent  to  the  other  body  HM.  1&828, 
to  provide  additional  authorization  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and, 
second,  authorize  an  extension  for  1 
month— February  28,  1971,  to  March  31, 


1971 — of  Public  Law  91-379.  the  so-called 
Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

The  same  day  the  Senate  passed  a 
Small  Business  Administration  bill  and 
sent  it  to  the  House. 

Procedurally,  at  this  point  the  Senate 
bill  resides  on  the  Speaker's  desk  and 
the  House-passed  bill  resides  on  the 
President's  desk  in  the  other  body.  My 
motion  here  today  would  merely  substi- 
tute the  House-passed  bill  for  the  Senate 
bill  number  and  send  It  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  the  House-passed  version  of 
the  bUl. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  19828)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  EFFORTS  TO 
RESCUE  AMERICAN  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  1282)  in  support  for  efforts 
to  rescue  4\merican  prisoners  of  war  in- 
carcerated In  North  Vietnam,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  1282 

Whereas  conditions  have  not  materially 
Improved  In  the  year  since  Congress  passed 
H.  Con.  Res.  454  calling  for  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front;  and 

Whereas  Increasing  numbers  of  American 
military  personnel  remain  In  captivity  In 
North  Vietnam  In  circumstances  which 
violate  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on 
prisoners  of  war  and  offend  standards  of  hu- 
man decency,  some  having  so  remained  for 
as  long  as  six  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have  re- 
fused to  Identify  the  prisoners  they  hold,  to 
allow  Impartial  inspection  of  camps,  to  per- 
mit free  exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners 
and  their  families,  and  to  release  seriously 
sick  and  injured  prisoners,  as  required  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,  despite  rejjeated  en- 
treaties from  world  leaders:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  official  command,  officers 
and  men  Involved  In  the  military  expedition 
of  November  21,  1970,  seeking  release  from 
captivity  of  United  States  prisoners  of  war 
believed  to  be  held  by  the  enemy  near  Hanoi, 
North  Vietnam,  be  commended  for  the  covir- 
age  they  displayed  In  this  hazardous  and 
humanitarian  undertaking  which  has  lifted 
the  hopes  and  spirits  of  our  brave  men  im- 
prisoned and  fighting,  as  well  as  Americans 
everywhere. 

Resolved  further.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  further  ex- 
pression of  its  concern  for  prisoners  of  war, 
that  the  American  negotiators  at  the  peace 
conference  In  Paris  should  be  instructed  to 
Insist  that  the  matter  of  prisoners  be  given 
first  priority  on  the  peace  talks  agenda;  and 

That  negotiators  should  seek  in^sroved 
treatment  of  ptrlsonen,  release  of  names  of 
prisoners,  inspection  of  prison  conditions  by 
the  International  Red  Cross  or  other  Interna- 
tional bodies,  and  the  assurance  of  continu- 
ing discussions  looking  toward  the  eventual 
exchange  or  release  of  prisoner*;   and 

That  no  permanent  agreement  should  be 
entered  Into  untU  tbwe  U  substantive  prog- 
ress on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 
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Th(e  SPEAKER.  Is  a  se<¥)nd  demanded? 

ARENDS.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  demand  a 

second. 

SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
i:entleman  from  California  arise? 

LEGGETT.  To  demand  a  second, 
$peaker. 

SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  demanded  a  second. 

LEGGETT.   I   demand  a  second 
Mr.  Speaker. 

PARX.IAMENTABT    INgUIBT 

Mi.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Ml  .  LEGGETT.  May  I  inquire  whether 
the  i  entleman  from  Illinois  is  opposed  to 
the  resolution? 

T:  e  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  opposed  to  the 
resolution? 
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ARENDS.  No;  I  am  not  opposed  to 
resolution.   Mr.   Speaker. 

LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
Joint  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
Illinois  is  not  qualified  and  I  de- 
a  second. 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  hear 
entleman  from  California. 
.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
3oint  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
Illinois  does  not  qualify  and  I  de- 
a  second  on  the  resolution. 
SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Is  not  opposed  to  the  resolution? 
ARENDS.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 
e  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
is  opposed  to  the  resolution; 
correct? 
.  LEGGETT.  That  is  correct;  In  Its 

form, 
e  SPEAKER.  In  its  present  form? 

LEGGETT.  Yes. 
e  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 


a  second  will  be 


thout  objection, 
dered  as  ordered. 
Tl  ere  was  no  objection. 
Tie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Sout  a  Carolina  wUl  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forn  a  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
M  ■.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  yield? 

PAHLUMrNTART  INQOTBT 

MK  rivers.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
men  ;ary  inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stat<  it. 

M '.  RIVERS.  The  time  is  allocated  40 
mini  ites 

Tl  iC  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  unable  to 
heai  the  gentleman. 

M  ■.  RIVERS.  The  time  is  allocated  20 
minutes  to  the  committee  and  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forn  a. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  recognized  for 
20  niinutes. 

.  RIVERS.  And  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from   California    (Mr.   Leg- 


M 
ent 

GSTT)  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct. 

M  ■.  RIVERS.  Now,  what  priority  wUl 
the  1  Ime  be  allocated?  Does  he  speak  first 
or  I  speak  first,  or  who  Is  in  charge  at 
this  point  In  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  CaroUna  presenting  the  resolution 


and  being  the  advocate  thereof  will  be 
recognized  first.  The  gentleman,  however, 
if  he  does  not  desire  to  use  his  time  at  this 
time,  then  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leggett) 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee this  question:  Page  2,  line  21,  of 
the  printed  resolution,  as  reported  with 
an  amendment,  contains  the  words: 
"That  no  other  negotiations  should  pro- 
ceed." This  language  is  clearly  intended 
to  prevent  negotiations  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  except  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  issue. 

Have  those  words  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Which  has  been  sent  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Which  has  been  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  use  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  form  of  the  resolution 
we  have  before  the  Hotise  certainly  Is 
fraught  with  all  kinds  of  dllHculty. 

I  hesitate  to  be  the  sole  objector  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  the 
legislation.  The  bill  passed  out  of  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  some  27  to  2,  and 
I  imderstand  that  the  other  vote  that  op- 
posed the  legislation,  cast  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  was  on  the  basis 
of  opposition  to  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Certainly  it  is  regretted  that  this  legis- 
lative body  must  formally  splinter  on 
the  question  of  the  military  effort  that 
took  place  over  the  weekend  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1970.  The  heroism  of  the  men 
involved  is  not  the  issue — and  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  that — the  heroism 
of  the  men  who  participated  in  the  Son 
Tay  invasion  or  the  commando  raid, 
however  you  might  wish  to  call  it,  is 
certainly  very,  very  commendable.  The 
issue  is  the  wisdom  of  the  planning  be- 
hind the  operation,  and  whether  by  a 
very  broadly  couched  resolution  pre- 
sented to  this  House  we  want  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  Pentagon  and  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing  agam. 

Certainly  if  we  could  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  have  recovered  all  of  our 
prisoners  in  one  swoop,  why,  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  a  man  in  this 
House  who  would  oppose  the  action.  But 
unfortunately  we  were  not  successful. 

I  am  not  pressing  here  in  this  body 
to  condemn  the  action  that  took  place. 
I  am  not  the  moving  party,  and  certainly 
I  do  not  want  to  toy  with  the  emotions 
and  the  heartbreak  of  the  families  of 
these  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  if  we 
needlessly  encourage  this  kind  of  activity 
and  give  false  hope  to  the  families  of 
these  prisoners  of  war,  we  are  not  doing 
them  any  good. 

This  particular  resolution  says,  and  I 
would  read  just  a  portion  of  It: 

Reaolved,  That  the  ofiSclal  command,  offi- 
cers and  men  Involved  in  the  military  expe- 
dition at  November  21,  1970,  seeking  release 


from  c&ptlvlty  of  United  State*  prisoners  of 
war  believed  to  be  held  by  the  enemy  near 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  be  commended  for 
the  courage  they  displayed — 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  commend 
the  o£Qcial  chain  of  command,  or  why  we 
should  commend  the  Intelligence  or  why 
we  should  commend  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  or  why  we  should  commend  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  military 
forces,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  honoring  the  command  as  well  as 
the  ofBcers  and  men  of  the  mission,  we 
will  be  setting  out  this  operation  as  a 
model  for  future  prisoner  of  war  efforts 
to  follow.  This  would  be  most  undesir- 
able, since  efforts  of  this  type  will  almost 
certainly  continue  to  be  nonproductive, 
and  since  better  approaches  are  avail- 
able. 

RAm  NOT  A  ST7CCESS 

The  raid  on  the  Son  Tay  compound  has 
not  received  unanimous  domestic  sup- 
port. The  majority  of  my  own  mail  is 
strongly  opposed.  Nobody  faults  the  valor 
of  the  men,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
has  been  severely  criticized.  In  my  view, 
the  criticism  is  well  founded. 

FAULTY  INTKLI.IGENCK 

In  a  well-plaimed  operation  of  this 
type,  we  would  know  exactly  what  we 
were  going  in  for,  where  it  was,  and  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  opposition. 
This  was  obviously  not  the  case.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  we  really  knew  was  the 
physical  layout  of  the  buildings.  If  we 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  prisoner  sit- 
uation, it  follows  that  we  were  also  ig- 
norant of  the  number  and  armament  of 
the  guard  force.  We  could  have  been 
walking  into  an  ambush. 

To  this  day,  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  men  had  been  removed  from  the 
camp  2  days  or  3  months  before  Novem- 
ber 22. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  it- 
self no  credit  by  insisting  intelligence 
was  excellent.  Vice  President  Agnbw 
was  more  candid  when  he  told  the  United 
Press  on  November  25 : 

Well,  obviously  It  wasnt  successful,  as 
you  know,  because  of  faulty  Intelligence. 

Sontay  has  not  been  the  first  majoi 
intelligence  failure  of  this  war.  In  April 
the  President  was  told  of  the  existence 
of  an  "enemy  headquarters  for  all  of 
South  Vietnam."  When  this  headquar- 
ters was  found  to  be  as  nonexistent  as 
the  Sontay  headquarters,  the  Intelligence 
failure  was  brushed  over. 

If  the  House  passes  this  resolution,  it 
will  be  rewarding  incompetent  intelli- 
gence and  encouraging  more  of  the  same 
for  the  future. 

PENALTIES  OF  FAILURB  NOT  WEIGHED 

On  balance,  the  consequences  of  this 
mission  are  so  overwhelmingly  negative 
that  I  must  conclude  the  consequences  of 
failure  were  not  carefully  considered: 

First.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  will  be  freed  this 
year  as  a  Christmas  gesture.  The  Presi- 
dent is  reported  to  have  said  the  raid 
would  be  worthwhile  If  it  freed  five  pris- 
oners. It  may  well  have  prevented  the 
freeing  of  that  many. 

Second.  Some  POW's  may  have  been 
killed  by  the  diversionary  air  raids  in 
the  Hanoi  area.  The  North  Vietnamese 
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Government  claims  this  to  be  the  case.  It 
would  be  most  ironic  if  some  of  the  men 
killed  were  the  former  Sontay  prisoners 
we  had  hoped  to  free. 

Of  course,  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
not  be  telling  the  truth.  They  may  have 
killed  the  POW's  in  deliberate  reprisals. 
This  would  be  despicable  on  their  part. 
But  the  fact  remains:  these  men  would 
be  alive  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  raid. 

Third.  Hopes  of  successful  negotiations 
on  any  aspect  of  the  war  have  been  ma- 
terially set  back. 

Fourth.  The  prisoners  living  conditions 
will  certainly  become  harsher  in  that 
they  will  be  guarded  more  closely  and 
moved  around  more  frequently. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  deliberate 
retaliation.  The  Hanoi  daily  newspaper, 
Nhan  Dan,  said: 

The  Americans  are  warned  they  will  be 
punished  accordingly.  All  consequences  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  American  aggres- 
sors. 

Fifth.  The  scale  of  the  war  is  Increas- 
ing. Since  the  raid,  the  other  side  has 
killed  an  entire  medical  team  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  shot  down  two  C-123  trans- 
port planes  killing  38  Americans  and  75 
South  Vietnamese,  and  has  increased  the 
shelling  of  South  Vietnamese  cities  to  the 
highest  level  in  3  months.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  much  of  this  is  in 
response  to  the  raid. 

If  the  scale  of  the  war  continues  to 
enlarge,  it  will  cost  the  lives  of  many 
American  soldiers.  And  there  will  be  an 
Increase  in  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
of  war,  rather  than  the  decrease  we 
sought. 

Sixth.  Our  international  credibility  has 
decreased.  As  an  example  of  the  critical 
foreign  press,  the  London  Times  said: 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  the  shock  of  the 
raid  were  to  extract  some  future  conces- 
sions from  the  North  Vietnamese  over  prison- 
ers. Much  more  probable  is  a  hardening  all 
around  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  and  stronger 
su?piclons  in  Hanoi  over  what  American 
policy  really  is  In  winding  down  the  war. 

We  cannot  even  say  with  confidence 
that  the  results  would  have  been  better 
If  the  prisoners  had  been  there.  All  the 
adverse  consequences  listed  above  would 
have  been  intensified.  As  for  the  prison- 
ers in  the  camp,  as  former  POW  Coy 
Tinsley  told  Time  magazine,  the  guards 
"would  probably  have  armihilated  them 
and  moved  out." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  the 
State  Department  expressed  a  position 
either  for  or  against  this  resolution? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  is  my  information 
that  only  one  witness  was  presented  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  prior  to  the  time 
It  W£is  enacted,  and  that  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  State  Department  was 
asked  to  express  a  position  for  or  against 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  see  it  in  the  report,  and  no  com- 


munication was  given  to  my  office  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  state  that,  although  the 
communication  perhaps  did  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  Pans  office  of 
the  State  Department,  I  did  receive  a 
letter  from  the  official  in  charge  of  con- 
gressional relations  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment congratulating  me  upon  the  reso- 
lution that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  cosponsored.  So  it  does  to 
an  extent  show  State  Department  ap- 
proval. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  just 
for  a  half  a  minute  further? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  do  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  the  resolution  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  I  invited  our 
colleagues  to  cosponsor,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
FiNDLEY,)  whether  he  is  purporting  to 
tell  the  House  that  the  State  Department 
did  express  a  position  favoring  this  res- 
olution in  the  letter  he  referred  to,  and 
if  so  would  he  tell  us  who  it  was  who  sent 
the  letter  and  what  the  contents  of  it 
were? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  yes,  the 
letter  I  received  was  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Mr.  David  Abshire. 

It  had  no  notation  as  to  being  of  a  con- 
fidential character  and  I  presume  he  was 
writing  as  an  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  me  as  an  author  and  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  indicating  his 
congratulations  to  me  on  having  drafted 
this  resolution.  And  I  cannot  give  any 
interpretation  to  that  except  as  an  af- 
firmative support  of  the  resolution  we 
have  before  us. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  that  letter  at  hand? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No,  but  I  can  get  it  very 
promptly  and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  such  an  interest. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a  question. 

Did  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment refer  to  the  resolution  in  prelimi- 
nary form,  or  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 
presented  and  that  we  have  on  the  fioor 
here  today? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
in  my  remarks  that  it  related  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  that  I  had 
drafted  and  Introduced  together  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton),  which  did  not  include  the 


amendment  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  referred  to 
above  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Abshire  is  in  my  hand  now.  Obviously  it 
is  more  personal  than  official  In  content, 
but  clearly  it  would  never  have  been 
written  if  the  State  Department  opposed 
the  rest^ution  I  drafted  and  introduced 
and  which  was  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  letter: 

Dear  Paol:  You  are,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  co-sponsoring  the  resolution 
on  ■commending  the  courage  of  participants 
In  the  recent  military  expedition  which 
sought  to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war 
believed  held  m  a  camp  near  Hanoi,  North 
Vietnam."  I  always  admire  how  quickly  you 
show  leadership  on  such  matters,  and  par- 
ticularly on  this  one  which  is  of  such  Im- 
portance. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Arsrire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will 
pass  House  Resolution  1282,  which  in- 
cludes the  language  of  a  resolution 
which  I  drafted  and  which,  together  with 
my  colleague.  Representative  Samuel 
Stratton  and  73  other  Members  of  the 
House,  was  introduced  immediately  after 
the  heroic  rescue  attempt  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  on  November  21,  1970. 
Added  to  this  original  resolution  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  is  the 
language  of  the  resolved  further  clause, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  POW  issue  should  be  given  first 
priority  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  and  that 
no  settlement  should  occur  until  there  is 
substantive  progress  on  this  issue. 

It  provides  ample  proof  that  the  United 
States  is  not  about  to  forget  her  fight- 
ing men  now  incarcerated  who  have 
risked  everything  and  given  their  all  In 
the  service  of  their  coimtry. 

It  has  its  roots  in  early  congressional 
expressions  on  the  treatment  of  POW's, 
expr&ssions  which  have  been  largely  ig- 
nored by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong.  In  December  of  1969,  exactly  1  year 
ago,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
unanimously  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 454,  calling  for  humane  treatment 
and  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

By  their  votes,  405  Members  of  this 
body  strongly  protested  the  treatment 
of  U.S.  servicemen  held  prisoner  and  ap- 
proved of  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  other  world  leaders  to  obtain 
himiane  treatment  and  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

Since  that  time,  no  material  progress 
has  been  made.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  persistently  refused  to  identify  the 
prisoners  they  hold.  They  have  refused 
to  permit  any  inspection  of  the  camps  in 
wliich  the  prisoners  are  kept.  They  will 
not  allow  mail  to  be  received  by  most 
prisoners,  and  they  have  not  released 
sick  or  injured  prisoners.  Each  of  these 
simple,  humane  gestures  is  required  by 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prison- 
ers of  war  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
ratified  in  1957. 

In  the  face  of  world  opinion,  and  in 
contravention  of  its  duty  under  inter- 
national law  to  which  it  has  voluntarily 
agreed.  North  Vietnam  disregards  basic 
tenets  of  human  decency  and  In  a  bar- 
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manner  makes  hostages  of  Ameri- 
lirisoners  of  war. 

.  only  thing  that  has  changed  in  the 
since  Congress  last  spoke  is  the 
of  Americans  held  captive.  One 
ago,  just  over  1,300  men  were  held 
.._  or  were  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
Today  that  number  has  grown  by 
250  men.  At  the  end  of  November. 
i8  American  soldiers  were  held  prison- 
missing  in  action. 

families  of  most  of  these  men  do 

lnow  whether  their  loved  ones  are 

ilive,  and  for  them  each  new  day 

only  pain  and  waning  hope.  News 

such  as  those  of  recent  date, 

.  _  tell  of  torture  and  even  death  In 

jrison  camps  add  to  the  nightmare 

1  has  become  the  daily  life  of  rela- 

of  the  prisoners.  Imagine  just  how 

worse  it  miist  be  for  the  brave  men 

emain  captive. 

American  people  will  not  wait  for 
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With  no  progress  since  Congress  last 
spoki:.  it  is  important  for  los  once  again 
to  reaffirm  our  strongest  disapproval  of 
Nort  a  Vietnamese  conduct  and  our  de- 
termination to  take  con-sidered  steps  to 
about  the  release  of  our  men  held 
unde^-  such  intolerable  conditions. 

expedition  to  save  the  lives  of 
.\meticans  thought  to  be  held  prisoner 
;uch  an  action.  It  was  well  planned 
executed.  Its  scope  was  strictly 
to  the  stated  objective  of  saving 
lives  of  American  prisoners, 
my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  those 
lave  sponsored  this  resolution,  those 
p(  nsible  for  plarmlng  and  carrying 
ihis  valiant  rescue  mission  deserve 
omi  lendation  and  the  sincere  thanks  of 
Ame:  leans  everywhere.  No  doubt,  when 
word  of  the  rescue  attempt  reaches  other 
prisoners,  as  it  inevitably  will,  their 
spiri  s  and  their  faith  in  their  country 
will  be  greatly  lifted.  Similarly,  the 
mors  le  of  our  men  still  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam under  trying  clrcimistances  will  be 
raisep 
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is  important  that  the  House  speak 
subject,  and  it  is  propitious  for 
do  so  now,  just  before  Christmas. 
I  iverwhelming   vote,   approving   the 
will  be  the  finest  Christmas 
the  House  of  Representatives  could 
possi  oly  send  to  Americans  held  prisoner 
and  their  loved  ones. 
Finally,  a  grim  observation.  This  state- 
may  give  evidence  of  a  growing, 
doubt  and  pessimism   on  the 
of  many  Americans  about  progress 
a  doubt  which  can  serve  only 
hirden  public  attitudes  toward  those 
have  been  accused  of  barbaric  con- 
and  who  flaunt  international  law. 
fVmerican  people  and  their  Govem- 
will  never  allow  U.S.  prisoners  of 
to  become  unwilling  pawns  in  the 
efforts  to  end  the  war.  The 
uncohscionable   attempt   by   the   North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  to  so  use  our 
in  such  a  manner  is  an  exercise 
fitility  which  this  resolution  makes 
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Tl  e  policy  statement  which  the  House 
will  nake  today  is  to  urge  that  the  POW 
ques  Jon  be  given  first  priority  at  the 
Pan,  I  peace  talks.  Some  Members  might 
not  lave  expressed  their  sentiments  on 
the  ;  >OW  Issue  in  the  strong  language  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committee's  amend- 
ment. Some  might  feel  that  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  an  end  to  the 
killing  should  have  first  priority,  and 
that  with  peace  will  naturally  come  the 
return  of  prisoners  of  war.  Some  may 
even  feel  conscience  boimd  not  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  for  that  reason. 

However,  one  should  look  first  at  the 
record  of  the  Paris  peace  talks  before 
passing  on  the  significance  of  the  amend- 
ment. Those  who  would  argue  over  the 
negotiating  priorities  at  Paris  must  first 
show  how  those  priorities,  or  the  Parts 
peace  talks  themselves,  have  any  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  to  the  real  world 
and  to  the  real  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  and  the  people 
of  the  world  to  realize  that  the  road  to 
peace  is  unlikely  to  lie  through  Paris. 
President  Nixon  attempted  to  disabuse 
us  of  this  over  a  year  ago  when  he  told 
the  Nation: 

No  progress  whatever  has  been  made  except 
agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  bargaining 
table. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
has  only  a  few  days  ago  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  last  year  no  progress 
has  been  made.  He  said: 

So  far  they  havent  shown  any  Interest  in 
negotiating  sensibly  about  working  out  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

Despite  the  major  peace  offerings  of 
two  administrations,  including  the  com- 
prehensive proposal  recently  made  by 
President  Nixon,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  bargain. 

The  intransigence  of  the  other  side 
has  made  Paris  a  play  actor's  state,  and 
to  quote  Shakespeare,  the  peace  talks 
are  "full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing." 

llaus,  in  a  sense,  it  matters  very  little 
how  the  priorities  are  arranged  at  Paris. 
The  subjects  discussed  over  the  last  few 
years  have  yielded  no  progress  whatso- 
ever. In  another  sense,  priorities  in  un- 
promising negotiations  are  important. 
This  amendment  will  help  focus  world 
attention  on  the  serious  and  tragic  plight 
of  prisoners  of  war  held  captive  in  South- 
east Asia. 

So  many  men  have  been  held  prisoner 
or  have  been  missing  in  action  for  so 
long  they  tend  to  become  statistics.  To- 
day, I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  1,531  names  of  those  who 
were  listed  as  missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  connection  with  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam as  of  September  19,  1970.  Included 
are  the  names  of  those  believed  to  be 
prisoners  of  war. 

Publication  of  the  names  personalizes 
the  POW  agony  in  the  most  graphic  and 
effective  marmer  possible.  Hopefully,  this 
will  help  to  mobilize  world  opinion  and 
thereby  bring  pressure  on  the  leaders  of 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  at  long  last  to  com- 
ply with  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  prisoners  of  war. 

The  names  follow: 
U.S.  Military  Pessonnel  Held  Piusoi«ai  or 

Wak  or  Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast 

hau. 

John  Abbott,  Joseph  S.  Abbott.  Jr.,  Robert 
Archie  Abbott,  Wilfred  Keese  Abbott,  Lewis 
Herbert  Abrams,  Humberto  Acoeta-Rosarto, 
Thomas  Yujl  Adachl,   John  Qulncy   Adam, 


John  Robert  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Steven 
Harold  Adams,  Charles  L.  Adklns.  Keith  Alex- 
ander Albert,  Bobby  Joe  Alberton,  John 
Scott  Albright,  II,  Wendell  Reed  Alcorn,  Don- 
ald Deane  Aldern,  Terry  Lanier  Alford,  Gerald 
Oak  Alfred,  Jr..  Richard  Michael  Allard. 
Richard  K.  Allee. 

Henry  Lewis  Allen,  Thomas  Ray  Allen, 
Wayne  Clouse  Allen.  David  Jay  Alllnson, 
Clyde  Douglas  Alloway,  Albert  Harold  Al- 
tlzer,  E^ve^ett  Alvarez,  Jr..  Harold  Joseph  Al- 
wan,  Olendon  Lee  Ammon,  Gareth  Laverne 
Anderson,  John  Steven  Anderson,  John 
Thomas  Anderson,  Warren  Leroy  Anderson, 
Anthony  Charles  Andrews,  Stuart  Merrill 
Andrews,  William  Richard  Andrews,  Ralph 
Harold  Angstadt,  Francis  Gene  Anton,  Jose 
Jesus  Anzaldua,  Jr.,  Victor  Joe  Apodaca.  Jr., 
Ivan  Dale  Appleby. 

Richard  Duane  Applehans,  Bruce  Raymond 
Archer,  Steven  R.  Armlstead,  John  William 
Armstrong,  William  Tamm  Arnold,  Geraslmo 
Arroyo-Baez,  Alan  Frederick  Ashall,  Carlos 
Ashlock.  Donald  Henry  Aslre,  Edwin  Lee  At- 
terbury,  Charles  David  Austin,  Ellis  Ernest 
Austin,  Joseph  Clair  Austin,  William  Ren- 
wick  Austin.  II,  Robert  Douglas  Avery.  Rich- 
ard Lee  Ayers,  Mark  Albert  Babson,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert Leo  Babula,  Vladimir  Henry  Bacik, 
Kenneth  Prank  Backus,  Arthur  Edward 
Bader,  Jr. 

Bobby  Ray  Bagley,  James  Albert  Bailey, 
James  William  Bailey.  John  Edward  Bailey, 
Bill  Allen  Balrd,  Arthur  Dale  Baker.  Elmo 
Clinnard  Baker.  Michael  Dimitri  Balamoti, 
Ralph  Carol  Balcom,  Frederick  C.  Baldock, 
Jr.,  John  Robert  Baldridge,  Jr..  Arthur  T.  Bal- 
lard. Jr.,  Paul  W.  Bannon,  Lawrence  Barbay, 
William  Orlan  Bare,  Charles  Ronald  Barnes, 
Robert  Warren  Barnett,  Gregory  I.  Barras, 
Thomas  Joseph  Barrett,  Michael  Lero  Batt, 
James  Reginald  Bauder. 

Richard  Gene  Bauer,  William  Joseph 
Baugb,  James  Ellis  Bean,  Rudy  Morales  Be- 
cerra.  Edward  Eugene  Beck,  Jr.,  Henry  James 
Bedlnger,  Quentlr.  Rippetoe  Beecher,  James 
Alvln  Beene,  Burriss  Nelson  Begley,  Glenn  Ar- 
thur Belcher,  James  Franklin  Bell,  William 
George  Bennett,  Gregory  Rea  Benton,  Jr., 
Kile  Dag  Berg,  James  Robert  Berger,  Charles 
Lee  Bergevln,  Bruce  C.  Bessor,  Thomas  John 
Beyer,  Steven  N.  Bezold,  Larry  William  Bledl- 
ger,  Charles  Lawrence  Blfolchl. 

Earl  Roger  Biggs,  Norman  K.  BlUipp,  James 
Douglas  Blrchim,  Edward  James  Bishop,  Jr., 
Robert  Irvin  Blss,  Ralph  Campion  Blsz, 
Herndon  Arrlngton  Blvens,  Arthur  Veil 
Black,  Cole  Black,  Gordon  Byron  Blackwood, 
Charles  Edward  Blair,  John  Charles  Blevlns, 
Ronald  Glenn  Bliss,  Douglas  Randolph 
Blodgett,  Donald  Bruce  Bloodworth,  Ray- 
mond Eklward  Bobe,  Jon  Keith  Bodahl, 
Timothy  Roy  Bodden,  John  E.  Bodenschatz, 
Jr.,  Paschal  Glenn  Boggs,  Crlstos  C.  Boglaces, 
Jr. 

Richard  Eugene  Bolstad,  Jack  Williamson 
Bomar,  James  Ervin  Booth,  Lawrence  Ran- 
dolph Booth,  Delmar  George  Booze,  Murray 
Lyman  Borden,  John  Lorln  Borllng,  John 
Arthur  Boronski,  Joseph  Chester  Bors, 
Robert  Curtis  Borton,  Jr.,  Galileo  Fred 
Bosslo,  Leo  Sydney  Boston,  Russell  Peter 
Bott,  Michael  Bouchard,  Richard  Lee  Bowers, 
Roy  Howard  Bowling,  Charles  Graham  Boyd, 
Alan  Lee  Boyer,  Terry  Lee  Boyer,  Allen  Colby 
Brady,  Richard  Craig  Bram. 

James  Alvln  Branch,  Michael  Patrick 
Branch,  Joseph  William  Brand,  Harvey 
Gordon  Brance,  William  James  Brashear, 
Michael  Lee,  Brazelton.  Richard  Brazlk, 
Herbert  Owen  Brennan,  Richard  Charles 
Brenneman,  Barry  Burton  Brldger,  Jerry  Glen 
Bridges,  Ernest  Frank  Briggs,  Jr.,  Ronald 
Daniel  Briggs,  Robert  Edwin  Brlnckmann, 
John  Warren  Brodak,  Edward  James  Broms, 
Jr.,  John  Henry  Ralph  Brooks,  Nicholas 
George  Brooks,  William  Leslie  Brtwlcs,  Don- 
ald Alan  Brown,  Earl  Carlye  Brown. 

George  R.  Brown,  Harry  WlUls  Brown,  Paul 
Gordon  Brown,  Wilbur  Ronald  Brown,  Wil- 
liam    Theodore      Brown,      Ralph     Thomaa 
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Browning,  Charles  Richard  Brownlee,  John 
Martin  Brucher,  Edward  Alan  Brudno, 
Richard  Marvin  Brunhaver,  Alan  Leslie 
Brunstrom,  Hubert  Elliott  Buchanan,  Louis 
Buckley,  Jr.,  Victor  Patrick  Buckley,  Leon- 
ard R.  Budd,  Jr.,  Edward  Burke  Burdett,  Ar- 
thur William  Burer,  Richard  Gordon  Bur- 
gess, Charles  W.  Burkart  Jr.,  Michael  John 
Burke,  Donald  Dawson  Bumham. 

Donald  Ray  Burns,  John  Douglass  Burns, 
Michael  Paul  Burns,  Michael  Thomas  Bums, 
William  David  Burroughs,  Jon  Thomas 
Busch,  John  Robert  Bush,  Robert  Edward 
Bush,  James  Edward  Butler,  Phillip  Neal 
Butler,  WilUam  Wallace  Butler,  Richard 
Leigh  Butt,  Nell  Stanley  Bynum,  Hugh  Mc- 
Neil Byrd,  Jr..  Ronald  Edward  Byrne,  Jr., 
Johnny  C.  Calhoun,  Porter  Earl  Calloway, 
Kenneth  Robblns  Cameron,,  Virgil  King 
Cameron,  Burton  Wayne  Campbell,  Clyde 
William  Campbell. 

William  Edward  Campbell,  Elwyn  Rex 
Capllng,  Charles  Edward  Cappelll,  Franklin 
Angel  Caras,  David  Jay  Carey,  James  Ed- 
mund Carlton,  Jr.,  Allan  Russell  Carpenter, 
Nicholas  Mallor  Carpenter,  Daniel  Lewis 
Carrier,  Larry  Edward  Carrigan,  Patrick  Hen- 
ry Carroll,  Dennis  Ray  Carter,  James  Louis 
Carter,  Billle  Jack  Cartwright,  Thomas 
PranUin  Case,  Donald  Francis  Casey,  Alfonso 
Roque  Castro.  Jim  Ray  Cavender,  Carl  Den- 
nis Chambers,  Jerry  Lee  Chambers,  Harlan 
Page  Chapman. 

Paul  Claude  Charvet,  Arvin  Roy  Chauncey, 
Gary  Anthony  Chavez,  Robert  Preston  Che- 
noweth,  Fred  Vann  Cherry,  Larry  James 
Chesley,  Chambless  M.  Chesnutt.  Vincent 
Augusto  Chlarello,  Luis  Gerardo  Chlrichingo, 
William  Murre  Christensen,  Michael  Durham 
Christian,  Joseph  Chrlstlano,  Eugene  F. 
Christiansen,  Carl  Russell  Churchill,  Michael 
Daniel  Chwan,  Walter  Alan  Clchon,  Frank 
Edward  Clus,  Jr.,  Richard  Ames  Ohaflln. 
Gean  Preston  Clapper,  Jerry  Prosper  Clark, 
John  Calvin  Clark,  II 

John  Walter  Clark,  Lawrence  Clark,  Rich- 
ard Champ  Clark,  Stanley  Scott  Clark, 
Thomas  E.  Clark,  Fred  L.  Clarke,  George  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  Jr.,  Charles  Peter  Claxton, 
Thomas  Dean  Clem,  James  Arlen  Clements, 
Curtis  Roy  Cllne,  Dean  E.  Clinton,  Claude 
Douglas  Clower,  Robert  F.  Coady,  Echol  W. 
Coalston,  Jr.,  Earl  Glenn  Cobell,  beverton  C. 
Cochrane,  Harry  Bob  Coen,  Gerald  Leonard 
Coffee,  James  Derwin  Cohron,  George  Thomas 
Coker. 

Legrande  Ogden  Cole,  Jr.,  Jimmy  Lee  Cole- 
man, Allan  Phillip  Collamore,  Jr.,  Raphael 
Lorenzo  Collazo,  James  Qulncy  Collins,  Jr., 
Richard  Frank  Collins,  Thomas  Edward  Col- 
lins lU,  William  Kevin  Colwell,  Douglas  Craig 
Condlt,  John  E.  Conger,  Jr.,  Bernard  Conklln, 
John  Francis  Conlon  III,  James  Joseph  Con- 
nell,  Lorenza  Conner,  Vincent  John  Connolly, 
Charles  Richard  Connor,  Lawrence  Yerges 
Conway,  Donald  Gilbert  Cook,  Glenn  Rich- 
ard Cook,  Kelly  Francis  Cook,  William  Rich- 
ard Cook. 

David  Leo  Cooley,  Henry  Albert  Coons, 
William  Earl  Cooper,  H.  C.  Copeland,  Wil- 
liam Michael  Copley,  GlUand  Wales  Corbltt, 
Kenneth  William  Cordler,  Arthur  Cormier, 
Kenneth  Leon  Coskey,  Robert  Gordon  Co- 
zart,  Jr..  Philip  Charles  Carlg,  Carroll  Owen 
Cram,  Jr.,  Robert  Roger  Craner,  Andrew 
Johnson  Craven,  Rendar  Crayton,  James  E. 
Creamer,  Jr.,  Joseph  Crecca,  Jr.,  James  Alan 
Crew,  John  Hunter  Crews  HI;  Michael  Paul 
Cronln,  Herbert  Charles  Crosby. 

Richard  Alexander  Crosby,  Artel  L.  Cross, 
Gregory  John  Crossman,  Gerald  Joseph  Cros- 
8on.  Jr.,  Frederick  Austin  Crow.  Jr.,  Frederick 
Hugh  Crowson,  Carl  Boyette  Crumpler,  Car- 
los Rafael  Cruz,  Kenneth  Leroy  Cunning- 
ham, Patrick  Robert  Curran,  Thomas  Jerry 
Curtis,  Clifton  Emmet  Cushman,  Bradley 
Gene  Cuthbert,  Raymond  George  Czerwlec, 
Thomaa  Carl  Daffron,  Douglas  Edward,  Da- 
hlU,  Glenn  Henri  Dalgle,  Douglas  Vincent 
Dalley,  Charles  Alva  Dale,  James  Alexander 
Daly,  Jr.,  Verlyne  Wayne  Daniels. 


Benjamin  F.  Danielson,  Edward  Joseph 
Darcy,  Oscar  Molse  Dardeau,  Jr.,  Lenard 
Edward  Daugherty,  Robert  Norlan  Daughtrey, 
John  Owen  Davles,  Joseph  Edwin  Davles, 
Brent  Eden  Davles,  Charlie  Brown  Davis.  Jr., 
Daniel  Richard  Davis.  Edgar  Felton  Davis, 
Edward  Anthony  Davis,  Gene  Edmond  Davis, 
Ricardo  Gonzalez  Davis,  Robert  Charles  Dav- 
is, Thomas  James  Davis.  Robert  Gayle  Davi- 
son, George  Everette  Day,  Joe  Lynn  De  Long, 
Ernest  Leo  De  Soto,  John  Arthur  Deerlng. 

Samuel  M.  Deichelmann,  Charles  Edward 
Deltsch,  David  Stanley  Demmon,  James  Eu- 
gene Dennany,  William  Roy  Dennis,  James 
Richard  Dennlson,  Terry  Arden  Dennison, 
Jeremiah  Andrew  Denton,  Jr.,  Thomas  G. 
Derrlckson  n,  Richard  Carl  Deuter,  Rexford 
John  Dewlspelaere,  Bennle  Lee  Dexter,  Ronald 
J.  Dexter.  James  Vincent  DlBernardo,  Robert 
Joseph  DlTommaso,  Stephen  Whitman  Dia- 
mond. William  Calvin  Dlehl,  Jr.,  John  Francis 
Dingwall.  John  A.  Dixon,  Herb  Doby.  Edward 
Ray  Dodge. 

Donald  Wayne  Dodge.  Ward  Kent  Dodge, 
Morgan  Jefferson  Donahue,  Myron  Lee  Don- 
ald, James  Edward  Dooley,  Robert  Bartsch 
Doremus.  Dale  Walter  Doss.  Jefferson  S. 
Dotson.  Daniel  James  Doughty,  Thomas 
Evan  Douglas,  Jack  Paris  Dove,  Sr.,  Donald 
William  Downing,  Peter  Edward  Drabic,  John 
Arthur  Dramesl,  Jerry  Donald  Driscoll,  Dallas 
Alan  Driver,  David  Henry  Duart,  Bruce  Chal- 
mers Ducat,  John  Francis  Dudash,  John 
Everett  Duffy,  Thomas  Wayne  Dugan. 

Robert  Ray  Duncan,  William  Charles  Dun- 
lap,  John  Gal  breath  Dunn.  John  Howard 
Dunn.  Michael  Edward  Dunn.  Charles  Gale 
Duslng.  Richard  Allen  Dutton,  Dean  Arnold 
Duvall.  Robert  Raymond  Dyczkowskl.  Melvln 
Camllls  Dye,  Dennis  Keith  Eads,  David  John 
Earn,  Leonard  Corbett  Eastman,  Curtis  Ab- 
bot Eaton,  Norman  Dale  Eaton,  Joseph  Yag- 
naclo  Echanls,  Raymond  Louis  Echevarria, 
Wayne  Alvln  Eckley,  Arthur  Gene  Ecklund, 
Robert  John  Edgar,  William  Rothroc  Ed- 
mondson. 

Robert  Clifton  Edmunds,  Jr.,  Harry  Sanford 
Edwards,  Jr.,  James  Thomas  Egan,  Jr.,  Nor- 
man Edward  Eidsmoe,  Dennis  Lee  EUers, 
Frank  CalUhan  Elklns,  Robert  Malcolm  El- 
liot, Andrew  John  Elliott.  Arttce  Weldon  El- 
liott, Jerry  W.  Elliott,  Billy  Joe  Ellis,  Jeffrey 
Thomas  Ellis,  Leon  Francis  Ellis,  Jr.,  Ran- 
dall Shelley  Ellis,  William  Ellis.  Jr..  John 
Cooley  Ellison.  Richard  Gene  Elzlnga,  Roger 
Gene  Emrlch,  Erich  Carl  Engelhard,  Lawrence 
Jesse  Englander,  David  Wayne  Erlckson. 

John  Lee  Espensled.  Edward  Dale  Estes, 
Walter  O.  Estes  II.  Michael  John  Estocln. 
Harry  L.  Ettmueller,  Cleveland.  Evans.  Jr., 
James  Joseph  Evans,  David  Everson,  Lawrence 
Gerald  Evert,  Patrick  Martin  Fallon,  Hughs 
Michael  Panning.  Joseph  Peter  Fanning, 
Robert  St.  Clair  Pant,  Jr.,  Fielding  W.  Feath- 
erston.  John  Anthony  Peldhaus.  Charles 
Richard  Fellenz.  John  Heaphy  Pellowes, 
Allen  Eugene  Fellows.  John  Per,  Douglas 
David  Ferguson.  Walter  Ferguson,  Jr. 

William  Fernan,  Edward  J.  Flckler,  Clifford 
Wayne  Fleszel,  John  Sewart  Flnlay  HI,  Dickie 
W.  Flnley.  Arthur  Thomas  Finney.  Charles 
E.  Finney,  Richard  William  Fischer,  Donald 
Ellis  Fisher,  Donald  Garth  Fisher,  Kenneth 
Fisher,  Crosley  James  Fltton,  Jr..  Richard 
Allan  Fltts,  Joseph  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Paul 
L.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  John  Norlee  Flanlgan,  Ken- 
neth Raymond  Fleenor,  Horace  Hlgley  Flem- 
ing UI,  Hubert  Kelly  Flesher,  Fredrlc  Rus- 
sell Flom,  Carroll  Edward  Flora.  Jr. 

John  Peter  Plynn,  Roecoe  Henry  Fobalr, 
Brendan  Patrick  Foley,  Willis  Ellis  Forby, 
David  Edward  Ford,  Randolph  Wright  Ford, 
William  Stannard  Forman,  Gary  Henry  Fors. 
Frederick  John  Fortner,  Marvin  Lee  Foster, 
Paul  Leonard  Foster,  Ralph  Eugene  Foulks, 
Jr.,  Donald  R.  Fowler,  Henry  Pope  Fowler. 
Jr.,  San  Dewayne  Francisco,  Martin  Stanley 
Frank.  Fred  Augustus  W.  Franke,  Jr.,  Charles 
Edward  Franklin,  William  David  Frawley, 
John  William  Frederick,  Jr.,  Peter  Joseph 
Frederick. 


WiUlam  V.  Frederick,  Edmund  Henry  Fren- 
yea,  Laurence  Victor  Frlese.  Bruce  Carlton 
Fryar,  Wayne  Eugene  PuUam,  Robert  Byron 
Fuller,  William  Otis  Fuller.  Prank  Eugene 
PuUerton,  Norman  Carl  Gaddls,  Robert  Hugh 
Gage,  Ralph  Ellis  Galther,  Jr.,  Paul  Edward 
GalanU.  Russell  Dale  GalbraiUi.  John  Theo- 
dore Gallagher,  Ronald  Edmond  Gaivln.  Rich- 
ard Owen  Ganley.  Berman  Gande,  Jr.,  Jlmmy 
Ray  Garbett,  John  Garrett  Gardner  Mark- 
ham  Ligon  GarUey,  Robert  Russell  Garwood 

James  Wayne  Gates,  Charles  Hue  Gate- 
wood,  Dennis  Lee  Gauthler,  Paul  Stuart  Gee, 
Stephen  Jonathan  Gelst,  James  Edward 
George,  Jr.,  Gerald  Lee  Gemdt,  Donald  Peter 
Gervals,  l>aul  Everett  Getchell,  Vincent 
Prank  Glammartno,  Wlllard  Selleck  Gideon 
Robert  Michael  OllchrlBt,  Thomas  Eldon  GU- 
len.  Charles  R.  Gillespie,  Jr.,  Tommy  Emer- 
son Gist.  Danny  Elloy  Glenn.  Calvin  Charles 
Glover,  Douglas  J.  Glover,  Solomon  Hughey 
Godwin,  Kenneth  B.  Gofl,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Her- 
bert Golberg. 

Edward  Frank  Gold,  Robert  Arthur  Gomez, 
Jesus  Armando  Gonzalez,  Wayne  Keith 
Goodermote.  Edwin  RUey  Goodrich,  Jr 
Charles  Bebnard  Goodwin,  Bernard  Joseph 
Goss,  Theodore  W.  Gostas,  Donat  Joseph 
Oouln,  lAurent  L.  Gourley,  Robert  Allen 
Govan,  James  WUUam  Grace,  John  George 
GraX,  Paul  Leroy  Graffe,  DennU  Lee  Graham 
James  Scott  Graham,  David  Fletcher  Gray' 
Jr.,  Francis  George  Grazlosl.  Norman  Morgan 
Green,  Charles  Edward  Greene,  Jr  Robert 
Lee  Greer. 

Robert  Raymond  Gregory,  David  Scott 
GrelUng,  Eari  W.  Grenzebach,  Jr.,  Larry  Irwin 
Grewell,  James  Uoyd  Griffin.  Rodney  Lynn 
Griffin.  Robert  Smith  Griffith,  Christopher 
Grosse,  Jr.,  Wade  Lawrence  Groth  Peter 
Arthur  Grubb,  Wllmer  Newlln  Grub'b  Guy 
Dennis  Gruters,  Lawrence  Nicholas  Guartno 
Gary  John  Guggenberger,  Louis  Fulda  Gull- 
lennln,  Andre  Roland  GuUlet,  Edward  Jowph 
GuUlory,  Alan  Wendell  Gunn,  Laird  Gut- 
tersen,  Theodore  WUson  Guy,  Harlev  B 
Hackett  in.  j  3       . 

John  R.  Hagan,  Robert  Warren  Hagerman 
William  Warren  Hall,  Collins  Henry  Haines' 
Donald  Joe  Hall,  Frederick  Mervyn  H»u' 
George  Robert  Hall.  James  Shreve  Hall,  Keith 
Norman  Hall,  Thomas  Renwlck  Hall.  Jr.. 
Roger  C.  HaUberg,  Porter  Alexand  Halybur- 
ton.  Dennis  Clark  Hamilton,  Eugene  David 
Hamilton,  John  Smith  Hamilton,  Roger  Dale 
Hamilton.  James  Edward  Hamrn  Dennis 
Wayne  Hammond.  Eugene  Allen  Handrahan 
Larry  James  Hanley,  Terence  Hlgglns  Hanley! 

Kenneth  Hanna,  Lester  Alan  Hanson.  Rob- 
ert Taft  Hanson,  Jr..  Stephen  Paul  Hanson. 
Thomas  Patterson  Hanson,  Stephen  J.  Bar- 
ber, WUUam  Morgan  Hardman,  John  Kay 
Hardy,  Jr.,  WUUam  H.  Hardy,  Olin  Hargrove, 
Jr.,  David  Northrup  Harker,  Lee  Dufford  Bar- 
ley, Gary  Alan  Harned,  Carlyle  Smith  Harris, 
Cleveland  Scott  Harris,  Gregory  John  Harris, 
Stephen  Warren  Harris,  Donald  L.  Harrison! 
Patrick  Kendal  Harrold,  Richard  Danner 
Hartman,  Gregg  Hartness. 

James  Cuthbert  Hartney,  Elroy  Edwin  Har- 
worth.  Paul  Alfred  Hasenbeck.  Arden  Keith 
Hassenger,  Steven  Morris  Hastings.  David 
Burnett  Hatcher,  Leslie  John  Hauer,  Robert 
Douglas  Hauer.  Edgar  Lee  Hawkins.  Richard 
William  Hawthorne,  Daniel  Henry  Hefel, 
John  HelUg,  Donald  Lester  Helliger,  Lucius 
Lamar  Heiskell,  Steven  W.  Heltman,  Law- 
rence Neal  Helber,  John  Wayne  Held,  Robert 
Ray  HeUe,  Gerald  Robert  Helmlch.  William 
Roy  Henderson,  Howard  William  Hennlnger. 

Nathan  Barney  Henry,  Ronnie  Lee  Hens- 
ley,  Thomas  Truett  Henaley.  Robert  Dale 
Herreld,  Frederick  Daniel  Herrera.  James 
Wayne  Herrick,  Jr..  Henry  Howard  Herrin. 
Jr..  Ned  Raymond  Herrold.  Peter  Dean  Hes- 
ford,  Frederick  Hess,  Jr.,  Jay  Crlddle  Hess. 
Roosevelt  Hestle,  Jr..  Samuel  Eugene  Hewitt. 
James  Martin  Hlckerson.  Prentice  Wayne 
Hicks,  Terrln  Dinsmore  Hicks,  Barry  Wayne 
Hilbrlch,  Billy  David  HIU,  Gordon  C  HUU 
Howard  John  Hill.  Robert  Laverne  Hill. 
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Robert  Brace  Hinckley.  James  Edward 
ilteshew.  James  Otis  Hlvner,  Cecil  J.  Hog- 
on,  \achael  George  Hoff,  Sammle  Don  Hoff, 
Arthur  Thomas  Hoffson,  Jerry  Pranks  Hogan, 
lobert  Eugene  Holdeman,  Lawrence  Thomas 
ioUand,  Tllden  Stewart  Holley.  David  Hugh 
iolmes,  Lester  Evan  Holmes,  James  William 
iolt,  Robert  Edwin  Holton,  Ronald  Lee 
loltzman.  Earl  Pearson  Hopper,  Jr.,  Ramon 
inton  Horlnek,  Thomas  Teruo  Horlo,  Stan- 
:  ey  Henry  Home,  John  Charles  Hosken. 

Robert  Eugene  Hosklnson,  Anthony  Frank 
ioush,  G«orge  Andrews  Howes.  David  Louis 
irdUcka,  Edward  Lee  Hubbard,  Eric  James 
luberth,    Lynn    Ragle    Huddleston,    James 
1  .indberg  Hughes.  Kenneth  Raymond  Hughey, 
<"harles  J.   Huneycutt,  Jr..  James  D.  Hunt, 
lobert   WUUam   Hunt,   William   Bait  Hunt. 
;iussell  Palmer  Hunter,  Jr..  Charles  Gregory 
luston,    James    Leo    Hutton,    Leo    Gregory 
lyatt,  Dl  Reyes  Ibanez,  Roger  Dean  Ingval- 
cn,  Roger  Burns  Innes,  Robert  Newell  Ire- 
land. 

Wayne  Charles  Irsch.  James  Wesley  Jack- 
ion.  Jr..  Juan  L.  Jacquez.  John  Andrew  Jako- 
ac.    Larry    Carl    Jamerson,    Charlie    Negus 
,  ames.  Jr..  Gobel  Dale  James,  Jeremy  Michael 
,  arvls,  Julius  Skinner  Jayroe.  James  Milton 
,  efferson.     Perry    Henry    Jefferson,     Derrell 
ilackbur    Jeffords.    Robert    Duncan    Jeffrey, 
iarry  Tarleton  Jenkins,  Jr..  George  William 
rensen,   Jay   Roger   Jensen,   Eugene   MUlard 
Tewell.  Paul  Frederick  Johns,  Vernon  Zlgman 
Tohns,  Bobby  Louis  Johnson,  Bruce  Gardner 
Johnson. 

Prankle  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Guy  David  John- 
ion,  Harold  Eugene  Johnson,  Samuel  Robert 
rohnson.  William  Darrell  Johnson,  James  E. 
rones.  Louis  Farr  Jones,  Murphy  Neal  Jones, 
flobert  Campbell  Jones,  WUUam  Eugene 
rones,  George  Henry  Jourcenals,  Harold 
Sahler.  Richard  Raymond  Kane,  Paul  An- 
hony  Karl,  Joseph  John  Karlns,  Jr.,  Carl 
='rederlck  Karst,  James  Helms  Kasler,  Abel 
L,arry  Kavanaugh,  Joseph  Thomas  Keams, 
Jr..  John  Charles  Kelper,  Richard  Paul  Kelrn. 
Jack  Elmer  Keller,  Wendell  Richard  Keller, 
Donald  Richard  Kemmerer,  Allan  Gordon 
Kennedy,  James  Edward  Kennedy.  Robert  D. 
Sent.  Gall  Mason  Kerns.  Everett  Oscar  Kerr, 
John  Crelghton  GlUe  Kerr,  Michael  Scott 
iCerr.  James  Alan  Ketterer,  Wilson  Denver 
Sey.  Richard  Abbott  Klbbey,  Ernst  Philip 
Etlefel.  Jr.,  Thomas  Michael  KllcuUen,  Mel  via 
Joseph  Kllllan.  WUUam  A.  Klmsey,  Jr.. 
::harles  Douglas  King.  Donald  Lewis  King, 
.VUliam  Louis  Klnkade,  Marshall  Frederick 
tClplna. 

Thomas  Henry  Kirk.  Jr..  Donald  Martin 
■Clemm.  Dean  Albert  Klenda,  William  Blue 
Slenert,  James  Robert  Kllmo.  Harrison  Hoyt 
SUnck.  Robert  Earl  Kline.  Michael  Lee 
KUngner.  Kenneth  Keith  Knabb,  Jr.,  Herman 
Ludwlg  Knapp,  Thomas  Edward  Knebel, 
Henry  C.  Knight.  Larry  Dale  Knight,  Roy 
\bner  Knight,  Jr.,  Rodney  Allen  Knutson, 
Tom  Y.  Kobasblgawa.  Thomas  Carl  Kolstad. 
Aado  Kommendant,  Terry  Treloar  Koonce, 
Theodore  Prank  Kopfman,  Walter  Kosko. 

Stephen  Jay  Kott.  Galand  Dwlght  Kramer. 
Edward  L.  Krausman.  Jeffrey  Marti  Krom- 
menhoek,  Harold  W.  Kroske,  Jr.,  Theodore 
Eugene  Kryszak.  Robert  J.  Kuhlman,  Floyd 
Harold  Kushner,  John  Charles  Kwortnlk. 
Gary  Russell  LaBohn.  Mlchsiel  Louis  LaPorte, 
Richard  Joseph  Lacey,  Melvin  Earl  Ladewlg, 
John  Wayne  Lafayette,  James  Lasley  Lamar, 
Kenneth  Ray  Lancaster,  Charles  Lane,  Jr., 
Glen  Oliver  Lane.  Michael  Christopher  Lane, 
Mitchell  81m  Lane,  PUly  Ray  Laney. 

Richard  Cllve  L&nnom.  Gordon  Albert  Lar- 
son. Carl  WUUam  Laslter.  Clarence  Albert 
Latimer.  Bruce  Edward  Lawrence,  WUUam 
Porter  Lawrence.  Ronald  Merl  Lebert, 
Charles  Richard  Lee,  Leonard  Murray  Lee, 
Wallace  WUson  Leeper,  Darel  Dean  Leetun, 
Douglas  Paul  Leferer.  Edward  W.  Lehnhoff, 
Jr..  WUUam  E.  Lemmons,  Lauren  Robert 
Lengyel,  Michael  Robert  Lenker,  Edward 
Watson  Leonard,  Jr.,  Stephen  Ryder  Leopold, 


Leonard    J.    Lewandowskl,    Jr.,    Earl    OArd- 
ner  Lewis,  Jr.,  James  WLmberly  Lewis. 

Merrill  Raymond  Lewis,  Jr.,  Robert  Lewis 
III,  Venon  Peyton  Llgon.  Jr.,  WUUam  Allan 
Llllund,  Warren  Robert  LUly,  Charles  W. 
Llndewald,  Jr.,  Marvin  Nelson  Llndsey,  Ron- 
nie George  Llndstrom,  Robert  Charles  Link, 
Donald  Michael  Lint,  Hayden  James  Lock- 
hart,  Jr.,  Hubert  Bradford  Loheed,  John 
Henry  Sothorn  Long,  JuUus  WoUen  Long, 
Jr.,  Stephen  Qlen  Long,  Luther  Albert  Lono, 
Arthur  James  Lord,  Albln  Earl  Luckl,  Carter 
Purvis  Luna,  Donald  Alfred  Luna,  Jose  Da- 
vid Luna. 

Herbert  Lamar  Lunsford,  Alan  Pierce  Lurle. 
Robert  Lee  Luster,  Donavan  Loren  Lyon, 
James  Michael  Lyon,  Henry  Elmer  MacCann, 
Don  Allen  MacPhaU,  Lyle  Everett  Mac- 
kedanz,  Charles  Macko,  Notley  Gwynn  Mad- 
dox,  Thomas  Mack  Madison,  WlUlam  Liouls 
Madison,  James  A.  Magnusson,  Jr..  Douglas 
Frank  Mahan,  Louis  Frank  Makowskl,  Rich- 
ard Joseph  Mallon,  Jimmy  McDonald  Malone, 
John  Mlchlo  Mamlya,  Thomas  Angelo 
Manglno.  Charles  Weldon  Marlk,  Edward 
Holmes  Martin. 

John  Murray  Martin,  Larry  Eugene  Martin, 
Richard  D.  Martin,  Russell  Dean  Martin. 
Jerry  Wendell  Marvel,  PhUllp  Louis  Mascarl, 
Daniel  Francis  Maslowskl,  WUUam  Hender- 
son Msison,  Martin  John  Massuccl,  Michael 
John  Masterson;  Ronald  Lambert  Mastln, 
Robert  Susomu  Masuda,  Peter  Richard  Mat- 
thes,  Oscar  Mauterer,  Calvin  Walter  Maxwell, 
Samuel  Chapman  Maxwell,  Roderick  Lewis 
Mayer,  Ronald  Michael  Mayerclk,  WUUam 
John  Mayhew,  John  Sidney  McCain  III, 
Marvin  R.  McCain,  Jr. 

George  Carlton  McCleary.  Jack  McCrary, 
Glenn  Dewayne  McCubbln.  Michael  K.  Mc- 
Culstlon.  Eugene  Barker  McDanlel.  Morris  L. 
McDantel.  Jr..  Norman  Alexande  McDanlel, 
Jr.,  Norman  Alexander  McDanlel,  Em- 
mett  Raymond  McDonald,  Kurt  Casey 
McDonald.  John  Terence  McDonnell.  Michael 
Owen  McElhanon.  Brian  Kent  McGar.  James 
Maurice  McGarvey,  Francis  J.  McGouldrlck. 
Jr..  John  Michael  McGrath,  WUUam  Darrell 
McGrath,  John  Bryan  McKamey.  Kenneth 
Dewey  McKenney.  James  Clifford  McKlttrlck, 
George  Grlgsby  McKnlght,  Robert  Charles 
McMahan. 

Kevin  Joseph  McManus,  Islah  McMillan, 
Cordlne  McMurray,  Fred  Howell  McMurray, 
Jr.,  WUUam  O.  McMurray,  Jr.,  Thomas  Mlth- 
ell  McNlsh,  WUllam  Thomas  McPhaU,  Ever- 
ett Alvln  McPherson,  David  Edward  McRae, 
George  Palmer  McSwaln,  Jr..  James  Henry 
Mclean.  Eugene  Thomas  Meadows,  WUUam 
Harley  Means,  Jr..  Arthur  Stewart  Meams, 
Edward  John  Mechenbler,  Read  Blaine  Me- 
cleary.  Rick  Eggburtus  Medarls.  James  Pat- 
rick Mehl.  Gustav  Alois  Mehrer,  Michael 
Howard  Meln,  Charles  Howard  Meldahl. 

Fredrlc  Moore  Mellor.  George  Bruce 
Menges.  VlrgU  Kersh  Meroney  IIX,  Raymond 
James  Merrttt,  James  Hardin  Metz,  WUUam 
John  Metzger.  Jr.,  Alton  Benno  Meyer,  WU- 
Uam Michael  Meyer,  Francis  Barnes  Mid- 
night, Richard  M.  MUlkln  m,  Paul  Lloyd 
Minus.  Charles  Worth  Millard,  Carl  Dean 
Miller.  Edison  W.  MlUer.  Edwin  Frank  MUler, 
Jr..  Richard  Arthur  MUler.  Roger  Alan  Miller, 
Joseph  Edward  MlUlgan.  Michael  MlUner, 
James  Burton  MUls.  George  Ivlson  Mlms.  Jr. 

Richard  WlIUs  Mlnnlch,  Jr.,  Richard  Ed- 
ward Mlshuk,  Albert  Cook  MltcheU,  GUbert 
Louis  Mitchell,  Thomas  Barry  Mitchell,  Jo- 
seph Scott  Mobley,  Thomas  Nelson  Moe, 
Harold  Deloss  Monlux,  Vincent  Duncan  Mon- 
roe, Paul  Joseph  Montague.  Dennis  Anthony 
Moore,  Ernest  Melvin  Moore,  Jr.,  Herbert  WU- 
llam Moore,  Jr..  James  Rodney  Moore,  Jerry 
Lawrence  Moore.  Maurice  Henry  Moore.  Ray- 
mond Gregory  Moore,  Thomas  Moore,  Frank 
David  Moorman,  Manuel  Jesus  Morleda, 
James  Leslie  Moreland. 

WUUam  David  Moreland,  Bvo-ke  Henderson 
Morgan.  Charles  Elzy  Morgan.  Edwin  Everton 
Morgan,  Herschel  Scott  Morgan.  James  Shep- 


pard  Morgan,  Thomas  Raymond  Morgan, 
Klchard  G.  Morln.  Charles  Frank  Morley. 
Merwln  Lamphrey  Morrill,  Glenn  Raymond 
Morrison,  Jr.,  Joseph  Castleman  Morrison, 
Richard  David  Morrow,  Richard  Dean  Mullen, 
WUUam  Francis  Mullen,  Jamps  Alfred  Mul- 
ttgan,  Jr.,  Harold  Eugene  MuUlns,  Henry 
Gerald  Mundt  n,  David  Louie  Munoz.  Lar- 
ron  David  Murphy.  Patrick  Peter  Murray. 

Armand  Jesse  Myers,  Glenn  Leo  Myers, 
John  Heber  Nasmyth,  Jr.,  Robert  John 
Naughton,  Dennis  Paul  Neal,  Felix  Vlado 
Neco-Qulnones,  Bobby  Gene  Neeld,  William 
Lee  Nellans,  James  Raymond  Nelson,  Richard 
Crawford  Nelson.  WUUam  Humphrey  Nelson, 
Roger  Morton  Netherland,  Martin  James 
Neuens.  Wallace  Grant  Newcomb.  Stanley 
Arthur  Newell.  Benjamin  Byrd  Newsom, 
Charles  Vernon  Newton.  Donald  Stephen 
Newton,  Warren  Emery  Newton,  Hubert  C. 
Nichols,  Jr.,  Daniel  Russell  Nldds. 

Cowan  Glenn  Nix,  Craig  Roland  Nobert, 
Robert  Graham  Nopp,  Lee  Edward  Nordahl, 
Giles  Roderick  Norrington,  Thomas  Elmer 
Norrls,  Kwineth  Walter  North,  Michael  Rob- 
ert Norton,  James  Ernest  Nowlckl,  Bruce 
August  Nystrom,  Kevin  O'Brien,  Michael 
Francis  O'Connor,  Michael  Davis  O'Donnell, 
John  FYancls  O'Grady,  Robert  Charles 
O'Hara,  Donald  Eugene  Odell,  Ernest  Arthur 
Olds,  Floyd  Warren  Olsen,  Barry  A.  Olson, 
Gerald  Everett  Olson,  Qulnlan  Roberts  OreU. 
Warren  Robert  Orr,  Jr.,  Dale  Harrison 
Osborne,  Edwin  Nelms  Osborne,  Jr.,  John 
Francis  Overlook,  Robert  Duval  Owen, 
Timothy  Samuel  Owen,  Joy  Leoniard  Owens, 
Eugene  Matthew  Pabst,  Ronald  Lyle  Packard, 
David  Eugene  Padgett,  Albert  Llnwood  Page, 
Jr..  Gordon  Lee  Page,  Alexander  J.  Palens- 
car  ni,  Gilbert  Swain  Palmer,  Edwin  David 
PaLmgren,  Robert  Joseph  Panek.  Sr..  Charles 
Carroll  Parish,  Frank  C.  Parker  III,  Woodrow 
WUson  Parker  n,  Lionel  Parra,  Jr.,  Prank 
Collins  Parrlsh. 

Thomas  Vance  Parrott,  John  William 
Parsels,  Edward  MUton  Parsley.  Don  Brown 
Parsons.  Jr.,  Donald  Eugene  Parsons,  Robert 
Edward  Pasekoff,  Gary  Pate,  James  KeUy 
Patterson,  Kenneth  James  Patton,  Marshall 
Irvln  Pauley,  George  Francis  PawUsh,  Don- 
ald Elmer  Paxton.  John  Allen  Payne,  Norman 
Payne,  John  Darlington  Peace,  m.  Robert 
Harvey  Pearson,  Wayne  Edward  Pearson.  Joe 
Palmer  Pederson.  Robert  Delayney  Peel, 
Gene  Thomas  Pemberton,  Gordon  Samuel 
Perisho. 

Glendon  WUUam  Perkins.  Richard  Robert 
Perrlcone,  Elton  Lawrence  Perrine,  Thomas 
Hepburn  Perry,  Gaylord  Dean  Petersen, 
Delbert  Ray  Peterson,  Douglas  Brian  Peter- 
son, James  P.  Pflster,  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Pfordt, 
Jr.,  Daniel  Raymond  PhlUlps,  Robert  Paul 
Phillips,  James  Larry  Phlpps.  William  C. 
Plerson,  III,  Robert  Edward  Pletsch.  Alan 
Dale  Plttman,  Peter  X.  Pike,  Thomas  Holt 
PUklngton,  James  Glenn  Plrle,  Victor  John 
Plrker,  John  Joseph  Pitchford,  Jr.,  Peter 
Potter  Pitman. 

Albert  Pitt,  Robert  Llnwood.  Piatt,  Jr., 
James  Edwin  Plowman,  Joseph  Charlea 
Plumb.  Jr.,  Dean  Andrew  Pogreba,  Melvin  Pol- 
lack, Ben  Marksbiiry  Pollard,  George  John 
PoUln,  Harmon  Polster,  Jerry  Lynn  Pool, 
Russell  Arden  Poor,  William  Joseph  Potter, 
Jr.,  WUUam  Tod  Potter,  Lynn  Kesler  Powell, 
William  Elmo  PoweU,  Lowell  Stephen  Powers, 
Trent  Richard  Powers,  MUton  Emmett  Pres- 
cott,  Jr.,  James  Arthur  Preston,  Charles  Fran- 
cis Prevedel,  Bunyan  Durant  Price,  Jr. 

Dallas  Reese  Prldemore,  Joe  Harold  Prlngle, 
Leo  Twyman  Profllet,  Joseph  D.  Puggl,  Den- 
nis Gerard  Pugh,  Benjamin  Harrison  Purcell, 
Robert  Baldwin  Purcell,  Frederick  Raym  Pur- 
rlngton,  Charles  Lancaster  Putnam,  Darrel 
Edwin  Pyle,  Thomas  Shaw  Pyle  IT,  Harley 
Boyd  Pyles,  George  Quamo,  Michael  Edward 
QvUnn,  Inzar  WUUam  Rackley,  Jr.,  Dayton 
WUUam  Ragland,  Prank  Delzell  Ralston  III, 
Ralner  Sylvester  Ramos,  Charles  James  Ram- 
say, Donald  J.  Rander,  Frederick  Joel  Rana- 
bottom. 
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MelTln  Douglas  Rash,  Dennis  M.  Rattln, 
Richard  Raymond  Ratzlaff,  Robert  Ernest 
Rausch,  James  A.  Ravencraft,  Harry  M.  Ra- 
vena  III,  James  Edwin  Ray,  James  Michael 
Ray,  Ronald  Earl  Ray,  King  David  Rayford, 
Jr.,  Paul  Darwin  Raymond,  Charles  H.  W. 
Reed,  Jr.,  James  Wilson  Reed,  Richard  Ray- 
mond Rehe,  David  George  Rehmann,  Harold 
Erich  Reid,  Edward  Daniel  ReiUy,  Jr.,  Lavern 
George  RclUy,  Thomas  Edward  Reltmann, 
Walter  A.  Renelt,  Robert  Alan  Rex. 

Ronald  Reuel  Rexroad,  Jon  Anzuena  Rey- 
nolds, Charles  Donald  Rice,  Richard  Rich, 
Dale  Wayne  Richardson,  Floyd  Whitley  Rich- 
ardson, David  John  Richtstelg,  David  J. 
Rickel,  William  Ernest  Ricker,  Thomas  P. 
Rlggs.  Herbert  Jenjamln  Rlngsdorf ,  Robinson 
Rlsner,  Wendell  Burke  Rivers,  Marion  Lee 
Roach,  Richard  Dean  Roberts,  John  Hartley 
Robertson,  John  Letghton  Robertson,  Floyd 
Henry  Robinson,  Kenneth  Dale  Robinson, 
WUUam  Andrew  Robinson,  Charles  Donald 
Roby. 

Alton  C.  Rocket,  Jr.,  Albert  Edward  Rodri- 
guez, Ferdinand  A.  Rodriguez.  Jerry  Lee  Roe, 
David  John  Rollins,  Victor  Romero,  Joseph 
Rose,  in,  Luther  Lee  Rose,  Robert  Page  Ros- 
enbach,  J.  Lynn  Ross,  Jr.,  Joseph  Shaw  Ross, 
Charles  Stoddard  Rowley,  James  Milan  Rozo, 
James  Thomas  Ruffin,  Mark  John  Ruhling, 
Albert  Edward  Runyan,  Bernard  Francis  Ru- 
plnskl,  Donald  Myrick  Russell,  Kay  Russell, 
Peter  John  Russell,  Howard  Elmer  Rutledge. 

John  LesUe  Ryder,  Robert  T.  Saavedra,  Mit- 
chell O.  Sadler,  Jr.,  Harold  Reeves  Sale,  Jr., 
Raymond  Paul  Salzarulo,  Jr.,  WUUam  Dale 
Sanderlin,  Robert  James  Sandvlck,  James 
Terry  Savage,  Robert  Ralston  SawhUl,  Jr., 
Charles  Joseph  Scharf,  Richard  John  Schell, 
Robert  P.  Scherdln,  Thomas  Edwin  Schuer- 
Ich,  James  Francis  Schlele,  Wesley  Duane 
Schlerman,  Norman  Schmidt,  Walter  R. 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  Peter  Vanruyter  Schoeffel, 
Klaus  Dieter  Scholz,  Fred  Thomas  Schrecken- 
gost,  Raymond  Cecil  Schrump. 

Robert  Harry  SchiUer,  Jr.,  Paul  Henry 
Schultz,  Sheldon  D.  Schultz,  Robert  James 
Schweitzer,  Daln  Vanderlln  Scott,  Martin 
Ronald  Scott,  Mike  J.  Scott,  Gary  Bernard 
Scull,  Vincent  Anthony  Scunglo,  Lee  D.  Scur- 
lock,  Jr.,  Michael  Anthony  Seagroves,  Bruce 
Gibson  Seeber,  James  Eldon  Sehom,  Robert 
Russell  Sennett,  Francis  Lesli  Setterqulst, 
John  Calvin  Sexton,  Jr.,  Leo  Earl  Seymour, 
PhUlp  Raymond  Shafer,  Joseph  Francis 
Shanahan,  WUUam  Leonard  Shankel,  Mi- 
chael Henry  Shanley,  Jr. 

Earl  Eric  Shark,  Lewis  Wiley  Shattuck, 
Charles  Ervin  Shelton,  Peter  Woodbury  Sher- 
man, Armon  D.  Shlngledecker,  James  Richard 
Shlvely,  John  Reginald  Shoneck,  Jerry  Mi- 
chael Shrlver,  Donald  Monroe  Shue,  Robert 
Harper  Sh\imaker,  Edwin  Arthur  Shimian  HI, 
Gary  Richard  Slgler,  Lance  Peter  Sljan, 
Claude  Arnold  Sllva,  Edward  Dean  Silver, 
Thomaa  WlUlam  Slma,  Kenneth  Adrian 
Simonet,  Joseph  Louis  Simpson,  Donald  Mau- 
rice Singer,  Daniel  Everett  Singleton,  Jerry 
Allen  Singleton. 

Wlnfleld  Wade  Slsson,  Ronald  Nlcholls 
Slttner,  Orval  Harry  Skarman,  WlUlam  E. 
Sklvlngton,  Jr.,  Burt  Chauncy  Small,  Jr., 
Bradley  Edsel  Smith,  David  Roscoe  Smith, 
Dewey  Lee  Smith,  Gene  Albert  Smith,  George 
Craig  Smith,  Hallle  WUllam  Smith,  Harding 
Eugene  Smith,  Sr.,  Harold  Victor  Smith, 
Harry  Wlnfleld  Smith,  Herbert  Eugene  Smith, 
Homer  Leroy  Smith,  Howard  Horton  Smith, 
Lewis  Philip  Smith,  n,  Richard  Dean  Smith, 
Richard  Eugene  Smith,  Jr.,  Robert  V.  Smith. 

Victor  A.  Smith,  Warren  Parker  Smith,  Jr., 
Wayne  Ogden  Smith,  William  Arthur  Smith, 
Jr.,  William  Mark  Smith,  David  WUllam 
Sooter,  Charles  Everett  Southwlck,  Donald 
Lee  Sparks,  John  George  Sparks,  Larry 
Howard  Spencer,  Dyke  Augustus  Spllman, 
Domenlck  Anthony  Spinelli,  Donald  Ray 
Spoon,  Doyle  Robert  Sprick,  Theodore  Spring- 
ston,  Jr.,  Boyd  Edwin  Squire,  Dean  Paul  St. 
Pierre,  Charles  David  Stackhouse,  Raymond 


Clark  Stacks,  Bruce  Wayne  StaehU,  Hugh  Al- 
len Stafford. 

Ernest  Albert  Stamm,  Charles  Irvln  Stan- 
ley, Robert  WUUam  Stanley,  Ronald  Stanton, 
William  Robert  Stark,  WlUle  Ernest  Stark, 
John  Edward  Stavast,  Martin  WlUlam  Steen, 
Thomas  Stegman,  Mark  Lane  Stephensen, 
Thomas  James  Sterling.  Larry  James  Stev- 
ens, Jack  Thomas  Stewart,  Peter  Joseph  Ste- 
wart, Robert  Allan  Stewart,  PhlUlp  Joseph 
Stlckney,  Theodore  Gerhard  Stler,  Joseph 
Millard  Stlne,  Robert  Lewis  Stlrm,  Walter 
Morris  Stlscher,  James  Bond  Stockdale. 

Hervey  Studdle  Stockman,  Kenneth  A. 
Stonebraker,  Thomas  Gordon  Storey,  Ronald 
Edward  Storz.  Aubrey  Eugene  Stower,  Jr., 
Floyd  Wayne  Strange,  Richard  Allen  Strat- 
ton,  William  Harry  Stroven,  Robert  Austi 
Stubberfleld,  WUllam  W.  W.  Stubbs,  Leroy 
WUllam  Stutz,  Randolph  Bothwell  Suber, 
Dwlght  Everett  Sullivan,  John  Bernard  Sul- 
livan m.  Timothy  Bernard  Sullivan,  Thomas 
Wrenne  Sumpter,  Jr.,  Jam.es  Lawrence  Suy- 
dam.  John  WUlard  Swanson.  Jr..  Roger  W. 
Swanson,  Orson  George  Swindle  m.  Smith 
Swords  III. 

Derri  Sykes,  Robert  Ernest  Tabb,  Bernard 
Leo  Talley,  Jr.,  Richard  George  Tangeman, 
Charles  Nels  Tanner,  MarshaU  Landls  Tapp, 
Lawrence  Byron  Tatum,  James  Erlan  Teague, 
Dennis  Andrew  TeUier,  Russell  Edward  Tem- 
perley,  Erwln  Bernard  Templin.  Jr.,  Refugio 
Thomas  Teran,  Irby  David  Terrell.  Oral  Ray 
Terry,  Ross  Randle  Terry,  James  Calven 
Thomas,  Kenneth  Deane  Thomas,  Jr.,  Den- 
nis L.  Thompson,  Donald  Earl  Thompson, 
Floyd  James  Thompson,  George  Wlnton 
Thompson. 

William  James  Thompson,  Gary  Lynn 
Thornton,  Larry  C  Thornton,  Leo  Keith 
Thorsness.  Ralnford  Tiffin,  Henry  Albert  Tip- 
ping, Jack  H.  Tomes,  Samuel  Kamu  Toomey 
III,  Loren  Harvey  Torkelson,  John  CUne 
Towle,  I>onald  Joseph  Trampskl,  Konrad 
Wigand  Trautman,  James  Allen  Treece,  J. 
Forrest  George  Trembley,  Alan  Robert  Trent, 
Robert  Douglas  Trier,  WUUam  Leslie  Tromp. 
Joseph  Felix  TruJUlo,  Robert  Steven  TruJUlo, 
WUllam  Michael  Tschudy,  Glenn  Ernest 
Tubbs. 

Robert  Leon  Tuccl,  Edwin  Byron  Tucker, 
James  Hale  Tucker,  Lonnle  Joseph  Tullier, 
James  Henry  Turner,  Charles  Robert  Tyler, 
George  Edward  Tyler,  Ralph  Edward  tJhl- 
mansiek,  Paul  Gerard  Underwood,  Russell 
Keith  Utley,  Terry  Jun  Uyeyama,  James  Lee 
Van  Bendegom,  Gerald  Gordon  Van  Buren. 
Richard  Haven  Van  Dyke,  Jack  Llnwood  Van 
Loan,  Larry  Jack  Van  Renselaar,  Eykel  Mar- 
tin D.  Vanden,  n,  Michael  Banard  Varnado, 
Gerald  Santo  Venanzl,  Milton  James 
Vesceluls,  Jr.,  Bobby  Gene  Vinson. 

Francis  Edward  Vlscontl,  Raymond  Walter 
Vlssotzky,  Richard  Dale  Vogel,  Raymond 
Arthur  Vohden,  Dewey  Wayne  Waddell, 
Robert  Frost  Waggoner,  Qunther  Herbert 
Wald,  Herbert  C.  Walker,  Jr.,  Michael  Stephen 
Walker,  Samuel  PrankUn  Walker,  Jr.,  Hobart 
M.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Michael  John  Wallace, 
Therman  Morris  Waller,  Charles  Milton 
Walling,  Richard  Ambrose  Walsh,  m.  Jack 
Walters,  Jr.,  Donald  Glenn  Waltman,  Neal 
Clinton  Ward,  John  Alan  Ware,  James  Howie 
Warner,  Arthur  Leonard  Warren. 

Ervln  Warren,  Gray  Dawson  Warren,  Sam- 
uel Edwin  Waters,  Jr..  Jimmy  Lee  Watson, 
Ronald  John  Webb,  Franklin  Lee  Welsner, 
Courtney  Edw.  WeissmuUer,  Robert  John 
Welch,  Norman  Louross  Wells.  Larry  Don 
Welsh,  John  Thomas  Welshan,  Gordon 
James  Wenaas,  John  Henry  Wendell,  Jr.,  Mi- 
chael Ray  Werdehoff,  Robert  Larry  Wea- 
kamp.  John  Thomas  West,  Donald  ElUot 
Westbrook,  David  Robert  Wheat,  Eugene 
Lacey  Wheeler,  Charles  Edward  White, 
James  Blair  White. 

Robert  Thomas  White,  Lawrence  W.  Whit- 
ford,  Jr.,  Warren  Taylor  Whltmlre,  Jr.,  James 
Wesley  Wlddis,  Jr.,  Robert  Earl  Wldeman, 
Danny  Lee  Wldner,  Wallace  LuttreU  Wiggins, 
Walter  Etigene  Wllber,  Woodrow  Hoover  WU- 


burn,  Robert  Frederick  Wilke,  George  Henry 
Wllklns,  Robert  Vincent  Willett,  Jr.,  David 
Richard  Williams,  Eddie  Lee  WilUams,  How- 
ard Keith  WUUams,  James  Ellis  WUllams, 
James  Randall  WlUlams,  Lewis  Irving  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Roy  Charles  Williams,  Don  Ira 
Williamson,    James    D.    Williamson. 

Edward  Arle  WlUlng,  Glenn  Hubert  Wil- 
son, Gordon  Scott  Wilson,  Wayne  Vaster 
WUson,  David  WUllam  Winn,  Charles  C.  Win- 
ston III,  David  MarshaU  Winters,  Robert 
Carl  Wistrand,  WlUlam  Michael  Wogan, 
Wayne  Benjamin  WolfkeU,  Donald  Joseph 
Woloszyk,  Don  Charles  Wood,  Patrick  Hardy 
Wood,  Brian  Dunstan  Woods.  Robert  Deane 
Woods.  John  Bowers  Worcester,  Paul  Lau- 
rence Worrell,  Murray  Lamar  Wortham,  Fred- 
erick Joseph  Wozniak,  Arthur  Wright,  Don- 
ald Lee  Wright. 

Gary  Gene  Wright,  James  Joseph  Wright, 
Jerdy  Albert  Wright,  Jr..  Thomas  Thawson 
Wright,  Lawrence  Daniel  Writer,  Walter 
Francis  Worbleskl,  Blair  Charlton  Wrye,  Pat- 
rick Edward  Wynne,  WUUam  P.  Yarborough, 
Jr.,  Charles  Luther  Young,  James  Faulds 
Young,  John  Arthur  Young,  Robert  Milton 
Young,  Joseph  S.  Zawtockl,  Jr.,  Roy  Esper 
Zlegler  II,  David  Hartzler  Zook,  Jr.,  Harold 
Jacob  Zook,  Charles  Peter  Zuhoski,  Robert 
John  Zukowskl. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man .from  New  York. 

Mr.  Vi^OLFF.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  just  a  moment  sigo, 
is  not  that  the  same  resolution  that  he 
offered  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  which  was  turned  down  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  that  he  is  re- 
ferring to  now?  Did  you  not  offer  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  was  turned  down  to  this  effect? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  drafted  the  resolution  and  in- 
troduced it.  And  it  was  my  expectation 
frankly  at  that  moment  that  it  would 
be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee but  it  was  not  so  referred. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Did  you  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No.  The  amendment  I 
offered  in  committee  dealt  with  another 
subject  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Did  the  letter  that  you 
refer  to  have  within  It  the  question  of 
ceasing  negotiations? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  It  did  not? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  did  not  relate  to  the 
amendment  added  in  the  Armed  Service 
Committee. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Then  that  letter  is 
irrelevant  to  the  discussion  that  we  are 
having  here  today? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Legcett)  did  make  comment  about 
the  language  in  the  resolution  as  I  in- 
troduced It  so  to  that  extent  the  col- 
loquy certaintly  Is  relevant. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's position  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  that  the  State  Department  is  for 
the  resolution  we  are  going  to  have  to 
vote  on  in  a  few  minutes,  Is  it? 

Mr.  FINDLEIY.  I  have  no  way  of  Judg- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  State  Department 
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on  the  committee  amendment  to  the  res- 
oktlon. 

lir.  ROSENTHAL.  Then  we  wasted 
atHiut  10  minutes  of  the  House's  time? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hope  not. 
]ir.  LEGGETT.  We  have  no  recom- 
mendation from  the  State  Department 
on  the  resolution  in  its  present  form  and 
ceitainly  that  should  be  one  of  the  fac- 
iei 5  that  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion when  we  vote  on  the  resolution. 

BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
r,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  California. 

BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 

I  would  first  like  to  commend 

gentleman  in  the  well,  our  colleague, 

gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

) ,  for  demanding  a  second  which 

made  it  procedurally  possible  for 

and  meaningful  debate  on  this  vital 
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!lr. 
Sp  laikei 

Mr. 
man 

]lr. 
Sp  ?aker, 
th( 
th< 

Le  iGETT) 

th(  n 

full 

qui  istion. 

;Lnd,  secondly,  I  would  Uke  to  most 
errphatically  note  and  commend  the 
aciions  and  the  courage  of  the  gentle- 
m£n  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  whose 
pe'sistence  this  afternoon  avoided  what 
CO'  lid  have  been  a  very  foolish  collective 
ac  by  this  House.  He  stood  firm  until  we 
elininated  the  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  must  have  troubled  most  of 
us- -the  language  that  very  clearly  and 
ex  )lictly  stated  that  no  other  negotia- 
tic  ns  should  proceed  to  end  this  dreadful 
war  uniil  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  was 
su  jstantially  resolved. 

''or  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
evKry  Member  of  this  House  as  well  as 
th  !  people  of  the  country  owe  a  great 
de  )t  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Ryan). 

Hr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
de  :line  to  yield  further  since  my  time  Is 
ra  )idly  running  out. 

vir.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
ge  uleman  yield  to  clarify  a  point? 

ilr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  author 
of  the  resolution  for  a  question. 

Wr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ge  itleman  indicate  whether  he  is  opposed 
to  the  resolution  as  first  introduced  or  as 
amended  by  the  committee? 

^r.  LEGGETT.  I  think  that  is  a  proper 
qufstion.  My  objection  to  the  resolution 
go  !3  not  so  much  to  the  amendment  of 
th ;  chairman,  that  a  great  number  of 
Mimbers  of  the  House  probably  found 
diSculty  with,  but  to  the  fact  that  by 
CO  nmendins  this  type  of  action  it  would 
seem  to  be  encouraging  a  repetition  of 
ar  unsuccessful  effort.  In  turn,  this  would 
te:  id  to  leave  the  way  open  to  a  possible 
m  issive  reescalation  of  the  war  in  South- 
east  Asia. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ge  ntleman  yield  for  Just  one  other  ques- 
ticn? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  sorry.  I  carmot 
>-i  fid  further.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair 
h(  w  much  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  has 
9  ninutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  say  this,  that 
certainly  this  was  a  very  commendable 
ac  tion  to  get  into  the  Son  Tay  prison  in 
the  way  we  did  and  to  get  out  with  as 
fetv  casualties  as  we  had.  We  had  a  heli- 
cc  pter  that  went  down.  We  recovered  the 
p<ople.  There  were  no  deaths  attributed 


to  this  action.  But  I  think  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  perhaps  the  activities  of  the 
22d  and  23d  of  November  were  not  the 
only  risks  that  were  incident  to  the  ef- 
fort to  recover  the  prisoners.  I  refer  to 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  December  2  in  which  it 
is  pointed  out  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  raid  on  the  prison  we  had  the 
biggest  attack  In  months  on  three  Viet- 
nam cities. 

I  go  at  length  on  page  7  of  my  dissent- 
ing remarks  into  an  explanation  of  ex- 
actly the  ramifications  of  that  raid. 

I  point  out  on  page  8  of  our  report  the 
effect,  as  reported  in  The  New  York 
Times,  of  increased  barrages  that  oc- 
curred all  over  South  Vietnam,  and  in 
many  areas  the  casualties  were  heavy. 

We  had  the  loss  of  two  C-123  aircraft 
that  went  down  close  to  the  following 
weekend,  in  which  we  lost  38  Americans 
and  78  South  Vietnamese.  So  I  say  we 
cannot  tell  whether  or  not  the  Son  Tay 
raid  should  be  commended.  It  might  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  further 
escalation. 

I  think  we  would  be  making  a  mistake 
to  rubberstamp  what  has  taken  place. 
We  have  had  only  one  witness  to  come 
before  our  committee.  That  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pentagon.  We  were  given 
no  right  of  cross-examination,  of  this 
one  witness. 

I  am  satisfied  that  certainly  this  kind 
of  activity  could  very  well  affect  the  over- 
all outcome  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

You  might  ask  why  am  I  so  much  con- 
cerned about  commending  the  men  who 
participated  in  this  raid?  Well,  ask  Gen- 
eral Manor,  who  was  not  examined  by 
our  committee,  but  whose  comments  are 
reported  in  the  press.  He  was  director  of 
the  operation,  and  he  was  asked  by  a 
reporter  as  to  whether  he  would  recom- 
mend more  raids.  He  answered: 

Speaking  from  a  personal  point  of  view, 
yes,  I  definitely  would  recommend  more. 

When  asked  about  landing  a  division 
or  an  army-size  unit  to  rescue  POW's, 
the  General  said : 

I  would  hope  it  would  be  feasible. 

So  you  can  see  there  are  lots  of  people 
floating  aroimd  the  Pentagon  who  think 
this  kind  of  activity  is  really  great,  and 
there  are  many  people  who  are  not  pre- 
pai-ed  to  wind  the  war  down. 

I  say  again  that  I  am  prepared  to  give 
full  support  to  honoring  the  heroism 
and  courage  of  the  men  that  actually 
participated  in  this  raid.  But  as  far  as 
encouraging  them  to  do  it  again,  I  think 
we  are  damn  fools  to  do  it. 

Have  we  improved  the  plight  of  the 
prisoners  of  war?  Well,  Hanoi  has  put 
out  their  statement,  which  I  have  cov- 
ered in  my  dissenting  remarks,  and  they 
say  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
pay  the  price.  How  is  it  going  to  pay  the 
price?  Well,  we  know  what  the  Germans 
did  to  the  prisoners  when  we  had  an 
abortive  escape  during  World  War  11. 

Are  the  men  iriven  hope  because  we  at- 
tempted to  effect  this  rescue?  Does  the 
raid  mean  something  to  the  men  who  are 
prisoners  of  war? 

I  think  all  of  our  information  is  that 
those  men  are  kept  incommunicado.  They 
have  no  possible  means  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  a  raid  has  been  effected. 


and  whether  or  not  it  has  been  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful.  If  anything  is  said 
about  it,  you  can  bet  your  tintype  the 
comments  are  going  to  be  negative. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  we  have 
had  in  this  particular  connection  a  very 
severe  credibility  problem  with  the  Pent- 
agon. I  did  not  ask  Secretary  Laird  what 
happened  over  this  weekend,  but  un- 
solicited to  my  office  came  a  report  from 
Dick  Capen,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  and  in  the  report  he 
said: 

You  can  disseminate  this  to  your  con- 
stituents. We  received  this  report  on  No- 
vember 23rd: 

"Gentlemen,  security  considerations  now 
permit  me  to  report  to  you  details  of  the 
Umlted-duratlon,  protective  reaction  air 
strikes  conducted  against  mUltary  targets  la 
North  Vietnam — eouth  of  the  19th  Paral- 
lel. .  .  . 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  that 
we  suffered  no — I  repeat  no — losses  of  any 
of  these  aircraft  or  their  crews." 

A  few  days  later  they  came  out  and 
said,  yes,  a  plane  was  knocked  down,  but 
we  recovered  the  crew.  They  denied  that 
the  effort  had  anything  to  do  with  pris- 
oner of  war  camps,  and  they  would  hold 
Hanoi  precisely  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  prisoners.  We  now  find 
these  statements  of  denial  to  be  untrue. 
So  imfortunately  we  are  in  the  situation 
where  we  cannot  rely  precisely  on  what 
is  told  us  by  the  Pentagon,  which  is  a  very 
regrettable  situation. 

This  action  has  not  received  the  unani- 
mous support  from  the  press  and  com- 
mentators all  over  the  United  States.  I 
have  included  in  my  approximately  20- 
page  dissenting  analyses  from  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Washington  Star,  Time  magazine,  and 
Newsweek  magazine. 

For  the  United  States  to  put  itself  or 
this  Congress  to  put  itself  in  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  chamber  and  ignore  all  these 
questions  and  all  this  dissent  all  over  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  action  is  not  promotive  of  wise  and 
considered  American  foreign  policy  and 
is  hardly  helpful  to  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
GETT)  not  only  for  his  statement  before 
the  House  today,  but  also  for  his  very 
effective  dissenting  views  which  appear 
in  the  committee  report  on  House  Reso- 
lution 1282 — Report  No.  91-1671. 

The  gentleman  has  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  House  by  empha- 
sizing the  serious  Implications  of  this  res- 
olution. 

As  the  resolution  now  reads,  the  lan- 
guage which  would  have  prevented  nego- 
tiations at  the  Paris  peace  talks  from 
proceeding  has  been  eliminated,  and  I 
am  happy  that  the  House  is  not  to  be  put 
in  the  position,  when  it  votes,  of  having 
to  vote  on  the  former  language  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

This  resolution  proposes  to  commend 
the  courage  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
Son  Tay  rescue  mission,  including  the 


"ofBcial  command,"  and,  as  it  came  be- 
fore the  House  today,  it  further  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  House  "that  no 
other  negotiations  should  proceed  until 
there  is  substantive  progress  on  the  pri- 
soner-of-war issue." 

In  brief.  House  Resolution  1282.  as  it 
was  reported  out  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  would  have  stifled  the  Paris 
peace  negotiations,  preventing  consider- 
ation of  any  other  issue  but  the  prison- 
ers of  war.  That  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  is  demonstrated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  report,  which  at 
page  2  describes  the  resolution  as  pro- 
viding that: 

No  other  negotiations  shotild  proceed  un- 
til there  Is  substantive  progress  on  at  least 
some  phase  of  the  prisoner  of  war  problem. 

And,  at  page  3,  the  committee  report 
states  that: 

The  negotiations  should  not  proceed  on 
any  other  point  at  Paris  until  there  Is  at 
least  the  beginning  of  solving  the  problems 
of  the  POW's. 

I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
determined  to  make  every  effort  and  to 
use  every  legitimate  parliamentary 
maneuver  to  keep  the  House  from  pass- 
ing a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
which  would  restrict  or  stifle  the  negotia- 
tions at  Paris.  Little  enough  has  been 
happening  there :  the  administration  still 
refuses  to  place  all  the  issues  on  the  ta- 
ble. Now  is  no  time  to  even  further 
derogate  the  possibilities  of  substantive 
negotiations  in  Paris. 

This  last  point  is  particularly  note- 
worthy because  Just  today  the  newspa- 
per report  that  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
indicated  that  the  administration  looks 
favorably  upon  an  extended  cease-fire 
from  Christmas  through  Tet.  If  the 
resolution,  as  it  came  to  the  floor,  were 
passed  by  the  House,  it  could  only  serve 
to  make  more  difficult  intensive  negotia- 
tions during  a  cease-fire  period.  In  fact, 
its  passage  might  even  forestall  a  cease- 
fire, since  it  would  appear  to  reject  any 
move  save  consideration  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  issue. 

Thus,  because  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  128,  providing  that  "no  other 
negotiations  should  proceed  until  there 
is  substantive  progress  on  the  prisoner- 
of-war  issue"  very  seriously  and  adverse- 
ly affected  our  diplomatic  flexibility,  that 
language  was  unacceptable  to  me  and 
other  Members.  Therefore,  we  used  the 
parliamentary  tools  of  the  House — such 
as  time-consuming  quorum  calls — to  de- 
lay the  business  of  the  House  until  the 
serious  implications  of  House  Resolution 
1282  were  known  and  there  was  an  op- 
portunity to  rectify  the  most  blatantly 
injurious  language  of  the  resolution. 

I  am  gratified  that  these  efforts  have 
been  successful.  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  now 
changed  the  most  offensive  language  so 
that  the  resolution  now  reads: 

No  permanent  agreement  should  be  en- 
tered Into  until  there  la  substantive  progress 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue. 

Instead  of — 

No  other  negotiations  should  proceed  until 
there  Is  substantive  progress  on  the  prisoner- 
of-war  Issue. 


The  consequences  of  this  change  are 
particularly  important.  It  is  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  pre- 
vent discussion  of  any  issue  but  prisoners 
of  war.  However,  the  elimination  of  the 
language  nullifies  that  limitation  upon 
the  scope  of  negotiations. 

The  resolution,  had  it  passed  in  its 
original  form,  could  have  been  used  even 
as  Justification  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  the  rationale  being  that 
no  progress  was  being  made  on  the  pris- 
oner-of-war issue.  That  option  is  now 
foreclosed,  by  virtue  of  the  change  in 
language.  And  also  the  administration 
could  have  used  the  resolution,  had  it 
passed  in  its  original  form,  as  support 
for  rejecting  a  cease-fire,  the  reasoning 
being  that  no  cease-fire  could  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  House's  adamant 
insistence  on  "substantive  progress"  be- 
ing made  on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  concern 
regarding  the  misguided  language  of 
House  Resolution  1282  in  no  way  miti- 
gates or  lessens  my  concern  for  the  pris- 
oners of  war  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese — a  concern  which  prompted 
me  to  vote  last  December  15  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  454,  which  pro- 
vided: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  con- 
veutlon,  and  approves  and  endorses  efforts 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Bed  Cross,  and 
other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 
obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  continuing  imprisonment  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  cannot  be  condoned. 
Maltreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  must 
be,  and  is,  condemned — by  us  and  by  all 
Americans.  The  whole  world,  in  fact,  is 
calling  for  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  as  demonstrated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
last  week  regarding  humane  treatment 
and  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949.  But  House  Resolution 
1282,  in  its  original  form,  did  not  really 
serve  the  ends  of  the  prisoners  of  war, 
and  their  loved  ones.  In  fact,  even  in  its 
modified  form,  it  does  not  do  so. 

What  this  resolution  proposes  to  do  is 
to  praise  the  comage  of  the  men  who 
flew  into  North  Vietnam  to  rescue  the 
pilsoners  allegedly  at  Son  Tay  prison 
camp,  and  all  those  involved  in  that 
abortive  endeavor.  However,  to  praise 
courage  is  not  to  praise  wisdom.  And,  so 
far  as  wisdom  and  good  judgment  are 
concerned,  the  rescue  attempt  certainly 
is  subject  to  question.  Suppose  the  pris- 
oners actually  had  been  at  Son  Tay?  In 
such  case,  there  would  have  been  many 
more  North  Vietnamese  guards.  Can  we 
really  expect  that  they  would  have  stood 
aside?  Or  is  it  not  more  likely  that  they 
might  have  undertaken  to  slaughter  the 
prisoners  in  the  camp,  rather  than  allow 
their  escape? 

And  what  of  the  prisoners  in  other 
camps?  Their  lot  can  hardly  now  be  im- 
proved. In  all  likelihood,  their  confine- 
ment has  become  more  stringent  subse- 


quent to  the  Son  Tay  incident.  Periodic 
movement  of  these  weakened  men  will 
probably  now  be  undertaken. 

So,  without  question,  I  praise  the  cour- 
age of  those  brave  men  who  risked  their 
lives  to  save  their  fellow  men.  But.  I 
cannot,  by  some  intellectual  sleight  of 
hand,  thereby  vouchsafe  the  wisdom  of 
the  mission  without  doubt.  Thus,  I  can- 
not blithely  commend  "the  oflBcial  com- 
mand," as  the  resolution  provides. 

Moreover,  the  renewed  bombing  which 
accompanied  that  mission  suggests,  once 
again,  that  the  administration  remains 
determined  to  continue  employing  mili- 
tary force  in  a  vain  effort  to  resolve  this 
political  conflict.  So  long  as  military 
might  is  deemed  the  answer  by  the 
administration,  there  will  be  no  peace. 
Withdrawals  have  occurred — and  these 
are  all  to  the  good — but  the  emphasis  is 
now  on  the  use  of  massive  air  power  in 
Southeast  Asia.  And  continued  reliance 
on  military  might,  regardless  of  its  form, 
will  not  bring  peace. 

Yet,  the  resolution  before  us  ignores 
these  Issues.  By  doing  so,  it  does  a  dis- 
service to  those  very  men  who  bravely 
demonstrated  the  enormous  value  they 
place  on  human  life  in  seeking  to  rescue 
their  comrades.  Real  service  will  be  done 
them — and  their  comrades — by  entering 
into  intensive  negotiations  in  Paris.  A 
political  settlement  must  be  attained, 
and,  without  question,  a  basic  component 
of  that  settlement  must  be  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  way  to 
hasten  the  safe  return  of  these  brave 
men  is  to  bring  the  tragic  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  a  prompt  end. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mj'  time.  I  am  going  to  need  2  minutes 
to  close. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  spon- 
sored by  75  Members  of  the  House  who 
were  stirred,  as  we  all  were,  by  the  cour- 
age and  bravery  of  the  men  who 
went  into  Son  Tay  In  North  Vietnam, 
only  20  miles  from  Hanoi,  to  attempt  to 
rescue  American  prisoners  of  war.  All 
the  men  who  took  part  In  this  raid  were 
volunteers. 

The  resolution,  as  introduced,  expresses 
the  commendation  of  the  House  to  the 
official  command  and  the  officers  and 
men  who  took  part  in  this  daring  opera- 
tion on  November  21.  As  you  all  know 
by  now,  the  forces  successfully  landed  In 
the  Son  Tay  compound  but  found  that 
the  prisoners  had  been  removed  some 
time  before.  The  forces  successfully  re- 
turned to  their  home  base  without  losing 
a  man  and  with  just  two  of  them  suffer- 
ing minor  Injuries. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  consistently 
failed  to  meet  elemental  standards  of 
human  decency  In  treating  our  piisoners 
of  war  and  have  consistently  violated 
the  Geneva  Convention — by  refusing  to 
Identify  prisoners  held — by  refusing  to 
allow  Inspection  of  prisons  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  or  some  other  inde- 
pendent body — by  refusing  to  allow  reg- 
ular exchange  of  mall  for  all  prisoners 
and — by  refusing  to  release  sick  and  In- 
jured prisoners. 
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The  Son  Tay  operation  came  only 
liter  numerous  attempts  to  force  the 
north  Vietnamese  into  better  treatment 
t  f  prisoners  had  failed. 

In  approving  the  resolution,  our  com- 
I  littee  agreed  with  its  sponsors  that  one 
(f  the  important  achievements  of  this 
c  peration  was  to  let  the  POW's  know  and 
1 0  let  their  families  know  that  these  men 
1  ave  not  been  forgotten  and  that  we  are 
grilling  to  go  to  considerable  lengths  to 
s  scure  their  release. 

But  our  committee  has  strengthened 
t  tie  resolution  by  an  amendment  which 
I  lakes  it  a  vehicle  to  express  very  clearly 
t  ae  concern  of  the  House  for  the  welfare 
c  f  POW's.  The  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
t  on  does  this  by  expressing  the  sense 
c  f  the  House  that  the  prisoners  of  war 
1  sue  should  be  given  top  priority  at  the 
leace  talks  in  Paris  and  no  permanent 
agreement  should  be  entered  into  until 
tiere  is  progress  on  the  problems  of  the 
I  risoners  of  war. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  House 
s  lould  have  an  opportunity  to  express  it- 
s  ;lf  in  this  manner  so  as  to  unmistakably 
r  lake  clear  to  Hanoi  and  to  the  rest  of 
t  le  world  the  great  importance  that  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  places 
en  the  welfare  of  our  men. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  Members  of  this 
i:ouse  that  the  Paris  negotiations  have 
teen  fruitless  to  date.  Just  recently  our 
cruef  negotiator,  the  Honorable  David 
I :.  E.  Bruce,  said  flatly  that  "there  have 
rever  been  any  true  negotiations." 

Those  negotiations  last  week  passed 
t  leir  93d  plenary  session. 

Some  complained  the  resolution  could 
be  pictured  as  preventing  other  poten- 
t  ally  useful  negotiations.  We  have  clari- 
f  ed  the  language  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
r  egotiations  that  have  gotten  absolutely 
rowhere  in  2  years  are  going  to  be  pre- 
vaited  from  getting  anywhere  by  the 
louse  suggesting  an  order  of  priorities 

V  hich  puts  the  major  emphasis  on  the 
s  uictity  of  human  life. 

It  is  the  belief  of  our  committee  that 
i  there  could  be  agreement  on  just  one 
beginning  step  in  just  one  phase  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue — as,  for  example, 
t  le  repatriation  just  of  seriously  ill 
prisoners — it  would  be  a  real  break- 
t  irough  in  the  possibility  of  negotiations. 
I ;  could  provide  that  elemental  exchange 
o:  trust  which  is  now  lacking  and  with- 
out which  no  negotiations  can  be  relied 
upon.  Substantive  progress  on  the  pris- 
oner of  war  issue  would  be  a  believable 
s  gnal — the  first  believable  signal — that 
t  le  North  Vietnamese  are  ready  for  seri- 
ois  negotiations. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot 
t /eat  seriously  ill  human  beings  with  a 
minimum  standard  of  human  decency, 
h  ow  could  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
M  or  Id  have  any  confidence  in  their  word? 
ILnowing  of  their  savage  treatment  of 
prisoners,  how  can  we  believe  anything 
t  ley  say? 

What  could  possibly  be  gained  by  the 
r  orth  Vietnamese  by  refusing  to  tell 
distraught  wives  whether  or  not  their 
tusbands  are  alive?  There  are  women 

V  hose  husbands  have  been  missing  for 
more  than  3  years  who  do  not  know  if 
t  ley  are  wives  or  widows.  In  all  of  the 
American  history  prior  to  the  Vietnam 


war  no  American  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity for  more  than  4  years.  In  North 
Vietnam  today  there  are  Americans  who 
have  been  prisoners  for  as  long  as  6 
years. 

How  can  we,  as  a  body,  not  stand  up 
and  say  that  the  first  order  of  priority 
is  to  put  an  end  to  this  intolerable 
degradation? 

I  do  not  think  we  can  do  less  than  to 
pass  this  resolution  so  as  to  express  the 
House's  feeling  for  the  POW's  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  Members  that 
the  resolution  in  its  claiises  concerning 
the  peace  negotiations  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  House.  We  caimot  bind  the 
President.  The  Constitution  gives  the 
President  authority  to  run  foreign  af- 
fairs. But  this  resolution  tells  the  world 
with  unmistakable  clarity  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  places  the  highest 
importance  on  the  welfare  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  our 
committee  by  a  vote  of  27  to  2.  I  urge 
the  House  s  support. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  clarifying 
amendment  which  really  makes  the  com- 
mittee amendment  better.  The  clarifying 
amendment  perfects  the  language  on 
page  2,  lines  21  and  22,  of  the  bill  to  read: 

Tbat  no  permanent  agreement  should  be 
entered  Into  until  there  is  substantive  prog- 
ress on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue. 

The  Speaker  wanted  it  and  I  wanted 
it  and  I  assume  you  want  It.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  it  Is 
amended  well.  It  expresses  the  sense  of 
our  committee,  your  committee,  and  I 
hope  the  sense  of  this  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton) . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina, 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

This  resolution  was  a  joint  product  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley)  and  myself,  introduced  primarily,  I 
think,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  criticisms 
of  this  effort  to  rescue  our  prisoners  of 
war  that  had  been  expressed  extensively 
in  the  other  body  did  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

When  this  resolution  is  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  this  afternoon,  as  I  hope 
and  anticipate  it  will  be,  I  think  it  will 
be  a  clear  expression  of  our  sentiment  on 
this  very  important  issue. 

I  think  It  ought  to  be  made  clesu:,  also, 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lecgett)  who  is  opposing  this  resolution 
made  it  clear  in  his  response  to  me  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  original  resolution. 
There  were  some  Members  earlier  this 
afternoon  who  had  some  reservations 
about  the  meaning  of  lines  21  and  22  on 
page  2  of  the  resolution  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  clarifying 
amendment  that  the  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  has  referred  to  has  now 
made  it  clear  that  the  committee  was 
never  opposed  to  negotiations.  Our  only 
desire  is  that  there  be  some  progress  on 
the  prisoner  Issue  before  we  enter  Into 
any  permanent  agreement.  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  is 
opposed  to  even  commending  those  who 
participated  in  this  raid. 


It  ought  further  to  be  made  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker  that  the  hearings  and  report 
show 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  yield. 

The  hearings  and  the  report  make  it 
clear  that  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  appeared  on  this  bill 
was  very  properly  a  representative  of  the 
Defense  Department,  because  this  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  is  in  fact  a  former 
colleague  of  ours,  Hon.  Armisted  Selden 
of  Alabama,  the  acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs.  And  he  strongly  supported 
the  resolution  as  originally  introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  two 
other  points.  I  had  the  opportimity  the 
other  day,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Board  of  Visitors,  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  Annapolis.  The  chairman  of 
that  Board  is  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  indus- 
trialist from  Texas,  who  has  dene  so 
much  In  the  past  year  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  issue  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  obtain  their  release.  In  a  pub- 
lic address  last  Friday  in  Mahan  Hall 
in  Annapolis,  to  a  group  made  up  of  Na\7 
wives  from  the  naval  community  and 
their  guests,  Mr.  Perot  made  two  very 
significant  comments. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Perot  said  his  informa- 
tion from  his  contacts  in  North  Vietnam 
is  that  this  Sontay  raid  has  created 
complete  consternation  in  North  Viet- 
nam, just  as  complete  consternation 
there  as  though  some  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  landed  safely  25  miles  outside 
of  Washington  and  then  had  success- 
fully extracted  themselves.  Mr.  Perot's 
information  is  that  General  Giap,  the 
top  commander  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese military  forces,  is  on  the  carpet  in 
Hanoi  today  because  of  his  inability  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  raid  from  happening. 
That  is  the  kind  of  consternation  and 
confusion  we  ought  to  be  encouraging. 

Another  thing  Mr.  Perot  said  is  that 
in  his  various  contacts  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  during  the  past  year,  in  his 
efforts  to  get  further  information  about 
the  prisoners  and  to  obtain  more  humane 
treatment  of  these  prisoners,  he  has 
come  to  believe  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese pay  a  great  deal  more  attention 
to  what  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives think  than  what  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  think,  simply  because 
they  know  we  have  to  be  elected  every 
2  years,  and  are  therefore  much  closer 
to  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  are  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  if  the  resolution 
is  passed  overwhelmingly — and  we  are  of 
course  glad  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
recognize  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween these  two  great  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress— this  will  be  a  clear  indication  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  final  comment: 
Mr.  Perot  also  expressed  his  conviction 
that  presenting  these  demands  directly  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  representatives  in 
person  has  a  very  beneficial  effect.  So  if 
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this  resolution  is  adopted  today,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  House  send  a  delegation  directly  to 
Paris  to  present  this  resolution  directly 
and  in  person  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  at  those  peace  talks. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  stirred  by  the  heroism  of  the  ofBcers 
and  men  who  voluntarily  undertook  to 
rescue  some  of  our  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  North  Vietnamese.  And  the  great 
majority  of  us,  I  am  sure,  recognize  the 
courage  it  took  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  authorize  this 
rescue  attempt. 

The  resolution  before  the  House  today 
appropriately  expresses  the  Houses  com- 
mendation for  tlie  official  command  and 
the  officers  and  men  who  took  part  in 
the  Son  Tay  operation.  And  it  also,  in  a 
very  strong  way,  expresses  the  House's 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  expressing 
our  belief  that  the  prisoner-of-war  issue 
should  be  given  the  top  priority  at  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris  and  should  be  pur- 
sued ahead  of  all  other  items  on  the 
agenda. 

I  think  one  thing  should  be  kept  very 
clear.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
would  this  operation  constitute  an  en- 
largement of  the  war.  Whenever  the 
President  has  exercised  new  initiatives 
on  the  war,  some  critics  have  accused 
him  of  intensifying  the  fighting  or  en- 
larging the  confiict.  President  Nixon  has 
not  in  any  way  slowed  down  his  success- 
ful program  for  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  South  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamization  program  is  on  schedule 
and  is  showing  encouraging  results.  What 
the  President  has  done  is  to  show  Hanoi 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  our  grad- 
ual withdrawal  from  Vietnam  in  no  way 
lessens  our  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  POW's  and  our  determination  that 
they  should  be  safely  returned  to  their 
loved  ones. 

In  this  resolution  the  House  joins  in 
that  deep  concern. 

Because  this  resolution,  before  amend- 
ment, calls  for  progress  on  the  prisoner- 
of-war  issue  as  top  priority  at  the  peace 
talks  in  Paris,  some  have  charged  that 
it  could  prevent  progress  which  conceiv- 
ably might  come  on  another  phase  of 
the  war.  Of  course  it  could  not  do  that. 
The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  concerning  the  negotiations.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  bind  the  President 
or  limit  his  constitutional  authority  in 
direction  of  foreign  affairs.  We  simply 
<»uld  not  do  that.  If  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  a  settlement  on  a  major 
issue  of  the  war  independent  of  the  pris- 
oner-of-war question — such  as  a  stand- 
still cease-fire — the  President  would  re- 
tain the  initiative  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  resolu- 
tion as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 


few  minutes  I  have  remaining  I  would 
say  I  think  the  intent  of  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  is  that  we  want  to  make 
indeUbly  clear  in  the  Paris  negotiations 
that  the  most  important  thing  the 
United  States  has  in  mind  is  getting  back 
our  prisoners  of  war.  I  think  the  Hanoi 
and  Vietcong  negotiators  have  made  it 
indelibly  clear  that  the  most  important 
thing  to  them  is  the  United  States  re- 
moving itself  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  hope  that  now  we  could  get  into 
some  serious  negotiations,  and  that  we 
would  offer  to  pro  rata  remove  ourselves 
from  Southeast  Asia  if  the  other  side 
would  pro  rata  return  to  us  our  prisoners 
of  war.  I  believe  that  if  an  offer  were 
made  in  that  fashion  we  would  have 
real  hope  of  getting  these  men  back 
safe  and  soimd. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  in  the  remarks  made 
by  all  of  the  proponents  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  nobody  was  encouraging  the 
Pentagon  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  again. 
I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  encour- 
age the  introduction  of  a  division  of  men 
into  North  Vietnam,  because  that  will 
lead  to  a  reescalation  of  the  war  similar 
to  that  wliich  has  proven  so  futile  in  the 
past. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  allegations 
concerning  this  resolution  with  respect  to 
our  efforts  to  effect  this  successful  com- 
mando raid,  and  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
count them  again  at  this  time,  but  I 
would  hope  that  every  man,  when  he 
votes  on  this  resolution,  if  he  sees  fit  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  would 
interpret  his  vote  as  commending  only 
the  courage  of  the  men  who  participated 
in  this  raid,  and  not  as  encouraging  the 
Pentagon  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  again, 
which  might  well  lead  to  a  further  re- 
escalation  of  the  war. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  rise  in  overwhelming  support  for 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  speak  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1282.  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  the  decision  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  in  approving  the  action  that  led 
to  the  military  expedition  of  November 
21,  1970.  This  course  was  clearly  justi- 
fied. It  showed  the  Communists  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  "paper  tiger,"  and 
our  commitment  to  the  men  held  captive 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong has  been  reaffirmed. 

The  official  command,  officers  and  men 
involved  in  this  voluntary  mission  to  seek 
the  release  from  captivity  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  believed  to  be  held  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  at  San  Tay  near  Hanoi. 
North  Vietnam,  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  courage  they  displayed  in  this 
hazardous  and  humanitarian  undertak- 
ing. In  the  language  of  the  resolution,  the 
mission  "has  lifted  the  hopes  and  spirits 
of  our  brave  men  imprisoned  and  fight- 
ing, as  well  as  Americans  everywhere." 

Ambassador  Bruce  recently  said  em- 
phatically : 

We  Intend  to  get  those  prisoners  out. 

This  is  indeed  encouraging  that  we  are 


speaking  out.  It  is  quite  a  change  from 
2  years  ago.  Before  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration took  office,  the  official  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  prisoner 
of  war  problem  was  "low  silhouette."  In 
other  words,  the  policy  was  a  vague  and 
discreet  diplomatic  struggle  designed  to 
ultimately  win  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners. This  policy  failed.  It  failed,  in  fact, 
to  the  extent  that  almost  no  one  even 
realized  that  there  was  a  problem  at  all. 
So  far  as  the  public  was  aware,  there 
were  no  prisoners  in  Communist  hands. 
The  prisoner  of  war  was  truly  the  for- 
gotten American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  with  loved  ones  who 
are  held  captive  can  renew  their  stamina, 
courage,  and  faith  In  their  quest  to  free 
the  prisoners  so  long  as  the  United  States 
supports  them  and  demonstrates  that 
support  through  firm,  positive  action. 
Our  prisoners  of  war  are  no  longer  "The 
Forgotten  Americans";  they  are  remem- 
bered, and  I  pledge  that  my  involvement 
will  continue  with  the  sense  of  urgency 
the  problem  demands  xmtll  all  prisoners 
are  returned  to  American  soil. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Record,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  exactly  what  is  the  clari- 
fying amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  will  offer  under  this 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  2, 
line  21,  that  no  permanent  agreement 
should  be  entered  into  until  there  is  sub- 
stantive progress  on  the  prisoner-of-war 
issue. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  in  pre- 
senting this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  and  also  the  amendment  which 
I  beUeve  many  of  us  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  view  as  long  overdue. 
Had  the  representatives  of  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  North  Vietnam  or  Its 
Vietcong  "front"  of  subversives  and  ter- 
rorists shown  any  evidence  of  sincerity  in 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
war  would  have  been  over  long  since  and 
a  resolution  of  this  nature  would  not  now 
be  necessary. 

But  through  protracted  propagandiz- 
ing at  Paris,  the  Communists  have  dem- 
onstrated their  total  imconcem  with  the 
purpose  of  negotiations  and.  In  the  ex- 
tended interim,  have  submitted  captive 
American  prisoners  of  war  to  unspeak- 
able torture  and  mistreatment. 

Some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  accorded  American  POWs 
and  the  effect  this  has  had  on  their  wives 
and  famihes  suffering  in  anguish  and  Ig- 
norance here  at  home,  was  outlined  in 
horrifying  detail  for  our  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  in  the  latter  part 
of  1969  when  two  former  POW's  testified 
in  public  hearings  in  some  detail  akmut 
their  experience  in  Hanoi's  prison 
camps. 
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North  Vietnam's  attitude  toward  those 
captured  In  communism's  cruel  war 
against  South  Vietnam  is  unconsclon- 
fble.  Since  Hanoi's  negotiators  have 
c  emonstrated  the  cynicism  of  their  In- 
tjntions  in  Paris  as  far  as  achieving  a 
reace  settlement  Is  concerned,  the  very 
1  !ast  we  can  do  is  insist  that  the  plight 
c  I  American  servicemen  be  resolved. 
Intil  and  unless  there  is  a  satisfactory 
SDlution   that  will  sissure   prisoners  of 

V  ar  held  by  Communist  North  Vietnam 
t  le  baoic  humanitarian  guarantees  ac- 
carded  to  all  combatants  by  interna - 
t  onal  convention  throughout  modem 
t  mes.  the  peace  talks  carmot  possibly 
s  icceed. 

Refusing  to  clearly  identify  the  Amer- 
i(  an  prisoners  who  languish  in  North 
Vietnam's  prisons  and  prohibiting  the 
I  iternational  Red  Cross  or  some  other 

V  oildwide  humanitarian  organization 
f  om  even  Inspecting  the  prison  facili- 
t  es.  together  with  documented  evidence 
o  brutal  mistreatment  of  prisoners  are 
c  -imes  against  himianity — not  just 
American  servicemen. 

We  must  make  Hanoi  and  their  Com- 
n  unist  supporters  throughout  the  world 
uiderstand  that  no  further  negotiating 
1«  possible  before  the  prisoner  of  war 
n  atter  is  resolved  to  the  complete  satis- 
f  1  ,ction  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Cn  this  there  must  be  no  further  com- 
p  -omise  or  delay. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Hanoi's  only 
ri.tionale  for  torturing  American  POW's 
is  the  same  used  by  Hitler's  Nazi  Ger- 
nany  in  the  persecution  of  6  million 
Ji'ws,  namely,  that  the  prisoners  are,  by 
tleir  very  existence — common  criminals 
Hereby  Justifying  any  inhuman  treat- 
rrent.  America  fought  against  this  ra- 
ti jnale  in  World  War  n.  Can  we  do  less 
ir  Vietnam,  today? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
tine  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi    (Mr.  Montgom- 

E!  Yl. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tJank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
H)use  concurrent  resolution  and  would 
lil  :e  to  commend  my  two  colleagues  for 
girtng  this  body  the  opportunity  to  vote 
oi .  the  measure.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  all 
Ainericans — both  hawks  and  doves — 
si-  ould  take  pride  in  the  fact  we  did  make 
a  '^ery  valiEint  effort  to  rescue  some  Amer- 
ic  in  prisoners  of  war.  As  we  continue  to 
de  escalate  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  we 
CB  nnot  forget  the  American  prisoners  of 
wiir.  We  are  now  bringing  our  combat 
tr)ops  home  at  a  greatly  accelerated 
rate  in  order  to  save  American  lives  and 
erd  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war.  By  the 
same  token  I  feel  we  should  take  the 
n(  cessary  steps  to  save  the  Uves  of  those 
U.  3.  servicemen  being  held  captive  by 
th;  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  We 
must  do  whatever  necessary  to  reunite 
men  with  their  families. 

The  mission  into  North  Vietnam  last 
was  not  a  grade  B  movie  or  John 
theatrics,  as  It  has  been  charsu;- 
tel-ized  by  some.  Rather  It  was  a  very 
w(  rthwhile  undertaking  by  a  brave  group 
of  volunteers.  It  was  a  humane  and  com- 
pessionate  gesture  by  a  group  of  serv- 
Icrmen  risking  their  lives  to  free  their 
fe  low  servicemen. 
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I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  are  being  held  captive 
imder  inhumane  conditions.  We  do  not 
even  have  a  complete  list  of  those  Amer- 
icans being  held  captive.  Our  country  Is 
continuing  to  negotiate  in  Paris  and 
other  reported  secret  sites.  Yet  these  on- 
going negotiations  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful thus  far  and  have  done  nothing  to 
relieve  the  anguish  of  the  POW's  or  their 
families.  For  this  reason  I  believe  we 
should  explore  every  possible  avenue  of 
gaining  freedom  for  the  POW's. 

These  missions  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  help  of  volunteers  from  the 
rtinks  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  For  this 
reason  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give 
unanimous  approval  to  this  House  con- 
current resolution  commending  these 
men  for  their  bravery,  their  gallantry, 
and  their  love  of  fellow  man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
rest  of  the  House,  but  when  I  cast  my 
vote  I  am  going  to  be  saying  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  I  am  glad  you  did 
it.  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it  again. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher)  . 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
House  Resolution  No.  1282,  which  com- 
mends the  American  volunteers  for  their 
magnificent  performance  in  attempting 
to  rescue  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Communists. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  patri- 
otic Americans  are  proud  of  those  gal- 
lant men  for  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
brilliantly  executed  rescue  efforts  ever 
recorded.  It  was  indeed  a  great  display  of 
courage  and  devotion. 

The  Communists  have  constantly  ig- 
nored the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion In  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  inspection  of  prison  camps.  They 
have  been  both  brutal  and  uncivilised  In 
the  treatment  of  the  Americans  they 
hold.  The  Hanoi  regime  must  be  held 
fully  accountable  for  their  dastardly 
conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  heartening  to  know 
that  both  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  have  made  it  plain  that 
other  means  will  be  imdertaken  to  ob- 
tain the  freedom  of  those  prisoners.  We 
must  use  every  resource  at  our  command 
to  achieve  that  objective. 

As  I  see  it,  if  Hanoi  persists,  the  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  American  combat 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  should  be 
related  to  the  willingness  oL  the  enemy  to 
release  all  Americans  held  by  them. 

If  that  fails,  then  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  President  will  consider  other 
steps,  including  appropriate  punishment 
of  the  enemy  for  persistent  violations  of 
basic  rules  of  human  decency  in  the  mis- 
treatment of  those  prisoners. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SncEs) . 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
House  Resolution  1282,  which  is  intended 
to  stroigthen  the  efforts  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  rescue  American  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Communist  mind  Is  beyond 


understanding.  Their  cruelty  to  those 
unfortunate  Americans  who  are  now  their 
prisoners  defies  all  humanitarian  con- 
siderations. The  present  resolution  would 
call  for  an  end  to  peace  negotiations  In 
Paris  until  realistic  steps  are  taken  by 
the  Communists  to  provide  proper  treat- 
ment for  their  American  captives.  I  con- 
sider this  a  realistic  step.  It  Is  question- 
able that  any  worthwhile  exchange  of 
views  can  ever  take  place  between  our 
negotiatoi-s  and  theirs  until  the  Com- 
munists are  motivated  with  higher  ideals 
than  they  have  demonstrated  thus  far. 
We  should  not  continue  to  waste  time  In 
fruitless  negotiations.  If  they  want  to 
negotiate  in  earnest,  let  them  demon- 
strate It  by  humane  treatment  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  who  are  in  Commu- 
nist hands.  I  am  confident  this  resolution 
will  be  overwhelniingly  adopted.  I  trust 
that  the  administration  will  accept  it  in 
the  spirit  In  which  It  is  offered  and  be 
governed  by  It. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman  ) . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  bringing  out  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1282.  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

On  December  2.  1969,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  House  Resolution  613  re- 
questing the  President  to  continue  to 
press  the  Goverrunent  of  North  Vietnam 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
This  amendment  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Likewise  on  September  22.  1970.  in  a 
telegram  to  President  Nixon,  I  urged 
that  the  U.S.  representatives  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  make  clear  to  the  North  Viet- 
nam delegation  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, Its  Congress  and  people  place  abso- 
lute first  priority  on  obtaining  guaran- 
tees on  the  identification,  treatment,  and 
repatriation  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

The  officers  and  men  who  took  part  In 
the  rescue  mission  of  November  21,  1970, 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for'  their 
courage,  as  are  the  wives,  parents,  and 
families  of  our  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

Count  on  my  strong  support  for  our 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  their  families, 
and  for  House  Resolution  1282,  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  rescue  American  prison- 
ers of  war  incarcerated  in  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment serves  two  purposes.  It  commends 
the  courage  of  those  men  who  volun- 
teered for  this  raid  and  it  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  we  want  the 
welfare  of  these  people  protected  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  There  is  nothing  man- 
datory on  anybody. 

We  clarified  it  and  tried  to  make  It 
plain  for  those  who  could  not  see.  But 
for  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the  world 
to  know  that  I  would  tell  that  crowd  In 
Hanoi,  you  will  either  treat  them  with 
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human  dignity  or  some  of  you  will  not 
be  here  tomorrow. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  They  have  left 
our  men  to  rot  and  die.  They  have  In- 
sulted these  women  who  have  gone 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  trying  to  find  out  something  about 
their  husbands  and  with  tearstained 
eyes  and  tearstained  lips  they  have 
gotten  no  reaction  from  these  people. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  I  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  deliver  an  ultimatum  to 
this  crowd  and  let  them  guess  where  the 
next  blow  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusi- 
astically join  in  this  effort  to  express 
commendation  for  the  valor  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  who  played  such  heroic 
roles  in  the  attempted  rescue  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  on  November  21,  1970. 
The  personnel  engaged  in  this  inspiring 
mission  volunteered  to  perform  a  task 
of  unknown  peril.  Their  resfwnse  was  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  tradition  of 
American  military  heroism.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  they  prepared  for  this  under- 
taking with  such  meticulous  care  and 
detailed  planning  that  the  task  was 
accomplished  without  loss  of  life.  Al- 
though the  mission  was  denied  complete 
success,  by  the  prior  removal  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  from  the  location  at  Son 
Tay,  this  fact  in  no  sense  lessens  the 
e.xceptional  character  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 

During  these  past  years,  and  increas- 
ingly in  recent  months,  we  have  been 
mindful  of  the  sad  plight  of  our  Amer- 
ican servicemen  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 
We  are  very  proud  that  there  has  been 
such  general  adherence  to  the  high 
standards  of  conduct  set  forth  in  the 
U.S.  code  of  conduct.  Despite  great  depri- 
vations and  upspeakable  physical  hard- 
ships, our  men  have  endured  their  con- 
finement with  heroic  fortitude.  They  de- 
serve our  prayers  and  continuing  support. 

The  mission  for  their  liberation  was 
evidence  of  our  determination  to  gain 
their  freedom  and  return  to  their  fam- 
ilies. Our  concern  should  be  manifested 
by  a  continual  seeking  of  their  release 
through  every  possible  channel,  particu- 
larly, through  the  negotiations  in  Paris. 
The  negotiations  must  realistically  ad- 
dress this  grave  matter  and  progress 
must  be  made  to  insure  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  provide  all  POW's  the  hu- 
mane treatment  to  be  accorded  them 
under  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. This  expression  will  serve  notice  to 
Hanoi  that  we  are  determined  In  this 
effort.  Our  prisonei-s  of  war  and  their 
longsuffering  families  must  have  con- 
tinuing assurance  that  their  cause  is  our 
cause.  We  must  keep  this  commitment. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  commend  and 
thank  the  brave  men  who  planned  and 
executed  this  inspiring  foray.  This  res- 
olution will  speak,  freely  and  forcibly,  of 
our  determination  to  secure  himiani- 
tarian  treatment  of  those  they  sought  to 
rescue.  It  is  overwhelmingly  the  sense 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

I  have  lived  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  that  I  should  have  arrived  at  that 
point  where  nothing  surprises  me.  But 
I   am   smprlsed — no,    flabbergasted — at 


some  of  the  response  to  the  valiant  at- 
tempt on  November  21  to  rescue  Ameri- 
can prisoners  believed  held  at  Son  Tay. 

The  operation  was  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  direct  action  to  accom- 
plish an  objective.  Yet  there  were  howls 
of  anguish  and  frenzied  breast-beating 
by  those  who  would  interpret  any  positive 
action  on  this  country's  part  as  adversely 
affecting  progress  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  adversely 
affect  that  which  is  nonexistent. 

It  requires  a  most  peculiar  sort  of  men- 
tal gymnastics  to  read  something  sinister 
into  a  purely  humanitarian  act  per- 
formed by  brave  men  who  knowingly 
placed  their  own  lives  in  jeopardly  to  aid 
their  fellowmen.  God  grant  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  never  secumb  to  such 
twisted  reasoning  processes. 

The  intransigence  of  our  enemy  as  re- 
gards prisoners  is  amply  Ulastrated  by 
my  own  experience.  On  September  9, 
1970,  I  met  with  Vietcong  representa- 
tives in  Paris  to  discuss  prisoners  held  by 
them.  I  w£is  promised  a  response  to  my 
inquiry,  but  have  heard  nothing  of  sub- 
stance since  that  date. 

Those  who  advocate  a  policy  of  accom- 
modation speak  often  of  meaningful 
dialog.  It  Is  gratifying  and  refreshing 
to  observe  our  Government  in  this  In- 
stance speaking  the  only  language  the 
enemy  appears  to  understand.  Even 
more,  it  is  Inspiring  and  serves  to  restore 
one's  faith  in  his  fellow  creatures  to  learn 
of  the  bravery  displayed  in  this  exercise. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  fliinly  believe  this  resolution  repre- 
sents an  endorsement  of  a  hypocritical 
scheme  to  exploit  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
their  wives  and  families  in  furtherance 
of  presently  undisclosed  military  objec- 
tives. The  road  we  are  asked  to  take  by 
an  affirmative  vote  on  this  resolution  may 
have  been  charted  for  us  before.  Implicit 
in  this  statement  of  support  for  efforts 
to  rescue  American  prisoners  Is  the  au- 
thorization to  send  American  troops  into 
North  Vietnam.  Our  Initial  limited  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam  was  prem- 
ised on  a  moral  obligation  to  save  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Following  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  elicited  from 
Congress  by  misrepresentation  of  fact, 
American  participation  in  the  war  es- 
calated, bringing  death  and  destruction 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
beneficiaries  of  our  misbegotten  cru- 
sade and  setting  the  stage  for  economic 
disaster  In  this  country — all  this  not- 
withstanding a  clear  mandate  for  peace 
from  the  people  of  this  country  In  the 
1964  presidential  election. 

The  mandate  was  repeated  In  1968 
but  in  1970  we  Invaded  Cambodia  to 
protect  our  boys.  Today  we  are  asked 
to  vote  for  another  resolution.  Will  this, 
too,  be  used  to  expand  our  military  oper- 
ations imder  the  pretense  of  rescuing 
American  prisoners  of  war? 

It  is  cruel  to  use  the  wives  and  families 
of  American  POW's  to  propagandize  the 
American  people  in  furtherance  of  this 
country's  misg\ilded  and  expanding  in- 
volvements in  Indochina.  Only  one  thing 
win  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war — that  Is  an  end  to  the  war. 

This  resolution  proposes  that  we  halt 
the  Paris  peace  talks  tmtll  we  achieve 


satisfaction  on  the  POW  issue.  We  have 
yet  to  begin  serious  participation  in  these 
talks.  Our  policy  of  Vietnamization  Is 
the  antithesis  of  a  negotiated  political 
settlement.  Vietnamization  is  designed 
to  entrench  our  unpopular  military  pup- 
pet government  while  we  acquiesce  in 
that  Government's  brutal  treatment  of 
over  30,000  political  prisoners. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  pleas  for  just 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
go  unheeded?  Reports  from  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding visual  evidence  presented  In  the 
news  media,  and  testimony  of  returned 
veterans,  suggest  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  is  not  to  take 
prisoners  and  when  taken  to  subject 
them  to  brutal,  even  fatal  interroga- 
tion— as  in  the  case  of  boimd  prisoners 
being  thrown  from  helicopters.  Token 
good  treatment  of  prisoners — for  the 
benefit  of  congressiorml  inspection 
tours — carmot  conceal  our  complicity  In 
the  murder  of  not  only  military  person- 
nel but  also  of  allegedly  suspect  civilians. 
If  we  expect  to  receive  international  sup- 
port for  our  legitimate  concern  for  Amer- 
ican POW's  we  must  have  clean  hands 
ourselves. 

It  is  natural  that  those  charged  with 
the  defense  of  this  coimtry  will  view  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  mission  such  as  the 
Sontay  raid  in  terms  of  the  technicsQ 
proficiency  with  which  it  was  executed. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  as  Congress- 
men, we  must  view  these  activities  dif- 
ferently. The  responsibiUty  resides  with 
the  Congress  to  decide  what  threatens 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  where 
and  when  such  threats  shall  be  met.  Hav- 
ing decided  this,  the  military  may  decide 
how  the  threat  is  to  be  met  within  bounds 
of  international  principals  of  warfare 
and  basic  concepts  of  humanity.  A  mili- 
tary mission  can  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress only  if  it  contributes  to  the  stability 
of  international  relations  and  furthers 
the  cause  of  peace,  but  in  no  case  should 
the  executive  be  encouraged  to  unilater- 
ally expand  military  operations  beyond 
the  scope  contemplated  by  Congress 
when  asked  to  provide  funds  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  coimtry.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  resolution  to  commend  the 
abortive  Sontay  raid  would  constitute 
such  encouragement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution,  and 
in  so  doing  woiad  like  to  point  out  that 
the  POW  issue  is  one  on  which  I  have 
been  working  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  I 
made  my  first  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
1964.  It  was  while  I  was  on  this  trip  and 
visited  aboard  an  Aircraft  carrier  that 
the  Naval  flyers  expressed  their  great 
concern  for  those  who  did  not  return 
from  their  air  strikes.  Immediately  upon 
my  return,  I  wrote  letters  to  our  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  our  Representative  In  the  United 
Nations  asking  what  steps  had  been 
taken  and  what  steps  were  then  contem- 
plated to  be  taken  in  an  effort  to  assist 
those  men  who  were  known  POW's  and 
to  ascertain  the  status  of  those  flyers 
carried  as  MIA. 

In  addition  to  working  closely  with  a 
group  of  parents  and  wives  in  the  Texas 
area  In  behalf  of  their  husbands  and 
sons,  I  have  sponsored  and  worked  for 
legislation  In  their  behalf,  to  help  ease 
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burdens  which  they  carry  while 
awtiting  some  word  on  their  loved  ones. 
'The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  is 
;  ignatory  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
they  have  continued  to  violate  the 
isos  of  this  Convention  with  respect 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
have  consistently  refused  to  iden- 
the  prisoners  they  hold,  to  allow  in- 
of  their  prisons  or  release  the 
and  wounded.  I  sent  a  congratula- 
message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  having  had  the  cour- 
to  proceed  with  the  mission  of  res- 
when  he  knew  his  critics  would  be- 
him  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
mission. 
'I'his  body  has  passed  a  prior  resolu- 
calling  for  humane  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  In  spite  of  it,  condi- 
tiois  have  not  improved.  Therefore,  Mr. 
:er,  I  heartily  approve  of  the 
amjendment  to  the  resolution  today  re- 
quiring that  the  POW  issue  be  made  of 
prinary  import  and  that  further  negoti- 
ations in  Paris  be  limited  to  this  sole 
until  some  progress  is  made. 
BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
.  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1282.  expressing  support  for  ef- 
s  to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war 
■Jorth  Vietnam. 
More  than  25  years  ago  I  was  a  pris- 
onqr  of  another  war.  The  intervening 
have  done  little  to  dim  the  memory 
he  disease,  the  dirt,  the  starvation, 
misery,  and  the  fear  of  that  ex- 
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\  ^hen  trains  were  available,  we  were 
heried  into  boxcars  to  be  moved  like 
cat  le  from  place  to  place.  When  no 
tra  ns  were  available  we  were  marched 
in  columns  throughout  the  country. 

Eut  the  two  things  I  remember  most 
viv  dly  were  two  bombing  raids  when 
Allied  bombers  filled  the  air  above  us. 
Du:  ing  one  raid  in  Nurenberg  more  than 
hal  of  the  group  were  killed  or  injured. 
Yet  we  felt  no  animosity  against  the 
bombers:  we  were  proud  of  them.  We 
weie  proud  that  our  pilots  were  still 
fig!  ting  for  us;  that  our  country  still 
car  (d  about  us;  and  that  we  would  even- 
tua  ly  be  free  because  they  would  not 
quii  fighting  until  we  were  free. 

B  efore  we  were  captured  my  men  and 
I  w  !re  a  proud  company.  We  were  fight- 
ing men,  trained,  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  1  ght  for  our  country. 

A[ter  our  capture,  we  were  unarmed 
frig  itened  men,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munications with  our  friends,  our  fam- 
ilies ,  our  country. 

Bsfore  our  capture  we  could  endure 
slee  pless  nights,  limited  rations,  cold,  and 
discomfort,  because  we  knew  we  were 
fighting  with  the  full  backing  of  our 
Nat  ion 

Afterward,  the  long,  miserable,  lonely 
hoi^-s  and  days  seemed  endless,  and  there 
little  to  sustain  hope, 
is  hard  for  a  man  in  his  prison  cell 
iee  or  feel  any  tangible  evidence  of 
con  :em  on  the  part  of  others.  In  our 
cas< .  the  fact  that  our  bombers  were  fly- 
ing overhead  convinced  us  our  Govern- 
mer  t  still  cared.  It  gave  us  the  strength 
to  lold  on  imtil  we  could  be  rescued  or 
rescue  ourselves. 

managed  to  escape  from  a  marching 
colqmn,  through  the  help  of  God,  and 


of  my  cellmates  who  were  spurred  on  to 
superhuman  effort  by  the  firm  conviction 
that  our  country  was  worth  fighting  for. 
This  country  is  worth  fighting  for.  But 
I  often  have  wondered  if  the  American 
soldiers  who  for  the  past  few  years  have 
suffered  from  Jabs  of  Communist  bay- 
onets; have  been  beaten  and  starved 
by  Communist  barbarians,  still  believe  it 
is.  We  gave  them  little  to  sustain  their 
hope  before  the  Son  Tay  action.  The 
loneliness  of  their  long  hopeless  captivity 
must  have  been  unbearable  unless  they 
somehow  sustained  the  conviction  that 
they  were  not  the  victims  of  some  higher 
policy  or  grand  strategy  that  would  lead 
only  to  half  victories  and  uncontrollable 
stalemates. 

The  American  people  have  had  enough 
of  the  torture  and  killing  of  our  captive 
men  by  the  arrogant  North  Vietnamese. 
They  have  had  enough  of  breaches  of 
treaties,  stalling  at  peace  talks,  and  of 
the  total  lack  of  interest  exhibited  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  free  world  in 
stopping  it.  And  they  are  even  more  fed 
up  with  submission  by  some  in  our  own 
Government  to  threats  and  violations  of 
international  law,  for  fear  we  might 
anger  those  who  perpetrate  the  atrocities. 
To  ask  where  to  look  for  help  as  a 
nation  is  an  admission  of  weakness.  We 
can  and  must  look  to  ourselves — to  the 
elected  and  appointed  leaders  of  this 
Nation.  And  we  must  act  now  or  admit 
our  lack  of  ability  to  do  so. 

We  must  not  remain  silent.  We  must 
serve  notice  on  the  world  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  stands  solidly 
in  support  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  their  determination 
to  rescue  those  who  have  suffered  so 
long.  We  must  applaud  those  brave  men 
who  directed  and  participated  in  the  Son 
Tay  action,  and  serve  notice  on  the  world 
that  we  have  had  enough. 

If  we  must  choose  between  nations  with 
courage  to  stand  with  us  in  our  demands 
for  decency  and  those  who  pay  decent 
human  behavior  only  lipservice,  let  us 
stand  with  the  courageous,  whatever  the 
risk.  If  we  must  choose  as  Americans 
between  might  and  sniveling  threats,  ab- 
ject fear,  and  weaseling,  let  us  stand  for 
what  is  right  and  the  might  to  make  it  so. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  every 
American  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam  who 
knows  about  Son  Tay  is  proud  today.  We, 
too,  are  proud,  and  I  believe  we  must  say 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1282. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
today  vote  in  favor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1282.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  strongly  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Robert  L.  Legcett,  and  share  his 
misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  this 
type  of  legislation  and  the  dangers  hid- 
den in  expressing  approval  of  what  could 
be  considered  escalatory  and  potentially 
dangerous  policy  by  the  administration. 
I  do  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
I,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues,  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
captured  American  prboners  of  war.  No 
one  in  this  body  wants  American  serv- 
icemen to  be  captive  1  day  longer  than 
necessary  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  do  everything  in  its 


power  to  terminate  our  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  secure  the  release 
of  our  captured  Americans.  While  I  feel 
that  the  abortive  attempt  £ind  corre- 
sponding bombing  raids  was  a  mistake, 
I  support  this  resolution  also  as  a  means 
of  commending  the  gallantry  of  the  indi- 
vidual oflBcers  and  men  who  volunteered 
for  this  dangerous  mission.  They  and  all 
of  our  servicemen  who  risked  their  lives 
deserve  our  continued  respect. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  on  the  President  to  termi- 
nate our  engagement  in  South  Vietnam 
and  bring  all  of  our  troops  home  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  1282, 
commending  those  Americans  who,  on 
November  21,  1970,  risked  their  lives  at- 
tempting to  free  American  prisoners  of 
war  believed  to  be  held  at  the  Sontay 
prison  camp  near  Hanoi.  I  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  proposal,  and  I 
have  submitted  testimony  in  its  behalf 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  prisoner  of  war  issue  is  one  that 
torments  Americans  everywhere;  ior  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  more  than 
1.500  Americans  listed  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

A  voluminous  amount  of  evidence  has 
been  laboriously  compiled,  evidence  that 
American  prisoners  are  undernourished, 
denied  access  to  adequate  medical  care, 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  long 
periods  of  time,  prohibited  from  commu- 
nicating with  their  families  and  loved 
ones,  and  are  often  used  as  guinea  pigs 
for  trumped-up  propaganda  charges. 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  United 
States  has  unsuccessfully  appealed  to 
the  enemy  to  respect  the  terms  of  the 
1957  Geneva  Convention;  however.  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  release  even  the  names 
of  the  U.S.  prisoners  they  hold. 

In  fact,  the  chief  North  Vietnamese 
negotiator  to  the  Paris  peace  talks  has 
declared  that  he  would  never  release  a 
list  of  American  prisoners,  "as  long  as 
the  United  States  continues  its  aggres- 
sion and  does  not  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Vietnam." 

In  addition  to  inhumanely  treating 
our  captured  countrymen.  North  Viet- 
nam, by  its  steadfast  position,  is  also 
creating  great  hardships  for  the  families 
of  the  missing  servicemen. 

Thousands  of  families  throughout  the 
Nation  live  in  daily  torment  and  anxiety 
for  the  information  they  receive  regard- 
ing the  captured  is  skimpy  at  best  and 
nonexistent  at  worst. 

In  the  past  5  years,  approximately  100 
captured  servicemen  have  been  allowed 
to  write  to  their  families;  however,  let- 
ters have  only  trickled  in  at  the  average 
rate  of  two  letters  each  year  per  prisoner. 

If  these  few  writers  had  been  allowed 
to  write  the  number  of  letters  and  cards 
permitted  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
their  families  would  have  received  18,000 
pieces  of  correspondence,  as  opposed  to 
the  less  than  2,800  they  actually  received 
from  their  captured  husbands  and 
fathers. 

I  believe  this  Nation  has  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  the  imprisoned  servicemen  and 
their  anxious  families.  I  believe  ths  Na- 
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tion  must  do  everything  within  its  power 
to  obtan  the  release  of  our  countrymen. 

In  this  vein,  I  think  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  are  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  this  issue  out 
into  the  open  for  discussion  and  action. 
Before  President  Nixon  took  action  the 
POW  issue  was  a  closed  and  silent  issue. 
The  people  most  affected  in  this  coim- 
try  were  the  families  of  the  imprisoned 
servicemen.  But  with  the  President's  de- 
cision to  bring  the  issue  to  the  awareness 
of  the  American  people,  and  Secretary 
Laird's  positive  program  of  information 
and  Defense  Department  initiatives,  the 
whole  POW  question  has  become  firmly 
implanted  in  our  consciousness  and  our 
concern. 

It  is  in  this  same  vein  that  I  cospon- 
sored  a  House  resolution,  the  concept  of 
which  is  now  public  law,  calling  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  provide  humane 
treatment  and  to  take  appropriate  steps 
leading  to  the  prompt  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

In  addition  I  have  made  speeches, 
coun.seled  at  length  with  wives  of  POW's 
and  their  families  and  I  have  signed  peti- 
tions and  letters  to  various  leaders  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  implor- 
ing them  to  deal  with  American  prisoners 
on  a  humanitarian  rather  than  a  political 
basis. 

I  have  also  taken  a  personal  offensive 
on  the  matter,  an  offensive  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you. 

Last  September  I  traveled  at  my  own 
expense  to  Paris  in  the  hopes  of  arrang- 
ing a  meeting  with  members  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  I  wanted  to  discuss  with  them  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue  and  attempt  to  de- 
termine possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 

After  making  several  phone  calls  and 
talking  to  various  intermediaries  and 
Communist  Party  functionaries  I  was 
able  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Nugen 
Minh  Vy,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation.  We  met  on  Sep- 
tember 11  and  talked  for  approximately 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Vy  took  the  basic  po- 
sition that,  the  United  States  was  the 
aggressor  in  Vietnam,  President  Nixon 
was  solely  interested  in  trying  to  obtain 
a  military  victory,  and  while  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  no  American  prisoners 
of  war  as  such,  they  were  holding  an  un- 
specified nimiber  of  American  war  crim- 
inals who  had  been  captured  while  trying 
to  perpetrate  criminal  acts  against  the 
people  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

I  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  had  a 
completely  distorted,  inaccurate,  and  un- 
reliable concept  of  American  involvement 
and  pohcy  in  Vietnam.  I  painstakingly 
reiterated  to  him  the  nature  of  our  com- 
mitment and  the  direction  of  our  present 
policy.  I  also  hammered  home  the  points 
that:  First,  the  American  people  do  not 
regard  their  captured  countrymen  as  war 
criminals;  second,  the  American  people 
are  up  in  arms  regarding  the  treatment 
the  American  POW's  are  getting  at  the 
hands  of  their  Communist  captors;  and 
third,  the  American  people  believe  the 
POW  problem  is  a  humanitarian  rather 
than  a  military  issue. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  I  asked 
Vy  about  certain  prisoners  in  particular 
whom  I  had  flown  combat  with  in  Korea. 


I  gave  him  pertinent  information  regard- 
ing these  individuals,  and  while  he  did 
not  specifically  promise  I  would  receive 
any  answers  to  my  questions,  he  did  take 
the  materials  and  promise  he  would  look 
into  the  matter.  In  addition,  I  sisked  to 
be  given  a  safe  conduct  pass  and  be  per- 
mitted to  travel  to  Hanoi,  visit  American 
POW's,  and  establish,  firsthand,  the  na- 
ture of  their  confinement  and  the  quality 
of  their  treatment.  I  said  I  would  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  my  findings  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  upon  my  return 
from  Hanoi. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  second 
meeting  was  proposed  for  November  23, 
1970.  And  when  I  left  Paris,  although  I 
had  no  way  of  determining  what  impact 
if  any  I  had  made  on  the  enemy,  I  did 
know  that  at  least  I  had  developed  a 
high-level  contact,  a  contact  who  was 
willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  issues 
surrounding  the  war  with  me. 

In  late  November  I  returned  again  to 
Paris  for  our  second  meeting.  But,  after 
repeated  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
hold  the  meeting,  attempts  which 
spanned  several  days,  I  concluded  that 
my  efforts  were  stymied  for  the  present. 

The  causes  of  this  breakdown  were 
twofold:  First,  the  retaliatory  bombing 
raids  carried  out  by  U.S.  planes  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Communists'  shooting 
down  of  one  of  our  unarmed  reconnais- 
sance planes;  second,  the  U.S.  rescue 
raid  on  the  Sontay  prison  camp  near 
Hanoi. 

Although  I  am  naturally  greatly  dis- 
appointed I  was  unable  to  hold  a  second 
meeting  with  Nugen  Minh  Vy,  my  feel- 
ings of  disappointment  are  more  than 
outweighed  by  my  positive  feelings  re- 
garding the  airstrikes  and  the  rescue 
attempt. 

The  selected  bombing  raids  show  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  we  mean  business 
and  that  our  Nation  will  not  allow  the 
Communists  to  really  engage  in  actions 
which  violate  any  of  the  understandings 
we  have  arrived  at  with  them.  When  we 
agreed  to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam on  October  31,  1968,  the  North  Viet- 
namese tacitly  agreed  not  to  shell  major 
population  centers,  not  to  cross  the  DMZ 
in  force  and  not  to  fire  upon  unarmed 
U.S.  reconnaissance  planes.  Hopefully, 
the  bombing  strikes  will  make  the  Com- 
munists view  their  agreements  more  seri- 
ously. 

As  regards  the  POW  raid,  I  believe  the 
purpose  of  this  mission  was  a  noble  one. 
The  planning  of  this  mission  was  a 
monument  to  the  meticulous  nature  of 
military  planning  when  clearly  defined 
military  goals  are  established.  And  its 
execution  aptly  demonstrates  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  military  forces  when  they 
are  freed  from  political  constraints  and 
permitted  to  exercise  their  power. 

The  only  lamentable  facet  of  this  res- 
cue attempt  was,  of  course,  that  Ameri- 
can POW's  had  been  moved  prior  to  the 
raid.  I  would  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  had  any  captured  Americans  been 
rescued,  both  they  and  their  gallant 
rescuers  would  have  been  met  and  feted 
by  the  very  demagogues  who  are  now 
calling  the  mission  a  mistake. 

The  fact  that  no  American  prisoners 
were  rescued  by  the  raid  is  tragic  but  it 
by  no  means  negates  the  courageous  ef- 


fort that  was  made  or  the  benefits  that 
were  obtained.  Americans  eversrwhere 
have  been  dramatically  shown  that  this 
Nation  does  indeed  care  for  its  own. 
American  soldiers,  especially  those  fight- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia,  have  been  uplifted 
and  have  been  given  a  renewed  sense  of 
purpose.  Finally,  our  captured  country- 
men have  had  their  faith  restored  and 
have  been  given  dramatic  evidence  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  casualties  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  which  commends 
the  gallant  men  who  participated  in  this 
dangerous  mission  for  their  efforts  were 
truly  made  in  behalf  of  all  Americans, 
congressional  recognition  and  commen- 
dation is  their  right.  It  is  their  due. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett) 
has  commented  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
who  had  spoken  in  favor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1282  up  to  the  point  where  he 
made  his  remarks  had  advocated  making 
another  attempt  to  extract  the  Amer- 
icans being  held  captive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  iden- 
tical to  House  Resolution  1282 — House 
Resolution  1287 — I  would  like  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  we  should  make  an- 
other attempt  to  free  oiu-  men.  In  fact, 
oiur  next  attempt  should  be  of  consid- 
erably greater  magnitude,  thus  hopefully 
assuring  a  greater  success. 

In  September  of  this  year  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  1378.  This  reso- 
lution calls  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists unless  within  30  days  following 
passage  of  the  resolution  the  enemy  re- 
leases all  American  prisoners  and  starts 
large  scale  withdrawals  of  their  armies 
from  the  territory  of  their  neighbors. 

To  my  mind  this  is  still  the  best  course 
to  follow.  Why  not  put  it  right  on  the 
line?  Let  us  tell  these  barbarians  that 
we  have  had  enough  of  this  protracted 
savagery  on  their  part  and  that  unless 
they  choose  to  conform  to  more  civilized 
standards  of  behavior  we  are  going  to 
remove  them  from  the  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility which  they  hold.  We  would 
be  doing  a  favor  for  not  only  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  but  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  as  well. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  President's 
adviser  for  national  security  affairs,  has 
assured  us  that — 

I  woxUd  have  to  say  that  if  there  la  the 
danger  of  a  general  war  in  this  administra- 
tion, I  do  not  believe,  and  we  do  not  believe, 
that  It  will  come  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is 
very  hard  to  see  what  we  could  do  In  South- 
east Asia  that  would  produce  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  obviously  have  the  military  capa- 
bility to  defeat  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists.  To  deny  this  fact  Is  ridicu- 
lous. Let  us  muster  up  our  courage  and 
notify  the  Communists  that  unless  they 
voluntarily  release  all  the  Americans 
which  they  hold  and  cease  attacking 
their  neighbors  we  are  going  to  replace 
them  with  men  of  a  more  pacific  mien. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1378,  which  I  would  like  to 
Insert  at  this  point  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues. 
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BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
th(  I  greatest  admiration  for  the  courage, 
de  Jlcation,  and  self -sacrifice  of  the  men 
who  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  free 
An  lerican  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  on 
Nofc'ember  21.  Further,  I  deplore  and  con- 
dei  an  the  failure  of  North  Vietnam  to  ob- 
ser  ve  the  Geneva  Convention  with  regard 
to  these  prisoners.  I  would  gladly  have 
voted  for  a  resolution  that  expressed 
the  se  sentiments. 

I  [owever,  I  cannot  vote  for  House  Reso- 
lut  on  1282,  even  though  it  has  been  sub- 
staitiaUy  improved  by  the  last  minute 
amendment  to  the  last  sentence  made  by 
Committee,  apparently  on  the  floor  of 
House. 

cannot  vote  for  the  resolution  because 
construe  it  to  represent  commendation 
those  in  high  places  who  decided  that 
raid  should  be  undertaken  and  di- 
rected that  it  be  carried  out.  I  believe 
raid  was  a  violation  of  intemationtd 
which  cannot  be  justified  merely  be- 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
be  violating  international  law  in 
otiifer  respects.  I  believe  also  that  there 
a  substantial  risk  that  the  raid  would 
.  about  retaliation  against  Ameri- 
prisoners;  at  the  very  least  those 
priloners  will  now  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sta:  itly  moved  about,  which  in  itself  Is  a 
hat  dship  for  prisoners. 

I  also  object  to  tlie  resolution  on  the 
gro  md  that  it  would  be  futile  and  mis- 
lea4ing  to  instruct  the  American  negotia- 
in  Paris  "to  insist  that  the  matter 
i  risoners  be  given  first  priority  on  the 
re  talks  agenda."  The  first  priority 
hat  agenda  must  be  the  achievement 
ijeace,  so  that  not  only  the  American 
will  be  freed,  but  that  the  kill- 
will  stop. 

Tiere  is  no  question  whatsoever  that 
the  rettirn  of  American  prircners  must 
be  r  lade  a  condition  of  any  peace  agree- 
mer  t.  The  way  to  get  our  American  pris- 
oneis  home  is  to  achieve  such  a  peace 
agr*  ement,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
a  timetable  for  complete  American 
Witt  drawal  and  to  stop  allowing  Generals 
Thitu  and  Ky  to  make  their  political  sur- 
a  condition  of  any  settlement, 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  The 
adn-mistration's  Vietnamization  policy  is 
not  i  course  that  wiU  free  our  American 
pris  )ners.  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion recognizes  this  elementary  fact,  and 
that  that  is  why  the  administration  has 
emb  irked  upon  irresponsible  and  reckless 
gam  Dies  in  the  hope  of  freeing  at  least 
somi  (  of  the  prisoners  by  military  means. 
M  r.  HOG  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
everr  American  a  deep  concern  for  our 
figh  ing  men  who  are  being  held  pris- 
oner s  by  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese. Our  prayers  and  thoughts  are 
constantly  with  these  men  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  who  are  also  under- 
going a  special  kind  of  torture. 

defiance  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
snemy  has  prohibited  commtmlca- 
between  these  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  refused  to  make  available  any 
infoimatlon  regarding  their  well-being. 
Only  through  those  few  who  have  es- 
cape! or  were  released  have  we  learned 
of  t:  le  criminal  treatment  and  lack  of 
deceicy  afforded  American  POW's.  I, 
myself,  had  the  privilege  to  meet  and  talk 
with  Major  James  N.  Rowe  who  en- 
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dured  a  5-year  ordeal  in  the  prison 
camps  of  North  Vietnam  before  escap- 
ing to  freedom.  Major  Rowe  told  of  the 
political  indoctrination  and  executions 
of  American  prisoners,  and  also  related 
the  horrors  of  being  held  by  jungle  cap- 
tors constantly  on  the  move,  of  insuffi- 
cient food,  of  forced  marches,  and  of 
daily  threats  of  death. 

When  President  Nixon  called  for  an 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war  in  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  I  had  high  hopes  that 
the  Vietcong  would  see  advantages  In 
such  a  move  and  negotiate  a  mutual  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  as  an  indication  of 
good  faith  on  which  to  base  fiulher  ne- 
gotiations at  the  peace  table.  The  com- 
plete rejection  of  this  oflfer  and  the  fall- 
lu-e  of  all  diplomatic  and  political  chan- 
nels to  gain  freedom  for  these  men, 
placed  the  President  in  the  position  of 
having  no  peaceful  alternative  to  pur- 
sue the  release  of  these  men  or  to 
secure  any  communication  privileges  for 
them  with  their  families. 

Due  to  the  total  lack  of  improvement 
in  the  situation  and  news  of  increasing 
deaths  in  the  prisoner-of-war  camps,  I 
feel  President  Nixon  acted  responsibly  in 
authorizing  the  recent  rescue  mission 
and  took  the  only  course  of  action  avail- 
able to  him — other  than  to  do  nothing. 
My  highest  praise  goes  to  those  brave 
men  who  took  part  in  this  rescue  effort 
thereby  endangering  their  very  own  free- 
dom and  lives  on  behalf  of  their  fellow 
soldiers. 

Public  reaction  to  the  mission  has 
shown  that  the  American  people  sup- 
port the  President's  decision.  I  recall 
that  Major  Rowe  reiterated  time  and 
again  that  part  of  the  Vietcong  strategy 
to  break  down  the  faith  and  morale  of 
American  POW's  was  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can news  sources  quoting  statements 
from  people  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment, opposing  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 
Public  opinion  in  our  Nation  is  a 
weapon  the  North  Vietnamese  both  fear 
and  use.  We  are  divided  on  many  issues 
concerning  the  war  and  the  conduct  of 
withdrawal  from  that  war.  However,  we 
have  presented  and,  I  believe,  must  con- 
tinue to  present  a  solid  front  on  the  Issue 
of  treatment  and  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  We  must  all  continue 
our  deep  concern  for  our  servicemen  and 
their  future,  and  we  must  continue  to 
condemn  the  Communists  for  their  re- 
prehensible disregard  for  the  value  of 
human  life. 

At  this  particular  time,  I  believe  we 
can  best  support  and  encourage  our 
American  POW's  by  giving  our  unani- 
mous support  to  further  rescue  efforts 
to  secure  the  release  of  these  men.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  when — or  if — our  men 
learn  of  congressional  action  in  regard 
to  these  raids,  they  will  find  the  House 
of  Representatives  100  percent  behind 
them. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  offers  a  clear  opportimlty  for 
all  Members  to  go  on  record  as  being 
strongly  opposed  to  the  disgraceful  and 
scandalous  conditions  which  exist  in 
North  Vietnamese  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

This  vote  today  is  not  a  hawk-dove 
vote.  Neither  is  It  a  vote  on  the  war  in 


Southeast  Asia.  Rather  It  Is  a  chance 
to  reaffirm  our  support  for  humanitarian 
ideals  and  the  values  of  human  decency, 
and  to  demand  that  they  be  recognized 
as  rights  of  American  men  who  are  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we  have  any  doubt 
that  these  unfortunate  people  are  suffer- 
ing under  cruel  and  barbaric  conditions, 
I  ask  consent  to  iiisert  into  the  Record 
an  excellent  and  timely  series  written 
by  William  Selover  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  during 
the  past  10  days.  This  series  has  explored 
in  depth  the  status  of  these  prisoners, 
and  the  Inhuman  conditions  under  which 
they  exist.  It  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
are  being  tortured  both  mentally  and 
physically.  This  series  also  leaves  no 
doubt  that  these  brave  men  are  respond- 
ing with  courage  and  determination. 

This  series  brings  to  light  what  has  un- 
til now  been  largely  untold.  It  discloses 
incidents  of  barbaric  torture,  and  other 
cases  of  systematically  applied  torture. 
It  tells  of  cruel  punishment  for  such 
infractions  as  greeting  a  fellow  prisoner. 
This  series  describes  the  endless  isola- 
tion which  is  the  daily  life  of  these  men. 
Further,  this  series,  which  was  prepared 
before  the  decisive  American  rescue  at- 
tempt, discloses  that  some  American 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  executed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  This  is  in  addition 
to  others  who  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  their  treatment  and  Incarceration. 

This  documentation  of  the  atrocities 
being  inflicted  upon  these  men  is  new, 
and  adds  to  what  we  had  already  known 
about  the  refusal  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese to  even  release  the  names  of  the 
men  held.  This  refusal  to  aUow  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  men  held  to  even  know 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive 
is  nothing  short  of  barbaric.  So  is  the 
refusal  to  allow  the  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  have  been  in  solitary  confinement 
for  over  5  years,  to  either  send  or  receive 
mail.  This  is  brutal  treatment  of  both  the 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  lessons  we 
should  have  learned  from  the  events  of 
the  past  decade  is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  their  ears  closely  tuned  to 
world  opinion.  The  charade  going  on  in 
Paris,  at  the  so-called  peace  negotiations, 
has  been  developed  into  a  propaganda 
show  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong.  They  have  used  these  talks  as 
a  chance  to  influence  world  opinion, 
rather  than  a  chance  to  find  a  just  peace 
as  so  many  of  us  had  hoped.  This  all 
points  out  that  the  best  way  for  the 
United  States  to  get  its  sons  out  of  North 
Vietnamese  prisons  is  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  so  that  the  wrath  of  the  world 
will  be  felt  as  the  consequence  of  the  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  cried  most  loudly  about  the 
supposed  "immorality"  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  who  have  spoken  out 
loudly  over  conditions  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  South  Vietnamese  prison,  now  stand 
by  with  only  perfunctory  comments  on 
the  barbaric  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  These 
self-righteous  people  would  do  well  to 
work  against  atrocity  wherever  it  exists, 
and  not  just  when  it  suits  their  political 
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purposes.  Such  a  case  of  atrocity  is  in  the 
prisons  of  North  Vietnam.  When  there  Is 
an  outcry  of  protest,  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  will  hear,  and  will  then  treat 
our  men  with  human  decency,  and  imder 
the  standards  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

I  am  offering  this  excellent  series  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  as  a  con- 
tribution to  making  the  treatment  of 
these  POW's  an  issue  of  national  concern, 
which  It  deserves  to  be.  These  articles 
shed  needed  light  on  exactly  what  Is 
going  on  in  those  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
ons, and  the  atrocities  which  are  being 
committed. 

Likewise,  I  cosponsored  this  resolution 
because  it  too  helps  focus  world  opinion 
on  the  need  to  do  something  to  help 
these  unfortunate  men.  The  rescue  mis- 
sion which  was  carried  out  was  a  decisive, 
bold  action,  which  depended  on  the  cour- 
age and  bravery  of  the  soldiers  who  vol- 
unteered for  it.  They  deserve  our  com- 
mendation. Their  action  stands  as  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  help  the  POW's.  I 
tnist  that  this  was  but  the  first  step  of 
this  commitment. 

The  series  on  the  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  26,  19701 

PWS:     WHISPERED    NAMES,    TAPPING 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington.— Behind  the  daring  United 
States  raids  on  North  Vietnam,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war, 
la  a  sorry  tale  of  mistreatment,  isolation,  and 
humiliation  suffered  by  those  held  In  Com- 
munist camps. 

It  Is  a  story,  too,  of  grinding  silence. 

In  all  six  of  the  known  North  Vietnamese 
prisoner-of-war  camps,  speaking  Is  forbidden 
and  prisoners  are  Isolated  from  one  another. 

The  only  sound,  besides  the  occasional  dry 
Hanoi  propaganda  broadcasts,  Is  the  sound 
of  tappring,  a  tapping  on  walls,  on  doors,  on 
steel  bars — quiet,  gentle  tapping  best  known 
to  prisoners. 

It  Is  the  only  real  human  contact  the 
Americans  have  with  each  other. 

When  they  do  have  a  rare  chance  to  meet 
face  to  face,  the  exchange  Is  always  in  a 
quick,  urgent  whisper.  Each  says  two  things 
to  each  other:  his  own  name,  and  the  name 
of  someone  else.  They  put  these  names  Into 
mental  storage  In  the  slim  hope  that  they 
may  be  released  and  be  able  to  pass  on  In- 
formation to  families  of  prisoners. 

Many  prisoners  have  memorized  more  than 
a  hundred  names. 

The  same  exchange  takes  place  In  the 
tapped  messages — the  trading  of  names. 

So  far,  some  339  prisoners  have  been  seen 
alive  and  In  prison  In  North  Vietnam.  These 
names  have  come  from  various  sources.  Most 
of  them  have  been  confirmed  by  the  nine 
prisoners  the  Communists  have  released  In 
the  past  two  years. 

Prom  them,  much  of  the  current  Informa- 
tion has  been  learned  concerning  treatment, 
numbers,  and  location  of  the  prisoners.  There 
are  about  1.500  Americans  currently  missing 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Mos*  are  pilots. 

Prisoners  are  warned  that  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  one  another  would  result 
either  In  deep  solitary  confinement,  or  execu- 
tion. 

One  recently  released  prisoner  told  of  his 
first  month  In  captivity:  He  was  placed  In 
a  bamboo  hut  on  his  stomach,  with  his  feet 
In  wooden  stocks,  arms  tied  behind  him  In 
ropes.  Except  for  two  brief  periods  a  day, 
he  was  keipt  In  that  position  for  29  days.  His 
weight  went  from  170  pounds  to  119  pounds. 

In  other  locations,  the  prisoners  were  kept 
In  leg  irons,  in  isolated  pells.  All  wer«  treated 


as  criminals  and  subjected  to  cruel  propa- 
ganda. The  Oeneva  Conventions  regarding 
prisoners  of  war  are  totally  Ignored  by  Hanoi. 

All  of  this  places  great  pressure  on  the 
White  House  to  seek  every  avenue  toward  the 
release  of  the  prisoners.  State  Department 
officials  have  been  exploring  every  possibil- 
ity, including  some  bizarre,  offbeat  sugges- 
tions, sinUlar  to  the  diplomatic  ploy  used  at 
the  time  of  the  Pueblo  relefise.  They  are  de- 
signed to  save  face. 

The  Pentagon's  deep  rescue  raid  received 
top  priority  by  the  White  House.  But  because 
of  this.  It  may  have  lessened  chances  that 
the  men  can  be  released  by  creative  diplo- 
macy. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  28,  1970] 

Pamilies*  Frustrations  Qeow:  United 

STATES  Mulls  New  Dial  fob  POW's 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Every  other  month  Mrs. 
Doris  Paxton  and  her  teenage  daughter,  Lea- 
lee,  send  a  small  package  to  Hanoi. 

It's  addressed  to  Lt.  Col.  Donald  E.  Pax- 
ton,  an  American  pilot  downed  over  Laos 
Feb.  22,  1969. 

Mrs.  Paxton  never  knows  if  it  reaches  her 
husband.  In  fact,  she  has  never  heard  any 
word  at  all  from  him,  or  about  him.  His  name 
has  not  appeared  on  the  lists  of  those  pris- 
oners of  war  confirmed  captured. 

But  her  package  goes  anyway — bolstered 
by  her  hopes  and  prayers  that  somehow  the 
deck  of  cards,  the  Yo-Yo,  the  reading  mate- 
rial, the  wool  socks,  and  the  home-made 
fudge  may  find  him. 

Still,  refiectlng  quietly  In  her  comfortable 
ranch-style  home  in  McLean,  Va.,  she  finds 
It's  not  always  easy  to  hope  as  she  marks- 
the  days  since  his  downing. 

Mrs.  Paxton  is  Just  one  of  hundreds  of 
wives  and  mothers  who  are  similarly  count- 
ing the  days.  Some  have  done  It  for  more 
than  five  years. 

What  she  fears  most  now  is  that  the  war 
may  Just  wind  down  and  fizzle  out  without 
any  more  being  done  for  the  prisoners. 

This  concern  Is  shared  widely  among  the 
families  of  those  missing  or  held  prisoner. 
With  the  progress  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram and  the  exit  of  American  servicemen 
from  Southeast  Asia,  they  wonder  what  will 
happen  to  their  men.  They  are  deeply  frus- 
trated over  the  prospect. 

It  is  exactly  this  frustration  that  has 
driven  government  ofBclals  here  to  explore 
every  avenue  of  hope,  to  devise  dramatic 
ways  to  rescue  them,  to  initiate  diplomatic 
initiatives  of  every  description,  through  ev- 
ery likely  channel  and  some  unlikely  ones. 

Diplomatic  efforts  are  still  being  pressed 
by  the  White  House,  and  In  a  small,  paneled 
office  high  on  the  seventh  floor  "executive 
suite"  of  the  State  Department  overlooking 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Potomac  River 
beyond. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  every 
head  of  state  who  visited  Mr.  Nixon,  espe- 
cially those  whose  countries  have  ties  with 
Hanoi,  heard  from  the  President  about  the 
prisoners. 

He  urged  them  to  approach  Hanoi  with 
the  question.  The  President  and  his  aides 
have  been  especially  pressing  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  do 
something. 

But  informed  sources  here  say  the  response 
in  Hanoi  has  been  disappointing.  United 
States  intelUgence  sources  report  that  In  re- 
cent months,  whenever  the  question  has  been 
raised  with  Hanoi  leaders,  the  Interview  has 
been  either  terminated  or  transformed  into  a 
hostile  chill.  "They  are  apparently  becoming 
very  sensitive  about  It,"  said  one  official. 

Thus,  officials  have  seen  that  over  the  past 
year  the  chances  of  successfully  freeing  the 
prisoners  through  conventional  diplomacy — 
or  even  getting  their  names — ^have  dimin- 
ished markedly. 


Because  of  this,  there  is  ctirrently  under 
consideration  in  certain  quarters  here  a  plan 
born  of  the  successfiU  effort  to  free  the 
Pueblo  crew  through  a  blzzare,  outlandish 
proposal. 

It  would  consist  merely  of  private  assur- 
ances to  Hanoi  that  should  it  agree  to  release 
the  prisoners,  the  returning  men  would  be 
forbidden  from  meeting  with  the  press  for  a 
specified  period  of  time — say  a  couple  of 
months.  (In  the  Pueblo  case,  the  U.S.  agreed 
to  sign  a  document  apologizing  for  the  inci- 
dent, but  only  after  renouncing  it  first.) 

In  the  current  situation  with  the  PWs  In 
Vietnam,  the  proposal  under  study  is  not  so 
outlandish,  but  it  stUl  pays  primary  consid- 
eration to  the  all-important  Oriental  issue  of 
"saving  face." 

SPLIT    opinion   assumed 

Underlying  this  plan  is  the  assumption 
that  there  may  be  a  divergence  of  views 
within  the  Communist  leadership  in  Hanoi, 
with  some  officials  in  favor  of  releasing  the 
prisoners,  while  others  are  against  it. 

The  fact  that  nine  prisoners  have  been 
released  without  explanation  in  the  past 
two  years  is  believed  to  supijort  the  conten- 
tion that  there  may  be  some  sentiment  in 
Hanoi  for  wholesale  release. 

This  view  holds  that  the  balance  of  opinion 
among  the  Hanoi  leaders  could  be  shifted  by 
the  assurance  that  the  released  prisoners 
would  not  Immediately  go  before  television 
cameras  and  before  the  world  recounting  in- 
cidents of  mistreatment,  torture,  and  bru- 
tality. 

Stories  of  such  Incidents  have  come  out  of 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  prisoners  al- 
ready released. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  according  to  sources 
here,  apparently  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
world  opinion  In  the  face  of  such  charges. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  whole  prisoner  issue 
is  troublesome  for  Hanoi.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
disposing  of  the  problem  without  shame  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is  felt,  or  of  "saving 
face." 

A  publicity  blackout  could  be  the  answer. 

EFFECT    OP    EAID    ASSESSED 

It  is  felt  here  the  blackout  is  worth  explor- 
ing, and  some  officials  are  convinced  that  fol- 
lowing the  dramatic  Son  Tay  raid,  Hanoi  may 
be  more  wUllng  to  go  the  diplomatic  route. 

Not  everyone  agrees,  of  course.  Some  power- 
ful voices  on  Capitol  HUl  think  otherwise. 
They  feel  the  raids  were  an  extreme  provoca- 
tion, reducing  the  hope  of  finding  a  diplo- 
matic solution. 

But  they  could  be  wrong. 

In  any  case,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
tried  the  Pentagon  plan  and  may  try  it  again. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  Insists 
that  the  daring  raid  of  Nov.  2  Is  just  the 
beginning.  Other  "strong"  and  "unusual" 
measures  to  free  the  prisoners  are  planned, 
he  says. 

Pressure  on  the  White  Hotise  to  "do  some- 
thing" was  apparently  the  most  convincing 
argument  for  the  Son  Tay  rescue  effort. 

Next  step  may  be  the  news  blackout  pitch. 

The  clear  indication  here  is  that  no  effort 
will  be  spared,  and  no  route  unexplored, 
when  it  comes  to  the  rel«aBe  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  30,  1970) 
Some  Odts  Get  to  U.S.  Pkisoners 
(By  William  C.  Selover) 
Washington. — What  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  In  North  Vietnam  most  want  are 
photographs — photographs  of  their  children, 
of  their  wives,  their  famUies.  and  loved  ones. 
Many  of  the  famiUes  spend  $26  to  936  every 
two  months  on   packages  and  letters   that 
contain  photographs  along  with  other  items 
ranging  from  homemade  brownies  to  play- 
ing cards. 
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Month  after  month  the  mailings  have  con- 
tliiued.  Indications  are  that  sometimes  the 
m  iil  gets  throtigh. 

But  more  often  than  not,  when  pictures 
ai  i  sent,  their  Ck)mmunist  captors  snatch 
tt  ese  little  mementos  of  home  and  freedom 
av  'ay  before  they  are  delivered. 

It's  all  part  of  the  psychological  pressure 
tt  at  the  prisoners — some  in  captivity  for 
m  Dre  than  five  years — have  received  in  prison 
OS  mps  in  North  Vietnam. 

"It's  all  so  unnecessary,"  says  Mrs.  Vlr- 
giiia  Capling  of  Chicago.  "It's  as  though 
tl:  ey're  deliberately  trying  to  punish  the 
fa  mlly."  Mrs.  Capllng's  husband,  Rex,  was 
at  Dt  down  over  North  Vietnam  two  years 
ajo. 

President  Nixon  wants  to  change  all  that. 

NIW  BTFOBTS  UNDER  WAY 

Mr.  Nixon  announced  in  late  October,  "I 
hi  ve  instructed  the  Postmaster  General  to 
IB  ike  every  effort  to  see  that  our  prisoners  of 
wiir  receive  their  mall.  And  by  every  effort, 
I  mean,  if  possible,  even  going  to  Hanoi  to 
ac  complish  that  objective." 

Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount 
hi  sn't  gone  to  Hanoi  yet,  but  he  has  gone 
tc  Geneva  under  this  dictate. 

Until  now,  the  only  way  many  letters  are 
as  sured  delivery  Is  through  an  antiwar  group 
In  New  York,  the  Committee  of  Liaison, 
h<  aded  by  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss. 

Members  of  the  group  have  made  periodic 
tr  pe  to  Hanoi  to  deliver  the  mail  and  re- 
ttm  with  letters. 

But  the  letters  returned,  some  3,000  so 
fa  •,  are  hollow  reminders  that  the  men  in 
captivity  are  under  severe  restrictions:  Each 
le  ter  is  only  six  lines  long,  and  each  must 
cc  Qform  to  a  stringent  form. 

lictters  from  families  are  under  the  same 
re  itrlctions. 

rhe  Committee  of  Liaison  supplies  the 
fo  m  letters.  Most  families  tire  very  reluctant 
to  use  this  source,  not  wanting  to  cooperate 
wi  ;h  an  antiwar  group.  But  apparently,  it 
pr  )vides  almost  the  only  assured  link  with 
tb )  prisoners. 

TYPICAL    LETTEX    RELEASED 

3ne  family  received  this  typical  letter, 
sq  feezed  on  six  lines  of  the  form: 

Dear  mom,  dad  and  family, 

'How's  everyone?  I  am  In  excellent  health 
an  d  still  retain  my  optimistic  outlook  on 
ev  irything.  So  don't  worry  a  bit  about  me. 
Tl  e  food  and  treatment  here  are  very  good. 
I  (  ot  your  packages.  They  were  great.  X  think 
at  Dut  you  all  much  of  the  time  and  look  for- 
wj  rd  to  being  home  soon.  Love,  Robert." 

3ut  "Robert"  (not  his  real  name)  wrote 
th  It  over  a  year  ago.  He  is  still  captive. 

Vlany  letters  ask  for  photographs.  And  even 
th  >ugh  they  are  sent  regularly  In  packages, 
le  ters  continue  to  return  Indicating  that 
th  sy  havent  been  delivered. 

rhere  Is  less  formal  restriction  on  the  con- 
te:  It  of  packages,  which  go  through  regular 
po  3tal  channels,  by  way  of  Switzerland  and 
th  ;  Soviet  Union.  (Some  letters  sent  this  way 
th  rough  regular  malls  have  reached  their  dee- 
tli  ations  as  well.) 

SOME   PACKAGES   ABRIVE 

since  the  package  program  was  first  per- 
m  tted,  beginning  in  1968,  some  5,400  have 
been  sent  this  way.  Letters  received  by  fam- 
111  «  show  that  certain  things  have  actually 
ar  Ived. 

But  not  always. 

Recently,  some  letters  were  returned  Indl- 
ca  :lng  that  the  addressee  had  passed  on.  This 
Is  a  Jolting  tragedy  for  families  waiting  at 
he  me,  especially  since  this  has  sometimes  oc- 
cvi  rred  after  families  have  seen  their  captured 
lo^  ed  ones  in  propaganda  photos,  or  have 
se  tn  the  texts  of  news  conferences  In  which 
thjy  f>articli>ated. 

But  the  fact  that  some  letters  are  returned 
wi  th  such  Information  is  taken  by  some  offi- 
cii Is  here  as  a  sign  that  the  Hanoi  regime 
mi  ly  be  softening  its  stance  on  the  prisoners. 


But  imtll  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  be- 
gin to  respect  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
malls  (four  letters  and  two  cards  per  month) , 
there  is  not  much  reason  to  hope. 

One  rettirned  prisoner  (and  there  have  been 
nine  in  the  past  two  years)  reported  that 
letters  taken  from  deceased  Americans,  des- 
tined to  wives  and  famines  at  home,  have 
been  read  tauntingly  to  the  prisoners. 

This  type  of  brazen,  psychological  cruelty 
In  what  the  administration  wants  stopped. 
And  apparently  the  White  House  Intends  to 
spare  nothing  In  this  effort. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Dec.  2,  1970] 

Mistreatment  Described:  PW's  "Blow 

Whistle"  on  Hanoi 

(By  WUliam  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — A  tragic  tale  of  torttire, 
brainwashing,  murder,  and  medical  neglect 
Is  slowly  filtering  out  of  Communist  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  hun- 
dreds of  American  pilots  have  been  confined, 
some  for  up  to  six  years. 

These  facts  have  come  to  light  slowly,  with 

this  risk:  The  released  prisoners  who  have 

told  their  stories  had  been  warned  that  those 

remaining  in  the  war  camps  faced  reprisals. 

no  testimony  given 

But  the  released  prisoners  have  nonethe- 
less been  urged  by  their  buddies  to  "blow 
the  whistle"  on  Hanoi,  to  refute  the  claims 
that  they  are  giving  humane  treatment  to 
prisoners,  and  not  to  fear  what  might  hap- 
pen as  a  result. 

One  prisoner,  the  subject  of  Intensive  tor- 
ture, particularly  wanted  his  story  told. 

He  said  if  he  gets  tortured  some  more,  "at 
least  hell  know  why  he's  getting  it  and  he 
will  feel  that  It  will  be  worth  the  sacrifice," 
according  to  Lt.  Robert  Prlshman.  released  in 
1969. 

He  was  speaking  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard 
Allen  Stratton,  who  had  refused  to  appear 
before  a  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to 
testify  that  he  had  received  humane  treat- 
ment. 

Because  of  his  refusal,  he  was  throws  into 
a  dark  cell  for  38  days  to  think  about  It. 

What  he  had  to  think  about  was  the  kind 
of  treatment  he  had,  in  fact,  received:  He 
had  cigarette  burns  and  rope  scars  on  his 
arms  to  remember.  He  had  been  deprived  of 
his  sleep,  beaten,  his  fingernails  had  been 
removed,  and  he  was  forced  to  suffer  in  soli- 
tary confinement  with  untreated  wounds. 

statement  sqttxezzd  out 

Ultimately,  Colonel  Stratton  made  his 
statement.  However,  he  appeared  before 
press  and  photographers  while  walking 
around  bowing  and  appearing  glassy-eyed, 
giving  the  Impression  that  he  had  been 
brainwashed.  The  trick  apparently  worked. 
And  Hanoi,  since  then,  forced  him  to  make 
statements  saying  he  hadn't  been  brain- 
washed. 

But  most  men  In  prison  camps  offer  less 
resistance  to  making  periodic  statements  of 
humane  treatment.  To  get  these  statements, 
the  men  are  forced  to  sit  on  a  hot  stool  In  a 
stuffy  room  with  no  sleep,  with  mosquitoes 
biting  them. 

"In  two  days  your  feet  swell  up  and  then 
It  creeps  up  your  legs  tintll  they're  numb," 
reported  Lieutenant  Frlshman,  who  went 
through  It. 

"Some  have  gone  for  150  hours.  Others 
passed  out  from  heat  exhatistlon  In  48." 

EXBCtmoNS  reported 

Several  men  have  In  recent  weeks  been  re- 
ported by  Hanoi  to  have  died  In  confinement, 
enhances  are,  medical  treatment  was  not  ade- 
quate, or  coercion  was  too  Intensive. 

But  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing.  Not  yet. 

Some  American  prisoners  held  In  South 
Vietnam  camps  have  been  executed  after 
months  of  confinement.  Some  were  avowed 
acts  of  reprisal.  Often,  though,  this  Informa- 


tion came  out  later,  sometimes  a  year  or  two 
later. 

Officials  here  say,  however,  that  most  of 
the  time  cooperative  prisoners  have  not  been 
subjected  to  anything  more  than  the  torture 
of  a  humdrum  existence,  depressing  solitude, 
and  hopeless  meals. 

A  typical  day  for  a  prisoner  begins  at 
about  5  a.m.  In  the  summer,  and  a  half  an 
hour  later  In  the  winter. 

He  leaves  his  room  only  to  empty  his  night 
bucket.  He  then  has  the  Voice  of  Vietnam 
or  Radio  of  Hanoi  to  begin  the  day.  This  is 
English-language  propaganda,  designed  to 
demoralize  the  troops. 

A  guard  arrives  to  pass  out  the  dally  al- 
lotment of  three  cigarettes  per  person. 

The  first  meal  Is  at  10  In  the  morning,  and 
the  second,  and  last,  Is  at  about  4  in  the 
afternoon.  Each  consists  of  pumpkin  soup 
and  pig  fat,  with  some  bread.  The  prisoner's 
weight  loss  Is  generally  between  30  and  50 
pounds  m  the  first  nine  weeks. 

Occasionally,  if  he  has  behaved  well,  he 
can  sweep  leaves  or  sit  In  the  sun  for  a 
period.  Sometimes  he  can  read  propaganda 
material. 

"But  for  the  most  part,"  said  one  prlosner. 
"I  would  Just  have  to  use  American  Ingenui- 
ty to  keep  my  mind  busy  and  fight  the  Isola- 
tion." 

messages  tapped  out 

Prisoners  are  generally  forbidden  to  speak 
to  each  other.  But  when  guards  are  out  of 
hearing  range,  they  manage  to  tap  out 
Morse-coded  messages  to  their  fellow 
prisoners. 

Occasionally  a  whispered  word  or  two  la 
exchanged. 

The  most  urgent  need  for  this  commtml- 
catlon  Is  to  gather  an  accurate  name-count, 
so  that  families  on  the  outside  might  one 
day  learn  whether  their  son,  or  brother,  or 
husband  Is  dead  or  alive.  Some  prisoners  re- 
port that  up  to  600  names  of  men  alive  and 
well  may  be  available. 

Hanoi  has  never  officially  released  a  single 
name  of  a  prisoner.  But.  through  peace 
groups  and  confirmed  by  the  memorized  lists 
of  released  prisoners,  some  339  have  been  ac- 
counted for.  Officials  don't  accept  this  as  a 
complete  list. 

figures  tallied 

About  1,500  men  have  been  lost  In  that 
area. 

With  scraps  pieced  together  from  Intelli- 
gence reports,  officials  here  now  say  that 
there  have  been  about  376  Americans  known 
alive  In  North  Vietnam  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, 78  in  South  Vietnam,  and  three  in 
Laos.  Thus  457  out  of  the  1,500  missing  have 
been  spotted  alive  In  confinement. 

The  saga  of  the  search  for  names  took  a 
dramatic  turn  last  September  when  Astro- 
naut Col.  Prank  Borman  undertook  a  14- 
country  mission  to  seek  the  names,  at  the 
request  of  President  Nixon. 

He  went  first  to  Moscow  and  Warsaw. 
Then  on  to  Stockholm;  Paris;  Geneva;  Bel- 
grade; Algiers;  Tehran,  Iran;  Delhi;  Bang- 
kok, Thailand;  Vientiane,  Laos;  Saigon; 
Hong  Kong;  and  ending  In  Tokyo.  Of  this 
25-day  trip.  Colonel  Borman  could  only 
report  "American  anguish  and  human 
tragedy." 

He  got  nothing — except  attention.  And 
world  attention  was  what  President  Nixon 
determined  early  in  his  administration  the 
plight  of  the  PWs  deserved. 

It's  a  humanitarian  issue  on  which  coun- 
tries opposed  to  American  aims  In  South- 
east Asia  may  nevertheless  agree.  They 
agree  that  mistreatment  is  repugnant,  that 
torture  Is  reprehensible,  and  that  Hanoi's 
refusal  even  to  let  a  representative  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Into  the  country, 
much  less  to  inspect  the  prison  camps.  Is 
deplorable. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  treat- 
ment of  Communist  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam.    Officials    here    admit    that    there 
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have  been  instances  of  mistreatment.  But, 
they  Insist,  It  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  those  found  guilty  of  violating 
International  standards  set  up  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  are  punished. 

Generally,  officials  say,  with  the  Red 
(TrosB  Inspecting  each  Allied  prison  camp 
about  twice  a  month,  and  with  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Allies  to  provide  the  Communists 
with  a  list  of  prisoners  held,  there  Is  no 
comparison  between  Communist  and  Allied 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  big  difference  Is  eseentially  oriental 
in  nature  and  thus  somewhat  Inscrutable 
for  the  Westerners:  The  Hanoi  leadership 
has  shown  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the 
names  of  its  missing  soldiers.  It  considers 
its  men.  when  captured,  as  disgraced.  Some 
36,000  Communist  prisoners  are  held  In 
South  Vietnam.  Between  8,000  and  9,000  are 
North  Vietnamese 

But  the  American  families  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  profoundly  interested  In 
every  single  American  prisoner.  That's  why 
Mr.  Nixon  has  clearly  gone  to  the  public  on 
this  issue. 


[From  the  Christian  Sciences  Monitor.  Dec. 

3.  1970] 

Daily  Trips  to  Mailbox:  PW  Families  Wait. 

Hope 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Time  weighs  heavily  on  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  wives,  parents,  and 
children  of  men  lost  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
men  are  mostly  downed  pilots.  Some  are  listed 
as  missing  in  action,  others  are  confirmed 
prisoners. 

Either  way,  the  families  they  left  behind 
bear  the  burden  of  not  knowing  what  has 
happened  or  what  may  happen  to  their  loved 
ones. 

For  Mrs.  Virginia  Capling  in  Chicago,  that 
dally  walk  to  the  mailbox  Is  her  hardest 
moment. 

An  attractive,  outgoing  woman,  Mrs. 
Capling,  whose  husband.  Rex.  an  Air  Force 
major,  was  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam 
two  years  ago,  does  not  know  whether  her 
husband  is  alive  or  dead,  whether  he  Is  sick 
or  well,  or  whether  he  will  ever  return  home 
again. 

Some  day,  she  may  know  more — when 
Hanoi  decides  to  tell  her.  Meanwhile,  she 
keeps  making  that  dally  trip  to  the  mailbox, 
keeping  up  her  hopes. 

"WE  want  to  be  united" 

"We've  carried  this  burden  alone  and  we're 
tired,"  she  told  Monitor  Chicago  correspond- 
ent Guy  Halverson.  "We  want  our  fellow 
Americans  to  speak  out  and  join  us.  We 
want  to  be  united  In  this  issue." 

Until  May.  1969.  the  Pentagon  warned 
families  not  to  discuss  the  plight  of  their 
lost  loved  ones  with  anyone  outside  of  the 
immediate  family. 

The  Pentagon  apparently  felt  It  would  be 
easier  on  those  remaining  If  the  Hanoi 
regime  was  not  embarrassed  by  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity. 

Then,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  R.  Laird  lifted  the  ban  on  the 
PW  Issue.  "From  that  point  on,"  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Waters  told  Curtis  J.  Sltomer,  a  Monitor 
Los  Angeles  correspondent,  "I  could  no  longer 
In  good  conscience  play  the  role  of  a  plain 
old  housewife." 

Soon  she  joined  a  group  "with  a  terribly 
long  name" — the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Her  husband,  Capt.  Samuel  E.  Waters  Jr.. 
flew  off  on  a  bombing  mission  over  North 
Vietnam  on  Dec.  13,  1966.  Mrs.  Waters  was 
left  on  Okinawa  caring  for  her  two  Infant 
children,  Robbie  and  Samantha.  Her  hus- 
band never  returned.  She  has  had  no  word 
from  him  since.  "Our  only  report  was  that 
he  had  ejected  safely  out  of  the  plane,"  says 
Mrs.  Waters. 


Describing  her  work  with  the  National 
League  of  Families,  Mrs.  Waters  explained 
that  her  first  task  was  just  to  inform  the 
American  public  that  there  are,  in  fact,  pris- 
oners over  there. 

"Many  people  had  no  idea  about  this  in- 
credible slttiation,"  she  said. 

"Then  we  urged  the  writing  of  letters  to 
congressmen  as  well  as  other  government  of- 
ficials as  well  as  those  in  charge  in  North 
Vietnam." 

She  has  corresponded  with  ambassadors  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Sweden,  France,  India,  and 
Cambodia,  asking  them  to  Intercede  to  help 
her  husband. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  she  joined  about  50 
other  southern  California  families  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  in  Los  Angeles's  Per- 
shing Square,  in  a  symbolic  tribute  to  their 
missing  and  imprisoned  loved  ones. 

They  solemnly  partook  of  a  Thanksgiving 
breakfast  of  hog  fat,  pumpkin  mash  and 
rice — the  routine,  twice-daily  meal  for 
Hanoi's  captives. 

These  activities  help  keep  the  women  busy 
and  active,  giving  them  a  feeling  of  purpose 
in  a  deeply  frustrating  situation.  State  De- 
partment officials  here,  constantly  in  touch 
with  families  of  prisoners,  say  that  the  ac- 
tivity is  therapeutic,  that  it  helps  them  go 
from  day  to  day. 

petition  circulated 

Mrs.  Lone  Chavez,  the  wife  of  an  Air  Force 
captain  downed  at  the  end  of  July,  circu- 
lated a  petition  in  her  office  calling  on  Hanoi 
to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention.  She 
wants  to  know  if  her  husband,  Gary,  was 
captured.  He  is  officially  listed  as  missing. 

Speaking  about  her  husband  to  the  Moni- 
tor's San  Francisco  correspondent,  David 
Holmstrom,  Mrs.  Chavez  confided:  "He  told 
me  once  that  if  anjrthing  happened  to  him 
he  hoped  I  would  make  as  big  a  stink  as 
possible  about  It." 

So  she's  trying.  As  are  other  wives. 

At  the  national  headquarters  of  the  League 
of  Families,  a  small  office  in  a  handsome  new 
building  on  Capitol  Hill,  members  of  the 
league  keep  lists,  coordinate  letter  writing. 
and  keep  in  touch  with  government  officials 
on  the  subject. 

CRUSADER   ROLE   DISLIKED 

t 

And  they  let  their  views  be  known.  But  It's 
not  easy  for  some  women  to  make  their  pri- 
vate grievances  public. 

"I  dislike  crusading  women."  the  head  of 
the  National  League  of  Families,  Mrs.  Bobby 
Q.  Vinson,  says.  "It  upsets  me  tremendously 
to  bleed  publicly." 

But  that's  what  she  sometimes  has  to  do 
to  gain  attention  to  her  plight,  and  the  plight 
of  hundreds  like  her.  Her  husband,  an  Air 
Force  colonel,  is  missing  in  North  Vietnam. 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  Communists  Are 
watching  public  opinion.  In  this  country,  and 
the  world,"  she  says,  "please  let  them  know 
that  the  world  community  condemns  them 
for  this  Inhumane  action." 

That's  the  whole  Idea  of  the  league. 

But  for  some  women.  It  Is  too  much. 

DISHEARTENING   RE^MINDER 

For  Mrs.  Doris  Paxton,  such  activity  as  a 
constant  reminder,  only  disheartens  her.  She 
woxild  rather  go  bowling  with  her  friends,  or, 
as  she  has  done  part-time,  work  for  her  local 
church  in  suburban  McLean,  Va. 

Her  husband,  Lt.  Col.  Donald  E.  Paxton, 
an  American  pilot,  was  downed  over  Laos  in 
February,  1969.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from 
him  or  about  him. 

She  and  her  daughter,  Leslee.  share  mo- 
ments of  fun  and  laughter  in  the  afternoons 
when  Leslee  gets  home  from  high  school. 

But  In  quieter  moments,  sitting  back  In  a 
btirnt-orange,  velvet  chaise,  with  the  picture 
of  her  husband  at  her  side,  Mrs.  Paxton 
wonders  why  this  had  to  happen,  what  Hanoi 
expects  to  gain  from  keeping  American  pris- 
oners, from  their  mistreatment,  from  confin- 
ing thiem  to  soltitude,  even  from  withholding 


their  names.  "I  don't  think  they  can  gain 
any  more  from  them,"  she  concludes,  "Just 
the  frustration  factor." 

Mrs.  Paxton  was  among  the  many  wives 
and  families  encouraged  by  the  raid  into 
North  Vietnam  to  rescue  some  American 
prLsoners.  "How  marvelous  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  been  able  to  bring  some 
of  them  out,"  she  says. 

As  for  fears  being  expressed  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  that  reprisals  could  result 
from  the  effort,  Mrs.  Paxton  believes  that 
"any  man  being  held  would  accept  the  re- 
prisals and  thank  God  that  the  government 
went  in  to  do  something." 

And  in  southern  California.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Waters  was  "thrilled"  with  the  recent  rescue 
attempt. 

"Those  boys  now  know  that  somebody  over 
here  cares  what  happens  to  them."  But  she 
believes  that  the  raid  would  never  have  been 
attempted  if  the  Paris  negotiations  "were 
going  well." 

SOME  DISAGREE 

Not  every  wife  could  agree  with  the  raids. 

Mrs.  Chavez  thinks  it  was  not  the  wisest 
thing  that  could  have  been  done.  "I'd  like 
to  see  some  quiet  diplomatic  work  done." 
she  said,  "instead  of  a  highly  publicized 
'Steve  Canyon'  effort.  It  is  inexcusable  that 
the  intelligence  was  so  p>oor,"  she  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  the  raid  was  made 
on  an  empty  camp. 

Even  though  her  husband  volunteered  for 
duty  in  Vietnaaa  his  attitude  changed  once 
he  was  there.  Mrs.  Chavez  opj>oses  American 
involvement  thi;re  and  would  like  to  see  a 
"new  administration  with  a  new  attitude  to- 
ward the  war." 

But  Mrs.  Chavez  is  clearly  in  the  minority 
among  officer's  wives. 

Most  of  them  support  the  administration's 
position  and  treat  the  PW  issue  as  their  own 
personal  tragedy. 

It's  most  difficult  for  the  children,  many 
families  agree. 

The  Waters  children  are  aware  that  their 
father  Is  a  prisoner  of  war.  "I  often  take 
them  with  me."  Mrs.  Waters  says,  referring 
to  her  TV  appearances,  speeches,  and  other 
activities.  "We  aU  joined  the  Thanksgiving 
event.  This  type  of  thing  gives  them  a  feel- 
ing of  relationship  with  their  dad." 

Miss  Kris  Capling,  an  ebullient,  pert  young 
lady  of  seven,  was  four  when  her  father  was 
transferred  overseas.  "I  think  this  is  hardest 
on  the  children,"  Mrs.  Capling  says.  "In  the 
beginning,  I  didn't  tell  her  anything.  When 
she  was  six,  I  told  her  that  her  father  was  in 
an  accident  and  that  he  bad  to  bail  out  of 
his  plane.  But  that  he'd  be  home  when  the 
war  was  over." 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Dec.  7, 1970] 

Vietnam  Unique:   PW's  Languish  as 

Political  Pawns 

(By  WilUam  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Earlier  this  year,  delegations 
of  wives  of  United  States  prisoners  held  In 
North  Vietnam  converged  on  Paris  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. 

They  went  there  seeking  Information  about 
their  husbands.  Some  carried  signs  asking: 
"Am  I  a  wife  or  a  widow?" 

In  all  Instances  they  were  rebuffed. 

TTie  most  responsive  reply  they  got  was  that 
their  requests  would  be  forwarded  to  Hanoi 
for  consideration. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  Communist 
delegates  reverted  to  the  pattern  of  accus- 
ing the  U.S.  of  "exploiting  family  senti- 
ments." And  the  wives  were  told  to  return 
to  the  U.S.  and  Join  the  peace  movement  if 
they  wanted  their  husbands  back. 

It  was  a  cruel  ploy. 

UNPRECEDENTED    POLICY   CHARGED 

As  tempting  as  the  prospect  may  have  ap- 
peued  to  some,  no  one  did  it.  Not  a  single 
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P\'  wife  has  Joined  the  antiwar  movement, 
ac  lordlng  to  State  Department  sources. 

rhe  Hanoi  demand  was  all  part  of  the  un- 
pr  cedented  manner  in  which  the  prisoner 
iss  ie  has  become  an  International  political 
fo<  tball.  Never  before.  In  any  other  war  (at 
lea  5t,  not  so  far  sis  State  DeiJartment  officials 
caj  I  ascertain),  have  prisoners  been  held  as 
Inl  ernationol  hostages,  ransomed  to  a  polltl- 
and  military  settlement  of  the  war. 
1  imertcan  officials  at  Paris  and  elsewhere 
haye  been  told  by  North  Vietnamese  and  Velt 
representatives  that  the  prisoners  will 
released  If  the  President  sets  a  timetable 
pullout  of  U.S.  troops  from  the  area.  They 
aI?o  called  for  the  replacement  of  the 
eu-Ky  regime  In  Saigon  with  one  favor- 
to  Hanoi. 

e  President  has  been  under  considerable 
ure  from  some  quarters  here,  partlcu- 
y  in  Congress,  to  actually  agree  to  an- 
nce  a  TT.S.  withdrawal  date,  to  see  what 
pens.  But  officials  at  the  State  Depart- 
deeply  skeptical  of  the  Hanoi  Inten- 
tlobs,  predict  the  Communists  wotild  use  the 
salami  tactic"  In  bargaining.  "Once  you  ac- 
the   Initial    demands,    then    they   add 
one  official  explained. 

EXCRAI^CES    ErrXCTEO    BETOBE 

earlier  wars,  even  the  Korean  war,  the 

prlioner  issue  was  resolved  by  an  exchange 

)risoners.  "This  Is  the  first  time  in  recent 

said  one  official,   "that   the  issue 

been  tied  to  political  settlement,  not  to 

prisoner  exchange." 

fact  la.  Hanoi  Is  Just  not  Intereeted 

their  nearly  8.000  prisoners  now  held  In 

all^  ramps  In  Sotith  Vietnam.  These  men 

considered   disgraced.   Hanoi   has   never 

3  asked  about  them.  And  when  prisoners 

occasionally  returned  to  Hanoi,  they  are 

watched  or  held  for  some  time. 

has  refused  to  operate  tfvrough  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  channels  to  deliver  the 
Rather,  it  works  through  peace  groups 
1  he  US.,  requiring  the  wives  and  families 
I  lake  their  requests  through  a  group  called 
Committee  of  Ltalaon,  a  peace  group  In 
Tork. 


wife 


1  >g 


"I'd  ukx  to  hzab,  but — " 
Fjor  wives  whose  Imprisoned  husbands  have 
and  distinguished  service  records,  It  Is 
particularly  galling  to  have  to  deal  through  a 
pea  :e  group  to  obtain  some  word  from  Hanoi. 
'.  would  like  to  hear  something,"  explained 
cf  a  pilot  downed  two  years  ago  over 
.  "But  I  don't  want  to  go  through  a  peace 
ip,  as  desperately  as  I  want  to  hear.  I 
t  to  hear  It  officially.  ...  In  my  case,  my 
ht^band  would  have  20  years  of  service  next 
Juir.  .  .  :• 

Nost  wives  support  the  Preeldenfs  deter- 
mli  ed  withdrawal  and  his  Vletnamlzatlon 
prosram. 

E  ut,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
political  right  wing  in  this  country  is  using 
PW  Issue  as  an  excuse  to  press  for  a  wld- 
g  of  the  war,  to  .ceek  a  "total  victory." 
to  extend  bombing  raids  Into  populated 
"  of  the  north. 

SILENCE    BaOKZN 

"the  Rev.  Carl  Mclntlre,  the  self-proclaimed 
wai  hawk,  calling  for  a  total  victory  over 
con  imunlsm  In  the  area,  cited  the  PW  issue 
as  i  rationale. 

Ssmewhere  In  the  middle.  U.S.  officials  are 
trying  strongly  to  counter  the  treatment  of 
prl!  oners  by  the  Hanoi  regime  as  political 
booty.  "We  cannot  permit  them  to  be  polit- 
ical hostages,"  astronaut  Frank  Borman  told 
Coi  gress  after  undertaking  a  mission  on 
be^alf  of  the  prisoners  for  President  Mlzon. 

A  fter  having  been  fairly  silent  on  the  prls- 
oner  Issue,  the  U.S.  now  speaks  out  on  It  In 
eve  7  forum. 

A  t  the  UN  recently,  for  example.  Sen.  Clal- 
borie  Pell  (D)  of  Rhode  Island,  U.S.  repre- 
sen  ;atlve  In  Committee  m,  referring  to  the 


North  Vietnamese  charge  that  U.S.  prisoners 
are  "war  criminals,"  told  the  Assembly: 

"I  believe  It  Is  obvious  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  merely  made  an  attempt  to  cast 
a  veil  over  the  refusal  to  accord  proper  and 
reasonable  treatment  of  the  prisoners  or  per- 
mit access  to  them,"  he  said,  '^n  fact,  they 
have  signaled  their  Intent  to  use  these  unfor- 
tunate captured  military  men  as  political 
pawns." 

And,  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the  PW  Issue 
has  become  the  most  visible  of  all  the  cur- 
rent questions. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  Its  own  rea- 
sons for  "going  public"  on  this  Issue  at  the 
moment,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  to  detract 
from  the  resumed  bombing  of  the  north  and 
to  gamer  world  opinion  in  behalf  of  the 
American  prisoners. 

But  m  the  end  it  Is  the  prisoner  and  his 
family  who  experience  the  most  tragic  of  the 
traumas — seeing  their  Intensely  personal  sad- 
ness exploited  on  every  hand  for  narrow  po- 
litical gain. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  1282,  a  resolution  commending 
the  brave  American  servicemen  who  at- 
tempted the  daring  raid  at  Son  Tay  In 
an  effort  to  free  American  prisoners  of 
war  believed  to  be  held  there. 

Although  the  mission  of  those  men 
was  not,  regrettably,  a  success,  their 
bravery  and  gallantry  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition which  the  resolution  bestows. 
Working  far  beyond  enemy  lines  as  they 
were,  their  lives  were  in  constant  danger. 
But  they  were  heedless  of  personal  risk 
in  their  dedication  to  free  their  captured 
American  comrades. 

Although  future  raids  such  as  the  one 
at  Son  Tay  may  not  be  possible  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  certainly  can  be 
expected  to  take  every  precaution  against 
further  attempts,  the  event  imdoubtedly 
has  given  the  loved  ones  of  those  in  cap- 
tivity renewed  hope. 

Moreover,  while  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  our  prisoners  have  learned  about 
the  raid,  I  am  confident  that  with  time 
they  too  will  know  what  was  risked  on 
their  behalf  and  be  strengthened  in  the 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy  and  Scientific  Developments, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  done  con- 
siderable work  on  the  prisoner  problem. 
Approximately  a  year  ago — on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1969 — the  House  approved  House 
Conciirrent  Resolution  454,  calling  for 
the  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  held  in  Southeast 
Asia.  That  resolution  subsequently  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Although  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day is  a  House  resolution  and  does  not 
require  Senate  concurrence,  It  too  will 
have  its  effect.  We  cannot,  I  believe,  make 
too  clear  or  vote  too  often  our  demands 
for  humane  treatment  for  our  captured 
men  as  required  by  the  Geneva  protocol 
on  prisoners  of  war. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  all  other  Inter- 
ested members,  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scien- 
tific Developments  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  intends  to  continue  Its  work 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  problem  In  an 
effort  to  explore  all  possible  avenues  to- 


ward the  humane  treatment  and  ulti- 
mate release  of  our  captured  servicemen. 

Because  of  the  purpose  which  House 
Resolution  1282  is  meant  to  serve,  I  am 
happy  to  give  it  my  support  and  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion giving  the  No.  1  priority  to  the  re- 
lease of  our  POWs  from  Vietnam  at  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris,  and  commending  the 
brave  and  courageous  men  for  their  dar- 
ing and  precision  attempt  to  rescue  the 
men  at  the  Son  Tay  camp  In  North  Viet- 
n£im  on  November  21. 

The  valor  displayed  by  these  men  who 
participated  in  this  dramatic  rescue  at- 
tempt is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
U.S.  military  service  and  is  deserving  of 
our  highest  order  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation. 

Also,  the  determination  to  obtain  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
persons  missing  in  action  was  clearly  in- 
dicated to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  by  this  rescue  at- 
tempt. This  determination,  hkewise,  de- 
serves the  endorsement  of  Congress  as 
a  further  means  of  underscoring  our  in- 
tent of  not  abandoning  the  brave  and 
courageous  men  languishing  under  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  fist  of  a  ruthless 
enemy. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  call 
for  improved  treatment,  relea.se  of  names, 
inspection  of  prisons,  and  all  matters  re- 
garding these  prisoners  as  the  absolute 
No.  1  point  In  all  further  discussions  in 
Paris  Is  the  single  most  important  pro- 
posal relating  to  this  war  that  has  yet 
been  brought  before  this  Congress. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will  do 
more  to  restore  the  spirits  of  the  families 
of  these  prisoners  than  anything  this 
Government  can  do  as  well  as  contribut- 
ing tremendously  to  their  ultimate  re- 
lease. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  those  gallant  men  who  volunteered 
and  actually  went  into  North  Vietnam 
on  November  21,  1970,  are  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  their  bravery. 

While  the  volunteers  who  imdertook 
this  assignment  are  to  be  commended  for 
great  courage — and  rightly  so — those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  planning 
and  intelligence  work  leading  up  to  the 
ill-fated  Invasion  deserve  to  be  con- 
demned. I  find  it  incredible  that  our  in- 
telligence could  be  so  weak  that  we  would 
send  volunteers  into  an  area  from  which 
our  POW's  had  been  removed  3  weeks 
previously. 

We  risked  the  lives  of  our  men  held 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  and  we 
risked  the  lives  of  those  who  joined  the 
unsuccessful  rescue  effort.  It  was  a  great 
error  to  jeopardi2«  these  lives  and  the 
fault  of  the  error  rests  with  the  intelli- 
gence-gathering apparatus  and  those 
men  who  planned  this  mission  so  poorly. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  be 
among  those  Members  who  arranged  to 
have  the  last  paragraph  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  originally  written,  corrected.  This 
is  the  part  referring  to  future  negotia- 
tions. I  share  the  frustration  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  lack  of  success  in  Paris, 
but  I  believe  those  talks  must  continue. 
For  it  is  a  simple  truth  that  if  we  are  not 
talking  to  the  enemy  we  cannot  achieve 
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the  negotiated  settlement  which  is  our 
stated  goal. 

The  correction  which  requires  progress 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  with  a  per- 
manent agreement  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  commending 
the  Son  Tay  rescue  mission  and  the 
brave  men  who  participated  in  that 
operation. 

I  believe  we  should  take  note  of  sev- 
eral important  aspects  of  this  mission. 
First,  it  was  not  an  escalation  or  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  It  was,  rather,  a  hu- 
manitarian mission  of  rescue.  Second,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  participants — 
volunteers  all — distinguished  themselves 
not  only  by  their  bravery,  but  by  their 
professionalism. 

Admittedly,  my  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  the  mission  is 
limited;  however,  I  have  read  of  the  im- 
pressive training  and  preparations  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base  for  the  mission. 
The  dedication  and  professionalism 
shown  by  the  volunteers — in  their  train- 
ing, as  well  as  their  conduct  on  the  op- 
eration, reflects  very  favorably  on  our 
Armed  Forces,  indeed. 

In  a  time  when  we  read  daily  about 
drug  use,  racial  friction,  and  disciplinary 
problems  in  our  armed  services,  the  Son 
Tay  mission  serves  to  remind  us  that  our 
armed  services  are  also  characterized  by 
tough  determination,  courage,  and 
efiQclency. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
especially  pleased  by  the  concluding 
words  of  the  resolution,  which  read,  in 
part: 

This  hazardous  and  humanitarian  under- 
taking .  .  .  has  lifted  the  hopes  and  spirits 
of  our  brave  men  imprisoned  and  fighting, 
as  well  as  Americans  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a  special  kind 
of  courage  to  survive  a  prisoner  of  war 
camp.  The  American  prisoner  is  depend- 
ent upon  himself  alone  for  his  survival. 
Living  under  wretched  conditions,  he  Is 
vulnerable  to  his  own  thoughts  of  de- 
spair and  abandonment.  His  captors  tor- 
ment him  with  stories  of  the  hatreds 
and  disunity  here  at  home.  And  they  en- 
courage him  to  forget  his  country  as 
they  seek  to  convince  him  that  he  has 
been  forgotten.  It  takes  a  special,  quiet 
kind  of  bravery  for  a  man  to  survive 
this  treatment.  The  kind  without  trum- 
pets or  cheering  crowds.  His  wiU  to  sur- 
vive is  largely  based  on  his  faith  in  this 
country  and  its  people.  The  Son  Tay 
mission  has  justified  and  confirmed  that 
faith. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  must  re- 
double om*  efforts  to  achieve  release  or, 
at  least,  humane  treatment  for  our  pris- 
oners in  North  Vietnam.  Our  best  diplo- 
mats should  be  assigned  to  that  func- 
tion and  all  channels  of  our  communica- 
tion with  the  North  Vietnamese — ofiQclal 
and  unofQcial,  public  and  private,  na- 
tional and  international — should  be  very, 
very  busy  with  that  task. 

I  am  certain  the  mission  "lifted  the 
hopes  and  spirits"  of  our  other  soldiers 
as  well.  The  fighting  man's  will  to  serve 
his  coimtry  also  rests  on  faith  In  America 
and  I'm  sure  the  pride  we  felt  at  home 
was  similarly  felt  by  our  men  in  the  field. 


For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  wording  of 
the  resolution.  The  men  who  participated 
in  the  mission  should  be  commended,  not 
merely  for  their  courage  at  Son  Tay,  but 
for  reminding  us  that  this  courage  and 
professionalism  exists  throughout  our 
armed  services  and  can  be  called  upon 
for  hazardous  missions,  even  when  the 
possibilities  for  success  are  unknown. 

I  was — as  we  all  were — very  disap- 
pointed that  the  men  found  no  prisoners 
at  Son  Tay.  It  serves  to  remind  us  that 
gathering  intelligence  is  often  as  much 
an  art  as  a  science,  that  frequently  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  impressions  when 
facts  are  unavailable.  To  the  extent  that 
our  intelligence-gathering  in  North 
Vietnam  can  be  improved,  it  certainly 
should  be.  Perhaps  better  use  can  be 
made  of  agents  on  the  ground,  since  we 
have  experienced  the  limitations  of  aerial 
photographs. 

Closely  related  is  the  matter  of 
security.  It  is  imperative  that  security 
be  as  tight  as  possible  in  a  mission  where 
American  lives  are  at  stake.  My  conver- 
sations with  Vietnam  veterans,  as  well  as 
press  reports,  suggest  that  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies  are  not  as  security- 
conscious  as  they  can  be.  Since  they  must 
be  included  in  the  planning  of  many 
operations,  I  think  we  should  increase 
our  efforts  to  help  them  improve  their 
security  precautions  and  procedures. 

The  Son  Tay  mission  serves  to  remind 
our  allies,  our  adversaries,  and  ourselves 
that  American  activity  in  Vietnam,  from 
Its  begiimings  to  the  day  our  soldiers 
leave,  has  been  and  will  be,  a  professional 
effort.  Hopefully,  our  nation  will  soon 
end  this  tragic  war  and  we  will  be  able 
to  get  on  with  answering  our  needs  at 
home. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  had  House  Resolution  1282  been 
a  straightforward  commendation  of  the 
bravery  of  the  men  who,  under  orders 
from  above,  participated  in  the  Son  tay 
raid,  I  would  have  no  dliBculty  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Nor  do  my  reservations  about  this 
legislation  have  anything  to  do  with  my 
very  retd  sympathy  for  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families.  Surely  all  of  them 
have  borne  more  than  their  share  of 
heartache  and  misery  as  a  result  of  this 
imfortunate  and  illegal  war. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  war  continues  at 
all.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  indicates  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  support  the  pro- 
posal for  total  American  withdrawal  by 
a  fixed  date  in  1971.  Our  Government's 
approvsd  of  this  proposal  would  Insure 
the  release  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  on 
both  sides. 

House  Resolution  1282  is  unacceptable 
because  it  aJso  commends  those  In  high 
places  who  authorized  the  raid.  These 
same  oflQcials,  including  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Lsdrd,  have  Indicated  that  more 
raids  are  contemplated  and  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  detrimental  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  prisoners  if 
this  Is  true.  How  do  we  know  that  the 
Sontay  raid  has  not  already  resulted  in 
retaliation  against  the  American  prison- 
ers of  war?  How  do  we  not  know  that  this 
abortive  raid  has  not  resulted  in  added 
discomfort  to  the  prisoners  as  they  are 


moved  from  prison  to  prison  for  security 
reEisons?  How  many  prisoners  were  killed 
or  injured  In  the  massive  bombings  which 
accompanied  the  raid? 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  support  any 
resolution  that  compliments  the  "official 
command."  The  individual  officers  and 
men  who  so  bravely  participated;  yes, 
but  not  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  those  in  charge  who  or- 
dered this  Irresponsible  gamble. 

All  America  should  be  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Leggett)  for  his  magnificent 
leadership  in  leading  the  opposition  to 
this  ill-conceived  bill. 

And  had  It  not  been  for  the  persever- 
ance and  parliamentary  skill  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  the  resolution  would  have 
been  even  worse — it  would  have  done 
serious  damage  to  the  peace  talks  In 
Paris.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
deserves  much  credit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  1282) ,  as  amended. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  347,  nays  15,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3871 

YEAS— 347 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla, 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 


Chamberlain 

Fisher 

Chappell 

Flood 

Clancy 

Flowers 

Clark 

Flynt 

Clausen, 

Foley 

DonH. 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

Clawson.  Del 

Ford, 

Cleveland 

William  D. 

Cohelan 

Foreman 

Collier 

Forsythe 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Fountam 

Colmer 

Fraser 

Conable 

Preimghuysen 

Conte 

Frev 

Corbett 

Frledel 

Gorman 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Coughlln 

Fuqua 

Cowger 

Oallflanakli 

Cramer 

Gallagher 

Crane 

Garmatz 

Culver 

Gaydos 

Cunningham 

Gettys 

Daniel,  Va. 

Glalmo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Gibbons 

Davis.  Oa. 

Gold  water 

Davis,  Wis. 

Oon7.alez 

Delaney 

Goodllng 

Dellenback 

Green.  Pa. 

Denney 

Griffin 

Dennis 

OrtfflthB 

Derwlnskl 

Gross 

Devlne 

Gubser 

Dickinson 

Gude 

Dlngell 

Hagan 

Donohue 

Haley 

Dorn 

Hall 

Downing 

HamUton 

Dulskl 

Hammer- 

Duncan 

schmldt 

Eckhardt 

Hanley 

Edmondson 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Harsha 

EUberg 

Harvey 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Hathaway 

Esbleman 

Hawkins 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hays 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

H«bert 

Pallon 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

FasceU 

Henderson 

Felghan 

Hicks 

Flndley 

Hogan 

Fish 

Hollfleld 

Horl  on 
Hosi  ler 
How  wd 
Hull 
Hun  sate 
Hun: 

Hut  hlnson 
Ichc  rd 
Jacc  bs 
Jam  lan 
Jobj  Lson, 


,  Ala. 
,  N.C. 
,  Tenn. 


Johi  .son 

Joni  s 

Jon(  5 

Joni  s, 

Jon(  s, 

Kanh 

Kaz(  n 

Kelt  1 

Klep  pe 

Klu<  zynskl 

Kocli 

Kuyfendall 

Kyi 

Kyi 

Lan( 


re  s 


;rebe 
Landrum 
Lans  en 
Latt  k 
Uoy  I 
Lon( 
Lons 
LuJ 


B  a 


McC  irthy 
McC  ory 


McC 
McC 


in 
lard 


Micti^l 

MUl 

Mill 

Mills 

^Un^  >b 

Mini! 


Blng 


Bro«  Q 


Te  in 


Dade  arlo 


I 
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,  m. 

,  N.Y. 


,  Calif. 
Pa. 


La. 

Md. 


oskey 
ure 
McClilloch 
McD  ide 
McD  )nald. 

Ml:h 
McE  len 
McF  ill 
McM  Ulan 
Maa  onald, 

Ml  ss 
Madfen 
Mah 
Mail 
Man 
Mar^ 
Man  In 
Mat!  las 
Mat^inaga 
May 
Mayile 
Meec  s 
Melc  ler 


Calif. 
Ohio 


gpam 
1.  Calif. 
Burtiin.  Calif. 
Chlsiolm 
Clay 


Minshall 

Mize 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nls 

Obey 

OHara 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pike 

Plmle 

FodeU 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

NAYS— 15 

Conyers  Ottlnger 

Harrington  Rosenthal 

Kastenmeler  Ryan 

Leggett  Scheuer 

Lowensteln  Stokes 


Scherle 

Schmitz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Morse 
NOT  VOTING— 71 


Abbl 
.^ddafcbo 
Alexi  nder 
Andf  rson, 


all 
Md. 


1  er 
Calif. 


Aspi 

Beall 
Belc 
Bell 
Berr  ■ 
Bias,-!  1 

lilan  on 
Blati  ik 
Bolli:  ig 
Brast  o 
Butt  in 
Collits,  Tex. 
Tlo 
ilGarza 


de  la 
Dent 
Dlgg 
DoW(  y 
Dwyt  r 
Edwa  rds.  La. 

S( 
ther 
the 


Farbsteln 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

GUbert 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grover 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Kee 

King 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Meskill 

Mlkva 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Pettis 


Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Purcell 

Reifel 

Roe 

Roudebush 

RouBselot 

Sandman 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tieman 

Tunney 

WaggonneT 

Waldie 

Watts 

Welcker 

WlETt^lnS 

Wydler 


(two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
;of)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
esolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Nichols  vrtth  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bous- 
selot. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Lukens. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Tunney. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  DEiddario  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  WYATT  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  pending  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURVIVOR    ANNUITIES    UNDER 
CIVIL    SERVICE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
437)  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  survivor 
annuities  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.   437 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8332(f)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "An  employee  or  former  employee 
who  returns  to  duty  after  a  period  of  separa- 
tion is  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, to  have  been  in  a  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  for  that  part  of  the  period  In 
which  he  was  receiving  benefit*  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title  or  any 
earlier  statute  on  which  such  subchapter  Is 
based.". 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8339(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "his 
spouse"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
spouse  surviving  him". 

(b)  Section  8339(J)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(j)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  employee  or  Member,  who  is  un- 
married at  the  time  of  retiring  under  a 
provision  of  law  which  permits  election  of  a 
reduced  annuity  with  a  survivor  annuity 
payable  to  his  spouse  and  who  later  marries, 
may  irrevocably  elect,  in  a  signed  writing 
received  in  the  Commission  within  1  year 
after  he  marries,  a  reduction  In  his  current 
annuity  as  provided  in  subsection  ( 1 )  of  this 
section.  His  reduced  annuity  is  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  month  after  his  election  is 
received  In  the  Commission.  The  election 
voids  prospectively  any  election  previously 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8341(a)  of  title  5. 
United   States  Code,   Is   amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (2){B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3), 

(b)  Section  8341(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  If  an  employee  or 
Member  dies  after  having  retired  under  this 
subchapter  and  is  survived  by  a  spouse  to 
whom  he  was  married  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment, or  by  a  widow  or  widower  whom  he 
married  after  retirement,  the  spouse,  widow, 
or  widower  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  equal  to 
55  percent,  or  50  percent  If  retired  before 
October  11.  1962,  of  an  annuity  computed 
under  section  8339 (a) -(h)  of  this  title  as 
may  apply  with  respect  to  the  annuitant,  or 
of  such  portion  thereof  as  may  have  been 
designated  for  this  purpose  under  section 
8339(1)  of  this  title,  unless  the  employee  or 
Member  has  notified  the  Commission  In  writ- 
ing at  the  time  of  retirement  that  he  does 
not  desire  any  spouse  surviving  him  to  re- 
ceive this  annuity. 

"(2)   If  an  annuitant — 

"(A)   who  retired  before  April  1,  1948;    or 

"(B)  who  elected  a  reduced  annuity  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  8339(J)  of 
this  title; 

dies  and  Is  survived  by  a  widow  or  widower, 
the  widow  or  widower  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity in  an  amount  which  would  have  been 
paid  had  the  annuitant  been  married  to  the 
widow  or  widower  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

"(3)  A  spouse  acquired  after  retirement  Is 
entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity  under  this 
subsection  only  upon  electing  this  annuity 
Instead  of  any  other  survivor  benefit  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled  under  this  subchapter  or 
another  retirement  system  for  Government 
employees.  The  annuity  of  the  spouse,  widow, 
or  widower  under  this  subsection  commences 
on  the  day  after  the  annuitant  dies.  This 
annuity  and  the  right  thereto  terminate  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the  spouse, 
widow,  or  widower — 

"(A)   dies;  or 

"(B)  remarries  before  becoming  60  years 
of  age.". 

(c)  Section  8341(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  an  employee  or  Member  dies  after 
completing  at  least  18  months  of  civilian 
service,  his  widow  or  widower  Is  entitled  to 
an  annuity  equal  to  55  percent  of  an  annuity 
computed  under  section  8339(a) -(e)  and  (h) 
of  this  title  as  may  apply  with  respect  to 
the  employee  or  Member,  except  that.  In  the 
computation  of  the  annuity  under  such  sec- 
tion, the  annuity  of  the  employee  or  Mem- 
ber shall  be  at  least  the  smaller  of — 
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"  ( 1 )  40  percent  of  his  average  pay;  or 

"(2)  the  sum  obtained  under  such  section 
after  Increasing  his  service  of  the  type  last 
performed  by  the  period  elapsing  between 
the  date  of  death  and  the  date  he  would 
have  become  60  years  of  age. 
The  annuity  of  the  widow  or  widower  com- 
mences on  the  day  after  the  employee  or 
Member  dies.  This  annuity  and  the  right 
tiiereto  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  widow  or  widower — 

"(A)  dies;  or 

"(B)  remarries  before  becoming  60  years 
of  age". 

(d)  Section  8341(e)(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  (3)". 

Sec.  4.  Section  8344(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If  the  annuitant  Is  receiving 
a  reduced  annuity  as  provided  In  section 
8339(1)  or  section  8339(j)(2)  of  this  title, 
the  Increase  in  annuity  payable  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  subsection  Is  reduced 
by  10  percent  and  the  survivor  annuity  pay- 
able under  section  8341  (b)  of  this  title  is 
increased  by  55  percent  of  the  Increase  In 
annuity  payable  under  such  subparagraph 
(A) ,  unless,  at  the  time  of  claiming  the  In- 
crease payable  under  such  subparagraph  (A) , 
the  annuitant  notifies  the  Commission  In 
writing  that  he  does  not  desire  the  survivor 
armuity  to  be  Increased.  If  the  annuitant  dies 
while  still  reemployed,  the  survivor  annuity 
payable  is  increased  as  though  the  reem- 
ployment had  otherwise  terminated.  If  the 
annuitant  dies  while  still  reemployed  and 
the  described  reemployment  had  continued 
for  at  least  5  years,  the  jjerson  entitled  to 
survivor  annuity  under  section  8341(b)  of 
this  title  may  elect  to  deposit  In  the  Fund 
and  have  his  right  redetermined  under  this 
subchapter.". 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  effective  only 
with  respect  to  annuity  accruing  for  full 
months  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  but  any  part  of  a  period 
of  separation  referred  to  In  such  amendment 
in  which  the  employee  or  former  employee 
was  receiving  benefits  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  earlier  statute  on  which  such  sub- 
chapter Is  based  shall  be  counted  whether 
the  employee  returns  to  duty  before,  on.  or 
after  such  date  of  enactment.  With  respect 
to  any  person  retired  before  such  date  of 
enactment,  any  such  part  of  a  period  of 
Reparation  shall  be  counted  only  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  former  employee. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2(a) 
and  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the 
cases  of  employees,  Members,  or  annuitants 
who  died  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  rights  of  such  persons  and 
their  survivors  shall  continue  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
amendments  had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2(b)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  an  annuitant 
who  was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  retiring, 
but  who  later  married,  only  if  the  election 
Is  made  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  a  reemployed  annuitant  whose  employ- 
ment terminates  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  of  August  25.  1958  (72 
Stat.  838;  3  U.S.C.  102,  note),  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Each  former  President  shall  be  en- 
titled for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  re- 
ceive from  the  United  States  a  monetary 
allowance  at  a  rate  per  aimum,  payable 
monthly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


vblcb  Is  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay,  as  in  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
head  of  an  executive  department,  as  defined 
in  section  101  of  title  5.  United  State3  Code. 
However,  such  allowance  shall  not  be  paid 
for  any  period  during  which  such  former 
President  holds  an  appointive  or  elective 
office  or  position  In  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  which  Is  attached  a 
rate   of   pay    other   than   a   nominal   rate."; 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  The  widow  of  each  former  President 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  a  monetary  allowance  at  a  rate  of 
$20,000  per  annum,  payable  monthly  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  If  such  widow  shall 
waive  the  right  to  each  other  annuity  or 
pension  to  which  she  Is  entitled  under  any 
other  Act  of  Congress.  The  monetary  allow- 
ance of  such  widow — 

"(1)  commences  on  the  day  after  the 
former  President  dies; 

"(2)  terminates  on  the  last  day  of  the 
mouth  before  such  widow — 

"(A)  dies;  or 

"(B)  remarries  before  becoming  60  years 
of  age;  and 

"(3)  Is  not  payable  for  any  period  during 
which  such  widow  holds  an  appointive  or 
elective  ofiBce  or  position  in  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  which  is  attached  a 
rate  of  pay  other  than  a  nominal  rate.";  and 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'former  President'  means  a  person — 

"(1)  who  shall  have  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

"(2)  whose  service  in  such  office  shall  have 
terminated  other  than  by  removal  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  article  n  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"(3)  who  does  not  then  currently  hold 
such  office.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Is  a  second  den.anded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  437, 
as  amended. 

The  amendment  strikes  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substitutes  a 
new  text.  There  is  only  one  substantive 
difference  between  the  amendment  of- 
fered and  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee. 

This  difference  is  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  widows  of  former  Pres- 
idents. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  an- 
nual monetary  allowance  for  a  widow 
of  a  former  President  be  increased  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000.  The  committee 
amendment  provides  for  a  monthly  pen- 
sion equal  to  55  percent  of  the  monetary 
allowance  for  a  former  President. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that  the 
widow  of  a  former  President  waive  the 
right  of  any  annuity  or  pension  to  which 
she  may  be  entitled  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  receive  the  monetary 
allowance.  A  similar  provision  is  in  exist- 
ing law,  but  was  not  included  in  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  cor- 
rect several  inequities  In  existing  law. 


Presently  a  retiree  who  accepts  a  re- 
duced annuity  in  order  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivor benefit  for  his  wife,  cannot  ex- 
tend that  survivor  armuity  to  a  sub- 
sequent spouse.  He  is  also  precluded  from 
having  his  full  annuity  restored. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  will 
permit  the  post-retirement  spouse  of 
such  a  retiree  to  qualify  for  survivor 
benefits  if  the  spouse  was  married  to 
the  retiree  at  least  2  years  immediately 
before  the  retiree's  death. 

Other  major  elements  of  the  bill  are — 

First.  It  will  extend  to  widowers  of 
deceased  female  employees  the  same 
treatment  accorded  widows  of  male  em- 
ployees. 

Second.  It  w'ill  provide  credit  for  peri- 
ods of  separation  due  to  injuries  in- 
curred while  performing  official  service. 

Third.  It  will  allow  a  retiree,  unmar- 
ried at  the  time  of  retirement,  to  provide 
.survivor  benefits  for  a  subsequently 
acquired  spouse,  upon  election  to  accept 
a  reduced  annuity. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  allowance  for  former 
Presidents  from  $25,000  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  I  of  the 
Executive  schedule,  the  rate  for  Cabi- 
net officers  (presently  $60,000) .  The  Cabi- 
net officer  rate  was  the  basis  for  setting 
the  $25,000  allowance  in  1958. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels) 
chairman  of  our  Retirement  Subcom- 
mittee, for  the  outstanding  work  he  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  per 
formed  in  finalizing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Daniels  i. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  437,  as 
amended,  and  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill, 
most  of  which  are  of  a  technical  and  per- 
fecting nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  Americans  are 
spending  more  years  in  retirement  pe- 
riods of  uncertain  length  and  indetermi- 
nate needs  than  ever  before  in  history. 
The  economic  and  social  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  this  development  require  de- 
voting our  attention  to  its  impact  upon 
that  segment  of  our  retiree  population 
covered  by  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  reveal  the  need  for 
remedying  the  inequities  these  retirees 
face — particularly,  those  faced  by  their 
widows — and  the  policies  which  have 
perpetuated  those  inequities.  It  Is  the 
primary  objective  of  this  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  economic  uncertainties  and 
difficulties  they  now  face  by  providing 
annuity  protection  to  the  surviving 
spouses  of  certain  of  these  retired  Fed- 
eral employees. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
incorporates  several  related  proposals: 
H.R,  3661,  introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Mr.  Ditlski;  H.R.  468,  introduced 
and  acclaimed  over  the  years  hy  the  gen- 
tlewoman  from  Michigan,   Mrs.   Grif- 
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Firrs;  H.R.  434,  sponsored  by  our  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Edmondson; 
and  HJi.  11120,  authored  by  the  gentle- 
mar  from  Virginia,  Joel  Broyhill.  I 
commend  the  part  that  each  of  these 
coll<  agues  have  played  in  assisting  the 
compiittee  in  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
House  a  long-overdue  measure  of 
simile  equity.  I  am  gratified  with  the 
oveitwhelming  support  given  it  by  the 
of  the  Retirement  Subcommlt- 
ind  the  full  committee. 

existing  provisions  of  the  civil 
retirement  law  provides  tliat  upon 
^ployee's  retirement  he  may  accept, 
of  the  maximum  benefit  to  which 
otherwise  entitled,  a  reduced  annu- 
4nd,  thus,  provide  a  sonivor  annuity 
that  spouse  to  whom  married  on 
late  of  retirement.  Acceptance  of  the 
redi  ced  benefit  is  irrevocable  and  the  re- 
duc(  ion  in  annuity  continues,  irrespective 
of  w  hether  the  designated  spouse  prede- 
ceas  ss  the  retiree  or  the  marriage  is  ter- 
min  ited  by  divorce.  The  law  does  not 
exte  ad  the  survivor  protection  thus  pro- 
vide! to  the  spouse  of  a  postretirement 
rem  irriage. 
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major  purpose  of  this  legislation 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  provide 
t  he  automatic  substitution  of  a  spouse 
red  after  retirement  as  an  eligible 
vor-annuitant.  Such  substitution 
listifled  on  the  premise  that  the  socio- 
ecoromic  need  to  provide  survivor  pro- 
tect: on  for  a  spouse  acquired  subsequent 
r  ;tirement  Is  no  less  than  the  need 
pi  otect  a  previous  spouse. 
E]  ititlement  to  the  survivor  benefit  will 
autc  matically  be  vested  in  the  widow  or 
wide  wer  who  survives  the  retiree,  if  such 
sur\'ivor  has  been  married  to  the  retiree 
t  least  2  years  preceding  the  retiree's 
death,  or  if  the  survivor  is  the  parent  of 
a  ch  lid  bom  of  the  marriage.  Thus,  the 
eligipility  requirement  will  be  identical 
existing  provision  of  law  respect- 
he  surviving  spouse  of  an  employee 
dies  in  active  employment. 
Neither  does  existing  law  permit  a  re- 
who  is,  or  was,  unmarried  at  the 
of  retirement  to  subsequently  elect 
retiuced  annuity  upon  marriage  and, 
provide  a  survivor  armuity  for  the 
acquired  after  retirement. 
Tile  bill  recognizes  the  relative  equity 
of  persons  in  this  circumstance  by  per- 
mltt  ng  a  retiree  who  is  unmarried  upon 
retirpment  to  later  elect  a  reduced  an- 
in  order  to  provide  a  benefit  for  his 


ihough  present  law  allows  an  un- 
mar:  led  retiring  employee  who  is  in  good 
heal  ih  to  elect  a  reduced  armuity  in  order 
to  p;  ovide  a  survivor  benefit  to  a  person 
havi  ig  an  insurable  interest,  it  does  not 
prov  de  him  an  opportunity  to  substitute 
a  sp)use  acquired  subsequent  to  retire- 
men  ;  as  the  survivor-armuitant.  Recog- 
nizii  g  that  such  a  retiree  might  likewise 
desii  e  to  protect  a  spouse  acquired  after 
retir  jment,  in  lieu  of  the  person  named 
at  re  tirement,  the  bill  allows  such  a  sub- 
stitution. 

0<  nerally,  under  present  law,  when  an 
ann\  itant  is  reemployed  he  is  considered 
cove  -ed  by  the  retirement  system,  but  no 
deductions  are  withheld  from  his  salary. 
If  he  completes  five  or  more  years  of  con- 
tinuiiis.  full-time  reemployment  service, 
elect  to  have  his  annuity  recom- 
on  the  basis  of  his  entire  service, 


rray 


and  elect  survivor  benefits  based  on  the 
resulting  increased  annuity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he,  as  well  as  an 
annuitant  who  completes  between  one 
and  five  years  of  continuous  f  uU-time  re- 
employment service,  is  entitled  upon 
separation  to  a  supplementaJ  annuity 
based  only  on  the  reemployment  service. 
The  supplemental  annuity,  however,  does 
not  increase  the  benefits  potentially  pay- 
able to  any  survivor.  This  has  been  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
annuitants  whose  reemployment  service 
is  relatively  brief,  because  the  resulting 
supplemental  annuities  are  not  large 
enough  to  provide  a  significant  increase 
in  a  spouse's  potential  benefit. 

It  is  recognized,  nonetheless,  that  there 
are  instances  of  an  annuitant  working 
for  an  extended  period  and  earning  a 
supplemental  annuity  large  enough  tc 
provide  a  meaningful  increase  in  the 
spouse's  potential  survivor  benefit.  While 
not  creating  a  survivor  annuity  not  pre- 
viously provided  upon  initial  retirement, 
the  bill  provides  a  workable  method  of 
allowing  use  of  supplemental  aimuities 
to  increase  benefits  to  potential  sur- 
vivors. The  supplemental  annuity  woxild 
be  reduced  by  10  percent  and  the  spouse 
would  be  entitled  to  an  increased  sur- 
vivor benefit  equal  to  55  percent  of  the 
supplemental  benefit.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  for  automatically  increas- 
ing the  survivor  rate  accordingly  in  the 
event  the  annuitant  dies  whUe  still  re- 
employed, and  for  allowing  the  eligible 
survivor-annuitant  to  exercise  the  option 
of  recomputation  where  the  aimuitant 
dies  while  still  in  service  after  5  years  of 
reemployment. 

Under  present  law,  in  order  for  the 
husband  of  a  deceased  female  employee 
to  qualify  for  a  survivor  benefit  he 
must — in  addition  to  meeting  either  the 
2-year  marriage  or  parentage  reqiiire- 
ment — be  incapable  of  self-support  by 
reason  of  physical  or  mental  disability, 
and  must  have  received  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  support  from  his  wife.  This 
provision  reflects  a  difference  in  treat- 
ment which  is  based  solely  upon  whether 
the  employee  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  How- 
ever, the  difference  in  survivorship  pro- 
tection accorded  male  and  female  em- 
ployees in  active  service  does  not  exist 
with  respect  to  the  protection  available 
after  retirement — there  being  no  dura- 
tion of  marriage,  parentage,  incapacita- 
tion, or  dependency  requirements  to  be 
met  on  the  part  of  either  a  widow  or 
widower  where  the  employee,  at  time  of 
retirement,  accepts  a  reduced  annuity  to 
provide  a  spouse's  survivor  benefit. 

The  committee  takes  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  female  employee  contributes 
the  same  percentage  rate  of  deduction  as 
does  the  male  employee,  but  her  nonde- 
pendent  widower  has  no  survivorship  en- 
titlement: whereas,  a  male  employee's 
widow  is  automatically  awarded  a  sur- 
vivor benefit,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
she  may  be  self-sustaining.  The  legisla- 
tion corrects  this  inequitable  situation  by 
removing  the  dependency  requirements 
applicable  to  surviving  widowers  of  fe- 
male employees,  thus  according  them 
the  same  treatment  accorded  widows  of 
deceased  male  employees. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amended 
bill  proposes  to  treat  an  employee  who 


Is  separated  from  Federal  service  while 
In  receipt  of  compensation  benefits  for  a 
job-incurred  injury  or  illness  as  though 
he  had  been  carried  in  a  leave-without- 
pay  status  during  such  periods  for  re- 
tirement eligibility  and  computation 
purposes. 

Lastly,  the  amendment  provides  for 
updating  the  monetary  allowtinces  pay- 
able to  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  to  their  widows.  In  enacting 
Public  Law  85-745,  approved  August  25, 
1958,  the  Congress  provided  a  lifetime 
monetary  allowance  of  $25,000  per  an- 
num for  any  person  who  has  served  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
aimual  benefit  of  $10,000  for  the  widow 
of  a  former  Chief  Executive. 

While  the  $25,000  allowance  to  a  for- 
mer President  was  then  equated  with  the 
salary  of  a  Cabinet  member,  such  allow- 
ance has  not  been  updated  during  the 
12  intervening  years — whereas.  Cabinet 
ofiQcers'  salaries  have  been  increased  to 
a  present  figure  of  $60,000.  The  widow's 
benefit,  likewise,  has  remained  im- 
changed. 

The  amendment  increases  the  annual 
Presidential  allowance  to  a  rate  com- 
parable to  the  salary  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber— currently  $60,000 — and  Increases 
the  widow's  allowance  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  were  imanimous 
in  reporting  this  legislation,  and  its  pro- 
visions are  fully  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Therefore,  I  urge  Its  unani- 
mous adoption. 

Mrs.  GRrPFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well.  The  bill 
will  correct  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  inequitable  practices  of  the  pen- 
sion system  and  one  of  the  most  inequi- 
table things  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
employee  relationship  in  the  House.  It 
has  been  grossly  unfair  that  from  women 
the  same  amount  has  been  collected  that 
has  been  collected  from  men,  and  yet 
their  husbands,  their  spouses,  have  not 
had  the  same  rights.  I  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  assure  the  women 
judges,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  included  in  this  bill,  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  will  include  their 
husbands,  too.  These  things  are  quite 
imfair.  I  do  thank  the  gentleman  and 
the  full  committee  for  correcting  this 
Inequity. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  for  her  leadership  in  connec- 
tion with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  437,  which  corrects  long- 
standing Inequities  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  program. 

Presently,  a  Federal  employee  upon 
retiring  may  elect  to  provide  his  wife  a 
survivor  benefit,  for  which  he  must  take 
a  reduced  armuity  of  2  V2  percent  on  the 
first  $3,600  and  10  percent  on  whatever 
is  remaining  of  his  annual  annuity. 
However,  in  the  event  his  wife  prede- 
ceases him,  he  cannot  substitute  a  sub- 
sequent spouse  to  receive  survivor  bene- 
fits, although  his  annuity  continues  to 
be  reduced.  The  same  is  true  of  an  un- 
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married  retiree,  who  elects  a  reduced 
annuity  in  order  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  to  a  person  with  an  Insurable  in- 
terest. Namely,  he  cannot  substitute  a 
spouse  as  survivor  annuitant  in  the  event 
of  marriage  subsequent  to  retirement. 
Also,  a  retiree  who  was  unmarried  at  the 
time  of  retirement  may  not  subsequently 
elect  a  reduced  annuity,  and,  thus  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  for  a  spouse  ac- 
quired after  retirement. 

This  bill  ends  the  above-named  In- 
equities in  the  following  manner: 

First.  Provides  for  automatic  substitu- 
tion of  a  subsequently  acquired  spouse, 
effective  when  the  remarriage  has  lasted 
2  years  or  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  of 
such  marriage. 

Second.  Permits  a  retiree  who  was  un- 
married at  retirement  to  elect,  within  1 
year  after  remarriage,  a  reduced  annuity 
in  order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  to 
a  spouse  to  whom  married  for  at  least  2 
years  or  who  is  the  parent  of  a  child 
born  of  such  marriage. 

Third.  Allows  an  unmarried  retiree 
who  provided  for  a  person  with  an  in- 
surable interest,  to  change  his  election, 
within  1  year  after  marriage,  to  provide 
survivor  benefits  to  a  spouse  whom  he 
has  been  married  to  for  at  least  2  years 
or  is  a  parent  of  a  child  born  of  the 
marriage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  purely  humane 
and  social  point  of  view,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  act  quickly  to  remedy  this  most 
unfair  situation. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  437,  a  bill  designed  to  end 
the  gross  inequities  existing  imder  the 
survivor  benefits  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  program. 

Today,  too  many  civil  service  aimui- 
tants  who  elected  a  reduced  annuity, 
ujKjn  retirement,  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  to  their  spouse,  now  find  that  even 
though  their  spouse  has  died  they  carmot 
redesignate  a  later  spouse  to  receive  sur- 
vivor benefits.  Nevertheless,  their  an- 
nuity will  always  continue  to  be  reduced. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  fair.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  same  as  denying  one  the 
right  to  redesignate  beneficiaries  to  one's 
will  or  insurance  policies. 

There  are  other  inequities  this  bill 
eliminates,  and  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly explained  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Retirement,  Insurance,  and  Health 
Benefits,  Mr.  Daniels. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  on  No- 
vember 24,  1970,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
4183,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  widow  of 
a  retired  ofiBcer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  or  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  IXstrict  of  Coliunbia 
who  married  such  officer  or  member  after 
retirement  may  qualify  for  survivor 
benefits,  and  sent  it  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  a 
rather  obvious  point.  That  is,  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  Is  important  to  many 
present  and  future  annuitants,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  de- 
prived of  the  honorable  responsibility  of 
providing    survivor    benefits    for    their 


spouse,  even  though  they  are  pa3^g  for 
it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  assume  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  embodied  in  the  4  or  5  pages  of 
typewritten  copy  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand? 

Mr.  DUIiSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  amendment,  in  my  opin- 
ion, vastly  improves  the  bill.  I  still  have 
some  question  about  it,  but  reluctantly  I 
will  support  the  legislation  with  the 
amendment,  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  more  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  whatever  time  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  bUl. 

We  did  hold  hearings  on  this  measure 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  supported  the  bill  before 
us.  I  offered  an  amendment,  that  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt,  which 
would  have  required  that  the  second 
spouse  be  at  least  50  years  of  aige  at 
the  time  the  retiree  qualified  for  an  an- 
nuity. Nevertheless,  I  think  this  Is  a 
good  bill.  It  has  been  long  desired  by 
both  Government  employees  and  retirees 
and  I  urge  Its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  that  portion 
of  S.  437  that  relates  to  survivor  annui- 
ties. 

For  many  years  I  have  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  to  liberalize  the 
current  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
respect  to  survivor  annuities. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  retired 
Federal  employee  to  designate  a  new 
spouse  as  survivor  if  he  is  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at  the 
time  he  retired.  Moreover,  this  bill  also 
provides  for  the  reemployed  annuitant 
that  had  previously  been  manditorlly 
retired  because  he  Is  over  the  age  of  70 
years  and  is  subsequently  called  back  to 
Federal  service  at  the  interest  of  the 
Government.  The  effect  of  this  later  case 
is  to  permit  him  to  accumulate  addi- 
tional service  toward  liis  eventual  retire- 
ment aimuity  and  to  be  able  to  pass  on 
to  his  survivor  the  Increased  annuity  he 
would  gain  by  his  further  employment. 

At  retirement  a  civil  service  retiree  is 
at  the  low  ebb  of  his  income.  At  this 
point  it  is  very  dlfQcult  for  him  to  make 
the  decision  which  could  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  his  annuity.  He  has 
a  tendency  at  this  point  to  gamble  on 
whether  he  will  outlive  his  spouse  or  not. 
If  the  retiree  fails  in  that  gamble  and 
the  surviving  spouse  outlives  the  annui- 
tant the  country  or  the  commimlty  has 
the  problem  of  providing  for  the  surviv- 
ing spouse.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  an- 
nuitant outlives  the  spouse,  he  must  con- 
tinue to  live  at  a  reduced  annuity.  For 


the  armuitant,  it  is  a  sort  of  Russian 
roulette  game.  We  must,  if  we  can,  re- 
move this  provision  from  the  retirement 
law  that  requires  him  to  gamble  and  give 
him  a  more  equitable  basis  to  plan  for 
the  protection  of  his  survivor.  I  hope  this 
will  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

As  my  colleagues  know  my  district  en- 
compasses one  of  the  largest  centers  for 
retired  Federal  employees  in  our  Nation. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  requests  I  have 
from  these  fine  people  concerns  that  por- 
tion of  this  bill  which  would  permit  an 
annuitant  to  designate  a  second  spouse 
as  his  survivor.  In  this  case  the  Con- 
gress has  to  accept  the  fact  of  life  that 
an  annuitant  may  remarry  and  that  he 
has  a  legal  and  a  moral  right  to  provide 
for  this  new  spouse  which  might  result 
from  a  subsequent  marriage.  This  bill 
will  correct  this  antiquated  policy. 

In  the  latter  case,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  law  never  contemplated  the 
problem  of  additional  benefits  for  a  re- 
tired person  being  recalled  to  Federal 
service  after  the  mandatory  retirement 
age.  Such  cases  exist  and  the  omission 
to  provide  for  such  a  situation  should  be 
corrected.  Granted  this  situation  is  rare, 
but  when  such  cases  occur  to  recall  a 
retiree  in  his  senior  years.  It  is  because 
the  Government  needs  his  service  and  It 
is  always  a  matter  of  the  highest  na- 
tional Interest  to  utilize  a  rare  talent. 
The  Grovernment  in  this  instance  should 
have  no  qualms  to  permit  the  increased 
annuity  benefit  which  such  employees 
might  earn. 

Last,  I  have  examined  this  bill  and  I 
find  that  adequate  provisions  have  been 
taken  to  assure  the  actuarial  soxmdness 
of  these  measures.  For  these  reasons  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
be  on  record  in  opposition  to  S.  437, 
which  would  more  than  double  the  pres- 
ent "monetary  allowance"  for  ex-Presi- 
dents. In  view  of  the  sky-high  and  still 
rising  cost  of  Government  today,  the 
heavy  tax  burden  and  the  enormoias  def- 
icit, I  have  made  It  an  invariable  rule 
never  to  vote  for  Government  pay 
Increases  which  exceed  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living.  This  applies  to  ex-Presl- 
dents  just  as  to  anyone  else. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  S.  437,  legislation  relating  to 
survivor  annuities  under  the  civU  service 
retirement  program. 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  provision  of  this  bill  which 
will  eliminate  a  discriminatory  policy  af- 
fording lesser  recognition  to  the  con- 
tributions of  women  to  the  retirement 
fund. 

Under  existing  law  a  widower  of  a 
Federal  employee  does  not  receive  sur- 
vivor benefits  based  on  his  wife's  earn- 
ings unless  he  was  dependent  on  her  for 
more  than  half  his  earnings  and  Inca- 
pable of  self-support.  No  such  require- 
ment is  imposed  on  widows  of  Federal 
Government  employees. 

It  is  not  generally  realized,  but  In  prac- 
tice this  requirement  means  that  a  wom- 
an must  earn  three  times  as  much  as  her 
husband  in  order  for  him  to  be  "de- 
pendent" on  her.  Further,  her  husband 
must  be  physically  or  mentally  disabled 
to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  support 
himself  in  any  case.  The  obvious  pur- 
pose of  such  requirements,  imposed  on 
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receive  paramount  recognition  while 
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ind  unimportant  to  the  family. 
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epiployable  age  are  in  fact  working. 
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on  which  this  policy  was  founded 
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as  an  obsolete  reminder  of  bygone 

when  a  woman's  place  was  solely 

Jie  home,"  but  its  continued  exist- 
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,  As  a  law  in  force  it  represents  an 
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family  security  while  at  the  same  time 
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applicable  to  surviving  wid- 

of  female  employees,  thus  accord- 
hem  the  same  treatment  given  wid- 
)f  deceased  male  employees. 

long-needed    improvement   will 

remove  sex  discrimination  from  the 

___  Government  retirement  system. 
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Wiile  in  this  light  the  change  is  de- 

signi  :d  to  give  equal  rights  to  women,  in 

actuality  men  stand  the  most  to  gain. 

the  widower  and  indirectly  otlier 

members  of  the  family  who 

jenefit  by  having  survivor  funds  re- 

from  the  deceased  wife's  years  of 
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earnings. 

Tl  is  is  a  good  example  of  how  provid- 
ing i^iual  rights  for  women  benefits  all. 
Accordingly  I  highly  recommend  ap- 
provjd  of  this  legislation  by  my  col- 
leagi  les 


.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
indi4at€  my  strong  support  for  the 
ges  in  survivors  armuities  proposed 
amendments  to  S.  437. 1  have  been 
..Tied  for  a  long  time  with  the  in- 
,ies  which  this  legislation  is  designed 
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my  bills,  H.R.  7496,  H.R.  12202,  and 

12612,  introduced  in  the  early  part 

.._  91st  Congress,  I  sought  to  pro- 

on  a  more  equitable  basis  survivor 

.  for  the  second  wives  of  an- 

and  for  the  surviving  husbands 

who   have   established   civil 

..  rights  comparable  to  those  ac- 

d  to  male  employees  of  the  Federal 

trnment. 

am   very   pleased,    therefore,    that 
legislation  recognizes  that  justice  to 
men  and  women  who  have  served 
National  Government  requires  that 
•etirement  system  be  made  respon- 
their  needs.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
retiring  employees  have  elected  to 
^.  reduced  benefits  in  order  to  pro- 
annuities  for  their  widows  and  have 
found  themselves  widowers  whose 
did  not  provide  benefits  for 
second  wives.  This  legislation  cor- 
this  situation  by  providing  that  an- 
;s  can  be  paid  to  second  wives  and 
{providing  that  retired  civil  servants 
marry  after  retirement  can  elect  to 
provide  suinuities  for  their  widows. 
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This  legislation  also  eliminates  the  dis- 
crimination against  female  civil  servants 
who  previously  could  not  provide  annui- 
ties for  their  surviving  husbands  unless 
the  widowers  were  financially  depend- 
ent upon  their  wives.  This  dependency 
requirement  is  not  applied  to  the  spouses 
of  male  civil  servants  and  equity  de- 
mands that  it  not  be  applied  to  female 
employees  of  the  Government. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  does  not 
provide,  as  I  proposed  in  my  bill.  H.R. 
6528,  minimiun  benefits  for  civil  service 
annuitants  of  $200  per  couple  and  $100 
per  person.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
inequities  dealt  with  in  this  legislation 
be  eluninated.  And  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  its  favorable  report  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  so  that 
this  legislation  will  become  law  before 
we  adjourn  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Dulski;  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  437,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  <S.  437)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  19877)  authorizing  th& 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.    19877 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled, 

TITLE  I— RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
Sec.  101.  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  water- 
ways for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other 
piirpoges  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated.  The  provisions  of  section  1 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March 
2,  1945  (Public  Law  Numbered  14,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress),  shall  govern  with  respect  to 
projects  authorized  in  this  title;  and  the  pro- 
cedures therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
plans,  proposals,  or  reports  for  works  of  Im- 
provement for  navigation  or  flood  control  and 


for  irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental  there- 
to, shall  apply  as  If  herein  set  forth  in  full. 

NAVIGATION 

Pleasant  Bay,  Massachusetts:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered ,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

$10,221,000; 

Baltimore  Harbor,  Maryland  and  Virginia: 

House  Document  Numbered  ,  except 

that  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  is  authorized 
for  Initiation  and  partial  accomplishment  of 
such  project; 

Atlantic  lutracoastal  Waterway  Bridges, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered ,  at  an  estimated  cost 

of  $11,220,000; 

Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay,  North  Carolina: 
House  Document  Numbered  91-303,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $10,769,000; 

Port  Sutton,  Tampa  Harbor,  Florida:  House 
Document   Numbered   91-150   maintenance; 

Tampa  Harbor,  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  91-401,  except  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed $40,000,000  Is  authorized  for  initiation 
and  partial  accomplishment  of  such  project; 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shaU  maintain  the 
Port  Sutton  Terminal  Channel  and  the  East 
Bay  Channel  and  Turning  Basin. 

Freeport  Harbor,  Texas:  House  Document 

Nvimbered  ,  at  an  estimated  cost  oi 

$13,710,000; 

Quachlta  and  Black  Rivers,  Arkansas  and 

Louisiana :  House  Document  Numbered . 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,500,000; 

Missouri  River,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,    and    Nebraska:    House    Dociunent 

Numbered ,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $35,- 

981,000; 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon:  House  Document  num- 
bered 91-151,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,- 
100,000. 

BEACH    EaOSION 

Lido  Key,  Florida:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 91-320,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$240,000;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
to  reimburse  or  credit  local  interests  for 
work  performed  by  them  subsequent  to  July 
1,  1968,  and  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mended plan  of  Improvement. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  surv'ey  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  provisions  of  section 
110  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1950  of 
the  feasibility  ol  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing a  navigation  channel  having  a  depth  of 
seventeen  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  a 
width  of  one  hundred  feet,  extending  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  deep  water  In  Saint  Georges 
Creek,  M^rj-land,  to  the  Harry  Lundeberg 
School  of  Seamanship  at  Plney  Point,  Mary- 
land, and  terminating  In  a  turning  basin  at 
that  bottom. 

Sec.  103.  The  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  general  navigation  features 
of  small  boat  harbor  projects  authorized 
between  January  1,  1970,  and  December  31, 
1970,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  section 
201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  or  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  104.  The  proviso  In  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  3,  1930,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948;  33  U.S.C.  569a),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Provided.  That  individuals  so  en- 
gaged may  be  paid  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  GS-18 
for  each  day  of  their  services." 

Sec.  105.  The  civilian  members  of  the 
Board  on  Coastal  Engineering  Research  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (33 
U.S.C.  42&^2)  may  be  paid  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  for 
0&-18  for  each  day  of  attendance  at  Board 
meetings,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  per  year, 
in  addition  to  the  traveling  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  cormected  with  their  duties  on 
the  Board  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  5  U.S.C.  5703  (b) ,  (d) ,  and  5707. 
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Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys to  be  made  at  the  following  locations  and 
subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  section 
110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950: 

Harbors  and  rivers  in  American  Samoa  and 
the  territory  of  Guam,  In  the  interests  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  related  water 
resources  purjwses. 

Kanawha  and  James  Rivers,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  avallabUlty  of  providing  a 
waterway  connecting  the  Kanawha  River, 
West  Virginia,  and  James  River,  Virginia,  by 
canals  and  appurtenant  facilities. 

Ventura  Marina  to  Ventura  Keys,  Ventura 
County  California. 

Elk  River,  Maryland. 

StUlpond  Creek,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

Patapsco  River,  Brooklyn,  Maryland 

Shooters  Island,  New  Tork,  possible  removal 
and  utilization  for  fill  and  widening  of  Arthur 
KUl. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  means  of  extending 
the  navigation  season  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  his  report  entitled  "Great  Lakes  and  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway — Navigation  Season  Ex- 
tension." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  Transportation, 
Interior,  and  Commerce,  including  specifl- 
cally  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  the 
Maritime  Administration;  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies,  and  non-Federal  public  and  private 
Interests,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  under- 
take a  program  to  demonstrate  the  practica- 
bility of  extending  the  navigation  season  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Such  program  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  ship  voyages  extending  beyond  the 
normal  navigation  season;  observation  and 
surveillance  of  ice  conditions  and  ice  forces; 
environmental  and  ecological  Investigations; 
collection  of  technical  data  related  to  im- 
proved vessel  design;  ice  control  facilities,  and 
aids  to  navigation;  physical  model  studies; 
and  coordination  of  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  to  shippers  on 
weather  and  Ice  conditions.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, shall  submit  a  report  describing  the 
results  of  the  program  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  30,  1974.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  not  to  exceed  $6,500,000  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Maritime  Administration,  in 
consultation  with  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies,  representatives  of  the  merchant 
marine,  insurance  companies.  Industry,  and 
other  Interested  organizations,  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  ways  and  means  to  provide  rea- 
sonable insurance  rates  for  shippers  and  ves- 
sels engaged  in  waterborne  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way beyond  the  present  navigation  season, 
and  shall  submit  a  report,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations,  to  Congress  by 
June  30, 1971. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  investigate,  study,  and  under- 
take measures  in  the  interests  of  water  qual- 
ity, environmental  quality,  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  flood  control,  for  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  Basin,  Ohio.  Such  measures  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  clearing, 
snagging,  and  removal  of  debris  from  the 
river's  bed  and  banks;  dredging  and  struc- 
tural works  to  Improve  streamflow  and  water 
quality;  and  bank  stabilization  by  vegeta- 
tion and  other  means.  In  carrying  out  such 
studies  and  Investigations  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 


gineers, shall  cooperate  with  Interested  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies. 

(b)  Prior  to  Initiation  of  measures  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  such  non-Federal 
public  interests  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
require  shall  agree  to  such  conditions  of  co- 
operation as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deter- 
mines appropriate,  except  that  such  condi- 
tions shall  be  slnUlar  to  those  required  for 
similar  project  purposes  In  other  Federal 
water  resources  projects. 

Sec.  109.  (f)  Section  110  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  297)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and, 
upon  completion  of  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  the  canal,  an 
additional  sum  of  $6,528,000  to  be  expended 
for  the  repair,  modification,  and  mainte- 
nance of  bridges,  title  transfer,  modification 
or  rehabilitation  of  hydraulic  structures, 
fencing,  clearing  auxiliary  ditches,  and  for 
the  repair  and  modification  of  other  canal 
property  appurtenances,  notwithstanding 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  110.  The  project  for  the  Trinity  River 
and  tributaries,  Texas,  authorized  in  section 
301  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  1073)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $75,000  of  the  costs  In- 
curred In  1968  and  1969  by  the  Trinity  River 
Authority  of  Texas  for  aerial  photography 
and  mosaic  preparation  furnished  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  be 
credited  as  a  part  of  the  local  contribution  re- 
quired of  such  authority  for  such  project. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  In  any  case  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  determines  that  dredged  spoil  from 
an  area  within  an  authorized  Federal  navi- 
gation project  Is  significantly  polluted  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  thereafter  deter- 
mines that  dredged  spoil  disposal  facilities 
are  available  for  the  disposition  of  such  spoil, 
then  open  wat€r  disposal  of  such  dredged 
spoil  shall  be  discontinued.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Eind  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
not  make  any  determination  under  this  sec- 
tion except  after  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  affected  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  under- 
take to  establish  the  contained  spoil  disposal 
facilities  authorized  In  subsection  (c)  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  to  those  areas  which.  In 
the  Administrator's  judgment,  are  most  ur- 
gently In  need  of  such  facilities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d), 
contained  spoil  disposal  facilities  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
Before  establishing  each  such  facility,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  appropriate  local  governments 
and  shall  consider  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  other  appro- 
priate heads  of  Federal  agencies  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  facility  on  the 
quality  of  the  water  and  land  resources  In- 
volved, and  on  the  environment.  Section  9  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1899  shall  not 
apply  to  any  facility  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(d)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  such  fa- 
cility, the  appropriate  non-Federal  Interest 
or  Interests  shall  agree  In  writing  to  (1) 
furnish  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  facility;    (2) 


contribute  to  the  United  States  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  construction  costs,  such  amount 
to  be  payable  either  in  cash  prior  to  con- 
struction, m  Installments  during  construc- 
tion, or  in  installments,  with  Interest  at  a 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  construction  is  Initiated,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations, 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue; 

(3)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  facility;   and 

(4)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g), 
maintain  the  facility  after  completion  of  Its 
use  for  disposal  purposes  In  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(e)  The  requirement  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interest  or  interests  to  furnish  an 
agreement  to  contribute  25  per  centum  of 
the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (d)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  the  State  or  States  Involved, 
interstate  agency,  municipality,  or  other 
appropriate  political  subdivision  of  the  Stat© 
or  industrial  concern  Is  participating  in  an 
approved  plan  for  the  general  geographical 
area  of  the  dredging  activity  for  construc- 
tion, modification,  expansion,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities  and  Is 
maKlng  progress  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  costs  of  disposal  or  dredged  spoil 
from  the  project  for  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
necting channels,  Michigan,  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  States. 

(g)  The  participating  non -Federal  interest 
or  Interests  shall  retain  title  to  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  furnished  by  It 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  A  spoil  disposal 
facility  owned  by  a  non-Federal  Interest  or 
Interests  may  be  conveyed  to  another  party 
only  after  completion  of  the  facility's  use  for 
disposal  purposes  and  after  the  transferee 
agrees  In  writing  to  use  or  maintain  the 
facility  In  a  manner  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  determines  to  be  satisfactory. 

(h)  Any  spoil  disposal  facilities  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  Federal  licensees  or  per- 
mittees upon  payment  of  an  appropriate 
charge  for  such  use.  Twenty-five  per  centum 
of  such  charge  shall  be  remitted  to  the  par- 
ticipating non-Federal  Interest  or  Interests 
except  for  those  excused  from  contributing 
to  the  construction  costs  under  subsections 
(e)   and  (f). 

(I)  This  section,  other  than  subsection  (j) , 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  connecting  channels. 

(J)  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  extend  to  all  navi- 
gable waters,  connecting  channels,  tributary 
waters,  connecting  channels,  tributary 
streams,  other  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  water  contiguous  to  the  United  States, 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research,  study, 
and  experimentation  relating  to  dredged 
spoil.  This  program  shall  be  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  investigations  on  the  characteristics 
of  dredged  spoil,  alternative  methods  of  Its 
dispo.sal,  and  its  effects  on  receiving  waters. 

Sec.  112.  In  all  cases  where  real  property 
shall  be  taken  by  the  United  States  for  the 
public  use  In  connection  with  any  Improve- 
ment of  rivers,  harbors,  canals,  or  waterways 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  all  condemna- 
tion proceedings  by  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quire lands  or  esisements  for  such  improve- 
ments, the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  real 
property  taken  by  the  United  States  above 
the  normal  high  water  mark  of  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  real  property  based 
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all  iises  to  which  such  real  property 

reasonably  be  put.  Including  Its  highest 

best  use,  any  of  which  uses  may  be  de- 

upon  access  to  or  uttUzatton  of  such 

e    waters.    In    cases   of   partl&l   tak- 

of  real  property,  no  depreciation  In  the 

of  any  remaining  real  property  shall 

lecognlzed  and  no  compensation  shall  be 

for  any  damages  to  such  remaining  real 

which  result  from  loss  of  or  reduc- 

of    access    from    such    remaining    real 

to   such   navigable  waters   because 

(he  taking  of  real  property  or  the  pur- 

s  for  which  such  real  property  Is  taken. 

compensation  defined  herein  shall  apply 

acquisitions  of  real  property  after  the 

of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 

of  Just  compensation  In  any 

suit  pending  on  the  date  of 

hereof. 

113.  (a)   Subsection    (a)    of   section 

of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1»60  (33 

577)     Is    amended    by    striking    out 

000.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

,000,000".  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section 

Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$500,000" 

inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 

ng  Federal  participation  in  the  cost 

protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owned 

approved    August    13,     1946.    as 

(33  U.S.C.  426g).  Is  amended   (1) 

^rlklng  out  "$10,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 

thereof  "$25,000,000",  and  (2)  by  strik- 

out    "$500,000"    and    Inserting   In   lieu 

"   '$1,000,000". 
)   The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
not  apply  to  any  project  under  con- 
fer construction  on  the  date  of  enact- 
of  this  Act. 

.114.  The  New  York  Harbor  Collection 

Removal  of  Drift  project  Is  hereby  modl- 

substantlally   In    accordance   with    the 

on  file  In  the  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

ct  to  the  approval  of  such  plans  and 

for  requirements  of  local 

by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army 

the  President. 

115.  The  project  for  Santa  Barbara 
California,  authorized  by  the  River 

Harbor  Act  approved  March  2.  1945,  Is 
modified  to  provide  that  the  dredging 
maintenance  of  such  project  shall  be 
responsibility  of  the  United  States. 

116.  The  multiple-purpose  plan  for 
■  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
authorized    by    the    River    and 

Act  of  July  34.  1946.  as  amended  and 

Is  hereby  further  modified  to  au- 

the  Secretary  of  the  Army,   acting 

the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct 

e   and   necessary   approach   facilities 

Spaniard    Creek,    Muskogee    County, 

a.  as  a  replswrement  for  the  former 

which    was   removed    in    connection 

the    construction    of   Lock    and   Dam 

red   16.  Appropriate  non-Federal  In- 

as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

own,  operate,  and  maintain  the  bridge 

approach  facilities  after  completion  of 
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Sic.  117.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
actlig  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
autl  orlzed  to  undertake  measures  to  clear 
the  channel  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
ChUago  River,  Illinois,  of  fallen  trees,  roots, 
and  other  debris  and  objects  which  con- 
trib'  ite  to  flooding,  unsIghtUness,  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  river. 

(t )  Prior  to  initiation  of  measures  au- 
thor [zed  by  this  section,  such  non-Federal 
Inte  ests  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
require,  shall  agree  to  such  conditions  of 
cooperation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
actl]  ig  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deter- 
mln  !s  appropriate,  except  that  such  condi- 
tion I  shall  be  similar  to  those  reqtilred  for 
similar  project  purposes  In  other  Federal 
wati  r  re«ouTces  projects. 


(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  project. 

Sec.  118.  Title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  n — FLOOD  CONTROL 
Sec.  201.  Sections  201  and  202  and  the 
last  three  sentences  in  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  shall  apply  to  all 
projects  authorized  in  this  title.  The  follow- 
ing works  of  improvement  for  the  benefit 
of  navigation  and  the  control  of  destructive 
floodwaters  and  other  purposes  are  hereby 
adopted  and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
the  respective  reports  hereinafter  designated. 

LOWEB    MISSISSIPPI    RIVXB    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  Im- 
provement of  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
adopted  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928  (45  Stat. 
534),  as  amended  and  modified,  is  hereby 
further  modified  and  expanded  to  Include 
the  project  for  flood  protection  within  the 
areas  of  eastern  Rapides  and  south-central 
Avoj'ellee  Parishes,  Louisiana,  that  are 
drained  by  the  Bayou  des  Olaises  diversion 
channel,  and  Lake  Long,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  Senate  Document  Numbered  — ,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $15,333,000. 

OHIO    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Mill 
Creek,  Ohio,  is  hereby  authorized,  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  91-413,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $32,642,000. 

MISSOT7RI  RIVEIt   BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  in  the  Blue  River  Basin,  vicinity  of 
the  Kansas  Cities,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
91-332,  except  that  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000 
Is  authorized  for  Initiation  and  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  project. 

The  project  for  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Missouri  River,  North  Dakota,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  Senate  Document  Numbered  91-23,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $732,000. 

GREAT   LAKES    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  along  Red 
Run  Drain  and  Lower  Clinton  River,  Mich- 
igan, Is  hereby  authorized,  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  — ,  except  that  not  to  exceed  $40,- 
000,000  is  authorized  for  initiation  and  par- 
tial accomplishment  of  the  project. 

The  project  for  the  Sandridge  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Ellicott  Creek,  New  York,  for  flood 
protection  and  other  purposes  is  hereby 
authorized,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  — ,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $19,070,000.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  this  project,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  in- 
vestigate all  possible  alterative  methods,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  possible  reloca- 
tion of  elements  of  the  project,  installation 
of  channels,  provision  of  levees  and  flood- 
walls,  decreasing  of  size  oT  project  facilities, 
rerouting  of  streams,  raising  or  lowering 
pools,  and  deepening  channels  and  move- 
ment on  the  stream,  or  any  combination  of 
the  foregoing  that  can  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  project  and  shall  report  his 
findings  and  determinations  to  the  Congress. 


BED    RIVER    OF   THE    NORTH 


The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
pvirposes  on  Wild  Rice  River,  Minnesota,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
366,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $8,359,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Sheyenne  River,  North  Da- 
kota, Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 91-330,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20  - 
000,000. 

SOtTRIS    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  Burlington  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Souris  River,  North  Dakota, 
for  flood  protection  and  other  purposes,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
91-321,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $29,240,000. 

TTPPER    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered  — , 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,263,000. 

ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Deep  Fork  River  in  the  vi- 
cinlty  of  Arcadia,  Oklahoma,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers In  House  Document  Numbered  91- 
299,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $24,900,000. 

ARK.\NSAS-RED    RTVEB   BASIN 

The  project  for  water  quality  control  in 
the  Arkansas-Red  River  Basin,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas,  designated  as  part  I,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  is 
hereby  modified  to  Include  part  II  of  such 
project,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  Senate  Document  Numbered  — ,  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  authorized  for  part  I 
shall  be  utilized  for  initiation  and  partial 
accomplishment  of  parts  I  and  II. 

SABINE    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Sabine  River  Basin,  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  — .  except  that 
not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  is  authorized  for 
initiation  and  partial  accomplishment  cf  the 
project. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY    COASTAL  STREAMS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Atas- 
cadero  Creek  and  its  tributaries  at  Goleta, 
California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  91-392,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$13,830,000. 

SAN    JOAQUIN    RrVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  Merced  County  Streams, 
California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  — ,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $37,- 
260.000. 

SACREMENTO   RfVER   BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  California, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
— ,  except  that  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  Is 
authorized  for  initiation  and  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  project. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF   PUERTO    RICO 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  for  Portugues  Dam  and  Reservc^r. 
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Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized  substanti- 
ally in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 

Numbered   ,    at   an   estimated    cost    of 

$11,110,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  for  Cerrillos  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Puerto  Rico,  Is  hereby  authorized  substanti- 
ally in  accordance  vtrith  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 

Niunbered    ,    at    an    estimated    cost    of 

$16,351,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  for  channel  improvement  at  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized  substanti- 
ally In  accordance  with  the  reoommendatlons 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 

Numbered    ,    at    an   estimated    cost   of 

$14,295,000. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  plan  for  flood  protection 
In  the  Big  Sandy  River  Basin,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia,  included  In  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act,  approved  Jime  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1570), 
as  amended  and  modified,  is  hereby  further 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secrettiry  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  relocate  Levlsa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
at  PlkeviUe,  Kentucky,  and  to  construct  re- 
lated drainage  facilities.  In  connection  with 
the  city  of  PikevlUe's  model  city  program. 
Such  channel  relocation  shall  be  accomp- 
lished by  excavation  of  an  open  cut  to  con- 
nect the  points  of  the  horseshoe  bend  in 
Levlsa  Fork  at  Plkevllle,  and  the  open  cut 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to  such 
dimensions  and  grades  as  wiU  permit  reloca- 
tion of  the  river  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  on  the  left  descending  bank 
and  United  States  Highway  Numbered  23  on 
the  right  descending  bank  of  such  open  cut. 
Spoil  material  from  the  open  cut  shall  be 
utilized  for  fllled  areas  Included  In  the  model 
city  plan. 

(b)  The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  commenced  until  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  State 
Highway  Department  of  Kentucky,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  the  ApptJa- 
chlan  Regional  Commission,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  the  city  of  Plke- 
vllle, and  other  participating  agencies,  rela- 
tive to  the  flnanclal  responsibility  of  each 
participant  in  the  model  city  project;  and 
appropriate  non-Federal  interests  have  fur- 
nished the  coop)eration  required  by  section  3 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  June  22, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1570).  as  amended.  Financial 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
shall  be  based  upon  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  costs  among  the  participants,  but 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  and  participate  with 
concerned  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
In  preparing  the  general  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Western  United  States  authorized  by  the 
Colorade  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat. 
885). 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  appropriate  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities thereof,  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  drainage  basins  and  coastal  areas 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to 
submit  to  Congress  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  appropriate  participa- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Army  In 
carrying  out  such  plans.  Such  plans  that 
may  be  recommended  to  the  Congress  shall 
be  harmonious  components  of  overall  devel- 
opment plans  being  formulated  by  the  Com- 


monwealth and  shall  be  fully  coordinated 
with  all  interested  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 
sider plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  protection  against  floods,  wise 
use  of  flood  plain  lands,  improvement  of 
oavigaiiou  facilities,  regional  water  supply 
and  waste  management  systems,  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  the  enhancement  and 
control  of  water  quality,  enhancement  and 
conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  beach  ero- 
sion control,  and  other  measures  for  environ- 
mental enhancement. 

Sec  205.  Notwithstanding  the  first  proviso 
in  section  201  of  the  Acts  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purp)oses"  approved  June  30,  1948 
(62  Stat.  1171),  and  May  17,  1950  (64  Stat. 
63),  the  authorization  in  section  203  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1948,  and  section  204  of  the 
Act  of  May  17,  1950,  of  the  project  for  local 
protection  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minnesota, 
shall  expire  on  April  17,  1975,  unless  local 
interests  shall  before  such  date  furnish 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  the  required  local  cooperation 
in  such  project  will  be  furnished. 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  make 
such  other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  road  located  in  the  Wolf 
Creek  Park  area,  running  in  an  east-west 
direction  and  crossing  Wolf  Creek,  Harris 
Branch,  and  Strain  Branch  in  the  Navarro 
Mills  Reservoir,  Texas,  will  at  all  times  be 
above  elevation  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

Sec.  207.  Paragraph  (2)  under  the  heading 
"Lower  Mississippi  River  Basin"  in  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-789)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Cairo,  Illinois,". 

Sec  208.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  flrst  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  shores  of  publicly  owned  property.", 
approved  August  13,  1946  (33  U.S.C.  426e(b) ) , 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "except 
that",  by  striking  out  "and,  further,  that" 
and  inserting  "(2)"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  (3)  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  cost  of  a  project 
providing  hurricane  protection  may  be.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  not 
more  than  70  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
exclusive  of  land  costs". 

Sec.  209.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  objectives  of  enhancing  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  the  quality  of  the  total 
environment,  including  its  protection  and 
improvement,  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  national  economic 
development  are  the  objectives  to  be  Included 
In  water  resource  projects  prosecuted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  in  the  evaluation  of 
beneflts  and  costs  attributable  thereto. 

Sec.  210.  The  project  for  the  western  Ken- 
tucky tributaries  (Obion  Creek) ,  Kentucky, 
authorized  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  lower  Mississippi  Basin  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965,  is  hereby  modlfled  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  re- 
locate at  Federal  expense  all  transmission 
lines  (both  gas  and  electric)  In  western  Ken- 
tucky required  to  be  relocated  by  this  proj- 
ect or,  at  his  discretion,  reimburse  or  credit 
local  Interests  for  such  relocations  made  by 
them. 

Sec  211.  (a)  Section  3013  of  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "four  Assistant  Secretaries"  and  Insert- 


ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng :  "five  Assist- 
ant Secretaries",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  "One  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  shall  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Civil  Works.  He  shall  have  aa 
his  principal  duty  the  overall  supervision  of 
the  f  vmctlons  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
relating  to  programs  for  conservation  and 
development  of  the  national  water  resources 
Including  flood  control,  navigation,  shore 
protection,  and  related  purposes." 

(b)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(4)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(5)". 

Sec.  212.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized, in  the  Interests  of  flood  control  and 
related  purposes,  to  remove  logjams  In  the 
lower  Guadalup>e  River,  Texas.  Prior  to  the 
undertaking  of  the  work  authorized  by  this 
section,  appropriate  non-Federal  interests 
shall  agree  to  furnish  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  lands,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way  necessary  for  the  work,  to  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages  due 
to  the  work  and  to  perform  all  such  work 
hereafter. 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thorized to  resolve  the  seepage  and  drainage 
problem  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Nio- 
brara. Nebraska,  that  may  be  related  to  opvera- 
tlon  of  Gavins  Point  Dam  and  Lewis  and 
Clark  Lake  project.  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota, subject  to  a  determination  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  of  the  most  feas'ble  solu- 
tion thereto.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$7,800,000,  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  214.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  p)erform  dredging 
operations  In  the  Coal  River  Basin,  West 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
channel  capacities  In  the  Interest  of  flood 
control.  Such  operations  shall  be  performed 
on  an  interim  basis  pending  completion  of 
the  Kanawha  River  Ba£ln  comprehensive 
study  being  undertaken  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  Implementation  of  the 
pertinent  study  recommendations  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  Appropriate  non- 
Federal  public  interests  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  prior  to  InitlaUon 
of  dredging  operations,  agree  to  furnish  the 
necessary  lands,  dlsp>OEal  areas,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way.  and  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
dreging  operations. 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  water  and  related 
resotirces  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  to 
investigate  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  ESivlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  other  Interested  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  governments 
of  States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  the 
availability,  quality,  and  use  of  waters  within 
the  basin  with  a  view  toward  developing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development, 
conservation,  and  use  of  such  waters.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  have  the 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  this  section  for 
those  asptects  of  the  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  use  of  such  waters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  Its  jurisdiction. 

(b)  In  connection  with  such  Investigations 
and  studies  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  In  co- 
operation with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Aigency  and  all  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  make  such  studies  and  develop 
such  plans  as  deemed  necessary  for  the  oon- 
structlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities in  selected  regions  of  the  basin,  in- 
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cU  ding  augmentation  of  streamflows  by  re- 
lea  see  of  stored  waters. 

c)  Such  facilities  may  Include,  but  shall 
no ,  be  limited  to,  water  conveyance  systems; 
rej  lonal  waste  treatment.  Interceptor,  and 
ho  ding  facilities,  water  treatment  facilities; 
an  1  facilities  and  methods  for  recharging 
grc  und  water  reservoirs. 

id)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
thiough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  submit 
;he  Congress  the  plans  prepared  pursuant 
this  section,  which  shall  Include  all  rec- 
on;  mendatlons  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tecftion  Agency  with  resj>ect  to  matters  under 
Jurisdiction,  and  shall  Include  recom- 
for  authorization  and  appro- 
pribte  financial  participation  and  coopera- 
tio  I  by  the  States,  political  subdivisions 
th(  reof ,  and  other  local  Interests. 

e)    la  determining  the  need  for  storage 
regulation  of  streamflow  and  water  re- 
the    Secretary    of    the    Army,    acting 
thibugh  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  not  be 
lln|lted  by  the  provisions  of  section  3(b)   (1) 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
Act,  but  may  include  recommendations, 
4pproprlate,  which  are  consistent  with  sec- 
8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
Act,  and  other  like  project  purposes  of 
resources  projects. 

.  216.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
the  Klamath  River  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
Klamath,  California,  authorized  by  the 
FlcDd  Control  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1405),  Is 
heipby  modified  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
,  to  provide,  as  an  essential  part  of 
project,  bank  protection  works  extend- 
approximately  two  miles  downstream 
the  project  to  protect  the  north  bank 
the  river  from  erosion  due  to  Klamath 
er  flows.  Non-Federal  interests  shall  fur- 
1  lands  and  interests  tlierein  necessary 
the  works,  hold  and  save  the  United 
free  from  damages  due  to  the  works, 
and  operate  and  maintain  the  works  after 
cor  ipletlon. 

Sec.  217.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thc  rlzed  to  review  the  operation  of  projects 
the  construction  of  which  has  been  com- 
ple  ed  and  which  were  constructed  by  the 
Coips  of  Engineers  in  the  interest  of  navi- 
gat  on.  flood  control,  water  supply,  and  re- 
lati  d  purposes,  when  found  advisable  due 
to  :  ignificantly  changed  physical  or  economic 
conditions,  and  to  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gre  IS  with  recommendations  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  modifying  the  structures  or  their 
and  for  improving  the  quality  of 
environment  In  the  overall  public  in- 
ter*st. 

S  !x:.  218.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
her  jby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
vey i  for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes, 
inc  udlng  channel  and  major  drainage  Im- 
pro  i-ements.  and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  '  ,'lnd  or  tidal  effects,  to  be  made  under  the 
din  ction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  drain- 
age areas  of  the  United  States  and  Its  ter- 
rltc  rial  possessions,  which  Include  the  locali- 
ties specifically  named  in  this  section.  After 
the  regular  or  formal  reports  made  on  any 
sur  rey  authorized  by  this  section  are  sub- 
mit ted  to  Congress,  no  supplemental  or  ad- 
dit  onal  report  or  estimate  shall  be  made  un- 
less authorized  by  law  except  that  the  Sec- 
ret! ry  of  the  Army  may  cause  a  review  of 
anj  examination  or  survey  to  be  made  and 
a  r  (port  thereon  submitted  to  Congress.  If 
sue  1  review  is  required  by  the  national  de- 
fen  le  or  by  changed  physical  or  economic 
con  ditlons. 

C  reat  Swamp.  New  River  Basin,  South 
Car  olina. 

Stream.s    flowing    through    West    Brazoria 
Coi  nty   Drainage   District   Numbered    11    in 
Brasorla  County.  Texas. 
Vermilion  River.  Ohio. 
F  uron  River,  Ohio. 
E  lack  River,  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 
E  lack   Creek,   Clay  County.  Florida. 


operation, 
the 


Orand  Lake,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Coody  Creek,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  219  The  Claremont  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, New  Hampshire,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938  as 
a  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  for  the  Connec- 
ticut River  Basin.  Is  not  authorized  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  220  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  bank  revetment  works 
along  the  Ohio  River  at  Newburgh,  Indiana, 
to  protect  public  and  private  property  and 
facllltier.  threatened  by  erosion. 

Sec.  221.  In  addition  to  previous  author- 
izations, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,400,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  approved 
in  the  Act  of  June  28,  1938.  as  amended  and 
supplemented  by  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  222  (a<  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, or  by  a  non-Federal  Interest  where 
such  interest  will  be  reimbursed  for  such 
construction  under  the  provisions  of  section 
215  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  or  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  not  be 
commenced  until  each  non-Federal  interest 
has  entered  Into  a  written  agreement  with 
thef  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  furnish  Its  re- 
quired cooperation   for   the   project. 

(b)  A  non-Federal  interest  shall  be  legally 
constituted  public  body  with  full  authority 
and  capability  to  perform  the  terms  of  its 
agreement  and  to  pay  damages.  If  necessary, 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  perform. 

(c)  EJvery  agreement  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  enforcible  In  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  After  commencement  of  construction 
of  a  project,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
undertake  performance  of  those  items  of 
cooperation  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  project  for  Its  purposes,  if  he  has  first 
notified  the  non-Federal  interest  of  Its  fail- 
ure to  perform  the  terms  of  its  agreement 
and  has  given  such  interest  a  reasonable 
time  after  such  notification  to  so  perform. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  main- 
tain a  continuing  Inventory  of  agreements 
and  the  status  of  their  performance,  and 
shall  report  thereon  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
project  the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced before  January  1,  1972. 

Sec.  323.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
financing  the  relocation  of  the  existing  Plac- 
er County  Road  from  Auburn  to  Foresthlll, 
California,  as  part  of  the  construction  of 
the  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Au- 
burn-Folsom  South  Unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project,  California,  may  provide  for 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  two-lane  river 
level  bridge  across  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American  River  with  a  substructure  and  deck 
truss  capable  of  supporting  a  four-lane 
bridge. 

Sec.  224.  Section  204  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  authorizations  set  forth  under  the 
center  heading  "Columbia  rivfr  basin"  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  to  those  railroad  employees  suf- 
fering long  term  economic  Injury  through 
reduction  of  Income  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
location of  rail  transportation  facilities  due 
to  the  construction  of  Llbby  Dam,  Montana, 
such  sums  as  he  determines  equitable  to 
compensate  such  employees  for  such  Injxiry. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph,  not  to  exceed 
$900,000." 


Sec  225.  That  the  plan  for  fiood  protection 
In  the  Big  Sandy  River  Basin,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia  included  In  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1570) ,  as  amended  and  modified  is 
hereby  further  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide  the  towns  of 
Williamson  and  Matewan,  West  Virginia, 
with  comprehensive  flood  protection  by  a 
combination  of  local  flood  protection  works 
and  residential  flood  proofing  and  to  initi- 
ate advanced  engineering  design  and  con- 
struction thereof  as  described  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Report  on  Tug  Fork,  July 
1970,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
except  that  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  until  such  modification 
Is  approved  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  the  President. 

Sec  226.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Flood  Control  Act  of  1970". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Th?  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  today,  H.R.  19877,  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970,  represents  a  solid  program  which 
was  developed  by  careful  and  compre- 
hensive study  and  consideration  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  would  like  to  commend  espe- 
cially, the  tireless  efforts  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  and  of  the  able 
subcommittee  chairman  who  did  so  much 
to  put  this  excellent  package  together, 
the  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
nik). 

They  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, the  outstanding  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  legislative  proposal 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  Subcommittees 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Con- 
trol heard  testimony  on  many  naviga- 
tion, beach  erosion  and  flood  control 
projects.  We  carefully  analyzed  and  ex- 
amined all  projects  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  subject  matter 
of  numerous  legislative  propKJsals. 

Title  I.  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1970  included  authorization  for  naviga- 
tion projects  and  one  beach  erosion  con- 
trol project,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $184,741,000  and  includes  work  in  13 
States. 

Title  n  calls  for  development  of  some 
19  projects  in  a  dozen  States.  The  au- 
thorized work  would  amount  to  $400,- 
000,000. 

Environmental  statements  for  all  proj- 
ects in  this  bill  have  been  submitted  by 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
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This  is  authorizing  legislation.  This  bill 
does  not  appropriate  a  penny  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  at  this  time.  Passage  of  the 
bill  will  not  affect  the  present  fiscal  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  However,  pas- 
sage will  place  the  Nation  in  a  position 
to  develop  these  projects  as  rapidly  as 
the  economic  and  fiscal  situation  of  the 
Nation  allows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
projects  authorized  in  this  bill,  we  con- 
sidered recommendations  for  a  number 
of  small  projects  each  having  an  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  less  than  $10,- 
000,000. 

Section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  permits  the  congressional  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  to  approve  proj- 
ects under  $10,000,000  by  resolution.  Our 
committee  presently  has  under  active 
consideration,  a  number  of  fiood  control, 
navigation,  and  beach  erosion  projects 
which  qualify  for  authorization  under 
section  201. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  one  specific  project  lo- 
cated in  my  own  congressional  district; 
that  is,  the  Cottonwood  Creek  project 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  reasons  are  respectfully  submitted 
here  for  consideration: 

Early  this  year,  northern  California 
experienced  another  major  flood  disaster 
during  which  the  damage  mounted  into 
the  millions  of  dollars.  The  floodwaters 
had  hardly  subsided  when  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  authorized  an 
on-the-spot  inspection  and  seminar  on 
the  situation.  A  detailed  report  on  our 
findings  was  filed  with  the  committee. 

One  of  the  main  contributing  factors 
to  flooding  all  along  the  Sacramento 
River  was  the  heavy  runoff  on  Cotton- 
wood Creek,  the  major  uncontrolled 
tributary  to  the  Sacramento  River.  This, 
plus  maximum  flood  control  releases 
from  the  Lake  Shasta  Reservoir  behind 
which  an  exceptionally  heavy  runoff 
was  being  experienced,  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial damage  including  the  inunda- 
tion of  virtually  all  of  the  town  of  Te- 
hama. Had  the  Cottonwood  project  been 
completed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
all  this  damage  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  alltime  record  flow  of  floodwaters 
in  Cottonwood  Creek  is  60,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  This  year  the  maximum  hit 
58,500  feet  per  second.  I  might  interject 
here  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projec- 
tions show  a  10-year  flood  crest  of  50.000 
second  feet,  but  we  have  experienced  this 
twice  in  the  past  6  years — 60,000  second 
feet  in  December  1964,  and  58,500  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

Safe  channel  flows  are  In  the  order  of 
15,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

You  can  see  how  the  Coitds  of  Engi- 
neers can  estimate  easily  that  comple- 
tion of  the  Cottonwood  project  would  re- 
sult in  annual  flood  damage  savings  of 
$3,417,000. 

With  a  total  estimated  construction 
cost  of  $174,000,000  the  flood  control  and 
other  benefits  which  would  accrue  from 
completion  of  this  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ect would  result  in  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
1.3  to  1,  even  at  the  higher  interest  rate.s 
now  in  force. 

In  addition  to  flood  control,  the  bene- 
fits in  the  proposed  project  would  include 


increased  municipal,  domestic,  and  irri- 
gation water  supply,  increased  recreation 
opportunity  in  an  area  to  which  the  mil- 
lions Uvlng  in  the  Metropolitan  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  often  turn  for  their 
moments  in  nature's  outdoors,  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  area  de- 
velopment in  a  region  now  suffering  from 
one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
in  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  small  wonder  that  we  have  vir- 
tually imanimous  support  for  the  project 
from  State  and  local  government,  from 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boosters 
groups,  from  farm  organizations  and 
from  conservation  groups,  including  the 
Sierra  Club. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  feasibility 
study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  con- 
tinuous coordination  has  been  main- 
tained with  all  of  these  agencies  and 
organizations. 

This  was  accomplished  through  a  Cali- 
fornia State-Federal  interagency  group 
comprised  of  the  State  of  California's 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  addition,  close  coordina- 
tion was  maintained  with  conservation 
and  other  citizen  groups. 

After  the  proposed  plan  of  improve- 
ment was  completed,  the  views  of  all  in- 
terested Federal  and  non-Federal  agen- 
cies were  obtained  through  individual 
conferences  and  through  a  formal  hear- 
ing held  July  7.  1970.  in  Cottonwood. 
Calif. 

No  objection  has  been  raised  to  the 
project  by  any  Federal  agency — their 
comments  have  been  indicative  of  the 
need  for  this  development.  The  State  of 
California  has  submitted  testimony  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works  urg- 
ing its  approval,  and  the  county  boards 
of  supervisors  in  Shasta  and  Tehama 
Counties  have  urged  its  construction. 

In  summary,  we  have  a  fine  project, 
consisting  of  two  earthfill  dams,  one  at 
Dutch  Gulch,  standing  268  feet  high  with 
a  crest  of  21,810  feet  and  storing  1,100,- 

000  acre-feet  of  water,  and  one  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Cottonwood  Creek  stand- 
ing 238  feet  high  vnth  a  crest  of  29,340 
feet,  storing  about  900,000  acre-feet  of 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio  and  general  support  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  the  people  of  the  region,  I  believe  we 
have,  in  H.R.  19877,  the  inclusion  of  a 
project  most  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
do,  therefore,  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues  of  the  omnibus 
bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  in  recognition  of  the 
duties  of  the  Government  to  consider 
the  plight  of  its  citizens,  who,  by  virtue 
of  natural  phenomenon,  or  by  virtue  of 
their  location,  need  Federal  action  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  property 
from  harm.  This  bill  presents  some  30 
project  reports  for  flood  control  and 
rivers  and  harbors  projects  located  in 
21  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  covers  all 
types  of  works  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  within  the  province  of 


the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  provides  for 
one  comprehensive  river  basin  plan  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Congress  and 
expands  this  plan  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  of  the  GAO  and  the  committee 
to  consider  aspects  of  the  environment 
and  means  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment while  accommodating  the  needs  of 
our  citizens.  The  total  authoiization  for 
projects  included  in  this  bill  is  $584,- 
793,000. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  before  us.  the 
committee  has  heard  testimony  concern- 
ing a  number  of  projects  each  having 
an  estimated  Federal  cost  of  less  than 
$10  million.  Those  projects  that  quali- 
fied for  authorization  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965  are  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  ac- 
tion under  the  authority  of  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
permits  congressional  conamittees  on 
Public  Works  to  approve  projects  under 
$10  million  by  resolution.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  action  will  be  taken  on 
201  projects  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  Congress. 

There  is  one  portion  of  this  bill  with 
which  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  do  not  find  themselves  in 
agreement;  that  is,  section  224.  That  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  pay  to  railway  employees  such 
sums  as  he  determines  equitable  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  economic  injury 
in  the  form  of  reduced  income  which  re- 
sulted from  the  relocation  of  rail  trans- 
portation facilities  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Libby  Dam,  Mont.  A  matter  of 
this  nature  and  potential  magnitude  re- 
quires indepth  hearings  and  evaluation 
before  the  committee  takes  action.  No  one 
can  fail  to  sympathize  with  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  suffers  with  di- 
rect or  indirect  economic  injury  as  the 
result  of  a  Federal  project.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  followed  by  the  amendment 
to  the  Flood  Control  Act  is  one  that  can 
prove  to  be  extremely  burdensome  finan- 
cially. If  carried  to  its  extreme,  it  would 
require  that  in  case  any  highway  that  is 
built,  and,  incidentally,  shortens  a  route 
so  that  a  truckdriver  would  be  entitled  to 
less  pay  for  the  same  service,  would  be 
the  basis  for  additional  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government  because  of  that 
shortening. 

Similarly,  seamen  could  have  a  claim 
against  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  that  they  would  receive 
after  a  canal  is  built  compared  to  that 
which  they  would  have  earned  before  a 
canal  is  built.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  those  citizens  who  might  have  to 
drive  a  greater  distance  to  work  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Federal  project  could  then  feel 
that  they  had  the  right  to  claim  the  dif- 
ference in  mileage  costs.  The  Federal 
(jovernment  would  have  an  endless  se- 
ries of  problems  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
compensate  every  conceivable  applicant 
who  might  construe  this  language  to 
mean  that  by  setting  a  precedent  wher- 
ever there  is  a  relocation  of  rail  lines, 
highways,  or  waterways,  that  they  are 
eligible  for  some  compensation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  believe,  that  this 
is  too  far  reaching,  and  therefore,  we 
oppose  It 
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addition  to  legislation  dealing  di- 
recJy  with  projects  or  to  monetary  au- 
thcpzations,  this  bill  and  report  contain 
references    to    factors    which 
committee  feels  require  attention, 
these  are  the    needs  for  recodi- 
fication of  the  general  and  permanent 
relating  to  civil  works  projects  of 
Corps  of   Engineers.   In   the  River 
Harbor  Act  of  1965,  we  directed  the 
of  Army  to   transmit  a  sug- 
draft  of  this  revision  on  codifica- 
We  have  urged  the  Secretary  to 
with  this  EWJtion,  already  over- 
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have  also  urged  for  action  upon 
206  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Act  of  1965  to  prepare  a 
report  for  water  resources 
In  Appalachia.  The  corn- 
attaches  great  importance  to  this 
and  emphasizes  here  the  need  for 
report.  In  addition  to  serving  the 
requirements  of  the  Appa- 
region,  we  believe  this  type  of 
will  help  other  regions  of  the 
that  are  in  the  process  of  advancing 
economic  and  basin  water  and 
resource  development  programs, 
order  to  make  some  legislation  his- 
regarding  section  216  of  the  bill, 
committee  desires  to  relate  by  their 
and  inclusion  of  this  section, 
a  state  of  emergency  exists  and, 
,  asks  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
,'e  forward  programing  the  neces- 
funds  for  the   completion  of  the 
ect  as  described  in  the  committee  re- 
under  section  216. 
evaluation  of  the  projects  by  the 
we  attempted  to  scrutinize 
carefully  and  in  many  instances 
authorized  a  portion  of  the  entire 
■ ,  thereby  permitting  the  commit- 
X)  maintain  continuing  surveillance 
review  over  the  ongoing  projects, 
serves  two  purposes:  First  to  hold 
total  authorization  to  a  lower  more 
and  reasonable  level:  and.  sec- 
it  serves  notice  to  all  concerned  that 
ntend  to  retain  the  close  oversight 
scrutinizing    responsibilities    dele- 
to  our  committee  by  the  Congress, 
jelieve  this  is  in  keeping  with  sound 
policy   in   addition   to  legislative 
requirements, 
jrge  the  Members  to  review  the  in- 
committee   report  that  contains 
specifics  of  our  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Flood  Control  Acts  of   1970,  H.R. 
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closing,  I  would  say  that  within  the 
of  the  bill  and  report,  there  are 
varlfcus  items  of  interest   to  Members 
concerning   cost   sharing   arrangements 
matters  of  similar  interest  and  fur- 
urge   the  adoption  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  recommendation. 
Jfessrs.     LANGEN,     MICHEL,     and 
of  California  (at  the  request  of 
Don    H.    Clausen)    were    granted 
mission  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
Joint  in  the  Record.) 
.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  this 
afternoon  in  support  of  the  bill  currently 
considered.  H.R.  19877,  the  River 
Harbor  and  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
Contained  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
are  two  authorizations  of  two  flood 
projects  that  are  of  great  con- 
to  the  residents  of  northwestern 
Mii^esota,  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
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Wild  Rice  River  near  Twin  Valley,  Mirm., 
and  the  reauthorization  of  a  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn. 

I  have  personally  toured  the  Wild  Rice 
River  area  on  a  number  of  occasions  and 
can  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  serious 
flood  problem  which  has  plagued  Nor- 
man and  Mahnomen  Counties  for  many 
years.  Average  annual  flood  damage  in 
the  Wild  Rice  and  Marsh  River  Basins 
alone  comes  to  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars; and  average  annual  crop  damages 
along  the  Red  River  of  the  North  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wild  Rice  River  to  the 
Canadian  border  are  estimated  at  about 
$1  '/a  million,  with  urban  damages  to  the 
city  of  Grand  Forks  at  about  $700,000.  If 
one  considers  these  secondary  damages 
which  could  be  averted  by  such  a  flood 
control  project  together  with  the  direct 
flood  damages,  the  urgency  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  project  becomes  evident. 
Due  to  the  cost-price  squeeze  which  is 
all  but  driving  out  oui-  efficient  American 
farmers,  many  farmers  could  not  survive 
another  flood  such  as  was  suffered  by 
this  same  area  in  1969. 

The  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Wild 
Rice  River  near  Twin  Valley,  Minn , 
would  alleviate  most  of  these  problems 
and  present  additional  advantages  to  the 
whole  area.  The  reservoir  created  by  this 
dam  would  provide  a  much-needed  body 
of  water  for  Ashing,  recreation  and  a 
natural  habitat  for  water  fowl. 

Since  the  disastrous  flood  of  1909 
there  have  been  at  least  16  floods  on  the 
Wild  Rice  of  Marsh  Rivers  and  there 
have  been  four  floods  in  the  last  6  years. 
At  this  rate  of  flooding  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  local  residents  do  not  even  have 
time  to  recover  from  a  prior  flood  before 
they  are  beset  by  another  flood.  The 
fanners  and  residents  of  these  commu- 
nities have  tried  to  protect  themselves 
from  these  onslaughts  of  nature  as  best 
they  can.  However,  they  are  lacking  th" 
funds  and  expertise  required  to  accom- 
plish such  a  goal.  This  function  Is  one 
for  which  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  equipped  and  trained,  and  this 
area  should  not  be  made  to  suflfer  an- 
other catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  toured  the 
flood  prone  areas  of  East  Grand  Forks 
Minn.,  and  ran  testify  to  the  urgent  need 
for  the  propo.sed  extension  of  time  for 
local  Interests  to  furnish  the  required 
assurances  of  local  cooperation  with 
the  project  that  was  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  approved  June  30 
1948  and  May  17, 1950. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  their  very  kind  consideration 
and  inclusion  of  these  worthy  projects 
In  the  biU  now  before  us. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  par- 
ticular Interest  in  this  omnibus  bill  is 
section  109,  which  would  increase  au- 
thorization for  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  now 
that  it  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

First  of  all,  let  me  discuss  the  history 
of  the  canal.  The  canal  first  was  sug- 
gested as  far  back  as  1843,  while  the 
Erie  Canal  still  carried  a  large  share  of 
eastern  freight.  It  was  proposed  to  link 


the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  with 
a  waterway  from  approximately  Rock 
Island  to  near  Bureau.  A  right-of-way 
was  actually  surveyed  at  this  time. 

Like  many  expensive  projects,  the 
idea  languished  for  many  years.  The 
Nation  became  embroiled  in  civil  war 
and  it  was  not  until  the  1880's  that  the 
idea  was  revived.  This  time  it  had  vigor- 
ous support,  but  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties. 

For  one  thing,  some  major  engineering 
problems  were  discovered.  Then  it  was 
found  that  a  part  of  the  right-of-way 
was  owned  by  railroad  interests  who  were 
opposed  to  the  canal.  Finally,  these  prob- 
lems were  overcome,  the  plans  were  ap- 
proved and  work  was  started. 

Then  war  with  Spain  broke  out.  Plans 
were  reviewed,  and  things  were  done 
from  which  the  canal  still  suffers  today. 
Width  of  the  canal  weis  reduced  by  two- 
thirds.  Length  of  the  docks  were  cut  by 
half. 

By  1907,  all  the  obstacles  seemed  to  be 
overcome.  The  canal  went  into  opera- 
tion; large  quantities  of  freight  moved 
across  the  State.  There  was  a  big  saving 
of  miles  compared  with  the  long  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Illinois 
to  cover  a  distance  of  about  90  airline 
miles. 

The  canal  did  a  tliriving  passenger 
business,  too.  In  1  year,  some  12,000  per- 
sons paid  to  ride  the  barges — either  the 
full  distance,  or  on  short  Journeys  be- 
tween towns,  along  the  way. 

These  first  barges  were  horsedrawn. 
Old  timers  along  the  canal  can  remem- 
ber towpaths  along  the  banks,  where  pa- 
tient animals  had  hauled  the  heavy 
barges  from  lock  to  lock.  At  first,  there 
were  no  tugs  designed  for  the  canal's 
dimensions.  These  came  later. 

Penny-pinching  finally  took  its  toll.  It 
was  found  that  the  short  locks  and  other 
inconveniences  cut  down  the  number  of 
barges.  The  canal  was  not  practical  for 
bigger  barges  which  could  originate  at 
points  along  the  two  rivers  and  take  the 
short  cut. 

Traffic  declined,  and  by  1951  it  was 
abandoned  as  a  commercial  route.  It  was 
used  only  by  fishermen,  canoeists,  and 
others  seeking  recreation.  Demands  that 
It  be  preserved  have  never  ended. 

My  interest  in  this  project  goes  back 
to  the  year  1957  when  I  introduced  the 
first  measure  calling  for  the  transfer  of 
the  canal  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  it  was  quite 
obvious  then  that  It  was  a  "white  ele- 
phant" to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  My 
bill  was  aproved  and  provided  for  the 
authorization  of  $2  million  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  rehabilitate  the  locks 
and  make  such  other  repairs  and  modi- 
fications as  the  State  requested. 

We  ran  into  a  snag  with  a  change  in 
the  State  administration  in  1960  in  that 
Governor  Kemer  expressed  concern  that 
the  State  would  be  assuming  some  tort 
liability  if  the  State  were  to  accept  the 
canal  and  thus  he  and  his  subordinates 
set  a  round  figxire  of  $10  million  In  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  as  a  precondition  for 
the  State  to  accept  control  of  the  canal. 
The  higher  figure  was  principally  for  the 
repair  and  construction  of  railroad  and 
highway  bridges  crossing  the  canal. 

Subsequently,  we  tried  our  best  to  in- 
terest the  Department  of  Interior  to  con- 
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sider  the  area  as  a  national  park  in  view 
of  the  significant  Federal  contribution 
that  would  have  to  be  made  to  clean  it 
up.  These  efforts  were  to  no  avail  and 
we  then  asked  the  Illinois-Mississippi 
Canal  Commission  to  try  and  work  out 
an  agreement  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  get  the  cost  down  to  a  more 
reasonable  figure. 

After  the  change  in  the  State  admin- 
istration resulting  from  the  1968  election 
these  negotiations  were  intensified,  led 
by  the  then  director  of  the  department 
of  conservation,  Mr.  William  L.  Ruther- 
ford. Their  discussions  resulted  in  an 
agreement  that  this  necessary  repair  and 
modification  work  could  be  accomplished 
with  an  amount  of  $6,528,000,  the  figure 
Included  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
here  today.  Actually.  $800,000  of  this 
amoimt  has  already  been  authorized  in 
Public  Law  87-874,  so  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  here  is  a  sum  of  $5,728,000. 
the  amount  called  for  in  H.R.  14088. 
which  I  along  with  15  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation,  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware  of 
the  great  need  for  recreational  areas  and 
with  our  ever-expanding  population  this 
need  can  only  become  more  critical  in 
the  years  ahead.  If  these  funds  are  made 
available,  it  would  provide  the  basis  for 
eventual  development  of  this  canal  into 
a  recreational  park  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  central  and 
western  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  many 
visitors  who  will  have  access  to  the  park, 
since  it  will  be  adjacent  to  the  new  In- 
terstate 80  route,  which  traverses  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  department  of  conservation  has 
some  exciting  plans  for  this  area,  the 
most  notable  of  which  consists  of  nego- 
tiation for  the  acquisition  of  an  Amish 
village  at  the  intersection  of  Interstate 
80,  Illinois  88,  and  the  Ulinois-Mississlppi 
Canal.  Land  acquisition  Is  being  pressed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  advisory 
board  of  the  department  of  conservation 
has  asked  Governor  Ogilvie  to  release  $1 
million  to  speed  up  this  necessary  land 
acquisition. 

In  fact,  the  State  of  Illinois  intends  to 
spend  $25  to  $30  million  over  the  next 
10  years  to  develop  the  entire  area  as  a 
State  park. 

This  area  is  ideal  for  aU  types  of  re- 
creation, and  is  capable  of  serving  some 
8  million  people.  Recently  residents  in 
the  immediate  canal  area  who  are  vitally 
concerned  with  its  restoration,  conducted 
a  cleanup  operation  of  their  own.  An 
estimated  31  tons  of  trash  was  removed 
from  the  canal  by  some  3,000  concerned 
citizens  representing  such  groups  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  camping  and  hiking  grouj>s, 
environmental  action  groups,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  members,  chambers  of 
commerce,  high  school  classes,  members 
of  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen  Clubs  and 
Better  Fishing  Association.  This  is  just 
one  more  example  of  how  vitally  inter- 
ested the  people  of  Illinois  are  in  the  res- 
toration and  maintenance  of  the  canal 
and  I  tun  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  recommend  authorization  of 
these  fimds. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 
Con ABLE) . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
19877.  the  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970,  is  a  result  of  tire- 
less effort  of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  leadership  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  and 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones),  and  the  splendid 
cooperation  given  by  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  .  and  participation  of 
members  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  heard  testimony  on 
many  navigation  and  beach  erosion  proj- 
ects. We  carefully  analyzed  and  ex- 
amined all  the  projects  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  subject  matter  of  numerous  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Title  I,  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1970  includes  authorization  for  10  navi- 
gation projects  and  one  beach  erosion 
control  project,  at  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  8184,741,000.  and  includes 
work  in  13  States. 

Environmental  statements  for  all  proj- 
ects in  this  bill  have  been  submitted  to 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  does 
not  appropriate  1  cent  of  taxpayers' 
money  at  this  time.  Therefore,  passage 
of  the  bill  will  not  affect  the  present  fiscal 
situation  of  the  United  States.  However, 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  those  proj- 
ects which  are  needed  for  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation  will  be  in  a  ready  position 
to  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  situation  of  the  Nation 
allows. 

There  are  certain  provisions  in  H.R. 
19877  which  I  would  specifically  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as 
being  worthy  of  special  note. 

Section  107,  which  I  am  pleased  to  have 
authored,  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
study  included  in  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1965  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  conduct  a  survey 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
extending  the  navigation  season,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  report  en- 
titled "Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway-Navigation  Season  Extension." 
Preliminary  Investigations  conclude  that 
practical  measures  are  available  for  de- 
icing  waterways  and  lock  structures,  but 
that  solutions  to  the  icing  problem  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
are  complex,  and  additional  studies  are 
necessary. 

The  section  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  in  cooperation  with 
interested  Federal  agencies — primarily 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration— and  non-Federal  public 
and  private  interests  to  undertake  an 
action  program  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability of  extending  the  navigation 
season.  This  program  will  complement 


the  survey  by  serving  as  a  means  of  test- 
ing and  developing  various  methods 
which  may  be  recommended  and  also  by 
encouraging  the  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  these  methods  and 
shipping  interests. 

The  program  will  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  ship  voyages  extending 
beyond  the  normal  navigation  season; 
obsen'ation  and  surveillance  of  Ice  con- 
ditions and  ice  forces;  environmental 
and  ecological  investigations;  collection 
of  technical  data  related  to  improved 
vessel  design;  ice  control  facilities  and 
aids  to  navigation;  physical  model  stud- 
ies; and  coordination  of  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  to 
shippers  on  weather  ice  conditions. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  section  author- 
izes a  study  of  ways  and  means  to  provide 
reasonable  insurance  rates  for  shippers 
and  vessels  engaged  in  waterborne  com- 
merce on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  beyond  the  present  navi- 
gation season.  One  of  the  deterrents  to 
winter  navigation  Is  the  higher  insurance 
rates  for  this  season,  and  the  provision 
of  reasonable  rates  is  a  necessary  part  of 
any  program  for  extending  the  naviga- 
tion season. 

Section  108  is  a  most  important  pro- 
vision which  we  hope  has  nationwide 
significance — it  is  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  one  of  the  four  dirtiest 
rivers  in  the  United  States — a  river  so 
dirty  that  it  has  on  several  occasions 
caught  fire.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  establish,  on  a  test-case  basis,  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical  and 
engineering  improvements  working  in 
conjunction  with  other  Federal  and 
State  treatment  programs,  to  Improve 
the  total  quality  of  a  river — both  its  ap- 
pearance and  its  quality — so  that  It  may 
assume,  through  recreational,  environ- 
mental, wildlife,  and  water  quality  val- 
ues, a  functional  and  viable  role  in  the 
area  it  serves.  

Section  HI  provides  for  a  program  of 
construction  of  contained  spoil  disposal 
facilities  in  the  Great  Lakes  in  order  to 
eliminate  pollution  associated  with  open 
water  disposal  of  contaminated  dreged 
spoil.  The  section  is  similar  in  import  to 
a  proposal  submitted  earlier  this  year  by 
the  administration.  It  varies  from  the 
administration  proposal  mainly  in  the 
area  of  cost  sharing,  by  providing  for 
waiver  of  the  required  local  cooperation 
where  the  Administrator  of  the  E^nviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  finds  that  the 
local  interests  are  participating  in  an 
approved  plan  for  the  construction, 
modification,  expansion,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities  and 
are  making  progress  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator. 

The  section  provides  that.  In  any  case 
where  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  determines 
that  dreged  spoil  from  an  area  within  sm 
authorized  Federal  navigation  project  is 
significantly  polluted,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  thereafter  determines  that 
dredged  spoil  disposal  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  the  disposition  of  such  spoil,  then 
open  water  disposal  of  such  dredged  spoil 
shall  be  discontinued.  No  determinations 
as  to  significant  pollution  and  availabil- 
ity of  disposal  areas  are  to  be  made  ex- 
cept after  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  affected  States. 
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Trie   section    further    authorizes    the 

of  the  Army,  acting  through 

Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  ccn- 

taiijed  spoil  disposal  facilities,  subject  to 

ons  of  non-Federal  cooperation, 

^n  as  practicable.  The  priority  of 

of    the    various    facilities 

would  be  determined  after  considering 

views  and  recommendations  of  the 

linistrator    of    the    Environmental 

Protection  Agency. 

;  point  we  would  note  is  that  we 
nize  that  in  certain  cases  the  dis- 
of  particularly  hazardous  spoil  by 
ope*  waters  dumping  would  be  so  con- 
trar  ^  to  the  public  interest  that  it  should 
and  will  not  be  permitted  at  all,  not- 
itl  standing  the  fact  that  alternative 
dispJDsal  areas  are  not  available. 

19877.  is  another  forward  move  in 
lextension  of  the  Federal  river  and 
harbor  program  which  has  produced  the 
system  of  navigable  harbors  and 
atirways  possessed  by  any  nation.  Since 
ss  initiated  the  program  in  1824, 
coniiderable  sums  of  money  have  been 
appropriated  for  improving  and  main- 
the   Nation's   navigable   water- 
These  improved  waterways  carry 
tonnage  of  foreign  and  interstate 
comfnerce  and  have  made  possible  free, 
and  unobstructed  interstate  com- 
merte,  and  have  more  than  justified  the 
Federal  expenditure. 

.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  projects 
bill,  the  Committee  heard  testi- 
with  respect  to  report  recommen- 
dations for  a  number  of  projects  each 
g  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of  less 
SIO.OOO.OOO.  These  projects  qualify 
iutliorization  under  the  provisions  of 
section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
which   permits   the  Congressional 
on  Public  Works  to  approve 
projects  under  $10,000,000  by  resolution, 
committee  presently  has  under  ac- 
;onsideration  a  number  of  flood  con- 
navigation  and  beach  erosion  proj- 
which  qualify  for  authorization  un- 
iection  201. 

following  tables  summarize  tHe 
nimljer  of  projects  contained  in  the  bill, 
toge  her  with  the  estimated  Federal  cost: 
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gation  projects 

erosion  control  projects 


10      J184,501.000 
1  240.  OCO 


otsl,  litlel 

Title  II   Flood  control  end  multiple 
purpose  projects 


U 
19 


184,741.000 
400. 052  000 


Irand  total. 


30       584,  793.  000 


List  Of  projects  by  States 

Estimated 
project  Federal  cost 

None 

None 

None 

Arkaisas:  Navigation:  Ouachita 
Black  Rivers  (also  Loul- 
i)    $13,500,000 


Calif  )rnla:  Flood  control: 

(roleta   and  vicinity,  Atas- 

cadero    Creek   13,830,000 

*erced  County  Streams-..     37.260.000 
(  ottonwood  Creek  (channel 

Improvement     and     two 

reeervolrs)    40,000,000 


Total,    California 91,090.000 


Colorado    None 

Connecticut    None 

Delaware    None 

Florida: 

Navigation : 
Port  Sutton,  Tampa  Har- 
bor   Maintenance 

Tampa  Harbor   40,000,000 

Beach  erosion  control:  Lido 
Key    240.000 


Total,  Florida ._     40,  240,  000 


Georgia  ^ None 

Hawaii    None 

Idaho    None 

Illinois   None 

Indiana    None 

Iowa:  Flood  control:  Mississip- 
pi River  at  Davenport  (local 
protection  and  reservoir) 12,263,000 


Kansas :  Flood  control : 

Blue  River,  vicinity  of 
Kansas  City  (channel 
Improvement  and  four 
reservoirs).  (See  Mis- 
souri.) 

Arkansas-Red  River  Basin, 
water  quality  control. 
(See  Oklahoma.) 


Total,  Kansas- 
Kentucky   


Nona 
None 


Louisiana: 
Navigation :     Ouachita    and 
Black     Rivers.     (See     Ar- 
kansas.) 
Flood  control : 

Eastern  Rapides  and 
South-Central   Avoyelles 

Parishes    (15,333,000) 

Sabine  River  Basin  (local 
protection.  3  reservoirs, 
and  navigation  chan- 
nel). (See  Texas.) 

Total,  Louisiana (16,  333.  000) 

Maine  None 

Maryland:  Navigation:  Balti- 
more Harbor  (also  Vir- 
ginia)         40,000,000 

Massachusetts:         Navigation: 

Pleasant  Bay 10,221.000 

Michigan:  Flood  Control:  Red 
Run  Drain  and  Lower  Clin- 
ton River  (channel  improve- 
ment)     40,000,000 

Minnesota:  Flood  control:  Wild 
Rice  River,  Twin  Valley 
Reservoir 8,  359,  000 

Mississippi None 

Missouri:  Flood  control:  Blue 
River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  City 
(channel  improvement  and  4 
reservoirs)    (also  Kansas)...     40,000,000 

Montana None 

Nebraska :  Navigation :  Mis- 
souri River  (also  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota) 35, 981, 000 

Nevada  None 

New  Hampshire None 

New  Jersey None 

New  Mexico None 

New  York:  Flood  control:  El- 
licott  Creek,  Sandrldge  Res- 
ervoir       19,070,000 

North  Carolina:  Navigation: 

Manteo   (ShalloWbag)    Bay..     10,769,000 

Atlantic  Intracoastal  Water- 
way Bridges  (also  Vir- 
ginia)     11,220.000 


Total,  North  Carolina...     21, 969, 000 


North  Dakota : 

Navigation :     Missouri    River. 

(See  Nebraska.) 
Flood  control : 

Missouri  River,  Oahe  Reser- 
voir   

Caieyenne    River,    Kindred 

Reservoir 

Sourls     River,     Burlington 
Reservoir 

Total,  North  Dakota 

Ohio:  Flood  control:  Mill  Creek 

(channel  improvement) 

Oklahoma:  Flood  control: 
Deep  Fork  River,  Arcadia  Res- 
ervoir   

Arkansas-Red     River     Basin, 
water  quality  control   (also 
Texas  and  Kansas). 
Oregon:  Navigation:  Coos  Bay.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode     Island ^IV.V 

South  Carolina ..V.V, 

South  Dakota:  Navigation:  Mis- 
souri River  (see  Nebraska) 

Tennessee " 

Texas : 

Navigation:  Freeport  Harbor 
Flood  control: 

Arkansas-Red  River  Basin, 
water  quality  control. 
(See  Oklahoma.) 
Sabine  River  Basin  (chan- 
nel improvement.  3  res- 
ervoirs, and  navigation 
channel)  (also Louisiana) 

Total.  Texas 

Utah __ 

Vermont "'' 

VlrgliUa:  Navigation^ 
Baltimore  Harbor.  (See  Marv- 
land.) 
Atlantic      Intracostal      Water- 
way     Bridges.       (See      North 
Carolina. ) 

Total.  Virginia 

Washington    

West  Virginia IIIIIIIIIIII 

Wisconsin    21 

Wyoming   

Puerto  Rico:  Flood  Control' 
Portugues    River,    Portugues 

Reservoir    

Cerrlllos  River,  Cerrillos  Res- 
ervoir   

Ponce,  channel  Improvements 


732,000 
20,  000,  000 
29, 240, 000 
49,  972,  000 
32,  642,  000 

24,  900,  000 


9,  100,  000 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 


13,  710,  000 


40,  000,  000 

53,  710,  000 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


11,110,000 

16,351,000 
14,295,000 


Total,  Puerto  Rico 41,  756,  000 


Grand  total 584,793,000 

The  following  table  lists  the  projects 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970, 
project  document  number  and  estimated 
Federal  cost: 

TITLE  l.-RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  NAVIGATION  PROJECTS 


Project 


H.  Doc.  No. 


Federal  cost 
of  new  work 


Pleasant  Bay,  Mass.   

91- 
91- 

91- 

91-303 
91-150  . 
91-401 
91- 

91- 

91- 
91-151 

JIO  221  OCO 

Baltimore  Harbor.  Md.  and  Va.. 
Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 

bridges.  North  Carolina 

Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay, 

Port  Sutton."FfaV.'."rr!!"irjrr 

40.  000.  000 
11.220,000 
10.769.000 

Tampa  Harbor,  Fla 

Freeport  Harbor.  Tex 

40. 000. 000 
13  710  000 

Ouacliita- Black  Rivers  naval 
project.  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana _ 

Missouri  River.  N.  Dak.,  and 
Nebr 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg 

13, 500, 000 

35,981,000 
9, 100. 000 

Subtotal... 

184.501.000 

Beact)  erosion:  Lido  Key.  Fla..- 
Total  of  title  1 

91,320 

240,000 
184,741.000 

December.  7,  1970 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  19877. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones),  a  question  relating  to  a 
committee  amendment  listed  in  the  re- 
port on  page  1,  referring  to  page  19  of 
the  bill,  to  a  certain  project  in  which  I 
have  an  interest,  since  it  is  located  in  my 
district.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  the  effect  of  this  wording  would 
be  to  put  any  acquisition  of  land  prior 
to  the  formal  report  on  alternatives  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the  sole  risk 
of  the  State  of  New  York  if  they  decided 
to  go  ahead  before  that  report  was  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  say 
the  State  of  New  York  would  be  pro- 
ceeding at  great  risk  in  the  acquisition, 
because  the  amendment  goes,  among 
things,  to  the  proposition  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  a  project  which  may  sub- 
sequently be  changed;  that  is,  the  loca- 
tion may  be  changed.  Consequently,  the 
acquisition  of  lands  prior  to  a  final  de- 
termination of  the  project  plans  would 
be  tenuous. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  El- 
licott  Creek-Sandridge  Dam  project 
which  is  authorized  by  this  omnibus  riv- 
ers and  harbors  legislation.  At  my  re- 
quest the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
approved  a  restrictive  amendment  to  this 
authorization,  to  require  that  before 
commencement  of  this  project  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  further  investigate 
all  possible  alternatives  to  this  proposed 
project  and  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress.  The  amendment  further  speci- 
fies that  no  property  may  be  acquired 
for  the  purposes  of  this  project  during 
this  period  of  review  and  reconsidera- 
tion. 

The  Sandridge  Dam  project  is  prema- 
ture and  must  be  studied  further  before 
the  Congress  should  give  its  unqualified 
commitment  to  the  project.  It  is  a  $22 
million  multipmpose  project  whose  main 
element  is  a  massive  earthen  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  in  the  37th 
Congressional  District  which  I  repre- 
sent. The  study  and  recommendation  of 
this  project  have  moved  so  swiftly  that 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  it  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  At  the  request  of  the  State 
of  New  York  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  the  report  on  this 
project  has  been  accelerated  in  an  ef- 
fort to  have  the  project  authorized  in 
this  present  omnibus  bill.  As  a  result,  I 
question  that  there  has  been  adequate 
opportunity  to  consider  the  impact  of 
this  project  in  the  area  of  western  New 
York  which  I  represent.  Thus  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  agreed  to  amend  the  authorization 
for  this  project  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  It  more  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 

The  whole  basis  for  the  proposal  is 
flood  control,  and  yet  the  1.2  cost-benefit 
ratio  needed  to  secure  its  consideration 
by  Congress  is  comprised  of  only  35  per- 
cent flood  control  benefits,  the  balance 


being  made  up  by  recreational  benefits 
of  questionable  value  and  possible  mu- 
nicipal water  supply.  It  aiH>ears  that  the 
flood  control  benefits  relate  primarily  to 
projected  construction  adjoining  the  new 
State  university  site  in  the  town  of  Am- 
herst, Erie  County,  N.Y.  The  plan  for 
the  State  university  itself  includes  its 
own  fiood  control  measures;  thus  little 
of  the  flood  control  benefits  can  be 
ascribed  to  protection  of  the  university 
site.  The  extent  to  which  the  plan  is  de- 
signed to  provide  esthetics  for  the  uni- 
versity site  is  not  clear  since  esthetics 
are  not  properly  part  of  the  benefit-cost 
ratio. 

This  is  a  major  project  of  considerable 
expense  to  the  Federal  taxpayer,  and  yet 
there  is  some  question  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  not  had  a  major  part 
in  the  development  of  the  project.  It  is 
my  understanding,  for  instance,  that  the 
required  repwrt  by  the  engineers  was  in 
fact  prepared  in  large  part  by  independ- 
ent engineering  consultants,  hired  with 
money  provided  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  avoid  the  delays  caused  by  the 
workload  of  the  Army  Engineers. 

In  view  of  the  hardships  which  would 
be  created  for  people  in  my  area  by  the 
erection  of  the  dam,  after  consideration 
of  the  history  of  the  proposal's  develop- 
ment by  the  State  of  New  York  despite 
the  major  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  light  of  the  question- 
able economic  justification  for  the  proj- 
ect, the  Army  Engineers  should  be  re- 
quired to  handle  the  investigation  of 
alternatives  in  other  than  a  routine  way. 
I  believe  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides for  this  by  requiring  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  formally  report  back  to  the 
Congress  about  the  possible  alternatives 
which  could  provide  better  economic  jus- 
tification, less  hardship  on  area  resi- 
dents and  still  achieve  the  basic  flood 
protection  goals  of  the  project. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PUCINSKI) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  because  among 
the  many  worthwhile  projects  in  this  bill, 
there  is  an  authorization  to  clean  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  of 
fallen  trees,  roots,  and  other  debris  and 
objects  which  contribute  to  flooding,  un- 
sightliness,  and  pollution  of  the  river. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  Including  this  ur- 
gently needed  project  in  this  omnibus  bill. 
I  am  particularly  grateful  to  my  good 
colleague  from  Chicago,  Congressman 
John  C.  Klttczynski,  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  to  Congressman  John 
Blatndc,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  their  assistance  in  this  matter. 

The  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River  flows  through  the  entire  northwest 
side  of  Chicago  and  deep  into  the  north- 
west suburbs.  It  once  was  a  beautiful 
stream  flowing  through  forest  preserves, 
and  for  many  years,  was  a  source  of  rec- 
reation for  a  large  number  of  people. 

Over  the  years,  it  was  become  blighted 
with  foreign  material;  fallen  trees,  and 
roots,  and  other  debris  have  created  a 
series  of  dams  which  severely  restrict 
the  free-flow  of  this  waterway.  Because 


of  these  restrictions,  we  now  experience 
severe  floodings  and  an  extremely  high 
rate  of  dangerous  pollution 

Recently,  Dr.  E.  James  Kennedy,  head 
of  the  Division  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics at  North  Park  College,  prepared 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  North  Branch 
and  found  a  tremendously  dangerous 
health  hazard  owing  to  the  high  content 
of  bacteria  in  the  slow-flowing  water- 
way. 

Dr.  Kennedy  suggested  that  the  artifi- 
cially-developed dams  and  obstructions 
to  the  free-flow  of  this  waterway  have 
made  the  North  Branch  one  of  the  most 
highly-polluted  waterways  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Dr.  Kennedy  and 
the  North  River  Commission  in  Chicago 
for  the  work  the  Commission  and  this 
very  dedicated  scholar  have  done  to  focus 
attention  on  the  danger  presently  lurk- 
ing in  this  waterway. 

The  action  being  taken  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  ind  its  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Fallon),  will  make  an  enormous 
contribution  toward  dealing  with  this 
problem.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  as- 
sured me  that  these  artificially-created 
obstacles  to  the  free-flow  of  the  North 
Branch  can  be  moved  and  a  substantial 
part  of  the  flow  restored  to  a  normal 
degree. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  authorization 
being  enacted  today  will  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  this  project,  and  by  next 
summer,  have  the  free-flow  of  the  river 
restored.  I  know  that  I  express  the  grati- 
tude of  all  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  flooding  and  other  serious  problems, 
when  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  com- 
mittee for  its  action  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Speaker, 
In  title  n  of  H.R.  19877,  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970,  there  are  a  total  of  19 
projects  recommending  local  flood  and 
hurricane  protection  works  and  multi- 
ple-purpose reservoirs  for  flood  control, 
water  supply  recreation,  and  other  water 
uses.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  these 
projects  is  $400,052,000.  I  might  point 
out  that  in  the  1968  Flood  Control  Act 
we  authorized  40  projects  estimated  to 
cost  $1.1  billion.  The  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970  is  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the 
smallest,  in  the  last  20  years. 

Each  project  authorization  has  been 
examined  in  great  detail.  Testimony  was 
received  from  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  local  Interests,  and 
others  concerned  with  adequate  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  each  clearly 
shows  the  measurable  advantages  of 
development. 

Environmental  statements  for  all  proj- 
ects have  been  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  carry  out  the  highly  impor- 
tant water  resources  development  pro- 
gram of  this  Nation,  This  legislation  was 
unanimously  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  projects  and  items  of  legisla- 
tion are  fully  explained  In  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill. 
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Mrabers  of  the  Flood  Control  Sub- 
committee join  me  in  recommending 
ge  of  this  important  legislation. 
Lcbg  hours  have  been  spent  by  the 
men  bers  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
forrrulation  of  this  bill,  and  at  this  time 
I  w-i  ih  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
thar  ks  for  their  efforts. 

im,  as  always  deeply,  appreciative 
splendid  leadership  of  the  chair- 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon),  the  able 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
Harbors,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
(Mr.  Blatnik),  the  gentleman 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  and  the 
coopferation  given  by  the  ranking  minor- 
nembers  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tlemm  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer),  the 
gen^eman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  H.^RSHA),  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
Clai  sen). 

In  the  committee's  report  on  the  Flood 
Conirol  Act  of  1968 — House  Report  No. 
90th  Congress — we  noted  a  lack  of 
it)rmity  of  standards  for  the  formula- 
and  evaluation  of  water  resources 
At  that  time  we  pointed  out 
the  data  furnished  the  commltees 
Cjongress  does  not  always  accirrately 
all  primary  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  as  well  as  the  secondary  benefits 
whi<  h  had  been  established  as  Federal 
poli(  y  by  the  executive  branch  and  pub- 
lished in  Senate  Document  No.  97,  87th 
We  urged  that  there  should 
reevaluation  of  the  principles, 
and  procedures  for  economic 
analysis  of  Federal  water  and  related 
resources  projects. 
'er  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Fed- 
Water  Resources  Coimcil  embarked 
necessary  revisions  to  the  project 
alUation  criteria  with  a  view  toward 
izing  all  the  benefits  and  costs 
result  from  water  resource  Invest- 
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comjnittee  understands  that  the 
of  the  special  task  force  has  been 
combleted  and  is  under  intensive  review 
with  in  the  executive  branch.  The  need  to 
Imp  'ove  our  environment  and  to  allevi- 
pur  urban  congestion  and  problems, 
that  more  realistic  criteria  be 
ppted  to  water  resource  project  evalu- 
atio  IS.  The  proposals  under  study  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  would  provide 
jasis  for  the  development  of  projects 
-e  to  the  Nation's  priorities, 
revisions  are  long  overdue  and  the 
comknittee  urges  early  and  expeditious 
actiitn  by  the  administration  in  approv- 
md  implementins  these  procedures, 
section  209  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  expresses  a  statement 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  ob- 
ves  of  enhancing  regional  develop- 
merjt  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
ty  of  the  environment,  enhancing 
being  and  enhancing  national  eco- 
noniic  development  should  be  included 
resource  projects  prosecuted  by 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
thrdugh  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  in 
evaluation  of  benefits  and  costs  at- 
itable  thereto. 
Tiis  statement  of  intent  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  committee  is  in  total 
agr<«nent  with  the  entire  report  of  the 
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task  force,  but  rather  that  we  concur  in 
its  stated  objectives.  We  will  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  examine  in  detail  all  as- 
pects of  the  report. 

Section  215  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  study  of  the  water  and 
related  resources  of  the  Susqueharma 
River  Basin,  to  investigate  and  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  other  interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  the  availability,  quality,  and 
use  of  waters  within  the  basin  with  a 
view  toward  developing  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development,  conservation, 
and  use  of  such  waters.  The  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  this  section 
will  include  the  development  of  plans  for 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  con- 
cerning the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  water  conveyance  sys- 
tems; regional  waste  treatment,  inter- 
ceptor, and  holding  facilities;  water 
treatment  facilities;  and  facilities  and 
methods  for  recharging  ground  water 
reservoirs. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that 
truly  comprehensive  and  effective  water 
resom-ces  planning  must  consider  all  of 
the  water  uses  and  needs  of  a  basin,  in- 
cluding means  for  preserving  or  enhanc- 
ing water  quality.  The  Susquehanna 
Basin  is  considered  ideal  for  the  first 
such  study  because  of  the  comprehensive 
study  now  being  undertaken  for  it  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

The  recently  established  Envlromnen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  will  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  the  study.  The  section  pro- 
vides that  any  plans  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
shall  include  all  recommendations  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  with 
respect  to  matters  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Plans  submitted  to  the  Congress  will 
also  include  recommendations  as  to  ap- 
propriate financlEil  participation  and  co- 
operation by  the  States,  political  subdi- 
visions thereof,  and  other  local  interests. 

The  intent  of  the  section  is  to  achieve 
a  truly  comprehensive  study  and  plan  for 
the  water  resoiu-ces  of  a  river  basin, 
utilizing  the  authorities  and  abilities 
available  to  the  various  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  a  coordinated  and  co- 
operative effort.  This  study  can,  through 
the  experience  gained  in  carrying  it  out, 
benefit  future  similar  studies  in  other 
basins  and  add  greatly  to  our  ability  to 
effectively  develop  and  conserve  the  Na- 
tion's water  and  related  resources. 

The  committee  feels  that  there  should 
be  a  uniformity  of  obligation  in  water  re- 
sources development  projects  and  the  as- 
sociated items  of  local  cooperation,  and 
that  before  Federal  moneys  are  invested 
in  a  project,  the  non-Federal  Interests 
should  be  bound  to  perform  the  required 
cooperation. 

Under  section  222  the  construction 
of  any  water  resources  project  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  non-Federal  interests 
enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  furnish  the 
cooperation  required  under  the  project 
authorization  or  other  law. 


The  non-Federal  interests  entering 
into  these  agreements  must  be  legally 
constituted  public  bodies  with  full  au- 
thority and  capability  to  perform  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  to  pay  dam- 
ages. If  necessary,  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  perform.  The  agreements  will  be  en- 
forceable in  the  appropriate  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  section  also  requires  that  a  con- 
tinuing inventory  be  kept  of  agreements 
and  the  status  of  their  performance,  and 
that  an  annual  report  be  made  to  the 
Congress. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  section 
will  provide  a  necessary  imiformity  of 
obligation  among  non-Federal  interests 
and  insure  that  Federal  investments  in 
water  projects  wiU  be  economically  and 
judiciously  made.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  changes  in  State  law  may  be 
necessary  in  order  for  non-Federal  inter- 
ests to  comply  vrith  this  action,  and, 
accordingly,  has  made  the  provisions  of 
the  section  applicable  on  January  1, 1972, 

The  following  table  lists  the  projects, 
project  document  numbers,  and  esti- 
mated Federal  costs  for  projects  in  title 
lof  H.R.  19877: 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  19877. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  present  to  the  House 
today  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill,  H.R.  19877,  as 
amended,  and  to  recommend  its  enact- 
ment. 

This  bill  authorizes  11  navigation  proj- 
ects and  19  flood  control  projects  in  21 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  made  every  effort 
to  keep  down  the  total  authorization 
contained  in  the  bill,  while  at  the  same 
time  including  those  projects  which  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  The  projects  in  this 
bill  will  provide  valuable  beneflts  to  the 
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FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 

Document 

Federal 

number  and 

costnf 

Projects 

Congress 

new  work 

Eastern  Rapides  and  soutti  cen- 

S. 91-113 

$15. 333 

tral  Avoyelles  Parishes,  La. 

Mill  Creek,  Ohio 

H.  91-413 

32.642 

Blue  River,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and 

H.  91-332 

40.0CO 

Kans. 

OahB  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Mis- 

S. 91-23 

732 

souri  River,  N.  Dak. 

Red  Run  drain  and  lower  Clinton 

H.91 

40,000 

River.  Mich. 

Ellicott  Creek.  N.Y.. 

H.91 

19. 070 

Wild  Rice  River.  Minn 

H.  366.  90 .. 

8.359 

Sheyrnne  River.  N.  Dak 

H.  91-330 

20.0C0 

Souris  River.  N.  Dak 

H.  91-321 

29,240 

Mississippi  River,  Davenport, 

H.91 

12,263 

Iowa. 

Arcadia  Reservoir,  Deep  Fork 

H.  91-299 

24,900 

River,  Okla. 

Arkansas-Red  Rivers,  water 

S.91 

quality  control,  pt  II,  Okla- 

homa, Texas,  and  Kansas. 

Sabine  River  Basin.  Ten.  and  La.. 

H.91—- 

40, 000 

Goleta  and  vicinity.  California.. 

H. 91-392 

13,830 
37,260 

Merced  County  streams.  Cali- 

H.91  

fornia. 

Cottonwood  Creek,  California 

H.91 

40.  OCO               i 

Portugues  and  Bucara  Rivers, 

Puerto  Rico; 

Portugues  Dam  and  Reser- 

H. 91-422 

11,110 

voir. 

Cerrillos  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

15,351 

Ponce  Channel  improve- 
ment. 

14,295 

Total  flood  control,  19 

400, 052 

projects. 

people  of  this  Nation  through  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  prevention  oi  floods, 
water  supplies  for  our  cities  and  towns, 
water  quality,  and  recreation.  The  total 
authorization  contained  in  this  bill  for 
these  30  projects  is  $584,793,000.  At  a 
time  when  economy  in  our  Government 
is  so  important,  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Plarbors 
and  Flood  Control  are  deserving  of  our 
highest  commendation  for  the  success 
of  their  efforts  to  keep  the  cost  of  this 
bill  down. 

One  of  the  projects  approved  for  au- 
tliorization  in  this  bill  is  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  and  Charmels,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  This  project  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Maryland  since 
it  concerns  the  deepening  of  the  exist- 
ing channels  and  approach  of  Baltimore 
to  meet  the  existing  and  prospective 
needs  of  navigation.  Specifically,  it  pro- 
vides for  Cape  Henry,  York  Spit,  and 
Rappahannock  Shoal  Channels,  50  feet 
deep  and  1,000  feet  wide;  a  main  ship 
channel,  50  feet  deep  and  700  feet  wide; 
three  branch  channels,  50,  49,  and  40 
feet  deep  and  all  600  feet  wide.  The  pres- 
ent depths  are  not  adequate  for  fully 
loaded  large  bulk  cargo  carriers  now  in 
use  and  today's  technology  is  moving  so 
fast  and  the  economic  growth  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  that  I  am  gratified  by  the 
inclusion  of  this  project  which  confirms 
the  need  for  these  additional  depths 
while  taking  into  account  the  necessary 
protection  of  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
subcommittees,  who,  in  spite  of  other 
pressing  business,  devoted  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  particularly  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  who  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, for  their  outstanding  efforts  with 
regard  to  this  biU. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  19877.  I  believe  that 
we  have  reported  an  excellent  bill,  one 
that  once  again  states  clearly  that  this 
is  an  ail-American  committee.  HJl.  19877 
is  a  nonpartisan  bill — on  the  Pubhc 
Works  Committee  we  do  not  ask  whether 
a  Member  who  testifies  before  us  on  a 
project  is  Democrat  or  Republican.  The 
only  questions  we  have  relate  to  the 
merits  of  the  project. 

There  are  certain  items  in  the  bill 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  my 
State  of  Illinois  and  I  would  point  out 
to  my  colleague  that  they  are  sections 
109,  111,  and  117  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1970. 

Section  109  amends  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $5,728,000  for  the  repair  and 
modification  of  certain  structmres  along 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  Illinois-Mississippi — Hennepin — 
Canal,  constructed  and  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Goverrmient,  is  a  former  commer- 
cially navigable  waterway  linking  the  Il- 
linois River  at  Bureau  to  the  Mississippi 
River  near  Rock  Island.  The  main  canal 
is  75  miles  long  and  passes  through  Bu- 
reau, Henry,  and  Rock  Island  Counties. 


Water  for  the  canal  is  supplied  by  a  feed- 
er canal,  29  miles  long,  extending  south- 
erly from  Sinnissippi  Lake  on  the  Rock 
River  at  Sterling-Rock  Falls  in  White- 
side County. 

Although  efforts  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  construction  of  the  Illinois-Missis- 
sippi Canal  originated  as  early  as  the 
mid-1830's,  it  was  not  until  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1890  was  enacted  that 
authorization  for  the  project  was  grant- 
ed. Construction  was  initiated  in  1892, 
and  the  canal  completed  and  opened  to 
navigation  on  October  24,  1907.  The  total 
cost  of  construction  for  the  canal  was 
approximately  $7,500,000. 

By  1930,  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois -Mississippi  Canal  were  so  out- 
moded in  comparison  with  water  trans- 
portation facilities  in  use  or  under  con- 
struction on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  that  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
June  15,  1930,  directed  that  studies  be 
made  to  determine  the  advisability  and 
cost  of  improving  the  canal  to  meet  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  navigation. 
Reports  in  1938  and  1951  discouraged  the 
improvement  of  the  canal  as  not  being 
advisable. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n,  traflBc  on  the  canal  dropped  rap- 
idly. As  an  economy  measme,  operation 
of  the  canal  was  placed  on  a  standby 
basis  whereby  only  emergency  repair  and 
maintenance  was  effected  and  commer- 
cial and  pleasure  boat  traffic  was  per- 
mitted only  on  receipt  of  advance  notice 
so  arrangements  could  be  made  to  oper- 
ate the  locks.  Finally,  on  July  1,  1951, 
the  Federal  Govenunent  ceased  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  for  through  traffic. 
Since  that  time  only  minimal  custodial 
maintenance  of  the  canal  and  appurte- 
nant structure  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958  in- 
cluded authorization  to  bring  about  the 
transfer  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Canal  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  provided 
among  other  things,  for  the  repair  and 
modification  of  this  obsolescent  canal 
project  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in 
proper  condition  for  public  recreational 
use  other  than  for  through  navigation  at 
a  Federal  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000. 
That  amount  was  based  on  the  then  esti- 
mated cost  of  abandonment  of  the  facil- 
ities if  transferred  to  the  State.  The 
Government  dam  across  Rock  River  be- 
tween SterUng  and  Rock  Falls  is  a  part 
of  the  canal  project  and  creates  Sinnis- 
sippi Lake.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
$2,000,000  would  not  completely  rehabil- 
itate and  modify  the  facilities  but  the 
State  desired  to  take  over  and  perform 
such  additional  work  at  its  own  cost  to 
preserve  this  project  as  a  recreational 
and  consei-vation  area.  An  agreement 
was  signed  with  the  State  in  December 
1960  to  accomplish  the  foregoing,  listing 
the  work  to  be  performed  and  the  pri- 
ority of  each  item  of  work.  The  prior- 
ity was  that  desired  by  the  State.  All 
items  request  of  the  State  the  agree- 
ment included  an  expressed  understand- 
ing that  acceptance  of  the  canal  proper- 
ties by  the  State  upon  performance  of 
work  totaling  $2,000,000  will  not  pre- 
clude the  undertaking  of  additional 
work  at  Federal  expense  should  the  Con- 
gress authorize  and  appropriate  funds 


in  excess  of  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  aforementioned  act. 

Section  106  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1962  authorized  an  additional 
amoimt  of  $800,000  which  represents 
escalated  costs  of  repairs  over  the  origi- 
nal $2,000,000.  This  additional  amoimt 
would  be  expended  for  repairs  and  modi- 
fication upon  acceptance  of  the  transfer 
by  the  State. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed 
the  authorized  repairs  and  modifications 
within  the  $2  mDlion  limitations.  How- 
ever, the  increase  of  $800,000  authorized 
by  the  1962  River  and  Harbor  Act  has 
not  been  expended  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  transfer  to  the  State  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  canal. 

State  legislation  si>ecifically  enacted  to 
acquire  the  canal  properties  provides 
that  upon  acceptance  of  title  thereto,  the 
canal  shall  become  a  State  park  under 
the  supervision  of  its  department  of  con- 
servation. On  November  19,  1969,  the 
Governor,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  tenta- 
tively accepted  the  deed  to  the  properties 
pending  its  review  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State.  The  State  has  plans 
for  developing  the  canal  properties  for 
public  recreation  and  conservation  pm-- 
poses  over  a  period  of  years  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $16  million.  The  develop- 
ment would  proceed  soon  after  the  canal 
is  deeded  to  the  State  concurrently  with 
the  additional  work  authorized  by  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Since  1945.  because  of  lack  of  traffic, 
the  United  States  has  performed  only 
minimum  custodial  maintenance  of 
structures  on  the  canal.  This  has  resulted 
in  deterioration  of  the  structures,  par- 
ticularly railroad  and  highway  bridges, 
to  the  point  that  the  cost  of  repair  or 
rehabilitation  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  cofits  that  would  have  been  in- 
curred had  normal  maintenance  and  re- 
pair been  performed. 

The  State  of  Illinois  position,  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  negotiation  and 
discussion  with  the  Federal  Government, 
has  consistently  been  that  the  $2  million 
authorized  for  rehabilitation  of  the  canal 
is  totally  unrealistic.  There  are  numerous 
items  of  cost  which  were  omitted  in  the 
determination  of  that  amount. 

Section  109  would  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  in 
connection  with  the  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  committee  agreed  that  it 
was  appropriate  that  the  canal  and  its 
properties  including  the  Federal  bridges, 
be  put  in  good  repair  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  State. 

Section  111  provides  for  a  program  of 
construction  of  contained  spoil  disposal 
facilities  in  the  Great  Lakes  in  order  to 
eliminate  pollution  associated  with  open 
water  disposal  of  contaminated  dredged 
spoil.  This  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
resolving  the  complaints  pertaining  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  disposal  of  pol- 
luted materials  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Section  117  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  fallen  trees,  roots,  and  other 
debris  from  the  north  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  should  vastly  improve  the 
environmental  and  esthetic  aspects  of 
the  river.  Also,  significant  public  health 
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benefits  should  accrue  to  individuals  re- 
sidiig  in  the  area. 

\  T.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sup  X)rt  H.R.  19877. 

\;r.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
supx>rt  of  the  bill.  It  is  well  known  that 
^yahoga  River,  which  runs  through 
congressional  district,  is  one  of  the 
mo4t  polluted  streams  in  the  United 
.  It  will  live  in  infamy  as  the  only 
in  the  world  to  be  proclaimed  a  fire 
.  In  fact,  in  November  of  last  year 
British  Broadcasting  Co.  called  the 
Cleveland  area  the  pollution 
tal  of  the  world. 
Sfection  108  of  this  bill  will  go  far  in 
alienating  this  overwhelming  problem. 
It  vfas  taken  from  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
— H.R.  19091 — and  authorizes 
cleanup  of  the  Cuyahoga.  I  am 
grateful  to  both  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
Mr.  Fallon,  and  the  distinguished 
subtommiltee  chairman,  Mr.  Blatnik, 
their  support  of  my  bill.  I  also  offer 
sincere  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Jersey  <Mr.  Howard)  for  the  lead- 
ership role  he  played  in  moving  the  meas- 
alcng  so  rapidly  and  to  my  Ohio  col- 
league, the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
nember,  Mr.  Harsha,  for  his  work  in 
broidening  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  in- 
clu()e  the  entire  Cuyahoga  Basin. 

Speaker,  perhaps  if  my  colleagues 
could  learn  of  the  enormous  ecological 
proplems  associated  with  the  Cuyahoga 
could  share  the  committee's  sense 
drgency  in  getting  this  project  off  the 
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gro  md. 

T  oday.  17  streams  and  over  500  outfalls 
of  iewage  mixed  industrial  wastes  and 
stoi  m  and  combined  sewer  overflows  dis- 
charge  into  the  Cuyahoga  along  its  85- 
mii )  length  from  its  origin  at  Lake  Rock- 
wel  ,  through  the  industrial  giants  of 
Akron  and  Cleveland,  to  its  mouth  in 
dov  ntowTi  Cleveland  at  Lake  Erie. 

E  uring  the  past  few  years,  there  have 
bee  1  efforts  made  at  the  local  level  by 
bot  1  public  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizitions  to  eradicate  this  stigma  from 
our  landscape.  These  efforts,  although 
f ru  tful,  could  not  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitide  to  accomplish  this  goal.  We  can 
be  <  ncouraged,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
sue  1  cleanup  programs  can  result  in  im- 
pro  cements  in  receiving  water  quality. 
It  i: ;  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  con- 
tini  e  an  aggressive  program  for  water 
poll  ution  control  in  the  Cuyahoga  River. 
Fur  ther,  I  believe  that  if  we  demonstrate 
tha ,  we  can  clean  up  the  Cuyahoga,  we 
can  be  assured  that  we  are  capable  of 
cles  ning  up  any  river  in  the  Nation. 

Ill  June  of  1969,  the  river  actually 
caujht  fire,  causing  almost  $100,000 
damage  to  two  railroad  bridges.  A  con- 
tini  ous  and  vigorous  cleanup  program 
cou  d  have  prevented  this  shameful  oc- 
cur; ence. 

At 


this  time,  there  is  virtually  no  fish 
In  the  lower  Cuyahoga;  in  fact,  hard- 
uny  biological  life  at  all.  Dissolved 
1 — the  lifegiving  substance  of  all 
biolbgical  life — has  been  depleted. 
EJecreational  uses  of  Lake  Erie  have 
decreased  because  of  the  deteriora- 
of  lake  quality  caused  by  the  river. 
Altlough  these  losses,  both  in  terms  of 
real  loss  and  unrealized  economic  In- 


crease, are  difficult  to  quantify,  a  de- 
cline has  been  evident.  Sport  fishing  has 
been  affected  by  the  decrease  in  game 
fish  abundance  in  the  same  way  com- 
mercial fishing  operations  have  suffered. 
In  addition,  swimming  has  been  disal- 
lowed in  several  areas  because  of  the 
hazardous  levels  of  bacterial  contamina- 
tion. 

In  short,  the  rape  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River  has  not  only  made  it  useless  for 
any  purpose  other  than  a  dimiping  place 
for  sewage  and  industrial  waste,  but 
also  has  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  ecology  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  can,  however,  take  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  efifort  to  cleanse 
the  Cuyahoga  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  We  can,  by  removing  debris  from 
the  river  and  its  banks,  by  dredging  and 
scalping  the  river  banks,  and  by  em- 
barking upon  a  bank  stabilization  pro- 
gram, prevent  hundreds  of  tons  of  de- 
bris and  suspended  solids  material  from 
entering  Lake  Erie.  Thus,  we  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  what  may  well  be  the  Na- 
tion's most  critical  pollution  problem 
area. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
19877,  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
flood  control  bill,  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  harbor  improvement  project 
at  Coos  Bay,  Oreg. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  project  to  be 
imdertaken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  will  cost  $9.1  million. 

Coos  Bay  is  the  second  largest  port  fa- 
cility on  the  Oregon  coast.  When  this 
port  facility  is  expanded,  more  and  larger 
vessels  will  be  able  to  utilize  Coos  Bay 
and  take  advantage  of  the  adequate  labor 
force  now  available  to  meet  this  increase 
in  port  activities.  A  larger  port  would 
help  diversify  the  economy  and  make 
the  area  less  dependent  upon  the  forest 
products  industry. 

The  existing  Federal  project  consists 
of  a  twin- jetty  protected  entrance  chan- 
nel, interior  channels,  anchorage  areas, 
and  turning  basins.  The  proposed  im- 
provement consists  of  modifying  the  ex- 
isting project  by  deepening  and  widen- 
ing the  project  channels  to  provide  a 
45-foot  depth  in  the  entrance  channel, 
a  35-foot  depth  In  the  Interior  channel, 
construction  of  an  anchorage  area  1,000 
by  2,000  feet  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  near 
mile  6,  deepening  and  widening  existing 
turning  basins,  and  abandonment  of  ex- 
isting authorized  anchorage  at  miles  3.5 
and  7. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  a  provision  in  this  bill 
which  I  have  worked  for  with  the  Libby 
Dam  project  initiated.  At  a  cost  of  some 
$378  million,  this  dam  contributes  more 
to  the  Columbia  River  power  system  than 
even  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  and  Is  one  of 
the  world's  largest  river  projects.  Be- 
cause of  the  terrain  in  the  area  and  the 
nature  of  the  reservoir  that  will  be  pro- 
duced, it  was  obviously  necessary  from 
the  beginning  that  the  tracks  of  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  railroad  would  have  to 
be  relocated.  The  Federal  Government 
has  taken  pains  to  Insure  that  neither 


the  railroad  nor  the  traveling  public  be 
inconvenienced  by  the  construction  of 
Libby  Dam.  It  should  also  be  our  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  railroad  workers 
are  not  deprived  of  their  just  income  be- 
cause of  the  dam. 

Therefore,  I  have  sponsored  the  biU 
and  the  amendment  that  now  form  the 
mileage  compensation  provision  of  this 
act  we  now  consider.  This  provision  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
provide  just  compensation  to  those  work- 
ers who  suffer  economic  injury  due  to 
the  relocation  of  the  railroad  by  the  con- 
struction of  Libby  Dam.  Arguments  have 
been  made  that  this  provision  is  unfair. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  for  railroad 
workers  to  get  the  same  considerate 
treatment  given  to  their  employers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  this  provision  favor- 
ably to  my  colleagues,  and  I  trust  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  agree 
to  consider  the  plight  of  these  people, 
and  in  so  doing,  pass  the  bill  before  us 
with  the  mileage  compensation  provision 
intact. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
3  years  the  citizens  of  the  South  Oakland 
and  Macomb  County  areas  of  Michigan 
have  joined  my  colleague  and  friend 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  and  myself  in  urging  some 
form  of  relief  from  the  annual  flooding 
of  the  Red  Run  Drain  and  the  Lower 
Clinton  River.  Originally,  any  improve- 
ments were  to  be  a  part  of  the  southeast 
Michigan  water  resources  study,  which  is 
not  due  to  be  completed  for  several  more 
years.  But  at  our  insistence,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  agreed  to  a  special 
emergency  study  of  the  situation.  Early 
this  spring  the  district  office  of  the  Corps 
recommended  immediate  action  on  a 
project  to  widen,  deepen,  and  straighten 
the  Red  Run-Clinton  River  channel.  The 
Corps  evaluated  the  proposal  through 
the  summer  months  and  considered  the 
objections  of  several  envirormiental 
groups  in  the  State.  The  Corps  subse- 
quently approved  this  most  Important 
program.  It  is  part  of  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill  before 
you  today.  Passage  of  this  measure, 
authorization  for  the  Red  Run-Lower 
Clinton  River  project,  is  essential  to  the 
continued  growth  of  this  area  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  19877,  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  of  1970.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Public  Works  Corrunittee 
saw  fit  to  Include  section  108  relating  to 
the  Cuyahoga  River.  This  section  would 
authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
"to  investigate,  study,  and  undertake 
measures  in  the  interests  of  water  qual- 
ity, environmental  quality,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  flood  control,  for 
the  Cuyahoga  River  Basin." 

To  be  brief,  the  Cuyahoga  may  take 
the  title  for  being  the  world's  most  pol- 
luted river.  As  a  river  which  is  known  for 
being  a  fire  hazard,  It  certainly  has  a 
good  claim  to  this  dubious  title. 

It  has  been  said  with  a  little  exagger- 
ation that  about  the  only  thing  Lake  Erie 
is  good  for  Is  its  sunsets.  The  lower  Cuya- 
hoga River,  one  of  its  major  tributaries. 
Is  good  only  for  floating  shipping.  Its 
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water  is  unusuable.  It  is  offensive  to  the 
nose;  it  is  ugly  in  appearance,  and  it 
contributes  to  the  overall  pollution  dam- 
age being  done  in  Lake  Erie. 

I  have  pointed  to  the  serious  problems 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  but  I  would  like  to  add 
that  those  are  problems  which  grow  as 
the  river  moves  toward  the  lake.  There 
are  portions  of  the  river  in  Portage  Coun- 
ty which,  presently,  or  with  just  a  slight 
amount  of  work,  would  be  quite  scenic 
and  quite  beautiful — an  important  fea- 
ture to  consider  in  the  Cleveland-Akron 
metropolitan  areas  where  we  have  so  few 
scenic  natural  pathways  or  waterways. 
A  number  of  fine  conservation  groups, 
such  as  the  northeast  Ohio  chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  are  working  to  create  a 
much-needed  park  along  a  large  portion 
of  the  river  valley.  Such  a  park,  in  com- 
bination with  the  old  Cleveland-Akron 
Canal,  would  be  a  treasure  for  millions 
of  northeast  Ohioans  today — and  in  the 
future.  The  corps,  and  increased  public 
support,  can  help  bring  this  park  into 
being. 

Corps  assistance  in  debris  removal  and 
improved  vegetative  stabilization  of  the 
riverbanks  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
improving  both  the  upper  and  lower  river. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  three  additional  points. 

First,  for  navigation  reasons,  the  corps 
dredges  parts  of  the  lower  Cuyahoga.  For 
years,  these  dredgings  were  dumped  out 
In  the  open  waters  of  the  lake.  Yet  it  was 
obvious  to  anyone  that  these  dredgings 
were  highly  polluted.  When  they  were 
first  dumped  into  the  river,  they  polluted 
the  river  and  the  water  which  flowed  out 
into  the  lake.  But  a  large  part  of  that 
polluted  material  settled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river  and  was  covered  with  silt — 
or  more  pollution.  In  dredging  this  ma- 
terial and  dumping  it  in  the  open  waters 
of  the  lake,  the  corps  was  stirring  up 
this  material  and,  in  effect,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  pollute  again.  There  are  nu- 
merous Great  Lakes  harbors  which  are 
highly  polluted  and  where  the  same  prob- 
lem occurs.  I  pointed  out  this  problem  to 
the  corps  as  early  as  1965  and  obtained 
Public  Health  Service  support  of  my  con- 
tention. In  1967,  the  corps  began  to  move 
toward  an  experimental  program  of  plac- 
ing these  polluted  dredgings  in  landfills 
or  dyked  areas  where  they  could  not  con- 
tribute to  the  further  pollution  of  the 
lake.  Studies  of  the  corps'  practice  of  open 
lake  dumping  have  shown  that  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  organic  life  around  the 
areas  in  which  the  polluted  dredgings 
are  placed. 

Because  of  these  findings,  the  President 
finally  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in 
April  of  this  year  urging  a  program  of 
placing  these  dredgings  behind  dykes. 

The  pollution  danger  constituted  by 
dredged  wastes  has  again  been  docu- 
mented by  a  very  scholarly  article  just 
made  public.  The  research  paper  was 
done  by  M.  Grant  Gross,  senior  research 
oceanographer  at  the  Marine  Sciences 
Research  Center,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  and  pub- 
lished just  this  October.  The  paper  con- 
centrated on  the  effects  of  various  wastes 
dumped  in  the  New  York  harbor  area. 
The  paper  clearly  demonstrates  that 
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dredged  wastes  are  among  the  most 
harmful  and  serious  forms  of  pollution 
in  our  outer  harbors  and  watenvays 
today. 

In  his  study.  Professor  Gross  compared 
the  levels  of  oxidizable  carbon  normally 
produced  on  the  river  and  harbor  floor 
and  that  found  in  the  area  where  New 
York  City's  dredged  wastes  are  dumped. 
Oxidizable  carbon  is  important  because 
it  is  presumed  to  constitute  a  major  dis- 
solved oxygen  demand  in  the  water  in 
which  it  is  found.  The  professor  found 
that  in  the  35  square  nautical  miles  in 
which  the  city  df  New  York  dumps,  about 
12,000  metric  tons  of  carbon  would  nor- 
mally be  produced.  But  because  of  the 
dumping  operations,  an  extra  100,000 
metric  tons  of  carbon  is  created  in  the 
area  each  year — resulting  in  very  low 
dissolved  oxygen  concentrations  through- 
out the  entire  dumping  area.  And  with- 
out oxygen,  there  can  be  no  life. 

It  is  vital  that  this  form  of  pollution 
be  stopped.  The  temporary  diked  areas 
developed  at  several  harbors  are  rapidly 
filling  up.  We  need  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Corps  to  continue  and  expand 
this  program  imtil  such  time  as  enforce- 
ment of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899  and  other  laws  removes  most  of  the 
pollution  in  our  harbors  and  rivers. 

Second,  I  think  that  among  the 
things  that  have  not  been  discussed  Is 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  cleanout 
basin  somewhere  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  rivers  such  as  the  Cuyahoga, 
where  there  would  be  a  circular  basin, 
with  a  hard  flll  in  the  bottom,  which 
could  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  the  siltation 
that  occurs  and  a  very  easy  cleanout 
process  probably  substituted  for  the 
dredging  which  goes  on  every  year 
throughout  the  river. 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  river,  in  my 
judgment,  that  ought  to  have  this  kind 
of  con.sideration,  because  if  we  had  a 
turning  basin  or  a  silt-collecting  area.  It 
would  prevent  a  tremendous  amount  of 
the  siltation  that  goes  into  the  river  and 
then  becomes  contaminated  with  the 
polluted  matters  that  are  mixed  with  It 
during  the  course  of  its  industrial  route. 

Third,  and  this  is  also  beyond  the 
scope  of  today's  bill,  I  would  hope  that 
we  might  give  consideration  in  the  next 
Congress  to  the  idea  of  special  river 
treatment  plants.  The  Congress  Is  pro- 
viding billion  dollar  support  for  a  grant 
program  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  rivers  in 
America  which  are  major  tributaries  to 
our  lakes  or  coastal  waters  and  which — 
like  the  Cuyahoga — are  still  flowing 
cesspools.  The  Detroit,  Niagara,  Hudson, 
Chicago,  and  others  come  to  mind. 

Currently,  we  are  trying  to  meet  the 
pollution  treatment  needs  of  each  of  the 
cities  and  towns  which  sits  along  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  or  is  part  of  that 
river's  watershed.  But  we  are  not  solv- 
ing the  total  problem.  Let  us  say  Oiat 
there  are  Ave  large  towns  along  a  river. 
Town  A  provides  90  percent  treatment 
of  the  wastes  it  returns  to  the  river. 
Town  B  has  an  old  treatment  plant  with 
occasional  storm  sewer  overrun  and 
thus,  on  the  average,  provides  only  80 


percent  treatment.  Town  C  has  the 
latest  equipment  and  provides  98  per- 
cent treatment.  Cities  D  and  E  have 
pretty  good  treatment  at  say,  90  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  this  river  gets 
to  the  sea  or  to  one  of  the  Great  Lakes 
or  enters  another  river,  it  is  still  going 
to  be  a  polluting  river:  it  is  still  going 
to  be  dirty,  even  though  each  of  the 
cities  along  its  course  has  tried  to  do  a 
good  job  in  preventing  pollution. 

I  am  not  a  chemist.  I  am  not  an  engi- 
neer. But  I  believe  that  it  wouild  be  fea- 
sible to  give  some  consideration  to  the 
construction  of  river  treatment  plants 
at  the  mouths  of  certain  of  our  rivers. 
These  plants  would  be  large,  would  be 
expensive,  but  they  would  be  a  major 
factor  in  improving  the  quality  of  our 
waterways  and  seacoasts. 

I  am  sure  that  they  could  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
not  need  to  impair  navigation  or  organic 
life.  By  making  use  of  natural  channels 
and  currents,  or  a  series  of  intake  sys- 
tems these  plants  could  treat  nearly  100 
percent  of  the  river's  waterflow.  Already 
there  are  powerplants  along  New  Eng- 
land rivers  which  manage  to  use  nearly  or 
completely  100  percent  of  a  river's  water 
for  their  cooling  process  without  disturb- 
the  flow  of  that  river.  This  treatment 
could  precipitate  out  toxic  heavy  metals, 
provide  phosphate  removal,  skim  off  oils 
and  other  petroleum  wastes  and  remove 
other  wastes  that  had  escaped  the  vari- 
ous small  treatment  plants  along  the 
river's  course.  In  addition,  before  passing 
the  water  on  to  the  sea,  lake,  or  other 
riTer,  the  plant  could  provide  aeration 
treatment  wliich  could.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  restore  the  vitality  and  life  quali- 
ties of  the  water. 

I  offer  this  as  an  Idea  to  consider.  It 
may  be  somewhat  futuristic,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  think  ahead  and  plan 
now  if  we  are  to  save  our  envirormient 
for  tomorrow. 

Another,  alternative  idea  for  reviving 
the  Great  Lakes  has  just  been  suggested 
in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Nov- 
ember 7,  1970,  Saturday  Review  by  John 
R.  Sheaffer.  Although  Mr.  Sheaffer's 
ideas  may  require  some  testing  for  their 
long-range  soundness,  a  research  and 
demonstration  grant  has  been  made  to 
begin  implementation  of  his  idea.  It  is 
through  creative  thinking  such  as  this, 
and  the  will  to  carry  through  with  ade- 
quate flnancing,  that  we  v>nl\  in  time 
be  able  to  save  the  lakes.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Sheaffer's  project, 
I  would  like  to  reprint  portions  of  the 
Saturday  Review  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Revivdjc  the  Great  Lakes 
(By  John  R.  Sheaffer) 

The  death  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  an- 
nounced. Premature  aging,  brought  on  by 
excessive  Intake  of  powerful  stimulants.  Is 
given  as  the  cause.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
whole  Great  Lakes  system  Is  rapidly  being 
brought  to  the  end  of  Ite  life  by  the  same 
malady. 

This  calamitous  news  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  final  word.  The  Great  Liakes 
have  been  grievously  abused,  but  the  ef- 
fects are  not  Irreversible.  Technology  com- 
petent to  restore  a  fondly  remembered  past 
Is  available.  All  we  lack  Is  the  will  to  use  It. 
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"Jhe  revival  could  be  started  by  one  slm- 
offlclal  order:  "No  direct  discharge  of  any 
ces  into  any  watercourse." 
"there  are  those  who  will  say  that  such 
<  Irectlve  would  be  meaningless  for  prac- 
purposes  because  alternate  means  of 
disposal  either  are  not  available  or 
far  too  expensive  to  contemplate.  But 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
the  biggest  single  project  grant  In 
history  on  the  conviction  that  a  work- 
substitute  for  Indiscriminate  dumping 
the  lakes  Is  at  hand.  F^QA  is  commit- 
to  spend  $2  million  on  the  opening  phase 
a  research  project  intended  to  demon- 
that  sewage  and  factory  effluent  pres- 
being  poured  into  Lake  Michigan  can 
llverted  to  fertilize  barren  land  In  Mich- 
If  all  projections  for  the  scheme  prove 
this  new  waste  disposal  system  will  pay 
Itself  and  net  a  profit,  perhaps  even  stlm- 
the  economy  of  Michigan  by  build- 
up an  agro-industrial  complex  of  re- 
size. 
S^cbgan's  Muskegon  Coun'.,y,  fronting  on 
eastern  shore  of  the  lak?  Ilrectly  oppo- 
Mllwaukee,  is  the  scene  of  this  prece- 
-settlng  experiment,  which  Is  built 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  na- 
is  a  clewed  ecological  system  and  that 
,  when  properly  cycled  back  into  the 
.  are  valviable  resources.  Wastes  be- 
llabilltles  only  when  they  lose  their 
tful  place  In  the  cycle.  Human  and  ani- 
excrement,  emptied  into  watercourses, 
tes  aquatic  plant  growth  and  turns 
into  bogs.  When  spread  upon  the  land, 
•er,  the  same  chemical  constituents 
ifaste  give  nutriment  to  food  grains  and 
g  itables. 

E  istorlcally,    the    cloeed-system    principle, 
recognized  by  professional  ecologlsts, 
been  Ignored  In  practice  In  this  country, 
have  dumped  our  wastes  Into  rivers  and 
for  generations.  As  long  as  the  human 
remained    a    statistically    Inslg- 
ant  factor  in   the  system,  oxygen   and 
In  the  water  decomposed  the  waste 
redistributed  the  chemicals  In  the  purl- 
process.  A  certain  amount  of  acceler- 
occurred  In  the  rate  of  eutrophicatlon 
geological   process   through   which   lakes 
fill  up  and  become  first  marshes 
then  dry  land)    but  not  enough  to  be 
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Eowever.  as  cities  and  towns  multiplied 
and  grew  and  as  household  conveniences 
sue  1  as  detergents  were  added  to  the  burden 
of  £  Bwage,  the  amount  of  waste  rose  to  flood 
pro  )ortlons.  Phosphorus,  potassium,  and 
nltiogen  released  into  the  water  encouraged 
pro  if  eration  of  colonies  of  plants  to  choke 
stre  ams  and  lake  beds,  exhaust  the  oxygen 
sup  3ly,  and  overwhelm  the  restorative  mlcro- 
org(  .nlsms.  Idyllic  watercourses  deteriorated 
int(    stagnant,  stinking  pools. 

V  llUam  J.  Bauer,  founder  of  the  Bauer 
Eng  Ineerlng  Company  of  Chicago,  111,  pro- 
pos:  id  coupling  of  the  sewage  outlets  of  twelve 
citl  IS  and  townships  into  one  great  outlet 
plpi  I  that  swung  away  from  Lake  Michigan, 
Mu  ikegon  Lake,  Mona  Lake,  and  White 
Lak  e — traditional  sinks  for  the  wastes  in 
the  ;e  communities — and  fifteen  miles  inland 

\  Irtually  uninhabited  sandy  barrens  of  the 
rn  part  of  the  county.  There  the  pipe 
woilld  empty  Into  three  aerated  lagoons,  each 
cov  irlng  eight  acres.  These  manmade  basins, 
agl(  ftted  continually  by  streams  of  air  from 
me<  hanical  mixers  to  minimize  odor  while 
bac  :«rlal  colonies   in   the  waste  matter  de- 

n  posed  their  nost,  would  be  big  enough 
!  old  the  waste  flow  up  to  three  days.  This 
enable    accommodation    of    sudden 
surges  of  water  such  as  occur  after  storms, 
because  of  the  volume  of  water  con- 
taii)ed   at   one   time,    toxic   Industrial   spills 
kill   the  restorative  bacteria   and  yet 
under    treatment    long    enough    for 
.'  bacterial  colony  to  grow  and  do  Its 
necfessary  work. 


The  enormoxis  advantage  represented  by 
the  latter  circumstance  may  not  be  widely 
appreciated  because  most  people  do  not 
realize  that  the  conventional  sewage  treat- 
ment system  in  use  In  most  American  com- 
munities suffers  regular  spells  during  which 
the  helpful  bacteria  are  dead  and  the 
sewage  simply  passes  through  the  system 
In  an  almost  raw  state.  These  spells  last  any- 
where from  seven  to  ten  days.  If  six  of  them 
happen  each  year  (one  Midwestern  state  sug- 
gests that  as  an  average) ,  almost  raw  sewage 
is  dumped  into  watercourses  about  one  day 
in  every  week. 

The  system  .  .  .  designed  for  Muskegon 
County  called  for  two  storage  lagoons  to 
hold  the  waste  after  it  had  passed  through 
the  aerating  lagoons.  E:{u;h  of  these  storage 
receptacles  would  occupy  900  acres.  Their 
purpose  would  be  to  hold  the  waste  during 
the  winter  months  when  the  ground  would 
be  too  hardened  by  cold  to  absorb  the  efflu- 
ent. After  being  withheld  until  the  return  of 
milder  weather,  the  waste  might  be  used  as 
fertilizer  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

[The]  system  finally  called  for  the 
effluent  to  be  piped  from  the  storage  lagoons 
to  rotary  irrigation  rigs,  which  would  spray 
the  liquid  with  its  suspended  solids  over 
almost  6,000  acres  of  now  unproductive  but 
fwtentlally  valuable  sandy  soli. 

One  appendix  to  the  plan  estimated  a 
profit  of  $740,000  a  year  from  sale  of  corn 
that  could  be  grown  on  the  Irrigated  fields, 
a  quadrupling  of  the  value  of  the  land  be- 
cause of  the  Irrigation,  opening  of  at  least 
1,200  new  Jobs,  recreational  development  of 
shorelines  now  iiseless  because  of  ugllfica- 
tlon  caused  by  water  pollution,  and  con- 
struction of  a  200-boat  marina.  Another  ap- 
pendix described  a  new  industrial  complex 
that  might  be  built  around  the  corn  crop. 
Among  Its  suggested  products  were  feed  for 
cattle,  oil  for  tije  human  diet,  charcoal  for 
use  In  Muskegon's  existing  paper  mill,  starch 
for  the  paper  mill  and  for  a  foundry,  carbon 
dioxide  gas  for  a  carbonate  mill,  calcium 
hydroxide  for  use  on  the  Irrigated  land,  and 
furfuryl  alcohol  for  the  finishing  of  office 
furniture. 

Apart  from  its  dollars  and  cents  aspect, 
the  Bauer  system  offered  an  Intangible  hu- 
man bonus  of  inestimable  value.  This  arises 
from  a  growing  suspicion  among  public 
health  physicians  that  many  rapidly  spread- 
ing diseases  In  this  country  are  transmitted 
by  viruses.  How  do  the  viruses  travel?  Their 
presence  is  not  sought  by  any  water  quality 
tests  now  in  use.  Studies  have  been  made  of 
viruses  In  sewage,  however,  and  thirteen  dif- 
ferent viruses  have  been  found  in  raw  sew- 
age. In  effluent  from  primary  (one-step)  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  and  in  effluent  from 
secondary  (two-step)  treatment  plants  as 
well.  A  month-long  sequestration  of  the 
effluent  In  oxidation  ponds  kills  70  per  cent 
of  the  viruses.  But  only  after  the  effluent 
Is  filtered  through  soil  do  the  viruses  dis- 
appear altogether.  Researchers  have  dis- 
covered that  soil  particles  possess  an  elec- 
trical affinity  for  viruses,  which  allows  the 
viruses  to  be  grabbed  by  the  soil  and  held 
long  enough  to  be  dismembered  into  Inno- 
cuous protein. 

Students  of  Irrigation  had  one  serious 
question  about  the  Muskegon  plsm.  It  had  to 
do  with  the  established  fact  that  elsewhere. 
in  the  past,  prolonged  Irrlgaton  saturated 
the  land  and  created  within  It  a  mound  of 
water  that  in  time  destroyed  the  enterprise. 
Because  the  thick  layer  of  glacial  debris — 
sands  and  gravel — underlying  Muskegon 
County  is  Incapable  of  holding  water  for 
long,  the  danger  here  was  not  great.  Never- 
theless, the  .  .  .  system  eliminated  It  by  pro- 
viding a  network  of  drainage  wells  through 
which  any  threatening  accumulation  of  ex- 
cess water  could  be  pumped  back  Into  the 
county's   rivers   and   lakes. 

In  mid-September  U.S.  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  announced  that  FWQA, 
which  operates  within  his  Cabinet  Jurisdic- 


tion, had  awarded  a  $1,083,750  research  and 
demonstration  grant  and  an  additional  $981,- 
650  construction  grant  to  the  Muskegon 
project.  These  sums  cover  only  the  first  year 
of  a  seven-year  commitment.  Secretary  Hlckel 
fixed  the  total  cost  at  approximately  $30- 
mlllion.  Of  this,  the  federal  government 
which  will  pay  55  per  cent,  the  state  of 
Michigan  25  i>er  cent,  and  Muskegon  County 
the  balance.  Design  specifications  are  now  be- 
ing prepared  for  bids.  Construction  will  be 
awarded  about  January  1,  1971,  and  the  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  in  operation  in  1972. 

"If  this  project  Is  completely  successful, 
there  will  be  many  more  opportunities  to 
utilize  similar  systems  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,"  Secretary  Hlckel  said  in  his  Septem- 
ber announcement.  This  is  unquestionably 
true.  The  Great  Lakes  basin  i.s  made  up  of 
glacial  outwash  plains.  Large  stretches  of 
well-drained  soil  suitable  for  Irrigation  He 
within  reach  of  urban  centers  but  beyond 
commuting  zones  and  thus  are  susceptible 
to  piu-chase  at  unexplolted  farmland  prices. 
If  we  take  the  Muskegon  irrigation  tract  as 
a  model,  simple  mathematics  tells  us  that  a 
billion  gallons  of  waste  water  per  day  (that 
is  the  flow  rate  of  Chicago's  sewage  disposal 
system,  the  largest  in  the  country)  can  be 
disposed  of  on  260,000  acres  of  land.  A  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States  suggests  that  all 
of  them  could  be  served  In  this  manner  by 
using  marginal  lands  equivalent  to  no  more 
than  2  percent  of  the  acreage  on  which  fifty- 
nine  principal  crops  were  harvested  in  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson), 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  19877,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed.  '. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  6n  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CASE  OF  ANIMALS  USED  FOR 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
19846)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  24, 
1966,  relating  to  the  care  of  certain  ani- 
mals used  for  purposes  of  research,  ex- 
perimentation, exhibition,  or  held  for 
sale  as  pets,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.    19846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Welfare  Act 
of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966  (Public  Law  89-544;  80  Stat. 
350) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "That,  in  order  to  protect  the  owners 
of  animals,  from  the  theft  of  their  animals, 
to  prevent  the  sale  or  use  of  animals  which 
have  been  stolen,  and  to  insure  that  certain 
animals  Intended  for  use  in  research  facili- 
ties or  for  exhibition  purposes  or  for  use  as 
pets  are  provided  humane  care  and  treat- 
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ment,  it  Is  essential  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, purchase,  sale,  housing,  care,  han- 
dling, and  treatment  of  such  animals  by  per- 
sons or  organizations  in  using  them  for  re- 
search or  experimental  purposes  or  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  or  holding  them  for  sale 
as  pets  or  in  transporting,  buying,  or  selling 
them  for  any  such  purpose  or  use." 
Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon after  the  word  "Agriculture"  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "of  the  United  States 
or  his  representative  who  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  the 
words  "commerce  between  any  State,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation  among  the 
several  States,  or  between  any  State,"; 

(3)  by  striking  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  and  (h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(d)  The  term  'affecting  commerce'  means 
In  commerce  or  burdening  or  obstructing  or 
substantially  affecting  commerce  or  the  free 
flow  of  commerce,  or  having  led  or  tending 
to  lead  to  the  Inhumane  care  of  animals  used 
or  Intended  for  use  for  purposes  of  research, 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets,  by  burdening  or  obstructing  or  sub- 
stantially affecting  commerce  or  the  free  flow 
of  commerce; 

"(c)  The  term  'research  facility'  means  any 
school  (except  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school).  Institution,  organization,  or  person 
that  uses  or  intends  to  use  live  animals  In 
research,  tests,  or  experiments,  and  that  (1) 
purchases  or  transports  live  animals  affect- 
ing commerce,  or  (2)  receives  funds  under  a 
grant,  award,  loan,  or  contract  from  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
research,  tests,  or  experiments:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  exempt,  by  regula- 
tion, any  such  school,  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  i>erson  that  does  not  use  or  intend 
to  use  live  dogs  or  cats,  except  those  schools, 
institutions,  organizations,  or  persons,  which 
use  substantial  numbers  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  of  live  animals  the  principal 
function  of  which  schools,  institutions,  or- 
ganizations, or  persons,  Is  biomedical  re- 
search or  testing,  when  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  any  such  exemption  does  not 
vitiate  the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

"(f)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  for  compensation  or  profit  delivers  for 
transportation,  or  transports,  except  as  a 
common  carrier,  buys,  or  sells  any  animals 
whether  alive  or  dead,  affecting  commerce, 
for  research  or  teaching  purposes  or  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  or  for  use  as  pets,  but  such 
term  excludes  any  retail  pet  store  except 
such  store  which  sells  any  animals  to  a  re- 
search facility,  an  exhibitor,  or  a  dealer; 

"(g)  The  term  'animal'  means  any  live 
or  dead  dog,  cat,  monkey,  nonhuman  pri- 
mate mamm.il),  guinea  pig,  hamster,  rabbit, 
or  such  other  warm-blooded  animal,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  Is  being  used,  or 
is  Intended  for  use,  for  research,  testing,  ex- 
perimentation, or  exhibition  purposes,  or  as 
a  pet;  but  such  term  excludes  horses  not 
used  for  research  purposes  and  other  farm 
animals,  such  as,  but  not  limited  to  live- 
stock or  poultry,  used  or  Intended  for  use 
as  food  or  fiber,  or  livestock  or  poultry 
used  or  intended  for  use  for  improving 
animal  nutrition,  breeding,  management,  or 
production  efficiency,  or  for  improving  the 
quality  of  food  or  fiber;  and 

"(h)  The  term  'exhibitor'  means  any  per- 
son (public  or  private)  exhibiting  any  ani- 
mals, which  were  purchased  in  commerce  or 
the  intended  distribution  of  which  were 
purchased  In  commerce,  or  will  affect  com- 
merce, to  the  public  for  compensation,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  such  term 
Includes  carnivals,  circuses,  and  zoos  ex- 
hibiting such  animals  whether  operated  for 


profit  or  not;  but  such  term  excludes  retail 
pet  stores,  organizations  sponsoring  and  all 
persons  participating  in  State  and  county 
fairs,  livestock  shows,  rodeos,  purebred  dog 
and  cat  shows,  and  any  other  fairs  or  exhibi- 
tions intended  to  advance  agricultural  arte 
and  sciences,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  after  the 
words  "licenses  to  dealers"  by  Inserting  the 
words  "and  exhibitors"'; 

(2)  in  the  first  proviso  thereof  after  the 
words  "until  the  dealer"  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  exhibitor"; 

(3)  In  the  second  proviso  thereof  after 
the  words  "That  any'  by  inserting  the  words 
"retail  pet  store  or  other"; 

(4)  in  the  second  proviso  thereof  after 
the  words  "as  a  dealer"  Insert  the  words  "or 
exhibitor'':  and 

(5)  in  the  last  sentence  thereof  after  the 
words  "as  dealers"  each  time  such  words 
appear.  Insert  the  words  "or  exhibitors". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  No  dealer  or  exhibitor  shall  sell  or 
offer  to  sell  or  transport  or  offer  for  trans- 
portation, affecting  commerce,  to  any  re- 
search facility  or  for  exhibition  or  for  use 
as  a  pet  animal,  or  buy,  sell,  offer  to  buy  or 
sell,  transport  or  offer  for  transportation, 
affecting  commerce,  to  or  from  another 
dealer  or  exhibitor  under  this  Act  any  ani- 
mal, unless  and  until  such  dealer  or  ex- 
hibitor shall  have  obtained  a  license  from 
the  Secretary  and  such  license  shall  not 
have  been  suspended  or  revoked.'' 

Sec.  6.  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "No  dealer" 
the  words  "or  exhibitor";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  proviso  ":  Provided,  That  op- 
erators of  auction  sales  subject  to  section  12 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section". 

Sec.  7.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "research  facil- 
ity" the  words  "and  every  exhibitor  not  li- 
censed under  section  3  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  8.  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  between  the  words  "ex- 
cept" and  "a  person"  the  words  "an  operator 
of  an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of 
this  Act  or";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  between  the  words  "as  a 
dealer"  and  "Issued"  the  words  "or  ex- 
hibitor". 

Sec.  9.  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "or  ex- 
perimentation" the  words  "or  exhibition"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  between  the  words  "ex- 
cept" and  "a  person"  the  words  "an  operator 
of  an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of  this 
Act  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  between  the  words  "as  a 
dealer"  and  "Issued"  the  words  "or  exhibi- 
tor". 

Sec.  10.  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  9.  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  £ict.  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  person  acting  for  or  employed 
by  a  research  facility,  a  dealer,  or  an  exhibi- 
tor or  a  person  licensed  as  a  dealer  or  an  ex- 
hibitor pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3,  or  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale 
subject  to  section  12  of  this  Act,  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  be 
deemed  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such 
research  facility,  dealer,  exhibitor,  licensee, 
or  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale  as  well  as 
of  such  person." 

Sec.  11.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  10.  Dealers  and  exhibitors  shall  make 
and  retain  for  such  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  such  records 
with  respect  to  the  purchase,  sale,  transpor- 
tation. Identification,  and  previous  owner- 
ship of  animals  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 


scribe, upon  forms  supplied  by  the  Secretary. 
Research  facilities  shall  make  and  retail  such 
records  only  with  respect  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  transportation,  identification,  and  pre- 
vious ownership  of  live  dogs  and  cats.  Such 
records  shall  be  made  available  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  for  inspection  and  copying  by 
the  Secretary." 

Sec.  12.  Section  11  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "dogs  and  cats" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"animals"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "in  commerce 
by  any  dealer"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  ",  affecting  commerce,  by  a  dealer 
or  exhibitor";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vidcd.  That  only  live  dogs  and  cats  need  be  so 
marked  or  Identified  by  a  research  facility.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  humane  standards  and  record- 
keeping requirements  governing  the  pur- 
chase, handling,  or  sale  of  animals,  affecting 
conunerce,  by  dealers,  research  facilities,  and 
exhibitors  at  auction  sales  and  by  the  opera- 
tors of  such  auction  sales.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  authorized  to  require  the  licensing  of 
operators  of  auction  sales  where  any  dogs  or 
cats  are  sold,  affecting  commerce,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  upon 
payment  ol  such  fee  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  u:3der  section  23  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  14.  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  to  govern  the  humane  handling, 
care,  treatment,  and  transportation  of  ani- 
mals by  dealers,  research  facilities,  and  ex- 
hibitors. Such  standards  shall  Include  mini- 
mum requirements  with  respect  to  handling, 
housing,  feeding,  watering,  sanitation,  ven- 
tilation, shelter  from  extremes  of  weather 
and  temperatures,  adequate  veterinary  care. 
Including  the  appropriate  use  of  anesthetic, 
analgesic  or  tranqulllzlng  drugs,  when  such 
use  would  be  proper  In  the  opinion  of  the 
attending  veterinarian  of  such  research  fa- 
cilities, and  separation  by  species  when  the 
Secretary  finds  such  separation  necessary  for 
the  humane  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of 
animals.  In  promulgating  and  enforcing 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  consult  experts,  Including  outside 
consultants  where  indicated.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  with  regard  to  design,  outlines,  guide- 
lines, or  performance  of  actual  research  or 
experimentation  by  a  research  facility  as 
determined  by  such  research  facility:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  require,  at 
least  annually,  every  research  facility  to  show 
that  professionally  acceptable  standards  gov- 
erning the  care,  treatment,  and  use  of  ani- 
mals, including  appropriate  use  of  anesthetic, 
analgesic,  and  tranquillzlng  drugs,  during 
experimentation  are  being  followed  by  the 
research  facility  during  actual  research  or 
experimentation." 

Sec.  15.  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  ex- 
hibiting animals  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  13." 

Sec.  16.  Section  IB  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  the 
words  "or  experimentation"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  experimentation  or 
exhibition";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  the  word 
"effectuating"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "carrying  out". 
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17.  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows : 
16.  (a)   The    Secretary   shall   make 
investigations    or    inspections    as    he 
necessary  to  determine  whether  any 
exhibitor,  research  facility,  or  opera- 
an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12 
Act,  has  violated  or  is  violating  any 
on  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or 
issued   thereunder,   and   for  such 
,  the  Secretary  shall,  at  all  reason- 
times,  have  access  to  the  places  of  busl- 
and  the  facilities,  animals,  and  those 
required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  sec- 
10  of  any  such  dealer,  exhibitor,  research 
or  operator  of  an  auction  sale.  The 
shall  promulgate  such  rules  and 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  permit 
to  confiscate  or  destroy  In  a  hu- 
manner  any  animal  found  to  be  suffer- 
a  result  of  a  failure  to  comply  with 
>rovislon  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
standard  Issued  thereunder  if   (1)    such 
is  held  by  a  dealer,  (2)  such  animal 
by  an  exhibitor,  (3)  such  animal  is 
by  a  research  facility  and  is  no  longer 
ed  by  such  research  facility  to  carry 
;he    research,   test,    or   experiment   for 
such  animal  has  been  utilized,  or  (4) 
animal  is  held  by  an  operator  of  an 

sale. 
)   Any    person    who    forcibly    assaults, 
opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  in- 
with  any  person  while  engaged  in 
account  of  the  performance  of  his  offl- 
( lutles  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  in  thQ^ 
of  such  acts,  uses  a  deadly  or 
rous  weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
s,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any  person 
engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
of  his  official  duties  under  this  Act 
be  punished  as  provided  under  sections 
md  1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
)   For  the  efficient  administration  and 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  (in- 
penalties)    of  sec^lons  6.  8,  9.  and 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Trade  CommLsslon.  to  define  its  pow- 
^d    duties,    and    for   other    purposes," 
September  26.  1914   (38  Stat.  721- 
is   amended;    15  U.S.C.  46,  48.   49.  and 
except  paragraph    (c)    through    (h)    of 
6  and  the  last  paragraph  of  section  9) . 
he  provisions  of  Title  11  of  the  "Orga- 
Crlme  Control  Act  of  1970"   (62  Stat. 
8  U.S.C.  6001  et  seq.) .  are  made  appli- 
to  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties 
Secretary  in  administering  and  enforc- 
provislons  of  this  Act  and  to  any  per- 
Srm.    or    corporation    with    respect    to 
such  authority  is  exercised.  The  Sec- 
may  prosecute  any  Inquiry  necessary 
duties  under  this  Act  in  any  part  of 
irmted  States,  including  any  territory, 
thereof,  the  District  of  Colum- 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
J  owers  conferred  by  said  sections  9  and 
the    Act    of   September   26,    1914,    as 
on  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
The  United  States  district  courts,  the 
Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court 
Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  court  of 
Samoa,    and    the    United    States 
of   the   other   territories,   are  vested 
jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  and 
event    and    restaln    violations    of   this 
nd  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  all  other 
of  cases  arising  under  this  Act,  except 
"in  sections  19(b)   and  20(b)   of 
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.  18.  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended 
iking  the  phrase  "issue  rules  and  reg- 
ulations requiring  licensed  dealers  and  re- 
facilities"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
]  ihrase    "promulgate   rules   and   regula- 
requlrlng  dealers,  exhibitors,  research 
ies,  and  operators  of  auction  sales  sub- 
section 12  of  this  Act". 
19.  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 


t3  ! 


Sec.  20.  Section  19  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  oper- 
ator of  an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12 
of  this  Act.  has  violated  or  is  violating  any 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  rules  or 
regulations  or  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  hereunder,  he  may  make  an  order 
that  such  person  shall  cease  and  desist  from 
continuing  such  violation,  and  if  such  person 
is  licensed  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
also  suspend  such  person's  license  tempo- 
rarily, but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  days, 
and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
may  suspend  for  such  additional  period  as 
he  may  specify,  or  revoke  such  license,  if 
such  violation  Is  determined  to  have  oc- 
curred. Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  operator  of 
an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of  this 
Act,  who  knowingly  fails  to  obey  a  cease  and 
desist  order  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  $500  for  each  offense,  and  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  continues,  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense. 

"(b)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  opterator  of 
an  auction  sale  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Secretary  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  entry  of  such  an  order,  seek  re- 
view of  such  order  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
person  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  701- 
706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Judicial 
review  of  any  such  order  shall  be  upon 
the  record  upon  which  the  final  determina- 
tion and  order  of  the  Secretary  were  based. 

"(c)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  operator 
of  an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of 
this  Act,  who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both." 

Sec.  21.  Section  20  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  strilcing  the 
words  "rules  or  regulations"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rules,  regula- 
tions, or  standards";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  research  facility  aggrieved  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Secretary,  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act,  may  within 
sixty  days  after  entry  of  such  order,  seek 
review  of  such  order  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
research  facility  has  its  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
701-706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Judi- 
cial review  of  any  such  order  shall  be  upon 
the  record  upon  which  the  final  determina- 
tion and  order  of  the  Secretary  were  based." 

Sec.  22.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  25.  Not  later  than  March  of  each 
year  following  the  enactment  of  the  "An- 
imal Welfare  Act  of  1970."  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  comprehensive  and  detailed  written 
report  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  identification  of  all  research  fa- 
cilities, exhibitors,  and  other  persons  and 
establishments  licensed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  3  and  section  12  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  place  of  all  Investi- 
gations and  Inspections  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  16  of  this  Act,  and 
all  reports  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  13  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
improve  the  administration  of  this  Act  of 
any  provisions  thereof. 

This  report  as  well  as  any  supporting  docu- 
ments, data,  or  findings  shall  not  be  released 
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to  any  other  persons,  non -Federal  agencies, 
or  organizations  unless  and  until  it  has 
been  made  public  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

Sec.  23.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  for  the 
amendments  to  sections  16,  17,  19,  and  20 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1966,  which  shall 
become  effective  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  May)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
cultuie  Committee  brings  to  the  floor 
this  afternoon  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  the  protection  of 
animal  welfare  in  the  United  States. 
This  follows  the  landmark  legislation 
passed  in  1966  by  the  89th  Congress, 
but  it  expands  considerably  on  that  leg- 
islation in  four  areas. 

First,  the  bill  expands  the  definition 
of  the  term  "animal"  to  include  addi- 
tional species.  At  present  the  act  applies 
only  to  live  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  ham- 
sters, guinea  pigs,  and  nonhuman  pri- 
mate mammals. 

This  bill,  within  its  definition  includes 
all  warmblooded  animals  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  with  certain  specific  limi- 
tations and  defined  exceptions. 

Second,  the  bill  regulates  more  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  which  handle 
live  animals,  and  will  bring  into  the 
framework  of  the  legislation  for  the  first 
time  exhibitors  such  as  circuses,  zoos, 
carnivals,  road  shows,  and  wholesale  pet 
dealers. 

Third,  the  bUl  establishes  by  law  the 
humane  ethic  that  animals  should  be  ac- 
corded the  basic  creature  comforts  of 
adequate  housing,  ample  food  and  wa- 
ter, reasonable  handling,  decent  sanita- 
tion. sufQcient  ventilation,  shelter  from 
extremes  of  weather  and  temperature, 
and  adequate  veterinary  care  including 
the  appropriate  use  of  pain-killing 
drugs,  including  the  appropriate  use  of 
analgesics  and  tranquilizing  drugs.  The 
bill  specifically  guarantees  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  research  institutions  to 
conduct  research  experiments  so  that 
the  enlightened  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  medical  and  scientific  re- 
search field  will  not  in  any  way  be 
diminished. 

Fourth,  the  bill  strengthens  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  enforcement  au- 
thority by  broadening  the  statutory 
concept  of  "commerce,"  and  by  increas- 
ing the  penalties  against  persons  con- 
victed of  interfering  with,  assaulting,  or 
killing  (jovernment  inspectors,  and  by 
broadening  the  discovery  preocdures  for 
obtaining  adequate  information  to  sus- 
tain proper  administration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
months  of  diflQcult  legislative  efifort.  It 
involved  in  its  early  stages  great  con- 
troversy. It  was  a  bill  that  many  thought 
could  never  reach  this  floor.  However, 
because  of  the  exceptional  cooperation  of 
persons  of  good  will  and  devotion  not 
only  to  the  cause  of  animal  welfare,  but 
to  the  advancement  of  scientific  research 
and  knowledge,  this  bill  has  the  sub- 
stantial support  of  the  medical  research 
community,  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try, other  industrial  organizations,  and 
the  many  organizations  and  individuals 
directly  concerned  with  animal  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  held  many  hearings  and 
other  meetings  in  attempting  to  bring 
this  bill  to  fruition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  be  good  enough  to  re- 
fresh my  memory  as  to  other  legislation 
on  this  general  subject?  Did  not  that 
legislation  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
is  not  the  enforcement  of  that  legislation 
fixed  in  some  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man f  I'om  Iowa  that  the  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation  and  its  predecessor  leg- 
islation in  the  other  body  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  but  in  the  House 
the  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

In  1966,  the  predecessor  legislation 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  the  House  and  the  enforce- 
ment lies  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  not  the  House  pass 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  humane 
treatment  of  animals? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  we  pa-ssed  legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress,  in  1966. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  that  not  enacted  into 
law? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  was  enacted  into  law 
and  this  bill  would  extend  and  expand 
upon  that  basic  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  enforcement  is 
not  lodged,  or  is  it  lodged  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  lodged  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  exist- 
ing law  which  was  passed  in  1966  is  en- 
forced now  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  law  to  be  combined 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  other  law 
and  to  become  a  part  thereof,  or  if  en- 
acted what  might  amount  to  another 
agency  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  The  enforcement  of 
this  law  will  be  conducted  by  the  same 
department  of  Government  and  by  the 
same  sector  of  that  department  as  ad- 
ministers the  present  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  the  ex- 
penditure annually  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  other  law? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  present  armual  esti- 
mated expenditure  is  around  $350,000  per 
annum,  plus  $24.000 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  this  bill  that  is  before 
us  today,  is  that  right? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  For  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  would  add  an 
estimated  $1.2  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
program,  is  that  right?  $1.2  million? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  the  gentleman 
say  had  been  the  prior  cost  for  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  fiscal  year  1970 — 
$352,600. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  not  going  up  pretty 
fast  on  the  administrative  side,  and  on 
the  enforcement  side? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  existing  law  provides 
protection  of  live  dogs  and  cats,  and 
other  live  animals  from  theft  and  sale 
to  research  laboratories,  and  provides 
humane  treatment  of  animals  used  in 
research.  This  bill  goes  farther  in  ex- 
tending the  number  of  animals  that  are 
covered,  and  expands  the  type  of  pro- 
tection that  is  offered  under  the  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  the  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals which  are  to  be  regulated. 

For  example,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
for  the  first  time  wholesale  pet  dealers, 
road  shows,  zoos,  circuses,  and  animal 
exhibits,  with  some  exceptions  are 
covered,  and  it  provides  responsibility 
for  adequate  ventilation,  care  and  hu- 
mane treatment  that  the  present  law  does 
not  require  of  those  agencies  or  exhibi- 
tors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture supported  the  legislation  with 
some  reservations,  as  the  gentleman  will 
find  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  provides  in  certain  parts  that  ani- 
mals should  be  given  tranquilizers  under 
certain  circumstances? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  the  bill  does  man- 
date adequate  veterinarian  care,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  analgesics  and  tranquil- 
izing drugs,  but  it  does  preserve  complete 
control  of  the  research  institutions  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  analgesics  or  tran- 
quilizing drugs.  In  other  words.  Congress 
imposes  an  ethic  of  adequate  veterinary 
care  including  appropriate  use  of  pain- 
relieving  drugs  but  the  decisions  are  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  research 
institutions,  and  their  judgments  are 
final. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  with  respect  to  this  business 
about  interference  with  research  matters 
that — and  I  believe  it  is  in  section  13, 
where  research  organizations  were  taken 
out,  but  still  there  is  provision  for  inspec- 
tors to  go  into  research  institutions  to 
find  out  what  is  happening  under  sec- 
tion— what  it  is — section  17 — where 
the  present  law  is  changed  to  remove 
the  restriction  with  respect  to  inspection? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  just  think  I  can  quote 
the  gentleman  from  the  bill  itself.  Page 
9  of  the  bill,  line  17.  where  it  states: 


Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  de- 
sign, outlines,  guidelines,  or  performance  of 
actual  research  or  experimentation  by  a  re- 
search facility  as  determined  by  such  research 
facility.  .  .  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  still  in  section— I 
believe  it  is  section  17 — that  originally 
the  law  provided  that  there  should  not  be 
any  such  inspections  by  the  Department 
in  the  research  institutions,  and  that  sec- 
tion was  taken  out  because  you  say  sec- 
tion 13  includes  the  problem? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  does  it  really? 
May  not  the  research  institutions  be  sub- 
ject to  entry  and  inspection  to  see  if  they 
are  engaged  in  wrongful  activities,  or 
should  it  not  be  in  both  places? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  quote  to  the  gen- 
tleman again — it  is  true  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  designated  agents  may  go 
into  a  research  facility,  but  they  may  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  conduct  of 
an  actual  research  experiment. 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  quite  spe- 
cific in  stating  in  the  report  its  intent. 

Second,  ir.  regard  to  the  amendment  to 
section  13  of  the  act,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary 
neither  directly  nor  Indirectly  in  any 
manner  interfere  with  or  harass  research 
facilities  during  the  conduct  of  actual 
research  and  experimentation.  The  im- 
portant determination  of  when  an  ani- 
mal is  in  actual  research  is  left  to  the  re- 
search facility  itself. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  that. 
but  if  that  be  true,  why  should  they  go 
into  the  laboratory  at  all? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  order  to  Inspect  the  rec- 
ords of  the  purchase  of  the  animals  by 
the  laboratory  to  insure  that  the  ani- 
mals are  being  purchased  in  accoi-dance 
with  the  law. 

They  can  also  raise  questions  about  the 
animals  that  are  not  in  actual  re^enrch 
concerning  their  housing  and  husband- 
ry by  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  bin.  but  I  simply  have  some 
reservations  that  we  may  well  be  going 
too  far  in  protecting  animals  like  walking 
horses  and  the  giving  of  analgesics  to 
animals  and  we  are  not  dealing  with 
some  rather  more  important  issues. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  may  tell  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  went  into  this  in 
great  detail  and  tried  to  write  language 
as  strong  as  possible  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  in  any  way  to  override 
the  exclusive  and  sole  discretion  of  the 
research  facility  in  the  conduct  of  ex- 
periments and  the  use  of  analgesics  and 
tranquilizing  drugs  on  animals  in  labora- 
tories for  experimentation  purposes. 

I  think  the  concerns  of  the  laboratory 
community  and  the  medical  research 
community  of  this  country  have  been 
largely  removed  by  the  bill's  language 
and  the  committees  intent  as  printed  in 
the  report  which  I  referred  to  a  moment 
ago. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  were  many 
serious  expressions  of  concern  by  the 
research  community  earlier,  and  I  think 
that  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been 
removed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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MK  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

M  •.  MELCHER.  To  further  clarify  the 
poin ;  raised  by  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
I  mi  [ht  add  that  the  bill  directs  the  De 
part  nent  to  send  their  people  in  to  in- 
vestigate  the  proper  husbandry  of  an- 
imal;  under  experimentation,  which  is 
som«  thing  new  in  the  bill.  But  also  the 
bill  ( loes  clarify  the  point  that  they  will 
not  i  nterfere  with  any  of  the  experimen 
taticn  processes  going  on — but  the  hus- 
banqry  must  be  up  to  acceptable  stand- 
ards 
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FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
^ntleman  yield? 

FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
LOWENSTEIN.  I  simply  wanted 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
of  the  concerns  that  he  expressed 
considered  very  carefully  in  the 
subcommittee  and  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. And  also  I  would  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  my  judgment  the  work 
gentleman  from  Washington  who 
nijw  in  the  well  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  chairman  in- 
was  quite  remarkably  diligent 
rding  against  some  of  the  evils 
sdoke  about. 

\fant  to  comemnd  the  gentleman  in 
.ell  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
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FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
New  York. 

MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
1  he  gentleman  yield? 
.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mississippi. 
MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  Mr. 
.  and  other  members  of  this  sub- 
for  the  hard  work  done  on 
(ill. 

in  support  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
1970  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
Agriculture.  I  was  fortunate  to 
been  able  to  study  this  bill  since 
originally  introduced  and  reported 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
on  which  I  serve.  The  subcommlt- 
s^nt  many  days  of  hearings  and  de- 
the  merits  of  this  legislation  and 
cfianges  that  need  to  be  made  in  the 
law  to  further  protect  warm- 
animals. 
.  19846  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
and  represents  a  compromise  over 
proposals  presented  to  the  com- 
.  The  important  point  to  be  made 
we  are  not  tying  the  hands  of 
who  are  working  with  ani- 
daily  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  dread 
.  Rather,  we  are  just  strengthen- 
provisions  of  the  1966  act  which 
these  researchers  to  give  the  anl- 
they  are  using  the  most  humane 
l^indly  treatment  possible. 

bill   extends   coverage   to   more 

of  animals  and  also  makes  the 

requirements  applicable  to  ex- 

of  animals.  I  consider  this  a  very 

provision,   and   one   that  is 
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An  )ther  provision  which  has  my 
whol(  hearted  support  would  allow  em- 
ploye ss  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  spot  inspections  to  ascertain  if 
the  rjquirements  of  the  legislation  are 
being  met. 


All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  bill 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  warmblooded 
animals  and  at  the  same  time  allow  for 
the  continued  use  of  these  animals  for 
research  programs  in  a  humane  manner. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  report  to  the  House  that  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture  reported  this  bill  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  leave  the  well,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of  those  outside 
of  the  committee  in  this  House  who  have 
labored  so  long  and  arduously  to  make 
this  legislation  possible.  Certainly  there 
are  many  people,  too  many  to  name,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  pharmaceutical  com- 
munity and  the  research  community,  and 
many,  many  members  of  organizations 
committed  to  a  very  deep  concern  for 
animal  welfare,  who  can  be  very  proud 
of  their  constructive  efforts  in  this  legis- 
lative result. 

I  must  mention  one  name  in  particular, 
however.  A  very  distinguished  lady,  Mrs. 
Roger  Stevens,  the  wife  of  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  National  Coimcil  on  the 
Arts,  has  devoted  many,  many  months  of 
work  in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process,  her 
concern  for  animal  welfare,  and  her  de- 
termined effort  to  make  this  bill  a  reality 
has  been  absolutely  indispensable.  I 
know,  frankly,  without  her  devoted  serv- 
ice and  effort  we  could  not  possibly  have 
a  bill  to  report  to  this  House  this  after- 
noon. She  is,  herself,  the  daughter  of  a 
noted  American  scientist,  and  she  has 
with  her  intense  concern  for  animal  wel- 
fare a  compatible  commitment  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

She  held  the  key  role  in  developing  an 
effective  bill  which  could  be  enacted,  as 
I  believe  we  shall  enact  this  bill  today. 
I  would  not  like  to  leave  the  well  of  the 
House  without  paying  special  tribute  to 
her  efforts  for  which  all  who  support  this 
legislation  owe  special  gratitude. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  19846,  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  of  1970. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  original  "cat  and 
dog"  bill  passed  in  1966.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
the  law  can  be  acted  upon  before  we  ad- 
journ. I  worked  with  my  colleagues  on 
our  House  Agriculture  Committee  to 
draft  the  original  bill,  and  am  glad  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  help  shape 
this  one. 

Basically,  the  legislation  amends  the 
act  of  August  24,  1966,  relating  to  the 
care  of  animals  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search experimentation,  exhibition,  or 
held  for  sale  as  pets.  This  bill  strengthens 
the  administration  of  that  act,  and  It  ex- 
pands the  perimeters  of  its  protection  to 
more  animals  and  to  more  jjeople  who 
handle,  exhibit,  buy  or  sell,  or  transport 
them  or  who  use  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
medical  and  scientific  knowledge. 


As  is  pointed  out  in  our  committee's  re- 
port on  this  bill,  H.R.  19846  is  the  result 
of  careful  consideration  by  our  Livestock 
and  Grairis  Subcommittee  and  our  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  an  effort 
to  demonstrate  America's  humanity  to 
lesser  creatures  while  maintaining  and 
promoting  the  national  enlightenment 
in  medicine  for  the  care  of  all  mankind. 
It  is  a  bill  which  initially  was  contro- 
versial, but  which  by  virtue  of  good  rea- 
son and  good  will  and  deliberation  and 
discussion  by  many  persons  of  divergent 
views,  was  able  to  command  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Live- 
stock and  Grains  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
ranking  minority  member.  I  know  this 
measure  enjoys  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  this  Chamber,  as  well. 

Briefly,  the  bill  goes  to  four  basic 
points: 

First,  it  expands  the  definition  of  the 
term  "animal"  to  include  more  species. 
The  present  law  applies  only  to  live  dogs, 
cats,  rabbits,  hamsters,  guinea  pigs,  and 
monkeys.  All  warmblooded  animals  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  hmited  exceptions,  would  be  in- 
cluded. 

Second,  it  regulates  more  people  who 
handle  animals,  such  as  circuses,  zoos, 
and  wholesale  pet  dealers. 

Third,  it  establishes  by  law  the  hu- 
mane ethic  that  animals  should  be  ac- 
corded the  basic  creature  comforts  of 
adequate  housing,  ample  food  and  water, 
reasonable  handling,  decent  sanitation! 
sufficient  ventilation,  shelter  from  ex- 
tremes of  weather  and  temperature,  and 
adequate  veterinary  care— including  the 
appropriate  use  of  pain-killing  drugs. 

And,  fourth,  it  strengthens  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  enforcement  powers 
imder  the  act  broadening  the  statutory 
concept  of  "commerce,"  by  increasing  the 
penalties  against  persons  convicted  of 
interfering  with  Government  inspectors, 
and  by  broadening  the  discovery  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  adequate  Information 
to  sustain  proper  administration. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill,  as  we  have 
drafted  it,  and  circumstances  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  a  nece.'^sary  one.  While 
it  provides  additional  needed  safeguards 
for  the  protection  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals,  it  preserves  the  domain 
of  the  medical  community  and  in  no  way 
authorizes  the  disruption  or  interference 
with  scientific  research  or  experimenta- 
tion. It  reaffirms  our  congressional  com- 
mitment to  proper  treatment  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  restates  our  conviction  that 
the  work  that  is  done  behind  that  lab- 
oratory door  should  be  done  with  com- 
passion and  with  care. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
article  entitled  "More  Legal  Protection 
on  the  Way  for  Animals  Behind  Bars" 
by  Arm  Cottrell  Free,  published  recently 
in  the  Washington  Star,  which  contains 
a  great  deal  of  the  background  of  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  tributes  to  Mrs.  Stevens  and  others 
who  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  bill  that  is  before  lis: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

Dec.  6,  1970] 

More   Legal   Pbotection   on   the   Wat   for 

Animals  Behind  Bars 

(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

The  Idea  behind  the  proposed  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1970  has  been  a  long  time  com- 
ing into  Its  own — It  has  been  an  uphill  fight, 
often  resisted  by  powerful  forces — but  It 
looks  now  ae  If  It  may  come  to  a  final  vote 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  9l8t  Congress. 

Its  passage  wlU  be  a  tribute  to  a  deepened 
Congressional  ecological  conscience.  More 
and  more  members  of  Congress  are  realizing 
that  all  living  creatures  must  be  treated 
with  decency  and  respect — regardless  of 
whether  they  are  endangered  species  roam- 
ing in  the  wild  or  animals  doomed  to  spend 
dreary  lives  behind  bars  in  laboratories  or 
zoos. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passage 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  one  year  ago 
this  month  and  the  emphasis  In  the  past 
year  on  man's  relationship  with  the  earth 
and  aU  its  creatures  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  congressional  thinking. 

The  new  legislation — which  has  so  many 
sponsors  that  this  sentence  would  be  con- 
sumed by  listing  them  all — has  its  roots  in 
proposals  first  made  exactly  10  years  ago.  In 
1960.  Soon  after  the  1958  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Humane  Slaughter  law,  humanitarians 
started  laying  congressional  groundwork  to 
bring  some  measure  of  federal  supervision 
over  the  care  and  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals. 

HUMANIACS 

The  well-funded  research  explosion  was 
using  an  unprecedented  number  of  dogs,  cats, 
rodents,  primates  and  a  variety  of  other  crea- 
tures. Estimates  have  gone  as  high  as  300 
million  annually.  They  were  often  obtained 
from  questionable  sources  and  treated  with 
less  care  than  the  most  expendable  test  tube. 

Those  persons,  who  worked  for  setting 
standards  of  care  were  immediately  called 
anti-vivlsectlonlsts  or  branded  as  "hu- 
manlacs"  by  some  members  of  the  scientific 
community.  In  truth,  they  were  violently 
opposed  by  the  antlvlvlsectionlsts,  who  were 
working  for  total  abolition  of  animal  use. 

Though  a  number  of  bills  were  Introduced 
during  those  years,  they  went  nowhere.  In 
desperation,  humane  organizations  tried  new 
approaches  and  often  fell  to  quarreling 
among  themselves  as  to  bill  content  and 
strategy.  (Most  of  the  bills  gave  supervisory 
authority  to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.) 

But  1965  brought  the  beginning  of  a 
breakthrough.  Researchers'  demands  for  dogs 
and  cats  had  grown  so  great  that  unprin- 
cipled dealers  turned  to  stealing  pets.  Their 
boldness  and  carelessness  trapped  them. 

As  more  and  more  "pet-napping"  cases 
turned  up,  there  came  to  Congress  also  de- 
scriptions of  stomach-turning  conditions 
within  dealers'  compounds.  Eyewitnesses  told 
of  seeing  dead  and  dying  dogs  mixed  in  with 
live  ones  in  conditions  of  indescribable  filth. 
Such  testimony  about  this  $30  million  busi- 
ness prompted  passage  of  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966.  This  legislation 
had  more  than  50  sponsors. 

Administration  of  the  act  was  given  to  the 
animal  health  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Research  Service.  Dealers  and 
purchasers  were  licensed  and  required  to 
conform  to  Agriculture's  standards  of  human 
treatment  of  dogs,  cats,  hamsters,  primates, 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

More  than  1 10  dealers  went  out  of  business 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  program. 
Licenses  of  some  of  the  larger  dealers  have 
been  revoked.  Agents  have  been  cur.sed. 
threatened  and  shot  at.  But  even  so,  the  act 
did  not  go  far  enough.  There  were  huge 
loopholes,  and  It  has  been  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds  to  employ  more  inspectors — 
most  of  whom  are  veterinarians  and  have 
many  other  Agriculture  Department  duties 
within  the  states  where  they  are  stationed. 


Though  the  act  has  no  authority  over  care 
of  animals  actually  being  used  in  research, 
some  institutions  have  declared  the  animals 
"in  research"  on  the  moment  of  arrival.  This 
clearly  frustrates  the  Intent  of  the  act  to 
Improve  conditions  of  the  animals  while 
awaiting  research. 

More  federal  authority  was  needed.  In  1968 
help  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  A  43- 
year-old  GOP  freshman  representative  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  introduced  legislation  that  filled 
the  bUl.  Rep.  G.  William  Whitehurst  would 
extend  the  mantle  of  enlightened  care  to 
animals  actually  undergoing  research.  But 
what's  more,  be  asked  that  the  SEune  stand- 
ards apply  to  animals  In  circuses,  zoos  and 
the  pet  trade. 

Himianltarlans  soon  learned  that  it  was 
not  only  Bill  Whitehurst  they  had  to  thank, 
but  his  wife,  Jeanette.  "I  told  the  people  at 
the  Norfolk  SPCA,  where  I  have  helped  with 
humane  education,  that  I'd  try  to  lend  a 
hand  when  we  got  to  Washlngfton,"  she  said 
the  other  day. 

Whltehurst's  bill  actually  was  a  beefing 
up  of  the  "pet-napping"  Act  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  whose 
chairman  has  repeatedly  shown  himself  a 
friend  of  animals.  Texan  W.  R.  Poage  has 
been  the  key  man  on  the  House  side  on 
both  the  humane  slaughter  and  "pet-nap- 
ping" bills. 

Testimony,  presented  this  June  before  Rep. 
Graham  Purcell's  subcommittee,  lifted  once 
again  the  curtain  of  secrecy  on  unspeakable 
conditions  among  the  creatures  that  per- 
form, amuse  and  give  their  lives  to  man. 

"We,  who  worked  there,  were  always 
pleased  when  some  animal  died  to  be  out  of 
a  miserable  life,"  said  June  W.  Badger  of 
Middleburg,  Va.  She  told  the  committee  of 
conditions  In  some  of  the  circuses  and  zoos 
for  which  she  had  worked  in  the  last  19 
years.  Cramped,  unventllated  cages,  starva- 
tion, sadistic  punishments.  A  litany  of  mis- 
ery. 

The  arrival  from  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and  shipment  to  pet  wholesalers  of  crates 
of  birds  and  monkeys  were  described  by 
Mrs.  Christine  Stevens. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Roger  Stevens,  president 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  the  government's  former  cultural 
chief.  Mrs.  Stevens  Is  president  of  the  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Institute  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation. 

IMPORTED     ANIMAI^ 

She  described  wretched  conditions  of  ani- 
mals that  Custom  inspectors  have  over- 
looked. (They  are  charged  with  checking  on 
condition  of  imported  animals.)  She  told 
of  continued  conditions  of  cramped  labora- 
tory housing  and  of  the  inhumane  environ- 
ment In  many  munlclp>al  and  roadside  zoos. 
Quoting  Dr.  Desmond  Morris,  author  of  the 
"Naked  Ape,"  she  said,  "If  zoos  are  to  survive 
the  20th  century,  they  wUl  have  to  reform." 
She  introduced  into  the  record  a  letter  in 
behalf  of  the  Whitehurst  bUl  from  Virginia 
McKenna  and  Bill  Travers,  stars  of  the  film 
"Born  Free"  and  patrons  of  the  Captive  Ani- 
mals Protection  Society. 

The  arrival  of  dogs  and  cats  at  animal 
auction  sales  was  described  by  FYank  Mc- 
Mahon.  field  director  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States.  "I've  seen  them 
chained  within  the  trunks  of  cars.  I've  seen 
them  Jammed  In  crates  and  cages.  I've  seen 
them  sold  by  the  pound."  Humane  agents  of 
local  societies  are  given  rough  treatment, 
he  said  and  under  the  existing  federal  law 
these  auctions  are  exempt  from  regulation. 

The  legislation  now  speeding  toward  the 
congressional  deadline  embodies  many  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  men  and  women 
who  know  the  problem  first  hand.  Auctions 
are  Included.  Animal  categories  have  been 
broadened.  Pines  for  resisting  agents  have 
been  stiffened.  But  most  important,  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  called  for  the  use  of 


appropriate  paln-kUlers  for  research  ani- 
mals whenever  possible. 

(When  Agriculture  sets  the  standards  for 
humane  handling  many  humanitarians  trust 
that  life-time  caging  of  such  research 
animals  as  dogs  will  be  eliminated.) 

Some  of  the  additions  to  the  Whitehurst 
blU  were  called  for  In  bills  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley,  D-Wash.,  and  In  the 
Senate  by  Warren  Magnuson,  D-Wash.,  Alan 
Cranston,  D-Callf.,  and  William  G.  Spong, 
D-Va.  When  the  bill  was  favorably  discharged 
from  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  It 
bore  the  name  of  each  member.  An  exact 
copy  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Robert 
J.  Dole,  R-Kan.  Hearings  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart's  Commerce  sub-committee  are  ex- 
pected any  day. 

Even  with  the  evaporation  of  much  of  the 
scientific  community's  opposition  to  lab 
animal  legislation  and  even  with  the  good 
chance  that  this  measure  will  miraculously 
pass  this  session,  there  are  other  hurdles. 
One  Is  money. 

The  burden  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  heavier,  niaklng  necessary  the 
employment  of  more  Inspectors.  These  men, 
also,  have  the  added  duty  In  coming  years 
of  policing  the  horse  shows  to  see  that  no 
"walking  horse"  brought  across  state  llnee 
has  been  "sored"  to  make  It  step  high,  wide 
and  handsome.  The  famous  Tydlngs  "walk- 
ing horse"  biU  is  now  awaiting  Presidential 
signature.  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  spon- 
sored it  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  this  session  adjourns,  left  at  the  post 
are  at  least  10  other  animal  protection  meas- 
ures: air  transportation  regulations,  cessa- 
tion of  shooting  wolves  and  other  animals 
from  airplanes  over  federal  lands,  elimina- 
tion of  use  of  agotUzlng  poisons  In  the  gov- 
ernment's predator  control  programs,  better 
conditions  at  the  ports  of  entry  such  as 
Miami.  The  list  is  long — but  the  abuse  and 
suffering  have  gone  on  a  long  time,  too. 

But  at  last,  what  has  been  described  as  the 
"silent  lobby"  has  found  its  voice.  Or  could 
It  be  that  man,  for  a  change,  Is  listening  to 
voices  other  than  his  own? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  point  in  time, 
when  we  started  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation, when  it  looked  as  If  we  would 
pi-obably  never  get  togetlier,  but  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  explanation  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washmgton  for  her 
remarks,  as  well  as  all  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  working  on  this  very 
controversial  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  represents  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  interested  individuals,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  animals. 

The  proposal,  H.R.  19846,  expands  the 
definition  of  the  term  "animal"  to  in- 
clude any  live  or  dead  dog,  cat,  monkey, 
guinea  pig.  hamster,  rabbit,  or  such 
other  warmblooded  animal,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  determine  is 
being  used  for  research,  experimentation, 
or  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  as  a  pet. 
The  bill  also  regulates  those  individuals 
handling  animals,  including  wholesale 
pet  dealers,  circuses,  zoos,  carnivals,  and 
road  shows. 

The  bill  establishes  by  law  the  humane 
ethic  that  animals  should  be  given  basic 
creature  comforts  of  adequate  housing. 
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ample  food  and  watt-  and  reasonable 
han  iling. 

night  add  that  the  bill  in  no  manner 
auth  orizes  the  disruption  or  interference 
with  scientific  research  or  experimenta- 
tion Under  this  bill  the  research  scien- 
tist itill  holds  the  key  to  the  laboratory* 
dooi .  However,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee ind  the  Congress  expect  that  the 
worl  that  is  done  behind  the  laboratory 
door  will  be  done  with  compassion  and 
witn  care. 

the  bill  strengthens  the  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Ag- 
=   by   broadening   the   statutory 
condept  of  "commerce"  by  increasing  the 
pen£  Ities  against  persons  convicted  of  in- 
f  qring  with,  assault,  or  killing  Govern- 
inspectors.  and  by  broadening  the 
disccjvcry  procedures  for  obtaining  ade- 
information  to  sustain  proper  ad- 
tration. 

sage  of  this  legislation  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unnecessary  burden  to  the  tax- 
payers.  The  current  program  is  financed 
in  purt  by  license  fees,  and  after  imple- 
men  ation  of  this  legislation,  will  be- 
com(  self-supporting. 
Affer  extensive  hearings  en  this  legis- 
this  proposal  represents  a  com- 
promise by  the.  Agricixiture  Committee, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  ma- 
of  interested  individuals. 

PIRNIE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
e woman  yield? 

MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie*. 
.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
ewoman     from     Washington     for 
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ave  asked  the  gentlewoman  to  yield 
Avo   purposes:    First,   to   commend 
[  entlewoman  for  her  remarks  in  be- 
of  this  legislation:  and  second,  and 
personally,  I  wish  to  take  note  of 
act  that  with  the  end  of  this  Con- 
my  colleague  from  Washington  is 
this  body.  I  am  reminded  that  we 
the  service  of  the  Congress  to- 
r  and  served  on  the  same  commit- 
During   the    12   years   which   have 
the   gentlewoman   has   demon- 
not  only  her  devotion  to  her  con- 
but  also  her  genuine  love  of 
loimtry.  She  has  been  a  most  able 
of  the  House. 

of  as  who  have  had  the  privilege 
with  her  join  with  me,  I  am 
in  an  expression  of  deep  affection 
espect  and  the  wish  that  our  col- 
may  have  great  happiness  in  the 
ahead.  We  are  indeed  sorry  to  lose 
om  this  body. 
MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tne 
from  New  York  for  those  very 
111  remarks. 

TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
California  fMr.  Teacue). 

TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
I  certainly  associate  myself  with 
rf  marks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
S'ork. 

gentlewoman  from  Washington 
on  my  left  hand  on  the  Commit- 
Aericulture  for  some  years  now. 
K\\\  be  sorely  missed.  I  frequently 
her  advice  and  guidance.  I  do  not 
what  I  will  do  without  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  wish  the  gentle- 
woman tile  very  best. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewcanan  for  yielding  and  I  associate 
myself  with  her  remarks  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

But  beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  I  have  had  tremendous 
benefits  from  the  association  with  the 
gentlewoman  and  from  her  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  agricultuie.  We  shall  miss  the 
gentlewoman  sorely. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sony 
the  gentlewoman  has  to  yield  briefly,  be- 
cause there  are  many  things  I  would  like 
to  say  but  at  this  time,  at  least,  I  want 
to  state  for  the  record  that  those  of  us 
from  the  State  of  Washington  regard  the 
gentlewoman  with  great  admiration  and 
affection.  We  see  her  leaving  Congress 
as  a  great  loss.  I  know  the  agricultural 
interests  of  this  country  feel  the  same 
way  about  it. 

Today  we  had  occasion  when  a  Mem- 
ber from  the  other  side  of  the  ais!e  from 
the  State  of  Washington  led  off  as  far 
as  this  particular  bill  is  concerned,  and 
thereby  one  more  example  of  there  being 
no  partisanship  on  legislation  such  as 
this.  Our  delegation  works  for  the  inter- 
ests in  our  State  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  per- 
sonal joy  for  me  to  serve  with  the  gentle- 
woman. I  wish  her  well  and  great  happi- 
ness in  the  future. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  m-y 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa    'Mr.  Maynei. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding.  Certainly  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  about  her 
just  now  for  the  service  she  has  ren- 
dered in  this  Congress,  and  particularly 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  on 
the  Subcom.mittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains,  where  it  has  been  my  privilege 
during  the  past  2  years  to  sit  next  to 
the  gentlewoman  and  to  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  observe  the  great 
contribution  she  has  made  to  the  legis- 
lative work  of  this  committee,  and  in 
all  things  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

The  gentlewoman  certainly  has  served 
her  constituents  with  great  distinction. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  is  going  to  miss  the 
gentlewomans  great  talent  and  integrity 
very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
19346,  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970, 
and  request  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  legislation  and  to 
have  had  a  part  in  the  favorable  report- 
ing of  the  bDl  by  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee  and  then  by  the 
House  Agricultuie  Committee.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  and  on  the 
committee  on  this  most  recent  strengtli- 
ening  of  the  commitment  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  dumb  animals. 

H.R.  19846  expands  the  definition  of 
covered  animals  to  include  all  warm- 
blooded animals  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  rather  than  just  live 
dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  hamsters,  guinea  pigs, 
and  monkeys.  It  brings  under  regulation 
more  animal  handlers,  such  as  circuses 
and  wholesale  pet  dealers. 

The  bill  establishes  by  statute  the  re- 
quirement that  animals  be  accoi  ded  basic 
creature  comforts  of  housing,  food  and 
water,  reasonable  handling,  sanitation, 
ventilation,  shelter  and  adequate  veteri- 
nary care,  but  does  not  disrupt  or  inter- 
fere with  scientific  or  medical  research  or 
experimentation,  with  the  expectation 
that  such  research  will  be  done  with 
compassion  and  care.  The  bill  also 
strengthens  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's enforcement  powers,  including  im- 
proved procedures  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation. I  strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings 
which  led  up  to  H.R.  19846  a  great  many 
discussions  were  held  with  responsible 
individuals  who  use  various  animals  in 
biomedical  research.  They  were  con- 
cerned, as  I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  with 
the  changes  we  were  intending  to  make 
in  section  13  of  the  act  of  1966,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  modification  in  the 
definition  of  "adequate  veterinary  care" 
which  we  felt  should  be  provided  during 
an  animal's  stay  within  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  use  the 
remainder  of  my  time  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  certain  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  ,  who  is  handling  the  bill  as 
floor  manager  for  the  majority,  in  order 
to  further  establish  legislative  intent  on 
this  point. 

I  believe  essential  protection  and  free- 
dom for  the  investigator  has  been  as- 
sured by  including  in  this  section  a  stip- 
ulation to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  already  referred,  which 
appears  in  section  14  of  the  bill  com- 
mencing at  page  9.  line  17,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  not  promul- 
gate rules  regulations,  or  orders  with  re- 
gard to  design  outline,  guidelines,  or  per- 
formance of  actual  research  or  experi- 
mentation by  a  research  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  such  research  facility. 

However  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
that  the  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  contained  in  committee  report  No. 
91-1651,  may  not  be  sufficiently  clear  on 
this  point  to  anyone  who  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  the  full  discussions  held  by 
our  subcommittee.  In  order  to  clear  up 
any  possible  uncertainty  as  to  the  legis- 
lative intent  on  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Washington  iMr.  Foley  >,  who  is  han- 
dling the  bill  as  floor  manager  for  the 
majority  if  it  is  his  understanding  as  it  is 
mine,  that  the  intent  of  the  committee  is 
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that  while  animals  are  undergoing  actual 
research  or  experimentation  the  decision 
with  respect  to  appropriate  use  of  anes- 
thetic analgesic,  or  tranquilizing  drugs 
would  rest  exclusively  with  the  attend- 
ing veterinarian  of  such  research  facility, 
and  that  any  standards  or  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture could  be  disregarded  by  the  re- 
search facility  if  in  its  opinion  these 
guidelines  were  not  proper  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  research  require- 
ments. Further,  that  the  research  facility 
veterinarian  would  not  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  to  justify  or  defend  his  deci- 
sion not  to  employ  these  agents  if  incon- 
sistent with  or  contrary  to  standards 
recommended  by  the  Secretary.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley),  if  his  under- 
standing of  the  committee  intent  is  the 
same  as  that  which  I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
the  intent  of  the  committee  exactly.  The 
statement  the  gentleman  has  just  made 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  In  its 
reporting  of  this  bill  to  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  With  that  assurance  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  I  am  happy 
to  renew  my  support  of  this  very  impor- 
tant and  salutary  legislation.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  vote  "yea"  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R,  19846,  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  of  1970. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  focal  point 
of  concern  among  animal  lovers  through- 
out the  Nation  for  some  time.  I  have  re- 
ceived dozens  of  letters  from  citizens 
within  my  own  district  and  from  other 
interested  parties  seeking  my  support  for 
this  measure. 

If  ever  there  was  a  piece  of  legislation 
considered  by  this  body  that  deserved  the 
support  of  all  of  its  Members,  this  bill 
must  be  the  one. 

I  have  received  correspondence  from 
imiversity  professors,  attorneys,  phar- 
macists, veterinarians  and  other  profes- 
sionals interested  in  this  legislation.  But 
a  housewife  from  Thomasville,  N.C. 
wrote  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  all 
the  letters  I  received. 

She  said: 

I  realize  there  are  many  weighty  problems 
facing  you  these  days,  from  busing  of  school 
children  to  the  Vietnam  war.  It  seems  that 
with  all  the  other  pleas  these  days  for  so 
many  concerns,  the  animals  Just  go  on  suf- 
fering needlessly  because  they  can't  speak 
for  themselves. 

Certainly,  we  are  faced  with  grave  and 
important  issues  today — the  issue  of  war 
and  peace,  of  economics,  of  racial  dis- 
cord, of  rampant  crime — but  I  believe 
they  could  all  be  solved  if  we  would  all 
simply  apply  a  greater  measure  of  hu- 
manity in  our  relations  with  one  another. 

And  just  as  certainly,  that  humanity 
should  be  extended  to  all  of  the  crea- 
tures with  whom  we  share  this  planet. 
These  animals  bring  us  great  pleasure, 
and  ask  for  notliing  in  return.  Surely  we 
can  see  that  to  return  pain  for  pleasure, 
even  to  animals,  makes  us  all  a  little  less 
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humanitarian,  and  this  we  cannot  af- 
ford, especially  at  a  time  when  humani- 
tarianism  is  in  such  short  supply. 

This  bill  includes  provisions  regulating 
the  transportation,  purchase,  sale,  hous- 
ing care,  handling  and  treatment  of 
warmblooded  animals  used  in  research 
or  public  exhibition.  These  provisions 
will  insure  that  the  animals  are  hu- 
manely treated,  and  will  set  standards 
to  be  rigidly  maintained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me 
for  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  with  a  longstanding  interest  in  im- 
proving the  standard  of  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  and  other 
animals,  I  strongly  support  H.R.  19846, 
the  proposed  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  this  legislation 
will  signiflcantly  strengthen  the  existing 
law.  More  species  of  animals  will  be  pro- 
tected: all  warmblooded  animals  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  but  a  few  speciflc  exceptions. 

Further,  not  only  animals  used  by  lab- 
oratories are  covered.  Wholesale  pet 
dealers  will  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  law's  provisions,  as  will  animal  ex- 
hibitors, such  as  zoos,  carnivals,  and 
circuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  marks  a  giant 
step  toward  honoring  man's  moral  com- 
mitment to  take  the  best  possible  care 
of  the  animals  who  serve  him.  I  urge  its 
approval. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock and  Feed  Grains  and  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  19846,  I  commend  this 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  them  to  approve  it 
forthwith. 

This  bill,  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of 
1970,  was  sponsored  by  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  subcommittee.  It  repre- 
sents the  product  of  months  of  diligent 
effort  and  the  final  blend  of  various  pro- 
posals which  have  been  offered  on  this 
subject.  Many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  and  out  of  government  have 
contributed  greatly  to  this  bill,  and  I 
think  the  final  committee  product  dem- 
onstrates this  fact  full  well. 

Basically,  H.R.  19846  amends  the  pres- 
ent law  covering  the  care  of  animals 
used  for  research  experiments,  exhibi- 
tion, or  sale  as  pets.  It  strengthens  the 
administration  of  the  present  law,  which 
Congress  enacted  in  1966,  in  four  major 
respects:  Rrst,  it  enlarges  the  definition 
of  the  term  "animal"  to  include  addi- 
tional species.  Under  present  law,  pro- 
tection is  provided  only  to  hve  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  hamsters,  guinea  pigs,  and  non- 
human  primate  mammals;  namely, 
monkeys,  and  so  forth.  The  bill  extends 
the  definition  to  include  all  warm- 
blooded animals  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  with  certain  spe- 
ciflc limitations  and  defined  exceptions. 

Second,  Federal  regulation  is  extended 
to  cover  exhibitors  of  animals  such  as 
circuses,  zoos,  carnivals,  road  shows,  and 
wholesale  pet  dealers. 

Third,  animals  covered  by  the  act 
should  be  accorded,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
basic  protections  such  as  adequate 
housing,  ample  food  and  water,  reason- 
able handling,  decent  sanitation,  and 
adequate  medical  care. 


Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  empowered  with  greater  authority  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act.  and 
penalties  for  criminal  violations  are  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  philosophy,  the  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Act  of  1970  gives  legislative 
flesh  to  the  principle  that  the  humane 
treatment  of  dumb  animals  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  adv£incement  of 
medical  research  and  development.  This 
bill  is  eminently  worthy  of  enactment, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
wholehearted  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  19846.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  PEANUT  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  17582)  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  make  per- 
manent certain  provisions  thereunder. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  17582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
358a  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  thereof  Is  amended  by 
deleting  ",  1969,  and  1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  succeeding". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  comes  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  because  it  should  not  be  con- 
troversial and  consequently  should  not 
take  us  very  long  to  dispose  of  it  during 
this  busy  week. 

While  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
those  of  us  with  a  special  interest  in 
peanuts,  I  realize  full  well  that  it  is  not 
a  big  thing  to  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  be  brief 
and  to  the  point. 

Because  of  legislation  that  we  have 
twice  passed  overwhelmingly  by  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  peanut  farmers  in  the 
same  country  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  transferring  allotments  to  each  other 
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sale  or  lease  for  three  recent  crop- 
and  the  present  law  has  worked 
To  my  knowledge,  the  Department 
Agriculture   has    received   no   com- 
plaints or  reports  of  any  abuses.  As  a 
ter    of    fact,    the    legislation    has 
with   nearly   imanimous   approval 
throughout  the  peanut  industry  in  every 
geographical  area. 

transfer   authority   expires   this 

In  reporting  the  bill,  H.R.  17582, 

the  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and 

and  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 

culljure,  without  objection,  agreed  to  ex- 

thJs  authority  on  a  continuing  basis 

'^iew  of  the  program's  success  and 

nonpontroversial  nature. 

original  legislation  was  enacted  in 

for  2  crop-years  and  extended  in 

for   1   additional  crop-year.  As  I 

both    bills    were    brought    to    the 

floor  and  passed  under  suspension 

of  the  rules.  In  writing  the  original  law. 

restrictions  were  included  to  guard 

nst  any  speculation  or  overproduc- 

which  might  otherwise  result.  Ex- 

ami^les  of  these  restrictions  are  as  fol- 
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Allotments    are    never    permitted    to 

county  lines. 
The  total  peanut  allotment  transferred 
farm  cannot  exceed  50  acres  or 
lesser  amount  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
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transferred  acreage  goes  to  a  farm 
the  production  per  acre  exceeds 
of  the  transferred  acreage  by  more 
10  percent,  a  corresponding  down- 
adjustment  in  the  acreage  trans- 
ferred is  made  to  assure  that  no  over- 
pro<  uction  would  result  from  the  trans- 
fer. 

A:iotments  may  not  be  resold  for  a 
peripd  of  3  crop-year-. 

there   are  other   restrictions.   It 

even  be  said  that  some  are  unneces- 

but  I  sincerely  believe  that  these 

tions  are  responsible  for  the  univer- 

scceptance  and  success  of  the  legis- 


laticn 

Tlie  subcommittee  heard  suggestions 
that  we  relax  two  of  the  minor  restric- 
tion; .  First,  it  was  suggested  that  we 
elim  nate  the  requirement  of  consent  by 
lien  lolder  in  ca'^e  of  temporary  transfer 
by  1(  ase  for  a  1-year  term  ony.  In  addi- 
tion some  felt  that  perhaps  the  produc- 
tivit: '  adjustment  requirement  should  be 
elim  nated,  now  applicable  in  case  a  re- 
ceiving  farm — not  under  irrigation — is 
placed  under  irrigation  within  a  5-year 
peri(  d. 

Tie 


subcommittee  and  full  committee. 

( ver.  decided  to  leave  the  basic  law 

ijanged.  There  is  absolutely  no  relax- 

of  restrictions.  The  bill  under  con- 

sideijation  simply  extends  existing  au- 

ty  on  a  continuing  basis. 

primary  purpose  of  the  legislation 
lermit  some  small  but  capable  farm- 
become  a  little  more  efficient  by 
merging  their  allotments  while  others, 
wish  to  discontinue  growing  pea- 
could  transfer  their  resources  to 
crops  or  retire  from  peanut  pro- 
duction entirely  and  stUl  receive  a  small 
remijneration.  Problems  connected  with 
allotments  become  more  serious 
year  as  production  costs  per  acre 
cont^ue  to  increase. 

ny  allotments  are  simply  too  small 
to  constitute  an  economic  unit.  The  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  reports  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  peanut  al- 
lotments are  5  acres  or  less  and  more 
than  one-half  are  10  acres  or  less.  The 
average  size  of  established  allotments  is 
approximately  18  acres. 

The  type  farmer  I  most  wanted  to 
help  when  I  wrote  the  first  bill  3  years 
ago  war.  the  young  man  who  decides  on  a 
career  in  agricultuie  or  the  sharecropper 
who  has  long  dreamed  of  owning  a  farm 
but  who  did  not  inherit  an  allotment. 
This  legislation  allows  a  new  grower  to 
acquire  an  allotment  up  to  50  acres 
through  lease  or  outright  purchase  with- 
out increasing  the  national  allotment  by 
a  single  acre. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  expense  to  the  Government, 
any  added  cost  to  the  consumer,  nor  any 
increase  in  the  production  of  peanuts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  voice  my  support  for  H.R.  17582, 
which  amends  existing  peanut  marketing 
quota  provisions  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  authority  to  sell,  lease,  and 
transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments  with- 
in counties. 

The  peanut  growers  of  North  Carolina 
have  expressed  to  me  their  desire  to  see 
this  legislation  passed. 

I  believe  it  is  good  legislation,  and 
needed  legislation,  but  above  all,  fair 
legislation. 

Some  months  ago,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  similar  allotment  pro- 
visions for  burley  tobacco  growers.  I 
noted  at  that  time  the  need  for  a  more 
equitable  poUcy  regarding  the  Nation's 
burley  tobacco  farmers,  who  had  felt  the 
pains  of  discrimination  far  too  long,  and 
as  a  result,  had  suffered  financially.  That 
bill  was  recently  passed  by  this  body. 

The  same  condition  which  that  legis- 
lation remedied  for  burley  growers 
existed  until  relatively  recently  ir  the 
case  of  peanut  farmers,  as  well.  But  in 
1968.  it  was  wisely  decided  to  allow  pea- 
nut gi-owers  to  sell,  lease,  or  transfer 
acreage  allotments  through  this  year. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
that  right  to  our  peanut  farmers  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  proposal  does  not 
entail  any  expense  to  the  Government, 
any  added  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  any 
increase  in  the  production  of  peanuts. 

It  is  a  simple  step  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency and  equality  in  this  important 
segment  of  our  agricultural  industry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  considers  the  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage  allotments  bill,  H.R.  17582.  Due 
to  a  longstanding  prior  commitment,  I 
am  unable  to  be  in  Washington  today, 
but  I  do  want  to  register  my  support  for 
this  bill. 

This  bill  allows  for  intracounty  lease, 
sale,  and  transfer  of  acreage  allotments 
for  peanuts  among  farms.  The  law  has 
undergone  a  2-year  trial  period  and  has 
proved  successful  in  helping  peanut 
farmers  to  keep  the  rising  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  harvesting  peanuts  in  linf 
with  returns  on  their  investments.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  ncv/  ripe  to  make 
this  law  a  permanent  authorization — and 
this  is  provided  for  in  H.R.  17582. 


The  sale,  lease,  and  transfer  of  allot- 
ments does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  or  the 
consumer.  It  simply  makes  it  possible  for 
peanut  farmers  to  realize  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  investment. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  law  and  one 
that  ought  to  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17582. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  authority  for  the 
lease,  sale,  and  transfer  of  peanut  ac- 
reage allotments  among  farmers  within 
a  given  county. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  permanent 
legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  have  the  right  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  lease, 
sale  or  transfer,  in  whatever  form,  will 
impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  pea- 
nut marketing  quota  or  price  support 
program.  If  he  makes  the  decision  that  it 
Hill  not,  then  H.R.  17582  would  permit 
en  a  permanent  basis  the  1968.  1969,  and 
1970  practice  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  farm  selling  or  leasing  all  or  any 
portion  of  his  allotment  to  any  other 
farmer  or  to  any  other  farm  owned  or 
controlled  by  him  in  the  same  county. 

Other  portions  of  section  385(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are 
left  unchanged.  In  other  words,  allot- 
ments still  cannot  be  transferred  across 
county  lines  and  from  a  farm  subject 
to  a  mortgage  or  lien  unless  the  trans- 
fer is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholders. 
There  are  some  nine  conditions  still 
in  the  law  including  the  requirement 
that  no  transfer  can  be  effective  until 
recorded  or  filed  with  the  coimty  com- 
mittee of  the  county  in  which  the 
transfer  is  made  and  imtil  the  county 
committee  determines  that  the  transfer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Another  important,  unchanged  condi- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  total  peanut 
allotment  transferred  to  any  farm  by  sale 
or  lease  shall  not  exceed  50  acres  or  any 
lesser  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

For  some  time  now  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  this  legislation 
should  be  made  permanent.  There  are 
many  peanut  acreage  allotments  which 
are  too  small  to  constitute  an  economic 
unit  in  view  of  the  rising  costs  of  produc- 
ing and  harvesting  peanuts.  Also,  much 
greater  mechanism  In  the  production  of 
peanuts  involves  the  use  of  very  expen- 
sive equipment  and  other  items  involved 
in  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
cost  per  acre  of  producing  peanuts  has 
simply  gone  up  and  up. 

Consequently  with  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  peanut  acreage  allotments 
being  five  acres  or  less  end  more  than 
one-half  being  10  acres  or  less,  farmers 
with  such  small  acreage  are  finding  the 
production  of  peanuts  uneconomical  and 
others  who  want  to  grow  peanuts  have 
found  It  necessary  to  increase  their  pea- 
nut acreage  in  an  effort  to  realize  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  tremendous  in- 
vestment. So  making  this  program  per- 
manent will  enable  those  interested  in 
growing  peanuts  to  get  enough  acreage 
to  justify  remaining  in  the  business.  A.t 
the  same  time,  requiring  ."tales  or  trans- 
fers within  a  county  will  guard  against 
any  major  geographic  switch  in  peanut 
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production  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  economy  of  many  counties. 

All  peanut  growers  are  familiar  with 
the  existing  transfer  legislation.  Simply 
put,  therefore,  all  this  legislation  does  is 
to  make  the  existing  law  permanent  and 
enable  those  farmers  who  want  to  con- 
tinue growing  peanuts  to  get  enough 
acreage  by  the  sale  or  transfer  process 
to  justify  their  remaining  in  the  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  continued  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  in  a  given  area  may 
well  prevent  the  future  transfer  of  such 
acreage  to  some  other  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  O'Neal)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  17582. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE  AT  FORT 
RUGER  MILITARY  RESERVATION. 
HAWAII,  TO  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  4187)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Fort 
Ruger  Military  Reservation.  Hawaii,  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain other  lands. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  4187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Seretary  of  the  Army,  or  hta  designee,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereafter  stated,  and  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
his  designee,  shall  deem  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  certain  lands, 
with  the  Improvements  thereon,  within  the 
Port  Ruger  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  as 
described  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  aforesaid  prop- 
erty, the  State  of  Hawaii  shall  convey,  or 
provide  for  the  conveyance,  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  lands,  described  in  section 
3  of  this  Act,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  or  his  designee,  as  replacement 
land  for  use  as  military  family  housing  sites 
or  other  purposes  In  connection  with  the 
Port  Shafter-Trlpler  Army  Hospital  area, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  shall,  at  its  sole  expense, 
perform  on  this  replacement  land  certain 
site  preparations  which  will,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee, 
equal  in  cost  the  dollar  value  difference  be- 
tween the  appraised  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  being  conveyed  to  the  State  and 
the  appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
being  conveyed  to  the  United  States.  The 
site  preparation  shall  be  In  accordance  with 


plans  and  specifications  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  designee. 

Sec.  3.  The  lands  authorized  to  be  ex- 
changed and  referred  to  in  sections  1  and  2 
of  this  Act  are  located  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  and  are  as  generally  depicted  on 
mape  on  file  In  the  Office  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Division  Engineer,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The 
lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
comprise  approximately  fifty-seven  acres 
with  the  Improvements  thereon;  the  replace- 
ment lands  to  be  acqtiired  by  the  United 
States  comprise  a  minimum  of  approximately 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  situated 
adjacent  to  the  Trlpler  Army  Hospital  Reser- 
vation. The  exact  description  and  acreages 
are  to  be  determined  by  accurate  surveys  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his 
designee. 

Sec.  4.  The  lands  conveyed  to  the  United 
States,  as  described  In  section  3  of  this  Act, 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Trlpler  Army 
Hospital  Reservation  and  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Sec  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  cost  of  the  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  as  described 
In  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  the  cost  of  the 
site  preparation  and  Installation  of  utllltiee 
borne  by  the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  provided 
herein,  shall  not  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
the  average  cost  of  any  family  housing  units 
or  the  cost  of  any  single  family  housing  unit 
to  be  constructed  on  the  property. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  allowed  3  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill — 
S.  4187— would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  title  of  the  United  States  in  ap- 
proximately 57  acres  of  land  with  im- 
provements located  witliin  Fort  Ruger 
Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  upon  the 
conditions:  First,  the  State  shall  convey 
to  the  United  States  a  minimum  of  259 
acres  of  land  located  adjacent  to  the 
Tripler  Army  Hospital  Reservation;  sec- 
ond, such  lands  are  to  be  acceptable  as 
replacement  family  housing  sites  or  other 
purposes  for  Fort  Shaf ter-Tripler  Army 
Hospital  area;  third,  the  State  shall  at 
its  expense  provide  site  preparation  on 
the  replacement  lands  which  shall  equal 
in  cost  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  land  conveyed  to  the  State  and  that 
conveyed  to  the  United  States;  fourth, 
specifications  or  site  preparation  are  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  liis  designee;  fifth,  exact  acre- 
ages and  descriptions  to  be  determined 
by  surveys;  and,  sixth,  the  Secretary 
may  include  such  other  terms  he  deems 
in  the  public  interest.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Tripler  Army  Hospital  Reservation;  and 
also  that  the  cost  of  site  preparation  by 
the  State  shall  not  be  considered  in  the 


cost  of  family  housing  later  constructed 
thereon. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  desires  to  acquire 
a  portion  of  Fort  Ruger  lands  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  university  medical 
school  and  the  expansion  of  facilities  of 
the  Leahi  Hospital  adjacent  to  Fort  Rug- 
er. To  offset  the  continuing  military  re- 
quirements for  family  housing,  the  State 
has  offered  to  provide  substitute  lands 
comparable  in  value  and  utility  in  ex- 
change for  approximately  57  acres  of  Fort 
Ruger  lands,  on  terms  generally  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 

The  Fort  Ruger  lands  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  State  comprise  two  separate  parcels, 
one  of  51.63  acres  and  one  containing 
2.94  acres.  Improvements  consist  of  ad- 
ministration buildings,  warehouses,  39 
sets  of  family  quarters  and  supporting 
facilities.  The  housing  quarters,  by  rea- 
son of  age  and  condition,  are  planned 
for  demolition  upon  authorization  of  the 
family  housing  construction  program. 
Preliminary  estimates  place  a  current 
value  on  the  lands  and  improvements  at 
between  $4,500,000  and  $5,000,000. 

The  259-acre  tract  of  land  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Government  is  situated  on 
the  Koolau  Mountain  ridge  contiguous 
to  the  northeast  boimdary  of  the  Tripler 
Army  Hospital.  The  S.  M.  Demon  Trust 
Estate  tentatively  has  agreed  to  sell  the 
same  to  the  State  for  reconveyance  to 
the  Government.  This  tract  is  raw,  un- 
developed land  with  a  value  in  the  range 
of  $1  million.  Testimony  revealed  that 
by  reason  of  the  topography  only  about 
ISO  acres  appear  economically  feasi- 
ble of  development.  To  render  the  re- 
placement lands  comparable  to  the 
Fort  Ruger  lands  as  to  utility  for  hous- 
ing, the  State  proposes  to  perform  at  its 
expense  necessary  site  preparation  under 
specifications  approved  by  the  Army.  The 
cost  to  be  expended  is  to  reflect  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  the  property 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Government  and 
that  conveyed  to  the  State.  Final  adjust- 
ments will  be  based  on  detailed  ap- 
praisals, mutually  agreed  upon,  as  well 
as  other  terms  of  exchange  which  will 
be  developed  by  an  agreement  between 
the  parties.  In  this  connection,  it  is  under- 
stood that  State  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted authorizing  the  proposed  exchange 
and  necessary  funds. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense,  rec- 
ommends that  S.  4187  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  has  enacted  the  necessary 
legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  all  of  its  ramifications 
to  take  care  of  this  obligation? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has.  The  State  of 
Hawaii  has  enacted  the  legislation  and 
made  the  appropriations  necessary.  It 
has  done  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  bill  is  a  simple  one.  It  merely 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Hawaii  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  exchange  for  other 
lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Army  by  the 
State. 
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'he  State  of  Hawaii  would  receive 
ab(  ut  57  acres  now  within  the  Fort  Ruger 
Mijitary  Reservation.  State  plans  are  to 
the  land  to  establish  an  integrated 
metiical  center,  consisting  of  a  4-year 
Ur^versity  of  Hawaii  medical  school,  and 
expanded  State-operated  hospital, 
which  is  presently  located  on  State  land 
adj  )ining  the  land  belonging  to  the  Army. 
Ifi  return,  the  Army  is  to  receive  about 
acres  of  land  in  Honolulu  near 
Trijjler  Army  Hospital,  whJch  will  be 
suitable  for  construction  of  mili- 
housing  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
Hawaii  in  accordance  with  Federal 
pe;ifications. 

J  [r.  Speaker,  both  the  State  of  Hawaii 
an(  the  Army  will  benefit  substantially 
fron  this  land  exchange.  Construction 
t  he  medical  center  near  existing  medi- 
facilities  would  enable  the  State  to 
resfcond  to  the  demands  of  increasing 
hea  1th  care  needs  in  Honolulu, 
qorrespondingly,  the  Army  would 
a  land  area  suitable  for  900  housing 
units  and  located  near  other  military 
hoi  sing  areas  so  as  to  provide  better 
consolidation  and  more  economic  use  of 
maintenance  and  support  services. 

Speaker,  no  expenditure  of  Fed- 
funds  would  be  required  by  the  en- 
actjnent  of  S.  4187.  The  exchange  finally 
on  is  to  be  evenhanded  insofar 
and  values  are  concerned.  Both  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  State 
aij  favor  the  bill's  enactment.  The 
passed  it  without  any  dissent.  I 
urgfe  that  the  House  also  give  its  quick 
anc  overwhelming  approval  to  this 
mu  ually  beneficial  legislation. 

1  he  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moi  ion  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(M;  .  Bennett)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  4187. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thii  ds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
pas  ed 


motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


C  ongr 


::OPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

^r,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resdution  'S.J.  Res.  230)  extending  the 
dur  ition  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
taii  case?. 
Trie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  230 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
tatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ress  assembled.  That  In  any  case  In 
whlih  the  renewal  term  of  copyright  subsist- 
In  any  work  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
resolution,  or  the  terms  thereof  as 
by  Public  Law  87-668,  by  Public  La-w 
89-442.  by  Public  Law  90-141,  by  Public  Law 
90-4 16,  or  by  Public  Law  91-147  (or  by  all  cr 
cert  iln  of  s&lA  laws),  would  expire  prior  to 
December  31.  1971.  such  term  Is  hereby  con- 
tint  ed  until  December  31,  1971. 

T  le  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

^  r.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
maj  id  a  second. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
secc  nd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

^  r.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gen  ;leman  yield  to  me? 

\  r.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
froiii  Michigan. 


Ing 
this 
extebded  1 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  some  questions 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
about  this. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ex- 
plain the  function  of  this  bill,  please,  to 
the  House? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  bill  is  similar  to  a 
bill  passed  in  the  last  Congress  extend- 
ing copyright  for  those  whose  renewal 
terms  were  expiring.  The  House  passed 
in  the  last  Congress  a  comprehensive 
copyright  revision  which  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  unfortunately,  was  not  acted 
upon  in  time.  That  was  due  to  a  con- 
troversy that  arose  because  of  differences 
largely  concerning  community  antenna 
television.  Because  of  the  differences  the 
copyright  code  languished  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  was  not  passed.  Because  thereof 
we  in  the  last  Congress  extended  the 
copyrights  for  1  year  pending  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Now,  I  am  told  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subconmiittee  having  jurisdiction 
over  copyrights,  patents,  and  trademarks 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will 
in  the  next  Congress  prepare — and  he 
has  expressed  the  hope  and  belief  that 
most  of  the  difiBculties  if  not  all  of  the 
difQculties  that  arose  concerning  CATV 
will  have  been  resolved  and  that  they 
will  be  able  to  complete  their  task  and 
have  passed  the  copyright  revision  in 
about  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
passed  it  in  the  last  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  between  the  time  we 
passed  the  bUl  last  year  extending  copy- 
rights and  the  time  that  the  Senate  will 
act,  there  will  be  a  number  of  copy- 
rights in  their  renewal  term  which  wall 
expire.  Many  other  copyrights  wiU  be 
protected  by  the  new  bill  that  the  other 
body  undoubtedly  will  pass.  So,  in  order 
not  to  create  discrimination  among 
copyright  holders  we  are  asking  that  the 
copyrights  be  extended  for  the  period  of 
another  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
Government.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  equity 
and  justice  that  this  is  done. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  what  is  the  oldest 
copyright  imder  this  bill  that  would  be 
extended? 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  is  the  what? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  is  the  oldest 
copyright  that  would  be  extended  imder 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  it  is  about  64 
years. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Four  years? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  would  be  more  like  about 
40  years. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  present  copyright 
law,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  for  28 
years  and  then  there  is  an  extension 
permitting  another  28  years. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So,  that  is  a  total  of 
56  years? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Rfty-six  years;  yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  But,  we  are  extending 
it  56  years,  plus  how  much  in  addition 
thereto?  There  have  been  several  exten- 
sions. This  will  be  more  like  60-some- 
thing  years,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  is  only  for  1  year. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  oldest  copyright 
would  be  older  than  56  years.  How  old 
Is  the  oldest  copyright  we  would  be  ex- 


tending through  the  passage  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Extensions  have  totaled 
8  years,  a  total  of  64.  I  think  this  is  the 
sixth  extension. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  sixth  extension? 
Six  1-year  or  2-year  extensions? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  that  would  be  6 
years  added;  actually,  there  were  eight. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Six  years  added  to  the 
56  years,  making  a  total  of  62  years? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  the  nimiber  of 
years  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  copyright  laws 
would  be  extended. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  right.  The  recent 
bill  that  we  passed;  that  is,  the  bill  that 
was  passed  in  the  last  Congress  provided 
copyright  protection  for  new  copyrights 
for  a  term  of  the  life  of  the  owner  of  the 
copyright,  plus  50  years  after  death. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  How  many  more  times 
are  we  going  to  have  these  copyright 
bills  before  us? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  told  those  in  the 
other  body  who  are  responsible  for  pass- 
ing this  very  bill  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering that  I  would  tmder  no  circum- 
stances renew  this  copyright  provision, 
but  that  they  must  pass  the  comprehen- 
sive compromise  code,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  more  extensions.  This  is  the 
last  extension. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  because  every  year 
we  have  a  bill  or  resolution  for  the  ex- 
tension of  copyrights  and  usually  at  the 
request  of  the  same  people.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  House  quit  extend- 
ing these  copyright  laws. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  gentleman's  point  of  view  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  230. 

This  resolution  would  continue  until 
December  31,  1971,  the  renewal  term  of 
any  copyright  which  would  otherwise 
expire  prior  thereto. 

Under  present  law  a  copyright  is 
granted  for  28  years,  renewable  for  an- 
other 28  years,  or  a  total  of  56  years. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  230  would 
provide  an  interim  extension  of  the  re- 
newal term  of  all  copyrights  so  that  no 
copyright  would  expire  in  calendar  1971. 
This  type  of  extension  has  been  granted 
on  five  previous  occasions,  the  first  of 
which  was  in  1962. 

These  extensions  have  been  granted 
over  the  years  because,  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  Congress  has  been  working  on 
a  major  revision  of  the  copyright  law 
which  would  substantially  extend  the 
term  of  copyrights.  The  House  passed 
such  a  general  revision  in  1967;  the  mat- 
ter is  now  pending  in  the  other  body. 

The  latest  version,  S.  543,  would  ex- 
tend existing  copyrights  19  years,  giving 
them  a  life  of  75  years.  Copyrights  hav- 
ing their  inception  subsequent  to  pas- 
sage of  the  new  law  would  enjoy  a  term 
of  the  life  of  the  author  plus  50  years. 

Those  portions  of  S.  543  containing 
the  extension  of  existing  copyrights  to 
75  years  are  not  in  dispute.  The  only 
matter  holding  up  this  bill  is  a  series  of 
questions  concerning  cable  TV,  which 
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are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  copyright 
terms.  When  the  general  copyright  revi- 
sion legislation  is  passed,  as  it  inevitably 
will  be — and  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
early  in  the  next  Congress — it  will  un- 
questionably include  the  provision  ex- 
tending existing  copyrights  to  75  years. 

To  fail  to  provide  for  an  interim  ex- 
tension at  this  time  would  cause  thou- 
sands of  copyright  holders  to  lose  their 
copyrights  simply  because  the  other  body 
cannot  resolve  an  unrelated  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  230. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  230). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT    TO    FOREIGN    SERV- 
ICE   BUILDINGS     ACT,     1926 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
18012)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  18012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(f)  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926  (22  U.S.C.  295(f)  (2) ),  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following;  "not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $15,900,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  that  is  re- 
ported every  2  years  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  order  that  the  House 
may  understand  it,  I  am  enumerating  the 
principal  features  and  the  reasons  why 
the  committee  believes  this  bill  to  be 
important. 

The  authorization  is  for  the  operating 
account  that  covers  the  maintenance,  re- 
pair, operation,  and  equipment  of  build- 
ings overseas.  It  also  includes  rent  pay- 
ments for  properties  leased  for  more  than 
10  years. 

It  does  not  authorize  money  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  buildings.  Such  acquisi- 
tions would  come  out  of  the  capital  ac- 
count for  which  no  authorization  is 
requested. 

The  properties  are  used  by  many 
agencies  of  Government  other  than  the 
Department  of  State. 

Otlier  agencies  reimburse  FSO  for 
building  operating  expenses  such  as  util- 
ities, cleaning  services,  et  cetera.  State 
pays  for  all  improvements  and  repairs. 


Authorizations  in  the  1968  law  were 
$13,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$14,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Authorizations  in  this  bill  are  $15,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $15,900,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Experience  shows  that  costs  of  goods 
and  services  increase  about  6  percent  per 
year. 

United  States  held  properties  overseas 
originally  cost  about  $270  million.  They 
are  now  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than 
twice  that  amount.  The  appropriation 
made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
this  bill  will  enable  the  Department  to 
maintain  our  valuable  properties  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  18012.  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act. 

In  my  opinion  the  authorization  of  an 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $15,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  reasonable  and  well 
justified. 

These  sums  are  needed  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  U.S.  buildings 
abroad  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  no 
funds  are  authorized  in  this  bill  for  the 
purchase,  construction,  or  leasing  of  of- 
fice buildings,  residences,  and  other 
structures  abroad. 

While  the  amounts  requested  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  U.S.  buildings 
abroad  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year 
1973  are  slightly  higher  than  for  the  2 
preceding  years,  they  reflect  only  the  im- 
avoidable  worldwide  increases  for  wages 
and  prices  averaging  6  percent. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
properly  maintain  and  operate  the  valu- 
able property  of  the  United  States 
abroad. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  18012. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
18012. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  POLICIES  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  1)  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms 
by  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  to  establish  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the   "Uniform  Relocation 


Assistance    and    Real    Property    Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970". 

■nTLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
(except  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority) ,  any  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration (except  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency) ,  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  branches  thereof. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  any  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  and  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  two  or  more 
States  or  of  two  or  more  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State  or  States. 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance" means  a  grant,  loan,  or  contribution 
provided  by  the  United  States,  except  any 
Federal  guarantee  or  Insurance  and  any  an- 
nual payment  or  capital  loan  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  association. 

(6)  The  term  "displaced  person"  means  any 
person  who,  on  or  after  the  eflfective  date  of 
this  Act  (moves  from  real  property,  or  moves 
his  personal  property  from  real  property,  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty. In  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  the  result  of 
the  written  order  of  the  acquiring  agency  to 
vacate  real  property,  for  a  program  or  proj- 
ect undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  with 
Federal  financial  assistance;  and  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  202(a)  and  (b)  and 
205  of  this  title,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
of  or  as  the  result  of  the  written  order  of 
the  acquiring  agency  to  vacate  other  real 
property,  on  which  such  person  conducts  a 
business  or  farm  operation,  for  such  pro- 
gram or  project. 

(7)  The  term  "business"  means  any  lawful 
activity,  excepting  a  farm  operation,  con- 
ducted primarily — 

(A)  for  the  purchase,  sale,  lease  and  rental 
of  personal  and  real  property,  and  for  the 
manufacture,  and  processing  or  marketing  of 
products,  commodities,  or  any  other  person- 
al property; 

(B)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public; 

(C)  by  a  nonprofit  orgsmlzatlon;   or 

(D)  solely  for  the  purposes  of  section  202 
(a)  of  this  title,  for  assisting  in  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  resale,  manufacture,  processing, 
or  marketing  of  products,  commodities,  per- 
sonal property,  or  services  by  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  an  outdoor  advertising 
display  or  displays,  whether  or  not  such  dis- 
play or  displays  are  located  on  the  premises 
on  which  any  of  the  above  activities  are 
conducted. 

(8)  The  term  "farm  operation"  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for 
the  production  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
products  or  commodities.  Including  timber, 
for  sale  or  home  use,  and  customarily  pro- 
ducing such  products  or  commodities  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  capable  of  contribut- 
ing materially  to  the  operator's  support. 

(9)  The  term  "mortgage"  means  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  to 
secure  advances  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of,  real  property,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  real  property  Is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  Instruments,  If  any, 
secured  thereby. 
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nNAUTT    OF  DETERMINATIONS 

Skc.  102.  (a)  Any  determination  by  the 
heal  of  a  Federal  agency  administering  a 
pro  ;ram  or  project  as  to  payments  under 
tltl »  II  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  final  and 
srovlslon  of  such  titles  shall  be  construed 
I  ;lve  any  person  a  cause  of  action  In  any 
,  nor  may  any  violation  of  either  of 
titles  be  raised  as  a  defense  by  such  per- 
In  any  action. 

>)   The  provisions  of  section  301  of  title 
of  this  Act  create  no  rights  or  liabilities 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  prop- 
acquisitions  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
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)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
(ireatlng  in  any  condemnation  proceedings 
bro  ight  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
any  element  of  value  or  of  damage  not  in  ex- 
Iste  ace  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

nXLE    II— UNIFORM    RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

DECLASATION     OT     POLICY 

Sfec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  es- 
tab  ish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equ  table  treatment  of  persons  displaced  as 
a  re  suit  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grai  as  In  order  that  such  persons  shall  not 
sufl  fr  disproportionate  Injuries  as  a  result  of 
proi  rams  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
put  tic  as  a  whole. 
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MOVING     AND     RELATED    EXPENSES 

202.  (a)   Whenever  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
by  a  Federal  agency  in  any  State  will 
In  the  displacement  of  any  person  on 
1  .fter  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
of  such  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to 
displaced  person,  upon  proper  appllca- 
as  approved  by  such  agency  head,  for — 
)   actual  reasonable  expenses  In  moving 
,  his  family,  business,  farm  operation, 
(^her  personal  property; 
)   actual   direct  losses  of  tangible  per- 
1  property  as  a  result  of  moving  or  dls- 
Iniilng  a  business  or  farm  operation,  but 
to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  rea- 
expenses  that  would  have  been  re- 
to  relocate  such  property,  as  deter- 
by  the  head  of  the  agency;  and 
)   actual  reasonable  expenses  in  search- 
for  a  replacement  business  or  farm. 
)   Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
under  subsection   (a)   of  this  section 
is  displaced  from  a  dwelling  and  who 
to  accept  the  payments  authorized  by 
subsection  In  lieu  of  the  payments  au- 
by  subsection   (a)    of  this  section 
receive  a  moving  expense  allowance,  de- 
accordlng  to  a  schedule  established 
e  head  of  the  Federal  agency,  not  to  ex- 
S300;   and   a  dislocation   allowance  of 
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(( )  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
meijts  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
is  displaced  from  his  place  of  business 
cm  his  farm  operation  and  who  elects 
4cc»«-)t  the  payment  authorized  by  this 
sub!  ection  in  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
s  nbsection  (a)  of  this  section,  may  receive 
fifed  payment  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
annual  net  earnings  of  the  business 
f^rm  operation,  except  that  such  payment 
be  not  less  than  $2,500  nor  more  than 
>00.  In  the  case  of  a  business  no  payment 
be  made  under  this  subsection  un- 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  Is  satls- 
that  the  business  (1)  cannot  be  relo- 
cated without  a  substantial  loss  of  its  existing 
patrsnage.  and  (2)  Is  not  a  part  of  a  com- 
merflal  enterprise  having  at  least  one  other 
Ishment  not  being  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  which  Is  engaged  In  the  same 
or  s^llar  business.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
,  the  term  "average  annual  net  eam- 
means  one-half  of  any  net  earnings 
business  or  farm  operation,  before  Fed- 
State,  and  local  Income  taxes,  during 
;wo  taxable  years  Immediately  preceding 
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the  taxable  year  in  which  such  business  or 
farm  operation  moves  from  the  real  prop- 
erty acquired  for  such  project,  or  during 
such  other  period  as  the  head  of  such  agency 
determines  to  be  more  equitable  for  estab- 
lislilng  such  earnings,  and  includes  any 
compensation  paid  by  the  business  or  farm 
operation  to  the  owner,  hla  spouse,  or  his 
dependents  during  such  period. 

REPLACEMENT    HOUSING    FOB    HOMEOWNER 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  payments 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  title,  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  shall  make  an  addi- 
tional payment  not  in  excess  uf  $15,000  to  any 
displaced  person  who  Is  displaced  from  a 
dwelling  actually  owned  and  occupied  by 
such  displaced  person  for  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to  the  initia- 
tion of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
property.  Such  additional  payment  shall  In- 
clude the  following  elements: 

(A)  The  amount,  if  any.  which  when  added 
to  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  dwelling  ac-  . 
quired  by  the  Federal  agency,  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelling  which  is  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwelling  adequate  to  accommodate  such 
displaced  person,  reasonably  accessible  to 
public  services  and  places  of  employment  and 
available  on  the  private  market.  All  de- 
terminations reqiUred  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  making  the  additional  pay- 
ment. 

(B)  -Tte  amount.  11  any,  which  will  com- 
pensate such  displaced  person  for  any  in- 
creased Interest  costs  which  such  person 
Is  required  to  pay  for  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  such  comparable  replacement 
dwelling.  Such  amount  shall  be  paid  only 
if  the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  Federal 
agency  was  encumbered  by  a  bona  fide  mort- 
gage which  was  a  valid  lien  on  such  dwell- 
ing for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  negoti- 
ations for  the  acquisition  of  such  dwelling. 
Such  amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  excess  In 
the  aggregate  interest  and  other  debt  service 
costs  of  that  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  mortgage  on  the  replacement  dwelling 
which  is  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  mortgage  on  the  acquired  dwelling,  over 
the  remainder  term  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
acquired  dwelling,  reduced  to  discounted 
present  value.  The  discount  rate  shall  be  the 
prevailing  Interest  rate  paid  on  savings 
deposits  by  commercial  banks  in  the  general 
area  in  which  the  replacement  dwelling  Is 
located. 

(C)  Reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
displaced  person  for  evidence  of  title,  re- 
cording fees,  and  other  closing  costs  Incident 
to  the  purchase  of  the  replacement  dwelling, 
but  not  Including  prepaid  expenses. 

(2)  The  additional  payment  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  only  to 
such  a  displaced  person  who  purchases  and 
occupies  a  replacement  dwelling  which  Is 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  one  year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  he  receives  from  the 
Federal  agency  final  payment  of  all  costs  of 
the  acquired  dwelling,  or  on  the  date  on 
which  he  moves  from  the  acquired  dwelling, 
whichever  Is  the  later  date. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may, 
upon  application  by  a  mortgagee.  Insure  any 
mortgage  (including  advances  during  con- 
struction) on  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelling  executed  by  a  displaced  person  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  which  mortgage 
is  eligible  for  Insurance  under  any  Federal 
law  administered  by  such  agency  notwith- 
standing any  requirements  under  such  law 
relating  to  age,  physical  condition,  or  other 
personal  characteristics  of  eligible  mort- 
gagors, and  may  make  commitments  for  the 
Insurance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date 
of  execution  of  the  mortgage. 


REPLACEMENT    HOUSING    FOR   TENANTS   AND 
CERTAIN    OTHERS 

Sec.  204.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to  or 
for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  dwelling  not  eligible  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment under  section  203  which  dwelling  was 
actually  and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  dis- 
placed person  for  not  less  than  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for 
acquisition  of  such  dwelling.  Such  payment 
shall  be  either — 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  such 
displaced  person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  four  years,  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwelling  of  standards  adequate 
to  accommodate  such  person  in  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities, 
and  reasonably  accessible  to  his  place  of  em- 
ployment, but  not  to  exceed  $4,000,  or 

(2)  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  such 
■"person  to  make  a  downpayment  (including 

incidental  expenses  described  In  section  203 
(a)(1)(C))  on  the  purchase  of  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  standards  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  such  person  in  areas 
not  generally  less  desirable  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic utilities  and  public  and  commercial  fa- 
cilities, but  not  to  exceed  $4,000,  except  that 
if  such  amount  exceeds  $2,000.  such  person 
must  equally  match  any  such  amount  in 
excess  of  $2,000,  in  making  the  downpay- 
ment. 

RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  in  any  State  will 
result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  head  of  such  agency  shall  provide  a 
relocation  assistance  advisory  program  for 
displaced  persons  which  shall  offer  the  serv- 
ices described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  such  agency  head  determines  that 
any  person  occup3?lng  property  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  real  property  acquired  is 
caused  substantial  economic  injury  because 
of  the  acquisition,  he  may  offer  such  person 
relocation  advisory  services  under  such  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  covered  by  this  Act  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with 
the  Federal  or  State  agency  causing  the  dis- 
placement to  assure  that  such  displaced  per- 
sons receive  the  maximum  assistance  avail- 
able to  them. 

(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  Include  such  measures,  facili- 
ties, or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  order  to — 

(1)  determine  the  need.  If  any.  of  dis- 
placed persons,  for  relocation  assistance; 

(2)  provide  current  and  continuing  In- 
formation on  the  availability,  prices,  and 
rentals,  of  comparable  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary sales  and  rental  housing,  and  of  com- 
parable commercial  properties  and  locations 
for  displaced  businesses; 

(3)  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there 
will  be  available,  to  the  extent  that  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished,  in  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities 
and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  financial 
means  of  the  families  and  individuals  dis- 
placed, decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings, 
as  defined  by  such  Federal  agency  head, 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  and  avail- 
able to  such  displaced  persons  who  require 
such  dwellings  and  reasonably  accessible  to 
their  places  of  employment; 

(4)  assist  a  displaced  p>er6on  displaced 
from  his  business  or  farm  operation  in  ob- 
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talning  and  becoming  established  in  a  suit- 
able replacement  location; 

(5)  supply  information  concerning  Fed- 
eral and  State  housing  programs,  disaster 
loan  programs,  and  other  Federal  or  State 
programs  offering  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons; and 

(6)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion. 

(d)  The  heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall  co- 
ordinate relocation  activities  with  project 
work,  and  other  planned  or  proposed  govern- 
mental actions  in  the  community  or  nearby 
areas  which  may  affect  the  carrying  out  of 
relocation  assistance  programs. 

HOUSING    replacement   BY    FEDERAL   AGENCY    AS 
LAST    RESORT 

Sec  206.  (a)  If  a  Federal  project  cannot 
proceed  to  actual  construction  because  com- 
parable replacement  sale  or  rental  housing  is 
not  available,  and  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  determines  that  such  housing  cannot 
otherwise  be  made  available  he  may  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
provide  such  housing  by  use  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  such  project. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  move 
from  his  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  on  account  of  any  Federal 
project,  unless  the  Federal  agency  head  is 
satisfied  that  replacement  housing.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  205(c)(3),  is  available  to 
such  person. 

STATE  REQUIRED  TO  FURNISH  REAL  PROPERTY 
INCIDENT  TO  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  (LOCAL  CO- 
OPERATION ) 

Sec  207.  Whenever  real  property  is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  and  furnished  as  a 
required  contribution  incident  to  a  Federal 
program  or  project,  tiie  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing authority  over  the  program  or  project 
may  not  accept  such  property  unless  such 
State  agency  has  made  all  payments  and  pro- 
vided all  assistance  and  assurances,  as  are 
required  of  State  agency  by  section  210  and 
305  of  this  Act.  Such  State  agency  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  such  requirements  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  real 
property  acquired  for  such  project,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  real  property  acquisi- 
tion or  displacement  occurring  prior  to  July 
1.  1972.  such  Federal  agency  shall  pay  100 
per  centum  of  the  first  $25,000  of  the  cost  of 
providing  such  payments  and  assistance. 

STATE    ACTING    AS    AGENT    FOR    FEDERAL    PROGRAM 

Sec  208.  Whenever  real  property  is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  at  the  request  of 
a  Federal  agency  for  a  Federal  program  or 
project,  such  acquisition  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an  acquisition 
by  the  Federal  agency  having  authority  over 
such  prorgam  or  project. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
AND  OP  THE  WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  209.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  authority  for  a  program  or  proj- 
ect which  Is  not  subject  to  sections  210  and 
211  of  this  title,  and  such  acquisition  wUl 
result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  all 
relocation  payments  and  provide  all  assist- 
ance required  of  a  Federal  agency  by  this 
Act.  Whenever  real  property  is  acquired  for 
such  a  program  or  project  on  or  after  such 
effective  date,  such  Commissioner  or  Author- 
ity, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  make  all  pay- 
ments and  meet  all  requirements  prescribed 
for  a  Federal  agency  by  title  ni  of  this  Act. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RELOCATION  PAYMENTS  AND 
ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PROGRAMS; 
ASSURANCES   OF   AVAILABILrTY   OF   HOUSING 

Sec  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agreement 
with,  a  State  agency,  under  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  will  be  available  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
project  which  will  result  in  the  displacement 
of  any  person  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  unless  he  receivee  satisfactory 
assurances  from  such  State  agency  that — 

(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  or 
for  displaced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections 
202.  203,  and  204  of  this  UOe; 

(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offering 
the  services  described  in  section  205  shall  be 
provided  to  such  displaced  persons; 

(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary replacement  dwellings  will  be  available 
to  displaced  persons  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 205(c) (3). 

FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    COSTS 

Sec  211.  (a)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency 
Of  providing  payments  and  assistance  pur- 
suant to  sections  206.  210,  215.  and  305,  shall 
be  included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  a  program 
or  project  for  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  available  to  such  State  agency, 
and  such  State  agency  shall  be  eligible  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  with  respect  to 
such  payments  and  assistance  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
program  or  project  costs,  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  law  in  the  case  where 
the  Federal  financial  assistance  is  by  grant 
or  contribution  the  Federal  agency  shall  pay 
the  full  amount  of  the  first  $25,000  of  the 
cost  to  a  State  agency  of  providing  payments 
and  assistance  for  a  displaced  person  under 
sections  206,  210,  215.  and  305,  on  account  of 
any  acquisition  or  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1972,  and  in  any  case  where 
such  Federal  financial  assistance  is  by  loan, 
the  Federal  agency  shall  loan  such  State 
agency  the  full  amount  of  the  first  $25,000  of 
such  cost. 

(b)  No  payment  or  assistance  under  section 
210  or  305  shall  be  required  or  Included  as  a 
program  or  project  cost  under  this  section. 
If  the  displaced  person  receives  a  payment 
required  by  the  State  law  of  eminent  do- 
main which  is  determined  by  such  Federal 
agency  head  to  have  substantially  the  same 
purpose  and  effect  as  such  payment  under 
this  section,  and  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project  for  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  is  available. 

(c)  Any  grant  to,  contract  or  agreement 
with,  a  State  agency  executed  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  available  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
project  which  will  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  any  person  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  amended  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  providing  payments  and 
services  under  sections  210  and  305.  If  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  determines  that 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  expeditious  completion 
of  a  program  or  project  he  may  advance  to 
the  State  agency  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  payments  or  assistance  by  such 
State  agency  pursuant  to  sections  206,  210. 
215,  and  305. 

ADMINISTRATION — RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  IN 
PROGRAMS  RECEIVING  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Sec.  212.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
expenses  and  duplications  of  functions,  and 
to  promote  uniform  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons  under  sections  206.  210.  and 
215  of  this  title,  a  State  agency  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  Individual,  firm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation  for  services  in  con- 


nection with  such  programs,  or  may  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title  through 
any  Federal  or  State  governmental  agencv 
or  Instrumentality  having  an  established 
organization  for  conducting  relocation  as- 
sistance programs.  Such  State  agency  shall. 
In  carrying  out  the  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  206,  whenever 
practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  State  or 
local  housing  agencies,  or  other  agencies 
having  experience  in  the  administration  or 
conduct  of  similar  hotising  assistance  activ- 
Ites. 

REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec  213.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  uniform 
and  effective  administration  of  relocation  as- 
sistance and  land  acquisition  of  State  or  local 
housing  agencies,  or  other  agencies  having 
programs  or  projects  by  Federal  agencies  or 
programs  or  projects  by  State  agencies  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance,  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall  consult  to- 
gether on  the  establishment  of  regulations 
and  procedures  for  the  implementation  of 
such  programs. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  is 
authorized  to  establish  such  regulations  and 
procedures  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  assure — 

(1)  that  the  payments  and  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
in  a  manner  which  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  as  xinlform  as  practicable; 

(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  title  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move  or,  in  hardship  cases, 
be  paid  In  advance;  and 

(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  payment 
authorized  by  this  Act,  or  the  amount  of  a 
oayment.  may  have  his  application  reviewed 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  having 
authority  over  the  applicable  program  or 
project,  or  in  the  case  of  a  program  or  project 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance,  by  th* 
head  of  the  State  agency. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  may 
prescribe  such  other  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures, consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  this  Act. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  214.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  on  the  activities  of  such 
agency  with  respect  to  the  programs  and 
policies  established  or  authorized  by  this  Act. 
and  the  President  shall  submit  such  reports 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  15 
of  each  year,  beginning  Januarj*  15,  1972,  and 
ending  January  15,  1975,  together  with  his 
comments  or  recommendations.  Such  reports 
shall  give  special  attention  to:  (1)  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as- 
suring the  availability  of  comparable  re- 
placement housing,  which  is  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary,  for  displaced  homeowners  and 
tenants;  (2)  actions  taken  by  the  agency  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  policies  of 
Congress,  declared  in  this  Act,  to  provide 
uniform  and  equal  treatment,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  for  all  persons  displaced 
by,  or  having  real  property  taken  for.  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  programs;  (3)  the 
views  of  the  Federal  agency  head  on  the  prog- 
ress made  to  achieve  such  objectives  in  the 
various  programs  conducted  or  administered 
by  such  agency,  and  among  the  Federal 
agencies;  (4)  any  indicated  effects  of  such 
programs  and  policies  on  the  public;  and  (5) 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  for  fur- 
ther Improvements  In  relocation  assistance 
and  land  acquisition  programs,  policies,  and 
implementing  laws  and  regulations. 

PLANNING    AND    OTHER    PRELIMINARY    EXPENSES 
FOR    ADDITIONAL    HOUSING 

Sec  215.  In  order  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  construction  or  rehabilltattion  of 
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sing  to  meet  the  needs  of  displaced  per- 
5  who  are  displaced  from  dwellings  be- 
of  any  Federal  or  Federal  financially  as- 
project,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
such  project  Is  authorized  to 
loans  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  any  such 
prefect,  or  to  approve  loans  as  a  part  of  the 
,    of    any    such    project    receiving    Ped- 
flnanclal      assistance,      to     nonprofit, 
dividend,     or     cooperative     orga- 
nizations or  to  public  bodies,  for  necessary 
reasonable  expenses,  prior  to  construc- 
tiod.  for  planning  and  obtaining  federally  In- 
sur  !d  mortgage  financing  for  the  rehabillta- 
tloi ,  or  construction  of  housing  for  such  dls- 
plai  ed  persons.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
sentence.  or  any  other  law,  such  loans 
1  be  available  for  not  to  exceed  80  per 
;um  of  the  reasonable  costs  expected  to 
ncurred  in  planning,  and  in  obtaining 
for,   such    housing,   prior   to   the 
ava(lablllty  of  such  financing,  including,  but 
limited  to,  preliminary  surveys  and  anal- 
of  market  needs,  preliminary  site  en- 
n^ring,  preliminary  architectural  fees,  site 
application  and  mortgage  com- 
mittnent   fees,    and    construction   loan   fees 
discounts.  Loans  to  an  organization  es- 
tablished for  profit  shall  isear  interest  at  a 
mar  tet  rate  established  by  the  head  of  such 
Fed  Tal  agency.  All  other  losms  shall  be  with- 
Interest,  Such  Federal  agency  head  shall 
ire  repayment  of  loans  made  under  this 
.  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
require,  upon  completion  of  the  proj- 
)r  sooner,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
organization  established  for  profit,  may 
any  part  or  all  of  a  loan  If  he  deter- 
mliiss  that  a  permanent  loan  to  finance  the 
rehj  billtation   or  the  construction   of  such 
hou  ling  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  amount 
adequate  for  repayment  of  such  loan.  Upon 
of   any   such    laon,   the  Federal 
of  the  sum  repaid  shall  be  credited  to 
iccount  from  which  such  loan  was  made, 
unless    the    Secretary   of    the    Treasury   de- 
that  such  account  is  no  longer  in 
ence.  In  which  case  such  sum  shall  be 
retut-ned   to   the   Treasury   and   credited   to 
mlse  ellaneous  receipts. 

pay:  ients  not  to  be  considered  as  income 
Sic.  216.  No  payment  received  under  this 
title  shall  be  considered  as  income  for  the 
3ses  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
or  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
eligibility  or  the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any 
person  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
See*  irity  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

DISP  .ACEMKVT  BT  CODE  ENFORCEMENT,  RE- 
H:  BILITATTON,  AND  DEMOLmON  PROGRAMS 
HI  :;EmNG  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

s4c.  217.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 

s  his  business,  or  moves  other  personal 

proi^erty,  or  moves  from  his  dwelling  on  or 

the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  direct 

of  any  project  or  program  which  re- 

^s  Federal  financial  assistance  under  title 

the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 

a  result  of  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 

demonstration  program  under  title  I  of 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 

lopment  Act  of  1966  shall,  for  the  pur- 

of  this  title,  be  deemed  to  have  been 

displaced  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of 

real   property. 

TRANSFERS     OF     StTRPLtJS     PROPERTY 

S^.  218.  The  Administrator  of  General 
ces  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  a  State 
y  for  the  purpose  of  providing  replace- 
houslr.g  required  by  this  title  any  real 
proderty  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
Stat  ?s  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Prop  erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  cf 
1949  as  amended.  Such  transfer  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Ad- 
min strator  determines  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  may 
be  n  ade  without  monetary  consideration,  ex- 
cept that  such  State  agency  shall  pay  to  the 
Unltfcd  States  all  amounts  received  by  such 
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agency  from  any  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  Buch  property  for  such  housing. 

DISPLACEMENT    BY    A    SPECIFIC    PROGRAM 

Sec.  219.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  a  person — 

(1)  who  moves  or  discontinues  his  busi- 
ness, moves  other  personal  property,  or  moves 
from  his  dwelling  on  or  after  January  1,  1969, 
and  before  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
templated demolition  of  structures  or  the 
construction  of  Improvements  on  real  prop- 
erty acquired,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  within  the  area  in  New  Yorls, 
New  York,  bounded  by  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues  and  31st  and  32d  Streets;  and 

(2)  who  has  lived  on.  or  conducted  a  busi- 
ness on,  such  real  property  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

may  be  considered  a  displaced  person  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  202  (a)  and  (b) ,  204,  and  205 
of  this  title,  by  the  head  of  the  agency  ac- 
quiring the  real  property  If — 

(A)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  such  person  has  suffered  undue  hard- 
ship as  the  result  of  displacement  from  the 
real  property;  and 

(B)  the  Federal  Government  acquired  and 
held  such  property  for  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  29.  1958   (43  U.S.C.  1231-1234). 

(2)  Paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  U.S.C.  2473). 

(3)  Section  2680  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965  (49  U.S.C.  1606(b)). 

(5)  Section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42  U.S.C.  1465). 

(6)  Paragraphs  (7)  (b)  (ill)  and  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (42  U.S.C.  1415,  1415(8)),  except  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (8 ) . 

(7)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  pay  relocation  costs 
made  necessary  by  actions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  October  6,  1964  (78  Stat. 
1004;  Public  Law  88-629;  D.C.  Code  5-729) . 

(8)  Section  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965    (42  U.S.C.  3074). 

(9)  Sections  107  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3307). 

(10)  Chapter  5  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

(11)  Sections  32  and  33  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-495). 

(b)  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior  Acts 
or  portions  thereof  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Until  July  1,  1972,  sections  210  and 
305  shall  be  applicable  to  a  State  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  State  is  able  under  its  laws 
to  comply  with  such  sections.  After  July  1, 
1972.  such  sections  shall  be  completely  appli- 
cable to  all  States. 

(c)  The  repeals  made  by  paragraphs  (4) , 
(5),  (6).  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  of 
section  220(a)  of  this  title  and  section  306 
of  title  III  shall  not  apply  to  any  State 
so  long  as  sections  210  and  305  are  not  ap- 
plicable in  such  State. 


TITLE  III— UNIFORM  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  POLICY 

UNIFORM    POLICY    ON    REAL    PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION    PRACTICES 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  encourage  and  expe- 
dite the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  agree- 
ments with  owners,  to  avoid  litigation  and 
relieve  congestion  in  the  courts,  to  assure 
consistent  treatment  for  owners  in  the  many 
Federal  programs,  and  to  promote  public 
confidence  in  Federal  land  acquisition  prac- 
tices, heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  be  guided  by  the 
following  policies : 

(1)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  ex- 
peditiously real  property  by  negotiation. 

(2)  Real  property  shall  be  appraised  be- 
fore the  initiation  of  negotiations,  and  the 
owner  or  his  designated  representative  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  during  his  inspection  of  the 
property. 

(3)  Before  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  real  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  establish  an  amount 
which  he  believes  to  be  just  compensation 
therefor  and  shall  make  a  prompt  offer  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount  so 
established.  In  no  event  shall  such  amount 
be  less  than  the  agency's  approved  appraisal 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property 
Any  decrease  or  increase  in  the  fair  market 
value  of  real  property  prior  to  the  date  of 
evaluation  caused  by  the  public  improve- 
ment for  which  such  property  is  acquired 
or  by  the  likelihood  that  the  property  would 
be  acquired  for  such  improvement,  other 
than  that  due  to  physical  deterioration  with- 
in the  reasonable  control  of  the  owner  will 
be  disregarded  in  determining  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  property.  The  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  provide  the  owner 
of  real  property  to  be  acquired  with  a  writ- 
ten statement  of,  and  summarv  of  the  basis 
for,  the  amount  he  established  as  just  com- 
pensation. Where  appropriate  the  just  com- 
pensation for  the  real  property  acquired  and 
for  damages  to  remaining  real  property  shall 
be  separately  stated. 

(4)  No  owner  shall  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
Etfu  l^^  ^""^^  purchase  price,  or  deposits 

,  ?„  !  *'°"'"*  '"  accordance  with  section  1 
^^o^^^^^J'l  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat. 
1421;  40  U.S,C.  258a),  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner,  an  amount  not  less  than  the  agency's 
approved  appraisal  of  the  fair  market  vaJue 
of  such  property,  or  the  amount  of  the  award 
of  compensation  in  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding for  such  property. 

(5)  The  construction  or  development  of  a 
public  improvement  shall  be  so  scheduled 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  no 
person  lawfully  occupying  real  property  shall 
be  required  to  move  from  a  dwelling  (assum- 
ing a  replacement  dwelling  as  required  by 
title  II  will  be  available),  or  to  move  his 
business  or  farm  operation,  without  at  least 
ninety  days'  written  notice  from  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  of  the  date  by 
which  such  move  is  required. 

(6)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  per- 
mits an  owner  or  t«nant  to  occupy  the  real 
property  acquired  on  a  rental  basis  for  a 
short  term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termi- 
nation by  the  Government  on  short  notice, 
the  amount  of  rent  required  shall  not  exceed 
the  fair  rental  value  of  the  property  to  a 
short-term  occupier. 

(7)  In  no  event  shall  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  either  advance  the  time  of  condemna- 
tion, or  defer  negotiations  or  condemnation 
and  the  deposit  of  funds  in  court  for  the  use 
of  the  owner,  or  take  any  other  action  coer- 
cive in  nature,  in  order  to  compel  an  agree- 
ment on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property. 

(8i  If  any  interest  in  real  property  is  to  be 
acquired  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned shall  institute  formal  condemnation 
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proceedings.  No  Federal  agency  head  shall 
Intentionally  make  it  necessary  for  an  owner 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  to  prove  the 
fact  of  the  taking  of  his  real  property. 

(9)  If  the  acqiUsition  of  only  part  of  a 
property  would  leave  its  owner  with  an  un- 
economic remnant,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  offer  to  acquire  the 
entire  property. 

BUILDINGS,    STRUCTURES,    AND    IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  acquires  any  Interest  in  real  property 
in  any  State,  he  shall  acquire  at  least  an  equal 
interest  in  all  buildings,  structures,  or  other 
Improvements  located  upon  the  real  property 
so  acquired  and  which  he  requires  to  be  re- 
moved from  such  real  property  or  which  he 
determines  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
use  to  which  such  real  property  will  be  put. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
just  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any  build- 
ing, structure,  or  other  improvement  required 
to  be  acquired  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  building,  structure,  or  other  im- 
provement shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
real  property  to  be  acquired  notwithstanding 
the  right  or  obligation  of  a  tenant,  as  against 
the  owner  of  any  other  interest  in  the  real 
property,  to  remove  such  building,  structure, 
or  improvement  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
and  the  fair  market  value  which  such  build- 
ing, structure,  or  Improvement  contributes 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  property 
to  be  acquired,  or  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  building,  structure,  or  improvement  for 
removal  from  the  real  property,  whichever  is 
the  greater,  shall  be  paid  to  the  tenant  there- 
for. 

(2)  Payment  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  result  In  duplication  of  any  payments 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  No  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  unless  the  owner  of  the 
land  Involved  disclaims  all  Interest  in  the 
Improvements  of  the  tenant.  In  considera- 
tion for  any  such  payment,  the  tenant  shall 
assign,  transfer,  and  release  to  the  United 
States  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  such  Improvements.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
tenant  of  any  rights  to  reject  payment  un- 
der this  subsection  and  to  obtain  payment 
for  such  property  interests  in  accordance 
with  applicable  law,  other  than  this  subsec- 
tion. 

EXPENSES     INCIDENTAL    TO     TRANSFER     OF    TITLE 
TO    UNITED    STATES 

Sec.  303.  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  or  the  date  of  deposit 
in  court  of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award  of 
compensation  in  a  condemnation  proceed- 
ing to  acquire  real  property,  whichever  is  the 
earlier,  shall  reimburse  the  owner,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  head  of  such  agency  deems  fair  and 
reasonable,  for  expenses  he  necessarily 
Incurred  for — 

( 1 )  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and  simi- 
lar expenses  incidental  to  conveying  such 
real  property  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  penalty  costs  for  prepayment  of  any 
preexisting  recorded  mortgage  entered  into 
in  good  faith  encumbering  such  real  prop- 
erty; and 

(3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  paid  which  are  allocable  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  vesting  title  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  effective  date  of  pos- 
session of  such  real  property  by  the  United 
States,    whichever    is    the    earlier. 

LITIGATION    EXPENSES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Federal  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  a  proceeding  instituted  by  a 
Federal  agency  to  acquire  real  property  by 
condemnation  shall  award  the  owner  of  any 
right,  or  title  to,  or  Interest  in,  such  real 
property  such  sum  as  will  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  reimburse  such  owner  for  his  rea- 
sonable costs,  disbursements,  and  expenses. 
Including    reasonable    attorney,    appraisal. 


and  engineering  fees,  actually  Incurred  be- 
cause of  the  condemnation  proceedings,  if — 

( 1 )  the  final  judgment  is  that  the  Federal 
agency  cannot  acquire  the  real  property  by 
condemnation;  or 

(2)  the  proceeding  is  abandoned  by  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  award  made  pxirsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
bead  of  the  Federal  agency  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  condemnation  proceedings  was  in- 
stituted. 

(c)  The  court  rendering  a  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  in  a  proceeding  brought  under 
section  1346(a)  (2)  or  1491  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  awarding  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  property  by  a  Federal  agency,  or 
the  Attorney  General  effecting  a  settlement 
of  any  such  proceeding,  shall  determine  and 
award  or  allow  to  such  plaintiff,  as  a  part  of 
such  judgment  or  settlement,  such  sum  as 
will  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  the  At- 
torney General  reimburse  such  plaintiff  for 
his  reasonable  costs,  disbursements,  and  ex- 
penses, including  reasonable  attorney,  ap- 
praisal, and  engineering  fees,  actually  In- 
curred because  of  such  proceeding. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNIFORM  LAND  ACQUISITION 
policies;  PAYMENTS  OF  EXPENSES  INCIDENT- 
AL TO  TRANSFER  OP  REAL  PROPERTY  TO  STATE; 
PAYMENT  OF  LITIGATION  EXPEN.SES  IN  CER- 
TAIN  CASES 

Sec  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  program  or  project  or  any  grant 
to,  or  contract  or  agreement  with,  a  State 
agency  under  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  available  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  which  will 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
unless  he  receives  satisfactory  assurances 
from  such  State  agency  that — 

( 1 )  In  acquiring  real  property  it  will  be 
guided,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
under  State  law,  by  the  land  acquisition  pol- 
icies in  section  301  and  the  provisions  of 
section  302,  and 

(2)  property  owners  will  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  expenses  as  specified  in 
sections  303  and  304. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  306.  Sections  401.  402,  and  403  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3071-3073).  section  35(a)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (23  U.S.C. 
141 )  and  section  301  of  the  Land  Acquisition 
Policy  Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  596)  are  hereby 
repealed.  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  exist- 
ing under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such 
prior  Act  or  portions  thereof  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  which  is  the 
result  of  almost  10  years  of  work  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  will, 
when  passed,  be  a  memorial  to  one  of 
the  best-loved  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  Davis  of  Tennessee,  who  led  the 
study  for  several  years  as  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  which  first  dealt 
with  this  problem.  We  have  long  been 
concerned  by  lack  of  uniformity  and 
lack  of  equity  in  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  from  their  homes  by  Fed- 
eral land  acquisitions  or  by  State  and 
local  land  acquisitions  that  are  assisted 
by  Federal  grants. 


The  bill  is  a  very  complex  bill,  basical- 
ly intended  to  assure  that  no  family  or 
individual  now  owning  their  own  home 
should  be  left  without  a  home  owned  by 
them  as  a  result  of  Federal  acquisiiions 
through  any  lack  of  fairness  or  equity  in 
the  acquisition  procedures.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  assure  that  no  tenant  of  any 
home  is  left  in  a  worsened  condition  as 
a  result  of  Federal  acquisition  policies, 
and  to  give  to  tenants  who  are  displaced 
by  Federal  acquisition  or  by  federally 
aided  acquisitions  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a  home  with  Federal  assistance  in 
that  operation  and,  third,  to  improve 
considerably  opportunities  for  reloca- 
tion and  a  new  start  for  business  and 
farm  operators  who  are  impacted  by 
Federal  land  acquisition  or  federally  as- 
sisted land  acquisition  programs. 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  pro- 
gram on  which  we  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  questions  if  desired. 

I  think  that  we  have  tried  to  establish 
an  equitable  and  a  fair  system  to  pro- 
ceed with  uniformity  in  our  various 
Federal  land  acquisition  programs,  and 
we  have  called  for  a  series  of  four  an- 
nual reports  by  the  departments  that 
are  engaged  with  implementing  this  pro- 
gram to  assure  careful  oversight  by  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  omit  mentioning  at 
this  time  the  great  stafif  job  that  was 
done  on  this  bill  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
particularly  by  a  former  staff  member 
named  Henry  Krevor,  wlio  has  literal- 
ly lived  with  tliis  problem  and  proposals 
to  correct  it  for  almost  10  years. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  appeared 
and  testified  for  this  bill,  the  honorable 
Member  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Be- 
viLL) ,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  i  Mr. 
Brotzman),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHELAN),  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Gorman),  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Tom  Steed,  and 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  gave  to  us  excellent  sugges- 
tions and  guidance  during  the  extensive 
hearings  that  were  held  on  this  bill. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs ) . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  com- 
pliments are  being  passed  out  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondson)  is  fully  entitled  to  the  com- 
pliments of  the  House  for  the  work  that 
he  himself  has  done  on  this  bill  in  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  mak- 
ing possible  its  passage. 

It  is  noticing  more  than  a  simple  act 
of  justice  to  the  American  people.  Those 
who  oppose  Government  subsidies  to  pri- 
vate individuals  should  also  oppose  pri- 
vate individual  subsidies  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  it  builds  highways  or  other 
public  works. 

So  again  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  this  simple  act  of 
justice  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  tjie  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Fallon),  and  the  chairman  of 
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tie  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the  gentle- 
rran  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  . 
rr  ay  extend  their  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
sdpport  of  S.  1,  the  Uniform  Relocation 
A^istance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
Policies  Act  of  1970. 
AfBrmative  action  by  the  House  today 
11  provide  the  climax  of  some  9  years 
intensive  work  on  the  legislation 
which  began  when  in  October  of  1961 
tl  ere  was  created  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  a  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Property  Acquisition  for  the  spe- 
purpose  of  providing  a  comprehen- 
appraisal  of  the  impact  of  Federal 
federally  assisted  programs  on  dis- 
persons  and  property  owners. 
The  hearings  and  report  of  that  sub- 
mmlttee  were  the  impetus  and  the 
cdmerstone  of  the  legislation  we  are 
ccnsidering  today. 
S.  1  has  passed  the  other  body  on 
•al  occasions.  The  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion in  previous  years  has  prevented  ac- 
by  the  House  on  this  matter  but 
tcjday  we  have  the  opportunity  to  provide 
groundwork  that  will  establish  a 
mjuch  needed  basic  program  of  relocation 
payments,  advisory  assistance,  decent, 
and  sanitary  replacement  housing 
a  uniform  policy  on  real  property 
uisition  practices  for  all  Federal  and 
assisted  programs.  This  is 
)rthwhile  legislation  and  this  Is  needed 
jislation.  It  will  give  every  citizen  in 
country  an  opportunity  to  get  fair 
equitable  treatment  from  the  Fed- 
Government  whenever  any  one  of 
many  of  the  Federal  grant  or  fed- 
assisted  programs  move  In  to 
ace  persons'  homes,  apartment  dwell- 
,  or  acquire  their  property. 
Let  me  conclude  by  thanking  all  the 
of  the  committee  who  worked 
diligently  on  this  legislation  and  in 
p4rticular  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Kluczynski),  and  the  gentleman 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson).  I 
might  also  add  that  this  legislation  Is 
iother  tribute  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
Representative  from  Tennessee,  Clif- 
Davis,  who  chaired  the  1961  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition. It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  fine  work 
the  chief  coimsel  of  that  select  sub- 
ccjmmittee.  Henry  Krevor.  who  also  pro- 
v1  led  invaluable  assistance  to  the  com- 
m.ttee  on  its  work  on  the  present  bill. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
who  has  been  keenly  interested  in 
need  for  fair  practices  by  the  Fed- 
Government  in  connection  with  its 
licy  of  acquiring  real  property  or  dis- 
pUcing  and  moving  owners  or  tenants 
frpm  their  property,  I  am  proud  to  rise 
support  of  S.  1. 

I  chaired  the  majority  of  the  hearings 
h«ld  on  this  legislation  this  year  and  I 
ki  ow  from  the  testimony  received  by  the 
cc  mmittee  from  private.  State,  and  Fed- 
er  il  witnesses  of  the  need  for  thir  legis- 
la  ;ion. 

S.  1  is  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
fldd  of  providing  fair  treatment  to  all 
01  r  citizens.  In  years  to  come  it  will  be 
the  basis  for  establishing  for  the  first 
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time  across  the  board  within  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  a  sound  and  progres- 
sive p'^ogram  to  take  care  of  both  in  a 
advisory  capacity  and  in  an  actual  finan- 
cial capacity  those  many,  many  fellow 
citizens  of  ours  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  forced  to  move  from  their 
ov/n  homes  or  apartments  and  give  up 
real  property  they  have  held  for  years 
because  of  one  or  another  Federal  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  will  indeed  prove 
to  be  invaluable  in  giving  these  people 
the  help  they  so  badly  need  when  they 
are  forced  to  relocate,  move,  or  give  up 
property.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
note  because  of  my  interest  in  small 
business  legislation  and  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  how  well  the  small 
business  owners  and  the  "mom  and  pop" 
stores  are  helped  by  this  legislation.  This 
legislation  will  also  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  residents  of  my  home  city, 
the  greut  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  know  it 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  my  may- 
or, Richard  Daley  and  our  commissioner 
for  public  works,  Milton  Pikarsky. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who 
through  the  years  have  worked  diligently 
on  this  legislation  and  in  particular  may 
I  acknowledge  the  fine  leadership  of 
our  chairman,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Fallon,  who  has  supported  and  has  seen 
the  need  for  this  legislation  over  the 
years. 

I  will  conclude  by  commending  the 
original  members  of  the  select  subcom- 
mittee who  held  the  first  hearings  on 
this  legislation  in  1961  and  in  particular 
the  chairman  of  the  select  subcommittee, 
my  old  and  great  friend,  the  late  Clif 
Davis,  of  Termessee.  My  thanks  to  the 
staff  for  the  many  hours  of  work  on  this 
legislation  and  I  would  particularly  thank 
Henry  Krevor,  the  former  chief  counsel 
of  the  select  subcommittee,  fo:  his  work 
during  those  days  and  his  work  on  the 
parent  legislation. 

CENE31AL    LEAVE    TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  wishing  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  coimection  with  the 
pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  who  has  also  been  a  strong 
champion  of  this  legislation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  has  been  one  who  has 
urged  the  expedition  of  action  in  the 
committee  on  it  and  who  has  supplied  to 
us  many  useful  suggestions  in  regard  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  say  that  my 
attempts  to  write  a  land  acquisition  bill 
to  update  the  policies  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  much  land  taking,  if  not  grab- 
bing and  harassing  and  exercising  of  pri- 
vate owners  in  the  congressional  district 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Because  of  the  great  impoundments  of 
rivers  there  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
we  have  become  particularly  experienced 


about  these  grabs — and  that  is  my  first 
question. 

Does  this  involve  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers land  taking  for  Federal  purposes 
such  as  flood  control  suid  power  genera- 
tion or  other  piuposes? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  does  and  the  new 
policies  will  be  effective  upon  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Second,  I  foimd  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  had  several 
years  ago  caused  hearings  to  be  held  on 
our  land  acquisition  policies  and  that  the 
report  was  an  excellent  one  but  that  it 
had  lain  dormant  for  a  Congress  or  two, 
and  the  land  acquisition  bill  that  I  de- 
vised after  much  research  and  reading 
was  predicated  upon  those  hearings  and 
my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  gentleman  was  predicated  on  that. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  our  pres- 
ent land  acquisition  policy  states  that 
there  will  be  a  willing  seller  and  that 
there  should  not  be  harassment  and  en- 
trapment or  fear. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  me  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  willing  seller  that  will 
be  offset  by  the  relocation  policies  in  this 
bill  by  a  fair-market-value  determina- 
tion and  is  there  anything  specifically 
herein  to  prevent  leapfrogging  or  check- 
erboarding or  acquisition  of  land  around 
a  particular  person  without  the  right  of 
appraisal,  or  are  they  going  to  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  a  peer  of  jurors  of  the 
Federal  Court  in  order  to  protect  the 
owners'  own  holdings  in  spite  of  the  law 
of  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  everything  the  committee 
coiild  do  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
landowner  or  the  business  owner  in  con- 
nection with  land  taking  has  been  done. 

Furthermore  we  have  established  in 
the  law  the  principle  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  come  in  and  offer  to 
a  landowner  a  price  far  below  the  ap- 
praisal that  they  have  themselves  deter- 
mined as  fair  market  value  price  for  the 
property. 

The  law  requires  now  that  the  offer 
they  make  for  the  property  must  be  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  appraisal  figure 
that  they  have  as  the  value  for  the  land. 
This  will  put  to  an  end  for  all  time  to 
the  practice  some  agencies  have  been 
unfortunately  guilty  or,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  uneducated  and  inexperi- 
enced landowner  who  is  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  and  to  give 
them  the  property  at  the  price  that  is 
first  offered  by  the  Government. 

We  now  assure  by  law  that  they  can- 
not make  that  first  offer  below  the  ap- 
praisal figure  that  they  have  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
void  an  agency  of  the  Government  sub- 
contracting for  land  acquisition  to  those 
who  mark  up  brownie  points  by  making 
the  best  deal  for  the  Government,  In- 
stead of  necessarily  the  best  deal  for  the 
individual  landowner;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  certainly  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  final  question,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  the  floor.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  in  my  original  bill, 
which  had  to  be  fragmented  in  Its  refer- 
ence and  then  was  corrected  In  a  sub- 
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sequent  bill,  there  was  special  treatment 
of  capital  gain  taxation.  Does  this  bill 
contain  any  manner  or  means  of  han- 
dling capital  gains  where  there  was  very 
little  markup  because  of  inheritance  or 
otherwise,  or  is  it  all  handled  by  protec- 
tion of  those  who  would  reinvest,  who 
hold  the  profits  for  business,  or  who  buy 
property  held  by  a  former  owner  for  in- 
vestment? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  share  the  inter- 
est of  the  gentleman  in  that  particular 
question,  and  it  is  my  impression  that 
the  committee  feeling  was  that  we  did 
not  have  the  jurisdiction  to  get  into  the 
tax  field  with  regard  to  this  particiHar 
bill.  We  were  not  able  to  take  care  of 
that  particular  item  for  that  reason. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  if  he  wants  to  elaborate  upon 
that. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Not  on  that  last 
point,  but  I  have  a  comment  to  make  on 
the  second  question  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  WHl  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  time  is  yours;  of 
course. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Just  one  comment. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  This 
bill  has  been  the  product  of  a  bipartisan 
effort.  Many  Members,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  who  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  this  problem, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  correct  it. 
As  a  result,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  borrowed  very  heavily  from 
not  only  the  majority  staff  and  minority 
staff  but  also  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  had  these  problems  before  them. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  the  relocation  expenses  are 
not  treated  as  taxable  income. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  address  my- 
self to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  about  the  possibility  of 
coercion.  I  refer  to  page  66  of  the  bill, 
section  (3)  of  title  HI.  You  will  note  the 
following  language: 

(3)  Before  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  real  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  establish  an  amount 
which  he  believes  to  be  Jiist  compensation 
therefor  and  shall  make  a  prompt  offer  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount  so 
established.  In  no  event  shall  such  amount 
be  less  than  the  agency's  approved  appraisal 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property. 
Any  decrease  or  increase  in  the  fair  market 
value  of  real  property  prior  to  the  date  of 
valuation  caused  by  the  public  improvement 
for  which  such  property  is  acquired,  or  by 
the  likelihood  that  the  property  would  be 
acquired  for  such  improvement,  other  than 
that  due  to  physical  deterioration  within  the 
reasonable  control  of  the  owner,  will  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  the  compensation 
for  the  property. 

Again  on  page  68  the  following  lan- 
guage appears  in  section  (7) : 

(7)  In  no  event  shall  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  either  advance  the  time  of  con- 
demnation, or  defer  negotiations  or  con- 
demnation and  the  deposit  of  funds  in  court 
for  the  use  of  the  owner,  or  take  any  other 
action  coercive  in  nature.  In  order  to  com- 
pel an  agreement  on  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  property. 


I  think  that  these  sections  of  the  bill 
make  very  clear  the  congressional  intent 
to  meet  the  problems  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  so  helpfully 
called  to  our  attention.  I  think  you  will 
find  on  examination  that  fairness  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  this  legislative  ef- 
fort, and  it  runs  through  all  sections  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  is  a  long-over- 
due move.  All  Americans  deserve  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  when  their  homes, 
businesses,  or  farms,  are  taken  for  pub- 
lic purposes.  This  was  not  always  the 
serious  problem  it  is  today.  In  earlier 
times,  there  was  relatively  little  taking 
of  residential  or  commercial  property  in 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs, 
providing  farm-to-market  routes,  the 
construction  of  reservoirs,  or  public 
buildings.  Because  of  the  popularity  of 
such  programs,  local  support  often  re- 
sulted in  little  if  any  cost  for  lEuids  or 
rights-of-way  taken. 

In  recent  years,  however,  our  economy 
has  expanded  tremendously.  Our  popu- 
lation is  increasingly  centered  in  urban 
areas.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for 
public  facilities  and  services  has  grown 
at  an  escalating  rate.  Where  major  pub- 
lic projects  have  been  imdertaken, 
therefore,  whether  for  highways,  urban 
renewal,  or  hospitals,  the  acquisition  and 
clearance  of  sites  has  involved  the  taking 
of  residential  and  commercial  proper- 
ties and  a  large  displacement  of  the  peo- 
ple who  owned,  lived,  and  worked  on 
them.  In  rural  areas  the  results  have 
been  severe.  In  urban  areas,  the  results 
have  been  catastrophic. 

The  real  root  of  the  problem  is  that 
traditional  concepts  of  evaluation  and 
eminent  domain  have  proved  inadequate. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Congress, 
in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
provided  a  more  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  relocation  payments  for  both 
property  owners  and  tenants  displaced  by 
that  program. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
make  such  provisions  applicable  for  all 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs 
which  cause  the  displacement  of  people. 
It  provides  a  humanitarian  program  of 
relocation  payments,  advisory  assistance, 
assurance  that  comparable,  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  replacement  housing  will  be 
available  for  displaced  persons  prior  to 
displacement,  and  economic  adjust- 
ments, and  other  Eissistance  to  owners 
and  tenants  displaced  from  their  homes, 
farms,  and  places  of  business. 

Section  218  relates  to  a  special  problem 
facing  displaced  persons  when  land  for 
replacement  housing  is  imavailable.  Such 
is  often  the  case  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  major  landowner.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  practical  problems 
which  result  from  this,  because  of  my  ex- 
perience with  the  White  Mountains  Na- 
tional Forest.  I  know  many  other  Mem- 
bers have  faced  similar  problems.  In 
these  areas,  where  the  Govenmient  is  a 
major  landowner,  a  person  displaced  by 
a  new  road  or  dam  often  finds  that  there 
is  no  land  in  his  community  which  he  can 
buy  for  a  new  home.  As  a  result,  though 
he  is  paid  money  for  his  land,  it  does  him 
no  real  good — there  is  simply  no  land 


available  upon  which  he  can  relocate  or 
buy.  It  is  to  meet  this  type  of  problem 
that  section  28  was  drafted.  This  provi- 
sion authorizes  the  transfer  of  surplus 
Federal  property  to  State  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  replacement 
housing  as  required  by  this  bill  where 
such  land  is  otherwise  unavailable.  Now, 
in  actual  practice,  the  amount  of  land 
made  available  will  be  very  small,  only 
enough  to  provide  replacement  housing. 
This  is  no  raid  on  Federal  landholdings. 
But  it  will  relieve  the  severe  hardship  on 
those  forced  to  move  because  of  a  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  project  where 
the  Government  has  surplus  land  avail- 
able to  transfer. 

In  many  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  es- 
pecially in  the  White  Mountains  Nation- 
al Forest,  most  of  the  land  is  Government 
owned.  In  addition,  the  forest  is  on  a 
land-acquisition  program  which  is  buy- 
ing up  additional  land  as  it  becomes 
available.  So,  in  such  a  case,  if  a  new 
road  goes  through  a  person's  home,  if 
there  is  no  private  land  available,  and 
surplus  Federal  land  is,  fairness  dictates 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  to 
yield  enough  to  allow  that  person  to  stay 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above  reasons,  I 
urge  House  approval  of  this  just  and 
equitable  measure.  It  is  long  overdue,  and 
needed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  in  that  regard. 
I  thank  again  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  simply 
point  out  that,  until  such  time  as  we  de- 
vise a  way  to  treat  the  gain  of  inherited 
property  on  maybe  second,  third,  or  even 
fourth-generation  property  with  the 
proper  capital  gains,  I  doubt,  whether  it 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee or  not,  we  will  have  solved  the 
total  problem  of  coercion,  harassment,  or 
excessive  landtaking  by  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  now  owns  over  34  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  United  States  which 
less  than  105  years  ago  we  were  devising 
ways  under  the  Homestead  Acts  to  give 
back  to  the  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  In  this  bill  we 
talk  about  some  of  the  inequities  that 
have  been  forced  on  individuals  by  the 
administrative  departments,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  let  this  opE>ortunlty  pass 
without  pointing  out  some  of  the  injury 
which  the  Congress  itself  Imposes  in  land 
acquisition  propositions  when  we  con- 
tinually authorize  projects  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  park  and  recreation  areas, 
without  appropriating  funds  to  imple- 
ment them,  and  then  literally  tying  the 
hands  and  capabilities  of  property  own- 
ers for  years,  until  the  Congress — not  the 
administrative  agencies — takes  care  of 
the  proposition. 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  moment  to  try 
to  point  out  that  this  body  Is  at  times — 
and  quite  frequently,  I  add — guilty  of 
doing  just  that.  Therefore,  we.  too,  must 
be  conscious  of  this  business  of  protect- 
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Ing  the  rights  of  the  individual  property 
owi  ers,  as  well  as  reminding  the  admin- 
istritive  departments  of  their  respon- 
sibi  ities. 

\;r.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tha  Ik  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his 
obsi  (rvations. 
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COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
and  satisfaction  that  I  rise  to- 
to  support  S.  1.  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
uniform  and  equitable  treatment  for 
persons  displaced  from  their  homes, 
nesses.  or  farms  by  a  federally  as- 
sisted project.  For  many  years  I  have 
vitally  interested  in  this  type  of 
legislation.  Two  years  ago,  I  introduced 
386  in  the  90th  Congress.  At  that 
.  I  said  that  several  extensive  stud- 
ncluding  the  relocation  report  of  the 
Advisory   Commission    on   Intergovern- 
meiital   Relations   and   hearings   before 
and  Senate  committees  had  docu- 
me4ted,  beyond  question,  the  increasing 
in  inequities  of  Goverrunent-caused 
dis{^lacement  of  persons  and  businesses, 
compensation  assistance  is  unequal, 
and    causes    extraordinary 
burdens  for  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  our 
mirfDrity  citizens. 

situation  existing  at  that  time  is 
with  us  today  but  its  effect  has  been 
It  is  estimated  that  within 
next  10  years  over  1  million  house- 
180,000  businesses,  and  40,000 
farihs  will  be  forced  to  relocate.  The 
burden  of  this  displacement  falls  most 
ily  on  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the 
underprivileged  groups,  which  increas- 
inhabit  our  central  cities.  For  them 
absence  of  adequate  housing  near 
at  prices  they  can  afford  is  particu- 
severe. 
e  must  also  note  that  not  only  does 
burden  of  relocating  constitute  an 
hardship  to  these  people  but  also 
most  of  the  relocation  takes  place 
central  city — the  very  area  that 
people  inhabit.  In  effect,  our  Fed- 
and  federally  assisted  urban  and 
rur4l  improvement  program  commoiily 
us  with  a  tragic  paradox.  We 
to  improve  the  lives  and  surroimd- 
of  our  people  and  so  we  push  ahead 
urban  renewal,  mass  transit,  and 
ways;  yet  many  of  those  who  need 
bfenefit  most  from  these  programs  ac- 
tuary suffer  the  most.  With  this  bill  we 
do  much  better. 
Ttiere,  of  course,  have  been  relocation 
assistance  programs  in  operation.  These 
been  conflicting  programs,  however, 
.  1  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
a  uniform  Federal  standard  ap- 
plicable to  all  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted projects.  This  past  year  in  the  91st 
I  introduced  H.R.  14965.  This 
a  uniform  relocation  measure,  was 
similar  to  S.  1  but  included  provisions 
whiph  would  have  extended  the  benefits 
those  persons  displaced  primarily 
older  but  substantial  and  adequate 
hordes.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
number  of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  14965 
been  adopted  in  modified  form  in 
House  version  of  S.  1,  which  is  before 
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O  ne  of  the  things  we  must  recognize  is 
tha  under  the  traditional  concepts  of 
emi  lent  domain  the  value  paid  on  a  piece 
of  ( ondemned  property  is  equal  to  its 
mai  ket  value.  Very  often  a  property  that 
is  sjund  and  adequate  is  often  under- 


valued due  to  its  location  in  a  semi- 
industrial  zoned  area — for  instance,  in 
such  cases  a  house  may  have  a  legitimate 
market  value  of  $7,000  to  $10,000.  This, 
of  course,  is  far  less  than  what  would 
be  needed  to  purchase  a  home  of  com- 
parable size  and  convenience  in  another 
area  of  the  city.  Under  the  bill  being 
considered  today,  section  203  provides 
additional  payments  to  cover  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  authorized  supplemen- 
tal payment  will  not  exceed  $15,000  under 
this  measure.  While  the  $15,000  supple- 
mental will  not  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  eminent  domain  market  value  stand- 
ard and  the  actual  reasonable  cost  which 
a  displaced  homeowner  must  pay  for  a 
comparable  dwelling  it  goes  far  In  that 
direction. 

I  must  commend  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  passing  out  an  excep- 
tional and  far-reaching  piece  of  impor- 
tant legislation.  And  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  measure  be  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1,  legislation  to  provide  for 
uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  from  their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  by  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  and  to  establish  uni- 
form and  equitable  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies for  such  programs. 

My  interest  in  this  bill  particularly 
concerns  several  projects  in  Hawaii 
where  Federal  land  is  being  acquired  by 
the  State  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. These  are  the  John  Rodgers  and 
Manana  veterans  housing  areas.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  bill  will  help  persons 
affected  by  these  transactions  receive  fair 
and  equitable  payment  and/or  relocation 
assistance. 

When  the  John  Rodgers  property,  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Navy  but  being  ac- 
quired by  the  State  for  expansion  of 
Honolulu  International  Airport,  is  con- 
veyed, the  displacing  agency  will  be  the 
State  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  second  project  involves  the  sale  of 
land  to  the  Hawaii  Hoiising  Authority 
of  5.5  acres  for  housing  developments  and 
conveyance  of  the  remaining  14.7  acres 
to  the  State  for  low-rent  public  housing 
purposes. 

This  legislation  provides  a  humanitar- 
ian program  of  relocation  payments, 
advisory  assistance,  assurance  that  com- 
parable, decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  re- 
placement housing  will  be  available  for 
displaced  persons  prior  to  displacement, 
economic  adjustments,  and  other  assist- 
ance to  owners  and  tenants  displaced 
from  their  homes,  farms,  and  places  of 
business.  The  need  for  such  legislation 
has  long  been  apparent  as  mushrooming 
Federal  programs  have  ousted  thousands 
from  their  homes  with  no  uniform  guar- 
antee of  proper  compensation  or  treat- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  bill 
to  Hawaii  and  our  other  States,  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  9  years  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  established  a  Select 
Committee  on  Real  Property  Acquisition, 
chaired  by  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  the  late  Judge  Clif- 
ford Davis.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
that  select  committee. 

Over  a  period  of  more  than  3  years,  the 
committee  traveled  throughout  the  Na- 


tion, from  the  heart  of  redevelopment 
areas  in  Boston  to  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, holding  hearings  and  uncovering 
vast  inequities  in  the  acquisition  pro- 
grams of  the  various  Federal  agencies. 

We  found  not  only  a  lack  of  imiformity 
among  the  agencies,  but  also  uncovered 
serious  cases  of  discrimination  and  abuse 
of  power  by  acquisition  officials  repre- 
senting the  Federal  Government.  After 
the  committee  completed  its  work  in  1965, 
I  introduced  an  omnibus  bill  incorporat- 
ing the  numerous  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  in  its  final  re- 
port. 

Since  that  first  introduction,  we  have 
worked  on  several  proposals,  refining 
them,  improving  them,  modifying  them 
until  we  have  before  us  today  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
which,  in  the  words  of  House  Report  91- 
1656  is  "the  culmination  of  lengthy  and 
extensive  efforts  to  develop  legislation 
establishing  a  uniform  policy  for  the 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  persons 
who  are  displaced  or  have  their  real 
property  taken  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs." 

The  hearings  of  the  select  committee 
and  the  reviews  subsequently  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
headed  by  its  outstanding  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon) 
have  demonstrated  dramatically  the 
urgency  for  action. 

It  is  always  diCBcult  to  force  an  indi- 
vidual to  move  as  we  expand  hospital, 
salutation,  transportation,  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  serve  a  growing  pop- 
ulation. But  it  is  cruel  to  force  those  who 
are  suffering  personal  hardships  because 
of  this  displacement  to  suffer  economic 
hardship  as  well. 

The  few  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
unfairly  for  the  progress  that  will  benefit 
the  many.  This  is  not  our  American  way, 
but  has  happened,  and  without  an  equi- 
table policy  for  land  acquisition,  this  will 
continue  to  occur. 

In  brief,  the  legislation  before  us  today 
provides  a  humanitarian  program  of  re- 
location payments,  advisory  assistance; 
assurance  that  comparable,  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  replacement  housing  will 
be  available  for  displaced  persons  prior 
to  displacement;  economic  adjustments, 
and  other  assistance  to  owners  and  ten- 
suits  displaced  from  their  homes,  farms, 
and  places  of  business.  It  establishes  a 
uniform  policy  on  real  property  acquisi- 
tion practice  for  all  Federal  and  feder- 
ally assisted  programs.  And,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all.  it  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  dislocation  problem  by  providing 
the  means  for  positive  action  to  increase 
the  available  housing  supply  for  dis- 
placed low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies and  individuals. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  give  unanimous 
support  to  the  proposal  we  have  before 
us  today.  I  urge  this  not  only  because  it 
is  the  fair  and  proper  course  of  action  by 
which  we  can  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  those  whose  property  is  being 
acquired  for  public  purposes,  but  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  action  on  this  pro- 
posal would  bring  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion a  massive  and  important  effort 
undertaken  in  recent  years  by  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  served  with  in  this  dis- 
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tinguished  House  of  Representatives,  our 
respected  and  beloved  friend,  Judge 
Davis. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
90th  Congress  I  first  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  Government's  real 
property  acquisition  policies  more  equi- 
table. While  S.  1  does  not  contain  all  of 
the  important  features  contained  in  the 
legislation  I  have  sponsored,  I  believe  it 
materially  improves  the  existing  law, 
and  I  hope  the  bill  wins  speedy  approval. 

My  interest  in  fairly  compensating  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  forced  to  va- 
cate their  premises  so  that  worthwhile 
public  projects  may  be  erected  dates  back 
quite  a  few  years.  In  the  private  practice 
of  law,  as  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  and  as  a  Congress- 
man, I  have  had  occasion  to  witness  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  current 
eminent  domain  laws. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  condemnation 
proceedings  and  alleviate  hardship  on 
the  condemnees,  I  introduced  a  three-bill 
legislative  package  in  both  the  90th  and 
91st  Congresses.  One  of  the  bills  would 
have  provided  for  a  more  equitable 
treatment  of  persons  affected  by  capital 
gains  caused  by  the  sale  of  real  property 
through  eminent  domain  proceedings 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  for  fed- 
erally assisted  projects.  The  second  bill 
would  have  amended  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  assistance  for  owners  and 
employees  of  small  business  concerns 
displaced  or  injured  by  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  The  provisions 
of  these  two  bills  are  not  now  befoie  us, 
but  I  would  hope  that  we  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  them  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  third  part  of  my  legislative  pack- 
age is  largely  incorporated  in  S.  1.  The 
bill  provides  for  moving  expenses  for 
displaced  persons.  In  the  case  of  persons 
displaced  from  businesses  or  farms,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  relocation  assistance. 
For  homeowners,  new  relief  is  included 
so  that  condemnees  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically worse  off  as  a  result  of  their 
being  forced  to  move.  This  program  of 
relocation  assistance  is  urgently  needed. 
When  a  home  or  business  is  condemned, 
merely  tendering  the  fair  market  value 
is  insufficient.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  often  additional  costs  in- 
volved if  the  effected  person  is  to  be  suc- 
cessfully relocated.  If  the  project  is  in 
the  public  interest,  the  public  ought  to 
be  willing  to  share  these  additional  costs. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  establishes  a  uni- 
form policy  for  real  property  acquisition. 
The  emphasis  is  on  equal  treatment  for 
all  landowners  and  the  avoidance  of 
litigation.  Great  care  is  taken  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  Government  act  to  as- 
sist displaced  families  and  businesses. 
While  I  would  have  preferred  language 
guaranteeing  the  accessibility  of  ap- 
praisals to  condemnees,  I  take  comfort 
in  the  bill's  recognition  of  the  pitfalls  of 
the  appraisal  process.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  property  owner  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  on  his  inspection  and  respon- 
sibility is  placed  on  the  acquiring  agency 
to  determine,  in  advance  of  negotiation^, 
an  amount  which  it  regards  as  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property,  and  to 
make  an  offer  to  the  property  owner 
for  the  full  amount  so  determined.  I  am 
also  pleased  by  the  recognition  that  an 


across-the-board  recovery  of  attorney 
fees  in  condemnation  proceedings  would 
be  an  invitation  to  litigation.  Attorney 
fees  would  be  recoverable  only  where 
the  court  determines  that  a  condemna- 
tion was  imauthorized,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment abandons  a  condemnation,  or 
where  the  property  owner  wins  compen- 
sation in  an  inverse  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too  late  to  assist  the 
citizens  who  have  already  had  their  land 
taken,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  help  the 
nearly  200,000  persons  who  have  their 
land  condemned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment each  year.  In  my  own  district,  it 
is  probable  that  several  public  works 
projects  will  be  initiated  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  I  would  feel  safe  in  predicting 
that  each  of  the  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts will,  to  some  degree,  be  affected 
by  the  land  acquisition  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  within  the  next  few 
years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Pubhc  Works  Committee  for  re- 
porting the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  speak  in  favor 
of  S.  1,  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act. 
I  have  legislation  which  is  identical  to  S. 
1.  but  I  do  not  claim  authorship  or  ex- 
pertise in  developing  this  bill,  which  has 
already  passed  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
promptly  pass  it. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  and 
testified  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  part  because  of  a  situation 
which  occurred  in  my  hometown  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla..  last  year. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  in  1966 
approved  the  prospectus  for  construction 
of  a  much  needed  new  postal  facility  in 
Jacksonville.  In  January  1969  the  site  for 
the  building  was  selected  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  19.4-acre  site  in- 
cluded several  businesses  and  about  200 
families,  mostly  below  the  stated  poverty 
level  with  less  than  S3, 000  annual  in- 
come. 

The  displacement  of  these  families  was 
of  great  concern  to  me  and  to  Jackson- 
ville city  officials.  I  contacted  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  see  what  relief 
might  be  given  to  these  families  when 
their  homes  would  be  destroyed  and  they 
would  be  forced  to  leave  their  property. 
The  Post  Office  Department  wrote  in 
March  1969: 

We  appreciate  your  concern  for  the^e 
families  (In  Jacksonville.  Florida)  and  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  the  Department  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  problem.  Our  inability 
to  provide  for  relocation  assistance  Is  due 
to  the  lack  of  statutory  authority  to  pay  for 
relocation  costs. 

As  a  result,  on  April  23.  1969,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  10525,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
relocation  payments  to  individuals, 
families,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  the  construction  of  a  postal 
facility  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

It  was  my  feeling  at  the  time,  and  it 
is  today,  that  when  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  displaces  an  indi- 
vidual then  the  Government  has  an  ob- 


ligation to  aid  that  individual  and  pro- 
vide whatever  relocation  assistance  is 
necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

In  reporting  on  my  earlier  bill,  H.R. 
10525,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  referred 
to  the  House  Public  Works  Committee's 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Report  of  1965.  The  report 
found  that  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs  for  relocation  "have  fallen 
short  of  fairness  in  the  treatment  of  those 
displaced  by  Government  programs." 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  it  be- 
lieved that  comprehensive  relocation 
legislation  was  needed  that  would  "assure 
adequate  and  uniform  relocation  assist- 
ance to  all  who  are  displaced  when  land 
is  acquired  for  use  in  all  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  programs."  The  legisla- 
tion, which  passed  the  Senate  last  year, 
S.  1,  was  recommended  as  a  broader  based 
bill  to  cover  the  problem  which  we  faced 
in  constructing  the  new  Jacksonville 
postal  facility.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration also  recommended  the  more 
uniform  legislation  contained  in  S.  1. 
On  January  21,  1970,  I  introduced  H.R. 
15479  which  is  identical  to  S.  1. 

This  bill  will  not  directly  affect  my 
constituents  who  were  forced  to  move 
because  of  the  proposed  construction  of 
a  new  post  office  building  in  Jackson- 
ville because  the  bill  will  not  retroactively 
include  Federal  construction  projects.  I 
do  feel,  however,  even  though  I  no  longer 
have  a  parochial  interest,  the  concept  of 
the  bill  is  good  and  merits  passage. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Equitable  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  needed  to  deal 
with  a  problem  of  increasing  complexity 
and  magnitude.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  for  develop- 
ing an  outstanding  measure  to  introduce 
equity  and  imiformity  in  the  treatment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  who 
are  dislocated  under  numerous  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs. 

As  all  of  us  recognize,  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  and  technological  change 
make  imperative  the  Federal  programs  to 
assist  in  building  and  rebuilding  our 
cities,  highways,  and  airports.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  enacted  and  must  go 
forward  for  the  benefit  of  our  entire 
society.  But  they  should  not  impose  an 
undue  burden  upon  those  individuals  and 
businesses  whose  properties  have  to  be 
acquired  to  make  way  for  the  necessary 
improvements  to  benefit  the  rest  of  us. 

Construction  of  public  improvements 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  older  sec- 
tions of  our  urban  areas.  Residents  and 
businesses  located  in  such  areas  are  the 
ones  who  can  least  afford  to  absorb  a 
financial  setback  occasioned  by  the  need 
to  relocate.  They  are  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  and  the  small  businesses.  Many 
find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  move  from 
older  low-rent  areas  to  newer  buildings 
whose  costs  and  rents  reflect  the  inflation 
that  has  taken  place  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

For  many  businesses,  the  financial  bur- 
den of  relocation  can  be  so  great  that 
they  have  to  close  up  shop.  Employees 
as  well  as  employers  suffer.  We  can  ill 
afford  such  shutdowns.  When  businesses 
are  forced  to  seek  distant  relocations,  in 
order  to  obtain  reasonably  priced  land. 
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some  employees  cannot  move  with  the 
business.  Older  employees  may  simply 
ret  re.  Again,  both  employees  and  busi- 
nes  5  owners  suffer. 

/ 11  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  of  ex- 
am 3les  of  dislocation,  with  resulting  suf- 
fer ng  and  financial  loss.  There  is  one 
in  he  city  of  Chicago  with  which  I  am 
mo  it  familiar.  Hundreds  of  people  who 
live  in  my  own  congressional  district  and 
surrounding  areas  are  employed  by  Ed- 
wa  d  Don  E.  Co.  This  company  has  been 
in  1  (usiness  for  50  years.  It  is  now  being 
for  ;ed  to  relocate  because  part  of  the  new 
Int  jrstate  Highway  System  is  being  built 
thi  ough  the  center  of  our  city. 

This  case  can  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sar  df  old.  The  number  of  people  who  will 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  Government- 
dislocation  in  their  economic 
personal  activities  can  literally  be 
coiiited  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Unless 
the  Government  can  provide  equal  and 
equitable  relief  to  all  who  are  thus  af- 
fec  «d,  the  disillusionment  that  is  abroad 
in  (ur  land  will  become  more  and  more 
wic  espread. 

At  this  time,  the  unequal  treatment  of 
households,  businesses,  and 
under  different  federally  sup- 
porjted  programs  is,  in  itself,  a  cause  for 
dissatisfaction.  The  Inadequacy  of 
reldcation  payments  under  some  of  the 
programs  is  grounds  for  justifiable  re- 
sen  tment  by  those  who  are  injured. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1  would  serve  to 
amiTliorate  the  situation.  The  author- 
ize<  relocation  payments  under  the  dif- 
fen  nt  programs  would  be  uniform.  There 
woiJd  also  be  some  compen.sation  above 
the  modest  moving  and  dislocation  al- 
low inces  for  the  small  businessman  who 
is  ( islocated.  with  special  consideration 
for  the  elderly  displaced  businessman 
wh'  (  may  not  be  able  to  start  over  again 
in  11  new  location.  There  is  also  special 
consideration  for  the  small  farm  op- 
era or  who  is  dislocated.  A  payment 
abcve  the  acquisition  price  would  be  al- 
low sd  for  homeowners,  to  offset  the  ef- 
fec  s  of  inflation  and  enable  them  to  ac- 
qui  -e  an  adequate  home  in  a  suitable 
locution. 

Federal  agencies  which  acquire  prop- 
ert  ■  will  also  have  to  provide  positive 
rel<  cation  assistance  to  those  who  are 
di«:  )laced. 

J  enters  who  are  displaced  from  resi- 
der  ces  will  also  be  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sist mce  payments  toward  payments  of 
ren ;  in  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitpry  dwell- 
ing over  the  succeeding  2  years. 

These  and  other  provisions  for  fi- 
nar  cial  assistance  cpnnot  compensate  for 
the  dislocation  of  lives  for  persons  who 
muit  havp  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
hac  established  many  personal  ties.  By 
profiding  financial  assistance,  however, 
we  ;an  allay  the  economic  hardships  that 
are  caused  by  dislocation,  we  can  encour- 
age the  continuation  of  business  and  em- 
plo;  inent  at  new  sites  and  we  can 
mil  imize  the  suffering  and  despair  of 
tho  >e  who  are  displaced. 

qnactment  and  implementation  of  S.  1 
help  us  greatly  in  coping  with  the 
reldcation  problem  that  has  been  cre- 
ate I  by  Government  programs.  I  strongly 
urg?  that  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
vot !  to  pass  this  bill. 


wil 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  note  at  this  time  my  support  for  S.  1, 
the  Uniform  Plelocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  which  we  are  now  considering. 

For  too  long  citizens  have  been  sub- 
ject to  differing  and  often  deficient  relo- 
cation policies.  The  economic  dislocation 
and  hardship  for  a  man  losing  his  home 
or  business  is  the  same  whether  the  fed- 
erally sponsored  project  forcing  his  move 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  agency 
or  another.  But  to  date,  the  assistance  he 
has  been  eligible  for  has  varied  from  none 
at  all  to  several  thousand  dollars  de- 
pending on  the  sponsoring  agency.  S.  1 
would  provide  for  the  uniform  and  equi- 
table treatment  of  all  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses  or  farms 
by  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  provide  uniform  acquisition 
policies  for  all  these  projects. 

This  legislation  is  of  interest  to  me  in 
pait  because  shortly  after  I  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1968,  the  first  request  I 
had  was  from  a  group  of  citizens  who 
•vvere  being  displaced  from  their  homes 
in  New  York  City  to  make  way  for  a  new 
post  ofBce,  but  were  to  receive  no  relo- 
cation benefits  at  all.  They  further  told 
me  that  they  could  not  understand  why 
this  was  since  their  friends  in  another 
part  of  town  who  had  been  similarly  dis- 
placed to  make  way  for  another  post  of- 
fice had  been  given  both  relocation  serv- 
ices and  financial  assistance.  My  first 
reaction  to  this  was  that  certainly  some 
bureaucratic  error  had  been  made.  I  soon 
learned,  however,  that  the  facts  my  con- 
stituents had  were  correct — that  they 
were  not  eligible  for  assistance  because 
the  Post  OfBce  Department  was  under- 
taking the  construction  directly  while 
the  other  post  ofnce  had  been  con- 
structed by  private  enterprise  on  a  lease- 
back arrangement.  The  private  corpora- 
tion was  subject  to  the  city's  relocation 
requirements;  the  Federal  Government 
was  not.  I  must  say  that  I  felt  a  little 
foolish  trying  to  explain  that  while  it 
was  true  that  a  post  office  was  being  built 
in  both  instances,  the  Government  in 
this  case  could  not  give  relocation  bene- 
fits, while  the  private  company  did. 

Today's  legislation,  which  I  had  a 
hand  in  drafting,  rectifies  this  situation. 
It  fills  the  gaps  where  assistance  is  not 
available  while  providing  a  single  uni- 
form policy  for  all  of  the  Government's 
agencies. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  worked 
with  the  committee  on  this  bill  making 
certain  that  it  would  provide  equitable 
benefits  to  these  constituents.  A  great 
deal  of  consideration  and  time  has  been 
given  by  the  committee  to  this  bill  to 
assure  the  enactment  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  and  equitable 
program.  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Edmondson),  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION AMENDMENTS  OP 
1970 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  19363)  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   19363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services 
and  Construction  Amendments  of  1970". 

PURPOSS:  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  LIBRART  SERVICES 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
Improve  the  administration,  Implementation, 
and  purposes  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
by  lessening  the  administrative  burden  upon 
the  States  through  a  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  State  plans  which  must  be  submitted 
and  approved  annually  under  such  Act  and 
to  afford  the  States  greater  discretion  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  under  such  Act  to  meet 
spieclflc  State  needs  and,  by  providing  for 
special  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged persons,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  for  library  services  and  for  strengthen- 
ing the  capacity  of  State  library  adminis- 
trative agencies  for  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
the  people  of  the  States. 

(b)  The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  first 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

"Sec  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  the  States  in  the  extension  and 
Improvement  of  public  library  services  in 
areas  of  the  States  which  are  without  such 
services  or  In  which  such  services  are  In- 
adequate, and  with  public  library  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  Improvement  of  such  other 
State  library  services  as  library  services  for 
physically  handicapped.  Institutionalized. 
and  disadvantaged  persons,  In  strengthen- 
ing State  library  administrative  agencies,  and 
in  promoting  interlibrary  cooperation  among 
aU  types  of  libraries. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  State  and  local  Ini- 
tiative and  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
library  services.  The  administration  of  li- 
braries, the  selection  of  personnel  and  library 
books  and  materials,  and.  Insofar  eis  con- 
sistent vrtth  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
determination  of  the  best  uses  In  the  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  States  and  their  local  subdivisions. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  3.  The  following  definitions  shall 
apply  to  this  Act: 

"(1)  'Oommlssioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

"(2)  'Construction'  Includes  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  acquisition,  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  Initial  equipment  of  any  such 
buildings,  or  any  combination  of  such  activi- 
ties (including  architects'  fees  and  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  land).  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'equipment' 
Includes  machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or 
structures  to  house  them;  and  such  term 
Includes  all  other  items  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  a  particular  facility  as  a  facil- 
ity for  the  provision  of  library  services. 

"(3)  'Library  service'  means  the  perform- 
ance of  all  activities  of  a  library  relating  to 
the  collection  and  organization  of  library 
materials  and  to  making  the  materials  and 
information  of  a  library  available  to  a 
clientele. 
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"(4)  'Library  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped'  means  the  providing  of  li- 
brary services,  through  public  or  other  non- 
profit libraries,  agencies,  or  organizations,  to 
physically  handicapped  persons  (including 
the  blind  and  other  visually  handicapped) 
certified  by  competent  authority  as  unable 
to  read  or  to  use  conventional  printed  ma- 
terials as  a  result  of  physical  limitations. 

"(5)  'Public  library'  means  a  library  that 
serves  free  of  charge  all  residents  of  a  com- 
munity, district,  or  region,  and  receives  Its 
financial  support  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
public  funds. 

"(6)  'Public  library  services'  means  li- 
brary services  furnished  by  a  public  library 
free  of  charge. 

"(7)  'State'  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

"(8)  'State  Advisory  Council  on  Libraries' 
means  an  advisory  council  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  r3)  of  section  6(a)  of  this  Act 
which  shall — 

"(A)  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
public,  school,  academic,  special,  and  Institu- 
tional libraries,  and  libraries  serving  the 
handicapped.  In  the  State  and  of  persons 
using  such  libraries,  including  disadvantaged 
persons  within  the  State; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  on  the  development  of,  and  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of,  the 
State  plan;  and 

"(C)  assist  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  in  the  evaluation  of  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act; 

"(9)  'State  Institutional  library  services' 
means  the  providing  of  books  and  other  li- 
brary materials,  and  of  library  services,  to 
(A)  Inmates,  patients,  or  residents  of  penal 
Institutions,  reformatories,  residential  train- 
ing schools,  orphanages,  or  general  or  special 
institutions  or  hospitals  operated  or  sub- 
stantially supported  by  the  State,  or  (B) 
students  in  residential  schools  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  (including  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  persons  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education)  operated  or  substan- 
tially supported  by  the  State. 

"(10)  'State  library  administrative  agency' 
mean':  the  official  agency  of  a  State  charged 
by  law  of  that  State  with  the  extension  and 
development  of  public  library  services 
throughout  the  State,  which  has  adequate 
authority  under  law  of  the  State  to  ad- 
minister State  plans  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(11)  'Basic  State  plan'  means  the  docu- 
ment which  gives  afsurancps  that  the  offi- 
cially designated  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  has  the  fiscal  and  legal  authority 
end  capability  to  administer  all  aspects  of 
this  Act;  provides  assurances  for  establishing 
the  State's  policies,  priorities,  criteria,  and 
procedures  necessary  to  the  implementation 
of  all  programs  under  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and  submits  copies  for  aoproval  a.s  renulred 
bv  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
ml«sioner. 

"(121  'Long-range  program'  mrans  the 
comprehensive  five-vear  proeram  which  Iden- 
tifies a  Spate's  library  needs  and  sets  forth 
the  activities  to  be  takon  toward  meeting  the 
Ident'flpd  np"ds  sumorted  wUh  the  psslst- 
anr-e  f^f  F'-dpral  funds  made  Rvalla1-!e  under 
thl.f  Act.  Pucb  lonc-rr,rr»  o'^e'S'^s  •■hall  be 
develo-ipd  bv  th?  State  libmry  ^adrr'nlstratlve 
agencv  and  shall  snenifv  the  State's  pollrlee. 
criteria,  priorities,  and  procedures  consistent 
with  the  Act  ps  renuirpd  bv  the  reEiilat'on?. 
promulgated  bv  the  Commissioner  and  shall 
b?  undated  as  librarv  proeres";  reaulres. 

"(13)  'Annual  program'  means  the  crolect."! 
which  are  develoned  and  submitted  to  de- 
scribe the  specific  activities  to  be  carried  out 
annually  toward  achieving  fulfillment  of  the 


long-range  program.  These  annual  programs 
shall  be  submitted  in  such  detail  as  required 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  following  sums 
are  authorized  to  be   appropriated: 

"(1)  For  the  purpKDse  of  making  grants  to 
States  for  library  services  as  provided  In 
title  I.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $112,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yesr  ending 
June  30,  1972.  $117,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  $123,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $129,675,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$137,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1976. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  for  public  library  construction,  as  pro- 
vided m  title  II,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  $84,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $88,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
$92,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme 
30.  1975,  and  $97,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  Inter- 
library  cooperation  programs  authorized  by 
title  m,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $15,750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $16,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  $17,- 
300.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $18,200,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  in  express  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  (1)  In  the  case  of  sums  appropriated 
Dursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  thereof, 
be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
for  the  period  of  time  specified  In  the  Act 
making  such  appropriation,  and  (2)  In  the 
case  of  sums  appropriat«d  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  subject  to  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  promulgated  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  5(b),  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expendltiu-e  for  the 
vear  specified  In  the  Appropriation  Acst  and 
for  the  next  sticceedlng  year. 

"ALLOTMENTS   TO    STATES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
(Commissioner  shall  allot  the  minimum  allot- 
ment, as  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  to  each  State.  Any  sums 
remaining  after  minimum  allotments  have 
been  made  shall  be  allotted  in  the  manner 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  any  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
or  (3)  of  section  4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Oommlssioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
part  of  such  remainder  as  the  population  of 
the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  'minimum  allotment'  shall  be — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
purpoeer  of  title  I,  $200,000  for  each  State, 
except  that  it  shall  be  $40,000  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; 

"(B)  with  resTJect  to  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  title  II.  $100,000  for  each  S'ate. 
except  that  it  shall  be  $20,000  in  the  case 
of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  apprc^rlatlons  for  the 
purposes  of  title  III,  $40,000  for  each  State, 
except  that  It  shall  be  $10,000  In  the  case  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


If  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  4(a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  are  Insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  the 
aggregate  of  the  minimum  allotments  for 
that  purpose,  each  of  such  minimum  allot- 
ments shall  be  reduced  ratably. 

"(4)  The  population  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(5)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  of  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  from 
any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  4(a)  which 
the  Commissioner  deems  villi  not  be  required 
for  the  period  and  the  purpose  for  which 
such  allotment  Is  available  for  carrying  out 
the  State's  annual  program  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix.  Such  amount  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  reallotment  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  for  such 
year  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  but 
with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  State  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  It  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  the  State  needs  and  vrill 
be  able  to  use  for  such  period  of  time  for 
which  the  original  tUlotments  were  made  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  simi- 
larly reallotted  among  the  States  not  suf- 
fering such  a  reduction.  Any  amount  real- 
lotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  its  allotment  for  such  year  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

"STATE    PLANS    AND    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  for  any  purpose  under  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  ( 1 )  have  In  effect  for 
such  fiscal  year  a  basic  State  plan  as  defined 
In  section  3(11)  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (b) ,  (2)  submit 
an  annual  program  as  defined  In  section  3 
(13)  for  the  purposes  for  which  allotments 
are  desired,  meeting  the  appropriate  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  titles  I,  II,  and  III, 
and  shall  submit  (no  later  than  July  1, 
1972)  a  long-range  program  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(12)  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  as  specified  In  subsection  (d),  and 
(3)  establish  a  State  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Libraries  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  3(8). 

"(b)  A  basic  State  plan  under  this  Act 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration,  or 
supervision  of  the  administration,  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  by  the  State 
library  administrative  agency; 

"(2)  provide  that  any  funds  paid  to  the 
State  in  accordance  with  a  long-range  pro- 
gram and  an  annual  program  shall  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  have  been  authorized  and  appropriated 
and  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  have  been  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  account  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  (including  any  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  any  other  agency)  under  this 
Act; 

"(3)  provide  satlrfactory  assurance  that 
the  State  agency  tdministerlng  the  plan  (A) 
will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  fundp  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  have  been  effective  In 
carrying  out  its  purposes.  Including  reports 
of  evaluations  made  under  the  State  plans, 
and  (B)  will  keep  such  records  and  a3ord 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
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Hi  d  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
ve  rlflcatlon  of  such  reports;   and 

•(4)  set  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
dt  terminlng  the  adequacy  of  public  Ubrary 
se  vices  in  geographical  areas  and  for  groups 
of  persons  in  the  State,  including  criteria 
de  signed  to  assure  that  priority  will  be  given 
to  programs  or  projects  which  serve  urban 
ai  d  rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
lo  v-lncome  families. 

•(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
pr  Dve  any  basic  State  plan  pursuant  to  this 
A(  t   for  any   fiscal  year  unless — 

■(A)  the  plan  fulflllfl  the  conditions  spec- 
ifi  id  m  section  3(11)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
tl:  is  section  and  the  appropriate  titles  of  this 
A(  t; 

•(B)  be  has  made  specific  findings  as  to 
tl-  e  compliance  of  such  plan  with  require- 
m  )nts  of  this  Act  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
ac  equate  procedures  are  subscribed  to  therein 
In  iure  that  any  Eissurances  and  provisions  of 
sii  :h  plan  will  be  carried  out. 

•(2)  The  State  plan  shall  be  made  public 
as  finally  approved. 

•(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
di  iapprove  any  basic  State  plan  submitted 
p\  rsuant  to  subsection  (a)(1),  or  any 
m  Klification  thereof,  without  first  affording 
th  5  State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
fo  ■  hearing. 

•  (d)  The  long-range  program  of  any  State 
fo  ■  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
sh  ill  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Cc  mmlssloner  and  shall — 

•  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  under  which  the 
fu  ads  received  by  the  State  under  the  pro- 
gr  ims  authorized  by  this  Act  will  be  used  to 
ca  -ry  out  a  long-range  program  of  library 
se  vices  and  construction  covering  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
ye  irs; 

"(2)  be  annually  reviewed  and  revised  in 
ac  :ordance  with  changing  needs  for  as- 
sii  tsjice  under  this  Act  and  the  results  of 
th ;  evaluation  and  surveys  of  the  State 
lit  rary  administrative  agency; 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  (A) 
fo  '  the  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
n(  3s  of  programs  and  projects  supported 
urder  this  Act,  and  (B)  for  appropriate  dis- 
se  alnatlon  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations 
ar  d  other  information  pertaining  to  such 
pr  )grams  or  projects;  and 

■(4)  set  forth  effective  policies  and  pro- 
ce  lures  for  the  coordination  of  programs  and 
pr  )Jects  supported  under  this  Act  with 
111  rary  programs  and  projects  operated  by 
In  itltutlons  of  higher  education  or  local 
el(  mentary  or  secondary  schools  and  with 
ot  ler  public  or  private  library  services 
pr  )grams. 

Si  ch  program  shall  be  developed  with  advice 
of  the  State  advisory  council  and  in  consul- 
ta  ion  with  the  Commissioner  and  shall  be 
m:  Lde  public  as  it  is  finally  adopted. 

'(e)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
re  .sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
in  ;  to  the  State  agency  administering  a  pro- 
gr  tm  submitted  under  this  Act,  finds — 

•  ( 1 )  that  the  program  has  been  so  changed 
th  it  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provl- 
sl<  ns  of  this  Act,  or 

•(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
pr  )gram  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tii  lly  with  any  such  provisions  or  with  any 
as  lurance  or  other  provision  contained  in 
th  >  basic  State  plan, 

th  sn,  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
lo;  iger  any  such  failure  to  comply,  after 
ap  aropriate  notice  to  such  State  agency,  he 
sh  111  make  no  further  payments  to  the  State 
ur  der  this  Act  or  shall  limit  payments  to 
pr  >grams  or  projects  under,  or  parts  of.  the 
pr  )grams  not  affected  by  the  failure,  or  shall 
re  |ulre  that  payments  by  such  State  agency 
ui  der  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  local  or 
ot  ler  public  library  agencies  not  affected  by 
th3  failure. 

'(f)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Cc  mmlssioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
th  >  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under  this 


Act  or  with  his  final  action  under  subsection 
(e)  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Oommis- 
sloner,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Ccnunlssioner  may  thereupon  take  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  further  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afltan  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"PATMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Prom  the  allotments  available 
therefor  under  section  5  from  appropriations 
piu^suant  to  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
section  4(a),  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  basic  State  plan 
approved  under  section  6(a)(1),  an  annual 
program  and  a  long-range  program  as  defined 
in  sections  3  (12)  and  (13)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions in  carrying  out  such  plan,  except 
that  no  payments  shall  be  made  from  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  such  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
the  purposes  of  title  I  to  any  State  (other 
than  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that — 

"  ( 1 )  there  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  programs  from  State  and  local 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  made — 

"(A)  sums  sufficient  to  enable  the  State  to 
receive  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
programs  payments  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  minimum  allotment  for  that  State 
for  the  purpKjse,  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  the  total  amount 
actually  expended,  In  the  areas  covered  by 
the  programs  for  such  year,  for  the  purposes 
of  such  programs  from  such  sources  In  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  there  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  of  the  programs  from  State 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  made  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  actually  expended  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  in  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  'Federal  share'  for  any  State  shall  be, 
except  as  Is  provided  otherwise  In  title  III, 
100  per  centum  less  the  State  percentage, 
and  the  State  percentage  shall  be  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income  of  all 
the  States  (excluding  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) ,  except 
that  (A)  the  Federal  share  shall  in  no  case 
be  more  than  66  per  centum,  or  less  than  33 
per  centum,  and  (B)  the  Federal  share  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66  per  centum, 
and  (C)  the  Federal  share  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  100 
per  centum. 

"(2)  The  'Federal  share'  for  each  State 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
■within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  of  every 
second  fiscal  year  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of 


the  average  per  capita  Incomes  of  each  of  the 
States  and  of  all  the  States  (excluding  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands) ,  for  the  three  most  recent  consecu- 
tive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  to  him  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  eswh  of  the  two  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  the  promulgation. 

"TITLE  I— LIBRARY  SERVICES 

"GRANTS    FOR    STATES    FOR    LIBRARY    SERVICES 

"Sec.  101.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  from  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  (1)  to 
States  which  have  had  approved  basic  State 
plans  under  section  6  and  have  submitted 
annual  programs  under  section  103  for  the 
extension  of  public  library  services  to  areas 
without  such  services  and  the  Improvement 
of  such  services  In  areas  in  which  such  serv- 
ices are  inadequate,  for  making  library  serv- 
ices more  accessible  to  persons  who,  by  rea- 
son of  distance,  residence,  or  physical  handi- 
cap, or  other  disadvantage,  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  public  library  services 
regularly  made  available  to  the  public,  for 
adapting  public  library  services  to  meet  par- 
ticular needs  of  persons  within  the  States, 
and  for  improving  and  strengthening  Ubrary 
administrative  agencies. 

"USES    OF   FEDERAL   FUNDS 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  FMnds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (l)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  States  from  allot- 
ments under  section  5(a)  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved under  section  6  and  section  103.  Ex- 
cept as  Is  provided  in  subsection  (b) ,  grants 
to  States  under  this  title  may  be  used 
solely — 

"(1)  for  planning  for,  and  taking  other 
steps  leading  to  the  development  of,  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  extend  and 
Improve  library  services,  as  provided  In  clause 
(2);  and 

"(2)  for  (A)  extending  pubUc  library  serv- 
ices to  geographical  areas  and  groups  of  per- 
sons without  such  services  and  Improving 
such  services  In  such  areas  and  for  such 
groups  as  may  have  Inadequate  public  li- 
brary services;  and  (B)  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  operating  programs  and  projects  to 
provide  (I)  State  Institutional  library  serv- 
ices, (11)  library  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  (ill)  library  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  In  urban  and  rural  areas;  and 
(C)  strengthening  metropolitan  public  li- 
braries which  serve  as  national  or  regional 
resource  centers. 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  limitations  and  cri- 
teria as  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  by 
regulation,  grants  to  States  under  this  title 
may  be  used  ( 1 )  to  pay  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  (including  obtaining 
the  services  of  consultants) ,  statewide  plan- 
ning for  and  evaluation  of  library  services, 
dissemination  of  Information  concerning  li- 
brary services,  and  the  activities  of  .'3uch  ad- 
visory groups  and  panels  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  in  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title,  and  (2)  for  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  State  Ubrary  administrative 
agencies  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  States. 

"STATE  ANNUAL  PROGRAM   FOB  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

"Sec.  103.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  Its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 
gram for  library  ser^'lces.  Such  program  shall 
be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require  by  regulation,  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
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mltted  under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4(a)  for  that  year  will  be  used, 
consistent  with  its  long-range  program,  solely 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  102; 

'•(2)  set  forth  the  criteria  used  in  allocat- 
ing such  funds  among  such  purposes,  which 
criteria  shall  Insure  that  the  State  will  ex- 
pend from  Federal,  State,  and  local  iources 
an  amoimt  not  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  from  such  sources  Cor 
State  institutional  library  services,  und  li- 
brary services  to  the  physically  handicapped 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971; 

"(3)  include  such  information,  policies, 
and  procedures  as  will  assure  that  the  activ- 
ities to  be  carried  out  during  that  year  are 
consistent  with  the  long-range  program;  and 

'•(4)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

■TITLE  II— PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

•'GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  201.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  had  approved  a  basic  State  plan 
under  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  submit  annually  appro- 
priately updated  programs  under  section  203 
for  the  construction  of  public  libraries. 

"USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec.  202.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  to  States  from  allotments 
under  section  5(a)  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion projects  carried  under  State  plans.  Such 
grants  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  libraries  under  approved  State 
plans. 

"STATE    ANNUAL    PROGRAM    FOR    THE    CONSTRUC- 
TION   OF    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES 

••Sec.  203.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  such  projects  as  the  State  may  ap- 
prove and  are  consistent  with  its  long-range 
program. 

"Such  projects  shall  be  submitted  at  such 
time  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Commisoloner  may  require  by  regulation  and 
shall— 

'•(1)  for  the  year  submitted  under  which 
funds  are  paid  to  the  State  from  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  4 
(a)  for  that  year,  be  used,  consistent  with 
the  State's  long-range  program,  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  libraries  in  areas  of  the 
State  which  are  without  the  library  facilities 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  library  serv- 
ices; 

"(2)  follow  the  criteria,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  approval  of  applications  for 
the  construction  of  public  library  facilities 
under  the  long-range  program; 

"(3)  follow  policies  and  procedures  which 
will  Insure  that  every  local  or  other  public 
agency  whose  appUcatlon  for  funds  under 
the  plan  with  respect  to  a  project  for  con- 
struction of  public  library  facilities  is  denied 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  library  administrative 
agency; 

"(4)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

"TITLE    III— INTERLIBRARY 
COOPERATION 

•'GRANTS     TO     STATES     FOR     INTERLIBBABY 
COOPERATION    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  301.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  an  approved  basic  State  plan 
under  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  an  annual  program  un- 


der section  303  for  interllbrary  cooperation 
programs. 

"USES    OE    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(a)  shaU 
be  available  for  grants  to  States  from  aUot- 
ments  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Federal  share  of  the  co.st  of  carrying  out 
State  plana  submitted  and  approved  under 
section  303  Such  grants  shall  be  used  (1) 
for  planning  for,  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  develoTJment  of,  cooperative 
library  networks;  and  (2(  for  estabUshing. 
expanding,  and  operating  local,  regional,  and 
interstate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries, 
which  provide  for  the  systematic  and  effec- 
tive coordination  of  the  resources  of  school, 
public,  academic,  and  special  libraries  and 
information  centers  for  improved  supple- 
mentary services  for  the  special  clientele 
served  by  each  type  of  library  or  center. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STATE    ANNUAL    PROGRAM    FOR    INTERLIBRARY 
COOPERATION 

•'Sec.  303.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
a  grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 
gram for  interllbrary  cooperation.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  form  and  contain  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require  by  regulation 
and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  4(a)  will  be  used,  consistent 
with  its  long-range  program  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  section  302. 

"(2)  include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations.'' 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30, 
1971 

(2)  In  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  programs  under  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Corstiuction  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  each  State  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  use  a  portion 
of  its  allotment  for  the  development  of  such 
plans  as  may  be  required  by  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b) . 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     ADULT     EDUCATION     ACT 

Sec  3.  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1969,  section  305(a)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"any  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  any  succeeding  year";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  "From  the  sums 
available  for  purposes  of  section  304(b)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  allotments  In  accordance  with  section 
305(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
as  In  effect  on  June  30.  1969." 

(b)  Section  312(b)  of  the  Adult  EducatlOR- 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  '"Pot  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  nothing  in  this  sub- 
.section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  pay  such  costs,  subject  to 
such  limitation  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl 
before  us  proposes  a  5-year  extension  of 
programs  carried  out  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Secondary  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to 
simplify  and  strengthen  Federal,  State, 
and  local  administration  of  library  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modest  piece  of 
legislation.  For  fiscal  year  1971.  there  is 
presently  authorized  for  all  library  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  act  a  total  of 
$192,000,000.  The  bill  proposes  a  total  au- 
thorization for  next  year  of  $207,000,000. 
a  net  increase  in  authorization  of  only 
$15,000,000  for  the  entire  act. 

For  subsequent  years,  the  bill  con- 
tinues to  make  modest  annual  increases 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  when  the  au- 
thorization is  $252,350,000.  This  means 
that — 5  years  from  now — the  total  au- 
thorization will  only  be  about  $60,000,000 
over  the  amount  presently  authorized. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  accom- 
plishments under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  are  impressive.  Let 
me  state  just  a  few. 

An  estimated  85,000,000  people  have 
benefitted  in  one  way  or  another  from 
the  library  programs. 

Under  the  act.  over  1.500  library  facili- 
ties have  been  established,  enlarged,  or 
remodeled,  and — with  Federal  funds  and 
State  and  local  funds  which  the  act  has 
stimulated — over  45.000.000  books  and 
other  library  materials  have  been  ac- 
quired. 

In  my  own  State,  the  library  program 
has  been  a  model  of  effective  Federal, 
State,  and  local  cooperation.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  pi-ogram  in  Kentucky  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  untiring  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  our  State  librarian.  Margaret 
Willis. 

The  1,700  phsically  handicapped  resi- 
dents of  my  State,  including  the  blind, 
have  been  provided  library  services  un- 
der a  Federal  grant  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  IV  of  the  act. 

Our  correctional  institutions,  which 
serve  2,864  persons,  have  had  their  li- 
brary resources  strengthened. 

Thirty  one  library  construction  proj- 
ects have  been  assisted  with  a  total  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $2,500,000. 

I  can  cite  a  very  striking  example  of 
this  from  my  own  district  where  Federal 
£issistance — a  small  one-time  demonstra- 
tion grant  of  only  $35,000  provided  under 
the  LSCA — has  stimulated  the  interest  of 
an  entire  community  to  the  point  where 
they  have  passed  a  local  tax  levj'  so  that 
a  permanent  library  facility  could  be- 
come a  reality  for  the  area. 

Through  this  project,  a  community  be- 
came aware  of  what  a  library  means  to 
them — and  we  have  witnessed  the  trans- 
formation of  a  library  housed  in  a  vacant 
store  to  a  library  occupying  a  modem  fa- 
cility worth  more  than  a  quarter  million 
dollars.  On  a  small  initial  Federal  invest- 
ment of  $35,000,  we  have  seen  a  return  of 
a  o.uarter  million  dollar  library  building. 

Mr.  Spaaker.  I  want  to  mention  one  ad- 
ditional aspect  of  this  legislation  which  I 
feel  is  most  important.  While  the  present 
act  has  been  a  far-reaching  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  its  national  impact,  I  do  not 
believe  it  provides  suflBciently  for  the 
library  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons 
in  urban  ghettos  and  isolated  rural  areas. 
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H.R.  19363  corrects  this  weakness  by 
akcording  a  priority  to  activities  and 
programs  which  provide  services  to  this 
sfgment  of  our  population. 

There  are  a  few  more  features  of  the 
b|ll  which  I  should  like  briefly  to  outline. 
Under  existing  law.  each  State  must 
stibmit  a  separate  plan  for  each  program 
a  3d  must  appoint  three  separate  State 
alvisory  councils.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
ri ly  simplifies  the  administration  of  the 
State  library  program  in  many  ways.  It 
r  Kiuires  the  submission  of  a  single  an- 
nual State  plan  that  would  integrate  all 
Sjtate  library  activities  under  one  plan. 

Along  with  the  armual  consolidated 
State  program,  the  State  must  also  sub- 
njit  a  long-range.  5-year  plan  explaining 
LSCA  funds  would  be  used  over  the 
year  period  in  coordination  with  other 
ograms  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  With  these  provisions  to  sim- 
ify  the  application  and  approval  proc- 
,  State  personnel  will  have  more  time 
devote  to  the  administration  of  the 
ogram. 

There  is  an  additional  authorization 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
-•  be  necessary  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
carried  out  under  the  act.  Pres- 
tly  there  is  no  provision  in  existing 
for  evaluating  the  impact  of  pro- 
It  is  intended  that  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  be  used  solely 
evaluation  of  library  programs  and 
the  States  to  strengthen  their  local 
ef  orts  at  evaluation. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  continues  the  pro- 
of grants  to  the  States  for  library 
.  The  minimum  allotment  to  the 
under  this  title  is  increased  from 
5.000  to  $200,000,  with  the  remainder 
al  otted  on  basis  of  population. 

Under  the  bill,  funds  for  establishing 
cqntinuing  and  expanding  library  serv- 
in    institutions    operated    or    sub- 
supported     by     States— like 
rejfonnatories.  hospitals,  and  residential 
will  be  available  imder  title  I 
not  as  before  under  title  rv.  Like- 
services    for    physically    handi- 
cajjped— formerly  under  title  IV-B — will 
transferred  to  title  I. 
For  the  first  time,  explicit  authority 
library  service  programs  for  the  dis- 
antaged    is    included.    The    amend- 
its   require   that   the   annual   State 
pl^ns  specifically  outline  the  program 
;d  to  assure  priority  will  be  af- 
fotded  projects  that  serve  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
/-income  families. 

ntle  n  continues  the  program  of 
gr-ints  to  the  States  for  public  library 
construction.  The  basic  minimimi  State 
otment  would  be  increased  $20,000  to 
total  of  $100,000.  These  funds  will  be 
available  for  construction  of  new  public 
lit  rary  buildings  and  for  acquLsition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling  or  alteration  of  ex- 
buildings. 
Title  m  of  the  bill  continues  the  pro- 
grjim  for  interlibrary  cooperation  with 
one  major  amendment.  Recognizing 
support  the  States  have  given  to 
programs  of  LSCA  and  responding 
fiscal  constraints,  we  "lave  decreased 
local  matching  requirement  from  50 
to  zero.  Interlibrary  cooperation 
the  key  to  surmountinc  many  of  the 
PDblems   facing  libraries.   Cooperation 
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will  enable  broader  xose  of  rare  collec- 
tions and  enable  shifting  populations  to 
continue  to  have  access  to  good  library 
services.  Pooling  scarce  resources  to  pro- 
vide quality  services  to  a  wide  variety  of 
people  covering  broad  geographical  areas 
is  the  local  answer  to  many  problems 
facing  libraries. 

Early  this  year,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  ESEA  Amendments  of  1970— Public 
Law  91-230 — which  contained  an  amend- 
ment to  the  formula  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966. 

Under  the  old  formula,  each  State  was 
provided  with  a  basic  allotment  of 
$100,000  with  the  remainder  allocated 
among  the  State  according  to  the  rela- 
tive number  of  persons  aged  16  years  and 
over  with  less  than  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion. 

The  new  formula  provides  each  State 
with  a  $150,000  basic  allotment  with  the 
remainder  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  nimibers  of  persons  16  years  and 
over  with  less  than  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

The  change  in  the  allocation  as  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  91-230  results  in  the 
loss  of  a  substantial  share  of  last  year's 
allocation  in  a  number  of  States.  Seven- 
teen States  will  be  subjected  to  a  sub- 
stantial cut  which  they  had  not  antici- 
pated. Several  will  have  to  cut  the  scope 
of  the  adult  tasic  education  program  in 
half. 

The  amendment  in  this  bill  would 
postpone  the  operation  of  the  formula 
change,  thus  allowing  the  States  to  pro- 
ceed as  they  have  been  until  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  With  this  postponement. 
States  will  have  an  opportiinity  to  plan 
for  the  adjustments  which  this  change 
will  necessitate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas).  This  is  well-designed  legis- 
lation and  it  is  largely  so  because  of  the 
leadership  and  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
gentleman.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  leg- 
islation comes  to  the  iloor  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  in  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  a  bipartisan  measure,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  their  work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  19363,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  The  basic  act 
which  this  legislation  amends  will  expire 
on  June  30,  1971.  The  several  programs 
in  this  law  have  proven  themselves  of 
enormous  benefit  to  individual  Ameri- 
cans and  to  our  society  as  a  whole;  their 
extension  is  essential. 

H.R.  19363  would  extend  the  several 
library  programs  for  5  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1976.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
consolidations  would  take  place  in  pro- 
grams and  applications  in  order  to 
streamline  tlie  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  ease  the  burden  of  reports  and 
paperwork  on  library  systems,  Eind  to 
permit  individual  priorities  In  each 
library  system. 

Title  I  of  the  new  bill,  entitled  public 
library  services,  continues  the  purpose 


of  the  current  law  of  extending  public 
library  services  to  geographical  areas  and 
population  groups  without  access  to 
library  services  and  of  Improving  public 
library  services  where  these  are  inade- 
quate. In  addition,  the  new  title  I  will 
include  the  functions  of  title  rv  of  the 
existing  law,  library  services  for  institu- 
tions and  library  services  for  the  hand- 
icapped. Further,  the  bill  adds  new  ex- 
plicit authority  providing  library  service 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  which 
was  a  major  theme  of  the  administra- 
tion's library  proposals. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  continues  the  present 
program  of  public  library  construction, 
and  title  in  continues  the  present  pro- 
gram of  interlibrary  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  share  raised  from  50  to  100  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  the 
administration  indicated  its  belief  that 
"the  time  is  right  to  provide  the  States 
with  more  flexible  authority  which  would 
reduce  their  administrative  burdens  and 
permit  them  to  build  on  their  experience 
under  the  act  by  assuming  greater  dis- 
cretion in  allocating  funds  among  these 
areas  according  to  their  own  priorities." 
In  reducing  five  existing  library  pro- 
grams to  three,  the  bill  before  us  repre- 
sents major  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
administration's  goal. 

More  than  85  million  people  have 
benefited  from  the  programs  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
since  its  inception  in  1964.  Yet  a  very 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Libraries 
must  become  more  than  mere  repositories 
of  books;  they  must  be  living  resource 
centers  for  an  urban  neighborhood,  a 
suburban  community,  a  rural  town  or  an 
entire  region.  All  this  requires  much 
money  and  public  library  income  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  $450  million  short 
of  the  recommended  $5  per  capita. 

The  backlogged  needs  for  library  serv- 
ices and  equipment  are  in  themselves 
costly.  In  1968.  the  Office  of  Education 
estimated  that  it  would  require  a  lump- 
sum expenditure  of  $1.6  billion  to  stock 
school  libraries  optimally.  Just  to  make 
up  the  backlog  of  space  required  to  con- 
struct centralized  school  libraries  where 
they  did  not  exist  in  1961  would  require 
$2,145  biUion.  About  40.000  schools— or 
40  percent  of  the  total  of  public  elemen- 
tary schools — still  lack  libraries. 

Fimds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1969 
provided  9  million  books  and  filmstrips 
to  elementary  and  high  school  children— 
or  about  one  book  or  one  filmstrlp  for 
every  five  children  participating  In  the 
title  n  program.  Yet,  the  standard  is 
three  filmstrips  per  pupil,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  books  needed  to  bring 
school  libraries  up  to  standard  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  425  million. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Libraries  termed  "enormous"  the  needs 
of  schools  for  books,  library  materials 
and  facilities  to  house  them. 

Outside  of  schools,  more  than  15  mil- 
lion Americans — or  7  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation— lack  access  to  public  library 
services. 

Finally,  the  authorization  figures  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  especially  for  public 
library  construction,  are  very  modest 
ones  In  terms  of  the  need.  They  reflect 
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a  realistic  goal  for  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  this  area,  rather  than  an  indica- 
tion of  how  much  money  is  necessary  to 
do  the  job.  In  my  view,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  and  successive  administrations 
to  recommend  budget  authority  con- 
sistent with  these  levels.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  budget  request  for  library 
programs  Is  but  one-third  of  the  amount 
authorized.  To  do  anything  less  than 
these  levels  would  be  once  more  to  rely 
on  rhetoric  instead  of  funds  to  meet  a 
major  national  need,  and  thereby  to  dash 
the  hopes,  the  curiosity  and  the  future 
of  countless  Americans. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
S.  3318  to  extend  and  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  deals  with 
the  major  Federal  program  for  both 
metropolitan  and  rural  libraries,  for  li- 
brary services  to  physically  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  persons,  and  for  serv- 
ices to  people  in  hospitals,  welfare  insti- 
tutions and  other  State  facilities. 

The  bill  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  entire 
House  as  well  as  those  on  our  committee 
are  well  aware  of  the  solid  accomplish- 
ments the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  has  brought  about  thus  far 
in  their  own  districts,  resulting  in  im- 
proved library  and  information  services. 

The  bill  is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  law  that  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  five  titles  of  the 
old  law  have  been  consolidated  into  three, 
and  the  bill  would  permit  the  scrapping 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  bureaucratic 
redtape.  Instead  of  requiring  States  to 
submit  five  State  plans  each  year,  as 
under  the  present  law,  the  bill  provides 
that  in  the  future  States  need  submit 
only  one  basic  State  plan  as  a  single 
document  for  approval  as  a  whole. 

It  is  significant  also  that  the  bill  re- 
quires States  to  plan  for  the  coordination 
of  programs  and  projects  under  this  law 
with  tliose  of  other  public  and  private 
libraries  within  the  State.  This  require- 
ment is  to  assure  that  best  use  is  made 
of  the  funds  provided  for  library  assist- 
ance to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion imder  such  laws  as  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  and  others. 

This  provision  is  to  assure,  also,  that 
the  States  appraise  their  own  needs  for 
public  library  facilities  and  services,  as 
they  see  them,  and  rank  these  needs  for 
fulfillment  in  the  order  of  priority  that 
the  States  wish  to  assign.  The  bill,  in 
short,  encourages  assumption  of  State 
responsibility  for  planning  for  the  im- 
provement of  library  services. 

The  committee  report  describes  ac- 
complishments under  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1956,  when  it  was  limited  to 
the  rural  parts  of  the  Nation — then  in 
greatest  need  public  library  services — 
and  when  it  was  limited  to  support  for 
services  alone.  The  act  has  since  been 
broadened  to  permit  participation  in 
urban  areas,  to  authorize  support  for 
construction  of  facilities,  and  to 
strengthen  the  State  library  administra- 


tive agencies  by  requiring  them  to  plan 
for  library  development,  for  provision  of 
specialized  services  on  a  statewide  basis, 
and  for  stimulation  of  interlibrary  co- 
operation. 

Your  committee  has  reviewed  this  pro- 
gram very  carefully  four  times  since  its 
inception  in  1956,  and  each  time,  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  demonstrated 
need,  it  has  successively  been  continued 
and  broadened. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  extend 
the  act  for  5  more  years  and  improve  its 
efifectiveness  by  simplifying  its  admin- 
istration and  giving  the  States  more 
flexibility  in  using  somewhat  greater 
Federal  funds  for  the  programs  to  which 
they  attach  the  highest  priority. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  extension  of 
public  library  service  to  areas  without 
such  services  as  well  as  grants  for  the 
improvement  of  public  library  services 
where  these  are  inadequate.  These 
grants  could  also  be  used,  at  the  option 
of  the  States,  for  provision  of  library 
services  to  the  physically  handicapped 
and  to  the  disadvantaged  in  both  urban 
and  rural  communities.  The  program  for 
the  handicapped  would  be  consolidated 
into  title  I  under  the  new  bill. 

Title  I  funds — for  public  library  serv- 
ices— could  also  be  used  for  the  strength- 
ening of  metropolitan  public  libraries 
that  serve  as  national  and  regional  re- 
source centers.  The  development  of  these 
major  institutions  is  important  to  the 
success  of  the  interlibrary  cooperation 
that  would  be  expanded  under  title  in  of 
the  bill.  Finally,  title  I  fimds  could  help 
strengthen  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agencies — which  have  different 
names  and  various  placements  within  the 
structure  of  State  goverrmient — and 
could  support  the  planning  for  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  librarj'  services 
that  would  be  required  under  the  bill. 

For  title  I  programs,  the  bill  would 
authorize  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $112  million  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
$117.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $123.5 
million  for  1974;  $129.7  million  for  1975; 
and  $137.1  million  for  1976.  These  funds 
would  be  matched  by  the  States,  with 
the  matching  ratio  determined  on  the 
basis  of  relative  population.  The  Federal 
share  would  range  from  50  to  66  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  the  States. 

Thus,  if  the  bill  is  fully  funded,  title 
I  would  evoke  matching  expenditures  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  of  $93.4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972;  $102.5  million  in  1973; 
$108.5  milhon  in  1974;  $114.1  million  in 
1975;  and  $120.7  milUon  in  1976.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  readiness  of 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  qual- 
ify for  and  to  match  these  Federal  funds. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence under  the  previous  legislation  dat- 
ing back  to  1956. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants 
for  construction  of  public  library  facili- 
ties. This  title  is  essentially  unchanged 
from  the  provisions  in  the  present  law. 
The  amounts  authorized  are  $80  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  $84  million  in  1973; 
$88  milUon  in  1974;  $92.5  million  in  1975: 
and  $97  million  in  1976.  As  in  the  past, 
these  amoimts  would  be  fully  matched 
by  State  and  local  construction  funds. 


Title  m  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
stimulate  further  interlibrary  coopera- 
tion. This  effort  is  considered  so  impor- 
tant by  the  committee  that  separate  au- 
thority and  funding  are  provided  in  the 
bill  instead  of  consolidating  this  title 
with  title  I  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
other  programs  imder  the  present  law. 

Title  III  appropriations  authorized  by 
the  bill  would  be  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  $15.7  million  for  1973;  $16.5 
miUion  for  1974;  $17.3  million  for  1975; 
and  $18.2  million  for  1976.  The  Federal 
share  of  programs  imder  this  title  would 
be  100  percent  instead  of  50  percent  as 
at  present,  and  there  are  seversd  cogent 
reasons  for  this  change. 

We  beUeve,  in  short,  that  the  funds 
available  under  this  title,  although  rela- 
tively limited,  can  yield  very  high  bene- 
fits. The  various  kinds  of  libraries  in  the 
Nation  often  appear  to  be  independent 
of  each  other  and  to  have  their  particu- 
lar functions — each  serving  a  portion  of 
the  public.  Nevertheless,  interlibrary 
cooperation  can  strengthen  an  individ- 
ual library's  capacity  to  serve  its  con- 
stituents more  effectively. 

If  the  school  hbraries  of  a  community 
are  weak  or  nonexistent,  for  example,  the 
students  must  necessarily  use  the  public 
library.  Ideally,  perhaps,  each  library 
should  have  all  the  books,  periodicals, 
films,  and  other  materials  that  its  users 
might  need,  bat  this  we  know  is  impos- 
sible as  well  ai;  impractical.  The  problem 
can,  in  part,  be  solved  by  means  of  inter- 
library  cooperation,  that  is,  by  the  tradi- 
tional wiQingness  of  libraries  to  lend 
their  materials  to  other  libraries  upon 
request. 

The  bill's  three  titles  dovetail  to 
strengthen  the  grant-in-aid  program 
that  the  84th  Congress  started  in  1956.  to 
give  that  program  more  flexibility  and  to 
speed  up  its  op>eration.  States  will  benefit 
from  greater  administrative  simplicity 
authorized  by  the  law.  They  will  be  able 
to  give  greater  attention  to  provision  of 
Ubrary  services  for  those  now  without  ac- 
cess to  the  library.  Including  people  in 
remote  rural  areas,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  physically  handicapped,  and  those  in 
State  institutions  of  various  kinds. 

The  bill  will  require  careful  planning, 
looking  ahead  several  years,  so  that  max- 
imum beneflts  will  accrue  from  the  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  Federal  and 
matching  funds.  Within  each  State,  in 
particular,  construction  projects  will  be 
scrutinized  so  that  they  will  be  located 
in  the  places  where  they  are  most  needed. 
Where  gaps  in  services  are  determined, 
the  first  approach  to  closing  them  will  be 
through  interlibrary  cooperation,  so  that 
duplication  is  avoided  and  the  best  use  is 
made  of  facilities  «md  professional  serv- 
ices. 

One  of  the  many  witnesses  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  when 
it  considered  this  bill  told  us.  after  re- 
viewing the  experience  under  this  law  in 
his  State: 

The  framework  for  Improved  programs  Is 
there.  It  is  working.  It  Is  needed.  Without 
continuing  commitments  through  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act,  these 
efforts  will  all  have  been  In  vain. 

I  am  confident,  though,  that  this  Con- 
gress will  continue  its  commitment  to 
the  advancement  of  library  services.  We 
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hive  already  provided  for  the  National 
Cjmmission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
ti3n  Services  to  gain  an  authoritative, 
ir  ipartial  estimate  of  unfilled  needs  and 
n^essary  next  steps  for  the  improve- 
ment of  libraries  and  information  cen- 
ters of  all  kinds.  Now  we  are  extending 
afd  expanding  the  proved  partnership 
the  Federal  Government  with  the 
Siates  and  communities  through  the  Li- 
biary  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

This  bill  will  aid  every  part  of  the 
N  ition  and  every  citizen  in  it.  This  bill 
ai  is  the  big  cities,  the  suburbs,  the  small 
toE^-ns  and  rural  areas.  It  aids  the  ordi- 
nj  ry  citizen — the  housewife,  business- 
min,  student,  or  craftsman — as  it  aids 
the  poor,  the  crippled,  and  the  friend- 
less of  our  society.  It  aids  the  schools 
ar  d  colleges  as  it  aids  the  hospitals,  the 
hemes  for  the  aged,  and  the  child-care 
in  ititutions. 

The  bill  is  soundly  drawn,  with  amend- 
m  ?nts  based  on  the  experience  and  rec- 
orjimendations  of  the  States.  It  is  moder- 
in  its  fiscal  dimensions.  It  meets  the 
tejts  proposed  by  the  President  for  mod- 
ization  of  the  intricate  structure  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  It  will  advance 
educational,  economic,  and  cultural 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  urge  its  en- 
aiAment.  These  amendments  to  the  Li- 
br  iry  Services  and  Construction  Act  will 
en  able  us  to  make  very  effective  progress 
tojvard  our  goal  of  access  to  full  library 
ice  by  all  our  people. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
g  prior  commitment  prevents  me 
being  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
si(Jeration  of  the  Library  Service  and 
■ruction  Amendments  of  1970.  how- 
ever. I  want  my  support  of  this  legisla- 
te be  on  record.  The  Library  Serv- 
and  Construction  Act  has  had  a 
record  of  steady  progress.  During  its  life- 
this  program  has  benefited  approx- 
im|ately  85  million  people.  We  need  to 
this  program  rolling  to  meet  the 
netds  of  our  young  people.  Our  student 
population,  the  heaviest  users  of  li- 
briries,  will  increase  by  50  percent  dur- 
the  next  10  years.  As  the  young  peo- 
and  our  population,  in  general,  be- 
cofcie  better  educated  we  are  going  to 
haf/e  a  greater  demand  on  our  libraries, 
contribution  of  Federal  funds  over 
next  5  years  will  help  meet  this  de- 
nd. 

also  want  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
colmnittee  amendment  that  deals  with 
ad  ilt  education.  The  adult  education  law 
wak  amended  this  April  to  change  the 
ula  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
an|ong  the  States.  This  new  formula  will 
nge  drastically  the  amount  of  funds 
States  will  receive.  My  home  State  of 
will  lose  around  a  million  dollars 
unher  the  new  formula.  Further,  I  am 
op  )osed  to  the  new  formula  because  I 
think  it  disregards  the  intent  of  the  ba- 
adult  education  programs  which 
of  all— to  help  the  people  with 
'  little  formal  education. 
IJot  only  do  I  object  to  the  new  for- 
mula, I  object  to  the  maimer  in  which 
new  formula  was  instigated.  Under 
law  the  new  fonnula  was  to  become 
ctive  with  the  1971  appropriation. 
'Vhilr  waiting  for  the  enactment  of 
1971  appropriation  bill,  however,  the 
Office  of  Education  was  operating  under 
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a  continuing  resolution.  This  meant 
using  State  allotment  figures  based  on 
the  old  formula  for  the  adult  education 
proGrrams.  Therefore  the  States  operated 
for  3  months  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
that  W£is  no  longer  law.  Suddenly,  with- 
out substantial  notice,  17  of  the  States 
had  their  funds  cut.  This  cut  caused 
many  programs  that  were  underway  to 
be  dropped  suddenly  or  severely  cur- 
tailed. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
pospone  the  implementation  of  the  new 
formula  until  fiscal  year  1972.  Although 
I  would  like  to  see  the  new  formula  re- 
pealed permanently,  I  support  this 
amendment  because  it  will  at  least  give 
the  States  enough  notice  to  realine  their 
basic  adult  education  programs  with 
some  degree  of  order. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  now  being  considered,  H.R. 
19363,  the  proposed  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  of  1970,  seeks  to  extend 
the  exemplary,  if  somewhat  undernour- 
ished, principle  of  Federal  support  for 
the  strengthening  and  extension  of  local 
and  State  library  facilities. 

Since  the  first  Federal  grant  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  1956,  those  who  have 
benefited  from  improved  or  expanded 
library  services  as  a  result  of  Federal 
involvement  number  in  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions. An  estimated  85  million  people 
have  benefited  as  a  result  of  the  title  I — 
public  library  services — funds  alone. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  present  law  is  the  State  and  local 
matching  fund  formulas,  which  trans- 
form Federal  grants  into  seed  money, 
stimulating  efforts  by  other  levels  of 
Government  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  quality  library  services. 

The  need  to  extend  and  improve  this 
program  is  evident.  We  know  that  qual- 
ity library  services  are  not  available  to 
every  American.  Our  public  libraries 
have  fewer  than  half  of  the  volumes  rec- 
ognized as  the  needed  number.  Fewer 
than  half  of  the  State-operated  and  sub- 
stantially State-operated  institutions 
which  are  eligible,  receive  any  assistance 
whatever  under  the  present  act.  Only 
about  half  of  the  estimated  2V4  million 
handicapped  Americans  in  need  of  li- 
brary services  can  be  served  under  cur- 
rent budget  recommendations. 

The  public  library  is  a  basic  resource 
in  the  education  of  all  our  people.  Speak- 
ing as  a  former  schoolteacher,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  provision  of  quality  li- 
brary services  deserves  a  high  priority 
among  the  educational  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  H.R.  19363 
is  an  extension  of  the  programs  of  aid 
for  libraries  which  have  yielded  good  re- 
sults, and  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
greater  commitment  of  resources  to 
those  programs. 

Surely  the  authorization  levels  set 
forth  in  the  bill  are  moderate  in  com- 
parison to  the  manifest  need  for  ex- 
panded support  for  public  libraries. 

I  urge  that  the  House  give  its  swift 
and  unanimous  approval  to  this  sound 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  19363, 
as  amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  <two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  s. 
3318,  to  amend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3318 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services  and 
Construction  Amendments  of  1970". 

purpose;  amendment  to  the  librart  services 
and  constrcction  act 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
extend  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  for  five  years  and  to 
Improve  the  administration,  Implementation, 
and  purposes  of  such  programs  by  lessening 
the  administrative  burden  upon  the  States 
through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  State 
plans  which  must  be  submitted  and  approved 
annually  under  such  Act  and  affording  the 
States  greater  flexibility  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  such  Act  to  meet  specific  State 
needs  and,  by  providing  for  special  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons, 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  for  library 
services  and  for  strengthening  the  capacity 
of  State  library  administrative  agencies  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the 
States. 

(b)  The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  fol- 
lows the  first  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  the  States  in  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  public  library  services  in  areas 
of  the  States  which  are  without  such  serv- 
ices or  in  which  such  services  are  Inadequate, 
and  MTlth  public  library  construction,  and  in 
the  Improvement  of  such  other  State  library 
services  as  library  services  for  physically 
handicapped,  institutionalized,  and  disad- 
vantaged persons,  in  strengthening  State 
library  administrative  agencies,  and  in  pro- 
moting interlibrary  cooperation. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  State  and  local  Ini- 
tiative and  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
public  library  services.  The  administration 
of  public  libraries,  the  selection  of  person- 
nel and  library  books  and  materials,  and,  in- 
sofar as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  determination  of  the  best  uses  of 
the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
reserved  to  the  States  and  their  local  sub- 
divisions. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  3.  The  following  definitions  shall  ap- 
ply to  this  Act: 

"(1)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

"(2)  'Construction'  includes  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  acquisition,  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  initial  equipment  of  any  such 
buildings,  or  any  combination  of  such  ac- 
tivities (Including  architects'  fees  and  the 
cost  of  acqtusition  of  land) .  For  the  purposes 
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of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'equipment*  In- 
cludes machinery,  utilities,  and  biUlt-ln  nec- 
essary enclosures  or  structures  to  house 
them;  and  such  term  Includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  partic- 
ular facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision 
of  library  services. 

•■(3)  'Library  service'  means  the  perform- 
ance of  all  activities  of  a  library  relating  to 
the  collection  and  organization  of  library 
materials  and  to  making  the  materials  and 
information  of  a  library  available  to  clien- 
tele. 

"(4)  'Library  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped'  means  the  providing  of  library 
services,  through  public  or  other  nonprofit 
libraries,  agencies,  or  organizations,  to  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  (Including  the 
blind  and  other  visually  handicapped)  cer- 
tified by  competent  authority  as  unable  to 
read  or  to  use  conventional  printed  mate- 
rials as  a  result  of  physical  limitations. 

"(5)  'Public  library'  means  a  library  that 
serves  free  of  charge  all  residents  of  a  com- 
munity, district,  or  region,  and  receives  its 
financial  support  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
public  funds. 

"(6)  'Public  library  services'  means  library 
services  furnished  by  a  public  library  free 
of  charge. 

"(7)  'State'  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(8)  'State  Advisory  Council  on  Libraries' 
means  an  advisory  council  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (3)  of  section  6(a)  of  this  Act 
which  shall — 

"(A)  be  broadly  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic, school,  academic,  special,  and  institu- 
tional libraries,  and  libraries  serving  the 
tiandicapped,  in  the  State  and  of  jjersons 
using  such  libraries,  including  disad- 
vantaged persons,  within  the  State; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  library  admirUstra- 
tive  agency  on  the  development  of,  and  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of, 
the  State  plan; 

"(C)  assist  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  in  the  evaluation  of  activities 
assisted  under  this  Act  and 

"(D)  submit,  through  the  State  library 
administrative  agency,  to  the  Commission- 
er a  report  of  its  activities  and  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  Informa- 
Uon  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

"(9)  'State  institutional  library  services' 
means  the  providing  of  books  and  other 
library  materials,  and  of  library  services,  to 
(A)  inmates,  patients,  or  residents  of  penal 
Institutions,  reformatories,  residential  train- 
ing schools,  orphanages,  or  general  or  special 
Institutions  or  hospitals  operated  as  sub- 
stantially supported  by  the  State,  or  (B) 
students  in  residential  schools  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  (Including  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  persons  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education)  operated  or  sub- 
stantially supported  by  the  State. 

"(10)  'State  library  administrative  agency' 
means  the  official  agency  of  a  State  charged 
by  law  of  that  State  with  the  extension 
and  development  of  public  library  services 
throughout  the  State,  which  has  adequate 
authority  under  law  of  the  State  to  adminis- 
ter State  plans  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"AtTTHORlZATlONS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  following  siuns 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated : 
j  "(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 

'         States    for    library    service    as    provided    in 
title  I,   there  are   authorized   to   be  appro- 
'        priated  $112,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  $117,600,000  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $123,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $129.- 
675,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1975,  and  $137,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  for  public  library  construction,  as 
provided  in  title  II,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  $84,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $88,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $92,- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $97,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  inter- 
library  cooperation  programs  authorized  by 
title  in,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $15,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $16,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $17,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$18,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1976. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enactec'  in  express  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
(1),  in  the  case  of  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  thereof,  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
the  period  of  time  specified  in  the  Act  mak- 
ing such  appropriation,  and  (2) ,  in  the  case 
of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(2)  thereof,  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  promulgated  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  5(b),  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  until  ex- 
pended. 

"ALLOTMENTS   TO   STATES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph   (1),   (2),  or 

(3)  of  section  4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  minimum  allot- 
ment, as  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  to  each  State.  Any  sums  re- 
maining after  minimum  allotments  have 
been  made  ahall  be  allotted  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  any  svims  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
part  of  such  remainder  as  the  population  of 
the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  'minimum  allotment*  shall  be — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  i)urposes  of  title  I,  $200,000  for  each 
State,  except  that  it  shall  be  $40,000  in  the 
case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  title  II,  $100,000  for  each 
State,  except  that  It  -shall  be  $20,000  in  the 
case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  title  III,  $40,000  for  each  State, 
except  that  it  shall  be  $10,000  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
If  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  4(a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  are  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy 
the  aggregate  of  the  minimum  allotments  for 
that  piupose,  each  of  such  minimum  allot- 
ments shall  be  reduced  ratably. 

"(4)  The  population  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  from 
any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  4(a)  which 
the  Commissioner  deems  will  not  be  required 


for  the  period  and  the  purpose  for  which 
such  allotment  Is  available  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  as  approved  shall  be  available 
for  reallocation  or  reallotment  from  time  to 
time  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  fix.  Such  amount  shall 
first  be  available  for  reallocation  to  that  State 
for  other  purposes  authorized  under  this  Act 
and  then  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  to 
other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  for  such  year  to  such  States  un- 
der subsection  (a)  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  State  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the 
amount  which  the  Commissioner  estimates 
the  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  period  of  time  for  which  the  original 
allotments  were  made  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  not  suffering  such  a  reduction. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  its  allotment  for  such  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix  at  least  one  date  for  deter- 
minations under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  during  each  fiscal  year. 

"STATE   PLANS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  for  any  purpose  under  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  ( 1 )  have  in  effect  for 
such  fiscal  year  a  basic  State  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) , 
(2)  submit  an  annual  program  plan  for  the 
purposes  for  wlUch  allotments  are  desired, 
meeting  the  appropriate  requirements  set 
forth  In  titles  I,  II,  and  III.  which  plan  shall 
Include  (no  later  than  July  1,  1972)  a  long- 
range  program  plan  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  specified  in  subsection 
(d),  and  (3)  if  it  so  elects,  establish  a  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Libraries  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  3(8). 

"(b)  A  basic  State  plan  under  this  Act 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration,  or 
supervision  of  the  administration,  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  by  the  State 
library  administrative  agency; 

"(2)  provide  that  any  funds  paid  to  the 
State  in  accordance  with  a  long-range  pro- 
gram and  an  annual  program  plan  shall  be 
expended  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  have  been  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated and  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  have  been  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  account  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  (including  any  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  any  other  agency)  under 
this  Act: 

"(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  State  agency  administering  the  plan  (A) 
will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  have  been  effective  in  carry- 
ing out  its  purposes,  including  reports  of 
evaluations  made  under  the  State  plans,  and 
(B)  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports;  and 

"(4)  set  forth  f>olicies  and  procedures  of 
accepting,  reviewing,  and  approving  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  Act,  which 
policies  and  procedures  shall  insure  that 
final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  application  (or  amend- 
ment thereof)  shall  not  be  taken  without 
first  (A)  affording  the  agency  or  agencies 
submitting  such  application  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  (B) 
affording  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  basic  or  annual  program  plan  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  unless — 

"(A)  the  plan  fulfills  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  appropriate  title  of  this  Act; 
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"(B)  the  plan  has,  prior  to  Its  submission, 
1  leen  made  public  by  the  State  agency  to  ad- 
I  ainlster  It  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  has 
1  «en  given  by  that  agency  for  comment 
'  hereon  by  Interested  persons; 

"(C)  he  has  made  specific  findings  as  to 
the  compliance  ol  such  plan  with  requlre- 
1  lents  of  this  Act  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
I  dequate  procedures  are  set  forth  therein 
1  0  Insure  that  any  assurances  and  provisions 

<  f  such  plan  will  be  carried  out. 

"(2)  The  State  plan  shall  be  made  pub- 
l.c  as  finally  approved. 

"(3)    The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 

<  isapprove  any  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof. 
1  rlthout  first  affording  the  State  reasonable 
i.otlce  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

"(d)  The  long-range  program  plan  of  any 
i  tate  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
i  .ct  shall  be  developed  In  consultation  with 
1  he  Commissioner  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  under  which  the 
funds  received  by  the  State  under  the  pro- 
( rams  authorized  by  this  Act  will  be  used 
1 0  carry  out  a  long-range  plan  of  library 
i  ervlces  and  construction  covering  a  period 

<  f  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
lears; 

"(2)  be  annually  reviewed  and  revised  in 
I  ccordance  with  changing  needs  for  asslst- 
I  nee  under  this  Act  and  the  results  of  the 
(valuation  and  surveys  of  the  State  library 
( dminlstratlve  agency: 

'•(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  (A) 
1  or  the  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
1  less  of  programs  and  projects  supported 
under  this  Act.  and  (B)  for  appropriate  dls- 
!  emlnatlon  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations 
I  nd  other  information  pertaining  to  such 
]  irograms  or  projects; 

"(4)  set  forth  effective  policies  and  proce- 
« lures  for  the  coordination  of  programs  and 
]  irojects  supported  under  the  State  plan  with 
1  Ibrary  programs  and  projects  operated  by 
I  astltutlons  of  higher  education  or  local  ele- 
1  nentary  or  secondary  schools  and  with  other 
]  ubllc  or  private  library  services  programs; 
(,nd 

••(5)  set  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  In 
determining  the  adequacy  of  public  library 
!  ervlces  in  geographical  areas  and  for  groups 
(  f  persons  In  the  State,  including  criteria 
( leslgned  to  assure  that  priority  will  be  given 
1  o  programs  or  projects  which  serve  urban 
1  nd  rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
]  3w-lncome  families. 

i  "rlor  to  its  adoption,  such  program  plan 
i  hall  be  made  public  and  a  reasonable  oppor- 
1  unity  shall  be  afforded  for  comment  there- 
( in  by  Interested  persons.  Such  program  plan 
!  hall  be  made  public  as  It  is  finally  adopted. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
1  easonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
1  ng  to  the  State  agency  administering  a  State 
]  Ian  approved  under  this  Act,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
( hanged  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
]  irovlslons  of  this  Act.  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
1  Ian  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
1  ially  with  any  s'jch  provisions  or  with  any 
i  ssurance  or  other  provision  contained  in 
such  plan. 

1  hen,  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
1  onger  any  such  failure  to  comply,  after  ap- 
]  roprlate  notice  to  such  State  agency,  he 
!  hall  make  no  further  payments  to  the  State 
\  nder  this  Act  or  shall  limit  payments  to 
]  irograms  or  projects  under,  or  parts  of,  the 
1  Itate  plan  not  affected  by  the  failure,  or  shall 
:  equlre  that  payments  by  such  State  agency 
1  inder  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  local  or 
I  ther  public  library  agencies  not  affected  by 
1  he  failure. 

"(f)(1)    If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 

1  he  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 

o  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 

his  Act  or  with  hl.s  final  action  under  sub- 

I  ection  (e)  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days 


after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  Stp^e  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  cleric  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
be  based  his  action  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28;   United  States  Code. 

"  (2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
CommlEsloner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  take  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to 
the  court  the  record  of  further  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aflirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or 
to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"PATMENTS   TO   STATES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Prom  the  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  5  from  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  4(a),  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  the  appropriate 
State  plans  approved  under  section  6  and 
title  I,  11.  or  III  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  total  sums  expended 
by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions 
In  carrying  out  such  plan,  except  that  no 
payments  shall  be  made  from  appropriations 
pursuant  to  such  paragraph  (1)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  to  any  State  (other  than 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
for  «ny  fiscal  year  unless  the  Commissioner 
de'termines  that — 

"(1)  there  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  plan  from  State  and  local 
sources  dtiring  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  made — 

"(A)  sums  sufilclent  to  enable  the  State 
to  receive  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  payments  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  minimum  allotment  for  that  State  for 
the  purpose,  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  the  total  amount  ac- 
tually expended,  In  the  areas  covered  by 
the  plan  for  such  year,  for  the  purposes  of 
such  plan  from  such  sources  in  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  there  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  the  plan  from  State 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allotment  Is  made  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  actually  expended  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  in  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  'Federal  share'  for  any  State  shaU  be, 
except  as  is  provided  otherwise  In  title  III, 
100  per  centum  less  the  State  percentage, 
and  the  State  jjercentage  shall  be  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income  of  all 
the  States  (excluding  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands), 
except  that  (A)  the  Federal  share  shall  In 
no  case  be  more  than  66  per  centum,  or 
less  than  50  p>er  centum,  and  (B)  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66 
per  centum,  and  (C)  the  Federal  share  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  100  per  centum. 

"(2)  The  'Federal  share'  for  each  State 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  of  every 
second  fiscal  year  thereafter,  on  the  basis 
of  average  per  capita  Incomes  of  each  of 
the  States  and  of  all  the  States  (excluding 


Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands),  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  to  him  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall 
be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  the  promulgation. 

"TITLE  I— LIBRARY  SERVICES 

"GRANTS    POR    STATES    FOR     LIBRARY     SERVICES 

"Sec.  101.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  from  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  (1)  to 
States  which  have  had  approved  basic  State 
plans  under  section  6  and  annual  program 
plans  under  section  103  for  the  extension 
of  public  library  services  to  areas  without 
such  services  and  the  improvement  of  such 
services  in  areas  In  which  such  services  are 
Inadequate,  for  making  library  services  more 
accessible  to  persons  who,  by  reason  of  dis- 
tance, residence,  or  physical  handicap,  or 
other  disadvanteige  are  unable  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  public  library  services  reg- 
ularly made  available  to  the  public,  for 
adapting  public  library  services  to  meet  par- 
ticular needs  of  persons  within  the  States, 
and  for  improving  and  strengthening  library 
administrative  agencies. 

"USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  section  4(a)  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  States  from  allot- 
ments under  section  6(a)  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved under  section  6  and  section  103. 
Except  as  Is  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
grants  to  States  under  this  title  may  be 
solely — 

"(1)  for  planning  for,  and  taking  other 
step)s  leading  to  the  development  of,  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  extend  and 
improve  library  services,  as  provided  in 
clause  (2);  and 

"(2)  for  (A)  extending  public  library  serv- 
ices to  geographical  areas  and  groups  of 
persons  without  such  services  and  Improving 
such  services  In  such  areas  and  for  such 
groups  as  may  have  Inadequate  public  library 
services;  and  (B)  establishing,  expanding, 
and  operating  programs  and  projects  to  pro- 
vide (1)  State  Institutional  library  services, 
(U)  Ubrary  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  (HI)  library  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  In  urban  and  rural  areas;  and 
(C)  strengthening  metropolitan  public  li- 
braries which  serve  as  national  or  regional 
resource  centers. 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  limitations  and  cri- 
teria as  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  by 
regulation,  grants  to  States  under  this  title 
may  be  used  (1)  to  pay  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved imder  this  Act  (including  obtaining 
the  services  of  consultants) ,  statewide  plan- 
ning for  and  evaluation  of  library  services, 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  li- 
brary services,  and  the  activities  of  such  ad- 
visory groups  and  panels  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  the  State  library  administrative 
agency  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  title,  and  (2)  for  strengthening  the  ca- 
pacity of  State  Ubrsiry  administrative  agen- 
cies for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  States. 

"STATE    ANNUAL    PROGRAM    PLANS    FOR    LIBRARY 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  103.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall.  In  addition 
to  having  submitted,  and  having  had  ap- 
proved, a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  approval  for  that  fiscal  year  an 
annual  program  plan  for  library  services. 
Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time. 
In  such  form,  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  by  regula- 
tion, and  shall — 
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"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(1)  of  section  4(a)  for  that  year  will  be  used, 
consistent  with  Its  long-range  plan,  solely 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  102; 

"(2)  set  forth  the  criteria  used  In  allocat- 
ing such  funds  among  such  purposes,  which 
criteria  shall  Insure  that  the  State  wUl  ex- 
pend from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources 
an  amoiuit  not  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  from  such  sources  for 
State  Institutional  library  services,  and  li- 
brary services  to  the  physically  handicapped 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971; 

"(3)  Include  such  information,  policies, 
and  procedures  as  will  tissure  that  the  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  during  that  year  are 
consistent  with  the  long-range  program 
plans;  and 

"(4)  include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  plan,  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
sults of  evaluations. 

"TITLE    n— PUBLIC    LIBRARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

"GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    PUBLIC    LIBRART 
CONSTRUCTION 

"3ec.  201.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  had  approved  basic  State  plans 
under  section  6  and  State  annual  program 
plans  under  section  202  for  the  construction 
of  public  libraries. 

"STATE    ANNUAL    PROGRAM    PLANS    FOR    THE 
CONSTRUCTION    OP    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES 

"Sec.  202.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  from  Its  allotment  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall.  In  ad- 
dition to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  and  a  long-range  State 
plan  under  section  6,  submit  for  approval  for 
that  fiscal  year  an  annual  program  plan  for 
the  construction  of  public  libraries.  Such 
plan  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  and 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require  by  regulations,  and 
«haU— 

"(1)  provide  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(2)  of  section  4(a)  for  that  year  will  be  used, 
consistent  with  Its  long-range  plan,  solely 
for  the  construction  of  public  libraries  In 
areas  of  the  State  which  are  without  the 
library  facilities  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate Ubrary  services; 

"(2)  set  forth  the  criteria,  policies,  and 
procedures  for  the  approval  of  applications 
for  the  construction  of  public  library  facili- 
ties under  the  program  set  forth  In  clause 

(1); 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  will  Insure  that  every  local  or  other 
public  agency  whose  application  for  funds 
under  the  plan  with  respect  to  a  project  for 
construction  of  public  library  facilities  is 
denied  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency; 

"(4)  Include  such  Information,  policies, 
and  procedures  as  will  assure  that  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  out  during  that  year 
are  consistent  with  the  long-range  program 
plan;  and 

"(5)  include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  plan,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

"TITLE  III— INTERLIBRARY 
COOPERATION 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  INTERLIBRARY 
COOPERATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  301.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  approved  bstslc  State  plans  under 
section  6  and  annual  program  plans  under 
section  303  for  Interllbrary  cooperation  pro- 
grams. 

"USES  OF  federal  FUNDS 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(a)  shall 


be  available  for  grants  to  States  from  allot- 
ments under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
State  plans  submitted  and  approved  under 
section  303.  Such  grants  shall  be  used  (1) 
for  planning  for,  and  taking  other  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of,  cooperative  library 
networks;  and  (2)  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  operating  local,  regional,  and  Inter- 
state cooperative  networks  of  libraries,  which 
provide  for  the  systematic  and  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  resources  of  school,  public, 
academic,  and  special  libraries  and  informa- 
tion centers  for  Improved  supplementary 
services  for  the  special  clientele  served  by 
each  type  of  library  or  center. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STATE     ANNUAL     PROGRAM     PLANS     FOR     INTER- 
LIBRARY    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  303.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  Its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addition 
to  having  submitted,  and  having  had  ap- 
proved, a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  approval  for  that  fiscal  year  an 
annual  program  plan  for  Interllbrary  coopera- 
tion. Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  contain  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioner  may  require  by 
regulation,  and  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  4(a)  will  be  used,  consistent 
with  Its  long-range  plan,  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  302  and  set  forth 
specific  procedures,  policies,  and  objectives 
which  wUl  insure  that  funds  avaUable  to  the 
State  under  this  title  will  be  used  to  meet 
such  purposes; 

"(2)  set  forth  the  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  shall  use  in  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  title  and  in  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals; 

"(3)  set  forth  such  procedures  and  policies 
as  will  provide  assurance  that  all  appropriate 
libraries,  agencies,  and  organizations  eligible 
for  participation  in  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  their  eligibility; 

"(4)  Include  such  Information  as  will  as- 
sure that  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  dur- 
ing that  year  are  consistent  with  the  long- 
range  program  plans;  and 

"(5)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long-range 
plan,  taking  into  consideration  the  results  of 
evaluations.". 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  each  State  Is  authorized.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  to  use  a  portion  of  Its 
allotment  for  the  development  of  such  plans 
as  may  be  required  by  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (b). 

MOTION    offered   BY    MR.    PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins:  Mp.  Per- 
kins moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  3318  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  of  H.R.  19363,  as  amended, 
as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  19363)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  immediately 
prior  to  passage  of  H.R.  19363. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
19401)  to  extend  for  1  additional  year 
the  authorization  for  programs  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  19401 
A  bin  to  extend  for  one  additional  year  the 
authorization  for  programs  under  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act 
Be   it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  1(b)(1)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  the  sum  of  $700,000,000". 

(b)  Section  1(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  {jerlod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000". 

(c)  Section  1(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  "  where  it  appears  after 
•$115,000,000,"  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  sum  of  $140,000,000". 

( d )  Section  1(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  and  inserting  "1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  is  amended  by  striding  out 
"1972"  and  inserting  "1973"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  12(1)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  where  it  appears  before  "$30,000,000", 
and  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
semicolon  which  follows  "1971":  ",  and  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972'. 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973",  and  inserting  "1974"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971",  and  inserting  "1972"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  13(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  appesu-s  after 
"1970,"  and  by  inserting  "and  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,"  imme- 
diately after  "1971,". 

Sec  5.  Section  15(a)  (2)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,"  Immediately  after  "1971,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  19401 
extends  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  1  additional  year. 
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The  bill  is  a  1-year  straight  extension. 

The  authorization  level  proposed  for 
fi  seal  year  1972  is  identical  to  the  current 
a  ithorization  for  1971. 

There  is  a  total  1971  dollar  authoriza- 
ti  an  for  the  act  of  51,010,000,000.  The  bill 
p  oposes  the  exact  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1  172— 51,010,000,000. 

Our  sole  purpose  with  this  bill  is  to 
p  -ovide  a  timely  authorization  for  the 

V  )cational  rehabilitation  program.  Every 
\  ember  of  this  House  desires — I  am 
SI  ire — timely  authorizations  and  timely 
a]  tpropriations.  The  current  act  expires  at 
tl  le  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  insure  that  the  appro- 
p  -iations  process  next  year  will  not  be 
h  unpered  or  delayed  for  want  of  an  au- 
tl  lorization  for  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
te on  program 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
t;  on  and  Labor  voted  unanimously  to 
riport  H.R.  19401.  I  want  to  emphasize, 
t;  lat  as  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
b  11  makes  no  changes  in  the  substance 

0  ■  existing  legislation.  The  levels  of  au- 
tliorization  for  each  program  are  the 
Si  ime  in  this  bill  as  they  are  for  the  cur- 
ri  snt  year.  I  am  informed  by  representa- 
t:  ves  of  rehabilitation  agencies  that  these 
1(  vels  of  spending  represent  the  very 
n  .inimum  necessary  to  assure  strong  and 
e  Tective  programs  next  year. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  about  timely 
a  ithorization,  it  is  of  great  importance 
t  lat  we  extend  these  authorizations  now, 
a;  State  governments  must  know  how 
much  money  is  available  from  the  Fed- 
e  -al  level  in  order  to  plan  their  matching 
a  locations.  Many  State  legislatures  will 
b;  convening  in  January  and  February, 
aid  need  the  assurance  of  continuing 
1(  gislation  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  telegram  I 
r  jceived  from  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  vice 
president  of  the  World  Rehabilitation 
F  und.  and  former  Commissioner  of  Voca- 
t  onal  Rehabilitation: 

It  Is  with  great  confidence  .  .  .  that  I  ap- 
p  roach  you  once  again  .  .  .  urging  the  exten- 
s.  on  of  the  present  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  one  year  with  1971  authorizations. 

This  is  a  strong  conservative  request  and 
t  le  rehabilitation  community,  particularly 
•t  le  state  governments,  need  very  much  to 
k  now  that  Congress  continues  to  support 
t  leir  progreons. 

We  all  hope  that  this  extension  will  be  ap- 
p  roved  so  that  state  programs  can  go  for- 

V  ard  with  the  momentum  that  has  been 
provided.  Many  state  legislatures  meet  this 
c  )mlng  January.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
r  ate  to  have  the  confusion  and  delay  at- 
t  mdant  upon  the  expiration  of  the  present 
/  ct  with  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

This  extension  now  woxild  give  us  all  the 
t  me  to  do  a  really  workmanlike  Job  In  the 
r  ew  Session  of  the  Congress  on  the  next 
s  eps  In  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. 

I  received  another  telegram  from  the 
rational  Rehabilitation  Association,  as 
f  )llows : 

The   National    Rehabilitation    Association 

V  eartlly  endorses  the  proposal  to  renew  for 
cne  year  at  the  1971  rate  without  change  in 
appropriation  or  allotment  language.  Voca- 
t  onal  Rehabilitation  appropriation  author- 

1  ies  expiring  June  30th.  1971.  This  will  per- 
rilt  consideration  of  Rehabilitation  legisla- 
t  on  to  proceed  at  an  orderly  pace  in  1971 
\  Ithout  the  pressure  of  a  June  30th  explra- 
t  on. 


The  record  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  over  the  past  50  years  is 
indeed  impressive.  We  began  after  World 
War  I  to  join  with  the  States  in  extend- 
ing rehabilitation  services  to  victims  of 
industrial  accidents.  Since  then,  the 
scope  of  our  vocational  rehabilitation 
efforts  has  broadened,  so  that  it  now 
includes  millions  of  persons  suffering 
from  a  variety  of  disabling  accidents 
and  defects. 

Always  we  have  aimed  at  enabling 
the  individual  to  become  a  contributing 
members  of  society.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  countless  in- 
stances of  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  returning  people  to  pro- 
ductive work  and  social  independence. 
Last  year  the  number  of  people  reha- 
bilitated to  employment  for  the  first 
time  passed  the  quarter  million  mark. 
The  services  which  they  received  in- 
cluded medical  diagnosis,  evaluation, 
physical  restoration,  counseling,  train- 
ing, reading  services  for  the  blind,  in- 
terpreting services  for  the  deaf,  and 
employment  placement. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is  a  particularly  worthy  investment  in 
our  future  as  well.  It  is  instructive  that 
the  combined  income  of  the  267,000  peo- 
ple who  last  year  were  able  to  return  to 
employment  as  a  result  of  the  services 
provided  under  this  legislation  was  less 
than  $200  million  at  the  time  they  were 
accepted  for  help.  After  rehabilitation, 
they  were  earning  $863  million.  This 
figure  does  not  begin  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  savings  to  the  welfare  rolls 
and  the  gains  in  tax  revenues  thus  gen- 
erated. We  cannot,  of  course,  put  into 
dollar  value  the  precious  sense  of  self- 
esteem,  the  pride  in  being  able  to  provide 
for  one's  family,  that  such  rehabilita- 
tion makes  possible. 

The  record  of  achievement  in  my  own 
State  of  Kentucky  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  me  and  the  many  people  as- 
sociated with  the  program.  The  statistics 
are  outstanding — Kentucky  stands  50th 
among  the  50  States  in  the  number  of 
persons  rehabilitated.  The  State  bureau 
succeeded  in  rehabilitating  over  8,700 
people — a  14-percent  increase  over  1969. 
During  this  fiscal  year,  Kentucky  will 
probably  receive  close  to  $12,000,000  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  funds,  reflec- 
tive of  the  strong  support  from  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  H.R.  19401 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  a  unanimous  vote.  I  wish 
to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  their  efforts  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  As  has  been  traditionally  the 
case  with  vocational  rehabilitation  legis- 
lation, this  is  a  truly  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  19401,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
of  1970.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simply 
to  provide  timely  authorization  for  pro- 
grams carried  out  imder  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  since  the  existing 
authorization  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  amounts  to  be  authorized  in  this 
bill  are  for  the  next  fiscal  year  only, 
and  they  are  identical  to  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  fiscal  year  1971,  totaling 


$700  million  for  grants  to  the  States  un- 
der section  2  and  $310  million  for  other 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  are 
perfonning  a  service  not  only  to  more 
than  1  million  disabled  Americans  but 
also  to  their  communities  and  the  in- 
dustries and  endeavors  which  now  have 
the  benefit  of  their  skills.  Rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  all  America.  Extension  of  au- 
thorizations at  this  time  is  necessary  to 
make  timely  allotments  to  the  States  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  plan  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  their  Federal  and 
State  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  this 
morning  with  Secretary  Elliot  Richard- 
son of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  He  informed  me  of 
the  administration's  general  support  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  also  of 
the  administration's  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  to  extend  this  legislation. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  being  asked  to  act  on  H.R. 
19401,  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year,  1972, 
the  authorizations  for  certain  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  provided  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  bill  is  a  1-year  straight  extension 
with  an  authorization  level  for  1972  iden- 
tical to  the  current  authorization  for 
1971— the  total  being  $1,010,000,000. 

This  is  an  act  which  our  committee 
and  the  Congress  has  voted  to  extend 
and  improve  over  the  years.  I  rise  today 
to  speak  about  this  legislation  because 
of  my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this 
State-Federal  program,  based  on  past 
performance,  to  continue  its  effective  and 
urgently  needed  activities. 

Its  mission  is  to  rehabilitate  and  to 
return  to  work  physically  and  mentally 
disabled  young  people  and  adults  who 
with  help,  have  prospects  of  becoming 
independent  functioning  members  of 
society. 

We  are  not  asking  the  House  to  make 
any  substantive  changes  in  the  program 
at  this  time.  We  are  asking  only  that 
existing  programs  be  continued  at  pres- 
ent levels  of  authorization  for  1  addi- 
tional year.  It  is  important  that  this 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
States,  many  of  whose  legislatures  meet 
early  next  year,  may  be  able  to  obtain 
the  State  funds  they  need  to  claim  allot- 
ments of  Federal  fimds,  thus  permitting 
continued,  orderly  growth  of  their  serv- 
ice programs. 

This  program  has  had  a  remarkable 
history  of  support  from  the  Congress,  the 
people,  and  many  professional  and  busi- 
ness sectors  of  society.  It  has  profited 
from  the  dedicated  leadership  of  men 
such  as  former  Congressman  Samuel  Mc- 
Connell,  of  Pennsylvania:  the  late  John 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island:  former  Con- 
gressman Melvin  Laird:  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green:  Congressman  Dominick 
Daniels;  and  our  esteemed  former  col- 
league. Senator  Lister  Hill.  Our  own  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Carl  Perkins,  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
worked  with  Mary  Switzer,  the  former 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, and  other  State  and  national  lead- 
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ers  in  rehabilitation  to  keep  this  excel- 
lent program  growing  and  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  disabled. 

This  year,  1970,  marks  the  50th  year 
of  service  to  the  American  public  by  this 
State-Federal  partnership.  During  this 
time  it  has  helped  put  more  than  2*2 
million  people  back  to  work.  Last  year 
alone  it  rehabilitated  267,000  people.  It 
served  a  total  of  870,000 — many  of  whoni 
will  be  among  those  288,000  persons  the 
program  expects  will  be  able  to  complete 
their  programs  of  rehabilitation  and 
placed  in  employment  in  1971. 

I  think  it  useful  to  review  the  ele- 
ments of  this  program  which  has  such 
a  successful  record  of  achievement; 

Vocational  rehabilitation  as  a  public 
program  was  created  in  1920  by  the  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  providing  all  of  the 
kinds  of  he)p  that  disabled  people  need 
in  order  to  work  and  to  earn.  It  is  based 
upon  the  philosophy  that,  in  our  society 
eveiT  individual  is  entitled  to  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  his  maximum  poten- 
tial through  useful  work.  While  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  are  designed 
specifically  to  help  the  handicapped 
overcome  the  effects  of  their  physical  or 
mental  impairments,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  assume  that  the  disabled,  alone, 
benefit  from  this  program. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  tax- 
payers and  the  families  of  the  disabled, 
in  that  it  keeps  disabled  people  from 
being  economically  dependent  upon 
others  and  frees  family  members  from 
indefinite  care  of  an  impaired  person. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  imique 
service  program.  It  is  a  process  designed 
to  preserve,  develop,  or  restore  the  ability 
of  disabled  men  and  women  to  perform 
useful  work.  Services  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  the  disabled  individ- 
ual and  may  include  a  diagnostic  exam- 
ination to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
the  disability  and  what  is  needed  to  al- 
leviate it.  It  may  include .  physical  res- 
toration such  as  medical  and  hospital 
care,  artificial  limbs,  and  the  like.  Coun- 
seling and  training  for  a  suitable  career, 
placement  in  the  right  job,  and  followup 
adjustment  to  that  job  are  included,  as 
needed.  In  short,  the  person  is  provided 
what  he  needs  to  return  him  to  work  and 
useful  living.  The  result  is  that  rehabil- 
itated people  become  an  integral  part  of 
society  and  our  economy,  paying  taxes 
and  buying  goods  and  services. 

Rehabilitation  is  good  business.  Con- 
sider these  facts:  The  earning  capacity 
of  the  267,000  people  who  were  rehabil- 
itated last  year  was  about  $195,000,000 
at  the  time  they  came  into  the  program. 
After  rehabilitation  they  were  earning 
about  $863,000,000. 

Clearly,  the  economics  of  rehabilita- 
tion are  impressive.  However,  the  total 
value  of  rehabilitation  services  to  society 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money 
alone.  There  is  no  way  to  place  a  dollar 
value  on  the  opportimity  for  a  disabled 
man  or  woman  to  be  lifted  from  the  des- 
pair of  imwanted  idleness  and  placed  in 
useful  work.  There  is  no  way  to  express 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  benefits  to  the 
individual  of  being  freed  from  depend- 
ency through  a  rewarding  career  that 
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makes  self-suppoi  t  a  reality.  This  is  the 
real  meaning  of  rehabilitation. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  names  of  some 
of  the  past  and  present  leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  have  con- 
tributed imiquely  to  the  evolution  of  the 
program.  We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  part 
which  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  had  in 
this  effort.  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
in  1958  and  soon  after  was  assigned  to 
the  Education  €ind  Labor  Committee.  I 
recall  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  had  been  amended  in  1954  after 
extensive  hearings  by  the  committee.  Of 
all  the  changes  then  recommended  by 
the  committee,  the  most  fundamental 
was  to  change  the  public  program  from  a 
single  grant  system  to  a  multiprogram 
approach  to  disability  and  to  rehabilita- 
tion. Since  that  action  by  Congress,  there 
has  been  in  addition  to  the  basic  program 
of  grants  to  States  for  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  disabled 
people,  a  separate  system  of  grants  for 
research  in  rehabilitation,  another  for 
training  personnel  and  another  for  help- 
ing States  to  extend  and  improve  their 
programs,  and  another  for  projects  to 
help  both  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  rehabilitation 
services.  There  were  other  important  de- 
partures such  as  the  bi^oadening  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind 
which  our  colleague,  Jennings  Randolph. 
of  West  Virginia,  was  so  instrumental  in 
passing. 

The  Congress  gave  the  rehabilitation 
movement  another  great  tool  of  forward 
movement  with  the  passage  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Act  which  provided  for 
the  construction  of  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties as  well  as  hospitals.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  amended,  also,  to  protect 
the  insurance  benefits  of  covered  workers 
who  became  disabled  because  the  Con- 
gress decided  that  such  earned  benefits 
should  not  be  lost  by  workmen  who  suf- 
fered disabilities,  which  by  themselves 
were  often  catastrcn^hic. 

I  believe  that  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
pioneering  work  done  under  the  research 
and  demonstration  programs  Congress 
authorized  in  1954 — and  the  new  tech- 
niques for  delivering  service  which  later 
were  developed — account  for  much  of 
the  progress  which  the  rehabilitation 
programs  are  making  today  in  reaching 
and  serving  the  more  severely  disabled. 
Thousands  of  therapists,  nurses,  coun- 
selors, workshop  administrators,  and 
other  professional  personnel  were  trained 
under  the  program  for  work  in  public 
and  private  rehabilitation  programs  and 
centers.  They  help  to  account,  also,  for 
the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  youth  and  adults  who  are  served  by 
these  programs. 

By  the  1960's  the  public  and  voluntary 
rehabilitation  programs  set  in  motion  by 
the  amendraeots  to  the  act  in  1964  were 
in  full  operation  and  the  results. can  be 
seen  in  the  statistics  of  growth.  From  a 
total  of  56,000  rehabilitated  by  the  State- 
Federal  service  program  in  1954,  the 
count  rase  to  88,000  Ih  1960,  102,000  in 
1962,  and  135,000  in  1965.  The  first  In  a 
series  of  research  and  training  centers 
was  established  where  the  expertise  of  a 
topflight  center  were  combined  with  the 
resources  of  a  university  to  assure  maxi- 


mum results  in  research,  professional 
training,  and  care  of  the  disabled.  There 
are  18  such  centers  now  in  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  some  concentrating  pri- 
marily upon  certain  disability  groups 
such  as  the  retarded,  others  emphasizing 
medical  attention  to  all  disabilities,  and 
some  concentrating  upon  the  techniques 
of  evaluation,  counseling,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

During  the  early  1960's  the  Congress 
stressed  new  efforts  to  improve  sei-vices 
to  the  mentally  retarded  through  com- 
munity programs,  through  medical  cen- 
ters and  within  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program.  In  1963,  general  hear- 
ings in  the  House  and  Senate  revealed 
new  opportunities  for  development  and 
expansion  of  the  total  program. 

The  resulting  legislation  in  1965  pro- 
vided a  long  list  of  noteworthy  improve- 
ments for  the  program :  the  construction 
of  new  rehabilitation  facilities,  grants  to 
speed  the  improvement  of  workshops, 
new  methods  of  alloting  funds  to  States, 
funding  for  statewide  planning  for  new 
State  services,  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Architectural 
Barriers,  and  other  steps  to  expand  and 
perfect  programs,  such  as  use  of  money 
from  the  social  security  disability  trust 
in  rehabilitation  beneficiaries  of  that 
program. 

In  1967  and  1968,  we  provided  support 
for  a  new  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youth  and  Adults  and  authorized  a  spe- 
cial program  for  disabled  migrants,  and 
a  new  system  for  evaluation  and  work 
adju-stment  and  additional  ways  to  fund 
new  rehabilitation  facilities.  As  before, 
congressional  action  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  extend  the  program  to  more  peo- 
ple, to  people  with  more  diflicult  prob- 
lems to  solve.  By  1967,  about  174.000 
disabled  people  were  being  returned  to 
employment:  by  1968,  the  number  was 
208,000  rising  to  267.000  by   1970. 

Congress  is  now  considering  far- 
reaching  proposals  for  new  approaches 
to  the  economic  maintenance  of  public 
assistance  clients.  New  initiatives  in  the 
welfare  program  tend  to  emphasize  ac- 
tivities which  will  help  to  restore  and 
rehabilitate  the  individuals  and  families 
many  of  whom  have  lived  so  kmg  and  so 
hopelessly  in  dependence.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, I  think,  that  the  family  assistance 
program  being  con.sldered  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  amendments  to  the  man- 
power program  which  we  have  just  com- 
pleted work,  place  great  emphasis  upon 
the  vocational  rehabilitative  process. 

The  public  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  can  and  should  play  a  strong 
role  in  helping  to  return  the  disabled 
clients  of  the  welfare  and  the  manpower 
programs  back  to  significant  work. 
Among  the  poor,  the  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems reach  their  peak  of  difficulty.  Dis- 
ease and  injurj-  rates  are  higher  than 
among  the  population  generally.  The  re- 
sult is  a  higher  incidence  of  disabling 
conditions  which,  when  taken  in  com- 
bination with  the  often  equally  severe 
problem  of  poverty,  racial  obstacles,  sub- 
standard education,  and  general  social 
deprivation,  produce  some  of  the  most 
formidable  rehabilitation  challenges  ever 
faced  by  any  group  of  rehabilitation  ex- 
perts. 
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next  Congress  we  expect  to  be 
new  approaches  to  the  wel- 
prj)blem,  the  problem  of  improved 
and  health  services  for  all  our 
and  the  expanding  role  of  re- 
in these  areas. 
r,  in  closing  I  want  to  say 
vo4ational  rehabilitation  has  meant 
standard  of  living  for  millions 
ed  people  and  their  families.  It 
nt  more  stable  family  life  and 
0  jportunities  for  the  children.  For 
this  program  has  helped  to 
setter  society. 
IfLATSDNAGA.   Mr.   Speaker,   as 
has  given  strong  support   to 
tional   rehabilitation   program. 
State  legislator  and  later  as  a 
gressman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
1,  which  would  authorize  the 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
through  fiscal  year  1972. 
\ocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
lecognized  as  one  of   the  most 
looking    pieces    of    social    and 
legislation  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
this  century.  As  an  unusually 
Federal-State  program,  it  has 
remunerative  employment  and 
new  career  opportimities  for 
individuals  who  otherwise 
h^ve  been  relegated  to  a  lifetime  on 
?   rolls.   The  Vocational  Re- 
Act  is  providing  these  handi- 
E  ersons,  who  are  being  counted  in 
easing  numbers  with  each  pass- 
the  opportunity  to  become  pro- 
nembers  of  our  competitive  and 
_  society.  Even  more  important. 
is  the  fact  that  this  program  is 
each   rehabilitated   individual 
self-respect,   a  necessary   ele- 
the  rehabilitation  process. 

ker,  we  ought  to  be  mindful 
_  need  for  expeditious  and  fa- 
consideration  of  this  legislation 
tme.  Enactment  of  H.R.   19401 
e  end  of  the  current  session  of 
would  enable  the  States  to  pro- 
funds  so  that  vocational 
programs    can    be    con- 
wlthout  interruption  or  loss  of 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMONSTRATION  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


WOl  would  give  the  Secretary 

the  authority  to  continue  for 

year  the  various  programs 

Vocational     Rehabilitation 

X)  provide  grants  in  support  of 

at   the   same   funding 

n  fiscal  year  1971. 

this  legislation  deserves 

support. 

.^KER.  The  question  is  on  the 

Che  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

)   that  the  House  suspend 

md  pass  the  bill  H.R.  19401. 

was  taken;   and   (two- 

'  ing  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 

;  suspended  and  the  bill  was 


tlie 


Sp;aker, 


Perjuns 


I'er ; 


motic  n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


GENEtlAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 


consent    that   all    Members 

iermitted  to  extend  their  re- 

pri^jr  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  19401. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
4083;  to  modify  and  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a 
demonstration  elementary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  serve  primarily  the  National 
Capital  region,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  4083 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  day  and  residential  fa- 
cilities for  elementary  education  for  persons 
who  are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
high  school  and  other  secondary  study,  and 
to  provide  an  exemplary  educational  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  development  of  simi- 
lar excellent  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  directors  of  Gallaudet  College  are 
authorized  to  maintain  and  operate  Kendall 
School  as  a  demonstration  elementary  school 
for  the  deaf,  to  serve  primarily  residents  of 
the  National  Capital  region. 

Sec.  2.  .\s  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  school  which  provides  education  for  deaf 
children  from  the  age  of  onset  of  deafness 
to  age  fifteen,  inclusive,  but  not  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  or  Its  equivalent. 

(b)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction and  Initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings  and  equip- 
ment thereof.  Including  architect's  services, 
but   excluding  off-site  Improvements. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  operation,  Including  construction  and 
equipment,  of  the  demonstration  elementary 
school  provided  for  In  section  1. 

(b)  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  paid  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  design  and  construction  of 
any  faculties,  maximum  attention  shall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign, works  of  art,  and  innovative  auditory 
and  visual  devices  and  Installations  appro- 
priate for  educational  functions  of  such 
facilities. 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  second  proviso  of  the  first 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Colttmbu  In- 
stitution roR  THE  Deaj-  and  Dumb"  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  for  March  2.  1888 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1010).  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  provislo  and  the  last  sentence  In 
the  paragraph  having  a  side  heading  "Colum- 
bia Institution  for  thx  Deaf  and  Dumb"  In 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  1  1901 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1006),  Is  repealed. 

(c)  The  last  sentence  under  the  heading 
"Columbia  Instttutton  fob  the  Deaf  and 
I>UMB"  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1906  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1011),  Is 
repealed. 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Columbia  Insti- 
tution FOR  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1906  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-1011),  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  Act  of  November  7,  19M  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-lOlOa,  and  each  subsequent  Act 


making  appropriations  for  Gallaudet  College, 
are  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso 
under  the  heading  "Gallaudet  College,  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses"  In  each  such  Act. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

It  provides  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  demonstration  preschool  and 
elementary  school  foi  the  deaf  in  con- 
nection with  Kendall  School  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Gallaudet  College. 

Through  the  continuing  commitment 
of  the  Congress  to  Gallaudet  College — 
and  through  the  establishment  of  the 
model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  and 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf— programs  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  have  been  significantly  strengthened 
and  improved  at  every  level — with  one 
exception. 

The  bill  will  fill  this  void  because  it 
focuses  on  educational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  are  in  my  judgment  the 
most  essential — those  at  the  preschool 
and  elementary  level. 

Researchers,  educators,  and  experts  in 
the  training  of  the  deaf  tell  us  that  un- 
less major  efforts  are  made  at  this 
level — that  is,  the  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary—many deaf  students  will  not  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  federally  assisted 
programs  I  have  mentioned.  Without  im- 
proved programs  at  this  basic  level,  it 
will  be  difficult — if  not  Impossible — for 
many  to  bridge  this  educational  gap. 

Under  the  bill.  Kendall  School  will 
serve  children  through  age  15.  These  are 
critical  formative  years  in  any  child's 
life,  and  even  more  so  when  a  handicap 
like  deafness  must  be  dealt  with.  This 
makes  the  activities  and  scope  of  the 
prop)osed  legislation  much  more  vital  and 
necessary. 

As  a  demonstration  school  with  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  f.t  this  age  level,  innovative 
and  effective  methods  of  teaching,  tech- 
niques, media  and  technology  will  all  be 
utilized  to  assist  in  teaching  our  young 
deaf  children  to  learn.  Prom  this  experi- 
ence, the  resulting  evaluations  and  prom- 
ising ideas  will  be  disseminated  to  ele- 
mentary schools  for  the  deaf  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  Kendall  School  will  be  operated 
primarily  to  serve  residents  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region — the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  suburban  areas  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  The  bill  contemplates 
that  no  tuition  will  be  charged  to  any 
student  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

All  the  evidence  before  us  indicates 
that  a  demonstration  school  at  the  pre- 
school and  elementary  level  is  needed.  In 
testimony  presented  to  the  committee, 
Mary  E.  Switzer — a  name  familiar  to  all 
of  us — commented  in  this  way  en  the 
need  for  increased  emphasis  on  early 
levels  of  education  for  the  deaf: 

The  deaf  have  been  the  most  handicapped 
of  almost  any  of  our  disabled  population  by 
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vinue  of  the  gaps  In  their  early  education, 
and  I  think  we  are  all  convinced  now  that 
tbe  earlier  one  can  attack  the  problems  of 
learning  in  young  children,  the  more  chance 
there  Is  of  having  them  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  In  education  as  they  go  from  grade 
to  grade. 

One  need  only  consider  the  increased 
demands  at  the  elementary  level  which 
will  result  from  the  rubella  epidemic  of 
1963-65,  to  appreciate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional help  at  the  levels  proposed  in  S. 
4083. 

And  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  only  logical  that  the 
proposed  demonstration  program  be  lo- 
cated at  the  Kendall  School.  I  make  this 
statement  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  Kendall  School  is  already  an  es- 
tablished school  of  quality  and  competent 
staff.  Thus,  demonstration  programs  can 
be  established  with  a  minimum  of  delay 
and  additional  outlay  of  Federal  funds. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  cost 
for  the  demonstration  school  through 
1975  will  be  approximately  $10,700,000. 
This  is  surely  quite  a  modest  sum  for 
the  work  that  wiU  be  cut  out  for  the 
program. 

Second,  the  full  and  excellent  re- 
sources of  Gallaudet  College  can  be  ef- 
fectively utilized  in  developing,  perfect- 
ing and  evaluating  these  demonstration 
elementary  programs,  with  a  speed  and 
efBciency  which  only  a  complete  facility 
such  as  Gallaudet  can  provide.  With  the 
close  proximity  of  these  educational  in- 
stitutions— all  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf — from  preschool  through  col- 
lege—positive results  from  innovative 
concepts  and  experimentation  in  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  can  be  swiftly  dissemi- 
nated and  implemented. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  bill  which  con- 
tains a  series  of  technical  changes  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  committee 
report,  certain  provisions  of  existing  law 
relating  to  Kendall  School  have  become 
obsolete. 

Aside  from  these,  there  are  certain 
other  provisions  which  relate  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  Gallaudet  College  and  Ken- 
dall School.  In  the  past,  Gallaudet  was 
required  by  law  to  charge  tuition  for  stu- 
dents from  the  District  of  Columbia  at- 
tending Kendall  School.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, this  legislation  contemplates  that 
no  tuition  charge  will  be  made  for  any 
students.  Thus,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  these  previous  requirements  so 
as  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  join  in  unanimously  ap- 
proving the  bill,  S.  4803,  so  that  the  very 
worthwhile  work  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  can  move  forward  to 
even  greater  accomplishment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  for  his  sponsor- 
ship of  this  legislation.  It  was  because  of 
his  efforts  in  1966  and  his  sponsorship 
then  of  legislation  to  create  a  model  sec- 
ondary school  that  we  now  have  a  very 
effective  educational  secondary  system 
to  work  exclusively  with  the  deaf.  And  it 


is  because  of  his  oontinued  interest  in 
and  dedication  to  the  improvement  of 
educational  programs  for  deaf  students 
that  we  will  today — with  passage  of  this 
legislation — strengthen  and  improve 
programs  at  the  elementary  and  pre- 
school level. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Brademas)  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  their  excellent  work  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Does  this  mean,  in  effect,  the  estab- 
lishment of  still  another  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  paid  for  by  Fed- 
eral taxpayers? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Directors  of  Gallaudet  College  to  operate 
a  demonstration  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary school  program  at  the  Kendall 
School  on  the  Gallaudet  campus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  schools  have 
we  established  on  this  basis  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  None.  This  wlU  be  a 
demonstration  school  to  serve  the  Wash- 
ington area  principally  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  every  compassion 
for  children  who  are  deaf.  Are  there 
no  other  schools  of  this  nature  ansrwhere 
else  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  will  be  a  demon- 
stration school  for  pre-school-age  chil- 
dren up  to  15  years  of  age.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  construction  and  operation.  As 
a  demonstration  school  it  will  serve  the 
whole  country.  The  knowledge  acquired 
from  the  demonstration  school  will  be 
disseminated  to  schools  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  children  can  be  brought  in  to  that 
school? 

Mr.  PERKJNS.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I 
am  saying  children  will  be  enrolled  In  the 
school  principally  from  the  Washington 
area.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  a  hmited  number  of  students  will 
come  from  other  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  chil- 
dren from  Iowa  and  children  from  Ken- 
tucky and  children  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  other  areas  there  are 
State  schools.  These  will  benefit  directly 
from  what  Is  learned  at  the  demonstra- 
tion school. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  laboratory  for 
Gallaudet  College? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  In  a  sense  it  will  be  a 
laboratory;  what  is  learned  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  State  schools  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  thing  I  want  to  get 
straight  is  whether  we  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
we  will  not  do  for  any  other  area  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  are  providing  a 
preschool.  That  is  is  greatly  needed.  I 
know  of  no  objections  to  a  preschool  In 
this  area.  If  we  have  a  demonstration 


preschool  and  elementary  school  any- 
where in  the  country  it  should  be  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege because  of  the  facilities  and  re- 
sources already  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  this  will  set  a  precedent? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  construction  of 
other  schools  in  other  States  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  States  already 
have  schoolis  for  the  deaf. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  there  no  de- 
partment views  in  the  report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  administration  supports  the  bill.  It 
was  reported  from  the  committee  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
departmental  or  agency  reports. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  indicating  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  rise  in  support  of 
S.  4083.  a  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as 
a  demonstration  elementary  school  for 
the  deaf  to  serve  primarily  the  National 
Capital  region. 

We  have  had  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States  for  more  than  100 
years  and  Kendall  School  is  one  which 
was  established  in  1857.  Yet,  at  no  single 
time  have  we  been  able  to  gather  to- 
gether the  numbers  of  deaf  children,  the 
highly  specialized  trained  staff,  the  re- 
sources in  terms  of  new  educational  tech- 
nology, new  techniques  which  have  re- 
sulted from  research  so  that  we  might 
have  in  one  place  a  real  model  of  ex- 
emplary elementary  school  program  for 
deaf  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  this 
program  at  the  Kendall  School,  on  the 
Gallaudet  campus,  is  very  logical  because 
its  experience  is  Ideally  suited  to  demon- 
strate innovative  and  effective  methods, 
techniques,  media,  materials,  and  tech- 
nology in  assisting  young  deaf  children 
to  learn  well  and  at  a  rate  more  nearly 
comparable  to  hearing  children  of  simi- 
lar ages. 

The  reasons  supporting  this  conclusion 
are: 

First.  The  evolution  of  the  Kendall 
School  into  a  demonstration  elemen- 
tary school  represents  the  natural  pro- 
gression in  its  development.  The  present 
grounds  and  facilities,  with  appropriate 
renovation  and  additions,  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  demonstration  school  at 
minimal  cost. 

Second.  The  highly  specialized  re- 
sources of  Gallaudet  College,  the  model 
secondary  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the 
newly  authorized  center  on  educational 
media  and  materials  for  the  handicapped 
will  be  available  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kendall  School. 

Third.  The  experience  in  disseminat- 
ing new  techniques  and  materials  devel- 
oped by  the  model  secondary  school  for 
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t  le  deaf  can  be  employed  enabling  this 
(  emonstration  elementary  school  for  the 
(  eaf  to  have  maximum  impact  on  schools 
f  jr  the  deaf. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  necessary 
t)  enable  the  Kendall  School  to  expand 
i  s  present  capacity  and  thus  to  increase 
i  5  service  capability.  The  kinds  of  in- 
r  ovative  programs  the  school  will  dem- 
cnstrate  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
p  ublic  programs  across  the  Nation  to 
campensate    for    an    educational    need 

V  hich  has  been  sorely  neglected.  Thus, 
i  icreased  program  capabilities  will  not 
c  nly  reach  those  children  not  yet  found 
and  not  yet  being  served,  but,  it  will 
f  nally  provide  the  establishment  of  a 
c  jmprehensive  education  complex  with 
a  multidisciplinary  staff  which  will  work 
M  ith  the  parents  of  deaf  children,  the 
c  eaf  child,  and  their  hearing  peers  to 
eiable  a  greater  portion  of  our  deaf 
/  merican  citizens  to  realize  the  message 
of  America  which  is  to  attain  full  par- 
t  cipation  in  our  society. 

Parents  are  never  prepared  to  accept 
t  le  shock  of  being  told  that  their  child, 
upon  whom  they  base  their  dreams  and 
aspirations,  is  deaf.  This  handicap  is  not 

V  ell  known  or  understood  by  the  general 
public  and  misconceptions  regarding 
d  eaf  persons  abound.  A  parent  educa- 
t  on  complex,  as  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vde,  will  constitute  an  absolutely  im- 
perative addition.  There  is  currently  no 
s  :hool  in  this  country  with  a  complex  of 
t  le  scope  proposed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ynn  me  in  supporting  the  badly  needed 
authority. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  4083,  a  bill  to  modi- 
f  r  and  enlarge  the  authority  of  Gallau- 
d  it  College  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
F  Kendall  School  as  a  demonstration  ele- 
mentary school  for  the  deaf. 

Since  1857,  the  Kendall  School,  orig- 
inally known  as  the  Columbia  Institute 
f  )r  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  has  op- 
e  rated  in  conjunction  with  Oallaudet 
CoUege  under  congressional  incorpora- 
t  on  and  aegis.  It  serves  some  210  deaf 
F  upiis  from  preschool  to  the  age  of  15  in 
t  le  National  Capital  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
e  ilarge  the  authority  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
1<  ^e  to  make  the  Kendall  School  into  a 
d  jmonstration  elementary  school  for  the 
d  jaf .  The  need  for  such  a  facility  on  a 
national  level  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  in  recent  years  as  the  impor- 
ts mce  of  early  language  training  for  deaf 
c  lildren  has  been  recognized.  There  have 
b  ?en  schools  for  the  deaf  for  more  than 
a  century  in  this  country  but  none  has 
b  ;en  able  to  draw  together  the  numbers 
o'  children,  the  highly  trained  staff,  up- 
t(  i-date  resources,  educational  materials, 
a  nd  practices  that  are  necessary  to  main- 
tiin  a  real  model  of  an  exemplary  ele- 
r  lentary  school  program  for  the  deaf. 

The  Kendall  School,  because  of  its 
p  roximity  to  the  expert  faculty  and  mod- 
e  -n  resources  of  Gallaudet  College,  is  able 
t )  fill  that  gap.  The  establishment  of  a 
r  lodel  elementary  school  program  for  the 
c  eaf  will  be  a  great  service  not  only  %r 
t  le  children  from  the  National  CapMal 
a  rea  w.bo  wi^  atteod  Kendall  School 
c  lasses,  but  also  to  many  of  the  4 '2  mil- 


lion preschool  and  school-age  deaf 
children  who  are  not  now  receiving 
appropriate  educational  services.  The 
model  programs  and  techniques  devel- 
oped at  the  Kendall  School  will  assist 
these  deaf  children  throughout  the 
country. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Kendall 
School  as  a  demonstration  elementary 
school  will  be  $11.7  million  through 
fiscal  year  1975  above  the  regular  cost  of 
the  Kendall  School's  operations  during 
that  period.  That  figure  is  estimated  at 
$7.5  million.  Of  the  additional  sum,  $7 
million  would  be  a  one-time  construction 
cost. 

In  testimony  on  this  measure  in  the 
Senate,  administration  spokesman  Frank 
Withrow  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  said : 

A  pilot  demonstration  program  at  Kendall 
School  such  as  U  contemplated  In  this  legis- 
lation could  Influence  the  progn"ess  In  early 
education  of  deaf  children  throughout  the 
country. 

Noting  that  a  model  elementary  school 
for  the  deaf  would  complement  the  exist- 
ing model  secondary  school  facility  at 
Gallaudet  College,  Mr.  Withrow  further 
observed : 

An  exemplary  program  at  the  Kendall 
School  would  establish  In  one  central  loca- 
tion a  continuous  sequence  of  high  quality 
educational  programs  for  deaf  youngsters 
from  pireschool  to  secondary  school  and  on 
into  p>ostsecondary  education. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Perkins*  that  the  House  suspend 
the  i-ules  and  p>ass  the  bill  S.  4083,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  wliich  to  ext€nd  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
trucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  LIMITATION  ON  NUM- 
BER OP  EMPLOYEES  WHO  MAY  BE 
PAID  PROM  CLERK  HIRE  ALLOW- 
ANCES OP  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
HOUSE  AND  RESIDENT  COMMIS- 
SIONER PROM  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  1264)  relating  to  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  employees  who 
may  be  paid  from  the  clerk  hire  allow- 
ances of  Members  of  the  House  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  1264 

Resolved,  That,  tmtil  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  effective  immediately  prior  to  noon 
on  January  3.  1971.  each  Member  and  the 
Resident  Ccrmmlssloner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
Shan  l>e  ea«ltled  to  thrM  clerks'  In  addition 
to  those  to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled. 


Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  au- 
thority to  the  contrary,  no  person  shall  be 
paid  from  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  any 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
at  a  gross  per  annum  rate  of  less  than  $2,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  what  triggers  this  lat- 
est addition  to  the  payroll? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Just  recently  we  passed 
a  reorganization  act  doing  away  with 
the  basic  salary  system  for  clerk  hire  for 
Members.  Now  they  have  done  away  with 
the  basic  salary  and  there  will  be  a  sim- 
ple gross  salary  system  starting  with  the 
92d  Congress  on  January  3,  1971.  Mem- 
bers are  now  limited  to  12  or  13  employ- 
ees on  their  staff,  depending  on  whether 
their  constituencies  are  under  or  above 
500,000  population.  This  will  allow  three 
additional  clerks  without  any  additional 
money.  It  does  not  cost  the  Government  a 
penny. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  do  you  live  on  $2,000? 
The  amendment  reduces  the  gross  from 
$3,000  to  $2,000.  How  does  anyone  live  on 
$2,000  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Well,  the  amendment 
was  put  In  there  to  keep  away  these  $1 
a  year  or  other  token-type  employees. 
Such  employees  would  be  entitled  to 
health  and  life  insurance,  plus  retire- 
ment benefits  out  of  proportion  to  their 
salaries.  There  might  be  a  need  in  the 
summer  months  or  when  we  have  a  heavy 
workload  where  a  Member  could  get 
someone  for  $40  or  $50  or  $60  or  $70  a 
week,  but  they  cannot  pay  such  employ- 
ees less  than  $40  a  week.  This  would 
probably  be  short-term,  temporary 
employment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  to  take  care  of 
some  moonhghting? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  This  is 
when  Members  experience  peak  work- 
loads. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Members  are  overworked? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Their  staff  may  be  hard 
pressed  to  handle  the  workload. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  $2,000  a  year  Is 
going  to  relieve  the  Member  who  is  so 
overworked? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  It  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide help  when  help  is  needed.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  them  at  a  rate  less 
than  $2,000  a  year.  This  will  avoid  put- 
ting anyone  on  for  $1  a  year  who  will 
have  all  of  the  other  benefits.  This  will 
stop  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  provides  for  three 
additional  employees. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Yes.  But  no  additional 
money,  and  they  cannot  pay  an  employee 
less  than  $40  a  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  what  you  are  doing. 
You  are  putting  a  minimum  on  now. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  That  is  a  protection  for 
the  Government  and  for  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain about  tills  protection? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  just  said  earlier  it  was 
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to  do  away  with  $1  a  year  men  getting 
on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  have  to  be  protected 
against  the  $1  a  year  man  or  woman? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  You  do  not  have  to  be 
protected  against  anything.  This  safe- 
guard prevents  a  Member  from  putting 
anybody  on  for  $1  a  year.  You  would 
have  to  pay  an  employee  at  least  $40  a 
week  or  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  indication  of  how  many  employees 
work  for  more  than  one  Memoer? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  do  not  have  that  fig- 
ure, but  this  would  be  even  better  than 
the  $5  minimum  rule  we  have  today  un- 
der tlie  base  pay  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  resolution  House  Res- 
olution 1264,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolution 
as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INCREASE  IN  REGULATION  "A" 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
336)  to  amend  section  3 lb)  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  to  permit  the  exemp- 
tion of  security  issues,  not  exceeding 
$500,000  in  aggregate  amount,  from  the 
provisions  of  such  act. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3ib)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
77c.  (b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$300.- 
(WO"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•$500,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  3'b)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  exempts  from  registra- 
tion, subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, offerings  of  less  than  $300,000.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  aid  small  busi- 
nesses in  raising  capital  for  the  com- 
mencement or  expan.-^ion  of  their  activi- 
ties. The  $300,000  figure  was  put  into  the 
section  in  1945  and  since  that  time  costs 
have  continued  to  rise  throughout  our 
economy.  S.  336  would  simply  increase 
the  $300,000  limit  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revice  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  this  is  a  much  needed  increase.  It 
probably  ought  to  be  more  than  we  really 
put  in  the  bill,  in  my  estimation:  and, 
there  are  a  good  many  members  of  the 
committee  who  believed  the  same.  How- 
ever, we  have  raised  it  by  a  considerable 
percentage,  from  $300,000  to  $500,000. 


This  makes  it  more  realistic  in  the  truly 
small  offerings.  If  the  Exchange  were  to 
include  the  same  type  of  offerings  as  the 
original  measure  contained,  it  would  be 
much  higher,  about  $2  million.  However, 
we  held  it  at  $500,000,  recognizing  the 
need  for  relief  in  this  area.  The  need  is 
probably  greater  today  than  when  the 
original  figure  was  set. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  badly  needed  leg- 
islation. 

It  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  imanimous  approval 
of  the  full  committee,  and  I  recommend 
its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  336. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  w«is 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INVESTOR  PROTECTION  IN 
CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  3431 »  to  amend  sections  13(d),  13 
(e),  14(d),  and  14(e)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  investors,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3431 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  part  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(d)(l))  which  pre- 
cedes clause  (A)  is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  Inserting  after  "section  12  of  this 
title"  the  following:  ".  or  any  equity  se- 
curity of  an  insiuaace  company  which  would 
have  been  required  to  be  so  registered  ex- 
cept for  the  exemption  contained  in  cection 
12(gi(2)(G)    of  this  title.";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "5  per  centum". 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(d)(5))  is  redesignated 
as  paragraph  (6)  and  the  following  new 
paragraph  is  inserted  immediately  after  par- 
agraph (4). 

"(5j  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion or  by  order,  may  permit  any  person  to 
file  in  lieu  of  the  statement  required  by  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder,  a  notice  stating  the 
name  of  such  person,  the  number  of  shares 
of  any  equity  securities  subject  to  paragraph 
(1)  which  are  owned  by  him,  the  date  of 
their  acquisition  and  such  other  Information 
as  the  Commission  may  specify,  if  it  appears 
to  the  Commission  that  such  securities  were 
acquired  by  such  person  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business  and  were  not  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  and  do  not  have  the  effect 
of  changing  or  influencing  the  control  of  the 
issuer  nor  in  connection  with  or  as  a  partici- 
pant In  any  transaction  having  such  purpose 
or  eiTect." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  use.  78m(e)(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  Implementing  this  par- 
agraph In  the  public  Interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection   of    investtors.    Including    exemptlve 


rules  and  regulations  covering  situations  in 
which  the  Commission  deems  It  unnecessary 
or  inappropriate  that  a  purchase  of  the  type 
described  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  purchase  by  the  issuer  for  purposes 
of  some  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection." 

Sic.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  14  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n 
(d)(1))  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "section  12  of  this 
title,"  the  following:  "or  any  equity  security 
of  an  insurance  company  which  would  have 
been  required  to  be  so  registered  except  for 
the  exemption  contained  in  section  12(g)  (2) 
(G)  of  this  title,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "10  per  oeotum"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5  per  centum". 

Sec.  4.  Paraigraph  8  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  use.  78n(d)(8))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (A)  and  redesignating 
clauses  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  as  clauses  (A). 
(B),  and  (C).  respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  14  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  (15  U.S.C.  78n(e)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Commission  shall, 
for  the  pxirposes  of  this  subsection,  by  rules 
and  regulations  define,  and  prescribe  means 
reasonably  designed  to  prevent,  such  acts  and 
practices  as  are  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative.". 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29,  1968,  Public 
Law  90-439  was  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  providing'  pttitection  for  investors  in 
corporate  takeovers.  S.  3431  would 
amend  the  takeover  legislation  by 
providing : 

Pirst,  that  the  protections  of  Public 
Law  90-439  be  extended  to  insurance 
company  securities ;  second,  that  persons 
with  the  goal  of  acquiring  5  percent  or 
more  of  any  clasn  of  equity  security  be 
subject  to  the  reporting  requirements; 
and,  third,  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  have  rulemaking 
power  to  define  and  prescribe  means  rea- 
sonably designed  to  prevent  fraudulent, 
deceptive,  and  manipulative  practices  in 
corporate  a'^qui.";itions. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  these  amendments  to  the 
corporate  takeover  legislation  of  1968  are 
worthwhile  changes  to  this  important  in- 
vestor protection  statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
that  the  bill  that  was  passed  here  last 
week,  in  my  opinion  something  of  a 
monstrosity,  was  the  last  word  in  pro- 
tecting the  Investors  of  this  country. 
I  thought  that  would  solve  all  of  the 
protective  problems  that  were  ever  de- 
vised in  the  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  did 
not  read  the  bill,  because  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  takeovers  whatsoever.  This 
has  to  do  with  stock  takeovers  and  buy- 
ing stock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seemed  to  me  it  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  investors'  money, 
which  wouta  be  commingled  and  used. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  had  nothing  to 
do  with  stock  takeovers,  and  this  does. 
I  have  just  explained  to  the  gentleman 
what  the  three  provisions  are.  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  not  covered, 
and  we  are  putting  them  under  on  these 
securities  on  the  market,  we  protect  their 
investors,  and  also  it  drops  the  percent- 
age down  from  10  percent  to  5  percent 
as  to  the  number  of  securities. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  this  bill  is 
as  follows : 

The  90th  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
90-439  which  required  disclosures  of 
intentions  or  attempts  to  buy  up  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  regis- 
tered security.  The  disclosure  reveals  the 
following  items: 
Who  is  involved; 

What  they  now  own  of  this  security; 
Where  the  money  is  coming  frcrai; 
Any  scheme  to  parcel  out  shares;  and 
What  they  will  do  with  the  money  if 
they  get  it. 

This  bill  extends  the  coverage  to  insur- 
ance stocks,  without  changing  State 
responsibility  for  regulation  of  actual 
insurance  company  activities. 

The  10-percent  figure  is  lowered  to  5 
percent  because  experience  indicates 
ihat  in  many  instances  a  5-percent  hold- 
ing can  mean  effective  control  of  a 
company. 

Offers  of  stock  for  stock  exchanges 
must  comply. 

Acquisitions  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
ausiness,  and  by  specialists  and  market- 
makers  must  be  reported  also,  but 
simpler  filings  can  be  provided. 

I  recommend  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  needed  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wih  the  gen- 
:!eman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
nan  io  not  going  to  overprotect  the  in- 
estors.  is  he? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
ing^uished  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
hink  his  question  is  good.  The  bill  last 
veek  had  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  gentle- 
lan  that  the  amount  of  stock  ^rhich  we 
vill  say  that  a  corporation  had  to  have 
)efore  it  had  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was 
0  percent  of  the  stock,  and  now  we  have 
ound  through  our  investigations  in  our 
i;ommittee  that  it  is  possible  with  only 
0  percent  to  determine  what  will  hap- 
)en  to  a  corporation  that  it  buys  into 
because  10  percent  in  some  corporations 
!;ive.<;  you  almost  control.  What  we  have 
I  ittenipted  to  do  in  this  bUl  is  lower  that 
;igure  from  10  percent  of  the  stock  to 
1  peicent  of  the  stock,  so  that  when  they 
iicquire  it  two  or  three  things  happen: 

First  of  all.  If  it  acquires  5  percent  of 
ihe  .':tock  instead  of  10  percent  of  the 
i  tcck.  that  is  one  thing.  The  second  thing 
i  n  this  bill  is  that  it  must  disclose  what 
i  t  intends  to  do.  Those  are  two  very  im- 
lortant  provisions,  may  I  say,  in  stock 
takeovers. 

These  are  questions  that  the  gentle- 
ihan  from  Iowa  has  in  the  past  shown 
interest  in  on  the  floor  where  we  have 
had  these  very  serious  mergers  by  com- 
1  anies   buying   up  other  companies,  so 


we  have  now  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  secretly  L»uy  in  by  cutting  it  in  half 
and  making  it  5  percent. 

And  the  second  thing  is  that  now  it 
must  disclose  what  it  intends  to  do  by 
the  buying  of  5  percent  of  the  stock.  This 
is  a  very  substantial  change,  may  I  say, 
in  what  a  corporation  does  when  it  takes 
over  another  corporation.  So  we  are  on 
an  entirely  different  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  believe, 
raised  some  serious  questions  last  week 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are 
on  the  stock  market  exchange  itself, 
but  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
problem  the  gentleman  mentioned  last 
week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  clear 
explanation.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  to  me,  I  would  like  to  digress  to 
make  the  observation  that  I  am  as- 
tounded that  some  of  those  who  earlier 
this  afternoon  filibustered  the  House  are 
not  here  now,  and  the  temptation  is  great 
to  get  them  over  here.  I  will  not  do  so  on 
this  bill,  but  the  temptation  is  very  great 
to  bring  some  people  over  here  who 
brought  us  down  to  this  point  in  time 
this  afternoon,  because  they  slov/ed  down 
the  House  earlier  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  good  observation, 
because  this  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port S.  3431  which  amends  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
additicnal  protection  to  investors  in 
corporate  tender  offers  and  other  ac- 
quisitions of  securities. 

Among  other  things  the  bill  extends 
the  full  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
Corporate  Takeover  Act,  Public  Law  90- 
439,  to  tender  offers  and  acquisitions  of 
over  5  percent  of  a  company's  stock.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  disclosure  require- 
ments are  triggered  only  when  a  tender 
offer  or  acquisition  involves  over  10  per- 
cent of  a  company's  stock.  Clearly,  low- 
ering the  trigger  mechanism  to  5  percent 
is  a  proper  recognition  of  the  Impact 
that  acquisition  of  5  percent  of  a  com- 
pany's stock  can  have  upon  the  control 
and  marketing  of  the  securities  involved, 
and  shareholders  and  management  are 
entitled  to  be  fully  informed  at  the  ear- 
liest point. 

The  bill  also  grants  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conmilssion  rulemaking 
power  to  prescribe  methods  to  prevent 
fraudulent  and  manipulative  practices 
in  making  tender  offers.  The  new  power 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  devices  frequently 
utilized  by  parties  in  contested  tender 
offers.  This  provision  in  the  bill  is  di- 
rectly related  to  H.R.  4285,  legislation 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  23,  1969, 
to  provide  for  adequate  notice  to  stock- 
holders and  management  of  a  target 
company  in  a  cash  takeover  bid.  My  bill 
along  with  S.  3431  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today,  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1970. 

I  introduced  this  bill  because  I  am 
seriously  concerned  about  the  defense- 
less position  of  shareholders  and  man- 
agement of  target  companies  in  these 
takeovers.  The  provisions  of  the  present 
law  requiring  disclosure  to  shareholders 


and  management  at  the  time  disclosure 
is  made  to  the  SEC  do  not  provide  enough 
time  to  shareholders  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision,  nor  to  management  to 
•present  a  defense  to  the  takeover,  i 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  while  I 
appreciated  the  necessity  for  the  SEC  to 
maintain  a  posture  that  favors  neither 
the  person  making  the  cash  tender  offer 
nor  the  target  company,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  that  objective  could  be 
achieved  under  existing  law.  As  the  sit- 
uation stood  the  moving  party  had  all  of 
the  advantages  and  frequently  utilized 
the  element  of  surprise  to  the  detriment 
of  shareholders  and  management  of  the 
target  company.  The  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Corporate  Takeover  Act 
were  intended  to  give  notice  of  the  take- 
over bid  to  the  target  company  manage- 
ment, and  the  7  day  withdrawal  right 
for  shareholders  was  intended  to  en- 
able them  to  weigh  the  merits  of  retain- 
ing or  selling  their  shares.  Practices  of 
moving  parties  under  existing  disclosure 
requirements  were  effectively  thwarting 
both  intended  safeguards.  My  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  30-day  hold  period  between 
the  filing  of  a  cash  takeover  bid  with  the 
SEC  and  the  actual  purchase  of  the  tar- 
get company's  securities  provided  an  ap- 
proach to  rectifying  the  inequities  in  the 
present  law.  I  did  not  introduce  my  bill 
to  shift  the  advantages  from  the  person 
making  the  cash  takeover  offer  to  the 
management  or  to  put  shareholders  in  a 
position  to  exploit  the  market  impact 
of  a  tender  offer.  I  did  introduce  the  bill 
as  a  means  to  balance  the  equities  be- 
tween the  competing  parties  to  prevent 
unnecessary  economic  dislocations  of 
particular  industries  which  are  frequent- 
ly occasioned  by  the  looseness  of  our 
present  laws  governing  cash  takeover 
bids. 

I  hope  the  provisions  in  this  bill  grant- 
ing the  SEC  the  specific  authority  to  de- 
fine and  prescribe  means  to  prevent 
fraudulent,  deceptive  and  manipulative 
practices  in  the  area  of  tender  offers  in- 
sures greater  fairness  in  this  regard. 

This  legislation  is  needed  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  suspend  the  niles  and 
pass  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  3431,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  as 
amended  wsis  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  en  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POISON  PREVENTION  PACKAGING 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  2162  to  provide  for  special  packaging 
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to  protect  children  from  serious  personal 
injury  or  serious  illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S    2162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary   of   Health.    Education,   and    Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "household  substance" 
means  any  substance  which  Is  customarily 
produced  or  distributed  for  sale  for  con- 
sumption or  use,  or  customarily  stored,  by 
individuals  In  or  about  the  household  and 
which  is — 

(A)  a  hazardous  substance  as  that  term 
is  defined  In  section  2(f)  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act   (15  U.S.C.  1261(f)); 

(B)  an  economic  poison  as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  section  2a  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  135(a)); 

(C)  a  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  as  those 
terms  are  defined  In  section  201  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321);  or 

(D)  a  substance  intended  for  use  as  fuel 
when  stored  in  a  portable  container  and  used 
in  the  heating,  coolcing,  or  refrigeration  sys- 
tem of  a  house. 

(3)  The  term  "package"  means  the  im- 
mediate container  of  wrapping  in  which  any 
household  substance  Is  contained  for  con- 
sumption, use,  or  storage  by  individuals  in 
or  about  the  household,  and,  for  purposes  of 
section  4(e)  (2)  of  this  Act,  also  means  any 
outer  container  or  wrapping  used  in  the 
retail  display  of  any  such  substance  to  con- 
sumers. Such  term  does  not  include — 

(A)  any  shipping  container  or  wrapping 
used  solely  for  the  transportation  of  any 
household  substance  in  bulk  or  in  quantity 
to  manufacturers,  packers,  or  processors,  or 
to  wholesale  or  retail  distributors  thereof,  or 

(B)  any  shipping  container  or  outer  wrap- 
ping used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver  any 
household  substance  to  consumers  unless  it 
Is  the  only  such  container  or  wrapping. 

(4)  The  term  "special  packaging"  means 
packaging  that  is  designed  or  constructed  to 
be  significantly  difficult  for  children  under 
five  years  of  age  to  open  or  obtain  a  toxic  or 
harmful  amount  of  the  substance  contained 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time  and  not 
difficult  for  normal  adults  to  use  properly, 
but  does  not  mean  packaging  which  all  such 
children  cannot  open  or  obtain  a  toxic  or 
harmful  amount  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(5)  The  term  "labeling"  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  mat- 
ter (A)  upon  any  household  substance  or  its 
package,  or  (B)  accompanying  such  sub- 
stance. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  technical  advisory  conunlttee 
provided  for  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  may  es- 
tablish in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  by  regulation,  standards  for  the 
special  packaging  of  any  household  substance 
if  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  degree  or  nature  of  the  hazard  to 
children  in  the  availability  of  such  substance, 
by  reason  of  its  packaging,  is  such  that  spe- 
cial packaging  is  required  to  protect  children 
from  serious  personal  injury  or  serious  ill- 
ness resulting  from  handling,  using,  or  in- 
gesting such  substance;  and 

(2)  the  special  packaging  to  be  required 
by  such  standard  is  technically  feasible, 
practicable,  and  appropriate  for  such  sub- 
stance. 

(b)   In  establishing  a  standard  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 
(I)   the  reasonableness  of  such  standard; 


(2)  avaUable  scientific,  medical,  and  engi- 
neering data  concerning  special  packaging 
and  concerning  childhood  accidental  inges- 
tions. Illness,  and  injury  caused  by  house- 
hold substances; 

(3)  the  manufacturing  practices  of  Indus- 
tries affected  by  this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  nature  and  use  of  the  household 
substance. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  his  findings,  his  reasons 
therefor,  and  citation  of  the  sections  of  stat- 
utes which  authorize  his  action. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  specific  packaging 
designs,  product  content,  package  quantity, 
or,  with  the  exception  of  authority  granted 
in  section  4(a)(2)  of  this  Act,  labeUng.  In 
the  case  of  a  household  substance  for  which 
special  packaging  is  required  pursuant  to  a 
regulation  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  In  such  regulation  prohibit  the  pack- 
aging of  such  substance  In  packages  which 
he  determines  are  unnecessarily  attractive 
to  children. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tor  the  purpoee  of  making  a 
household  substance  for  which  a  standard 
has  been  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
readily  available  to  elderly  or  handicapped 
p>ersoas  who  may  be  unable  to  use  sp)eclal 
packaging  and  to  those  households  without 
young  children,  such  household  substance 
may  be  packaged  in  packages  not  comply- 
ing with  such  standard  if — 

(1)  such  substance  is  supplied  to  the  con- 
sumer in  at  least  one  popular  size  package 
which  complies  with  such  standard;  and 

(2)  the  packages  which  do  not  meet  such 
standard  bear,  in  conformity  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  conspicuous  labeling 
stattng:  "This  product  is  also  available  in 
special  packaging  which  is  recommended  for 
use  in  households  with  young  children". 
In  the  case  of  a  household  substance  dis- 
pensed pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  physician, 
dentist,  or  other  licensed  medical  practition- 
er who  is  authorized  to  prescribe,  such  sub- 
stance may  be  sold  in  noncomplylng  pack- 
aging only  when  directed  in  the  order  of  such 
practitioner  or  when  requested  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  household  substance  pcu:kaged  in 
noncomplylng  packages  Is  not  also  being  sup- 
plied by  a  manufacturer  or  packer  in  popular 
size  packages  which  comply  with  the  stand- 
ard established  for  such  substance,  he  may, 
after  giving  the  manufacturer  or  p>acker  an 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  by  order  require  such  substance  to 
be  packaged  by  such  manufactiu-er  or  packer 
exclusively  In  special  packaging  complying 
with  such  standard  if  he  finds,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  exclusive  use 
of  such  packaging  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Proceedings  to  issue,  amend, 
or  repeal  a  regulation  prescribing  a  standard 
under  section  3  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
section  553  (other  than  clause  (B)  of  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion )  of  title  5  of  the  tJnited  States  Code  un- 
less the  Secretary  elects  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (e)  of  section  701  of 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Ckjsmetlc  Act, 
in  which  event  such  subsection  and  subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g)  of  such  section  701  shall 
apply  to  such  proceedings.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  such  election,  he  shall  publish  that 
fact  with  the  proposal  required  to  be  pub- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (e). 

(b>  In  the  case  of  any  standard  prescribed 
by  a  regulation  issued  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  any  person  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  a  standard  may.  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  60th  day  after  the  regulation 
prescribing  such  standard  is  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In 


which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  for  a  judicial  review 
of  such  standard.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  T^e  Secretary 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary  based  his 
standard,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  adduce  such 
evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Secre- 
tary, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  land  e\idence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Secretarv  in  a  hearing 
or  in  such  other  manner,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  end  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  his  recommendation,  if  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  standard,  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evidence. 

(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (b)  the  cotu-t  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  review  the  standard  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  suboaragraphs  (A). 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  p>aragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 706  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
If  the  court  ordered  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  under  subsection  (c),  the  court 
shall  also  review  the  Secretary's  standard  to 
determine  if,  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  rec- 
ord before  the  court  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c),  it  is  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  If  the  court  finds  the  standard  is 
not  so  supported,  the  court  may  set  it  aside. 
With  respect  to  any  standard  reviewed  under 
this  subsection,  the  court  may  grant  appro- 
priate relief  pending  conclusion  of  the  review 
proceedings,  as  provided  In  section  705  of 
such  title  5. 

(e)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
standard  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  technical  advisory 
committee,  designating  a  member  thereof  to 
be  chairman,  composed  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  members  who  are  representative  of 
(1)  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  (2)  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, (3)  manufacturers  of  household  sub- 
stances subject  to  this  Act,  (4)  scientists 
with  expertise  related  to  this  Act  and  licensed 
pHhctitioners  in  the  medical  field,  (5)  con- 
silmers,  and  (6)  manufacturers  of  packages 
and  closures  for  household  substajices.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  technical 
advisory  committee  In  making  findings  and 
in  establishing  standards  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  Members  of  the  technical  advisory 
committee  who  are  not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall.  whUe  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  SlOO  per 
diem,  including  traveltime,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

Skc.  7.  (a)  Section  2(p)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1261 
(p) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "which  substance"  in 
the  part  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  insert- 
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Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  "If  the  packaging  or  label- 
ing of  such  substance  Is  In  violation  of  an 
applicable  regulation  or  order  issued  pursu- 
sectlon  3  or  4  of  the  Poison  Prevention 
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ng  Act  of  1970  or  If  such  substance"; 


adding  the  following  after  and  be- 
(2): 
mlsbranded  hazardous  substance' 
a  household  substance  as  de- 
sectlon  2(2)  (D)  of  the  Poison  Pre- 
packaging Act  of  1970  If  It  is  a  sub- 
described  in  paragraph   1  of  section 
this  Act  and  Its  packaging  or  label- 
violation  of  an  applicable  regulation 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  3  or  4 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 


Section  2z(2)   of  the  Federal  InsecU- 

i^jnglclde.    and    Rodentlclde    Act    (7 

I35(z)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

'od  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (h)   of 

tlon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

>h  as  follows: 

if  its  packaging  or  labeling  Is  In  vlo- 

of  an  i^jpllcabie  regulation  or  order 

pursuant    to   section   3   or   4   of   the 

Prevention   Packaging   Act  of   1970." 

Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 

(fosmetlc     Act      (21      U.S.C.     343)      Is 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

I  as  follows: 

If  its  packaging  or  labeling  is  in  vlo- 

3f   an  applicable  regulation  or  order 

pursuant  to  section  3  or  4  of  the  Pol- 

vention  Packaging  Act  of  1970." 

Section  502  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 

(Josmetlc     Act      (21      U.S.C.     352)      Is 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

1  as  follows : 

If  it  is  a  drug  and  Us  packaging  or 

■  is  in  violation  of  an  applicable  regu- 

or  order  Issued   pursuant   to  section 

of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 

970." 

Section  503(b)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
■"  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ',  (h),  and 
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Ion  602  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 

C|osmetlc     Act      i21     U.S.C.     362)      is 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

as  follows: 

rf  Us  packaging  or  labeling  is  in  vlo- 

)f  an  applicable  regulation  or  order 

jursuant  to  section  3  or  4  of  the  Pol- 

Pre  vention  Packaging  Act  of  1970." 

B.   Whenever   a   standard   established 
Secretary  under  this  Act  applicable 
hjousehold   substiince    is   in   effect,    no 
political  subdivision   thereof  shall 
authority   either   to   establish   or 
e    In    effect,    with    respect    to    such 
substance,  any  standard  for  spe- 
-Hglng    (and   any  exemption   there- 
requirement  related  thereto)  which 
dentlcal  to  the  standard  established 
lectlon  3   (and  any  exemption  there- 
requirement  related   thereto)    of 
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This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 

enactment.  Each  regulation  establlsh- 

lal  packaging  standard  shall  specify 

such    standard    Is    to    take    effect 

late   shall    not   be  sooner  than   one 

and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one 

the  date  such  regulation  Is  final. 

he  Secretary,  for  good  cause  found, 

that  an  earlier  effective  date  Is 

DUbllc  Interest  and  publishes  in  the 

Register  his  reason  for  such  finding. 

case  such  earlier  date  shall  apply. 

standard   shall   be   effective   as   to 

substances    subject    to    this    Act 

prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 

ulation. 


SPEAKER.     Is    a    secoiKi    de- 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  brief  explanation,  if  I  may, 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill 
which  seeks  to  achieve  a  very  important 
and  worthwhile  objective. 

Every  year  more  than  100,000  children 
are  injured  seriously — and  hundreds 
even  lose  their  lives  or  are  maimed  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives — by  ingest- 
ing drugs  or  potentially  toxic  household 
products.  The  household  drug  most  fre- 
quently involved  is  aspirin  and  among 
the  household  products  causing  the  most 
serious  and  most  frequent  injuries  are 
cleaning  and  polishing  agents,  cosmetics, 
pesticides,  turpentine,  and  related  paint 
products. 

The  bill  seeks  to  avoid  or  at  least  re- 
duce these  deaths  and  injuries  by  re- 
quiring drugs  and  potentially  dangei-ous 
household  products  to  be  marketed  in 
special  safety  packaging  which  is  sig- 
nificantly difficult  for  children  under  5 
years  of  age  to  open,  but  not  diCficult  for 
normal  adults  to  use  properly, 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  bill  is  substantially  non- 
controversial — as  it  should  be  consider- 
ing the  objectives  which  the  legislation 
seeks  to  achieve.  There  is  one  issue,  how- 
ever, on  which  there  is  considerable 
controversy.  This  issue  involves  the  ques- 
tion whether  special  safety  packages 
should  become  the  rule  or  the  exception 
on  the  shelves  of  supermarkets  and  other 
stores. 

I  regret  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  under  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  special  safety  packages 
are  likely  to  become  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  This  consequence  results 
from  an  amendment  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  which  would 
permit  the  marketing  of  drugs  and  poten- 
tially hazardous  household  substances  in 
conventional  packages  if  drugs  or  prod- 
ucts are  also  marketed  in  special  safety 
packages  in  at  least  one  popular  size.  The 
conventional  packages  would  be  required 
to  carry  a  label  stating  "Th'is  product  is 
also  available  in  special  packaging  which 
is  recommended  for  use  in  households 
with  young  children." 

A  majority  of  the  committee  members 
felt  that  since  census  figures  indicate  that 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  house- 
holds in  this  country  do  not  have  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  5,  it  would  be 
sufficient  protection  for  those  households 
which  do  have  young  children  to  make 
a  single  size  package  available  with  safety 
closures. 

Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  the 
bill  without  the  Thompson  amendment, 
but,  I  feel  that  the  bill  as  reported  is 
still  preferable  to  not  having  any  bill  at 
all.  Experience  will  have  to  tell  us  wheth- 
er the  availability  of  a  single  size  special 
safety  package  will  make  a  significant 
difference  in  avoiding  or  reducing  death 
or  injuries  to  children  in  the  l-to-5  age 


group.  If  experience  shows  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  insufficient,  the  committee, 
will,  I  trust,  come  back  to  the  House  with 
new  legislation.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation  as  a  first 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  is  something  Members  will  want  to 
know  about.  One  of  the  real  problems  in 
packaging  poisons  of  any  kind,  whether 
they  are  real  serious  or  not  so  serious,  is 
that  a  child  may  open  this  package  and 
use  them.  We  have  tried  in  this  bill  to 
correct  that  situation.  That  is  in  essence 
what  this  bill  is  about. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
mentioned  to  you  the  thousands  of  these 
accidents,  and  I  think  they  are  accidents 
that  happen  each  year.  Even  though 
there  is  a  label  on  the  package  or  on  the 
bottle — like  a  crossbones  or  skull,  saying 
this  is  poisonous— keep  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  children— as  we  all  know,  acci- 
dents do  happen  where  children  do  get 
them  in  one  way  or  another. 

What  we  have  done  here  is  to  follow 
what  we  thought  HEW  recommended. 
HEW  determines  what  substances  need 
special  packaging,  with  the  help  of  a 
technical  advisory  committee,  and  this 
is  one  that  is  pretty  important.  This 
must  be  offered  in  one  popular  size  with 
special  packaging,  so  that  when  you  go 
to  the  drugstore  or  to  any  other  store 
where  you  can  buy  these  substances  in  a 
package  or  a  bottle,  there  must  be  a 
popular  size  which  you  can  buy  which 
has  a  safety  packing  and  which  cannot 
be  opened  by  a  child,  but  would  require 
an  adult  to  open  it.  Second,  other  sizes, 
because  there  may  be  many  sizes  of  these 
various  substances,  must  have  a  refer- 
ence to  the  availability  of  the  safety 
package.  In  other  words,  on  these  pack- 
ages it  must  say  "This  product  may  be 
bought  with  a  special  kind  of  packag- 
ing," so  the  parents  can  get  that  pack- 
age if  they  ask  for  it.  Suppose  you  have 
nine  or  10  of  those.  All  of  them  must  say 
there  is  one  that  you  can  buy  which  has 
a  safety  cap  or  safety  packaging,  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it. 

As  to  prescriptions,  those  will  be  spe- 
cially packaged  except  when  the  cus- 
tomer or  the  doctor  specifically  other- 
wise request.  I  think  that  is  reasonable. 

The  only  question  that  has  been  raised 
is  whether  the  packaging  of  poisons 
should  be  the  rule  or  the  exception  to 
the  rule.  This  bill  takes  the  latter  ap- 
proach. It  is  certainly  a  desired  improve- 
ment over  the  present  practice.  It  may 
be  sufficient.  No  bill  can  possibly  rule 
out  all  negligence  or  all  accidents.  But 
if  the  reduction  in  negligence  or  acci- 
dents seems  unsatisfactory,  further  re- 
quirements can  be  instituted  on  the  basis 
of  that  experience. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  E>o  I  correctly  understand 
that  under  the  bill,  if  adopted,  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  required  to  have  one 
popular-sized  container  of  the  tj-pe  de- 
scribed in  his  particular  manufacture? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  couM  be  placed  on 
the  base  package.  He  would. put  it  on  the 
popular-sized  package. 
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Mr.  KYL.  And  if  he  provides  one  such 
package  and  if  he  has  that  product  ap- 
propriately labeled,  then  his  responsi- 
bility has  been  met? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
legislation  which  provides  that  the  De- 
partment, HEW,  or  some  other  Govern- 
ment agency,  must  approve  the  so-called 
children- proofed  packaging  so  that  there 
is  not  immediately  a  suit  brought  against 
the  company  for  saying  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  child-proof  but  it  was  not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No.  Let  me  explain 
that.  The  technical  advisory  committee 
at  HEW  would  determine  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  would  approve  each 
packaging? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  responsibility  is  on  the 
manufacturer.  The  'bill  does  not  in  any 
way  provide  that  the  hometown  drug- 
store must  at  all  times  have  stocked  this 
popular-sized  model  in  a  child-proofed 
container? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  If  you  have  a  pre- 
scription, it  will  be  specially  packaged, 
unless  the  customer  or  the  doctor  says, 
"No." 

Mr.  KYL.  Have  these  prescription-type 
packages  been  approved  at  this  time  so 
that  the  industry  will  immediately  know 
what  they  have  to  do? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  that  will  stUl  be 
up  to  the  technical  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  At  what  point  does  the  local 
drugstore  become  advised? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  When  the  technical 
advisory  committee  in  HEW  advises  that 
it  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  the  law  is  in  effect,  and 
that  there  is  an  approved  model  and  it  is 
available? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  COLLIER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springer)  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORD). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  2162,  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970,  and 
compliment  members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  getting  this  legis- 
lation to  us  before  adjournment. 

Last  year  there  were  76,155  poisonings 
of  children  under  5,  and  nearly  41,000 
of  these  were  poisoned  by  medicines.  A 
child-resistant  container  for  medicines 
is  presently  used  at  all  armed  services 
and  public  health  hospitals.  In  a  test  at 
Madigan  General  Hospital  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  837,000  prescriptions  were  issued 
in  child-resistant  containers;  poisonings 
were  reduced  by  90  percent.  Of  the  poi- 
sonings of  children  that  did  occur,  two- 
thirds  were  due  to  adult  failure  to  put 
the  protective  closure  on  properly  This 
study  alone  is  dramatic  proof  that  a  pro- 
tective package  must  be  required.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  drugs  and  medicines 
are  involved  in  nearly  half  of  the  poi- 
sonings of  small  children. 

Many  cases  of  poisonings  require 
lengthy  hospitalization  and  produce  in- 
juries from  which  the  child  may  never 
recover.  The  substances  which  cause  such 
tragic  results  are  not  primarily  those 
thought  of  as  being  toxic  but  are  such 
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everyday  products  as  aspirin,  vitamin 
pills,  cough  medicines,  soap,  bleaches, 
furniture  polishes,  and  similar  products. 
When  one  considers  the  variety  of  such 
items  in  the  average  home,  he  realizes 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "out  of 
reach"  where  children  are  concerned. 

The  need  for  passim?  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  as  urgent  as  any  matter  pend- 
ing before  this  session. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  , 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2162,  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  1970. 

Each  year,  we  are  told,  there  are  more 
than  100,000  reported  cases  of  accidental 
poisonings,  bums,  and  other  injuries 
caused  by  medicines  and  chemicals,  read- 
ily available  in  our  drugstores  and  super- 
markets, that  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  curious  and  unknowing  little  children. 
There  are,  as  well,  a  good  many  cases 
that  go  unreported.  This  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  easy  accessibility  of  these  po- 
tentially lethal  substances  a  matter  of 
deep  and  general  concern. 

As  I  see  It,  the  question  here  is  not  one 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  The  point  is  simply  that 
we  have  the  technical  means  to  package 
these  hazardous  materials  in  a  way  that 
should  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
overly  inquisitive  little  hands  to  open. 
We  have  the  means  and  I  believe  we 
should  use  them. 

Of  course,  as  much  as  we  might  like  to, 
we  cannot  legislate  away  such  tragic  ac- 
cidents, but  we  can  at  least  take  the 
added  precautions  that  should  serve  to 
reduce  their  number  and  the  terrible  toll 
they  take  in  misery  and  in  young  lives. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  similar  to 
legislation  already  passed  by  the  other 
body.  It  can  and,  I  believe,  should  be 
improved  upon. 

One  significant  difference  in  the  two 
bills  is  that  the  Senate  version  is  consid- 
erably stronger  with  respect  to  nonpre- 
scription hazardous  substances  available 
on  the  open  shelf  In  that  it  would  permit 
only  one  size  to  be  sold  in  a  nonsafety 
container.  The  House  version,  on  the  con- 
trary, states  that  only  one  size  has  to  be 
marketed  in  a  safety  container.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  two  approaches  is  sub- 
stantial. 

In  Its  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  states  that  the  Senate 
version  is  not  needed  or  desirable  be- 
cause not  every  household  in  the  coun- 
try includes  small  children.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  small  children  not  in- 
frequently get  into  such  homes.  Even 
more  important.  I  believe,  is  whether 
the  House  version  would  really  result 
in  encouraging  the  purchase  of  safety 
containers  by  those  most  in  need  of 
them — particularly  if  the  safety  package 
is  In  an  inconvenient  or  less  economical 
size.  I  would  point  out  that  11  members 
of  the  House  committee  have  signed 
additional  views  on  this  section  of  the 
bill  in  which  they  state  they  prefer  the 
Senate  version. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  amendments  were  in 
order  today  on  this  bill,  I  would  support 
one  that  would  adopt  the  Senate  posi- 


tion in  this  regard.  Even  so,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  urge  that  it  be  passed.  Time  is  very 
short  in  the  life  of  the  91st  Congress. 
If  this  bill  does  not  pass  today,  and  we 
seek  to  bring  it  up  again  under  the  nor- 
mal procedures  of  the  House,  that  would 
peimit  amendments  from  the  floor,  it  is 
likely  that  no  further  action  will  be 
taken  this  year.  For  this  reason,  this  bill 
should  F>ass  and  it  is  my  hope  that  a 
compromise  bill  can  be  agreed  upon  that 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  adopting  the 
Senate  position  on  the  section  of  the  bill 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  brief  question  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  On  page  5  of  the  report, 
about  the  end  of  the  section,  before  the 
words  "Marketing  of  products  in  con- 
ventional and  special  safety  packages," 
appears  some  language  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  report  at  my  request.  The 
bill  applies  to  different  commodities,  and 
it  names  them.  I  was  troubled  because  of 
some  language  that  appeared  in  the 
Senate  hearings  from  the  departments.  I 
note  after  careful  review  of  that  lan- 
guage the  bill  does  not  apply  to  com- 
modities like,  for  example,  ,small  arms, 
ammunition,  sportsmen's  products  and 
things  of  that  kind,  and  I  simply  wanted 
to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  also  get  the  comment  of  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  would  not.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Secretary  would  have  to 
make  a  finding  before  he  could  put  any 
of  it  in.  Ammunition  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
EcKHARDT ) ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  praise  this  bill  with  faint  damns — and 
perhaps  not  too  faint  at  that.  In  its 
present  form  it  Is  perfectly  worthless.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  product  of  a  lobby 
writing  legislation  for  the  House  and 
most  arrogantly  Insisting  that  its  every 
"i"  be  dotted,  its  every  "t"  be  crossed. 

In  the  hearings  it  was  found  that 
thousands  of  incidents  occur  per  year  in 
which  small  children's  hands  are  eroded 
by  lye  used  for  unstopping  sinks;  their 
eyes  and  faces  are  scarred  by  phenol 
used  in  disinfectants;  their  digestive 
systems  are  severely  impaired  by  furni- 
ture polish ;  or  they  die  from  swallowing 
aspirin  tablets.  Cases  of  this  type  are 
occurring  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100,- 
000  per  year.  These  are  only  the  cases 
severe  enough  to  be  reported  and  there 
must  be  many  times  the  number  of  in- 
juries actually  occurring  in  our  society. 

The  other  body  passed  a  bill  which 
would  take  out  of  circulation  easily  op- 
erable containers  of  substances  hazard- 
ous to  children.  He  provided  a  single 
package  exception  to  take  care  of  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  arthritic  who  needs 
easy  access  to  his  aspirin  or  the  heart 
patient  who  needs  quick  access  to  his 
nitroglycerins. 

The  Proprietary  Association  urged  to 
the   subcommittee   that   the   exception 
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shoi4d   be   widened,    and   all   Members 
willing  to  amend  the  bill  in  such  a 
is  to  provide  that  one  or  more  con- 
would  appear  reasonable — 
be  offered  to  these  special  pur- 
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subcommittee  the  bill's  original 
ratiojiale.  to  take  unsafe  containers  out 
was  changed  to   a  new 
ratiohale:  The  philosophy  that  consum- 
s;  lould  be  permitted  to  exercise  their 
choice  concerning  safe   or  unsafe 
pack  iging.  The  bill,  as  it  came  out  of 
subcommittee,  permitted  an  election 
the  special  child-safe  container 
ordinary  container, 
of  the  Democratic  Members  con- 
sider! id  this  a  reasonable  forward  step, 
feelii^g  that  at  very  least  such  a  law 
tend  to  move  manufacturers  and 
gers  toward  uniform  safe  packages 
available  size  of  container.  I  did 
I  thought  the  Senate  language 
able.  But  all  of  the  signers  of  the 
stateiient  of  additional  views  which  ap- 
in  the  report  recognized  that  the 
origiijal  approach  of  the  bill  had  been 
and  weakened  as  the  bill  came 
subcommittee.   I  thought  it  was 
too  much  even  then.  If  100,- 
more  accidents  of  the  kind  men- 
are  to  be  drastically  reduced,  un- 
l)ackages  must  be  cut  off  at  their 
and  it  is  desirable  that  unsafe 
:es  be  kept  off  the  market — at  least 
rly  as  possible. 

Drano  or  Lysol  or  Clorox  con- 

at  grandmother's  house  can  be 

opened,  the  young  child  is  just  as 

injured  there,  or  at  the  neigh - 

or  in  the  apartment  or  tenement, 

the  garage  or  storage  house  down 

bjock.  as  he  would  be  at  home. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  Proprie- 
A  isociation  that  the  bill's  virility  was 
enfeebled   in   the   subcommittee.   It 
aim  to  emasculate  it  altogether, 
is  ^hat  wasdone  by  theThomp- 
aiiendment  in  fuU  committee.  Fle- 
publlctms  on  the  committee  voted  for 
man.  and  in  the  haste  occasion 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  ses- 
ame Democrats  who  signed  addl- 
views  supported  it  primarily  to 
that  some  bill   would  come  out 
coc^mittee.  Bu*  a  large  majority  of 
on    the   committee   do    not 
tvith  the  emasculating  language, 
substantial  number  could  be  reached 
the  report,  and  others  are  also 
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original  bill  could  be  charac- 
as  one  to  take  hazardous  contaln- 
of  circulation,  and  the  subcom- 
bill  could  be  characterized  as  a 
choice'  bill,  the  bill  as  it  came 
the  full  committee  is  accurately 
?d  as  the    'packagers'  token."  if 
s  lye  or  carbolic  acid  in  four  sizes 
he   may   make   a   "child- 
ounce-container— along  with  the 
one  which  sells  for,  say,  one- 
price — and  then  can  offer  unsafe 
in  pint,  quart,  and  half -gallon 
long  as  their  labels  refer  to  the 
ty  of  the  4-ounce  safe  container, 
probable  that  the  busy  shopper, 
7   some    15   to   20   items  on   her 
list,  will  be  so  prudent  as  to  seek 
small,    'non-economy  "  size?  Or 


is  it  not  more  hkely  that  she  will  pick 
the  pint  size,  ignoring  the  reference 
thereon  to  the  small,  child-safe  pack- 
age? Indeed,  there  may  be  difficulty  in 
finding  the  safe  package. 

All  Democrats  on  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  the  bill  should  be  moved  out 
of  committee  and  to  the  floor,  but  most 
do  not  favor  the  crippling  amendment 
Those  who  signed  the  additional  views, 
11  in  all,  stated  that  final  passage  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  would  be  a  use- 
less gesture. 

This  is  why  I  praise  the  bill  with  not 
too  faint  damns.  But  since  it  comes  up 
m  the  only  way  it  can  be  assured  of  com- 
ing up  at  this  late  time,  on  suspension 
of  the  rules,  I  cannot  seek  its  amend- 
ment. I  vote  for  it,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  hope  that  the  pernicious 
amendment  will  be  removed  In  confer- 
ence. Otherwise  the  bill  will  be  a  mock- 
ery to  the  public  and  a  monument  to  the 
hard  nosed— and  hard  hearted— willful- 
ness, and,  I  must  admit,  adroitness  of  a 
powerful  lobby  in  the  drug  industry 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Jar- 
man). 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  this  bill- 
have  been  so  since  1966  when  the  Health 
Subcommittee  first  held  hearings  on  the 
matter.  I  have  continued  to  follow  it 
closely  since. 

I  am  also  acquainted  with  the  issue 
raised  by  the  minority  report  on  this  bUl 
The  report  states  that  the  Proprietary 
Association  urged  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide for  conventional  packages  for  in- 
capacitated persons  such  as  arthritics 
and  old  persons. 

Representatives  of  the  Proprietary  As- 
sociation talked  with  me  about  their  pro- 
posal and  they  certainly  did  urge  that 
conventional  packages  be  provided  for 
those  who  could  not  open  safety  pack- 
ages. 

However,  in  their  conferences  with  me 
they  did  not  limit  their  remarks  solely  to 
the  incapacitated,  or  those  who  needed 
medicme  instanUy.  They  argued  that  the 
law  should  make  it  clear  that  conven- 
tional packages  will  be  avaHable  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  public  which  has  no 
need  or  desire  for  safety  packaging  I 
have  read  their  communications  to  the 
committee  on  this  bill  and  they  did  stress 
this  point.  As  I  always  understood  their 
pcKition,  they  suggested,  in  effect,  that 
safety  packaging  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  because  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  public  did  not  have  young  children 
in  the  age  range  where  accidental  in- 
gestion would  be  a  problem— ages  1  to  5. 

There  apparently  was  misunderstand- 
ing among  some  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers as  to  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
and  changes  made  in  the  bill  in  both  sub- 
committee and  full  committee.  That  is 
not  surprising  since  the  bill  was  taken 
up  by  the  full  committee  the  morning 
after  it  was  acted  on  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Nevertheless,  any  misunderstand- 
ing is  unfortunate  and  regrettable  But 
a  debate  on  that  is  not  fruitful. 

The  issue  here  today  is  whether  we 
should  pass  this  bill  and  let  a  confer- 
ence committee  resolve  the  differences 


or  let  the  safe  packaging  bill  die  this 
year.  I  think  we  should  pass  the  bill  and 
not  spend  time  dealing  with  problems 
that  may  have  arisen  from  honest  mis- 
understandings. 

I  have  known  the  Proprietary  Associ- 
ation for  many  years  and  I  know  of  the 
many  contributions  they  and  their  mem- 
bers have  made  to  the  furtherance  of 
safety  packaging.  Long  before  the  Con- 
gress considered  legislation  in  this  area. 
Proprietary  Association  members  were 
conducting  experiments  and  research  to 
further  the  technological  art  of  safety 
packaging  and  working  to  reduce  acci- 
dental ingestions.  Hearings  before  my 
subcommittee  in  1966,  and  those  on  this 
bill  before  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
document  many  of  the  association's  ef- 
forts and  those  of  its  members. 
Briefiy,  such  activities  include: 
Education  efforts  by  the  Council  on 
Family  Health — a  nonprofit  organization 
composed  of  many  of  the  association's 
members — to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
accidental  ingestions.  That  work  has  been 
recognized  and  praised  by  Members  of 
the  Congress — Senator  Magnuson  on  at 
least  two  occasions:  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  12,  pp.  15086-15090 
and  vol.  114,  pt.  16,  p.  20808. 

Sponsorship  of  industry  conferences 
on  safety  packaging  and  safetv  in  the 
use  of  home  medicines.  Indeed,  this  week 
the  association  is  sponsoring  another 
such  conference  in  New  York.  Among  the 
participants  will  be  Dr.  Jay  Arena,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  That  conference  is  devoted  to 
"Safety  Packaging  in  the  1970's." 

Support  of  a  number  of  publications 
and  research  studies  related  to  acci- 
dental ingestion. 

Financial  support  of  the  work  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Commit- 
tee on  Safety  Closures,  a  committee  of 
Government,  the  medical  profession  and 
industry  appointed  to  develop  standards 
for  safety  packaging.  That  committee  to- 
day, December  7,  is  formally  reporting 
the  results  of  its  work  to  the  FDA. 

The  introduction,  as  early  as  1956  of 
safety  closures  on  children's  aspirin 
bottles  and  extensive  research  and  de- 
velopment of  safety  packaging. 

The  voluntary  limitation— as  recom- 
mended by  an  HEW  panel— of  the  quan- 
tity of  medicine  In  children's  aspirin 
bottles  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  injury 
Senator  Frank  Moss,  Utah,  who  spear- 
headed this  bill  in  the  Senate,  stated  at 
the  opening  of  hearings  on  the  bill : 

The  drug  Industry,  in  particular,  has  un- 
dertaken preventive  measures  by  limiting  the 
number  of  tablets  in  children's  aspirin 
bottles  and  by  experimenting  with  preven- 
tive packaging. 

The  Proprietary  Association's  con- 
structive work  in  this  area  of  safety 
packaging  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 
they  should  not  be  condemned  or  criti- 
cized because  of  honest  differences  in 
views  as  to  how  best  to  provide  for  both 
safe  packaging  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  consumer  choice  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority. 

I  believe  we  should  enact  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  move  quickly  to  conference  with  the 
Senate— if  that  is  Indicated— to  assure 
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passage  of  this  important  and  needed 
legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  express  concern  about  S.  2162, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  special  packaging  to 
protect  children  from  serious  personal 
injury  or  illness  resulting  from  handling, 
using,  or  ingesting  household  substances. 
The  committee  report  states  that  in 
1968  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
cited  105,000  reported  ingestions  of  drugs 
and  potentially  toxic  household  prod- 
ucts. Children  under  5  years  of  age  were 
involved  in  71,563  of  these  ingestion  ac- 
cidents; 4,129  of  these  children  were  hos- 
pitalized as  a  result  of  these  accidents. 
In  1967  there  were  a  total  of  325  child 
deaths  reported.  The  figures  for  1968  are 
still  incomplete. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  figures 
underestimate  the  extent  of  the  acci- 
dents, taking  in  consideration  the  fact 
that  many  ingestions  were  probably  not 
reported  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  requirement 
in  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  committee 
that  safety  closures  of  dangerous  house- 
hold substances  only  be  made  available 
in  at  least  one  popular-size  container. 
Considering  the  multitude  of  package 
sizes  available  to  the  consumer  and  the 
fact  that  the  prospective  buyer  is  likely 
to  buy  containers  or  packages  of  dan- 
gerous household  substances  in  many  dif- 
ferent sizes,  I  doubt  that  providing  safety 
closures  for  only  one  size  will  really  en- 
courage the  distribution  of  safety  pack- 
aged products  into  a  significant  number 
of  homes  throughout  the  Nation. 

Under  the  requirements  of  this  bill  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  nonsafety  clo- 
sures will  remain  the  rule  in  our  market- 
places and  will  continue  to  be  purchased 
for  the  most  part  by  the  consumer. 

The  argument  that  because  75  percent 
of  the  households  in  the  country  do  not 
have  children  between  the  ages  1 
through  5,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
no  reason  to  require  all  sizes  of  safety 
child-resistant  packaging,  seems  ludi- 
crous when  you  consider  that  almost 
every  household  in  the  country  has  visi- 
tors of  that  age  category  at  one  time 
or  another. 

The  argument  that  the  housewife  with 
small  children  in  her  household  will 
search  through  five  or  six  sizes  of  bleach, 
furniture  polish,  or  some  other  harmful 
household  substance  on  the  shelf  to  find 
the  one  package  with  the  safety  closure 
and  will  then  purchase  that  size,  is  un- 
realistic. The  housewife,  on  more  occa- 
sions, will  make  a  decision  based  upon 
the  size  suited  for  her  purposes  and  the 
price  to  fit  her  budget. 

Although  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
intent  of  this  bill,  I  carmot  see  how  Its 
safety  closure  requirements  will  reduce 
the  availability  to  children  of  "easy  to 
open"  containers  or  packages  of  dan- 
gerous household  substances.  We  should 
strive  toward  making  the  safety  child-re- 
sistant package  the  rule  in  the  market- 
place—not the  exception.  We  should 
provide  one  size  of  packaging  without 
safety  closures  for  those  individuals, 
who  because  of  physical  handicaps,  can- 
not easily  open  safety  closures.  There 
should  be  bold-faced  warnings  written 
on  the  packaging  of  such  containers,  and 


perhaps  nonsafety  containers  should  be 
available  at  the  checkout  counter  or 
otherwise  more  closely  controlled  by  the 
seller  or  distributor.  I  hope  that  the  con- 
ference will  make  improvement  in  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S. 
2162.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  supended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FORT    POINT    CHANNEL.     BOSTON 
MASS. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  17750)  to  declare  the  tidewaters 
in  the  waterway  of  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel lying  between  the  northeasterly  side 
of  the  Summer  Street  highway  bridge 
and  the  easterly  side  of  the  Dorchester 
Avenue  highway  bridge  in  the  city  of 
Boston  nonnavlgable  tidewaters,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   17760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
city  of  Boston  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  causeway  and  a  fixed-span  bridge 
In  and  over  the  water  of  the  Port  Point 
Channel.  Boston.  Massachusetts,  lying  be- 
tween the  northeasterly  side  of  the  Summer 
Street  highway  bridge  and  the  easterly  side 
of   the   Dorchester   Avenue   highway   bridge. 

Sec.  2.  Work  shall  not  be  commenced  on 
such  bridge  and  causeway  until  the  location 
and  plans  therefor  are  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Sec.  3.  Any  project  heretofore  authorized 
by  an  Act  of  Congress,  insofar  as  such  project 
relates  to  the  above-described  portions  of 
Fort  Point  Channel,  is  hereby  abandoned. 

Sec.  4.  In  approving  the  location  and  plans 
of  any  bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  Impose  any  specific  conditions  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  structure  which  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary m  the  Interest  of  public  navigation. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  allow  the  city 
of  Boston  to  replace  an  obsolete  draw- 
bridge with  a  permanent  bridge.  There  is 
no  longer  any  commercial  use  of  the 
waterway  involved.  The  drawbridge  was 
last  opened  in  1961.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  bill  and  no  cost  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  recommend 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  bridge  situation  in 
Boston,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bridge  at   Chappaquiddick? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  the  Members  un- 
derstand we  did  go  into  this  very  thor- 
oughly and  everything  on  it  was  quite 
carefully  considered.  The  evidence  was 
quite  conclusive  that  the  bridge  present- 
ly sparming,  in  the  nature  of  a  draw- 
bridge, is  no  longer  needed,  so  that  a 
fixed  bridge  Is  In  order  at  this  time.  The 
span  has  not  been  used  as  a  drawbridge 
since  the  year  1961,  so  I  think  it  is  rather 
conclusive  It  Is  no  longer  needed  as  a 
drawbridge  and  that  a  fixed  bridge  is 
proper. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
17750,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  city  of  Boston  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  causeway  and  fixed - 
span  bridge  in  Fort  Point  Channel,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17750),  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15041)  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional boating  safety  program,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15041 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1970". 

DECLABATION     OF    POUCT    AND    PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  Improve  boating  safety  and  to  foster 
greater  development,  use,  and  enjoyment  of 
all  the  waters  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
couraging and  assisting  participation  by  the 
several  States,  the  boating  industry,  and  the 
boating  public  In  development  of  more  com- 
prehensive boating  safety  programs;  by  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  national  con- 
struction and  performance  standards  for 
boats  and  associated  equipment:  and  by  cre- 
ating more  flexible  regulatory  authority  con- 
cerning the  use  of  boats  and  equipment.  It 
Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  greater  and  continuing 
uniformity  of  boating  laws  and  regulations 
as  among  the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  a  higher  degree  of  reciprocity 
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ud  comity  among  the  several  Jurisdictions, 
nd  cioser  cooperation  and  assistance  be- 
■veen  the  Federal  Governr.-ent  and  the  sev- 
;al  States  in  developing,  administering,  and 
riforcing  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regula- 
ons  pertaining  to  boating  safety. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  and  unless  the 
intext  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  "Boat"  means  any  vessel — 

(A)  manufactured  or  used  primarily  for 
incommerclal  use;  or 

(B)  leased,  rented,  or  chartered  to  another 
ir  ihe  laiter's  noncommercial  use;  or 

(C)  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  six  or  fewer 
.issengers. 

(2)  "Vessel"  includes  every  description  of 
utercraft.   other   than   a   seaplane   on   the 

\tater,  used  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
r  leans  of  transportation  on  the  water. 

(3)  "Undoctimented  vessel"  means  a  ves- 
±1  which  does  not  have  and  is  not  -required 
1 3  have  a  valid  marine  document  as  a  vessel 
cjf  the  United  States. 

(4)  "Use"  means  operate,  navigate,  or 
epiploy. 

(5)  "Pa.ssenger  '  means  every  person  car- 
r  ed  on  board  a  vessel  other  than — 

(A)  the  owner  or  his  representative; 

(B)  the  operator; 

(C)  bona  fide  members  of  the  crew  en- 
giiged  in  the  business  of  the  vessel  who  have 
cpntrtbuted  no  consideration  for  their  car- 
age  and  who  are  paid  for  their  services;  or 

(D)  any  guest  on  board  a  vessel  which  is 
liing  used  exclusively  for  pleasure  purposes 
V  ho    has    not    contributed    any    consldera- 

on,  dlrecily  or  indirectly,  for  his  carriage. 

1 6)    "Owner"  means  a  person  who  claims 

•vful   possession   of   a   vessel   by„vlrtue   of 

ca!  title  or  equitable  interest  therein  which 

etitltles  him  to  such  possession. 

(7)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In — 

(A)  the  manufacture,  construction,  or  as- 
inbly  of  boats  or  associated  equipment;  or 
iB)    the  mantifacture  or  construction  of 
components  for  boats  and  associated  equip- 
ni?nt  to  be  sold  for  subsequent  assembly; 

(C)  the  Importation  into  the  United  States 
fir  sale  of  boats,  associated  equipment,  or 
imponents  thereof. 
i8i   "Associated  equipment"  means — 

(A)  any  system,  part,  •'ir  component  of  a 
3t  as  ortsrinally  man-afacti.tred  or  any  slm- 

1  ir  part  or  corapinent  manufactured  or 
Id  for  replacement,  repnir,  or  Improvement 
s'lch  system,  part,  or  component;  and 

(B)  any  accessory  or  equipment  for.  or 
ipurtenancs   to,  a  boat;    and 

(C)  anv  marine  safety  article,  accessory,  or 
uipment  intended  for  use  by  a  person  en 
ard  a  boat. 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
artment   La   which    the   Coast    Guard   Is 

)eratin2. 

(10)  "Stnte"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
ates.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
e  Vlr-^ln  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  District 
Cohimbia. 

ill)  An  eligible  State  means  one  that  has 
I  accepted  State  boating  safety  program. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  vessels  and 

aJsociated  equipment   used,  to  be  used,   or 

rried  in  vessels  used,  on  waters  subject  to 

e  jurisdicMon  of  the  United  States  and  on 

e  h'gh  seas  beyond  the  territorial  seas  for 

ssels  owned  In  the  United  States. 

ib)  Sections  5  through  U  and  subsections 

lJ(a)   and  12(b)   of  this  Act  are  applicable 

a:  so  to  boats  moving  or  intended  to  be  moved 

111  interstate  commerce. 

ici  This  Act,  except  those  sections  where 
tie  content  expressly  indicates  otherwise, 
djiea  not  apply  tc — 

( 1 )  foreign  vessels  temporarily  using  wa- 
ters subject  to  United  States  Jurisdiction; 
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( 2 )  military  or  public  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  except  recreational-type  public  ves- 
sels: 

(3)  a  vessel  whose  owner  Is  a  State  or  sub- 
dlvtslbn  thereof,  which  Is  used  principally 
for  governmental  purposes,  and  which  is 
clearly  identifiable  as  such; 

(4)  ships'  lifeboats. 

Boat  and  Associ.\ted  EQinPMENT  Standards 
AND   Use 

SAFETY     REGULATIONS     AND     STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  regu- 
lations— 

( 1 )  establishing  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  associated  equipment,  and 
establishing  procedures  and  tests  required 
to  measure  conformance  with  such  stand- 
ards. Each  standard  shall  be  reasonable,  shall 
meet  the  need  for  boating  safety,  and  shall 
be  stated,  insofar  as  practicable,  in  terms 
of  performance; 

(2»  requiring  the  Installation,  carrying,  or 
using  of  associated  equipment  on  boats  and 
classes  of  boats  subject  to  this  Act;  and 
prohibiting  the  installation,  carrying,  or 
using  of  associated  equipment  which  does 
not  conform  with  safety  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  section.  Equipment  con- 
templated by  this  clause  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  fuel  S5rstems,  ventilation  systems, 
electrical  systems,  navigational  lights!  sound 
producing  devices,  fire  fighting  equipment, 
llfesaving  devices,  signaling  devices,  ground 
tackle,  life  and  grab  rails,  and  navigational 
equipment. 

( b )  A  regulation  or  standard  Issued  under 
this  section — 

(1)  shall  specify  an  effective  dftte  which 
is  not  earlier  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  issuance,  except  that 
this  period  shall  be  Increased  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  not  more  than  eight- 
een months  In  any  case  Involving  major 
product  design,  retooling,  or  major  changes 
in  the  manufacturing  process,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  exists  a  boating 
safety  hazard  so  critical  as  to  require  an 
earlier  effective  date;  what  constitutes  major 
product  redesign,  retooling,  or  major  changes 
shall   be   determined   by   the  Secretary; 

(2)  may  not  compel  substantial  alteration 
of  a  boat  or  Item  of  associated  equipment 
which  is  in  existence,  or  the  construction 
or  manufacture  of  which  is  commenced,  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  regulation;  but 
within  that  limitation  may  require  compli- 
ance or  performance  that  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  in  relation  to  the  degree 
of  hazard  that  the  compliance  will  correct; 
and 

(3)  shall  be  consistent  with  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  sanitation  equipment. 

PRESCRIBING    REGULATIONS    AND    STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  In  establishing  a  need  for  formu- 
lating and  prescribing  regulations  and  stand- 
ards under  ."^ectlon  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  among  other  things — 

(1)  consider  the  need  for  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  regulations  or  .«-,tandards  will 
contribute   to   boating   safetv; 

(2)  consider  relevant  avaUable  boat  safety 
standards,  statistics  and  data.  Including 
pub'ic  and  private  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  proposed  regu- 
lation or  standard  Is  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate for  the  particular  type  of  boat  or 
a?=rclated  equipment  for  which  It  Is  pre- 
scribed; 

(4i  consult  with  the  Boating  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  established  In  compliance 
with  this  Act  regarding  all  of  the  foregoing 
considerations. 

DISPLAY  OF  LABELS  EVIDENCING  COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  require  or  per- 
mit the  display  of  seals,  labels,  plates.  Insig- 
nia, or  other  devices  lor  the  purpose  of  cer- 
tifying or  evidencing  compliance  with  Fed- 


eral   safety   regulations    and   standards   for 
boats  and  associated  equipment. 

DELEGATION  OF  INSPECTION  FiTNCTlON 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  reg- 
ulations, supervision,  and  review  as  he  may 
prescribe,  delegate  to  any  person,  or  private 
or  public  agency,  or  to  any  employee  under 
the  supervision  of  such  person  or  agency,  any 
work,  business,  or  function  respecting  the 
examination,  inspection,  and  testing  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responElblllties  under 
sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  considers 
that  boating  safety  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected, issue  exemptions  from  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  and  standards  es- 
tablished thereunder,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  considers  appropriate. 

FEDERAL    PREEMPTION 

Sec.  10.  Unless  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  9  of  this  Act,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  establish, 
continue  in  effect,  or  enforce  any  provision 
of  la'*  or  regulation  which  establishes  any 
boat  or  associated  equipment  performance 
or  other  safety  standard,  or  which  Imposes 
any  requirement  for  associated  equipment, 
except,  unless  disapproved  by  the  Secretary, 
the  carrying  or  using  of  marine  safety  ar- 
ticles to  meet  uniquely  hazardous  conditions 
or  circumstances  within  the  State,  which 
Is  not  identical  to  a  Federal  regulation  is- 
sued under  section  5  of  this  Act. 

ADMISSION    OF     NONCONFORMING    FOREIGN- 
MADE  BOATS 

Sec.  11,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  au- 
thorize the  importation  of  a  nonconform- 
ing boat  or  associated  equipment  upon  terms 
and  conditions,  including  the  furnishing  of 
bond,  which  will  assure  that  the  boat  or 
associated  equipment  will  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  applicable  Federal  safe- 
ty regulations  and  standards  before  it  is 
used  on  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  No  person  may  manufacture, 
construct,  assemble,  Introduce,  or  deliver  for 
Introduction  in  Interstate  commerce,  or  Im- 
port Into  the  United  States,  or  If  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  or  distributing  boats 
or  associated  equipment,  may  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  any  boat.  ass(x:lated  equipment,  or  com- 
ponent thereof  to  be  sold  for  subsequent  as- 
sembly, unless — 

( 1 )  It  conforms  with  regulations  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  under  this  Act,  or 

(2)  It  Is  Intended  solely  for  bxport,  and  so 
labeled,  tagged,  or  marked  on  the  boat  or 
equipment  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer,  If  any,  which  is  exported. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  held  liable  for  a 
violation  of  this  section  if  he  establishes 
that  he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  that  a  boat  or  associated 
equipment  does  not  conform  with  applicable 
Federal  beat  safety  standards,  cr  who  holds 
a  certificate  Issued  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  boat  or  associated  equipment  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  boat  or  associated  equipment 
conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal  boat  safe- 
ty standards,  unless  such  person  knows  or 
reasonably  should  have  known  that  such 
boat  or  associated  eqxilpment  does  not  so 
conform. 

(c)  No  person  may  affix,  attach,  or  display 
a  seal,  label,  plate,  in.vlgnla,  or  other  device 
indicating  or  suggesting  compliance  with 
Federal  safety  standards  on,  in,  or  with  a 
boat  or  Item  of  associated  equipment,  which 
is  false  or  misleading. 

(d>  No  person  may  use  a  vessel  In  violation 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

(e)  No  person  may  use  a  vessel,  including 
one  otherwise  exempted  by  subsection  4(c) 
of  this  Act,  in  ^  negligent  manner  so  as  to 
endanger  the  life,  Umb,  or  property  of    any 
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person.  Violations  of  this  subsection  Involv- 
ing use  which  is  grossly  negligent,  subject 
the  violator,  in  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ties prescribed  In  this  Act,  to  the  criminal 
penalties  prescribed  In  section  34. 

(f)  No  vessel  equipped  with  propulsion 
machinery  of  any  type  and  not  subject  to  the 
manning  requirements  of  the  vessel  inspec- 
tion laws  administered  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
may  while  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  be 
used  except  in  the  charge  of  a  person  licensed 
for  such  service  under  regulations,  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  pertain  to  qualifica- 
tions. Issuance,  revocation  or  suspension, 
and  related  matters. 

(g)  Subsection  12(f)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  vessel  being  used  for  bona  fide 
dealer  demonstrations  furnished  without  fee 
to  business  Invitees.  However,  if  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  evidence  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, pursuant  to  section  6  hereof,  that 
requiring  vessels  so  used  to  be  under  tlie 
control  of  licensed  persons  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  need  for  boating  safety,  then  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate  regulations  re- 
quiring the  licensing  of  persons  controlling 
su:;h  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  12(f)  of  this  Act  for  per- 
sons in  control  of  vessels  carrying  passen- 
gers for  hire. 

Sec.  13.  If  a  Coast  Guard  boarding  officer 
observes  a  boat  being  used  without  sufficient 
llfesaving  or  fireflghllng  devices  or  In  an 
overloaded  or  other  unsafe  condition  as  de- 
fined in  regulatir.ns  of  the  Secretary,  and  !n 
his  Judgment  sucii  use  creates  an  especially 
hazardous  condition,  he  may  direct  the  op- 
erator to  take  whatever  immediate  and  rea- 
sonable steps  would  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  those  aboard  the  vessel,  including 
directing  the  operator  to  return  to  mooring 
and  to  remain  there  until  the  situation 
creating  the  hazard  is  corrected  or  ended. 

INSPECTION,  INVESTia.^TION,  HEPOHTING 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  establifh  and 
maintain  records,  make  reports,  and  provide 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
the  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  in 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder.  A  manufacturer  shall, 
upon  request  of  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
authorized  by  the  Secretary,  permit  the  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  agent  to  inspect  at  rea- 
sonable times  factories  or  other  facilities, 
books,  papers,  records,  and  documents  rele- 
vant to  determining  whether  the  manufac- 
turer has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder. 

(b)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  con- 
taining or  relating  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  authorized 
to  be  exempted  from  public  disclosure  by 
subsection  552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
the  purpose  of  that  section  of  title  18,  except 
that  such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees,  or  agents  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relerant 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

NOTIFICATION    OF   BOAT    DEFECTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Every  boat  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  notification  of  a  defect  in  any  boat 
produced  by  the  manfacturer.  which  he  de- 
termines In  good  faith  relates  to  safe  use  of 
the  boat,  to  the  dealer  to  whom  the  boat  was 
delivered  and  to  the  purchaser  (when  known 
to  the  manufacturer)  of  the  boat,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  manufacturer  has 
discovered  the  defect, 
(b)  Notification  shall  be  accomplished — 
( 1 )  by  certified  mail  to  the  first  purchaser 
(not  Including  any  dealer  of  the  manufac- 
turer) of  the  boat  containing  the  defect,  and 
to  any  subsequent  purchaser  to  whom  has 


been  transferred  any  warranty  on  the  boat; 
and 

(2)  by  certified  mail  or  other  more  expedi- 
tious means  to  the  dealer  to  whom  the  boat 
was  delivered. 

(c)  Notification  shall  contain  a  clear  de- 
scription of  the  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the 
risk  to  boating  safety  reasonably  resulting 
from  the  defect,  and  a  statement  of  measures 
to  be  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  shall  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  true  or  representative  copy 
of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and  other  commu- 
nications to  purchasers  cr  dealers  required 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  publish 
so  much  of  the  uiformation  contaiiied  In  the 
communlcntion  aa  he  deems  will  contribute 
to  boating  safety. 

RENDEIlINii   OF  ASSISTANCE  IN   CASUALTIES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  operator  of  a  vessel.  In- 
cluding one  otherwise  cxempt^'d  by  subsec- 
tion 4(ci  of  this  Act,  Involved  in  a  collision, 
accident,  or  other  casualty,  to  the  extent  he 
can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his  own 
vessel,  or  persons  aboard,  shall  render  all 
pracf.cal  and  nece.ssary  asslstanre  to  persons 
affected  by  the  collision,  accident,  or  casualty 
to  save  them  from  danger  caused  by  the  col- 
lision, accident,  cr  casualty.  He  shall  also  give 
his  name,  address,  and  the  identification  of 
his  vessel  to  any  person  injured  and  to  the 
owner  of  any  property  damaged.  The  duties 
Imposed  by  this  subsection  arc-  in  addition 
to  any  duties  otherwise  Imposed  by  law. 

(b)  Any  person  who  compiles  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  who  graiultouEly 
and  in  good  faith  renders  assistance  at  the 
scene  of  a  vescel  collision,  accident,  or  other 
casu.ilty  without  objection  of  any  person  as- 
sisted, shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any  civil 
damages  as  a  result  of  the  rendering  of  as- 
sistance or  for  any  act  or  omission  In  provid- 
ing or  arranging  salvage,  towage,  medical 
treatment,  or  other  assistance  w^here  the  as- 
sisting person  acts  as  an  ordinary,  reasonably 
prudent  man  would  have  acted  under  the 
same  or  similar  circumstances. 

Numbering  of  Certain  Vessels 
vessels  requiring  numbering 
Sec.  17.  An  undocumented  vessel  equipped 
with  propulsion  machinery  of  any  type  shall 
have  a  number  Issued  by  the  proper  Is.'iulng 
authority  In  the  State  In  which  the  vessel  Is 
principally  used. 

STANDARD    NUMBERING 

Sec  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  regulation  a  standard  numbering  system 
for  vessels.  Upon  application  by  a  State  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  numbering 
system  which  is  In  accord  with  the  standard 
numbering  system  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  numbering  and  casualty  re- 
porting. A  State  with  an  approved  svstem  is 
the  issuing  authority  under  the  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  the  issuing  authority  In  States 
where  a  State  numbering  system  has  not  been 
approved. 

(b)  If  a  State  has  a  numbering  system 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1754).  as 
amended,  prior  to  enactment  hereof,  the 
system  need  not  be  Immediately  revised  to 
conform  with  this  Act  and  may  continue  in 
effect  without  change  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  When  a  vessel  Is  actually  numbered 
In  the  State  of  principal  use.  It  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  In  compliance  with  the  number- 
ing system  requirements  of  any  State  in 
which  It  is  temporarily  used. 

(d)  When  a  vessel  Is  removed  to  a  new 
State  of  principal  use,  the  issuing  author- 
ity of  that  State  shall  recognize  the  validity 
of  a  number  awarded  by  any  other  issuing 
authority  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixty  days 
before  requiring  numbering  in  the  new 
SUte. 

(e)  If  a  State  has  a  numbering  system 
approved  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 


that  State  must  accept  and  recognize  any 
certificate  of  number  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, as  the  previous  issuing  authority  in 
that  State,  for  one  year  from  the  date  that 
State's  system  is  approved,  or  until  its  ex- 
piration date,  at  the  option  of  the  State. 

(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  Is  not  administering  its  approved 
numbering  system  In  accordance  with  the 
standard  numbering  system,  or  has  altered 
its  system  without  his  approval,  he  may 
withdraw  his  approval  after  giving  notice  to 
the  State,  in  writing,  setting  forth  spe- 
cifically wherein  the  State  has  failed  to  meet 
the  standards  required,  and  the  State  has 
not  corrected  such  failures  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  being  notified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  19.  (a)  The  Secretary,  when  he  Is  the 
Issuing  authority,  may  exempt  a  vessel  or 
class  of  vessels  from  the  numbering  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  under  such  conditions  as 
he  mav  prescribe. 

(b)  When  a  State  is  the  issuing  authority, 
it  may  exempt  from  the  numljerlng  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  any  vessel  or  class  of  ves- 
sels that  has  been  exempted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CERTITICATE  OF  NtTMBER 

Sec  20.  (a)  A  certificate  of  number  granted 
under  this  Act  shall  be  pocket  size,  shall  be 
at  all  times  available  for  In.^pectlon  on  the 
vessel  for  which  issued  when  the  vessel  Is  In 
use,  and  may  not  be  valid  for  more  than 
three  years.  The  certificate  of  number  for 
vessels  less  than  twenty-six  feet  In  length 
and  leased  or  rented  to  another  for  the  lat- 
ter's  non-commercial  use  of  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  may  be  retained  en  shore  by  the 
vessel's  owner  or  his  representative  at  the 
place  irom  which  the  vessel  departs  or  re- 
turns to  the  possession  of  the  owner  or  his 
representative.  A  vessel  which  does  not  have 
the  certificate  of  number  on  board  shall  be 
Identified  while  in  use.  ioid  comply  with  such 
other  requirements,  as  the  Issuing  authority 
prescribe.s. 

(b)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  numbered  un- 
der this  Act  shall  furnish  to  the  issuing  au- 
thority notice  of  the  trai\sfer  of  all  or  part  of 
his  interest  In  the  vessel,  or  of  the  destruc- 
tion or  abandonment  of  the  vessel,  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereof,  and  shall  furnish 
notice  of  any  change  of  address  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  of  the  change.  In  accordance 
with  prescribed  regulations. 

DISPLAY  OF  NUMBER 

Sec.  21.  A  number  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  painted  on.  or  attached  to.  each  side 
of  the  forward  half  of  the  vessel  for  which 
it  was  Issued,  and  shall  be  of  the  size,  color, 
and  type  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  other  number  may  be  carried  on  the 
forward  half  of  the  vessel. 

SAFETY    CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  22.  When  a  State  Is  the  Issuing  au- 
thority It  may  require  that  the  operator  of 
a  numbered  vessel  hold  a  valid  safety  certif- 
icate Issued  under  terms  and  conditions  set 
by  the  issuing  authority. 

RECtTLATIONS 

Sec.  23.  The  issuing  authority  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  and  establish  fees  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  sections  17  through  24  and 
section  37  of  this  Act.  A  State  Issuing  au- 
thority may  impose  only  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  vessel  numbering  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  standard  number- 
ing system. 

FtTRNISHINC  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  24.  Manufacturers  may  request  from 
an  issuing  authority  vessel  numbering  and 
registration  information  which  is  retrievable 
from  vessel  numbering  system  records  of  the 
issuing  authority.  When  the  Issuing  author- 
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IS  satisfled  that  the  request  is  reasonable 
related  to  a  boating  safety  purpose,  the 
nXbrmatlon  shall  be  furnished  upon  pay- 
me  ut  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  cost  of  re- 
tri  ival  and  furnishing  of  the  Information  re- 
oufsted. 

State  Boating  Saitty  Programs 
establishmer^  and  acceptance 
EC.  25.  In  order  to  encourage  greater  State 
pa^lcipation  and  consistency  in  boating 
efforts,  and  particularly  greater  safety 
pa^ol  and  enforcement  activities,  the  Secre- 
may  accept  State  boating  safety  pro- 
grafens  directed  at  implementing  and  supple- 
me  ating  this  Act.  Acceptance  Is  necessary  for 
a  ;  tate  to  receive  full  rather  than  partial 
Pe<  eral  financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 
Til  •  Secretary  may  also  make  Federal  funds 
ava  liable  to  an  extent  permitted  by  sub- 
sec  ion  27(d)  of  this  Act  to  national  non- 
prc  at  public  service  organizations  for  na- 
tlo  lal  boating  safety  programs  and  activltiieG 
wh  ch  he  considers  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
ter^t. 

BOATING     SAFETY     PROGRAM     CONTENT 

^c.  26,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  a 
Siflte  boating  safety  program  which — 

(1)  incorporates  a  State  vessel  numbering 
sys  em  previously  approved  under  this  Act 
or  ncludes  such  a  numbering  system  as  part 
of  '  he  proposed  boating  safety  program; 

( 2)  includes  generally  the  other  substan- 
tivi  content  of  the  Model  State  Boat  Act 
as  ipproved  by  the  National  Asf.ocintlon  of 
State  Boating  Law  Administrators  In  con- 
Jurction  with  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
me  Its,  or  is  in  substantial  conformity  there- 
wit  ti,  or  conforms  sufficiently  to  insure  unl- 
fornity  and  promote  comity  among  the 
sev  >ral  Jursidictions; 

(  5 )  provide  for  patrol  and  other  activity 
to  issure  enforcement  of  the  State  boating 
saf  ty  laws  and  regulations; 

I)   provides  for  boating  safety  education 
pro-ams; 

( 5 )     designates    the    State    authority    or 
:y   which   will   administer    the   boating 
ty    program   and    the   allocated   Federal 
fur  is;  and 


(  3)  provides  that  the  designated  State  au- 
thority or  agnecy  will  submit  reports  In  the 
fori  n  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(  3)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(a I  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  liberally  con- 
tnied  to  permit  acceptance  where  the  gen- 
era: Intent  and  purpose  of  such  requirements 
ase  met  and  nothing  contained  therein  is  in 
anj  way  Intended  to  discourage  a  State  pro- 
•  gra  n  which  is  more  extensive  or  comprehen- 
sive than  suggested  herein,  particularly  with 
the  regard  to  safety  patrol  and  enforcement 
acti  vity  commensurate  with  the  amount  and 
of  boating  activity  within  the  State  and 
regard  to  public  boat  safety  education, 
experimental  programs  which  could  en- 
haii|ce  boating  safety. 

Al.IX)CATION    OF    rSDEBAL    FUNDS 

sic.  27.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  several  elig- 
ible States  as  soon  as  practicable  after  July  1 
of  « ach  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
app  -oprlated. 


II    In  order  to  encourtige  and  assist  the 
es  in  the  development  of  boatine  safety 
during  the  first  three  fiscal  years 
which    funds   are    available   under   this 
the  funds  shall  be  allocated  among  ap- 
1  ng  States  having  a  boa'.lng  safety  pro- 
of  which   indicate   to   the   Secretary 
Intention   to  establish   boating  safety 
in  accordance  with  section  26  of 
Act.  One-half  of  the  funds  shall  be  al- 
equally  among  the  applying  States, 
other  half  shall   be   aUocated  to  each 
ring  eligible  State  In  the  same  ratio  as 
number  of  vessels  propelled  by  machinery 
in  that  State  bears  to  the  num- 
of  such  vessels  numbered  In  all  applying 
eligible  States. 
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(c)  In  fiscal  years  after  the  third  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  available  under 
this  Act  the  moneys  appropriated  shall  be 
allocated  among  applying  States.  Of  the 
total  available  funds  one-third  shall  be  allo- 
cated each  year  equally  among  applying 
States.  One-third  shall  be  allocated  so  that 
the  amount  each  year  to  each  apply- 
ing eligible  State  will  be  In  the  same  ratio  as 
the  number  of  vessels  numbered  in  that 
State,  under  a  numbering  system  approved 
under  this  Act,  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
vessels  numbered  in  all  applying  eligible 
States.  The  ramaining  one-third  shall  be  al- 
located so  that  the  amount  each  year  to 
each  applying  eligible  Slate  shall  be  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  State  funds  expended  or 
obligated  for  the  State  boating  safety  pro- 
gram during  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  a 
State  bears  to  the  total  State  funds  expended 
or  obligated  for  that  fiscal  year  by  all  the 
applying  eligible  States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allocate  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  funds  appropriated  in 
any  hsoal  year  for  national  boating  safety 
activities  of  one  cr  more  national  nonprofit- 
public  service  organizations. 

ALLOCATION  LIMITATIONS;    UNOBLIGATED  OR 
UNALLOCATED  FUNDS 

Sec  28.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  allocation 
ratios  prescribed  In  section  27  of  this  Act. 
the  Federal  share  of  the  total  annual  cost 
of  a  State's  boating  safety  program  may 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
66%  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1973,  50  per 
centum  in  fiscal  year  1974.  40  per  centum  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  33 !i  per  centum  in  fis- 
cal year  1976.  No  State  may  receive  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated or  available  for  allocation  In  any 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Amounts  allocated  to  an  eligible  State 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  that  State 
for  a  period  of  three  years  following  the  date 
of  allocation.  Funds  unobligated  by  the 
State  at  the  expiration  of  the  three-year 
period  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  available  with  other  funds  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  during  that 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Funds  available  to  the  Secretary  which 
have  not  been  allocated  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  carried  forward  as  part  of  the 
total  allocation  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

DETEBMINATION  OF  STATE  FUNDS  EXPANDED 

Sec  39.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  computation  by 
a  State  of  funds  expended  or  obligated  for 
the  boating  safety  program  shall  Include  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  operating 
costs  of  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies; 
personnel  salaries  and  reimbursable  ex- 
penses; the  costs  of  training  personnel;  pub- 
lic boat  safety  education;  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  program;  and  other  expenses 
which  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  any  Issues 
which  arise  in  connection  with  such  com- 
putation. 

APPBOPRIATIONS    ATJTHORIZATIONS    FOR    STATE 
BOATING     SAFETT    P1tO«RAMS 

Sec.  30.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  State  boating  safety 
programs  there  U  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  $7,500,000  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  appropria- 
tions to  remain  available  until  exi>ended. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  31.  (a)  Amounts  allocated  under 
section  27  of  this  Act  shall  be  computed  and 
paid  to  the  States  as  follows: 

( 1 )  DtiTlng  the  first  three  fiscal  years  that 
funds  are  available  the  Secretary  shall 
schedule  the  initial  payment  to  each  State 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  £ifter  appllca- 
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tlon  and  compliance  with  subsection  27(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  fiscal  years  after  the  third  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  available,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of  computa- 
tions made  pursuant  to  section  29  of  this 
Act  and  submitted  by  the  States,  the  per- 
centage of  the  funds  available  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  which  each  eligible  State  shall 
be  entitled.  Notice  of  the  percentsige  and  of 
the  dollar  amount,  If  it  can  then  be  deter- 
mined, for  each  State  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  amount  made 
available  to  a  State  for  a  prior  year  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  made  available  to  that  State  for  the 
prior  year,  because  of  later  or  more  accurate 
State  expenditure  Information,  the  amount 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  the  appropriate  amount. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  schedule  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  consistent  with  the  program 
purposes  and  applicable  Treasury  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing  be- 
tween the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
bursement thereof  by  a  State. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  to  the  designated  State  authority 
or  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  boating  safety  program  submitted 
by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  com- 
piles with  this  Act  or  standards  established 
by  regulations  thereunder;  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  boating 
safety  program,  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  regulations; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  authority 
or  agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  until  the  program  con- 
forms to  the  established  standards  or  the 
failure  Is  corrected. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and 
other  fiscal  procedures  as  are  necessary  and 
reasonable  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Mcess  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination,  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  Federal  funds  received  by  the  States  under 
this  Act. 

CONSULTATION    AND    COOPERATION 

Sec.  32.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  con- 
sult with  State  and  local  governments,  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations  and  com- 
mittees, private  Industry,  and  other  persons 
having  an  Interest  in  boating  and  boating 
safety. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  advise,  assist,  and 
cooperate  with  the  States  and  other  inter- 
ested public  and  private  agencies,  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  execution  of 
boating  safety  programs.  Acting  under  the 
authority  of  section  141  of  title  14,  UrUted 
States  Code,  and  consonant  with  the  policy 
defined  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  insure  the  fullest  cooperation  between 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  in  promot- 
ing boating  safety  by  entering  into  agree- 
ments and  other  arrangements  with  the 
States  whenever  possible.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  23,  title  14,  he  may  make 
available,  upon  request  from  a  State,  the 
services  of  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  to  assist  the  State  in  the  promotion 
of  boating  safety  on  State  waters. 

BOATING    SAFETY    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  33.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council, 
which  shall  not  exceed  twenty-one  members 
whom  the  Secretary  considers  to  have  a  par- 
ticular expertise,  knowledge,  and  experience 
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m  boating  safety.  Insofar  as  practical,  to  as- 
sure balanced  representation,  members  shall 
be  drawn  equally  from  ( 1 )  State  officials  re- 
sponsible for  State  boating  safety  programs, 
(2)  boat  and  associated  equipment  manu- 
facturers, and  (3)  boating  organizations  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  Additional 
persons  from  those  sources  may  be  appointed 
to  panels  to  the  Council  which  will  assist  the 
Council  ill  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  consultation  re- 
quired by  section  6  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
any  other  major  boat  safety  matters  related 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  or 
panels  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  provided  for  Federal  classified 
employes  of  grade  GS-18  when  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  the  Council.  Members,  while 
away  from  their  home  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  not  render 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  employees 
or  officials  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purposes. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Sec  34.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
subsection  12(d)  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

CIVIL    PENALTIES 

Sec  35.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alty prescribed  by  law  any  person  who  vio- 
lates subsection  12(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S2.000  for  each  violation,  except  that  the 
maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law  any  person  who  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  vio- 
lation. If  the  violation  involves  the  use  of  a 
vessel  the  vessel,  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section 4(c)  of  this  Act.  shall  be  liable  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  district 
court  of  any  district  in  which  the  vessel  may 
be  found. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  cl\-ll  penalty  Incurred  under  this  Act 
and,  in  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  penalty  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Subject  to  approval 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  may 
engage  in  any  proceeding  in  court  for  that 
purpose,  including  a  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  penalty  to  be  assessed 
hereunder,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
any  compromise,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty  In 
light  of  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  per- 
son charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  person  charged 
has  compiled  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  title  or  has  otherwise  at- 
tempted to  remedy  the  consequences  of  the 
said  violation. 

(d)  When  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $200  has  been  assessed  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  for  col- 
lection of  the  penalty  directly  to  the  Federal 
magistrate  of  the  Jurisdiction  wherein  the 
person  liable  may  be  found  for  collection 
procedures  under  supervision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  and  pursuant  to  order  Issued  by 
the  court  delegating  such  authority  under 
section  636(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

INJUNCTIVE  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  36.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and 


(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act,  or  to  re- 
strain the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the  Intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  Introduction,  in  In- 
terstate commerce,  or  the  importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  any  boat  or  associated 
equipment  which  Is  determined  not  to  con- 
form to  Federal  boat  safety  standards,  upon 
petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any 
person  against  whom  an  action  for  injunc- 
tive relief  is  contemplated  and  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  views,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  knowing  and  willful 
violation,  shall  afford  him  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  achieve  compliance.  The  failure 
to  give  notice  and  afford  such  opportunity 
does  not  preclude  the  granting  of  appro- 
priate relief. 

CASUALTY  REPORTING  SYSTEMS 

Sec  37.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
a  uniform  vessel  casualty  reporting  system 
for  vessels  subject  to  this  Act,  including 
those  otherwise  exempted  by  terms  (1),  (3), 
and   (4)   of  subsection  4(C). 

(b)  A  State  vessel  numbering  system  and 
boating  safety  program  approved  under  this 
Act  shall  provide  for  the  reporting  of  cas- 
ualties and  accidents  Involving  vessels.  A 
Stale  shall  compile  and  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary reports.  Information,  and  statistics 
and  accidents  reported  to  it. 

(c)  A  vessel  casualty  reporting  system 
shall  provide  for  the  reporting  of  all  marine 
casualties  Involving  vessels  indicated  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  resulting  in 
the  death  of  any  person.  Marine  casualties 
which  do  not  result  in  lose  of  life  shall  be 
classified  according  to  the  gravity  thereof, 
giving  consideration  to  the  extent  of  the 
Injuries  to  persons,  the  extent  of  property 
damage,  the  dangers  which  casualties  create, 
and  the  size,  occupation  or  use.  and  the 
means  of  propulsion  of  the  boat  Involved. 
Regulations  shall  prescribe  the  casualties 
to  be  reported  and  the  manner  of  reporting. 

(d)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  boat  or 
vessel  Indicated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  involved  in  casualty  or  accident 
shall  report  the  casualty  or  accident  to  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section  unless  he  is 
required  to  report  to  a  State  under  a  State 
system  approved  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  collect,  analyze, 
and  publish  reports,  information,  or  statis- 
tics together  with  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions he  considers  appropriate.  If  a  State 
accident  reporting  system  provides  that  in- 
formation derived  from  accident  reports, 
other  than  statistical,  shall  be  unavailable 
for  public  disclosure,  or  otherwise  prohibits 
use  by  the  State  or  any  person  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  against  an  individual,  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  Information  or 
material  furnished  by  a  State  only  in  like 
manner. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  38.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  39.  (a).  The  following  are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  7,  as  amended,  and  sections 
13  and  14  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940,  Pub- 
lic Law  76-484,  April  25,  1940  (54  Stat.  165); 

(2)  The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  Pub- 
lic Law  85-911,  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat. 
1754),  except  subsections  6(b)  and  6(c) 
thereof; 

(3)  The  Act  of  March  28,  1960.  Public  Law 
86-396  (74  Stat.  10) ;  and 

(4)  The  Act  of  August  30.  1B61,  Public 
Law  87-171  (75  Stat.  408) . 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  September  2, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1754).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"(C)  Such  Act  of  April  25.  1940  (46  U.S.C. 
526-626t).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'•  'Sec.  22.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  every 
motorboat  or  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every 
motorboat  or  vessel  owned  in  a  State  and 
using  the  high  seas,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  other  than  sections  12.  18, 
and  19  do  not  apply  to  boats  as  defined  in 
and  subject  to  the  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

"•(b)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

'■  "The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.'  " 

(c)  Any  vessel,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
subject  to  the  Small  Passenger  Carrying 
Vessel  Act.  May  10.  1956  (70  Stat.  151).  or 
to  any  other  vessel  Inspection  statute  of  the 
United  States,  is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that  would 
be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or  to  prohibit 
under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
any  conduct  that  would  be  lawful  under 
such  laws. 

(e)  Regulations  previously  Issued  under 
statutory  provisions  repealed,  modified,  or 
amended  by  this  Act  continue  In  effect  as 
though  promulgated  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  until  expressly  abrogated,  modified 
or  amended  by  the  Secretary  under  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  of  this  Act. 

(f )  A  criminal  or  civil  penalty  proceeding 
under  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended,  or  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  for  a  violation  which  occurred 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  be 
initiated  and  continue  to  conclusion  as 
though  the  former  Acts  had  not  been 
amended  or  repealed  hereby. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today,  H.R.  15041,  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1970.  which  is  a  rec- 
reational boat  safety  bill  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  national  boating  safety 
program.  The  record  of  the  hearings  in- 
dicates that  this  legislation  is  necessary 
and  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
need  for  it.  Last  year  there  were  1,350 
fatalities  in  small -boat  accidents  and  the 
Coast  Guard  was  calledjupon  approxi- 
mately 31,000  times  in  19§y  to  help  small- 
boat  operators. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  provide  for 
Federal  licensing  or  certification  of 
small-boat  operators,  which  is  a  contro- 
versial proposal,  it  does  provide  in  section 
22  that  the  States  may  require  the  opera- 
tor of  a  numbered  vessel  to  hold  a  valid 
safety  certificate.  The  bill  does  not  apply 
to  foreign  vessels,  military  vessels,  vessels 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  used 
principally  for  governmental  purposes  or 
ships'  lifeboats.  The  bill  does  apply  to 
any  noncommercial  vessels  leased,  rented, 
or  chartered  for  noncommercial  use  or 
engaged  in  the  carrying  of  six  or  fewer 
passengers. 

The  thrust  of  the  various  sections  of 
H.R.  15041  is  to  promote  and  encourage 
safety  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  rec- 
reational boats.  One  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  is  to  provide  the  recrea- 
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boater  with  a  boat  constructed  to 
safe  boating  through  the  means 
construction  and  performance  regula- 
and  standards.  In  this  connection, 
11  provides  for  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulatic  ns,  first,  establishing  safety  stand- 
or  boats  and  allied  equipment,  and 
governing   the  installation  and 
associated  equipment, 
liasic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  en- 
the    States    to    participate    in 
boatijig   safety   through   the   establish- 
of   boating  safety   programs  and 
the  States  already  having 
boati^ig  safety  programs  to  enlarge  and 
their    participation    in    these 
.  The  bill  is  designed  to  foster 
participation  by  setting  up  a  sys- 
)f  Federal  funding  to  the  States. 
15041  provides  that  $7 '2  million  be 
authc  rized  and  appropriated  every  year 
begin  ling  in  fiscal  year   1972  with  the 
1  nillion  being  allocated  to  the  States 
of  the  next  4  succeeding  fiscal 
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aUocating    this   $7V2    mUlion   per 

for  a  5-year  period,  the  bill  sets 

initial  level  of  Federal  funding 

a  Federal  contribution  of  75  per- 

the   first  fiscal  year   which   then 

down  at  the  5th  year  to  a  Fed- 

:ontribution   of   3313    percent.   No 

may  receive  more  than  5  percent 

Federal  funding  available  for  al- 

in  any  fiscal  year.  The  purpose 

.    phaseout    device    is    to    provide 

Federal  funding  in  the  beginning 

ase  down  the  Federal  contribu- 

the  States  become  more  involved 

^aUy  and  operationally  so  that  at 

of  the  5-year  period,  the  Federal 

hopefully  will  be  out  of  the 

completely,  at  least  with  respect 
funding    of   the   State   boating 
programs.  The  total  5-year  im- 
costs  of  the  legislation,  in- 
financial  assistance  costs,  oper- 
expenses,  and  research  and  devel- 
costs,  is  estimated  by  the  Coast 
to  be  $51,158,225. 

important  feature  of  the  bill 

it  provides  for  a  Boating  Safety 

Council  which  will  consist  of 

selected  to  assure  adequate 

from  all  segments  of  the 

community.  The  purpose  of  this 

Coimcil  is  to  insure  that  the 

community  will  have  an  input 

luch  important  recreational  boat 

matters  as  the  promulgation  of 

for  the  manufacture  of  recre- 

boats. 

I  iddition  to  the  features  mentioned 

this  bill  provides  for  the  number- 

of      all      undocumented      vessels 

with  propulsion  machinery  and 

boating  safety  by  providing 

among    the   various   States 

-espect  to  the  aspects  of  boating 
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person  who  willfully  uses  a  vessel 
ation  of  this  act  or  the  regulations 

thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a 

not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  vio- 
or  imprisonment  not  more  than  1 
ir  both.  Any  person  who  manufac- 

constructs.   assembles,    or   intro- 

nto  interstate  commerce  a  vessel  In 

of  the  act  or  its  regulations 

>e  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 


more  than  $2,000  for  each  violation.  The 
maximum  civil  penalty  for  any  related 
series  of  violations  shall  be  $100,000. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Naviga- 
tion held  extensive  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation from  March  until  July  both  here 
in  Washington  and  in  various  boating 
centers  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
course  of  these  hearings  and  subsequent 
deliberations,  we  ironed  out  the  many 
problems  which  were  raised  initially  so 
that  this  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor 
with  virtually  the  total  support  of  the 
various  organizations  and  interested  par- 
ties comprising  the  boating  community. 
For  this  reason,  because  the  bill  is  timely, 
it  fills  the  need,  and  is  a  good  bill,  I  urge 
the  support  of  all  the  Members  for  the 
passage  of  this  very  worthy  piece  of 
legislation.  This  bill  passed  unanimously 
in  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Ml-.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  for  consideration,  H.R. 
15041.  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of 
1970.  is  a  recreational  boat  safety  bill  to 
promote  and  encourage  recreational  boat 
safety. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  been  working 
on  this  legislation  since  1968.  Originally, 
there  was  a  number  of  problems  concern- 
ing this  legislation.  However,  by  holding 
hearings  in  the  various  boating  centers 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  hearings  in 
Washington  and  by  constant  consulta- 
tion between  staff  members,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  various  parties  from  the 
boating  community,  we  are  able  to  bring 
a  bill  to  the  floor  today  which  has  the 
support  of  virtually  all  the  interested 
parties  in  the  recreational  boat  com- 
munity. 

Of  all  the  areas  of  marine  activity,  the 
recreational  boat  field  is  the  one  at  the 
present  time  most  in  need  of  reasonable 
legislation  to  foster  and  promote  safety. 
Last  year  there  were  approximately  1,300 
fatalities  arising  from  small  boat  acci- 
dents. H.R.  15041  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  decreasing  this  statistic 
and  minimizing  the  hazards  which  give 
rise  to  it.  The  bill  would  enhance  small 
boat  safety  in  several  material  respects: 

First.  It  would  provide  a  safe  boat  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
performance  and  construction  standards 
governing  the  manufacture  of  small 
boats. 

Second.  The  bill  would  provide  a  Boat- 
ing Safety  Advisory  Coimcil  which  will 
be  available  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
on  the  many  important  aspects  of  boat- 
ing safety  including  the  promulgation  of 
construction  and  performance  standards 
mentioned  above. 

Third.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  en- 
couraging the  States  to  participate  in 
boating  safety  through  the  establish- 
ment of  boating  safety  programs  set  up 
and  maintained  by  a  system  of  Federal 
funding  to  the  States. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  also  contribute 
to  boating  safety  by  establishing  uni- 
formity in  the  area  of  boating  safety. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  all  too 


apparent.  The  bill  before  us  is  a  sound 
and  reasonable  legislative  proposal  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  promoting 
needed  safety  in  the  recreational  boat 
field.  I  urge  all  the  Members  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  H.R.  15041. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15041,  the  Federal  Boating 
Safety  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  now  we  have 
had  Federal  safety  standards  for  air- 
craft, railroads,  trucks,  and  more  re- 
cently, for  automobiles.  Yet  in  the  area 
of  small  boating,  which  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  popular  recreational  activ- 
ities, there  has  been  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bonner  bill,  which  is  primarily 
a  numbering  bill,  almost  no  Federal 
regulation. 

As  a  result,  fatalities  in  small  boating 
accidents  have  rim  at  the  rate  of  1,300 
annually — more  than  in  any  other  mode 
of  transportation  except  automotive. 
And  there  is  no  question  that,  with  im- 
proved safety  standards,  many  of  these 
deaths  might  have  been  prevented. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  will 
take  some  long-needed  steps  toward 
greater  boating  safety.  It  does  so,  in  two 
ways — by  setting  standards  for  boat 
manufacturers,  and  by  aiding  the  States 
in  funding  boating  safety  programs. 

In  drafting  this  bill,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  committee  has  been  in  close  and 
mutually  beneficial  contact  with  the 
boat  manufacturers  who  will  be  most  af- 
fected by  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
particularly  mention  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac- 
turers, whose  treasurer,  Ralph  Thacher. 
is  a  constituent  and  friend  of  mine. 

The  manufacturers  have  recognized 
the  necessity  for  boating  safety  stand- 
ards, and  I  believe  that  their  cooperation 
has  resulted  in  a  more  effective  bill. 

In  the  vital  area  of  recreational  boat 
design  and  construction  this  legislation 
for  the  first  time  recognizes  the  fact  that 
responsibility  should  be  placed  upon  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  a  safe  product. 
The  Motorboat  Act  of  1940.  the  first 
Federal  small  boat  law,  placed  responsi- 
bility for  compliance  solely  upon  the  boat 
owner.  This  was  true  even  for  such  de- 
vices as  backfire  flame  control  equipment 
sold  an  integral  part  of  the  boat.  The 
boat  owner  is  responsible  for  the  effective 
operation  of  this  device  even  though  it 
may  have  been  poorly  designed  or  con- 
structed. The  average  small  boat  owner 
is  no  better  equipped  to  judge  the  quality 
of  the  various  components  which  go  into 
his  boat  than  the  average  automobile 
purchaser.  Respons  bility  for  providing 
the  boatman  with  a  boat  and  equipment 
meeting  Federal  safety  standards  prop- 
erly should  He  with  the  manufacturer.  A 
single  set  of  standards  is  therefore  nec- 
essary. To  leave  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  the  States 
could  result  in  safety  standards  and 
equipment  requirements  so  varied  ps  to 
make  compliance  by  the  manufacturers 
extremely  difficult.  Varrving  State  re- 
quirements also  tend  to  raise  the  cost  to 
the  boatman,  since  the  manufa"tu-er 
must  tailor  his  product  for  the  area  of 
boat  use. 

As  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  there- 
fore, the  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  issue  regu- 
lations establishing  minimum  safety 
standards  for  boats  and  associated  equip- 
ment, and  to  establish  procedures  and 
tests  required  to  measure  conformance 
with  such  standards.  These  standards 
must  be  reasonable  and  geared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  boating  safety.  All  non- 
commercial boats,  regardless  of  size  or 
method  of  propulsion,  are  included  with- 
in the  standards  setting  authority  of 
this  act. 

In  establishing  standards  the  Secre- 
tary must  consult  with  the  Boating  Safe- 
ty Advisory  Council.  The  council,  com- 
posed of  21  members  drawn  from  State 
officials,  boat  and  associated  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  boating  organiza- 
tions and  the  general  public,  will  insure 
that  there  is  adequate  communication 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  sector  in  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  standards. 

The  States  may  establish  regulations 
governing  the  carriage  or  ase  of  marine 
safety  equipment  which  exceed  or  are 
in  addition  to  Federal  requirements  to 
meet  uniquely  hazardous  conditions  with 
the  State.  Except  in  the  case  of  such 
unique  conditions  the  legislation  prohib- 
its the  imposition  of  State  or  local  stand- 
ards or  requirements.  This  preemption 
is  essential. 

Following  the  precedent  established  in 
the  field  of  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards, this  legislation  provides  for  the 
notification  of  boat  ov.ners  by  the  manu- 
facturer whenever  a  defect  in  design  or 
construction  is  discovered.  The  notice 
must  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  who 
may  publish  this  information  to  insure 
that  the  public  is  fully  informed. 

The  second  principal  element  of  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  is  the  encour- 
agement of  State  boating  safety  pro- 
grams. The  safe  use  and  enjoyment  of 
boats  should  be  fostered  at  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment which  are  closer  to  the  boating 
public.  Through  a  program  of  financial 
assistance  the  States  will  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  safety  patrol  and  en- 
forcement activities  and  boat  safety  edu- 
cation. A  boating  safety  program  must 
be  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  for  a  State  to  receive  full 
financial  assistance  under  the  act.  As  re- 
ported by  your  committee  the  act  au- 
thorizes $7.5  million  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
years.  The  States  will  have  3  years 
within  which  to  develop  their  boating 
safety  programs.  During  these  3  years 
all  States  will  be  entitled  to  their  share 
of  Federal  assistance  based  upon  the  al- 
location formula  of  the  act.  During  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  however,  assist- 
ance to  States  which  have  not  adopted 
an  approved  boating  safety  program  will 
be  reduced.  The  Federal  share  of  each 
State's  program  may  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  in  fiscal  year  1972 
decreasing  to  approximately  one-third  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  system 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  States  es- 
tablished in  H.R.  15041  Is  sound.  It  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  the  States  to  in- 
crease their  activity  in  this  vital  area 
and  requires  the  States  to  take  over  the 


total  burden  of  operating  their  programs 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  Federal  Boating  Safety  Act  of 
1970  contains  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant provisions  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly.  Section  13  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes Coast  Guard  officers  to  direct 
boat  operators  to  take  corrective  steps 
including,  if  necessary,  returning  to  port 
whenever  the  officer  observes  a  boat 
being  used  without  sufficient  lifesaving 
or  firefighting  equipment  or  in  an  over- 
loaded or  otherwise  unsafe  condition. 
Overloading  and  capsizing  are  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  boating  fatalities.  Some 
concern  was  expressed  during  the  hear- 
ings over  this  provision,  however  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  a  great  many 
people  go  out  on  their  boats  without  re- 
gard to  the  most  elementary  safety  re- 
quirements. Their  guests  may  be  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  operator's  neg- 
ligence in  inviting  too  many  people 
aboard  or  in  failing  to  provide  enough 
life  jackets.  Under  existing  law  the  Coast 
Guard  has  limited  authority  to  cite  boat 
operators  for  unsafe  or  negligent  opera- 
tion, but  no  authority  to  direct  the  oper- 
ator to  take  immediate  corrective  action. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Coast  Guard  will  use 
thLs  authority  to  .second  guess  the  actions 
of  responsible  boatmen.  This  section  of 
the  bill  will  however  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  intervene  when  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  adhere  to  basic  safety  re- 
quirements. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
act  is  the  so-called  Good  Samaritan 
clause,  section  16.  This  provision  requires 
the  operator  of  a  vessel  to  render  assist- 
ance to  persons  involved  in  a  marine 
casualty  to  the  extent  that  he  can  do  so 
without  endangering  his  own  vessel  or 
passengers.  Any  person  complying  with 
this  requirement  in  good  faith  is  immune 
from  civil  damages.  Often  emergency 
first  aid  is  required  by  the  victims  of 
marine  casualties.  While  the  lack  of  this 
protection  has  not  inhibited  dedicated 
boatmen  in  the  past,  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  recreational  boating  which  is 
now  taking  place  warrants  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant step  forward.  While  we  may  not 
entirely  overcome  the  problem  of  the 
boating  fool,  we  are  insuring  that  the 
boats  which  are  offered  to  the  public  are 
safe  if  used  with  reason  and  considera- 
tion for  others.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
encouraging  the  States  to  assert  their 
proper  role  in  the  field  of  boating  safety 
and  education. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15041,  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1970.  I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
15140  which  is  an  identical  bill. 

The  popularity  of  recreational  boating 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  to 
the  point  where  over  40  million  people 
presently  participate  in  the  sport,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  by  1975  the  number 
will  exceed  50  million.  Another  10  mil- 
lion people  are  expected  to  take  up  the 
sport  by  1980.  The  number  of  recrea- 
tional boats  now  in  use  is  estimated  to 
be  9  million  and  this  number  is  increas- 
ing by  200,000  annually. 

Unfortunately,  this  great  surge  in  rec- 


reational boating  has  occurred  without 
a  corresponding  growth  in  safety  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  quality  of  recreational 
boating  equipment  and  the  conduct  of 
those  engaged  in  the  sport.  The  fact  that 
recreational  boating  accidents  have  been 
responsible  for  approximately  1,350 
deaths  in  each  of  the  last  5  years  dra- 
matically underscores  the  need  to  ex- 
pand Federal  safety  regulations  in  this 
area. 

To  date.  Congress  has  passed  two  laws 
relating  to  the  problems  involved  in  rec- 
reational boating.  The  Motorboat  Act 
of  1940  dealt  with  specific  items  of  safety 
equipment  required  to  be  carried  on  rec- 
reational boats,  and  the  more  recent  law. 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  for  the 
first  time  involved  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions in  the  problems  arising  from 
recreational  boating. 

The  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
hearings  on  July  31.  1967.  and  July  1, 
1968.  to  evaluate  the  Coast  Guard's  ad- 
ministration of  its  statutory  responsibil- 
ities for  boating  safety.  The  March  4. 
1968.  report  of  the  subcommittee  focused 
on  the  need  for  revision  of  existing  laws 
to  accomplish  greater  boating  safety  and 
recommended  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  consider  the 
need  for  revising  existing  laws  to  apply 
safety  standards  at  the  manufacturing 
level,  in  order  to  broaden  existing  num- 
bering requirements,  and  licensing  of 
motorboat  operators. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  incorporates  most  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  subcommit- 
tee report.  I  am  hopeful  that  mandatory 
education  and  certification  requirements 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  legislation. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  safety 
standards  applicable  to  boats  and  associ- 
ated equipment,  and  to  regulate  the  in- 
stallation and  use  of  safety  equipment 
on  boats.  The  construction  and  perform- 
ance standards  for  recreational  boats 
will  mark  the  first  time  that  manufac- 
turers will  have  to  produce  boats  and 
equipment  that  comply  with  uniform 
Federal  standards,  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  requirement  will  guarantee  the 
boating  public  greater  safety. 

In  addition,  the  bill  encourages  States 
to  adopt  or  improve  boating  safety 
standards  by  authorizing  grants-in-aid 
to  assist  in  program  development  and 
implementation;  establishes  a  standard 
numbering  system  for  recreational  boats; 
creates  a  National  Boating  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council;  establishes  criminal  and 
civil  penalties  for  violation  of  the  act. 
and  a  uniform  vessel  casiialty  reporting 
system. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  tiiat  I  have 
played  in  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  boating  safety  program, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Clark),  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
15041.  as  amended. 


XUM 


0200 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  j  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
almended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ible. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
nkouj  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 

legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
e  aend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
1  )041,  just  passed. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t\  le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SALE  OF  PASSENGER  VESSEL 
"ATLANTIC" 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
t(  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
1  I.R.  16498  >  to  permit  the  sale  of  the 
p  issenger  vessel  Atlantic  to  an  alien,  and 
f  c  r  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  16498 
bin  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  passenger 
vessel  "Atlantic"  to  an  alien,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
Afierica  in   Congress   assembled,  That   not- 
wl  thstandlng  section  503  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
Act   of    1936.   as   amended    (46   U.S.C.A. 
! ) ,   American   Export   Isbrandtsen   Lines, 
Iricorporated,  may  sell  the  passenger  vessel 
'4tlantlc"  to  an  alien  with  transfer  to  for- 
reglstry:    Provided,    That    before    such 
is  transferred   to   foreign   registry   all 
Indebtedness  thereon  shall  be  discharged,  in- 
idlng  the  outstanding  balance  of  a  note 
da|ted  February  5,  1960.  from  American  Ex- 
Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Incorporated,  to  the 
arers     International     Union     of     North 
Arherlca,  Atlantic.   Gulf,   Lakes,  and  Inland 
/  Iters  District :  And  provided  further.  That 
;h  alien  transferee  enters  Into  an  agree- 
mi  nt  to  make  such  vessel   available  to  the 
trr  Ited  States  In  time  of  emergency  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  302  of  such  Act  of  1936 
U.S.C.A.    1212)    which    agreement   shall 
ruji  with  the  title  of  such  vessel  and  be  bind- 
on  all  owners  thereof;  And  provided  fur- 
•r.    That    American    Export    Isbrandtsen 
Incorporated,  agrees  (1)  to  deposit  the 
proceeds  of  sale,  after  satisfaction  of  all 
tstandlng  indebtedness.  In  Its  capital  con- 
strjctlon  fund:    (2)    If  It  has  no  such  fund 
the  time  of  the  sale,  to  establish  such  a 
on    such    terms    as    the    Secretary    of 
prescribes,   and  to   deposit  such 
In  such  fund;   (3)  to  use  such  pro- 
Is  solely  for  the  construction  of  qualified 
— s:  and  (4)  to  furnish  a  surety  bond  In 
ijamount  and  with  a  surety  satisfactory  to 
Secretary   of  Ckjmmerce  to   secure   per- 
of  the  foregoing  agreements. 

^he  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 
Ir.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
matid  a  second. 

'he  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
■  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
J  here  was  no  objection. 

.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corn- 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pish- 
unanimously  reported  the  bill,  H.R. 
~,  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  passenger 
Atlantic  to  a  foreign  purchaser. 
Tpie  committee  favors  authorization  to 
"this  passenger  ship  foreign  because 
the-e  is  no  prospect  the  Atlantic  may  be 
operated   economically   under  the  U.S 
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flag  and  there  is  no  present,  or  expected, 
defense  need  for  this  passenger  ship. 

The  SS  Atlantic  was  constructed  by 
the  United  States  as  a  cargo  vessel  in 
1953  during  the  Korean  war.  The  ship 
was  placed  in  the  reserve  fleet  after  this 
emergency  was  over.  It  was  converted 
to  a  passenger  ship  by  the  American 
Banner  Lines.  Later,  it  was  further  al- 
tered by  American  Export  Lines. 

There  were  substantial  construction 
and  operating  subsidies  for  the  Atlantic 
to  operate  as  a  passenger  ship  in  the 
trans-Atlantic/Mediterranean  service, 
and  in  cruises  from  1960  to  1967.  Despite 
these  subsidies,  however,  the  company 
has  consistently  lost  money  operating  the 
Atlantic  in  this  service.  For  example,  in 
the  period  between  1960  and  1967,  the 
Government  paid  the  present  owners, 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
operating  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  $22,- 
142,392.  But,  even  after  this  subsidy,  the 
company  showed  a  loss  of  $6,556,804. 
Most  of  this  loss  can  be  attributed  to 
the  very  sharp  reduction  in  patronage 
of  transatlantic  passenger  ships  after  jet 
airplanes  entered  the  picture  in  this  trade 
in  about  the  year  1958. 

We  have  also  been  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  of  this  vessel  to  a 
foreign  purchaser  because  experience  in 
movement  of  personnel  to  Vietnam  indi- 
cates they  will  move  by  air  rather  than 
by  ship. 

Other  U.S.  passenger  ships  are  in  the 
same  predicament  as  the  Atlantic  since 
they  cannot  be  economically  operated  in 
existing  trades.  However,  the  committee 
considers  the  Atlantic  to  be  unique  be- 
cause it  was  built  originally  as  a  cargo 
vessel,  with  a  powerplant  to  match,  mak- 
ing it  thereby  a  very  slow  ship  compared 
to  modern  passenger  vessels.  According- 
ly, action  on  the  Atlantic  is  not  intended 
to  establish  a  set  precedent  for  action 
on  other  U.S.  passenger  ships. 

To  be  certain  that  all  interested  par- 
ties were  informed  about  the  proposed 
legislative  action  on  the  Atlantic,  I  wrote 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  several  unions  in- 
volved, as  well  as  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  and  the  Maritime  Administration, 
inviting  them  to  appear  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  Only  the  owners  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  asked  to  testi- 
fy on  this  bill.  Each  group  favored  the 
bill.  There  were  no  adverse  reports  from 
any  executive  agency.  Further,  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  bill  from  anyone 
else  during  the  executive  session  on  the 
bill  or  in  the  period  the  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House. 

Let  me  make  absolutely  clear  the  basis 
on  which  the  committee  acted  to  sup- 
port the  sale  of  the  Atlantic.  The  vessel 
is  unique  among  U.S.  passenger  ships 
because  it  was  originally  built  as  a  cargo 
vessel  and  it  never  had,  does  not  have 
now,  and  will  not  have,  the  ability  to 
compete  with  other  passenger  ships  ei- 
ther foreign  or  domestic  because  it  is  a 
slow  ship.  Also,  on  the  question  of  prece- 
dent, the  committee  in  its  report  on  this 
bill  stated  clearly  its  intention  with  re- 
spect to  other  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessels. 
We  said  "each  case  should  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits."  That  statement  in  the 
report  reflects  my  opening  comments 
when  we  first  heard  the  bill.  I  said  at 
that  time: 


I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  we  know 
other  U.S  passenger  ships  are  In  the  same 
or  similar  situation  as  the  Atlantic. 

I  noted,  therefore,  the  committee  prob- 
ably will  wish  to  consider  these  related 
problems  in  the  next  Congress.  I  con- 
clude: 

For  now,  however,  it  seems  preferable  for 
the  Committee  to  consider  only  the  ques- 
tions Immediately  associated  with  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  Atlantic. 

Further,  to  be  certain  on  overall  policy 
on  U.S.-flag  passenger  operations  would 
be  developed,  we  stated  in  our  report 
that  the  committee  would  conduct  "in 
the  near  future  an  overall  review  of  the 
entire  field  of  American-flag  passenger 
vessels." 

I  think  this  legislative  history  to  H.R. 
16498  establishes  the  need  to  relieve  the 
owners  of  the  Atlantic  from  an  impos- 
sible economic  burden  and  that  the  com- 
mittee expressly  determined  it  was  not 
setting  policy  with  respect  to  other  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  ships. 

It  was.  therefore,  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion of  the  committee  that  the  sale  of 
the  SS  Atlantic  to  foreign  registry  is  the 
only  practical  and  realistic  course  open. 
To  protect  tne  interests  of  the  United 
States,  suflQcient  safeguards  have  been 
built  into  the  law  to  insure  that  all  exist- 
ing debts  are  satisfied  before  the  ship  is 
sold  foreign  and  that  the  ship  will  be 
returned  under  U.S.  registry  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  16498. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries in  supporting  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  quite 
properly  requires  that  vessels  construct- 
ed with  Federal  aid  remain  documented 
under  the  American  flag  for  25  years. 
This  is  the  age  at  which  ships  generally 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  economic 
life.  Changing  technology  and  consumer 
demand,  however,  have  rendered  the 
Atlantic  obsolete  long  before  reaching  25 
years  of  age. 

The  Atlantic  built  as  a  freighter  was 
converted  into  a  relatively  slow  passenger 
ship  in  order  to  provide  low  cost  tourist 
passage  to  Europe  in  the  late  1950's. 
The  jet  age  was  just  over  the  horizon, 
and  in  retrospect  the  conversion  of  this 
ship  should  never  have  been  undertaken. 
The  companies  associated  with  this 
ship  have  made.  I  believe,  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  operate  her  profltably.  Her  record 
has  been  dismal  notwithstanding  these 
efforts. 

The  future  of  passenger  ship  opera- 
tions, regardless  of  what  flag  the  ship 
may  fly,  lies  in  the  cruise  trades.  Such 
ships  must  be  floating  hotels  for  their  is- 
land-hopping guests.  The  Atlantic  un- 
fortunately is  too  small  and  austere,  even 
for  this  type  of  operation. 

The  ship  has  been  laid  up  for  several 
years,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  her 
resuming  operations  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

This  legislation  merely  authorizes  sale 
to  foreign  owners.  Whether  there  will 
be  any  buyers  remains  to  be  seen.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  trades  where  she 
may  be  operated  with  some  degree  of 
success. 
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I  am  not  optimistic  over  the  future 
of  American-flag  passenger  ships.  They 
no  longer  fill  a  legitimate  national  de- 
fense role.  We  cannot  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand  and  pretend  the  jet  age  never 
occurred.  At  the  same  time,  the  foreign 
sale  of  the  Atlantic  does  not  set  a 
precedent  for  other  ships  which  were 
constructed  as  passenger  ships.  The 
larger  question  of  the  SS  United  States, 
the  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
others  must  be  explored  fully  before  any 
decisions  are  reached. 

There  is  no  legitimate  reason  to  delay 
this  bill,  however.  The  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  Atlantic  are  undisputed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  16498. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GARMATZ)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  16498, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION  COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICER  CORPS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
212)  to  provide  for  the  appointment,  pro- 
motion, separation,  and  retirement  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  212 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Definitions  listed  in  section  101  of 
title  10,  United  Stats  Code,  apply  to  this 
Act,  except  as  noted  below: 

(1)  "active  duty"  means  full-time  duty 
in  the  active  service  of  a  uniformed  service; 

(2)  "Administration"  means  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 

(3)  "grade"  means  a  step  or  degree,  in  a 
graduated  scale  of  oflBce  or  rank,  that  is  es- 
tablished and  designated  as  a  g:rade  by  law 
or  regulation; 

(4)  "officer"  means  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer; 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce, 

(6)  "Secretary  concerned"  is  defined  In 
section  101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  "uniformed  services"  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Each  officer  retired  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  law  shall  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  with  the  highest  grade  satisfac- 
torily held  by  him  while  on  active  duty  in- 
cluding active  duty  pursuant  to  recall,  under 
permanent  or  temporary  appointment,  and 
he  shall  receive  retired  pay  based  on  such 


highest  grade:  Provided,  That  his  perform- 
aiice  of  duty  in  such  highest  grade  has  been 
satisfactory',  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  or  departments  un- 
der whose  Jurisdiction  the  officer  served,  and 
unless  retired  for  disability,  his  length  of 
service  In  such  highest  grade  Is  no  less  than 
that  required  bv  the  Secretary  of  officers  re- 
tiring under  permanent  appointment  In  that 
grade. 

Sec.  3.  Active  service  of  officers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  deemed  to  be  active 
military  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  benefits  now  or 
hereafter  provided  by — 

( 1 )  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration; 

(2)  laws  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;   and 

(3)  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  ClvU  ReUef 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended. 

In  the  administration  of  these  laws  and 
regulations,  with  respect  to  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  their  respective  departments 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Commissioned  officers,  ships'  of- 
ficers, and  members  of  crews  of  vessels  of  the 
Administration  shall  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase commissary  and  quartermaster  sup- 
plies as  far  as  available  from  the  armed  forces 
at  the  prices  charged  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  those  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  ration 
supplies  for  messes,  stores,  uniforms,  ac- 
couterments,  and  related  equipment  for  sale 
aboard  ship  and  shore  stations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  to  personnel  assigned  to  such 
ships  or  shore  stations.  Sales  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  proceeds  therefrom  shall,  as 
far  as  Is  practicable,  fully  reimburse  the  ap- 
propriations charged  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Rights  extended  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  In  this  section  are  ex- 
tended to  their  widows  and  to  such  others 
as  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  statutes  that  applied  to  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  on  July  12,  1965,  shall  apply  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  on  that  date  and  subsequent 
thereto,  unless  amended  or  repealed,  and 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Coast 
and  Oeodetlc  Survey  shall  constitute  service 
as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration. 

(b)  All  statutes  that  applied  to  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Sur- 
vey on  July  12,  1965,  and  to  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  subsequent  to  that  date 
shall  apply  to  officers  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1970,  and  subsequent  thereto,  unless 
amended  or  repealed,  and  service  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc 
Survey  or  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  constitute  service 
as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(c)  The  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not  In- 
crease or  decrease  the  pay  or  allowances  of 
any  person. 

(d)  A  reference  to  a  law  replaced  by  this 
Act,  including  a  reference  In  a  regulation, 
order,  or  other  law,  is  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
corresponding  provisions  enacted  by  this  Act. 

(e)  An  order,  law,  or  regulation  in  effect 
under  a  law  replaced  by  this  Act  continues 
in  effect  under  the  corresponding  provisions 
enacted  by  this  Act  until  repealed,  amended, 
or  superseded.      ^ 


(f)  An  inference  of  a  legislative  construc- 
tion is  not  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of  the 
location  in  the  United  States  Code  of  a 
provision  enacted  by  this  Act  or  by  reason 
of  the  caption  or  catchllne  thereoi. 

(g)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101(21)  (C)  of  such  title  38  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion or  its  predecessor  organization"  after 
"officer  of"  In  the  first  line; 

(2)  Section  101(25)  (F)  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmo.spherlc  -Administration  or  Its  pre- 
decessor organization"  after  "concernlnK"- 
and  *  ■ 

(3)  Section  3105  of  such  title  38  Is  amended 
by  striking  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  and 
substituting  ''National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adnxinlstration". 

( b )  The  effective  date  of  an  award  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  disability  com- 
pensation or  dependency  and  Indemnltv  com- 
pensation arising  from  an  Injury  or  death 
occurring  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
based  on  a  claim  filed  by  an  Individual  who 
first  became  eligible  for  veterans'  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  fore- 
going suboections  shall  be  the  date  following 
the  date  of  his  discharge  or  release,  or  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  death  oc- 
curred: Provided,  That  application  therefor 
Is  filed  within  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  216  of  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"waiver   or  OCCtrPANCy    REQUttEMENTS   FOR 
SERVICEMEN 

"Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  Insure  any  mortgage  otherwise  eligible 
for  insurance  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  without  regard  to  any  requirement 
that  the  mortgagor  be  the  occupant  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  insurance,  where  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  inability  of  the 
mortgagor  to  occupy  the  prooerty  is  by  rea- 
son of  his  entry  on  active  duty  In  a  uni- 
formed service  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  Insurance  and  the  mortgagor 
expresses  an  Intent  to  occupy  the  property 
upon  his  release  from  active  duty." 

(b)  Section  222  of  title  n  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"MORTGAGE     INStTRANCE     FOR    SERVICEMEN 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  aid  In  the  provision  of  housing  accom- 
modations for  servicemen  In  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  their 
families,  and  servicemen  In  the  United  States 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration and  their  families  by  supplement- 
ing the  Insurance  of  mortgages  under  section 
203  of  this  title  with  a  system  of  mortgage 
Insurance  specifically  designed  to  assist  the 
financing  required  for  the  construction  or 
purchase  of  dwellings  by  those  persons.  As 
used  In  this  section,  a  'serviceman'  means  a 
person  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or 
any  officer  or  employee  designated  by  him), 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  designated  by  him),  or  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  by  him),  as  the  case  may 
be,  has  issued  a  certificate  hereunder  indi- 
cating that  such  p»er8on  requires  hotislng.  is 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  United  States 
CkMust  Guard,  or  in  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  has  served  on  active  duty  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  a  certificate  shall  not  be 
Issued  hereunder  to  any  person  ordered  to 
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e  duty  for  training  purposes  only.  The 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
on,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
vely,  are  authorized  to  prescribe  rules 
regulations  governing  the  issuance  of 
certificates  and  may  withhold  issuance 
r^iore  than  one  such  certificate  to  a  serv- 
whenever  In  his  discretion  issuance 
t  Justified  due  to  circumstances  result- 
Irom  military  assignment,  or,  in  the  case 
1  he  United  States  Coast  Guard  or  the 
States  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
Admlnlstratlon.  other  assignment. 
)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
section  a  mortgage  shall — 
)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
).  203(1),  221(d)(2).  or  234(c),  except 
h  requirements  are  modified  by  this 
an; 
)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
such  initial  service  charges,  apprais- 
I  Qspection.  and  other  fees  as  the  Secre- 
shall  approve)  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
$33,000.  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
gage  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
203(1)  or  section  221(d)(2)  such  prin- 
obllgation  shall  not  exceed  the  maxl- 
limits  prescribed  for  such  section; 
31  have  a  principal  obligation  not  In  ex- 
of  the  sum  of  (1)  97  per  centum  of  $15,- 
)f  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as 
le  date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  in- 
,  (1!)  90  per  centum  of  such  value  in 
3s  of  $15,000  but  not  in  excess  of  825,000, 
(ill)  85  per  centum  of  such  value  in  ex- 
of  825,000;  and 

4)    be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  at 
Ime  of  application  for  Insurance  Is  cer- 
as  a  'serviceman'  and  who  at  the  time 
dsurance  is  the  owner  of  the  property  and 
occupies  the  property  or  certifies  that 
allure  to  do  so  Is  the  result  of  his  mill- 
assignment,  or.  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Coast  Guard  or  the  United  States  Na- 
1  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminlstra- 
other  assignment. 

)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  man- 
in  which  a  mortgage  may  be  accepted 
nsurance  under  this  section.  Premiums 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  203  with 
to,  or  payable  during,  the  period  of 
ip  by  a  serviceman  of  the  property 
shall  not  be  payable  by  the  mort- 
but  shall  be  paid  not  less  frequently 
once  each  year,   upon  request   of  the 
to  the  Secretary  ol  Defense,   the 
of   Transportation,   or   the   Secre- 
of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
respective    appropriations   available    for 
and   allow^ances  of  persons  eligible   for 
gage   Insurance   under  this  section.    As 
herein,  'the  period  of  ownership  by  a 
ceman'    means    the    period,    for    which 
are  fixed,  prior  to  the  date  that 
Secretary  of  Defense    (or   any  ofiBcer  or 
oyee    or    other    person    designated    by 
the   Secretary   of   Transportation    (or 
Dfflcer  or  employee  or  other  person  des- 
ed  by  him),  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
(or  any  officer  or  employee  or  other 
designated  by  him),  as  the  case  may 
Ijurnishes  the  Secretary  with  a  certlflca- 
that  such  ownership  (as  defined  by  the 

) .  has  terminated. 

)   Any  mortgage  under  a  mortgage  In- 

under  this  section  Is  entitled  to  the 

of  the  Insurance  as  provided  in  sec- 

204(a)    with  respect  to   mortgages  in- 

under  section  203. 

)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  (c), 

(ei,  (f),  (g),  (h),  (J),  and  (k)  of  sec- 

204  shall    apply  to  mortgages  Insured 

this   section,   except   that   as   applied 

mortgages  (1)   all  references  to  the 

or  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund. 

refer  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund, 

(2)    all  references  to  section  203  shall 

to  this  section. 

)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 

thls   section    the    insurance    on   any 

covering  a  single-family  dwelling 
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or  a  one-family  unit  In  a  condominium 
project  insured  under  this  Act,  If  the  mort- 
gage Indebtedness  thereof  has  been  as- 
sumed by  a  serviceman  who  at  the  time  of 
assumption  Is  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  either  occupies  the  property  or  certifies 
that  his  failure  to  do  so  Is  the  result  of  his 
military  assignment,  or.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  or  the  United 
States  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  other  assignment. 

"(g)  Where  a  serviceman  dies  while  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
or  In  the  United  States  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  leaving  a 
surviving  widow  as  owner  of  the  property, 
the  period  of  ownership  by  the  serviceman 
(Within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section)  shall  extend  for  two  years 
beyond  the  date  of  the  serviceman's  death 
or  until  the  date  the  widow  disposes  of  the 
property,  whichever  date  occurs  first.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  notify  such 
widow  promptly  following  the  serviceman's 
death  of  the  additional  costs  to  be  borne 
by  the  mortgagor  following  termination  of 
the  two-year  period." 

Sec.  8.  All  provisions  of  law  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demande(3? 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  212 
basically  seeks  to  define  the  benefits  of 
the  commissioned  officers  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion— NOAA — and  to  provide  these  offi- 
cers with  certain  privileges  already  pro- 
vided to  officers  of  the  other  uniformed 
services. 

Prior  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  NOAA,  these  officers  served  with 
the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration — ESSA.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  abolished  ESSA,  the  functions 
of  which  are  now  administered  by  NOAA, 
and  the  commissioned  officers  corps  now 
serves  NOAA. 

Since  the  duties  of  these  officers  are 
not  generally  well  known,  I  think  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  they  serve 
their  country  by  performing  duties  which 
closely  parallel  those  performed  by  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces.  Quite  often,  these  duties  include 
long  and  arduous  service  aboard  ocean- 
going vessels,  hazardous  service  in  re- 
mote areas,  and  long-term  separations 
from  family  and  home. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  just  out- 
lined, I  think  the  NOAA  officers  are  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  provided  by  H.R. 
212,  and  I  support  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration was  created  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970  which  became  effective 
on  October  3  of  this  year.  NOAA,  as  the 
Administration  is  commonly  known,  is 
now  the  Federal  Government's  leading 
agency  in  the  fields  of  ocean  and  atmos- 
pheric science  and  technology.  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  4  brought  together  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  a  number  of  smaller  or- 


ganizations concerned  witli  the  oceans 
which  were  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  was  created  in  1965  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  that  year, 
and  brought  together  principally  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Pursuant  to  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  the  commis- 
sioned officer  corps  of  ESSA  became  the 
commissioned  officer  corps  of  NOAA. 
Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1965, 
the  commissioned  officer  corps  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  trans- 
formed into  the  ESSA  corps.  The  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  commissioned  offi- 
cer coi"ps  was  created  in  1917  to  provide 
a  highly  trained  career-oriented  group 
within  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to 
engage  in  activities  on  board  ship  and  in 
remote  comers  of  the  world,  which  since 
1807  had  been  performed  by  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  The  commissioned 
officer  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  thus  traces 
its  history  as  a  uniformed  service  to 
1917. 

Although  the  equipment  has  become 
more  sophisticated  and  the  airplane  and 
helicopter  are  now  utilized  in  addition  to 
ships,  the  work  is  basically  the  same.  The 
principal  job  of  the  NOAA  officer  corps 
is  to  provide  the  basic  hydrographic  and 
related  data  from  which  marine  and 
aeronautical  charts  are  prepared.  Of 
course,  this  is  an  oversimplification  of 
the  scientific  work  which  the  commis- 
sioned officer  corps  is  engaged  in.  The 
ships  of  the  NOAA  fieet  commanded  by 
the  commissioned  officers  are  engaged  in 
a  wide  range  of  scientific  investigations 
throughout  the  world. 

With  this  brief  background  in  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  turn  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  H.R.  212  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
212  was  introduced  as  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  basic  laws  governing  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  the  com- 
missioned officer  corps  of  ESSA.  It  was 
also  intended  to  correct  a  number  of 
problems  which  developed  following  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1965.  The 
principal  issue  which  arose  after  the 
creation  of  ESSA  in  1965  was  the  ques- 
tion of  veterans'  benefits  for  the  com- 
missioned officer  corps.  Under  existing 
law.  the  commissioned  officer  corps  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  all  statutes  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  VA  ruled,  however,  that  officers 
initially  commissioned  in  ESSA  follow- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1965 
were  not  entitled  to  veterans'  benefits, 
and  that  only  those  officers  who  had  se- 
cured their  initial  commission  during  the 
existence  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey would  be  recognized  by  the  VA  as 
entitled  to  veterans'  benefits.  The  result 
of  this  decision  by  the  VA  was  to  place 
the  commissioned  officer  corps  of  ESSA 
and  now  NOAA  in  the  unique  position 
among  Federal  employees  of  being  denied 
all  types  of  disability,  death  and  survivor 
benefits. 

The  commissioned  officers  are  not  rec- 
ognized   as    civilian   employees   of    the 
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United  States  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  civil  service  laws,  nor  under  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
they  entitled  to  the  benefits  which  nor- 
mally accrue  to  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  United  States.  HM.  212  corrects  this 
gross  inequity  by  confirming  statutorily 
what  both  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1965  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970  clearly  intended:  that  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  ESSA  and  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  NOAA  shall  be  entitled 
to  veterans'  benefits  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  officers  who  were  first  com- 
missioned in  the  Ccast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

H.R.  212  restores  the  continuity  of 
service  for  the  commissioned  officer  corps 
dating  back  to  1917.  which  was  broken 
by  an  administrative  ruling  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  legislation  identical  to  H.R.  212 
was  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  and 
that  the  extension  of  veterans'  benefits 
to  the  commissioned  officer  corps  had  the 
full  support  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion. The  Nixon  administration,  after  re- 
viewing this  question,  has  likewise  given 
strong  support  to  the  principle  that  the 
commissioned  officer  corps  should  be  en- 
titled to  veterans'  benefits  on  a  par  with 
the  other  uniformed  services. 

H.R.  212  also  extends  to  the  commis- 
sioned officer  corps  of  NOAA  certain 
benefits  which  the  corps  did  not  pre- 
viously enjoy  but  which  are  accorded  the 
other  uniformed  services.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  members  of  the  commissioned 
officer  corps  serve  under  similar  circum- 
stances as  pe'sonnel  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  They  are 
subject  to  frequent  change  of  duty  sta- 
tion, they  spend  extended  periods  of  time 
at  sea,  and  are  separated  from  their  fam- 
ilies for  many  months  at  a  time.  The 
legislation,  therefore,  extends  to  these 
commissioned  officers  the  benefits  of  the 
Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Relief  Act,  and  the 
Inservice  housing  benefits  accorded 
military  personnel  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Act. 

The  broader  question  of  the  role  of  the 
commissioned  officer  corps  in  NOAA 
should  be  taken  up  after  NOAA  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  fully  opera- 
tional. Your  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  therefore,  amend- 
ed H.R.  212  to  delete  those  provisions 
which  deal  with  the  establishment,  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  the  corps. 
H.R.  212,  as  amended  by  your  commit- 
tee, is  of  vita.l  importance  to  the  commis- 
sioned officer  corps  of  NOAA.  Notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  basic  disability  end 
survivor  benefits  since  1965,  the  officers 
of  the  corps  have  continued  to  perform 
their  duties  oftentimes  under  hazardous 
circumstances.  Those  officers  who  are 
married  and  have  families  have  worked 
under  a  severe  hardship  of  not  knowing 
whether  their  families  would  be  pro- 
tected if  injured  or  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Such  a  situation  cannot  help  but 
have  an  impact  upon  the  morale  and 
upon  the  ability  of  the  corps  to  attract 
the  type  of  officer  it  must  have  to  per- 
form these  vital  missions.  The  legislation 
was  unanimously  reported  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  212. 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  212  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  en  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  coiomissioned  officer  corps 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  the  commissioned 
officers  of  its  predecessor,  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, have  been  denied  recognition  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Although  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned 
Officer  Corps  Act  expressly  conferred 
such  benefits  upon  the  members  of  the 
corps,  and  the  reorganization  plans  of 
1965  and  1970  mentioned  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Clark,  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  these  officers  were 
to  receive  the  same  privileges  and  bene- 
fits in  ESSA  and  NOAA  as  they  were  ac- 
corded in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, the  Veterans'  Administration  ruled 
that  only  those  officers  who  received 
their  commission  prior  to  the  1965  re- 
organization plan  would  be  recognized 
in  the  future. 

Officers  initially  commissioned  in  the 
ESSA  corps,  and  now  in  the  NOAA  corps, 
are  neither  civilian  nor  military  per- 
sonnel from  Vre  standpoint  of  disabihty 
and  survivor  benefits.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  which  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  The  decision  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rested  upon 
its  own  interpretation  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1965  and  upon  its  philos- 
ophy of  who  should  be  accorded  veterans' 
benefits.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
is,  of  course,  the  final  arbiter  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Its 
decisions  denying  veterans'  benefits  are 
not  appealable  to  the  Federal  courts. 
Accordingly,  it  is  essential  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  remedy  this  matter. 
This  is  the  principal  provision  of  H.R. 
212  as  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Treating  the  commission  officer  corps 
of  NOAA  as  a  uniformed  military  serv- 
ice from  the  standpoint  of  veterans'  ben- 
efits is  consistent  with  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  corps  under  exist- 
ing law.  During  wartime,  officers  of  the 
corps  may  be  traixsferred  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  during  peacetime  they  spend 
the  majority  of  their  career  at  sea  or 
ashore  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  con- 
ducting a  great  variety  of  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  surveys.  In  recognition 
of  this  military  way  of  life,  the  bill  also 
extends  certain  other  benefits  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  corps  wliich  the  Armed 
Forces  have  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  during  the  com- 
ing decade  will  hopefully  lead  the  way  for 
a  great  increase  in  knowledge  and  utili- 
zation of  the  oceans.  Its  work  in  the  field 
of  atmospheric  science,  meteorology,  and 
the  interplay  between  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere  should  bring  man  much 
closer  to  a  day  when  we  can  assert  some 
infiuence  over  wheather  conditions  and 
the  disastrous  phenomena  of  weather 
such  as  hurricanes. 

The  commissioned  officer  corps  of 
NOAA  now  numbers  approximately  330 
indi'viduals  in  an  agency  whose  overall 
employment  numbers  in  excess  of  13,000. 
Although  few  in  relation  to  the  overall 
size  of  NOAA,  the  officers  of  the  corps 


perform  work  which  is  central  to  the 
success  of  NOAA's  mission.  The  com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries in  the  next  Congress  will  be  watch- 
ing the  development  of  NOAA  very 
closely.  We  will  be  studying  the  role  of 
the  commissioned  officer  corps  within 
the  framework  of  this  newly  expanded 
agency.  The  many  sections  of  H.R.  212 
as  introduced  winch  have  been,  in  ef- 
fect, deleted  by  the  committee's  action, 
must  be  given  careful  consideration  in 
light  of  the  transformation  which  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  of  1970  has 
brought  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee's  action 
in  amending  H.R.  212  is  a  commonsense 
approach  to  a  critical  personnel  prob- 
lem which  has  been  festering  now  for  5 
years.  We  are  rectifying  denial  of  basic 
disability  and  survivor  benefits  to  these 
dedicated  men  and  their  families,  while 
at  the  same  time  reserving  judgment  on 
the  broader  question  of  the  organization 
and  mission  of  the  commissioned  officer 
corps  v,ithin  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Cl.\rk).  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
212,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  and  benefits 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUNTING  FROM  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15188),  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal  penalty 
for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and 
other  animals  from  an  aircraft,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section ; 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  who — 

"(1)  whUe  airborne  In  an  aircraft  shoots 
or  attempts  to  shoot  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing or  killing  any  bird,  fish,  or  other  an- 
imal; or 

"(2)  uses  an  aircraft  to  harass  any  bird, 
fish,  or  other  animal:  or 

■•(3)    knowingly  participates  in  using  an 
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aft  for  any  purpoee  referred  to  in  para- 
fl)   or   (2):  shall  be  fined  not  more 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
or  both, 
b)    This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  If  such 
n  is  employed  by.  or  is  an  authorized 
t  or  operating  under  permit  of,  any  State 
United  States  to  administer  and  pro- 
or  aid  in  the  administration  and  protec- 
of  land,  water,  or  wildlife. 
()£)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'air- 
means  any  contrivance  used  for  flight 
air.". 

2.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1429)  is  amended 
by  lasertlng  "(a)"  Immediately  after  '"Sec. 
609.  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUofwing  new  subsection: 

"Violation  of  Certain  Laws 

3)  The  Administrator,  In  his  discretion, 
may  issue  an  order  amending,  modifying,  sus- 
pend ng,  or  revoking  any  airman  certificate 
upoi  conviction  of  the  holder  of  such  certifi- 
cate of  any  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956, 
regai  ding  the  use  or  operation  of  an  air- 
craft". 

(b)(1)  Immediately  after  the  section 
heading  of  such  section  609,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"PROCEDtTRE" 

(2  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
cont  lined  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Avia  ion  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under  the 
side  beading 

'Sec    609  Amendment,  suspension,  and  revo- 
cation of  certificates." 
Is  ar  lended  by  adding  the  following : 
■■(a)    Procedure. 
"(b)    Violation  of  certain  laws." 

Se:.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
secti  )n  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
thlrt  eth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  section. 


Tlie    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

M  r.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
seco  id. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
was  no  objection. 
DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Novem- 
1969,  the  NBC  television  network 
a  documentary  film  entitled 
Wolf  Men."  Several  scenes  from 
Him  depicted  the  hunting  of  wolves 
■  aircraft  and  presented  an  interest- 
iccount  of  the  status  of  the  North 
American  wolf.  The  film  generated  more 
from  concerned  citizens  in  support 
lejgislation  to  prohibit  hunting  from 
than  any  other  conservation 
legislation  considered  by  my  Subcom- 
mitt(e  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation   during    the    past    decade    on 
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Speaker,  it  so  happens  that  there 
to  species  of  wolves  listed  by  the 
Depatrtment  of  the  Interior  as  threat- 
with  extinction.  They  are  the  east- 
volf  and  the  Texas  red  wolf.  To 
matters  worse,  the   red  wolf  has 
thought  to  be  more  numerous  over 
3  ears  than  it  is  because  of  its  close 
reser  iblance  to  the  coyote,  a  predator. 
:ause  of  this  close  resemblance  and 
increased  use  of  aircraft  for  taking 
wolves,  the  latest  count  of  all  species 
ves  on  the  North  American  con- 
has  declined  to  a  low  of  about 
Of  this  total,  approximately  5,000 
lound  in  Alaska,  300  in  Mlnnesoia, 
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and  100  scattered  throughout  the  other 
48  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  States  have  already 
tackled  this  problem  and  have  enacted 
laws  to  regulate  the  use  of  hunting  from 
aircraft.  In  fact,  all  States  now  prohibit 
the  shooting  of  game  animals  from  air- 
planes, and  34  of  these  States  have  ex- 
tended this  prohibition  to  include  non- 
game  animals  as  well.  Needless  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unsportsmanlike 
to  hiuit  from  aircraft  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  putting  an  end 
to  this  abominable  practice. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today.  H.R. 
15188.  would  supplement  State  law  in 
this  regard  and  not  only  would  it  put  an 
end  to  the  himting  of  wolves  from  air- 
craft, but  it  would  also  make  it  unlawful 
for  those  so-called  sportsmen  to  hunt  any 
species  of  bird,  fish,  or  other  animal  from 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  section 
1  of  the  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
anyone  while  airborne  in  an  aircraft  to 
shoot  or  attempt  to  shoot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  or  killing  any  bird.  fish, 
or  other  animal  or  to  use  such  aircraft 
to  harass  any  bird,  fish,  or  other  animal. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  any- 
one to  knowingly  participate  in  using  an 
aircraft  for  such  purposes. 

Violators  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  1  year  imprisonment,  or  both. 
However,  the  prohibition  would  be  inap- 
plicable to  any  person  carrying  out  his 
duties  to  administer  and  protect,  or  aid 
in  the  administration  and  protection  of 
land,  water,  or  wildlife  if  such  person  is 
an  employee,  authorized  agent,  or  op- 
erating under  permit  of  any  State  or  the 
United  States. 

The  term  "aircraft"  as  used  in  this 
section  would  include  any  contrivance 
used  for  flight  in  the  air,  including  but 
not  limited  to  airplanes  and  helicopters 
of  any  sort. 

Section  2  subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  is 
technical  in  nature.  It  would  amend  sec- 
tion 609  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  designate  the  existing  section 
609  as  subsection  (a)  and  to  add  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b). 

The  new  subsection  (b)  of  section  609 
of  the  act  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  issue  an  order  amending,  modi- 
fying, suspending,  or  revoking  any  air- 
man certificate  upon  the  conviction  of 
the  holder  of  such  certificate  of  any  vio- 
lation enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1  of  the  reported  bill,  regarding 
the  use  or  operation  of  an  aircraft. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  amendments  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  made  by  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  take  effect  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
best  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsports- 
manlike conduct  is  to  get  at  the  pilot  of 
the  aircraft  and  the  bill  I  urge  for 
passage  today.  H.R.  15188,  would,  I  think, 
best  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS,  I  note  on  page  14  of  the 


report  accompanying  this  bill  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  creation  of  a  fisheries 
loan  fimd.  modification  of  loan  contract, 
fishery  vessels  chartering.  What  rela- 
tion does  that  have  to  hunting  from  an 
airplane? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  hearings  at  which 
this  bill  was  considered  Involved  a  num- 
ber of  other  pieces  of  legislation  includ- 
ing the  matters  to  which  the  gentleman 
alludes.  The  reports  received  at  that  time 
dealt  not  only  with  the  matter  now  be- 
fore us  but  with  a  number  of  other  mat- 
ters which  are  not  included  in  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
airplanes  in  wildlife  conservation  and 
management  is  widespread.  The  airplane 
and  more  recently  the  helicopter  have 
proven  to  be  extremely  useful  tools  par- 
ticularly In  remote  areas. 

The  true  sportsman  does  not,  however, 
shoot  animals  for  sport  from  an  airplane 
any  more  than  he  would  hunt  from  an 
auto  or  truck.  This  is  not  hunting  or 
sportsmanship;  it  is  mere  slaughter. 

H.R.  15188  as  introduced  prohibited 
hunting  from  aircraft  only  over  federally 
owned  or  reserved  lands.  As  such,  the 
departmental  reports  and  the  testimony 
of  departmental  witnesses  were  opposed 
to  its  enactment. 

As  reported,  however,  H.R.  15188  pro- 
hibits hunting  from  aircraft  anywhere 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  the  several  States.  I  believe, 
therefore,  we  have  achieved  the  uni- 
formity of  law  which  was  lacking  in  the 
original  bill,  and  which  prompted  de- 
partmental opposition. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation has  fully  explained  the  details 
of  the  legislation,  and  I  shall  only  reiter- 
ate one  point.  Tliis  bill  does  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  airplanes  when  necessary  for 
legitimate  wildlife  conservation  activities 
by  the  States  or  by  persons  acting  under 
permit  from  any  State  or  the  United 
States. 

I  trust  that  the  States  will  exercise  their 
authority  to  grant  permits  with  great 
care.  Should  it  appear  that  any  State  is 
abusing  this  discretion.  I  am  certain  .hat 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  will  move  promptly  to  cur- 
tail such  abuse. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor) 
for  ha\'ing  introduced  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pelly,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REr-oRD.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  months 
ago.  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  pre- 
sented nationwide,  a  television  documen- 
tary entiUed  "The  Wolf  Men."  In  re- 
sponse to  the  horrible  scenes  in  the  film 
of  human  monsters  "hunting"  wolves 
from  airplanes,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  OBEY)  and  myself,  intro- 
duced the  pending  bill.  In  brief,  the  bill 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  kill  and/or 
harass  wolves  and  other  endangered 
species  from  aircraft. 
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As  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  so  aptly  pointed 
out: 

The  film  generated  more  mall  from  con- 
cerned citizens  In  support  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  hunting  from  aircraft  than  any 
other  conservation  legislation  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  during  the  past  decade  or 
more. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  my  mail 
was  probably  representative  of  that  re- 
ceived by  other  Members.  At  first,  the 
public  seemed  outraged  that  such  a  des- 
picable practice  could  actually  be  true. 
Later,  the  public  asked  that  the  Congress 
do  something  to  end  the  practice  of 
hunting  wolves  from  airplanes.  And  still 
later,  the  public  begtm  to  ask.  "what  hap- 
pened," to  all  those  fine  promises  about 
ending  the  slaughter  of  wolves  by  flying 
human  predators.  I  have  often  asked  my- 
self the  same  question  during  the  past 
13  months. 

According  to  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses, and  documented  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's report,  there  are  only  5,400  of 
all  species  of  wolves  to  be  found  on  the 
North  American  continent.  Of  that  num- 
ber, 5,000  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  testimony  also  shows  that 
in  the  past  4  years,  approximately  1,000 
wolves  per  year  were  killed  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  alone,  and  in  1968,  one-third 
of  that  number  were  killed  by  the  air- 
borne predators. 

It  does  not  take  any  great  amount  of 
statistical  talent  to  project  that  in  the 
13  months  since  November  1969,  at  least 
another  1,000  wolves  have  been  killed 
off  by  the  kind  of  monsters  which  we 
saw  in  the  nationally  televised  program. 
I  would  assume  that  the  incidence  of 
airborne  slaughter  slacked  off  due  to  the 
publicity  given  the  television  program 
and  the  introduction  of  the  pending 
bill.  Nevertheless,  even  if  we  were  to  be 
generous  to  a  fault  and  say  the  slaughter 
was  cut  in  half  during  the  past  13 
months,  the  toll  would  still  be  unaccept- 
ably  high  for  the  survival  of  an  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife  in  America. 

In  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
individuals  and  groups  throughout  the 
country.  H.R.  15188  is  a  simple  legisla- 
tive solution  to  a  blatant  crime  against 
nature. 

There  is  no  humane  reason  for  not 
passing  this  bill  today.  There  has  been 
too  much  delay  already. 

Our  vanishing  wildlife  is  at  stake.  The 
wolf  will  be  protected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  but  equally  important, 
all  endangered  species  will  be  protected 
from  the  human  monster  who  would  dec- 
imate the  wildlife  population  with  hard- 
ly a  second  thought.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  for  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  our  original  bill  to 
protect  all  wildlife. 

Even  in  this  sophisticated  age  we  come 
across  incidents  of  inhimianity  which 
stagger  the  imagination ;  those  who  have 
killed  wolves  from  airplanes  would  fit 
such  a  category.  The  public  conscience 
cries  out  for  retribution.  There  can  be  no 
retribution;  however,  we  can  end  the 
slaughter.  I  implore  the  Members  of  the 
91st  Congress  to  do  just  that  with  the 
passage  of  H.R   15188. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  15188,  as  re- 
ported by  my  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  piece  of  legislation 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  one  of  the  most  unsportsmanlike  prac- 
tices known  to  mankind — the  hunting  of 
fish  and  wildlife  from  aircraft. 

I  feel  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  saw 
the  documentary  film  in  November  of 
1969,  shown  by  NBC  television  network 
entitled  "The  Wolf  Men."  Several  scenes 
from  the  film  depicted  the  hunting  of 
wolves  from  aircraft.  That  film  generated 
more  mail  from  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  in 
support  of  legislation  to  prohibit  what  is 
known  by  some  as  the  sport  of  himting 
from  aircraft  than  any  other  piece  of 
conservation  legislation  considered  by  my 
committ-ee  during  my  tenure  in  Congress. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  H.R.  15188 
would  not  only  make  it  unlawful  to  hunt 
wolves — which  incidentally  are  listed  as 
an  endangered  species  with  less  than 
5,400  in  number  in  the  United  States — 
but  it  would  also  make  it  unlawful  to 
hunt  birds,  fish,  or  any  other  kind  of 
animal  from  an  aircraft. 

The  bill  makes  adequate  allowance  for 
Federal  or  State  employees,  permittees, 
and  agents  authorized  to  use  an  aircraft 
in  carrying  out  their  regular  duties  in 
protecting  land,  water,  and  wildlife. 

H.R.  15188  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  my  committee 
and  I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  presently  before  us,  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  shooting  of  ani- 
mals from  aircraft  by  all  but  authorized 
personnel.  I  would  like  also  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  committee  for  its  diligence 
in  refining  the  original  proposal  into 
something  which  is  far  more  effective 
and  fiexible  than  the  original  bill.  This 
is  a  bill  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
demise  of  one  endangered  specie  and  per- 
haps several  others. 

The  legislation  was  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Saylor  and  myself  last  year 
largely  in  response  to  a  television  pro- 
gram entitled  "The  Wolf  Men"  which 
showed  wolves  being  hunted  from  air- 
craft. That  program  generated  thousands 
of  pieces  of  mail  to  public  officials  pro- 
testing the  practice.  Thousands  more  In 
support  of  this  legislation  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  many  such  let- 
ters have  been  written  to  my  office 
directly. 

It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  there  are 
many  people  who  sincerely  question  the 
"sport"  of  shooting  any  animal  from  an 
aircraft.  Anyone  interested  in  preserving 
wildlife,  anyone  with  a  sense  of  fairplay, 
will  grant  that  killing  animals  from  an 
airplane  is  hardly  legitimate  sport.  The 
fact  that  predators  are  the  prime  targets 
of  these  "sportsmen"  is  no  legitimate  de- 
fense of  this  practice. 

The  wolf  has  been  classified  as  an  en- 
dangered specie  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  There  are  today  less  than 
6,000  wolves  left  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  our  latest  estimates  about  5.000  are 
in  Alaska,  700  or  so  live  in  Minnesota,  25 
are  on  Isle  Royale  in  Lake  Superior  and 
perhaps    100  live  elsewhere  throughout 


the  country,  including  about  25  in  my 
own  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Although  shooting  animals  from  air- 
craft is  illegal  in  some  States,  including 
Wisconsin,  unfortunately  such  is  not  the 
case  in  some  States. 

In  one  State  over  1,000  wolves  have 
been  killed  in  each  of  the  past  4  years: 
1,008  in  1969;  1.714  in  1968;  1.679  in  1967. 
and  1.292  in  1966.  In  1965  there  were  an 
additional  800  wolves  killed  in  that  State. 

So,  in  the  past  5  years,  hunters  in  one 
State  have  killed  more  wolves  than  now 
exist  in  our  entire  country.  And  in  the 
past  year  for  which  we  have  available 
statistics,  1968.  of  the  1.714  wolves  killed 
in  one  State.  718  of  them  were  killed  by 
airborne  bounty  himters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substantive  objec- 
tions to  this  legislation  have  been  met. 
It  will  not  prohibit  research  by  univer- 
sity or  other  personnel.  It  is  flexible 
enough  to  allow  either  State  or  Federal 
authorities  to  issue  permits  which  will 
exempt  persons  from  the  prohibitions 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  objection  to  this  measure  hi's 
been  raised  in  some  quarters  that  the 
goals  of  this  legislation  could  better  be 
accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  uniform 
State  laws.  That  objection  ignores  the 
obvious  fact  that  given  the  limited  num- 
ber of  wolves  left  in  this  country,  by  the 
time  any  such  legislation  would  be 
passed  to  protect  endangered  species  of 
wolves,  there  will  be  no  wolves  left  to 
protect.  It  has  been  estimated  that  be- 
fore the  age  of  civilization,  species  be- 
came extinct  at  a  rate  of  one  per  thou- 
sand years.  Today,  the  rate  is  one  lost 
specie  every  year,  for  mammals  alone. 

We  have  an  obligation  in  this  country 
which  we  have  not  lived  up  to  very  well 
in  the  psist  to  protect  and  preserve  for 
future  generations  every  species  of  ani- 
mal which  has  inhabited  this  land. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  be  a 
most  useful  tool  in  doing  just  that  and 
it  will  certainly  prohibit  what  must  be 
considered  a  most  unsportsmanlike  prac- 
tice. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJi.  15188, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  H.R.  15188.  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  also  on  H.R.  17436. 
the  next  bill  to  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DATA 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
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1  r436)  to  amend  the  National  Environ- 
r  lental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for 
a  National  Environmental  Data  Bank, 
a;  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HM.  17436 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o  '  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  mcrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
>  ational  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(  Public  Law  91-190)  Is  amended  by  adding 
a;  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title; 

"TITLE  III 
"national  environmental  data  system 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'1  litlonal  Environmental  Data  System  Act'. 

"Sec.  302.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  "Eteta  System'  means  the 
^  ational  Environmental  Data  System  estab- 
li  ;hed  by  this  title.  The  system  shall  Include 
a  1  appropriate  network  of  new  and  existing 
li  iformation  processing  or  computer  facilities 
b  3th  private  and  public  in  various  areas  of 
t  le  United  States,  which,  through  a  system 
o  interconnections,  are  in  communication 
» 1th  a  central  facility  for  input,  access,  and 
g  jneral  management.  It  shall  also  include  all 
o  the  ancillary  software  and  support  serv- 
1(  es  usually  required  for  effective  informa- 
t  on  system  operation. 

"(2)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Council 

0  1  Environmental  Quality  established  in  title 

1  cf  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'environmental  quality  in- 
d  cators'  means  quantifiable  descriptcrs  of 
e  ivlronmental  characteristics  which  will 
r.  eisure  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

•■(4)  The  term  ■information,  knowledge, 
a  Id  data'  shall  be  Interpreted  as  Including 
ti  lose  facts  which  are  significant,  accurate, 
ri  liable,  appropriate,  and  useful  in  declsion- 
n  aking  in  environmental  affairs. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Data  System  Is  to 
a  rve  as  the  central  national  coordinating 
fi  cility  for  the  selection,  storage,  analysis, 
n  trleval.  and  dissemination  of  information, 
k  aowledge,  and  data  relating  to  the  envlron- 
n  ent  so  as  to  provide  information  needed 
ti  I  support  environmental  decisions  In  a 
t  tnely  manner  and  in  a  usable  form.  Such 
li  formation  as  shall  be  deemed  appropriate 
a  Id  useful  for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
p  >3e  of  the  system  shall  be  made  available 
b  r  all  Federal  agencies  and  shall  be  collected 
a  Id  received,  where  available,  from  all  Fed- 
e  al  agencies,  private  Institutions,  univer- 
s;  ties  and  colleges.  State  and  local  govern- 
n  ents.  Individuals,  and  any  other  source  of 
r  liable  information. 

"(c)  Information  and  data  shall  also  be 
SI  lught  from  international  sources  such  as 
fi  ireign  governments,  the  United  Nations,  and 
o  her  International  institutions:  and  the 
F  resident  is  encouraged  to  enter  into  such 
a  jreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
p  Ish  this  purpose. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  information,  knowledge, 
a  id  data  in  the  Data  System  and  the  analysis 
t  lereof  shall  be  made  available  on  request 
■9  ithout  charge — 

"(1)  to  the  Congress  and  all  the  agencies 
o '  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
t  »e  Federal  Government,  and 

"(2)  to  all  States  and  political  subdivisions 
t  >ereof.  except  that.  In  any  ca.se  where  it  Is 
d  Jtermlned  that  the  service  requested  Is  sub- 
s  antlal.  the  payment  of  such  fees  and 
c  marges  may  be  required  as  may  be  necessary 
t  )  recover  all.  or  any  part,  of  the  cost  of 
p-oviding  such  retrieval  service. 

"lb;  The  information,  knowledge,  and  data 
ii  I  the  Data  System  and  the  analysis  thereof 
s  lall  be  made  available  to  private  persons 
a  id  entities — 

"  ( 1 1  upon  payment  of  reasonable  fees  and 
c  larges  as  may  be  established  as  necessary  to 
r  icover  the  cost  of  providing  such  retrieval 
s  Tvice;  and 


"(2)  subject  to  such  terms  and  condltIo:is 
as  Is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  all  instances  the  Data  System  shall 
perform  Its  functions  so  as  to  protect  secret 
and  national  security  information  from  un- 
authorized dissemination  and  application. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
position  of  National  Environmental  Data  Sys- 
tem Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a 
result  of  his  training,  e.Kperlence,  and  attain- 
ments, is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  anal- 
yze and  Interpret  environmental  data  of  all 
kinds  and  to  appreciate  Its  significance  in 
the  management  of  natural  resources  as  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  He  shall 
serve  full  time  and  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313). 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Direc- 
tor to — 

"(1)  administer  and  manager,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Council,  the  operations  of 
the  Data  System  in  all  of  its  ramifications, 

"(2)  institute  a  study  to  evaluate  and 
monitor  the  estate  of  the  art  of  information 
technology  and  utilize  to  best  advantage  new 
and  improved  techniques  for  accomplishing 
the   purposes  of  this   Act, 

"(3)  utilize  knowledge  developed  during 
such  study  to  develop  criteria  and  guide- 
lines to  govern  the  selection  of  data  as  to 
scope,  scientific  validity,  quantity,  and  qual- 
ity, to  be  incorporated  into  the  National  En- 
vironmental Data  System  network,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  predictive  ecologi- 
cal models. 

"(4)  develop  and  implements  a  plan  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  environmental 
information  network  anticipated  to  accom- 
plish the   purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(5)  develop,  establish,  and  maintain,  as 
necessary,  general  standards  which  will  per- 
mit and  facilitate  the  compatibility  and  in- 
tegration of  existing  and  new  information 
systems  bearing  on  the  environment  to  make 
them  consonant  and  cooperative  with  the 
central  facility  established  by  this  Act,  and 

"(6)  develop  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  environmental  quality  indicators  for 
all  regions  of  the  United  States,  including 
its  coastal  and  contiguous  zones,  and  for 
internationally  significant  environments 
such  as  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 

'(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  poesible,  provide  the  Council  with 
statistical  data  and  other  information  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report 
of  th«  Council  required  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  and  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  programs  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
environment. 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Director  may  employ 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  ( 1 )  for  the  efficient  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Data 
System,  and  (2)  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  lawful  incentives  as  may  be 
required  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  "niere  incentives  may  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  grants  of  money,  ex- 
changes of  information,  sharing  of  facilities, 
specialized  advice,  programs  and  formats, 
and  other  like  incentives.  The  Director  shall 
also  be  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  universities,  individuals,  and  State  and 
local  governments  when  needed,  and  to  pur- 
chase information,  data,  and  personal  serv- 
ices as  required  to  fulfill  its  purposes.  He  is 
also  authorized  to  employ  consultants  as 
required. 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  head  of  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  make  available  to  the  Data 
System   such   Information,   knowledge,   and 


data  on  the  environment  which  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  may 
have  as  a  result  of  its  operations.  Such  in- 
formation, knowledge,  and  data  shall  be 
made  available  for  incorporation  into  the 
Data  System,  as  the  Director  deems  appro- 
priate as  soon  as  possible  after  it  becames 
known  to  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. 

"(b)  In  the  administration  of  all  Federal 
programs  resulting  In  financial  assistance  to 
any  cooperative  international  study  or  to 
any  State,  political  subdivision,  or  other 
public  or  private  entity,  and  In  all  contracts 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality administering  such  program,  on 
entering  into  such  contract,  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
information,  knowledge,  and  data  on  the  en- 
viromnent  which  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
results  from  such  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance or  contract  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Data  System  as  soon  as  possible  after 
It  becomes  known.  In  respect  to  federally 
assisted  environmental  programs  conducted 
by  foreign  nations.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  encourage, 
to  tJie  fullest  extent  possible  the  availability 
to  the  Data  System  of  such  information, 
knowledge,  and  data  arising  from  these  pro- 
grams which  is  appropriate  to  the  purposes 
of  the  system. 

"(c)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  permit  the  Data 
System  Director  to  use,  on  a  mutually  agree- 
able basis.  Including  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, personnel,  facilities,  computers, 
data  processing,  and  other  equipment  within 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title;  and,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  such 
computers,  data  processing,  and  other  equip- 
ment shall  be  made  compatible  with  all 
others  in,  and  available  for  use  by,  the  Data 
System. 

"Sec.  308.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  83.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  »5 ,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demande(i? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  we  are 
currently  in  the  midst  of  an  environ- 
mental crisis.  The  world  in  w  hich  we  live 
is  being  severely  altered  by  many  of 
man's  activities  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences.  Government 
agencies  at  all  levels,  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural ofBcials,  and  others  whose  de- 
cisions affect  the  environment  are  rightly 
expected  by  the  public  to  mnnage  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country  for 
maximum  productivity  with  minimum 
environmental  degradation.  But  too 
often  these  decisionmakers  do  not  have 
available  to  them  adequate  information 
and  knowledge  of  consequences.  At  this 
time,  as  at  no  other  time  in  history, 
there  are  numerous  and  diverge  studies, 
programs,  and  projects  generating  data 
on  the  environment.  A  great  store  of  in- 
formation is  already  on  record  buried  in 
file  cabinets,  in  notebooks  of  individuals, 
in  formal  and  Informal  reports  and  doc- 
umerits,  and  in  computer  systems  avail- 
able to  very  few.  The  potential  for  opti- 
mum environmental  management  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  If  a  method  is  found 
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to  improve  the  flow,  analysis,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  this  enormous  information  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  clearly  expresses  my 
conviction  of  the  need  for  a  National 
Environmental  Data  System  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  all  legitimate 
claimants  to  obtain  the  information 
they  need  for  a  variety  of  objectives.  The 
Federal  Establishment  is  quite  aware 
and  concerned  about  the  need  lor  such 
a  Data  System.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
Federal  agencies  have  already  developed 
data  systems  handling  environmental 
data. 

Outstanding  systems  now  exist  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Defense,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  In  addition,  two 
environmental  data  systems  exist  outside 
the  Federal  Government,  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  which  is  concerned 
with  an  eight-county  area  surrounding 
Chicago,  and  the  other  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  which  provides  an  automated  in- 
formation system  for  the  effective  man- 
agement of  its  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  functioning  State, 
local,  and  Federal  programs  have  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  and  value  of 
instituting  a  broader  environmental 
data  system  at  the  national  level.  Con- 
versely, the  evidence  at  the  hearings  held 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  equally  demon- 
strated the  lasses  that  the  Nation  would 
suffer  if  such  a  system  is  not  established. 

My  subcommittee  held  4  full  days  of 
hearings  on  the  legislation  receiving 
testimony  from  a  wide  range  of  witnesses 
including,  among  others,  ecologists, 
scientists,  conservationists,  environmen- 
talists, and  representatives  from  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  All  of  the 
witnesses  testifying  at  the  hearings 
strongly  supported  the  concept  and  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation.  The  only 
objections  were  voiced  by  governmental 
witnesses  and  they  were  directed  to 
various  portions  and  details  of  imple- 
mentation of  che  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  care  was  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  to  make  sure  that  all  ob- 
jections were  thoroughly  considered.  The 
bill,  as  reported,  is  designed  to  meet 
those  objections  and  include  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  agencies  except 
the  ones  which  suggest  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  premature  and  that  sufficient  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  legislation  al- 
ready exists  in  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quahty.  Yet,  the  Council  in  its 
first  aimual  report  to  the  President  in 
August  of  this  year  stressed  the  fact  that 
insufficient  environmental  quality  indica- 
tors or  systems  by  which  to  monitor  the 
environment  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
had  caused  its  report  to  be  incomplete 
and  uneven  in  many  respects.  Similarly, 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Coimcil's  re- 
port, the  President  stated  that  existing 
systems  for  measuring  and  monitoring 
environmental  conditions  and  trends 
and  for  developing  indicators  of  environ- 
mental quahty  are  still  inadequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearings,  the  agency  reports,  and, 
in  paiticular,  the  President's  expression 


of  the  need  for  such  a  system — which 
incidentially  was  made  subsequent  to 
the  time  the  various  agencies  filed  their 
reports  on  the  legislation — the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
unanimously  reported  H.R.  17436,  with 
amendments,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Environmental 
Data  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  the 
bill  would  amend  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  add  a  new 
title  in  to  the  act  to  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  System. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  would  define 
certain  terms  used  throughout  the  bill, 
such  as  "Data  System,"  "Council."  "en- 
vironmental quality  indicators,"  and  "in- 
formation, knowledge,  and  data." 

The  term  "Data  System"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  an  appropriate  network 
of  new  and  existing  information  process- 
ing or  computer  facilities  throughout  he 
United  States.  The  Data  System  would 
be  developed  and  established  and  consist 
of  a  central  facility  capable  of  intercon- 
necting and  communicating  with  other 
systems  and  equipment  now  or  hereafter 
used  by  Federal  and  State  agencies,  pri- 
vate institutions,  local  governments,  in- 
dustries, and  individuals. 

The  term  "environmental  indicators" 
would  be  intended  to  parallel  the  func- 
tion, structure,  and  utility  of  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  monitored  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
They  would  serve  as  the  basic  informa- 
tion on  which  determinations  could  be 
made  on  whether  the  environment  is 
changing  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  changing  and  at 
what  rate.  They  also  would  indicate 
trends  so  that  remedial  action  could  be 
instituted  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Section  303  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Environmental 
Data  System.  It  would  serve  as  the  cen- 
tral national  coordinating  facility  for  the 
selection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval  and 
dissemination  of  environmental  data 
made  available  to  it  by  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  individuals, 
and  private  institutions.  Such  data  would 
be  analyzed,  interpreted,  collated,  and 
disseminated  as  broadly  as  possible  in 
order  to  provide  information  needed  to 
support  environmental  decisions  in  a 
timely  manner  and  in  a  usable  form.  It 
would  encourage  the  seeking  and  inclu- 
sion in  the  Data  System  of  information 
and  data  from  foreign  and  international 
sources. 

Section  304  would  provide  that  the  in- 
formation, knowledge,  and  data  In  the 
Data  System  and  the  analysis  thereof 
would  be  required  to  be  made  available 
without  charge  to  the  Congress  and  all 
the  agencies  of  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  information,  knowledge,  and 
data  would  also  be  made  available  with- 
out charge  to  all  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  service  requested  is  substan- 
tial, then  such  local  and  State  political 
subdivisions  would  be  required  to  pay 
a  reasonable  retrieval  fee  for  providing 
such  service  In  addition,  such  informa- 
tion, knowledge,  and  data  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  available  to  private 
peisons  and  entities  but  only  upon  the 


payment  ol  a  reasonable  fee  to  cover 
such  retrieval  service. 

Section  305  would  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  position  of  National  Envi- 
ronmental Data  System  Director.  The 
Director  would  be  required  to  be  a  person 
well  qualified  to  interpret  and  analyze 
environmental  data  of  all  kinds.  He 
would  be  required  to  serve  full  time  and 
would  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  executive  sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

The  duties  of  the  Director  would  be  to: 

First,  administer  and  manage  the  op- 
erations of  the  Data  System  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality; 

Second,  institute  a  study  to  evaluate 
and  monitor  the  state  of  the  art  of  infor- 
mation technology  and  utilize  new  and 
improved  techniques  for  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  the  act; 

Third,  utilize  knowledge  developed 
during  such  study  to  develop  criteria  and 
guidelines  to  govern  the  selection  of 
data,  including  the  development  of  pre- 
dictive ecological  models; 

Fourth,  develop  and  implement  a  plan 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  environ- 
mental information  network; 

Fifth,  develop,  establish,  and  main- 
tain, as  necessary,  general  standards 
which  will  permit  and  facilitate  com- 
patibility and  integration  of  existing  and 
new  information  systems; 

Sixth,  develop  and  publish  from  time 
to  time  environmental  quality  indicators. 

Section  306  would  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor employ  such  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  would  authorize 
the  Director  to  provide  such  lawful  in- 
centives as  may  be  required  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  such  as  payment 
of  grants,  exchange  of  information,  shar- 
ing of  facilities,  and  other  incentives. 

Section  307  would  require  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  available  to  the  Data  System  all 
information,  knowledge,  and  data  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  becomes  known  for 
possible  incorporation  into  the  Data  Sys- 
tem; it  would  require  all  Federal  agencies 
providing  financial  assistance  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  environmental  information,  knowl- 
edge, or  data  resulting  from  such  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  to  the  Data 
System;  it  would  also  require  each  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  to 
permit  the  Director,  on  a  mutually  agree- 
able basis,  including  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, to  use  personnel,  facilities, 
data  processing  and  other  equipment  In 
cari-ying  out  his  functions  under  the  act. 
and  further,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, such  computers,  data  processing, 
and  other  equipment  would  be  required 
to  be  made  compatible  with  all  others 
in,  and  available  for  use  by,  the  Data 
System. 

Section  308  would  authorize  to  be  apK 
propriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  the  sum  hot  to  exceed  $1  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $5  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  17436. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port H.R.  17436  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System. 

On  March  5.  1970,  Mr.  Russell  Train, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  Chairman  of  the  Council  before 
a  congressional  committee.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation,  Mr. 
Train  stated: 

The  Identification  and  measurement  of 
environmental  trends  would  seem  to  require 
the  establishment  of  data  baselines  In  at- 
mospheric, terrestrial,  aquatic  and  marine 
environments,  among  others.  Much  of  this 
fundamental  data  Is  not  presently  available 
at  all,  nor  are  the  systems  for  Its  measure- 
ment. It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  systems, 
some  of  which  will  be  International  In  nature 
as  In  the  case  of  atmospheric  data.  Wherever 
possible,  agencies  with  direct  program  re- 
sponsibilities win  be  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  necessary  tasJcs.  Finally,  assuming 
that  effective  systems  are  established  for 
procuring  and  measuring  needed  Informa- 
tion, the  Council  will  have  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  synthesizing  and  Interpreting 
this  data  so  as  to  be  useful  In  policy-making 
and  decision-making. 

President  Nixon  also  has  spoken  of  the 
need  to  establish  an  envirormiental  early- 
warning  system.  Chairman  Train  has 
commented  that  we  must  undertake  ad- 
vance planning  to  meet  critical  problems 
which  may  still  lie  below  the  horizon 
of  public  awareness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  17436 
IS  to  establish  within  the  executive 
branch  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  the  basic 
framework  for  the  future  accomplish- 
ment of  the  environmental  forecasting 
and  monitoring  program  outlined  by 
Chairman  Train.  I  stress  the  word  "fu- 
ture."' Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  do  not 
expect  that  this  system  can  be  created 
oveTnight.  We  are  starting  today  from  a 
position  of  relative  ignorance  in  terms  of 
monitoring  the  state  of  the  environment 
and  formulating  baselines  from  which  to 
measure  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
We  do  not  know  precisely  what  data 
should  be  collected  and  preserved.  Quite 
clearly,  however,  it  is  essential  that  a 
start  be  made  toward  the  establishment 
of  this  environmental  data  system.  The 
legislation  now  under  consideration 
recognizes  that  we  are  only  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  devising  an  effective  environmen- 
tal prediction  system. 

As  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  section 
305(bi  of  the  legislation  provides  that 
the  IXrector  of  the  Data  System  shall 
Institute  a  study  to  evaluate  and  monitor 
the  state  of  the  art  of  Information  tech- 
nology. He  shall  utilize  the  knowledge 
developed  during  this  study  to  develop 
the  criteria  and  guidelines  necessary  to 
?ovem  the  selection  of  l«sic  environmen- 
tal data  for  incorporation  into  the  data 
system  network. 

Our  national  concern  for  preservation 
if  the  environment  is  in  its  infancy.  Sim- 
larly,  oui-  knowledge  is  at  a  very  priml- 
;ive  level.  The  national  concern  for  the 
?nvironment  is  not,  I  believe,  a  transitory 
Phenomena  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by  an- 
Jther  fad.  Concern  for  the  quality  of  our 
jnvironment  is  firmly  embedded  In  the 


declarations  of  policy  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  wherein 
it  is  stated: 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person 
should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment  and 
that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  envlrormient. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  17436  will  be  a 
positive  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
this  national  policy  by  starting  In  motion 
the  development  of  an  effective  environ- 
mental data  system.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  that  it  pass. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  17436.  a  bill  I 
have  the  privilege  to  cosponsor,  which 
amends  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Environmental  Data  Bank. 

As  the  Nation  is  placing  more  and  more 
priority  on  the  preservation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress are  acting  to  curb  the  pollution  of 
our  air,  water,  and  land  resources  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  reclaim  or 
improve  the  envirorunental  quality  of 
those  areas  which  are  severely  degraded. 
We  are  finding,  however,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  environment  is  not  a  simple 
task.  The  problems  and  remedies  are  very 
complex  and  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tion available  to  us  is  eclectically  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, laboratories,  and  libraries  does  not 
make  it  any  easier  to  take  responsible 
action. 

H.R.  17436.  if  enacted,  would  create  a 
central  Environmental  Data  System 
which  would  provide  for  the  eflaclent  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  information 
needed  to  suppx)rt  the  responsible  man- 
agement of  the  environment.  The  serv- 
ices would  be  available  to  Congress,  all 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  even  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities which  seek  information  for 
environmental  management. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  this  excellent  legis- 
lative measure  to  collect  envirorunental 
information  and  make  it  available  at  one 
central  point  to  decisionmakers  and 
responsible  citizens. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.H.  17436,  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  ESivironmental 
Data  System.  My  distinguished  and  most 
able  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  ,  has 
already  described  the  purpose  and  func- 
tion of  the  legislation,  however.  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  few  comments  on  the 
need  for  an  Envirormiental  Data  System. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  bill  and  received 
testimony  from  more  than  35  witnesses 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  inter- 
ests in  environmental  affairs.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  not  one  witness,  regardless  of 
discipline,  failed  to  applaud  the  purposes 
of  this  bill.  Even  those  departmental  rep- 
resentatives who  expressed  reservations 
concerning  some  of  the  details  of  imple- 
mentation or  who  felt  that  this  action 
might  be  premature  endorsed  the  goals 


to  be  achieved  by  the  environmental  data 
system  proposed  by  H.R.  17436.  The  first 
armual  report  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  discussed  at  length  the 
need  for  an  environmental  data  sys- 
tem and  the  President,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  this  report,  deplored  the  lack  of 
information  adequate  for  environmental 
decisions.  This  broad  support  for  the 
purposes  represents  to  me,  as  it  did  to 
my  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  a  most  germane  and  cogent 
argument  in  favor  of  passage  of  HJl 
17436. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate at  this  point  to  consider  briefly 
both  the  benefits  of  having  a  National 
Environmental  Data  System  and  the  con- 
sequences of  not  having  such  a  system. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  single  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  the  National  En- 
vironmental Data  System  is  that  people 
charged   with   making   decisions   which 
will  affect  the  quality  of  the  environment 
will  have  greatly  improved  access  to  sub- 
stantially  more   information   providing 
insight  into  the  consequences  of  the  var- 
ious alternate  decisions  under  considera- 
tion. In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,   I  read   that  there  are  81,000 
Government  structures   in  the  United 
States.  Only  one  of  these  is  Federal  and 
50  are  State.  All  the  rest  are  municipal 
and  county.  Knowing  as  we  do  the  prob- 
lems that  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments have  in  getting  adequate  informa- 
tion by  which  to  plan  for  the  future  and 
to  make  judgments,  think  of  the  impos- 
sible positions  of  these  smaller  govern- 
mental imits  in  coping  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. We  all  know  that  the  resources 
and  environmental  expertise  available  to 
these  smaller  governments  are  limited, 
yet  these  peoples  are  daily  confronted 
with  an  urgent  need  for  information  in 
a  usable  form.  In  addition  there  are  many 
others  in  the  private  sector,  industry  and 
agriculture,  construction  and  transporta- 
tion, whose  activities  have  an  impact 
upon  the  environment  and  who  must  also 
act  in  the  absence  of  best  information. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simply  to  take 
the  information  already  being  developed 
by  the  various  agencies  and  making  it 
readily  available  to  everyone  who  can 
use  it  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

The  alternative  to  not  having  such  a 
system  is  very  clear.  We  will  continue  the 
way  we  are  going,  with  no  real  measure 
of  the  quality  of  our  environment,  no  ef- 
fective way  of  disseminating  needed  in- 
formation to  environmental  decision 
makers,  no  management  tool  to  identify 
undesirable  trends,  and  to  take  remedial 
action  in  time.  We  will  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue our  undeclared  policy  of  coping 
with  environmental  problems  on  a  crisis- 
by-crisis  basis  and  hoping  for  the  best 
in  between. 

Few  of  us  would  accept  this  primitive 
level  of  management  in  our  private  af- 
fairs; how  can  we  in  good  conscience  fall 
to  remedy  the  information  lag  in  en- 
vironmental decisiormiaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  passage  of 
H.R.  17436,  a  bill  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  my  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
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<Mr.  Dingell  )  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  17436,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  va&s  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
OCEANS  AND  ATMOSPHERE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  19576)  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.    19576 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  There  Is 
hereby  established  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  members  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Advisory  Committee"). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  who  may  not  be  full-time  ofBcers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  shall  be 
drawn  from  State  and  local  government,  In- 
dustry, science,  and  other  appropriate  areas. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years. 

(c)  Of  the  members  first  appointed,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment — 

( 1 )  seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year, 

(2)  seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and 

(3)  seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

(d)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor 
has  taken  office. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  as 
the  Chairman  and  one  of  the  members  as 
the  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  In  the  absence  or  Incapacity 
of,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of,  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
F'ederal  Government  concerned  with  marine 
and  atmospheric  matters  shall  designate  a 
senior  policy  official  to  participate  as  observer 
m  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
to  offer  necessary  assistance. 

Sec.  4.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  (1) 
undertake  a  continuing  review  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  marine  and  atmospheric  science 
and  service  programs  of  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  submit  a  comprehensive 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth  an  overall  assessment 
of  the  status  of  the  Nation's  marine  and  at- 
mospheric activities  and  shall  submit  such 
other  reports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
requested  by  the  President.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who  shall,  within  90  days  after 


receipt  thereof,  transmit  copies  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem,  includ- 
ing traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  ther  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  by 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Oovernment  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  available  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  staff,  Information,  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative services  and  other  expenses  and 
assistance  as  it  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  its  activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  3,  1970.  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  was 
established  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970.  NOAA  brings  together 
the  principal  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  concerned  with  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  and  utilization 
of  the  marine  environment.  Although 
NOAA  came  into  being  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan, 
the  principal  thnost  for  the  creation  of 
such  an  agency  came  from  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Resources,  "Our  Nation 
and  the  Sea,"  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  early  last  year.  That  report  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  by  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lenwon). 

The  two  principal  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  report  dealing  with 
Federal  Government  structure  to  further 
our  national  efforts  in  the  ocesuis  in- 
volve the  establishment  of  NOAA  and 
the  creation  of  &n  advisory  committee 
to  serve  as  the  link  between  the  Federal 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  private  indus- 
try, and  the  scientific  and  academic  com- 
munity, on  the  other  hand. 

The  President  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  advisory  group  in  his 
message  to  Congress  recommending  the 
establishment  of  NOAA.  Tlie  President 
stated  that,  upon  approval  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  4,  he  would  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Oceans  and  the  Atmosphere.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  intimately  involved  with 
the  hearings  in  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee were  extremely  pleased  vplth 
the  administration's  support  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  concept.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  committee  members 
generally  felt  that  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere should  have  a  statutory  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  order  to  attract  men  of  the 
highest  caliber  and  professional  quali- 
fications to  serve  on  this  most  important 


committee.  The  Oceanography  Subcom- 
mittee, therefore,  developed  a  draft  bill 
to  establish  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 
which  as  reported  by  your  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  administration.  On 
December  4,  1970,  following  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  In  reporting  this  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  James  L.  Lynn, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  endorsing  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  the  bill  itself, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor, 
section  1  establishes  the  21-member 
Advisory  Committee.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science  recom- 
mended a  15-member  Committee;  how- 
ever, the  Oceanography  Subcommittee 
felt  that  the  larger  figure  would  insure 
adequate  representation  from  all  inter- 
ested areas.  Section  2  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  may  not  be  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  It 
further  provides  that  the  members  shall 
be  drawn  from  State  tind  local  govern- 
ments, industry,  science,  and  other  ap- 
propriate areas.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  It  is  essen- 
tial that  environmental  quality  consid- 
erations be  taken  into  account  in  select- 
ing the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Preservation  of  the  marine  ecol- 
ogy is  as  Important  as  Increasing  our 
basic  knowledge  of  the  seas  and  the  at- 
mosphere, and  all  efforts  to  increase  our 
utilization  of  the  seas  resources  must  be 
undertaken  within  a  framework  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  Your  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  de- 
leted the  requirement  of  section  2  that 
appointments  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  other  body.  There  Is 
no  precedent  for  confirmation  of  ap- 
pointments to  such  an  advisory  commit- 
tee and  the  very  size  of  the  committee 
weighs  against  such  confirmation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  liai- 
son between  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  marine  and  atmo- 
spheric matters.  NOAA  does  not.  of 
course,  encompass  all  Federal  involve- 
ment in  marine  affairs.  The  Coast  Guard, 
the  Navy,  and  a  number  of  other  major 
agencies  retain  significant  interest  In 
oceanography  and  related  fields.  It  Is 
essential  for  our  national  oceanic  pro- 
gram that  there  be  as  much  communica- 
tion and  coordination  as  possible  be- 
tween NOAA  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies, and  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment generally  and  the  private  sector. 
The  Advisory  Committee  can  fulfill  this 
important  role. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  monitor  our  progress  In  furthering 
our  oceanic  and  atmospheric  programs, 
and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  resF>ect  to  the  progress  of  NOAA  in 
carrying  out  its  lead  agency's  functions. 
Section  4  also  requires  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
aimual  report  to  the  President  and  to 
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setting  forth  an  overall  asaess- 
of  the  status  of  the  Nation's  marine 
atmospheric  activities.  Your  Com- 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
amended   this   section   to   provide 
the   armual   report   shall   first   be 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
ill  have  90  days  within  which  to 
and  append  to  the  report  his  own 
and  recommendations. 
5  of  the  bill  provides  normal 
and  per  diem  for  members 
Advisory  Committee  while  serving 
committee  business. 

6  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
to  furnish  the  Advisory  Commit- 
slaff,  information,   personnel, 
idministrative  services  as  the  Ad- 
Committee  may   reasonably  re- 
to  carr>'  out  its  activities.  The  Com- 
on  Marine  Science  had  recom- 
that   the  Advisory  Committee 
a  small  independent  staff.  While 
J  ecommendation  had  some  merit,  it 
joses  a  number  of  drawbacks.  On 
it  was  felt   that  the  Advisory 
can    best    function    in    its 
capacity  without  involving  itself 
purely  housekeeping  matters.  I  am 
that   the  Secretary  of   Com- 
and  the  Administrator  of  NOAA 
ijisure  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
every  assistance  necessary. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
Marine  and  Fisheries  once  before, 
reported  to  this  House  legisla- 
(stablishing  a  committee  to  advise 
ernment  on  marine  science  mat- 
rhe  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
Development  Act  of  1966  estab- 
the    Commission    which    I   have 
oned  previously.  That  Commission, 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Julius  Strat- 
fjerformed  a  monumental  task.  Each 
of  that  Commission  personally 
himself  in  its  work.  Its  report  Is 
for  the  future  of  marine  and 
science.  We  are  confident 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 
and  Atmosphere  to  be  estab- 
by  this  legislation  will  prove  to  be 
effective  and  will  continue  the 
work  which  the  Stratton  Corn- 
began. 
Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
■  H.R.  19576. 

GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,   will    the 
qman  yield  briefly? 
ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be  de- 
to  3'ieJd  to  the  gentleman. 
GROSS.  Is  it  really  necessary  to 
an  advisorj'  committee  with  all  of 
rjippings  that  usually  go  with  a  com- 
for  this  purpose? 

ROGERS  of  Florida.  May  I  say  to 

gentleman  that  the  committee  did 

r  this  most  carefully.  It  originates 

sugge.nion  of  a  study  group  that 

2-year  study  in  1966.  This  was  a 

recommendation  of  the  com- 

As  you  know,  the  President  just 

■ganized  som.e  of  the  civilian  agencies 

new  agency  pursuant  to  Reorgani- 

Plan  No.  4,  passed  by  the  Con- 

Thi=  is  a  committee  that  is  to  try 

in  private  enterprise  in  an  effort 

resources  in  a  new  field.  It  is 

mportant.  and  it  will  play  a  very 

role  in  our  movement  forward  in 

our  re.sources. 
GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
have  any  idea  how  many  more 
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supergrades   will   have   to  be  hired   to 
serve  this  Advisory  Committee? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  There  will  be 
none.  It  is  to  be  housed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  the  present  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  must  mean  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  perhaps 
overstaffed  if  they  have  the  staff  to 
provide  for  another  advisory  committee. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  not. 
This  is  something  that  will  not  be  meet- 
ing every  day,  but  it  will  just  be  extra 
duty  for  some  of  these  people  at  times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  suppose,  that  this 
Federal  employment  situation  is  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  ought  to  be  cautious 
about  adding  more  people  to  the  payrolls 
at  this  time  in  view  of  J;he  tremendous 
increase,  particularly  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Rogers),  in  supporting  H.R. 
19576.  to  establish  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  have  been 
vitally  concerned  for  a  number  of  years 
over  this  Nation's  failure  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  oceans  to  our  fu- 
ture economic  development,  and  also  our 
apathy  toward  the  chaos  which  man  has 
created  in  the  coastal  zone,  that  narrow 
belt  of  land  bordering  the  seas  where  the 
majority  of  the  world's  population  is 
concentrated. 

In  the  early  1960's.  our  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  initiated  hearings 
which  culminated  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966.  This  landmark 
legislation  for  the  first  time  declared  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
develop,  encourage,  and  maintain  a  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive,  and  long- 
range  national  program  in  marine  sci- 
ence. This  legislation  established  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President  and  in- 
cludes six  Cabinet  Secretaries.  It  directed 
the  President  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources composed  of  15  members  drawn 
from  Federal  and  State  goverrmient,  in- 
dustry, universities,  and  other  institu- 
tions engaged  in  marine  scientific  and 
technological  pursuits. 

That  Commission  was  given  a  man- 
date to  investigate  all  aspects  of  marine 
science  in  order  to  recommend  an  over- 
all plan  for  an  adequate  national  pro- 
gram. The  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Julius  Stratton.  sub- 
mitted its  findings  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  January  9.  1969.  The 
report  of  the  Commission,  entitled  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea."  together  with  its 
supporting  appendixes,  is  a  truly  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  our  existing  pro- 
grams and  shortcomings  and  points  the 
way  to  the  future.  Upon  reading  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea,"  one  must  conclude 


that  we  are,  with  respect  to  the  oceans, 
at  about  the  same  stage  of  development 
as  our  space  programs  were  when  the 
Wright  brothers  first  flew. 

The  Stratton  Commission  report  con- 
tains many  excellent  recommendations 
for  this  Nation's  future  role  in  the  oceans 
and  the  closely  related  field  of  atmos- 
pheric research.  We  have  only  just  begun 
to  analyze  and  implement  these  recom- 
mendations. The  most  widely  heralded 
suggestion  of  the  Stratton  Commission 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
agency  to  spearhead  these  programs  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  an  advisory  committee  drawn 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government. 
These  recommendations  became  the  focal 
point  of  our  subcommittee  hearings  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half.  This  was 
a  logical  first  step,  since  everyone  con- 
cerned with  the  Federal  Government's 
role  recognized  that  it  had  become  frag- 
mented among  many  different  agencies, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  these  agencies 
overlapped  to  a  wasteful  degree  and 
lacked  any  fundamental  coordination. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  hearings  in 
1969.  I  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  pre- 
ferable for  the  President,  through  his 
powers  under  the  Reorganization  Act,  to 
implement  the  basic  structural  changes 
called  for  by  the  Stratton  Commission. 
Our  subcommittee  proceeded  to  consider 
legislation  to  establish  NOAA  and  the 
advisory  committee,  recognizing  how- 
ever that  a  major  realinement  of  exist- 
ing agency  responsibilities  posed  numer- 
ous difficulties.  Consequently,  the  sub- 
committee maintained  a  dialog  with  the 
administration  and  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Executive  Reorpanlzation.  I 
believe  that  this  dialog  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  President's  submission 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Len- 
NON )  and  I  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  in  sup- 
port of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4.  Our 
joint  statement  was  given  on  behalf  of 
almost  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

At  that  time,  we  advised  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  our  in- 
tention to  introduce  legislation  establish- 
ing the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Ocearxs  and  Atmosphere  as  an  essen- 
tial corollary  to  the  reorganization  plan. 
That  legislation  we  promised  is  now  rep- 
resented by  the  bill  before  us  todav,  H.R. 
19576. 

Our  ensuing  discussions  with  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans  w  ere  most  fruit- 
ful. This  bill  has  been  drafted  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  to  insure  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  will  fulfill  the  ex- 
cellent recommendation  of  the  Stratton 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  our  space  pro- 
grams, this  Nation's  involvement  in  the 
oceans  is  an  operational  partnersliip  be- 
tween many  elements  of  Government  and 
industry.  Each  is  contributing  substan- 
tially and  has  a  significant  role  to  play 
in  the  future. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  will 
iJrovide  the  mechanism  for  Interchange 
between  the  Federal  organization  and 
the  broad  national  maritime  community. 
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Periodic  appointment  of  new  members  at 
3-year  intervals  will  insure  that  fresh 
insights  and  concepts  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
NOAA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of 
NOAA  and  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
the  first  step  toward  a  coordinated  na- 
tional program  which  promises  to  pay 
great  dividends  for  man.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  19576. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
speedy  enactment  of  H.R.  19576  is  a  vital 
part  of  this  Nation's  effort  to  launch  a 
national  oceanographic  effort,  and  I  urge 
its  support. 

On  January  9,  1969,  a  momentous  re- 
port, entitled  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea," 
was  transmitted  to  Congress.  This  report 
consisted  of  a  review  of  existing  and 
planned  marine  science  activities  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  compiled  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering  and  Resources.  Mem- 
bers of  that  Commission,  all  of  whom 
were  nationally  recognized  scientists  and 
authorities  on  the  Nation's  oceano- 
graphic needs,  made  many  important 
recommendations  in  this  voliuninous 
report. 

One  of  the  primai-y  concerns  stressed 
in  the  report  was  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive, coordinated  Federal  program,  and 
an  organization  to  draw  the  Nation's 
fragmented  marine  science  activities 
together,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
single  agency — which  would  be  known 
as  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration — NOAA.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  which  is  now  in  effect, 
has  established  NOAA. 

Another  significant  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  however.  I  am  referring  to  the 
need  for  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Oceans,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
H.R.  19576,  is  designed  to  establish  that 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — under 
the  distinguished  chairmanship  of  my 
able  collea^^ue,  Hon.  Alton  Lennon — 
held  23  days  of  hearings  on  the  many 
recomimendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port entitled  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea." 
In  addition  to  the  need  for  NOAA,  the 
vital  and  pressing  need  for  establishment 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  proposed  by 
H.R.  19576  was  constantly  emphasized 
by  the  host  of  expert  witnesses  that  testi- 
fied during  those  hearings. 

The  Advisory  Committee  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  establish  would  be  composed 
of  21  distinguished  members,  and  they 
would  represent  the  interests  of  State 
and  local  governments,  private  industry, 
science,  and  other  allied  fields.  Such  a 
committee  is  essential  if  we  are  to  im- 
plement a  truly  national  oceanographic 
effort,  because  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee would  facilitate  strong  State  and 
local  input  into  a  national  program,  and 
it  would  assure  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion between  government  and  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  NOAA.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  it  also  enthusi- 
astically approve  H.R.  19576  so  that  a 
trcfly  coordinated  and  meaningful  pro- 


gram to  effectively  utilize  and  conserve 
our  great  marine  resources  is  assmed. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  share  my  opinion  and  unanimously 
pass  H.R.  19576. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  19576,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  w'£is  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ACCEPTANCE  FOR 
NATIONAL  STATUARY  COLLEC- 
TION OP  STATUE  OF  LATE  SENA- 
TOR E.  L.  BARTLETT,  PRESENTED 
BY  STATE  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
concur  in  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  2)  authori::ing  acceptance  for 
the  National  Statuary  Collection  of  a 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
presented  by  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  2 

Resolved  by  -the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring} ,  That  the  statue 
of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  presented 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  National 
Statuary  Hall  collection,  is  accepted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  be  tendered  to  the 
State  for  the  contribution  of  the  statue  of 
one  of  its  most  eminent  personages.  Illus- 
trious for  his  distinguished  civic  services. 

Sbc.  2.  The  State  of  Alaska  Is  hereby  aii- 
thprlzed  to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  and  to  hold  ceremonies 
in  the  rotunda  on  said  occasion.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  proceedings  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  the  presentation  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  E.  1,.  Bartlett  for  the  National  Stat- 
uary Hall  collection,  together  with  appro- 
priate illustrations  and  other  pertinent  mat- 
ter, shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
The  copy  for  such  document  shall  be  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  Ave  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  three  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  copies  shall  be 
for  the  \xse  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Alaska. 


Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authen- 
ticated,- shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
provides  that  the  statue  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  Bartlett,  presented  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  the  National  Statuary 
Collection,  be  accepted.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  the  statue  be  placed 
temporarily  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  hold  ceremonies  when  the 
statue  is  presented.  A  further  provision 
of  the  resolution  authorizes  the  printing 
of  the  proceedings  held  in  the  Rottmda  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation.  Copies  of 
the  proceedings  would  be  distributed  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  statue  has  been  properly  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  there  has  been  full  concur- 
rence by  all  concerned  persons. 

The  late  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett 
served  24  years  in  the  Congress,  first  for 
14  years  as  Alaska's  voteless  Delegate  and 
from  1959  as  one  of  Alaska's  first  Sena- 
tors. Probably  his  greatest  dream  came 
true  with  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a 
State. 

Bob  BartJett's  untiring  efforts  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  Alaska  Is 
well  recorded  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  certainly  befitting  that 
his  memory  be  honored  and  perpetuated 
by  the  placement  of  his  statue  in  the  Na- 
tional Statuary  Hall  Collection  as  one  of 
Alaska's  foremost  citizens. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2,  would  authorize  acceptance  of  a  statue 
of  a  renowned  American,  the  late  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  Bartlett  of  Alaska,  for  the 
National  Statuary  collection. 

Many  of  us  here  today  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  in  the  Congress  with 
Bob  Bartlett.  He  was  Alaska's  Delegate 
to  Congress  for  seven  terms  beginning  in 
1945.  In  1959  he  became  one  of  Alaska's 
first  two  Senators  and  served  in  that 
position  until  his  death  in  1968.  He  will 
be  here  when  this  bill  is  passed,  in  statue 
form,  to  be  a  constant  reminder  of  excel- 
lent and  adequate  public  service. 

The  Alaska  State  legislature  has  au- 
thorized the  donation  of  the  statue  to 
the  National  Statuary  collection. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  would 
authorize  the  statue  of  Senator  Bartlett 
to  be  placed  on  display  in  the  rotunda 
for  a  time.  Ceremonies  will  be  held  on 
that  occasion  and  the  proceedings  will 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document.  At  a 
later  date  the  statue  would  be  placed  in 
a  permanent  location. 

I  urge  House  concurrence  In  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2,  to  accept  the 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  Bartlett  into 
the  National  Statuary  c(dlection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  In  the  Sen- 
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was  no  objection. 


1  :CKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
include  extraneous  matter.) 
EtKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
4  I  directed  an  urgent  letter  to 
by  messenger  pointing  out 
his  hands  whether  any  consumer 
will  be  advanced  in  this  Con- 
not.  I  also  talked  to  congres- 
ibison  in  the  White  House  polnt- 
the  urgency  of  the  matter.  If  so 
two  Republicans  on  the  Com- 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
v^ould  permit  the  consxmier  class 
to  reach  the  floor — and  they 
it  in  the  form  the  administra- 
les — there  could  be  a  clear  choice 
to  obtain  consumer  protection 
class  action  procedure. 
!  not  yet  received  a  reply,  and 
I  apidly  rimning  out.  Each  morn- 
inform  the  House  as  to  my 
in  getting  the  attention  of  the 
on  this  important  matter.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

HotrsE  OF  Representativis, 
v\ashington,  DC,  December  4, 1970. 


iall 


iny 


House, 
.DC. 

I  respectfully  bring  to  your 
that  a  bill  which  contains  a  ma- 
your  consumer  protection  program 
the  present   order  of  buslnees  In 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Cora- 
ls the  Consumer  Class  Action  Bill, 
.  This  Is  a  clean  bill  Identical  to  the 
14931  as  It  came  out  of  the  Sub- 
;  on  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Is  a  vehicle  for  the  full  committee 
either  the  Administration  Con- 
Action    BUl,   by   striking    title 
bill,   by  srtrlklng   title   n.   Prom 
of    a    test    vote    on    Mr.    Moss' 
motion  on  last  Tuesday,  It  Is  ap- 
Mr.   Springer,   the  ranking  ml- 
has   the   votes  to  take  the 
and  pass  the  Administration 
the  full  committee. 
what  I  have  urged  him  to  do,  and 
ijport,  on  the  committee,  reporting 
this  way.  I  have  every  reason  to 
such  move  would  be  supported 
on  the  committee,  because 
(except  a  southern  bloc)   voted 
motion  for  immediate  conslder- 
bUl  Tuesday. 

aware  of  your  views  that  a  con- 
action  bill  sbotUd  contain  a  trig- 
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gerlng  device,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  theory  of  my  bill  that  would  merely 
make  existing  state  substantive  law.  Incor- 
porated as  federal  law,  enforceable  through 
class  actions  In  federal  court.  I  do  not  yield 
my  position,  but  X  believe  the  House  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  between  the  two 
views  or  perhaps  adopt  the  middle  view  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

But  I  am  willing  to  cooperate  In  a  pro- 
cedure which  will  give  the  most  favorable 
procedural  advantage  to  your  views  (namely, 
that  the  bill  H.R.  18764  would  be  reported 
with  title  in  stricken)  but  that  would  afford 
an  opportunity  by  record  vote  to  the  House 
to  make  the  ultimate  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  this  as  a  practical 
way  of  putting  Into  effect  in  this  Congress 
some  part  of  your  consumer  message  which 
favored  class  actions.  It  is  entirely  feasible, 
even  at  this  late  date.  I  purposely  made  this 
procedure  possible  and  Invited  it  by  the 
method  of  reporting  the  bill  from  subcom- 
mittee. This  was  done  months  ago. 

But  neither  I.  nor  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Staggers,  nor  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee can  bring  this  about  against  a  solid 
block  of  Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats. On  the  other  hand  the  President's 
control  of  two  Republican  votes  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
one  on  the  Rules  Committee  would  pass  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

Therefore,  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Administration  will  act  to  further  the 
Administration  program,  It  can  be  concluded 
that  the  passage  through  the  House  of  the 
important  consumer  class  action  portion  of  a 
program  advancing  consumerism  Is  feasible — 
Indeed  likely.  Since  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  presently  ready  for  floor  action  In  the 
Senate,  it  is  more  than  a  possibility  (I  would 
say  a  probability)  that  It  could  be  passed 
through  the  91st  Congress. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  It  lies  in  your 
hands  whether  consumer  protection  will  be 
advanced  In  this  Cong^ress  or  not. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Bob  Eckrasot. 


WORLD  AIRWAYS  FIRST  AGAIN 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced a  new  Vietnam  leave  policy 
which  will  enable  military  personnel  to 
take  a  14-day  leave  to  the  continental 
United  States  if  they  can  show  evidence 
of  confirmed  reservations  via  commercial 
carrier. 

This  leave  is  in  addition  to  regular  rest 
and  relaxation  and  can  be  used  anytime 
between  the  fourth  and  eighth  month  of 
their  tour  of  duty. 

We  are  all  deeply  aware  of  the  loneli- 
ness a  serviceman  must  feel  when  he  is 
10,000  miles  from  home.  To  envision  2 
weeks  at  home  in  the  middle  of  his  tour, 
would  up  until  now,  have  been  considered 
the  impossible  dream — our  men  need 
dreams.  They  also  need  encouragement, 
and  tangible  assistance  from  people  who 
care. 

Ed  Daly,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  World  Airways,  the  country's 
largest  charter  airlines,  is  a  person  who 
cares  a  great  deal. 

Daly  recently  announced  that  his  com- 
pany and  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tion— USO — have  fUed  a  new  charter 
tariff  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
which  would  enable  military  personnel 


to  fly  roimd  trip  from  Vietnam  to  Cali- 
fornia for  $350,  including  tax. 

World  Airways  and  the  USO  plan  to 
undertake  a  joint  program  which  would 
assist  servicemen  to  make  the  trip  home 
using  the  new  economical  fare. 

Daly  and  Gen.  Emmett  OT)onnell,  Jr., 
president  of  the  USO  explained  that  the 
low  fare  was  possible  through  the  charter 
concept  of  world  flights,  and  the  or- 
ganizational setup  of  the  USO,  a  char- 
itable organization  which  operates  solely 
in  behalf  of  service  men  and  women. 

The  new  plan  will  include  frequent 
flights  from  Vietnam  to  California; 
scheduled  coimections  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States;  a  "fly  now — pay  later" 
financing  arrangement  so  that  all  eli- 
gible military  persormel  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  leave  policy. 
USO  will  make  its  clubs  available  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  arrange- 
ments for  trips  can  be  made. 

In  an  unprecedented  personal  effort  to 
aid  the  U.S.  military  command  in  Viet- 
nam boost  the  morale  of  the  serviceman, 
Mr.  Daly  announced  that  he  is  per- 
sonally prepared  to  guarantee  loans  to 
servicemen  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  pay  for  the  trip  or  to  borrow  the 
necessary  funds.  These  financial  ar- 
rangements will  be  handled  through  the 
First  Western  Bank  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
subsidiary  of  World  Airways  with  assets 
in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

I  commend  Ed  Daly,  World  Airways. 
and  the  USO  and  join  with  them  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  similar  plans  can 
be  made  available  to  military  personnel 
serving  in  other  overseas  stations. 

A  press  report  on  the  new  scheduled 
service  follows: 

There  are  two  versions  of  our  press  release, 
one  for  the  U.S.  and  one  for  the  Orient.  The 
Orient  version  simply  has  more  details  that 
are  of  Interest  to  servicemen  In  that  area, 
and  should  be  used  for  military  pubUcations, 
etc.  The  U.S.  version  simply  deletes  some  of 
the  details  having  to  do  with  our  delivery  of 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Following  ts  the  Orient  version  of  the 
release,  to  be  Issued  at  10:30  ajn.,  EST. 
2  December. 

[Part  one  of  two  parts — for  immediate 
release) 

"United  Service  Organization,  Inc.  (USO) 
and  World  Airways,  the  world's  largest  char- 
ter airline,  today  announced  plans  to  under- 
take a  Joint  program  to  enable  servicemen 
given  leave  In  Vietnam  to  fly  to  the  United 
States,  round  trip  for  350  dlrs.  Including 
taxes. 

"In  making  the  announcement,  Edward  J. 
Daly,  chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
World,  and  Gen.  Emmeitt  O'Donnell,  Jr.. 
president  of  USO,  said  that  under  the  Joint 
operation  the  servicemen  would  be  able  to 
make  the  trip  home  using  the  most  econom- 
ical fare  now  being  planned.  They  stressed 
that  the  low  fare  was  possible  through  the 
charter  concept  of  flights  and  the  organiza- 
tional set  up  of  the  USO,  a  charitable  organi- 
zation which  operates  solely  in  behalf  of 
servicemen  and  women. 

"First  Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
with  96  branches  throughout  the  State  of 
California,  has  Indicated  its  readiness  to 
provide  loans  to  qualifled  personnel  In  Viet- 
nam using  the  flight  program. 

"USO  will  make  its  clube  available  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  arrangements 
for  trips  can  be  made  by  servicemen  In 
Vietnam. 

"USO  has  Indicated  Its  willingness  to  work 
with  any  other  air  carrier  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  tbla  program  on  tlic  same  t«nna 
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gnd  conditions    as    agreed    to    with    World 
Airways." 

[Part  two  J 

"Complete  Information  pertaining  to  flight 
jchedules,  reservations,  payments  and  appli- 
cations for  loans  will  be  available  from  the 
World  Airways  representatives  at  the  USO 
service  groups  In  Saigon,  Da  Nang,  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  and  Can  Tho,  and  at  any  sales 
office  of  World  Airways  in  the  United  States. 

"The  flrst  flight  Is  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 15  from  Saigon  to  San  Francisco,  utUlz- 
Ing  Oakland  International  Airport.  World 
will  use  Its  full  capability  In  the  program 
md  will  fly  as  many  flights  as  are  needed  to 
meet  the  demand. 

"The  program  la  In  support  of  a  new  policy 
recently  announced  by  General  Crelghton 
W.  Abrams,  Commanding  General,  Military 
Assistance  Command — Vietnam  that  permits 
qualified  personnel  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam to  take  a  two-week  leave  In  the  United 
States. 

"The  flights  wUl  be  operated  on  Boeing  707 
Intercontinental  fan  jets  of  World  Airways. 
World  has  been  operating  charter  flights  for 
the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  since 
1956.  primarily  In  the  Far  East,  and  last  year 
395,000  servicemen  were  World  passengers. 
In  addition.  World  delivers  the  newspaper. 
Stars  and  Stripes,  on  a  dally  basis  to  service- 
men at  bases  In  Vietnam,  the  PhUipplnes, 
Okinawa,  Thailand,  Korea,  and  Taiwan 
utilizing  Its  own  aircraft. 

"World  also  operates  commercial  charter 
service  on  a  worldwide  basis,  including  many 
flights  to  the  Orient. 

"Herewith  for  your  Information  Is 
World  Alrways/Unlted  Service  Organization 
leave  program  schedule  commencing  flrst 
round  trip  flight  Saigon  to  Oakland,  Decem- 
ber 15  returning  December  27.  United  Serv- 
ice Organization  price  Is  $350.  Any  Individual 
inquiring  is  to  be  directed  to  contact  their 
relative  or  friend  In  Vietnam  and  advise 
him  to  contact  anyone  In  the  USO  office  at 
Salgon/Da  Nang/Cam  Ranh  Bay/Can  Tho  or 
any  World  Airways  office  In  the  United  States 
where  reservations  for  flights  can  be  made 
»nd  processed." 
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XBM 

Dec.  28. 1970 

90504R 

.  Jan.     9.1971 

MK2 

Dec.  30, 1970 

90522R... 

-  Jan.   11,1971 

J(W» 

.  Jan.     3, 1971 

90505R 

-  Jan.   15,1971 

wm 

Jan.     5. 1971 

90523R.. 

-  Jan.   17,1971 

mn 

Jan.   10,1971 

90506R 

-  Jan.  22, 1971 

fSH 

Jan.   12.1971 

90524R 

-  Jan.  24,1971 

fSS 

Jan.   IB.  1971 

90507 R..     _ 

-  Jan.  28,1971 

M625 

Jan.   18.1971 

90525R 

-  Jan.  30,1971 

MW 

Jan.  23,1971 

90508R..  .. 

-  Feb.     4,1971 

THE  MULTINATIONAL  CORPORA- 
TION IN  A  WORLD  SOCIETY- 
SPEECH  BY  ELLISON  L.  HAZARD 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  often- 
times speeches  come  across  our  desks 
from  prominent  men.  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Ellison  L.  Hazard  that  I  believe 
^  truly  great.  While  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hazard,  he  has  an 
impressive  background.  He  is  chairman 
and  president  of  the  Continental  Can 
Co.  and  recently  spoke  before  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Financial  Ex- 
ecutives Institute  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  obvious  from  Mr.  Hazard's  speech 
that  he  has  a  keen  Insight  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  that  our 


world  faces.  He  draws  from  his  back- 
ground and  wide  experience  to  give  us 
some  very  profound  reasons  why  we  must 
work  to  provide  a  better  business  cli- 
mate to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  and  to  promote 
peace  and  imderstanding.  He  says: 

We  need  a  world  In  which  people  are 
partners  In  creating  progress  rather  than 
antagonists  In  continual  conflict. 

He  reminds  us  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions business  has  made  in  elevating  liv- 
ing standards,  in  fighting  poverty  and 
disease,  and  in  providing  the  necessities 
for  mankind,  and  that — 

Peace  can  be  best  brought  about  not  by 
nation-states  balancing  force  with  force,  but 
by  businessmen  constructing  Interlocking 
channels  of  trade  and  finance  throughout  the 
world. 

He  states : 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  as  Inter- 
national trade  grows,  it  promotes  commu- 
nication and  thus  understanding  between 
people — an  essential  prelude  for  meaningful 
accommodation,  without  which  peaceful  re- 
lationships cannot  be  achieved. 

These  comments  seem  especially  in 
keeping  with  our  Nation's  free-trade  pol- 
icies which  are  being  jeopardized  by  the 
pending  trade  legislation. 

Because  Mr.  Hazard's  views  are  re- 
freshing, and  because  he  touches  on  some 
of  the  most  involved  economic  problems 
we  face,  I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile 
for  all  Members  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  his  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
them  inserted  in  the  Record  : 

The   Multinational   Corporation   in   a 
World  SocurrY 

(By  Ellison  L.  Hazard) 

Acknowledgements . 

When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  to  you,  here 
In  San  Francisco,  several  thoughts  crossed 
my  mind.  I  have  a  very  special  affection  for 
the  Bay  area.  This  Is  where  I  spent  over  30 
years  of  my  life — where  I  attended  grammar 
school,  high  school  and  college — where  I  met 
my  wife,  where  we  were  married,  where  my 
children  were  born  .  .  .  and  where  I  started 
work  for  Continental  Can  In  the  Depression 
year  of  1934. 

Not  only  has  the  San  Francisco  area  played 
an  Important  part  in  my  life,  but  It  has 
played  a  special  part  In  bringing  together 
the  peoples  of  this  fragmented  world.  Since 
the  last  century.  "The  City",  as  all  loyal  San 
Franciscans  refer  to  it,  has  been  a  powerful 
economic  link  between  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  Orient. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  representatives  of 
all  the  Important  nations  of  the  world  met 
here  In  San  Francisco — full  of  hope,  and 
with  great  expectations — to  sign  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Five  years  ago,  an  organization  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  serve  as  a  trustee — the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board — held  its 
third  International  conference  here,  with  500 
businessmen  from  60  nations  In  attendance. 
That  meeting,  more  than  any  other  previous 
gathering,  highlighted  a  very  Important  con- 
cept: the  idea  that  peace  can  be  best 
brought  about,  not  by  nation-states  balanc- 
ing force  with  force,  but  by  businessmen 
constructing  Interlocking  channels  of  trade 
and  finance,  throughout  the  world. 

This  very  basic  concept,  and  thoughts  on 
how  It  can  be  Implemented,  comprise  the 
thrust  of  my  remarks  this  morning. 

Among  you  are  many  who  already  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  expand  the  horizons  of 
business  beyond  political  borders.  Yet,  we, 
as  businessmen,  do  not  ordinarily  think  of 
ourselves  In  that  role.  In  the  heat  of  doing 


business — creating,  producing,  selling,  com- 
peting— It  Is,  and  has  been,  all  too  easy  to 
forget  that  our  actions  have  great  historical 
significance  .  .  .  that  Indeed  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind  Is  not  Just  a  by-product 
of  business.  It  is  the  business  of  business. 

Over  the  long  sweep  of  history,  business 
has  made  great  progress  In  elevating  living 
standards.  In  fighting  poverty  and  disease. 
In  providing  the  necessities  for  mankind  so 
that  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  could,  and  would,  be  pursued.  From 
the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  business  has  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  persistent  forces  In  the  world. 
Edgar  Watson  Howe — one  of  America's  most 
astute  social  commentators — even  went  so 
far  as  to  state — and  I  quote — The  advance 
In  business  has  been  the  greatest  pragmatic 
miracle  the  world  has  ever  known — unquote. 

Most  people  have  thought  of  this  miracle 
In  econcHnlc  terms,  not  fully  recognizing  that 
business  also  plays  an  Important  political 
role — that  It  can  and  should  be  a  unifying 
force  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is  true  that  at  one  time — and  not  too 
long  ago  at  that — international  business  was 
often  Instrumental  In  creating  hostility  be- 
tween peoples  Instead  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether. It  was  considered  to  be  a  tool  of 
colonialism,  symboUzed  by  the  great  com- 
panies of  exploration  and  exploitation — the 
English  East  India  Company,  the  Dutch  New 
Guinea  Company,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  other  organlzaUons  of  various  national 
origins.  Through  the  19th  century  and  well 
Into  our  20th  century,  International  business 
objectives  were  achieved,  for  the  most  part, 
by  building  prosperity  at  home  through  ex- 
ploitation elsewhere.  People  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  remained  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water — to  use  the  Biblical  phrase- 
while  the  resources  of  their  homelands,  and 
their  labor,  were  used  to  buUd  empires  that 
blundered  their  way  Into  the  catastrophes  of 
two  World  Wars  and  a  Great  Depression. 

Prom  these  disastrous  experiences,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  learned  some  lessons.  We  have 
learned  that  the  so-called  civilized  world, 
and  Its  business  organizations,  cannot  thrive 
as  Islands  In  a  sea  of  world  poverty.  People 
can  no  longer  be  exploited  once  they  have 
gained  the  right  of  self-determination,  and 
the  ballot.  It  has  become  clear  to  enlight- 
ened businessmen  that  technological  ad- 
vances must  be  exported  and  shared,  and 
that  markets  must  be  developed  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  if  a  permanent  base  of  prosperity 
is  to  be  achieved  anywhere  In  the  world 

Obviously,  the  development  of  broad  world 
markets  through  the  expansion  of  the  tech- 
nology and  productive  capacity  of  all  na- 
tions Is  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and 
complexities.  These  stem  largely  from  the 
vast  differences  in  Ideologies,  and  m  the  ex- 
isting levels  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment around  the  globe.  However,  In  this  last 
third  of  the  20th  century,  the  exploeion  of 
technology,  coupled  with  new  concepts  and 
Innovations  In  commimlcaUons  and  trans- 
portaUon,  make  the  attainment  of  a  truly 

world  marketplace  not  only  possible    but 

In  my  opinion — absolutely  necessary. 

Today,  In  most  fields  of  business,  tech- 
nology and  know-how  are  assets  of  the  high- 
est order.  In  profitably  utilizing  these  asseU 
in  the  world  marketplace,  company  after 
company  has  found  it  desirable  to  export 
Its  knowledge  and  skUls  to  a  local  base  oi 
operation,  instead  of  shipping  products  over 
long  distances. 

As  a  result,  we  see  emerging  today,  many 
comparUes  of  various  naUonal  origins,  with 
operations  In  a  multiplicity  of  countries,  who 
are  contributing  daily  to  the  growth  of 
world  trade.  These  companies  are  unUke  any 
of  the  great  International  companies  of  the 
past — companies  that  were  by  design  and 
objective  extractive  and  exploiting  enter- 
prises. The  great  multlnaUonal  companies  of 
today  not  only  export  produoto,  but,  in  ever- 
Increasing    quantities,    they    are    exporting 
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technology,  technicians  and  know-how  out- 
side of  their  own  national  borders.  To  name 
a  few— Goodyear  and  Unilever,  Phillips,  Sony 
and  IBM,  Singer.  ICI  and  Honeywell — these 
all  serve  to  Illustrate  today's  "multinational" 
corporation. 

While  there  Is  no  commonly  accepted  defi- 
nition of  a  multinational  corporation,  it 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  such  an  enterprise 
must  have  the  following  characteristics: 

First,  a  significant  and  growing  portion 
of  its  operations  and  resources  are  located 
outside  Its  country  of  Incorporation. 

Second,  Its  management  is  truly  multl- 
:;ational  In  character. 

Third,  and  p>erhaps  most  Important,  It 
!ises  its  skills  and  resources  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  economies  in  all  the  areas  In 
which  it  operates. 

The    rising   importance   of   such   corpora- 
ions  is  rather  well  recognized,  but  let  me 
cite  a  few  interesting  and  pertinent  statis- 
•Ics: 

In  1950.  United  States  Investment  abroad 
.vas  32  billion  dollars.  Now  it  is  more  than 
155  billion  dollars — a  five-fold  Increase  in 
20  years.  The  products  generated  by  these 
assets  have  a  value  of  more  than  200  million 
dollars  annually,  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
entire  annual  gross  national  product  of  the 
United    States. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole  there  are  400  bll- 
;:on  dollars'  worth  of  sales  derived  from  in- 
lernational  investments.  In  fact.  In  the 
world  economy,  the  business  volume  of 
multinational  corporations  far  exceeds  that 
ot  enterprises  who  are  engaged  In  export 
sales  alone.  For  example,  the  production  of 
United  States  companies  abroad  is  more 
than  five  times  the  current  level  of  United 
States  exports. 

The  accumulated  financial  benefit  to  the 
economy  of  the  world  derived  from  the  trans- 
ferring of  management  skills  and  techniques 
and  the  resulting  more  efficient,  less  costly 
production,  has  amounted  to  literally  billions 
of  dollars  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Currently,  multinational  corporations  are 
expanding  at  a  rate  of  more  than  10  percent 
a  year,  or  twice  the  growth  rate  for  gross 
world  product,  and  from  the  projections  of 
knowledgeable  international  economists.  11 
;)resent  trends  continue  then — In  the  year 
2300 — the  economy  of  the  world  will  be  more 
than  half  internationalized  through  the 
turther  development  and  expansion  of  mul- 
tinational corporations. 

Up  to  this  time,  most  of  the  contrlbu- 
t.ons  to  world  trade  by  such  enterprises  have 
oeen  largely  confined  to  the  "free  world." 
However,  the  recent  growth  of  industrial 
igreements  between  Western  European  firms 
and  Soviet  satellite  countries  opens  new  op- 
portunity areas,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
West  Germany's  trade  volume  with  East 
Germany  Is  almost  half  as  large  as  West 
Germany's  trade  with  the  United  States. 
These  two  countries  have  found  this  com- 
mercial relationship  to  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. Thus,  while  those  engaged  In  political 
diplomacy  have  accomplished  little  If  any 
progress  In  achieving  political  accommoda- 
tions between  East  and  West  Germany, 
businessmen  are  successfully  breaching  the 
Berlin  Wall  and  are  perhaps  establishing, 
through  economic  interdependency,  the 
basis  for  eventual  solution  of  the  political 
problems  involved. 

While  practically  all  of  our  Western  al- 
lies have  stepped  up  their  trade  relation- 
ships with  the  Russian-dominated  nations, 
we  have  not.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  should 
increase  our  commercial  relationships  with 
the  Russian  satellite  countries.  The  bene- 
fits encompass  not  only  the  area  of  mutual 
self-interest,  but  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  first-hand  the  advantages  and 
strengths  of  our  free  enterprise  concepts. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  as  interna- 
tional trade  grows,  it  promotes  communica- 


tion and  thus  understanding  between  peo- 
ple— an  essential  prelude  for  meaningful  ac- 
commodation without  which  peaceful  rela- 
tionships cannot  be  achieved. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  United  States' 
very  substantial  direct  Investments  abroad 
may  very  well  be  the  most  effective  form  of 
foreign  aid  available  to  our  country.  In  re- 
cent years  our  traditional  economic  aid  pro- 
grams— those  managed  by  our  government — 
have  been  distorted  by  the  strategies  of  the 
Cold  War.  While  they  have  no  doubt  helped 
In  Implementing  our  national  policy  the  re- 
sults have  had  but  short-term  benefit,  and 
have  not  achieved  the  objective  of  stimulat- 
ing and  accelerating  economic  progress  in  the 
under-developed  countries  of  the  world 

While  real  progress  Is  being  made  in 
strengthening  the  economic  ties  between  the 
Industrialized  Western  countries  through 
trade  relationships,  and  progress  is  evident 
m  Increasing  trade  between  the  Soviet  group 
and  our  Western  friends,  we  must  face  up  to 
the  regrettable  fact  that  not  much  real  eco- 
nomic progress  is  being  made  in  the  lesser 
under-developed  countries  of  the  world. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  written  history  un- 
til the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  average  per 
capita  Income  In  the  world  ranged  between 
the  equivalent  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars 
per  year  measured  in  today's  dollars.  Even 
today,  only  about  20  percent  of  the  world's 
population  has  achieved  an  Income  above 
that  level.  The  other  80  percent  exists  in  a 
setting  that  has  had  a  dreary  familiarity  over 
the  centuries  of  recorded  history.  Today's 
typical  Indonesian,  Egyptian,  or  Paiklstanl, 
and  the  Indigenous  populations  of  many 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America,  have 
in  their  environment  much  that  would  be 
familiar  to  a  Roman  of  Caesar's  time  or 
Chinese  In  the  Han  Dynasty. 

Today,  there  are  3.6  billion  people  on  earth. 
By  the  year  2000.  there  will  probably  be  6.4 
billion.  Most  of  this  population  growth — in 
fact,  nearly  70  percent  of  it — will  take  place 
in  the  poorer  countries  of  the  world,  where 
minimal  progress  is  being  made  In  raising 
standards  of  living. 

The  significance  of  these  statistics  under- 
lines the  absolute  necessity  of  promoting  in- 
dustrialization in  the  under-developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  if  we  are  to  make  headway 
in  Increasing  the  average  standard  of  living 
of  our  world's  population.  For  example,  the 
gross  national  products  of  Latin  American 
countries  are  currently  increasing  by  about  3 
percent,  but  this  is  being  cancelled  out  by  an 
annual  population  growth  of  3  percent.  In 
contrast,  in  the  more  developed  countries 
gross  national  products  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  more  than  double  the  rate  of  population 
growth. 

This  year  the  per  capita  product  value  In 
the  industrialized  world  is  12  times  that  at- 
tained in  the  non-Industrialized  world.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  per  capita 
Income  in  the  Industrialized  countries  could 
easily  climb  by  50  percent  to  a  point  where  It 
Is  18  times  that  In  non-lndustrlallzed  coun- 
tries. 

All  of  this  unfortunately  adds  up  to  a  po- 
tentially wider  gap — an  even  deeper  chasm 
between  rich  and  poor  In  our  world  society. 
The  social,  economic,  and  political  Implica- 
tions of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  ignored — 
especially  since  wider  communications 
through  the  media  of  radio  and  television 
continue  to  make  the  impoverished  even 
more  aware  of  the  affluency  that  surrounds 
them.  As  Lester  Pearson,  the  former  prime 
minister  of  Canada  and  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Award,  put  it — quote — We  envision  a  world 
in  which  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged  will 
join  the  mainstream  of  technological  and  so- 
cial progress.  We  can  only  sisk  those  who  do 
not  share  this  vision  to  look  ahead  for  25 
years  and  try  to  determine  what  the  world 
"will  look  like  then.  If  the  division  Into  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  developed  and  the 
stagnant  societies  continues  and  widens,  as 


it  will  certainly  do  if  we  do  not  work  to- 
gether to  prevent  It.  Then,  think  back  to  the 
measures  we  could  have  taken — and  thereby 
have  avoided — the  tragic  consequences  that 
will  surely  follow  tomorrow  our  failure  to 
act  today.  The  paramount  long-term  Interest 
of  all  nations,  rich  and  poor.  Is  In  creation 
of  a  world  in  which  all  the  world's  resources, 
human  and  physical,  are  put  to  the  greatest 
possible  use  for  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber—  unquote. 

The  multinational  corporation  can  be  the 
major  force  with  which  the  world  marshals 
its  human  and  material  resources  for  the 
good  of  all  people.  Not  only  do  these  organi- 
zations have  the  skills  and  resources,  they 
hriiig  people  together,  forging  a  bond  of  mu- 
tual Interest,  respect,  and  understanding, 
and  they  can  put  the  have-nots  onto  the 
launching  pad  while  they  propel  the  haves 
toward  new  social,  scientific  and  technologl- 
cal  frontiers. 

This  cannot  be  achieved  if  the  multina- 
tional corporation  continues  to  largely  con- 
centrate its  operations  in  the  highly  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world.  To  Illustrate  the 
current  concentration  of  the  total  goods  pro- 
duced by  U.S.  operations  abroad,  about  one- 
third  is  produced  in  Canada,  one-third  In 
Europe,  and  one-third  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

U.S. -based  companies  with  subsidiaries  in 
Europe  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize their  European  organizations  to  estab- 
llsli  themselevs  In  underdeveloped  countries. 
For  the  truth  Is,  U.S.  companies  do  not  have 
a  large  enough  supply  of  middle  manage- 
ment to  export  this  asset  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries — not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Americans,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  nationals  of  other  countries,  are  typically 
reluctant  to  move  and  to  live  In  other  coun- 
tries with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
ours. 

According  to  many  observers,  European 
companies  are  far  better  equipped  than  we 
are  in  the  United  States  with  middle  man- 
agement and  technical  personnel  who  have 
the  desire  as  well  as  the  capability  of  in- 
stalling production  facilities,  training  people 
and  transporting  the  acquired  know-how  of 
U.S.  corporations  Into  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

To  summarize :  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion has  an  important  role  far  beyond  that 
of  making  money  or  of  developing  and  ex- 
porting product  and  know-how.  It  has  the 
incentive,  the  enlightened  self-interest  to 
expand  the  marketplaces  of  the  world,  in  or- 
der to  permit  people  everywhere  to  have  an 
Increasing  share  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Wouldn't  it  be  pleasant  if  I  could  end  my 
talk  this  morning  on  that  high  note!  But 
you  and  I  know  that  there  are  difficult  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  If  a  multinational 
corporation  can  successfully  pursue  its  ob- 
jectives. Tax.  tariff,  and  anti-trust  laws  are 
inconsistent  and  discriminatory  among  the 
trading  areas  and  various  countries  of  the 
world.  Tax  havens  abound.  Fraudulent  orga- 
nizations often  operating  v/lth  funds  fleeced 
from  trusting  people  enjoy  far-reaching  Im- 
munity by  operating  from  countries  which 
have  no  meaningful  regulations  or  supervi- 
sion to  restrict  illicit  operations — all  actions 
that  bring  disrepute  upon  private  enterprise. 

Another  case  In  point — today  there  Is  no 
way  for  a  company  to  legally  become  a  cor- 
porate citizen  of  the  world.  The  multina- 
tional company  needs  an  International  char- 
acter In  the  legal  sense,  as  well  as  in  its  mode 
of  operation.  Without  it,  it  will  continue  to 
be  suspect  In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  vocal 
nationalists  In  the  host  countries  in  which 
It  operates.  "American  Go  Home"  or  "Eng- 
lishman Go  Home"  have  too  often  been  used 
as  emotional  slogans  by  politicians  or  com- 
petitors who  place  false  national  pride  ahead 
of  economic  reason.  j 

Even  in  the  limited  Common  Market  area     ] 
the   tax  slt^ju^tion  makes  it  Impractical  to 
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form  a  multinational  company  through  the 
merger  of  existing  companies  located  in  two 
or  more  countries  of  the  Common  Market. 
Actually  today,  a  E>elaware  corporate  base 
offers  advantages  for  such  a  merger  not 
found  In  any  of  the  European  countries — a 
situation  of  which  the  Common  Market  peo- 
ple are  painfully  aware. 

Still  another  case  in  point,  the  three- 
quarters  of  the  earth  covered  by  water  Is  a 
Jurisdictional  "no-man's  land".  It  Is  estl- 
niated  that  immense  reserves  He  under  our 
oceans — reserves  that  will  be  needed  to  sup- 
port the  world  economy  for  the  next  century, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next.  Already  many  of 
the  technological  problems  are  being  solved 
that  win  soon  permit  the  transmission  of 
huge  amounts  of  power  to  the  ocean  floor. 
Machinery  is  being  built  that  will  lift  large 
rich  payloads  from  the  ocean  depths.  But, 
Just  how  does  one  stake  a  claim  to  land  un- 
der the  high  seas  to  permit  operations  out- 
side of  the  12-mlle  limit?  Where  does  an 
American  company  make  such  an  applica- 
tion? 

Does  It  send  a  request  to  the  President, 
to  the  State  Department  or  to  U.  Thant?  How 
will  its  legitimate  Interest  be  safeguarded 
if  a  competing  enterprise  from  another  na- 
tion takes  over  its  sea  base  by  force? 

Problems  of  the  nature  of  those  I  have 
outlined  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  mitigate 
the  problem  and  conflict  areas  that  will 
otherwise  retard  the  growth  of  multinational 
companies.  The  nations  of  the  world  must 
negotiate  understandings  and  agreements 
on  a  wide  spectrum  of  economic  and  legal 
questions  if  we  are  to  accomplish  world  eco- 
nomic growth  and  with  it  world  peace. 

For  there  to  be  order  there  must  be  gov- 
erlng  law.  and  for  the  development  of  in- 
ternational business  there  must  be  an  ade- 
quate system  of  International  law — in 
order  to  give  the  International  businessman 
fair,  modern  and  properly  enforced  rules  to 
govern  his  actions  and  his  transactions.  Such 
a  background  of  supra-national  law  must 
be  established  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
world's  economic  problems  are  pressing,  and 
will  not  wait. 

Unfortunately,  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  have  proved  themselves  very  woefully 
Inept  In  the  area  of  developing  International 
agreements.  Witness  the  complete  failure 
of  the  League  of  Nations — the  spectacle  of 
the  United  Nations  floundering  in  a  chaos  of 
bickering  and  inaction. 

The  only  encouraging  example  I  can  think 
of  in  the  negotiation  of  multi-lateral  agree- 
ments between  nations  was  the  formation 
of  the  World  Bank,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods'  Confreence  of  1944.  Here  la  an  ex- 
ample where  political  problems  were  accom- 
modated because  economic  necessities  were 
paramount. 

Perhaps  from  this  example,  and  from  a 
deeper  analysis  of  history,  we  should  con- 
clude that  it  Is  folly  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
political  problems  of  the  world  before  eco- 
nomic compatablllty  has  been  achieved. 

The  United  Nations,  In  spite  of  Its  obvious 
shortcomings,  provides  a  sound  and  readily 
available  Instrument  for  the  establishment 
of  multinational  agreements.  Let  us  there- 
fore encourage  the  United  Nations  to  stop 
playing  Cold  War  politics  and  start  building 
a  world  peace,  based  on  the  economic  reali- 
ties of  the  last  decades  of  this  century. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  real  progress  by  the 
United  Nations  In  this  vital  area  will  lead  us 
down  the  road  to  peace  faster  than  anything 
that  has  been  accomplished  In  the  twenty- 
five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  UJ^. 
Charter  was  signed  here  In  San  Francisco. 
To  resolve  the  problems  of  world  pwlltlcs,  and 
attain  world  peace,  we  must  face  economic 
realities.  Politics  should  follow  sound  eco- 
nomics— not  the  reverse. 

The  questions  before  the  world  now  are 
crucial  and  they  must  be  answered  before 
time  runs  out : 


Can  our  statesmen  untangle  international 
law  and  eliminate  many  of  the  natlonal- 
istlcally  oriented  barriers  to  world  trade,  and 
create  an  atmosphere  for  the  prosperity  of 
international  business? 

Can  International  business  expand  rapidly 
enough,  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that 
gross  world  product  wins  In  Its  race  with 
Increased  population?  If  not,  the  Impover- 
ished will  inherit  the  earth  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers. 

Win  a  large  segment  of  the  professionals 
in  American  business— -executives  such  as 
you — apply  your  vision,  your  experience, 
your  wisdom  in  helping  your  business  to 
grasp  the  significance  and  the  opportunities 
that  He  ahead  for  Internationally  oriented 
business? 

Cannot  we  de-escalate  the  Cold  War  in  a 
more  enlightened  fashion  by  enlarging  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc?  If  not,  we  may 
miss  a  real  opportunity  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems of  peaceful  co-existence,  and  to  bring 
the  Communists  face-to-face  with  the  reali- 
ties— the  advantages — of  free  enterprise. 

Can  the  people  of  the  world  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  narrow  economic  nationalism 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  freer  trade?  If 
not,  how  can  we  avoid  the  continuation  of 
a  divided  and  fragmented  world? 

We  need  a  world  in  which  people  are 
partners  In  creating  progress  rather  than  an- 
tagonists In  continual  conflict. 

Given  a  healthy  climate  In  which  to  oper- 
ate, the  multinational  corporation  can  help 
build  such  a  world,  and  help  bring  about 
genuine  world  peace — a  peace  based  on  eco- 
nomic realities,  and  strengthened  by  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  businessmen. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  me  here 
today. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
DISASTROUS  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  comments 
favorable  or  unfavorable  from  the  White 
House  influence  greatly  the  fate  of  leg- 
islation. A  Presidential  plea  for  "action 
now"  can  speed  a  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress, while  a  negative  request  can  slow 
or  even  sidetrack  a  piece  of  legislation. 

President  Nixon  has  not  hesitated  in 
his  role  as  a  legislator.  Nearly  every  week 
we  receive  his  views  on  measures  before 
the  Congress.  Welfare,  foreign  aid,  man- 
power, conservation,  and  national  de- 
fense issues  have  all  received  Presiden- 
tial attention  and  congressional  action. 

How  astonishing  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  the  Congress  is  working  on 
what  may  be  the  most  disastrous  eco- 
nomic legislation  of  the  decade  we  hear 
nothing  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  H.R. 
18970,  the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  passed  the 
House  last  month  in  bitter  controversy 
amid  absolute  silence  from  President 
Nixon.  Could  it  be  that  the  political 
aspects  of  the  measure  were  too  delicate 
to  merit  Presidential  comment? 

Mr.  Nixon  has  never  been  regarded  as 
a  protectionist.  Surely  he  must  realize 
the  consequences  of  H.R.  18970.  Surely 
he  must  hear  the  dire  warnings  now 
being  sounded  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Surely  he  knows  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures inherent  in  the  bill;  surely  he 
knows  what  the  legislation  can  do  to  full 
employment. 

The  Nation's  press  has  not  let  Mr. 
Nixon's     silence     go     unnoticed.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  insert  with  my  remarks  the 
commentaries  of  Eric  Sevareid,  Milton 
Viorst,  and  Howard  K.  Smith: 
CBS  Evening  News  Wfth  Walter  Ckonkits 
(By  Eric  Sevarled) 

This  lame  duck  session  of  Congress,  the 
first  In  20  years,  got  down  to  buBlnesa 
quickly  enough  after  the  opening  ritual  of 
congratulations  and  commiserations  for 
those  elected  and  those  defeated.  It's  the 
business  itself,  much  of  it,  that  Is  blzzare. 
Conceivably  the  President  can  find  his  veto 
of  the  bill  for  polltclal  spending  on  TV  over- 
ridden; equally  conceivably  he  can  find  him- 
self confronting  a  political  and  economic 
nightmare  In  the  form  of  an  import  quota 
bill.  This,  so  a  great  many  serious  people 
fear,  would  not  only  set  off  a  worldwide  trade 
war  in  the  disastrotis  style  of  the  pre-World 
War  II  period,  but  would  also  fan  the  fires 
of  the  domestic  Inflation  that  the  President 
must  somehow  dampen  down. 

The  whole  story  on  this  Is  a  comedy,  or 
more  appropriately,  a  tragedy  of  errors  com- 
pounded. It  all  began  with  Mr.  Nlxon'e 
promise  to  produce  some  foreign  import  re- 
lief for  his  Southern  textile  political  sup- 
porters. This  was  to  come  through  voluntary 
agreements  with  foreigners,  chiefly  the 
Japanese,  but  they  balked.  So  a  bill  was  put 
together  in  the  House,  Intended  only  as  a 
persuader,  but  it  got  out  of  hand.  The  gate 
had  been  opened,  and,  as  one  leader  put  It, 
Congress  tore  the  whole  fence  down.  Shoes 
were  added  to  textiles,  mandatory  oil  quotas 
to  shoes,  then  scores  of  other  products,  when 
foreign  imports  reach  a  certain  level. 

And  foreign  countries,  including  the 
European  Common  Market,  are  preparing 
and  announcing  retaliations,  chiefly  against 
our  farm  exports,  if  this  bill  becomes  law, 
and  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  official  estimates 
the  extra  cost  to  American  consumers  of 
clothing  and  shoes  at  nearly  four  billion 
dollars  In  the  next  five  years. 

Farm  orgtmlzations  are  in  a  sweat,  sensing 
what  can  happen  to  farm  exports.  The  State 
Department,  which  has  a  premonition  of 
history  repeating  Itself,  is  in  a  sweat.  Con- 
sumer groups  are  getting  aroused,  belatedly, 
and  a  last  ditch  effort  at  a  voluntary  deal 
with  the  Japanese  is  being  made  by  the 
White  House. 

To  complete  the  nightmare,  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  side  Is  tacked,  along  with  the  bill  for 
a  new  welfare  plan,  onto  the  bill  for  raising 
Social  Security  payments,  a  prime  specimen 
for  connoisseurs  of  legislative  abortions. 

If  that  can  be  straightened  out  the  Presi- 
dent wlU  have  an  easier  time  vetoing  the 
trade  bill  itself,  which  he  has  warned  he 
would  do.  He  can  always  argue  that  he  tried 
to  help  his  textile  Industry  friends,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  tried  again  this  week. 
He  nominated  the  chief  Washington  lobbyist 
for  cotton  textiles  to  membership  on  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  19,  1970] 

NrxoN's  Dilemma  on  the  Trade  Bnx 

(By  Milton  Viorst) 

The  most  Important  piece  of  legislation 
to  come  up  during  the  entire  Nixon  admin- 
istration Is  currently  before  Congress.  And. 
amazingly,  we  don't  have  a  clue  to  whether 
the  President  approves  of  it  or  not. 

This  bin,  which  Imposes  a  stringent  new 
set  of  restrictions  on  Impwrts,  can  damage 
our  relations  with  every  trading  country  in 
the  world.  It  can  profoundly  Impair  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  economy. 
~But  because  of  its  domestic  political  Im- 
plications, the  President  has  remained  silent 
about  It. 

We  know  his  opinions  on  street  crime  and 
student  violence,  on  which  he  can  take  pious 
moral  positions  but  which  elude  easy  legis- 
lative solutions. 
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In  contrast,  he  says  nothing  about  the 
tjEUle  bill,  where  a  moral  position  requires 
C(  urage  but  whoee  disaatrovis  consequences 
CI  n  be  averted  by  a  simple  congressional 
rr  ajorlty. 

Admittedly,  the  President  Is  In  a  dilemma. 
H;  committed  himself  In  1968  to  repay  the 
Siuthern  textile  tycoons  who  made  possible 
h  s  election.  He  also  has  some  major  debts 
U.  the  big  spenders  In  the  oil  Industry.  Hell 
n  led  both  of  these  groups  again  In  1972. 
Tils  legislation  was  originally  written  for 
tl  em. 

But  he  knows  this  bill  Is  intrinsically  In- 
fi  itionary.  It  will  raise  oil  prices  Immedl- 
aely  and  textile  prices  shortly.  Over  the 
Ic  ng  run.  It  could  increase  the  price  of  every 
pioduct  that  now  has  foreign  competition. 
B  J  1972.  the  Inflation  In  this  bill  could  gen- 
et ate  a  lot  of  anti-Nlxon  votes. 

The  President  also  knows  that,  before 
Icng.  the  nation's  exporters  will  begin  to 
feel  the  backlash  of  economic  reprisal.  The 
E  iropean  Common  Market,  our  biggest  cus- 
tc  mer.  has  warned  explicitly  that  It  will 
r«  tallate  vigorously  If  this  bill  is  passed. 

Hardest  hit  will  surely  be  agriculture, 
wilch  last  year  had  $6.6  billion  in  exports. 
C  irrently.  American  farmers  export  50  per- 
c«  nt  of  their  soybean  crop.  41  percent  of 
wieat,  36  percent  of  tobacco,  58  percent  of 
rl:e.  29  percent  of  cotton.  Naturally,  the 
fa  rm  lobbies  are  outraged  by  the  bill. 

As  Denver's  Rocky  Mountain  News  put  It: 
"l>rotectlon  for  a  North  Carolina  textile 
p  ant  will  be  at  the  expense  of,  say.  an 
Ii.dlana  soybean  grower  (or)  a  Colorado 
w  neat  farmer." 

There  is  no  doubt,  furthermore,  that  the 
b  U  will  trigger  the  kind  of  action-reaction 
wquence  (called  a  trade  war)  that  can  lead 
oi  ily  to  a  grievous  decline  In  International 
commerce,  as  the  Smoot-Hawley  protective 
ti  riff  act  did  In  1939. 

Paradoxically,  the  loser  would  necessarily 
bi  the  United  States.  This  year,  despite  all 
tie  complaining  about  unfair  comi>etltlon 
fi  Dm  abroad,  we  will  have  a  $3  billion  trade 
SI  rplus.  This  surplus  Is  vital  to  maintain 
o'  ir  overseas  commitments,  our  balance  of 
pi  lyments  and  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Nixon,  perhaps,  can  still  save  the  situ- 
a'  ion.  He  understands  the  Importance  of  In- 
T<rnatlonal  trade.  He  Is  not,  at  heart,  a  pro- 
tectionist. He  can  go  on  television  to  ex- 
p  aln  to  the  country  exactly  what  Is  at 
51  ake. 

He  will  have  no  problem  showing  that  a 
ci  ngressman  who  votes  for  fatter  profits  for 
t<  xtlles  and  oil  takes  dollars  out  of  the  pock- 
et s  of  farmers.  Industrial  workers  and,  ultl- 
rc  ately,  every  American  consumer. 

Yet  Mr.  Nixon  risks  going  down  in  history 
a:  the  first  protectionist  president  since  Her- 
b  'rt  Hoover,  and  the  chief  antagonist  to  the 
II  tematlonal  trend  towaird  freer  trade. 

By  his  acquiescing  in  the  trade  bill,  he  is 
a;  king  the  country  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
h  s  personal  political  debts. 

Howard  K.  SMrrn  Commentart 

Congress  Is  on  the  edge  of  making  what 
m  3st  economic  experts  consider  the  single 
biggest  willful  mistake  of  recent  times.  At 
tie  risk  of  saying  things  you  already  know, 
let  me  recount  the  elements. 

In  the  Great  Depression — which  inciden- 
ts Uy  was  worse  than  anything  young  people 
p  •otest  about  today — nations  sought  to  pro- 
t«  ct  what  Industry  was  still  working  by  rals- 
Ir  g  already  high  tariff  walls  against  one  an- 
o*  her's  goods. 

The  result  was — trade  outlets  for  all  nar- 
r(  wed.  and  the  Depression  got  worse.  Some 
tl  ink  World  War  Two  was  the  Indirect  re- 
sist. 

Well,  President  Roosevelt  saw  It  and  took 
tie  bold  step  of  trying  the  opposite.  He 
c  It  restrictions.  Other  nations  cut  theirs 
a  [ainst  us.  Trade  expanded  .  .  .  and  the  great- 
ei  t  period  of  world  prosperity  in  history  re- 
si  tlted. 


Now,  yesterday,  the  House  voted  to  reverse 
36  years  of  freer  trade  and  restrict  foreign 
goods  again. 

The  excuse  Is,  It  will  save  a  few  Jobs 
temporarily.  The  fact  Is,  reduced  foreign 
competition  will  raise  our  prices  and  deepen 
the  recession.  And,  as  Britain's  trade  spokes- 
man said  today,  the  world  will  retaliate  and 
restrict  our  sales  to  them. 

Since  the  U.S.  sells  more  to  other  na- 
tions than  we  buy  from  them,  tee  will  suffer 
most   from   a  trade   war   we  are   provoking. 

In  a  time  when  we  have  so  many  problems 
due  to  omission  and  neglect,  it  seems  the 
height  of  folly  to  create  a  bigger  one  by  ac- 
tive commission  in  Congress. 

The  British  trade  spokesman  called  It 
"crazy";  and  I  can't  think  of  a  better  de- 
scription. 

I  THE  SST  ISSUE 

(Mr.  PKT.TrY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  as 
I  understand,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill  will  be  sent 
to  conference  with  the  Senate.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  has  in- 
dicated that  when  the  House  considers 
this  action  he  Intends  to  make  a  motion 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to  sup- 
port the  Senate  position  on  the  SST  and 
eliminate  the  $290  million  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  that  procedure 
there  will  be  little  opportimity  for  those 
of  us  who  support  the  funding  of  the 
SST  to  restate  our  reasons.  Therefore, 
let  me  remind  my  friends  that  President 
Nixon  called  the  Senate's  disapproval  of 
the  American  SST  a  devastating  mistake 
that  could  ruin  the  Nation's  areospace 
industry,  wiping  out  as  he  said,  150,000 
jobs  and  costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  in  contract  cancellation  costs 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SST  already  exists  in 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  and  the  So- 
viet TU-144.  U.S.  airlines  have  ordered 
some  of  the  former. 

U.S.  airlines  have  put  cash  on  the  line 
for  the  U.S.  SST  because  it  will  carry 
passengers  at  a  lower  cost  than  present 
jets.  As  to  air  pollution  levels  and  climate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  reasonable  number  of  U.S.  SST's 
would  significantly  affect  the  atmosphere 
and  as  for  noise  no  SST's  will  be  per- 
mitted to  fly  supersonically  over  popu- 
lated land  masses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  consider  the  devastating 
effect  on  our  economy  if  there  is  no  U.S. 
SST,  because  it  would  give  up  more  than 
$22  billion  in  favorable  foreign  trade. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  cancellations 
and  the  settlement  of  other  commitments 
caused  by  the  abrupt  discontinuance  of 
the  SST,  according  to  the  President, 
would  be  $278  million,  as  against  $290 
million  in  the  bill.  We  already  have  $700 
million  invested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  Members  vote 
to  table  the  Yates  amendment,  and  indi- 
cate their  confidence  in  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  These  Members 
are  well  informed  and  could  consider  all 
points  at  issue,  and  make  a  determina- 
tion based  on  their  information.  I  do  not 
think  the  House  should  take  action  to- 
morrow to  kill  the  U.S.  SST,  at  least  until 
the  House  conferees  have  had  an  op- 


portunity to  study  this  problem.  This  is 
not  an  Issue  involving  jobs  in  one  par- 
ticular area;  after  all  the  U.S.  SST  is 
being  built  in  46  States. 


RECALL  THE  PEACE  CORPS  FROM 
CHILE 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  election  in  Chile,  Presi- 
dent Salvador  Allende  will  head  a  pop- 
ular-front government.  As  he  received 
but  a  mere  36  percent  of  the  vote.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Congreso  Na- 
cional,  Chile's  legislative  body,  to  make 
the  final  decision  that  put  him  in  oflQce 
for  the  next  6  years. 

The  popular  front  consists  of  Dr.  Al- 
lende's  own  Marxist  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists and  four  non-Marxist  leftist 
groups.  All  of  these  parties  are  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. 

During  the  election  campaign  that 
brought  about  his  assumption  of  power, 
Allende  Issued  a  list  of  167  businesses 
that  he  promised  to  confiscate  if  elected 
President;  they  involve  $2  billion  In  U.S. 
investments.  He  declared  that  his  first 
goal  was  nationalization  of  Chile's  basic 
mineral  resources,  to  be  followed  by  na- 
tionalization of  banks  and  other  indus- 
tries and  monopolies. 

Allende  said: 

We  are  against  control  of  our  basic 
and  strategic  sources  of  wealth — copper, 
steel,  power — by  foreign  capital.  We  think 
our  development  must  be  based  on  our  own 
internal  strength. 

Actually  the  process  of  socialization  in 
Chile  antedates  the  arrival  of  Senor  Al- 
lende. Since  1965,  more  than  2  million 
acres  have  been  expropriated,  with  due 
compensation  to  the  owners,  for  distri- 
bution among  rural  workers.  Another 
agrarian  reform  program,  designed  to 
give  60,000  rural  families  land  during  a 
3-year  period,  becaune  law  in  1967. 

Also  in  1967,  the  Government  of  Chile 
acquired  51  percent  ownership  of  a  large 
mine  owned  by  an  American  copper  com- 
pany, and  of  two  mines  of  another  Ameri- 
can copper  company  in  1969,  the  owners 
being  compensated.  About  85  percent  of 
Chile's  6,700  miles  of  railroad  are  owned 
by  the  state. 

Upon  assuming  ofiBce,  President  Al- 
lende appointed  Jose  Toha,  editor  of 
Santiago's  Marxist  publication.  Las  No- 
ticias  de  Ultima  Hora,  Minister  of  In- 
terior. In  this  position,  Senor  Toha  will 
command  the  carbineros,  the  national 
police  force.  His  Deputy,  Daniel  Vergara 
Bustos,  is  a  Communist. 

The  carbineros  do  not  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution,  but  in- 
stead swear  allegiance  to  the  President. 
Communists  have  also  been  named  to  the 
labor,  finance,  public  works,  and  foreign 
portfolios. 

Six  years  in  ofiBce  wUl  give  the  new 
President  sufficient  time  in  which  to  en- 
trench himself.  Nationalization  of  key 
industries  and  harassment  of  the  com- 
munications media  will  combine  to 
squelch  political  opposition.  The  process 
of  nationalization  will  bring  about  the 
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elimination  of  advertising  and  the  dry- 
ing up  of  campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brief  recital  of  the 
situation  existing  in  Chile  has  been  pre- 
sented as  a  background  before  calling 
the  attention  of  this  great  body  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  65  men  and  27  women 
stationed  in  Chile  as  representatives  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  question  arises,  at 
least  in  my  mind:  Should  these  92  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  continue  their 
work  in  Chile  or  should  they  return  to 
the  United  States,  possibly  for  reassign- 
ment to  one  or  more  non-Communist 
countries? 

When  the  Peace  Corps  was  established 
in  1961,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing world  peace  and  friendship  by  send- 
ing Americans  abroad  to  help  the  peoples 
of  other  nations  to  meet  their  needs  for 
trained  personnel,  help  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  Americans  by  the  peo- 
ples of  other  lands,  and  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  other  peoples  by  Amer- 
icans. 

Just  how  will  these  92  Peace  Corps  en- 
roUees  be  able  to  promote  world  peace 
by  serving  in  a  country  whose  newly 
installed  President  has  said: 

Our  purpose  Is  to  have  relations  with  Cuba. 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  China,  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic? 

Cuba  Ls  a  Soviet  base  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  from  which  death  and  de.«tructlon 
can  be  rained  upon  the  United  States. 
North  Korea  is  the  nation  that  seized  the 
U.S.  Navy's  intelligence  ship  Pueblo  in 
1968  and  held  its  crew  prisoners  for  11 
months.  We  have  been  fighting  a  war 
against  North  Vietnam  since  1963,  one  of 
its  chief  suppliers  of  aid  being  Commu- 
nist China.  East  Germany  Is  a  puppet  of 
the  Soviet  Empire,  our  bitterest  enemy. 

Why  should  the  Peace  Corps  keep  even 
one  of  its  members  in  a  country  that 
maintains  friendly  relations  with  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  let  alone  92 
members? 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  voted,  earlier 
this  year,  to  provide  almost  $100  million 
for  the  Peace  Corps  was  that  I  believed  it 
constitutes  a  very  effective  means,  not 
only  for  combating  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  influence  in  other  countries, 
but  as  a  way  to  demonstrate  the  superi- 
ority of  the  free  enterprise  system  that 
has  enabled  the  United  States  to  enjoy  a 
maximum  of  political  freedom  along  with 
unequaled  and  unprecedented  material 
prosperity,  while  also  sharing  its  God- 
given  abundance  with  less  fortunate  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world.  I  still  believe  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  but  I  see  no  point  in 
maintaining  any  of  its  personnel  in  ChUe. 

Instead  of  exposing  our  92  Peace  Corps 
representatives  to  the  dangers  that  in- 
evitably accompany  a  Communist  take- 
over, we  ought  to  withdraw  them  im- 
mediately and  begin  strengthening  our 
defenses  in  Latin  America.  With  one 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba  and  another 
in  ChUe,  the  latter  a  nation  with  a  coast- 
line of  2,620  miles,  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  In 
danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  1980's  we  pro- 
vided over  $1,300  million  in  loans  and 
grants  to  Chile.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
our  many  foreign  aid  programs  has  been 
to  combat  communism.  So  many  times 
we  have  heard  the  question,  asked  by  the 


proponents  of  foreign  aid,  "Do  you  want 
them  to  go  Communist?" 

It  is  obvious  that  once  again  we  have 
failed  to  effectively  combat  communism, 
for  ChUe  has  gone  Communist. 


MINORITT    OtJT    IN    STRKMGTH 


HOUSE  GOP  CURBS  HOUSING 
MEASURE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  House  overwhelmingly 
adopted,  on  a  voice  vote,  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  criteria  for 
funding  waste  and  sewer  grants. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  purportedly  stated 
that  he  was  confident  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  housing  bill  would 
remove  my  amendment.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  will  of  the  House  was  behind 
my  amendment  because  no  vote  was 
heard  in  opposition  to  its  passage,  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Honorable  William  A.  Bar- 
rett of  Pennsylvania,  voicing  his  sup- 
port of  my  proposal,  along  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey,  like- 
wise voicing  his  support.  The  author  of 
the  substitute  measure,  the  Honorable 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  of  Georgia, 
voiced  hLs  support  for  my  amendment 
and  no  opposition  appeared  openly.  It  is 
quite  presumptuous  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  the  conference  committee  will  delete 
an  amendment  that  was  adopted  without 
visible  opposition  at  the  time  of  passage. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  the  New  York  Times 
article  into  the  Record: 

House   G.O.P.   CuitBS  Housing   Measubk 
(By  John  Berbers) 

Washington,  Dec.  3. — Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  outmaneuvered  the 
Democratic  majority  today  and  struck  from 
a  compromise  housing  bill  a  provision  that 
would  have  established  broad  new  authority 
for  building  new  communities  and  revitaliz- 
ing old  ones. 

The  bill,  which  still  contained  some  pro- 
visions opposed  by  the  Administration,  then 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  327  to  30. 

It  now  goes  to  a  conference  committee, 
where  Democratic  and  Republican  sponsors 
will  attempt  to  restore  the  new  communities 
section,  which  is  by  far  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  legislation. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  passed  a  slml- 
lEir  $4-blllion  biU  containing  the  new  com- 
munities provision. 

By  a  teller  vote  of  91  to  84,  the  House 
struck  the  entire  section  broadening  the  Gov- 
ernment's authority  in  helping  establish 
new  communities.  Under  a  teller  vote,  mem- 
bers march  up  the  center  aisle  and  are  tallied 
as  being  either  for  or  against  an  amendment. 

The  vote  came  on  an  amendment  by  Law- 
rence G.  Williams.  Republican  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  who  argued  that  establishing  a  cor- 
poration within  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  vrlth  powers  to  ac- 
quire land,  guarantee  loans  and  make  grants 
for  community  facilities  would  place  too 
much  power  in  the  Federal  Qovemment. 


The  Republican  minority  was  out  In 
strength  for  the  Williams  amendment.  Only 
a  fraction  of  the  Democrats  were  on  the 
floor. 

Ordinarily,  a  teller  vote  can  be  reversed  in 
a  roll-call  after  the  members  have  been 
routed  out  of  their  offices  and  conference 
rooms.  But  this  was  impossible  today  because 
the  Williams  amendment  waa  to  another 
amendment  and  was  not  subject  to  a  roll- 
call. 

"We  had  the  votes."  said  Representative 
Thomas  L  Ashley,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  author 
of  the  bih.  "We  simply  didn't  have  them  on 
the  floor." 

Representative  William  B.  Widnall.  Re- 
publican of  New  Jersey,  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, who  had  helped  work  out  the  com- 
promise bill,  appealed  for  retention  of  the 
new  communities  section. 

He  said  it  was  "responsible,  constructive" 
legislation  that  followed  the  concept  for  tir- 
ban  growth  policy  and  new  communities  set 
by  the  Administration  and  was  needed  not 
only  to  get  n»w  towns  under  way  but  also 
to  rebuild  residential  sections  of  the  central 
city. 

The  Ashley  proposal  would  greatly  expand 
the  new  communities  section  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968,  which  has  attracted  little  activ- 
ity. It  would  do  so  by  providing  loan  guar- 
antees to  both  local  governments  and  private 
developers,  making  grants  for  community 
projects  and  assembling  the  necessary  land 
for  development  of  large  projects. 

George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  made  a  similar  proposal 
earlier  In  the  year,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  as  too  costly  for  the  time 
being. 

After  the  Ashley  bill  came  out  of  commit- 
tee, Mr  Romney  asked  Congress  to  wait  un- 
til next  year,  when  President  Nixon  Is  to 
make  comprehensive  bousing  and  urban 
policy  proposals. 

The  Administration  offered  a  bill  that  sim- 
ply would  have  continued  existing  housing 
proposals  until  comprehensive  legislation  is 
drafted  next  year.  That  measure  was  defeated 
last  night. 

Today,  House  Republican  leaders  had  their 
members  out  to  defeat  the  Ashley  bill.  On 
the  new  communities  section  they  succeeded, 
but  they  were  turned  back  on  further  sub- 
stantive amendments. 

What  emerged  was  a  blU  that  went  con- 
siderably further  than  the  Administration 
proposed.  For  example,  it  would  expand  ex- 
isting housing  programs  by  about  $2.4-bll- 
llon  over  the  next  three  years. 

Also  it  provides  for  the  Government  to 
underwrite  crime  insurance  if  rates  in  high- 
crime  areas  become  unreasonable.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  help  smaU  shopowners 
and  others  who  are  faced  with  heavy  loesea 
because  of  robberiee  and  burglaries. 

The  House  accepted  by  voice  vote  and 
without  debate  an  amendment  by  Benjamin 
B.  Blackburn,  Republican  of  Georgia,  to  pre- 
vent H.U.D.  from  withholding  water,  sewer 
and  other  grants  to  suburban  communities 
because  they  do  not  make  provisions  for  low- 
income  housing. 

Mr.  Ashley  said  this  would  clearly  stand 
In  the  way  of  plans  made  In  the  housing 
agency  to  disperse  central  city  poor  to  the 
suburbs  where  employment  Is  more  avaU- 
able. 

The  housing  agency  has  been  pursuing 
such  a  policy  on  a  limited  basis  by  giving 
priority  to  communities  that  do  make  pro- 
visions for  low-income  families.  But  agency 
plans  for  a  stronger  policy  in  this  regard 
have  been  questioned  by  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  and  others  in  the  Admin- 
istration. This  was  the  subject  of  a  White 
House  discussion  yesterday  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Romney  and  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Ashley  said  he  was  confident  that  the 
Blackburn  amendment  would  be  eltmlnated 
In  conference,  even  though  no  one  In  the 
House  spoke  against  It. 
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MILITARY   RECORD   OF   HAWN 
FAMILY 

Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mij  sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poiit  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tra leous  matter. » 
mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  patriotism 
duty  to  country  are  words  to  which 
than  lipservice  is  paid  by  the  fam- 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hawn, 
of  Lindenwold,  N.J. 
lit  was  certainly  refreshing  to  read  on 
the  front  page  of  Lindenwolds  Record 
Bneze  of  November  26,  1970,  that  four 
of  Jie  Hawns'  children  and  a  daughter- 
in-  aw  either  have  served  honorably  or 
are  presently  serving  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Co:  ps. 
Mr. 


an([ 
more 
ily 
Sr. 


Speaker,  on  this  the  7th  day  of 
— Pearl  Harbor  Day — the  mil- 
record  of  the  Hawn  family  perpet- 
the  tradition  of  those  who  have 
covirageously  fought  and  died  for  the 
freedoms  which  we  enjoy  in  these  United 
s.  It  is  a  record,  also,  which  stands 
narked  contrast  to  the  scores  of  youth 
have  reneged  on  their  responsibil- 
ities as  Americans  and  have  given  up 
country  by  seeking  the  relative 
coihfort  of  refuge  in  Sweden  and  Can- 
ada. 


De  ;ember- 
ita  -y 
uales 


St4tes. 

in 

whb 


]lr. 


an  I 
ore 


r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hawn  have  a 
farjiily  they  can  certainly  be  proud  of 
I  heartily  commend  them.  The  Rec- 
Breeze  article  follows: 
Military   Record  of  Hawn   Family 
L  LNDENWOLO — To  say  the  Hawn  family  Is 
rautan-  family  would  be  making  an  un- 
der itatement. 
Two 
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of  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

Hawn.  Sr.,  John  and  Stephen,  their  fourth 

sixth  sons,  and  graduates  of  Overbrook 

onal    High    School.   recenUy    completed 

"boot"  camp  training  at  the  Marine 

's  Training  Depot  at  Parrls  Island,  B.C., 

are   now   stationed   at   Camp  Lejeune, 

.,  for  advanced  training. 

two  will  be  home  for  Christmas  leave 
departing  for  California  and  thence 
on  to  Okinawa. 

eldest  of  the  Hawn  brothers,  Sgt. 
Ridhard  W.  Hawn,  Jr..  also  a  member  of  the 
Ma  "ine  Corps.  Is  now  home,  following  his 
hoi  lorable  discharge  from  the  service  in  Call- 
for  ila. 

/  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  fighting,  he  Is 
8ta  ring  with  his  parents  while  awaiting  his 
wll  s.  Corporal  Marsha  Hawn.  who  will  be 
tra  isferred  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  will 
fin:  sh  her  enlistment,  also  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Cops. 

1  'he  Hawns  have  another  son,  James,  who 
is  !  tatloned  in  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  He  will  re- 
tui  a  In  November  and  serve  with  the  re- 
ser  ^66. 

IQ  all,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawn  have  10  chil- 
dren. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  LATEST  TURN 
IN  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
pe mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mt  rks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
tei."> 

:Xt.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
be  in  almost  3  weeks  since  the  original 
anaouncement  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  about  renewed  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam.  During  this  time,  we 
ha  ve  been  treated  to  a  series  of  disclaim- 
er followed  by  corrections  followed 
ag  lin  by  additional  briefings. 


At  this  point,  only  one  thing  seems 
clear — the  bombing  marks  a  renewed  es- 
calation of  the  Vietnam  war.  Notwith- 
standing that  Orwellian  explanation 
that  these  raids  were  "protective  reac- 
tion of  limited  duration"  this  was  clearly 
a  new  and  regretable  offensive  operation. 

The  raid  on  the  Son  Tay  prison  camp 
is,  of  course,  another  matter.  While  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  technical  execution 
was  brilliant,  I  have  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  free  the 
prisoners  in  this  way. 

The  raid  does  point  up  the  serious 
contradictions  in  administration  infor- 
mation policy,  however.  Were  it  not  for 
persistent  questioning  we  would  not  have 
been  told  that  some  of  the  alrstrlkes  were 
connected  to  this  adventure.  This  last 
revelation  may,  of  course,  be  only  an- 
other interim  explanation. 

What  we  have  seen  is  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  7-year  nonpolicy  in  Southeast 
Asia.  A  lack  of  candor  by  the  administra- 
tion, a  lack  of  consultation  with  Con- 
gress, and  contradictory  statements  of 
intent. 

The  public  lacks  trust  In  our  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise if  we  are  further  subjected  to  events 
similar  to  those  of  last  week. 

I  include  now  a  number  of  editorial 
comments  on  this  latest  turn  In  Viet- 
nam policy : 

That  Dubious  Raid  To  Free  the  Hanoi 

Prisoners 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

The  North  Vietnam  helicopter  raid  to  res- 
cue U.S.  prisoners  of  war  is  described  as  a 
"failure"  because  the  prisoners  had  prevl- 
oxisly  been  removed,  but  It  may  have  been 
a  failiire  the  administration  can  thank  Its 
lucky  stars  for. 

If,  as  the  Pentagon  believed,  the  prison- 
ers had  still  been  there,  they  would  have 
been  in  the  custody  of  heavily  armed  North 
Vietnamese  guards.  At  the  first  sign  of  a 
U.S.  raid.  It  must  be  assumed  the  guards 
would  probably  have  executed  the  prisoners, 
and  then  turned  their  guns  on  the  rescue 
party. 

What  the  final  outcome  would  have  been, 
nobody  can  say.  But  even  If  the  raiders  had 
succeeded  In  evacuating  some  of  the  U.S. 
prisoners  after  killing  some  or  all  of  the 
guards,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
what  the  retaliation  would  have  been. 

Hanoi  might  well  have  executed  American 
prisoners  held  In  other  camps,  or  have  sub- 
jected them  to  such  treatment  that  they 
wished  they  were  dead.  There  are  at  least 
378  U.S.  military  prisoners  In  North  Viet- 
nam. Was  It  prudent  to  endanger  their  lives 
In  a  long-shot  attempt  to  rescue  a  small 
number  of  prisoners  at  the  abandoned  camp, 
especially  when  they,  too,  might  have  been 
killed? 

There  Is  a  smell  of  desperation  about  this 
adventure.  It  Is  not  the  considered  action 
of  a  great  pKDwer,  for  no  matter  how  the 
raid  turned  out  It  could  not  advance  the 
kind  of  agreement  that  must  be  reached  In 
order  to  resolve  satisfactorily  the  over- all 
prisoner-of-war  situation.  Only  patient  ne- 
gotiation can  do  that. 

There  Is  also  the  dubious  smell  to  the  var- 
ious official  explanations  offered  for  the  si- 
multaneous mass  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  below  the  19th  parallel.  First,  It  1b 
suggested  that  they  were  Intended  to  spur 
the  enemy  toward  peace  negotiations  In 
Paris.  Then  we  are  told  they  were  to  Inter- 
dict Hanoi's  supply  line  to  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam. 

These  stories  won't  hold  water.  Since 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  bombed  North 


Vietnam  dally  for  years  In  a  vain  effort  to 
get  Hanoi  to  the  peace  table,  why  would 
President  Nixon's  48-hour  "limited  duration" 
bombing  do  the  trick?  It  Is  the  same  with 
supplies.  Since  Johnson's  continuous  bomb- 
iiig  of  Hanoi's  system  of  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements, how  could  a  mere  two-day  re- 
newal of  the  bombing  do  the  job? 

Administration  spokesmen  say  key  lead- 
ers on  Capitol  Hill  were  informed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  raids.  It  turns  out.  however, 
that  none  of  the  appropriate  senators  or 
congressmen  were  consulted.  This  Includes 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  Sen.  George 
Aiken,  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee;  Sen.  John  Stennis,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
Rep.  Thomas  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  Is  also  widely 
believed  that  neither  the  CIA  nor  the  State 
Department  was  in  on  the  raid. 

By  putting  Vietnam  on  the  front  burner 
again,  the  President  has  revived  congres- 
sional demands  for  withdrawing  U.S.  troops 
by  a  definite  date.  Previous  resolutions  to 
that  effect  were  defeated  by  a  President  who 
said  he,  too,  was  dedicated  to  withdrawal, 
but  needed  "flexibility"  in  getting  out. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  what  fiexiblUty  real- 
ly means.  It  actually  allows  the  administra- 
tion to  escalate  the  war  whenever  It  sees  fit 
and.  In  the  discretion  of  the  I>resldent,  to 
abandon  or  slow  down  further  disengagement 
from  Vietnam. 

Escalation  has  happened  twice  already, 
first  in  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  (unauthor- 
ized by  Congress)  and  now  in  the  new  aerial 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  also  ordered 
without  congressional  consultation.  There  la 
nothing.  In  fact,  to  stop  the  President  from 
full  scale  renewal  of  the  war  If  he  so  desires, 
and  this  may  not  be  as  remote  a  possibility 
as  many  Americans  think. 

SoNTAY :  Mission  Incredible 
(By  Prank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 

The  scene  Is  a  deserted  shopping  center 
parking  lot.  just  aft*r  dawn.  A  friendly,  bald 
man,  looking  remarkably  like  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  parks  his  car  and  walks  up  to 
a  parking  meter.  He  deposits  a  dime,  and  we 
see  the  meter  begin  to  whir;  it  Is,  In  fact,  a 
tape  recorder.  It  begins  to  speak. 

"Good  morning  Mr.  Laird.  The  man  you 
are  looking  at  (click)  Is  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Nixon  will  lose  the  next  election  to  a 
radical-liberal  unless  he  can  convince  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  man,  (click)  George  Wal- 
lace, that  the  Nixon  administration  Is  hard 
and  tough  about  Vietnam  even  though  with- 
drawing from  the  war. 

"This  general,  (click)  Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  Is 
keeping  hundreds  of  American  airmen  pris- 
oner In  North  Vietnam  on  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  they  bombed  his  country.  Your  job,  Mel, 
should  you  accept  this  assignment,  is  to 
rescue  some  of  the  filers,  convince  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wallace  that  President  Nixon  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  take  world  attention 
away  from  the  fact  that  our  country  doesnt 
even  take  prisoners. 

"As  always,  should  you  or  your  team  fall 
in  this  assignment,  the  assistant  secretaries 
will  say  it  was  a  success,  anyway.  This  park- 
ing meter  will  self-destruct  In  five  seconds. 
Good  luck,  Mel." 

It  was  indeed  like  Mission  Impossible — the 
technology  was  perfect,  even  down  to  the 
locks  blown  off  the  empty  cells — but  as  so 
often  happens  in  real  life,  it  failed.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  why  was  It  attempted  at  all? 

In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  few  Americana 
who  has  been  Involved  In  making  this  kind 
of  decision,  the  effort  represented  "complete 
stupidity"  If  It  was  more  than  a  political  ges- 
ture. He  assigned  three  reasons: 

First,  we  are  "badly  penetrated."  That  Is 
to  say,  the  South  Vietnamese,  at  every  level 
of  government  and  the  armed  forces,  are  full 
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of  Viet  Cong  agents — 30,000,  according  to 
the  CIA.  It  Is  thus  virtually  Impossible  to 
carry  off  a  raid  of  this  kind  without  their 
knowledge. 

Second,  our  own  Intelligence  In  and  about 
North  Vietnam  is  "terrible."  When  Lalrd  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
with  heavy  scorn,  that  we  have  no  camera 
capable  of  taking  pictures  through  a  roof, 
he  spoke  more  truly  than  he  knew.  Our 
knowledge  of  North  Vietnam  is  In  fact 
limited  to  what  our  cameras  see — whenever 
we  get  an  agent  in  there  he  Is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trade,  quickly  "rolled  up." 

Third,  It  was  dangerous  folly  to  think  we 
could  go  into  a  real  prison  without  some  or 
all  of  the  prisoners  being  killed.  Since  we 
were  wrong  about  where  the  prisoners  were, 
we  must  obviously  have  been  wrong,  too, 
about  where  the  enemy  was  and  what 
strength  the  enemy  had.  If  there  were  Indeed 
200  to  300  U.S.  prisoners  at  the  camp.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  think  It  would  not  be  defended, 
probably  with  machine  guns  or  recoilless 
rifles? 

As  it  was,  one  helicopter  was  lost,  crippling 
the  plan.  Lalrd  spoke  of  a  "purposeful  crash- 
landing,"  but  this  is  absurd  nonsense.  Heli- 
copters, by  their  very  nature,  either  crash  or 
land,  but  not  both.  Why  crash-land.  If  you 
can  land?  The  best  theory  Is  that  film  of  the 
crashed  helicopter  was  due  momentarily 
from  North  Vietnam's  propaganda  people, 
which  is  the  only  reason  we  have  heard  about 
the  raid  at  all. 

Why,  then,  was  It  attempted?  There  are 
only  two  poeslble  explanations.  Sen.  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  pointed  to  one, 
when  he  said  the  problem  "Isn't  with  the 
machinery  or  the  technology;  It's  the  brains 
and  Judgment  that  are  lacking." 

But  there  is  another  reason  and  It  Is  ex- 
pressed. If  fancifully,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  column.  It  is  to  make  Mr.  Nixon  seem 
"tough"  in  Vietnam,  thus  protecting  his 
right  flank  as  he  disengages.  It  may  be  smart 
politics,  but  It  Is  dangerous  business. 

A  MATTER  OF  CREDIBILITY 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  says  the  Ad- 
ministration decided  to  publicize  the  com- 
mando raid  on  an  empty  prisoner-of-war 
camp  near  Hanoi  because  of  "a  certain 
problem  of  credibility  in  our  society."  But 
nearly  everything  connected  with  this  bril- 
liantly executed  but  nonetheless  abortive 
mission — especially  the  ofBclal  explanations 
and  claims  for  It — Is  likely  to  widen  that 
home-front  credibility  gap. 

Mr.  Laird  does  violence  to  credibility,  for 
example,  when  he  persists  In  asserting  that 
Intelligence  for  the  raid  was  "excellent  In 
all  respects."  It  was  excellent  In  all  respects 
except  the  one  for  which  the  mission  was 
undertaken:  there  were  no  American  pris- 
oners at  Sontay.  Even  Vice  President  Agnew 
said  the  mission  "obviously"  was  unsuccess- 
ful "because  of  faulty  intelligence." 

Nor  can  the  well-deserved  praise  for  the 
brave  men  who  carried  it  out  obscure  the 
probability  that  the  Sontay  raid  will  mean 
even  harsher  treatment  and  stricter  surveil- 
lance for  all  American  prisoners  In  Indo- 
china. Even  if  the  raid  had  been  a  success, 
the  rescue  of  70  or  more  Americans  believed 
to  have  been  at  Sontay  would  have  had  to 
be  weighed  against  the  likely  consequences 
for  an  estimated  300  held  in  other  prisons 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  credibility  problem  goes  well  beyond 
the  Sontay  raid,  however,  to  the  related  Issue 
of  the  resumption  of  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  over-all  policy  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  and  "winding  down"  the 
war.  Mr.  Lalrd  says  the  decision  to  disclose 
the  Sontav  raid  was  made  "to  explain  what 
we  did  in  the  North"  and  to  refute  North 
Vietnamese  charges  of  heavy  American 
bombing  of  the  Hanol-Halphong  area. 

Hanoi  doubtless  exsiggerated;  yet  Assistant 
Secretary    of    Defense    Daniel    Henkln    has 


now  admitted  that  In  diversionary  attacks 
during  the  helicopter  raid  on  the  prison, 
American  planes  bombed  and  strafed  enemy 
installations  in  the  Sontay  area  only  23 
miles  west  of  Hanoi.  Mr.  Lalrd  had  said 
nothing  about  air-to-ground  attacks:  he  had 
mentioned  only  that  American  Navy  planes 
had  dropped  diversionary  flares  along  the 
coast. 

This  was  hardly  the  way  to  refurbish  the 
Administration's  credibility  at  home  or 
abroad.  About  all  the  world  is  likely  to  note 
Is  that  the  United  States  has  again  carried 
the  air  war  cloee  to  North  Vietnam's  capital, 
as  Hanoi  had  charged  and  as  Washington  in 
effect  had  denied.  When  coupled  with  the  re- 
sumption of  extensive  American  bombing  of 
enemy  Installations  and  stockpiles  south  of 
the  19th  parallel,  the  Sontay  episode  is 
bound  to  rekindle  old  doubts  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  intentions. 

Can  the  President's  idea  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon Include  a  stepped-up  employment  of 
American  air  power  against  the  North  to 
compensate  for  the  withdrawal  of  ground 
troops?  Can  he  still  entertain  the  notion 
that  another  flexing  of  American  military 
muscle  will  make  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong 
more  reasonable  In  negotiations  about  both 
peace  and  prisoners?  These  old  questions 
have  taken  on  fresh  urgency.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances It  Is  difficult  to  credit  the  assur- 
ances of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  that  nei- 
ther Sontay  nor  the  resumption  of  the  bomb- 
ing will  affect  the  Paris  peace  talks  "one 
way  or  another." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  29,  1970] 

The  President's  War  Policy  :  A  Question  of 

Trust 

Senator  Pulbright.  Is  this  an  'ndlcatlon  of 
a  policy  change — reversal  of  the  basic  policy 
and  objective  of  the  administration — or  Is  It 
not?  Perhaps  I  read  more  Into  it  than  ought 
to  be  read  Into  it,  but  coupled  with  Cam- 
bodia and  with  the  resumption  of  bombing, 
and  now  this  additional  action,  does  this  In- 
dicate a  change  In  afltude  .  .  .  ? 

Senator  Dole.  One  cannot  say  there  is  a 
change  in  policy  because  of  an  effort  to  rescue 
American  prisoners  .  .  .  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  view  this  as  an  effort  to 
enlarge  the  war.  The  Senator  »rom  Kansas 
does  not  view  the  bombing  raids,  which  were 
directed  at  military  targets,  as  any  efforts 
to  enlarge  the  war.  President  Nixon  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  yes. 
and  hopefully  to  negotiations. — Congression- 
al Record,  Nov.  23, 1970. 

This  is  what  it  all  comes  down  to,  in  the 
ongoing  debate  over  the  question  of  what 
the  Nixon  administration  is  reaily  doing  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  conclusions  you  draw  de- 
pend In  very  large  measure  on  where  and  how 
you  begin — with  what  dark  suspicions  and 
how  much  trust  It  isn't  that  the  critics  don't 
agree  with  the  essence  of  President  Nixon's 
approach  as  he  has  stated  It  so  much  as  that 
they  don't  believe  he  means  what  he  plainly 
says.  For  its  part,  the  administration  apptears 
to  be  almost  wholly  insensitive,  not  to  say 
needlessly  defensive,  as  to  whv  this  might  be 
so;  It  is  as  If  the  President  and  Secretary 
Lalrd  and  Dr.  Kissinger  and  all  the  rest  had 
been  living  hermetically  sealed  from  reality 
these  past  years,  as  If  they  were  unaware  that 
senators  and  the  press  and  the  public  have 
In  fact  been  conned  and  manipulated  and 
misled  and  lied  to,  pure  and  simple,  since  the 
beginning  days  of  the  Increased  American 
Involvement  in  the  war. 

Partly,  to  be  fair  about  It,  this  was  in  the 
nature  of  conducting  for  the  first  time  a 
limited  war,  waged  without  full  mobilization 
and  censorship  and  all  the  rest,  in  an  open 
society.  In  such  a  war.  things  are  said  and 
done  for  show  and  for  temporary  effect,  as  a 
means  of  communicating  with,  and  influenc- 
ing the  state  of  mind  of  the  enemy — acts 
not   primarily   intended   for   domestic   con- 


sumption, but  vlsiUe  or  audible  nonetheless 
and  therefore  baffling  or  downright  decep- 
tive in  their  domestic  Impact.  Thus  the 
'graduated  "  bombing  of  the  North.  Intended 
not  as  an  inevitable  move  toward  an  open- 
ended  wider  war,  but  as  a  thumbscrew  that 
would  force  an  early  collapse  of  the  enemy's 
will  to  fight.  Thus,  also,  the  plunge  Into  Cam- 
bodia or  the  latest  bombing  of  the  North  or 
even  the  raid  on  the  POW  camp  outside 
Hanoi — ail  designed  In  one  way  or  another, 
not  as  a  return  to  the  thumbscrew  but.  If  we 
are  to  put  the  most  logical  cast  on  it,  as  a 
way  to  buy  time  for  an  orderly  withdrawal 
from  the  war,  to  give  the  enemy  pause,  as  it 
were — something  a  great  power  feels  all  the 
greater  compulsion  to  do  when  it  is  engaged 
in  a  strategic  retreat. 

However,  what  the  senators  and  the  rest  of 
the  critics  are  arguing  Is  that  deep  down  the 
President  still  intends  to  win  the  war,  that 
Vletnamlzatlon  is  a  fraud,  that  the  adminis- 
tration isn't  telling  us  the  truth.  Confronted 
with  word  of  the  Sontay  raid,  the  most  Sen- 
ator Pell  can  think  of  to  say  is  "My  God," 
whUe  Senator  Pulbright  and  Senator  McGov- 
ern  and  the  others  probe  for  sinister  shifts  In 
policy.  In  a  letter  on  the  page  opposite,  a  trio 
of  academics  contends  that  the  President's 
"clearly  announced  and  demonstrated 
strategy  entails  net  only  prolonging  but 
vastly  expanding  this  Immoral.  Illegal  and 
unconstitutional  war  .  .  ."  They  add:  "to 
fail  to  resist  his  policy,  is  to  become  an  ac- 
complice." 

This  is  not  merely  hysterical:  It  is  a  gross 
misstatement  of  fact.  The  President  has 
stated  no  such  intention  of  "prolonging"  and 
"vastly  expanding"  the  war  and  his  continual 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  which  is  far 
and  away  the  most  important  substance  of 
his  policy,  argues  Just  the  opposite:  Ameri- 
can battle  casualties  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced; the  South  Vietnamese  combat  role 
has  been,  greatly  expanded  and  become  more 
effective:  these  are  facts.  And  before  you  can 
brush  them  aside,  you  have  to  belle\e.  among 
other  things,  that  there  remains  within  this 
administration's  war  council  a  signlflcant 
element  which  still  thinks  that  air  power 
alone  can  win  a  guerrilla  war.  And  you  have 
also  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  some  rea- 
son to  want  American  forces  still  caught  up 
In  a  raging  conflict  In  Vietnam  on  election 
day  1972.  Leaving  trust  aside,  common  sense 
suggests  to  us  that  neither  Is  the  case. 

Our  own  hunch  Is  that  we  are  on  the  way 
out  of  Vietnam,  Irreversibly;  that  events  and 
circumstances  will  make  the  military  retreat 
total  because  it  will  prove  impossible  to  re- 
tain and  protect  even  a  "residual"  force  of 
50.000  men  or  100.000  men  or  whatever;  that 
the  process,  in  the  nature  of  things,  may 
unfold  even  faster  than  the  President  sus- 
pects; that  Mr.  Nixon,  while  not  reject- 
ing negotiation.  Is  not  eager  enough  for 
an  agreement  to  put  the  name  and  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  on  a  deal 
for  the  soggy  settlement,  Involving  some 
sort  of  "coalition"  with  the  Communists, 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
realistic  compromise;  and  that  the  essential 
contradiction  between  Vletnamlzatlon, 
which  means  a  gradual  weakening  of  our 
Influence  on  the  Saigon  government,  and  ne- 
gotiation, which  would  oblige  us  to  exert 
heavy  pressure  on  the  government  In  Saigon, 
win  increasingly  diminish  the  prospect  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  any  case. 

All  this  does  not  necessarily  promise  an 
end  to  the  war,  only  to  our  Involvement  In 
it;  still  less  does  It  promise  that  "Just  peace" 
the  President  has  spoken  of  so  often.  And  we 
wish  the  administration  would  stop  pretend- 
ing that  it  does.  For  there  can  be  no  absolute 
objectives  In  a  limited  war  and  the  admin- 
istration caruiot  expect  to  be  believed  when 
it  explains  away  a  massive  raid  on  Commu- 
nist supply  centers  In  North  Vietnam  In 
terms  of  protecting  our  "unarmed"  aerial 
reconnaissance,  or  when  It  seeks  to  turn  a 
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b<lcl  but  sharply  limited  and  unsuccessful 
e£  ort  to  rescue  a  relatively  few  American 
P<  )Ws  Into  a  dramatic  feat  of  arms.  We  come 
b«  ck  to  the  question  of  trust,  and  to  the  tact 
that  It  cuts  both  ways,  which  Is  really  what 
S«  nator  Aiken  Is  saying  In  a  S{>e€ch  pleaaing 
fo  ■  bipartisan  coliaboratlon  on  the  war, 
w:  iich  Is  excerpted  on  this  page. 

Our  course  of  action  Is  going  to  remain 
very  much  subject  to  the  response  and  the 
re  ictlon  of  the  enemy;  It  U  that  kind  of  war. 
A]  id  we  are  unlikely  to  find  the  best  way  out 
of  it  until  the  suspicions  break  down,  until 
tl:e  risks  and  the  responsibilities  are  shared 
In  an  atmosphere,  not  of  hostility,  but  of 
mjtual  trust  In  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
c«use. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  PRYOR  OR  AR- 
KANSAS TO  INTRODUCE  RESOLU- 
TION IN  92D  CONGRESS  TO 
CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SkiTH  of  Iowa  > .  Under  a  previous  order 
ol  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
ks nsas  (Mr.  Pryor)  is  recognized  for  60 
mpiutes. 

'Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  asked  and 
wks  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  inlude  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  k-ise  today  to  announce  my  intention  of 
Ir  troducing  at  the  beginning  of  the  92d 
C  mgress  a  resolution  to  create  a  Select 
C  )mmittee  on  Aging  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  joined  today  by 
8d  of  my  colleagues  who  have  demon- 
strated their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
tl  e  over  20  million  Americans  who  will 
b«  directly  and  immediately  affected  by 
tHis  committee. 

Last  February,  following  an  extensive 
personal  examination  of  nursing  homes 
in  the  Washington,  DC.  area,  I  ad- 
di  essed  this  House  on  the  nature  of  the 
c(  nditions  existing  in  those  homes.  Some 
o!  those  conditions  I  talked  about  that 
di.y  were  real  and  horrible.  They  were 
personal  experiences  observed  while  I 
h  id  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  those  nurs- 
ir  g  homes.  I  spoke  also  that  day  of  good 
n  irsing  homes,  of  homes  which  were 
blight  and  cheerful  and  well  managed. 
A  Id  I  spoke  that  day  of  patients  being 
charged  $7  to  have  their  toenails  clipped: 
ol  patients  sitting  in  wheelchairs  unat- 
tended, in  their  own  excrement;  of  a 
Pi.tient  who  had  had,  according  to  the 
p;'oprietor,  a  slight  heart  attack,  but  was 
not  given  medical  attention  because  the 
h^me  did  not  make  a  practice  of  calling 

doctor  on  Sunday. 

At  that  time,  February  24, 1  introduced 
Hbuse  Resolution  850  to  create  a  Select 
C  )mmittee  To  Investigate  the  Care  cf 
tl  e  Aged  in  the  United  States.  Fourteen 
o:  our  coUeagues  joined  me  at  that  time, 
and  none  of  us  expected  that  we  would 
sclve  the  problem  overnight.  But  we 
V,  in  ted  to  make  a  beginning,  to  start 
bi  inging  some  hope  to  those  who  have 
gii-en  their  lives  to  this  Nation — and  to 
a  ford  to  American  senior  citizens  not  an 
e:  Lstence  of  constant  and  sure  debilita- 
ti  )n — but  final  years  of  pride,  useful- 
n  ;?s,  and  rsspectability.  Now,  after  an 
ei  entful  9  months  of  waiting,  there  is 
st  III  no  select  committee,  there  is  still  no 
fc  rum  in  which  a  comprehensive  ap- 


proach to  the  problems  of  the  aged  can 
be  discussed  and  planned,  there  Is  still 
no  positive  sign  that  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  February  wUl  either 
be  adequately  discussed,  or  more  im- 
portantly, alleviated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  9  months  have 
been  filled  with  both  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  accomplishment.  While  we 
have  been  frustrated  in  waiting  for  the 
House  to  make  a  start  in  the  massive 
effort  needed  to  hear  the  voices  of  our 
older  citizens,  I  have  been  deeply  grati- 
fied by  the  response  of  those  citizens  to 
our  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

More  than  anything  else,  that  re- 
sponse, as  evidenced  by  the  more  than 
10,000  letters  my  office  has  received,  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  decided  to  expand 
my  resolution  to  a  Committee  on  Aging 
rather  than  solely  to  a  Committee  on 
Nursing  Homes.  For  among  those  thou- 
sands of  letters  are  not  only  personal 
accoimts  of  the  sometimes  unbelievable 
conditions  existing  in  nursing  homes,  but 
also  the  plaintive  cries  of  elderly  citizens 
who  have  been  abandoned  by  society  and 
want  little  more  than  a  spokesman  for 
their  interests  in  Washington.  This  is 
precisely  what  I  am  proposing  today. 

I  am  proposing  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  which  will  listen  to  those 
people,  which  will  go  to  them  and  hear 
their  problems  and  their  suggestions  for 
solutions  to  their  dilemmas  of  growing 
old  in  America.  I  am  proposing  that  a 
vehicle  be  created  through  which  the 
voice  of  our  elderly  citizens  can  be  raised 
and  heard  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  those  in  the 
House  who  will  argue  that  we  have  too 
many  committees  already,  that  we  do  not 
have  even  the  space  for  any  additional 
committees — that  other  committees  now 
exist  which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  is- 
sue of  aging.  But  that  is  precisely  the 
problem — we  have  too  many  committees 
dealing  with  minute  segments  of  the 
problem  of  the  aged  and  we  have  no  sin- 
gle committee  looking  at  the  entire 
problem. 

A  majority  of  the  21  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  have  jurisdiction  which 
in  some  way  affects  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  20  million  Americans  aged  65  and 
over.  If  one  looks  at  those  issues  which 
most  directly  affect  the  elderly  Ameri- 
can— employment,  housing,  health,  wel- 
fare benefits,  transportation,  and  nutri- 
tion— he  Imds  at  least  five  committees 
which  have  extensive  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  area.  While  no  Member  of 
this  House  can  doubt  both  the  sincerity 
and  diligency  of  the  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  those  committees,  one  must  won- 
der how  it  is  possible  not  only  to  keep 
track  of  what  his  own  committee  is  do- 
ing in  regard  to  the  elderly,  but  also  what 
the  other  10  committees  are  doing.  More 
important,  those  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  programs  relating  to  the 
aged,  also  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams affecting  the  entire  population, 
and  the  v,orkload  is  staggering.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  source  of  amazement,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time,  a  source  of  pride,  that  we 
have  done  so  well  considering  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  us. 

But  this  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  tl:is 
Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  satis- 


fled  with  having  "done  well"  considering 
the  limitations.  We  must  begin  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  aged  ia  our  society.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  periodic  investigations 
into  tragedies  which  have  already  oc- 
curred. We  must  begin  to  avert  those 
tragedies. 

All  of  this  can  be  accomplished,  not  by 
a  frenzied  outburst  In  response  to  a  mo- 
mentary concern,  but  by  a  consistent, 
full-time,  and  compassionate  concern  for 
those  20  million  people.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  are  the  daily  lives  of  those 
elderly  Americans,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  no  less  than  constant  day-to-day  con- 
cern by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  ahead  as  we 
debate  the  question  of  whether  this  Con- 
gress will  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  many  Members  will  ask  many 
questions  about  the  juiisdictional  limits 
of  the  proposed  select  committee.  Even 
though  we  are  proposing  a  nonlegislative 
committee,  many  will  ask  whether  we  are 
stepping  on  the  Jurisdictional  toes  of  ex- 
isting committees.  While  I  want  to  be 
certain  to  assure  the  members  of  those 
committees  that  we  will  not,  in  fact,  be 
doing  that,  I  would  like  to  set  the  tone  of 
that  debate  in  another  direction. 

The  committee  we  are  proposing  today 
will  be  a  people's  committee.  It  will  lis- 
ten to  people  In  Washington  and  around 
the  Nation.  It  will  hear  their  problems. 
In  their  words  and  from  their  own  hearts. 
Those  people  are  not  concerned  with  ju- 
risdictions; they  are  not  concerned  with 
which  committee  has  the  legislative  pow- 
er to  deal  with  their  dilemmas.  But  they 
are  concerned  with  the  things  which  af- 
fect their  own  lives,  with  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  beef  which  is  packaged  for  two 
people  instead  of  one,  with  the  price  of 
housing  which  has  adequate  facilities  for 
a  citizen  who  lacks  full  mobility,  with 
the  standards  which  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  a  nursing  home,  and  with  con- 
simier  frauds  perpetrated  upon  the  el- 
derly. 

These  are  acutely  human  concerns — 
concerns  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
vei-y  personal  and  compassionate  man- 
ner— and  all  of  the  talk  about  juris- 
diction is  not  going  to  get  us  one  step 
closer  to  facing  these  problems  in  that 
personal  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress 
from  all  political  persuasions  and  ideolo- 
gies have  joined  me  today.  They  have 
done  so  because  they  know  that  grow- 
ing old  Is  not  a  political  issue,  and  that 
responsible  treatment  of  the  aged  is  not 
an  ideological  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one-tenth  of  America, 
20  million  people  who  have  served  this 
Nation,  now  wait  upon  us  to  serve  them. 
We  cannot  do  it  all.  We  cannot  cure  all 
of  the  ills,  but  we  can  begin.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this  effort 
to  give  this  vital  segment  of  the  Nation 
a  real  voice,  a  continuing  voice,  a  full- 
time  voice,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  Include  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  proposed  legislation: 
CosPONSORS  or  Pryor  Resolution  To  Create 

Select     Committee     on     Aging     as     of 

December  7,  1970 

Alexander.  BUI  (D.,  Ark.) .  Anderson,  Glenn 
M.  (D.,  Calif.),  Barrett,  William  A.  (D.,  Pa.), 
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Bell,  Alphon2o  (R.,  Calif.),  Blaggl,  Mario  (D., 
N.T.),  Blanton,  Ray  (D.,  Tenn.),  Brasco, 
prank  J.  (D.,  N.Y.) ,  Brlnkley,  Jack  (D.,  Oa.), 
Burke,  James  A.  (D.,  Mass.) ,  Burllson,  BUI 
(D..  Mo.) 

Caffery,  Patrick  T.,  (D.,  La.),  Chlsholm, 
Shirley  (D.,  N.Y.),  Conte,  Silvio  O.  (R., 
Mass.) ,  Corman,  James  C.  (D.,  Calif.) ,  Cough- 
Un,  R.  Lawrence  (R..  Pa.),  Davis,  John  W. 
(D.,  Ga.),  Dlggs.  Charles  C,  (D.,  Mich.), 
Donohue,  Harold  D.  (D.,  Mass.).  Dom.  Wm. 
J.  B.  (D.,  S.C),  Duncan,  John  J.  (R.,  Tenn.). 

Eckhardt,  Bob  (D..  Tex),  Edwards,  Bob 
(D.,  Calif.),  Edwards.  Edwin  W.  (D.,  La.), 
Ellberg,  Joshua  (D.,  Pa.),  Ford,  William  D, 
(D.,  Mich.).  Eraser,  Donald  M.  (D..  Minn.), 
Frey,  Louis  (R.,  Fla.),  Fulton,  James  G.  (R.. 
Fa),  Gallflanakls,  Nick  (D..  N.C.),  aialmo, 
Robert  N.  (D.,  Conn.K 

Gibbons,  Sam  (D.,  Fla.),  Goldwater,  Barry 
M.,  Jr.  (R..  Calif.) ,  Gonzalez,  Henry  B.  (D„ 
Tex.),  Gray,  Kenneth  J.  (D.,  HI.),  Griffiths, 
Martha  (D.,  Mich.),  Hanley,  James  M.  (D., 
N.T.) ,  Harrington,  Michael  (D.,  Mass.),  Haw- 
kins ,  Augustus  (D.,  Calif.) ,  Hamilton,  Lee  H. 
(D.,  Ind.) ,  Hechler.  Ken  (D.,  W.Va.) . 

Heckler.  Margaret  M.  (R.,  Mass.),  Hender- 
son, David  N.  (D.,  N.C.).  Jacobs,  Andrew  (D., 
Ind.),  Jones,  Ed  (D..  Term.),  Koch,  Edward 
I.  (D.,  N.Y.),  Kyros,  Peter  N.  (D.,  Maine), 
McCloskey,  Paul  N.  (R.,  Calif.),  McDade.  Jo- 
seph M.  (R.,  Pa.) ,  McPall,  John  J,  (D.,  Calif.) , 
Meeds,  Lloyd  (D.,  Wash.) . 

Mlkva,  Abner  J.  (D..  lU.),  Mink,  Patsy 
T.  (D.,  Hawaii),  Mollohan,  Robert  H.  (D., 
W.Va.),  Moorhead,  William  S.  (D.,  Pa.), 
Morse,  F.  Bradford  (R.,  Mass.) .  Murphv,  John 
M.  (D.,  N.T.),  Nedzl,  Lucien  N.  (D.,  Mich.), 
O'Neill,  Thomas  P.  (D.,  Mass.) ,  Pepper,  Claude 
(D..  Fla.),  Preyer,  Richardson,  (D.,  N.C.). 

Pucinskl,  Roman  C.  (D.,  111.),  Rees, 
Thomas  M.  (D.,  Calif.)  .Riegle,  Donald  W.  (R., 
Mich.),  Rosenthal,  Benjamin  S.  (D.,  N.Y.), 
Roybal.  Edward  R  (D..  Calif.) ,  Rvan,  WUllam 
P.  (D.,  N.Y.),  Sandman,  Charles  W.  (R.. 
N.J.),  Shipley,  George  E.  (D.,  IM.) .  Stelger, 
William  A.  (R.,  Wis.),  Symington,  James  W. 
(D..  Mo.) 

Tavlor,  Roy  A  (D.,  N.C.),  Teague.  Charles 
M.  (R.,  Calif.),  Udall.  Morris  K.  (D.,  Ariz.), 
Waldle.  Jerome,  R.  (D.,  Calif.),  Winn,  Larry 
(R.,  Kansas),  Wolff,  Lester  L.,  (D.,  N.Y.), 
Wymsn.  Louis  C.  (R.,  N.H.),  Yatron,  Gus  (D., 
Pa.),  Zablockl.  Clement  J.,  (D.,  Wis.). 

I  also  include  a  proposed  draft  of  the 
legislation  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to : 

Proposed  Draft   or  Pryor    Resolution   To 
Create  a  Select  Committee  on  Aging 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  19  mil- 
lion persons  In  the  United  States  age  sixty- 
flve  and  over — a  group  representing  more 
than  9  percent  of  our  total  population  and 
more  than  16  percent  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion; and 

Whereas  this  group  of  senior  American 
citizens  is  expected  to  exceed  25  million  by 
1986 — thus  continuing  it  as  the  most  rapidly 
growing  segment  of  our  entire  adult  popula- 
tion; and 

Whereas  this  group  Is  faced  with  serious 
and  continuing  problems.  Including  employ- 
ment, housing,  medical  care,  education,  pen- 
sions, and  meaningful  use  of  retirement 
years;  and 

Whereas  these  problems  have  produced  and 
win  continue  to  produce  serious  strains  on 
the  fabric  of  our  national  life  making  It  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  discover  what  social  and 
economic  conditions  will  enable  our  senior 
citizens  both  to  contribute  to  our  national 
productivity  and  to  lead  satisfying,  independ- 
ent and  productive  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  problems  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, wliile  calling  for  action  by  various  leg- 
islative committees,  are  themselves  highly  In- 
terrelated, requiring  coordinated  review  and 
recommendations  based  on  studies  in  depth 
of  the  total  field — studies  which  of  neces- 


sity must  range  beyond  the  Jurisdictional 
boundaries  of  any  existing  committee;   and 

Whereas  the  problems  confronting  our 
senior  citizens  are  of  such  vital  national  con- 
cern as  to  require  the  full-time  attention  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
non-legislative  select  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  13  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  of  older  people.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  problems  of  main- 
taining health,  of  assuring  adequate  Income, 
of  finding  employment,  or  engaging  in  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  retirement  activity, 
of  securing  proper  housing,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, of  assuring  adequate  care  or  assistance. 

No  proposed  legislation  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  shall 
not  have  power  to  report  by  blU,  or  other- 
wise have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  It  deems  necessary;  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  members  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  once  again  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
the  leadership  that  he  has  exercised  in 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  and  of  the  House.  I  sup- 
port his  resolution,  and  I  feel  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research  and  on-the- 
scene  investigations  in  connection  with 
this  subject. 

I  feel  that  he  has  brought  the  search- 
light of  national  attention  on  a  problem 
which  the  Congress  must  grapple  with. 
I  fully  support  his  efforts  and  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  his  resolution 
which  I  cosponsored. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  generous  remarks,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  and  express 
my  gratitude  also  for  his  sponsorship  of 
House  Resolution  850  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  also  welcome  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  resolution  wliich  will  be  in- 


troduced In  the  beginning  of  the  92d 
Congress.  

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  add  my  words  to  those 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  who  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
and  distinguished  Members  of  the  House, 
and  to  participate  in  this  discussion  with 
two  people  who  have  done  so  very  much 
for  the  aging  people  of  this  country  as 
well  as  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  face  these  problems.  It  is  something 
that  Is  very  thrilling,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  again  for  all 
that  he  has  done  and  continues  to  do  In 
this  area. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  thank  him  also  for 
his  cosponsorshlp  of  House  Resolution 
850.  He  has  always  been  a  man  who  has 
cared  not  only  for  the  elderly  population 
of  this  Nation,  but  for  all  segments  of 
our  society,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  primarily  to  com- 
mend the  able  gentleman  now  In  the  well 
for  his  taking  the  well-merited  leader- 
ship in  this  ^t-orthy  cause,  and  attempt- 
ing to  pro\ide  a  select  committee  on  the 
problems  of  the  aging. 

The  other  body  has  had  a  committee 
like  this  for  some  time.  This  House,  I 
am  sure,  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  some  20  million  senior  citi- 
zens, people  above  65  years  of  age,  in 
this  country,  and  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  who  live  in  poverty  and,  I  regret 
to  say,  partially  in  my  district  where  there 
are  senior  citizens  who  do  not  get  enough 
to  eat,  and  who  do  not  live  in  decent 
housing  facilities,  and  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  grat'tude  of  this  country. 

When  the  Bible  says  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,"  I  think  we  can  well 
follow  that  admonition  by  passing  legis- 
lation which  will  show  that  a  grateful 
country  is  concerned  about  our  fathers 
and  our  mothers  and  our  elderly,  and 
that  we  are  determined  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  them  so  that  they  may  real- 
ize, in  the  words  of  Browning,  when  he 
said: 

Come,  grow  old  with  me,  the  best  la  yet  to 
be,  the  last  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

I  have  associated  myself  with  the  able 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  this  pro- 
posal. I  shall  certainly  continue  to  do 
everything  I  possibly  can  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  early  fruition. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  and  good 
friend  from  Florida.  I  would  also  like  to 
say  to  him  that  the  resolution  which  will 
be  introduced,  and  of  which  the  gentle- 
man is  a  cosponsor,  was  in  many  in- 
stances taken  from  the  spirit  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  resolution  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  himself  Introduced 
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Into  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1 J67.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  generous  remarks  and  his  con- 
tibutlons. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
6  ipport  of  the  resolution  to  establish  a 

5  elect  Committee  on  Aging  offered  by  the 
g  intleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  . 

There  are  now  over  19  million  elderly 
/mericans  In  our  society  representing 
oi^er  16  percent  of  our  adult  population. 
The  programs  on  which  these  individuals 
are  so  heavily  dependent  are  reviewed  by 
siven  committees  of  the  House  and  ad- 
ministered by  almost  every  department 
of  the  administration. 

The  need  for  an  integrated  approach 
t )  the  problems  facing  elderly  Americans 
L  aicute.  The  present  ad  hoc  and  piece- 
E  leal  approach  to  these  problems  has  re- 
silted  in  an  Increase  of  those  elderly 
i:  idividuals  living  below  the  poverty  level 
f-om  4,632,000  In  1968  to  4,787,000  In 
1 369,  in  a  deterioration  of  transportation 
s  jrvlces  available  to  the  elderly,  and 
1-  ealth  care  services  available  to  the  aged 
V,  hich  in  some  cases  are  disastrous. 

It  Is  essential  for  improving  the  well- 
fa  eing  of  our  elderly  citizens  that  this 
c  )mmittee  be  established  In  order  to  re- 
rort  to  the  Congress  on  the  needs  of 
t  lose  in  this  important  segment  of  our 

6  )ciety. 

Mr.  HAl^EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
tike  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  col- 
li ague,  Dave  Pryor,  for  his  untiring 
e  Torts  on  behalf  of  America's  older  clti- 
z(ns.  His  dedicated  activities  in  investl- 
gitlng  nursing  homes  throughout  the 
^  ation,  his  constant  publicizing  of  the 
plight  of  our  senior  citizens  and  now  his 
c  ill  for  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Aging 
h  I  the  House  serve  to  imderscore  the  work 
\<  hich  must  be  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  my  cosponsorshlp 
o'  the  proposal  to  establish  the  select 
c  )mmittee.  and  I  am  pleased  to  partici- 
pite  in  the  special  order  to  dramatize  its 
n;ed. 

Modem  medicine  has  performed  great 
firats  in  lengthening  our  life  spans.  But 
we  as  legislators  have  a  collateral  re- 
s  )onslbility  to  our  older  citizens,  and  that 
ii  to  see  that  they  enjoy  their  retirement 
y  ;ars  in  a  manner  becoming  a  civilized 
s  )ciety.  This  entails  proper  housing,  de- 
c  ;nt  medical  care,  recreational  oppor- 
timitles  and  a  proper  atmosphere  of  re- 
si)ect.  i  believe  the  select  committee  can 
perform  an  admirable  service  toward 
t!  lese  ends. 

I  commend  Congressman  Pryor,  and 
p  edge  my  support  to  these  efforts. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
v  ?ry  glad  to  join  in  the  special  orders  to- 
ri ly  with  Congressman  David  Pryor  in 
h  is  efforts  to  relate  the  need  for  drawing 
s  )ecial  attention  to  the  problems  of  ag- 
ii.g,  and  the  need  for  a  House  Select 
C  ommittee  on  Aging. 

In  the  next  Congress,  I  will  be  co- 
s  wnsoring  legislation  that  would  provide 
a  vehicle  not  only  to  carefully  study  the 
p  -oblems  of  the  aged,  but  to  initiate 
some  action  by  way  of  legislation  to  re- 
si)ond  to  these  concerns. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  in 
its  investigative  capacity  has  conducted 
s  udies  on  various  matters  of  direct  im- 
P)rtance  to  the  20  million  Americans 


now  past  65  and  the  many  millions  near- 
ing  that  age.  The  Senate  report  issued 
in  1969  discussed  the  achievements  in  the 
field,  but  the  pending  problems  listed 
require  a  sense  of  urgency.  The  report 
shows: 

First,  that  inadequate  Income  is  still 
the  major  problem  facing  most  older 
Americans,  one-third  of  whom  live  in 
poverty. 

Second,  that,  even  with  medicare  and 
medicaid,  rising  health  care  costs  are 
causing  great  concern,  and  some  hard- 
ships. 

Third,  that  grave  shortages  exist  In 
housing,  nursing  homes,  and  other  forms 
of  shelter. 

Fourth,  that  while  there  have  been 
some  advances  and  Innovations  in  the 
delivery  of  social  services  to  the  elderly, 
gaping  deficiencies  exist. 

Fifth,  that  chronic  questions  persist  in 
terms  of  Federal  organization  of  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  The  role  of  the 
administration  on  aging,  for  example,  is 
not  yet  clear  cut,  even  after  3  years  of 
existence. 

Sixth,  that  many  elderly  members  of 
minority  groups,  in  particular,  pay  a 
heavy  price  because  of  unresolved  ques- 
tions or  inadequate  action  taken  to  meet 
needs  of  the  low-income  aged. 

Seventh,  that,  intensifying  all  other 
problems,  there  is  a  widespread  mood  of 
alienation  among  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  find  that  their  status  and  hopes 
deteriorate  when  retirement  begins.  That 
sense  of  alienation  was  measured  in  a 
poll  in  1968,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
large  percentage  of  "older  people  tend  to 
see  themselves  as  left  out  of  things  and 
have  the  impression  that  few  think  they 
can  contribute  anything." ' 

The  personal  investigation  of  nursing 
homes  by  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
very  vividly  reaffirms  the  Senate  report's 
call  for  a  sense  of  urgency  in  leading 
with  the  problems  of  the  aged.  The  de- 
plorable conditions  in  which  our  elderly 
can  find  themselves  when  they  must  live 
in  nursing  homes  should  certainly 
awaken  us  into  action,  not  just  words 
and  studies,  but  legislative  action. 

Health  care  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
overall  problem,  and  I  applaud  Con- 
gressman Pryor's  reconsideration  of  a 
proposal  that  would  have  only  encom- 
passed the  care  of  the  aged. 

I  agree  with  you  100  percent  that  we 
need  to  look  at  "where  we  have  been, 
where  we  are  now  and  were  we  are  go- 
ing." I  hope  the  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  us  in  our  quest 
to  help  the  older  American. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  to  discuss  an  issue  that 
is  of  utmost  importance  for  the  Nation. 
I  am  happy  to  join  the  gentleman  as  a 
cosponsor  of  his  bill  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  for  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

The  problems  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
varied  and  complex.  They  concern  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  Nation: 
poverty,  health  care,  and  housing.  Al- 


1  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, United  States  Senate,  '"Developments  in 
Aging  1968",  S.  Rept.  91-119.  April  3,  1969, 
pp.  ix.  X. 


most  40  years  ago,  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  provide  for  a  system  of  social 
security — that  is  insurance  for  the  wage 
earner  who  can  no  longer  work  or  who 
should  no  longer  have  to  work.  The  enor- 
mous poverty  of  the  aged  was  somewhat 
alleviated  by  this  program,  but  the 
dreams  of  an  end  to  the  poverty  of  the 
elderly  were  not  fulfilled. 

Today,  in  1970,  the  great  portion  of 
the  elderly  of  our  Nation  are  insuflS- 
ciently  housed,  cannot  afford  decent 
meals  and  do  not  have  access  to  ade- 
quate health  care  either  at  home  or  in 
institutions.  Indeed,  it  is  a  tragic  irony 
that  when  one  has  the  greatest  need  for 
health  care,  he  is  least  able  to  afford  it. 
I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  body  has  re- 
ceived many  heart-rending  letters  from 
senior  citizens  and  from  people  they  have 
come  into  contact  with  concerning  dep- 
rivation due  to  insufficient  incomes  and 
insufficient  care.  State  governments  in 
some  Instances  have  tried  to  supplement 
social  security.  However,  with  the  tax 
base  diminished.  States  are  unable  to 
provide  adequate  old-age  benefits. 

On  May  21,  this  body  passed  a  meager 
5  percent  increase  for  social  security.  It 
was  woefully  insufficient  and  almost 
cruel  in  its  irony  considering  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  Regardless 
of  how  pitifully  inadequate  this  increase 
was,  however,  the  Senate  still  has  not 
acted  upon  it  and  in  a  very  cruel  way  is 
now  making  it  part  of  a  Christmas  tree 
package  instead  of  passing  this  bill  on 
its  merits,  and  indeed  passing  an  in- 
creased amount.  It  disturbs  me  greatly 
when  I  hear  that  Social  Security  in- 
creases are  inflationary  or  undeserved. 
The  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation  ave 
the  very  ones  that  have  built  this  coun- 
try. For  years  they  worked  to  create  the 
industrial  magnificence  of  this  Nation 
and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  our  present 
comfort  and  wealth.  It  is  not  a  handout 
they  are  asking  for.  but  merely  a  part 
of  what  they  so  richly  deserve.  It  is  th's 
body's  obligation  to  see  the  elderly  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  are  able 
to  spend  their  twilight  years  in  the  dig- 
nity that  becomes  them. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  and 
is  continuing  to  do  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  aged.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  the  future  on  programs  to  al- 
leviate the  sorrow  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Pryor >  on  the  dil- 
igence and  dedication  he  has  demon- 
strated concerning  the  problems  of  our 
elderly  citizens.  As  a  cosponsor  of  his 
resolution  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Nursing  Homes  and  Homes  for  the 
Aged,  I  can  attest  to  our  colleague's 
active  concern  in  this  area. 

The  creation  of  a  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  which  cur  colleague 
(Mr.  Pryor)  proposes,  is  a  long-past-due 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  and  study  the 
problems  and  circumstances  of  an  enor- 
mous segment  of  our  population  which 
is  consistently  neglected.  The  relevance 
of  such  8  committee  is  demonstrated  by 
the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done  by 
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a  comparable  committee  of  the  other 

body. 

I  want  to  brisfly  mention  some  of  the 
bills  which  I  have  spon.<;ored  in  the  91st 
Congress  directly  aimed  at  problems  of 
the  elderly.  I  believe  just  this  bare  list 
will  demonstrate  some  of  the  manifold 
issues  which  a  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing could  undertake  to  investigate.  I 
should  mention  that  this  list  does  not 
include  the  numerous  bills  involving  so- 
cial security  which  I  have  introduced. 

H.R.  654  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  older  Americans  commimity 
service  program. 

H.R.  16881  establishes  a  senior  citizens 
skill  and  talent  utilization  program. 

HH.  18307  amends  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  provide  for  the  provision  of 
low-cost  meals. 

H.R.  19216,  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Americans  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act,  Is  concerned  with  remedi- 
ating the  special  transportation  problems 
of  the  elderly. 

H.R.  19367  provides  for  the  inter- 
changeability  of  social  security  and  civil 
service  retirement  plans. 

Finally,  House  Resolution  900,  of  which 
our  colleague  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  is  the  chief  sponsor,  creates  a 
Select  Committee  on  Nursing  Houses  and 
Homes  for  the  Aged. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  create  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  The 
need  for  such  a  committee  and  the  bene- 
fits it  can  produce  for  our  elderly  citizens 
are  significant. 

I  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  August  3,  1970,  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  entitled  "The  Old  in  the 
Country  of  the  Young"— a  thoughtful, 
intelligent  depiction  of  the  more  than  20 
million  Americans  in  our  Nation  over  the 
age  of  65.  The  article  follows: 
The   Old   in   the   Country    of   the   Tottnc 

Edward  Albee  once  wrote  a  play  about  a 
middle-aged  couple  who,  before  putting 
Grandma  permanently  In  the  sandbox  with 
a  toy  shovel,  gave  her  a  nice  place  to  live 
under  the  stove,  with  an  Army  blanket  and 
her  very  own  dish.  The  play  contains  more 
truth  than  allegory.  One  of  the  poignant 
trends  of  U.S.  life  Is  the  gradual  devaluation 
of  older  people,  along  with  their  spectacular 
growth  In  numbers.  Twenty  million  Amer- 
icans are  65  or  over.  They  have  also  Increased 
proportionately,  from  2.5%  of  the  nation's 
population  In  1850  to  10%  today. 

While  the  subculture  of  youth  has  been 
examined,  psychoanalyzed,  photographed,  de- 
plored and  envied,  few  have  wanted  even  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  subculture  of  the 
aged,  with  Its  implications  of  segregation  and 
alienation.  Strangely  enough,  the  aged  have 
a  lot  In  common  with  youth :  they  are  largely 
unemployed,  introspective  and  often  de- 
pressed; their  bodies  and  psyches  are  in  the 
process  of  change,  and  they  are  heavy  users 
of  drugs.  If  they  want  to  marry,  their  fam- 
ilies tend  to  disapprove.  Both  groups  are 
obsessed  with  time.  Youth,  though,  figures  Its 
passage  from  birth;  the  aged  calculate  back- 
ward from  their  death  day.  They  sometimes 
shorten  the  wait:  the  suicide  rate  among 
elderly  men  is  far  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  age  group. 

The  two  subcultures  seldom  Intersect,  for 
the  young  largely  ignore  the  old  or  treat 
them  with  what  Novelist  Saul  Bellow  calls 
"a  kind  of  totalitarian  cruelty,  like  Hitler's 
attitude  toward  Jews."  It  Is  as  though  the 
aged  were  an  alien  race  to  which  the  young 


will  never  belong.  Indeed,  there  is  a  distinct 
discrimination  against  the  old  that  has  been 
called  ageism.  In  its  simplest  form,  says 
Psychiatrist  Robert  Butler  of  Washington 
D.C.,  age-ism  Is  just  "not  wanting  to  have 
all  these  ugly  old  people  around."  Butler  be- 
lieves that  In  25  or  30  years,  age-Ism  will  be 
a  problem  equal  to  racism. 
We  have  time  to  grow  old — the  air  Is  full  of 
our  cries. 

— Samuel  Beckett. 

It  Is  not  Just  cruelty  and  indifference  that 
cause  age-Ism  and  underscore  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  old.  It  Is  also  the  nature  of 
modern  Western  culture.  In  some  societies, 
explains  Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead,  "the 
past  of  the  adults  Is  the  future  of  each  new 
generation,"  and  therefore  Is  taught  and 
respected.  Thus,  primitive  families  stay  to- 
gether and  cherish  their  elders.  But  in  the 
modern  U.S.,  family  units  are  small,  the 
generations  live  apart,  and  social  changes 
are  so  rapid  that  to  learn  about  the  past  Is 
considered  Irrelevant.  In  this  situation,  new 
In  history,  says  Miss  Mead,  the  aged  are  "a 
strangely  isolated  generation,"  the  carriers 
of  a  dying  culture.  Ironically,  millions  of 
thes«  shunted-aslde  old  people  are  remark- 
ably able:  medicine  has  kept  them  young  at 
the  same  time  that  technology  has  made 
them  obsolete. 

Many  are  glad  to  end  their  working  days. 
For  people  with  money,  good  health,  care- 
ful plans  and  lively  interests,  retirement  can 
be  a  welcome  time  to  do  the  things  they  al- 
ways dreamed  of  doing.  But  for  too  many 
others,  the  harvest  of  "the  golden  years"  Is 
neglect.  Isolation,  anomic  and  despair.  One  of 
every  four  Americans  65  or  over  lives  at  or 
below  "the  poverty  line."  Some  of  these 
5,000,000  old  jjeople  were  p>oor  to  begin  with, 
but  most  are  bewildered  and  bitter  nouveaux 
pauvres,  their  savings  and  fixed  Incomes  de- 
voured by  splrallng  property  taxes  and  other 
forms  of  Inflation.  More  than  2,000,000  of 
them  subsist  on  Social  Security  alone. 

Job  discrimination  against  the  aged,  and 
increasingly  against  the  middle-aged,  is  al- 
ready a  fact  of  U.S.  life.  While  nearly  40% 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  are  over  45, 
only  IC^i  of  federal  retraining  programs  are 
devoted  to  men  of  that  age.  It  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  older  people  to  get  bank  loans, 
home  mortgages  or  automobile  Insurance. 
When  the  car  of  a  68-year-old  Brooklyn 
grocer  was  stolen  last  winter,  he  was  unable 
to  rent  a  substitute.  Though  his  driving  rec- 
ord was  faultless  and  he  needed  a  car  for 
work,  he  was  told  falsely  by  two  companies 
that  to  rent  him  one  was  "against  the  law." 
Youth  is  everywhere  In  pl.ice 
Age,  like  woman  requires  fit  surroundings. 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Treated  like  outsiders,  the  aged  have  in- 
creasingly clustered  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port or  simply  to  enjoy  themselves. 
A  now  familiar  but  still  amazing  phenome- 
non has  sprung  up  in  the  past  decade;  doz- 
ens of  good-sized  new  towns  that  exclude 
people  under  65.  Built  on  cheap,  outlying 
land,  such  communities  offer  two-bedroom 
houses  starting  at  $18,000,  plus  a  refuge  from 
urban  violence,  the  black  problem  (and  In 
fact  blacks) ,  as  well  as  generational  pres- 
sures. "I'm  glad  to  see  my  children  come  and 
I'm  glad  to  see  the  back  of  their  heads,"  Is 
a  commonly  expressed  sentiment.  Says  Dr. 
James  Blrren  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California:  "The  older  you  get  the  more  you 
want  to  live  with  people  like  yourself.  You 
want,  to  put  It  bluntly,  to  die  with  your 
own." 

Most  Important,  friendships  are  easy  to 
make.  One  relative  newcomer  to  Laguna  Hills 
Leisure  World.  Calif.,  received  more  than  200 
get-well  cards  from  her  new  neighbors  when 
she  went  to  a  hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  There 
Is  an  emphasis  on  good  times ;  dancing,  .shuf- 
fleboard.  outings  on  oversized  tricycles  and 
bowling    (the  Keen   Agers   v.   the   Hits   and 


Mrs.) .  Clubs  abound,  including  Bell  Ringing. 
Stitch  and  Knit,  Lapidary  and  "tepees"  of 
the  International  Order  of  Old  Bastards.  The 
I.O.O.B.  motto;  "Anything  for  fun."  There  is. 
in  a  sense,  a  chance  for  a  new  start.  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  you  used  to  be;  all  that 
counts  Is  what  you  do  here,"  said  a  resident 
of  Sun  City,  Ariz. 

To  some  residents  the  communities  seem 
too  homogeneous  and  confining.  A  74-year- 
old  Callfornlan  fotmd  that  life  was  flavorless 
at  his  retirement  village;  he  was  jtost  wait- 
ing for  "the  little  black  wagon."  Having  be- 
gun to  paint  seascapes  and  landscapes  at  68, 
he  moved  near  an  artists'  colony,  where  he 
now  sells  his  landscapes  and  lives  happily 
with  a  lady  friend  of  77. 

In  silent  synods,  they  play  chess  or  crlbbage. 

— W.  H.  Awlen. 

In  fact,  less  than  1%  of  the  elderly  leave 
their  own  states.  The  highest  proportion 
of  the  aged  outside  Florida  Is  In  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  Maine.  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota — on  farms  and  in  communities  from 
which  youth  has  fled.  In  small  towns,  the  able 
elderly  turn  abandoned  buildings  into  "senior 
centers"  for  cards,  pool,  slide  shows,  lectures 
and  pie  socials.  In  Hebron,  N.  Dak.  (pop. 
1,137),  grandmothers  use  the  balcony  of  the 
former  J.  C.  Penney  store  for  their  quilting. 
But  there  Is  little  socializing  among  the  rural 
aged,  who  often  subsist  on  pittances  of  $60 
a  month,  and  become  even  more  Isolated  as 
public  buses  disappear  from  the  highways, 
cutting  off  their  lifelines  to  clinics,  store* 
and  friends. 

A  third  of  the  nation's  aged  live  in  the  de- 
teriorating cores  of  the  big  cities.  Oi  Man- 
hattan's Upper  West  Side,  thousands  of  pen- 
niless widows  In  dingy  single-room-occu- 
pancy hotels,  bar  their  doors  against  the  al- 
coholics and  dope  addicts  with  whom  they 
share  the  bathroom,  the  padlocked  refrig- 
erator and  the  telephone  down  the  hall.  "Nine 
out  of  ten  around  here,  there's  something 
wrong  with  them,"  says  a  72-year-old  ex- 
housekeeper  living  on  welfare  In  a  hotel  on 
West  94th  Street.  "I  get  disgusted  and  Just 
sleep  every  afternoon.  Everybody  dying 
around  you  makes  you  kind  of  nervous." 
Terrified  of  muggings  and  speeding  cars,  the 
disabled  and  disoriented  do  not  leave  their 
blocks  for  years  on  end,  tipping  anyone  they 
can  find  to  get  groceries  for  them  when 
their  welfare  checks  arrive. 

Close  to  a  million  old  people  live  In  nurs- 
ing homes  or  convalescent  facilities  provided 
by  Medicare.  A  new  growth  Industry,  nurs- 
ing homes  now  provide  more  beds  than  hos- 
pitals. They  are  badly  needed.  But  Ir  many 
of  the  "homes."  the  food  and  ca-  are  atro- 
cious. Patients  have  even  been  confined  to 
their  beds  merely  because  bed  care  entitles 
the  owners  to  82  or  83  more  a  day.  Mrs. 
Ruby  Elliott,  74.  recaUs  her  year  in  a  Cali- 
fornia nursing  home  with  fear  and  bitter- 
ness: "It's  pitiful,  but  peoople  are  Just  out 
for  the  money.  That  whole  time  I  was  among 
the  living  dead." 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  country's  25,000 
nursing  homes  actually  offer  skilled  nurs- 
ing. Arkansas  Congressman  David  Pryor  re- 
cently visited  twelve  nursing  homes  near 
Washington,  D.C.  "I  found  two  where  I  would 
be  willing  to  put  my  mother,"  he  said.  "But 
I  don't  think  I  could  afford  either  one  on 
my  $42,500  congressional  salary."  Pryor  Is 
trying  to  set  up  a  congressional  committee  to 
Investigate  long-term  care  for  the  aged. 
How  terribly  strange 
To  be  seventy. 

— Simon  and  Garfunkle. 

Almost  everyone  hates  to  think  about 
aging.  Doctors  and  social  scientists  are  no 
exception.  "They  think  one  shouldn't  look 
at  it  too  closely,  as  though  It  were  the  head 
of  Medusa.  It  Is  considered  a  morbid  pre- 
occupation," says  one  anthropologist.  But 
the  acute  problems  and  swelling  ranks  of  the 
American    aged    have    lately    stimulated    a 
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nu  nber  of  new  behavioral  studies  that  are 
mc  re  scientific  than  any  ever  done  before. 
Tti  ey  show,  BLmong  other  things,  that  people 
at  very  different  speeds  and  that  many 
changes  formerly  attributed  to  age  are  ac- 
tuiilly  caused  by  other  factors.  The  cllchd 
thi  .t  a  man  Is  as  old  as  his  arteries,  for 
exi  mple,  has  been  found  to  be  misleading.  It 
(robably  more  accurate  to  say  that  a  man 
sick  as  his  arteries,  and  that  such  slck- 
Is  caused  by  diet  and  stress  rather  than 
ige 

ability  of  elderly  people  to   memorize 
recall   new   Information   has   been   ex- 
tested    at    the    Duke    University 
for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human 
Development.  They  can  do  It,  but  they   need 
time  than  younger  people.  Their  re- 
are    apparently    slowed    down    by 
:  lety:    an    older   person's   goal     Is   less   to 
act  ieve  success  than  to  avoid  failure.  Changes 
the  blood  of  elderly  pupils  showed  that 
were  undergoing  the  physiological  equi- 
valent of  anxiety  without  being  aware  of  It. 
that  changed  this  physiological  hap- 
dlng  helped  them,  and  their  performances 
imi  roved.  Dr.  Carl  Eisdorfer,  who  conducted 
experiments,  suggests  that  what  Initially 
sloired  down  his  subjects  was  not  so  much 
thejr  age  as  their  attitude   toward  their  age. 
people  may  be  ridiculed  when  they  try 
ct  young,  but  according  to  San  Francisco 
Psj^chologlst   Frances    Carp,    It   Is   better   to 
age  than  to  accept  it.    In  America  to- 
"acceptance  of  old  age  holds  out  few 
y   rewards,"  she  says.  Those  who  sur- 
er often  become  debilitated  by  a  devas- 
ng    "elderly   mystique" — and    victims    of 
-fulfllling    prophecies.  For  example,  doc- 
at  the  University  of  nUnols  studied  900 
people  living  at  home  and  found  many  so 
that  they  could  not  walk  to  the  door, 
had  lived  for  months  without  medical 
ntlon    because  they  felt  that  they  were 
and  therefore  were  supposed  to  be  sick, 
tually,    the    overwhelming    majority    of 
aged  can  fend  very  well  for  themselves. 
5%  of  aged  Americans  live  In  Instltu- 
perhaps    another    5%    remain     bed- 
ridden at  home.  True,  four  out  of  five  older 
e  have  a  chronic  condition.  "But  chronic 
must  be  redefined,"  says  Duke's  Dr. 
I've  seen  too  many  depressed  peo- 
leaving  their  doctor's  office  saying,  'My 
I've  got  an  Incurable  disease."  Chronic 
gets  confused  with  fatal  illness.  Life 
itse  f  is  fatal,  of  course,  but  as  far  a.3  most 
illnesses  go,  we  simply  don't  know 
they  do  to  advance  death.  The  role  of 
doctor  has  to  change.  Now  that  Infectious 
are  on    their  way  out,  the  doctor 
stop  thinking  about  cures  and  start 
teaching  people  how  to  live  with  what  they 
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;w  findings  show  that  hypochondria,  or 
^  body  concern,"  one  of  the  most  corn- 
neuroses  of  the  elderly,  can  often  be 
4d.  According  to  Dr.  Ewald  Busse,  director 
le  Duke  study  center,  if  a  man's  family 
criticizing  him  unjustly,  makes  him 
uncomfortable,  unwanted,  he  may  re- 
into  an  Imaginary  Illness  as  a  way  of 
Don't  make  things  harder  for  me.  I'm 
and  you  should  resi>ect  me  and  take  care 
It  is  clear  from  our  studies  that  if 
older  hypochondriac's  environment 
ciiAAges  for  the  better,  he  will  too.  He  will 
agaia  become  a  reasonable,  normal  person. 
Thii  is  quite  different  from  the  reaction  of 
the  younger  hypochondriac,  who  Is  much 
elck  ir  psychologically  and  much  less  likely 
to  ri  spond  to  a  favorable  change  in  envlron- 
tnen  t." 

R(  cent  studies   bear  out   Sex  Researchers 
ers    and   Johnson's    findings   that    men 
enjoyed  sex  earlier  in  life  can,  if  all  else 
well,  continue   to  enjoy  it.  Question- 
5  over  a  ten-year  period  at  Duke  showed 
the  same  men's  interest  in  sex  changed 
from  age  67  to  77,  although  there  was  a 
sllgl  t   drop   in   activity.   Result:    a   gradual 
wld^lng  in  what  the  researchers  coolly  call 


ir  ;s 


the  "Interest-activity  gap."  A  much  lower 
proportion  of  women  continued  to  be  In- 
terested In  sex  after  67,  but  they  managed 
to  keep  their  Interest-activity  graph  lines 
close  together.  "It  depends  on  the  individ- 
ual," an  elderly  San  Franciscan  points  out. 
"All  ages  have  sexy  people." 

People  expect  old  men  to  die. 

They  .  .  .  look 

At  tbem  with  eyes  that  wonder  when. 
— Ogden  Nash. 
A  common  and  unfortunate  diagnosis  of 
many  aged  people  Is  that  they  are  senile,  a 
catchword  for  a  number  of  conditions.  There 
may  be  organic  brain  damage — for  example, 
the  brain  may  run  short  of  oxygen  because  of 
impaired  blood  flow.  But  many  of  the  "se- 
nile" actually  have  psychological  problems. 
One  70-year-old  retired  financier,  who  In- 
sisted on  calling  his  successor  at  the  com- 
pany all  the  time  and  bad  all  sorts  of  para- 
noid suspicions,  was  diagnosed  as  bavlng  or- 
ganic brain  disease.  A  combination  of  psy- 
chotherapy and  a  new  Job  as  treasurer  of  a 
charitable  organization  helped  the  man  to 
recover  completely.  Other  "senile"  patients 
actually  suffer  from  malnutrition,  or  have 
simply  broken  down  out  of  loneliness,  per- 
haps caused  by  a  temporary  overload.  As  one 
old  man  put  It:  "There  is  no  one  still  alive 
who  can  call  me  John."  Explains  Harvard 
Psychoanalyst  Martin  Berezln:  "The  one 
thing  which  neither  grows  old  nor  diminishes 
is  the  need  for  love  and  affection.  These 
drives,  these  wishes  never  change." 

Actually,  senile  traits  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  aged.  A  group  of  college  students  and  a 
group  of  the  elderly  were  recently  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristics  of  senility,  and 
the  students  were  found  to  be  the  more  neu- 
rotic, negative,  dissatisfied,  socially  Inept  and 
unrealistic.  The  students,  in  sum,  were  more 
senile  than  their  elders.  Other  studies  have 
shown  that  the  percentage  of  psychiatric 
impairment  of  old  persons  is  no  greater  than 
for  younger  groups. 

But  younger  people  are  usually  treated  If 
their  psychological  problems  are  severe.  Says 
New  York  Psychologist  Muriel  Oberleder:  "If 
we  encounter  unusual  nervousness.  Irritabil- 
ity, depression,  unaccountable  anger,  per- 
sonality change,  apathy  or  withdrawal  In  a 
young  person,  we  make  sure  that  he  Is  seen 
by  a  physician.  But  when  those  symptoms 
appear  in  elderly  people,  they  are  considered 
par  for  the  course  of  old  age.  We  rarely  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  elderly  people  who 
have  had  a  breakdown  can  recover.''  Dr. 
Berezln  successfully  treated  a  70-year-old 
woman  who  had  a  severe  breakdown,  her 
first.  She  had  been  picked  up  for  drinking, 
setting  flre  to  her  home  and  other  bizarre 
behavior,  including  chalking  off  a  section 
of  the  sidewalk  and  claiming  It  as  her  own. 
In  therapy,  she  revealed  that  she  had 
yearned  all  her  life  for  marriage  and 
children.  Eventually,  she  mastered  her  grief 
and  regrets,  settled  down  and  began  to  en- 
Jov  the  people  around  her. 

Psychotherapy  has  never  been  easily  avU- 
able  to  the  aged.  Since  It  demands  so  much 
time  and  effort.  It  Is  considered  better  to  ex- 
pend it  on  those  who  have  a  long  life 
ahead.  There  is  also  the  still-powerful  In- 
fluence of  Freud.  If  one's  behavior  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  programmed  In  the  first  years 
of  life,  one  cannot  hope  to  change  that  pro- 
gram substantially  during  old  age.  (Freud, 
who  contributed  to  aste-l-'m,  was  also  its 
victim.  At  81.  discussing  "the  many  free 
hours  with  which  mv  dwindling  aralvtlcal 
practice  has  presented  me,"  he  added:  "It 
is  understandable  that  patients  don't  surge 
toward  an  analyst  of  such  an  unreliable 
age.'') 

...  I  reach  my  center, 

my  algebra  and  my  key, 

my  mirror. 

Soon  I  shall  know  who  I  am 

— Jorge  Luis  Borges. 


Most  psychologists  have  simply  ignored  the 
process  of  aging.  Says  Harvard's  Erik  Erik- 
son:  "It  Is  astonishing  to  behold  how  (until 
quite  recently  and  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions) Western  psychology  has  avoided 
looking  at  the  whole  of  life.  As  our  world 
Image  is  a  one-way  street  to  never-ending 
progress,  interrupted  only  by  small  and  big 
catastrophes,  our  lives  are  to  be  one-way 
streets  to  success — and  sudden  oblivion." 
But  lately  Erlkson  and  other  psychiatrists 
have  become  Interested  In  all  stages  of  man's 
development,  and  the  "aging"  that  goes  on 
at  every  stage. 

One  practitioner  of  "life-cycle  psychiatry," 
Washington's  43-year-old  Dr.  Butler,  be- 
lieves that  the  possibilities  for  psychic 
change  may  be  greater  In  old  age  thsin  at 
any  other  period  of  life.  "Little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  wish  to  change  Identity, 
to  preserve  and  exercise  the  sense  of  pos- 
sibility and  Incompleteness  against  a  sense 
of  closure  and  completeness."'  When  a  per- 
son's identity  is  maintained  throughout  old 
age,  "I  find  It  an  ominous  sign  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  If  the  terms  needs  to 
be  used  at  all,  I  suggest  that  a  continuing, 
life-long  identity  crisis  Is  a  sign  of  good 
health." 

Though  many  believe  that  age  accentuates 
personality  characteristics.  Dr.  Butler  notes 
that  "certain  personality  features  mellow  or 
entirely  disappear.  Others  prove  Insulating 
and  protective,  although  they  might  form- 
erly have  been  impairing,  such  as  a  schizoid 
disposition."  Some  doctors  suggest  that  neu- 
roses and  some  psychoses  burn  themselves 
out  with  age,  and  note  that  the  rate  of 
mental  disorders  declines  after  the  age  of  70. 
Carl  Jung,  who  lived  with  great  vigor  until 
the  age  of  85.  saw  aging  as  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous Inward  development  ("Individu- 
ation") ,  with  important  psychic  changes  oc- 
curring right  up  to  the  time  of  death.  "Any- 
one who  falls  to  go  along  with  life  remains 
suspended,  stiff  and  rigid  In  mld-alr,"  Jung 
wrote.  "That  Is  why  so  many  people  get 
wooden  In  old  age;  they  look  back  and  cling 
to  the  past  with  a  secret  fear  of  death  In 
their  hearts.  From  the  middle  of  life  on- 
ward, only  he  remains  vitally  alive  who  Is 
ready  to  die  with  life,  for  In  the  secret  hour 
of  life's  midday  the  parabola  Is  reversed, 
death  Is  born.  We  grant  goal  and  purpose  to 
the  ascent  of  life,  why  not  to  the  descent?" 
Erik  Erlkson  agrees:  "Any  span  of  the  cycle 
lived  without  vigorous  meaning,  at  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  en- 
dangers the  sense  of  life  and  the  meaning 
of  death  In  all  whose  life  stages  are  Inter- 
twined." 

Better  to  go  down  dignified 

With  boughten  friendship  at  your  side 

Than  none  at  all.  Provide,  provide! 

— Robert  Frnst. 
Tbe  problems  of  the  aged  are  not  their 
concern  alone.  Since  reaching  the  age  of 
70  or  80  Is  becomln,?  the  norm  rather  than 
the  esception.  more  and  more  of  the  mlddle- 
agod — even  when  they  retire — have  elderly 
parents  and  other  relatives  to  care  for.  For 
the  "command  generation"  there  are  two 
generation  gaps,  and  the  decisions  to  be  made 
about  their  parents  are  often  mere  difficult 
than  those  concerning  their  children.  Var- 
ious community  agencies  sometimes  help,  and 
in  Manhattan  a  private  referral  service  is 
kept  busy  helping  distraught  people  find  the 
right  place  for  parents  who  can  no  longer 
live  at  home.  One  81-year-old  woman  was 
p5rsu9ded  to  go  to  a  nursing  home  when  her 
daughter,  with  whom  she  had  always  lived, 
married  late  in  life.  To  her  own  surprise, 
she  Is  happier  than  she  was  before,  taking 
great  pride  in  rrsdlng  to  and  helping  her 
older  roommate.  A  difficult  decision  of  the 
middle-aged  is  how  to  allot  their  resources 
between  children  and  parents  and  still  pro- 
vide for  their  own  years  of  retirement,  which 
may  well  extend  for  two  decades. 
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The  next  generation  of  the  aged  may  be 
healthier,  certainly  better  educated  and  per- 
haps more  politically  aware.  Those  over  65 
are  now  a  rather  silent  minority,  but  In 
nimiber  they  are  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
nation's  blacks.  Since  none  are  below  voting 
age,  the  aged  control  a  high  percentage  of  the 
vote — \b'~r!.  More  and  more  are  banding  to- 
gether. The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  for  example,  helps  its  nearly 
2,000,000  members  get  automobile  Insurance, 
cheaper  drugs  and  cut-rate  travel.  A  more 
politically  oriented  group,  the  2.600,000- 
member  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
played  a  major  role  in  pushing  through 
Medicare.  Now  the  group  Is  lobbying  to  Im- 
prove Medicare,  which  helps  the  sick  but 
does  not  provide  checkups,  by  Including  some 
sort  of  Preventicare. 

Aside  from  health,  money  Is  the  most  per- 
vasive worry  of  the  aged;  Income  mainte- 
nance is  a  major  need.  Private  pension  plans 
need  attention  too.  According  to  one  In- 
formed estimate,  only  10%  of  the  people  who 
work  under  pension  plans  actually  receive 
any  benefits,  usually  because  they  do  not 
stay  long  enough  to  qualify.  As  presently 
arranged,  pensions  al.so  tend  to  lock  older 
workers  Into  their  Jobs  and,  If  they  become 
unemployed,  to  lock  them  out.  They  are  then 
denied  Jobs  because  It  Is  too  expensive  to  let 
them  Join  a  pension  plan. 
Come,  my  friends, 
Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

— Tenvyson. 

Will  able  70-year-olds  have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  work  In  the  future?  Probably 
not.  Instead  of  raising  the  age  of  mandatory 
retirement,  business  and  labor  may  lower  It, 
perhaps  to  50  or  below — making  workers 
eligible  even  earlier  for  social  Insecurity. 
Aside  from  those  fortunate  few  In  the  pro- 
fessions— law,  medicine  dentistry,  architec- 
ture— most  of  the  people  over  65  who  are 
still  at  work  today  are  farmers,  craftsmen 
and  self-employed  tradesmen,  all  categories 
whose  numbers  are  shrinking.  Of  course,  peo- 
ple cannot  work  hard  forever.  Each  man  ages 
according  to  his  own  clock,  but  at  long  last 
he  is  likely  to  lose  much  of  his  strength,  his 
drive  and  adaptability.  Witness  the  gerontoc- 
racy that  slows  down  Congress  and  the  busi- 
nesses that  have  failed  because  of  rigid  lead- 
ership. But  there  are  still  many  areas  where 
the  aged  can  serve  and  should,  for  aside  from 
humane  consideration,  they  can  provide  skill 
and  wisdom  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

New  plans  to  recruit,  train  and  deploy 
older  workers  to  provide  much  needed  help 
In  hospitals,  special  schools  and  elsewhere 
will  be  discussed  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  scheduled  for  November 
1971.  Mea-iwhile,  a  few  small-scale  programs 
point  the  way.  One  is  Operation  Green 
Thumb,  which  hires  retired  farmers  for 
land.scapfng  and  gardening.  Another  is  the 
International  Executive  Service  Corps,  which 
arranges  for  retired  executives  to  lend  their 
management  skills  to  developing  countries. 
Hastln?s  College  of  Law  in  San  Francisco 
Is  staffed  by  law  professors  who  have  re- 
tired from  other  schools.  A  federally  financed 
program  ca'led  Foster  Grsndparents  pays 
4,000  low-Income  "grandparents"  to  care  for 
8  000  underprivileged  youngsters.  Although 
they  have  numbered  only  In  the  hundreds, 
most  elderly  volunteers  in  Vista  and  the 
Pe-ice  Corns  have  been  great  assets.  "We 
>:now  about  outhouses  and  can  remember 
when  tbere  weren't  any  refrigerators."  says 
Nora  Hodsres,  71,  who  snent  two  years  In 
Tunisia  and  is  now  associate  Peace  Corps 
director  In  the  Ivory  Coast.  "People  in  un- 
dprdeveloned  countries  rate  aee  very  highly. 
When  we  meet  with  this  appreciative  atti- 
tude, we  outdo  ourselves." 
Be^in  the  T>reparatlon  for  your  death 
And  from  the  fortieth  winter  by  that  thought 
Test  every  work  of  Intellect  or  faith. 

— W.  B.  Yeats. 


Life  would  be  richer,  students  of  aging 
agree,  if  a  wider  repertory  of  activities  were 
encouraged  throughout  life.  Almost  every- 
one now  marches  together  In  a  sort  of  lock- 
step.  They  spend  years  In  school,  years  at 
work  and  years  In  retirement.  Youth  might 
well  work  more,  the  middle-aged  play  more, 
and  the  older  person  go  back  to  school. 
Former  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  wants 
to  see  "mid-career  clinics  to  which  men  and 
women  can  go  to  re-examine  the  goals  of 
their  working  lives  and  consider  changes  of 
direction.  I  would  like  to  see  people  visit 
such  clinics  with  as  little  self-consciousness 
as  they  visit  their  dentist."  As  Psychiatrist 
Robert  Butler  puts  it:  "Perhaps  the  greatest 
danger  in  life  Is  being  frozen  into  a  role  that 
limits  one's  self-expression  and  development. 
We  need  Middle  Starts  and  Late  Starts  as 
well  as  Head  Starts." 

To  get  a  late  start  does  not  necessarily 
require  a  federal  program.  Many  an  enter- 
prising Individual  has  done  it  on  his  own. 
Mrs.  Florida  Scott-Maxwell,  who  at  the  age 
of  60  began  training  to  become  a  psychother- 
apist, recently  wrote  down  her  reflections 
about  aging  in  The  Measure  o/  My  Days.  "My 
seventies  were  interesting  and  fairly  serene," 
she  noted,  "but  my  eighties  are  passionate,  I 
am  so  disturbed  by  the  outer  world,  and  by 
human  quality  in  general,  that  I  want  to  put 
things  right  as  though  I  still  owed  a  debt  to 
life,  I  miist  calm  down." 

Old  age  should  burn  and  rave  at  close  of 
day.  — Dylan  Thomas. 

How  socially  involved  older  people  should 
be  Is  a  question  In  hot  dispute  among  stu- 
dents of  aging.  Some  believe  in  the  "theory 
of  disengagement,"  which  holds  that  aging 
is  accompanied  by  an  Inner  process  that 
makes  the  loosening  of  social  ties  a  natural 
process,  a  id  a  desirable  one.  Others  disagree. 
Says  Harvard  Sociologist  Chad  Gordon:  "Dis- 
engagement theory  Is  a  rationale  for  the  fact 
that  old  people  haven't  a  damn  thing  to  do 
a:id  nothing  to  do  It  with." 

After  analyzing  lengthy  interviews  with 
COO  aged  San  Fra:  clscans.  Anthropologist 
Margaret  Clark  found  that  engagement  with 
life,  rather  than  disengagement,  contributed 
most  to  their  psychological  well-being.  But 
not  when  that  engagement  l^^cluded  acquisi- 
tiveness, aggressiveness  or  a  drive  to  achieve- 
ment, super-competence  and  control.  To 
cling  to  these  stereotypical  traits  of  the  suc- 
cessful American  seems  to  Invite  trouble, 
even  geriatric  psych'.atry.  The  healthiest  and 
happiest  of  the  aged  people  in  the  survey 
were  Interested  In  conserving  and  enjoying 
rather  than  acquiring  and  exploiting,  in  con- 
cern for  others  rather  than  contrr-'.  of  others, 
in  "Just  being"  rather  than  doing.  They  em- 
braced. Dr.  Clark  points  out,  many  of  the 
values  of  today's  saner  hippies.  Slmlllarly, 
religion  often  teaches  the  aged.  In  spite  of 
their  physical  dlmlnlshment,  to  accept  each 
day  as  a  gift. 

The  ranker  injustices  of  age-Ism  can  be 
alleviated  by  governmental  action  and  famil- 
ial concern,  but  the  basic  problem  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  fundamental  and  urlikely 
reordering  of  the  values  of  society.  Social 
obsolescence  will  probably  be  the  chronic 
condition  of  the  aged,  like  the  other  deficits 
and  disabilities  they  learn  to  live  with.  But 
even  in  a  society  that  has  no  role  for  them, 
aging  individuals  can  try  to  carve  out  their 
own  various  Inchee.  The  noblest  role,  of 
course.  Is  an  affirmative  one — quite  simply 
to  demonstrate  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
If  the  aged  have  any  responsibility,  it  is  to 
show  the  next  generation  how  to  face  the 
ultimate  concerns.  As  Actogenarian  Scott- 
Maxwell  puts  it:  "Age  Is  an  Intense  and  va- 
ried experience,  almost  beyond  our  capacity 
at  times,  but  something  to  be  carried  high. 
If  it  Is  a  long  defeat.  It  Is  also  a  victory, 
meani'agful  for  the  Initiates  of  time.  If  not 
for  those  who  have  come  less  far." 


Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  tlie  Honorable  David  Pryor,  in 
urging  strong  and  inimediate  support  for 
the  creation  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  requesting  the 
special  order  so  that  we  may  call  the 
Nation's  attention  to  the  neglect  being 
afforded  our  elderly. 

America  has  become  a  society  geared 
to  youth.  The  number  of  young  people 
under  30  is  approximately  108  million  or 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. The  young  people  of  today  are 
better  educated  and  more  informed  than 
were  their  predecessors  of  20  or  30  years 
ago.  Young  people  are  continually  play- 
ing a  larger  and  more  dramatic  role  in 
shaping  our  educational  system,  manag- 
ing our  corporations  and  participating  in 
the  affairs  of  our  goveriunents. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  future 
greatness  of  our  country  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nation's  youth.  But  despite  our 
emphasis  on  youth  it  is  vital  that  we 
not  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  rest 
of  our  population. 

As  well  as  a  growing  number  of  young 
people,  there  have  been  eorr&sponding 
increases  in  the  number  of  elderly  due 
to  medical  advances  which  have  length- 
ened the  average  life  span.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  one  in  every  10  Americans  has 
reached  or  passed  his  65th  birthday. 
There  are  currently  more  than  20  mil- 
lion older  people  in  our  population  of 
more  than  200  million  and  the  number  is 
growing  at  a  net  rate  of  900  a  day  or 
330,000  a  year. 

These  older  citizens  were  the  very 
foundation  of  our  achievements  in  ag- 
riculture, medicine,  mass  production  and 
the  space  race  in  the  years  past.  But 
with  their  retirement  they  have  In  the 
past  been  a  forgott€n  segment  of  our 
population  left  alone  to  contend,  the 
oest  they  could,  with  the  problems  of  old 
age. 

The  statistics  reveal,  sadly  enough, 
that  almost  one  fourth  of  our  elderly  are 
poor  and  thot  the  majority  of  our  older 
citizens  must  struggle,  often  in  isolation, 
against  multiplying  problems  in  health, 
housing,  transportation,  employment, 
and  retirement. 

A  decade  ago  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  stimulated  a  new 
national  awareness  of  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  older  people.  The  very 
next  year  the  U.S.  Senate  established  a 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  serve 
as  an  investigative  and  study  group  con- 
centrating on  the  problems  of  the  elder- 
ly. In  its  early  years,  the  committee  was 
instrumental  in  working  for  the  adop- 
tion of  medicare  and  has  since  turned 
its  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  el- 
derly in  the  areas  of  housing,  consumer 
interests,  long  term  care  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  aging. 

The  Senate  committee  has  been  most 
successful  in  representing  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  and  in  pointing  out  the  cyni- 
cal exploitations  and  commercial  indig- 
nities to  which  our  elderly  are  subjected. 
It  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
creation  and  passage  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  aid  senior  citizens. 
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T  lere  are  numerous  reasons  why  I 
feel  a  similar  committee  should  be  cre- 
ate<  in  the  House.  A  Hoyse  committee, 
I  b(  lieve  would  be  instrumental  in  fur- 
thei  exposing  and  correcting  the  abuses 
of  t  le  elderly  as  well  as  centralizing  the 
effo  rts  of  the  House  in  behalf  of  our  citi- 
zenj  aged  65  and  over.  It  could  work 
in  c  jnjunction  with  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee land  with  the  Second  White  House 
on  Aging  so  that  the  18  mil- 
middle-aged  Americans  who  are 
55  to  64  will  not  have  to  face  the 
problems  upon  their  retirement, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porling  the  creation  of  this  special  House 
conmittee  which  has  the  potential  of 
easi  ig  the  conflict  caused  by  the  length- 
enir  g  of  life  and  the  shortening  of  work 
careers. 
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GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
ntnend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  for  his 
sindularly  outstanding  accomplishments 
tehalf  of  elderly  Americans.  His  role 
exposing  the  deplorable  conditions  in 
nur:  ing  homes  and  homes  for  the  aged 
alrepdy  has  won  him  the  deep  respect 
colleagues  and  the  sincere  gratl- 
of  senior  citizens  throughout  the 
on.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  him  to- 
to  begin  this  vital  legislative  effort. 
There  are  many  tragic  ironies  to  be 
fouiid  in  America,  Mr.  Speaker,  poverty 
land  of  plenty,  ignorance  in  a  land 
iinexcelled  intellectual  achievement, 
imination  in  a  land  where  all  men 
Teated  equal.  Perhaps  the  most  trag- 
all.  however,  is  the  fact  that  many 
eldetly  Americans  who  toiled  so  long  to 
pro\  ide  security  and  comfort  for  all  of  us 
low  deprived  of  security  and  comfort 
twilight  of  their  lives.  Many  of 
who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this 
cou4try  prosperous  are  being  deprived  of 
fruits  of  their  labors  while  louder, 
aggressive  groups  fight  over  the 
procjucts  of  our  prosperity. 

are  more  than  20  million  Ameri- 
who  are  65  or  older:  10  percent  of 
S.  citizens  are  elderly  Americans, 
amid  the  clamor  of  conflicting  pres- 
groups  and  interests,  they  are  a 
sileiit  minority.  All  too  often  their  voices 
lot  heard,  their  pleas  not  heeded  and 
needs  not  met.  To  whom  can  they 
for  help? 
Mlich  has  been  said  in  this  Chamber 
about   inflation;    much   has   been  said 
aboijt  its  effect  on  working  Americans, 
no  one  in  this  Nation  suffers  more 
inflation  than  senior  citizens  who 
subsist  on  fixed  incomes.  These  men 
women  cannot  negotiate  new  con- 
£.  They  cannot  earn  raises.  They 
canilot   find   higher   paying  jobs.   They 
depend   on    the   compassion   and 
isht  of  Government  for  their  very 
ence.  Today,  many  of  them  cannot 
affotd  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
riedical  care.  Their  limited  incomes 
carulot  keep  pace  with  the  steady  in- 
in  the  cost  of  living.  To  whom  can 
turn  for  help? 

more  deplorable  than  these  eco- 
conditions  are  the  frauds  per- 
petrated by  those  who  would  turn  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
leir  own  advantage.  We  have  heard 
oo  long  the  tragic  stories  of  lonely 
heaits  clubs,  cure-all  medicines,  "inex- 
peru  ive"  land  development  schemes,  and 
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a  host  of  other  deceptions  designed  to  rob 
these  men  and  women  of  their  life  sav- 
ings and  self-respect.  We  know  that  the 
elderly  American  all  too  often  falls  easy 
prey  to  the  greedy  and  deceitful  trades- 
man in  the  marketplace.  No  one  is  more 
in  need  of  consumer  protection  than  our 
senior  citizens.  To  whom  can  they  turn 
for  help? 

Most  tragic  of  all,  however,  are  those 
unfortunates  who  are  consigned  to  a 
hell-on -earth  existence  in  certain  nurs- 
ing homes  and  homes  for  the  aged.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
has  aptly  described  the  disgraceful  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  certain  of  these 
institutions  where  the  dollar  takes  prece- 
dence over  human  life.  The  humane  and 
desirable  efifort  to  provide  comfort  and 
care  for  our  elderly  has  become.  In  far 
too  many  cases,  a  lucrative  "business"  in 
which  owners  reap  windfall  profits  while 
patients  suffer  from  neglect  and  im- 
proper treatment.  A  business  executive 
reportedly  said  recently  that  "in  the 
nursing  home  business — there  is  no  way 
to  lose."  He  should  have  said  "there  Is 
no  way  to  lose — unless  you  are  a  pa- 
tient." 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  passages 
from  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  in  this  Chamber  on 
June  10: 

She  found  the  patient  lying  In  a  urine- 
soaked  bed,  dried  vomit  on  her  gown  and 
pillow,  food  particles  in  the  bed.  She  called 
an  aide,  who  did  nothing  but  change  the  top 
sheet. 

She  watched  an  old  patient  choke  to  death 
on  a  piece  of  meat. 

Most  of  the  patients  have  constant 
diarrhea.  The  food  is  atrocious,  some  of  it  not 
edible. 

I  cannot  Imagine  how  bedridden  patients 
would  be  evacuated  down  a  normal  outside 
fire  escape. 

She  found  him  lying  in  a  wet  bed.  She 
realized  he  was  dying  and  rang  the  buzzer 
for  help.  No  one  came.  After  15  long  and 
desperate  minutes,  another  patient  went  for 
the  nurse. 

Patients  received  only  700-800  calories  per 
day,  cooked  from  supplies  that  included 
hatchery  reject  eggs  with  maggots  In  the 
cases,  bacon  held  so  long  it  was  molded 
black,  very  poorly  home  canned  foods.  .  .  . 
When  inspectors  were  in  the  lobby,  the 
words  "code  blue"  came  over  the  intercom 
and  the  kitchen  immediately  prepared  din- 
ners of  frozen  pork  and  chicken. 

To  these  tragic  statements,  I  would 
like  to  add  the  observations  of  an  asso- 
ciate of  mine  who  brought  an  aging  rela- 
tive to  a  Maryland  nursing  home  in  1968: 

We  brought  her  to  the  home  in  the  early 
afternoon.  She  had  been  a  vegetable  for  one 
year  and  totally  Incapacitated.  The  next 
morning,  we  found  her  lying  on  her  side  in 
bed,  completely  exposed,  with  a  bed  burn 
the  size  of  a  grapefruit  on  her  back. 

There  were  other  patients  in  that  room. 
One  was  a  blind  woman  who  was  very  senile. 
The  attendant  would  bring  her  food  and 
leave  it  there  for  her  to  eat  with  her  hands. 
They  would  tie  this  woman  to  a  wooden 
wheelchair  in  the  morning  and  leave  her 
there  all  day. 

The  second  woman  would  lie  In  bed  all 
day.  Whenever  an  attendant  came  in,  the 
woman  would  begin  to  cry.  They  would  leave 
food  for  her.  but  she  would  never  eat  it. 
They  refused  to  feed  her,  and  they  would 
always  come  back  and  take  away  the  un- 
touched tray.  This  woman's  son  would  come 
in  on  his  lunch  hour  and  feed  her.  That  was 
her  only  nourishment. 


Over  near  the  water  fountain,  I  noticed 
some  dried  urine  on  the  floor.  In  all  the  time 
I  spent  in  that  room,  the  floor  was  never 
cleaned. 

Thank  goodness  we  were  able  to  move  my 
grandmother  to  another  nursing  home  after 
seven  days. 

Why  are  these  conditions  tolerated, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Why  is  the  treatment  bet- 
ter for  so-called  private  patients  than 
for  those  on  medicare  and  welfare?  Why 
do  certain  institutions  charge  more  for 
medicine  and  services  for  Government 
patients?  These  unfortunate  patients  and 
their  relatives  and  friends  have  the  right 
to  know  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
To  whom  can  they  turn  for  help? 

All  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  to 
blame  for  allowing  many  elderly  Amer- 
icans to  live  out  their  last  years  without 
security,  without  comfort,  without  care, 
without  hope. 

The  Congress  is  to  blame  for  not  put- 
ting human  needs  first.  How  can  we  jus- 
tify providing  such  ridiculously  low  so- 
cial security  benefits  while  we  spend  bil- 
Uons  for  an  unproven  ABM  system  and 
subsidies  for  wealthy  farmers?  How  can 
we  place  strict  limitations  on  allowable 
earnings  when  we  know  that  such  limi- 
tations are  forcing  the  elderly  into  pov- 
erty? How  can  we  turn  our  backs  on  these 
men  and  women  who  made  this  Nation 
what  it  is  today?  These  people  gave  us 
everything;  we  are  giving  them  next  to 
nothing. 

The  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments  are  to  blame  for  their  fail- 
ure to  strictly  enforce  regulations  con- 
cerning nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the 
aged.  Conditions  at  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  nothing  short  of  a  national 
disgrace,  yet.  these  conditions  are  all  too 
often  ignored  by  inspectors  and  adminis- 
trators alike.  With  situations  such  as  I 
described  earlier  becoming  more  and 
more  commonplace,  we  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate an  inadequate,  business-as-usual 
approach  to  nursing  home  regulation. 
Neither  can  we  accept  the  fact  that  these 
governments  are  more  than  willing  to 
support  the  profit-motive  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  elderly — institutions 
where  conditions  are  the  worst — while 
virtually  ignoring  the  non-profit  institu- 
tions which  provide,  on  the  whole,  much 
better,  more  humane  service. 

Certain  nursing  home  operators  are  to 
blame.  These  selfish  individuals  run  their 
institutions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  profit.  They  cut  costs  on  food,  sal- 
aries, sanitation,  safety,  and  other  vital 
areas  without  regard  to  the  consequences. 
They  perpetuate  horrible  conditions  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  extra  dollars.  What  is 
worse,  these  operators  have  formed  a 
powerful  pressure  group  which  prevents 
meaningful  action  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  alleviate  this  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Finally,  the  American  people  are  to 
blame  for  their  indifference  to  this  de- 
plorable situation.  In  primitive  societies, 
the  old  and  helpless  were  cast  out  of  their 
villages  and  left  to  die.  We  are  sup- 
posedly more  compassionate  and  more 
humane  than  primitive  societies;  yet,  we 
allow  many  of  our  senior  citizens  to  fall 
into  poverty,  to  be  cheated  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, to  be  treated  as  vegetables  in 
certain  institutions  and  to  live  as  socio- 
economic outcasts.  Apathy  when  dealing 
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with  issues  is  unfortunate;  apathy  when 
dealing  with  human  life  is  intolerable. 

To  whom  can  these  men  and  women 
turn  for  help,  Mr.  Speaker?  That  is  the 
question  we  are  attempting  to  answer 
here  today.  I  submit  that  the  problems 
of  elderly  Americans  are  imique  and  de- 
serve our  immediate  and  undivided  at- 
tention. At  the  present  time,  our  stand- 
ing committees  have  too  much  other 
work  to  undertake  an  in-depth  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  in  which  our 
senior  citizens  must  live.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  devote  its  full-time  attention  to 
social  security,  for  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  undertake  a  long- 
range  study  of  senior  citizen  housing,  for 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
spend  all  its  time  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions in  nursing  homes  and  homes  for 
the  aged,  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
put  aside  all  other  business  to  investigate 
the  defrauding  of  the  elderly  American. 
Because  of  this,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  House  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Aging. 

The  gentlemaui  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  examples  of  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  in  nursing  homes. 
Althougli  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  the  fact  remains  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  can  in- 
dividually bring  to  light  all  the  irregular- 
ities or  all  the  abuses  and  mistreatment 
which  occur  in  certain  institutions  for 
the  elderly.  He  cannot  by  himself  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  of  poverty 
brought  about  by  low  social  security 
benefits  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  He 
cannot  begin  to  scratch  the  surface  when 
it  comes  to  the  investigation  of  consumer 
fraud  against  senior  citizens.  He  cannot 
determine  alone  the  needs  of  elderly 
Americans  for  better  housing  and  medi- 
cal care. 

Let  us  follow  the  example  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  by  creating  a 
committee  that  can  devote  full  time  to 
investigating  the  plight  of  the  elderly. 
Let  us  create  a  committee  that  can  begin 
the  task  of  putting  real  security  into  so- 
cial security,  providing  needed  protec- 
tion for  the  elderly  consumer,  and  insur- 
ing tliat  all  senior  citizens  will  be  treated 
with  compassion  and  imderstanding.  Let 
us  create  a  committee  that  will  provide 
a  forum  for  the  more  than  20  million 
elderly  Americans  who  have  done  so 
much  for  this  Nation. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  convention  of 
the  National  League  of  Senior  Citizens 
was  "do  more,  live  more,  be  more."  This 
mustbe  the  goal  of  all  elderly  Americans, 
and  it  can  be  reached  with  our  assistance. 
By  creating  a  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  we  will  let  them  know  that  they 
can  turn  to  us  for  help. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  probably  read  with  inter- 
est a  recent  news  article  about  a  Rand 
Corp.  study  which  concluded  that  Amer- 
ica's older  citizens  would  likely  be  aban- 
doned if  we  should  suffer  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. Surely  this  report  is  mere  think- 
tank  garbage  and  could  never  become 
the  basis  for  any  public  policy.  But  per- 
haps it  has  some  value  if  it  shocks  us 
Into  the  realization  that  we  perhaps  need 
no  nuclear  attack  to  abandon  our  aged 
citizens. 


My  colleague  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Pryor,  has  recently  focused  national  at- 
tention upon  the  plight  of  too  many  of 
our  elderly  citizens  who  have  been  aban- 
doned by  society  and  barely  subsist  in 
poorly  run,  inadequately  regulated  nurs- 
ing homes. 

His  inquii-y  into  these  squalid  condi- 
tions has  prompted  the  resolution  for 
the  creation  of  a  Select  House  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

In  lending  my  full  support  to  this  res- 
olution, I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this 
body  has  abandoned  the  elderly.  But 
surely  we  need  such  a  committee  to  ex- 
plore on  a  continuing  basis  the  condi- 
tions faced  by  this  growing  segment  of 
our  population  and  to  develop  effective 
proposals  to  meet  their  legitimate  needs 
and  aspirations. 

Such  a  committee  would  help  resolve 
the  immediate  crisis  which  has  so  mean- 
ingfuly  captured  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Pryor.  It  would  also  provide  for  this 
body  a  constant  catalyst  to  insure  that 
we  remain  sensitive  not  only  to  the  basic 
needs  of  our  elderly,  but  also  to  their  un- 
limited potential  for  continued  contribu- 
tions to  our  society. 

The  age  profile  in  our  Nation  chang- 
ing dramatically,  with  nearly  900  per- 
sons entering  the  65  and  over  age 
bracket  daily.  Our  working  years  are 
diminishing,  with  people  retiring  earlier. 
We  need  a  unit  in  the  House  to  deal 
creatively  with  this  situation — a  unit 
that  views  these  facts  as  an  opportunity, 
not  a  problem.  We  must  develop  creative 
channels  of  involvement  for  our  older 
citizens,  most  of  whom  want  to  remain 
active  in  community  and  national  af- 
fairs. Their  wisdom  and  experience  are 
truly  our  greatest  national  resource.  And 
It  must  not  be  abandoned. 

The  proposed  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  can  help  our  Nation  recognize 
their  "gift  of  age."  I  urge  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Pryor,  has  already 
done  a  great  service  for  thousands  of  our 
older  citizens  by  mobilizing  public  opin- 
ion in  support  of  improved  conditions  in 
nursing  homes.  But  now  his  leadership  in 
sponsoring  creation  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives portends  an  even  greater  contribu- 
tion to  all  older  Americans. 

Such  a  committee  is  needed  in  this 
body  to  help  insure  maximum  benefit 
from  investments  already  made  by  the 
Congress  in  experimental  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  our  older  citizens.  Pilot 
programs  such  as  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents program.  Project  Late  Start. 
Project  Work.  Project  Mainstream,  and 
so  forth,  were  designed  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  various  approaches  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  segments  of  our  older  popula- 
tion. We  need  the  mechanism  this  reso- 
lution would  create  to  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams and  develop  legislation  to  expand 
those  that  have  proven  worthwhile. 

With  the  growing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans daily  entering  the  65  and  over  age 
group,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave 
to  the  executive  branch,  alone,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  initiatives  in  program  de- 
velopment for  this  vast  segment  of  our 
population. 


I  commend  Mr.  Pryor  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  important  matter  and  urge 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
i^'ithin  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  Member,  sensitive  to  his  constitu- 
ency, realizes  the  immense  value  of  such 
a  committee.  Its  use  can  never  be  under- 
estimated. Right  here,  in  our  great  legis- 
lative body  many  committees  deal  with 
legislation  directly  involving  the  aged. 
The  problems  of  the  elderly  are  of  major 
importance,  for  example,  to  committees 
as  Banking  and  Currency.  Agriculture, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways  and 
^xeans.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  most  committees  in  one  way  or 
another  have  to  consider  some  of  the 
problems  of  older  Americans  while  evalu- 
ating the  legislation  before  them. 

Now  it  is  time  to  recognize  that  a 
select  committee  Is  necessary  to  help 
members  of  specific  committees  in 
analyzing  the  direction  we  are  taking 
in  the  enactment  of  needed  legislation.  A 
permanent  select  committee  would  have 
the  special  privilege  of  studying  exist- 
ing problems  and  issues  by  a  staff  having 
an  expertise  in  the  field  of  aging.  It 
would  also  call  upon  professionals  and 
laymen  across  the  coimtry  to  inform  us 
of  their  unique  experiences  with  the 
elderly  and  advise  us  on  certain  matters 
of  particular  interest.  The  legislative 
committees  dealing  with  elderly  iiersons 
would  have  detailed,  pertinent  facts  and 
information  that  are  readily  accessible 
and  that  are  relevant  to  their  needs. 

As  you  know,  our  Nation's  concern  for 
the  19  million  older  Americans  during  the 
decade  of  the  sixties  was  unprecedented. 
Many  persons  compassionate  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  spent  difficult  years 
in  developing  programs  and  opportxmities 
so  that  retirement  could  be  a  time  of 
comfort  and  not  a  time  of  distress.  Thus, 
we  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  in  the  executive 
branch  which  now  acts  as  a  coordinator 
of  government  programs  for  the  elderly 
as  well  as  examines  pressing  situatioas 
that  must  be  remedied. 

We  have  also  witnessed  such  major 
legislation  as  medicaid,  medicare  and  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  which  are  specifical- 
ly designed  for  the  best  interest  of  senior 
citizens.  Social  security  benefits,  al- 
though still  grossly  inadequate,  had  been 
increased  and  are  continuing  to  be  in- 
creased. A  few  elderly  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  federally  financed  recreation, 
legal  services,  part-time  employment, 
and  nutritional  meals  as  a  result  of  pro- 
grams initiated  in  recent  years. 

But  with  all  these  good  intentions, 
many  conditions  affecting  the  aged  are 
currently  unresolved.  We  have  not  yet 
created  an  atmosphere  which  is  suitable 
for  decent  living.  Most  older  persons  are 
living  a  lonely  existence,  trying  to  escape 
the  shadows  of  poverty  by  surviving  on 
the  barest,  minimum  essentials.  It  has 
been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that  the 
problems  of  economic  maintenance, 
housing,  medical  care  and  personal  ad- 
justment must  receive  more  attention. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  not  maxi- 
mizing our  efforts  to  the  extent  that  sen- 
ior citizens  can  acquire  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  our  actions. 
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The  situations  affecting  the  elderly  are 
simple.  They  are  a  result  of  multi- 
eted,  intertwining  problems  that  can 
be  met  by  studying  them  compre- 
ely  in  a  committee  established  in 
House  solely  for  this  purpose. 
iVe  have  already  proven  that  the  crea- 
of  such  a  committee  would  be  most 
instrumental  in  providing  a  thorough 
tematic,  and  complete  study  of  the 
prfcblems  relating  to  the  elderly.  This  was 
clearly  indicated  during  the  inquiry  of 
nu  rsing  homes  conducted  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  last  winter.  The  many 
responses  which  he  received 
delnonstrates  both  the  need  for  such  an 
investigating  committee  and  the  keen  In- 
st on  the  parts  of  numerous  people 
th^ughout  this  country. 
■  The  increasingly  rapid  growth  of  nurs- 
homes  in  thLs  country  and  the  kind 
care  provided  by  them  Is  of  special 
intjerest  to  me.  This  problem,  I  feel  must 
checked  further  and  this  can  best  be 
dojie  by  a  select  committee  In  the  House 
represents  our  own  interests.  Time 
not  permit  me  to  elaborate  the 
m^ny  conditions  encompassing  the  nurs- 
home  industry.  But  I  would  like  to 
a  few  of  them  In  hope  that  these 
details  will  emphasize  one  small,  yet  ex- 
tretnely  important  function  of  a  Select 
Co  nmittee  on  the  Aging. 

J  Since  1966  the  number  of  nursing 
hopies  in  the  country  has  almost  doubled, 
according  to  the  American  Nursing 
Association,  the  period  of  greatest 
grimh  may  be  before  1975.  The  nursing 
hopie  industry  is  turning  into  big  busi- 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Federal 
<•  has  become  available  for  this  pur- 
Nearly  2  out  of  3  dollars  that 
to  nursing  homes  are  from  the  public 
tre  isury  and  the  greatest  share  comes 
from  tlie  medicaid  and  medicare  pro- 
.  Many  times  medicare  and  medicaid 
hafe  been  accused  of  being  both  the  cause 
the  victim  of  inflated  medical  costs, 
nursing  homes  are  being  built 
the  coimtry  but  sometimes  at  the 
of  providing  quality  care.  It  is 
tmcommon  to  hear  about  people  shut 
y  in  homes  where  they  receive  mere 
care  accompanied  with  im- 
diets  and  insufiBcient  clothing. 
Conflicts  of  interest  have  often  emerged 
some  administrators  sit  on  re- 
vieting  committees  of  nxirsing  homes 
when  they  have  a  vested  financial  in- 
in  the  particular  homes.  The  rep- 
utability  of  a  few  physicians  has  been 
questioned  when  it  appears  they  visit 
majiy  patients  in  one  nursing  home  for 
short  a  time  and  charge  each  patient 
t  ibstantial  sum. 

^fany  times  druggists  and  other  hos- 
suppliers  have  taken  advantage  of 
program.s  by  overcharging.  Nurs- 
home   administrators   feel   Federal 
guidelines  are  unjust  and  many  times  re- 
to  take  in  medicare  or  medicaid  pa- 
tieitLs.  Too  many  homes  are  understaffed, 
need  more  professionals  to  perform 
tasks  that  unskilled  workers  are  pres- 
y  doing, 
r^tients  and  relatives  feel  that  quality 
is  often  inadequate  even  though  the 
is  high.  This  particular  problem  cuts 
every  economic  level  striking  rich 
poor  alike.  It  is  not  imusual  for  a 
wedlthy  elderly  person  to  liquidate  hlB  en- 
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tire  estate  so  that  he  can  afford  a  decent 
nursing  home. 

In  respect  to  nursing  homes  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  could  help  us  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  atypical 
circumstances  which  have  arisen  in  this 
industry.  It  would  be  their  role  to  help 
us  work  out  some  kind  of  balance  so  we 
have  homes  that  provide  quality  care  at 
a  reasonable  cost  to  the  patient  as  well 
as  a  reasonable  level  of  profit  to  the  pro- 
vider of  health  care  services.  We  owe 
this  to  the  hard  working  individuals  in 
our  country  who  contribute  tax  dollars  to 
our  Treasury  as  well  as  to  the  thousands 
of  individuals  who  depend  on  nursing 
homes  for  required  care. 

I  could  continue  describing  all  the 
conditions  which  arise  from  complex  on- 
going Federal  programs  and  point  out 
numerous  unmet  desires  of  the  elderly. 
But  now  it  is  time  to  stop  talking  and 
to  further  Investigate  these  situations 
through  a  specialized  committee  that 
would  be  dedicated  to  senior  citizens  and 
to  the  4,000  persons  who  enter  this  group 
each  day,  and  to  the  many  millions  of 
people  in  their  middle  years  who  are  now 
planning  for  their  retirement.  We  must 
explore  the  field,  and  suggest  bold  and 
imaginative  alternatives  to  existing  in- 
adequacies. For  too  long  we  have  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans.  The  time  has  clearly  come 
when  we  must  concentrate  our  eftorts 
on  those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  building  this  Nation.  We  in  the  House 
can  support  and  must  support  the  estab- 
listiment  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Aging. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
relatively  few  problems  in  this  country 
that  at  one  time  or  another  directly 
touch  and  seriously  affect  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.  There  is  the  awesome 
environmental  problem  confronting  us, 
and  there  is  the  seemingly  ever-present 
issue  of  war  and  peace.  The  individual 
burden  of  poverty,  poor  education,  poor 
housing,  poor  transportation — though 
affecting  millions — does  not  reach  every 
American.  What  does  Is  the  specter  of 
old  age  that  all  of  us  must  eventually 
face.  To  many  the  specter  is  a  more 
haimting  one  than  it  is  for  others,  more 
haunting  than  need  be. 

The  elderly,  usually  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  still  must  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  the  1970's— whether  it  be  for  food, 
housing,  clothing,  medical  care,  or  even 
the  bus  rides  they  must  take  to  shop. 
Today,  10  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States — 20  million  people — 
are  over  65  years  old,  and  within  the 
next  20  years  it  is  estimated  that  between 
45  and  50  million  Americans  will  be  at 
least  65,  therefore  comprising  an  even 
greater  percentage  of  the  population 
than  at  present.  Obviously,  this  con- 
stantly growing  group  must  be  helped 
and  a  conscious  and  organized  effort 
must  begin.  The  other  body  has  had  the 
foresight  to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  and  has  made  recommenda- 
tions pertaining  to  social  security  reform, 
such  as  increasing  overall  benefits,  and 
raising  the  minimimi  allowable  yearly 
income  for  recipients.  Also,  the  Senate 
committee  has  released  findings  showing 
that  generally  the  elderly  are  paying 
more  in  taxes  than  required  by  law  due 


to  the  difficulty  of  understanding  tax 
laws  or  simply  not  being  aware  of  certain 
legitimate  deductions.  Errors  such  as 
these  cannot  be  afforded  when  living  on 
a  fixed  income. 

It  is  a  must,  I  believe,  that  we  here  in 
the  House  also  form  such  a  committee 
that  would  seek  out  and  recommend  for 
action  those  reform  measures  presented 
by  our  colleagues  in  Congress  in  the  area 
of  aid  for  the  elderly.  Reform  must  not 
only  be  made  in  the  area  of  taxes,  but 
also  In  providing  full  social  security  bene- 
fits for  women  over  62  years  of  age.  We 
must  pass  legislation  that  will  take  un- 
employed senior  citizens  55  years  and 
older,  and  place  them  in  talent  utiliza- 
tion programs  to  foster  opportunities  for 
community  service  activities  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  and  pass  legisla- 
tion to  provide  grants  to  the  States  to 
establish,  operate,  and  expand  low-cost 
meal  programs  so  that  none  of  our  senior 
citizens  will  go  hungry  or  exist  on  nutri- 
tionally imbalanced  meals. 

Finally,  there  is  a  deep  and  urgent  need 
for  a  national  health  insurance  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  today  persons  over 
65  account  for  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
all  the  money  expended  yearly  in  the 
United  States  for  health  care.  Yet,  with 
all  the  medical  technological  expertise 
we  possess,  with  all  the  excellent  medical 
facilities  and  well-trained  physicians  at 
our  disposal,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored 
that  this  country  does  not  possess  an  effi- 
cient program  for  health  care  for  the 
elderly.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
major  industrial  nation  in  the  world  that 
does  not  have  a  national  health  service 
or  program  of  national  health  insurance. 
ThiS  literally  has  become  the  high  cost 
of  living.  We  must  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  injustices  to 
point  to  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  a 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  House.  To  merely  show  our 
concern  here  today  or  to  express  our 
platitudes  during  a  campaign  Is  obviously 
not  enough.  Indeed  it  gives  us  a  false 
face.  The  elderly  who  built  this  country 
deserve  more  than  empty  words  and  cam- 
paign speeches.  They  deserve  the  best. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MAN- 
UFACTURERS IN  NEW  YORK  ON 
DECEMBER  4 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  evening,  December  4, 
President  Nixon  gave  a  most  important 
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and  welcome  address  before  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers in  New  York.  The  purpose  of 
his  address  was  to  announce  that  an  im- 
portant transition  point  in  the  admin- 
istration's economic  "game  plan"  has 
now  been  reached.  We  have  substantially 
completed,  the  President  reported,  the 
first  stage  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restric- 
tion that  was  necessitated  by  the  irre- 
sponsible economic  management  poli- 
cies of  the  last  Democratic  administra- 
tion. As  a  result,  excess  demand  has  been 
abated  and  the  bubble  of  inflationary 
psychology  punctured.  This  has  begim 
to  show  up  in  both  the  consumer  price 
index,  which  has  shown  a  substantially 
decreased  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  two 
quarters  and  in  the  wholesale  price  index, 
which  actually  registered  a  decline  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  was  can- 
did about  the  cost  of  this  partial  success 
In  the  battle  against  inflation.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  the  rate  of  employment, 
the  corporate  profit  squeeze,  and  the 
general  slack  In  the  economy  are  some- 
what greater  than  was  expected  or  de- 
sired. Referring  to  unemplosTnent,  he 
said: 

I  believe  we  can  and  must  do  better  .  .  . 
These  are  not  small  problems  and  people  are 
not  statistics. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  these 
words.  They  indicate  the  kind  of  sensi- 
tivity and  balanced  perspective  that  are 
essential  if  success  is  to  be  achieved  in 
the  complex,  baffling  task  of  attaining 
both  stability  and  growth  in  a  trillion- 
dollar  economy. 

The  President  then  went  on  to  outline 
phase  two  of  his  economic  policy.  The 
dual  objectives  of  this  phase  will  be  in  his 
words,  "to  help  move  the  economy  up  to 
Its  full  potential  of  growth  and  employ- 
ment while  continuing  to  reduce  infia- 
tlon."  The  former  aim  is  to  be  pursued, 
first,  by  the  adoption  of  the  full-employ- 
ment budget  concept  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
This  means  that  the  budget  would  be  bal- 
anced by  the  revenue  that  would  accrue 
from  a  full  employment  economy,  but 
will  actually  show  a  deficit  because  of 
current  revenue  shortfalls  resulting  from 
a  slack  economy.  Second,  monetary  pol- 
icy will  be  more  expansionary  as  a  result 
of  commitment  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
allow  the  money  supply  to  grow  at  a  6- 
percent  annual  rate :  this  should  be  com- 
pared to  the  1 -percent  growth  rate  that 
was  allowed  during  the  initial  restrictive 
phase  of  the  administration's  program. 

I  believe  that  his  combination  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  stimulation  will  do 
much  to  get  our  economy  moving  back 
toward  full  employment.  But  unless  this 
new  expansion  is  accompanied  by  pol- 
icies to  cope  with  remaining  inflationary 
forces  in  the  economy,  whatever  gains  are 
made  will  likely  be  soon  dissipated  by  a 
renewed  spiral  of  inflation.  The  adminis- 
tration is  also  very  concerned  with  this 
problem,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  President  announced  two  very  im- 
portant initial  steps  in  the  fashioning  of 
the  specialized  anti-inflation  tools 
needed  to  accompany  an  expansionary 
aggregate  policy. 

The  first  step,  was  the  announcement 
that  the  Interior  Deartment  would  re- 
sume supervision  of  production  in  off- 


shore oil  wells  and  that  holders  of  unused 
overseas  crude  oil  allocations  would  be 
directed  to  use  them  for  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  oil.  Both  of  these  measures  will 
tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  crude  oil 
available  to  the  American  market  and 
thereby  counteract  the  recent  inflation- 
ary price  increases  in  this  industry. 

The  second,  specialized  anti-inflation- 
ary tool  was  the  suggestion  that  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Commission  would  be  working  out  means 
of  consolidating  the  bargining  imits  in 
the  construction  industry  and  thereby 
equalizing  somewhat  the  present  unbal- 
anced bargaining  relationships  in  the  in- 
dustry that  have  lead  to  excessive  wage 
settlements  in  the  past  year. 

I  want  to  enthusiastically  commend 
the  President  for  both  of  these  steps  and 
express  the  hope  that  further  specialized 
anti-inflation  tools  will  be  brought  for- 
ward to  accompany  the  aggregate  expan- 
sion that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  American  economy  and  the 
well-being  of  workers,  consumers,  and 
investors  alike.  If  we  can  now  get  the 
same  kind  of  sensitivity,  balance,  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  from  this  end  of 
the  avenue  that  the  President  admirably 
displayed  in  his  speech  last  Friday  eve- 
ning, I  am  confident  that  the  economic 
difficulties  that  now  concern  will  be 
amenable  to  constructive  solution. 


A  BRIGHTER  PROMISE  FOR  UNITED 
STATES-LATIN  AMERICA  RELA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  example 
of  congressional  initiative  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  affecting  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America  is  illustrated  by  the 
unanimous  awroval  by  the  House  of 
House  Resolution  1116  on  June  25.  1970. 
It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  initiate 
that  resolution,  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna).  Cosponsors  were  our  beloved 
Speaker.  Mr.  McCormack  and  other  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  House,  Mr.  Al- 
bert. Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Boggs. 

The  resolution  extends  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  President  and  people  of  Peru 
on  the  devastation  and  disaster  caused 
by  the  earthquake  of  May  31,  and  it  calls 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  imiversities  and 
other  organizations  of  Peru  In  rebuilding 
their  country  and  in  equipping  them- 
selves for  continued  economic  and  social 
development  of  their  country. 

An  embossed  copy  of  this  resolution 
was  furnished  to  the  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Nixon,  and  specially  framed  on  the  very 
day  of  its  passage,  at  her  request,  to 
enable  her  to  take  It  on  her  trip  to  Peru 
for  presentation  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally close  to  the  needs  of  people, 
has  set  in  motion  what  well  may  become 
a  major  new  phase  of  Inter- American 
cooperation.  In  the  case  of  Peru,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  resolution  already  are  being 
felt  through  Its  favorable  Impact  on 


United  States-Peruvian  relations.  By  Ita 
wording  the  resolution  also  recognizes 
the  value  of  the  Peruvian  University 
programs  which  many  consider  to  be 
pilot  projects  for  Latin  America's  future. 
For  it  is  a  program  concerned  with 
youth,  a  nation's  greatest  resource.  At  a 
time  when  United  States-Peruvian  rela- 
tions need  a  boost,  this  recognition  of  the 
university  programs  comes  at  an  oppor- 
time  moment  in  history,  for  It  has  been 
accepted  in  Peru  as  a  spontaneous  reac- 
tion from  our  hearts  and  encouragement 
to  the  youth  of  Peru. 

To  implement  the  objectives  of  the 
resolution  and  to  encourage  further  im- 
provement of  United  States-Peruvian  re- 
lations, I  have  requested  the  assistance  of 
an  outstanding  international  lawyer  and 
Latin  American  affairs  expert,  Sheldon 
Z.  Kaplan,  of  Washington.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  remember  him  with 
high  regard  and  affection  for  the  con- 
tribution he  made  to  the  work  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  as 
staff  consultant  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 
Mr.  Kaplan  is  one  of  the  few  practicing 
lawyers  in  the  United  States  listed  in  the 
"National  Directory  of  Latin  American- 
ists" published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  is  recognized  as  an  expert 
on  Latin  American  affairs.  Mr.  Kaplan 
has  just  returned  from  a  mission  to  Peru 
as  a  guest  of  the  Inca  Oarcilaso  de  la 
Vega  University  of  Lima.  That  university, 
because  of  its  emphasis  on  practical  tech- 
nological studies,  is  uniquely  equipped  to 
assist  in  rehabilitation,  relief,  and  recon- 
struction work.  It  has  been  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  the  earthquake  areas. 

During  Mr.  Kaplan's  visit  to  Peru  he 
was  asked  by  the  Alcalde — mayor — of  the 
Municipality  of  Pueblo  Libre  of  Lima, 
Dr.  Artemio  Moscol,  in  a  special  cere- 
mony at  the  town  hall  on  November  17. 
to  deUver  to  me  a  diploma  of  gratitude 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Peru  for  hav- 
ing sponsored  House  Resolution  1116. 
This  mimicipality  comprises  the  most 
historic  area  of  Lima.  Facing  the  town 
hall,  across  the  square,  remain  standing 
the  houses  where  the  great  Latin  Amer- 
ican patriots,  San  Martin  and  Simon 
Bolivar,  lived. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  marks 
the  first  time  in  Pueblo  Libre's  long  his- 
tory that  an  American  has  been  so  hon- 
ored. I  am.  therefore,  proud  to  be  the 
recipient  of  this  award  and  I  am  touched 
by  the  warmth  and  friendship  of  Mayor 
Moscol's  remarks  during  the  ceremony. 
Several  approaches  are  being  studied 
for  the  implementation  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1116.  One  method  would  be 
through  cooperative  programs  to  encour- 
age the  growth  and  capability  of  Latin 
universities,  coincident  with  improve- 
ment in  our  own  university  system.  To- 
day there  are  thousands  of  students  who 
are  denied  admission  to  universities  in 
Peru  and  elsewhere  because  of  limited 
physical  facilities.  A  hemispheric  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  could  offer  greater 
hope  for  the  future  throughout  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  world.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  people-to-people  programs 
could  seek  greater  encouragement 
through  loans  through  private  channels. 
These  would  become  more  attractive 
with  guarantees  and  other  Inducements 
on  the  part  of  both  Peru  and  the  United 
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Slates.  Many  of  the  universities  partic- 
ularly need  laboratory  equipment,  tech- 
n  cal  aids,  books,  supplies,  and  other  ed- 
u(  ational  material.  With  proper  encour- 
&i  ement.  much  of  this  can  be  obtained 
tl  rough  private  soul-ces.  However,  grant 
aisistance  may  well  be  warranted 
ti  rough  the  various  mutual  aid  pro- 
giams.  It  is  a  subject  which  deserves 
more  consideration  and  support.  I  have 
a;  ked  Mr.  Kaplan  to  give  me  a  report 
oil  this  matter  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
ti  nity  so  that  the  necessary  coordination 
and  implementation  might  be  under- 
U  ken  during  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Cpngress. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  a 
tijibute  to  Peru's  outstanding  ambassa- 
dor   and    warm    friend   of   the    United 

;ates,  Fernando  Berckemeyer.  who  has 
ti  ken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  Peru- 

V  an  university  assistance  and  who,  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  has  endeavored 
U.  encourage,  develop,  and  strengthen 
f  I  lendly  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tiles;  to  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 

V  niversity.  its  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
rr  inistration.  for  their  leadership  in 
technological  education  for  a  better 
Pjru;  to  the  other  great  universities  of 
P  ?ru,  like  Universidad  Nacional  Federico 

Ilarreal,  whose  main  impulse  is  dedi- 
cation to  community;  to  Alcalde  Moscol, 
tlie  distinguished  mayor  of  historic 
Pieblo  Libre;  to  Dr.  M.  Guillermo  Ra- 
nirez  y  Berrios,  distinguished  jurist  of 
P  ;ru,  long  a  friend  of  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  his  student  days  here, 
\v  ho  has  been  very  active  in  the  Peruvian 
u  liversity  assistance  program;  and  to 
ti  e  leadership  of  this  House  for  its  states- 
manlike  action  in  securing  speedy  and 
uianimous  approval  of  a  resolution, 
wiich  may  well  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  people-to-people  programs 
iii  the  hemisphere. 


FtORIDA    MUST    NOT    BE    SHORT- 
CHANGED ON  RAIL  SERVICE 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
rrlission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
t]|aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida 
delegation  in  Congress  is  highly  con- 
cerned over  the  proposal  by  Secretary 
V  Dlpe  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
ti  on  for  the  consolidation  of  rail  service 
with  its  prospective  elimination  of  pas- 
s<  nger  stops  to  north,  central,  and  west- 
e:n  Florida.  In  this,  the  second-fastest 
g -owing  State  in  the  Nation,  and  one 
■w  hich  has  been  prominently  in  the  f  ore- 
f ;  ont  in  rate  of  growth  for  three  decades, 
it  is  unthinkable  to  eliminate  so  many  of 
o  IT  principal  cities  from  future  rail  serv- 
Ic  e.  Jacksonville  is  the  northern  gateway 
t(i  Florida.  Its  shipping,  manufacturing, 
defense,  and  industrial  activities  require 
r  lil  service.  Orlando  is  one  of  the  most 
liiportant  of  Florida's  developing  areas. 
The  new  Disnej-world  which  is  nearing 

)mpletion  there  will  attract  millions  of 
p  eople  for  relaxation  and  entertainment. 
TJhe  omission  of  Tallahassee,  the  capital 

ty,  and  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
lietropolitan  complex  on  the  west  coast, 
14  equally  nonsensical.  The  Volpe  plan 


does  not  deserve  serious  consideration 
and  it  is  unthinkable  that  it  would  ever 
receive  the  support  and  the  endorsement 
of  Congress. 

I  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Tampa  Tribune 
which  spells  out  in  more  detail  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  proposal  for  rail 
consolidation : 

A  Single  Voice  for  Rail  Servici 

The  national  rail  network  which  shrinks 
passenger  service  to  16  major  routes  has  some 
good  points,  but  also  some  disturbing  factors, 
Including  possible  elimination  of  passenger 
trains  to  the  Florida  West  Coast. 

Time  Is  short  for  this  area  to  build  a  case 
to  prevent  exclusion  from  the  two  main  rail 
routes  proposed  for  Florida,  or  even  to  save 
oxir  present  passenger  train  services.  Trans- 
portation Secetary  John  Volpe  designated 
Monday  the  Florida  routes  as  New  York  to 
Miami  and  Chicago  to  Miami. 

Although  Volpe's  basic  alignment  unques- 
tionably will  be  revised,  his  preliminary  plans 
designate  Miami  to  be  the  only  Florida  stop 
on  these  routes.  On  the  Chicago-Miami  run 
Volpe  proposed  as  intermediate  stops:  Cin- 
cinnati, Atlanta,  Louisville,  Evanston.  m., 
Fulton,  Mo.,  Memphis  and  Birmingham. 
Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.C,  were  sug- 
gested as  intermediate  stops  on  the  New 
York-Miami  run. 

The  Volpe  rail  consolidation  concept  re- 
duces the  number  of  passenger  trains  from 
366  to  150.  The  national  passenger  service 
will  be  operated  by  the  National  Railway 
Corp.,  or  Rallpax. 

Volpe  said  Rallpax,  which  is  to  function 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  Comsat  op- 
erates the  communication  satellites,  hope- 
fully will  stabilize  passenger  service,  produce 
passenger  travel  profits  for  railroads  and 
stimulate  demands  for  train  travel  through 
major  improvements. 

Railroads  agreeing  to  participate  in  the 
passenger  network  will  turn  over  their  major 
passenger  equipment  to  Rallpax  in  return 
for  stock  in  the  corporation  or,  alternatively, 
tax  writeoffs.  Railroads  joining  Rallpax  may 
abandon  all  their  passenger  lines  by  May  1 
when  the  new  system  becomes  effective,  but 
railroads  not  Joining  must  continue  opera- 
tion of  all  their  passenger  trains  until  1975. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  o£Qclals  s&ld  they  do 
not  know  how  SCL  will  fit  Into  the  national 
rail  picture.  They  did  say,  however,  they  were 
surprised  that  the  Florida  West  Coast  was 
left  out  of  Volpe's  proposal.  Neither  does 
SCL  know  whether  it  would  continue  to 
operate  passenger  trains  to  this  area  if  It 
joins  Rallpax. 

The  Rallpax  annotincement  contains  two 
pertinent  points  for  this  area  to  consider: 

The  Volpe  plan  is  to  be  circulated  for 
comment  among  railroads,  state  regulatory 
agencies  (In  Florida's  case,  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission),  railroad  unions  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  pro- 
tests are  to  registered  from  this  area  they 
must  be  directed  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

There  are  only  30  days  for  reaction  to 
reach  the  ears  of  these  groups.  Then  Secre- 
tary Volpe  has  another  30  days  to  rework 
his  original  plan  and  on  Jan.  28  he  will 
announce  a  final  designation  of  the  pas- 
senger system.  Thereafter,  Rallpax  can  re- 
work the  system  as  It  wishes. 

Although  rail  passenger  service  Into  this 
area  of  Florida  has  fallen  off  as  it  has  else- 
where, there  still  are  thousands  of  visitors 
who  use  trains.  The  Seaboard  Coast  Line's 
Champion  from  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  to 
New  York  Is  one  of  the  few  passenger  trains 
operating  at  a  profit. 

There  are  obvious  questions  which  need 
quick  answers:  Does  the  Volpe  plan  mean 
this  area  forever  will  be  cut  off  from  pas- 
senger rail  service?  If  Tampa  Is  not  desig- 


nated an  Intermediate  stop  on  a  main  route 
to  Florida,  what  linkup  means  will  travelers 
have  for  getting  onto  the  main  line?  It 
appears  there  will  be  Insufiaclent  highways 
to  handle  ground  travel  to  Disney  World.  So 
how  will  millions  of  visitors  to  Disney  World 
be  handled  without  some  tie-In  with  rail- 
roads? 

The  entire  Florida  West  Coast  must  speak 
as  one  strong  voice  to  preserve  our  passenger 
rail  links  vrith  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There's  little  time  to  waste  in  making  this 
voice  heard  In  Tallahassee  and  Washington. 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  REVENUE- 
SHARING  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  8,  1969,  President 
Nixon  proposed  a  plan  to  share  Federal 
revenue  with  the  States  in  an  amount 
that  would  eventually  reach  $5  billion  a 
year.  In  explaining  the  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

Under  our  current  budget  structure.  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  likely  to  Increase  faster 
than  the  national  economy.  At  the  local  level, 
the  reverse  is  true.  State  and  local  revenues, 
based  heavily  on  sales  and  property  taxes,  do 
not  keep  pace  with  economic  growth,  while 
expenditures  at  the  local  level  tend  to  exceed 
such  growth.  The  result  is  a  "fiscal  mis- 
match," vrtth  potential  Federal  surpluses  and 
local  deficits. 

I  joined  with  87  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing this  measure  out  of  the  conviction 
that  ending  this  fiscal  mismatch  is  a 
necessary  requisite  to  restoring  the  in- 
tegiity  and  vitality  of  local  and  State 
governments. 

In  the  intervening  15  months  the  fiscal 
plight  of  State  governments  has  wors- 
ened. In  the  Washington  Post  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  David  Broder  reported  that  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Nation's  nine  largest  States 
indicated  all  of  them  face  the  prospect  of 
large  budget  deficits  in  either  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  or  the  next.  Both  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  may  incur  deficits 
of  $500  million  next  year  and  Pennsyl- 
vania may  face  one  that  large  this  year 
if  new  taxes  are  not  Imposed.  Strained 
budgets  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Texas, 
Florida,  and  New  Jersey  also  promise 
either  large  deficits,  new  taxes,  or  service 
cuts — or  all  three. 

I  urge  that  all  of  my  colleagues  read 

this  illuminating  article  and  include  It 

in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Sevxn  of  Nine  Biggest  States  Facb  Monet 

Crises 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

When  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  was  at  the  White  House  two  weeks  ago, 
pressing  his  plea  for  $10  billion  In  federal 
revenue-sharing  with  the  states  and  cities, 
a  reporter  asked  him  if  it  was  not  the  same 
plea  he  had  made  two  years  earlier. 

"It  Is,"  the  fourth-term  Republican  exec- 
utive said.  "But  the  fiscal  crisis  I  was  warn- 
ing about  then  has  arrived  today." 

A  survey  by  The  Washlngrton  Post  of 
budget  prospects  In  the  nine  largest  states 
firms  Rockefeller's  description. 

Except  for  Illinois,  which  Imposed  an  in- 
come tax  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and 
possibly  California,  all  of  the  Big  Nine  states 
are  facing  major  revenue-raising  needs  next 
year. 
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Two  of  them — Pennsylvania  and  Texas — 
may  have  to  raise  taxes  twice,  once  immedi- 
ately to  meet  a  budget  deficit  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  then  later  to  meet  bigger 
deficits  looming  for  fiscal  1972. 

All  nine  have  Imposed  tight  controls  or 
cutbacks  on  spending  in  vital  areas  of  need 
In  order  to  keep  their  budgets  from  being 
further  out  of  line. 

The  picture  varies  slightly  from  state  to 
state,  but  two  problems  predominate:  wel- 
fare and  Medicaid  costs  have  Increased  far 
beyond  budgetary  projections  and  revenues 
have  been  dragged  down  by  the  economic 
slump  below  the  anticipated  figures. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  states  are  facing 
urgent  demands  for  more  aid  from  their 
cities,  which  are  caught  In  a  crisis  of  their 
own  for  many  of  the  same  reasons. 

Whether  the  states  can  meet  the  crunch 
from  their  own  revenue  sources  Is  a  matter 
of  debate.  Ohio,  which  has  kept  its  overall 
tax  rates  deliberately  low  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  other  states  like  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  yet  to  Impose  In- 
come taxes  on  their  citizens,  probably  have 
substantial  untapped  revenue  sources. 

But  the  survey  showed  that  the  crisis  is 
not  confined  to  those  states.  It  is  every  bit 
as  severe  In  others  of  the  Big  Nine  which  have 
imposed  relatively  stiff  taxes  on  their  citizens. 

Rockefeller's  answer  to  the  problem  Is  to 
seek  an  Immediate  $10-billion-a-year  pro- 
gram of  federal  revenue-sharing.  A  more 
modest  proposal  along  the  same  lines,  ad- 
vanced by  the  Nixon  administration  last 
year,  failed  even  to  receive  a  hearing  from 
Congress. 

Whether  prospects  are  any  brighter  next 
year  is  In  doubt,  but  there  is  no  question 
the  demands  for  federal  help  will  increase. 

On  Friday,  legislative  lesiders  from  49 
states  called  on  Congress  to  stumnon  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  adopt  a  revenue- 
sharing  amendment.  Today,  leaders  of  a 
number  of  state  and  local  government  groups 
are  meeting  In  Atlanta  to  organize  a  com- 
mon plea  for  such  aid 

The  financial  problems  that  underlie  this 
appeal  are  indicated  In  the  following  state- 
by-state  report,  beised  on  dispatches  from 
special  correspondents  of  The  Post: 

California — Newly  re-elected  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  (R)  has  Imposed  two  emergency 
measures  In  the  past  week  in  an  effort  to 
meet  a  $150-mllllon  deficit  In  his  adminis- 
tration's record  current  year  $6.6  billion 
without  resort  to  higher  taxes.  Even  larger 
deficits  may  loom  for  the  year  ahead. 

In  a  meeting  with  department  beads,  Rea- 
gan said  the  current-year  deficit  stemmed 
from  two  factors:  A  $60-mllllon  shortfall  in 
expected  revenues  below  the  June  estimates, 
caused  by  the  sluggish  economy,  and  $90- 
mllllon  increase  In  costs  of  welfare  and  Medi- 
cal (a  state  program  of  medical  services  for 
the  needy.) 

To  meet  the  deficit,  Reagan  first  ordered  a 
freeze  on  hiring  for  state  jobs,  capital  con- 
struction projects,  purchase  of  equipment 
and  out-of-state  travel. 

Two  days  later,  he  took  a  second  step,  or- 
dering a  $140-million  cut  In  the  Medl-Cal 
program,  by  reducing  fees  to  doctors,  den- 
tists, druggists  and  nursing  homes  and  post- 
poning provision  of  non-emergency  services. 

protests  stirred 

Both  actions  have  stirred  vigorovis  pro- 
tests. Stats  employee  organizations  have  de- 
nounced the  threat  of  lay-offs  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Nursing  Home  Association  has  voted 
to  withdraw  from  the  Medl-Cal  program  if 
Reagan's  rate  cuts  go  through. 

Meantime,  many  observers  are  predicting 
that  a  half-bllllon-dollar  deficit  will  face  the 
governor  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  that 
Reagan,  despite  his  statement  last  week  that 
he  was  "unalterably  opposed"  to  raising 
taxes,  would  have  to  do  so  to  meet  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  a  balanced 
budget. 


Florida — The  state  dipped  Into  reserves 
for  $64  million  to  balance  Its  budget  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  projections  are  that 
the  "revenue  gap"  for  the  year  beginning 
next  July  1  may  be  closer  to  $200  million 
than  to  $100  million. 

State  fiscal  officials  said  that  revenues  In 
the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  were  only  1  per  cent  below  estimate 
($4  million)  but  expressed  concern  that  a 
prolonged  slump  In  the  national  economy 
could  force  higher  tax  rates. 

In  his  campaign,  Gov. -elect  Reubln  Askew 
(D)  made  tax  reform  a  central  issue  and  said 
he  would  seek  a  corporate  Income  tax  as  the 
major  new  revenue  source. 

Illinois — Having  secured  the  first  corporate 
and  personal  Income  tax  in  Illinois  history 
last  year  Gov.  Richard  B.  OgUvle  (R)  is 
anxious  to  avoid  new  taxes  next  year. 

John  W  McCarter,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Il- 
linois Budget  Bureau,  said  rapidly  rising  wel- 
fare costs  would  wipe  out  the  current  $100- 
mllUon  surplus  In  the  state  general  revenue 
fund  and  require  serious  curtailment  of 
other  budget  Items  to  maintain  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  1972. 

State  Medl-Cald  costs  rose  from  $210  mil- 
lion to  $268  million  last  year  and  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  perhaps  another  30  per  cent 
next  year.  Welfare  payments,  which  total 
$876  million  in  the  current  budget,  may  go 
about  the  $l-blllion  mark  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  Public  Aid  Director  Harold  O.  Swank. 

State  revenues  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
are  $20  million  below  estimates,  but  Mc- 
Carter said  that,  barring  a  further  sump, 
new  taxes  could  probably  be  avoided  next 
year. 

Michigan — Originally  anticipating  a  budg- 
et surplus  of  some  $12  million  in  fiscal  1971, 
Gov.  William  MUllken  (R)  last  week  was 
forced  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  a  pack- 
age of  emergency  measures  designated  to 
eliminate  a  62-mllllon  budget  deficit. 

The  causes  of  the  deficit  were  twofold. 
The  long  General  Motors  strike  cost  an  esti- 
mated $25  million  in  lost  revenues  and  added 
$25  million  to  welfare  costs.  The  general 
economic  recession  has  cost  the  state  $20 
million  in  reduced  revenues  so  far. 

Milllken's  emergency  measures  Included 
a  temporary  freeze  on  hiring,  travel  and 
equipment  purchases,  a  2  per  cent  reduction 
In  budgets  for  all  departments,  a  1  per 
cent  cutback  in  college  and  university  appro- 
priations and  a  variety  of  stopgap  fiscal 
measures. 

NO  NEW  taxes 

The  package  approved  by  the  legislature 
Included  no  new  taxes,  but  next  year's  budg- 
et almost  certainly  will  require  higher  re- 
venues. Legislators  are  guessing  that  the 
fiat-rate  income  tax  will  be  raised  from  the 
present  2.6  per  cent  to  4  or  4.5  per  cent. 

New  Jersey — As  In  Michigan,  the  picture 
has  shifted  suddenly  from  anticipation  of 
a  budget  surplus  to  the  prospect  of  a 
deficit. 

Until  a  few  days  ago.  Gov.  William  T. 
Cahill  (R)  had  been  hoping  to  accomplish 
something  no  governor  had  done  in  27 
years — proposing  a  slightly  reduced  state 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

But  then  he  was  presented  with  a  projec- 
tion showing  medicaid  costs  up  $25  million 
and  other  welfare  costs  up  another  $75  mil- 
lion— a  prospect  he  said  left  him  "literally  in 
a  state  of  shock." 

CahlU  said  the  prospective  $100-mlllion 
deficit  "may  require  new  taxes,"  but  adoption 
of  an  income  tax  is  expected  to  await  the 
report  of  a  special  commission  after  next  No- 
vember's legislative  election. 

Currently,  the  state  relies  on  the  sales  tax 
as  its  main  source  of  revenue,  and  oflaclals 
are  concerned  that  the  economic  slump  may 
knock  down  receipts  by  as  much  as  $35  mil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year. 


CahlU's  immediate  response  has  been  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  seek  ways  of  cutting 
welfare  costs. 

New  York — Emphasizing  his  plea  for  ad- 
ditional federal  help.  Rockefeller  has  de- 
clined to  give  specific  figures  on  New  York's 
revenue  needs  for  next  year  or  the  kind  of 
taxes  he  would  recommend  to  meet  them. 

State  Controller  Arthur  Levitt,  a  Demo- 
crat, estimated  last  week  that  the  state  "will 
be  at  least  a  half-bllUon  dollars  short  from 
the  existing  revenue  structure.  If  It  is  to  meet 
its  program  obligations  next  year." 

CHANGE  OF    POLICT 

Costs  are  rising  in  all  the  major  categories 
of  state  spending.  Revenues — which  the  state 
budget  estimated  would  rise  $549  million 
this  year — were  actually  up  only  $25  million 
In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Ohio — A  change  in  party  control  of  the 
governorship  presages  a  basic  change  In  fis- 
cal policy  for  Ohio. 

Outgoing  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  (R)  is 
leavtog  a  $10  to  $15-mimon  surplus  In  the 
treasury  and  a  compelling  need  for  his  Demo- 
cratic successor,  John  J.  GllUgan,  to  raise 
taxes. 

In  his  eight  years  In  office,  Rhodes  made 
heavy  use  of  bond  Issues  for  construction 
projects,  but  kept  taxes  so  low  that  Ohio 
ranks  49th  among  the  states  in  per  capita 
state  and  local  tax  burden.  It  ranks  almost 
as  low  m  state  financing  for  mental  health, 
education,  hospitals,  penal  Institutions  and 
other  public  facilities. 

Gilllgan,  who  based  his  campaign  on  an 
Improvement  In  those  state  services,  said  he 
would  turn  first  to  a  corporate  Income  tax 
for  new  revenue  and  would  recommend  a 
personal  Income  tax  If  more  funds  were 
needed.  Since  the  election  he  has  appointed 
a  blue  ribbon  task  force  to  recommend  an 
overall  program  of  tax  reform. 

Pennsylvania— Gov. -elect.  Milton  J.  Shapp 
(D)  faces  an  Immediate  fiscal  crisis.  A  pro- 
longed dispute  between  outgoing  Gov.  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer  (R)  and  the  legislature  ended 
with  adoption  of  a  stopgap  budget  covering 
spending  only  until  April  1. 

MTJST  ADD   $4  80   MILLION 

Shapp  will  have  to  recommend  measures 
to  raise  an  additional  $450  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Perhaps  twice  that  much 
additional  will  have  to  be  provided  for  fiscal 
1972,  which  means  that  In  one  year  the  legis- 
lature will  have  to  impose  about  $12  billion 
in  new  taxes — a  50  per  cent  increase. 

Pennsylvania,  too,  has  experienced  an  In- 
crease in  welfare  costs — which  are  running 
an  estimated  $27  million  over  the  budget — 
but  this  seems  like  a  small  sum,  In  compari- 
son to  the  overall  revenue  needs. 

Shafer  had  recommended  imposition  of  a 
state  income  tax  and  most  observers  think 
that  will  now  be  required.  Shapp  said  in  the 
campaign  he  would  recommend  such  a  tax 
only  as  part  of  an  overall  tax  reform  plan. 
Like  Gilllgan,  he  has  a  pair  of  blue  ribbon 
task  forces  at  work  drafting  recommenda- 
tions for  taxes. 

Texas — Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes  (D)  said  last 
week  that  "Texas  is  finding  Itself  in  the 
same  financial  crisis  other  states  have  been 
In  for  a  decade." 

A  leap  last  spring  in  welfare  costs  forced 
Gov.  Preston  Smith  (D)  to  borrow  almost 
$60  million  from  other  state  funds,  and  the 
Texas  legislative  budget  board  last  week  said 
that  despite  a  $350-mllllon  tax  Increase 
passed  last  year,  the  current  fiscal  budget 
wUl  be  $61  mlUlon  in  deficit. 

Beyond  that,  It  estimated  that — without 
providing  for  new  programs — state  spending 
would  exceed  revenues  In  the  1972-73  blen- 
nlum  by  $643.5  million. 

Barnes  said  that  barring  help  from  Wash- 
ington, "the  legislature  wlU  have  to  pass  one 
tax  bill  In  January  and  another  In  May." 
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Tli\DE  BILL  CAUSING  FARMER  IN- 
COME DECLINE 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  «uid  was  given 
pel  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poi:it  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tra [leous  matter.) 

Ilr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
In  the  30  major  soybean-producing 
St£  tes  have  a  big  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  he  current  consideration  of  the  Trade 
Ac  of  1970  in  the  Senate.  Because  it  ap- 
pe£  rs  nearly  certain  that  soybeans  will 
be  one  of  the  first  commodities  against 
wh  ch  overseas  nations  will  retaliate  by 
rec  ucing  purchases,  I  have  written  each 
of  he  60  Senators  from  those  major  soy- 
bet  n-producing  Sutes  setting  forth  the 
los.1  of  income  their  farmers  suffered  in 
1  r?cent  day's  decline  in  soybean  futures 
prires. 

Jkjybean  futures  prices  declined  10 
cer  ts  a  bushel  on  November  24.  This  drop 
wa;  caused  primarily  by  grain  handlers 
wha  feared  loss  of  overseas  markets  for 
th<  ir  soybean  stocks  and  began  a  heavy 
seljing  campaign. 

10-cent-per-bushel  reduction  in  soy- 
bean prices  this  year  means  a  loss  of 
more  than  $100  million  to  the  farmers 
who  grow  soybeans  in  the  30  major  soy- 
bei  n  States.  Fanners  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  suffered  losses  of  nearly  $18.6 
mi  lion  because  of  the  1-day  price  decline 
which   grain   trade   personnel   say   was 

for  the  most  part,  by  the  fear  of 

ov(  rseas  retaliation  against  U.S.  soybean 
exijorts. 

call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leakues  in  the  House  in  order  that  those 
of  you  who  also  represent  poitions  ot 
the  se  30  States  can  gain  a  bette.-  under- 
staading  of  the  stake  farmers  who  pro- 
du:e  products  for  export  have  in  the 
Tri  ide  Act  of  1970.  The  decline  in  soybean 
pri  :es  in  1  day  clearly  indicates  that  the 
thi  eat  of  retaliation  against  purchases  of 
US.  farm  products  is  already  having  its 
efffct  on  our  farmers'  income  and  should 
vide  unmistakable  evidence  of  things 
ome  if  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  becomes 
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copv  of  my  letter  to  the  Senators  rep- 
_  the  30  States,  along  with  a  list- 
of  each  State's  farmer  losses  due  to 
soybean  price  decline  is  included  with 
remarks: 
farmers   who   produce   soybeans    In   your 
e  face  a  loss  of  (amount)  because  of  the 
decline  In  the  soybean  futures  market 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Several  warn- 
have    been    Issued    about    retaliation 
nst  U.S.  exports  If  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 
law.  but  this  decline  In  prices  Is  the 
t  graphic  to  date.  Board  of  Trade  spokes- 
place  major  blame  for  the  November  24 
e  decline  on  the  legislative  progress  of 
Trade  Act  of  1970. 

irain  trade  officials  on  the  Chicago  Board 
Trade  said  that  soybean  handlers  were 
with  the  loss  of  overseas  markets  for 
thilr  produce  which  caused  the  heavy  llqul- 
da;  Ion  of  soybean  stocks,  driving  the  price 
dO'  ;n.  i"he  result  of  the  one-day  price  de- 
le  was  a  $100  million  loss  of  Income  to  our 
na  ion's  farmers. 

J  Lttached  Is  a  list  of  30  states  in  which  soy- 
bei  ns  are  produced  in  sizeable  volume.  Your 
state  Is  Included.  The  dollar  figure  repre- 
sei  ts  the  loss  of  Income  farmers  who  produce 
so3  beans  face  because  of  the  one-day  price 
de<  line. 
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This  alone  constitutes   a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  defeating  the  Trade  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  Pindlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Major    soybean-producing   States   estimated 

farmer  losses*   due  to  price  decline.  Nov. 

24,  1970 

Amount 

Alabama  $1,370,250 

Arkansas 8,  942.  220 

Delaware 306.  180 

Florida    — 463,680 

Gteorgla 1,008.720 

Illinois 18,586,980 

Indiana 9,345.600 

Iowa 16,317.180 

Kansas -     L  185.  3°° 

Kentucky 1,295,280 

Louisiana   3,461,040 

Maryland    -         464.400 

Michigan 1.  251.  900 

Minnesota 7.  403,  040 

Mississippi    — 5.256,000 

Missouri    - - 8.180,640 

Nebraska 1.784,340 

New  Jersey 107,  640 

New  York 10.800 

North  Carolina 1,930.500 

North  Dakota --         244.440 

Ohio 6.472.890 

Oklahoma 279.360 

Pennsylvania 70.560 

South  Carolina 1.898.820 

South  DakoU 367.200 

Tennessee 2.494.350 

Texaa  667.800 

Virginia 593.  370 

Wisconsin 313.200 

•Estimated  soybean  harvest  (USDA  Stctls- 
tlc4il  Reporting  Service  Cr  Pr  2-2  (11-70) 
multiplied  Umes  $0.10  a  bushel,  reduced 
by  marketing  prior  to  November  24.  esti- 
mated at  10  percent  of  crop. 


CHARLES   B.    SHU^L\N   RETIRES 

I  Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
perm'ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
B.  Shuman.  Sullivan.  111.,  a  great  leader 
in  American  agriculture  for  the  past  27 
years,  announced  his  retirement  this 
morning  in  his  annual  president's  report 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  meeting  in  Houston. 
Tex. 

Mr.  Shuman  served  the  past  16  years 
as  president  of  the  mammoth  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  his  annual  report  contained  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  sincere,  determined 
efforts  on  behalf  of  American  agriculture 
when  he  reported  a  1970  Farm  Bureau 
membership  gain  of  77.327  families. 
Prior  to  his  election  as  American  Farm 
Bureau  president  he  served  9  years  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, the  largest  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureaus.  During  his  leadership  of  the 
lAA  he  witnessed  that  organization's 
growth  to  more  than  200.000  members. 

As  he  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  tcp  post  of  Farm  Bureau  today  he 
did  so  to  "accept  an  offer  I  could  not  re- 
fuse any  longer — returning  to  the  farm 
in  Illinois  to  join  my  13-year-old  son, 
George.  In  a  partnership  to  grow  hogs." 

Charles  Shuman  is  proud  to  be  a 
farmer  and  exemplified  the  independent 
and  productive  spirit  of  the  American 
fanner.  In  his  foreword  to  my  book,  "The 
Federal  Farm  Fable,"  which  was  pub- 


lished in  1968.  Mr.  Shuman  perhaps 
spoke  his  true  feelings  about  Federal 
Government  farm  programs  when  he  re- 
ferred to  them  as.  "a  complicated  mon- 
strosity." and  said  they  resulted  in 
American  agriculture  becoming  trapped 
in  a  "bureaucratic  quagmire." 

In  his  final  report  to  the  organiza- 
tion he  led  and  loved,  he  issued  some  sug- 
gestions to  those  who  will  now  assume 
the  leadership  of  Farm  Bureau. 

Referring  to  the  recently  passed  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970.  Mr.  Shuman  said: 

I  believe  that  Farm  Bureau  should  accept 
the  decision  of  Congress  and  cooperate  in 
converting  the  farm  program  to  a  rural  wel- 
fare plan,  Including  further  reductions  In 
payment  limits.  A  few  simple  amendments  to 
the  Nixon  bill  are  needed  to  further  adapt 
this  legislation  to  the  needs  of  the  low  In- 
come people  of  rural  America.  Simple  Justice 
demands  that  Income  supplements  should  be 
available  to  all  farmers  on  a  basis  of  need 
regai-dless  of  whether  or  not  they  produce 
certtin  crops  or  are  in  compliance  with  crop 
allotments — It  Is  an  unwarranted  hardship 
to  require  small  farmers  to  cut  their  already 
Inadequate  acreage.  The  Nixon  bill  should 
be  amended  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
farm  program  compliance  a.s  a  condition  of 
cMglblllty  for  Income  payments. 

In  addition  to  producing  hogs,  Mr. 
Shuman  indicated  today,  he  p]ans  to  do 
some  wi-iting  about  agriculture  and  its 
future.  I  wish  him  well  in  both  ventures 
and  look  forward  to  reading  the  thoughts 
of  a  man.  who  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  been  a  respected  leader 
in  American  agriculture  fighting  for  the 
right  of  farmers  to  make  more  of  their 
own  farming  decisions  and  reducing  the 
direction  they  receive  from  "Washing- 
ton— a  position  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress support. 

Charles  Shuman  is  a  powerful,  effec- 
tive voice  for  freedom  and  progress.  May 
he  enjoy  many  more  years  of  good  health 
and  service. 


BOB  POAGE  L.-\ND  TECHNOLOGY 
CENTER  TO  BE  CONSTRUCTED  ON 
TEXAS  STATE  TECHNICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE CAMPUS  IN  WACO 

(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  De- 
cember 7,  is  Congressman  Bob  Poagf 
Day  in  Waco,  Tex.  His  friends  are  hon- 
oring him  by  announcing  the  Bob  Poage 
Land  Technology  Center  to  be  construct- 
ed on  the  Texas  State  Technical  Institute 
campus  in  Waco.  The  theme  for  the  day 
is:  "They  shall  beat  swords  into  plow 
shares"  for  today  Is  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
and  Texas  State  Technical  Institute 
campus  is  the  former  home  of  a  tactical 
air  command  air  base. 

Texas  State  Technical  Institute  Is  now 
training  3.000  men  and  women  who  want 
to  earn  a  good  life  through  a  technical 
education  rather  than  being  hampered 
by  the  welfare  way  of  life. 

This  recognition  being  given  our  great 
colleague  from  Texas  and  the  able  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture,  is 
well  deserved. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  join  me 
in  congratulating  chairman  "Bob"  on 
this  occasion. 


December  7,  1970 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  in  1968  produced  42  per- 
cent of  the  world  production  of  caustic 
soda.  The  1968  U.S.  production  was  7,- 
783.000  metric  tons  compared  to  1.525,- 
000  metric  tons  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
second  ranked  producer. 


SOVIET  INTELLIGENCE  ROLE  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA  RISES 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  Communists  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  is  a  matter  or 
gravest  concern  for  our  Congress  and 
country.  Increasing  evidence  appears 
that  the  Soviets  are  using  a  base  in  Cuba 
proximate  to  the  United  States  for  serv- 
icing their  nuclear  submarines.  These  fa- 
cilities reduce  enormously  the  time  which 
it  has  previously  taken  Soviet  subma- 
rines to  go  back  to  Russia  for  servicing 
after  their  patrolling  in  the  western 
Atlantic.  The  effect  of  this  submarine- 
servicing  facility,  therefore,  is  not  only 
to  bring  the  United  States  within  close 
range  of  nuclear  weapons  upon  these 
submarines  but  to  increase  very  largely 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
area  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Carib- 
bean, or  in  the  western  Atlantic. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what  the  posi- 
tion of  our  national  administration  is. 
They  purported  recently  to  say  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  a  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marine base  in  Cuba  and  they  indicated 
that  they  made  a  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  would  not  invade  Cuba 
while  Castro  was  there  if  they  would  not 
build  a  complete  submarine  base.  Yet, 
the  whole  matter  is  very  hazy  and  ob- 
scure and  it  seems  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  Russians  have  done  that,  as  so 
often  happens,  they  promised  not  to  do. 

I  submit  that  the  national  administra- 
tion owes  it  to  our  people  to  give  our 
people  the  facts  about  this  ominous  ex- 
tension of  Soviet  power  within  90  miles 
of  our  shores,  and  to  see  to  it  that  such 
an  establishment  does  not  jeopardize  the 
security  of  our  country. 

The  installation  of  these  nuclear  fa- 
cilities in  Cuba  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
whole  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Latin  America.  They  have  penetrated  far 
beyond  what  they  have  ever  achieved  in 
the  history  of  our  coimtry.  They  are  now 
making  it  possible  for  communism  to  be 
exported  and  infiltrated  into  many  criti- 
cal areas  in  Latin  America  from  Cuba  as 
a  base.  The  President  said  on  one  occa- 
sion he  did  not  propose  to  be  the  first 
President  to  lose  a  war  in  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged.  I  am  sure  the 
President  would  not  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  American  President  in 
whose  administration  the  Russians  es- 


tabUshed  a  nuclear  base  in  Cuba  and 
thoroughly  and  dangerously  infiltrated 
communism  and  Communist  power — 
power  aggressive  to  the  United  States — 
into  Latin  America. 

In  support  of  the  general  knowledge 
now  that  Soviet  activity  has  vastly  in- 
creased in  Latin  America,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks,  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
7,  1970,  entitled  "Soviet  Intelligence  Role 
in  Latin  America  Rises,"  a  subheadline 
of  which  ts  "Soviet  Activity  Among 
Latins  Grows": 

sovibt  intelucbnce  roll  in  latin  america 

Rises 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington.  December  6. — United  States 
Intelligence  specialists  are  disturbed  by 
what  they  regard  as  a  steady  Increase  In  the 
number  and  quality  of  Soviet  agents  in  Latin 
America. 

These  specialists  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  reorganized  and  modernized  Its  intelli- 
gence network  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
the  last  decade  toward  the  goal  of  diminish- 
ing, and  possibly  replacing,  United  States 
Influence. 

To  do  this,  the  American  specialists  say, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  on  a  variety  of 
fronts  to  capitalize  on  Latin-American  dis- 
content with  protectionist  United  States 
trade  policies  and  with  what  many  Latin 
Americans  believe  to  be  Washington's  neglect 
of  their  problems.  A  major  part  of  the  Soviet 
campaign,  the  specialists  feel,  is  Intelligence 
operations  conducted  by  "a  new  breed"  of 
agents. 

■In  1960,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
Intelligence  agents  in  the  hemisphere  were 
over  the  age  40,"  one  United  States  Intelli- 
gence specialist  said  recently.  "Now  most  are 
under  40.  Some  have  even  studied  as  ex- 
change students  In  Ivy  League  colleges."  The 
specialist  described  a  typical  Soviet  agent  to- 
day as  personable,  gregarious,  cosmopolitan 
and  fluent  In  Spanish  and  often  In  English. 

Even  the  tailoring  has  Improved,  the  spe- 
cialist said.  Ten  years  ago.  he  explained,  a 
Soviet  agent  was  easily  Identified  by  his 
baggy  pants,  a  style  favored  by  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's tailors.  Now  the  tjrplcal  agent  Is  re- 
ported to  be,  among  his  other  attributes,  well 
dressed. 

American  analysts  believe  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  Russian  agents  In 
Latin  America  work  for  the  K.G.B.,  the  So- 
viet Intelligence  agency,  and  the  rest  of  the 
QJt.U.,  Soviet  Army  intelligence.  About  half 
the  Soviet  personnel  accredited  to  Latin 
countries  are  Intelligence  operatives,  the 
analysts  report,  saying  that  the  proportion 
fluctuates  from  a  high  of  85  per  cent  in 
Mexico  to  a  low  of  26  per  cent  In  Uruguay. 

INCBEASE   IN   BELATIONS 

The  steady  Increase  in  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel and  activities  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere is  said  to  parallel  the  steady  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  diplomatic  relations  with 
Latin -American  states.  The  Soviet  Union,  the 
analj-sts  say.  regards  secret  Intelligence  as 
an  Ewm  of  foreign  policy,  along  with  tradi- 
tional diplomacy,  force,  the  threat  of  force 
and  propaganda. 

Before  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  diplomatic  ties  with  three  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries:  Mexico,  Uruguay  and  Colom- 
bia. Now  Moscow  has  embassies  in  11  Latin- 
American  countries — Cuba,  Mexico.  Colom- 
bia. Venezuela.  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador — Is  about 
to  open  an  embassy  In  Costa  Rica  and  is  ne- 
gotiating for  an  embassy  in  Ouyana. 

The  growth  of  relations,  specialists  In 
Washington  say.  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  policy.  "Soviet  policy  In  Latin 
America  began  changing,  after  Khrtishchev's 


fall  In  1964.  from  hard-line  to  a  soft,  smiling 
approach."  said  one  analyst.  "The  Russians 
had  seen  the  bad  Latin  reaction  to  Castros 
attempt  to  export  revolution.  They  didn't 
quarrel  with  Castro;  they  Just  went  their 
own  way  and  Castro  went  his.  Their  tactics 
differ — but  not  their  strategy." 

A  GOAL  OF  PEKSUASION 

Soviet  policy  Is  said  now  to  be  aimed  at 
convincing  Latin  Americans  thai  lis  diplo- 
matic personnel  are  personable,  professional, 
responsible  people — always  correct,  as  one 
Informant  put  It. 

"The  Soviet  Is  taking  advantage  of  every 
local  situation  to  Increase  influence  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  but  It's  not 
blowing  trumpets,"  he  added. 

On  the  clandestine  side,  the  sources 
added,  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  recruit 
adherents  among  the  Latin-American  diplo- 
mats stationed  in  Moscow  and  Is  trying  to 
build  an  organization  of  young  Latin  left- 
ists to  serve  as  Soviet  advocates. 

"The  average  Latin  leader  thinks  he  can 
handle  the  Russians  in  his  country."  one 
source  said.  "Sometimes  this  saiisfies  his 
vanity  if  he's  Inherently  antl-Unlted  States, 
sometimes  it  pleases  his  leftl.st  backers. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
making  political  headway  throughout  Latin 
America." 

KEY    COAL   OF    STRATECT 

One  primary  aim  of  Soviet  strategy  is  said 
to  be  to  counter  the  long-standing  collabora- 
tion of  United  States  and  Latin-American 
Intelligence  agencies.  This  collaboration  be- 
gan during  World  War  II.  increased  with  the 
start  of  the  cold  war  In  the  lace  nineteen- 
fortles  and  accelerated  in  the  early  nlneteen- 
slxtles  when  the  Cuban  Government  of  Pre- 
mier Pldel  Castro  began  exporting  revolu- 
tion. 

The  collaboration  now  appears  to  be 
threatened.  Informants  say.  as  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence seeks  to  extend  its  influence — at  high 
levels  In  Latin  governments  and  in  p>ollce  and 
security  services — as  a  step  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  United  States'  Influence. 

The  number  of  Soviet  male  officials  ac- 
credited to  Latin  countries  Is  still  relatively 
small,  analysts  say — in  1960  It  wa.s  about  150, 
today  It  Is  about  300 — but  It  is  growing.  It  In- 
cludes embassy  personnel  from  ambassadors 
to  chauffeurs  as  well  as  men  In  trade  mis- 
sions, press  and  cultural  offices  and  commer- 
cial enterprises  such  as  shipping  lines. 

SPT'S    RUI^    or    THITMB 

By  the  rule  of  thumb  that  about  half  a 
countrys  accredited  personnel  are  Intelli- 
gence operatives,  this  would  Indicate  a  So- 
viet Intelligence  force  of  150  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. However,  specialists  say  this  number 
Is  effectively  doubled  by  the  presence  of  wives. 
Additionally,  slgnlflcant  numbers  of  unmar- 
ried Soviet  women  who  are  attached  to  over- 
seas missions  as  secretaries  or  code  clerks  are 
believed  to  perform  other  tasks.  Including 
espionage. 

One  of  these  women — Ralsa  Klselnlkova.  a 
30-year-old  translator,  defected  from  the  So- 
viet Embassy  In  Mexico  City  last  March  after 
18  months'  duty.  She  reportedly  told  the 
Mexican  authorities  that  eight  of  the  nine 
officials  of  the  Soviet  trade  mission  were  In- 
telligence agents. 

A     MOSAIC    IS    ASSEMBLED 

The  testimony  of  Soviet  defectors  and  the 
use  of  surveillance  techniques  have  helped 
the  United  States  intelligence  network  and 
its  Latin  collaborators  assemble  a  mosaic  of 
clandestine  Soviet  activities  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Some  workings  are  said  to  be 
these: 

Soviet  intelligence  activities  are  normally 
directed  by  a  K.G.B.  representative  posted  as 
an  embassy  official— a  political  or  economic 
counselor,  a  trade  or  cultural  aide— even  as  a 
chauffeur.  Intelligence  officers — of  both  the 
K.G.B.  and  the  OJt.U. — have  been  Identified 
while  traveling  In  Latin  America  as  dlplo- 
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mitlc  couriers  or  as  correspondents  of  such 
S<  Viet  press  agencies  as  Tass  and  Novostl. 

Intelligence  personnel  report  directly  to 
M  )scow  through  their  own  codes  and  com- 
mjnlcatlcns  systenis.  They  bypass  the  am- 
bissador  unless  he  belongs  to  the  125-mem- 
b(  r  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
ni  5t  party. 

Since  the  early  nineteen  fifties,  Soviet  in- 
te.Ugence  operations  In  the  Caribbean,  in 
Ci  ntral  America  and  In  the  northern  half  of 
S(  uth  America  have  been  directed  from  Mex- 
ic  )  City;  those  in  the  southern  half  of  Latin 
A:  nerlca  have  been  directed  from  Montevideo. 
Tlie  Soviet  Embassy  staff  in  Mexico  City 
"numbers  62  men,  plus  as  many  wives.  At 
le  ist  40  of  the  men  are  said  to  be  Intelligence 
of  icials.  In  Uruguay,  the  male  embassy  staff 
h.  >s  32  men,  plus  as  many  wives.  Eight  of  the 
m;n  are  reportedly  Intelligence  personnel. 

CUBA    THE    OVERALL    BASE 

The  main  base  for  all  Soviet  activities  In 
tl  9  hemisphere  is  still  Cuba,  the  experts  here 
siy.  Approximately  400  Intelligence  officers 
Bi  e  said  to  have  been  assigned  to  Cuba  since 
IS  61. 

Between  1961  and  1969,  the  experts  add, 
a]  iproximately  2.500  Latin  Americans  have 
b<  en  trained  in  Cuban  schools  for  political 
subversion.  About  10  per  cent  have  been 
C  jmmunists  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
re  portedly  have  been  young  men  and  women 
01  leftist — but  not  necessarily  Communist — 
ic  eology.  Several  hundred  are  believed  to 
h  ive  gone  on  to  Moscow  for  further  tralnmg. 

Cuban  personnel,  trained  by  the  Soviet  ex- 
pi  irts.  have  been  assigned  to  teach  and  direct 
SI  bversion  in  other  Latin  countries,  In- 
fc  rmanto  report. 

"Che  Guevara's  failure  to  start  a  rural 
gi  lerriUa  movement  in  Bolivia  and  his  death 
ti  ere  in  1967  delayed  but  didn't  really  stop 
C  istro's  plans  to  export  revolution,"  one 
a;  lalyst  here  said. 

■Castro  pondered  long  and  hard  about 
smtchlng  to  urban  warfare  techniques."  he 
c(  ntlnued.  "It  wasn't  until  last  April,  for  In- 
st ance,  that  he  finally  announced  that  he 
w  Duld  back  urban  revolutionaries  in  the  kld- 
n  ippmg  of  foreign  diplomats,  assassination 
a:  Id  so  forth— but  only  If  they  proved  effec- 
t'ive." 

TIME     AND    PLACE     VITAL 

United  States  specialists  believe  that  the 
S  )viet  Union  will  quietly  back  both  rural  and 
u-ban  revolutionary  movements  In  Latin 
A  nerlca,  depending  on  the  time  and  place. 

Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  Is  reported  by 
^ing    in    Chile,    which    has    Installed    an 
ected   leftist   Government   headed   by   Dr. 
avador  Allende  Gossens,  a  Marxist. 
In   Dr.    AUende's   Cabinet,   antilysts   note, 
socialists — some  of  whom  are  more  extreme 
Chile   than   the   Communists — now   hold 
policy  posts  as  the  Foreign  Ministry,  the 
literior  Ministry,  with  control  of  the  police. 
the  key  position  of  secretary  general  of 
government.    Chilean    Communists,    by 
.  hold   the  patronage  ministries  of 
labor    and    social    welfare,    public 
„._s.  education  and  mines. 
As  further  proof  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
Informants    here    note    that    the 
'groups  mobiles,"  traditional  antl- 
e  and  riot-control  units  of  the  con- 
stabulary have  been  replaced  by  "committees 
the  defense  of  the  community,"  modeled 
a  system  Installed  throughout  Cuba  at 
rtet  suggestion.  The  committees  will  re- 
be  manned  by  Communist  and  So- 
allst  party  stalwarts. 

AcnvrnEs  elsewheei 
Other  aspects  of  Soviet  Intelligence  actlv- 
In  the  hemisphere  axe  listed  by  American 
_rces  here  as  follows ; 

Peru:  Last  February,  when  the  first  Soviet 

n  was  accredited  to  the  military  gov- 

„jnt  of  President  Juan  Velasco  Alvarado, 

of  the  first  nine  Soviet  Embassy  officials 

dime  directly  from  Havana. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  three  military  at- 
taches In  uniform  in  Lima,  more  than  It  has 
In  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  All  three  have 
been  Identified  by  United  States  sources  as 
G.R.U.  officials.  Their  relations  with  the 
Peruvian  Government  are  reportedly  correct 
and  cordial  and  Soviet  Influence  In  Peru  Is 
said  to  be  growing. 

Argentina:  The  Soviet  Embassy  staff  con- 
sists of  34  male  officers  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  thought  here  to  be  Intelligence 
personnel.  Col.  Sergei  Sokolovskl,  the  Soviet 
defense  attach^,  is  more  publicly  prominent 
In  embassy  contacts  with  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment than  Is  Ambassador  Ytirl  Volskl,  ac- 
cording to  sources  here. 

Brazil:  Soviet  Intelligence  activities  have 
been  held  to  a  minimum.  Informants  here 
say.  Most  activity  consists  of  making  con- 
tacts. The  embassy  staS  consists  of  60  officers 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasilia  and  S.-io  Paulo, 
with  as  many  wives.  About  half  the  men  are 
identified  here  as  intelligence  personnel. 

Uruguay:  Although  Montevideo  Is  report- 
edly a  base  for  Soviet  operations,  these  have 
not  been  Increasing.  No  clear  links  have  been 
detected  between  Soviet  Intelligence  agents 
and  the  Tupamaro,  the  anti-government  ter- 
rorist organization. 

FEW   ARMS    SXrpPLIED 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  thought  to  be 
supplying  appreciable  quantities  of  arms  to 
Latin  America.  Some  arms — mainly  Czech — 
have  recently  been  detected  being  moved  to 
subversive  groups  In  Uruguay.  Argentina  and 
Chile,  but  not  in  slgmflcant  quantities. 

While  the  Soviet  Union's  clandestine  ac- 
tivity is  steadily  rising  In  the  hemisphere. 
Informants  say.  Its  trade  with  Latin  America 
remains  static.  For  the  last  10  years  exports 
and  imports  have  remained  at  approximately 
$130-mllllon  yearly,  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
Latin   America's   world   trade. 

Significantly,  the  analysts  report,  three- 
quarters  of  the  trade  Is  concentrated  In  two 
countries  with  strong,  right-wing  military 
governments — ^Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  re- 
maining quarter  Is  divided  among  all  the 
other  hemisphere  countries,  where  the  ana- 
lysts, note,  Moscow  concentrates  on  buying 
commodities  such  as  coffee,  whose  sales — 
and  price — often  balance  the  budgets  of  such 
states  as  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica. 


REMARKS  OF  COMMISSIONER 
PATRICK  V.  MURPHY 

<^Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  field  of 
crime  is  the  distinguished  police  com- 
missioner of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Patrick  V.  Murphy.  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  has  had  a  long  and  emi- 
nent career  as  a  police  official.  He 
started  from  a  policeman  on  the  beat  in 
New  York  City  and  has  risen  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  oflBcials  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  a  top 
position  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration;  to  the  position  of 
police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit; and  now  to  his  present  position  as 
police  commissioner  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Commissioner  Murphy  has  had  a 
variety  of  experience  and  a  breadth  of 
contact  with  the  problems  of  crime 
which  is  not  excelled,  if  equaled,  by  any 
other  oflQcial  in  the  country.  Commis- 
sioner Murphy,  when  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, was  most  helpful  in  his  advice 
and  counsel  to  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime. 


On  December  7,  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy addressed  the  National  Association 
of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  and  gave  not 
only  an  informative  but  an  inspiring 
address  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
how  much  it  means  to  the  police  ofiBcials 
of  the  coimtrj'  to  have  the  wholehearted 
respect  and  support  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  commend  Commissioner 
Murphy's  able  address  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  my  fellow  countrj-men  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks : 

Remarks  by  New  York  CrrY  Police  Com- 
missioner Patrick  V.  Murphy  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Citizens  Crime 
Commissions,  Washington,  D.C,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1970 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  Join  you  to- 
day. I  am  delighted  to  be  here  among  friends 
and  colleagues  who  share  a  common  Interest 
In  crime  prevention.  The  topic  you  have 
asked  me  to  explore — "What  the  Police  Ex- 
pect of  the  Citizenry" — Is  both  fascinating 
and  encouraging  to  me. 

It  Is  a  refreshing  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional topic  where  the  subject  places  the 
police  on  the  defensive,  and  we  are  asked  to 
explain  and  Justify  increasing  crime  rates. 
Perhaps  we  can  sharpen  the  focus  of  our  dis- 
cussion by  paraphrasing  the  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy :  Ask  Not  What  Your  Police  Can  Do  For 
You  But  Ask  What  You  can  Do  For  Your 
Police. 

The  law  in  our  society  Is  predicated  on  the 
theory  of  voluntary  compliance.  It  Is  the 
same  philosophy  applied  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  where  the  citizen  Is  expected 
to  report  honestly  his  Income  and  volun- 
tarily pay  his  taxes.  This  has  become  our  way 
of  life,  and  It  Is  universally  accepted  In 
varying  degrees. 

An  Interesting  case  recently  came  to  our 
attention.  It  Involved  a  taxpayer  who  sent 
a  money  order  of  $100  to  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  with  an  annoymous  note  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  cheated  on  his  tax 
return  five  years  ago,  and  his  conscience 
bothered  him  ever  since.  There  was  also  a 
postscript  which  stated,  "If  my  conscience 
still  bothers  me  I  will  send  you  the  balance." 
The  police  service  relies  on  the  theory  that 
we  are  essentially  an  honest  and  peaceful  so- 
ciety, and  that  most  people  voluntarily  com- 
ply with  the  law.  The  presumption  that  we 
are  a  peace-loving  people  may  be  a  fallacy. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
when  we  were  still  a  frontier  nation  pioneer- 
ing In  the  wilderness.  In  the  span  of  history 
It  was  only  yesterday  when  shotguns  rode 
the  horsedrawn  vehicles  and  every  house- 
holder was  armed.  The  stagecoach  has  dis- 
appeared but  the  deadly  firearm  is  still  with 
us:  With  an  estimated  hundred  million  guns 
In  the  hands  of  private  citizens.  We  are  a 
more  sophisticated  people  today,  enjoying 
greater  material  comforts,  yet  we  have  failed 
to  rise  above  our  violent  heritage.  We  have 
failed  to  achieve  domestic  tranquility,  and 
we  are  confronted  dally  with  violence  by  gun- 
fire. 

Studies  on  guns — long  and  short — abound. 
Numerous  laws  on  the  national,  state  and 
local  level  limit  the  manufacture,  sale.  Im- 
portation and  possession  of  firearms.  And 
yet  there  Is  no  diminution  In  their  unlawful 
use.  Under  the  deceptive  guise  of  freedom 
and  the  belief  that  citizens  must  be  armed 
to  resist  tyranny,  the  American  people  tol- 
erate and  abet  assault,  robbery,  murder  and 
street  crime  at  gunpoint.  If  this  Is  freedom 
In  Its  finest  form.  It  Is  also  freedom  In  Its 
final  hour.  We  have  no  way  of  determining 
how  many  flrearms  are  In  violent  hands. 
We  don't  know  the  extent  of  the  condition 
but  we  know  the  condition  exists.  Through- 
out  the   country   In   recent   years   tons   of 
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weapons  have  been  plundered  In  transit 
and  stolen  from  armories  and  gun  dealers. 

We  are  beyond  the  stage  of  restrictive  li- 
censing and  uniform  laws.  We  are  at  that 
point  in  time  and  terror  when  nothing  short 
of  a  strong  uniform  policy  of  domestic  dis- 
armament will  alleviate  the  danger  which 
Is  crystal  clear  and  perilously  present.  Let 
us  take  the  guns  away  from  the  people.  Ex- 
emptions should  be  limited  to  the  mili- 
tary, the  police  and  those  licensed  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  And  I  would  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  policeman  to  carry  a  side- 
arm. 

Thousands  of  suicides,  accidental  deaths, 
slaylngs  of  relatives  or  acquaintances  and  the 
tragic  list  of  assassinations  In  our  time  may 
never  have  been  if  the  lethal  Instrument 
of  death  were  not  so  readily  available,  and 
If  the  firearm  as  contraband  had  been  the  ac- 
cepted national  mode. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  hard  questions: 
Do  we  as  a  people  really  abhor  violence?  We 
are  obviously  concerned  about  crime.  But 
to  what  extent?  Perhaps  our  feelings  about 
violence  are  not  as  strong  as  we  think.  With 
the  increasing  Incidence  of  crime  there  has 
been  a  sharp  rise  In  the  number  of  people 
who  obtain  weapons  for  self-defense.  It  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  era  of  the  armed  frontiers- 
man, but  the  dangerous  difference  Is  that  the 
sparse  frontier  has  given  way  to  heavily  pop- 
ulated urbanla.  I  leave  to  your  Imagination 
the  tragic  consequence  of  a  shot  flred  In  a 
downtown  shopping  area  or  even  on  a  neigh- 
borhood street. 

For  too  long  we  have  Indulged  the  gun 
maniacs.  The  name  of  the  game  Is  human 
life,  and  It  Is  a  game  we  dare  not  play.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  for  an  advanced  society 
which  values  human  life  above  all  other 
considerations. 

We  are  a  proud  people  with  a  proud  herit- 
age. Out  of  the  undeveloped  wilderness  that 
was  once  America,  we  have  overdeveloped  this 
vast  region  to  the  extent  that  pollution 
affects  our  streams  and  our  waterways  and 
contaminates  the  air  we  breath.  The  con- 
servationists tell  us  wild  life  is  disappearing, 
too.  With  the  development  of  formerly  rural 
areas  to  accommodate  the  growing  popula- 
tion, the  sportsman's  field  is  receding  and  his 
targets   are   diminishing. 

As  a  people,  Americans  are  singularly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  record  of  achievement. 
But  we  have  failed  to  plan  for  the  debilitat- 
ing by-products  that  accompany  progress. 
This  is  well  Illustrated  by  our  ecological 
problems.  It  is  common  knowledge  to  the 
doctor  and  chemist  that  the  development  of 
a  new  and  helpful  drug  requires  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  patient  to  ascertain  the  pos- 
sibility of  contraindications.  Sometimes  the 
resultant  side-effects  may  be  more  hazardous 
than  the  original  malady  which  the  new 
drug  was  designed  to  cure.  This  is  the  pattern 
of  unenforceable  statutes  which  generate 
contempt  rather  than  confidence  In  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice.  We  have  such  laws  on  our 
books. 

Within  the  province  of  police  enforcement 
I  would  like  to  see  fewer  regulatory  laws.  The 
policeman  would  be  a  more  effective  crime- 
fighter,  and  he  would  be  held  In  higher 
public  esteem,  if  he  were  not  required  to  en- 
force so  many  regulations  which  attempt  to 
control  morals — the  so  called  victimless 
crimes.  By  charging  our  police  with  the 
responsibility  to  enforce  the  unenforceable 
we  subject  them  to  disrespect  and  corruptive 
Influences.  And  we  provide  the  organized 
criminal  s>-ndicates  with  Illicit  industries 
upon   which    they   thrive. 

The  tremendous  progress  we  have  made 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  astonishing 
record  of  tragic  and  abysmal  failure.  Crime 
has  been  increasing  for  many  years.  And  let 
us  not  delude  ourselves,  it  will  continue  to 
rise.  The  criminal  mind  will  not  repent. 
Criminal  activities  will  not  relent.  Crime  Is 


woven  Into  the  fabric  of  our  society.  Crime 
will  not  abate  when  housing  and  education 
are  Inadequate,  when  there  Is  widespread  un- 
employment, when  there  is  inequality  of  op- 
portunity, when  there  Is  a  woeful  lack  of 
full  citizenship  rights,  when  affluence  and 
poverty  live  side  by  side. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote  that  se- 
curity cannot  exist  where  the  danger  of  pov- 
erty hangs  over  everyone's  head.  Poverty 
degrades  the  poor  and  Infects  with  Its  deg- 
redatlon  the  whole  neighborhood  in  which 
they  live.  And  whatever  can  degrade  a  neigh- 
borhood can  degrade  an  entire  civilization. 
In  this  context  poverty  Is  a  burden  not  only 
on  the  poor  but  also  on  the  affluent  and  on 
every  Intermediate  level  of  our  social  and 
economic  structure. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of  great  vision.  With- 
out stating  the  time  and  place,  and  without 
specific  reference  to  narcotics,  his  words 
vividly  describe  the  spread  of  drug  addiction. 
In  our  cities  It  began  amid  poverty  In  the 
ghetto.  And  the  contagion  spread  Into  the 
more  prosperous  upper-class  neighborhoods. 
The  monetary  cost  of  addiction  In  terms  of 
goods  stolen  by  addicts  In  their  desperation 
to  feed  their  craving  for  drugs  has  been 
estimated  In  astronomical  figures.  It  is  a 
cost  that  small  businessmen,  car  owners, 
householders  and  every  productive  citizen 
has  had  to  pay.  Even  the  poverty-stricken  are 
not  Immune  from  the  frantic  depredations 
of  the  addict  In  need  of  money  to  satisfy  his 
craving  for  drugs.  Addicts  remain  close  to 
their  home  areas  and  It  Is  the  people  In 
those  areas  who  are  most  victimized  by  drug- 
related  crime.  The  drain  on  society  Is  re- 
flected In  the  wasted  lives  of  the  addicts 
themselves  and  the  predatory  pursuit  in  the 
sub-culture  of  the  addict  world.  It  began 
writh  jjoverty.  It  Infected  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  degradation  has  spread 
through  an  entire  civilization — Just  as 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote. 

Crime  will  not  abate  while  the  Increasing 
arrest  rate  Is  paralleled  by  increasing  re- 
cidivism. Crime  will  flourish  as  long  as  men 
are  Incarcerated  In  penal  Institutions  which 
fall  to  rehabilitate.  The  national  recidivism 
rate  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  ninety 
per  cent.  This  means  that  at  least  nine  of 
every  ten  men  who  leave  prison  eventually 
return  to  crime.  And  the  full  cycle  begins 
again  in  the  overcrowded  prison  with  its  In- 
adequate personnel  and  poorly  designed 
facilities  which  provide  a  fertile  breeding 
ground  for  criminal  proclivity. 

The  breakdown  In  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  operation 
of  our  correctional  institutions  but,  also, 
in  the  parole  and  probation  services;  tn  the 
falling  efforts  of  the  prosecution,  and  In 
legal  maneuvers  In  the  courtroom.  Tixlay 
there  is  as  much  time  spent  In  the  courtruom 
arguing  motions  as  In  conducting  the  actual 
trial  Itself.  The  bench  and  bar  have  become 
afflicted  with  a  kind  of  "motion  elckness." 

This  brings  to  mind  a  story  Involving 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  when  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had  taken 
several  of  his  associates  on  a  cruise  down 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was  a  bright  clear  day  but 
the  water  was  choppy,  and  the  late  Justice 
Cardozo  became  violently  ill.  Mr.  Hughes 
found  him  leaning  over  the  rail,  his  com- 
plexion a  sickly  green.  "I'm  sorry,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice.  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?"  With  great  effort  Justice  Cardozo 
raised  his  head  and  muttered:  "Yes,  please, 
overrule  this  terrible  motion." 

When  the  last  preliminary  motion  Is  made 
and  argued  and  ruled  upon,  the  trial  com- 
mences. But,  again,  there  are  delays  ad 
nauseam.  The  appalling  waste  of  time  se- 
verely weakens  the  deterrent  effect  of  our 
criminal  law,  and  it  breeds  contempt  for 
the  law.  Under  our  system  of  Justice  It  Is  not 
uncommon  for  four  or  five  years  to  elapse 
from  the  time  of  arrest  to  final  disposition. 
The  unreasonable  excesses  of  our  criminal 


procedures  can — and  must — be  eliminated. 
With  protracted  hearings,  motions,  appeals, 
pre-trial  and  post-trial  delays,  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  Is  quickly  grinding  to  a  dead 
halt.  We  attempt  to  be  fair  to  the  defendant 
but,  in  effect,  we  violate  his  rights  under  the 
Sixth  Amendment  by  falling  to  guarantee  a 
speedy  trial. 

With  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  arrests 
and  Increasing  delays  in  the  courtroom  we 
are  further  crowding  congested  court  cal- 
endars and  complicating  the  work  of  under- 
staffed court  personnel:  To  the  extent  that 
our  system  of  criminal  Justice  is  losing  pub- 
lic respect.  There  Is  a  growing  lack  of  pub- 
lic confidence  and.  Ironically,  the  uniformed 
patrolman  Is  first  to  feel  the  harsh  effects  of 
an  alienated  public.  Without  public  respect 
and  confidence  and  cooperation,  the  police- 
man is  placed  under  a  severe  handicap  which 
adds  to  the  complexities  of  his  arduous 
duties. 

To  function  effectively  the  police  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  every  citizen.  The 
community  itself  cannot  remain  neutral  on 
the  theory  that  the  police  are  paid  to  do  the 
Job,  and  the  police  alone  are  the  public  pro- 
tectors. Law  enforcement  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness. Public  safety  on  the  street  and  in  the 
home  requires  a  total  commitment;  not  only 
of  the  police,  the  courts,  the  district  attor- 
neys, the  correction,  parole  and  probation 
services,  but  also  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  problem  of  crime  starts  long  be- 
fore the  police  are  involved.  And — unfortu- 
nately— it  continues  long  after  the  police 
function,  culminating  In  arrest,  has  been 
performed. 

If  crime  were  purely  a  police  matter  there 
would  be  little  criminal  activity.  With  Im- 
proved police  training  and  the  application  of 
sophisticated  technical  devices  we  are  seeing 
a  correspwndlng  increase  in  police  effective- 
ness. Our  men  are  Intelligent,  responsible 
and  humane  public  servants — skilled  prac- 
titioners in  the  art  of  dealing  with  people. 
Yet  crime  proliferates.  Let  us  not  fault  the 
police  for  the  conditions  which  breeds  crime : 
poverty,  illiteracy,  ill  health,  slum  housing 
and  limited  opportunity  for  those  most  in 
need  of  opportunity. 

We  can  deplore.  We  can  discuss  recom- 
mendations as  we  arc  doing  today.  But  we 
cannot  sweep  the  causes  of  crime  under  the 
rug.  It  Is  a  contagion  that  will  surface  and 
spread.  Social  change  Is  needed  In  lUs  pres- 
ent form  It  Is  a  barrier  to  peace  and  tran- 
quility. Through  social  change,  we  must  re- 
move not  only  the  causes  of  crime  but.  also, 
the  deadly  Instrument  of  violence.  Let  us 
repair  the  breakdown  in  criminal  Justice 
through  speedier  trials.  Let  us  remove  the 
unenforceable  law  from  the  sphere  of  police 
enforcement.  Let  us  also  develop  a  rehabili- 
tation system  that  rehabilitates  and  does 
not  return  the  offender  to  prison. 

It  may  seem  an  unusual  suggestion  for  a 
police  commissioner  to  make  to  members  of 
crime  commissions — but  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  helpful  things  citizens  can  do  to  help 
us  is  to  demand  that  the  current  "non- 
system"  of  criminal  Justice  be  developed  Into 
system.  As  j>art  of  that  demand  the  question 
must  be  posed:  Is  the  crime  control  dollar 
being  spent  most  effectively  In  our  cities? 
Is  any  one  part  of  the  system — police,  prose- 
cution, courts,  corrections — receiving  an  ex- 
cesBlve  share  of  available  fiscal  resources  to 
the  disadvantage  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 
parts?  Such  Imbalance  only  weakens  the  po- 
tential of  the  whole  system. 

This  Is  what  the  citizen  can  do  for  police. 
The  policeman  asks  for  a  reasonable  cllmite 
in  which  he  can  function  effectively.  He  asks 
for  public  acceptance,  not  accolades.  In  a 
street  problem  the  citizen  is  asked  to  accept 
the  policeman's  leadership,  trust  his  Judg- 
ment, heed  his  words,  and  give  him  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  so  necessary — so  vital — to 
the    dangerous  task  of  policing  our  cities. 
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Tc  getber,  the  citizen  and  the  policeman  can 
at  aln  that  human  quality — that  majestic 
q\:  allty  of  mankind — that  eludes  our  society. 
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CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 

Mr.  PE3»PER  asked  and  was  given 
pdrnoission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pcint  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
tr  ineous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
r^atest  challenges  facing  mankind  is 
cancer.  Tiiis  malignancy  causes  more 
deaths  each  year  than  any  disease  ex- 
ce  Jt  heart  disease  and,  unlike  heart  dls- 
ea  se,  it  is  the  greatest  killer  of  the  young 
as  well  as  the  old. 

Cancer  kills  more  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  15  than  any  other  dis- 
ease. It  also  kills  more  Americans  in  a 
sii  igle  year  than  we  have  lost  in  the  last 
6  rears  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  lose  six  or  seven  times  as  many 
Americans  to  cancer  each  year  as  we 
lo:e  in  highway  traffic  accidents.  One- 
sL  :Lh  of  our  entire  present  national  pop- 
ul  ition  Is  expected  to  die  of  this  disease. 

Of  the  200  million  Americans  present- 
living  in  our  country,  over  50  million 
develop  some  form  of  cancer  and 

3re  than  34  million  will  die  unless  we 
a  cure  This  means  that  some  16 
cent  of  all  deaths  in  America  will  re- 
f  rom  this  one  disease. 

Yet  this  need  not  be  true. 

I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  1937  legislation 

liich  established  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  as  the  first  of  our  National  In- 

tutes  of  Health.  I  strongly  supported 
hfe  first  appropriation  for  cancer  re- 
se  irch — a  mere  $400,000  in  1938.  And 
since  that  time  in  the  other  body  and 
m  )re  recently  in  my  service  in  the  House, 
I  lave  sought  to  assure  adequate  finan- 
cial support  for  research  into  the  causes 
ar  d  cures  of  this  complex  disease. 

We  have  increased  the  level  of  Fed- 
er  il  support  for  cancer  research  to  $200 
m  llion  la.st  year.  And  we  have  increased 
th  e  rate  of  cures  from  one  in  five  in  the 
19  30's  to  one  in  three  today. 

As  a  resu'.t  of  cancer  research  we  are 
nc  w  saving  twice  as  many  lives  as  we 
w(  luld  save  if  we  eliminated  highway  fa- 
ta ities  entirely. 

The  greatest  national  safety  program 
in  which  we  could  engage  is  cancer  re- 
se  irch. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  therefore,  that  we 
should  launch  a  final  assault  on  the 
mfnace  of  cancer.  We  should  attack  can- 
the  way  we  have  attacked  the  prob- 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  with- 

the  decade.  I  am  confident  that,  if  we 
this,  we  can  achieve  in  less  than  a 
d^ade  the  greatest  scientific  and  tech- 
achievement  in  the  entire  history 

mankind. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
in  the  House  legislation  to  create 

•rational  Cancer  Authority  to  develop  a 
ssive  final  attack  on  this  terrible  ma- 
lignancy. 

This  legislation  Is  the  result  of  recom- 
m;ndations  of  a  committee  of  distin- 
g\  ished  Americans  who  served  as  con- 
sultants  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Lj  bor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  provides  for 
th  e  establishment  of  an  independent  au- 
thority,  similar  to  the  National  Space 
ar  d  Aeronautics  Administration,  to  as- 
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sume  the  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  expand  its  vital 
work  massively  and  quickly  to  achieve  a 
final  conquest  of  cancer. 

This  new  structure  would  enable  us  to 
double  our  investment  in  cancer  research 
to  $400  miUion  a  year  immediately,  smd 
to  raise  this  amount  to  $1  billion  a  year 
in  the  near  future.  These  are  sums  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  necessary  to  accom- 
plish our  goal  of  a  triumph  over  cancer  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  our  col- 
leagues and  to  all  Americans  concerned 
with  the  value  of  human  life.  We  CEinnot 
fail  to  meet  the  challenge  of  cancer,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
will  give  this  proposal  their  strong  and 
urgent  support. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  this  landmark  legislation: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECL.\B.\TION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  Incidence  of  cancer  Is  In- 
creasing and  Is  the  major  health  concern  of 
the  American  people: 

(2)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  cure  of  cancer 
deserve  the  highest  priority;  and 

(3)  that  a  great  opportunity  is  oflered  as 
a  result  of  recent  advances  In  the  knowledge 
of  this  dread  disease  to  conduct  energetically 
a  national  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer. 

(b)  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  this  Act  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish,  as  an  Independent  agency  of 
rhe  United  States,  the  National  Cancer 
Authority. 

NATIONAL    CANCER    AUTHORITY    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Cancer  Authority, 
having  as  its  objec'ive  the  conquest  of  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
There  shall  be  in  the  Authority  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  ard  con- 
sent of  the  Sei  a'e,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  fTinctlons  as  the  Administrator  may 
pre"crlbe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  position  of  Administrator.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  the  Administrator 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

(c»  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  Authority  not  to  exceed 
five  Assistant  Administrators. 

TRANSFERS  FFOM   THE  DEPARTMENT  Or 
HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  officers,  employees,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and  resources 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  function  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  except  as  otherwise  specificaUy 
provided  In  section  10,  with  a:iy  function  of 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Council,  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  National  Cancer 
Authority. 


(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  in 
functions  transferred  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  In  accordance  with  applica- 
tions and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  vrtthout  reduction  in 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(c)  The  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Council  shall  lapse. 

TRANSFER    OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 

(1)  with  respect  to  and  being  adminis- 
tered by  him  through,  or  in  cooperation  with, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Council. 

(2)  under  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  education,  research, 
traial!ig,  and  demonstration  In  the  field  of 
cancer. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    AUTHORITY 

Sec  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
Of  this  Act,  the  Authority  shall — 

(1)  carry  out  all  research  activities  pre- 
viously conducted  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  together  with  an  expanded,  inten- 
sified, and  coordinated  cancer  research  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
facilities  and  personnel  for  accelerated  ex- 
ploration  of  the  opportunities  for  a  cancer 
cure  in  areas  of  special  promise: 

(3)  encourage  and  coordinate  cancer  re- 
search by  industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such  research; 

(4)  strengthen  existing  comprehensive 
cancer  centers,  and  establish  new  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  as  needed  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  multldlscipllnary  effort  for 
clinical  research  and  teaching,  and  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  treatment  in  cancer  cases; 

(5)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  cancer  for  professionals  and  for 
the  general  public; 

(6)  establish  or  support  the  large-scale 
production  of  specialized  biological  materials 
for  research,  Including  viruses,  cell  cultures, 
and  animals,  and  set  standards  of  safety  and 
care  for  persons  using  such  materials;   and 

(7)  support  research  In  the  cancer  field 
outside  the  United  States  by  highly  qualified 
foreign  nationals,  collaborative  research  In- 
volving American  and  foreign  participants 
and  the  training  of  American  scientists 
abroad  and  foreign  scientists  in  the  Unlt«d 
States. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Authority  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  such  action  necessary  to 
the  discharge  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
he  may  appoint  not  more  thnn  two  hundred 
of  the  scientific,  professional,  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  the  Authority  without 
regard  to  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51,  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  pay  rates,  not  in  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  paid  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5 
of  such  Code:  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  It  necessary  to  recruit 
specially  qualified  scientific  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  talent  he  may  establish  the 
entrance  grade  for  scientific  .-.nd  professional 
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personnel  without  previous  service  in  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  level  up  to  two 
grades  higher  than  a  grade  provided  such 
personnel  under  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
such  Code  governing  appolntements  In  the 
Federal  service,  and  fix  their  compensation 
accordingly; 

(2)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  in  the  Authority  and  delegate  author- 
ity to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  his  supervision; 

(3)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise) .  construct.  Improve, 
repair,  operate,  said  maintain  comprehen- 
sive cancer  centers,  laboratories,  research 
and  other  necessary  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  related  accommodations  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  such  other  real  or  personal 
property  (including  patents)  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary;  to  acquire  by  lease 
or  otherwise  through  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  buildings  or  parts  of  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  commu- 
nities located  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Authority  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  without  re- 
gard to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40  U.S.C. 
34); 

(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(5)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  Information,  and 
faculties  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

(7)  6u;cept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code; 

(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,   tangible  or   intangible; 

(9)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  Into  and 
perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corp>oration.  or  educational 
institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

(10)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
ether  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary,  Including  funds  appropriated  for 
construction,  repairs,  or  capital  improve- 
ments; and 

(11)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Authority. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  Its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (In- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics) available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  consistent  with  other  laws  to  the  Au- 
thority In  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
with  or  without  relmbusement. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maxlmtim 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  (Including  travel- 
time)  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 


SAVINGS     PROVISIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  Act,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  institute,  or 
part  thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  imtll  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Administrator,  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  institute,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such 
proceedings  to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
under  the  Authority.  Orders  shaU  be  issued 
in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shaU  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Administrator,  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jtirisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)    Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 

(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or  In- 
stitute, or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  Insti- 
tute, or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  Authority  as 
may  be  appropriate  and.  In  any  litigation 
pending  when  this  section  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or 
that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  Institute,  or  officer 
thereof  In  hts  official  capacity.  Is  a  party  to 
a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  Institute,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Is  transferred  to  the  Administrator, 
or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency.  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Administrator,  then  such  suits  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Administrator  (except  In  the 
case  of  a  suit  not  Involving  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator,  In  which  case 
the  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  agency, 
institute,  or  part  thereof,  or  officer  which  was 
a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  institute,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  lunc- 
tlons  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Authority  Of  officer  In 
which  such  ftinctlon  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred  tmder   this   Act,  ttie   Administrator 


shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
in  the  agency  or  Institute,  or  part  thereof, 
exercising  such  functions  .mmediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  his  actions  in  ex- 
ercising such  functions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  sis  when  exercised  by  such 
agency  or  institute,  or  part  thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  his  appwlnt- 
ment,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  national 
program  designed  to  conquer  cancer  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  together  with  appro- 
priate measures  to  be  taken,  time  schedules 
for  the  completion  of  such  measures,  and 
cost  estimates  for  the  major  portions  of  such 
plan. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities  Of  the  Authority  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year. 

NATIONAL    CANCER    ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Authority  a  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Nine  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
scientists  or  physicians  and  nine  shall  be 
representai  Ive  of  the  general  public.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  among  persons, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  training,  experience, 
and  background  are  exceptionally  qualified 
to  appraise  the  programs  of  the  Authority. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Board. 

(b)  (1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
six-year  terms  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  six  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  until  their  succes- 
sors have  taken  office. 

(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  activities  and  eleven  members  there- 
of shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  blannually  elect  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  two  years. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  four  times  a 
year  and  shall  advise  and  assist  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  In  the  development 
and  execution  of  the  program. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Authority 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  st&S  of  the 
Authority  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

(1)  The  Board  may  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems  ad- 
visable to  Investigate  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Authority. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
on  the  progress  of  the  Authority  toward  the 
accompUshment  of  Its  objectives. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  supersede  the  exist- 
ing National  Advisory  Cancer  Council,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  serving  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Board  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  present  terms,  or  for  such 
shorter  duration  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(1)  Memben  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
offllcen  or  employees  of  the  United  Statea 
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stiall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  un- 
der s  jctlon  5332.  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  etch  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
ce  of  their  duties,  including  travel- 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In  the  same  man- 
is  the  expenses  authorized  by  section 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
Government  service  employed  Inter- 
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(J  I  The  Administrator  shall  make  available 
to  tl  le  Board  such  staff,  Information,  and 
othei  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  1  5  activities. 

COMI  ENS.'kTION  OF  THE  ADMINISTKATOB,  THE 
DEI  rTT  ADMINISTllATOR.  AND  THE  ASSISTANT 
ADl  IINISTRATORS 

SEf.  11.  (a)   Section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
'  hereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
)   Administrator,  National  Cancer  Au- 
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Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

)  Deputy  Administrator,  National  Can- 
/juthOTlty.". 

Sectton  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

Assistant    Administrators,    National 
Authority  (five).". 

DEFINrrlONS 

Bit.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1     "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trate r  of  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 

(2     "Authority"  means  the  National  Can- 
cer /  uthorlty; 

(3     "Board"  means  National  Cancer  Advi- 
sory Board; 

(4     "comprehensive  cancer  center"  means 
such  cancer  research  facilities  as  the  Admln- 
Istra^r  determines  are  appropriate  to  carry 
he  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  lab- 
and  research  facilities  and  such  pa- 
care  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the 
opment  and  demonstration  of  the  best 
of  treatment  of  patients  with  can- 
but  does  not  include  extensive  patient 
facilities   not   connected   with   the   de- 
of   and   demonstration   of   such 
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(5  "construction"  Includes  purchase  or 
leas*  of  property:  design,  erection,  and  equip- 
ping of  new  buildings:  alteration,  major  re- 
pair (to  the  extent  permitted  by  regula- 
tloni  ) ,  remodeling  and  renovation  of  exist- 
ing julldlngs  (Including  Initial  equipment 
thereof) ;  and  replacement  of  obsolete,  bullt- 
determlned  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lation) equipment  of  existing  buildings. 

"function"  Includes  power  and  duty: 
"Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
executive  branch  of  the  government 
Inclildlng  any  wholely  owned  government 
corp  sratlon. 

ACTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sit.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

3f  the  programs,  functions,  or  activities 

tqorlzed  by  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 

appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 

as  may  be  necessary. 


EFFECTIVE    DATE 


14.  (a)  This  Act,  other  than  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  Its  date 
of  e;  itKJtment  or  on  such  prior  date  after  the 
ena<  tment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
pres  srlbe  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Re- 
glst<r. 


the  date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such  compensation 
and  related  expenses  of  their  offices  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  available  for  the  functions 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Authority  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 


)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a) ,  any 
officers  provided   for  In  subsections 

and  fc)  of  section  3  may  be  appointed 
manner  provided  for  In  this  Act,  at 

time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

9uch  officers  shall  be  compensated  from 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNTTED  STATES  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MAN- 
UFACTURERS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  refreshing  candor,  the  President, 
last  Friday  night,  told  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  the 
American  people  exactly  how  it  is  with 
the  American  economy  at  this  time — and 
where  we  go  from  here. 

The  President  was  frank  to  say  that 
we  are  suffering  considerable  pain  as  we 
make  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
and  from  inflation  to  stability. 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  nonpartisanship  in 
the  President's  speech  that  I  commend  to 
my  House  colleagues  as  I  place  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration are  paying  off.  They  will  continue 
to  pay  off  if  the  administration's  quest 
for  economic  growth  and  stability  is  not 
hampered  by  opposition  efforts  to  reap 
poltfcical  advantage. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  the  President's  remarks  of  last  Fri- 
day night  and  to  consider  how  best  to 
move  this  Nation  toward  price  stability 
and  prosperity.  The  President's  speech 
follows: 
Text  of  an  Address  by  the  President  to  the 

National       Association       or      Manttfac- 

TURBRS 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  report 
to  the  nation  on  this  Administration's  eco- 
nomic strategy — what  we  found  when  we 
took  office,  what  we  did  about  It,  what  the 
results  of  our  moves  were,  and  what  we  are 
doing  now. 

When  we  came  Into  office  22  months  ago, 
this  was  the  situation: 

532,000  Americans  were  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam, with  no  diplomatic  or  military  plan 
to  bring  them  home,  and  no  economic  plan 
to  provide  civilian  futures  for  them  when 
they  did  get  home:  prices  were  rising,  inter- 
est rates  were  rising,  and  monetary  and 
budget  policies  had  produced  a  serious  In- 
flationary crisis. 

The  challenge  was  clear :  Never  before  had 
this  nation  been  able  to  end  a  war  without 
severe  economic  hardship  and  never  before 
had  we  been  able  to  curb  a  major  inflation 
without  a  recession.  We  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge. 

We  acted  Immediately  on  both  the  war 
front  and  the  home  front. 

Abroad,  we  Implemented  a  plan  that  will 
bring  265.000  men  home  by  next  May.  We 
brought  casualties  down  to  the  lowest  point 
In  over  four  years.  We  presented  a  fair  and 
honest  plan  for  peace.  We  re-ordered  our  na- 
tional priorities:  More  than  a  million  men 
were  released  from  the  armed  forces  and 
from  defense  plants,  and  for  the  first  time 
m  twenty  years  the  Federal  government 
spent  more  money  to  meet  human  needs 
than  on  defense. 

At  home,  we  took  the  action  needed  to 
combat  Inflation.  We  held  down  Federal 
spending  and  balanced  the  budget;  at  the 
same  time,  the  monetary  policy  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  was  restrictive.  By  doing  what 
we  said  we  would  do,  we  effectively  coun- 
tered much  of  the  Inflationary  pressure  that 
had  been  feeding  on  Itself  and  endangering 
the  dollar. 

In  essence,  then,  we  found  a  war  that  was 
svirely  not  ending  and  an  Inflation  that  was 
surely  accelerating,  and  we  moved  quickly  to 
set  a  new  course  that  would  end  the  war 
and  curb  Inflation — both  at  the  same  time. 
Let  me  focus  now  on  our  economic  plan 
and  Its  results.  Keep  In  mind  its  two  basic 
elements. 

First,  we  were  determined  to  slow  down  a 
riinaway  Inflation  In  a  way  that  would  not 
bring  about  a  serious  recession. 

Next,  even  before  the  results  of  our  antl- 
Inflatlonary  action  became  fully  apparent,  our 
plan  called  for  moving  the  economy  up  to- 
ward its  full  growth  potential,  in  a  way  that 
would  not  bring  about  a  new  round  of  Infla- 
tion. 

That  was  the  plan  and  that  Is  the  plan. 
It  was,  and  Is,  a  bold  and  ambitious  plan — 
to  slow  down  the  cost  of  living  and  as  we 
end  the  cost  of  war,  to  hold  down  the  pain 
of  transition  as  we  build  strong  and  stable 
foundations  for  a  new  prosperity,  with  new 
confidence  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

I  want  to  speak  with  complete  candor 
about  the  progress  we  have  made  and  the 
problems  we  still  confront. 

The  Inflation  psychology  was  more  pow- 
erful than  anyone  knew.  But  the  danger- 
ously rising  momentum  of  Inflation  was  ar- 
rested by  late  1969,  and  the  rate  of  inflation 
hM  been  moving  gradually  downward  In 
1970. 

The  progress  in  not  as  fast  as  we  want, 
and  we  can  expect  some  reverses  along  the 
way.  But  the  worst  of  Inflation  is  over.  The 
lowered  rise  In  the  consumer  price  index, 
and  the  much  lower  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
and  lower  Interest  rates  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  further  decline  of  the  rate  of  in- 
flation during  the  year  ahead. 

Have  we  slowed  Inflation  without  a  serious 
decline,  as  our  plan  called  for?  We  have — 
but  the  nation  has  paid  a  price  for  slowing 
down  the  rise  In  prices.  The  unemployment 
flgures  issued  today,  while  they  reflect  In 
part  the  temporary  effects  of  the  auto  strike, 
underscore  that  fact. 

Unemployment  Is  at  the  level  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Sixties,  before  the  Vietnam  war 
buildup  began.  I  believe  we  can  and  must 
do  better. 

Businessmen  and  Investors,  large  and 
small,  have  felt  a  proflt  squeeze,  with  cor- 
porate profits  down  8%  from  1969.  Many 
working  people  and  Investors  have  been 
hurt,  and  It  offers  them  little  solace  to  know 
that  this  has  been  the  least  painful  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace,  from  Inflation  to- 
ward stability.  In  our  recent  history. 

These  are  not  small  problems,  and  people 
are  not  statistics.  The  man  looking  for  a 
Job,  the  businessman  suffering  from  disap- 
pointing sales,  the  Investor  who  has  seen 
his  savings  and  Investments  erode — all  are 
Americans  with  Important  human  concerns. 
The  pain  of  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
from  Inflation  to  stability,  is  real,  and  It  Is 
the  business  of  government,  business  and 
labor  to  help  ease  that  pain  as  we  move 
ahead. 

Having  paid  the  cost  of  slowing  the  rise 
in  prices,  the  workingman  and  the  business- 
man have  earned  a  new  right — the  right  to 
reasonable  stability  and  a  new  steadiness  of 
growth  In  our  economic  life. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  prospects  for 
the  next  phase  of  our  economic  plan.  Our 
objective  Is  to  help  move  our  economy  up 
to  Its  full  potential  of  growth  and  employ- 
ment while  continuing  to  reduce  Inflation. 
The  basic  questions  are  these:  What  have 
we  been  doing  to  restlmulate  the  economy? 
What  do  we  Intend  to  do  to  step  up  the 
pace  of  growth?  And  what  are  we  all  pre- 
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pared  to  do  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  we  quicken  our  economic  pulse? 

This  Is  what  has  already  been  done  to 
help  the  economy  resume  Its  growth: 

First,  early  In  1970.  budget  policy  turned 
In  a  more  expansionist  direction.  It  was  an 
orderly  and  well-timed  change.  Some  of  the 
present  deficit  Is  government's  way  of  pick- 
ing up  the  check  for  a  slowdown  of  Inflation; 
much  of  It  Is  a  force  working  toward  orderly 
stimulation  and  expansion  of  the  economy. 

Second,  monetary  policy  has  changed  over 
the  period  of  this  year.  Prom  mld-1969  to 
February  of  this  year,  the  money  supply 
grew  by  only  1  %  a  year;  since  February,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  permitted  the  supply  of 
money  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  6%. 

Third,  as  a  result  of  easier  credit  policies 
and  curbing  of  Inflationary  psychology.  In- 
terest rates  are  coming  down  substantially. 
This  sets  the  stage  for  new  expansion  of 
housing,  of  State  and  local  government  con- 
struction, of  private  capital  formation  needed 
for  productivity. 

The  efl^ects  ck  these  basic  changes  In  eco- 
nomic policy  can  already  be  seen  In  the 
strong  upsurge  In  housing  starts,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  State  and  local  bond  financing, 
and  the  strong  market  for  corporate  debt  fi- 
nancing. Along  with  unusually  large  spend- 
ing potential  by  consumers,  these  signs  all 
point  to  the  expansion  ahead. 

But  the  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  do  more:  this  Is  what  we  are  doing  to 
help  the  economy  along  the  path  that  will 
get  us  back  to  full  employment  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  while  continuing  to  make  progress 
against  Inflation. 

First,  we  plan  our  budget  on  the  basis 
that  It  would  be  balanced  if  we  were  at  full 
employment  and  the  economy  were  produc- 
ing full  revenues,  not  when  the  economy  Is 
below  that  point.  Our  budget  policy  will  be 
responsible  in  holding  down  Inflation  and 
responsive  In  encouraging  expansion. 

Second,  as  the  economy  rises  toward  full 
employment,  more  money  will  be  required 
to  do  the  nation's  business.  The  amount  of 
business  to  be  done  will  rise  steadily,  and  we 
shall  need  a  rate  of  expansion  of  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit  to  do  the  Job  properly. 
I  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  Arthur  Burns 
that  the  Independent  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  provide  fully  for  the  Increasing  mone- 
tary needs  of  the  economy.  I  am  confident 
that  this   commitment  will  be  kept. 

Third,  we  look  to  a  continuation  of  the 
strong  revival  of  housing  construction  to 
be  a  leading  force  In  the  upward  movement 
of  the  economy.  Housing  starts  have  been  ris- 
ing strongly  this  year  and  surged  ahead 
almost  20%  In  the  last  quarter.  The  programs 
of  government,  which  profoundly  affect  the 
rate  of  housing  construction,  will  continue 
to  be  directed  to  assure  that  the  pent-up 
demand  for  housing  In  America  Is  met. 

As  we  take  these  actions  to  produce  a 
vigorous  and  orderly  expansion,  this  Is  what 
we  are  doing  to  strengthen  resistance  to  In- 
flation : 

We  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  Inflation 
Alerts  and  established  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  to  enable  labor, 
business  and  the  public  to  cooperate  In  Im- 
proving efficiency  and  cutting  costs. 

We  have  also  set  up  procedures  to  change 
some  government  regulations  that  contrib- 
ute to  higher  prices.  These  are  not  moves 
toward  controls;  on  the  contrary,  these  are 
moves  away  from  the  kind  of  government 
controls  that  cause  artlflclal  market  short- 
ages. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent  Increase  of 
25<  per  barrel  In  the  price  of  crude  oil,  ac- 
companied by  Increases  In  prices  of  gaisollne 
and,  later.  Jet  fuel. 

Up  to  now.  State  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion on  Federal  offshore  leases  have  held 
down  the  supply  of  crude  oil. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  that 


these  restrictions  are  not  necessary  for  na- 
tional security;  moreover,  they  actually  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  our  domestic 
market  system. 

I  have  today  directed  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  assume  complete  regulating  respon- 
sibility for  conservation  and  production  of 
oil  and  gas  on  all  Federal  offshore  lands.  This 
means  that  more  oil  will  be  produced  on 
those  lands,  while  maintaining  strict  envir- 
onmental standards. 

I  have  also  directed  that  companies  Im- 
porting Canadian  oil  be  permitted  to  use 
their  overseas  allocation  for  the  purchase 
of  more  crude  oil  from  Canada. 

Taken  together,  these  actions  will  increase 
the  supply  of  oil  and  can  be  expected  to  help 
restrain  the  Increase  of  oil  and  gasoline 
prices. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin — 
at  the  wage  side — to  see  where  government 
leadership  can  help  hold  down  costs  and 
prices. 

The  problem  in  the  construction  industry, 
for  example.  Illustrates  the  need  for  that 
leadership.  When  you  have  an  Industry  In 
which  one  out  of  three  negotiations  has  led 
to  a  strike;  when  construction  wage  settle- 
ments are  more  than  double  the  national 
average  for  all  manufacturing,  at  a  time 
when  many  construction  workers  are  cut  of 
work,  then  something  is  basically  wrong  with 
that  Industry's  bargaining  process. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

For  one  thing,  the  structure  of  bargaining 
must  be  changed.  As  It  Is  now,  the  craft- 
by-craft,  clty-by-clty  pattern  only  guaran- 
tees Instability.  What  Is  called  for  Is  more 
consolidated  bargaining,  on  an  area  or  re- 
gional scope.  What  is  needed  Is  a  bargaining 
process  that  will  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
each  bargaining  unit  while  It  provides  a  new 
base  for  stability  and  fairness. 

I  have  directed  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Commission  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  working  out  these  changes 
with  leaders  of  management  and  labor.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  legislation 
Is  required.  It  will  be  proposed. 

In  today's  economy,  about  the  only  thing 
greater  than  the  problem  of  the  construction 
industry  Is  the  potential  of  the  construction 
Industry.  The  men  who  are  building  this 
nation  work  In  a  field  with  a  great  future, 
and  one  In  which  the  Federal  government — 
with  Its  expanded  housing  programs  and  Its 
highway  programs — will  oe  a  driving  force 
for  growth. 

The  time  Is  now  for  the  construction  trades 
and  the  construction  Industry  to  face  up  to 
reality — a  reality  where  strikes  and  costs  are 
limiting  Its  own  future.  The  Federal  stake 
In  the  construction  industry  Is  enormous. 
Unless  the  Industry  wants  government  to 
intervene  In  wage  negotiations  on  Federal 
projects  to  protect  the  public  Interest,  the 
moment  is  here  for  labor  and  management 
to  make  their  own  reforms. 

If  business  and  labor  expect  public  policy 
to  help  stimulate  real  expansion,  then  busi- 
ness and  labor  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
the  public  some  real  help  In  curbing  In- 
flation. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  however,  let 
us  recognize  that  no  one  Industry  and  no 
one  side  of  the  bargaining  table  can  be  made 
the  scapegoat  for  rising  prices.  There  is 
blame  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  past 
policies  of  government  bear  their  full  share 
of  that  blame.  But  recriminations  and  buck- 
passing  win  not  help;  what  is  needed  now  is 
the  firm  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  fighting 
Inflation  Is  everybody's  business. 

The  decisions  of  business  and  labor  about 
prices  and  wages  must  be  formed  by  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life.  The  most  basic  of  these 
facts  is  that  we  cannot  receive  more  real 
income  than  we  turn  out  in  real  goods  and 
services.  When  profits  and  wages  are  rising 
faster  than  productivity,  prices  will  also  be 
rlatng. 


Because  of  our  campaign  against  Infiatlon, 
we  now  have  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  wage-price  escalation.  As 
you  know,  productivity  Is  once  again  on  the 
rise.  As  a  result,  production  costs  are  rising 
less  rapidly. 

Government  has  done  Its  part  to  hold  the 
line.  This  Is  the  critical  moment,  then,  for 
business  and  labor  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  exercise  restraint  In  price  and  wage  de- 
cisions. 

This  Is  the  moment  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  stop  freezing  into  wage  settlement 
and  price  actions  any  expectation  that  In- 
flation will  continue  in  the  future  at  its 
peak  rate  of  the  past.  Any  wage  or  price 
decision  that  makes  that  flat  and  Irreversible 
assumption  of  a  high  rate  of  Infiatlon  ahead 
is  against  the  public  Interest  and  against  the 
real  Interest  of  the  workingman. 

There  Is  also  the  moment,  with  produc- 
tivity newly  on  the  rise,  for  business  to  take 
a  hard  new  look  at  Its  pricing  policies,  and 
to  pass  along  to  the  consumer  Its  savings  In 
production  costs. 

Let  us  look  beyond  our  Immediate  concerns 
to  the  deeper  strengths  and  longer-range 
goals  of  the  American  economy. 

Many  people  see  full  employment  and  a 
stable  cost  of  living  as  a  kind  of  tradeoff;  they 
say  we  can  have  one  or  the  other,  but  never 
both  at  the  same  time.  The  best  we  can  hope 
for,  they  say.  Is  a  "balance  of  error" — not  too 
much  unemployment  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
not  too  much  Inflation. 

That  may  be  a  stage  on  the  way  to  our  goal . 
but  It  is  by  no  means  the  goal  itself. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  than  that. 

Our  goal  Is  to  achieve  a  combination  of  full 
employment  and  reasonable  price  stability.  I 
am  confident  we  can  and  hmII  achieve  that 
goal. 

This  is  why  I  am  confldent : 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  p>ower  and 
genius  of  the  American  economic  system.  No 
businessman  can  intelligently  plan  ahead 
without  figuring  in  the  capacity  of  that  eco- 
nomic system  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  It  by  the  American  people. 

Taking  the  record  of  American  free  enter- 
prise as  a  guide,  the  most  realistic,  business- 
like view  of  the  future  is  this :  Our  system  can 
deliver  full  employment,  a  stable  dollar  and 
truly  equal  opportunity — all  at  the  same 
time. 

I  know  that  many  businessmen  are  con- 
cerned when  young  people.  Including  their 
own  children,  come  to  them  and  say:  "Busi- 
ness is  not  for  me.  I  dont  want  to  get  in  the 
rat  race:  I  want  to  help  other  peopole." 

The  paradox  Is  this:  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  help  people  In  this  country  and 
people  throughout  the  world  than  the  Amer- 
ican private  economic  system.  Not  organized 
charity,  not  the  most  active  voluntary  orga- 
nization, not  government  itself  can  begin  to 
compare  with  the  benefits  to  people  that 
flow  from  our  unique  combination  of  man- 
agement, capital  and  labor. 

Here  Is  a  system  that  has  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  poor  In  this  nation  by  almost  half 
In  the  past  decade  alone;  a  system  In  which 
even  those  on  welfare  receive  more  real  in- 
come than  76%  of  the  pwople  of  the  world 
will  see  In  their  lifetime. 

Here  Is  a  system  that  provides  the  work- 
ing man  with  more  opportunity,  more  real 
Income,  more  leisure  time,  more  personal 
freedom  than  any  system  In  the  history  of 
man — and  provides  this  all  at  the  same  time. 

Here  Is  a  system  that  has  made  It  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  distribute  140  bil- 
lion dollars  In  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n — that  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  respond  generously  to 
human  needs  created  by  an  earthquake  in 
Peru,  a  flood  In  Romania  or  to  a  cyclone  and 
tidal  wave  In  East  Pakistan. 

And  here  is  a  system  that  makes  possible 
massive  aid  to  education,  ylt&l  new  programs 
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lipprove  the  health  of  our  people,  and  a 

range  of  efforts  to  protect  and  restore 

environment.  A  strong  economy  makes 

31  rong  enough  to  better  our  lives;  a  strong 

njmy  makes  us  strong  enough  to  defend 

'reedom. 

system  produces  wealth.  I  realize  that 

l3  a  word  that  Is  scorned  by  a  lot 

today. 

how  could  we  afford  our  massive  edu- 

system  without  the  wealth  produced 

people  who  make  our  economy  move? 

would  we  get  the  resources  to  care  for 

50or,  to  look  after  the  sick,  to  clean  up 

ilr  and  water — If  it  were  not  for  the 

h   generated  by  our  free  economy? 

many   people   make    the   mistake   of 

that  because  government  Is  the  dls- 

of  so  much  wealth,  government  must 

source  of  that  wealth.  Nothing  could 

farther  from  the  truth. 

cannot  i>ass  a  law  raising  a  nation's 
of  living.  You  cannot  legislate  into 
the  resources  to  solve  our  probleois. 
the  contrary,  the  only  place  you  can 
to  for  the  ability  to  help  other  people 
place  that  ia  so  often  denounced  as 
;ltadel  of  self-interest — the  private  en- 
system, 
e  next  time  you  hear  someone  running 
system  down,  the  next  time  you  hear 
jroduct  of  that  system  derided  as  "ma- 
or  unworthy  of  man's  highest  Ideaa — 
this: 
nation  with  the  greatest  social  goals, 
the  most  perfect  pwlltlcal  system,  but 
a  strong  and  free  economy  is  like  a 
automobile  without  an  engine. 
)  In  America  have  that  engine;  It  is 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  not  ashamed  of; 
gltes  power  to  our  purpose. 
Si  rely  there  are  many  ways  for  that  en- 
gine that  system,  to  be  Improved.  But  let 
us  n  sver  forget  that  what  Is  right  about  our 
syst<  m  enables  us  to  correct  what  is  wrong. 
The  wealth  produced  by  labor,  management 
and  capital  gives  all  of  us  the  power  to  en- 
nobl  9  our  alms,  to  enrich  our  own  lives  and 
the    Ives  of  our  fellow  men. 

W;  are  not  the  only  nation  to  dream  of 
oppc  rtunlty  with  security,  growth  with  sta- 
blllt  f.  freedom  with  justice.  That  "Amer- 
ican dream"  Is  not  limited  to  Americans. 

B\  It  we  stand  first  in  the  world  on  the 
road  to  achieving  that  dream,  because  we 
have  created  the  system  that  can  take  us 
ther;. 

W  thout   a   strong  economy,   dreams  will 
alWB  ys  remain  Impossible  dreams;   but  with 
K-ealth  that  worklngmen  Emd  business- 
produce,  we  can  and  we  will  turn  our 

Into  reality. 
the  yoimg  person  thinking  of  entering 
tomorrow,  as  well  as  to  those  already 
and  working  in  our  free  economic 
system  today,  may  I  point  out  that  a  credo 
new  prosperity  Is  emerging: 
)€lleve  the  American  economy  is  strong 
growing  stronger,  capable  of  more  than 
doufling  the  real  incom:  of  each  succeeding 
of  Americans, 
ftelleve  American  business  will  respond 
social  as  well  as  the  economic  demands 
consumer,  adding  to  the  dignity  and 
of  work  as  well  as  the  quality  of  life, 
aelleve  the  greatness  of  America's  eco- 
system wlU  be  Judged  by  future  gen- 
not  by  how  big  it  gets  but  how  good 
not  only  in  the  Increased  value  of  its 
but  In  its  Increased  Investment 
hjuman  values. 
Iselleve  that  we  wUI  build  a  new  proe- 
perl  y  that  will  last:  not  a  period  of  good 
between  periods  of  hard  timee,  but  a 
Bteafly  prosperity  that  people  can  count  on 
plan  for. 

)«lleve  that  the  new  prosperity  can  never 

g  Eilned  at  the  expense  of  one  group  or  an- 

but  must  be  newly  shared  at  every 

of  our  society  and  among  all  our  people. 

this  above  all:  I  believe  that  only  if 

our  economic  systwn  remains  free  can  we 
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achieve  that  combination  of  full  employ- 
ment— something  Americans  have  never  en- 
joyed In  this  century — with  price  stability 
that  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  pros- 
perity in  a  full  generation  of  peace. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  17923)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

CONITRENCE  RnHDBT    (H.   Rept.   No.  91-1680) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17923)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  amend- 
ments numbered  5,  9,  11,  12,  16,  17,  24,  38, 
39,  52,  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  6,  7,  8,  13,  14,  19,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  32.  33,  34,  37,  41,  42,  46,  47,  48,  51,  54,  55, 
56,  58,  60,  and  61;   and  agreed  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  r  umbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "8151,633,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  ",  except 
that  $200,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  matching  with  funds 
utilized  for  research  on  cottonseed  proteins 
under  public  law  89-602,  and";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10;  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$68,476,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$128,507,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,066,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$15,855,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  S^iate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14,276,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14526,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$17,796,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,675,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,420,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$24,273,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment  insert:  "$250,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  tEe 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  43.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert;  ".  and  In  addition, 
$3,434,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
appropriation.  'Pood  Stamp  Program*  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$3,588,650";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$3,764,750";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  49.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$337,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  50.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$128,800,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$103,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amend - 
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ment  insert  "$86,000,000";    and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendnaent  numbered  62:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,204,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The    committee   of    conference   report    In 
disagreement  amendments  niunbered  3. 
J  AMU  L.  Whitten, 

WlLLXAM     H.     NaTCHEB, 

W.  R.  HuiA,  Jr., 
George  E.  Shipley, 
Frank  E.  Evans, 
George  Mahon, 
Odin  Langen, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
&Iark  Andrews, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
John  Stennis, 
Allen  J.  Ellsnoeb, 
Roman  L.  Hrttska, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Hiram  L.  Pong, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17923)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  up>on 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments; namely: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Title  I — General  activities 
.Agricultural  Research   Service 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $151,633,- 
000  for  research  Instead  of  $146,143,200  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $160,446,200  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  following  tabu- 
lation lifts  the  changes  from  the  House  bill 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees: 

1.  Improved  methods  for  con- 

trol of  mastitis  in  dairy 

cattle   +$150,000 

2.  Research    to    control    the 

golden  nematode -f- 73, 000 

3.  Pollution      research     con- 

cerned    with     animal 

waste  management +365,  800 

4.  Staffing  and  equipping  re- 

search laboratories +820,000 

a.  Cotton     cost-of-prodiic- 

tlon  laboratories: 

Phoenix,    Ariz +80,000 

StonevlUe,    Miss +45,000 

College  Station,  Tex +65,000 

b.  Georgetown,  Del.  (poul- 

try)     +75,000 

c.  Grand    Porks,    N.    Dak. 

(nutrition)    +25,000 

d.  Athens,  Ga.   (utilization 

research  lab) +195,000 

e.  Adjustment    for    delays 

In  staffing +335,000 

5.  Cooperative    research    pro- 

gram on  cotton —800,000 

6.  Increased  pay  costs +161,000 

7.  Cooperative     reseaich      on 

aphid-borne  diseases  in 

Northwest   +35,000 

8.  Soil  and  water  air-plant  re- 

search   with   the    Uni- 
versity of  Florida +65,000 

9.  Cooperative      research     on 

tobacco  In  North  Caro- 
lina   —  +35,000 

10.  Research  on  overseas  trans- 
portation     and      field 
handling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables   +25,000 


11.  Wholesaling   and   retailing 

research 

12.  Research  on  dairy  cattle: 

a.  Reproductive    and    food 

efficiency   

b.  Dairy      herd      improve- 

ment   

13.  Research  on  fiowers  and  re- 

lated ornamentals 

14.  Research    on    horticulture 

specialty  crops  at  Vxii- 
verslty  of  West  Vir- 
ginia   

15.  Acceleration  of  most  essen- 

tial research  on  sheep 
production  by  contract 
or  grant 

16.  Cooperative   research    pro- 

gram on  the  dog  fly — 

17.  Research      on      temporary 

storage  of  high  mois- 
ture feed  grains 

18.  Research   on    fowl    cholera 

in  turkeys 

19.  Investigation  of  mosaic-re- 

sistant and  cold-toler- 
ant sugarcane  varieties, 
Houma,   La 

20.  Research    on    nonchemlcal 

means  of  pest  control. 

21.  Medical  research  on  horses. 

22.  Facilities, construction: 

a.  Completion   of   Phase  I 

construction,  U.S. 
Animal  Research 
Center,  Clay  Center, 
Nebr 

b.  Modernization  of  North- 

east Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Facil- 
ity, Orono,  Maine 

c.  Enlargement  ot  research 

facilities  for  horti- 
cultural specialty 
crops  In  Northwest; 
Corvalllis,  Oreg.,  and 
Puyallup,   Wash 

23.  Facilities,     planning:     Soil 

and  water  research  fa- 
cility. Baton  Rouge, 
La 


+35,000 

+35,000 
+35,000 
+  70.000 

+25,000 

+  100,000 
+  35,000 

+  35,000 
+  35,000 

+  40,000 

+  1,000,000 
+  35,000 


+  1,800,000 


+  600,000 


+  600,000 


+  80,000 


Net  addition  over  the 

House  bill +5,489.800 

Although  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
Included  the  same  dollar  amount,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  addition  of  the  words 
"and  sheep",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to 
the  explanation  of  the  budgeted  total  of 
$1,328,800  to  improve  quality,  reproductive 
and  feeding  efficiency  of  beef.  In  addition, 
it  was  agreed  that  such  research  performed 
should  not  duplicate  research  conducted 
under  item  15  In  the  above  listing. 

With  regard  to  laboratory  staffing,  the  con- 
ferees, in  recognition  of  the  lateness  of  the 
appropriation  bill,  agreed  to  the  total  amount 
provided  In  the  House  bill  for  the  pesticide 
laboratories  at  Gainesville.  Florida;  Savan- 
nah, Georgia;  Stonevllle,  Mississippi;  Durant, 
Oklahoma;  and  College  Station,  Texas.  How- 
ever, It  was  agreed  that  the  Department 
should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
full  staffing  for  these  laboratories  in  the 
recognition  of  language  provided  by  Senate 
amendment  number  4.  The  conferees  also 
direct  the  Department  to  seek  relief  from  its 
currently  restrictive  personnel  limitations  it. 
order  that  this  important  stEiffing  may  take 
place  without  Impairing  other  programs  of 
the  Department. 

The  conferees  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice the  Senate  additions  for  the  planning 
of  the  North-Central  Dairy  Cattle  Manage- 
ment and  Forage  Research  Laboratory  and 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  and  melon  fly  from  Hawaii.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  with  regard  to  the  latter 
program,  the  Department  should  be  prepared 
to  fully  report  to  the  respective  committees 
as  to  the  progress,  planning,  and  feasibility 


of  experiments  to  eliminate  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  and  melon  fly  from  Hawaii. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  funds  should  be 
released  from  the  contingency  research  fund 
for  research  on  peanuts,  including  black  hull 
disease  and  molds  in  the  Southwest. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage amended  to  provide  that  of  the  total 
funds  provdled  for  research.  $200,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  research  on  produc- 
tion of  products  from  cottonseed  proteins 
contingent  on  matching  with  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Cotton  Board  under  the  Cotton 
Research  Promotion  Act.  This  Is  in  lieu  of 
the  $1  million  provided  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  msuiagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide 
$4,580,000  to  remain  available  until  expended 
for  plans,  construction,  and  improvement  of 
research  facilities  as  outlined  above  under 
Amendment  No.  1. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Inserts  language,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  pertaining  to  the 
formulation  of  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
ye<ir  1972  for  the  pesticides  research  program. 
Amendment  No.  5;  Plant  and  anifnal  dis- 
ease and  pest  control. — Provides  $98,619,750 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $99,369,- 
750  as  prop>osed  by  the  Senate.  The  total 
allowed  includes  the  following  changes  from 
the  House  bill:  an  increase  of  $250,000  for 
the  hog  cholera  eradication  program  and 
$250,000  for  pesticide  regulation,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $500,000  in  the  contingency  fund. 
Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  $1,500,000  for 
the  contingency  fund  reserved  for  control  of 
emergency  outbreaks  of  insects,  plant  dis- 
eases, and  animal  diseases  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $61,390,- 
000  for  payments  and  expenses  under  the 
Hatch  Act  for  research  in  rural  development 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $68,- 
390,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  $4,412,000  for 
cooperative  forestry  research  grants  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $4,012,000  as 
proposed  in  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  $2,000,000  for 
contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $3,350,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  a  total  of 
$68,476,000  instead  of  $65,076,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $69,826,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Extension  Service 
Amendment  No.  11:  Deletes  language  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  providing  $10,400,000 
for  rural  development  work  provided  for  In 
amendment  7. 

Amendment  No.  12 :  Provides  for  total  pay- 
ments of  $140,031,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $150,431,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  $12,932,600 
for  retirement  and  employees'  compensation 
costs  for  extension  agents  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $13515,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $1,684,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,649,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $128,507,- 
000  for  conservation  operations  instead  of 
$128,557,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$128,457,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
restoration  of  $50,000  will  be  used  to  staff 
new  districts. 

Amendment  Nos.  16  and  17:  Restore  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $6,066,000 
for  watershed  planning  instead  of  $6,698,000 
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as  proposed  by  the  House  aiid  $5,434,000  as 
pr(  posed  by  the  Senate. 

.  amendment  No.  19 :  Appropriates  $76,000,- 
for  watershed  works  of  Improvement  as 
(iposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $74,278,000 
jroposed  by  the  House. 

V  imendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $15,855, • 
for  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
instead  of  $15,355,000  as  proposed  by 
House   and   $16,355,000   as   proposed   by 
Senate, 
jimendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $14,276,- 
for  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
t  Instead  of  $13,876,000  as  proposed  by 
House  and  $14,676,000  as  proposed  by  the 
The  conferees  are  In  agreement  on 
authorization  of  15  new  planning  starts. 
Economic  Research  Service 
:Lmendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $14,926,- 
instead  of  $14,592,000  as  proposed  by  the 
--    and    $16,228,000   as   proposed    by   the 
The    Increase    provided     over    the 
bill  includes  $207,000  for  better  forc- 
ing and  measures  of  farm  income  and 
7,000  for  investigation  of  Impact  of  world 
uUural  development  and  adjustment  on 
foreign  trade.  The  conferees  are  also  In 
that   added   emphasis  should   be 
*:ed    on    the    latter    investigation    within 
liable  funds. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
iimendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $17,796.- 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $17,- 
.800  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $17,- 
,800    as    proposed    by    the    Senate.    The 
(^ease  over  the  House  bill  is  for  prepara- 
of  an  updated  farm  operators  expendi- 
survey.  In  addition,  the  conferees  are  in 
t  that  within  available  funds  added 
shall    be    placed    on    research    to 
agricultural  statistics,  remote  sens- 
,  and  analysis  of  horticultural  statistics. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
^mendment    No.    24:    Appropriates   $149.- 
,000  for  consumer  protective,  marketing 
regulatory  programs  as  proposed  by  the 
jse  instead  of  $159,247,000  as  proposed  by 
Senate,  and  deletes  language  inserted  by 
Senate    pertaining    to    Interstate    ship- 
of  meat  Inspected   by  approved  State 
•Ion    systems.    The    House    conferees 
ii^cur    in    the   Senate   report    in    regard    to 
'"i  news  and  grade  standards  on  orna- 
crops  Including  continued  Industry 
coiitrlbutlons. 

.'mesdment  No.  25:  I>eletes  language  pro- 
sed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26:    Appropriates  $1,675,- 

for  payments  to  States  and  possessions 

of    $1,600,000    as    proposed    by    the 

and    $1,750,000    as    proposed    by    the 
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Pood  and  Nutrition  Service 

mendment  Nos.  27-34:   Provides  a  direct 

apjjropriation  of  $301,974,000  for  child  nutrl- 

programs  and  langiiage  provisions  pur- 

to  Public  Lav/  91-248  as  proposed  by 

Senate  Instead  of  $90,395,000  as  proposed 

:he  House.  In  addition,  $238,358,000  shall 

available    by    transfer    from    section    32 

Is.  as  provided   In   both   bills.  This   will 

ide  a  total  of  $540,332,000  in  appropri- 

tunds  for  the  program.s  for  fiscal  year 


ci-i 


j1  mendment  No.  35:   Appropriates  81.420.- 

000  for  the  food  stamp  program  Instead 

81.250.000,000   as  proposed   by   the  House 

$1,750,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

a    language    provision    restricting    the 

-"iture   of   funds   to   the   amounts   au- 

by  law.   Currently   authorized  is  a 

of  $770   million   through   January   31, 

pending  final  action  on  a  new  author- 

Icn  bill. 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
^mendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $24.- 
273  000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$24  023.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$24  773.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  a  direct  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000,000  for  administrative 
expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $152,690,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Deletes  language  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  pertaining  to  price  sup- 
port payments  in  view  of  the  final  action 
on  the  1970  farm  bill  (Public  Law  91-524) . 

Amendment  No.  39:  Agricultural  conser- 
vation program. — Establishes  a  1971  program 
of  $195,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  $190,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  call  on  the  De- 
partment to  announce  the  1971  program, 
which  should  have  been  announced  months 
ago.  Including  therein  all  programs,  practices 
and  procedures  available  In  the  calendar  year 
1970  program  except  for  such  changes  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  county  committee 
and  approved  by  the  State  committee. 

The  conferees  have  not  Included  compul- 
sory instructions  In  the  Act,  as  In  the  past, 
choosing  rather  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Department  In  carrying  out  these  pro- 
visions. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  conferees  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  ACP  Is  the  best  pro- 
gram for  fighting  pollution  at  Its  source. 
The  Department  reports  that  about  85^^  of 
the  funds  were  related  to  pollution  control 
and  abatement.  Typical  Is  the  fact  that  ACP 
has  shared  costs  with  the  farmer  in  the  con- 
struction of  2  million  sediment  and  water 
holding  structures. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $250,000 
for  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers  in 
lieu  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 
Amendment  No.  41:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  a  separate  appropriation  of 
$230,000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  A  like 
amount  for  overall  coordination  and  direc- 
tion of  the  program  Is  Included  under  the 
appropriation    "General    administration." 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
Amendment  Nos.  42  and  43:  Appropriate 
$12,412,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  pro- 
vide for  transfer  of  $3,434,000  from  the  ap- 
propriation "Pood  stamp  program"  Instead 
of  a  direct  appropriation  of  $15,378,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  a  direct  appro- 
priation of  $12,412,000  and  a  transfer  of  not 
less  than  $3,434,000  as  prop,^sed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Packea-s  and  Stockyards  Administration 
Amendment  No.  44:   Appropriates  $3,588,- 
650  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $3.- 
508,650  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,748.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Agricultural  Library 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $3,764,- 
750  Instead  of  $3,614,750  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,914,750  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Office  of  Management  Services 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $3,459.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $3,384,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

General  Administration 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $6,058,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,559,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Title  II — Credit  agencies 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Amendment  No.  49:  Provides  loan  author- 
ization of  $337  million  for  electrification 
loans  Instead  of  $322  million  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $352  million  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


December  7,  1970 

The  Conferees  have  considered  the  differ- 
ences in  the  language  contained  In  the  House 
and  Senate  Committee  reports  recommending 
that  the  REA  Administrator  defer  repay- 
ments of  principal  on  certain  rural  electrifi- 
cation loans.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  letter,  dated  Sep. 
tember  28,  1970,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Conferees  are  in  agree- 
ment that  there  Is  authority  In  Sections  4 
and  12  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to  fol- 
low both  the  House  and  Senate  Committee 
recommendations,  and  that  the  Administra- 
tor, where  he  finds  the  financial  condition  of 
a  borrower  is  sound  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest  is  adequately  safeguarded, 
may.  In  exercising  such  authority,  proceed 
as  follows:  (a)  by  deferment  of  repayments 
of  principal  on  outstanding  loans  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  In  addition  to  any  pre- 
vious periods  of  deferment;  and  (b)  by  de- 
ferment of  repayment  of  principal  on  new 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  this  report  for 
a  period  of  three  years  in  addition  to  the 
deferment  period  normally  granted  on  new 
loans  under  preexisting  practice.  Such  defer- 
ments may  be  made  to  meet  local  needs  or 
where  desired  by  REA  electrification  bor- 
rowers to  voluntarily  Invest  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  the  amounts  of  principal  to  be  so 
deferred  In  securities  of  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation. 
It  Is  expected  by  the  Conferees  that  the  REA 
Administrator  will  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  actions  taken  by  the 
REA  Administrator  pursuant  hereto  when  he 
appears  before  the  Committees  to  be  heard 
on  appropriations  for  REA  for  fiscal  vear 
1972.  ' 

Amendment  No.  50:  Provides  loan  author- 
ization of  $128.8  million  for  rural  telephone 
loans  instead  of  $123.8  million  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $138.8  million  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  for  a  contingency  reserve 
of  $20  million. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $14,613,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $14,896,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Amendment  No.  53:  Direct  loan  account.— 
Authorizes  $103,000,000  for  real  estate  loans 
Instead  of  $83,000,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
House  and  $123,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  of  $20,000,000  over  the 
House  bill  is  for  water  and  waste  disposal 
loans. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Rural  housing  insur- 
ance fund. —Authorizes  $19,000,000  for  direct 
loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Mutual  and  self-help 
housing. — Appropriates  $775,000  for  grants  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,125,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Self-help  housing 
land  development  fund. — Appropriates  $400,- 
000  for  direct  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $86,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Inste.id  of  $81.- 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $87.- 
250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Provides  transfer  of 
not  more  than  $2,250,000  from  insurance 
funds  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  cf  $3,250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage providing  that  not  more  than  $250,000 
shall  be  available  for  administration  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-229. 

Title  III — Corporations 
Commodity  Credit  C.^rporation 
Amendment  Nos.  60  and  61 :   Provide  re- 
imbursement to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses  In  the  fiscal 
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year   1969  of  $3,113,156,331   as  proposed  by  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  H.R.   1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 

the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,863,156,331  as  pro-  April  22,   1960,  providing  for  the  establlsh- 

posed  by  the  House  and  a  total  restoration  By  imanitnous  consent,  permission  to  ment  of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  Na- 

of  $3,363,155,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted  tional  Park. 

instead  of  $3,113,155,000  as  proposed  by  the  to:  H.R.  3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
House.  ^jj-    SiKES  and  to  include  extraneous  '^'^'"y  °^  ^^^  interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
Title  IV — Related  agencies  matter  in  five  instances  entered  into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mis- 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Mr    White  immediatplv  nrpc^irifz  the  ^^°^  Indians  releasing  a  claim  against    the 

Amendment  NO.  62:   Provides  limitation  of  vote  on  HR.  85^9                "^  Preceding  the  Met^pontan  Water  District  of  ^ 

$4,204,000  on  administrative  expenses  instead  Mr   Hays   prior  to  the  Dassaee  of  H  R  Sn^?,    «nH  t    ^""^,^'P^  ^^"^  P'^^f  '^'• 

of  $4,054,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  igmo  todiv                            Passage  01  H.R.  California    and  to  provide  for  construction 

S4  226  000  as  nroDosed  bv  the  Senate  "       today.  of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a  water 

$4.^/b.wu  as  proposed  by  the  benate.  j^^.    j^^^    immediately  foUowlng  Mr.  supply  for  the    Soboba  Indian  Reservation; 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL— WITH  coMPAHisoNs  Hays  prfor  to  the  passBge  of  H.R.  18012  *"«!  to  authorize  long-term  leases  of  land 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au-  today.  °"  ^^^  reservation; 
thorlty  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  recommended  All  MpmhprQ  (at  thp  rt>t^^^P'^f  nf  Utr  ^-^^  13934.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
by  the  committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  SPRINGER)  to  reSse  and  ext^  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  590),  to  au- 
parlsons  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  total,  the  1971  ^J"  !,„;  ,^„  nfii  ^o?co  ^^^^^'^  ^'^^^^  thorlze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House  and  r^marKS  on  Uie  Dili  a.  /ib^.  vise  the  boundaries  of  Minute  Man  Na- 
Senate  bills  follows:  ^r.    Schmitz   to   extend   his   remarks  tlonal  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 

Amounts  prior  to  passage  of  S.  437.  poses. 

New    budget    (obllgatlonal)  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  prior  to  ^-^^  18679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 

authority,  fiscal  year  1970.  $8,  083,  596,  150  the  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso-  ^^^^ey  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  eliminate 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (Ob-  lution  2  requirement   for  a  finding  of  practical 

ligatlonal)  authority,  fiscal  Mr    cirHwrwrpi    nrinr  ty^  fhp  no«acrp  value,  and  for  Other  purposes; 

vear  1971  (Includlne  $216  -  x^'   ''CHWENGEL  prior  tO  the  passage  h.R.   19000.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 

57"oo6  not  conSed  by  °^  ^^"^^  Concurrent  Resolution  2.  April  24,  1961,  authorizing  the  use  of  3^.dg. 

House)    7  748  354  500  (The   following   Members    (at  the   re-  ment  funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe; 

House  bill  "fiscal  year  1971  "     7  450  188  150  QU^st  of  Mr.  Sebelids)    and  to  include  H.J.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

Senate  bili.  fiscal  year  1971"     8!  475',  935'.  100  extraneous  matter: )  tfoni^fo^r* thP°™^nrh*'°t';!^'??  .tS?'er!"* 

conference  agreement......     8,  090,  856,  550  Mr.  SCHERLE  mil  instances.  ^'^^  IVe^lAliri'jL'^^  t^^^Tn  T^T- 

Conference   agreement  com-  Mr.  PRICE  Of  Texas.  i^an  Railways  Congress  Association;  and 

pared  with:  Mr.  PiNDLEY.  H.J.  Res.  1411.  Joint   resolution  correcting 

New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  Mr.  Goodling.  certain  printing  and  clerical  errors  In  the 

authority,      fiscal      year  Mr.  Rhodes.  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

1970  ......  .... +7,260,400  Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances.  ^^^_^__ 

Budget   estimates   of   new  „_  ri^,  ,.^„  i„  f^,,„,„^4.„.^ „  ^^— ^^^^^— ^— 

1971  +342,502,050  Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances.  lutLct  i 

House     bill,    fiscal     year  Mr.  Schmitz.  Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 

1971  +640,668,400  Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances.  House  Administration,  reported  that  that 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year  Mr.  SxEiGER  of  Wisconsin.  committee  did  on  December  4   1907  pre- 

^^'^  —385,078,550  Mr.  Taft.  sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 

jAiaiE  L.  Whitten.  Mr.  Bell  of  California.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  ti- 

w°r"hu^T  J^*""^"^"'  Mr.  Fish.  ties: 

George  E^Shi^'ley  ^'^^  following  Members   (at  the  re-  h.R.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 

Prank  E.  Evans,  quest  of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  and  to  act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat.  108);  and 

George  Mahon,  include  extraneous  matter: )  h.r.  I8126.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 

Odin  Lanoen,    '  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  United   States   Code   to  provide   for  holding 

Robert  H.  Michel.  Mr.  Ichord  in  two  instances.  district   court   for    the   Eastern    District   of 

Mark  Andrews.  Mr.  Ottincer.  ^^'^  ^°^^  **  Westbury.  N.Y. 

FRANK  T.  Bow.  Mr.  Brown  Of  California.  -^^-^-^-^_ 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  » r_  o-nrnre                                                                                .^ 

Mr.  Stokes.  ADJOURNMENT 

^^__^^,^_^__  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  Mr.  Gallagher.  ^  "lo^e  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

T»,r  „r,ar,irv„,„.  «^,,c^„f    >«o„»  ^f  «K  Mt.  Ullman  In  five  Instances.  ,  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab-  ^^  cohelan  ^^^  ^  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.).  the 

sence  was  granted  to:  Mr' Boggs     '  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 

„^^-  ^^^!i*  *^,l '■^''";f'L°*  ^J"-  ^V  Mr.'  Edwards  of  CaUfornla  in  two  in-  day,   December   8,    1970.   at   12   o'clock 

BERT),  for  today  through  December  20,  stances  noon. 

on  account  of  official  business.  ,,„  ir'„^,c  «*  rr^^^^^^c.^  —^-^^^^-^-^ 

...               ....                x^.,  Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Addabbo   (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mt.Delaney.  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

CELLER),  for  Monday.  December  7,  1970,  Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances.  TTnHpr.io„«9nf   „i.,rYT.r            .• 

on  account  of  official  busmess.  j^j..  Donohtte  in  three  instances.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XpciV,  executive 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger-  Mr.  Cabell  in  two  instances.  communications  were  taken  from   the 

ALD  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of  Mr  Wolff.  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

official  business.  »c_'  Prtedel  ^^^^'  *  l^"er  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 

Mr.    Gray     (at    the    request    of    Mr.  Mr' KLnr/YNqKi  in  two  instances  of  the  Army    (Installations  and  Logistics) 

Borrq)     for  tnrfav    nn  arrmmf  nf  illnp<s<;  KLUCZYNSKI  in  IWO  instances.  transmitting    notice    of    the    movement    of 

BOGGS)    lor  today,  on  account  of  illness  ^^  fountain  in  two  instances.  certain  lethal  chemical  warfare  agents,  pur- 

in  the  lamily.  j^j,  zy^BLocKI  in  three  instances.  suant  to  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Commit- 

^___^^_^__  Mr   MinISH  tee  on  Armed  Services. 

2599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  ^^Vne^l^S^rtminfof  IhTkrZ  SUSl 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  October  2,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  togeth- 

address  the  House,  following  the  legisla-  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED  "  with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllus- 

i-                                J                      1  ,        J  tratlon,  on  Dunkirk  Harbor,  N.T.,  In   oar- 

tive  program   and   any  special   orders  Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  tiai  response  to  an  item  in  the  River  and 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  on  House  Administration,  reported  that  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1946.  (H.  Doc. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  (at  the  re-  that  committee  had  examined  and  found  91-423)  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

quest  of  Mr.  Sebelitjs)  .  for  30  minutes,  truly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  ^°*^  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustration. 

on  December  7,  1970;  to  revise  and  ex-  of  the    House  of  the  following  titles,  AirXo^  ItlnUlf^.^tl.^T^llJ'L!^* 

.  _  ,    .  ,                 ,            J   j_  ,    J     ii.       J  ,  .  ,                 ..                      .         ,    .        ..  A"  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  num- 

tend  his  remarks  and  Include  therein  which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the  ber  of  officers  in  the  Air  Force  above  the 

extraneous  matter.  Speaker:  grade  of  major  on  flying  status  as  of  October 
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31.  970,  and  the  average  monthly  flight  pay 
aut  lorlzed  by  law  to  be  paid  to  such  officers 
dur  Ing  the  12-month  period  ended  that 
dat(  .  Pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  301(g)  to  the 
Cod  imlttee   on    Armed    Services. 
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'ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
,IC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

dnder  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
conmittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

[Submitted  December  4, 1970\ 

RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Houfie     Resolution     1282.     Resolution 

upport   for  efforts  to  rescue   American 

of  war  Incarcerated  In  North  Vlet- 

wlth   an   amendment    (Rept.   No.   91- 

) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

[Submitted  December  5,  1970] 
N4-.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dls- 
trlc  of  Columbia.  H.R.  19885.  A  bill  to 
proi  Ide  additional  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  s  mendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1672) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  December  7, 1370] 

Mt  MILL£R  of  California:  Committee  on 
Scieice  and  Astronautics.  For  the  benefit 
of  til  manic ind.  A  survey  of  the  practical 
returns  from  space  Investment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1673).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whcle   Hou=e   on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

M  ■.  WATTS :  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mea  IS.  H.R.  7626.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tarl  I  Schedules  of  the  United  States  with 
resp  KJt  to  the  tariff  classification  of  certain 
sugs  rs.  sirups,  and  molasses,  and  for  other 
p^u-j  OSes;  v^lth  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1374).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whcle  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

M  '.  FULTON  of  Tennessee :  Committee  on 
Way!  and  Means.  H.R.  19670.  A  bill  to 
suspsnd  the  duties  on  certain  bicycle  parts 
and  accessories  untU  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber 31  1973;  with  no  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  )1-1675).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the   ,Vhol?^  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

M.  BURLESON  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Way  I  ana  Means.  HJl.  19470.  A  bUl  to 
ame  id  title  XVIII  of  tho  Social  Security  Act 
to  c  lodlfy  the  nursing  service  requirement 
and  certain  other  requirements  which  an  In- 
stlti  tlon  must  meet  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
hosp  Ital  thereunder  so  as  to  make  such  re- 
qulr  sments  more  realistic  Insofar  as  they 
appl  r  to  smaller  Institutions;  with  an 
ameidment  (Rept.  No.  91-1676).  Referred  to 
the  ::ommlt.tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stati  I  of  the  Union. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  19908.  A  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  91-273  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  251  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  piu-poses 
(Rept.  No.  91-1677).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, H.R.  19911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1678).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  Clifton  Terrace  project  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1679)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJi.  17923  (Rept.  No. 
91-1680).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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sergeant  and  one  additional  position  of 
lieutenant  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force 
for  duty  under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Res.  1294.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
consideration   of  the   bill    (H.R.    18214)    the 
ConBumer  Protection  Act   of   1970;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  19915.  A  bUl  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  provision  for  disregarding 
Income  of  OASDI  and  railroad  retirement 
recipients  in  determining  their  need  for  pub- 
lic assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Qute, 

Mr.  Adams,   Mr.   Bingham,  Mr.  Bo- 

LAND,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 

CoNTE,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 

Harrington,    Mr.    Lowenstein,    Mr. 

McCloskey,    Mr.     Matsunaoa,     Mr. 

Meeds,    Mr.   Mcorhe.^d,   Mr.   Morse, 

Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Pepper, 

Mr.   RosTENKOwsKi,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 

8t  Germain,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 

H.R.  19916,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 

Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FRASER : 
HJl.   19917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  19918.  A  bill  conquest  of  cancer  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.   1293.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  six  additional  positions  of 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CalUornla: 
H.R.   19919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Long 
Chlnh  Le;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  19920.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  L. 
Gerard,  James  W.  Summers,  and  William  D. 
Clssel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19921.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mau  Due 
Nguyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

644.  By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Petition  of  Civic 
Awareness  of  America,  Mrs.  Alvln  J.  Emmons 
and  Mrs.  Ray  Kuffe!:  Reverence  for  Life  of 
America,  Mrs.  Dr.vld  R.  Mogllka.  In  regard 
to  the  billion-doUar-populatlon  control  bill, 
S.  2103  and  H.R.  15159,  along  with  the  more 
than  40  bills  and  resolutions  now  pending  In 
Congress.  Signed  by  approximately  10,000 
signators  nationwide  opposing  S.  2103  and 
H.R.  15159  and  any  similar  population  con- 
trol legislation.  ''We  object  to  the  use  of  our 
tax  dollars  for  immoral  programs  of  contra- 
ception, selective  breeding,  sterilization, 
abortion,  euthanasia  and  infanticide.  We  ob- 
ject to  Federal  laws  as  well  as  opinions  by 
appointed  Federal  Judges  which  supersede 
State  laws  whereby  depriving  the  individual 
State  of  the  right  of  self-determination.  We 
hereby  petition  our  Congressmen  and  U.S. 
Senators  to  vote  against  any  and  all  fed- 
erally financed  programs  of  population  con- 
trols."; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

645.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
commission,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  relative  to 
Operation  Headstart;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

646.  Also,  petition  of  Arthur  Baker,  Hunts- 
vllle,  Tex.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  FRIEND.  A  GOOD  CITIZEN,  LOST  IN 

Z  DEATH  OF  NORMAIT  FULTON 

CtEAVINGER,   OF  DIMMTTT,   TEX. 


iON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  llHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
ife  has  been  enriched  many  times 
igh  the  friendships  I  have  made  dur- 
ny  travels  around  my  home  State  of 
One  friend,  Norman  F.  Cleav- 
.  a  man  who  was  a  great  inspiration 
1  who  knew  him,  recently  died. 
Nirman  Cleavinger  died  October  4, 
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1970,  Just  19  days  before  his  75th  birth- 
day. He  was  a  farmer  for  32  years  in  the 
Springlake  community  of  Texas,  then, 
instead  of  taking  his  well-earned  retire- 
ment, he  moved  to  Dimmitt,  Castro 
County,  and  began  a  new  career.  He  be- 
came a  businessman  and  a  developer  and 
made  great  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
Dimmitt  and  Castro  County. 

In  addition  to  being  an  industrious 
man,  Norman  Cleavinger  was  a  good 
family  man,  raising  three  daughters  and 
three  sons.  He  was  also  a  religious  man, 
an  active  member  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  In  Dimmitt. 

For  me,  Norman  Cleavinger  was  a 
friend.  He  helped  me;  he  worked  with 


me  In  a  joint  efifort  to  bring  effective  rep- 
resentation in  Government  for  the  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen. 

Too  frequently  the  Norman  Cleav- 
ingers  of  this  world  do  not  receive  the 
credit  they  deserve.  But  I  believe  that 
what  made  this  coimtry  great  was  em- 
bodied in  the  life  of  Norman  Cleavinger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Cleavinger  Rites 
Held"  from  the  Castro  County  News  and 
the  memorial  service  of  worship  for  Nor- 
man Cleavinger  at  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Dimmitt  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


December  7,  1970 


Cleavinger  Rites  Held 

Norman  Pulton  Cleavinger,  one  of  the 
area's  best-known  business  men,  died  at  9:15 
p.m.  Sunday  In  Lubbock's  Methodist  Hospi- 
tal. He  would  have  been  75  years  old  Oct.  23. 

Mr.  Cleavinger  had  been  hospitalized  for  a 
week  In  Dimmitt  and  Lubbock,  following  a 
heart  attack. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  4  p.m. 
Tuesday  In  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Dimmitt.  Officiating  were  Rev.  Jim 
T.  Pickens,  pastor,  and  Rev.  Hugh  Blaylock 
and  Rev.  Darls  Egger,  former  p>astor8  of  the 
local  church. 

Burial  was  in  Castro  Memorial  Gardens,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dennis  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Cleavinger  was  bom  Oct.  23,  1895,  In 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  His  family  settled  In  the 
Sprtaglake  area  in  1910.  After  attending  West 
Texas  State  and  the  University  of  Texas,  he 
enlisted  In  the  Army  and  served  as  medical 
corpsman  In  France.  After  his  discharge  in 
1920,  he  returned  home  and  bought  a  farm 
near  Springlake. 

He  farmed  for  32  years,  then  moved  to  Dim- 
mitt In  1952  and  opened  C&S  Equipment  Co., 
dealership  for  John  Deere  farm  equipment, 
Pontlac  automobiles  and  GMC  trucks. 

He  also  was  an  active  real-estate  developer 
and  builder  In  Dimmitt.  A  large  residential 
addition  in  Southwest  Dimmitt  bears  his 
name,  and  he  built  or  purchased  many  of  the 
city's  present  commercial  buildings. 

He  was  well-known  in  the  state's  Demo- 
cratic Party  circles,  and  was  a  county  dele- 
gate to  several  Democratic  state  conventions. 
He  also  was  active  in  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church. 

His  survivors  Include  his  wife,  Gladys; 
three  daughters,  Mrs  Carol  Dyer  of  Dimmitt, 
Mrs.  Norma  Dawson  of  Springlake  and  Mrs. 
Lois  Wales  of  Dimmitt;  three  sons,  Ronald 
A.  of  Springlake,  Jim  of  Dimmitt  and  Orville 
of  Springlake;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Beulah  Miller  of 
Canyon;  four  brothers,  Jess  of  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  Eugene  of  Laguna  HIU,  CaUf.,  Dutch 
of  Canyon  and  M.  E.  of  Dimmitt. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Tommy  Cleavinger, 
Ken  Dawsan,  Bobby  Cleavinger,  Mike  Cleav- 
inger, Dick  Dyer,  Joe  Andrews,  Ray  Joe  Riley 
and  Kurt  Wales. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  J.  L.  Hlnson,  H. 
M.  Baggarly,  Andy  Behrends,  Bob  McLean, 
E.  C.  Hudson,  Ed  Bennett,  Troy  Kirby,  Stan- 
ley Schaeffer,  Allan  Webb,  Tom  Jones,  J.  J. 
Coker,  W.  C.  White,  George  Bagwell,  Raymony 
Wilson,  F.  Lee  Stanford,  Ray  Riley.  Jimmy 
Cluck  and  Sam  Gilbreatb. 


Memoslu.  Service  op  Worship,  Norman  F. 

Cl.EA\aNCER,         FlEST         UNITED         METHODIST 

CHtmcH,  DiMMrrx,  Tex.,  Octobeb  6,  1970 

The  body  wiU  lie  In  state  In  the  sanctuary 
for  an  hour  preceding  the  service.  The  casket 
will  not  be  opened  after  the  service  begins. 

Prelude,  Mrs.  Dale  Winders,  organist. 

The  congregation  will  stand  as  the  family 
enters.* 

Scripture  Sentences  and  Invocation,  Rev- 
erend Hugh  Blaylock. 

Anthem  "Praise  to  the  Lord,  the  Almighty," 
Choir.  Nolan  Froehner,  Director. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Lessons,  Reverend 
Daris  Egger. 

Pastoral  Prayer:  The  Lord's  Prayer  (the 
people  praying  together) . 

Solo  "Lead  Kindly  Light."  Nolan  Froehner. 

Sermon  "Living  the  'Why  Not?,"  "  Bev.  Jim 
Pickens. 

Quartet  "For  AU  the  Blessings  of  the 
Tears,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwayne  Jones,  Mrs. 
Marie  Slover,  W.  L.  Jones,  Jr. 

Benediction,  Rev.  Jim  Pickens. 

The  Doxology,'  The  Congregation  Singing. 


'  The  congregation  will  be  standing  during 
the  recessional. 
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Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  hosts; 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost!  Amen. 
Postlude  and  Recessional. 

Obituary    and    Sermon,    Memorial    Service, 

Norman     F.     Cleavinger,     First     United 

Methodist  Church.   October   6,   1970 

Jim  T.  Pickens,  pastor,  officiating. 

Assisted  by  Darris  L.  Egger,  Abilene,  and 
Hugh  P.  Blaylock,  Lubbock. 

Reading  from  J.  B.  Phillips  translations. 
New  Testament  Lessons: 

Romans  1:14-17 — "For  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel.  I  see  It  as  the  very  power  of 
God  working  for  the  salvation  of  everyone 
who  believes  It,  both  Jew  and  Greek.  I  see 
In  it  God's  plan  for  Imparting  righteousness 
to  men,  a  process  begun  and  continued  by 
their  faith.  For,  as  the  scripture  says:  The 
righteous    shall    live    by    faith." 

I  John  3:1 — "Consider  the  incredible  love 
that  the  Father  has  shown  us  in  allowing  us 
to  be  called  "children  of  God' — and  that  Is 
not  just  what  we  are  called,  but  what  we 
are.  Our  heredity  on  the  Godward  side  Is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech — which  explains  why 
the  world  will  no  more  recognize  us  than  It 
recognized  Christ. 

"Oh,  dear  children  of  mine,  have  you  real- 
ized It?  Here  and  now  we  are  God's  chil- 
dren." 

John  14:15-18 — '"If  you  really  love  me,  you 
will  keep  the  commandments  I  have  given 
you  and  I  shall  ask  the  Father  to  give  you 
someone  else  to  stand  by  you,  to  be  with  you 
always.  I  mean  the  Spirit  of  truth  whom 
the  world  cannot  accept,  for  It  can  neither 
see  nor  recognize  that  Spirit.  But  you  rec- 
ognize him,  for  he  Is  with  you  now  and 
will  be  in  your  hearts.  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  you  alone  In  the  World — I  am  coming 
to  you." 

Matthew  25:37-40 — "Then  the  true  men 
will  answer  him:  "Lord,  when  did  we  see  you 
hungry  and  give  you  food?  When  did  we  see 
you  thirsty  and  give  you  something  to  drink? 
When  did  we  see  you  lonely  and  make  you 
welcome,  or  see  you  naked  and  cloth  you, 
or  see  you  111  or  In  prison  and  go  to  see  you?" 
And  the  king  will  reply,  "I  assure  you  that 
whatever  you  did  for  the  humblest  of  my 
brothers  you  did  for  me.'  " 

Old  Testament  Lesson,  Palm  103  (read 
from   the   Revised    Standard   Version). 

BRIEF    OBITUAEY 

Dearly  Beloved,  we  have  come  today  In 
memory  of  our  friend  and  loved  one,  and  a 
servant  of  God,  Norman  Fulton  Cleavinger. 
He  was  the  son  of  M.  E.  and  Ellen  Ruth  Ball 
Cleavinger,  born  October  23,  1895,  In  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  He  departed  this  physical  life 
In  Lubbock  October  4,  1970,  Just  a  little  short 
of  76  years.  He  was  not  a  retired  farmer;  he 
was  an  active  man  Interested  In  business  and 
farming,  this  church,  and  a  wide  range  of 
activities  and  concerns  that  relate  to  all  of 
us.  He  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
and  settled  at  Springlake  In  1910.  Gladys 
Axtell  became  his  bride  on  August  29,  1923. 
Tliey  remained  In  the  Springlake  community 
where  they  farmed  and  reared  their  famUy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleavinger  moved  to  Dimmitt 
In  1952.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Gladys  Cleavinger,  three  daughters  and  their 
families:  Mrs.  Goldman  Dyer  of  Dimmitt, 
Mrs.  Ed  Dawson  of  Springlake,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Wales  of  Dimmitt;  three  sons  and 
their  families:  Ronald  Cleavinger  of  Spring- 
lake,  Jim  Cleavinger  of  Dimmitt,  and  Orville 
Cleavinger  of  Springlake.  His  life  was  also 
blessed  with  his  sisters  and  brothers  who 
siirvlve  him:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller  of 
Canyon;  and  four  brothers:  Jess  Cleavinger 
and  his  wife  of  Alhambra,  Calif.,  Eugene 
Cleavinger  and  hU  wife  of  Laguna  mUs, 
Calif.,  Dutch  Cleavinger  of  Canyon,  and  M.  E. 
Cleavinger,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  of  Dimmitt;  and 
23  grandchildren,  and  a  host  of  other  friends. 
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including  all  of  us.  This  pastor  and  others 
of  us  who  were  close  to  him  appreciated  his 
witness  In  the  world  and  the  Ufe  he  nved 
among  us.  So  we  come  today  in  his  memory. 
memorial  sermon:  "livinc  the  'why 
not?"  •" 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Acts  records  the 
occasion  In  which  the  disciple  known  as  Peter 
was  preaching  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  come  to  Christ's  follow- 
ers In  a  new  and  refreshing  way.  Peter,  on 
that  day  of  Pentecost,  spoke  this  verse  quot- 
ing from  the  Prophet  Joel,  the  little  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  bears  his  name. 
Peter,  quoting  Joel,  said: 

"God  says,  'This  will  happen  In  the  last 
days;  I  will  pour  out  upon  everyone  a  por- 
tion of  my  spirit;  and  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters shall  prophesy;  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams.'"   (Acts  2:  17  NEB.) 

What  the  Prophet  Joel  had  foreseen  in  Old 
Testament  times  was  that  In  the  fiUlness  of 
time  God  would  make  Himself  known  among 
His  people  In  a  new  and  creative  manner.  In- 
terestingly enough,  Joel's  word  came  alive  I 
His  dreams  and  his  visions  centuries  later  be- 
came a  reality  on  that  day  we  know  as  Pente- 
cost— which  some  of  us  obser\'e  as  the  birth- 
day of  the  church. 

Peter  stood  up  and  addressed  the  people 
who  had  been  blessed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  also  spoke  to  other  people  in 
Jerusalem  who  had  gathered  around  those 
oddly  acting  people  known  as  disciples  of  the 
resurrected  Lord.  His  own  address  \^'a8  In- 
fused with  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit. 
When  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  Church, 
he  professed  that  a  new  day  had  begun. 
God's  work  in  history  was  now  being  fulfilled 
In  a  new  way,  and  Peter  testified  to  that. 
Pentecost  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  age. 
Now  we  in  the  Church  are  the  continuation 
and  part  of  that  same  new  age  that  was 
born  on  the  day  to  which  Joel  had  prophe- 
sied. 

That  work  which  was  begun  at  Pentecost 
Is  still  oiir  work  as  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  us 
to  be  God's  disciples,  His  spokesmen,  and 
His  Instruments  in  this  world.  "God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  .  .  .",  and  you  know  the  rest.  So  faith  In 
the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  who  transforms  and 
Illumines  the  faith  of  Israel  calls  you  and  me 
not  only  to  be  believers  In  the  Spirit,  but 
we're  called  to  give  ourselves  as  the  imple- 
ments of  the  Spirit. 

"No  farmer,  no  one  among  us.  In  this  en- 
lightened age  of  technical  developments  and 
chemical  farming,  would  go  to  the  field 
without  good  equipment.  We  would  not  be- 
gin a  job  without  the  appropriate  machinery 
to  do  the  task.  Not  any  of  us  of  Intelligence 
will  begin  a  task  without  good  equipment  for 
we  know  we  cannot  get  the  Job  well  done 
without  it.  But  we,  being  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  the  sons  of  God  and  we  are  the 
Instruments  of  His  work!  Every  Christian 
then,  in  the  light  of  our  InstrvimentaUty,  Is 
called  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  We 
are  not  called  to  be  content  with  things  as 
they  are.  We  see  them  as  they  are,  but  we 
move  from  there  to  see  things  as  they  could 
and  they  should  be  In  this  world  that  God 
has  loved. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  these  lines: 

You  see  things  as  they  are;  and  you  ask 
"Why?'".  But  I  dream  things  that  never 
were;  and  I  ask  "Why  not?"'. 

Living  the  "Why  not?"  is  to  translate 
dreams  and  visions  Into  realities.  Norman 
Cleavinger  was  that  kind  of  man.  There  was 
a  dynamic  power  In  his  life  that  permlated 
his  whole  personality  which  caused  bim  to 
move  and  earnestly  desire  to  change  things 
from  what  they  were  to  what  they  ought  to 
too — for  the  good.  He  was  a  mau  of  versatUe 
skills  and  many  interests  which  we  all  know. 
His  loves  and  his  hobbles  ranged  all  the  way 
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Ills  family,  his  faith,  his  church,  to  the 
baseball   and   football    games   of   his 
favorite  teams.  He  was  a  man  at  home  in  the 
of  Ideaa.  New  ideas  did  not  threaten 
discourage  him;  they  tantlllzed  him. 
In  turn  would  stick  needles  In  the 
er.  his  family,  and  the  rest  of  us  to 
to  new  Ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing 
He  was  not  content  to  give  time  and 
Just  to  abstract  speculations,  but  he 
rans|ated  the  world  of  ideas  In  which  he 
home  Into  the  dreams  and  visions  and 
es  of  providing  for  his  family,  In  work- 
the  church.  In  concern  about  political 
deeply  dedicated  to  whatever  would 
our  community  and  our  nation  greater, 
dreams  and  worked  to  translate 
dreams  Into  realities. 
Altiough    he    was    nearly    75.   his   dreams 
not  dreams  of  the  past,  the  Prophet 
C  Idn't  know  Norman.  He  was  not  dream- 
aiout  past  occasions,  but  he  was  dream- 
had  visions  of  new  realities  that  af- 
of  us  and  called  us  to  the  new  pos- 
slbllitjles  of  the  fulflUment  and  the  reallza- 
our  personalities.  He  was  keenly  alert 
tunes  and  the  moods  of  the  present, 
ekrned  for  peace  In  our  time.  He  longed 
u;  iderstandlng  between  generations,  and 
haired    hippie    bothered    him — he 
him.    too.    as    anybody    else — like    he 
justice  and  equality  for  all  persons  no 
what    their    color    or    their    ethnic 
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ire  come  now  thanking  God  for  so  many 

that  were  revealed  to  us  in  the  life 

s  servant  and  our  brother  and  nelgh- 

was  a  man  who  was  unafraid  to  live 

'Why  not?".   He  gave   himself  and   his 

to    translating    the    dreams    and 

of  both  the  old  and  the  young  Into 

t  reality.  He  would  say  to  you  and  to 

afternoon — Say  "yes"  to  life  all  of 

o  matter  what  your  age.  Say  "yes"  to 

don't  be  afraid  of  death.  Even  in 

t  days  he  was  \uiafrald  of  that  reality 

would  say  life  is  involved  In  another 

of  quality  of  existence. 

would  say  with  the  poet.  James  Bailey: 

live  In  deeds  not  years;  In  thoughts, 

bf'eaths;  in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a 

should  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 

t  lives  Who  thinks  most — feels  the 

the  best." 
God  bless  his  witness  and  example  to 
Living  the  'Why  Not?' "  In  the  name 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Amen. 
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RVRAL  MICROCITY  POLICY  IS 
URGED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

rns  HOUSE  of  representatives 
Monday.  December  7,  1970 


re 


Mil  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  countryside 

Is  close  to  my  heart.  It  la  where 

born  and  raised ;  it  is  what  I  repre- 

in  Congress. 

nave  long  asserted  that  to  cure  the 

the  cities,  we  must  develop  the 

ijtial  of  the  countryside  so  that  we 

■er.=e  the  migration  from  the  coun- 

the  city. 

seems  to  be  the  same  conclusion 

by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Henry,  profes- 

government  at  St.  John's  Unl- 

at  Collegeville  in  our  Minnesota 

Congressional  District. 

Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Congres- 

Record   a   news  story  by  staff 

John  Kelly  which  appeared  in  the 
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St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  about  Dr.  Henry 
and  his  study. 

Rural   Microcitt    Policy    Is    Urged 
(By  John  Kelly,  stafif  writer) 

The  next  dynamic  people  movement  will 
be  from  the  suburbs  to  the  countryside,  just 
as  the  last  one  was  from  the  cities  to  the  sub- 
urbs, according  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Henry,  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity and  former  mayor  of  St.  Cloud. 

"Most  of  the  people  In  the  city  want  out," 
Henry  said  in  an  interview  on  the  peaceful 
Collegeville  campus.  A  number  of  polls  indi- 
cate this,  be  said. 

"We  must  create  conditions  and  Jobs  In 
the  countryside  to  enable  people  to  move," 
he  said. 

A  positive  public  policy  for  development 
of  the  countryside  must  evolve,  he  said.  The 
last  such  policy  was  embodied  in  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862, 

People  want  the  open  space  that  the  coun- 
tryside can  offer,  but  they  also  want  the 
comforts  and  amenities  of  the  cities,  he 
noted. 

The  only  way  that  both  aspects  of  this  de- 
sire can  be  met  is  through  the  development 
cf  the  "micro-cities"  of  the  countryside,  or 
those  between  10.000  and  50.000  persons,  he 
said. 

To  investigate  the  future  of  such  cities  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Local  Government 
has  come  about  at  St.  John's  with  Dr.  Henry 
as  its  director. 

These  limits  of  population  were  chosen 
because  there  are  economies  of  scale  to  be 
reaped  when  cities  are  large  enoiigh  and  dis- 
economies of  scale  when  they  are  too  large. 
Dr.  Henry  explained. 

A  recent  round  of  .seminars  on  the  future 
of  a  dozen  cities  of  this  size  in  Minnesota  was 
undertaken  with  'report  cards"  submitted 
to  each  on  how  it  was  p:epared  tj  ecc-pt  the 
i:ew  role  of  the  rural  micro-city. 

"It  had  quite  a  catalytic  e3ect,"  said  Dr. 
Henry,  with  most  of  the  cities  t^ecoming  con- 
cerned about  how  they  were  preparing  for 
this  r.ew  role. 

Tre  cities  which  are  under  the  scope  of 
the  inlcro-clty  project  are  Albert  Lea.  Austin. 
Bemidji.  Fergus  Falls.  Hibbing,  Mankato, 
Moorhead.  New  Ulm.  Red  Wing,  St  Cloud, 
Willmar  and  Winona. 

The  reason  that  these  micro-cities  are 
becoming  attractive  to  metropolitans  is  that 
they  have  maintained  some  of  the  spirit  that 
the  larger  ones  Inevitably  lose.  "Call  it  com- 
munity pride."  Henry  said. 

"Their  future  is  still  ahead  of  them  and 
can  still  be  controlled.  At  this  point  they 
need  good  data,  expertise  and  bureaucracy — 
the  infra-structure  that  cannot  be  supported 
below  the  mlcro-clty  level." 

A  lot  of  things  are  In  motion  which  will 
enable  the  10.000  to  50.000-person  city  to 
offer  much  of  what  the  metropolitan  has 
come  to  expect,  Henry  said. 

For  Instance,  welfare  programs,  which  out- 
state  dwellers  h£id  long  resisted  supporting, 
are  becoming  standardized  by  state  and  fed- 
eral action,  he  noted. 

Bathroom  plumbing,  highway  mainte- 
nance and  snow  removal  are  probably  on  a 
par  with  the  Twin  City  area,  he  said.  "In 
15  years  of  commuting  to  St.  John's  from 
St.  Cloud.  I  was  snowed  out  only  twice.  You 
don't  get  isolated  any  more." 

Additional  programs  which  will  aid  the 
growth  of  micro-cities  include  continued  Im- 
provements in  the  transportation  network, 
nn  educational  subsidy  to  outstate  school 
districts  to  equalize  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  decentralization  of  the  state  col- 
lege system  and  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Henry  said. 

Hopefully,  the  legislature  will  move  this 
process  along,  he  said. 

In  order  to  be  a  proper  "mother-city,"  each 
micro-city  must  have  hinterlands  for  40  or 
50  miles  around,  be  said. 
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In  those  regions  of  the  state  where  no 
acknowledge  mother-city  haa  emerged,  the 
competing  hamlets  should  be  careful  to  get 
together  and  decide  on  one.  lest  the  whole 
area  go  down  the  drain.  Henry  said. 

The  three  main  forces  which  influence 
the  growth  of  rural  Minnesota  are  the  Higher 
Education  Coordinating  Commission,  which 
plans  college  development,  the  Highway  De- 
partment and  the  private  utilities — light  and 
power,  Henry  said. 

(However,  should  the  utilities  be  taxed  at 
the  state  level,  rather  than  at  the  local  level, 
this  influence  would  dim  somewhat,  Henry 
co-ceded.) 

Henry  said  it  was  probably  impossible  to 
define  a  model  micro-city,  but  that  the  ex- 
isting successful  ones  have  definite  char- 
acteristics. 

For  instance,  it  Is  good  to  have  (a)  a 
medical  center,  hospital  and  mental  health 
complex,  (b)  a  junior  or  senior  college  or 
two.  a  consolidated  high  school  and  a  voca- 
tional school:  a  center  for  state  and  federal 
agencies  (d)  a  transportation  complex,  with 
several  highways;  (e)  lack  of  an  equal  city 
In  close  range;  (f )  local  leadership,  which  la 
essential. 

Public  Investment  In  the  micro-cities  of 
the  future  can  be  justified,  because  "people 
have  a  moral  right  *o  live  where  they  want 
t  >,"  Henry  said. 

If  this  means  the  building  of  parks  and 
other  amenities,  then  it  should  be  done 
from  the  public  purse,  he  said. 

"With  proper  planning,  we  can  make  a 
ncA'  Athens  out  of  an  old  Podunk,"  Henry 
said. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  F. 
HARLE.SS.   1905-70 


h:n.  morris  k.  udall 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  of 
Arizona  lost  one  of  its  leading  citizens 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  pa.^sing  of  the 
Honorable  Richard  F.  Harless,  a  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  who  served 
from   1943   through   1948. 

I  knew  Dick  Harless  well.  He  was  a 
member  of  my  party.  About  the  time  I 
was  getting  out  of  law  school  he  decided 
to  leave  Congress  and  run  for  Governor. 
I  gave  him  some  small  assistance  in  that 
campaign,  but  it  obviously  was  not 
enough  because  he  lost  out  in  the  pri- 
mary. That  marked  the  end  of  his  public 
service  but  not  the  end  of  his  service 
to  the  people  of  Arizona  in  his  capacity 
as  lawyer  and  private  citizen. 

Looking  back  on  one  of  the  longest 
legislative  battles  in  history,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  the  first  bill  to  create 
the  central  Arizona  project  was  intro- 
duced during  Mr.  Harless'  last  term  in 
the  House.  That  project  was  finally  au- 
thorized 20  years  later. 

In  his  first  term  Mr.  Harless  played  an 
Important  part  in  passage  of  the  Well- 
ton-Mohawk  irrigation  project  in  Yuma 
County. 

While  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Har- 
less argued  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arizona  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  Arizona  Indians.  Through  his  effec- 
tive advocacy  the  Indian  citizens  of  Ari- 
zona won  the  right  to  vote — an  historic 
victory  for  that  body  of  Americans  known 
as  "Indians  not  taxed." 
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Richard  Harless  was  born  in  KeLsey, 
Tex.,  on  August  6,  1905.  He  moved  with 
his  family  to  Thatcher,  Ariz.,  in  1917. 
and  attended  the  grade  and  high  schools 
there.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  in  1928,  taught  school 
at  Marana,  Ariz.,  from  1928  to  1930, 
and  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  1933.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Arizona  bar  the  same 
year  and  began  practicing  in  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Harless  served  as  assistant  city 
attorney  of  Phoenix  in  1935  and  was 
named  assistant  attorney  general  of 
the  State  in  1936.  He  served  as  county 
attorney  of  Maricopa  County  from  1938 
to  1942,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  78th 
Congress. 

Following  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress in  1948  Mr.  Harless  resumed  prac- 
tice in  Phoenix. 

I  shall  miss  Dick  Harless,  as  I  know 
will  all  those  of  my  colleagues  who  served 
with  him  during  the  1940's.  I  know  they 
join  me  in  expressing  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  widow,  Meredith,  and  their  son. 
Glen. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   ROBERT  A.  KLOSS, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  publicly  recognize  Robert  A. 
Kloss  upon  his  completion  of  25  years 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Credit 
Union  League.  By  most  measurements  of 
time  25  years  is  a  modest  period,  how- 
ever, when  one  recognizes  that  the  first 
credit  union  in  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
not  organized  until  1931,  25  years  of 
outstanding  leadership  represents  a  sig- 
nificant period  of  time. 

When  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Ohio  Credit  Union  League  employed  Bob 
Kloss  in  1945,  our  Ohio  credit  unions 
were  just  emerging  from  the  World  War 
II  era.  The  fortunes  of  a  struggling 
Ohio  Credit  Union  League  were  at  their 
lowest  level. 

The  growth  figures  of  credit  unions  in 
Ohio  provide  the  best  measure  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  Bob  Kloss  to  provide  leader- 
ship which  has  propelled  the  Ohio  league 
into  one  of  the  outstanding  credit  union 
leagues  in  our  counti-y.  In  1945  all  credit 
unions  in  Ohio  reported  a  total  of  188,- 
000  members.  In  1945  all  credit  imions  in 
Ohio  reported  a  total  of  $24,225,000  in 
assets.  One  needs  only  to  compare  these 
figures  with  today's  figures  when  all  Ohio 
credit  unions  report  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 800,000  members  and  all  Ohio 
credit  unions  report  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $800,000,000  in  assets. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  development  of 
credit  unions  in  Ohio  fully  recognize  that 
thousands  of  credit  union  volunteers  and 
professionals  have  had  a  hand  in  build- 
ing the  organization  which  these  impres- 
sive statistics  represent.  It  was  those  vol- 
unteers and  professionals  who  paid  trib- 
ute to  Bob  Kloss  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1970,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  held 
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in  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  join  our  Ohio 
constituents  and  add  our  tribute  to  the 
many  others. 

The  poet,  Edwin  Markham,  wrote  these 
words : 

"Man  Making 
"We  all  are  blind  until  we  see 

That  in  the  human  plan 

Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 

It  does  not  make  the  man. 
"Why  build  these  cities  glorious 

If  a  man  unbuilded   goes? 

In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 

The  builder  also  grows." 

Bob  Kloss  is  one  of  the  great  builders 
of  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
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Force  attempted,  the  rescue  of  our  POWs 
deep  in  enemy  territory  gave  me  a  feeling 
pride. 

Llotd  E.  Km.i.T. 

Sir:  You  expressed  what  I  expect  and  hope 
most  of  us  thought  and  feel  concerning  the 
POW  raid. 

I  was  sickened  by  the  sight  and  sound  on 

TV  of  Senator  Fulbrlght,  almost  before  the 

'copters  were  back,  "chewing  out"  Secretary 

Laird.  Right  or  wrong,  something  was  done. 

Marshall  Grinder. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  RECENT  POW 
RAID 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  Letters  to  the  Editor  column  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  dealt  solely 
with  reader  reaction  to  the  recent  at- 
tempt to  free  the  American  soldiers  being 
held  in  captivity  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Communists. 

These  letters  are  a  striking  example  of 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward this  gallant  effort.  Out  of  17  letters 
only  one  is  critical  of  the  operation.  This 
one  disparaging  letter  is  written  by  one 
Marilyn  Lerch,  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Peace  Action  Coalition.  Miss 
Lerch  was  formerly  involved  with  the 
Washington  Mobilization  Committee,  the 
local  detachment  of  the  National  Mo- 
bilization Committee,  whom  we  all  re- 
member for  its  leading  role  in  the  assault 
on  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Miss  Lerch  attended  the  August  4,  1968, 
administrative  committee  meeting  of  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  in  Chi- 
cago where  plans  for  the  assault  were 
firmed  up. 

On  the  whole  I  think  these  letters  are 
representative  of  several  groups  we  find 
in  America  today.  The  first  and  by  far 
the  largest,  by  more  than  16  to  1.  are 
those  Americans  who  are  not  committed 
to  North  Vietnamese  Communist  victory 
and  have  the  critical  judgment  necessary 
to  recognize  an  action  consistent  with 
the  finest  principles  of  our  coimtry.  The 
other  is  the  minority  of  freaks  actively 
working  to  assure  a  Communist  victory 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  letters  follow : 

Letters  to   the   EnrroR 

(Published  letters  are  subject  to  condensa- 
tion, and  those  not  selected  for  publication 
will  be  returned  only  when  accompanied  by 
stamped,  self -addressed  envelopes.  The  use  of 
pen  names  is  limited  to  correspondents  whose 
identity  is  known  to  The  Star.) 

the   pow   raid 

Arlington,  Va. 
Sir:  Thanks  for  your  editorial,  "The  POW 
Raid."  At  a  time  when  so  many  seem  to  de- 
light in  venting  their  spleen  against  any- 
thing and  everjrthing  military,  your  editorial 
was  most  heartening.  Although  unsuccess- 
ful, the  fact  that  our  government  authorized 
and  the  brave  volunteers  of  the  Army  and  Air 


Sir:  Since  news  of  the  raid  was  released, 
I  have  beard  nothing  but  the  screams  of 
narrow-minded  politicians  twisting  the  in- 
cident to  their  own  political  advantage. 

I  applaud  your  treating  the  Incident  the 
way  all  Americans  should  treat  it,  regardless 
of  their  political  view.  It  was  nothing  but 
the  tremendous  courageous  attempt  of  brave 
Americans  to  rescue  fellow  Americans  who 
are  suffering  and  dying  in  prison. 

T.  Michael  Dter. 

Silver  Spring.  Mo. 
Sir  :  Let  me  commend  you  for  stating  there 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Hanoi  has  any  interest  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  But  you  neglected  to  reprimand  the 
far  left  Liberals  for  labeling  the  attempted 
rescue  "escalation." 

Paul  Chiera. 

Washington  Asia 
Peace  Action  Coalition. 

Sir:  The  massive  U.S.  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  expose  once  again  the  basic  In- 
tent of  the  Nixon  administration  of  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  Indochina.  The  POW  raid, 
with  its  initiator's  invocations  of  honor,  duty, 
pride,  morality,  was  clearly  a  diversionary 
tactic  to  cover  a  major  escalation  of  the 
war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  warned 
that  if  they  defend  themselves,  the  Nixon 
administration  will  respond  with  stern  and 
unusual  measures.  Not  only  does  Nixon  in- 
sist on  destroying  a  people,  he  also  insists 
they  not  defend  themselves. 

Marilyn  Lerch. 

Sir:  Once  again  we  are  obliged  to  be  a 
little  proud  of  our  President.  He  is  able,  once 
in  a  while,  to  show  some  backlx)ne. 

I  could  not  say  what  I  feel  toward  the 
Senators  Fulbrlght,  Kennedy  and  McGov- 
ern.  These  men  are  traitors  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Lord  bless  the  President.  He 
should  put  that  word  "victory"  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. 

Sharon  BxtiNK. 

Vienna,  Va. 

Sir:  The  rescue  attempt  to  free  American 
POW's  in  North  Vietnam  was  a  faint  but  wel- 
come beam  of  light  in  the  dark  cave  of 
progressive  withdrawal  from  U.S.  responsi- 
bilities toward  these  prisoners. 

Our  POWs  have  been  fully  exposed  by  their 
captors  to  the  pronouncements  of  the  Pells, 
the  Javlts,  the  Kennedys  and  the  Pulbrights. 
These  pronouncements  dismay  me,  and  I'm 
not  even  a  POW. 

Ross  F.  Rogers. 


Sir:  I  resent  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
being  called  on  the  carpet,  so  to  speak,  to 
explain  or  atone  for  his  actions  in  his  brave 
and  daring  rescue  operations  for  our  soldiers 
that  are  held  prisoner  in  war  camps.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  settle  the  war  much  quicker 
if  our  "senators"  would  stop  playing  politics 
and  leave  the  administration  alone. 

Who  am  I?  The  wife  of  a  soldier  stationed 
in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Robbrt  H.  Watson. 

Sir:  I  approved  of  the  commando  raid  on 
the  American  POW  camp  and  am  sorry  It  was 
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no;  more  succeasXul.  The  raid  was  an  act  of 
CO-  irage  and  heroism  and  all  Involved  stumld 
be  commended. 

:  n  our  times  one  has  come  to  expect  much 
CO)  ttroversy  on  any  action  Involving  our  mlll- 
taj  y  and/ or  our  government.  The  thing  I  and 
ln(  redlble  Is  that  Senator  Kennedys  opinion 
Is  1  ought  by  the  press  or  that  It  Is  even  news- 


wo  rthy. 


Gats  Mills.  Wis. 
Sir:  One  might  take  Senator  Fulbrlghfs 
coi  istant  whining  about  our  nation's  "breach- 
accepted  International  understandings" 
when  he  cited  our  country's  violations,  he 
oc(  asionally  mentioned  a  few  of  the  numer- 
inlractlons  of  hostile  nations. 

IMOGEKE  CasHMOHE. 
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Seabsook,  Mo. 
iiR:    Nothing  could   Jeopardize  the  three 
E  g  circus  performing  In  Paris, 
llomblng  of  North  Vietnam   might   prove 
t   the   conventional   military   Just   might 
de  the  total  victory  needed  to  end  the 
without  the  ever  mounting  peacefully 
liotlated  casualty  lists. 
\  7ould  Sens.  Kennedy  and  Pulbrlght  care  to 
and  swap  places  with  some  of  our  cap- 
tured servicemen. 

A.  WnJJAMS. 
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May  Lott  Pringls. 


S  ir:  ah  Americans  must  have  thrilled  with 
pri  le  In  learning  of  the  daring  raid  near 
Ha  lol  to  rescue  prisoners  of  war.  President 
NlJ  on  Is  to  be  commended  for  authorizing 
th«  operation. 

Robert  C.  Thompson. 

Faikfax,  Va. 
Ar:  It  the  critics  had  friends  or  family  dy- 
ing In  one  of  those  camps  what  song  would 
the  f  sing  then?  More  Important,  what  If  the 
resi  ue  had  been  successful  and  a  number  of 
PO  V's  were  saved?  Would  the  strategy  be 
lab  'led  heroic  or  would  our  spineless  critics 
flni  yet  another  excuse  to  condemn? 

John  H.  McClttre. 


Sa:    It  was  shocking  and   disgusting   to 
:  some  of  our  "cry-baby"  Senators  whin- 
and  complaining  about  the  admlnlstra- 
"8  efforts  to  free  prisoners  of  war  held 
.ve  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Leioa  M.  Horwzdel. 


Sir: 


i:  Moral  support  is  being  provided  the 

Noifth    Vietnamese    by,    of    all    people,    the 

leans  on  the  HIU.  Every  effort  by  Presl- 

derlf,  Nixon  Is  blasted  and  thwarted   by   a 

radical    group    entrenched    In    the 

!  and  House. 

L.  B.  Beall. 


In  relation  to  the  "expression  of  opin- 

by  Mary  McGrory — perhaps  she  would 

to  know  some  Virginia  families  whose 

and  husbands  are  POWs  or  missing  In 

action  In  North  Vietnam.  To  her  shock  she 

t  And  they  were  filled  with  a  feeling  that 

President  and  oxir  leading  civilian  and 

mlljtary  officials  do  care! 

Mart  A.  Baker. 


ROCKVnXE,  Md. 

Sfa:  With  the  exception  of  the  shape  of  the 
tab;  e  not  one  positive  Item  has  been  agreed 
upo  a  in  the  more  than  two  years  of  the  "Paris 
Pea  ;e  Talks."  In  spite  of  this  total  lack  of 
pro(Tess  the  Nixon  critics  continue  to  gnaw 
awa  jr  at  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  admln- 
Istri  ,tion  to  bring  reasonable  pressure  on  our 
ene;  nles,  the  latest  being  directed  at  the  un- 
suc(  essful  attempt  to  rescue  U.S.  prisoners 
hel<  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  how  much  longer  these  gentle- 
mei  Intend  oiu-  country  "negotiate"  away 
the  pives  of  U.S.  prisoners  and  their  families. 

Bert  Kurland. 
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FACTS,    NOT   SENTIMENT,    SHOULD 
DECroE  "DELTA  QUEEN'S"  FATE 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"VES 

Monday.  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  another  attempt  will  be  made 
this  week  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
obtain  an  exemption  for  the  Delta  Queen. 

Although  I  have  given  my  views  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  previously,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  reasons  why 
the  Members  of  this  House  should  not 
permit  the  Delta  Queen  to  continue  oper- 
ations as  an  inland  river  overnight  pas- 
senger boat. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  considerable 
sentiment  supporting  the  continued  op- 
eration of  this  wooden  riverboat.  The 
sentiment  seems  to  be  that  the  Delta 
Queen  is  a  link  with  our  past  and  we 
should  preserve  this  link  to  remind  us  of 
the  good  old  days.  The  House,  however, 
should  vote  on  the  facts  and  not  on 
sentiment.  The  facts  are,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  in  the  past,  that — 

The  boat  is  a  flretrap ; 

It  is  made  largely  of  wood;  and 

Wood  burns. 

The  S.S.  Yarmouth  Castle,  made 
largely  of  wood,  burned  recently  with 
a  loss  of  90  lives. 

The  S.S.  Morro  Castle,  made  largely  of 
wood,  burned  with  a  loss  of  134  lives. 

The  Canadian  passenger  boat  Noronic 
made  largely  of  wood,  burned  while  tied 
to  a  dock  in  Toronto,  with  a  loss  of  118 
lives. 

The  General  Slocum.  made  largely  of 
wood,  burned  in  New  York  Harbor,  with 
the  bow  on  the  beach  but  the  stem  in 
deep  water,  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
1,000  Uves. 

In  earUer  years,  the  river  steamboat 
Stonewall  on  the  Mississippi  River,  made 
largely  of  wood,  burned  with  a  loss  of 
209  lives,  in  an  accident  in  the  Mississippi 
River — where  the  Delta  Queen  oper- 
ates— where  the  pilot  could  not  reach 
the  banks  as  the  boat  went  aground  on 
a  shoal  150  yards  from  the  bank. 

It  is  against  the  law  of  the  land  to 
operate  such  a  wooden  passenger  boat. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
houses  the  Maritime  Administration,  op- 
poses continued  operation  of  the  boat,  in 
the  interests  of  safety. 

The  Department  of  State  opposes  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  boat,  in  the  In- 
terest of  safety. 

The  Coast  Guard,  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  maritime  safety,  opposes  the 
continued  operation  of  the  boat,  in  the 
interest  of  safety. 

Sentiment  has  its  place,  but  the  facts 
concerning  the  Delta  Queen  make  clear 
that  the  Congress  should  not  gamble 
with  the  lives  of  passengers.  We  have 
charged  the  executive  departments  with 
certain  public  safety.  The  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  Delta  Queen  say  it  Is  not 
safe  to  operate  her  further.  The  Congress 
should  not  substitute  its  judgment  for  the 
technical  agencies  on  whom  we  rely  for 
guidance  concerning  public  safety. 

I  hope  the  Delta  Queen  never  bums, 
but  if  it  does,  the  blood  will  be  on  the 
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Congress,  not  on  the  expert  agencies 
which  told  us  to  stop  the  operation.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  Member  in  good  con- 
science can  vote  on  this  issue  on  the  basis 
of  sentiment  instead  of  facts.  Too  many 
lives  are  at  stake. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  Delta 
Queen  Issue  which  disturbs  me.  By  a  vote 
of  307  to  1,  the  House  passed  the  bill 
leading  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970.  By  a  vote  of  343  to  4,  the  House 
accepted  the  conference  report  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  following  the  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  this  legislation.  Dur- 
ing that  conference  with  the  Senate,  it 
was  agreed  by  all  Members,  House  and 
Senate,  not  to  permit  the  Delta  Queen  to 
continue  to  operate.  Now  if  the  confer- 
ence system  of  the  Congress  is  to  have 
validity,  I  think  the  House  should  vote 
down  the  Senate's  attempt  to  make  an 
end-run  around  that  conference  agree- 
ment. 

It  also  seems  appropriate  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  even  the  owners  of  the 
Delta  Queen  have  admitted  this  vessel 
has  limited  safety  capabilities. 

On  October  4,  1970,  William  Muster, 
president  of  Greene  Line  Steamers,  Inc., 
operators  of  the  Delta  Queen,  wrote  me 
a  letter  which  included  the  following  two 
paragraphs : 

Although  we  were  deeply  dlsapptointed 
that  the  Delta  Queen  amendment  was  re- 
jected in  conference,  we  were  most  pleased  by 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Committee 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  a  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  be  author- 
ized for  a  vessel  to  replace  the  Delta  Queen. 

As  operators  of  the  Delta  Queen,  we  are 
only  too  well  aware  of  the  operational  and 
safety  limitations  of  our  44-year-old  paddle- 
wheeler.  It  has  always  been  our  Intention 
to  retire  her  into  active,  but  less  demanding 
service  as  soon  as  we  could  build  a  new 
vessel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remain  convinced  the 
Delta  Queen  should  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  further  as  an  overnight  passen- 
ger boat.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
House  wiU  agree  with  me  and  vote  to 
support  existing  law,  expert  advice,  and 
previous  action  by  the  Congress — all  of 
which  are  against  continued  operation  of 
the  Delta  Queen. 

I  also  feel  the  ofBcial  Coast  Guard  po- 
sition on  the  Delta  Queen  should  be  made 
public,  and  at  this  point  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  that 
agency: 
Department  op  Transportation, 

U.S.  Coast  Ouaro, 

Washington.  DC,  September  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Chairman,   Committe   on   Merchant   Marine 

and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  river  passenger 
steamer  DELTA  QUEEN,  including  our  latest 
thinking  on  proposed  legislation  affecting 
her  operation,  is  furnished  in  accordance 
with  your  telephone  call  to  Captain  Kesler 
on  22  June  1970. 

The  current  Coast  Guard  position  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  for  two  years  the 
existing  operation  of  the  DELTA  QUEEN  ;s 
reflected  In  the  enclosed  copy  of  Departmenc 
of  Transportation  letter  dated  15  May  1970 
to  your  Committee  commenting  on  H.R. 
14002;  i.e.,  we  are  opposed  to  enactment  of 
such  legislation. 
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H.R.  14002  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  Corbett 
in  September  of  1969  and,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  a  second  two-year  extension  (Public 
Law  90-435,  enacted  27  July  1968  provided 
the  first)  during  which  the  DELTA  QUEEN 
would  be  permitted  to  operate  In  her  pres- 
ent mode  without  compliance  with  the  in- 
combustible construction  requirements  set 
forth  In  the  Act  of  6  November  1966  (Public 
Law  89-777). 

Our  position  today  has  not  changed  from 
that  expressed  two  years  ago,  both  during 
Coast  Guard  testimony  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  proposed  legislation  resulting 
In  the  aforementioned  Public  Law  90- 
435,  and  in  Department  of  Transportation 
letters  dated  23  and  27  May  1968  com- 
menting on  two  proposed  bills  under  con- 
sideration at  that  time.  In  this  regard,  1 
have  attached  a  copy  of  Rear  Admiral  Mur- 
phy's comprehensive  statement  of  13  June 
1968  before  your  Committee,  as  well  as  a 
copy  of  Department  of  Transportation  let- 
ter dated  23  May  1968  commenting  on  Mr. 
Williams'  H.R.  15580.  The  Department's  let- 
ter of  27  May  1968  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van's companion  bill  H.R.  15714  contained 
the  same  comments  and,  therefore,  has  not 
been  Included. 

As  you  know.  In  addition  to  H.R.  14002. 
Intended  to  grant  the  DELTA  QUEEN  an  ad- 
ditional two-year  postponement  until  No- 
vember 1972,  several  other  bills  have  been 
recently  introduced  which,  If  enacted,  would 
completely  exempt  the  vessel  from  compli- 
ance with  Public  Law  89-777.  Our  position 
with  respect  to  these  bills  remains  the  same 
as  that  expressed  on  the  proposed  two-year 
postponement  legislation.  In  the  interest  of 
maritime  safety,  we  are  opposed  to  such 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  copies  of  Rear  Admiral 
Murphy's  statement  on  the  subject  and 
other  related  correspondence,  I  have  also  en- 
closed for  your  use  a  brief  fact  sheet  on  the 
DELTA  QUEEN  containing,  among  other 
things,  her  tonnage,  length,  date  of  build, 
etc. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  furnish  you  this  In- 
formation.  If   the   Coast   Guard  can   be   of 
further  assistance  In  this  matter,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

T.  R.  Sargent, 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Assist- 
ant Commandant. 


COMMUNISTS  REFUSE  TO 
NEGOTIATE  IN  PARIS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  clear  from  the  recent  statements  of 
David  E.  K.  Bruce,  our  chief  negotiator 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  that  negotiation 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
holds  no  real  promise  either  for  decent 
treatment  for  our  POW's  or  for  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Earlier  this  week  Ambassador  Bruce 
said  that  "there  have  never  been  any  true 
negotiations"  at  the  Paris  talks  in  the  al- 
most 2  years  of  their  existence.  He  also 
noted  that  the  Communists  had  given  no 
indication  whatever  that  they  are  ready 
to  begin  meaningful  negotiations.  This 
is  a  very  frank  appraisal  of  the  situation, 
and  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  correct. 

Yet  we  stUl  have  critics  of  the  war  who 
propose  negotiation  as  their  only  alter- 
native to  the  actioDs  the  President  has 
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taken.  The  most  recent  example  came 
from  those  who  opposed  the  raid  on  the 
Son  Tay  prison  camp.  Instead  of  offer- 
ing any  constructive  suggestions  to  help 
our  prisoners  of  war,  they  offered  ne- 
gotiation— which  Is  really  a  nonanswer 
to  a  real  problem. 

I  would  suggest  that  critics  of  the  war 
devote  their  energies  to  bringing  forth 
constructive  alternatives  that  can  help 
get  us  out  of  this  war.  But  the  idea  that 
more  negotiation  is  the  answer,  when  in 
fact  the  Communists  refuse  to  negotiate, 
should  be  identified  for  what  it  is— sim- 
ply wishful  thinking. 


EVERY  MANS'  HOME  IS  HIS  CASTLE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  7.  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
our  system  of  government  we  bend  over 
backward  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
charged  with  committing  crimes  and,  in 
the  process,  we  sometimes  soft-pedal 
the  rights  of  good-living  and  innocent 
citizens. 

A  rather  unique  reference  is  made  to 
this  paradox  in  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Jake  E.  Teller  and  appearing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Real  Property  News, 
which  is  published  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Teller  takes  off  on  the  common-law 
theme  that  "every  man's  home  is  his 
castle,"  and  because  the  article  is  timely 
and  cleverly  presented,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Evert   Man's   Home   Is   His   Castle 
(By  Jack  E.  Teller) 

You  may  not  agree  with  me  .  .  .  but,  .  .  . 
I  disagree  with  any  law  which  is  designed  to 
protect  criminals. 

Yesterday  I  read  another  legal  opinion, 
which,  in  effect,  says  that  you  cannot  shoot 
anyone  who  breaks  Into  your  house  unless  he 
shoots  you  first. 

Not  me  pal!  I  ain't  about  to  hold  a  dialog 
with  anyone  who  breaks  Into  my  house.  I'm 
ready.  My  house  has  a  very  Interesting 
electronic  system,  and  my  four  rifles  and  two 
revolvers  are  loaded.  Any  midnight  strangers 
in  my  house  would  be  wise  to  visit  the  con- 
fessional before  entering. 

My  friends  and  legal  advisers  all  tell  me  I 
will  be  guilty  of  murder  if  this  tmfortunate 
confrontation  should  occur.  So,  I  have 
figured  out  a  story  for  the  Judge.  It  will  go 
approximately  as  follows: 

"You  see,  yer  honor,  I  woke  up  about 
three  am  one  morning,  and,  for  some  reason, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  oiled  my 
revolver  recently.  So  I  took  it  from  the 
drawer  of  my  bedside  table  Intending  to  take 
it  down  to  my  shop  and  oil  It  while  It  was  on 
my  mind. 

"As  I  entered  by  living  room,  there  stood 
a  man.  You  know  how  It  is  these  days.  Jedge, 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  stranger  strol- 
ling around  your  home — particularly  at  three 
a.m. 

"Well,  sir,  I  asked  the  guy  If  I  could  be 
of  assistance.  He  answered,  'no,  I'm  Just 
waiting  for  a  trolley  car'.  So  I  said,  'well, 
they  don't  run  too  often  around  here  but 
maybe,  while  you're  waiting,  you  could  help 
me  oil  my  revolver  because  I  dont  know  very 
much    about   revolvers'.    "Well,'   he   said,    'I 
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doubt  It.  I'm  a  knife  man  myself.  But  let 
me  take  a  look  at  it  anyway'. 

"So  I  handed  It  to  him  and  he  was  looking 
It  over  and,  at  one  point,  sighted  down  the 
barrel  with  the  gun  pointing  toward  him. 
You  know  Jedge,  that  thing  went  off  with 
a  hell  of  a  bang  and  my  wife  came  running 
down  the  stairs  hollering  at  me  to  get  that 
thing  off  her  new  rug  because  It  was  bleeding 
aU  over  It. 

"Well,  sir.  I  caUed  the  police  and  told  them 
to  bring  a  basket  with  them  to  remove  some 
pollution  from  my  living  room." 

The  Jedge  will  probably  say,  "thafs  a 
ridiculous  story.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  you 
shot  the  man  yourself". 

My  only  answer  will  be:  "well,  you  know 
Jedge,  the  only  way  you  can  find  out  Is  to 
ask  the  guy  with  the  hole  in  his  head — or 
maybe  some  of  the  other  people  who  were 
waiting  for  the  trolley  car." 

Obviously,  I  will  be  sent  to  the  electric 
chair. 

But,  so  long  as  I  have  a  choice  (and  I 
still  do),  I'd  rather  be  murdered  by  justice 
than  some  coked-up  criminal  who  would 
certainly  be  released  by  the  courts  (or  by 
probation)    to  continue  his  mayhem. 

It's  a  hell  of  an  era  where  law-abiding 
citizens  are  considered  to  be  guilty  until 
they  prove  their  innocence  and  where 
criminals  are  considered  to  be  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  They  get  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  government;  we  can  go  to 
see  our  chaplain  (and  don't  be  too  sure  which 
side  he's  on  either) . 


SUBVERSIVES  EMPLOYING  "REVO- 
LUTIONARY RHETORIC'  TO  FUR- 
THER THEIR  ENDS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF  aussouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
when  we  hear  of  academicians  who 
preach  revolutionary  violence  along  with 
teaching  literature,  history,  and  other 
traditional  classroom  subjects,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  discover  one  who  is  aware  of 
and  concerned  about  the  danger  that 
confronts  this  country  from  within. 

I  refer  to  Roy  Colby,  professor  of  Span- 
ish at  the  University  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado, who  is  also  president  of  that  insti- 
tution's chapter  of  University  Professors 
for  Academic  Order. 

Professor  Colby  has  worldly  experi- 
ence not  enjoyed  by  some  other  teachers. 
He  is  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer 
with  service  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
He  has  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
Communists  at  their  work  of  subverting 
governments.  He  witnessed  firsthand 
Fidel  Castro's  commimlzation  of  a  nation 
only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Professor  Colby  is  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "Conquest  With  Words"  and  is 
presently  compiling  a  dictionary  of  com- 
munese-English  terms  that  depict  how 
perversion  of  language  promotes  the 
cause  of  international  communism. 

In  a  speech  to  the  University  Professors 
for  Academic  Order  on  his  campus  in 
mid-October,  Professor  Colby  explained 
how  the  subversives  in  this  country  are 
employing  what  he  calls  revolutionary 
rhetoric  to  further  their  ends. 

This  speech  is  most  interesting  and 
informative  and  therefore  I  insert  it  In 
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th;  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
lei  gues : 
£|crBVERsrvES    Employing    "Revolutionart 
Rhetoric"  To  Pttrthsr  Their  Ekos 
(By  Roy  Colby) 
■  The  widespread  bombings  throughout  the 
n.   the   sniping,   the   guerrilla   warfare, 
thi    murder    of    policemen,    the    threatened 
kU  napplngs,  the  violence,  the  poltlclzatlon 
of  universities  and  the  rest.  You  read  about 
th4m  every  day. 

('hat  Is  happening  to  America,  the  land 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 
evolution.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Then   read 
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Oct.  14,  1970.  thousands  of  policemen 

frojn  all  parts  of  the  country  assembled  on 

steps  of  the  U.S.  Capital  In  Washington. 

.  calling  for  stlfTer  laws  against  attacks 

law   enforcement   ofScers.    John    J.   Har- 

n.  national  president  of  the  Fraternal 

Or^er  of  Police,  told  some  3,500  officers  and 

of  Congress,  "It's  time  th«  people 

this   country   face   up   to   It — there    Is    a 

rev^Dlutlon  taking  place." 

August  24,  1970,  State  Attorney  Oen- 
Robert  Warren  said,  "The  bombings  of 
University  of  Wisconsin   mark  the  be- 
ginning of  an  outright  revolution.  .  .  ." 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently 
noted,  "There  exists  a  strong  Marxist  revolu- 
tlo  lary  youth  movement." 

It  is  indeed,  revolution  then  Communists 
are  all  for  It  and  are  doing  their 
utifaost  to  promote  It.  For  according  to  the 
the  orles  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  there  Is,  and 
she  uld  be.  a  revolution  taking  place  on  all 
noi  t-Communlst  countries  of  the  world — 
including  the  United  States.  The  revolution 
last  until  Communists  take  over  the 
gotfernment   and   seize   power. 

Is  a  revolution  promoted?  First  and 
of  all.  by  words.  By  assigning 
Mai-xist  values  to  ordinary  Ideas.  By  revolu- 
tlo;  lary  rhetoric  designed  to  win  the  sup- 
of  persons  who  are  gullible,  superficial, 
Idealistic,  inexperienced  and  unwise. 

le  Marxist  word-system  for  revolution. 
the|a.  may  be  called  "revolutionary  rhetor- 
How  do  you  recognize  revolutionary 
rhetoric  when  you  hear  it  or  see  It  In  print? 
following  Is  taken  from  an  antl-ROTC 
leapet  coming  from  a  booth  In  the  University 
of  the  University  of  Northern  Colo- 
The  sign  above  the  booth  read.  "Rocky 
Revolutionary  Union,"  and  be- 
the  long  table  filled  with  antl-U.S. 
ature — revolutionary  literature,  If  you 
sat  five  hippie-style  students,  or  at 
lea^t  they  were  of  student  age.  It  was  a  poorly 
duced  mimeograph  sheet  showing,  or 
puiteortlng  to  show,  the  badly  burned  face 
1  ?hat  was  described  as  "after  early  surgery" 
in  eight-year-old  Vietnamese  boy. 
'Does  not  your  stomach  rebel?"  the  leaflet 
'Does  not  your  mind  revolt?  The  na- 
ruins  of  his  body  and  his  revaged 
d  are  inflicted  by  the  'honorable'  oflS- 
of  American  military  might.  Yes  you 
shcjuld  rebel  when  you  Join  ROTC.  when  you 
tlfy  the  existence  of  ROTC.  You  are 
guilty  of  the  most  criminal  violence,  an  ac- 
cor  iplice  to  a  degeneratedly  twisted  strong- 
holp  of  legitimized  murder.  Yes  ROTC  is  a 
roxis  arm  of  American  imp>erlallsm  se- 
ducing, subverting  and  corrupting  the  purity 
routh  from  universal  brotherhood.  There 
place  in  a  University  of  Life  for  ROTC." 
deside  the  Vietnamese  boy's  scarred  face 
weie  printed  these  words  In  large  letters: 
C  plus  U.S.  Imperialism  did  this." 
"this  is  revolutionary  rhetoric.  This  Is 
Marxist  rhetoric.  Right  here.  Right  here  in 
own  university, 
^ut  there's  more.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
lea  let  we  read : 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Program  of  the  Bocky 
Ma  untaln  Revolutionary  Union. 
An  End  to  ROTC. 
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"The  way  the  University  complex  best 
serves  Imperialism  Is  exempUfled  in  ROTC. 
The  chief  confrontation  taking  place  la  be- 
tween a  world  in  revolution  and  amerikUcan 
imperialism.  People  are  rising  up  to  free 
themselves  from  amerlkkkan  corporate  ex- 
ploitation. They  will  no  longer  passively 
watch  their  human  and  natural  resources  ex- 
ploited, their  country's  chance  for  economic 
growth  stiffled  (sic)  by  amerlkkkan  economic 
domination  and  be  pacified  with  care  (slc) 
packages. 

"Amerlkkkan  Imperialism  Is  the  main 
structure  standing  in  the  way  of  our  broth- 
er's (sic)  liberation.  ROTC  supplies  over  half 
of  the  officers  for  fragmentation  bombs,  de- 
folleges  (sic)  and  fires  the  guns  all  under 
the  guise  of  fighting  for  democracy.  It  trains 
men  in  the  tactics  of  counter-Insurgency  and 
gives  them  the  manpower  to  protect  and 
foster  the  goals  of  a  dehumanizing  corporate 
Imperialism.  We  demand  an  immediate  end 
to  ROTC." 

Read  that  over  again  and  note  well  cer- 
tain words.  Never  mind  the  spelling — What 
do  you  want,  good  spelling  or  revolution? 
Look  at  them:  University  complex,  imperial- 
ism, confrontation,  revolution,  amerlkkkan 
imperialism,  people,  exploitation,  exploited, 
economic  domination,  liberation,  under  the 
guise  of,  and  corporate  imperialism. 

These  words  and  others  similar  to  them 
constitute  revolutionary  rhetoric,  the  vo- 
cabulary of  revolution.  They  are  all  logical 
parts  of  a  verbal  pattern  which  is  Invariable 
in  its  make-up.  Here  are  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  pattern. 

A  revolution  is  a  violent  overthrow  of  a 
government  and  is  usually  abhorred  by  a 
majority  of  the  people.  How  then  do  you 
arouse  people,  convince  them  the  government 
should  be  overthrown? 

Very  simply.  You  say  it  Is  all  bad. 

Therefore,  all  the  things  you  do  and  stand 
for  are  good. 

What  do  you  attack? — the  sources  of 
power  .  .  .  The  University.  The  courts.  The 
police.  The  armed  forces.  ROTC,  industrial 
firms,  especially  those  connected  with  de- 
fense projects.  And  obviously  those  who  try 
to  stop  you  from  carrying  out  your  objec- 
tives. 

Now  let  us  see  how  good  words  are  em- 
ployed to  describe  revolutionary  activities 
and  bad  ones  represent  the  government  under 
attack.  Its  institutions,  culture  and  policies, 
and  its  efforts  to  defend  Itself. 

Please  keep  in  mind  the  following  labels  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  facts.  Words  are  cheap.  The  truth  Is 
anything  that  helps  the  revolution.  In  revo- 
lutionarj'  rhetoric,  words  are  power  tools  to 
persuade,  not  means  to  seek  and  set  forth 
the  truth. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  a  revolutionary. 
You  want  to  overthrow  the  United  States 
government.  What  are  you  opposed  to?  These 
things,  and  you  hear  them  over  and  over: 
exploitation,  monopoly,  imperialism,  coloni- 
alism, repression,  oppression,  aggression, 
racism,  criminal  discriTnination,  police  bru- 
tality, and  so  on. 

What  are  you  in  favor  of — besides  an  im- 
mediate end  to  all  the  things  you  are  opposed 
to?  Well,  you  want  equality,  peace,  justice, 
liberation,  participatory  democracy,  a  fair 
share  for  all  and  anything  else  that  sounds 
good  and  noble. 

Who  are  you.  anyhow?  You  are  the  stu- 
dents, the  people,  the  workers,  the  minority 
groups — not  Just  some  of  them,  all  of  them. 
What  are  you  like?  You  are  progressive,  lib- 
eral, freedom-loving,  justice-loving,  peace- 
loving,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  also 
oppressed,  repressed,  discriminated  against 
and  exploited. 

Who  does  this  to  you? — The  Establishment, 
the  power  structure  and  their  puppets. 

Who  are  the  people  that  make  up  the  Es- 
tablishment, the  power  structure  and  their 
puppets?  Why,  the  imperlaHsts,  the  FasciatSj 
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the  Nazis,  the  arch-reactionaries,  the  moronic 
conservatives,  the  clique  of  racists,  uiarmon- 
gers  and  traitors,  the  extremists  In  the  mili. 
tary -industrial  complex,  the  amerikkkan 
monopolists,  the  ROTC  and  the  pigs,  to  name 
Just  a  few. 

You  have  tried  to  communicate  with  the 
Establishment  but  they  wouldn't  listen.  They 
fail  to  see  what  Is  relevant  and  what  is  ir- 
relevant. They  still  cUng  to  obsolete  middle- 
class  values.  They  don't  understand  the  New 
Morality,  new  politics,  participatory  democ- 
racy. You  have  tried  non-violence  but  it  did 
not  work.  You  have  no  other  choice — make 
revolution.  Make  demands.  Arrange  confron- 
tations. Strive  by  any  means  available  for 
liberation  from  all  the  bad  things.  Resist. 
And  if  the  pigs  try  to  stop  you,  defend  your- 
self! 

This  is  revolutionary  rhetoric  in  operation. 

Revolutionary  rhetoric  is  remarkable  for 
the  ideas  it  does  not  express.  Nothing  about 
the  rights  of  the  majority.  Nothing  about 
whether  actions  proposed  lead  to  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  individual — not  of  a  class  or 
group  of  people,  but  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. Nothing  about  America's  great  social 
progress  in  the  last  two  decades.  Nothing 
about  the  responsibilities  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights.  Nothing 
good  about  any  non-Communist  country. 
Nothing  bad  about  any  Socialist  or  Com- 
munist country. 

Please  note  this  point.  In  revolutionary 
rhetoric,  the  government  is  held  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  ag^d  hence  for 
all  the  nation's  Ills.  The  Ind^lduals  who 
comprise  our  people-run  society  somehow 
are  held  blameless — except  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Since  the  government  Is 
not  attending  to  the  country's  needs,  or  not 
doing  it  fast  enough,  the  government  should 
be  destroyed. 

Simplistic  reasoning?  Perhaps  so,  but  too 
many  of  our  students  are  falling  for  it.  We. 
the  educators,  ought  to  have  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  views  of  our  students.  What 
has  gone  wrong  in  education  when  twice  as 
many  students  believe  the  government  Is 
doing  a  bad  Job  as  those  believing  it  is  doing 
well? 

We  must  come  up  with  ways  smd  means  to 
cope  with  revolutionary  rhetoric  and  the 
superficial  Ideas  that  lie  behind  it.  If  we 
don't — let  each  draw  his  own  conclusion. 


STRENGTHENING  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  S.  336  as 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  bill 
would  enable  small  businessmen  to  sell 
securities  in  an  offering  up  to  $500,000 
without  having  to  fully  comply  with  the 
registration  requirements  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933. 

At  the  present  time  this  offering  level 
is  set  at  $300,000.  This  limit  was  estab- 
lished in  1945  because  it  was  felt  at 
that  time  that  this  reasonably  met  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  small  businessmen. 
As  we  well  know  today  though,  infla- 
tion has  plagued  the  small  businessman 
just  as  it  has  harmed  other  areas  of  our 
economy.  Capital  costs  have  risen  dra- 
matically in  the  last  two  decades:  oper- 
ating costs,  maintenance  costs,  and  labor 
costs  have  done  likewise. 
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Increasing  the  regulation  A  exemp- 
tion to  $500,000  opens  new  commercial 
vistas  to  small  businessmen  across  the 
country.  It  will  help  them  revitalize  their 
efforts  at  precisely  the  right  time  to  give 
the  general  economy  a  needed  forward 
momentum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  small  business- 
men have  been  the  backbone  and  the 
fiber  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Their 
efforts  and  their  successes  have  been 
monuments  to  individual  initiative  and 
ingenuity.  Congress  must  help  small 
businessmen  keep  pace  with  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  money  market.  Con- 
gress has  the  obligation  to  approve 
S.  336. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  turn  their  heads  away  from  the  needs 
of  the  small  businessman  once  this  legis- 
lation is  approved.  There  is  other  legisla- 
tion pending  before  this  Congress  which 
also  should  be  enacted  into  law.  The  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  reinstated 
for  the  small  businessman.  This  would 
enable  him  to  expand  profitable  opera- 
tions, better  serve  consumer  needs,  and 
better  fulfill  his  historic  role  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  capitalist  system.  The 
present  inheritance  laws  should  be  re- 
vised so  that  Federal  estate  taxes  will 
have  a  less  devastating  impact  on  the 
families  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and  small 
businessmen. 

There  are  but  two  major  bills  that 
focus  directly  on  the  needs  of  the  small 
businessman.  There  are  many  others 
eminently  worthy  of  congressional  at- 
tention. 


THE  TARNISHED  DOOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fa- 
mous inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  New  York  harbor  reads : 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  iX)or, 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  the  tempest-tost 
to  me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  luster  of  that  promise  is  dimmed 
somewhat  and  the  gleaming  golden  door 
tarnished  by  an  event  that  recently 
took  place  on  an  American  ship  in 
American  territorial  waters  some  250 
miles  north  of  where  the  "Mother  of 
Exiles"  stands.  A  Lithuanian  sailor  on  a 
Russian  ship  took  us  at  our  word  and 
flung  himself  across  the  10  feet  of  water 
which  separated  him  from  an  American 
Coast  Guard  cutter  to  safety  and  free- 
dom— or  so  he  thought.  He  was  wrong. 
Hours  later,  with  the  permission  of  the 
American  captain,  Russian  seamen 
boarded  the  ship,  beat  and  kicked  him 
into  a  bloody  unconscious  hulk  and 
hauled  him  back  roped  in  a  blanket  In  an 
American  lifeboat,  to  their  own  vessel. 
His  prayers  for  help  and  cries  for  mercy 
still  hang  in  the  air  unanswered. 

The  story  of  how  and  why  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  refused 
asylum  to  a  refugee,  in  direct  contraven- 
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tion  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  governing 
the  status  of  refugees,  and  furthermore, 
actually  assisted  a  Russian  goon  squad 
in  forcibly  subduing  and  returning  him 
to  captivity  and  probable  death  is  a  sad 
and  shameful  tale  of  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling, indecision,  and  cowardice. 

After  the  sailor,  a  radio  operator 
known  to  us  only  as  Simtis,  hurled  him- 
self to  the  deck  of  the  Vigilant  at  2  p.m., 
on  November  23,  Captain  Eustis  tele- 
phoned the  Coast  Guard's  First  District 
Commander  in  Boston,  Rear  Admiral 
W.  B.  EUis.  Ellis  contacted  his  Washing- 
ton headquarters  which  in  turn  put  In  a 
call  to  the  State  Department's  Soviet  af- 
fairs desk.  The  desk  officer,  a  man  named 
Kilham,  was  told  only  that  the  Coast 
Guard  had  a  potential  defector  on  its 
hands.  Kilham  urged  caution  and  advised 
the  Coast  Guard  not  to  "encourage"  the 
defector,  as  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  "prov- 
ocation" in  view  of  the  delicate  nego- 
tiations taking  place  aboard  the  two 
ships.  However,  he  instructed  the  Coast 
Guard  to  keep  the  State  Department  in- 
formed of  any  further  developments. 

The  Russian  trawler,  mother  ship  of 
a  Soviet  fishing  fleet,  and  the  cutter 
Vigilant,  were  anchored  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  overharvesting  of  yellow- 
tailed  flounder.  The  meeting,  arranged 
at  the  request  of  the  Russians,  was  au- 
thorized by  the  State  Department  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  American  fish- 
ing interests  in  New  England. 

Two  further  calls  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment ensued  at  intervals,  the  second  de- 
claring that  it  was  a  false  alarm  and 
the  third,  at  7:45  in  the  evening,  report- 
ing that  the  seaman  had  already  been 
returned.  In  fact,  Simas  was  not  finally 
dragged  off  the  Vigilant  until  almost 
midnight.  Adm.  Chester  Bender,  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
confirmed  that  the  decision  had  been 
made  by  the  Coast  Guard  Rrst  District 
Commander  in  Boston  on  his  own  au- 
thority. Under  the  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  Admiral  Bender,  "the  com- 
mander •  •  •  felt  that  it  was  reasonable 
and  proper  that  we  not  permit  our  ship 
to  be  used  as  a  means  of  defection  and 
that  the  man  should  be  returned." 

No  one  in  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  State 
Department  can  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  the  7:45  call  and  the  forcible  re- 
turn of  Simas  at  midnight.  Nor  has  the 
Coast  Guard  been  able  to  justify  mak- 
ing the  decision  on  that  basis  and  at 
that  level  without  seeking  instruction 
from  higher  officials  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  seems  to  be 
the  usual  bureaucratic  bugaboos  of 
bimgled  communications  and  misplaced 
priorities.  A  State  Department  spokes- 
man later  maintained  that,  had  they 
been  informed  that  Simas  had  actually 
defected,  the  situation  would  have  been 
handled  differently.  That  may  well  be, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  should 
be  clear  procedures  laid  down  for  deal- 
ing with  defectors.  The  rules  governing 
cooperation  among  government  agencies 
in  such  cases  are  inexcusably  vague. 

What  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
political  asylum  to  refugees  who  man- 
age to  reach  American  territorj'.  The 
Geneva  Protocol,  which  we  signed  in 
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1968,  unequivocally  prohibits  the  expul- 
sion or  return  of  refugees  to  territories 
where  their  life  or  freedom  would  be 
threatened.  An  American  ship  in  Ameri- 
can waters  is  clearly  considered  Ameri- 
can territory,  and  we  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outrage  against  hu- 
man decency  and  justice  which  took 
place  aboard  the  Vigilant.  For  the  sake 
of  a  few  fish,  we  sacrificed  a  human 
life. 

Public  Indignation  in  the  United  States 
has  risen  in  spontaneous  protest  against 
this  disgraceful  action.  Americans  of  East 
European  descent  demonstrated  angrily 
against  the  decision  in  many  cities.  The 
President,  who  only  learned  of  the  inci- 
dent from  weekend  news  reports,  has 
called  for  a  full  investigation.  None  of 
this,  however,  will  help  Simas.  Nor  wiU 
it  reassure  miUions  in  captive  nations 
throughout  the  world  who,  like  Simas, 
cherished  some  hope  in  the  American 
dream.  By  this  dastardly  action,  we  have 
forfeited  something  of  America's  good 
name  and  of  her  proud  claim  to  be  moth- 
er of  exiles  and  defender  of  liberty. 

This  tragic  affair  must  not  become  one 
more  unfortunate  mistake  from  which 
nothing  was  learned.  We  have  seen  this 
scenario  played,  in  different  circum- 
stances with  different  players  in  different 
costumes,  so  many  times  before.  The  re- 
sult is  always  the  same.  At  Pearl  Harbor, 
during  the  piracy  of  the  Pueblo,  and  in 
numerous  other  fateful  Incidents  in  our 
history,  communications  faltered,  the 
chain  of  command  broke  down,  and  ca- 
lamity befell  the  hapless  victims.  Why? 
How  many  more  times  must  we  witness 
the  failure  of  those  in  authority,  who 
should  have  learned  from  experience  but 
never  have? 

If  the  officially  expressed  regrets  of 
the  State  Department  and  others  have 
any  sincerity,  it  .should  be  provided  by 
their  concerted  efforts  to  insure  that  no 
such  shameful  incident  occurs  again. 
Proper  channels  of  communication 
should  be  maintained  and  adequate  pro- 
cedures for  defiling  with  similar  even- 
tualities should  be  established.  Lower 
echelon  officials  should  know  just 
where  to  turn  for  instructions  and 
higher  functionaries  should  have  clear 
policies  to  guide  them.  Unless  and  un- 
til these  administrative  reforms  are  im- 
plemented, there  will  be  other  Simases, 
other  victims  of  ignorance  and  indecision, 
of  cowardly  caution  and  incompetence. 
"The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  tri- 
umph of  evil,"  Edmund  Burke  warned  in 
1795,  "is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing."  It 
is  still  true. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ROSE 
McCONNELL  LONG 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
remembrance  of  a  great  and  beloved  lady 
of  Louisiana.  Rose  McConnell  Long,  the 
mother  of  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  who 
recently  passed  away  at  the  age  of  78. 
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T  tie  news  of  her  passing  leaves  me 
sad  lened,  foi-  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  )e  her  friend  for  more  than  three 
deci  ides. 

Rose 


Long  was.  in  many  ways,  the 
remarkable  member  of  one  of  the 
remarkable    political    families  in 
mocjem  history. 

was  a  gentle  woman,  but  she  pos- 

a  quiet  strength  and  resolve  which 

bro^ight  out  the  best  in  others  and  which 

her  family  through  adversity 

personal  tragedy. 

roughout    her    long    life,    she   was 
and    admired   by    the   people   of 
She  was  their  friend,  their 
lady,  and.  later,  their  U.S.  Sena- 
It  is  with  the  people  of  Louisiana 
her  memory  will  forever  reside. 
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HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

jAt.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woii  Id  like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  an  ar- 
ticl(  about  one  of  Chicago's  outstanding 
leac  ers,  and  his  continuing  fight  for  the 
peo:)le  of  Greece.  This  article  outlines 
som  B  of  the  recent  activities  of  this  dedi- 
cate d  man.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  of  considerable  interest: 
Mission  Possible:  Opening  Greek  Jails 
(By  WUllam  K.  Wyant  Jr.) 
ICACO,  June  30. — Anthony  G.  Angelos, 
Attck-ney  Gener.il  John  N.  Mitchell's  candi- 
date for  ambassador  to  Greece,  did  not  get 
the  ob.  But  he  U  pushing  on  as  a  one-man 
resci  e  squad  for  persons  detained  In  Greek 
prls<  ns. 

Ai  igelos,  a  Chicago  banker  and  phllan- 
throalst,  flew  to  Athens  last  month  and  In- 
terc(  ded  with  Greek  officials  on  behalf  of 
Johii  Kapsis.  Kapais  is  a  liberal  Greek  editor 
Jaile  i  by  the  military  dictatorship  that  runs 
the   rountry. 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  If  they  sprang  him 
any  lay.  If  I  were  ambassador,  he'd  be  out  of 
]all,'  Angelos  told  the  Post-Dispatch  In  an 
inte  view  at  Chicago  s  Tavern  Club. 

Ai  igelos.  a  Greek-American,  grew  up  a  poor 
boy  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks  In  Chi- 
cago He  made  it  big  In  real  estate  and  bank- 
ing, and  now  he  spends  his  time  and  money 
gene  rously  in  causes  he  considers  good.  He  is 
a  dy  ismlc  man. 

Hi  •  is  very  disappointed  about  not  receiving 
the  appointment  as  envoy  to  Greece.  He 
thoi  ght  he  had  the  post  sewn  up,  but  it  went 
last  September  to  Henry  J.  Tasca,  a  career 
foreign  service  officer  In  the  Department  of 
Stat !. 

Angelos  said  that  Tasca  was  an  excellent 

But  he  felt,  he  himself  had  extraordi- 

quallflcations  as  a  person   who  speaks 

anguage.  knows  the  Greek  people  and  is 

e  of  what  is  going  on  over  there.  He  feels 

State  Department  snubbed  him. 

the  United  States  resumes  full  military 

ance  to  Greece,  or  if  President  Richard 

ixon  names  a  commission  to  look  into 

American    relations,    Angelos    is    still 

ul   that  he  could   be  of  service  as  an 

American  who  loves  this  country  and  under- 

Greece. 

career  people,  who  receive  high  dip- 
lomatic posts,  frequently  are  wealthy  citizens 
wha|  have  made  large  financial  contributions 


its 
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to  party  war-chests.  Angelos  Is  said  to  have 
been  generous  to  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
1968  campaign  but  he  declined  to  say 
whether  or  how  much  he  had  given. 

He  did  say  that  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
whom  he  had  known  for  about  three  years, 
espoused  his  cause,  and  that  he  had  the  sup- 
port of  niliiols  Senators  and  of  W.  Clement 
Stone,  the  rich  Chicago  Insurance  man  who, 
like  Mitchell,  Is  a  member  of  the  Richard 
Nixon  Foundation. 

Angelos  has  not  allowed  his  failure  to  get 
the  Athens  Job  to  subdue  him  or  cramp  his 
ebullient  style. 

Last  January,  before  he  sought  to  assist 
editor  Kapsis,  he  made  a  trip  to  Athens  and 
Intervened  on  behalf  of  a  beautiful  American 
girl,  Gloria  Root,  21  years  old.  She  had  been 
featured  as  "Playmate"  in  last  December's 
Playboy  magazine. 

Miss  Root  had  been  sentenced  to  18  months 
for  smuggling  hashish.  Angelos  went  to  the 
Jail  where  she  was  confined  on  the  Island  of 
Corfu  and  talked  to  the  girl  for  an  hour.  Her 
sentence  was  commuted  to  six  months.  She 
should  be  out,  he  said,  in  a  week  or  so. 

Angelos  was  unacquainted  with  Miss  Root 
at  the  time  he  undertook  that  mission.  He 
did  so  at  the  request  of  her  parents,  for  whom 
he  brought  back  a  photograph.  He  Isorrowed 
an  airplane  from  Greek  magnate  Aristotle 
Onassis  for  the  Journey  to  Corfu,  taking  with 
him  a  Chicago  reporter  and  a  Greek  Intel- 
ligence officer. 

"I  had  never  met  the  girl  and  I  knew 
nothing  about  her.  I  felt  it  could  have  been 
my  daughter,"  Angelos  said. 

Angelos  threw  himself  into  the  John  Kap- 
sis case  at  the  urging  of  another  Chicagoan 
and  business  associate  of  Greek  descent, 
Christopher  G.  Janus,  a  Harvard  and  Oxford 
man  who  has  harshly  criticized  the  Junta  of 
military  officers  in  Greece. 

Janus.  59,  is  a  special  situations  officer  for 
Bache  &  Co.,  investment  brokers.  He  is  a 
Uberal  politically.  When  his  friend,  Kapsis, 
editor  of  the  leading  Athens  newspaper  Eth- 
nos.  was  put  behind  bars  with  a  five-year 
sentence.  Janus  organized  a  National  Com- 
mittee to  Free  John  Kapsis. 

Angelos  readily  agreed  to  do  what  he  could 
to  help.  He  was  the  ideal  emissary,  because 
he  knew  the  former  Greek  Premier  George 
Papandreou,  who  died  In  1968,  and  his  son, 
Andreas,  now  In  exile.  Also  he  had  rapport 
with  the  military  leaders  who  seized  power  In 
a  coup  three  years  ago. 

He  could  and  did  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
Kapsis  with  Prime  Minister  George  Papado- 
poulos.  a  retired  brigadier  general,  with  First 
Deputy  Premier  Styllanos  Pattakoe,  also  a  re- 
tired general,  and  with  other  Greek  leaders 
who  might  temper  the  wind  lor  the  Im- 
prisoned editor. 

'I've  talked  to  Papadopoulos  and  Patta- 
kOE, "  Angelos  told  the  Post-Dispatch.  "We 
i;an  close  the  doors  and  talk  in  the  same  lan- 
guage." 

Angelos  said  his  sessions  with  Greek  lead- 
ers sometimes  develop  into  shouting  match- 
es at  which  he  says  what  he  thinks  very 
bluntly,  a  characteristic  of  his,  and  gets 
some  frank  language  in  return. 

Angelos  Interviewed  Kapsis  In  Koredaros 
Jail  on  two  successive  days.  He  sneaked  a 
photographer  into  the  Jail,  and  the  man  took 
a  picture,  with  Angelos  crouching  down  so 
he  could  not  be  seen  through  the  window. 
They  talked  In  English.  This  was  on  May  10 
and  11. 

"He  told  me  he  Is  being  treated  well." 
Angelos  recalled.  "No  one  ever  touched  him 
or  gave  him  any  mental  anguish.  He  believed 
there  was  torture  in  the  Communist  section 
of  the  prison,  but  he  had  not  seen  It." 

Kapsis  was  writing  a  book  called  "Pit  of 
Snakes."  for  which  his  Jailers  had  furnished 
him  a  typewriter.  He  told  Angelos  that  it 
would  be  an  Insult  to  his  two  teen-age  sons 
If  he  signed  something  that  Indicated  he  had 
done  wrong,  but  he  was  willing  to  accept 
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explueion   to   the   United   Sitates,   where  he 
would  go  on  fighting  the  regime. 

"John  Kapsis  Is  not  a  Communist,  and 
they  know  he's  not,"  Angelos  told  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  found  the  wardens  and  captains 
of  the  guard  apologetic  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Greece  to  people  like  Kapsis.  Even 
the  Junta's  leaders,  he  said,  wanted  to  help. 

Angelos  credited  Papadopoulos  and  his 
deputies  with  being  dedicated  men  and  de- 
vout Christians  who  are  trying  to  do  their 
best  for  Greeks  and  Greece.  He  said  they  had 
made  it  safe  for  people  to  walk  the  streets  at 
night,  but  they  are  not  diplomats.  They  will 
never  tolerate  a  Communist  Party. 

"I  told  them,  what  you  need  is  a  good  pub- 
lic relations  man,"  Angelos  said. 

By  his  own  estimate,  Angelos  has  brought 
to  the  United  States  at  least  40  persons  from 
around  his  father's  village  of  Vrina,  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  He  has  brought  tractors  for 
fanners  around  Vrina,  helped  equip  a  school, 
raised  money  for  a  $60,000  church,  and 
wrought  other  benefactions. 

He  had  a  Horatio  Alger  career  in  Chicago. 
He  was  an  altar  boy  In  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  went  to  work  when  he  was  10,  selling 
newspapers,  delivering  groceries,  ushering  in 
a  theatre,  delivering  messages  for  Western 
Union,  and  finally,  at  16,  making  $30  a  week 
at  a  Carnegie  Steel  blast  furnace. 

Enlisting  in  the  Navy  at  17,  Angelos  served 
on  the  battleship  Texas  as  a  radioman  on  the 
Murmansk  run  and  then  was  assigned  to  the 
U.S.S.  Pasadena  in  the  Pacific.  He  got  seven 
battle  stars  and  the  Purple  Heart.  He  then 
worked  his  way  through  Drake  University 
with  the  help  of  the  GI  Bill  and  graduated  in 
1951. 

Out  of  college.  Angelos  started  a  company 
called  World  Wide  Services,  selling  tempo- 
rary labor  to  factories.  With  money  from 
that,  he  bought  slum  property  which  he  sold 
for  $1,500,000  in  the  early  1960s.  He  bought 
stock  In  the  Merchantile  National  Bank, 
became  board  chairman  of  Guaranty  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  and  finally  disposed  of  his 
shares,  at  what  he  said  was  triple  value,  after 
a  proxy  fight  In  1967. 

When  Angelos  was  under  consideration 
to  be  ambassador  to  Greece,  the  Chicago 
Sun-'Hmes  reported  that  In  the  1940s  and 
1950s  he  had  been  In  trouble  with  the  law 
over  skid-row  fiop-houses  he  owned.  His 
slum  property  experience  gave  Angelos  an 
interest  In  derelicts  whom  he  arrtmged  to 
feed  and  house. 

He  told  the  Post -Dispatch  that  he  once 
started  to  write  a  book  about  derelicts,  to  be 
called  "Roadway  to  the  River." 

"I  felt  sorry  for  a  lot  of  them,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  sickness.  They  are  the  loneliest  people 
In  the  world." 

Angelos  first  went  to  Greece  In  1950  with 
about  $100  m  his  pocket.  He  tried  later  to 
get  a  Job  with  the  American  aid  mission, 
which  was  pouring  money  Into  Greece.  He 
failed,  but  looked  around  and  saw  a  lot. 

"The  one  thing  that  bothered  me  most  at 
that  time,"  he  said,  "was  that  most  of  the 
money  wasn't  going  to  the  aid  of  the  people, 
but  was  going  Into  the  pockets  of  the  rich- 
American  and  Greek.  I  would  say  70  per 
cent  of  It  reached  the  wrong  hands." 

Angelos  married  the  former  Barbara  Ge- 
want  of  New  York  City,  an  attractive  red- 
head, 12  years  ago,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren. He  is  very  proud  of  his  family  and  hla 
father  and  mother,  still  living  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  candidate,  backed  by  Mitchell, 
unquestionably  was  a  serious  contender  for 
the  Job  of  envoy  to  Greece  last  year.  Count- 
ing against  him  was  the  tradition  that  am- 
bassadors are  not  often  sent  to  a  country  of 
their  own  ethnic  origin. 

"I  knew  the  State  Department  wm  against 
me,"  Angelos  said.  He  also  felt,  he  said,  that 
there  was  discrimination  against  a  man  who 
came  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks  and 
had  made  good,  but  did  not  attend  an  Ivy 
League  school. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TEN^fESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  renowned  philosopher  once  said : 

No  man  has  come  to  true  greatness  who 
has  not  felt  that  his  life  belongs  to  man- 
kind— and  that  what  God  gives  him  he  gives 
for  mankind. 

Certainly  this  profound  truth  applies 
in  full  measure  to  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  who  unquestionably  will  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation's 
history  as  one  of  the  great  Speakers  of 
all  time — a  true  champion  of  the  people, 
an  outstanding  leader,  and  effective 
advocate  of  legislation  in  the  public 
interest. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  truly  served 
mankind  through  his  inspired  leadership 
for  legislation  that  has  improved  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

As  Congress  approaches  adjournment, 
it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  refer  to 
the  retirement  of  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack of  Massachusetts.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  means  of  paying  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  Speaker  McCormack 
as  he  leaves  the  House  after  42  years  of 
distinguished,  devoted,  and  dedicated 
service. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  in  the  tradition 
of  the  great  Speakers  of  the  House — 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  his  predecessor; 
Speaker  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  Speaker  Joe  Cannon,  Speaker 
Nicholas  Longworth  and  Speaker  Champ 
Clark,  among  others — men  of  destiny 
who  guided  the  House  through  chal- 
lenging and  momentous  times. 

Speaker  McCormack,  like  all  great 
Speakers,  is  a  fighter  and  he  climaxed 
his  glorious  career  in  the  House  with 
effective  leadership  during  this,  the  9l6t 
Congress.  Although  senior  in  years  of 
service  and  wisdom,  he  was  young  in  his 
outlook  as  he  fought  for  the  voting  rights 
bill  for  18-year-olds  and  secured  its  pas- 
sage. During  the  recent  national  elec- 
tions, it  was  Speaker  McCormack  who 
sounded  a  national  rallying  cry  for  our 
party  and  who  delivered  on  this  floor  a 
major  address  summarizing  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  91st  Congress — a 
campaign  document  that  proved  invalu- 
able to  Democratic  candidates  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Speaker  McCormack  always  rises  to 
the  occasion — and  the  challenge.  He  has 
served  ably,  courageously  and  effectively 
during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  In 
American  history — a  period  of  trial,  tur- 
moil and  upheaval  like  those  which,  as 
the  great  patriot  Thomas  Paine  said, 
"try  men's  souls." 

Speaker  McCormack,  in  addition  to  his 
great  abilities  and  capacity  for  leader- 
ship, is  a  grand  gentleman — a  man  of 
unfailing  compassion  —  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  man  whose  acts  of  kindness 
and  consideration  are  countless. 

He  is  a  great  leader — a  great  Ameri- 
can— a  wonderful  human  being — and 
the  House  will  sorely  miss  his  inspired 
leadership  and  guidance. 
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When  a  great  man  relinquishes  the 
mantle  of  leadership,  it  is  always  a  Bad 
occasion. 

As  Edward  PitzGerald  wrote  in  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam: 

The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 
moves  on;  nor  shall  you  lure  It  back  to 
cancel  half  a  line. 

Time  moves  relentlessly  and  inexor- 
ably on  and  as  John  McCormack  ends  his 
leadership  in  the  House,  there  is  pain  and 
much  regret.  However,  the  imprint  he 
leaves  on  the  sands  of  time  and  history 
as  Speaker  will  remind  us  all  that  we 
were  privileged  to  serve  and  walk  with  a 
giant  of  history. 

Certainly,  I  want  to  wish  for  our  be- 
loved Speaker  and  Mrs.  McCormack  the 
best  of  good  luck  and  success  as  the 
Speaker  lays  down  the  gavel  for  a  richly 
deserved  rest  and  relaxation  from  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  leadership.  Our 
thoughts,  our  prayers  and  our  best  wishes 
will  always  be  with  them. 


THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  achievement  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  an  unmanned  lunar  landing 
and  vehicular  exploration  of  the  lunar 
surface  indicates  that  the  competition  in 
space  technology  is  far  from  over.  This 
point  of  view  is  articulated  in  an  excel- 
lent editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  Hotz  in  the 
November  23.  1970,  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology.  Mr.  Hot2 
probably  Is  as  well  versed  on  our  Na- 
tion's space  achievements  and  capabili- 
ties as  anyone  else  not  directly  involved 
with  either  NASA  or  the  Department  of 
Defense.  His  editorial  follows: 

The  Hakk  and  the  Tortoise 

The  Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  demon- 
strated this  fall  that  It  Is  pursuing  a  broad 
program  of  space  exploration  at  as  fast  a  pace 
as  Its  technical  base  permits.  In  a  recent  60- 
day  period,  the  USSR  launched  22  spacecraft 
from  Its  three  space  centers  while  only  three 
gantries  In  a  forest  of  empty  steel  towers  at 
Cape  Kennedy  had  U.S.  spacecraft  on  launch 
pads.  The  Soviets  also  demonstrated  that 
their  space  program  still  has  the  moon  as  a 
major  goal  by  launching  three  lunar-directed 
spacecraft  that  photographed,  returned  sur- 
face samples  and  explored  the  lunar  topog- 
raphy. 

The  Soviet  achievements  on  the  moon  are 
Indeed  formidable.  But  their  technology  still 
falls  far  short  of  the  Apollo  system  that 
landed  four  U.S.  astronauts  on  the  moon 
last  year  and  returned  them  safely  to  earth. 
The  Soviet  unmanned  vehicles  are  engaged 
In  the  same  type  of  preliminary  exploration 
of  the  lunar  environment  that  the  U.S.  did 
in  preparation  for  its  manned  lunar  landings. 
Zond  8.  which  photographed  the  surface  on  a 
circumlunar  mission  Is  roughly  comparable 
In  function  to  the  U.S.  Lunar  Orblters  of 
1966-67.  The  Luna  16  and  17  spacecraft  are 
similar  In  function,  despite  increased  capa- 
bilities, to  the  Surveyors  the  U.S.  used  for 
preliminary  surface  reconnaissance  of  poten- 
tial Apollo  landing  sites.  Thus  It  appears  that 
the  Soviets  are  still  pursuing  their  long-es- 
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tabllshed  goal  of  eventually  landing  men  on 
the  moon  and  establishing  manned  stations 
there  for  scientific  observation  and  explora- 
tion. The  Zond  series  of  spacecraft  Is  man- 
rated,  according  to  Soviet  space  experts.  They 
win  probably  be  used  for  final  reconnaissance 
missions  prepuatory  to  mann*d  landings  In 
much  the  same  manner  that  Apollo  8  blazed 
the  trail  for  Apollo  11  and  12. 

Although  much  of  the  U.S.  lunar  data  is 
available  Internationally,  the  Russians  are 
clearly  operating  their  own  program  for  ac- 
quiring and  evaluating  data  required  for 
their  next  generation  of  manned  lunair  space- 
craft. Although  they  must  of  necessity  fol- 
low the  same  inexorable  logic  of  exploration, 
they  have  developed  a  space  technology  with 
the  Zonds  and  Lunas  that  Is  as  distinct  from 
our  Lunar  Orblters  and  Surveyors  as  were 
Vostok,  Voskhod  and  Soyuz  from  our 
manned  Mercury,  Gemini  and  Apollo  space- 
craft. 

The  Soviets  have  lost  their  pioneering 
leadership  In  manned  space  flight,  but  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  determlnatlQn  to 
press  on  toward  their  ultimate  goals. 

They  are  stUl  building  an  ever-broader 
technological  base  from  which  to  pursue 
space  exploration.  There  has  been  no  falter- 
ing In  either  the  morale  of  their  space  scien- 
tists and  engineers  or  the  support  from  their 
political  leadership. 

The  contrast  of  the  last  two  months  of 
furious  Soviet  Bp&cc  activity  with  the  sham- 
bles of  the  U.S.  space  program  glaring  spot- 
lights a  major  national  flaw  In  management 
of  technology  and  waste  of  national  re- 
sources. It  also  offers  another  valid  example 
of  the  hare  and  tortoise  racing  fable. 

The  Soviets  had  the  Imagination  to  dream 
of  exploring  space  and  the  technical  guts  to 
pioneer  It.  Their  Sputniks  burst  on  an  aston* 
Ished  world  with  all  the  Impact  of  a  psycho- 
logical atomic  bomb.  Soviet  prestige  rode 
high  on  their  orbiting  spacecraft.  The  U.S. 
embarked  on  a  furious  technological  splurge 
to  catch  up.  Setting  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing as  Its  major  goal,  the  U.S.  space  program 
of  the  19608  probably  will  go  down  In  history 
as  man's  greatest  constructive  expansion  of 
his  oapabiUttes  In  his  long  sojourn  on  this 
planet.  The  successful  lunar  landings  of  1969 
left  the  world  breathless  and  the  Soviets  far 
behind. 

No  sooner  had  the  tremendous  exhilaration 
of  this  stunning  achievement  subsided,  than 
the  fleet  U.S.  space  rabbit  ambled  to  the 
roadside  and  took  a  nap  under  a  shady  econ- 
omy tree,  confident  that  the  Soviet  tortoise 
could  never  overtake  htm.  The  great  science 
and  engineering  teams  that  conceived,  built 
and  operated  the  ApoUo  system  and  the 
other  marvelous  facets  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram were  broken  up,  the  facilities  moth- 
balled  and  support  of  the  national  leadership 
dwindled.  This  rabbit  nap  at  the  roadside 
will  also  go  down  In  history  as  an  Incredible 
blunder  of  national  leadership  and  an  un- 
necessary dissipation  of  a  unique  national 
resource. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  floundering  along  leaderless. 
The  President  has  deliberately  shrunk  the 
space  program  as  a  deflationary  economic 
tool.  Congress  has  become  Indifferent.  After 
$24  billion  has  been  spent  to  develop  the 
system  and  operational  btise  for  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon,  the  Apollo  flights 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  To  save  a 
few  million  dollars,  the  bulk  of  the  scientific 
dividends  Apollo  could  return  on  this  Invest- 
ment are  sacrificed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  tortoise  plods  along 
the  lunar  road,  sxirvivlng  technical  disasters, 
chang^g  political  winds.  International  de- 
feats and  many  other  hazards  unknown  to 
foreign  observers.  The  Soviets  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  moon  with  their  remotely  con- 
trolled robots.  They  are  developing  a  sub- 
stantial military  space  program  of  recon- 
naissance   satellites,    orbiting    bombs    and 
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sat«  Ulte  interceptors.  They  are  developing 
mu  tl-manned  earth-orbital  space  stations. 
con  munlcatlons  satellites,  deep  space  scien- 
tific probes  and  at  regular  intervals  affirm 
tba  ,  their  sights  are  still  firmly  set  on  Mars 
and  interplanetary  voyaging.  The  Soviet 
ton  olse  is  still  some  years  behind  the  snooz- 
ing U.S.  space  rabbit.  But  It  is  moving  In- 
exo:  ably  ahead,  albeit  at  a  slower  but  stead- 
ier :  >ace  than  its  principal  international  rival. 
Wh  ither  the  Soviets  will  ever  again  overtake 
and  regain  world  leadership  in  space  tech- 
nol(  gy  depends  In  large  measure  on  how 
mu(  h  longer  American  political  leaders  and 
the  American  people  let  their  somnolent 
spatje   rabbit   languish   In   Idle   dreaming. 

Robert  Hotz. 
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RECENT  TRAGIC  STORY  OF  RE- 
JESTED  AMERICAN  ASYLUM  BE- 
G  DENIED  TO  A  LITHUANIAN 
Sl^LOR  MUST  NEVER  BE  RE- 
PEATED 
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iON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

I?f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  7,  1970 

^4r.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker  I,  and 
most  every  other  American,  I  am  sure, 
was  shocked  and  stunned  when  I  learned 
of  the  recent  shameful  and  unfortunate 
incident  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor  who  at- 
tend pted  defection  to  this  coimtry  from  a 
Ru^ian  fishing  vessel  but  whose  asylum 
not  only  rejected  by  U.  S.  Coast 
Gu4rd  authorities  but  they  apparently 
permitted  him  to  be  beaten  uncon- 
sciolus  on  the  deck  of  their  ship  by  Rus- 
sailors  and  then  dragged  back  to 
vessel  from  which  he  had  jumped,  to 
unc^ergo  a  fate  that  will  very  probably  be 
than  death  itself, 
more  grievous  error  in  judgment  and 
depferture  from  our  American  tradition 
of  isylum  to  the  persecuted  and  un- 
fortunate can  hardly  be  imagined. 

U  pon  the  revelation  of  this  most  ti-agic 
bleifiish  upon  our  American  historical 
acter  and  prestige  I  urged  the  Presi- 
of  the  United  States  to  initiate  an 
imn^ediate  investigation  to  insure  ap- 
ite  reprimand  of  any  persons 
foudd  derelict  in  their  duties  and  that 
such  a  shameful  incident  would  never 
aga^i  occur. 

of  us  were  gratified  when  the  Presi- 
did  announce  his  initiation  of  a  full 
e  stigation  and  extensive  study  of  the 
whc  le  matter  and  his  preliminary  state- 
mert  that  "under  no  circumstances" 
shoiJd  anyone  seeking  asylum  in  the 
Uniied  States  be  "arbitrarily  or  summar- 
etumed  '  to  the  representatives  of 
country  from  which  he  was  fleeing 
every  opportunity  had  been  granted 
individual  to  have  his  asylum  re- 
considered on  its  merits.  deser\'es 
inanimous  praise. 
Irrespective  of  party  affiliation,  all  of 
ugorously  support  the  President  of 
United  States  in  this  grave  matter 
we  earnestly  pray  that  his  stern  ad- 
morition  and  rigid  Instructions,  regard- 
my  similar  incidents,  to  every  rep- 
reseitative  of  the  United  States,  will 
malqe  it  as  certain  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
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sible  to  do  so  that  no  other  such  horrible 
instance  will  ever  again  be  repieated. 

On  this  score  I  would  like  to  include 
a  pertinent  editorial  In  the  December  2, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Tele- 
gram and  the  article  follows: 

EorroRiALs:   Shame  at  Sea 

There  Is  something  nightmarish  In  the 
horror  story  about  a  Lithuanian  sailor  who 
sought  political  sanctuary  aboard  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter,  who  was  denied  that 
sanctuary,  and  who  was  beaten  senseless  by 
Soviet  sailors  and  dragged  back  to  a  Russian 
fishing  boat. 

The  atrocity  was  compounded  by  Coast 
Guard  officials  who  allowed  the  hapless  man 
to  be  transported  back  to  the  Soviet  ship  in 
a  Coast  Guard  lifeboat. 

All  this  happened  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  rippling  proudly  In  the  breeze  over- 
head. 

President  Nixon,  who  first  learned  of  the 
trtiglc  miscarriage  of  Justice  In  the  news- 
papers, properly  has  called  for  a  "very  full 
and  Immediate  Investigation." 

He  and  the  American  people  want  to  know 
the  answers  to  a  number  of  questions. 

During  the  tragic  10  hours  when  the  fugi- 
tive's freedom  and  possibly  his  life  hung  in 
the  balance,  why  wasnt  President  Nixon  con- 
sulted? Why  didn't  the  State  Department, 
when  consulted,  show  more  awareness?  Do 
not  the  high  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
State  Department  understand  that  this  na- 
tion spends  and  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
to  counter  Communist  propaganda  and  pre- 
sent America  as  a  ready  haven  for  freedom- 
loving  oppressed?  Don't  they  know  the  Ge- 
neva convention  on  refugees,  which  prohibits 
nations  from  returning  refugees  to  territories 
or  nations  where  their  life  or  freedom  Is 
threatened?  What  sort  of  person  could  Just 
stand  by  while  the  man  was  beaten  before 
their  eyes? 

The  affair  on  the  cutter  Vigilant,  In  Ameri- 
can waters  Just  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  needs 
a  thorough  airing  so  that  no  such  miscon- 
ception of  American  policy  and  Intent  can 
be  repeated.  Those  were  unworthy  rationali- 
zations that  balanced  this  seaman's  hopes 
and  life  against  a  conference  on  fishing  prob- 
lems, that  gave  credence  to  Soviet  charges  of 
theft,  that  quibbled  about  whether  the  fugi- 
tive should  have  first  Jumped  Into  the  sea. 

The  President  must  find  the  answers,  re- 
port them  to  our  people  and  to  the  world, 
and  make  clear  Just  how  far  the  actions 
swerved  from  true  policies  of  the  United 
States. 


HISTORY  OF  COMPANY  K.  1ST  WIS- 
CONSIN VOLUNTEERS  INFANTRY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Morris  Oesterrelch,  past  commander  in 
chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, has  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  interesting  historical  roster  of 
Company  K,  1st  Wisconsin  Volunteers 
Infantry. 

In  order  that  the  names  of  these  dedi- 
cated volunteers  be  further  preserved  in 
the  historical  record.  I  submit  them  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  time: 
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Company  K,  1st  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
Infantry 

Captain,  Thaddeus  Wild. 

1st  Lieut,  John  Budnlk. 

2nd  Lieut.,  Peter  Plaseckl. 
1st  Sergt,  Stan  Polewezynskl. 

Q'Master  Sergt.,  Clemens  Borucki. 

Sergeants:  Ladislaus  Cleslaus,  Leon  Dren- 
skl,  Jacob  Inda.  Stan  Polskl. 

Corporals:  Jos.  Ciskowski,  John  Czechow- 
skl.  Prank  Domachowskl.  Lad  Oaldynski, 
Frank  J.  Oolla,  Ludvik  Kanezewski,  Pelex 
Michalak,  Prank  Makowski,  Stanley  E.  Pla- 
seckl, Bern  SUga,  Thomas  Wetzel.  J.  Zar- 
kowskl. 

Artificer,    John    Antoszak. 

Musician,  Michael  Komorowskl. 

Wagoner,  J.  Zarkowskl. 

Privates:  Andrejewski,  Anthony;  Andre- 
szeyk.  Prank;  Bacus,  Charles;  Bledrzyckl, 
Valentine;  Blaszynskl,  Valentine;  Buda,  An- 
thony; Barezykowski,  Max;  Brezezlnskl, 
Prank;  Boncel,  John;  Betanski,  Ladlslas; 
Bemka,  Prank;  Brzonkala,  ApoUntary;  Bor- 
uch,  John;  Czarneckl,  Andrew;  Ceglelskl, 
Steven;  Clchockl,  Prank;  Czarneckl,  Jos.; 
Czechorskl;  Roman;  Data,  John;  Duszynekl; 
Felix;  Dentkusz,  Andrew;  Duszynskl,  John; 
Ewald,  August;  Frankowskl;  Prank;  Felskl, 
Valentine;  Fennlg,  John;  Galwas,  Slanlslaus. 

Oajewskl.  Ignace;  Qlowlanka,  Bern;  Golat- 
ka.  Adam;  Horka,  Ignace;  Kobe,  Jos.;  King, 
G.  S.;  Knutowskl.  Barney;  Koceja,  Joe;  Ko- 
zolowskl,  Michael;  Kronhelm.  Max. 

Krzowlckl,  Adam;  Kubackl,  Prank;  Krolek- 
owskl,  John;  Krolekowskl,  Stan.;  Knitter. 
Frank;  Kucharskl,  Lad;  Kuezynskl.  Frank; 
Luezynskl,  John;  Llsleckl.  John. 

Lltza,  Jacob;  Mchajewskl,  John;  Michalak, 
Leo;  Mlcklas,  FYank;  MUler,  Lucius;  Nowak, 
Prank  A.;  Nowalskl,  Jas.;  Joseph  Kobs, 
(transferred  to  Hospital  Corps) . 

Olblnskl,  Albert;  Pllarskl,  Ignace;  Pasz- 
klewlcz,  Alex.;  Platta.  Paul;  Patyk,  Valentine; 
Prokop,  Michael;  Plotrowskl,  Edward;  Ry- 
backl,  Frank;  Rostankowskl,  John. 

SUga,  FYank:  Sobleszozyk,  Bol.;  Stach- 
owsl,  Stephen;  Strenka,  Stan;  Sass,  Stephen; 
Swoslnkl,  Stanley;  Toblewlcz,  Caslmlr;  Tro- 
Janowskl,  Thos.;  Wetzel.  John. 

Westtphal,  Prank;  Waszklewlez,  John; 
Wolda,  Chas.  E.;  Wojtyslak,  Jos.;  Warszyskl, 
M.;  Zoltak,  John;  Zbylickl,  John;  Zachowskl, 
Julius. 

Company  K  reorganized  for  State  Service 
Dec.  12,  1898; 

Several  Members  of  Co.  K,  Joined  the  new 
Volunteers  for  service  In  the  Philippines 

The  above  "Roster"  was  obtained  from  The 
Evening  Wisconsin-National  Guard  Supple- 
ment, dated  Jan.  8th,  1900. 

Captain;  Thaddeus  Wild,  is  a  Native  of 
Lemburg,  Axistrla.  He  came  to  America  in 
1881;  he  graduated  from  a  "Continental  Mil- 
itary School,"  before  leaving  his  native  land, 
and  served  some  time  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  dating  from  his  arrival 
In  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  possesses  a  thorough 
Military  Training,  acquired  largely  at  ad- 
ministrative work.  He  came  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  In  the  spring  of  1884;  and  engaged  In 
the  profession  of  Journalism,  Joining  the 
"Kosluszko  Guards,"  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  commissioned  Captain.  Nov.  16th.  1894; 
among  the  line  of  Captains  In  the  National 
Guard  he  ranks  3rd.  mustered  out  of  the 
State  Service  May  14th.  1898  at  Camp  Har- 
vey, Wis.  (W.N.G.) 

With  his  Company  May  14th.  1898.  he  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  call  for  Volim- 
teers  In  the  Spanish-American  War  at  Camp 
Harvey.  Wis.  He  was  commissioned  a  Cap- 
tain, assigned  to  Co-K-lst-Wls-Vol-Inf..  go- 
ing South  with  his  Company  to  Jackson- 
ville. Pla.,  where  his  Company  was  distin- 
guished for  Its  splendid  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency; upon  returning  he  was  mustered  out 
as  a  Captain,  Oct.  19th,  1898. 
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1st  Lieut.  John  Budnik,  enlisted  In  Co. 
"B."  4th,  Wis.  Inf..  May  19th.  1890.  to  May 
14th.  1898;  mustered  out  of  the  State  Serv- 
ice, as  a  1st  Lieut.,  at  Camp  Harvey,  Wis. 
(W.N.G.) 

Enlisting  In  the  U.S.  Volunteer  Service  In 
the  wax  with  Spain,  May  14th,  1898,  at  Camp 
Harvey,  Wis.;  commissioned  a  1st  Lieut.;  as- 
signed to  Co-K-lst-Wls-Vol-Inf.,  going 
South  with  the  Company  to  Jacksonville, 
Pla.  He  served  In  that  rank  until  Oct.  19th, 
1898;    mustered   out   as  a   1st  Lieut. 

2nd  Lieut.  Peter  Plaseckl,  was  born  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  May  30th,  1876.  He  enlisted  In 
Dec.  1894,  as  a  Private  and  served  one  year 
In  the  ranks  when  he  was  appointed  a  Cor- 
poral: seven  months  later  attaining  the  rank 
of  Sergeant  In  1896;  he  was  commissioned 
2nd  Lieut.;  later  served  In  that  rank  until 
May  14th  1898;  when  he  waa  mustered  out 
of  the  State  Service  at  Camp  Harvey,  Wis., 
as  a  2nd  Lieut.  (W.N.G.) 

Enlisting  m  the  U.S.  Volunteer  Service,  in 
the  War  with  Spain,  May  14th,  1898;  at, 
"Camp  Harvey"  Wis,  commissioned  a  2nd, 
Lieut;  assigned  to,  Co-K-lst-Wls-Vol-Inf, 
served  In  that  rank  throughout  the  Cam- 
paign, returning  He  was  mustered  out,  as  a 
and,  Lieut;  Oct,  19th,  1898; 

2nd,  Lieut;  Peter  Plaseckl,  saw  Service  in 
the  World  War. 

At  the  call  to.  Arms.  April  26th,  1898; 
the.  "Koscluszko  Guards"  heretofore  desig- 
nated (As  Co,  "B"  4th,  Wis,  Inf ,)  Volunteered 
m  a  body  and  was  attached  to,  the,  1st,  Wis, 
Vol,  Inf,  as,  Co-K-,  The  Company  was  mo- 
bilized at.  "Camp  Harvey"  Wis,  on  May  20th, 
1898;  went  to,  Jacksonville,  Fla,  where  It 
remained,  until.  Sept,  6th,  1898;  during  Its 
stay  at,  "Camp  Cuba  Libre"  the  Company 
distinguished  Itself  by  Its  splendid  disci- 
pline, excellent  drilling,  cleanliness  and  or- 
derly behavior.  As  a  reward  the  Company 
suffered  less  from  disease,  than  any  other 
Company,  In  the  Regiment,  with  only  one 
death. 

DECEASED 

Private;  Ignace  Pllarskl,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
aged  26  years,  died  at,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Sept,  8th,  1898;  of  typhoid  fever. 

Burled  m  the  Polish  Cemetery,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

W.  E.  Calkins,  Dept,  of  Wisconsin, 
(U.S.W.V.)    Historian,   1936-37-3&-39-40-41-. 

Capt.  Wilde's  Funeral  Set  Ex-Leader  of  Co- 
K-lst-Wls-Vol-Inf. 

Masonic  Rites,  will  be  held  for,  Capt.  Thad- 
deus M.  Wilde,  former  Commander  of,  Co- 
K-lst-Wis-Vol-Inf,  at  2-P.M.  Wednesday, 
Mar.  24th,  1943;  at  the  Niemann  Chapel,  2846 
S.  Klnnlklnnlc  Ave.  Cremation  will  be  at 
Forest  Home  Cemetery. 

Capt.  Wilde  died  Sunday,  Mar,  21st,  1943; 
at  the  Soldiers  Home,  Wood,  Wis,  where  he 
had  lived  for  12  years.  Excelsior  Lodge,  P.  and 
A.M.  will  conduct  the  Services. 

Coming  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  In  1892  after 
retiring  as  a  Regimental  Sergeant  Major  in 
the  United  States  Army,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Kuryer  Polskl, 
Polish  language  newspaper.  Capt.  Wilde  was 
In  Command  of  the  Koscluszko  Guards, 
which  later  became-Co-K-lst-Wls-Vol-Inf-, 
when  It  was  mustered  Into  service  In  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  Company  was 
honored  In  1912  for  Its  service.  It  also  served 
In  the  Mexican  border  Incident  and  In  the 
last  War. 

Capt.  Wilde  was  appointed  an  assistant 
State  Bank  examiner  by  Gov.  Schoflcld,  re- 
tiring In  1913.  Later  he  was  a  sales  represent- 
ative. He  had  made  his  home  In  Chicago, 
Madison  and  Milwaukee,  Wis..  In  later  years. 

Born  In  Poland,  he  was  a  descendant  of  a 
family  that  had  operated  a  publishing  and 
printing  establishment  as  early  as  1776. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Alma,  and  a  Daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Ralph  Ramsey  of  Madison, 
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BUSINESSMEN :  NEW  PEACENIKS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  a  long  time — and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, continuing  to  the  present  time — 
the  antiwar  or  peace  movement  was 
looked  upon  by  many  as  being  made  up  of 
kooks,  nuts,  and  impractical  little  old 
ladies. 

I  am  not  sure  which  of  those  categories 
I  fell  into,  myself,  but  it  has  been  grati- 
fying to  see,  over  the  years,  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  opposition  to  our  for- 
eign policy  in  Southeast  Asia  was  rooted 
broadly  throughout  just  about  every 
facet  of  our  population. 

Harold  Willens,  a  southern  California 
businessman  who  has  served  as  national 
cochairman  of  Business  Executives  Move 
for  Vietnam  Peace  and  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Businessmen's  Educa- 
tion Fund,  documents  the  development 
of  a  strong  support  in  the  organized 
peace  movement  from  the  business  com- 
munity in  a  recent  article  published  in 
the  Progressive,  December  1970.  The 
article  is  adapted  from  his  forthcoming 
book,  "Laos:  War  and  Revolution." 

I  feel  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  following  article  to  be  of  great  inter- 
est: 

Businessmen:  New  Peaceniks 

(By  Harold  Willens) 

Try  to  Imagine  the  reaction  if  several  years 
after  public  rejection  of  the  Edsel  car  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  had  attempted  to  bring 
It  back  without  as  much  as  modifying  a 
bumper.  It  would  have  Justified  a  stockhold- 
ers' revolt,  with  fortunate  board  members 
hanged  In  effigy,  unfortunate  ones  In  Detroit. 
The  foreign  policy  engineers  who  American- 
ized the  Vietnam  war  saddled  the  country 
with  a  national  Edsel.  And  now,  military 
Involvement  In  Laos  could  make  the  Viet- 
nam tragedy  seem  small  by  comparison.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  called  Laos  "one  of  the  few 
places  worse  than  Vietnam  to  fight  a  war." 

Apparently  adhering  to  the  theory  that 
even  an  Edsel  can  be  successfully  mer- 
chandised if  sold  with  the  covering  canvas 
still  on,  the  Nixon  Administration,  like  Its 
predecessors,  has  tried  to  keep  the  war  In 
Laos  a  secret.  As  a  businessman  who  began  to 
speak  out  publicly  and  on  a  full-time  basis 
against  the  Vietnam  war  early  In  1967, 1  hope 
to  describe  the  changing  public  attitude  to- 
ward the  Indochina  war  and  the  part  played 
In  that  change  by  American  businessmen. 

After  what  we  have  already  experienced 
In  Southeast  Asia,  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  the  public  will  permit  Laos  to  become 
another  Vietnam.  The  outcry  In  reaction  to 
our  Cambodian  Invasion  supports  this  as- 
sumption, as  does  the  clear  probability  that 
three  years  ago  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
would  have  found  it  dlffictilt  If  not  Impos- 
sible to  release  the  transcript  of  his  commit- 
tee's closed  hearings  on  Laos. 

Congress,  which  passively  rubber-stamped 
escalating  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  has 
at  last  begun  to  reassert  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities.  The  "expertise"  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Dean  Rusk,  and  Walt  Rostow — the 
men  most  responsible  for  depleting  a  nation- 
al blunder  as  a  national  crusade — app>ear8 
now  as  nakedly  nonexistent  as  the  mythical 
emperor's  clothes.  And  businessmen  who  had 
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previously  kept  their  silence  have  begun  to 
put  themselves  squarely  on  the  record  as  op- 
posed to  allowing  Laos  or  any  other  Asian 
country  to  become  another  Vietnam. 

To  me  It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  see 
more  and  more  buslneesmen  come  forward 
and  become  visibly  Involved  In  debating  na- 
tional policy,  for  I  clearly  recall  how  deafen- 
ing was  the  silence  in  the  business  commu- 
nity only  a  few  short  years  ago.  Businessmen 
were  firmly  convinced  that  foreign  policy 
was  the  exclusive  domain  of  politicians  and 
soldiers.  As  I  tried  to  persuade  businessmen 
that  a  mistaken  war  which  was  killing  their 
sons,  dividing  their  country,  and  damaging 
their  economy  was  In  fact  very  much  their 
business,  I  discovered  almost  Immediately 
that  news  media  people  seemed  to  regard 
anti-war  buslneesmen  as  a  man-bltes-dog 
story.  Whether  the  press  conference  occurred 
In  Honolulu,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  or  Washing- 
ton, It  was  always  well  attended.  Soon  there 
were  Invitations  to  debate  or  be  Interviewed 
on  nationwide  television  and  radio  programs. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country,  people 
read  and  heard  the  well-documented  and 
well-reasoned  public  statements  of  business- 
men, many  of  them  company  presidents  or 
board  chairmen  peaking  out  against  the 
war.  In  astonishingly  little  time  the  country 
became  aware  that  there  were  at  least  aome 
businessmen  of  stature  who  were  publicly 
opposing  their  country's  Involvement  In  the 
Southeast  Asian  war.  Antiwar  businessmen 
appeared  before  Congressional  committees. 
Mall  bearing  corporation  letterheads  landed 
on  White  House  and  Pentagon  desks.  "Let- 
ters to  the  Editor"  cited  facts  and  tore  apart 
Pentagon  double-talk. 

With  growing  rapidity  In  the  late  1960s, 
Vietnam  became  known  as  the  nation's  most 
unpopular  war.  Administration  boasts  of 
victory  diminished,  followed  soon  by  apolo- 
gies and  promises  to  do  better  and,  ulti- 
mately, by  President  Johnson's  decision  not 
to  seek  a  second  term.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  appearance  of  businessmen  In  the 
debate  made  the  difference.  But  that  we 
made  a  difference  Is  not  In  doubt.  Protesting 
business  authority  helped  to  tip  the  balance 
and  turn  the  question  from:  "How  soon  will 
we  win  this  holy  war?"  to  "How  soon  can 
we  extricate  ourselves  from  this  unholy 
mess?" 

But  the  Job  Is  far  from  done.  Republicans 
replaced  Democrats  on  a  vow  of  peEice,  and 
the  war  goes  on.  Staggering  Pentagon  budgets 
and  the  persisting  death  count  In  Southeast 
Asia  contradict  mellifluous  vows  to  end  the 
war.  It  Is  plain  that  additional  and  longer- 
range  programs  to  arrest  American  militarism 
are  needed;  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  finish  line  In  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe;  that  to  avert  ultimate  dis- 
aster new  International  realities  must  replace 
the  fears,  fables,  and  fallacies  upon  which 
our  foreign  policy  Is  based. 

It  Is  also  plain  that  businessmen 'citizens 
represent  a  force  of  vast  potential  in  the 
effort  to  turn  the  country  around  before  time 
runs  out.  The  Vietnam  war  shows  that  our 
country  pursues  a  foreign  policy  dominated 
by  military  thinking  In  which  weapons  as- 
sume greater  Importance  than  ideas.  It  Is  this 
type  of  thinking  that  wastes  money  on  weap- 
one  which  don't  work  and  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  work  only  too  well.  And  It  Is  the 
military  mentality  which  Inched  us  Into  Viet- 
nam, sent  us  rushing  into  Cambodia,  and 
now  seeks  to  sink  us  further  In  the  quagmire 
of  Laos. 

The  Businessmen's  Educational  Fund 
(BEP)  came  Into  being  In  1969  expressly  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Industrial  com- 
munity, the  public,  and  their  representatives 
the  excessive  militarization  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  the  appalling  drift  to  a  ifllll- 
tarlzed  state.  BEP's  essential  objective  Is  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  Idea  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility    by     establishing     a     chaxuiel 
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thrcfigh  which  businessmen  can  strive  for 
relevant  national  priorities  and  policies, 
^trlcate  ourselves  from  Indochina  Is  Im- 
ve.  But  the  Indochina  trauma  must  be 
for  what  It  Is:  a  symptom  reflect- 
,he  underlying  misdirection  of  American 
poll(  les  and  priorities. 

T  iklng  up  Fortune'3  editorial  appeal  for  a 
fresfc   audit  of  military  spending,   BEP  has 
hammering  away  at  the  disproportion 
legitimate  defense  needs  and  the 
appfrent   uncontrollable   proclivity  of  mill- 
leaders  to  seize  everything  In  sight  for 
theihselves.  What  ultimately  happens  In  Laos 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  will  be  deter- 
mlnfed   by  the  degree  to  which     Americans 
or  fall  m  curbing  the  excessive  mill- 
Influence   which   brought   our   country 
the  Indochina  war. 

and  there  one  notes  encouraging  con- 
of  BEP's  essential   arguments  in 
Icatlons  Including  Fortune  and  The  Wall 
Journal.  Fortune:  "The  United  States 
the  grip  of  a  costly,  escalating  pattern 
i^Ultary  expenditures.    ...  At  staggering 
the    military   has    repeatedly    bought 
weafons  and  deployed  forces  that  add  only 
marginally  to  national  security." 

the  beginning  we  have  stressed  the 
relaflonahlp  of  costs    and  risks  to  possible 
In  our  criticism  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
But  It  Is  no  easy  task  to  begin  dlslodg- 
the  firmly  Implanted  myth  that  war  Is 
for  business.  The  fact    is  that  during 
four   years  prior  to   escalation   of   the 
conflict,    corporate    profits    after 
rose  seventy-one  per  cent,  while  from 
through    1969    corporate   profits   after 
rose  only  9.2    per  cent.  The  war  has 
the   competitive   position   of  the 
States  In  the  world  market.  In  1964, 
exports    exceeded    imports    by 
y  $7  billion.  By  1968,  the  excess  of  ex- 
over  Imports  had  declined  to  less  than 
one-fcalf  billion  dollars. 

1964,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 

sixteen  per  cent.  Professor  James 

Clayjton  of  the  University    of  Utah  has  pre- 

that  "the  Inflationary  effect  of  Vlet- 

wlll  probably  result  ultimately  In  a  ten 

;ent  reduction  In  the  standard  of  living 

-  average  American."  High  Interest  rates 

tight  money  have  sharply  cut  the  rate 

residential  construction,  while  the  credit 

has  cut  back  spending  on  automo- 

and  consumer  durable  goods. 

has   been   estimated   that   by   1990  the 

cost  on  the  Vietnam  war  debt  may 

835  billion,  with  the  entire  principal 

outstanding.  Perhaps  this  latter  statistic 

moot  compelling  way  for  a  buslness- 

any  American— to  place  in  proper 

the  economic  consequences  of  a 

mlUtary   folly.    The   onlv   way   to 

down  the  cost  of  an  Edsel  is  to  scrap  it 
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E^en  apart  from  the  war.  it  becomes  In- 
creei  ingly  clear  that  military  spending  bene- 
r  jlatlvely  few  firms  while  adversely  affect- 
most.   A  majority  of  economists  today 
4  probably  agree   with  these  words  of 
Kenneth  Galbralth;  "For  the  vast  ma- 
of  biislnessmen   the   only   visible   as- 
on    with     the     defense     industry    is 
throfigh    taxes  they  pay.   Not   even   a   stray 
or   sub-subcontract   comes   their   way, 
among   the   important   Indirect   effects 
he  starved  communities  In  which  they 
'    operate  and  to  whose  disorders  and  vlo- 
they  are  exposed,   the  manpower  and 
naterlals  they  are  denied  and  the  regu- 
latlokis  on  overseas  Investments  which  they 
because  of  balance  of  payment  dif- 
ficulties which  In  turn  are  the  result  of  mill- 
spending." 
significance  of  Oalbr&lth's  statement 
heightened  by  a  statistic  which  surprises 
-ir   during  the  fiscal  year  1970,  seventy 
lent  of  the  nonflxed  portion  of  our  Fed- 
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eral  budget  went  to  military-related  expendi- 
tures. 

To  compound  the  prcd>lem,  the  Pentagon 
and  Its  industrial  partners,  having  been  left 
virtually  free  of  meaningful  accountability 
have  become  accustomed  to  spending  tax- 
payers' money  with  irresponsible  abandon. 
Air  Force  officials,  for  example,  called  the 
procurement  for  the  C-5A  cargo  plane  "the 
best  contract  ever  entered  into  by  the  Air 
Force."  Perhaps  It  was.  But  the  cost  over- 
runs of  this  plane  are  already  substantially 
In  excess  of  $2  billion.  The  MBT  tank  was  to 
have  cost  $250,000  per  unit  and  to  have  been 
ready  in  1970.  The  Army  has  already  spent  $2 
billion  on  just  one  prototype,  and  present 
estimates  are  that  production  will  not  begin 
for  another  four  years.  Naval  experts  told 
Congress  that  the  Mark  48  torpedo  would  cost 
$65,000  each.  Later  It  was  revealed  that  the 
price  per  torpedo  will  be  at  least  $1.2  million. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  the  military  spends 
our  money.  It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
we  have  now  so  often  heard  expenditures 
described  In  terms  of  billions  that  the  vast- 
ness  of  this  figure  has  lost  its  meaning.  It 
is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  billion 
(one  thousand  million)  dollars  can  provide 
vocational  schooling  full  time  for  540,000 
youngsters,  or  send  over  100,000  indigent 
students  to  a  public  college  or  university  for 
four  years,  including  full-time  tuition,  room, 
and  board.  With  this  In  mind  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  true  cost  of  the  $23  billion  we 
have  wasted  on  missiles  and  weapons  that 
were  built  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  B-1  bomber 
which  the  Air  Force  wants  would  eventually 
cost  between  $15  and  $20  billion.  In  his  role 
as  chairman  of  tho  Joint  chiefs  of  staff.  Gen- 
eral Earle  Wheeler  argued  for  this  plane 
Eigalnst  many  experts  who  regard  it  eis  un- 
necessary In  an  age  of  missiles.  General 
Wheeler  said:  "The  main  reason  for  this  gen- 
eration of  bomber  was  to  force  the  Russians 
to  spend  more,  spending  themselves  into 
bankruptcy." 

General  Wheeler's  words  illustrate  that  in 
foreign  policy  we  have  fallen  into  what  busi- 
nessmen recognize  as  the  deadly  trap  of 
competitor-obsession.  Fear  of  underestimat- 
ing our  competition  drives  us  to  overestimate 
the  intentions  and  capabilities  of  others; 
what  "they"  might  do  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  what  we  should  do.  The  fan- 
tasies of  our  military  planners  induce  es- 
calation of  arms  which  the  other  side's  fan- 
tasizers  are  then  compelled  to  match.  Mean- 
while, to  use  a  business  analogy,  our  own 
plant  (the  environment,  the  cities,  and  so 
on)  disintegrates,  and  our  product  (free-en- 
terprise democracy)  deteriorates. 

To  a  juslnessman,  who  most  live  with 
reality  and  review  both  sides  of  a  ledger, 
however  distasteful,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
aspect  of  oiir  foreign  policy  is  self-destruc- 
tive. In  this  Instance,  the  other  side  of  the 
national  ledger  reveals  that  compulsive  com- 
petitor-obsession keeps  us  from  the  most 
important  business  of  all:  preserving  and 
improving  our  own  national  plant  and  prod- 
uct. It  makes  little  sense  to  surround  ova 
cities  with  missiles  while  they  are  crumbling 
from  within. 

We  are  haunted  by  Cold  War  visions  of  a 
unified  Communist  monolith,  even  though 
clinging  to  that  Illusion  means  shutting  our 
eyes  to  a  world  vastly  different  from  that  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Our  foreign  policy 
rests  more  on  demonology  than  on  current 
international  realities.  We  remain  blind  to 
the  significance  of  a  break  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Russia,  to  the  Sino-Soviet  split, 
to  Rumania's  enthusiastic  reception  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  and  to  the  obvious  nationalistic 
aspirations  and  enmities  among  Communist 
countries.  We  have  depicted  our  competitor, 
whether  In  Laos.  Russia,  China,  Vietnam,  or 
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Cuba,  as  totally  evil.  Therefore  those  who 
oppose  him  must  be  good.  We  have  thus 
found  ourselves  embracing,  as  though  they 
were  Jeffersonian  models  of  democracy,  the 
regimes  of  such  hated  despots  as  Batista, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Diem,  Thleu,  and  Ky.  One 
wonders  how  we  would  respond  today  to 
Hitler,  that  most  fervent  of  all  anti-Com- 
munist crusaders.  In  our  own  self-interest 
it  is  time  to  look  around;  time  to  admit  that 
there  Is  both  good  and  evil  in  all  political 
ideologies.  Seeing  our  adversaries  as  human 
beings  is  a  necessary  first  step  to  avoiding 
large-scale  war  anywhere  in  Indochina,  as 
well  as  preventing  our  own  nuclear  inciner- 
ation. 

Some  time  a^o,  addressing  himself  to  the 
problem  of  fanaticism,  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral U  Thant  spoke  words  which  are  not  a 
Utopian  vision  but  a  pragmatic  prescription 
for  self-preservation:  "We  have  seen  how  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  after  lamentable 
periods  of  bigotry  and  violence,  have  be- 
come accommodated  to  each  orther."  While 
the  mutual  slaughter  went  on,  theological 
zealots  of  old  were  undoubtedly  certain 
that  such  accommodation  could  never  occur. 
They  were  proved  wrong.  Practical  persons 
must  perceive  that  peace  Is  not  a  heaven-sent 
gift  but  a  structure  to  be  created  step  by 
step.  In  military  Intervention  and  arms  es- 
calation, each  step  has  been  matched  by  the 
adversary.  Is  It  not  then  possible  that  de- 
escalatory  step*  will  also  be  matched  by  ad- 
versaries quite  well  aware  that  they  too 
are  running  out  of  time — and  reeources? 

It  is  worth  a  try.  For  by  perpyetuatlng  a 
foreign  policy  based  upon  Ideological  fana- 
ticism we  have  much  to  lose  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  Fanaticism  Inevitably  turns  its  in- 
tolerance inward.  An  overly  large,  overly 
rich,  and  overly  powerful  military  establish- 
ment was  feared  by  our  Pounding  Fathers 
and  warned  against  by  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 
Such  a  military  bureaucracy  could  becoone 
the  most  serious  threat  to  the  very  democracy 
it  Is  supposed  to  be  protecting.  Recently  it 
was  revealed  that  at  Fort  Holablrd  in  Mary- 
land, the  Army  was  filing  and  computerizing 
Information  on  the  personalities,  beliefs,  and 
lawful  community  activities  of  American 
citizens.  Such  1984-type  tactics  are  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  Constitution  every  military 
officer  has  taken  an  oath  to  defend. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  gone  too  far  to 
prevent  expansion  of  hostilities  to  war  in 
Laos,  repressive  erosion  of  American  freedom, 
or  massive  nuclear  destruction.  On  all  counts 
a  case  can  be  made  for  giving  up  the  game 
as  lost.  But  ?ames  which  were  seemingly 
lost  have  been  won.  At  all  levels  of  the  hu- 
man enterprise  there  are  moments  of  balance 
when  a  seemingly  irreversible  tide  can  still 
be  turned.  Left  alone,  the  tide  of  present 
events  will  sweep  away  everything  we  value. 
Effectively  challenged,  that  tide  can  be  re- 
strained and  reversed. 

In  looking  at  Southeast  Asia  and  beyond, 
it  strikes  me  that  American  businessmen  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  help  avert  interna- 
tional, national,  and  personal  disaster.  I  base 
this  statement  upon  three  and  one-half 
years  of  personal  experience  in  antiwar  work 
as  well  as  two  additional  considerations. 
First,  since  most  political  leaders  follow 
rather  than  lead,  a  relatively  small  number 
of  enlightened  businessmen — to  whom  peo- 
ple In  government  are  apt  to  listen — could 
help  bring  about  constructive  change  before 
time  runs  out.  Second,  new  directions  de- 
pend upon  discarding  old  orthodoxies,  such 
as  fanatical  anti-Communism.  In  exposing 
these  to  the  light  of  truth,  businessmen  can 
best  withstand  the  attacks  to  which  all  her- 
etics have  at  all  times  been  subjected. 

Here,  then,  is  the  greatest  crisis  and  the 
greatest  challenge  ever  faced  by  American 
businessmen:  the  rigor  of  business  Judg- 
ment— pragmatic  common  sense — must  re- 
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place  unthinking  orthodoxy.  Oiu:  children 
have  the  courage  to  challenge  that  ortho- 
doxy. But  they  lack  experience  and  influence. 
And  they  are  increasingly  isolated  by  the 
vlciousness  of  certain  demagogues  in  high 
office.  Yet  our  children  are  essentially  right, 
as  were  other  powerless  heretics,  such  as 
Galileo.  We  caimot  blame  our  best  young 
people  for  not  deferring  to  the  experts  who 
took  us  into  the  Southeast  Asian  war  and 
kept  seeing  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel; 
experts  who  invaded  Cambodia  In  search  of 
a  nonexistent  Communist  Pentagon;  experts 
clamoring  for  many  more  bUlions  to  build 
ABM's  considered  useless  by  the  nation's 
best  scientists;  exjterts  who  are  quite  lit- 
erally preparing  to  MIRV  us  all  to  death;  ex- 
perts who  gobble  up  the  nation's  substance 
by  scaring  us  into  believing  that  Russia  is 
about  to  roll  over  Western  Europe  and  that 
a  China  barely  able  to  feed  itself  Is  about  to 
conquer  the  world. 

As  businessmen,  as  fathers,  and  as  Ameri- 
cans we  are  confronted  by  an  Inescapable 
choice:  our  children — or  our  experts  and 
tJieir  myths.  How  we  choose  can  help  deter- 
mine how  the  nation  makes  this  fateful 
choice.  That  is  the  great  challenge  and  op- 
portunity confronting  American  businessmen 
today.  The  following  words  are  almost  exactly 
those  used  over  and  over  again  by  some  of 
us  since  early  1967: 

"An  end  to  the  war  would  be  good,  not  bad, 
for  American  business.  .  .  .  We  have  more 
than  adequate  data  to  demonstrate  that  the 
escalation  of  the  [Vietnam]  war  has  seriously 
distorted  the  American  economy,  has  In- 
flamed Inflationary  pressures,  has  drained  re- 
sources that  are  desperately  needed  .  .  .  and 
has  dampened  the  rate  of  growth  In  profits." 

The  speaker  was  Louis  B.  Lundborg,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
the  world's  largest  private  bank,  and  his 
audience  was  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  Mr.  LundlKirg  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  top  tier  of  the  corporate  hierarchy  to 
speEik  out.  Mr.  Lundborg  said  that,  regard- 
less of  who  is  responsible  for  the  war,  "the 
rest  of  us  have  gone  along  pretty  supinely.  If 
anyone  Is  to  blame,  It  Is  i>eople  like  me  for  not 
speaking  up  and  not  speaking  out  sooner — 
for  not  asking,  "What  goes  on  here?'  " 

The  president  of  Formica  Corporation, 
Wallace  O.  Taylor,  told  a  Honolulu  audience 
that  the  nation's  businessmen  are  "deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  to  a  hydra-headed  new 
American  revolution  that  Is  tearing  this 
country  asunder,  value  by  value."  How,  he 
asked,  "can  a  country  whose  business  is  busi- 
ness continue  to  be  deaf  to  Its  own  youth 
and  blind  to  a  war  that  is  rapidly  turning 
this  country  Into  one  of  the  poor  nations?" 

Messrs.  Lundborg  and  Taylor  have  said  It 
all.  They  are  now  involved.  Let  us  hop>e  the 
contagion  of  intelligent  Involvement  spreads 
on  the  wings  of  their  words  to  others  In  the 
nobility  of  American  commerce.  If  enough 
business  leaders  lead,  we  may  still  find  our 
way  safely  through  the  most  hazardous  pe- 
riod In  our  nation's  history — in  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  beyond. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


WHAT  IS  IN  STORE  FOR  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
weeks  since  Congress  passed  legislation 
creating  a  national  rail  passenger  net- 
work, too  little  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  means  by  which  the  Nixon 
administration  intends  to  carry  out  that 
project.  Over  the  past  30  years,  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  United  States 
has  deteriorated  to  dangerous  propor- 
tions. Whether  there  is  time,  even  with 
this  new  authority,  to  revitalize  what 
once  was  a  vital  force  in  the  Nation's 
economy,  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far, 
machinations  by  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
cast  some  doubt  on  the  success  of  the 
new  venture.  New  York  Times  Columnist 
Tom  Wicker  has  written  a  pertinent 
and  keen  analysis  of  what  is  at  stake.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  present  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  December  6  Times 
editorial  on  this  urgent  matter : 
Railroad  Merct  Killing 

There  Is  an  Illusion,  particularly  prevalent 
among  bureaucrats  and  businessmen  who 
always  take  airplanes  anyway,  that  the  way 
to  Improve  railroad  passenger  services  is  to 
cut  off  Its  hands  and  feet.  In  the  name  of 
efficiency  and  cost-cutting,  lines  are  lopped 
off  the  dining,  parlor,  and  sleeping  cars  are 
eliminated,  and  schedules  are  trimmed. 
When  the  number  of  passengers  then  de- 
clines still  further,  these  same  "experts" 
announce  that  the  public  just  will  not 
patronize  the  railroads. 

These  useless  experts  and  this  harmful 
Illusion  still  prevail  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  network  of  passenger 
train  routes  made  public  by  Secretary  Volpe 
Is  patently  defective. 

On  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  there  is  to  be 
no  North-South  service  between  the  great 
cities  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  and  Seattle.  There  Is  no  serv- 
ice planned  throughout  the  Southwest  since 
the  Sunset  Route  between  New  Orleans  and 
Los  Angeles  Is  to  be  abandoned.  Yet  the  fast- 
growing  sunbelt  states — Texas,  Arizona,  and 
Southern  California — have  increasing  num- 
bers of  older,  retired  people  who  have  the 
leisure  and  the  preference  for  quality  serv- 
ice. 

Similarly,  central  and  northern  New  Eng- 
land, already  almost  unreachable  by  train, 
are  now  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  The 
surviving  trains  between  New  York,  Albany 
and  Montreal,  and  between  Boston  and  Al- 
bany are  to'  be  killed.  Do  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Volpe  expect  the  traveling 
public  to  stand  and  cheer  this  miserable  plan 
which  cuts  service  by  nearly  two-thirds? 

Even  worse  than  the  deficiencies  of  the 
proposed  network  are  the  false  premises 
which  underlie  it.  According  to  Secretary 
Volpe's  report,  the  first  assumption  which 
guided  him  and  his  associates  Is:  "Intercity 
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rail  passenger  service  will  survive  only  U 
the  demand  for  It  increases  sufflclently  to 
reverse  the  decline  in  ridership  and  the  re- 
sultant mounting  losses  experienced  to  date 
in  providing  such  service." 

Prom  this  assumption,  they  further  ra- 
tionalize that  available  money  has  to  be 
concentrated  on  "a  limited  number  of  routes 
which  show  some  promise  of  profitability." 
They  speak  blandly  of  selecting  routes  based 
on  "realistic  projection  of  further  demand 
and  costs." 

These  assumptions  foredoom  the  whole  ef- 
fort to  faUure.  Has  Congress  appropriated  $70 
biUion  for  the  interstate  lilghway  system  be- 
cause it  shovra  "promise  of  profitability"? 
What  "realistic  projections  of  future  costs" 
did  the  nation  follow  when  for  decades  it 
spent  billions  developing  a  network  of  air- 
ports and  providing  mall  subsidies  to  money- 
losing  airlines? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  nation 
decided  it  wanted  superhighways  and  air- 
ports. In  each  case,  it  built  the  best,  most 
modern  system  that  money  could  buy.  Natu- 
rally, once  these  facilities  were  available  peo- 
ple used  them. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service.  The  assumption  Secretary 
Volpe  and  his  colleagues  should  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  is  the  following:  "Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  is  essential  in  a  civilized, 
urbanized  society.  Its  operating  deficit,  if 
any,  will  be  supportable  if  riders  are  pro- 
vided with  clean,  comfortable,  conveniently 
schedxiled,  dependable  service.  As  vi^th  high- 
ways and  airports,  the  capital  Investment  in 
roadbed  and  rolling  stock  will  be  written 
off  by  the  Government." 

It  may  be  that  the  Nixon  Administration, 
rather  than  believing  in  an  illusion,  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  present  approach 
will  not  work.  There  are  cynics  who  called 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  the 
"railroad  euthanasia  bill."  If  this  cynicism  is 
not  to  be  proved  valid,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Volpe  will  have  to  stop  approaching  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  phony  public  relations  ges- 
tures. They  will  have  to  stop  mouthing  sup- 
port for  a  "balanced  transpKjrtation  policy" 
and  begin  fighting  for  one. 

Passengers  or  Pigeons? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  Nov.  30. — Congress,  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe  have  made  a  small,  shaky 
start  on  redeeming  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  from  the  limbo  Into  which  American 
raUroads  and  national  policy  have  cast  it. 
The  designation  of  a  basic  national  passen- 
ger  network,  to  be  operated  by  a  single  cor» 
poration,  offers  hope  for  the  future — but  at 
the  same  time  It  suggests  the  immense  prob- 
lems remaining. 

The  network  announced  by  Mr.  Volpe,  for 
Instance,  Includes  no  North-South  lines  on 
tlie  West  Coast.  This  is  not  only  an  appalling 
gap,  omitting  what  many  bad  thought  would 
be  the  profit-promising  corridor  route  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego;  it  is  also 
apparently  the  product  of  cost-cutters  in  the 
Administration  who  held  down  the  scope  of 
the  system.  This  does  not  augiu  weU  for  their 
faith  in  it  or  in  rail  passenger  service  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Volpe  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  no 
new  eqiaipment  can  be  expected  in  operation 
for  at  least  two  years,  which  Is  not  much  less 
than  the  guaranteed  life  of  the  designated 
network.  Yet  it  is  the  provision  of  clean,  com< 
fortable.  speedy  trains  upon  which  rests  any 
projection  of  a  new  public  acceptance  of  rail 
service. 

Moreover,  the  new  rail  corporation  is  ex- 
pected to  operate  fundamentally  on  its  own 
profits.  The  Federal  Government  is  investing 
only  $40  million  directly  in  tbe  corporation. 
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alt  lough  It  will  guarantee  $100  million  In 
loa  ;is  for  equipment  and  roadbeds  and  an- 
oiqer  $200  million  In  loans  to  enable  rail- 
to  Invest  In  the  corporation.  It  Is  at 
uncertain  whether,  under  these  Umita- 
tlofis.  and  after  decades  of  neglect  of  the 
ger  by  the  railroad  companies,  the  new 
coi^joratlon  can  approach  a  profit  by  July  X, 
After  that  date,  If  It  does  not,  It  will 
empowered  to  reduce  the  basic  network 
nofr  designated. 

s  niggardly  approach  stands  in  stark 
utterly  senseless  contrast  to  the  $290- 
mlllon  further  investment  Congress  even 
nofr  Is  being  asked  to  make  In  that  unneces- 
and  uneconomic  monument  to  pollution 
technological  chauvinism,  the  SST. 
small  attention  and  sparse  Invest- 
me^it  accorded  passenger  trains  make  even 
sense  Judged  against  the  action  by  the 
last  week  in  authorizing  $17.3  billion 
to  complete  the  42.500-mile  Interstate 
Hi^way  System  by  1978.  This  not  only  re- 
s  a  staggering  level  of  Investment  for 
palling  a  great  deal  of  the  countryside,  buU- 
dos  ing  much  of  our  cities,  and  tiunlng  a  high 
pre  portion  of  the  American  air  blue  and 
no:  lous;  it  Is  also  an  investment  stupen- 
do\  sly  out  of  proportion  to  the  low  efficiency 
an<  poor  cost-effectiveness  of  automobile 
tra  i.«>portatlon. 
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nce  it  takes  only  a  fourth  as  much  thrust 

move  a  railway  car  on  steel  rails  as   It 

s  to  move  a  rubber-tired  vehicle  on  con- 

e,   a   modern   train   requires   only   about 

n    relatively    pollution-free   horsepower 

passenger  to  perhaps  ten  times  that  for  a 

-belching  auto.  One   highway  lane 

handle  1.200  cars,  or  perhaps  2,000  pas- 

an  hour — compared  to  40,000  pas- 

rs  an  hour  on  a  single  railroad  track. 

I^rmer  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

Charles,    who   now    is   working   with 

Geo-Transport  Foundation  of  New  Eng- 

has  pointed  out  that  with  an  Invest- 

of  several  hundred  million  dollars  in 

roadbed,  present  train  technology  could 

Ide  a  Boston-New  York  rail  schedule  of 

hours  fifteen   minutes.  That   would  be 

ve  with  the  airlines  and  beat  the 

e  on  a  time  basis,  and  leave  both 

behind   In  passenger  capacity. 

present,  Mr.  Charles  recently  told  the 

England  Council,  one-fifth  of  all  planes 

at  New  York's  three  airports  are  from 

on  and  Washington.  New  York  has  long 

another  airport;  Boston  is  now 

ng  the  expansion  of  Its  Logan  Airport. 

the  new  airport  now  being  built  for  Los 

es  will  cost  an  estimated  $900  million. 

le  one  for  Montreal  may  reach  $1  billion. 

provisions   of  high-speed,   comfortable, 

uent  rail  transit  between  New  York  and 

might  spare  both  cities  that  kind  of 

costs  and  at  the  same  time  provide 

er  and  more  efficient  service. 

every  such  measure,  the  case  for  mod- 
rail  passenger  service  in  America  is  over- 
ng — if  largely  unrecognized.  Designa- 
of  a  basic  system,  even  under  existing 
was  a  beginning.  The  more  impor- 
step  comes  next,  when  President  Nixon 
nts  three  or  more  incorporators  to  set 
the  single  operating  corporation:  the  in- 
ters. In  turn,  must  choose  the  execu- 
management  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Nixon  appoints,  therefore,  must 

one   overriding   standard.   They    must 

(•  believe  in  the  necessity  for.  and 

good  prospects  of.  modern  rail  passenger 

ice — speedy,     clean,     convenient,     with 

service,  computer-managed  ticket- 

and   efficient   scheduling.   The   defeatist 

ude  that  descended  on  the  railroads  in 

nt   years   will   be  Just   as  fatal   as  dirty 

and  slow  trains;   Indeed,  It  will  In- 

produce  them. 

for  Congress  and  the  Administration,  if 

continue  to  give  outsize  preference  to 

highways  and  the  airlines,  nothing  any- 

else  can  do  will  redeem   the  passenger 

from  the  fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GENERAL  WESTMORELAND  BACKS 
ALL  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


December  7,  1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  day  before  we  adjourned  for 
the  election  recess,  General  Westmore- 
land gave  an  excellent  address  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

What  makes  this  particular  address  so 
important  is  the  commitment  made  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  establishment  of 
an  all  volunteer  army. 

The  steps  already  underway  and  those 
outlined  by  General  Westmoreland  for 
the  future  are  vitally  important  for  the 
successful  achievement  of  the  volunteer 
army. 

As  General  Westmoreland  points  out. 
however,  Congress  has  an  important  re- 
sponsibility too.  We  must  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  make  the  volunteer  army 
successful.  With  a  commitment  from  the 
President  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Con- 
gress must  not  be  the  stumbling  block. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  on  the  draft  has  held 
hearings  on  all  aspects  of  selective  serv- 
ice and  the  draft.  In  the  next  Congress 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  move  forward 
on  the  volunteer  army. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text  of 
General  Westmoreland's  address  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  should  also 
like  to  include  an  article  from  the  Oc- 
tober 15  New  York  Times  wiiich  quotes 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power Roger  Kelly  as  saying  that  with 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Congress  and  the  country  at  large 
we  could  beat  Secretary  Laird's  mid-1973 
target  for  an  all-volunteer  army  "by  a 
significant  margin." 

Congress  must  do  its  part: 
Laird  Aide  Hopes  To  Beat  Deadline 
sees  all-volunteer  forces  before  mid-1973 

TARGET 

(By  WlUlam  Beecher) 
Washington,  Oct.  14.— A  top  Pentagon 
Official  estimated  today  that  It  might  be 
possible  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  well  ahead  of  mld-1973,  the  target 
established  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R 
Laird. 

Roger  T.  Kelley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  told  reporters  that, 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  armed 
services.  Congress  and  the  country  at  large, 
"we  may  Indeed  beat  this  goal  by  a  signifi- 
cant margin." 

On  Monday,  Secretary  Laird  promised  an 
"all-out  effort '  to  do  away  with  the  need  for 
the  draft  by  July  1,  1973. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  that  the  Army  was  con- 
sidering doubling  the  basic  pay  of  certain 
recruits  to  get  them  to  choose  training  in 
the  combat  branches — Infantry,  armor  and 
artillery.  This  would  be  one  of  many  steps 
to  achieve  and  maintain  an  all-volunteer 
force,  he  said. 

He  noted  that  only  4  per  cent  of  those 
needed  to  train  for  the  combat  forces  were 
volunteers;    the  rest  are   assigned. 

The  Army  Is  serloualy  considering  "pro- 
ficiency pay"  bonuses  of  from  $50  to  $160  a 
month  to  Induce  recruits  to  choose  this 
training,  he  said. 


WOtTLD    DOtTBLE    THE    PAY 

The  money  would  be  paid  whether  the  men 
served  In  combat  or  not,  he  said,  just  as 
proficiency  pay  now  goes  to  people  with  cer- 
tain skills  that  are  in  short  supply,  such  as 
helicopter  mechanics.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  "hostile  fire  pay,"  which  is  cur- 
rently paid  to  soldiers  In  a  combat  zone, 
whether  Infantrymen  or  truck  drivers. 

A  bonus  of  $150  a  month  would  virtually 
double  the  pay  of  a  young  private  and  could 
be  quite  an  Inducement,  Mr.  Kelley  said.  If 
such  bonuses  were  decided  upon  for  the  215,- 
000  soldiers  and  59,000  Marines  now  serving 
In  the  combat  arms,  this  would  cost  about 
$493-mllllon  a  year. 

Mr.  Kelley  cited  a  long  list  of  steps  that 
the  services  were  studying  In  their  quest  for 
an  all-volunteer  force. 

He  recalled  that  last  April  President  Nixon 
said  that  the  defense  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  beginning  next  July  1.  would  in- 
clude $2-bllllon  to  move  toward  elimination 
of  the  draft.  But  he  said  that  budgetary  and 
police  uncertainties  left  in  doubt  the  amount 
to  be  requested  In  the  budget  due  to  go  to 
Congress  in  January. 

Other  officials  said  that  the  total  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  from  $l-billion  to  $2-blUlon. 

Other  steps  that  are  being  seriously  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Kelley  said.  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Substantial  pay  increases  to  bring  military 
pay  more  In  line  with  rates  paid  to  civilians. 
The  20  per  cent  rise  requested  In  the  present 
defense  budget  for  servicemen  on  their  first 
tour  of  duty  Is  only  a  modest  step  In  the  right 
direction,  Mr.  Kelley  said. 

An  Increase  of  perhaps  3,000  In  the  16,000 
scholarships  currently  awarded  to  college  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
new  housing  for  married  and  unmarried  serv- 
icemen. 

Special  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  for  serv- 
icemen living  In  high  cost  areas,  such  as 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
military  recruiters  and  In  the  advertising 
budgets  for  recruiting. 

ADMIRAL'S    ORDER    CITED 

Mr.  Kelley  said  that  numerous  chats  with 
servicemen  had  convinced  him  that  correc- 
tion of  a  lot  of  minor  Irritations  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  retaining  good  men  in 
the  service. 

He  cited  approvingly  a  recent  message  from 
Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  to  all  Navy  commands  directing 
that  enlisted  men  never  be  required  to  stand 
in  line  for  more  than  15  minutes  "no  matter 
what." 

Address  by   General  W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
Chief    of    Staff,    United    States    Army, 
Annual   Luncheon,    Association    of   the 
U.S.  Army,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
I  take  special  pride  in  addressing  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  this  Association  today.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  among  those 
who  acknowledge  the  vital  role  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  our  society  .  .  .  who  are  concerned 
about  the  spirit  and   strength   of   this  Na- 
tion's military  power  .  .  .  and  who  demon- 
strate their  active  support  for  the  United 
States  Army. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  what  I  believe 
is  crucial  to  the  security  of  our  Nation  and 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  Army.  This  Issue 
Is  the  volunteer  Army. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  the  Army  Is 
committed  to  an  all-out  effort  In  working 
toward  a  zero  draft — a  volunteer  force.  In  ac- 
cepting this  challenge,  we  In  the  Army  will 
bend  every  effort  to  achieve  our  goal.  But  we 
need  support  and  understanding  from  the 
Administration,  the  Congress,  and  our  citi- 
zenry. This  Association  can  help. 
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As  you  know,  the  Army  is  in  a  period  of 
sweeping  transition.  We  are  redeploying 
forces  from  Vietnam,  Inactivating  units,  and 
reducing  the  size  of  our  support  base  In  the 
United  States  in  order  to  come  within  re- 
duced budgets.  And  we  are  still  fighting  a 
war.  We  currently  have  300,000  Army  troops 
in  Vietnam.  By  next  summer,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  those  troops  announced  by  the 
President,  about  200.000  soldiers  will  remain. 
This  is  a  large  force  executing  an  important 
and  difficult  mission.  These  forces  must  be 
supported  for  as  long  as  the  President  chooses 
to  keep  them  In  action. 

At  the  same  time,  this  country  Is  reorder- 
ing Its  priorities  and  reallocating  its  re- 
sources. Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
tures have  declined  sharply.  The  military 
share  of  the  federal  budget  Is  smaller  now 
than  It  has  been  at  any  time  since  1950 — 
just  before  the  Korean  War.  The  percentage 
of  our  Gross  National  Product  devoted  to  de- 
fense In  the  next  few  years  will  be  smaller 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  two  decades, 
even  though  we  are  still  at  war.  In  this  fiscal 
year  alone,  the  strength  of  the  Army  Is  being 
very  substantially  reduced. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
we  must  send  to  Vietnam  each  month  over 
20,000  replacements  even  to  meet  our  de- 
creasing requirements.  About  40  jjercent  of 
these  men  must  be  trained  In  the  basic  com- 
bat arms  of  Infantry,  artillery,  and  armor. 
Unfortunately,  few  of  our  volunteers  elect 
the  Infantry  In  Vietnam  as  their  choice. 
When  we  give  a  volunteer  his  choice,  he  Is 
more  likely  to  select  some  other  Job.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  the  near  future  we  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  draft  for  most  of  our 
replacements. 

If  this  Nation  supports  the  President's 
chosen  course  In  ending  the  Vietnam  War,  I 
believe  the  draft  must  be  extended  beyond 
Its  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1971.  Addi- 
tionally, we  must  appreciate  that  movement 
toward  a  volunteer  force  will  take  time  .  .  . 
and  continuation  of  selective  service  will 
guarantee  a  transition  period  without  jeop- 
ardizing this  Nation's  defenses.  And  finally, 
and  most  Important,  even  though  we  reach 
a  z«ro  draft,  selective  service  legislation 
should  remain  in  force  as  national  insurance. 

I  am  well  aware  of  arguments  both  for  and 
against  selective  service.  Furthermore,  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  Administration  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  reducing  the  draft  to  zero. 
But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  Army  as  we  move  toward  a  zero 
draft. 

To  achieve  our  goal,  we  must  double  or 
triple  our  enlistments  and  reenllstments.  I 
assure  you  that  we  will  muster  our  best  ef- 
forts to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  Army's  strength  Is  a  function  of  the 
combined  capabilities  of  both  Its  Active  and 
Reserve  Components — the  One  Army  con- 
cept. 

Therefore,  as  our  Active  forces  decrease 
In  size,  the  Reserve  Components  take  on  In- 
creased importance.  Both  are  vital  to  this 
Nation's  military  capability  .  .  .  and  both  will 
be  affected  as  we  move  toward  a  zero  draft. 
A  significant  part  of  this  country's  military 
potential  and  one  frequently  Ignored  is  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve — a  manpower  pool 
of  almost  one  million  trained  Reservists  who 
could  be  used  in  national  emergency  to  fill 
Reserve  eis  well  as  Active  units.  This  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  Army  Reserve  Is  sus- 
tained by  current  selective  service  legislation. 

We  know  that  many  In  Army  Reserve  Com- 
ponents are  motivated  to  enlist  as  an  al- 
ternative to  being  Inducted.  In  view  of  this, 
a  large  part  of  our  problem  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  in  the  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  at  the  same  time  we  in- 
crease volunteers  in  the  Active  Army. 

How  we  manage  the  transition  from  an 
Army  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  men  to 
one  very  substantially  smaller  Is  crucial  In 
our  movement  toward  attracting  more  men. 
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If  we  decrease  our  Active  forces  in  such  a 
way  that  we  are  required  to  force  out  of  the 
Army  a  significant  number  of  volunteer  of- 
ficers and  men  who  have  already  established 
their  professional  commitment  and  ability — 
some  with  two  or  more  years  of  active  com- 
bat— we  will  hardly  be  in  a  good  position  to 
attract    new   men    Into   our   ranks. 

Conversely,  If  we  confront  our  young 
sergeants  and  junior  officers  with  no  chance 
for  promotion  for  many  yetirs,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  losing  many  of  our  most  capable 
young  leaders.  At  the  same  time,  we  present 
a  dismal  picture  of  career  attractiveness  for 
those  we  wish  to  recruit.  If  we  are  to  attract 
and.  more  importantly,  retain  young  talent, 
reasonable  opportunities  for  advancement 
must  exist. 

We  cannot  have  the  Army  our  Nation  needs 
without  good  people.  We  need  quality  as  well 
as  quantity — and  in  the  appropriate  skills  to 
meet  our  needs.  This  is  our  primary  task — 
we  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority and  utmost  importance. 

Success  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  con- 
certed effort  In   four  areas  simultaneously : 

First,  those  of  us  In  uniform  In  positions  of 
high  responsibility  in  the  Army  must  attack 
this  problem  with  all  of  the  vigor.  Imagina- 
tion, and  dedication  we  can  muster,  and  we 
must  apply  ourselves  Intensively  to  the  task. 

Second,  we  must  eliminate  unnecessary 
irritants  and  unattractive  features  of  Army 
life  where  they  exist. 

But  we  will  hold  to  those  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  dedicated  professionalism,  loyalty. 
Integrity  of  character  and  sacrifice.  They  are 
the  hallmarks  of  a  disciplined,  responsible 
Army.  All  else  Is  secondary.  Young  Americans 
thrive  on  challenges  and  high  standards.  We 
must  Insure  that  all  activities  have  a  per- 
ceivable need  .  .  .  understandably,  exercises 
without  a  justifiable  purpose  "turn  them 
off." 

Third,  we  will  not  achieve  our  goal  with- 
out the  application  of  resources,  and  I  mean 
money.  We  will  need  to  Increase  pay.  And  we 
will  probably  find  that  we  must  put  our 
money  primarily  in  those  jobs  which  are  most 
arduous  and  have  the  least  application  to 
civilian  pursuits  .  .  .  the  infantry,  artillery, 
and  armor. 

We  will  need  money  for  bousing  our  peo- 
ple— an  Item  for  which  we  have  deferred 
needed  expenditures  throughout  the  Vietnam 
War.  We  will  need  money  to  maintain  those 
houses.  We  will  need  modem  barracks.  We 
win  need  modern  barracks.  We  will  need 
money  for  civilian  labor  contracts  so  that 
our  helicopter  mechanics  are  not  cutting 
grass  and  our  radar  technicians  are  not  wash- 
ing dishes. 

Fourth,  we  will  need  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders  In  busi- 
ness. Industry,  the  church,  education,  and 
the  news  media.  We  cannot  attract  the  kind 
of  soldier  we  need  Into  an  organization  den- 
igrated by  some,  directly  attacked  by  others, 
and  halfheartedly  supported  by  many.  This 
country  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  If  the 
Army  Is  portrayed  and  believed  as  a  Service 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  a  Service  In  which 
only  those  with  the  least  qualifications  need 
be  recruited,  and  If  we  do  not  have  the  active 
help  of  community  and  national  leaders  in 
every  field,  even  money  will  not  do  the  job. 

Success  is  required  in  these  four  areas  If 
we  are  to  achieve  our  goal.  But  the  Army  has 
sufficient  control  to  produce  what  Is  required 
only  In  the  first  two.  We  can  attack  the  prob- 
lem Immediately  and  energetically.  And  we 
can  work  toward  making  life  In  the  Army 
more  attractive  for  those  young  men  we  want 
to  volunteer.  But  In  the  other  two  areas,  we 
need  help  .  .  .  from  the  Administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  citizenry  of  our  Nation. 

I  hereby  commit  the  Army  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  two  objectives. 

We  have  Instructed  commtmders  to  avoid 
any  practice  that  could  be  considered  in  the 
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category  of  "make  work."  Specifically,  they 
have  been  alerted  to  such  things  as: 

Reducing  Inspections  so  that  more  time 
can  be  devoted  to  training. 

Increasing  their  sensitivity  to  unrealistic 
training  schedules  that  do  not  produce  tan- 
gible results  for  the  time  expended. 

And  Insuring  that  Saturday  morning  ac- 
tivity is  not  scheduled  when  that  same  ac- 
tivity could  be  accomplished  just  as  effec- 
tively during  the  week. 

We  have  achieved  tangible  results: 

We  have  Identified  successful  recruiters 
and  stabilized  their  tours. 

We  have  Improved  our  training  by  imple- 
menting Individually  oriented,  self-paced  In- 
struction In  some  military  skills. 

We  have  Implemented  a  generous  student 
loan  program  for  dependents. 

And  we  have  begun  to  Improve  services  for 
our  men  and  their  families — Items  such  as 
improved  laundry    and  commissary  services. 

A  final  point,  and  one  in  which  I  have  great 
personal  Interest,  is  the  broad  opportunities 
for  the  men  and  women  In  the  Army  to  Im- 
prove themselves.  Education  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  soldier,  the  Army,  and  the  Na- 
tion, What  the  Army  Is  doing  to  provide  ad- 
ditional educational  opportunities  for  Its 
people  Is  not  well  known.  But  It  Is  substan- 
tial. Listen  to  this: 

In  the  Army  school  system  of  two  colleges, 
20  branch  schools,  and  11  specialist  schools, 
we  offer  over  900  different  coures  of  Instruc- 
tion on  a  campus  that  is  located  In  17  dif- 
ferent states.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
we  will  have  had  67,000  In  the  classroom  each 
day  of  the  year  and  will  have  enrolled  over 
350,000  servicemen  in  our  Army  school  sys- 
tem. These  courses  cover  a  wide  spectrum 
of  academic  subjects  as  well  as  skills,  trades 
and  crafts.  And  most  of  these  are  readily 
transferable  to  civilian  pursuits. 

During  FY  70,  55,000  soldiers  completed 
high  school  or  received  equivalency  certif- 
icates and  over  600  received  baccalaureate  or 
advanced  degrees  through  the  Army's  Gen- 
eral Education  Development  Program. 

These  were  part  of  the  200,000  soldiers 
who  took  advantage  of  Army  sponsored  edu- 
cational opportunities — from  the  elementary 
through  the  university  level — during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

Additionally,  In  this  period,  over  38,000 
who  did  not  possess  the  necessary  mental 
prerequisites  entered  the  Army  and  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  Improve  their 
basic  education  level  to  meet  our  minimum 
standards. 

This  wide  participation  In  educational 
betterment  Is  In  addition  to  the  more  than 
2,000  officers  who  are  currently  enrolled  In 
the  Army's  advanced  civil  school  and  degree 
completion  programs. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  we  must,  and 
will,  do  more  to  Improve  opportunities  for 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Army  to  upgrade 
their  education  and  to  beocme  better 
citizens. 

These — and  other  measures  already 
adopted — are  only  a  beginning.  We  will  do 
more — we  will  concentrate  our  efforts — and 
we  will  put  maximum  Impetus  behind  them. 

Accordingly,  I  am  appointing  a  senior  gen- 
eral officer  as  Project  Manager,  reporting  di- 
rectly to  me  and  to  Secretary  Resor.  His 
mission  Is  to  raise  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  the  number  of  enlistments  and  re- 
enllstments In  both  the  Active  Army  and 
Reserve  Components.  This  officer  will  have 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Project 
Managers  of  major  weapon  systems  currently 
In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Second,  we  are  Immediately  Increasing  the 
size  and  quality  of  our  recruiting  effort. 

And  third,  at  all  levels  throughout  the 
Army,  senior  officers  will  be  charged  per- 
sonally with  the  responsibility  for  Increas- 
ing the  retention  of  good  people,  both  by 
Improving  the  living  standards  of  their  men 
and  families  and  by  an  Intensive  effort  to 
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caditallze  on  the  m&ny  attractive  features 
of  Irmy  service. 

<  )ur  Army  Is  an  organization  of  young 
pe<  pie.  Today  the  average  age  of  those  In 
th<  Army  Is  less  than  23  years.  Over  three- 
fov  rths  of  our  enlisted  strength  has  less 
th£  n  three  years  of  service.  The  young  men 
wb }  are  and  will  become  our  soldiers  and 
Jul  ior  officers  have  attitudes  that  differ  from 
thcjse  of  our  older  group  of  officers  and  non- 
issloned  officers.  To  Ignore  the  social 
of  this  younger  group  is  to  blind  our- 
es  to  reality.  Their  values  and  attitudes 
not  necessarily  be  endorsed  by  Army 
leaflership  .  .  .  yet  we  must  recognize  that 
do  exist.  We  must  make  Service  life 
understood    bv    those    who    fill    our 
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\/e  win  leave  no  stone  unturned.  We  are 

ijlng  to   part  from  past   practices  where 

practices  no  longer  serve  a  productive 

useful   end.   We   are   reviewing  all   ovir 

polfcles  and  administrative  procedures  . 

,g  Is  considered  sacrosanct  except 
whfcre  military  order  and  discipline  .  .  .  the 
of  *e  Army  that  Insures  success  on 
battlefield  .  .  .  are  Jeopardized.  In  this, 
cannot  and  will  not  yield.  We  will  con- 
tin  le  to  hold  to  the  principles  that  have 
tra  lltlonally  guaranteed  this  Nation  a  loyal 
Amy 

1  hose  of  you  who  have  worn  the  uniform 
of  3ur  country  look  back  on  your  service 
wit  1  satisfaction  and  pride.  After  the  dust 
has  settled.  I  am  sure  such  will  be  the 
cas  I  with  our  younger  generation.  The  Im- 
por.ant  thing  Is  that  the  Army  not  only 
pro  .ides  an  opportunity  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  country  to  serve  proudly  but  also 
pro  rides  them  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
the  nselves  to  be  better  and  more  effective 
cltl:  «ns. 
Tsday,  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
committed  Itself  to  moving  toward  a 
voli^nteer  force  with  imagination  and  full 
gy.  But  our  success  will  require  the  as- 
nce  and  support  of  the  Administration, 
Congress,  and  the  public. 
Our  efforts,  alone,  wlU  not  be  enough. 
:itlzens  must  do  their  part.  We  will  need 
from  many  quarters.  We  invite 
you  •  help. 
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F  irst. 


Third, 


.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
following  article  from  the  New  York 
for  3  reasons: 
Mr.  Lelyveld's  story  illustrates 
fact  that  New  Yorkers — contrary  to 
general  impression — tend  to  be  warm 
kindly  people. 
Second,  the  prominent  placement  of 
article,  complete  with  picture,  shows 
;  a  great  newspaper  will  feature  good 
as  well  as  bad. 

Record   readers  should  know 
;  wonderful  things  are  happenings  in 
York  City  all  the  time  in  spite  of  the 
cityfs  job-like  afflictions. 

4—4 :  A  Ruia!  Is  Bent  to  Give  Shaun  a 
Chance 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 
the  start  of  the  third  week  of  school  this 
the  children  of  Class  4-4  were  told  by 
Dorothy  Boroughs,  their  teacher,  that  a 
student  was  about  to  Join  them.  His 
was  Shaun  Sheppard  and,  as  the 
tea<4ier  explained  it,  he  was  really  In  the  fifth 
gnw:  e  but  wa«  going  to  remain  In  their  class. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"They  call  It  'traveling,' "  she  said.  "He'll 
be  traveling  In  our  class." 

The  aim  of  this  unusual  arrangement  was 
to  enable  Miss  Boroughs  to  continue  working 
with  Shaun,  who  had  made  good  progress 
with  her  help  the  previous  two  years  but 
still  had  a  long  way  to  go  If  he  was  not  to  be 
hopelessly  stranded  In  school. 

Shaun  could  not  be  formally  enrolled  In 
Miss  Borough's  fourth-grade  class  because  he 
had  already  been  left  back  once  and  that  was 
the  limit,  according  to  school  regulations. 
Besides,  though  he  was  thought  to  be  more 
than  two  years  behind  In  reading,  there 
were  other  fifth  graders  who  were  much 
worse  off. 

A    STTLE   IS    BENT 

What  made  him  different  was  Miss  Bor- 
ough's belief  that  she  could  make  a  difference 
In  his  life  and  the  willingness  of  her  sujjerlors 
to  ease  the  rigidities  of  the  system  so  she 
could  try.  But  if  schools  had  analysts  to  cal- 
culate risks  and  probabilities  the  way  Insur- 
ance companies  have  actuaries,  then  Shaun 
Sheppard  would  probably  be  recorded  on  a 
computer  printout  as  the  student  In  Class 
4-4  with  the  lowest  educational  expectancy. 

This  would  fly  In  the  face  of  everything 
that  is  most  obvlovis  about  Shaun  himself — 
his  lively  Intelligence,  his  feeling  for  stories 
and  language,  his  gift  for  sketching  and 
painting,  and  his  self-sufficient  emotional 
sturdlness,  none  of  which  could  be  easily 
missed  or  overlooked  In  a  classroom. 

But  a  computer  would  not  have  to  assume 
equality  of  opportunity  as  the  schools  do 
when  they  demand  that  learning  take  place 
at  a  uniform  rate.  It  would  know,  without 
asking  why,  that  not  many  students  catch 
up  In  school  after  falling  two  years  behind, 
and  that  students  coming  from  families  that 
have  been  on  welfare  for  two  generations,  as 
Shaun's  has,  tend  to  fall  behind  first. 

ONE    LXPE    'MESSED    XTP' 

Shaun's  mother,  Josephine  Sheppard, 
knows  this  better  than  any  computer.  Her 
own  life,  she  says,  was  "messed  up  because 
1  never  learned  what  I  was  supposed  to 
know." 

As  she  bitterly  recalls  it,  she  was  assigned 
to  a  class  for  retarded  children  In  school, 
though  It  was  and  Is  obvious  that  she  didn't 
belong  there.  Then  she  dropped  out  alto- 
gether from  Mabel  Dean  Bacon  Vocational 
High  School  here  after  giving  birth  to  Shaun 
at  the  age  of  17,  which  was  1114  years  ago. 

With  her  own  exi>erlence  In  mind,  she  says 
learning  Is  what  will  save  Shaun,  "the  only 
son  I  have."  Three  years  ago  she  approved 
Shaun's  being  left  back  to  repeat  the  third 
grade.  She  says  she  approves  his  studying 
with  a  fourth-grade  class  now,  for  It  means 
he  still  has  a  fighting  chance  to  move  ahead 
with  the  skills  he  needs  and  not  be  pushed 
on  to  oblivion,  which  is  what  high  school 
became  for  her. 

Miss  Boroughs  first  met  Shaun  when  be 
was  going  through  the  third  grade  the  sec- 
ond time.  In  those  days  he  was  regarded  as 
a  discipline  problem  and  could  hardly  read. 

But  when  she  came  Into  his  class  as  a 
"cluster  teacher"  to  read  stories  and  poems, 
with  the  aim  of  showing  that  reading  has  a 
purpose,  Shaun  quickly  won  her  over  with 
the  radiance  and  gentleness  of  his  smiles, 
his  eagerness  to  sit  next  to  her  as  she  read, 
his  complete  absorption  In  the  stories,  and 
his  quickness  in  committing  to  memory 
verses  by  poets  such  as  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son on  subjects  such  as  rain  and  snow. 

That  year  and  last,  Shaun's  reading  im- 
proved to  the  point  that  he  was  nearly  able 
to  handle  material  designed  for  the  third 
grade;  with  the  progress  he  has  made  this 
fall  he  is  now  almost  up  to  the  fotuth  grade. 

But  he  still  has  a  strained  and  erratic  rela- 
tion with  words  and  numbers  on  paper.  Hav- 
ing to  read  aloud  to  his  teacher  or  his  class 
still  seems  to  embarrass  him  slightly,  caus- 
ing him  to  sit  tensely,  curl  his  hair  nervously 
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with  a  finger  and  vibrate  his  knees  like  a 
Jack-hammer  under  the  table. 

PERFORMANCE    VARIES 

Sometimes  he  will  go  to  the  blackboard 
and  write  "tor"  as  the  first  three  letters  of 
"taught"  or  subtract  678  from  1.000  and 
come  up  with  the  answer  789.  But  when  he 
concentrates,  he  often  works  well  and,  on 
occasion,  manages  to  express  himself  not  Just 
well  but  elegantly. 

For  Instance,  the  other  day  Miss  Bor- 
oughs was  trying  to  get  the  class  to  tell  her 
that  she  should  use  multiplication  to  solve 
a  problem  she  had  put  on  the  blackboard. 
"Well,  what  should  I  do  with  these  numbers? 
Should  I  cook  tliem?"  she  asked,  baiting 
the  class.  "What  would  I  get  If  I  cooked 
them?" 

It  wais  Shaun  who  called  out,  "A  numbers 
soufQ6." 

Similarly,  when  Class  4-4  wrote  letters  to 
Blanche  Goldberg,  a  student  teacher  who 
was  moving  to  another  class,  It  was  Shaun 
who  wrote,  "Yoiu:  times  table  work  In  Class 
4-4  was  very  good  and  I  may  add  superb.  Miss 
Goldberg."  Urging  her  to  keep  up  the  good 
work,  he  also  advised,  "Sock  It  to  the  facts. 
Miss  Goldberg." 

Miss  Boroughs  cautiously  broached  the 
idea  of  switching  from  Class  &-2  to  4-4 
to  Shaiui  when  he  visited  her  classroom  early 
In  the  semester  to  give  her  a  tiny  bottle  of 
dime-store  perfume  for  her  birthday.  At  first 
he  said,  '"Maybe."  A  week  later  he  said  "Yes." 

She  then  promised  him  that  he  could  re- 
turn to  6-2  whenever  he  liked  and,  whatever 
happens,  that  he  would  be  promoted  to  the 
sixth  grade  In  June. 

SUNLESS    APARTMENT 

Shaun  lives  with  his  mother  and  Infant 
sister  In  a  small,  well-scrubbed  but  roach- 
infested  tenement  apartment  that  Is  below 
street  level  and  gets  so  little  natural  light  It 
might  almost  be  under  water.  Heroin  addicts 
sometimes  pass  the  apartment  on  their  way 
to  the  basement  to  shoot  up.  Because  of 
them,  the  Sheppards  keep  gates  on  all  the 
windows  and  a  large  dog. 

He  has  a  room  and  television  set  to  him- 
self. Television,  he  says,  is  "where  I  learn." 
It  also  may  be  where  he  picks  up  words  like 
"souffl6  and  "superb." 

Plaster  is  crumbling  from  the  wall  above 
his  bed  and  his  landlord  only  Invites  his 
mother  to  move  out  when  she  complains.  But 
Shaun  has  handsomely  decorated  the  wall 
with  his  own  painting  of  Mickey  Mouse. 

Usually  he  is  late  when  he  comes  swinging 
out  of  the  building  every  morning,  peisslng 
through  the  front  door,  which  Is  missing  Its 
glass  pane.  From  there  It  Is  a  block  and  a  half 
to  school. 


ORDER  OF  LAFAYETTE  RESOLU- 
TION REGARDING  THE  CASE  OP 
SIMAS  KUDIRKA 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  sickened,  puzzled  and  angered  by  the 
return  of  a  would  be  Soviet  defector  to 
his  imcertain  fate.  The  President  has 
called  the  incident  outrageous.  The  State 
Department  is  reported  as  agonizing 
over  its  role  in  the  event.  The  unfolding 
stoi-y  is  one  of  confusion,  with  poor  Judg- 
ment the  most  charitable  if  unsatisfac- 
tory explanation  offered.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  sacrificing  of  a  man's  free- 
dom when  the  question  at  issue  was  as 
basic  as  freedom  itself. 
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New  Presidential  guidelines  on  de- 
fections should  prevent  a  recurrence,  but 
for  now  the  shame,  the  stain  is  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette, 
Inc.,  and  by  the  annual  dinner  held  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
December  7,  1970 : 

Let  No  One  Gtjiltt  Escape 
(By  former  Congressman  Hamilton  Pish,  Sr.) 

Whereas  we  are  today  celebrating  the  29th 
Anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor  once  known  as 
the  Day  of  Infamy,  we  are  confronted  with 
another  Infamous  act  In  violation  of  our 
sacred  honor  as  the  sanctuary  of  Freedom. 

Whereas  there  Is  an  old  saying  that  Free- 
dom shrieked  when  Kosciuszko  fell,  and  now 
American  freedom  was  sabotaged  when  Ku- 
dirka  was  seized  on  board  an  American  ship. 

Whereas  this  Lithuanian  radio  operator 
who  Jumped  from  a  Russian  trawler  onto  an 
American  Coast  Guard  cutter  on  November 
23  despite  his  pleas  for  protection  and  sanc- 
tuary and  while  praying  to  God  to  be  saved, 
was  beaten  by  a  number  of  Russian  sailors 
who  boarded  our  Coast  Guard  ship,  tied  him 
Into  a  blanket  and  carried  him  off  in  triumph 
on  board  the  Russian  trawler  to  slavery  or 
death. 

And  Whereas  the  tragic  surrender  of  the 
Lithuanian  defector  shocked  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  and  all  people  everywhere 
who  love  freedom  and  loathe  tyranny. 

And  Whereas  all  loyal  Americans  are 
deeply  ashamed  of  our  part  In  the  martyr- 
dom of  a  brave  Lithuanian  defector  who 
risked  his  life  seeking  freedom  from  Com- 
munist slavery. 

And  Whereas  the  United  States  has  always 
hitherto  been  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  the  fortress  of  freedom  and  the  hope 
and  aspiration  of  all  those  who  want  to  be 
free. 

And  Whereas  we  will  steadfastly  uphold 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  openly  and  fear- 
lessly send  the  word  throughout  the  world 
that  such  shameful  appeasement  will  never 
happen  again  and  that  this  Lithuanian  refu- 
gee shall  not  have  suffered  imprisonment  or 
death  In  vain.  As  the  Honorable  Clare  Booth 
Luce  warned  "will  mankind  eventually  stand 
In  the  light  of  Freedom  or  crawl  In  the  dark- 
ness   of    slavery?". 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette  at  a  meet- 
ing held  In  New  York  on  December  7,  1970 
that  we  denounce  the  servile  appeasement  in 
surrendering  from  an  American  Coast  Guard 
ship  Slmas  Kudlrka,  the  Lithuanian  defector 
by  force  and  violence  Into  Communist 
slavery  and  martyrdom. 

And  Further  Resolved,  we  urge  the  Admin- 
istration to  publicly  proclaim  throughout  the 
world  that  all  refugees  from  tyranny  and 
slavery  will  be  protected  wherever  the  Amer- 
ican flag  flies  on  sea  or  land,  within  our 
Jurisdiction. 

And  Further  Resolved  that  we  deplore  this 
unnecessary  sacrifice  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  respectfully  urge  and  Insist  that  any  offi- 
cer or  government  official  no  matter  how 
high  who  was  responsible  for  abjectly  sur- 
rendering this  seeker  of  freedom  back  to 
slavery  shall  be  court-martialed  or  tried  as 
the  case  may  be  and  that  no  one  guilty  of 
this  atrocious  action  shall  escape  proper  pun- 
ishment within  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 

And  Further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Vice  President,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  all  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  investigating 
this  disgraceful  episode  affecting  the  honor 
of  the  United  States." 
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STATE    ANTIPOLLUTION    BOARDS 
HAVE  POLLUTERS  FOR  MEMBERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  article  by  Gladwin  Hill  on 
State  antipollution  boards  documents 
cases  in  35  States  where  the  foxes  have 
been  set  to  guard  the  chickens.  In  this 
analogy,  unfortunately,  State  residents 
have  become  the  chickens.  I  recommend 
the  following  article  to  my  colleagues: 
Polluters  Srr  on  Antipollution  Boards 
(By  Gladwin  HUl) 

Most  of  the  state  boards  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning  up  the  nation's  air 
and  water  are  markedly  weighted  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  principal  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. 

This  has  been  established  In  a  nationwide 
Investigation  by  The  New  York  Times  Into 
the  composition  and  operation  of  these 
boards  and  their  role  in  environmental  Im- 
provement. 

The  Inquiry  rsvealed  that  the  membership 
of  air  and  water  pollution  boards  In  35  states 
Is  dotted  with  Indiistrial,  agricultural,  mu- 
nicipal and  county  representatives  whose  own 
organizations  or  spheres  of  activity  are  In 
many  cases  In  the  forefront  of  pollution. 

The  roster  of  big  corporations  with  em- 
ployes on  such  boards  reads  like  an  abbre- 
viated blue  book  of  American  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  most  pollution-troubled  seg- 
ments of  industry. 

The  state  boards — statutory  part-time  citi- 
zen panels  of  gubernatorial  appointees  and 
state  officials — are  in  most  states  the  entitles 
that  set  policies  and  standards  for  pollution 
abatement  and  that  then  oversee  enforce- 
ment. They  are  the  agencies  that  the  Federal 
Government  usually  has  to  deal  with. 

The  possibility  that  board  members'  per- 
sonal connections  could  prejudice  objective 
handling  of  pollution  problems  Is  deplored 
by  Federal  officials.  They  say  privately  that 
the  composition  of  such  boards  Is  perhaps  a 
major  reason  why  abatement  has  not  pro- 
gressed faster. 

These  officials  have  no  objection  to  spokes- 
men for  special  interests  serving  on  boards 
that  are  purely  advisory.  In  fact,  most  of 
them  welcome  it.  But  they  point  out  that  the 
state  pollution  boards  have  policing  powers 
and  they  think  that  it  U  wrong  for  members 
to  be  responsible  for  policing  their  own  areas 
of  activity. 

The  widespread  practice  of  putting  Individ- 
uals linked  directly  or  Indirectly  with  pol- 
luting on  state  pollution  boards  is  defended 
by  those  Involved  on  two  grounds. 

One  Is  that  such  Individuals  bring  to  bear 
needed  expertise  and  familiarity  with  pollu- 
tion problems.  The  other  Is  that  such  entitles 
as  Industry,  agriculture  and  local  govern- 
ment, because  of  their  civic  Importance,  rate 
special  consideration  In  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Although  there  Is  no  precise  way  to  meas- 
ure the  Impact  of  such  boards  on  pollution 
problems  because  conditions  vary  so  widely 
from  state  to  state,  there  is  abimdant  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  they  do  not  ex- 
pedite pKjllutlon  abatement. 

One  Colorado  state  hearing  on  stream  pol- 
lution by  a  brewery  was  presided  over  by  the 
pollution  control  director  of  the  brewery.  For 
years  a  board  member  dealing  with  pollution 
of  Los  Angeles  harbor  has  been  an  executive 
of  an  oil  com{>any  that  was  a  maj<»  harbor 
polluter.  The  Governor  of  Indiana  recently 
had  to  dismiss  a  state  pollution  board  mem- 
ber because  both  he  and  his  company  were 
Indicted  as  water  polluters. 
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Only  seven  states  were  found  in  The  Times 
inquiry  to  have  boards  without  memt>er8 
whose  business  or  professional  ties  posed  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  Interest. 

Eight  other  states — among  them  New  York 
and  New  Jersey — get  along  without  such 
boards,  dealing  with  pollution  entirely 
through  full-time  state  agencies. 

Conservation  organizations  and  citizen 
groups  In  many  states  are  campaigning 
against  what  they  call  "stacked"  boards,  and 
a  number  of  states  are  contemplating  re- 
forms. But  boards  weighted  vrtth  represent- 
atives from  the  poUuUon  sector  still  domi- 
nate the  national  picture. 

The  controversial  composition  of  most 
state  pollution  boards  can  be  traced  to  their 
origins  in  state  legislatures. 

Many  water  pollution  boards  were  created 
in  the  ninteen-flftles  when  water  pollution 
first  emerged  as  a  nationwide  problem  and 
Congress  passed  laws  giving  Federal  officials 
authority  in  Interstate  abatement.  Air  pol- 
lution boards  were  mainly  formed  In  the  last 
three  years  In  response  to  analogous  Federal 
legislation. 

Familiar  Interest-group  pressures  in  legis- 
latures resulted  In  board  seats  in  many  cases 
being  allocated  by  statute  to  such  categories 
as  Industry,  agriculture  and  municipalities. 

Agriculture  Is  a  major  source  of  pollution 
from  field  burning  and  the  drainage  of  ani- 
mal wastes  and  farm  chemicals.  CounUes  and 
municipalities  by  the  thousands  have  Inade- 
quate sewage  faculties  and  noisome  dumps 
and  Incinerators,  and  they  are  often  as  slow 
about  remedying  them  as  other  polluters. 

Some  states  even  viewed  pollution  abate- 
ment as  having  a  partisan  aspect.  The  laws  of 
Missouri,  Utah  and  Ohio  require  that  certain 
pollution  board  seats  be  split  between  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats. 

STATE     OmCIALS'     ROLE 

The  presence  of  state  officials  on  pollution 
boards  does  not  always  guarantee  objectivity. 
Often  they  are  from  state  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Industrial  Development  or  other 
agencies  functionally  allied  with  pollution 
sources. 

Rarely,  In  the  creation  of  the  boards,  were 
there  any  lobbyists  for  the  general  public.  So 
it  Is  unusual  for  more  than  one  or  two  seats 
on  a  board  to  be  earmarked  for  representa- 
tives of  the  public  at  large— if  there  are 
any  at  all— even  though  pollution  Is  a  prob- 
lem distinctively  affecting  the  entire  public. 

The  arguments  for  composing  boards  large- 
ly of  special-Interest  representatives  are  em- 
phatically contradicted  by  the  top  Federal 
officials. 

Tlie  Federal  Water  Quality  Commissioner, 
David  Domlnlck,  said  In  an  Interview: 

"Where  a  statutory  board  has  responsibil- 
ity as  part  of  state  government  to  establish 
standards  for  pollution  abatement,  the  pub- 
lic is  Ill-served  to  have  representatives  of  pri- 
vate vested  Interests  passing  Judgment  on 
such  regulations. 

"I  think  there's  enough  expertise  In  the 
public  sector  where  no  conflicts  of  Interests 
would  occur.  The  whole  board  should  repre- 
sent the  public." 

OPPOSES  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

Dr.  John  Mlddleton,  dlrecUn-  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
said: 

"I  think  boards  should  represent  disciplines 
that  bear  on  air  pollution  rather  than  eco- 
nomic interests.  Industry  can  provide  any 
helpful  information  on  a  nonmembershlp 
basis. 

"The  pattern  of  one  or  two  seats  on  a  board 
earmarked  for  representatives  of  the  public 
doesn't  make  any  sense.  All  the  members  of 
a  board  should  represent  the  public." 

In  many  Instances,  industry  Is  demon- 
strably subsidizing  In  some  degree  the  opera- 
tion of  state  pollution  boards.  Typically,  they 
meet  monthly  for  a  day  or  two.  Members  get 
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oilly  nominal  compensation — $6  30  an  hour  In 

0  ilo — or  sometimes  only  travel  expenses. 
T  lat  means  they  are  serving  on  their  em- 
pl  ayers'  time,  and  even  If  they  forego  their 
re  3:ular  pay  they  are  beholden  to  their  em- 
pl  Dyers  for  leaves  of  absence. 

Critics  of  the  "weighted"  state  boards  do 
nc  t  contend  that  such  boards  are  entirely 
UJ  iproductlve.  It  Is  generally  conceded  that 
tt  ey  have  been  the  spearhead,  however  blunt, 

01  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  pollution  abatement.  This  applies  par- 
ti lularly  to  air  pollution.  In  which  Federal 
re  ;uIatory  steps  to  date  have  had  little  effect 
oitslde  the  field  of  automobiles. 

rhe  critics'  contention  Is  simply  that  with 
dl  ilnterested  boards,  action  would  have  been 
m  jre  decisive  and  progress  faster.  This  ap- 
pl  es  particularly  to  water  pollution,  an  area 
It  which  Federal  authorities  In  the  last  two 
ye  irs  have  been  Impelled  repeatedly  to  go 
ar  Dund  state  machinery  and  bring  actions 
directly  against  polluters. 

The  Times  Investigation,  conducted  over 
tl:  e  last  two  months,  disclosed  no  Instances 
of  corruption.  Indeed,  a  Federal  official  com- 
m  snted :  "As  far  as  we  know  these  are  all 
ui  right  people.  Many  undoubtedly  strive  to 
b«  objective.  But  If  you  were  trying  a  case 
ag  ilnst  the  X.T.Z.  Paper  Clip  Company,  would 
yc  u  want  an  official  of  the  company  on  the 
Jury?" 

!*o  two  of  these  state  panels  are  exactly 
al  ke  In  composition.  They  range  from  five  to 
IS  persons.  A  typical  pattern  Is  a  nlne-mem- 
b^  board  composed  of  several  state  officials, 
or  more  representatives  of  Industry,  a 
rebresentatlve  of  agriculture,  representatives 
of  municipalities  and  counties,  and  perhaps 
re  jresentatlves  of  "conservation"  and  of  "the 
p\  bile." 


[ndustry  Is  the  most  ubiquitous  presence 
oq  such  boards,  with  the  steel  Industry,  a  big 

rce  of  both  air  and  water  pollution,  the 
mbst  heavily  represented. 

rhe  United  States  Steel  Company,  which 
has  been  cited  as  a  polluter  by  Federal,  state 
or  local  authorities  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Al  ibama  and  elsewhere,  has  executives  on 
th »  air  pollution  boards  of  Alabama  and 
U1ah. 

The  company  also  had  a  man  on  Indiana's 
al  •  board  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  he 
wi  s  removed  by  Gov.  Edgar  Whltcomb  be- 
ca  ase  both  he  and  his  company  had  been  In- 
dl  ;ted  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  for  alleged 
vl  )latlons  of  lUlnols  air  pollution  regula- 
tl(  ins. 

Bethlehem  Steel  and  National  Steel  have 
er  iployes,  respectively,  on  Indiana's  air  and 
WI  .ter  pollution  boards.  Bethlehem  Is  also  on 
the  air  board  of  Erie  County,  (N.Y.  (Buf- 
fao)),  where  It  has  been  dted  as  an  air 
pc  lluter. 

<  >ther  metal  concerns  also  have  a  prominent 
pe  rt  in  pollution  policymaking  and  enforce- 
m  (nt  among  the  states. 

rhe  Anaconda  Company — recently  sued  in 
M  )ntana  for  damages  attributed  to  its  fluo- 
rl(  le  emissions — has  an  executive  on  the  air 
pc  llutlon  board  In  Kentucky. 

An  Anaconda  lawyer  Is  on  the  water  board 
In  Utah.  And  the  former  head  of  an  Ana- 
00  Qda  subsidiary  is  chairman  of  Montana's 
W  iter  Pollution  Control  Council. 

\  Reynolds  Metals  man  Is  on  the  Alabama 
Witer  Commission.  An  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  lawyer  Is  an  Industry  representa- 
tV  e  on  North  Carolina's  Pollution  Board  and 

itaff  doctor  of  the  company  is  chairman  of 
lofva's  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission. 

ROLE  OF  CHEMICAL  MAKERS 

rhe  lead  Industry  is  well  represented  in 
M  ssouri  pollution  control.  A  former  execu- 
tl'  e  of  the  Eagle  Pitcher  Company  (defend- 
ar  t  In  a  recent  Federal  water  pollution  ac- 
titn  in  Kansas)  is  on  the  Missouri  air  board, 
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and  a  National  Lead  executive  is  on  the  Mis- 
souri water  board. 

The  next  most  active  Industry  in  providing 
expertise  for  state  pollution  boards  is  the 
chemical  manufacturers — also  a  widespread 
pollution  source. 

Monsanto  has  men  on  the  Arkansas  Pol- 
lution Board  and  on  the  air  boards  In  Ten- 
nessee and  Idaho.  Union  Carbide  which  has 
temporized  for  more  than  a  decade  In  con- 
trolling noxious  fumes  from  Its  Alloy,  W.  Va., 
metallurgical  plant,  has  an  executive  on  the 
state  air  pollution  board  In  Colorado. 

The  DuPont  company,  a  recurrent  water 
polluter  in  Its  headquarters  state  of  Dela- 
ware, has  abstained  from  pollution  board 
participation  there — although  another  chem- 
ical company,  Hercules  Inc.,  is  represented. 
But  in  Tennessee,  a  DviPont  man  Is  chair- 
man of  the  air  pollution  control  board  and 
another  DuPont  man  Is  on  the  state  water 
board. 

The  Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  whose 
fumes  periodically  tincture  the  air  around 
Las  Vegas,  has  a  man  on  Nevada's  Air  Pol- 
lution Advisory  Council,  the  source  of  panels 
that  consider  appeals  from  citations.  The 
company  also  has  an  executive  on  Nebraska's 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board. 

The  paper  Industry,  another  big  pollution 
source  nationally,  is  also  well  represented  in 
pollution  control  agencies. 

A  Scott  Paper  Company  man  is  on  Ala- 
bama's water  commission.  A  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  man  Is  on  Ken- 
tucky's water  board.  An  International  Paper 
Company  executive  is  on  the  Alabama  air 
board. 

The  Brown  Paper  Company  long  criticized 
by  conservationists  for  pollution,  is  on  New 
Hampshire's  air  board.  The  Weyerhauser 
CompEUiy  is  on  North  Carolina's  pollution 
board.  The  Bowaters  Southern  Paper  Com- 
pany Is  on  the  Tennessee  air  board. 

On  Wisconsin's  pollution  control  board 
are  two  lawyers  whose  clients  have  included 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  and  Con- 
solidated Papers.  Inc. 

On  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion in  Kentucky,  where  acid  drainage  from 
coal  mines  is  a  big  water  pollution  problem, 
Is  the  president  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Op- 
erators Association. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  bigger  cor- 
porations from  major  pollution  fields  with 
representatives  on  the  state  boards.  A  com- 
plete list  would  run  well  over  a  hundred. 

What  are  the  effects  of  pollution  Influence 
within  pollution  boards? 

Direct  evidence  that  it  is  retarding  pol- 
lution abatement  Is  hard  to  find.  No  precise 
scales  have  yet  been  developed  to  gauge  the 
degree  of  pollution  in  any  particular  state. 
Thus  there  is  no  way  of  comparing  the  rela- 
tive progress  of  states  with  and  without 
"weighted"  boards. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling,  moreover,  how 
biased  one  board  may  be  without  prolonged 
observation  and  the  effects  of  bias  may  be 
mingled  with  the  effects  of  weak  laws  and 
regxUations. 

Evidence  is  available  on  all  sides  that  from 
a  national  point  of  view  efforts  to  reduce  air 
and  water  pollution  are  making  little  head- 
way under  the  prevailing  system. 

In  f oiiT  years,  for  example,  air  pollution  has 
increased  from  an  annual  total  of  142  million 
tons  of  contaminants  to  well  over  200  million 
tons. 

More  than  three  years  after  the  statutory 
deadline,  as  another  example,  only  18  states 
have  adopted  water  quality  standards  satis- 
factory to  the  Federal  Government. 

What  is  more.  Federal  officials  have  infor- 
mation indicating  that  32  states  have  ex- 
tended various  abatement  deadlines  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— technically  a  violation  of  Federal  law. 
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But  correlating  general  evidence  of  this 
kind  with  a  particular  "weighted"  board  in  a 
given  state  will  almost  always  be  open  to 
argument  until  more  exact  pollution  measur- 
ing techniques  are  worked  out. 

What  remains  is  circumstantial  evidence. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  it  at  hand  and  It  clearly 
Indicates  the  "drag  effect"  that  such  boards 
may  have  on  attempts  to  get  pollution  pro- 
grams moving.  Here  are  some  samples: 

The  Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control 
Council,  notwithstanding,  widespread  water 
pollution  from  cattle  feed  lots,  went  14  years 
without  Issuing  a  citation  to  such  offenders 
until  last  May,  when  Federal  officials  threat- 
ened to  move  against  an  aggravated  case  of 
pollution. 

In  Minnesota,  where  one  statutory  require- 
ment on  the  composition  of  the  nine-member 
State  Pollution  Control  Agency  is  that  it 
shall  contain  a  farmer,  air  pollution  regula- 
tions for  cattle  feed  lots  were  proposed  two 
years  ago  but  have  not  been  enacted  yet. 

Since  May,  1967,  the  Connecticut  Water 
Resources  Commission  has  issued  863  orders 
regarding  pollution  abatement.  Official  rec- 
ords indicate  that  compliance  has  been  ob- 
tained in  less  than  half  of  these  cases. 

Wisconsin's  Attorney  General.  Robert  War- 
ren, has  publicly  chlded  the  state  Natural  Re- 
source Board's  enforcement  arm  for  occupy- 
ing Itself  with  "small  cheese  factories  and 
small  fry  polluters"  rather  than  big  offenders. 

Ohio — where  four  of  the  five  members  on 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  have  ties 
with  the  pollution  sector  (with  industry  rep- 
resented by  Procter  &  Gamble,  a  soap  com- 
pany with  an  acknowledged  pollution  rec- 
ordl — has  the  smokiest  city  In  the  country, 
Steubenvllle. 

Colorado's  Air  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion recently  went  along  with  industry  sug- 
gestions that  preliminary  enforcement  of 
clean-air  standards  not  be  started  until  1973, 
although  disinterested  citizens  have  con- 
tended that  the  standards  could  be  met  by 
mid-1971.  Pull-scale  enforcement  is  not 
scheduled  until  1980. 

On  Alabama's  14-member  Water  Improve- 
ment Commission,  all  six  "industry"  seats 
are  occupied  by  executives  of  companies  now 
involved  in  pollution  proceedings.  Alabama 
recently  was  denied  a  $600,000  Federal  pollu- 
tion control  assistance  grant  because  its 
laws  were  adjudged  so  weak. 

Louisiana's  air  and  stream  control  com- 
missions— composed  of  state  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  such  groups  as  the  Louisiana 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Municipal  Association — have  never  im- 
posed a  fine  on  anyone,  and  the  air  commis- 
sion has  brought  only  one  corporate  polluter 
Into  court  in  five  years. 

On  Pennsylvania's  11 -member  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  the  lone  "public"  mem- 
ber Is  a  former  vice  president  of  a  steel  com- 
pany. Another  steel  executive  left  the  board 
only  recently.  An  executive  of  a  third  steel 
company  is  on  the  state's  water  board.  Scran - 
ton.  Johnstown  and  Pittsburgh  are  among 
the  top  10  on  the  Federal  list  of  smokey 
cities. 

A  confidential  vignette  of  one  board's  ac- 
tivities was  provided  by  a  recent  official  In 
a  Midwestern  state  where  pollution  prob- 
lems are  conspicuous. 

"The  chief  problem,"  he  said,  "was  a  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  timidity  (on  the  board) 
due  to  a  hostile,  lobby-ridden  legislature  and 
an  apathetic  Governor. 

"We  had  money  troubles  constantly,  so  we 
didn't  get  much  done.  Some  members  would 
knuckle  under  if  Industry  seemed  to  be 
getting  to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  had 
some  ties  with  the  power  Industry,  which 
restrained  us  from  adopting  tough  emission 
restrictions." 

Virginia  has  been  so  conscious  of  the  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  interest  that  It  has  adopted 
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a  law  to  eliminate  it:  Even  members  of  the 
Legislature  are  ineligible  to  be  on  pollution 
boards. 

The  few  states  that  have  panels  composed 
of  engineers,  professors,  pharmacists,  house- 
wives and  other  disinterested  citizens  and 
that  obtain  expertise  from  outside  sources 
give  every  evidence  of  getting  along  Just  as 
well  as  boards  with  members  from  the  pollu- 
tion sector. 

This  Is  also  true  of  the  states  that  have 
no  citizen  pollution  boards.  Several  of  these, 
such  as  New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  established 
professional  environmental  control  agencies 
in  the  last  year  or  two  to  supercede  jwUuter- 
connected  boards. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  next  year  will 
consider  a  proposal  to  supercede  its  present 
industry-oriented  pollution  boards  with  a 
full-time  state  agency  like  that  in  Illinois, 
which  pays  its  five  professional  pollution 
control  board  members  from  $30,000  to  $35,- 
000  a  year.  Iowa  and  North  Carolina  are 
among  other  states  considering  structural 
revisions. 

In  Ohio,  a  "Breathers  Lobby"  of  health, 
labor,  church  and  conservation  organizations 
has  been  pushing  bills  that  would  orient  the 
state  air  pollution  board  more  toward  public 
Interests  by  Including  an  ecologist  and  an 
engineer  among  its  members. 

Short  of  statutory  changes,  one  remedial 
strategy  Is  the  "end  run"  around  slow-mov- 
ing boards.  Pennsylvania's  Department  of 
Justice  three  months  ago  established  an  "En- 
vironmental Pollution  Strike  Force"  of  six 
young  lawyers,  who  have  filed  17  actions 
against  polluters  and  already  won  nine. 

Finally  there  is  the  power  of  citizen  pres- 
sure. State  fK>llutlon  boards  generally  are 
required  by  law  to  hold  public  sessions,  and 
citizens  in  some  states  are  finding  that  a 
sedulous  gallery  of  observers  may  change  the 
tenor  of  boards,  deliberations. 

At  a  recent  stormy  meeting  of  Alabama's 
water  commission,  an  Irate  woman  conserva- 
tionist hauled  off  and  slapped  a  member  of 
the  board. 

COMPOSITION  OF  STATE  POLLUTION  BOARDS 
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*  Means  state  pollution  board  contains  representatives  of 
basic  pollution  sources  (industry,  agriculture,  county  and  city 
governments). 

**  "No  Boards"  means  air  and  water  pollution  regulation 
statewide  is  handled  by  a  full-time  State  agency. 

*•■  Means  State  board  is  free  ol  sucti  representation. 

>  Pollution  sources  represented  in  regional  branches  of  State 
water  board. 

1  Air  pollution  handled  by  State  board  of  health. 
^  Water  under  State  board  of  health. 
<  State  environmental  board  is  advisory. 
'•  Interest  conflicts  banned  by  law. 

>  Water  under  State  division  of  water  resources. 
'  Water  pollution  control  council  is  advisory. 

Note:  This  table  is  not  a  classification  ot  States  a  Ir  and  water 
pollution  conditions. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  DELANEJY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Farley,  distinguished 
former  Postmaster  General  and  legend- 
ary chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  rightly  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  America's  most  illustri- 
ous political  leaders.  Presently  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp.,  he  also  is  recognized  as  a  pre- 
eminent expert  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can politics. 

In  this  connection,  a  newspaperman 
friend,  Mr.  Paul  Corcoran,  recently  asked 
him  to  prepare  an  article  presenting  his 
views  and  opinions  on  so-called  political 
bosses  who  functioned  diu-ing  past  years. 

In  replying  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Farley 
prepared  a  most  interesting  and  inform- 
ative article,  in  which  he  vividly  recalls 
an  important  aspect  of  American  politi- 
cal history  often  overlooked  in  textbooks. 

With  the  thought  that  we  today  can 
well  benefit  from  studying  the  past,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  share  Mr. 
Farley's  article  with  my  colleagues  by 
inserting  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Dear  Mr.  Corcoran  :  I  am  glad  to  give  you 
my  views.  Yes,  the  so-called  "Big  Bosses"  of 
the  Big  Cities  have  passed.  As  they  pass  Into 
history,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
vital,  and  from  some  standpoints,  their  mag- 
nificent part  In  American  history  is  over- 
looked. 
"  In  my  opinion,  merely  "dating  back  to  the 
mass  immigrations"  would  not  explain  their 
place  in  history.  The  old  political  bosses  were 
American  Institutions;  extra  legal  institu- 
tions, to  be  sure,  but  supplying  a  basic  ne- 
cessity of  the  growing  American  Republic. 

The  Big  Bosses  performed  many  of  the 
functions  for  the  new  immigrant  which 
are  now  performed  by  the  huge  H.E.'W.  gov- 
ernment bureaus.  It  has  been  said  by  those 
who  would  diminutize  their  importance  that 
they  were  the  "political  brokers"  of  the  newly 
arrived,  and  that  they  ensnared  their  votes 
in  return.  Actually,  they  did  much  more  as 
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I  will  point  out.  But  suppose  they  were 
political  brokers?  No  one  stopped  the  rich 
Republican  financiers  from  doing  the  same 
thing.  What  is  more,  as  their  political  "bro- 
kers," the  Bosses  got  at  least  a  show  of  hu- 
manity from  the  city  governments,  the  first 
of  its  kind. 

The  Germans  came  first,  starting  around 
1840  untU  1848  when  there  was  a  German 
rush.  They  were  better  educated  and  more 
propertied  than  the  later  waves  of  immi- 
grants, and  they  established  themselves  with 
distinction  even  before  the  Civil  War.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and 
Indianapolis  were  among  their  principal 
.sites  of  settlement,  and  there  was  no  place 
they  went  to  which  they  didn't  add  their 
tremendous  Industry  and  g^eat  civic  sense. 

The  Great  Irish  wave  started  with  the 
Potato  Famine  of  1846.  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  this;  the  history  of  that  Famine  and 
the  great  plagues  it  brought  are  one  of  the 
blackest   blots   upon    Christian    history. 

I  hope,  in  your  study,  you  will  devote  a 
few  pages  to  an  objective  account  of  what 
the  Irish  suffered,  not  only  at  home,  but  in 
these  United  States,  and  for  decades.  Their 
labor  was  sometimes  used  when  it  was  too 
dangerous  to  their  health  to  send  valuable 
slaves.  This  lasted  for  years.  There  was  a 
saying  that  there  was  a  dead  Irishman  lying 
under  every  tie  of  the  Trancontlnental  Rail- 
roads. This,  of  course.  Is  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
their  pitiful  wages  gave  them  a  standard  of 
living  which  makes  today's  welfare  stand- 
ards look  like  a  Roman  feast. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  saying  that  In  ad- 
dition to  winning  their  standing  with  their 
sweat  and  their  tears,  they  more  than 
earned  their  American  citizenship  with  their 
blood.  As  Al  Smith  said,  "Look  at  the  Rec- 
ord." From  the  Revolution  to  the  Fighting 
69th,  the  Irish  descended  Americans  are  sec- 
ond to  none.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  winners 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  are 
Irish-descended.  17  Kellys  and  16  Murphys 
alone  won  the  nation's  highest  decoration; 
check  it. 

What  kept  the  Irish  together  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  It  was  their  shield. 
What  turned  out  to  be  their  political  sword 
was  the  Democratic  Party.  And  what  was 
their  principal  means  was  that  they  spoke 
the  English  language.  They  are  a  warm- 
hearted people  and  their  suffering  gave  them 
great  understanding. 

So  they  met  the  boats  of  immigrants  when 
they  came  In;  you  bet  they  did. 

They  met  the  people  who  couldn't  speak 
the  language  and  they  met  them  as  their 
friends.  They  found  them  Jobs,  they  got 
them  placed,  they  looked  after  them.  These 
people  had  to  earn  their  livings,  hard  livings. 
But  they  knew  where  to  go  when  they  were 
in  trouble — the  district  club  house.  Prom 
morn  to  night,  but  especially  after  working 
hours,  the  district  leaders  were  there,  seven 
nights  a  week,  listening  to  the  poor  people 
and  their  complaints. 

The  had  little  books  where  they  listed 
every  complaint.  The  next  day,  they  would 
go  to  the  various  city  departments  them- 
selves, to  get  the  things  straightened  out: 
These  factors  were  called  "contracts."  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  city  officials  would  do 
the  beet  they  could  to  help  the  Bosses  who 
had  gotten  them  their  appointments. 

They  had  very  little  money  for  relief.  In 
extreme  cases,  they  would  find  a  ton  of  coal 
for  a  freezing  family,  an  undertaker  who 
would  bury  as  a  favor,  and  doctors  who  for- 
got to  send  bills.  They  also  created  Jobs — 
watchmen,  for  example — far  and  beyond 
what  was  needed.  Today  it's  called  relief. 
Then  it  wsis  called  municipal  waste  and  cor- 
ruption— but  It  served  the  same  purpose — 
to  save  a  poor  family.  See  Lincoln  Stephens 
on  this — his  autobiography  really  shows  the 
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hu  nanltaxlan  picture  behind  the  "corrup- 
tlop."  This  Is  the  point  I  want  to  make  to 
that  the  word  "corrupt"  Is  supposed  to 
deijrlbe  the  Big  Boss  system  underneath. 
W^l,  this  Is  In  part  true.  I  iuppose.  But  the 
Boss  "corruption"  was  really  humanl- 
taifan  underneath  as  far  as  the  i>oor  work- 
Immigrant  family  was  concerned.  The 
Boss  certainly  made  deals  with  the  Pub- 
UtlUtles  companies — but  part  of  that  deal 
for  more  jobs  for  his  working  people. 
"I^ie  Irish  were  very  good  at  looking  out 
poor  people  because  as  no  other  people 
knew  what  unemployment.  In  all  Its 
hotror,  means.  This  Is  much  more  than  hun- 
and  other  privations.  It  Is  a  humiliation 
spirit.  What  the  Big  Bosses  organization 
off  jred,  therefore,  was  understanding  and 
aJTi  ctlon — believe  It  or  not — affection  and 
I  ipathy  for  a  family  In  trouble.  There  were 
forms  to  fill  out;  they  Just  helped.  There 
no  nonsense  about  lack  of  character 
ulrlng  affidavits  of  necessity.  In  short,  the 
Bosses  knew  the  people  because  they 
e  of  the  people  and  this  Is  what  kept 
going.  What  finished  the  Big  Bosses  Is 
primarily  that  they  did  their  Job  so  well 
the  Immigrant  peoples  didn't  need 
th4m  after  the  first  generation.  The  blast 
of  the  American  Melting  Pot  Is  the 
puj>llc  school.  Today,  Just  short  of  half  of 
American  people  are  the  children  of 
Illiterate  Immigrants.  And  where  are 
— at  the  top  of  their  professions. 
Ifow  the  Welfare  Departments  do  all  of 
things  the  Big  Boss  used  to  do,  but  Its 
Uutlonallzed.  This  Is  called  public  con- 
scltnce  now;  but  If  we  want  to  call  them 
ly.  It  was  public  conscience  when  the 
Boss  performed  the  same  acts,  though  It 
called  corruption  then  and  now.  But,  at 
It  Indicates  that  the  Big  Boss  was 
soi^iethlng  of  a  Gunga  Din — he  got  belted 
flogged  for  doing  what  was  as  necessary 
th4n  as  It  Is  now.  But  the  new  welfare  In- 
utions  and  general  education  which.  In- 
clc^ntally.  he  helped  establish,  have  put  him 
the  shelf, 
"there's  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say.  The 
d  of  the  Big  Boss  was  good.  It  may  only 
because  It  was  his  stock  In  trade,  so  to 
But  whatever  the  reason,  his  word  was 
Another  thing:  The  Big  Boss  often 
t  to  bat"  In  criminal  cases,  especially 
there  was  a  bad  boy  In  a  working  fam- 
but  he  never,  never  tinkered  around 
suits  between  citizens  and  he  never  took 
for  helping  a  poor  family  in  trouble, 
ere  are  a  couple  of  more  points  I'd  like  to 
The  Big  Boss  was  on  the  keen  look- 
for  talent.  A  poor  boy,  If  he  wanted  to 
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work,  was  given  a  chance.  That's  where  the 
Democratic  Party  came  in.  Al  Smith,  Senator 
Bob  Wagner,  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  were  all  poor 
lads.  So  was  I;  and  I've  never  stopped  saying 
that  If  It  was  not  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
I  would  never  have  been  Its  Chairman  or  a 
Cabinet  officer,  and  these  honors  came  to 
me  for  personal  service. 

I  deplore  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent 
in  campaigns  today,  because  it  Is  shutting 
poor  boys  out.  The  T.V.  cameras  will  focus  on 
a  student  riot,  but  I  defy  anyone  to  come 
up  with  any  coverage  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats or  Young  Republicans,  giving  them  the 
same  attention  the  old  Bosses  did.  The  high 
cost  of  campaigning  Is  driving  talent  out 
of  both  parties,  closing  the  old  doors,  and  to 
the  immense  disadvantage  of  the  Republic. 

I  strongly  suggest  to  you  that  you  com- 
pare the  "subsidies"  given  in  the  name  of 
public  policy,  the  franchises  given  in  the 
name  of  public  necessity,  and  the  tariffs  ex- 
acted by  the  Republican  Party  at  the  time 
the  Big  City  Bosses  got  the  name  of  being 
corrupt  for  giving  a  portion  of  these  sums 
to  the  poor.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  condone  the 
corruption;  but  I  do  object  to  that  term 
being  applied  to  the  Big  Boss  at  the  Bottom 
if  it  Is  to  be  condoned  In  the  Republican 
Barn  at  the  top. 

One  more  thing;  If  It  hadn't  been  for  the 
Big  Bosses,  believe  me,  the  basic  legislation 
of  PiJ.R.,  which  put  the  Liberals  in  the  po- 
litical business  and  put  the  Big  Bosses  out  of 
It.  couldn't  have  been  passed  without  the 
Big  Bosses  themselves.  I  handled  that  legis- 
lation for  the  President  and  I  know  this  as 
no  man  other  than  he  knew  better. 


LOWER  PARES  FOR   U.S.  SERVICE- 
MEN 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MASYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
in  this  House  know,  I  have,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  been 
a  constant  advocate  over  the  years  for 
lower  fares  for  our  air  travel  consumers. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  most  pleased  that 
one  of  our  large  progressive  supplemental 
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carriers,  World  Airways,  recently  an- 
noimced  the  filing  of  a  new  low  tariff 
with  the  CAB  that  will  allow  U.S.  service- 
men to  fly  roundtrip  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  California  for  $350.  The  exten- 
sion of  low-cost  fares  for  home  visits 
to  the  United  States  for  U.S.  servicemen 
stationed  in  Vietnam  is  long  overdue  and 
an  extremely  worthwhile  undertaking. 

I  want  to  take  tliis  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate World  Airways  on  receiving 
this  year's  USO  Gold  Medal  for  safely 
transporting  over  500,000  servicemen  and 
women.  I  also  commend  the  company's 
initiative  in  seeking  the  lower  service- 
men's fares  and  the  press  release  an- 
nouncing this  new  plan  be  included  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

LowsB  Pares  for  U.S.  Sebvicemen 

Edward  J.  Daly,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President  of  World  Airways,  Inc.,  an- 
nounced his  Company  had  filed  a  new  charter 
tariff  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
would  enable  military  personnel  to  fly  round 
trip  from  Vietnam  to  California  for  $350.00. 
World,  which  operates  a  fleet  of  Boeing 
707-320C  Pan  Jet  Aircraft,  Is  the  largest 
charter  carrier;  it  is  based  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia and  has  operated  scheduled  air  service 
in  and  to  Southeast  Asia  for  the  military 
since  1956.  Last  year  World  flew  almost  20 
mlUion  miles  for  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand and  recently  received  the  USO  Gold 
Medal  Award  for  having  safely  transported 
more  than  500,000  servicemen  and  women. 

World's  plan  will  Include  (A)  frequent 
flights  from  Vietnam  to  California  (B)  sched- 
uled connections  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States:  and  (C)  flnancing  arrangements  so 
that  all  eligible  military  personnel  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  Vietnam 
policy.  Mr.  Daly  announced  that  he  is  per- 
sonally prepared  to  guarantee  loans  to  serv- 
icemen who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
pay  for  the  trip  or  to  borrow  the  necessary 
funds.  These  financial  arrangements  will  be 
handled  through  the  First  Western  Bank,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  a  subsidiary  of  World 
with  assets  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars. 

This  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  boosting  morale  of  the  serviceman, 
and  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  originating  this  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Daly  expresses  the  hope  that  a 
similar  plan  would  be  made  available  to  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  in  other  overseas  sta- 
tions. 
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'  'he  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
]  labbi  Seymour  E.  Freedman,  Concord 
"  Synagogue,  Kiamesha  Lake.  N.Y., 
oEffered  the  following  prayer: 

jilmighty  G-d:  As  this  day  begins,  we 
our  thoughts  to  praise  Thee  for 
gr4nting  us  life.  Implant  within  us  now, 
radiance  of  Thy  spirit  so  that  our 
shall  reflect  the  nobility  of  our  as- 
piifetions.  Help  us  to  feel  Thy  divine 
pnsence,  challenging  us  to  become  Thy 
me  ssengers  on  earth  bringing  equity  and 
coi  fipasslon  to  all. 

Unto  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Re  jresentatives,  who  have  assumed  the 
bu  dens  of  leadership,  grant  inner 
;ngth,  be  their  shield  and  refuge  in 
tines  of  difBcult  decision.  May  the 
knowledge  that  they  labor  to  build  a 
America  be  their  constant  Inspi- 
iion. 


Grant  Thy  blessings,  O  G-d,  upon  this 
Nation.  May  these  United  States  ever  be 
an  International  force  guiding  all  the 
world  to  prosperity  amid  peace.  Amen. 


I 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  qf  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  2876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Beaa- 
ley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  8573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McNelUa; 


HJl.  12958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cen- 
tral Gulf  Steamship  Corp.; 

HJl.  15770.  An  act  to  provide  for  conserving 
surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  improve  habi- 
tat for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wild- 
life resources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and  wind 
erosion,  and  contribute  to  flood  control;  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  19830.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  biireaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  19504.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  annotuiced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  19504)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes."  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Boggs,  and  Mr. 
Baker  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  oom- 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10634)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  ex- 
empt certain  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees from  withholding  for  income  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  resi- 
dence." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  4561.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  thereunder. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-405,  appointed  Mr.  Spong  and  Mr. 
Mathias  to  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

December  8,  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sis:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  enveloj>e  from  the  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  7:40 
p.m.  on  Monday,  December  7,  1970,  said  to 
contain  a  Message  from  the  President  con- 
cerning a  railway  strike  stemming  from  a 
dispute  between  railway  carriers  and  four 
unions  repre.sentlng  their  employees. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


RAILWAY  STRIKE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-424) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
After  much  eflfort  at  settlement 
through  negotiation  and  mediation,  we 
are  confronted  with  an  emergency  stem- 
ming from  a  dispute  between  railway 


carriers  and  four  unions  representing 
their  employees.  The  imions  involved 
have  declared  their  intention  of  calling 
a  nationwide  strike  starting  at  12.01 
a.m.,  December  10,  1970. 

All  existing  governmental  procedures 
have  been  carefully  but  vainly  used  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Negotiations  among  the  parties,  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board,  have  progressed  during  the 
last  30  days.  However,  becaiose  of  the 
ntunber  of  parties  and  the  complexity  of 
the  issues  involved,  these  negotiations 
have  not  resulted  in  sm  agreed-upon  res- 
olution. At  my  direction,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  sought  from  the  parties  a 
voluntarj'  extension  of  negotiations  with- 
out strike  or  lockout,  but  he  has  not  been 
successful. 

A  nationwide  stoppage  of  rail  service 
would  cause  hardship  to  all  Americans 
and  harm  to  the  economy,  particularly  a 
stoppage  at  the  height  of  the  pre- 
Christmas  season. 

It  is  essential  that  our  railroads  con- 
tinue to  operate.  Therefore,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  extend  for  45 
days  the  period  during  which  no  work 
stoppage  may  occur.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  additional  45  days  will  lead  to  a 
voluntary  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
dispute. 

In  requesting  an  extension  to  Jan- 
uary 23,  1971,  I  am  mlndfiil  of  the  fact 
that  the  current  Congressional  session 
is  fast  drawing  to  a  close  and  there  are 
many  other  pressing  and  important  mat- 
ters to  be  dealt  with.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  not  seem  advis- 
able to  thrust  upon  the  Congress  at  this 
time  the  consideration  of  the  complicated 
substantive  Issues  of  this  dispute. 

The  fact  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  negotiations  is  encouraging,  and 
it  indicates  that  the  parties  may  be  able 
to  resolve  their  differences.  However,  if 
no  settlement  is  reached  within  this  time 
period,  I  shall  msike  additional  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  quickly  on 
my  proposal  so  that  a  crippUng  stoppage 
can  be  averted,  and  so  that  the  Nation's 
travelers  and  shippers  can  depend  on  un- 
interrupted service. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  December  7.  1970. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  19504,  FEDERAL  AID  HIGH- 
WAY ACT 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  19504)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  Eimendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Fallon,  Kluczynski,  Wright,  Edmond- 
soN,  Crameb,  Harsha,  and  Cleveland. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  380.  AMENDING  SECTION  7  OF 
THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  9,  1946  (60 
STAT.  968) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJR.  380)  to  repeal  section 
7  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat. 
968).  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Haley, 
EIdmondson,  and  Saylor. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17867,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17867) 
msUclng  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Passman,  Rooney  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Messrs.  Cohe- 
LAN,  Long  of  Maryland.  McFall.  Mahon, 
Shriver,  Contk,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  and 
Messrs.  Riegle  and  Bow. 


FBI  DIRECTOR  OWES  APOLOGY 
FOR  ETHNIC  SLUR 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
owes  an  immediate  apology  to  Mexico, 
to  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  of  Mexican  and  Puerto 
Rican  descent  for  his  unforgivable  ethnic 
slur  as  reported  in  this  week's  Time 
magazine. 

Referring  to  the  protection  of  the 
President  on  trips,  Mr.  Hoover  is  reported 
to  have  said : 

Tou  never  have  to  bother  about  a  Presi- 
dent being  shot  by  Puerto  Rlcans  or  Mex- 
icans. They  don't  shoot  very  straight:  But 
if  they  come  at  you  with  a  knife,  beware. 

I  £im  siu"e  I  do  not  have  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  the  racial  implications  of 
this  remark.  I  will  only  protest  it  most 
vigorously  and  point  out  to  Mr.  Hoover 
that  it  Is  false — that  the  fine  people  he 
referred  to  take  second  place  to  none 
In  talent,  bravery,  dedication,  and  patri- 
otism. The  splendid  record  of  Mexican 
Americans  as  soldiers,  sailors,  fliers,  and 
marines  is  a  source  of  pride  not  only  to 
them  but  to  all  Americans. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Hoover,  as  head  of  the 
FBI  and  a  veteran  of  public  service  for 
more  than  40  years,  should  know  this 
kind  of  language  is  destructive  and  vio- 
lates his  public  responsibility. 


OUTJSTANDING    PERFORMANCE    BY 
THE   SPEAKER   OF   THE   HOUSE 


and 


tend 
M 


.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
*as  given  permission  to  address  the 
Houje  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
hls  remarks.) 

BURKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 

to  tlie  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 

Houje  the  outstanding  job,  the  excellent 

of  our  beloved  Speaker,  the 

Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

yesterday's   session   approxi- 

ly  25  bills  were  debated,  discussed, 

acted  upon  by  this  House  under  the 

rule. 

Speaker  is  a  dedicated  and  de- 

voteii  public  servant.  He  is  young  in  mind, 

in  heart,  and  young  in  spirit.  I 

knoijr  when  the  "Good  Book"  is  written 

the  U.S.  Congress,  like  the  name 

Afcou  ben  Adhem.  the  name  of  John  W. 

McC  ORMACK  will  lead  all  the  rest. 
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ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
mintte.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  fourth  day  since  I  sent  a  letter 
President  urging  him  to  get  his 
on  of  the  consumer  class  action  bill 
floor  on  the  vehicle  of  my  bUl,  H.R. 
which  is  the  first  order  of  busi- 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Committee    and    is    being 
blocked  by  the  solid  ranks  of  the  Re- 
cans.  I  have  not  heard  from  the 
dent,  though  I  know  the  executive 
depsjrtment  knows  about  it,  because  Mr. 
Wilson  of  the  Justice  Department, 
to  Richard  W.  McLaren,  Assist- 
Attorney   General,   Antitrust   Divi- 
asked  for  the  letter  yesterday.  I 
the  President  will  get  to  this  matter 
befoJ-e  the  end  of  the  session. 
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STATEMENT    ON    PRIS- 
DNER-OF-WAR  RESOLUTION 


r.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the 
Houie  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
mater.) 

M  •.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yest(  rday  the  House  of  Representatives 
pass  ;d  House  Resolution  1282,  commend- 
ing he  brave  American  servicemen  who 
atte:  npted  the  daring  raid  on  Son  Tay  in 
an  effort  to  free  American  prisoners  of 
war  jelieved  to  be  held  there.  I  would  like 
the  ecord  to  show  that  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  during  the  vote  on  this 
mea.  lure;  but  if  I  had  been  present,  I 
wouJd  certainly  have  voted  In  favor  of 
this  massage. 

I '  </as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  as 
originally  introduced  and  am  continually 
disnrayed  at  the  outrageous  behavior  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  regard  to 
Ame  rican  prisoners  of  war.  Certainly  the 
trea  ment  of  prisoners  is  clearly  outlined 
in  ir  ternational  law.  and  the  North  Viet- 
nam sse  Government  has  shown  a  total 
disr<  gard  for  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
whl(  h  they  agreed. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  citizens  all  across 
our  :ountry,  and  particularly  those  of  us 


who  serve  in  the  legislative  branch  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
errunent,  to  take  every  step  that  will 
bring  public  pressure  to  bear  in  an  effort 
to  influence  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  free  these  prisoners. 

I  applaud  the  House  on  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  1282  and  again  reiter- 
ate my  strong  support  of  this  measure. 


AGRICXn^TURE         AND         RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION.   1971 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17923)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

fFor  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  December 
7, 1970.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  tables  and  other 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring 
before  you  today  the  conference  report 
on  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

May  I  say  here,  we  have  provided  for 
fully  restoring  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program,  and  called  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  announce  and  carry  out  next 
year  the  same  program  we  have  had  this 
year. 

The  Senate  yielded  on  its  $20,000  limit 
on  pa3mients  and  the  new  farm  bill  with 
its  $55,000  limit  will  apply. 

We  have  increased  funds  for  rural 
water  systems,  both  loans  and  grants, 
and  for  sewerage  and  water  grants  and 
loans. 

We  have  made  funds  more  readily 
available  to  meet  the  growing  need  for 
rural  electricity  power  so  badly  needed 
when  farm  labor  is  not  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  time  I  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  we  have  fewer  and  fewer 
Members  of  this  body  from  rural  areas, 
and  thus  less  and  less  understanding  of 
many  problems.  As  I  pointed  out  in  June 
when  this  bill  was  last  considered  by  the 
House,  this  bill  should  be  of  great  and 
serious  importance  to  each  and  every 
Member,  because  Involved  is  the  very 
basic  foundation  of  our  well-being  and 
of  our  economy.  We  must  take  note  that 
greater  and  greater  numbers  are  quitting 
the  farm,  averaging  from  600,000  to  800,- 
000  annually.  If  their  acreage  was  not 


farmed  by  the  few,  the  larger  fanners 
left,  food  would  be  much  more  scarce 
and  much  higher. 

These  people  are  leaving  the  farm  for 
urban  areas  because  farming  requires 
longer  work  hours,  harder  work,  larger 
investment,  higher  risk,  and  provides  a 
decreasing  return.  You  can  understand 
why  when  you  realize  that  the  average 
return  on  farm  equities  has  dropped  from 
7.1  percent  in  the  period  1945-49  to  3.1 
percent  in  1968.  Further,  up  until  re- 
cently rural  America  has  not  offered  the 
same  advantages  as  have  our  cities,  a 
situation  we  are  trying  to  correct  with 
loans  for  rural  homes,  rural  water  sys- 
tems, sewerage  systems,  adequate  elec- 
tricity, and  so  forth. 

Actually  Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  term 
this  bill  an  appropriation  for  public 
health  and  safety,  for  it  carries  $141,- 
000.000  for  inspection  of  meats,  re- 
search, supervision  of  pesticides,  for 
quarantines,  inspection  and  treatment  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  airplanes 
which  land  here  annually  from  foreign 
countries,  and  similar  programs. 

Or  we  might  call  this  an  appropriation 
for  the  protection  of  industry  and  labor, 
for  the  5.1  percent  on  the  farm  have  sub- 
situted  machinery  and  other  substitutes 
for  farm  labor,  spending  more  than  $4.8 
billion  for  machinery  and  motor  vehicles 
in  1967. 

This  bill  might  be  called  an  antipollu- 
tion bill,  for  its  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Agricultural  Stabilization  Service 
will  catch  2.9  billion  tons  of  sediment 
near  its  source  with  retarding  structures, 
multipurpose  reservoirs,  and  over  2  mil- 
lions smaller  structures.  These  programs, 
plus  others  such  as  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal programs,  take  $694,704,000  of  the 
total. 

Or  we  might  term  the  bill,  the  peo- 
ple's bill,  for  $2,814,718,000,  goes  to  fi- 
nance programs  of  school  lunch,  school 
milk,  aid  to  the  needy,  food  stamps,  and 
other  nutrition-related  programs. 

It  could  be  termed  a  bill  to  help  with 
our  foreign  problems  and  policy,  for 
$702,500,000  of  the  total  goes  to  Public 
Law  480,  sales  for  foreign  currencies. 

It  could  be  called  rural  development  for 
$466,200,000  goes  for  repayable  rural 
loans. 

Of  the  remainder.  $3,363,155,000  goes 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
capital  restoration  which  shoiUd  carry 
that  Corporation  for  years  to  come. 

But  perhaps  above  that,  we  should 
term  this  a  bill  to  stave  off  financial  de- 
pression and  disaster,  for  it  has  been  a 
drastic  break  in  farm  income,  with  the 
resulting  break  in  purchasing  power, 
which  has  led  to  every  depression. 

After  all,  the  farm  program  was  passed 
not  as  a  relief  program  for  farmers,  but 
to  restore  farm  purchasing  power  that 
the  general  economy  might  recover,  and 
it  did. 

It  would  be  well  to  review  the  great 
depression  of  the  later  twenties  and 
early  thirties,  the  seeds  for  which  were 
sown  in  the  1920's  following  World  War 
I  when  the  Government  announced  the 
price  of  wheat  would  not  be  supported. 
The  wheat  which  had  brought  $2.94  a 
bushel  in  July  1920  brought  $1.72  in  De- 
cember 1930,  and  92  cents  a  year  later. 
Cotton  fell  to  a  third  of  its  July  1920 
price  and  corn  by  62  percent.  The  value 
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of  agricultural  products  dropped  from 
$18,328,000,000  in  1920  to  $12,402,000,000 
in  1921.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  farmers  lost  their  farms,  all 
reflected  by  failures  of  local  banks. 

In  1928  these  prices  were:  wheat.  $1; 
cotton.  18  cents;  and  corn,  84  cents. 
By  1931  wheat  was  38  cents;  cotton  5.5 
cents;  and  corn,  32  cents.  The  Dow- 
Jones  stock  price  averages  followed  by 
declining  from  a  high  of  381.2  in  Septem- 
ber to  a  low  of  41.2  in  July  of  1932. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  more 
suicides  during  this  period  among  those 
that  did  not  know  what  a  farm  was  as  a 
result  of  the  breakdown  in  farm  or  com- 
modity prices — which  had  led  to  a  fall 
in  prices  and  values  throughout  the 
economy — than  in  any  other  period  in 
our  history. 

I  repeat — farm  income,  and  resulting 
real  purchasing  power,  has  already 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  on  the 
farmer's  investment  since  1940,  from  7.1 
percent  to  3.10.  The  warning  signs  are 
out. 

Now,  why  can't  we  get  this  story  over? 
Perhaps  too  few  are  willing  to  study 
history;  or  perhaps  it  is  because  the  news 
media  is  focused  on  the  95  percent  of 
nonfarmers. 

Whatever  it  is,  the  story  must  be  got- 
ten over,  for  the  sake  of  all. 

Back  to  the  detail  in  this  conference 
report.  It  includes  $100  million  for  grants 
and  almost  $108  million  for  loans  for 
rural  water  and  sewer  systems.  It  also 
Includes  $15,855,000  and  15  planning 
starts  for  the  community -oriented  R.C. 
&  D.  projects. 

Power  and  communications  are  equally 
fundamental  to  rural  development  as  Is 
housing  and  community  facilities.  This 
bill  imder  consideration  includes  $337 
million  for  new  electric  loans  and  $128.8 
million  for  new  telephone  loans  for  1971. 
With  these  fimds  the  rural  electric  and 
telephone  services  will  continue  to  im- 
prove for  25  million  rural  residents. 

Today,  over  98  percent  of  our  Nation's 
farms  have  electric  service  and  more 


than  80  percent  have  dial  telephones. 
Rural  people  have  made  good  use  of  these 
services — doubling  their  use  of  electricity 
every  7  to  10  years.  The  continuing  need 
to  develop  and  vitalize  rural  America  is 
the  great  challenge  for  the  1.200  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems. 

Of  widespread  concern  to  rural  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  to  the  urban  populations 
is  the  matter  of  pollution.  Increased 
fimds  for  plaiming  and  construction  are 
provided  in  this  bill  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention  activities  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Over  the 
years,  these  important  programs  have 
built  or  planned  8,944  floodwater  retard- 
ing structures  and  440  multiple-purpose 
reservoirs  which  will  catch  2.9  billion 
tons  of  sediment  near  its  source. 

In  addition,  despite  determined  oppo- 
sition by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  conferees  have  included 
$195,500,000  for  the  1971  ACP  program. 
In  the  face  of  a  vast  outpouring  of  let- 
ters and  the  fact  that  both  Houses  had 
substantially  agreed  on  a  new  program 
early  in  the  fiscal  year,  no  1971  program 
has  been  announced. 

While  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
many  efforts  by  the  Government  to  stem 
the  tide  of  pollution,  and  support  such 
efforts  now,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why, 
while  these  tremendous  simounts  of 
money  for  pollution  control — in  excess 
of  $2  billion  for  the  current  year,  and 
probably  twice  that  amount  for  the  next 
year — are  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  at  the  same  time  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommends,  as  it 
has  for  14  years,  a  drastic  reduction  in 
or  elimination  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  wherein  about  one 
million  Americans  put  up  their  time  and 
their  money — two-thirds  of  the  cost — 
not  only  to  save  the  lands  for  future  gen- 
erations but  to  help  to  preserve  our  wa- 
ter as  we  protect  man  from  the  pollution 
of  our  streams. 

Apart  from  the  program  benefits,  the 
abolishment  of  this  program  will  cause 
the  closing  of  about  300  coimty  ASCS 


ofHces  where  farmers  must  go  to  transact 
their  business  with  the  Government  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  about  870  man-years  of 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  staff, 
technicians,  I  might  add,  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  fighting  pollution  at 
its  source — the  land.  Because  of  these 
facts,  the  conferees  have  directed  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  be  amiounced 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  feel  I  should  point 
out  we  added  the  following  language  to 
the  section  on  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Conservation  Operations,  page  9 : 

Provided,  That  Public  Law  40,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1956,  and  for  other  purposes, 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
following  the  last  proviso  in  the  section  en- 
titled ■'Flood  Prevention'',  substituting  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following:  "and 
where  the  Army  does  have  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility,  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  Army  to  carry  out  Jointly  the 
measures  heretofore  set  out  and  In  areas 
where  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase land  rights  for  structural  measures, 
the  Secretary  in  lieu  of  such  acquisition, 
may  reimburse  local  organizations  for  such 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  land  rights 
furnished  by  local  organizations  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  equitable  In  consideration  of 
the  national  interest. 

This  language  when  added  to  Public 
Law  40,  84th  Congress,  will  enable  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  more  fully  discharge  their 
responsibilities  and  by  agreement  to 
meet  many  erosion,  bank  caving,  and 
other  problems. 

Of  concern  to  all  of  us  are  the  pro- 
grams of  agriculture  directed  to  the 
problems  of  human  nutrition.  The  funds 
included  in  the  bill,  are  today  serving 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  to  5.3 
million  needy  youngsters;  12  million  are 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  family  assist- 
ance programs.  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
food  programs  for  1970  and  1971: 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
[Program  level— dollars  In  thousands.  The  House  did  not  consider  the  Child  Nutrition  budget  amendment  of  $216,579,000  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  July  1. 1970) 


Fiscal 

year  1971 

Program 

Fiscal  year 
1970" 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Program 

Fiscal  year 
1970' 

House 
bill 

Senate 
bill 

Conference 
recom- 
mendations 

House 
bill 

SWMtl 
bill 

Conference 
recom- 
mendations 

A   Child  nutrition  program: 

1.  Cash  grants  to  States: 

$168,041 

134,800 
12,000 
15,000 

2,750 

M3,572 

$169,721 

200. 000 
15,000 
17.500 

2,750 

=  5,000 

J225,  000 

356, 400 
15,000 
15,000 

3,500 

M5,000 

$225, 000 

356. 400 
15,000 
15,000 

3,500 

215,000 

C.  Family  feeding  program: 

1.  Food  stamp  program..      .     . 

$610.  000 

182,015 

16,000 

2,318 
61,942 

$1,250  000 

160, 300 
19,700 

$1,750,000 

160,  300 
19.700 

$1,420,000 

(a)  School  lunch  (Sec.4). . . 

(b)  Free  and  reduced-price 

lunches 

(c)  School  breakfast. 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance 

(e)  State      administrative 

expenses 

2.  Direct  distribution  to  families: 

(a)  Section  32  commodi- 

ties   .  

(b)  Financial  assistance 

to  states... 

(c)  Federal  direct  opera- 

tion at  local  level.. 

(d)  Section  416. 

Total,  direct  dis- 
tribution to  fam- 
ilies  1 

3.  Nutrition  supplement 

Total,  Family  feeding 

D.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions 

E.  Nutrition  education  program' 

Total,  food  assistance  program 

160.300 
19.700 

(1)  Nonschool   food    pro- 
gram  

92.745 

92.745 

92.745 

262,275 
33.000 

272,745 
40,000 

272.745 
40,000 

Total,  cash  grants.. 

2.  Commodities  to  states 

3.  Nutrition  training  activities 

346. 163 
230,205 

414,971 
264,465 

629,900 

264,  465 

750 

6,442 

629,900 

264,465 

750 

6,442 

272,745 
40,000 

4.  Federal  operating  expenses 

5,282 

5.542 

905,275 
12.889 
30.000 

1.633,814 

1,562.745 
26, 416 
50,000 

2,433,139 

2,  062,  745 
26,416 
50.000 

1,732,745 
26. 416 
50,000 

Total, child  nutrition  program, 
e.  Special  milk  program: 

581.650 

83,314 

20,000  . 
688 

689,978 
103,314 

901,557 
103,314 

901,557 
103,314 

1.  Milk  (direct  appropriation) 

2.  Special  Section  32  funds  used 

lor  milk  program  ... 

3,144,718 

2,814,718 

3.  Administrative  expenses 

686 

686 

688 

Total,  special  milk  program. . 

104,000 

104,000 

104,000 

104,000 

<  Revised  to  reflect  approval  of  Public  Law  91-207  (Mar.  12, 1970)  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
child  nutrition  program. 


!  Excludes  balances  carried  forward  te  succeeding  year. 
1  Includes  administrative  expenses. 
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conference  committee  carefully 
consi^lered  the  plight  of  the  food  stamp 
The  conferees  appropriated 
million  calculated  to  continue 
]  )rogram  at  about  the  current  level 
I  lonferees  agreed  that  to  place  more 
In  the  bill— up  to  the  $1,750  mll- 
Drovlded  by  the  Senate — woiild  be 
prejidiclal  to  the  work  on  a  new 
authorization  measure  to  be  considered 
today  or  tomorrow, 
conferees  are  aware  that  final 
of  both  bodies  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  remains  uncertain, 
interim,  funds  contained  in  this 
Should  very  well  siofflce  until  action 
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TITLE  l-GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

Agricultral  Research  Servite:  I 

Salaries  and  expenses:  ' 
Rnearch: 

Direct  appropriation $142.M6,200      $141,437,200      $146,143,200      $160,446,200      $151,633,000 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (15.000,000)      (15,000,000)      (15,000,000)      (15,000,000)      (15,000,000). 
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on    a    supplemental   appropriation   bill 
early  next  session. 

The  conference  bill  carries  language 
limiting  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  the 
amounts  authorized.  The  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-552)  au- 
thorized $170  million  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  Because  of  the  changes  in 
the  food  stamp  program  raising  its  cost, 
Congress  approved  a  special  appropria- 
tion—under Public  Law  91-305 — of  $300 
million  available  through  October  31. 
1970  and  chargeable  to  the  1971  appro- 
priation. 


The  continuing  resolution  (I»ublic  Law 
91-454)  approved  October  15,  1970, 
amended  the  $300  million  to  read  $600 
million  and  made  it  available  through 
January  31,  1971.  Therefore,  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $770  million  is  currently 
available  to  be  spent.  If,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  final  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  on  a  new  authoriza- 
tion bill,  a  further  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization can  be  sought  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  progrsim. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  for  the  Record  a  com- 
prehensive table  reflecting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conferees. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMIMENOATIONS  AND  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970, 
BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1971 

[Note— All  amounts  are  In  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  Indicated) 


Budget 

New  budget 

estimates 

(obligational) 

of  new 

New  budget 

New  budget 

New  budget 

authority 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

enacted  to 

authority. 

authority 

authority 

authority 

date,  fiscal 

fiscal  year 
1971 

recommended 

recommended 

recommended 

19701 

in  House  bill 

in  Senate  bill 

by  conferees 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  Conferee 

recommendations  compared  with — 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


1970 
(7) 


1971  budget 
(8) 


1971 
House  bill 

(9) 


1971 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


+$8,746,800    +$10,195,800      +$5,489,800        -$8,813,200 


Total,  research (157,886,200)  (156,437,200)  (161,143,200)  (175,446,200)  (166,633,000)  (+8,746.800)  (+10, 195,800)    (+5,489,800)    (-8,813,200) 

Plant  and   animal  disease  and  .      .„  ...  ...  -r,,  ,^ 

oestcontrol            97,393,750  98,763,750  98,619,750  99.369,750  98,619,750           +1,226,000           -144,000 -750,000 

Special  fund  (reappropriation)...  2,000,000  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000)          -2,000,000 


ToUl,  salaries  and  expenses...      242,279,950       240,200,950       244,762,950       259,815,950       250,252,750 
Sairies  and  expenses  (special  foreign 
( jrrency  program) 5,000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000 


+7,972,800     +10,051.800       +5,489,800       -9,563,200 


'  otal,  Agricultural  Research  Service.      247,279,950       245,200,950       249,762,950       264,815,950       255,252,750  +7,972,800     +10,051,800       +5.489,800       -9,563,200 


ive  State  Research  Servic«:  P»y- 

and  expenses 62,640,000 


72,535,000        65,076,000        69,826,000        68,476,000 


+5,836,000       -4,059,000       +3,400.000 


-1,350,000 


in  Service: 

ments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico.. 

rement  and  employees'  compen- 

tion  for  extension  agents 

Penalty  mail 

fe  leral  Extension  Service 


114.006.000        150.431,000        140,031,000       150,431,000       140,031,000         +26,ffi5,000 


10,240,000 
3.400.000 
4,088,000 


13.515,000 
3.617,000 
4, 228, 000 


13,515,000 
3.617,000 
4.188,000 


12,932,600 
3,617.000 
4. 188,  000 


12,932,600 
3,617.000 
4, 188,  000 


+2,692,600 
+217, 000 
+100,000 


-10,400,000 -10,400,000 

-582,400  -582,400 

-4b[bo6'I!!l^!ll"ll!l-"-"IIl--l^l" 


otal,  Extension  Service 131,734,000 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service:  Salaries  and 


171,791,000       161,351.000        171,168,600       160,768,600         +29,034,600      -11,022,400 


-582.400        -10,40a000 


1,648,000 


1,689,000 


1,649.000 


1,684,000 


1,684,000 


+36,000 


-5,000 


+35,000 


servation  Service: 

servation  operations. 131, 736, 000 

r  basin  surveys  and  investigations.         8. 839.  000 

-  —  -^ 6.750,000 

66,  332,  000 


W^arshed  planning., 
orks  of  ii 
I  prevention 


Wa  tershed  wor 


mprovement. 


ncjd 

On  at  Plains  conservation  program. 
Re  ource  conservation  and  develop- 
I  lent 

otal.  Soil  Conservation  Service... 

Research  Service:  Salaries  and 


24. 738.  000 
15,417,000 


128,  467,  000 

9,  043.  000 

5,  434,  OOO 

74,  278,  000 

21,037,000 

15, 355, 000 


128,  557,  000 

9,  043.  000 

6. 698.  000 

74. 278.  000 

21,037,000 

15,355,000 


128,457,000 

9,  043,  000 

5.  434.  000 

76.  000.  000 

21,  037,  000 

16, 355,  000 


128,  507,  000 

9,  043,  000 

6,066,000 

76,  OOO,  000 

21,037,000 

15,  855, 000 


10,825,000         13,876,000         13,876,000         14,676,000         14,276,000 


-3.229,000 

+204,000 

-684.000 

+9, 668.  000 

-3,701.000 

+438,000 

+3, 451, 000 


+40,000 


-50,000 


+632,000 
+1.722,000 


-632, 000 
+  1,722,000 


+50.000 
■+632,066 


+500,000 
+400,000 


+500,000 
+400,000 


-500,000 

-400,000 


264,637,000       267,490,000       268.844,000       271,002.000       270,784.000  +6,147,000        +3,294,000        +1,940,000 


-218,000 


expe  ses 14,962.000    16,228,000    14,592,000    16,228,000    14,926,000 


Eco 

Statisti|al  Reporting  Service:  Salaries  and 

xp« 

Consu 


-36.000       -1.302.000  +334,000         -1,302,000 


expe  ses 16,892,800         17.749,800         17.716.800         17,874,800         17,796.800 


+904,000 


+47,000 


+80,000 


-78,000 


er  and  Marketing  Service: 
Consumer  protective,  marketing,  and 

Bgulatory  programs 137,957,500        149.247,000        149.247,000        159,247,000       149.247,000 

Pa  ments  to  States  and  possessions..         1.600,000  1.600.000  1,600,000  1,750,000  1,675.000 


+11  289  500  -10,000.000 

+75;000 +75,600  +75,000  -75,000 


otal.    Consumer   and    Marketing 
Service 


139,557,500        150.847,000        150,847,000        160,997,000        150.922.000         +11,364,500 


+75,000 


+75,000        -10,075,000 


>84,000,000  104,000.000       104,000,000       104,000,000         +20,000,000    +104,000,000 


I  d  Nutrition  Service: 

icial  milk  program 

Id  nutrition  programs:  .  

Direct  appropriation 122,500,000       301,974,000        90,395,000       301,974,000       301,974,000       +179,474.000 +211,579,000 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (194,266.000)    (238.358.000)    (238,358.000)    (238,358,000)    (238,358,000)      (+44,092,000) 


Total,  child  nutrition  programs.  >  (316. 766, 000)    (540.  332,  000)  <  (328. 753.  000)    (540.332.000)    (540.332,000)    (+223.566,000) (+211.579.000). -■-„„  „ii 

Fo*d  stamp  program 596.963,000    1,250,000,000    1,250,000.000    1,750,000.000    1.420.000,000        +823,037,000    +170,000,000    +170.000.000      -330.000,000 

otal.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service...     803,463.000    1,551,974,000    1,444,395,000    2,155,974,000    1,825,974,000    +1,022,511,000    +274,000,000    +381,579.000      -330,000,000 


]  'ootnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal 

19701 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1971 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority  - 
recommended 
by  conferees 

(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  Conferee 
recommendations  compared  with— 


1970 
(7) 


1971  budget 
(8) 


1973 
House  bill 

(9) 


1971 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES— Con. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses $23, 562, 000 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (3,117,000) 

Total,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.. 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority:  Salaries 
and  expenses 


$24,773,000 
(3, 117, 000) 


$24, 023, 000 
(3,117,000) 


$24,  773, 000 
(3,117,000) 


$24, 273, 000 
(3,117,000). 


+$711,000 


-$500, 000         +$250, 000 


-$500,000 


(26,679,000) 
2,491,000 


(27, 890, 000) 
2, 552, 000 


(27, 140,  000) 
2, 552, 000 


(27, 890,  000) 
2,  552, 000 


(27,  390, 000) 
2,  552, 000 


(+711,000) 
+61,000  . 


(-500,000)        (+250,000)        (-500,000) 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service: 
Expenses,  ASCS: 

Direct  appropriation 153,000,000 

Transfer  from  CCC (63,782,000) 


135,466,000 
(68, 779, 000) 


152,690,000 
(68, 779, 000) 


150, 000,  000 
(68,  779, 000) 


150,000,000 
(68, 779, 000) 


-3,000,000     +14,534.000       -2,690,000 
(+4,997,000) 


Total,  expenses,  ASCS (216,782,000)    (204,245,000)    (221,469.000)  (218,779,000)  (218,779,000)        (+1,997,000)  (+14, 534.000)    (-2.690  000) 

Sugar  Act  program. 93,000,000         83,600,000         83.600,000  83,600,000  83,600,000           -9.400,000.... 

Agricultural  conservation  program: 
Advance  authorization  (contract 

authorization) 195,500,000 195,500,000  190,000,000       195,500,000 +195,500,000 

Liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion.   (195,500,000)    (185,000,000)    (185,000,000)  (185,000.000)  (185,000,000)      (-10,500,000) 

Cropland  adjustment  program 77,200,000         77,800,000         77,800,000  77,800,000  77,800,000              -(-600,000 "..'".'.'.".".' 

Conservation  reserve  program 37,250,000 —37,250,000 " 

Emergency  conservation  measures 5,000,000           5,000,000           5,000,000  5,000,000           5,000,000 

Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers.            200,000 500,000  250,000               +50,666'    "+256'666 +250  OOO" 


+5,500,000 


-250,000 


Total,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 561, 150,000 


301,886.000       514,590,000       506,900,000       512,150,000         -49,000,000    -210,284,000       -2,440.000        +5,250,000 


Rural  Community  Development  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General:  Salaries 
and  expenses 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel:  Salaries  and 
expenses 

Office  of  Information:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

National  Agricultural  Library: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Library  facilities 


450,000 

15,069,000 

3,508,650 

5, 656, 500 

2,297,000 


15,846,000 
3,748,000 
5, 657, 000 
2, 256,  000 


230,000 

15,378,000 

3,  508, 650 

5,657,000 

2.  256, 000 


•12,412,000 
3, 748,  000 
5,657,000 
2, 256, 000 


•  12,412,000 
3,588,650 
5,657.000 
2,256,000 


-450,000  . 
-2,657,000 
+80,000 

+500  . 
-41,000  . 


-230,000 

-3,434,000       -2,966,000 
-159,350  +80,000 


-159.350 


3, 446, 750 


3,914,750 
800.000 


3,614,750 


3,914,750 


3. 764, 750 


h318,000 


-150,000 
-800.000 


+  150,000 


-150.000 


Total,  National  Agricultural  Library. 

Office  of  Management  Services:  Salaries 
and  expenses. _ 

General  administration:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  


3, 446, 750 
3,274,000 
5.263,000 


4,714,750 
3,518,000 
6,041,000 


3, 614, 750 
3,384,000 
5, 559, 000 


3,914,750 
3.459,000 
6, 058, 000 


3, 764, 750 
3,459,000 
6.058.000 


+318.000 
+185,000 
+795,000 


-950, 000 
-59,000 
+17.000 


+  150,000 

+75,000 

+499.000 


-150,000 


Total,  title  I,  general  activities 2,308,982,150    2,866,476,500    2,954,986,150    3,701,300,100    3,342.754,550    +1,033,772,400    +476,278,050    +387,768.400      -358.545.550 

TITLE  ll-CREDIT  AGENCIES  '  ~ 


Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Loan  authorizations: 

Electrification 340.000,000       322,000,000       322,000,000 

Telephone 123,300,000        123,800,000        123,800,000 

Contingency  reserve 20,000,000  . 


352, 000, 000 
138, 800, 000 


337.000,000 
128, 800, 000 


-3, 000, 000 
+5, 500, 000 


+  15,000,000 
+5,000,000 


+15,000,000        -15,000,000 

+5,000,000        -10,000,000 

-20,000,000 „ 


Total,  loans  (authorization  to 

spend  debt  receipts) 463.300,000       445,800,000       465,800.000       490,800,000        465,800.000  +2,500,000 

Salaries  and  expenses 14,834,000         14,623,000         14,613,000         14,896,000         14,613,000  -221,000 


+20,000,000 -25,000,000 

-10,000  -283,000 


Total,  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration       478.134,000 


460,423,000       480,413,000       505,696,000       480.413,000 


+2.279.000     +19.990,000 -25.283.000 


Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Direct  loan  account: 

Real  estate  loans (83,000,000)  (45,500,000)  (83,000,000)  (123.000,000)  (103.000,000)      (+20,  000,  000)  (+57,500,000)  (+20,  000,000)  (-20,000,  000) 

Operating  loans (275,000,000)  (275,000.000)  (275,000,000)  (275,000.000)    (275,000.000) 

Soil  conservation  loans (8,700,000)  (6,400,000)  (8,700,000)  (8,700,000)       (8,700,000) (+2.300,000) 

Total,  direct  loan  account......  (366,700,000)  (326,900,000)  (366,700,000)  (406,700,000)  (386,700,000)      (+20,000, 000)  (+59.800,000)  (+20,000,000)  (-20,000,000) 

Rural  housing: 

Insurancefund (30,000,000)  (19,000,000)  (30,000,000)  (19,000,000)      (19,000,000)     (-11,000,000) (-11,000,000) 

Direct  appropriation 334,000  334,000  334,000             334,000             +334,000 

Emergency  credit  revolving  fund 31,918,000 —31,918,000 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants.  46,000,000  24,000,000  100,000,000  100,000,000  100,000,000         +54,000,000      +76,000,000 

" 2,500,000  2,500,000  2,500,000  2,500,000           

2,125,000  1,250,000  2,125,000  775,000 


Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

Self-help  housing  land  development 

fund 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Direct  appropriation.. 

Transfer  from  agricultural  credit 

insurance  fund 

Miscellaneous  transfer 


1,000,000 

71,450,000 

(2,  250, 000) 
(500,000) 


600,000 

85, 091, 000 

(2,  250,  000) 
(500,  000) 


1,000,000 

81,150,000 

(3, 250,  000) 
(500,000) 


400,000 

87, 250, 000 

(2, 250, 000) 
(500,000) 


2,  500,  000 
775,000 

400,000 

86,000,000 


-1,350,000 
-600,000 
+14,550,000 


-475,000        -1,350,000 
-200, 000  -600, 000 

+909,000       +4,850,000 


-1,250,000 


(2,250,000) (-1,000,000). 

(500,000) 


Total,  salaries  and  expenses...  (74,200,000)  (87,841,000)  (84,900,000)  (90,000,000)  (88,750,000)  (+14,550,000)  (+909,000)  (+3,850,000)  (-1,250,000) 
Total,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration   154,993,000  113,775,000  187,109,000  191,259,000  190,009,000  +35,016,000  +76,234,000  +2.900.000  -1.250,000 

Total,  title  II,  credit  agencies..  633, 127, 000  574.198,000  667, 522, 000  696,955,000  670,422,000  +37,295,000  +96,224,000  +2.900,000  -26,533,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


XUM 


4)270 


Fed 


ral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation: 

*PP'Opnation *?•?«•  MO^ 

Premiutn  income (^,  Jis.uuuj 


Total,  Adminislrativeand  operating 

expenses.   .  

Subscription  to  capital  stock 


Coi 


Pull 


Total   Public  Law  480  920,000.000       932,500.000 

^'l^1,le^.'**""'. .  ["  ..""".*"'*'"'!  1.250.000  25.000 


fam 


Tit 

Ti 

Ti 

Ti 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970. 
BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1971-Conl,nued 

[Note—All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicatedl     


Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal 

19701 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1971 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conferees 

(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  Conferee 
recommendations  compared  with — 


1970 
(7) 


1971  budget 
(8) 


1973 
House  bill 

(9) 


1971 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


TITLE  lll-CORPORATIONS 


$12. 000. OOO 
(2,335.000) 


J12. 000. 000 
(2.335.000) 


{12.000.000 
(2.335.000) 


$12,000,000  . 
(2. 335. 000) 


(-$4,000). 


(14.339.000)        (14.335.000)      (14.335.000)      (14.335.000)      (14.335.000)  ..(, 


-4.000). 


10. 


000.000  - -lu.uw.uuu 


Total.     Federal    Crop    Insurance         „  ...  ,™, 
Corporation 22.000.  CM 


12.000.000 


12.000.000         12.000.000         12.000.000         -10.000.000 


modity  Credit  Corporation: 
Reimbursement     for     net     realized 

XVopriation.                              4  1^237.000    3.363.155.000    3.113.155.000    3.363.155.000    3. 363. 155. UUO        - 
Liquidation  of  contract  authority.. (1. 017. 697. 000)  \      .       • 


3.363.155.000    3.363.155.000        -835.082.000 


+$250,000,000 


Total  appropriation  *  .   ..(5.215.934. 000)(3.363. 155. 000)(3. 113. 155. 000)(3.  363. 155. 000)(3. 363. 155, 000)(-1.852. 779, 000) 

''pJn«^.°^'^"!'™'''.^"" .":.  (32. 000. ooo) 


.(4-250,000,000). 


(36.500.000)      (36.500.000)      (36.500.000)      (36.500.000)        (+4.500.000). 


silM^tfttei  -      «0. 000. 000        526.100.000 

Donations! JiuViT.'::::::::."::::-..   500, 000, 000    406, 4oo, 000 


411,100,000 
291,400,000 


411,100,000 
291,400,000 


411,100,000 
291,400,000 


-8,900,000  -$115,000,000 
-208,600,000    -115,000,000 


702,  500, 000 
25,000 


702, 500, 000 
25,000 


702.  500. 000 
25.000 


-217,500.000    -230,000,000 
-1.225,000  


^^uW.t!«e1n.cS"p??aS  4. 307. 680. 000    3,827.680.000    4.077.680,000    4.077,680,000    -1.063,807.000    -230,000,000    +250.000.000. 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 

(4.226,000)        (4,054.000)        (4,226.000)        (4,204,000)  (+365.000)         (-22.000)        (+150,000) 


Credit  Administration.  Limitation  on 
ministrative  expenses...     (3,839,000) 


(-$22,000) 


RECAPITULATION 


2  866,  476,  500 
574, 198. 000 


,1:  Credit  agencies;: :-";-;:  5  jJ?;i|J:§g§    4.  M^eloioOO    3.K7:680:000.  ♦.  wT  SJO:  0^.  *•  "X"  5S? '  SSS^  -'•'*A?2l'^    -230.' 0??.  000.   +250,q00:0M 


I:  General  activities. ^inw'm 

"4l'487000    4.307;6lo:000    3.K7:680:000    4. 0??!  68O;  000    4.0,,.  ,„,^, 

,    „c.,.cu.5=..., (3,839.000)        (4:226.100)        (4, 054, 000)        (4, 226, MO)      J4^204^000) 

^^uthor'ty"' .""**"  (obligational)    g  pga  53^  150    7,748,354,500    7.450.188,150    8.475.935,100    8.090.856.550 


2  954  986  150    3  701  300  100    3,  342.  754.  550    +1,  033,  772,  400    +476.  278,  050    +387,  768,  400 
667,522:000       696:955:000       670.422.000         +37.2?_5.000      +96,224.000        +2,900.000 


-358,545,550 
-26,  533, 000 


(+365;000)         (-22,500)        (+150,000)         (-22,000) 


+7.260.400    +342.502.050    +640,668.400    -385.078.550 


Consisting  of  - 

1.  Appropriations   

2.  Reappropriations 

3.  Contract  authorizations. 

4.  Authorizations  to  spend 

from  debt  receipts. .. 


7.422.796.150    7,302,554,500    6,788.888.150    7.795.135.100    7.429.556.550 

195:500:000  ::::::::::::::t''i95."M6.o66' "mooo.ooo'  195, 500,  ooo' 


+6.760.400 
-2.000.000 


463.300.000   445,800,000   465,800.000 


190. 000. 000 
490.800.000 


465. 800. 000 


+127.002.050    +640.668,400    -365,578,550 

+195.500.  o66':!];::::;::"."-:i""'+5. 566.666' 

+2.500.000     +20,000,000  ...    -25.000.000 


185.000,000       185,000,000       185.000.000        185.000.000    -1.028,197,000 


Memoranda: 

1.  Appropriations  to  liqui- 

date contract  author- 

i2a"ons..     .     1,213,197.000 

2.  Appropriations,  includ- 

ing appropriations  to 

liquidatecontractau-  ,„    74.7554500    6  973  888  150    7  980.135.000    7,614.556.550    -1,021,436,600    +127.002,050    +640,668,400    -365,578.550 

iSirs:'-  lli  lii  '^S!!*  -wis  '*'«   ^""^"^ 


68.  779, 000 


+44,  092, 000 
+4,997,000 


Total,    new    budget 
thSnr''"''V"'.  8.083.596,150    7.748,354.500    7.450.188.150    8.475.935.100    8.090.856.550 
Less:   Loan    repayments. 

" 167.300.000       167.300.000       167.300.000        167.300,000 


Rural  Electrification:  Ad- 
ministration * 156.600.000 


+7.260,400    +342,502,050    +640,668,400    -385,078,550 
+10,700,000 


Net  total,  new  budget 
(obligational)  au- 
thority     


7.926.996.150    7.581.054,500    7,282.888,150    8,308,635,100    7,923,556,550 


I  Includes  adjustments  for  transfers  authorized  in  the  indefinite  portion  of  the  2d  Supplemental 
A  ipropnation  Act  for  financing  increased  pay  costs  under  Public  Law  91-23'. 

!  An  additional  $100,000,000  was  provided  in  the  1970  Appropriation  Act  from  see.  32.  perma- 
n  nt  appropriation,  which  included  $20,000,000  for  special  milk 

3  An  additional  $30,000,000  was  provided  by  Public  Law  91-207.  approved  Mar.  12.  1970.  from 

4A'tiu^ge7\m2ndment''f;Van"-additional  $216,579,0M  was  submitted  directly  to  the  Senate, 
iln  addition,  $3,434,000  is  available  by  transfer  from  food  stamp  appropriation. 
'In  addition,  there  is  permanent  indefinite  contract  authority  (budget  authority  established 


under  basic  law)  of  $440,756,000  in  the  1971  budget  and  Senate  bill,  and  $690,756,000  in  the 
House  biU.  For  fiscal  year  1970  none  is  required.  ,  r,    .  .^    .       aj     -  .i„i;„n  .rfi 

'Note-Does  not  include  interest  receipts  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis  ation  est- 
mated  at  $116,100,000  in  1970  and  $119,300,000  in  1971  that  are  covered  into  miscellaneous  re- 

"'•"Dedict^ing^RVAlMn  repayments  from  these  totals  has  the  effect  of  converting  these  figo'es  to 
a  basis  comparable  with  the  treatment  of  all  other  major  loan  programs  in  the  .Fejs"! ''"t'S'J- 
Other  loan  programs  operated  through  revolving  funds  net  loan  repayments  against  budget  out- 
lays whereas  REA  loan  repayments  are  covered  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
1  nan  from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
Ihe  chairman.  Mr.  Whitteh,  for  yield- 
ng. 

As  usual,  the  chairman  has  done  an  ex- 
:ellent  job  in  presenting  an  explanation 
o  the  HoLise  of  what  occurred  in  the 


conference  relative  to  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  with 
regard  to  the  report  that  are  significant. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  chairman 
said,  we  have  provided  for  expenditures 
of  funds  for  so  many  of  the  very  essen- 
tial programs,  such  as  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  food  stamp  program,  op- 


erating the  respective  farm  programs, 
and  so  forth. 

Yet.  the  final  conference  report  is 
actually  only  $7,262,000  over  and  above 
the  figure  of  last  year.  When  we  look  at 
the  totals,  however,  there  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  $342.5  million  over  and  above 
this  year's  budget  estimates,  it  should 
be  remembered:  That  $250  million  of  this 
is  for  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation  which  does  not  repre- 
sent an  expenditure. 

It  does  not  represent  an  expenditure  so 
that  the  actual  expenditure  increase  is 
limited  to  $92.5  million,  wliich  I  think 
speaks  well  for  agricultiu^,  and  is  in 
compliance  with  the  statements  that  I 
put  in  the  Record  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  original  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill,  and  its  relationship  to  the 
national  expenditures  on  all  scenes. 

So  on  that  basis  I  can  very  heartily 
recommend  to  the  House  the  approval  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  saw 
fit  to  establish  a  limitation  at  $55,000 
per  commodity  per  farmer  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton.  This  was  pre- 
sented as  a  measure  that  would  have  a 
number  of  benefits,  Including  the  benefit 
of  reducing  the  programs'  cost. 

Can  the  gentleman  indicate  how  much 
will  be  saved  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
as  a  result  of  the  limitation  having  been 
accepted?  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  know  of  the  active 
interest  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  in  this  subject.  How- 
ever, our  conferees  did  not  go  into  it  with 
that  in  mind.  As  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member, this  is  fixed  by  the  existing  law, 
and  we  have  to  pick  up  the  cost  after  the 
fact.  So  while  we  have  restored  the  cap- 
ital impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  we  have  had  no  occasion  to 
make  a  thorough  study  to  see  what  the 
effect  of  the  $55,000  limitation,  which  is 
in  the  conference  report,  will  have  on 
the  overall  cost. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  very  definite 
Ideas  about  its  effect,  and  what  it  will 
save,  but  I  will  have  to  say  candidly  that 
in  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  it  did 
not  call  for  such  a  study. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
say  whether  the  impairment  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion during  previous  years  was  fully  re- 
stored as  a  result  of  this? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  was  fully  restored, 
and  it  was  thought  that  was  a  good  thing. 
The  Senate  did  this,  I  might  say  to  the 
House.  The  amount  involved  was  $250 
million,  but  that  does  not  come  out  of  the 
Treasury;  it  is  a  bookkeeping  item,  it 
just  shows  the  corporation  has  that  much 
more  borrowing  authority,  but  it  was 
thought  and  it  was  agreed  that  with  a 
new  farm  bill  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
start  out  with  a  solidly  financed  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Langen)  for  their  foresight  in 
putting  the  money,  $195  million,  back  in 
the  bill  for  the  agriculture  conservation 
program. 


We  are  in  the  process  now,  nationwide, 
of  deliberating  conservation  and  pollu- 
tion, and  I  believe  this  program  will  serve 
a  good  purpose,  both  for  the  urban  and 
rural  areas  across  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  gracious  statement. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   IN   DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  3,  line 
21,  strike  out  "$1,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,760,000". 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY   MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "$4,- 
580,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  conference  report  Just 
adopted  and  to  include  certain  tables 
with  reference  thereto  and  also  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  SEND  TO  CONFER- 
ENCE THE  BILL  (H.R.  17755)  MAK- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  17755) ,  an  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No.  388] 

Abbltt 

Gilliert 

PodeU 

Alexander 

Gray 

Poff 

Ashbrook 

Grover 

Pollock 

Asplnall 

Oubser 

Powell 

Baring 

Halpern 

Preyer.  K.C. 

Boiling 

Hanna 

PurceU 

Brock 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rees 

Burton,  Utah 

Harsha 

Reirel 

Button 

Harvey 

Rivers 

Carey 

Horton 

Rol)erts 

Clark 

jarman 

Rooney.  N.T 

Clay 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Collier 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Collins.  Tex. 

King 

Stephens 

Cramer 

McBwen 

Stokes 

Daddarlo 

McKneally 

Tleman 

Dent 

Mesklll 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

Morton 

Waldle 

Dowdy 

Moss 

Welcker 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Murphy.  111. 

Wiggins 

Edwards.  La. 

Nelsen 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fallon 

OHara 

Wold 

Gallagher 

O'Konskl 

Wright 

Gettys 

Oitlnger 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  SEND  TO  CONFER- 
ENCE THE  BILL  'H.R.  17755)  MAK- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

preferential    motion    OrFEBED    BY 
MR.    TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill  HJi.  17755  be  Instructed  to  agree  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  4. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land)  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
letter  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  do  not  like  to  offer  a  motion  instructing 
conferees  who  are  about  to  go  to  con- 
ference. Ordinarily,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  free  and  full  discus- 
sion of  all  the  issues  that  are  brought 
up  in  the  conference.  But  the  nature  of 
this  issue  that  I  am  presenting  to  the 
House  today  is  so  clear  and  subject  to 
such  direct  action  that  I  decided  to  bring 
it  to  you  in  this  form. 

The  House  has  never  had  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  SST — neither  in  any  authorization 
bill  nor  in  any  appropriation  bill. 

As  you  know,  last  week  the  Senate 
voted  to  kill  the  appropriations  for  the 
SST  by  a  vote  of  52  to  41.  Only  22  Sen- 
ators had  voted  against  the  SST  last 
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when  tJae  same  issue  was  presented 

;he  Senate,  and  the  overwhelming  na- 

of  the  vote  Is  such  that  one  is  sur- 

would  have  expected  that, 

hating  taken  the  position  as  they  did  last 

yejr  in  support  of  the  SST,  that  they 

do  so  again  this  year.  But  almost 

many  Senators  as  voted  against  It 

their  position  and  now  voted  to 

the  SST  appropriation. 

^ow,   Mr.  Speaker,  why  would  the 

s  have  voted  to  reject  the  SST 

funding?  They  were  apprised  of  the  facts 

debate.  All  one  has  to  do  Is  look  at 

!  CoNCRZssioNAL  RECORD  and  see  that 

th^re  was  a  thorough  explanation  of  all 

facts  that  have  been  presented  to  the 

on  the  SST. 

They  were  told  about  this  threat  of 

British  and  French  Concorde  to  take 

■r  the  aircraft  industry.  They  knew 

the  Concorde  had  flown  superson- 

at  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

They  knew  about  the  Russian  plane. 

TU-144.  They  knew  that  the  TU-144 

flown  twice  the  speed  of  soimd,  and 

were  warned  about  the  possibility 

ihe  Russian  plane  being  sold  to  coun- 

of  the  free  world. 

They  were  told  about  the  150,000  jobs 

t  the  SST  is  likely  to  create  through- 

;  the  covmtry.  and  they  knew  of  the 

tallies  which  the  contractor  and  DOT 

made  available  showing  the  amount 

business  the  SST  would  bring  to  each 
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They  were  told  about  the  balance-of- 
payments  advantages  that  the  SST  would 
to  the  United  States. 
'  They  were  told  about  the  $800  million 
t    we    have    already    invested — the 
Aiterican  taxpayers  have  already  invest- 
in  this  program.  Yet  they  were  willing 
et  that  $800  million  go. 
They  were  made  conscious  of  Amer- 
's  prestige  in  the  aircraft  industry, 
rhey  were  very  cognizant  that  Amer- 
is  the  leader  in  the  aircraft  industry 
oughout  the  world,  and  yet  they  were 
illing  to  vote  to  kill  the  SST  program. 
Knowing   these   things.    52   Senators 
;ed  to  kill  the  SST  program.  Why? 

re  are  good  reasons. 
Drdinarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like 
single  out  any  oflBcial  of  the  adminiS' 
trltion  for  criticism,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Magruder,  the  head  of 
SST,  should  utter  the  phrase  that  he 
when  he  was  told  of  the  Senate  vote, 
called  it  an  "incredible  act  of  hypoc- 
'  according  to  the  press — a  phrase 
ought  to  be  resented  by  every  Mem- 
of  the  Congress,  whether  he  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate, 
did  not  say  that  the  Senate's  vote 
ill  advised.  He  did  not  say  it  was  un- 
tunate.  He  did  not  even  say  that  it 
a  mistake.  He  called  it  an  "incredible 
of  h3Txx5risy. " 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  defama- 
y  expression  could  be  expected  in  the 
>gression  of  a  program  that  has  been 
mkrked  by  misrepresentation,  by  con- 
cealment, and  by  deception,  and  I  do  not 
those  words  lightly.  There  has  been 
concealment  of  facts  from  the  Con 
grjss  and  there  still  is.  We  still  have 
nc  t  got  all  the  reports  on  the  SST. 

There  has  been  concealment  of  facts 
f  r  )m  the  Congress  and  there  still  is.  Ad- 
m  nlstrators  of  the  program  last  year  re- 


is 
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fused  to  make  available  to  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  copy  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee's  report  to  the  President 
on  the  SST,  a  report  in  which  seven  of 
the  highest  ranking  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent early  last  year  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram be  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  only 
the  threat  by  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  we  would  not  listen  to 
any  testimony  or  consider  the  SST  ap- 
propriation that  made  the  report  avail- 
able. 

And  that  well-reasoned  report  showed 
logiC£illy  and  clearly  why  the  SST  pro- 
gram should  be  ended.  Unfortunately,  the 
President  overruled  the  recommendation 
of  his  Cabinet  Committee. 

This  year  the  Congress  has  requested 
another  report  on  the  SST  made  by  a 
group  of  scientific  experts  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  supposedly  highly  critical  of 
the  SST.  The  administration,  has  refused 
to  make  this  report  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Richard  Garwin,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President's  science  adviser,  has 
said  that  report  is  in  the  White  House 
and  he  has  refused  to  discuss  it  until  per- 
mission is  given  by  the  President.  That 
permission  has  not  yet  been  granted.  The 
fact  remains  that  Dr.  Garwin  has  been 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  constructive 
critics  of  the  SST  program,  an  undoubted 
expert  in  the  field,  possessing  superb 
qualifications.  Among  these  is  his  mem- 
bership on  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Staff  under  three  Presidents:  Pres- 
idents Kennedy,  John-son,  and  Nixon. 

Yes,  there  has  been  concealment.  And 
there  have  been  misrepresentations,  the 
latest  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Pres- 
ident's own  statement  commenting  on  the 
vote  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  would  deliberately  misinform 
the  country  of  the  consequences  of  the 
cancellation  of  the  SST  program.  I  can 
only  conclude  from  reading  his  statement 
that  he  was  not  told  the  facts  by  his  as- 
sociates, for  it  is  obvious  to  those  who 
know  the  facts  in  this  case  that  state- 
ments in  the  President's  message  are 
clearly  wrong.  For  example,  he  says  the 
contract  termmatlon  costs  will  be  $278 
million.  The  sum  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
exaggerated  by  almost  three  times. 

The  President  talks  about  a  loss  of 
150,000  jobs  if  this  program  is  canceled. 
He  did  not  point  out,  however,  that  that 
number  of  jobs  would  not  come  into  be- 
ing until  the  SST  was  in  full  production, 
a  condition  which  can  occur  in  about  8 
years  or  so  after  the  prototjrpe  had  been 
proved  successful  and  $3  to  $4  billion  had 
been  raised  to  put  the  plane  into  produc- 
tion. These  are  very  serious  conditions 
precedent  to  attaining  that  goal.  Where 
is  the  contractor  going  to  get  $3  to  $4 
billion  in  production  financing?  The  rec- 
ord shows  it  may  liave  to  come  from  the 
American  taxpayer.  Are  you  going  to 
vote  another  $3  or  $4  billion  to  further 
subsidize  the  program  if  private  financ- 
ing is  not  available?  Those  who  say  the 
SST  is  inevitable  may  want  to  think 
about  that. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remark  of  Chair- 
man Paul  W.  McCracken  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  on  July 
31,  1970,  is  also  very  pertinent.  He  said: 


It  should  be  stated.  Incidentally,  that  con- 
tinuing the  SST  should  not  be  supported  as 
a  means  to  assure  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. By  the  middle  of  this  decade  (when 
the  project.  In  any  case,  would  begin  to  em- 
ploy large  numbers  of  sldiled  workers),  the 
attainment  of  reasonably  full  employment 
can  be  achieved  in  other  ways. 

And  I  may  add,  much  healthier  ways 
than  through  the  production  of  a  plane 
which  will  present  the  environmental 
hazards  which  the  SST  presents. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SST  will  degrade 
the  environment  in  at  least  three  ways: 
by  sonic  boom,  by  airport  noise,  by  pos- 
sible permanent  clouding  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

The  SST  win  create  a  sonic  boom.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  at  some  later  days,  if 
the  SST  flies  unprofltably  at  subsonic 
speeds  as  It  will,  that  the  pressure  to  re- 
move the  present  banning  of  the  sonic 
boom  overland  will  be  rescinded?  We 
must  remember  the  statement  by  Gen. 
Jewel  Maxwell,  former  head  of  the  SST 
program,  when  he  said: 

We  believe  that  people  in  time  will  come 
to  accept  the  sonic  boom  as  they  have  the 
rather  unpleasant  side  effects  which  CK;com- 
panled  other  advances  in  transportation. 

And  the  airport  noise  will  be  unbear- 
able. The  SST  will  generate  a  takeoff 
and  infernal  racket  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  707  or  747. 

The  SST  Administrator  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  problem  of  SST  air- 
port noise  is  practically  under  control. 
Nothing  is  fiu-ther  from  the  truth.  Oh. 
yes,  the  problem  of  noise  is  being  re- 
searched. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
five  agencies  spending  $85  million  a  year 
on  noise  research,  but  they  have  not 
found  a  way  to  eUminate  it. 

For  years  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  hounding  the  FAA 
to  require  suppression  of  aircraft  noise 
at  airports.  Our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Joe  Addabbo,  who  represents  the 
district  in  which  Kennedy  Airport  is  lo- 
cated, has  told  me  of  the  telephone  calls 
he  receives  at  three  or  four  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  caller  says: 

Congressman,  I  can't  sleep  tonight  because 
of  the  Jet  noise.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  that. 

Congress  did  something  about  the 
noise.  It  passed  Public  Law  90-411  imder 
which  the  FAA  has  now  established  a 
much  lower  limit  of  noise  for  subsonic 
jet  aircraft. 

But  now  the  SST  threatens  to  shatter 
that  level  with  noise  which  will  be  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  today's  Jets. 

To  avoid  commimity  wrath,  the  De- 
partment talks  about  building  new  jet- 
ports  for  the  SST  in  remote  areas.  Apart 
from  the  millions  of  dollars  such  new 
installations  would  require,  this  will  pre- 
sent the  paradoxical  situation  of  the 
SST  saving  2  hours  in  flying  time  in  the 
air  on  a  trip  from  Europe  and  losing 
almost  as  much  time  on  the  groimd  be- 
caxise  of  the  distance  of  the  airport  from 
urban  centers. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Concorde's  noise 
Is  even  worse  than  the  SST.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Airport  Owners  has  already 
declared  that  they  will  not  permit  su- 
personic craft  generating  such  noise  to 
fly  into  their  airports. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  warned  of  an- 
other possible  pollution  by  the  SST — 
that  the  SST  will  degrade  the  environ- 
ment by  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
thin  cloud  cover  which  may  change 
temperatures  on  the  earth.  A  group  of 
the  Nation's  most  distinguished  environ- 
mental scientists  meeting  in  August  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology issued  a  report  expressing  con- 
cern as  to  what  the  operation  of  num- 
bers of  SST  aircraft  might  bring.  The 
projected  SST's  can  have  a  clearly 
measurable  effect  in  a  large  region  of  the 
world  and  quite  possibly  on  a  global 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  well  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of 
the  claim  that  the  SST  would  provide  a 
WPA  project  for  150.000  employees.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  this  Nation  would  be  far 
better  served  if,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  the  SST,  we  would  use  the  saving 
to  laimch  adequate  programs  in  curing 
air  pollution,  in  curing  water  pollution, 
in  developing  whole  new  systems  of  mass 
transit,  and  that  the  role  of  the  aero- 
space industry  in  general  and  Boeing  in 
particular  could  be  a  very  large  and 
meaningful  role  if  we  would  thus  re- 
order our  priorities? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Of  course,  that  is  what  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
meant  when  he  said  that  we  should  not 
look  to  the  SST  for  the  creation  of  full 
employment.  There  are  more  construc- 
tive industries  and  undertakings  that 
would  provide  Jobs  of  that  kind.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  true  that  be- 
fore we  could  even  start  thinking  about 
150,000  Jobs  in  the  supersonic  industry 
that  we  would  have  to  have  contracts  for 
at  least  300  supersonic  transports  at  a 
cost  of  $60  million  apiece — before  the 
taxpayers  could  get  one  penny  return 
on  their  investment? 

The  state  of  the  airline  industry  all 
over  the  world,  according  to  the  best  es- 
timates, is  that  there  is  anticipated  or- 
ders of  only  187  SST's  by  the  British, 
Russians,  and  everyone  else,  so  when 
they  talk  about  any  economic  factor 
here,  is  it  not  correct  we  must  have  on 
order  300  SST's  at  $60  million  apiece  be- 
fore we  can  even  think  about  realizing 
any  return  on  this  investment? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  That  is  what  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportimity  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  having  taken 
this  action  to  give  the  Hous*»  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  a  chance  to  vote  on 
this  issue  of  the  SST. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity that  the  House  has  supported  this 
program,  but  we  have  never  had  the  out- 


right chance  to  vote  on  it,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted the  gentleman  has  taken  this 
action,  and  I  will  support  him  in  this 
action. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say  lor). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  where  he  got  the  figure  of  $60 
million  as  the  cost  of  one  SST? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  can  ar^swer  that.  The 
answer,  given  in  our  record,  was  $52  mil- 
lion by  the  time  the  first  SST  rolls  off 
the  line. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  "Where  did  the  $52 
million  figure  come  from? 

Mr.  YATES.  From  testimony  of  Mr. 
■Vierling,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
SST  program,  and  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Shaffer. 

Mr.  wnjJAMS.  Is  it  not  true  tlie 
Department  of  Transportation  report, 
updated  as  of  November  27,  1970,  sets 
the  estimated  cost  on  an  SST  at  $37.5 
million? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  the  cost,  the  pro- 
jected cost  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
price  that  the  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee gave  us  was  estimated  on  a  pro- 
jected cost  that  took  into  account  in- 
fiation,  the  cost  by  the  time  the  first 
SST  rolls  off  the  assembly  line.  That 
is  in  the  Record  and  the  gentleman  can 
read  it. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  The  hearings  that 
were  held  before  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee were  held  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  or  the  latter  part  of  last  year? 

Mr.  YATES.  They  have  been  held 
over  the  last  7  years  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  the  hearings  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  were  concluded 
about  when? 

Mr.  YATES.  About  July. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  updated  report 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
updated  as  of  late  last  month,  give  us 
a  figure  of  $37.5  million.  As  the  gentle- 
man undoubtedly  knows,  there  have 
been  some  structural  changes  proposed 
which  will  make  the  plane  more  stable 
at  low  speed  flights. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  think  it  needed 
that. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  'Which  will  also  de- 
crease the  cost. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  that  is  true,  it  has 
not  been  testified  to  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Then  I  would  suggest 
the  gentleman  read  the  report  of  the 
Transportation  Department,  updated  as 
of  November  1970. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  read  it, 
but  I  must  tell  the  gentleman  that  for 
the  most  part  we  act  on  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee,  and  that  testimony 
is  directly  contrary  to  what  the  gentle- 
man said. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  , 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  just  take  a  look  at  the 
tragic  story  of  cost  overruns  In  every 


single  defense  item,  he  will  see  what  hap- 
pens on  items  that  come  before  this  Con- 
*^i*ess. 
"  Mr.  YATES.  Correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  teU  the  gentleman, 
the  $60  million  figure  is  on  the  low  side, 
and  there  is  not  an  airline  in  the  world 
that  can  pay  $60  million  for  a  commer- 
cial airplane  carrying  250  passengers.  We 
had  better  think  about  that  also. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  budget  request  for  this 
coming  year,  when  we  talk  about  prior- 
ities, let  us  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  SST  takes  $1.86  out  of  every 
$1,000  being  spent.  On  drug  prevention 
and  rehabilitation,  a  subject  which  lies 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  American, 
there  is  30  cents  taken  out  of  every 
$1,000. 1  think  we  have  to  look  at  what  is 
important. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  gentleman  might  well 
have  been  reading  the  speech  last  Thurs- 
day of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Griffin,  the  Republican  whip  and  pre- 
stunably  one  of  the  administration  lead- 
ers in  the  Senate,  who  voted  against  the 
SST,  and  he  did  so,  pointing  out  why : 

We  have  passed  the  National  Passenger 
Railroad  Act  for  which  there  has  been  an 
appropriation  of  $140  million  to  be  paid  over 
five  years.  How  can  you  compare  that  with 
an  appropriation  of  $290  million  (or  one  year 
for  the  SST? 

He  also  made  the  same  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  made.  He  said 
this: 

Drug  abuse  Is  funded  for  only  $154  million 
during  the  current  year.  This  amount  Is  sup- 
posed to  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  drug 
problem  Including  law  enforcement,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  education,  training,  and 
research. 

Imagine  that,  $154  million  for  all 
phases  of  the  drug  problem.  Yet,  $290 
million  Is  in  this  bill  for  the  SST. 

There  is  $154  million  for  that  problem 
imagine  that.  And  yet  there  is  in  this 
bill  $290  million  for  the  SST  this  year. 
There  will  be  $230  million  for  the  SST 
next  year,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  SST  the  following 
year,  until  the  total  program  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion for  the  prototype  is  completed. 

Then,  after  that  the  problem  will  be 
presented  of  finding  $3  to  $4  billion  to 
move  this  plane  into  production. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  also 
pointed  to  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  Act  recently  passed  by 
the  Congress  providing  $140  million  in 
Federal  grants  and  loan  guarantees  to  be 
available  over  the  next  5  years  for  the 
operation  of  a  national  railroad  passen- 
ger system — $140  million  over  5  years  for 
the  entire  railway  passenger  system  of 
the  country.  Compare  that  with  the  SST 
appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentlMnan 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  join  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  and 
thus  to  give  the  House  Its  first  oppor- 
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tun  ity  to  vote  on  the  record  of  the  SST. 
I  c(  rtainly  intend  to  support  the  gentle- 
ma  I's  motion. 

>  [r.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  want  to  complete  what  the  Sen- 
ate •  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Grifttn,  said. 
I  s  ly  this  for  the  benefit  of  my  good 
friend  the  minority  leader.  He  said  this: 

T  ae  most  compelling  reason  for  my  opposl- 
tlot  to  the  pending  request  can  be  put  very 
Sim  3ly. 

I  am  quoting  him : 

A ;  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government  Is 
n  ling  In  the  red  and  the  squeeze  Is  on 
illocate    priorities    It    Is    Impossible    for 
to  assign  to  the  SST  a  higher  priority 
some  of  the  other  pressing  needs  of 
country. 

1  his  Is  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Mr   Griffin,  speaking. 

>  [r.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
?ertleman  yield? 

J[r.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fro:  n  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
evei  after  this  airplane  is  developed, 
the  -e  is  a  possibility  it  will  never  be  cer- 
tifi{ated? 

>  [r.  YATES.  Of  course. 

yir.  PUCINSKI.  This  Congress  passed 
leg:  slation  which  is  now  the  law  of  the 
Ian  1  instructing  the  FAA  to  set  up  toler- 
abl  r  noise  limits  on  takeoffs  and  land- 
ing !.  The  Concorde,  when  it  ran  into 
tro  ible.  had  an  emergency  landing  at 
Heathrow.  England,  and  created  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  in  that  community  be- 
cau  se  of  its  unbearable  noise.  They  have 
not  solved  the  problem  of  noise  on  the 
Coi  corde,  and  they  have  not  solved  the 
pro  Diem  of  noise  at  ground  level  for  tak- 
off  and  departure  with  the  SST.  There 
is  r  o  prospect  that  they  will. 

I  hder  the  law  which  we  passed,  which 
is  r  ow^  the  law  of  the  land,  the  prospects 
are  very  good  that  this  airplane  will 
never  be  certificated  within  the  meaning 
of  tiiat  law, 

A  [r.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  He  is  quite  correct.  If  the 
pro  X)type  of  the  SST  is  completed,  it  may 
\er7  well  take  its  position  alongside  the 
,  for  which  our  Government  spent 
billion  to  produce  two  prototypes, 
of  which  crashed  and  one  of  which 
an  air  museum.  After  spending  $1.3 
on  the  Government  called  for  an  end 

t  he  program.  That  is  likely  to  happen 

t  le  SST  as  well. 

^:r.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

X  [r.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

^  [r.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  sup- 
per ;ing  the  gentleman's  motion  purely 
on  ;he  ground  of  the  financial  condition 
of  1  his  country.  Our  national  debt  today 
is  light  at  $400  billion.  The  interest  on 
tha;  debt  is  the  second  biggest  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  this  year,  $20.8 
bill  on.  I  had  the  clerk  of  our  committee 
bre  ik  that  down.  The  interest  on  the  na- 
tioi  al  debt  runs  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a 
mil  ute.  or  $400  million  a  week. 

^  [r.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

I  point  out  to  the  House  that  the  SST 
is  a  unique  program.  We  have  cut  mlll- 
tar '  appropriations.  We  have  eliminated 
education  appropriations.  We  have  cut 
oth;r  kinds  of  essential  appropriations. 


ill 


Yet  not  once — not  once  In  all  this  time — 
has  the  SST  appropriation  been  cut.  It 
is  $290  million  for  this  year.  We  voted  the 
full  amount.  We  voted  the  full  amoimt 
last  year.  We  voted  the  full  amount  the 
previous  year. 

Can  you  name  one  other  program  that 
has  not  been  cut.  No.  The  SST  program 
is  sacrosanct.  It  Is  a  sacred  cow.  It  is  un- 
touchable. 

Well,  the  Senate  has  touched  it.  It  has 
touched  it  hard  as  it  should  have  done. 
The  House  should  do  the  same. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  that  my  motion  be  approved. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yielded  30  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  sis  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  this  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford ) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 4.  The  front-page  story  headline 
reads  as  follows:  "Britain  Jumps  Jet  Air 
Industry  Into  the  Future."  In  the  article, 
and  E^gain  I  quote,  the  following  com- 
ment is  made : 

The  makers.  Sud  Aviation  and  the  British 
Aircraft  Corporation,  are  convinced  they  will 
eventually  build  from  200  to  450  Concordes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this :  The  Brit- 
ish and  the  French  are  planning  to  build, 
will  fly,  and  will  sell  200  to  450  Concordes 
imless  the  United  States  of  America  pro- 
ceeds with  its  version  of  the  SST.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Concorde  is  not  as  good 
an  aircraft  as  that  which  we  are  plan- 
ning or  programing.  Our  aircraft  will 
have  a  better  benefit-cost  ratio;  It  will 
do  a  better  job  and  consequently  it  will 
be  more  salable  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. But  if  we  quit,  if  we  turn  that  mar- 
ket over  to  the  British  and  the  French 
and  possibly  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Amer- 
ican aircraft  industry  wUl  be  anchored  to 
the  past  and  the  British  and  the  French 
and  undoubtedly  the  Russians  will  as- 
sume the  leadership  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant area  of  the  world  economy. 

WTiat  will  the  effects  be  if  we  quit  and 
the  British  and  the  French  proceed? 
Well,  in  4  to  6  years  you  will  have  200 
to  450  Concordes  flying  all  over  the  world 
at  a  speed  of  roughly  1,200  miles  per 
hour  at  an  altitude  of  60.000  to  70,000 
feet.  They  wUl  be  flying  those  high-per- 
formance aircraft  and  the  U.S.  version  of 
the  SST  will  be  grounded. 

What  will  the  economic  effects  really 
be?  Despite  the  comments  and  observa- 
tions of  my  friend  from  Illinois,  there  Is 
substance  to  the  contention  that  if  this 
program  is  grounded,  if  we  quit,  that  we 
will  lose  approximately  150,000  jobs 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  will 
mean  the  loss  of  tremendous  capability 
among  thousands  of  American  working- 
men.  It  will  mean  the  loss  of  our  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  technology  as  far 
as  the  aircraft  industry  is  concerned; 
150.000  jobs  are  important  to  the  future 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  argue  for  the  SST  on  the  basis 
that  it  ought  to  be  an  aviation  WPA.  I 
believe  we  have  a  good  product.  If  it  is 


approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  there  will  be  150,000  more  jobs 
available  to  the  American  wage  earners 
throughout  this  coimtry  for  the  next 
decade.  Tax  dollars  should  be  spent  only 
if  the  SST  can  be  justified  on  its  merits. 
I  believe  it  does. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
itself  on  being  the  global  leader  in  avia- 
tion. If  we  anchor  this  SST  aircraft  pro- 
gram  to  the  ground  by  voting  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  will  lose  our 
leadership  in  this  vitally  important  area 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  invested 
about  $700  million  in  the  SST  program 
to  date.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
three  administrations,  initiated  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  backed  up  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Nixon  administration. 
Three  Congresses  have  supported  the 
program.  The  House  of  Representatives 
in  May  of  this  year  also  endorsed  and 
approved  the  $295  million  to  keep  this 
program  going  toward  fruition.  It  has 
been  a  bipartisan  program. 

I  really  do  not  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  meant  to  say  that 
three  administrations  have  deceived, 
misrepresented,  and  concealed  facts 
about  this  program.  I  violently  take  ex- 
ception to  the  contention  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  may  believe 
that,  but  the  facts  do  not  bear  him  out. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wUl  yield 
when  I  get  through. 

Mr.  YATES.  OK. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  200  to  450  SST's  of  the 
Concorde  version  are  in  the  skies  in  the 
next  4  to  6  years,  it  will  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  have  lost  an  oppor- 
timity,  with  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  to  make  a  profit  of  $1 
billion.  By  any  standard  that  is  a  good 
return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  break-even  point  on 
the  sale  of  our  version  of  the  SST  is  300 
aircraft.  There  is  no  question  that  if  our 
version  is  produced  after  the  two  pro- 
totypes we  will  sell  300  U.S.  SST  air- 
craft. We  will  take  the  market  from  the 
Concorde.  The  United  States,  after  we 
pass  the  break-even  point  of  300  aircraft 
and  move  up  to  the  500  aircraft  level,  will 
make  a  profit.  The  U.S.  Treasury  will 
make  a  profit  of  $1.3  billion  on  an  in- 
vestment of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allegations  have  been 
made  that  the  U.S.  aircraft  industry  has 
not  invested  in  this  venture.  The  truth 
is  that  under  tliis  program  industry  in 
the  United  States  will  invest  $305  million 
of  its  own  money.  The  aircraft — the 
commercial  aircraft  industry — will  have 
an  investment  of  $60  million.  They  al- 
ready have  $22  mUlion  on  the  line  in 
order  to  firm  up  reservations  of  the 
planes  as  they  come  off  the  production 
line. 

If  the  British  and  the  French  proceed 
and  we  quit,  then  there  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  adverse  swing  in  the  balance 
of  payments  from  our  Nation's  point  of 
view.  This  is  one  of  our  country's  most 
serious  problems.  We  have  struggled  to 
achieve  a  balance  of  payments  over  the 
last  10  years.  The  aircraft  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the  biggest 
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plus  producers  of  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments  from  our  Nation's  point  of 
view. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  United 
States  proceeds  with  its  version  of  the 
SST  that  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
benefit  to  our  trade  balance.  But  if  we  do 
not.  it  means  that  the  British  and  the 
French  with  the  Concorde  will  dominate 
the  aircraft  industry  worldwide  for  the 
next  decade  or  more,  and  there  will  be 
an  adverse  swing  of  at  least  $17  billion 
against  us  in  the  balance  of  trade.  That 
is  a  conervative  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  those  who  are 
more  pessimistic  say  that  if  we  quit  and 
the  British  and  French  proceed,  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  swing  against 
us,  as  a  Nation,  could  be  as  high  as  $46 
billion.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  take 
that  gamble. 

There  has  been  much  comment  and  a 
great  deal  of  concern  exhibited,  and 
properly  so.  about  the  effect  of  the  SST 
upon  the  environment.  This  concern  in- 
cludes aircraft  and  community  noise 
problems  as  well  as  concern  about 
weather  and  climate  environmental 
problems. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  we  build  and  sell 
our  SST,  we  know  that  the  agencies  in 
our  Federal  Government  will  find  the  an- 
swers to  these  problems.  They  are  now 
in  the  process,  with  the  most  highly 
trained  and  the  best  of  our  scientific 
personnel  in  trying  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  a  noise  problem  on  the  ground, 
whether  there  are  weather  and  climate 
problems  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  quit  and  if  the 
British  and  French  proceed,  we  have  no 
assurance  whatsoever  that  the  British 
and  the  French  are  concerned  about 
these  problems.  I  hope  they  are.  How- 
ever, we  have  no  guarantee  that  they  are 
going  to  be  concerned  with  the  noise 
problem  on  the  ground  or  the  weather 
or  climate  problems  in  the  air. 

I  think  that  the  record  shows  that  the 
SST,  our  version,  will  have  less  noise 
problems  than  the  current  version  of  the 
DC-8  or  the  707.  We  have  ample  scien- 
tific data  that  the  SST,  flying  at  60,000 
or  70,000  feet  above  sea  level,  will  not 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  environ- 
ment, or  on  the  ecology  of  the  world. 
We  have  the  assurance  by  an  order,  a 
directive  of  the  FAA,  that  no  SST  will 
be  fiown  over  land,  the  facts  are  that 
when  the  plane  takes  off  on  land  it  cre- 
ates fewer  problems  than  any  of  the 
present  commercial  jets. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  developments 
on  this  matter  was  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  by  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
which  in  effect  would  have  the  result  of 
barring  any  SST  plane  from  landing  or 
taking  off  at  a  U.S.  airport.  I  could  not 
help  but  think  that  this  was  like  some 
Member  of  the  Congress  in  1807,  when 
Robert  Pulton  developed  the  steamboat, 
saying  that  because  of  this  newfangled 
steampowered  device  we  ought  to  pre- 
clude steamboats  from  coming  into 
American  harbors,  and  that  we  ought  to 
rest  the  future  of  transportation  around 
the  world  on  ships  with  sails.  That  prop- 
osition, in  my  mind,  would  have  been 
a  ridiculous  attempt  to  stop  progress 
throughout  the  world.  Legislation  today 
to  stop  engineering  and  scientific  prog- 


ress by  banning  SST  operations  on  all 
U.S.  airports  would  be  just  as  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  in  all  sincer- 
ity if  we  quit,  and  we  relinquish  the  field 
in  this  new  advance  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  aviation,  then  the  United 
States  will  make  one  of  the  most  serious 
errors  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  made  an  excellent 
address  to  the  House,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  There  are  real  ques- 
tions to  be  determined. 

It  will  be  recalled,  I  believe,  that  at  one 
time  I  had  introduced  legislation,  which 
never  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  provid- 
ing for  financing,  and  private  financing, 
of  the  SST.  I  wish  it  had  come  out  of  the 
committee,  because  I  think  if  it  had  we 
would  not  be  in  this  situation  today. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  these  two 
gentlemen  have  said  to  the  House  today 
is  the  reason  why  we  should  vote  down 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  because  there 
are  questions  here. 

I  think  that  both  of  the  gentlemen 
have  made,  as  I  said  before,  excellent 
statements,  and  this  is  the  reason  it 
ought  to  go  to  conference.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  conferences,  so  as  to  work 
out  these  differences.  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  permit  the  conferees  to 
go  into  conference  to  determine  these 
facts,  and  then  bring  the  bill  in  and,  if 
the  House  is  not  satisfied  with  what  the 
conferees  do,  they  can  always  vote  down 
the  conference  report.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  we  did  have  a  vote  at  one  time 
on  a  motion  to  recommit,  where  the  gen- 
tleman objected  to  the  previous  question 
on  the  theory  that  he  was  going  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  SST,  and  he  was  de- 
feated on  it.  So  we  did  have  that  vote. 
And  I  would  hope  and  suggest  that  the 
House  will  vote  down  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  )  and  permit  the  conferees  to  func- 
tion as  we  have  permitted  them  to  do  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  believe 
that  the  private  sector  must  get  into  this 
program  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I 
have  been  prodding  not  only  this  admin- 
istration, but  previous  administrations, 
to  take  that  step.  I  intend  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  this  administration,  if  this 
program  goes  ahead  at  the  present  time 
in  this  current  fiscal  year,  but  we  have  to 
get  over  this  hump  before  we  can  possibly 
get  private  funds  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  may  say  that  at  that  time 
at  the  introduction  of  that  bill  I  had  met 
with  brokers  and  bankers  and  other  peo- 
ple in  the  financial  world  who  said  that 
it  was  possible  to  finance  this  through 
private  financing  but  we  must  have  the 
prototype  first. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how   much  time  the   gentleman 


from  Michigan   (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
has  consumed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  is  fin- 
ished I  would  like  to  yield  to  other  Mem- 
bers who  oppose  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  my  time  unless  he  wants 
to  let  me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  will 
yield  sufficient  time  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  stand 
beliind  their  previous  decision  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport.  The 
development  of  this  advanced  aircraft  is 
essential  for  America's  technological  and 
economic  future. 

I  would  like  to  point,  first,  at  the  im- 
plications of  discontinuing  this  develop- 
ment program  for  the  current  state  of 
the  economy.  One  of  the  grounds  on 
wliich  opponents  of  the  SST  have  voted 
against  its  funding  has  been  that  of 
"cutting  Government  spending"  and  "re- 
ordering our  national  priorities."  Yet, 
what  is  more  important  as  a  national 
priority  than  fighting  the  current  unem- 
ployment problem  and  cutting  spending 
in  the  welfare  area? 

Have  the  opponents  of  the  SST  con- 
sidered the  implications  of  cutting  its 
funding  for  an  economy  already  se- 
riously impaired  by  previous  aerospace 
and  defense  cutbacks?  Unemployment 
in  my  district  is  over  the  8-percent 
mark,  and  it  is  above  10  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  whole.  In  Seattle,  location  of 
Boeing  Industries,  the  prime  contractor 
for  the  SST,  imemployment  is  over  20 
percent.  Talented  individuals  all  over  the 
west  coast  are  out  of  work,  being  forced 
to  eke  out  a  living  on  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation. 

Even  more  horrifying  to  consider  in  the 
long  run  is  the  fact  that  the  traditional 
"brain  drain"  toward  American  indus- 
try is  now  being  reversed;  there  are  in- 
dications of  an  increasing  flow  of  talent 
from  America  to  other  nations  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  lower  and  employ- 
ment is  offered  in  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing— not  as  a  checker  in  a  supermarket 
or  a  meter  reader. 

Yet  the  Senate  has  taken  a  step  which 
will  make  this  situation  even  worse  if  it 
is  allowed  to  stand.  Consider  what  will 
happen  to  the  unemployment  figures  on 
the  west  coast  Edone,  where  the  prime 
contractor  and  most  of  the  subcontrac- 
tors for  the  SST  do  business.  Can  we 
really  afford  this  kind  of  blow  to  our 
economy  right  now?  We  have  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  defense  and  aero- 
space already — must  we  administer  a 
coupe  de  grace  to  these  industries  which 
will  set  them  back  to  a  point  where  they 
may  never  recover? 

Let  us  also  look  at  the  long-run  con- 
sequences of  such  an  action.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  is  aware 
of  the  extremely  precarious  state  of  our 
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bj  lance  of  payments,  and  the  increasing 
m  ^rmurs  on  the  part  of  foreign  econo- 
m  5ts  that  America  vrHl  soon  need  to  de- 
Jlue  the  dollar.  Civilian  aircraft,  how- 
have  long  constituted  an  important 
Alnerican  export,  and  last  year  alone 
bought  in  $2.2  billion  in  sales.  Without 
SST  program,  however,  the  loss  of 
•xtdt  sales  combined  with  increased 
purchase  by  U.S.  airlines  of  the  Anglo- 
Concorde,  may  result  in  an  un- 
f4vorable  sw-ing  in  the  balance  of  trade 
at  least  $17  billion.  Can  we  afford  such 
loss?  I  think  not. 

Added  to  the  coi:isideraUons  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  balance  of  payments 
the  positive  facts  that  the  investment 
the  SST  will  be  returned,  that  the 
C^vemment  will  actually  make  a  profit 
this  investment  in  the  long  rim,  and 
these  moneys  will  not  only  stimulate 
economy  but  provide  jobs  for  thou- 
of  people.  How  many  other  Gov- 
e^ment   investments  and  expenditures 
I  in  make  this  claim?  Most  of  the  moneys 
appropriate  go  out  the  door,  never  to 
seen  again,  and  the  benefits  provided 
e  intangible  and  seldom  enough,  ac- 
cording to  those  receiving  them. 
I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
to  consider  these  factors,  to  take 
good  look  at  our  national  priorities  in 
of  people  and  jobs,  and  to  consider 
economic  state  of  America  as  a  whole, 
is  an  unfortunate  situation  when  our 
dfecisions  are  influenced  by  scare  tactics 
n  ilating  to  problems  which  "may"  appear 
rlther  than  by  the  very  real  considera- 
of  problems  which  will  appear  if 
SST  is  not  funded. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  distingmshed  mi- 
leader  said  that  we  have  already 
st)ent  $700  million  on  this  and  we  have 
move  forward. 

There  is  no  bank  in  the  country  except 

that  has  invested  or  wants  to  invest 

penny  in  this  program.  Will  the  gentle- 

rtan  when  we  have  spent  $1.3  billion  de- 

\-pl oping  the  prototype  also  attempt  to 

that  as  long  as  we  spent  $1.3  billion 

must  now  spend  the  next  $3  billion 

eloping  the  wherewithal  for  produc- 

on?  How  deep  does  the  gentleman  want 

get  into  this  before  he  realizes  that 

this  is  a  white  elephant? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield,  and  incidentally  let  me 
s  ly  before  I  answer  the  gentleman  from 
1  linois,  nothing  has  been  concealed  by 
t  ais  administration  or  past  administra- 
t  ons  from  our  committee.  At  times  there 
1  as  been  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  people  in  the  administration  to 
come  up  promptly  with  all  of  the  facts 
i  nd  all  of  the  reports  when  we  asked  for 
t  tiem.  But  no  Member  of  this  House  can 
E  ay  that  our  subcommittee  has  ever  been 
(  enied  any  repxjrt  or  any  information  on 
£  ny  conclusion  or  decision  that  has  been 
nade  by  this  administration  or  previ- 
c  us  administrations  regarding  the  SST 
program. 

There  wsis  some  reference  to  the  testi- 
ihony  of  Dr.  Garwin  in  a  local  newspaper 
today  and  indications  are  that  there  is 
I  ending  litigation  on  this  matter.  I  must 
s  ay  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
has  been  a  persistent  and  eloquent  in- 
c  uisitor  during  all  of  the  proceedings 
t  hat  we  have  had  on  the  SST,  requested 
t  hat  our  committee  allow  Dr.  Garwin  to 
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testify.  The  record  Includes  all  the  infor- 
mation that  Dr.  Garwin  ever  said  about 
this  matter  in  the  hearings.  There  is  no 
secret  about  it — it  is  all  there.  There  Is 
nothing  secret  about  it.  and  there  never 
has  been.  80  our  committee — I  suggest  to 
a  large  extent  because  of  the  prodding 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  to  Inform  the 
public  precisely  what  this  program  is  and 
precisely  what  the  problems  are — has  de- 
veloped all  this  information  so  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  has  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  possible  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  wants  to  support  this  pro- 
gram. 

Now  in  answer  to  another  question  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  let  me  say 
that  with  respect  to  the  Government  fi- 
nancing of  this  program,  this  Congress 
and  the  administration,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  program,  are  committed 
only  to  research  and  development  of  two 
SST  prototypes  and  100  test  hours  of 
flight.  That  is  it.  That  is  where  oxir  com- 
mitment ends. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
should  look  at  how  we  might  go  ahead 
with  the  production  phase.  I  am  willing 
to  consider  legislation,  which  may  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow),  which  would  make  the  production 
phase  one  which  will  be  financed  by  pri- 
vate industry — perhaps  with  some  insur- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  approach. 

Also,  let  me  say  that  oiu-  competitors 
in  this  field,  the  British  and  the  French, 
have  together  spent  over  $2  billion  on  the 
Concorde.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  spent  on  the  TU-144.  But  I 
presume  that  in  U.S.  dollars  it  probably 
would  be  at  least  a  billion  dollars,  too. 
They  are  moving  ahead.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  suggested  there 
are  going  to  be  SST  transports  flying 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  We  have  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  the  SST,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  more  of  them.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  take  the  lead,  we  are 
going  to  lose  in  the  years  to  come  the 
dominant  lead  in  the  aviation  industry 
that  we  have  built  up  through  the  tech- 
nical know-how  and  expertise  which  has 
resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  working  in  this 
great  aircraft  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Just  think  of  it.  Of  all  the  commercial 
aircraft  flown  throughout  the  free  world, 
85  percent  are  produced  here  in  the 
United  States — and  we  can  be  proud  of 
it.  You  can  go  to  any  airport  around  the 
world  and  you  can  see  the  great  U.S. 
transports  flown  by  Pan  Am,  TWA,  Delta 
and  other  fine  airlines.  They  are  there, 
and  you  are  proud  of  them. 

They  are  paying  off,  let  me  say,  too. 
The  U.S.  SST  is  not  going  to  fly  xmtil 
1978.  At  that  time  the  airline  industry 
will  be  out  of  its  doldrxuns.  We  will  be 
ready  for  a  new  generation  of  aircraft. 
And  this  is  the  new  generation  aircraft. 
This  is  the  aircraft  of  the  future.  That 
is  my  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  a  paper  distributed  by  the  coalition 
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against  the  SST.  This  brochure  includes 
the  following  charges  relating  to  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  SST: 

First.  The  public  will  not  be  pro- 
tected from  the  SST's  sonic  boom. 

Second.  The  SST  will  produce  an  un- 
precedented level  of  airport  noise. 

Third.  The  world  climate  might  change 
because  of  the  amount  of  water  vapor  de- 
posited in  the  stratosphere  by  the  SST. 
Regarding  the  first  charge,  proposed 
Federal  rules  will  insure  that  the  SST's 
can  not  be  operated  over  the  United 
States  at  speeds  which  cause  audible 
sonic  booms. 

With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  the 
takeoff  noLse  of  the  SST  over  the  com- 
munity will  be  lower  than  the  typical 
jet  in  the  present  intercontinental  fleet, 
and  is  expected  to  meet  the  levels  es- 
tablished in  the  FAA's  noise  rule  for  the 
latest  subsonic  jets.  This  means  the  SST 
will  relieve,  not  aggravate,  the  present 
noise  situation  over  the  community, 
where  people  live  or  work. 

Furthermore,  based  on  today's  tech- 
nology, even  if  the  SST  were  certificated 
today,  without  the  advantage  of  8  addi- 
tional years  of  noise  suppression  research 
and  development — it  would  produce 
about  the  same  level  of  sideline  noise  dur- 
ing takeoff  roll  as  is  now  produced  by 
subsonic  jets  over  the  community  during 
approach  to  landing.  However,  experts 
are  confident  that  his  sideline  noise  can 
and  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half 
before  its  introduction  into  commercial 
service.  This  reduction,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  building  and 
testing  the  SST  prototypes. 

The  third  charge  is  equally  fallacious. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  water  depos- 
ited in  the  stratosphere  by  the  SST  would 
change  the  climate.  Natural  weather 
phenomena  injects  into  the  stratosphere 
many  times  the  amount  of  water  pro- 
duced by  a  fleet  of  SST's.  However,  ad- 
ditional research  on  the  climatic  effects 
of  SST  operation  is  underway  and  will 
resolve  this  question  by  the  time  a  de- 
cision on  SST  production  must  be  made. 
I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  many  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  answered.  I  think 
there  is  no  question,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out, 
that  85  percent  of  all  commercial  air- 
craft in  the  world  is  produced  in  this 
country. 

I  would  also  like  to  invite  Members  of 
Congress  to  come  out  to  the  west  coast 
and  see  the  tremendous  dislocation  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  great  reduction 
in  defense  and  aerospace  programs  over 
many  years.  If  funds  for  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  allowed  to  be  cut,  that  disloca- 
tion will  be  greater. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
heartily  endorse  the  impassioned  plea  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  re- 
gard to  the  SST. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  major 
mistake — it  would  be  a  setback  for  U.S. 
supremacy  in  the  world — for  us  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  SST  at  this  moment. 

Of  course,  this  program  has  problems. 

Of  course,  this  coiuitry  has  problems. 

But  it  is  very  important  to  American 
labor  and  American  industry,  and  to  the 
American  flag  all  over  the  world,  that 
we  maintain  the  superiority  which  we 
now  have  in  supplying  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  to  the  airline  companies  of 
the  world  the  airplanes  in  which  people 

will  fly. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  not  to 
join  with  those  who  wish  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram. We  must  stand  strong.  We  must 
keep  this  SST  program  going  as  a  result 
of  actions  by  this  Congress.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  House  will  stand  by  its  orig- 
inal position  so  that  the  program  may 
continue  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consumed  3  minutes.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  con- 
sumed 23  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  has  made  a  very 
eloquent  statement.  He  spoke  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  American  aircraft  in- 
dustry and  American  planes  flying  all 
around  the  world.  Everjrwhere  you  go  in 
the  world,  he  said,  you  will  see  American 
747's,  707's,  and  other  American  planes. 
That  is  true.  And  you  will  still  see  them 
even  if  this  appropriation  is  voted  down. 

Those  planes  were  all  built  by  private 
industry.  Those  planes  were  not  built 
with  taxpayers'  money  as  is  the  SST.  If 
this  program  were  so  attractive  why 
shouldn't  the  contractor  raise  the  money 
from  private  sources  as  was  the  case  for 
all  other  commercial  aircraft? 

Who  is  going  to  benefit  by  the  SST? 
Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the  SST, 
which  has  been  hailed  as  such  a  great 
advance  in  transportation,  will  fly  with 
a  premium  fare.  The  statistics  that  were 
presented  to  our  committee  disclose  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  American  public 
travels  overseas  now;  90  percent  fly  do- 
mestically. The  statistics  also  show  that 
90  percent  of  those  who  fly  overseas  fly 
at  reduced  rates,  at  economy  rates,  or  at 
charter  rates.  The  statistics  show  that 
only  a  small  percentage  fly  at  first-class 
rates. 

The  testimony  shows  further  that  the 
SST  will  command  a  fare  that  Is  24 
percent  higher  than  the  first-class  fare, 
whatever  that  fare  may  be  when  it  files. 
Thus,  we  find  that  only  2  percent  of  the 
Americans  are  going  to  use  the  SST. 
Two  percent.  Are  we  going  to  spend  $1.3 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  the 
prototype  and  $3  to  $4  billion  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  a  production  model 
of  the  plane  to  serve  2  percent  of  the 
American  people?  How  ridiculous  can 
we  be? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  Yates  motion. 

We  have  more  urgent  priorities  than 
we  have  resources.  Think  of  our  problems. 
We  should  be  spending  about  $14  billion 
a  year  to  fight  water  and  air  pollution, 
and  those  figures  come  from  the  conser- 
vative U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Crime 
makes  millions  of  older  people  afraid  to 
go  out  at  night.  Most  of  our  elderly  bare- 
ly subsist.  Six  million  children  and  adults 
are  mentally  and  physically  handicap- 
ped. We  do  not  have  enough  classrooms 
and  teachers  for  normal  children.  Our 
cities  are  broke  and  desperate  for  funds, 
and  they  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  share  revenues  of  $10  to  $20  billions 
annually,  yet  all  we  have  to  divide  among 
the  cities  and  States  are  growing  Federal 
deficits. 

We  have  a  $20  billion  backlog  in  mili- 
tary construction.  We  have  a  $40  to  $50 
billion  backlog  in  naval  expenditures  for 
the  next  10  years.  However  nice  we  might 
think  spending  $1.3  billion  in  Federal 
money  to  develop  the  SST  is.  Is  It  really 
such  a  high  order  of  priority  or  urgency 
that  the  ordinary  person,  the  working 
man,  should  dig  into  his  pocket  to  pay 
taxes  so  that  a  business  executive  can 
get  to  London  in  3  hours  instead  of  7? 
Incidentally,  the  people  will  be  taxed  not 
only  to  subsidize  the  building  of  the 
plane,  but  to  pay  for  the  expense-account 
travel  involved.  The  taxpayer  is  going  to 
get  It  from  both  ends. 

If  we  sell  the  SST  to  other  nations,  it 
may  improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
But  it  may  also  make  it  worse.  If  two  or 
three  times  as  many  people  will  be  travel- 
ing and  spending  money  abroad  as  do 
now,  this  could  add  to  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties.  There  Is  no  telling  in 
advance  what  offsetting  consequences 
these  SST's  will  have  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
unemployment  resulting  from  this.  I 
want  to  £isk  this:  Does  spending  money 
on  schools,  does  spending  money  on  get- 
ting rid  of  crime,  does  spending  money 
on  correction  of  water  and  air  pollution, 
does  spending  money  on  military  hous- 
ing and  new  naval  vessels — do  these  ex- 
penditures produce  no  Jobs?  Is  there  any 
inherent  job-creating  superiority  of  the 
SST  over  these  other  projects? 

The  Egyptians  built  pyramids,  sup- 
posedly to  provide  employment  for  their 
people.  That  is  just  what  the  SST  is — 
a  flying  pyramid.  But  the  flying  pyramid 
is  not  needed,  because  we  have  plenty  of 
other  ways  of  creating  jobs. 

The  SST  presents  us  with  xmsolved 
problems:  Design  complications;  cost 
overruns.  We  have  them.  So  do  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French.  From  what  I  hear, 
the  British  and  the  French  are  just  wait- 
ing for  us  to  drop  the  SST,  so  they  can 
drop  it  also.  The  truth  is  we  are  building 
the  SST  because  the  Russians  and  the 
British  and  the  French  are  doing  it.  And 
the  Russians  and  the  British  and  French 
are  doing  it  because  we  are.  There  is  a 
quotation  from  Alexander  Pope  in  "An 
Essay  on  Criticism" : 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  Is  tried. 

The  automobile  industry  was  not  in- 
vented in  the  United  States,  and  the  most 
popular  automobiles  selling   today  are 


not  the  first  automobiles  that  were  in- 
vented and  put  into  production.  I  say  we 
should  let  the  British  and  the  French,  if 
they  want  to,  complete  the  first  SST- 
Edsel  and  then  let  us  Improve  on  their 
mistakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  really  knows 
whether  the  SST  is  going  to  be,  on  bal- 
ance, destructive  or  beneficial  to  our 
economy,  and  to  our  environment.  We 
hear  things  about  the  sideline  noise 
which  is  gong  to  be  as  loud  as  50  of  our 
747's  taking  off  at  once.  We  are  also  told 
that  the  SST  may  pollute  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. No  one  really  knows.  But 
where  has  the  case  been  made  that  this 
is  the  wisest  use  of  our  very  limited  eco- 
nomic resources?  Let  us  do  first  things 
first — and  things  like  the  SST  last. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Rsnss). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen 
who  favor  the  SST  have  talked  about 
prestige.  Well,  what  happened?  The  air- 
craft industry  of  France  was  able  to  per- 
suade its  government  to  embark  upon 
the  Concorde.  Then  Prance,  having 
Great  Britain  over  the  barrel  on  Great 
Britain's  entry  into  the  common  mar- 
ket, was  able  to  "con"  Great  Britain  into 
going  ahead. 

If  we  really  want  to  think  of  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States,  let  us  terminate 
the  SST  now  and  leave  the  Concorde  to 
live  or  die  among  its  worshipers. 

We  can  recapture  our  prestige  if  we 
will  have  the  commonsense  to  start  re- 
ordering our  priorities  away  from  this 
machine — which  benefits  such  a  limited 
few — and  toward  better  schools,  decent 
homes,  adequate  hospitals,  clean  air  and 
water,  and  even  a  break  for  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayer.  We  can  restore  our 
prestige  if  we  show  that  we  have  the  wis- 
dom— yes,  and  the  humility — to  admit 
we  made  a  mistake  and  that  we  propose 
today  to  correct  it. 

Therein  Ues  real  prestige.  Let  us  vote 
up  the  Yates  instruction  and  vote  down 
the  SST. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused as  to  your  view  of  the  economics 
of  this  issue.  If  we  terminate  this  pro- 
gram and  the  aerospace  industry,  in 
which  we  have  an  85-percent  dominance 
in  world  markets,  and  lose  the  balance- 
of -payments  benefits  we  would  have  from 
the  SST,  how  would  we  benefit  these 
social  programs  that  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  taxes  generated  from  that  posi- 
tive balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question.  It  is  not  proposed  that  we 
terminate  the  U.S.  aircraft  industry.  It 
is  proposed  that  we  leave  the  U.S.  air- 
craft industry  to  that  same  status  which 
h£is  brought  it  to  Its  85-percent  domi- 
nance of  the  world,  under  the  free  enter- 
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system,  and  stay  away  from  the 
socialism  which  aflSicts  those  on  the 
otrier  side  of  the  water. 

]/Ir.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 

i  distinguished  economist.  I  wish  he 

wotld  answer  my  question.  How  is  it,  by 

providing  jobs  in  this  country  and 

having  a  viable  aerospace  industry, 

t  we  can  finance  the  social  benefits 

indicate  are  at  stake  here  in  the 

REUSS.  I  say,  let  us  provide  the 
that  help  the   people   of   this 
Let  us  build  the  schools,  the 
the  clean   air  and  water,   the 
„_  we  so  desperately  need,  and  we  will 
Jobs  enough  for  everybody. 
he  trouble  is  we  are  not  doing  it.  We 
engaged  in  foolishness  like  the  SST. 
ought  to  reorder  our  priorities. 
,r.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  the  gentleman 
mg  me  that  being  in  the  lead  in  cer- 
.  industries  and  having  a  positive  bal- 
;e  of  payments  is  not  beneficial  with 
refcect  to  financing  social  programs? 

At.  REUSS.  A  positive  balance  of  pay- 

m(  nts  comes  about  through  our  licking 

lation,   and  through   reordering   our 

pr  orities.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  be 

ng. 

]JlT.  Speaker,  having  lost  the  SST  on 
,.     merits  in  the  Senate  last  week,  the 
ad  ninistration  is  now  reduced  to  defend- 
it  as  a  job-creating  WPA  project, 
a  statement  over  the  weekend,  the 
President  contended  that  the  Senate's 
I  ion  "means  the  loss  of  at  least  150,000 
'   in  the   aerospace  and  other  in- 
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:Jut  listen  to  what  one  Boeing  oflBcial 
said  on  Saturday,  after  the  Senate  vote: 

!  loelng  and  Seattle  can  walk  away  from  the 
SS  r — there  are  only  4,800  Jobs  at  Boeing  In- 
voked anyhow. 


iVTiat  the  President  is  doing  here  is 
counting  all  the  people  who  will  be  work- 
on  the  SST  if  it  goes  into  full  produc- 
1 — and  this  will  not  happen  until  1978 
the  earliest.  Furthermore,  only  50,000 
those  predicted  jobs  will  involve  peo- 
worklng   directly   on   the  SST — the 
aining    100,000   are   those   who   will 
prt)vide  services  to  the  people  working 
the  SST. 

t  is  kidding  to  hold  out  the  SST  as 

;hing  that  will  solve  the  current 

ployment  problems  in  the  aerospace 

^try — are   the    aerospace    scientists 

engineers  who  are  now  driving  cabs 

;  to  be  encouraged  if  we  tell  them 

there  will  be  jobs  for  them  8  years 

...  now  if  they  will  only  be  patient? 

furthermore,  suppose  there  is  full  em- 

r-ment  by  1978,  as  all  of  us  hope  there 

be.  Adding  the  demand  for  150,000 

jobs  at  that  time  would  then  be 

highly  inflationary. 

"he  1970  Nobel  Laureate,  Paul  Samuel- 
,  had  this  to  say  of  the  argument  that 
SST  would  create  jobs: 
.J  way  that  the  U.S.  Government  or  any- 
else  spends   a  billion  dollars  on   goods 
make  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 
It  would  be  a  return  to  the  outmoded 
slon     philosophy     of     makework — In 
men  are  hired  to  do  useless  things  like 
holes  and  fllUng  them  up  again  In 
or^er     to    Increase     Jobs     and     purchasing 
• — If  we  were  to  succumb  to  the  makes- 
argument. 
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But,  the  President  says,  it  would  be  a 
"waste"  to  halt  the  SST  now  that 
'nearly  $700  million  of  our  national  re- 
sources" have  been  put  into  the  project. 
The  President  said : 

It  would  be  like  stopping  the  construction 
of  a  house  when  it  Is  time  to  put  in  the 
doors. 

If  the  President  is  making  this  argu- 
ment now,  think  how  much  more  strongly 
the  same  argument  will  be  made  when 
the  two  prototypes  have  been  completed 
and  more  than  $1.3  billion  of  our  na- 
tional resources  has  been  invested.  "The 
only  way  we  can  get  the  taxpayer's  in- 
vestment back  is  to  go  forward  with  full 
production  of  the  plane,"  the  President 
will  say.  If  there  are  objections  from 
thosfe  concerned  about  the  environment, 
they  will  be  treated  just  the  way  they  are 
treated  now — ignore  them  if  they  come 
from  outside  the  Government,  and  sup- 
press them  and  keep  them  secret  if  they 
come  from  within. 

But  wait,  the  President  says: 
The  termination  costs  for  the  program  are 
almost  as  large  as  this  year's  $290  million  ap- 
propriation request.  It  would  cost  nearly 
$278  million  to  terminate  now.  Wrong  again. 
The  true  termination  cost  is  only  $90  mil- 
lion, which  represents  the  amount  that  must 
be  paid  back  to  Boeing  and  GE  under  the 
contract.  As  for  the  rest.  $105  million  is 
money  already  spent  under  the  continuing 
resolution  which  allowed  the  program  to  go 
forward  pending  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bill;  $22  million  Is  money  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  by  the  airlines  to  reserve  SST  de- 
livery positions — money  which  never  be- 
longed to  the  Government  In  the  first  place; 
and  $58  million  Is  airline  "risk  contributions" 
which  the  Transportation  Department  ad- 
mits It  is  not  legally  bound  to  refund — they 
say  there  Is  "a  possible  moral  refund 
obligation." 

Finally,  the  President  talks  as  if  all  the 
money  spent  on  the  SST  would  be  to- 
tally wasted  if  we  stopped  now.  Again, 
not  so.  Under  the  Gtovemment's  con- 
tracts with  Boeing  and  GE,  the  title  to  all 
the  work  done  so  far  goes  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  if  the  project  is  canceled.  All  the 
parts,  mockups,  supplies,  plans,  draw- 
ings, dies,  fixtures,  tools,  and  so  on  will 
be  the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
at  such  time  as  an  environmentally 
sovmd  and  commercially  viable  SST  can 
be  built  with  private  capital,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  in  an  excellent  position 
to  sell  all  of  this  to  a  private  developer 
and  recoup  a  large  part  of  its  investment. 

The  SST  should  be  discontinued.  Now. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  :» . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  we  had  more  time  to  deliberate  and 
debate  on  this  question.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent  article 
"The  Case  for  the  Supersonic  Transport" 
written  by  Harvey  Ardman  and  published 
in  the  American  Legion  magazine  for  De- 
cember 1970. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 


Thi  Cam  roa  the  Supebsonic  Transpobt 
(By  Harvey  Ardman) 

The  development  of  an  American  super- 
sonic transport  airplane,  to  carry  commer- 
cial passengers  between  continents  three 
times  as  fast  as  current  Jets,  has  been  a  con- 
troversial subject  for  quite  a  few  years  now. 

Government  funds  as  well  as  private 
funds  are  needed  to  help  bear  the  enormous 
coet  of  development,  so  the  creation  of  an 
American  SST  is  In  the  area  of  public  debate, 
and  it  has  been  debated  to  a  fare-thee-well. 

A  host  of  objections  to  the  SST  has  been 
raised.  They  Include: 

The  great  cost  of  development. 

The  need  to  divert  government  fimds  In- 
stead, to  poverty  programs  tuid  other  social 
purjwses. 

The  lack  of  any  apparent  need  for  such  air 
speed  at  such  cost  when  It  can  take  nearly 
as  long  to  get  to  and  from  the  airports  as  it 
takes  to  fly  the  Atlantic  right  now. 

The  sonic  booms  that  such  planes  would 
make,  to  the  annoyance  or  worse  of  people 
and  things  below. 

Supposed  danger  of  radiation  damage  to 
passengers  who'd  fly  as  high  as  the  SST's 
would  fly. 

Pollution  of  the  upper  air  by  jet  exhausts 
with  possibly  direful  effects  on  world 
climate. 

Possible  destruction  of  the  high  ozone  lay- 
er which  helps  keep  damaging  ultra-violet 
rays  from  reaching  the  earth. 

Anybody  who  has  been  reading  the  papers 
or  listening  to  radio  or  TV  knows  that  these 
discouraging  objections  have  received  the 
most  attention  In  the  public  debate.  They 
have  gotten  the  headlines,  the  prime  spots 
in  news  broadcasts  and  the  blasts  of  some  of 
the  politicians.  In  the  recent  elections  some 
candidates  of  both  parties  included  anil-SST 
platforms  In  their  campaigning.  Alarmed 
conservation  and  anti-pollution  groups  have 
Issued  these  objections  to  the  SST  broadside. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  hear  and  weigh 
these  points.  The  SST  Is  a  public  question, 
and  these  are  not  the  kind  of  objections  that 
should  be  swept  under  the  rug. 

The  public  is  equally  entitled  to  hear  the 
answers  to  them  and  the  reasons  why  an 
American  SST  is  wanted,  if  we  are  really 
supposed  to  reach  great  decisions  through 
the  expressed  will  of  an  Informed  public. 

Inexpert  propagandists  have  been  fantas- 
tically wrong  in  their  treatment  of  scien- 
tific developments  in  the  past.  So  wrong 
have  they  been  that  in  a  recent  release  the 
Nat'l  Aeronautic  Ass'n — which  Is  for  the 
SST — had  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  media's  habit 
of  giving  the  bigger  play  to  SST  objections. 
The  NAA  dug  up  an  Oct  9,  1903,  New  York 
Times  editorial  that  appeared  after  Profes- 
sor Langley's  Flying  Machine  had  crashed 
into  the  Potomac  on  Oct.  7  of  that  year. 

Langley's  attempt  to  fly  was  a  "ridiculous 
fiasco,"  said  the  Times  then.  It  went  on  to 
say  that  It  would  take  "from  one  million  to 
ten  million  years"  to  evolve  a  machine  that 
would  really  fly,  :/  we  could  eliminate  "the 
existing  relation  between  weight  and  strength 
In  Inorganic  materials."  Birds  are  organic  and 
can  fly.  machines  are  inorganic  and  cannot. 
It  explained.  We'd  be  better  advised.  It  said,  to 
devote  our  efforts  to  more  profltable  things. 
Langley's  plane  crashed  in  the  Potomac 
again  on  Dec.  8.  1903.  Two  days  later  the 
Times  of  those  days  was  back  scolding  him. 
The  unsolvable  problem  of  flight.  It  patiently 
explained  to  Langley,  was  that  because  there 
Is  always  a  weakest  part  to  any  mechanical 
device,  extra  strength  must  be  built  in  to 
provide  a  safety  factor.  "To  allow  it  in  an 
aeroplane."  Langley  was  advised,  "would  be 
to  weight  it  so  that  it  would  be  too  heavy 
for  Its  purpose." 

As  a  lesson  in  newspaper  science,  let  it  be 
noted  that  Langley's  plane  was  later  proved 
flyable,  and  that  when  the  above  editorial 
appeared  on  December  10  the  "limes  had  just 
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seven  days  left  for  the  life  of  Its  explanation 
of  why  man  would  not  fly  until  at  least  the 
year  1001903  A.D.  On  Dec.  17,  1903,  OrvUle 
Wright  took  off,  flew  and  landed  a  heavler- 
thsn-alr  machine  under  Its  own  power  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.C. 

Digging  up  such  editorials  Is  good  clean 
fun,  of  course.  It  doesn't  prove  anything  one 
way  or  the  other  about  the  SST.  But  it  does 
make  a  valid  point.  When  we  get  tailor-made 
opinion  on  the  scientific  Impossibility  of  cop- 
ing with  problems,  we  are  well  advised  to 
hark  to  the  experts  as  well  as  the  amateurs, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  a  fair  shake  in  getting 
our  hands  on  what  the  experts  say. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  SST  are 
deadly  serious,  and  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Which  doesn't  mean  that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  them.  Some  of  them  are  pure 
nonsense.  Others  are  Irrelevant.  Meanwhile, 
the  main  reason  why  the  aviation  Industry 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
want  the  SST  has  been  reported  with  so  little 
emphasis — among  all  that  has  been  said — 
that  If  you  know  what  It  Is  you're  a  rare 
bird.  Do  you  know  why  those  who  want  It 
want  It? 

The  SST  certainly  Is  not  being  promoted 
to  make  sonic  booms,  pollute  the  air,  change 
the  climate,  waste  money  or  Irradiate  pas- 
sengers. 

The  latter  Is  among  the  objections  In  the 
nonsense  category.  Radiation  from  space  Is 
a  little  more  at  the  e5,000-foot  elevations 
that  SSTs  would  normally  fly  than  It  Is  at 
the  35,000-foot  levels  of  our  present  com- 
mercial jets.  At  65,000  feet,  radiation  gen- 
erally Is  almost  as  great  as  It  Is  at  ground 
level  In  New  York  City.  New  York  has  higher 
than  normal  ground  level  radiation  for  rea- 
sons nobody  yet  comprehends.  Normal  radia- 
tion at  65.000  feet  Is  not  as  great  as  it  Is  In 
some  long-Inhabited  areas  of  South  America. 

There  are  periods  when  solar  flares  Inten- 
sify the  radiation  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
These  flares  are  monitored  and  even  pre- 
dicted from  earth.  All  an  SST  pilot  need  do 
would  be  to  react  as  you  do  when  you  see  a 
red  traffic  light.  He'd  stop.  That  Is,  stop  fly- 
ing at  66.000  feet  and  come  down  to  a  lower 
level — m  fact  he'd  be  ordered  to. 

There  Is  a  world  of  experience  In  dealing 
with  this.  Military  planes  have  been  flying 
with  men  aboard  at  these  altitudes  and  high- 
er for  close  to  a  generation  now.  Our  U-2 
pilots  logged  thousands  of  hours  at  75.000  to 
80.000  feet  without  any  radiation  problem. 
Th©  radiation  factor  Is  not  an  argument 
against  our  producing  SST's,  but  only  a 
warning  to  observe  precautions  that  are  al- 
ready tlmeworn. 

Solar  flares  aside,  there  Is  less  radiation 
exposure  for  passengers  flying  the  Atlantic 
in  an  SST  than  In  one  of  our  current  com- 
mercial Jets.  Time  Is  a  factor  of  radiation 
exposure.  A  passenger  on  a  two-and-a-half- 
hour  SST  flight  from  New  York  to  London 
at  65,000  feet  will,  under  normal  conditions, 
absorb  less  radiation  than  he  does  today 
making  a  slx-and-three-quarter-hour  flight 
at  35.000  feet.  The  much  shorter  time  of  ex- 
posure more  than  offsets  the  slightly  higher 
radiation  level. 

If  concern  about  radiation  Is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  we  must  scrap  the  present  planes 
as  fast  as  possible  and  get  cracking  with  high 
speed  SSTs  so  that  passengers  need  not 
spend  so  much  time  at  high  elevations.  For- 
tunately, the  radiation  In  either  case  Is  usu- 
ally negligible.  It  Is  easily  avoidable  when  It 
Is  not  negligible.  Which  Is  why  I  have 
labeled  this  as  a  nonsense  objection  against 
producing  American  SST's. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  sonic  boom 
question  Isn't  nonsense  at  all.  A  plane  flying 
faster  than  sound  (and  the  SST's  wotild  hit 
top  speeds  not  quite  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound)  makes  a  boom  that  makes  a  bang  on 
land  and  sea  below.  There  is  no  known  way 
to  prevent  a  plane  that's  flying  faster  than 
sound  from  making  a  sonic  boom. 
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The  designers,  planners  and  proponents 
of  the  SST  have  been  more  aware  of  this 
than  anyone  else.  The  boom  Is  a  bug  they 
can't  lick  entirely. 

If  we  get  our  own  SST's  they  will  have  to 
be,  and  will  be,  tightly  regulated  when  It 
comes  to  making  booms.  The  regulations  of 
SST  flight  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  are  tougher  than  those  im- 
posed on  supersonic  military  planes.  So  when 
It  comes  to  the  booms  that  you  might  hear 
from  SST's,  you  can  say  they  will  be  scarcer 
and  weaker  than  whatever  booms  you  have 
been  hearing  from  military  planes.  In  fact, 
you  can  expect  none  unless  you're  at  sea. 
This  does  not  overcome  the  objection,  and 
nothing  can  overcome  objections  to  booms  If 
there  are  to  be  booms. 

SST's  will  be  forbidden  to  fly  at  boom 
speeds  over  land  in  U.S.  territory,  and  other 
countries  have  their  own  rules.  Planes  are 
not  being  sought  for  strictly  land  routes,  but 
only  for  transoceanic  flight.  When  and  If 
they  fly  from,  say.  Chicago  to  London,  they 
will  still  have  a  speed  of  advantage  during 
the  land  portion  of  the  flight  of  200  to  250 
mph  over  current  commercial  planes  without 
making  booms  on  the  ground. 

They  will  be  forbidden  to  make  booms  un- 
til they  are  out  to  sea.  Most  of  their  super- 
sonic speed  will  be  at  around  65.000  feet 
over  water.  They  will  not  dive  and  maneuver 
like  military  planes.  Dives  and  low-level 
flight  produce  the  window-breaking,  dyna- 
mite-like booms  that  have  been  experienced 
from  military  planes. 

It  Is  no  kindness  to  ships  at  sea  to  make 
any  booms.  What  kind  of  booms  will  ships 
hear?  Sonic  booms  are  measured  In  pounds 
per  square  foot  (psf )  In  excess  of  the  exist- 
ing air  pressure.  A  psf  of  120  Is  a  helluva 
boom.  It  doesn't  directly  Injure  people  but 
nothing  else  good  can  be  said  about  It.  The 
plaster-cracking,  window-shattering  boom 
can  have  a  psf  as  low  as  10  to  20.  A  diving 
or  low-level  fighter  plane  can  produce  one 
easily. 

The  SST  In  Its  level  flight  at  Its  pre- 
scribed altitude  win  make  booms  of  from 
1.5  to  2.2  psf  on  the  water  below.  This  Is 
like  a  thunderclap  from  maybe  half  a  mile 
away — not  distant,  not  right  on  top  of  you. 
It  exerts  the  same  psf  that  hits  the  ears  of 
a  Volkswagen  driver  when  he  swings  his  car 
door  shut.  At  one  point  In  its  climb  to  cruis- 
ing altitude  the  SST  will  make  a  boom  of  3.5 
psf.  This  Is  Uke  a  nearer  thunderclap.  Ships 
are  siu-ely  going  to  hear  these  thunderclaps 
caused  by  SST's  when  they  hit  their  trans- 
oceanic speeds.  It's  nothing  to  cheer  about, 
but  neither  does  It  seem  to  have  been  a 
problem  of  great  dimension  so  far.  For  many 
years  military  planes  have  been  flying  all 
the  oceans  at  Mach  2  (scientific  Jargon  for 
twice  the  speed  of  sound)  without  creating 
a  maritime  problem. 

But  let's  not  kiss  off  sonic  booms.  Who 
wants  them  even  If  SSTs  wont  make  bad 
ones  at  sea  and  none  over  land?  The  prob- 
lem here  Is  a  different  one.  We  won't  escape 
booms  from  supersonic  transports  by  pre- 
venting the  United  States  from  developing 
SST's.  Britain,  France  and  Russia  are  mak- 
ing SST's.  They've  flown  theirs  while  all  we 
have  is  a  dummy. 

U.S.  and  European  airlines  have  already 
reserved  74  SSTs  from  pending  British  and 
French  production.  Porelgn-made  SST's  are 
going  to  be  flying  the  oceans,  and  making 
booms  over  them,  whether  we  develop  our 
own  SST's  or  not.  If  we  keep  American  Arms 
from  making  SST's  we  will  lose  the  business 
and  still  get  the  booms.  The  boom  question, 
then,  is  a  question  of  regulation,  and  not  a 
reason  to  keep  us  out  of  the  SST  business. 

Here  we  get  to  the  real  reason  why  our 
aviation  experts  In  and  out  of  the  Industry 
want  to  keep  going  full  speed  on  SST  de- 
velopment. 

It  Is  purely  economic. 


The  livelihoods  of  the  Americans  whose 
Jobs  and  Income  depend  on  our  aerospace 
Industry  require  us  to  be  ahead  of  the  world 
In  supersonic  commercial  Jet  plane  design, 
manufacture,  performance  and  sales  in  the 
years  ahead.  We  cannot  match  the  low  cost 
of  cheap  labor  abroad,  and  we  live  or  die  In 
business  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  keeping  ahead  or  not  keeping  ahead 
in  perfornaance. 

The  SST  Is  the  next  generation  of  passen- 
ger planes.  While  we  debate  whether  there 
should  or  should  not  be  SST's,  our  aviation 
Industry  is  already  seriously  behind  the  time 
schedule  of  foreign  competitors  in  developing 
a  marketable  SST  for  the  world's  airlines. 

We  have  more  than  a  million  people  di- 
rectly employed  In  the  aerospace  industry. 
We  have  a  total  of  more  than  four  million 
whose  Incomes  are  directly  Identlflable  with 
aerospace  production  and  sales,  when  we 
Include  subcontractors  and  suppliers  who 
are  not  themselves  directly  a  part  of  aero- 
space. 

From  now  through  the  1980's  the  health 
of  the  Indxistry  will  depend  largely  on 
whether  or  not  we  made  and  sell  the  lion's 
share  of  the  coming  generation  of  SST  pas- 
senger planes. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  joint  Brit- 
ish-French SST,  the  Concorde,  will  be  ready 
for  scheduled  flights  between  1972  and  1974. 
The  Boeing  SST,  the  Concorde.  Is  well  behind 
that.  It  can't  enter  commercial  service  until 
1978,  even  If  it  suffers  no  further  delay. 

The  drawing-board  Boeing  Is  far  superior 
to  the  already-flown  Concorde.  No  airline 
would  prefer  a  Concorde  to  a  Boeing  If  it 
were  offered  a  choice  of  two  proven  planea 
that  meet  the  present  specifications  of  each, 
though  a  Concorde  would  cost  less.  The 
major  world  airlines  might  sit  out  the  fovir- 
to-slx-year  time  difference  for  most  of  their 
SST  purchases  If  they  could  be  assured  that 
the  Boeing  would  be  available  about  on 
target. 

The  Boeing's  superiority  Is  based  on  an 
American  technology  that  cannot  yet  be 
duplicated  abrocul.  It  would  cruise  about  430 
mph  faster  than  the  Concorde  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  psissengers.  What  the 
airlines  want  is  more  speed  while  carrying 
more  passengers. 

It  Isn't  that  they  are  concerned  about  sav- 
ing each  passenger  four  hours  or  so  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  Probably  not  one  pkassenger 
in  ten  could  do  much  with  the  time  saved, 
though  few  would  choose  a  seven-hoiu:  flight 
If  a  two-and-a-half -hour  one  were  available. 
What  Interests  the  airlines  Is  that  a  single 
plane  could  carry  far  more  people  in  any 
given  time. 

A  298-passenger  Boeing  SST,  designed  to 
cruise  at  1,780  mph,  could  make  27  N.Y.- 
London round  trips  in  the  flying  time  that 
the  new  Boeing  747  needs  to  make  ten  round 
trips  at  its  595  mph  cruising  spteed.  Schedul- 
ing, turn-around  and  on-ground  factors  may 
not  allow  full  use  of  this  advantage,  but  the 
first  Boeing  SST  wlU  probably  be  twice  as 
productive  in  passenger  haul  as  a  747,  and 
later  ones  aa  much  as  2V^  times  as  productive. 

Of  course,  this  kind  of  SST  performance 
represents  vast  operating  savings  for  the 
airlines.  None  of  them  want  to  fly  many 
slower  planes  and  crews,  and  support  ter- 
minal facilities  for  them,  to  do  what  a  few 
SST's  might  be  doing  for  their  competitors. 

This  kind  of  performance  could  also  do 
something  more  for  passengers  than  save 
them  a  few  hotirs.  The  economical  perform- 
ance of  SST's  would  hold  their  air  fares 
down.  If  we  stay  with  the  present  planes, 
airline  efficiency  vtUI  hit  a  plateau.  There- 
after, transoceanic  air  fares  must  rise  with 
Inflation.  The  better  economic  performance 
of  SSTs  will  bold  fares  down.  For  most  pas- 
sengers, the  dollar  sa^-lngs  In  fares  will  prob- 
ably mean  more  In  the  future  than  the  hours 
saved  on  each  trip. 
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Ttie  present  Concorde,  designed  to  carry 

sengers  at  1.350  mph  cruising  speeds, 

superior  to  the  Jets  now  flying  that, 

X  a  Boeing  S8T,  the  world's  airlines 

go  for  Concordes,  as  their  74  existing 

for  Concordes  attest. 

It's  so  Inferior  to  the  Boelng:'s  planned 

mance    that    the    Concorde    couldnt 

the  competition  of  an  assured  Boeing 
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keep  pouring  out  of  Europe  that 

iJoncorde   will   be  abandoned,   whether 

oduce  a  Boeing  SST  or  not. 

mors  about  multl-milUon  dollar  proj- 

>nen  have  multi-million  dollar  motives 

them.   Every  fresh   rumor   that   the 

e  win  never  go  Into  full  production 

aided  here  as  proof  that  we  don't  need 

:  Joeing  SST  after  all,  and  it  promotes 

In  Boeing  SST  development.  Every  de- 

the  Boeing  SST  gives  the  Concorde's 

;  more  time  to  sell  the  first  models 

more   time   to   work  on   improvements 

might  make  It  more  competitive  with 

I  oelng.  The  British  Concorde  Is  probably 

In  production  now. 

of  our  own  responsible  people  out- 

31   the   aerospace  Industry   have   taken 

this  lightly.  It  is  deadly  serious   (a) 

Concorde  makers  abroad  who  are  pro- 

wlth  the  ship  in  Britain  and  Prance 

the   facade   of   rumor,   and    (b)    to 

whose  bread  and  butter  comes  from 

production  In  the  United  States. 

widespread  publlp  and  political  cam- 

against  the  SST  here  are  fostering 

panic  In  our  aerospace  Industry.   TTie 

industry  Is  hurting  today,  even  though 

■3  to  Its  past  technological  superiority) 

previously  suffered  for  less  from  for- 

competltlon   than   most  of  our   other 

industries. 

aerospace  la  now  seriously  depressed 
variety    of    reasons    which    may    not 
for  the  better  soon,  and  It  looks  to 
'  to  give  It  the  lift  It  needs, 
plane-making    industry   was   on   the 
I  ntll  recently.  In   1968  we  hit  an  all- 
peak  of  1,418,000  people  directly  em- 
In  aerospace.  Well  over  4  million  more 
^  directly  from  subcontracting  and 
orders  placed  with  other  industries. 
hout  the  '60's,  U.S.  aerospace  throve 
its  near-monopoly  of  free-world  clvll- 
ane  sales;    (2i    on  its  space  contracts 
■~\;    (3)    on  its  manufacture  of  U.S. 
,  Navy  and  Mtirlne  Corps  planes  and. 
Its  sales  of  military  planes  abroad, 
civilian,    plane    sales   alone    we   have 
fd   very   nearly   all    the    planes   flown 
.  airlines,  while  84%  of  all  Jets  flown 
nmerclal   airlines   In   the   free   world 
are  American  made, 
une  of  1970,  those  directly  employed 
lown   to   1,160.000.  Some  258.000  Jobs 
sappeared  in  a  little  over  a  year.  Cities 
8  'attle.  Los  Angeles,  Wichita,  Dallas  and 
Worth    suddenly    suffered    widespread 
)loyment. 

1  lext  March,  the  outlook  Is  that  another 

Jobs  In  the  Industry  will  have  dls- 

d.  With  each  Job  that  goes,  roughly 

people  in  subcontracting  and  supply 

.ose  work  due  to  the  disappearance  of 

^e  orders. 

Industry  had  been  doing  better  than 

■  the  sale  of  civilian  planes  here  and 

imtll  Just  recently,  when,  unfortu- 

It  needed  to  do  better  yet. 

sold   $3.2   billion   worth   of  commer- 

anes  in    1966 — with   about  $1   billion 

overseas.   In    1969,   we   hit   a   high 

billion,   with   almost  $2   billion   in 

sales. 

then  a  series  of  blows  had  struck 
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Con  merclal  plane  orders  of  current  Jets 
slipper  I  off  becaxise  of  Internal  crises  In  the 
sdrline  s. 

Our  government  can  back  both  its  military 
and  iti  space-program  orders. 


National  policy  dictated  that  we  not  sell 
military  planes  to  aggressive  small  coun- 
tries abroad.  The  Prench  moved  Into  that 
market.  With  assured  sales  left  them  by  omi 
moving  out  of  the  picture,  they  have  now 
produced  a  better  small  fighter  for  small 
nations'  purposes. 

Today,  South  American  countries  no 
longer  buy  any  U.S.  combat  planes.  They 
get  them  chiefly  from  Prance. 

Readers  may  applaud  or  condemn  these 
losses  of  military  and  space  orders  as  they 
choose.  For  our  aerospace  Industry  they  mean 
that  the  bread  and  butter  of  millions  of 
Americans  must  depend  more  than  ever  on 
holding  and  enlarging  the  commercial  plane 
market. 

But  in  the  commercial  field  we  have  been 
losing  ground  In  the  foreign  airlines  mar- 
kets even  when  we  get  the  business.  The 
trouble  Is  that  Jets  that  fly  slower  than 
sound  are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  economic  returns  for  us. 
Even  when  we  bring  out  a  better  subsonic 
Jet,  there's  less  of  it  that's  brand  new.  More 
of  it  can  be  made  abroad  by  Arms  that  have 
caught  up  with  the  American  technology 
that  first  developed  today's  basic  models. 

What  has  been  happening  is  that  when 
McDonnell-Douglas  gets  a  contract  to  pro- 
vide planes  for  Canada,  Canada  stipulates 
that  she'll  make  the  wings  and  tall.  When 
Lockheed  signs  an  order  to  supply  planes 
for  British  airlines.  Britain  stipulates  that 
she'll  Install  Rolls-Royce  engines  In  them — 
and  so  on.  In  short,  there's  less  work  for 
the  U.S.  planemakers  even  when  they  get 
foreign  orders. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  replacement 
parts  of  existing  models,  which  are  a  good 
part  of  the  business.  As  fast  as  they  can, 
other  Industrial  countries  learn  to  make 
their  own  parts  for  older  model  planes  that 
they  buy  from  us. 

Even  if  nobody  makes  an  SST,  this  will 
only  get  worse.  If  the  whole  world  freezes 
commercial  plane  pierformance  at  about  the 
level  of  the  present  596  mph  Boeing  747, 
it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  other 
countries,  with  cheaper  labor,  will  provide 
equivalent  planes  cheaper  for  their  airlines 
and  ours.  All  they  need  is  time  to  catch  up 
with  American  know-how,  IT  the  march  of 
our  know-how  Is  willfully  arrested. 

They  are  catching  up  fast.  This  October 
a  consortium  of  European  nations  was  re- 
ported to  be  dealing  with  Britain  for  trade 
favors,  in  return  for  which  they'd  stop  buy- 
ing General  Electric  Jet  engines  in  favor  of 
all  British  engines  on  their  airlines. 

They'll  not  only  catch  up,  but  they'll  get 
ahead  of  us  too.  If  we  willfully  check  our 
own  progress  and  they  don't. 

The  first  pilot  model  Concorde  flew  In 
March  1969.  It  broke  the  sound  barrier  that 
October.  This  Oct.  10,  a  Concorde  hit  1,320 
mph  in  level  course  flight. 

The  Russian  TU-144  made  its  maiden  flight 
on  Dec.  31,  1968.  It  broke  the  soimd  barrier 
in  June  1969  and  hit  1,336  mph  last  May. 
The  Soviets  expect  the  flrst  one  to  be  carry- 
ing 120  passengers  at  a  top  speed  of  1350 
mph  in  1972.  There's  good  evidence  that  Rus- 
sia Is  bidding  for  world  markets  in  a  big  way. 
The  298-passenger,  1,780  mph  Boeing  ex- 
ists only  in  the  form  of  a  full-scale  mock-up 
In  the  huge  workrooms  of  the  Boeing  Seattle 
plant.  If  that's  where  it  stops  we  will  be  In 
the  Industry-wide  position  that  Henry  Pord 
was  in  when  he  stuck  to  his  Model  T  into  the 
late  1920's  after  his  competitors  had  passed 
him  by  In  making  good,  low-priced  cars. 
Henry  had  to  close  shop  and  start  all  over, 
and  Ford  hasn't  regained  its  one-time  lead 
over  General  Motors  since.  When  the  flrst 
Concorde  flies  an  ocean  with  paying  pas- 
sengers, our  new  747  will  become  a  Model  T 
of  Intercontinental  flight. 

The  catastrophe  that  awaits  xjs  if  we  pull 
a  Model  T  performance  in  plane-making  will 


go  far  beyond  the  total  depression  of  our  air- 
craft  industry. 

That  industry  has  been  pulling  more  than 
Its  weight  in  holding  up  balance  of  trade 
with  other  nations  and  in  checking  the  dlsas- 
troxis  flow  of  American  dollars  abroad. 

Let's  not  review  the  ground  we've  lost  to 
foreign  competition  in  the  auto,  the  movie 
the  camera  and  the  huge  electronics  indus- 
tries—as well  as  steel,  textiles  and  many 
others — both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1970 
the  details  read  like  a  funeral  dirge. 

Plane-making  has  been  perhaps  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  whole  picture.  Consider 
that  if  our  $5.6  billion  trade  in  commercial 
plane  sales  in  1969  had  gone  to  foreign  firms 
that  the  United  States  would  have  lost  an- 
other  $11.2  billion  in  both  trade  balance  and 
doUar  fiow — from  $5.6  billion  in  to  a  $5:8  bil- 
lion out.  The  best  present  estimates  of  what 
we'll  lose  as  a  nation  in  trade  balance  and 
outward  dollar  flow,  if  the  Concorde  files  and 
the  Boeing  doesn't,  run  as  high  as  $50  billion 
between  1978  and  1990. 

Had  enough?  These  are  the  reasons  why 
those  who  want  the  Boeing  SST  want  it,  and 
to  say  more  about  why  would  belabor  the 
point. 

We  Americans  can  only  live  at  our  living 
standard  If  we  keep  ahead  in  technology  and 
constantly  offer  the  rest  of  the  world  better 
products  than  It  can  make. 

That's  what  we  bet  on  when  we  Joined  the 
other  nations  In  a  series  of  long-term  agree- 
ments  to  do  away  with  protective  tariffs  The 
other  nations  bet  that  they  could  manu- 
facture existing  products  cheaper  than  we 
could.  And  they  can.  We  bet  that  we  could 
make  what  they  couldn't.  And  we  can  if  we 
will. 

When  we  could  make  electronics  products 
that  they  couldn't,  we  owned  the  world  elec- 
tronics market.  But  given  a  few  years  for 
them  to  study  our  products,  we  could  no 
longer  rule  the  mass  electronics  market.  By 
1972,  Inroads  made  chiefly  by  Japan  and 
West  Germany  will  see  us  with  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  in  electronic  products 

The  Boeing  SST  may  be  late  on  the  scene 
compared  to  the  Concorde,  but  if  It  moves  on 
schedule  It  will  rule  the  roost  for  years 
Britain  and  Prance  built  their  huge  invest- 
ment  in  the  Concorde  around  an  aluminum 
technology.  They  designed  it  for  about  the 
top  speed  that  an  aluminum  fuselage  can 
endure,  due  to  the  heat  of  air  friction. 

That  speed  Is  about  1,350  mph  for  safe 
cruising  and  up  to  1.550  mph  for  short  bursts 
only,  under  favorable  conditions.  The  So- 
viets went  the  whole  limit  and  gave  their  TU- 
144  a  capability  of  1,550  mph.  It  will  hardly 
ever  do  that,  because  It  cannot  safely  do  it 
for  long. 

In  both  cases  these  foreign  planes  went 
right  to  the  limit  of  the  known  technology, 
which  is  probably  why  their  makers  dared 
challenge  the  American  giant.  And  of  course 
they  worked  out  all  their  systems,  design 
and  power  plants  for  the  speeds  they  had 
in  mind. 

But  if  we  were  slower,  one  reason  was  that 
we  were  developing  a  titanium  technology  for 
fuselages  and  structure  that  can  stand  far 
greater  air-friction  heat.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology today.  We  have  used  it  in  two  mili- 
tary models.  Nobody  else  has  it  in  such  shape 
as  to  project  mass  airplane  production  on  a 
titanium  fuselage  base. 

Some  day  It  will  be  copied.  If  anyone  dares 
sink  all  that  capital  in  another  attempt  to 
get  ahead  of  us.  All  of  our  SST  basic  re- 
search and  development  has  moved  ahead 
with  an  over- 1700  mph  plane  In  mind,  and 
a  technological  ceiling  of  above  2,000  mph. 

Boeing  got  the  official  nod  as  the  chief 
plane  designer  and  producer. 

GE  has  been  developing  the  powerful  en- 
gines. Various  work  and  research  has  laeen 
parceled  out  from  time  to  time  to  such  firms 
as  Aerojet  General,  Avco,  Pairchlld  HiUer, 
LTV  Aerospace,  Northrop,  North  American 
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Rockwell,  Rohr,  Garrett,  Goodyear,  Unlroyal. 
BendU,  Hamilton  Standard,  Litton  Indus- 
tries and  Sperry.  Others  will  enter  the  field 
in  time.  McDonnell-Douglas  ought  to  be  on© 
Buch,  as  It  rates  high  In  titanium  tech- 
nology. 

If  this  is  a  formidable  array  of  lobbyists 
for  the  SST  (and  it  is)  it  is  also  an  array  of 
those  who  employ  the  bulk  of  the  millions 
whose  livelihood  dep>ends  on  American  plane 
production  and  sales.  The  technology  they 
are  working  on  would  virtually  force  the 
Concorde  to  start  over. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  objection  made 
to  the  SST  to  the  effect  that  the  large  sums 
of  government  money  needed  to  help  under- 
write the  development  are  needed  Instead 
for  poverty  programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  a  little  over 
$1.6  billion  to  make  and  test  our  prototjrpe 
Boeing  SST.  Boeing  and  GE  (the  major  con- 
tractors) would  put  up  about  $300  million 
between  them,  the  airlines  would  put  up 
about  $60  million  and  the  government  would 
advance  close  to  $1.3  bUllon.  Still  more  will 
be  needed  to  get  full  production  under  way. 
About  $1  billion  has  already  been  spent, 
and  of  course,  Congress  doesn't  switch  money 
from  plane  production  to  poverty  programs. 
It  treats  them  separately. 

More  to  the  point  was  an  article  in  the 
Harvard  Bustoess  Review  by  the  mayor  of 
St.  Louis  a  year  or  so  ago,  dlscus";lng  St.  Louis' 
terrible  poverty  problems.  McDonnell-Doug- 
las, a  major  St.  Louis  employer  and  a  major 
U.S.  plane-maker,  was  held  up  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  an  industry  which  restyled  Its  Jobs 
and  Its  production  methods  In  order  to  em- 
ploy more  unskilled  labor  In  St.  Louis.  One 
need  only  walk  among  the  laid  off  workers  in 
the  many  U.S.  cities  that  are  hurt  by  the 
aerospace  cutbacks  to  get  it  from  them  that 
what  hurts  aerospace  makes  poverty  grow. 

"The  SST  will  make  and  save  full  produc- 
tion Jobs  in  the  late  1970'8  and  the  1980's." 
says  William  Magruder,  former  test  pilot  and 
Lockheed  executive  who  now  heads  up  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  6f>eclal  SST 
division.  "Our  present  poverty  situation  is  ag- 
gravated because  somebody  failed  to  look 
Bhead  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  The  SST  looks 
ahead  to  Jobs  in  the  1980's,  end  if  well  do 
more  of  that  in  industry  today  well  have  less 
poverty  then." 

The  SST  is  still  moving  ahead  in  Seattle 
and  elsewhere  today,  and  employing  thou- 
sands of  workers  who'll  lose  their  Jobs  If  Con- 
gress turns  thumbs  down  on  continued  SST 
development. 

The  basic  SST  contracts  between  Boeing, 
GE  and  the  government  provide  that  the  gov- 
ernment wUl  get  Its  development  investment 
back  with  the  sale  of  the  300th  Boeing  SST.  If 
500  are  sold — as  expected — the  government 
will  directly  profit  $1.1  billion  from  Its  Invest- 
ment. Somebody  has  guesstlmated  that  em- 
ployment on  the  SST,  if  it  goes  ahead  full 
steam,  will  net  between  $6  and  $7  billion  in 
Income  taxes.  How  they  do  this  arithmetic  I 
don't  know,  but  anyone  would  agree  that  the 
tax  revenues  from  the  billions  of  aerospace 
income  from  SST's  wovUd  be  plenty. 

One  SST  will  cost  an  airltoe  about  $52  mil- 
lion at  1978  prices,  compared  to  $24  million 
for  a  Boeing  747  today  and  more  in  1978.  Sale 
of  500  SST's  would  Involve  a  gross  Initial  cost 
of  $26  billion  to  the  airlines.  Overseas  routes 
lor  500  in  the  1980*8  have  already  been  pro- 
jected, which  explains  how  the  sponsors  hit 
on  the  500  figure. 

Smce  conmierclal  filghts  began,  plane  own- 
ers have  consistently  recaptured  the  cost  of  a 
new  plane  in  five  to  six  years. 

The  role  of  the  airlines  is  ambiguous.  As 
businesses,  they'd  rather  use  and  wear  out 
their  present  equipment  than  invest  Immedi- 
ately in  a  new  generation  of  passenger  planes. 
If  the  world's  airlines  were  one  cartel,  they'd 
probably  quietly  agree  among  themselves  not 
to  use  any  SST's  for  a  long  time,  and  lot  the 


aerospace    industry    worry    about    Its    ovm 
problems. 

But  the  facts  of  life  are  that  our  antitrust 
laws  forbid  any  such  conspiracy  here,  while 
the  foreign  airlines  hope  to  get  the  trans- 
oceanic business  with  Concordes  If  they  can. 

Conceding  that  a  good  SST  would  be  the 
superior  competitive  plane,  our  airlines  don't 
dare  stay  with  747's  once  BOAC,  Air  Prance, 
et  al.,  or  their  own  American  rivals,  are  offer- 
ing 1,350  mph  filghts  over  the  seas.  You  can 
stick  with  the  Model  T,  but  only  if  your 
competitors  don't  go  you  one  better. 

So  our  overseas  airlines  are  going  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  SST  fence,  while  worrying 
chiefly  that  they  haven't  yet  paid  for  their 
747's.  They  are  reserving  Concordes  In  order 
to  be  able  to  compete  as  soon  as  European 
lines  are  flying  them,  and  reserving  and  in- 
vesting In  Boeing's  too.  Ten  airlines  have 
put  up  $60  million  for  Boeing  development, 
which  may  be  credited  to  future  purchases. 
Twenty-six  of  them  have  deposited  $22.4  mil- 
lion as  down  payments  to  reserve  122  Boeing 
SST's  when  and  if  they  are  produced  on 
schedule. 

In  official  expressions,  recognizing  the  facts 
of  life,  airline  presidents  have  said  they  are 
for  the  Boeing  SST  and  want  to  be  sure  it's 
a  good  one. 

This  about  sums  up  the  factual  situation 
that  foreign  competition  makes  SST's  a  dead 
certainty,  and  our  debate  is  really  about 
whether  we  should  willfully  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  business.  It's  the  story  of  the 
small  fighter  plane  all  over  again.  We  didn't 
prevent  little  nations  from  buying  combat 
planes  when  we  refused  to  sell  them,  we  Just 
sent  the  business  to  Prance. 

This  does  not  dispose  of  various  objections 
dealing  with  air  pollution,  noise  pollution, 
and  various  claimed  damaging  effects  In  the 
upper  atmosphere — from  destrovlng  the 
ozone  shield  to  altering  the  climate. 

These  objections  have  a  high  emotional 
content,  and  some  of  them  a  fear  content. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  factual  basis 
for  them  except  for  some  truths  that  are  out 
of  proportion  to  their  conclusions.  Several  of 
them  are  of  this  sort:  "Arsenic  is  poison. 
There  Is  arsenic  In  sea  water.  So  sea  water 
will  give  you  arsenic  poisoning."  It  will  not, 
because  the  volume  of  water  you'd  have  to 
drink  would  kill  you  first. 

Predictions  that  SST's  woiild  alter  the 
climate  claim  that  the  moisture  left  In  vapor 
trails  at  65,000  feet  would  remain  there  and 
accumulate  a  cloud  level  over  the  earth  in 
time.  There  are  no  known  facts  to  support 
such  a  prediction.  SST's  can  hardly  ever  pro- 
duce vapor  trails  when  cruising  at  65,000 
feet.  One  severe  thunderstorm  can  deposit  as 
much  water  in  the  stratosphere  as  400  SST's 
flying  four  transoceanic  flights,  and  there 
have  been  up  to  6,000  thunderstorms  a  day 
for  imtold  millions  of  years. 

By  the  same  token,  there  Is  no  basis  In 
known  fact  for  the  aUegatlon  that  water  de- 
posited at  high  altitudes  by  SST's  could  de- 
stroy the  ozone  layer,  which  acts  as  a  shield 
to  keep  out  damaging  ultra-violet  rays  from 
the  sun.  Again,  the  Inslgnlflcance  of  SST 
water  contributions  to  the  total  vastness  of 
the  atmosphere  allows  no  such  prediction. 
The  problem  has  been  carefully  studied.  In 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  supporting  such 
allegations  the  studies  continue,  however, 
since  the  subject  is  not  a  trivial  one  even  If 
the  supporting  evidence  for  the  charges  Is 
lacking. 

Since  amateurs  are  sounding  off  on  these 
subjects  every  day,  the  public  is  at  least 
entitled  to  access  to  the  following  expert 
opinion  released  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation : 

"Two  scientific  groups — The  National  Re- 
search CouncU  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Meteorological 
Research — have  studied  the  situation  and 
report  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable  dis- 
turbance of  the  earth's  normal  atmospheric 


balance  by  a  fleet  of  SST's  making  1,600 
flights  per  day." 

How  about  ordinary  pollution  by  smoke, 
hydrocarbons  and  other  exhaust  pollutants? 
Jet  engines  don't  pollute  as  much  as  internal 
combustion  engines.  The  latest  Jet  engines 
have  smokeless  burners  that  reduce  emis- 
sions for  ground  operations  by  70^  for  smoke 
particles  and  by  45^0  for  smog  ingredients. 
The  SST's  will  have  better  pollution  control 
equipment,  since  the  latest  In  pollution- 
control  design  will  be  engineered  into  them 
from  the  start. 

A  Boeing  SST  fully  loaded,  going  at  top 
.'peed,  will  be  the  polluting  eqxilvalent  of 
three  cars  doing  60  mph.  If  the  maximum 
of  500  planned  Boeings  were  all  flying  at  once, 
they'd  pollute  the  world's  atmosphere  about 
ns  much  as  the  next  1,500  cars  to  pass  on 
your  nearest  thruway,  and  far  less  than  the 
more  nvunerous  slower  planes  they'd  replace. 

Present  Boeing  design  suggests  that  one 
Boeing  SST  will  make  a  UUle  more  sldeUne 
noise  on  runways  and  takeoff  than  a  707  or 
747.  Boeing  engineers  are  betting  that  •with 
eight  years  to  work  on  it  their  intensive  re- 
search into  noise  control  will  make  the  SST 
as  "quiet"  as  (I.e.,  no  more  noisy  than)  any 
other  Jetliner.  But  the  present  design  is 
noisier. 

SST's  should  relieve  airport  and  airways 
congestion.  They'll  fly  far  above  the  pres- 
ently-used air  lanes,  and,  like  the  747,  per- 
mit more  passengers  to  be  moved  on  fewer 
flights.  Such  haul  capacity  may  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  the  way  public  air  travel 
keeps  growing. 

But  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  side- 
light issues  are  not  part  of  the  essential  case 
for  the  SST.  The  economic  meaning  of  the 
big  ships  to  4  million  Americans  and  our 
total  economy  is  the  big  case  for  the  86T. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  nilnois  (Mr.  Yatis)  . 

One  of  the  major  arguments  being 
used  against  the  SST  is  the  argximent 
concerning  pollution.  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  could  draw  a  radius  around  the  city 
of  Washington  of  150  miles  and  you  will 
find  more  air  and  water  pollution  oc- 
curring there  than  would  be  caused  by  a 
whole  fleet  of  300  SST's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  this,  also: 
We  do  not  have  a  problem  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  will  have  an  SST,  because  as 
we  have  heard  repeatedly  here  today. 
England  and  Prsmce  are  flying  SST's.  So 
are  the  Russians.  The  Russian-made 
plane  flies  200  miles  per  hour  faster  than 
the  Concorde,  and  it  flew  at  more  than 
twice  the  speed  of  soimd  in  May  of  this 
year. 

The  only  question  before  us  today  is 
are  we  going  to  force  our  domestic  air- 
lines to  go  abroad  and  buy  their  SSTs 
or  are  we  going  to  permit  it  to  be  devel- 
oped in  this  country  so  that  we  can  sell 
them  to  our  domestic  airlines  and  also 
to  the  foreign  airlines? 

Do  not  fool  yourselves.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  say  to  Prance,  England,  Russia, 
Spain,  Japan,  or  anyone  else,  "You  are 
not  going  to  fly  your  SST's  Into  this 
country."  If  the  only  aircraft  in  which 
they  are  making  fllglits  overseas  are 
SST's,  then  they  will  simply  turn  around 
and  say  to  us,  "You  are  not  going  to  fly 
any  kind  of  an  aircraft  Into  our  airports." 

It  is  totally  ridiculous  to  refer  to  this 
as  a  WPA  project.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  investing  $1.3  billion  In  this  pro- 
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gram.  With  the  sale  of  the  first  aircraft 
tie  Federal  Government  will  start  to 
r  >cover  their  total  investment.  With  the 
sile  of  300  of  these  aircraft,  the  total 
I  ederal  investment  will  be  recovered. 

Let  me  say  this,  also,  Mr.  Speaker:  If, 
0  lit  of  a  potential  450  to  500  SST  air- 
craft. 300  of  them  are  going  to  be  pur- 
c  lased  by  domestic  airlines,  then  we  will 
tave  over  $12  billion  spent  abroad  to 
Diake  even  more  acute  the  situation  of 

0  iir  economy  and  our  imf avorable  bal- 
a  nee  of  pajTnents. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Yates  motion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
Eiinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( VIr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
e".  this  has  been  an  excellent  debate.  I 
c  jrtainly  congratulate  those  who  have 
a  itempted  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 

1  buse  this  afternoon.  However,  I  want  to 
r  se  in  opposition  to  the  motion  made  by 
n  [y  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

I  think  one  of  the  most  appealing 
a  -gimients  that  has  been  made  for  the 
n  otion  is  that  it  represents  a  misappli- 
Ci  Ltion  of  our  national  resources  and  that 
w  e  are  ignoring  our  true  priorities  if  we 

0  )ntinue  to  fimd  this  particular  project. 

1  think  we  ought  to  be  reminded  of  what 
t:  le  President  said  in  his  statement  which 
h;  issued  just  a  day  or  two  ago.  This 
p  irticular  program  can  have  a  very  im- 
p  )rtant  impact  on  our  entire  economy. 
T  ills  program  can  have  a  very  real  effect 
n  )t  only  on  our  balance  of  payments  but 
on  the  tax  revenues  coming  into  our 
Treasury. 

I  want  to  keep  this  great  aerospace  In- 
d'  istry  in  our  country  healthy.  I  want  to 
nake  sure  that  it  continues  to  generate 
tl  ;e  kind  of  tax  revenues,  the  kind  of  tax 
d  )llars  that  we  can  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  repeat  I  think  in 
ciisting  our  vote  on  this  motion  this 
a;  temoon  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
ir  iplications  go  far  beyond  just  the  $290 
niUion  appropriation.  I,  for  one,  would 
hive  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Csmmittee  on  Appropriations  of  this 
H  ouse  in  a  free  conference  to  arrive  at  a 
fl  rure  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  the 
$:  90  million.  I  do  not  know.  However,  I 
si  ggest  that  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
tl  lis  afternoon  would  be  to  leave  that  de- 
ci  3ion  for  the  time  being  to  the  Commlt- 
t€e  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
R  epresentatives. 

I  do  not  take  this  position  out  of  blind 
d  ^termination  that  the  SST  must  go  for- 
ward  no  matter  what  the  costs  or  con- 
s<quences.  We  have  reached  a  stage  of 
d  rvelopment,  I  need  not  remind  you,  in 
w  ilch  such  reflective  support  for  every 
t<  chnological  innovation  is  neither  ra- 
ti 3nal  nor  wise. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  do  us  little 
g  )od  to  adopt  the  posture  that  every 
t(  chnological  innovation  should  be  re- 
sisted merely  because  it  Is  new;  or  to 
ecagererate  the  consequences  or  impact 
it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  environment, 
e^ionomy,  or  national  priorities. 

Frankly,  I  fear  that  the  opponents  of 
tl  le  SST  have  displayed  at  times  a  tend- 
e  icy  to  exaggerate  and  mislead  about 
t:  le  environmental  difBculties  posed  by 
t  le  project  and  to  treat  it  as  some  kind  of 
t  chnological  drsigon  that  needs  to  be 


symbolically  slain  to  demonstrate  our 
capacity  to  master  the  technical  forces 
we  have  created. 

For  instance,  grave  warnings  have  been 
issued  that  the  SST  will  emit  enough 
water  vapor  in  the  stratosphere  to  de- 
stroy the  ozone  that  shields  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  deadly  ultra-violet 
radiation.  While  it  is  true  that  the  SST 
will  emit  large  quantities  of  water  vapor 
in  a  relatively  dry  stratosphere,  it  is  not 
true  at  all  that  water  vapor  automati- 
cally destroys  ozone.  It  in  fact,  will  retard 
the  process  of  ozone  formation  only  when 
the  water  molecule  is  disassociated  by 
solar  energy.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  happens  readily  at  the  strat<3- 
spheric  level  or  that  the  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  of  water  vapor  in 
the  stratosphere  in  the  past  5  years  has 
had  any  impact  at  all  on  the  process  of 
ozone  formation. 

Or  take  the  matter  of  noise  pollution. 
It  has  been  charged  that  on  takeoff  an 
SST  would  sound  as  loud  as  50  conven- 
tional jets  combined.  This  news  was  cer- 
tainly unlikely  to  evoke  a  chorus  of  sup- 
port from  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  our  great  metro- 
politan airports.  But  as  has  been  pointed 
out  more  than  once  the  analogy  is  wholly 
misleading  because  it  is  not  based  on 
perceived  noise  level,  and  because  the  air- 
port noise  that  irritates  surroimding  resi- 
dents stems  from  landing  and  takeoff 
climb  and  not  the  nmway  noise  on  which 
the  analogy  is  based.  In  fact,  because  of 
a  steeper  ascent  and  descent  stage  the 
SST  is  likely  to  be  50  percent  quieter 
than  conventional  jets  out  over  the  ad- 
jacent residential  areas. 

There  are  other  examples  that  could  be 
mentioned,  but  my  concern  here  is 
merely  to  illustrate  the  process  of  dis- 
tortion that  has  occurred  and  to  suggest 
that  such  misrepresentations  are  not 
very  good  grounds  for  terminating  the 
project. 

The  other  main  argument  against  the 
SST  is  that  a  matter  of  priorities  is  in- 
volved and  that  there  are  other  R.  &  D. 
areas,  such  as  thermal  pollution  re- 
search, to  which  some  of  the  fimds  we 
are  appropriating  for  the  SST  could  be 
put  to  more  timely  use.  With  this  argu- 
ment I  am  in  greater  ssrmpathy  and 
would  therefore  express  the  hope  that 
the  House  conferees  display  some  will- 
ingness to  compromise  on  the  appropria- 
tion figure  with  the  Senate. 

If  something  less  than  complete  fimd- 
ing  should  occur  this  year,  it  is  probable 
that  the  1978  target  date  may  be  piished 
ahead  a  year  or  two.  But  so  long  as  the 
United  States  makes  its  willingness  to 
continue  with  the  SST  clear  to  the  world, 
we  need  not  fear  that  our  vastly  superior 
plane  will  be  bid  out  of  the  market.  Such 
a  minor  stretch-out  would,  furthermore, 
allow  us  to  resolve  any  remaining  serious 
environmental  questions,  such  as  sideline 
noise,  or  economic  diCBculties  that  many 
are  rightly  concerned  about  today. 

However,  I  would  stress  that  a  vote  for 
the  Yates  motion  is  not  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  kind  of  cautious  continuation  and 
improvement  of  the  SST  program  that 
I  have  suggested.  It  is  a  vote  to  kill  the 
project,  to  jeopardize  the  long-run  vi- 


tality and  viability  of  the  American  air- 
craft industry,  and  to  cause  serious  bal- 
ance-of-trade  difficulties  for  this  Nation 
in  the  next  decade.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  the  motion  and 
send  the  conferees  uninstructed.  Hope- 
fully, they  can  arrive  at  a  compromise 
with  the  Senate  which  will  both  meet 
legitimate  concern  about  unresolved  en- 
vironmental questions  and  allow  the 
project  to  continue,  if  necessary,  at  a 
somewhat  slower  pace. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD).  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  remaining  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  has  yielded  one-half 
of  his  hour  to  me  for  piuTXJses  of  this 
debate.  So  I  am  delighted  to  yield  1  min- 
ute of  my  time  to  him  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  is  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  4  which  struck  out  the  $289,965,000 
that  was  voted  by  the  House  for  the  first 
supersonic  transport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  and  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  will 
offer  a  preferential  motion  to  table  his 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
you  favor  the  SST,  you  vote  "yea"  on 
the  motion  to  table  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Elinols. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois in  his  opening  remarks  was  critical 
of  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  those 
in  the  administration  who  have  lived 
with  this  program  for  many,  many 
months  and  years.  Perhaps  the  language 
was  too  strong.  I  am  not  going  to  use 
language  as  strong  as  that  referred  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  In  my 
judgment  the  action  of  the  other  body  in 
this  matter  was  ill  conceived  and  ill 
advised.  It  is  a  mistake.  It  ought  to  be 
rectified  in  conference  and  it  ought  to 
be  rectified  because  it  would  have  some 
very  serious  results. 

We  have  already  obligated  imder  con- 
tinuing resolutions  about  $100  million. 
So,  this  money  has  already  been  allocated 
through  the  end  of  December.  This  is  an 
obligation  under  the  various  continuing 
resolutions  that  this  Congress  has  passed. 
Also,  imder  the  SST  contracts  we  will  be 
responsible  for  the  termination  costs 
which  would  come  to  around  $80  million. 

So,  in  effect,  we  owe,  if  we  cut  the  SST 
program  off,  at  least  $180  million. 

The  effect  of  the  motion  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  instruct  the  conferees  would  be 
to  tie  oiu-  hands  completely.  If  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  is  not  tabled,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  face  up  to  our  fiscal 
resEwnsibilitles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  "yea"  vote  on 
tny  motion  to  table  the  motion  which  baa 
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been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I 
want  to  make  two  points.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  objection  which  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  the 
appropriation  found  most  persuasive  and 
that  was  the  destructive  effect  that  the 
SST  would  have  on  the  environment.  The 
testimony  before  our  committee  shows 
quite  clearly  that  the  SST  will  defile  the 
environment  In  three  ways:  by  sonic 
boom,  by  unbearable  airport  noise,  and 
by  the  possibility  of  creating  a  perma- 
nent cloud  cover  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  talks  about  strengthen- 
ing the  economy,  I  join  him  in  wanting 
to  strengthen  the  economy  but  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it  through  building  a  vehicle 
which  would  degrade  the  environment 
as  the  SST  would. 

We  are  living  with  new  standards  of 
what  constitutes  progress.  We  look  at 
our  rivers  which  are  filled  with  filth  and 
sludge  and  detergents  and  the  other  de- 
structive byproducts  of  chemical  and  in- 
dustrial pollution  which  surrounds  us 
and  we  are  horrified.  We  look  at  the  skies 
that  are  clouded  with  sulfuric  fumes 
which  are  belching  from  the  chimneys 
of  our  industrial  complex,  and  there  are 
days  when  we  gasp  for  breath.  If  this  is 
progress,  we  have  had  to  pay  a  hea\'y 
penalty  for  it.  We  do  not  want  that  kind 
of  progress  any  more.  Just  because  a  new 
scientific  advance  will  bring  greater 
speed,  or  make  a  buck  does  not  mean 
that  it  automatically  is  "progress."  To- 
day, we  are  determined  to  weigh  its  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  life  on  this  earth  and 
on  our  communities. 

The  SST  must  be  judged  by  today's 
standards,  and  the  economic  benefits 
which  it  promises  to  bring  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  environmental  loss 
which  we  will  have  to  pay.  By  that  test, 
the  SST  fails.  And  I  say  if  the  British  and 
French  Concorde  and  the  Russian  Tupo- 
lev  will  defile  the  environment  over  our 
country,  in  our  country,  as  a  result  of 
noise,  as  a  result  of  polluting  the  atmos- 
phere, then  I  think  they  should  be  barred 
from  this  country  if  they  are  not  barred 
from  their  own. 

On  August  5, 1  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  saying: 

Now  that  the  MIT  group  of  scientists  has 
raised  its  warning  flag,  I  urge  you  to  Initiate 
conferences  Immediately  to  obtain  from 
Ptance,  Britain,  and  Russia  their  assurance 
that  they  will  not  proceed  with  production 
of  the  Concorde  or  the  Tupolev  144  pending 
the  undertaking  and  completion  of  a  study 
by  an  authoritative  commission  of  the  effect 
on  world  environment  of  projected  super- 
sonic flight.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  give  our  nation's  pledge  that 
SSTs  will  not  enter  production  imtll  such  a 
study  Is  completed. 

The  White  House  turned  down  my  re- 
quest. I  still  believe  my  idea  to  be  a 
good  one. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  reduction  in  inter- 
continental speed  by  the  SST  is  really  no 
solution  to  what  the  American  people 
want  In  their  transportation.  They  wtmt 
answers  and  solutions  to  the  increasing 


delays  surroimding  their  major  airports, 
they  are  tired  of  being  stacked  in  the  air 
unable  to  land,  or  being  enclosed  in  a 
plane  on  a  field  and  unable  to  take  off. 
They  want  the  growing  congestion  bot- 
tlenecks eliminated  so  they  can  have 
safe,  eCBcient,  time-observing  domestic 
flights. 

The  American  people  want  their  air- 
ports to  be  safe,  so  that  accidents  will 
not  be  repeated  hke  the  deplorable  trag- 
edy which  wiped  out  the  Marshall  Uni- 
versity football  team  at  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  airport  where  the  aircraft  was 
required  to  land  at  an  airport  which  did 
not  possess  adequate  air  trafiflc  facilities. 
That  is  where  they  want  their  tax  dol- 
lars to  go,  for  assurance  of  safety  in  air 
travel,  not  for  additional  speed  in  a  ques- 
tionable aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  to  rush  to 
build  the  SST  program  and  to  approve  its 
huge  appropriations.  I  urge  approval  of 
my  motion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation 
can  tolerate  waste  of  its  most  supreme 
talent — the  energy  and  imagination  of 
her  skilled  workmen.  Yet  that  is  what  is 
happening  today  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. Employment  in  the  industry 
continues  its  desperate  plunge,  and  the 
Nation  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  keenest 
brainpower. 

Hearings  I  held  last  week  in  Los  An- 
geles emphasized  the  disastrous  unem- 
ployment. Union  leaders,  corporation 
executives,  unemployed  scientists,  crafts- 
men testified  of  the  need  for  Federal 
action  to  offset  cutbacks  in  defense  and 
space  spending. 

Clearly  the  vast  enterprise  and  know- 
how  of  the  industry  should  be  extended 
for  a  solution  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
critical  domestic  problems — water  and 
air  pollution,  mass  transportation,  crime 
control,  medical  care.  Such  long-term 
diversification  will  in  no  way  diminish 
the  industry's  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional defense  or  deflect  its  missions  in 
space  but  will  simply  give  here  at  home — 
in  our  cities  and  on  our  streets — the  same 
quaUty  of  invention  and  technology  that 
was  invested  in  getting  to  the  moon. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  the  product 
of  Federal  and  private  enterprise  and 
the  Government  must  move  quickly  to 
provide  funds  for  essential  conversion  of 
the  industry  to  down-to-earth  needs.  The 
salvation  of  the  industry  lies  in  such 
conversion. 

Testimony  elicited  during  my  hearings 
led  me  to  reverse  my  longstanding  oppo- 
sition to  the  SST  program. 

That  reversal  was  based  upon  three 
things : 

First,  the  jobs  provided  by  it  in  an  in- 
dustry which  Is  in  dire  straits. 

Second,  the  fact  that  we  were  only 
considering  the  development  of  a  pro- 
totype while  scientists  solve  the  environ- 
mental problems. 

Third,  the  technological  fallout  which 
would  be  more  valuable  than  the  $290 
million  expenditure. 

My  concern  for  the  people  in  this  ail- 
ing industry,  along  with  the  testimony 
on  the  three  preceding  Issues,  persuaded 
me  at  that  time  that  the  progrsun  would 
be  worthwhile. 

I  was  mistaken. 


I  have  had  the  opportunity  since  my 
retxu-n  from  California  to  study  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  and  the  Senate  debate. 

They  show,  as  to  the  jobs  created  by 
the  SST,  that  the  figure  of  150,000  is 
grossly  misleading.  That  represents  the 
employment  estimate  for  full  production 
in  1978-80,  which  is  50,000  tripled  to  al- 
low an  estimate  for  other  Jobs  created 
by  it.  All  estimates,  I  point  out.  The  num- 
ber of  people  now  employed  on  the  SST 
is  4,800,  most  of  them  employed  by  Boe- 
ing. A  Boeing  official  said  last  week: 

Boeing  and  Seattle  can  walk  away  from 
the  SST — there  are  only  4,800  Jobs  at  Boeing 
Involved  anyhow. 

The  impression  created  during  my 
hearings  in  California  that  production 
of  a  prototype  would  allow  a  resolution 
of  the  environmental  problems  is  also 
contradicted  by  Senate  testimony.  There 
are  three  different  types  of  environmen- 
tal effects.  Sonic  boom,  sideline  noise, 
and  pollution  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Senate  testimony  about  using  the  pro- 
totype to  do  environmental  testing  dem- 
onstrated that  you  do  not  need  the  pro- 
totype to  answer  some  of  the  problems 
and  that  it  would  not  help  to  answer  the 
others.  The  sonic  boom  may  be  studied 
with  existing  aircraft  so  you  do  not  need 
the  prototype  for  that.  The  sideline  noise, 
which  one  witness  said  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  50  subsonic  Jets  taking  off 
simultaneously,  can  be  simulated  with 
existing  engines,  so  you  do  not  need  the 
prototype  for  that.  The  stratospheric 
pollution  is  caused  by  water  vapor  inter- 
acting with  the  ozone  which  shields  out 
the  sun's  ultraviolet  rays,  creating  the 
danger  of  eliminating  this  shield  effect. 
Flying  four  prototypes  would  not  dem- 
onstrate the  effect  of  a  fieet  of  500  flying 
four  flights  a  day,  so  the  prototypes 
would  not  help  answer  this  criticism. 

There  is  the  additional  factor  that  a 
$27  million,  3-year  research  program,  is 
going  to  be  conducted  into  noise  and  en- 
vironmental research.  The  Senate  action 
did  not  affect  this  program. 

The  technological  fallout  was  com- 
mented upon  by  the  ad  hoc  committee  to 
investigate  the  SST  created  by  President 
Nixon  after  he  became  President.  It  did  a 
major  review  of  the  entire  program  and 
I  quote  a  section  from  its  report  on  tech- 
nological fallout : 

While  technological  fallout  will  Inevitably 
result  from  a  complex,  high  technology  pro- 
gram such  as  the  SST  development,  the  value 
of  this  benefit  appears  to  be  limited.  We  be- 
lieve technological  fallout  to  be  of  relatively 
minor  Importance  In  this  program  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  considered  either  wholly 
or  In  part  as  a  basis  for  Justifying  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  SST  program,  fallout  or  tech- 
nological advances  should  be  considered  as  a 
bonus  or  additional  benefit  from  a  program 
which  must  depend  upon  other  reasons  for 
Its  continuation. 

At  first,  I  thought  SST  could  be  ex- 
cused simply  as  a  crutch  to  an  ailing  in- 
dustry. But,  sifter  reading  fully  the  rec- 
ord on  the  SST,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  be  harmful  to  the  Industry  as  well 
as  disastrous  to  our  environment. 

It  would  not  provide  the  diversifica- 
tions necessary  for  lasting  Job  security. 
Initially  it  would  provide  some  extra 
employment  but  not  nearly  the  number 
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of  obs  which  would  come  if  the  industry 
we «  diversified  and  were  handling  a 
multiplicity  of  domestic  as  well  as  de- 
fense and  space  assignments. 

he  SST  project,  I  fear,  would  delay 
th^  planning  and  the  funding  needed  to 
be!  in  conversion.  It  would  put  oflf  the  re- 
sea  rch  and  the  retooling  necessary  to 
coi  struct  better  communications  for  our 
pol  ice,  speedier  rapid  transit,  and  the 
tec  mology  for  keeping  our  air  and  water 
clem. 

'  lie  SST  would  be  tragic  for  the  poUut- 
an  s  it  would  smear  across  our  upper  at- 
mc  sphere  and  the  noise  it  would  impose 
ov(r  our  countryside;  and,  as  impor- 
tai  tly,  because  it  would  divert  the  aero- 
spt  ce  industry  from  the  broader  chal- 
ler  ge  of  our  domestic  priorities. 

lir.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  full 
res  pect  for  those  who  view  supersonic  air 
tra  nsport  as  a  permanent  blot  upon  our 
en'  ironment,  I  have  determined  to  vote 
in  avor  of  continuing  appropriations  for 
del  eloping  a  prototype  SST  because  I 
bel  leve  the  plus  factors  far  outweigh  the 
nei  ative  factors  and  that  the  negative 
factors  can  be  substantially  reduced  If 
no  ;  eliminated  altogether. 

] 'undamentally,  we  have  had  super- 
soilc  air  transport  for  about  15  years, 
an  i  the  extension  into  domestic  service 
is  ti  my  opinion  inevitable.  The  sugges- 
in  the  other  body  that  we  can  stop 

oHdwIde  development  by  prohibiting 

landing  of  supersonic  airplanes  in 

country  would  make  of  us  an  island 

isolation  from  which  we  would  have 

liew  of  the  air  transport  progress  of 

rest  of  the  world.  About  the  same 

saying:  "Stop  the  world,  I  want  to  get 
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'  The  problems  of  lateral  noise  and  un- 
sat  isfled  evidence  of  the  actual  pollution 
of  the  upper  air  are  troublesome  and  are 
problems  which  must  be  solved.  By  de- 
velDping  prototypes,  we  will  have  the 
means  and  the  tools  with  which  to  at- 
tack these  environmental  problems,  and 

am  confident  that  our  scientific  ca- 
pa  )llity  will  enable  us  to  solve  these 
pr(  blems  as  similar  problems  of  develop- 
mcnt  and  technical  advance  have  been 
soiled  throughout  the  ages. 

'  Ve  are  in  a  transition  from  a  wartime 
to  peacetime  economy  and  that  transl- 
tioa  is  causing  imemployment.  We  are 
serrching  for  responsible  ways  to  in- 
cnase  civilian  employment  opportu- 
nities. This  is  one  natural  and  logical 
roi  .d  toward  higher  civilian  employment 
in  |the  aerospace  industry. 

hope  the  other  body  will  cooperate 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
im  Droving  employment  opportunity,  con- 
tiruing  our  leadership  in  aviation  and 
th  ;  aerospace  industry  and  developing 
th  !  necessary  research  capability  to  pre- 
veit  our  technological  advancement 
f n  m  having  an  adverse  influence  upon 
ou  •  environment. 

^r.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
su  nmer  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  studied  the  SST 
program  in  some  depth.  It  is  dlflBcult  to 
co:  icelve  of  a  project  that  has  less  Justifl- 
ca  ion  than  this  one.  The  SST's  costs  will 
be  gigantic.  Development  of  the  plane  Is 
toi  ally  at  odds  without  national  priori- 
ties.  If  buUt  and  flown,  it  will  be  a  fan- 
ta  tically  noisy  contraption — both  In  the 


air  and  on  the  ground.  New  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  its  vapor  trtdls 
may  destroy  vital  elements  in  the  earth's 
upper  atmosphere.  SST  development  has 
been  greeted  unenthusiastically  by  the 
airlines,  shunned  by  private  industry  and 
the  financial  world,  and  almost  univer- 
sally damned  by  a  panel  of  President 
Nixon's  closest  advisers.  The  SST's  po- 
tential benefits,  such  as  they  are,  will 
accrue  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  population. 

In  short,  It  is  hard  to  disagree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  that  the  SST  is  a  "white  ele- 
phant" and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  discontinue  its  support  of 
prototype  development. 

As  that  one  thoughtful  Republican 
economist,  Milton  Friedman,  declared: 

If  the  SST  Is  worth  buUdlng,  the  market 
win  make  It  In  Boeing's  Interest  to  build 
without  a  subsidy;  IT  a  subsidy  Is  needed, 
the  SST  should  not  be  built. 

The  decisive  52  to  41  bipartisan  victory 
in  the  other  body  displayed  a  rational 
sense  of  priorities  in  denying  a  $290  mil- 
lion handout  to  the  ailing  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

I  strongly  support  the  Yates  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  uphold  the  de- 
letion of  this  Inequitable  and  irrespon- 
sible use  of  Federal  funds. 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  on  this  subject  at 
this  point: 

Senate  Rebuff  to  the  SST 

The  Senate  has  displayed  a  rational  sense 
of  priorities  In  denying  a  $290  million  sub- 
sidy for  the  continued  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport.  The  decisive  52  to  41 
vote  was  a  bipartisan  victory.  Concern  for 
the  probably  disastrous  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  controversial  aircraft  was  im- 
doubtedly  the  paramount  factor  In  the  Sen- 
ate rejection  of  the  SST  program.  Most  en- 
couraging of  all  was  the  responsiveness  of 
legislators  to  the  anxieties  of  scientists  and 
citizens'  groups  less  obsessed  with  a  mythi- 
cal world  aviation  leadership  than  with  the 
deteriorating   quality   of   life   on   earth. 

It  Is  possible  to  sympathize  with  the  dis- 
appointment of  SST  advocates  who  believed 
that  a  copious  transfusion  of  government 
funds  would  stimulate  an  ailing  aerospace 
industry.  But  a  preponderance  of  legislators 
rightly  conclued  that  the  general  welfare 
outweighed  the  desirable  objective  of  provid- 
ing employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  distressed  aircraft  workers. 

Will  the  chimerical  SST  rise  phoenlx- 
Uke  from  the  ashes  of  defeat?  Some  of  Its 
champions  think  so.  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts,  New 
York  Republican,  who  voted  to  delete  funds 
for  the  supersonic  transport,  has  Indicated 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  suppwrt  a  re- 
duced appropriation  of  8100  million  for  con- 
tinued research  and  development  of  the  SST. 
Opponents  of  the  supersonic  "boondoggle" 
fear  that  some  such  compromise  may  be 
considered  In  a  forthcoming  joint  congres- 
sional conference  on  the  bill. 

The  clear-cut  margin  by  which  the  SST 
appropriation  was  rejected  should  be  ample 
warranty,  however,  that  a  less  ambitious 
substitute  win  not  be  foisted  on  a  prema- 
turely jubilant  opposition.  As  tough-minded 
economist  Milton  FYledman  has  declared: 
"If  the  SST  Is  worth  building,  the  market 
will  make  It  In  Boeing's  Interest  to  build 
without  a  subsidy;  If  a  subsidy  Is  needed, 
the  SST  should  not  be  built."  The  U.S. 
Senate  has  wisely  decided  that  a  project 
which  menaces  the  peychlc  well-being  of  the 
public  should  not  be  pursued  at  the  public 
expense. 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body  last  week  in  de- 
leting funding  for  the  SST  prototype 
program  was  most  unfortunate.  If  that 
action  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  could  deal 
a  disastrous  blow  to  U.S.  leadership  in 
civil  aviation  and  result  in  greater  un- 
employment in  the  already-distressed 
aerospace  centers  of  our  Nation. 

We  must  remember  that  this  is  a  re- 
search and  development  program.  The 
United  States  already  is  lagging  in  re- 
search and  development  efforts  in  aero- 
nautics. The  SST  program  today  repre- 
sents our  only  advanced  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development  effort. 

How  else  do  you  solve  the  problems  of 
supersonic  flight  unless  you  pursue  solu- 
tions through  an  active  research  pro- 
gram? 

The  Congress  Is  on  record  as  favoring 
development  of  a  nonpoUutant  automo- 
bile engine,  but  we  have  not  told  Detroit 
to  stop  its  research  efforts  and  stop 
producing  automobiles. 

We  all  recognize  the  growing  concern 
throughout  the  Nation  about  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  However,  the  actions 
we  take  should  be  based  upon  facts  not 
emotions. 

In  regard  to  the  SST  program,  we  have 
been  given  every  possible  assurance  that 
one  of  the  objectives  of  this  research  and 
development  program  is  to  secure  more 
information  and  greater  imderstanding 
of  the  possible  environmental  effects. 

The  administration  has  requested  $290 
million  to  continue  the  SST  program.  On 
May  28,  1970,  the  House,  in  its  wisdom, 
approved  that  appropriation.  We  already 
have  invested  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  which  will  go  down  the 
drain  with  the  U.S.  SST  program,  if  the 
Senate  action  is  sustained. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  in  pro- 
viding Government  financial  assistance 
to  the  SST.  Most  commercial  air  trans- 
port advancements  were  based  on  some 
type  of  Government  financing.  The  one 
thing  different  with  the  SST  prototype 
is  that  the  investment  will  be  returned 
to  the  taxpayers  with  Interest. 

In  recent  months  we  have  witnessed  a 
sharp  downtrend  in  employment  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  an  imemployment  rate  rang- 
ing between  9  and  11  percent  in  Wichita, 
Kans..  where  the  Boeing  Co.  maintains 
a  division.  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  stands  at  12  percent. 

The  failure  to  move  ahead  with  the 
SST  prototype  program  will  undoubtedly 
mean  further  layoffs.  Over  the  long 
term  it  could  eliminate  50,000  jobs  during 
the  production  phase  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. Mr.  William  M.  Magruder,  direc- 
tor of  the  SST  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  lias  estimated 
a  loss  of  28  percent  of  all  jobs  available 
at  the  end  of  1979  if  we  do  not  have  the 
U.S.  SST  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  age  of  the  su- 
personic transport.  It  is  here  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  American  SST  pro- 
gram. Since  the  short-sighted  action 
taken  by  the  other  body  last  week,  there 
has  been  growing  optimism  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  French,  and  Russians  over 
an  increasing  demand  for  the  British- 
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French     Concorde     and    the    Russian 
TU-144. 

The  proven  aviation  leadership  of  the 
United  States  and  the  economic  health 
of  our  Nation  are  at  stake  here.  Without 
the  U.S.  product,  airlines  will  buy  and 
operate  one  of  the  foreign  SST's  at  a 
great  cost  to  our  economy.  With  an 
American  SST,  we  can  strengthen  our 
labor  force,  bolster  the  industry,  and 
generate  the  revenues  needed  to  help 
underwrite  Government  programs  which 
are  not  self-supporting  or  income-pro- 
ducing. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  Etepartment  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  insist  upon  the 
House  position  in  regard  to  the  SST  pro- 
totype program. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed motion  to  instruct  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  to  discontinue  development  of 
the  supersonic  transport  craft. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
reassert  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  and  must  maintain  its  superiority 
in  every  field  of  endeavor,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  bounty  which 
American  technology  has  afforded  all  of 
us. 

Throughout  the  history  of  aviation, 
from  the  Wright  Brothers'  first  flight 
over  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.,  until  the  present 
day,  the  United  States  has  played  the 
leading  role.  Should  we  now  abandon  that 
role,  and  relegate  ourselves  to  a  less 
significant  position?  Clearly,  the  answer 
Is  "No." 

Earlier  American  advances  in  aviation 
have  brought  with  them  substantial  re- 
wards for  the  entire  American  economy, 
in  terms  of  jobs,  national  revenue,  and 
international  trade. 

The  supersonic  transport  is  going  to 
represent  another  major  advance  in  the 
aerospace  field.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  SST  is  going  to  fiy,  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  SST  will  be 
built  by  Americans. 

I  believe  the  choice  is  clear.  The  SST 
should  be  American-made.  We  can  build 
the  safest  and  best  supersonic  transport 
of  all  the  nations  now  competing  In  the 
field.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
International  neighbors  to  provide  a  su- 
perior product.  We  cannot  afford  to  re- 
linquish our  leadership  in  aviation. 

The  U.S.  Government  obligated  $708 
million  through  fiscal  1970  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  supersonic  transport.  Under 
the  authority  of  a  continuing  resolution, 
another  $105  million  has  been  obligated 
in  the  past  6  months,  for  a  total  of  $813 
million  in  Government  funds  spent  on 
development  of  an  American  SST.  Add 
another  $59  million  contributed  by  the 
Nation's  airlines  and  $80  million  put  into 
the  project  by  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric, and  there  Is  a  total  of  $953  million 
already  Invested  in  this  project.  That  is 
too  much  money  to  just  go  down  the 
drain. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
should  allow  that  much  money  to  be 
completely  wasted  by  aborting  this  proj- 
ect when  it  is  more  than  halfway  com- 
pleted. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  when 
this  issue  was  first  raised.  But  I  can  see 
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the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
that  time,  and  I  can  also  see  the  great 
losses  we  will  suffer  if  that  progress  is 
not  continued. 

If  we  decide  to  quit  now,  we  will  have 
wasted  very  nearly  $1  billion  which 
American  taxpayers  entrusted  to  our 
care.  That  is  not  very  good  stewardship, 
as  I  see  it. 

But  the  losses  would  not  stop  there. 
The  Nation's  airlines  put  $22  million  in 
escrow  in  the  UJ3.  Treasury  years 
ago  as  part  of  their  involvement  In 
this  effort.  That  money  will  have  to  be 
returned.  They  have  invested  another  $59 
million  on  risk  so  that  research  and  de- 
velopment could  proceed.  Much  of  that 
money  may  have  to  be  returned,  as  well. 
And  an  estimated  $12  million  for  ter- 
mination of  contracts,  settling  liabilities, 
and  paying  administrative  costs  to  shut 
down  this  multimillion-dollar  operation 
will  also  be  required. 

Therefore,  we  must  face  a  potential 
additional  expense  of  almost  $93  million 
if  this  project  is  aborted  at  this  stage. 

Private  industry  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  continue  tills  project  alone. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — our  rivals  in  this  endeavor — all 
provided  substantial  government  subsi- 
dies toward  production  of  SST  models,  or 
they  would  not  be  flying  today.  And  they 
are  flying. 

There  are  a  great  many  unsubstanti- 
ated nmaors  regarding  the  effects  the 
SST  wUl  have  on  our  environment.  I 
share  the  concern  of  millions  of  citizens 
for  the  state  of  our  environment,  as  my 
record  will  attest.  And  because  of  this 
concern,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  research  on  ways  to  insure 
that  the  SST  will  not  be  a  detriment  to 
the  American  environment. 

Funds  for  such  research  are  included 
in  the  $290  million  appropriation  being 
requested  at  this  time  for  continuation 
of  the  project. 

In  casting  my  vote  against  this  motion 
to  kill  the  American  SST,  I  am  voting  for 
American  superiority  and  prestige,  for 
more  Jobs,  for  a  better  balance  of  pay- 
ments, for  a  better  aircraft,  and  for  de- 
velopment of  environmental  safeguards, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with 
me  to  oppose  this  motion  to  terminate 
its  development. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no 
compelling  reasons  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  delete  the  funds  for  the  SST 
prototypes.  To  the  contrary,  all  of  the 
reasons  for  not  instructing  the  conferees 
are  compelling.  I  can  list  them  in  short 
order: 

First,  the  jobs.  An  estimated  150,000 
American  jobs  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  an  estimated  two  decades  are 
at  stake. 

Second,  our  balance-of-pasmients  pos- 
ture. If  we  drop  this  program  we  will  have 
crippled  our  strenuous  national  efforts 
to  restore  a  favorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  posture  for  perhaps  the  next  30 
years. 

Third,  the  predicted  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  direct  revenues  and 
taxes  of  the  more  than  $6  billion  pro- 
mised by  the  program.  That  will  be  lost. 

Fourth,  the  loss  of  America's  pre- 
eminence in  aviation  to  Britain.  France. 


and  Russia.  We  have  held  this  pre- 
eminence at  great  effort  for  40  years. 

And  fifth,  the  environmental  consid- 
erations. This  could  turn  out  to  be  the 
item  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Let  me  quote 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
clearly  put  this  matter  in  perspective  last 
Saturday,  December  5.  The  President 
said,  and  I  quote  him : 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  concerns  that 
have  been  voiced  about  the  possible  effects 
Supersonic  transports  might  have  on  the  en- 
vironment. I  want  to  reassure  the  Congress 
that  the  two  prototype  aircraft  wlU  in  no 
way  affect  the  environment.  As  for  possible 
later  effects,  we  have  an  extensive  research 
project  under  way  to  Insiu-e  against  dam- 
age. Further  progress  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
In  the  SST  field  will  give  this  country  a  much 
stronger  voice  with  regard  to  any  long  range 
effects  on  the  environment  than  If  we  permit 
other  nations  to  take  over  the  entire  field. 
And  this  they  will  surely  do  If  we  retire  from 
this  project  now.  The  SST  Is  an  airplane 
that  will  be  built  tmd  flown.  This  Issue  is  sim- 
ply which  nation  will  build  them. 

And  so,  there  is  every  reason — compel- 
ling all — to  approve  the  SST  as  this  body 
has  so  wisely  done  before.  There  Is  no 
reason  that  can  be  justified  not  to  ap- 
prove the  SST. 

I  recommend  and  urge  the  substantial 
defeat  of  the  Yates  amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bill  was 
before  the  House  earlier  this  year,  an 
amendment  to  delete  $290  million  for  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates).  I  voted  to  delete  the  $290 
million  on  a  teller  vote  and  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  reported  that  an  ad  hoc 
committee  sitting  in  the  gallery  con- 
firmed my  vote  on  this  matter. 

I  voted  against  the  SST  because  I  felt 
that  there  were  too  many  unanswered 
questions  about  the  effect  of  such  an  air- 
craft on  the  environment.  I  therefore  felt 
we  should  not  go  ahead  with  full-scale 
development  until  these  questions  were 
properly  answered. 

My  position  was  not  one  of  opposing 
the  SST  in  the  future  If  it  were  de- 
termined that  the  environment  would 
not  be  adversely  affected.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion of  waiting  to  be  certain. 

Today  the  situation  is  different  from 
that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  vote 
was  taken  earlier  this  year.  The  other 
body  has  deleted  all  funds  for  an  SST. 
If  the  House  instructs  its  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  position,  the  SST  will  be 
permanently  dead  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
conferees  enter  into  a  free  conference 
without  instructions,  it  would  be  logical 
to  assume  that  a  figure  less  than  $290 
million  will  be  arrived  at  as  a  compro- 
mise. This  will  not  be  enough  for  full- 
scale  development  of  the  SST.  but  It  will 
be  enough  to  provide  answers  to  environ- 
mental questions.  To  me,  this  is  the  in- 
telligent position  and  the  one  which  I 
shall  follow. 

There  are  three  major  questions  about 
the  SST  which  concern  environmental- 
ists. These  are  the  sonic  boom,  the  ques- 
tion of  sideline  noise,  and  the  question 
of  possible  weather  modification. 

About  an  hour  ago  I  called  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Cannon,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Systems  Develop- 
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ment 


and  Technology,  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  have  known  Dr.  Can- 
ell  for  a  number  of  years  and  be- 
implicitly  in  his  integrity  and  sci- 
competence.  He  is  an  ardent  con- 
servajtionist  and  long-time  Sierra  hiker, 
emphasizes   that  his  principal  job 
A^istant  Secretary  is  to  find  ways  and 
of  minimizing  the  effect  of  mod- 
ttansportation  on  our  environment, 
dpals  with  vehicle  emission,  aircraft 
and  other  environmental  matters. 
Cannon  was  formerly  Chief  Scien- 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  was  a 
professor    of    aeronautics 
istronautics  at  the  Stanford  Uni- 
y  School  of  Engineering.  He  is  rec- 
as  an  outstanding  expert  in  his 
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modi:  ication. 

Dr  Cannon  frankly  states  that  he  sees 
no  wiy  to  fly  currently  proposed  SST's  at 
speeds  over  land  masses  with- 
unacceptable  sonic  boom.  For  this 
,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
las  already  made  the  decision  that 
will  not  and  may  not  fly  at  boom- 
speeds  over  the  continental 
States.  The  notice  of  proposed 
has  already  been  entered  in 
Ifederal  Register  and  just  a  few  days 
other  body  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
supersonic  flights  over  the  conti- 
United  States  which  used  pre- 
the  same  language  as  appeared  in 
I^eral  Register. 

also  my  understanding  that  for- 

I  :ovemments  have  been  advised  that 

proposed  rule  will   apply  to  their 

&s  well  as  to  our  own. 

,  it  is  obvious  that  sonic  boom  is 

a  moot  question  and  should  not 

our  decision  here  today. 

question  of  noise  is  a  bit  more 

On  approaches,  the  SST  will 

be  quieter  than  the  747,  which 

is  quieter  than  the  707,  727,  the 

and  other  jets  in   common  use 

.  This  is  because  the  SST  will  use 

scientists  call  variable  inlet  geom- 

by  which  engine  noise  is  directed 

into    the    powerplant    instead    of 

outwardly.  Furthermore,  the 

noise  rule  prohibits  any  aircraft 

will  be  noisier  on  approaches  than 

47. 

takeoffs,  the  SST  will  be  as  quiet  sis 
because,  at  the  standard  measur- 
pbint.  due  to  extra  power,  it  can  climb 
a  t  a  faster  rate. 
Thp  only  remaining  noise  problem  is 
of  "sideline"  noise  and  I  am  in- 
that  science  already  knows  how 
an  SST  as  quiet  as  a  747.  This 
1  nean  a  redesign  of  the  SST  engine, 
ing  testing  of  the  original  proto- 
Dr.  Cannon  assured  me  that  an 
engine  redesign  can  be  carried  out 
iiat  SST  airport  noise  levels  at  or 
those  presently  required  of  the  707 
Lhe  747  will  be  assured  before  the 
program  is  allowed  to  proceed  to 
tional  stage. 
,  the  question  of  "sideline"  noise 
which  can  and  will  be  controlled, 
there  is  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tion bf  weather  modiflcation.  Dr.  Can- 
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non  admite  with  complete  candor  that 
he  does  not  have  the  answers  to  this 
problem,  nor  does  anyone  else. 

High-flying  jets  will  discharge  water 
vapor  into  the  atmosphere  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  vapor  will  disperse 
quickly  or  will  accumulate  and  eventu- 
ally create  a  cloud  cover.  Such  a  cloud 
cover  could  affect  infra-red  radiation 
from  the  earth  and  reflect  it  back  to 
earth,  causing  our  mean  temperature  to 
rise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cloud  cover 
could  block  off  ultraviolet  rays  from  the 
sun  and  prevent  them  from  reaching  the 
earth,  causing  a  permanent  drop  in  tem- 
perature. Still  another  possibility  is  that 
there  will  be  negligible  effect  upon 
climate. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  a  clear-cut 
and  unanswered  environmental  question. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  as  voted  by  the  Senate 
earmarks  $4'/2  million  for  climatological 
assessment  of  whether  or  not  high-flying 
supersonic  transportation  can  present  a 
danger  of  an  important  change  in 
weather. 

Dr.  Carmon  has  described  his  plans 
for  a  2-year  test  program  which  he  will 
conduct  as  directed  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  He  says: 

U  the  results  axe  conclu.slvely  bad,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  recommend 
that  production  of  the  SST  not  proceed. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  three  en- 
vironmental problems  we  have  heard  so 
much  about,  only  one  is  questionable. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  that  question  and 
the  program  will  be  canceled  if  the  an- 
swer shows  a  possible  detrimental  effect 
on  weather  and  the  environment. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
situation  is  not  a  question  of  full  speed 
ahead  on  the  SST.  Progress  will  be  less 
than  the  rate  called  for  in  the  House  bill. 
On  the  hand,  it  should  not  become  a 
question  of  a  dead  stop  for  the  program. 
Rather,  we  should  defer  a  final  decision 
on  production  until  we  have  the  answers 
from  Dr.  Cannon's  investigation  con- 
cerning weather  modiflcation.  Until  we 
have  those  answers  and  because  of  the 
great  economic  factors  involved,  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  keep  this  program  alive. 
The  House  conferees  should  not  be  boimd 
to  an  extreme  position.  Rather,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  negotiate  a  position 
which  Is  considerate  of  our  environment 
and  still  preserves  the  chance  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  dominance 
of  the  aerospace  industry. 

This  situation  is  entirely  different 
from  the  one  we  faced  earlier  this  year 
and  I  shall  therefore  vote  against  in- 
structing the  conferees. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
convinced  that  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican SST  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment are  not  necessarily  incompatible. 

Since  the  potential  rewards  of  going 
ahead  with  this  aircraft  seem  to  far  out- 
weigh the  possible  pitfalls,  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  terminate  Federal  fxmd- 
ing  at  this  point,  as  voted  by  the  other 
body.  We  should  at  least  proceed  with 
the  construction  and  testing — under 
carefully  controlled  conditions — of  the 
two  prototype  SST's  before  making  any 


final  decisions  about  the  future  of  this 
aircraft. 

The  case  for  continuing  the  research 
and  development  phase  of  the  SST  proj- 
ect has  been  summed  up  well  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  and  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  .  They  point 
out  that  our  foreign  competitors  are 
nearly  ready  and  certainly  willing  to  All 
any  void  created  by  our  precipitate  de- 
parture from  the  SST  market. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  House 
voted  to  appropriate  the  full  $290  mil- 
lion sought  for  the  SST  during  fiscal 
1971.  A  majority  of  Members  evidently 
felt  then,  as  they  have  for  some  years, 
that  the  program  is  at  least  worth  a  try. 
Nothing  has  happened  since  then  to 
justify  a  reversal  of  this  decision. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
SST  has  been  debated  for  so  long  and 
scrutinized  from  so  many  angles  that,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  it  has  become  an  issue 
of  historic  and  national  consequence.  A 
year  or  so  ago  the  SST  was  just  another 
plane — although  a  very  large  one  in- 
deed. But  today  the  SST  symbolizes  a 
number  of  issues  that  have  grabbed  the 
minds  of  our  people:  pollution,  economy, 
and  the  whole  matter  of  priorities.  The 
controversy  over  this  plane  has  generated 
healthy  debate  throughout  the  Nation, 
requiring  us  here  to  examine  a  wide 
range  of  related  problems  and  forcing  us 
to  make  decisions  which  must  certainly 
influence  domestic  policy  for  the  rest 
of  the  decade.  The  SST  controversy  is 
a  prototype  of  the  national  debate  which 
lies  before  us.  Our  final  resolution  of  this 
issue  will  be  a  prototype  for  decisions  we 
will  make  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  we  reject 
the  SST,  that  we  move  now  to  save  our 
environment,  restore  our  economy,  and 
rework  our  entire  system  of  priorities. 
~The  argiunent  against  the  supersonic 
transport  are  by  now  so  familiar  that  I 
only  sketch  them  out  for  you  here. 

The  noise  level  of  the  SST  could  prove 
to  be  an  overwhelming  inconvenience  for 
Americans  near  airports  or  under  its 
flight  pattern.  Its  sonic  boom  could  shat- 
ter windows  for  miles  aroimd.  It  might 
seriously  pollute  our  upper  atmosphere, 
thereby  changing  the  earth's  climate 
around  the  world. 

It  has  been  argiied  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  SST  would  create  jobs  for 
workers  in  the  aerospace  industry,  now  so 
crippled  by  unemployment.  The  fact  is 
that  any  billion-dollar  Government  proj- 
ect will  provide  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  jobs.  And  there  are  many  more  proj- 
ects of  greater  importance  to  a  greater 
nimiber  of  Americans  that  our  Govern- 
ment could  wisely  begin. 

If  the  pollution  problem  is  solved,  if 
the  noise  problem  is  worked  out,  if  the 
SST  can  be  built  to  operate  on  less  fuel, 
then  perhaps  it  would  be  a  worthwhile 
undertaking  for  private  industry.  It 
would  still  be  a  bad  investment  for  the 
Federal  Government.  There  are  too 
many  Americans  starving  In  ghettoes 
and  too  many  cities  wasted  by  air  pollu- 
tion for  us  to  even  consider  spending  a 
billion  dollars  on  a  plane  that  woiild  be 
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just  one  more  luxury  for  a  tiny  frag- 
ment of  our  population. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and  hope  that 
a  motion  to  table  will  prevail. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  SST 
prototype  program  is  necessary  to  assure 
our  Nation's  ability  to  retain  its  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  supersonic  air 
age  just  ahead.  The  imperatives  of  a 
U.S.  SST  to  sustain  this  leadership  in 
the  face  of  spirited  competition  from 
abroad  are  both  technological  and  eco- 
nomic. To  abandon  the  SST  program 
would  mean  the  crippling  of  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  restore  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  denial  to  the  tax- 
payer of  any  chance  of  recouping  the  in- 
vestments already  made,  anci  the  aban- 
donment of  the  predicted  returns  to  the 
Government  of  direct  revenue  and  taxes. 

The  halting  of  the  SST  program  at 
this  point  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  a  development  effort  well  on  the 
road  to  completion.  It  would  mean  a 
waste  of  nearly  $700  million  plus  an  ad- 
ditional $278  million  in  contract  termi- 
nations. Therefore,  the  closing  of  this 
project  would  almost  match  the  $290 
million  being  sought  at  this  time  to  con- 
tinue the  SST  program. 

As  President  Nixon  recently  pointed 
out.  we  are  in  a  transition  period  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Be- 
cause of  this  factor,  we  are  experienc- 
ing substantial  unemployment  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  The  abandonment 
of  the  SST  program  would  mean  the  loss 
of  at  least  150,000  additional  jobs  in  that 
and  in  other  industries. 

A  supersonic  transport  will  be  flown. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  issue  before  us 
is  whether  passengers  will  ride  on  an 
American  made  product  or  one  produced 
by  a  foreign  nation.  Let  us  insure  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  a  U.S.  SST. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  observation  about  the 
Issue  before  the  House  today.  I  believe 
it  also  applies  to  what  transpired  In  the 
other  body  in  the  vote  to  kill  the  Ameri- 
can supersonic  transport  program. 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  here  today, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Senate,  really  are 
arguing  the  question  of  the  SST,  per  se. 
This  is  not  the  issue. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Congress  uill 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  existence 
of  the  SST.  The  fact  is  that  the  SST  al- 
ready exists.  Two  currently  are  flying,  a 
fact  of  which  we  are  all  aware.  The 
basic  issue  today,  then,  is  whether  the 
United  States  should  build  an  SST.  A 
vote  to  terminate  the  American  SST  pro- 
gram will  not  eliminate  the  SST.  Rather, 
it  merely  will  have  the  effect  of  guaran- 
teeing that  there  only  will  be  two  com- 
petitors instead  of  three. 

One  other  observation  I  would  like 
to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  concerns  the  eco- 
logical considerations  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  SST's.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have  had 
supersonic  aircraft  flying  in  our  skies 
since  the  1950's.  In  addition  to  the  various 
experimental  aircraft  that  have  been 
built,  there  have  been  the  F-101,  F-102, 
P-104,  F-105.  F-106.  F-4,  B-58,  SR-71. 
F-8,  F-111,  XB-70,  and  others. 
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Supersonic  flight  is  not  new,  by  any 
means.  And  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence 
to  indicate  that  our  environment  or  ecol- 
ogy has  been  affected  to  the  magnitude 
that  some  have  been  suggesting  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  preferential  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  concur  with  the 
Senate's  action  to  withhold  appropria- 
tions for  the  SST.  I  shall  support  any 
parliamentary  effort  to  table  or  defeat 
such  a  preferential  motion. 

The  issues  involved  here  are  more  com- 
plex than  would  seem  at  first  look.  It  is 
not  alone  a  question  of  whether  we  will 
lose  150,000  jobs.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  reorder  our  priorities 
and  use  the  savings  on  water  quality 
projects,  air  pollution,  public  housing, 
mass  transit,  urban  renewal,  and  other 
urban  objectives. 

There  are  issues  here  which  transcend 
the  question  of  a  slump  in  our  economy, 
or  even  the  cost  of  the  project.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  a  greater  issue  than  na- 
tional prestige,  although  that  is  involved. 
Deeper  down  there  is  the  big  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  withdrawal  from 
competition  in  the  SST  may  be  a  signal  to 
the  world  that  we  are  wilUng  to  give  up 
our  leadership  in  air  transpwrtation 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years. 
Perhaps  an  even  greater  danger  to  us  is 
whether  our  withdrawal  from  competi- 
tion will  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
to  the  world  that  we  have  lost  our  will  to 
compete,  not  only  in  the  area  of  the  sup- 
ersonic transport  but  that  we  have  thus 
expressed  a  willingness  to  relinquish  our 
leadership  in  other  important  matters. 
In  my  view  that  is  what  we  should  be 
most  concerned  about,  as  we  vote  to  con- 
tinue or  withdraw  from  SST  competition. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  day  our  people 
will  be  flying  on  a  supersonic  transport. 
I  would  suppose  that  even  the  opponents 
of  our  American  SST  would  agree  to  that 
proposition.  The  facts  are  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  are  building  the  Con- 
corde. It  will  fly.  Then  it  will  sell.  It  Is 
not  as  good  as  our  own  prototype,  which 
has  a  higher  cost-benefit  ratio.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  put  the  issues  most  elo- 
quently in  perspective,  when  he  said  that 
if  we  quit  the  SST  race  now  and  relin- 
quish leadership  to  the  British  and  the 
French,  our  own  aircraft  industry  will 
be  anchored  to  the  past. 

The  SST  is  not  the  child  of  the  Nixon 
administration  alone.  The  concept  has 
been  supported  by  former  administra- 
tions. Three  Congresses  have  supported 
the  SST  program  to  date. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  be 
rightfully  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
the  SST  on  the  environment.  But  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  opponents  of  the  SST 
should  go  to  such  scare  tactics  as  to 
make  us  all  think  we  are  still  in  the 
Halloween  season.  I  refer  to  such  scares 
produced  by  the  argument  that  the  SST 
wiU  affect  ultraviolet  radiation  by  de- 
pleting the  supply  of  ozone  In  the  strato- 
sphere. I  refer  to  such  suggestions  that 
the  SST  would  cause  a  layer  of  dust  due 
to  the  engine  exhaust  products,  so  heavy 
as  to  cut  off  the  sun  and  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  to  such  a  point 


that  it  would  create  a  new  Ice  age.  I  refer 
to  the  argument  that  the  SST  would 
produce  permanent  clouds  in  the  upper 
stratosphere,  and  then  to  the  rather  ri- 
diculous charge  that  those  who  travel  on 
the  SST  would  be  affected  by  such  radia- 
tion levels  as  to  impair  their  health  or 
make  travel  on  our  SST's  impossible. 

Over  in  the  other  body  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Dr.  Myron  Tri- 
bus,  answered  all  of  these  questions  quite 
conclusively.  He  stated  affirmatively  that 
the  ultraviolet  radiation  would  be  barely 
detectable  and  that  the  same  was  true  of 
exhaust  products  of  the  SST  In  compar- 
ison with  other  manmade  sources  of  air 
pollution.  He  went  on  to  say  that  If  the 
SST  were  to  cause  clouds  in  the  stratos- 
phere, computer  calculations  could  be 
made  in  sufficient  time  to  guide  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  SST  in  relation 
to  this  problem.  As  to  the  problem  of 
radiation  danger  to  crews  and  passen- 
gers, Dr.  Tribus  pointed  out  that  the 
danger  would  not  be  greater  and  per- 
haps even  less  than  that  experienced  on 
today's  subsonic  fiights,  because  of  the 
reduced  exposure  time  with  an  SST 
traveling  at  1,800  miles  per  hour  as  com- 
pared to  600  miles  per  hour  for  today's 
subsonic  aircraft. 

On  the  matter  of  pollution,  I  weis  most 
impressed  by  the  testimony  which  was 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body,  which  set  out  the 
total  pounds  of  pollutants  emitted  by  cer- 
tain vehicles  per  1,000  pounds  of  fuel 
consumed.  Remember,  we  are  talking 
about  poimds  of  pollutants  for  every 
1.000  poimds  of  fuel  consumed.  Here  are 
the  facts:  The  subsonic  jets  put  out  6.5 
pounds  of  pollutants,  while  It  is  esti- 
mated the  SST  will  produce  only  6.9 
pounds  of  pollutants.  The  old  piston  air- 
craft produced  168  pounds  of  pollutants 
per  1,000  pounds  of  fuel  used.  The  real 
culprit  as  far  as  pollution  is  concerned 
is  the  automobile,  which  grinds  out  262 
pounds  of  pollutants  per  1,000  pounds  of 
fuel  consumed. 

Those  who  base  their  objections  to  U.S. 
development  of  the  SST  by  suggesting 
the  frightening  things  that  might  hap- 
pen in  the  area  of  environmental  conse- 
quences, are  showing  they  are  not  willing 
to  listen  to  MIT  studies  and  also  the  find- 
ings of  several  Government  agencies.  It 
is  this  kind  of  pessimist  who  would  have 
tried  to  stop  the  work  of  the  Wright 
brothers.  It  is  such  kind  of  critic  who  in 
1809  would  have  joined  in  branding  the 
steamship  "Fulton's  Folly."  Is  is  such 
people  who  fought  development  of  jet 
transportation. 

All  up  and  down  the  corridors  of  his- 
tory there  have  been  those  who  have  op- 
posed change,  or  what  we  prefer  today 
to  call  progress.  It  happened  when 
Christopher  Colimibus  wanted  to  set  sail 
on  his  trip  to  discover  America.  Some- 
times they  are  called  doubters,  just  as 
one  of  the  disciples  doubted  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord.  There  have  been 
doubters  aplenty  all  through  history.  I 
suppose  our  forebears  would  never  have 
ridden  in  a  chariot,  which  first  made  use 
of  the  principle  of  the  wheel,  unless  those 
with  faith  outnumbered  and  overruled 
the  doubters. 
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must  not  be  doubters  or  lose  faith 
our  American  technological  supe- 
can  and  will  build  a  supersonic 
that  will  overcome  the  twin 
of  noise  and  air  pollution, 
of  the  most  potent  argimients  to 
the  proposition  that  the  United 
should  build  the  SST,  so  far  as  the 
of  noise  and  pollution   are  con- 
is  that  if  we  build  our  own  SST 
inow    that   we   as   a    country   will 
to  be  determined  to  seek  solu- 
until  we  find  the  answer  to  noise  and 
If  we  quit  and  drop  out  of 
and  the  Russians,  British, 
French  proceed  on,  we  have  no  as- 
at  all  that  they  will  have  any 
about  the  pollution  of  world  air. 
lave  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
about    either   noise    on    the 
or  pollution  in  the  air.  As  a  mat- 
international  law  they  can  continue 
do  as  they  please, 
strongest  rebuttal  to  the  pollution 
is    that    foreign    governments 
never  yet  shown  any  measure  of 
about  air  pollution,  whereas  our 
y  has  demonstrated  its  concern.  If 
Iquild  an  SST  we  can  control  its  pol- 
but  if  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
makes  of  SST's  we  may  have  some 
serious    and    dangerous    pollution 
because  in  the  past  they  have 
nstiated  a  rather  complete  lack  of 

for  air  pollution. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  put  it: 

we    talk    about    banning    SST    In 
:a.  we  Ignore  the  planetary  aspects  of 
flying  everywhere  except  In  the  most 
ve  country  In  the  world." 

ing  the  action  last  week  in  the 

body  in  cutting  off  funds  for  the 

I  am  told  by  one  who  just  returned 

there  was  dancing  in  the  streets  of 

se,  France,  and  Bristol,  England. 

Aviation  and  British  Aircraft  Corp. 

delighted  to  see  America  drop  out  of 

competitive  race  to  biiild  the  SST. 

it  is  hearsay,  word  comes  from 

friend  who  conversed  with  one 

astronauts  on  his  return  from 

Russia.  Oiir  astronaut  was  much 

uith  their  TU-144  or  Tupolev 

He  said  he  was  convinced  that  Rus- 

is  veiy  close  to  the  successful  com- 

of  a  prototype   that  would  be 

in  the  near  future, 
of  us  who  will  support  the  SST 
also  supported  efforts  by  the  Con- 
to  improve  our  environment.  But 
<  an  forget  the  continual  complaint 
in  Permsylvanla  about  odors  of 
ii^dustry  there?  This  last  week  the 
that  produced  the  odors  closed, 
will  be  no  odors  now — neither  will 
be  any  jobs  In  that  town, 
must  continue  the  fight  against 
p4llution  of  our  environment.  We  can 
will.  But  we  must  also  have  In- 
and  jobs  to  pay  the  taxes  to  fight 
Harvey  Ardman  in  the  Amer- 
l|egion  magazine  for  December  1970 
hat  the  case  for  the  supersonic 
is  purely  economic.  It  Is  not 
000  jobs  lost  now,  but  the  future 
aerospace  indastry  In  the  decade 
decades   ahead.   The   economic 
of  the  big  ships  can  affect  In- 
y  as  many  as  4  million  Americans 
!  health  of  our  total  economy. 
Is  the  case  for  the  SST. 


December  8,  1970 
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The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Chair  wants  to  have  it  understood 
that  chronologically  all  time  has  expired. 

MOTION  TO  TABLB  OFFKBTD  BY   MX.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Tatks)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  213,  nays  175,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
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Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  lU. 

Annunzlo 

Aren:ls 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Beall,  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell,  Calif. 

Berry 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bogs?s 

Boland 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederbcrg 

Chamberlain 

Chapppll 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Corbett 

CJorman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Downing 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

FaUon 
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Pascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

H:ill 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  V/ash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hfebert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landgreba 

Landrom 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McMlUan 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Marsh 


Martin 

Mathlas 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morion 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nflsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrme 

Poage 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Held,  Ul. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 


Thompson,  Oa. 

iniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cafiery 

Carey 

Carney 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Oonte 

Conyers 

Coughim 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Olggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 


Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 
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Fish 

Flowers 

Ford, 
WUllam  D. 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

F^^qua 

Galiflanakis 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Oude 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 
Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Mikva 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 


Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wymaa 
Young 


Mosher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Podell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Bcheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  WU. 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiornan 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Widnall 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

ZWRCh 
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Abbitt 

AspinaU 

Baring 

Boiling 

Button 

CoUler 

Collins,  Tex. 

Daddarlo 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Gettys 

Gray 

Grover 

Halpern 


NOT  VOTING — 45 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Karth 

Kee 

King 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

MeskUl 

Mess 

Myers 

O'Konskl 

Pettis 

Poff 

Pollock 


Powell 

Preycr,  N.C. 

F^ircsll 

Reifel 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

Wydler 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 
Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie  against. 
Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  Halpern  against. 
Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Myers  against. 
Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  against. 
Mr.  Grover  for,  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina  against. 
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Mr.  Wydler  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 
Mr.  Mesklll  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Reifel 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  CoUlnfl  of  Texas. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Harvey  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Messrs.  HOLIFTET.D,  PHILBIN,  and 
GOODLING  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Boland, 
McFall,  Yates,  Steed,  Mahon,  Conte, 
Minshall,  Edwards  of  Alabama,  and 
Bow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remaiks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material  on  the  matter  just 
concluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELEASING  CONDITIONS  IN  DEED 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  LAND  HERE- 
TOFORE CONVEYED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  SALT  LAKE 
CITY  CORP. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  (S.  1366)  to 
release  the  conditions  in  a  deed  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  SaJt  Lake  City  Corp. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bOl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
TexEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.   1366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
1622(b),  the  terms  and  conditions  In  the 
instrument  of  transfer  issued  by  the  United 
States  on  November  15,  1961,  to  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Corporation,  providing  for  a  re- 
version of  title  to  the  United  States  under 
speclfled  circumstances,  are  hereby  waived, 
for  the  limited  purpoee  of  permitting  the 
repair  and  lighting  of  a  large  concrete  "U" 
(an  emblem  of  the  University  of  Utah)  sit- 
uated on  a  tract  of  approximately  3.73  acres 
In  section  33,  township  1  north,  range  1  east. 
Salt  Lake  meridian,  Utah. 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2162,  POISON  PREVENTION 
PACKAGING  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2162)  to  pro- 
vide for  special  packaging  to  protect 
children  from  serious  personal  injury 
or  serious  illness  resulting  from  han- 
dling, using,  or  ingesting  household  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Moss,  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Keith,  and  Thompson  of  Georgia. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2108, 
FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 
AND  POPULATION  RESEARCH  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  of  the  bill  (S. 
2108)  to  promote  public  health  and  wel- 
fare by  expanding,  improving,  and  bet- 
ter coordinating  the  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Goverrmient,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  December  3,  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  much  time  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  family  plan- 
ning legislation  (S.  2108)  because  the 
conference  report  is  in  almost  every  re- 
spect the  legislation  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  about  3  weeks  ago,  on  No- 
vember 16  to  be  exact. 

Under  the  conference  report,  first, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  could 
be  used  in  programs  where  abortion  is  a 
method  of  family  planning;  and,  sec- 
ond, all  of  the  services  and  informa- 
tional materials  under  the  legislation 
would  be  available  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $267  mil- 
lion over  a  3 -year  period.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $991.23 
million  over  a  5-year  iieriod.  The  pro- 
grams covered  in  the  two  bills  were  the 
same,  but  for  the  provision  in  the  Sen- 


ate bill  for  the  construction  tmd  opera- 
tion of  population  research  centers. 
These  were  not  provided  for  in  the  House 
version;  they  are  not  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  a 
3-year  program,  as  in  the  House  bill, 
with  an  overall  authorization  of  $387 
million.  The  increase — over  the  House 
authorizations — is  for  project  grants  for 
family  planning  services  and  for  re- 
search. The  administration  tells  me  that 
these  increases  are  badly  needed.  They 
still  do  not  provide  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  needed  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  conference 
report  and  I  tnist  the  House  will  pass  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  does 
the  gentleman  state  that  all  amendments 
adopted  in  the  conference  report  are 
germane  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  conferees  did 
a  very  good  job.  It  is  a  very  good  bill, 
and  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  should  point  out  here  that  at  the  con- 
ference the  Senate  adopted  the  House 
bill  with  the  exception  of  one  matter,  one 
major  matter. 

The  House  bill  called  for  $267  million. 
The  Senate  bill  called  for  $991  million. 
We  settled  for  $387  million  or  roughly 
$600  milUon  below  the  Senate  bill  and 
$120  million  above  the  House  bill. 

The  administration  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  adopH 
tion  of  the   conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   S.    3418, 
TRAINING  OF  FAMILY  PHYSICIANS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospital* 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  special  de- 
partments and  programs  in  the  field  of 
family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  to  al- 
leviate the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj  wtlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fro:  n  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

( ^'or  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1970.) 

^[r.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading 
of  ;he  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
umnimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  (  onsidered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obj  K;tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

T  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tler lan  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
ger i )  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

»[r.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  before  the  House  to- 
day is  essentially  the  bill  as  was  passed 
by  he  House  December  3,  and  provides 
a  2 -year  program  for  the  training  of 
fan  ily  physicians  at  medical  schools  and 
at  tjeaching  hospitals. 

passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would 

havle  authorized  a  total  of  $225  million 

a  3-year  period  for  this  program. 

Senate  authorized  a  5-year  program 

total  of  $425  million,  but  in  con- 

the  Senate  accepted  the  House 
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L 1  conference  we  agreed  to  a  modifica- 
tior  of  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
authorizing  the  use,  out  of  appropriated 
under  the  general  authorization, 
to  $5  million  a  year  for  planning 
at  schools  and  hospitals.  The 
agreement  authorizes  $8  mil- 
to  be  used  each  year  for  planning 
developmental  grants. 
Title  n  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  substantial  re- 
search and  training  program  in  the  fields 
trition  and  problems  related  to  mal- 
ition,  at  an  authorization  of  $32  mil- 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  a  like 
for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal 
,  totaling  $160  million. 

House    conferees    felt    that    we 
to  hold  hearings  before  agreeing 
program  as  far  reaching  as  this  one, 
agreed  to  a  $5  million  authorization 
a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
in  conjunction  with  medical  schools 
other  health  professions  schools  of 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
ng  courses  at  those  schools  dealing 
nutrition  and  problems  related  to 
and   of    establishing    re- 
programs  and  pilot  projects  in 
area. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agreement 
signed  by  all  the  House  Members, 
we  recommend  its  adoption  by  the 
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N  r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

^  r.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  t  le  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

N  r.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  \ielding.  The  Senate  bill  was  for  5 
yea  s  and  with  an  authorization  of  $425 
million:  the  House-passed  bill  was  for  3 
yea  s  at  $225  million.  The  conference 
wot  nd  up  with  $225  million  and  a  3-yetu" 
pro  rram.  Is  that  what  happened? 

K  r.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  program 
passed  on  the  House  floor,  and  we  re- 
tair  ed  it  in  conference. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Unlike  the  conference  re- 
port previously  adopted,  the  figure  ap- 
proved by  the  House  was  not  substan- 
tially increased  in  this  case,  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true.  There 
was  a  reason  for  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sprdiger)  told  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago.  The  admin- 
istration had  requested  more  money  for 
the  program  in  the  other  bill  and  said 
that  It  was  needed.  We  have  inserted  a 
statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Record. 
The  Senate  said  that  even  that  amount 
was  not  enough.  But  we  cut  it  down. 
Usually  the  Senate  moves  these  amounts 
up.  We  compromised.  We  cut  $600  mil- 
lion out  of  their  bill  on  family  planning, 
or  more  than  that.  We  believe  we  have 
come  up  with  a  good  bill.  We  think  this 
is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  usually  no  great  achieve- 
ment to  cut  the  asking  price  of  the  other 
body  because  it  invariably  loads  in  higher 
expenditures.  Then  the  figure  of  $225 
million  for  3  years  was  contained  In  the 
House- passed  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  nonger- 
mane  amendments  in  the  report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  I  might  add  that 
the  bill  that  passed  the  other  body  had  in 
it  $160  million  for  courses  in  nutrition. 
That  program  was  adopted  by  our  side, 
except  we  cut  the  amount  from  $160  mil- 
lion to  $5  million,  for  research  into  the 
need  for  such  courses. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Every  time  we  have 
had  a  medical  bill  or  a  bill  relating  to 
doctors  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
past  few  years  any  number  of  Members 
have  asked,  "What  is  being  done  in  the 
field  of  family  practice?"  This  is  the 
doctor  that  you  go  to  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  one  that  you  want  to  talk  to 
or  you  want  to  get  some  relief  from. 

The  great  difQculty  that  we  have  had 
in  the  last  15  years  in  this  committee  in 
the  whole  field  of  developing  medical 
training  is  that  doctors  graduating  from 
medical  school  ultimately  become  doc- 
tors who  specialize  and,  in  the  second 
place,  when  they  become  specialists,  they 
stay  in  the  cities  and  do  not  get  out  into 
the  rural  areas. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation  we 
simply  had  to  have  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram to  promote  family  practice.  There 
is  no  hope  of  getting  these  doctors  in 
the  rural  areas — and  I  am  also  talking 
about  the  ghetto  areas  and  the  poor 
areas — unless  we  develop  more  d(x;tors 
in  the  family  practice  field. 

Therefore,  this  bill  would  provide 
grants  to  medical  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  separate  departments 
in  this  field.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  program  and  doing  everything  we 
can  with  it,  wrestling,  trying  to  figure 
some  way  to  encourage  more  doctors  to 
practice  away  from  the  city  and  aflBuent 
areas,  with  the  hope  of  getting  them  into 
the  areas  where  more  doctors  are  needed, 
and  there  is  a  great  shortsige.  That  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  bill,  so  that 
everyone  understands  what  it  Is  all  about. 


The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  raised 
the  question  of  money.  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  have  done  the  Job  any  cheaper  by 
doing  it  in  3  years  rather  than  in  5  years. 
However,  we  have  retained  the  practice 
which  our  committee  adopted  some  15 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Harris  was  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee.  At  that  time  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  take  no  program  be- 
yond 3  years  in  order  that  we  might  take 
a  look  at  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  3 
years  and  determine  whether  or  not  it 
was  making  progress.  This  Is  the  real 
reason  we  have  never  yielded  to  the 
Senate  beyond  3  years. 

The  bill  is  only  $5  million  different 
from  the  Senate  bUl. 

However,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Javits,  had  $160  million  in  for  the 
particular  item  which  we  raised  by  only 
$5  million.  Whether  or  not  we  can  say 
we  saved  $155  million,  I  do  not  know.  At 
least,  there  is  only  $5  million  above  the 
House  bill,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  lias  made  the  point,  that  we 
have  not  done  it  any  cheaper  under  this 
plan.  We  have  merely  put  in  a  3 -year 
program. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  curious 
about  several  points  and  about  one  in 
particular.  We  have  spoken  for  some  time 
and  discussed  this  matter  for  some  time 
about  how  to  get  general  practitioners 
into  the  rural  areas.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  any  thought  on  why 
we  permit  students  to  pursue  a  premed 
course  through  college  for  4  years,  and 
then  unless  they  achieve  a  straight-A 
rating,  they  cannot  get  into  the  medical 
school? 

Our  contention  is  this,  that  the 
stralght-A  students  who  come  through 
there  will  go  to  the  medical  school  and 
either  become  a  specialist  in  the  medical 
school  or  will  want  to  teach.  I  am  won- 
dering why  we  cannot  have  some  relaxing 
of  this  rule  whereby,  I  am  told,  only  one 
out  of  seven  is  selected,  and  why  we  can- 
not have  some  schools  that  will  concen- 
trate on  general  practitioners  who  have 
a  B  or  C  rating  in  college. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  there  is  no  way 
I  know  whereby  we  in  the  Congress  can 
legislate  and  tell  a  State  university,  in 
either  New  Jersey  or  Illinois,  what  stu- 
dents it  shall  or  shall  not  admit.  I  have 
differed  with  my  own  University  of  Illi- 
nois Law  School,  because  that  is  almost 
exactly  100  percent  what  is  happening 
there.  They  are  taking  the  students  with 
the  highest  grades  and  saying  this  is  the 
test.  They  have  so  many  more  applicants 
than  they  can  take,  they  say  this  is  the 
only  way  they  can  do  it  and  be  fair — just 
to  take  the  students  with  the  highest 
averages. 

That  is  not  true  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges.  The  gentleman,  I  am  sure, 
knows  there  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  taking  those  who  seem  to  have  the 
best  incentive  in  life  and  who  are  most  in 
need  of  college.  But  this  is  not  true  only 
of  the  medical  schools,  and  in  this  the 
medical  schools  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  guilty. 
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Mr.  HUNT.  That  may  be  true,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  some  very  fine 
physicians  who  have  graduated  from 
college  with  a  plus-C  or  minus-B  rating 
who  are  doing  a  very  fine  job.  I  can 
name  five  in  my  own  hometown. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  never  would  have 
become  a  lawyer  if  that  had  been  the 
test  for  becoming  a  lawyer.  But  I  cannot 
criticize  the  universities  for  the  stand- 
ards they  use  in  admitting  students,  and 
I  do  not  believe  this  committee  ought  to 
be  engaged  in  telling  the  medical  uni- 
versities what  students  to  admit  or  under 
what  conditions  the  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted. I  do  not  believe  that  is  our  pre- 
rogative. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  to  produce  more  general  practitioners. 
There  is  one  reason  why  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  them  into  these  rural 
areas.  The  specialists  in  a  field  simply 
will  not  go  into  an  area  where  the  de- 
mand is  very  small.  A  general  practi- 
tioner can  go  into  any  area  and  make 
quite  a  living.  I  have  a  couple  who  came 
into  my  own  congressional  district  this 
year  and  got  into  communities  of  less 
than  3,000,  but  they  are  in  counties  of 
15,000  or  18,000,  and  they  are  serving 
the  entire  counties.  Their  income  is  go- 
ing to  be  as  great  this  year  as  those  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  in  Champaign 
or  Decatur  or  other  large  cities,  simply 
because  the  demand  for  the  doctor  is  so 
great  in  the  little  rural  communities  that 
he  is  kept  so  busy  he  will  have  earnings 
equal  to  many  in  the  larger  cities. 

Again,  those  two  were  not  specialists 
but  were  general  practitioners. 

We  are  trying  to  increase  with  this 
bill  the  number  of  general  practitioners. 
They  can  practice  almost  any  place  and 
make  almost  as  much  as  the  specialists 
in  the  larger  cities.  That  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  agree  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  agree  that 
we  cannot  dictate  to  the  colleges  or  to 
the  medical  schools  as  to  which  students 
they  shall  or  shall  not  admit.  But  by  the 
same  token,  we  are  appropriating  money 
for  schools  or  colleges  who  steadfastly 
refuse  to  admit  anyone  except  the  A 
students.  I  think  this  is  a  wrong  ap- 
proach. I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
mediimi  here.  We  have  ofttimes  written 
legislation  on  this  floor  that  simply  says 
other  people  ought  to  be  given  an  equal 
chance.  All  we  ask  is  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  medical  school,  and 
if  they  flunk  out,  that  is  it. 

They  are  being  precluded,  and  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  he  has  said  some- 
thing worth  saying  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  have  been  trying  to  encourage 
the  medical  schools  to  take  a  different 
attitude  with  reference  to  this  proWem. 
With  all  of  these  "A"  students  we  are 
skimming  the  cream  of  the  crop,  which 
is  good,  but  at  the  same  time  we  ought 
to  give  the  other  fellow  some  incentive 
to  go  out. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  are 
not  enough  slots  to  be  filled.  Last  year 
we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500 
students  from  the  United  States  study- 
ing in  foreign  medical  schools.  We  have 


been  engaged  in  a  program  in  this  coun- 
try every  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  600  to  800.  There  are  some  in  my 
own  district  who  are  studying  in  foreign 
countries,  all  because  they  were  not  able 
to  get  into  the  University  of  Illinois  or 
the  University  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
University  or  some  other  medical  school 
in  that  area. 

We  are  trying  to  increase  the  number 
of  slots  available  for  students  to  go  to 
medical  schools. 

With  the  rising  population,  our  bill  of 
1968  guaranteed  that  in  1972  we  would 
have  the  same  number  of  doctors  per 
thousand.  That  does  not  mean  anything 
if  the  doctors  are  all  cluttered  in  a  few 
areas  and  have  not  been  scattered  over 
the  coiantryside.  Even  though  there  may 
be  the  same  number  of  doctors  per  thou- 
sand, in  the  city  of  Chicago  there  may 
be  one  for  every  500  or  600  people,  where- 
as in  Mendota,  111.,  there  may  be  one  for 
every  1,200  or  1,600  people. 

The  problem  will  still  remain,  unless 
we  can  get  more  emphasis  on  the  family 
practitioner.  This  program  is  placing 
emphasis  on  the  family  practitioner. 
Then  we  will  have  some  hope  of  getting 
them  out  to  the  places  where  they  are 
needed. 

I  have  answered  the  gentleman  the 
best  I  can. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  in  thorough  agree- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  on 
the  right  track,  when  he  says  there  are 
not  enough  slots  to  accomplish  what  I 
should  like  to  see  done.  The  gentleman 
says  we  have  2,500  students  in  foreign 
medical  schools.  How  many  foreign  stu- 
dents do  we  have  in  American  medical 
schools? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Actually  it  is  a  small 
number.  I  am  talking  about  a  compari- 
son. It  would  be  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  take 
the  gentleman's  word  for  that. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Actually,  at  the  State 
university  today  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  take  a  foreign  stu- 
dent. The  demand  in  the  State  is  so  great 
that  the  criticism  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture would  be  too  great  to  take  any 
foreign  student,  imless  he  came  under 
some  kind  of  a  managed  program  the 
Federal  Government  said  was  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  medical  schools  I  have 
run  through  there  are  almost  no  foreign 
students. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Apparently  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  by  itself,  because  we  do 
have  them  in  the  State  schools. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  in  addition  to  this 
we  have  a  great  many  foreign  doctors 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  practice, 
and  they  are  most  welcome  so  long  as 
they  can  pass  the  boards,  and  most  of 
them  can.  They  come  from  all  over  the 
world,  because  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice is  so  great  and  the  demand  is  so 
great. 

From  Britain  and  Canada  last  year, 
though  I  do  not  have  the  fig\ires,  a  rather 
substantial  number  came  from  both 
countries. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  at  the  hospital 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  As  I 
walked  around  the  hospital  I  would  guess 
there  were  well  over  half  the  doctors  who 
were  Indians  or  Pakistanis. 


Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  very  true,  and  the 
answer  is  quite  evident,  in  that  they 
have  socialized  medicine  there  and  the 
income  for  the  doctors  in  this  country  is 
much  more  lucrative.  That  is  what  draws 
them  here. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
enlarge  the  slots  in  our  schools  to  have 
our  own  students  go  to  medical  school, 
wiiether  they  are  "B"  or  "C"  students, 
to  give  them  an  opportimity  to  become 
doctors  and  make  a  living  here. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague,  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  installing  16  new  medical 
schools.  They  are  not  all  finished.  Tliat 
will  be  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  doctors. 

We  are  fairly  sure  we  are  going  to 
finance  this  far  beyond  1972,  which  Is 
the  last  year  under  the  present  program. 

That  is  our  only  hope. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  Illinois  Medical 
Society  itself  came  forward  with  a  new 
program,  which  they  have  not  sold  yet 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  but  which 
they  are  desperately  trying  to  do  to  all 
in  our  area,  to  cut  the  medical  school 
term  from  4  years  to  2  years,  and  to  put  2 
years  of  the  medical  school  back  at  the 
undergraduate  school.  That  would  dou- 
ble the  niunber  of  doctors  coming  out. 
Every  2  years  it  would  double  the  num- 
ber. Now,  in  10  years  that  makes  a  sub- 
stantial number  if  you  had  400  who  were 
doctors  in  the  last  2  years  Instead  of  400 
in  4  years.  That  is  one  thing  we  will  have 
to  come  to  ultimately.  The  deans  of  the 
medical  schools  I  have  talked  to  are 
very  insistent  on  this.  I  think  we  are 
making  true  progress  in  this  field.  I  think 
this  is  the  most  hope  we  have  for  In- 
creasing the  number  of  doctors  and  the 
only  hope  we  have  for  seeing  our  way  to 
doing  this  in  the  Immediate  future. 

In  talking  to  the  State  schools  I  have 
talked  to  they  said  that  they  can  take 
this  and  absorb  this  for  the  first  2  years 
in  the  undergraduate  schools  in  the  field 
of  science.  So  in  this  way  you  can  in- 
crease the  number  of  slots  and  double 
them  for  the  last  2  years. 

That  is  my  best  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation.  I  do  hope  that  perhaps 
in  the  foreseeable  future  there  will  be 
some  alleviation  of  this  problem  where 
you  have  to  be  an  out-and-out  brain  and 
where  you  have  to  become  a  cardiologist 
and  not  a  general  practitioner.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  a  straight-A  student 
should  have  any  better  bedroom  or  bed- 
side manners  as  a  physician  than  a  grade 
A  student  or  a  student  with  a  B  average 
or  a  C-plus  student.  They  may  have  the 
same  qualities. 

I  am  hopeful  and  I  will  be  insistent  on 
the  fact  that  somewhere  along  the  line, 
if  we  are  going  to  provide  money  for  the 
program,  we  will  have  someone  who  will 
say  that  there  will  be  other  people  who 
will  have  a  chance  to  go  to  college  be- 
sides those  who  are  so  very  fortunate. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
port to  the  medical  schools  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said.  I  am  sure  he  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  said  this,  and  I  know 
they  will  be  interested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 
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^T.  SPRINGER.  Of  course.  I  yield  to 

gentleman. 

.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  compulsion 

legislation  on  the  so-called  family 

phyfeician  to  remain  a  family  physician 

f  unily  doctor? 

W  r.  SPRINGER.  No;  I  do  not  think 
x>uld  ever  compjel  a  man  to  remain 
but  he  would  have  no  specialized 
traijilng  except  this.  He  could  not  be  a 
in  or  something  else. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  he  might  transfer  his 
\fces  and  go  from  the  riural  commu- 
te the  city.  That  would  defeat  the 
of  the  legislation,  it  seems  to 
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.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say   to   the 

,  we  do  not  say  In  this  bill 

he  has  to  practice,  but  what  we 

is    increase    the    available    supply. 

this  we  will  get  them  in  the 

where  they  can  be  used  the  most, 

lielieve.  We  have  not  been  successful 

this  date  because  so  many  have 

specialists.    A    general    practi- 

,  as  I  say,  would  have  no  more 

est  in  practicing  in  Chicago  than 

gentleman's  district,  and  it  might 

lot  more  pleasant  to  practice  in  the 

District  of  Iowa.  However,  the  fact 

he  becomes  a  brain  surgeon  or  a 

neurologist  does  not  mean  that  he 

go  to  a  small  community  to  prac- 

but  a  general  practitioner  practices 

place. 

.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  some  of 

general  practitioners  would  come 

Third  District  of  Iowa,  but  after  all 

and  done,  there  is  not  the  slight- 

(^bligation,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 

legislation  either  by  way  of  penal- 

them  in  any  way  or  through  any 

•  form  of  compulsion  to  say  that 

must  serve  the  communities  where 

are  needed  the  most. 

SPRINGER.  No;  I  must  disagree 

my  distinguished  colleague.  I  do 

lelieve  we  will  want  to  come  to  the 

where  someone  can  tell  me  that 

re  to  go  out  and  practice  law  in  a 

that  I  do  not  want  to  live 

however,   if  it  is   made  attractive 

by  virtue  of  what  you  are  doing 

here  is  not  any  great  distinction  in 

4mount  of  money  that  you  will  make 

place  over  another,  then  I  think 

would  be  an  inclination,  or  at  least 

would  be  on  my  part  if  I  were  a 

.  to  practice  in  a  smaller  commu- 

I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  more 

in  the  smaller  community  than 

(^uld  be  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  I 

it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  say, 

,  to  them  that  you  must  prsujtice 

certain  place.  I  do  not  tlilnk  we 

ever  done  that. 

.  GROSS.  I  do  not  mean  in  one  cer- 
place  but  to  follow  the  line  of  gen- 
practitioners. 
SPRINGER.  Well,  he  will  do  that 
that  Is  what  he  is  primarily 
for. 
GROSS.  But  it  can  be  in  the  cities 
le  will  practice. 
SPRINGER.  That  Is  true. 
GROSS,  And  not  out  in  the  coun- 
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SPRINGER.  That  is  true.  We  will 

him  where  he  must  practice,  but 

them  general  practitioners  we 


will  be  siire  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  can  make  a  living  in  any  kind  of 
a  community. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  loans? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  are  loans;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  what  way  Is  It  dis- 
bursed— through  the  medical  colleges? 
Are  the  colleges  themselves  subsidized,  or 
is  the  money  paid  out  to  the  individual? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  money  is  paid 
out  for  the  formation  of  a  department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  a  department? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  A  department. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  last  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  it  is 
our  opinion  that  after  approximately 
3  years  of  residency  and  training  In 
the  medical  field  that  these  young  people 
will  be  trained  to  be  general  practitioners 
and  we  hope  that  that  will  lead  them 
toward  the  ghetto  areas  and  the  rural 
areas. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  a  program 
as  this  has  been  instituted.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  one. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10634. 
STATE  TAX  WirHHOLDINO  OF  IN- 
TERSTATE EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
10634)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages 
and  salaries  of  employees  from  withhold- 
ing for  income  tax  purposes  under  the 
laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of 
the  employee's  residence,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiKLD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  December 
3.  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGEP^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  four  principal 
subjects  before  us  in  this  conference: 
First,  multiple  tax  liability;  second, 
multiple  withholding;  third,  filing  of  in- 
formation returns;  and  fourth,  coverage 
of  transportation  employees. 

First.  The  House  version  did  not  deal 
with  the  question  of  tax  liability  in  any 


maimer  since  this  was  a  question  which 
had  been  acted  on  in  a  broader  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
passed  by  the  House — it  Is  still  pending 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  would  have 
provided  that  interstate  employees  could 
be  liable  for  taxes  in  no  more  than  two 
States — State  of  residence  and  a  State 
where  the  employee  earns  more  than  50 
percent  of  his  compensation.  The  House 
managers  prevailed  on  this  ix>int  and  tills 
was  the  major  subject  at  issue. 

Second,  as  to  withholding,  the  House 
provided  that  only  the  State  of  an  em- 
ployee's residence  could  require  with- 
holding. The  Senate  provided  that  the 
State  in  which  an  employee  earns  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  compensation 
could  require  withholding;  or,  if  he  did 
not  earn  more  than  50  percent  in  any  one 
State,  his  State  of  residence  could.  The 
Senate  version  was  adopted. 

Third,  as  to  the  filing  of  information 
returns,  the  House  provided  that  only  the 
State  of  an  employee's  residence  could 
require  the  filing  of  information.  The 
Senate  provided  that  both  the  State 
of  residence  and  a  State  where  an  em- 
ployee earns  more  than  50  percent  of 
his  income  could  require  the  filing  of 
information  returns.  We  adopted  the 
Senate  version. 

Fourth,  as  to  particular  transportation 
employees,  the  House  bill  did  not  spe- 
cifically cover  employees  of  water  car- 
riers such  as  barge  operators  operating 
under  exemptions.  The  Senate  version 
did.  The  House  did  cover  employees  of 
fishing  vessels,  the  Senate  version  did  not. 
The  conference  report  covers  both  class- 
es of  employees. 

I  believe  that  this  conference  report 
is  highly  satisfactory  and  even  improves 
the  legislation  and  urge  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  slipped  a  nongermane  amendment 
on  a  bill  that  provided  he  could  employ 
an  alien  on  his  committee.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  going  to  ascertain 
in  the  future  whether  all  amendments  to 
conference  reports  are  germane. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  amendments 
are  all  germane  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
explained  the  bill.  It  is  a  very  simple  bill, 
and  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HR.  10634,  which  aa 
originally  conceived  was  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
exempt  certain  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees from  withholding  for  income  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence. 
This  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
September  14,  1970,  was  designed  to 
remedy  a  situation  which  had  been  cre- 
ating hardships  for  both  employees  and 
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employers  involved  in  interstate  trans- 
portation. The  problem  had  arisen  in 
recent  years  because  States  and  local 
governments,  in  their  constant  search  for 
additional  sources  of  revenue,  had  begun 
to  wittihold  income  taxes  from  wages  of 
nonresidents  who  in  their  employment 
passed  through  the  State. 

H.R.  10634  as  passed  by  the  House 
related  solely  to  withholding  and  re- 
porting problems.  The  House  passed  ver- 
sion would  prohibit  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  withholding  for  other 
than  the  State  or  local  subdivision  of 
residence  of  employees  on  wages  from 
railroads,  motor  carriers  and  other  inter- 
state carriers.  It  would  also  relieve  inter- 
state carriers  from  any  duty  to  file  in- 
formation returns  for  tax  purposes  on 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  these  employees 
except  in  the  State  or  local  subdivision 
of  such  employee's  residence.  The  House 
passed  bill  would  not  impair  the  general 
taxing  authority  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments nor  would  It  relieve  employees 
of  their  liability  to  pay  taxes  properly 
due. 

As  amended  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
proved in  conference  the  bill  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  the  withholding  and 
reporting  aspects  of  the  House  version. 
As  approved  in  conference,  the  bill  would 
provide  that:  First,  compensation  of  in- 
terstate employees  would  be  taxable  only 
in  the  employee's  State  or  subdivision 
of  residence  and/or  in  the  State  or  sub- 
division in  wliich  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  compensation  is  earned;  second, 
employers  would  be  required  to  withhold 
on  compensation  paid  to  such  employees 
only  for  the  State  or  subdivision  in  which 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  compensa- 
tion is  earned,  except  that  if  the  em- 
ployee did  not  earn  more  than  50  percent 
of  his  compensation  in  any  one  State 
or  subdivision  dimng  the  preceding  tax- 
able year,  the  employer  would  be  re- 
quired to  withhold  only  for  the  subdivi- 
sion of  residence  of  the  employee;  and 
third,  employers  would  be  required  to 
file  information  returns  on  employees 
only  to  the  State  or  subdivision  of  resi- 
dence of  the  employee  and  to  the  State 
for  which  withholding  was  required  un- 
der the  50  percent  rule. 

The  conference  agreement  encom- 
passes such  substantive  changes  that  I 
do  not  think  the  House  can  merely  rub- 
berstamp  its  approval  in  these  waning 
days  of  the  91st  Congress  without  more 
deliberation.  This  agreement  opens  up 
a  whole  new  can  of  worms.  It  involves 
a  major  change  in  Federal  State  tax 
jurisdiction  relationships.  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  problem  of  multiple  State 
tax  liability  and  places  certain  limita- 
tions on  State  and  local  Jurisdictions  in 
imposing  taxes  on  certain  nonresidents 
working  with  the  State— a  prerogative 
which  had  previously  been  left  to  the 
State. 

The  conference  report  reduces  the 
present  problem  as  far  as  employees  are 
concerned,  but  it  does  not  eliminate  it. 
I  know  from  the  experience  of  the  em- 
ployees who  reside  in  my  State  of  Iowa 
and  work  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in 
Illinois  what  difficulty  they  have  in  ob- 
taining from  Illinois  the  certification 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  income  tax  re- 


quirements of  Iowa.  To  me  it  is  far  pref- 
erable to  retain  the  provision  of  the 
House  passed  bill— that  withholding  be 
limited  to  the  State  or  subdivision  in 
which  the  employee  resides. 

The  conference  agreement  would  re- 
duce some  of  the  current  administrative 
problems  involved  in  withholding  and  re- 
porting confronted  by  interstate  employ- 
ers, but  much  complex  recordkeeping  is 
still  required  on  their  part.  This  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  determine  what 
amoxmt  of  compensation  is  earned  in  any 
State  or  subdivision.  For  railroad  and 
motor  carrier  operators  the  amount  of 
compensation  attributable  to  a  particular 
State  or  subdivision  is  based  upon  mile- 
age traveled.  For  railroad  maintenance 
or  local  terminal  operators,  and  opera- 
tors for  air  transport  and  water  carriers, 
time  is  the  basis  used.  These  employers 
would  have  no  reason  to  maintain  these 
records  for  their  own  purposes.  There 
will  be  further  administrative  problems 
for  these  employers  with  regard  to  new 
or  transferred  employees  or  in  cases  of 
employees  with  shifting  assignments. 
These  problems  would  be  eliminated  if 
the  House  provision  to  withhold  and  re- 
port only  in  the  resident  State  or  locality 
of  the  employee  were  retained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report  and  insist  that  this  legis- 
lation as  passed  by  the  House  be  restored. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURINO  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  allowed  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1290  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1290 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  &Aopt\aa.  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3070)  to 
encourage  the  development  of  novel  varieties 
of  sexually  reproduced  plants  and  to  make 
them  available  to  the  public,  providing  pro- 
tection available  to  these  who  breed,  develop, 
or  discover  them,  and  thereby  promoting 
progress  In  agriculture  In  the  pubUc  interest. 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  lor 
faUure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  3,  Rule  XTTT,  and  against  section  31 
of  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour. 


to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  xinder  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Wll  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  tha 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  psissage  without 
Inten-enlng  motion  except  one  motion  to 
reconmilt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1290 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  8. 
3070,  The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act. 
All  points  of  order  are  waived  against 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule,  clause  3,  rule  Xm,  and 
against  section  31  of  the  bill  because  of 
appropriations  In  a  legislative  bill. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3070  is  to  encourage 
the  development  of  novel  varieties  of 
sexually  reproduced  plants  and  to  make 
them  available  to  the  public,  providing 
protection  available  to  those  who  breed, 
develop,  or  discover  them,  and  thereby 
promoting  prc^rress  in  agriculture  in  the 
public  interest. 

Certificates  of  plant  variety  protection 
would  be  Issued  to  assure  developers  of 
novel  varieties  of  sexually  reproduced 
plants  exclusive  rights  to  sell  reproduce, 
import,  or  export  such  varieties,  or  use 
them  in  the  production  of  hybrids  or 
different  varieties,  for  a  period  of  17 
years.  A  plant  variety  protection  office 
would  be  established  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  administer  the  law. 

Protection  is  presently  limited,  imder 
patent  law.  to  those  varieties  of  plants 
which  reproduce  by  such  methods  as 
grafting  or  budding.  No  protection  is 
available  to  those  varieties  of  plants 
which  reproduce  sexually— generally  by 
seeds.  Thus,  patent  protection  is  not 
avaUable  with  respect  to  new  varieties 
of  agricultural  crops  such  as  cotton  or 
soybeans. 

The  Secretary  would  establish  reason- 
able fees  to  be  collected  to  cover  substan- 
tially all  costs  of  administration ;  provide 
for  their  deposit  in  a  revolving  fimd 
which  would  be  available  for  administra- 
tion of  the  act;  and  provide  for  a  $50 
filing  fee  pending  establishment  of  fees 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  all  well 
and  good  to  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  decided  in  its  wisdom  to  waive  all 
points  of  order  because  of  the  Ramseyer 
rule,  and  because  It  is  an  appropriation 
on  a  legislative  bill,  but  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  could  develop  for  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  their  rights  taken  away 
by  such  a  waiver  as  Individually  elected 
Representatives  of  the  House  of  the  Con- 
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i,  the  reasoning  and  the  background 
/hy  there  should  be  such  waivers. 
YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  tie  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
in  Agriculture  is  here,  but  the  re- 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  a  tvaiver  for  the  simple  reasons 
stated  in  the  resolution,  and  in  the  state- 
that  it  does  not  comply  with  the 

rule, 
the  gentleman  wants   to  ask  the 
gentleman  why  his  committee  did  not 
comply,  he  may  do  so. 

•.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
will  yield  further — 
YOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
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HALL.   I  imderstand   and  often 
to  not  repeating  all  of  the  Ram- 
requirements  in  every  piece  of  leg- 
on  that  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
I  find  no  fault  with  that  when 
-ommittee  on  Rules  states  it  forth- 
and  we  need  to  solve,  plus  expe- 
our  business.  But  for  a  long  time 
Have  made  book  on  whether  it  was 
(-ommittee  on  Rules,  whether  it  was 
4sking  committee,  or,  indeed,  wheth- 
some   instances,   the  Parliamen- 
:  that  we  have  waived  other  points 
and  thus  obviating  the  rights 
iiilividuals.  And  to  simply  get  up  and 
hat  under  a  certain  section  of  the 
that  you  make  in  order  by  this  rule, 
of  order  must  be  waived  because 
an  appropriation  on  a  bill  that 
wise  has  to  do  with   authorizing 
by  a  legislative  committee  is  cer- 
not  adequate  in  my  book  to  make 
support  this, 
rould  like  to  know  why  this  right  is 
away. 
LATTA.    Mr.    Speaker,   will    the 

yield? 
YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
from  Missouri  wiU  take  a  look 
9,  line  23,  he  will  find  the  other 
why  the  Committee  on  Rules  took 
lotion, 
language  of  the  bill  reads:  "The 
shall,  under  such  regulations 
may  prescribe,  charge  and  collect 
fees  for  services  performed 
this  Act.  The  fees  authorized  by 
section  shall  be  established  to  sub- 
cover  the  costs  of  administra- 
)f  this  Act." 

is  setting  up  this  fund  that  they 
reuse    the   funds   year   after   year 
appropriations — and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  Rules  Committee 
the  action  that  they  did. 
HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
yield  further? 
YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
HALL.  Yes,  I  understand  that  it 
some  Income  which  we  hope 
or  may  not  be  self-supporting  and 
the   Secretary   open-handed  au- 
now  and  forevermore  without  re- 
back  through  the  appropriation 
or  any  other  of  the  common  con- 
devices  and  prerogatives  of  the 
to  go  ahead  with  this, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  continues 
£  ive  points  of  order  on  such  a  basis, 
1  lot  know  why  we  just  do  not  become 
ribber-stamp"  body.  I  oppose  such 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  that  this  is 
not  unique  mider  these  circumstances, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  are  establishing 
a  precedent  here. 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  because  we  have  done 
the  same  thing  with  section  32  funds,  and 
on  almost  any  bill  that  comes  through 
here  we  are  willing  to  "waive  points  of 
order"  instead  of  debating  them  and  let- 
ting the  committee  work  its  will,  whether 
it  is  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  or 
whether  it  is  the  whole  House.  Often- 
times we  hear  that  under  a  tax  bill  and 
other  means  of  obtaining  revenue  we  do 
not  dare  to  open  up  the  tax  bills  or  the 
Liberty  Loan  bond  issue  would  be  re- 
vised and  amended. 

I  just  wonder  when  we  are  going  to 
stop  and  if  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  cannot  explain  that  more  ade- 
quately. The  rule  should  be  voted  down. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  main  thrust 
of  this  legislation  has  been  needed  for 
several  years  for  some  protection  setting 
up  this  department  or  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  plant  variety  pro- 
tection office.  And  this  office  is  em- 
powered to  issue  certificates  of  plant 
variety  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  there  is  a  new  fund  being  cre- 
ated by  this  bill  in  which  these  fees  will 
be  deposited  for  use  and  reuse  by  the 
department  without  appropriation,  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  not  unique.  If 
the  gentleman  has  a  better  system  for 
doing  this,  I  am  certain  at  the  time  that 
this  bill  comes  out,  he  can  move  to  strike 
and  insert  his  bit  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  not  the  rule  con- 
formed to  in  this  case? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man who  is  as  great  an  advocate  as  I  am 
when  it  comes  to  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money  that  we  hear  a  lot  about  that  these 
days,  and  it  will  cost  a  little  bit  more 
money  to  print  this  whole  act  in  this  bill 
and  to  reproduce  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  observed  the  other  day  that  there  has 
been  a  tremendoios  jump  in  the  cost  of 
printing  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
that  is  because  all  printing  costs  have 
gone  up.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  wants 
to  save  the  taxpayers'  money.  This  is  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  we  thought  we 
could  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  concur  with  me  that  we  should  waive 
the  Ramseyer  act  in  order  to  save  the 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  ought 
to  abolish  the  rule  if  we  are  not  going  to 
use  the  rule.  The  gentleman  says  that  this 
is  not  unique.  No,  it  is  not  unique  because 
we  scarcely  get  a  rule  that  does  not  waive 
points  of  order  in  one  way  or  another.  It 


seems  to  me  we  are  resorting  to  the  com- 
fortable way  of  life. 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  might  not  be  too  com- 
fortable, but  it  does  save  some  money  to 
waive  the  Ramseyer  rule.  I  think  this  is 
an  appropriate  case  in  which  it  could  be 
waived,  and  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  believe  it  should  be  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the   resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  332,  nays  27,  not  voting 
75,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  390) 
YEAS— 332 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Blatnllc 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Flndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 


Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
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Landrum 

ONeiU,  Mass. 

Skubltz 

Latta 

Passman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Pepper 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lennon 

Perkins 

smith.  N.Y. 

Lloyd 

Pettis 

Springer 

Long,  Md. 

Fhilbin 

Stafford 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Staggers 

Lukens 

Pike 

Stanton 

McCarthy 

Pirnie 

Steed 

McClory 

Poage 

Steele 

McClure 

PodeU 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

McDade 

Pollock 

Steiger,  Wis. 

McDonald, 

price,  111. 

Stratton 

Mich. 

Price,  Tex. 

Stubblefield 

McFaU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Sullivan 

McMillan 

Pucinski 

Symington 

Macdonald, 

Quie 

Taft 

Mass. 

QuiUen 

Talcott 

MftcGregor 

Railsback 

Taylor 

Madden 

Randall 

Teague.  Calif. 

Mahon 

Rarick 

Thompson.  N.J 

Mallllard 

Rees 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mann 

Reid.  111. 

Tiernan 

Marsh 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Tunney 

Martin 

Reuss 

Udall 

Matbias 

Rhodes 

Ullman 

Matsunaga 

Rlegle 

Van  Deerlln 

May 

Roberts 

Vander  Jagt 

Mayne 

Roblson 

Vanik 

Meeds 

Roe 

Vigorlto 

Melcher 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wampler 

Michel 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ware 

Mikva 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Watson 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Watts 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rostenkowskl 

Whalen 

MUls 

Roth 

Whalley 

Mlnlsh 

Roybal 

White 

Mlzell 

Ruppe 

Whitehurst 

MoUohan 

Ruth 

Whitten 

Monagan 

St  Germain 

Widnall 

Montgomery 

Sandman 

Williams 

Moorhead 

Satterfleld 

Wilson,  Bob 

Morgan 

Schadeberg 

Wilson, 

Morse 

Scherle 

Charles  H. 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Winn 

Natcher 

Schneebell 

Wolff 

Nedzl 

Schwengel 

Wyatt 

Nelsen 

Scott 

Wylle 

Nichols 

Sebelius 

Wyman 

Nix 

Shipley 

Yatron 

O'Hara 

Shriver 

Young 

Olsen 

Sikes 

Zablockl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Sisk 

NAYS— 27 

Zwach 

Ashbrook 

Jacobs 

Patten 

Bingham 

Jonas 

Pelly 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Dickinson 

Koch 

Rousselot 

Gross 

Lowensteln 

Ryan 

Hall 

Mink 

Schmitz 

Hawkins 

Mize 

Snyder 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Obey 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Hosmer 

Patman 

Yates 

NOT  VOTZNO— 76 

Abbltt 

Foreman 

O'Konskl 

Adair 

Gaydos 

Ottlnger 

Anderson, 

Gray 

Poff 

Tenn. 

Grover 

Powell 

Aspinall 

Halpern 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Baring 

Hanna 

PurceU 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reifel 

Button 

Harvey 

Rivers 

Celler 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rodino 

Chisholm 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Clay 

Kee 

Saylor 

Collier 

King 

Slack 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kluczynskl 

Stephens 

Cramer 

Langen 

Stokes 

Daddarlo 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Denney 

McCloskey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dennis 

McCuUoch 

Waggonner 

Dent 

McEwen 

Waldle 

Diggs 

McKneally 

Welcker 

Dlngell 

Meskill 

Wiggins 

Dowdy 

Minshall 

Wold 

Edwards,  La. 

Morton 

Wright 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wydler 

Fallon 

Murphy,  111. 

Zion 

Ford. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

William  D. 

Myers 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Mo6s  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Welcker. 


Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Denms. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.   Aspinall  with   Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.   Celler  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rodino   with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.   Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Halpern  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  PELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION    PROM    COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  commit- 
tee: 

Washington,  D.C, 
December  8,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Speaker:  I  am  tendering  my  res- 
ignation as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

I  am  apprising  Chairman  Miller  of  this 
action  so  that  you  and  he  may  make  the 
appropriate  arrangements. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
you  the  very  best  In  retirement.  I  have 
greatly  appreciated  your  kindness  and  con- 
sideration to  me  since  I  came  to  Congress. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bertram  L.  Podell. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  3070)  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  repro- 
duced plants  and  to  make  them  available 
to  the  public,  providing  protection  avail- 
able to  those  who  breed,  develop,  or  dis- 
cover them,  and  thereby  promoting  prog- 
ress in  agriculture  in  the  public  interest. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE   COMMrrTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  3070,  with  Mr. 
Carey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Kleppe) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  considered  for  a  long  time  and  it 
has  become  of  special  importance  this 
year  because  of  the  tremendous  blight 
we  have  seen  affecting  our  com  crop. 
We  know  that  the  evil  effects  of  that 
blight  can  to  a  large  degree  be  alleviated 
by  plant  breeding.  We  know  that  is  costly. 
We  know  it  is  particularly  costly  if  you 
have  to  do  it  in  a  hurry,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  important  to  get  seed  that  will 
resist  that  blight  promptly. 

It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  support 
this  legislation  that  by  giving  protection 
to  those  who  develop  varieties  which  in 
tills  case  would  be  resistant,  more  pro- 
ductive, or  more  desirable  varieties,  giv- 
ing protection  to  the  producer  of  such 
a  variety  that  he  might  sell  that  variety 
to  the  public  for  a  period  of  time  viithout 
someone  else  taking  the  benefit  of  his 
work  and  his  expenditures,  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest;  our  committee  is  con- 
vinced it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole 
country  to  give  this  kind  of  protection. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  whole  idea  of  a  patent  and  a 
copyright  program  is  imsound,  and  we 
ought  never  give  anybody  any  protec- 
tion for  the  development  of  their  ideas. 

But  practically  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  taken  a  contrary  view 
and  have  felt  it  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  develop  desirable  machinery 
and  methods  and  statutes  to  give  that 
kind  of  protection.  That  is  what  this  bill 
does.  It  gives  that  kind  of  protection  to 
those  persons  who  produce  plants  from 
seed.  We  have  laws  at  the  present  time 
authorizing  a  tax  on  asexually  developed 
plants;  that  is,  those  produced  by  graft- 
ing or  budding  or  the  use  of  the  tissue 
of  the  plant.  But  for  plants  produced 
from  seed,  there  has  been  no  such  pro- 
tection. 

This  will  place  the  protection  machin- 
ery in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  a  form  similar  to  patent  papers, 
but  which  will  be  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  because  it  involves 
plant  seeds  over  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  a  special  interest. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  jleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
pliment him  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
seed  companies  are  definitely  in  favor  of 
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thisj  and  I  have  heard  very  little  criti- 
on  it.  The  only  criticism  I  have 
is  that  it  will  impose  higher  costs 
farmer.  Does  the  chairman  of  the 
ttee  have  anything  to  comment 
I  hat? 
\t.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
doubt  that  it  will  mean  if  somebody 
a  seed  that  gives  better  results 
anybody  else's  seed,  and  if  he  is  the 
one  who  can  sell  that  seed,  then  he 
get  more  for  it.  That  is  the  only 
he  wiU  develop  the  seed. 
Ofcir  patent  laws  aU  enable  the  man 
patents  the  invention  to  get  more 
t.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about 
But  this  will  not  increase  the  cost 
i.nything  the  farmer  now  has.  The 
will  have  everything  he  has  today 
any  increase  in  cost. 
This  enables  the  farmer  and  us  to  get 
research  done  in  a  hurry.  At  least, 
J  lope  for  that.  We  hope  to  get  special 
done  in  a  hurry,  because  it  will 
the  costs  back  to  those  who  spend 
time  and  money  in  developing  new 
species. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  know  to  get 
peoile  to  invest  their  time  and  money. 
It  is  expensive  to  develop  such  seeds.  So 
in  t  le  long  run  we  believe  there  will  be 
beni  ficial  results  for  the  producers  and 
farriers.  That  is  the  reason  the  Agri- 
cult  lie  Committee  is  basically  interested 
in  t  lis.  That  is  what  basically  this  bill 
does. 
It 
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seems   to  me  since  we  have  just 

a  vote  on  the  rule,  and  the  vote 

been  overwhelming,  it  would  be  a 

to  take  the  rest  of  the  after- 

on  this  and  to  interfere  with  the 

which  are  anticipated  a  little 

on  this  evening,  so  I  reserve  the 

of  my  time. 
.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  ex- 
this  bill  very  well.  I  rise  in  sup- 
of  it. 

Chairman,  I  would  add  that  we 

rather  extensive  hearings  on  this 

.  Any  controversies  that  origi- 

have  been  very  well  taken  care  of 

legislation. 

vould  add  one  further  comment  on 

luestion  of  the  gentleman  from  nii- 

(Mr.  Fdjdley)  .  It  was  never  the  in- 

of  this  legislation  in  any  way,  shape, 

orm,    to   stifle    competition    which 

result  from  a  farmer  developing  a 

breed  of  plant.  This  was  not 

intent  of  the  legislation,  and  I  do 

hink  we  want  to  do  that.  The  protec- 

we  are  talking  about  is  very  defi- 

along  the  lines  of  or  similar  to  what 

;e  under  the  patent  law.  This  is  a 

piece  of  legislation. 

Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

S.  3070,  a  measure  which  will  en- 

the  development  of  novel  varie- 

)f  sexually  reproduced  plants,  make 

available  to    the  public,  provide 

for    breeders    and    promote 

in  agriculture. 

this   measure   becomes  law   a 

variety  protection  office  will   be 

witiiin   the  Department  of 

Its  fvmctlon  will  be  to  issue 

of  plant  variety  protection 

(fevelopers  of  new  varieties.  Among 

>eneflts  which  will  enure  to  agrlcul- 

America  and  the  consuming  public 
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First.  It  will  greatly  stimulate  private 
plant  breeding; 

Second.  It  will  allow  our  Government 
agricultural  experiment  stations  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  on  needed  basic  re- 
search ; 

Third.  It  would  permit  public  expendi- 
tures for  applied  plant  breeding  to  be 
deviated  to  important  areas  which  in- 
dustry may  not  pursue ; 

Fourth.  It  will  give  farmers  and  gar- 
deners more  choice,  and  varieties  which 
are  better  in  yield  or  in  quality,  and  so 
forth; 

Fifth.  It  will  make  American  agricul- 
tural products  more  competitive  in  world 
markets;  and 

Sixth.  Consumers  and  other  purchas- 
ers of  crops  will  benefit:  in  some  in- 
stances by  improved  quality,  in  others  by 
aiding  the  production  needed  to  serve 
them. 

As  a  member  of  the  subconmiittee 
which  conducted  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure I  am  convinced  that  the  new  law 
will  definitely  stimulate  plant  breeding. 
Experience  in  England  provides  a  good 
case  history.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
its  Plant  Varieties  and  Seeds  Act  of  1964, 
Uttle  plant  breeding  was  done  in  Eng- 
land by  private  companies,  and  not  much 
was  done  by  government  agencies.  Since 
the  new  law  came  into  effect,  there  has 
been  a  great  upsurge  of  plant  breeding, 
and  a  once  moribund  seed  industry  Is 
now  showing  signs  of  great  new  vitality. 

The  availability  of  legal  protection  for 
plant  varieties  will  allow  our  Govern- 
ment experiment  stations  to  concentrate 
more  of  their  efforts  on  greatly  needed 
basic  research.  Plant  breeding  is  becom- 
ing an  ever  more  sophisticated  science. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  developments  elsewhere, 
oiiT  scientific  institutions  must  constant- 
ly search  out  the  new  genetic  techniques 
and  properties  which  can  be  Incorporated 
into  the  overall  American  plant  breeding 
effort.  Private  seedsmen  carmot  afford  to 
do  this  kind  of  research.  The  public  in- 
stitutions are  well  equipped  for  such  in- 
vestigations. 

The  availability  of  protection  for  plant 
breeders  should  increase  the  benefits 
from  public  expenditures  where  they 
continue  to  be  used  for  applied  plant 
breeding.  Many  public  institutions  today 
spend  sizable  sums  of  money  on  the  de- 
velopment of  finished  plant  varieties. 
Once  released,  these  experiment  station 
varieties  are  made  available  to  all.  Ad- 
vertising and  marketing  such  varieties  is 
often  not  attractive.  Within  a  short  time, 
many  of  those  which  are  marketed  dis- 
appear from  the  market  because  those 
who  handle  them  learn  they  cannot 
make  the  kind  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ment needed  to  allow  them  to  continually 
handle  such  varieties. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  legal 
protection  for  plant  varieties  should 
make  U.S.  agriciiltural  products  more 
competitive  in  world  markets.  Higher 
crop  yields  help  reduce  per  unit  costs  of 
the  finished  product,  be  it  meat,  milk, 
food,  or  fiber.  Clear  examples  of  this 
may  be  seen  by  noting  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  yields  of  just  two  crops — com 
and  sorghum — which,  as  a  result  of  their 
adaptation  to  hybridization,  have  been 
the  object  of  keen  competition  among 
private  plant  breeders  of  this  country. 


For  all  of  the  above  reasons  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  S.  3070.  a  measure 
which  will  benefit  all  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  support  of 
this  bill,  which  is  very  much  needed  and 
salutary  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, S.  3070,  would  extend  the 
same  legal  protection  to  plant  scientists 
as  has  been  enjoyed  by  research  work- 
ers in  other  fields  for  decades  through 
our  patent  laws. 

Those  plants  which  reproduce  asexu- 
ally  such  as  by  budding  and  grafting 
have  been  covered  by  patent  law  since 
1930.  There  is  no  justification  for  not 
extending  the  same  coverage  to  sexually 
reproduced  plants. 

Plant  breeding  is  becoming  an  ever 
more  sophisticated  science.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  must  if  the  United  States  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  area  of  botanical  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  protection  available 
through  this  legislation  wUl  definitely 
stimulate  plant  research. 

This  bill  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  serious  opposition.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  represent  an  agricultural  district  too, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  the  cost  of  this 
to  the  farmer,  and  ultimately,  of  course, 
to  the  consumer.  It  seems  strange  that  we 
have  gone  all  the  way  through  our  his- 
tory up  to  1970  without  the  need  to  resort 
to  this  sort  of  protection  for  some  special 
Interests. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  plants  have  been 
developed  over  the  years,  have  they  not — 
the  winter  wheats  and  things  we  grow  in 
the  Dakotas — and  without  such  recourse 
to  protective  laws,  but  rather  through 
development,  and  much  of  it  public  de- 
velopment through  the  State  universities 
and  the  Department  of  Agriciilture?  This 
will  result,  will  it  not.  In  a  sort  of  hiding 
of  development,  as  is  often  the  case  In 
the  patent  development  protection? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  believe  it  would  not.  The  gentle- 
man probably  knows  that  asexually  pro- 
duced plants  already  have  the  type  of 
protection  that  this  legislation  provides 
for  sexually  produced  plants. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  answer  is  quite  clear. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  for  a  seed 
producer  to  profit  by  his  development  if 
he  hides  It,  because  what  he  has  to  do 
Is  to  make  the  development  public  and 
sell  It  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  he  can.  That 
Is  the  only  way  In  the  world  this  bill  can 
help  him. 
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I  believe,  rather  than  encouraging  any-  This    Involves    the    whole    invention  Chapter  l.— organization  and 
body  to  hide  his  development  or  discov-  process.  I  trust  it  will  not  cost  as  much  pubucations 
ery,  on  the  other  hand  it  very  definitely  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  Section  i.  Establishment, 
encourages  the  use  of  that  development  does  in  the  Patent  Office.  I  should  know  T^^re  u  hereby  eeubushed  in  the  Depart- 
as  widely  as  possible.  about  that,  because  I  am  chairman  of  ^^^^  °^  Agriculture  a  bureau  to  be  known  aa 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  On  that  point  I  the  Patent  Subcommittee  of  the  Com-  *^®,.^^*'^*  Variety  Protection  Office,  which 
refer  to  the  hiding  of  the  development  mittee  on  the  Judiciary  It  is  a  very  ex-  funcUona  set  forth  in  this  Act. 
of  the  process.  An  invention  in  process  Is  pensive  process,  I  assure  the  gentleman.  ^^^  t!*^\  „    .       _ 
often  concealed  by  the  Inventor.  Present-  I  think  as  a  result  of  it  it  has  caused  ha^\  «t?  wuf  tl^,  Protection  Office  ehaU 
ly  in  our  public  institutions  and  other-  an  increase  in  cost.  We  think  in  terms  of  u^atL  evidlncinl  n^L?'^^T«tv''nrn^''  T" 
wise  information  with  respect  to  the  de-  invention  that  it  has  served  the  puipose  sliu  b|  autoentSftS               ^  Protection 
velopment  of  plants  is  commonly  shared,  in  our  NaUon's  history  to  reward  the  in-  see  3   OrRanizaUon 

and  there  is  none  of  the  concealment  or  ventor.  However,  I  think  in  the  field  of  The  organization  of  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 

hldmg  which  would  be  imphcit  in  an  agriculture,  where  we  have  gone  so  many  tection  Office  shau.  except  ae  provided  herein 

economic  motive  under  this  sort  of  legis-  years,  all  of  the  years  of  our  Republic  up  ^^  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricui-' 

lation.  to  the  present  time,  without  this  partic-  '^®  (hereinafter  called  the  Secretary) .  The 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ular  protection,  it  would  be  very  costly  .    f  *^"  devote  itself  substantially  exclu- 

gentleman  further?  now  to  invoke  it.  sively  to  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  further.  I  urge  the  Members  to  consider  the  ^°-  *•  Restrictions  on  Employees  as  to  In- 

Mr.  POAGE.  Again  it  seems  clear  to  implications  of  an  act  such  as  we  are  r.„,„,    ^"^l  '?  ^i^*  Variety  Protecuon. 

me  that  under  the  present  system,  of  considering  today.  oSX^u\l\'nfn^'T 7T'^  ^°'^''°'' 

course,   our  pubUc   agencies   all   inter-  Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  respect  the  gentle-  ?f  "heS^UioVSt'^'ufTpfy  for^pS 

change  information.  They  would  do  ex-  man's  position,  but  I  think  on  the  other  variety  protection  and  tTacomre  d^ectiv^r 

actly  the  same  thing  under  the  terms  of  side  of  the  coin  where  we  would  be  if  indirectly,  except  by  inheritance  or  bequest 

tills  bill,  because  none  of  the  public  re-  we   did   not   allow   some   protection   to  ^^^  'ight  or  interest  in  any  matters  before 

search  agencies,  the  experiment  stations,  these  individuals  that   would  make  a  ^^^^  °®'^*-  '^^^  section  shau  not  apply  to 

would  have  any  reason  for  doing  other  substantial  investment  to  improve  our  n^^^"\  °'  ^^®  ^^^*  Variety  ProtecUon 

than  what  they  are  doing  now.  They  Plant  varieties  and  thereby  ultimately  to  thBPiZt%^LTL°!'^V,'^^^l'^P^°y'^  °' 

would  not  be  restricting  the  use  of  their  benefit  the  consumer.  I  tWnk  this  is  the  ll  s^  .    !  iT       "°''  °^''- 

'^^-  real  plus  of  this  situation.  Such  ^mn,ovU^£i°^r'  «^ 

With  respect  to  the  big  seed  houses  Mr.   HUNGATE.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  nates    bl^^^Lnterme   uno^fhlf/ ^**h'*" 

today,  nobody  knows  what  the  big  seed  the  gentleman  yield?  shall  'severally  give  bind   wuh  su^ettes   m 

houses  are  doing  because  they  have  to  Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  sums  prescribed   by   the' Secreury    cond^ 

hide  everything.  It  is  the  only  assurance  from  Missouri.  tioned  for  the  faithfxu  discharge  *of  their 

in  the  world  they  have  that  somebody  Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com-  respective  duties  and  that  they  shaU  render 

else  will  not  reap  all  the  rewards  of  their  mend  the  committee  on  the  work  they  '°         Proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  a  true 

Investment.  We  are  trying  to  get  this  have  done  in  this  field.  I  have  had  con-  S'^fflces*    "^'"'^  received  by  virtue  of 

out  from  under  the  barrel  and  put  it  out  stltuents  who  have  been  interested  In  c»o  «  d     ' w. 

in  the  light  where  the  public  can  see  this  matter  over  a  period  of  5  or  6  years,  ^e  s^S^^'t..  »«  k,.  w 

what  they  are  doing,  where  they  will  I  know  this  is  a  difficult  problem.  I  be-  nofilSS  Tt'h  Uw  ^fo?  the^S 

have  some  protection  as  to  what  they  are  Ueve  it  wUl  be  constructive  and  helpful,  of  proceedings  m  the  Plant  VartetyProt^ 

"°"^S-  though.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  "on  Office  after  consultations  with  the  Plant 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  If  I  may  make  one  com-  Wisconsin  that  there  are  many  things  Variety  Production  Board, 

ment,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  as  I  we  have  not  had  hi  our  Republic  up  to  sec.  7.  Plant  Variety  Protection  Board 

understand  it,  that  would  not  be  pro-  now.  Among  them  are  Federal  aid   to  (»)  A^'PoiNTitENr.— The  secretary  shall  ap- 

ductive  from  the  standpoint  of  public  education,     SST's,     ABM's,     minimum  P°^^^  *  ^^^*  Variety  Protection  Board.  The 

Institutions  or  individuals.  wages,  and  open  housing.  I  think  we  need  ^°*rd  shall  consist  of  individuals  who  are 

What  we  are  talking  about  basicaUy,  to  look  at  the  farmer's  situation  and  try  ^rfn^lif  ""^'l"^  *!*"  °'  varietal  develop- 

and  what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to.  to  give  him  a  fair  shake  along  with  the  tTe  Bo^d^au'inrh^HA  f '  ^^°^*^rship  of 

involves  money  and  involves  cost  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  tion^S  £a?l    t^  SawTInn'^n^xT'^'i'f 

consumers.  The  whole  intent  of  this  is  to  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  equally  from  the  private  or  Med  mdun^ 

protect  the  spirit  of  competition  so  that  and  again  commend  him   on  the  fine  sector  and  from  the  sector  of  government  or 

we  can  develop  better  products  and  bet-  work  he  has  done.  ^^^  pubUc.  The  Secretary  or  hla  designee 

ter  plants  so  that  the  consumer  will  have  Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  *^ff ^  ^^  ^  chairman  of  the  Board  without 

a  better  product  of  whatever  it  is  to  be  for  his  comment  voting  rights  except  in  the  case  of  tiea. 

produced.  Whether  it  comes  from  a  pub-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  *fh»  ^f^T'S'"^  ?'  ?°*»°--The  functions 

UC  institution  or  an  individual,  I  do  not  of  my  time.  TncSde              ^   ^^  Protection  Board  .haU 

see  that  this  legislation  would  not  offer  Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  rn  Advisim?  the  seor^t»rv  .nn.«,„,.,    .u 

the  very  best  kind  of  protection  necessary  no  further  requests  for  time.  adL^tio^'^of  ^uS\n^^Si.Uon1'S^S! 

^,?^^.^^^ '^^''^^°P'"^"'-  ^'■-  KLEPPE.  I  have  no  further  re-  tate  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  quests  for  time.  (2)   Making  advisory  decisions  on  all  ap- 

will  the  gentleman  yield  further?  The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the  P^^^  ^rom  the  examiner.  The  Board  shall 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur-  Clerk  will  read  determine  whether  to  act  as  a  full  Board  or 

ther.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ^l  f*^^^!.  ^^  selects;  and  whether  to  review 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  would  only  say.         Be  it  ^art^d  h«  th^  <:«iy.^^  nr„t  u /  advisory  decisions  made  by  a  panel.  For  serv- 

to  commenting,  I  can  imagine  that  the  J^r^e^^tLt  'oV  tL'Tn«ed"*s?a°^''  o  iTtemp^ry  XSrs^^L^rfn  fh^ar^S 
seed  houses  would  like  this  protection.  America  in  congress  assembled,  which  the  pIi^^cularaoDeaf^latPsLrt 
The  consumer  in  the  Ultimate— and  the  r^„  ,^7aT.^^^^.^111^^^          ,' 
farmer  in  the  first  instance,  the  u^r  o!  °™"                   section  un'dir^'C*!^"  ^"'^'  °"  '^'  ''"''^"°°' 
seeds— IS  going  to  be  penalized.  For  that  TnxEl   —Plant     Variety     Protection  (c)  Compensation  or  board -The  mem- 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  op- Office  i  bers  of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Board 

pose  the  bill.  TItlk  n  — ProtectabUlty  of  Plant  Varl-  shall  serve  without  compensation  except  for 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle-  i"^    "*<*    Certificates    of  standard  government  reimbursable  expenses. 

man  from  Wisconsin,  when  he  indicates     t>,„.ttt    T„^**^'i°^   'rZZZ"Z: 1     *^  Sec.  8.  Library. 

that    the    farmer    would    be    penaUzed  ™^"  "I—Pl^*Y^ety  Protection  and  The  secretary  shall  maintain  a  library  of 

specifically  how  he  figures  that?                '                          »>gnw ^"*  scientific  and  other  works  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  genUeman  ^^  ^"^^^ cSS^  PHOl^ON  ^-h    fo^lgn^^and   domestic   in   the   Plan^ 

knows  that  the  patent  system  is  a  cost-  chapter                                                 section  m  the  discharge  of  their  duties 

n  ?h!^^  "°*  ?^^  bureaucratically  here     i.  organization  and  PubUcatlons l  see.  9.  Register  of  Protected  Plant  Varieties 

SJ^^  pepartrnent  of  Agriculture  but  2.  Legal  Provisions  as  to  the  Plant  Va-  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  register  of 

also  in  terms  of  obtaining  a  patent  to-             rlety  Protection  Office ai  published   specifications   ol    United   states 

<i*y-                                                                           3.  Plant  Variety  Protection  Pees 81  protected  plant  varieties  and  a  file  of  such 
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scientific  and  technical  Information  as 
be  necessary  or  practicable. 
10.  Publications. 

)   The  Secretary  may  publish,  or  cause 
published,  In  such  format  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  suitable,  the  following: 

)   The   specifications    for   plant    variety 
including   drawings    and   photo- 
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)   Pamphlet  copies  of  the  plant  variety 
jctlon   laws  and  rules  of  practice  and 
ilEurs  or  other  publications  relating  to 
business  of  the  Office. 
)   The   Plant   Variety   Protection  Office 

print  the  heading  of  the  drawings  or 
ographs  for  protected  plant  varieties  for 
purpose  of  photolithography  and  may 
Ide  suitable  copy  for  any  lithography  to 
■ar  on  the  same  page. 
)  The  Secretary  may  ( 1 )  establish  public 
ties  for  the  searching  of  plant  variety 
ctlon    records    and   materials,    and    (2) 

time  to  time,  as  through  an  Information 
ce,  disseminate  to  the  public  those  por- 
;  of  the  technological  and  other  public 
matlon  available  to  or  within  the  Plant 
»ty  Protection  Office  to  encourage  in- 
tlon  and  promote  the  progress  of  the 
nl  arts. 

)  The  Secretary  may  exchange  any  of 
publications  specified  for  publications 
able  for  the  use  of  the  Plant  Variety 
ection  Office.  The  Secretary  may  ex- 
ige  copies  of  specifications,  drawings, 
photographs  of  United  States  protected 
t  varieties  for  copies  of  specifications, 
■ings,   and   photographs   of   applications 

protected  plant  varieties  of  foreign 
tries. 

11.  Copies  for  PubUc  Libraries. 

le  Secretary  may  supply  printed  copies 

sJ>eclflcatlons,  drawings,  and  photographs 

otected  plant  varieties  to  public  libraries 

United  States  which  shall  maintain 

copies  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

er  2.— LEGAL  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  THE 
VARIETY   PROTECTION   OFFICE 

21.  Day   for  Taking   Action   Falling  on 
Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Holiday. 

the  day,  or  the  last  day,  for  taking 

action  or  paying  any  fee  in  the  United 

Plant  Variety  Protection  Office  falls  on 

,  Sunday,  a  holiday  within  the  Dls- 

of  Columbia,  or  on  any  other  day  the 

Variety  Protection  Office  is  closed  for 

■ecelpt  of  papers,  the  action  may  be  taken 

fee  paid,  on  the  next  succeeding  busl- 

day. 

22.  Form  of  Papers  Filed. 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe 

form  of  papers  to  be  filed  in  the  Plant 
arlety  Protection  Office. 
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23.  Testimony  in  Plant  Variety  Protec- 

tion  Office   Cases. 
Secretary   may   establish    regulations 
:aklng  affidavits,  depositions,  and  other 
required  In  cases  before  the  Plant 
Protection  Office.  Any  officer  author- 
by  law  to  take  depositions  to  be  used 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
where  he  resides,  may  take  such  affi- 
and  depositions,  and  swear  the  wlt- 
If  any  person  acts  as  a  hearing  officer 
Authority  of  the  Secretary,  he  shall  have 
power. 

24.  Subpenas,  Witnesses. 
)  The  clerk  of  any  United  States  court 
ihe  district  wherein  testimony  Is  to  be 

In  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
by  the  Secretary  for  use  in  any  con- 
case  in  the  Plant  Variety  Protection 
shall,    upon    the    application    of    any 
thereof,    issue    a    subpoena    for    any 
residing  or  being  within  such  dls- 
or  within   one  hundred  miles  of  the 
place  In  such  district,  commanding 
to  appear  and  testify  before  an  officer  In 


such  district  authorized  to  take  depositions 
and  affidavits,  at  the  time  and  place  stated 
In  the  subpoena.  The  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
deral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  and  things  shall  apply  to 
contested  cases  In  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Office  Insofar  as  consistent  with  such 
regiilatlons. 

(b)  Every  witness  subpoenaed  or  testify- 
ing shall  be  allowed  the  fees  and  traveling 
expenses  allowed  to  witnesses  attending  the 
United  States  district  coiu^s. 

(c)  A  Judge  of  a  court  whose  clerk  issued 
a  subpoena  may  enforce  obedience  to  the 
process  or  punish  disobedience  as  In  other 
like  cases,  on  proof  that  a  witness,  served 
with  such  subpoena,  neglected  or  refused 
to  appear  or  to  testify.  No  witness  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  contempt  for  disobeying 
such  subpoena  unless  his  fees  and  traveling 
exi>enses  in  going  to,  and  returning  from, 
one  day's  attendance  at  the  place  of  ex- 
amination, are  paid  or  tendered  him  at  the 
time  of  the  service  of  the  subpoena;  nor  for 
refusing  to  disclose  any  secret  matter  except 
upon  appropriate  order  of  the  court  which 
Issued  the  subpoena  or  of  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  25.  Effect  of  Defective  Execution. 

Any  document  to  be  filed  In  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Office  and  which  Is  re- 
quired by  any  law  or  regulation  to  be  execut- 
ed In  a  specified  manner  may  be  provisionally 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  despite  a  defec- 
tive execution,  provided  a  properly  executed 
document  Is  submitted  within  such  time  as 
may  be  prescribed. 

Sec.  26.  Regulations  for  Practice  Before  the 
Office. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  admission  to  practice  and  con- 
duct of  persons  representing  applicants  or 
other  parties  before  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Office.  The  Secretary  may,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  sus- 
pend or  exclude,  either  generally  or  In  any 
particular  case,  from  further  practice  before 
the  Office  of  Plant  Variety  Protection  any 
person  shown  to  be  Incompetent  or  disre- 
putable or  guilty  of  gross  misconduct. 
Sec.  27.  Unauthorized  Practice. 

Anyone  who  In  the  United  States  engages 
In  direct  or  Indirect  practice  before  the  Office 
of  Plant  Variety  Protection  while  suspended 
or  excluded  under  section  26,  or  without  be- 
ing admitted  to  practice  before  the  Office, 
shall  be  liable  In  a  civil  action  for  the  re- 
turn of  all  money  received,  and  for  com- 
pensation for  damage  done  by  such  person 
and  also  may  be  enjoined  from  such  practice. 
However,  there  shall  be  no  liability  for  dam- 
age if  such  person  establishes  that  the  work 
was  done  competently  and  without  negli- 
gence. This  section  does  not  apply  to  anyone 
who,  without  a  claim  of  self-sufficiency, 
works  under  the  supervision  of  another  who 
stands  admitted  and  is  the  responsible  party; 
nor  to  anyone  who  established  that  he  acted 
only  on  behalf  of  any  employer  by  whom  he 
was  regularly  employed. 
Chapter  3.— PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION 

PEES 
Sec.  31.  Plant  Variety  Protection  Pees;   Ap- 
propriations. 

The  Secretary  shall,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  charge  and  col- 
lect reasonable  fees  for  services  performed 
under  this  Act.  The  fees  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  established  to  substantially 
cover  the  costs  of  administration  of  this 
Act.  Such  fees  shall  be  deposited  Into  a  fund 
to  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Initial 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  conalst  of  appro- 
priations, which  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made.  Until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes  fees  as  provided  by  this  section, 
a  fee  of  $50  shall  be  charged  for  filing  each 
application,  subject  to  such  adjustment  as 
may  be  appropriate  after  fees  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  hereunder. 


Sec.  32.  Payment  of  Plan  Variety  Protection 

Fees;  Return  of  Excess  Amounts. 

All  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  and 

the  Secretary  may  refund  any  sum  paid  by 

mistake  or  in  excess  of  the  fee  required. 

TITLE  II— PROTECTABILITY  OF  PLANT 
VARIETIES  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  PRO- 
TECTION 

Chapter  Section 

4.  Protection  of  Plant  Varieties 41 

5.  Applications:    Form,    Who   May   Pile, 

Relating  Back,  Confidentiality 51 

6.  Examination:   Response  Time,  Initial 

Appeals    61 

7.  Appeals  to  Courts  and  Other  Review.     71 

8.  Certificates  of  Plant  Variety  Protec- 

tion      81 

9.  Reexamination  After  Issue,  and  Con- 

tested Proceedings 9i 

Chapter  4.— PROTECTABILITY  OP  PLANT 
VARIETIES 

Sec.  41.  Definitions  and  Rules  of  Construc- 
tion. 
The  definitions  and  rules  of  construction 
set  forth  in  this  section  apply  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(a)  The  term  "novel  variety"  may  be  repre- 
sented by,  without  limitation,  seed,  trans- 
plants, and  plants,  and  Is  satisfied  If  there 
is: 

(1)  Distinctness  in  the  sense  that  the 
variety  clearly  differs  by  one  or  more  identi- 
fiable morphological,  physiological  or  other 
characteristics  (which  may  Include  those  evi- 
denced by  processing  or  product  character- 
istics, for  example,  milling  and  baking  char- 
acteristics in  the  case  of  wheat)  as  to  which 
a  difference  in  genealogy  may  contribute  evi- 
dence, from  all  prior  varieties  of  public 
knowledge  at  the  date  of  determination  with- 
in  the   provisions   of   section   42;    and 

(2)  Uniformity  in  the  sense  that  any  varia- 
tions are  descrlbable,  predictable  and  com- 
mercially acceptable;  and 

(3)  Stability  in  the  sense  that  the  variety, 
when  sexually  reproduced  or  reconstituted, 
will  remain  vmchanged  with  regard  to  Its 
essential  and  distinctive  characteristics  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  reliability  commen- 
surate with  that  of  varieties  of  the  same 
category  in  which  the  same  breeding  method 
is  employed. 

(b)  The  terms  "United  States"  and  "this 
country"  means  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Its  territories  and  possessions,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  The  term  "kind"  means  one  or  more 
related  species  or  subspecies  singly  or  col- 
lectively known  by  one  common  name,  for 
example,  soybean,  flax,  or  radish. 

(d)  The  term  "date  of  determination" 
means  the  date  when  there  has  been  at  least 
tentative  determination  that  the  variety  has 
been  sexually  reproduced  with  recognized 
characteristics,  whether  or  not  the  novelty* 
of  those  characteristics  has  been  determined. 

(e)  The  term  "breeder"  shall  mean  the  per- 
son who— 

(1)  directs  the  final  breeding  creating  the 
novel  variety,  or 

(2)  discovers  the  novel  variety,  and 
makes  the  tentative  determination  described 
In  subsection  (d).  Where  such  actions  are 
conducted  by  an  agent  on  behalf  of  his  prin- 
cipal, rather  than  the  agent,  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  breeder.  The  terms  "breed",  "de- 
velop", "originate",  and  "discover",  and  de- 
rivatives thereof  shall  each  Include  the  other. 

(f)  The  term  "sexually  reproduced"  shall 
Include  any  production  of  a  variety  by  seed. 

(g)  The  term  "basic  seed"  means  the  seed 
planted  to  produce  certified  or  commercial 
seed. 

(h)  The  term  "testing"  means  testing  or 
experimental  use  of  a  variety  before  any  sale 
thereof.  Sale  for  other  than  seed  purposes  of 
seed  or  other  plant  material  produced  as  the 
result  of  testing  shall  not  constitute  a  sale 
for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  following  subsection. 
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(1)  The  term  "public  variety"  means  a  va- 
riety sold  or  used  in  this  country,  or  ex- 
isting in  and  publicly  known  in  this  country; 
but  use  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  or  sale  or 
use  as  individual  plants  not  known  to  be 
sexually  reproducible,  shall  not  make  the 
variety  a  public  variety. 

(J)  A  variety  described  In  a  publication 
as  specified  In  section  42(a)(1)(B)  Is  "ef- 
fectively available  to  workers  in  this  coun- 
try" if  a  source  from  which  It  can  be  pur- 
chased Is  Indicated  in  such  publication  or 
readily  determinable  or  if  such  publication 
teaches  how  to  produce  the  variety  from 
source-material  effectively  available  to  work- 
ers in  this  country. 

Sec.  42.  Right   to  Plant  Variety  Protection; 
Plant  Varieties  Protectable. 

(a)  The  breeder  of  any  novel  variety  of 
sexually  reproduced  plant  (other  than  fungi, 
bacteria,  or  first  generation  hybrids)  who  has 
so  reproduced  the  variety,  or  his  successor 
In  Interest,  shall  be  entitled  to  plant  variety 
protection  therefor,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  this  title  unless 
one  of  the  following  bars  exist: 

(1)  Before  the  date  of  determination  there- 
of by  the  breeder,  or  more  than  one  year  be- 
fore the  effective  filing  date  of  the  application 
therefor,  the  variety  was  (A)  a  public  variety 
In  this  country,  or  (B)  effectively  available 
to  workers  In  this  country  and  adequately 
described  by  a  publication  reasonably  deemed 
a  part  of  the  public  technical  knowledge  in 
this  country  which  description  must  Include 
a  disclosure  of  the  principal  characteristics 
by  which  the  variety  Is  distinguished. 

(2)  An  application  for  protection  of  the 
variety  based  on  the  same  breeder's  acts, 
was  filed  In  a  foreign  country  by  the  owner 
or  his  privies  more  than  one  year  before 
the  effective  filing  date  of  the  application 
filed  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Another  Is  entitled  to  an  earlier  date 
of  determination  for  the  same  variety  and 
such  other  (A)  has  a  certificate  of  plant  va- 
riety protection  hereunder  or  (B)  has  been 
engaged  in  a  continuing  program  of  develop- 
ment and  testing  to  commercialization,  or 
(C)  has  within  six  months  after  such  earlier 
date  of  determination  adequately  described 
the  variety  by  a  publication  reasonably 
deemed  a  part  of  the  public  technical  knowl- 
edge in  this  country  which  description  must 
include  a  disclosure  of  the  principal  char- 
acteristics by  which  the  variet^y  Is  dis- 
tinguished. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  ex- 
tend for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  one 
year  time  period  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
for  fllino  applications,  and  may  in  that 
event  provide  for  at  least  commensurate  re- 
duction of  the  term  of  protection. 

Sec.  43.  Reciprocity  Limits. 

Protection  under  the  Act  may,  by  regula- 
tion, be  limited  to  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  this  limitation  would 
violate  a  treaty  and  except  that  nationals 
of  a  foreign  state  In  which  they  are  domi- 
ciled shall  be  entitled  to  so  much  of  the  pro- 
tection here  afforded  as  Is  afforded  by  said 
foreign  state  to  nationals  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  genus  and  species. 
Sec.  44.  Public  Interest  In  Wide  Usage. 

The  Secretary  may  declare  a  protected  va- 
riety open  to  use  on  a  basis  of  equitable  re- 
muneration to  the  owner,  not  less  than  a  rea- 
sonable royalty,  when  he  determines  that 
such  declaration  Is  necessary  In  order  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  fiber,  food,  or  feed 
In  this  country  and  that  the  owner  Is  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  supply  the  public  needs  for 
the  variety  at  a  price  which  may  reasonably 
be  deemed  fair.  Such  declaration  may  be, 
with  or  without  limitation,  with  or  without 
designation  of  what  the  remuneration  Is  to 
be;  and  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  under 
section  71  or  72  (any  finding  that  the  price  Is 
not  reasonable  being  reviewable) ,  and  shall 
remain  In  effect  not  more  than  two  years.  In 
the  event  litigation  Is  required  to  collect  such 


remuneration,  a  higher  rate  may  be  allowed 
by  the  court. 

Chapter  5.— APPLICATIONS:  FORM,  WHO 
MAY  PILE,  RELATING  BACK,  CONFIDEN- 
TIALITY 

Sec.  51.  Application  for  Recognition  of  Plant 
Variety  Rights. 

(a)  An  application  for  a  certificate  of  Plant 
Variety  Protection  may  be  filed  by  the  own- 
er of  the  variety  sought  to  be  protected.  The 
application  shall  be  made  In  writing  to  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  applicant,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  prescribed  fee. 

(b)  An   error   as   to   the   naming  of   the 
breeder,  without  deceptive   Intent,  may  be 
corrected  at  any  time.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  52.  Content  of  Application. 

An  application  for  a  certificate  recogniz- 
ing plant  variety  rights  shall  contain: 

( 1 )  The  name  of  the  variety  except  that 
a  temporary  designation  will  suffice  until  the 
certificate  Is  to  be  Issued. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  variety  setting 
forth  its  novelty  and  a  description  of  the 
genealogy  and  breeding  procedure,  when 
known.  The  Secretary  may  require  amplifica- 
tion, including  the  submission  of  adequate 
photographs  or  drawings  or  plant  specimens. 
If  the  description  is  not  adequate  or  as  com- 
plete as  Is  reasonably  possible,  and  submis- 
sion of  records  or  proof  of  ownership  or  of 
allegation  made  In  the  application.  An 
applicant  may  add  to  or  correct  the  descrip- 
tion at  any  time,  before  the  certificate  is 
issued,  upon  a  showing  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  revised  description  is  re- 
troactively accurate.  Courts  shall  protect  oth- 
ers from  any  injustice  which  would  result. 
The  Secretary  may  accept  records  of  the 
breeder  and  of  any  official  seed  certifying 
agency  In  this  country  as  evidence  of 
stability  where  applicable. 

(3)  A  declaration  that  a  viable  sample  of 
basic  seed  necessary  for  propagation  of  the 
variety  will  be  deposited  and  replenished 
periodically  In  a  public  repository  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  established  here- 
under. This  declaration  may  be  added  by 
amendment. 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  basis  of  applicant's 
ownership. 

Sec.  53.  Joint  Breeders. 

(a)  When  two  or  more  persons  are  the 
breeders,  one  (or  his  successor)  may  apply, 
naming  the  others. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  such  notice  as 
he  may  prescribe,  may  Issue  a  certificate  of 
plant  variety  protection  to  the  applicant  and 
such  of  the  other  breeders  (or  their  suc- 
cessors In  Interest)  as  may  have  subse- 
quently Joined  In  the  application. 

Sec.  54.  Death  or  Incapacity  of  Breeder. 

Legal  representatives  of  deceased  breeders 
and  of  those  under  legal  incapacity  may 
make  application  for  plant  variety  protec- 
tion upwn  compliance  with  the  requirements 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  the  breeder  or  his  successor  In 
interest. 

Sec.  55.  Benefit  of  Earlier  Filing  Date. 

(a)  An  application  for  a  certificate  of  plant 
variety  protection  filed  in  this  country  based 
on  the  same  variety,  and  on  rights  derived 
from  the  same  breeder,  on  which  there  has 
previously  been  filed  an  application  for 
plant  variety  protection  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  affords  similar  privileges  in  the 
case  of  applications  filed  In  the  United  States 
by  nationals  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  same  application 
would  have  if  filed  In  the  United  States  on 
the  date  on  which  the  application  for  plant 
variety  protection  for  the  same  variety  was 
first  filed  m  such  foreign  country,  if  the 
application  in  this  country  is  filed  within 
twelve  months  from  the  earliest  date  on 
which  such  foreign  application  was  filed. 
No  application  shall  be  entitled  to  a  right 
of   priority   under   this  section,   unless  the 


applicant  designates  the  foreign  application 
in  his  application  or  by  amendment  thereto 
and.  If  required  by  the  Secretary,  furnishes 
such  copy,  translation  or  both,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  certificate  of 
plant  variety  protection  for  the  same  variety 
as  was  the  subject  of  an  application  pre- 
viously filed  in  the  United  States  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  same  person,  or  by  his  prede- 
cessor In  title,  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  to  such  variety  as  though  filed  on  the 
date  of  the  prior  application  If  Sled  before 
the  Issuance  of  the  certificate  or  other  ter- 
mination of  proceedings  on  the  first  appli- 
cation or  on  an  application  similarly  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  filing  date  of  the  first 
application  and  if  it  contains  or  is  amended 
to  contain  a  specific  reference  to  the  earlier 
filed  application. 

(c)  A  later  application  shall  not  by  Itself 
establish  that  a  characteristic  newly  de- 
scribed was  In  the  variety  at  the  time  of 
the  earlier  application. 

Sec.  56.  Confidential  Status  of  Application. 

Applications  for  plant  variety  protection 
tmd  their  contents  shall  be  kept  In  confi- 
dence by  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Office, 
by  the  Board,  and  by  the  offices  in  the  De- 
p>artment  of  Agriculture  to  which  access  may 
be  given  under  regulations.  No  Information 
concerning  the  same  shall  be  given  without 
the  authority  of  the  owner,  unless  necessary 
under  special  circimistances  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  publish  the  variety  names 
designated  In  applications,  stating  the  kind 
to  which  each  applies. 
Sec.  57.  Publication. 

The  Secretary  may  establish  regulations 
for  the  publication  of  any  pending  applica- 
tion when  publication  is  requested  by  the 
owner. 

Chapter  6.— EXAMINATION,  RESPONSE 
TIME,  INITIAL  APPEALS 
Sec.  61.  Examination  of  Application. 

The  Secretary  shall  cause  an  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  application  and  if  on 
such  examination  it  is  determined  that  the 
applicant  Is  entitled  to  plant  variety  pro- 
tection under  the  law,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  a  notice  of  allowance  of  plant  variety 
protection  therefor  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Sec.  62.  Notice  of  Refusal;   Reconsideration. 

(a)  Whenever  an  application  is  refused,  or 
any  objection  or  requirement  made  by  the 
examiner,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant thereof,  stating  the  reasons  therefor, 
together  with  such  Information  and  refer- 
ences as  may  be  useful  In  Judging  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  prosecution  of  the 
application:  and  if  after  receiving  such  no- 
tice the  applicant  requests  reconsideration, 
with  or  without  amendment,  the  application 
shall  be  reconsidered. 

(b)  For  taking  appropriate  action  after 
the  mailing  to  him  of  an  action  other  than 
allowance,  an  applicant  shall  be  allowed  six 
months,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Secretary 
in  exceptional  circumstances  shall  set  In  the 
refusal,  or  such  time  as  he  may  allow  as  an 
extension.  Without  such  extension,  action 
may  be  taken  up  to  three  months  late  by 
paying  an  additional  fee  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  63.  Initial  Appeal. 

When  an  application  for  plant  variety  pro- 
tectlon  has  been  refused  by  the  Plant  Va- 
riety Protection  Office,  the  applicant  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
seek  the  advice  of  the  Plant  Variety  Protec- 
tion Board  on  all  appeals,  before  deciding  the 
appeal. 

Chapter   7.— APPEALS  TO   COUKTS   AND 
OTHER   REVIEW 
Sec.  71.  App>eals. 

From  the  decisions  made  under  sections 
44,  63,  91.  92,  and  128  appeal  may,  within 
sixty  days  or  such  further  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary allows,  be  taken  under  the  Federal 
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Bulfes  of  Appellate  Procedure.  The  Court 
of  customs  and  Patent  Appeals  and  the 
Unl  ed  States  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have 
Jurl  idlctlon,  with  venue  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  as  stated  In  28  U.S.C.  2343. 
Sec 


Ai 
under 


72.  Civil  Action  Against  Secretary, 
applicant  dissatisfied  with  a  decision 
section  63  or  91  of  this  title,  may,  as 
slltematlve  to  appeal,  have  remedy  by  civil 
actipn  against  the  Secretary  in  the  United 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lunJbla.  Such  action  shall  be  commenced 
wltl  iln  sixty  days  after  such  decision  or 
wltl^ln  such  further  time  as  the  Secretary  al- 
.  The  court  may.  In  the  case  of  review 
decision  by  the  Secretary  refusing  plant 
ari^ty  protection,  adjudge  that  sucli  appU- 
is  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
variety  protection  for  his  variety  as 
spedlfied  in  his  application  as  the  facts  of 
case  may  appear,  on  compliance  with  the 
of  this  Act. 
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73.  Appeal  or  CivU  Action  In  Contested 

Cases. 
)  A  party  to  a  proceeding  under  section 
!  this  title,  dissatisfied  with  the  decision, 
talce  an  appeal  under  section  71  or  may 
remedy  by   civil  action  If  commenced 
sixty    days    after    such    decision    or 
such   further  time  as  the  Secretary 
A  party  contemplating  appeal  as  pro- 
berein  shall  notify  all  adverse  parties 
Intention  and  any  such  adverse  party, 
the  Secretary,  shall  have  the  right,  by 
sen/ed  within  ten  days  of  the  notice 
,  to  elect  that  any  review  shall  be  by 
action.  In  such  suits  the  record  In  the 
Variety  Protection  Office  shall  be  ad- 
ed   on   motion   of   any   party   upon   the 
and  conditions  as  to  costs,  expenses, 
the   further   crossexanilnatlon   of   wit- 
as  the  court  Imposes,  without  prej- 
to  the  right  of  the  parties  to  take  fur- 
testimcny.  The  lestimony  and  exhibits 
record  in  the  Plant  Variety  Protection 
when  admitted  shall  have  the  same  ef- 
as  If  originally  taken  and  produced  in 
suit. 

)    Such  suit  may  bo  instituted  against 
pju'ty  in  interest  as  shown  by  the  record 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Office  at  the 
of  the  decision  complained  of,  but  any 
in   Interest  may   become   a  party   to 
action.  If  there  be  adverse  parties  resld- 
in  a  plurality  of  districts  not  embraced 
the  same  State,  or  an  adverse  party 
iu   a   foreign   country,   the   United 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
,  or  any  United  States  district  court 
^fhlch  it  may  transfer  the  case,  shall  have 
on  and  may  Issue  summons  against 
idverse  parties  directed  to  the  marshal  of 
district    in    which    any    adverse    party 
ies.    Summons    against    adverse    parties 
In  foreign  countries  may  be  served 
publication   or   otherwise    as   the   court 
s.  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  made  a 
but  he  shall  have  the  right  to  Inter- 
Judgment  of  the  cotirt  In  favor  of  the 
of  an  applicant  to  plant  variety  pro- 
shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
certificate  of  plant  variety  protection  on 
filing   in   the   Plant   Variety   Protection 
of  a  certified  copy  of  the  Judgment  and 
(  ompUance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
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apter  8.— CERTIFICATES  OF  PLANT 
VARIETY  PROTECTION 


81.  Plant  Variety  Protection. 

If  it  appears  that  a  certificate  of  plant 

protection  should  be  Issued  on  an 

icatlon,   a   written    notice    of   allowance 

be  given  or  mailed  to  the  owner.  The 

ce   shall   specify  the  sum,  constituting 

Issue   fee,   which   shall   be  paid   within 

month  thereafter. 

)  Upon  timely  payment  of  this  sum,  and 
Ided  that  deposit  of  seed  has  been  made 
a|ccordance  with  section  52(3),  the  certlfi- 
of  plant  variety  protection  shall  Issue. 


(c)  If  any  payment  required  by  this  sec- 
tion is  not  timely  made,  but  Is  submitted 
with  an  additional  fee  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  nine  months  after  the  due  date 
or  within  such  further  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow,  it  shall  be  accepted. 
Sec.  82.  How  Issued. 

A  certificate  of  plant  variety  protection 
shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America  under  the  seal  of  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Office,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary  or  have  his  signature  placed 
thereon,  and  shall  be  recorded  In  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Office. 

Sec.  83.  Contents  and  Term  of  Plant  Variety 
Protection. 

(a)  Every  certificate  of  plant  variety  pro- 
tection shall  certify  that  the  breeder  (or  his 
successor  in  Interest)  his  heirs  or  assignees, 
has  the  right,  during  the  term  of  the  plant 
variety  protection,  to  exclude  others  from 
selling  the  variety,  or  offering  it  for  sale,  or 
reproducing  it,  or  importing  It,  or  exporting 
It,  or  using  it  In  producing  (as  distinguished 
from  developing)  a  hybrid  or  different  variety 
therefrom,  to  the  extent  provided  by  this 
Act.  If  the  owner  so  elects,  the  certificate 
shall  also  specify  that  in  the  United  States 
seed  of  the  variety  shall  be  sold  by  variety 
name  only  as  a  class  of  certified  seed  and,  if 
specified,  shall  also  conform  to  the  number  of 
generations  designated  by  the  owner.  Any 
rights,  or  all  rights  except  those  elected  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  may  be  waived:  and 
the  certificate  shall  conform  to  such  waiver. 
The  Secretary  may  at  his  discretion  permit 
such  election  or  waiver  to  be  made  after 
certificating  and  amend  the  certificate  ac- 
cordingly, without  retroactive  effect. 

(b)  The  term  of  plant  variety  protection 
shall  expire  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of 
Issue  of  the  certificate  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  certificate  is  not  issued  within  three 
years  from  the  effective  filing  date,  the  Secre- 
tiury  may  shorten  the  term  by  the  amount  of 
delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  application 
attributed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  applicant. 

(c)  The  term  of  plant  variety  protection 
shall  also  expire  If  the  owner  fails  to  comply 
with  regulations,  in  force  at  the  time  of  cer- 
tificating, relating  to  replenishing  seed  in  a 
public  repo.'?ltory:  Provided,  however,  That 
this  expiration  shall  not  occur  unless  notice 
Is  mailed  to  the  last  owner  recorded  as  pro- 
vided in  section  101(d)  and  he  falls,  within 
the  time  allowed  thereafter,  not  less  than 
three  months,  to  comply  with  said  regula- 
tions, paying  an  additional  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  84.  Certificate  of  Correction  of  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Office  Mistake. 
Whenever  a  mistake  in  a  certificate  of  plant 
variety  protection.  Incurred  through  the  fault 
of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Office,  Is 
clearly  disclosed  by  the  records  of  the  Office, 
the  Secretary  may  issue  a  certificate  of  cor- 
rection stating  the  fact  and  nature  of  such 
mistake,  under  seal,  without  charge,  to  be 
recorded  in  the  records  of  plant  variety  pro- 
tection. A  copy  thereof  shall  be  attached  to 
each  copy  of  the  published  specifications  or 
certificate  of  plant  variety  protection  and 
such  certificate  of  correction  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  original  certificate  of 
plant  variety  protection  Every  such  certifi- 
cate of  plant  variety  protection  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  If  the  same  had  been  orig- 
inally Issued  in  such  corrected  form.  The 
Secretary  may  Issue  a  corrected  certificate  of 
plant  variety  protection  without  charge  In 
Ueu  of  and  with  like  effect  as  a  certificate  of 
protection. 

Sec.  85.  Certificate  of  Correction  of  Appli- 
cant's Mistake. 
Whenever  a  mistake  of  a  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical nature,  or  of  minor  character,  or 
in  the  description  of  the  variety,  which  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection 
Office,  appears  In  a  certificate  of  plant  variety 
protection  and  a  showing  has  been  made  that 
such  mistake  occurred  in  good  faith,  the  Sec- 


retary may,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
fee,  issue  a  certificate  of  correction  In  the 
manner  and  with  attachment  of  copies  as  la 
section  84,  If  the  correction  unquestionably 
could  have  been  made  before  the  certificate 
Issued.  Such  certificate  of  plant  variety  pro- 
tection shall  have  the  same  effect  and  op- 
eration in  law  on  the  trial  of  actions  for 
causes  thereafter  arising  as  if  the  same  had 
been  originally  Issued  In  such  corrected  form. 
Sec.  86.  Correction  of  Named  Breeder. 

An  error  as  to  the  naming  of  a  breeder  in 
the  application,  without  deceptive  Intent, 
shall  not  affect  validity  of  plant  variety  pro-! 
tectlon  and  may  be  corrected  at  any  time  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  him  or  upon  order  of  a  federal 
court  before  which  the  matter  Is  called  In 
question.  Upon  such  correction  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  certificate  accordingly.  Such  cor- 
rection shall  not  deprive  any  person  of  any 
rights  he  otherwise  would  have  had. 

Chapter   9. — REEXAMINATION   AFTER  IS- 
SUE, AND  CONTESTED  PROCEEDINGS 
Sec.  91.  Reexamination  After   Issue. 

(a)  Any  p>erson  may,  within  five  years  after 
the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  plant  variety 
protection,  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  of 
facts  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  pro- 
tectabillty  of  the  variety,  and  the  Secretary 
may  cause  such  plant  variety  protection  to 
be  reexamined  In  the  light  thereof. 

(b)  Reexamination  of  plant  variety  protec- 
tion under  this  section  and  appeals  shall  be 
pursuant  to  the  same  procedures  and  with 
tlie  same  rights  as  for  original  examinations. 
Abandonment  of  the  procedure  while  sub- 
ject to  a  ruling  against  the  retention  of  the 
certificate  shall  result  in  cancellation  of  the 
plant  vaxiety  certificate  thereon  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  endorsed  on  copies  of  the 

^specification  of  the  protected  plant  variety 
thereafter  distributed  by  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Office. 

(c)  If  a  person  acting  under  subsection 
(a)  makes  a  prima  facie  showing  of  facts 
needing  proof,  the  Secretary  may  direct  that 
the  reexamination  Include  ouch  Interparty 
proceedings  as  he  shall  establish. 

Sec.  92.  Priority  Contest. 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  two 
applications  of  different  applicants  may  be 
based  on  the  same  variety,  he  may: 

(1)  Initiate  a  priority  contest  on  his  own 
motion  whether  or  not  one  of  the  applica- 
tions may  have  been  certified;  or 

(2)  Issue  a  certificate  on  the  application 
having  the  earliest  effective  filing  date,  with 
notice  to  all;  or 

(3)  Issue  a  certificate  naming  alternative 
owners,  under  a  single  variety  name  accept- 
able to  both. 

(b)  On  reqtiest  of  any  person  when  a  cer- 
tificate has  been  Issued  naming  another  as 
an  owner  or  alternative  owner,  both  having 
applied  for  protection  on  the  same  variety, 
the  Secretary  shall  institute  a  priority  con- 
test, except  that  any  person  shall  have  for- 
feited his  right  to  assert  priority  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  plant  variety  protection 
when  an  adverse  certificate  has  Issued  if  he 
falls  to  make  the  request  within  one  year 
of  the  mailing  of  notice  specified  in  part 
(2)  above  or  if  he  falls  to  make  the  request 
within  the  period  for  taking  action  after 
refusal  of  his  application  on  the  basis  of 
the  adverse  certificate. 

"Sec.  93.  Effect  of  Adverse  Final  Judgment 
or  of  Non  Action. 

(a)  A  final  Judgment  under  section  92  ad- 
verse to  an  application  from  which  no  appeal 
or  other  review  had  been  or  can  be  taken 
or  had  shall  constitute  cancellation  of  any 
certificating  on  that  application,  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  endorsed  on  copies  of  the 
specifications  of  the  protected  plant  variety 
thereafter  distributed  by  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Office. 

(b)  Any  person  who  has  not  proceeded  In 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  this  chapter 
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;^e^^!idlTe^  Sth^T:5rto°'th?de^7nse^o?     "^^"'    '^-^^^"^.SS^^oT   ^"^     Sec^^t^^ediary  Exemption. 

an   infringement   suit    or    affirmative   relief     <=«.„,    r.^^  fV^  ,    ^^P°T^^^   ^   deUvery   by   a   carrier 

under  declaratory  Judgment  proceedings  infringement  of  Plant  Variety  Pro-     'i  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  as  a 

(c)   No  person  subject  to  an  adverse  de-         r-         »      tectlon.  carrier,  or  advertising  by  a  person  in  the  ad- 

cUion  in  a  proceeding  under  this  chanter  i*  ^  tPw"  otherwise  provided  In  this  title,  vertlsOng  business  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
shall  be  foreclosed  with  respect  to  assertine     II  ^^  Infringement  of  the  rights  of      that  business,  shall  not  constitute  an  In- 

comparable   grounds    in    defense   of   an    in-  ?  owner  of  a  novel  variety  to  perform  with-      fringement  of  the  protection  provided  under 

fringement  suit  or  as  a  basis  for  affirmative      ?k'  nn,t^'"of'.''°''  °f  ^^^  following  acts  in      this  Act. 

reuef  under  declaratory  Judgment  proceed-  S%rul1tf rb^on^eL^TlTecur^u^h  "I^S  Op-SS^A^Sv^SSSSl 
Se.  94.  interfering  Plant  Variety  Protection.     P^aTtl'^let^ortlorbraftf/itr *th1         ^°^-  ^  °^  ^^^« 

The  owner  of  a  certificate  of  plant  variety     issue  of  the  certl^ate  or  the  dS^ributton  of     ^-  ^^l-  Remedy  for  Infringement  of  Plant 
protection  may  have  relief  against  another     a  novel  plant  varietr^th  the  notS  under  '^'^"^^  Protection, 

owner  of  a  certificate  of  the  same  variety     section  127  •  •**'         An  owner  shall  have  remedy  by  drU  ac- 

hy civil  action,  and  the  court  may  adjudge  (i)    sell   the  novel  varietv    or  r,fr»^  ,*  ^       "°°  '°'  liifringement  of  his  plant  variety 

the  question  of  validity  of  the  respective  expose  it  for  LeTellver  it  sWn  ft  oJM  protection  under  section  ill.  If  a  variety  ll 
certificates,  or  the  ownership  of  the  cer-  it  exchanee  it  or  i^iirlt  I;  ^fi«  ♦'  '=°'*«'?°  sold  under  the  name  of  a  varietv  shown  in 
tiflcate.  The  provisions  of  section  73(b)  of  or  any  o?her  UaL^^r  of  ?!««  n,  ^°  ^"L  "'  *  certificate,  there  is  a  primlTacie  S^i° 
this  title  shall  apply  to  actions  brought  under     of  U  '  ""*  "^  possession      ^^^  ^hat  It  is  the  same  v^ety       P"*"™P* 

tills  section  *  ' 

■  -■■_,^.,.^  ,,„^.„„,_  '2>  import  the  novel  variety  Into,  or  export      ®*^-  ^^^^  Presumption  of  Validity;  Defenses. 

TmJJ  m-PLANTVAR]^  PROTECTION     it  from,  the  United  States;  ^  (a)  Certificates  of  plant  variety  protection 

rhanter  Kiours  (3)  sexually  multiply  the  novel  varietv  as     ^^^^  ^®  presumed  valid.  The  burden  of  ee- 

12  Remedies  fJr  YnVrin^^mp^r^roT:;;  distinguished  from  developing)  a  hybrid  or  ^^*  "^^  following  shall  be  defenses  in  any 

Ve^leS  I?otectIon^  ^d  othef^  different  variety  therefrom"  or^'  ^  «=tlon  charging  infringement  and  shall  bi 

vanety  Protection,  and  Other  Ac-  (5)    ^33    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^    ^^^^^      pleaded:    (1)    noninfringement,   absence   of 

13.  Intent  and"s;;;;;birity" ""  131      "Propagation  prohibited"  or  progeny  thereof      "hii  il''  ,o?^  ^"^^^"^^J"^-    or    unenforce- 

14.  Temporary  Provision  ardRAi;;;;^;'  ^  propagate  the  novel  variety:  or  ability:    (2)   invalidity  of  the  plant  variety 

act^^nen^.'^^XteTpfantsf'^^^^  ,    (6)  dispense  the  novel  variety  to  another.     Ts^tVon  «  orthrtit?'  ^'°"'^''  ^P*^'^*^ 

cellaneous   ...  ,4,     '^^  *  ^°rm  which  can  be  propagated,  without     ^^tt^t  k...^      .0     .  ""®  "  "  condition  for 

Chant.pr   ^ n -^^^^I'r^'VCr::  ^lotice  as  to  being  a  protected  variety  Under     P'^of«=<*''"lty;    (3)    invalidity  of   the  plant 

Chapter   lO^—oWNERSHIP  AND  which  It  was  received- or  "^^^^^^  protection  in  suit  for  failure  to  com- 

q..   ,n,    r^^   ASSIGNilENT  (7)  perform  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  even  ^l^ 7^1^  ^''^  requirement  of  section  52;   (4) 

t^L^^.^l^^^  ^""^  Assignment.  in  instances  in  which  the  novel   vwletv  1°  J^**    l^^    asserted    infringement    was    per- 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  multiplied  other  than  sexually  extent  In  5°''T**  '''''*"  ^'^  "'sting  certificate  adverse 
plant  variety  protection  shall  have  the  at-  pursuance  of  a  valid  United  States  nlan^  ^  *^*^  asserted  and  prior  to  notice  of  the 
tributes  of  personal  property.                                patent:  or                                                     ^  Infringement;  and  (5)  any  other  fact  or  act 

(b)  Applications  for  certificates  of  plant          (8)    Instigate  or  actively  Induce  nerform  °^°  ""  defense  by  this  Act. 
IT^I  Pf"?!^'^"""-  °>-  any  interest  in  a  var-     ance  of  any  of  the  ?orSng  acts     P^^""*""  Sec.  123.  Injunction. 

^Ttlng^The  ^w  fe"rTav'L' llkeTa^ ^"*  ,\°     ««-  "2-  Grandfather  Oaui'  ^^«  ---'  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of 

^^e  or  Jra'ntIn"con7ey  an  exclusive  rigS         ^°^^^°g  '^  ^^«  ^ct  shall  abridge  the  right  lnTcordanc?titl"t."''  r^.  '-J"n<="°'" 
to  use  of  the  variety  InMe  who'e  or  ai^J     °'  ^""^  P^'^"'  °'  ^'^  successor  In  interest^Io       o  ^event  the  vio^^l^n^n^'J"'*"'^'.  l'*^""^ 

specified  part  of  the  UrJted  Stltes  ^     reproduce  or  sell   a   variety  developed   and  under  on  such  tJi^firt,,     any  right  here- 

(c)  A  certificate  of  acknowledgment  under  P'O'l^ced  by  such  person  more  than  one  year  Enable  ""■'  ''^"^  "*■ 
the  hand  and  official  seal  of  a  per/on  au-     P""^"""  ^°  *^°  effective  filing  date  of  an  ad-  ^  T,,    r, 

thorlzed    to    administer    oaths    within    the     ''"^  application  for  a  certificate  of  plant  ^^   ^^^-  ^^amages. 

United  States,  or  In  a  foreign  country   of  a     ^^'■'®*y  protection.  (a)    Upon   finding   an    Infringement    the 

diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United     ^c.  113.  Right  To  Save  Seed;  Crop  Exemp-  ''°"'^  ^^^  award  damages  adequate  to  com- 

States  or  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  tion.  pensate  for  the  Infringement  but  In  no  event 

oaths  whose  authority  Is  proved  by  a  cer-         Except  to  the  extent  that  such  action  may  l^fni'^^K*  '"^^^^nable  royalty  for  the  use 

tlficate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of     constitute   an   infringement   under   subsec-  ^!z  .  variety  by  the  Infringer,  together 

the  United  States,  shall  be  prima  fade  evi-     tlons  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  ill   it  shall  not  interest  and  costs  as  fixed  by  the  court, 

dence  of  the  execution   of  an  assignment.     Infringe  any  right  hereunder  for  a  person  to  k  <^'  When  the  damages  are  not  determined 

grant,  license,  or  conveyance  of  plant  variety     aave  seed  produced  by  him  from  seed  ob  ^  '^®  ^"^^''  *^^  court  shall  determine  them. 

protection  or  application  for  plant  variety     tained,  or  descended  from  seed  obtained   bv  y^  either  event  the  court  may  increase  the 

protection.  authority  of  the   owner  of  the  varietv 'for  '^^'n^^^^  '^P  to  three  times  the  amoxint  de- 

(d)  An  assignment,  grant,  conveyance  or     seeding  purposes  and  use  ruch  saved"  seed  ^^•'™lned. 

Ucense  shall   be  void  as  against  any  subsc-     1"  the  production  of  a  crop  for  use  on  his  ''^^    ^^®  court  may   receive   expert   tesU- 

quent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable     farm,  or  for  sale  as  provided  in  this  section-  niony   as   an   aid   to   the   determination   of 

consideration,  without  notice,  unless  it,  or  an     Provided.  That  without  regard  to  thd  provl-  damages  or  of  what  royalty  would  be  rea- 

acknowledgment  thereof  by  the  person  giving     sions  of  section  111(3)  it  shall  not  Infringe  *°nable  under  the  circumstances, 
such  encumbrance  that  there  is  such  encum-     any  right  hereunder  for  a  person  whose  pri-  ^'^^  ^  *'°  Infringement  prior  to,  or  result- 

Brance,  is  filed  for  recording  In  the  Plant     ™ary  farming  occupation  is  the  growing  of  1°^  ^^°°^  ^  planting  prior  to.  Issuance  of  a 

variety  Protection  Office  within  one  month     crops  for  sale  for  other  than  reproductive  certificate  for  the  Infringed  variety,  a  court 

rrom  its  date  or  at  least  one  month  prior  to     purposes,   to  sell   such  saved  seed  to  other  Ending  the  Infringer  to  have  established  in- 

tne   date   of   such    subsequent   purchase   or     persons   so   engaged,    for   reproductive   pur-  ^^ocent  Intentions,  shall  have  discretion  as 

mortgage.  poses,  provided  such  sale  is  in  compliance  ^  awarding  damages. 

Sec.  102.  Ownership  During  Testing.  ^th  such  State  laws  governing  the  sale  of  Sec.  125.  Attorney  Fees. 

An  owner  who.  with  notice  that  release  Is     !®"*  f^  ^^^  ^^  applicable.  A  bona  fide  sale         The  court  in  exceptional  cases  may  award 

for  testing  only,  releases  possession  of  seed  or     ,      °  ^"^n  reproductive  purposes,  made  reasonable   attorney  fees  to  the  prevailing 

other  sexually  reproducible  plant  material  channels  usual  for  such  other  purposes,  of  party.  " 

for  testing  retains   ownership   with   respect     !!f,l  Pf^*^"^^'*  °n  a  farm  either  from  seed  Sec.  126  Time  Limitation  on  Dama^P., 
thereto;   and  any  diversion  from  authorized     o^'talned  by  authority  of  the  owner  for  seed-  (a)   No  i^over^sha!!  L  had  f^        n.rt 

testing,   or   any   unauthorized   retention,   of     l^t  P';'^°^^    °'    "■°'n    seed    produced    by  of  aiy  in^ngemeS  co^tted  mor^  thin 

such  material  by  anyone  who  has  knowledge     *»«scent  on  such  farm  from  seed  obtained  by  six  vears  (or  kn^  V.n  t^^,  ^ 

that  It  is  under  such  notice,  or  who  is  chaxgl-     ^"thority  of  the  owner  for  seeding  purpo^s  one  ve^)  nrior  toThrfli fn.,  oT^tp     °"  f^  ♦ 

able  With  notice,  is  prohibited,  and  vloTa^ls     =^^"  not  constitute  an  InfringemTnt  A  pur-  C^cSercfa^L^or  fnJrSfement  ,n  T'*'''* 

the  property  rights  of  the   owner.   Anyone     °^*^^'"  ''^°  "^"^^  seed  from  such  chaiinels  ^'^counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  ac- 
recelvlng  the  material  tagged  or  labeled  with     '^o  needing  purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  rb\  in    th»    ^-.^    ^f     1.  .     .     ^ 

the  notice  Is  chargeable  with  the  notice.  The     ^°"c«   "^'ler   section   127  that  his  actions  nn,tL^t«t«  n^  *'IH'^    "*""'**   "** 

owner  is  entitled  to  remedy  and  redress  In     constitute  an  Infringement.  ^'^**^^  ^***^^  Government  for  unauthorized 

a  clvU  action  hereunder.  No  remedy  avaUable     Sec.  114.  Research  Exemption  i^pn  thp  S^^^^*'^  v^rYetj.   the  period  be- 

that  bis  claim  has  been  denied  shall  not  be 
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as  part  of  the  period  referred  to  In 
preceding  paragraph. 

127.  Limitation    of    Damages;    Marking 
and  Notice. 

may  give  notice  to  the  public  by 
associating  with  or  affixing  to  the 
of  seed  of  a  novel  variety  or  by 
_  to  the  novel  variety,  a  label  containing 
words    "Propagation    Prohibited"    and 
the  certificate  Issues,  such  additional 
as   "TJ.S.   Protected  Variety".   In  the 
the    novel    variety    Is    distributed    by 
horlzatlon  of  the  owner  and  Is  received 
:he  Infringer  without  such  marking,  no 
s  shall  be  recovered  against  such  In- 
by  the  owner  In  any  action  for  In- 
ent,  unless  the  Infringer  has  actual 
or  knowledge  that  propagation  is  pro- 
1  or  that  the  variety  Is  a  protected 
,   In   which   event   damages   may   be 
•ed   only  for   Infringement   occurring 
such  notice.  As  to  both  damaiges  and 
ctlon,  a  court  shall  have  discretion  to 
lenient   as  to  disposal   of  materials  ac- 
red In  good  faith  by  acts  prior  to  such 
lice. 

128.  False   Marking:    Cease   and  Desist 

Orders, 
a)  Each   of   the   following   acts,   if  per- 
iled In  connection  with  the  sale,  offering 
sale,  or  advertising  of  sexually  reproducl- 
plant  material,   is  prohibited,  and   the 
tary  may,  if  he  determines  after  an  op- 
nity  for  hearing  that  the  act  is  being 
performed.   Issue  an  order  to  cease  and 
said  order  being  binding  unless  ap- 
under  section  71: 
1 1    Use    of    the    words    "U.S.    Protected 
y"  or  any  word  or  number  Importing 
t  the  material  is  a  variety  protected  un- 
certiflcate.  when  It  Is  not. 
2)   Use   of   any   wording   Importing   that 
material  Is  a  variety  for  which  an  appU- 
•)n  for  plant  variety  protection  Is  pend- 
when  It  Is  not. 
31    Use  of  the  phrase  "propagation  pro- 
ilted"  or  similar  phrase  without   reason- 
e  basis,  a  statement  of  this  basis  being 

ly    filed    with    the    Secretary    if    the 

is  used  beyond  testing  and  no  appU- 

on  has  been  filed.  Any  reasonable  basis 

one  year  after  the  first  sale  of  the 

except   as  Justified  thereafter  by  a 

application  or  a  certificate  still  in 
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h)  Anyone  convicted  of  violating  a  bind- 

•  cease  and  desist  order,  or  of  performing 

act  prohibited  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 

on   for    the   purpose    of   deceiving    the 

pupllc.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 

not  less  than  $500. 

c)  Anyone  whose  business  is  damaged  or 
Ikely  to  be  damaged  by  an  act  prohibited 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section,  or  is  sub- 
to   competition   in   connection   with 
such  act  Is  performed,  may  have  rem- 
by  civil  action. 

129.  Nonresident  Proprietors;  Service 
and  Notice. 
:3very  owner  not  residing  in  the  United 
may  file  in  the  Plant  Variety  Protec- 
Offlce  a  written  designation  stating  the 
i  and  address  of  a  person  residing  within 
1 1  United  States  on  whom  may  be  served 
or  notice  of  proceedings  affecting  the 
variety  protection  of  rights  thereunder. 
:he  person  designated  cannot  be  found  at 
.1  <  address  given  In  the  last  designation,  or 
lo  person  has  been  designated,  the  United 
Sti  tes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lui  abia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  summons 
shiiU  be  served  by  publication  or  otherwise 
the  court  directs.  The  court  shall  have 
th  >  same  Jurisdiction  to  take  any  action 
respecting  the  plant  variety  protection,  or 
rights  thereunder  that  It  would  have  If  the 
owner  were  personally  within  the  jurlsdlc- 
tlc  n  of  the  court. 
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Chapter  13.— INTENT  AND  SEVERABrLITY 
Sec.  131.  Intent. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
Indicated  protection  for  new  varieties  by 
exercise  of  any  constitutional  power  needed 
for  that  end,  so  ae  to  afford  adequate  en- 
couragement for  research,  and  for  marketing 
when  appropriate,  to  yield  for  the  public  the 
benefits  of  new  varieties.  Constitutional 
clauses  3  and  8  of  article  I,  section  8  are 
both  relied  upon. 

Sec.  132.  Severability. 

If  this  Act  Is  held  unconstitutional  as  to 
some  provisions  or  circumstances,  it  shall 
remain  in  force  as  to  the  remaining  provi- 
sions and  other  circumstances. 

Chapter  14.— TEMPORARY  PROVISION  AND 

RELATED      ENACTMENTS;       EXEMPTED 

PLANTS;    MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  141.  Effective  Date. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enact- 
ment. Applications  may  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  and  held  by  him  until  the  Office 
of  Plant  Variety  Protection  Is  organized  and 
In  operation. 
Sec.  142.  Amendment  of  Federal  Seed  Act. 

The  Federal  Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"TITLE  V— SALE   OF   UNCERTIFIED   SEED 

OP    PROTECTED    VARIETY 
"Section  501. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  the  United 
States  or  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  sell  by  variety  name  seed  not  certified  by 
an  official  seed  certifying  agency  when  it  Is 
a  variety  for  which  a  certificate  of  plant 
variety  protection  under  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  specifies  sale  only  as  a  class  of 
certified  seed:  Provided,  That  seed  from  a 
certified  lot  may  be  labeled  as  to  variety 
name  when  used  In  a  mixture  by,  or  with  the 
approval  of,  the  owner  of  the  variety." 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  102  the 
following  wording:  "Seed  of  a  variety  for 
which  a  certificate  of  plant  variety  protec- 
tion under  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
specifies  sale  only  as  a  class  of  certified  seed 
shall  be  certified  only  when 

"  ( 1 )  the  basic  seed  from  which  the  variety 
was  produced  was  furnished  by  authority  of 
the  owner  of  the  variety  If  the  certification 
is  made  during  the  term  of  protection,  and 

"(2)  It  conforms  to  the  number  of  genera- 
tions designated  by  the  certificate.  If  the  cer- 
tificate contains  such  a  designation.". 
Sec.  143.  Amendment  of  Judicial  Code. 

Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled 
Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary,  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  After  section  1544  add: 

"Sec.  1545.  Decision  of  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Office. 
"The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals shall  have  nonexclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
appeals  under  section  71  of  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act." 

(b)  In  section  1338  after  "Patents"  In  the 
heading,  after  "patents"  and  after  "patent" 
(both  occurrences)  Insert  ",  plant  variety 
protection". 

(c)  After  section  2351  add: 

2353.  Tbe  Court  of  appeals  has  nonexclusive 
Jiirlsdlctlon  to  hear  appeals  under 
section  71  of  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Sec.  144.  Exempted  Plants. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  seeds,  plants,  or  transplants  of  okra, 
celery,   peppers,   tomatoes,   carrots,   and  cu- 
cumbers. 
Sec.  145.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act". 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading  of  the 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point  and  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BY    MR.    POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage  of  Texas; 
Page  43,  between  line  17  and  line  18,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(d)  In  section  1498  and  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  Hereafter,  whenever  a  plant  variety 
protected  by  a  certificate  of  plant  variety 
protection  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  Infringed  by  the  United 
States,  by  a  corporation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  a  contractor,  sub- 
contractor or  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
acting  for  the  Government  and  with  the  au- 
thorization and  consent  of  the  Government, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  by  action  against  the 
United  States  In  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
recovery  of  his  reasonable  and  entire  com- 
pensation as  damages  for  such  Infringement: 
Provided,  That  a  Government  employee  shall 
have  a  right  of  action  against  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  subsection  except  where  he 
was  In  a  position  to  order.  Influence  or  Induce 
use  of  the  protected  plant  variety  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: Provided,  however,  That  this  sub- 
section shall  not  confer  a  right  of  action  on 
any  certificate  owner  or  any  assignee  of  such 
owner  with  respect  to  any  protected  plant 
variety  made  by  a  person  while  in  the  em- 
ployment or  service  of  the  United  States, 
where  such  variety  was  prepared  as  a  part 
of  the  official  functions  of  the  employee,  or 
in  the  preparation  of  which  Government 
time,  material,  or  facilities  were  used:  And 
provided  further.  That  before  such  action 
against  the  United  States  has  been  Instituted, 
the  appropriate  corporation  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  or  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  agency  of  the  Government, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  wtlh  the  certificate  owner 
In  full  settlement  and  compromise,  for  the 
damages  accrued  to  him  by  reason  of  such 
Infringement  and  to  settle  the  claim  admin- 
istratively out  of  available  appropriations." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  has  the  support  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  designed  simply  to  give  a 
forum  to  provide  an  appeal  and  fixes  the 
Court  of  Claims  as  that  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MS.    HALX, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hat.i.  :  On  p&ge 

9,  line  25,  after  "authorized"  strike  out  all 
through  the  period  after  "Act"  in  line  4,  page 

10,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "shall  be 
recovered  to  the  Treasury  of  the  U.S.A.,  and 
expenses  needed  for  the  administration  of 
this  act  shall  come  through  the  nation's  reg- 
ular budgetary,  authorization,  and  appro- 
priations process." 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
shall  not  take  5  minutes. 

If  one  will  take  the  bill  and  look  at 
the  bottom  of  page  9,  after  the  phrase, 
"the  fees  authorized,"  my  amendment 
would  simply  strike  "by  this  section  shall 
be  established  to  substantially  cover  the 
costs  of  administration  of  this  Act.  Such 
fee  shall  be  deposited  into  a  fund  to  be 
available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act." 

I  leave  all  of  the  rest  of  the  wording 
of  the  distinguished  committee  in  there, 
stating  that  the  initial  capital  of  the  fund 
shall  consist  of  appropriations  author- 
ized herewith  can  be  made  and  that  the 
Secretary  may  change  the  initial  fee  of 
$50  if  he  sees  fit. 

All  I  am  inserting  in  lieu  of  that  phrase 
which  is  stricken  is  simply  that  funds 
so  contributed  can  be  recovered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  that 
expenses  needed  for  the  implementation 
of  this  act  will  have  to  come  through 
the  regular  budgetary  process  of  author- 
ization of  the  legislative  committee  and 
appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a 
simple  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  I  am  afraid  that  with 
the  speed  with  which  we  are  acting,  it 
has  precluded  prior  discussion  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  amendment.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  accepting  Senate-passed  legis- 
lation by  one  of  our  committees.  I  have 
absolutely  nothing  against  the  purpose 
of  this  act.  In  fact,  I  am  strongly  for  it. 
I  believe  that  the  two  greatest  things 
that  have  ever  happened  to  agriculture 
have  been  the  technical  breakthroughs  in 
hybrid  and  sexually  produced  plants.  I 
think  they  should  be  copyrighted  and 
protected  along  with  the  rubber- tired 
tractor. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment simply  in  support  of  keeping  our 
Government  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  avoiding  backdoor  raids  on  the 
Treasury,  keeping  that  from  happening, 
and  piling  expenses  upon  us  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  opposition  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  suggested,  be- 
cause I  think  that  basically  he  prob- 
ably has  a  sound  approach  on  this  pro- 
cedure. This  bill,  however,  was  presented 
to  the  committee  and  it  has  been  before 
the  committee  for  several  months.  How- 
ever, the  presentation  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  making  was  not 
submitted  to  the  committee  nor  any  re- 
quest that  we  handle  it  in  this  way. 
Rather,  it  was  suggested  that  the  proce- 
dure used  in  the  bill  was  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  cheapest  way  of  handling 
these  funds.  It  aU  comes  out  to  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  money  whether  you 
put  it  into  an  administrative  fund  and 
pay  the  expenses  out  of  that  fund  or 
whether  you  put  it  into  the  Treasury  and 
pay  the  expenses  for  its  operation  out  of 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  my  belief  that  you  save  some  of 
the  overlapping  of  the  work  that  is  done 


here  in  the  Congress  and  some  duplica- 
tion by  using  the  direct  method. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  involves  any 
particular  amount  of  money  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  the  committee  felt  that 
it  was  a  simpler  and  a  more  direct  ap- 
proach to  use  the  money  you  took  from 
these  individuals  who  sought  a  certifi- 
cate— and  they  are  the  ones  who  pay  it, 
not  the  general  taxpayers,  because  it  is 
not  tax  money  that  is  taken  in.  It  is 
money  you  take  from  these  people — we 
felt  that  it  would  be  simpler  and  easier 
to  put  that  in  a  fund  and  use  directly. 

We  thought  that  it  would  probably  be 
more  Ukely  to  keep  the  cost  down  by 
letting  everybody  see  that  these  costs 
were  coming  out  of  the  money  that  they 
were  paying  in.  We  thought  that  when 
they  had  a  monetary  interest  in  main- 
taining this  fund  that  possibly  there 
would  be  a  better  accounting  of  it  than 
if  the  money  went  into  the  Treasury, 
and  then  we  appropriated  tax  money  to 
perform  this  particular  function. 

That  is  the  reason  the  committee  took 
the  course  we  did  take.  It  may  not  be  a 
good  reason  but  we  thought  it  was.  Cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the 
only  way  the  matter  might  be  handled. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  destroy 
the  bill  if  you  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall).  The  committee  is  not  going 
to  run  off  and  get  mad  if  you  adopt  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  has  cer- 
tain merits  to  it,  and  I  would  cei-tainly 
be  the  first  one  to  admit  this,  but  I  think 
we  would  save  a  little  money  by  not 
adopting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  myself  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  procedural  question  concerning  the 
time  limit  on  this  Congress,  that  if  the 
Senate  did  not  accept  this  amendment 
that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  likelihood 
we  would  never  finish  action  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able likelihood. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  offering  the 
amendment,  and  I  would  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  insofar  as  expediting 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, it  depends  apparently  on  the 
subject  of  the  legislation  how  expedited 
legislation  can  be.  I  could  name  a  few 
subjects  that  could  be  run  through  in  48 
hours.  So  I  think  if  people  put  their 
minds  to  it  the  bill  can  get  through  in 
good  shape. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
made  the  point  that  it  would  be  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers  to  admin- 
ister these  fees  in  the  normal  process  of 
governmental  business,  and  that  to  turn 
the  fees  over  to  an  administrator  with 
no  requirement  that  he  report  to  the 
Congress  would  in  essence  make  a  pri- 
vate business  out  of  a  public  function. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  to  be  commended  for  offering  his 
amendment,  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  13. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Carey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3070),  to  encourage  the  development 
of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  reproduced 
plants  and  to  make  them  available  to 
the  public,  providing  protection  availa- 
ble to  those  who  breed,  develop,  or  dis- 
cover them,  and  thereby  promoting  prog- 
ress in  agriculture  in  the  public  inter- 
est, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1290 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMnTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  17, 1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCohmack, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  Speakek:  I  am  tendering  here- 
with my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

X  am  apprising  Chairman  Staggers  of  this 
action  so  that  you  and  he  may  make  the 
appropriate  arrangements. 

I  want  to  wish  you  the  very  best  in  re- 
tirement. I  have  greatly  ^predated  your 
kindness  and  consideration  to  me  ever  since 
I  came  to  Congress.  If  I  make  It  to  the  Senate 
and  can  ever  be  of  help  to  you  there,  please 
consider  me  your  Senator. 
Yours  very  truly, 

RICRABO  L.  Ottingek, 

Member  of  Congrest. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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^ERxVnSSION  FOR   COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
laous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
lules  may  have  imtU  midnight  tonight 
tt>  me  three  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
14  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
gjven  permission  to  address  the  House 
'  r  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
w^II  the  distinguished  majority  leader  let 
know  if  the  plans  for  tomorrow  are  the 
sjjme  as  he  Indicated  a  few  moments  ago. 
as  I  understood  it,  was  to  bring 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  and 
one  of  the  two  revenue  bills,  either 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
^  eans  or  one  for  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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election  op  members  to 
com^vHttees 

Mr.  MILI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Committees,  I  ofifer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1298)  and 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 
fojows: 

H.  Res.  1298 
■esclved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
5  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
fol  owing  standing  committees  of  the  House 
Representatives: 

Committee    on    Government    Operations- 
ejrge  W.  Collins,  of  Illinois; 
<  tommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
°*-'':  Bertram  L.  Podell,  of  New  York. 

'  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tallle. 


of 


me  "ce 


FHE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
'  Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ml  ;slon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute   and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  rks.  1 

I  iv.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ndlcate  my  support  of  the  supersonic 
transport  program.  Unfortunately,  this 
domestic  program  has  become  a  cause 
eel  ;bre  to  those  interested  in  protecting 
the  environment  and  was,  therefore  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  52  to  41  in  the  Senate, 
^y  "unfortunately"  because  making 
program  the  whipping  boy  for  the 
problems  existing  in  our  environment 
diverts  the  public  from  the  real  problems 
ir  and  water  pollution  in  our  Nation, 
building  and  flying  of  two  prototype 
rican  SST  airplanes  will  provide  less 
ution  of  the  atmosphere  than  the 
autt)mobile  creates  In  a  single  day  in  any 
or  city. 

support  the  bUl  offered  by  Senator 
to  protect  the  Nation  against 
boom  and  sideline  noise  from  all 
alri  ilanes.  including  the  SST.  This  is  the 
proper  approach  to  take  regarding  any 
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noise  factors  which  may  be  Involved  from 
supersonic  airplanes.  As  I  have  stated  to 
Members  of  the  House  before.  I  have 
seen  the  British-French  Concorde  and 
talked  with  its  designer  and  have  also 
talked  with  the  designer  of  the  Russian 
Tupelov-144.  and  these  airplanes  are  not 
only  in  existence  but  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  supersonic  transport  is  a  valid 
aeronautical  concept.  Further,  both  na- 
tions intend  to  fly  this  airplane  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  in  commercial  air 
traffic. 

When  the  possible  pollution  and  noise 
effects  of  the  supersonic  transport  are 
put  into  proper  perspective,  it  then  be- 
comes   incredible    to    believe    that   the 
United  States  would  stop  development  of 
this  airplane.  The  opponents  of  the  SST 
have  generally  opposed  any  continua- 
tion of  the  space  program  and  have  de- 
manded reduction  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, and  if  they  now  dismantle  the 
domestic  airplane  industry,  there  will 
be  no  industrial  support  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  economy  in  the  United 
States  that  can  support  our  people  and 
provide  the  industrial  and  technical  sup- 
port to  save  our  environment.  The  less 
sophisticated  an  industrial  society  is.  the 
more  it  will  pollute  the  environment.  The 
original  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
destroyed  their  environment  through  use 
of  heavy  industrial  coals,  the  dumping 
of  sewage  and  byproducts  into  streams, 
and  the  littering  of  the  landscape  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  society  to  provide 
enough  tax  money  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  clean  up  the  industrial  cities. 
We  must  develop  an  answer  to  the 
competition  of  the  industrial  state  and 
human  beings  for  the  natural  resources 
of  the  world  and  develop  a  means  where- 
by   individuals    can    obtain    the    Items 
which  produce  a  better  life  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  an  ability  for  hu- 
man life  to  survive  on  the  planet. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  SST  is 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
the  real  problems  of  the  industrial, 
urban  system.  The  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  pollution  caused  by  the  internal 
combustion  engine  in  the  automobile,  the 
massive  pollution  caused  by  Ineffective 
treatment  of  human  and  industrial 
wastes,  and  the  deadly  dangers  of  mas- 
sive overpopulation  dwarf  any  effects  of 
the  SST.  This  airplane  is  like  a  very  tiny 
tail  on  a  huge  dog. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  in  this 
program  is  very  small  when  compared  to 
the  other  items  in  the  Federal  budget 
and  it  Is  one  of  the  few  nonspace,  non- 
military  Items  available  for  future  de- 
velopment of  our  industry.  The  money 
factor  becomes  important  at  this  time 
because  we  have  already  spent  over  $700 
million  in  development  of  this  airplane 
and  the  prototypes  are  over  50  percent 
completed.  In  addition,  the  SST  for  fiscal 
year  1971  has  been  moving  under  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  and  we  have  al- 
ready paid  for  development  in  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1970. 
through  January  1,  1971.  which  is  half  of 
the  year.  A  further  complication  is  the 
cost  of  stopping  the  program  with  the 
involved  contract  commitments  and 
penalty  clauses  which  will  mean  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  sustain  contract 
costs  over  $100  million. 


In  addition  we  are  faced  with  a  very 
difficult  dollar  balance  In  cur  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  I  have  prevl- 
ously  placed  in  the  Record  during  the 
debate  on  the  trade  bill  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  earned  by  the 
United  States  through  sale  of  jet  trans- 
ports to  other  nations.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  sale  of  these  sophisticated  airplanes 
plus  agricultural  products,  we  would  suf- 
fer a  devastating  balance-of-trade  defi- 
cit. If  this  is  compounded  by  the  Euro- 
peans selling  Concordes  or  TU-144's  to 
the  United  States,  we  will  have  an  impos- 
sible trade  balance,  and  I  would  say  to 
my  friends  who  favor  free  trade,  they 
have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
restrictive  trade  bills  that  will  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  1970s  if  we  are 
buying  foreign  jet  airplanes  In  the  1970'8 

This  program  will  create  jobs  for 
American  workmen  and  will  not  require 
restrictive  trade  quotas  or  any  other  type 
of  protection.  The  amount  that  the 
American  consumers  will  pay  because  of 
restrictive  trade  quotas  or  tariffs  will  be 
many  times  the  $290  million  requested 
for  this  program. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  continue  the  SST  program  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  a  prime  factor  in 
protecting  our  environment,  that  it  will 
provide  jobs  for  Americans,  that  its  cost 
is  minimal  compared  to  the  other  items. 
and  that  we  will  need  it  to  balance  our 
trade  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 


HOUSE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
WELFARE  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
list  is  long,  the  abuse  and  suffering  have 
gone  on  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  man 
for  a  change  is  listening  to  voices  other 
than  his  own.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  taken  another  important  step 
in  reducing  urmecessary  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals by  approving  and  sending  to  the 
Senate  H.R.  19846,  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  of  1970. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Poage  bill  In 
August  of  1966,  many  things  have  been 
learned  about  the  effectiveness  of  some 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  that  law. 
Its  primary  concern  was  to  stop  traffic 
in  stolen  pets,  as  well  as  the  care  and 
handling  of  laboratory  animals.  Not  only 
have  some  of  the  law's  provisions  proven 
not  as  effective  as  had  been  hoped,  but 
it  has  also  become  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  humane  treatment  of  all  animals 
must  be  expanded.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  is  the  result 
of  many  days  of  hearings  and  executive 
sessions  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock and  Grains  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  It  does  not  contain  all 
of  the  features  I  was  seeking  when  I  in- 
troduced the  original  legislation,  HJl. 
13957,  but  It  does  contain  the  major 
points.  This  bUl  also  contains  many  of 
the  ideas  written  into  H.R.  18637,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

Basically,  H.R.  19846  accomplishes  two 
ends: 
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The  bill  expands  the  definition  of  the 
term  "animal"  to  mean  all  animals,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Instead  of  simply  pet  animals  as 
designated  in  Public  Law  80-544. 

The  bill  also  broadens  the  protective 
features  of  the  law  to  include  road  shows, 
circuses,  zoos,  and  carnivals,  as  well  as 
expanding  coverage  of  research  facilities. 

In  the  attempt  to  accomplish  these 
ends  it  is  important  that  we  not  cause 
difficulties  for  progress  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  medicine.  This  was  of  con- 
cern to  me  as  well  as  many  members  of 
the  committee.  I  offered  amendments  to 
my  biU  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  this  point, 
and  the  committee  devoted  a  section  of 
the  bill  to  the  intent  of  the  legislation  in 
this  and  other  fields.  I  am  including  a 
copy  of  the  "Conmaittee  Intent"  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Committee  Intent 

In  its  consideration  of  H.R.  1S846  the  com- 
mittee carefully  considered  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  legal  construction  of  that 
language  In  several  sections  of  the  bill.  In 
reflection  of  that  consideration  the  commit- 
tee submits  the  following  expressions  of  In- 
tent: 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  amendment  to  section 
2(b)  of  the  Act,  the  committee  does  not  con- 
t«mplate  the  designation  of  private  citizens 
or  non-Federal  Government  employees  In  the 
administration  of  this  legislation. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Act,  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  Secretary  neither  directly 
nor  Indirectly  In  any  manner  Interfere  with 
or  harass  research  facilities  during  the  con- 
duct of  actual  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. The  Important  determination  of  when 
an  animal  Is  In  actual  research  Is  left  to  the 
research  facility  Itself.  Research  or  experi- 
mentation Is  also  intended  to  Include  use 
of  animals  as  "teaching  aids  In  educational 
Institutions". 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act,  the  committee  Intends 
that  inspection  under  this  section  shall  be 
specifically  limited  to  searches  for  lost  or 
stolen  pets  by  oflScers  of  the  law  (not  owners 
themselves)  and  that  the  term  "legally  con- 
stituted law  enforcement  agencies"  means 
agencies  with  general  law  enforcement  au- 
thority and  not  those  agencies  whose  law 
enforcement  duties  are  limited  to  enforcing 
local  animal  regulations.  It  Is  not  intended 
that  this  section  be  used  by  private  citizens 
or  law  enforcement  officers  to  harass  research 
facilities  and  in  no  event  shall  such  officers 
inspect  the  animals  when  the  animals  are 
undergoing  actual  research  or  experimenta- 
tion. 

(4)  In  regard  to  the  amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Act,  the  committee  reiterates 
its  policy  expressed  in  the  conference  report 
on  P.L.  89-544  that  In  the  case  of  research 
facilities  the  Secretary  may  grant  individual 
extensions  of  time  to  certain  of  these  fa- 
cilities If  he  is  convinced  that  these  facilities 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  regulations  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  The  purpose  of  this  authority  Is  to 
enable  those  research  Institutions  whose 
compliance  depends  on  obtaining  addltloAal 
funds  for  construction  or  personnel  to  secure 
such  funds. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  also 
xirges  that  adequate  funds  from  Federal 
sources  be  made  available  for  those  research 
facilities  which  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
support  derived  from  both  State  and  Federal 
sources  for  laboratory  facility  Improvements. 

I  Wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank  the 
thousands  of  people  across  this  great 
Nation  who  have  actively  supported  this 
legislation.  The  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 


and  Grains,  and  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  mail  and  numerous 
telephone  calls  from  individuals  inter- 
ested in  furthering  humane  legislation. 

The  news  media  have  responded  gen- 
erously in  helping  to  publicize  the  need 
for  this  bill.  Newspapers,  television,  ra- 
dio, magazines,  and  newsletters  have 
donated  time  and  space  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  bill  and  testimony  given 
in  support  of  it. 

The  letters,  the  coverage,  the  events 
of  our  time  have  helped  raise  the  eco- 
logical sense  of  Congress  and  we  are 
more  aware  of  the  consequences  of  neg- 
lect. The  animal  welfare  bill  of  1970  ex- 
tends humane  coverage  to  many  unfor- 
tunate animals  not  protected  under 
present  law. 

Congress  is  not  alone  in  its  concern 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 
Across  the  country  there  are  organiza- 
tions promoting  the  welfare  of  animals. 
They  are  public  as  well  as  private  and 
are  invaluable  in  helping  to  ease  the 
suffering  of  both  animals  and  mankind. 
But  even  though  there  are  many  such 
organizations  they  are  limited  in  what 
they  can  do.  However,  this  bill  includes 
areas  of  coverage  over  which  such  orga- 
nization have  no  control. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  ex- 
tending this  coverage  by  voting  for  the 
animal  welfare  bill  of  1970,  H.R.  19846. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Following  the  intro- 
duction of  the  clean  bill  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  there  have  been 
several  companion  bills  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  look  for  rapid 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Those  interested  in  commenting  on 
the  bill  should  address  their  letters  of 
support  of  S.  4539  to  Warren  G.  Mac- 
NusoN,  chairman.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 


CESAR    CHAVEZ    IS    IN     JAIL    FOR 
CONTEMPT   OF   THE    LAW 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cesar 
Chavez  chooses  to  be  in  jail.  He  wants 
to  be  in  jail  to  rally  ssmipathy  and  sup- 
port which  he  cannot  achieve  through 
the  law.  or  muster  through  a  strike,  or 
force  by  an  illegal  secondary  boycott. 

Mr.  Chavez  initiated  a  secondary  boy- 
cot  against  all  lettuce  producers,  includ- 
ing one  whose  lettuce  was  and  is  com- 
pletely grown,  harvested,  and  shipped  by 
bona  fide  union  labor. 

The  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  and  for  the  county  of  Mon- 
terey, after  appropriate  hearings,  made 
an  order  and  Mr.  Chavez  deliberately  and 
admittedly  violated  the  order.  The  judge 
had  no  alternative  but  to  find  Mr.  Chavez 
in  contempt  of  the  order  of  the  court. 
The  violation  of  the  simple  order  was  so 
flagrant  and  done  so  openly  and  arro- 
gantly that  the  court  had  no  alternative 
but  to  remand  Mr.  Chavez  to  jaU  for  con- 
tempt. 

If  the  decision  of  the  court  la  wrong, 
or  if  Mr.  Chavez  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision,  it  can  be  appealed. 


If  the  law  is  wrong,  or  if  Mr.  Chavez 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  law,  it  can  be 
amended. 

If  Mr.  Chavez  wants  to  get  out  of  jail 
he  need  only  renounce  this  illegal  sec- 
ondary boycott  of  lettuce  produced  by 
this  one  grower.  This  can  be  done  simply 
by  publication  of  a  one-sentence  letter. 

Mr.  Chavez  has  defied  the  law.  Those 
who  support  him  are  defying  the  law. 
There  is  really  no  sense  in  having  a  law 
if  it  does  not  apply  to  all  and  if  all  do  not 
obey. 

Any  preachment  of  defiance  of  the  law 
degrades  the  law,  undermines  our  legal 
system,  and  weakens  our  society. 

Last  sunmier  during  the  harvest  of  the 
lettuce  crop,  Mr.  Chavez  tried  to  mount 
a  strike  of  the  lettuce  fieldworkers.  The 
strike  petered  out  for  lack  of  worker  in- 
terest. 

On  several  occasions  he  tried  to  get 
himself  arrested  for  petty  misdemeanors, 
without  success. 

Now  Mr.  Chavez  has  accompUshed  his 
objective  of  getting  himself  confined  in 
jail — for  publicity  purposes. 

The  real  fieldworkers  would  much 
prefer  that  he  try  to  obtain  better  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  for  them  in 
other  States  rather  than  to  seek  such 
publicity  for  himself,  especially  in  this 
manner  and  in  this  agricultural  area. 


UNACCEPTABLE  MANPOWER  BILL 
EMERGES  FROM  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  very  great  regret  that 
I  must  report  to  the  House  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  manpower  training  legis- 
lation— H.R.  19519 — S.  3867 — have  not 
produced  a  bill  acceptable  to  the  Repub- 
lican House  conferees.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  bill  which  emerged  Is 
acceptable  to  the  House.  Accordingly, 
we  have  not  signed  the  conference  re- 
port. 

We  recognize  that  there  were  large 
and  fundamental  differences  between  the 
two  versions  of  this  legislation  and  that 
in  the  normal  course  of  things  we  could 
expect  compromises.  What  emerged, 
however,  was  a  near  abandonment  of 
the  House-approved  bill  and  a  complete 
abandonment  of  crucial  principles  re- 
lating to  the  public  service  employment 
provisions. 

Stated  in  the  most  direct  terms:  The 
bill  approved  by  the  other  body  and  ac- 
cepted in  conference  contemplates  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  oper- 
ated without  any  objective  of  moving 
persons  from  such  employment  into  reg- 
ular jobs  In  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  The  inclusion  of  this  objective — 
and  providing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  the  authority  to  see  that  local  and 
State  manpower  programs  worked  to- 
ward it — was  the  critical  factor  which 
made  It  possible  for  most  of  the  mem- 
bers on  our  side  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  accept 
a  bill  with  a  public  service  employment 
title  in  it. 

Before  explaining  the  importance  of 
this  pro\1sion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  the  House-passed  bill 
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w«^  itself  a   fragile  compromise.   The 

tration.  which  early  took  the  ini- 

in  sending  to  the  Congress  an 

comprehensive  and  farsighted 

.  did  not  want  a  public  service 

program  as  a  separate  and 

activity  having  a  specifietl  level 

fpnding.  Members  on  our  side  of  the 

many  Members  on  the 

side  in  the  Congress — did  not 

such  a  program.  If  we  had  to  accept 

urogram  as  the  price  of  any  compre- 

e  manpower  legislation,  then  we 

d  certain  guarantees  as  to  its  size 

character.  The  guarantees  desired  by 

Department  of  Labor  and  by  Mem- 

on  our  side  went  considerably  be- 

those  contained  in  the  bill  which 

f  nally  reported  from  the  Committee 

E^lucation  and  Labor. 

wanted  assurances  that  no  indi- 

would  be  kept  in  this  program  for 

than  2  years;  we  wanted  the  Sec- 

of  Labor  to  have  the  authority  to 

ate  public  service  programs  which 

to  move  participants  into  regular 

The  House  provisions  fall 

yiort  of  what  we  wanted.  They  rep- 

the  minimum  we  coulci  accept. 

minimal  provisions  are  found  in 

302(hi  and  d)  of  the  House  bill 

ead  as  follows : 

.  302.  Any  application  for  financial  as- 
;e  under  this  title  shall  provide  that— 

objectives  shall  be  set  for  the  move- 
of  persons  employed  thereunder  into 

or  private  employment  not  supported 
this  Act;  and 
the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 

Bed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 

thls  program : 

That,  If  the  employer  has  not 

ed  the  objectives  prescribed  pursuant 

ise  (h)  under  any  agreement,  the  Sec- 

shall  reduce  the  Federal  share  In  any 

luatlon  or  extension  of  the  agreement. 

the  Secretary  ascertains  that  the  ap- 

was  without  fault  or  that  economic 
In  the  area  precluded  accompUsh- 
of  such  objectives. 
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provisions  which  were  dropped 
ccjnference  do  two  essential  things. 
They  state  the  basic  principle  that 
should  be  some  targets  set  for  mov- 
pfople  into  regular  employment;  and 
They  provide  that  the  Secretary 
1  have  some  means  of  assuring  that 
objectives  are  attainable.  We  of- 
in  the  conference  to  trim  these  pro- 
one  step  further  by  changing  the 
'the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
share"  to  "the  Secretary  may 
reducb  the  Federal  share".  This,  too,  was 
rejected. 

understanding  of  the  position  of 
base  is  that  it  did  not  want  to 
a  huge  public  service  employ- 
program — and     the     conference 
is  considerably  greater  in  size — 
would  make  States  and  local  gov- 
employers  of  first  resort  wlth- 
semblance  of  an  objective  to 
people  into  real  jobs  in  the  public 
•  ate  sectors. 

are   other  problems  with  the 

-approved  bill,  although  not 

ical  as  this  one.  The  administra- 

ijroposal  embodied  in  the  House- 

bin  was  for  a  broadly  conceived 

fjexlble  manpower  program  unre- 

■  by  narrowly  defined  special  cat- 

of  training.  The  Senate  bill  re- 


tained all  of  the  narrowly  drawn  cate- 
gories and  mandated  that  a  significant 
portion  of  appropriated  funds  be  spent 
to  carry  them  out.  The  bill  approved  in 
conference  is  an  Improvement  upon  the 
Senate  bill  in  that  it  is  somewhat  less 
restrictive  but  because  it  still  retains 
these  narrow  programs  and  mandates 
expenditures  for  them,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  disappointment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference action,  as  I  think  likely,  is  that 
we  end  up  with  no  new  legislation,  then 
we  shall  have  missed  an  opportunity  to 
improve  upon  the  existing  hodge-podge 
of  training  programs.  I  think  that  result 
is  unfortunate  because  it  was  so  imneces- 
sary  and  because  it  is  so  wasteful  of  the 
tremendous  efforts  of  countless  individ- 
uals in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

But  no  new  legislation  is  a  far  better 
result  than  ill  conceived,  badly  drawn 
legislation  with  a  potential  for  wasting 
enormous  resources  on  programs  which 
do  not  even  aim  at  gainful  employment 
for  the  individuals  involved. 

In  my  judgment,  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
sipate public  support  for  necessary  man- 
power training  programs  is  to  build  into 
them  this  enormous  potential  for  abuse. 
I,  therefore,  feel  that  we  would  be  bet- 
ter advised  to  stay  with  our  existing 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  related  programs,  with  their  ad- 
mitted shortcomings,  until  these  prob- 
lems can  be  resolved  in  an  acceptable 
way— hopefully  early  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  on  behalf  of 
our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Ayres,  and  of 
Mr.  QuiE,  who  will  be  the  ranking  mem- 
ber in  the  next  Congress,  and  of  the  other 
Republican  conferees,  that  they  substan- 
tially share  these  views. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Vanadium  Is  a  rare  element  that  is  used 
to  toughen  and  increase  the  shock  re- 
sistence  of  steel.  In  1968  the  total  world 
production  was  only  10,970  metric  tons. 
In  the  same  year  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 5,881  metric  tons,  more  than  half 
of  the  world  production. 


"DITCHING"  ALONG  THE  OBION  AND 
FORKED  DEER  RIVERS:  BENEFIT 
OR  BOONDOGGLE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  PtTLioN)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  interesting  court  case 
is  pending  In  Federal  Court  at  Nashville, 
Term.,  seeking  to  halt  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer "ditching"  operations  along  the 
Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers  In  west 
Tennessee. 


The  plaintiffs  in  the  case — Civil  Action 
No.  5724,  J.  Clark  Akers  in,  et  al.,  against 
the  United  States  Army,  operating  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior,  et  al. — allege, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  be  in  violation  of  various 
Federal  laws  if  it  continues  Its  "ditching" 
operations. 

Historically,  the  Obion  and  Forked 
Deer  Bottoms  have  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  fish  and  game  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  This  fact 
was  recognized  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Department,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, made  a  study  of  the  subject  proj- 
ects being  performed  and  to  be  performed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  report, 
dated  August  1959,  examines  the  damage 
the  work  would  cause  to  the  area  and  to 
the  wildlife  habitat.  The  report  recom- 
mended modifications  which  were  not 
accepted  by  the  corps. 

Conservationist  groups  maintain  that 
ditching  has  already  occurred  which  has 
destroyed  a  "pristine  wilderness  and 
prime  wildlife  habitat,  and  has  replaced 
it  with  muddy  ditches  running  through 
areas  shorn  of  their  natural  pine  tree 
cover." 

An  interesting  and  apparently  objec- 
tive commentary  on  the  ditching  activ- 
ity and  its  ramifications  appeared  earlier 
this  year  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Elavil  Griggs  which  were  printed  in  the 
D>'ersburg,  Tenn.,  Mirror. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  these  articles,  by 
Mr.  Griggs,  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 

[From  the  Dyersburg   (Tenn.)    Mirror,  Aug. 

27,  1970] 

One  Man's  Opinion — I 

(By  Elavil  H.  Griggs) 

(EnrroR's  Note — In  a  major  article  to  the 
Mirror  this  week,  FlavU  Griggs  of  Friendship 
outlined  his  thoughts  about  the  pending 
Nashville  lawsuit  which  may  stop  all  dredg- 
ing on  the  lower  Forked  Deer  and  Obion  Riv- 
ers. Griggs,  of  Route  2,  Friendship,  has  been 
living  and  working  on  these  rivers  since  he 
was  a  young  boy.  Presently  56  years  old,  he 
claims  to  have  fished,  hunted,  and  traveled 
extensively  on  the  entire  lengths  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  he  has  kept  keenly  aware  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  there.) 

(His  article  will  appear  In  a  three-week 
series,  concluding  September  10.  He  quali- 
fies his  authority  by  his  proximity  to  the 
rivers,  and  his  years  of  observation.  As  he 
told  us,  "I'll  wager  that  I  know  as  much  or 
more  about  these  rivers  than  any  person  In 
West  Tennessee.") 

(Mr.  Griggs  Is  currently  a  carpenter  and 
homebullder,  working  out  of  Crockett 
County.) 

Too  many  of  us,  private  citizens  and  pub- 
lic officials  alike,  have  always  tended  to 
accept  without  question  those  things  de- 
cided upon  and  done  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Given  a  free  hand  for 
many  years  they  have  done  much  good  and, 
I  must  add,  some  things  that  have  turned 
out  badly.  Possibly  because  of  this.  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  last  year.  It  requires  all  agencies 
to  review  all  major  work  projected  In  order 
to  prevent  environmental  damage.  There  had 
been  a  drainage  project,  actually  a  continu- 
ation set  up  for  this  summer  on  the  Obion 
and  Forked  Deer  Rivers,  which  has  now  been 
halted  by  a  lawsuit.  By  now.  most  of  the 
people  of  West  Tennessee  know  about  this 
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and  apparently  most  seem  to  think  hanging 
too  mild  a  punishment  for  those  who  filed 
the  suit. 

I  have  asked  myself,  "Why  did  the  Judge 
allow  a  suit  of  this  nature?"  And,  too,  "Why 
did  those  four  individuals  take  on  all  the 
powers  that  be.  so  to  speak,  in  a  lawsuit?" 
I  don't  know  the  exact  motive  behind  the 
suit,  but  I  can  see  where  a  strong  case  can 
be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  appre- 
ciate what  the  landowners  believe  to  be  their 
rights. 

Is  there  room  in  these  valleys  for  soybean 
fields  and  game  habitats  at  the  same  time? 
I  think  so.  To  qualify  this  statement.  I  will 
present  a  study  of  the  geographical  changes 
and  their  effects  brought  about  during  the 
time  starting  before  and  since  the  first 
"drainage  projects"  were  accomplished  on 
some  of  the  rivers  of  West  Tennessee.  Fol- 
lowing this,  I  shall  maike  predictions  of  what 
may  be  expected  shotild  the  proposed  proj- 
ects be  released  and  cEirrled  out;  and,  I  shall 
make  recommendations  for  all  those  con- 
cerned with  actually  trying  to  cure  the  Ills 
of  these  rivers. 

During  the  fifty  years  past,  a  clear  picture 
of  what  happens  when  the  straight  "drainage 
canal"  or  ditch  Is  substituted  for  the  original 
crooked  river  can  be  seen  In  direct  compari- 
son with  those  parts  left  In  their  wild 
state. 

Let  us  first  go  back  to  the  time  before 
the  dredgers  began  work  and  study  how  the 
wild  system  worked.  There  were  three  main 
rivers  In  West  Tennessee,  of  which  only  the 
Hatchle  has  remained  untouched.  In  it  we 
can  see  what  might  have  been  had  not  the 
Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers  been  ditched. 
Let  me.  in  passing,  point  out  that  although 
the  Hatchle  River  is  supposedly  Included  In 
the  wild  rivers  act.  recently  a  small  Item 
appeared  In  a  newspaper  which  said  that  a 
certain  sum  has  been  allocated  to  do  work 
on  the  Hatchle  River  on  that  portion  which 
lies  In  Mississippi.  It  Is  distressing  to  see  the 
act  Ignored. 

Originally,  all  these  river  systems  had 
nearly  the  same  size  and  general  character- 
istics with  a  history  of  all  having  been  used 
by  steamboats  until  the  railroads  took  away 
their  usefulness.  Each  of  the  valleys  had  a 
considerable  drop  per  mile  especially  In  the 
upper  reaches  (this  is  the  crux  of  why  they 
did  and  will  resist  changing)  which  carried 
off  water  naturally  and  eventually  to  a 
standard  low,  leaving  none  to  damage  the 
stands  of  timber  selected  by  nature  to  occupy 
the  various  levels.  Each  of  the  rivers  were 
wide  and  deep  enough  that  the  occasional 
fallen  tree  was  soon  absorbed.  Debris  moved 
then  during  high  water  when  the  flood  plains 
became  covered.  Each  bend  became  an  ob- 
stacle to  help  scatter  what  accumulation 
there  was  among  the  Intervening  trees. 

Some  clearing  of  the  ridges  or  second 
bottoms  had  been  done  where  crops  were 
grown  with  reasonable  success  and  the 
words  "disaster  area"  had  not  been  coined 
to  mean  losing  crops  on  ground  by  nature 
suited  only  to  timber  growing.  Then,  as  now, 
forests  were  the  key  factor  In  the  retention 
of  water  and  the  retardation  of  quicker 
higher  flooding.  By  diffusion — ^the  average 
rain  was  accommodated  within  the  lower  flats 
of  the  bottomlands.  The  occasional  period  of 
heavy  rain  during  crop  time  meant  a  loss 
then  as  it  does  now.  In  those  days,  however, 
the  clearings  amounted  to  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  overall  bottomlands.  I  feel 
that  most  of  the  higher  ground  on  ridges 
might  have  been  cleared  for  working  without 
causing  too  great  a  change  to  the  system  had 
the  rivers  themselves  not  been  disturbed  by 
ditching.  But.  somewhere  along  the  way. 
nature,  which  had  always  worked,  could  be 
unbalanced  by  too  much  removal  of  the 
timber. 

Here  we  are  posed  with  a  new  question  of 
who  may  or  may  not  t\im  certain  lands  into 
farmland  or  leave  them  to  forestry.  It  prob- 
ably Is  that  those  who  filed  the  suit  we  are 


studjrlng  saw  what  I  have  noticed  in  that 
immediately  after  the  start  of  any  so  called 
"drainage"  the  land  owners  almost  always 
start  a  wholesale  clearing  to  the  bank  of 
the  creek  or  river.  I  grant  that  this  Is  by 
law  their  right.  Nature  has  a  different  view 
though.  After  the  clearing,  even  the  medium 
rains  cause  disasterous  floods  to  the  lower 
patrts  of  the  valley.  Soybean  plants  do  little 
to  Blow  down  a  fast  flow,  and  "disaster  loans" 
must  be  paid  back  sometime.  A  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  Obion  River  valley 
which  has  been  mostly  cleared  of  standing 
timber  In  the  wake  of  the  recent  work  to  the 
lower  wild  portion  of  the  river.  This  spring, 
crop  damage  reached  an  all-time  high.  An 
Interesting  thing  came  to  my  attention  about 
the  man  who  rented  the  newly  cleared  land 
below  the  bridge  on  Highway  78,  and  who 
had  worked  for  days  preparing  the  ground  for 
planting.  He  must  have  summed  up  what 
many  will  have  to  see  In  times  to  come  when 
on  Friday  morning  after  a  rain  the  night 
before  he  could  see  only  the  exhaust  pipe  of 
his  tractor.  "I  didn't  know  it  could  rise  so 
fast!"  he  was  quoted  as  saying.  People  of  that 
area,  would  it  provoke  some  second  thoughts 
when  I  add  what  should  be  a  chilling  re- 
minder that  much  more  ditching,  which  will 
be  followed  by  land  clearing,  is  proposed. 
We  all  know  that  some  years  go  through  the 
short  season  required  by  soybeans  without 
hard  rains.  This  chance  will  always  attract 
someone  to  gamble  on  a  crop.  And.  again  to 
the  people  of  the  lower  Obion  vaUey,  let  me 
make  a  prediction  based  on  what  I  have  seen 
elsewhere  at  other  times:  with  the  partially 
straightened  river  and  most  of  the  whole  val- 
ley denuded  as  they  now  are,  even  though 
further  ditching  not  necessarily  is  done,  allu- 
vium from  all  points  will  concentrate  along 
the  bed  and  banlcs  to  cut  off  exits  for  Eireas 
away  from  the  river.  Then  what  Is  much 
worse  Is  the  long  run  than  mere  overflow 
is  that  these  outer  bottoms  will  become 
"duck  ponds"  Impossible  to  keep  drained  by 
natural  flow  as  both  the  banks  and  bed  of  the 
river  rise.  In  all  sincerity.  I  can  visualize  a 
duck  hunter's  paradise  in  a  few  years — 
sooner  if  the  proposed  continuation  of  ditch- 
ing is  carried  out — allowing  the  people  of 
the  upper  valley  to  dump  their  debris  and 
floods  on  those  below.  All  could  be  losers  in 
the  long  run  as  I  will  explain  in  succeeding 
paragraphs. 


[From  the  Dyersburg  (Tenn.)  Mirror, 

Sept.  3. 1970] 

One  Mans  Opinion — II 

(By  Plavll  H.Griggs) 

Up  to  here.  I  have  devoted  this  writing 
to  an  analysis  of  what  happens  upon  the 
tampering  with  and  of  disregarding  the  ba- 
lance of  nature  in  the  wild  river  systems  of 
West  Tennessee.  I  will  turn  now  to  the  parts 
of  these  rivers  defiled  by  those  abominations : 
the  straight  ditches.  There  Is  no  criterion 
to  estimate  the  damage  done  these  past  flfty 
years,  but.  what  is  worst,  the  damage  con- 
tinues. The  blame  can  be  laid  to  those  peo- 
ple of  the  time  who  had  an  idea  that  all 
that  was  needed  to  stop  flooding  was  to  dig 
a  straight  river  to  replace  the  old  ones.  (Will 
someone  later  write  of  this  present  genera- 
tion that  we.  too,  did  the  wrong  thing  to 
the  valleys?) 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  to  the 
flood  plains  along  with  the  ditches  them- 
selves. They  were  laid  out  to  follow  a  line 
near  the  middle  of  the  valleys,  disregarding 
high  or  low  bottomlands.  The  creeks  nm- 
nlng  Into  the  rivers  were  channeled  out  In 
like  manner.  Visualizing  rich,  flood-free 
land,  the  owners  of  the  bottoms  started 
clearing  away  the  timber  especially  up  the 
creeks  which  went  out  Into  the  hills.  For- 
tunately, for  their  own  good,  land  clearing 
was  a  slow  process  In  those  days.  A  short 
honeymoon  was  had  until  It  was  seen  that 
the  land  could  overflow.  I  saw  man  after 
man  "go  broke"  trying  to  farm  the  cleared 


land  In  Dyer  County  along  the  middle  Forked 
Deer  River  bottom.  At  first,  It  only  seemed 
that  the  dredging  was  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  certainly  of  no  harm.  However,  a  grad- 
ual change  was  taking  place  along  the  new 
river  which  was  to  change  the  entire  picture 
and  which  complicates  any  remedial  action 
today. 

The  original  watersheds  had  taken  care  of 
silt  from  worked  cropland  by  the  slowing 
of  the  flow  as  It  left  the  slopes.  Thus  any 
heavy  build  up  was  near  the  source.  After 
the  ditches  had  been  dug,  the  mixture  of 
water  and  mud  stayed  In  solution  while 
still  out  m  the  channels.  Since  the  volume 
of  water  was  frequently  more  than  the  beds 
could  carry,  the  silt  laden  water  rose  above 
the  banks  to  spread  out  over  the  flood  plains. 
Most  of  the  silt  dropped,  as  is  natural,  close 
to  this  new  unnatural  source,  thus  building 
the  Immediate  banks  higher  and  higher.  In- 
terestingly though,  after  a  flrst  leveling  off 
of  the  bottom  with  sand,  the  depth  of  the 
river  beds  have  remained  nearly  the  same, 
rising  about  as  much  as  the  banks  them- 
selves. After  a  while,  there  became  three 
distinct  levels  in  the  valleys — that  of  the 
newly  formed  high  land  along  the  river  and 
the  original,  lower  bottomlands  away  from 
the  river.  This  In  itself  would  not  have 
been  too  much  a  disadvantage  as  the  natural 
slope  of  the  valley  would  have  as  In  days 
before  "drainage"  allowed  flood  water  to 
eventually  recede.  Actually  most  of  the  bot- 
tomlands still  do  dry  out  although  all  are 
subject  to  easy  flooding.  From  the  begin- 
ning, though,  as  the  banks  of  the  new  river 
rose,  so  did  the  banks  of  the  tributaries 
which  came  to  the  river  at  angles.  Together 
they  formed  some  effective  dams.  One  has 
only  to  examine  aerial  photographs  of  the 
rivers  In  question  to  see  large  areas  given 
over  to  marsh.  Again,  this  Is  especially  true 
of  the  lower  valleys.  Starting  years  ago,  own- 
ers of  these  lands,  after  all  laterals  dug  to 
drain  them  failed,  gave  up.  Many  sold  out 
to  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
and  to  private  hunting  clubs. 

There  has  been  a  marked  slowdown  of  the 
processes  noted  above  during  the  last  few 
years  due  to  less  sUtatlon  pollution  of  the 
rivers  because  many  of  the  creeks  and  their 
bottomlands  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
In  young  woods  and/or  marsh,  especially  from 
the  i>oint  they  enter  the  river  valley  proper, 
and  the  rivers  themselves  have  to  a  certain 
extent  been  choked  off  and  slowed  down. 

Until  lately,  little  attention  seemed  to  be 
paid  to  the  bottoms,  as  enough  land  for 
farming  could  be  found  elsewhere.  Any  farm- 
ing that  was  done  on  the  flood  plains  was  as 
an  extra  and  In  calculable  amounts  as  loss 
from  which  could  be  shrugged  as  an  act  of 
nature.  Then  came  farm  subsidies  good  only 
on  cleared  land,  and  recently  we  have  had 
the  "soybean  revolution".  All  at  once  timber 
raising  became  passe,  and  most  of  the  timber 
on  all  the  level  land  of  West  Tennessee  ap- 
parently Is  facing  extinction.  The  known  easy 
flooding  of  certain  parts  of  the  upjjer  river 
valleys,  however,  remain  as  a  deterrent  to 
further  clearing.  Now,  seemingly  everybody, 
except  "duck  hunters"  want  the  U.S..  Engi- 
neers to  do  something — ignoring  the  fact  that 
because  of  a  "doing  something"  flfty  years  ago 
something  obviously  needs  to  be  done  today. 

We  are  now  up  to  the  crucial  point  of  our 
study  which  Is  to  determine  what  effects 
might  be  expected  up>on  a  resumption  of  work 
projects  In  these  valleys.  Being  more  familiar 
with  the  Forked  Deer  River,  I  will  discuss  it  In 
particular.  I  understand  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed that  work  on  the  North  Fork  was  to 
have  started  at  Its  Juncture  with  the  rivers 
below  and  up  to  four  or  five  miles  above  Dy- 
ersburg, Tennessee.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  would  likely  have  set  a  p)attern  for  any 
further  "drainage"  of  the  rest  of  the  valley 
as  it  stands  today  because  a  part  of  this  dig 
would  extend  beyond  the  wild  part  Into  a  i>or- 
tlon  of  that  river  which  was  earlier  turned 
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Into  1  ditch  along  which  all  wetlands  now 
owne  1  by  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, hunting  clubs  and  others  might  not 
want  to  see  them  drained.  This  must  be  a 
to  the  situation  in  the  Obion  valley 
prompted  the  suit  against  further 
Without  defending  every  point 
I  heartily  agree  that  a  study 
be  made  to  determine  the  possibility 
Iclnds  of  damage.  Too.  It  has  been 
iJiderstandlng  that  the  Engineers  could 
lo  such  projects  only  after  being  certl- 
economlcally  feasable.  Well  time  has 
that  the  straight  "drainage  ditch."  as 
to  the  rivers  of  West  Tennessee,  has 
tremendously  costly  in  terms  of  reduc- 
productlvlty  of  related  bottomland. 
ter  example  of  a  contrast  can  be  seen 
to  compare  these  to  the  Hatchle  River 
s:  or  even  more  dramatically  shown 
bottomlands  above  Dyersburg  along 
pitched  river  as  against  those  below, 
the  river  was  left  in  Its  natural  state, 
we  to  ref)eat  the  same  mistakes?  Who 
will  be  the  arbitrator  of  what  Is  best  to 
n  the  general  public  by  requesting  ac- 
trusted  to  make  right  decisions?  May 
trust  the  Judgment  of  a  government 
employee  to  decide  on  what  Is  needed 
1  help  In  correcting  the  Ills  of  those 
up  valleys?  As  I  stated  before,  I  do 
k^iow  the  exact  motive  behind  filing  the 
but  chancing  the  wrath  of  my 
,  I  will  state  that  I  see  this  law  suit 
)oon  because  perhaps  It  will  bring  to 
iie  problems  involved.  Without  such  an 
I'm  afraid  that  those  taking  the  lead 
not  recognize  the  exlstance  of  any 
situation  at  all  and  could  em- 
any  proffered  proposal,  be  It  good  or 
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Oni    Man's    Opujiok — IH 


Mrror, 


(By  Flavll  H.  Griggs) 
us  take  up  various  methods  of  han- 
the  valleys.  At  the  present  time,  the 
are  the  most  choked  up  In  their  fifty 
lijlstory  because  a  severe  snow  storm  two 
ago  threw  a  great  many  trees  Into 
beds.  Debris,  which  Is  a   potent  and 
I^esent  danger  to  the  "drainage  ditch" 
mostly  scattered  among  these  trees 
the  threat  of  complete  stoppage, 
drifts  win  eventually  form  to  require 
This  form  of  maintenance  has  been 
of  keeping  up  the  rivers  to  this 
rhough  no  solution  to  anything  but 
c  problem.  It  has  served  up  to  now. 
l^rrlng  further  drainage  projects,  could 
used.  This  might  on  the  face  appear 
solution,  but  read  on. 
most  obvious  action  would  be  to  thor- 
dredge  out  the  present  channels.  This 
one  method  that  I'm  afraid  would  be 
'ed  were  it  to  come  to  actual  dredging. 
my  studied  opinion,  would  be  add- 
an  already  bad  situation.  Tou  will  re- 
how   It   was   determined   that  the 
and  beds  of  the  new  straight  rivers  rose 
above  the  outlying  flood  plains, 
then  how  the  problem  will  be  added 
i^ore  pile-up  from  the  new  dig — known 
Engineers  as  spoils.  The  proponents 
method  might  point  out  that  the 
achieved   would   offset   these  things, 
tiiith  Is  that  only  a  short  time  would 
the  whole  system  would  be  In 
shape. 
,  It  stands  to  reason  that  deterlora- 
uld  outstrip  that  of  years  ago,  since 
would  be  necessary  today  to  bring 
to   worse   conditions   Is  the   filling 
new    higher   banked    channels   with 
rhis    Is   easy    for   the   rivers   of   West 
to  do.  Both  the  newly  dredged  por- 
the  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers 
filled  that  one  may  ford  them  In 
aces  In  hip  boots  during  low  water; 
a  five  mile  stretch  of  newly  cleaned 
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out  channel  below  the  Eaton  levee  road  fill 
up  and  level  off  during  the  first  year  until  at 
any  point  It  has  only  a  thigh  deep  normal 
low  water  level  and  a  six  to  seven  foot  deep 
overall  bed.  A  three  foot  rise  commences  the 
flooding  of  the  outlying  bottomland  through 
breaks  In  the  banks.  I  see  here  an  example 
of  the  end  production  of  digging  out  the 
channels  as  they  stand  today.  What  hopefully 
would  be  done  as  a  benefit  again  becomes  a 
"vale  of  broken  dreams".  The  thing  that  ac- 
tually will  hurt  most  Is  what  will  be  done 
during  the  time  when  optimism  will  cause 
the  land  owners  of  the  valleys  to  spend  money 
to  dig  laterals  (which  will  fill  up),  hire  bull- 
dozers to  clear  land  (thus  losing  whatever 
start  already  there  toward  salable  timber), 
and  eventually  to  find  the  land  again  too 
risky  for  farming.  The  people  of  the  Forked 
Deer  valleys  could  then  Join  up  with  those 
of  the  Obion  River  valleys  to  swell  the  crop 
losses  to  astronomical  proportions.  After  this, 
Instead  of  calling  for  "disaster  loans",  maybe 
they  will  band  together  and  sue  the  perpe- 
trators of  their  troubles. 

Again,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valleys  suffer  the  greatest 
losses  from  all  phases  of  the  deteriorating 
systems.  Thus,  Dyer  County  stands  In  a  po- 
sition to  lose  tremendous  amounts  as  It  holds 
most  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  under 
study.  There  Is  still  another  fact  which  Is 
more  Immediate  and  should  even  cause 
alarm :  Dyersburg  has  quite  a  few  people  with 
homes  and  business  places  on  parts  of  the 
flood  plains  of  the  North  Forked  Deer  River. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  pauitlcular  river  has 
been  subjected  to  rechannelUng,  followed  by 
the  clearing  away  of  most  of  the  timber 
throughout  the  bottoms  and  the  Mississippi 
River  Is  at  high  stage — It  usually  Is  at  least 
once  each  year.  The  stage  Is  set  for  the  trag- 
edy when  on  cue  a  heavy  rain  falls  up  the 
valley.  With  little  to  clamp  down  the  flow. 
It  will  be  at  the  manmade  bottleneck  of 
Dyersburg  that  the  unimpeded  flood  from 
upstream  will  come  to  meet  the  backed  up 
water  from  below,  causing  floods  several  feet 
higher  than  ever  before. 

This  flooding  Is,  of  course,  an  Immediate 
concern,  but  of  at  least  of  equal  Importance 
Is  that  because  of  this  slowing  down  of  the 
sUt-laden  water  along  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley,  the  buildup  will  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated. (This  Is  why  channelization  of  a  whole 
system  Inevitably  causes  catastrophe). 

There  will  be  those  who  might  suggest 
that  the  proposed  "drainage"  would  pre- 
vent this  flooding  of  Dyersburg.  They  should 
take  Into  consideration  that  the  backwaters 
from  the  larger  rivers  below  can  themselves 
alone  rise  to  a  level  which  constitutes  a 
costly  situation  In  some  parts  of  the  city, 
and  that  no  normal  amount  of  work  will  In 
any  appreciable  amounts  effect  a  change; 
for  instance,  water  will  rise  above  the  levees 
of  the  highways  Into  the  city.  Unfortunately, 
It  can  be  said  that  anything  done  above 
the  city  Is  a  potential  threat.  I  suggest  to 
the  city  fathers,  and  county  officials,  rather 
than  embrace  whatever  is  proposed  as 
"drainage",  side  with  the  duck  hunters  who 
Initiated  the  lawsuit  to  force  a  public  state- 
ment of  alms  concerning  what  Is  to  be  done. 
Later  they  should  mako^^  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  ramifications  of  what  Is  then 
proposed  and  to  all  peoples  of  West  Tennes- 
see, stop  and  consider  how  all  will  be  af- 
fected when  and  If  another  wrong  move 
is  made,  in  any  case  the  city  and  county 
could  better  themselves  by  some  measure  of 
maintenance  of  the  river  through  and  be- 
low Dyersburg. 

By  now.  It  may  seem  that  I  am  antl-every- 
thlng  concerning  these  valleys.  Far  be  it 
from  me!  I  know  that  productivity  Is  low 
and  getting  lower  throughout  the  entire 
flood  plains,  and  that  because  of  this  ijeople 
are  asking  for  help.  I'm  sure  that  they  would 
want  a  genuine  Unprovement — not  a  repeti- 
tion of  proven  mistakes. 
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I  certainly  am  not  nor  would  there  Ukely 
be  any,  an  authority  on  the  things  i  am 
going  to  propose.  You,  the  reader,  can  readily 
grasp  the  main  feature  which  Is  simply  "a 
return  to  nature  as  exemplified  by  those 
rivers  and/or  parts  of  rivers  of  West  Ten- 
nessee left  In  their  wild  state,  the  bottom- 
lands of  which  are  by  selective  usage  100% 
productive.  In  order  to  achieve  something 
approximating  the  former  wild  rivers,  we 
must  by  sightings  and  a  study  of  old  maps  dig 
a  meandering  course  much  as  they  were  be- 
fore being  disturbed.  Too,  all  the  major  creeks 
coming  Into  the  new  river  must  be  given  the 
same  treatment.  The  cost  of  replacing,  so  to 
speak,  the  river  should  be  borne  by  those 
who  had  It  taken  away  In  the  first  place. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  change  alone 
would  cure  all  Uls,  but,  as  has  been" repeat- 
edly pointed  out,  the  whole  system,  to  work 
properly,  also  has  to  have  woodlands  to  clamp 
down  and  render  less  harmful  the  Inevitable 
overflows.  Presently,  there  are  still  enough 
stands  of  timber  interspersed  with  the 
cleared  lands  where  marshland  has  not  as 
yet  formed  (which.  In  addition  to  the  now 
less  efficient  channels,  are  holding  down  the 
quick,  hlgh-rUlng  fioods).  However,  given 
hope  of  flooding  being  eliminated  by  seeing 
a  new  clean  river  bed,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  individually  the  land  owners  will  clear 
most  of  the  bottomland  during  the  first  year 
or  two  after  the  project  Is  staited,  thus  nul- 
lifying aU  long-term  gains.  (Look  at  the  way 
the  Obion  River  vtdley  has  been  cleared 
lately) . 

In  order  to  Insure  continuing  protective 
belts  athwart  the  flow.  It  must  be  that  certain 
parts  of  the  watershed  be  set  aside  and  de- 
veloped for  this  purpose.  Again  Individually 
there  could  not  be  expected  of  the  land 
owners  a  voluntary  compliance.  Therefore, 
other  provisions  will  need  to  be  made.  Be- 
cause of  Involving  more  than  one  county, 
one  way  might  be  that  state  level  laws  es- 
tablishing zones  and  provisions  for  govern- 
ing them  be  passed.  This  last  Is  a  possibility, 
of  course,  but  due  to  the  disparity  of  the 
extent  of  land  loss  due  to  standing  "water  in 
the  upper  and  lower  valleys,  the  people  of 
the  upper  valleys  might  not  take  kindly  to 
what  would  Ukely  seem  to  be  letting  good 
land  stand  Idle  ...  I  think  a  better  way, 
albeit  initially  more  expensive,  Is  that  these 
lands,  considered  as  needed  to  balance  nature 
In  the  valley  be  procured  by  the  state  by 
whatever  means  necessary  and  developed  as 
game  habitat  for  all  to  use,  and  as  a  forestry 
project  to  help  pay  Its  way. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  CONCERNING 
MANS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  WORK 
IN   A    CHANGING   WORLD 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts)  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  21,  1970,  Mr.  Lane  Kirkland, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  annual  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  dinner  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  which  address  Mr.  Kirkland  discussed, 
as  he  stated,  "some  problems  concern- 
ing man's  relationship  to  work  In  a 
changing  world." 

The  address  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  which  Is 
profound,  interesting,  and  challenging 
in  its  contents  and  tone,  I  herewith  in- 
clude with  my  remarks : 

Speech     by      AFL-CIO      SECBETABY-TREAStTREK 

Lane  Kirkland  at  the  Fourth  Anntjai. 
Cardinal  Cushing  Dinner,  Boston,  Mass., 
November  21,  1970 

The  death  of  remote  figures,  however 
eminent,  does  not  In  Itself  stir  men  deeply. 
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To  know  real  sorrow  they  must  sense  a  void 
in  their  own  lives,  like  the  loss  that  comes 
with  the  fall  of  a  great  tree  that  gave  shade 
to  their  own  kind  and  color  to  their  land- 
scape. 

And  with  the  passing  of  the  man  whose 
name  Is  given  to  your  Annual  Awards  Din- 
ner, a  great  tree,  with  deep  roots  and  broad 
branches,  has  fallen  and  our  own  world  Is 
diminished.  We  know  that  we  shall  not  soon 
see  his  like  again  and  we  mourn  not  for  him, 
but  for  ourselves. 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng's  personality 
was  not  the  sort  that  Image-makers  fabri- 
cate. It  flowed  from  a  spring  of  natural  en- 
thusiasm, from  a  genuine  involvement  In  hu- 
man hopes  and  alms  that  left  no  room  for 
blandness,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  "cool" 
mode  of  the  day,  or  the  air  of  detachment 
from  the  common  condition  of  men.  In  fact, 
what  he  had  was  not  personality  at  all  but 
something  far  stronger  though  not  so  much 
m  style — he  had  what  used  to  be  called 
character. 

Cardinal  Cushing  was  a  blunt  and  forth- 
right man,  a  quality  we  in  the  labor  move- 
ment admire  and  value.  Everything  that  he 
was  or  believed  was  out  In  the  open,  right  on 
top  of  the  table.  There  Is  an  eloquence  In 
simple  declarative  honesty  and  the  Cardinal 
brought  It  Into  every  phase  of  the  work  of 
his  life.  The  vast  range  of  that  work,  the 
variety  of  his  commitments  and  the  manifold 
Interests  they  reflected,  enriched  and  diversi- 
fied his  life,  made  him  a  full  and  complex 
man,  made  him  colorful  and  distinctive — and 
make  us  keenly  consclotis  of  his  absence 
tonight. 

His  successor.  Archbishop  Humbert©  Me- 
delros  Is  surely  cut  from  the  same  human 
and  humane  cloth  and  destined  for  the  same 
stature.  He  too  represents  the  fullest  and 
highest  calling  of  the  church,  to  a  life  of 
works,  as  well  as  faith. 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  have  already  seen  a 
sample  of  his  works.  As  you  know,  he  was 
one  of  flve  Catholic  bishops  who  helped  re- 
solve the  California  grape  strike.  Today  the 
farm  workers  are  buUdlng  a  union,  and  while 
their  struggle  is  far  from  over,  they  have 
taken  a  great  stride  forward  toward  their 
birthright  of  freedom,  strength  and  dignity. 
They  speak  for  themselves  through  a  union 
of  their  own.  I  want  to  thank  Archbishop 
Medelros  for  the  part  he  played  in  that 
achievement.  I  thank  him,  not  only  on  be- 
half of  the  erape  workers  and  their  families, 
but  on  behalf  of  all  agricultural  workers  and 
their  children,  and  Indeed,  In  the  name  of 
generations  to  come  who  will  labor  in  the 
fields. 

I  have  said.  In  effect,  that  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing and  Archbishop  Medelros  do  not  quite 
fit  the  popular  stereotype  of  men  in  their 
station.  Nor  does  anyone  really  fit  Into  those 
stereotyijes  so  popular  with  Journalists  and 
the  arbiters  of  fashions  In  attitudes  and  sub- 
stitutes for  knowledge  or  experience — least  of 
all  the  American  working  man. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  "rediscovery"  of 
the  worker  by  the  mass  media  and  by  shel- 
tered Intellectuals.  Time  magazine  has  Just 
discovered  something  called  "Blue  Collar 
Power,"  while  others,  at  a  different  end  of 
the  political  spectrum,  are  rushing  to  dusty 
old  texts  for  a  quick  brushing  up  on  the 
theory  of  the  proletariat. 

Naturally,  the  image  of  the  worker  changes 
from  one  rediscovery  to  the  next.  Right  now 
he  Is  stereotyped  as  a  "hard  hat."  But,  de- 
pending on  the  moods  and  fashions  of  the 
limes,  the  worker's  brawn  and  skills  are  al- 
ternately labelled  as  weapons  of  bacslash  and 
as  agents  of  levolutlon. 

He  Is  a  selfish  reactionary;  he  Is  a  primitive 
revolutionary.  He  Is  economically  Insecure; 
he  Is  comfortably  affluent.  He  Is  complacent- 
he  Is  militant. 

Certain  racial  and  ethnic  groups  have  al- 
ways suffered  similar  portrayals  to  their 
great  detriment.  Thus,  the  Negro  was  once 


stereotyped  as  a  shuffling,  grinning,  happy, 
child-like  figure  endowed  with  natural 
rhythm;  now  he  is  a  militant  Black  Panther 
looking  rather  like  Rap  Brown  and  spouting 
mindless  revolutionary  cliches. 

The  Image  changes,  but  the  dimension  re- 
mains the  same.  It  Is  the  thin,  single  facade 
of  the  cardboard  mask  in  a  morality  play. 
The  players  represent  fixed  notions,  not  flesh 
and  blood,  and  they  are  portrayed  according- 
ly, exaggerations  of  the  noble  or  grotesque. 
The  humanity,  individuality  and  Integrity 
that  make  men  what  they  really  amount  to 
are  sequeezed  out  of  the  picture — and  all 
that  Is  left  Is  a  symbol,  not  a  character,  and 
certainly  not  a  man. 

There  are  58  million  wage  and  salary  earn- 
ers In  the  United  States.  Counting  their  fam- 
ilies, they  make  up  some  70  percent  of  the 
population.  You  cannot  squeeze  them  Into  a 
neat  package. 

This  Is  no  less  true  of  union  members. 
When  we  organize  a  plant  or  a  shop  or  a 
work  site,  we  want  the  whole  force,  100  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  crew.  We  do  not  conduct 
psychological  tests  or  apply  political  litmus 
paper.  We  don't  ask  whether  the  worker  is  a 
liberal  or  a  reactionary,  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican. We  don't  ask  whether  he's  a  Cath- 
olic, a  Protestant,  a  Jew.  or  a  Muslim.  We 
don't  ask  whether  he  believes  In  medicare, 
social  security,  open  housing,  racial  equality, 
or  even  the  philosophy  of  trade  unionism.  We 
say  that  whatever  his  views  are,  he  Is  en- 
titled to  earn  a  living,  to  bargain  collectively 
with  bis  employer,  and  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  will  sell  his  labor.  All 
sinners  belong  In  the  Church.  All  workers 
belong  In  the  union. 

We  say  something  else,  which  Is  borne  out 
by  the  entire  history  of  the  labor  movement ; 
Whatever  raw  Impulses,  hang-ups  and  prej- 
udices a  worker — like  everyone  else — may 
have,  the  labor  movement  reflects  his  better 
nature  and  gives  voice,  not  to  the  aberrations 
and  passing  fears  and  emotions,  but  to  his 
higher  aspirations.  It  provides  the  channel 
through  which  his  capacity  for  coo{>eratlon, 
fraternity  and  solidarity  can  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  It  provides  the  means  whereby 
his  Eights  can  be  raised  beyonl  his  work- 
place, he  can  Identify  his  interests  with  those 
of  others,  emd  he  can  make  his  contribution 
to  resolving  the  problems  of  the  larger  so- 
ciety. 

On  all  these  counts,  the  record  Is  clear: 
American  workers  have  nothing  to  apologize 
for.  Whatever  steps  this  nation  has  taken 
toward  social  equality,  economic  progress, 
greater  political  democracy,  expanded  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Improved  health,  and  Just 
plain  human  decency,  have  been  due  In  the 
first  Instance  to  the  prodding  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  American  worklngman  through 
his  unions.  If  stereotypes  are  to  be  Indulged 
in,  is  that  not  the  most  accurate  one,  the  most 
representative,  expressing  the  real  consenstis 
of  the  American  worker,  through  the  pro- 
gram of  his  union? 

Remove  that  powerful  force,  and  the 
wheels  of  social  progress  grind  to  a  halt. 
Those  bills  we  all  want  to  see  passed  In 
Congress — for  consumers,  for  the  elderly,  for 
the  sick,  for  the  unemployed,  for  the  poor, 
for  the  cities — they  will  wither  and  die  with 
the  cherry  blossoms  In  Washington. 

I  am  not  giving  you  another  stereotype — 
Just  a  plain  fact.  It's  r  fact  that  most  of  you 
know.  I  Just  think  we  sometimes  ought  to 
say  it  a  little  louder,  if  only  to  clear  the 
air  of  some  misguided,  misleading  and  poi- 
sonous nonsense.  For  all  those  silly  stereo- 
types and  fanciful  vignettes  and  Impression- 
istic portraits  boll  down  to  nothing  more 
than  the  old  game  of  setting  up  a  scapegoat, 
or  an  object  of  patronage.  They  divert  us 
from  some  central,  crucial  problems  of  work 
and  society. 

Pope  John  XXTTI  wrote,  In  Mater  Et  Magis- 
tra,  that:  "It  Is  perfectly  In  keeping  with  the 
plan  of  Divine  Providence  that  each  one  de- 
velop and  perfect  himself  through  his  dally 


work  .  .  ."  He  was  expressing  In  Christian 
terms  what  countless  secular  thinkers  have 
also  said — that  man  is,  and  always  has  been, 
what  he  does.  His  whole  existence  revolves 
around  what  he  does.  Work  Is  the  way  peo- 
ple live,  the  way  each  of  us  develops  and 
perfects  himself. 

Even  that  Innermost,  private  part  of  us 
where  Idle  fancies  and  day-dreams  grow  Is 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  patterns  and 
rhythms  of  our  work  life,  by  the  satisfaction 
or  discontent  it  yields,  by  the  self-regard  It 
enhances  or  diminishes,  by  the  moods  It  gen- 
erates, and  of  course  by  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing It  makes  possible. 

We  may  regret  that  this  Is  so;  we  may  feel 
painfully  constricted  by  It;  we  may  protest 
and  flaU  against  it.  But  we  cannot  deny  it. 
Indeed,  the  principle  that  a  man  is  what  he 
does  extends  from  the  workplace  to  our  en- 
tire legal  and  ethical  system.  We  hold  a  man 
accountable  for  his  actions,  not  his  feel- 
ings, thoughts  or  attitudes.  Or  at  least  we 
have  up  until  now. 

Today  we  can  detect,  especially  among 
some  allegedly  enlightened  people,  a  grow- 
ing contempt  for  work  and  for  workers  and 
a  tendency  to  depreciate,  to  hold  cheap,  the 
substance  for  his  skills.  ThU  contempt  for 
work  Is  coupled  with  an  Ingenious  effort  to 
redefine  man  in  ways  that  accord  primacy 
to  feelings  over  deeds.  We  are  told  that  man 
Is  not  what  he  does  but  what  he  feels — or 
what  he  thinks  about  what  he  feels,  or  what 
he  feels  about  what  he  thinks. 

This  serves,  of  course,  to  glorify  those  who 
do  nothing  but  are  bursting  with  feeUngs. 
The  affluent  Idle  and  the  remittance  men  of 
our  time,  exempt  from  the  productive  proc- 
ess, now  have  a  convenient  Ideology  to  Justify 
the  single-minded  pursuit  of  sensations — 
through  paychedellcs,  drugs,  astrology,  sen- 
sltlvlty-tralnlng,  cultlsm.  and  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  mystical  adventures. 

We  can  easily  dismiss  these  forms  of  idiocy. 
But  we  cannot  Ignore  the  implications  for 
the  larger  society  of  changing  attitudes  to- 
ward work — and  the  role  of  work  in  the  life 
of  the  average  man. 

The  problem  Is  rooted  In  the  revolutionary 
consequences  of  technology,  which  has  ex- 
panded our  productive  capacity  and  simul- 
taneously decreased  the  proportion  of  the 
population  that  Is  directly  Involved  in  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  perhaps  two  percent 
of  the  people  were  supported  In  Idleness  by 
the  remaining  98  percent  who  worked  at 
subsistence  levels.  Today  the  majority  are 
fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  by  a  minority 
which  Is  growing  smaller.  Most  of  our  people, 
to  be  sure,  do  not  live  In  Idleness;  but  they 
have  been  freed  from  the  production  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  These  changing  relation- 
ships to  work  have  Inevitably  caused  chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  work. 

Trade  unionism  has  also  contributed  to 
this  development — by  altering  the  ratio  of 
work  and  non-work  time.  Workers  who  once, 
at  a  time  within  memory,  had  no  vacations 
now  enjoy  six-week  sabbaticals.  The  work- 
week and  the  work-day  have  been  shortened. 
Three-day  weekends  are  becoming  more  com- 
mon. 

The  work-life  Itself  has  been  cut— at  both 
ends.  At  one  end,  workers  are  demanding  and 
getting  earlier  retirement  plans — like  "30 
and  out."  At  the  other  end,  the  vast  expan- 
sion of  access  to  oolite  means  that  growing 
nimibers  of  yoimg  people  are  postponing 
their  entry  Into  the  labor  market — well  be- 
yond the  age  of  ostensible  maturity.  We 
know  that  this  large-scale  increase  in  the 
non-working,  student  population  consists 
mainly  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  work- 
ers— since  the  elite  has  always  sent  Its  chil- 
dren to  college. 

In  short,  we  start  working  later,  stop  work- 
ing earlier,  and  spend  less  time  at  work  In  be- 
tween. This  has  the  most  important  con- 
sequences for  our  cultural  and  economic  life. 
Oiu-  Increased   lelstire  time  has  made  pos- 
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t  Lble  the  expanded  Influence  of  tbe  mass 
]  Mdia,  especially  television,  on  public  taste 
1  nd  opinion.  It  has  made  education  our 
1  asteet  growing  industry,  with  recreation  and 

<  ooununi cation  not  far  behind.  It  has  caused 
]  renounced  shifts  In  our  economy  toward  the 
!  srvlce  trades. 

Not  only  do  we  worlt  less,  but  the  work  we 
(  o  is  changing  rapidly.  Tbe  rise  and  fall  of 

<  ccupatlons  used  to  span  centuries.  Now  in 
1 968  than  a  single  lifetime — indeed,  within 
( 7en  a  decade — we  can  see  old  occupations 
c  Isappear  and  new  ones  take  their  place. 
i .  young  man  entering  the  labor  market  today 
c  an  expect  to  change  his  occupation  several 
t  Imes  before  his  retirement.  He  can  also  ex- 
I  ect  to  change  his  residence  more  frequently. 
T  tKlay,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population 
I  loves  Its  dorolclle  every  year.  Fewer  and  few- 
t  r  people  die  where  they  were  bom  or  among 
t  le  friends  of  their  youth,  or  even  know 
r  xost  of  their  living  relatives.  We  are  losing 
c  Id  Identities  and  seeking  new  ones. 

All  of  this  obviously  impairs  the  life  of 
t  le  basic  unit  of  the  human  community,  tbe 
f  imlly,  and  destroys  its  roots.  Now,  people 
r  eed  roots;  they  need  to  identify  with  a 
g  roup  or  a  territory.  When  that  need  is  frus- 
t  -ated,  we  come  to  live  In  a  world  of  strang- 
e  rs  in  a  strange  land.  In  a  state  of  dlsorlenta- 
t  on  whose  symptoms  are  all  too  obvious  to- 
c  ay.  Many  of  the  bizarre  obsessions  on  the 
f  -Inge  of  modern  society — communal  living, 
a  itrology.  even  toying  with  witchcraft — can 
f  erhaps  be  understood  as  unconscious  at- 
t  ;mpts  to  retrieve  this  lost  sense  of  belonging 
t )  a  group  or  a  place,  and  to  find  a  mooring, 
era  family  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  role 
i  ere  for  the  labor  movement — not  as  a  cult. 

V  htch  gives  Intimacy  to  the  few  by  alienat- 
1  ig  them  from  the  many,  and  from  reality 
8  3  well,  but  as  a  natural,  time-proven  source 
c  r  solidarity.  Not  the  solidarity  of  withdrawal, 
t  ut  the  more  durable  solidarity  of  struggle 
a  3d  participation  in  the  problems  of  the  real 
^  orld. 

.\fter  all,  you  will  And  no  mass  Institutions 
1:  i  modern  society  that  comj  closer  to  prac- 
t  clng  the  Ideal  of  participatory  democracy 
t  lan  unions  do.  Nor  will  you  find  a  sturdier 
s  >lrlt  of  fraternity  and  cooperation  than  that 

V  hlch  Is  linked  by  common  interests.  To  the 
e  stent  that  the  labor  movement  falls  short 
or  these  Ideals,  we  must  do  better.  But  we 
a  -e  still  the  most  efTective  human  community 
li  ft  in  action  today. 

We  have  another  role.  The  labor  movement 
li  not  only  an  expression  of  human  solidarity. 
I ;  Is  an  Instrument  of  change.  Its  abiding 
purpose  has  been  to  humanize  the  economic 
o  rder — to  minimize  the  human  cost  of  tech- 
E  ological  progress  and  to  maximize  the  work- 
e  -s'  share  of  Its  proceeds. 

We  pursue  that  purpose,  day  in  and  day  out, 
li  I  the  legislative  halls,  across  collective  bar- 
g  lining  tables,  and  through  public  education. 

V  'e  will  continue  to  pursue  that  purpose  be- 
c  luse  it  is  the  motive  force  of  the  labor  move- 
r  ent,  and  because  we  hold  it  to  be  essential 
t  I  a  democratic  society. 

We  agree  with  Cardinal  Gushing,  who  said 
a  year  ago  from  this  platform:  "We  must 
r  call  and  keep  well  up  front  In  our  mine's 
t  tat  the  whole  economy  and  society  Itself  is 
f  ir  man."  We  do  recall.  We  are  not  likely  to 
t  Tget  It.  And  we  are  not  likely  to  let  anyone 
e  se  forget  It.  either. 

I  have  tried  tonight  to  discuss  some  prob- 
le  ms  concerning  man's  relationship  to  work 
111  a  changing  world.  These  are  dlfHcult  prob- 
i<  ms.  We  In  the  labor  movement  do  not  have 
a  1  the  answers.  Neither  does  anyone  else. 
>  or  can  they. 

We  live  In  the  most  revolutionary  society 
li  I  the  world.  The  pace  of  technological,  social 
a  Id  cultural  change  Is  more  rapid  here  than 
a  lywhere  else — and  that  pace  Is  accelerating. 

V  e  confront  problems  which  no  one  else  has 
e  er  faced  before,  and  which  other  societies 
V,  111  not  face  for  decades  or  generations  to 


come.  The  answers  will  come,  not  from  blue- 
prints, but  from  living  and  grappling  with 
the  problems  first  hand. 

To  an  extent  not  commonly  supposed,  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  work  come  from 
below.  They  emerge  from  the  varied  ex- 
periences and  insights  of  working  people 
themselves,  as  each  one  seeks  to  "develop 
and  perfect  himself  through  his  daily  work." 

Yet  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  apostles  of 
words  and  ideas  really  know  very  much  about 
working  people  today.  They  should  begin  to 
learn  before  they  prescribe. 

First,  they  ought  to  know  what  the  worker 
Is  not 

He  Is  not  a  cartoon.  He  Is  not  a  reaction- 
ary, and  he  is  not  a  revolutionary.  He  is  not 
a  hard  hat,  but  neither  is  he  a  head  full  of 
mush.  He  is  nobody's  fool  and  he  Isn't  look- 
ing to  be  anybody's  hero. 

He  didn't  start  the  war  in  Vietnam,  al- 
though be  has  a  better  chance  of  losing  his 
son  there.  He  didn't  create  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex,  although  he  Is  accused  of 
depending  on  it  for  his  Job.  He  didn't  make 
more  than  $8,000  last  year,  although  bis 
latent  wage  Increase  Is  said  to  cause  inflation. 
He  wasn't  responsible  for  slavery,  he  didn't 
prosper  from  segregation  and  he  is  not  a 
racist  although  he  may  now  be  told  to  put 
his  Job  on  the  altar  of  society's  atonement. 

Then  they  should  discover  who  the  worker 
Is. 

He  Is  the  man  who  is  living  and  grappling 
with  the  problems.  He  is  at  the  center  of 
the  most  profound  and  far-reaching  changes 
In  otir  society.  Not  because  he  Is  an  activist 
or  a  social  Innovator,  but  because  he  Is  on 
the  Hue,  at  the  point  of  production,  where 
tbe  heat  is.  He  Is  bound  to  a  technology  that 
refuses  to  stand  long  enough  to  allow 
human  beings  to  adjust  to  it — and  be  has  no 
cushion  or  surplus  to  shield  him  from  con- 
stant Instability.  He  Is  caught  up  in  all  the 
social,  cultural  and  political  consequences  of 
the  dynamism  of  our  times. 

So,  not  only  must  the  worker  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet — no  easy  thing  In  this  era  of 
the  New  Hooverlsm.  But  he  must  also  strug- 
gle to  sustain  a  sense  of  who  he  is — a  sense 
of  his  economic  function  and  social  iden- 
tity— ^In  a  society  where  occupational  obso- 
lescence rivals  the  Detroit  variety,  and  where 
work  patterns  are  about  as  stable  as  an  Ice 
cube  on  a  radiator.  This  is,  you  might  say, 
a  continuing  struggle  against  marglnallty 
and  uselessness.  You  might  even  call  it  a 
struggle  for  .  .  .  relevance! 

As  If  he  didn't  have  enough  problems,  the 
American  worker  has  lately  had  to  fend  off  a 
propaganda  blitz  aimed  at  blaming  him  for 
everything  from  Vietnam  to  racism.  This  is 
a  new  form  of  class  warfare,  but  with  a  curi- 
ous twist.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  you  tried 
to  organize  a  tinlon  In  your  plant,  the  boss 
denounced  you  as  a  Red.  Now  be  and  bis 
friends  at  the  country  club  denounce  you  as 
a  reactionary  pillar  of  the  status  quo.  And 
so  It  has  come  to  pass,  In  this  Allce-in-Won- 
derland  world,  that  tbe  well-to-do  elite  ac- 
cuse those  who  have  little  of  being  tbe 
mainstay  of  "the  system,"  while  they,  who 
have  benefitted  most  from  the  system  pander 
to  Its  enemies.  This  is  an  old  gamblt-self- 
proteotlon  by  the  creation  of  a  diversionary 
target. 

Such  nonsense  does  not  stem  exclusively 
from  the  chic  Lett.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  recent  suggestion  of  an  Administration 
spokesman  that  workers  could  hasten  tbe 
reduction  of  unemployment  by  moderating 
their  wage  demands.  In  other  words,  the  un- 
employed worker  should  not  blame  the  Ad- 
ministration for  his  plight;  be  should  blame 
his  fellow  workers  for  their  greed  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  It's  the  old  story :  Pit  tbe  have- 
nots  against  the  have-llttles,  while  the  have- 
lots  keep  getting  more. 

Finally,  to  thoee  who  are  now  trying  to 
find,  dissect  and  classify  the  American 
worker,  I  oSer  tbis  advice.  Do  not  look  for 


bis  Identification  marks  in  his  hair  length, 
life  styles,  manner  or  dress.  Look  Instead  for 
work.  Look  at  the  nature  of  the  productive 
process,  of  the  work  performed.  Then  look  at 
the  people  engaged  In  It.  Learn  something 
of  the  problems  and  struggles  which  that 
engagement  generates.  Then  you  will  have 
your  definition  of  the  American  worker.  He 
Is  what  be  does.  He  is  what  he  struggles  to 
do. 

Perhaps  it  Is  the  struggling  Itself  that 
builds  and  sustains  a  sense  of  self,  even 
against  hostile  economic  forces.  To  have 
struggled  and  survived,  if  nothing  more,  a 
man  must  have  come  to  know  himself  bet- 
ter.  When  survival  Is  the  most  a  man  can 
expect,  and  he  carries  on — for  the  sake  of 
his  family  or  his  honor — survival  alone  can 
be  a  proud  achievement. 

In  times  like  ours,  when  there  is  a 
strangely  widespread  temptation  to  cop  out, 
or  drop  out,  or  tune  out,  or  fall  out — In  such 
a  time,  the  man  who  sticks  it  out,  for  what- 
ever reason — necessity,  hope,  duty,  self- 
respect,  stubbomess — displays  a  quality 
which  I  believe  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the 
American  worker.  I  cannot  name  It,  but  I  be. 
lleve  It  is  also  the  lasting  strength  of  the 
labor  movement. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Collier  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today  and 
remained  of  week,  on  accoimt  of  death 
of  father. 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelkts),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  today,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  on  December  9,  1970,  for 
60  minutes. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Melcher),  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  today,  for 
20  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  TuNNET  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boland)  to  extend  his  remarks  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yates  on  his  motion 
to  Instruct  the  conferees  on  HR.  17755. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord, 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
conference  report  today. 
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Mr.  Schwengel,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  prior  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10634. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Horton  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Melcher)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pickle  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  HfiBERT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Flood. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  2876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Beasley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  8573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McNeills; 

H.R.  12958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Central 
Gulf  Steamship  Corp.;  and 

H.R.  15770.  An  act  to  provide  for  conserving 
surface  waters;  to  pre.serve  and  Improve  habi- 
tat for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wild- 
life resources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and  wind 
erosion,  and  contribute  to  flood  control;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  336.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the  exemp- 
tion of  security  loans,  not  exceeding  $500,000 
In  aggregate  amount,  from  the  provisions  of 
such  act; 

S.  4187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Fort 
Ruger  Military  Reservation,  HawaU,  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  exchange  for,  certain  other 
lands:  and 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain 
cases. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  9.  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


(Rept.  No.  91-1684).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent railway  labor-management  dispute;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  October  31,  1970,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Received   Peom   the   Comptroller   General 

2603.  A  letter  from  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  progress  and  problems  in  controlling  In- 
dustrial water  pollution.  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2604.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  strengthening  manage- 
ment controls  over  the  procurement  of  mu- 
nitions under  development,  such  as  105-mm 
ammunition,  by  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2605.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  savings  and  greater  effective- 
ness obtainable  in  the  Army  helicopter 
maintenance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1681).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1295.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  19567.  a  bill  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  September  30, 
1973,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
of  1968  (Rept.  No.  91-1682).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1296.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  19868, 
a  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  accelerate  the  collection  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  to  continue  excise  taxes  on 
passenger  automobiles  and  communications 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1683).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1297.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  19911,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and   for   other  purposes;    with   amendment 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  19922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  avoid  Interruptions  of  railroad 
transportation  that  threaten  national  safety 
and  health  by  reason  of  labor  disputes  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quie, 

Mr.   UoALL,  Mr.  ViGORrro,  Mr.  Con- 

TERS,   Mr.   McDade,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 

Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Roe.  and  Mr.  Tdnket)  : 

H.R.  19923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 

Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  19924.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Vincent 
Thomas  Lombardl  National  Cancer  Authority 
in  order  to  conquer  cancer  at  the  earliest  pkjs- 
slble  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.   19925.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  U.S.  district  Judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 
H.R.    19926.    A    bill    to    amend    tbe    Com- 
munications Act   to  express   the   Intent   of 
Congress  to  establish  In  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  exclusive  Jur- 
isdiction for  regulation  over  all  a^>ect8  of 
cable  television  systems;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sprinces)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1413.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1414.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   a    temporary    prohibition    of   strikes   or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  1299.  Resolution  relating  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  world  environmental  Institute  to 
aid  all   the  nations  of  the  world  In  solving 
common    environmental    problems    of    both 
national    and    International    scope:     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
19927)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nasblkl  Sugl- 
moto,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  Frrc. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  pefitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  CHerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

647.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the 
crisis  in  American  cities;  to  the  Comjnittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

648.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.,  relative  to  the  proposed  elim- 
ination of  rail  passenger  service  for  the 
Central  Massachusetts  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

649.  Also,  petition  of  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Greenwood,  La.,  relative  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
ca  led  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a 
Se  lator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  EdwEird 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
priyer: 

( )  God  who  has  left  Thy  creative  work 
un  Inished  as  a  challenge  to  the  souls  of 
m€  n,  we  thank  Thee  for  sharing  with  us 
Th  y  divine  wisdom  and  for  calling  us  to 
co<  perate  with  Thee  in  building  the 
bej  utif ul  temple  of  life.  Give  us  imcloud- 
ed  vision  to  see  Thy  perfect  plan.  Give  us 
th(  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  imderstand- 
Ing  to  gmde  us  so  that  we  may  live  and 
serve  according  to  Thy  will.  Help  us  to 
see  s.  the  truth  come  whence  it  may,  and 
cos  t  what  it  will.  Grant  that  in  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity  we  may  be  divinely  guid- 
ed, and  so  live  that  we  may  minister  to 
the  gladness  and  glory  of  God,  to  whom 
be  Draise  and  dominion  forever  and  ever. 
An  en. 

Suggested   by   Mr. 
Ivy  land.  Pa. 


To 


I 
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as 


one 
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Henry  T.  Deren, 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

"the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wil  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Sei  ate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(M:.  Russell). 

he  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

TT.S.  Senatb, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,   DC,   December   8,   1970. 
the  Senate: 

temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
appoint  Hon.  James  B.   Allen,  a  Senator 
the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
dutjes  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

^tr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
;  LCting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
den:  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
of  his  secretaries. 


RECOMMENDATION  RELATING  TO 
E  VIERGENCY  RAILWAY  STRIKE 
L  SGISLATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
9  -424 > 

Tie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  mcsrape  from  the  President 
of  t  le  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  t  tie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Wei  fare : 

To    he  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

ter  much  effort  at  settlement 
thrdugh  negotiation  and  mediation,  we 
are  confronted  with  an  emergency  stem- 
min?  from  a  dispute  between  railway 
carriers  and  four  unions  representing 
thei-  employees.  The  unions  involved 
hav  >  declared  their  intention  of  calling 
a  rationwide  strike  starting  at  12:01 
a.m  ,  December  10.  1970. 


All  existing  goverrunental  procedures 
have  been  carefully  but  vainly  used  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. Negotiations  among  the  parties, 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Emergency  Boarcf,  have  progressed  dur- 
ing the  last  30  days.  However,  because 
of  the  number  of  parties  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  involved,  these 
negotiations  have  not  resulted  in  an 
agreed-upon  resolution.  At  my  direction, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  sought  from 
the  parties  a  voluntary  extension  of 
negotiations  without  strike  or  lockout, 
but  he  has  not  been  successful. 

A  nationwide  stoppage  of  rail  service 
would  cause  hardship  to  all  Americans 
and  harm  to  the  economy,  particularly 
a  stoppage  at  the  height  of  the  pre- 
Christmas  season. 

It  is  essential  that  our  railroads  con- 
tinue to  operate.  Therefore,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  extend  for  45 
days  the  period  during  which  no  work 
stoppage  may  occur.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  additional  45  days  will  lead  to  a 
voluntary  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
dispute. 

In  requesting  an  extension  to  January 
23,  1971,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  current  Congressional  session  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close  and  there  are  many 
other  pressing  and  important  matters 
to  be  dealt  with.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  seem  advisable  to 
thrust  upon  the  Congress  at  this  time 
the  consideration  of  the  complicated 
substantive  issues  of  this  dispute. 

The  fact  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  negotiations  is  encouraging,  and 
it  indicates  that  the  parties  may  be  able 
to  resolve  their  differences.  However,  if 
no  settlement  is  reached  within  this  time 
period,  I  shall  make  additional  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  quickly  on 
my  proposal  so  that  a  crippling  stoppage 
can  be  averted,  and  so  that  the  nation's 
travelers  and  shippers  can  depend  on 
uninterrupted  service. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  December  7,  1970. 


I        THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  AtANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  7,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  CALENDAR  TO  BE 
CALLED  LATER  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  a  suggestion  made  yes- 
terday, which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  we  will  take  up 
the  unobjected-to  items  on  the  Calendar 
later  in  the  morning  today. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
today,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  with  a 
time  limitation  of  3  minutes  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Andrew  E.  Gibson,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
rore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  C.  Langhome  Washburn, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  say  that  I  know  one 
of  these  nominees,  Mr.  C.  Langhorne 
Washburn.  I  have  known  him  for  20 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
who  has  been  doing  this  kind  of  work, 
promoting  tourism  and  the  interests  of 
tourism  of  the  United  States  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  U.S.  Travel  Act  for 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
WasWngton  (Mr.  Magnuson)  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  Mr.  Washburn  has  been  con- 
firmed to  this  new  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  two  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  MULTIPLE  CUS- 
TOMS DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
HORSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  title  of  H.R.  4239,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amended  title  ordered  to  be 
stricken  reads  as  follows: 

An  act  to  prevent  the  payment  of  multi- 
ple ciistoms  duties  In  the  case  of  horses  tem- 
porarily exported  for  the  purpose  of  racing, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of  quotas 
on  lamb  meat. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  briefly 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or 
any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 


STATE  INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLDING 
FOR  INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION EMPLOYEES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bQl  (H.R.  10634)  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  ex- 
empt certain  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees from  withholding  for  income  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  resi- 
dence. I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Dec.  3,  1970,  pp.  39843-39845. 
Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  a  bit  disappointed  in 
this  act  dealing  with  State  taxation  of 
the  compensation  of  employees  of  inter- 


state employers  as  it  emerged  from  con- 
ference. There  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  Senate-passed  version  thereof 
provisions  which  would  have  limited  the 
number  of  States  that  could  tax  the 
compensation  of  employees  of  interstate 
carriers  to  not  more  than  two. 

Nobody  argues  that  it  is  just  or  rea- 
sonable to  permit  the  numerous  States 
through  which  an  employee  of  an  inter- 
state carrier  may  move  during  the  course 
of  a  year  to  tax  the  compensation  he  re- 
ceives in  the  performance  of  those  duties. 
This  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  some  States  attempt  at  least  to  tax 
not  only  the  compensation  actually 
earned  in  that  State  but  all  of  the  com- 
pensation of  the  employee  in  question. 
A  bill  limiting  the  number  of  States  that 
could  make  a  claim  upon  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  an  employee  to  not  more 
than  two,  as  had  been  provided  in  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  this  bill,  would 
have  been  in  the  public  interest,  in  my 
opinion. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  you  have  before  you,  and  which 
was  agreed  to  in  conference.  Is  a  very 
great  step  toward  solving  the  unique  tax 
problems  of  the  employees  of  interstate 
common  carriers  and,  I  might  add,  of  the 
carriers  themselves.  While  it  does  not 
limit  the  liability  of  such  employees,  it 
does  limit  the  number  of  States 
which  may  require  withholding  from 
the  compensation  paid  to  an  in- 
terstate carrier  employee  to  not  more 
than  one  and  the  number  of  States 
which  may  require  the  filing  of  informa- 
tion returns  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pensation of  such  an  employee  to  not 
more  than  two.  In  the  flrst  case,  either 
a  State  in  which  such  an  employee  de- 
rived more  than  50  percent  of  his  com- 
pensation would  be  entitled  to  require 
withholding  or  if  there  is  no  such  State, 
the  State  of  the  employee's  residence 
would  be  entitled  to  withholding.  In  the 
second  instance,  both  the  State  entitled 
to  withholding  and  the  State  of  the  em- 
ployee's residence  would  be  entitled  to 
require  the  filing  of  information  returns 
by  his  employer. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  concerned: 

It  protects  the  employee  from  multi- 
ple withholding; 

It  reduces  the  burden  upon  the  em- 
ployer associated  with  multiple  with- 
holding and/or  the  filing  of  information 
returns  with  the  vast  number  of  States 
in  which  his  employee  may  operate  for 
some  portion  of  any  given  tax  year ; 


It  preserves  to  the  State  most  closely 
associated  with  the  earning  of  compen- 
sation by  such  an  employee,  the  right  to 
require  withholding  and  to  the  State 
most  closely  associated  with  the  em- 
ployee, the  right  to  obtain  the  Informa- 
tion which  they  need  to  assess  his  tax 
liability. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  may  not  be 
the  best  possible  legislation  that  could  be 
devised  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  multi- 
State  tax  problems  of  the  employees  of 
interstate  carriers,  it  is  the  best  which 
we  can  pass  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  91st  Congress.  Legislation  to  obtain 
one  or  more  of  the  goals  which  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  present  bill  has  been 
pending  before  Congress  for  a  decade.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  did  something  to 
resolve  the  problem.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ENERGY  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  produce  oil  wells 
on  Federal  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  at  the  maximum  level  con- 
sistent with  wise  conservation  practices 
appears  to  be  an  example  of  a  good  de- 
cision reached  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

It  Is  a  good  decision  since  it  provides 
a  small,  though  badly  needed,  economic 
incentive,  through  accelerated  returns, 
to  a  selected  segment  of  the  oil  industry. 
I  believe  four  companies  will  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries.  It  will  also  help 
resolve  the  argument  about  the  amount 
of  shut  in  crude  oil  producing  capacity 
remaining  in  this  country. 

However,  the  reason  given  for  the 
President's  action,  that  is,  to  drive  down 
crude  oil  prices,  is  erroneous  since  both 
prices  and  profits  received  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  wages  received  by  oil  workers 
have  not  risen  as  much  as  In  many  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  The  President 
has  mistakenly  chosen  to  administer  an 
undeserved  public  whipping  to  one  of  the 
most  responsible,  most  essential  elements 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
table  showing  the  level  of  profits  re- 
ceived by  many  industries  in  this  coun- 
try and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RATIO  OF  PROFITS  FEDERAL  TAXES  (ANNUAL  RATE)  TO  STOCKHOLDERS  EQUITY 

|ln  percenti 


Industry 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Avenge 

10  years, 
196069 


Rank 


Aircraft  and  parts 7.3 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 13.  5 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment 9.5 

Furniture  and  fixtures 6. 5 

Tobacco  manufactures 13.  4 

Chemicals  and  allied  producb 12. 2 

US.  petroleum 8.8 

All  manufacturing  corporations 9.2 

Textile  mill  products 5.8 

Food  and  kindred  products 8,7 

Primary  iron  and  steel 7.2 


9.8 

\tl 

11.3 

12.2 

15.2 

14.4 

12.9 

14.2 

10.6 

12.1 

11.4 

16.3 

16.7 

16.9 

19.3 

15.9 

11.7 

15.1 

12.6 

15.1 

8.9 

10.0 

10.1 

11.2 

13.5 

14.8 

12.8 

12.2 

11.1 

II. 4 

4.9 

7.9 

8.3 

10.1 

13.4 

14.2 

12.1 

12.2 

12.6 

10.2 

13.6 

13.1 

13.4 

13.4 

13.5 

14.1 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

13.8 

11.8 

12.4 

12.9 

14.4 

15.2 

15.1 

13.1 

13.3 

12.7 

13.3 

8.7 

8.8 

9.8 

10.1 

11.3 

12.3 

12.5 

112 

U.O 

10.5 

8.8 

9.8 

10.3 

11.6 

13.0 

13.5 

11.7 

12.1 

11.5 

II.  1 

5.0 

6.2 

6.1 

8.5 

10.9 

10.1 

7.6 

8.8 

7.9 

7.7 

10 

8.9 

8.8 

9.0 

lao 

10.7 

11.2 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.0 

6.1 

5.4 

7.0 

8.8 

9.8 

ia2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

11 

Source:  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for  domestic  operations  of  U  S.  petroleum  corporations,  FTC-SEC  for  manufacturing  corporations. 
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Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  the  oil  industry  does 
not  receive  more  profits  but  rather  less 
than  the  industry  at  large.  It  seriously 
the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
to  make  the  effort  to  force  down 
prices. 

Nixon's    action    serves    to 
widespread  public  misunder- 
of  the  energy  business  and  of 
growing  energy  crisis. 

critical  shortage  of  energy  which 
(iountry  faces  is  a  condition  hereto- 
unknown  and  is  properly  causing 
concern    among    consumers   who 
always  taken  energy  abundance  for 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
and  shortsighted   action   by 
and    the    Federal    regulatory 
which  have  produced  this  crisis, 
ny  opinion  that  Congress  must  act 
correct  this  situation  before  capi- 
talent  has  permanently  and  ir- 
departed  the  industry.  It  is 
to  help  focus  attention  on  this 
so  that  necessary  correctives  can 
to  avoid  the  national  stagna- 
m  energy  shortage  will  bring, 
country  has  long  been  known  as  a 
of  plenty.  From  the  founding  of 
tion  the  rirh  endowment  of  arable 
forests,  water,  minerals,  and  elbow- 
has  provided  the  resources  required 
country  to  become  the  world's 
highly    developed,    Industrialized 
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s  high  degree  of  development  is  re- 
by  the  heavy  use  of  fuels.  The 
States  uses  more  energy  totally 
a  per  capita  basis  than  any  other 
counljrj-  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
consLimes  approximately  one-fourth  of 
Id's  coal,  a  third  of  the  petroleum, 
wice  as  much  natural  pas  as  all 
of  the  world  put  together.  The 
States  of  America  'with  6V2  per- 
the  world's  population,  consumes 
percent  of  all  the  energy  used  in  the 


WDrJ 


r  ?st 


I  If 


Th  ough  much  of  our  history,  we  have 
been  ible  to  take  for  granted  that  domes- 
tic suurces  of  energy  would  meet  the 
needs  of  industry  and  the  consiuner  in 
any  ( risis.  Recently,  the  energy  supply 
pictue  has  changed  and  a  feeling  of 
alarnj  has  begim  to  spread.  There  is  good 
for  concern. 
1945,  the  armual  production  of  en- 
in  the  United  States  of  America 
all  sources  equaled  32,333  trillion 
s  while  the  annual  consumption  of 
energy  was  only  31,541  trillion 
s.  As  a  result,  the  energy  industry 
t  "oubled  with  surpluses. 
Piv;  years  later,  in  1950,  production 
en  ;rgy  still  led  consumption.  The  an- 
aroduction  of  energy  from  all 
sources  equaled  34,510  trillion  B.t.u.'s 
consumption  was  34,153  trillion 
s.  A  relative  balance  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption  had  evolved. 
1960  energy  production  as  com- 
to  consumption  had  changed.  In 
j'ear  this  Nation  produced  41.704 
B.t.u's  of  energy  from  all  sources 
we  consumed  44.816  trillion  B.t.u.'s. 
first  time  in  modern  history,  the 
States  had  moved  from  an  energy 
surplbs  condition  to  an  energy  deficit. 
The  e  ra  of  abundance  had  ended. 

Sirce  1960  the  gap  between  supply — 
prodi  ction — and  consumption  has  con- 


tinued to  grow.  The  latest  figures — for 
1968 — show  production  of  57,495  trillion 
B.t.u.'s  of  energy.  Consumption  for  that 
same  period  reached  62,143  trillion 
B.t.u.'s  of  energy.  Long  range  predictions 
indicate  that  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
energy  will  continue  to  increase  at  even 
a  faster  rate  than  in  past  years.  One 
source,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  pre- 
dicts a  growth  rate  of  energy  consump- 
tion in  the  years  1965-80,  almost  twice 
the  rate  of  the  previous  5  years,  1960- 
65.  Expressed  in  oil  equivalent,  the  Na- 
tion's energy  requirements  in  1950 
amounted  to  16  million  barrels  a  day.  By 
1965,  they  had  reached  a  level  of  26  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  This  Nation's  energy 
requirements  are  expected  to  reach  an 
estimated  46  million  barrels  a  day  by 
1980. 

This  production-consumption  squeeze 
can  be  seen  in  all  of  our  principal  sources 
of  energy,  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  nu- 
clear fuels. 

COAL 

The  demand  for  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  outran  production  in  1968.  In  that 
year  U.S.  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
consumption  plus  exports  gained  19.5 
milUon  tons  over  i967.  Production,  how- 
ever, declined  7.4  million  tons  during  the 
same  period,  creating  a  gap  of  26.9  mil- 
lion tons.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  production. 

Until  relatively  recent  time,  coal  mines 
could  be  opened  with  comparatively  low 
investment  because  the  principal  element 
of  production  was  labor  rather  than  ex- 
pensive equipment.  Mine  sites  were  rela- 
tively plentiful  and  coal  was  near  to  the 
surface.  Mine  safety  laws  were  shame- 
fully lax.  As  a  result,  the  industry  con- 
sistently had  excess  productive  capacity, 
and  coal  consimiers  naturally  fell  into 
the  habit  of  relying  on  low  cost  "distress 
coal"  as  a  ready  source  of  supply  as  well 
as  a  reserve  in  time  of  trouble. 

A  national  coal  crisis  has  developed, 
although  we  are  begirming  to  pull  out. 
Today,  the  national  coal  shortage  has 
improved.  Power  companies  report  that 
coal  stocks  are  now  near  60  million  tons, 
which  will  be  adequate  for  1970-71 
winter  needs  provided  there  are  no  seri- 
ous interruptions  due  to  labor-manage- 
ment problems  in  the  mines  or  lengthy 
transportation  delays. 

Interestedly  known  recoverable  re- 
serves of  coal  far  exceed  any  other  energy 
source.  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  has  over  220  billion  tons  of  coal 
reserves  still  remaining,  enough  to  last 
395  years  at  the  current  rate  of  use. 
With  these  reserves  available  and  de- 
mand high.  It  is  fair  to  ask  why  is  more 
coal  not  being  mined? 

NATURAL    GAS 

In  1968.  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  n,  when  annual  reserves  studies 
were  Initiated,  the  United  States  used 
more  natural  gas  than  it  discovered. 
Consumption  of  gas  reached  a  new  peak 
in  1968  of  19,351  trillion  B.t.u.'s,  account- 
ing for  31.1  percent  of  the  total  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Produc- 
tion in  1968  climbed  to  a  record  19.4 
trillion  cubic  feet,  up  a  trillion  over  the 
previous  year.  However,  diu-lng  the  same 
period,  gross  additions  to  reserves  were 
only  13.7  trillion  cubic  feet.  This  shows 
that  we  used  something  like  6  trillion 
cubic  feet  more  than  we  discovered. 


Productive  capacity  has  fallen  below 
demand  and  suppliers  have  begun  turn- 
ing customers  away.  In  early  July  it  was 
reported  that  a  shortage  In  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  in  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area  had  reached  a  critical  situ- 
ation. In  this  same  area  a  policy  was 
instituted  in  April  which  prohibited  new 
contracts  to  supply  gas  to  any  new 
customer  or  for  new  equipment  of  an  old 
customer  that  would  use  more  than 
300,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day. 
As  a  result,  the  power  firm  had  to  teli 
over  40  potential  natural  gas  customers 
that  they  could  not  be  supplied.  Similar 
conditions  exist  in  other  areas. 

So,  with  coal,  just  as  with  natural  gas, 
there  is  a  paradox.  The  estimated  known 
recoverable  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  are  5,000  trillion  cubic  feet. 
There  is  enough  for  250  years.  With  de- 
mand high  and  reserves  abundant,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  ask  why  is  more  gas  not 
being  produced? 

PETBOLETJM    AND   PETROLEUM    PRODUCTS 

Crude  oil  and  crude  oil  products  con- 
tinue to  lead  all  other  energy  fuels  In 
annual  consumption.  In  1968,  the  U.S. 
production  of  crude  petroleum  equaled 
19,308  trillion  B.t.u.'s  of  energy.  Total 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  for  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  ran  about 
5.8  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

It  is  estimated  that  known  recoverable 
reserves  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States 
total  2,000  billion  barrels,  enough  to  last 
over  200  years  at  anticipated  rates  of 
consumption.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  reserves  in  Alaska.  Nor  do  they 
include  the  tremendous  reserves  in  the 
oil  shales  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
However,  here  again  a  paradox  exists. 
While  the  demand  for  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  increases,  and  while 
additional  resources  are  known  to  exist, 
exploration  activities  to  locate  more  oil 
continue  to  decrease. 

Drilling  activity  declines  markedly 
through  the  third  quarter  of  this  year: 


1st  9  months    1st  9  months 

of  1970  of  1969     Decrease 


Total  wells  drilled 21,483  23  207  182* 

Total  footage 104,  055, 207  110, 490, 330  6, 435, 123 

WilCcats 5.503  6,339  896 

Totalfootage 33,053,207  38,110,283  5,057,076 

Mr.  President,  wildcat  wells  are  wells 
that  locate  new  reserves.  With  demand 
high  and  abundant  reserves  available 
for  development,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
ask  why  are  more  wells  not  being  drilled 
in  the  United  States. 

URANTOM 

Nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
has  the  potential  of  supplying  the  energy 
source  needed  to  provide  electrical  power 
to  millions  of  consumers.  However,  dur- 
Inging  the  past  decade  nuclear  energy 
has  not  been  able  to  provide  the  energy 
which  was  predicted  in  the  early  sixties 
when  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
nuclear  reactors  could  compete  econom- 
ically with  conventional  power  sources. 

In  the  context  of  that  evaluation, 
power  companies  rushed  to  nuclear 
power  as  a  new  source  of  energy.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  first  assessment,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  evaluation  of 
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nuclear  energy  potential  was  incorrect. 
Nuclear  energy  as  a  solution  to  the  elec- 
trical power  gap  was,  and  still  is,  not 
a  reality.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  over  600,000  tons  of 
potential  reserves  of  uraniiun  exist  in 
the  Western  United  States,  enough  to 
meet  all  electrical  power  requirements 
for  an  Infinite  number  of  years.  The 
United  States  is  the  admitted  world 
leader  in  atomic  and  nuclear  know-how, 
and  yet  presently  nuclear  power  pro- 
vides only  0.047  percent  of  our  Nation's 
energy  consumption.  Dioring  the  past 
summer,  electrical  energy  ran  short  and 
"brownouts"  were  common.  With  the 
need  great,  the  reserves  abundant  and 
the  technology  in  a  high  state  of  devel- 
opment, I  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  why 
is  more  energy  not  being  produced  from 
nuclear  sources?  Congress  should  find 
out  before  it  is  too  late. 

Several  new  and  innovative  energy 
sources  are  presently  imder  study  and 
development  by  industry  and  Govern- 
ment. One  such  idea  Is  now  being  de- 
veloped in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  called  geothermal  steam  and 
it  involves  the  harnessing  of  steam  pro- 
duced by  nature's  cooling-off  process  in- 
side the  earth,  or  of  steam  artificially  in- 
duced into  hot  strata  of  the  earth.  If 
proper  techniques  can  be  developed  and 
used  successfully,  this  could  prove  to  be 
a  most  exciting  breakthrough  in  the 
search  for  an  ample  supply  of  pollution- 
free  power  for  future  generations. 

There  is  presently  pending  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  allow  the  further  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  steam  sources  in  the 
Western  United  States.  If  this  measure  is 
enacted,  this  source  could  provide  steam 
to  power  electric  generating  facilities  for 
the  large  metropolitan  areas  on  the  west 
coast. 

To  help  avoid  future  energy  cri'^es.  the 
Congress  must  keep  abreast  of  this  and 
other  new  energy  possibilities  and  when 
appropriate,  act  to  insure  full  and  orderly 
development. 

No  one  who  has  studied  our  energy  po- 
tential can  reasonably  doubt  that  this 
country  has  the  reserves  needed  to  supply 
our  needs  for  the  indefinite  future.  An 
enormous  supply  of  untapped  natural 
gas,  coal  resources  to  last  hundreds  of 
years,  abundant  oil  reserves  yet  un- 
touched, a  vast  potential  supply  of  nu- 
clear fuel  and  new  exotic  power  sources, 
could  provide  abundant  energy  for  all  our 
needs.  Yet.  in  spite  of  our  rich  natural 
endowment,  the  United  States  is  today 
facing  acute  shortages  of  fuels — all  kinds 
of  fuels — to  powerplants  and  Industry,  to 
generate  electrical  power,  and  to  heat 
homes,  schools,  and  hospitals.  And  the 
trend  of  further  increases  in  consump- 
tion accompanied  by  paradoxical  de- 
creases of  domestic  production  are  pre- 
dicted indefinitely  for  the  future.  Mr. 
President,  the  Congress  needs  to  find 
why,  so  that  needed  corrective  action 
can  be  taken — now,  before  it  Is  too  late. 

In  1965  the  United  States  consumed  4.2 
billion  barrels  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1980,  U.S.  consumption  will  reach  6.5  bil- 
lion barrels  per  year.  That  is  a  54-percent 
increase  in  15  years.  The  ratio  of  new 
U.S.  crude  oil  reserves  to  production  has 
been  in  a  declining  trend  since  1950. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  concerning  the  decline  in  crude 
oil  reserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  V?aU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  8,  1970  j 

Crude  Oil  Reserves  Fell  to  15-Yeab  Low  in 

1969 

New  York. — Proved  domestic  reserves  of 
crude  oil  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  15  years 
last  year,  and  combined  oil  and  gas  liquids 
reserves  were  the  lowest  In  more  than  a 
decade. 

Proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  at  year-end 
totaled  29.6  billion  barrels,  down  one  billion 
barrels,  or  3.5'i,  from  a  year  earlier,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  reported.  Com- 
bined reserves  of  oil  and  gsts  liquids  totaled 
37.8  billion  barrels,  down  1.5  billion  barrels, 
or  3.9%. 

This  Is  the  sixth  year  in  the  last  decade  in 
which  proved  U.S.  oil  reserves  have  declined, 
and  the  third  year  in  succession.  Earlier  this 
week  the  American  Gas  Association  reported 
that  proved  U.S.  resen-es  of  natural  gas  fell 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  In  1969,  after 
20  years  of  steady  Increases. 

The  oil  reserves  figures,  however,  continue 
to  omit  the  probable  major  amounts  in  the 
vast  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  The  institute's  committee  compiling 
the  statistics  said  the  North  Slope  reserves  are 
indicated  to  be  extensive,  but  couldn't  be 
evaluated  quantitatively.  They  said  that  com- 
petitive factors  prevented  operators  on  the 
North  Slope  from  providing  the  proprietary 
engineering  and  geological  data  needed  to 
estimate  reserves. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  natural  gas  pic- 
ture is  no  better.  In  1965  the  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
was  over  16,000  billion  cubic  feet.  By 
1980,  it  is  estimated  that  requirements  for 
natural  gas  will  reach  about  30,000  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  a  year.  This  is  close  to  90 
percent  more  natural  gas  in  15  years. 
Production  and  development  of  natural 
supplies  are  declining. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  an  trticle 
from  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  indicating 
the  decline  In  natural  gas  reserves  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulsa  Etelly  World,  Apr.  6,  1970) 

U.S.  Natural  Gas  Reserves  Decline  Second 

Year  in   Row 

New  York. — Saying  the  "urgency  of  step- 
ping up  oil  and  gas  exploration  was  under- 
scored, the  American  Gas  Association  Stmday 
reported  the  nation's  proved  natural  gas  re- 
serves declined  In  1969  for  the  second  year 
In  a  row. 

The  AGA  committee  on  natural  gas  re- 
sen'es  estimated  year-end  proved  reserves  at 
275.1  trillion  cubic  feet  compared  with  287.3 
at  the  end  of  1968. 

The  committee,  which  has  reported  an- 
nuaUy  since  1946,  Is  presently  headed  by 
John  C.  Jacobs,  senior  vice  president,  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  Houston. 

This  4.2  per  cent  drop  resulted  when  pro- 
duction climbed  7  per  cent  to  a  record  20  7 
trillion  cubic  feet,  while  gross  additions  to 
reserves  totaled  8.4  trillion,  compared  with 
13.7  triUlon  a  year  earlier. 

"We  are  disappointed  but  not  surprised 
by  the  reserves  figures,"  said  J.  W.  Helney, 
AGA  president.  "Unless  this  situation  is  cor- 
rected, the  natural  gas  industry  will  be  se- 
verely hampered  In  Its  efforts  to  expand  out- 
put to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand. 


Similarly.  Its  contribution  to  combating  air 
pollution,  by  providing  a  clean-burning  fuel, 
will  suffer." 

Helney,  president  of  Indiana  Gas  Co.,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  emphasized  that  such  a  brake 
on  the  Industry's  ability  to  play  its  full  part 
In  the  energy  economy  would  be  an  artifi- 
cially-induced shortage. 

Although  proved  gas  reserves  have  de- 
clined, potential  gas  reserves — that  Is,  gas 
believed  to  be  In  the  ground  but  yet  to  be 
discovered — are  larger  now  than  ever  before. 

The  potential  gas  committee,  in  a  study 
released  last  summer  by  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  estimated  potential  gas  supply — 
In  addition  to  proved  reserves — to  be  1.227 
trillion  cubic  feet.  Nearly  double  the  com- 
mittee's estimate  of  two  years  earlier,  this 
would  be  sufficient  supply  to  meet  indicated 
needs  Into  the  21st  century. 

Proved  reserves  In  Alaska,  where  vast  po- 
tential gas  deposits  are  believed  to  exist,  are 
currently  reported  at  6.2  trillion  cubic  feet. 
This  amount  does  not  Include  estimates  for 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  because  of  non-avail- 
abUlty  of  data  the  committee  requires  to 
make  such  estimates. 

The  gas  industry  has  consistently  urged 
Congress  to  strengthen  exploration  incen- 
tives. It  is  also  In  favor  of  retaining  a  quota 
system  on  oil  imports,  rather  than  adopting 
a  tariff  system  which  it  believes  would  fur- 
ther discourage  U.S.  petroleum  exploration 
and  development. 

"Any  decline  In  the  search  for  oil  would 
automatically  reduce  the  search  for  gas," 
Helney  said.  "Yet  as  the  reserves  figures 
show,  what  the  Industry  needs  now  more 
than  anything  else  is  more  not  less,  ex- 
ploration." 

The  reserves  committee  also  estimates  that 
natural  gas  liquids  reserves  declined  455  mil- 
lion barrels  to  8.1  billion  barrels  with  pro- 
duction reaching  a  record  736  million  barrels. 

Canadian  reserves,  the  Canadian  Petro- 
leum Association  reported,  climbed  from  47.7 
to  62.0  trillion  cubic  feet  despite  peak  pro- 
duction of  1.6  trillion. 

The  five  leading  natural  gas  States  experi- 
enced reserves  declines  as  follows — Texas, 
down  from  119.0  trillion  to  112.2;  Louisiana, 
from  88.0  to  85.1;  Oklahoma,  from  18.3  to 
17.6;  New  Mexico,  from  16.1  to  14.3;  and 
Kansas,  from  14.5  to  14.1. 

Concurrent  with  the  AGA  report  on 
natural  gas  reserves,  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute's  annual  report  Indicated  a 
continuing  decline  In  crude  oil  reserves. 

"The  oil  experience,"  continued  Heiney, 
"reminds  us  that  this  nation  has  an  overall 
energy  supply  problem.  In  recent  weeks  sev- 
eral officials  of  the  national  administration 
have  called  attention  to  problems  with  elec- 
tric power,  coal,  and  oil.  There  isn't  Just  a 
gas  shortage.  There's  an  energy  shortage. 
And,  as  I  have  Indicated,  there  are  compel- 
ling public  Interest  reasons  by  the  solution 
to  our  particular  part  of  the  energy  shortage 
should  have  top  priority." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Coal  consumption  in 
1965  totaled  5.2  million  tons.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980  the  United  States 
will  consume  over  800  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year.  That  is  approximately  60 
percent  more  coal  than  this  Nation  con- 
sumed in  1965.  Today  coal  production  is 
lagging  behind  demand  for  that  fuel 
source  and  it  is  estimated  that  pollution 
control  measures  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
passed  by  this  body  a  year  ago  will  fur- 
ther hamper  increased  production  ef- 
forts. 

In  1968  nuclear  powerplants  produced 
approximately  3,000  megawatts  of  elec- 
tricity. It  is  estimated  that  150,000  mega- 
watts of  power  will  be  produced  In  1980. 
This  is  an  increase  of  4,900  percent  ca- 
pacity. Even  with  tliis  tremendous  pro- 
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port  onal  increase,  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dust-y  is  expected  to  supply  less  than  5 
perc  ;nt  of  the  total  energy  requirements 
of  tliis  country  in  1980. 

this  it  can  be  seen  that  this  Na- 
is  failing  to  meet  its  present  energy 
and  its  tragically  apathetic  about 
future  requirements.  As  a  re- 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma 
whidh  must  be  solved.  To  find  a  solution 
Government  must  first  get  the  facts  in 
to  make  correct  decisions  and  set 
for  the  country.  Only  then  will 
Investors  in  the  energy  industry  feel  se- 
in  malting  the  huge  investments  re- 
The  name  calling  and  finger 
pointing  which  has  gone  on  will  heat  no 
hom  ;s  and  power  no  factories.  As  long  as 
unif  )rmed  or  misinformed  charges  about 
nigh  co6t  of  energy  from  domestic 
are  current,  and  as  long  as  false 
reports  are  circulated,  this  Nation  will 
b  ickward — toward  energy  starvation. 
I  elieve  it  Is  fair  to  ask,  where  can  the 
Unitpd  States  acquire  adequate  energy 
to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of 
country  and  insure  that  adequate 
supF|lies  will  be  available  for  the  future 
of  the  United  States?  This  coim- 
(^ould  increase  its  reUance  on  energy 
foreign  soiirces.  The  theory  is  that 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  energy 
outside  the  United  States  that  can 
l^cliased  at  lower  prices  than  do- 
products.  The  theorists  postulate 
consumers  could  save  money  by  de- 
strojjing  the  domestic  energy  industry 
reducing  this  Nation  to  a  state  of 
',y  dependency. 

occurrences  in  the  Middle  East 
the  resulting  jump  in  the  costs  of 
impcjrted  crude  oil  have  proven  the  ut- 
f  illacy  and  stupidity  of  such  a  ijolicy 
thoujh  few  of  its  advocates  have  had 
frace  to  admit  the  folly  of  the  policy 
have  advocated.  It  is  fortunate  for 
dountry  and  the  consumers  of  energy 
such  a  policy  has  not  been  followed 
it  would  now  cost  $11  billion  more 
.•ear  to  buy  crude  oil  and  natural 
from  Middle  East  sources  than  from 
domestic  sources. 

is  not  the  first  time  conditions 
arisen  to  show  the  utter  folly  of 
depehding  upon  insecure  somxes  for  fuel. 
167  a  political  upheaval  in  the  Mid- 
I  last  drastically  curtailed  the  flow  of 
petr(  leum  products  to  the  United  States 
he  rest  of  the  free  world.  Costs  sky- 
rocketed and  the  situation  was  saved 
by  the  reserve  producing  capacity 
domestic  petroleum  industry, 
time  we  may  not  be  as  fortimate. 
State  of  Oklahoma  no  longer  has 


reserve  producing  capacity.  The  per- 
centage allowable  in  Oklahoma  on  wells 
is  presently  150  percent  as  of  December 
1,  1970.  In  December  1969  the  percentage 
allowable  for  the  same  type  operation 
was  100  percent.  In  December  1968  the 
percentage  allowable  was  90  percent.  In 
December  1967  the  percentage  allowable 
was  54  percent. 

The  latest  production-nomination  fig- 
ures are  for  October  1970.  In  October 
1970  the  nomination  demand  was  656,- 
575  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day.  Produc- 
tion was  605,048  barrels  per  day  or  over 
50,000  barrels  per  day  short  of  demand. 
The  nomination  demand  for  December 
1970  is  650,559  barrels  per  day.  The 
shortage  is  expected  to  remain  at  about 
50,000  barrels  per  day.  This  situation  has 
existed  for  over  a  year. 

Production  has  incresised  slightly  with 
the  increase  of  the  allowable  but  still 
the  industry  is  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mand because  the  existing  wells  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  which 
graphically  shows  the  figures  I  have  Just 
given.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thousands  of 
barrels  daily 


Percent 
allowable 


Oklahoma  production: 

1967 632.2 

1968.. .„ 611.0 

1969.. ..1 615.7 

1970 (1) 

Texas  production: 

1968 3.096.7 

1969....^ 3,155.5 

1970.. ..l (J) 


54 
90 
lOO 
150 

52 
68 
83 


>  Estimate  current  production  as  of  Dec.  1,  1970. 

>  As  of  Dec.  1,  1970. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
cannot  meet  the  demands,  further  price 
increases  of  imported  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  certain. 

Our  coimtry  is  not  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  that  has  an  expanding  energy 
demand.  Japan.  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  developing  nations  of  Africa  are 
all  rapidly  increasing  their  demand  for 
fuels  to  supply  their  own  energy  needs. 
This  sharpens  competition  for  the  avail- 
able supply  and  will  almost  certainly  fur- 
ther Increase  the  cost  of  energy  fuels 
from  foreign  sources. 

For  most  of  these  nations  the  only 
hope  for  Improvement  lies  in  the  national 
income  generated  by  sales  promotion.  It 
is  from  petroleum  sales  that  funds  to 
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pay  for  schools,  hospitals,  highways, 
water  and  sewage  system  comes.  For 
these  nations  their  endowment  of  petro- 
leum is  the  only  substantial  marketable 
product  they  have.  For  them  petroleum 
is  their  "pearl  of  great  value."  It  is  de- 
pletable  and  irreplaceable  and  once  it  is 
gone,  hope  for  national  development  will 
be  gone. 

Why,  then,  should  the  developed  na- 
tions where  most  of  this  petroleum  Is 
marketed  conspire  to  drive  down  inter- 
national oil  and  gas  prices.  We  pretend 
to  favor  helping  underdeveloped  nations. 
With  great  sanctimony  we  and  a  few 
other  rich  nations  provide  a  pittance  of 
"foreign  aid."  At  the  same  time,  through 
force  of  our  economic  strength,  we  take 
from  them  at  bargain-basement  prices 
the  only  resource  they  have  available 
for  helping  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  must  have 
an  Increasing  supply  of  energy  fuels  to 
allow  it  to  continue  to  achieve  industrial 
and  social  progress  and  to  discharge  our 
international  responsibilities.  The  ques- 
tion is  where  and  how  can  our  Nation 
best  acquire  the  needed  energy.  There 
are  only  two  possible  answers.  The  energy 
will  come  either  from  secure  domestic 
sources  or  from  insecure  foreign  sources. 
I  submit  that  the  only  sane  answer  lies 
in  the  development  of  domestic  energy 
resources  rather  than  further  reliance  on 
outside  supply.  While  the  Nation  safely 
can  and  should  purchase  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  energy  needs  from  foreign 
sources,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong, 
dependable  domestic  energy  industry  is 
essential  for  security,  economic,  and  hu- 
manitarian reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  conditions  in  some  of 
the  countries  from  which  we  buy  oil.  The 
figures  show  the  conditions  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Indonesia,  Venezuela,  Nigeria, 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Libya,  and  Kuwait  compared 
with  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

The  table  shows  the  drastic  need  for 
better  schools,  better  health,  and  better 
public  services.  It  demonstrates  the  need 
for  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life 
in  many  countries  from  which  we  buy 
petroleum.  I  believe  that  Senators  will 
find  the  table  valuable  when  they  come 
to  decide  whether  this  country  is  follow- 
ing a  sane,  humane  policy  when  it  comes 
to  the  prices  paid  those  countries  for  our 
fuel  oil  imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  any 
other  course  will  be  a  great  disservice  to 
our  citi2«ns  and  to  friendly  nations.  That 
opinion  is  not  universally  held  and  Con- 
gress needs  to  find  which  viewpoint  is 
correct.  Only  then  can  this  Nation  em- 
bark upon  a  well-thought-out  course  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  now  and  in  the 
future.  There  are  other  questions  which 
need  answers. 

President  Nixon's  action,  had  it  been 
taken  for  this  recison,  would  have  been 
commendable.  Taken  for  the  reason  an- 
nounced, which  is  to  force  down  petro- 
leum prices  throughout  the  world,  it 
amounts  to  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the 
energy  industry  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
disincentive  which  will  discourage  ac- 
celerated fuel  production,  aggravate  al- 
ready critical  shortages  and  contribute  to 
higher  fuel  costs. 

Vast  new  reserves  of  crude  and  natural 
gas  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
Alaska.  This  source  of  energy  can  pro- 
vide some  relief,  though  it  is  likely  that 
consumption  will  rise  about  as  rapidly 
as  Alaskan  oil  fiows  develop.  Utilization 
of  Alaskan  petroleum  is  impossible  until 
transportation  facilities  are  built. 

A  trans-Canada  pipeline  is  now  in  the 
study  phase.  If  and  when  this  source  of 
energy  is  available  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  the  cost  for  the  natural 
gas  delivered  by  this  new  system  is  esti- 
mated to  be  clase  to  60  cents  per  million 
cubic  feet.  Liquefied  natural  gas  from 
Algeria  landed  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
is  costing  $1.20  per  million  cubic  feet — 
triple  the  delivered  price  of  gas  from 
Mid  Continent.  The  supply  of  gas  from 
Algeria  is  extremely  uncertain  since  the 
Algerian  Government  has  negotiated  a 
contract  giving  the  French  Government 
priority.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Is  controlling  well- 
head prices  on  Mid  Continent  Natural 
Gas  at  the  unbelievably  low  price  of  10  to 
15  cents  per  million  cubic  feet.  The  price 
is  so  low  that  operators  lose  money  and 
drilling  of  new  wells  is  virtually  at  a 
standstill.  Why  does  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  pursue  this  ridiculous  pol- 
icy? Do  we  really  need  Federal  regulation 
of  natural  gas  prices  or  can  the  market 
set  the  price?  Congress  needs  to  find  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  trou- 
blesome aspect  of  the  President's  action. 
As  Is  common,  even  necessary  In  the 
executive  branch  of  Goverrmient,  the 
President's  action  represents  a  conclu- 
sion and  It  is  impossible  for  the  coimtry 
or  the  Congress  to  know  the  basis  or  the 
facts  upon  which  this  conclusion  was 
reached. 

In  the  critial  and  complex  energy 
field,  which  conflicting  political  forces 
seems  to  have  chosen  for  a  battleground, 
the  country  and  Congress  must  know 
what  the  facts  are.  In  addition.  Congress 
must  have  a  means  of  remaining  current 
as  conditions  change. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
R.uiDOLPH)  has  introduced  S.  4092,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Fuels  and 
Energy  "to  recommend  programs  and 
policies  Intended  to  insure  that  U.S. 
requirements  for  low-cost  energy  will 
be  met  and  to  reconcile  envirorunen- 
tal  quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs."  Senator  Randolph  has 
been  joined  by  52  coauthors  of  the  pro- 


posed legislation,  of  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  one. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  there  Is 
much  merit  in  S.  4092, 1  have  since  reach- 
ed the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

At  this  crucial  time,  the  Nation  needs 
a  congressional  forum  where  issues  re- 
lating to  energy  problems  can  be  publicly 
raised  and  debated  before  vitally  im- 
portant legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tions are  taken.  Public  discussion  will 
serve  to  inform  and  educate  both  citizens 
and  (jrovernment  oflQcials  so  that  deci- 
sions once  reached  can  be  better  under- 
stood and  more  widely  supported. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
introduce  legislation  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Energy  made  up  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  after  the  92d  Congress  con- 
venes. 

There  are  too  many  unfounded  charges 
relating  to  the  Nation's  energy  condition. 
There  is  too  much  uncertainty,  too  few 
facts,  too  little  knowledge,  too  much  po- 
litical haymaking  on  both  sides  of  the 
energy  issue.  In  addition,  the  gnomes  at 
the  White  House  who  seem  to  do  their 
work  in  secret  and  ajjparentiy  in  the 
dark,  so  far  as  accurate  information  is 
concerned,  could  be  greatly  helped  to- 
ward sound  conclusions  by  a  thorough 
and  continuing  congressional  review  of 
the  Nation's  energy  condition. 

The  issue  which  must  be  decided  by 
Congress  and  the  citizens  of  this  country 
is  whether  the  United  States  shall  remain 
self-sufiQcient  in  the  production  of  energy 
fuels  to  meet  its  basic  requirements.  I 
submit  that  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country,  as  well  as  interests 
of  national  security,  would  be  served  by 
an  energy  policy  which  fosters  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  sources  of  energy 
up  to  this  level  with  a  reserve  available 
for  contingencies. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  best 
information  available  the  President's  ac- 
tion can  possibly  result  in  an  increased 
production  of  up  to  300,000  barrels  per 
day  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Whether  or  not  this  increase  is  realized 
depends  upon  many  factors,  including 
the  capacity  of  the  pipelines  to  move  the 
crude  once  it  comes  out  of  the  groimd. 

Estimates  are  that  demands  for  crude 
in  this  country  wUl  increase  by  almost 
800,000  barrels  per  day  during  1971.  In 
that  case  the  increase  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  will  be  absorbed  by 
May  15. 

And  indeed,  Mr.  I»resident,  why  should 
not  foreign  nations  be  paid  a  fair  price 
for  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  they 
produce.  A  look  at  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  most  of  the  oil  exporting 
countries  will  show  that  the  citizens  of 
these  nations  are  desperately  in  need  of 
improved  health  facilities,  greater  edu- 
cational opportunities,  better  food,  more 
adequate  transportation,  and  greater  in- 
dustrial opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  has  had  some  bad  advice  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  see  that  the 
facts  obtained  by  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  are  based  upon  the  finest 
information  available.  I  believe  that  the 
creation  of  a  joint  committee  of  Mem- 


bers of  both  Houses  will  be  the  best  way 
to  secure  such  information. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  the  highly  enlightening 
address  he  has  just  made.  I  share  his 
concern. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  President  in  taking  the  ac- 
tion he  did,  but  I  think  he  took  action 
which  was  ill  advised,  because  those  who 
are  close  to  him  and  who  advise  him  in 
these  matters  have  heeded  the  wrong 
counsel  of  too  many  people. 

With  respect  to  the  concluding  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  may  say  that  his  views  are 
shared  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  who  said, 
in  speaking  to  the  American  petroleum 
institute: 

W«  recognize  that,  to  start  again  In  the 
new  Congress  next  year,  after  It  goes  through 
the  ptangs  of  organization,  et  cetera,  will  b* 
to  lose  many  valuable  months.  We  could  not 
be  sxire  we  could  persuade  the  Administra- 
tion to  accept  the  partnership  concept  for 
making  fuels  and  energy  studies  and  for  de- 
veloping national  policy  guidelines.  Hence,  I 
would  be  agreeable  if,  before  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress adjourns,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  were  to  empower 
Itself  to  make  a  detailed  fuels  and  energy 
study  and  report  Its  recommendations  dur- 
ing the  two-year  life  of  the  next  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  essentially  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
was  saying.  I  certainly  do  believe  that 
that  is  the  course  of  action  that  should 
be  taken.  Only  by  holding  hearings  and 
looking  into  the  critical  matters  can  we 
be  certain  that  we  are  proceeding  in  a 
manner  which  will  best  assure  the  success 
and  adequacy  of  our  fuels  energy  in 
this  coimtry,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  us  a  national  security  that  would 
otherwise  be  placed  in  real  jeopardy  by 
our  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  just  an- 
noimced  by  President  Nixon  is  another 
step  toward  the  eventual  decimation  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  President,  if  he  real- 
ized the  full  implications  of  his  proposals 
to  further  increase  imports  of  Canadian 
oil  and  capacity  production  from  Fed- 
eral offshore  leases,  would  approve  such 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  Is  apparenUy 
aimed  at  the  major  oil  companies  who 
recently  posted  price  increases  for  do- 
mestic crude  and  oil  products.  As  I  told 
the  President  in  a  telegram  Friday,  I 
believe  such  increases  were  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  telegram  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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'  There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grrm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re:ord,  as  follows: 

December  4,  1970. 
Th  ;  President. 
Th  •  White  House. 
Wc  'fhington,  DC: 

I  [ay  I  beseech  you  to  carefully  consider 
the  following  before  approving  any  such 
drs  Stic  actions  toward  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try as  demanded  by  Senators  Proxmlre,  Ken- 
ne<  y  and  Hart. 

1 1 )  A  fair  and  Impartial  investigation  will 
uni  loubtedly  support  the  basic  necessity  of 
rec  !nt  crude  and  gasoline  price  Increases. 

(  2 1  The  Increases  were  minimal  as  well  as 
ovc  rdue  and  must  be  sustained  If  the  In- 
du:  try  Is  to  Invest  the  billions  of  dollars 
ne(  essary  to  Insure  long-term  U.S.  energy 
ne<  ds. 

(3)  Compared  with  other  prices,  crude, 
hone  heating  oil,  gasoline  and  natural  gas 
has  not  reflected  the  Inflationary  trend  nearly 
as  nuch  as  other  products  and  the  industry 
has  absorbed  a  large  part  of  Its  higher  labor, 
ste  1,  machinery  and  other  costs  In  an  effort 
to  I  void  price  Increases. 

H)  A  Price  Waterhouse  study  Just  com- 
ple  .eU  of  38  of  the  larger  oil  companies  pro- 
du(  ing  56  per  cent  of  U.S.  crude  shows  the 
tot  d  Inputed  Industry  effect  from  the  Tax 
Rel  orm  Act  of  1969  as  $658  million  on  1968 
ear  lings  and  will  be  more  for  1969  and 
19T3. 

I  3)  The  study  also  shows  that  despite  a 
7.9  per  cent  increase  in  revenues  by  the 
groap  in  1969  over  1968  net  income  fell  1.6 
per  cent.  On  domestic  operations  the  rate 
of  return  declined  from  12.2  per  cent  In 
196  J  to  11.0  per  cent  in  1969  and  the  rate 
of  1  eturn  was  significantly  below  the  average 
ret  irn  of  11.7  per  cent  reported  for  all  In- 
dui  tries. 

1  3)  The  report  also  Indicated  a  decided 
shl  t  in  the  group's  sources  of  capital  funds. 
In  1959  cash  earnings  represented  91.3  per 
cert  of  the  source  of  funds;  the  comparable 
flgi  re  for  1969  was  76.4. 

I  icreases  in  heavy  fuel  oil  prices  are  mainly 
bee  iuse  of  excessive  dependence  on  imports. 
An  relaxation  of  present  quotas  or  changes 
In  domestic  production  patterns  or  pro- 
ced  ares  should.  In  my  opinion,  be  carefully 
wei  jhed  against  the  overall  long  term  ef- 
fec  3  on  the  ability  of  the  domestic  Industry 
to  <  evclop  and  produce  the  rapidly  accelerat- 
ing energy  demands  of  the  nation. 

Cliff  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 

I  Ir.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
luii  lerstand  why  some  of  the  President's 
ad^  isers  considered  such  arbitrary,  pre- 
cip  tate,  and  drastic  action  necessary 
aft  ;r  previously  announcing  that  there 
wo  lid  be  an  investigation  of  the  price  in- 
cre  ise  and  inviting  comment  from  the 
inc  ustry  by  formal  notice  in  the  Fed- 
era  L  Register. 

':  he  industry  did  comment  but  was  not 
giv;n  the  benefit  of  an  open  hearing  or 
eve  1  prior  notice  of  the  proposed  action 
announced  by  President  Nixon  Friday 
eve  ning  in  New  York. 

1  Ir.  President,  the  action  to  produce 
ad.  acent  Federal  offshore  leases  at  ca- 
pa<  ity  would  not  only  violate  sound  con- 
ser  ration  practices  but  would  also  force 
the  State  with  adjacent  leases  to  over- 
prc  duce  their  own  leases  to  protect  cor- 
reli  itive  rights. 

The  same  thing  would  apply  should 
the  provisions  of  the  Connally  Hot  Oil 
Ac  be  suspended  and  each  State  and 
eat  h  lease  owner  should  be  forced  into 
a  V  astef  ul  production  race  which  would 
actjally  be  in  violation  of  State  laws 


that  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Those  who  advise  the  President  In  oil 
matters  obviously  do  not  know  the  his- 
tory or  backgroimd  of  the  State  con- 
servation and  proration  laws  that 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  almost  40 
years  ago  when  overproduction  and 
waste  had  almost  wrecked  the  oil  indus- 
try and  gas  was  flared  into  the  air  or 
often  not  flared  at  all  but  just  vented  in 
order  to  produce  more  oil. 

These  conservation  and  orderly  pro- 
duction laws  have  saved  inestimable  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  and  trillions  of 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted  or  never  re- 
covered. 

Mr.  President,  the  12.2-percent  figure 
we  see  used  for  the  rate  of  oil  imports 
is  absolutely  meaningless.  During  the 
past  few  days  the  Washington  Post  has 
repeatedly  referred  to  oil  imports  as 
1,300.000  barrels  daily.  Not  once  to  my 
knowledge  has  the  Post  mentioned  the 
fact  that  refined  products  are  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  2  million  barrels 
per  day.  This  is  mostly  residual,  the  price 
of  which  has  almost  doubled  during  the 
present  energy  crunch  and  which  is  al- 
most all  imported — more  than  90  percent 
of  all  east  coast  needs. 

And  after  the  domestic  industry,  by 
Federal  request  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, converted  refinery  capacity  to 
make  up  a  shortage  of  residual  because 
of  a  worldwide  shortage  and  after  the 
States,  particularly  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
had  increased  production  to  make  up  a 
shortage  of  foreign  ci-ude  oil,  what 
thanks  does  the  industry  get? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  President's  oil 
advisers  have  no  more  concern  for  the 
Nation's  most  important  energy  industry 
nor  the  futui-e  energy  recuiiements  of 
this  country  than  to  take  such  action, 
then  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress acted  to  save  the  President  from 
those  who  have  such  little  understanding 
of  the  real  economics  or  national  secu- 
rity aspects  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
in  the  national  energy  picture. 

Those  who  profess  to  help  the  con- 
sumer by  condemning  the  industry  for 
price  increases  that  will  only  give  it  a 
fair  return  on  its  investment  are  actual- 
ly playing  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  American 
public  because  we  would  be  left  at  the 
tender  mercies  of  Middle  East  and  North 
African  oil  producing  coimtries  when  we 
lose  our  self-sufflciency  in  oil  and  gas 
production. 

The  protectors  of  the  public  are  al- 
ready protesting  proposed  well-head  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  gas  but  are  say- 
ing nothing  of  proposals  to  import  gas 
from  Canada  and  Algeria  at  rates  up  to 
more  than  double  the  price  of  domestic 
gas  delivered  to  the  east  coast.  What  kind 
of  consumerism  is  that? 

Those  who  continue  to  cry  for  more 
Canadian  imports  fail  to  mention  the 
fact  that  Canada  imports  more  than  half 
of  her  own  needs  while  exporting  more 
than  half  of  her  production  to  the  United 
States.  •  Who  would  have  priority  over 
that  Canadian  oil  should  Canada's  own 
Imports  be  disrupted? 

Mr.  President,  the  following  is  what 
Glenn  Nielson,  chairman  of  the  board 


of  Husky  Oil,  a  company  that  operates 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
has  to  say  about  oil  imports  from  Can- 
ada: 

Nielson  spoke  in  October,  to  a  Can- 
ada-United States  Joint  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee  in  Toronto: 

To  assure  the  utmost  security  of  North 
America,  it  appears  that  it  would  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  develop  policies  which  will  mini- 
mize the  dependency  of  both  countries  on 
insecure  sources  of  Imported  oil. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  21%  of  the  pe- 
troleum requirements  for  the  United  States 
are  supplied  from  imported  crude,  fuel  oi: 
and  other  petroleum  products.  More  than 
50  7o  of  Canada's  requirements  are  imported 
mainly  from  overseas.  More  than  40%  of 
Canada's  population  are  not  even  served  by 
a  pipeline,  and  50%  of  her  industrial  capac- 
ity are  dependent  on  this  unstable  source 
of  supply.  This  over-dependence  must  be 
changed  if  we  are  to  have  security  in  North 
America. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  con- 
trol its  volume  of  Imports  through  a  quota 
system  providing  If  possible  for  a  lesser  ratio 
of  imports  to  domestic  demand.  If  the  United 
States  producing  capacity  cannot  meet  her 
share  of  the  requirements,  only  then  should 
imports  be  increased  with  preferential  treat- 
ment being  accorded  Canadian  production. 

Canada  should  develop  an  Import  control 
system  which,  over  a  period  of  time,  will  re- 
duce its  current  level  of  dependency  on  over- 
setis  imports.  Under  such  a  program  the 
short-fall  between  demand  and  imports 
would  then  be  satisfied  by  use  of  Canadian 
oil.  At  the  present  time  this  would  require 
pipelines  for  the  transportation  of  western 
crudes  to  Eastern  Canada. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  can 
be  termed  the  "Political  Climate."  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadian  governments 
should  foster  governmental  regulations  and 
policies  that  will  create  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  to  attract  the  fluid  capital  that 
can  flow  any  place  In  the  world.  Only  through 
this  means  can  we  hope  to  compete  for  the 
sorely  needed  capital  to  supply  our  needs  for 
energy,  the  life  blood  of  our  economy. 

For  years  I  have  firmly  believed  that  the 
long-range  answer  for  North  America  is 
closer  cooperation  and  planning  between  our 
countries.  With  respect  to  the  mutual  benefits 
that  could  accrue  to  our  citizens.  I  find  my- 
self repeating  these  words  from  "The  Line 
That  Joins": 

"Canada,  with  her  super-abundance  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  the  United  States,  with 
her  large  and  growing  markets,  have  a  most 
logical  basis  for  Integrated  and  cooperative 
programs.  With  minimum  cooperation,  these 
two  countries  already  lead  the  world  in  gross 
national  product  per  capita.  With  full  coop- 
eration, and  the  increasing  use  aad  need  for 
energy  and  natural  resources,  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  their  combined  potential. 

"Canada  and  the  United  States  would  make 
ideal  partners  for  integrated  market  programs. 
No  other  two  countries  in  the  world  today  are 
as  closely  related  or  have  such  similar  eco- 
nomic climates.  There  are  no  language  bar- 
riers. Education,  compensation,  and  the 
standard  of  living  are  almost  equal.  Both 
nations  are  rich  In  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. Both  have  freedom  of  enterprise, 
speech  and  worship,  which  I  hope  and  pray 
we  will  never  lose." 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  those  wh.3  advise 
President  Nixon  refuse  to  recognize  these 
fundamentals  cf  the  oil  import  program 
and  the  vital  necessity  of  a  healthy  and 
viable  domestic  petroleum  industrv.  then 
I  believe  it  is  high  time  the  Congre.ss 
acted  and  acted  quickly. 
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I  propose  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  in- 
stigate an  investigation  into  the  U.S. 
fuels  and  energy  situation  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
excerpts  from  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank's  letter  of  October  1970  labeled  "The 
Petroleum  Situation,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Petroleum  Situation 
worldwide  oil 

The  Free  World's  demand  for  oil  appears 
almost  insatiable.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  it  exceeded  40  million 
barrels  a  day.  The  task  of  handling  this  huge 
quantity  of  oil,  and  seeing  It  through  from 
the  production  stage  to  refining,  and  then  to 
marketing,  calls  for  expertise  of  the  highest 
order.  A  minor  disruption  In  this  complex 
logistical  system  Immediately  becomes  front 
page  news.  It  Is  worth  reflecting,  however, 
that  almost  every  day  of  the  year  the  world's 
total  oil  requirements  are  safely  delivered 
to  consumers. 

The  growth  of  demand  Is  as  Impressive 
as  the  volume.  Thus  far  in  1970  it  has  ex- 
ceeded 9  percent.  This  represents  an  Increase 
£)f  nearly  3 ','2  million  barrels  a  day — an 
amount  equal  to  the  entire  output  of  a  major 
producing  nation  such  as  Libya,  Iran  or 
Venezuela.  Within  the  United  States  the 
January  through  September  demand  for  oil 
recorded  a  5  percent  Increase  over  the  year- 
earlier  level.  In  the  rest  of  the  Free  World, 
the  rate  of  demand  growth  was  more  than 
twice  as  great — almost  12  percent.  Histori- 
cally, gasoline  and  Jet  fuels  have  been  the 
fastest  growing  products  in  the  United  States, 
while  fuel  oils  have  been  the  market  leaders 
In  Europe  and  Japan.  But  In  1970.  fuel  oils 
have  been  the  fastest  growing  products  In  the 
United  States  also. 

Throughout  the  Free  World,  the  demand 
for  fuel  oil  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
could  have  been  forecast  earlier  in  the  year. 
In  one  nation  after  another  traditional  con- 
sumers of  coal  are  switching  to  oil  In  an 
effort  to  solve  local  air  pollution  problems. 
In  addition,  the  Increased  demands  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  stemming  from  the  rupture  of 
the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline,  and  the  produc- 
tion cutbacks  In  Libya,  have  Increased  the 
demand  for  fuel  oil  for  use  as  ships  bunkers. 

Year  by  year,  the  United  States  buys  more 
and  more  of  its  fuel  oil  needs  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  the  past,  this  has  been  advanta- 
geous to  the  consumer,  since  foreign  prices 
were  lower  than  domestic  prices.  However, 
1970  is  different.  The  potential  demand  Is 
outstripping  the  available  supply  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  and  the  United  States  Is  obliged 
to  outbid  other  nations  if  it  wishes  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  fuel  oil. 

the  vital  role  of  profits 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1970,  petroleum 
Industry  earnings  began  to  exhibit  some  signs 
of  recovery.  The  combined  net  Income  of  the 
26  companies  comprising  the  group  this  Bank 
has  under  continuous  survey  was  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  1  percent  higher  than  In 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  It  was  the  first 
gain  the  group  has  been  able  to  achieve  in 
the  past  5  consecutive  quarters.  Not  all  of 
the  companies  experienced  an  increase,  how- 
ever; In  fact,  half  of  them  suffered  a  de- 
cline instead. 

Despite  the  somewhat  better  results  In  the 
third  quarter,  the  group's  net  earnings  for 
the  year  to  date  were  4.5  percent  smaller  than 
in  1969.  And,  If  the  net  Income  for  the  entire 
year  were  to  equal  that  of  last  year,  a  gain 
of  14  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  would 
be  necessary — an  unlikely  prospect. 
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But  merely  matching  last  year's  earnings  is 
not  good  enough.  As  the  worldwide  needs 
for  petroleum  continue  to  grow,  so  must  the 
petroleum  industry's  net  income.  Otherwise, 
the  Industry  cannot  make  the  capital  invest- 
ment required  to  satisfy  the  market  demand. 
Within  the  past  decade  the  Free  World's 
oil  needs  have  doubled.  And  within  that 
period  the  petroleum  Industry  has  had  to 
double  the  capacity  of  its  refineries,  tankers, 
plp>ellnes,  and  the  vast  array  of  marketing 
facilities.  In  addition,  it  has  had  to  main- 
tain a  continuous,  expensive,  and  often 
fruitless  search  for  new  sources  of  petroleum. 
All  of  this  has  cost  enormous  sums  of  money. 
And  much  larger  amounts  will  be  needed  in 
the  decade  ahead.  But  that  is  not  all;  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  more  money  will  be 
required  for  repayment  of  debt,  enlarged 
working  capital,  and  dividend  payments. 

The  industry  has  three  sources  of  funds 
to  accommodate  Its  needs:  net  earnings,  the 
various  provisions  for  capital  recovery,  and 
borrowed  capital.  Of  the  three,  borrowed 
capital  is  the  smallest  source.  And  the 
amount  of  borrowed  capital  available  to  the 
petroleum  Induirtry  Is  limited  by  the  over-all 
availability  of  money  in  the  capital  markets 
and  the  degree  of  competition  for  such  funds. 
The  amount  of  money  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  provisions  for  capital  recovery  Is 
also  restricted — by  the  size  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  past  and  by  law.  As  readers  will 
recall,  this  source  of  capital  funds  was 
sharply  reduced  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  Consequently,  net  Income  must  of  ne- 
cessity assume  a  greater  role  In  the  process 
of  capital  formation. 

If  net  income  is  to  assume  that  role,  the 
petroleum  industry's  pricing  mechanism 
must  be  sulficlently  free  to  respond  to  all 
economic  forces.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  current  lack  of  earnings  growth  is  clear- 
cut  evidence  that  petroleum  prices  are  too 
low  relative  to  costs.  And  even  though  the 
industry's  earnings  over  the  past  decade 
grew  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  healthy  rate, 
the  expansion  nevertheless  was  not  large 
enough  to  generate  all  the  capital  funds  re- 
quired. Consequently,  capital  spending — 
particularly  that  devoted  to  the  search  for 
new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas — was  less  than 
adequate.  And  the  current  shortages  of  both 
oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States  can  be  traced 
directly  to  that  development.  Intense  compe- 
tition of  the  type  that  prevails  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  always  imposes  a  ceiling  upon 
price.  But  restraints  of  various  forms  applied 
by  government  have  constituted  a  much 
stronger  and  unnatural  force. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  petroleum  Industry's 
financial  needs  for  capital  expenditures  and 
other  essential  purposes  In  the  Seventies 
will  be  very  much  larger  than  In  the  Sixties. 
A  realistic  projection  of  the  Industry's  cEish 
flow,  based  upon  the  existing  price  structure. 
Indicates  It  will  fall  far  short  of  generating 
the  funds  required.  Without  any  form  of  re- 
lief, the  Industry  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  all 
market  needs.  And  a  shortage  of  petroleum 
would  cripple  economic  activity.  That,  in 
turn,  would  surely  trigger  political  reper- 
cussions. 

The  hour  is  late.  And  the  time  for  correc- 
tion Is  immediate.  Clearly,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry's net  earnings  must  grow  at  a  sub- 
stantially faster  rate  In  the  decade  ahead. 
That  can  happen,  of  course,  only  if  prices  are 
brought  Into  realistic  alignment  with  costs. 
There  Is  a  need  to  adjust  prices,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  abroad  as  well.  And, 
because  of  the  complex  structure  of  the  In- 
dustry, numerous  adjustments  are  necessary. 
There  are  both  Independent  and  Integrated 
producers,  refiners,  transporters,  and  mar- 
keters. And  all  have  growing  needs  for  capital 
funds.  Therefore,  the  price  of  crude  oil,  nat- 
ural gas  and  all  refined  products  must  be 
high  enough  to  generate  sufficient  funds  for 
capital  investment  and  other  essential  pur- 


poses. And  they  must  also  be  high  enough 
to  encourage  reinvestment.  The  competition 
for  capital  funds  Is  Intense  and  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  alternative  Invest- 
ment. 

No  consumer  welcomes  higher  prices  of 
any  kind.  But,  in  the  case  of  petroleimi, 
consumers  have  been  getting  a  great  bargain 
relative  to  the  cost  of  other  essentials.  And 
over  the  past  decade,  the  cost  of  petroleum 
has  risen  fax  less  than  that  of  other  essen- 
tials As  the  ctirrent  shortage  of  natural  gas 
has  progressively  developed,  consumers  have 
left  no  doubt  that  they  consider  price  very 
much  secondary  to  availability 

As  problems  worsen,  forces  of  correction 
are  a  normal  result.  And  recently  announceil 
increases  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  some 
refined  products  are  examples  of  that  proc- 
ess. Unfortunately,  the  advance  triggered  a 
certain  amount  of  criticism,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  government.  In  view  of  the  na- 
tion's vital  needs  for  petroleum,  the  develop- 
ing shortages,  the  petroleum  industry's  rec- 
ord of  inadequate  earnings  reduced  capital 
recovery  as  a  result  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  and  the  rapidly  growing  capital  require- 
ments the  criticism  appeared  very  much  out 
of  order.  And  it  doubtless  worsened  the  cli- 
mate for  investment  at  a  time  when  the 
reverse  Is  very  much  needed.  The  nation 
would  be  far  better  served  by  positive  con- 
structive actions  designed  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  cf  petroleum  In  the  future  for 
all  consumers. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  a  copy  to 
me.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Independent  Petroleum 

Association  or  America. 
Dallas.  Tex.,  December  7. 1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  Is  to  convey  to 
you  our  deep  concern  about  your  actions  to 
rollback  the  recent  increttses  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  and  gasoline. 

I  most  respectfully  submit  that  your  ac- 
tions are  based  on  misinformation  and  are 
not  Justified  by  the  facts.  The  price  of  crude 
oil  before  the  increase  was  4  percent  above 
the  1957-59  base  period  and  with  the  in- 
crease it  would  be  only  11  percent  above  the 
base  period  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing which  Is  up  more  than  37  percent;  in- 
dustry hourly  wages  up  53  percent;  whole- 
sale prices  up  to  18  percent;  other  crude 
minerals  up  45  percent;  and  during  the  past 
12  months  alone  the  Increase  In  hourly  wage 
for  the  private  nonfarm  sector  was  7  per- 
cent. In  the  light  of  these  simple  facts  and 
by  singling  out  one  Industry,  your  actions 
against  the  8  percent  increase  in  crude  oil 
prices  can  only  appear  to  us  to  be  discrimi- 
natory and  therefore  punitive.  We  are  also 
dismayed  that  you  would  condemn  this  8  per- 
cent increase  while  It  Is  under  study  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

Also,  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  state 
conservation  laws  vrtll  show  that  you  have 
been  misinformed  in  your  statement  that 
such  laws  "Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  our 
domestic  market  sj'stem."  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  this  statement  or  the  In- 
ference that  as  a  result  of  the  conservation 
laws  consumers  have  paid  higher  prices.  The 
long  history  shows  that  crude  oil  prices  have 
been  stabilized  at  declining  levels  under  state 
conservation  laws.  For  40  years  prior  to  these 
state  laws  the  average  price  In  constant  1958 
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ITS  was  $2.88  per  barrel;  for  the  first  25 
s  under  these  laws  the  average  was  $2  67; 
for  the  past  11  years  the  average  has  been 
The   state   laws   are   administered    by 
personnel  with  much  expertise  and  long  ex- 
and    their    replacement    with    less 
experienced  federal  employees  Involves  traln- 
and  added  expenditures  at  a  ti:r.e  when 
are  striving  for   a  reduction   of   deficit 
speddlng. 

Ypur  actions  condemn  consumers  of  gaso- 

and  home  heating  oil  to  the  same  111- 

and   hardships   now   being   experienced 

c  onsumers  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  East 

Coa^t  who  are  faced  with  shortage  and  sub- 
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Stat  tial   increases   In   prices.   Residual   fuel     sponsibility,  because,  while  inflation,  un 


s  the  only  product  that  Is  not  under 
Mandatory  OH  Import  Program  and  as 
-iUlt  the  East  Coast  has  become  95  per- 
depeudent  on  Imports.  Your  actions  will 
n  that  consumers  of  all  other  oil  prod- 
will  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
irts  and  the  accompanying  uncertainties 
,pply  and  price.  A  shortage  of  domestic 
jction  can  be  predicted  because  already 
iash  flow  of  the  Indvistry  Is  Inadequate 
o    the    necessary    exploration    to    meet 
,ng  demands.  The  25  cent   Increase   in 
;  oil  prices  perhaps  will  not  even  offset 
!0  cents  per  barrel  of  additional  tax  Im- 
cn  the  Industry  by  the  1969  Tax  Act. 
crude  price  Increase  Is  not  permitted 
d,  the  Impact  will  be  primarily  on  In- 
ent  producers  who  do  most  of  the  ex- 
tcry  drilling  because  they  are  depend- 
substantially    on    internally    generated 
Furthermore,  consumers  are  already 
with  shortages  of  natural  gas.  This  is 
recognized  as  being  caused  by  the  un- 
cally   low   prices   set    by   the   Federal 
Commission.   Your  actions   on   crude 
aggravate  the  natural  gas  shortage 
the  exploration  of  oil  and  gas  are 
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construction  industry.  Considering  the 
shape  of  the  whole  economy,  I  think  they 
are  being  unduly  and  very  likely  unfairly 
singled  out — at  least  that  is  true  as  far 
as  the  oil  indurtry  is  concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
look  at  the  whole  picture,  recognizing  the 
whole  situation  in  which  our  economy 
now  finds  itself.  In  that  way  our  most 
difficult  economic  situation  could  be  faced 
up  to.  This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The 
previous  Democratic  administration  has 
to  take  its  share  of  the  burden  of  re- 


Insej  arable. 

W^    are    confident    If    you    will    order    a 
of  the  facts,  you  will  find  them 
have  outlined.  In  the  Interest  of  pro- 
tectlhg  U.S.  consumers  from  shortages  and 
Inon  Inate  price  Increases  for  both  oil  prod- 
and  natural  gas.  and  so  as  to  provide 
-■ace  of  the  availability  at  all  times  of 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  we  respect- 
and  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  do  so 
to    reconsider    the    actions    you    have 
1. 
Respectfully  yours, 
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ROBEHT   E.    MeAO. 

I    thank    my    distin- 


Mt    HANSEN. 

colleagije. 

BELLMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 

Wyoming.  He  has  long  been  one 

leaders  in  attempting  to  call  the 

of  the  Senate  and  the  citizens 

country  to  the  energy  crisis  we 

in  the  United  States,  and  I  greatly 

his  comments. 
DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
yield? 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
£  enator  yield? 

BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Montana. 

MANSFIELD.  I  must  apologize  for 

Ijeing  present  to  hear  what  the  dis- 

"  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said, 

of  a  commitment  of  an  emer- 

nature  which  suddenly  arose.  But 

look  upon  him.  upon  the  distin- 

Senator  from  Wyoming  who  has 

jpoken.  and  upon  the  distinguished 

or    from   Kansas    (Mr.    Dole)    as 

in  the  field  and  champions  of 

c^mestic  oil  industry. 

I  say  that  I  was  interested  in 

the  President  said  Friday  before  the 

Association  of  Manufacturers. 

somewhat  disturbed,  however,  that 

ected  only  the  oil  industry  and  the 


employment,  high  interest  rates,  and  the 
Uke  have  increased  dramatically  in  the 
2-year  period  since  it  went  out  of  ofiQce, 
at  least  some  of  the  elements  in  the  foun- 
dation were  laid  before  that  time. 

But  I  do  wfsh  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
speaking  on  a  subject  which  he  knows 
very  well,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  shall 
look  into  the  Record  with  interest  to- 
morrow, and  read  with  interest,  as  I  al- 
ways do,  what  he  has  had  to  say  on  this 
most  important  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  speaks  rarely,  but  when 
he  does,  he  usually  has  something  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  say. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  additional  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  contribution. 
He  has  established  himself  as  a  national 
leader  who  speaks  clearly  and  without 
partisanship  on  these  matters  of  great 
importance  to  our  country,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  contribution  this  morning. 

In  line  with  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
for  the  year  1969,  profits  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  11  percent,  based  on  the 
stockholders'  equity;  and  there  are  many 
industries,  including  tobacco,  furniture, 
electrical  manufacturing,  motor  vehicles 
and  equipment,  and  several  others  that 
had  a  higher  profit  ratio  as  far  as  stock- 
holders' equity  was  concerned.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  the  President  chose  to 
single  out  the  oil  industry  and  the  con- 
struction industry  in  the  fashion  which 
he  did. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  11  percent 
net  or  gross? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  figure  I  have  is 
identified  as  a  percentage  of  stockhold- 
ers' equity.  I  assume  it  is  a  gross  figure. 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  President 
Nixon's  speech  that  I  thought  was  very 
helpful:  the  fact  that  the  coimtry  has 
changed  from  an  inflationary  period 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence. 

The  change  from  a  period  of  inflation 
to  one  of  more  price  stability  is  certainly 
one  that  we  need  to  take  note  of,  but  I 
regret  that  he  ch.Tse  to  chastise  two  of 
our  important  industries  in  this  fashion. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Notwithstanding  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  cost  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumers.  I  think  this  is 
serious  most  particularly,  in  the  light 
of  the  problems  that  the  consumers  are 
facing,  up  in  the  New  England  area, 
where  we  have  seen,  for  example,  resid- 
ual oil.  the  heavy  oil  used  in  hospitals 
and  educational  institutions,  increase  in 
price  up  to  100  percent;  and  home  heat- 
ing oil  has  increased  anywhere  from  20 
percent  to  35  percent. 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  suggestions  in- 
cluded in  the  NAM  speech  were  arrived 
at  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  committee  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  whole  oil  import  issue. 
I  would  be  interested  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  could  elaborate  a  little 
bit  on  some  of  the  problems  the  oil  In- 
dustry is  facing  in  terms  of  meeting 
these  kinds  of  needs;  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand, as  recently  as  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  crude  oil  down  in  Aruba 
was  being  bought  at  $1.60  to  $1.80  a  bar- 
rel. It  costs  approximately  35  to  60  cents 
a  barrel  to  process  it  and  ship  it  up  to 
Boston,  and  then  It  was  being  sold  in 
Boston  at  about  $4.15  a  barrel,  which 
represented  about  a  100 -per cent  profit, 
or  perhaps  half  a  million  dollars  of 
profit  on  each  tanker  coming  up  from 
Aruba.  and  that  profit  was  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  consumers  of  New 
England. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  oil  industry,  and  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
speaking  In  the  aggregate  of  the  prob- 
lems the  industry  faces;  but  I  can  only 
say  that,  in  terms  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  country  and  the  problems  that  New 
England  is  facing  because  of  increases 
in  the  cost  of  oil  products,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  inflationary  develop- 
ments that  we  have  seen.  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  any  reaction  or  response  that 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  may  care 
to  make. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  can  appre- 
ciate his  concern  for  the  New  England 
area.  But  I  believe  if  he  will  check  the 
record,  he  will  find  that  the  products  he 
has  mentioned,  the  price  of  which  has 
admittedly  gone  up  rapidly,  are  imported 
products,  the  increase  in  cost  of  which 
has  been  due  to  development  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  that 
New  England  has  become  dependent  up- 
on imported  fuel  oil  and  residual  oil  has 
meant  that  the  ability  to  produce  those 
products  domestically  from  American 
crudes  does  not  exist  in  this  country  any 
longer. 

The  thing  that  is  happening  currently 
in  New  England  is  a  situation  that  could 
develop  nationwide,  if  this  Nation  ever 
becomes  completely  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  the  crude  oil  and  the  products 
that  we  depend  on  to  fuel  our  factories 
and  heat  our  homes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  call  attention  also  to 
the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  there  have 
been  no  import  restrictions  on  residual 
fuel  oil  for  the  east  coast  for  5  years. 
This  problem,  which  rightly  concerns 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  domestic  oil  industry.  There  have 
been  no  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  and  the  very  program 
that  he  and  others  have  been  calling  for 
in  the  United  States  is  the  one  that  has 
brought  about  this  drastic  and  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  these  fuels  that  are 
so  essential  to  the  east  coast. 


The  solution  to  the  problem  really  lies, 
not  in  giving  further  encouragement  to 
a  policy  which  places  greater  dependency 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  but  rather 
to  encourage  a  program  which  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  only  way  we 
can  be  self-sufficient  in  this  country  is 
to  encourage  a  domestic  oil  industry  that 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary 
supplies,  so  that  we  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  whims  of  foreign  dictators  who, 
one  moment  say,  "We  will  export  tre- 
mendous supplies  of  oil."  and  then  turn 
around,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  a 


snap  of  their  fingers  sever  the  Syrian 
pipeline  or  shut  it  off  completely.  That 
is  exactly  what  brings  about  the  problem 
that  concerns  our  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  annual  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  regular  gasoline, 
which  is  one  of  the  products  most  In  de- 
mand in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE-55  KEY  U.S.  CITIES  FOR  REGULAR  GASOLINE 


Retail  price  of  regular  grade 
gasoline 

Excluding      State  and       Including 
tax    Federal  tax  tax 


Average 
hourly 
earnings, 
all  manu- 
facturing 

(dollars 
per  hour) 


Gallons  of  gasoline  which 
1  hours  wage  will  buy 


Excluding 
tax 


Including 
tax 


1926 20.97  2.41  23.38  .542  2.6  2  3 

1927 18.28  2.81  21.09  .544  3.0  2.6 

1928 17.90  3.04  20.94  .556  3.1  2.7 

1929 17.92  3.50  21.42  .560  3.1  2.6 

1930 16.16  3.79  19.95  .546  3.4  2.7 

1931 12.98  4.00  16.98  .509  3.9  3  0 

1932 13.30  4.63  17.93  .441  3.3  2.5 

1933 12.41  5.41  17.82  .437  3.5  2.5 

1934 13.64  5.21  18.85  .526  3.9  2.8 

1935 13.55  5.29  18.84  .544  4.0  2.9 

1936 14.10  5.35  19.45  .550  3.9  2.8 

1937 14.59  5.40  19.99  .617  4.2  3.1 

1938 14.07  5.44  19.51  .620  4.4  3.2 

1939 13.31  5.44  18.75  .627  4.7  3.3 

1940 12.75  5.66  18.41  .655  5.1  3.6 

1941 13.30  5.93  19.23  .726  5.5  3.8 

1942 14.46  5.97  20.43  .851  5.9  4.2 

1943 14.56  5.97  20.53  .957  6.6  4.7 

1944 14.62  5.97  20.59  1.011  6.9  4.9 

1945 14.48  6.02  20.50  1.016  7.0  5.0 

1946 14.69  6.08  20.77  1.075  7.3  5.3 

1947 16.93  6.18  23.11  1.217  7.2  5.3 

1948 19.54  6.34  25.88  1.328  6.8  5.1 


Retail  price  of  regular  grade 
gasoline 


Excluding      State  and 
tax    Federal  tax 


Including 
tax 


Average 
hourly 
earnings, 
all  manu- 
facturing 

(dollars 
per  hour) 


Gallons  of  gasoline  which 
1  hours  wage  will  buy 


Excluding 
tax 


Including 
tax 


1949 20.27  6.52  26.79 

1950 20.08  6.68  26.76 

1951 20.31  6.84  27.15 

1952 20.24  7.32  57.56 

1953 21.28  7.41  28.69 

1954 21.56  7.48  29.04 

1955 21.42  7.65  :.'9.07 

1956 21.57  8.36  29.93 

1957 22.11  8.8S  30.96 

1958 21.47  8.91  30.38 

1959 21.18  9.31  30.49 

I960 20.99  10.14  31.13 

1961 20.53  10.23  30.76 

1962 20.36  10.28  30  64 

1963 20.11  10.31  30  42 

1964 19.98  10.37  30.35 

1965 20.71  10.46  31.17 

1966 21.57  10.51  32.08 

1967 22.55  10.60  33.15 

1968 22.93  10.78  33.71 

1969 23.85  10.99  34.84 

19701 24.37  11.14  35.51 


1.378 
1.440 
1.56 
1.65 
1.74 
1.78 
1.86 
1.95 
2.05 
2.11 
2.19 
2.26 
2.32 
2.39 
2.46 
2.53 
2.61 
2.72 
2.83 
3.01 
3.19 
3.35 


6.8 
7.2 
7.7 
8.2 
8.2 
8.3 
8.7 
9.0 
9.3 
9.8 
10.3 
10.8 
11.3 
11.7 
12.2 
12.7 
12.6 
12.6 
12.5 
13.1 
13.4 
13.7 


5.1 
5.4 
5.7 
6.0 
6.1 
6.1 
6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.9 
7.2 
7.3 
7.5 
7.8 
8.1 
8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
8.5 
8.9 
9.2 
9.4 


>  11  months  average.  Imported  products. 


RETAIL  PRICE— REGULAR  GRADE  GASOLINE  POSTED   FROM  PLATT'S  OIL  GRAM 
[Index  numbers— 1957-59»100| 


Retail  gasoline  price 


Retail  gasoline 


1970 


Excluding  tix 


Tax     Including  tax     Excluding  tax     Including  tax 


August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 
August  (11 
months).. 


23.81 
24.49 

24.60 
23.71 


11.14 
11.14 
11.14 
11.14 


34.95 
35.63 
35.74 
34.85 


110.3 
113.4 
114.0 
109.8 


114.2 
116.4 
116.8 
113.9 


24.37 


11.14 


35.51 


Mr.  BELLMON.  This  chart  shows  that 
the  cost  of  regular  gasoline  has  gone 
up  very  little  during  the  period  of  1950 
to  1970.  In  fact,  the  income  from  1 
hour  of  labor  would  have  brought  5.4 
gallons  of  regular  gas  in  1950;  and  in 
1970,  the  same  hour  of  labor  will  buy 
9.4  gallons,  which  shows  that,  from  the 
working  man's  viewpoint,  gasoline  is  still 
a  very  good  buy  and  one  that  is  getting 
better  all  the  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  additional  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that 
I  suppose  we  will  be  talking  about  this 
matter  in  some  detail  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  proposed  trade  legislation. 


This  argument  about  national  seciu-ity 
has  always  amazed  me.  We  in  New  Eng- 
land always  "import"  our  oil;  even  when 
it  comes  from  Texas,  it  is  shipped  "over- 
seas." It  goes  by  sea  down  to  Florida  and 
up  the  eastern  seaboard  to  Boston,  and 
that  is  supposed  to  be  secure  nationally 
even  though  it  is  by  ship  all  the  way.  But 
when  we  want  to  import  oil  from 
Venezuela  over  almost  the  same  route, 
we  cannot  do  it,  because  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  threat  of  interruptions  on 
the  sealanes  by  foreign  submarines. 

Of  course,  a  tanker  that  goes  around 
the  coast  of  Florida,  as  we  saw  in  the 
Second  World  War,  is  going  to  be  just  as 
vulnerable  to  any  kind  of  submarine 
attack  as  tankers  that  would  be  bringing 
oil  from  Venezuela.  The  argument  is 
made  about  the  unpredictability  of  the 
dictators  or  other  governments  of  these 
foreign  countries.  Take  Venezuela,  for 
example.  The  practical  political  fact  Is 
that  every  major  political  segment  in 


Venezuela  is  committed  to  exporting  oil 
to  the  United  States  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible.  And  the  President's  own 
task  force  report  points  out  that  Western 
Hemisphere  oil  Is  so  secure  that  we 
should  make  arrangements  for  increased 
imports. 

So  the  instability  argument  is  a  phony 
argviment  that  is  made,  and  I  know  it  is 
well  intentioned;  it  applies,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent  in  terms  of  the  Middle  East 
on  a  scattered  and  short-term  basis.  But 
it  is  completely  Inapplicable  in  terms  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  situation. 

The  reason  why  there  is  so  little 
domestic  residual  oil  supply  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  the  oil  companies,  quite 
frankly,  find  it  is  more  profitable  to 
refine  and  make  higher  grade  oil  prod- 
ucts which  are  protected  by  the  price 
floor  of  the  import  barrier  program. 

The  oil  companies  are  given  extraor- 
dinary kinds  of  privileges  and  protec- 
tions    have      been      built      into     the 
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sysU  m  by  law  and  executive  action.  They 
therefore  have  an  important  responsi- 
to  the  public  not  to  overreach  in 
g  advantage  of  their  special  posi- 
We  are  one  nation,  and  the  work- 
the  shoe  factories  and  the  textile 
of  Massachusetts  need  heating  oil 
r    to   heat    their   homes.    They 
should  not  have  to  pay  what  amounts 
iscriminatory  tax  just  to  enrich  the 
companies. 

cannot  get  around  the  fact  that 
President's  own  task  force  report 
suggi  sted  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
redu  -e  the  cost  to  consumers  is  to  strike 
dcwii  the  oil  import  program.  The  Pres- 
made  at  least  some  move  in  his 
speech  in  the  direction  of  trying 
up  the  supplies  of  oil  products — 
t  was  an  encouraging  move  as  far 
went.  But  it  really  was  extremely 
and  more  symbolic  than  substan- 
compared  to  the  power  that  the 
Presi^lent  actually  has  in  tliis  field.  Nev- 
already  we  hear  the  trumpet 
for  retreat. 
.s  exceedingly  difficult  for  some  of 
understand.  New  England  has  6 
percAit  of  the  population  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  a  Id  consumes  22  percent  of  the  home 
heating  oU  in  the  country,  and  we  have 
seen  the  cost  of  it  rise  at  an  ex- 
aordinary  rate — 5  percent  in  the  last 
iponths,  a  rise  which  cost  New  Eng- 
consumers  $45  million  in  added 
his  winter  on  No.  2  oil  alone.  They 
a  iking  these  questions  of  their  Rep- 
resen  tatives.  and  they  are  asking  ques- 
tions of  me  and  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagu  ss. 

Wl  en  the  President  talks  about  mak- 

s^me  kinds  of  adjustments  even  fol- 

along  the  recommendations  of  his 

task   force   report,  I  feel  that  we 

to  be  able  to  give  him  some  sup- 

n  terms  of  this,  and  this  is  really 

[  raised  this  point  with  my  good 

s.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 

Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 

:nake  this  obsei-vation:  The  Presi- 

task  force  report  has  been  dis- 

It   has    been    discredited   for 

i  ood  reasons. 

he  first  place,  some  of  the  assiunp- 

that  were  made  in  their  report 

were  accepted  as  fact  have  been 

ved  by 


KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
HANSEN.  May  I  finish  this  one 


Th^re  was  great  talk  about  how  much 
was  going  to  be  saved  by  import- 
.  What  are  the  facts?  The  fact  Is 
t  tiere  is  not  any  cheap  oil,  and  the 
Senat  )r  from  Massachusetts  has  already 
underscored  that  fact  when  he  spoke 
about  how  much  the  cost  of  residual  fuel 
oil  ha ;  been  raised  in  the  East.  It  is  not 
cheap  any  more. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S(  nator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  reason  is  that  the 
oil  CO  npanies  have  doubled  the  price.  It 
costs  hem  as  little  as  $1.60  at  Aruba;  as 
little  IS  35  cents  to  process  and  trans- 
port a  barrel  of  oil  to  Massachusetts.  But 
they  sell  it  at  S4.15.  Why  is  the  cost  go- 
ing ui?  Because  the  oil  companies  have 
incre^d  it.  It  is  not  very  complicated. 


Certainly  the  cost  has  gone  up,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  have  increased  it. 

I  remind  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  with  reference  to  discrediting 
the  President's  task  force  report,  that 
the  President  appointed  the  task  force. 
The  President  appointed  the  task  force 
to  study  this  matter.  The  President  made 
all  this  information  available.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  that  this  task  force  report  be 
issued.  We  know  all  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  bury  this  task  force  report,  to 
discredit  it  before  it  came  out.  But  it  was 
the  President's  task  force  report,  and  the 
recommendations  were  valid,  and  I  be- 
lieve three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
task  force  supported  them.  Now  we  hear 
from  those  who  wanted  it  in  the  first 
place  that  the  report  is  being  discredited 
and  that  the  recommendations  are  not 
really  valid.  The  President  appointed  the 
task  force,  it  completed  a  comprehensive 
study,  and  the  committee  made  its  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  recommenda- 
tions have  not  been  followed.  As  a  result, 
the  consumers  in  the  etistem  part  of  this 
country  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  the  farm  States  in  the  Great  Lakes 
areas  are  paying  increased  prices  for 
home  heating  oil.  It  is  as  plain  and 
simple  as  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  take  it  that  the  point 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  attempting  to  make  is  that 
this  task  force  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  that  is  very  true.  Let  me 
observe,  however,  that  what  has  hap- 
pened is  not  necessarily  that  the  oil  com- 
panies have  raised  the  price  of  oil  in 
Aruba.  but  it  is  not  coming  to  the  United 
States  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  it  once 
did.  It  is  not  coming  to  New  England 
as  it  used  to  come.  It  has  to  come  clear 
around  the  tip  of  Africa.  The  oil  line 
across  Syria  has  been  severed,  and  there 
has  been  a  disruption  in  these  supplies. 
This  is  the  very  thing  we  have  been 
pointing  out  and  saying  should  not  be 
permitted    to    exist,    because    it    does 

threaten 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No,  I  will  not  yield.  I 
have  tried  to  be  courteous,  listening  care- 
fully to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  now  if  I  may  take  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  say  this: 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  tanker  price 
has  gone  up  for  deliveries  to  many  of  the 
free  world  nations,  because  it  is  a  much 
longer  route  than  it  used  to  be.  This  is 
exactly  why  we  are  concerned  about  hav- 
ing a  domestic  supply  which  can  be  de- 
pended upon  and  can  be  counted  upon. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  residual  oil  has  gone  up  in 
New  England.  But  I  say  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  will  not  solve  our  problems 
of  shortages  and  rising  prices  simply  to 
strike  down  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  and  to  depend  upon  foreign 
supplies  as  New  England  was  forced  to  do 
imtil  the  domestic  oil  industry  increased 
its  production  to  meet  the  need. 

The  domestic  oil  Industry  profits  are 
far  lower  than  profits  in  practically  any 
other  area  of  manufacturing.  The  thrust 
of  the  letter  that  came  from  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  underscores  that  point. 
If  we  want  to  have  that  kind  of  drilling 
and  exploration  activity  continue  which 
will  make  certain  that  we  have  enough 


oil  supplies  in  this  country,  then  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  industry  becomes  more 
profitable. 

Those  people  familiar  with  the  facts 
on  the  energy  situation  tell  me  that  in 
the  gulf  coast  area,  which  is  counted 
upon  now  to  fill  the  breach,  they  are  pro- 
ducing practically  the  maximum  amount 
down  there  right  now. 

The  oil  industry  uses  the  term  "maxi- 
mum efficiency  rate."  That  means  that 
if  we  want  to  get  all  of  the  oil  and  gas 
out  of  the  ground  that  we  can,  that  is 
the  level  beyond  which  we  should  not  go. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  talk- 
ing about  that  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  additional  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saying  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  points  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
was  trying  to  make,  that  it  does  not  serve 
national  policy  very  well  to  go  beyond 
that  point.  If  we  are  interested  in  the 
economics  of  the  oil  business  and  in  the 
maximum  recovery  of  oil  and  gas,  then 
we  have  to  listen  to  the  geologists  and  the 
engineers. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  if  the  oil  reserves  are  drawn 
down  too  rapidly,  a  very  high  oil  and 
gas  ratio  develops,  and  the  gas  produc- 
tion, in  this  way,  has  to  be  cleared  and 
the  pressure  reduced,  which  means  that 
much  of  it  will  be  left  in  the  ground. 

Regarding  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  holding  oil  prices 
up,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  countries  who  pro- 
duce oil  for  export,  such  as  the  Middle 
Eastern  coimtries,  Latin  America,  and 
Indonesia,  have  low  per  capita  incomes, 
very  low  life  expectancies,  and  many 
other  serious  social  problems. 

For  instance,  in  Indonesia,  the  life 
expectancy  is  48  years;  in  Nigeria,  it  is 
46  years,  and  in  Libya,  it  Is  50  years. 

The  literacy  rate  in  Indonesia  is  60 
percent;  In  Nigeria  it  is  32  percent;  in 
Libya,  30  percent. 

In  Indonesia  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  $100 ;  in  Nigeria  $80 ;  and  in  some  of 
the  other  countries,  not  much  better. 

I  attended  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  at  The  Hague  in  October 
of  this  year,  and  one  of  the  charges 
made  by  spokesmen  for  some  of  these 
coimtries,  as  well  as  other  countries,  was 
that  this  country  and  other  industrial- 
ized and  well-developed  coimtries  are 
practicing  a  policy  of  neocolonialism  by 
taking  from  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries their  natural  resources  at  bargain 
basement  prices. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  we  in 
the  Senate  who  have  been  trying  hard 
to  help  other  countries  improve  them- 
selves, have  them  turn  around  and  say 
that  we  are  trying  to  take  from  them  the 
one  commodity  they  have  to  keep  their 
coimtries  going.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
totally  Inconsistent,  and  I  am  curious 
as  to  whether  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  agree  with  me  on  that. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  making  is  extremely 
important,  insofar  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  more  industrialized  countries 
of  the  world  and  those  who  are  export- 
ing or  attempting  to  export  raw  mate- 
rials, in  many  instances  in  the  "third 
world,"  who  produce  only  a  single  com- 
modity. I  think  this  whole  relationship 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations 
is  something  which  is  going  to  be,  and 
should  be,  the  basis  of  foreign  policy 
discussions,  and  will  be  a  key  issue  over 
the  period  of  the  1970's  in  terms  of  for- 
eign policy. 

The  fears  and  frustration  and  sense  of 
hopelessness  which  we  saw  within  the 
major  cities  of  this  country  when  they 
exploded  during  1967,  can  very  well  be 
the  pattern  that  may  be  followed  by  the 
third  world,  if  they  see  their  opportu- 
nities for  exporting  virtually  eliminated 
because  of  different  barriers  erected  by 
various  protectionist  bills  which  may  be 
passed  or  considered  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator's  point  is  therefore  well 
taken  in  these  general  terms,  although 
I  would  have  doubts  about  the  specific 
conclusion. 

Mr.  BEHjLMON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
one  additional  question?  I  believe  the 
Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  proposed  that  we  create  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  look  into  this  whole 
energy  situation,  because  there  are  too 
many  charges  and  too  much  misinforma- 
tion going  around  and  we  do  not  know 
the  facts.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
if  Congress  would  undertake  to  develop 
those  facts  in  a  responsible  way,  we  will 
know  what  action  to  take;  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing such  a  piece  of  legislation  so  that  we 
can  get  all  the  facts  we  need. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  approach  is  cer- 
tainly worth  considering;  but  I  am  not 
familiar  generally  with  the  specifics  of 
the  proposal  or  how  this  would  be  set 
up  and  then  achieved.  I  do  agree  that 
if  we  were  able  to  get  such  a  report  on 
national  energy  policy,  and  really  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may,  it  would  be 
of  great  value. 

However,  I  feel  that  so  much  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  and  collected  al- 
ready that  has  not  been  acted  upon.  With 
the  greatest  of  respect  for  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  the  oil  industry  gener- 
ally has  interfered  directly  %vlth  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  some  of  the 
comprehensive  and  persuasive  reports 
and  studies  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  Therefore,  it  is  with  some  hesitancy 
that  a  Senator  from  New  England  would 
become  involved  in  another  study  of  this 
kind,  unless  we  are  able  to  get  some  very 
clear  indication  that  the  results  of  the 
previous  studies  will  first  be  followed  up 
and  implemented.  We  have  had  so  many 
of  them  in  the  past  and  so  little  to  show 
for  them. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  review  this  matter 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma — 
and  as  our  majority  leader  has  stated  all 
of  us  have  deep  respect  for  him  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  endeavor.  So  I  would 
want  to  make  every  effort  to  work  with 
him  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  U  I  could  briefiy  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming — I  do 
not  know  where  we  are  in  terms  of  who 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I 
am  happy  to  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  that  when  we  talk 
about  a  11-percent  return  for  the  oil 
industry,  that  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  on  an  investment  for 
a  number  of  other  industries  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  New 
England,  in  terms  of  its  shoes  and  tex- 
tiles which  virtually  have  today  a  return 
of  not  even  3  percent. 

Therefore,  using  the  criteria  of  re- 
turn upon  an  investment,  and  using  the 
figures  that  were  given  here,  and  con- 
sidering wage  increases  and  rising  costs, 
11  percent  is  extremely  good.  We  in  New 
England,  particularly  in  shoes  and  tex- 
tiles, have  traditionally  obtained  a  re- 
turn on  the  investment  from  2  to  3  per- 
cent. Some  of  them  do  not  even  have  even 
that  much  and  they  are  two  of  our  oldest 
and  traditional  industries — the  main- 
stays of  New  England. 

An  11-percent  return  on  an  investment 
is  three  and  a  half  times  the  return  on 
an  investment  in  terms  of  our  industries 
in  New  England.  So  when  we  see  prices 
going  up  and  oil  company  profits  going 
up,  people  in  New  England  ask  why. 

I  want  also  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  that  as  for  exploration 
and  drilling,  we  should  try  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  arrangement  to  encourage 
the  smaller,  independent  companies,  by 
giving  them  the  full  depletion  allowance, 
so  that  they  can  go  and  do  this  explora- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  work 
this  out.  I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  and  those  from  other  oil- 
producing  States  could  make  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  on  how  we 
can  continue  to  provide  for  these  advan- 
tages to  small  and  independent  com- 
panies. 

But  I  think  the  question  that  really 
concerns  us  is  why  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
viding these  kinds  of  tremendous  tax 
advantages  for  the  majors  who  are  al- 
ready immensely  profitable. 

Finally,  let  me  say  on  this  matter — 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  kind  and  generous  with  his  time — 
that  in  terms  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
oil,  we  have  a  number  of  tankers  in  the 
United  States  that  are  mothballed.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  be  reluctant  to 
permit  the  U.S.  Navy  to  make  contracts 
with  private  industry  on  a  contract  basis 
and  let  those  tankers  start  moving  into 
the  trade  field  rather  than  having  these 
tankers  in  mothballs.  Why  should  these 
tankers  not  be  made  available  to  private 
industry  for  the  transportation  of  oil  so 
that  hopefully  we  might  bring  the  price 
of  oil  down?  Certainly  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  hold  it  where  it  is — but  what 
equity  requires  is  that  it  be  brought 
down. 

We  in  New  England  are  looking  for 
initiative,  creativity,  and  sensitivity  with 
respect  to  the  problems  we  are  facing. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  consumers  in 
that  part  of  the  country  have  really  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  cruel  results  of 


these  extraordinary  increases  in  the  cost 
of  oil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, let  me  say  that  his  suggestion  about 
exploring  the  use  of  Navy  tankers  may 
have  merit.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  at 
all.  I  simply  observe  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  doing  this  and  for  not  having 
used  these  tankers  previously  cannot  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  point  that  I  wanted  to  make — and 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  it — with  respect 
to  the  foreign  situation,  is  that  many  in- 
fluences have  been  at  work.  It  cannot 
fairly  be  charged  that  the  events  that 
brought  about  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  imported  crude  from  the  Mideast  was 
the  result  of  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the 
American  oil  companies  for  profit. 

Foreign  governments  are  taking  a 
bigger  share  of  the  profit,  and  they  will 
keep  on  taking  a  bigger  share.  They  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  see  that 
they  get  everything  possible  out  of  oil 
produced  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Woming  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
shares  my  feelings.  I  do  not  blame  those 
countries  which  have  oil  resources — the 
only  resource  they  have — for  seeing  that 
those  resources  bring  the  highest  price 
they  can  obtain.  If  they  allow  those  re- 
sources to  be  mined  and  exhausted  with- 
out improving  the  living  conditions  of 
their  people,  they  will  then  be  in  a 
position  where  there  will  no  longer  be  in- 
come from  them.  Once  those  wells  are 
dry,  there  is  no  more  oil  or  gas. 

If  the  foreign  countries  do  not  make 
an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  their  citi- 
zens, they  will  then  be  in  a  terrible 
situation. 

Tliis  country  is  wrong  in  tr>-ing  to 
force  down  the  prices  to  bargain  base- 
ment levels.  We  ought  to  be  fair  with 
those  countries. 

The  charts  that  I  have  seen  show  that 
the  production  of  oil  in  this  country  may 
go  up  14  percent  and  that  the  level  of  the 
imports  may  come  up  18  percent.  The 
problem  is  that  we  cannot  open  up  the 
market  so  rapidly  that  we  destroy  the 
domestic  industry  and  become  totally 
dependent  on  the  foreign  market  which 
is  most  undependable.  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  agrees. 

IJix.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  underscored 
one  of  the  fallacies  in  the  President's 
task  force  study.  They  assumed  that  the 
price  of  foreign  oil  was  going  to  stay  just 
where  it  was,  at  a  low  price.  They  as- 
sumed that  we  could  not  only  import  oil, 
but  could  also  le\'y  a  tax  on  that  oil.  To 
show  how  far  out  the  task  force  was, 
they  said  that  we  would  not  only  save  the 
American  consumers  $5  billion,  but  that 
we  could  replenish  the  American  treasury 
by  adding  on  a  tax.  How  wrong  they 
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were.  The  price  of  foreign  crude  de- 
live  -ed  to  American  shores  has  increased 
two  tliree,  or  four  times. 
I^.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
to  bring  in  all  of  our  oil  that  we 
from  foreign  sources,  it  would  cost 
American  consimiers  about  $11  bU- 
more  than  if  we  were  to  use  domestic 
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N  r.  HANSEN.  It  would  not  save  any- 
thii  g. 

^x.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  argument  is  totally  without 
f  ou  adation. 

I  might  also  say  that  my  reason  for 
having  concern  for  the  foreign  govem- 
mei  ;ts  is  because  my  State  has  been  de- 
pleted  of  petroleum  for  the  benefit  of 
oth  ;r  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Some  of  those 
wh<  were  once  rich  are  now  impover- 
ish(  d. 

S;minole  County,  which  has  produced 
sev(  ral  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  over  the 
yea  s,  has  many  of  its  citizens  now  on 
wel  are. 
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seems  to  me  that  the  countries  hav- 
these  resources  are  irresponsible  un- 
they  do  use  them  to  the  best  ad  van - 
of  their  citizens. 

HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

;olleague. 

.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 

to  the  Senator. 

r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 

suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 

for  the  creation  of  a  Joint 

on  Energy.  I  recognize  the 

difBcult  problem  faced  by  the  Presi- 

and  the  very  difficult  problem  faced 

;hose  of  us  who  represent  oil-pro- 

States.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 

creation  of  such  a  committee,  not 

for  another  study,   but  for  basic 

icns  on  the  entire  Question   of 

and  prices,  woiUd  be  of  great 


ver ' 

deijt 

by 

ducjng 

the 

jus 

sug  ;est 

imj  orts 

benpflt 

might  say  that  the  independent  oil 
indjxstry  in  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Okla- 
hoEia,  and  other  States  would  welcome 
the  creation  of  such  a  committee. 

tt'.T.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen  ,  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  statement  I  submitted  to  the 
OfiBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  be 
considered  in  their  investigation  of  the 
reciint  increases  in  crude  oil  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reqord,  as  follows: 

Statement   of   Senator  Bob  Dole 

Pjirsuant  to  notification  published  In  the 
Fed  iral  Register  for  November  17,  1970,  the 
pur  )ose  of  this  statement  Is  to  set  forth 
vlen  's  with  respect  to  the  announced  Inves- 
tlga  tlon  of  Increased  crude  oil  and  i)etro- 
leui  a  product  prices  Initiated  by  Oulf  OU 
Corxiratlon  on  November  11. 

Tais  Investigation  fulfills  the  legal  obli- 
gation of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
under  Section  232  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sloil  Act  of  1962,  which  requires  "survell- 
lan  ie"  of  prices  for  any  Item  subjected  to 
Imi  ort   controls   under  that   section. 

T  tie  purpose  of  the  surveillance  requlre- 
t  Is  to  establish  whether  price  Increases 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  security  ob- 
ject Ives  of  Section  232.  This  being  the  pri- 
ma: 7  question,  my  statement  will  be  con- 
cer:  led  first,  with  the  vital  necessity  of  per- 
mluing  an  economic  climate  In  which  ade- 
quate petroleum  fuels  (oil  and  natural  gas) 
be  found  and  developed,  and  secondly, 
with  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  petro- 


leum  producing   indvutry  In  zny   State  of 
Kansas. 

THE  issue:  ■conomic  incentivi 

The  Issue  Involved  In  this  Investigation 
Is  best  described  by  a  brief  excerpt  from 
testimony  before  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  by  the  Honorable 
Hollls  Dole,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  Minerals: 

"I  have  (tried  to)  emphasize  a  crucial 
point:  namely  that  unless  we  take  prompt 
and  substantial  action,  we  shall  pass  from 
a  period  of  energy  sufficiency  into  a  period 
of  general  energy  insufficiency.  There  is  a 
general  recognition  among  knowledgeable 
people  that  at  presently  Indicated  rates  of 
discovery.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  our  gas 
supply  will  be  able  to  ke^  up  with  the  de- 
mand over  the  next  several  years.  But  It  is 
not  only  gas  that  is  In  dwindling  supply:  In 
five  years  out  of  the  past  nine,  we  have  failed 
to  replace  as  much  oil  as  we  withdrew  from 
our  proved  reserves.  We  are  uncomfortably 
close  to  the  limits  of  our  capacity  to  produce 
electricity. 

"For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  consumed 
and  exported  more  coal  than  we  mined,  with 
the  resvUt  that  electric  pKiwer  plants  are  now 
operating  with  a  70-day  supply  of  coal  In- 
stead of  the  90-day  supply  they  customarily 
maintain. 

•'Yet  the  Impending  reductions  In  energy 
supply  is  an  econoTnic  condition,  not  a  physi- 
cal one.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  enormous 
resources  of  hydrocarbon  fuels — solid,  liquid 
and  gaseous — that  are  available  to  us  any 
time  we  care  to  undertake  the  cost  and  effort 
to  find,  extract  and  produce  them." 

The  critical  decline  In  petroleum  explora- 
tion, drilling,  reserves  and  producing  ca- 
pacity can  be  attributed — as  Secretary  Dole 
made  clear  in  this  statement — to  Insufficient 
economic  Incentive.  Investment  Incentive  In 
a  high-cost,  high-risk  activity  such  as  petro- 
leum exploration  within  our  economic  sys- 
tem results  from  one  primary  consideration : 
reasonable  expectation  that  successful  ven- 
tures wlU  result  In  an  economic  return  that 
Justifies  the  investments.  It  Is  all  too  ap- 
parent that  incentives  have  not  only  been  in- 
adequate but  have  been  declining  since  the 
mld-1950's.  As  a  result,  domestic  exploration 
and  drUUng  Is  now  In  its  14th  year  of  de- 
cline and  the  United  States  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  real  and  critical  shortages  In  essen- 
tial energy  supplies.  Should  the  nation  be 
confronted  with  irreversible  shortages,  it 
clearly  will  be  a  result  of  the  short-sighted 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  adverse  policies,  I  am  convinced.  In- 
clude the  unrealistic  federal  regulation  of 
natural  gas  prices  since  1954,  an  oil  Import 
policy  characterized  by  almost  constant  un- 
certainty, and  singling  out  of  crude  oil  price 
Increases  as  inflationary. 

pertinent  questions 
In  assessing  the  security  Justification  for 
Improved  economic  conditions  based  upon 
the  price  function,  the  government  should 
carefully  weigh  these  very  pertinent 
questions : 

1.  Are  the  announced  price  adjustments 
reasonable  in  relation  to  petroleum  explora- 
tion and  drilling  costs  and  In  relation  to 
other  wholesale  raw  materials  prices? 

2.  Under  federal  policies  that  seek  to  de- 
press prices  with  the  result  of  further  un- 
dermining domestic  exploration  and  devel- 
opment, what  will  be  the  prices  for  alterna- 
tive supplies? 

3.  If  the  national  security  requires  reason- 
able self-sufficiency  in  essential  fuels,  a  ba- 
sic assumption  of  federal  policies  for  many 
years,  what  alternative  energy  sources  hold 
promise  of  lower  cost  than  our  conventional 
oil  and  gas  resources? 

Some  provide  an  almost  automatic  but 
highly  questionable  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, by  asserting  that  any  increase  In  do- 


mestic fuel  prices  is  unjustified  Irrespective 
of  supply  and  demand  conditions,  costs,  or 
any  other  factor  that  normally  is  given 
weight  In  economic  decision-making.  To 
this  school,  the  answer  is  very  simple,  if  both 
Impractical  and  dangerous:  remove  import 
controls,  or  outlaw  state  conservation  prac- 
tices, or  both. 

These  apparently  simple  solutions,  coupled 
with  promises  of  great  "savings,"  have  great 
appeal  for  the  consumer.  Unfortunately,  they 
Ignore  the  basic  Issue  of  how  and  whether  the 
United  States  Is  to  revitalize  the  petroleum 
Industry  In  order  to  Insure  reasonable  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  question  bolls  down,  very  simply,  to 
this:  do  we  as  a  nation  want  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  within  our  ovim  con- 
trol? If  so,  are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price 
that  wtU  encourage  the  Investment  of  nec- 
essary capital  and  technology? 

domestic  crude  on,  prices 

Dr.  James  McKle,  the  chief  economist  for 
President  Nixon's  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Controls  commented  In  the  OIL 
DAILY  on  August  7,  1970,  that  "If  a  U.S. 
real  base  price  of  J4  or  more  per  barrel  were 
necessary  to  guarantee  minimum  'secure' 
coverage  of  U.S.  (oil)  needs,  that  result 
would  then  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  recommended  import  policy." 

It  Is  clear  from  this  assessment  that  Dr. 
McBLle  believes  the  nation's  vital  Interest  lies 
in  maintaining  "secure"  petroleum  supplies, 
even  at  real  U.S.  prices  of  $4  per  barrel  or 
more. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  McKle  was  made  in 
June,  1970,  although  not  published  until 
August.  It  was  well  before  the  publicity 
about  $3-a-barrel  tanker  rates  which  re- 
sulted from  the  rupture  of  the  Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline  and  oil  production  curbs  In  Libya. 
It  was  also  before  the  pressure  In  the  world 
markets  which  led  to  a  doubling,  almost 
overnight.  In  the  prices  for  residual  fuel  oil. 
These  events  nevertheless  reinforced  the  wis- 
dom of  Dr.  McKle's  statement. 

Cheap  foreign  oil,  it  is  clear,  will  be  cheap 
only  until  we  cannot  do  without  It.  This  fact 
now  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
overnight  Increase  in  residual  fuel  prices  for 
oiu  industrialized  East  Coast,  which  Is  more 
than  90  percent  dei>endent  for  this  fuel  on 
foreign  coimtrles.  The  situation  with  re- 
spect to  residual  fuel  which  enters  this  coim- 
try under  an  "open  door"  policy  is  a  clear 
forewarning  of  what  we  can  expect  as  to  all 
our  petroleum  products  if  we  choose  delib- 
erately to  pursue  policies  of  increased  de- 
pendency on  foreign  supplies.  One  proposed 
means  of  forcing  down  domestic  crude  oil 
prices,  removing  oil  Impwrt  controls,  would 
be  self-defeating.  It  would,  at  this  time,  get 
no  more  foreign  oil.  It  would  further  depress 
the  domestic  Industry  and  we  would  get  far 
less  domestic  oil. 

The  dollar  received  from  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  at  the  wellhead  is  the  primary  source 
of  funds  for  exploration  and  development  of 
both  oil  and  gas.  Since  my  state  of  Kansas 
contributes  significantly  to  the  nation's  gas 
supplies,  I  believe  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  government  actions  to  control  or  limit 
prices  of  either  oil  or  gas  results  in  less  sup- 
ply of  both.  With  natural  gas  shortages  al- 
ready a  fact,  particularly  for  industrial  uses, 
the  impact  of  Inadequate  crude  oil  prices 
on  future  gas  supplies  is  a  consideration  of 
vital  importance. 

consumer  interest 

The  question  of  the  consumer's  Interest 
In  sufficient  gas  supplies  at  reasonable  prices, 
Is,  therefore,  much  Involved  In  the  question 
at  Issue  here.  What  are  the  alternative  costs 
confronting  consumers  as  domestic  gas  sup- 
plies dwindle  and  our  dependence  for  this 
vital  energy  source  Is  shifted  to  sources 
other  than  domestic  supplies? 

One  alternative  to  expanded  domestic  gas 
suppUes  would  be  liquefied  natural  gas,  Im- 
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ported  from  North  Africa.  The  price  of  this 
Imported  gas  for  the  Northeast,  It  is  esti- 
mated, would  be  $1.70 — more  than  a  dollar 
per  MCP  higher  than  delivered  domestic  sup- 
pUes. 

Both  the  risks  and  costs  of  foreign  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  natural  gas  add  up  to  a 
highly  questionable  alternative  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers. Domestic  prices  adjusted  upward  to 
assure  increased  domestic  supplies  would  be 
in  the  long-range  best  Interest  of  the  con- 
suming public.  In  fact,  changes  in  consumer 
prices  for  petroleum  have  been  Infrequent 
and  moderate.  They  have  lagged  far  be- 
hind the  rising  costs  of  exploration,  drilling 
and  development  and  have  refiected  a  sta- 
bility that  has  been  common  to  few  other 
major  commodities  under  the  Inflationary 
conditions  of  the  past  decade. 

cost-price  squeeze 

In  addition,  crude  oil  prices  have  trailed  far 
behind  the  major  items  of  cost  Involved  in 
domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. In  1969,  for  example,  the  average 
U.S.  crude  price  was  less  than  four  percent 
above  the  government's  base  years  for  meas- 
uring price  behavior,  1957-59,  while  oilfield 
wages  were  up  more  than  40  percent  and  oil- 
field machinery  almost  24  percent  In  the 
same  period.  In  contrast  to  the  Insignificant 
rise  In  crude  prices,  the  wholesale  price  for 
all  commodities  rose  13  percent  from  the  57- 
59  base  years  to  1969. 

Because  domestic  exploration  takes  place 
in  remote  areas  and  drilling  must  be  deeper 
than  in  the  past,  this  further  contributes 
to  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

If  adequate  domestic  fuels  are  important 
In  a  security  sense,  then  this  cost-price 
squeeze  Is  germane  to  our  defense  pMDilcles. 
But  a  dependable  energy  supply  goes  beyond 
the  military  requirements  in  a  war  situation, 
as  we  have  learned  only  too  well  with  re- 
spect to  residual  fuel  oil. 

Security  against  getting  cold  Is  Important 
to  the  American  people.  Security  against  los- 
ing a  Job  In  a  plant  that  Is  Idled  for  want  of 
fuel  is  equally  Important.  The  best  and 
cheapest  security  Is  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry — but  we  must  recognize  that  do- 
mestic suppUes  of  oil  and  gas  cannot  be 
found  and  developed  at  1970  costs,  and  sold 
at  less  than  1960  prices. 

My  principal  concern  Is  that  this  govern- 
ment not  discourage  reasonable  price  changes 
for  fuels  that  will  further  aggravate  the 
drift  toward  "general  energy  Insufficiency" 
alluded  to  In  Assistant  Secretary  Dole's  state- 
ment. It  Is  clear  that  our  great  need  is  to 
reverse  the  decline  In  petroleum  exploration 
and  development,  not  to  aggravate  that  de- 
cline. 

KANSAS   on,    AND   GAS    PRODUCTION 

Aside  from  the  broad  question  of  main- 
taining secure  supplies  of  essential  fuels  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Impact  of  Inadequate  economic 
incentives  on  the  oil  and  gas  producing  in- 
dustry In  Kansas.  Petroleum  Is  the  second 
most  Important  Industry  In  our  state,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  agriculture. 

Kansas  is  the  province  of  the  small.  Inde- 
pendent producer.  Two-thirds  of  our  produc- 
tion is  in  the  "stripper"  class,  producing  10 
barrels  or  less  per  day.  Some  35  percent  of 
this  marginal  production  comes  from  sec- 
ondary recovery  projects,  such  as  waterfloods, 
installed  at  great  cost. 

An  adequate  price  for  crude  oil  not  only 
would  stimulate  new  exploration  activity  In 
deeper  and  still  unexplored  areas,  but  would 
assure  recovery  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
barrels  of  oil  obtainable  only  through  costly 
secondary  recovery  techniques.  Government 
actions  that  singled  out  the  oil  producing 
Industry  to  prohibit  nominal  price  Increases 
that  are  overdue  by  every  reasonable  eco- 
nomic standard  would  have  a  devastating, 
demoralizing  effect  on  this  essential  Indus- 
try. Even  worse,  it  would  hasten  the  day  of 


artificial,  unnecessary  and  perhaps  irreversi- 
ble shortages  of  oil  and  gas.  I  urge  that  these 
factors  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  govern- 
ment's deliberations. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

S.  336.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the 
exemption  of  security  Issues,  not  exceeding 
$500,000  in  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act; 

S.  1079.  An  act  consenting  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  compact,  enacting  the 
same  into  law  thereby  making  the  United 
States  a  signatory  party;  making  certain 
reservations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  related  purposes; 

S.  4187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Port 
Ruger  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  exchange  for  certain 
other  lands;  and 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

S.  1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted    programs; 

S.  437.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  sur- 
vivor annuities  vmder  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  4083.  An  act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Oallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purpKsses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  psissed  the  bill  (S.  3431) 
to  amend  sections  13(d),  13(e),  14(d), 
and  14(e)  of  tlie  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  in  order  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  investors,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  authorizing  tic- 
ceptance  for  the  National  Statuary  Col- 
lection of  a  statue  of  the  late  Senator  E. 
L.  Bartlett,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HJl.  15188.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft; 

HJl.  16498.  An  act  to  permit  the  sale  of 
the  passenger  vessel  Atlantic  to  an  alien, 
and  for  other  purpKieefi; 


HJl.  17582.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  thereunder; 

H.R.  18012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  BuUdlngs  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations: 

H.R.  19401.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  ad- 
ditional year  the  authorization  for  programs 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act; 

HJl.  19402.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library; 

H.R.  19576.  An  act  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere; 

H.R.  19846.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1966,  relating  to  the  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  used  for  purposes  of  research, 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets;  and 

H.R.  19877.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  : 

H.R.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  22,  1960.  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Park; 

H.R.  2876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Beas- 
ley  Engineering  Company,  Inc.; 

H.R.  3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  releasmg  a  claim  against  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  District,  Calif., 
and  to  provide  for  construction  of  a  water 
distribution  system  and  a  water  supply  for 
the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation;  and  to  au- 
thorize long-term  leases  of  land  on  the  res- 
ervation; 

H.R.  8573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McNeUls; 

H.R.  12958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Central 
Gulf  Steamship  Corp.; 

HJl.  13934.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  590),  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15770.  An  act  to  provide  for  conserv- 
ing surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  Improve 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  resources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and 
wind  erosion,  and  contribute  to  flood  con- 
trol; and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  for  a  flndlng  of  prac- 
tical value,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  19000.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  24,  1961,  authorizing  the  use  of  Judg- 
ment funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe; 

H.J.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Railways  Congress  Association;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1411.  Joint  resolution  correcting 
certain  printing  and  clerical  errors  In  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 


HOUSE  Bn.Tfl  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated : 


XUM 


U-R.  15188.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wl  dlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
pel  alty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
an4  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;   and 

R.  19576.  An  act  to  establish  the  Nation- 
al [Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
me  roe. 

]I.R.  18012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Sei  vice  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize 
adi  Utlonal  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  [Foreign  Relations. 

_R.  19401.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  addl- 
tlohal  year  the  authorlzaton  for  programs 
onler  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
f  ai  e 

II.: 


taiy 

beieflt 

to 

Fo 


R.  19402.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Library; 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
estry. 
nR.  19877.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
str  action,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
pu  >llc  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navl- 
gal  Ion.  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

'  rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
G<  VERN> .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wi  1  now  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
ac  ion  of  routine  morning  business  with 
thi !  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
ut:s. 
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EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

^r.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
bei  ;ome  necessary  for  President  Nixon  to 
re(  uest  special  legislation  to  extend  until 
Jaiuary  23.  1971.  the  legal  prohibition 

Linst  a  national  rail  strike. 
The  unions  involved  have  announced 
th(  ir  intention  to  strike  at  12:01  a.m., 
Ti|ursday,  December  10,  1970. 

t  seems  obvious  that  once  again  Con- 
griss  finds  itself  in  a  situation  where  it 
ha ;  no  realistic  choice  except  to  approve 
sprcial  emergency  legi-slation,  if  we  are 
to  ivert  a  national  disaster. 

lowever,  this  occasion  should  not  pass 
wi  hout  pointing  again  to  the  faUure  of 
Co  ngress  to  face  up  to  the  need  for  gen- 
eri  ,1  legislative  reform  in  the  labor  man- 
ag  'ment  area  and,  particularly,  the  fail- 
urn  of  Congress  even  to  consider  the 
lee  islative  recommendations  advanced  by 
Pr  ?sident  Nixon  with  reference  to  na- 
tioial  strikes  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

t  will  be  recalled  that  early  this  year, 
on  February  27.  President  Nixon  sent  to 
Cc  ngress  proposed  legislation  directed 
toiard  this  goal. 

ince  then,  the  Nation  has  witnessed 
foiir  different  crises  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry which  have  dramatically  under- 
sec  red  the  urgent  need  to  enact  legisla- 
tion such  as  President  Nixon  proposed 
ea  ly  this  year. 

'  The  first  a  strike  threat  similar  to  the 
on;  we  face  now — came  to  a  head  only 

jays  after  the  President  proposed- - 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
ini  reduced — the  Emergency  Public  In- 
tel est  Protection  Act  of  1970.  At  that 
po  nt,  in  order  to  give  Congress  adequate 
tine  to  consider  general  legislation,  the 
Prssident  asked  Congress  for  special 
lij  ruted  emergency   legislation   to  deal 


with  the  specific  nationwide  rail  shut- 
down then  threatened. 

At  that  time  the  administration  had 
already  exhausted  the  emergency  strike 
procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
the  law  which  regulates  labor-manage- 
ment relations  of  railroads  and  airlines. 

Under  that  existing  law,  the  President 
can  delay  for  60  days  a  rail  or  airlines 
strike  or  lockout  which  threatens  to  halt 
essential  transportation  services.  He 
does  this  by  appointing  an  Emergency 
Board  to  study  the  positions  of  both 
parties  and  to  recommend  a  settlement. 
With  the  existing  law,  if  the  60-day  pe- 
riod ends  without  a  settlement,  the  Pres- 
ident has  no  options  available  except  to 
let  a  strike  occur  or  to  request  special 
legislation  from  Congress. 

Subsequently,  on  July  7,  the  President 
was  forced  to  invoke  the  60-day  delay 
in  order  to  prevent  a  nationwide  rail 
stoppage  revolving  around  an  11 -year- 
old  dispute  concerning  railway  firemen. 

No  settlement  was  reached  during  the 
60-day  period,  but  under  Government 
urging,  the  parties  to  that  dispute  ex- 
tended their  negotiations  voluntarily. 
Another  crisis  developed  when  the  no- 
strike  prohibition  expired  on  Thursday, 
September  24.  At  that  time,  a  strike  was 
again  narrowly  averted  with  a  last  min- 
ute 2-week  extension. 

Labor  Secretary  Hodgson  has  an- 
noimced  renewed  mediation  to  resolve 
the  issue.  But,  if  a  strike  or  lockout 
should  occur,  we  will  have  no  legislative 
machinery  lefi  to  deal  with  it.  The  only 
recourse  will  again  be  congressional 
action. 

The  third  crisis  occurred  2  months  ago 
when  the  President  again  delayed  a  rail 
strike  by  invoking  the  60-day  emergency 
provisions.  Although  Federal  mediators 
worked  long  hours  to  help  the  parties 
reach  a  settlement,  their  efforts  were 
fruitless.  Reluctantly  the  President  was 
forced  then  to  intercede  to  protect  the 
national  welfare. 

The  fourth  event  or  crisis  faces  us 
now.  The  60-day  period  is  about  to  elapse 
and  the  President  once  again  has  been 
forced  to  ask  Congress  for  special  legis- 
lation to  avoid  a  nationwide  emergency 
strike. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  9  months, 
the  Government  has  had  to  intervene 
four  times  in  rail  disputes  in  order  to 
avert  disastrous  rail  strikes.  This  is  a 
shocking  record.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  record  was  altogether  predictable. 
The  history  of  America's  railroad  labor- 
management  relations  is  filled  with  simi- 
lar instances  of  breakdowns  in  collective 
bargaining. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  45  years  ago,  the  law's  emergency 
provisions  have  been  invoked  an  average 
of  four  times  a  year.  Work  stoppages  at 
the  end  of  the  60-day  cooling-off  period 
have  occurred  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  a  year  since  1947.  Three  times — in 
1963,  1967,  and  earlier  this  year — Con- 
gress has  been  faced  with  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  passing  special  legislation  to 
avert  a  damaging  strike.  Today  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  it  again. 

What  has  prompted  these  dismal  de- 
velopments? Why  have  negotiators  in  the 
railroad  industry  so  often  been  unable 


to  solve  their  own  differences  without 
Government  intervention? 

The  President  answered  these  ques- 
tions when  he  proposed  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act.  As  he 
pointed  out,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  ac- 
tually discourages  genuine  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Existing  procedures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Emergency  Board  when  a 
strike  is  threatened  have  operated  too 
often  to  give  both  sides  a  chance  to  im- 
load  their  responsibility  for  hard  bar- 
gaining. 

Under  existing  law,  the  parties  know 
they  can  bargain  halfheartedly  until  the 
strike  deadline.  They  can  almost  count 
on  the  appointment  of  an  Emergency 
Board  to  take  over,  and  each  side  then 
nurtures  the  hope  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  will  strengthen  its  own 
bargaining  position. 

As  the  President  has  noted,  emergency 
procedures  which  were  originally  de- 
signed to  be  a  last  resort  have  now  be- 
come almost  a  first  resort. 

This  fimdamental  flaw  in  our  railroad 
industry  collective  bargaining  machinery 
must  be  corrected.  Otherwise,  the  old 
pattern  will  continue — crisis  will  follow 
crisis,  in  each  the  negotiators  will  be  im- 
able  to  reach  a  settlement,  the  Nation 
will  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  crip- 
pling strike,  and  the  President  and  Con- 
gress will  be  forced  to  intervene. 

The  President's  proposed  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act  of  1970  is 
grounded  on  two  of  this  Nation's  most 
important  labor-management  ideals. 

The  first  is  that  bargaining  should  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  Government  in- 
terference. This  philosophy  is  based  both 
on  democratic  principle  and  on  prag- 
matic considerations  of  how  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  system  works  best. 

The  second  ideal  underlying  this  pro- 
posal is  the  firm  belief  that  America's 
citizens  must  be  protected  from  wide- 
spread damaging  work  stoppages  that 
would  imperil  their  health  and  safety  as 
well  as  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  clear  that  these  two  ideals  can 
conflict — that  intervention  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. But  this  proposal  is  structured  to 
provide  maximum  public  protection  with 
minimima  Government  interference  in 
emergency  disputes  in  our  vital  trans- 
portation industries. 

The  proposal  would  cover  emergency 
disputes  in  the  railroad,  airUne,  trucking, 
maritime,  and  longshore  industries.  I 
have  already  cited  the  urgent  need  for 
improving  dispute  machinery  imder  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  which  appUes  to  the 
airlines  and  railroads.  There  are  also 
flaws  in  the  existing  law  as  it  applies  to 
disputes  in  the  maritime,  longshore,  and 
trucking  industries. 

Disputes  in  the  maritime,  longshore, 
and  trucking  industries  are  now  covered 
by  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  under  which  dangerous 
strikes  or  lockouts  can  be  enjoined  for 
an  80-day  cooling-off  period. 

Since  this  law  was  passed  in  1947,  the 
emergency  provisions  have  been  invoked 
29  times.  In  more  than  a  fourth  of  these 
cases,  eight  of  the  29,  a  strike  or  lockout 
occurred  after  the  80-day  cooling-off  pe- 
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riod.  All  of  these  stoppages  were  in  trans- 
portation industries. 

The  proposed  Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act  would  make  all 
transportation  industries  subject  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — a  law  which,  though 
imperfect,  has  been  far  more  successful 
than  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
also  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  giving  the  President  three 
new  options  for  dealing  with  transporta- 
tion disputes  in  cases  where  no  settle- 
ment is  reached  and  where  the  national 
health  and  safety  is  again  threatened 
after  the  80-day  cooling-off  period. 

The  first  option  would  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  extend  the  cooling-off  period  for 
as  long  as  30  days.  This  would  be  an 
especially  attractive  alternative  if  the 
dispute  appeared  to  be  close  to  settle- 
ment. 

The  second  option  would  permit  par- 
tial operation  of  the  affected  industry. 
In  such  a  case  the  strike  or  lockout  could 
continue  in  part,  but  danger  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  would  be  minimized  by 
keeping  essential  segments  of  the  indus- 
try in  operation  for  up  to  6  months. 

The  third  option  would  involve  the 
process  of  "final  offer  selection."  Under 
this  alternative,  each  of  the  parties  would 
be  given  3  days  to  submit  one  or  two 
final  offers.  The  parties  would  then  have 
an  additional  5  days  to  bargain  concern- 
ing these  offers.  If  no  agreement  were 
reached,  a  panel  of  three  neutral  mem- 
bers would,  after  formal  hearings,  choose 
one  of  the  final  offers  as  the  binding 
settlement. 

This  option  would  guarantee  a  con- 
clusive settlement  without  a  work  stop- 
page. Such  a  procedure  would  provide  a 
strong  incentive  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  reach  an  agreement.  Neither 
side  could  afford  to  hold  to  an  extreme 
position,  since  such  a  stand  would  almost 
force  the  panel  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
other  side. 

I  believe  that  the  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  is  a  sound  pro- 
posal. It  is  based  on  democratic  and 
pragmatic  beliefs  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  our  Nation's  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem. It  would  eliminate  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act  which  has  proven  ineffective 
time  and  time  again.  It  would  encourage 
bargaining  responsibility  in  our  vital 
transportation  industries.  And  it  would 
provide  enough  options  to  deal  effectively 
with  emergency  disputes. 

Despite  the  soundness  of  this  proposal, 
however,  it  has  languished  in  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  And  as  it  lies  ne- 
glected, our  newspapers  and  news  pro- 
grams continue  to  report  new  rail  strike 
threats,  new  negotiation  deadlocks,  and 
new  emergency  boards. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  remarks  I  have 
tried  to  outline  and  detail  the  various 
crises  which  have  occurred  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  advanced  his  legislative  pro- 
posal to  provide  more  effective  tools  in 
dealing  with  situations  such  as  the  one 
that  confronts  the  Nation  now.  What- 
ever those  in  Congress  may  think  of  the 
merits  of  President  Nixon's  proposal,  I 
think  there  has  been  an  unanswerable 
and  inexcusable  failure  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  its  committees  even  to  con- 


sider and  to  hold  hearings  on  such  an 
important  legislative  proposal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Somehow  or  other  the  committees  of 
Congress  having  jurisdiction  seem  to 
find  time  to  deal  with  other  pressing 
problems  facing  the  Nation.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  need  for  updating,  revis- 
ing, and  streamlining  the  procedures  and 
tools  available  for  dealing  with  national 
emergency  strikes,  the  committees  ap- 
pear to  have  turned  their  heads — at  least 
so  far  as  this  session  of  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  administration's 
proposed  legislation  in  the  Senate,  and 
particularly  in  light  of  the  crisis  the  Na- 
tion faces  now,  I  call  once  again  upon 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  deal  expeditiously  not 
only  with  the  emergency  request  which 
President  Nixon  now  places  before  us, 
but  to  resolve  to  consider  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  next  session  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  I  think,  has  quite  legitimately 
pointed  out  the  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress in  directing  Its  attention  to  this 
problem  of  national  emergency  strikes 
involving  railroads  and  other  means  of 
transportation. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  and  colleague 
feels  that  there  is  a  role  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  this  time,  as  well,  to  uti- 
lize its  own  good  oflBces  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  White  House,  to  represent 
the  overriding  national  interest,  and  to 
exercise  the  great  majesty  and  power  of 
the  office  of  the  President  in  attempting 
to  cope  with  this  immediate  problem. 

I  wonder  If  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Michigan  feels  that  there  is  some 
occasion  at  this  time  for  such  action  by 
the  President? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  every  action  and  every  de- 
tail of  the  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  in  connection  with  these 
negotiations,  but  it  is  my  impression  from 
everything  I  do  know  that  the  President 
and  the  administration  have  worked  very 
diligently  and  very  hard.  In  particular, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  burned  the 
midnight  oU  working  with  the  parties  in- 
volved and  he  has  done  everything  with- 
in his  power  in  a  reaUstic  way  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  settlement. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  more  that 
can  be  done.  If  so,  I  would  join  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  have  seen  this  kind  of  a  situation 
before — not  only  under  this  administra- 
tion but  under  previous  administrations 
as  well — where  everything  possible  had 
been  done  and  the  position  of  the  parties 
is  adamant.  We  have  been  confronted  on 
other  occasions  in  the  past  where  there 


was  no  choice  except  to  enact  special  leg- 
islation. 

It  appears  to  be  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion again — no  choice,  other  than  to  pass 
the  emeigency  special  legislation  request 
which,  of  course,  only  serves  to  put  off 
the  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  recall  President 
Johnson  himself  brought  the  parties  to 
the  White  House  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  such  situations.  I  also  remember 
he  asked  the  labor  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  discuss  the  air- 
Une strike  with  him  4  years  ago. 

In  the  President's  message  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  he  refers  to  existing  Government 
procedures  being  used  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  this  dispute.  He  states  that 
the  negotiations  between  the  parties  have 
failed  to  show  any  progress,  and  he  re- 
fers to  the  imminence  of  the  railroad 
strike.  There  is  very  little  in  the  state- 
ment to  indicate  the  personal  kind  of 
intervention  which  I  think  can  be  of  im- 
portance and  significance  in  a  situation 
like  this. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that 
the  President  should  become  the  final  ar- 
biter in  every  strike  situation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  pointed  out  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  address  it- 
self to  this  matter.  But  in  terms  of  the 
immediate  problem  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  I  gather  from  the  response 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, that  he  feels  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  President,  as  well,  in  terms 
of  the  President's  personal  intervention 
to  bring  the  parties  together  and  the  use 
of  the  full  resources  of  his  office  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  settlement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  I  tliink  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  is  quite 
clear.  He  suggests  that  the  President 
have  the  parties  to  the  White  House. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  sug- 
gestion, or  liseful  advice.  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  a  suggestion  for  the  White 
House  to  respond  to  rather  than  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

There  are  times  and  circumstances 
when  such  intervention  might  be  ap- 
propriate and  useful;  and  I  believe  the 
President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  will  have  to  make  that 
judgment. 

Certainly,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  pointed  out,  the  President 
cannot  be  the  final  arbiter  or  mediator 
in  every  labor  dispute. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  v.'ho  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
followed  the  colloquy  with  interest.  I  do 
not  know  any  better  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  what 
the  White  House  has  in  mind  so  far  as 
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intervention    is    concerned.    I 

to  point  out  that  in  a  previous  crisis 

I  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

under  the  previous  adminis- 

all  kinds  of  personal  interven- 

on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 

States  in  connection  with  a  rail 

similar  to  the  one  we  have  now 

good  at  all  and  at  the  last  minute 

had  to  provide  national  rail 

on. 

partially  in  answer  to  the  Sen- 

from  Massachusetts  it  might  be  sug- 

that  the  President  incumbent  does 

tvant  to  move  in  that  direction  be- 

it  has  failed  in  the  past, 
aelieve  another  observation  should 
Certainly  the  work  done  by  the 
of  Labor  in  these  various  dis- 
in  this  administration  has  been 
important.  What  this  admin- 
is  trying  to  do  is  to  work  quietly 
the  scenes,  if  one  wishes  to  call 
through  its  Department  of  Labor, 
with  strikes. 
Ijiow  of  two  instances  in  my  State, 
lad  an  airline  strike  last  year  in- 
National  Airlines,  and  the  dispute 
the  power  and  light  company. 
Labor  Department  worked  day  in 
day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  in 
ajttempt  to  help  out  in  bringing  the 
together  and  eventually  they  did. 
is  the  way  the  administration  is 
so,  indeed,  the  executive  de- 
is  not  saying,  "Hands  off.  We 
lot  trying  to  help  in  all  these  big 
disputes."  They  are  trying  to  help 
through  the  departments  and  agen- 
Government  that  are  designed  to 
assistance  in  labor  crises;  that  is, 
]|>epartment  of  Labor. 
R-ish   to  say   to   the   distinguished 
from  Michigan  that  I  agree  the 
is  long  past  when  the  committees  of 
must  share  their  responsibility 
with  the  executive  branch 
vemment. 

ought  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
Highly  unsatisfactory  labor  strife  in 
i!ountry.  It  has  always  been  a  mys- 
o  me  why  our  great  industrial  Na- 
>as  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  some 
labor  problems   and  disastrous 
like  the  one  we  are  faced 
and  like  the  General  Motors  strike 
:  hort  time  ago.  We  ought  by  now  to 
growTi  up  and  have  become  matured 
to  come  to  grips  with  such  mat- 
so  that  our  great  Nation  can  have 
e  stable  labor  and  economic  policy. 
.•  we  as  legislators  have  a  respon- 
in  this  respect.  I  am  glad  that  the 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
reminded  us  of  it. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
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GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
onal  minutes. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
GRIFFIN.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
1  rom  Massachusetts. 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 

Itwo  facts  remain  clear  from  this 

exch£  nge.  One  is  that  Congress  obviously 

a  responsibility  in  providing  some 

Df  procedure  to  deal  with  national 

of  this  nature.  Second,  and 

remains  equally  clear.  Is  that  we  do 


bears 
kind 

emergencies 
what 


not  really  know  what  the  administration 
or  the  President  has  done  personally  to 
utilize  his  offices  to  meet  this  crisis.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  is 
uncertain  whether  the  34ministration  is 
doing  something  or  is  not  doing  some- 
thing. My  friend  from  Michigan  Is 
equally  uncertain,  as  I  am,  and  as  I  think 
most  Americans  are. 

Whether  or  not  President  Johnson  was 
successful  at  the  time  he  brought  in  the 
uioion  leaders  and  the  railroad  officials, 
wnen  previous  railroad  strikes  were  im- 
minent, the  fact  remains  that  by  bring- 
ing them  into  the  White  House  he  high- 
lighted the  problem  and  pointed  out 
what  was  in  the  national  interest.  That 
was  important  and  useful  in  terms  of 
clarifying  the  situation. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  fully  what  I 
think  was  the  splendid  statement  that 
was  made  by  the  majority  leader  only 
yesterday,  when  he  said  that  obviously — 
and  I  am  paraphrasing  his  comment — 
Congress  will  meet  Its  responsibilities, 
but  that  we  wotild  certainly  hope  during 
this  period  that  the  President  would 
meet  his.  If  he  does  not  want  to  inter- 
vene in  this  dispute  personally,  but  wants 
to  place  the  burden  completely  on  Con- 
gress, we  ought  to  know  that,  and  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  it.  Obvi- 
ously, we  will  meet  our  responsibilities. 
But  I  share  the  view  that  the  President 
bears  a  responsibility  in  this  area  and 
that  he  has  the  great  resources  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  can  be  marshaled  in 
looking  out  for  the  national  Interest.  I 
join  the  majority  leader  in  urging  the 
President  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  is  eager  to  address  himself  to  the 
same  subject,  so  I  shall  yield  the  floor 
and  let  him  obtain  the  floor  in  his  own 
right. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  allow  me 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to  pass  some 
unobjected-to  items  on  the  Calendar?  I 
have  been  waiting  patiently  for  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Even  if  the  majority 
leader  had  been  waiting  impatiently,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPEDITINO 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  12807. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
Einnouncing  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  12807)  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1903,  commonly  known  as  the 
Expediting  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1417,  1418,  1421.  1422,  1423.  1424. 
and  1425,  In  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMDR.  JOHN  N.  GREEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  2477)  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  John  N.  Green,  U.S.  Navy,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tliird  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1405),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  Comdr.  John  N.  Green,  U.S. 
Navy,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  of  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$8,079.55,  representing  overpayments  of  ac- 
tive duty  compensation  received  by  him  for 
the  period  from  June  1,  1951,  through  June 

30,  1957,  while  he  was  serving  as  a  member 
of  U.S.  Navy,  which  were  made  through 
administrative  error  In  overcredltlng  service 
to  him  for  pay  purposes. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  its  favor- 
able report  on  H.R.  2477  relates  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  a  similar  bill  In  the 
90th  Congress  stated  that  It  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Comdr.  John  N.  Green  had  enlisted  service 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  from  July  14,  1944,  to  Jime 
21,  1946.  He  then  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  on  June  22,  1946,  and  served  until 
June  11,  1947,  when  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  as  a  midshipman.  Com- 
mander Green  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  and  was  commissioned  as  an  ensign 
on  May  31,  1951.  Shortly  after  his  entry  on 
active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer,  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  erroneously 
credited  Commander  Green  with  prior  en- 
listed services  from  July  14,  1944,  until  May 

31,  1951.  His  pay  entry  base  date  was  estab- 
lished at  July  14,  1944.  This  overcredit  of 
service  apparently  was  due  solely  to  an  ad- 
ministrative error  committed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

Because  of  a  discovery  that  a  number  of 
officers  in  the  past  had  been  erroneously 
credited  with  longevity  for  their  time  spent 
as  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  the  past  year 
conducted  a  check  to  verify  the  pay  entry 
base  date  in  the  records  of  captains  and 
senior  commanders.  As  a  result  of  this  check 
the  error  In  Commander  Green's  record  waa 
discovered.  Following  the  discovery  of  the 
error.  Commander  Green's  pay  entry  base 
date  was  correctly  reestablished  as  July  4, 
1948. 
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The  overpayment  In  this  case  apparently 
resulted  from  Commander  Green's  mistaken 
belief  that  he  was  entitled  to  credit  for  pay 
purposes  for  his  Naval  Academy  time.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  other  than  that  Com- 
mander Green  was  acting  in  good  faith.  For 
this  reason,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  relieving  him  of  Uablllty  to 
the  United  States. 

The  conunlttee  has  carefully  considered 
this  matter  and  secured  additional  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  circumstances  of  the 
crediting  of  prior  service  In  this  instance.  As 
has  been  noted,  this  officer  had  had  prior 
active  duty  as  an  enlisted  man  In  World  War 
11.  Following  the  war  he  enlisted  In  the  Naval 
Reserve.  This  time  was  properly  creditable 
for  longevity  purposes.  The  case  is  not  merely 
one  in  which  Academy  time  was  alone  In- 
volved. It  was  a  question  of  crediting  all 
prior  service.  As  was  Indicated  In  the  Navy 
Etepartment  report,  the  Investigation  by  the 
Navy  disclosed  there  was  no  evidence  of  bad 
lalth  on  Commander  Green's  part.  The  com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  the  officer  was  not 
aware  of  the  error,  and  Its  discovery  after  a 
16-year  interval  has  obviously  Imposed  an 
unfair  burden  on  him. 

The  Navy  report  suggests  the  addition  of 
another  individual  to  the  bill  so  as  to  grant 
relief  In  a  similar  case.  However,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  circumstances  of  that  particular  case, 
and  therefore  has  decided  not  to  make  the 
amendment. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  2477,  be  considered  fav- 
orably. 

LAWRENCE  BRINK  AND  VIOLET 
NITSCHKE 

The  bUI  (H.R.  4634)  for  the  relief  of 
Lawrence  Brink  and  Violet  Nitschke, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1406) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Violet  Nitschke  the  balance  of  the 
amount  owing  on  a  $6,700  judgment  against 
Lawrence  Brink,  an  Army  Department  em- 
ployee, in  fuU  satisfaction  of  her  claims 
against  the  employee  and  against  the  United 
States  In  full  satisfaction  of  the  judgment. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  amount  paid  to 
Violet  Nitschke  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amounts  paid  on  the  Judgment  by  Lawrence 
Brink  and  that  he  be  paid  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  he  has  paid  on  the  Judgment. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  In  its  favorable  report  on  H.R. 
4634  relates  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  In  a  report 
to  the  committee  on  a  similar  bill  in  the 
90th  Congress  indicated  that  It  favored  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  bUl  In  the  current 
Congress,  H.R.  4634,  embodies  the  suggestion 
of  the  Army  report  that  Mr.  Brink  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  he  has  paid  on  the 
Judgment  and  that  a  provision  be  included 
reducing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Mrs. 
Nitsch'ie. 

"On  the  morning  of  June  9,  1959,  while 
driving  a  Government  truck  on  official  Gov- 
ernment business,  Mr.  Brink  struck  a  car 
driven  by  a  Mr.  James  E.  Srstka,  Jr.,  causing 
it  to  collide  with  Mrs.  Nltschke's  car.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident,  Mrs.  Nitschke  had 
stopped  to  make  a  left  turn  Into  a  motel.  Mr. 
Srstka  had  stopped  behind  her. 


Mr.  Srstka  filed  a  claim  with  the  Omaha 
District.  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  the  amount 
of  $415.47.  This  claim  was  administratively 
settled  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
upon  a  determination  that  Mr.  Brink  was 
negligent,  that  his  negligent  act  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  damage  suffered  by 
Mr.  Srstka  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, Mr.  Brink  was  a  Government  employee 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 
As  is  noted  In  the  Army  report,  Mrs. 
Nitschke  could  have  sued  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  for  the  damages  she  suffered  In 
the  accident.  She  could  not,  however,  today 
since  her  claim  Is  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Any  Judgment  she  might  have 
recovered  In  such  an  action  would  have  been 
paid  by  the  United  States  which  would  have 
had  no  right  of  Indemnification  therefor 
against  Mr.  Brink.  In  addition,  such  a  Judg- 
ment would  have  been  a  complete  bar  to 
any  other  action  by  Mrs.  Nitschke  against 
Mr.  Brink  based  on  the  accident.  Accord- 
ingly, If  Mrs.  Nitschke  had  proceeded  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  Mr.  Brink 
would  have  been  relieved  of  all  financial 
liability  arising  out  of  the  accident. 

Mrs.  Nitschke  did  not,  however,  proceed 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  either 
administratively  or  by  suit,  although  It  was 
apparently  suggested  to  her  that  she  do  so. 
Instead,  she  sued  Mr.  Brink  In  a  State  court 
and  was  apparently  awarded  a  Judgment 
against  him  in  the  amount  of  $6,700.  Mr. 
Brink  bore  the  cost  of  defending  this  suit 
and  the  burden  of  satisfying  the  judgment 
rests  upon  him  and  not  upon  the  United 
States.  The  Army  specifically  noted  In  its  re- 
port that  as  a  result  simply  of  the  choice  of 
a  forum,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  Mr. 
Brink  suffered  a  heavy  financial  blow. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides 25  percent  for  attorney's  fees  for  the 
amount  paid  under  the  authority  of  that 
section.  This  is  the  same  percentage  fixed 
in  section  2678  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  applies  to  attorney's  fees 
In  connection  with  Judgments  in  tort  claims 
actions  against  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  was  amended 
In  1962  to  remedy  this  situation.  But  Public 
Law  87-258,  Federal  district  courts  were 
made  the  exclusive  forum  for  suits  growing 
out  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  Involving 
Federal  employees  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  a  suit  against  the 
Government  was  made  the  only  available 
remedy.  Mr.  Brink,  however,  did  not  benefit 
from  this  amendment  since  section  2  of 
the  act  provides  that  any  rights  or  liabilities 
existing  at  the  time  the  act  became  effective 
were  not  to  be  affected.  Mr.  Brink  is  currently 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District, 
Omaha,  as  a  maintenance  foreman.  Since 
the  accident,  which  Is  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bill,  he  has  not  been  Involved  In  any 
accident. 

As  was  observed,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  Indicated  that  it  favors  enact- 
ment of  a  bUl  for  Mr.  Brink's  relief  in  view 
of  the  facts  outlined  above.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  language  contained  In  the 
present  bill  will  effectuate  the  suggestions  of 
the  Army  regarding  recognition  of  amounts 
paid  In  partial  satisfaction  of  the  Judgment. 
The  committee  agrees  that  relief  in  this  In- 
stance Is  consistent  with  the  purpnases  and 
policies  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  provisions  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  were  Intended 
to  protect  Government  drivers  such  as  Mr. 
Brink. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  all  the 
foregoing  concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  HJl.  4634  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9488)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner.  was  considered,  or- 


dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1409).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  provide  that  a  claim  filed  by  Ruth  Brun- 
ner in  1959,  shortly  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Harry  Brunner,  also  known 
as  Henry  Bruner,  Is  to  be  recognized  as  a 
valid  and  timely  claim  by  the  widow  for 
benefits  under  the  veterans'  laws. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
set  forth  the  facts  in  the  case  as  follows: 

"In  November  of  1959,  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner 
filed  a  claim  for  widow's  benefits  under  the 
veterans'  laws.  In  connection  with  her  claim, 
she  filed  a  copy  of  a  death  certificate,  a 
child's  birth  certificate,  and  other  related 
papers.  As  Is  outlined  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  report,  the  problem  encotin- 
tered  by  Mrs.  Brunner  was  that  he  had  served 
In  the  military  service  under  the  name  of 
'Henry  Bruner."  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, as  Is  noted  In  the  second  paragraph  of 
this  report,  has  taken  the  position  that  she 
failed  'to  make  a  timely  complete  applica- 
tion.' The  Information  submitted  to  the 
committee  Indicates  that  Mrs.  Brunner's  late 
husband  used  the  name  'Harry'  and  she 
married  him  under  that  name.  Purthermore, 
the  death  certificate  Issued  following  his 
death  was  issued  in  the  name  of  Harry  Brun- 
ner." The  Veterans'  Administration  report  It- 
self indicates  that  the  name  'Harry  Brun- 
ner' was  adopted  by  the  veteran  upon  mov- 
ing from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia  m  the 
1920's.  When  he  and  Mrs.  Brxinner  were  mar- 
ried on  March  10,  1947,  as  has  been  noted,  be 
was  using  the  name  'Harry  Brunner." 

"On  this  state  of  facts  the  committee  has 
concluded  that  the  widow  has  been  unfairly 
denied  veterans'  benefits  through  circum- 
stances beyond  her  control.  She  made  a 
timely  application  and  the  confusion  as  to 
the  name  has  served  to  bar  benefits  to  her 
for  an  extended  period. 

"When  It  is  considered  that  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  law  to  widows  are  intended 
for  individuals  such  as  Mrs.  Brunner,  to  con- 
clude on  this  state  of  facts  that  somehow 
she  is  responsible  for  her  failure  to  receive 
these  benefits  seems  to  be  unfair.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  relief  extended  by  this 
bill  would  merely  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  in  that  It  would  merely  au- 
thorize the  Veterans"  Administration  to  pay 
the  widow  the  benefits  which  would  have 
been  available  to  her  had  there  not  been  this 
difficulty  concerning  the  name  of  the  vet- 
eran. 

"Accordingly,  It  is  recommended  that  the 
bill  be  considered  favorably."' 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  accordingly 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  0488,  without  amendment. 


FRANCES  VON  WEDEL 

The  bill  'H.R.  10153)  for  the  reUef  of 
Frances  von  Wedel,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1403),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 
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rhere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
WE  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

'  "he  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
pay  the  sum  of  $35,625.11  to  Prances  von 
We  del,  of  Staten  Island.  N.Y.,  In  accordance 
wll  h  the  opinion  rendered  In  the  congres- 
slo  lal  reference  case,  Frances  von  Wedel  v. 
!  United  States.  No.  1-67,  filed  on  January 
.969,  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
of  Claims.  This  amount  Is  to  be  paid 
[ull  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Frances 
Wedel  against  the  United  States  for  the 
retlirn  of  money  and  proceeds  of  securities 
ves;ed  In,  and  transferred  to,  the  Attorney 
Ge:  leral  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
Ve;  Ung  Order  No.  10108  dated  November  13, 
194  7,  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Trad- 
Ingj  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 

STATEMENT 

"the  profKjsed  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Ho  ise  of  Representatives  May  23.  1969.  The 
fac  s  of  the  case  as  stated  In  the  accompany- 
ing House  Report  No.  91-207  are  as  follows: 

Tjhe  bill,  HJl.  10153,  was  introduced  to  pro- 
for  payment  to  Prances  von  Wedel  of 
amount  recommended  In  a  congressional 
case.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
thel  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Cla  ,ms  by  House  Resolution  508  approved 
September  11,  1967.  That  resolution  provided 
for  the  reference  of  a  bill.  H.R.  1734.  of  the 
90t  1  Congress  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  In 
ace  )rdance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
149  !  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Coc  e.  The  report  of  the  Itevlew  Panel  was 
mai  le  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sen  ;atlves  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  on 
Jan  uary  6,  1969.  The  communication  of  the 
Chi  !f  Commissioner  said  the  report  of  the 
Review  Panel  are  set  out  as  a  part  of  this 
rep  >rt. 

The 
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report   of   the   Review   Panel   in    the 

lion  delivered  by  WUUam  E.  Day.  Presld- 

Commlssloner,   recommended   that    the 

authorize  and  direct  a  payment  of 

625.11  to  Frances  von  Wedel  In  full  settle- 

of    her    equitable    claim    against    the 

States.    It    was    further    determined 

Mrs.  von  Wedel's  claim  was  an  equitable 

based    on    principles    of    equity    and 

in  accordance  with  the  standards  of 

case  of  Burkhardt,  et  al.  v.  United  States, 

Ct.  C1.658  (1949). 

facts  upon  which  the  determination 

made  are  summarized  in  the  opinion. 

von   Wedel.   an   American   citizen,   was 

in  1931  to  Carl  von  Wedel,  a  German 

onal  living  In  the  United  States.  In  July 

.  they  went  to  Europe  because  of  the 

of  his   mother.   Mrs.   von   Wedel   re- 

to  the  United  States   In   December 

.  but  he  remained  in  Germany,  serving 

n  officer  in   the  German   Army  for  the 

of  the  war.  Thereafter,  he  returned 

ihe  United  States  and,  reunited  with  his 

,  lived  with  her  until  his  death  In  1952. 

June   1939,  before  leaving   the  United 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  von  Wedel  operated  a 

securities  account  in  New  York  in  an 

unt  slightly  In  excess  of  $24,000.  At  about 

same  time.  Mr.  von  Wedel  executed  and 

a  power  of  attorney  to  a  lawyer 

was  also  a  personal  friend,  authorizing 

attorney  In  fawt  to  do  for  the  principal 

ver  the  principal  might  do  for  himself. 

von  Wedel  had  property  other  than  the 

securities  account,  and  Mrs.  von  Wedel 

(or  later)    had  some   property   of  her 

Including  a  separate  bank  accoimt. 

1940,  the  attorney  In  fact  transferred 

Joint  securities  account  to  the  sole  name 

.  von  Wedel,  and  she  made  some  small 

to  the  account. 

1947.  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 

.   as   successor   to   the   Allen    Property 

odian,  issued  a  vesting  order  taking  over 

Wedel  property  of  the  value.  In  liqulda- 

In  excess  of  $108,000.  The  vesting  In- 
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eluded  the  Joint  securities  account  and  Mrs. 
von  Wedel's  personal  bank  account. 

The  opinion  of  the  review  panel  noted  that 
Mrs.  von  Wedel  filed  a  suit  in  the  District 
Court  of  New  Jersey  to  reclaim  the  vested 
property  including  that  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  the  attorney  in  fact.  The  court 
in  that  proceeding  dismissed  the  complaint 
on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to  state  a  claim 
on  which  relief  could  be  granted.  The  find- 
ings of  fact  set  out  following  this  report 
summarize  the  opinion  of  the  district  court 
and  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  that  case.  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  the  commis- 
sion's panel  made  the  express  finding  that 
there  was  no  legal  claim  against  the  United 
States.  This,  of  course.  Is  consistent  with  the 
previous  coxirt  determination  which,  in  effect, 
made  a  similar  finding.  The  committee  was 
aware  of  these  decisions  when  the  reference 
was  originally  made  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. The  original  bill  could  be  regarded 
as  a  petition  for  equitable  relief,  and  the 
reference  in  this  instance  was  made  to  pro- 
vide a  full  examination  of  the  case  to  de- 
termine the  basis  for  such  relief. 

In  the  congressional  reference  case  pro- 
ceedings, the  opinion  notes  that  the  attor- 
neys for  the  parties  agreed  as  to  the  portions 
of  the  property  to  which  Mrs.  von  Wedel  had 
an  equitable  claim.  The  parties  In  a  stipula- 
tion identified  these  assets  and  this  list  is 
set  out  In  finding  No.  5.  The  items  in  the  list 
are  those  which  Mrs.  von  Wedel  owned  or 
contributed  directly  to  the  accounts  actually 
vested.  The  list  set  forth  In  finding  No.  5 
is  as  follows : 

1.  One-half  of  the  Initial  Invest- 

ment in  the  Joint  securities 

account    $12,126.88 

2.  Two    contributions    made    by 

Mrs.  von  Wedel  directly  to 

the   securities   account 2.550.00 

3.  Mrs.  von  Wedel's  proportionate 

share  In  the  secxurltles  ac- 
count  when   vested >  15,  229.  53 

4.  Money  in  her  personal  check- 

ing   account 3.718.70 

irotal    35,625.11 

'  The  committee  has  been  advised  that  this 
figure  represents  the  share  of  Mrs.  von  Wedel 
In  the  appreciation  or  increased  value  of  the 
account  at  the  time  of  vesting.  This  figure 
does  not  Include  her  share  of  the  initial  In- 
vestment which  Is  set  out  as  item  No.  1. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  House  Report 
591  of  the  90th  Congress,  first  session,  which 
accompanied  House  Resolution  508  of  that 
Congress,  it  was  indicated  that  the  commit- 
tee desired  a  full  investigation  concerning 
the  portion  of  vested  assets  which  repre- 
sented the  personal  earnings  of  Mrs.  von 
Wedel.  the  funds  in  her  personal  checking 
account  and  the  proceeds  from  a  Joint  secu- 
rities account.  The  total  of  these  amounts  Is 
$35,625.11.  the  amount  stated  in  the  bill.  As 
has  been  noted,  the  opinion  of  the  Panel  of 
Commissioners  has  recommended  that  Mrs. 
von  Wedel  be  paid  this  amount  in  full  set- 
tlement of  her  equitable  claim  against  the 
defendant.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably. 

The  bill  contains  the  customary  language 
limiting  the  amount  of  attorneys  fees.  The 
amount  of  the  limitation  In  this  case  is  20 
percent.  The  committee  approves  this  limita- 
tion and  notes  that  this  is  the  limit  fixed  in 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  provisions  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Section  2678  of 
that  title  fixes  the  limit  for  tort  cases  going 
to  Judgment  at  25  percent  of  the  amount 
of  a  Judgment  and  for  cases  Involving  an  ad- 
ministrative settlement,  the  limit  of  attor- 
neys fees  Is  fixed  at  20  percent.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  matter  was  the  subject 
of  a  congressional  reference  proceeding,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  fix  the  limitation  at  20  percent. 

In  agreement  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 


and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  committee  recommends 
the  bill  favorably. 


STATE  OF  HAWAII 

The  biU  (HJl.  14684)  for  the  relief  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1410),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  proposed  legislation  would  waive  appli- 
cable limitations  of  the  Suits  in  Admiralty 
Act  as  well  as  any  prior  Judgment  or  the  bar 
Of  laches  to  permit  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  United  States  for 
damage  to  a  State  pier  caused  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  vessel  in  1964. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  the 
House  report  (No.  91-1542)  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  stated  it 
has  no  objection  to  Its  enactment.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  also  stated  It  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  and  further  Indicated  Its 
approval  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  14684  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  granting  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  the  opportunity  of  presenting  its 
case  in  court. 

On  July  15, 1964,  because  of  a  failure  in  the 
propulsion  system,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  vessel  Toitmsend  Cromwell  collided 
with  another  vessel  and  the  State  owned  pier 
was  damaged.  The  other  vessel  was  the  MV 
Neptune  and  it  was  docked  alongside  berth 
104  in  the  Kewalo  Basin.  The  collision  forced 
the  Neptune  Into  the  catwalk  of  berth  104. 
causing  it  to  collapse.  The  committee  has 
been  advised  that,  because  the  damage  was 
substantial,  It  was  not  feasible  to  repair  the 
catwalk. 

After  the  collision,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  ofBcials  of  the  Harbor's  Division  of 
the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion were  led  to  believe  that  the  claim  could 
be  settled  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28.  In 
reliance  on  this  advice,  the  legal  section  of 
the  Hawaii  Department  of  Transportation 
filed  a  claim  for  $6,597  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act.  The  claim  was  led  on  a  form  supplied 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
within  the  2-year  period  of  limitations. 
Eleven  months  after  the  claim  had  been  filed 
and  after  the  2-year  period  of  limitations  for 
filing  suit  under  the  Suits  In  Admiralty  Act 
had  expired,  the  State  was  advised  that  the 
United  States  could  not  settle  the  case  ad- 
ministratively under  the  Tort  Claims  Act, 
because  it  was  an  admiralty  matter. 

The  reports  of  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Justice  refer  to  the  above  facts,  and 
agree  that  the  State  was  misled  as  to  Its 
rights  to  assert  its  claim  under  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  matter.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  noted  that  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  expressly  excludes  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  which  a  rem- 
edy Is  provided  by  the  Suits  In  Admiralty 
Act,  46  U.S.C.  741  et  seq.  (28  U.S.C.  2680(d) ). 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  in  view 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case 
that  the  State  of  Hawaii  merits  the  relief 
provided  In  this  bill.  It  is  clear  that  the 
State  was  diligent  In  its  efforts  to  assert  its 
claim.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  State  relied 
on  misleading  advice  given  by  Federal  per- 
sonnel with  the  restUt  that  the  claim  could 
not  be  considered  on  Its  merits.  The  State 
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should  have  the  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
fair  consideration  of  its  claim.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. 


CERTAIN  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (S.  1035)  for  the  rehef  of  cer- 
tain postal  employees  at  the  Elmhurst, 
111.,  Post  Office  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Louis 
H.  Linneweh,  Howard  D.  Slavik.  Edith  J. 
Painter,  Henry  H.  Higglns,  and  Thomas 
Newett  are  relieved  of  all  liability  for  the 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  money  or 
other  property  In  their  custody  as  postal 
employees,  which  was  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
burglarj'  of  the  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  Post  Office 
on  February  21,  1965.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  lia- 
bility is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  person  named  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  any  amounts  which  have  been 
paid  by  such  person  to  the  United  States,  or 
withheld  from  amounts  due  such  person 
from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
liabllltv  for  which  relief  Is  granted  by  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1411) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Clerks  Louis  Linneweh.  Howard  D. 
Slavik.  Edith  J.  Fainter.  William  H.  Higglns 
(reported  In  S.  1035  as  Henry  H.  Higglns) . 
and  Thomas  J.  Newett  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  amounts  stolen  from  their 
Individual  fixed  credits  dtuing  a  burglary  of 
the  Elmhurst,  111.,  Post  Office. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  contained  In  the  re- 
port from  the  Post  Office  Department  are  as 
follows : 

The  main  post  office  at  Elmhurst  was  bur- 
glarized sometime  between  8  p.m.  Saturday. 
February  20.  and  4:40  a.m.  Sunday.  February 
21,  1965.  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  Government  loss  was  ob- 
tained by  the  burglars  from  one  four-drawer 
steel  letter-size  file  cabinet  and  from  wood 
screenllne  drawers  containing  the  fixed 
credits  (funds  and  stamp  stock)  of  the  clerks. 
The  post  office  has  two  vaults  which  are  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  office.  However,  the 
vaults  were  not  utilized  by  the  employees  for 
overnight  storage  of  their  fixed  credits.  Of 
the  total  loss  amounting  to  $10,874.87.  the 
sum  of  $9,338.75  was  disallowed  because  of 
negligence  in  protecting  stamp  stock  and 
funds. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  6,  1967.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  held  deceased  for- 
mer Postmaster  Joseph  J.  Holloway  and  re- 
tired Assistant  Postmaster  Roger  Olson 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  loss  of 
$9,338.75  in  funds  and  stamp  stock  because 
they  failed  to  ascertain  that  the  regulations 


for  safeguarding  stamps  and  funds  were  not 
being  followed.  The  GAO  further  held  that 
the  clerks  were  each  liable  for  the  amounts 
stolen  from  their  individual  fixed  credits  be- 
cause they  had  failed  to  place  their  stamps 
and  funds  In  vaults  or  safes  after  their  tour 
of  duty  ended,  as  required  by  section  321.2, 
Postal  Manual.  Losses  experienced  by  the 
individual  clerks  for  which  they  have  been 
determined  to  be  liable  are: 

Mr.   Louis   H.   Linneweh $3,525.00 

Mr.  Howard  D.  Slavik 2.  065.  00 

Mrs.  Edith  J.  Fainter 2,147.00 

Mr.  William  W.  Higglns 1,351.75 

Mr.  Thomas  Newett 230.00 

Total 9.338.75 

Under  existing  law  the  Department  has 
no  alternative  but  to  charge  losses  of  this 
character  to  the  postmaster  and  other  em- 
ployees whose  negligence  contributed  to  the 
loss.  This  practice  is  not  In  accord  with  cur- 
rent viewpoints  of  enlightened  personnel 
management.  Although  liability  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  compensating  the  Government 
for  Its  loss,  It  must  be  looked  upon  realis- 
tically as  a  punishment  and  Its  enforcement 
as  a  deterrent  against  future  negligence.  The 
assessment  of  liability  as  punishment  Is 
capricious.  This  is  illustrated  by  this  case 
In  which  the  liability  of  the  clerks  varies  from 
$3,525  to  $230  although  their  fault  was  the 
same.  Other  equitable  consideration  likewise 
cannot  be  evaluated  under  current  law. 

We  believe  some  relief  should  be  granted 
to  these  employees.  However,  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
employees  were  negligent.  For  the  foregoing 
reason,  we  believe  the  bill  should  be  amended 
to  provide  that  the  Postmaster  General,  up- 
on a  determination  that  It  Is  appropriate  to 
do  so.  Is  authorized  tc  relieve  the  employees 
named  on  such  terms  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral deems  just  and  expedient  of  liability 
In  whole  or  In  part  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
action involved. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  hard- 
ship cases  such  as  this  should  be  handled 
by  general  legislation.  However,  the  commit- 
tee also  feels  that  these  claimants  should  not 
be  penalized  for  the  lack  of  such  general 
legislation.  Nor  does  the  coirmilttee  believe 
that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  handle 
this  situation  In  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  passed  In  Its  existing  state. 


DANIEL  H.  ROBBINS 

The  bill  (S.  3168)  for  the  reUef  of 
Daniel  H.  Robbins  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows  : 

S.  3168 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  151, 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Commissioner  "f  Pat- 
ents is  authorized  and  directed  to  accept 
delayed  payment  of  the  final  fee  (prescribed 
In  section  41(a).  title  35,  United  States 
Code)  In  the  application  for  United  States 
Letters  Patent  of  Daniel  H.  Robbins  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  serial  number  475.638. 
filed  July  29.  1965.  and  allowed  July  24. 
1968,  for  a  Graphic  Printer,  assigned  to  Itek 
Corporation,  Lexington,  Mtissachusetts,  as 
though  no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever 
occurred.  If  such  final  fee  Is  paid  within 
three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Upon  payment  of  such  fee,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the 
said  Daniel  H.  Robbins  the  patent  for  which 
application  was  so  made.  No  patent  granted 
on  said  application  shall  be  held  Invalid  on 
the  ground  that  the  final  fee  was  not  paid 


within  the  period  specified  in  title  35,  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1412),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  accept  late  payment  of  the  final 
issue  fee  In  the  application  for  U.S.  Letters 
Patent  of  Daniel  H.  Robbins,  serial  No.  475,- 
638,  filed  July  29,  1965,  and  allowed  July  24, 
1968,  for  a  graphic  printer,  as  though  no 
abandoimient  or  lapse  had  occurred,  and  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  issue  the 
patent  if  such  fee  is  paid  within  3  months 
from  the  date  this  legislation  Is  enacted. 

STATEMENT 

Information  submitted  to  the  committee 
indicates  that  on  July  29,  1965,  David  H. 
Robbins  filed  a  patent  application  relating  to 
a  graphic  printer.  The  application  was  as- 
signed to  the  Itek  Corp.  On  Jiuie  18,  1968, 
the  Patent  Office  mailed  a  "Notice  of  Allow- 
ability" and  on  July  24.  1968.  a  formal  "No- 
tice of  Allowance"  was  mailed. 

Information  furnished  to  the  committee 
further  Indicates  that  on  December  20,  1968, 
there  was  received  in  the  Patent  Office  a  let- 
ter from  the  Itek  Corp.  Inquiring  as  to  the 
status  of  the  application.  The  Patent  Office 
failed  to  make  any  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion. On  March  4,  1969,  the  Patent  Office 
mailed  to  Itek  a  notice  that  the  application 
had  become  abandoned  for  failure  to  pay  the 
issue  fee.  The  Itek  Patent  Department,  with- 
out referring  to  the  March  4  notice,  again  In- 
quired about  the  status  of  the  patent  appli- 
cation in  correspondence  received  by  the 
Patent  Office  on  June  27.  1969.  The  Patent 
Office  replied  on  July  29  that  the  application 
was  abandoned. 

On  August  4.  1969,  Itek  filed  a  petition  to 
revive  the  abandoned  application.  The  peti- 
tion was  denied  by  the  Patent  Office  because 
of  the  limited  authority  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  accept  late  payment  of  the  issue  fee.  The 
only  statutory  authorization  for  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  late  payment  is  contained  In 
section  151  of  title  35  which  permits  the 
Commissioner  to  accept  a  late  payment  of  the 
fee  only  if  It  is  submitted  within  6  months 
from  the  Notice  of  Allowance. 

Itek's  first  Inquiry  concerning  the  status 
of  the  application,  to  which  the  Patent  Office 
did  not  reply,  was  received  slightly  less  than 
5  months  after  the  formal  Notice  of  Allow- 
ance was  mailed.  The  committee  is  satisfied 
that  the  Itek  Corp.  had  proper  procedures 
for  the  processing  of  mall  relating  to  patent 
applications  and  that  apparently  the  Itek 
Corp.  did  not  receive  either  the  Notice  of 
Allowance  or  the  Notice  of  Abandonment. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  advised 
the  committee  that  "the  abandonment  ap- 
pears to  have  resulted  from  a  series  of  un- 
fortunate and  regrettable  circumstances." 
The  committee  has  been  further  advised  that 
as  to  those  circumstances  "for  which  the 
Patent  Office  was  responsible,  appropriate 
procedures  have  been  instituted  to  prevent 
reoccurrence." 

As  a  general  rule  the  committee  is  opposed 
to  special  legislation  providing  for  private 
relief  from  the  general  revisions  of  the 
patent  law.  How-ever,  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  have  approved  such  relief  when 
unusual  circumstances  have  been  estab- 
lished, such  as  Private  Law  90-211  for  the 
relief  of  Jack  L.  Good.  In  that  instance  the 
Congress  approved  a  private  bill  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  accept  late 
payment  of  the  issue  fee  because  of  the 
presence     of    extraordinary     circumstances. 
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Lllcewlse.  the  committee  feels  that  the  In- 
matlon  submitted  In  connection  with  this 
le^slatloD  Justifies  a  special  exception  to  the 
limit    established   by   35   U.S.C.    151. 
rhe  Department  of  Commerce  In  Its  report 
this  legislation  states  that  It  has  no  ob- 
jection to  Its  enactment. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONDALE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  approval 
of  the  Journal,  and  the  consideration  of 
unobjected  to  measures  on  the  Calendar 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be 
re  :ognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ol  jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S::NATE  joint  resolution  246— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  EMER- 
GENCY STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
:  ay,  before  the  Senator  from  New  York 
eribarks  upon  what  I  think  will  be  the 
introduction  of  a  resolution,  that  in  my 
01  inion,  the  administration  has  done  al- 
mpst  all  that  it  could  do  to  bring  to  a 
the  present  labor  diflSculty  which 
cctifronts  Congress.  The  exception  that 

hink  the  President  ought  to  give  seri- 

consideration  to  would  be  the  placing 

his  personal  prestige  on  the  line,  so 

speak,  to  see  if  at  all  possible  this 

ike.  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 

:01  a.m.  on  Thursday  morning  next, 

minute  after  midnight,  could  possibly 

averted. 

May  I  say  further  that  any  recom- 

mdation  by  the  administration  should 

given  prompt  and  expeditious  consid- 

ertition  by  the  Senate,  so  that  we  can 

up  to  our  responsibilities  in  this 

mbst  important  matter,  and  decide  one 

1  ly  or  the  other  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
S(  nator  will  remain 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
th  e  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  know,  but  if  the  Sena- 
to:  from  Montana  will  remain,  I  would 
lil  e  him  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  must  do  my 
dity;  and  so,  by  request,  I  introduce  for 
afpropriate  reference  a  joint  resolution 
to  avert  the  immediate  taking  effect  of 
the  announced  strike,  by  deferring  the 
period  called  for  as  a  standstill  by  the 
Ri.ilway  Labor  Act  for  a  period  of  45 
days,  until  January  23,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  we 
hi  ve  done  this  before  in  a  similar  crisis 
with  respect  to  the  railroads  in  1967, 
ard  again  in  the  shop  craft  dispute  in 
9P0.  As  the  ranking  minority  member 

the  Labor  committee,  it  is  my  duty, 
the  part  of  the  administration,  and 

therefore  introduce  by  request,  the 
resolution  to  accomplish  that. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  minority 
m  ambers  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Piiblic  Welfare,  which  has  jurisdiction 

this  general  subject,  have  today,  at 
this  very  moment,  requested  an  imme- 
diite  hearing  upon  the  resolution  now 
being  introduced,  before  the  Commit- 
te;  on  Labor  and  Public  V/ elf  a  re.  The 
re  luest  is  signed  by  the  members  of  the 


committee  with  the  exception  of  Senator 
DoBUNiCK,  who  is  unreachable  at  this 
time,  being  away  at  a  place  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  world  where  he  cannot 
be  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  246)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  raUway  labor-management  dis- 
pute, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred, 
together  with  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
I  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

I  Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnbw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with draft  legislation  to  carry  out  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  for  averting  the 
threatened  Nationwide  rail  dispute. 

The  draft  legislation  provides  an  extension 
for  an  additional  period  of  45  days  of  the 
prohibition  against  strikes  or  lockouts  In  this 
dispute. 

This  situation  demonstrates  forcibly  once 
again  that  we  must  have  permanent  effective 
procedures  for  solving  labor  disputes  of  this 
nature.  Last  February  the  President  proposed 
the  enactment  of  an  Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act  to  provide  such  pro- 
cedures for  the  transportation  Industry. 

However,  as  such  legislation  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  and,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
the  present  situation.  I  recommend  that  the 
legislation  I  am  transmitting  be  given  Im- 
mediate and  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Enclosure 

I  XJ.S.  Senate, 

CoMMirTEE  ON  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  As  you  know, 
the  President  has  requested  Congress  by  ex- 
tension of  the  appropriate  provision  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  take  Immediate  action 
to  avert  for  45  days  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  announced  to  begin  at  12:01  a.m.  De- 
cember 10,  1970.  The  President  has  asked  the 
Congress  for  timely  action  to  avoid  a  na- 
tional emergency  as  the  Administration  finds 
that  the  consequences  of  such  a  strike  even 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  would  be  cata- 
strophic to  the  nation. 

Accordingly,  the  national  Interest  requires 
Immediate  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  we  request  that  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  commence  Immediate 
hearings  on  the  President's  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Winston  L.  Pboutt, 
Oeorge  Murphy, 
Richard  S.   Schweiker, 
William  R.  Saxbe. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  address- 
ing myself  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
majority  leader,  I  see  nothing  whatever 
inconsistent   between    his   suggestion — 


which  personally  I  endorse — and  the 
action  which  I  have  taken  in  introduc- 
ing the  resolution. 

We  have  about  36  hours,  Mr.  President. 
These  two  matters  must  proceed  on  par- 
allel tracks.  The  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced, wishes  collective  bargaining  to 
work;  and  if  he  can,  by  his  personal 
intercession,  assist  it  to  work,  then  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  majority  leader 
is  a  perfectly  valid  one. 

The  President  may  decide  that  he  can- 
not, by  his  personal  intercession,  assist 
it  to  work,  in  which  case  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  heard  from.  The  majority  leader's 
voice,  and  perhaps  even  mine,  are  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  the  Presi- 
dent's being  heard  on  that  subject.  But 
I  see  no  conflict  whatsoever  between  the 
parallel  tracks  of  responsibility  of  the 
administration  and  of  Congress;  and  the 
majority  leader  was  very  gracious  about 
that,  in  saying  that  he  thought  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  people  in  the  admin- 
istration had  done  everything  they  could 
up  to  now,  but  he  did  think  the  Presi- 
dent himself  might  yet  be  able  to  do 
something. 

If  that  hope  could  be  realized,  no  one 
would  be  happier  than  I,  and  I  am  sure 
every  one  else  In  Congress.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  President,  if  we  allow  the  strike 
to  go  on,  and  the  men  actually  go  out, 
some  would  argue  that,  "Well,  this  is  a 
way  to  compel  people  to  collectively  bar- 
gain," but  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
suffering  so  catastrophic  a  blow,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  that  is  a  price  we  all 
wish  to  pay. 

I  point  out  that  once  they  are  out,  if 
we  do  not  act  in  time  to  avert  this  awful 
decree,  the  situation  will  get  confused 
and  't  will  be  very  difficult  to  bring  them 
back,  and  will  undoubtedly  involve  some 
delay.  Indeed,  we  had  testimony — I  am 
speaking  now  strictly  as  a  matter  of 
fact — from  the  railroads  the  last  time 
we  faced  this  problem.  We  had  the  testi- 
mony of  the  railroad  managements  that 
they  simply  could  not  be  responsible  for 
what  would  happen  if  there  was  any  sus- 
pension at  all,  no  matter  how  short,  and 
that  things  would  get  so  fouled  up  that 
it  would  take  weeks  to  rearrange  them. 

I  will  say,  in  deference  to  the  unions, 
that  this  time  they  have  done  what  last 
time  they  did  only  at  the  hearings:  They 
have  offered  to  move  defense  material 
or  material  required  for  health— what 
they  call  "essential  shipments" — and  to 
continue  all  passenger  services.  This  in- 
volves, really,  the  reason  for  a  hearing, 
I  might  tell  my  colleagues,  because  the 
managements  firmly  maintain  that  they 
simply  cannot  run  the  railroads  that 
way.  It  presents  critical  problems  in  de- 
termining what  is  and  what  is  not  es- 
sential, disagreements  on  that  score,  the 
impacts  on  enormous  backups  in  freight 
yards  of  cars  full  of  material  which  is 
not  going  to  be  permitted  to  move,  and 
to  screen  out  of  that  what  is  going  to  be 
permitted  to  move.  They  claim — and  that 
is  all  I  can  tell  Congress — that  such 
problems  would  present  them  with  a 
practical  impossibility. 

This  is  something  we  will  simply  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  about.  We  may 
say  we  do  not  know  who  is  right,  but  we 
do  not  want  a  strike  for  i  days,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  find 
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out  who  is  right  through  necessary  hear- 
ings. 

I  would  represent  to  my  colleagues, 
particularly  consistent  with  the  major- 
ity leader's  view,  with  which  I  agree,  that 
we  still  have  to  face  up  to  our  problem 
here  in  Congress.  The  time  is  unbeliev- 
ably short. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  hope  that,  with- 
out in  any  way  compromising  his  strong- 
ly held  view — which  is  unnecessary;  he 
does  not  have  to  compromise — the  ma- 
jority leader,  with  his  prestige,  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  a  very 
prompt  hearing,  so  that  if  Congress  feels 
it  desirable  to  act,  it  will,  without  in  any 
way  impairing  the  feeling  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  majority  leader  has  said, 
should  do  everything  he  can,  with  his 
personal  prestige,  to  try  to  make  collec- 
tive bargaining  work. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  what 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  He  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  would  personally  sug- 
gest that  as  soon  as  the  resolution  is  in- 
troduced, he  get  together  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  that  hearings 
start  immediately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much.  His  graciousness  is  typical  of  him, 
and  I  shall  do  exactly  that. 

The  resolution  has  been  submitted.  I 
will  see  Senator  Yarborough  at  once. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  says  that  man  that  is 
bom  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time 
to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  It  say.s: 

He  cometh  up,  and  Is  cut  down,  like  a 
flower;  he  fleeth  as  It  were  a  shadow,  and 
never  ccntlnueth  In  one  stay. 

Today,  over  1,400  American  men  lan- 
guish in  Communist  prison  camps,  and 
they  know  misery.  They  sit  in  these 
camps  in  full  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention;  alone,  suffering,  shut  off 
from  normal  communication,  while  their 
families  here  at  home  try  desperately  to 
gain  knowledge  of  their  condition,  indeed 
their  existence. 


Let  none  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  are  our  men,  and  that  we  shall  not 
now  nor  ever  cease  our  attempts  to  bring 
them  forth  from  the  misery  of  brutal 
captivity. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  EFFORT  TO  LIBERATE  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR  HELD 
CAPTIVE  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  486. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  488)  relating  to  the 
joint  Army-Air  Force  effort  to  liberate  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  North 
Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am 
agreeable  to  having  the  resolution  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
imder  an  arrangement  to  report  it  back 
to  the  Senate  within  10  days.  This  will 
give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  resolution  in  the  light  of  some 
of  the  information  which  has  been  de- 
veloped since  the  resolution  was  origi- 
nally offered. 

Serious  questions  about  the  Incident 
were  raised  in  several  articles  which  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  December  4. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, including  an  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Manor.  One  article  indicated  that 
perhaps  some  officials  knew  that  no 
prisoners  were  there  but  that  the  action 
had  purposes  other  than  the  rescue  of 
prisoners. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  morning  hour  be  extended  for  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to  all 
resolutions,  not  just  this  one,  I  think 
that,  as  a  m.atter  of  proper  procedure, 
the  relevant  committees  should  have  an 
opporturity  to  review  the  resolutions  and 
request  full  information  from  the  officials 
and  other  sources  before  the  Senate  Is 
asked  to  take  action.  Serious  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  what  the  real  pur- 
pose was.  and  I  would  not  like  to  see 
the  Senate  commit  itself  without  more 
knowledge  as  to  what  really  was  the 


background.  I  do  not  wish  to  sidetrack 
the  resolution  altogether.  I  think  it  is 
significant,  and  I  would  undertake  to 
report  it  back  to  the  Senate  within  10 
days. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  pointed  out,  we  have  dis- 
cussed Senate  Resolution  486  and  some  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  As  I  indicated  to  him,  my 
purpose  and  my  hope  is  that  the  entire 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  will  on  the  resolution.  I  have 
no  objection  to  its  going  to  the  commit- 
tee to  be  reported  back  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  believes  we  will  be 
here  10  more  days.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  pending  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  instructions  to  report  it 
back  within  10  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Allen  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  follov.'ing  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

United  States  Air  Force  Flying  Pat 
Report 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Air  Force  flying  pay  report  as  of  October 
31,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  for  Averting  the 
Threatened  Nationwide  Rail  Dispute 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent railway  labor-management  dispute 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  4.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  In  Texas  (Rept.  No.  91-1415). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2299.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Company  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the 
United  States  (91-1416). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8663.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  20,  1968  (Public  Law  90-502).  to 
provide  relief  to  certain  former  officers  of 
the  Supply  Corps  pnd  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Navy  (Rept.  No.  91-1417). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  14421.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vevance  of  certain  property  of  the  United 
States  located  in  Lswrence  County,  S.  Dak., 
to  John  and  Ruth  Rachetto  (Rept.  No. 
91-1418). 
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bV  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  axnend- 
mei  t: 

HR.  18012.  An  act  to  amend  the  For- 
elgr  Service  Building  Act,  1929,  to  authorize 
add  tlonal  appropriations  (Rept.  No.  91- 
142(  ) . 


AMENDMENT  OF  CENTRAL  INTEL- 
L  [GENCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OF  1964  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
A[ITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1419) 

R  :r.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Arr  led  Services,  reported  an  original  bill 
<S.  45711  to  amend  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
por ,  thereon,  which  bill  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  and  the  report  was  ordered 
to  t  e  printed. 


THS 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE  GUAR- 
jf^NTY  AGENCY  ACT— REPORT  OF 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  AND 
StrPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
>0.  91-1421) 


.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
)rably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  fS. 
)  to  create  a  Federal  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corp.,  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
public  against  certain  insurance 
insolvencies.  I  ask  imanimous 
content  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
getier  with  minority  and  supplemental 
vie) ?s. 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

) .  The  report  wiU  be  received,  and 

bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 

,  without  objection,  the  report  will 

jrinted.  as  requested  by  the  Senator 

f  ro»i  Washington. 


ORlNIBUS  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
AHD  FLOOD  CONTROL  BILL  OF 
1  )70— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— 
I  rorVIDUAL  VIEWS   fS.  REPT.  NO. 

9L-1422) 

R  [r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  senior  col- 
leajue  <Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  on  behalf  of 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
UNO),  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  report  favorably  an  original  bill 
4572)  authorizing  the  construction, 
rep|iir,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
orks  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
on.  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
repbrt  be  printed,  together  with  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Dole  ) .  and  the  individual  views  of 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) . 
PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
) .  The  report  will  be  received,  and 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
without  objection,  the  report  ■will 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
fro:  n  West  Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


in  executive  session,  the  following 
favbrable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  O.  Blake,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mall;  and 

John  A.  McKesson  3d.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Gabon  Republic. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  on  the  nomination  of  eight 
flag  and  general  oflQcers  in  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Charles  Grlbble,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral: 

Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Augustine  Mlley,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President.  In  the  grade  of  general; 

Ma].  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Ray  Williams.  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gens.  Hugh  M.  Elwood  and  Donn  J. 
Robertson.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant   general   while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  general  while  serving  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps; 

Gen.  I^wls  W.  Walt.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  In  the  grade  of  general;  and 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Van  Ryzln,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
I  report  favorably  225  appointments  in 
the  Regular  Army  in  the  grade  of  major 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Edward  A.  Fedok,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION— EXECU- 
TIVE REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (EXECUTIVE 
REPT.  NO.  91-25) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
report  favorably,  with  imderstandings 
and  a  declaration,  the  genocide  conven- 
tion, executive  office,  81st  Congress,  first 
session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spcng).  The  report  will  be  received,  and 


the  convention  will  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar;  and  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED    OR    REPORTED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred or  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  4569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freny  Rus- 
tom  Irani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  4570.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  potential 
additions  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scemc 
River  Systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading. ) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  4571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(Reference  is  made  to  the  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Stennis,  which  appears  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees".) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia   (for 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 

S.  4572.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(Reference  Is  made  to  the  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  which 
appears  earlier  In  the  Record  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request)  : 

S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor -management  dispute;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  convene  in  1971  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Ocean  Dumping;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


S.  4570— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  designed  to  stop  develop- 
ment temporarily  on  scenic  sections  of 
Michigan's  Au  Sable  and  Manistee  Riv- 
ers. The  bill  would  add  those  sections  to 
the  list  of  27  rivers  imder  study  for  pos- 
sible addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  system. 

The  sections  affected  by  this  legislation 
would  be:  the  Au  Sable,  downstream 
from  Foot  Dam  to  Oscoda  and  upstream 
from  Loud  Reservoir  to  the  source  of  the 
river,  including  the  principal  tributaries 
but  excluding  Mio  and  Bamfleld  Reser- 
voirs; and  the  Manistee,  upstream  from 
Manistee  Lake  to  the  river's  source,  in- 
cluding its  principal  tributaries  but  ex- 
cluding Tippy  and  Hodenpyl  Reservoirs. 
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These  rivers  and  wildlands  through 
which  they  pass  are  great  resources  for 
the  people  of  Michigan  and  the  Nation. 
They  are.  however,  greatly  endangered 
by  the  all-too-common  threat  of  devel- 
opments that  would  mar  their  scenic 
beauty  and  dilute  their  wild  character. 
Much  of  the  land  along  the  Au  Sable  and 
the  Manistee — including  its  tributary, 
the  Pine  River — is  owned  by  the  Con- 
sumers Power  Co.  They  have  in  the  past 
leased  some  of  these  lands  for  private 
development.  Proposals  for  further  leas- 
ing this  spring  focused  widespread  atten- 
tion on  the  endangered  future  of  these 
river  lands.  To  its  credit,  the  power  com- 
pany has  delayed  its  leasing  plans  for 
the  moment. 

Nevertheless,  the  threatened  future  of 
these  rivers  is  clear.  We  must  move 
rapidly  to  forestall  that  threat,  and  I  am 
most  eager,  as  are  Michigan's  conserva- 
tion-minded citizens,  to  cooperate  in  this 
endeavor. 

Development  is  prohibited  while  a  riv- 
er is  imder  study.  If  it  is  determined  that 
a  river  should  be  protected  permanently, 
additional  legislation  is  required  to  add 
it  to  the  wild  rivers  system. 

The  Departments  of  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture, which  administer  the  wild  riv- 
ers program,  have  Indicated  interest  in 
the  Michigan  rivers. 

I  am  introducing  the  legislation  at 
this  time,  not  expecting  that  it  will  be 
passed  in  the  few  remaining  days  of 
this  session,  but  in  hopes  that  it  will 
afford  the  rivers  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion and  will  encourage  the  Consumers 
Power  Co.,  to  discontinue  further  leasing 
of  its  lands  and  perhaps  gradually  to 
phase  out  existing  leases. 

The  Manistee  and  Au  Sable  Rivers 
have  long  been  recognized  as  among  the 
outstanding  recreational  rivers  in  the 
Midwest.  At  the  national  level,  the  Man- 
istee River  was  recognized  in  the  1963- 
64  wild  river  study  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture as  meeting  national  criteria,  and 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  the  administra- 
tion in  1967  and  1968  included  the  Man- 
istee in  the  study  category  on  rivers. 

At  the  State  level,  both  the  Au  Sable 
and  Manistee  were  recognized  in  a  1965 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources report  to  have  natural  and  rec- 
reational values  of  major  significance, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  several 
stretches  of  riverfront  be  kept  free  of 
development.  Again,  in  the  foreword  to 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Bul- 
letin entitled,  "Michigan's  Au  Sable  Riv- 
er: Today  and  Tomorrow."  written  by 
G.  E.  Hendrickson  and  published  in  1966, 
Gerald  E.  Eddy,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission, 
stated : 

.  .  .  the  Au  Sable  Is  perhaps  enjoyed  and 
cherished  by  more  people  than  any  other 
Michigan  river.  Cool  clean  fiowing  water, 
natural  cover,  and  gravel  spawning  beds 
make  it  an  outstanding  trout  stream.  Its 
natural  beauty  attracts  canoeists,  camp- 
ers, and  cabin  dwellers.  The  kind  of  excel- 
lence typified  by  the  Au  Sable,  however,  is 
fragile  and  can  easily  deteriorate  through 
neglect,  mismanagement,  and  apathy. 

Once  again,  in  March  of  this  year,  in 
Its  response  to  Michigan  House  Con- 


current Resolution  356,  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  reiter- 
ated its  previously  stated  recommenda- 
tion that  substantial  sections  of  the  Au 
Sable  and  Manistee  riverfronts  be  left 
undeveloped.  Specifically,  the  DNR  re- 
sponse indicated  that  the  lands  consum- 
ers proposed  to  lease  fell  within  the  sec- 
tions DNR  had  recommended  for  preser- 
vation. 

Early  in  the  new  Congress,  I  will  in- 
troduce similar  legislation  and  will  urge 
early  consideration  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spcng)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  4570)  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating 
certain  rivers  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
for  potential  additions  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  Systems,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    4238 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was  added 
£is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4238,  the  Universal 
Enrollment  Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     A     FEDERAL 
BROKER-DEALER  INSURANCE 

CORPORATION— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1095 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  matters  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  Americans — the  health 
and  stability  of  our  national  securities 
markets  and  investor  confidence  in  these 
institutions. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans owning  securities  has  grown  sig- 
nificantly to  the  point  where  more  than 
30  million  Americans  presently  own 
shares  in  U.S.  industry  including  1,214.- 
000  citizens  of  my  own  State.  This  growth 
has  been  possible  because  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  investors  have  placed  in  our 
national  securities  markets,  the  brokers 
and  dealers  who  represent  them,  and  the 
regulatory  bodies  which  protect  the  pub- 
lic interests.  Congress  has  contributed 
to  this  confidence  by  its  belief  that  in- 
dustry self-regulation,  coupled  with  over- 
sight by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  produces  an  effective  regula- 
tory structure. 

Events  have  taken  place  in  recent 
months  involving  the  failure  of  a  number 
of  larger  brokerage  firms — as  well  as  the 
"shotgun  marriages"  of  still  others — 
wliich  have,  however,  weakened  investor 
confidence  and  cast  a  cloud  on  industry 
self-regulation  as  a  viable  concept.  An 
estimated  150  brokerage  firms  have  en- 
tered into  liquidation.  Hundreds  of  oth- 
ers have  had  to  merge  or  cut  back  op- 
erations. As  a  result,  thousands  of  inves- 
tors have  found  their  cash  and  securi- 
ties in  brokerage  accounts  frozen  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  bankruptcy  suits  or 
other  court  actions.  What  the  dollar  loss 
to  individual  investors  will  be,  no  one  can 
now  predict. 


The  Senate  will  shortly  begin  debate  on 
Senate  bill  2348  which  is  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  broker-dealer  insurance 
corporation.  Senator  Muskie  has  intro- 
duced this  measure  which  will  protect 
investors'  funds  and  securities  and  will, 
in  my  opinion,  do  much  to  restore  con- 
sumer confidence  in  the  investment  in- 
dustry. But  I  believe  Senate  bill  2348 
should  be  further  strengthened. 

Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  which  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate certain  practices  by  brokers  and 
dealers  which  subject  investors'  cash  and 
securities  to  unreasonable  risks.  Specif- 
ically, the  amendment  I  propose  to  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  would  provide  that  broker-dealers 
must  segregate  from  their  own  funds  and 
securities  both  cash  and  securities  en- 
trusted to  them  by  investors  for  safe- 
keeping. There  would  be  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  customers'  prop- 
erty for  the  broker-dealer's  own  pur- 
poses. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  members 
alone  now  hold  approximately  $2.2  bil- 
lion of  customers'  cash,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "free  credit  balances."  They 
also  hold  approximately  $47  billion  of 
customers'  securities.  These  free  credit 
balances  are  accimiulated,  typically,  af- 
ter the  sale  of  securities  and  are  retained 
by  the  broker-dealers  for  safekeeping 
until  the  customer  decides  to  purchase 
other  securities  or  withdraw  the  funds 
from  his  account.  It  is  also  commonplace 
for  fully  paid  customers'  securities  to  be 
held  by  broker-dealers  for  safekeeping— 
both  for  convenience  sake  and  because 
the  practice  facilitates  additional  trans- 
actions. 

In  reliance  on  the  existing  regulatory 
structure,  investors  have  maintained 
large  cash  balances  at  brokerage  houses 
and  have  entrusted  their  securities  to 
broker-dealers  for  safekeeping.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  a  correlation  between 
the  stability  of  broker-dealers  and  the 
stability  of  our  national  financial  mar- 
kets. But  the  public  thinks  there  is.  The 
mail  which  my  office  and  others  have  re- 
ceived concerning  the  failure  of  a  num- 
ber of  broker-dealers  betrays  a  growing 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  financial  mar- 
kets generally. 

In  my  judgment  Congress  must  act  to 
afford  the  American  public  maximum 
protection.  We  cannot  permit  practices 
on  the  part  of  broker-dealers  which  un- 
dermine the  public's  confidence  in  our 
financial  markets.  The  very  stability  of 
our  economy  and  the  ability  of  American 
business  to  raise  vast  sums  of  capital 
from  large  and  small  investors  alike  war- 
rants constructive,  responsible  measures 
to  correct  what  has  become  a  serious 
situation. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
makes  broker-dealers  fiduciaries  with  re- 
gard to  the  safekeeping  of  both  cash  and 
securities  entrusted  to  them  by  the  in- 
vesting public.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
such  a  provision  is  unnecsssary  because 
the  commingling  of  customer  and  bro- 
kerage firm  property  has  been  common- 
place for  years.  If  that  has  been  the  case, 
it  is  time  that  Congress  acts  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  practices. 
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Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that,  if  a  firm 
which  has  failed  to  adequately  segregate 
the  investing  public's  property  should  go 
lnt<i  bankruptcy,  the  trustee  in  bank- 
rup  tcy  can  tie  up  these  assets  for  an  in- 
defnite  period.  The  innocent  investor 
cou  d  lose  all  or  most  of  his  cash  or 
secirities. 

this  proposed  amendment  becomes 

investor  losses  will  be  limited  to 

csises  where  fraud  or  outright  vlo- 

of  this  provision  occur,  in  wliich 

the  insurance  provisions  of  S.  2348 

come  into  play. 

is  also  argued  that  many  broker- 
use  free  credit  balances  as  their 
capital  and  that  to  reqiiire 
of  such  funds  would  further 
the  stability  of  broker-dealers 
I  cannot  accept  and  I  hope 
will  not  accept  that  argument, 
should  customers'  cash  and  securi- 
be  used  to  satisfy  broker-dealer  capi- 
leeds?  To  ask  the  question  is,  I  sug- 
to  answer  it. 

amendment  which  I  propose  would 
effect  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
by  the  SEC.  In  no  event,  how- 
would  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
be delayed  more  than  1  year  be- 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  bill, 
should   give   broker-dealers  suf&- 
time  to  alter  their  capital  struc- 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  their 
obligations    to    the    investing 
ic.  Once  the  law  takes  effect  investors 
no  longer  bear  the  risks  I  have  cited, 
will  be  fully  protected  and  indeed 
possibly  even  earn  a  return  on  free 
balances  maintained  with  broker- 
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.  President,  this  amendment  would 

a  gaping  loophole  in  the  Securities 

Act.  This  amendment  will  offer 

maximum  protection  to  the  public,  and 

f.  nactment  will  restore  and  build  pub- 

qonfidence  in  our  national  securities 

tution. 

ask  unanimous   consent   that  this 
am^dment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
Record. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 

printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 

without  objection,  the  amendment 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 

amendment  <No.  1095)  is  as  fol- 
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Amendment  No.  1095 


Or    page  73.  line  7.  Insert  the  following: 
"stc.  4.  Section  15   (c)    of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
'ol  lowing: 

6)   (A)  No  broker  or  dealer  or  member 

national  securities  exchange  shall  hold 

1  stody  or  under  a  lien  any  money,  secu- 

OT  other  property  received  from  or  on 

of  any  customer,  except   that   such 

r  may  hold  In  custody  or  under  a  lien 

lend  or  pledge  an  amount  of  such 

that  Is  fair  and  reasonable  In  view 

Indebtedness  of  said  customer  to  said 

broker  or  dealer  and  in  compliance 

such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 

on  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of 


B)  When  a  broker  or  dealer  or  member 
receives  or  holds  securities  that  su-e  fully  paid 
for  c  r  m  excess  of  the  amount  which  can  be 
held  In  custody  or  under  a  lien  or  under  a 
loan  or  pledge  under  this  section  or  receives 
any  monies  or  other  property  from  or  on 
behaf  of  any  customer,  except  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  to  complete  a  trans- 


action for  such  customer,  such  member,  bro- 
ker or  dealer  shall — 

"'(1)  promptly  deliver  such  securities, 
money  or  other  property  to  such  customer,  or 

"'(11)  upon  the  written  consent  of  such 
customer,  place  or  maintain  such  securities, 
money,  or  other  property  in  the  custody  of 
either  a  bank  which  has  at  all  times  an 
aggregate  capital,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  such  specified  minimum  amount 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  or  of  a  clearing  corporation, 
central  depository,  or  similar  facility  subject 
to  such  qualifications  as  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  may  prescribe  in 
the  public  Interest  and  for  the  protection 
of  Investors,  Such  securities,  money  or  other 
property  shall  not  be  removed  by  the  broker 
or  dealer  from  such  bank,  clearing  corpora- 
tion, central  depository  or  similar  facility, 
except  upon  the  specific  authorization  of 
such  customer  to  complete  a  transaction 
for  the  account  of  such  customer  or  for 
delivery  to  such  customer  or  his  designee  and 
subject  to  such  rules  Emd  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  in  the  public 
Interest  and  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

"•(C)  This  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  be  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.' " 

On  page  73,  strike  lines  8  and  9.  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  5,  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  unless  otherwise  specified  herein." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  NOM- 
INATION OF  JEREMIAH  COLWELL 
WATERMAN  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydincs).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  notice  of 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Notice  of  Hearings  on  the  Nomination  of 
Jesemiah  Col  well  Waterman  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  PtraLic  Service  Commis- 
sion 

Mr.  Ttdings.  Mr.  President,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  wish  to  give  notice  that  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Jeremiah  Col- 
well  Waterman  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day. December  10,  1970.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  10:00  A.M.  in  Room  6226  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Individuals  and  representatives  of  orga- 
nizations who  wish  to  testify  at  the  hearing 
should  notify  Mr.  Vaughn  Williams  at  225- 
4161.  prlca-  to  December  9,  1970. 

Written  statements,  in  lieu  of  personal 
appearance,  are  welcomed  and  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Staff  Director,  Room  6218,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510.  for  Inclusion  in  the  hearing  record. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
1  SENATORS 


"SPARE  THE  THINNING  THICKET" 
BY  DOROTHIE  ERWIN  IN  THE 
DALLAS  NEWS— THE  CASE  FOR 
THE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.   YARBOROUOH.   Mr.   President. 
Southwest  Scene,  the  Sunday  magazine 


of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  Septem- 
ber 27.  1970.  contains  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Dorothie  Erwin  concerning  the 
plight  of  the  beautiful  Big  Thicket  area 
of  southeast  Texas.  The  article  points 
out  that  at  one  time  the  Big  Thicket 
consisted  of  more  than  SVi  million  acres; 
however,  due  to  unregulated  practices 
this  ecological  wonderland  has  now  been 
reduced  to  approximately  300.000  acres. 

Unless  prompt  action  is  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  preserve  this 
unique  area,  one  of  the  last  great  wilder- 
ness areas  in  America  will  be  sacrificed 
uimecessarily  to  the  chalnsaw  and  bull- 
dozer. Since  1966  I  have  fought  for  the 
creation  of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
of  not  less  than  100,000  acres.  During 
this  session  of  Congress,  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  obtaining 
this  goal.  Today,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  filed  its 
report  on  my  bill,  S.  4,  to  create  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  By  taking  this 
action,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
htis  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  saving 
our  ecological  wonderlands.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  .  for  their  vision  and  their 
diligent  work  in  this  important  area.  I 
recommend  the  article  by  Dorothie 
Erwin  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  to  the 
Senate  because  of  its  penetrating  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  involved  in  saving 
the  Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Spare  the 
Thinning  Thicket,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spare    the    Thinning    Thicket 
(By   Dorothie   Erwin) 

Nature  made  the  Big  Thicket  a  biology 
laboratory,  one  that  man  covildn't  duplicate 
if  he  tried. 

But  if  that  makes  it  sound  like  a  place 
only  a  botanist  could  love,  I  should  find  an- 
other metaphor.  It  has  been  trouble  enough 
already  for  scientists  and  other  conserva- 
tionists to  persuade  pHDlltlclans  that  a 
thicket,  even  this  unique  biological  area,  de- 
serves to  be  a  national  park. 

A  thicket  hasn't  the  public  image  for  a 
popular  park.  It  lacks  the  grandeur  of  a 
waterfall,  the  majesty  of  a  peak.  A  family 
certainly  can't  take  it  all  home  In  a  snap- 
shot with  the  kids  lined  up  squinting  in 
front  of  It. 

Yet  the  storied  Big  Thicket,  Southeast 
Texas'  wet  woodlot  northwest  of  Beaumont, 
has  been  appreciated  for  the  most  unscienti- 
fic reasons.  IX  its  last  remaining  rich  little 
parts  are  saved  now  and  only  minimally 
developed  for  the  public's  use — a  few  inter- 
pretive exhibits  to  explain  the  ecology,  a  few 
trails  cleared  and  marked — then  Its  recrea- 
tional potential  will  be  as  uncommon  as  Its 
botany. 

Organized  preservation  efforts  began  as 
far  back  as  the  1930s  but  they  were  ineffec- 
tive. Intermittent  attempts  to  promote  a 
state  park  in  the  thicket,  culminating  in 
the  early  1960s,  always  got  somehow  lost  in 
the  woods.  Only  this  year  has  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  part  of  Texas'  peculiar  little 
wilderness,  in  the  national  park  system, 
seemed  really  possible.  A  combination  of 
factors  accounts  for  the  change:  A  coalition 
of  national  and  regional  conservationist  or- 
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ganlzatlons  publicizing  the  thicket  and  sup- 
porting the  park  Idea,  a  growing  environ- 
mental awareness  among  laymen,  and  some 
pragmatic    election-year    politicking. 

It  will  be  a  nonesuch  park  if  it  is  a  park. 

Science  and  local  tradition  differ  In  their 
mapping  of  It.  The  thicket  of  lore  and  legend 
Is  a  small  area,  roughly  the  watershed  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  and  its  Little  Pine  Is- 
land tributary  In  Hardin  and  Polk  counties. 
Xxx;al  people  call  the  densest  parts  "tight- 
eye"  thicket.  A  characteristic  example  of  it 
18  in  the  triangle  that  has  the  towns  of 
Kountze.  Saratoga  and  Sour  Lake  at  its  tips. 

But  defined  according  to  its  geology  and 
biology,  the  thicket  region  comprises  several 
counties  between  the  Neches  and  San 
Jacinto  rivers  and  about  S'/^  million  acres — 
the  figure  that's  often  cited  now  by  conserva- 
tionists as  the  Big  Thicket  that  used  to  be. 
It  was  reduced  and  fragmented  by  logging, 
farming,  oil  drilling,  pipelines  and  residential 
development.  The  consensus  estimate  Is  that 
about  300.000  acres  of  it  remains. 

Diversity  of  fiora  and  fauna  is  the  thicket's 
peculiar  charm.  The  region  is  characterized 
by  mild  temperatures  and  deep,  pervious 
soils  that  retain  the  plentiful  moisture  from 
numerous  springs  and  60  Inches  of  rainfall  a 
year.  A  National  Park  Service  study  found 
the  thicket  to  contain  "elements  common 
to  the  Florida  Everglades,  the  Okefenokee 
swamp,  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Pied- 
mont forests  and  the  open  woodlands  of  the 
coastal  plains." 

Subtropical  and  temperate  zone  vegeta- 
tions overlap.  Envlrorunental  ecology  stu- 
dents may  observe  most  of  the  plant  com- 
munities of  the  continental  United  States  in 
a  single  day  in  this  compact  area. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Lundell,  Texas  Research  Founda- 
tion director,  says  the  thicket  contains  more 
soil  types  and  more  plant  and  animal  species 
than  any  area  of  comparable  size  in  the 
United  States. 

Present,  but  in  diminishing  numbers,  are 
the  primitive  soil-building  plants  of  the 
sphagnum  bog  community  that  are  fascinat- 
ing to  laymen  and  vital  to  botanical  study. 
Twenty-one  species  of  wild  orchids  have  been 
found  in  the  thicket,  and  25  varieties  of 
ferns.  In  a  few  acres  of  privately  owned 
botanical  preserve  near  Silsbee,  representa- 
tions of  the  rare  species  are  carefully 
coddled — the  tiny  orchids,  the  insect-eating 
plants  (there  are  five  species  known  in  Amer- 
ica, four  of  them  in  the  thicket)  and  other 
oddities.  They  are  dying  out  elsewhere  as 
their  areas  are  drained  for  timber  cultiva- 
tion, and  this  unearthly  little  garden  could 
soon  be  their  only  Texas  habitat. 

To  zoologist  Dr.  Daniel  WiUard  of  The 
University  of  Texas,  one  of  many  scientists 
who  testified  at  a  Senate  hearing  on  a  park 
bill  this  summer,  such  areas  as  the  thicket 
are  valued  as  "controls"  for  experiments  in 
environmental  manipulation. 

The  weight  of  scientific  testimony  was  that 
the  thicket's  biology  has  not  been  fully  stud- 
led:  that  there  is  much  to  learn  from  the 
Interrelatlonsips  of  life  forms  and  the  soil- 
building  processes  at  work.  The  concern  is 
that  it  will  not  be  learned  If  the  climax 
forests — the  relatively  stable  natural  areas 
in  which  plants  and  animals  have  adjusted 
to  their  environment — are  skinned  off  and 
replaced  by  sanitized,  cultivated  pine 
plantations. 

No  part  of  the  remaining  thicket  is  large 
enough  to  be  a  certified  "wilderness"  under 
the  national  legislation  that  applies.  Pipe- 
lines and  other  man-made  incursions  dis- 
qualify the  Saratoga  triangle  and  other  siz- 
able contiguous  areas  for  park  consideration. 
But  isolated  natural  areas  remain.  Eight  of 
these — the  "string  of  pearls,"  they  were 
called — are  proposed  for  protection  In  the 
National  Park  Service  studies  that  were 
made  in  1967  and  1968. 

Pour  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  make  the  pearls  Into  parks  that 
would    total    from    35,500    acres    to    185,000 


acres.  The  larger  acreages  would  include 
some  combination  of  protected  corridors 
along  the  streams  and  roads  that  connect 
the  natural  ecological  areas. 

The  allied  conservationist  organizations, 
about  20  of  them,  which  are  represented  in 
the  Bl^  Thicket  Coordinating  Committee 
have  Insisted  on  addition  of  the  corridors 
as  the  "string"  for  the  pearls.  They  say  the 
natural  areas  cannot  survive  In  isolation 
without  their  waterways  protected,  and  that 
preservation  of  the  natural  streamways  for 
hiking,  canoeing  and  primitive  camping  will 
add  a  recreational  dimension  to  the  park. 

All  the  land  in  question  Is  privately  owned, 
most  of  it  by  large  lumber  companies.  The 
Texas  timber  industry,  through  its  organiza- 
tions and  Individual  spokesmen,  Is  on  record 
in  favor  of  a  35,500-acre  park.  But  It  has 
vigorously  opposed  any  expansion  of  that 
acreage. 

There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the 
large-park  plan,  too,  among  thicket  area  res- 
idents, who  fear  that  it  would  raise  their 
taxes  or  harm  the  wood  products  industries 
on  which  the  Southeast  Texas  economy  Is 
heavily  dependent. 

The  Big  Thicket  Association,  which  was 
formed  In  1964  to  revive  the  preservation 
effort,  has  found  that  converting  thicket- 
area  residents  to  the  park  idea  has  been 
among  its  toughest  tasks.  With  meager  re- 
sources (only  91,857  in  dues  last  year),  the 
association  has  printed  literature,  hosted 
visitors,  created  publicity  and  kept  the  park 
Idea  alive.  The  American  Heritage  Society 
this  year  gave  the  group  a  $10,000  award  for 
conservation  activity,  the  first  real  money 
ever  available  for  the  cause. 

Others  have  given  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough  has  led  the 
effort  for  national  park  legislation.  The  co- 
ordinating committee  has  helped  draw  the 
park  partisans  into  harmony,  though  not 
unanimity,  In  their  efforts  this  year.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas'  de- 
scription of  the  thinning  thicket  in  his 
book,  "Farewell  to  Texas,"  helped  draw  na- 
tional attention  to  the  park  idea.  The  Audu- 
bon Society  magazine  hit  a  lick  in  1967  with 
John  V.  Dennis'  announcement  that  the 
ivoryblUed  woodpecker,  long  thought  to  be 
extinct,  still  lives  in  the  thicket.  Many  other 
names  have  figured  in  the  save-the-thlcket 
effort. 

As  the  warmish  quarrel  continues  between 
the  timber  industry  and  the  allied  conserva- 
tionists, the  thicket  itself  seems  to  need  in- 
terpreting for  the  uncommitted  outsider. 

Its  character  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
viewer.  It  hides,  especially  from  the  motor- 
ist. Close  to  paved  roads,  but  Invisible  to 
passerby  and  difficult  to  reach,  are  places  of 
serene  beauty  and  fantastic  foliage. 

The  part  easiest  to  see  Is  the  Alabtmia- 
Coushatta  Indian  Reservation,  at  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  proposed  park  area, 
where  guided  tours  are  offered.  The  Indians 
have  a  fine  and  beautiful  forest,  with  numer- 
ous champion  trees.  But  this  is  only  one 
facet  of  the  Big  Thicket  and  it  offers  no 
glimpse  of  the  typical  "tight-eye." 

The  Impassable  wall  of  roadside  vegetation 
that  the  motorist  sees  In  the  heart  of  the 
traditional  thicket  (for  example,  along  FM 
770  between  Kountze  and  Saratoga)  Is  mis- 
leading, for  it  Is  unnatural  thicket  that  re- 
sults from  the  removal  of  the  forest's  crown 
canopy  for  highway  construction.  Plante  re- 
spond to  the  increase  of  light  with  a  burst 
of  growth,  matted  and  jungly  and  formidable 
to  the  eye.  But  Just  behind  this  screen.  In 
msmy  areas.  Is  beautiful  open  forest.  Stream 
banks  are  often  open  enough  for  hiking  with 
only  minimal  clearing. 

For  a  thicket  timber  industry  leader  to  say, 
as  one  did  say  to  a  visiting  newsman  re- 
cently, that  the  heat,  snakes  and  Insects 
make  the  place  "uninviting"  as  a  recreational 
site  Is  to  miss  the  whole  point  that  conserva- 
tionists have  tried  to  make:  Some  mud,  mos- 


quitoes and  moccasins  come  with  the  terri- 
tory, as  part  of  a  complex  biological  commu- 
nity sustained  by  a  unique  environment.  Of 
course  nature  has  the  bark  on  in  the  thicket, 
and  that  Is  the  Justification  for  its 
preservation. 

No  one  claims  the  thicket  offers  recreation 
for  the  maisses.  But  it  attracts  quite  a  few. 
Amateur  naturalists  are  numerous  and  their 
legions  are  increasing.  The  thicket  Is  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  professional  schol- 
ars. The  lower  thicket  Is  blidwatchers'  bliss, 
especially  In  winter.  Three  hundred  bird 
species  live  in  the  wilderness  area. 

Not  every  outdoorsman  wants  a  marina  and 
an  ice  dock  handy.  The  canoeist  wants  a 
quiet,  natural  stream,  the  hiker  a  quiet,  nat- 
ural trail.  In  the  mild  coastal  climate  they 
could  have  them  almost  the  year  around. 

All  concerned  agree  there  should  be  no 
improved  campsites  in  the  park's  natural 
areas.  Camping  would  be  at  the  several 
nearby  lakes. 

Mass  traffic  would  soon  destroy  the  pearls. 
Wide  roads  would  alter  them  seriously.  The 
thicket  would  not — should  not — be  a  tamed 
and  sterilized  extension  of  the  urban  back- 
yard. 

The  thicket  was  never  one  vast  solid  man 
of  Impenetrable  vegetation,  although  early 
Immigrants  formed  that  impression  of  It 
when  It  blocked  their  paths.  It  was  and  U, 
in  large  part,  open  forest  with  many  baygalls 
Interspersed  in  it  and  many  streams  thread- 
ing through  it. 

Baygalls  are  the  shallow  seepage  bogs,  open 
in  the  center  and  surrounded  by  rings  of 
thicket.  White  bay  and  gallberry.  the  domi- 
nant species,  give  them  their  name.  These 
dense,  vine-tied  snarls  of  holly,  myrtle,  yau- 
pon.  palmetto  and  tlti  are  the  classic 
thicket — fascinating  or  sinister  depending  on 
whether  one  is  studying  it  or  lost  in  it. 

Naturalist  Mrs.  Oeraldlne  Watson  of  Sils- 
bee guided  the  v(Tlter  and  a  photographer  for 
Southwest  Scene  on  a  tour  that  included  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  baygall.  very  still  and 
eerily  yellow-green,  early  one  morning.  Pale 
sunlight  filtered  through  the  fringe  of  treea 
onto  the  small  ponds  and  the  sphagnum  moss 
that  sponglly,  silently  absorbs  the  footfall. 
Naturalists  treasure  these  places,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  thicket,  as  laboratories  of  the 
land  building  process — the  transition  of  bog 
into  soil. 

The  stands  of  bush  palmetto  along  Pine 
Island  Bayou  near  Saratoga  are  dramatically 
photogenic,  too.  Here  again,  lush  and  exotic 
settings  are  near  the  roadways  but  bidden 
from  them.  If  the  park  materializes,  this  area 
will  be  in  public  ownership,  accessible  to  hik- 
ers. It  Illustrates  the  palmetto-cypress-tupelo 
forest  association  that  Is  typical  of  the  lower 
thicket. 

There  are  six  other  distinct  plant  associa- 
tions elsewhere  In  the  thicket,  sometimes 
merging,  and  the  pearls  are  Intended  to  con- 
tion  some  representation  of   each. 

Few  virgin  woods  remain  anywhere  in  the 
region.  Almost  all  areas  have  been  cut  over, 
drained,  crossed  with  roads  or  pipelines  or 
otherwise  altered  by  man.  But  one  of  the 
thicket's  traits  Is  rapid  growth.  The  forest 
win  soon  return  to  climax  stage  If  It  Is  not 
starved  for  water. 

Perhaps  some  black  bears  and  panthers 
would  reclaim  a  place,  too.  They  and  the  al- 
ligators, once  numerous,  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  ivoryblll — the  20-lnch-long 
woodpecker  whose  gaudy  headfeathers  used 
to  decorate  Indian  warbonnets — lives  in  the 
thicket  if  he  lives  anywhere.  The  Audubon 
writer  confidently  claimed  there  were  "five  to 
10  pairs  "  three  years  ago.  I  know  three  truth- 
ful birders  with  good  eyesight  who  declare 
they've  seen  the  splendid  bird  since  then. 

The  Indians,  the  white  loners  on  the  fron- 
tier, loggers,  moonshiners.  Confederacy  draft- 
dodgers — all  used  or  abused  the  woods  In 
some  way.  The  thicket  was  meat  market  for  a 
long  time,  thick  with  deer  and  bear.  The 
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C  addoes  and  Atakaps  and   the  ancestors  of 
ttie    Alabama-Coushattas    dined    off    It. 

It  turned  aside  the  first  streams  of  white 
ssttlers.  The  thiclcet  got  the  mavericks — 
s  ;lf-sufflclent  and  unsociable.  Thlcketeers  to 
t  lis  day  are  openly  proud  of  their  rough- 
t^ugh  ancestors. 
Loggers  had  eyes  on  the  thicket  as  early 
■  the  1850s,  and  floated  logs  down  the 
B3  and  Sabine.  The  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road built  m  the  1870s  speeded  up  the  har- 
By  the  1890s  there  was  a  network  of 
Us  and  rowdy  sawmill  towns.  In  the  log- 
-g  style  of  that  era  all  over  the  South,  the 
ters  cut  and  moved  on  without  looking 
;k  or  thinking  ahead. 

Most  of  the  sawmill  towns  faded  Into 
ghostUness  when  the  timber  was  used  up. 
F  arming  moved  In  as  the  woods  receded. 
1  ben  the  oil  boom  came,  further  altering 
t  le  look  and  the  economy  of  Southeast 
liexas. 

All  concerned  recognize  that  present  forest 
anagement  practices  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
s:  lortslghted  cut-and-run  methods  of  50 
y^ars  ago.  Still,  angry  charges  fly  across  the 
c  immunlcatlon  gap  In  the  park  dispute.  The 
-  -"£  partisans  are  convinced  that  some  tlm- 
men  are  maliciously  destroying  attractive 
T  of  the  thicket  to  discourage  the  park 
because  a  park  would  loosen  their  hold 
the  area's  economy;  and  that  contlnua- 
1  of  the  present  large-scale  draining  and 
aversion  of  the  thicket  to  pine  tree  cultl- 
tlon  wUl  eliminate  all  natural  forest  and 
le  plant  and  animal  communities  assocl- 
«d  with  It. 

The  timber  Industry,  on  the  other  hand, 
aintalns  it  Is  taking  good  care  of  the  forest 
r<  sources:  that  timber  lands  are  Inexorably 
rinklng  while  population  and  the  need  for 
3od  products  are  growing,  and  that  every 
a  allable  acre  of  production  land  is  needed. 
At  the  Senate  hearing  In  Beaumont  In 
J  me.  a  timber  spokesman  Illustrated  the 
CI  immunlcatlon  gap:  "How  many  acres  would 
y  lu  lock  up  for  one  species  of  orchid  that  Is 
Indistinguishable  to  anyone  but  an  expert 
b>tanlst?"  he  asked.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of 
nrost  of  his  listeners  there,  the  orchid  is 
U  eked  up  now  because  It  Is  In  the  possession 
o  an  Industry  that  would,  quite  naturally, 
ri  ther  have  pine  trees.  Putting  It  Into  a  park 
wpuld  open  It  up. 

Someone — and  It  will  have  to  be  public  of- 
fl  Mais — must  strike  a  balance  and  decide  how 
irany  acres  for  orchids.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
e:  :pect  timber  men — who  grow  trees  and  cut 
w  3od  like  flsh  got  to  swim,  birds  got  to  fly — 
t<  take  care  of  some  thicket  for  its  scientific, 
n  creatlonal  and  aesthetic  values  If  they  do 
s<|  at  the  expense  of  marketable  pine  trees. 

It  Is  elected  officials,  not  tree  owners,  who 
a:  e  assigned  to  look  after  the  public's  Inter- 
eit.  aesthetic  as  well  as  economic.  They  can't 
k  low  the  long-term  ecological  consequences 
o:  the  conversion  of  vast  areas  from  mixed 
fc  rest  to  pine  plantations.  But  they  can 
Ji  stlfy  the  preservation  of  some  natural  area 
ai  a  merely  reasonable  and  prudent  way  of 
a;  ding  ecological  research  and  expanding 
r«  creatlonal  opportunities. 

The  thicket  would  have  been  under  state 
o'  raershlp  or  protection  long  ago  if  those  re- 
sj  onslble  for  state  parks  had  rated  conserva- 
tl  )n  of  natural  areas  as  important  as  the  de- 
v(  lopment  of  mass-use  recreational  facilities. 
So  at  last,  this  year,  the  Washington  route 
tc  a  thicket  park  looks  far  more  promising 
tt  an  the  Austin  route.  If  an  Irreplaceable 
natural  resource  is  finally  lost  with  the 
tl  Icket  now.  It  will  be  because  too  few  pub- 
lli  officials  In  either  capital  could  see  the 
fc  rest  for  the  pine  trees. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    ADDRESS    ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

[Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Pri- 
d  ly  evening,  in  New  York  City,  President 
N  xon  delivered  a  major  address  before 


the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers on  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  administration's  strategy  for  dealing 
with  it. 

The  President  appeared  before  the 
NAM,  but  declared  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  reporting  "to  the  Nation."  Columnist 
David  Lawrence  later  described  it  as  a 
"historic  address." 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  while 
there  will  be  no  letup  in  the  administra- 
tion's determined  efforts  to  win  the  battle 
against  inflation,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  shift  in  emphasis, 

Richard  Nixon  demonstrated  that  he 
is  a  President  who  will  not  be  passive 
about  critical  problems  which  attend  the 
difScult  shift  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 

There  have  been  dislocations — eco- 
nomic pain  and  suffering  borne  by  labor 
and  management  alike — and  it  is,  as  the 
President  noted,  "the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor  to  help  ease 
that  pain  as  we  move  ahead." 

The  time  is  ripe  for  Government  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  President 
Nixon  announced  the  support  of  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  in  ex- 
panding the  money  supply.  We  now  have 
new  hope  for  an  upsurge  in  housing,  as 
well  as  in  State  and  local  government 
construction. 

At  the  snme  time,  the  President  made 
it  clear  that  inflationary  contract  settle- 
ments in  the  construction  industry  must 
not  continue.  He  indicated  that  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  of  his  office 
to  bring  about  reasonable  settlements. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  management 
and  labor  in  the  construction  industry 
will  read  and  understand  the  President's 
message.  Good-faith  negotiations  in  this 
critical  industry  can  void  the  necessity 
for  Presidential  intervention. 

The  President's  annomicement  permit- 
ting an  increase  in  existing  import  quotas 
on  Canadian  oil  is  especially  welcome.  I 
am  hopeful  this  action  will  lower  the  cost 
to  consumers  of  gasoline  and  heating 
fuels. 

All  in  all,  I  am  most  encouraged  by  the 
President's  address.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
promote  a  stable,  vigorous  economy, 
while  promising  no  letup  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

As  the  President  wisely  observed : 

Let  us  recognize  that  no  one  Industry  and 
no  one  side  of  the  bargaining  table  can  be 
made  the  scapegoat  for  rising  prices.  There 
Is  enough  blame  to  go  around,  and  the  past 
policies  of  Government  bear  their  full  share 
of  that  blame.  But  recriminations  and  buck- 
passing  win  not  help;  what  Is  needed  now  Is 
the  Arm  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  fighting 
inflation  is  everybody's  business. 

That  admonition  applies  to  Congress 
as  well. 


NATIONAL  SPENDING  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  importance  of  changing  na- 
tional spending  priorities. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, it  is  easier  to  talk  about  chang- 
ing priorities  than  accomplishing  a 
ch?nge. 

As  is  also  often  the  case  in  this  Nation, 
changes  which  do  occur  often  go  un- 


noticed because  they  happen  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

And  finally,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
small  changes  are  made  to  seem  large 
depending  on  who  is  using  what  figures. 

The  effort  to  tighten  the  Pentagon 
budget  and  to  redirect  those  savings 
into  domestic  programs  is  an  excellent 
case-in-point. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  Pentagon  budget. 

Last  year  Congress  deci  eased  Penta- 
gon money  requests  from  $75.2  billion  to 
$69.6  billion  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  and  from  $2  billion  to  $1,644 
billion  in  the  military  construction  fund- 
ing bill. 

The  cuts  totaled  $6.7  billion. 

This  year  Congress  approved  a  $2,037 
billion  military  construction  bill,  $97 
million  less  than  the  Pentagon  budget 
request. 

The  defense  appropriations  bill  on 
which  we  vote  today  is,  as  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, $2.3  billion  less  than  the  $68.7  bil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration. 

While  this  figure  may  well  be  ad- 
justed upward  in  conference,  I  think  it 
safe  to  predict  that  when  it  completes 
action  on  this  bill.  Congress  will  have 
reduced  the  Pentagon  budget  by  more 
than  $2  billion. 

To  what  does  this  add  up?  It  meam 
that  in  the  last  2  years  Congress  can 
take  direct  credit  for  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the  Pentagon  budget  of  about 
$10  billion.  Congress,  I  think,  can  also 
take  indirect  credit  for  the  reduced 
Pentagon  appropriations  request  made 
by  the  administration  in  this  year's  de- 
fense bill,  down  from  last  year's  $75.2 
billion  to  $68.7  billion. 

So  some  progress  has  been  made,  but 
the  battle  is  far  from  won. 

Already,  Pentagon  spokesmen  have 
talked  about  the  need  to  increase  their 
budget  next  year. 

If,  indeed,  the  administration  does  re- 
quest increased  funds  for  the  Pentagon, 
so  be  it.  But  the  administration  should 
not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  attempts 
are  not  being  made  now  to  cut  this  bill 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  fact  that  those  of  us  who  pre- 
viously have  attempted  to  reduce  on  the 
floor  what  was  approved  in  committee 
are  not  doing  that  today  does  not  mean 
we  are  tiring  or  relaxing  our  effort. 

To  the  contrary,  we  are  encouraged  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  this  year,  for  under  its  rec- 
ommendations Congress  is  approaching 
the  military  spending  limit  of  $66  billion 
which  many  of  us  supported  earlier  this 
session  in  an  amendment  to  the  military 
authorization  bill. 

In  short,  the  Pentagon  will  have  to 
make  a  case  for  any  budget  increase  next 
year,  the  same  case  which  will  have  to 
be  made  for  increases  In  any  other  pro- 
gram. 

And  let  us  not  be  misled  by  statements 
made  by  some  administration  officials 
and  supporters  claiming  that  our  Nation 
has  turned  the  corner  on  changing  our 
spending  priorities. 

These  spokesmen  would  tell  us  that  a 
breakdown  of  the  administration's 
budget  shows  36  percent  will  be  spent  on 
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defense  and  41  percent  on  human  re- 
sources. 

Those  percentages  are  accurate  only 
if  one  counts  under  human  resources  ex- 
penditures from  trust  funds  for  social 
security,  medicare,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  so  forth. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  administration  has  any 
control  over  these  expenditures.  The 
Federal  Government  is  merely  a  care- 
taker for  these  funds  and  eventually  re- 
turns them  to  the  source  from  which 
collected,  such  as  social  security  benefits. 

If  trust  funds  were  separated  from 
the  himian  resources  portion  of  the 
budget,  we  would  find  that  the  break- 
down between  domestic  and  defense  ex- 
penditures in  the  administration's  budget 
comes  out  about  $26  billion  for  the  do- 
mestic and  about  7  billion  for  defense. 

These  are  the  funds  over  which  Con- 
gress and  an  administration  can  effect 
control.  In  the  language  of  the  budget 
planners,  they  are  called  controllable 
outlays. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
administration's  budget  requests,  con- 
trollable outlays  for  human  resource  pro- 
grams would  be  increased  by  only  $200 
million  over  last  year,  hardly  sufficient 
to  keep  up  with  rising  prices. 

Clearly,  while  we  have  been  making 
some  progress  on  holding  the  level  on 
Pentagon  spending,  we  have  not  turned 
the  corner  in  reordering  our  national 
priorities. 

In  short,  we  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  reducing  Pentagon  spending  than 
we  have  been  in  increasing  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  the  task  of  changing  priori- 
ties is  a  two-step  process. 

And  certainly  there  are  domestic  pro- 
grams which  could  use  these  funds. 

Many  needy  children  will  be  without  a 
school  lunch  this  year  because  of  a  lack 
of  money.  We  have  no  defense  for  this 
failure. 

Applications  for  235  and  236  housing 
programs  are  backed  up,  and  Congress 
will  have  the  authority,  when  action  is 
completed  on  the  1970  Housing  Act,  to 
increase  funds  for  these  programs. 

Urban  renewal  will  have  a  backlog  of 
$3  billion  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  level  of  funding  for  Headstart  is 
still  unsettled. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  educational  and 
health  manpower  programs  could  use 
more  money  even  though  we  increased 
budget  requests  for  these  activities. 

Support  for  basic  and  applied  research 
must  be  increased. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  needs. 

A  reallocation  of  funds  cut  from  the 
Pentagon  and  other  programs  should  not 
be  called  inflationary  if  Congress  stays 
within  the  overall  total  of  administra- 
tion budget  requests. 

More  important,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  White  House  economists  now 
agree  Federal  expenditures  should  be 
geared  to  what  Federal  revenues  would 
be  if  the  economy  were  approaching  what 
is  considered  full  employment.  Under 
those  guidelines,  we  could  increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures  by  about  $10  billion, 
and  still  not  add  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  while  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  cutting 
Pentagon  spending,  we  have  made  too 


little  progress,  the  administration  pro- 
nouncements notwithstanding,  in  direct- 
ing those  reductions  into  important  do- 
mestic programs. 

The  difficult  effort  to  make  reality  out 
of  the  easy-to-say  phrase  "changing  na- 
tional spending  priorities"  will  entail 
continued  vigilance  over  Pentagon  bud- 
get requests,  increased  pressure  to  direct 
funds  into  domestic  programs,  and  new 
efforts  to  raise  additional  revenue  by 
closing  tax  loopholes. 

That  is  a  program  for  next  year,  for 
the  next  decade. 


NEEDED:    AN   AUTHORITATIVE  RE- 
PORT ON  SIMAS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  continuing  deep  concern  and, 
indeed,  my  dismay  over  the  handling  of 
the  attempted  defection  off  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts  nearly  2  weeks  ago 
of  a  Lithuanian  sailor  named  Slmas. 

This  case  has  become  a  cause  c^lfebre 
and  casts  a  scandalous  blot  on  our  coun- 
try's reputation  as  a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world.  The  testimony  of 
Government  officials  and  eyewitnesses 
alike  makes  it  increasingly  clear  that 
the  participants  in  this  affair,  who 
should  have  supported  an  heroic  leap  to 
freedom,  instead  have  brought  shame 
upon  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  questions  require  an  immediate 
answer : 

If  the  Coast  Guard  knew  at  2:30  p.m. 
on  November  23  that  there  might  be  a 
"potential  defector,"  why  was  guidance 
not  sought  immediately? 

After  informing  the  State  Department 
about  4  p.m.  that  "no  defection  had  oc- 
curred," why  did  the  Coast  Guard  ne- 
glect to  amend  and  correct  that  state- 
ment when  a  defection  did,  in  fact,  take 
place  an  hour  later? 

Why  did  the  Coast  Guard  apparently 
notify  the  State  Department  duty  officer 
in  Washington,  D.C.  at  7:45  p.m.  that 
the  man  had  been  returned  to  Soviet 
custody  when,  in  fact,  the  return  of 
Simas,  carried,  bound,  and  imconscious, 
to  the  Soviet  ship  did  not  occur  until 
nearly  midnight? 

Why  were  Coast  Guard  officials  not 
familiar  with  the  protocal  relating  to 
refugees,  which  specifically  prohibits 
the  expulsion  or  return  of  refugees  to 
territories  where  their  lives  would  be  in 
danger? 

Under  what  circiunstances  could  any 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
think  it  appropriate  to  permit  personnel 
of  a  foreign  power  to  board  smd  forcibly 
remove  any  individual? 

Unfortunately,  these  questions  have 
not  been  addressed  in  the  verbal  and 
written  reports  which  have  so  far  be- 
come available. 

The  President  has  taken  commend- 
able steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
affair.  He  has  expressed  his  own  severe 
displeasure  and  has  issued  instructions 
that  any  future  cases  involving  a  poten- 
tial defector  must  be  reported  immedi- 
ately to  the  White  House.  The  Voice  of 
America  has  broadcast  the  message 
through  the  world  that  the  Nation  which 
has  given  shelter  to  over  a  million  ref- 
ugees since  the  Second  World  War  has 
not  closed  its  doors  to  human  need. 


But  the  peoples  of  the  world  need  to 
know  all  the  facts  if  they  are  to  believe 
that  this  case  truly  involved  nothing 
more  than  a  ridiculous  and  himiiliating 
bureaucratic  misjudgment.  Only  a  fuU 
and  detailed  report,  which  hopefully  will 
confirm  that  no  high  decisions  were 
taken  and  no  high  officials  consulted, 
will  reassure  the  world  about  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy.  It  should  be  forthcom- 
ing immediately,  for  it  is  needed  now  if 
we  are  to  begin  the  long  process  of  re- 
storing the  faith  of  the  disillusioned 
throughout  the  world. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES 

PROMPT  ACTION  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  74— NA- 
TIONAL EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER     WEEK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  substantial  numbers 
of  older  Americans  have  "dropped  out" 
of  the  labor  force — too  often  unwillingly. 

Many  need  to  work  to  supplement  in- 
adequate social  security  benefits  or  other 
retirement  income.  Others  simply  want 
to  work  part  time  or  full  time  to  remain 
more  active  during  their  later  years. 

However,  recent  emplojTnent  statistics 
clearly  reveal  the  increasing  difficulty 
elderly  persons  encoimter  in  finding  work. 

Since  January  1969,  unemployment  for 
persons  65  and  older  has  increased  by  78 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  their 
very  long  term  imemployment — 27  weeks 
or  longer — has  doubled. 

There  are  now  6,017,000  men  65  and 
older  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  work 
force,  compared  with  4,463,000  in  1959. 
This  represents  a  drop-out  rate  Increase 
of  34  percent. 

Even  more  disturbing,  the  number  of 
individuals  65  and  older  falling  below  the 
poverty  line  has  risen  by  nearly  200,000 
since  1968.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  num- 
ber of  younger  persons  in  poverty  has  de- 
clined by  about  1.3  million. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  encourage  the  employment  of 
senior  citizens.  One  such  measure  is  my 
legislation,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
first  full  week  in  May  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week." 

Since  1959  the  American  Legion  has 
advanced  efforts  to  designate  the  first 
week  in  May  as  "Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week."  This  is  in  recognition  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  hiring 
aged  individuals. 

My  resolution — which  has  received 
widespread  bipartisan  support — is  di- 
rected toward  making  this  meritorious 
objective  a  national  endeavor  by  calling 
upon  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  to  ob- 
serve such  a  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, activities,  and  programs. 

Unfortimately  many  employers  have 
false  stereotypes  about  the  desirability  or 
feasibility  of  hiring  older  persons. 

Consequently,  informational  and  edu- 
cational efforts  are  needed  now  to  help 
make  prospective  employers  aware  of  the 
many  attributes  of  elderly  workers — such 
as  their  stability,  experience,  and  de- 
pendability. 

The  designation  of  such  a  week  can  be 
a  constructive  force,  I  strongly  believe, 
in  helping  to  eliminate  false  impressions 
and  prejudices  against  aged  individuals. 
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In  September  this  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote.  And 
tlie  measure  is  now  pending  before  the 
K^ouse  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  my  genuine  hope — as  well  as  the 
disires  of  numerous  senior  citizens'  orga- 
n  zations — that  the  House  act  promptly 
ajid  favorably  on  this  resolution  during 
tl  is  session  of  Congress  to  focus  in- 
ci  eased  national  attention  on  the  advan- 
tages of  employing  older  persons. 

Another  successful  approach  to  en- 
cdurage  employment  of  senior  citizens 
h;  ls  been  provided  under  certain  title  m 
pjograms  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

For  example,  a  number  of  projects  now 
piovlde  job  placement  and  referral  serv- 
ic  5S  for  the  elderly.  One  particularly  out- 
st  indlng  example  is  the  Retirement  Jobs, 
Ire,  program  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

This  highly  successful  program  has 
pl^«d  more  than  1,000  older  Americans 

a  wide  variety  of  Jobs. 

A  recent  article  by  Martin  Segal  de- 
this  program  in  greater  detail 
the  benefits  for  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 

Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows : 

CK)0  Once  Retired  Are  Again  Productive 
(By  Martin  E.Segal) 

)ver  3,000  older  men  and  women  have  been 
refurned  to  the  mainstream  of  life  as  a  re- 

t  of  finding  new  employment  through  a 
profit  corporation. 

'  rhe  work  of  Retirement  Jobs  Inc.  of  San 
Joie.  Calif.,  has  benefited  not  only  the  older 
fol  ks  who  have  been  put  to  gainful  use,  but 
th'  >  community  as  well. 

Vhen  the  corporation  was  orgtmlzed  in 
191  7,  It  had  90  persons  signing  up  for  Its  serv- 
ice i.  So  successful  has  Its  operation  been 
th  it  it  now  has  five  offices  serving  the  coun- 
tle  I  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa 
Cr  iz  with  more  than  1 ,000  members.  Expan- 
slo  a  Into  the  San  Francisco  area  Is  planned. 

LOW    BUDGET 

1  Except  for  some  handicapped  persons.  Re- 
tirement Jobs  accepts  no  members  who  are 
of  Social  Security  retirement  age.  There 
no  membership  fees  for  applicants.  And 
on^  a  person  signs  up  and  becomes  a  mem- 
he  remains  a  member  for  life, 
(^nce  again,  the  program  serves  as  an  ex- 
)le  of  how  a  small  federal  outlay  given 
solve    the    problems   of   older    folks    has 
outstanding    results.    Retirement 
Jolls  has  been  aided  by  a  grant  under  the 
Olijer  Americans  Act.  The  organization  op- 
en  a  low  budget  of  $33,000  a  year, 
space  for  the  five  locations  Is  donated, 
these    feder.^1   funds   expire.    It   plans 
xintlnue  operation  with  local  funding. 
I  lanagers  of  the  offices  are  paid  $2  an  hour. 
get  the  same  amount.  However,  these 
■le   do   not   exceed   the   $140   a  monthly 
majclmum  allowable  amount  under  the  Social 
law.  Volunteers  who  are  members 
I  ^he  rest  of  the  work. 

74-year-old  retired  lawyer.  Jules  Eshner. 
the  other  officers  and  directors  are  not 
1.   Eshner  puts  In  50  hours  a  week  on 
unpaid  Job,  but  reports  his  compensation 
In  the  satisfaction  he  gets  In  seeing 
program  work. 
F  etlrement   Jobs  placed   1 ,000   persons   In 
19ep  and  has  a  goal  of  1.200  placements  for 
year.  During  Senior  Citizens  Month.  100 
pertons  found  Jobs  through  the  service. 
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HOUSING  STARTS  UP 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  President  Nixon  is  look- 
ing for  a  renewed  surge  in  housing  con- 
struction as  one  of  the  key  elements  in 
his  plan  to  revitalize  the  economy.  In 
his  speech  to  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  on  Friday,  he  pointed 
out  that  housing  starts  have  been  rising 
strongly  this  year  and  have  surged  ahead 
almost  20  percent  in  the  last  quarter. 
The  President  then  pledged  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  continue  to  direct  its 
programs  in  such  a  way  that  the  pent-up 
demand  for  housing  in  America  will  be 
met. 

This  is  a  strong  commitment  for  the 
relief  of  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
wage  earners  who  have  been  most  hurt 
by  the  tight  money,  high  interest  rates, 
and  slowdown  in  housing  starts.  Thank- 
fully, all  of  these  problems  are  on  the 
way  to  solution. 

As  the  President  noted,  housing  starts 
are  up  dramatically.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  foreseen  an  easing  of  the  tight 
money  situation,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  re- 
cently lowered  the  interest  ceiling  on  VA 
and  FHA  mortgages. 

All  in  all,  it  appears  that  the  housing 
problem  is  being  turned  around  and 
President  Nixon  deserves  much  credit 
for  recognizing  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  this  problem  and  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  correct  it. 


SKI   UTAH 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  skiing 
season  has  been  in  progress  in  Utah, 
now,  for  weeks,  and  it  will  extend  into 
May.  Undoubtedly  we  have  some  of  the 
most  superb  ski  country  in  the  world.  No 
one  disputes  this.  And  the  great  thing 
about  it  is  that  one  can  ski  in  Utah  and 
still  find  solitude  and  beauty. 

Bob  Redford,  who  visited  most  of  the 
fabled  European  ski  areas  in  filming 
"Downhill  Racer"  and  who  has  also 
skied  all  over  America,  finds  the  Utah 
ski  scene  the  best  in  the  world. 

He  says: 

It  really  seems  better — it  really  does. 

And  to  prove  he  means  what  he  says, 
he  has  made  his  permanent  home  near 
Sundance,  Utah,  a  new  ski  area  of  which 
he  is  a  part  owner  and  which  is  now  be- 
ing developed  not  far  from  the  location 
of  his  film,  "Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sun- 
dance Kid." 

Recently  the  magazine  the  American 
Way  published  an  interview  with  Bob 
Redford  on  "Skiing  Utah"  in  which  he 
predicts  that  the  secret  of  how  great 
Utah  is  for  skiing  cannot  be  kept  much 
longer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Redford  interview,  which  lists  key 
Utah  ski  areas,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ski  Utah 

Powder  Is  the  word  to  describe  skiing  in 
Utah. 

The  ski  season  stretches  from  mid-Novem- 
ber Into  May.  Terminal  elevations  reach 
10,550  feet,  with  vertical  drops  to  2,500  feet. 
Average  temperatures  In  mid -season  are  an 


ideal,  wind-protected  20  to  25  degrees;  hu- 
midity is  less  than  10  percent. 

Virtually  ail  areas  offer  the  security  of 
packed  snow  on  gentle,  well-groomed  slopes 
as  well  as  the  celebrated  "Powder  Alleys"  for 
the  more  adventurous,  and  night  skiing  ig 
excellent.  The  abundant  snow  (average  depth 
at  8,500  feet  is  about  98  Inches)  is  "dried- 
out"  before  falling,  because  much  of  the 
water  is  drawn  off  when  Incoming  snow 
slouds  cross  the  Sierras. 

Resorts,  restaurants,  lodges,  lifts  and  fa- 
cilities are  absolutely  flrst-rate;  new  develop- 
ments are  sprouting;  nightlife  is  booming, 
and — very  significantly — skiers  from  across 
the  country  are  as  close  as  thirty  minutes 
from  plane  to  powder.  Yet,  until  this  sea- 
son, Utah  has  enjoyed  a  kind  of  esoteric  or 
"experts  only"  reputation  in  national  ski 
circles.  Why? 

Among  the  skiers  best  equipped  to  discuss 
the  subject  is  Robert  Redford,  star  of  the 
widely-acclaimed  Downhill  Racer,  who  makes 
his  permanent  home  near  Sundance,  a  fast- 
developing  new  ski  resort  of  which  he  is  part 
owner,  located  twelve  miles  north  of  Prove, 
Utah,  not  far  from  the  location  for  his  film 
Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid. 

Here,  in  an  interview  with  freelance  writer 
John  Mlnahan,  Redford  discusses  why  Utah 
is  finally  emerging  as  a  major  national  ski 
resort. 

MufAHAN.  Where  and  when  did  you  start 
to  ski? 

REoroRD.  I  started  very  late,  about  '67. 
Resisted  skiing  for  a  long  time  because  I 
didn't  have  time  for  winter  sports.  I  was 
from  California  and  I  was  a  beach  guy,  you 
know,  and  team  sports.  I  didn't  see  winter 
until  I  went  to  college.  And  because  it  was 
something  that  everyone  did,  I  had  a  resist- 
ance. There  was  everybody  going  skiing, 
everybody  putting  the  skis  on  the  rack, 
everybody  dressed  alike,  looking  alike,  talking 
the  same  way,  and  everyone  had  this  obses- 
sion that  lasted  about  four  months.  And  for 
some  reason,  that  kind  of  put  me  off.  I'm 
sorry,  because  now  I'm  so  fired  on  the  whcrfe 
sport.  I  picked  it  up  rather  quickly  in  Utah 
and  before  long  I  was  really  going  after  it. 
MiNAHAN.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  ski  school? 
Redford.  No,  I  Just  started  skiing  with  good 
skiers.  I  skied  with  Junior  Bounous,  who's 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  teachers  around 
the  west.  He's  truly  an  expert  on  powder 
technique.  I've  always  learned  more  from 
doing  thngs  with  people  who  were  good,  who 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  rather  than  lis- 
tening to  it  spoken  to  me.  So  I  then  got  Im- 
mensely Interested  in  skiing. 

MiNAHAN.  BiU  Levitt  of  Alta  Lodge  told 
me  that  Utah's  snow  is  the  finest  for  skiing 
he's  seen  anywhere  In  the  world.  Do  you 
agree? 

Redford.  Tes,  I've  skied  all  over  the  world 
now,  too,  I  think  I've  skied  In  Just  about  all 
the  major  areas.  And  certainly  all  the  top 
ones  in  Europe,  because  we  made  Downhill 
Racer  at  all  the  major  European  ski  races. 
So  of  course  I'm  familiar  with  those  areas. 
But  Utah,  I'd  have  to  say  that  It  does  seem 
better,  it  really  does. 
MiNAHAN.  Because  of  the  powder? 
Redford.  Yes,  it's  very  dry,  it's  very  high 
and  dry.  And  it's  extremely  well-protected. 
A  lot  of  the  other  areas  I've  been  to  are  ex- 
posed when  you  get  up  that  high.  They're 
quite  exposed  and  you  get  the  wind,  and  the 
cold  cuts  through  you.  And,  you  know,  when 
you're  really  cold,  you  can't  enjoy  skiing. 
But  up  here,  you  get  up  pretty  high  but 
you're  still  protected  by  all  these  surround- 
ing peaks.  This  applies  to  the  whole  com- 
pound of  resorts  in  the  Wasatch  Range,  not 
one  exclusive  of  another. 

MINAHAN.  A  lot  of  the  top  skiers  know  this, 

they  come  every  year,  but  for  some  reason 

the  area  hasn't  really  been  "discovered"  by 

large  numbers  of  skiers  across  the  country. 

Redford.  What  could  be  better? 
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MiNAHAN,  Yes,  but  why  Is  this  the  case? 

Redford.  Becaiise  It's  never  been  pro- 
moted. You  know,  I'll  be  honest  with  you. 
It's  why  I  settled  here.  It's  one  of  the  reasons 
I  settled  m  Utah,  because  It  had  not  been 
promoted.  It  was  still  a  place  where  you 
could  go  and  witness  what  space  really  was, 
what  the  word  "space"  really  meant.  And 
what  the  word  "solitude"  meant.  And  scenic 
beauty,  all  thrown  Into  one. 

I  mean,  that's  going  to  change,  obviously. 
It  has  to.  As  more  people  discover  the  unusual 
qualities  of  Utah,  the  snow  and  the  skiing 
conditions,  it  can't  be  kept  a  secret  too  much 
longer.  Colorado  always  bad  the  reputation 
of  being  the  western  ski  outpost,  until  you 
got  to  Tahoe.  And  people  Just  kind  of  hopped 
over  Utah  without  realizing  it;  so  It's  en- 
Joyed  this  kind  of  esoteric  reputation,  which 
Is  justified. 

MiNAHAN.  You  think  it's  sort  of  Inevitable 
that  you're  going  to  have  huge  ski  crowds  in 
Utah? 

Redford.  Oh,  I  suppose  so,  but  they're  de- 
veloping it  quite  rapidly,  and  IX  it's  done 
wisely,  there  won't  be  huge  crowds.  There's 
a  way  to  do  It.  It's  Just  that  most  ski  resorts 
have  been  In  such  a  rush  to  make  a  buck  that 
they  haven't  thought  far  enough  ahead  about 
what  to  do  with  crowds  when  they  come.  The 
way  we're  developing  our  area,  we're  taking 
that  into  consideration. 

MiNAHAN.  How  much  emphasis  are  you 
giving  to  nightlife? 

Redford.  Plenty.  In  the  past,  Utah  had  this 
kind  of  archaic  reputation  of  being  a  place 
that  was  rather  barren,  culturally,  and 
wasted,  entertalnmentwlse,  which  was  not 
true.  People  thought  because  It  was  Mormon 
country  that  you  couldn't  get  a  drink  here; 
a  lot  of  people  thought  you  couldn't  even  get 
gas  in  the  state.  So,  with  that  kind  of  naive 
opinion  floating  around,  many  people  simply 
weren't  aware  of  what  Utah  had  to  offer. 
Truth  Is,  there's  a  lot  of  nightlife;  certainly 
in  Park  City,  and  in  the  newer  developments 
like  Sundance,  there's  a  big  emphasis  on 
nightlife. 

MiNAHAN.  Getting  back  to  skiing,  it  seems 
to  me  there's  always  wide  disagreement  about 
how  to  handle  beginners.  How  do  you  do  It  at 
Sundance? 

Redford.  I'm  a  big  believer  In  the  whole 
psychological  atmosphere.  For  example,  at 
our  ski  school  we're  developing  a  special  be- 
ginner area  that's  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  skiing  on  the  hill.  Junior  Bounous  man- 
ages the  school  and  he  agrees  with  me  that 
a  lot  of  people  who're  Just  starting  to  ski, 
particularly  those  who  ski  late  in  life,  are 
intimidated  by  people  who  ski  well.  And 
people  who  ski  well  are  unmindful  of  begin- 
ners. 

As  a  result,  many  people  don't  take  up 
skiing  with  the  enthusiasm  that  they  might 
have.  They  dont  want  to  be  seen  "looking 
bad";  they  don't  want  to  crash  In  front  of 
somebody  who's  good.  They  wouldn't  mind  at 
all  going  off  into  the  boondocks  and  Just 
crashing  all  over  the  place  if  nobody  could 
see  them.  So  the  psychological  advantage  to 
having  an  area  that's  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  skiing  is  a  good  one  because  It  encour- 
ages more  people  to  come  take  a  whack  at  it. 

MiNAHAN.  For  intermediate  and  expert 
skiers,  could  you  give  some  idea  of  the  alti- 
tudes and  vertical  drops? 

Redford.  Well,  I  know  round  figures.  Alta 
goes  from  about  8,500  up  to  10.500,  with  ver- 
tical drops  from  around  750  to  2,500.  Park 
City  goes  from  7,000  to  approximately  9,500. 
At  Sundance  we're  now  6.000  up  to  7,400, 
but  we're  going  up  to  10,500  when  we  com- 
plete our  new  lifts. 

About  the  lowest  base  I  think  they  have  In 
Utah  Is  around  5,900  or  6,000  feet,  I  dont 
think  it  gets  any  lower  than  that.  Now,  com- 
pare that  to  the  east,  where  some  of  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  aren't  even  that  high.  It's 


ridiculous.  In  my  opinion,  you  simply  can't 
compare  western  and  eastern  skiing,  it's  just 
a  Joke.  It's  an  absolute  Joke. 

MiNAHAN.  What  kind  of  lift  facilities  are 
available  In  the  major  areas? 

Redford.  In  our  area,  we  have  an  Inter- 
mediate total  of  two  double  chair  lifts  and  a 
Poma  lift  and  J-Bar.  The  Poma  Is  3,000  feet 
long  and  lifts  700  vertical  feet.  One  of  the 
double  chair  lifts  is  over  a  mile  in  length 
and  has  a  vertical  rise  of  1.400  feet.  The  other 
Is  Just  under  a  mile  long  with  a  900-foot  ver- 
tical rise.  The  lift  total  Is  intermediate  be- 
cause In  the  spring  we'll  be  putting  In  two 
new  double  chair  lifts  that  will  open  up 
skiing  from  the  7,400  to  9,000-foot  level  and 
provide  five  additional  miles  of  runs.  Even- 
tually we'll  go  up  to  10,500  with  a  gondola. 

Park  City  has  a  gondola  that's  two-and-a- 
half  miles  long,  a  Prospector  D-Chair,  a 
Thaynes  D-Chalr,  and  two  J-Bars.  Park  City 
West,  that's  a  new  resort  as  of  last  year,  I 
know  they  have  a  Tomahawk  D-Chair,  an 
Iron  Horse  D-Chair,  a  Short  Swing  D-Chair, 
and  a  Tumbleweed  D-Chalr.  They  also  have 
a  couple  of  Mighty  Mites  and  a  Pathfinder  In 
the  beginner's  area. 

Alta  has  a  CoUins  S-Chalr,  Wildcat  D- 
Chalr,  Germania  D-Chalr,  Albion  D-Chalr, 
Sugarloaf  D-Chalr,  and  a  New  D-Chalr.  The 
Albion  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
Sugarloaf  Is  nearly  as  long,  with  a  vertical 
rise  of  around  1 ,300  feet. 

MiNAHAN.  Is  there  an  average  rate  for  lifts? 

Redford.  It  varies.  Our  area  Is  $4.50  per 
lift  pass,  that's  for  the  day.  Some  areas  go 
up  to  $6.50.  It's  still  cheaper  than  the  east, 
or  any  other  place  In  the  states. 

MiNAHAN.  A  major  consideration  for  most 
skiers  is  the  driving  time  from  airports.  What 
are  some  average  driving  times  from  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Airport  to  the  principal  re- 
sorts? 

Redford.  To  Sundance,  It's  an  hour.  To 
Alta,  it's  forty  minutes;  Alta,  Solitude  and 
Brighton  are  about  the  same.  I'd  say  it's 
around  forty-five  minutes  to  Park  City  and 
Park  City  West.  And  to  Gorgoza,  It's  only 
thirty  minutes. 

MiNAHAN.  So  in  contrast  to  places  like 
Aspen  and  Sun  Valley,  the  driving  time  Is 
a  real  competitive  advantage. 

Redford.  A  very  Important  advantage.  Peo- 
ple Just  don't  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
here  to  ski.  For  example.  If  you  live  in  L.A., 
you're  roughly  an  hour  away  by  Jet.  The 
same  from  San  Francisco.  And  then  you're 
only  about  thirty  mlDutes  to  an  hour  away 
from  skiing.  So  it's  realistic  to  say  that  If 
you  wanted  to  hang  It  Just  right,  from  the 
time  you  left  sunny  Cal,  you  could  be  skiing 
in  about  two  hours.  You  Just  can't  do  that  If 
you're  going  skiing,  unless  you  live  in  the 
immediate  area. 

MiNAHAN.  And  you  certainly  can't  do  it  in 
the  east. 

Rf.dford.  It's  easier  going  by  wagon  train 
in  the  east,  it's  bumper-to-bumper.  Utah 
Is  just  so  accessible.  Say  you're  coming  from 
New  York:  with  the  nonstop  jets  coming 
out  here  now,  you're  only  four  hours  away. 

But  say  you're  going  from  New  York  to 
Aspen:  you  have  to  fly  to  Den\'er,  then  you 
have  to  arrange  for  a  small  single-engine  or 
twin-engine  connecting  flight  Into  Aspen, 
and  the  schedules  are  not  that  regular;  or 
a  train  takes  seven  hours,  and  driving  is  six 
or  seven  hours.  So  figure  it  out — getting 
there  Isn't  easy  at  all.  Same  with  points 
farther  west;  they're  Just  not  that  accessible. 

MiNAHAN.  Do  most  of  your  resorts  pro- 
vide transportation  from  the  airport? 

Redford.  Most  of  them,  yes,  for  people 
booking  a  reservation.  There's  also  regular 
bus  service  to  all  the  areas,  taxi  service,  and 
of  course  all  the  major  rent-a-car  agencies 
are  right  at  the  airport.  There's  a  good  hell- 
copter  service,  too,  connecting  to  Park  City, 
Alta,  Sundance,  Solitude,  Brighton  and 
Snow  Basin. 


MiNAHAN.  What's  the  situation  on  equip- 
ment rentals? 

Redford.  Alta's  excellent,  they  have  four 
shops  now.  Park  City  has  two  shops.  Our 
area's  quite  good,  a  lot  of  It  due  to  the  vari- 
ous tie-ups  we  had  on  DownshiU  Racer.  We 
have  a  ski  rental  and  repair  shop;  In  fact,  we 
heul  that  before  we  had  a  lodge. 

Rates  are  approximately  the  same  in  all 
the  areas — by  the  day,  skis  are  usually  four 
dollars;  boots,  two  dollars:  poles,  one  dollar; 
all  three,  seven  dollars.  Some  resorts  have 
special  children's  rates  and  weekly  rates.  A 
few  of  them  rent  things  like  skibobs  and 
snowmobiles.  All  the  equipment  is  flrst-rate. 
you  can  get  just  about  anything  you  want. 

MiNAHAN.  Do  you  recommend  any  special 
equipment  for  powder  skiing? 

Redford.  No,  not  really.  Soft-tip  skis  seem 
to  give  the  best  results  on  powder,  but 
they're  not  necessary. 

MiNAHAN.  Would  you  say  there's  one  par- 
ticular time  during  the  season  when  powder 
conditions  are  especially  good? 

Redford.  It  depends  somewhat  on  where 
you  are  In  the  state,  but  In  most  areas  the 
base  snow  averages  from  about  three  feet  In 
mid-November  to  around  fifteen  feet  by  the 
end  of  May.  My  personal  preference  is  March, 
because  the  powder  at  Sundance  is  usually 
ideal  then. 

MiNAHAN.  ■  How  would  you  describe  the 
Sundance  area  to  someone  who  hasn't  been 
here? 

Redford.  Well,  you've  seen  It,  so  you  know 
I'm  not  exaggerating  at  all  when  I  say  that 
the  area  is  really  unusual.  It's  Just  plain 
unusual.  There  are  some  magnificent  ski  re- 
sorts in  the  United  States,  some  of  them  are 
Just  terrific.  But  very  few  have  the  character 
that  Sundance  has.  And  everybody  has  the 
same  thing  to  say  about  it  when  they  see  it. 

The  road  here  Is  a  winding  mountain  trail 
that  cuts  through  the  pines  and  qxiaklng 
aspen  along  the  Alpine  Loop.  You  take  it  way 
up  and  then  you  just  come  onto  the  scene. 
And  there  it  is,  like  an  amphitheater  far 
below,  you  know,  like  a  little  cup  down  in 
there.  And  just  our  day  lodge  there  now  with 
the  restaurant  and  shops  and  our  riding 
stables  nearby.  And  behind  It,  the  glacier, 
way  up  top,  below  the  peak  of  Mount  Tlmp- 
anogos.  The  whole  thing  is  like  a  tucked-ln 
niche— a  huge  geological  niche. 

MiNAHAN.  Going  up  the  lift  I  noticed  that 
everything  seems  to  open  up  as  you  go  higher. 

Redford.  That's  the  thing  I  like  most.  You 
start  at  the  base  in  heavy  pine,  with  the 
stream  running  right  through  our  develop- 
ment, and  as  you  go  up  the  lift  to  ski,  land 
becomes  revealed  all  around  you,  like  a  flower 
budding,  you  know.  Until  when  you  get  to  the 
very  top,  you  can  look  for  seventy-flve  miles 
and  see  the  Colorado  border.  You  can  see  the 
Rockies  in  the  distance  and  the  Unlta  Range. 

Then  the  name  really  does  become  signifi- 
cant, because  all  these  peaks,  these  sharp. 
Jagged  peaks,  are  all  around  you  and  It's  a 
true  alpine  condition.  The  sun  hits  the  snow- 
capped peaks  and  just  bounces — I  mean  the 
light  scenes  that  go  on  up  there  on  a  clear 
day  are  just  incredible. 

MiNAHAN.  I  know  your  intention  here  Is 
to  make  everything  blend  Into  the  environ- 
ment, but  it  didn't  hit  home  until  I  saw  that 
big  pine  tree  In  the  middle  of  the  restaurant. 

Redford.  Oh,  the  tree,  yes,  I  feel  like  I'm 
trying  to  save  somebody's  life.  It  was  at  my 
insistence  that  the  room  be  built  around 
the  tree.  The  architects  were  saying.  "You 
Just  can't  do  it,  you  know,  I  mean  it's  just 
kind  of  dumb,  you're  taking  up  space,  you 
can  put  a  table  there."  And  I  said  I'd  rather 
have  a  tree  than  a  body. 

MiNAHAN.  We  watched  a  Laurel  and  Hardy 
movie  at  dinner  the  other  night,  we  were 
roaring.  I  can't  ever  remember  ever  going  in 
a  restaurant  and  seeing  something  like  that. 

Redford.  Well,  we  felt  that  it  should  all 
be  fun,  a  lot  of  the  young  people  like  It,  so 
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we  decided  to  have  a  sandwich  night  on 
Viei  Inesday  nights,  and  we  run  old  serials — 
Ho<it  Gibson  and  Ken  Maynard  and  all  the 
old  boys.  Even  old  Gene  Autry  and  his  guitar, 
and  Rln  Tin  Tin  and  Laurel  and  Hardy.  All 
the  guys.  It's  a  big  hit.  everybody  loves  It. 
It's  prety  here  In  the  evenings;  the  -slopes 
are  all  well-lighted  and  night  skiing  Is  pop- 
ula'. 
KfiNAHAN.  What  are  your  plans  for  Sun- 
_._.  In  the  future? 

F  EDroao.  This  spring  we'll  start  construe- 
on  our  new  lodge.  We're  placing  It  on 
of  a  sheer  bluflf.  And  the  idea  Is  to  have 
)utdoor  funicular  like  they  have  In  Italy — 
like  a  gondola  that  runs  along  the  ground 
a  rail,  up  a  very  steep  section.  It'll  go 
up  to  the  new  lodge  Itself.  Then  on  the 
blv^ff  well  have  slalom  races,  and  the  lodge 
be  perched  there  overlooking  everything, 
"then,  down  below,  the  "community"  will 
p  along  the  creek.  So  that  the  village, 
t  starts  to  come,  will  follow  the  waterway 
back    through    the    pine    trees.    And 
U  be  another  lodge  built  back  through 
Then  the  condominium  cluster  devel- 
pi^ent  which  we'll  have  spotted  throughout 
entire  area.  But  all  separated  from  each 
»r;  no  cluster  will  be  near  another. 
8  tiHAHAN :  And  your  permanent  home  over- 
o  cs  the  whole  area. 

I.ebford:  Exactly.  So.  naturaUy.  I  feel  very 
stnnglv  about  how  the  area  Is  developed. 
WT-  en  I  built  my  home  here  seven  years  ago. 
1  ras  relative  wilderness,  there  was  nothing 
ind.  That's  when  I  was  really  In  heaven 
,    here.  Of  course,  I  knew  It  couldn't  last, 
ir  lebody  would  develop  It,  so  we  bought  the 
ourselves,  more  with  the  Idea  of  ecology 
mind  than  anything  else, 
mean,    sure,   everybody   likes   to    make 
but  that  really  was  not  the  Intent 
buying  It.   The  Intent  was  salvaging 
than   anything.   Because  I'd   been  to 
new  resorts  around  the  country   and 
sti;^led  the  operations.  And  I  usually  came 
quite  disappointed  because  there  was 
a  feeling  of  the  fast-buck  thing.  It  was 
to  me  that  the  owners  Just  wouldn't  be 
_.  the  next  year;  they'd  sell  out  and  go 
to  the  next  thing.  Consequently,  the  plan- 
g  had  great  flaws  In  most  of  those  areas. 
Thty  didn't  plan  for  the  future,  they  were 
jg  out  trees  In  droves,  as  If  they'd  some- 
replace    themselves.    And    I've    always 
haled  to  see  that. 

when  we  took  over  this  area.  It  was 

a  heavy   concentration  on  ecology   In 

mifcd.  We've  kept  to  that.  And  I'm  very  proud 

the  way  It  looks  and  the  way  It's  going 

ook.  After  all,  I'll  have  to  live  with  It. 
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qocatlon:  26  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake 
In   Little   Cottonwood   Canyon,    estate 
Hlihw^.y  ;t210.  Area  Manager — Charles  Mor- 
).  For  information  call   (801)649-9751  or 
e  Charles  Morton,  Alta.  Utah  84070. 
Altitude:   8,550  ft.  to  10,550  ft. 
Reason:    Mid-November   Into  May. 

and  Tows:  Collins  S-Chair:  2,750  ft. 

with  750  ft.   vertical  rise;    Wildcat  D- 

ir:   4,250  ft.  long  with  1.250  ft.  vertical 

;  Germania  D-Chair:  4.000  ft.  long  with 

ft.  vertical  rise;  Albion  D-Chair:  5.200 

long  with  850  ft.  vertical  rise;  Sugarloaf 

iriiair:  5.100  ft.  long  with  1.300  ft.  vertical 

;   New  D-Chair:  4,000  ft.  long  with  730 

vertical  rise. 

Slopes:    Unlimited  ski  runs,  vertical 
750  ft.  to  2.500  ft.  Distances  Y*  mile 
3  miles.  30  expert  runs.  9  Intermediate 
and  4  novice  runs. 
i  rea  Features :    Power   and   alpine   skiing 
well    as    machine-prepared    Intermediate 
and  4  novice  runs.  The  old  silver  min- 
town  of  Alta  Is  famous  for  Its  alpine 
I — Wildcat,   Sunspot,   High   Rustler   and 
which  have  produced  a  deep  pow- 
technlque  among  Its  many  proponents. 
Excellent  cross-country  skiing.  Three  cross- 
C01  ntry  skiing  shelters.  4-  and  6-mlle  tours. 
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Forest  Service  snow  rangers.  Average  Tem- 
perature 20-25  degrees.  This  true  alpine  re- 
sort leads  sophisticated  skiers  and  novices 
alike  to  proclaim  Alta  the  powder  paradise 
of  America  with  the  best  and  most  consistent 
snow  conditions  in  the  world — with  depths  of 
15  feet  In  the  spring.  Alta  has  two  full-time 
time  ski  shops,  complete  photo  service,  a 
state  liquor  store  and  The  Shallow  Shaft — 
a  uewly  opened  night  spot. 

BEAVER     MOUNTAIN 

Location:  27  miles  east  of  Logan,  Utah  on 
U.S.  89.  Area  Manager  Is  Ted  Seeholzer.  For 
information  write  124  North  Main  Logan, 
Utah.  Phone   (801)752-5334  or  563-5773. 

Altitude:  7,200  ft.  to  8.832  ft. 

Season:  December  15  to  April  15. 

Lifts  and  Tows :  Beaver  Face  double  chair, 
3.200  ft.  long,  1.060  ft.  vertical  rise.  Little 
Beaver  double  chair,  1,500  ft.  long,  350  ft. 
vertical  rise.  Poma,  1,300  ft.  long  350  ft.  verti- 
cal rise.  Harry's  Dream  Lift,  a  double  chair 
lift  which  Is  4,600  ft.  long  with  1.600  ft. 
vertical  rise.  This  lift  opens  up  two-thirds- 
more  skiing  area  than  was  previously  accessi- 
ble. It  offers  enough  variety  that  any  skier 
from  novice  to  expert  can  find  real  satisfac- 
tion in  its  runs.  Harry's  Dream  also  provides 
unlimited  powder  skiing. 

Ski  Slopes:  Slopes  with  1,600  ft.  drop  In 
IVi  miles.  Terrain  varies  from  expert  to 
novice. 

Area  Features :  Trails  and  open  slopes  with 
machine  packed  runs.  An  A-frame  lodge 
serves  the  day  skier  with  a  cafeteria,  lounge, 
ski  shop,  and  rentals.  Large  improved  park- 
ing facilities  adjacent  to  the  area  for  200 
cars.  This  fine  family-operated  resort  offers 
excellent  runs  for  skiers  of  all  abilities  and 
is  noted  as  a  tourist  stop  for  skiers  enroute 
between  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  resorts. 
Nearby  Logan,  with  its  college  atmosphere, 
provides  accommodations.  Additional:  Shel- 
ter Lodge  and  Forest  Service  snow  rangers. 

BLITE    MOTTNTAIN 

Location :  4  miles  west  of  Montlcello,  Utah. 
Area  Manager:  Grant  Bronson,  Montlcello, 
Utah  84535.  Phone  (801)  587-2786. 

Altitude:  8.700  ft.  to  9,500  ft. 

Season:  December  15  to  April  1. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  2,000  ft.  Poma  Lift  with 
850  ft.  vertical  rise. 

Ski  Slopes:   2.600  ft.  to  3,000  ft.  runs. 

BRIAN    HEAD 

Location:  30  miles  east  of  Cedar  City  and 
12  miles  southeast  of  Parowan  on  U143.  Gen- 
eral Manager:  Bill  Thompson.  Dr.  Charles 
Gunnow,  President.  Write  P.O.  Box  F,  Cedar 
City,  Utah.  Phone  Brian  Head  No.  1. 

Altitude:  9,700  ft.  to  11,300  ft. 

Season:  Late-November  through  early- 
May. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  D-Chalr:  3,000  ft.  long 
with  700  ft.  vertical  rise;  D-Chair:  5,600  ft. 
long  with  1,200  ft.  vertical  rise;  T-Bar  1,300 
ft.  long  with  350  ft.  vertical  rise. 

Ski  Slopes :  12  trails  ranging  from  beginner 
to  advanced.  Runs  up  to  2Y2  miles. 

Area  Features:  Ski  rental,  a  lodge  with 
restaurant,  lounge  and  ski  shop.  Future  plans 
include  a  year-round  alpine  village  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

BRICHTOir 

Location:  25  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City 
In  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon  Area.  Operators: 
Dean  and  Gilbert  Jensen,  Zane  and  Michael 
Doyle.  Write  3535  Hermes  Drive,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  (801)  277-6440  or  277- 
3963. 

Altitude:  8,900  ft.  to  10,400  ft. 

Season:   Mid-November  to  Mid-May. 

Lift  and  Tows:  Mllllcent  S-Chalr:  4,200 
ft.  long  with  1.300  ft.  vertical  rise;  Mary  D- 
Chalr:  2.450  ft.  long  with  425  ft.  vertical 
rise;  Majestic  D-Chalr:  3,700  ft.  long  with 
750  ft.  vertical  rise;  Sky  Hook  T-Bar:  550  ft. 
long  with  225  ft.  vertical  rise;  Evergreen  D- 
Chalr:  2,800  tt.  long  with  660  ft.  vertical 
rise. 


Ski  Slopes:  Unlimited  runs,  slopes  and 
trails  for  all  skills  from  beginner  to  expert. 

Area  Features:  Machine-packed  slopes. 
Shelter  and  dining  facilities  located  at  the 
base  of  the  lifts.  This  resort  high  in  Wasatch 
National  Forest  is  noted  for  its  diversity  of 
terrain  and  year-round  appeal.  Brighton  car- 
ries a  long  history  as  one  of  the  first  resorts 
of  the  West.  Additional:  cross-country  skiing 
and  touring;  full-time  Forest  Service  Snow 
rangers  on  duty. 

GARGOZA 

Location:  3  miles  east  of  Parley's  Summit 
on  Interstate  80  (13  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake 
City).  Write  P.O.  Box  11277.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84111.  Phone   (801)    359-5452. 

Altitude:  6.400  ft.  to  6.830  ft. 

Season:  December  1  to  March  15. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  Two  D-Chairs:  1,200  ft. 
long  with  300  ft.  vertical  rise.  T-Bar:  2,100  ft. 
long  with  300  ft.  vertical  rise.  1  free  Rope 
Tow.  Lifts  open  10:00  a.m.  to  10:00  pjn. 
Monday  through  Saturday,  9:30  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  Sunday. 

Ski  Slopes:  Gradual  and  "sorta"  steep. 
Perfect  for  intermediate  and  beginning 
skiers — and  for  confidence  building  before 
taking  on  the  big  mountains. 

Area  Features:  Complete  snack  bar  and 
family  dining.  Tubing-sledding  lift.  World's 
longest  toboggan  chutes  (1.100  feet  with  600 
feet  to  run-out).  Group  rates.  Live  music  on 
weekends,  regularly-scheduled  live  entertain- 
ment. Annual  Tubing  Olympics. 

PARK  cmr:  action  country 

Location:  27  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
via  Interstate  80.  Area  Manager:  Woody  An- 
derson. Write  P.O.  Box  919,  Park  City,  Utah 
84060.  Phone  (801)  521-2131  or  649-9681. 

Altitude:  7,000  ft.  to  9,400  ft. 

Season:  Mid-November  to  May. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  Gondola:  2V2  miles  long 
with  2,300  ft.  vertical  rise.  Prospector  D- 
Chalr:  6.600  ft.  long  vrtth  1,000  ft.  vertical 
rise.  Thajmes  D-Chair:  5,280  ft.  long  with 
1.000  ft.  vertical  rise.  Two  J-Bars,  each  1.200 
ft.  long  with  100  ft.  vertical  rise.  Lifts  open 
8:30  a.m.  Night  skiing  4:30  p.m.  to  10:30 
p.m. 

Ski  Slopes :  Choose  from  one  of  many  mag- 
nificent ski  slopes  available.  Over  35  miles  of 
groomed  ski  terrain  and  37  separate  ski  runs 
for  the  novice  intermediate  and  expert  skier. 

Area  Features:  Park  City  Resort  features 
weU-groomed  slopes  for  skiers  of  all  abilities, 
the  longest  aerial  tramway  in  America  and 
a  unique  mine  train  museum  tour.  Cafeteria 
at  base  serves  skiers'  meals  as  well  as  gour- 
met dinners.  Lounge,  ski  shop,  rental,  repairs 
and  nursery  school  complete  facilities.  The 
Summit  House  also  serves  complete  chef-pre- 
pared foods.  Picturesque  Park  City  offers  the 
old  Western  mining  atmosphere  with  Its 
many  shops,  restaurants,  lounges  and  hotels. 

park    cmr    WEST 

Location:  24  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City 
via  Interstate  80.  Don  Redmon,  Area  Man- 
ager. Write  P.O.  Box  308.  Park  City,  Utah 
84060.  Phone  (801)  363-6413  or  649-9663. 

Altitude:  7.000  ft.  to  9,200  ft. 

Season;  Thanksgiving  to  May. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  Tomahawk  D-Chalr:  5,000 
ft.  long  with  1,400  ft.  vertical  rise;  Iron 
Horse  D-Chair:  6.640  ft.  long  with  1.800  ft. 
vertical  rise;  Short  Swing  D-Chalr:  3.400  ft. 
long  with  95P  ft.  vertical  rise;  Tumbleweed 
D-Chalr:  1,550  ft.  long  with  340  ft.  vertical 
rise;  2  Mitey-Mlte  lifts  and  Pathfinder  begin- 
ner's area  lift. 

Ski  Slopes:  30  miles  of  groomed  slopes 
and  trails,  for  the  beginner  to  expert  skier. 

Area  Features:  All  trails  and  slopes  are 
machine  packed  along  with  precision  con- 
trol of  moguls.  Park  City  West  conducts  a 
weekly  NASTAR  race  complete  with  electric 
timing.  The  lodge's  unique  western-styled 
lounge  (The  Barn)  offers  Saturday  live  eve- 
ning entertainment  and  is  equipped  with  a 
package  liquor  store.  Nursery  services  for 
hotel  guests  are  available. 
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powder  bidge 


Location:  16  miles  northeast  of  Ogden, 
Utah.  Write  Ronald  H.  Harrison,  2580  Eccles 
Ave..  Ogden,  Utah  84401.  Phone  (801)  399- 
9603. 

Altitude:  7,200  ft.  to  9,422  feet. 

Season ;  Mid-November  to  May. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  10  double  chair  lifts 
schediiled  at  final  completion. 

Area  Features:  Day  lodge,  warming 
shelters,  overnight  accommodations,  ski  shop, 
rentals  and  ski  school.  Ultimate  plans  call  for 
an  alpine  village,  heliport  and  complete  slim- 
mer resort  center.  5,000  acres  of  ski  slopes 
from  beginner  through  expert. 

SNOW  BASIN 

Location:  19  miles  east  of  Ogden  on  Utah 
Highway  #39  in  Ogden  Canyon  above  Pine- 
view  Reservoir.  Area  Manager,  Roy  C.  New- 
son.  Write  4921  Kiwana  Drive,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Phone  (801)  392-9196. 

Altitude:  6,600  ft.  to  9,200  ft. 

Season:  Late  November  through  April  10. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  Becker  D-Chair:  2.500  ft. 
long  with  600  ft.  vertical  rise;  Wildcat  D- 
Chair:  5,200  ft.  long  with  1,355  ft.  vertical 
rise;  Wildcat  S-Chair:  5,200  ft.  long  with 
1,355  ft.  vertical  rise;  Porcupine  D-Chair: 
4,300  ft.  long  with  1,100  ft.  vertical  rise; 
Powder  Puff  T-Bar:  1,800  ft.  long  with  180  ft. 
vertical  rise.  Lifts  open  9:30  ajn.  to  4:30  p.m. 
weekdays,  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  weekends. 

Ski  Slopes:  Beginners  and  novice  slopes; 
open  slopes  for  intermediate  and  expert. 

Area  Features:  Skiing  for  the  entire  family 
with  32  designated  runs.  Mt.  Ogden  is  one  of 
the  West's  great  ski  mountains  an1  has  been 
the  site  for  many  national  and  international 
events.  A  day  lodge,  cafeteria,  ski  shop  and 
rental  service  are  all  conveniently  located  at 
the  stirfaced  parking  lot.  Snow  Basin  has 
been  the  training  ground  for  many  top  racers, 
which  speaks  for  Its  excellent  variety  of  ter- 
rain and  ski  schools.  Full-time  snow  rangers 
are  added  features.  Closed  Monday. 

snowbird 

Location:  Peruvian  Gulch  and  Gad  Val- 
ley at  Alta,  Utah  84070. 

Altitude:  8,000  ft,  to  11,000  ft. 

Lift  and  Tows:  Jig-back  Aerial  Tramway, 
3,000  ft.  vertical  rise.  3  other  lifts  in  plan- 
ning, including  Beginners'  Lift. 

Ski  Slopes:  Diverse  slopes,  beginners 
through  expert.  Hotel  and  day  facilities  to 
be  located  at  base,  restaurant  at  top.  For  full 
details  phone  or  write  Ted  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent, Snowbird  Corp.  (801)649-9822,  Alta  via 
Sandy,  Uteh.  84070. 

SNOWLAND 

Location :  8  miles  east  of  Palrvlew  on  Utah 
Highway  £31  near  the  summit  of  Fairvlew 
Canyon. 

Altitude:  8.900  ft. 

Season:  November  through  May. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  Mitey-Mite:  1,000  ft.  long 
with  200  ft.  vertical  rise.  Lifts  open  10:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  weekends  and  holidays. 

Ski  Slopes :  3  ski  slopes  of  varied  terrain  for 
beginning  and  intermediate  skiers. 

Area  Features :  Leisure  skiing  for  the  entire 
family  on  great  powder  snow,  i^kl  touring  in 
the  fabulous  Skyline  Drive  country  In  Cen- 
tral Utah — unsurpassed  scenic  beauty.  A  day 
lodge  and  snack  bar  are  located  at  the 
area. 

SOLITUDE 

Location:  23  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City 
In  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon.  Phone  (801) 
355-6412. 

Altitude:  8,200  ft.  to  10,200  ft. 

Season:  Mid-November  to  April. 

Lifts  and  Tows:  Inspiration  D-Chair.  3,600 
ft.  long  with  1,100  ft.  vertical  rise;  Powder 
Horn  D-Chair:  3,600  ft.  long  with  1,360  ft. 
vertical  rise.  Moonbeam.  D-Chair:  2,800  ft. 
long  with  800  ft.  vertical  rise. 

Ski  Slopes :  Unlimited  runs. 
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Area  Features:  Solitude  features  one  of 
the  world's  largest  night  skiing  areas.  Mani- 
cured slopes  and  central  lodge  facilities  ac- 
commodate the  skier's  needs  with  minimum 
effort  and  maximum  pleasure.  A  barshop  at 
mid-way,  cafeteria  and  dining  facilities  at 
the  terminal  serve  skiers  lunches  as  well  as 
full  meals. 

Sundance 

Location:  On  Tlmpanogos  Loop  Highway 
(Utah  Highway  No.  80)  in  Provo  Canyon.  12 
miles  northeast  of  Provo,  Utah  and  12  miles 
southwest  of  Heber,  Utah.  Write  Edward 
Jones,  Sundance,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  837,  Provo, 
Utah  84601.  Phone  (801)  374-8444. 

Altitude:  6,000  ft.  to  7,400  ft. 

Season :  November  20  to  April  1 . 

Lifts  and  Tows:  2  Double  Chairs:  5,500 
ft.  long  with  1.400  ft.  vertical  rise  and  5,000 
ft.  long  with  1.300  ft.  verUcal  rise;  Poma  Lift: 
2,600  ft.  long  with  700  ft.  vertical  rise;  new 
7.400  ft.  long  Double  Chair  Lift  will  be  com- 
pleted for  the  1971-72  season. 

Ski  Slopes:  Open  slopes — runs  vary  from 
novice  through  expert. 

Area  Features:  Night  skiing,  ski  shop,  eve- 
ning dining  and  Sunday  brunch  In  the  Tree 
Room.  Hole-In-The-Wall  Boutique. 


SENATOR  MILTON  R.  YOUNG  IN- 
STALLED AS  PRESIDENT  OF  U.S. 
TAE  KWON   DO  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  a  distinct  honor  for  me 
to  have  been  installed  last  weekend  as 
president  of  the  U.S.  Tae  Kwon  Do  As- 
sociation, an  organization  which  was 
founded  in  America  to  further  the  cause 
of  this  Korean  form  of  self-defense,  an 
art  similar  in  many  respects  to  karate. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  for 
several  years  in  the  fine  and  dedicated 
people  who  are  involved  in  teaching  this 
art.  This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  ath- 
letic activities  I  know  of,  not  only  from 
a  physical  fitness  and  personal  discipline 
standpoint,  but  from  the  personal  satis- 
faction these  trainees  get  out  of  learning 
how  to  defend  themselves. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
teaching  of  karate  could  well  be  offered 
in  high  schools  and  even  colleges.  Physi- 
cal fitness  is  essential  for  a  happy,  pro- 
ductive life,  and,  invariably,  people  who 
are  capable  of  defending  themselves  are 
less  troublesome  and  better  citizens. 
People  trained  in  Tae  Kwon  Do  do  not 
resort  to  the  use  of  knives,  guns,  or 
other  weapons  to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Jhoon  Rhee,  a  truly  great  athlete 
and  probably  the  Nation's  most  out- 
standing karate  expert,  is  the  founder  of 
the  Tae  Kwon  Do  Association  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  truly  fine  citizen, 
and  I  am  real  proud  to  count  him  as  a 
very  good  personal  friend.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Jhoon  Rhee  Institute  of  Tae 
Kwon  Do,  Inc.,  and  vice  president  and 
secretary-general  of  the  association.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  become  associated 
with  the  other  outstanding  people  who 
also  were  elected  as  officers  of  this  as- 
sociation. They  Include  Representative 
James  Symington,  of  Missouri,  vice  pres- 
ident, who  is  a  student  of  karate  and  has 
won  a  karate  belt;  Mr.  Jack  Valenti, 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  another  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Tae  Kwon  £>o  and  also  a 
karate  student;  and  Mr.  Ku  Kyung 
Chung,  treasurer. 


The  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  nonprofit  corporation,  formed  to 
further  the  development  of  this  form  of 
Korean  art,  are:  Pat  Berleson,  1964  na- 
tional Tae  Kwon  Do  champion  and  head 
of  the  TKD  school  in  Port  Worth,  Tex.; 
Bradley  Coury,  Washington,  D.C.,  attor- 
ney, Phil  Cunningham,  1969  TKD  Glabe 
champion  of  Philadelphia;  Jose  Jones, 
1967  Metropolitan  Washington  cham- 
pion; Yoimg  n  Kong,  owner,  TKD  school 
in  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mahn  Suh  Park,  own- 
er of  the  TKD  school  in  Philadelphia; 
Andy  Paul,  Washington,  D.C.,  business- 
man; Chae  Bok  Rhee,  Milford  TKD,  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.;  Leonard  Sattler,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  attorney;  Hyim  O.  K.  Shin, 
president,  TKD  school  in  New  York;  Pat 
Worley,  1970  national  TKD  champion  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  Fred  Wren,  1967  TKD 
champion  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Dong  Ja 
Yang,  Howard  University  physical  edu- 
cation instructor.  Honorary  president  is 
His  Excellency  Eton  Jo  Kum,  Ambassador 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


PRESIDENT  DECLARES  DECEMBER 
10  AS  "NATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
DAY' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Mr.  Nixon  proclaimed  December 
10  as  Human  Rights  Day.  I  am  grateful 
that  he  has  brought  attention  to  this 
subject,  as  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  our  country  and 
the  world. 

December  10  is  also  the  22d  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

The  Senate  can  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern for,  and  dedication  to,  human  rights, 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  treaty  was  just 
recently  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  No  one 
is  for  genocide.  By  ratifying  this  conven- 
tion, we  could  celebrate  National  Human 
Rights  Day  in  a  way  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  entire  family  of  na- 
tions. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  President  on 
designating  Thursday  of  this  week  as 
National  Human  Rights  Day.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  action  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  in  the  near  future. 


THE  UNDEFEATED  ARKANSAS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL 
TEAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  in 
the  Senate — for  the  second  consecutive 
year — to  the  Arkansas  State  University 
football  team.  The  imdefeated  ASU 
Indians  are  the  national  champions  of 
the  college  division,  ranking  number  one 
in  both  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  polls. 

Coach  Benny  Ellender's  team  has  com- 
piled a  10-0  record,  winning  its  third 
straight  Southland  Conference  cham- 
pionship. On  Saturday  December  12 
ASU  will  play  Central  Missouri  State  in 
the  Pecan  Bowl  in  Arlington,  Tex. 

I  think  the  Indians  have  really  proven 
themselves  as  the  number  one  team  be- 
cause they  have  ranked  first  In  the  AP 
poll  since  the  first  week  of  the  season 
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ai  d  have  been  able  to  withstand  all  the 
pressure  of  being  on  top. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se  It  to  have  articles  from  the  Jonesboro 
SiJi  and  Arkamsas  Gazette  about  the 
Ai)U  team  and  Coach  Benny  Ellender 
pr  in  ted  in  the  Record. 

rhere  l)eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
w(  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun] 
A-feTATK  Takes  No.  1  Spot  In  Both  Poixs 
Arkansas  State  University  took  the  myth- 
lea  1  national  title  by  finishing  first  In  both 
th  I  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter- 
na ;!onal   College  Division  polls  today. 

'  Tie  Indians  were  ranked  first  in  the  As- 
soc lated  Press  poll  since  the  start  of  the 
set  son  but  Just  moved  Into  first  place  In  the 
Ult  poll  this  week. 

-State  replaced  Tampa  University,  who 
los^  36  28  to  Vanderbllt  Saturday,  In  the 
UP!  poll.  The  Indians  had  17  first  place 
1  es  In  that  poll  Tampa  finished  second  and 
Mcntana  was  third. 

la  the  Associated  Press  poll  the  Indians 
hai  I  seven  first  place  votes  and  245  points. 
Moatana  was  second  with  207  and  North 
Dakota  State  third  with   154. 

is   the   first   time   In   the   history   of 
school    that   the   Indians   have  finished 
first   In  the  nation    Until   this  year 
highest   the  Indians  had  ever  been  in 
p>olls  was  fifth.  Last  year,  the  Indians 
flnikhed  fifth  in  the  UPI  jjoll  and  seventh 
In    he  AP  poll. 
TJhe   Tribe  Is  also   the  first  football  team 
Arkansas    to   ever   take   a   unanimous 
national   title.   The   University   of   Arkansas 
one  of  three  versions  of  the  major  col- 
tltle  in  1964. 
Arkansas  State  retained  its  No.  1  ranking 
In  the  Associated  Press  college  divl- 
weekly  football  poll. 

10-0  after  finishing  Its  regular  season 

Witt  a  27-3   victory  over  Southern  Illinois 

week.  State  received  seven  first  place  bal- 

and  245  points  In  the  voting  by  an  AP 

of  sportswrlters  and  broadcasters. 

^|ontana,  which  completed  Its  season  with 

mark,  was  second  with  three  firsts 

207  points. 

Arkansas  State  will  play  next  on  Dec.  12 

it  plays  Central  Missouri  In  the  Pecan 

Bo#I  at  Arlington,  Tex. 

T  impa's  first  loss  of  the  season  after  nine 

t  aries,  36-28  against  Vanderbllt,  dropped 

Florida   school   one   notch   from   fourth 

fifth.     North     Dakota     State    remained 

and  Tennessee  State,  which  beat  Par- 

21-3,  moved  up  one  notch  Into  the  No. 

4ot. 

W  offord,  Texas  A&I.  Jacksonville  State,  Al- 
con  L  A&M  and  Southwest  Louisiana  com- 
ple:  e  the  first  10  teams  in  that  order 

T  ae  top  twenty  teams  with  first  place 
vot(  s  In  parentheses  and  total  points  on  a 
20-:  8-16  through  1  formula: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
30. 
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Arkansas  State   (7) 245 

Montana    (3) 207 

[*orth  Dakota  State 154 

Tennessee    State 149 

rampa   (1) 148 

tVofford    (2) -. 132 

Texas   A&I    (1) 102 

Jacksonville    State 94 

Mcorn     A&M.. 88 

Southwest  Louisiana 73 

Delaware   58 

Western  Kentucky 49 

Wittenberg   47 

L,ong   Beach   Stat« 39 

\bllene     Christian 38 

3t.   Olaf 37 

Westminater,   Pa 35 

jxambllng    34 

Sastem  Michigan 21 

Sdinboro.    Pa 18 


ASU        Opponent 


Wichita  State 

SE  Louisiana 

The  Citadel 

Trinity 

Louisiana  Tech 

Abilene  Christian. 

Lamar  Tech 

North  Dakota  University. 

Texas- Arlington 

Southern  Illinois 


53 

14 

12 

3 

24 

7 

21 

14 

38 

17 

28 

23 

69 

7 

23 

18 

27 

7 

27 
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[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette] 
Ellender's    Philosopht  :    Keep    It    Simple, 
Lastino 
(By  E.  Michael  Myers) 
JoMESBOBO. — Beanie    Ellender,    whose    Ar- 
kansas State  University  Indians  are  the  No.  1 
ranked  team  In  small  college  football.  Is  a 
soft-spoken  coach  who  believes  in  simplicity. 
"We  place  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  breaking 
down    the    elements    of   success.    They    are 
alike   in   almost  everything   you   do.   When 
we  break  them  down  and   let  our  players 
see  how  they  are  related  to  winning  we  give 
them  something  they  can  use  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,"   the  45-year-old  coach  said. 

Ellender  has  used  that  philosophy  to  cap- 
ture the  Southland  Conference  football  title 
for  the  third  straight  year.  He  takes  hU 
Indians  to  the  Pecan  Bowl  at  Arlington,  Tex., 
Dec.  12,  again  for  the  third  straight  year. 

But  the  son  of  a  former  Louisiana  oil  field 
roughneck  believes  In  more  than  Just  cham- 
pionships and  bowl  berths,  although  they 
have  their  place  of  Importance. 

"If  I  didn't  think  I  was  making  more  of 
a  contribution  to  my  players  than  Just  teach- 
ing them  physical  skills,  I  couldn't  Justify 
being  a  coach,"  he  said. 

In  eight  seasons  at  Arkansas  State  Ellen- 
der ha.8  produced  three  small  college  All- 
America  players  and  a  record  of  51-20-4.  He 
has  a  two-year  winning  streak  of  18  games 
and  In  the  last  three  seasons  his  record  is 
25-4-2. 

On  and  off  the  field  Ellender  believes  In 
unity  of  purpose  and  dedication.  Without  It 
his  players  would  have  little  to  prepare  them 
for  life  after  graduation. 

"Whatever  will  lead  to  success  In  our  pro- 
gram will  also  enhance  their  possibility  of 
meeting  with  success  after  graduation.  I 
don't  think  football  is  an  end  in  Itself;  It 
has  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  an  entire  col- 
lege program,"  he  believes. 

"We  all  know  good  blocking,  tackling  are 
responsible  for  winning,  but  preparation, 
dedication,  desire,  mental  toughness  and  In- 
telligence and  a  lot  of  other  basic  things 
are  respon.slble  for  helping  players  block 
and  tackle  well. 

"When  they  understand  this  they  also 
understand  that  It  comes  to  be  successful 
In  all  their  endeavors,"  the  three  time  South- 
land Conference  coach  of  the  year  said. 

Ellender,  who  quarterbacked  at  Tulane 
University  In  the  mid  19406.  must  compete 
for  his  players  in  a  state  rabid  for  Arkansas 
Razorback  football.  But  he  believes  he  has 
Just  as  much  or  more  to  offer  than  the  big 
time  college  football  powers. 

"We  offer  a  boy  an  opjwrtunlty  to  play 
quicker  than  he  can  at  the  larger  schools 
and  we  offer  nearly  as  much  here  in  academ- 
ics as  any  school.  The  spectator  Interest  Isn't 
as  great  but  there  is  more  opportunity."  And 
he  believes  the  players  know  It. 

"We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  to- 
getherness and  this  is  good.  We  strive  to 
make  them  feel  they  are  part  of  the  orga- 
nization. We  feel  like  we  have  good  rapport 
with  all  our  people,  that  the  door  is  open 
to  them  at  all  times." 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  PORTUGUESE 
AFRICA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  present  continuing  debate  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Cotmcil  about  alleged  Por- 
tuguese involvement  in  the  invasion  of 
Guinea,  I  am  today  releasing  the  text  of 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  the  State 
Department  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Por- 
tuguese activities  in  Africa. 

My  original  inquiry  of  the  State  De- 
partment was  prompted  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived in  November  from  a  Maplewood, 
N.J.,  high  school  student,  Laurence  E. 
Tobey.  At  that  time  I  wrote  Mr.  Tobey 
that  his  letter  to  me  "raised  some  points 
with  which  I  was  not  familiar,"  and  I 
thanked  him  for  what  I  consider  to  be  "a 
well  thought  out  and  informative  letter." 

While  the  State  Department  reply  is 
not  responsive  to  all  the  details  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Tobey,  my  understanding 
is  that  it  is  probably  the  most  complete 
public  disclosure  to  date  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Portugal  in  Africa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  the  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

November  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Clutord  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  student  at  Columbia 
High  School  and  have  recently  completed  a 
course  in  African  history.  One  of  the  major 
problems  under  discussion  was  European 
colonialism.  European  oppression  has  been 
overthrown  throughout  Africa,  with  the  ma- 
jor exception  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  of 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Portuguese  Guinea. 
The  Caetano  regime  which  Is  presently  In 
power  In  Portugal  has  maintained  repressive 
colonial  wars  in  each  of  these  colonies  since 
1961,  which  the  United  States  and  NATO 
allies  have  supported  with  military  aid  and 
training.  I  would  like  to  question  this  sup- 
port. 

"The  United  States  had  supplied  the  Portu- 
guese Air  Force  with  50  Thunderjet  fighters 
since  1952,  some  30  Cessno  training  and 
security  planes,  (of  which  Portugal  has  paid 
for  12),  a  large  number  of  Harvard  trainers, 
18  Lockheed  bombers  (PV-2  Harpoons)  and 
12  other  Lockheed  bombers".  {African  Report. 
May,  1970) .  In  addition.  West  Germany  has 
supplied  40  Plat  Gh-90  fighter-bombers.  Ger- 
many has  also  supplied  three  naval  frigates, 
in  addition  to  two  from  Britain  and  four  from 
Prance.  All  of  this  material  has  been  provided 
ostensibly  for  NATO  use.  None  of  It  has  been 
used  for  that  purpose.  Portugal  has  further 
failed  in  its  NATO  commitment  by  main- 
taining only  one  army  division  for  NATO 
duty,  and  that  at  50Cr  combat  strength, 
while  by  contrast,  the  Portuguese  maintain 
130.000  soldiers  in  Africa  for  colonial  duty. 
Finally,  clandestine  aid  has  been  given  by 
the  United  States,  in  particular  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  in  the  form  of  20  B-26 
bombers,  and  the  United  States  has  also 
trained  several  thousand  Portuguese  soldiers 
In  counter-insurgency,  and  at  present;  the 
Army  maintains  a  Military  Assistance  and 
Advisory  (MAAG)  Group  In  Portugal.  Tlie 
fact  remains  that  these  forms  of  military  aid 
have  been  provided  under  the  auspices  of 
NATO  and  the  Military  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  agreement.  It  has  not  been  used 
for  that  purpose,  but  In  fact,  the  Portuguese 
6ave  continued  their  colonial  vars  at  the 
expense  of  their  NATO  commitments. 

The  nature  of  the  wars  conducted  In 
Africa  by  the  Caetano  regime  has  often  been 
described  as  immoral,  indiscriminate,  and 
blood-thirsty.    Their    purpose    is    none    but 
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avowed,  admitted  Imperialism.  There  can  be 
no  moral  Justification  for  such  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
following: 

(1)  Immediate  cessation  of  all  American 
military  aid  to  Portugal,  and  diplomatic 
pressure  put  on  the  NATO  allies  to  do  the 
Eftme. 

(2)  The  American  Embassy  to  the  United 
Nations  be  Instructed  to  Introduce  action 
in  the  UN  condemning  the  Caetano  regime 
for  its  wars,  and  demanding  that  steps 
be  taken  to  prepare  Angola,  Mozambique, 
and  Portuguese  Guinea  for  Independence. 
(The  United  States  voted  against  such  a 
resolution  in  1966.) 

The  American  policy  towards  Africa  as  a 
whole  has  been  described  as  one  of  benign 
neglect.  American  attitude  toward  Portu- 
guese Imperallsm  is  at  mildest,  acquiescence. 
The  continuation  of  bloodshed  serves  no  pur- 
pose for  any  one  except  the  narrow-minded 
men  of  the  Caetano  regime;  not  the  people 
of  Africa,  who  are  kept  In  crushing  poverty, 
nor  the  people  of  Portugal,  who  must  fight 
and  pay  the  bills.  The  present  American  pol- 
icy aids  only  the  Caetano  regime.  I  ask  that 
the  United  States  stop  underwriting  their 
policy  of  imperialism  and  repression. 
Sincerely, 

Laurence  E.  Tobey. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  13. 1970. 
Hon.  Clutord  P.  Case, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  4  and  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  Mr.  Tobeye  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 1  to  you  regarding  U.S.  policy  towards 
Portugal  and  Portuguese  Africa. 

The  United  States  Government's  attitude 
towards  this  question  was  set  forth  In  the 
Secretary  of  State's  March  26  policy  state- 
ment on  Africa.  He  said:  "As  for  the  Portu- 
guese territories,  we  shall  continue  to  believe 
tliat  their  peoples  should  have  the  right  of 
»elf -determination.  We  will  encourage  peace- 
ful progress  toward  that  goal.  The  declared 
Portuguese  policy  of  racial  toleration  is  an 
important  factor  in  this  equation.  We  think 
this  holds  genuine  hope  for  the  future.  Be- 
lieving that  resort  to  force  and  violence  Is 
in  no  one's  interest,  we  imposed  an  embar- 
go In  1961  against  the  shipment  of  arms  for 
use  In  the  Portuguese  territories.  We  have 
maintained  this  embargo  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. '' 

It  Is  true  that  we  do  malntfUn  a  modest 
Military  Assistance  program  (MAP)  in  Por- 
tugal, designed  to  help  It  fulfill  Its  NATO 
missions  primarily  In  anti-submarine  war- 
fftre  and  air  defense.  Materiel  and  training 
In  these  areas  are  generally  inapplloable  to 
the  African  wars.  (Counterinsurgency  train- 
ing courses  have  not  been  offered  to  the 
Portuguese  military  since  1964.)  Moreover, 
ilnoe  the  Imposition  of  our  arms  embargo  In 
IMl,  we  have  required  assurances  from  the 
Portuguese  Oovemment  that  any  materiel 
supplied  to  Portugal  from  public  or  private 
VS.  sources  will  be  restricted  to  the  NATO 
wea,  which  does  not  Include  the  African 
territories.  To  the  beet  of  our  knowledge. 
these  ajssurances  have  always  been  kept. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  any  U.8.-man- 
ufactured  arms  acquired  in  the  U.S.  and 
used  by  the  Portuguese  In  Africa  were  ac- 
quired prior  to  the  1961  eml)argo.  I  might 
point  out  that  such  Items,  being  often  of 
World  War  n  or  Korean  War  vintage,  are 
also  available  commercially  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  outside  U.S.  Governmental  con- 
trol. 

With  regard  speclflcilly  to  B-Se  aircraft, 
Portugal  did  obtain  seven  B-26'8  through  a 
Swiss  firm  In  1965.  The  aircraft  came  from 
;Wvate  U.S.  sources.  Those  directly  involved 
to  delivering  the  planes  to  Portugal  includ- 


ed three  Americans,  a  Briton  and  a  French- 
man. All  were  Indicted  by  a  U.S.  Federal 
Grand  Jury  for  illegal  export  of  the  aircraft. 
Charges  were  dropped  against  two  of  the 
Americans;  the  two  non-Americans  were 
Iwought  to  trial  but  acquitted;  and  the  fifth 
suspect  evaded  arrest  and  remains  at  large 
(presumably  abroad).  The  case  attracted 
widespread  public  notice  at  the  time,  and 
(included  imfounded  allegations  that  the 
transaction  had  been  a  CIA-sponsored  ven- 
ture. 

Repeated  high-level  efforts  by  U.S.  officials 
to  obtain  the  return  of  the  aircraft  from 
Portugal  met  with  no  success.  The  Portu- 
guese have  maintained  throughout  that  they 
bought  the  aircraft  in  good  faith  and  under 
valid  contract  from  a  Swiss  firm  and  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  illegal  acts  of 
those  with  whom  the  Swiss  firm  In  turn  may 
have  had  dealings.  At  our  Insistence,  how- 
ever, the  aircraft  have  not  been  moved  from 
the  metropole,  and  have  not,  therefore,  been 
of  any  use  to  Portugal  in  Africa. 

Concerning  Mr.  Tobey's  policy  recommen- 
dations, I  might  make  a  few  observations. 
First,  our  MAP  program  in  Portugal  has  av- 
eraged about  $1  million  annually  in  recent 
years — an  amount  which  represents  less  than 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  Portuguese 
mUltary  spending.  Any  resources  freed  for 
Portugal  by  our  MAP  are  thus  of  relatively 
negligible  value.  In  the  absence  of  our  MAP, 
Portugal  would  doubtless  continue  Its  mili- 
tary effort  in  Africa,  an  effort  which  the  Por- 
tuguese view  as  essential  to  their  vital  na- 
tional Interests.  Without  our  MAP,  Portu- 
gal's NATO  proficiency  would  likely  suffer, 
while  there  would  be  virtually  no  effect  on 
its  capability  In  Africa. 

In  the  United  Nations,  we  have  supported 
resolutions  which  we  believed  offered  a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  question  of  Portu- 
guese Africa.  An  example  of  this  was  our  vote 
for  a  24th  General  Assembly  resolution  wel- 
coming the  Manifesto  on  Southern  Africa;  a 
copy  of  the  statement  of  the  U.S.  represen- 
tative is  enclosed  for  your  Information.  We 
have  been  unable  to  support  certain  resolu- 
tions in  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  which.  In  our  view,  have  contained 
objectionable  provisions,  unsubstantiated  al- 
legations, and  unwarranted  Implications. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  points  Ulus- 
trate  that  the  United  States  has  not  ac- 
quiesced In  Portuguese  colonialism  In  Africa, 
as  Mr.  Tobey  alleges.  We  have,  over  the  past 
decade,  repeatedly  made  known  to  the 
Portuguese  our  position  and  concern  In  this 
question.  The  Portuguese  have  always  been 
willing  to  discuss  the  matter  with  us,  but 
they  remain  convinced  that  their  policies 
will  prove  to  be  right  In  the  long  run.  In 
order  to  continue  to  play  a  positive  role,  the 
U.S.  continues,  nonetheless,  to  seek  to  pre- 
serve a  constructive  relationship  with  the 
Portuguese,  both  in  the  metropole  and  In 
the  overseas  territories. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance In  responding  to  Mr.  Tobey. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Colgate  S.  Pbxntic^ 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


THE   CAMPUS   CALM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  pundits  and 
journalists — the  two  words  have  become 
nearly  synonymous — have  wondered  at 
the  general  campus  calm  this  fall  and  at 
other  signs  indicating  the  fading  of  the 
so-called  youth  rebellion. 

Mr.  Stewart  Alsop,  a  sometimes  per- 
ceptive journalist-pundit,  has  stumbled 
across  an  answer  that  seems  as  good  as 
any, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  It  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Newsweek  magazine,  Dec,   14,  1970J 

Radical  Chic  Is  Dead 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — Something  has  happened 
that  Is  hard  to  define  precisely  or  to  prove 
conclusively,  but  that  Is  Important  all  the 
same,  politically  and  In  other  ways.  What 
has  happened  Is  that  radical  chic  suddenly 
Isn't  chic  any  more.  Instead,  It  has  become 
a  bore,  and  because  It  has  become  a  bore,  it 
is  dying. 

Watch  the  faces  at  some  more-or-less  po- 
litically sophisticated  gathering  the  next 
time  the  "rage  and  alienation"  of  "the  kids" 
is  mentioned.  Is  there  not  a  certain  glazing 
of  the  eyeballs?  Or  when  Hdridge  Cleaver, 
say,  or  the  Black  Panthers,  or  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary,  or  the  youth  culture,  or  Tl-Grace 
Atkinson,  or  women's  lib,  or  the  Gay  Lib- 
eration Front,  or  some  other  Icon  of  radical 
chic  Is  Introduced.  Is  there  not  a  falntlv  em- 
barassed  haste  to  change  the  subject? 

The  fact  Is  that  radical  chic — or  the  New 
Left,  or  call  It  what  you  will — was  essentially 
a  fad,  and  all  fads  die.  This  is  the  world's 
most  faddish  nation,  but  our  fads  die  very 
suddemy.  Mah-Jongg,  Joe  McCarthy,  flagpole 
sitting,  the  Hiss  trial.  Communist-baiting, 
dirty  jokes  about  Eleanor  Roosevelt — they 
were  all  fads,  in  their  different  ways,  and 
they  all  occupied  the  obsessive  attention  of 
the  nation.  Then  they  became  a  bore,  and 
they  died,  utterty,  overnight, 

CROSSOVER 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  a  sort  of 
crossroad  point  Is  reached  with  our  fads. 
The  promoters  of  the  fads  go  from  excess  to 
greater  excess,  to  hold  the  attenton  of  the 
faddists,  tmtU  appetite  sickens  on  the  sur- 
feit, and  so  dies.  When  this  crossover  point 
Is  reached,  the  fad  suddenly  comes  to  seem 
a  bit  silly,  or  a  little  sickening,  or  very  bor- 
ing, or  all  three  together. 

Take  the  case  of  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  the 
original  guru  of  the  drug  culture,  who  was 
once  taken  entirely  seriously.  He  Is  now  wan- 
dering woozily  about  North  Africa,  stonned 
to  the  eyeballs  as  always,  and  Issuing  such 
pronouncements  as  this: 

"Resist  lovingly  .  .  .  Resist  spiritually, 
stay  high  .  .  .  praise  god  .  .  .  love  life  .  .  . 
blow  the  mechanical  mind  with  Holy 
Acil  .  .  .  Arm  yourselves  and  shoot  to 
live  .  .  .  Life  Is  never  violent.  To  shoot  a 
genocldal  robot  policeman  In  the  defense  of 
life  is  a  sacred  act." 

The  "literature"  of  radical  chic  Is  full  of 
this  sort  of  silly-slckenlng-bortng  stuff.  I^)r 
example,  this  syllogism  from  Chicago's  "un- 
derground" paper,  Rising  Up  Angry:  "Kill  a 
pig — satisfaction.  Kill  more  pigs — more  satis- 
faction. EClll  all  pigs — complete  satisfaction." 

This  sort  of  thing  has  rather  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  chic,  and  its  unchlcness  is  re- 
flected m  the  liberal- Intellectual  press.  The 
phrase,  "radical  chic,"  first  i^peared  In  New 
York  magazine,  no  reactionary  Journal,  in  a 
brilliantly  funny  piece  by  Tom  Wolfe,  de- 
scribing Leonard  Bernstein's  famous  party 
for  the  Black  Panthers.  The  rapid  decline  of 
radical  chic  may  have  started  with  that 
article. 

INTKA    010 

More  recently.  New  Tork  has  published  a 
two-part  series  by  Gall  Sheehy  on  the  Black 
Panther  trial  In  New  Haven.  The  Panthers 
emerge  as  more  pathetic  than  heroic,  and 
Sheehy  points  out  that  the  appeal  of  the 
Panthers  to  many  young  Negroes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  "those  cats  do  more  travelln'  than 
rich  folks  do." 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  recent  past, 
when  the  Panthers  were  so  radically  chic  that 
Yale  University  was  plastered  with  "Free  the 
Panthers"  signs,  and  president  Brewster  had 
announced     that    he     was     "appalled     and 
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ashamed"  to  discover  that  be  was  "skeptical 
or  the  ability  of  black  revolutionaries  to  get 
a  lair  trial  anywhere  In  the  United  States." 
In  those  days.  In  the  academic  community, 
It  was  considered  hideously  infra  dig  to  men- 
tion a  fact  that  seemed  to  leave  no  one  ap- 
palled and  ashamed — that,  as  Sheehy  points 
out,  a  "whimpering,  dull-witted  black"  had 
been  subjected  to  prolonged  torture,  and  then 
brutally  murdered. 

There  Is  plenty  of  other  evidence  of  the 
sudden  unchlcness  of  radical  chic.  For  ex- 
ample. The  Wall  Street  Journal  thus  sum- 
marizes the  thrust  of  loui  recent  lead  articles 
In  Commentary,  the  New  York  liberal-Intel- 
lectual magazine:  "This  talk  of  political  re- 
pression Is  nonsense.  The  Black  Panthers  are 
a  menace.  Women's  liberation  Is  sUly  .  .  . 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  chief  Intel- 
lectual organ  of  the  New  Left,  Is  'anti-Ameri- 
can'." 

For  another  example,  there  was  the  recent 
witty  article  by  John  Corry  In  Harper's,  re- 
printed In  The  Washington  Post — neither  be- 
ing reactionary  Journals.  Corry  takes  hard 
swipes  at  many  targets — women's  lib.  The 
Village  Voice,  the  fashionable  radicalism  of 
the  ladles*  fashion  magazines.  But  his  hard- 
est swipes  are  reserved  for  the  radical 
young — "stuperfylng  dull  when  they  are  not 
being  simply  unpleasant" — and  the  Pan- 
thers. He  makes  the  case  that  the  Panthers, 
In  their  role  of  "furnishing  entertainment 
for  the  white  radicals"  are  simply  "the 
natural  sons  of  Stephln  Fetchlt." 

SDS  Is  already  moribund,  and  It  seems  a 
good  bet  that,  as  radical  chic  becomes  more 
and  more  obviously  a  bore,  the  Panthers  and 
women's  lib  and  the  rest  will  fade  away  too. 
What  has  killed  radical  chic? 

The  elections,  lor  one  thing,  In  which  tBe 
liberal  Democrats  scuttled  toward  the  cen- 
ter to  save  their  skins,  defying  the  thunder- 
bolts of  The  Village  Voice  and  J.  K.  Gal- 
bralth.  The  winding  down  of  the  war,  obvi- 
ously. And  perhaps  also  the  winding  down  of 
the  U.S.  economy,  which  heis  had  the  sober- 
ing effect  on  the  fashionably  radical  that  the 
sight  of  the  gallows  Is  supposed  to  have  on 
the  condemned  man.  But  above  all  there  Is 
the  curlotis  crossover  process  that  makes  all 
fads  fade,  by  making  them  silly,  or  sicken- 
ing, or  boring. 

pooR-BOTiNO  rr 

For  wonderful  silliness,  consider  the  pants 
a  good  many  of  the  revolutionary  young  now 
wear.  To  bestow  on  a  pair  of  bell-bottomed 
blue  Jeans  the  correct  poor-boy-Woodstock 
look,  it  used  to  be  necessary  to  "tie-dye" 
them  with  Clorox,  to  make  them  look  messy, 
and  to  unravel  the  bottom  seams,  to  make 
them  look  ragged.  It  costs  a  bit  more,  of 
course,  but  the  more  affluent  young  revolu- 
tionaries can  now  buy  their  pants  pre-tle- 
dyed  and  pre-raggedized. 

These  pre-poor-boyed  pants— and  much 
else  besides — make  it  a  little  difficult  to  take 
the  famous  youth  revolution  quite  so  sol- 
emnly as  It  once  was  taken.  It  Is  now  even 
possible  to  suggest,  without  being  labeled  a 
horrid  old  reactionary,  that  the  revolution 
springs  as  much  from  an  entirely  natural 
desire  not  to  get  drafted  or  shot  at  as  from 
a  burning  idealism.  Now  that  radical  chic  is 
dying.  It  should  also  be  possible  for  serious 
people  to  get  on  with  the  serious  business  of 
dealing  with  poverty,  the  war,  the  draft,  dis- 
crimination against  women  and  Negroes,  and 
the  other  serious  problems  that  the  faddish 
posturlngs  of  radical  chic  have  served  to 
oljscure. 


MANY  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTISTS 
STRONGLY  BELIEVE  IN  SUPER- 
SONIC  AIRCRAFT   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  controversy  on  further  funding 
of    the    supersonic    transport    aircraft. 


there  has  been  disagreement  with  the 
scientific  community  on  this  proposed 
development. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser,  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David,  Jr.,  has  been  endorsed  by  distin- 
guished American  scientists  who  opposed 
the  action  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  denying 
fimds  to  continue  vital  experimental 
work  on  the  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft: 

The  recent  Senate  Action  denying  funds 
for  experimental  work  on  the  Supersonic 
Transport  represents  the  wrong  approach  In 
dealing  with  new  technology.  Our  society 
must  not  suppress  technological  advances, 
but  through  research,  development,  and  ex- 
perimentation make  sure  that  those  ad- 
vances  are  obtained  without  undesired  side 
effects.  Instead  of  canceling  work  on  the 
SST,  we  should  mount  a  vigorous  program  of 
experimentation  aimed  not  only  at  solving 
the  technical  problems  of  econonUc  super- 
sonic transportation  but  also  at  assuring  no 
undesirable  effects. 

Mr.  President,  I  list  the  following  emi- 
nent scientists  have  expressed  individ- 
ual support  for  this  statement — affilia- 
tions are  given  for  identification  pur- 
poses only : 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Ernest  W.  Anderson,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, Ames,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Barth,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bispllnghoff,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Charpie,  Cabot  Corporation, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Seymour  J.  Dietchman,  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Stark  Draper,  MIT  Instrumentation 
Laboratory,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Eugene  Fublnl  (formerly  IBM),  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gold,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Dr.  Robert  Milton  Howe,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Also,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Jahns,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Stanford,  California. 

Dr.  WUllam  W.  Kellogg,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Winston  E.  Koch,  Bendlx  Corporation, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Eric  B.  Kraus,  umverslty  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Kruse,  Jr.,  Honeywell,  Inc., 
South  Hopkins,  Minnesota. 

Also,  Dr.  Helmut  D.  Landsberg,  University 
of  Maryland,   College  Park,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Prank  T.  McClure,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Dr.  William  G.  McMillan,  Jr.,  The  Rand 
Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California. 

Dr.  Ruben  F.  Mettler,  TRW,  Inc.,  Bedondo 
Beach,  Califomia. 

Dr.  Rene  H.  Miller,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Also,  Dr.  Wilbur  R.  Nelson,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Dr.  William  A.  Nlerenberg,  Scrlpps  Insti- 
tution of  Oceanography,  LaJolla,  California. 

Prank  A.  Parker,  Jr.,  Research  Analysis 
Corp.,  McLean,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Walter  O.  Roberts,  Univ.  Corp.  Atmos- 
pheric Research,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Sheingold,  Corporate-Tech. 
Planning,  Inc.,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Also,  Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  Umverslty  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Callforma. 

Karl  V.  Stelnbrugge,  Pacific  Plre  Rating 
Bureau,   San  Francisco,   California. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  StUlwell.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  nilnolB. 


Dr.  C.  Guy  Suits,  Croeswlnds,  PUot  Knob 
New  York.  ' 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Terman,  Stanford  Umver- 
sity,  Stanford,  Califomia. 

Dr.  Milton  J.  Thompson,  University  of 
Teiua,  Austin,  Texas. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Von  Eschen,  Ohio  State  Unlver- 
sity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
verslty.  University  Park,  Pennsylvama. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  TO  THE 

NAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  speech  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  on  Friday  night 
was  a  forthright  treatment  of  our  most 
pressing  domestic  problems — concurrent 
inflation  and  high  unemployment. 

One  important  part  of  the  President's 
address  was  the  announcement  of  the 
freeing  of  Federal  offshore  lands  from 
State  imposed  restrictions  on  crude  oil 
production.  Depending  on  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  pipeline  and  other 
gathering  capacity,  this  action  could 
mean  an  increase  of  as  much  as  500,000 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  flowing  into 
domestic  markets.  The  President  took 
this  step  in  hopes  of  rolling  back  the 
recent  inexcusable  price  increases  in 
crude  oil  and  gasoline.  This  is  a  needed 
first  step  in  breaking  the  invidious  grip 
of  the  Nation's  inflationary  petroleum 
pricing  system,  which  has  long  victimized 
consumers.  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  action. 

The  real  significance  of  the  President's 
announcement  is  its  promise  that  this 
administration  will  no  longer  permit  the 
States  to  hold  down  the  production  of 
crude  oil  so  that  big  producers  can  raise 
prices  at  will.  Moreover,  restrictive  State 
prorationing  policies  will  be  ofifset  by 
more  production  from  Federal  reserves 
and  larger  overland  imports  from  Can- 
ada with  a  3oal  of  obviating  unreason- 
able increases  in  petroleum  prices. 

In  the  debate  over  the  need  for  wage 
and  price  controls,  an  important  factor 
has  been  lost  sight  of:  One  section  of 
the  economy  already  has  a  form  of  price 
control.  The  oil  industry  enjoys  its  own 
price  system,  comprised  of  the  oil  im- 
port program,  maintaining  the  flow  of 
less  expensive  foreign  oil  at  a  mere 
trickle,  and  the  State  prorationing  sys- 
tems which  in  the  name  of  conservation 
limit  the  production  of  oil  in  the  largest 
producing  States  to  a  predetermined 
level.  The  combination  of  these  two  sup- 
ply controls  holds  oil  prices  at  a  level 
higher  than  that  of  the  world  market. 
It  is  therefore  no  coincidence  that  the  oil 
industry  occupies  a  position  of  dubious 
prominence  in  the  President's  recent  in- 
flation alert  as  well  as  in  his  speech  to  the 
NAM. 

This  dual  system  of  controls  sand- 
wiches the  consumer  into  paying  high 
prices  for  oil.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
preventing  a  change  to  a  system  of  im- 
port controls  which  would  relieve  the 
burden  from  the  consumer.  The  Senate 
may  have  another  opportunity  to  re- 
dress the  balance  in  the  consumer's  in- 
terest. When  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  will 
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add  language  to  the  existing  national 
security  clause  which  would  forbid  the 
president  from  adopting  any  form  of  a 
tariff  system.  Such  language  would  ob- 
viously prevent  any  reasonable  change 
in  the  present  oil  import  system.  If  and 
when  the  Senate  has  to  face  that  issue, 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  will  remove 
this  invidious  section  from  the  bill. 


THE  PRESIDENT  STACKS  ANOTHER 
ADVISORY  COMMirrEE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Public 
Law  91-518,  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970,  provides  in  section  501  that: 

Within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  fifteen- 
man  financial  advisory  panel.  Six  members 
of  the  panel  shall  represent  the  business  of 
investment  banking,  commercial  banking, 
and  rail  transpwrtatlon.  Two  members  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  seven  members  shall  represent 
the  public  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

The  President  made  the  appointments 
a  week  ago  today.  He  appointed,  as  the 
law  provides,  two  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  did  not  ap- 
point, as  the  law  provides,  seven  public 
members.  The  13  non-Govenmient  mem- 
bers come  from  Industry.  They  come 
from  investment  houses,  commercial 
banks,  railroads,  an  electric  utility,  a 
mining  company,  and  a  large  law  firm. 
He  did  not  even  appoint  a  tamed,  re- 
tained academician  for  window  dressing. 

One  company  represented  in  the  15- 
member  advisory  panel,  Goldman,  Sachs 
li  Co.,  is  the  defendant  in  a  $23  mil- 
lion action,  charged  with  "fraud,  decep- 
tion, concealment,  suppression,  and  false 
pretense"  in  the  sale  of  the  commercial 
paper  of  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Co. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  faith  in  our 
system  be  restored  when  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive disregards  the  law  and  excludes 
public  members  from  his  advisory  com- 
mittees? There  are  experts  on  corpora- 
tion finance  who  are  not  employed  by 
and  beholden  to  corporations.  The  Con- 
gress said  that  some  advisory  committee 
members  shall  come  from  the  investment 
and  rail  industries,  and  some  shall  come 
from  the  public.  Those  are  not  the  same 
categories. 

The  President's  action  last  week  brings 
a  new  concern  to  the  hearings  on  ad- 
visory committees  which  were  resumed 
this  morning  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Those  hearings  have  dealt  with  my  bill, 
S.  3067,  which  would  require  appoint- 
ment of  nonindustry  members  to  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  advisory 
committees. 

If  the  President  will  not  put  public 
members  on  the  rail  passenger  commit- 
tee, he  may  refuse  to  put  them  on  a  bud- 
get committee.  Congress  should  quit 
creating  advisory  committees  which 
quickly  become  additional  industry  lob- 
bies. We  should  Instead  take  a  good  look 
at  the  concentration  of  financial  and  eco- 
nomic power  that  is  stifling  even  min- 
uscule attempts  to  let  the  people  have  a 
say  in  their  government. 


Secretary  Volpe  will  be  invited  to  tes- 
tify before  the  subcommittee  regarding 
the  makeup  of  the  rail  transportation 
advisory  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ftccoao  the 
Department  of  Transportation  press  re- 
lease of  December  1  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  and  the  November 
21  Business  Week  article  entitled,  "How 
to  Keep  Up  on  the  Penn  Central,"  which 
deals  with  the  suit  against  G<>ldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  referred  to  above. 

There  being  no  objection  the  press  re- 
lease and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Transportation  Pkzss 
Release 

December  1,  1970. 

President  Nixon  today  named  15  dlstln- 
grulshed  leaders  In  business,  finance  and  gov- 
ernment to  a  panel  to  advise  the  directors 
of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion on  ways  and  means  of  increasing  capi- 
talization of  the  Corporation.  The  p>anel  will 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1,  1971,  evaluating  the  Corporation's 
initial  capitalization  and  prospects  for  In- 
creasing it. 

Secretary  of  TranspK>rtatlon  John  A.  Volpe 
Monday  outlined  a  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  as  authorized  by  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act.  The  Secretary  ex- 
plained that  the  system,  as  presently  drafted, 
links  together  14  major  cities,  along  16 
routes.  Under  this  arrangement  rail  passen- 
ger service  would  be  provided  to  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  nation's  population  cur- 
rently being  served.  The  Corporation  will  be- 
gin operating  trains  starting  May  1,  1971. 

Named  to  the  panel  by  the  President  are: 
Carl  H.  Lindner.  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  American  Financial 
Corporation,  Cincinnati;  Lloyd  Waring,  Vice 
President  and  Director,  Kidder,  Peabody  and 
Company,  Boston;  Charles  R.  Yates,  Vice 
President,  Finance,  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company,  Atlanta:  Donald  B. 
Herterich.  Vice  President.  Manufactxirers 
Hanover  Trust  Comp>any,  New  York;  Daniel 
W.  Hofgren,  Goldman  Sachs  and  Company, 
New  York:  Mrs.  Claire  Giannlnl  Hoffman, 
Director,  Bank  of  America,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Comjiany,  San 
Francisco;  Isabel  H.  Benham,  Vice  President 
of  Shearson,  HammUl  and  Company,  Inc., 
New  York;  and  Marshall  L.  Burman,  Senior 
Partner,  Arvey,  Hodes  and  Mantynband, 
Chicago. 

Also:  Howard  P.  Allen,  Director,  Special 
Counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles; 
John  S.  R.  Shad,  E.  F.  Hutton  and  Company, 
New  York;  Richard  Pistell,  Goldfield  Corpo- 
ration, New  York;  James  H.  McGlothlln, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  Washington,  D.C;  Wlnthrop  C. 
Lenz,  Senior  Vic<  President,  Merrill,  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith.  New  York;  Mur- 
ray L.  Weidenbavun,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy,  Washington, 
D.C;  and  Bruce  MacLaury,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  Department 
of  Treasury,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  members  of  the  panel  will  receive  no 
salary. 


How  To  Keep  Up  on  the  Penn  Central 
Apparently  there  is  no  situation  so  bad 
someone  cannot  turn  it  to  his  advantage. 
Two  groups  now  offer  to  keep  subscribers  up 
to  date  on  every  complicated  turning  in  the 
reorganization  proceedings  of  Penn  Central 
Transpwrtation    Co. 

The  respected  Waisbingrton-based  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  is  already  publishing  Cor- 
porate   Reorganization    Report,    a    biweekly 


notification  and  referral  service,  providing 
financieJ,  business,  government,  and  legal 
counsel  aimed  at  creditors  and  stockhold- 
ers of  the  huge  railroad.  The  BNA  provides 
its  subscribers  with  two  binders,  one  for  the 
current  file  and  the  other  for  documents 
including  the  full  or  partial  text  of  all  ma- 
jor filings  before  the  court,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  Congressional 
committees.  The  service,  which  costs  (200, 
started  in  October  and  will  run  ttirough  Dec. 
31,  when  the  BNA  will  decide  whether  to 
continue  it. 

But  this  week  the  BNA  had  a  competitor: 
S&C  NEWS  (its  imtlals  stand  for  stock- 
holders and  creditors) .  Based  in  Philadelphia, 
it  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  twice  a  month 
at  a  monthly  rate  of  S20  for  the  first  sub- 
scription and  $5  for  each  additional. 

A    LONG    WAR 

It  was  plain  that  both  services  would  have 
plenty  of  work  for  their  reporters  this  week 
as  the  Penn  Central  situation  took  yet  an- 
other turn.  Fundamental  Investors,  Inc.,  a 
$l-blllion  mutual  fund,  and  three  other 
businesses  sued  the  securities  firm  of  Gold- 
man, Sachs  &  Co.  for  more  than  $23-mllllon, 
charging  it  with  "fraud,  deception,  conceal- 
ment, supresslon,  and  false  pretense"  in  ttie 
sale  of  the  commercial  paper  of  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co. 

The  suit  is  the  first  major  attack  against 
Goldman,  Sachs  for  its  role  as  salesman  of 
Penn  Central  paper.  Other  plaintiffs  in  the 
suit  are  C  R.  Anthony  Co.,  an  Oklahoma 
City  retailing  concern;  Welch  Poods,  Inc.,  of 
Westfield,  N.Y.,  and  Younker  Brothers,  Inc., 
a  retailer  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


REAL  WELFARE  REFORM  IS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  real  wel- 
fare reform  is  urgently  needed.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  not  working.  It  must  be 
replaced. 

Toward  this  end,  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Basic  Income  and  Incentive  Act 
earlier  this  year,  and  I  have  worked 
within  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for 
needed  Improvements  in  President 
Nixon's  family  assistance  plan. 

To  detail  in  chronological  order  a  part 
of  my  efforts  to  date  toward  welfare  re- 
form, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain exhibits,  hereto  attached,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Exhibit  1  consists  of  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  the  hearings  held  this  year  on  wel- 
fare reform  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, showing  statements  made  by  me 
and  question  and  answer  sessions  in 
which  I  participated,  in  an  attempt  to 
point  out  defects  in  President  Nixon's 
family  assistance  plan  cud  to  suggest 
needed  improvements  in  it. 

After  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  during  the  course  of  consideration 
of  it  by  the  Senate  Finance  Comittee,  the 
administration  made  a  series  of  revisions 
of  the  family  assistance  plan.  Exhibit  2 
consists  of  an  analysis  of  these  revisions 
and  a  table  comparing  the  revisions  with 
the  family  assistance  plan  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  dated  November  5, 1970. 

It  had  earUer  been  my  stated  Intention 
to  vote  to  report  some  version  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  to  the  Senate 
where   I   thought   there   was   the   best 
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<  hance  of  curing  its  defects.  Eventually, 
however,  I  decided  against  even  this 
tactical  step  as  set  forth  in  a  statement 
t  y  me  printed  on  November  24,  1970,  in 
t  le  Washington  Post,  which  is  exhibit  3. 

Exhibit  4  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
1  fovember  24,  1970,  to  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
'  ''eneman,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  Wash- 
i  :igton  Post  statement. 

Exhibit  5  is  a  copy  of  a  list  of  minimal 
1  equirements  I  feel  a  welfare  reform  bill 
should  meet  and  which  I  delivered  to 
White  House  Counselor,  Dr.  Daniel  Pa- 
trick Moynihan  and  Under  Secretary  of 
]  [ealth.  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
■^  'eneman  at  a  meeting  with  them  in  my 
cfflce  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  1, 
:970. 

Exhibit  6  is  a  statement  issued  on  De- 
c  ember  3,  1970,  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, which  indicates  the  latest  posl- 
t  on  of  the  administration,  agreeing  to 
certain  important  improvements  in  the 
f  imily  assistance  plan  since  the  last  prior 
ijvision  of  it  in  October  and  following 
c  bjections  which  had  been  voiced  by  me 
and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
V  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit    1 

EccERPTS  From  Senate  Finance  Committee 

Heabings 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1970 

(The  following  discussion  concerned  an 
BEW  regulation  under  the  AFDC  program 
which  exempted  a  mother  of  pre-school  or 
a  hool-age  children  from  being  forced  to  ac- 
ospt  work  or  work-training  If  she  thought 
diy-care  facilities  for  her  chUdren  were  In- 
ai  [equate.) 

The  Chairman.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
ai  e  not  enforcing  what  we  tried  to  do  with 
t]  le  work  incentive  program.  We  pass  this  bill 
a;  Id  call  the  same  program  by  a  different 
nime.  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  feel  the 
«  nfldence  that  we  would  like  to  feel  that  It 
Is  going  to  achieve  the  result  stated  for  It. 
B  ut  we  Intended  that  these  people  should  go 
t<  work.  We  did  not  Intend  that  they  should 
s)  lould  have  an  open-ende4  regulation  by 
walch  they  could  refuse  to  go  to  work.  We 
d:d  not  intend  that  they  pull  this  sit-down 
strike  and  we  did  not  intend  that  they  be 
g  ven  $430,000  to  show  people  how  they  could 
a' old  working.  It  Is  very  frustrating  for  us. 
w  jrklng  for  the  same  objective  that  you  are 
working  for,  to  see  that  the  administration 
Is  not  enforcing  it. 

We  had  some  Cabinet  officers  under  the 
p  lor  administration  testify  that  this  thing 
si  ouJd  b©  entirely  voluntary  and  no  person 
al  .ould  be  required  to  go  to  work  If  he  did  not 
feel  like  working  and  we  voted  them  down. 
We  feel  we  are  frustrated  by  this  regulation, 
wilch  you  have  Inherited.  It  seems  to  ua  if 
y(  u  have  a  program  for  putting  people  to 
w  >rk,  you  ought  to  show  yoiar  good  faith  by 
cl  anglng  some  of  those  regulations  and  say- 
Ir  g  that  they  do  have  to  work. 

Secretary  Pinch.  We  wlU  be  happy  to  come 
hi  ck  to  you  tomorrow  when  we  And  out  what 
h  IS  happened  In  Implementation  of  thle 
re  elation. 

Senator  Harris.  Could  we  also,  Mr.  Chalr- 
min,  and  out  If  that  really  prevented  any- 
b<  dy  from  going  to  work;  aside  from  the  lack 
ol  day  care  centers  and  the  lack  of  Jobs  and 
tte  lack  of  training  programs  whether  that 
w  julatlon  reelly  prevented  anybody  from  go- 
to S  to  work?  It  Is  my  understanding  that  far 
msre  volunteered  to  go  to  work  than  there 
WL8  provision  for.   anyway.    (At   preaatlme. 


June  U,  1970,  the  material  requested  had  not 
been  received  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.) 

Secretary  Finch.  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  Rosow.  That  la  right.  Senator. 

Secretary  Pdtoh.  I  think  the  latter  part  of 
it  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman,  If  they  volunteered  to  go 
to  work,  the  question  would  be  entirely  moot. 
We  are  talking  about  a  situation  where  peo- 
ple did  not  want  to  work,  did  not  go  to  work, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  get  them  to  work. 
The  regulation  said  they  did  not  have  to. 

Wednesdat,  April  29,   1970 
jobs  ror  welfare  recipients 

Senator  Harris.   I   thank  you   very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  lot  of  questions,  as 
you  might  Imagine,  but  Initially  I  will  just 
start  out  with  some  having  to  do  with  em- 
ployment and  the  work  training  require- 
ments under  the  bill.  I  think  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  there  be  encouragement  for 
working,  and  I  think  some  problems  about 
that  have  already  been  pointed  out. 

The  basic  problem  that  I  see  with  this  bill, 
If  It  Is  to  be  other  than  just  a  pious  state- 
ment that  people  should  go  to  work;  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  fact  that  there 
are  about  a  million  people  who  are  out  of 
work  who  were  working  January  1,  1970. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  expanded  pub- 
lic or  private  Jobs  In  this  bill,  are  there, 
other  than  the  training  slots? 

What  if  unemployment  continues  to  go 
up,  what  can  we  do  to  provide  Jobs  for  these 
people  who  will  be  out  of  work  and  who,  I 
take  It,  wUl  be  more  and  more  of  those  who 
are  least  able  to  get  Jobs  otherwise? 

Secretary  Finch.  On  page  36  of  the  bill. 
Senator,  there  is  a  provision  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  fimd  special  work 
projects,  which  are  defined  as  projects  con- 
sisting of  performance  of  work  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
organizations.  Then  they  list  the  assurances 
that  are  required.  That  is  one  option. 

Senator  Harris.  How  much  money  Is  In- 
volved In  that  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  Veneman.  For  Job  training? 

Senator  Harris.  For  jobs? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Over  $700  million,  take  away 
300. 

Mr.  Pathicexli.  About  $260  million  for  Job 
creation  and  training. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  Job  slots  do  you 
suppose  that  the  would  provide  lor?  Do  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  you  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  subsidization  to  pri- 
vate Industry  as  well  as  to  public,  govern- 
mental bodies  for  employing  people  who 
otherwise  would  be  unemployed? 

Secretary  Finch.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  A  total  of  $260  million  is 
provided  In  the  bUl  for  both  the  subsidy  as 
well  as  for  the  training;  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Yes. 

JOB  SLOTS  tTNDER  THE  BILL 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  Jobs  slots  do 
you  anticipate  that  that  would  provide? 

Mr.  Veneman.  There  are  150,000  Job  train- 
ing slots  and  75,000  Job  upgrading  slots. 

Senator  Harris.  Those  150.000  training 
slots,  are  they  in  addition  to  training  slots 
already  available  under  other  programs,  or 
is  this  a  part  of  that? 

Secretary  Finch.  These  would  be  new  slots. 

Senator  Harris.  150.000  training  slots.  How 
many  subsidized  Jobs  do  you  assvime  that 
there  would  be  under  that  program,  or  would 
there  be  any? 

Secretary  Pinch.  I  am  afraid  Secretary 
Schultz  would  have  to  speak  to  that.  That  la 
really  In  Labor's  field. 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  exactly  the  first 
question  I  asked  you.  I  took  your  answer  to 


mean  that  there  were  subsidized  Jobs  pro- 
vlded  in  that  $260  million. 

Secretary  Finch.  Well,  the  answer,  I  think 
is ' 

Senator  Harris.  But  you  don't  know  how 
many  there  would  be?  Don't  you  think  that 
would  be  a  rather  basic  kind  of  thing  to 
know? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  I  think  the  mix  changes 
varying  with  economic  conditions. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  that.  My 
point  Is  you  say:  Jobs,  Jobs;  but  where  are 
the  Jobs?  Isn't  It  true  that  for  every  1  percent 
unemployment  goes  up,  approximately  1  mil- 
lion people,  who  otherwise  were  working,  are 
thereby  put  out  of  work? 

Secretary  Pinch.  That  Is  about  right. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Yes,  sir. 

availabilitt  or  jobs  for  welfare  recipients 

Senator  Harris.  If  the  unemployment  rate 
then  has  gone  from  3.3  percent  to  4.4  percent 
under  this  administration — and  I  take  It 
everybody  predicts  It  will  go  higher,  although 
there  could  be  disagreement  as  to  how  much 
higher — that  means  that  approximately  i 
mUllon  who  had  been  working  are  now  un- 
employed,  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  as 
I  understand  It,  says  that  these  are  not  new 
people  In  the  market,  but  primarily  are 
people  who  had  Jobs  and  now  do  not  have 
jobs. 

My  point  is:  how  do  you  plan  for  these 
people  to  go  to  work?  Where  Is  there  In  your 
bUl,  provision  for  even  enough  new  Jobs. 
pubUc  or  private,  to  make  up  Just  these 
Jobs  we  have  lost  out  of  the  economy?  Where 
are  the  Jobs? 

We  have  heard  all  of  these  pious  sUtements 
about  putting  people  to  work  and  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  to-do  about  forcing  people  to 
go  to  work.  Where  will  they  go  to  work? 
That  Is  my  point. 

Mr.  Veneman.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
sklU  of  the  individual. 

Senator  Harris.  Aren't  we  talking  about 
people  with  a  rather  low  level  of  skill  and 
rather  low  level  of  education? 

Mr.  Veneman.  It  de{)ends  on  which  way  the 
economy  goes.  Many  people  who  were  for- 
merly associated  with  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, highly  trained  and  educated  peopls 
are  now  on  the  unemployment  rolls. 

Senator  Harris.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  that  under  your  bill? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  don't  think  our  bill  touches 
that  problem. 

Senator  Harris.  Where  will  they  go  to  work? 
If  I  were  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  then  went  back  to  Oklahoma  and 
said.  "Well,  I  want  you  all  to  feel  better  be- 
cause I  have  said  all  of  these  welfare  folks 
have  to  go  to  work,"  everybody  would  ap- 
plaud, but  then,  will  they  go  to  work? 

Secretary  Pinch.  I  don't  think  this  bill 
really  attempts  to  meet  the  problem  of  guar- 
anteeing jobs. 

Senator  Harris.  It  does  not  attempt  to  meet 
that  problem? 

Secretary  Finch.  No,  not  the  problem  of 
guaranteeing  any  number  of  jobs  against  any 
kind  of  situation  that  might  develop.  There 
will  be  some  other  benefits,  though.  For  ex- 
ample, with  the  massive  increase  we  hope  to 
get  in  day-care  funds,  we  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  use  many  of  the  unemployed  peo- 
ple In  Jobs  connected  with  the  new  day-care 
faculties. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  do  think  we  are  getting  into 
Secretary  Shultz*  bailiwick  here. 

Senator  Harris.  Don't  you  think  we  have 
to? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Yes:  It  Is  essential,  but  I 
think  he  can  probably  answer  the  questions 
more  precisely.  He  also  has  a  Job  bank  pro- 
gram, so  he  will  be  more  able  to  help  you 
Identify  problems  In  particular  areas.  I  am 
sure  that  If  you  read  the  want  ads  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspaper  you  will  find  as 
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you  do  In  the  most  newspapers,  several  pages 
of  employment  opportunities. 

Senator  Harris.  What  percentage  of  those 
opportunities,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say 
would  be  available  to  the  average  mother 
receiving  aid  for  families  with  dependent 
children  now? 

Secretary  Finch.  It  would  dei>end.  to  a  de- 
gree, upon  the  training  programs  that  were 
available. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  right;  It  would  be 
rather  low  without  the  training  programs, 
wouldn't  it? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Yes. 

comparison   of  NrMBER  OF  WELFARE  FAMILIES 
WITH  NUMBER  OP  TRAINING  SLOTS 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  families  pres- 
ently are  there  now  in  the  country  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children? 

Secretary  Finch.  One  mllUon,  800  and 
some-odd  thousand. 

Senator  Harris.  One  million,  800  and  some- 
odd  thousand. 

Secretary  Pinch.  That  was  In  November 
1969. 

Senator  Harris.  How   many   families  will 
there   be   receiving  family  assistance   under 
your  program? 
Secretary  Pinch.  About  3.9  million. 
Senator  Harris.  What  you  add  here  Into 
training  Is  150,000  training  slots? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Actually,  the  additional 
persons  that  would  be  added  because  of  this 
measure  would  be  primarily  working  people, 
people  that  are  already  employed. 

Sen.ator  Harris.  I  am  Just  saying  this, 
first— see  If  this  Is  correct:  1,800.000  families 
now  receiving  APDC,  and  they  are  the  types 
that  are  to  be  encouraged  or  required  to  go 
to  work;  there  will  ha  3.9  million,  some  of 
whom  will  be  working  pKJor  under  your  pro- 
gram, and,  according  to  your  estimates,  a 
good  many  of  whom,  I  presume,  are  not  now 
earning  above  the  poverty  level  because  of 
lack  of  training  for  Jobs  that  might  be  avail- 
able. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  compared  to  that, 
there  are  only  150,000  new  training  slots  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  for  them?  Is  that  correct? 
Secretary  Finch.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Harris.  Can  you  explain  that? 
Secretary  Pinch.  There  are  150,000  train- 
ing slots  provided  In  the  bill.  Of  the  1,800,000 
families  now  receiving  AFDC,  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  female  heads  of  households  are 
working  part  time,  and  I  think  about  7  per- 
cent full  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.    Veneman.   Fourteen   percent   of    the 
caseload  Is  now  employed.  Also,  out  of  the 
caseload,  61,000  are  In  the  unemployed  par- 
ent category. 

So,  most  of  those  probably  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  WIN  slots  that  are  available  now. 
But  100,000  are  predominantly  for  female 
heads  of  households,  and  will  be  effective 
only  If  the  day-care  component  Is  adequate. 
Secretary  Finch.  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  record  chart  13  of  the  welfare  reform  and 
work  Incentive — the  material  that  has  been 
circulated.  Based  on,  roughly,  manpower 
training  capabilities  and  Institutional  open- 
ings In  1969  of  323,000,  In  1971  we  project 
462.000  on  the  Job. 

The  figure  went  from  140,000  In  1959  to 
234,000  in  1971.  Work  support  experience  is 
538,000  In  1971.  And  then,  under  this  bill. 
Including  the  75,000  upgraded  positions  you 
have  another  225,000,  or  a  total  of  1,459  000 
If  you  are  looking  at  the  whole  galaxy  of  slots 
that  are  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SECRETARY    SHULTZ'S   STATEMENT   OPPOSING 
CREATION  or  JOBS  IN  PTTBLIC  SECTOR 

Senator  Harris.  The  staff  Just  handed  me 
here  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Shultz  testi- 
fying in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
their  hearings  on  this  bin,  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  our  intent  to  create  Jobs  in  the 
public   sector,   especially   for   the  hard-core 


unemployed  as  a  way  of  solving  manpower 
problems,  and  represent  instead  a  failure  to 
face  up  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  equip- 
ping individuals  to  compete  for  the  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  real  Jobs  that  our  econ- 
omy Is  producing.  We  estimate  that  there 
will  be  2  million  Job  openings  a  year  In  cler- 
ical, sales  and  oi>eratlve  occupations." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  talking 
about  an  unrealistic  thing  with  the  health 
manpower  crisis,  the  manpower  shortage  In 
education,  and,  I  think,  a  good  many  other 
fields,  such  as  rebuilding  the  cities,  and  there 
are  tremendous  demands  for  personnel  In  the 
public  sector  generally,  and,  if  you  are  not 
going  to  make  any  effort  at  all  to  Increase 
the  employment  In  these  service  functions, 
which  are  the  fastest  growing  in  the  coun- 
try, I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  take 
up  the  slack.  But,  we  could  go  Into  that  later. 

Obviously,  you  are  not  going  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work;  you  are  putting  people  out  of 
work  under  the  macro  economics  now  being 
practiced. 

COMPARISON    OF   NT7MBER    OF   CHILDREN   RECEIV- 
ING WELFARE  WITH  DAT  CARE  AVAILABLE 

What  about  day  care?  How  many  children 
presently  are  In  families  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  As  of  November,  Senates' 
Harris,  there  were  5,268,000  children. 

Senator  Harris.  5.269,000.  How  many  will 
there  be  under  the  family  sisslstance  pro- 
gram which  you  advocate?  How  many  chU- 
dren wlU  be  In  families  receiving  that  type 
of  assistance? 

Mr.  Veneman.  'Under  the  working  poor  cate- 
gory? 

Senator  Harris.  Whatever  category.  The 
total  taking  up  cumulatively  those  now  re- 
ceiving APDC  and  those  who  finally  would 
be  receiving  assistance  under  your  program, 
how  many  children  would  be  In  such  families? 
Mr.  Veneman.  Based  upon  a  1967  survey 
with  a  1971  projection,  we  estimate  that 
there  would  be  12y2  million  children  tmder 
18. 

Senator  Harris.  Twelve  and  one-half  mll- 
Ucn  ChUdren. 

Mr.  Veneman.  In  all. 
Senator  Harris.  Twelve  and  one-half  mil- 
lion children.  There  are  now  5.2  million-plus 
children  In  families  receiving  assistance  now, 
and  there  would  be  12 '/j  million  children  In 
families  receiving  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram that  you  recommend. 

Secretary  Finch.  Many  of  those  would  be 
In  Intact  families. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  tJiat,  but, 
nevertheless,  you  could  break  It  down  more 
If  you  wanted  to  compare  It  with  the  figures 
I  was  Just  going  to  cite. 

Under  your  bill  there  would  be  only  300.- 
000  children  provided  for  In  the  child-care 
program  for  children  of  school  age,  and  150.- 
000  children  provided  for  who  are  of  pre- 
school age.  Is  that  so?  Is  that  all  the  day 
care  that  would  be  provided,  as  opposed  to 
the  number  of  children  that  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  program? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Let's  not  forget,  Senator, 
that  In  the  Intact  families  there  presumably 
is  a  mother  at  home  taking  care  of  the  family. 
Senator  Harris.  Could  you  break  out  those 
figures  for  me?  Right  now  you  have  an  AFDC 
family.  An  employed  father  Is  not  entitled 
to,  or  his  family  Is  not  entitled  to  assistanoe 
now,  except  In  five  States. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  would  think  in  the  famUy 
group  It  would  be  somewhere  around  7  or  8 
mUllon  children.  That  would  be  in  families 
with  a  father  and  mother  and  kids,  and  the 
mother  is  home  to  take  care  of  the  chUdren. 
So  you  are  still  talking  5  or  6  million  chil- 
dren that  would  be  in  single-headed  house- 
holds. 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  exactly  my  point: 
6  or  6  million  children. 

Mr.  Veneman.  These  additional  day-care 
slots  that  we  are  talking  about  would  be  In 


addition  to  those  In  existence  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  We  are  spending  roughly 
$80  to  $90  miUlon  on  day  care  now. 

Senator  Harris.  That  wouldn't  provide 
very  much.  If  $386  million  only  provldM 
460,000. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  This  would  be  a  400-  to 
500-percent  Increase  In  1   year. 

Senator  Harris.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Increase;  I  am  talking  about  the  pious 
statement  that  we  are  going  to  require  these 
people  to  go  to  work.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
can't  require  the  mother  to  go  to  work  unless 
there  Is  a  day  care  that  meets  some  standards. 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  Is  true.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions Is:  day  care  would  have  to  be  made 
available. 

LACK  OF  information  ON  TOTAI,  NUMBER  OF 
children  for  whom  DAT  CARE  WILL  BE 
PROVIDED 

Senator  Harris.  We  are  only  providing  the 
cumulative  total  of  day  care  under  your  blU 
for  school-age  children  of  300,000? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  There  are  two  mechanisms 
In  the  bill  to  provide  day  care.  One  Is  a 
project  grant  authority  under  which  we  pro- 
pose to  make  $386  million  available  In  the 
first  year  to  provide  day  care. 

Senator  Harris.  Will  it  be  more  the  next 
year?  You  said  "the  first  year." 

Mr.  Patricelli.  This  Is  done  on  a  fiscal 
year  by  fiscal  year  basis.  We  haven't  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  1973. 

Senator  H-vrris.  So,  all  we  know  about  this 
level  is  what  we  are  asked  to  approve  for  the 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  There  Is  separate  mecha- 
nism for  reimbursing  parents,  essentially,  for 
the  cost  of  day  care  which  they  themselves 
provide.  This  Is  a  provision  for  disregarding 
day  care  expenses  In  coming  up  with  ac- 
countable Income  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  payments.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  in  effect  would  be  helping  to 
reimburse  them  for  day  care  that  they  buy 
themselves. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  you  somewhere  In 
the  figures  the  number  of  chUdren  that 
would  normally  be  eUglble  for  day  care?  Ob- 
viously, there  Is  quite  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween 450,000  children  and  5  or  6  million, 
or  whatever  It  Is. 

Does  someoody  have  those  figures? 
You  started  with  a  12  and  a  half  million 
kids  altogether.  Some  of  those  are  chUdren 
of  Intact  famUles,  where,  presumably,  one 
parent  would  be  available  to  Uke  care  of  the 
chUd,  and  then  you  come  down  ■to  the 
amount  that  you  are  providing. 

All  I  am  Interested  In,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  would  presume  you  agree,  is  that  there 
would  be  a  very  wide  difference  between  the 
number  of  children  who  would  ordinarily  be 
eligible  for  day  care  and  the  number  of  day 
care  slots  provided  for  In  your  program;  Is 
that  so? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Senator,  I  believe  that  the 
program  provides  an  adequate  number  of  day 
care  slots  for  a  first  fuU  year's  functioning 
of  the  program. 

We  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  14 
percent  of  these  people  have  some  kind  of 
child  arrangements  already,  because  they  are 
working  either  part  time  or  fuJl  time. 

Mr.  Patrloelll  indicated  we  do  permit  de- 
duction for  day-care  services  which  they  are 
obtaining  on  their  own.  We  cant  estimate 
what  that  Is.  Also,  we  can't  assume  that  every 
woman  who  Is  on  the  APDC  caseload  is 
available  for  employment.  They  are  not  aU 
trainable,  and  we  might  as  well  face  that 
fact  of  life.  There  Is  going  to  be  a  certain 

percentage 

Senator  Harris.  How  did  you  pick  out  300  - 
000  and  150,000? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  That  was  done  by  project-. 
Ing  the  day-care  opportuiUtlea  that  would 
be  needed  to  sustain  the  150,000  job  training 
opportunities  Ipr  the  AFDC  mothers.  And  the 
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was  b€ised  on  average  family  size 
umber  of  children  for  such  mothers, 

three, 
three  times  150,000  \a  450,000. 
five-plus  million  children  that  we  are 
about  In  APDC  of  course  Includes  a 
number  of  children  who  are  under  six, 
do  not  require  mothers  of  children 
6  to  go  to  work,  so  day  care  Is  not  nec- 
to   sustain    a   work   requirement   for 
people. 

Hasris.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to 

the  record  then  like  It  is.  that  you  are 

to  estimate  how  many  children  fall 

^ny  of  these  categories,  or  how  many 

be   available  or  what   percentage  of 

your  day-care  recommendations  would 

( are  of? 

judgment  Is  there  is  a  wide  gap.  I  take 

are  not  even  willing   to  admit  that. 

Qot,  If  you  are  to  say  how  much  it  Is, 

to  me  you  surely  could  have  some 

on  It.  Why  can't  you  come  up  with 

njimbers? 

Patricelli.    I   think    we   are   starting 

different  places.  Senator.  We  provide 

for  day  care  adequate  to  sustain 

training  and  employment  programs 

are  provided  for. 

Habris.  I  understand  that.  I  sup- 
time  has  run  out,  but  I  will  ask  you 
last  question:  Is  there  any  way  you 
pirticularize  your  figures  on  this? 
Patricelli.  We  will  try. 

Harris.  Would  you  do  that? 
Patricelli.  Certainly. 

Harris.  Can  you  now? 
Patricelli.  Given  the  instruction  we 
ad  about  ballpark  estimates  and  back- 
thej-envelope  figures,  we  would  prefer  to 
figures  In  the  record. 
Harris.  We  have  been  so  loose  on 
I  will  take  ballpark  figures.  If  you 
?e  them  now,  you  may  do  so. 

Pinch.   I   think   we   had   better 

)ack  with  figures.  (At  presstlme,  June 

the  material  requested  had  not  been 

from    the   Department   of   Health. 

ion,  and  Welfare.) 
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work  disincentivxs  ttnder  bill 
Sens  tor  Harris.    First  of  all.  a  couple  of 
,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  Sen- 
Mfllllams  has  done  an  excellent  service 
pointing  out  the  kinds  of  notches  that 
In  the  present  law.  This  is  a   ques- 
had   yesterday,   whether   those   same 
would  not  still  be  In  the  law  under 
program.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  they  would  be.  I  think  that,  to- 
wlth   the  question  which  the  chair- 
in  regard  to  the  striking  down  by 
residence    requirements,    a    decision 
^hich  I  happen  to  agree.  Indicates  you 
»nnot  very  well  latch  on  to  a  system 
both  taxpayers  and  welfare  recipients 
a  failure.  That  Is  why  I  offer  a  sub- 
plan  and  will  offer  a  substitute  plan, 
it  will,  with  a  fiexlble  level  which 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  years,  to- 
wlth  discretion  in  the  Secretary  about 
resources  and  income  will  be  taken  Into 
,  avoid  altogether  this  notch   prob- 
we  have  seen  in  the  present  law 
and  in  the  FAP  program  today, 
addition,  of  course,  as  this  bill  does  not 
bill  provides  for  uniformity  among 
counting  one  child  as  being  of 
ne  worth  in  whatever  State  he  lives, 
the    plan    which    I    have    suggested 
relieve   the   States   of   the   enormous 
gtowlng    burden    of    welfare    which    la 
tpem.  The  bill  before  us  would  not  do 
hope  we  will,  at  the  proper  time,  have 
to  present  an  alternative  way  to  do 
suggesttlon  which  I  have  made  Is 
a  matter  of  raising  the  level.  It  Is 
out  this  old  system  and  starting  a 
.  which  would  be  an  all-Federal  sys- 
d  avoid  the  Inequities  and  anomalies 


St  ites. 


which  exist  in  the  present  law  as  well  as  In 
HJi.  16311. 

POOR  presentation  by  hew  and  QtlESTION  OF 
WHETHEE  ADMINISTRATION  WANTS  BILL  SAB- 
OTAGED 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  say. 
With  all  due  respect,  gentlemen,  I  believe 
this  Is  the  most  Ill-prepared  presentation 
that  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  am  really 
amazed  that  some  of  these  very  simple  ques- 
tions do  not  get  a  very  quick  and  easy  re- 
sponse— such  things  as  Just  asked  a  minute 
ago  about  medicaid,  and  the  questions  I 
asked  yesterday  about  the  day-care  costs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  are  things  which 
ought  to  have  been  easily  available,  because 
they  ought  to  have  been  thought  out  In  ad- 
vance when  you  put  this  plan  together. 

Now,  I  will  Just  be  very  frank  with  you. 
Rumors  are  circulating  very  strongly  in  this 
room  today  and  yesterday  that  the  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  abandon  this  bill  In  this 
committee  and  that  the  presentation  has 
been  lukewarm  and  confused  purposely  to 
sabotage  this  bill.  I  think  you  are  entitled 
to  know  that  Is  what  Is  being  said,  and  I 
Just  want  to  hear  you  say  for  the  record 
whether  or  not  that  Is  what  you  intend  to 
do. 

Secretary  Pinch.  Senator,  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  contrived  a  scenario  like  this. 

Senator  Harris.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  you  could  have  contrived  an  appear- 
ance which  could  have  been  less  helpful  to 
your  proposal  than  what  has  accidentally 
occttrred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  proceed  during  the  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  looked  at 
a  bill.  Including  the  300  page  social  security 
bill  we  had  2  years  ago  and  the  tax  bill  we 
had  last  year,  that  I  have  as  many  questions 
about,  or  seen  as  many  things  we  can  ask 
about.  So  I  hope  we  will  go  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Hold  on  Just  a  minute. 
As  you  know.  Senator  Harris,  we  have  a 
conference  scheduled  this  afternoon  with 
regard  to  the  airport  tax  bill  and  there  are 
five  members  of  the  committee  who,  of 
course,  would  like  to  know  what  Is  being  said 
In  the  committee  room  but  who  unfortu- 
nately will  be  at  that  conference.  If  the  Sec- 
retary can  be  here  this  afternoon,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tinue this  hearing  this  afternoon.  I  under- 
stand you  will  not  be  In  town  tomorrow. 
Senator  Harris.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Bennitf.  I  would  have  to  add  this 
caveat,  on  condition  that  we  can  find  a 
Republican  who  Is  willing  to  sit,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  fair  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  come  back  without  a  member  of  his 
own  party  being  available. 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  It  la  terribly  im- 
portant that  we  get  this  record  complete. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  f\irnlsh  one  Demo- 
crat. We  will  see  If  we  can  find  one  Republi- 
can member. 

Secretary  Pinch.  Just  to  clean  up  the  rec- 
ord, if  the  Senator  wanted  a  categorical  de- 
nial of  any  Intention  to  abandon  the  bill, 
I  am  happy  to  enter  It.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  expedite  the  situation,  he  can  submit 
questions  in  advance;  we  will  be  responsive. 
This  Is  a  bill  of  enormous  magnitude.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  changes  made  In  the 
House.  We  have  had  to  alter  our  material 
considerably  on  the  basis  of  those  changes. 
We  will  continue  to  be  as  responsive  as 
we  can  under  the  clrcumstancee. 

Senator  Harris.  I  am  glad  to  hear  It  said. 
Mr.  Secretary,  because  I  want  you  to  know 
that  that  la  a  very  strong  feeling  which  cir- 
culated around  here  yesterday  and  today. 
I  think  you  are  entitled  to  know  It,  and 
I  am  glad  to  hear  your  response  that  it  la 
not  so. 
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Senator  Harris  (presiding) .  The  committee 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Senators  Bennett,  Jordan, 
Fannin,  and  Hansen,  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  committee  have  indicated  they  will 
come,  or  all  of  them  will  be  here  from  time  to 
time  during  the  afternoon.  We  can  either 
wait  or  proceed — we  haven't  ajiy  rule  that 
particularly  covers  this  situation — if  you  like. 

Secretary  Finch.  I  think  we  might  as  well 
proceed. 

Senator  Harris.  Okay,  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Yesterday  I  asked  several  questions  relat- 
ing to  child  care,  and  you  have  given  me 
since  that  time  some  material  which  has  to 
do  with  how  that  program  would  operate. 

Without  objection,  we  will  place  in  the 
record  at  this  point  a  sheet  entitled  "Child 
Care  Under  the  Family  Assistance  Program" 
and  one  entitled  "Major  Steps  in  Providing 
F.A.P.  Day  Care".  Both  of  these  carry  the 
name  of  J.  M.  Sugarman,  January  26,  1970, 
and  also  an  additional  two  charts  dated 
January  28,  1970,  both  labeled  "Major  Re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Provision  of  Child  Care 
Under  the  Family  Assistance  Program." 

As  I  say.  those  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point.  They  detail  how  that  program 
will  work,  and  so  forth. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

"child  care  ttnder  the  family  assistance 

PROGRAM 

"1.  Who  Is  Eligible  for  Child  Care? 

"People  who  need  child  care  to  enable  them 
to  participate  in  training,  vocational  rehabil- 
itation or  employment,  and: 

"(1)  Who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under 
Part  D  (Family  Assistance)  or  Part  E  (Sup- 
plementary Payments) . 

"(2)  To  the  extent  the  Secretary  permits, 
persons  who  were  formerly  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  Part  D  or  Part  E,  and  who  still 
need  child  care  to  maintain  employment. 

"(3)  Until  Family  Assistance  becomes  ef- 
fective, persons  who  are  receiving  AFDC. 

2.  What  Kinds  of  Child  Care  Will  Be  Pro- 
vided? 

"We  have  strongly  emphasized  our  desire 
to  give  parents  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  child 
care  arrangements.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
emphasized  our  desire  to  create  the  best 
possible  developmental  day  care  so  that  par- 
ents have  real  alternatives  available  to  them. 
Parents  will  have  the  following  basic  options: 

"(1)  If  they  have  Income,  they  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  and  exclude  the 
costs  of  the  child  care  from  their  reported 
Income. 

"(2)  They  may  arrange  to  have  the  child 
cared  for  in  their  own  home  or  In  the  home 
of  a  friend  or  relative  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  for  the  cost. 

"(3)  They  may  have  their  child  cared  for 
In  a  family  day  care  home  which  would  have 
a  small  group  of  children  (2-6)  cared  for 
In  someone's  home. 

"  (4)  They  may  have  their  child  cared  for 
In  a  group  day  care  center. 

"  (5)  They  may,  through  a  vendor  payment 
system,  choose  among  available  day  care  pro- 
grams, or  In  some  cases,  organize  their  own 
programs. 

"In  each  of  these  options  we  would  exjject 
to  set  reasonable  standards  as  to  how  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  used.  These  standards  will 
mandate  for  options  3,  4,  and  5  that  there 
be  educational  activities,  health  and  social 
services,  nutrition  and  parent  participation. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  a  large  number  of  parents 
wlU  initially  select  options  1  and  2,  but  will 
switch  3,  4,  or  5  when  they  understand  how 
much  more  they  offer  to  children. 

"Child  care  will  be  available,  as  necessary, 
for  children  from  birth  through  14  years 
of  age. 

"3.  How  Will  Funds  Be  Distributed? 
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"We  Intend  to  parallel  the  model  called  for 
In  the  Manpower  Act.  There  will  be  a  prime 
grantee  at  the  State  level  and  other  prime 
grantees  in  those  local  areas  which  have  large 
child  care  needs.  The  prime  grantee  wUl  then 
contract  with  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
organizations  (Including  for-profit  groups) 
to  provide  the  actual  care. 

"We  Intend  to  encourage  States  and  local 
communities  to  form  4-C  (Community  Co- 
ordinated Child  Care)  organizations  to  serve 
as  the  prime  grantee.  These  organizations  are 
broadly  representative  of  public  and  private 
education,  health  and  welfare  agencies  as 
well  as  parents.  Such  linkage  is  very  Im- 
portant to  our  overall  strategy  In  the  emerg- 
ing field  of  child  development. 

"Where  a  4-C  organization  does  not  exist 
a  welfare  or  education  agency,  a  Head  Start 
program,  a  health  and  welfare  council,  or 
other  slmilax  agency  may  be  the  prime 
grantee.  Under  some  circumstances  a  cor- 
poration might  be  selected  as  a  prime  grantee 
on  a  national  level  (e.g.,  Ford  Motor  Company 
might  want  to  develop  day  care  at  Its  plants 
for  FAP  recipients  who  were  receiving  on- 
the-job  training.)  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, however,  that  funds  under  this  act 
may  not  be  used  to  support  day  care  for 
persons  other  than  those  specified  in  the 
act.) 

"4.  Staff  and  Facilities 

"Training  funds  are  authorized  In  the  Act 
and  will  be  extensively  used.  Particular  em- 
phasis win  be  placed  on  (a)  developing  man- 
agerial and  planning  competence,  and  (b) 
employment  of  non-professionals.  We  esti- 
mate that  65  %  or  more  of  the  total  staff  can 
be  non-professionals.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  program  child  care  Jobs  could  be  created 
for  as  many  at  12%  of  the  persons  register- 
ing under  FAP. 

"The  Act  permits  use  of  funds  for  renova- 
tion and  remodeling.  The  latter  term  con- 
siderably broadens  existing  authorities  and 
win  permit  a  broad  range  of  building  Im- 
provements, including  structural  changes, 
or  even  additions  to  buildings  which  do  not 
increase  available  space  by  more  than  20  T-;. 
On  the  other  hand  It  does  not  permit  land 
purchases  or  construction  of  new  buildings. 
We  still  have  under  consideration  the  pos- 
sibility of  submitting  construction  legisla- 
tion. Program  grants  can  Include  money  for 
rent  and  thus  may  stimulate  private  indus- 
try to  build  facilities. 

"5.  Administrative  Linkages 

"The  administrative  process  Involved  is 
as  follows : 

A.  At  the  Federal  Level 

"OCD,  Labor,  and  Social  Security  will  form 
working  teams  at  both  Washington  and  re- 
gional levels.  They  win  plan  Jointly  and 
develop  coordinated  plans  for  operation. 

"B.  At  the  State  and  Local  Level  (See  at- 
tached chart) 

1.  Labor  advises  OCD  of  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  to  be  registered  in  each 
geographic  area.  OCD  fa)  Identifies  a  prime 
grantee,  and  (b)  begins  the  process  of  fund- 
ing day  care  programs  based  on  anticipated 
numbers  of  persons  entering  training  and 
employment. 

"2.  The  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
ceives applications  for  Family  Assistance 
and  refers  Individuals  to  the  employment 
service. 

"3.  The  employment  service  registers  the 
individual.  At  the  same  time,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  prime  grantee  or  of  the  agency 
providing  social  services  for  that  area  coun- 
sels the  parent  on  available  day  care  options. 

"4.  The  employment  service  notifies  the 
prime  grantee  when  the  individual  Is  sched- 
uled for  training. 

"5.  The  prime  grantee  completes  child  care 
arrangements  with  the  parent. 

"6.  OCD  monitors  the  operation  of  prime 
grantees  and  works  on  problems  Identified 
by  Labor  or  Social  Security." 
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MAJOR  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  THE  PROVISION  OF  CHILD  CARE  UNDER  THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Social  Security  Office 


Employinent  service 


Prime  grantee  > 


Oiy-care 
contractor  > 


A.  INITIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  CHILD  CARE 


1.  Individual  applies  for  family 
assistance.  Social  Security 
notifies  employment  serv- 
ice. 


2.  Individual  registers  for  train' 
ing  or  employment.  Em- 
ployment service  advises 
ctiiid-care  prime  grantee 
of  approximately  when 
individual  will  enter  em- 
ployment or  training. 


1.  Notifies  prime  grantee  when    1.  Advises  prime  grantee  if: 
individual  no  longer  quali-  Individual  terminates 

fies  for  FAP.  training  or  employ- 

ment. 
Individual  alleges  that 
child-care  arrange- 
ments are  inadequate 
to  permit  her  to  main- 
tain employment. 


3.  Representative  of  prime  grantee  may 
be  assigned  as  a  member  of  employ- 
ment service  team.  In  any  event  will 
work  closely  with  coach.  Prime 
grantee  advises  Individual  of  avail- 
able options: 

(a)  Income  exclusion. 

(b)  In-home  care. 

(c)  Family  day  care. 

(d)  Group  day  care. 

(e)  Vendor  payment. 

A.  If  individual  selects  income  exclu- 

sion,   prime    grantee    notifies 
Social  Security. 

B.  If  individual  selects  in-home  care 

or     vendor     payment,     prime 
grantee  arranges  payments. 

C.  If    individual    selects    family    or 

group  care,  prime  grantee  ar- 
ranges child's  enrollment 

1.  Works  with  employmenl  service  to  de- 

velop jobs  tor  FAP  recipients  in  child- 
care  field. 

2.  Helps  individuals  to  change  child-care 

arrangements  it  they  are  dissatisfied. 

3.  Monitors  operation   of  child-care  pro- 

grams to  see  that  standards  are  met 

4.  Collects  lees  from  parents  who  can  pay 

part  of  costs. 

5.  Assists  individuals  to  obtain  other  child 

care  when  they  are  no  longer  eligible 
for  care  under  family  assistance  pro- 
gram. 
6.  Coordinates  activities  with  other  early 
childhood  programs.  Provides  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance. 


4.  Contractor 
provides 
day  care. 


>  Examples  of  prime  grantee  would  include  a  4-C  organization,  a  welfare  department,  an  education  agency,  or  a  health  and  welfare 
council. 

>  Contractors  may  include  any  competent  public,  private  nonpront,  or  private  for-profit  organization. 

and     school-age     child    care 


"child  care  under  the  family  assistance 

PROGRAM 

"Who 

"Families  needing  child  care  to  participate 
in  training  or  to  maintain  employment,  and 
who — 

"Receive  FAP  payments, 

"Receive  supplementary  payments, 

"Formerly  received  FAP  or  supplementary 
payments,  and 

"Received  AFDC  and/or  participated  In 
WIN. 


"Eligible  for 


"Preschool 
through — 

"Group  day  care, 

"Family  day  care,  and 

"In-home  care. 

"Funded  through 

"Grants  to  competent  public  and  private 
agencies  of  all  types. 

"Grants  to  agencies  to  provide  child  care 
vouchers  to  parents. 

"Excluding  child  care  coats  from  the  cal- 
culation of  Income. 

"Fees  on  a  sliding  scale  basis  determined 
by  HEW. 


MAJOR  STEPS  IN  PROVIDING  FAP  DAY  CARE 
IMajor  steps  follow  numerical  sequence,  1  through  19| 


DOL/Employment  Service 


DHEW/OCD 


Prime  grantee  ' 


Operating 
agency ' 


1.  Advises  OCD  of  expected 
number  of  placements. 


Notifies  prime  grantee  that 
individual  is  scheduled 
for  training  or  employ- 
ment 


2.  Estimates  numbers  of  chil- 
dren requiring  service. 

4.  Approves  establishment  of 
new  programs  and  sets 
preliminary  funding  leveL 

8.  Apnroves  application  and 
forwards  funds  to  prime 
grantee. 


17.  Receives  reports  from  and 
monitors  operations. 


3.  Estimates  types  of  services  required  and 
gaps  in  available  resources.  Requests 
funding  level  for  new  programs. 

5.  Programs  funds  and  invites  applications 
from  operating  agencies. 

7.  Recommends  applicatwns  for  approval. 
9.  Contracts  with  and  allocates  funds  to 
operating  agencies. 

12.  Counsels   with    family   and    explains 

alternatives  to  them. 
Excluskin  of  day  care  costs. 
Voucher  system. 
In-home  cere. 
Family  day  care. 
Group  day  care. 

13.  Arranges  for  enrollment  of  child  where 

necessary.    Approves   in-home   and 
voucher  arrangements. 


15.  Pays  operating  agency. 

Collects  fees  from  parents.  Monitors 
programs. 

16.  Reprograms  contracts  as  necessary  be- 

cause of  cJianges  In  enrollments. 

19.  Terminates  enrollment  of  ciiild. 


6.  Prepares  ap- 
plication for 
funds. 

10.  Operates 
program. 


14. 


Provides 
service 
and  re- 
ports to 
prime 
grantee. 


18,  Notifies  prime  grantee  that 
Individuals  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  child  care.' 

I  Prime  grantee  will  be  that  organization  which  has  greatest  capacity  to  devekip  coordinated  day  care  programs.  Prefermee  will 

be  given  to  recognized  4-C  organizations. 
'May  be  competent  public,  private  nonprofit,  or  private  for-profit  organization. 
Must  be  coordinated  with  agency  making  FAP  and  supplementary  payments. 
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Harris.  However,  we  have  not  yet 
recell'ed    Information   from    you    as   to   the 
num  )er  of  children   who  would  be  eligible 
cplld  care  under  the  bill,  and  the  num- 
chlldren   who   would   under  present 
eligible  for  chUd  care. 
li>olced  at  the  material,  some  of  the  ma- 
whlch  the  committee  had  given  us.  and 
Is  a  chart  which  is  called  "Table  M- 
PamUies   by   Whereabouts  of  Father, 
which  Is  a  table  excerpted  from  a  pre- 
mlr^ry  report   of  findings — 1960   Study  of 
Families   with   Dependent   Children 
le    Department    of    Health.    Education. 


for 
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1969 
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Wl 
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\ Welfare. 


hout  objection,  we  will  place  that  In 
ricord  at  this  point. 
Se<i-etary  Finch.  Which  document  is  that, 


sir? 


Sei  at  or 


Fs  ther. 


Harris.  I  will     ^t  hand  It  to  you. 

able  '  I-AFDC  PamUles  by  Whereabouts 

1969.  It  shows  the  niunber.  the 

number,  1,630,400.  That  Is  the  number 

presently.  Of  those  families.  275.- 

presently  are  headed  by  a  father  In  the 


It  is 

of 

total 

of  faiJiUles 

500 

home 


Thi  ,t  would  leave,  by  my  calculations,  un- 

^resent    law,    1,332,900    AFDC    families 

are  headed  by  a  mother,  where  the 

Is  for  various  reasons  absented  from 


der 
whlcl 
fathe: 
the  hjme 

Wl 
that 
( 


li 
(Tie 


thout  objection,  as  I  say,  we  will  place 
the  record, 
table  referred  to  follows : ) 


AfD(    FAMILIES  BY  WHEREABOUTS  OF  FATHER,  1969  Source:  Appendix  to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  p.  443. 
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child  care  for  their  children  while  they  are 
undergoing  training.  Therefore,  unless  child 
care  is  provided,  approximately  one-half  of 
the  enrollees  would  be  unable  lo  accept  the 
training  to  upgrade  their  employability. 

"In  addition,  child  care  is  provided  for  the 
children  of  employed  former  WIN  enrollees 
until  such  time  as  other  satisfactory  child 
care  arrangements  can  be  made  or  the  moth- 
ers can  pay  for  the  care  from  their  earnings. 

"Average  children  in  care  per  mother  are 
expected  to  rise  from  about  2  In  1969  and 
1970  to  2.6  in  1971. 

"The  tables  below  show  workload  data  for 
WIN  child  care: 

CHILD  CARE  UNDER  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 


1969  1970 

estimate     estimate 


1971 
estimate 


Average  mothers  receiving 
care: 

Enrollees 6.475  34,130  49,750 

Employed  mothers 825  13,161  43,603 

Total 7,300  47,291  93.353 

Average  children  receiving 
care: 

Preschool 4,088  26,483  65.348 

Schoolage.., 10,512  68,099  168,035 

ToUl 14,600  94,582  233,383 

Enrollees (12.950)  (67,860)  (124,375) 

Employed  mothers. .  (1,650)  (26,722)  (109,008) 
In  care  end-of-year: 

Mothers 28.500  65,450  122,533 

Children 57,000  126,850  300,057 


Number    Percent 
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institution... _. 

nedical  mstitulion '] 
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nstitution " . 
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Harris.  I  have  also  looked  at  an 

from  the  President's  budget  having 

irith  child  care,  and  without  objection 

point  we  will  place  that  In  the  record. 

tes  that  the  average  children  receiving 

-  mother  is  expected  to  rise  from  2  In 

1970  to  2.5  m  1971. 

under  the  President's  budget  figures  I 

•  you  could  at  least  double  the  number 

Uies    presently    headed    by    mothers, 

the  father  is  absent  from  the  home 

there  are  at  least  that  many  children 

present  law  who  are  eligible  for  child 


what 


then  I  was  looking  at  the  President  s 

here  which  does   not  carry   forward 

numbers  of  people  In  child  care  to 

'  you  testified  yesterday  is  the  goal. 

.  300.000  school-age  children  In  child 

d  150,000  pre-school  children  in  child 

It,  at  any  rate,  the  President's  budget 

antlclp  ites  122,533  mothers  would  be  served 

child  care  program  In  1971.  and  that 

Include   approximately   306,333   chil- 

the  point — as  I  say,  we  will  place  that 
from  the  President's  budget  in  the 
t  this  point. 

excerpt  follows:) 

TEAR     1971     BUDGET    rOR    CHrLD    CARE 
THE  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

Cfiild  care.— This  activity  provides  for 

for  children  of  WIN  enrollees.  An 

45%    of  the  average  enrollees  In 

mothers  who  are  unable  to  provide 


N  DER  - 


ci.re 


Senator  Harris.  My  point  yesterday  was 
that  we  ought  not  to  mislead  ourselves  or 
the  general  public  Into  thinking  that  we 
are  going  to  place  all  of  these  people  in  work, 
because  as  we  discovered  yesterday,  there 
is  a  question  about  where  are  the  Jobs  that 
they  could  fill. 

And  secondly,  we  talked  about  child  care 
and  whether  or  not  it  would  be  available  to 
any  other  than  a  rather  small  percentage 
of  those  mothers  even  presently  heading 
famUies  on  AFDC,  which  obviously  would  be, 
I  take  it,  a  larger  figxire  under  this  bill. 

I  Just  wonder  if  you  have  any  comment  on 
that.  I  dont  want  to  belabor  it.  but  I  think 
it  is  Important  that  we  know  Just  how  far 
we  are  going  Insofar  as  work  Is  concerned. 

Secretary  Pinch.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
have  for  you  by  tomorrow,  and  for  the  com- 
mittee, that  additional  information.  (At 
presstlme,  June  11,  1970,  the  material  re- 
quested had  not  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  an  Welfare.) 

I  may  have  misunderstood  the  figures  that 
you  recited.  It  Is  possible  that  they  are  the 
WIN  figures  as  opposed  to  what  we  had  pro- 
posed under  PAP,  and  not  having  seen  them, 
I  am  not  sure 

Senator  Harris.  The  President's  budget — 
those  were  Indeed,  I  think,  WIN  figures. 

Now,  are  the  figures  under  the  bill  which 
you  now  propose,  the  PAP  bill,  would  they 
be  cumulative  or  would  they  be  in  addition? 

Secretary  Finch.  They  are  in  addition  to 
what  Is  proposed  in  the  budget. 

Senator  Harris.  Those  are  not  broken  down 
under  the  WIN  program  by  school  or  pre- 
school children,  so  we  do  not  know  Just  what 
categories  they  would  fall  in. 

comparison    or    mothers   on    welfare    and 

AMOUNT    OF    CHILD    CARE    UNDER    THE    BILL 

But  at  any  rate.  I  take  it  you  will  agree 
that  there  will  be  a  wide  gap  between  the 
number  of  mothers  who  would  either  be 
required  or  encoviragsd  to  seek  outside  em- 
ployment or  training,  and  the  number  who 
will  be  able  to  do  so  If  child  care  Is  a  bar, 
since  we  will  not  be  able  to  produce  sufficient 
child  care  to  make  those  figures  the  same. 

Secretary  Pinch.  No  sir.,  I  would  not  con- 
cede that. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  you  »re  not  prepared 
to  say  how  many  mothers  would  be  involved? 


Secretary  Finch.  Not  until  I  have  seen  the 
figures. 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  right.  You  don't 
know  how  many  children  and  how  many 
mothers  are  Involved  so  you  are  still  not 
able  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Veneman.  You  mean  under  the  bill 
Senator?  ' 

Senator  Harris.  Yes. 
Mr.  Veneman.  There  are  150.000. 
Senator  Harris.  Oh.  I  know  that.  What  I 
mean  is  how  many  are  eligible.  I  know  how 
many  you  cover. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Mr.  Rosow  probably  has 
that. 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  the  question  I 
asked  yesterday. 

Mr.  Rosow.  Senator  Harris.  I  am  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Rosow. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  about  800.000 
mothers  who  have  at  least  one  child  under  6 
who  are  not  mandated  to  register  under  the 
bill,  and  we  have  no  firm  estimate  on  how 
many  of  those  would  volunteer. 

But  the  bin  encourages  volunteers  and 
says  In  Its  present  form  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  same  priority  as  mothers  who  are 
mandated  to  register  who  have  children  from 
age   6   to    17 

In  the  latter  category,  1  believe  our  figures 
from  memory,  were  500,000  mothers  In  that 
category. 
Senator  Harris.  With  school  age  children? 
Mr.  Rosow.  With  school  age  children;  yes, 
sir.  And  the  reason  that  the  bill  asks  for 
150,000  training  opportunities  for  mothers  In 
the  first  year  is  that  we  believe  that  is  a 
realistic  figiire  in  relation  to  our  present 
baseload  under  the  WIN  program  where  we 
have  already  registered  about  138.000  people, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  how  many  more  we 
can  absorb. 

So  the  450.000  figure  for  children  is  merely 
derived  from  a  basic  number  as  to  how  much 
training  and  employment  we  think  we  can 
generate  in  the  first  year,  added  on  top  of 
the  present  WIN  baseload. 

Senator    Harris.  It    Is    anticipated,    then, 
that  that  figure  would  rise  to  accord  with 
the  number  of  children  who  might  be  served? 
Secretary  Finch.  Not  in  the  first  year. 
Senator  Harris.  After  the  first  year. 
Secretary  Finch.  Subsequently? 
Senator  Harris.  After  the  first  year. 
Secretary  Finch.  Yes. 
Senator  Harris.  And  so  it  is  correct — I  pre- 
sume it  Is,  as  the  President's  budget  Indi- 
cates— that  you  have  to  figure  2.5  children 
per  mother  covered  for  1971?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Rosow.  I  think  it  may  be  a  little  higher 
than  that. 

Senator  Harris.  And  then  If  there  are 
500.000  mothers,  as  you  estimate  it,  who 
would  have  school  age  children,  and  there- 
fore under  the  law  could  be  required  to  take 
employment,  you  would  multiply  that  bv  two 
and  a  half  and  you  would  get  something  over 
a  milUon  children,  only  300,000  of  which  are 
provided  for  in  the  bill  for  child  care  in  the 
first  year.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  Rosow.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Harris.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Rosow.  And  we  think  that  is  realistic, 
because  the  child-care  program  Is  a  support 
service  to  the  work  and  training  objectives 
of  the  bill,  and  one  could  not  race  ahead  of 
the  other.  And,  of  course,  it  Is  recognized  In 
this  bill  that  when  the  mother  takes  a  Job, 
or  when  she  completes  training  and  gets  a 
job,  the  child  care  continues,  whereas  under 
present  law,  depending  on  the  behavior  of 
the  State,  it  may  continue,  but  In  most  cases 
it  phases  out  after  about  90  days. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  that  and  that 
would  also  Increase  the  pressure  for  this 
number  of  chlld-care  positions  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  by  law  you  are  extending  the 
time  during  which  the  care  might  be  rend- 
ered. 
Mr.  Roeow.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Finch.  I  think  there  are  two 
other  points,  Mr.  (Chairman,  that  are  rele- 
vant at  this  point.  One  is  that  should  the 
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bill  be  enacted,  this  portion  of  the  prrtjgram 
♦rould  be  immediately  operative,  apart  from 
the  operative  date  of  tie  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  early  effective  date  Is  to  try  to 
compensate  for  the  problem  you  are  addrees- 
ing. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes. 

Secretary  Pinch.  The  second  point  is  that 
the  average  number  of  children  in  FAP- 
eliglble  female-headed  families  is  3.0,  and 
51J  percent  of  the  PAP  female-headed  fami- 
nes have  three  or  more  children. 

Senator  Harris.  So  the  multiplier  might 
actually  be  greater. 

Secretary  Finch.  Right. 

Mr,  Roeow.  About  a  million  and  a  half 
children. 

COST   OF   CHILD    CARE    PER   CHILD 

Senator  Harris.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
amount  of  money  in  this  bill  that  would 
provide  for  the  450.000  chlld-care  positions 
l£  based  on  a  cost  of  $800  a  year  per  child 
as  the  figure.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rosow.  We  used  $1,600  a  year  for  the 
preschool  aged  child,  which  is  estimated  to 
represent  a  typical  case  of  one  In  a  family 
of  four,  and  two  children  who  are  school 
age,  at  which  the  figure  was  $400. 

So  when  you  average  it  out,  that  is  right. 
It  was  $800  per  capita,  but  blended — there 
was  $2,400  for  three  children  divided  by  three 
gave  you  an  average  of  $800  each,  but  it  was 
differentially  computed  for  the  preschool  cost 
being  substantially  higher  and  the  after- 
school  cost  substantially  less. 

Secretary  Finch.  As  I  recall,  that  data  is 
based  on  Headstart  figures. 

Senator  Harris.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  testimony  will  be  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee which  will  indicate  that  the  figure 
shoulld  be  something  around  $2,000  as  the 
national  average  per  child  for  day  care.  Do 
you  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  Rosow.  I  think  HEW  has  some  facts  on 
that. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Senator,  all  we  can  say  at 
this  point  is  that  when  these  figures  were 
put  together,  this  was  the  unit  cost  in  Head- 
start  exclusive  of  capital  construction  for 
full-day  Headstart.  There  is  some  indica- 
tion it  may  have  gone  up  to  about  $1,700  In 
the  interim,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  82.000  figure. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  that  a  proper  analogy — 
Headstart  with  day  care? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  At  the  present  time  all  Fed- 
eral day-care  programs  are  governed  by  the 
same  set  of  so-called  interagency  Federal 
day-care  standards.  They  are  the  Headstart 
standards.  And  'WIN  day  care  Is  supposed  to 
meet  those  standards, as  well. 

So  pending  change  In  those  administrative 
standards,  yes.  it  is  a  fairly  high  level,  en- 
riched form  of  child  development  service. 
child  c^re  standards 

Senator  Harris.  While  we  are  on  that,  how 
will  the  standards  be  set  for  the  type  of  care 
and  what  sort  of  oversight  and  administra- 
tion will  there  be  of  this  chlld-care  program 
generally? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  We  would  contemplate 
again,  having  a  set  of  standards,  as  we  do 
now,  that  would  largely  govern  the  quality 
of  care  that  is  given  In  the  family  assistance 
day-care  program. 

The  House  committee  wishes  to  make  clear, 
and  It  did  In  Its  report,  that  different  types 
of  care  would  be  appropriate  in  different  types 
of  situations.  And  It  may  be  more  appro- 
priate for  an  older  child,  for  example,  who  Is 
going  to  school,  that  he  be  taken  care  of  In 
the  hours  of  3  to  5  in  a  program  that  might 
be  more  recreational  in  nature  than  you 
would  want  to  give  a  preschool  child,  whom 
you  are  concerned  with  on  a  full -day  basis. 
But  the  present  Intent  is  to  apf^y  interagency 
standards  that  we  are  now  trying  to  redefine 
with  th«  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Labor  Department. 


question  whether  registration  bt  women 
should  be  voluntary  or  mandatory 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated 
in  your  original  testimony  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  women  who  wotild  by  this  bill 
be  required  to  work  voluntarily  choose  Jobs, 
or  at  least  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Im- 
port of  what  you  have  stated.  'Why  then 
should  we  go  through  what  is  almost  In- 
voluntary servitude.  It  seems  to  me,  and  re- 
quire it  when  we  are  going  to  probably  get 
more  voltmteers,  if  history  is  any  Judge,  than 
we  could  take  care  of  anyway? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Well,  sometimes  what 
women  say  to  an  interviewer  is  not  neces- 
sarily what  they  believe.  They  might  like  to 
have  the  Interviewer  believe  that  they  had 
worked,  or  that  they  wanted  to  work.  We 
think  that  It  Is  in  many  cases  highly  desir- 
able that  they  work,  because  of  the  percep- 
tion that  passes  on  to  the  children. 

You  have  got  68  percent  of  those  who  are 
already  working  who  would  be  eligible,  with 
57  percent  working  full  time.  The  latter  are 
working  and  paying  taxes. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  involuntary  servitude. 
It  is  sometliing  these  women  want  and  desire 
to  do. 

Senator  Harris,  ^ell,  the  question  is  what 
sort  of  Jobs  are  they  working  at  voluntarily. 
If  68  percent  are  working,  it  would  be  In- 
teresting to  know  what  sort  of  Job  and  what 
kind  of  pay. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Senator,  as  the  Secretary 
stated  in  his  testimony  yesterday,  the  68 
percent  refers  to  mothers  who  are  without 
husbands  and  who  have  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  17.  Some  of  them  may  have 
Incomes  above  the  eligibility  line. 

There  was  an  effort  to  find  out  In  a  pop- 
ulation similar  to  the  AFDC  population, 
which  we  are  dealing  with. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  that,  but  isn't 
that  statistic  meaningless  unless  we  know, 
also,  what  sort  of  Jobs  that  68  percent  are 
working  at  and  what  the  Jobs  pay?  Whereas 
in  the  program  which  you  are  presenting  to 
the  committee  there  is  not  any  kind  of 
standard  about  pay.  For  example,  there  Is  no 
requirement  for  a  minimum,  or  prevailing 
pay. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Yes.  there  Is,  Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  there?  What  is  It? 

Mr.  Rosow.  Well,  the  bill  provides  that  in 
referral  to  work  the  person  will  be  referred 
at  the  Federal  minimum  wage  or  the  State 
minimum  wage  or  the  prevailing  wage, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Now,  Insofar  as  some  of  the  occupations  are 
not  covered  by  either  a  Federal  or  State 
minimum,  in  that  case  the  prevailing  wage 
would  pertain.  The  employment  service 
would  have  to  establish.  In  fact,  that  other 
people  are  performing  the  same  work  under 
the  same  conditions  at  those  wages  and  that 
Jobs,  in  fact,  are  being  filled  in  the  commu- 
nity at  those  wages. 

Senator  Harris.  Good.  That  was  added  In 
the  House,  was  It? 

Mr.  Rosow.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  that's  good. 

Secretary  Finch.  And  also  In  the  material 
given  to  you.  Senator,  we  have  the  percent  of 
AFDC  mothers  who  work,  broken  down  Into 
full  time,  part  time,  professional,  clerical, 
and  so  on. 

(Material  supplied  for  the  record  at  this 
point  follows : ) 

PERCENT  OF  AFDC  MOTHERS  WHO  WORK-BY  SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS  I 

Percent  of  total  who  work 


Characteristic 


Total 


Full 
time 


Part 

time 


Total 15.5  7.5  8.0 

By  race: 

White 12.5  6.0  6.5 

Nonwhite w.  18.8  9.1  9.7 


Percent  of  total  who  worli 


Characteristic 


Total 


Full 
time 


Part 
time 


Presence  of  children: 

Under  6 13.2 

NoneunderB 19.5 

By  education: 

0  to  8  years 15.0 

9  to  11  year*. 15.2 

12  years 19.8 

13  plus  years 23.2 

By  length  of  time  continuously  on 

AFDC  rolls: 
Ololyear 14.9 

1  to  2  years.. 15.8 

2  to  3  years 15.8 

3  to  4  years 10.9 

4  or  more 16. 1 

By  usual  occupation: 

Professional,  semjprofessional, 
proprietors,  etc 30.6 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred 
workers 22.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers 25.0 

F»rming 17.6 

Operatives  and  kindred  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  workers 18.1 

Service  workers,  except  private 
household 24.9 

Private  household  service 
workers 31.6 

Unskilled  latwrers 11.2 

Never  employed  or  work  ex- 
perience unknown .8 


7.0 
8.4 

6.2 
11. 1 

6.0 
7.9 

n.o 

14.0 

9.0 
7.3 
8.8 
9.2 

7.7 
8.5 
7.9 
5.2 
6.7 

7.2 
7.3 
7.9 
5.7 

9.4 

18.0 

12.6 

14.1 

7.9 

14.0 
3.8 

11.0 
13.8 

13.3 

4.8 

14.5 

10.4 

8.5 

5.3 

23.1 
5.9 

>  Excludes  mothers  in  AFDC-UF  cases. 

Source:  1967  AFDC  Characteristic  Survey  (figures  were  de- 
rived trom  data  not  completely  edited.  Final  results  are  not 
likely  to  show  significant  differences.) 

USUAL  OCCUPATION  OF  AFDC  MOTHERS  BY  EDUCATION- 
PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 


By  years  of  education 


Usual  occupation 


Total       0-8     9-11 


12    13  plus 


Professional,  semipro- 
tessional  pro- 
prietors, etc 1.0       0.2       0.6       3.2 

Clerical,  sales,  and 
kindred  workers 9.6        1.5       9.2      28.8 

Craftsmen,  toremen, 
and  kindred  workers        .6         ,3         .6       1. 0 

Farming 4.1       8.6       1.8         .7 

Operations  and  kindred 
semiskilled  and 
skilled  workers 7.4       5.5       8.5       8.8 

Service  workers,  ex- 
cept private 
household 19.2      15.1      24.9     23.5 

Private  household 
service  workers 14.1      18.0      13.7       9.0 

Unskilled  laborers 12.7      13.6      13.6       8.5 

Never  employed  or 
work  experience 
unknown 31.4      37.2      27.2      17.3 

Total 100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0 


12.4 

33,9 

.9 
.5 

7.4 

17.4 

6.2 
4.7 

16.  S 


100.0 


Source:  1967  AFDC  Characteristics  Survey.  (Figures  were 
derived  from  data  that  has  not  been  completely  edited.  Dif- 
ferences fr«m  final  verswn  are  likely  to  be  insignificant) 

USUAL     OCCUPATION     OF     WORKING     AFDC     MOTHERS 
(PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION) 


Working  mothers 

Occupation 

Full  ti  ne 

Part  time 

Professional,  semiprofessionai. 

proprietors,  and  so  forth 

2.4 

1.6 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers. 

18.0 

9.5 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

workers 

1.0 

.8 

Farming 

2.0 

6.9 

Operatnm  and  kindred  seoiiskilled 

workers 

13.1 

4.4 

Service  workers,  except  private 

household 

37.2 

24.9 

Private  household  service  workers. . 

16.0 

40.  S 

Unskilled  laborers 

9.1 

9.4 

Never  employed  or  vwrk  experience 

unknown 

1.2 

1.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  1967  AFDC  Characteristics  Survey.  (Figures  ware 
derived  from  data  that  has  not  beer  completely  edited  Differ- 
ences frooi  final  version  are  likely  to  be  insignificant.) 
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!  «iiator  Habris.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
yo\  I  win  get  more  volunteers  than  you  can 
tai  e  care  of  In  child  care  and  In  Jobs  and 
In  training? 

£  ecretary    Finch.    When    you    say    volun- 


tee  rs 

i  enator  Habris.  I  mean  based  upon  our 
ow  1  history  and  based  upon  the  survey  of 
wo  nen  who    have  children  and  who  work. 

f  ecretary  Pinch.  The  demand  In  the  post 
bai  always  exceeded  the  capability,  and  I 
thl  ik  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  we 
will 


Ilr. 
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^nator  Harris.  That  Is  exactly  my  ques- 

.    Why,    then,   do   we   go   through   what 

always   exceeded   the   capability,   and   I 

Is   the   only   thing   like  It  In  our 

generally,  and  require  mothers  with 

age  children  to  work?  Are  we  so  sure 

the   effects   of   that   In   our   society? 

we  not  be  producing  a  side  effect  that 

won't  like? 

.  Rosow.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
;hat,  because  I  have  taken  a  lot  of  crltl- 
about  that  In  the  general  public  dur- 
the  months  that  this  has  been  under 
and  review.  And  we  have  given  a 
of  careful  thought  to  It. 
Secretary  Pinch  has  said,  I  think  In  the 
case  there  Is  really  a  question  of  simple 
y.   Many  mothers  In   our  society   have 
to  work  out  of  sheer  economic  ne- 
.  not  because  they  are  career  women 
srant  to  seek  fulfillment  In  employment, 
because  they   have  school-age  children 
he  category  6  to  17,  and  must  either  con- 
to    the    family   support    or   cannot 
ive  without  working. 
Secretary  Finch  said,  68  percent  of  these 
in    the    nonwelfare    population    are 
today.   And   they  do  not  have  any 
from  the  Star*  in  terms  of  child-care  fa- 
;    they  are  entirely  self-supporting. 

people  are  taxpayers  and  see  them- 
struggllng  to  exist,  and  they  see  other 
e  in  the  society  fully  supported  or  sup- 
to  a  degree  at  various  levels  in  dlf- 
States  and  not  working.  They  see  this 
Inequitable  relationship. 
Apropos  of  your  question.  Senator  Harris, 
t    whether    people    want    to    work,   and 
re   can   make   the   transition,   an   In- 
h  study  in  Baltimore  found  that  Inner 
mothers  had  a  stronger  desire  to  work 
mothers  of  the  type  1  mentioned  who 
husbands  working  and  are  not  on  wel- 
They  are  not  working  and  part  of  the 
Is  that  they  cannot  make  the  transl- 
on   their  own;    they  need  some  assist- 
encouragement,  facilities,  the  type  of 
we  provide  In  the  employablUty  teams 
the  WIN  program  where  five  people  sit 
the  table  with  this  person  and  solve 
various  problems  that  are  Impediments 
^ork. 

of  these  people  are  really  afraid  to 

)ut  In  the  world  to  work  because  they 

that  they  are  going  to  fall   or  that 

are   unwanted   or  they  have   no   skills 

has   been   many  years  since  they  last 

a  Job.  or  they  have  worked  at  Jobs  that 

not  work  out. 

Insofar  as  your  question  about  training 

cpncerned,  we  feel  In  the  Department  of 

that  we  have,  since  1962  with  passage 

Manpower  Training  and  Development 

put  Into  place  a  very  elaborate  and  ex- 

serles  of  training  programs. 

have   been   In   the   learning,   growing 

here,  and  this  entire  background  of 

wer  training  Is  available  for  the  vol- 

mothers.  We  are  not  limited  to  the 

)00    spaces    and    the    75,000    up-grading 

They  are  Incremental  to  the  In-place 

of  about   1.2   million  training  op- 
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since  most  of  these  people,  by  deflnl- 
would   qualify   Immediately   as   disad- 

*ged  persons,  we  would  tend  to  regear 

programs  to  take  them  In. 
fact,   the  manpower  programs  trained 

It    200,000   public   assistance   persons   Ln 


fiscal  year  1969  alone  and  with  considerable 
success. 

So  that  It  Is  quite  conceivable,  depending 
on  how  well  the  transition  from  welfare  to 
work  actually  operates,  that  we  may  have  a 
situation  where  a  30  or  40  percent  or  half  of 
all  our  manpower  programs  will  be  applied  to 
these  persons. 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  your  answer, 
and  I  think  the  goal  Is  a  laudable  one,  but 
it  Isn't  responsive  to  what  I  meant  to  ask, 
which  Is:  Why,  then,  make  It  mandatory  for 
this  particular  class  of  mothers?  Do  we  know 
that  much  about  whether  society's  properly 
served  by  this  kind  of  requirement?  Motiva- 
tion and  attitude,  as  you  have  indicated,  are 
very  Important  If  a  person  Is  going  to  move 
into  the  work  force  and  to  go  through  a 
training  program. 

And  do  we  know,  for  example,  the  effect  of 
making  it  mandatory  rather  than  voluntary? 

MOTHERS  WHO  VOLUNTEER  NOT  GIVEN  HIGHER 
PRIORTTY  THAN  MOTHERS  MANDATSD  TO  BEG- 
ISTSB 

May  I  Just  say  this  last  thing  on  the  same 
question:  How  woxild  you  determine  which 
one  would  get  priority  for  the  limited  num- 
ber of  slots,  child-care  positions  and  training 
positions,  and  so  forth — those  who  volunteer 
or  those  who  are  required  to  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Bosow.  Well,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  had  Indicated  that  It 
would  prefer  the  administration  to  treat  vol- 
unteers In  the  same  category  of  priority  as 
those  who  had  been  mandated  to  register. 
So  that  would  mean 

Senator  Harris.  You  mean  not  to — what 
was  the  choice?  I  mean,  as  opposed  to  what? 

Mr.  Rosow.  Well,  In  fact,  we  have  been 
silent  on  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
volunteers,  although  our  Implicit  intent  was 
to  treat  them  with  the  same  priority  as  any 
other  mother  who  was  registered.  If  two 
women  came  in,  one  who  volunteered  and 
one  who  was  registered  because  her  children 
were  school  age,  sind  the  conditions  were  fa- 
vorable for  both — let's  say  the  one  who  reg- 
istered had  only  one  child  under  age  six. 
She  was  able  bodied  and  the  child  was  four 
or  five  years  old  and  an  adequate  day  care 
center  was  available.  She  would  be  treated 
Just  like  the  mother  who  might  have  a  child 
10  In  school.  That  Is  the  Intent  here. 

So  we  would  be  flexible  with  regard  to 
both. 

Now,  In  looking  at  the  employment  po- 
tential of  adults,  we  separated  out  certain 
categories. 

For  example,  we  have  said  If  a  person  is 
over  49  years  of  age,  they  would  have  a  more 
limited  employment  potential  than  a  person 
In  the  younger  age  groups.  If  a  p>erson  Is 
disabled  or  had  any  physical  impairment,  we 
would  consider  them  limited  in  employment 
potential.  If  they  had  less  than  4  years  of 
schooling,  we  say  they  are  limited.  If  they 
had  more,  we  would  say  they  have  a  po- 
tential. If  a  mother  has  two  or  three  pre- 
school children,  we  would  put  her  In  a  lower 
category — even  if  she  volunteered — because 
there  are  impediments  to  her  working  and 
there  are  Impediments  to  the  social  struc- 
ture taking  care  of  her  children. 

If  the  person  is  between  the  age  of  16  and 
21  and  In  school  full-time,  he  Is  exempted  by 
the  law. 

So  these  are  the  sort  of  criteria  that  we 
used  in  defining  the  priorities  and  potential 
for  work. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  if  there  were  three 
volunteer  mothers  and  three  who  were  re- 
quired to  report  for  work  or  training,  making 
a  total  of  six,  three  of  each  category,  and 
you  had  four  positions — that  Is,  you  were 
able  to  only  produce  child  care  and  Jobs  or 
training  for  four,  you  would  take  two  from 
each  category? 

Mr.  Rosow.  No.  It  might  be  that  all  three 
would  be  volunteers  and  one  would  be  of  the 
registered  group.  It  wovUd  depend  on  the 
mix.  There  would  not  be  any  attempt  to 
balance  between  the  two. 


The  objective  of  the  law  Is  not  to  be  puni- 
tive but,  rather,  to  have  the  persons  covered 
under  the  Family  Assistance  Program  ac- 
cept some  responsibility  that  goes  with  the 
rights  that  are  being  legislated  in  this  bill. 

But  the  objective  will  be  to  work  on  those 
who  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed In  training  or  work. 

If  we  had  10  volunteers  and  had  a  hundred 
registered,  and  the  10  volunteers  had  the 
best  chance  of  making  It,  we  would  work  on 
them  first  and  then  get  to  the  registrants 
because  we  are  Interested  in  the  total. 

Senator  Harris.  Right.  I  want  to  turn  to 
Senator  Fannin,  but  let  me  Just  finish  on 
that  one  point,  then.  You  wouldn't  distin- 
guish between  the  two  except  to  the  degree 
that  they  had  a  better  chance  of  making  it, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  regardless  of  what  cate- 
gory they  were  in. 

But  Isnt  It  a  fact  that  the  administrators 
of  WIN  woiild  tell  you  that  mandatory  re- 
ferrals don't  work  out  very  well? 

Mr.  Rosow.  Senator  Harris,  I  think  the 
problem  here  has  been  with  the  present  law, 
and  we  have  referred  to  this  before,  and  the 
Secretary  referred  to  It  in  his  testimony. 
This  phrase  of  "An  appropriate  person" 
which  13  the  present  language  has  allowed 
the  Judgment  as  to  who  should  be  referred 
to  the  Welfare  Department.  And  there  have 
been  widely  varying,  standards,  and  moral 
Judgments  Involved  here,  from  97-percent  re- 
ferrals In  Utah  to  3  Vj -percent  referrals  in 
New  York  City,  and  that  has  been  the  basic 
kind  of  problem. 

This  situation  In  WIN  Is  Improving.  The 
employment  service,  the  State  welfare  people, 
have  become  more  oriented  toward  trying  to 
make  the  program  work,  and  so  forth.  So  I 
think  that  is  really  the  crucial  thing  in  our 
view. 

Thiirsdat,  Apru,  30,  1970 

Senator  Harris.  Back  to  a  question  I  asked 
earlier  about  the  minimum  wage.  I  thought 
I  understood  what  was  said  about  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  apparently  I  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  what  a  staff  member  tells  me.  It  Is 
what  I  orlginaUy  thought,  that  If  the  Job 
to  which  a  person  Is  referred,  Is  not  now 
covered  by  a  minimum  wage,  then  a  mini- 
mum wage  would  not  have  to  be  paid;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Rosow.  That  Is  my  vinderstandlng, 
Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosow.  I  thought  you  might  have  mis- 
understood  

Senator  Harris.  I  did 

Mr.  Rosow  (continuing) .  When  you  said  it 
covered  your  objective.  It  covered  it  in  part. 
And  the  other  part  about  prevailing  wages,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  prevailing  wage  is 
less,  particularly  in  the  South. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  know  whether  pick- 
ing cotton  Is  covered  by  any  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Rosow.  It  depends  on  the  State. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  it  covered  by  a  Federal 
minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Otjttman.  Yes,  Senator.  It  depends  on 
the  number  of  man  days  of  hired  labor  used 
by  the  farmer.  500  man  days  a  quarter.  So 
it  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  farm. 

Senator  Harris.  But  If  it  were  a  small 
enough  farm  there  wouldn't  be  any  mini- 
mum wage  for  picking  cotton? 

Mr.  Guttman.  That  is  right.  It  is  the  size 
of  the  farm  which  determines  coverage.  Small 
farms  are  exempt. 

requiring  persons  under  THE   BILI,  TO  ACCEPT 
WORK    AT    LESS    THAN    MINIMUM    WAGE 

Senator  Harris.  Then  is  it  possible  under 
this  bill  that  a  mother  with  school-age  chil- 
dren could  be  required  to  take  a  Job  picking 
cotton,  for  which  a  minimum  wage  was  not 
paid? 

Mr.  Guttman.  Yes,  Senator,  If  that  were 
the  available  work. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  also  it  would  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  there  was  a  State  law. 
In  some  Statee  were  there  is  an  agricultural 
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exemption  from  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
requirement  the  State  does,  nevertheless, 
cover  women  and  minors  under  State  mini- 
mum wage  requirements. 

Senator  Harris.  But  I  mean  It  is  possible 
that  that  could  happen  under  this? 

Mr.  Rosow.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  In  my  own  State  one  time 
the  county  commissioners  who  administer 
the  free  commodities  program  decided  dur- 
ing the  cotton-picking  season  to  stop  it  and 
refused  to  give  out  free  commodities,  no  mat- 
ter how  needy  people  were,  because  they  said 
this  kind  of  program  keeps  us  from  getting 
cotton  pickers. 

That  is  why  I  asked  you  that.  I  think  It  is 
far  more  than  theoretical.  I  Just  wonder  if 
you  have  any  response  to  that? 

Secretary  Finch.  Well,  I  think  it  is  covered 
in  this  bin  under  section  448,  part  (b) ,  which 
says  that : 

"No  family  shall  be  denied  benefits  under 
this  part  ...  if  the  wages,  hours,  or  other 
terms  or  conditions  of  the  work  offered  are 
contrary  to  or  less  than  those  prescribed  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law,  or  are  substan- 
tially less  favorable  to  the  individual  than 
those  prevailing  for  similar  work  In  the 
locality." 

That  is  as  far  as  the  bill  reaches.  Senator. 

Senator  Habris.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't 
think  that  Is  far  enough,  as  you  know. 

mandatory  work  requirement 
Now,  back  to  the  question  of  requiring 
work.  I  call  your  attention  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  work  incentive  program  made  by  Auer- 
bach  Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dated 
January  29,  1970,  this  year,  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Without  objection,  at  some  point  in  the 
record,  this  entire  report  will  be  Included, 
but  I  will  Just  read  to  you  some  very  brief 
excerpts  and  ask  you  to  comment. 

(The  complete  report  appears  in  this  hear- 
ing as  appendix  A,  page  383.) 

Auerbach  Corporation,  which  I  understand 
Is  the  official  evaluator  of  the  department, 
said  this  about  the  present  WIN  program: 

"Unless  mothers  can  be  employed  in  posi- 
tions paying  substantial  wages,  either  the 
cost  of  AFDC-related  services  will  Increase 
as  a  result  of  WIN,  or  the  net  useful  income 
of  the  mother  wUl  decrease,  or  the  program 
will  have  to  be  limited  to  mothers  who  can 
find  their  own  child  care  at  little  cost. 

"Another  problem  is  that  WIN  calls  for 
compulsory  participation  of  mothers.  This 
requirement  has  provoked  such  consterna- 
tion among  welfare  rights  representatives, 
union  leaders,  and  others,  that  the  program 
began  in  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  despite 
the  fact  that : 
"Far  more  volunteers  exist  than  slots. 
"Essential  services,  child  care  In  particular, 
simply  do  not  exist  In  many  areas. 

"The  punitive  provisions  of  the  legislation 
are  largely  unenforceable. 

"A  third  Incongruity  involves  the  Job  sit- 
uation. Although  the  WIN  concept  \b  built 
around  Jobs  for  welfare  recipients,  there  has 
been  little  investigation  of  the  labor  market 
to  determine  exactly  where  and  how  Jobs 
can  be  obtained,  and  how  many  Jobs  are  ac- 
tually available  or  likely  to  become  available 
for  WIN  enrollees.  Now  that  the  program  Is 
underway,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among 
local  WIN  staff  that  many  participants, 
women  in  particular,  will  not  obtain  Jobs  In 
the  already  tightly  restricted  labor  market 
existing  in  many  communities." 

At  another  place  the  same  report  says: 
"The  staffs  could  not  handle  the  volume  of 
traffic." 

I  wonder  If  you  have  any  comment  on 
whether  those  objections  will  be  met  under 
the  FAP  program  which  you  are  recommend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rosow.  Well,  the  Auerbach  Corp. 
which  has  a  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  Invited  to  testify  In  executive 
session  before  the  committee  on  the  com- 
ments you  read.  Senator  Harris.  And  In  ad- 


dition, the  chairman  invited  Employment 
Service  and  Welfare  State  directors  from 
eight  States  to  testify  about  the  WIN  pro- 
gram from  their  close  observation. 

Almost  unanimously  they  stated  that  the 
WIN  program,  in  their  view,  was  the  most 
promising  manpower  program  that  has  come 
along  since  1962,  and  urged  the  committee 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  possibility  of  this 
program  working  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  this  bill. 

It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  problems  you 
state  exist,  and  there  are  other  problems. 
In  fact,  after  hearing  the  testimony  In  the 
executive  session  we  prepared  an  analysis 
of  the  six  problem  areas  under  WIN  that 
were  Identified  by  the  State  representatives 
and  the  Auerbach  people  and  how  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act  would  in  effect  offset  or 
put  aside  those  problems. 

I  will  be  glad  to  submit  that  chart  for 
the  record. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows: ) 

TAP  WOULD  improve  OR  WIN  IN  SIX 

important  areas 
Problem  areas  in  WIN 

1.  Incentives  for  training  are  too  low. 

2.  The  Employment  Service  cannot  directly 
help  enrollees  meet  personal  expenses  related 
to  training. 

3.  The  requirement  for  substantial  State 
dollar  contributions  is  a  major  impediment. 

4.  The  "referral"  relationship  between  wel- 
fare and  employment  agencies  Is  too  discre- 
tionary and  variable,  resulting  in  gaps  and 
lax  enforcement. 

5.  Dual  agency  responsibility  and  guide- 
lines create  confusion  and  conflict. 

6.  The  lack  of  adequate  child  care  Is  a  ma- 
jor barrier  to  training  and  employment. 

Source:   Department  of  Labor. 
Provisions  of  WIN 

Trainees  receive  a  maximum  of  $30  a 
month  in  addition  to  their  welfare  payment. 
[SSA  Sec.  434] 

Expenses  attributable  to  training  are  taken 
Into  account  by  the  State  welfare  agencies  in 
determining  need.  [SSA  Sec.  402(a)  (18)  (D) 
(11)] 

Federal  assistance  for  training  is  limited  to 
80%,  for  child  care  to  75%.  [SSA  Sees.  435 
(a)  and  403(a)  (3)  (A)] 

Welfare  agencies  refer  "appropriate"  in- 
dividuals, as  Interpreted  and  determined  by 
each  State  agency. 

Procediires  for  disqualification,  for  exam- 
ple, provide  that  both  Labor  and  State  Wel- 
fare agencies  make  related,  but  possibly  dif- 
fering, determinations.  (SSA  Sec.  402(a)  (19) 
(P)] 

State  welfare  agencies  provide  for  child 
care  services;  25 T,  matching  In  required  [SSA 
Sec.  403(a)  (3)  (A)] 

Provisions  of  FAP 

Trainees  would  receive  a  minimum  of  $30 
additional  per  month,  but  where  the  man- 
power training  payment  exceeds  the  FAA  pay- 
ment plus  this  $30,  the  family  would  receive 
the  difference  between  the  two.  [FAA  Sec. 
432(a) (1)1 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  make  pay- 
ments directly  to  trainees  to  cover  their 
training  costs.  [FAA  Sec.  432(a)(2)] 

The  matching  formula  would  be  90-10  for 
training,  and  100%  federal  for  child  care. 
[FAA  Sec.  435  and  436] 

The  statute  would  require  that  every 
adult,  able-bodied  member  of  a  family  re- 
ceiving assistance  must  register  for  work  or 
training.  The  only  exceptions  are  clearly 
specified  In  the  blU.   [FAA  Sec.  447] 

Responsibilities  are  clearly  delineated  with 
respect  to  registration,  training  and  work, 
with  no  second  guessing:  a  separate  appro- 
priation is  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor.  [FAA  Sees.  447.  448,  and  435] 

The  burden  of  State  matching  would  be 
eliminated;  authority  is  flexible  with  respect 
to  who  provides  the  service  and  what  form  It 
takes,  and  includes  renovation;    child  care 


continues  for  those  who  enter  employment. 
[FAA  Sees.  436  and  443(b)  (3)  ] 

Mr.  Rosow.  They  deal  with  things  like 
Incentives  for  training,  the  ability  of  the 
employment  service  to  assist  In  training  ex- 
penses, the  question  of  child  care  support, 
which  now  Involves  25  percent  State  match- 
ing, which  is  a  major  impediment,  as  Secre- 
tary Finch  said  yesterday;  the  fact  that  the 
child  care  funds  funnel  through  the  welfare 
organization,  which  does  not  make  for  flexi- 
bility of  use;  the  fact  that  the  WIN  program 
is  yovmg  and  has  had  a  problem  digesting  so 
much  registration  and  maximum  enrollment 
in  a  very  brief  period  of  time;  the  fact  that 
referral  has  been  quite  uneven  among  the 
States.  The  critical  problem  of  the  dual 
agency  responsibility  between  HEW  and  La- 
bor with  regard  to  this  term  "appropriate 
person '  which  is  now  cleared  up  In  the  bill 
so  that  registration  is  clean  and  clear  and  not 
a  matter  of  Judgment  is  critical  because  in 
that  step  itself  there  will  be  a  clear  commit- 
ment to  deal  with  the  people.  It  will  not  be  a 
question  of  achieving  enrollments. 

They  wUl  be  enrolled.  It  wlU  be  a  question 
of  providing  the  work  training,  the  Jobs,  and 
the  child  care.  And  to  a  large  extent  the 
burden  will  be  placed  on  the  States  to  per- 
form and  on  the  admiiUstratlon  to  perform 
in  these  areas. 

So  I  think  the  Family  Assistance  Act  seeks 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  existing  legislative 
Inadequacies  in  the  1967  WIN  amendments. 

question     of    ability    to    expand    CHILD    CARE 
THE    extent    proposed    UNDER    THE    BILL 

Senator  Harris.  If  that  is  so,  given  the 
present  number  of  child  care  positions,  how 
will  you  gear  up  now  the  several  mUllon,  I 
suppose,  applicants  that  you  are  going  to 
have  now? 

Mr.  Rosow.  The  present  1967  WIN  amend- 
ments make  no  distinction,  in  fact,  between 
mothers  with  young  children  and  mothers 
with  school-age  children.  The  law  merely 
refers  to  "appropriate  person"  and  It  Is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  welfare  organization 
to  make  that  decision  and  that  is  why,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  so-called  volunteers  are 
persons  with  young  chUdren  who  were  re- 
ferred by  the  welfare  officer. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  clearly  ex- 
empts all  mothers  with  young  children  at  a 
time  when  they  are  needed  full  time  in  the 
home. 

Now,  with  regard  to  those  mothers  with 
children  6  to  17  years  of  age,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, again  in  terms  of  our  priorities, 
that  a  large  niunber  of  those  mothers  will 
have  children  who  will  not  require  what  we 
charactertstically  think  of  as  chUd  care. 
They  are  children  who  are  preadolescent, 
and  adolescent,  and  are  really  self -sufficient. 
They  may  require  some  recreational  facili- 
ties or  part-time  programs,  but  that  mother 
would  have  more  freedom  to  enter  a  train- 
ing program  or  take  a  Job  than  one  vrtth  a 
very  yotmg  child.  The  problem  will  exist,  of 
course,  in  let's  say  the  age  group  of  6  to  12, 
somewhere  in  there,  and  It  will  really  be  a 
problem,  as  Secretary  Finch  said,  of  getting 
more  program  into  place  during  the  1-year 
leadtlme  which  this  bill  would  provide. 

In  other  words,  funds  would  be  provided 
on  the  day  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  registration  program,  which 
will  take  place  in  July  1971.  But  it  is  very 
likely — and  I  think  your  point  is  very  valid — 
that  child  care  facilities  will  not.  In  fact, 
be  in  place  all  over  the  country  in  a  smooth 
and  efficient  manner  to  assure  that  all  the 
persons  who  have  registered  who  have  chil- 
dren are  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  go  into 
Jobs. 

There  will  be  lags  and  inefficiencies  and 
unevenness  In  this  process,  and  in  itself  it 
will  place  the  burden  and  a  demand  on  us 
to  perform. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  believe  that  In  the 
fijst  year  you  will  be  able  to  provide  work 
or  training  and  child  care  for  every  person 
who  is  required  to  go  into  a  work  or  train- 
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Ini ;  program  and  for  every  person  who  volun> 
te<  rs? 

dr.  Bosow.  I  don't  think  we  could  cate- 
go  Ically  say  yes  to  all  of  tboae  questions.  I 
tb  nk  that  we  will  have  work  referral  for 
Boi  ae  people  who  will  not  have  young  chil- 
dren, where  it  will  be  easier.  It  Is  possible, 
un  der  the  bUl  for  the  mother  to  purchase 
ch  Id  care,  and  that  Is  being  done  to  a  large 
ex  ent  now,  and  that  Is  treated  as  an  Income 
dl!  regard. 

:  n  other  words.  It  Is  financed  rather  than 
su  >sldlzed.  In  effect.  And  I  think  we  can  ez- 
pc'  :t  a  lot  of  that  to  take  place  In  the  ab- 
sei.ce  of  facilities  being  available.  We  have 
go  ;  entry  for  the  private  sector  to  come  In. 
W(  have  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  contract  directly  with  school  boards  to 
trj  to  overcome  the  problem  of  construction 
an  I  to  use  facilities  that  are  in  place. 

;  10,  I  think  that  many  of  the  aspects  of  the 
pn  gram  look  optimistic,  but  it  would  be 
dlf  Icult  to  make  a  universal  commitment. 

i  lenator  Harris.  You  Just  don't  know,  then? 

1  Ir  Rosow.  Yes;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
anj  wer  Is  yes,  but  in  the  totality  of  the — 

S  enator  Harris.  Do  you  know  how  many 
mo  thers  of  preschool  chllden  or  how  many 
mothers  of  school-age  children  have  been 
ref  irred  under  the  present  program? 

J  [r.  Rosow.  Yes,  sir;  I  can't  give  you  the 
br«  akdown  by  the  age  of  the  children. 

£  enator  H.^rris.  The  law  doesn't  dlscrlmi- 
nat  e  now? 

Itr.  Rosow.  But  we  have,  in  fact,  enrolled 
up  to.  I  think  February  of  this  year,  138,000 
persons  under  the  WIN  program.  Now,  that 
Incudes  males  as  well  as  females.  And  we 
hai  e  placed  In   active  employment   around 

I  <X)  of  these  people.  We  have,  of  course, 
problems  in  any  program  of  this  type 

'  Iropouts.  of  people  who  couldnt  compete 
have  Illness  or  personal  reasons  for  be- 
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^nator  H.'^sris.  But  how  many  of  those 
mothers  with  children? 
.  Rosow.  Of  the  138,000,  I  think  about 
1  tercent  are  women. 
S  enator  Harris.  Do  we  really  know? 

Rosow.  Yes,  we  have  a  record  on  the 
60  percent  are  female  and  40  per- 
are  male  in  this  program.  We  have  a 
breakdown    by    age,   race,    education,    labor 
status  when  they  entered,  and  other 
facts, 
^nator  Harris.  You  don't  know  how  many 
oee,  of  course — 
Rosow.  We  don't  know  how  many  have 
dren  in  each  age  bracket, 
^nator   Harris.  That   is   right.   Then,   we 
t  know  how  many  would  be  required  to 
If  the  law  were  as  it  is  recommended. 
Rosow.  No,  but  we  know,  as  we  said 
ler.  Senator  Harris,  that  500.000  women 
wo*ld  be  required  to  register  who  are  in  the 
catfgory  of  having  children  age  16  to  17. 
itor  Harris.  Right. 
aecretary  Finch.  And  that  goes  to  the  first 
qu^tlon  you  raised  at  the  opening  of  this 
We   would   hope   to  have   this  data 
toniorrow.  We  think  what  we  will  have  la  not 
sptimum  experience,  but  what  is  achlev- 
trying  to  work  with  the  best  informa- 
that  the  Department  has.  fThe  material 
to  appears  on  page  245.) 
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PRESENT      AVAILABILITT      OP     DAT      CARX 

Sfenator  Harris.  Do  we  have  any  way  to 
knc  w  how  many  qualified  day  care  slots  there 
are  now  available  in  each  State?  Have  we 
beet  able  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
qualified  to  provide  the  kind  of 
care  required  is  available  in  the  States? 

P.ATRICZLI.I.  Senator,  we  do  not  have 
day  care  capacity  of  the  country,  by 
Stale.  We  could  give  you  a  nationwide  figure 
of  1,700  licensed  or  approved  day  care  cen- 
ters or  family  day  care  homes  which  have  a 

capacity  of  some  438,000  children 

S  "natcr  Harris.  How  do  you  know  that? 
R:r    Oranato.    That   is   the   latest  official 

sur  ?ey.  made  in  1968.  We  estimate 

S  fnator  Harris.  Who  made  the  survey? 
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Mr.  Oranato.  The  Children's  Bureau  In 
HEW  made  the  survey. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  of  those  axe 
vacant  and  would  be  available  for  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Oranato.  There  is  no  actual  estimate, 
but  our  exp>erlence  in  the  past  has  been  that 
the  majority  of  these  slots  are  full. 

Senator  Harris.  So,  I  mean  what  makes 
us  think,  then,  that  all  this  child  care  we 
are  talking  about  is  deUverable?  How  do 
we  know  how  many  child  care  positions 
could  be  delivered  In  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma,  for  example? 

Mr.  Oranato.  I  think  there  U  no  question 
but  that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  pro- 
grsun  for  resource  expansion,  or  program  ex- 
pansion. Utilizing  family  day  care  homes, 
we  could  expand  rapidly  to  provide  care  for 
children.  I  think  that  we  can  develop  the 
resources.  Whether  we  can  meet  the  total 
need  as  rapidly  as  the  referrals  are  made, 
I  think  we  still  need  to  answer. 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  the  trained 
people? 

Mr.  Oranato.  The  bill  calls  for  funds  for 
training.  We  would  prepare  a  plan  for 
training  professionals  and  AFDC  recipients. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  such  plans  m  being 
now? 

Mr.  Oranato.  Yes.  there  are. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  there? 

Mr.  Oranato.  The  planning  and  outlining 
in  terms  of  what  we  would  do  immediately 
Is  In  the  planning  stage  at  this  time.  We 
are  estimating  that  we  could  begin  with  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  the  positions  in- 
cluding welfare  recipients  and  eventually 
hope  to  go  to  maybe  65 

Senator  Harris.  Don't  you  have  authority 
under  the  existing  law  to  do  that  with  very 
few  children  actually  being  served  with  child 
care? 

Mr.  Oranato.  Yes. 

CHTU)     CARB    rOR     MOTHERS    ON     WELFARE    BUT 
NOT  IN  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Senator  Harris.  Under  what  provisions 
would  AFDC  mothers  who  work,  but  are  not 
under  a  training  program,  be  able  to  secure 
day  care  under  this  bill?  Is  there  provision 
for  that? 

Mr.  Patriceixi.  Senator,  two  things  are 
relevant  here. 

First,  as  a  woman  moves  Into  employment, 
or  is  employed  full  time  for  that  matter,  she 
can  participate  in  these  programs  under  a 
fee  schedule  approach.  It  Is  specified  In  the 
bill  that  the  Secretary  would  pass  on  the 
amount  of  payment  or  the  fee  schedule  that 
the  woman  would  have  to  pay. 

Moreover,  the  bill  says  that  wherever  day 
care  would  be  necessary  for  an  Individual 
to  continue  or  to  enter  ftill-tlme  employ- 
ment. It  can  be  provided. 

One  of  the  problems  here,  of  course,  is  do 
you  want  to  undertake  to  provide  fully  gov- 
ernmentally  subsidized  day  care  for  a  large 
number  of  families  who  are  already  provid- 
ing their  own,  or,  in  using  scarce  resources, 
are  you  trying  to  target  In  on  those  families 
which  need  the  day  care  to  get  work  in  the 
first  place.  We  have  tried  to  strike  a  balance 
here. 

ADEQrACT  or  $1,600  PLOOR  FOR  FAMILY  OF  FOtTS 

Senator  Harris.  Talking  about  scarce  re- 
sources gets  me  to  the  next  question  which 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  talked  about  earlier,  and 
that  was  the  adequacy  of  the  $1,600  mlnl- 
muni  income  floor  for  a  family  of  four.  Con- 
gress could  decide  to  do  something  differ- 
ently and  for  example  not  approve  ABM  or 
SST.  and  with  this  savings  raise  the  level  of 
these  payments.  That  Is  obviously  true. 

What  about  this?  What  Is  budgeted  in 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  revenue  shar- 
ing to  the  States  for  the  year  in  question 
here,  and  couldn't  that  be  forgone  and  added 
on  to  the  level  of  Income  provided  in  this 
bill? 

Secretary  Pinch.  The  administration's 
commitment  is  very  clear.  It  Is  a  billion  for 


the  first  full  year,  moving  to  5  billion  over 
a  6-year  period.  There  has  been  no  action 
by  Ways  and  Means  on  that  provision.  I 
think  they  feel  that  it  Is  a  very  Important 
concept,  and  I  see  no  disposition  anywhere 
in  the  administration  to  alter  that  decision. 

COST  OF  FOOD  STAMP  PROPOSALS 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  the  food 
stamps.  We  are  looking  earlier  at  the  prob- 
lems of  notches,  or  services  in  lieu  of  money. 
Some  economists  looking  at  the  way  we  op- 
erate— whereby  we   provide  services,   health 

services  and  housing  services,  and  so  forth 

said  I  wish  money  had  been  invented.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  Congress  decided  in- 
stead of  the  expanded  food  stamp  program 
to  provide  cash  in  the  way  of  raising  the 
minimum  provided  for  In  this  bill.  Have 
you  figured  out  how  much  that  would  allow 
the  floor  to  be  raised? 

As  I  understand  it,  for  each  hundred  dol- 
lars It  is  $400  million. 

Secretary  Finch.  That  is  approximately 
correct. 

Senator  Harris.  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  food  stamp  program  which  Is  down  here? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  The  President's  proposal, 
and  in  fact  the  present  food  stamp  schedule', 
I  believe,  is  priced  in  fiscal  year  1971  at  about 
$1.2  billion.  If  you  substituted  cash  for  the 
food  stamps  you  could  buy  perhaps  a  $300 
Increase  In  the  basic  payment. 

Senator  Harris.  If  that  were  done.  It  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  notch  problems  that 
we  saw  on  the  charts  you  presented  this 
morning  In  response  to  what  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  asking.  Would  that  be  so? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  If  you  were  to  repeal  the 
food  stamp  law  at  the  same  time,  yes. 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  what  I  mean.  And 
In  place  of  that  add  the  cash  that  would 
otherwise  go  for  food  stamps  to  the  level 
provided  In  this  bill.  You  would  not  then 
have  that  notch  problem  in  regard  at  least 
to  that  Item,  Is  that  so? 

Secretary  Pinch.  That  is  correct. 

DISCREPANCIES    BETWEEN     STATES 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
said  in  your  statement  that  the  present  law 
is  defective  in  that  It  Is  characterized  by 
unjustifiable  discrepancies  between  the 
states.  Under  the  FAP  program  which  you 
are  recommending  there  would  still  be  dis- 
crepancies between  States,  is  that  not  so? 
There  would  not  be  any  uniformity  as  to 
what  a  child  Is  entitled  to  State  by  State, 
except  for  the  minimum  floor  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guaranteed. 

Secretary  Finch.  Well;  no.  You  would  also 
have  the  additional  factor  of  national  eligi- 
bility standards,  which  would  be  a  wholly 
new  concept. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  that  is  In- 
tellectually  

Secretary  Finch.  Then,  of  course,  It  is  up 
to  the  State  legislatures,  and  also,  where 
you  have  city  and  county  programs,  to  the 
city  and  county,  to  decide  how  much  they 
want  to  add  to  this  base. 

Senator  Harris.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  chart  which  you  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee entitled  "State  Inequities,"  which 
shows  that  the  States  have  average  month- 
ly payments  of  a  family  of  four  between 
$250  and  $299.  That  one  State  is  $49  and 
that  19  States  are  between  $100  and  $149.  In 
other  words,  that  chart  showed  allowance 
payments  vary  greatly  with  each  State. 

{The  chart  referred  to  not  printed  in  the 
Record.) 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  you  would  still  have 
greatly  varying  payments  by  States  under 
that  present  system,  is  not  that  so? 

Secretary  Finch.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  President  Nixon  said  at 
one  point  a  child  should  not  be  worth  more 
in  one  State  than  he  Is  In  another  State  and 
that  was  a  major  falling  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. That  criticism  of  the  present  system 
would  still  lie  once  we  had  enacted  the 
family  assistance  program.  Is  not  that  so? 
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Secretary  Finch.  We  would  have  closed 
the  gap  enormously.  Under  family  assistance 
the  average  would  be  $133. 

Senator  Harris.  Right. 

Secretary  Finch.  And  then  If  you  were  to 
throw  in  the  food  stamp  Increment,  the  aver- 
age would  get  up  to  somewhere  around  $205. 

LXMITING     THE     FEDERAL     WELFARE     OBLIGATION 
WHILE  STATE  BURDENS   INCREASE 

Senator  Harris.  You  used  as  an  argument 
for  this  program  that  It  would  for  the  first 
time  limit  the  Federal  obligation. 
Secretary  Finch.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Harris.  Is  not  that  therefore  quite 
likely  to  raise  the  obligation  either  of  the 
State  or  the  burden  of  the  poor  person? 

Secretary  Finch.  No.  The  Inducement  be- 
fore was  for  States  which  had  sufficient  re- 
sources to  Increase  their  expenditures,  and 
thereby  take  advantage  of  open  ended  Fed- 
eral matching.   California  did  this. 

Senator  Harris.  I  call  your  attention  to 
chart  No.  12  In  the  booklet  entitled  "Mate- 
rial Related  to  H.R.  16311."  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  staff,  a  chart  en- 
titled "Federal  and  State  Sharing  in  Cost 
of  Benefits  to  Families,"  which  indicates— 
and  I  do  believe  that  there  Is  question  about 
this — that  Federal  costs  would  say  relatively 
constant  rising  only  from  $4.7  billion  in 
1972  to  84.9  billion  in  1976,  but  that  State 
costs,  on  the  other  hand,  would  increase 
from  82.1  billion  in  1972  to  3.4  billion  In 
1978.  (The  chart  referred  to  appears  at  p.  131 
of  this  hearing. ) 
Do  you  agree  that  this  Is  so? 
Secretary  Finch.  Well,  we  cannot  antici- 
pate how  the  State  legislators  will  react  to 
savings  we  are  picking  up  here,  so  that  I 
can't  stipulate  that  you  would  necessarily 
get  this  result.  The  States  may  decide  to  put 
some  of   their  savings,   assuming   they   got 

revenue-sharing  Involved  as  well 

Senator  Harris.  The  staff  tells  me  that 
that  chart  is  based  upon  your  own  cost  pro- 
jections given  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 
Secretary  Finch.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Harris.  That  being  so,  since  the 
Federal  Government  Is  going  as  you  say  for 
the  first  time  to  limit  its  contribution  in  the 
future,  those  costs  you  project  yourself,  isn't 
it  obvious  that  they  will  either  be  borne  by 
the  State  or  the  burden  of  the  poor  person 
wlU  not  be  as  greatly  relieved  as  It  Is  other- 
wise projected. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Senator,  there  are  two  things 
that  we  should  take  into  consideration  here. 
One  of  them  Is  that  the  State  costs  under 
existing  programs  would  rise  ae  much  or 
perhaps  more  than  they  would  under  Family 
Assistance.  The  other  U  that  this  chart  re- 
lates only  to  grant  payments.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  State  could  turn  over  the 
administrative  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  those  administrative  costs  would 
be  In  addition  to  the  Federal  costs  shown  in 
the  charts. 

Another  factor  Is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pick  up  100  percent  of  child- 
care  costs,  whereas  now  we  pick  up  those 
costs  on  a  75-25  matching  basis. 

Senator  Harris.  Of  course  that  is  not  being 
done. 
Mr.  Veneman.  And  the  Government  would 

pick  up  90  percent 

Senator  Harris.  That  does  not  really  re- 
lieve the  States  much  because,  as  you  said. 
States  would  not  be  doing  it  very  much 
anyway. 

Mr.  Veneman.  It  would  relieve  them  If  you 
had  a  massive  program  going. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  mean  it  still  is  the 
same  thing,  though.  How  can 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  point  I  am  making  Is 
that  this  Is  not  the  total  program  cost.  This 
Is  only  the  grant-payment  portion. 

Senator  Harris.  Right.  But  Isn't  it  rather 
Inconsistent  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
limit  our  Federal  contribution  and  keep  It 
relatively  constant  knowing  that  population 
is  going  to  go  up  and  costs  are  going  to  go 


up,  and  80  forth,  and  the  projected  costs  of 
yotir  own  figures  going  up,  and  therefore  the 
State  will  either  have  to  take  on  more  of 
that  or  the  person  will  be  less  reUeved  of 
the  burden  of  poverty,  and  at  the  same 
time  recommend  a  revenue  sharing  program 
whereby  we  will  give  back  some  costs  to  the 
States? 

Wouldn't  it  be  Just  better  to  take  this 
welfare  burden  off  the  back  of  the  States  and 
at  the  same  time  do  a  more  uniform  and 
humane  Job  for  the  people  Involved?  That 
It  is  an  obvious  choice  anyway. 

Secretary  Finch.  As  a  matter  of  philoso- 
phy, I  have  to  disagree.  I  Just  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  or  HEW  ought  to 
become  totally  involved  there. 

Senator  Harris.  Both  of  you  have  been  of 
course  In  State  government.  I  served  8  years 
In  the  State  senate.  Can  you  understand  how 
a  Oovernor  or  a  State  legislator  could  feel 
very  strongly,  as  some  have  said  to  me,  that 
under  this  program  you  are  saying  we  are 
going  to  limit  what  we  pay,  and  here  is  the 
problem,  you  fellas  have  got  to  take  on  more 
of  It  yourselves? 

Mr.  Veneman.  But  they  would  not  be  tak- 
ing on  as  much  as  they  are  now. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  call  your  attention 
to  your  own  projection  of  figures.  You  say 
costs  are  going  to  rise. 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Harris.  But  you  say  the  Federal 
share  Is  not.  So  a  State  legislator  or  Gover- 
nor looking  at  this  program  would  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  estimated  the 
cost  Is  going  up  and  It  Is  protected  by  a  limit, 
but  we  will  Just  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
Mr.  Patricelli.  We  are  sharing.  Senator,  in 
enlarged  caseload  costs  with  the  States.  And 
we  are  not  limiting  our  contribution  on  an 
absolute  basis.  We  would  be  paying  30  per- 
cent of  whatever  size  supplemental  program 
the  State  has,  up  to  the  poverty  line.  There 
Is  a  sharing. 

Senator  Harris.  Why  do  you  estimate  then 
that  the  costs  in  the  next  4  years  will  only 
go  up  from  4.7  to  4.9  billion? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  That  segment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chart  is  composed  of  two  factors. 
One  is  the  cost  of  the  working  poor  program, 
which  as  we  said  yesterday  was  estimated  at 
100  percent  participation.  With  economic 
prosperity,  we  hope  that  by  1976,  those  costs 
would  go  down. 

Senator  Harris.  What  did  you  say,  with 
economic  prosperity? 

Mr.  Ventman.  Yes,  assuming  that. 
Mr.  Patricelli.  Assuming  a  continuing  in- 
fiatlon  In  wages  which  In  the  working  poor 
level  is  about  8  percent  a  year,  there  will  be 
smaller  and  smaller  family  assistance  pay- 
ments. So  that  segment  of  the  white  area 
goes  down.  However,  the  portion  of  Federal 
costs  relating  to  the  30  percent  matching  of 
the  State  supplemental  was  projected  to  go 
up  at  the  same  rate  as  the  State  costs  them- 
selves were  projected  to  go  up. 

Mr.   Veneman.   See,   that   Federal   portion 
has  built  Into  it,  what  Is  It,  two  billion  that 
is  built  Into  that  portion? 
Mr.  Patricelli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Veneman.  If  you  would  take  that  out 
then  you  would  see  a  little  different  growth 
pattern  In  there. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  you  cant  have  it 
both  ways.  You  can't  argue  to  a  fellow  who  Is 
more  conservative  than  I  am  that  this  is  a 
good  deal  because  we  are  going  to  limit  the 
Federal  contribution  for  the  first  time  and 
keep  our  Federal  costs  from  going  up  In  the 
future,  as  you  state  twice  In  your  affirma- 
tive statement,  and  then  convince  me  that 
it  Is  a  good  deal  for  the  States  and  the  poor 
people  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  what  we  would  have 
to  do  in  order  to  make  this  chart  actually 
reflect  what  will  be  happening  would  be  to 
separate  out  the  working  poor  portion  of  It 
for  that  4-year  period.  Then  I  think  you 
would  see  more  of  a  corresponding  increase 
of  both  Federal  and  State  dollars. 


Senator  Harris.  It  is  true,  however,  as  the 
statement  says  that  the  Federal  share  Is 
limited  but  the  States'  share 

Mr.  Veneman.  No,  the  Federal  share  In  the 
existing  categories  is  not  limited.  It  Is  limited 
under  family  assistance  only  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  pay  30  percent  up  to  the  poverty 
line.  ' 

Secretary  Pinch.  In  other  words,  we  would 
put  a  celling  on  Federal  grants  on  a  per  case 
basis.  That  is  the  significance. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  on 
page  5  of  your  statement : 

"Under  the  cxirrent  system  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  allocation  of  Federal  resources. 
Each  State  establishes  its  own  benefit  levels 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  an  open- 
ended  obligation  to  provide  matching  for 
these  benefits.  The  result  is  not  only  a  po- 
tentially unmanageable  drain  on  Federal  re- 
sources, but  the  creation  of  a  system  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  discriminates 
sharply  in  its  treatment  of  equally  needy 
families  In  different  States,  This  la  neither 
logical  nor  equitable." 

I  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  It  Is  a  good 
statement  generally  in  so  far  as  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  It  one  way  or  another.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  understand 
that  It  Is  not  a  question  of  not  making  a  pay- 
ment or  making  some  payment.  It  is  going 
to  cost  us  either  way. 

But  at  another  point  in  the  statement 
you  say  that  this  means  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Federal  share  will  be  limited — on 
page  16  you  state: 

"It  Is  Important  to  note  that  this  poverty 
line  limit  for  Federal  matching  puts,  for  the 
first  time,  a  limit  on  the  Federal  welfare  com- 
mitment." 

That  is  correct.  I  take  It. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  It  Is  correct  as  to  benefits 
per  family.  We  think  It  Is  desirable  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  Federal  contribution  toward 
hitherto  unllmit«d  benefit  levels.  But,  as  the 
Secretary  says,  we  are  proposing  to  match  30 
percent  on  a  case  by  case  basis  regardless  of 
the  number  of  cases.  We  think  you  can  make 
a  distinction  between  the  number  of  cases 
and  the  amount  per  case. 

Senator  Harris.  Right.  I  understand.  So  if 
that  level  is  to  be  supterseded  then  the  State 
will  pay  for  it  or  the  person  will  not  get  that 
extra  funding. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Over  the  poverty  line.  It 
would  be  100-percent  State  funds. 

REOtrCnON    IN    INCOME    OF    SOME    WORKINO 
PERSONS   UNDKR   TRK   BILL 

Senator  Harris.  All  right.  I  call  yotir  atten- 
tion to  charts  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  committee 
material.  (See  pp.  117,  119,  and  121  of  this 
hearing.) 

It  hEis  been  said  by  Senator  RibicoS  and 
others  that  we  are  embarking  upon  a  very 
new  and,  some  have  said,  exciting  new  con- 
cept with  a  minimum  Federal  Income  floor. 
What  worries  me  is  the  fact  that  what  Is  In- 
tellectually stimulating  to  some  of  tis  may 
not  be  as  good  as  more  money  for  those  who 
need  it.  And  I  notice.  If  the  chart  for  State 
A  Is  correct,  that  a  family  of  four  headed  by 
a  mother  with  earnings  of  $2,000  and  work 
expenses  of  $30  per  month  under  the  present 
law  will  realize  a  total  income  of  $4587  but 
under  the  law  which  you  propose  would  ac- 
tually make  less,  $4,147,  and  that  an  unem- 
ployed father  with  earning  of  $2,000  and 
work  expenses  of  $30  per  month  would  make 
$4,267  presently,  or  would  realize  that  pres- 
ently, but  under  the  bill  which  you  propose 
would  realize  less,  $4,147. 

In  State  B  a  mother  with  earnings  of  $2,000. 
work  expenses  of  $30  per  month,  would 
realize  a  net  income  of  $3,467  under  present 
law,  and  would  realize  less  than  that,  $3,347, 
under  the  law  which  you  propose.  In  many 
categories  as  those  charts  Indicate,  the 
amount  realized  would  be  about  the  same  or 
not  substantially  different,  and  that  In  New 
York  City  a  mother  with  earnings  of  $3,320. 
work  expense  allowance  of  $60  per  month. 
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wo\^ld  realize  presently  $6,027,  but  under  the 

which  you  propose  would  realize  less, 

,  and  in     other  categories  no  increase 

11.  Are  those  facts  substantially  correct, 

if  so  do  you  agree  that  that  is  a  good  re- 

that  people  would  be  penalized  by  the 

or  this  law? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  would 

to  ask  whether  or  not  this  Includes  the 

stamp  Increment? 

r  Harris.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  since 
not  Included  In  your  bill.  As  I  have  In- 
by  the  legislation  which  I  proposed, 
hese  matters  ought  to  be  considered  to- 
getl  er.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sldef-ed  separately. 

'.   Patrxcelli.   Senator,  the   reason   that 
was  done  was  something  we  touched  on 
briefly  yesterday.  The  present  law  per- 
disregard  of  the  first  $30  of  earnings, 
one-third  of  the  rest,  plus,  on  top  of 
whatever  the  State  defines  as  work-re- 
latetl  expenses.  In  some  States  you  may  have 
or  even  $100,  of  work-related  expenses, 
whlfch.  when  added  to  the  first  $30,  Is  taken 
in    Initial    disregard.    Family    Assistance 
to  standardize   that.   Based   upon   De- 
of  Labor  surveys  taken  In  a  num- 
3f  cities,  we  pegged  the  work-related  ex- 
penses at  roughly  $60  a  month  plus  day  care, 
present  law  In  some  States  permits  a 
Initial   deduction,   and   that   in   turn 
In  a  larger  payment  as  earnings  go 
up  ^nd  a  higher  so-called  break-even  point, 
as  we  said,  in  New  York  City,  under 
law   this   particular   mother   would 
ijecelving  welfare  until  her  earnings  have 
over  $7,000.  Somewhere  in  the  range 
$7,000  to  $7,300  she  becomes  ineligible, 
under   Family  Assistance   and    the 
we    make    for    work-related    ex- 
the  break-even  point  becomes  rough- 
950.  We  did  not  feel  that  a  small  loss 
^elfare  benefits  to  people  who  have  rela- 
y  high  earnings  was  in  error.  This  is  one 
choices  that  has  to  be  made  between 
1  ng  a  very  high  ceiling  on  welfare  benefits 
adjusting  work  expenses,  and  the  proper 
of  the  basic  payment,  and   all  of  the 
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B  It  unless  you  wish  to  maintain  a  ceiling 
of  ever  $7,000  in  New  York  City,  we  think 
that  you  would  want  to  accept  this  kind  of 

chai  ige. 

FI  iCAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  BILL  ON  THE  STATES 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  States  will  be 

sa  ivantaged  and  how  many  advantaged  by 

Drogram?  In  other  words  how  many  will 

;  ze  less  Federal  funds  and  how  many  will 

i  ze  more? 

Veneman.  All  States  would  benefit 
the  program.  There  Is  a  saving  clause 
provisions. 

ator  Harris.  It  It  true 

Veneman.  Some  of  them  will  come  out 
There  Is  a  guarantee  that  it  would  not 
them  any  more  for  the  next  2  years,  as 
by   the  saving  clause. 

Finch.  Six  States  come  out  even 

he  others 

.  Veneman.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
Missouri,   North   Carolina,   North   Da- 
and  South  Carolina  would  have  no-loss 
slons  applicable  to  them.  Those  States 
not  obtain  any  fiscal  relief,  but  would 
protected  from  incurring  any  additional 
All  the  rest  of  the  States  would  obtain 
fiscal  relief.  And.  Senator.  I  think  there 
factor  that  we  must  keep  in  considera- 
when  we  start  talking  about  the  basic 
Unless  we  make  some  kind  of  ad- 
on  the  percentage  of  Federal  par- 
on   In   the   State   supplemental    pay- 
we  are  really  not  helping  a  good  share 
present  caseload.  They  are  not  going 
any   more   money   out   of   this.    The 
are   Just   going   to  need   more   fiscal 
as  you  go  to  S1.600.  $1,800.  or  $2,000. 
of    about    1.900.000    AFDC    families    in 
of  this  year,  nearly  a  million  lived 
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in  States  that  pay  above  a  $2,000  level,  for 
example. 

Senator  Harris.  I  believe  the  figure  is  82 
percent  of  those  presently  covered  under  the 
law  would  not  receive  any  more  under  the 
bin  which  you  propose.  Do  you  understand 
that  to  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  think  it  would  be  close 
to  that.  A  good  share  of  those  are  in  States 
that  would  be  making  supplemental  pay- 
ments. But  the  point  Is  that  as  you  Increase 
the  present  caseload,  the  percentage  would 
decrease  from  82  percent  to  a  lesser  figure, 
but  you  would  still  have  about  a  million  or 
more  in  seven  States.  California,  New  York, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, and  New  Jersey  have  about  a  million  of 
the  caseload.  The  plan  is  not  going  to  help 
those  people.  It  Is  going  to  help  the  other 
States. 

national    welfare    SYSTEM 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  that  is  why  I  feel 
that  you  have  to  take  over  the  welfare  sys- 
tem and  make  it  a  Federal  program.  And 
then  you  avoid  all  those  other  problems  we 
were  talking  about  this  morning. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  rather  im- 
portant thing  to  relieve  the  States  of  those 
increasing  burdens  of  education  and  welfare. 
Additionally,  since  there  are  no  residence  re- 
quirements any  more,  and  I  agree  with  that, 
it  is  even  more  imperative  that  we  really 
make  this  into  a  national  system  altogether. 

Mr.  Veneman.  You  have  a  resource  prob- 
lem there.  And,  of  course.  If  you  make  it  a 
national  system  there  are  a  lot  of  questions 
you  have  to  answer:  How  do  you  regionalize 
it?  Do  you  bring  Mississippi  up  to  New  York's 
level  if  you  nationalize  it? 

FEDERAL    ADMINISTRATION     OF    WELFABE 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that. 
When  do  you  plan  to  take  over  the  Federal 
administration  of  the  program?  When  would 
you  be  able  to  do  that  and  how  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  that? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Federal  administration  of 
the  family  assistance  program  could  go  Into 
effect  at  the  time  the  bill  becomes  effective. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  my  question.  New 
York,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  ready  to  make 
application. 

Mr.  Veneman.  They  want  us  to  take  over 
the  whole  program,  including  the  grant  pay- 
ments. We  are  saying  we  will  administer  the 
program  under  this  bill — we  will  handle  their 
supplemental  payments  for  them. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  States  do  you 
believe  would  decide  upon  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  the  supplementary  program  and 
of  the  adult  program?  Do  you  have  any  Idea? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  do  not  have  any  idea. 
We  put  a  pretty  good  Incentive  In  there.  We 
said  If  we  administer  federally  we  will  pay 
100  percent  of  the  administrative  costs; 
otherwise,  it  Is  50-60  sharing. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how 
many  might  so  decide? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  have  no  idea  on  that. 
Senator. 

Secretary  Finch.  My  guess  would  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  industrial  States. 

administration  of  medicaid  program 

Senator  Harris.  How  would  the  States  that 
decided  upon  Federal  administration  ad- 
minister the  medicaid  program?  How  will 
they  administer  that? 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  States  will  administer 
that.  We  are  not  proposing  In  this  act  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  title  XIX. 

Senator  Harris.  How  do  you  avoid,  it  seems 
to  me.  the  argument  that  you  vrtnd  up  with 
both  still  in  it  and  all  the  duplication  of 
two  kinds  of  programs  and  two  administra- 
tions? Doesn't  that  seem  terribly  InefBclent? 

Secretary  Finch.  We  are  prepared  to  make 
a  presentation  to  the  committee  of  how  we 
use  ellgibiUty  for  title  XIX  as  a  back-up 
mechtmlsm  for  the  administration  of  this 
program,  although  there  would  be  a  sepa- 


rate mechanism  within  HEW  to  administer 
this  program. 

hew  plans  for  administration 

Senator  Harris.  What  agency  under  HEW 
is  going  to  administer  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Secretary  Finch.  The  House  committer 
report  suggests  a  totally  new  agency,  but  one 
that  would  have  access  to  the  information 
that  we  have  In  Social  Security. 

Senator  Harris.  What  would  be  your  plan? 
I  mean  are  you  bound  by  that  House  report? 

Secretary  Finch.  As  I  Indicated  in  my 
opening  statement,  we  will  have  this  before 
your  committee  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  want  the  benefit  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  committee.  Senator,  before  we 
make  a  final  decision  on  that. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would,  too.  I  would  like 
to  have  somebody's  wisdom.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Instead  of  the  present  hodge  podge  sys- 
tem you  are  Just  going  to  double  it. 

Mr.  Veneman.  No.  I  do  not  think  so.  What 
we  are  suggesting  is  not  a  complete  take-over 
of  all  welfare. 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  exactly  my  point. 
You  are  still  going  to  have  some  down  here 
and  some  down  here. 

Mr.  Veneman.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion before  this  committee  and  within 
the  administrations  over  the  past  years  of 
separating  the  services  aspect  of  public  as- 
sistance from  the  money  payments.  We  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  pay  out 
money  more  efficiently  than  50  different  sys- 
tems can — or  even  more  than  that  where  they 
have  as  in  some  States,  county  administra- 
tion. And  we  are  willing  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  expense  of  disbursing  the  money.  That 
Is  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk 
about  administration. 

States  would  still  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  social  services  aspects. 

Senator  Harris.  There  is  a  rumor.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, that  you  have  said  or  feel  that  it 
might  take  5  or  6  years  before  you  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  the  first  request  that 
HEW  takes  over  the  administration  of  the 
program 

Secretary  Finch.  I  have  got  to  find  your 
rumor  source.  Senator.  That  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Really? 

That  came  to  me  yesterday.  They  said 
would  you  ask  the  Secretary  how  long  he 
thinks  that  it  would  take  before  HEW  would 
be  in  a  position  to  accede  to  a  request  made 
under  this  bUl  for  Federal  administration. 
How  long  do  you  really  think  it  might  be? 

Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Secretary  Finch.  As  I  say,  we  are  prepared 
to  give  the  committee  a  full  demonstration 
of  how  this  might  be  done,  on  the  basis  of 
our  experience  with  title  XIX  and  social  se- 
curity. We  think  they  could  move  rather 
rapidly,  within  conceivably  a  year's  time. 

Senator  Harris.  Within  a  year? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  new  Federal 
and  State  employees  would  be  needed  to  ad- 
minister the  program:  any  idea? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Well  you  would  have  a  re- 
duction In  State  employees,  of  course.  Sena- 
tor, and  an  Increase  In  Federal  employees. 
And  I  think  a  lot  of  them  would  be  trans- 
ferred. 

hew  task  force  on  administration  of  bill 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  people  do  you 
have  working  on  the  HEW  task  force  on  the 
administration  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  expect  to  have  about  30 
working  by  the  first  of  July. 

Senator  Harris.  I  have  some  additional 
questions.  We  are  going  to  try  to  quit  here  at 
4:30  as  we  did  yesterday. 

Senator  Hansen  might  have  some  ques- 
tions. 

Secretary  Pinch.  Senator,  we  want  to  cor- 
rect the  record.  The  number  on  the  task  force 
should  have  been  90,  instead  of  30. 
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Mr.  Veneman.  We  have  30  on  board  and  we 
expect  to  have  90  by  the  first  of  July. 

Senator  Harris.  Right. 

Senator  Hansen? 

Senator  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  think  I  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  and  staff  have  had  some  long 
days  already,  this  is  the  second  one  In  a 
row,  and  forgo  any  questions.  I  did  have 
the  opportunity  earlier  to  Eisk  some  ques- 
tions. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

difference  in  payment  levels  in  adult  and 
family  programs 

Senator  Harris.  Right.  What  is  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  pay- 
ments? Under  the  family  assistance  program 
the  level  would  be  $500  per  year  for  the  first 
two  people,  and  $300  per  year  per  person 
thereafter,  but  the  level  of  payments  under 
the  adult  categories  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
$1,320  per  person.  Is  It  Just  a  matter  of  doing 
the  best  you  feel  we  can  do  by  allocation  of 
resources  or  is  there  some  reason  for  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two? 

Secretary  Finch.  We  would  have  preferred 
a  cutback.  But  if  you  begin  with  the  critical 
case,  obviously  it  is  with  the  first  two  per- 
sons— assuming  a  parent  and  a  child — that 
you  are  going  to  get  the  greatest  clout  with 
the  dollar,  and  then  beyond  that  you  Just 
have  to  go  to  what  seems  to  be  a  rational 
figure. 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  Is  where  your  heaviest 
fixed  costs  come  in — housing,  and  certain 
other  fixed  costs  for  a  family.  You  have  to 
have  housing  whether  you  have  two  or  three, 
and  as  you  add  to  the  family  the  cost  per 
individual  is  reduced. 

As  far  as  the  adult  categories  are  con- 
cerned, our  recommendation  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  $90  a  month  in 
our  original   bill.  They  raised  it  to  $110. 

Senator  Harris.  And,  of  course,  you  have 
already  spoken  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  does 
discriminate  against  childless  couples  and 
single  persons,  which  I  believe  you  said  was 
a  matter  of  deciding  what  was  more  Impor- 
tant to  do  with  limited  resources. 

Secretary  Pinch.  And  a  matter  of  making 
a  Judgment  on  its  social  Impact. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  what  I  mean,  what 
you  considered  to  be  more  important. 

right  to  hearing  if  protective  payments  are 

MADE 

What  about  a  provision  in  the  bill  which, 
as  I  understand,  allows  that  payments  may 
be  made  to  a  person  other  than  a  family 
member  if  the  Secretary  deems  that  appro- 
priate without  a  requirement  for  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Finch.  I  think  there  is  always 
provision  for  a  hearing.  You  are  talking 
about  where  the  father  is  gone  and  maybe 
you  have  got  a  clear-cut  case  after  a  hear- 
ing of  an  incapability  of  the  mother  ade- 
quately handling 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  the  question.  Can 
it  be  done  without  notice  and  without 
hearing? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  The  individual  has  the 
right  to  ask  for  a  hearing.  Senator.  This  is 
similar,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  now. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  is  a  right  to  a  hear- 
ing, at  the  present  time  under  the  existing 
programs,  on  practically  any  decision  that 
an  individual  considers  adverse. 

Senator  Harris.  There  is  no  intent  to  deny 
that  right  in  this  situation?  I  mean  If  that 
is  not  provided  in  the  bill,  then  It  ought  to 
be  corrected? 

Secretary  Pinch.  I  think  that  is  essentially 
present  law.  Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  What  I  mean  is  if  that 
right  of  notice  or  hearing  is  not  now  pro- 
vided to  a  parent.  If  payment  is  going  to  be 
made  for  that  child  to  someone  other  than 


the  parent,  shouldn't  that  be  corrected  and 
notice  of  bearing  and  hearing  be  provided? 

Secretary  Pinch.  We  would  not  object  to 
Its  being  spelled  out  more  specifically. 

Senator  Harris.  Good. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  The  major  situation  In 
wliich  that  kind  of  protective  payment  would 
be  used  would  be  pursuant  to  the  termina- 
tion of  benefits  for  an  Individual  who  has 
refused,  without  good  cause,  a  training  or 
Job  opportunity;  and  the  finding  of  "with- 
out good  cause"  in  itself  involves  the  hear- 
ing procedure. 

administration's  social  services  bill 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Secretary.  You  testified  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that: 

"We  are  mindful  of  the  need  for  social  and 
rehabilitation  services  as  an  essential  corol- 
lary to  an  effective  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram. We  will  be  sending  you  draft  recom- 
mendations In  the  near  future." 

When  do  you  expect  that  that  bill  will  be 
coming  to  us.  and  do  you  believe  that  we 
can  properly  act  upon  this  bill  without  hav- 
ing that  before  us  to  consider  at  the  same 
time? 

Secretary  Pinch.  I  think  the  Under  Secre- 
tary had  better  speak  to  that  one. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Senator.  I  think  the  two 
issues  are  separable.  I  think  that  we  can  act 
upon  this  bill  without  having  the  services 
legislation  before  us.  We  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  the  services  proposal  within  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  We  hope.  Senator,  that 
when  the  services  bill  Is  transmitted,  which 
we  hope  will  be  very  shortly,  the  committee 
would  try  to  act  on  that  measure  along  with 
this,  but  that  Is  not  essential,  as  the  Under 
Secretary  has  said. 

Senator  Harris.  What  will  be  left  In  title 
IV  after  this  bill  is  Implemented?  Don't  we 
need  to  be  acting  on  a  social  service  program 
at  the  same  time  therefore? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  This  bill  contains  amend- 
ments to  title  IV  which  would  leave  essen- 
tially Intact  the  present  services  program. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  passage  of  some  meas- 
tire  on  the  cash  side,  such  as  this,  offers  an 
opportunity  also  to  reform  the  services  struc- 
ture. But  this  bill  does  not  repeal  title  rv 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Veneman.  If  we  did  nothing  with  serv- 
ices, the  existing  services  legislation  would 
remain  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

automatic  cost-of-living  increase  in  family 
assistance  benefits 

Senator  Harris.  Has  there  been  any  discus- 
sion within  HEW  proposing  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  In  the  family  assistance 
program  levels  along  the  line  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  in  regard  to  such  an 
adjustment  with  social  security? 

Mr.  Veneman.  There  have  not.  Senator,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  we  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate up  to  the  poverty  line,  and  that 
would  be  a  variable  celling  as  far  as  the  State 
supplemental  payments  are  concerned  and 
would  reflect  the  cost  of  living. 

DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    EMPLOYED    AND    UNEM- 
PLOYED   FATHER    UNDER    THE    BILL 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  Just  ask  you  this 
one  last  question. 

What  about  the  distinction  between  an 
employed  and  an  unemployed  father  under 
this  bill?  That  has  given  some  cause  for  con- 
cern to  members  of  the  committee.  Why  do 
we  need  the  distinction  between  the  two?  As 
I  understand  It,  those  were  Mr.  Patricelli  said 
words  of  art,  "working  poor,"  and  "unem- 
ployed father."  Why  do  we  need  the 
distinction? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Otherwise  we  would  have 
to  break  out  of  the  present  structure. 

Senator  Harris.  Why  can't  It  be  purely 
based  upon  income  without  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  individual  working  part- 
time  and  one  working  full-time.  I  do  not  see 
what  the  distinction  is. 


Mr.  Veneman.  It  could  be  done,  I  suppose. 
Senator.  But  I  think  the  distinction  was  made 
by  the  Congress. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  but  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  you  have  to  stick  with  those  rigid 
categories? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  The  reason  that  you  can- 
not completely  obliterate  them  at  this  point 
Is  largely  financial.  Treating  working  men 
and  unemployed  or  part-time  employed  men 
identically  requires  either  a  raising  of  the 
basic  payments  so  high  that  the  unemployed 
father  program  is  subsumed,  or  a  require- 
ment that  the  States  match  the  payment  to 
the  working  poor  so  as  to  bring  that  payment 
up  In  all  cases  to  the  equivalent  payment  for 
the  unemployed  father  or  part-time  em- 
ployed father.  In  either  case  the  additional 
cost  Is  in  the  range  of  several  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Another  thing.  Senator:  One 
of  the  basic  principles  that  we  tried  to  ad- 
here to  when  we  were  developing  this  pro- 
gram was  that  no  one  now  receiving  aid 
would  have  a  reduction  in  his  assistance. 
You  have  expressed  concern  Just  looking  at 
the  New  York  example  and  a  couple  of  the 
others  that  were  prepared  here  by  the  staff, 
where  you  see  a  slight  reduction.  If  we  were 
to  treat  the  unemployed  family  the  same  as 
we  are  proposing  to  treat  the  working  poor 
category,  they  would  be  subjected  in  many 
cases  to  quite  a  reduction  of  the  aid  that 
they  are  entitled  to  under  the  existing  law. 

child  care  standards 

Senator  Harris.  Just  this  last  one.  Is  It 
possible  under  this  bill  to  require  a  mother 
to  put  her  school -age  children  in  child  care 
facilities  against  her  will  when  those  facili- 
ties do  not  meet  the  standards  that  she 
believes   are   adequate? 

Mr.  Veneman.  Well,  they  would  have  to  be 
standards  that  were  established  through 
regulation  by  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Harris.  By  the  Secretary  of  HEW? 

Mr,  Veneman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Finch.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  you  prepared  any 
kind  of  standards? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  do  have  day  care  stand- 
ards now  in  existence. 

Senator  Harris.  And  those  would  continue? 

Mr.  Veneman.  They  are  essentially,  as  I 
believe  was  Indicated  earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  Head  Start  standards. 

Senator  Harris.  Senator  Hansen,  anything 
further? 

Senator  Hansen.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  and  his  staff  will  be  back  tomorrow 
morning? 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Hansen.  I  wlU  have  some  ques- 
tions, but  I  know  you  have  had  a  long  day 
and  I  would  forgo  asking  them  now. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Harris.  You  really  have  had  a  long 
day  and  I  for  one  appreciate  it  very  much 
and  I  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  pa- 
tiently answering  these  questions  this  after- 
noon. I  am  advised  to  announce  that  the 
committee  will  stand  In  recess  then  until 
10:00  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Finch.  Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:25  pjn.,  the  committee 
recessed.) 

Senator  Harris.  May  I  say,  first,  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  your  presentation  here  this  morn- 
ing. As  you  know,  I  agree  what  In  effect  you 
say,  that  poverty  by  definition  is  lack  of 
income,  and  that  what  poor  people  primarily 
need  is  money,  when  we  are  prone,  instead, 
often,  to  give  them  advice;  and  that  has 
proved  to  be  second  best  to  money.  I,  there- 
fore, agree  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
family  assistance  program.  I  hope  It  can  be 
Improved,  as  I  indicated  earlier.  Let  me  ask 
you  first  this: 

Outside  of  the  10  percent  of  the  famlJiee 
who  are  receiving  assistance  that  live  In  the 
seven  lowest  APDC  benefit  States — I  think 
primarily  if  not  totally  the  Southern  States — 
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e  nd  p«rsorLS  with  other  sources  of  Income. 
V  lU  any  family  with  children  and  now  re- 
c?lving  assistance  be  financially  better  ofl 
1  nder  this  bill  than  Is  true  at  the  present 
me? 

Secretary  Richardson.  No  family  now  rc- 
:  »lTtng  assistance. 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  ask  you 

Secretary  Richardson.  Outside  of  the  States 
nat  you  identified. 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  the 
.  inverse  of  that.  Will  any  such  family  be 
viorse  off  under  the  family  assistance  pro- 
g-am than  is  presently  true? 

Secretary  Richardson.  With  the  corrective 
n  leasure  that  I  proposed  earlier  in  the  nearlng 
f  )r  the  problem  of  States  where  there  Is  a 
difference  between  the  family  income  stand- 
a-d  and  the  actual  assistance  i>ayment,  the 
o  ily  remaining  group  who  would  be  adversely 
a  fected  are  the  families  of  the  unemployed 
fi  ,ther  category  in  the  23  States  and  one  ter- 
r  tory  that  have  those  programs. 

There  are  about  90,000  families  In  this 
ci  itegory. 

I  also  touched  on  the  possibility  that  we 
will  decide  that  In  order  to  avoid  hardship 
t<  I  them  we  could  develop  an  approach  slml- 
ij  r  to  the  one  we  have  suggested  for  the  so- 
ci  died  galloping  supplemental  situation. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  that  two 
t:  pes  of  families  would  be  worse  off  or  could 
b  (  worse  off  under  the  family  assistance  plan 
ttan  they  are  now.  One  Is  the  family  In 
tliose  23  States  which  now  have  unemployed 
f(  ther  programs,  and  under  the  revised  fam- 
11 J  assistance  plan  now  will  be  ineligible  for 
F  ideral  cooperation  In  funding  of  that 
p  ogram. 

How  does  this  fit  In  with  what  Secretary 
P  nch  previously  said,  "...  a  system  which 
pi  ovldes  a  clear  financial  reward  for  a  fam- 
11  '  breakup  seems  vicious  and  irrational 
."  and  I  believe  those  were  very  nearly 
tl  e  same  as  your  words  this  morning.  How 
Of  n  we  Justify  doing  that? 

Secretary  Richardson.  This  Is  one  of  the 
pi  oblems  we  keep  conA-ontlng  In  the  at- 
te  napt  to  develop  a  system  which  Is  equl- 
table  overall.  The  problem  is  that  If  you 
cc  ntlnue  to  cover  the  families  with  an  unem- 
plDyed  father  and  also  provide  benefits  for 
tt  e  first  time  to  families  of  the  working  poor, 
yc  u  would  create  a  new  Inequity  which  In 
ef  ect  could  mean  that  the  families  of  an 
u)iemployed  father  with  children  are  better 
of     than   the  families   of  an  employed   fa- 

tter 

Senator  Harris.  FTrst 

Secretary  Richardson.  There  is  also  the 
problem  that  applies  to  the  unemployed  fa- 
tter, who  under  the  law  of  the  States  In 
q\  estlon.  can  work  up  to  30  hours  a  week 
w  thout  any  loes  of  benefits  and  thus  has  a 
dl  ilncentlve  to  engage  In  full- time  work.  It 
wi  ^  these  considerations  which  led  to  the 
cc  Delusion  that  the  families  of  unemployed 
fa  ;hers  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
in  the  family  assistance  plan  as  families  of 
eriployed  fathers.  This  would  mean  in  sub- 
st  ince  they  would  get  If  the  father  were  not 
wiTklng  at  all.  a  combination  of  benefits 
consisting  of  H.eoo  in  cash.  In  the  case  of 
fanllles  of  fotir.  W60  in  food  stamps,  and 
the  equivalent  of  health  Insxirance  coverage 
W(  rth  $500.  for  a  total  of  $2,960.  They  would 
In  effect  be  not  too  much  worse  off  than  the 
fa  nilles  headed  by  female  workers  who 
w(  uld  also  be  benefited  by  the  State's 
supplement. 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  be  sure,  first,  that 
w«  understand  the  effect  of  what  you  are 
new  proposing.  While  we  would  cut  out  the 
Federal  participation  now  available  to  23 
St  ites  that  provide  the  unemployed  father 
pr  )gram.  at  the  same  time  under  your  recom- 
mi  ndatlon  we  would  continue  to  provide  a 
P«  deral  supplement  for  those  States  that  pay 
mure  than  $1,600  for  families  headed  by  a 
mi  ither. 


So,  then,  wouldn't  we  continue  or  make 
worse  what  you  have  criticized,  and  I  have 
criticized  and  others  have  criticized  In  the 
present  system? 

For  example.  President  Nixon  said  In  St. 
Louis  on  June  25: 

"When  any  system  has  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging a  man  to  desert  a  family  rather 
than  stay  with  it.  It  is  time  to  abolish  that 
system  and  get  a  better  one." 

How  are  we  doing  in  regard  to  carrying  out 
those  good  words? 

Secretary  Richardson.  The  main  thing  we 
are  doing  is  to  cover  the  worlflng  poor,  which 
Is  a  major  step.  It  Is  true  that  by  eliminating 
the  Federal  supplementation  of  benefits  to 
the  families  of  unemployed  fathers  we  would 
be  taking  a  step  away  from  this  objective.  On 
balance,  however,  we  think  that  the  aggre- 
gate effect  of  the  total  program  we  propose 
Is  very  much  in  the  direction  of  the  state- 
ment you  have  Just  quoted. 

Senator  Harris.  One  way  would  be  to  raise 
the  basic  payment  so  that  the  unemployed 
father  program  Is  subsumed,  and  that  Is,  of 
course,  what  I  recommended  and  still  recom- 
mend. I  asked  about  this  difference  back  when 
we  had  the  earlier  hearings,  about  discrimi- 
nating between  the  employed  and  unem- 
ployed fathers,  since  what  we  wanted  to  do 
anyway  was  to  cover  the  working  poor. 

Mr.  Veneman,  at  that  time,  as  shown  on 
page  346  ol  our  previous  hearings,  you  said: 
•'If  we  were  to  treat  the  unemployed  fam- 
ily the  same  as  we  are  proposing  to  treat  the 
working  poor  category,  they  would  be  sub- 
jected in  many  cases  to  quite  a  reduction  of 
the  aid  that  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
existing  law." 

After  having  so  assured  me  then,  have  you 
now  come  in  and  recommended  exactly  what 
Secretary  Veneman  said  we  shouldn't  do. 

Mr.  Veneman.  Secretary  Richardson  men- 
tioned this  morning  that  we  should  "grand- 
father in"  these  people  who  are  presently  on 
the  roll.  I  cannot  help  but  agree  vrtth  him 
that  the  benefits  to  the  working  poor,  now 
that  we  are  moving  in  that  direction,  will  far 
offset  the  disadvantages  that  the  potential 
imemployed  father  families  would  have. 
There  are  only  90,100  In  the  Nation  right 
now. 

Senator  Harris.  For  those  90,000,  this  Is  a 
rather  Important  matter;  wouldn't  you 
think? 

Mr.  Veneman.  To  put  It  In  the  perspective, 
there  are  260  families  in  Oklahoma  and  about 
37.000  in  California. 

Senator  Harris.  If  we  start  out  with  pious 
statements  about  how  we  want  to  hold  fam- 
ilies together,  then  we  ought  not  to  try  to 
mislead  people  into  thinking  that  we  are 
doing  that,  when  In  some  ways,  here,  we 
would  be  going  backward,  even  from  where 
we  were  In  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  don't  think  we  are,  with 
the  grandfather  clause.  We  are  not  stepping 
back  if  we  "grandfather"  the  present  case- 
load in. 

Senator  Harris.  The  present  caseload  was 
insufficient  to  start  with.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  acting  on  an  amendment 
which  I  and  the  late  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy offered,  decided  In  the  past  that  It 
wanted  to  make  the  unemployed  father  pro- 
gram mandatory  in  all  of  the  States.  We 
voted  to  require  the  States  to  allow  eligibil- 
ity for  a  family  headed  by  an  unemployed 
father,  requiring  him  thereafter  within  30 
days  to  go  into  work  or  training.  Instead, 
the  conference,  later  decided  not  to  approve 
that  and  decided  to  require  mothers  to  go 
to  work. 

I  always  thought  that  was  a  rather  poor 
way  to  go  about  It.  I  certainly  wouldn't 
want  to  see  us  continue  In  that  same  direc- 
tion under  your  revised  plan. 

Mr.  Veneman.  I  don't  suggest  that  we  are 
going  m  that  direction,  Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  Just  one  other  thing  about 
good  statements  concerning  putting  people 
to  work.  Where  would  you  t.hinir  we  would 
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find  Jobs  for  these  people  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  work?  Shouldn't  we  spend  some 
money  in  helping  create  additional  Jobs  Mr 
Secretary,  public  and  private?  I  see  a  pre- 
diction In  the  morning  papers  that  the  un- 
employment figtires  are  going  to  go  higher 
As  we  all  know,  those  average  unemploj-. 
ment  figures  are  already  much  lower  than 
for  those  who  have  less  skills,  thoee  who  are 
black,  and  other  minorities.  Where  would  we 
find  the  Jobs  for  these  people  that  we  are 
requiring  to  go  to  work? 

Secretary  IUchardson.  Senator,  as  you 
know,  of  course,  the  current  duration  of 
unemployment  for  those  on  the  rolls  Is  com- 
paratively short.  And  in  many  places  there 
are  available  Jobs  for  people  if  they  have 
the  requisite  skills.  The  problem  Is  In  most 
Instances  one  of  matching  the  Individual 
and  the  Job.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  hearing 
next  week  from  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  on 
the  progress  they  have  made  In  developing 
computerized  Job  banks  that  apjjear  to  be 
working  very  effectively  to  this  end.  Our 
feeling  Is  that  while  we  shoiUd  utilize  the 
special  project  provisions  of  the  law  that 
were  first  enacted  In  1967  to  make  thu  an 
effective  supplement  to  the  fr^  market  pro- 
vUlon  of  Jobs,  we  would  stlU  like  to  see 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  the  more 
adequate  provision  of  Job  training  oppor- 
timlties  and  the  more  effective  capabUities 
of  our  Employment  Service  In  making  the 
existence  of  currently  available  Jobs  known 
to  those  who  are  asked  to  register  for  Jobs 
under  this  program. 

May  I  go  back  for  a  moment  to  one  point' 
I  think  your  questioning  about  the  unem- 
ployed fathers  helps  to  point  out  the  kind 
of  problem  one  runs  Into  in  seeking  to  reform 
an  existing  system  and  to  do  so  within  prac- 
ticable limitations  of  cost. 

Some  members  of  the  committee,  and  cer- 
tainly this  administration,  feel  very  con- 
cerned about  adding  costs  where  this  would 
be  the  by  product  of  an  otherwise  desirable 
reform  Intended  to  make  the  application  of 
the  system  more  uniform. 

In  the  case  of  the  unemployed  fathers  and 
the  employed  fathers  of  the  working  poor,  for 
example,  the  most  simple  way  to  achieve 
equity  woiUd  be  to  mandate  State  supple- 
mentation for  both  groups  nationwide  so 
they  would  all  be  treated  the  way  the  unem- 
ployed father  families  are  now  treated  In  23 
States.  The  short  answer  to  this  Is  that  It 
would  cost  another  $1  billion  on  the  program 
the  first  year. 

So  the  question  then  Is  given  this  addi- 
tional requirement,  is  it  better  to  do  it 
through  the  grandfathering  route  that  Sec- 
retary Veneman  referred  to? 

Senator  Harris.  We  ought  to  be  candid 
enough  to  admit  these  deteriorating  effects 
that  will  continue  In  the  program  which  you 
recommend,  which  In  my  Judgment  are  not 
necessary. 

Second,  we  ought  not  to  say  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  uniformity  under  your  plan, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  be  wide 
disparity  between  what  a  child  is  worth  in 
the  way  of  welfare  assistance  from  one  State 
to  another  under  the  plan  which  you  pro- 
pose, though  there  will  be  a  minimum  floor, 
a  floor  which  Is  less  than  that  now  paid  85 
percent  of  the  recipients.  We  ought  not  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  simplify  the  admin- 
istration, as  much  as  I  think  we  can,  because 
PAP  will  continue  the  division  between  the 
various  levels  of  Government  Involved.  So, 
the  people  ought  to  know  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  here,  and  I  think  we  can  do  far  bet- 
ter than  what  you  recommend. 

But,  I,  again,  say  that  I  think  that  the 
full  Senate  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
trust  to  them  some  of  the  Judgments  I  think 
ought  to  be  made.  I  think  the  present  system 
Is  a  bad  system,  as  this  administration  and 
others  have  said,  and  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  patch  around  on  It.  We  ought  to  replace 
It  with  a  better  system. 
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REDUCTION  IN   BENEFITS  TOR  THOUSANDS  UNDrR 
FAP 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  stated  the  other  day 
the  revised  bill  would  set  the  State  supple- 
mentary payment  level  at  the  amount  a 
family  with  no  Income  would  be  paid  in  the 
State,  and  that  would  result.  It  was  testified, 
In  a  welfare  cutoff  Tor  some,  and  for  others 
a  reduction. 

Further,  the  revised  bill,  as  you  have  testi- 
fied, would  discontinue  Federal  sharing  in 
payments  to  families  with  an  unemployed 
or  underemployed  father  in  the  home. 

Thereafter,  you  testified,  as  I  understood 
It  at  the  time — perhaps  It  was  not  Intended 
to  be  a  commitment  but  Just  a  statement  of 
possibility — that  there  was  some  Intention 
on  your  part  that  there  would  be  a  grand- 
father clause  so  that  no  person  now  receiv- 
ing benefits  would  have  them  eliminated  or 
reduced  by  the  passage  of  the  revised  bill. 
And,  then,  I  noticed  In  the  morning  paper, 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  I  was  not  here, 
you  made  some  commitment  about  reducing 
some  assistance  payments  now  vrtthout  even 
waiting  for  the  passage  of  the  new  law. 

Now.  where  are  we  in  regard  to  people  who 
would  be  cut  off  welfare  or  have  their  wel- 
fare reduced  under  this  bill  or  by  adminis- 
trative action  which  you  plan? 

SecreUry  Richardson.  Well,  there  are  three 
distinguishable  situations  Involved,  Senator. 
One  is  the  unemployed  father  of  an  APDC 
family.  The  second  is  the  problem  that  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  in  22  States  there  is  a 
differential  between  the  amount  which  the 
State  AFDC  program  defines  as  the  needs  of 
a  family  of  a  given  size  and  the  actual 
amount  paid  to  the  family  under  the  State 
public  assistance  program  and  which  either 
Impose  statutory  maximums,  or  pay  a  per- 
centage of  unmet  need.  In  those  States  there 
Is  a  gap  between  the  actual  amount  paid  and 
what  the  State  says  a  family  of  that  size 
really  needs  to  live  on  with  the  result,  that 
there  Is  a  disregard  of  a  portion  of  earning 
which  the  family  may  receive  between  the 
actual  payment  level  and  the  need  standard. 
In  other  words,  the  family  In  that  situation 
Is  able  to  keep  a  larger  amount  of  Its  earn- 
ings than  when  It  reaches  the  need  level, 
where  the  so-called  "30  "/a  formula"  takes 
over. 

Now  that,  of  course,  produces  a  highly  in- 
consistent situation  among  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  earning  incentive  of 
families  with  earned  Income. 

So  the  Department  purported  to  take  care 
of  that  In  section  452  of  the  bill  on  a  basis 
which,  in  effect,  would  have  provided  a  single 
State  supplemental  payment  for  all  families 
of  a  given  size. 

Senator  Harris.  That  was  a  change  be- 
tween the  time  the  first  bill  was  submitted 
and  the  revised  bill  was  submitted? 
Secretary  Richardson.  Yes. 
Now  that  would  have  resulted  In  a  situa- 
tion in  which  as  many  as  300,000  families 
could  lose  benefits.  So  In  order  to  avoid  that, 
I  said,  that  having  considered  various  ways 
of  handling  the  problem  we  would  propose  to 
"grandfather''  present  recipients. 

Senator  Harris.  Could  you  furnish  us  with 
a  list  by  States  of  those  numbers  and  the 
amounts  of  money  Involved  that  would  be 
cut  off  or  reduced  as  a  result  of  that  provi- 
sion, save  for  the  possibility  of  grandfather- 
ing them  In? 
Secretary  Richardson.  Yes. 
Senator  Harris.  Now,  go  on  to  the  grand- 
fathering situation. 

Secretary  Richardson.  The  third  situa- 
tion  

Senator  Harris.  No.  what  Is  your  position 
presently  with  regard  to  grandfathering  In 
those  numbers? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  we  think  we 
should  do  It,  and  our  proposal  in  effect 
would   be  to  "grandfather  In"  all  the  In- 


dividuals and  families  who  are  presently  get- 
ting this  benefit  but  not  for  families  newly 
coming  on  the  rolls.  The  number  of  families 
Involved  would  decline,  considering  that 
there  Is  roughly  a  60-percent  turnover  in 
the  AFDC  roles  In  a  given  year. 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  let's  go  to  the  other 
cases  that  I  mentioned  and  you  mentioned 
In  exactly  the  same  way:  what  the  numbers 
are,  and  let's  get  charts,  if  we  may,  by  States 
of  numbers  and  money  of  cutoff  or  reduc- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  revised  bill,  and 
then  what  your  position  Is  In  regard  to 
grandfathering  them  In. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  this  brings 
us  to  the  category  of  the  unemployed-father 
AFDC  family.  There  are  about  90,000  of 
these  families  nationwide.  We  felt,  m  look- 
ing over  the  situation  as  a  whole,  that  pro- 
viding supplementation  for  this  group  and 
not  for  the  working  poor  created  an  actual 
Incentive  not  to  obtain  a  full-time  Job.  If 
we  maintained  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  this  would  occur  because  an  Individu- 
al could  work  up  to  30  hours  a  week,  or 
at  the  State's  option  35  hours  a  week,  and 
still  be  considered  unemployed  for  purposes 
of  this  provision  of  the  law.  So  under  our 
June  revisions  we  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Federal  Government  no 
longer  participate  In  supplementation  of  un- 
employed-father families.  This  would  mean 
then  that,  except  where  the  State  made  up 
the  difference,  there  would  be  a  potential 
reduction  In  benefits  for  those  In  families. 

Senator  Harris.  The  difference  between 
your  first  bill  and  your  revised  bill,  except  for 
some  other  action,  would  be  a  reduction  in 
welfare  payments  In  this  category,  I  believe 
you  have  said,  for  something  like  90,000  fam- 
ilies. 

Secretary  Richardson.  90,000  families. 

Senator  Harris.  Could  you  give  us  a  chart 
on  that,  then,  showing  how  that  breaks  out 
by  States,  numbers  and  amounts? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes.  we  will  give  you 
both  the  charts  you  requested. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows: ) 

"Under  the  Administration  revision  of  H  Jl. 
16311,  there  would  be  no  Federal  participa- 
tion In  State  supplementation  of  AFDC- 
UF  cases.  Furthermore.  Section  452  of  the 
Bill  would  specify  a  payment  schedule  for 
State  supplementation  that  Is  different  from 
the  present  AFDC  payment  schedule  In 
some  States.  These  two  provisions  would  re- 
sult In  Federally  mandated  payments  being 
lower  than  actual  current  law  payment  for 
some  families.  If  all  such  families  already  on 
the  AFDC  rolls  were  "grandfathered"  Into  the 
old  payment  schedule  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Family  Assistance,  the  following  table 
shows  families  affected  by  State  and  the  first- 
year  costs  of  such  a  change  In  the  Bill: 

[Dollars  In  millionsl 


Number  o(  families  Cost  ol 

affected  by—        "Grandfathering" 


UF  repeal     Sec.  452      ToUl     Federal 


370,200 

$198.6 

5,100 

1.0 

1.300 

.8 

5,700 

.3 

6,300 

.1 

121,600 

71.9 

1.1 

2,900, 


Total 79,100 

1.  Alabama 

2.  Alaska 

3.  Arizona „ 

4.  Arkansas . 

5.  California 31.666 

6.  Colorado 600 

7.  Connecticut 

8.  Delaware 100 

9.  District  of 

Columbia „ 

10.  Florida 38.600 

11.  Georgia 45,300 

12.  Hawaii 3W 

13.  Idaho ' 

14.  Illinois. 3,566 

15.  Indiana 15.966 

16.  Iowa 

17.  Kansas 300 

18.  Kentucky 19.100 

19.  Louisiana 11.200 

20.  Maine_ 100         7,300 

21.  Maryland 400 

22.  Massachusetts 2,500    .. 

23.  Michigan 1,300 


J59.4 
.3 
.2 
.1 

21.6 
.3 


Number  of  famiiin  Cott  ef 

affected  by—      "Gnndfattierini' 


UFrepMl      See.  452      Total     FWeivl 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


300 


4,000 
25,400 


.7 
5.8 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. . 

Montana.. 

Nebraska i66        5,"i66 ."ie 

Nevada 2,000  6 

New  Hamsphire. 

No* if'sey '8,566'.".';:;:::::"'23;g 

New  Mexico 4300  i 

New  York 13,900 296 

North  Carolina 14  106'  '5 

North  DakoU... 


.2 

1.7 


.5 
.2 


7.1 
.2 


Ohio 2,400 

Oklahoma 300 

Oregon .        3,800 

2,600 
300 


Pennsylvania  _ 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
Soth  Dakota... 

Tennessee 24,' 366 

Texas 


3,700 
2.300 


2.3 
.1 

4.3 

5.9 
.5 
.7 
.1 

1.5 


l^i 

1.8 

.2 

.2 

(') 

.4 


Utah ::: 

Vermont 

Virginia 

600.. 
100  .. 

.4 

..... 
.1 

Washington 

2,400  .. 
3,700 

6.6 
.2 

2.0 
.1 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 

3.900 

Wyoming 

600 

(') 

C) 

Guam 

Puerto 

Virgin  Islands 

200 

.1 

it\ 

2.1 

4.1 

.7 


.6 

1.2 

.2 


7.6 
6.4 


2.3 
1.9 


.4 

.1 
2.2 
3.2 

.3 
6.1, 
3.4 


.1 

') 

1.0 

.1 

,1.8 

1.0 


•Less  than  $500,000, 

Note:  Original  SUte  estimates  lor  fiscal  year  1971  Actual 
caseload  will  probably  be  higher.  ' 

Senator  Harris.  All  right.  Now  what  Is 
your  position,  then,  in  regard  to  grand- 
fathering in  that  group  and  how  does  that 
fit  in  with  the  talk  about  the  regulations? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  here  we  have 
In  mind  maintaining  State  supplementation 
for  these  families  for  up  to  a  period  of  2 
years.  This  brought  us  to  the  question,  which 
we  haven't  fully  resolved  at  this  point  con- 
cerning the  family  where  the  father  goes  to 
work  for  a  couple  of  months  and  has  an  in- 
centive to  lose  a  Job  again  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  family  assistance  In  order  to  con- 
tinue to  get  the  supplemental  benefits  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  that  problem  brought 
about  by  the  revised  bill's  recommendations 
or  is  that  a  problem  of  the  grandfathering 

Secretary  Richardson.  Part  of  Jt  Is  a  prob- 
lem under  the  existing  law.  Under  the  grand- 
fathering approach,  the  problem  arises  be- 
cause it  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
when  a  family  would  cease  to  be  entitled  to 
the  higher  benefits  applicable  under  present 
law  to  an  unemployed  father  family.  For  ex- 
ample, a  father  goes  to  work  at  a  full-time 
Job,  meaning  a  Job  more  than  35  hours  a 
week,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  eligible  for 
the  State  supplement,  but  loses  his  job  In  6 
weeks  c«-  2  months.  We  would  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  family  would  go  back  on 
to  the  unemployed  father  rolls  or  would  they 
thereafter  be  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
male-headed  families.  That  is  the  question 
that  arises  under  the  grandfather  provisions 
themselves,  and  we  haven't  definitely  arrlyed 
at  a  recommendation  to  the  commmlttee  on 
Just  how  to  handle  that  problem. 

Then  the  final  question  that  arose,  which 
we  discussed  yesterday.  Is  the  question  of 
how  much  work  in  a  week  should  be  the 
father  be  enabled  to  do  and  still  be  consid- 
ered unemployed.  What  I  said  yesterday  to 
the  committee  was  that  we  would  revise  the 
Department's  regulations  on  this  score.  What 
I  have  In  mind  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
regulations  are  so  written  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  supplementing  the  In- 
come of  a  family  where  the  father  Is  working 
full  time  for  35  hours  a  week.  In  this  regard 
we  are  talking  about  existing  law  and  not 
about  the  bill. 

I  think  we  do  need  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  proridlng  some  continuation  of  eligl- 
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for  a  family  where  the  father  may  work 
hours  In  a  given  week  because  of  some 
available   Job,    for   example,   as 
from    a    situation    where   he 
regularly, 
think  we  also  need  to  look  at  the  kind  of 
or  whether  he  may  be  in  a  situatlcai 
he  can  earn  quite  a  lot  of  money  at 
wages  in  a  high  skill  trade,  for  example. 
a  short  period,  but  have  relatively  few 
of  work  other  parts  of  the  year, 
any  rate  what  I  said  to  the  committee 
was   that   we   would   revise   these 
to  exclude  the  possibUlty  of  abuse 
the  part  of  a  father  who  is  working  regu- 
y  or  who  does  work  at  substantial  Income 
shorter  periods. 
Spnator  H.irris.  That  spotlights,  of  course, 
concern.  I  believe  in  every  instance  that 
have   mentioned    here   during   the   last 
,  when  you  have  made  an  effort  to  ratlon- 
what  is  a  very  irrational  system,  and 
these  notches  that  apply,  disincentives 
ork  which  presently  exist,  you  have  done 
o    the    detriment    of    the    recipient.    He 
up  being  the  victim  of  rationality.  We 
get  a  much  more  rational  system  at 
B.xpense.  We  would  wind  up  cutting  down 
medical    insurance   bonus   or   we  would 
up  phasing  down  his  food  program  or 
Bvould  wind  up  cutting  down  the  unem- 
father  family  payment  or  we  would 
up  cutting  down  or  cutting  out  the  Fed- 
sharing  in  the  supplementary  program 
those    who    work.    Always,   under    your 
we  would  wind  up  trying 
nake  a  more  rational  system  at  the  ex- 
of  the  person  we  started  out  to  help. 
all  have  been  talking  about  the  need 
lielp  poor  people  get  what  they  need  most, 
is  money.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  in  trying 
;onstruct   a   more   beautiful   system   you 
done  Just  the  opposite  in  so  many  ways 
In  this  revised  bill.  I  don't  think  that 
can  cure  it  by  this  grandfathering  busl- 
.  I  think,  first  of  all,  there  are  very  serl- 
questions    of    constitutionality    about 
.  If  a  person  is  entitled  to  It  now.  a  per- 
In  the  future  Is,  also.  Secondly,  I  think 
you   would  Just  perpetuate  the  notch 
lems  or  you  would  start  up  new  ones.  It 
n^orally  Illogical,  I  think,  to  say  "Well,  the 
e  presently  receiving  assistance  ought  to 
but  In  the  future  we  are  not  going 
it."  We  ought  to  remember  why  the 
oyed  father  program  was  established; 
to  try  to  reduce  the  terrible  pressure  in 
present  system  for  the  breaking  up  of 
Everybody  has  said  that  Is  his  goal, 
yet  you  are  not  going  In  that  direction, 
that  worries  me  very  much,  all  these 
endatlons  that  have  to  do  with  the 
ect.  I  have  a  question  or  two  on  other 
,  but  if  you  would  like  to  respond 
like  to  hear  it. 
S^retary    Richardson.    I    would    like    to 
thank  you.  Senator. 
;hink  it  should  be  emphasized  that  each 
of   the   situations   about   we   have   Just 
talking  is  a  situation  affecting  a  rela- 
y  small  number  of  families  in  propor- 
to  the  total  involved  under  the  reform. 
Harris.   Mr.   Secretary,   you   have 
that  once  before,  that  this  only  Involves 
That  reminds  me  that  Senator  Rich- 
Russell  told  me  once  that  when  he  came 
e   Senate,   the   then   Senator   from  my 
,  Thomas  P.  Gore,  a  blind  man.  was 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
I  aid  they  had  a  meeting  about  benefits 
Che  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
been   killed    In    the   Spanish-American 
Senator  Russell  said.  "I  was  a  rather 
ig  man.  and  I  said,  'well,  I  don't  know 
you  can  call  It  a  war;  There  were  only 
seople  killed  in  the  whole  engagement."  " 
he  said  that  Senator  Gore  looked  at  him, 
as  If  he  could  see  him  with  his  sight- 
eyes  and  said,  "Son.  for  those  385  It  was 
of  a  war."  I  think  that  might  be  said 
those   90,000   you   are    talking   about,   I 
t  think  it  Is  good  to  say,  "Well,  there 
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are  not  very  many  ol  them."  For  those  peo- 
ple, that  is  a  very,  very  serious  matter,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  going  to  be  In  that 
position  in  the  future. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  Senator,  this 
is  why  we  are  proposing  to  do  what  we  have 
outlined  for  those  families.  But  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  your  comments 
suggested,  that  in  seelting  to  fix  the  system 
and  to  eliminate  the  Inequities  and  dis- 
incentives which  now  are  built  into  it  that 
the  Inevitable  consequence  was  to  hurt  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  people.  We  concede  that 
it  does  hurt  some  people. 

Senator  Harris.  I  don't  think  it  should. 
I  think  you  can  go  in  the  other  direction. 

Secretary  Richardson.  The  point  Is  the 
reforms  we  have  proposed  do  help,  on  a 
basis  more  adequate  than  does  existing  law, 
very  large  numbers  of  people,  much  larger 
than  the  numbers  who  would  be  hurt,  and 
the  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  move  to- 
ward a  more  adequate  and  fairer  program  of 
Federal  support  of  the  incomes  of  poor 
people,  including  the  working  poor,  In  a 
manner  which  does  the  least  damage  to  those 
families  who  happen  to  enjoy  under  existing 
law  a  particularly  high  combination  of  bene- 
fit*. So  what  we  have  been  talking  about 
really  is  how  to  handle  the  transition.  But 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  overall  impact  of  our  proposals 
will  be.  we  believe,  a  much  fairer  and  more 
adequate  level  of  support  for  most  poor  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  I  think  this  Is  particu- 
larly true  with  respect  to  the  Impact  of  our 
proposal  to  cover  the  working  pjoor. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  argument  Is  that, 
during  the  transition,  that  in  order  to  help 
some  others  not  now  helped  sufficiently — 
the  working  poor,  in  particular,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that — that  some  have  to 
give  up  something  that  they  now  have.  Then, 
in  order  to  get  around  that,  you  have  said. 
'Well,  we  will  grandfather  them  in.  They 
ought  not  to  have  to  pay  the  burden  of  the 
improvement  In  the  system,"  Is  that  so? 

Secretary  Richardson.  That  Is  so.  The 
point  you  made  about  the  unemployed  fa- 
ther category  Is  true.  As  you  pointed  out, 
the  reason  why  the  law  was  amended  to  en- 
able the  States,  if  they  close  to  do  so,  to 
provide  benefits  to  families  with  an  unem- 
ployed father  was  to  reduce  the  incentive 
to  family  breakup.  It  Is  true,  that  If  we  put 
th<?  unemployed-father  families  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  employed  father  families  un- 
der our  present  proposals  so  that  there 
would  be  no  State  supplement  to  those  fam- 
ilies supplementation  of  female-headed  fam- 
ilies would  continue  and  therefore  a  degree 
of  disincentive  would  remain.  It  Is  not  as 
great  as  it  would  have  been  before  because 
by  covering  the  working  poor  we  would  give 
a  family  of  four  the  equivalent  of  combined 
benefits  of  family  assistance  and  food  stamps 
an  income  equivalent  of  $2,440  plus  health 
Insurance,  which  Is  a  lot  better  than  it  was 
before.  But  the  alternative  would  be  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  employed  families  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  are  now  provided  in  those 
States  that  have  unemployed  fathers.  That 
solution  Involves   a   problem   of   cost. 

REVENUE     sharing     AND     FAP 

Senator  Harris.  The  real  alternative  Is  a 
matter  of  money,  and  you  Just  said  It  there: 
It  Is  a  matter  of  cost.  It  is  Important  to  note 
that,  between  a  beautiful  system  of  assist- 
ance and  actual  financial  assistance,  those 
we  are  concerned  with  here  would  choose  ac- 
tual financial  assistance.  Ab  you  said,  it  is 
a  matter  of  costs. 

With  respect  to  revenue  sharing,  how  much 
money  Is  In  the  President's  budget  for  reve- 
nue sharing  which.  I  trust,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  enact  this  year.  How  much  would  that 
add  to  the  $1,600  PAP  level  If  Congress  de- 
cided not  to  pass  revenue  sharing  and,  In- 
stead, added  that  amount  to  this  program, 
which  Is  a  method  of  revenue  sharing,  that 
Is.   it   takes   some    responslbUity   from   the 


States  and  asstimes  some  more  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  the  first  year 
of  budget  allowance  for  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posed by  the  President  Is  a  billion  dollars, 
and  this  would  mean  then  that 

Senator  Harris.  I  believe  that  would  al- 
most exactly  eliminate  that  problem  you 
have  discussed  In  regard  to  unemployed  the 
underemployed  fathers,   wouldn't  it? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes,  that  would  be 
about  It. 

Senator  Harris.  How  much  would  It  raise 
the  level  of  the  basic  benefit  under  the  FAP 
program  for  a  family  of  four  to  use  the  reve- 
nue sharing  the  first  year  for  that  purpose? 

Secretary  Richardson.  You  mean  to  raise 
the  basic  benefit? 

Senator  Harris.  Right. 

Secretary  Richardson.  It  could  be  raised 
from  $1,600  to  about  $1,800.  I  might  also 
clarify  for  the  committee  in  the  spirit  of 
Senator  Nelson's  request  for  options  that  one 
of  the  ways  of  dealing  with  the  funding  of 
the  family  health  Insurance  proposal  would 
be  to  raise  the  basic  benefit  by,  say,  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  the  food 
stamp  program,  first  at  the  cost  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and,  second,  at  the  cost  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  How  much 
money  Is  Involved  In  each  of  those  proposi- 
tions, and  what  would  that  raise  the  benefit 
level  by,  if  you  paid  that  In  cash,  rather  than 
In  food  stamps? 

Secretary  Richardson.  We  have  calculated. 
Senator,  that  the  President's  food  stamp  rec- 
ommendations would  cost  $1.8  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1972,  assuming  that  the  stamps 
would  be  made  available  to  all  the  families 
whom  we  would  propose  to  cover  under  the 
family  assistance  plan  as  now  before  you. 

UNIFORMITY    OF    PAYMENTS    NEEDED 

Senator  Harris.  As  you  know.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  plan  which  does  not  have  these 
notch  problems.  Also  It  would  give  some 
uniformity  among  the  States,  with  no  In- 
centive for  migration.  If  there  is  such  an  In- 
centive now.  But  under  the  bill  which  you 
have  proposed,  even  the  revised  bill,  you 
would  still  have  considerable  variation, 
wouldn't  you.  In  the  amount  of  payments? 
Isn't  It  true  that  If  the  Federal  Government 
took  over  the  administration  of  that  part  of 
the  program  you  would  be  Issuing  checks  to 
families  of  four  in  similar  circumstances  that 
would  still  range  from  $138  to  $347  a  month? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Wedl,  of  course,  that 
differential  is  brought  about  by  the  State 
supplement. 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  my  point.  You  have 
said  that  uniformity  was  one  of  your  goals. 
Secretary  Pinch  said  that  was  one  of  his 
goals.  President  Nixon  has  said  that  a  child 
In  one  State  should  not  be  worth  more  than 
a  child  in  another  State.  My  point  Is:  How 
much  will  we  really  be  getting  away  from 
that  present  variance,  which  we  have  all 
uniformly  condemned.  If  we  enact  the  re- 
vised bin  which  you  recommend? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  there  would  be 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  an  Increase  In 
benefits  for  a  family  of  four  in  approxi- 
mately eight  States,  which  would  account  for 
about  18  percent  of  the  families  covered  un- 
der the  proposed  plan.  These  would  be  the 
families  who  would.  In  terms  of  present 
AFDC  coverage,  actually  gain  In  benefits, 
putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  working 
poor  families. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  there  would 
be  Federal  participation  In  30  percent  of  the 
State  supplement  up  to  the  applicable  pov- 
erty level  for  the  family.  But  it  is  true  that 
there  would  remain  differences.  Elements  of 
uniformity  would.  It  Is  fair  to  say,  be 
achieved  In  other  ways  that  are  also  sig- 
nificant. These  would  Include  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  considering  such  Important 
factors  as  the  amount  of  assets  that  a  family 
could  have  without  being  required  to  Uqul- 
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date  anything.  It  wotild  provide  uniformity  in 
the  excltislon  of  the  family  home,  the  elimin- 
ation of  Hens,  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  family  to  have  assets  Involved  In  work, 
and  so  on.  So  there  would  be  uniformity  In 
these  respects  where  there  Is  a  wide  range 
of  variance  now  from  State  to  State.  We 
think  that  these  are  all  very  positive  aspects 
of  the  plan. 

If  we  were  to  go  beyond  that,  of  course, 
and  to  make,  let  us  say,  the  poverty  level 
itself  the  basis  for  determining  payment 
levels  under  the  plan,  we  would  be  commlt- 
ing  the  Federal  Government  to  vastly  in- 
creased costs. 

Finally,  there  was  a  point  brought  out  by 
Senator  Miller  that  there  are,  after  all,  vari- 
ances in  th^  cost  of  living  regionally  and 
these  are  circumstances  taken  care  of  by  the 
State  supplement. 

Senator  Harris.  That  type  of  variation 
would  be  taken  care  of  anyway  In  any  kind  of 
a  new  system.  I  don't  think  that  Is  any 
argument  against  the  federalization  of  the 
welfare  system  which  I  support.  What  worries 
me,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that,  here,  we  are  giving 
people  to  understand  that  we  are  in  a  major 
way  revamping  and  overhauling  the  system 
and  eliminating  all  these  problems,  but  in 
many  ways  we  are  perpetuating  a  great  many 
of  them.  One  such  problem  is  this  tre- 
mendous variation  between  States  on  how 
much  people  receive.  But.  again,  as  you  said, 
that  is  a  question  of  costs.  Congress  must 
decide,  as  the  President  has,  how  they  think 
limited  resources  should  be  divided. 

WORK  requirements  FOR  MOTHERS 

Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  We  often 
do  things,  as  we  have  with  this  welfare  sys- 
tem in  the  past,  and  then  wake  up  to  find  it 
has  made  many  rather  serious  Judgments — 
about  how  people  ought  to  live  in  this 
country,  and  so  forth — that  maybe  we  hadn't 
Intended.  I  worry  about  this  and  about  the 
work  requirement  in  regard  to  mothers,  as 
you  know  .The  questions  that  this  new  sys- 
tem raises  are  one  that  we  might  well  pause 
and  consider  carefully.  Do  we  consider,  for 
example,  a  mother's  work  caring  for  other 
people's  children  more  valuable  than  what 
she  does  for  her  own?  Do  we  consider  a 
mother's  work  In  the  home,  where  a  working 
father  Is  present,  more  Important  than  that 
of  a  mother  raising  children  alone?  The 
latter  question,  of  course,  is,  as  you  are 
quite  aware,  prompted  by  the  requirement  in 
the  bill  that  a  mother  of  school-age  children, 
where  there  Is  no  father  In  the  home,  sign 
up  for  work  and  training,  whereas,  if  there 
are  two  parents  in  the  home,  she  would  not 
be  so  required.  What  about  those  kinds  of 
questions?  Have  they  been  thought  out? 
Are  those  the  kinds  of  Judgments  society 
wants  to  make,  that  society  and  children 
are  better  off  when  a  mother  is  required  to 
go  to  work,  rather  than  be  at  home  with  her 
children?  The  operative  word  Is  "required." 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  let  us  take  the 
second  point.  Certainly  the  plan  before  you 
does  reflect  the  Judgment  that,  where  we 
are  talking  about  providing  an  income  sup- 
plement under  a  public  program  paid  for 
by  taxpayers  generally,  it  is  reasonable  and 
fair  to  expect  that  a  mother  who  can  work, 
even  if  her  children  are  In  school,  will  work 
If  she  is  given  the  opportunity  and  has  the 
training  that  enables  her  to  work. 

The  proportion  of  American  women  today 
who  have  school-age  children,  who  can 
choose  whether  to  work  or  not,  and  who  do 
choose  to  work,  is  very  high,  and  growing 
substantially.  On  this  basis,  It  is  reasonable 
m  determining  whether  or  not  a  family 
should  have  its  income  supplemented  out  of 
public  funds  to  say  that,  as  a  condition  to 
receiving  that  Income  supplement,  the 
mother  should  be  willing  to  receive  training 
and  to  take  a  Job  if  a  Job  is  available.  I 
would  agree  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  one  could  very  well  debate.  It  does  re- 


flect a  basic  philosophy  toward  work,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  public  funds.  In  this 
area  the  administration  has  adopted  the 
general  p>oint  of  view  I  have  expressed,  and 
we  think  that  it  Is  reasonable. 

BUILDING    individual    INCENTIVE 

Senator  Harris.  I  have  other  questions 
about  day  care  and  other  matters,  but  let 
me  just  wind  up  now  with  this  on  this  same 
point :  Some  people  say  they  believe  that  un- 
less people  are  psychologically  or  philosoph- 
ically handicapped  they  will  want  to  work. 
I  believe  that.  I  think  that  Is  so,  and  I  think 
that  we  can  demonstrate  it.  I  think  we  have 
experience  which  Indicates  that  the  present 
system  traps  people  in  a  cycle  of  dependency 
from  which  they  have  difficulty  breaking  out. 
And  that  is  why  we  are  all  here,  I  take  it, 
to  replace  that  system  with  one  which  builds 
upon  individual  Incentive. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
said  that  Its  experimental  program  In  New 
Jersey  Indicated  that,  far  from  doing  away 
with  the  work  ethic,  additional  income  which 
allows  people  some  kind  of  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  decent  health,  decent  housing, 
clothes  for  the  kids  to  go  to  school,  and 
enough  to  eat,  far  from  destroying  Initiative 
and  destroying  the  work  ethic,  this  encour- 
ages it  even  more  and  that  people  want  to  do 
a  little  better.  They  are  Just  like  all  of  tis 
In  this  room;  they  want  to  do  a  little  better 
still.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is  so? 

Secretary  Richard.  I  do,  Senator.  I  think 
there  are  many  reasons  for  this  which  tran- 
scend the  attitudes  and  more  of  our  partic- 
ular society.  I  think  people  want,  and  I  per- 
sonally beUeve  this  is  very  fundamental,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  feeling  that  they  are 
making  a  contribution  to  their  community, 
that  they  are  a  part  of  It.  I  think  they  want 
the  feeling  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
support  of  their  own  children  through  their 
own  efforts.  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  very  basic 
human   need    and    human   satisfaction. 

So  I  do  not  approach  these  proposals  before 
the  committee  with  the  feeling  that  most 
people  who  have  a  choice  between  a  Job  at 
decent  wages  and  not  working  for  the  same 
money  would  choose  not  to  work.  I  think  It 
Is  Important  to  build  into  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion that  they  will  be  penalized  If  they  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  Job.  But  I  expect  that  the 
occasions  on  which  this  sanction  Is  required 
would  be  comparatively  few.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  need  to  emphasize,  in  looking 
at  the  work-Incentive  side  of  this  program, 
the  other  aspects  of  it,  which  have  to  do 
with  creating  greater  opportunities  for  the 
heads  of  the  families  to  work  for  the  very 
reasons  that  you  have  Just  stated. 

Senator  Harris.  I  thank  you  for  a  good 
discussion  and  I  thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Thursday.   July   30,    1970 
Senator  Hansen.  I  have  several  more  ques- 
tions,  Mr.    Secretary,    but   I   realize   I   have 
taken  more  than  my  share  of  the  time. 

If  I  may,  Just  let  me  conclude  by  asking 
or  by  stating — by  making  a  statement  that 
does  Include  several  questions,  but  I  think 
they  are  so  closely  related  that  I  am  certain 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  In  commenting 
upon  the  thrust  of  these  questions  despite 
my  desire  to  read  them  all  at  one  time. 

WORK  requirement  FOR  MOTHERS 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Harris,  raised  a  number  of 
questions  concerning  the  attitude  of  society 
toward  a  mother's  duties  to  her  children 
where  a  working  father  is  present,  but  what 
about  female-headed  families?  Should  their 
responsibilities  to  their  children,  that  is, 
being  in  the  home,  be  subordinated  to  their 
duty  under  the  bill  to  enroll  in  a  tralrUng 
program  or  take  a  job? 

What  about  the  attitudes  of  children? 
Should  there  not  be  demonstrated  the  con- 
tinuing Importance  of  work?  I  think  Senator 


Harris  made  some  observations  yesterday  that 
indicated  that  In  New  Jersey  there  was  evi- 
dently no  diminution  in  Incentive  when 
welfare  assistance  was  abundantly  in  evi- 
dence. 

Secretary     Richardson.     Well,     I     think. 

Senator 

Senator  Harris.  Could  I  Jvjst  add,  Mr. 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  the 
operative  word  yesterday  was  "required"  and 
I  think  the  Secretary  wo\ild  agree  that  up  to 
now  our  experience  has  been  that  there  have 
been  more  people  volunteering  under  the 
WIN  program  than  we  could  provide  day 
care  or  training  or  Job  slots  for,  and  evidence 
Is  that  the  same  will  be  true  In  the  future 
without  the  stigma  and  coercion  of  work,  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  effect,  which  U  In- 
volved  in  this  bill  for  mothers  of  school-age 
children. 

Second,  not  only  I  but  Secretary  Richard- 
son testified  yesterday  that  the  New  Jersey 
experiment  demonstrates.  Just  what  I  think 
we  all  say.  that  the  present  system  destroys 
Incentive  and  Initiative.  But  If  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  the  first  time,  decent  health, 
decent  housing,  enough  to  eat,  clothes  for 
the  kids  so  they  can  go  to  school,  rather 
than  destroy  the  work  ethic  and  indlvidiial 
Initiative,  indications  are  from  the  New 
Jersey  experiment  and  other  examples  that 
It  enhances  them  and  that  people  Just  like 
all  the  rest  of  us  in  this  room  as  we  said 
yesterday,  want  to  do  a  little  better.  That.  I 
think,  is  a  better  paraphrasing  of  what  we 
said  yesterday  than  what  Senator  Hansen 
has  just  said,  though  It  Is  generally  In  the 
same  direction. 
Senator   Hansen.   If   I   may.   Insisting   on 

having  the  last  word.  Mr.  Secretary 

Senator  Harris.  I  come  after  you  do.  When 

you  get  through 

Senator  Hansen.  I  am  quite  well  aware 
of  that.  I  just  wanted  to  say  this  for  what 
Senator  Harris  has  just  criticized  as  "invol- 
untary servitude"  is  something  that  I  sus- 
pect he  might  say  would  apply  to  some  10 
million  people  representing  fewer  than  that 
number  of  families  on  welfare  or  receiving 
some  welfare  assistance.  My  observation  is 
this.  What  10  million  Americans  Including 
all  children  would  regard  as  Involuntary 
servitude  by  some.  I  should  think,  Is  some- 
thing that  the  other  190  million  Americana 
quite  readily  accept  as  a  responsibility  that 
they  believe  is  theirs  to  accept  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  the  duties  of  parenthood,  the 
time-old  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  one's 
family,  and  I  Just  do  not  want  to  leave  you 
with  the  responsibility,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  hav. 
Ing  to  respond  to  a  characterization  of  a 
program  that  I  think  Is  unfair. 

I  do  not  believe  at  all  that  to  expect  able- 
bodied  people  to  have  to  work  in  order  to 
help  take  care  of  their  families  is  a  result 
of  the  application  of  the  power  of  a  despotic 
government  upon  citizens  that  violate  their 
constitutional  rights  or  anything  else. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  not  said  all  of  this.  (Laughter.) 
This  Is  what  I  am  saying.  I  am  offended 
that  he  would  Imply  that  If  you  are  to  re- 
ceive some  help  from  welfare  and  to  be  asked, 
if  you  are  able  bodied,  to  do  some  work  at 
the  same  time  that  you  are  pressed  Into  serv- 
ice. I  do  not  believe  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Hansen  decided  to  debate  me  rather  than  ask 
Mr.  Richardson  a  question.  I  would  like  to 
Just  respond. 

I  think  the  operative  word  In  what  he  said 
Is  "ask."  He  said  he  does  not  think  there  Is 
anything  wrong  In  asking  people  to  work.  I 
do  not,  either.  And  I  think  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  are  mothers  of  school-age 
children.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  all  go 
home,  as  we  did  a  ye&r  or  so  ago,  and  say 
to  our  constituents,  well,  we  certainly 
straightened  out  those  welfare  mothers.  We 
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pu;   them   all   to   work   and   got   them   off 
we  fare. 

1  JeU,  that  Is  not  going  to  be  the  effect  of 
this  because  llret  of  all,  where  Is  the  work? 
Wt  ere  are  the  training  slots?  Where  are  the 
da:  -care  slot*  that  wUl  provide  help  for  those 
volunteer?  These  things  are  really  not 
prcjvlded  for  in  the  family  assistance  plan 
I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  wlth- 
golng  all  around  the  country  makmg 
plo^s  statements  about  how  we  are  putting 
to  work  here  and  we  are  going  to 
this  welfare  business. 

truth  Is,  Mr.   Chairman,  as  we  have 
said  a  while  ago  and  as  Secretary  Pinch 
testified,    these    mothers    under    the 
prefeent   program   have  volunteered  In  more 
numbers  than  we  were  able  to  take  care  of 
and  that  Is  what  I  want  the  record  to 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  stigmatize 
by  saying  that  somehow  they  are  dlf- 
t  from  the  rest  of  ua,  they  do  not  want 
better,  they  do  not  want  to  have  a  bet- 
Ufe  for  their  children,  they  do  not  want 
rork  if  the  Federal  Government  will  give 
better  life  for  their  children,  when 
I  matter  of  fact,  they  do.  They  are  like 
rest  of  us. 

you  respond  to  that? 

Senator  Hansen.  Mr.  Secretary,  If  I  may, 

I  still  have  the  floor.  I  wUl  be  happy 

:  leld  it  In  a  moment.  I  do  not  propose  to 

with  the  distinguished  and  articulate 

from  Oklahoma.  I  am  aware  of  his 

1  Ity    which    has    been    recognized    by   his 

and  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
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did  want  to  say  that  I  asked  you  a  ques- 

and  I  would  hope  that  in  time,  when  the 

from    Oklahoma — my    very    good 

•and  I  have  gotten  through  with  this. 

1  en  through  with  this  colloquy,  you  may 

have  a  chance  to  express  your  opinion 

'  the  matter. 

me  say  this,  though,  that  I  do  not  be- 
that   we   are    talking   about   trying   to 
people  either  to  go  to  work  where  there 
no  Jobs  or  go  hungry.  That  is  not  the 
itlon.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  your  intention, 
c  irtalnly  is  not  mine  and  I  doubt  that  it  is 
e  Intention  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Rather.  I  think  the  question  is  if  we  are 
d  about  moving  people  ofT  the  wel- 
I  believe  that  there  is  still  something 
to  be  said  in  the  kind  of  example  that 
it   In  the  home.  I  have  known  a  lot  of 
that  were  heading  up  their  families, 
were    widows.    Others    had    been    de- 
by    a    father    or    perhaps    they    ware 
ng  a  family  because  of  the  failure  of 
father  to  be  able  to  work,  so  that  with 
ct  to  his  abilities,  he  coiUd  not  make 
contribution,   and   Indeed   became  de- 
nt upon  his  wife  fcr  help.  And  I  gusss 
old-fashioned  but,  you  know,  I  think 
of  these  youngsters  who  have  grown 
:n  families  like  that,  and  I  know  several 
yomlng,  have  turned  out  to  be  pretty 
citizens  because  they  had  to  take  on 
responsibilities,  too. 
Tjielr  mothers  working  part  time  or  quite 
of  the  time  who  had  to  assign  children 
I  do  not   really  believe  that  hurts 
y.  I  do  not  think  that  it  hurts  young- 
to  do  the  sort  of  work  they  are  capable 
■ng.  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  some 
on    the    books    in    this    country    that 
n  back  to  a  number  of  years  ago,  many 
ago  when  we  did  have  child  labor  and 
were   some    very   bad    abuses   of   very 
_    people  having  Jobs.   But  that  is  no 
ir  the  situation  here  and  I  happen  to 
:,   and  I   hope  you  share   my  opinion, 
it  would  be  worthwhile  for  all  young 
who  are  members  of  families  where 
i.  either  one  or  both,  are  able  bodied, 
the  daily  example  of  their  doing  some- 
and  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  get 
better  in  this  life  and  In  this  country 
rs  If  we  willingly  assume  a  responsl- 
and  make  a  contribution.  Instead  of 
Inclined  to  believe,  as  we  may  well  do. 


ail 

let 
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that  all  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  along 
in  this  country  Is  to  ezlBt  and  that  somebody 
else  is  going  to  work  sufficiently  harder  to 
take  care  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  those 
of   us  who  may  by  one  reason  or  another 
choose  not  to  work. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Senator  Harbis.  Thank  you. 
Secretary   RicHAaosoN.   I   think   this   has 
been    a   significant    exchange    Insofar   as    it 
Identifies  one  of  the  very  real  problems  that 
we  have  to  face  in  deciding  the  future  di- 
rection of  our  family  assistance  and  income 
maintenance  programs. 

I  have  really  two  conoments.  One  Is  that  I 
agree  with  Senator  Harris,  and  I  take  it  you 
would  agree  with  him  too,  Senator  Hansen, 
that  most  family  heads,  given  a  chance  to 
work  for  a  decent  wage  to  support  their  chil- 
dren, would  seek  that  opportunity  rather 
than  to  accept  public  support.  I  think  this 
is  a  rather  basic  fact  which  tends  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  AFDC  caseload  statistics  them- 
selves. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
here  before  this  conunittee  which  has  tended 
to  create  the  Impression  that  we  looked  at 
AFDC  mothers  or,  where  they  are  covered, 
AFDC  fathers,  as  deadbeats  who  really  would 
prefer  to  live  off  the  public  trough  than  sup- 
port themselves  through  their  own  exertions. 
There  are  undoubtedly  people  like  that  on 
the  rolls,  but  if  you  consider,  for  example, 
the  fact  that  for  fiscal  1971  the  closings  of 
the  AFDC  caseload  represented  42  percent 
of  the  total  and  then  look  at  why  this  42 
percent  or  800,000  families  went  off  the  rolls, 
it  turns  out  that  in  35  percent  of  all  these 
cases  It  was  due  to  work  or  because  their 
earnings  Increased  to  the  point  where  they 
were  no  longer  eligible  for  AFDC.  This  was 
true  then  of  something  like  280,000  families. 
Of  the  people  who  came  on,  53  percent 
was  because  of  decreased  earnings  or  a  loss 
of  support.  When  you  couple  this  with  the 
indications  that  Senator  Harris  also  cited  of 
the  interest  of  mothers  in  obtaining  train- 
ing opportunities  and  taking  advantage  of 
day-care  facilities  for  their  children  so  they 
could  undergo  training  or  take  work,  you 
have  further  evidence  that  in  most  instances 
If  training  opportunities  and  day-care  fa- 
cilities are  provided,  and  if  the  Jobs  exist, 
most  of  the  family  heads  in  these  circum- 
stances will  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

That  leaves,  then,  a  small  remaining  pro- 
portion. The  real  Issue  then  is  how  do  we 
treat  that  remaining  number,  and  the  dif- 
ference, I  take  it,  between  you  is  that  Sena- 
tor Harris  would  say  that  that  group  should 
be  freely  able  to  choose  whether  or  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  day-care,  training,  and 
Job  opportunities,  and  you  say  and  the  ad- 
ministration bill  says  no,  that  remaining 
nimiber  should  be  subject  to  a  loss  of  bene- 
fits under  this  publicly  supported  program 
if  they  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities. And  we  would  say  that  such  a 
sanction  is  Justified  by  the  fact  that  this  Is 
a  publicly  supported  program,  and  for  all  the 
other  reasons  you  have  cited.  Senator  Han- 
sen. With  respect  to  feelings  about  work  on 
the  part  of  our  society  as  a  whole,  feelings 
that  we  believe  a  family  head  should  have  in 
terms  of  responsibility  for  the  support  of  his 
or  her  own  children,  and  the  attitudes  which 
you  identified  with  respect  to  the  children 
themselves — the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
grow  up — it  is  not  unreasonable  where  pub- 
lic dollars  are  concerned  to  make  work  a  re- 
quirement for  eligibility  at  least,  for  that 
member  of  the  family. 

We  have  not  taken,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  take  the  additional  step  at  cutting 
aid  to  children  because  tho  family  head  re- 
fused to  work.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
where  the  majority  would  want  to  work  any- 
way, that  the  minority  that  does  not,  should 
have  to  choose  either  to  teUce  the  Job  or  s\if- 
fer  the  loss  of  benefits  that  would  follow 
from  refusing  it. 
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Thursday,  August  6,  1970 
Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  pur- 
sued before  in  this  committee  with  parUo- 
ular  regard  to  Senator  Talmadge's  amend- 
ment to  this  blU. 

PSOVIDINO    JOBS    TOR    VITELFARI    RECIPIENTS 

Where  do  you  visualize  we  could  add  what 
I  understand  to  be  from  one  and  one-quarter 
to  three  million  people,  60  percent  of  them  In 
rural  areas,  to  the  work  force?  What  kind  of 
Jobs  do  you  visualize  that  they  would  get? 
Secretary  Hodgson.  They  would  get  the 
kind  of  Jobs  that  those  of  us  who  work  in 
the  Job  world  usually  call  entry  Jobs,  that 
is  Jobe  that  are  ways  of  getting  into  the 
world  of  work  and  traditionally  have  been 
ways  of  entering  the  world  of  work.  Thev  are 
strong  in  service,  clerical  and  trade  occupa- 
tions. They  are  not  in  high  skilled  level  jobs 
or  Jobs  requiring  extensive  advance  educa- 
tional preparation.  But  they  are  Jobs  that 
have  been  used  in  such  programs  as  the 
placements  under  the  WIN  program  place- 
ments under  the  JOBS  program,  and  others 
of  the  kind  of  programs  that  we  have  had 
some  experience  with. 

So  we  would  have  to  bodily  characterize 
them  as  the  entry  level  jobs  in  thoee  spec- 
trums  of  employment  that  exist  pretty  much 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  not  really  want  to  say  that  they 
are  the  one  particular  industry  v'is-a-vls  an- 
other. There  are  many  different  Industries 
that  provide  these  kinds  of  Jobs. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  lefs  take  this  kind 
of  a  situation:  Adair  County,  Okla..  eastern 
Oklahoma.  I  would  say  Is  probably  one  of 
the  10  poorest  counties  in  America,  and  the 
typical  fellow  you  are  going  to  lie  coverlne 
nnd  wanting  to  get  into  work  quite  likely 
is  a  man  who  is  underemployed  now,  who 
is  working  at  whatever  Jobs  he  c«n  find, 
which  are  bean  sacking  or  some  kind  of  sea- 
sonal type  work  such  as  that.  What  sort  of 
job  do  you  figure  that  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  man' 

Secretary  Hodgson.  The  lower  the  level  and 
the  narrower  the  number  of  Jobs  that  are 
available  in  any  area  will  increase  obviouslv 
the  difficulty  In  effecting  early  placement 
or  quick  placement  of  these  people. 

It  will  be  necessary  In  each  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, whether  rural,  urban,  suburban 
or  whatever,  to  analyze  that  labor  market 
in  their  area  and  to  emphasize  what  oppor- 
tunities do  exist,  and  place  your  attention  on 
those  rather  than 

Senator  Harris.  But  no  present  opportuni- 
ties exist,  when  these  are,  by  and  large,  peo- 
ple who  are  of  lower  skills  and  of  educational 
attainment,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  are  in  this  lower  Income  bracket. 

We  understand  that  there  are  fewer  Jobs 
now  In  the  country  privately  than  there  were 
earlier.  But  where  Is  the  opportunity  for 
that  fellow?  Unless  you  go  along  with  some- 
thing like  the  O'Hara  bill  or  the  Nelson  bill 
or  the  Talmadge  amendment  or  something 
like  that,  where  are  we  going  to  find  Jobs 
for  these  people? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  Well,  as  we  said  earlier. 
Senator,  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  of  the  respective  sectors  of  the 
Nation  will  be  a  very  major  determinant  in 
the  effectiveness  with  which  we  move  people, 
especially  with  rapidity,  from  welfare  to 
the  world  of  work. 

Senator  Harris.  What  do  you  expect  the 
present  5  percent  unemployment  rate  to  do 
in  the  future? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  What  we  are  experi- 
encing now  is  a  steirt  In  pickup  of  produc- 
tivity or  m  production.  The  second  quarter 
of  this  year  was  slightly  higher  than  the 
first  quarter.  We  think  the  third  quarter 
will  be  higher  than  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  above  that,  so  we  expect  a  plqkup  in 
production. 
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Traditionally,  unemployment  lags  a  little 
bit  behind  the  pickup  in  production,  as  you 
know,  with  our  experience  In  previous 
periods  of  economic  slowdown,  but  we  feel 
this  present  level  of  unemployment  will 
probably  vary,  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  2 
or  3  months,  slightly  up  or  slightly  down. 
I  would  not  say  it  is  at  the  maximum  at  the 
present  time.  In  fact,  it  may  go  up  a  little 
bit  over  what  It  Is  at  the  present  time.  How 
much  Is  a  little  bit  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  not  expect  that  we  would  have  a  pick- 
up of  unemployment  into,  or  a  lowering  of 
unemployment  quite  as  rapidly  as  produc- 
tion picks  up  Just  on  historical  experience. 
But  I  would  feel  the  fourth  quarter  we 
would  have  some  distinct  Improvement. 

Senator  Harris.  You  think  that  by  the 
fourth  quarter  the  6  percent  unemployment 
rate  would  come,  is  that  what  you  are  say- 
ing? 
Secretary  Hodgson.  Yes. 
Now  of  course  this  bill,  even  as  contem- 
plated at  the  present  time,  does  not  have  an 
effective  date  until  July  1,  1971. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  of  course  you  know 
that  is  no  answer  for  the  fellow  who  Is  out 
of  a  Job. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  for  him  right 
away. 

But  I  take  it  that  you  are  not  for  any 
kind  of  Job  creation,  for  the  subsidization  of 
private  industry  for  additional  Jobs  or  for 
subsidization  of  local  or  State  or  other  pub- 
lic Jobs. 

Secretary  Hodgson.  I  think  you  generally 
have  assessed  our  position. 

But  specifically,  we  have  said  there  are 
circumstances  where  we  feel  that  special 
work  projects  can  be  created  that  would  be 
useful  and  helpful.  The  characterization  that 
we  give  to  these  is.  No.  1,  that  they  be  spe- 
cial; No.  2,  that  they  be  temporary  and  con- 
stantly checked  on  to  see  that  they  are 
accomplishing  what  they  are  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  that  they  can  be  helpful  In 
strategic  situations  in  moving  people  from 
welfare  to  work.  But  we  do  not  think,  as  a 
broadly  applicable  concept,  that  we  would 
want  to  use  the  approach  that  has  been 
sometimes  characterized  as  having  a  welfare 
Job  rather  than  a  welfare  check. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to 
do  that  either.  But  I  would  rather  we  would 
be  realistic  about  the  opportunities  for  work 
and  try  to  expand  those  opportunities  if  we 
could,  because  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  go- 
ing to  put  that  fellow  to  work  over  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  imder  your  bill.  I  guess  people  are 
going  to  go  home  and  say  we  are  going  to  put 
all  these  welfare  people  to  work  as  a  result 
of  this  bill,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 

Secretary  Hodgson.  Well,  we  are  not  say- 
ing that,  Senator. 
Senator  Harris.  No,  that  Is  right. 
I  mean  we  are  saying,  that  is  what  the 
public  thinks. 

Secretary  Hodgson.  Not  that  everybody  Is 
going  to  work  under  our  bill.  We  are  saying 
we  are  going  to  speed  this  process.  We  are 
going  to  provide  the  opportunities,  and  to 
the  extent  the  opportunity  exists,  we  are 
going  to  reinforce  the  ability  to  work  by  pro- 
viding training,  by  having  employment  de- 
velopment teams  in  the  employment  service 
and  m  all  the  other  mechanisms  we  have  out- 
lined for  this  committee.  But  this  is  not  a 
100-percent  overnight  remedy,  and  we  would 
be  remiss  If  we  offered  it  to'  the  American 
public  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Harris.  Right.  You  are  going  to 
try  to  get  them  to  the  opportunity,  but  not 
particularly  expand  the  opportunity  for 
work  which  now  exists? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  Well,  we  have  to  think 
that  the  private  sector  Itself  traditionally 
has  been  the  place  where  that  expansion  has 
occurred  and  that  Is  the  place  where  we 
think  m  the  future  it  will  occur. 

Senator  Harris.  But  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
public  service  type  Jobs  are  the  ones  that  are 
expanding  most  rapidly  generally,  and  Is  It 


not  true  that  we  have  personnel  shortages 
In  such  fields  as  education  and  health  and 
police  work  and  rebuilding  of  cities  and  so 
forth,  and  would  that  not  be  a  proper  use 
of  the  public  resources?  At  the  same  time 
people  would  be  doing  useful  work  and  would 
be  building  toward  long-range  careers. 

Secretary  Hodgson.  Well,  some  of  these 
things  you  described  are  already  being  under- 
taken In  our  public  service  careers  program; 
for  Instance,  the  Increase  In  expenditure  In 
vocational  training  by  HEW  In  the  medical 
field,  that  you  have  made  reference  to.  So 
there  is  no  question  but  what,  particularly 
in  the  State  and  local  world  of  employment, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  In 
the  past  couple  of  decades,  and  it  remains  a 
market  for  employment. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  other  areas  that  do, 
too.  The  service  sector  has  expanded  rapidly! 
The  construction  sector  looks  to  us  to  be  an 
enormous  area  for  expansion  in  the  next  10 
years. 

So  we  think  that  there  will  be  some  expan- 
sion in  this,  particularly  State  and  local  pub- 
lic sector,  but  there  will  be  enormous  private 
expansion,  too. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  think  you  can  put 
these  people  to  work  without  reducing  even 
prevailing  wages  In  fields  where  the  mini- 
mum wage  does  not  apply? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  effect  of  FAP  on  wages  is  going  to  be 
substantial  either  way.  There  are  some  who 
feel  that  it  might  depress  wages.  There  are 
others  who  feel  that  the  level  of  support  sug- 
gested in  the  bill  may  increase  wages,  raise 
the  level.  We  do  not  really  think  that  is  the 
way  the  wage  system  In  this  country  works 
and  It  will  not  be  affected  very  much. 

WORKING    POOB 

Senator  Harris.  How  do  you  envision  using 
the  work  requirement  with  respect  to  those 
who  are  already  fully  employed? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  Maybe  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  question. 

Senator  Harris.  Suppose  a  fellow  Is  fully 
employed  but  still 

Secretary  Hodgson.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
working  poor  and  not  covered  by  this  bill. 

Senator  Harris.  But  would  he  be  covered 
by  your  bill? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  There  Is  no  work  re- 
quirement for  the  working  poor. 

Senator  Harms.  What  about  the  training 
and  so  forth,  would  he  be  required  to  train 
for  a  better  Job  or  will  he  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  We  are  going  to  pro- 
vide, 75,000  upgrading  training  opportuni- 
ties in  the  first  year  for  members  of  the 
working  poor  who  would  profit  by  that,  but 
it  is  not  a  mandatory  requirement. 

Senator  Harris.  So  a  person  who  is  already 
working,  but  a  member  of  the  working  poor, 
would  not  be  required  to  go  Into  some  other 
kind  of  Job  or  training;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Hodgson.  We  certainly  do  not 
expect  to  take  him  off  ol  his  existing  Job  and 
ask  him  to  xmderiake  training  in  order  that 
he  get  another  one.  That  is  not  our  intent. 

Mr.  Rosow.  I  might  supplement  there. 
Senator  Harris,  by  pomtlng  out  that  our 
data  show  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
working  poor  change  Jobs  during  the  year, 
and  we  would  hope  to  Intervene  at  the  point 
when  they  are  not  employed.  By  virtue  of 
the  fact  they  are  registered,  we  would  have 
much  more  access  to  them. 

Then  there  is  also  the  possibility  that 
we  could  refer  them  to  better  Jobs  that 
might  be  available  since  we  would  have  ac- 
cess to  their  prtor  employment  history  and 
so  forth. 

But  our  training  intervention  would  be 
when  they  are  not  employed,  during  periods 
of  unemployment. 

Senator  Harris.  That  U  all  I  have.  iJtt. 
Chairman. 


Exhibit  a 

Major  Nrw  FEAirmEs  of  Aduinistratton's 
Revissd  Revision  or  HJl.  16311— Matbswl 
Prepared  by  the  Finance  Committee  Stait, 
novembeh  5,  1970 

intboductiok 
Original  Proposal. — On  April  29,  80,  and 
May  1,  the  Committee  on  Finance  began  Its 
public  hearings  on  H.R.  16311,  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970.  Durtng  these  three 
days  of  hearings  with  the  Administration.  It 
became  clear  that  the  bill  had  many  defects. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  afforded  the  Ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
its  proposal  in  light  of  the  hearings  and 
recommend  appropriate  changes.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Committee  was  concerned  about  the 
serious  work  disincentives  under  the  bill  In 
view  of  its  proclaimed  intention  to  aid  per- 
sons to  become  independent  through  em- 
ployment. 

June  Revision.— In  June,  the  Administra- 
tion submitted  Its  revised  version  of  H.R. 
16311  to  the  Committee.  Many  changes  in 
the  bill  were  proposed,  including  changes  un- 
related to  the  immediate  problem  of  work 
disincentives.  The  revised  version  proposed 
the  elimination  of  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments to  families  headed  by  an  unemployed 
lather;  a  new  method  of  requiring  State 
supplementation  which  would  result  in  a 
welfare  reduction  or  cut-off  for  about  1^ 
million  recipients  In  22  States;  and  a  new 
social  services  title  designed  to  unite  all 
social  services  programs  presently  linked  to 
the  cash  assistance  program  in  a  new  com- 
bined program  administered  by  a  separate 
agency. 

The  revised  bill  did  not  deal  with  the 
major  work  disincentive  problems  raised  at 
the  hearings.  Instead.  It  was  proposed  that 
three  major  problem  areas  be  handled  sepa- 
rately, either  administratively  or  through 
new  legislation.  First,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  schedule  of  entitlement  to  food  stamps 
be  revised  administratively  to  insure  that 
an  Increase  in  family  income  would  not  re- 
sult in  a  net  loss  to  the  family  because  of  a 
larger  decrease  in  the  food  stamp  bonus.  In 
the  public  housing  area,  the  Administration 
had  proposed  language  for  Inclusion  in  the 
1970  housing  bill  to  require  families  in  pub- 
lic housing  to  contribute  a  fixed  percentage 
of  their  income  as  rent  so  that  the  value  of 
public  housing  would  diminish  gradually  as 
Income  rose.  Finally,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced Its  plan  to  submit  legislation  next 
February  to  replace  the  present  Medicaid  pro- 
gram for  families  with  a  wholly  Federal  Fam- 
ily Health  Insurance  Plan  paid  for  in  part  by 
the  recipients,  whose  premium  would  be  re- 
lated to  their  Income. 

The  cost  of  the  revised  biU  was  $1.1  bil- 
Uon  higher  than  the  cost  for  the  same  year 
associated  with  the  House  bill  in  the  House 
report.  The  increased  cost  resulted  from 
three  major  factors:  (1)  a  $500  mllUon  In- 
crease in  the  estimated  cost  of  cash  welfare 
payments,  based  on  more  recent  experience 
imder  present  welfare  programs;  (2)  a  new 
proposal  to  permit  welfare  recipients  to  pur- 
chase food  stamps  through  the  welfare 
agency,  expected  to  result  in  higher  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  at  an  eetimated 
cost  of  $400  million;  and  (3)  the  new  social 
services  proposal  was  projected  to  cost  an 
additional  $200  million. 

The  Committee  subsequently  held  head- 
ings on  the  revised  version  of  the  bill,  dur- 
ing which  time  all  modlficattons  proposed 
were  thoroughly  explored,  often  with  the 
Secretary's  agreement  that  some  of  the  pro- 
posals should  be  eliminated  or  substantially 
modified. 

Presentation  of  October  Revised  ReviS' 
ion. — On  October  13,  Under  SecreUry  Vene- 
man  presented  to  the  Committee  In  execu- 
tive session  a  revised  revision  of  H.R.  16311 
representing  the  Administration's  current 
proposal.    In    view    of    the    numerous    new 
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I  ihanges  and  modifications  proposed  In  this 
'  erslon;  the  Committee  directed  that  the  re- 
1  Ised  revision  be  printed  together  with  ac- 
I  ompan3rlng  material  explaining  the  new 
^  erelon  and  estimating  Its  cost  and  Impact 
<  n  welfare  case  loads,  and  a  staff  analysis. 
'  The  material  contained  In  this  document 
( llffers  •omewhat  from  the  October  13  ver- 
i  Ion  since  the  Department  made  changes 
:  airly  continuously  between  that  date  and 
1  be  date  of  final  printing.  The  Committee 
I  Caff  has  prepared  the  following  materials 
<n  the  revised  revision:  (1)  a  brief  analysis, 
^  nth  comments,  on  the  major  new  features 
(f  the  revised  revision;  (2)  a  short  table 
( omparing  the  major  features  of  the  June  re- 
'  Islon  with  the  October  revised  revision; 
{ nd  (3)  a  number  of  charts  showing  the 
1  aajor  features  and  Impact  of  the  various 
A  erslons. 

1  lAJOR   rEATURES  OF   OCTOBXR   REVISED   REVISION 

Pretest  of  Family  Assistance  Plan  and  Ef- 
j  ectire  Date. — The  October  revised  revision 
jroposes  that  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
1  e  pretested  In  not  more  than  two  areas  of 
!  he  country,  once  appropriations  become 
1  vailable,  between  January  1.  1971.  and 
]  larch  1,  1972.  By  March  1,  1972.  the  Secre- 
1  ary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
^  'ould  have  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
T  ssults  of  the  pretests.  The  Family  Asslst- 
t  nee  Plan  would  become  effective  on  Jan- 
\  ary  1.  1972.  for  families  headed  by  a  mother 
c  r  by  a  father  who  is  either  disabled  or  un- 
«  mployed  (In  a  State  which  makes  payments 
13  families  with  unemployed  fathers).  The 
1  'amlly  Assistance  Plan  would  become  effec- 
t  ,ve  for  other  families  (those  headed  by  an 
e  mployed  father,  or  by  an  unemployed  father 
1  1  those  States  not  now  aiding  the  families 
cf  unemployed  fathers)  on  July  1.  1972.  The 
I  »vlsed  revision  assumes  that  the  Congress 
T  >ould  have  an  opportunity  between  March  1, 
]  972,  and  July  1.  1972.  to  make  any  desirable 
1  lodifications  in  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
I  efore  It  became  effective  for  most  families 
l  eaded  by  a  father. 

The  staff  notes  that  under  the  provision  In 
t  le  revised  revision  pretesting  could  not  be- 
g  in  until  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
f  jnds.  presumably  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
p  rlation  early  in  the  first  session  of  the  92nd 
C  ongress.  In  recent  years,  no  general  supple- 
r  lental  appropriation  has  been  signed  Into 
1  iw  before  April. 

Following  the  appropriation,  some  time 
V  ould  be  required  to  negotiate  pretesting 
c  jntracts.  In  order  to  prepare  a  report  by 
1  larch  1.  1972,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be- 
g  In  at  least  a  month  In  ad\-ance.  Thus  it  is 
t  Ighly  unlikely  that  the  two  pretests  could 
1  ivolve  more  than  8  months  of  exjjerlence 
a;  the  most.  Furthermore,  the  Family  As- 
s  stance  Plan  Is  scheduled  to  become  effective 
f  >r  families  headed  by  mothers,  disabled 
f  tthers.  and  unemployed  fathers  (in  States 
^  hich  now  aid  families  headed  by  unem- 
F  loyed  fathers)  on  January  1,  1972 — two 
E  lonths  before  the  Congress  will  even  re- 
c  ;lve  the  report  on  the  pretesting.  Those 
f;  imilies  which  will  begin  receiving  family 
a  sslstance  in  January  1972  represent  more 
t  lan  half  of  the  total  caseload.  It  Is  ap- 
F  irently  assumed  that  the  pretesting  will  re- 
s  Ut  In  no  suggestions  for  modifying  the 
f  amlly  Assistance  Plan  as  It  relates  to  these 
f  kmllles. 

Even  supposing  that  an  effective  pretest 
c  Juki  be  mounted  In  such  a  brief  time  and 
t  lat  It  could  result  in  recommendations  for 
c  langes  in  the  law.  the  Congress  would  be 
r  (quired  to  act  on  this  legislation  in  a  very 
s  lOTt^  I>eriod  (4  months).  If  the  Congress 
^  ere  tp  make  any  substantial  changes  in  the 
le  glslatisn  during  the  four-month  period,  this 
■9  ould  require  a  sudden  change  in  the  pro- 
g  -am  for  the  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
p  xentlal  case  load  already  on  the  roUs  be- 
gnning  January  1972.  and  It  would  require 
t  lat  plans  be  changed  In  a  very  short  time 
f I  >r  the  more  than  1  Vj  million  families 
h  iaded  by  a  father  who  would  become  eligible 


for  the  first  time  beginning  July  1,  1972.  It 
seems  unlikely  ^hat  the  Administration 
seriously  contemplates  that  the  pretesting 
will  result  in  any  change  in  the  legislation, 
except  perhaps  for  minor  changes  affecting 
administrative  procedure. 

State  Supplementary  Payments. — The  Ad- 
ministration's June  revision  proposed  that 
the  Secretary  determine  the  level  at  which 
the  States  would  be  required  to  supplement 
family  assistance  payments  to  needy  families, 
based  on  the  level  of  payment  to  a  family 
with  no  Income  in  January  1970.  Since  22 
States  now  make  welfare  payments  on  a 
basis  of  meeting  less  than  full  need  as  de- 
termined by  the  State,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
F>o9aI  would  have  been  to  reduce  or  cut  off 
welfare  payments  to  most  families  with  some 
Income  in  those  States.  Estimates  presented 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  the  hearing  projected  that  about 
I'i  million  persons  would  face  a  reduction 
as  a  result  of  this  provision. 

The  Administration's  June  revision  also 
proposed  the  elimination  of  Federal  partici- 
pation In  State  supplementary  payments  to 
families  headed  by  an  unemployed  father 
( the  House  bill  by  way  of  contrast  would  re- 
quire all  States  to  make  such  F>ayments) . 
Some  450,000  welfare  recipients  would  face 
a  substantial  reduction  in  their  payments  if 
this  provision  became  law. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  Administration 
revision.  Secretary  Richardson  stated  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  some  kind  of 
••grandfather  clause"  to  protect  individuals 
who  would  face  a  welfare  reduction  or  cut-off 
under  the  proposed  provision  in  the  revised 
bill.  The  CJctober  revised  revision  contains 
such  a  "grandfather  clause."  Under  this  pro- 
vision, any  family  receiving  welfare  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  pro- 
tected for  two  years  from  a  reduction  in  as- 
sistance as  a  result  of  the  provision  relating 
to  State  supplementary  payments.  While  the 
•'grandfather  clause"  would  protect  close 
to  2  million  persons  now  on  the  rolls.  It 
would  not  protect  individuals  who  come  on 
the  rolls  between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  January  1,  1972,  nor  would  it 
provide  protection  for  longer  than  two  years. 

Areas  of  Secretarial  Discretion. — Through- 
out its  consideration  of  H.R.  16311,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  struck  by  the  uniisual  num- 
ber of  provisions  in  the  bill  according  the 
Secretary  broad  discretion  in  setting  policy. 
Rather  than  reducing  them,  the  June  revi- 
sion expanded  the  numl>er  of  places  in  the 
bill  where  the  Secretary  would  be  given  such 
wide  discretionary  authority.  The  October 
revised  revision,  on  the  other  hand,  seriously 
attempts  to  deal  with  a  niunber  of  these 
areas  by  writing  the  policy  into  the  statute 
rather  than  leaving  policy  to  be  determined 
in  later  Department  regulations.  However, 
a  number  of  important  areas  remain  with 
little  or  no  indication  of  the  direction  of  De- 
partmental policy. 

Child  Care. — The  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  child  care  are  a  prime  example  of 
an  area  of  Secretarial  discretion  with  no 
indication  of  intended  policy.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  lack  of  sufficient  day  care  has 
been  a  major  contributing  factor  In  the 
failure  of  the  Executive  branch  to  im- 
plement the  Work  Incentive  Program.  It  Is 
also  generally  agreed  that  a  broad  ex;>an- 
slon  of  child  care  is  a  key  element  if  the 
work  features  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
are  to  be  realized. 

The  child  care  features  of  the  October 
revised  revlson  would  confer  upjon  the  Sec- 
retary unusually  broad  authority  relating 
to  child  care.  Child  care  would  be  arranged 
for  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Through  regulation,  he  would 
set  Federal  standards  for  child  care  which 
would  supersede  all  related  State  and  local 
codes.  Unlike  the  Chairman's  child  care  bill 
(S.  4101)  which  would  also  F)€rmlt  preemp- 
tion of  State  and  local  ordinances,  the  Oc- 
tober revised  revision  and  accompanying  ex- 
planatory material  give  no  indication  what 


the  Secretary's  regulations  would  be.  S.  4loi 
would  write  the  specific  Federal  standards 
into  the  law. 

The  October  revised  revision  would  also 
retain  the  proposed  provision  in  the  June 
revision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  fund 
the  construction  of  clilld  care  facilities  when 
he  finds  that  alteration  of  existing  facilities 
is  not  feasible.  Federal  construction  grant 
programs  typically  contain  many  provisions 
to  assure  equitable  distribution  of  construc- 
tion funds  among  the  States.  No  such  safe- 
guards are  Included  in  the  revised  revision. 

Social  Services. — In  the  October  revised 
revision,  the  Administration  has  abandoned 
its  proposal  for  a  new  social  services  title  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Obligation  of  Deserting  Parents. — H.R. 
16311  contains  a  provision  (unchanged  in 
the  June  revision)  which  would  make  any 
father  who  deserts  his  family  obligated  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  welfare  payments  made  to  his  family 
during  the  period  of  his  desertion.  A  modi- 
fication prop>o6ed  in  the  October  revised  re- 
vision would  limit  the  deserting  father's  lia- 
bility to  Instances  in  which  It  can  be  proven 
that  the  family's  receipt  of  welfare  payments 
was  due  to  the  desertion  of  the  father.  It 
might  be  expected  that  this  new  modifica- 
tion would  seriously  weaken  the  provision 
In  the  House  bill. 

Work  Disincentives. — During  the  April 
hearings  on  the  original  Administration  bill, 
three  areas  were  highlighted  as  contributing 
to  serious  work  disincentives  because  they 
could  in  some  cases  result  in  a  decrease  in 
total  family  Income  If  the  family's  earnings 
Increased.  In  the  June  revision,  the  Admin- 
istration prop)osed  handling  e.<ich  of  these 
three  areas  outside  the  scope  of  the  welfare 
bill  Itself. 

First,  the  Administration  proposed  In  June 
that  the  schedule  of  entitlement  to  food 
stamps  be  revised  administratively  to  Insure 
that  an  Increase  in  family  Income  will  not 
result  in  a  larger  decrease  in  food  stamp  en- 
titlement. This  administrative  action  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken. 

Second,  the  Administration  has  proposed 
language  for  inclusion  in  the  1970  housing 
bill  to  require  families  in  public  housing  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  their  earnings  as 
rental  payment  so  that  the  value  of  public 
housing  would  diminish  gradually  as  family 
income  rose.  The  Senate,  in  action  on  the 
housing  bill,  has  rejected  this  provision  rec- 
ommended by  the  Administration. 

Third,  the  Administration  stated  its  in- 
tention of  submitting  to  the  Congress  next 
February  a  legislative  proposal  to  repeal  the 
present  Medicaid  program  for  families  and 
replace  it  with  a  wholly  Federal  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan  with  premiums,  re- 
lated to  family  Income,  paid  by  the  families 
enrolled  in  the  Plan.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Administration's  plan  to  sub- 
mit the  legislation  next  February. 

A  serious  work  disincentive  problem  that 
has  not  been  given  sufficient  attention  to 
date  relates  to  day  care.  The  revised  revision 
apparently  contemplates  that  day  care  would 
be  made  available  only  to  persons  participat- 
ing In  the  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der the  bill.  Thus  It  may  be  expected  that 
situations  would  arise  in  which  mothers  were 
eligible  for  free  or  partly  subsidized  child 
CEire  while  receiving  family  assistance  but 
would  become  ineligible  for  any  child  care 
aid  If  they  worked  themselves  off  of  family 
assistance. 

When  these  various  work  disincentive  fea- 
tures are  combined,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
under  the  October  revised  revision  as  under 
the  earlier  versions  of  the  bill,  there  would 
be  many  situations  in  which  a  family  would 
suffer  an  economic  loss  if  its  earnings  rose. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  the  October  revised  re- 
vision in  its  first  full  year  is  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  somewhat  more  than  $4  billion. 
The  cost  of  the  June  revision  was  also  esti- 
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mated  at  about  this  level,  but  the  fiscal  year 
impact  was  different.  In  the  June  revision, 
the  full  $4  billion  Impact  was  attributed  to 


fiscal  year  1972,  since  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  would  have  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  that  fiscal  year.  Because  of  the  delayed 


effective  dates  in  the  October  revised  revi- 
sion, the  ^  billion  cost  would  be  postponed 
until  fiscal  year  1973. 


The  Family  Assistancx  Act  (HJl.  16311) 
(Major  changes  made  by  the  administration  in  June  revision  and  October  revised  revision) 


House  bill 


June  revision 


October  revised  revision 


Authorization  of  pretests: 
No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Amount  of  State  supplementation: 
Requires  the  States  to  supplement  Federal 
payments  to  families  in  accord  with  the 
State  needs  standards  under  AFDC  for 
January  1970.  It  would  also  require  con- 
tinued application  of  the  reduction  pro- 
visions incorporated  in  the  plans  of 
approximately  22  States  under  which 
families  {ire  generally  paid  assistance 
amounting  to  something  less  than  the 
difference  between  their  countable  in- 
come and  the  State  standard. 


Work  requirement: 

Provides  $300  reduction  in  family  assist- 
ance for  refusal  of  work  or  training. 

Individual  may  refuse  work  if  he  has  dem- 
onstrated capacity,  through  other  avail- 
able training  or  employment  opportuni- 
ties, of  securing  work  that  would  better 
enable  him  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

Secretary  of  Labor  decides  who  to  train  and 
in  what  order  of  priority. 


Child  care: 
The  Federal  Government  would  pay  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  child  care  proj- 
ects for  children  whose  parents  are  or 
have  been  participating  in  work  and 
training  programs  under  the  bill. 


Unemployed  fathers: 
States  would  be  required  to  supplement 
family  assistance  payments  for  families 
headed  by  an  unemployed  father;  30- 
percent  Federal  matching  would  be  pro- 
vided. Families  would  be  covered  under 
medicaid  program. 


Federal  Income  tax  exclusion: 
No  provision. 


Mandatory   application   for  benefits   tinder 
other  programs: 
Ko  provision. 


States  would  be  required  to  supplement  Fed- 
eral payments  to  families  in  accord  with  a 
payment  level  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  based  on 
payments  to  families  under  the  existing 
AFDC  program  in  the  State  If  they  had  no 
other  income.  The  effect  of  the  provision 
would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance for  families  with  any  other  Income 
in  those  22  States  which  now  pay  less  than 
the  full  difference  between  countable  In- 
come and  the  State  needs  standard. 


Authorizes  appropriation  of  "stich  sums  aa 
may  be  necessary"  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  eval- 
uate State  general  assistance  programs  for 
the  "working  poor"  and  to  conduct  and 
evaluate  1  or  2  programs  designed  to  test 
the  cash  assistance  and  the  work  and 
training  provisions  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan.  These  teste  would  generally  be 
limited  to  families  which  are  Ineligible  for 
aid  under  present  Federally  funded  public 
assistance  programs  and  which  include  a 
fully  employed  adult.  The  Secretary  must 
report  his  evaluation  of  the  programs  to 
the  Congress  by  Mar.  1,  1972. 

Largely  the  same  as  the  June  revision.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  States  in  setting  the  pay- 
ment levels,  in  accord  with  the  amount 
generally  paid  families  of  given  sizes  with- 
out including  certain  extra  amounts  for 
special  needs.  Also  would  add  a  temporary 
savings  clause  for  those  families  in  22 
States  who  would  otherwise  have  their  as- 
sistance reduced  under  the  revised  revision. 
Under  this  clause,  such  families  (if  the 
State  wishes) ,  could  continue  to  get  assist- 
ance at  the  higher  rate  for  the  first  2  years 
after  the  family  assistance  plan  goes  into 
effect. 


Increases  family  assistance  reduction  to  $500.     Same  as  June  revision. 


Provides  that  an  individual  may  refuse  work 
if  he  has  ability  to  acquire  such  employ- 
ment and  If  Secretary  of  Labor  is  satisfied 
that  the  employment  is  available  and  the 
individual  has  not  had  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  secure  it. 

Same  as  House  bill. 


Basically  same  as  House  bill,  but  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  construct  facilities  to 
whatever  extent  he  determines  this  is 
necessary. 


Eliminates  requirement  for  State  supplemen- 
tation of  payments  to  families  beaded  by 
an  unemployed  father.  Also  eliminates 
Federal  matching  for  such  fEunlUes  If  cov- 
ered on  a  voluntary  basis.  Medicaid  cov- 
erage optional,  with  Federal  matching. 


Allows  an  exclusion  from  income,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance, equal  to  any  Federal  income  tax 
paid  or  wlthlield — in  effect,  reimbursing 
the  recipient  for  Income  tax  payments. 


No  provision. 


Changes  "refusal"  provision  to  allow  indi- 
vidual to  refuse  work  that  is  not  "suitable" 
as  described  in  the  bill.  "Suitability"  la 
related  to  wages,  working  conditions,  the 
Individual's  prior  experience,  and  other 
factors. 

Adds  provision  specifying  priority:  (1)  for 
unemployed  fathers  and  volunteer  moth- 
ers; (2)  for  other  unemployed  adults  and 
youths  age  16  and  over,  who  are  not  regu- 
larly attending  school  and  not  en^)loyed 
full  time;  (3)  for  employed  persons;  and 
(4)   for  all  others  registered. 

Adds  requirement  that  Secretary  of  HEW 
prescribe  standards  pertaining  to  all  as- 
pects of  child  care  provided  under  the  bill. 
Child  care  and  facilities  provided  under  the 
bill  would  not  be  subject  to  licensing  or 
other  requirements  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary had  prescribed  standards. 

Adds  requirement  that  States  which  pay 
families  with  unemployed  fathers  under 
present  law  must,  for  up  to  2  years,  pro- 
vide supplementation  to  the  families  re- 
ceiving payments  at  the  time  the  supple- 
mental payments  program  becomes  ellec- 
tlve.  After  24  months  no  matching  for  un- 
employed fathers  would  be  provided.  Med- 
icaid coverage  c^tlonal,  with  Federal 
matching. 

Ellmlnatee  the  Federal  Income  tax  exclusion 
provided  in  the  June  revision. 


Provides  that  no  assistance  will  be  payable 
for  any  family  member  who  refuses  to  ap- 
ply for  unemployment,  social  security,  or 
other  such  benefits  for  which  be  \b  ap- 
parently eligible. 
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June  revision 


December  8,  1970 


October  revised  revision 


Obligation  of  deserting  parents: 
Makes  deserting  parents  obligated  to  the 
United  States  for  any  family  assistance 
benefits  and  for  the  Federal  share  of  any 
State  supplemental  benefits  paid  to  his 
family  during  the  period  of  the  deser- 
tion. This  Uablllty  would  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  support  payments  the 
deserting  parent  actually  made  and 
would  not  exceed  the  amo\mt  of  any 
support  payments  required  by  a  court 
order. 
:  ''ainlly  relationship : 

In  determining  family  relationships  for 
purposes  of  the  family  assistance  plan, 
appropriate  State  law  would  apply. 

i  idmlnistratlon  of  programs: 

(a)  For  aid  to  fanUlles.  3  alternatives  are 
provided:  (1)  Federal  admiiUstra- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  payment  and. 
under  agreement  with  the  State,  of 
the  State  supplement;  (2)  under 
agreement  with  HEW,  the  State 
could  administer  both  payments: 
(3)  Federal  administration  of  the 
Federal  payment  and  State  admin- 
istration of  the  supplemental.  The 
Federal  Government  would  pay  the 
cost  of  administering  the  Federal 
payment.  It  would  pay  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  administering  the 
State  supplement  If  it  is  federally 
administered,  and  50  percent  if  the 
State  made  its  own  supplemental 
payments. 

(b)  For  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 

abled. States  could  continue  to  ad- 
minister assistance  to  adult  recipi- 
ents or  make  an  agreement  with  the 
_  Federal  Government  for  Federal  ad- 
ministration. If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment performed  the  administration. 
It  would  pay  full  admlnistraUve 
cost. 

(c)  No  provUlons  related  to  Federal    ad- 

ministration of  other  programs. 


Same  as  House  bill. 


Deletes  House  provision. 


£  avlngs  clause" : 
F»rovldes  generally  that  In  the  first  2  years 
after  enactment  the  cost  to  a  State  of 
payments  under  the  bUl  would  not  be 
greater  than  It  would  have  been  for  pay- 
ments required  under  present  law. 


Ef  ectlve  dates : 

=^ovlslons  for  the  payment  of  Federal  fam- 
ily assistance  and  of  State  supplemental 
payments  would  be  effective  as  of  Julv 

1.   1971.  ' 

I  ;hlld  care  provisions  would  become  effec- 
tive upon  passage  of  the  bill. 

So:ial  services: 

:  .lalntains  present  law,  under  which  States 
receive  75  percent  Federal  matching  for 
social  services  provided  under  State 
plans,  with  open-end  appropriation. 


Same  as  House  bill. 


Adds  authority  for  Secretary  of  HEW  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  States  for  Fed- 
eral administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram (with  the  State  paying  the  cost  of 
administration).  Federal  eligibility  deter- 
mination for  medicaid  (with  50-50  match- 
Ing  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
of  the  cost  of  making  the  determinations) , 
Federal  determination  of  eligibility  for 
surplus  commodlUes  (with  the  State  pay- 
ing the  full  cost  of  the  determination), 
the  Federal  administration  of  State  gen- 
eral assistance  programs  (with  the  States, 
paying  the  full  cost  of  administration). 

Eliminates  the  2-year  restriction  on  the  sav- 
ing provisions.  Changes  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  from  "what  would  have  been"  paid 
under  existing  law  In  each  future  year 
to  what  was  actually  paid  by  the  State 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  increased  as  the  cost 
of  living  rises.  Would  require  State  to  bear 
the  cost  of  increases  in  welfare  payment 
levels,  but  not  the  full  cost  of  caseload 
Increases. 

Same  as  House  bill. 


Umlts  the  llabuity  of  deserting  parents  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  famUv 
assistance  benefits  to  Instances  in  which  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  family  is  gettina 
family  assistance  as  a  result  of  the  dese^ 
tlon. 


Adds  provision  that  if  an  agreement  for  Fed- 
eral administration  was  made  having  an 
effective  date  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  implementation  of  FAP,  the 
Federal  Government  would  assume  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  administration  dur- 
ing the  period  after  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  and  before  Federal  administra- 
tion began. 


Repeals  present  law  provisions  for  social 
services.  Adds  provision  for  new  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  a  variety  of  social 
services  to  be  provided  by  States  under 
State  plans,  with  complex  administrative 
relationships. 


Same  as  June  revision. 


Adds   provision   which   prohibits   the  Secre- 
tary   from    making    agreements    with   the 
States  for  State  administration  of  Federal 
payments  to  the  working  poor  after  Jan  i 
1974. 

Adds  provision  preventing  States  from  re- 
turning  to  State  administration  once  they 
liave  chosen  Federal  administration. 

Adds  provision  for  100  percent  Federal 
matching  for  administrative  costs  for  pro- 
grams  to  establish  paternity  of  Illegitimate 
children  and  to  secure  support  payments. 


Adds  requirement  that  administration  of 
cash  assistance  and  social  services  be 
separated. 


December  8,  1970 
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Same  as  June  bill. 


Essentially  the  same  as  June  revision. 


Effective  date  for  family  assistance  and  State 
supplemental  payments  Jan.  1,  1972,  but 
payments  to  families  heeded  by  an  em- 
ployed father  would  not  become  effective 
until  July  1972. 

Child  care  and  new  pretest  provisions  would 
become  effective  upon  passage  of  the  bill. 

Eliminates  new  title  XX  in  June  revision. 
Same  as  House  bill. 


EzHiBrr   3 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  24,  1970] 

Senator  Harris  on  the  Nixon  Familt 
Assistance  Plan 

The  editors  of  Newsweek  are  said  to  reject 
dull  copy  with  the  notation,  "EGO,"  which 
stands  for  "Eyes  Glaze  Over."  The  principal 
difficulty  with  any  discussion  of  welfare  leg- 
islation Is  that  It  is  so  tedious  and  detailed 
that  the  listener's  eyes  often  glaze  over  after 
the  first  Introductory  phrases. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  great  barriers 
many  of  us  have  faced  in  trying  to  get  peo- 
ple to  understand  what  wretchedly  wrong 
provisions  are  contained  In  President  Nixon's 
Family  Assistance  Plan. 

We  have  faced  other  barriers.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  tried  from  the  first  to 
make  It  appear  that  any  opposition  from  the 
progressive  side  of  the  political  spectrum 
would  be  motivated  purely  by  Jealotisy  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  getting  the  credit  for  long  over- 
due reform.  And  as  the  editor  of  one  news- 
paper put  It,  "We've  opfKDsed  him  on  every- 
thing else,  and  we  Just  have  to  support  him 
on  something." 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  1967  session  of 
Congress,  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  I  opposed  our  party  leadership  In 
the  Senate  and  our  President — and  risked 
killing  pending  Social  Security  benefit  In- 
creases— to  try  to  stop  punitive  and  regres- 
sive welfare  legislation  from  being  enacted. 

"True,"  some  said  then,  "this  bill  will  hurt 
present  welfare  recipients,  but  we  Just  have 
to  pass  It  If  we're  going  to  give  an  Increase 
to  social  security  beneficiaries,  since  both 
are  tied  together  In  one  bill." 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  thought  that  was  a 
cruel  trade-off,  which  should  not  In  good 
conscience  be  agreed  to. 

A  similar  argument  made  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan — 
that  we  should  aid  some  new  recipients  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  the  benefits  and  repeal- 
ing the  rights  of  present  recipients — is 
equally  Indefensible. 

The  Nixon  Family  Assistance  Plan,  which 
was  Inadequate  to  start  with,  got  worse,  not 
better,  as  It  was  considered  and  modified  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  What  the 
Finance  Committee  rejected  last  Friday  was 
not  the  original  Nixon  prop>osal,  nor  even 
second  or  third  version  of  that  proposal. 
What  we  voted  against  Friday  was  the  fifth 
administration  version  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan. 

Day  by  day  over  the  past  weeks  of  debate 
In  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  gave 
ground  on  the  more  progressive  parts  of 
their  welfare  bill  in  order  to  secure  conserv- 
ative votes.  Day  by  day,  nearly  every  change 
In  this  legislation  made  it  less  consistent 
with  the  principles  which  were  said  to  have 
motivated  Its  Introduction. 

For  example,  the  bill  we  rejected  would 
have  ended  federal  support  for  the  present 
limited  unemployed-parent  program,  which 
permits  men  to  register  for  work  or  work- 
training,  remain  with  their  families,  and  still 
qualify  for  welfare  benefits.  Repeal  of  this 
program  would  have  had  an  intolerable  Im- 
pact on  poor  families  because  it  would  have 
given  greater  encouragement  than  does  the 
present  system  for  fathers  to  desert  their 
wives  and  children  In  order  to  let  them  qual- 
ify for  welfare  benefits. 

Further,  during  the  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  asked  then -Secretary 
Pinch  whether  It  would  be  possible  under 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  for  welfare  offi- 
cials In  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  force  the 
mother  of  a  school-age  child  to  put  her  chil- 
dren In  a  questionable  day-care  program 
after  school  hours,  against  her  will,  and  to 
force  her  to  pick  cotton  at  the  going  local 
wage,  Secretary  Finch  agreed  that  this  could 
result.  It  could  still  result  under  the  present 
version  of  the  plan,  and  I  find  It  horrifying 


that  anyone  today  would  advocate  such  a 
system. 

The  bill  we  rejected  would  have  reduced 
welfare  payments  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  present  welfare  recipients  across  the 
nation.  Few  of  those  people,  even  under  the 
present  system,  receive  an  Income  they  can 
live  on. 

The  bill  we  rejected  would  have  created  a 
bureaucratic  monstrosity.  Each  state  would 
have  had  sixty-four  different  options  of  how 
to  structure  Its  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government  under  VEirlous  combinations  of 
the  Family  Assistance  PlEm,  Medicaid,  food 
stamps  and  other  related  programs. 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
gave  strong  and  highly  Impressive  testimony 
against  these  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Nixon  plan  In  special  hearings  sponsored  by 
Senator  McCarthy  Just  prior  to  the  Finance 
Committee  action  last  week. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  real  reform.  The  ad- 
ministration has  not  lost  anything — since 
they  say  they  will  offer  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  as  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor — 
except  the  momentum  they  would  have 
gained  If  I  and  others  had  voted  to  report 
the  bill  out  for  consideration  on  the  Senate 
floor.  This  remains  true  even  though  I  and 
other  senators  had  made  It  very  clear  to  the 
administration  from  the  first  that  we  would 
try  to  amend  or  kill  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  on  the  floor. 

When  I  told  Secretary  Richardson  I  had 
decided  not  even  to  vote  to  bring  the  bill 
out  of  Committee,  I  told  him  also  I  would 
be  glad  to  work  with  him  to  produce  an 
Ewceptable  bill  If  he  would  be  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate with  those  who  agree  with  the  basic 
principles  Involved  rather  than  those  who 
do  not. 

There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  people  to  a  decent  minimum  Income,  with 
a  cash  payment  of  $2464  provided  right  now. 
No  present  recipient  can  be  hurt  or  present 
rights  under  the  law  lost.  No  mother  of 
school-age  children  must  be  forced  to  work. 
No  person  should  be  forced  to  work  In  a  sub- 
standard Job  at  substandard  pay;  any  system 
that  requires  either  depresses  wages  and 
makes  It  less  likely  that  poor  people  can  es- 
cape poverty  by  working  full  time.  There 
should  also  be  greatly  expanded  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
now  looking  for  work  in  this  country. 

One  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee said  to  me  last  week,  "What  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  is 
to  get  both  the  Wallace  voters  and  the 
Humphrey  voters  on  his  side,  and  It  cannot 
be  done." 

It  cannot  be  done.  And  between  now  and 
the  time  the  measure  comes  up  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  had  better  decide  which 
he  wants. 


ExHiBrr  4 

November  24,  1970. 
Hon.  John  G.  Veneman, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Under  Secretary:  Enclosed  is  a 
statement  I  recently  wrote  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan. 

The  statement  lists  my  more  major  objec- 
tions. If  you  will  let  me  know  whether  there 
is  any  hope  the  Administration  feels  It  can 
agree  on  elimination  of  these  objections,  I 
will  be  glad  to  set  forth  In  specific  detail 
what  minimal  requirements  I  think  ought  to 
be  met  'oefore  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
is  agreed  to  In  the  Senate. 

The  present  welfare  system  cries  out  for 
real  reform.  I  am  eager  to  Join  with  you  and 
others  to  achieve  It.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

V.S.  Senate. 


Exhibit  5 

December   1,   1970:    Mikimttm   Demands  for 

Alternative  Package — Harris 

(1)  Adequate  income  goal,  a  level  defined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Ijower  Liv- 
ing Standard,  and  an  Intent  to  move  toward 
It. 

(2)  A  federal  floor  of  $2,464,  cashing  out 
food  stamps  and  adding  the  bonus  value  of 
stamps  on  to  present  benefits. 

(3)  No  forced  work  requirement  for  moth- 
ers with  school  children  and  a  guarantee 
that  no  one  will  be  forced  to  take  a  Job  pay- 
ing below  the  minimum  wage. 

(4)  Retain  the  states'  standard  of  need 
and  mandate  AFDC-UP. 

(5)  Maintain  all  benefits  recipients  now 
receive. 

(6)  Provide  an  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. 

(7)  Ensure  the  rlghU  of  recipients  and  ap> 
pUcants : 

(a)  the  right  to  a  full  due  process  fair 
hearing 

(b)  abolish  third  party  payments 

(c)  maintain  present  law  on  step-parent 
llabllllty 

(8)  Full  federal  administration  of  basic 
federal  floor  and  state  supplementation. 

Exhibit  6 
Statement  or  Secretary  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
to  a  Meeting  on  Welfare  Reform  Con- 
vened by  Common  Cause,  December  3,  1970 
I  greatly  appreciate  your  attendance  this 
morning  because,  with  your  help,  the  fight 
for  meaningful  welfare  reform  this  year  can 
be  won.  Never  since  the  Social  Security  legis- 
lation was  first  enacted  have  so  many  people 
been  able  to   agree  on  both   the   need  for 
reform  and  the  principles  of  change. 

There  has  been  so  much  dispute  In  recent 
weeks  over  possible  amendments  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan  that 
the  wide  areas  of  consensus  have  often  been 
obscured.  Let  me  review  for  a  moment  what  I 
think  we  do  agree  on  and  what  this  bill 
win  accomplish. 

First,  the  bill  would  establish  a  nationwide 
floor  under  assistance  payments,  and  nation- 
al eligibility  standards  for  both  the  family 
and  adult  categories.  This  change  alone  in- 
volves a  massive  reform  by  eliminating  the 
geographic  inequities  present  under  current 
law.  Ten  percent  of  present  AFDC  recipients 
and  36  percent  of  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled caseload  would  Immediately  receive 
higher  benefits  as  a  result  of  these  changes. 
Second,  the  bill  provides  for  strong  move- 
ment In  the  direction  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  all  income  assistance  programs. 
The  new  working  poor  program  would  be 
Federally  administered  In  every  State  and 
attractive  options  are  created  for  the  States 
to  delegate  to  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
ministration of  the  full  range  of  associated 
programs.  Including  State  supplementation. 
food  stamps,  general  assistance,  and  Medicaid 
eligibility  determination. 

Third,  we  would  for  the  first  time  extend 
assistance  to  the  working  poor — a  group  com- 
prising over  40%  of  the  poor  which  Is  now 
Ineligible  for  Federally-supported  welfare. 
This  Is  the  heart  of  the  reform  and  combines 
an  Important  work  incentive  with  effective 
action  against  poverty. 

Fourth,  the  plan  would  greatly  expand 
quality  child  care  and  manpower  training 
programs,  with  over  $600  million  In  new 
funds  committed  In  the  first  full  year  of 
operation. 

Fifth,  Family  Assistance  Improves  the 
work  Incentive  and  work  requirement  pro- 
visions of  current  law.  The  several  work  dis- 
incentive notches  now  found  in  AFDC  ar* 
eliminated,  and  mothers  with  preschool  chil- 
dren are  given  the  option  to  remain  with 
their  children — which  Is  not  the  case  under 
current  law. 
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Thi  se  are  reforms  that  should  not  be  per- 
mlitel  to  die.  We  have  calcxilated  that  al- 
most 14.5  million  people  will  be  eligible  for 
beneqts  that  will  make  them  better  off  than 
current  law.  Anyone  who  contends 
his  bill  Is  somehow  worse  than  current 
should  be  defeated  If  It  Is  not  further 
,  must  answer  to  these  14.5  million 
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Is  not  to  say,  of  cotirse,  that  there  are 
tlmate  ways  to  Improve  the  bill  still 
r.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  bill  has 
much  Improved  In  the  13  months  since 
5  Introduced.  The  Administration  has 
discussing  with  a  number  of  Senators 
^e  of  possible  additions  to  the  so-called 
blU"  or  October  revision  of  Family  As- 
ce  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  by 
imendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
cular,  you  are  probably  familiar  with 
of   10  possible  amendments   which 
Rlblcoff  has  suggested  as  a  result  of 
ersatlons  with  a  number  of  Senators, 
given   most  careful    attention   to 
Ideas  In  an  honest  effort  to  develop  an 
able  compromise.  It  Is  In  that  spirit 
can  now  present  the  Administration's 
to  those  proposfils: 
accept  the  Idea  that  the  bill  should 
i  national  goal  of  providing  to  every 
.  through  work  or  assistance,  an  in- 
adequate  for   their  needs.   This  Is  a 
goal  which  f uUy  befits  a  Nation  of 
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We  agree  that  the  language  of  the  Presl- 

orlglnal  proposal,  passed  by  the  House 

R^resentatlves,  should  be  restored  pro- 

for   mandatory  coverage  of  families 

by   an   unemployed   father    (AFDC- 
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agree  that  the  effect  of  section  452  of 
I  ouse-passed  bill,  maintaining  current 
levels  for  families  with  Income,  should 
.  (The  October  revision  of  Family 
has  provided  for  a  more  limited 
"grandfathering  in"  persons   now 
receiving  payments  at  these  higher  levels  for 
a  perfxl  of  two  years.) 

cannot  fully  accept  the  proposal  that 
be  referred  to  a  Job  under  the  work 
requirement  that  pays  less  than  tae  Federal 
mlnlimm  wage  of  81.60  per  hour.  There  are 
ifter  all,  about  7  million  persons  who 


rei  tored. 
Assist  mce 
provl!  ion 


4.  V'e 
no  or  e 


now. 


are  working  for  less  than  this  wage,  and  to 
state  that  no  welfare  recipient  had  to  take 
such  a  Job  would  be  most  Inequitable  to 
these  low  wage  workers.  Nevertheless,  there 
could  be  cases  where  referral  to  Jobs  paying 
substantially  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
would  be  unconscionable.  Therefore,  we 
would  propose  Instead  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  no  person  could  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  Job  paying  less  than  $1.20 
per  hour,  which  Is  Ih^.c  of  the  minimum 
wage.  In  any  case,  anyone  working  for  be- 
tween $1,20  and  $1.60  per  hour  would  be 
eligible  for  Income  supplementation  under 
Family  Assistance  which  wotdd  raise  his 
total  Income  from  wages  plus  assistance  to  a 
level  comparable  to  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

5.  We  agree  that  public  service  Jobs  should 
be  provided  for  welfare  recipients,  and  will 
support  an  earmarking  of  $150  million  In 
Labor  Department  funds  for  this  purpose. 
The  Federal  matching  formula  for  these 
Jobs  should  be  consistent  with  whatever  for- 
mula emerges  from  the  Senate-House  Con- 
ference Committee  now  considering  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  (the  nutchlng 
rate  currently  In  that  bill  Is  80%). 

6.  We  agree  that  the  programs  that  are 
fully  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  would  apply  to  family  assist- 
ance benefits  for  female-headed  families  In 
those  States  which  have  no  State  supple- 
mentation. 

7.  We  agree  that  adequate  protection 
should  be  provided  to  local  and  State  wel- 
fare employees  transferred  to  the  Federal 
system  as  a  result  of  the  bill.  We  have  been 
working  with  employee  groups  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  some  weeks  to  de- 
velop such  a  provision  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

8.  Family  Assistance  makes  a  major  change 
la  current  law  regarding  the  Impact  of  the 
work  requirements  on  female  heads  of  fam- 
ilies. Under  AFDC,  women  with  preschool 
children  may  be  required  to  take  a  Job;  un- 
der Family  Assistance,  that  mandatory  fea- 
ture Is  applied  In  the  case  of  mothers  only 
to  those  with  school  age  children.  Moreover, 
priorities  have  been  added  to  the  bill  govern- 
ing the  order  of  referral  of  persons  to  train- 
ing and  Jobs  which  Indicate  that  all  male 


heads  of  families  and  all  women  who  volun- 
teer for  employment  are  to  be  taken  before 
the  nonvolunteerlng  mothers  are  reached. 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  work  require- 
ment is  humane  and  responsible,  p>artlcu- 
larly  In  view  of  our  latest  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  minimum  wage.  However,  there 
Is  a  lack  of  clarity  on  the  face  of  the  bill  as 
to  whether  the  arrangement  of  chUd  care 
Is  a  precondition  to  requiring  a  mother  to 
take  a  Job,  and  we  would  accept  an  amend- 
ment clarifying  that  this  precondition  must 
bo  met. 

9.  We  would  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  continue  the  practice  under  AFDC  In 
following  State  court  decisions  as  to  whether 
a  step-parent  has  an  obligation  to  support 
step-children. 

10.  Budgertary  limitations  preclude  the  Ad- 
ministration from  accepting  an  Increase  In 
the  basic  $1600  payment  for  a  family  of  four. 
An  Increase  equal  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  between  the  date  of  enactment  and 
the  1972  Implementation  date  could  cost  as 
much  as  $400  million  In  additional  funds. 
In  any  case,  the  Administration's  original 
proposal  assumed  an  effective  date  of  Jan- 
uary 1972,  so  that  no  cost  of  living  updating 
Is  relevant. 

In  short,  we  are  able  to  accept  7  of  10  of 
the  Senator's  proposals,  and  to  offer  counter 
proposals  on  two  others.  Beyond  this  I  do 
not  think  we  can  go.  I  recognize  that  many 
Senators  may  wish  to  go  further  on  some 
of  these  items,  and  we  fully  recognize  their 
right  to  offer  such  proposals  through  amend- 
ments which  are  separate  from  this  consol- 
idated floor  amendment  which  we  can  accept. 

I  know  that  Senators  Rlblcoff  and  Bennett 
are  working  earnestly  to  prepare  a  bipartisan 
amendment  attaching  Family  Assistance  to 
the  Social  Security  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  these  responses  by  the 
Administration  will  provide  a  basis  for  that 
amendment.  I  believe  that  these  two  Sen- 
ators have  been  magnlflclent  In  their  com- 
mitment to  welfare  reform  and  their  con- 
tinuing effort  to  seek  a  balanced  bill  accepta- 
ble to  a  wide  group  of  Senators.  I  would  also 
like  particularly  to  note  and  welcome  Sen- 
ator Hartke's  statement  yesterday  that  he 
win  support  a  co€illtlon  effort.  I  believe  that 
this  battle  can  be  won;  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  It. 


PERSONS  BEnER  OFF  UNDER  H.R.  16311  (OCTOBER  VERSION)  THAN  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW 
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WorVing  poor 

A  FDC  cases  with  benefit  Increases  in  the 
9  ■  iurisdictions  with  the  lowest  pay- 
ments   

State  supplemental  cases  not  now  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC 

Current  AFDC  cases  benefitting  from 
simplified  payment  standard 
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Subtotal,  family  assistance 2,447,900 


13, 185.  OOO 
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Client  group 


Number 
families 


Number 
recipients 


Percent  of 

current 

cases 


Adult  categories: 

(1)  Adult  cases  in  the  States ^  paying  less 

than  $110  monthly  per  recipient 1109  700  36  3 

(2)  New  cases  made  eligible  by  the  mini- 

mum paymentstandard 105,400 

(3)  New  APTO  cases  made  eligible  by  the 

national  definition  of  disability 64,700 

Subtotal,  adult  categories 1,279,800  36.3 

Total,  all  programs 14,464,800  16.9 


tma,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  South  Carolina   Tennessee 
Pu(  rto  Rico  '     ■=""""». 

452  of  the  bill  requires  that  States  simplify  need  and  payment  standards  in  order  to 

he  number  and  complexity  of  such  standards.  This  simplification  is  likely  to  be  resolved 

way  that  benefits  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  now  used 


for  many  current  AFDC  cases,  but  estimates  of  this  impact  cannot  be  made  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  develops  definite  guidelines  for  this  simplification  of  standards 

» For  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients,  22  out  of  54  jurisdictions  now  pay  less  than  JllO  monthly 
to  a  single  recipient,  and  47  jurisdictions  now  pay  less  than  $220  to  an  aged  couple. 


AMERICA'S  HUMANENESS 

HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
Vice  President  Agnew  was  in  New 
City  to  receive  an  award  from  the 
of  directors  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America.  This  award  is  known  as  the 
Uncpmmon  Man"  Award. 

accepting  the  award,  the  Vice 

spoke  concerning  the  faith  and 

otion  which  the  majority  of  Amer- 

feel  for  our  country  and  the  part 


that  this  majority  has  played  in  making 
the  United  States  the  great  country  l£  is 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Vice  President 
Agnew's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Address  by  the  Vice  PREsroENT 
It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  to- 
night and  to  receive  this  "Uncommon  Man" 
award  from  what  is  probably  the  most  un- 
common collection  of  men  In  America.  I 
consider  It  a  rare  honor  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  talent  that  fills  this 
room,  the  success  that  each  of  you  has 
achieved  In  bis  chosen  profession,  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  gone  beyond  that  to  dedi- 
cate your  energies  to  helping  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  boys  become  appreciative  of 
and  contrlbutlve  to  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica, I  am  doubly  impressed. 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  role  that  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  played 
In  this  organization — Herbert  Hoover,  who 
was  your  chairman  for  28  years  and  con- 
sidered that  It  was  the  most  meaningful 
experience  of  his  life,  and  Richard  Nixon, 
who  took  seriously  his  responsibilities  as  your 
chairman  for  four  years  preceding  his  In- 
auguration as  President  last  year. 

It  Is  also  a  real  pleasure  to  share  this 
platform  tonight  with  the  greatest  baseball 
player  of  our  era — and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  time — Brooks  Robinson.  I  consider  my- 
self fortunate  that  Brooks  helped  me  cam- 
paign for  Governor  of  Maryland  four  years 
ago  Instead  of  running  against  me.  Seriously, 
he's  as  great  off  the  field  as  on  It;  he  gives 
unstlntlngly  of  his  time  to  numerous  worth- 
while religious  and  charitable  causes.  You 
and  the  850  thousand  boys'  club  members 
throughout  the  United  States  can  Indeed  be 
proud  that  Brooks  Is  an  alumnus  of  one  of 
your  clubs — Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  something  about  the  work  of  one  of 
your  clubs — the  Slleslan  Boys'  Club  of  Los 
Angeles.  I  was  very  Impressed  with  the  work 
of  this  Club  with  underprivileged  boys  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  minority  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Through  the  courtesy  of  certain  "Splro 
Agnew"  wrtstwatch  manufacturers,  the 
SUesian  Boys'  Club  received  a  $10,000  check 
to  assist  In  their  good  work.  I  hope  Mickey 
Mouse  will  not  be  offended  at  our  effort  to 
build  up  the  Slleslan  Boys'  Club's  treasury. 

I  can't  commend  too  highly  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  your  national  organization 
since  1906  and  by  some  Individual  clubs  for 
more  than  a  century.  America  urgently  needs 
more  of  this  kind  of  interest  In  our  young 
people  from  the  private  sector — intimate, 
personal  leadership  that  Inspires  them  to 
achieve  and  excel  In  our  strongly  competitive 
society.  A  boy,  discouraged  and  on  the  ropes 
from  initial  failure,  needs  an  experienced, 
understanding  hand  to  set  him  squarely  on 
his  feet  and  point  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

One  of  my  duties  as  Vice  President  Is  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity.  One  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Council  Is  the  sujjport 
of  state  and  local  youth  coordinators.  These 
coordinators  serve  on  the  staffs  of  Governors, 
mayors  and  county  oflHcials.  They  try  to  co- 
ordinate and  energize  public  and  private  ef- 
forts In  the  area  of  youth  opportunity — not 
an  easy  task. 

These  men  and  women  must  sort  out  and 
keep  up  with  more  than  200  Federal  pro- 
grams which  directly  or  Indirectly  relate  to 
children  and  youth. 

It  has  been  disturbing  to  me  that,  as  the 
Federal  government  has  created  and  publi- 
cized more  and  more  programs,  people  have 
turned  Increasingly  to  government  to  solve 
their  problems.  This  applies  to  youth  work 
as  well  as  to  other  fields. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  youth  council  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  remarked  on  the  need  to  reverse 
this  trend  by  preventing  the  erosion  of  pri- 
vate group  interest.  In  too  many  cases,  we 
have  regarded  the  availability  of  Federal 
money  as  an  excuse  to  cease  private  support 
or  to  restrict  the  effort  to  that  which  the 
Federal  funding  will  finance.  We  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  saying,  "that's  all  we  can  do 
because  that's  all  Washington  will  give  us." 
Many  projects  could  be  accomplished  If  the 
energy  spent  badgering  Washington  for  more 
money  would  be  applied  to  raising  money  for 
the  project  Itself. 

I  do  not  deny  that  public  assistance  Is  use- 
ful and  sometimes  necessary.  But  If  the  Fed- 
eral money  is  Imaginatively  utilized  by  local 
and  state  governments  to  stimulate  activity 
and  production  in  the  private  sector,  the 
positive  good  resulting  can  be  doubled  or 
even  trebled. 


And  it's  important  to  remember  that  suc- 
cess dep>ends  on  something  more  than  money. 
The  Involvement  and  dedication  of  people, 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  cause  in 
which  they  are  deeply  committed,  can  over- 
come seemingly  insurmountable  olsetacles. 
That  participation  is  far  more  powerful  than 
an  impersonal  signature  on  a  check. 

If  we  could  use  more  of  our  Federal  funds 
to  stimulate  private  endeavors  such  as  yours, 
instead  of  smothering  initiative  in  a  blanket 
of  bureaucracy  and  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams. America  would  be  a  stronger  nation 
for  It. 

Tonight,  I  am  honored  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  men  who  Intensely  enjoy  their  work 
of  serving  others.  But  what  makes  your  will- 
ingness to  help  especially  Important  is  that 
you  are  successful  products  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  You  are  representative  of  our 
fine  institutions  and  of  the  professional 
freedom  enjoyed  in  the  United  States.  Every- 
one of  you,  by  virtue  of  his  own  intelligence, 
vigor,  stamina  and  fight,  has  attained  a  high 
peak  of  accomplishment  In  some  field — be  It 
government,  lalDor,  law,  the  military,  sports, 
or  some  other  business  or  profession.  In 
short  gentlemen,  you  are  the  establishment. 
And  because  you  are  the  establishment — 
which  is  fashionably  characterized  as  cold, 
crass,  brutal,  and  selfish — you  are  confound- 
ing the  critics  of  the  American  way  by  your 
vrtllingness  to  help  others  less  fortunate 
than  yourselves.  To  prove  their  thesis,  they 
would  prefer  that  you  spend  your  time  ex- 
ploiting the  poor,  evading  the  law,  cheating 
the  consumer,  and  terrorizing  all  of  lesser 
position  by  your  arrogance  and  insensltlvlty. 

In  these  times  it  Is  vital  that  you  continue 
to  stand  in  obvious  refutation  of  the  minor- 
ity of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  lost  their 
faith  in  American  values.  Your  respect  for 
our  competitive  system  coupled  with  your 
sincerity  and  companion  for  the  underprivi- 
leged and  faltering  among  our  youth  help  to 
repulse  the  ctirrent  attacks  on  our  traditions. 

I  believe  It  Is  appropriate  tonight  to  dis- 
cuss the  challenges  to  our  traditional  values. 

In  particular,  the  competitive,  ambitious, 
aggressive  side  of  our  outlook  is  under  at- 
tack: the  businessman's  drive  for  profit  is 
labeled  money-grubbing,  the  politician's 
Joust  with  his  opponent  Is  branded  as  vicious 
and  divisive,  the  military  commander's  desire 
for  victory  Is  mocked  as  Jingoistic  heroics. 
The  urge  to  fi^ht  one's  way  to  the  top  In 
any  undertaking  is  sneered  at  as  inhvunane 
and  unworthy. 

In  the  public  mind,  this  attack  on  tradi- 
tional values  Is  believed  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  most  of  our  youth.  I  do  not  think 
this  Is  fair  or  accurate.  There  are  many, 
many  young  people.  In  my  opinion  the  vast 
majority,  who  believe  firmly  In  the  American 
system  and  In  traditional  American  values; 
while  at  the  same  time  many  of  those  who 
attack  our  values  are  no  longer  youths,  but 
full  grown  adults. 

Nevertheless,  because  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest, 
of  which  I  have  been  both  critical  and  com- 
mendatory, has  given  such  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  new  "antl"  culture,  I  should 
like  to  read  you  a  few  passages.  The  rep>ort 
Is  speaking  of  what  It  calls  "youth  culture," 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  consider  that 
label  a  misnomer. 

But  here  are  some  passages: 

"This  subculture  took  its  bearings  from  the 
notion  of  the  autonomous,  self-determining 
Individual  whose  goal  was  to  live  with  'au- 
thenticity,' or  in  harmony  with  his  Inner 
penchants  and  Instincts.  It  also  found  Its 
identity  In  a  rejection  of  the  work  ethlc, 
materialism,  and  conventional  social  norms 
and  pieties.  Indeed,  It  rejected  all  Institu- 
tional disciplines  externally  imposed  upon 
the  individual,  and  this  set  It  at  odds  with 
much  In  American  society. 

"Its  aim  was  to  liberate  human  conscious- 
ness and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  expe- 
rience; It  sought  to  replace  the  materialism, 
the  aelf-<lenlal,  and  the  strtylng  for  acbleve- 


ment  that  characterized  the  existing  society 
with  a  new  emphasis  on  the  expressive,  the 
creative,  the  Imaginative.  The  tools  of  the 
workaday  Institutional  world — hierarchy,  dis- 
cipline, rules,  self-interest,  self-defense,  pow- 
er— It  considered  mad  and  tyrannical.  It 
proclaimed  instead  the  liberation  of  the  In- 
dividiial  to  feel,  to  experience,  to  express 
whatever  his  unique  humanity  prompted." 

Now  In  this  much  lionized  subculture, 
three  aspects  strike  me  in  particular.  First, 
the  avoidance  of  ambition  and  the  retreat 
from  power,  struggle  and  greatness.  Second, 
the  emphasis  on  the  abandonment  of  dis- 
cipline, on  hedonism;  and  "doing  your  own 
thing."  Third,  a  gradual  turn  to  solipsism, 
to  the  notion  that  there  are  no  standards 
beyond  oneself. 

These  three  traits  derive  from  an  \inwlll- 
Ingness  to  look  beyond  oneself  or  go  beyond 
oneself.  The  retreat  from  ambition  and  from 
the  arena  of  great  affairs  Is  Justified  by  the 
emphasis  on  chucking  societal  restraints  and 
"doing  one's  own  thing."  Older  standards 
and  principles  that  transcend  the  Individ- 
ual and  have  often  called  him  forth  to  some- 
thing nobler  than  self,  are  rejected,  and  the 
rejection  Is  Justified  by  reliance  upon  one's 
Individual  standard  of  values. 

There  is  a  positive  side  to  this.  After  all, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Plato  once  described 
Justice  as  "doing  one's  own  things."  And 
none  of  us  is  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
there  are  not  abuses  In  the  accumulation  as 
well  as  In  the  exercise  of  power.  Prestige  Is 
not  always  well-earned. 

But  there  Is  also  a  negative  side.  The  re- 
ward of  ambition  is  responsibility  as  well  as 
power  and  prestige.  And  since  power  Is  an  in- 
crement of  achievement,  no  one  will  want 
power  If  achievement  Is  considered  an  un- 
worthy objective.  And  If  there  Is  no  com- 
petition for  power.  It  will  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  those  least  qualified  to  use  It  construc- 
tively. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  this  new  "antl" 
culture  Is  opposed  to  what  Is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  traditional,  American 
values.  To  use  the  modern  Jargon,  they  are 
two  different  "life  styles."  I  favor  the  tradi- 
tional, but  I  firmly  believe  that  both  have  the 
right  to  exist.  Men  can  live  in  differing  ways; 
they  have  the  right  to  choose  and  tolerance 
demands  that  we  try  to  see  the  good  aspects 
of  other  ways  of  life. 

I  must  state  very  emphatically  that  I  have 
not  given  this  description  of  the  new  way 
of  life.  Juxtaposed  to  ours,  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism.  Rather,  I  have  given  It  In  the  de- 
sire simply  to  dellneat«,  because  I  feel  It  is 
a  phenomenon  worthy  of  attention.  How- 
ever, I  believe  we  should  alao  be  aware  of 
what  this  new  outlook  signifies,  not  so  much 
In  moral  terms  as  in  practical  terms — what 
It  means  for  us  and  for  otir  country. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
country  stands  for.  It  stands  for  freedom. 
It  stands  for  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
for  Justice.  I  realize  that  these  concepts  will 
always  be  Ideals,  goals;  that  they  do  not 
exist  in  perfection  here.  Our  principal  minor- 
ities still  suffer  from  Inequality  of  opportu- 
nity. But  we  have  Improved  greatly  In  the 
past  two  decades,  and  with  the  help  of  all 
fair-minded  citizens  we  shall  conquer  this 
defect.  The  beauty  of  our  system  Is  that  It 
dramatizes  flaws  rather  than  conceals  them. 

In  spite  of  otir  Imperfections,  I  believe  that 
oiir  country  remains  the  bulwark  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  today.  With  us  rests  the 
responsibility  and  the  capacity  to  see  that 
freedom  does  not  die.  Moot  of  you  remember 
well  the  Second  World  War  and  how  this 
country  armed  Itself  to  fight  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  freedom  the  modem  world 
has  seen,  the  Nazi  Reich.  If  we  had  not  gone 
to  war  and  fought  for  4  long  years.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  freedom  would  have  perished  from 
this  earth.  The  Communists  had  already  ex- 
tinguished liberty  In  Russia,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  doing  so  In  China.  Britain  would 
surely  have  fallen,  and  I  doubt  that  we  In 
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America  would  have  remained  free  from  In- 
after  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists 
Ivlded    the    vast    Eurasian    continent 
themselvea. 

we  did  go  to  war  and,  because  of  our 

in    to    fight,    freedom    was    preserved. 

Is  very  precious,  but  It  Is  fragile — 

not    survive   by    Itself.    It    must   be 

for,  every  year,  every  day.  Not  always 

irms.  but  always  with  will.  Sometimes 

t  ireats  to  freedom  are  not  readily  ap- 

as  threats — Isolated  acts  of  violence — 

anarchist's  bomb  thrown  In  the  name  of 

a  policeman  murdered  In  the  name 

freedom  Itself. 

worth  remembering  that  freedom  Is 
something  common   In  the  world,   nor 
always  been  there.  Free,  representa- 
verrunent    was    first    developed    as    a 
polltl<^l  goal  In  Ancient  Oreece,  and  It  re- 
fer s,  long  time  a  p>ecullarly  Western 
to   communal    needs, 
have   Inherited   a   firm   belief  In   the 
ness  of  an  unfettered  citizenry  partly 
the    survival    of    great    literatures 
I  Jreece  and  Rome,  and  partly  through 
of  nations  that  were  founded  on 
pAnclple  of  liberty.  Athens  reached  the 
pf    her    attainments    as   a   democracy, 
grew  to  world  power  through  a  con- 
stltutlbn  based  on  self-government.  But  our 
CI  lUntry  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  example 
has  ever  known  of  the  success  that 
brings, 
the   men   who   founded   oiir   country 
a  ready  model  for  their  concepts  of 
vernment.   Because   freedom   at   that 
•  tras    languishing.    There    was    a   King 
and  a  King  In  Prance;  an  Em- 
Russia  and  an  £Imperor  In  China, 
gdvernment  did  not  exist  in  any  major 
In  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  18tb 
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What  sets  us  apart  Is  not  the  ends,  but  the     troUed  market  of  petroleum  which  hM 
means:  Is  freedom  best  preserved  by  striving      rP.enlt.PH   in    Pvnrhitont   r.^t  ^,  ..,   ,?* 


men  who  founded  this  nation  there- 
thelr  concept  of  freedom  In  large 
their  reading  of  ancient  literature, 
their  reading  of  authors  who  them- 
vere  Influenced  by  the  Ancients.  The 
of  a  government  by  the  people  did 
exfct  for  them  to  observe  In  their  con- 
tempor  iry  world,  becaiise  it  had  been  extln- 
gulshe<  with  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
Prlnclp  »te,  1800  years  before. 

30  we  see  how  rare  a  thing  freedom 


or  by  resting?  Are  the  things  we  value  most — 
Justice,  equality,  peace — best  secured  by  ef- 
fort or  by  ease?  Perhaps  there  Is  nothing  In- 
trinsically wrong  with  a  society  of  civilized 
wlthdrawaJ  and  relaxation,  but  In  view  of  the 
terrible  fragility  of  freedom,  can  such  a  so- 
ciety be  preserved  in  today's  aggressive  world? 
Freedom  always  demands  unceasing  wake- 
fulness, but  most  especially  now,  when  her 
enemies  are  both  powerful  and  aggressive.  We 
need  men  in  America  who  are  strong  as  well 
as  humane.  We  need  men  who  understand 
that  leadership  requires  effort  and  who  are 
willing  to  make  that  effort — men  who  go 
beyond  themselves  both  In  joining  the  battle 
for  prizes  and  In  serving  others  generously. 
You  directors  of  the  Boys"  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica are  such  men.  You  have  competed  with 
other  men  and  you  have  served  other  men. 
And  the  boys  you  have  helped  get  a  start 
on  a  better  life  than  they  were  born  to,  will 
not  forget.  They  have  noticed  what  sort  of 
men  you  are,  the  sacrifices  you  make,  the 
generosity  you  have  shown,  and  to  them  you 
will  remain  an  example. 

Because  of  you.  they  will  be  better  able  to 
believe  in  the  American  dream,  to  trust  In 
American  freedom,  to  have  confidence  In 
their  ability  to  compete  and  to  accept  respon- 
sibility. They  will  not  need  to  find  a  cheap 
outlet  for  their  desires  or  live  a  degrading 
life  In  a  fantasy  world  of  dangerous  drugs 
and  narcotics. 

They  are  strong  boys.  I  believe  they  repre- 
sent the  great  majority  of  American  youth 
today.  I  do  not  think  that.  In  honesty  and 
fairness,  we  can  tar  the  bulk  of  our  young 
people  with  the  brush  of  "antl"  culture.  In 
my  view,  our  young  people  are  too  energetic, 
too  positive.  Some  of  the  more  vocal  elements 
In  our  society  may  disagree  and  If  you  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  before  the  television 
tube,  you  too  may  wonder  where  I  get  my 
optimism.  Well.  I  get  It  from  my  own  ob- 
servations— from  traveling  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  country — seeing  all 
those  fresh  young  faces  at  airport  fences, 
on  city  streets,  even  at  political  meetings — 
and  hearing  them  say  in  a  hundred  ways  that 
they  believe  in  America.  My  Judgment  Is  that 
the  youth  of  America  is  sound 


^^^     resulted  in  exorbitant  prices  of  oil  for 
U.S.  consumers. 

These  steps  are  clearly  in  line  with 
those  which  I  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  suggested  to  the  Wliite  House. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  latest  letter  to  General  Lincoln  on 
this  subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Oeosge  A.  Lincoln. 

Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  General  Lincoln  :  We  hereby  submit 
comments  in  response  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister Notice  of  November  17,  1970,  "Crude 
Oil  and  Gasoline,  Notice  of  Investigation  of 
Recently  Announced  Increases  In  Prices" 
(FR.  Doc.  70-15548). 

We  should  like  to  make  some  initial  gen- 
eral comments,  to  outline  specific  factors 
and  questions  for  consideration  In  your  in- 
vestigation, and  finally  to  recommend  cer- 
tain courses  of  action. 


And  bo  we  see  how  rare  a  thing  freedom  "Hiat  Is  why  I  am  optimistic:  because  we 
really  l!.  and  how  few  nations  and  how  few  ^*^*  ^^e  young  people  and  men  like  your- 
people  n  the  history  of  the  world  have  been  selves  who  together  have  accepted  the  re- 
able  to  enjoy  It.  Even  today,  a  great  portion  sponslblllty  of  all  Americans:  to  keep  the 
of  the   world's  population  Is  not  free.  Umted  States  strong  as  a  guarantee  of  free- 

Thesi    facts  Illustrate   quite  vividly   that      ^°^  '"  ^^^  world, 
freedoni    does    not    simply    take    root    and         ^^  °^  "^  want  our  country  to  be  great,  not 

only  in  her  power,  but  especially  In  her  hu- 
maneness. We  want  Justice  and  equality 
and  happiness  for  all  our  citizens.  These  are 
gentle  aspirations,  and  It  may  seem  strange 
to  the  advocates  of  the  "anti"  culture  that 
there  is  also  a  tough  side  to  happiness.  But 
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tie 


because   freedom   requires    vigilance 

to   survive    that   I   am    worried 

"anti"  culture  of  today.  I  fear  that 


does    not    simply    take    root    and 
Itself,   but  must  be  established, 
cultlvaifed  and  guarded — consciously  and  dil- 
igently. 
It    is 
and 
about 
those 
realize 
rejectioh 
snuff  out 
of  life 
war"; 
misses 
those  of 
when 
rather 
No    thl 


V  ho  espouse  this  way  of  life  do  not  ^  believe  that  even  In  this  sleek  and  pros- 
perous age  we  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
words  of  the  great  Athenian  statesman.  Peri- 
cles, who  once  said  to  his  countrymen  over 
2400  years  ago,  that  "the  secret  to  happiness 
is  freedom,  and  the  secret  to  freedom  is 
courage." 


a  ad 


how    quickly    a    massive    Individual 
of  responsibility  and  power  could 
the  freedom  that  makes  their  style 
josslble.  They  say,   "Make  love,   not 
their  slogan  has  appeal.   But  It 
he  point  because  it   suggests  that 
us  who  believe  that  there  are  times 
freedom    must    be    defenced,    would 
war  than  love.  This  is  not  true. 
dicing    person    desires    war     All    sane 
America  as  want  peace.  But  we  must  face  the 
fact  tha  t  there  are  some  In  this  world  who 
are    not 
until  thJlr 
"Fneref  01  e 
capacity 
Lf 

It   haf 
history 
of    ot:he 
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all  Americans 


general  comments 
First,  we  commend  you.  Dr.  McCracken 
and  others  in  the  Executive  Branch  for  In- 
stituting this  investigation  under  the  au- 
thority of  Section  6(a)  of  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation 3279,  as  amended.  We  consider  a 
review  of  petroleum  prices  to  be  long  over- 
due; we  are  pleased  that  the  responsibility 
Imposed  on  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  the  Proclamation  Is  being  exercised. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  act  In  so  many  cases  of  price  In- 
creases In  the  past,  your  responsibility  Is 
particularly  heavy  now. 

Second,  we  urge  that  you  take  interim  ac- 
tion necessary  to  roll-back  the  recent  price 
Increases,  pending  completion  of  your  In- 
vestigation. As  you  know,  a  number  of  com- 
panies, the  most  significant  being  Humble 
Oil.  have  announced  Increases  since  the  em- 
nouncement  of  the  Investigation.  This  ar- 
rogant action  by  the  majors  is.  we  believe,  a 
direct  challenge  to  your  authority  and  to  the 
public  interest  and  may  render  the  Investiga- 
tion useless. 

Third,  we  urge  that  the  Investigation  be 
thorough  and  Incisive.  We  are  mindful  that 
concern  has  been  expressed  that  there  will 
be  only  cursory  examination  of  limited  evi- 
dence, an  Innocuous  report  and  no  action. 
Some  critics  have  pointed  to  the  tone  of  the 
letter  sent  by  OEP  last  week  to  the  major 
oil  companies,  requesting  submission  of  evi- 
dence, and  have  expressed  the  fear  this  let- 
ter may  reflect  a  decision  to  "go  easy"  on 
the  companies. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  burden  of 
proof  to  Justify  the  recent  crude  oil  and  gas- 
oline price  Increases  rests  with  the  major  oil 
companies;  the  burden  Is  upon  those  com- 
panies to  Justify  maintenance  of  the  rigid 
Import  controls  on  crude  oil,  which  make  It 
possible  to  institute  such  price  rises.  The 
domestic  crude  oil  market  Is  Insulated  from 
the  world  market  and  protected  from  com- 


A  BUSY  WEEKEND  ON  THE 
PETROLEUM  FRONT 

„v.. ^^-  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  petition.  Those  who  wish  to  maintain  this 

interesred  irTpeace^at  "least  not  ^  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  long  'le^latio'i  from  our  free  enterprise  system- 
dreams  of  conquest  are  fulfilled,  overdue  action  thLs  past  weekend  in  an-  ,  '^^°  "^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^™^  ^^"^^  *°  ^^^ 
we   must   retain   the   power  and     nouncing  tWO  modest  steps  to  brine  a  PP<=«s— ™"st  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  proof. 

deter  them  and  defend  ourselves,     small  bit  of  comoetition  to  bPJir  ^  nil  V^^.  ''"'°°*  '""^^^  P'""'^'*"  ^""^  ^*^  **^- 

Biimii   oit  oi   compeuuon  to  Dear  on  oil  claratory  statements  about  "national  secu- 

pnces.  rlty"';  they  must  provide  convincing,  factual 

By  freeing  up  a  portion  of  Canadian  data, 

oil  imports  to  the  United  States,  and  by  fifth,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  over 

reducing    the   extent   of   State   control  *^*  P***  ^^^  y**"  crude  oU  and  petroleum 

over  drilling  on  some  Federal  leases  the  P''?**"^*  Pr'«=«  increases  have  contributed  sig- 

Presidpnt  ha«:  fnVpn  o  cfpr.  in  tv.o  aL^  nlflcantly  to  the  Inflationary  pressures  In  our 

Hn^  ^^^vr?Vr„r^vf       u             ®  ^^^'  ecoJ^omy-  The  recent  price  moves,  if  allowed 

tion  which  I  and  others  have  urged  for  to  stand,  will  mean  nearly  «2  bllllon  m  added 

years — the  direction  of  ending  the  con-  annual  costs  in  our  economy,  a  1  cent  per 


been  made  clear  throughout  our 
hat  we  do  not  covet  the  resources 
s.  Certainly,  all  Americans  want 
1  Americans  want  happiness;  and 
want  freedom.  On  this  we  are 
agreed — both  we  who  believe  In  traditional 
values  aiid  those  who  profess  the  new  "antl"' 
culture 
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gallon  rise  In  gasoline  prices  will  cost  Amer- 
ican consumers  nearly  $1  billion  per  year;  a 
1  cent  per  gallon  rise  in  home  heating  oil 
will  cost  the  consumers  along  the  East  Coast 
nearly  $150  million  per  year  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Middle  West  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion, on  Is  an  essential  product;  Increases 
in  Its  cost  are  felt  throughout  our  economy. 
But  the  Impact  Is  particularly  severe  for  low 
and  middle  Income  consumers. 

If  we  are  to  fight  inflation  this  must  be 
the  place  to  start,  for  petroleum  Imports,  and 
hence  prices,  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  This  Is  the  only  area 
in  our  economy  where  the  Government  has 
so  much  Influence  over  prices — and  so  much 
responsibility  to  act. 

SPECinc   QUESTIONS 

In  the  Interests  of  an  effective  Investiga- 
tion we  strongly  urge  that  you  examine  care- 
fully— and  seek  convincing  response  and 
comment  from  the  oil  Industry — to  the  spe- 
dflc  questions  and  factors  set  forth  In 
Appendix  A  of  this  letter. 

As  you  know,  many  of  us  have,  over  the 
past  several  years,  urged  substantial  changes 
In  the  Oil  Import  Program  to  stabilize  pe- 
troleum prices,  cool  the  Inflationary  pressures 
In  our  economy  and  strengthen  U.S.  security. 
We  believe — and  the  evidence  of  recent 
months  has  demonstrated — that  the  present 
Import  control  system  both  weakens  our  se- 
curity and  Is  a  major  cause  of  inflation.  We 
believe  that  the  conclusions  reached  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU 
Import  Control,  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  the 
Cotmcll  of  Economic  Advisers  Eire  even  more 
relevant  today:  "The  present  Import  control 
program  Is  not  adequately  responsive  to  pres- 
ent and  futiire  security  considerations 
The  present  system  .  .  .  has  Imposed  high 
costs  and  inefficiencies  on  consiuners  and  the 
econcMny.  and  had  led  to  undue  government 
intervention  in  the  market  and  consequent 
competitive  distortions," 

We  hope  that  your  investigation  wUl  be  a 
thorough,  serious  one  and  will  help  to  edu- 
cate the  American  people  to  the  facts  and 
the  reality  of  present  U.S.  oil  policies.  The 
Cabinet  Task  Force  Report  contains  much 
data  relevant  to  the  current  Investigation;  we 
trust  that  you  and  your  staff  wlU  make  full 
and  effective  use  of  that  Report. 

While  we  are  not  privy  to  all  the  facts  and 
Intra-corporate  manipulations  of  the  major 
oil  companies,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
recent  increases  In  crude  all  and  gasoline 
prices  are  warranted  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  security  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  national  economic  Interests.  We 
believe  that  these  increases,  as  in  the  case  of 
past  Increases,  will  lead,  not  only  to  higher 
profits  by  the  big  oil  companies,  but  will  also 
sap  our  nation's  strengrth  through  more  in- 
flation In  our  economy. 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

We  therefore  urge  that  your  Investigation 
give  careful  consideration"  to  the  following 
steps  to  reverse  these  price  Increases: 

A.  Immediate  decontrol  of  Imports  of  crude 
oU  and  other  petroleum  products  from 
Canada. 

B.  Substantial  relaxation  of  import  controls 
on  crude  oil  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

C.  Immediate  decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
Imports  into  the  East  Coast. 

D.  Permanent  removal  of  crude  oil  produc- 
tion on  Federal  lands  from  state  pro-ration- 
ing controls. 

E.  Suspension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
nally  "Hot  Oil"  Act. 

P.  Immediate  decontrol  of  residual  fuel  oil 
Imports  Into  Districts  n  through  IV, 

We  also  urge  that  under  the  authority  of 
Section  6(a)  of  the  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion 3279.  as  amended,  you  order  an  Immedi- 
ate Investigation  of: 

(a)  The  cargo  price  Increases  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  for  delivery  to  the  U.S.  East  Coast  In- 


stituted by  Esso  and  Shell  In  August.  1870. 
In  the  Caribbean;  we  understand  that  with- 
in three  weeks  these  two  companies  raised 
the  price  from  6.5  to  8.6  cents  per  gallon, 
more  than  30%. 

(b)  The  cargo  price  Increases  of  No.  2  fuel 
oU  Instituted  by  Humble  and  other  refiner- 
suppliers  on  the  East  Coast  over  the  past 
two  years. 

(c)  The  cargo  price  Increases  of  No.  6  fuel 
oU  Instituted  by  Humble  and  other  refiner- 
suppliers  throughout  the  country  over  the 
past  year;  in  some  instances  these  Increases 
have  been  more  than  100%. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  terrible  toll  inflation  has  taken  in  our 
nation,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  nothing.  We 
view  the  current  Investigation  and  the  ac- 
tion which  win  result  from  It  as  a  test  of 
our  nation's  commitment  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation  and  a  test  of  the  commitment  of 
this  Government  to  serve  the  Interests  of 
an  Americans,  not  Just  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  our  Industries. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  commend  you  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  your 
prompt  Initiation  of  this  Investigation.  We 
look  forward  to  your  report  and  yo\ar  rec- 
ommendations for  action. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 


APPENDIX    A 

1 .  What  has  been  the  relationship  between 
U.S.  crude  oil  and  product  prices  and  cor- 
responding world  prices  since  World  War  H? 
Have  world  crude  oil  prices  declined,  whUe 
U.S.  prices  have  increased? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  of  earnings  and 
costs  of  the  domestic  operations  of  U.S.  oil 
companies,  as  compared  to  earnings  and  costs 
of  their  foreign  operations?  To  what  extent 
are  the  losses  and  increased  costs  claimed  by 
the  majors  due  to  foreign  operations?  (The 
price  Increase  sought  relates,  of  course,  to 
domestic  operations ) . 

3.  According  to  the  First  National  City 
Bank  compilation  of  37  petroleum  producing 
and  refining  companies,  after-tax  (net)  in- 
come in  the  third  quarter  of  1970  is  2% 
higher  than  In  1969  and  7%  higher  than  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1970.  while  companies 
In  other  industries  have  experienced  corre- 
sponding average  declines  of  11  and  13%. 
How  do  these  figures,  particularly  when  cou- 
pled with  the  strong  oil  earnings  predictions 
for  the  4th  quarter  of  1970.  affect  the  Jus- 
tification for  the  Industry's  case? 

4.  What  Increased  savings,  and  hence  prof- 
Its,  will  accrue  to  each  integrated  oil  com- 
pany under  the  depletion  allowance  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Increase  In  crude  oil  prices? 

5.  What  would  be  the  Impact  on  U.S.  crude 
oil  prices  If  Canadian  Imports  were  decon- 
trolled? IX  Imports  from  an  Western  Hemi- 
sphere sources  were  decontrolled?  (The  an- 
swers must  assume.  In  the  case  of  Western 
Hemisphere  Imports,  that  the  oil  wUl  be 
carried  on  tankers  at  the  lower  rates  avail- 
able under  long-term  charter.  As  you  know. 
90%  of  the  world's  oil  Is  carried  In  tankers 
owned  by  or  under  long-term  charter  to 
major  oil   companies.) 

6.  What  Is  the  national  security  Justifica- 
tion for  maintaining  controls  on  Canadian 
Imports?  Western  Hemisphere  Imports?  In 
view  of  continued  Infiatlonary  pressure  ex- 
erted by  oil  prices  In  the  U.S..  are  these 
Justifications  sufficient? 

7.  What  are  the  facts  on  drUllng.  explora- 
tion and  reserves  In  the  United  States?  Isn't 
U.S.  production  higher  than  ever  before? 
Are  the  drining  statistics  misleading,  in  that 
modern  technology  enables  producers  to  drUl 
fewer  weUs  and  get  more  oil? 

8.  Who  does  most  of  the  drilling  and  who 
owns  most  of  the  reserves — the  majors  or 
the  Independents?  Why,  despite  record  profits 
over  the  past  decade,  have  the  majors  not 
done  more  drilling?  Have  the  majors  delib- 


erately held  back  in  order  to  maint^iTi 
prices  at  a  high  level? 

9.  WUl  a  crude  oU  Increase  reaUy  lead  to 
an  Increase  In  exploraUon  and  drilling'' 

10.  What  was  the  Impact  on  exploration 
Of  the  crude  oil  price  increase  in  1969?  Slnc« 
that  increase  was  JusUfied  as  an  Incentive 
for  more  drilling,  why  has  driUing  continued 
to  decline? 

11.  If  there  Is  so  much  need  to  encourage 
domestic  production,  why  has  the  Tewa 
Railroad  Commission  ordered  a  cut-back 
In  December  production  in  Texas? 

12.  How  high  must  crude  oU  prices  go  to 
provide  "sufficient  reserves "?  Would  it  not 
be  less  expensive  and  contribute  more  to 
U.S.  security  if  existing  domestic  reserves 
were  preserved  for  emergencies  and  Imports 
particularly  those  from  the  Western  HemU 
sphere,  were  relied  on  to  a  greater  extent  In 
times  of  peace? 

13.  Why   has   so  much  drilling   and   dig- 

rr,  L  n  *  '*''"  ^*  *^^  ''°P«=t  o'  these  recent 
crude  oil  price  Increases  on  the  petro- 
chemical industry,  in  particular  on  its  ability 
to  compete  in  world  markets'  '">"a"ity 

cr^de^nM**„'^J"  ^,  '*'*  ^P^*  °'  t*>e  f«:ent 
crude  oil  price  increases  on  Independent 
reftners?  Will  these  increases  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Independents  to  compete  ef! 
fectlvely  with  major  oil  companies? 
r»c.H  °,"  ^^P^«™»^'-  29  the  OEP  justified  the 
residual  price  increases  of  recent  mon^s 
amounting  to  more  than  100%  In  some  cases" 
^1^*  founds  that  they  would  provide  in-' 
centl^  for  domestic  production  of  the  prod- 
uct. Won't  the  new  crude  oil  price  increase 

^f^How*''''  l'^""''  P^'='"  for^esldual  fu^ 
oil?  How  much  more  "Incentive"  will  be 
needed  to  provide  adequate  domestic  pro- 
duction of  residual  on? 

t,n.!j^  1°^^  **  *^*  ""P**"  Progrwn  is  con- 
tinued, state  pro-rationing  controls  main- 
tained, and  competition  in  U.S.  markets 
stifled,  isn't  It  true  that  there  win  be  no 
effective  means  to  prevent  an  endless  series 
of  price  Increases? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
lend  my  full  support  on  petroleum  mat- 
ters to  President  Nixon  if  he  shows  signs 
of  contmuing  to  follow  a  policy  for  free- 
ing up  the  oil  markets  and  does  follow 
such  a  policy.  Much  remains  to  be  done 

Nevertheless.  I  have  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  two  steps  announced  this  week- 
end may  not  necessarily  be  indicative  of 
the  direcUon  that  the  administration 
plans  to  be  taking  on  oil  matters  Only 
yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tained a  fine  investigaUve  piece,  written 
by  Bernard  Nossiter.  about  a  proposal 
now  under  study  in  the  White  House  to 
turn  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  over 
to  private  oil  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "White  House  Considers 
SeUing  Navy  Oii  Reserves,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

White  House  Considers  Selling  Navt 

Oil    Reserve 

(By   Bernard   D.   Nossiter) 

The  White  House  Is  considering  a  plan 
that  meets  a  long-cherished  goal  of  the  oil 
Industry,  sale  of  the  Navy's  petroleum 
reserves. 

Paul  McCracken.  the  President's  chief 
economist,  is  now  circulating  the  proposal 
to  members  of  the  Domestic  Council's  En- 
ergy Subcommittee.  It  Is  embodied  In  an 
eight-page  paper  whose  contents  have  been 
made  available  to  The  Washington  Post. 

The  paper  argues  that  the  Navy's  holdings 
In  Alaska.  Wyoming  and  Callfomla  are  too 
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Ins  Ignlflcant  for  strategic  purposes.  The  doc- 
un  ent  proposes  three  other  methods  to  pro- 
vl<le  a  reserve  for  a  wartime  economy  and 
caJ  Is  on  the  subcommittee  to  adopt  a  blue- 
prlat  for  disposing  of  the  Navy's  oil. 

iilmost  since  the  day  President  Taft  es- 
tal  llshed  the  Naval  oil  reserves  in  1912,  the 
ln<  .ustry  has  eyed  them  with  a  mixture  of 
fes  r  and  desire.  Much  of  the  oil  costs  com- 
pa  atlvely  little  to  bring  to  the  surface  and 
I»r1  irate  companies  have  wanted  It  as  a  source 
ready  profits. 

addition,  the  reserves  "overhang"  the 
market  and  companies  have  worried  lest 
administration  might  use  them  to 
down  oU  prices. 
:  Jy  coincidence,  disclosure  of  the  disposal 
re<  ommendailon  comes  on  the  heels  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  announcement  of  a  modest 
to  roll  back  the  new,  25-cent-a-barrel 
in  oil  prices.  There  la  no  known 
between  the  two  events,  however. 
]  lany  administration  officials  would  like  to 
fol  ,ow  the  paper's  recommendation  and  lease 
th( !  reserves  to  private  firms.  However,  they 
fes  r  this  would  touch  off  pwUtlcal  rep)ercus- 
slo  as  and  esj>eclally  a  charge  of  a  "second 
Te  ipot  Dome." 

'  'eapot  Dome  Is  the  name  of  the  Naval 
.•e  In  Wyoming.  In  1929.  President  Hard- 
's Interior  Secretary,  Albert  Pall,  was  con- 
of  taking  a  $100,000  bribe  for  leasing 
Tekpot  Dome  and  the  Elk  Hills,  CaUf .,  reserve 
to  »me  oil  friends. 

in  indication  that  the  administration's 
f ei  rs  are  Justified  came  yesterday  from  Sen. 
Th  Dmas  Mclntyre  ( D-N.H. ) . 

apprised  of  the  new  plan,  he  said: 
'  I  find  it  Incredible  that  an  admlnlstra- 
tloa  which  continues  to  Impose  Import 
qu  )tas  on  oil  in  the  name  of  national  secii- 
rlt '  would  at  the  same  time  be  considering 
th<  I  prop)osal  to  sell  the  naval  petroleum 
res  »rves  to  private  oil  companies. 

■  Given  the  oil  Industry's  enormous  flnan- 
cia  support  to  this  administration's  cam- 
pal  ?n  efforts.  I  think  that  this  proposal 
cai  be  reasonably  and  moderately  charac- 
ter zed  as  similar  to  the  Harding  admlnls- 
tra  tion's  effort  to  sell  the  Teapot  Dome  naval 
pet  roleum  reserves." 

1  Iclntyre  Is  a  leading  foe  of  the  quotas 
which  currently  limit  oil  Imports  to  1.3 
ml  lion  barrels  dally.  The  system  Is  Jiistlfled 
as  i  device  to  encoursige  the  search  at  home 
for  new  oil  fields  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for 
wa  •  needs.  By  keeping  out  low-cost  foreign 
oil  it  is  estimated  to  cost  consumers  $5  bll- 
llo  1  a  year. 

QUOTAS    NOT    DISCUSSED 

'  "he  new  White  House  paper  does  not  dls- 
cu:  s  quotas.  It  was  drawn  up  by  David  Pree- 
ms  Q,  a  member  of  the  energy  policy  staff  of 
th<  President's  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

his  covering  letter,  economist  McCrac- 

tells  the  energy  subcommittee  members 

It  is  "Important"  for  them  to  consider 

document  because  they  are  charged  with 

1  eloping  an  "acting  program"  by  the  end 

Tanuary. 

paper  Is  titled  "A  Strategic  Oil  Sup- 
and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves." 
I  Proven  reserves  In  the  Navy's  California 
ho:  dings  are  1,350,000,000  barrels:  at  Teapot 
Do  ne,  50  million  barrels.  The  estimated  but 
un  )roven  Navy  reserves  in  Alaska  are  10 
bll  ion  barrels.) 

•;  'he  paper  urges  the  White  House  Domestic 
Co  incll  to  select  one  of  three  other  ways  of 
Ins  urlng  a  reserve.  They  are : 

1 .  Umltlng  production  at  every  well,  or  at 
lea  It  those  under  federal  lease,  so  that  a 
pr«  determined  reserve  capacity  Is  maln- 
teil  led. 

S .  Building  up  federal  stockpiles  of  oil  or 
hoi  ding  back  production  entirely  from  some 
we  Is. 

; .  Continuing  to  rely  on  the  production 
lire  its   set   by   state   regulatory   bodies,   no- 


"he 


tably  Texas  and  Louisiana  that  bold  back 
output  to  prop  up  prices. 

The  paper  concludes: 

"Once  .he  Domestic  Affairs  Coxincll  makes 
the  basic  policy  determination,  the  oil  pol- 
icy committee  should  be  required  to  develop 
the  detailed  implementation  plans  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  the  disposition  of 
the  existing  naval  reserves." 

The  paper  Is  said  to  be  one  of  a  dozen  or 
so  dealing  with  different  energy  questions 
and  now  working  their  way  through  the 
White  Hotise  staff. 

Last  summer,  the  former  Interior  Secretary, 
Walter  Hlckel,  won  the  administration's 
blessing  for  a  plan  to  sell  off  Navy  oil  and  use 
the  money  to  compensate  potential  pollu- 
ters who  are  losing  their  leases  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel. 

But  the  Industry  was  so  divided  on  this 
idea  that  It  sank  out  of  sight  In  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
single  most  frustrating  obstacle  to  pro- 
viding the  American  consumer  with  the 
benefits  of  a  free  and  competitive  market 
in  oil  is  the  import  quota  system.  This 
system  is  based  exclusively  upon  a  ques- 
tionable premise — that  restrictions  on  oil 
supplies  are  needed  for  the  national 
security.  And  wiiiie  this  premise  con- 
tinues to  be  the  foundation  of  U.S.  oil 
policy,  it  is  not  rational  to  consider  sell- 
ing off  our  naval  oil  reserves. 

The  naval  oil  reserves  provide  a  sure, 
reliable,  and  safe  supply  of  petroleum  to 
be  used  to  provide  fuel  for  our  naval  and 
air  fleets,  but  they  also  provide  a  much 
more  important  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security.  These  reserves  provide  an 
economic  support  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  its  negotiations  with  private 
oil  suppliers.  As  long  as  the  naval  re- 
serves are  available,  the  Department  of 
Defense  need  never  be  totally  at  the 
mercy  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

We  in  New  England  have  learned  to 
our  sorrow  just  how  unfortunate  that 
situation  can  be.  Totally  dependent  upon 
the  major  oil  companies,  we  have  seen 
prices  of  residual  fuel  oil  triple,  and  sup- 
plies of  both  residual  and  home  heating 
oil  threatened. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  national 
defense  if,  operating  in  a  market  con- 
trolled by  State  prorationing  codes  and 
national  import  quotas,  the  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  maintain  its  own, 
independent  assurance  of  vital  fuel. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  find  it  strange  In- 
deed that  on  the  same  weekend  that  the 
President  annoimced  that  he  would  take 
limited  steps  to  free  up  the  oil  market, 
the  White  House  staff  is  taking  steps  to 
make  our  national  security  apparatus 
more  dependent  upon  the  giants  of  the 
oil  industry. 

I  repeat,  that  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  takes  steps  to  sup- 
port consumers,  as  opposed  to  major  oil 
producers,  he  will  have  my  full  sup- 
port. But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  White 
House  will  clarify  its  proposal  for  selling 
off  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  for  such 
a  step  would,  in  my  opinion,  completely 
wipe  out  any  of  the  possible  benefits 
which  could  accrue  from  the  actions 
announced  by  President  Nixon  this  past 
Friday  evening. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment over  this  weekend  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  Nation's  consumers  a  fair 
break  in  the  oil  market  was  taken  by  tlie 


Governors  of  the  six  New  England  States 
Meeting  as  the  New  England  Governors 
Conference  in  Boston  on  Friday,  the  six 
Governors  approved  a  policy  resolution 
which  will  have  far- ranging  implications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  ttiis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  of  December  4,  1970 

Whereas,  fuel  oil  prices  to  New  England 
consumers  have  Increased  drastically  during 
the  last  six  months;  and 

Whereas,  much  of  this  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  the  adverse  Impact  of  the  oil 
Import  quota  program  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  efforts  to  acquaint  the  President 
with  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  oil  Import 
program  on  the  citizens  of  New  England  have 
proved  fruitless; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  as  Gov- 
ernors of  the  six  New  England  States,  we  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  secure  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  oil  Import  program  because  of  the 
continuing  burden  It  places  on  the  New 
England  economy.  To  achieve  this  objective, 
we  declare  our  intention  to  Join  In  a  legal 
suit  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  the 
quota  program.  We  therefore  request  the 
New  England  Attorneys  Generals  Conference 
to  prepare  the  legal  groundwork  necessary  to 
file  this  suit.  We  resolve  to  develop  the 
statistical  information  required  to  establish 
the  validity  of  our  case. 

Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Cubtis, 
Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis. 
Gov.  John  Dempset, 
Gov.  Frank  Licht, 
Gov.  Walteh  R.  Peterson, 
Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
evident  from  a  reading  of  this  resolution, 
the  New  England  States,  backed  by  the 
legal  skills  of  the  many  fine  lawyers  in 
that  region,  with  well  developed  skills 
in  Federal  litigation  and  oil  import  pol- 
icy areas,  intend  to  challenge  the  dom- 
ination of  the  major  oil  companies  head- 
on. 

To  begin  with,  the  New  England  States 
believe,  and  I  fully  agree,  that  the  pres- 
ent oil  import  control  program  is  un- 
constitutional. Accordingly,  the  validity 
of  that  program  will  be  challenged 
head-on. 

There  are  two  significant  implications 
to  this  move.  The  first  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  presently  has 
it  in  his  power  to  end  this  unconstitu- 
tional program,  and  can  do  so  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  tliis  step 
promptly. 

The  second  implication  deals  with  the 
trade  legislation  which  may  soon  be  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  would  not  have  the 
record  of  the  debates  on  the  trade  legis- 
lation later  this  month  contain  any  im- 
plication that  those  of  us  who  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  may  vote  for  the  bUl, 
whether  it  contains  language  on  oil  im- 
port quotas  or  not,  are  implying  by  our 
votes  that  the  oil  import  program  Is  con- 
stitutional. Far  from  it.  the  record  should 
be  clear  that  this  program  is  invalid,  and 
nothing  that  the  Congress  does  to  limit 
the  effect  of  the  program  should  be  con- 
strued as  implying  that  it  is  valid. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  note  my  understanding  that  the 
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New  England  States  will  be  gathering 
material  which  may  be  used  to  bring 
antitrust  actions  against  ^he  major  oil 
companies.  Perhaps  thiS  way,  we  can 
truly  bring  well  deserved  price  relief  to 
our  oil  consumers. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  ON  OIL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  strongly  disagree  with  the  reasons  given 
for  the  President's  action  In  moving  for 
maximum  production  of  crude  oil.  con- 
sistent with  good  conservation  practices, 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  I  find 
much  in  the  President's  address  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
which  is  heartening. 

The  President's  statement  should  do 
much  to  help  end  the  feeling  of  pes- 
simism which  seems  to  iiave  grown  up 
in  the  country  since  mid-September.  The 
President  pointed  up  the  dramatic  prog- 
ress which  is  being  made  toward  slow- 
ing inflation  and  producing  a  stable 
economy.  His  report  should  Improve  the 
national  economic  psychology. 

In  addition,  I  applaud  the  President's 
rejection  of  wage  and  price  controls  and 
his  decision  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
American  private  economy  system.  In 
my  opinion,  wage  and  price  controls  are 
unwanted  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  unworkable,  unneeded, 
and  in  the  long  run  would  be  unhealthy, 
if  not  deadly,  since  they  would  tend  to 
freeze  our  economy  into  an  immovable 
posture. 

I  strongly  support  the  President  in 
his  decision  to  retain  the  freedom  for 
producers  to  respond  to  the  incentives 
of  the  marketplace. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
in  a  speech  entitled  "The  Trade  Bill: 
Invitation  to  National  Disaster,"  before 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
in  New  York,  I  commented  that  "the  bill 
is  the  most  significant — and  potentially 
dangerous— piece  of  foreign  affairs  leg- 
islation of  recent  years."  I  am  mindful 
tliat  Secretary  Stans  has  urged  that  the 
rhetoric  be  cooled  and  that  "infiamma- 
tory  terms  such  as  trade  war  and  retalia- 
tion tend  to  oversimplify  very  complex 
problems,  and  today's  problems  cannot 
be  approached  effectively  from  these  an- 
tagonistic positions." 

Yet,  1  day's  reading  of  the  press 
again  is  enough  to  convince  me  that  the 
liberal  trade  foes  of  the  bill  are  only  do- 
ing their  manifest  duty.  I  refer  to  the 
article  entitled  "Soviet  Intelligence 
Role  in  Latin  America  Rises,"  written  by 
Benjamin  Welles  and  published  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times.  The  article 
states: 

That  the  Soviet  Union  has  re-organlzed 
and  modernized  Its  intelligence  network  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  last  decade 
toward  the  goal  of  diminishing,  and  pos- 
sibly  replacing.   United    States   Influence. 

To  do  this,  the  American  specialists 
say; 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  on  a  wide 
■variety    of    fronts    to    capitalize    on    Latin 
American     discontent     with     protectionist 
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United  States  trade  policies  and  with  what 
many  Latin  Americans  believe  to  be  Wash- 
ington's neglect  of  their  problems. 

Second,  I  refer  to  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Bad  Neighbor  Policy."  published  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  writes: 

While  the  total  U.S.  trade  has  weakened 
in  recent  years,  this  country's  exports  to 
Latin  American  nations  have  continued  to 
far  exceed  Imports  from  the  area.  In  a  num- 
ber of  Latin  American  countries,  moreover, 
major  exports  to  the  United  States  are  the 
two  top  targets  of  the  pending  measure :  Tex- 
tiles and  shoes.  If  the  move  is  ridiculous 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  its  political 
aspects  are  downright  appalling.  The  pro- 
tectionlst  gambit  can  hardly  help  but  fuel 
the  growing  antl-U.S.  sentiment  In  Latin 
America,  a  development  that,  among  other 
things,  poses  dangers  to  U.S.  security. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  would  like  to 
return  to  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
and  a  story  by  Anthony  Lewis,  filed  from 
Brussels.  Mr.  Lewis  writes: 

That  the  Irony  is  one  way  of  measuring 
the  unwitting  self-destructive  effects  that 
are  likely  U  the  Mills  bill  or  something  like 
it  become  law.  The  United  States  will  be 
doing  the  most  effective  single  thing  it  could 
possibly  do  to  build  up  a  rival  economic 
power  in  the  world — and  to  make  It  more 
antagonistic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  and  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Intelligence  Role  In  Latin  America 

Rises 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington.  December  6.— United  States 
intelligence  specialists  are  distubed  by  what 
they  regard  as  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  Soviet  agents  In  Latin 
America. 

These  specialists  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  reorganized  and  modernized  its  intelli- 
gence network  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  last  decade  toward  the  goal  of  diminish- 
ing, and  possibly  replacing,  United  States 
influence. 

To  do  this,  the  American  specialists  say,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  moving  on  a  variety  of  fronts 
to  capitalize  on  Latin-American  discontent 
vrtth  protectionist  United  States  trade  poli- 
cies and  with  what  many  Latin  Americans 
believe  to  be  Washington's  neglect  of  their 
problems.  A  major  part  of  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign, the  specialists  feel.  Is  Intelligence  op- 
erations conducted  by  "a  new  breed"  of 
agents. 

"In  1965,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
Intelligence  agents  in  the  hemisphere  were 
over  the  age  of  40,"  one  United  States  intel- 
ligence specialist  said  recently.  "Now  most 
are  under  40.  Some  have  even  studied  as  ex- 
change students  in  Ivy  League  colleges."  The 
specialist  described  a  typical  Soviet  agent  to- 
day as  personable,  gregarious,  cosmopolitan 
and  fluent  in  Spanish  and  often  in  English. 

Even  the  tailoring  has  Improved,  the  spe- 
cialist said.  Ten  years  ago,  he  explained,  a 
Soviet  agent  was  easily  identified  by  his 
baggy  pants,  a  style  favored  by  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's tailors.  Now  the  typical  agent  is  re- 
ported to  be,  among  his  other  attributes,  well 
dressed. 

American  analysts  believe  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  Russian  agents  In 
Latin  America  work  for  the  K.G.B.,  the  Soviet 
'intelligence  agency,  and  the  rest  for  the 
G.R.U.,  Soviet  Army  intelligence.  About  half 
the  Soviet  personnel  accredited  to  Latin 
countries  are  intelligence  operatives,  the  an- 
alysts report,  saying  that  the  proportion  fluc- 


tuates from  a  high  of  85  per  cent  in  Mexico 
to  a  low  of  25  per  cent  in  Uruguay. 

increase  m  relations 
The  steady  increase  in  Intelligence  person- 
nel and  activities  throughout  the  hemisphere 
Is  said  to  parallel  the  steady  expansion  of 
Soviet  diplomatic  relations  with  Latin-Amer- 
ican states.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  analysts 
say.  regards  secret  intelligence  as  an  arm  of 
foreign  policy,  along  with  traditional  diplo- 
macy, force,  the  threat  of  force  and 
propaganda. 

Before  World  War  U,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
diplomatic  ties  with  three  Latin-American 
countries:  Mexico.  Uruguay  and  Colombia. 
Now  Moscow  has  embassies  In  11  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries — Cuba.  Mexico,  Colombia,  Ven- 
ezuela, Brazil,  Uruguay.  Argentina,  Chile,  Bo- 
livia, Peru  and  Ecuador— is  about  to  open  an 
embassy  in  Costa  Rica  and  Is  negotiating  for 
an  embassy  in  Guyana. 

The  growth  of  relations,  speciaUsts  In 
Washington  say.  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
change  In  policy.  "Soviet  policy  In  Latin 
America  began  changing,  after  Khrushchev's 
fall  in  1964.  from  the  hard-line  to  a  soft, 
smiling  approach."  said  one  analyst.  "The 
Russians  had  seen  the  bad  Latin  reaction  to 
Castro's  attempt  to  export  revolution.  They 
didn't  quarrel  with  Castro;  they  Just  went 
their  own  way  and  Castro  went  his.  Their 
tactics  differ— but  not  their  strategy." 

A    COAL    or    PERSUASION 

Soviet  policy  is  said  now  to  be  aimed  at 
convincing  Latin  Americans  that  Its  dlplo- 
matlc  personnel  are  personable,  professional 
responsible   people — always   correct,   as   one 
informant  put  It. 

"The  Soviet  is  taking  advantage  of  every 
local  situation  to  Increase  influence  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  but  it's  not 
blowing  trumpets."  he  added. 

On  the  clandestine  side,  the  sources 
added,  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  recruit 
adherents  among  the  Latin-American  diplo- 
mats stationed  in  Moscow  and  is  trying  to 
build  an  organization  of  young  Latin  leftists 
to  serve  as  Soviet  advocates. 

"The  average  Latin  leader  thinks  he  can 
handle  the  Russians  in  his  country,"  one 
source  said.  "Sometimes  this  satisfies  his 
vanity  if  he's  Inherently  antl-Unlted  States 
sometimes  it  pleases  his  leftist  backers. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
making  political  headway  throughout  Latin 
America." 

KEY    COAL    OF    STRATEGY 

On  primary  aim  of  Soviet  strategy  is  said 
to  be  to  counter  the  long-standing  collabo- 
ration of  United  States  and  Latin-American 
agencies.  This  collaboration  began  during 
World  War  II,  increased  with  the  start  of 
the  cold  war  in  the  late  nineteen -forties  and 
accelerated  in  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles  when 
the  Cuban  Government  of  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  began  exporting  revolution. 

The  collaboration  now  appears  to  be 
threatened,  informants  say.  as  Soviet  intelli- 
gence seeks  to  extend  its  influence — at  high 
levels  in  Latin  governments  and  in  police 
and  security  services — as  a  step  toward  elim- 
inating the  United  States'  influence. 

The  number  of  Soviet  male  officials  ac- 
credited to  Latin  countries  is  stiU  relatively 
small,  analysts  say— In  1960  it  was  about 
150,  today  It  Is  about  300 — but  it  Is  growing. 
It  includes  embassy  jjersonnel  from  ambas- 
sadors to  chauffeurs  as  well  as  men  in  trade 
missions,  press  and  cultural  offices  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  such  as  shipping  lines. 

SPY'S   Rtn,E   or   THUMB 

By  the  rule  of  thumb  that  about  half  a 
country's  accredited  personnel  are  intelli- 
gence operatives,  this  would  Indicate  a  So- 
viet Intelligence  force  of  150  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. However,  specialists  say  this  number 
Is  effectively  doubled  by  the  presence  of 
wives.  Additionally,  significant  numbers  of 
unmarried  Soviet  women  who  are  attached  to 
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ov(  rseas  missions  as  secretaries  or  code  clerks 
ar«  believed  to  perform  other  tasks,  includ- 
ing espionage. 

( >ne  of  these  women — Ralsa  Klselnlkova,  a 
30-  year-old  translator,  defected  from  the  So- 
vlet  Embassy  In  Mexico  City  last  March  after 
18  months'  duty.  She  reportedly  told  the 
Meslcan  authorities  that  eight  of  the  nine 
ofBilals  of  the  Soviet  trade  mission  were  In- 
telligence agents. 

A    MOSAIC    IS    ASSEMBLED 

'  "he  testimony  of  Soviet  defectors  and  the 
u««  of  surveillance  techniques  have  helped 
th<  United  States  Intelligence  network  and 
Its  Latin  collaborators  assemble  a  mosaic  of 
clandestine  Soviet  activities  In  the  Western 
He  nlsphere.  Some  workings  are  said  to  be 
th<se; 

Soviet  Intelligence  activities  are  normally 
directed  by  a  K.G.B.  representative  posted 
as  an  embassy  ofBclal — a  political  or  eco- 
noialc  counselor,  a  trade  or  cultural  aide — 
even  as  a  chauffeur.  Intelligence  officers — of 
both  the  K.G.B.  and  the  G.R.U.— have  been 
Ideatmed  whUe  traveling  in  Latin  America 
as  ilplomatlc  cotirlers  or  as  correspondents 
of  such  Soviet  press  agencies  as  Tass  and 
No  rostl. 

ItiteUlgence  personnel  report  directly  to 
Moscow  through  their  own  codes  and 
cor  xmunlcatlons  systems.  They  bypass  the 
amOassador  unless  he  belongs  to  the  125- 
menber  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Co;  nmunist  party. 

£  mce  the  early  nineteen  fifties,  Soviet  In- 
tel igence  operations  In  the  Caribbean,  In 
Cei  itral  America  and  In  the  northern  half  of 
South  America  have  been  directed  from 
Me  dco  City;  those  In  the  southern  half  of 
Lai  In  America  have  been  directed  from  Mon- 
te v  deo.  The  Soviet  Embassy  staff  In  Mexico 
Cit  ?  numbers  62  men.  plus  as  many  wives.  At 
lea  It  40  of  the  men  are  said  to  be  intelligence 
ofB  :lals.  In  Uruguay,  the  male  embassy  staff 
has  33  men,  plus  as  many  wives.  Eight  of 
the  men  are  reportedly  Intelligence  person- 
nel 


CUBA  THI  OVERALL  BASK 

■the  main  base  for  all  Soviet  activities  In 

hemisphere  is  still  Cuba,  the  experts  here 

Approximately  400  Intelligence    officers 

said  to  have  been  assigned  to  Cuba  since 


qetween  1961  and  1969,  the  experts  add, 
roxlmately   2,500   Latin    Americans   have 
1  trained  in  Cuban  schools  for  political 
subversion.    About    10   per    cent    have    been 
Coi  nmunlsts  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
ip  Drtedly  have  been  young  men  and  women 
^ftlst — but  not  necessarily  Conamunlst — 
)gy.    Several    hundred    are    believed    to 
gone  on  to  Moscow  for  further  train- 
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quban  personnel,  trained  by  the  Soviet  ex- 

s.  have  been  assigned  to  teach  and  dl- 

subverslon  In  other  Latin  countries,  In- 

for  nants  report. 

"he   Guevaras   failure   to  start   a   rural 

movement  In  Bolivia  and  his  death 

In  1967  delayed  but  didn't  really  stop 

Caitro's    plans    to    export    revolution,"    one 

am  lyst  here  said. 

Castro  pondered  long  and  hard  about 
Itching  to  urban  warfare  techniques,"  he 
id.  "It  wasn't  until  last  April,  for 
instance,  that  he  finally  announced  that  he 
wo  lid  back  urban  revolutionaries  In  the  kld- 
na]  iplng  of  foreign  diplomats,  assassination 
an4  so  forth — but  only  If  they  proved  effec- 
tiv 

TIME    AND    PLACE    VITAL 

xtnited  States  specialists  believe  that  the 
So\  let  Union  will  quietly  back  both  rural 
an< ,  urban  revolutionary  movements  In  Latin 
An  erica,  depending  on  the  time  and  place. 

S  Dvlet  and  Cuban  Influence  Is  reported  to 
be  rising  In  Chile,  which  has  Installed  an 
ele  ;ted  leftist  Government  headed  by  Dr. 
Salvador  AUende  Gossens,  a  Marxist. 


In  Dr.  Allende's  Cabinet,  analysts  note, 
socialists — some  of  whom  are  more  extreme 
In  Chile  than  the  Communists — now  hold 
such  policy  posts  as  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
the  Interior  Ministry,  with  control  of  the 
police,  and  the  key  position  of  secretary 
general  of  the  government.  Chilean  Com- 
munists, by  contrast,  hold  the  patronage 
ministries  of  finance,  labor  and  social  wel- 
fare, public  works,  education  and  mines. 

As  further  proof  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
fluence, Informants  here  note  that  the  Chil- 
ean "grupos  m6blles,"  traditional  antlsub- 
verslve  and  riot-control  units  of  the  con- 
stabulary have  been  replaced  by  "committees 
for  the  defense  of  the  community,"  modeled 
on  a  system  Installed  throughout  Cuba  at 
Soviet  suggestion.  The  committees  will  re- 
portedly be  manned  by  Communist  and  So- 
cialist party  stalwarts. 

AcnvrriES  elsewhere 

Other  aspects  of  Soviet  Intelligence  activ- 
ity In  the  hemisphere  are  listed  by  American 
sources  here  as  follows. 

Peru:  Last  February,  when  the  first  Soviet 
mission  was  accredited  to  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  President  Juan  Velasco  Alvarado, 
five  of  the  first  nine  Soviet  Embassy  officials 
came  directly  from  Havana. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  three  military  at- 
taches In  uniform  In  Lima,  more  than  it  has 
in  the  rest  of  Iiatln  America.  All  three  have 
been  Identified  by  United  States  sources  sts 
GJl.U.  officials.  Their  relations  with  the 
Peruvian  Government  are  reportedly  cor- 
rect and  cordial  and  Soviet  Influence  In  Peru 
Is  said  to  be  growing. 

Argentina:  The  Soviet  Embassy  staff  con- 
sists of  34  male  officers  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  thought  here  to  be  Intelligence 
personnel.  Col.  Sergei  SokolovslU,  the  Soviet 
defense  attach^.  Is  more  publicly  prominent 
In  embassy  contacts  with  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment than  is  Ambassador  Yuri  Volski, 
according  to  sources  here. 

Brazil:  Soviet  intelligence  activities  have 
been  held  to  a  minimum,  inTormants  here 
say.  Most  activity  consists  of  making  con- 
tacts. The  embassy  staff  consists  of  60  offi- 
cers In  Rio  de  Janerlo,  Brasilia  and  S&o 
Paulo,  with  as  many  wives.  About  half  the 
men  are  identified  here  as  intelligence  per- 
sonnel. 

Uruguay:  Although  Montevideo  is  report- 
edly a  base  for  Soviet  operations,  these  have 
not  been  increasing.  No  clear  links  have  been 
detected  between  Soviet  Intelligence  Eigents 
and  the  Tupamaro,  the  antlgovernment  ter- 
rorist  organization. 

FEW   ARMS   SUPPLIED 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  thought  to  be  sup- 
plying appreciable  quantities  of  arms  to 
Latin  America.  Some  arms — mainly  Czech — 
have  recently  been  detected  being  moved  to 
subversive  groups  In  Uruguay,  Argentina  and 
Chile,  but  not  In  significant  quantities. 

While  the  Soviet  Union's  clandestine  ac- 
tivity is  steadily  rising  In  the  hemisphere. 
Informants  say,  its  trade  with  Latin  America 
remains  static.  For  the  last  10  years  exports 
and  imports  have  remained  at  approximately 
$130-mllllon  yearly,  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
Latin  America's  world  trade. 

Significantly,  the  analysts  report,  three- 
quarters  of  the  trade  Is  concentrated  in  two 
countries  with  strong,  right-wing  military 
governments — Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  re- 
maining quarter  is  divided  among  all  the 
other  hemisphere  countries,  where  the  anal- 
ysts, note,  Moscow  concentrates  on  buying 
conunodltles  such  as  coffee,  whose  sales — 
and  prices — often  balance  the  budgets  of 
such  states  as  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  7,  1970] 
A  Bad  Neighbor  Policy 
A  major  argument  used  to  support  the  pro- 
tectionist legislation  now  in  Congress  Is  that 


other  countries  discriminate  against  u.8. 
exports,  80  why  shouldn't  we  do  the  same 
to  theirs.  The  chief  example  cited  is  Japan 
whose  trade  restrictions,  while  decreasing, 
do  Indeed  remain  severe. 

Even  If  an  economic  attack  on  Japan 
made  sense,  and  we  don't  for  a  moment  think 
it  does,  the  i>ending  legislation  is  not  selec- 
tive enough  to  hit  only  the  Japanese.  The 
proposed  quotas  on  textiles  and  shoes,  and 
possibly  later  other  products,  would  hurt 
a  great  many  countries,  including  the  neigh- 
boring nations  of  Latin  America. 

An  attack  on  Latin  America  surely  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  While  the  total 
U.S.  trade  position  has  weakened  in  recent 
years,  this  country's  exports  to  Latin  nations 
have  continued  to  tax  exceed  imports  from 
the  area.  In  a  number  of  Latin  countries, 
moreover,  major  exports  to  the  U.S.  are  the 
two  top  targets  of  the  pending  measure: 
Textiles  and  shoes. 

If  the  move  Is  ridiculous  from  an  economic 
standfKJint,  its  political  aspects  are  down- 
right appalling.  The  protectionist  gambit 
can  hardly  help  but  fuel  the  growing  anti- 
U.S.  sentiment  in  Latin  America,  a  develop- 
ment that,  among  other  things,  poses  dangers 
to  U.S.  security. 

Of  course  that  sort  of  reasoning  carries 
little  weight  with  U.S.  businessmen  hungry 
for  new  protection;  they  don't  like  com- 
petition, whatever  its  source.  Members  of 
Congress,  however,  certainly  have  an  obli- 
gation to  think  long  and  hard  before  em- 
barking on  a  Bad  Neighbor  Policy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7, 1970| 

The  Trade  Reverberations 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Brussels. — The  builders  of  postwar  West- 
ern Europe  used  to  say,  as  their  continent 
revived  in  strength  and  unity,  that  in  grati- 
tude they  reaUy  ought  to  erect  a  statue  of 
Stalin.  The  point  of  the  joke  was  of  course 
that  Soviet  intransigence  had  spurred  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  beginnings  of  collaboration  In  Western 
Europe. 

The  next  statue,  someone  suggested  here 
the  other  day,  ought  to  be  of  Wilbur  Mills. 
For  If  the  European  Economic  Community 
grows  In  size  and  cohesion  and  economic 
and  political  power  over  the  next  decade,  Mr. 
Mills  and  his  trade  bill  will  deserve  some 
of  the  credit. 

That  little  Irony  is  one  way  of  measuring 
the  unwitting  self-destructive  effects  that 
are  likely  If  the  Mills  bill  or  something  like 
It  becomes  law.  The  United  States  will  be 
doing  the  most  effective  single  thing  it  could 
possibly  do  to  build  up  a  rival  economic 
power  in  the  world — and  to  make  it  more 
antagonistic. 

Now  the  sophisticated  men  and  women 
who  Inhabit  the  ugly  new  maze  that  is  E.E.C. 
headquarters  here  are  much  too  smart  to 
think  that  Wilbur  Mills  Is  a  primitive  tyrant. 
They  know  that  he  is  a  shrewd  legislator 
whose  bill  reflects  genuine  forces  in  the 
United  States. 

They  know  that  these  are  hard  times  In 
America,  that  there  Is  a  climate  of  economic 
fear.  They  know  that  protectionism  Is  not 
going  to  be  dispelled  by  hope  or  even  logic. 

The  ETuropeans  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence with  entrenched  economic  forces  In 
their  own  community  to  understand  that 
particular  American  regional  or  industrial 
Interests,  with  political  weight,  really  feel 
threatened  by  free  trade.  But  they  expect 
more  of  national  leadership,  and  they  wonder 
whether  Washington  appreciates  the  dangers 
of  protectionism. 

Consider  the  question  of  enlarging  the 
Common  Market  to  include  Britain  and  the 
other  applicant  countries.  American  Estab- 
lishment opinion,  long  favoring  that  enlarge- 
ment, has  turned  a  little  sour  at  the  edges 
lately  because  of  the  E.E.C. 's  tough  trade  tac- 
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tics.  But  it  still  tends  to  favor  Britain's  entry, 
on  the  ground  that  she  will  hopefully  make 
the  market  less  selfish,  more  outward-looking. 

Passage  of  the  Mills  bill  would  propel  the 
E.E.C.  enlargement  negotiations  toward  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  specter  of  Amer- 
ican protectionism  would  incline  even  the 
doubters  inside  the  market  to  want  a  larger, 
stronger  community. 

The  psychology  of  a  community  enlarged 
under  those  Impulses  is  likely  to  be  defen- 
sive. The  momentiun  will  be  toward  division 
of  the  world  into  trade  blocs. 

The  retaliatory  mood  in  Brussels  is  already 
evident.  The  reaction  to  the  Mills  bill  is  not 
so  much  fearful  as  determined.  And  the  talk 
is  not  only  of  specific  retaliation  against 
sensitive  American  products.  You  keep  out 
our  shoes  and  textiles,  we'll  keep  out  your 
vegetable  oil. 

There  Is  the  broader  and  more  dangerous 
possibility  of  the  E.E.C.  trying  to  undercut 
whole  markets  for  American  products  by 
preferential  trade  agreements.  Those  agree- 
ments, for  mutual  tradj  advantages,  have  so 
far  been  made  only  with  countries  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  where  US.  trade  inter- 
ests are  not  so  large.  Suppose  the  community 
should  now  seek  agreements  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica? Or  suppose  it  should  move  toward  re- 
strictions on  American  Investments  In 
Europe? 

Some  Americans  may  still  be  thinking, 
"They  can't  do  that  to  us."  But  they  can. 
The  European  community  Is  now  a  signifi- 
cant economic  power,  second  only  to  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  growing — a  gain  of 
7  per  cent  in  gross  product  last  year  over 
the  year  before,  compared  with  less  than  3 
per  cent  In  the  U.S. 

With  the  applicant  countries  In,  the  E.E.C. 
would  have  a  population  of  more  than  250 
million. 

We  have  learned,  latterly,  that  the  United 
States  cannot  have  Its  own  way  in  the  world 
militarily  or  politically.  There  are  other  peo- 
ple with  power,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
them. 

The  same  Is  true  economically:  We  have 
tremendous  firepower,  but  In  any  conflict  we 
are  going  to  be  hurt  ourselves.  The  textile 
manufacturer  m  South  CaroUna  may  not 
care  about  that;  so  long  as  he  Is  protected, 
he  may  think,  it's  Just  too  bad  about  the 
farmer  down  the  road.  But  the  understand- 
ing and  the  responsibility  ought  to  be  great- 
er In  Washington. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  return  to  Secretary  Stans 
December  1  speech  in  which  he  stated: 

The  fundamental  point  to  realize  about 
this  bill  is  the  fact  that  on  every  major  is- 
sue it  delegates  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  act.  This  being  so,  the  concern 
should  not  be  with  the  law  Itself,  but  with 
the  way  it  will  be  administered  If  it  be- 
comes law. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  nation  in  which  the  rule  of  law  is 
supreme.  If  we  pass  bad  laws  with  the 
hope  that  the  administration  of  them 
wUl  be  benevolent  we  will  have  taken  a 
long  step  toward  weakening  the  separa- 
tion of  authority  to  the  executive  that 
racy.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
Senate  has  had  experience  with  delega- 
tion of  powers  and  in  turn  our  democ- 
nghtfully  belongs  in  the  Congress  to  the 
President.  I  remember  some  rather  bitter 
struggles  in  this  regard  and  again  it  was 
m  the  foreign  policy  field.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  not  find  me  remiss  or  not 
and  my  rhetoric  inflammatory  if  I  again 
characterize  this  bill  as  the  "Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution"  in  the  trade  field. 


OKLAHOMA'S  4-H  CLUB  DELEGA- 
TION TO  THE  NATIONAL  4-H 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  Oklahoma  youths  have  made  an 
impressive  showing  in  the  National  4-H 
Club  Congress.  This  year  Okltihoma's 
delegation  compiled  a  truly  outstanding 
record  by  wirming  a  total  of  21  national 
awards,  more  than  any  other  State,  and 
the  most  honors  ever  won  in  the  49-year 
history  of  the  congress. 

Oklahoma's  delegates  to  the  meeting 
in  Chicago  last  week  also  won  an  un- 
precedented $12,200  in  scholarships,  the 
most  money  ever  taken  home  by  a  single 
State. 

Topping  the  list  of  achievements  were 
three  Presidential  awards.  This  is  the 
highest  honor  which  can  be  given  a  4-H 
Club  member  in  the  National,  and  Okla- 
homa won  half  of  the  six  awards.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
gress that  half  of  the  awards  went  to 
members  from  one  State. 

In  addition  to  these  recordbreaking  ac- 
complishments, Clayton  Taylor,  presi- 
dent of  Oklahoma's  60,000  4-H'ers,  was 
chosen  as  one  of  five  members  of  the 
team  of  4-H  reporters  to  the  Nation 
for  1971.  The  team  will  visit  national 
leaders,  businessmen,  and  civic  organi- 
zations throughout  the  Nation  to  explain 
new  trends  smid  developments  in  the  4-H 
program. 

This  year's  39-member  delegation  from 
Oklahoma  surpassed  a  previous  record 
of  19  national  winners  set  in  1964.  Ray 
Parker  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  a 
member  of  the  State  4-H  Club  staff,  said 
he  had  never  witnessed  a  more  enthusi- 
astic, ambitious  group  of  youthful  Okla- 
homans.  Another  4-H  Club  leader.  Dr. 
Pete  Williams  of  Stillwater,  Okla., 
said  the  amazing  record  was  possible  be- 
cause of  long  hours  and  devotion  by  hun- 
dreds of  adult  leaders  across  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  parents  and  others  who  take 
the  time  to  give  these  young  people  en- 
couragement and  help  them. 

As  one  whose  family  has  been  closely 
involved  with  4-H  work  for  many  years, 
I  have  a  great  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunities provided  by  this  organiza- 
tion for  guiding  young  lives  into  useful 
and  enjoyable  activities.  And  while  I 
share  with  all  Oklahomans  the  feeling 
of  pride  for  the  performance  of  our 
young  people  at  Chicago  this  year,  there 
is  also  an  inspiration  for  all  Americans 
in  their  accomplishments. 

These  young  men  and  women,  who 
come  from  communities  of  all  sizes  and 
from  different  family  backgrounds,  will 
join  the  ranks  of  tomorrow's  leaders  in 
this  Nation.  The  training  and  experience 
they  have  gained  from  the  4-H  program 
and  the  sense  of  achievement  through  in- 
dividual effort  will  equip  them  well  for 
the  challenges  they  must  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  Oklahoma's  21  na- 
tional 4-H  winners  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


List  or  4-H  Winners 


Cla3^n  Taylor,  Oktaha,  top  4-H  boy  for 
leadership  and  presidential  award. 

Latrlece  Baker,  Cater,  top  4-H  girl  for 
citizenship  and  presidential  award. 

Larry  Mark  Shockey,  Chickasha,  top  4-H 
boy  for  citizenship  and  presidential  award. 

Owen  Etta  Shaw,  Darlington,  consumer 
education  and  home  economics. 

John  Lawler,  Orlando,  agriculture. 

Tony  Engelke,  Amber,  Automotive  project. 

Vlcki  Hutchens,  Tishomingo,  dress  review. 

Jlmmle  Williams,  Smlthvllle.  electrical 
project. 

Cathy  Bennett,  Guthrie,  sheep  project. 

Alane  LeOrand,  Stillwater,  health. 

Denise  Welson,  Carrier,  food  nutrition. 

Jane  Mayer,  Hooker,  women's  achievement. 

John  Roush,  Cherokee,  men's  achievement. 

Randy  DuBois,  Grove,  veterinary  science. 

Ted  Weber.  Carmen,  swine  training. 

Yvonne  Moore,  Ninnekab,  food  preserva- 
tion. 

Janet  Johnson,  Mulhall,  bicycle  program. 

Bill  Stasyszen,  Tecumseh,  overall  4-H 
achievement. 

Lanny  Bates,  Ada,  overall  4-H  achieve- 
ment. 

Roellen  Gentry,  Shawnee,  overall  4-H 
achievement. 

Lou  Ann  Schlltz,  Ponca  City,  overall  4-H 
achievement. 

Pajme  County  team  of  Jim  Hlner,  Barbara 
Knorr,  Cora  Ann  LeGrand,  and  Ehiane  Wil- 
liams, all  of  StUlwater.  won  first  place  in 
poultry  Judging. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  S'XTVIINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  executive  session  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  heard  an  interest- 
ing and  informative  report  on  Cambodia 
from  two  staffmen — Messrs.  James  Q. 
Lowenstein  and  Richard  M.  Moose.  They 
have  just  returned  from  a  factfinding 
mission  to  that  country  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

The  Lowenstein-Moose  report  is  by  far 
the  clearest  statement  I  have  heard  of 
the  story  on  Cambodia.  It  provides  indis- 
pensable background  for  decisions  the 
Senate  is  shortly  going  to  have  to  make 
with  regard  to  U.S.  aid  programs  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  deeper  U.S.  involvement 
which  would  inevitably  follow. 

Unfortimately,  the  report  is  highly 
classified.  It  could  be  declassified  in  ma- 
jor part,  and  I  think  that  should  be  done. 
Every  Senator  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  information  it  contains  before  he 
votes  on  the  supplemental  aid  authoriza- 
tion for  Cambodia. 

The  American  people  also  are  entitled 
to  know  where  we  are  going  and  why. 


WHAT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM  MEANS  TO 
FARMERS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  observed  firsthand  what 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
means  to  farmers  and  the  great  infiuence 
it  has  had  in  restoring  our  national  land- 
scape. I  have  seen  ravaged  land  become 
a  place  of  beauty.  I  have  seen  burned  over 
forests  become  green  with  pine  and  gul- 
lied hillsides  flourish  with  clover.  These 
improvements  as  well  as  maintenance 
of  our  basic  natural  resources  of  soil  and 
water,  can  in  many  cases  be  attributed  to 
the  work  of  the  ACP.  I  find  it  very  re- 
grettable   that   a    program    which    has 
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SI  rved  us  so  well,  and  one  with  such  out- 
s  anding  prospects  for  future  service, 
n  ay  be  eliminated. 

For  many  years  the  ACP  has  encour- 
a  ;ed  farmers  to  plant  green  cover  crops 
t(  protect  the  soil  and  control  erosion,  to 
ciinstruct  terraces  and  plant  in  contour 
strips,  construct  dams,  pits,  and  ponds, 
p  ant  trees  and  shrubs,  construct  sod 
witerways,  and  install  farmland  drain- 
a  ;e  systems.  While  the  main  emphasis 
bihind  these  practices  has  been  toward 

ore  productive  farming,  we  now  find 

these  same  agricultural  practices 

e  been  effective  in  controlling  agri- 

iiltural  pollution.  As  ranking  Republi- 

n  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
\torks,  I  am  working  with  the  problems 

water  and  air  pollution  and  solid  waste 
over  which  my  committee  has 
lejgislative  Jurisdiction.  It  is  my  belief 
tlat  the  ACP  is  an  ongoing  program 
w  lich  can  be  of  great  value  in  helping 
tc  solve  the  problems  of  agricultural  pol- 
li  tion. 

On  February  10,  1970.  in  a  message 
tc  the  Congress  on  environmental  prob- 
lems,  the  President  stated: 

Water  pollution  has  three  principal 
sources:  municipal.  Industrial,  and  agrlcul- 
ti  ral  wastes.  All  three  must  eventually  be 
cc  ntroUed  IX  we  are  to  restore  the  purity  of 
our  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  all  these  three,  the 
m  3st  troublesome  to  control  are  those  from 
agricultural  sources:  animal  wastes,  eroded 
sc  11.  fertilizer  and  pesticides.  Some  of  these 
ai  B  nature's  own  pollutions. 

With  the  ACP  we  have  in  full  opera- 
ti  )n  a  program  which  is  desiling  effec- 
ti  r'ely  with  these  problems  which  the 
P  esident  placed  so  high  on  his  own  list 
ol  priorities.  To  abandon  the  ACP,  at  a 
tijne  when  it  is  successfully  fighting  one 
our  most  pressing  national  problems, 
unthinkable. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  the  ACP 

not  continued,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
create  a  new  program  to  combat  agri- 
ciltural  pollution  and  agricultural  con- 
servation. I  later  find  it  diflRcult  to  un- 
d(  rstand  the  rationale  behind  the  dis- 
ccntinuance  of  an  established,  effective, 
lox-  cost  program  for  a  new  and  untried 
piogram  which  could  be  plagued  with 
or  ganizational  and  implementational 
di  Bculties.   Apparently,   many  of  those 

10  would  discontinue  the  ACP  are  not 
aware  of  the  services  it  now  pro- 
and  the  necessity  for  an  expansion 

these  services. 

The  Congress  has  recently  voted  to 
liitiit  commodity  payments  to  $55,000  per 
farm  in  response  to  growing  concern 
al  out  large  payments  that  go  to  a  small 
number  of  large  farm  operators.  The 
ACP  does  not  suffer  such  criticism  be- 
ca  use  payments  are  limited  to  a  fraction 
of  that  amount.  The  national  average  of 
AOP  payments  is  about  $200  and  has 
bioad  participation  nationwide.  I  know 
ol  no  program  which  better  lends  itself  to 
i:upport  of  the  small  family  farm  with 
St  ch  broadly  distributed  benefits. 

I  believe  it  is  a  real  paradox  that  at  a 
time  when  there  is  so  much  concern 
al  out  ecology  and  the  problems  of  our 
er  vironment,  that  an  established  pro- 
gi  am  which  has  helped  not  only  farmers, 
bit  has  resulted  in  restoring  natural 
be  auty  and  enhancing  the  environment, 
st  ould  be  abandoned  or  reduced.  It  is  my 
h(ipe  that  the  President  will  direct  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  announce  the 
ACP  for  1971  so  that  farmers  may  enter 
their  requests  for  participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  expressing  my  thinking  on  this 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  letters  as  well  as  the  reply  I  have 
received  from  Secretary  Hardin  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBEB  26,  1970. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  I  hope  very  much  that 
funds  will  soon  be  released  so  that  the  1971 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  may  be 
announced,  and  farmers  can  make  applica- 
tion for  ACP  participation,  as  in  previous 
years. 

I  have  seen  the  results  of  the  ACP  in  Ken- 
tucky— gullied  slopes  now  in  clover;  farm 
ponds:  multi-flora  rose  fence  rows,  flelds  once 
brown  now  green.  I  believe  the  ACP  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  restore  the  natural  beauty  of 
rural  areas,  and  to  maintain  our  basic  na- 
tional resources  of  soil  and  water.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  much  concern  about  ecology 
and  the  environment,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  abandon  or  sharply  reduce  the 
program. 

Second,  farm  commodity  programs  have 
been  increasingly  criticized  because  of  large 
payments  to  a  small  number  of  operations, 
so  that  the  Administration  this  year  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  adopted  a  $55,000 
per  farm  limitation.  But  the  ACP  has  for 
many  years  been  limited  to  a  fraction  of  that 
amount,  and  the  average  payment  is  around 
$200  per  farm.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  county  agent  system,  I  know  of  no 
farm  program  which  better  lends  Itself  to 
support  for  the  family  farm,  or  which  in  fact 
has  provided  such  broadly  distributed  bene- 
fits. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  provides  essential  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers.  I  doubt  It  would  be  so  effec- 
tive on  many  smaller  and  family  farm  oper- 
ations without  the  Incentive  provided  by  the 
ACP  for  them  to  undertake  the  long-run 
conservation  measures. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  ACP  should  not  be 
redirected.  Rather,  the  program  lends  itself 
to  different  local  needs  and  revised  national 
priorities.  For  example,  agricultural  pollution 
abatement  practices,  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  ACP,  have  recently  been  devel- 
oped and  are  being  encouraged  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

To  this  point,  I  may  say  that  my  early 
experience  with,  and  strong  support  for,  the 
ACP  came  during  the  years  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Now,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  I  find  myself  work- 
ing on  the  problems  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion and  solid  waste  disposal,  over  which 
that  Committee  has  legislative  Jurisdiction. 
I  am  sure  that  agricultural  sources  of  pollu- 
tion win  require  increasing  attention  next 
year  and  in  the  years  to  come.  With  the  ACP, 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  program  which 
can  deal  effectively  with  a  number  of  these 
problems. 

I  should  think  It  much  better  to  redirect 
the  ACP  program,  with  Increasing  emphasis 
on  pollution  control,  than  to  try  to  bring 
forward  a  new  program  to  deal  with  farm 
sources  of  pollution. 

I  say  that  because  new  programs  take  time, 
organization.  Involve  additional  authoriza- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  in  this  case 
might  lack  the  effectiveness  of  the  ACP, 
which  already  has  acceptance  In  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  Agri- 
cultural   Conservation    Program    as    it    has 
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worked  for  many  years.  However,  because  a 
decision  now  about  the  future  of  the  ACP 
involves  not  only  the  continuation  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  on  thou- 
sands of  farms,  but  also  the  development 
and  application  of  effective  anti-pollution 
measures  in  the  years  ahead,  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  have  and  wanted  me  to  present 
my  views  for  your  consideration  at  this  time 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 


Department  of  Agricultcbe, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  18,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  October  21,  1970,  urg- 
ing  the  release  of  funds  for  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  (ACP).  We  should 
also  like  to  comment  on  your  letter  to  the 
President  of  October  26.  a  copy  of  which 
you  sent  to  us,  expressing  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  helpful. 

No  final  decision  has  been  made  to  an- 
nounce a  1971  program.  However,  we  are 
continuing  our  discussions  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  on  this  matter 
and  are  hopeful  that  a  decision  on  the  pro- 
gram can  be  reached  soon. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  serious  problem  in 
determining  the  items  of  sufficiently  high 
priority  for  Inclusion  in  the  budget  at  a  time 
of  increasing  demand  for  needed  programs. 
The  budgetary  pressure  and  the  lower  pri- 
ority assigned  to  the  ACP  have  led  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  this  program  released. 

As  you  point  out,  however,  the  ACP  has 
been  recently  redirected  to  make  it  a  more 
effective  program  and  to  better  meet  today's 
environmental  and  conservation  problems. 
This  has  been  done  with  the  President's 
expressed  goals  for  environmental  improve- 
ment and  the  problems  of  agricultural  pollu- 
tion in  mind.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  effort 
to  redirect  ACP  will  result  in  a  much  higher 
priority  for  this  program. 

The  comments  in  your  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident concerning  probable  future  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  agricultural  sources  of 
pollution  are  especially  noteworthy  and 
timely.  This  Department  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  environmental  problems  associated  with 
agriculture  and  is  actively  working  toward 
solutions  in  several  fields.  It  would  certainly 
seem  appropriate  to  consider  the  adaptation 
of  accepted  and  workable  programs  such  as 
ACP  to  assist  with  the  overall  Department 
effort  in  helping  to  solve  environmental 
problems  In  the  rural  areas. 

Your  views  on  this  matter  are  very  much 
appreciated  as  well  as  your  support  for  the 
ACP. 

Sincerely, 

Clifford  M.  Hardin, 

Secretary. 

October  21,  1970. 
Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  noted  with 
great  concern  that  this  year  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommended  elimination  of  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  I  believe  I  understand  the  ACP 
program,  not  only  from  my  observation  of  it 
in  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  but  through 
my  years  of  services  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  has 
been  a  good  program — for  individual  farmers 
and  for  the  country.  I  believe  it  can  meet 
new  challenges  and  will  be  needed  in  the 
years  ahead. 

While  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the 
strong  support  for  the  ACP  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country,  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  comments  to  two  or  three  points  which  I 
believe  ought  to  be  considered  at  this  time: 

I  recall  that  opposition  to  the  ACP  devel- 
oped In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  years  ago, 
where  It  was  argued  that  the  conservation 
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practices  Increased  soil  fertility  and  even- 
tually production.  Of  course,  such  assump- 
tions could  also  be  used  to  argue  against  the 
good  work  of  the  County  Agent  and  the 
Uind  Grant  College  systems.  I  think  it  should 
be  more  widely  recognized  that  since  that 
time  the  ACP  has  been  directed  to  long- 
range  conservation  measures,  including 
dozens  of  conservation  practices  serving 
specific  needs,  and  can  now  be  adopted  to 
meet  more  recently  recognized  problems.  For 
example,  you  are  to  be  commended  for  devel- 
oping the  new  practices  encouraging  the 
abatement  of  agricultural-source  pollution. 

I  now  serve  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  water  and  air  pollution  control,  and 
solid  waste  disposal.  I  am  sure  that  agricul- 
tural sources  of  pollution  will  require  In- 
creasing attention  next  year  and  in  the  years 
to  follow.  With  the  ACP.  a  program  is  al- 
ready at  hand  which  can  be  of  great  value.  If 
It  Is  ended  or  sharply  curtailed,  some  new 
and  untried  program  to  deal  with  farm 
sources  of  pollution  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped— and  there  Is  often  much  waste  of 
time  and  funds  in  establishing  new 
programs. 

Second,  for  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
concern  about  farm  programs  which  result 
in  large  payments  to  a  small  number  of  large 
farm  operations.  Now  we  are  moving  to  place 
a  limit  on  crop  payments.  But  beneficiaries 
of  the  ACP  have  always  been  widely  spread, 
the  ACP  has  had  a  limit  of  $2500  per  farm, 
and  the  average  payment  Is  about  $200-$  173 
In  Kentucky.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  County  Agent  system.  I  know  of  no  pro- 
gram which  better  lends  itself  to  support  for 
the  family  farm  and  smaller  operations,  and 
which  in  fact  has  provided  such  broadly  dis- 
tributed benefits.  Further,  there  is  a  clear 
national  benefit  in  saving  the  hillsides,  in 
renewing  our  soil  and,  as  we  are  especially 
aware  today.  In  protecting  clean  water  from 
the  beginning — where  the  raindrop  falls. 

Finally,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  technical 
assistance  offered  by  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice would  be  less  effective — especially  on 
small  family  farms — without  the  possibility 
of  cost  .sharing  for  specific  practices. 

I  should  think  it  an  anomaly  Indeed,  when 
there  is  so  much  talk  and  concern  about 
ecology  and  the  environment,  if  an  estab- 
lished program  which  not  only  has  helped 
farmers  but  which  has  resulted  In  restoring 
natural  beauty  and  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment, should  be  abandoned  or  reduced. 

I  hope  very  much  that  fimds  may  soon  be 
released  so  that  the  1971  ACP  programs  can 
be  promptly  announced,  and  farmers  may 
enter  their  requests  for  participation. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  19590,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
again  my  privilege  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Subcommittee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Russell). 

The  committee  considered  budget  re- 
quests totaling  $68,745,666,000  for  the 
various  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  excluding  military  construction, 
family  housing,  civil  defense,  and  regular 
military  assistance.  This  amount  is  ap- 
proximately 46  percent  of  the  total  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  requests  of  $148.1  bil- 
lion that  have  to  be  considered  by 
Congress. 

The  committee  recommends  appro- 
priations totaling  $66,417,077,000  which 
are — under  the  budget  estimates  by 
$2,328,589,000— under  the  House  bill  by 
$389,484,000— and  under  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriations  by  $6,249,955,144. 

However,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  additional  funds  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $1.6  billion  will 
be  required  during  this  fiscal  year  for 
pay  increases  for  civilian  and  military 
personnel  that  are  already  in  effect. 
These  additional  funds  will  be  included 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  that  will  be 
considered  early  in  the  next  session. 
When  this  additional  requirement  of 
$1.6  billion  is  considered,  a  more  valid 
comparison  with  the  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
propriation is  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $4.6  billion. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  surprised  that  the  most 
recent  6-percent  general  pay  increase 
will  require  an  additional  $1.6  billion  for 
the  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  when  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  increase  for  postal  employees,  I  tried 
to  make  clear  what  the  total  cost  would 
be.  If  the  Congress  really  wants  to  help 
the  President  in  his  fight  against  infla- 
tion, we  have  to  stop  granting  these  large 
pay  increases  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel  as  well  as  employees  on  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
How  can  we  expect  labor  and  industry 
to  respond  to  pleas  to  hold  costs  down 
while  we  go  on  granting  these  annual 
increases? 

For  the  period  from  fiscal  year  1964 
to  the  present.  Congress  granted  in- 
creases of  65.3  percent  for  basic  military 
pay  and  43.6  percent  for  classified  em- 
ployees. During  this  same  period,  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  noncompen- 
sation component  of  its  index  of  Federal 


purchase  of  goods  and  services  increased 
only  20.6  percent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  tabulations  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense entitled  "Pay  and  Price  Increases 
Since  Fiscal  Year  1964"  and  "Military 
and  Classified  Civilian  Pay  Raises  Since 
Fiscal  Year  1964." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PAY  AND  PRICE  INCREASES  SINCE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


Fiscal  yter 


Purchased 
goods  and 
services  > 


Military 
basic 
pay! 


Classified 

civilian 

salaries  > 


1964 100.0 

1965 101.8 

1966 103.7 

1967 106.2 

196« 109.1 

1969 113.3 

1970  (in  January  1970  budg- 
et. . 117.6 

1971  estimates,  as  submit- 
ted)   120.6 

1970 (reflecting  Jan.  1.  1970,  )  ,,,  , 

pay  inctease-not  in  1971     ■  iin? 

budget  estimates) |  ''"•" 


100.0 
105.2 
1R7 
120.3 
125.3 
135.8 

152.9 

152.9 

159.1 
165.3 


100.0 
106.3 
109.2 
113.3 
117.1 
124.2 

135.5 

135.5 

139.6 
143.6 


I  Source:  Noncompensation  component  of  index  ot  Federal 
purchase  ol  goods  and  services.  Department  ot  (;ommerce  lor 
calendar  year  1963  through  calendar  year  1969.  Further  price 
increases  were  estimated  al  3  percent  lor  calendar  1970  and 
2  percent  for  calendar  1971.  The  calendar  year  data  were  then 
converted  to  fiscal  years  as  tallows:  Fiscal  year  1969  indei 
=(calendar  year  1969  lndex^  calendar  year  1968  index)-:-2. 

'Source:  Specific  pay  increases  enacted  by  Congress.  Details 
as  to  effective  dates  and  percentages  are  in  the  following  table. 


MILITARY  AND  CLASSIFIED  CIVILIAN   PAY  RAISES  SINCE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

|ln  percent) 


Military 

basic 

pay 

Classified 
civilian 
salaries 

Oct.  1 

1963...- 
1964.... 

14.2 

Ian  5 

4.1 

Inly  I 

1964  ... 

4.2 

Sept. 

,  1964  .. 

.  1965... 
1965  ... 

2.3  , 
10.4  . 

Sept 

Oct  1 

3.6 

July  1 

1966  ... 

3.2 

2.9 

Oct.  1 

1967..   . 

5.6 

4.5 

July  1 

1968  ... 

6.9 

4.9 

July  1 

1969  ... 

12.6 

9.1 

July  1 

1970  ... 
Base  prio 

to  fiscal  year  1964 

8.1 

6.0 

raises. 

100.0 

100.0 

Effective  rate  in  fiscal  year 

1964.. 

110.65 

102.05 

Cumulative  effect  of  above 

raises 

from  base  100 

182.90 

146.58 

Ratio  ot  current  rale  to  average 

amouni 

paid  iiscal  year 

1964 

(line  3- 

-line  2) 

165.3 

143.6 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
bill  passed  the  other  body,  it  included 
appropriations  totaling  $66,806,561,000. 
This  total  included  $653,935,000  for  items 
not  included  in  the  President's  budget. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabulation 
marked  exhibit  A  listing  each  of  the  non- 
budgeted  items  included  in  this  total. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A 

Items   in   House    bill,    totaling    S653,935,000 
for  which  there  is  no  budget  estimate 

Operation  and  Maintenance. 
Army:  Floor  amendment  to 
cover  unfunded  require- 
ments   _- $50,000,000 
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Op  eratlon      and      Maintenance, 
fiavy: 
Floor  amendment  to  cover 
unfunded  requirements. . 

I'roject    DEEPFREEZE 

Op  eratlon  and  Maintenance,  Air 
Force: 
Floor  amendment  to  cover 
unfunded  requirements.. 
Retention  of  5  Air  Reserve 

units    

Nailonal  Board  for  the  Promo- 
)  Ion  of  Rifle  Practice:  General 
1  acrease    ( understatement    of 

<stlmate)    

Sh  pbuUdlng    and    Conversion, 
:  lavy : 
Nuclear  submarine    (SSN)  . 
Advance    procurement     for 

submarines  1972 

Submarine  tender    (AS) 

Destroyer   tender    (AD) 

Service  craft 

Coiibat  Readiness,  South  Vlet- 
I  am  Forces,  Defense:  Revision 
September  9,  1970)   of  origi- 
nal budget  request 


Milit 


ese  ve 


)e<li 
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60,000,000 
4,000,000 


50,  000, 000 
23,900,000 

35,000 

166,  000,  000 

22,  500,  000 
102,000,000 
103,  000,  000 

24,  000,  000 

58,  500.  000 


9, 
1, 
4. 

10, 

2, 


Total,    nonbudget    Items 

added  by  House 653,935,000 

l«r.  KI .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sei  :retary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  bhe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appeared  be- 
foi  e  the  Department  of  Defense  Subcom- 
mi;tee  on  November  20  and  requested 
thi.t  the  House  bill  be  increased  by  $1,- 
36)  ,116.000,  of  which  $1,008,534,000  was 
foi  budgeted  items  disallowed  by  the 
House  and  $354,599,000  was  for  addi- 
tio  -lal  nonbudgeted  items — many  of 
which  require  annual  authorization  but 
which  were  not  considered  in  the  Depart- 
merit  of  Defense  Procurement  and  Re- 
and  Development  Authorization 
1971— Public  Law  91-441.  Mr.  Presi- 

t,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prihted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
tabulation  marked  exhibit  B  listing  each 

the  items  included  in  this  total  of 

4,599.000  and  indicating  those  items 
require  annual  authorization. 

here  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tioh  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re;ord,  as  follows: 


Non-budffet  items  in  DoD  reclama 

AUTHORIZKI) 

Military  personnel.  Army: 

ClvU  disturbance  training...     $1,262,000 
JdlUtary  personnel.  Air  Force: 

Servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance   

Medical  continuation  pay 

Airlift  service  rate  increase.  . 

Basic    aUowance    for   subsist- 
ence    

Oahu     cost-of-Uvlng     allow- 
ance   

National  Guard  personnel.  Army: 

Additional  drills  for  civil  dis- 
turbance  training 16 

Operation      and     maintenance. 
Army: 

Second  destination  transpor- 
tation         32, 

Change  In  RVN  deployments.     40, 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air 
Force: 

P.L.  91-258  Airway  and  Airway 
Development  Act 

Stock     fund     surcharge     In- 
crease         3, 

MAC  passenger  rate  Increase.      3, 

MAC  cargo  and  special  assign- 
ment rate  Increase 20, 


300,000 
500,000 
300,000 

400,  000 

100,000 

976,000 


634,000 
800,000 


5,300,000 


RH-63D  mine  countermeasure 
helicopter 

AlrtK)me   electronic   counter- 
measures  

Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  Army: 

Heavy  lift  helicopter 

Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Navy: 
Airborne    electronic     warfare 

equipment   

Submarine     sonar      develop- 

nient    

Research,  development,  teat,  and 
evaluation.  Air  Force : 
Annament/Ordnance     equip- 
ment   

Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.    Defense    Agen- 
cies: 
ARPA — Strategic    technology. 


39, 100,  000 
49, 800, 000 

10,000,000 

9.  700,  000 
2,900,000 

600,000 

1,060,000 


Total    113,060,000 


MSC 


3, 


100,000 
000,000 

000,000 
600,000 


10,  000,  000 


300,000 


sea|rch 

Ac 

den 


of 
$3 
thit 


rate    Increase 
Conversion  to  new  type  foam 

for  aircraft   fires 

Operation  and  maintenance.  De- 
fense Agencies: 
Computer  services,  Sec/Def  ac- 
tivities. Computer  Access  to 
Public  Statements  (CAPS) . 
Operation     and     maintenance. 
Army  National  Guard: 
Protective  equipment  for  civil 

disturbances 4,777,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air 
National  Guard: 
Force  change  to  more  modern 

weap>ons   systems 

Classification    of   air    techni- 
cians     

Other  procurement.  Air  Force: 
Additional  war  readiness  mu- 
nitions   (WRM) $168,400,000 


2, 


500,000 
400,000 


Total 241,549,000 


NOT     AtTTHORIZKD 

Procurement    of    aircraft    and 
missiles.  Navy: 


Grand  total.. 354,699,000 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee's  recommendations  for  re- 
ductions totaling  $389,484,000  are  the  net 
of  increases  totaling  $766,151,000  for 
budgeted  items  disallowed  by  the  House 
and  recommended  additional  reductions 
of  $1,155,635,000.  These  reductions  in- 
clude: 

Nonbudgeted  items  included  in  the 
House  bill,  $653,935,000;  reductions 
based  on  the  use  of  funds  transferred 
to  appropriations  in  this  bill  from  stock 
funds,  $200,000,000;  reductions  based  on 
recent  review  of  budgeted  programs, 
$301,700,000. 

I  stated  earlier  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  requested  the  committee  to  re- 
store House  reductions  in  budgeted 
items  totahng  $1,013,517,000.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations  include  $733,- 
951,000  for  these  items.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  marked  exhibit 
C  listing  each  of  these  budgeted  items 
included  in  the  Secretary's  request  and 
the  commmittee's  recommendation  with 
respect  to  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


LIST  OF  RESTORATIONS  REQUESTED  BY  DOD  AND  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  THESE 


Item 


Restoration 

requested 

byDOD 


Restoration 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 


Mihtiry  personnel.  Army: 

Jutomatic  data  prxessing    . 

Communications  and  intelligence.   . 

'ubiic  affairs  < 

>ermanent  change  o(  station  travel. 
Milit  ry  personnel,  Navy: 

'ubiic  affairs 

leadquarters  staff      

'ermanent  chapge  of  station  travel. 


Milit  ry  personnel,  Manne  Corps: 

hortfall  in  total  strength 

'ubiic  affairs \ ..,. 

lommunications  and  intelligence. 

'ermane.Tt  change  of  station  travel '.'..'.//.... 

kutomatic  data  processing '.'" 

ry  personnel.  Air  Force: 

lutomatic  data  processing  , 

lommunications  and  inteTligence ...'.'..'..'.'.[ 

leidquartefs  staff        .   !"„I.II 

■ermanent  cliange  of  station  travel " " 

personnel,  Army:  Overstated  drill  strength  pro- 
lion 

Oper  ition  and  maintenance.  Army: 

Civilian  personnel 

■afeguard  contrxt  support ' .___ 

Automatic  data  processing ........l 

leld  exercises l...""l[] 

lommunications "." 

'ubiic  information  '.. 

'rolessional  training:  Long  term  courses ] 

lonversion  of  heating  plants  in  Europe 


J5, 000,0001 J 

3.100,000 ^ 

1,450.000  

39. 300,  000  139, 300, 000 

1,100,000 

11.000,000 

17.000,000  17,000,000 

24.600.000 

700.000 

1.100,000 

7.900,000              7,900,000 
500,000 

3,300,000 

7,616.000 

7,000.000 

29,075,000  29.075.000 

1,750,000 . 

3,133,000  1,676,000 

3,100,000 

8,000,000  8,000,000 

3,696,000 

2,926.000 

900.000  : 

600,000  i. 

8,000,000  1. 


Item 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy: 

Civilian  personnel 

Intelligence .'-'.'..'. 

Communications ...'.'..'. 

Headquarters  operation  and  maintenance .'.'. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps: 

Civilian  personnel..   

Headquarters  operation  and  maintenance ' 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force:  Automatic  data 
processing 

OPERATION   AND  MAINTENANCE,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education: 

Contract  services 

Supplies.  y_" 

Other  services '......'.'.'. 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Automatic  data  prxessing(SAMMS) 

Other  purchased  services [ 

Supplies  and  materials '.'..'.'. 

Defense  Communications  Agency: 

Civilian  personnel 

Travel  costs ]'"' 

Supplies  and  Materials 

National  Military  Command  System 1"'." 

National  Security  Agency 

Defense  In'elligence  Agency ""' 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  f^ational  Guard: 

Flying  hour  program 

General  reduction 


Restoration 

requested 

byDOD 

Restoration 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 

1500.000 
1.500.000  .. 

$500,000 

2.012.000 

7.000.000 

1,500,000 
1, 300, 000 

3,000,000  .. 

7,000,000 

1,  500, 000 
1, 300,  OOO 

213,000 

275,000    

100.000 

5,500.000                

1,100.000 

2.075,000                  

1,000,000                  

205,000           

241  000                     

2.000.000              

1,200  000 

1,300.000              

2,000,000           

5,000,000 
1,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 
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Item 


Restoration 

requested 

byDOD 


Restoration 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 


$38,200,000 
5, 800. 000 

30,800,000 
3,000.000 

15.000.000 
1.100.000 
5. 000. 000 
9.200.000 

28,  800, 000 
1,100.000 
4,000.000 
5.200.000 

40,000,000 

92,366,666 


Contingencies,  Defense {5,000,000 

PrKurement  of  eouipment  and  missiles.  Army: 

Improved  HAWK  surface-to-air  missile 38,200,000 

Nike-Hercules  modificalions 5, 800, 000 

LAt^CE  surface-to-surface  missile 30,800.000 

Lance  modifications 3.000.000 

Land  combat  support  system 21.66o.  000 

Lance  spares 1. 100, 000 

Land  combat  support  system  spares 9, 700,  o6o 

Tracked  command  post  carriers,  M577A1 9,200.000 

Trucks,  \M  ton,  XM-705 28.800,000 

Truck  spares,  IW  ton,  XM-705 1  100  000 

RATAC  field  artillery  radar  sets 4,000,000 

Landing  craft  (LCU,  LCM) 9,600,000 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy: 

A-6E  intruder  attack  aircraft 40,000,000 

S-3A  antisubmarine  aircraft 79.  o6o,  000 

E-2C  Hawkeye  early  warning  aircraft 92,300,000 

A-6  aircraft  modification  (for  Condor  missile) 5,  56o,  000 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts: 

A-6E; 5,700,000 

E-2C 8,500,000 

Common  ground  equipment: 

S'3A  (versatile  avionics  shop  test  equipment) 34, 400, 000 

E-2C(VAST  equipment) 9,000,000 

Sparrow  missile,  AIM-7E;F 16,000,000 

Technica.  engineering  support ll,86o,000 

Other  procurement.  Navy: 

Ship  alterations  (Shortstop  electronic  wtrfire  system)..  4, 900, 000 

ANiSPS-40radar  sets 2,400,000 

Cluster  bombs.  CBU-55/B 11.500,000 

Walleye :  3.500.000 

MK  46  torpedo 14,500,000 

MK-48  torpedo.- 30.000,000 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps:  Trucks.  \M  ton,  XM-705 4,200,000 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force: 
B-52;FB  111  aircraft: 

Modifications  for  AN/ALR-37  (RASTAS) 8. 000.  000 

Modifications  tor  SRAM 27.700,000 

Fill  spares  and  repair  parts 11,.200,  o6o 

Missile  procurement,  Air  Force: 

Operational  base  launch  program  (Minuteman) 3,200,000 

SRAM  missile,  AGM-69A._ 49,500.000 

SRAM  missile  spares,  AGM-69A 5,400,000 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force:  Operational  base  launch  pro- 
gram (Minuteman) 6,400,000 


5, 700, 000 
8, 500, 000 

34.400,000 
9.000,000 


4,900,000 
2,400,000 


14,  500.  000 

30,  000,  000 

4, 200.  000 


27,700,000 
11,200,000 

3, 200, 000 

49,  500,  000 

5,400,000 

6,400,000 


Item 


Restoration 

requested 

byDOD 


Rtstoration 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 


$6,400,000 


3,800,000 


4,000,000 
2,000,000 


7.000,000 


PROCUREMENT.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Defense  Communications  Agency:  Automatic  data  processing 

equipment  (WWMCCS) $6,  400, 000 

Research.  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation.  Army: 

Aircraft:  Advanced  helk»pter development 1,100,000 

Exploratory  development 5,400,000 

Federal  Contract  Research  Centers 300,000 

Pershing  missile  system 3,800,000 

Sea-to-land  logistics  system 500,000 

Defense  Communications  Planning  Group 4,000,000 

Development  of  electric  power  sources  2,000,000 

Research,  devetopment.  test,  and  evaluation.  Navy: 

Basic  research 5,000,000 

Exploratory  development.. 3,000,000 

Military  sciences:  Studies  and  analyses 200,000 

Center  lor  Naval  Analyses  (FCRC) 1,000,000 

Applied    Physics    Laboratory   of    Johns   Hopkins   Uitrv. 

(FCRC) _ 3,000.000 

Aircraft:  Destroyer  helicopter  system  (LAMPS) 7.000,000 

Avionics  development,  F-i4C  aircraft 5,200,000 

Surface  effects  ships 10,000io00 

Facilities  and  installation  support "  1,100]000 

Additional  recoupments lo  000,000 

S  3A  antisubmarine  aircraft  (transfer  from  PAMI<) -58,000,000  '. 

Research  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air  Fores: 

Aerospace  biotechnology 2,000,000 

Subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy ....  10,000,000 

Minuteman  rebasing 50,000!000 

Airborne  warning  and  control  system  (A WACS) 23^500,000 

Operational  base  launch  support  (f^inuteman) 19,800,000 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION, 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Defense  Communications  Agency , 2,400,000 

Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA): 

Technical  studies.. 500  000 

Climate  modification  research  (NILE  BLUQ 1,000,000 

Defense  Communications  Agency 600,000 

Defense  Supply  Agency 250,000 

Studies  and  analyses 1,400,000 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 6,'700]000 

Total 1. 013, 517, 000 


10, 000, 000 
34.000,000 
23,  500.  000 
19.800.000 


1.000,000 


6, 700, 000 


733,951,000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  time  to  explain  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  each  appropriation  In  the  bill. 
These  recommendations  are  explained  in 
detail  in  the  committee's  report. 

I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  the  five 
volumes  of  hearings  on  the  budget  re- 
quests that  total  over  4,500  pages.  Each 
of  the  programs  and  items  included  in 
the  budget  request  are  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  these  hearings. 

Of  the  total  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee,  approximately  60  per- 
cent—$39,990,246,000— is  for  the  "Mili- 
tary Personnel"  and  "Operation  and 
Maintenance"  titles  of  the  bill.  These 
funds  are  required  for  the  support  of  the 
active  duty  and  reserve  military  forces, 
and  for  the  most  part,  the  level  of  these 
appropriations  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  the  active  duty  forces.  The 
committee's  recommendations  are  based 
on  the  fiscal  year  1971  budgeted  active 
duty  military  end-strength  of  $2,908,100 
which  includes: 

Army $1,239,600 

Navy 643,800 

Marine  Corps 241,  200 

Air  Force 783,500 

Title  m  Of  the  bill  includes  the  budget 
request  of  $3,194,000,000  for  "Military 
Retired  Pay."  The  number  of  individuals 
on  the  retired  rolls  and  the  amount  they 
receive  is  determined  by  law,  and  Con- 
gress must  provide  the  funds.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  rate  of  increase  in  this 
appropriation.  For  fiscal  year  1965,  $1.- 
339,000,000  was  required,  and,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  requirement  for  fiscal  year 
1971  is  $3,194,000,000.  The  projection  for 
fiscal  year  1975  based  on  the  current 


rates  for  retired  pay  of  $4.1  billion,  and 
the  projection  for  fiscal  year  1980  is  $4.9 
billion. 

The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
clude appropriations  totaling  $15,970,- 
110,000  for  the  various  procurement  ap- 
propriations included  in  title  IV  of  the 
bill.  The  committee's  recommendation 
for  each  of  these  appropriations  is  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  report. 

For  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  title,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  total  $6,960,100,- 
000,  and  these  recommendations  are  also 
explained  in  detail  in  the  report. 

Rather  than  go  into  the  details  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  for  the 
various  procurement  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  appro- 
priations, I  intend  to  comment  on  sev- 
eral of  the  major  programs  for  which 
funds  are  recommended. 

The  total  recommended  for  the  various 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation appropriations  is  below  the 
budget  requests  by  $385,500,000:  below 
the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  by 
$446,  648,694;  and  over  the  House  allow- 
ances by  $5,400,000. 

The  increase  of  $5,400,000  over  the 
House  allowance  is  the  net  of  recom- 
mended increases  in  budget  programs 
disallowed  by  the  other  body  totaling 
$107,800,000  and  recommended  addi- 
tional reductions  in  budgeted  programs 
totaling  $102,400,000.  which  are  based 
on  a  recent  review  of  requirements  and 
involve  reductions  in  more  than  100  proj- 
ects. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
tabulation  listing  each  of  the  projects 
involved  in  the  Increases  and  decreases 
recommended  by  the  committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

R.D.T.  &  E.  Pkojects  Increased  or  Decreased 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Army 

(Dollars  In  tbousanda) 
Project  and  recommended  change 
Committee  Increases: 

Pershing  missile  system 3,800 

Development     of     electric     power 
sources   2, 000 

Total  increases 6,800 

Committee  reductions: 

Aircraft  and  Related  Equipment: 

Aircraft  Weajxins 1,600 

Aeronautical  Evaluation 400 

Aerial  STAND    (Advance  Develop- 
ment)   1,100 

Air  Mobility  Support  Equipment..         600 
Aerial  STANO  Systems   (Engineer- 
ing Development)    300 

Missiles  and  Related  Equipment: 
Surface-to-surface    Missile   Rocket 

System 1,200 

Forward  Area  Air  Defense 400 

Missile  Effectiveness  Evaluation 900 

Kwajalein  Missile  Range 2.000 

White  Sands  Missile  Range 2,  000 

Chaparral/Vulcan  System 200 

Military    Astronautics    and    Related 
Equipment :  Tactical  Satellite  Com- 
munications  1,(X)0 

Ordnance,  Ctombat  Vehicles  and  Re- 
lated Equipment: 
Army   Small   Arms   Program    (Ad- 
vance Development)  1,000 

Infantry  Support  Weapons 6(X) 

Field  Artillery  Weapons  and  Muni- 
tions  SOO 

Wheeled  Vehicles 300 

Fortifications.     Mines,     and     Ob- 
stacles            600 

TOW  Anti-Tank  Weapon 600 


40^2 


Otler  Equipment: 

Therapeutic  Development 800 

S  TANO  Program  (Advance  Develop- 
ment)     1,000 

Tactical  Communications 1,200 

Sipportlng  Development  for  Com- 
munications    400 

SPANO  Systems  (Engineering  I>e- 

velopment) 300 

B  ologlcal  Defense  Materials 600 

Ciemlcal  Defense  Materials 2  000 

Testing i_4oo 

DssertTest  Center 600 

S  TANO    Operational    Development 

(General  Purpose  Forces) 700 

Counter  Intelligence  Activities 500 


Total  reduction 24,  600 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Navy 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 

Project  and  recommendation  change 

Conpnlttee  increases: 

trover         Helicopter         system 
(LAMPS) _  $7,000 


Com 
Aire 


Early 
Ai  -borne 
Ac  Vance 
Al  -borne 
A\  ionics 


V 
Missll 
PEM 


3TOL  Developments 

es  and  related  equipment: 

'  Systems 

A^M  Support ' 

Standard   ARM... "IIIII'Il 

ARM  System  Technology.. 
S  L     Anti-ship     Missile-Har- 
>ooa    2.500 


Ac!  vance . 
A  L 


Othej 
fa 

t 
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ittee  reductions: 
aft  and  related  equipment: 

Warning   Aircraft 

ASW  Detection  System... 

Airborne  Reconnaissance.. 

Life  Support  System 


700 
800 
600 
100 
300 
300 


5.500 
500 
500 
500 


Mill 


Sliip; 
Su 

NJTSC; 
All  craft : 
Ad,- 

I  ( 
Ad  ^ance 

It 
BV 
Ne  V 

Ad  ranee 
Ad  fance 
Ad  'ance 
H"? 
Ri 

Ship 
Ele  ;tron! 
Submarine 

F 
Ordn 

1 
ASfV 


Adi  ance 

Un^uided 

V 
Ma, 

HI 

Conventional 


500 


300 


800 

200 
200 
300 


Acfvance  A  L  ASM  System 

amarlne  Tactical  Weapon  System 

STAM)     

tiry    Astronautics    and    Related 
!quipment:   Satellite  Oommuni- 

(  atlons    

and  Small  Craft: 

)marlne  Silencing 

~~  System  Wide  Support-ILI'I 
■   Launching  and  Retrieving 
ance     Submarine     SurveUlance 

I  qulpment   Program 900 

1  ?ance     Ship  Submarine     Sonar 

I  »evelopments   jqq 

CW    Countermeasures 100 

Ship  Design I"I     1  500 

Surface  Craft _         500 

Air  Control 200 

Communications "        300 

V130  Steel "         5^0 

and  Shallow  Water  Warfare..     1  OOO 

Contract  Definition... 1  000 

!c  Warfare  Systems I"       'aoo 

Surveillance  Equipment 
frogram    

tnce.  Combat  Vehicles  and  Re- 
ted  Equipment: 

Torpedo    Counter    Measures 
Ifesistance    

e  Conventional  Ordnance... 

Conventional     Aircraft 
V'eapons     j 

ine     Corps     Ordnance/Combat 
Vehicles    

=""gy  Laser III""""     2,  000 

Ordnance      Equlp- 


500 


300 
600 

,000 

500 


nent 


Ma^  ine 


Elec- 


tJnc  ersea  , 


equipment: 

Corps     Operational 

ionic  Developments 

Surveillance 

Ad^jance  Undersea  Surveillance 

Tra  nlng        Development        Tech- 

n  >logy  

Ad-sance  Marine  Biology 

Progr  imwlde  Management  and  Sup- 
port: 

Support 

Strategic  Support 


1.800 


100 

700 

1.000 

300 
500 


500 
500 


Programwlde  Management  and  Sup- 
port— Continued 
Atlantic     Underwater     Test     and 
Evaluation  Center 


500 


Total    reductions .32.700 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
I  Air  Force 

I    [Dollars  in  thousands] 
Project  and  recommended  change 
Committee  Increases: 

Subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy $10,000 

Mlnuteman    rebaslng 34,000 

Airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem   (AW  ACS) 23,500 

Operational    base    launch    support 

(Mlnuteman)    19.800 


Total    Increase 87,300 

Committee  reductions: 
Military  Sciences: 

Environment $1,300 

RAND    1,000 

Aircraft  and  Related  Equipment: 

P-4  Avionics 5,000 

Advance  Aircraft  Navigation 200 

Advance  Fire  Control   and  Missile 

Technology  1,200 

Advance  Reconnaissance  and  Tar- 
get  Acquisition    Capabilities 1.000 

VTOL  Engine  Development 800 

Aerial    Targets goo 

Missiles  and  Related  Equipment: 

Rocket  Propulsion 3,000 

Air-launched   Missile   Propulsion..     l[oOO 
Advance     ASM     Guidance     Tech- 
nology           300 

Military    Astronautics    and    Related 
Equipment: 

TITAN   III 6.900 

Missile  and  Space  Defense 3,200 

Advance  Space  Power  Supply  Tech- 
nology    

Space  Experiment  Support 

Advance  Liquid  Rocket 

Space   Craft   Technology   and   Ad- 
vance Re-entry  Tests 

Ordnance,  Combat  Vehicles  and  Re- 
lated Equipment: 
Chemical    and    Biological    Defense 

Equipment 

Armament/Ordnance          Develop- 
ment    

Improved  Aircraft  Gun  System 

Truck   Interdiction 2,600 

Other  Equipment: 

Common  Mobility  Support 2.  600 

Light  Weight  Precision  Bombing..     3,  000 
Tactical      Electronic      Operational 

Support  System 1,000 

Satellite    Communications    Termi- 
nal-Tactical     

Airborne  Satellite  Communication 

Terminals-Strategic    

Aeronautical    Chart   and   Informa- 
tion    Center.. 

Helicopter-borne  Radar 

Advance  Detection  System  Devel- 
opment   

Tactical     Information     Processing 

and  Interpretation 

Tactical  Jamming 

Electronic  Warfare  Systems 

Life  Support   System 

Cobra  Mist   (Classified  Project)... 

Information  Analysis  Center 

Tactical  Air  Control  System 

i 


300 
300 
500 

400 


300 

500 
600 


500 

900 

300 
200 

800 

500 
200 
500 
300 
500 
200 
300 


Other  Equipment — Continued 

100th  Strategic  Air  Wing.. gg^ 

Air  Force  Communications II        500 

Total    reductions 43  g^Q 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 

Defense  Agencies 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 

Project  and  recommended  change 

Committee  increases: 

Climate       modification       research 

(NILE    BLUE) iQQQ 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency..     6,700 


Total  Increase 7  ^qq 

Committee  reductions: 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agen- 
cy, laser  program 1600 

SAFEGUARD   ABM    SYSTEM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  include  $1,079,- 
900,000  for  the  continuation  of  the 
development  and  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  are  based  on  the 
modified  phase  II  deployment  approved 
in  the  authorization  act.  which  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  deployment  at 
the  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  and  Malm- 
strom,  Mont.,  sites,  the  initiation  of  full 
deployment  at  the  Whiteman,  Mo.,  site, 
and  advance  preparation  at  the  Warren 
Air  Force  Base.  Wyo.,  site.  The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  this  system  is 
discussed  in  detail  on  pages  23  to  25  of 
the  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  pages  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Safeguard  AN-n-BALLisTic-MissiLE  Defense 
System 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
Include  $1,079.9  million  for  the  continued 
development  and  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard anti-balllstlc-mlssile  defense  system, 
which  amount  Is  a  reduction  of  $13.1  million 
In  the  budget  requests  considered  by  the 
committee.  In  addition  to  these  funds,  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act. 
1971.  includes  $365.8  million  for  the  Safe- 
guard system.  The  amount  included  in  the 
request  for  each  appropriation  and  the 
amount  recommended  Is  set  out  In  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Appropriation 


Com- 
mittee 
Budget         recom- 
request    mendatlon 


Military  personnel.  Army 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles, 
Army' 

Research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion. Army 


14.0 
53.0 

661.0 

365.0 


14.0 
49.9 

651.0 

365.0 


Total.. 


1.093.0       1.079.9 


'  Discussed  in  detail  on  page  105  of  this  report. 

The  program  requested  in  the  budget  and 
the  program  on  which  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  based  are  set  out  In  the 
following  tabulation: 


(In  millions  of  dollars! 


Budget 
program 


Recommeided 
program 


(a)  Continuation  of  development  (R.D.T.  8  E.)._ 

(b)  Continuation  of  deployment  at  phase  1  sites  (Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  and  MVlmstrom  Mont )  " 


(c)  Initiation  of  deployment  at  the  Whiteman,  Mo.  site 

(d)  Adva 


Advance  preparation  at  the  following  sites-  Northeast.  Northwest.  National  Command  Au- 
thority. Michigan/Ohio,  and  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyo 

(e)  Advance  preparation  at  the  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo.  stte 

(f)  Other  modified  phase  2  costs '" -      - 


365.0 
U2.0 
178.0 

25. 0 

0 

13.0 


365.0 
508.9 
178.0 

0 
15.0 
13.0 


Total. 


1,093.0 


1,079.9 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  while 
the  committee's  recommendations  do  not  in- 
clude any  funds  for  the  Installation  of  addi- 
tional Sprint  missiles  at  the  phase  1  sites 
(Grand  Forks,  NJD.,  and  Malmstrom,  Mont.), 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  included  in  the 
Military  Construction  Aproprlatlon  Act, 
1971.  In  Its  overall  action  on  the  Safeguard 
system,  the  committee  has  approved  the  in- 
stallation of  the  additional  Sprint  missiles 
at  these  sites. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for  the 
Safeguard  system  is  In  accord  with  the  pre- 
vious action  of  the  Senate  In  acting  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  and  Re- 
search Authorization  Act,  1971  (Public  Law 
91-441)  which  was  based  on  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate : 

"The  committee  has  decided  to  confine 
the  authorization  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Safeguard  program  to  those  sites  de- 
voted to  the  defense  of  the  deterrent.  Thtis 
the  committee  has  approved  continuation 
of  the  phase  1  sites  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Porks,  as  well  as  full  deployment  at  White- 
man  and  advance  preparation  at  Warren  Air 
Force  Base. 

"In  taking  this  action,  the  committee 
wishes  to  establish  the  primacy  of  active  de- 
fense to  increase  the  survivability  of  the 
land-based  deterrent.  By  striking  from  the 
authorization  the  House  approved  admin- 
istration request  to  proceed  now  to  advance 
preparation  for  four  area  defense  sites,  the 
committee  affirms  Its  conviction  that  there 
is  no  compelling  need  to  move  now  to  the 
deployment  of  an  area  defense  of  our  popu- 
lation against  Chinese  Communist  ICBM 
attack.  (S.  Rept.  91-1016,  p.  19.)  " 

This  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  implemented  In  Sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement and  Research  and  Development 
Authorization  Act,  1971  (Public  Law  91-441) , 
and  the  funds  recommended  to  the  commit- 
tee are  subject  to  the  restrictions  Imposed 
therein.  This  section  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  402.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  Initiating  de- 
ployment of  an  antl-ballistlc  missile  system 
at  any  site  other  than  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base,  Knobnoster,  Missouri;  except  that 
funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  Initiating  advanced  preparation 
(Site  selection,  land  acquisition,  site  survey, 
and  the  procurement  of  long  lead-time 
items)  for  an  antl-balUstlc  missile  system 
site  at  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base, 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming.  Nothing  in  the  forego- 
ing sentence  shall  be  constructed  as  a  limita- 
tion on  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  In  connection  with  the  deployment  of 
an  antibaUlstic  missile  system  at  Grand 
Porks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota,  or  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great 
Palls,  Montana." 

As  indicated  above,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriations  In  this  bill 
directly  related  to  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  si^tem  total 
$1,079.9  million,  and  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriation  Act,  1971,  Includes  $365.8 
million  for  this  purpose  for  a  total  of  $1,445.7 
million. 

In  addition  to  these  funds,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  Include  $228.1 
million  for  indirect  support  of  the  Safeguard 
system  and  other  antiballlstlc  missile  efforts. 
■The  general  purpose  of  these  funds  and  the 
appropriation  in  which  they  are  Included  are 
set  out  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Appropriation  and  purpose 

Amount  {in 
Army:                                                      millions) 
Research,    development,    test,    and 
evaluation: 
Advanced    ballistic    missile    de- 
fense   $138.0 


CXVI- 
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Army — Continued 

Range   support    (Kwajaleln   and 

White  Sands  Missile  Range) 

Navy: 
Research,    development,    test,    and 
evaluation: 

Sea- based  missile  defense 

ABM  support  (Polaris  targets  for 

Safeguard  test  program) 

Air  F\)rce: 
Research,    development,   test,    and 
evaluation : 
Nike  targets  for  Safeguard  tests. 
Missile  and  space  defense  (ABM 

portion)    

Advanced  sensor  technology 

Defense  agencies: 
Research,    development,    test,    and 
evaluation : 
Advanced  research  projects  agen- 
cy, ABM  activities 


$35.0 


2.0 


6.5 


8.0 

1.0 
7.6 


30.0 


Total 228.  1 

^fAVT'S  F-14A  FIGHTER   AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  $932 
million  is  included  in  the  committee's 
recommendations  for  the  continuation  of 
development  and  initial  production  of 
the  Navy's  F-14  fighter  aircraft.  This 
program  is  discussed  on  pages  29-30  of 
the  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  pages  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
P-14A  AND  F-14B  Fighter  Aircraft  Pboceams 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  in- 
clude $932  million  for  the  continuation  of 
development  and  production  of  the  Navy's 
F-14A  fighter  aircraft.  The  funds  are  for  the 
following  purposes:  procurement  of  26  air- 
craft, $517  million,  which  does  not  Include 
$8.5  million  for  advance  procurement;  pro- 
curement of  initial  spares  and  repair  parts. 
$80.9  million;  advance  procurement  to  sup- 
port the  planned  fiscal  year  1972  procure- 
ment program.  $60.1  million;  and  continua- 
tion of  the  development,  test  and  evaluation 
program.  $274  million. 

F-14A  will  be  the  Navy's  primary  air  su- 
periority fighter  aircraft  In  the  future.  In 
addition  to  providing  fleet  air  defense,  this 
aircraft  will  have  an  air-to-ground  attack 
capability.  The  F-14A  configuration  will  in- 
corporate a  modified  version  of  the  existing 
Phoenix  AWG-9  fire  control  system  and  TF- 
30  engines.  It  will  have  an  all-weather  capa- 
bility for  delivery  of  Phoenix  and  Sparrow 
missiles  and  will  also  employ  a  20-mllllmeter 
gun  and  Sidewinder  missiles  for  close  In, 
air-to-air  combat.  The  F-14A  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Corp.,  Beth- 
page,  Long  Island.  N.Y..  and  Is  powered  by 
two  TF-30-P412  engines  manufactured  by 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Division  of  the  United 
Aircraft  Corp..  East  Hartford.  Conn. 

TTie  $517  million  recommended  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  and  $8.5  million  in  ad- 
vance procurement  will  provide  a  total  of 
$525.5  million  for  the  procurement  of  26  F- 
14A  aircraft.  The  26  aircraft,  referred  to  as 
lot  ni.  are  required  to  continue  an  orderly, 
least  cost  and  earliest  Initial  operation  capa- 
bility for  the  Introduction  of  this  new  air- 
craft. The  first  eight  of  these  26  aircraft  will 
supplement  the  12  (lots  I  and  II)  research 
and  development  aircraft  to  enable  the  Navy 
to  complete  technical  evaluation,  conduct 
board  of  Inspection  and  surveys  trials  and 
provide  aircraft  for  fleet  test  and  evaluation. 
The  remaining  18  aircraft  In  lot  III  will  pro- 
vide the  fleet  training  squadron  aircraft  to 
commence  training  for  Initial  operational 
capability  In  April  of  1973. 

This  $274  million  Is  recommended  for  the 
continuation  of  the  development  and  testing 
program  with  the  first  flight  scheduled  for 


January  1971,  and  Navy  preliminary  evalua- 
tion scheduled  for  April  1971. 

The  F-14A  Is  discussed  on  pages  576-580 
and  935-936  of  part  3  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Deptartment  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bUl.  1971. 

In  addition  to  the  $932  million  recom- 
mended for  the  P-14A  program,  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
entitled  "Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Navy"  includes  $45  million  for  the 
P-14B  aircraft  program.  The  F-14B  la  the 
basic  F-14A  airframe  powered  by  the  ad- 
vance technology  engine  being  developed 
Jointly  by  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  This 
program  Is  discussed  on  pages  966-967  of  part 
3  of  the  committee  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  1971. 

polaris-to-poseidon  conversion   pbocram 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  in- 
clude $921.6  million  for  the  continuation 
of  the  program  to  convert  31  of  the  exist- 
ing 41  Polaris  submarines  to  Poseidon- 
carrying  submarines. 

I  wish  to  state  in  passing  that  early 
next  year  two  of  these  conversions  will 
be  completed,  and  moneys  have  been 
provided  to  fund  six  more. 

I  wish  to  state  further  that  when 
selections  of  the  submarines  are  made, 
they  are  usually  programed  when  it  is 
time  to  change  the  nuclear  core.  By 
coinciding  these  two  actions,  the  costs 
of  the  program  are  diminished. 

This  program  is  discussed  on  page  32 
of  the  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  committee's  comments 
on  this  program  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  page 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLARIS-TO-POSEIDON       CON\'ERSION      PROGRAM 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
Include  $921.6  million  for  the  continuation 
of  the  conversion  of  Polaris  submarines  to 
carry  the  new  Poseidon  missile.  These  funds 
are  for  the  following  purposes: 

Millions 
Conversion   of   6   submarines    (total 

estimated    cost.    $436,000,000,    less 

advance  procurement  of  $143,600,- 

000)    $292.4 

Advance  procurement  to  support  the 

fiscal  year  1972  conversion  program- 
Advance  procurement  to  support  the 

fiscal  year  1973  conversion  program. 

Procurement  of  Poseidon  missiles 

Procurement     of     Poseidon     missile 

spares   and  repair   parts 


54.3 

24.5 
540.5 

9.9 


Total 921.6 

The  current  program  calls  for  the  conver- 
sion of  31  of  the  existing  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  carry  the  new  Poseidon  missiles, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  a  multiple  In- 
dependently aimed  reentry  vehicle   (MIRV). 

Through  fiscal  year  1970.  eight  of  these 
conversions  have  been  funded,  and  the  first 
Poseidon  submarine  (funded  In  fiscal  year 
1968)  Is  scheduled  to  be  deployed  early  In 
1971.  The  recently  succes.sful  submerged  test 
launches  of  the  Poseidon  missile  indicate 
that  this  deployment  schedule  will  be  met. 

The  recommended  conversion  program  for 
fi.=cal  year  1971  is  based  on  the  conversion  of 
six  Polaris  submarines  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  go  Into  the  shipyard  for  a  scheduled 
overhaul.  Including  a  replacement  of  the 
nuclear  propulsion  cores. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  referred  to  above, 
the  committee's  recommendation  for  the  ap- 
propriation entitled,  "Research.  Develop- 
ment. Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy,"  Includes 
substantial  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
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develppment  and  testing  of  the  fleet  ballistic 
system,  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  de- 
the   fleet   ballistic  missile   ccmmand 
t^Dntrol. 

Polarts-to-Polfeldon    conversion    pro- 
is  discussed  on  pages  615-619,  700-706, 
973  of  part  3  of  the  committee  hear- 
)n  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
prlat^on  Bill,  1971. 

DO-963    DESTKOTEB    PROGRAM 

ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  $459.5 

is   recommended   for   the   con- 

of  construction  of  the  Navy's 

iestroyers,  referred  to  as  the  DD- 

ass.  The  fimds  recommended,  along 

advance   procurement  funds   pro- 

in  fiscal  year  1971,  will  provide  for 

:onstruction   of  six   of   these  new 

This  program  is  discussed  on  pages 

i  36  of  the  committee's  report,  and 

unanimous  consent  to  have  the 

s  comments  Included  in  the 

at  this  point. 

;re  being  no  objection,  the  com- 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

tis  follows: 

DD-963  Destroteh  Program 

recommendations   of   the   committee 

$459.5    million    for    the   Navy's    new 

construction    program.    This    new 

)f  destroyers  has  been  designated  the 

class.   The    sum   recommended   and 

nllllon  for  advance  procurement  made 

e   In   prior    fiscal    years   will   provide 

of  $506.8  million  for  the  construction 

of  these  ships. 

June   23,    1970,   the   Secretary   of   the 
announced    the   award   of   a   contract 
construction  of  30  of  these  new  class 
rs  to  Litton  Systems,  Inc.  This  con- 
provldcs  for   funding  these   ships    in 
cpnsecutive    procurement    Increments, 
bject  to  congressional  approval,  from 
rears  1970  through  1974.  The  first  In- 
for  three  ships  was  funded  In  fiscal 
1970.   and   the   program   recommended 
committee  for  fiscal   year   1971  pro- 
or  the  second  Increment  of  six  ships, 
tc  tal  estimated  cost  to  the  Government 
30  ships  under  the  contract.  Including 
of    Government-furnished    radars 
weaponry.  Is  estimated  to  be  $2,550  mll- 
dellvery  of  the  first  ship  of  the  new 
expected  In  the  fall  of  1974. 
new  ships  will  have  a  displacement 
tons,  and  will  be  approximately  560 
with  a  beam  of  54  feet.  They  wUl 
ipped  with  a  gas  turbine  propulsion 
and    will    have    a   speed   of    over   30 
Armament  will  consist  of  two  5-lnch 
!  iparrow  missiles  configured  for  air  de- 
standard  and  rocket  assisted  projec- 
I  .ntlsubmarlne   torpedoes,    antisubma- 
r  )cltets.    and    an    on-board    helicopter, 
lew  destroyers  will  have  an  electronic 
capability  and  be  equipped  with  air 
radar,  surface  search  radar,  fire  con- 
and  long-range  sonar.  The  crew 
of  about  270  officers  and  men. 
program  is  discussed  on  pages  672- 
737-741  of  part  3  of  the  committee 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
blU,  1971. 

MARK -4  8    TORPEDO    PROGRAM 

ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,   the 
ttee's    recommendations    include 
million  for  the  continuation  of  de- 
and  testing  and  limited  pro- 
of the  Navy's  Mark-48  torpedo, 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
of  this  family  of  torpedoes 
delay  in  developing  an  opera- 
weapon  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
this  committee.  However,  when 
t  that  this  torpedo  will  make  the 
iclear  attack  submarines  fully  ef- 
is  considered,  you  can  reach  only 


cost 


The  I 


oag. 


radar. 


cc  nslst 


one  decision,  which  is  to  continue  the 
program  at  the  most  economic  rate;  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is 
based  on  this  conclusion.  This  program 
is  discussed  on  pages  36  and  37  of  the 
committee's  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  comments  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MARK  48  TORPEDO  PROGRAM 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  In- 
clude $146.9  million  for  the  Navy's  Mark  48 
torpedo  program.  The  basic  Mark  48  torpedo 
is  a  3.600  pound,  21-lnch  diameter  torpedo 
capable  of  being  launched  from  torpedo  tubes 
on  both  submarines  and  surface  ships.  The 
Mark  48  will  have  greatly  improved  capabili- 
ties over  the  Mark  37,  which  It  will  replace, 
in  such  areas  as  maximum  speed,  attack 
depth,  acoustic  acquisition  range,  and  operat- 
ing range.  This  torpedo  wUl  provide  the  Navy 
with  an  advanced  wire  guided  torpedo  ca- 
pable of  coping  with  today's  high  speed,  deep 
diving  nuclear  submarine  threat. 

The  program  includes  three  versions  of  the 
basic  torpedo.  They  are: 

Mark  48,  Mod  0  Torpedo. — This  version  Is 
a  high  speed,  long  range,  deep  diving  anti- 
submarine torpedo  capable  of  operating  with 
or  without  wire  command  guidance,  using 
acoustic  homing  and  conventional  warhead. 
It  has  a  secondary  capability  against  surface 
ASW  escort  type  ships.  The  propulsion  system 
consists  of  a  turbine  engine  and  a  pump  Jet 
propulsor.  This  version  is  ready  for  limited 
production. 

Mark  48,  Mod  1  Torpedo. — This  version  is 
a  dual  purpose  antisubmarine/antlshlp.  high 
speed,  long-range,  deep  diving  torpedo  ca- 
pable of  operating  with  or  without  wire  com- 
mand gruldance  and  using  acoustic  homing. 
Its  propulsion  system  consists  of  a  piston 
type  swash  plate  engine  powered  by  hot  gas 
and  a  pump  Jet  propulsor.  This  version  Is 
expected  to  be  ready  In  the  very  near  future 
for  limited  production. 

Afarfc  48.  Mod  2  Torpedo. — This  version  is 
also  a  dual  purpose  antisubmarine/ antishlp 
torpedo.  It  is  a  conversion  of  the  basic  Mark 
48,  Mod  0  torpedo,  with  an  Improved  war- 
head and  which  makes  it  more  effective 
against  surface  ships.  This  version  is  not 
ready  for  production. 

Upon  completion  of  the  technical  and  op- 
eraUonal  evaluation  In  fiscal  year  19?l,  either 
the  Mark  48.  Mod  1,  or  the  Mark  48,  Mod  2, 
will  be  selected  for  quantity  procurement  to 
meet  fieet  requirements. 

The  development  of  the  Mark  48.  Mod  0 
Is  behind  schedule  by  approximately  18 
months  and  the  estimated  cost  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Mark  48  series  of  torpedos  has 
Increased  from  $75.1  million  to  $484.1  mil- 
lion. However,  attention  Is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  original  estimate  was  for  the 
development  of  only  one  type  of  torpedo  and 
the  current  estimate  Is  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  three  different  versions  of  the  tor- 
pedo. This  tremendous  Increase  In  cost  is  the 
result  of  two  factors;  namely,  (a)  a  stretch- 
out of  the  program  caused  by  technical  diffi- 
culties, and  (b)  the  requirement  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  dual  purpose  antisubmarine/ 
antishlp  capability,  replacing  a  separate  anti- 
ship  torpedo  development. 

Of  the  total  recommended,  $110.6  million 
Is  for  the  procurement  of  torpedoes  and  $36.3 
million  is  for  the  continuation  of  develop- 
ment and  testing.  These  programs  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  p&ragraphs: 

Procurement. — The  committees  recom- 
mendation for  the  appropriation  entitled 
"Other  procurement.  Navy"  Includes  $110.6 
million  for  the  procurement  of  a  limited 
number  of  Mark  48.  Mod  0,  and  Mark  48. 
Mod  1,  operational  torpedoes,  and  for  the 
conversion  of  a  smaller  number  of  existing 
Mark  48,  Mod  0,  torpedoes  to  the  Bd&rk  48, 


Mod  2,  configuration  for  operational  evalua- 
tion. 

Development  and  testing.— The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
entitled  "Research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation.  Navy"  Includes  $36.3  million  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Mark  48  develop- 
ment and  testing  programs.  Of  this  total. 
$25.3  million  is  to  continue  development 
through  the  completion  of  the  technical  and 
operational  evaluation  of  the  Mark  48,  Mod 

0  and  Mod  2  versions  of  the  torpedo.  The 
balance  of  $11  million  Is  to  continue  develop- 
ment through  the  completion  of  the  tech- 
nical and  operational  evaluation  of  the  Mod 

1  version.  A  determination  will  be  made  as 
to  which  version  of  the  dual  purpose  torpe- 
does should  be  procured  In  quantity  to  meet 
inventory  objectives. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  committee  that  a 
dual  purpose  Mark  48  torpedo  is  an  essential 
requirement  for  the  fleet,  and  Its  recommen- 
dations are  based  on  this  position. 

The  Mark  48  torpedo  program  is  discussed 
on  pages  417-426,  860,  1083-1086,  and  1183- 
1 185  of  Part  3  of  the  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill,  1971. 

AIR   FORCE'S    P-llir  TACTICAL   AIRCRArT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  in- 
clude $52.7  million  for  the  Air  Force 
F-lllF  tactical  aircraft  procurement 
program.  The  fimds  recommended  pro- 
vide for  the  completion  of  currently  ap- 
proved Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment plans  for  this  aircraft.  This  pro- 
gram is  discussed  on  pages  39-41  of  the 
committee's  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  coijiments  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Air  Force  Programs 

F-lllD/F   TACTICAL    FIGHTER    AIRCRAFT 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
Include  $562.7  million  for  the  F-lllD,  P  tac- 
tical fighter  aircraft  program.  The  F-IUP 
is  the  latest  model  In  a  series  of  swing-wing 
P-Ul  tactical  fighters.  Like  Its  F-lllD  pred- 
ecessor. It  will  have  the  capability  to  operate 
from  bases  at  extended  range  from  its  targets, 
to  penetrate  sophisticated  defenses  and  to 
carry  out  attacks  at  night  in  all  weather.  The 
P  model  differs  from  the  F-lllD  only  in  Its 
engine  and  its  avionics  system.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  new  P-lOO  engine,  which  provides 
a  25-p«rcent  increase  in  thrust  over  the  older 
model.  Its  avionics  package  is  expected  to  be 
less  costly  than  the  Mark  II  system  planned 
for  the  D  model  but  will  retain  similar  navi- 
gation captabilitles  and  enable  comparable 
air-to-ground  attack  performance  against 
fixed  targets. 

In  discussing  the  planned  fiscal  year  1971 
procurement  of  the  F-lll  tactic- 1  aircraft 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated: 

"I  am  sure  that  the  committee  shares  my 
long-standing  concern  over  the  F-lll  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  light  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  encountered.  For  the  time 
being,  we  have  retained  in  the  budget  request 
the  planned  funding  for  the  F-Uls  noted 
above.  However,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  recent  structural  and  opera- 
tional difficulties,  to  examine  In  detail  the 
alternatives  to  procuring  P-lll's  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  I  have  postponed  a  final  decision 
on  this  matter  until  this  action  Is  com- 
pleted by  the  Air  Force." 

On  September  17,  1970,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  advised  the  Congress: 

"The  Air  Force  has  now  progressed  suffi- 
ciently through  the  test  program  to  permit 
me  to  conclude  from  the  results  obtained 
that  the  F-lll  fleet  will  l>e  structurally 
sound,  and  that  It  will  indeed  perform  its 
Intended  missions.  •  •  •  Accordingly,  I  have 
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approved  the  program  for  the  procurement  of 
remaining  F-lll's  In  flscal  year  1971." 

F/FB-111  Recovery  Program. — A  major  ac- 
cident on  December  22,  1969,  resulted  In  the 
grounding  of  all  F-lll  series  aircraft.  Follow- 
ing a  comprehensive  review  of  the  F-lll  pri- 
mary structure  by  an  Air  Force/industry 
team  and  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  the 
"F-lll/FB-111  recovery  program"  was  for- 
mulated. Phase  I  of  the  recovery  program  was 
started  in  April  of  1970  and  includes  the 
following  sequential  phases: 

Hondestruct  inspection. — Provides  for  the 
nondestructive  Inspection  of  11  of  the  15 
primary  forglngs  and  the  Incorporation  of 
several  engineering  changes." 

Cold  proof  test. — Each  aircraft  is  subjected 
to  a  series  of  positive  and  negative  gravity 
loads  up  to  and  including  design  limits  at 
-40°.  This  test  Is  designed  to  stress  all  pri- 
mary forglngs  to  100  percent  to  assure  that 
the  four  forglngs  not  covered  by  the  non- 
destruct  inspection   are  structurally  sound. 

Field  operations  and  functional  check 
flight. — Includes  final  reassembly,  extensive 
systems  checkout,  functional  check  filght 
and  preparation  for  delivery  to  the  Air  Force. 

Acceptance. — Includes  final  Air  Force  ac- 
ceptance inspection  and  flight  check  prior  to 
delivery  to  the  using  command. 

A  total  of  344  aircraft  (Inventory  and  pro- 
duction) are  schedule  to  be  processed 
through  the  recovery  program.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  1970,  228  aircraft  have  been  processed 
successfully  through  the  cold  proof  test,  and 
there  has  been  one  failure.  146  aircraft  have 
been  returned  to  the  users.  According  to  the 
current  schedule,  the  cold  proof  test  phase 
of  the  Recovery  Program  will  be  completed  in 
early  April  1971. 

Phase  II  of  the  program  Is  now  being  de- 
fined and  will  include  refined  nondestructive 
Inspection  techniques  and  establishment  of 
final  inspection  Intervals. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  recovery  program 
will  cost  approximately  $35  million. 

Section  503,  Public  Law  91-441. — Section 
503  of  the  Department  of  Defense  P>rocure- 
ment  and  Research  and  Development  Au- 
thorization Act,  1971  (Public  Law  91-441) 
provides  that  no  funds  shall  be  obligated  for 
the  procurement  of  F-1 1 1  aircraft  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  determined  that  the 
aircraft  has  been  subjected  to  and  success- 
fully completed  a  comprehensive  structxiral 
Integrity  test  program,  and  approved  a  pro- 
gram for  the  procurement  of  such  aircraft. 
This  provision  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  503.  Of  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  F-lll  aircraft,  $283,000,000 
of  such  amount  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  such  aircraft 
until  and  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  (1)  determined  that  the  F-lll  aircraft 
has  been  subjected  to  and  successfully  com- 
pleted a  comprehensive  structural  integrity 
test  program,  (2)  approved  a  program  for  the 
procurement  of  such  aircraft,  and  (3)  certi- 
fied In  a  written  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  he  has  made 
such  a  determination  and  approved  such  a 
program,  and  has  included  In  such  written 
report  the  basis  for  making  such  determina- 
tion and  approving  such  program." 

On  September  17,  1970,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  advised  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate— 

"a.  "The  Air  Force  has  now  progressed 
sufficiently  through  the  test  program  to  per- 
mit me  to  conclude  from  the  results  ob- 
tained that  the  P-111  fleet  will  be  structur- 
ally sound,  and  that  it  will  Indeed  perform 
its  Intended  mission."  and 

"b.  "Accordingly,  I  have  approved  the  pro- 
gram for  the  procurement  for  the  remaining 
P-llls  in  FY  1971."  " 

The  total  recommended  include*  funds  for 
the  following  purposes:  Procurement  of  air- 
craft,   $283    million;    prior    year    overtarget 


costs,  $200.5  million;  procurement  of  air- 
craft spares  and  repair  parts,  $31.6  million; 
and  research  and  development,  $48.2  million. 
Each  of  these  is  discussed  below. 

Procurement  of  aircraft. — $283  million  is 
recommended  for  the  procurement  of  F-1 1  IF 
aircraft  and  the  recovery  program.  "The  sum 
recommended  and  the  $60.9  million  for  ad- 
vanced procurement  provided  in  flscal  year 
1970,  will  provide  a  total  of  $343.9  million.  As 
presented  In  the  budget  request,  the  total  of 
$343.9  million  was  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
P-111  recovery  program  and  the  procure- 
ment of  up  to  40  F-1  IIP  aircraft.  However, 
the  commlttee"s  recommendation  is  based  on 
the  lose  of  approximately  $35  million  for  the 
F-lll  recovery  program  and  the  procure- 
ment of  24  F-1  IIP  aircraft.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  funds  recommended  will  provide  an 
adequate  number  of  aircraft  to  equip  the 
planned  fourth  wing,  which  will  complete 
the  planned  F-lll  production  program. 
These  funds  are  included  in  the  committee's 
recommendation  for  the  appropriation  en- 
titled, "Procurement  of  aircraft.  Air  Force."" 

Prior  year  overtarget  costs. — $200.5  million 
is  recommended  to  cover  overtarget  costs  for 
P-111  aircraft  funded  in  flscal  year  1969  and 
prior  years.  These  aircraft  were  funded  based 
on  target  costs,  and  the  additional  funds  are 
required  to  cover  the  Govemment"8  obligation 
In  additional  costs  up  to  contract  celling 
costs.  These  funds  are  Included  in  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  the  appropria- 
tion entitled  "F>rocurement  of  aircraft,  Air 
Force." 

Procurement  of  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts. — $31  million  is  recommended  for  the 
procurement  of  initial  aircraft  spares  and 
repair  parts  to  support  F-1 1  IF  aircraft.  These 
funds  are  included  in  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  the  appropriation  entitled 
"Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Air  Force." 

Research  and  development. — The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
entitled  "Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Air  Force,"  Includes  $48.2  million 
for  the  continuation  of  the  development  and 
testing  program  for  the  F-lll  aircraft. 

The  F-lll  program  is  discussed  on  pages 
283-290,  338-339,  414-420,  589-590,  and  726- 
728  of  part  4  of  the  committee's  hearings  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
blU,  1971. 

C-5A  STRATEGIC  AIRLIFT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  $622.2 
million  is  included  in  the  committee's 
recommendations  for  the  C-5A  stra- 
tegic airlift  aircraft,  including  $200  mil- 
lion for  program  contingencies.  The 
committee's  recommendations  are  in  ac- 
cord with  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment and  Research  and  Development 
Authorization  Act.  This  program  is  dis- 
cussed on  pages  41-44  of  the  commit- 
tee's report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  comments  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C-5A  Strategic  Airlift  Aircraft 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
include  $622  2  million  for  the  C-5A  strategic 
airlift  aircraft  program.  The  C-5A  is  the 
largest  aircraft  ever  built  and  has  a  basic 
mission  payload  of  100,000  pounds  for  a  5,560 
nautical  mile  mission,  a  maximum  speed  of 
470  knots,  a  ceiling  of  43,500  feet  and  a  ferry 
range  of  7.200  miles. 

The  C-5A  aircraft  was  designed  for  the 
rpeciflc  role  of  carrying  outsized  (very  large) 
equipment  of  the  Army"8  combat  divisions 
that  no  other  aircraft  can  transport,  such 
as  tanks,  self-propelled  guns,  and  other 
equipment  of  mechanized  and  armored  di- 
visions. It  is  this  capability  used,  along  with 
other  airlift  aircraft  (C-I30"s  and  C-141's) 
that  win  enable  the  United  States  to  meet 


Its  mlltiary  commitments  through  the  rapid 
deployment  of  forces  from  a  strong  strategic 
reserve  stationed  in  the  United  States.  In 
commenting  on  the  military  requirement  for 
the  unique  capabUlty  of  the  C-5A  aircraft. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard, 
in  a  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate,  said  on  May  27,  1970: 

"As  I  have  stated  before,  this  airplane  is 
critical  to  augment  our  airlift  capability.  We 
must  have  a  rapid  response  posture  to  deploy 
Army  units  and  their  equipment  to  many 
areas  of  the  world.  Only  with  this  capability 
can  we  successfully  withdraw  a  significant 
portion  of  our  overseas  committed  forces  and 
at  the  same  time  give  positive  assurance  to 
our  free  world  allies  that  we  could  rapidly 
redeploy  our  forces  in  time  of  tension. 
Though  the  airplane  is  in  its  early  stages 
of  system  test  and  quallflcatlons,  it  clearly 
will  have  the  capability  to  do  the  job  It  was 
Intended  to  do."  (Italics  added.)  (Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate,  hearings 
on  Authorization  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  Fiscal  Year  1971, 
and  Reserve  Strength,  pt.  3,  2421.) 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
are  based  on  a  (3-5A  buy  of  81  aircraft  (four 
squadrons)  rather  than  the  originally 
planned  force  of  120  aircraft  (six  squadrons). 
This  force  of  81  aircraft  Includes  five  research 
and  development  aircraft  and  76  production 
aircraft. 

The  funds  recommended  are  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes;  funding  for  prior  year  deflclen- 
cles,  $344.4  million;  contingencies,  $200  mil- 
lion; procurement  of  aircraft  spares  and  re- 
pair parts,  $66.2  million;  and  research  and 
developnemt.  $11.6  million.  Each  of  these  is 
discussed  below. 

Funding  for  prior  year  deficiencies. — $344.4 
million  Is  recommended  to  cover  funding 
deficiencies  for  the  76  aircraft  funded  In  prior 
flscal  years.  Under  the  Air  Force's  interpre- 
tation of  the  contracts.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  production  cost  of  these  76  aircraft  will 
total  approximately  $2,460  mlUlon.  Through 
fiscal  year  1970,  approximately  $2,033  million 
has  been  made  available  to  cover  these  costs, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $427  million.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  allowance  of  $344.4 
million  to  cover  the  major  part  of  this  de- 
ficiency and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  balance  of  approximately  $82  million  will 
have  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
funds  for  flscal  year  1971  are  Included  In  the 
committee's  recommendation  for  the  appro- 
priation entitled,  "Procurement  of  aircraft. 
Air  Force." 

Contingencies. — $200  million  Is  recom- 
mended for  "Contingencies""  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  production  of  the  C-6A  air- 
craft. Of  the  $344.4  million  recommended  to 
cover  prior  year  deficiencies  (discussed  In 
the  paragraph  above),  approximately  $296 
million  Is  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  amount  would  be  ade- 
quate to  assure  the  production  of  C-5A  air- 
craft through  December  of  this  calendar 
year,  at  which  time  about  30  aircraft  will 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Air  Force.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Lockheed  Co.  is 
such  that  the  Air  Force  must  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  assure  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  C-5A"8. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  It  Is 
Imperative  to  continue  the  production  of 
these  aircraft.  This  position  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  if  production  Is  allowed  to 
stop  with  the  production  of  only  30  aircraft, 
the  cost  per  aircraft  will  be  approximately 
$125  million,  whereas  If  production  Is  con- 
tinued through  fiscal  year  1971,  42  aircraft 
will  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $94  million  per 
aircraft,  and  if  the  planned  81  aircraft  are 
produced  the  cost  per  aircraft  will  be  ap- 
proximately $56  million. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  disputes 
between  the  contractor  and  the  Air  Force 
with  respect  to  the  Air  Force"s  total  liability 
for  the  planned  81  aircraft.  "These  differences 
total  some  $400  to  $500  million,   and  the 
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r.atter  Is  now  pending  before  the  Armed 
'■  iervlces  Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  Of 
{  ourse,  the  recommended  $200  million  for 
I  ontlngencies  will  be  an  offset  against  any 
( letermlnatlon  of  the  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
]  leals  that  Is  favorable  to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

The  committee's  recommendation  Is  In 
i  ccord  with  the  provisions  of  the  Depart- 
inent  of  Defense  Procurement  and  Research 
.  lUthorlzation  Act,  1971  (Public  Law  91- 
•41),  and  the  $200  million  recommended 
1  ar  "Contingencies"  is  subject  to  the  11m- 
1  tations  imposed  in  section  504  of  that  act, 
'  rhich  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  by  this  act  for  the 
procurement  of  the  C-5A  aircraft,  $200,- 
(  00.000  of  such  amount  may  not  be  obligated 
!  r  expended  until  after  the  expiration  of  30 

<  ays  from  the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary 
(  f  Defense  submits  to  the  Committees  on 
,  trmed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 

<  f  Representatives  a  plan  for  the  expenditure 
(  f  such  $200,000,000.  In  no  event  may  all  or 
i  ny  part  of  such  $200,000,000  be  obligated  or 
e  xpended  except  in  accordance  with  such 
J  ilan. 

(b)  The  $200,000,000  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  following  the  sub- 
iiission  of  a  plan  pursuant  to  such  subsec- 
1 1on,  may  be  expended  only  for  the  reasonable 
i  nd  allocable   direct  and  indirect  costs  in- 

<  urred  by  the  prime  contractor  under  a  con- 
tract  entered  into  with  the  United  States 
1  o  carry  out  the  C-5A  aircraft  program.  No 
J  art  of  such  amount  may  be  used  for — 

( 1 )  direct  cost  of  any  other  contract  or 
(  ctivity  of  the  prime  contractor; 

(2)  profit  on  any  materials,  supplies,  or 
£  ervlces  which  are  sold  or  transferred  be- 
iween  any  division,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of 
:  he  prime  contractor  under  the  common  con- 
t  rol  or  the  prime  contractor  and  such  dlvi- 
5  ion,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate; 

(3)  bid  and  proposal  costs,  independent 
I  ssearch  and  development  costs,  and  the  cost 
c  f  other  similar  unsponsored  technical  ef- 
l>rt;  or 

(4)  depreciation  and  amortization  costs 
en  property,  plant,  or  equipment. 

Any  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
c  eding  sentence  which  would  otherwise  be 
allocable  to  any  work  funded  by  such  $200,- 
C  OO.OOO  may  not  be  allocated  to  other  portions 
cf  the  C-5.\  aircraft  contract  or  to  any  other 
c  antract  with  the  United  States,  but  pay- 
r  lents  to  C-5A  aircraft  subcontractors  shall 
r  ot  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  referred  to 
1  1  such  sentence. 

(c)  Any  payment  from  such  $200,000,000 
siall  be  made  to  the  prime  contractor 
t  irough  a  special  banlt  account  from  which 
s  jch  contractor  may  withdraw  funds  only 
after  a  request  containing  a  detailed  Justi- 
fication of  the  amount  requested  has  been 
s  ibmitted  to  and  approved  by  the  contract- 
1  ig  officer  for  the  United  States.  All  payments 
r:  tade  from  such  special  bank  account  shall 
b?  audited  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
-Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and, 
o  n  a  quarterly  basis,  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
s  ibmlt  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  thirty 
d  iys  after  the  close  of  each  quarter  a  report 
on  the  audit  for  such  quarter  performed  by 
t  le  General  Accounting  Office  pursuant  to 
t  lis  subsection. 

(  d  I  The  restrictions  and  controls  provided 
V  ir  in  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
i  iOO.000.000  referred  to  in  subsections  (a) 
a  3d  lb)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition 
t  I  such  other  restrictions  and  controls  as 
n  ay  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ft nse  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

These  funds  are  included  in  the  commlt- 
t  es  recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
eititled.  'Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Air 
Force." 

PTOcurement  of  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
pj^ts. — $66.2  million  is  recommended  for  the 
p  -ocurement  of  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
p  irts  for  the  support  of  the  C-5A  force.  These 


funds  are  Included  In  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  the  appropriation  entitled, 
"F*rocurement  of  Aircraft,  Air  Force." 

Research  and  development. — The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
entitled,  "Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force,"  Includes  $11.6  mil- 
lion for  the  continuation  of  the  C-5A  testing 
programs. 

The  C-5A  aircraft  program  is  discussed  on 
pages  291-294,  342-343.  424-432,  601-602,  and 
730-733  of  part  4  of  the  committee's  hearings 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  1971. 

MINUTEMAN  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee's  recommendations  include 
$898.5  million  for  the  continuation  of  the 
development  and  deployment  of  the 
Minuteman  n  and  III  systems,  includ- 
ing $29.4  million  for  the  operational  base 
launch  program.  The  Minuteman  pro- 
gram is  discussed  on  pages  46-48  of  the 
committee's  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  remarks  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minuteman  Missile  Program 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
Include  $898.5  million  for  the  Minuteman 
II  and  II  missile  programs.  The  planned  force 
of  1,000  Minuteman  missiles  was  attained  in 
April  of  1967,  with  the  deployment  of  800 
Minuteman  I's  and  200  Minuteman  II's,  and 
the  current  plan  calls  for  the  replacement  of 
Minuteman  I's  with  Minuteman  n's  and 
Ill's.  The  current  operational  force  Includes 
approximately  500  Minuteman  I's,  500 
Minuteman  II's,  and  a  limited  number  of 
Minuteman  Ill's,  which  were  initially  de- 
ployed in  June  of  1970.  The  long-range  plan 
calls  for  a  force  of  500  Minuteman  II's  and 
500  Minuteman  Ill's. 

The  Minuteman  III  provides  a  major  im- 
provement in  capability  over  the  Minuteman 
I  and  n.  It  has  an  improved  guidance  and 
control  system,  and  its  improved  third  stage 
provides  additional  throw  weight  to  carry 
the  MK-12  reentry  system.  The  MK-12  sys- 
tem with  its  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  and  penetration 
aid  capability  will  greatly  enhance  the 
Minuteman  Ill's  effetctiveness  against  ABM 
defenses,  and  the  number  of  warheads  is  in- 
creased without  increasing  the  number  of 
missiles  in  the  force. 

Included  In  the  total  recommended  for  the 
Minuteman  program  is  approximately  $29.4 
million  for  the  support  of  the  planned  opera- 
tional base  launch  program.  The  objectives 
cf  this  effort  is  to  flight  test  the  Minuteman 
system  from  an  operational  silo  in  order  to 
obtain  as  realistic  a  configuration  and  en- 
vironment as  possible.  The  first  such  test 
calls  for  the  firing  of  a  Minuteman  n  mis- 
sile from  an  operational  silo  In  the  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base.  Mont.,  Minuteman 
complex  into  the  Pacific.  The  planned  line 
of  flight  would  be  across  the  Northwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States  into  the  Paciflc 
Ocean  area  some  200  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco  over  a  corridor  encompassing  the 
least  poptilatlon  density  possible.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  these  flight  tests 
should  be  conducted  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  reliability  of  the  Minuteman  system.  In 
recommending  funds  for  this  progrsmi,  the 
committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
three  efforts  to  launch  a  modified  Minute- 
man  n  from  an  operational  sUo  all  resulted 
In  failures. 

The  funds  recommended  are  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  : 

Procurement  of  missiles. — $447.2  million  is 
recommended  for  the  procurement  of  Min- 
uteman missiles  and  associated  ground 
equipment.  The  sum  recommended  and  $34.9 


million  advance  procurement  will  provide  a 
total  of  $482.1  million  for  this  purpose.  This 
recommendation  is  based  on  a  15-month 
production  leadtlme  and  support  of  the 
planned  deployment  rate  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  funding  period.  Funds  are  also 
Included  for  the  procurement  of  missiles  to 
support  the  operational  test  program  and  to 
provide  spare  missiles  for  logistic  support  of 
the  deployed  forces.  The  total  recommended 
Includes  $3.2  million  for  the  procurement  of 
range  safety  destruct  equipment,  operational 
qualification  testing,  and  contractor  support 
for  the  operational  base  launch  program. 
These  funds  are  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion entitled,  "Missile  procurement,  Air 
Force." 

Advance  procurement. — $28.5  million  Is  rec- 
ommended for  the  advance  procurement  of 
long  leadtlme  components  to  support  the 
planned  fiscal  year  1972  Minuteman  missile 
procurement  program.  These  funds  are  in- 
cluded In  the  appropriation  entitled,  "Mis- 
sile procurement.  Air  Force." 

Missile  spares  and  repair  parts. — $26.2  mil- 
lion is  recommended  for  the  procurement  of 
Initial  missile  spares  and  repair  parts  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  missiles  and  as- 
sociated equipment  In  the  fiscal  year  1971 
procurement  program.  These  funds  are  in- 
cluded In  the  appropriation  entitled,  "Mis- 
sile procurement.  Air  Force." 

Force  modifications. — $166  million  is  rec- 
ommended for  modifications  of  existing 
Minuteman  missiles  and  associated  equip- 
ment. Of  the  total,  $69.7  million  is  for  the 
modification  of  existing  launch  and  launch 
control  facilities  from  a  Minuteman  I  to  a 
Minuteman  II  and  III  capability.  The  bal- 
ance of  $96.3  million  Is  for  the  update  pro- 
gram that  provides  for  correction  of  known 
deficiencies  during  testing  or  inservice  use. 
These  funds  are  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion entitled,  "Missile  procurement,  Air 
Force." 

Other  procurement. — The  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  the  appropriation  entitled, 
"Other  procurement.  Air  Force"  Includes  $6.4 
million  for  the  procurement  of  telecommuni- 
cations and  electronic  equipment  for  the 
support  of  the  operational  base  launch  pro- 
gram. 

Research  and  development. — The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
entitled,  "Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Air  Force,"  Includes  $224.2  mil- 
lion for  the  continuation  of  the  Minuteman 
development  and  testing  program.  Of  the 
total  recommended,  $185.4  million  is  for  such 
efforts  as  systems  integration  and  testing, 
guidance  and  control  support,  postboost 
propulsion  system  testing  and  implace  and 
Inflight  hardness  testing  of  the  Minuteman 
III.  The  balance  of  $38.8  million  is  for  gen- 
eral support  and  further  Inplace  and  Inflight 
hardness  testing  of  the  Minuteman  II.  With- 
in the  total  recommended,  $19.8  million  Is  for 
the  support  of  the  operational  base  launch 
program  which  will  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  range  safety  destruct  ordnance,  mis- 
sile integration,  flight  demonstration  sup- 
port, contractor  support,  and  development  of 
airborne  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  referred  to  funds 
the  committee's  recommendation  for  the 
appropriation  entitled,  "Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  Air  Force"  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  following  efforts  asso- 
ciated with  the  Minuteman  system:  Minute- 
man  rebaslng,  $61  million,  and  command 
data  buffer  (ground  base  computer  system), 
$10  million.  "The  Minuteman  program  Is  dis- 
cussed on  pages  270-276,  364-365,  459-462, 
577,  and  795-797  of  part  4  of  the  committee's 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  1971. 

SUPPORT     or    FREE     WORLD    FORCES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 838  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  other 
body  authorizes  the  use  of  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  ment  of  allowances  to  free  world  forces  per-  with  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 

the  support  of  free  world  forces  partici-  sonnel  in  excess  of  such  payments  to  United  Sales    Bill    (H.R.    15628).    and    the    Senate 

Dating  in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  with-  States  personnel.  adopted,  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  58  yeas  to  37 

puhuiB  '."  ^                               _  f,,nrt=  fnr  thi«  ^^^  funds  recommended  for  these  purposes  noes,  an  amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

out  limitation,  ine  use  Oi  lunos  lOJ  J;"!^  are  provided  pursuant  to  and  in  accord  with  "Sec.  7.  The    Foreign    MUitary    Sales    Act 

purpose  was  authorized  in  section  auj  OI  section  502  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the  Department  of  Defense  Procurement  procurement    and    Research    Authorization  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

and  Research  and  Development  Author-  Act.  1971  (Public  Law  91-441 ).  which  read  as  "'Sec.   47.   Limitations   on   United   States 

ization  Act,    1971    (Public  Law  91-441).  follows:  Involvement  in  Cambodia. — In  concert  with 

However   the  Authorization  Act  provides  "Sec.  502.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of  the  declared  objectives  of  the  President  of 

(       a    limitation   of   $2  8   billion   on   the  Public  Law  89-367.  approved  March  15,  1966  the  United  Slates  to  avoid  the  involvement 

.  f  rfv,r.f  Vv.a,7  ho  ii«.H  fnr  thp  Qiinnnrt  '^^  S***  37) ,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  of  the  United  States  In  Cambodia  after  July 

total  that  may  oe  usea  lor  tne  suppori  ^^  ^^^^  ^  follows:  1,  1970,  and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 

of  these  forces,    me  fresiaenis   ouagei  • '(ajd)    Not  to  exceed   $2,800,000,000   of  American  forces  from  Cambodia.  It  Is  here- 

was  based  on  the  use  of  approximately  the  funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  by  provided  that  unless  specifically  author- 

$2.2  billion  for  tliis  purpose.  The  com-  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Ized  by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  au- 

mittee  recommends  that  section  383  be  states  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au-  thorlzed  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 

amended  to  impose  a  limitation  of  $2.5  thorlzed  to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  after  July 

..,,:  purfxjses   to   support:    (A)    Vietnamese   and  1,  1970.  for  the  purposes  of — 

L^    '         _n.„„  «i^^  >«„«w,.v,=,,^o  thot  other  free  world  forces  In  support  of  Viet-  "'(l)   retaining    United    States    forces    In 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^    ,3)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Cambodia; 

section  838  be  amended  to  incluae  tne  Thailand;  and  for  related  costs,  during  the  "'(2)   paying    the    compensation    or    al- 

restrictive  language  included  in  section  fiscal  year  1971  on  such  terms  and  conditions  lowanccs  of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly 

502  of  the  Authorization  Act  with  respect  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine.  or  Indirectly,  any  United  States  personnel  In 

to  the  support  of  free   world  forces  in  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  Cambodia  who  furnished  military  Instruc- 

actions  designed  to  provide  military  sup-  "^"^  °^  ^^^  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  tlon  to  Cambodian  forces  or  engage  in  any 

nort  and  assistance  to  the  Governments  "^a^  ^  "^ed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  combat   activity   in  support  of   Cambodian 

*  o.,.^K^/no   or.,1  T  one    anH   thp.  iicp  nf  ovcrseas  allowance,   per  diem  allowance,  or  forces; 
Of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  the  use  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  addition  to  the  regular  base  pay  'O)   entering  into  or  carrying  out  any 
funds  for  tne  payment  01  allowances  10  ^^  g„y  person  serving  with  the  free  world  contract  or  agreement  to  provide  military  In- 
free  world  forces  personnel  in  excess  of  forces  in  South  Vietnam  if  the  amount  of  structlon  in  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  persons 
such  payments  to  U.S.  military  persormel.  such   payment   would   be   greater   than   the  to  engage  in  any  combat  activity  In  sup- 

These  recommendations  of  the  com-  amount  of  special  pay  authorized  to  be  paid.  Port  of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

mittee  are  discussed  on  pages  7  and  8  of  ^°^  ^^  equivalent  period  of- service,  to  mem-  "  '(4)   conducting  any  combat  activity  in 

the  committee  report    I  ask  imanimous  ^^"  °^  ^^^  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  states  the  air  above  Cambodia  in  direct  support  of 

„^  .^  v,o„o  fhocp  Anrr.rv.onfc  ir.f.iiirfoH  (Under  scction  310  Of  title  37,  United  States  Cambodian  forces.' 

a?This  Dentin  the  RECoS.  ^^^'   ^^^^^^«  '"  ^'^^"^"^  '''  '"^  ^^  «^^"  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 

-TH  ro   >!1U^  !i!.   nh WHon     thP    mm  ^°^"^^  ^^^  ^'^^'  ^"""^^^  ^"^^  continuation  of  deemed  to  impugn  the  constitutional  power 

There   being   no   objection,   the    com-  payments  of  such  additions  to  regular  base  of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chlef  in- 

ments  are  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  pay  provided  in  agreements  executed  prior  to  eluding  the  exercise  of  that  constitutional 

Record,  as  follows:  July  1. 1970.  Nothing  in  clause  (A)  of  the  flrst  power  which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 

Support  of  Free  World  Forces — Section  838  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  lives  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  wher- 

cu.ption  8S8  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  use  *^  authorizing  the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  ever   deployed.    Nothing   contained    In    this 

of  ^nnronrlaJioL  aval  abfe  to  th^   Dep^t!  ""PP°'^  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  section  shall  be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  con- 

n  ent  of Xfens^to  suoDort  V^etname^ Tnd  '"  ^'^"^'^^  designed  to  provide  military  sup-  stitutlonal  powers  of  the  Con^e^  including 

oThe    °fre^' world   forceTln  Iup?oT^  the  l^jLTlT^'^'^-  "^  '^'  Government  of  the  power  to  declare  war  and^o  make  rule! 

Vietnamese   forces  and   for   the   support   of  Cambodia  or  Laos.  for  the  Government  and  regulation  of  the 

local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand  and  for  re-  introduction   op   American   combat   ground  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 

lated   costs    The    recommendations   of   the  forces  into  laos,  Thailand,  and  cambodia  The  committee's  recommendation  for  the 

committee   Include   $2,165,300,000  for   these  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the  \^^}^^°^  °J,  Cambodia  In  this  provision  is 

purposes.  These  funds  are  included  In  the  bill  passed  the  other  body    it  includes  ""^"^  "'^  '^''  ^"""  ^'="°''  °^  '^^  ^''"^• 

following  titles  of  the  bill:  section  843  as  proposed  in  the  President's  *^^^°  contributions  to  nato 

Military   personnel                             "lilTo  '^"^^et  which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  press 

Operation  and  maintenance"""       780^  1  Pi'ovided  in  the  bill  for  the  financing  of  reports  in  the  past  week  indicate  that 

Procurement  —       940.2  *^^   introduction    Of   American    ground  10  European  nations  of  the  North  At- 

Combat  readiness.  South   Vletna-  forces  into  Laos  or  Thailand,  and  the  lantic  Alliance  have  agreed  on  a  defense 

mese  forces 300.0  committee  recommends  that  this  provi-  improvement  program  in  which,  over  a 

sion  be  amended  to  include  Cambodia.  5-year  period,  they  will  provide  close  to 

Total » 2, 165.3  The    committee's     recommendation    is  $1  billion  to  improve  military  installa- 

'In  addition,  the  appropriation  entitled  based  on  the  fact  that  earlier  in  this  tions  and  increase  existing  forces.  Ac- 

"Miiitary  Construction,  Army"  In  the  Mill-  session  the  Senate  adopted  a  somewhat  cording  to  the  report,  funds  will  be  used 

tary  Construction  Appropriation  Act,  1971  similar  amendment  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  for  an  integrated  communications  sys- 

inciudes  $12  million  for  the  support  of  free  53  yeas  to  37  noes.  This  recommendation  tem  and  a  new  shelter  program  to  provide 

world  forces.  jg  discussed  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  a  better  aircraft  survival  system. 

Of    the    $2,165.3    million    recommended,  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Some  Members  of  the  Senate  will  wel- 

$1,749.2  million  is  for  the  South  Vietnamese  have  these  comments  included  at  this  come  this  news  as  the  initiation  of  a  lone 

Forces  (Including  $285.7  million  for  the  mod-  point  in  the  Record.  overdue  process  aimed  at  eaualizine   t.^ 

th:'lTpo^rT^f"olkerie?wo^lrforc;s^^^  ^--  ^-"1  -  ?^^-"-'  ^^^---  iXrL^^tt':!t'Z^A^^^ 

south  Vietnam  and  for  local  forces  In  LaS  5^^"^  "^  °/ff  ^^^  ^  ^«  ^""ted  m  the  for  so  long  has  fallen  disproportionately 
and  Thailand.  Record,  as  follows:  on  the  shoulders  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  funds  would  PRoHismoN  Against  the  Use  op  Funds  for  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  not  all  satls- 
be  available  for  the  support  of  free  world  the  Introduction  op  American  Ground  fied  With  the  proposal  made.  It  is  en- 
forces without  limitation  as  to  the  amount.  Forces  Into  Laos.  Thailand,  and  Cambodia  tirely  too  small. 

The   committee    recommends    that    Section  Section  843  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  por  almost  two  decades  I  have  urefd 

838  be  amended  so  as  to  Impose  a  limitation  House  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  ap-  gverv  Secretarv  of  Defense  Snce  Ss 

of  $2,500,000,000  on  the  total   that  can  be  proprlated  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to  fl-  1'ti^.i!f^^  c!  ?^  w                  ^Ar^^     „ 

used  for  support  of  free  world  forces  during  nance  the  Introduction  of  American  ground  Johnson  to  secure  from  our  NATO  allies 

fiscal  year  1971.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Com-  combat  troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand.  The  greater  cooperation  in  the  form  of  in- 

mlttee  that  this  limitation  will  give  the  Sec-  committee  recommends  that  this  provision  creased  combat  forces,  installations,  and 

retary  of  Defense  adequate  flexibility  to  meet  be  amended  to  include  Cambodia,  so  as  to  improved  equipment  and  materiel.  Dtir- 

any  unforeseen  costs  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  read  as  follows:  ing  those  years,  I  repeatedly  stated  that 

programThe  Committee  also  recommends  "Sec.  843.  In  line  with  the  ejcpressed  m-  such  an  equalization  of  the  burden  was 

that  Section  838  be  amended  to  Include  the  tentlon  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dictated  bv  pronnmif  npop'witv  as  mnrh 

restrictive  language  Included  in  Section  502  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  bv  this  Act  p^  hv  fnirnLf  xT^lar^f  PvTinf  ^l^ipoc 

of  the  Authorization  Act  with  respect  to  the  shall  be  used  to  flnance  the  Introduction  of  ^^^'^  fairness.  To  a  large  extent  my  pleas 

support  of  free  world  forces  In  actions  de-  American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos,  ^^^  O"  °^^f  ^^^^-  Today,  this  IS  no  longer 

signed  to  provide  military  support  and  as-  ThaUand,  or  Cambodia."  solely  my  point  of  view.  It  is  no  longer  an 

slstance   to   the   governments  of   Cambodia  This  matter  was  debated  at  length  by  the  opinion;  it  is  a  fact.  History  has  caught 

and  Laos,  and  the  use  of  funds  for  the  pay-  Senate  earlier  In  this  Session  In  connection  up  with  us.  Our  continued  deficits,  our 
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annual  gold  drain,  the  inflationary 
spiral,  and  our  pressing  needs  in  other 
areas  of  the  Government  make  it  im- 
perative that  we — and  our  allies — real- 
iitically  face  this  fact.  To  do  otherwise 
V  ould  be  foolhardy.  Early  this  year  and 
a  gain  last  month,  I  queried  the  Secretary 
0 1  Defense  about  the  matter.  He  promised 
t )  do  something  about  it.  It  seems  that 
n  ly  urging,  and  that  of  others,  has  finally 
bjrne  some  fruit.  However,  I  must  con- 
f  ?ss  that  this  is  but  a  very  small  begin- 
rLng,  that  in  the  future  even  greater 
c  jntributions  must  be  forthcoming  by 
ojr  allies.  I  would  also  hope  that  all 
o '  the  countries  involved  will  cooperate 
ill  this  common  endeavor,  that  they  will 
s  'arch  their  souls  as  well  as  their  ex- 
c  lequers  and  assume  their  proper  re- 
s  Kjnsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s<  nt  that  the  complete  statement  be  in- 
c  uded  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

My  enthusiasm  for  this  gesture  of  our 
alias  was  further  limited  by  the  state- 
n  ent  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
b  ihalf  of  the  President  to  the  NATO  For- 
eign  Ministers  at  Brussels  recently.  In 
tl  is  statement  he  said : 

We  have  agreed  that  NATO's  conventional 
fc  rces  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  In 
ce  rtaln  key  areas,  strengthened.  Given  a 
St  nllar  approach  by  our  allies,  the  United 
SI  ates  will  maintain  In  and  Improve  Its  own 
fo  -ces  in  Europe  and  will  not  reduce  them 
ui  less  there  is  reciprocal  action  by  our  ad- 
ve  rsarles  .  .  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mmt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R  !CORD.  as  follows: 

SlATEMrNT    DELrVEBED    BY     SECRETART     ROGERS 

TO   THE    NATO   Ministerial   Meeting 

rhe  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
wl  11  be  one  of  the  most  Important  conferences 
In  the  history  of  the  alliance.  This  past  year 
hes  witnessed  the  completion  of  a  cotnpre- 
hc  nsive  review  of  alliance  defense  that  can 
se  've  as  the  basis  for  a  common  effort 
th  roughout  this  decade.  This  review  testifies 
to  the  continuing  value  of  candid  consulta- 
tl(  ns  based  on  mutual  respect  and  to  the 
coiimon  recognition  that  the  prospects  for 
pe  ice  rest  primarily  on  our  ability  and  wUl- 
In  niess  to  maintain  an  alliance  sufficiently 
St:  ong  to  deter  those  who  might  threaten 
wi  r. 

Vfter  the  most  searching  consultations, 
to  ;ether  we  have  arrived  at  several  funda- 
m  sntal  conclusions  which  will  help  us  maln- 
ta  n  NATO's  strength  while  the  alliance  seeks 
to  translate  the  promise  of  detente  Into  the 
re  ility  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  have  reaffirmed  flexibility  of  response 
as  the  proper  strategj-  for  a  defensive  alliance 
CO  If  rented  by  a  formidable  mix  of  a  poten- 
tli  lly  hostile  force,  which  is  constantly  Im- 
pr  jving. 

IVe  have  agreed  that  NATO's  conventional 
fo  ces  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  in 
cetaln  key  areas,  strengthened.  Given  a 
sii  illar  approach  by  our  Allies,  the  United 
St  ites  will  maintain  and  Improve  its  own 
fo  ■ces  in  Europe  and  will  not  reduce  them 
UI  less  there  Is  reciprocal  action  from  our  ad- 
ve  -saries.  We  will  continue  to  talk  with  our 
Nj  ,T0  Allies  with  regard  to  how  we  can  meet 
ou  r  respKjnslbilities  together. 

rhe  allies  have  agreed  to  move  to  trans- 
fo  xn  the  recommendations  of  the  study  into 
fa  t.  This  should  provide  NATO  with  an  en- 
ha  need  capability  sufficient  to  make  the 
sti  ategy  of  flexible  response  a  more  credible 
fa  :tor  In  the  equation  of  deterrence. 

XI  the  process  of  this  review  w^e  were 
he  irtened  by  the  efforts  of  several  of  the  al- 
ll£  Qce's  members  to  create  a  new  and  more 
eq  iltable  sharing  of  the  burdens  of  the  al- 


liance through  a  greater  effort  by  our  allies  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  NATO  defense  In  the 
decade  of  the  seventies.  This  European  Ini- 
tiative gives  concrete  testimony  to  the  vital- 
ity and  spirit  of  the  European  allies.  NATO 
has  strong  supfKjrt  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. Successful  efforts  to  improve  European 
forces  and  absorb  a  greater  share  of  the  bur- 
den will  Insure  continued  support. 

I  welcome  the  achievements  of  the  al- 
liance. I  am  certain  we  can  move  from  agreed 
goals  to  practical  action  with  the  same  seri- 
ousness of  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  again 
speaking  personally,  although  I  know 
I  voice  the  views  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  regret  this  stated  commitment. 
Certainly  I  would  welcome  with  all  my 
heart  some  signal  of  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  Russia  and  its  own  allies.  They 
should  recognize  that  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial lessening  of  tensions  can  only  be 
achieved  through  reduced  force  levels,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  indicated— "in 
reciprocal  action." 

But  this  reciprocal  action  is  equally 
applicable  to  our  own  allies.  If  it  is  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  NATO  lead- 
ers that  ground  forces  of  the  present  size 
are  needed,  then  it  is  incumbent  upon 
our  allies  to  incresise  their  commitment 
to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  sizable 
numbers  of  American  troops  from  Eu- 
rope. For  this  fiscal  year,  there  will  be 
appropriated  approximately  $14  billion 
representing  the  costs  of  supporting  U.S. 
general  purpose  forces  in  Europe  and 
similar  forces  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  European  contingency. 

I  recently  made  a  trip  to  visit  most 
of  the  NATO  countries,  just  as  I  did  10 
years  ago.  To  be  frank  and  candid,  I 
found  very  little  difference  in  military 
preparations  between  10  years  ago  and 
now,  except  as  to  Germany.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden.  In  addition  to  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe,  we  have  a  very  large 
number  of  civilians;  many  of  them  are 
dependents.  To  maintain  them  is  very 
costly  to  us. 

Our  6th  Fleet  is  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  large  contingent 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  cost  of  which  is  being 
paid  by  Uncle  Sam  without  any  assist- 
ance from  any  of  our  Western  allies  in 
Europe.  It  is  time  for  them  to  wake  up. 

On  my  recent  trip,  I  found  that  a 
change  of  attitude  has  come  about  only 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  since  the 
Russians  entered  the  Mediterranean. 
That  seems  to  have  awakened  our  allies 
a  little.  With  all  that  is  going  on  in  West- 
ern Europe  now,  it  strikes  me  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  we  should 
halt  all  of  the  aid  we  are  giving  to  the 
countries  in  Western  Europe  that  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  be  carrying  almost  the  entire  load. 

This  $14  billion  is  what  the  American 
taxpayer  provides  annually  for  such  mili- 
tary support.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  we  cannot  continue  this  vast  outlay 
indefinitely.  I  would  look  to  our  allies  to 
recognize  this  and  take  immediate  steps 
to  relieve  us  of  this  onerous  burden. 

It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Chief 
Executive  to  impress  upon  these  govern- 
ments who  for  years  have  accepted  our 
largesse  and  protection  that  the  time 
has  come  for  them  to  fully  equalize  the 


burden.  They  are  hard  realists.  They 
know  when  we  mean  what  we  say.  If  the 
administration  is  imwilling  or  unable  to 
convince  the  NATO  countries  of  the 
urgency  of  our  reducing  American  forces 
in  Europe,  then  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  make  these  decisions.  This 
is  a  matter  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  must  deal  with.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  do  so.  The  welfare  of  our  country 
demands  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  its  Department  of  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee. I  wiU  do  all  that  I  can  to  present 
facts  that  will  warrant  our  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Western  Europe  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 

I  talked  with  a  number  of  European 
NATO  organization  personnel,  and  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  little  effort  being  made 
to  assist  us.  When  I  talked  about  montary 
contributions,  they  said,  "We  cannot  af- 
ford that.  We  might  be  able  to  increase 
our  troops." 

I  said,  "If  you  do.  we  will  withdraw 
ours." 

They  said.  "No,  you  must  not  withdraw 
yours." 

I  asked,  "How  long  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  stay  here?" 

"Ten  years  at  least,"  was  the  reply. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  told  those  people, 
we  cannot  do  that.  We  cannot  possibly 
afford  to  maintain  a  military  umbrella 
of  piotection  over  Western  Europe  any 
longer.  It  is  up  to  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe  to  participate  more  fully  in  their 
own  protection.  I  think  Congress  should 
be  addressing  itself  to  this  subject  when 
it  meets  next  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
what  the  distinguished  acting  chairman 
for  the  bill  now  under  consideration  has 
said  about  NATO  and  our  position  there. 
It  appears  that  we  have,  once  again, 
been  taken.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  there  were  as  many  as  385,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  that  that  number  has  declined 
to  a  little  under  300,000  at  the  present 
time,  so  that,  overall,  we  have  there 
about  525,000  military  personnel  and 
dependents — a  quarter  of  a  century  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

It  is  true  that  the  direct  costs  to  us  are 
about  $3  bUlion  a  year,  which  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lose — to  squander,  in  my 
opinion— and  that  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  stated,  it  takes  about 
$14  billion  a  year  to  maintain  those  ele- 
ments which  we  have  there. 

The  recent  meeting,  just  a  week  or  so 
ago,  was  to  me  a  deep  disappointment 
because  of  the  firm  pledge  which  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  made  as  to  what  we 
would  do  in  keeping  our  forces  at  their 
present  level.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk 
and  a  lot  of  coverup,  but  in  reality  what 
it  amounted  to  was  only  a  delay  in  facing 
up  to  the  problems  which  confront  the 
NATO  Alliance. 

Our  NATO  partners  are  getting  off 
very  cheaply  at  a  proposed  figure  of  $195 
million  a  year  over  the  next  5  years.  As 
far  as  contributing  manpower,  the 
United  States  is  in  just  as  bad  a  position 
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as  ever  and  our  European  Allies  are  in 
just  as  good  a  position,  to  wit,  no  change 
at  all. 

The  compromise  reached  between  the 
administration  and  our  NATO  Allies  is 
only  a  coverup  for  a  situation  which 
calls  for  drastic  attention.  What  the 
United  States  supposedly  got  was  a 
NATO  capability  for  fighting  a  90-day 
holding  or  conventional  war.  What  the 
United  States  got,  in  effect,  was  nothing 
because  there  will  be  no  such  happening 
as  a  "90-day  conventional  war  on  the 
ground."  The  end  result  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  Western  European  Continent 
weaker  than  ever  and  a  delay  in  the  time 
when  the  issue  will  have  to  be  faced. 

Now  it  looks  as  if  we  are  waiting  for 
a  quid  pro  quo  to  reduce  our  costly  con- 
test. Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  if  we  are 
waiting  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  its 
troops  out  of  Eastern  Europe,  I  think  we 
are  going  to  wait  a  very  long  time  and  we 
had  better  become  accustomed  to  a  per- 
manent American  presence  in  Western 
Europe. 

With  them  it  is  a  matter  of  geography. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  having  a  sizable  contingent — say 
at  most  two  divisions  and  our  nuclear 
capability.  That  would  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  two  and  one  half  divisions 
from  the  present  four  and  one  half  or 
five  as  well  as  a  large  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  administration, 
by  applying  the  termination  date  of  June 
30,  1971,  would  after  that  time  begin  to 
bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  in 
American  troops  and  dependents  in 
Western  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  just  how  many 
headquarters  we  have  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, just  how  many  generals  we  have  in 
Western  Europe,  just  how  many  colonels 
we  have  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  an- 
swers to  a  lot  of  other  questions,  be- 
cause I  must  say  that  while  economics 
infiuences  my  thinking,  literally  it  is  of 
secondary  significance.  The  important 
thing  is  the  principle. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  with  all  these  countries  fully 
rehabilitated,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  indicated,  and  fully  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  needs,  maintaining  di- 
rect contacts  with  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe,  maintaining  a  trade  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  entering  into  con- 
sortiums to  establish  trade  contacts  such 
as  the  steel  rolling  mill  with  Commimist 
China — all  of  which  indicates  a  change 
which  I  think  calls  for  a  change  in  an 
outdated  policy  which  has  now.  once 
again,  been  not  inaugurated  but  main- 
tained. 

As  I  understood  the  Nixon  doctrine,  it 
was  to  maintain  a  low  profile  all  over  the 
world.  It  was  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  and 
gradually  more  dependence  on  the  people 
in  the  regions  concerned. 

The  low  profile  may  be  taking  effect  in 
Southeast  Asi,a  and  in  Asia  generally,  but 
it  seems  to  be  taking  the  opposite  stance 
as  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  pos- 
sibly can — and  not  only  through  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolutions — to  try  to  bring 


about  a  rectification  of  this  policy,  to 
bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  of 
American  troops  and  dependents.  It 
should  be  done  over  not  too  long  a  period 
of  time,  but  still,  on  a  gradual  basis.  I 
think  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  face  up 
to  this  matter.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple want  this  done.  I  am  certain  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  wants  it  done. 
Unless  it  comes  about  this  spirit  of 
permanency  will  continue  to  permeate 
our  policies.  Unless  something  is  done  in 
the  Senate,  apparently,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  permanent  stationing  in  Eu- 
rope of  U.S.  military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents, not  for  years  but  for  decades. 

The  cost  is  too  great  and  the  principle 
of  necessary  change  is  too  sound  to  let 
go  of  at  this  time. 

I  reiterate  that  it  is  the  principle  which 
counts,  and  it  is  long  past  time  when  a 
substantial  part  of  the  American  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  in  Eu- 
rope should  have  been  brought  home. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratification  that 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  He  has  been  very  con- 
sistent in  his  attitude  toward  this  partic- 
ular problem,  and  I  wish  to  assure  him 
once  again  of  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  any  initiative  which  he  under- 
takes, both  in  committee  and  on  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purposes  of  further  amend- 
ment, provided  that  no  points  of  order  be 
considered  as  waived  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "else- 
where", strike  out  "$7,822,450,000"  and  Insert 
"$7,861,750,000". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "cadets", 
strike  out  "$4,360,100,000"  and  Insert  "$4,- 
377,100,000". 

On  page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word  "else- 
where", strike  out  "$1,422,700,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,430,600,000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word  "cadets", 
strike  out  "$5,973,350,000"  and  Insert  "$6,- 
002,425,000". 

On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$86,200,000"  and  Insert  "$84,- 
200,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$108,500,000"  and  Insert  "$106,- 
500,000". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$4,000,000 '  and  Insert  "$3,634,- 
000";  and,  in  line  25,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", strike  out  "$6,269,011,000"  and  Insert 
"$6,228,687,000". 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  strike 
out  "$4,731,910,000"  and  Insert  "$4,685,410,- 
000". 

On  page  9,  line  1,  after  the  word  "salaries", 
strike  out  "$399,943,000"  and  insert  "$402,- 
743,000". 

On  page  10,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", strike  out  "$6,167,136,000"  and  insert 
"$6,093,236,000". 

On  page  12  line  22,  after  the  word  "Bu- 
reau ",  strike  out  "$337,600,000  '  and  Insert 
"$343,600,000". 

On  page  13,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Board", 
strike  out  "$100,000"  and  Insert  "$65,000". 

On  page  15,  line  2,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized", strike  out  "$2,933,100,000"  and  In- 


sert "$2,930,000,000,  and  In  addition  $50,- 
000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
Army  stock  fund,";  and,  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "available",  strike  out  "for  obligation 
until  June  30,  1973"  and  Insert  "until 
expended". 

On  page  15,  line  21,  after  the  word  "plants", 
strike  out  "$3,005,800,000"  and  insert  "$3,- 
127,900,000,  and  In  addition,  $100,000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Defense  stock 
fund,";  and.  In  Une  24,  after  the  word  "avail- 
able", strike  out  "for  obligation  until  June  30, 
1973"  and  Insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  16,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"amended  ".  strike  out  ■$2,694,400,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,276,900,000";  and,  In  line  14,  after 
the  word  "available",  strike  out  "for  obliga- 
tion until  June  30,  1975"  and  Insert  "until 
expended". 

On  page  17,  line  12,  after  the  word  "plants", 
strike  out  "$1,443,400,000"  and  Insert  "'$1.- 
487,300,000";  and,  In  line  13,  after  the  word 
"available"',  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1973"  and  insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  17,  line  23,  after  the  word  "only", 
strike  out  "$171,700,000'"  and  Insert  "$175,- 
900,000"";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  24, 
strike  out  "for  obligation  untU  June  30, 
1973'  and  Insert  "'until  expended"'. 

On  page  18,  line  16,  after  the  word  "things", 
strike  out  "$3,203,000,000""  and  insert  "$3,- 
201,300,000"";  and,  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30.  1973"  and  insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  19.  line  6.  after  the  word  "things", 
strike  out  "$1,372,300,000"  and  Insert  "$1,380,- 
400,000,  and  In  addition,  $50,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  Defense  stock 
fund,";  and.  In  line  8,  after  the  word  "avail- 
able", strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1973"  and  Insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  19,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$1,381,200,000"  and 
Insert  "$1345,100,000";  and.  In  line  25,  after 
the  word  "avoidable",  strike  out  "for  obliga- 
tion until  June  30,  1973  '  and  Insert  "until 
expended". 

On  page  20,  line  14.  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  $38,910,000"  and  In- 
sert "$45,310,000"";  and.  In  line  15,  after  the 
word  "available"",  strike  out  "for  obligation 
until  June  30,  1973"  and  insert  "until  ex- 
pended". 

On  page  20,  Une  24,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "1.608,500,000  '  and  insert  "$1,589,- 
700,000";  and,  in  Une  25,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1972"  and  insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  21,  line  6,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$2,156,200,000  "  and  insert  "$2,- 
130,500,000  ";  and,  in  Une  7,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1972"  and  Insert  "untU  expended"". 

On  page  21.  line  14.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$2,701,100,000"  and  Insert  "$2,- 
744,800,000  ";  and,  in  Une  15,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1972"  and  insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  21,  Une  26,  after  the  word  "avail- 
able", strike  out  "for  obligation  until  June 
30.  1972"  and  insert  "until  expended";  and, 
on  page  22.  line  1,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  strike  out  "$438,900,000"'  and 
insert  '"$445,100,000". 

On  page  22,  line  23,  after  "$50,000,000". 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "and,  in  addition, 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000,  to  be  used  upon 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  such  funds  can  be  wisely,  profitably,  and 
practically  used  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  and  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
such  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  obligation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  designate:  Provided,  That  any  ap- 
propriations transferred  shall  not  exceed  7 
per  centum  of  the  appropriations  from  which 
transferred". 

On  page  23,  line  16.  after  the  word  "trans- 
ferred ".  strike  out  "$358,500,000"  and  insert 
"$300,000,000";  and.  In  line  17,  after  the 
amendment   just   above   stated,   strike   out 
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the  comma  and  "to  remain  available  for  the 
of  availability  of  the  appropriation 
ifhlch  transferred,  and  In  addition  $150.- 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  such 
Ions  available  to  the  Department 
for  obligation  In  the  current  fiscal 
as   the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
•     '   of   the  President,   may  designate: 
,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers 
pursuant  to  this  authority", 
page  24,  line  7,  after  the  word  "avall- 
strllce  out  "for  obligation  until  June 
^3  "  and  Insert  "until  expended", 
page  26,  line  20.  after  the  word  "ex- 
g".  strike  out   "$134,400,000"  and  In- 
$136,700,000":    and.    on    page    28.   line 
the  word  "amended".  Insert  a  seml- 
and  "(1)   under  regulations  approved 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  transporta- 
)m  their  homes  to  rest  and  recupera- 
centers  In  the  Pacific  area  and  return, 
per  diem  payments  of  not  to  exceed 
ir  day  for  each  dependent  for  periods 
er  two  weeks,  for  dependents  of  mill- 
personnel  assigned  as  province  or  dls- 
senlor  advisers  In  Vietnam  on  volun- 
extended   tours   of  duty  totaling  not 
;han  18  months,  during  periods  when 
mlUtary  personnel  are  granted  special 
tlve  leaves  at  such  rest  and  recupera- 
;enters." 

page  42,  after  line  24,  strike  out: 
::.  836.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
S  ecretary  of  Defense  may,  If  he  deems  It 
' ''-  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
national  Interest  to  further  improve 
i^adlness  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Includ- 
reserve  components,  transfer  under 
thortty  and  terms  of  the  Emergency 
an  additional   $300,000,000:    Provided. 
the  transfer  authority  made  available 
the  terms  of  the  Emergency  Fund  ap- 
-"— .  contained  in  this  Act  is  hereby 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
Defense  shall  notify  Congress  prompt- 
all  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this 
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An<i.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

836.  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
of  Defense  that  such  action  is  neces- 
i  the  national  interest,  he  may,  with 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
B  udget,  transfer  not  to  exceed  $700,000.- 
o    the  appropriations  contained  in  this 
b!tween  such  appropriations:  ProiHded, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
Sngress  promptly  of  all  transfers  made 
nt  to  this  authority.", 
jage  44.  line  3,  after  "(a)",  strike  out 
and  insert  "Not  to  exceed 
.000   of   the   appropriations";    and. 
10.  after  the  word  "determine",  in- 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  none  of  the 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
purpose  of  paying  any  overseas  al- 
,  per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other 
•n    to    the    regular    base   pay    of    any 
serving  with  the  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam  if  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ould  be  greater  than  the  amotmt  of 
pay   authorized   to   be   paid,   for   an 
period  of  service,  to  members  of 
Forces  of  the  United  States  (under 
310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code) 
in  Vietnam  or  in  any  other  hostile 
a,    except   for   continuation   of   pay- 
of  such  additions  to  regular  base  pay 
d    in    agreements    executed    prior    to 
1970:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
(1)    of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
of  any  such  funds  to  support  Vlet- 
or  other  free  world  forces  in  actions 
to   provide   military   support   and 
to  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
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_    46.  after  line  8.  strike  out: 
842.  Appropriations  heretofore  made 
e  for  Procurement  of  Equipment  and 
.  Army:  Procurement  of  Aircraft  and 


Missiles,  Navy;  Other  Procurement.  Navy: 
Procurement,  Marine  Corps;  Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force;  Missile  Procurement, 
Air  Force;  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force; 
Procurement.  Defense  Agencies;  and  Special 
Foreign  Currency  Program  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  after  June  30.  1973.  Ap- 
propriation heretofore  made  available  for 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy,  shall 
not  be  available  for  obligation  after  June  30. 
1975.  Appropriations  heretofore  made  avail- 
able under  the  headings  Research.  Develop- 
ment. Test,  and  Evaluation.  Army;  Research. 
Development.  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy; 
Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion. Air  Force:  and  Research.  Development. 
Test,  and  Evaluation.  Defense  Agencies  shall 
not  be  available  for  obligation  after  June 
30,  1972. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
"Sec.  842.  (a)  Amounts,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  of 
any  appropriations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  available  for  procurement  (except 
Shipbuilding  and  <::k)nversion,  Navy)  which 
(1)  will  remain  unobligated  as  of  the  close 
of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  estimates  are 
submitted  and  (2)  which  have  been  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  three  or  more  fiscal 
years,  shall  be  withdrawn  and  shall  revert 
to  the  general  f-und  of  Treasury. 

"(b)  Amounts,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  approved  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  of  any  ap- 
propriations of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy  which  (1)  will  remain  unobligated  as 
of  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  esti- 
mates are  submitted  and  (2)  which  have 
been  available  for  obligation  for  five  or  more 
fiscal  years,  shall  be  withdrawn  and  shall 
revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
"(c)  Amounts,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  approved  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  of  any 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense available  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  (except  Emergency  Fund, 
Defense)  which  (1)  will  remain  unobligated 
as  of  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
estimates  are  submitted  and  (2)  which  have 
been  available  for  obligation  for  two  or 
more  fiscal  years,  shall  be  withdrawn  and 
shall  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  Treasury. 
"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  examine  the  Internal 
system  upon  which  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  this  section  are  based  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  April  1, 
1971,  a  report  as  to  the  adequacy  of  such 
Internal  system. 

"(e)  Section  642  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation.  1970  (Public  Law 
91-171,  approved  December  29.  1969),  Is 
hereby  repealed." 

On  page  48.  line  14,  after  "Laos",  strike  out 
"or"  and  Insert  a  comma;  and,  in  the  same 
line,  after  "Thailand"',  Insert  "or  Cambodia". 
On  page  48.  line  17,  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses'',  strike  out  "which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  610  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1971,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate"  and  Insert  "authorized  by 
section  610,  Public  Law  91-511,  approved 
October  26,  1970". 

On  page  48.  after  line  20,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  845.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  any  re- 
search project  or  study  unless  such  project  or 
study  has  a  direct  and  apparent  relationship 
to  a  specific  military  function  or  operation. 
At  the  top  of  page  49,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  846.  After  June  15,  1971,  no  part  of  the 
funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  support 
m  excess  of  138,000  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (military  and  civilian)  as- 
signed to  activities  managed  under  the  In- 
telligence and  Security  Program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  the  floor,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  formulation  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  His  pertinent 
questions  at  the  daily  hearings  that  he 
regularly  attended,  his  breadth  of 
knowledge  of  the  issues  involved,  and 
his  wise  and  impartial  counsel  in  the 
determination  of  the  proper  course  of 
action  have  been  of  inestimable  aid  to 
the  committee  and  to  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  very 
kind  comments  of  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

The  bill  does  represent  a  great  amount 
of  hard  work  for  almost  an  entire  year 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  entire  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  very  able 
staff  members,  William  W.  Woodruff. 
Edmund  L.  Hartung.  Fran  Hewitt  and 
Guy  McConnell.  The  bill  probably  does 
not  represent  as  much  money  as  many 
would  like.  Certainly,  the  military  would 
like  to  have  more  money,  and  certainly 
could  justify  more.  But,  on  the  whole 
I  believe  it  represents  the  most  reason- 
able budget  which  we  could  come  up  with 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations bill  which  we  are  now  considering 
providing  $66,417,077,000  does  represent 
a  very  sizable  budget. 

It  also  represents  a  considerable  re- 
duction over  the  budget  of  2  years  ago 
It  is  $389,484,000  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  House  and  $2,328,389  000 
below  the  1971  budget  estimates.  That  is 
a  sizable  reduction.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  $6,249,955,144  below  the  1970 
appropriation. 

In  the  past  2  years  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  approximately  $12  billion 
in  the  amount  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  During  this  period  we  have 
experienced  severe  inflation,  so  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  budget  we  are  pro- 
viding today  would  be  approximately  $17 
billion  below  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  appropriated  2  years  ago. 

I  realize  there  are  some  who  very 
sincerely  believe  this  is  still  too  big  a 
budget  and  that  it  should  be  cut  further. 
It  certainly  can  be  argued  that  there  is 
some  waste  in  a  Federal  budget  this  size, 
whether  it  be  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  same  arguments  would  be 
appropriate  even  if  it  involves  a  budget 
of  $5  or  $10  billion. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  years,  however,  toward  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
later. 

Mr.  President,  few  realize  that  nearly 
$40  billion  of  the  $66.4  billion  contained 
in  this  bill  goes  to  pay  for  costs  of  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  both 
military  and  civilian.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  toward  reducing  the  number 
of  personnel  in  the  Defense  Department 
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in  the  past  2  years.  If  we  are  to  further 
reduce  the  defense  budget,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  further  deep  cuts 
be  made  in  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  if  we  are  to  provide  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary for  the  modernization  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Military  and  civilian  personnel 
have  been  reduced  from  4,735,000  on  July 
1,  1969,  to  an  estimated  low  of  4,053,000 
on  July  1,  1971,  or  a  reduction  of  682,000 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced 
that  still  more  cuts  are  scheduled. 

In  the  last  2  years.  32  major  military 
bases  around  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States  have  been  closed  and  still  other 
bases  are  expected  to  be  closed.  Seventy- 
one  military  bases  have  been  closed  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Two  hundred  sixty- 
six  ships  have  been  retired  from  the 
Navy.  These  are  important  steps,  too, 
toward  reducing  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  making 
possible  more  and  much  needed  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  modernization  of  our 
Armed   Forces. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously,   great   progress    has    been    made 
toward  eliminating  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary expenditures.  Some  old  contract 
procedures  which  resulted  in  huge  over- 
runs in   cost   have  been   eliminated.  A 
new  so-called  fly  before  you  buy  proce- 
dure of  the  Defense  Department  with  re- 
spect to  planes  and  even  missUes  has  re- 
sulted in  great  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  better  military  equipment. 
I  share  the  views  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple that  this  budget  is  not  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  all  of 
our  other  worldwide  commitments  and 
still  maintain  a  strong  national  defense. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  however,  I 
believe  it  is  a  reasonable  budget  and  one 
with  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  live. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  World  War  I, 
in  which  we  became  involved  at  a  time 
when  we  had  an  obsolete  and  inadequate 
national  defense.  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  have  the  most  modem  and  best 
military  equipment  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

With  the  new  foreign  policy  an- 
nounced by  President  Nixon,  we  are  re- 
ducing our  woridwide  commitments. 
This  new  policy  is  long  overdue.  This  will 
mean  far  less  manpower  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which,  in  turn,  would 
result  in  further  savings.  This  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  possible  a  pro- 
gram of  increased  modernization  in  our 
armed  services. 

With  the  many  costly  domestic  and 
foreign  programs  along  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  our  overall  budget  has  become 
so  huge  that  we  have  been  cutting  back 
too  severely  on  the  modernization  of  our 
armed  services— and  this  at  a  time  when 
Russia  has  been  increasing  their  budget 
year  after  year  to  provide  the  most  mod- 
em of  all  kinds  of  military  hardware, 
such  as  missiles,  planes  and  tanks. 

Unless  this  trend  is  reversed,  we  will 
soon  be  a  second  rate  military  power  to 
Russia.  We  are  already  second  rate  in 
certain  areas  of  military  hardware. 

Mr.  President,  whether  it  is  popular 
or  unpopular  to  maintain  an  adequate 
national  security,  I  shall  continue  to  do 
whatever  I  can  toward  providing  the 
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necessary  funds  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  a  second  rate  power  and  thus 
subjected  to  aU  of  the  blackmail  that 
is  sure  to  result. 

While  the  Navy  has  retired  266  ships 
in  the  past  2  years,  Russia  has  been 
making  great  strides  forward  in  build- 
ing a  bigger  and  more  modern  Navy.  If 
we  want  to  even  keep  abreast  of  Russia, 
we  must  provide  more  new  and  modern 
ships,  such  as  nuclear  submarines.  In 
order  to  effect  a  savings  and  make  some 
reduction  in  this  Defense  budget,  a  start 
on  a  nuclear  submarine  was  deleted  from 
the  House-passed  bill.  This  is  a  cut  that 
is  going  to  hurt  and  the  kind  that  we 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  in  the 
future. 

Russia  is  building  new  nuclear  sub- 
marines at  a  rate  approximately  eight 
times  that  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  matter  of  a  short  while  could  well 
surpass  us  in  this  very  important  area 
of  national  defense. 

Because  of  some  serious  problems  we 
have  experienced  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  and  more  modern  fighter  planes  we 
are  slipping  behind  Russia  in  this  im- 
portant phase  of  mihtary  defense.  Their 
newest  fighter  planes  are  equal  or  su- 
P>erior  to  anything  we  have  in  our  inven- 
tory today. 

We  have  two  new  fighter  planes  which 
we  believe  will  be  superior  to  anything 
Russia  has— the  F-H  and  the  F-15.  The 
F-14  will  not  be  operational,  however 
until  the  spring  of  1973;  and  the 
F-15  will  be  operational  in  mid-1975. 
Even  this  schedule  would  be  delayed  if 
we  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  fimds 
for  the  research  and  development  of 
these  new  and  absolutely  necessary 
planes.  Fortunately,  there  are  funds  in 
this  bill  to  continue  with  the  research 
and  development  of  these  planes. 

The    Soviet    Government    has    been 
working  feverishly  to  surpass  us  in  both 
the  number  and  effectiveness  of  inter- 
continental missiles.  Their  SS-9  carries 
a  far  bigger  megatonnage  than  any  of 
our  intercontinental  missiles.  We  beUeve 
however,  that  our  Minuteman,  which  we 
think  has  a  more  modern  and  sophisti- 
cated warhead,  is  still  superior  for  the 
time    being.    The    Russians    have    an- 
nounced just  recently  their  first  long- 
range  test  firing  of  an  improved  SS-13 
intercontinental  missile  into  the  Pacific. 
While  the  Russians  are  about  equal  to  us 
in  the  number  of  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, we  still  believe  that  we  have  a  nar- 
row margin  of  superiority  in  this  area. 
This   superiority  could  easily  be  over- 
come if  we  failed  to  continue  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  missiles. 

With  the  winding  down  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  hopefully  our  military  budget 
can  be  lower  in  future  years  and  still 
provide  the  money  so  badly  needed  for 
the  modernization  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Cutbacks  in  defense  spending  do  have 
some  adverse  effects  on  our  national 
economy.  The  683,000  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  that  have  been  retired 
from  the  military  services  have  added 
substantially  to  our  unemployment 
problem.  Cutbacks  in  defense-related  in- 
dustries have  meant  a  further  reduction 
in  the  same  period  of  approximately 
1,200,000  defense-related  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  column  by  James  McCartney 
entitled  "Defense  Trim?  Wipe  Out  Jobs 
Across  Nation"  which  was  published  in 
the  Miami  Herald  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 29.  This  article  gives  a  vivid  and  I 
believe,  quite  accurate  analysis  of  the 
new  unemployment  problem  we  face 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stevenson^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
we  must  maintain  a  huge  defense  estab- 
lishment just  to  provide  jobs.  But  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  the  cutback  in 
defense  spending  has  and  will  continue 
to  affect  employment  in  industry  in  this 
country.  I  am  hopeful  that  increased 
public  works  and  other  means  will  be 
found  to  offset  this  drop  in  employment 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  defense  budget 
bill  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same, 
as  it  came  from  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  it  received  long 
and  most  diligent  consideration. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Defense  Trims  Wipe  Out  Jobs  Across  Nation 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington.— President   Nixon's   slashing 

attack  on  the  nation's  semi-sacred  defense 

budget  is  cutting  deep  into  the  economy. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  direct 
result. 

Hundreds     of     communities     across     the 
land— from  tiny  places  like  Valley  Forge  Pa 
to  cities  such  as  Seattle— have  been  hit  hard! 
Southern  California's  aero-space  industry 
Is  reeling  from  the  shock. 

Even  though  the  defense  budget  Is  about 
to  rise  once  again,  the  effects  of  cuts  over 
the  last  two  years  continue  to  hit  home. 

Nixon's  program  which  has  been  master- 
minded by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R  Laird 
is  sweeping  in  scope. 

Yet,  because  It  evolved  bit  by  bit  over  a 
two-year  period,  its  full  dimensions  have  not 
been  widely  understood. 

Here  is  the  way  it  adds  up  now- 
More   than    1.2   million   defense   contract 
workers  have  been  dropped.  Many  were  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 
Military  manpower  has  been  cut  by  639.- 

Clvilian  employes  of  the  military  are  down 
about  142.000. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  way  to  look  at 
the  cutbacks. 

The  number  of  ships  in  the  Navy  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  cut  by  150— from  a  high  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
of  858. 

The  number  of  divisions  in  the  Army  has 
been  cut.  It  was  up  to  19  and  two-thirds'dlvl- 
sions.  The  new  figure  is  13  and  one-third 
divisions. 

That  is  the  lowest  strength  for  Army  dlvl- 
sions  In  a  decade. 

The  number  of  planes  in  the  Air  Force  Is 
down  by  about  10  per  cent.  That's  a  slash  of 
about  5,000  aircraft. 

All  this  has  touched  raw  nerves  across  the 
land. 

Top  administration  officials  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  defense  cuts  are  the 
greatest  single  contributing  factor  to  the 
current  unemployment  problem. 


"most   significant   CONTRIBtrrOR" 

That  problem  is  now  considerable. 

As  of  the  end  of  September,  there  were 
about  4.7  million  unemployed. 

This  represents  an  Increase  of  1.9  million 
during  the  Nixon  Administration. 
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As  computed  by  Defense  Department 
C  )mptroUer  Robert  C.  Moot,  defense  cuts 
in^ve  fed  about  1.2  million  men  into  the 
laaor  fotce  during  this  period. 

"We  have  let  that  many  men  go,  you  could 
say."  says  Moot.  "You  can't  say  that  every 
m  an  we've  released  has  become  unemployed. 
Its  not  that  simple.  It's  not  a  one-for-one 
tllng. 

"But  we  are  the  most  significant  contribu- 
te r  to  the  unemployment  problem." 

By  far  the  hardest-hit  region  has  been  the 
West  Coast — all  the  way  from  the  southern 
CiiUfornla  aerospace  complex  to  the  state  of 
V)  ashlngton. 

This  area  has  absorbed  about  32  per  cent 
ol  the  impact. 

The  north  central  region  of  the  country — 
O  ilo.  Illinois,  Iowa.  Missouri  and  Kansas — 
n  nks  second,  with  17  per  cent. 

Percentages  in  other  regions  are:  south 
c<  ntral  (including  Louisiana  and  Texas) 
K  .7:  New  England  (Including  Massachusetts 
ai  id  Connecticut)  12;  South  Atlantic  (Includ- 
Irg  Georgia  and  Florida)  9;  middle  Atlantic 
(including    Pennsylvania)    9;    mountain,   4. 

In  some  industries  the  Impact  has  simply 
k  loclted  business  for  a  loop. 

Defense  cutbacks,  for  example,  have 
si  jshed  demand  for  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts 
b  '  44  per  cent. 

The  slash  In  demand  for  electronic  equip- 
nent  amounts  to  23  per  cent. 

In  some  towns  and  cities  across  the  land 
this  has  meant  something  like  localized  de- 
p  ession. 

SEATTLE    HIT    HARDEST    OF   ALL 

Probably  the  worst-hit  city  in  the  country 
U  Seattle,  which  depends  on  Boeing  Aircraft 
f(  r  its  economic  survival. 

Seattle  is  a  wasteland. 

But  many  a  smaller  place  has  suffered 
q jietly. 

Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
mas  one  of  the  first  to  be  hit  in  the  early 
d  lys  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  The  ad- 
n  inistration  canceled  the  "Manned  Orbital 
L  it)oratory"  program. 

A  major  contractor  was  General  Electric, 
w  1th  a  plant  In  the  Valley  Forge  area. 

Raymond  Bell  Posey,  executive  vice  presl- 
d:nt  of  the  Valley  Forge  Chamber  of  Com- 
n  erce,  estimates  that  retail  sales  In  the  area 
hive  dropped  about  five  or  six  per  cent 
since  the  contract  was  canceled. 

He  says  about  4,500  men  lost  Jobs,  many 
o  them  white-collar  professionals.  "But  this 
li  such  a  diversified  area,"  he  says,  "that  the 
li  npact  has  not  been  severe." 

He  points  out  that  many  of  the  employes 
o  the  General  Electric  plant  commuted  from 
P  ailadelphia,  or  Pottstown.  or  even  from  New 
J  -rsey — often   traveling   as   far   as   20  miles 

V  >  get  to  work. 

Thus,  the  Philadelphia  area  has  absorbed 
tl  le  loss,  and  many  who  lost  work  have  found 
o  her  Jobs,  he  believes. 

This  kind  of  pattern  Is  repeated  else- 
^  here.  The  one-industry  town  is  no  longer 
c  )mmon  in  the  United  States,  and  most 
c  ties    can    absorb    defense    contract    losses 

V  ithout  disaster. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  Nixon  Admlnlstra- 
t  on  actually  sought  to  slash  the  defense 
b  udget  by  about  $6  billion — but  has  not  suc- 
c  jeded  In  getting  all  requested  cuts  through 
C  ongress. 

Administration  officials,  particularly  Laird, 

hive  been  plain-spoken  In  saying  that  they 

d  d  not  think  the  economy  ought  to  depend 

o  1  artificial  stimulus  from  defense  spending. 

The  President  has  made  his  attitudes  clear 

this  subject   privately.   In   other    words, 

_  administration  does  not  wish  to  support 

kind  of  "military-Industrial   complex"  to 

ep  employment  high,  according  to  officials. 

This  could  be  a  courageous  political  point 

df  view  on  the  part  of  the  administration  for 

V  hlch  it  has  gotten  little  public  credit. 
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The  defense  cutback  program,  however, 
has  clearly  ended. 

Last  year's  final  administration  proposal 
was  for  $71.8  billion.  A  rise  of  at  least  sev- 
eral billion  Is  now  In  prosp>ect — probably  to 
about  $74  or  $75  billion. 

It  could  go  much  higher  If  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  fall. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MAJOR    MlLrrARY    SPENDING    CUT    BY 
SENATE    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  especially  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations  for  the 
major  cuts  they  have  made  again  this 
year  in  the  military  spending  bill.  Once 
again,  they  and  their  House  counter- 
parts, have  achieved  a  signal  success. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr,  El- 
LENDER)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  did  an  excellent  job 
on  this  measure.  It  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  deal  with  because  it  is  so  complicated, 
and  because  it  involves  the  security  of 
our  country  in  which  we  are  all  deeply 
interested.  They  handled  it  with  excel- 
lent judgment  and  achieved  a  great  deal. 

The  President  asked  for  $68.7  billion. 
The  Senate  committee  proposes  $66.4 
billion.  That  is  a  whopping  cut  of  $2.3 
billion  below  the  President's  requests. 

They  did  this  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
heaviest  propaganda  barrages  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  its  allies  to  re- 
store the  cuts  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  insisted  that 
the  $68.7  billion  was  a  "rock  bottom" 
budget.  When  the  House  cut  $1.9  billion 
from  his  requests,  he  came  back  to  the 
Senate  to  plead  for  restoration  of  $1.3 
billion.  Furthermore,  included  in  the  $1.3 
billion  was  $355  million  for  items  which 
were  not  even  in  the  President's  budget. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  not  only  did 
the  Senate  committee  turn  down  the 
Secretary's  request,  but  they  went  even 
further  than  the  House.  They  not  only 
refused  to  restore  the  $1.3  billion,  they 
not  only  kept  intact  the  House  cut  of  $1.9 
billion,  but  the  Senate  committee  cut  an 
additional  $389  million  below  the  House 
cuts. 

That  is  some  cut.  Because  of  it,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  committee's  actions. 

SENATE  EFFORTS  VINDICATED 

One  further  point  should  be  made 
about  the  committee's  action.  In  the 
passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  military 
authorization  bill,  the  Senate  accom- 
plished a  number  of  important  goals.  It 
cut  over  7  percent  from  the  budget  re- 
quest. In  addition,  it  cut  a  number  of 
weapons  systems  which  the  House  had 
proposed  but  which  either  had  not  been 
requested  or  for  which  no  "fly  before  you 
buy"  or  "build  a  prototype  first"  policy 
was  in  effect.  The  committee  cut  back 
on  these  items,  and  cut  back  very  firmly. 


In  the  conference,  however,  the  House 
was  adamant  about  a  number  of  them. 
The  Senate  had  to  give  in  on  some  system 
which  should  not  be  built. 

But  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittees  have  refused  to  fund 
these  items  in  most  cases.  The  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  and  ills  colleagues  which  appeared 
to  be  lost  during  the  conference  on  the 
military  authorization  bUl,  has  now  been 
won.  It  has  been  won  in  the  same  sense 
that  much  of  the  efifort  the  critics  of 
military  spending  made  and  lost  on  the 
Senate  floor  has  now  also  been  won  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  due  to 
the  $2.5  billion  cut  in  funds. 

PRIORITIES    FIGHT    BEGINNING     TO    PAT    OFF 

The  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
now  tell  me  that  the  $2.4  billion  cut  in 
the  Defense  bill  will  more  than  offset  any 
increases  which  the  Congress  has  made 
for  health,  education,  housing,  and  the 
environment.  They  tell  me  that  their 
best  estimates  are  that  when  action  on 
the  budget  requests  are  completed  we 
will  have  cut  the  President's  overall  budg- 
et requests  by  more  than  $1  billion. 
That  is  for  the  entire  sweep  of  Federal 
spending  and  will  be  $1  billion  below 
President  Nixon's  request.  We  have 
therefore  cut  back  on  some  wasteful 
spending.  We  have  increased  funds  for 
needed  programs.  And,  in  addition,  we 
have  given  the  taxpayer  a  $1  billion  plus 
overall  cut.  The  long  fight  over  pri- 
orities and  spending  is  beginning  to  pay 
off.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

FIGHT     NOW    UP    TO    THE     PRESIDENT 

Congress  has  done  its  job.  But  the 
President  and  the  administration  have 
not  cut  military  spending  in  any  com- 
parable degree  to  the  cuts  in  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress.  Let  me  be  specific. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  Congress  cut  the 
President's  requests  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  military  construction  by 
$5.5  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  or  last  year.  Con- 
gress cut  the  President's  requests  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  military  con- 
struction by  $6  billion. 

This  year,  fiscal  1971,  Congress  will  cut 
the  President's  requests  by  somewhere 
between  $1.9  and  $2.4  billion.  We  can 
be  reasonably  certain  that  the  figure  will 
be  $2  billion  or  more.  Those  are  total  cuts 
from  the  President's  budget  requests  for 
those  3  fiscal  years  of  $13.5  billion. 

PRESIDENT'S  SPENDING  TOO  HIGH 

But  what  about  defense  spending  or 
the  "outlays."  These  are  the  funds  the 
President  controls. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  actual  defense 
spending  was  $81.2  billion.  In  fiscal 
1970,  the  first  budget  over  which  Mr. 
Nixon  had  real  control,  the  military  out- 
lays dropped  to  $79.4  billion,  or  by  only 
$1.8  billion.  This  year  thus  far,  outlays 
are  at  an  armual  rate  of  $77.6  billion.  This 
figure  is  for  the  first  3  months.  The 
pace  may  quicken  later.  But  thus  far  we 
have  seen  a  cut  in  outlays  or  actual  mili- 
tary spending  of  only  $4.6  bUlion — which 
of  course  Congress  provided  for  in  the 
appropriations. 
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Congress  had  done  its  job.  It  has  cut  Congress  has  given  the  President  the  Appropriations  Committee  now  recom- 

appropriations  by  over  $13.5  billion,  and  blueprint.  We  have  cut  $13.5  billion  from  mends  funding  in  the  amount  of  $116 

by  over  $11  biUion  before  this  year.  But  military  appropriations.  It  is  now  up  to  billion,   or   $317  miUion  less  than  the 

the   President  and   his   administration  the  President  and  the  Pentagon  to  carry  Senate  authorization 

have  cut  only  $4.6  bUlion  from  actual  out  the  plan.  That  can  be  done  by  slash-  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  there 

spending.  ing   Pentagon   outlays   over   which    the  are  only  a  few  major  differences  between 

It  is  time  for  the  President  and  the  President  has  control.  They  must  cut  the  Senate  authorization  and  the  pro- 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  do  more  than  the  $4.6  billion  reduction  to  gram  now  under  consideration 

*^^*''  ^°^-  ^^}^-  „      .^     ,  ,   ,  ,,  ,^   ^  I  think  the  striking  similarity  in  these 

A  $30  BILLION  BACKLOG  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor.  matters    represents    the    understanding 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  difference  ^'-   STENNIS.   Mr.   President,   as   a  and  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
is  the  huge  backlOij  of  obligated  balances  "member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  the  Senate  who  have  worked  on  these 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  Committee,  I  highly  compliment  our  dis-  programs  for  years  and  are  getting  fa- 
squirrelled  away.  According  to  Special  tinguished  colleagues,  the  Senator  from  miliar  with  them  one  way  or  the  other, 
Analysis  G  in  this  year's  budget  state-  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  and  the  Sen-  either  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
ment  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  had  ^^^  ^^O'"  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  or   on   the    Appropriations    Committee 
on  hand  on  June  30,  1970,  obligated  bal-  "P°"  ^he  excellent  job  which  they  and  We  have  a  good  number  of  Senators  in 
lances  of  $30.4  billion.  They  expect  to  ^^^^^  fellow  members  of  the  subcommit-  common  to  those  two  committees, 
have  $30.9  billion  on  hand  on  June  30.  ^  ^^^^  do"«  °^  the  defense  appropria-  For  purposes  of  the  history  of  procure- 
1971.  The  procurement  backlog  alone  is  tionsbill.  ment  items  for  fiscal  year  1971,  I  note 
over  $19.5  billion.  These  are  funds  which  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  pertinent  the  following; 
have  been  obligated  but  not  yet  actu-  appropriations  recommended,   although  abmy  Programs 
ally  spent.  It  is  from  these  huge  bal-  independently  arrived  at.  are  substan-  ,.  improved  hawk  cround-to-air  missile 
ances    that    the    President     and     the  tially  in  agreement  with  the  Military  t,.  ,        .    .,          '^^'^^^^  to  air  missile 
Pentagon    keep    spending    even    while  Procurement  Authorization  Act.  There  c^J^^t     '^^iif,*^,,  authorized   by   the 
Congress   cuts    their    budget.    Congress  ^^^-  of  course,  some  significant  differ-  io,  Jl„     ♦'^•^■•'^'"'Uio"'  a  reduction  of 
has  done  its  job.   It  is   time   for    the  ences  with  respect  to  particular  items.  'f '    „*         ^"     .®  request.  As  a  result 
President,    the    Office    of    Management  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  a  clear-  -„*,  °" ^f^^L^^.       4n      ^^  authori- 
and  Budget,   and  the  Pentagon  to  do  cut  historical  legislative  system  for  com-  A,:i.°"  ^ff;  ^^  i  milhon.   The  Senate 
their  job.  Unless  they  act,  the  miUtary  Paring  procurement  items  all  the  way  f,,*?f  ^.Tn^n^     f^^   ^n'^'"""'^"**^ 
budget  will  continue  to  be  out  of  control,  through   in    this   legislative   process    I  i«h    "J^Vo^^o       ,?     '^  .     ^°"    author- 

I  welcome  the  attempt  of  both  the  think  It  will  be  helpful  to  bring  forward  Sfthnnvmlnn  ™""°"  ^^^^  ^^^  Senate 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com-  at  this  time  the  figures  as  agreed  to  by  ""^"""^auon. 
mittees  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob-  the  authorizing  committee  and  as  agreed  "'  ^^^  ''*'**'  program 
lem.  Unless  this  problem  can  be  cured,  to   by    the   Appropriations    Committee.  ^s    with    the    Improved    Hawk,    the 
we  will  have  lost  permanent  control  over  Without  this  comparison  being  brought  Army  tank  program  was  reduced  by  the 
military  spending.  I  welcome  the  com-  together  in  one  treatment,  anyone  that  Armed  Services  Committee ;  however,  the 
mittee's  language — in  section   842 — or-  is  really  trying  to  make  a  study  of  the  reduction   was   restored   by   conference 
dering  the  withdrawal  of  overage  bal-  military  budget  for  this  year  and  what  action.  The  recommended  funding  is  the 
lances  from  the  Pentagon  and  for  the  was  done  about  it  by  Congress,  by  both  ^°^®  ^  the  amounts  finally  authorized. 
Comptroller  General  to  determine  the  Houses,  would  find  the  record  to  be  in-  navt  programs 
amounts   to   be   withdrawn.   That   will  complete.  So,  I  make  these  comparisons  The  only  significant  difference  con- 
help,  here  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  bring-  cems    the    Sparrow-F    air-to-air    mis- 
dancer  of  increased  budget  ing  out  the  complete  legislative  history,  sile.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 

But  the  danger  is  that  the  Pentagon  "^^e  Defense  appropriations  bill,  as  re-  duced  the  number  of  missiles  because  of 

will  step  up  spending.  We  have  already  Ported    by    the    Senate    Appropriations  concurrency.  This  bill  recommends  no 

been  told  by  Secretary  Laird  that  he  ex-  9°"^'"^ttee.  totaled  $66.4  billion,  which  procurement  this  year  to  permit  another 

pects  to  ask  for  $1  billion  more  for  mill-  is  $400  million,  or  less  than  1  percent  year    of    development    before    starting 

tary  spending  next  year  than  this  year,  below  the  $66.8  billion  passed  by  the  production. 

That  is  bad  news  for  the  country  and  bad  House.  i  have  previously  pointed  out  the  tran- 

news  for  the  taxpayers,  especially  when  I"  terms  of  the  procurement  author-  sitional  nature  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 

we  are  engaged  in  winding  down  the  ization    legislation,    the    appropriations  budget.  As  ultimate  force  size  and  com- 

Vietnam  war,  which  should  enable  us  recommended  by  the  committee  provided  position  change,  so  do  the  requirements 

to  save  $8  billion  to  $10  billion.  $18,535  billion,  or  $374.2  million,  which  is  change.  Battle  losses,  changes  in  usage 

Instead,  there  should  be  a  decisive  cut  ^  percent  less  than  the  Senate  author-  factors — all  have  an  effect  on  require- 
in  military  expenditures  by  the  President,  ization  bill,  which  amounted  to  $18.9  bil-  ments  for  military  equipment  and  ma- 
And  there  should  not  only  be  a  cut  in  his  lion,  or  $222.2  million,  which  is  1.8  percent  terial.  Some  4'2  months  have  passed 
budget  requests  but  in  the  actual  spend-  below  the  amount  provided  in  the  House  since  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
ing  or  "outlays"  over  which  he  and  the  appropriations  bill.  completed  their  review  of  the  fiscal  year 
executive  branch  have  control.  The    following    table    compares    the  1971  program. 

This  is  necessary  both  to  carry  out  the  procurement    Authorization   Legislation  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  difficult 

mandate  of  Congress  and  to  keep  his  with  the  House  and  Senate  appropriation  matters  to  deal  with  in  the  Committee 

overall  budget  within  reasonable  grounds,  actions:  on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 

We  are  told  that  the  President  is  aim-  (Dollars  Appropriations,  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
ing  for  expenditures  consistent  with  a  <«  billions)  Senate,  is  the  authorization  and  appro- 
full  employment  budget.  This  means  that  Authorization  request. 19,937  priation  for  research,  development  test- 
spending  next  year  would  be  about  S228     ^^u    .    """^  ^i ^^'^^^  ing.  and  engineering. 

SThoTf^f' "  h"°  "'' '^  ^°^^ '^f? '^  SroTS;;:   ('rore%rrsrn^^::::  {^7^7  The    committee    on    Appropriations 

met  short  of  a  decisive  cut  in  military  Appropriation,     (reported     to     the  recommends  $6,960,100,000,  which  is   1 

spending  without,  of  course,  a  deep  and        Senate)     is.  535  Percent  below  the  $7,016,500,000  that  was 

pimishing  reduction  in  spending  in  the  Program,  (reported  to  the  Senate)...  18.735  originally  authorized  by  the  Senate  It  is 

human   program   areas.   With   the   in-  ,,     „      -^     .      .^^      .             .  $5.4  mUlion  more  than  the  sum  in  the 

creases    in    the    noncontrollable    items  Mr.  President   with  reference  to  pro-  appropriation  bill  as  passed  bv  the  House 

brought  about  by  the  increases  in  the  ^Hf®'"®^*'  ^^^  ^"^te  authorized  $11.9  it  is  $141  million  below  the  final  authori- 

interest  on  the  national  debt,  social  se-  bilhon  for  the  procurement  of  military  zation 

curity,  welfare,  medicare,  and  veterans  hardware  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  is  a  comparison  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
costs,  to  name  only  a  few,  the  overall  relevant  here  because  it  was  the  military  priations  Committee  report  with  the 
budget  can  only  be  kept  under  control  if  procurement  bill  that  we  had  under  de-  original  budget  request,  the  Senate  au- 
there  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  Pen-  bate  for  so  long.  This  compared  with  thorization,  and  the  House  appropria- 
tagon  outlays.  the  defense  request  of  $12.9  billion.  The  tions  bUl  foUows— in  millions: 
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Ccmpared  with  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion, the  major  changes  made  by  the 
Sen£  te  Appropriations  Committee  are  as 
folio  vs : 

TEMS    ABOVE    SENATE    AUTHORIZATION 

Cheyenne — Senate  authorization,  0; 
appr  jpriation.  $17.6  million. 

Tie  $17.6  million  deleted  in  the  Sen- 
ate, 3Ut  restored  in  the  final  authoriza- 
tion, is  recommended  for  appropriation 
by  tlie  Senate  committee.  However,  that 
does  not  constitute  a  commitment  to 
prod  action. 

S/M-D — (Senate  authorization,  $74.3 
millijn;  appropriation,  $83.1  million.) 
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Senate 
authorized 

Appropriation 

i 
House 

Senate 

Change 

from 

Request 

Senate 
authority 

House 
appropriation 

1,735.9 

2,212.3 

2,927.7 

475.7 

50.0 

1,609.2 

2, 194. 3 

2.718.0 

445.0 

50.0 

1,608.5 

2,156.2 

2,  701. 1 

438.9 

50.0 

1.589.7 

2, 139. 5 

2.  744.  g 

445.1 

50. 0  . . 

-19.5 

-63.8 

+26.8 

+.1 

-18.8 

-25.7 

+43.7 

+6.2 

7,401.6 


7, 016. 5 


6.954.7 


6,960.1 


-56.4 


+5.4 


difference  of  $8.8  million  was  re- 
store in  the  final  authorization  and  is 
ded  both  in  the  House  and  Senate 
tidns  on  the  appropriation  to  support 
cont  nued  development.  The  Army  has 
appc^ted  a  board  to  reassess  the  threat, 
system  tradeoffs,  and  make 
reco*imendations  during  the  considera- 
Df  the  fiscal  1972  authorization. 

helicopter— LAMPS — Sen- 
ajuthorization,  $5.5  million;  appropri- 
$10.5  million. 

Senate  authorization  of  $5.5  mil- 
vas  reduced  to  $3.5  in  the  House  ap- 
bill  but  restored  to  the  final 
of  $10.5  million  in  the 
committee  appropriation  report, 
increase  will  permit  initiation  of 
contfact  definition,  test  bad  aircraft  and 
seni(  r  work,  and  studies  of  ship-related 
requ-  rements. 
Ai 


Destroyer 
ate 
atior 

Tlie 
lion 
propHations 
auth  )rization 
Senate 
The 


launch /surface  laimched  antiship 
missile — Harpoon — Senate  authorization, 
appropriation,  $18.5  million. 
$7  million  in  the  Senate  author- 
izatidn  was  increased  in  the  House  ap- 
propriations bill  to  $21.0  million  which  is 
sKme  amount  in  the  final  authoriza- 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
deducted  $2.5  million  from  this  as 
excess  funding. 
Point  defense  system — Senate  author- 
izaticn,  SU  million;  appropriation,  $14.8 
millK  n. 
Th? 


$7  million; 
ThJ 


the 
tion. 
mittde 
beinj 


Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
with  the  House  and  recommends 
14.8  million,  the  same  amount  as 
authorized,     but    $3.8     million 
than  the  Senate  authorization. 
— Senate    authorization   $50    mil- 
appropriation  $75  million. 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  provided  $75 
the  amount  contained  In  the 
authorization.  The  progress  of  this 
el^pment  program  will  be  watched 
and  the  requirements  presented 
fiscal  1972  budget  will  be  reviewed 


Minuteman  rebasing — Senate  author- 
ization $50  million — appropriation 
$61  million. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommendation  of  $61  million  is  $11 
million  higher  than  the  Senate  authori- 
zation, but  $34  million  above  the 
House  appropriations  bill.  None  of  these 
funds  will  be  used  for  mobile  minute- 
man  or  hard  point  defense. 

Subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy 
(SCAD) — Senate  authorization,  0 — ap- 
propriation $10  million. 

The  Senate  committee  restored  $10 
million  as  provided  In  the  final  authori- 
zation act,  but  which  the  House  had  not 
provided  in  the  appropriation.  While  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  sup- 
ported this  program,  funds  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1971  were  deleted  because  of 
delay  in  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  availability  of  prior  year 
SCAD  funding. 

Items  below  Senate  authorization: 

S-3A — Senate  authorization  $287 
million,   appropriation  $266  million. 

The  Senate  committee  recommends 
$266  million  which  is  the  same  as  the 
final  authorization  and  the  House  appro- 
priations bill.  Since  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  is  incrementally  fi- 
nanced, the  difference  of  $21  million  from 
the  Senate  authorization  is  not  required. 

Ship  contract  definition — Senate  au- 
thorization $10  million — appropriation 
$1  million. 

The  $1  million  appropriation  recom- 
mended compares  with  the  $2  million  in 
the  House  bill  but  is  $9  million  below  the 
authorization  approved  by  both  Houses. 
This  is  attributed  to  a  delay  in  the  DXG 
program  which  permits  a  reduction  in 
funds  required  in  fiscal  1971. 

Titan  III — Senate  authorization  $35.4 
million — appropriation  $28.5  million. 

The  House  appropriations  bill  pro- 
vided $35.4  million  which  is  the  amount 
requested  and  authorized  by  both  Houses. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
reduced  this  by  $6.9  million  based  on  a 
review  of  lower  priority  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  the  fig- 
ure history  of  this  matter.  Again  I  highly 
compliment  the  two  ranking  members 
of  our  subcommittee  that  handled  this 
bill.  It  is  amazing  to  me  the  fine  knowl- 
edge they  have  of  all  these  intricate  and 
complicated  matters,  with  the  switching 
back  and  forth  of  progress  in  the  pro- 
grams and  the  changing  of  figures  from 
year  to  year.  They  certainly  render  great 
service  to  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  their  work  is  being  accepted  so  well 
by  the  Senate. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  with  a  tremendous  vote,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  any  substance. 
I  refer  again  to  the  figures  which  I 


have  given  as  partly  in  response  to  a 
promise  I  made  in  debate  on  the  pro- 
curement bill  when  the  question  was 
raised  about  line  items  for  this  huge 
bill.  I  said  then  we  would  do  everything 
we  could  to  complete  the  record  all  the 
way  through  and  next  year  we  propose  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  information 
of  all  Senators  and  interested  parties.  It 
is  virtually  impossible,  however,  in  these 
huge  bills  to  have  what  we  ordinarily  call 
line  items  to  carry  all  the  way  through, 
I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  380)  to  repeal 
section  7  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1946 
(60  Stat.  968) ;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Edmondson,  and  Mr.  Saylor 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17867) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  CoHELAN,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Riegle,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17923)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate niunbered  3  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19504)  to 
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authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Edmondson, 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  17436) 
to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional environmental  data  system,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  : 

S.  336.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the 
exemption  of  security  loans,  not  exceeding 
$500,000  in  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act; 

S.  4187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Fort 
Ruger  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  exchange  for,  certain  other 
lands;  and 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  17436)  to  amend  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  to  provide  for  a  national  environ- 
mental data  system,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  19590)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec,  847.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  public  informa- 
tion, public  affairs,  and  public  relation  activ- 


ities,  including   personnel   costs   connected 
with  such  activities." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6  President  Nixon  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  heads  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  con- 
cerning Government  public  relations 
activities.  I  wish  to  read  that  memoran- 
dimi  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  very  long  and  it  is  an  execellent 
statement.  I  read : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  6,  1970. 
Memorandum  to  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies. 
Subject:  Public  relations  activities. 

During  the  past  18  months,  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  agency  publications,  exhibits, 
films  and  related  public  relations  efforts 
which  in  my  Judgment  represent  a  question- 
able use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  soliciting  support  for 
various  agency  activities.  While  I  believe  in 
and  fully  support  an  open  Administration 
that  legitimately  informs  the  public,  I  want 
to  put  an  end  to  inappropriate  promotional 
activities  by  executive  branch  agencies. 

Therefore,  I  direct  you  to  curtail  sharply 
your  agency's  FY  1971  plans  for  promoting 
the  agency's  programs  and  attempting  to  ob- 
tain support  of  special  interest  groups. 

To  bring  about  a  curtailment  of  self-serv- 
ing and  wasteful  public  relations  activities, 
I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  reduce  the 
funds  available  to  your  agency  in  FY  1971 
for  broadcasting,  advertising,  exhibits,  films, 
publications,  and  similar  public  relations  ef- 
forts. The  Director  will  inform  you  of  the 
specific  dollar  reduction  I  have  ordered  for 
your  agency.  I  have  directed  that  amounts 
which  would  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 
be  reduced  and  placed  in  reserve. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  an 
attempt  to  single  out  those  who  serve  the 
Government  well  by  Informing  the  public 
and  preserving  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
information.  Rather,  it  is  directed  at  those 
who  are,  quite  understandably,  program  ad- 
vocates, and  who,  perhaps  unknowingly,  af- 
front many  of  our  citizens  with  public  re- 
lations promotions,  fancy  publications  and 
exhibits  aimed  at  a  limited  audience,  and 
similar  extravagances  that  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  this  Administrations  often  stated 
policy  of  frugal  management  of  the  public's 
resources. 

Please  take  personal  action  to  ensure  that 
your  subordinates  carry  out  the  intent  of  this 
directive  and  that  they  do  not  attempt  to 
circumvent  it  through  changes  in  position 
titles  or  a  reallocation  of  resources  intended 
for  other  purposes. 

Richard  Nixon. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
or  better  statement  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment.  It  is  designed 
to  implement  the  memorandum  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  I 
may  say,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces — the  directive  to  cut  down 
on  promotional  public  relations  activi- 
ties. I  could  not  have  stated  it  nearly  as 
well  if  I  tried. 

All  of  us  receive  these  extravagant 
publications,  paid  for  by  the  pubhc  rela- 
tions ofiQce  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. By  coincidence,  on  yesterday  I 
happened  to  receive  a  most  elaborate 
publication  It  was  a  book  at  least  18 
inches  in  one  direction  and  about  14 
inches  in  the  other.  It  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  Vice  President  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  had  elaborately  illustrated  pictures, 
and  I  would  estimate  it  would  cost  some- 


where around  $20  or  $25  on  the  open 
market.  It  was  promoting,  of  course,  the 
activities  of  our  armed  services  and  the 
Vietnamese  armed  services  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  ulti- 
mate payment  for  it  would  come  out  of 
our  aid  to  Vietnam.  It  would  not  be  al- 
located directly  to  the  funds  involved 
here.  All  of  us  get  these  enormous  vol- 
umes of  promotional  literature,  and  we 
see  television  programs,  and  so  on. 

The  President,  as  I  said,  has  gone  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  directing  the 
agencies  to  confine  their  activities  to 
distributing  legitimate  information. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  step  to  limit  the  use  of  tax  moneys 
to  lobby  taxpayers.  By  imposing  a  $20,- 
000,000  ceiling  on  the  public  relations  and 
public  information  activities  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, my  amendment  will  give  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  support  and  en- 
dorse the  President's  efforts.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended as  I  understand,  a  nonstatutory 
spending  limit  of  $28,000,000,  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  But  it  actually  allowed  a  total 
of  $30,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  on  the 
grounds  we  are  already  well  into  the 
fiscal  year  and  spending  has  been  going 
on  at  a  higher  rate.  This  is  not  good 
enough,  I  think,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  face,  perhaps,  a  $15 
billion  deficit,  and  a  mounting  backlog  of 
social  needs.  The  Senate  should  do  more 
than  give  the  Pentagon's  propaganda 
program  a  gentle  tap  on  the  wrist.  It 
should  impose  a  strict,  statutory  limit  on 
spending  for  these  purposes. 

Eleven  years  ago,  for  fiscal  year  1959. 
the  Congress  for  the  last  time  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  could  spend  on  pub- 
lic relations  and  public  information.  The 
limit  was  set  at  $2,755,000 — a  substantial 
sum  to  promote  what  was  then  a  $43  bil- 
lion defense  establisment.  The  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  alone — just 
that  office — now  spends  more  than  that 
on  public  relations.  From  fiscal  1959  to 
fiscal  1970,  the  overall  defense  budget  al- 
most doubled.  But  during  that  same  pe- 
riod, the  Defense  Department  admitted 
spending  for  public  relations  activities, 
lacking  any  effective  legislative  restraint, 
soared  to  $40  million — a  fifteenfold  in- 
crease since  1959. 

In  other  words,  the  overall  expendi- 
tures for  defense  about  doubled  during 
that  period,  and  its  promotion  and  public 
relations  costs  had  a  fifteenfold  increase. 

I  might  point  out,  however,  that  I  was 
advised  by  Defense  officials  last  year  that 
public  relations  and  related  spending  for 
the  entire  Defense  Department  came  to 
only  $27,953,000  In  fiscal  1969.  But  now, 
in  anticipation  of  the  imposition  of  a 
legislative  ceiling,  they  admit  that  the 
public  relations  bill  for  1969  was  actually 
$44,062,000. 

This  is  one  of  the  recurring  phenomena 
with  the  Defense  Department,  and  other 
departments  as  well.  When  the  matter 
first  came  up,  they  said  $27  million.  Now 
they  have  put  it  at  $44  million,  and  so 
this  permits  the  Department  to  come  be- 
fore the  conimittee  and  say,  "Look,  we 
are  taking  a  big  cut.  cutting  it  from  $44 
million  to  $30  million,"  when  actually,  if 
we  accept  their  first  figure  of  $27  million. 
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i;ould  be  giving  them  a  substantial 
at  $30  million,  over  their  actual 


we 

incrtase 
estir  late. 

Tie  House  Appropriations  Committee 
was  deceived  on  a  more  grand  scale.  The 
comnittee's  report  on  the  pending  bill 
Stat  IS 

In  1968.  the  Committee  was  advised  that 
$9. IC  8,000  was  Included  In  the  fiscal  year 
1969  Defense  budget  for  Public  Affairs,  Pub- 
lic Ii  iformatlon,  and  Public  Relations  activi- 
ties. This  year,  the  Committee  was  advised 
that  the  Department's  best  estimate  ot  actual 
oblljatlons  for  fiscal  year  1969  was  $44,- 
062.(00.  an  Increase  of  $34,954,000  over  the 
estln  late 

T  le  C-5A  syndrome  seems  to  have  in- 
fected the  public  relations  apparatus.  But 
is  not  £ill.  The  report  of  the  House 
cominittee  goes  on  to  say : 

Fc  r  fiscal  year  1970.  the  budget  estimate 

Included    $34,164,000     for     these    activities. 

on  this  estimate,  the  Committee  ap- 

a  reduction  of  $4,955,000.  The  Commlt- 

as  informed  this  year,  however,  that  the 

Department  estimated  It  would  obligate  $40,- 

for  this  activity  during  fiscal   year 

or  $11,238,000  more  than  the  amount 

allotted  by  the  Committee. 
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committee  was  not  only  deceived: 

defense  Department  thumbed  its  nose 

the  committee's  attempt  to  make  a 

cut  in  the  program. 

the  House  committee,  In  spite  of 

it  was  "determined  to  establish 

fMed  limitation"  on  these  activities,  was 

rently  so  inured  to  deception  on  such 

from  the  Pentagon  that  it  cut  the 

fiscil  year  1971  budget  request  by  only 

r  lillion.  This  stiU  left  public  relations 

spe4ding  at  11  times  the  1959  limit. 

response  to  my  inquiries  last  year, 
I  w4s  also  told  by  the  Department  of  De- 
and  the  various  services  that  the 
number  of  personnel,  military  and 
who  worked  in  public   affairs 
programs  came  to  some  2,800. 1  now  find, 
that  the  figures  provided  grossly 
understated  the  actual  situation.  Now 
the  Department  is  concerned  that 
may  reimpose  a  spending  ceil- 
on  this  activity,  they  have  recom- 
the  persormel   involved   and  for 
fiscal    1970   the  total  comes  to  4,430 — 
a   60 -percent  increase  over  the 
figuk-e  supplied  to  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  containing  budget 
personnel  data,  taken  from  the  Sen- 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings, 
a  table  showing  the  effect  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
point. 
Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
f  fellows: 
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SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COSTS 
|ln  thousands  otdollarsi 

Fiscal      Fiscal 
year        year 
1969       1970 

Fiscal 
1^1 

Army 13,929    12,253      12,253 

Military  personnel.  Army 7,683      7,100       7,100 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Army 5,323      4,300       4,300 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Army  National  Guard 300        300  300 

Procurement  of  equipment  and 

missiles ..   16  10  10 

Other 607         543  543 

Navy/Marine  Corps 14,340    14,001      12,186 

Military  personnel.  Navy 6,982  6,488  5.692 

Operation  and  maintenance, 

Navy.... ..  3.641  3.543  2,869 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps.  3,543  3.786  3,441 
Operation  and  maintenance, 

Marine(i)rps 174  184  184 

Air  Force 12,390    10,080       9,650 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 8, 559     6, 734       6, 537 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air 
Force 3,831      3,346       3,113 

OfTice, SecreUry  of  Defense 3,403      3,354       3,527 

Military  personnel  (various) 1,806      1,706        1,706 

Operation  and  maintenance. 
Defense  agencies 1,597      1,648       1,821 

Total 44,062    39,688      37,616 

Note:  The  atrave  figures  differ  from  those  previously  furnished 
to  ttie  HAG  staff  on  public  affairs  in  connection  with  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  review  (1)  because  of  the  method  by  which 
derived.  (2)  because  ot  reductions  based  on  specific  congressional 
action  and  fiscal  constraints.  (3)  because  of  fiscal  year  1970  pay 
raises,  and  (4)  because  of  expanded  coverage.  For  instance: 

1.  Based  on  1-time  reports  costs  at  lower  levels  of  command 
have  been  ideal  and  which  are  not  available  through  routine 
accounting  reports. 

2.  For  comparability  among  services  ceitain  costs  have  been 
added  (such  as  the  Air  Force's  Home  Town  News  Center  and 
orientation  group)  or  deleted  (such  as  security  review  functions 
except  in  the  OASD(PA).  which  are  included). 

3.  Certain  OSD  costs  incurred  in  central  services  category 
assigned  to  public  affairs. 

4.  All  identifiable  costs  of  the  A.F.I.  S  E.  program  and  similar 
terminal  information  programs  have  been  excluded. 

The  above  figures  also  represent  a  substantially  broader 
definition  than  applied  from  1952  through  1959  under  Public 
l^aw  179  82d  Cong.,  particularly  with  respect  to  community 
relations  programs  and  answering  public  inquiries. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PERSONNEL  BY  DEPARTMENT  i 


1969       1970 


1971 


Army: 

Military 1,138  1,058  1,058 

Civilian 438  387  387 

Navy  Marine  Corps: 

Military 1,464  1,400  1,257 

Civilian 336  312  267 

Air  Force: 

Military 982  814  781 

Civilian 323  272  272 

OASD  (PA): 

Military 123  101  101 

Civilian 95  86  86 


I  All  figures  are  year-end  strength  except  Army,  which  are 

available  in  man-years  only. 

Source:  Hearings  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  Defense  Appropriation  bill,  p.  920. 


COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  BUDGETS  AND  ALLOWANCES 


Budget 


Fulbright 

House  Senate        amendment 

allowance        committee     (approximate) 


nd  Marine  Corps. 


Army 

Navy 

Air" 

Office  bf  tha  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Defen  e  Agencies  and  JOS. 


Foca 


$12,312,000  $10,444,000 
12.188.000  10.485,000 
9.650.000         8.190.000 


3.527.000  1 
623.  000  I 


1,471.000 


$10, 30O.  000  $6, 750, 000 

10. 400. OOO  6,  820. 000 

8.100,000  5,360.000 

1,200,000  800,000 

400, 000  270, 000 


ToUl 38,298,000       30.590,000       30,400,000         20,000,000 


Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  last  fiscal 
yea:  the  admitted  spending  on  public 
relations  and  public  information  was 
$12,253,000  by  the  Army  alone:  $14,001,- 


000  by  the  NavT:  $10,080,000  by  the  Air 
Force:  and  $3,354,000  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  But  this  is  really 
only  the  begirming. 


For  example,  the  Army  takes  much 
pride  in  what  it  calls  Operation  Under- 
standing, a  4-day  tour  of  Army  Air  De- 
fense Command  activities  for  a  "cross 
section  of  interests  and  occupations  in 
the  civilian  communities"  during  which 
the  guests  are  exposed  to  the  virtues  of 
the  ABM  and  other  weapons  systems.  Ap- 
parently, the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment has  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  Army:  they  have  frequent  ladies' 
days  in  Operation  Understanding. 
Three  of  the  most  recent  lists  furnished 
me  were  comprised  entirely  of  women. 
One  list  was  made  up  entirely  of  men- 
bers  of  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  one  of  members  of  Altrusa  Clubs, 
and  another  of  Colorado  ladies,  with  no 
apparent  club  affiliation,  who  ranged 
from  wife  of  physician  to  wife  of 
district  manager  of  the  local  telephone 
company. 

Although  the  Army  runs  36  of  these 
tours  a  year,  bringing  in  local  leaders 
from  all  over  the  country  to  visit  instal- 
lations in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  elsewhere,  it  says  that  the  "program 
is  operated  on  the  basis  of  no  additional 
expense  to  the  Government."  Apparently, 
not  one  cent  of  the  Army's  $13  million 
public  affairs  budget  last  year  was 
charged  off  to  Operation  Understand- 
ing." 

The  admitted  totals  for  military 
spending  on  public  relations  activities  is 
but  the  very  small  tip  of  a  very  large  ice- 
berg. It  does  not  include,  for  example,  the 
costs  of  maintaining  aircraft  for  flying 
local  dignitaries  to  Florida,  Las  Vegas,  or 
Colorado  Springs  for  "orientation"  pur- 
poses: the  travel  expenses  of  the  thou- 
sands of  officers  and  civilians  who  ply 
the  banquet  circuit  selling  their  service's 
particular  brand  of  national  defense; 
and  the  thousand  and-one  activities  at 
the  local  base  level,  labeled  "community 
relations,"  which  all  add  up  to  trying  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people  to  sup- 
port military  spending  programs. 

One  of  the  biggest  hidden  subsidies 
for  public  relations  is  from  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  the  name  of  internal  in- 
formation programs  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  fiscal  year  1970  the 
Army  spent,  by  its  own  admission,  $13,- 
200,000  on  internal  information  pro- 
grams. But  this  money  financed  items 
such  as  the  "Big  Picture"  television 
series  on  which  $727,000  was  spent  for 
production  of  25  new  films  that  year, 
which  were  seen  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans on  their  local  television  stations. 
Other  services  have  similar  programs,  all 
ostensibly  for  internal  use.  A  total  of 
$35,103,790  was  spent  on  internal  in- 
formation programs  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
And  a  significant  part  of  this  amount 
should,  in  fact,  be  charged  to  public  rela- 
tions. 

I  emphasize  that  these  flgui-es  are 
not  within  the  figure  which  is  called 
public  relations,  yet  they  obviously 
are  in  fact  public  relations. 

Each  service  has  its  own  devices,  but 
the  objective  is  the  same :  public  support 
which  will  be  refiected  in  practical 
terms — congressional  appropriations.  A 
Navy  Journalist  wrote  me  last  summer 
as  follows : 

I  whole-heartedly  support  your  fight 
against  huge  exp>endltujes  by  the  military  In 
the  area  of  public  affairs.  As  a  Navy  Journal- 
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1st,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic affairs  programs  of  the  military  are  more 
geared  to  convincing  the  public  than  to  In- 
forming It. 

If  our  job  in  public  affairs  is  to  create  a 
good  image  of  the  armed  forces,  whether  It  is 
deserved  or  not,  all  public  affairs  programs 
should  be  abolished.  I  suggest  instead  that 
the  task  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  or  another  agency  more 
experienced  and  more  capable  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  and  advertising.  I'm  sure 
they  could  do  a  much  better  job  of  con- 
vincing the  American  public  at  less  cost  to 
the  American  public. 

An  information  officer  in  the  Air  Force 
wrote  in  a  similar  vein.  He  said : 

My  own  experience  after  four  years  in  the 
field  leads  me  to  agree  with  you  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  Is  wasted  on  public  relations 
activities  which  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  further  inflate  the  egos  of  high-ranking 
military  officers  .  .  . 

I  also  wonder  about  the  propriety  of 
spending  the  public's  money  to  Improve  that 
same  public's  image  of  the  military;  although 
from  the  military's  point  of  view,  I  can  see 
the  necessity  for  such  an  expenditure  in 
light  of  the  growing  anti-military  sentiment 
among  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  most  blatant — and  I  think 
inexcusable — propaganda  programs  has 
been  one  where  five  military  camera 
crews  have  been  used  to  turn  out  so- 
called  news  films  on  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  for  use  by  the  commercial  tele- 
vision networks. 

I  might  say  that  these  films  are  offered 
to  the  commercial  television  networks 
free,  gratis.  Several  months  ago  it  was 
disclosed,  by  personnel  involved  in  this 
program,  that  some  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense TV  films  presented  to  American 
television  audiences  as  authentic  events 
were  in  fact  faked  or  staged.  The  Defense 
Department  has  not  only  propagandized 
the  American  people  to  support  the  cur- 
rent Vietnam  policy,  but  also  it  has 
palmed  off  fiction  as  fact.  The  commer- 
cial television  networks  are  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  presenting  the  facts  about  what 
is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  The  American 
people  deserve  better,  both  from  their 
Government  and  the  TV  networks,  than 
to  have  staged  propaganda  films,  paid 
with  their  tax  money,  passed  off  as 
straight  and  genuine  TV  news. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  have  employees  available  to 
provide — quickly  and  responsively — fac- 
tual information  both  to  the  pubhc  and 
the  press  upon  request.  It  is  quite  an- 
other when  the  Department  and  the  in- 
dividual military  services  use  taxpayers' 
money  to  generate  and  promote  public 
support  for  military  weapons,  military 
programs,  or  a  President's  foreign  policy. 
The  existence  of  this  public  relations  ap- 
paratus, which  vigorously  promotes  the 
special  interests  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  current  foreign  policy 
Of  the  executive  branch,  should  concern 
all  those  interested  in  preserving  our 
democratic  system  and  the  traditions  of 
the  free  press. 

Only  Congress  can  bring  the  Defense 
Department's  public  relations  program 
under  control.  As  a  first  step,  a  fixed 
statutory  limit  on  spending  for  public  re- 
lations should  be  impxased.  My  amend- 
ment would  do  just  that. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  reduction  to 
$20,000,000  is  too  severe,  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  cut  back  more  gradually. 


In  the  last  1 1  years,  since  a  congressional 
ceiling  was  abandoned,  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces  has  increased  about  35 
percent,  the  cost  of  living  about  30  per- 
cent, military  pay  about  69  percent,  and 
civilian  salaries  about  56  percent.  The 
inflation  in  this  program  has  been  of  bu- 
reaucratic— not  economic — origin.  The 
limitation  I  propose  would  still  allow  a 
740  percent  increase  above  the  1959  leg- 
islative ceiling,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
very  generous  increase  indeed. 

Although  the  restriction  I  propose 
would  meet,  temporarily,  a  number  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  operation  of 
public  relations  programs  by  each  of  the 
components  of  our  Armed  Services,  it 
does  not  get  at  the  more  fundamental 
problems  of  coordination  and  control 
within  the  Etefense  Department.  What  is 
needed  is  centralized  control  within  the 
Pentagon  for  all  public  relations  and  con- 
tinued congressional  review  to  assure 
that  whoever  is  placed  in  control  recog- 
nizes the  limitation  on  his  role.  To  guar- 
antee that  control,  I  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture Congress  will  consider  appropriat- 
ing all  funds  for  public  information  to 
one  specific  office — say,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 
This  would  take  away  the  power  of  the 
individual  services  to  fund  unlimited 
public  relations  programs  through  a  va- 
riety of  operating  budgets. 

In  1947  Congress,  in  passing  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act,  voted  to  end  the 
rampant  rivalry  between  the  military 
services  and  to  require  each  to  sub- 
ordinate its  parochial  interests  to  those 
of  the  Military  Establishment  as  a  whole. 
The  purpose,  the  Senate  committee  report 
stated,  was  to  provide  "tmity  of  military 
concept"  and  "unity  of  purpose  and  ef- 
fort" for  our  military  forces.  But  23  years 
later  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
each  spend  millions  of  tax  dollars  an- 
nually in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  pub- 
lic that  its  own  brand  of  weaponry  is 
the  finger  in  the  dike  holding  back  the 
enemy  hordes. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Security  Act  not- 
withstanding, does  not  speak  to  the  pub- 
lic with  one  voice  but  with  at  least  four: 
one  seeking  a  larger  share  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  other  three  compet- 
ing for  a  larger  share  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  allocation — all  of  them 
urgently  demanding  more  money  for  war 
and  related  purposes. 

In  recent  years,  the  public's  confidence 
in  their  Government  and  its  leaders  has 
been  badly  strained,  much  of  the  dis- 
trust having  been  created  by  the  misuse 
of  the  Government's  propaganda  re- 
sources. Congress  has  failed  the  people 
in  failing  to  control  the  propaganda  ap- 
paratus of  the  Military  Establishment. 

There  is  something  basically  imwise 
and  undemocratic  about  a  system  which 
taxes  the  public  to  finance  a  propaganda 
campaign  aimed  at  persuading  the  same 
taxpayers  that  they  must  spend  more 
tax  dollars  to  subvert  their  independent 
judgment.  President  Nixon  recognized 
that  fact  in  his  recent  memorandums, 
which  I  have  read,  calling  for  a  cutback 
in  public  relations  programs.  But  only 
Congress  can  give  the  public  a  fair 
chance  by  cutting  limits  on  the  barrage 
of  propaganda  employed  to  persuade  the 


man  in  the  street  that  more  military 
spending  is  good  for  him. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reassert  congres- 
sion  control  over  the  public  relations  ap- 
paratus of  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  adopting  my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  military  services  concern- 
ing various  aspects  of  their  public  rela- 
tions and  information  activities. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secsetart  of  Detense, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  16,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  31,  1970  requesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  activities  of  this  ofHce, 
the  data  requested  is  provided  in  the  en- 
closures attached.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  comments  about  the  previous  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  provided  to  you.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  regret  that  there  was 
some  delay  In  my  response  because  of  a  death 
in  my  family. 

You  will  note  that  the  paragraphs  in  the 
enclosures  follow  the  sequence  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  your  letter  of  July  21,  1969. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Daniei.  Z.  Henkin. 

Responsibilities 
Although  there  have  been  some  significant 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs),  primarily  through  elimination  of 
some  activities  and  consolidation  of  others, 
there  has  been  no  bEislc  change  In  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  American  people 
with  maximum  Information  about  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Defense  consistent  with  national 
security.  Other  aspects  of  the  responsibilities 
of  this  office  have  remained  the  same  as  pre- 
viously reported.  These  Include: 

(a)  Responsibility  Involving  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (OSD),  Military  Departments,  the 
Joint  Staff,  the  tJnlfied  and  Specified  Com- 
mands, and  the  close  coordination  essential 
with  the  White  House  and  the  SUte  De- 
partment in  national  secxirity  public  affairs 
matters.  This  office  continues  to  emphasize 
that  our  objective  Is  to  insure  that  public 
Information  efforts  are  responsive  to  requests 
for  Information  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, without  duplication. 

(b)  Responsibility  to  provide  public  af- 
fairs policy  guidance  to  the  Unified  and  Spec- 
ified Commands,  to  conduct  seat-of-govern- 
ment  coordination,  and  to  perform  public 
affairs  functions  for  the  JC8. 

Also,  as  previously  reported,  this  office  con- 
tinues to  review  functions  and  organiza- 
tional structure  with  the  dual  goals  of  im- 
proving operational  efficiency  and  achieving 
economies.  Last  September,  a  reduction  of 
about  7%  in  OASD(PA)'s  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  was  reported.  There  will  be 
further  reductions  of  more  than  6Tc  by  June 
30,  1970,  a  cut  of  more  than  13%  In  less  than 
a  year.  Among  other  actions,  OASD  (PA)  field 
offices  established  previously  In  New  York 
City,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  have  been 
closed;  further  reductions  are  anticipated. 

Costs 
The  approximate  over-all  cost  that  can  be 
specifically  identified  with  OASD  (PA)  ac- 
tivities for  FY  1971,  as  provided  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Administration),  which  Is  responsible  for 
these  budget  matters,  is  as  follows:  You  will 
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nott  the  Increased  costs  resulting  from  pay 
anq  per  diem  Increases. 


(») 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
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itary  personnel 
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Antral  services  costs.. 
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>Otspite  the  13-percent  reduction  in  personnel,  the  cost  of 
perse  nnel  pay  and  related  benefits  will  increase  SI 0.000.  Savings 
resul  ing  from  decreased  employment  will  be  offset  by  increases 
tor  1  ithin-grade  salary  increases  and  annualization  of  the 
congi  >ssionally-appraved  pay  raise  which  became  effective  in 
July    969. 

:T  e  $42,000  increase  in  travel  is  entirely  attributable  to  the 
Incre  sed  per  diem  rates  approved  by  the  Congress  during 
_.  year  1970. 

C  ntfolled  by  ASD  (administration),  not  included  in  OASD 
}udget.  Fiscal  year  1971  estimate  includes  (a)  DOD  annual 
eport  ($100,000)  and  (b)  Armed  Forces  Day  posters 
00).  which  were  originally  included  for  fiscai  year  1970, 
ubseguently  were  deleted.  This  estimate  is  subiect  to 
rd  revision,  particularly  since  the  ASO(PA)  has  asked 
leview  of  sound-on-film  news  activity. 
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Detailed  Functional  Information 
E  nclosure  4  tabs  Include  detailed  Infonna- 
tloi  1  in  response  to  your  request  for  an  up- 
dat  ng  of  the  data  provided  to  you  last  year 
reg  irding  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the  various  elements  of  this  office. 
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Fiscal  year— 


1970 
(budget) 


1971 
(estimate) 


Jl.  426,  000 

1, 706. 000 

100.000 

122,000 


1  $1,436,000 
1.706.000 

>  142,000 

>  243, 000 


Total. 


3,354,000        3,527,000 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL 


Fiscal  year 


1969 


1970 


1971 


ivilian.. 
Iilitary. 

Total.. 


95 
119 


86 

101 


86 

101 


214 


187 


187 


J  FECIAL  Assistant  for  Southeast  Asia 
j^  5   a   result   of   a  study   which   has   been 
un<  er  way  for  several  months,  the  ASD(PA) 
Intends  to  designate  the  Incumbent  Special 
stant  for  Southeast  Asia  to  succeed  the 
ring  Director  for  the  Directorate  for  De- 
Information.  He  plans,  on  an  orderly 
s.  to  disestablish  the  Southeast  Asia  Of- 
and  reassign  its  functions,  probably  by 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


1  Iedia  Accreditation  and  Tours  Staff 

A  3  previously  reported  this  staff  has  been 
dlsl  landed  as  a  separate  entity.  The  following 
Is  t  le  disposition  of  the  functions  previous- 
ly c  inducted  by  this  staff: 

F  unction  abolished:  Conduct,  In  coordlna- 
tloi  with  the  White  House,  State  Depart- 
mei  It  and  USIA,  tours  to  the  United  States 
for  members  of  foreign  news  media. 

F  anctions  and  projects  transferred  to  the 
Dir  ictorate  of  Community  Relations: 

E  lennial  Tour  of  the  North  Atlantic  AlU- 
anc ;. 

F  irliamentarians,  Visits  and  Briefings  for 
Offi  :Lal  Foreign  Visitors  to  the  Pentagon 
and   Defense  Installations. 

T  le  Military  Art  Program. 

T  :ie  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference. 

Ii  nplementation  of  Policies  Outlined  in 
DoI»  Directive  5435.2  "Delegation  of  Au- 
tho  Ity  to  Approve  Travel  In  and  Use  of 
Mil  tary  Carriers  for  DA  Purposes." 

F  jnctlons  transferred  to  the  Directorate 
of  1  )ef ense  Information : 

A  sslstance  to  individual  representatives  of 
media,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  accom- 
plishing sponsored  or  unsponsored  travel  to 
U.S  military  installations  or  facilities  world- 
wld;. 

A  pproval  of  travel  In  military  carriers  of 
nev  s  media  representatives. 


SPECI.^L  PROJECT  OFFICERS 


though  some  reductions  in  staff  Is  antlc- 
t)€fore  the  end  of  this  fiscaJ  year, 
if  this  date  there  has  been  no  change 
he  functions,  organization  or  personnel 
Irements  for  the  Special  Projects  Office 
excipt  that  one  of  the  three  Special  Assist- 


ants who  compose  the  Special  Projects  Of- 
fice has  assumed  the  additional  responsi- 
bility for  the  adnUnistration  of  OASD(PA). 

DIRECTORATE    FOR    DEFENSE    INFORMATION 

As  of  April  1,  1970,  there  were  54  military 
and  civilian  professional  and  clerical  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  Directorate  for  Defense 
Information,  OASD  (PA).  Included  In  this 
figure  are  three  civilian  information  officers 
and  one  civilian  Information  Eisslstant  as- 
signed to  the  Defense  News  Branch  and 
seven  military  Information  officers  and  one 
civilian  Information  assistants  assigned  to 
the  Armed  Forces  News  Branch. 

As  of  April  1,  1970,  the  Press  Division  had 
issued  823  news  releases  pertaining  to  th» 
Military  Departments  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Answers  to  formal  and 
informal  queries  remained  about  the  same 
as  reported  for  FY  1969,  about  10,000  formal 
queries  on  a  12-months  basis,  and  approxi- 
mately 25.000  information  queries  from  news 
media  representatives  and  from  members 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Press  Divi- 
sion handles  about  50  interviews  per  month 
(an  annual  rate  of  600),  distributes  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  testimony  by  Defense 
witnesses  before  the  Congress  after  release 
by  the  cognizant  committee. 

The  Directorate  also  coordinates  on  public 
affairs  plans  and  releases  Involving  major 
events  and/ or  major  exercises,  such  as 
NATO  operations,  movements  of  major 
units,  etc. 

MEDIA    TRAVEL 

During  this  fiscal  year  OASD  (PA)  has  ap- 
proved requests  from  the  Military  Services 
and  the  Unified  and  Specified  Commands 
for  travel  on  military  carriers  for  209  in- 
dividual news  media  representatives.  We 
support  such  travel,  within  reasonable 
limits,  when  It  helps  to  enhance  the  flow  of 
Information  to  the  American  public.  Travel 
is  accomplished  on  a  strict  space-avallablo 
basis,  not  to  Interfere  vrith  the  mission  of 
the  carrier,  and  the  travel  itself  must  be  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  the  story.  No  actual 
funds  were  expended  by  this  office. 

MAGAZINE    AND    BOOK    BRANCH 

The  functional  responsibilities  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Magazine  and  Book  Branch  re- 
main as  stated  In  our  last  report. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  authors  we  as- 
sisted during  the  last  year,  indicating  the 
author  and  name  of  the  book. 
Author  aiid  book 

Robert  Liston,  The  Draft. 

LCDR  John  J.  Boyd,  Canal  Zone. 

Charles  A.  Well,  Curtains  Over  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Graham  Lester,  Letters  from  Home. 

Liz  Carpenter,  Ruffles  and  Flourishes. 

William  H.  Boyer.  ROTC. 

Trevor  Armbrlster,  Pueblo. 

Norman  Polmar,  Jane's  Fighting  ships. 

Rene  J.  FranclUon,  Pictorial  Aircraft. 

Burton  Shapiro,  Lands  and  Peoples. 

Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  Cost  of  the  Arms 
Race. 

Researchers,    Whltaker's    Almanack    (sic). 

Researchers,  Standard  Reference  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Researchers,  Ohio  Almanac. 

Researchers,  New  York  Times  Almanac. 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Communications  in 
Space. 

Hank  Searls,  CBW. 

Howard  S.  Rowland,  Federal  Aid  to  Towns 
and  Cities. 

David  Sellgman,  Pacificism. 

James  E.  Mrazek,  The  Art  of  Winning 
Wars. 

George  B.  Macglllivary,  The  Macgllllvary 
CJlan. 

Irving  S.  Cohen,  The  American  Negro. 

Lucian  J.  (Jllettl,  200th  Anniversary  of 
America. 

Brice  Nelson,  DoD  Research  by  Universities 
and  Private  Institutions. 


Denise  Doollng,  Black  Power. 

Researchers,  The  Bulletin  Almanac. 

Researchers,  ColUns  Encyclopedia. 

Researchers,  The  National  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography. 

Elden  Aldridge,  Medal  of  Honor  Wlrmers. 

Richard  Austin  Smith,  Submarine  Pro- 
curement and  Operations. 

Leonard  Moseley,  American  Impact  on 
London— WWII. 

Researchers,  Information  Please  Almanac. 

Virginia  Myers,  Careers  for  Women  in  Uni- 
form. 

Edgar  J.  Schoen.  Our  Mythical  Rule  of 
Law. 

Mr.  Goldenberg,  Vietnam. 

Prof.  William  B.  Klntner,  Safeguard:  Why 
The  ABM  Makes  Sense. 

Researchers,  World  Directory  of  Aviation 
and  Astronautics. 

Researchers,  Standard  Reference  Library, 
Inc. 

Neal  Ashby,  Human  Errors. 

William  J.  Breslow,  Naval  History. 

Edward  Wakln,  Negro  Participation  in 
American  History. 

Seymour  Hersh,  Domestic  Action  Pro- 
grams. 

Joseph  Roson,  Civic  Action  Programs. 

Russell  Brines,  Far  East. 

Dr.  Charles  Squire,  Waves  In  Classical  and 
Quantum  Mechnical  Systems. 

Seymour  Hersh,  My  Lai. 

Al  Hoehling,  Pearl  Harbor  Story. 

Gerald  Ellis,  Weapons  Used  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

George  Laros,  Presidential  Aircraft. 

Marty  Gerson,  My  Lai. 

Edwin  Corley,  Presidential  Aircraft. 

Edward  Jablonskl,  Air  War. 

Irwin  R.  Abraham,  Medal  of  Honor  Win- 
ners. 

Researchers,  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Stand- 
ard Reference  Encyclopedia. 

Ward  Just,  U.S.  Army. 

R.  E.  CYickmer,  High  School  Geography. 

E.  N.  Hugglns,  Novel  on  Korea. 

Researchers,  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

Researchers,  Encyclofjedia  Britannlca. 

Aldus  Books  Limited,  Oceanology. 

Al  Scholln,  Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis, 
Jr.  (biography). 

Researchers,  World  Aviation  Directory. 

Clay  Blair,  Jr.,  Novel  With  a  Pentagon 
Setting. 

Lee  R.  Buschoff,  Jr.,  Space  Available 
Travel. 

Paul  J.  Gilette,  Medal  of  Honor  Winners. 

Giuseppe  D'Avanzo,  Supersonic  Aircraft. 

Edwin  Lee  White.  10,000  Tons  by  ChrUt- 
mas. 

Paul  Dickson,  American  Research  Institu- 
tions. 

AUDIO  VISUAL  DIVISION 

The  functional  responsibilities  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Audio  Visual  Division  and  the 
Technical  Services  staff  remain  generally  as 
established  in  1966  and  as  reported  in  our 
September  3,  1969  letter. 

Updated  Information  concerning  the  Au- 
dio-Visual News  Branch,  Motion  Picture 
Production  Branch,  and  the  Radlo-Televl- 
slon  Production  Branch  are  contained  In 
Tab  I". 

Next,  TAB  P«  lists  those  funds  required 
for  operation  wherein  services,  equipment  or 
expendable  supplies  are  required. 

TAB»  lists  completed  films,  newsfilms, 
video  tapes  and  still  photos,  either  released 
to  the  public  or  cleared  for  public  release. 

AUDIO-VISUAL     NEWS    BRANCH 

In  performing  the  function  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  News  Branch  590  assignments  were 
accomplished  from  1  July  1969  to  31  March 
1970.  These  assignments  produced  28,500 
photo  prints  for  distribution  to  various 
media. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCTION  BRANCH 

The  Motion  Picture  Production  Branch 
participates  In  two  main  activities:  approval 
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of  assistance  on  the  production  of  commer- 
cially produced  motion  pictures  and  the  ap- 
proval of  release  to  the  public  of  those  films 
and  video  tapes  produced  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  and  other  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Branch  also  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  production  of  films  for  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  During  the  period  July  1969  to 
date  no  productions  were  undertaken,  and 
none  are  anticipated  through  July  1970. 

The  List  of  Selected  Films  referred  to  in 
our  last  report  was  published  in  January 
1970  as  planned.  The  cost  of  printing  5,000 
copies  of  this  catalogue  was  $484.35  and  was 
funded  by  the  general  DoD  printing  budget. 
Copies  of  this  catalogue  are  made  available 
at  OASD  (PA)  Directorate  for  Community  Re- 
lations and  Information  Offices  of  the  Mili- 
tary Services.  Approximately  20  requests  for 
Information  concerning  DoD  films  are  replied 
to  weekly  by  this  branch. 

It  is  anticipated  that  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970  the  following  additional 
work  will  be  accomplished: 

Assistance:  FHve  (5)  theatrical  projects 
(based  on  telephone  conversations  with  pro- 
ducers and  previous  general  inquiries). 

Release  of  Service  F>roductions :  Ten  (10) 
video  tapes,  and  Thirty  (30)  Service  films. 

RADIO-TELEVISION    PRODUCTION    BRANCH 

Activities  of  the  Radio-Television  Produc- 
tion Brsmch  are  basically  confined  to  assist- 
ance to  the  commercial  media  in  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  and  entertainment  pro- 
grams, with  a  heavy  preponderance  on  docu- 
mentaries. Assistance  Involves  authorization 
of  and  arrangements  for  (1)  access  to  mili- 
tary facilities  and  personnel  for  research, 
photography  or  interviews,  and  (2)  access 
to  military  film  depositories  for  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  stock  footage.  All  photog- 
raphy is  accomplished  by  commercial  film 
crews  at  the  company's  expense,  and  stock 
footage  Is  purchased  by  the  company  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  established  by 
DOD  Instruction  7230.7  User  Charges. 

The  single  exception  to  the  above  para- 
graph Involves  one  disc  recording  containing 
several  spot  announcements,  and  one  film 
clip,  produced  In  cooperation  with  all  the 
Services  as  a  salute  to  Armed  Forces  Day,  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  $2,000.  These  costs 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  military  depart- 
ments and  are  not  charged  to  OASD  (PA). 

MAIL  EARLT  OVERSEAS  1969  PROJECT 

This  project  produced  a  professional  pack- 
age of  spot  announcements,  film  clips  and 
slides  which  were  provided  to  over  750  tele- 
vision stations.  A  spot  announcement  pack- 
age was  also  sent  to  over  5.000  stations.  These 
public  service  materials  urged  the  public  to 
mall  Christmas  packages  to  servicemen  over- 
seas In  time  for  delivery  by  Christmas.  The 
project  was  coordinated  with  Postal  author- 
ities. Contract  cost:  $9,268.90.  These  funds 
did  not  come  out  of  the  OASD(PA)  budget. 
They  were  part  of  the  general  printing  fund 
maintained  by  OSD. 

AUDIO  VISUAL  EXPENDITURES' 


Apr.  1, 

July  1, 

1970  to 

1969  to 

June  30, 

Mar.  31, 

1970 

1970 

(estimate) 

Photographic  supplies  and  equip- 
ment: 
Still  photo: 
Expendables  (chemicals,  film, 

photographic  papers,  etc.). . .    V5, 078. 98       $1 ,  200. 00 
Equipment 788.81  0 

Total 5,867.79         1,200.00 

Motion  picture: 
Expendables  (film  stock,  film 

cans,  tape,  movie  leaders, 

filters) 2,864.48         1,500.00 

Equipment 1,086.40  200.00 

Total 4,950.88        1,700.00 


July  1. 

1969  to 

Mar.  3L 

wi 


Apr.  1, 

1970  to 

June  30, 

1970 

(estimate) 


Technica.  services:  Expendables 

(parts,  tubes,  wire,  tape,  etc.)    . .         881.39  368.61 

Travel ..      3.121.06         2,665.00 

I  These  are  estimates  obtained  from  staff  personnel  Account- 
ing and  other  official  records  are  not  structured  to  record  actual 
costs  for  these  types  of  services. 

MISCELLANEOUS    CONTRACTS 

1.  Department  o/  Defense  Newsfilm  Contract 
{V-Series) 

A  contract  to  process,  screen,  edit  and  dis- 
tribute to  national  TV-newsfilm  media  mili- 
tary sound-on-film  stories  occurring  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Production  costs  cover  only  the  Stateside 
expenditures  necessary  for  transport  of  film, 
film  processing,  editing,  release  printing,  and 
necessary  management  details  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing. 

The  input  of  sync-sound  newsfilm  is  gen- 
erated by  five  Service-supported  camera 
teams  in  Vietnam.  These  teams  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  MACV  and  Indi- 
rectly of  OASD  (PA).  These  teams  were  ap- 
proved by  Deputy  Secretary  Varuie  on  No- 
vember 12,  1965,  and  established  by  April- 
June  1966.  The  purpose  of  these  teams  is  to 
document  for  release  to  the  public,  via  na- 
tional network  television,  the  feature  aspects 
of  the  military  participation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  teams  are  not  in  competition  with 
the  civilian  media.  The  high  usage  by  net- 
work syndication  of  the  material  produced  by 
these  teams  Is  Indicative  of  the  effective- 
ness of  their  efforts.  A  study  is  now  under 
way  with  a  view  to  Inactivatlon  of  all  or  most 
of  these  five  teams  by  the  end  of  FY  1970. 
Such  action  appears  feasible  and  desirable  in 
view  of  the  reduction  of  U.S.  military 
strength  in  Vietnam  and  the  need  to  achieve 
economies  wherever  possible. 

2.  Motion  picture  film  processing 

Motion  picture  newsfilm  exposed  by  DoD 
cameramen  requiring  urgent  handling  is 
processed  under  a  contract  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Army  Photographic  Agency 

This  Agency  provided  multiple  services 
which  include  tape  coverage  of  network 
newscasts  from  which  Defense  Department 
excerpts  can  be  extracted,  reproduced  and 
shown  to  Interested  Defense  agencies. 

4.  Defense  Film  Report 
Funds  ($100,000)   for  the  production  of  a 
Defense    F^lm    Report    were    deleted    from 
our  budget  as  of  2  January  1970.   (FY  1970 
budget). 

5.  Costs 

FY  1970  costs  Involved  in  1,  2  and  3  above, 
funded  from  the  OASD  (Administration) 
budget  (Ontral  Services  costs  referred  to  In 
End  2),  are  estimated  at  $122,0(X).  Estimated 
costs  for  FY  1971  are  the  same  except  for  the 
addition  of  $100,000  for  the  DoD  annual 
film  report. 

RELEASED  MATERIAL 

Number  of  different  photos 


Apr.  1, 1970, 

July  1,1969,       to  June  30, 

to  Mar.  31.  1970 

1970      (estimated) 


STILL  PHOTOS  (BASIC  INPUT 
FROM  THE  SERVICES) 

Subject: 

Vietnam  (combat  operations, 
civic  action,  etc) 

Ceremonies  and  special  events 

U.S.  troop  training  and  exer- 
cises  - 

New  equipment  and  research.. 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


183 

61 

64 

107 

36 
43 

46 
68 

23 
32 

467 


195 


Number  of  d  iflerent  photos 


Apr.  1. 1970, 

July  1,1969,       to  June  30, 

to  Mar.  31  1970 

197()      (estimated) 


Still  photo  assignments 590 

Total  prints  produced 28,500 

OFFICIAL  FILM  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS' 

News  film: 

Footage  released 16, 724 

Number  of  releases. 145 

V-series: 

Footage  released 6,037 

Numt>er  of  releases 121 

SPOTMASTER  RELEASES 

DOD  radio  news  releases  (Spot- 
master) 156 

National  media  responses 4.500 

Audio  technical  assistance  requests.  3,  700 

Telephonic  inquiries 975 


815 
6.  COO 


8.873 
89 

2,259 
32 


52 

1.700 

1.200 

300 


>  Releases  from  this  film  are  a  bonus  derived  by  screening 
official  documentation  film  taken  by  the  military  depart- 
ments for  record  and  historical  purposes. 

OIRECTORATK     FOB     COMMUNITT     RELATIONS 

Assigned  personnel 

Officers 15 

Enlisted 2 

Civilians 14 

Total   31 

During  FY  1970  the  Directorate  for  Com- 
munity Relations  will  complete  an  estimated 
15,000  actions.  These  actions  range  from  the 
Senate  Youth  Program  which  requires  ex- 
tensive planning  to  a  simple  action  such  as 
providing  a  color  guard  for  a  school  function. 

The  expenditure  for  DCR  for  FY  1970  Is 
estimated  at  $244,000.  This  figure  includes 
civilian  personnel  salaries,  overtime,  cost  of 
personnel  benefits  and  travel.  The  increase  in 
costs  is  due  to  per  diem  and  salary  increases 
even  though  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Directorate  since  the  last  report.  Salaries  for 
military  personnel  projected  through  FY 
1970  are  estimated  at  $305,000. 

Events  division 

a.  Aerial  Events.  The  Barents  Division 
schedules  and  coordinates  the  appearances 
by  the  USAF  Thunderbirds,  US  Navy  Blue 
Angels,  US  Army  Golden  Knights,  US  Navy 
Reserve  Air  Barons,  and  the  US  Navy  Para- 
chute Team.  During  the  first  half  of  FY 
1970,  the  teams  participated  in  449  demon- 
strations, including  those  at  military  installa- 
tions. The  Events  DlvlsioB  provided  static 
display  aircraft  for  98  civilian  and  military 
shows.  There  were  132  flyovers  authorized. 
Including  mlsslng-ship  formations  for  mili- 
tary funerals.  These  are  authorized  as  part 
of  training  missions  including  Air  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  of  all  services. 
During  the  second  half  of  FY  1970,  the  teams 
are  scheduled  for  128  demonstrations,  in- 
cluding those  at  military  Installations.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  static  display 
aircraft  at  56  events.  For  flyovers,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  100  demonstrations.  Including 
those  for  military  funerals,  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  FY  1970. 

b.  Surface  Events.  Military  participation 
(musical,  color  guard,  troops)  for  more  than 
4,500  events  in  the  Washington  metro{K)litan 
area  and  about  1,500  national  events  else- 
where will  be  authorized  by  this  Division  In 
FY  1970.  A  list  of  typical  events  supported  is 
attached,  showing  military  participation  au- 
thorized. (TABGi) 

Defense  Industry  Bulletin:  This  publica- 
tion, which  was  mentioned  in  previous  cor- 
respondence to  your  office,  was  transferred 
to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  on  October  1, 
1969.  (See  TAB  (y) 
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iington,  O.C. 


WHNPA N»vy  Band. 


Awards  ceremony,  handicapped  Federal  employee 
ot  the  year. 

30       Washington's  Birthday .- 

Oo Annual  dinner,  White  House  News  Photographers 
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PI  act 


Event 


Sponsor 


Military  participation 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission Joint  color  guard  and  Marine  Band. 

Department  of  the  InteriOf Joint  color  guard,  joint  cordon.  Navy  Band. 


tl 
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th  ; 
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m^nts  : 

wi 

Se 


1  HE  DEPxmr  Secretary  of  Detsnse, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  8. 1969. 
Me  morandum  for :  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments:  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering;  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
feiLse;  Assistants  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Director,  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
Subject:  Transfer  of  Function. 
Reference:  (a)  My  memorandum,  subject: 
"Review  of  OSD  Functions."  dated  March 
8.  1969. 
:n  accordance  with  reference  (a),  the  Dl- 
(tor.  Defense  Supply  Agency  will  assume 
•;  ponslblUty  for  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  De- 
e  Industry  Bulletin  effective  October  1. 
.  vice  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Ptibllc  Affairs).  The  three  (3)  personnel 
ce  authorizations  (2  military  and  1  civil- 
)  and  the  personnel  currently  occupying 
spaces  will  be  transferred  from  the 
e.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
._  _ )  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  effec- 
wlth  the  close  of  business  on  1  October 
FY  1970  funds  budgeted  In  support  of 
foregoing  function  when  appropriated  by 
Congress  wUl  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
Supply  Agency  from  OSD.  The  Defense 
Subply  Agency  will  budget  for  the  publica- 
of  the  Defense  Industry  Bulletin  for 
1971  and  thereafter.  Necessary  arrange- 
_its  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  this  activity 
1  be  worked  out  t)etween  the  Assistant 
:retary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  and  the 
Director.  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Davio  Packard. 

projects    division 

in  Internal  reorganization  of  the  Dlrec- 
to)  ate   In   October   1969   resulted  in   the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Programs  Branch  under 
Projects   Division.   This   branch   has   an 
authorized  strength  of  two  officers,  and  has 
assigned  strength  of  one  officer  who  de- 
ve  ops  the  long-range  planning  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Community  Relations  pro- 
Speclftcally.  this  branch  develops  pro- 
to  support   the  community  relations 
t)iectlves  with  regard  to  educational  groups, 
yo  ith  groups,  academic  groups,  and  profes- 
slc  nal    groups.   The   programs   developed   by 
!   Programs   Branch   are  executed   by  the 
roprlate   Division   or   Divisions   of   DCR. 
Additionally,   the  branch  monitors  commu- 
y  relations  problems  around  the  country 
a  view  to  helping  to  solve  or  easing 
problems.    For    example,    this    branch 
monitors  military  base  closures,  reductions 
force  of  civilian  employees,  pollution  of 
installations  and  other  such  prob- 
The  Chief.  Programs  Branch,  also  acts 
the  Public  Affairs  working  representative 
the  DoD  Domestic  Action  Council.  Duties 
lude    the   coordination   of   news   releases 
Domestic   Action   programs   and  fur- 
nishing the  public  with  Domestic  Action  In- 
matlon  upon  request. 

1.  The  Office  of  Media  Accreditation  and 
Tqurs  has  been  abolished,  as  was  previously 
A  Par  East  and  Pacific  Journalists 
r   was   accomplished   in    November    after 
Department  of  Defense  withdrew  from 
White   House.   State   and   Defense    De- 
Jolntly    sponsored    program.    The 
Department  of  Defense  participated  in  this 
tojur  since  planning  and  commitments  had 
made  prior  to  the  Defense  withdrawal 
frbm  the  progrsim.  The  cost  to  the  Depart- 
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ment   of   Defense   was  $15,593.56.   A   list   of 
participants  is  attached.  (Tab  H>) 

b.  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference. 
JCOC-40  will  be  conducted  on  April  19,  1970 
for  10  days.  There  will  be  71  participants 
who  will  pay  all  their  own  expenses,  In- 
cluding food  and  lodging,  which  totals  to 
approximately  $24,000.  Military  aircraft 
transportation  costs  for  last  year's  JCOC 
(39)  were  funded  by  the  Air  Force.  For  the 
present  JCOC-40,  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand aircraft  will  be  utilized  and  funded  by 
Department  of  Defense.  ASD(PA)  costs  will 
be  about  $6,000. 

c.  Speakers  Bureau.  For  FY  1970.  DCR  an- 
ticipates a  total  of  900-950  speaker  requests 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  As  of  April  10, 
1970,  427  speakers  have  been  provided.  There 
has  been  an  increase  In  requests  for  speakers 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  In  comparison 
with  FY  1969. 

East   Asia   and   Pacific   Jotirnalists   Totjk, 

November  S-December  2,   1969 
membebs  of  the  tottb revised  september  30 

Robert  Baudlno,  Australia,  Chief  Corre- 
spondent, Parliamentary  Press  Gallery,  Can- 
berra. Sydney  Dally  Telegraph,  Canberra, 
Australia. 

John  David  Little,  Australia,  News  Re- 
porter and  Producer,  Channel  9  TV,  Sydney, 
Australia. 

Leng  Jo-Shul,  China.  Diplomatic  Reporter, 
Central  News  Agency.  Taipei,  China. 

Matt  WUson.  FIJI,  Chief  Reporter.  FIJI 
Times.  Suva,  FIJI. 

P.  M.  Woo.  Hong  Kong.  Editor.  Ming  Pao 
Monthly,  Hong  Kong.  B.C.C. 

Anwar  Effendi.  Indonesia,  Editor,  Mlmbar 
Umum.  Medan.  Indonesia. 

Mohammad  Nurdln  Supomo,  Indonesia.  Di- 
rector, Radio  Republic  Indonesia,  Palembang. 
Palembang,  Indonesia. 

Yutaka  Ichlkl.  Japan.  Assistant  Political 
Editor.  Nlhon  Kelszai  Shlmbun,  Tokyo. 
Japan. 

Shin  Kawal,  Japan.  Senior  Foreign  News 
Reporter,  Asahi  Shlmbun,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Lew  Hyuck  In,  Korea.  Political  Editor, 
Dong-A  nbo.  Seoul,  Korea. 

Rl  Dong  Yohp.  Korea.  Editorial  Writer. 
Chonpuk  nbo.  Chonju,  Korea. 

Somvall  Vilayleck,  Laos.  Press  Director 
(Propaganda  and  Tourism),  Lao  Ministry  of 
Information,  Vientiane,  Laos. 

S.  H.  Tan.  Malaysia.  Editor,  The  Malay  Mall, 
Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia. 

K.  I.  Olbson.  New  Zealand.  Bulletin  Editor. 
NZBC.  News  Service.  Wellington.  New  Zea- 
land. 

Neal  H.  Cruz,  Philippines.  Editor-in-Chief, 
Daily  News  International,  Manila,  Philip- 
pines. 

Eduardo  R.  Ranosa.  Philippines.  Senior 
News  Editor.  Tri-Media  News  (Philippines 
Herald  DZHP  TV-13).  Manila.  Philippines. 

Colonel  Karoon  Kengradomylng,  Thailand. 
Director.  Army  Signal  AM-FM  Radio,  Bang- 
kok. Thailand. 

Sutlchai  Yoon,  Thailand,  City  Editor,  The 
Bangkok  Post.  Bangkok.  ThaUand. 

Phan  Lac  Phuc,  Vlet-Nam.  Editor,  Tien 
Tuyen.  Saigon,  Vlet-Nam. 

ORGANIZATIONS    DIVISION 

The  activity  In  the  Organization  Division 
win  be  approximately  the  same  for  FY  1970 
as  It  was  for  FY  1969.  The  Division  will  han- 


dle somewhat  over  6,000  Items  of  routine 
correspondence  and  respond  to  more  than 
300  written  Inquiries  from  the  White  House 
and  Members  of  Congress.  The  Organizations 
Division  continues  to  mail  materials  of  in- 
terest to  almost  300  civilian  organizations 
which  have  indicated  a  desire  to  receive  such 
items.  Some  of  the  significant  forms  of  co- 
operation being  extended  to  organizations 
during  FY  1970  Include: 

a.  Support  provided  to  the  Senate  Youth 
Program,  which  is  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  Foundation.  Secretary  Laird 
addressed  the  group  during  the  visit  to  the 
Pentagon  this  year. 

b.  Two  seminars  for  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations. Leaders  of  the  organizations  are 
invited  to  the  Pentagon  for  a  one-day  semi- 
nar. Unclassified  briefings  are  given  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials.  Each  will  be 
attended  by  more  than  200  participants. 

c.  Ten  Pentagon  military  briefings  for 
groups  of  business  executives  attending 
seminars  sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute  on   Federal   Government   operations. 

d.  Providing  support  similar  to  that  of 
FY  1969  for  national  conventions  of  major 
veterans'  organizations. 

e.  Arrangements  for  50  leaders  of  civilian 
organizations  to  attend  Brass  Strike  Exercise 
in  October  1969  and  similar  participation  for 
the  exercise  In  May  1970. 

Both  the  Projects  and  Organization  Divi- 
sions, during  this  fiscal  year,  have  responded 
to  an  Increasing  number  of  requests  for  brief- 
ings and  Information  on  Defense  pyoUcles 
and  programs  from  high-school  and  college 
student  groups  throughout  the  nation.  These 
have  Included  specific  requests  for  In-house 
briefings  of  student  groups  visiting  the 
Pentagon  during  trips  to  the  Washington 
area  sponsored  by  veteran,  civic  and  religious 
organizations;  requests  for  speakers  to  par- 
ticipate in  seminar  activities  during  seasonal 
conferences  of  student  organizations;  and 
requests  for  brochure  material  of  Defense 
publications.  Including  fact  sheets.  Com- 
manders Digest,  and  the  Defense  Industry 
Bulletin. 

The  Projects  Division  provides  the  actual 
briefings  and  tours  of  the  Pentagon.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  6.000  students  will  have 
attended  briefings  or  heard  Defense  speakers 
during  FY  1970.  Groups  Included  Senate 
Youth  Forum.  Presidential  Classroom,  Wash- 
ington Study  Group,  etc. 

DiaECTORATE    FOR    PLANS    AND    PROGRAMS 

The  activities  of  the  Directorate  for  Plans 
and  Programs  In  FY  1970  remain  essentially 
the  same  as  they  were  described  for  FY  1969. 

As  previously  stated,  the  planning  function 
In  this  Directorate  Is  not  normally  accom- 
plished by  the  preparation  of  formal  plans. 
It  Is  more  a  matter  of  developing.  In  con- 
junction with  other  DoD  elements  and  other 
agencies  of  the  government,  public  affairs 
courses  of  action  In  connection  with  situa- 
tions— actual  or  potential — that  may  be  of 
public  Interest  and  therefore  may  require 
some  action  to  be  taken.  Hence  there  have 
been  no  actual  public  affairs  plans  produced 
In  the  past  year. 

During  this  period,  the  personnel  author- 
ization of  this  Directorate  was  reduced  by 
one  (1)  military  space. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NaVT, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  17, 1970. 
Honorable  J.  William  Fxjlbright, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  31  March  1970 
requesting  certain  Information  concerning 
the  Navy's  public  affairs  program.  Our  final 
report  was  delayed  because  of  the  necessity 
of  including  afioat  commands  In  order  to  be 
completely  responsive  to  your  Inquiry. 

Paragraph  one  of  your  letter  requested  an 
update  of  Information  on  the  same  subject 
last  year.  Paragraph  two  raised  certain  ques- 
tions concerning  Navy  internal  Information 
progrsuns  requlrlrg  a  more  complex  response 
and  Is  presented  separately  with  pertinent 
annexes.  The  complete  rejjort  comprises  en- 
closure (1)  to  this  letter  and  is  keyed,  para- 
graph by  piuugraph,  to  your  letter  of  31 
March. 

The  figure  of  $8,801  millions  for  1970  In- 
cludes military  and  civilian  pay  raises  effec- 
tive this  fiscal  year.  Despite  increased  salary 
costs,  the  figure  is  lower  than  our  estimate 
for  FY  '70.  made  last  year,  but  Is  considered 
more  accurate.  The  reductions  reflect  man- 
power losses  and  reduced  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities Navywlde.  Also  included  are  admin- 
istrative costs,  some  of  which  can  be  charged 
to  Internal  information,  although  those  costs 
are  not  easily  separated. 

It  Is  hoped  these  data  assist  you  In  your 
consideration  of  defense  appropriations  bills 
which  win  come  before  you  In  the  Senate 
this  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Chafee, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

PtTBLic  Affairs  Costs — U.S.  Navy. 
Fiscal  Years  1970-71 

1.  (a).  The  overall  estimated  cost  for  FY 
1970  of  all  Navy  public  affairs'  activities. 
Including  the  pay  and  allowances  of  all  mili- 
tary personnel  Is  $8,801,466;  for  FY  1971. 
$7,645,175. 

1.  (b).  The  number  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  working  in  public  affairs.  In- 
ternal information  and  related  administra- 
tive and  clerical  duties  in  FY  1970  totals 
1,465.  Of  these,  441  work  full-time  In  public 
information  and  community  relations;  143 
work  full-time  In  internal  information  and 
125  work  full-time  In  administrative  and 
clerical  duties.  The  remainder  devote  part  of 
their  time  to  two  or  more  of  the  activities 
we  list  above.  In  FY  1971.  we  estimate  296 
persons,  civilian  and  military,  wlU  be  m- 
slgned  full-time  In  public  affairs;  117  full- 
time  in  internal  information;  113  full  time 
In  administration,  and  the  remainder  will 
work  part-time  In  two  or  more  of  these  areas. 
Total  personnel  assigned  In  public  affairs. 
Internal  relations  and  related  administration 
In  FY  1971  is  estimated  to  be  1,314  civilian 
and  military. 

1.  (c).  Accurate  data  (or  even  an  accurate 
estimate)  of  the  numbers  of  personnel  who 
work  part-time  In  connection  with  public  af- 
fairs are  virtually  impossible  to  gather  with- 
out Inaugurating  complex  and  costly  Navy- 
wlde accounting  and  time  allocation  pro- 
cedures of  doubtful  value  In  cost  and  man- 
power management.  Many  Navy  ships  and 
shore  activities  assign  one  person  collateral 
duty  In  public  affairs.  This  person  normally 
spends  anywhere  from  no  time  to  several 
hours  a  week  on  this  assignment. 

1.  (d).  The  following  information  is  pro- 
vided as  the  Marine  Corps  Input  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  response  to  your  letter 
of  31  March. 

Estimated  pay  and  allowances  costs  for 
Marine  public  affairs  personnel  for  FY  1970 
and  FY  1971  are  $3,920,000  and  $3,625,000  re- 
spectively. The  figures  do  not  Include  the  pay 
Increase  provided  for  In  Public  Law  91-231. 


'Public  affairs  Includes  public  Information 
and  community  relations. 


The  number  of  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel presently  engaged  In  full-time  pub- 
lic affairs  work  is  701.  The  estimated  flgtire 
for  FY  1971  18  831. 

There  are  no  Marine  Corps  personnel  en- 
gaged In  public  affairs  activities  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

1.  (e) .  Data  presented  are  actual  through 
April  1.  1970.  Except  as  noted,  activities  were 
expected  to  continue  at  the  same  rate 
through  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

media  relations  division 

The  Media  Relations  Division  continues.  In 
coordination  with  OASO(PA).  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  liaison  with  news  media  on  In- 
formation of  national  Interest  about  the 
Navy  and  for  preparation  of  informational 
films  and  printed  matter  with  cajry-over 
value  to  the  Navy's  internal  Information  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  last  report  one  branch  of  the 
Division  has  been  disestablished:  Special 
Projects  and  Research.  A  Special  Assistant 
for  Contract  Motion  Picture  I»roductlon  was 
designated  in  January  1970  to  permit  close 
supervision  and  control  over  commercial  film 
producers  performing  work  under  contract 
for  the  Office  of  Information,  and  to  seek 
new  cost-saving  measures. 

News  Branch:  During  the  period  1  July 
1969  to  1  April  1970,  this  branch  answered  an 
average  of  500  queries  per  month  originating 
from  the  Pentagon  press  corps  and  other 
newsmen  from  throughout  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

A  total  of  881  news  releases  was  prepared 
by  the  News  Branch  during  the  same  period. 
(Also,  approximately  792  routine  contract 
award  announcements  were  made  and,  in 
addition,  about  100  releases  of  internal  Navy 
interest  were  prepared  and  disseminated  to 
service-oriented  publications.) 

In  response  to  requests  from  news  men, 
the  News  Branch  also  arranged  over  500  In- 
terviews with  key  Navy  officials  during  this 
period  and  coordinated  the  embarkation  of 
approximately  200  newsmen  In  naval  aircraft 
and  ships.  The  majority  of  these  newsmen 
were  embarked  in  groups. 

Audio- Visual  Branch:  During  the  period 
1  July  1969  to  1  April  1970  this  branch  has 
responded  to  approximately  215  requests  for 
assistance  from  U.S.  and  foreign  broadcast 
networks.  A  sample  of  the  types  of  requests 
received  and  the  assistance  provided  is  as 
follows : 

Challenge,  CBS  Television:  Arranged  for 
Interview  and  filming  of  deep  diving  experi- 
ment by  Navy  petty  officer  at  New  London. 
Connecticut 

Today  Show,  NBC  Television:  Salute  to  the 
Navy  on  Navy  Day  was  coordinated  with 
their  writer. 

Truth  or  Consequences,  Metromedia  Tele- 
vision: Coordinated  guest  appearances  of 
Navy  personnel  at  request  of  producer. 

Metromedia  Radio  News:  One-half  hour 
documentary  on  the  battleship  USS  New 
Jersey,   provided  technical   assistance. 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation:  Pro- 
vided assistance  for  a  documentary  on  the 
military  as  a  profession. 

Radio  Luxembourg /Operation  Deep  Freeze: 
Coordinated  the  taping  of  communication 
aspects  for  the  filming  of  a  news  feature 
report  by  telephone  from  McMurdo  Sound. 
Antarctica,  to  Luxembourg. 

WRC-NBC  Television,  Washington,  DC: 
Provided  Interviewees  and  arranged  for  film- 
ing In  connection  with  story  on  pollution  and 
Navy  plans  to  fight  It. 

NHK,  Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation: 
"Big  Sciences  of  the  World".  Coordinated  re- 
search visits  to  Navy  installations  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Audio-Visual  Branch  also  originated, 
for  release  by  DOD.  Navy  newsfllm  stories  of 
national  Interest.  Since  1  July  1969,  this 
branch  has  provided  Navy  footage  used  in 
39  DOD  releases  such  as  the  following  sam- 
ples: 

SAC  Bombers  on  Naval  Air  Station. 


Navy  Christmas  Around  the  World. 

Women  Take  Survival  Training  m  Antarc- 
tica 

APOLLO  XII  Recovery  Training. 

Swlftboat  Turnover  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Branch  also  releases  one- minute,  si- 
lent 16mm  film  clips  (called  news  featur- 
ettes)  produced  by  the  film  library  of  the 
Naval  Photographic  Center,  Washington,  DC. 
Forty-seven  featurettee  have  been  released 
during  the  period.  A  sample  list  of  subjects 
Includes: 

Navy  Aid  to  Tunisian  Flood  Victims. 

Seabee  Hurricane  Relief. 

Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle. 

175th  Anniversary  of  the  Navy  Supply 
Corps. 

Shark  Attack. 

Inner  Space  Vehicle. 

Test  Pilot  Glider  Training. 

Science  Students  Visit  Naval  Installa- 
tions. 

Camp  Concern. 

The  Audio-Visual  Branch  coordinated 
Navy  cooperation  on  two  commercially  pro- 
duced feature  films  and  three  defense  Indus- 
try produced  films  In  Fiscal  Year  1970.  This 
cooperation  includes  script  review  and  ap- 
proval, arrangements  for  filming  on  naval 
facilities  and  ships  and  the  sale  of  stock 
footage  to  the  film  producer  by  the  Naval 
Photographic  Center.  There  was  no  cost  to 
the  Navy  in  this  cooperation.  The  films  are: 

Feature  Films:  Too  Late  the  Hero  (Robert 
AJdrlch). 

Which  Way  to  the  Front  (Jerry  Lewis/ 
Warner  Brothers) . 

INDUSTRY    films: 

Hook.  Line  and  Helo  (Sikorsky) 
Saga  of  the  Skyralder   (Douglas) 
The  Ballad  of  John  Green  (Ling  Tempco 
Vought) 

The  Branch  also  produced  a  28  minute  film 
for  Internal  distribution.  The  film  "Navy 
Screen  Highlights",  produced  with  existing 
stock  footage,  summarized  the  most  signifi- 
cant events  occurring  within  the  Navy  dur- 
ing the  year. 

film  production  branch: 

This  branch  produces  historical  and  In- 
formational films  for  Internal  and  public 
audiences.  During  the  past  nine  months  It 
has  completed  five  films  for  release.  Sample 
titles  are:  "Destroyerman".  "Home  from  the 
Sea",  and  "The  Great  Flight".  Four  other 
films,  made  by  commercial  producers  under 
contract  to  the  Navy,  were  completed  during 
the  period:  "Law  of  the  Sea",  '"nie  Navy 
Sin«5  It  Uke  It  Is".  "Port  of  Call"  and 
"Rise  of  the  Soviet  Navy". 

NEWS  PHOTO  branch: 

The  News  Photo  Branch  continues  as  the 
primary  Navy  agency  for  the  clearance  and 
release,  through  DOD,  of  still  photographs 
to  U.S.  news  media.  It  also  serves  as  the  focal 
point  for  requests  by  Navy  units  for  trans- 
parencies and  prints  needed  for  Internal  pub- 
lications and  other  internal  information  pro- 
grams. Since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  this  branch  has  distributed  21,695 
transparencies  and  prints. 

AMERICAN     forces     RADIO     AND     TELEVISION 

branch: 

This  branch  provides  policy  guidance  and 
administrative  assistance  to  22  Navy -operated 
AFRT  radio  outlets  and  six  television  stations 
ashore,  plus  closed  circuit  television  systems 
In  12  major  ships  when  deployed.  An  aver- 
age of  55  radio  outlets  in  ships  of  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  had  AFRT  radio 
programming  during  this  reporting  period. 

MAGAZINE     AND     BOOK     BRANCH: 

Between  1  July  1969  and  1  AprU  1970,  this 
branch  has  answered  approximately  1,000  re- 
quests for  Information  from  magazine  and 
book  publishers,  editors,  authors,  staff  writ- 
ers and  freelancers.  In  addition,  extended  as- 
sistance was  provided  to  more  than  60  p>er- 
sons  developing  magazine  articles.  Elxamples 
of  this  assLstanoe  are: 
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Arranged  Interviews  and  visit  to  USS  John 

for  Parade  Magazine. 
Arr|inged  Interviews  and  provided  Informa- 
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afine  for  a  special  anti-submarine  war- 
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idlng  Information  for  the  up-dating 
yclopedlas,    almanacs,   textbooks,   sci- 
vorks  and  naval  publications  such  as 
Fighting  Ships. 
relations  projects  to  be  pursued  dur- 
period  1  April-30  June  1970:  During 
remainder  of  fiscal  year   1970,  It  Is  ex- 
that  five  to  eight  more  half-hour  mo- 
I^cture  films,  primarily  useful  in  the  In- 
Informatlon    program,   will    be   corn- 
Other   work   of    the   Division    Is  ex- 
to    continue  at  approximately    the 
pace  as  described  earlier.  However,  the 
of  this  Division  basically  depends 
events — providing  media  repre- 
wlth  information  on  topics  of  cur- 
lews  interest.   Since   these  events  are 
no   definite  scope  of   future 
les  can  be  forecast. 

COMMUNITT    RELATIONS    DIVISION 

Division  is  the  principal  point  of  con- 
ween  the  American  citizen,  Indlvld- 
or    as    an    organization    member,    who 
Information  about  the  Navy,  or  who 
to  arrange  either  to  visit  a  Navy  unit 
have  a  Navy  unit  or  exhibit  visit  his 
Thus,    orientation    vlslts/crulses,    ex- 
displays,  performances  by  the  Navy's 
Angels   flight    demonstration    team   or 
vy  Band  Sea  Chanters  and  every  imag- 
klnd  of  question  about  the  Navy  are 
vince   of   the  Community  Relations 
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(  IRIENTATION  AND  SHIP  VISIT  BRANCH 

The  FY  1970  activities  from  1  July  1969  to 
1  April  1970  have  included  responding  to  re- 
quest; .  including  those  from  Members  of 
Congr'ss.  for: 

U.S.  Navy  ship  visits  to  various  U.S.  ports; 

Res4rvations  on  U.  S.  Navy  operated  boat 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Arizona  Memo- 


Youth     group     orientation      visits      and 


us    equipment    Including    uniforms, 

and  nautical  material  Items;   and  use 

lities  of  naval  bases  for  berthing  and 

including    outdoor    encampments 

^outo  of  America) ; 

rt  of  the  OSD-sponsored  Joint  Clvil- 

Oitentatlon  Conference; 

Activities  have  also  included  adminlster- 

SECNAV  Guest  Cruise  Program  and 

of    Fleet    and    Naval    District 

in    connection    with    commandant 

cirientation  cruises. 


SPECIAL     EVENTS     BRANCH 

ng  are  Illustrations  of  special  events 

conducted   during   the    1    July   1969-1    April 

feriod   (all  special  events  participation 

provided  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  gov- 

t)  : 

Angels   were   scheduled   for   46   per- 

nationwlde; 

Navy  Band — One  hundred  and  twenty- 

l  erformances    were    scheduled    in    the 

ashi^gton,  DC.  area  directly  through  the 

t   no  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 


Navy  Band  Annual  Spring  Tour — Ap- 
slxty-three    performances    are 
scheduled  in  various  U.S.  cities  during  this 
annual   tour.  The  performances  are  booked 
a  civilian  tour  director  and  all  ex- 
are  borne  by  the  sponsors; 
Unit  Band  performances  In  the  flf- 
laval    districts — Three    hundred    and 
-five  requests  were  processed  and  as- 


signed by  this  branch  to  the  proper  naval 
districts  for  action  by  1  April  1970.  Another 
100  requests  are  expected  from  1  April  to 
1  July  1970.  The  bands  perform  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  governnaent; 

U.S.  Navy  Band  Sea  Chanters — Seventy- 
five  performances  were  scheduled  and  co- 
ordinated through  this  branch  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  government; 

Foreign  VIP  Visits— Visits  to  the  U.S.  by 
heads  of  state  of  twenty  countries.  This 
branch  coordinated  security  and  baggage 
handling  arrangements  with  the  State  De- 
partment, DOD,  and  appropriate  naval  dis- 
trict commandants; 

Fort  McHenry  Flag  Day  Observance — An- 
nual observance  featuring  a  different  service 
each  year.  Navy  participation  this  year  will 
Include  the  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
flag  pageant  and  band.  Navy  ceremonial 
guard,  ship  visit  and  flyover. 

LIAISON     BRANCH 

The  Liaison  Branch  (more  accurately  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Public  Inquiries  Branch") 
researches  and  prepares  replies  to  corre- 
spondence and  phone  Inquiries  on  Navy  pol- 
icies and  programs  received  from  members 
of  Congress,  private  citizens,  government 
agencies,  Industry,  national  organizations, 
foreign  nationals,  and  dally  newspaper  "Ac- 
tion Line"  type  columns.  Nearly  7,000  (6,736) 
such  Inquiries  were  handled  in  the  period 
1  July  1969-1  April  1970. 

INTERNAL    RELATIONS    DIVISION 

Editorial  Services  Branch: 

Selected  Navy  entries  for  the  Armed 
Forces'  Thomas  Jefferson  Awards  program. 
Assisted  in  budgeting  request  and  extension 
of  programs  for  High  School  News  Service 
Report,  a  DOD  publication  for  which  the 
Navy  is  executive  agent.  Produced  various 
graphic  designs  for  pamphlets  including  a 
domestic  action  pamphlet  on  "Camp  Con- 
cern". 

NAVAL    RESERVE    AND    TRAINING    BRANCH: 

Continued  to  administer  all  active  duty 
for  training  of  naval  reservists  of  the  Office 
of  Information;  conducted  orientation 
course  for  Public  affairs  specialist  direct 
commission  officers;  published  the  monthly 
newsletter  Items  of  Interest;  supervised 
evaluation  of  projects  performed  by  Naval 
Reserve  Public  Affairs  Companies  (NRPACs) 
and  designated  nine  top  performing  units  for 
FY  69. 

BIOGRAPHIES    BRANCH 

Prepared  53  new  biographies;  revised  378 
old  biographies:  filled  requests  for  6,730  biog- 
raphies: furnished  information  on  502  of- 
ficers via  telephone:  furnished  Information 
other  than  biographies  on  1.579  officers;  sup- 
plied briefing  material  for  30  VIP  trips; 
mailed  more  than  22,604  biographies  under 
routine  distribution;  and  supplied  2.814 
photographs.  A  one-third  Increase  In  the 
above  figures  is  anticipated  for  the  foxirth 
quarter  due  to  the  annual  selection  of  flag 
officers  during  that  time. 

I        PLANS  DrvisiON: 

Specific  activities  during  FY  70  Included: 

Preparation  of  Policy  Guidance  concern- 
ing: 

Seal  Beach  Pollution 

Environmental  Control 

LFS  Program 

Civil  EMsturbance 

OMEGA  Navigation  System 

UNITAS  XI 

Black  Sea  Transit  Operations 

Preparation  of  responses  to  substantive 
Congressional  queries.  Including  this  re- 
port; 

Provided  project  officer  to  DOD  Prisoner  of 
War  Sub-Committee  on  Public  Affairs; 

Provided  public  affairs  escort  for  return  of 
Navy  POWs  from  North  Vietnam; 

Coordinated  Navy  public  affairs  planning 
for  return  of  chemical  munitions  from  Oki- 
nawa; 


Developed  and  revised  Navy  Public  Affairs 
Regulations; 

Coordinated  public  affairs  aspects  of  re- 
duction In  force  actions  at  naval  shore  in- 
stallations  in  connection  with  Project  703. 

NAVT    DEPARTMENT    SPEECH    BUREAU 

Speech  Evaluation  Branch:  Provides  small 
rehearsal  facility  equipped  with  basic  video 
tape  recording  equipment  for  use  of  Navy 
speakers  as  a  means  of  improving  oral  de- 
livery. 

Speaking  Engagements  and  Planning 
Branch:  Coordinated  public  appearances  by 
enlisted  men  and  Junior  officers  in  the 
United  States  on  leave  or  under  change-of- 
duty  orders  from  Vietnam,  who  have  volun- 
teered to  speak  In  their  home  areas  about 
the  work  of  the  Riverine  Forces  ("Brown 
Water  Navy")  in  Vietnam.  About  100  appear- 
ances by  35  officers  and  men  have  been  ar- 
ranged under  this  program.  Responding  to 
requests  from  various  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions, 68  speaking  appearances  by  Rear  Ad- 
mirals/Assistant Secretaries  and  above  have 
been  arranged  during  the  period  1  July  1969 
to  30  April   1970. 

PROGRAM    SUPPORT    BRANCH 

Planned,  coordinated  and  conducted  two 
14-day  speech  seminars  primarily  for  quali- 
fied naval  reserve  and  navy  officers  who  have 
expressed  desires  for  training  so  that  they 
could  help  fill  requests  for  Navy  speakers 
in   their    local    areas. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  requests 
for  speech  material  and  speech  background 
material  were  handled  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  fiscal  1970,  nearly  half  of  which 
required   considerable   basic   research. 

PUBLIC     AFFAIRS     MANPOWER     MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION 

Advises  the  Chief  of  Information  on  the 
procurement,  assignments  and  training  of 
public  affairs  officer  specialists  and  subspe- 
ciallsts;  coordinated  with  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  on  the  procurement,  training  and 
assignment  of  Navy  Journalists;  prepares 
public  affairs  personnel  plans.  The  Division 
is  concerned  with  approximately  170  public 
affairs  specialist  officers  and  800  enlisted 
Journalist  personnel.  The  principal  effort 
during  the  period  of  this  report  has  been 
related  to  the  involuntary  separation  of  per- 
sonnel under  Project  703  and  the  severe  tur- 
bulence which  results  from  such  darstic 
actions  within  a  small  community. 

2.  (a),  (b).  (c).  As  was  Indicated  In  our 
answer  to  question  number  one  of  your  pre- 
vious inquiry,  "Internal  information  pro- 
grams .  .  .  are  so  integrated  with  normal 
command  and  administrative  functions  that 
they  are  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  separate."  In  an  effort  to  be  both  respon- 
sive and  accurate,  however,  we  have  surveyed 
major  commands  to  identify  persons  whose 
primary  duties  are  in  the  information  field 
and  who  spend  all  or  a  part  of  their  time 
working  at  Internal  information  tasks.  The 
effort  devoted  in  a  formal  sense  to  internal 
information  has  been  reduced  to  man  years. 
Information  requested  In  sub-paragarphs 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  paragraph  2  of  your  31 
March  letter  is  contained  in  tabular  form 
in  Annex  A,  Tab  1.  Data  are  provided  by 
fiscal  years.  Seldom  is  money  requested 
specifically  for  Internal  Information  pro- 
grams and  no  such  request  was  made  for  FY 
1971. 

2.  (d).  The  manner  in  which  Internal  in- 
formation duties  are  performed  varies  from 
command  to  command  and  station  to  station 
in  the  Navy,  depending  on  missions  or  spe- 
cialties. It  is  difficult  to  describe  In  detail, 
therefore,  how  personnel  on  board  each  sta- 
tion or  command  perform  duties  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  programs.  However,  their  ac- 
tivities are  guided  by  provisions  of  Navy  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Regulations  and  are  described  in 
Tab  2,  Annex  A;  costs  are  included  in  Tab  1. 

2.  (e).  No  catalogs  of  internal  informa- 
tion materials  other  than  films  are  published 
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by  the  Navy.  A  U.S.  Navy  Film  Catalog, 
NAVAIR  10-1-777,  a  comprehensive  listing 
of  all  Navy  films  for  training.  Internal  in- 
formation and  for  public  consumption,  was 
sent  to  you  last  year. 

2.  (f).  Copies  of  typical  internally-dis- 
tributed materials  in  the  categories  enu- 
merated above  are  furnished  as  Tab.  4. 

2.  (g).  Films  produced  In  FY  1970  are  in- 
cluded in  Tab  1,  Annex  A.  It  is  possible  to 
determine  organizations  requesting  Navy 
films  listed  In  Tab  1  but  virtually  Impossible 
to  determine  numbers  of  persons  before 
whom  they  have  been  shown.  Persons  bor- 
rowing films  are  not  required  to  report  audi- 
ence size  or  composition.  Although  these  films 
have  been  cleared  for  public  showing,  it 
neither  means  they  have  been  shown  nor  even 
requested  outside  the  Navy. 

2.  (h).  Non-appropriated  funds  generally 
are  not  used  in  Navy  internal  Information 
programs  with  the  exception  of  base  news- 
papers, many  of  which  are  published  with 
use  of  welfare  and  recreation  funds, 

2.  (1).  A  list  of  Navy  periodicals  published 
primarUy  for  Internal  information  use,  and 
their  costs  are  Included  In  Tab  1,  Annex  A. 

2.  (J).  The  Navy  maintains  no  facilities 
of  its  own  for  training  Information  person- 
nel. Instead,  It  annually  enrolls  students  at 
non-Navy  activities,  including  the  Defense 
Information  School  (DINFOS),  an  activity  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  sponsored  Joint- 
ly by  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  and  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs.  Navy  students  (officers  and 
enlisted)  scheduled  for  training  in  FY  1970 
are  as  follows:  at  DINFOS,  202;  postgraduate 
course  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  eight; 
and  the  photojournalism  short  course  at 
Syracuse  University,  13. 

2.  (k).  The  Navy  Publications  and  Print- 
ing Service  Is  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
central  publications  service,  conducting  the 
Navy  program  coordinating  the  development 
of  Information  to  be  printed  or  duplicated 
In  conventional  or  micro-format,  and  con- 
trolling the  procurement  production,  and 
physical  distribution  thereof.  In  accordance 
with  44  U.S.C,  Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
ments, and  regulations  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  total  Navy  program  encompasses  the 
publications  and  printing  requirements  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  and  the  Systems  Commands, 
the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  and  the  Sec- 
retariat. (Each  component — command,  bu- 
reau, or  office — Is  responsible  for  the  tech- 
nical and  editorial  content  of  whatever 
publications  may  be  required  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  assigned  missions  and  for 
determining  to  whom  such  publications 
shall  be  distributed.) 

The  elements  of  the  Service  organization 
are  a  Headquarters  Staff,  37  Navywide  Publi- 
cations and  Printing  Service  Office  and 
Branch  Offices,  and  the  Defense  Printing 
Service,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Branches 
thereof. 

The  Service  functions  as  a  self-supporting 
organization,  chartered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  operate  under  the  Navy  Indus- 
trial Fund  In  accordance  with  Title  IV  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  as  amended, 
and  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide  and  perform  printing  and  related  serv- 
ices or  products  and  other  functions  neces- 
sarily incident  thereto,  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment as  directed  or  authorized  by  law  or 
competent  authority. 

Production  Record — FY  1969 

Within  the  production  reporting  context 
of  an  industrially  funded  organization,  the 
Navy  Publications  and  Printing  Service 
(NPPS)  produced,  within  NPPS  facilities, 
short-run,  high-priority,  and  classified 
products  and  services  valued  at  $22.6  mil- 


lion dollars  In  Fiscal  Year  1969,  and  procured 
other  categories  of  products  and  services  val- 
ued at  $26.0  million  dollars. 

Of   the   $48.6    million   dollar    total,   NPPS 
procured  or  produced,  by  customer: 

Army   $2.0 

Air  Force 1.8 

Navy 39.0 

SecDef 3.5 

Other  government  agencies 2.3 


Total-. - $48.6 

CBOSS-SERVICING  BT   NPPS 

The  Service  operates  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram designed  to  accelerate  the  procurement 
and  distribution  of  technical  manuals  un- 
der contracts  established  by  the  Public  Print- 
er and  developed  In  cooperation  with  the 
Naval  Material  Command,  the  Systems  Com- 
mands, the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
and  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
This  program  takes  into  consideration  exist- 
ing Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps,  as 
well  as  Navy,  military  equipment  production 
contracts  and  schedules,  and  promotes  the 
effective  use  of  local  commercial  printing  re- 
sources by  all  the  services. 

NPPS  manages  a  central  repository  and  re- 
ferral service  for  engineering  plans  and  draw- 
ings and  technical  information,  and  fur- 
nishes such  information  to  naval  activities, 
other  Government  agencies  and  contractors. 
A  complete  microform  facility  has  been  es- 
tablished to  support  this  function. 

As  advertised  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  and  In  other  governmental  and  com- 
mercial periodicals,  the  NPPS  Office  in  Phila- 
delphia furnishes  a  subscription  sales  service 
to  the  public  on  all  military  specifications 
and  standards  and  on  certain  DOD  directives. 
It  is  currently  providing  specifications  and 
standards  to  3,468  Industry  subscribers,  and 
directives  to  over  400  subscribers. 

The  Navy  Publications  and  Printing  Serv- 
ice is  providing  direct  support  to  Southeast 
Asia  through  the  NPPSO,  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
its  branch  Offices  at  Sublc  Bay,  Guam,  and 
Okinawa.  Production  in  WESTPAC  meets  re- 
quirements of  CINCPACFLT,  PACAF,  MACV, 
FMPPAC,  and  the  7th  and  13th  Air  Forces. 
At  the  request  of  MACV,  NPPS  also  provides 
a  "Printing  Liaison  Officer",  on  the  MACV 
staff,  who  services  that  and  other  Commands 
and  provides  direction  to  the  operation  of 
the  MACV  printing  production  facility. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  official  publications 
of  Navy,  whether  for  internal  or  external  use, 
are  not  promotional  and  are  continually  re- 
viewed for  security,  propriety  and  "good 
taste"  in  accordance  with  SECNAV  Instruc- 
tion 5600.12  of  17  February  1960,  and  OPNAV 
Instruction  5600.16  of  25  January  1970.  Tab 
3,  Annex  A  contains  copies  of  those  instruc- 
tions. 

2.  (1).  Approximately  150  newspapers  are 
published  periodically  throughout  the  Navy, 
50  of  which  are  published  with  appropriated 
funds,  100  with  nonappropriated  funds, 
chiefly  those  accumulated  for  recreation  and 
welfare  purposes.  Approximately  100  maga- 
zines are  published  periodically  by  Navy  units 
at  the  local  level.  Typical  samples  are  In- 
cluded in  Tab  5,  Annex  A.  Costs  for  internal 
information  publications  also  are  Included 
in  Tab  l.  Annex  A. 


Costs  Related  to  Navy  Internal 
Information  Programs 
2.    (a).   Item,  sub-total,  total  fiscal  year 
1970  (estimate). 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  CONNECTED 
WITH  INTERNAL  INFORMATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

2.  (b).  Full  time  personnel,  Washington 
level  61;   Outside  of  Washington  82. 

2.  (c).  Part  time  personnel  325.63  (man 
years ) > 

2.  (d).  Cost  data  for  each  office  having 
share  of  responsibility  for  internal  informa- 


tion   program,    not    available — Included    in 
"Other"  below. 

2.  (g) .  Cost  of  movies  produced  by  the  Navy 
for  Internal  information. 


"Year  Ended  1969  " 

"Navy  Christmas" 

"Navy    Sings" 

"Law  of  the  Sea" J. I 

"Bomb    Squad" 

"Cleared  for  Take  Off" 

"The  Navy  Man" 

"Sea  Power  on  the  Move  " 

"Navy's  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation"   

"Skills  for  the  Sea". V.VJi'. 

"175  Years  of  NavSup" 

"President's    Visit" 


$42.  750 
84,944 
49, 657 

138,818 
69, 178 
21.866 
65,008 
53,653 

46.940 
65,420 
34,  520 
22,500 


Movie    costs — total 685,255 

2.  (1) .  Annual  cost  of  periodicals  published 
for  use  in  internal  Information. 
Bupers  Register  And  Personnel  News- 
letter  $4,713 

Officer  Personnel : 

Newsletter    $9,749 

Career  Information  Newsletter 7,216 

Navy  Recruiter  Magazine 18.348 

Naval  Training  Bulletin 20  598 

BUPERS  Mess  Newsletter 733 

Naval  Aviation  News  = 136,000 

All  Hands/Naval  Reservist 446,168 

Betlred     Naval     Personnel,     News- 
letter        jj  7J2 

Navy  Chaplain's  Bulletin ...V..'.       9  045 

Wlfellne    14,000 

Direction .._     32,000 

NAVNEWS 21,000 

JO    Journal 1,150 

Seallft 38.038 


Periodical   costs — total 770,470 

2.    (1).   Cost   of  newspapers   and   magazines 
published  at  the  local  level  by  Navy 

Appropriated  funds. $1,990,  485 

Non-Appropriated   funds 283^  830 

Newspapers  magazines  lo- 
cal—total           2.274,315 

Other     Costs — Not     specifically 

identified    _       2,111,670 

Total  cost  of  Navy  inter- 
nal     information     pro- 
gram fiscal  year  1970 5,  841,  710 

(Estimate) 
Total  cost  of  Navy  Inter- 
nal    information     pro- 
gram fiscal  year  1971..  "$3,320,280 

(Estimate) 

'Represents  amount  of  time  personnel, 
filling  full-time  public  affairs  billets,  devote 
to  internal  information  activities. 

-■  Naval  Aviation  News  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Navy's  publications  of  this  type  and  Is  a 
product  of  the  Naval  Aviation  History 
Branch.  Its  mission  is  "to  provide  informa- 
tion and  data  on  aircraft  training  and  op- 
erations, space  technology,  missiles,  rockets 
and  other  ordnance,  safety,  aircraft  design, 
power  plants,  technical  maintenance  and 
overhaul  procedures."  Thus,  it  is  primarily 
a  technical  publication,  but  Is  listed  here 
because,  collaterally.  It  performs  an  internal 
information  function. 

'Does  not  Include  film  budget.  Schedule 
for  films  for  Internal  Information  purposes 
to  be  made  during  FY  71  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

Chapter  One:  Internal  Information 
e-1001   general 

1.  Internal  Relations  covers  the  activities 
and  associations  of  people  working  in  the 
same  organization. 

2.  Internal  Information,  a  tool  of  Internal 
relations,  defines  the  communications  meth- 
ods and  media  used  to  acquaint  personnel 
In  the  Navy  and  their  dependents  and  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  Navy  with  news  and 
other  material  that  can  help  them  In  under- 
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stand  ing  the  Navy  and  their  Jobe  or  personal 
affalrf. 
3. 
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'  "he  Navy's  Internal  publics  Include  ac- 
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■  Tie  essential  purposes  of  the  Internal 
program  are  to  Inform  and  to  cre- 
understandlng  of  the  Navy's  role,  pol- 
■ind  missions  and   (to  the  extent  pos- 
thls  country's  democratic  way  of  life, 
appropriate,  the  Internal  Information 
may    Include    recognition    of    the 
rements  of  members  of  minority  groups 
tress    their   opportvmlty   for   advance- 
in  the  Navy  and  for  assignment  to  the 
)f  service  in  which  they  are  Interested 
which  they  are  qualified,  on  a  par 
)ther  Navy  personnel. 

c  authority  for  Internal  relations  ac- 

Is  article  0709.1  of  Navy  Regulations, 

states  that   the  commanding  officer 

use  all  proper  means  to  promote  the 

and  to  preserve  the  moral  and  splrl- 

vell-belng  of  the  personnel  under  his 

'  An  Imaginative  and  positive  In- 

Informatlon  program  provides  a  prime 

of  carrying  out  this  requirement. 
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E-1002    RESPONSIBlLrrY 


Chief  of  Information  Is  responsible 
Secretary   of  the  Navy   and  to  the 
of    Naval    Operations    for    Informing 
personnel  of  the  plans  and  policies  of 
vy  Department.  He  Is  responsible  for 
uppltlng  certain  material  for  the  support  of 
Irfternal  Information  program. 

Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  coordinates 
of  the  Gteneral  Military  Training  pro- 
of the  Navy.  This  program  was  con- 
to  simplify  administration  of  in-serv- 
t^ining   and   the   Internal   information 
X  tiat  supports  broad  national  and  naval 

5- 

I  Irector  of  Civilian  Manpower  Manage- 

has  primary  cognizance  of  information 

directed  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
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4.  Ctfflcers  In  command  are  responsible  for 
fulfill  ng  the  objectives  of  the  Internal  In- 
formaitlon   program  by  supervising  and  ac- 
partlclpatlng  in  the  program  of  their 
Officers    in    command    are    sup- 
by   trained   public   affairs   personnel, 
responsibility   for   informing   their 
like  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
thjlr  subordinates — is  primarily  that  of 
In  command, 
public  affairs  officer  is  important  to 
Iriternal  relations  program.  He  supervises. 
coordinates  and  organizes  the  program's  ac- 
in  accordance  with  these  Regulations. 
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t  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  officer 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
condilct  of  the  program. 

S  [aintaln  close  coordination  with  officers 

In  coifimand  at  all  levels,  staff  officers  and 

tlons  associated  with  the  morale  and 

welfare  of  personnel.  (He  should  be  alert  to 

any  areas  of  current  or  potential  mls- 

tandlngs    or    discontent,    and    should 

to  offer  suggestions  to  remedy  the 

m  areas.) 

a  close  watch  on  policies  and  dlrec- 
:hat  affect  personnel  and  disseminate 
nt  Information  for  fullest  understand- 
compUance. 
S^upervlse  the  base,  station  or  ship  news- 
magazines and  radio  and  or  TV  sta- 
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E-1003    FROXOM    OF    INFORMATION 

The  policy  of  unrestricted  flow  of  unclassl- 
fled  1  iformatlon  described  in  F-2005.1  ap- 
plies 1  o  Internal  information  as  well  as  public 
InfortliatloQ.  Navy  personnel  are  entitled  to 


the  same  access  to  news  as  are  all  other  citi- 
zens. Calculated  withholding  of  unfavorable 
news  stories  from  internal  information  pub- 
lications is  therefore  prohibited. 

E-1004       OBJECTIVE     AND     PtTRPOSES 

1.  The  objective  of  the  internal  InXorma- 
tlon  program  Is  to  ensure  that  each  individ- 
ual in  the  Navy,  bis  dependents  and  civilian 
employees  are  fully  and  continually  In- 
formed about  the  Navy,  its  purpKise  and  fu- 
ture, with  emphasis  on  their  individual  Im- 
portance. This  program  should  provide  per- 
sonnel with  background  material  to: 

a.  Motivate  the  Individual  Navy  man  and 
his  dependents  toward  a  career  in  the  Navy. 

b.  Provide  them  with  information  about 
the  Navy  and  their  country  so  that  they  can 
intelligently  discuss  these  matters  with  mili- 
tary or  civilian  acquaintances. 

2.  The  information  objectives  of  the  Navy 
as  described  In  A-1004  and  A-1005  should  be 
used  as  guidelines  for  development  of  per- 
tinent phases  of  the  internal  information 
program.  Guidance  concerning  internal  in- 
formation programs  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Internal  Relations  Division  (OI-410), 
Office  of  Information,  or  the  Public  Affairs 
Offices  of  Fleet  and  Type  Commanders  or  Dis- 
trict Commandants. 

E-1005       METHODS     AND     MEDIA 

1.  Information  periods.  The  need  for  per- 
sonal contact  between  the  officer  In  com- 
mand and  his  men  has  been  apparent 
throughout  military  and  naval  history.  This 
need  has  not  been  changed  with  the  advent 
of  missile  ordnance  and  atomic  power  In 
the  Navy. 

a.  General  Military  Training  (GMT)  pe- 
riods coordinated  by  the  Planning  Board  for 
Training  should  provide  for  Internal  dissemi- 
nation of  information. 

b.  Officers  in  command  periodically  should 
be  the  principal  participant  and  on  other  oc- 
casions lend  support  by  introduction  of  the 
subject  and  person  covering  the  subject.  At 
scheduled  presentations  or  discussions,  the 
officer  in  command  can  present  his  policies 
and  expectations  concerning  the  subject 
covered  and  Its  relationship  to  his  command. 

c.  At  special  periods  applicable  to  depend- 
ents, their  attendance  should  be  encouraged. 

d.  When  appropriate,  the  officer  In  com- 
mand should  participate  in  civilian-employee 
Indoctrination  training  periods.  Note.  See 
OPNAVIN3T  1500  (series)  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
Manual  for  Leadership  Support  (NAVPERS 
15934),  Appendices  B,  C  and  D,  for  further 
Information. 

2.  Visiting  Policy  Spokesmen.  Senior  Navy 
Department  officials  and  flag  officers  visiting 
the  command  should  be  invited  to  speak  to 
personnel  of  the  command  on  Navy  policy 
and  other  appropriate  subjects. 

3.  Ship  and  station  newspapers. 

a.  A  ship  or  station  newspaper  is  a  publi- 
cation prepared  and  distributed  by  and  for 
Naval  personnel  and  their  dependents.  An 
activity's  newspaper  can  be  an  effective  me- 
dium In  the  internal  Information  program. 
To  be  as  effective  as  possible,  the  publication 
should  be  closely  supervised,  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  officer  in  command.  He 
must  ensture  that  the  publication  is  in  good 
taste  and  conforms  to  the  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

b.  The  Isest  qualifled  personnel  should  be 
assigned  to  prepare  the  material  used  In  the 
Internal  information  periodicals. 

c.  Sources  of  material  for  such  publica- 
tions are:  Navy  internal  news  releases.  Serv- 
ice-wide periodicals,  exchange  newspapers 
from  other  commands,  the  American  Forces 
Press  Service,  NAVNEWS  and  locally-devel- 
oped channels.  Special  columns  can  Include 
messages  from  the  officer  In  command  and 
the  chaplain,  letters  to  the  editor,  open  fo- 
rums, schedules  of  events,  local  news  and 
sports  and  recreation. 

d.  Under  certain  conditions,  command 
newspapers  may  be  produced  by  a  commer- 


cial publisher  at  no  cost  to  the  command. 
Such  newspapers  are  known  as  Civilian  En- 
terprise publications  and  are  normally 
funded  through  advertising  revenue  obtained 
by  the  publisher.  Officers  in  command  are 
encouraged  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  Civilian  Enterprise  newspaper 
in  lieu  of  a  command  funded  paper,  when- 
ever practicable.  Information  on  establishing 
Civilian  Enterprise  papers  is  available  from 
the  Office  of  Information  (OI-410).  Basic 
guidelines  will  be  found  in  NAVEXOS  P-35 
(see  E-1008.1). 

4.  Famllygrama  (letters  to  parents,  wives 
and  families). 

a.  As  a  means  of  keeping  dependents  In- 
formed, officers  In  command  are  encouraged 
to  write  {personal  letters  to  parents  and  fami- 
lies of  personnel  attached  to  their  commands 
on  appropriate  occasions.  Such  letters,  when 
published  by  a  ship,  squadron  or  advance 
base,  are  especially  effective  in  bridging  the 
separation  of  personnel  from  their  families. 
The  Familygram  should  include  news  of  the 
activities  of  the  unit,  the  people  and  the  role 
of  the  imlt  in  its  sphere  of  operation. 

b.  A  critique  of  a  unit's  Familygram,  or 
examples  of  other  unite'  letters,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Family  Editor  (OI-410), 
Internal  Relations  Division,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation. 

E-1000    MATERIALS    AVAILABLE 

1.  Materials  listed  below  are  a  source  of 
background  and  current  Information  for  use 
In  the  Internal  information  program.  They 
may  be  reproduced  and  used  In  any  way  re- 
quired to  supplement  local  Information. 

2.  Bureau  and  Systems  Command  publica- 
tions. Such  publications  provide  Informa- 
tion supporting  the  Internal  information 
program.  Extracts  and  reprints  from  them 
should  be  used  as  appropriate. 

3.  OPNAVTNST  1500  (series) ,  General  Mili- 
tary Training,  enclosure  ( 1 ) ,  Command 
Planning  Guide  for  General  Military  Train- 
ing, provides  direction  and  coordinated  ref- 
erence materials  currently  available  to  all 
commands  In  support  of  various  previously 
Independent  programs. 

4.  DIRECTION  Magazine  is  Issued  monthly 
by  the  Chief  of  Information  to  provide  guide- 
lines in  public  affairs  for  officers  In  command 
and  public  affairs  officers. 

5.  NAVNEWS  Is  a  twlce-a-month  news 
service  distributed  to  ship  and  station  edi- 
tors, containing  Information  about  the  Navy 
and  Its  personnel.  The  news  service  also  con- 
tains Family  Editor  information,  which  pro- 
vides material  of  Interest  to  wives.  The  serv- 
ice Is  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of 
Information  (OI-410). 

6.  JO  Journal,  Issued  with  NAVNEWS  for 
all  ship  and  station  editors,  also  goes  to  all 
Journalists,  broadcasters  and  photojournal- 
ists.  The  JO  Journal  covers  a  broad  field  of 
topics:  techniques,  tools.  Information  on 
contests,  and  news  of  where  Journalists  are 
serving  and  In  what  positions. 

7.  Department  of  Defense  material.  The 
Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed  Forces 
(OASD-M&RA)  publishes  material  that  Is 
distributed  to  officers  in  command.  This  ma- 
terial, distributed  through  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  Includes  such  Items  as  Fact 
Sheet  (background  Information  on  Interna- 
tional and  national  events  and  policy  state- 
ments), the  pocket  guides  (to  various  coun- 
tries, such  as  Japan,  Spain,  Okinawa,  etc.) 
and  other  pamphlets  on  matters  of  interest 
for  military  personnel. 

a.  Public  affairs  officers  and  editors  should 
ensure  that  this  material  Is  routed  to  them 
for  use  as  source  information  in  their  in- 
ternal Information  programs. 

b.  The  Armed  Forces  Press  Service  provides 
a  weekly  cllpsheet  (Armed  Forces  Press  Pile) , 
covering  current  events  of  Interest  to  all  the 
Services. 

(1)  The  Galley  Guide  is  periodically  In- 
cluded with  the  Armed  Forces  Press  Pile.  It 
Includes  helpful  hints  for  editors. 
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(2)  Those  on  the  Press  File  mailing  list 
also  receive  the  weekly  Commanders  Digest, 
which  contains  official  information,  edi- 
torials, news  and  policy  from  Washington  au- 
thorized sources. 

(3)  Requests  for  the  cllpsheet  service  and 
Commanders  Digest  should  be  sent  to  Armed 
Forces  Frees  Service,  Pomponlo  Bldg.,  1117 
North  19th  St.,  Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 

E- 1 0  0  7     IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  An  Internal  information  plan  will  be 
drafted  by  each  command  in  order  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  an  internal  Information 
program  which  will  coordinate  all  desired  and 
necessary  components. 

2.  The  recommended  approach  for  planning 
the  internal  information  program  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  Officers  In  command  should  direct  an 
officer  of  the  command  to : 

(1)  Coordinate  the  components  of  the  Gen- 
eral Military  Training  program,  as  delineated 
in  E-1005.1. 

(2)  Provide  for  publication  of  timely  and 
interesting  information  in  ship  and  station 
newspaper  that  support  the  information  ob- 
jectives of  the  Navy. 

(3)  Advise  the  officer  in  command  on  the 
use  of  a  "CO's  column"  in  ship  or  station 
newsp>apers. 

(4)  Obtain,  evaluate  and  distribute  infor- 
mation materials  within  the  command. 

b.  When  the  public  affairs  officer  of  a  com- 
mand is  not  the  officer  responsible  for  the 
internal  information  program,  he  should  act 
as  an  adviser  to  the  latter.  The  public  affairs 
ofOcer  should  also  be  alert  for  public  in- 
formation possibilities  in  the  internal  in- 
formation program. 

3.  To  be  effective,  the  internal  Informa- 
tion program  must  support,  complement  and 
supplement  the  command's  long-range  train- 
ing program.  Flexibility  must  be  maintained, 
however,  to  meet  the  changing  requirements 
of  a  command's  information  needs. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Office  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 
OPIHtiV  INSTRUCTION  5600.16. 
Prom :  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
To:  Distribution  List. 

Subject:  Provision  of  Technical  Instructions 
on  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  of 
new  equipment;  policy  for 

1.  Purpose.  To  promulgate  the  policy  for 
provision  of  technical  instructions  on  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  new  equip- 
ment and  systems  delivered  to  the  fleet. 

2.  Background.  There  is  concern  over  the 
non-concurrent  delivery  of  instruction 
manuals  and  maintenance  manuals  when 
new  and  complex  equipment  is  delivered  to 
the  fleet.  This  is  particularly  apparent  where 
urgency  of  development,  delivery  and  instal- 
lation precludes  concurrent  delivery  of  tech- 
nical data  In  a  completed  form. 

3.  Policy.  The  following  policy  is  promul- 
gated to  ensure  that  every  ship  receiving  new 
equipment  also  receives  sufficient  operational 
and  maintenance  instructions  to  permit  the 
attainment  of  a  satisfactory  state  of  readi- 
ness with  the  equipment : 

a.  The  technical  bureaus  have  the  resjxin- 
sibility  to  provide  operating  and  mainte- 
nance instructions  for  each  new  equipment 
installation. 

b.  In  special  cases  where  time  to  prepare 
the  technical  manuals  may  be  expected  to 
exceed  that  time  required  to  produce  the 
equipment,  the  technical  bureau  may  au- 
thorize Interim  manuals  or  Instructions  to 
be  supplied  with  the  equipment.  The  Interim 
manuals  may  be  as  simple  as  an  approved, 
typewritten  sheet  or  as  complete  as  the 
final  manual,  but  in  no  case  will  the  fleet 
be  supplied  technical  equipment  without 
approved     technical     Instructions     on     the 


operation  and  maintenance   of   the  equip- 
ment. 

J.  W.  Crump  acker. 

Department  op  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 
SEJCNAV  Instruction  5600.12. 
BYom :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
To:  All  Ships  and  Stations. 
Subject;   "Promotional-type"  publications. 
Re   (a)    Government  Printing  and  Binding 
Regulations  (current  edition)  published 
by   the   Joint   Committee   on   Printing, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Purpose.  This  instruction  emphasizes 
legal  prohibitions  against  the  printing  or 
duplicating  by  or  for  any  component  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  "promotional- 
type"  publications  as  defined  herein,  regard- 
less of  security  classification,  distribution, 
source  of  funds  used  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution, method  of  printing  or  duplicating 
used,  format,  or  nomenclature  applied  to  the 
publications,  such  as  book,  pamphlet,  re- 
port, manual,  directive,  periodical,  poster, 
etc. 

2.  Definition.  Promotional-type  publica- 
tions are  defined  as  printed  or  duplicated 
material  which — 

a.  Is  not  required  by  law  or  regulations  or 
competent  authority;   and/or 

b.  Is  distributed  to  individuals  or  organi- 
zations having  no  functional,  management, 
or  command  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  Issuing  activity  or  subject  matter  con- 
tained therein;  and/or 

c.  The  content  of  which — 

(1)  Is  directed  to  the  invitation  for  or 
acquisition  of  work,  responsibilities,  or  re- 
sources; 

(2)  Is  actually  or  can  be  construed  as  an 
attempt  to  influence  appropriation  matters 
or  legislation  affecting  weapons  systems,  de- 
fense concepts,  or  functional  assignments;  or 

(3)  Could  be  construed  as  an  Instrument 
of  Intradepartmental  or  interdepartmental 
rivalries. 

3.  Background.  Under  the  provisions  of 
reference  (a),  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  holds  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re- 
sponsible for  Insuring  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  all  Department  of  the  Navy  printed 
or  duplicated  material,  including  illustra- 
tions, is  certified  as  necessary  for  the  public 
service;  is  authorized  by  law;  is  devoted  to 
the  work  which  the  branch  or  officer  of  the 
Government  issuing  the  same  is  required 
by  law  to  undertake;  and  does  not  contain 
matter  which  is  unnecessary  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  or  matter  relat- 
ing to  work  which  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government  services  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form. Further,  all  illustrations  and  the  use 
of  more  than  one  color  must  be  certified 
as  functional  and  as  relating  entirely  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  This  is  a  clear 
recital  of  Congressional  Intent  that  nothing 
be  printed  or  published  by  a  Government 
agency  which  is  not  strictly  required  for  the 
conduct  of  its  public  functions.  While  there 
may  or  may  not  have  been  violations  of  or 
confusion  as  to  this  intent,  it  is  emphasized 
herein  to  insure  that  all  activities  are  aware 
of  it. 

4.  Prohibition.  The  production  and  issu- 
ance of  promotional-type  publications,  as 
defined  herein,  by  any  activity  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  or  the  use  of  appro- 
priated or  nonappropriated  Dei>artment  of 
the  Navy  funds  in  the  commercial  produc- 
tion and  Issuance  of  such  publications  is 
considered  to  be  in  violation  of  reference 
(a),  and  is  prohibited.  Requests  for  inter- 
pretation of  this  Instruction  with  regard  to 
specific  proposed  publications,  complete  with 
a  rough  layout  of  each  proposed  publica- 
tion, shall  be  forwarded  via  apropriate  chan- 
nels to  the  Chairman,  Navy  Publications  and 
Printing  Control  Committee,  for  decision. 

F.  A.  Bantz. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Department  or  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  June  18,  1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  POLBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  further 
re^)onse  to  your  letter  of  March  31,  1970, 
requesrtlng  information  concerning  the  Air 
Force  external  and  Internal  Information  pro- 
grams. Our  delay  In  replying  was  caused  by 
the  neceeelty  of  going  to  individual  units  in 
the  field  to  obtain  some  of  the  specific  data 
you  requested.  Attached  is  an  answer  to  each 
of  the  questions  raised  In  your  letter,  to- 
gether with  a  notebook  of  supporting  mate- 
rials and  examples. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  data  responsive 
to  your  request,  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  further  infonnation  you  may 
require. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Arnold, 
Chief,  Congressional  Investigations  Div., 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Information  Concerning  Air  Force  Pdbuc 
Affairs  and  Internal  Information  Pro- 
grams FOR  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

PREFACE 

The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Information 
Program  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a  degree 
of  knowledge  and  undersUndlng  of  the  Air 
Force  which  will  assist  us  in  meeting  our 
responsibillUes  to  both  our  own  members 
and  the  general  public.  The  Information 
mission  is  based  on  the  policy  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  full  record 
of  the  Air  Force  should  be  available  to  the 
American  people,  subject  only  to  our  first 
concern  for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  safety  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Sec- 
retary's guidance  derives  in  turn  from  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  provides 
that  maximum  information  concerning  De- 
partment of  Defense  operations  and  activi- 
ties must  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
In  addition,  we  understand  and  abide  by 
Section  601  of  the  DOD  Appropriations  Act 
of  1970  (PL  91-171),  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  not  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Question: 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Public  Affairs  Pro- 
gram: 

(a)  The  estimated  total  cost  for  all  Air 
Force  Public  Affairs  activities  in  FY  1970  and 
FY  1971,  Including  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  all  military  personnel. 

Answer: 

The  estimated  total  cost  for  all  Air  Force 
Public  Affairs  activities  in  FY  1970  and  FY 
1971,  Including  pay  and  allowances  of  all 
military  personnel,  are: 


Fiscal  year- 


Costs 


1970 


1971 


Militarypay         ... $6,734,000      J6.537,000 

0.  «  M.  (rncludes  civilian  pay) 3,346,000       3,113.000 

Total..  10, 080, 000       9,650.000 


Question; 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Public  Affairs  pro- 
gram: 

(b)  The  number  of  civilian  and  military 
personnel  now  working  full  time  in  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Program  and  the  number  estimated 
for  FY  1971. 

Answer: 

The  number  of  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel now  working  full  time  in  the  Public 
Affairs  Program  and  the  number  estimated 
for  FY  1971  are: 
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Q  lestlon: 

1    With  regard  to  the  Public  Affairs  Pro- 
grari: 

(c)  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  per- 
son: el  who  now  work  part-time  In  connec- 
tion with  Public  Affairs  activities  and  the 
expected  number  In  FY  1971. 
Ai  iswer : 
:  rt-tlme  Is  defined  as  those  full-time  Air 
personnel  working  In  the  Inlorma- 
career  field  who  divide  their  time  among 
Information,  Community  Relations 
Internal  Information  activities.  These 
time  figures  are  a  proportionate  share, 
on  workload,  and  expressed  In  man- 
of  those  personnel  working  In  all  func- 
of  the  Information  Program,  as  shown 
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Fiscal  year- 


Full  time 


1970 


1971 


660 
219 


627 

219 


Tolil. 


879 


846 


Fiscal  year- 


stimated  part  time 


1970 


1971 


142 
60 


142 

60 


202 


202 


A  detailed  description  of  the  actlvi- 
the  last  year  of  the  various  offices  in- 
in  Public  Affairs  programs,  including 
infoi^natlon  on  the  output  of  each  office  (i.e., 
of  photographs  or  press  releases  is- 
speecbes  made,  etc.) 
\u:er: 
Public  Affairs   activities  in  the  Air  Force 
cpnducted  by  the  Public  Information  Di- 
and  the  Community  Relations  Dlvl- 
Detailed  descriptions  of  these  two  dl- 
s  and  information  on  their  output  are 
follows : 


PUBLIC    INFORMATION    DIVISION 


>la 


Th  i  Public  Information  Division  prepares, 
coorr  inates.  and  releases  USAF  Information 
to  v.t  tlonal  news  media.  It  supervises/directs 
Infoi  tnation  activities  originating  In  major 
comi  lands  when  the  resultant  stories  are  of 
natlc  nal  interest.  This  division  monitors  the 
USAl  '-wide  press  tour  program;  provides 
guldi  nee  on  pictorial  policies  and  operations; 
Inlili  tes,  formulates,  and  supervises  policies 
jrocedures  for  the  release  of  Air  Force 
inforpiation  to  radio,  television,  and  printed 
(newspapers,  books,  and  magazines): 
ans  and  programs  public  information 
ts  and  activities.  It  has  operational 
control  for  the  three  SAFOI  field  offices  (New 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles)  and  the 
Town  News  Center.  There  are  five 
;hes  within  the  Public  Information  Dl- 
Operatlonal  Forces,  Support  Forces, 
Development,  Pictorial,  and 
Mas;ak:ne  and  Books. 

Br:  nch  personnel  develop  and  wTite  orig- 
inal Information  materials,  including  pic- 
toria  features,  concerning  subject  matter  of 
curre  nt  public  Interest.  They  review  and  co- 
ordir  ate  with  Wt  Staff  and  or  Office.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs),  as 
appr(  prlate.  Information  actions  concerning 
majo'  commands  and  Air  Force  commands 
wh!c:  I  are  incorporated  into  unified  or  spec- 
ified commands,  such  as  Strike  Command 
and  .lACV.  They  review  television  and  mo- 
tion picture  scripts  and  proposed  releases 
from  major  command  or  contractor  sources 
and  (  oordinate  them  with  Air  Staff  authorl- 
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ties  to  ascertain  accuracy  and  security  com- 
pliance prior  to  determining  appropriate  dis- 
tribution or  other  suitable  action.  They  also 
coordinate  with,  prepare  drafts,  or  complete 
appropriate  release  actions  regarding  Con- 
gressional notifications  or  inquiries  processed 
by  the  Office,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Leg- 
islative Liaison.  On  request  they  attend  In- 
terviews given  news  media  representatives 
by  Secretariat  or  Air  Staff  officials. 

OPERATIONAL    FORCES    BRANCH     (PUBLIC 
INFORMATION  DIVISION) 

The  Operational  Forces  Branch  acquires, 
develops,  prepares,  staffs,  and  disseminates 
public  information  news  materials  of  all 
kinds  that  pertain  to  those  operational  Air 
Force  commands  and  Air  Force  components 
of  Unified/ Specified  Commands,  whose  prin- 
cipal mission  Is  to  conduct  or  to  be  prepared 
to  conduct  offensive  and/or  defensive  air 
operations.  Specific  commands  include:  Tac- 
tical Air  Command,  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand, Strategic  Air  Command,  United  States 
Air  Forces  in  Europe,  Pacific  Air  Forces, 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  United  States  Air 
Force  Southern  Command,  and  Air  National 
Ouard  units  assigned  to  listed  operational 
commands. 

SUPPORT  FORCKS  BRANCH    (PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
DIVISION ) 

The  Support  Forces  Branch  acquires,  de- 
velops, prepares,  staffs,  and  disseminates 
public  Information  news  materials  that  per- 
tain to  Weapon  and  Support  Systems  Acqui- 
sition, Aeromedical  Research,  Basic  and  Ap- 
plied Research,  Personnel,  Legal,  Budget. 
Strategic  and  Logistic  Airlift,  Logistics,  Com- 
munications. Accident  and  Incident  Investi- 
gations, Training  In  other  than  the  combat 
commands,  and  NASA-Air  Force  relations. 
Specific  coirunands  Include:  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command.  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand, Air  Force  Communications  Service.  Air 
Training  Command,  Air  University,  Head- 
quarters Command,  USAF  Security  Service, 
USAF  Academy,  Office  of  Aerospace  Research, 
Aeronatulcal  Chart  and  Information  Center, 
Air  Force  Accountng  and  Finance  Center, 
Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design  Center,  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  Personnel  Center. 

INFORMATION  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH    (PUBLIC 
INFORMATION  DIVISION  ) 

The  Information  Development  Branch  de- 
velops formal  and  informal  staff  recommen- 
dations for  Air  Force  Information  actions.  It 
reviews  and  evaluates  news  and  feature  mate- 
rials published  In  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  Government  publications  to  Identify 
and  monitor  current  and  potential  public 
Information  problems  and  to  recommend 
sult^le  Air  Force  Information  actions.  It 
monitors  the  security  review  processing  of 
Secretariat  and  Air  Staff  speeches  and  evalu- 
ates their  significance  and  news  potential  for 
public  Information  handling.  The  Branch 
prepares  plans  and  programs  for  Information 
actions  to  Inform  the  public  and  Internal 
Air  Force  military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
the  mission,  performance,  capabilities,  and 
requirements  of  the  USAF.  Information  plans 
and  programs  are  coordinated  with  Office, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Air  Staff,  and  other 
appropriate  Government  agencies.  The 
Branch  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  Infor- 
mation activities  in  terms  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  principles  of  public  Information 
and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

PICTORIAL  BRANCH    (PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
DIVISION) 

The  Pictorial  Branch  provides  required 
audio-visual  support  for  Public  Information 
activities,  including  that  needed  for  special 
news  events.  It  coordinates  with  Office,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs) 
and  appropriate  Air  Staff  offices  concerning 
Air  Force  cooperation  with  national  televi- 
sion, radio,  and  motion  picture  Industries.  It 
provides  pictorial  Information  materials  and 


policy  guidance  to  the  SAPOI  field  offices 
The  Branch  coordinates  and  clears  Air  Force 
films  and  scripts  recommended  for  non- 
profit public  exhibition. 

MAGAZINE  AND  BOOKS  BRANCH   (PUBLIC 
INFORMATION   DIVISION) 

The  Magazine  and  Books  Branch  maintains 
liaison  with  magazine  and  book  publishers, 
editors,  and  writers,  keeping  them  lnforme(i 
of  Air  Force  activities  of  significance  to  their 
Interests.  The  Branch  assists  magazine  and 
books  media  representatives  in  gathering  in- 
formation and  Illustrative  materials,  arrang- 
ing interviews,  briefings,  orlentaUon  visits, 
and  other  similar  support,  as  related  to  the 
Air  Force.  It  assists  authors  and  publishers 
to  develop  their  story  Ideas  on  Air  Force 
themes. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION    OUTPUT 

News  release  originated;  distribution  by: 

OASD/PA)  ' 77 

AP  commands 92 

Direct  to  media 23 

Total   „ 192 

News  photos,  distribution  by: 

OASD  (PA)-. 429 

Direct  to  media 78a 

1,195 


News  Inquiry  answers,  distribution  by: 

OASD   (PA) 637 

Direct  to  media 1,695 


2.232 
>  Office,     Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense 
(Public  Affairs) 

USAF    HOME   TOWN    NEWS    CENTER 

The  USAF  Home  Town  News  Center,  Tink- 
er AFB.  Oklahoma,  receives,  evaluates,  and 
edits  home  town  news  and  feature  stories, 
photographs,  and  tape  recorded  or  filmed  In- 
terviews forwarded  to  It  by  Air  Force  units. 
It  provides  its  services  to  media  that  have 
asked  for  them.  The  centralized  HTNC  opera- 
tion relieves  the  maximum  workload  from 
each  Air  Force  unit  or  base  and  standardizes 
the  material  distributed  by  the  USAF. 

HOME  TOWN   NEWS  CENTER  OUTPUT 

Output  distributed  to  print  media: 

Individual  news  stories 321, 109 

Individual  news  photos 107,980 

Individual  Inquiry  answers 675 

Output       distributed       to       broadcast 

media: 
Individual     radio     news     Interview 

tapes   6,112 

Individual     television     news     film 

clips 3,657 

Individual  TV  news  slides 80 


Individual  inquiry  answers: 

Radio   stations 2,855 

TV  stations 64 


Total  Inquiry  answers 2,919 

USAF  OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  FIELD  OFFICES 

The  USAF  Office  of  Information  field  of- 
fices In  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago 
(Chicago  will  close  June  30,  1970),  are  col- 
located with  those  of  the  other  military  serv- 
ices In  these  cities.  They  assist  radio-televi- 
sion, magazines,  newspapers,  wire  services, 
book  publishers,  and  motion  and  still  picture 
company  representatives  to  obtain  facts,  fig- 
ures, photographs,  recordings,  film  tran- 
scriptions, and  related  materials  concerning 
Air  Force  activities.  The  offices  provide  brief- 
ings to  media,  propose  magazine  article  Ideas, 
assist  In  news  coverage  of  events,  and  re- 
view materials  for  accuracy  upon  request.  In 
addition,  they  provide  assistance  In  obtaining 
transportation  of  accredited  media  rep- 
resentatives to  the  l(x:ale  of  story  material, 
and  arrange  Interviews  and/or  appearances 
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of  Air  Force  personnel  with  media  representa- 
tives. 

FIELD  OFFICE  OUTPUT 

Safoi-NeiD  York/Mid-West/Los  Angeles 
News  inquiry  answers: 

Direct   to   media 635 

Speeches  made 31 

The  Community  Relations  Division  Is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

COMMUNITY    RELATIONS    DIVISION 

The  Community  Relations  Division  devel- 
ops, plans,  and  implements  Air  Force-wide 
community  relations  programs  designed  to 
foster  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Air  Force  and  civilian 
communities.  Also,  when  authorized  by 
OASD  (PA),  plans,  guides,  and  directs  Air 
Force  relations  with  national  civic  groups 
and  organizations  to  bring  about  mutual 
understanding.  It  participates  in  and  sup- 
ports exhibits,  demonstrations,  open  houses, 
significant  national  and  international  civic 
and  military  events,  and  other  community 
relations  functions.  The  USAF  Air  Demon- 
stration Squadron,  the  Air  Force  Orienta- 
tion Group,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Band,  which  are  scheduled  by  this 
Division,  support  these  activities  as  does  the 
USAF  D(3cumentary  Art  Program,  another 
division  responsibility.  The  Speakers  Branch 
schedules  and  monitors  speeches  and  pub- 
lic appearances  by  senior  Air  Force  officials. 
The  Community  Relations  Division  has  Air 
Staff  responsibility  for  the  worldwide  Air 
Force  band  and  museum  programs  and  op- 
erational control  of  the  Air  Force  Museum. 
The  Division's  overall  mission  is  accom- 
plished through  specific  actions  of  the  five 
branches  reported  below. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS  BRANCH    (COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS     DIVISION) 

The  Special  Events  Branch  develops,  co- 
ordinates, and  Implements  programs  that 
respond  to  requests  from  the  public  to  view 
Air  Force  equipment  and  capabilities.  These 
programs,  which  are  conducted  under  De- 
partment of  Defense  public  affairs  and  secu- 
rity directives  and  politics,  are  made  up  of 
demonstrations,  exhibits,  open  houses  and 
participation  in  civic  and  military  events. 
The  branch  monitors  and  assists  Air  Force 
major  commands  In  their  special  events  pro- 
grams and  works  with  the  other  Services  on 
Joint  programs.  It  controls  scheduling  of  the 
Air  Force  Orientation  Group  and  the  USAF 
Air  Demonstration  Squadron. 

Branch  personnel  attend  an  annual  Decem- 
ber scheduling  meeting  with  OSD  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  other  Services.  The 
Thunderblrd  schedule  for  the  coming  year 
is  worked  out  during  this  meeting  along 
with  the  schedule  for  demonstration  teams 
from  the  other  services  In  order  to  respond 
to  requests  and  avoid  duplication.  The  Spe- 
cial Events  Branch  closely  monitors  this 
schedule  throughout  the  year  and  coordi- 
nates changes  as  appropriate.  During  FY  70, 
the  Thunderblrds  flew  for  120  performances. 
These  Included  a  South  American  trip  In 
the  fall  to  Colombia  and  Guatemala.  The 
South  American  tour  was  requested  by  the 
countries  visited  and  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  Special  Events  Branch  also  exercises 
operational  control  over  the  Air  Force  Orien- 
tation Group  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  The  Orientation  Group  constructs  ex- 
hibits and  adapts  Air  Force  equipment  for 
public  display.  The  group  was  responsible 
for  285  exhibitions  during  FY  70.  Exhibition 
sites  Included  conventions,  fairs,  air  shows, 
and  similar  public  events. 

ART   AND   MUSEUM  BRANCH    (COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS     DIVISION) 

The  Art  and  Museum  Branch  develops,  co- 
ordinates,   and    implements   programs   that 
give  the  Air  Force  and  public  an  opportunity 
to  vie  with  Air  Force  visual  history.  These 
CXVI 2545— Part  30 


programs  are  implemented  through  direct 
contact  with  artists  and  museums.  Dissemi- 
nation Is  by  means  of  exhibits  at  requesting 
Air  Force  Installations,  civic  centers,  and 
museums.  The  Branch  has  operational  con- 
trol of  the  Air  Force  Museum,  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  Activities  In- 
clude : 

The  Air  Force  Art  collection,  which  pres- 
ently numbers  In  excess  of  3,000  paintings. 
These  paintings  are  screened  to  provide  suit- 
able selections  for  display  at  the  33  exhibits 
that  were  arranged  by  the  Art  Branch  dur- 
ing FY  70.  The  Branch  arranged  47  artist 
tours  during  the  year  to  cover  Air  Force 
activities. 

CIVIL    BRANCH     (COMMUNITY    RELATIONS 
DIVISION ) 

The  Civil  Branch  replies  to  inquiries  re- 
ceived from  the  general  public  that  are  re- 
ferred to  this  Headquarters.  The  inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  this  office  or  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Chief  of  Staff  or  other  Air 
Force  officials.  Some  come  through  Congres- 
sional channels.  During  Fiscal  Year  70,  the 
Branch  responded  to  more  than  5,000  in- 
quiries. Most  responses  Involve  providing 
fact  sheets  or  photographs,  although  some 
responses  require  individual  research.  For 
example,  inquiries  regarding  specific  in- 
stances of  sonic  booms  are  researched  and 
determination  made  of  possible  Air  Force 
involvement.  During  FY  70,  Civil  Branch 
provided  31  sonic  boom  responses.  This 
Branch  is  also  responsible  for  approving  non- 
local airlift  for  community  leader  orienta- 
tion concerning  such  matters  as  base  clo- 
sures, mission  changes  or  to  demonstrate 
other  aspects  of  the  Air  Force  mission.  The 
Branch  approved  42  point-to-point  flights 
during  the  year  and  5  orientation  flights. 

Another  project  conducted  by  the  Branch 
was  the  Air  Force  Wife  of  the  Year  Program. 
This  involved  mailing  325  entry  forms  to  Air 
Force  bases  worldwide.  The  entries  were 
screened  by  Major  Commands  and  20  were 
submitted  to  the  Air  Force  Judges.  One  of  the 
criteria  for  selection  was  community  service. 

SPEAKERS    BRANCH     (COMMUNITY     RELATIONS 
DIVISION) 

The  Speakers  Branch  evaluates  and  acts 
on  requests  from  civil  and  military  sources 
nationwide  that  ask  for  Air  Force  speakers 
and  appearances  by  senior  Air  Force  officials. 
These  Include  the  Air  Force  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries,  Chief  of 
Staff,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  Individuals  from  other  Air  Force  activi- 
ties. A  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  Speak- 
ers Program  follows. 

The  Speakers  Branch  processed  444  re- 
quests for  Air  Force  speakers.  Most  of  these 
requests  were  for  speeches  or  appearances 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  Branch  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  their 
acceptance.  In  some  cases,  the  Branch  ar- 
ranges for  a  substitute  speaker  or  a  repre- 
sentative. During  FY  70,  Headquarters  USAF 
officials  made  a  total  of  156  speeches  and 
appearances. 

BANDS    BRANCH     (COMMUNITY     RELATIONS 
DIVISION) 

The  Bands  Branch  develops,  plans,  and 
coordinates  the  Air  Force-wide  Band  pro- 
gram that  supports  the  Air  Force  Community 
Relations  Program,  takes  part  In  military 
formations  and  other  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  enhances  the  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment progtrams  at  Air  Force  Installations  by 
providing  concert  music,  dance  orchestras, 
glee  clubs,  Instrumental  combinations,  and 
individual  musicians.  The  Branch  monitors 
all  aspects  of  the  Air  Force  Band  Program — 
Including  bands  assigned  to  the  Air  National 
Guard — through  technical  assistance  visits, 
reports,  and  other  means.  It  schedules  per- 
formances of  the  USAF  Band  and  Its  com- 


ponents and  processes  and  obtains  needed 
clearances  for  engagements  of  all  Air  Pore* 
Bands  when  DoD  and  Headquarters  USAF 
authorization  Is  required.  Although  the  Band 
Program  is  separate  from  the  Information 
Program,  scheduling  Is  accomplished  by  this 
office  to  Insure  that  band  performances  in 
the  public  domain  comply  with  DoD  direc- 
tives and  guidance.  All  Air  Force  bands  are 
assigned  to  Air  Force  Major  Commands. 

During  FY  70,  the  Air  Force  Band  and  its 
components  conducted  318  performances  be- 
fore a  total  estimated  audience  of  654,160. 
In  addition  to  scheduling  the  USAF  Band. 
the  Branch  responds  to  public  inquiries 
regarding  the  Air  Force  Band  Program.  The 
recent  elimination  of  the  Air  Force  Bagpipte 
Band  as  part  of  the  overall  Band  reduction 
program,  resulted  in  the  Branch  responding 
to  226  inquiries  relating  to  the  deactivation 
of  the  Bagpipe  Band. 

Question : 

1.  With  regard  to  the  public  affairs  pro- 
gram: 

(e)  Please  list  the  films  produced  within 
the  last  year  that  were  made  available  to 
the  public,  and  the  cost  ol  each  film. 

Answer : 

The  following  list  is  films  produced  or 
scheduled  for  production  during  FY  1970, 
by  the  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service 
(AAVS)  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command. 
With  exception  of  Items  1  and  13,  these  film 
products  were  prepared  by  AAVS,  MAC,  to 
meet  requirements  established  by  the  vari- 
ous commands  and  units,  other  than  the 
Office  of  Information,  for  films  to  assist  In 
training.  Indoctrination,  mission  orientation, 
etc.  All  these  films  are  unclassified  and  have 
been  made  available  on  request  for  public 
non-profit,  public  service  theatrical,  pub- 
lic service  television  and  general  sale  pvir- 
poses. 

1.  •■The  Air  Force  Now"  and  "Air  Force 
News  Review"— n  films.  Monthly  Internal 
Information  series  presenting  unclassified 
Information  on  recent  Air  Force  develop- 
ments and  current  events,  with  emphasis 
on  people.  (Note:  Also  reported  In  answer 
to  question  2f.)  This  film  Is  produced  for  the 
Commander's  Call  Program  In  the  Internal 
Information  Program. 

Cost  (Average):  $39,174 

2.  SFP  1468,  "Wings  Over  the  Americas 
(U.S.  Air  Force  Southern  Command)." 
Shows  the  civic  actions,  mobile  training 
teams  (medical  and  technical),  rescue 
training,  special  air  operations  and  advisory 
activities  which  are  the  responsibilities  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Southern  Command. 
23>/2    mln.,   color,   1969. 

Cost  $37,835 

3.  SFP  1663,  "Air  Force  Reserve — Ready 
Now"  Shows  the  mission  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  (AFRES)  made  up  of  some  400.000 
reservists.  Covers  activities  of  Air  Force  Re- 
serve flying,  medical,  air  terminal,  naviga- 
tion, specialty  training  and  logistics  units. 
Also  pictures  the  humanitarian  role  of  the 
Reserves  In  such  disasters  as  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  blizzards,  earthquakes  and  forest 
fires.  22  mln,  color,  1969. 

Cost $36,095 

4.  SFP  1677,  "Operational  Readiness — Mis- 
sion of  Air  Force  Logistics  Command."  An 
account  of  the  logistic  results  of  a  Vietnam 
air  battle:  The  ordering  of  a  new  engine 
for  one  aircraft,  parts  for  the  repair  of 
another,  and  other  requirements  filled  by  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command  through  Its 
various  activities.  Its  methods  of  speedily 
supplying  U.  S.  forces,  and  its  plans  for 
the  future  when  computers  will  direct  a 
fully-mechanized  warehouse  to  supply  a  spe- 
cific Item  to  a  specific  location.  19  mln.  color. 
1969. 

Cost $40,401 
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: ,.  SFP  1687,  "Wings  of  Freedom — The  Viet- 
namese Air  Force."  Depict*  the  growth  or 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  to  the  pres- 
,  1969.  The  film  shows  the  various  phases 
training  and  study  In  preparation  to  be- 
nlng  a  flying  officer.  Included  Is  actual 
fo(  tage  of  the  TET  Offensive.  29  mln,  color. 
19(  9. 

Coit $51,565 

i;.  SFP  1704,  "The  Air  Force  Chaplaincy— 
ere  the  Men  Are."  Portrays  how  chaplains 
_^„;e  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  men  and 
wcmen  of  the  Air  Force  and  their  depend- 
8.  Pictures  their  service  on  flight  lines, 
worfc  areas.  In  casualty  wards,  during 
•rgency  situations,  and  parish  programs 
large  installations  and  In  Isolated  areas, 
mln,  color,  1969. 

$25,903 
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'.  SFP  1725,  "The  Air  Guard  in  GEEIA." 
St  )ry  of  the  Air  Guard  volunteers  and  the 
G:  3und  Electronics  Engineering  Installation 
Ag?ncy  (GEEIA)  performing  Installation  and 
maintenance  service.  Depicted  are  several 
notable  projects  including  Project  "FAST 
RJ  CE"  requiring  expeditious  removal  of 
CO  nmunlcatlons-electronlcs  installations 
frc  m  French  soil.  16  mln.  color,  1969. 

Cos:    $25,964 

SFP   1737,   "School   of   the   Sky — Para- 
ch\iting  at  the  VSAF  Academy."  Shows  basic 
„jiute     training    program    for    all    the 
•vices  and  continuation  of  training  by  vol- 
teer  cadets  in  advanced  programs  at  the 
my.   Pictures  cadets  making  first  air- 
Jump  and  competing  in  tournaments. 
;|mln,  color.  1969. 

$19, 343 
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SFP  1797,  "The  Indispensables — KC-135 
Alt  Refueling."  This  film  tells  the  story  of  the 
Tinkers,"  the  KG-135  aircraft  used  world- 
wl  le  to  refuel  aircraft  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Na  vy.  Combat  stories  of  refueling  over  Viet- 
na3i  are  related  on  camera  by  fighter  pilots, 
bonber  pilots  and  general  officers.  28  mln, 
CO  or,  1969. 

Cc3t     $44,351 

.0.  SFP  1875,  "Friends,  Neighbors  and  Peo- 
We  Know."  A  comprehensive  overview  of 
Air  National  Guard  in  the  Vietnam  war: 
response  to  the  call  to  active  duty,  de- 
to  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  mission 
pllshment.  27  ii  mln,  color,  1970. 
Cctt  $44,754 

11.  SFP  2003,  "Tomorrow  Will  Not  Wait — 
Ai\  Water  and  Land  Conservation."  Shows 

tempts  by  the  Air  Force  to  stop  pollution 
wi  lere  possible,  and  to  conserve  the  land  we 
In  e  in.  13  min,  color.  1970. 
Ccst $21,251 

12.  TF  6374,  "The  Greater  Adventure." 
ows  right  and  wrong  driving  techniques, 
mln,  color,  1969. 

C<lst $42,329 

13.  Television  film  clips.  Series  of  weekly 
ne  ws  clips  depicting  worldwide  Air  Force  ac- 
tivities, with  emphasis  on  people. 

(average) $4,363 

14.  SFP  2039,  "NORAD  Tracks  Santa"  (TV 
Clip).  This  Is  a  short  Christmas  fllm  clip 
sh  awing  weapons  controllers  picking  up  a 
bl  p  that  turns  out  to  be  Santa  Claus.  1  mln, 
CO  or.  1969. 
Ccst  -  $2,879 

Question: 

With  regard  to  the  Internal  Informa- 
tlin  Program,  please  provide: 

(a)  Information  as  to  the  total  cost  of  all 
as  >ects  of  the  Internal  Information  Program 
(i  icludlng  military  pay  and  allowances)  In 
F"'  1970  and  proposed  for  FT  1971. 

Answer: 

rhe  total  cost  of  all  aspects  of  the  In- 
ternal Information  Program  (Including  mili- 


tary pay  and  allowancee)    In  FT  1970  and 
proposed  for  FT  1971  is: 
Costs 
Military  pay  and  allowances: 

Fiscal    year    1970 $6,025,054 

Fiscal    year    1971 6,025,064 

O&M  (Includes  civilian  pay) : 

Fiscal    year    1970 3,503,026 

Fiscal    year    1971 3.485,297 

Total   fiscal  year   1970 9,628,080 

Total  fiscal   year   1971 9,510.361 

Question: 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Informa- 
tion Program,  please   provide: 

(b)  Details  on  the  number  of  personnel 
(military  and  civilian)  Involved  In  Internal 
Information  activities  In  Washington  and 
outside  of  Washington  on  a  full-time  basis — 
also  the  number  Involved  on  a  pai^t-tlme 
basis. 

Answer : 

The  number  of  personnel  (military  and 
civilian)  In  Internal  Information  activities 
In  Washington  and  outside  of  Washington 
on  a  full-time  basis  (including  the  number 
involved  on  a  part-time  basis)  is: 


Fiscal  year— 


INTXaNAL   INFORMATION   DrVlSION 


1970 


1971 


In  Washiniton  area: 
Full  time: 

Military 

Civilian 

■  Part  time' 

Total 

Outside  Washington  area: 
Full  time: 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 

Part  time: 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 165 


43 

44 
None 

43 
44 

None 

87 

87 

549 

108 

M9 
108 

657 

657 

115 
50 

115 
50 

165 


I  Part  time  is  defined  as  those  full-time  Air  Force  personnel 
working  in  the  information  career  tield  who  divide  their  time 
among  public  information,  community  relations,  and  internal 
security. 

Information  activities.  These  part-time 
figures  are  a  proportionate  share,  based  on 
workload,  and  expressed  In  man-years,  of 
those  personnel  working  In  all  functions  of 
the  Informatlcxn  Program. 

In  addition,  at  unit  level  In  the  field,  a 
modest  number  of  personnel  perform  an  ad- 
ditional duty  in  the  Internal  Information 
function.  For  example,  an  aircrew  member 
might  also  act  as  Squadron  Information 
contact  to  assist  in  Identifying  to  the  Infor- 
mation specialists  certain  activities  worthy 
of  note  in  base  newspap>erB,  etc.  Such  addi- 
tional duty  assignments  and  activities  are 
normally  a  result  of  personal  Interest  and  are 
addictive  to  the  additional  duties  already  as- 
signed the  individual.  The  numbers  of  Indi- 
viduals axe  relatively  small  and  difficult  to 
quantify  because  the  designation  Is  usually 
informal  and  always  secondary  to  primary 
duties.  These  personnel  are  not  considered 
"part-time"  as  defined  above  In  support  of 
the  Internal  Information  Program. 

Question : 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Information 
Program,  please  provide : 

(c)  A  detailed  description  of  the  activities 
of  all  offices  which  have  a  share  In  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  Internal 
Information  Program,  Including  those  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Answer: 

The  office  which  has  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Internal  Information  Pro- 
gram (Including  those  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve and  the  Air  National  Guard)  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 


The  Internal  Information  Division  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, plans,  directs  and  supervises  the  USAP 
Internal  Infornuitlon  Program  for  all  Air 
Force  members.  Including  both  Air  Force 
civilian  and  active  duty  military  personnel 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
Air  Force  Reserve,  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  (AFROTC) .  The  dlvl- 
slon  establishes  program  objectives  to  assist 
commanders  throughout  the  Air  Force  in 
communicating  effectively  with  their  per- 
sonnel on  matters  relating  to  Information 
needs,  orientation,  motivation  and  retention. 
It  is  responsible  for  planning,  developing! 
producing,  distributing,  controlling  and  eval- 
uating print  and  audio-visual  products  in 
support  of  these  objectives.  It  monitors  pro- 
fessional education  and  training  for  the  In- 
formation career  field  and  serves  as  point  of 
contact  for  liaison  with  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces    (OASD/M&RA). 

Working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  the  division  are : 

Assistant  for  Policy  and  Programs  (Internal 
Information  Division) 
Advises  division  chief  on  policies  regarding 
information,  new  military  concepts,  ideolo- 
gies In  conflict,  and  techniques  of  com- 
munications. Assists  in  prepubllcation  guid- 
ance, coordination,  and  final  review  of  all 
Command  Services  Unit  articles  and  Airman 
Magazine  articles.  Selects  or  composes  arti- 
cles for  Air  Force  Policy  Letter  for  Com- 
manders, for  publication  twice  monthly,  and 
for  monthly  Supplement  to  Policy  Letter. 
Prepares  monthly  and  annual  Consolidated 
Index  to  all  Internal  Information  materials 
and  annual  booklet.  Questions  and  Answers 
About  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Internal  Projects  Branch  (Internal 
Information  Division) 

The  Internal  Projects  Branch  monitors 
and  supervises  professional  education  of  In- 
formation personnel;  represents  the  Air  Force 
as  required  In  matters  affecting  Defense  In- 
formation School;  undertakes  special  proj- 
ects as  directed;  supervises  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation program  as  it  relates  to  the  internal 
Air  Force  audience;  supervises  Air  Force  par- 
ticipation In  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Awards 
Program.  Prei>ares  congratulatory  messages 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff;  and  evaluates  surveys. 
Internal  Media  Branch  (Internal 
Information  Division) 

The  Internal  Media  Branch  supports  the 
Air  Force  Internal  Information  Program  with 
visual  and  written  media  and  policy  guid- 
ance. Produces  the  weekly  Air  Force  News 
Service  for  approximately  250  base  news- 
papers; critiques  all  base  newspapers  and 
monitors  expenditure  of  appropriated  and 
non-appropriat«d  funds  for  official  news- 
papers; conducts  annual  Newspaper  Awards 
Contest;  monitors  the  Commander's  Call 
program;  directs  production  of  the  monthly 
Air  Force  Now  film  series  and  selects  or  di- 
rects the  production  of  feature  films  for 
Commander's  Call  use.  Conducts  the  Out- 
standing Airman  Program;  coordinates  the 
XJSAF  Orientation  Program;  produces,  or  di- 
rects the  production  of,  posters,  pamphlets, 
and  fact  sheets  as  required.  Point  of  contact 
for  all  coordination  with  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  the  Armed  Forces  (OASD/M&RA) . 

Armed  Forces  Radio-Television  Branch 
(Internal  Information  Division) 

The  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Branch  exercises  staff  supervision  and  policy 
control  over  all  Air  Force-operated  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  stations.  Devel- 
ops, coordinates,  and  disseminates  Air  Staff 
policy  on  the  operation  of  the  stations.  Main- 
tains liaison  with  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Departments  of  Army  and  Navy. 
major    air   conunanda,   other   governmental 
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agencies,  and  commercial  radio  and  television 
Industries  In  matters  pertaining  to  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television. 
Command  Services  Unit  (Internal  Informa- 
tion Division) 

The  Command  Services  Unit,  a  function  of 
the  Internal  Information  Division,  is  respon- 
sible for  planning,  preparing,  coordinating 
and  distributing  editorial,  audio-visual  and 
other  printed  materials  designed  for  use  at 
all  levels  of  command. 

Products  that  are  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Command  Services  Unit  Include 
Airman,  the  official  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Air  Force;  fact  sheets  and  background  In- 
formation sheets;  the  Aerospace  Speech 
Series;  slide  presentations;  original  pho- 
tography: graphic  Illustrations;  booklets; 
posters. 

Commanders  at  every  echelon.  Including 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, are  responsible  for  Implementing  the 
Internal  Information  Program  In  accordance 
with  Air  Force  Regulations  190-6,  190-7 
190-18  and  Air  Force  Manual  109-4,  copies 
of  which  are  included  with  this  report  at 
Tab  A  through  Tab  D. 

Question: 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Information 
Program,  please  provide: 

(d)  A  catalog  or  other  publication  listing 
all  films,  books,  leaflets,  posters,  etc.,  cur- 
rently available  for  use  In  the  program. 

Answer : 

The  following  index  was  produced  for  this 
report  and  Includes  all  films,  books,  leaflets, 
posters,  etc.,  currently  available  for  use  In 
the  program. 

Tab  E.  Airman,  Magazine.  Monthly. 

Tah  F,  The  Air  Reservist,  Magazine,  10 
times  a  vear. 

Tab  G.  Air  Force  Policy  Letter  for  Com- 
manders (AFRP  190-1),  Pamphlet,  Semi- 
monthly. 

Tab  H,  Supplement  to  AF  Policy  Letter 
(AFRP  190-2  >,  Pamphlet,  Monthly. 

Tab  I,  Information  Program  Bulletin,  Pam- 
phlet, Semi-monthly. 

Tab  J,  Aerospace  Speechmaklng  Guide 
(AFP  190-41),  Pamphlet,  As  required. 

Tab  L,  Of  Flight  and  Bold  Men,  Pamphlet, 
Reprint. 

Tab  M,  Air  Force  News  Service,  Releases, 
Weekly. 

Tab  N.  Broadcast  Briefs,  Releases,  Weekly. 

Tab  O,  General  Officer  Biographies,  Re- 
sumes, As  required. 

Tab  P,  Consolidated  Index  to  Air  Force  In- 
formation Materials,  pamphlet,  monthly  & 
yearly. 

Tab  Q.  The  Air  Force  Now,  films  monthly; 
Air  Force  News  Review,  films  discontinued. 

Tab  R,  Commander's  Call  "Talk  Arounds", 
talking  papers,  8  times  a  year. 

Tab  S,  USAF  Lithograph  series  (5  sets), 
pictures,  as  required. 

Tab  T,  Bulletin  board,  graphic  news 
posters,  weekly. 

Tab  U,  AFacts,  graphic  posters,  discon- 
tinued. 

Tab  V,  Photo  pack  (1  set)  aircraft  photos, 
as  required. 

Tab  W,  Fact  sheets,  pamphlets,  as  re- 
quired: 

69-1  Air  Force  Reserve. 

69-2  Air  Force  One. 

69-3  Unlfled  Commands. 

68-22-5a  Tactical  Air  Command  (Revi- 
sion). 

70-1  Thunderbirds. 

70-2  B-1. 

70-3  F-15. 

70-4  Bare  Base  Concept. 

70-5  Alr-to-Surface  Missiles. 

70-6  Transition  Program. 

70-7  C-5.* 

70-8  Aerial  Postal  and  Courier  Service.* 

70-9  Security  Police.* 


Projected  for  completion  In  FT  1970. 


Tab  X,  background  Information,  pam- 
phlets, as  required : 

69-1  USAF  Education  Services  Program. 

69-2  USAP  Highlights  of  1968. 

69-3  Facts  About  Air  Force  People. 

69-4  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

69-5  Key  Events  In  USAF  History. 

69-6  Aerospace  Defense. 

69-7  Organization  of  the  USAF. 

69-8  Air  Force  Base  Guide. 

69-9  "For  Extraordinary  Heroism" — Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation. 

69-10  U.S.  Air  Force  Scientific  Spinoff. 

70-1  Strategic  Forces. 

70-2  Air  Force  Cross  (Revision) . 

70-3  Air  Force  Aces. 

70-4  Tactical  Alrpower. 

70-5  USAP  m  Southeast  Asia. 

70-6  U.S.  Air  Force  Band. 

70-7  Air  Force  Historical  Aircraft.* 

70-8  Military  Airlift.* 

70-9  Highlights  for  1969.* 

70-10  Civil  Air  Patrol.* 

Tab  T.  aerospace  speeches,  pamphlets,  as 
required : 

54  Veterans  Day — 1969. 

55  NCO  Leadership  in  Todays'  Air  Force. 

56  Wide  New  Tonder. 

57  Air  Superiority:  Key  to  Alrpower. 

58  Forces  for  Freedom  (Armed  Forces 
Day— 1970). 

59  Memorial  Day — 1970. 

60  Independence  Day — 1970.* 

61  Air  Force  Heritage.* 

62  Air  Force  People — Our  Most  Important 
Asset.* 

Tab  Z,  Air  Force  nev/spapers,  weekly,  semi- 
monthly, monthly. 

Question : 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Information 
Program,  please  provide: 

(e)  A  copy  of  each  of  the  materials  pub- 
lished by  the  Air  Force  last  year  for  use  in 
the  program. 

Answer : 

A  copy  of  each  of  the  Internal  Information 
materials  published  during  FT  1970  is  at- 
tached (Tabs  E  through  Z). 

Question: 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Information 
Program,  please  provide: 

(f)  A  list  of  the  movies  produced  by  the 
Air  Force  last  year  for  the  program,  the  cost 
of  each,  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
civilians  who  have  seen  each. 

Answer: 

Twelve  films  were  produced  by  the  Air 
Force  In  FT  1970.  Eleven  are  for  The  Air 
Force  Now/ Air  Force  News  Review  series,  each 
produced  at  an  average  cost  of  $39,174,  In- 
cluding personnel  costs.  It  Is  estimated  that 
each  of  these  films  was  seen  by  an  average  of 
30,000  Air  Force  civilian  employees. 

The  annual  Air  Force  Christmas  Television 
Program  was  produced  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $38,756,  and  was  seen  by  approxi- 
mately 15,000  U.S.  civilian  employees  of  the 
Air  Force  in  oversea  areas  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Network,  and 
made  available  as  a  public  service  to  televi- 
sion stations  in  the  United  States  with  re- 
cruiting commercials.  Two-hundred  and  six- 
ty-seven stations  requested  use  of  the  vldeo- 
taf>e;  no  estimate  of  civilian  viewers  Is  avail- 
able. 

Question : 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Informa- 
tion Program,  please  provide: 

(g)  A  list  of  all  Air  Force  periodicals  used 
in  the  program  and  the  annual  cost  of  each. 

Answer : 

Periodicals  published  for  use  In  the  In- 
ternal Information  Program  during  FT  1970 
and  the  costs  for  each  are: 

Airman  magazine $340,000 

Air   Force   policy   letter   for   com- 
manders             9,600 

Supplement  to  the  policy  letter.—      15, 000 

Information  program  bulletin 1,037 

The  Air  Reservist 120,000 


Question: 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Informa- 
tion Program,  please  provide: 

(h)  A  detailed  explanation  concerning  use 
of  nonappropriated  funds.  If  any,  in  the  Air 
Force   Internal   Information  Program. 

Answer: 

The  only  use  made  of  nonappropriated 
funds  In  the  Air  Force  Internal  Information 
Program  Is  In  the  production  of  18  Air  Force 
newspai>ers,  as  explained  In  paragraph  2j, 
and  as  defined  In  AFR   190-7,  Tab  B. 

Question:  ' 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Information 
Program, 

(1)  Information  concerning  Air  Force 
training  schools  for  information  personnel, 
the  estimated  costs  for  operation  in  FT  1970, 
and  the  number  of  officers  and  men  sched- 
uled to  be  trained. 

Answer : 

Four-hundred  and  thirty-one  Air  Force 
officers  and  airmen  are  scheduled  to  receive 
Information  training  during  FY  1970  through 
Department  of  Defense  and  Air  Force  train- 
ing programs.  The  programs,  with  personnel 
attendance  figures  in  parenth°siK,  are:  Short 
Cottrse  in  Public  Communication,  Boston 
University  (44) ;  Porelen  Service  Institute 
Area  Country  Studies  Program  (7):  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  (21); 
and  the  Defense  Information  School 
(DINFOS)  (359).  Tuition  costs  for  the  Short 
Course  in  Public  Communication  and 
DINFOS  are  borne  by  the  Depariment  of  the 
Army  as  executive  agent  for  non-degree  DoD 
Information  training.  Costs  borne  by  the 
Air  Force  in  support  of  Information  training 
are  estimated  at  S24.750,  of  v;hlch  $23,750 
is  for  tuition. 

Question : 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Internal  Information 
Program,  please  provide: 

( J )  Information  concerning  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  published  by  Air 
Force  units  at  the  local  level,  the  total  cost 
estimate  for  each  publication,  and  the  source 
of  funding.  Please  provide  appropriate  sam- 
ples of  these  publications. 

Answer: 

As  of  May  4,  1970,  there  were  251  Air  Force 
newspapers  being  published.  Including  60  by 
Air  National  Guard  and  21  by  Air  Force 
Reserve  units.  Of  these,  150  are  official  news- 
papers, financed  by  appropriated  or  nonap- 
propriated funds,  and  101  are  unofficial,  pro- 
duced by  civilian  commercial  enterprises  at 
no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government.  The  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  official  newspapers  la 
$587,503.  of  which  $414,538  Is  from  appro- 
priated funds  and  $172,965  from  nonappro- 
priated funds.  Attached  as  Tab  Z  are  sam- 
ple newspapers. 

SUMMARY 

The  preceding  pages  respond  to  questions 
concerning  the  resources  and  actlvlUes  of  the 
Public  Affairs  (Public  Information  and  Com- 
munity Relations)  and  Internal  Information 
Programs  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  In  a 
vertical  alignment,  such  as  exists  In  the  Air 
Force  Information  program.  Job  specializa- 
tion within  the  functional  areas  of  public, 
community  or  internal  information  dimin- 
ishes at  each  successive  lower  level  of  organi- 
zation. At  the  lower  levels.  In  other  words, 
the  Information  Specialist  performs  overlap- 
ping duties  In  all  three  functional  areas, 
while  also  meeting  the  normal  management 
overhead   responsibilities. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  contained 
in  this  repwrt  concerning  manpower  and 
funding  are  as  precise  as  possible;  however, 
some  statistical  interpolation  was  necessary 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  aforementioned 
overlapping  duties  and  functions  at  the  lower 
levels  of  the  Information  structure.  Conse- 
quently. In  addressing  the  overall  Informa- 
tion Program,  we  identified  an  overhead 
management  segment — primarily  engaged  In 
administering  and  supporting  the  overall 
Information  effort — which  does  not  clearly 
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Irani  late   Into   any   one   of   the   three   pure 
func  Ions  of  Public.  Community  and  Inter- 
Whlle   computations   are   In   some   In- 
based  on  estimates,  the  management 
represents  approximately  20%  over 
ibove  the  functional  area  costs  of  the 
Community   and    Internal    Program 
described  In  this  response. 

Air  Force  Is  already  in  a  reduction- 
.  and  we  anticipate  the  above-men- 
management    overhead    to    decrease 
ate  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  reduc- 
)f  the  Public.  Community  and  Internal 
.  Additional  major  reductions  In  the 
Infoifciatlon  Program  are  In  planning  stages 
for  FY  71. 
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IfEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ArMY,  OFFICE 
OF  THE  CHIEy  OF  PUBLIC  INFOR- 
MATION, 

Washington.  B.C..  June  15,  1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.   PULBRIGHT, 

Chaipnan,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DeAr  Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  data  Is 

iped  in  further  response  to  your  letter 

March   1970,   concerning  the  external 

nternal    information   programs   of   the 
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succeeding  paragraphs  correspond  to 

:  lumbered   paragraphs   of   your   letters. 

the    data    or   material    furnished    Is 

it  is  cited  in  the  pertinent  par- 

and  attached  as  an  Inclosure. 

'  Vith  reference  to  the  external  informa- 

program   of   the   Army    which   Includes 

Information    and    Community   Rela- 

programs : 

The  estimated   overall   cost  of   the  ex- 
information  program  for  FY  1970,  in- 
military  personnel  costs,  is  812,253,- 
;;ost  estimates  for  FY   1971   are  at  the 
level   as   for  FY   1970.   Costs   reported 
are    computed   on    a    different    basis 
those  reported  last  year.  Those  in  the 
us   report   were  limited   to   the   major 
headquarters    and     their    major 
command    headquarters    level, 
reported    above    include    those   down 
Installation  level. 
]  'ersonnel  who  have  Information  assign- 
do  not  perform  duties  exclusively  In 
External  Information  program  but  also 
m  duties  In  internal  and  adminlstra- 
kctlvltles.   Therefore,   all   personnel   are 
for    in    man-years,    under    i>art- 
n  paragraph  Ic,  below. 
'  rhe  number  of  personnel  in  man-years 
In    connection   with   external   In- 
activities,   for   FY    1970   Is    1,058 
iry  and  387  civilian.  It  Is  estimated  that 
numbers  will  be  about  the  same  for 
71. 

Coets  for  Army  activities   outside   the 

of  the  Chief  of  Information  (OCINrO) , 

are  described  In  AR  360-5    (Incl   1), 

have    external    Information    programs 

Major  Commands,  $10,797,000   (S6,294,- 

MPA.    $3,650,000    OMA,     and    $853,000 

) ;  and  Unified  Commands  for  which  the 

component    is   the  executive   agency, 

XX)    ($84,000   MPA   and   $47,000   OMA). 

co6ts  are  Included  In  the  totals  listed 

p^agraph  la,  above.  Personnel  costs  ac- 

for  aU  of  MPA  funds  and  about  50 

of  OMA  funds.  Thus,  approximately 

of  the  overall  costs  are  attrlbut- 

to  personnel  pay  costs  which  are  neces- 

to  accomplish  the  external  Information 

(on. 

(1)     Community    Relations    Division 

)  :  The  division  responded  to  over  2000 

of   correspondence   requesting   Army 

on  In  activities  In  the  civilian  do- 

durlng  the  t>erlod  July  1,  1969  through 

31,  1970.  This  does  not  Include  count- 

;elephonlc  requests  for  assistance  from 

{  eneral  public  handled  In  the  course  of 

business. 

Divisional    Organizations.    CRD    sup- 

and  provided  assistance  to  67  organ- 
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Izatlons  such  as  the  Society  of  the  First  Div- 
ision and  World  Wars  Tank  Corps.  For  this 
year's  annual  Tank  Corps  reunion.  CRD 
arranged  for  the  appearance  of  a  speaker, 
color  guard,  and  an  equipment  display. 

(b)  Veterans  Organizations.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  support  provided  to  29  different 
veteran  groups  during  FY  1970  consisted  of 
coordinating  answers  to  requests  for  assist- 
ance In  such  p)ersonnel  matters  as  hardship 
cases,  compassionate  reassignment,  location 
of  Army  personnel,  and  requests  from  fam- 
ilies pertaining  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
sons  and  daughters. 

(c)  Boy  Scout  and  Youth  Groups.  An 
average  of  six  requests  per  month  was  re- 
ceived from  Congressional  offices  seeking  ac- 
commodations at  Army  installations  for  Boy 
Scouts  and  other  youth  groups  visiting  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  One  such  request  was 
to  provide  facilities  for  120  boys  and  girls  to 
a  junior  symphony  orchestra  which  visited 
the  area  during  the  period  29-30  March  1970. 

(d)  Service-oriented  Organizations.  CRD 
provided  support  to  146  service-oriented  or- 
ganizations during  the  past  year.  An  example 
of  such  support  was  the  provision  of  a 
speaker  and  displays  to  the  annual  reunion 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society 
In  Houston. 

(e)  Military  Wife  of  the  Year.  This  pro- 
gram honors  the  soldier's  wife  for  bettering 
human  relationships  In  both  military  and 
civilian  communities,  at  home  and  abroad. 
CRD  serves  as  the  coordinator  for  Army  par- 
ticipation In  this  program. 

(f)  Speaker  Requests.  Over  800  requests 
for  Army  speakers  were  processed  from  civic 
clubs,  church  groups,  veteran  organizations, 
professional  clubs,  etc.,  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. 

(g)  Bands.  Army  bands  and  musical  units 
are  In  great  demand  as  evidenced  by  the 
approximately  675  processed  requests  received 
by  this  office  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
FY  1970.  Typical  of  these  actions  was  a  re- 
quest from  the  Chairman  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Pulaski  Day  Parade  through  a  Congres- 
sional office  for  Army  participation  in  the 
October  5th  Pulaski  Day  Parade  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  173rd  US  Army  Band  from  Fort 
Dlx.  New  Jersey,  fulfilled  that  request.  In  ad- 
dition CRD  coordinated  and  scheduled  the 
United  States  Army  Field  Band  and  Chorus 
for  250  performances  before  an  estimated 
600.000  persons  during  FY  1970. 

(h)  US  Army  Parachute  Team.  During  the 
first  nine  months  of  FY  1970,  109  pauuchute 
demonstrations  were  coordinated  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  Golden  Knights  parachute 
team.  Demonstrations  were  performed  at 
Bradenton,  Florida  at  the  reqeust  of  Florida 
State  authorities  in  connection  with  "De 
Soto  Week"  (approximately  3500  spectators 
viewed  the  demonstration)  and  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  at  the  request  of  the 
Charleston  Trlcentennlal  Commission  and 
the  South  Carolina  Stete  Trlcentennlal  Com- 
mission (approximately  30.000  spectators.  In- 
cluding the  Mayor  of  Charleston,  viewed  the 
demonstration) . 

(1)  Army  participation  In  Public  Events. 
CRD  responded  to  approximately  1000  re- 
quests for  participation  by  Army  personnel 
and  equipment  In  clvlc-sponsored  public 
events.  Such  a  request  was  received  In  Oc- 
tober 1969,  for  the  participation  of  an  Army 
color  guard  and  firing  squad  for  a  Laconia, 
New  Hampshire,  Veterans'  Day  fiagpole  dedi- 
cation ceremony.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
provide  the  requested  support  from  Company 
B,  368th  Engineer  Battalion,  of  the  United 
States  Army  Eleserve  stationed  in  Laconia. 

(J)  Veterans'  Recognition.  The  American 
people  have  a  continuing  Interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  morale  of  American  servicemen  and 
initiate  many  projects  to  show  their  concern 
as  evidenced  by  150  requests  received  by  CRD. 
One  such  project  was  initiated  by  a  citizens' 
group  In  Gallup,  New  Mexico  to  honor  a  re- 
turning serviceman,  a  representative  of  all 
servicemen  from  the  area,  during  the  Christ- 


mas season.  CRD  assisted  in  locating  a  serv- 
iceman from  the  Gallup  area  who  met  the 
requirements  or  the  project  and  coordinated 
this  Information  through  the  Interested  Con- 
gressional office. 

(k)  US  Army  Exhibit  Unit.  At  the  request 
of  civilian  organizations  and  military  recruit- 
ing offices,  H  exhibits  were  shown  in  228 
cities  before  a  total  audience  of  12  million 
persons.  Eighty  percent  of  the  exhibits  were 
In  support  of  the  Army  recruiting  program. 
(See  schedule  at  Incl  2) . 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  above,  CFD  serves 
Eis  point  of  contact  between  the  Army  ele- 
ments and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  in  matters 
relating  to  Army  participation  in  activities 
such  as  those  described  above.  CRD  also 
monitors  Army  Regulations  dealing  with 
community  relations. 

(m)  As  the  Army  point  of  contact,  CRD 
forw£U-ds  input  provided  by  the  Army  staff 
and  the  major  commands  to  the  Defense  In- 
dustry Bulletin  which  Is  published  by  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  a  Department  of  De- 
fense agency. 

(2)  Command  Information  Division.  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Command  Information  Divi- 
sion deal  solely  with  Internal  Information 
and  are  discussed  In  paragraph  2,  below. 

(3)  Policy,  Plans  and  Programs  Division. 
Policy,  Plans  and  Programs  Division's  activi- 
ties complemented  those  of  community  rela- 
tions, public  Information,  and  command  In- 
formation. As  the  major  planning  and  policy 
office  for  OCINFO,  activities  of  the  division 
involved  developing,  coordinating,  and  ad- 
ministering plans  and  policies  with  other 
OCINFO  divisions,  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Defense.  Actions 
actually  dealing  with  the  external  informa- 
tion program  are  normally  accomplished  by 
the  Community  Relations  Division  and  the 
Public  Information  Division  as  described  In 
paragraphs  le(l),  above  and  le(4),  below. 

(4)  Public  Information  Division.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  Public  Information 
Division  activities  during  FY  1970: 

(a)  Public  Information  Division  responded 
to  approximately  13,450  media  queries  during 
the  period  1  July  1969  through  15  April  1970. 
Additionally,  some  14,000  other  queries  were 
answered  from  private  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions, including  coordination  of  responses  to 
Members  of  the  Congress.  These  queries 
ranged  from  very  simple  matters  about  the 
Army,  providing  biographies,  fact  sheets  re- 
garding equipment,  etc.,  to  complex  ques- 
tions requiring  extensive  research  and  staff 
coordination  Involving  such  matters  as  the 
alleged  My  Lai  incident,  the  Green  Berets  In- 
cident, and  the  NCO  Clubs  Investigation. 
Among  the  public  Inquiries,  many  were  re- 
quests from  high  school  and  college  students 
seeking  material  and  assistance  In  prepara- 
tion of  term  papers,  theses  and  other  refer- 
ence material.  Under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  the  Army  has  a  mandate  to  be 
responsive  in  making  full  disclosure  with 
minimum  delay,  consistent  with  national  se- 
curity, to  requests  for  information  from  the 
media  and  the  public. 

During  this  period,  coordination  was  ef- 
fected on  48  Medal  of  Honor  presentations, 
etc.,  for  press  kits,  and  for  response  to  the 
media. 

(b)  Approximately  147  public  releases  were 
cleared  for  Issue  by  subordinate  commands. 
See  sample  at  Inclosure  3.  Some  150  othei 
releases  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  national  release. 
See  sample  at  Inclosure  4.  National  an- 
nouncements of  approximately  660  contract 
awards  Involving  amounts  of  more  than  one 
million  dollars  were  made  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  approximately  185  Interviews  by 
media  representatives  with  members  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  staff,  as  well  as  tours 
to  subordinate  Installations  by  press  repre- 
sentatives. 
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Fifty  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  screened  on  a  dally  basis 
for  analysis  of  information  of  special  Army 
interest. 

f .  No  motion  pictures  are  produced  for  the 
external  public.  Motion  pictures  produced 
In  support  of  the  Internal  Information  pro- 
gram that  are  available  to  the  public,  upon 
request,  are  discussed  in  paragraph  2g,  below. 

g.  "The  Army  Hour"  Is  a  twenty-five  min- 
ute radio  program  of  soldier  interviews  and 
music.  Last  year,  52  programs  were  released 
to  approximately  1,232  commercial  and  edu- 
cational radio  stations  In  the  United  States 
and  285  American  Forces  radio  stations  over- 
seas. "Worldwide"  is  a  flve-mlnute  radio  pro- 
gram of  soldier  Interviews.  Last  year,  104  pro- 
grams were  released  to  approximately  1,058 
commercial  and  educational  radio  stations 
m  the  United  States  and  285  American  Forces 
radio  stations  overseas.  During  FT  1970, 
through  31  March,  the  Army  Hometown  News 
Center  released  378,592  audiotapes,  1,353  tele- 
vision film  clips,  and  1,658,000  printed  re- 
leases. This  material,  consisting  of  news  of 
local  soldiers  for  use  by  their  hometown 
media,  was  furnished  to  2,474  radio  stations 
and  546  television  stations. 

h.  Copies  of  major  commands'  monthly  re- 
ports for  non-local  travel  for  external  Infor- 
mation purposes,  as  required  bv  paragraphs 
27  and  28.  AR  360-5.  for  the  FY  1970  are  at 
Inclosure  5.  As  examples,  one  staff  officer  was 
sent  to  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  and  to 
Korea  on  Operation  Focus  Retina.  One  staff 
officer  went  to  Miami,  Florida,  and  Port 
Brasrg.  North  Carolina,  on  the  IX  Conference 
of  American  Armies.  Two  staff  officers  trav- 
eled to  Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  and  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  for  Halson  visits  In  connection  with 
press  arrangements  for  the  My  Lai  Incident 
courts-martial. 

1.  No  "Speechmaker"  pubUcatlons  were 
produced  In  FY  1970. 

J.  The  quarterly  Command  Information 
reports  which  relate  solely  to  the  Internal 
Information  program  are  provided  at  In- 
closure 6. 

k.  Dtiring  FY  1970.  about  350  senior  speak- 
ers (Lieutenant  General  and  higher  and  As- 
sistant Service  Secretary  and  higher)  were 
provided  In  response  to  requests  from  civic, 
service,  veterans,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  Internal  Infor- 
mation program  of  the  Army: 

a.  The  FY  1970  cost  for  operation  of  the 
Internal  Information  program.  Including 
military  personnel  costs.  Is  estimated  at  $13,- 
200,000.  Costs  estimated  for  TY  1971  are  at 
the  same  level  as  for  FY  1970. 

b.  Because  of  the  many  duties  performed 
In  addition  to  Internal  Information,  person- 
nel accounting  Is  In  man-years  of  effort.  It 
Is  estimated  that  1,141  military  and  246  ci- 
vilian man-years  were  used  In  FY  1970  on 
internal  Information  activities. 

c.  The  purpose  of  the  Army  Pictorial  Cen- 
ter, located  in  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
Is  to  provide  pictorial  and  audiovisual  serv- 
ices for  the  Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Continental  Army  Command,  government 
agencies,  and  other  authorized  activities; 
and  to  maintain  and  operate  the  Army  Mo- 
tion Picture  Depository  and  Army  Motion 
Picture  Record  Center.  The  operating  cost 
for  FY  1970  Is  estimated  at  $10  million. 
There  are  750  persons  assigned  to  the  center, 
and  the  workload  Is  250  motion  picture  proj- 
ects. Only  a  small  portion  of  its  activity  is 
directly  In  support  of  the  Army  internal  in- 
formation program.  Specifically,  $727,000  was 
budgeted  for  production  of  twenty-five  Big 
Picture  films  in  FY  1970.  (Latest  figures 
available  Indicate  these  films  had  118,779 
showings  to  Internal  audiences  and  44,762 
showings  to  external  audiences).  For  rea- 
sons of  economy,  the  Army  Pictorial  Center 
Is  scheduled  to  be  closed  on  30  June  1970, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  various  audio- 


visual  activities  will   be  assigned  to  other 
facilities  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 

d.  Army  Regulation  360-81  (Inclosure  7) 
describes  the  operation  of  all  offices.  Including 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard,  which  have  a  share  of  the  respwnsl- 
blllty  for  conduct  of  the  Internal  Information 
program.  Costs  are  included  in  paragraph  2a, 
above. 

e.  Catalogs  and  listings  of  materials  used 
In  the  Internal  Information  program  are  at 
Inclosure  8. 

f .  A  copy  of  each  of  the  Internal  Informa- 
tion materials  published  during  FY  1970,  are 
at  Inclosure  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

g.  The  detailed  data  requested  Is  shovm  In 
Inclosure  13. 

h.  Periodicals  published  for  use  In  the  In- 
ternal Information  program  during  FY  1970 
and  the  costs  for  each  are : 

Army  Reserve $250,000 

Commanders     Call     Support    Ma- 
terial  --- 47,600 

Army   Digest 426,000 

Army  nev;s/photo  featiu-es 48,000 

I.  As  of  30  May  1970,  there  were  140  au- 
thorized Army  newspapers  and  22  magazines 
being  published  throughout  the  Army.  The 
estimated  total  cost  Is  $1,412,537,  of  which 
$385,964  was  from  appropriated  funds  and 
$1,026,673  from  non-appropriated  funds.  At- 
tached at  Inclosure  14  are  tiiree  sample  news- 
papers and  two  magazines. 

j.  Information  concerning  the  training 
schools  for  information  personnel  is  con- 
tained In  DA  Circular  Number  350-74  (Incl 
15).  DA  Circular  Number  350-76  (Incl 
16)  and  Defense  Information  School  Bro- 
chure (Incl  17),  attached.  Thirteen  officers 
and  thirteen  civilians  attended  the  Advanced 
Public  Relations  Course,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, during  FY  1970.  Six  officers  partici- 
pated in  the  OCINFO  Senior  Officer  Civil 
Schooling  Program  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  the  Ohio 
State  University  during  FY  1970.  Army  per- 
sonnel consisting  of  138  officers,  439  enlisted 
men  and  21  civilians  attended  courses  of  In- 
struction at  the  Defense  Information  School 
during  FY  1970. 
Sincerely, 

WiNANT  Sidle, 
Brigadier  General  GS,  Chief  of  Public 
Information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  comments  on  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  included  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
for  1971, 1  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
requirement  for  belt  tightening  in  both 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  of  all 
the  services.  Such  belt  tightening 
through  improved  management  is  being 
forced  upon  the  services  through  rising 
peifconnel  costs,  the  prices  of  fuel  and 
other  expendable  supplies,  and  the  like. 

Before  we  punch  another  hole  in  the 
belt,  however,  we  should  recognize  that 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  have  been  living 
under  austere  budgets  since  the  political 
decision  in  1965  that  they  would  not  be 
mobilized  to  duty  in  Southeast  Asia.  For 
example,  Army  Reserve  construction  has 
been  stopped  for  6  of  the  7  years  from 


1964  to  1970.  Normal  equipment  retire- 
ment and  withdrawals  of  equipment  for 
use  in  combat  from  the  Army  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  exceeded  equipment  issues 
from  1964  to  1969. 

Thus,  for  many  years,  Guard  and  Re- 
serve manning,  equipping,  and  training 
have  been  given  low  funding  priority. 

Now,  as  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  pointed  out,  national  policy 
has  placed  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  requirement  for  development  of  genu- 
ine combat  capability  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Secretary  Laird  has 
expressed  publicly  and  oflBcially  his  pol- 
icy that  Guard  and  Reser\'e  units  must 
be  prepared  to  be  the  primary  and  initial 
source  of  augmentation  for  the  active 
services  and  that  the  services  must  pro- 
vide support  to  effect  this  preparedness. 
The  services  have  developed  their  Guard 
and  Reserve  budgets  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  this  policy,  the  ob- 
jective of  which  is  the  development  of 
mobilization  equipping,  manning,  and 
training  levels  to  meet  JCS  stated  re- 
quirements for  force  deployability. 

The  reductions  which  have  been  made 
in  Guard  and  Reserve  appropriations  do 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  this  ob- 
jective. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  told  the  Air  Force  to  retain  units 
previously  programed  for  inactivatlon 
and  has  provided  the  necessary  funds  to 
support  this  retention.  If  the  commit- 
tee report  is  approved,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  signify  our  willingness  to  have 
these  imits  retained  without  the  neces- 
sary support  funds,  thereby  forcing  deg- 
radation of  support  and  a  consequent 
lessening  of  readiness  for  deployment. 

There  is  another  point  which  we 
should  consider  before  we  determine  that 
there  is  oversupport  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
The  technician  manning  and  flying  hour 
program  represented  by  the  operations 
and  maintenance  fimds  are  key  elements 
which  have  made  these  components 
ready — so  ready  that  when  units  of  the 
Air  Guard  and  Air  Reserve  were 
mobilized  In  1968,  they  were  ready  for 
deployment  within  72  hours  and  were 
able  to  fly  combat  missions  within  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival  in  Vietnam. 

At  a  time  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  military  services  are  try- 
ing to  carry  out  the  repeatedly  expressed 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  be  made  ready  so  that  they  can 
be  used  upon  mobilization  and  would, 
therefore,  be  more  likely  to  be  mobilized 
should  the  need  arise — at  a  time  when 
we  are  encouraging  the  improvement  of 
readiness  in  all  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
components,  it  would  be  inconsistent  for 
us  to  jeopardize  proven  readiness  in  the 
two  components  where  the  greatest  im- 
provement has  been  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtJRPHY) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoiit^es  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17923)  making  ap- 
pro] )riations  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricuiture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fisci  J  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
oth  iT  purposes. 

ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
consideration  of  the  report. 
Tlhe     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Mu  iPHY) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pro  :eeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(  ''or  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
cee<;ings  of  December  7,  1970,  pp. 
402'  0-40241.  Congressional  Record.) 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
that  the  secretaries  on  both  sides  of 
aisle  notify  Senators  who  may  be 
cor^emed  with  this  matter  that  the  Sen- 
will  take  up  this  conference  report 
imi^iediately?  I  have  heretofore  endeav- 
to  notify  all  the  Senators  that  I 
tholight  were  interested  one  way  or  the 
othfr  in  this  report.  I  hope  that  they 
be  present  on  the  floor  momentarily. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  report  on  aU 
details  of  the  conference  agreement, 
the  full  text  of  the  conference  re- 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers 
the  part  of  the  House  have  been 
printed  as  House  Report  No.  91-1680. 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
of  December  7,  yesterday,  beginning 
)age  40240. 
^  [r.  President,  the  Senate  passed  the 
agr  cultural  appropriation  bill  on  July  9. 
Th(  bill  Eis  passed  by  the  Senate  con- 
tained 62  different  numbered  amend- 
meits,  comprised  of  106  individual  dif- 
ferences. The  House  appointed  its  con- 
ferees on  November  20,  and  the  confer- 
enc  e  committee  met  on  December  2,  and 
again  on  December  3,  when  it  reached 
fini.l  agreement. 

I  Ir.  President,  I  should  say  in  justice 

to    he  House  that  the  conferees  of  the 

Hoiise  were  not  appointed  until  that  late 

because  of  the  pendency  of  the  farm 

which   had   not   become   law   imtil 

abdut  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 

House  conferees. 

.  President,  In  recognizing  the  need 
economize  In  Federal  expenditures, 
pliis  the  fact  that  almost  one-half  of  the 
cuirent  year  will  have  elapsed  by  the 
tine  the  President  approves  the  appro- 
priation bill,  many  of  the  items  in  con- 
were  reduced  below  the  amounts 
prc^posed  by  the  Senate. 

he  conference  agreement  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  totals  $8,090,856,550.  This 
260,400  over  the  1970  appropriations, 
$342,502,050  over  the  1971  budget  esti- 
ma  tes,  and  $385,078,550  under  the  bill  as 
paj  sed  by  the  Senate  on  July  9. 


Ilr. 


FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 


Mr. 


President,  the  principal  decrease 
unier  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  per- 
tai:  IS  to  the  funding  for  the  food  stamp 
pre  gram. 


rhe 


budget  estimate  and  the  House 
provided  $1,250  million  and  the  Sen- 


ate provided  $1,750  million.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  $1,420  million.  This  is 
$330  million  imder  the  Senate  bill,  but 
is  $170  million  over  the  estimate  and 
an  increase  of  $823,037,000  over  the  ob- 
ligations for  fiscal  1970. 

The  entire  appropriation  of  $1,420 
million  is  available  only  within  the  limits 
of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal 
1971. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference 
committee,  I  requested  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  summarize  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Congress  so  far  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  carry  forward  the 
food  stamp  program  in  the  absence  of 
new  authorization.  Through  next  Jan- 
uary 31,  a  total  of  $770,000  has  been 
made  available  for  this  program  as  fol- 
lows: First,  in  Public  Law  91-294,  the 
continuing  resolution,  approved  June  29, 
1970,  section  101(a)(1)  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  and  activities. 
Therefore,  under  that  resolution,  the 
remaining  $170  million  of  authorization 
from  Public  Law  91-552,  approved  Octo- 
ber 8,  1968,  which  authorized  extension 
of  the  Food  St-amp  Act  of  1964,  provided 
"not  in  excess  of  $170  million  for  the 
6  months  ending  December  31, 1970"  was 
provided. 

Second,  when  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  for  1970  (Public 
Law  91-305)  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  an  appropriation  of  $300  mil- 
lion was  approved  with  the  amoimt  to  be 
charged  against  the  amoimt  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  food  stamp  program  when 
H.R.  17923  was  enacted.  This  was  due  to 
the  foresight  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculttu-e 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. This  $300  million  was  to  be  avail- 
able through  October  31.  1970.  Finally, 
on  October  15,  1970,  when  Public  Law 
91-454,  an  extension  of  continuing  appro- 
priations, was  approved,  an  additional 
$300  million  .vas  appropriated  by  chang- 
ing the  original  $300  million  just  cited 
and  contained  in  the  Seconi  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act,  to  $600  million  to 
be  available  through  January  31, 1971. 

These  supplemental  appropriations 
and  the  continuing  resolution  thus  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $770  nrJllion,  to  be  avail- 
able through  January  31, 1971,  and  all  of 
which  are  chargeable  against  the  limits 
to  be  established  by  the  Congress  in  the 
authorization  act  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  fiscal  1971,  not  yet  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amount  agreed  to;  namely,  $1,420  mil- 
lion, is  adequate  to  carry  out  the  food 
stamp  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  in  the  event  that  the  final  au- 
thorization for  the  food  stamp  program, 
plus  the  needs  of  the  program  prior  to 
next  July  1,  show  an  expressed  need  for 
additional  funds,  I  am.  confident  that  the 
next  Congress  will  pre  vide  such  amounts 
as  may  be  proposed  in  a  supplemental 
budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lyng,  dated  November 
30,  dealing  with  the  $770  million  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Department  of  Agriculture. 


Washington,  D.C..  November  30.  1970. 

Hon.  Spessaed  L.  Holland, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee on   Appropriations,   U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Holland:  This  responds  to 

your   Informal   request  for   information  on 

available  funds  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program 

in  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
Funds   totaling    8770   million   have    been 

made   available   for   this   program   through 

January  31,  1971,  as  follows: 

1.  Under  P.L.  91-294,  approved  June  29, 
1970,  $170  mllUon  became  available  and  has 
been  used.  Section  101(a)(1)  provides  for 
continuing  programs  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  then  pending  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act.  The  amount 
was  limited  to  $170  million  by  virtue  of  the 
authorization  In  P.L.  90-552,  approved  Oc- 
tober 8,  1968,  which  amended  the  Food 
Stamp  Ac*,  of  1964  to  authorize  "not  in  ex- 
cess of  $170  million  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1970."  The  1971  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Bill  (HJl.  17923)  Includes  a 
proviso  under  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
which  reads  "Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  only  within  the  Umlta 
of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year 
1971." 

2.  Under  PL.  91-305,  approved  July  6, 
1970  (the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1970)  a  separate  appropriation  of 
$300  million  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
"to  be  charged  to  the  amount  appropriated 
under  this  head  in  H.R.  17923,  when  en- 
acted." This  $300  million  was  to  be  available 
through  October  31,  1970. 

3.  Under  P.L.  91-454,  approved  October  16, 
1970,  an  additional  $300  million  was  appro- 
priated (by  changing  the  original  8300  mil- 
lion above  In  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  to  $600  million)  to  be 
available  through  January  31,  1971. 

In  view  of  these  actions  by  the  Congress 
there  Is  presently  available  $770  million  for 
the    Food    Stamp   Program   to   be   available 
through  January  31,  1971. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Lyno. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

ASCS PRICE  SUPPORT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  anoth- 
er item  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
dealt  with  a  $20,000  price  support  limi- 
tation for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  was 
amendment  numbered  38,  and  was  of- 
fered by  former  Senator  Smith  from  Il- 
linois on  July  8,  when  the  Senate  was 
debating  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill.  At  that  time,  the  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  40  yeas  to  35  nays, 
with  25  Members  not  voting. 

Subsequently,  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  general  farm  legislation 
bill,  which  provided  for  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  farm  legislation  begirming  with 
crop  year  1971,  former  Senator  Smith 
of  Illinois  again  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  a  limitation 
of  $20,000  per  farm  for  crop  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973.  This  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  44 
nays  to  21  yeas,  or  better  than  2  to 
1.  As  Senators  will  recall,  the  farm 
bill,  in  its  conference  form,  does  provide 
in  the  new  basic  law  for  a  limitation  of 
$55,000  per  producer  for  each  of  the 
major  crops.  The  President  signed  the 
farm  bill  (Public  Law  91-524)  on  De- 
cember 1. 

In  view  of  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Senate  and  the  enactment  of  basic 
farm  legislation  carrying  a  $55,000  limi- 
tation, the  Senate  conferees  receded  from 
amendment  numbered  38. 
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In  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  $55,000 
limitation  in  basic  law,  it  is  my  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  further  effort  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  either  body  to 
.impose  in  appropriation  bills  restric- 
tive limitations  in  the  3  years  covered  by 
the  farm  bill. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  another  item  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  Congress  is  the  ad- 
vance authorization  for  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  1971.  The  con- 
ference agreement  is  for  $195,500,000.  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of  $190.- 
000,000  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
not  announced  the  1971  program.  A  year 
ago,  when  there  was  a  long  delay  in  the 
conference  which  was  concluded  on  No- 
vember 19,  1969.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  the  1970  program  im- 
der the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, similar  to  the  one  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  July  1,  1970. 

This  program  of  cost-sharing  has  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  protection  and 
development  of  oar  natural  land  re- 
sources. On  the  average,  $2  is  spent  for 
each  dollar  appropriated,  since  practices 
paid  for  are  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by 
the  producer. 

During  the  hearings,  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  being 
questioned  by  the  committee,  presented 
a  strong  basis  for  continuation  of  the 
program,  even  though  the  President's 
budget  had  proposed  elimination  of  an 
advance  program.  More  than  85  percent 
of  the  practices  are  of  an  enduring  na- 
ture and  a  large  share  of  the  conserva- 
tion work  installed  under  the  program 
deals  with  soil  and  water  pollution. 

RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  President,  the  loan  authorization 
approved  by  the  conference  committee 
for  the  rural  electrification  program  is 
$337  million,  instead  of  $352  million  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  $15 
million  over  the  budget,  and  will  provide 
a  loan  level  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
$360  million  instead  of  $345  million,  as 
proposed  in  the  budget  and  carried  in 
the  House  bill. 

The  amount  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees for  the  telephone  program  is 
$128,800,000,  instead  of  $138,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
agreement  does  provide  an  increase  of 
55  million  over  the  budget  estimate  and 
a  loan  level,  including  carryover  funds, 
of  $130  million  for  fiscal  1971. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  both  committee  reports 
recommended  to  the  REA  Administrator, 
in  differing  versions,  the  additional  de- 
ferment of  principal  payments  to  encour- 
age subscription  of  capital  for  the  elec- 
trification borrowers  to  the  National 
Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Financing 
Corporation,  now  known  as  the  CPC. 

In  essence,  the  House  committee  re- 
port proposed  deferments  on  existing 
loans  and  the  Senate  committee  report 
recommended  an  additional  3-year  de- 
ferment on  new  loans,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  deferments  would  be 
contributed  to  the  CFC,  a  self-help  fi- 
nancing venture  created  to  supplement 
the  regular  REA  lending  program. 


On  July  27,  the  REA  Administrator, 
Mr.  David  A.  Hamil,  transmitted  to  me. 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  a  letter 
of  the  same  date  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  signed  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  posing  a 
number  of  questions  dealing  with  inter- 
pretation of  the  recommendations  car- 
ried in  the  House  and  Senate  committee 
reports  on  this  subject.  On  September  28, 
the  Comptroller  General  replied  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  transmitted 
a  copy  of  his  reply  to  me,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  In  his  transmittal 
letter,  the  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  El- 
mer B.  Staats,  stated: 

We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  re- 
solve this  matter  and  that  the  final  agree- 
ment be  clearly  set  forth  In  the  legislative 
history  of  the  appropriation  act. 

In  response  to  the  request  from  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  request  by 
the  REA  Administrator,  this  matter  was 
dealt  with  by  the  conference  committee. 
On  pages  10  and  11  of  the  conference 
report  there  appears  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  agreement  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate confirming  that  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator has  authority  under  sections  4  and 
12  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration Act.  as  amended,  to  follow  both 
the  House  and  Senate  committee  recom- 
mendations, and  further  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  do  this  V7hen  he  finds 
that  the  financial  condition  of  a  bor- 
rower is  sound  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  would  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded. As  stated  in  the  conference  re- 
port, in  exercising  this  authority,  which 
is  voluntary,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  additional  deferments 
of  at  least  3  years  on  outstanding  loans 
in  addition  to  any  previous  deferment, 
and  the  deferment  of  principal  on  new 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  this  report 
for  3  years,  in  addition  to  the  deferment 
period  normally  granted  on  new  loans 
under  preexisting  practices.  These  defer- 
ments may  be  made  to  meet  local  needs 
or  where  tiie  desire  by  the  REA  coopera- 
tive borrower  is  to  voluntarily  invest 
amounts  deferred  in  securities  of  the 
CFC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  conference  report,  regarding  this 
item,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letters  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  letter  of  August  12  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  REA,  the  letter  of  Au- 
gust 5,  from  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  REA  Administrator,  and 
a  letter  of  July  27.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  from  the  REA  Administra- 
tor which  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Mr.  Staats,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  raising  ques- 
tions to  be  interpreted  as  a  result  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committee  report  rec- 
ommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Title    II — Credit    Agencies 

RURAL    electrification    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  49:  Provides  loan  author- 
ization of  $337  million  for  electrification 
loans  instead  of  $322   million  as  proposed 


by  the  House  and  $352  million  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  have  considered  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  language  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Committee  reports  rec- 
ommending that  the  REA  Administrator 
defer  repayments  of  principal  on  certain 
rural  electrification  loans.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter, dated  September  28,  1970,  addres-sed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Conferees 
are  in  agreement  that  there  Is  authority  In 
Sections  4  and  12  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  to  follow  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  recommendations,  and  that  the 
Administrator,  where  he  finds  the  financial 
condition  of  a  borrower  Is  sound  and  where 
the  Government's  interest  Is  adequately 
safeguarded,  may.  in  exercising  such  author- 
ity, proceed  as  follows:  (a)  by  deferment  of 
repiayments  of  principal  on  outstanding  loans 
for  a  period  of  three  years  in  addition  to  any 
previous  periods  of  deferment;  and  (b)  by 
deferment  of  repayment  of  principal  on  new 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  this  report  for 
a  period  of  three  years  In  addition  to  the 
deferment  period  normally  granted  on  new 
loans  under  preexisting  practice.  Such  de- 
ferments may  be  made  to  meet  local  needs 
or  where  desired  by  REA  electrification  bor- 
rowers to  voluntarily  invest  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  the  amounts  of  principal  to  be  so 
deferred  In  securities  of  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Coop>€rative  Finance  Corporation.  It 
is  expected  by  the  Conferees  that  the  REA 
Administrator  will  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  actions  taken  by  the 
REA  Administrator  pursuant  hereto  when  he 
appears  before  the  Committees  to  be  hecu-d 
on  appropriations  for  REA  for  fiscal  vear 
1972. 

Amendment  No.  60 :  Provides  loan  author- 
ization of  $128.8  million  for  rural  telephone 
loans  Instead  of  $123.8  mllUon  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $138.8  mllUon  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  for  a  contingency  reserve  of 
$20  mlUlon. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $14,613.- 
000  for  salEirles  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $14,896,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 


Comptroller  Oenzral 
OF  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  September  28,  1970. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Department   of  Agriculture   and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee,   Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaiisman:  By  letter  dated  Aug- 
ust 3,  1970,  you  asked  to  be  furnished  a  copy 
of  our  reply  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's letter  of  July  25,  1970,  which  concerns 
recommendations  contained  In  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
Reports  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1971,  HJi.  17923,  9lBt  Congress. 

The  House  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  de- 
fer payments  by  REA  electric  borrowers  on 
outstanding  loans  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee recommended  such  deferments  on  new 
REA  loans.  Both  recommendations  were 
made  to  enable  borrowers  to  make  Invest- 
ments In  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
operation Finance  (Corporation  {CFC).  with 
the  exp>ect)atlon  that  such  investments  will 
generate  private  capital  for  future  electrlfl- 
catlon  loans. 

In  the  enclosed  decision  of  today's  date 
we  have  advised  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  there  Is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  REA  has  authority  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  either  the  Senate  or 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but 
that  the  Conference  Committee  on  H.R. 
17923  concludes  and  the  House  and  Senate 
agree  that  there  is  authority  to  carry  out 
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eltl  er  the  House  or  Senate  Committee's  rec- 
om  nendatlon,  or  both,  we  would  not  object 
to  lEA  following  the  recommendation  that 
Is  c  ontalned  in  the  Conference  report. 

V^e  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  re- 
sol'  e  this  matter  and  that  the  final  agree- 
me)it  be  clearly   set  forth  In  the  legislative 
his  ory  of  the  appropriation  act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

UNtTED  States, 
Washingtort,  DC.  September  28,  1970. 
Thfe  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Hear  Mr.  Secretary:  By  letter  dated 
Ju  y  25.  1970,  the  Under  Secretary  wrote  con- 
cer  tilng  committee  recommendations  In  con- 
ne(  tlon  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
an( .  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1971, 
HJ  '..  17923.  91st  Congress,  as  passed  by  the 
Se;  late.  Specifically  the  House  Committee  on 
Ap  jroprlatlons  has  recommended  that  the 
Ad  nlnlstrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Ad  Tilnlstratlon  defer  payments  by  REA  elec- 
trl  :  borrowers  on  outstanding  loans  for  up  to 
thjee  years  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ap  Droprlatlons  has  recommended  that  the 
Ad  nlnistrator  grant  up  to  a  three-year  de- 
fer ment  on  principal  Installments  on  new 
RE  A  loans.  In  both  cases  the  deferment  was 
rec  ommended  to  enable  borrowers  to  make 
in'  estments  in  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cojperatlve  Finance  Corporation  (CPC)  a 
pr  vate  financing  institution  organized  to 
he  p  meet  the  accelerating  capi'al  require- 
m(  nts  of  REA  financed  electric  systems 
w^  ich  cannot  be  met  by  REA. 

'  rhe  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
<  emendations  are  as  follows : 
To  meet  this  massive  requirement,  [in- 
creasing need  for  electric  power]  Congress 
must  continue  to  play  its  role.  The  REA  bor- 
roi/ers  themselves  are  likewise  seeking  other 
.  within  their  own  organization  to  meet 
thtlr  obligation  to  their  consumers.  They 
ar(  forming  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Pl- 
na  ice  Corporation  to  commence  operations 
th  s  year.  Whether  this  system  works  will 
ha,e  to  await  the  action  of  the  money 
m4rkets. 

Because  of  this,  the  Committee  suggests 
it  where  the  financial  condition  of  a  bor- 
.er  is  sound  and  where  the  Government's 
interest  is  adequately  safeguarded,  the  Ad- 
ministrator  considers  deferring   repayments 
outstanding  loans  for  up  to  three  years. 
:h  action   where  necessary  would  enable 
cooperatives  to  more  fully  subscribe  the 
st4ck  of  this  new  lending  Institution."  H. 
No.  91-1161,42. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
recommendations  follow: 

The  Committee  commends  the  rural  elec- 
systems   in   their   attempt   to   establish 
financing   organization   to   help   alleviate 
large  financial  needs  of  the  rural  elec- 
systems  for  new  capital  financing  from 
Federal     Government.     The     National 
Ri|ral  Utilltljes  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
(CPC)  was  incorporated  in  the  District 
Columbia  on  April  10.  1969.  The  Commit- 
understands  that  CPC  now  has  785  mem- 
b^  in  44  states. 


'The  Committee  expects  the  REA  Admln- 
isi  rator  to  assume  an  active  role  in  coopera- 
ti(  n  with  CPC  In  the  accumulation  of  Initial 
sv  bscrlptlon  of  capital  from  CPC  members 
fo  •  initial  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  subscription  of  capital 
fr  )m  existing  sources,  and  to  meet  the  ob- 
je  itives  set  forth  In  the  House  Committee 
R(  port,  a  continuous  flow  of  capital  funds  is 
es  iential  to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
CC. 

"The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
tt  B  recommendation  in  the  House  Commu- 
te: Report  to  defer  principal  repayments 
o4  outstanding  loan  contracts  Is  not  a  feasi- 


ble method  of  providing  for  an  orderly  flow 
of  capital  subscriptions  to  the  CPC.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  beginning  on 
July  1,  1970,  that  the  REA  Administrator 
grant  up  to  a  three-year  deferment  on  prin- 
cipal Installments  on  new  REA  loans — with 
the  understanding  that  such  deferred  In- 
stallments on  principal  will  be  Invested  by 
borrowers  in  the  CPC. 

"Such  regular  investments  in  CPC  when 
continued  for  several  years  and  coupled 
with  the  open  market  sale  of  debentures, 
should  then  enable  the  REA  Administrator 
and  the  CPC  to  make  an  orderly  transition 
from  complete  reliance  upon  government 
financing  to  a  greater  reliance  upon  the 
sale  of  CPC  debentures,  except  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  systems  where  the  Input  of  2 
percent  government  loans  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  elec- 
trical service  at  reasonable  rates  in  low 
density  population  areas."  S.  Rept.  No.  91- 
987.  38,  39. 

With  regard  to  the  House  recommenda- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  would  apply  to  loans  in 
being.  It  is  apparent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee envisions  the  tise  of  the  authority  of 
section  12  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  approved  May  20,  1936,  ch.  432,  49  Stat. 
1368,  7  U.S.C.  912,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  recommendation.  Section  12  author- 
izes the  Administrator  to  extend  the  time  of 
payment  of  interest  or  principal  on  loans 
made  under  section  4  for  plant  and  trans- 
mission construction  for  as  long  as  5  years. 
We  understand  that  section  12  has  been  used 
only  in  hardship  cases.  Our  review  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  section  12  indicates  that 
that  section  was  designed  to  afford  the  Ad- 
ministrator power  to  grant  relief  in  situa- 
tions where  the  borrower  might  be  unable  to 
meet  payment  when  due.  Specifically,  in  ex- 
plaining the  reason  for  section  12  Senator 
Norrls  on  February  25  and  26,  1936,  advised 
the  Senate: 

"By  section  12  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  extend  the  time 
of  payment  of  Interest  or  principal.  That  is 
criticized,  but  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  that 
he  should  be  given  the  authority  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment  In  case  some  great  ca- 
tastrophe should  happen,  such  as  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past,  making  it  almost  neces- 
sary for  such  an  extension  to  be  made." 
***** 
"The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  7,  after 
line  21,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  extend  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  interest  or  principal  of  any  obliga- 
tion created  pursuant  to  this  act:  Provided, 
however.  That  with  respect  to  any  loan  made 
under  section  4,  the  payment  of  interest  or 
principal  ."shall  not  be  extended  more  than  5 
years  after  such  payment  shall  have  become 
due,  and  with  respect  to  any  loan  made  under 
section  5,  the  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest shall  not  be  extended  more  than  2 
years  after  such  payment  shall  have  become 
due. 

"Mr.  CO0ZENS.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  tell  us 
the  purpose  of  that  amendment.  There  Is  no 
provision  in  it  as  to  whether  the  interest 
shall  continue  over  the  5-year  period  and  the 
2-year  period,  or  what  occasion  may  arise  to 
bring  about  the  desirability  of  those  exten- 
sions. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  course,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  a  case  will  ever  arise  where  an  exten- 
sion win  be  desirable;  but  It  was  thought 
best  to  give  the  Administrator  the  power 
that  is  authorized  to  be  given  him  in  section 
12  simply  as  a  matter  of  safety,  so  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  loan  came  due  he 
would  not  be  compelled  under  the  law  Im- 
mediately to  proceed  to  collect  It.  He  might 
be  lenient;  he  might  extend  It;  he  might 
wait  a  while.  If  we  did  not  put  this  language 
in  the  bill,  the  Administrator  would  feel  that 
when  a  loan  became  due  it  was  his  duty  to 


proceed  at  once  to  make  collection.  This 
amendment  gives  him  a  little  leeway.  That  is 
the  only  reason  for  it  that  I  know.  It  seemed 
only  fair  that  the  Administrator  should  have 
that  much  leeway."  80  Cong.  Rec  2579,  2832. 
While  the  language  of  section  12  is  admit- 
tedly broad,  its  legislative  history  as  set  out 
above  and  the  long-standing  administrative 
interpretation  thereof  creates  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  that  section  was  in- 
tended to  constitute  sufficient  authority  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  in  the  House 
Report.  In  the  absence  of  such  authority  in 
section  12,  we  would  conclude  that  in  order 
for  a  waiver  to  be  granted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator It  Is  essential  that  adequate  considera- 
tion must  flow  to  REA  In  each  case  where 
such  waiver  Is  granted. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendation  in  the 
Senate  Report,  which  would  only  apply  to 
new  loans,  section  4  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  7  U.S.C.  904,  provides  that 
loans  made  thereunder  "shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  moneys  loaned  and  the  security 
therefor  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine." (Underscoring  added.)  Thus,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  loans  made  under 
section  4  are  restricted  to  those  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  loaned  and 
the  security  for  such  loans.  It  likewise  is 
questionable  v/hether  the  condition  that 
would  be  Imposed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
recommendation,  i.e.,  grant  of  waiver  on  con- 
dition that  during  the  waiver  period  the 
funds  otherwise  due  and  payable  to  RFC 
would  be  Invested  in  CPC,  relates  either  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  loaned  or  to 
the  security  for  such  loan. 

In  Pride'mark  v.  C.I.R.,  345  P.  2d  35,  41 
(1965)  the  court  acknowledged  that  con- 
ferees thought  a  present  statutory  scheme 
was  adequate  to  deal  with  a  problem  through 
either  Judicial  decision  or  regulation  and 
considered  a  Conference  Report  recommenda- 
tion In  reaching  a  decision.  Accordingly,  if 
the  conferees  on  H.R.  17923  decide  and  re- 
port that: 

( 1 )  There  is  authority  In  section  4  to  fol- 
low the  Senate  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion; or 

(2)  There  is  authority  in  section  12  to  fol- 
low the  House  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion; or  both, 

our  0£H.ce  will  accept  the  conference  com- 
mittee's recommendation  and  not  object  to 
any  action  taken  by  REA  to  follow  what- 
ever the  conferees  recommend,  assuming 
that  the  House  and  Senate  agree  thereto.  If 
there  Is  no  clear  agreement  on  the  Issue,  we 
will  be  glad  to  consider  the  matter  further 
at  yotu:  request  in  the  light  of  the  entire 
legislative  history  of  the  final  enactment. 
Sincerely  ypyrs, 

'      Eli2er  B.  Staats, 

1       Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States- 

Rural  Electrification 

Administration, 
Washington,  B.C.  August  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee,    Department    of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Holland:  We  have  your  let- 
ter of  August  5  with  respect  to  the  deferral 
of  REA  loan  repayments  on  the  basis  that 
borrowers  would  use  the  amounts  Involved 
to  purchase  Capital  Term  Certificates  from 
the  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  We  note  your  Inquiry  as 
to  the  steps  taken  to  notify  REA  applicants 
of  the  Senate  Committee's  recommendations 
and  the  provisions  made  for  Incorporating 
the    Committee    recommendation    In    loans 
since  July  1.  1970. 

Unfortunately,  this  matter  was  not  dis- 
cussed at  the  Appropriations  hearings  nor  at 
any  other  time  during  our  presence.  More- 
over, the  officials  of  the  CPC  have  not  dls- 
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cussed  the  matter  with  us,  and  Insofar  as  we 
Know  have  made  no  request  that  this  be  a 
part  of  our  cooperative  working  arrangement. 
To  date,  we  have  taken  no  steps  to  inform 
loan  applicants  of  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tions nor  to  Incorporate  such  recommenda- 
tions in  current  loan  contracts.  Our  reasons 
for  taking  no  action  at  this  time  are  aa 
follows: 

1  It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  substantial 
difference  between  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  House  Subcommittee  and  that 
of  the  Senate  should  first  be  reconciled.  We 
assumed  that  this  would  take  place  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Bill. 

2  After  discussion  of  thsse  recommenda- 
tions with  our  General  Counsel,  it  was  de- 
cided that  thev  Involve  serious  questions 
relative  to  the  authority  of  REA  to  defer 
loan  repayments  to  the  Government  in  favor 
of  a  strictly  private  institution.  Consequent- 
ly the  decision  was  made  to  refer  the  matter 
to'  the  Comptroller  General  for  a  decision. 
Copies  of  this  submission  were  sent  to  you 
and  to  other  officials  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees. 

3  In  addition.  It  Is  desirable  that  this 
matter  be  discussed  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Treasury  to 
determine  the  effect  on  the  Governments 
expenditures  control  program. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  matter 
be  considered  by  the  Conference  Committee 
and  that  all  ramifications  and  consequences 
of  the  recommendations  be  reviewed.  It  Is 
our  desire  not  to  take  any  steps  that  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  basis  for  REA's  cooper- 
ation with  CPC.  We  already  have  Indications 
that  there  would  be  serious  objections  to 
this  type  of  action.  This  Is  especially  true 
when  REA  Is  already  deferring  the  principal 
repayments  for  a  period  of  three  years.  More- 
over, borrowers  have  more  than  $515  million 
m  accumulated  general  funds  and  a  com- 
bined cushion  of  credit  with  REA  of  more 
than  $346  million.  With  the  exclusion  of  all 
investments  in  CPC  from  our  general  funds 
control,  it  would  appear  that  most  borrowers 
are  In  a  position  to  meet  their  commit- 
ments to  CPC  without  serious  problems. 

It  Is  true  that  some  borrowers  do  not  have 
substantial  amounts  of  general  funds.  Gen- 
erally, this  group  of  borrowers  will  continue 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  100%  REA  loans. 
However,  these  borrowers  should  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  reduce  expenditures  or 
Increase  rates  as  necessary  to  strengthen  their 
financial  condition.  Rate  reductions  during 
the  past  several  years  have  limited  the  abil- 
ity of  some  borrowers  to  accumulate  general 
funds  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  such 
responsibilities  as  CPC  Involves. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  the  Committee  would 
support  REA  and  CPC  In  our  combined  efforts 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate  to  encourage  and  assist  bor- 
rowers in  increasing  their  financial  strength. 
This  is  the  only  long-term  solution  to  bor- 
rowers' financial  problems. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
at  greater  length  with  you  and  your  associ- 
ates on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Hamil, 

Administrator. 


U.S.  Sen.^te, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  5, 1970. 
Mr.  David  A.  Hamil, 

Administrator,  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hamil  :  This  will  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  27,  transmitting 
to  the  Committee  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  to  the  Comptroller  General  from 
the   Under    Secretary    of    Agriculture.    It    Is 
noted  In  the  Departmental  letter  of  July  27 
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that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  been 
requested  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the 
Rural  Electrlflcation  Administrator  to  defer 
principal  payments  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring borrowers  to  Invest  such  deferred 
amounts  In  the  Cooperative  Finance  Corpo- 
ration— as  recommended  by  this  Committee 
m  Report  91-987. 

The  hearing  record  for  fiscal  1971  sets  forth 
the  Interest  and  participation  of  the  REA 
to  assist  in  the  organizational  aspects  of  the 
CPC,  including  development  of  the  Joint  op- 
erating procedures  to  review  and  consider 
loans  to  be  financed  from  CPC  capital  on  a 
C£ise-by-case  basis.  The  record  shows  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  that  no  leg- 
islation was  required  for  such  cooperation, 
and  that  such  loans  could  be  made  upon 
a  documented  determination  that  the 
Government  security  interests  were  not 
diminished. 

You  have  also  notified  borrowers  that  in- 
vestments to  be  made  In  the  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation  will  be  exempted  from 
the  limitation  of  8  percent  on  general  fund 
reserves.  The  Committee  has  concurred  In 
the  joint  cooperative  efforts  of  the  REA  and 
the  electric  cooperatives  to  develop  a  sup- 
plemental "self-help"  financing  program.  In 
furtherance  of  the  desire  of  all  concerned  to 
provide  for  a  continuous  flow  of  capital  sub- 
scriptions on  a  voluntary  basis.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  the  Committee  that  more  affirma- 
tive steps  should  be  undertaken  to  facilitate 
the  regular  investment  of  capital  In  the  CPC 
for  not  less  than  three  years.  The  matter  may, 
of  course,  be  re-epcamlned  by  the  Committee 
prior  to  or  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Historically,  the  REA  Administrators,  past 
and  present,  have  been  aggressive  In  their 
assertion  of  full  authority  to  make  full  use 
of  the  REA  Act  to  make  loans  for  various 
purposes  and  to  defer  the  repayment  of 
principal  for  varying  periods  and  for  vary- 
ing purposes — without  extending  the  term 
of  the  loan  contract.  This  Committee  be- 
lieves that  its  recommendations,  which  are 
not  mandatory  upon  the  applictrnt  for  a  loan 
as  a  term  or  condition  of  the  loan,  do  fall 
within  the  authority  of  Section  4  which 
reads:  "Loans  under  this  section  and  section 
5  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  Administra- 
tor finds  and  certifies  that  In  his  Judgment 
the  security  therefor  is  reasonably  adequate 
and  such  loan  will  be  repaid  within  the  time 
agreed."  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  deferments  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 12  are  normally  made  In  hardship  cases 
on  outstanding  loans  and  do  not  apply  to 
the  deferral  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee report  which  relate  only  to  deferrals 
on  new  loans. 

In  view  of  the  progress  made  to  date  on 
the  CPC  financing  program,  the  restrictive 
fiscal  situation,  and  the  large  backlog  of 
loan  applications,  plus  the  ever-increasing 
power  needs  of  the  electric  cooperatives,  the 
Committee  believes  it  essential  to  recom- 
mend to  the  REA  the  full  use  of  existing  au- 
thority under  Section  4  of  the  REA  Act.  to 
provide  for  regular  contributions  to  the  CPC 
from  loans  made  beginning  with  July  1, 
1970. 

In  essence,  the  Committee  recommenda- 
tions continue  the  requirement  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  determine  that  all  loans  be 
feasible  and  that  the  security  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  protected,  but  that  deferral  of 
principal  for  at  least  three  years  In  appro- 
priate cases  be  made  for  payment  Into  the 
CPC  capital  structure.  Senate  Report  91- 
987  fully  describes  the  history  of  principal 
deferrals,  the  need  for  new  methods  of  financ- 
ing, and  the  ultimate  goal  to  be  achieved — 
namely,  to  reduce  the  complete  reliance  In 
future  years  upon  2  percent  loan  funds. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  advise 
the  Committee  as  to  steps  taken  to  notify 
the  REA  applicants  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee recommendations,  and  what  provision 
has  been  made  incorporating  the  Committee 


recommendations  In  lo«ms  announced  since 
July  1,  1970. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee,    Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  The  statements 
contained  In  both  the  Senate  and  House  Re- 
ports on  Appropriations  for  1971  concerning 
the  deferment  of  REA  loan  repayments  in 
support  of  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
operative Finance  Corporation  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Department's  Office  of  the 
General  Coimsel.  It  Is  oxir  opinion  that  these 
recommendations  should  be  referred  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for 
a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Administrator 
may,  uncier  provisions  to  Section  4  of  the 
Act.  grant  deferments  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  borrowers  Investments  in  CTH3 
as  a  private  institution. 

Accordingly,  the  attached  letter  has  been 
directed  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  In  the  success 
of  the  CPC  venture.  We  have  Indicated  our 
complete  cooperation  In  an  effort  to  organize 
and  develop  this  supplemental  source  of 
credit  for  REA  borrowers.  Owing  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  certain  aspects  of  our  working 
relationships  may  be  questioned,  we  feel  that 
we  should  proceed  only  with  assurance  that 
we  have  the  essential  authority. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Hamil,  Administrator. 

Department  of  Agricttlture, 

Office    of   the    Secretary, 
Washington,   D.C,  July  27,   1970. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.   Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:  In  their  Reports  on  the 
Department    of    Agriculture    and    Related 
Agencies     Appropriation     Bill,     1971      (H.R. 
17923),  the   House   and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  respectively,  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification   Administration   defer   repay- 
ments by  REA  electric  borrowers   on   out- 
standing loans  for  up   to  three  years,  and 
that  the  Administrator  grant  up  to  a  three 
year  deferment  on  principal  installments  on 
new  REA  loans.    (H.  Rep.   91-1161,   June  4, 
1970,  and  S.  Rep   91-987,  June  29.  1970.)   In 
both  cases,  the  deferment  was  recommended 
to  enable  borrowers  to  make  Investments  in 
the  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corporation  (CPC),  a  self-help,  non- 
governmental   financing    Institution    orga- 
nized to  help  meet  the  accelerating  capital 
requirements  of  REA-flnanced  electric  sys- 
tems, which  cannot  be  met  by  REA.  These 
recommendations  raise  several  questions  on 
which  we  would  like  your  decision. 

CPC  was  incorporated  on  April  10,  1969, 
as  a  nonprofit  cooperative  association  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  representing  almost 
all  rural  electric  systems  financed  by  REA. 
The  corporate  purposes  of  CPC  are  stated  In 
Its  Articles  of  Incorporation  to  be : 

"To  provide,  secure  and  arrange  financing 
for  its  members  and  patrons  as  required  by 
them  for  the  planning,  Initiation  and  execu- 
tion of  their  programs,  projects  and  under- 
takings conducted  in  accordance  with,  and 
In  pursuance  of  their  objectives  under  the 
statutes  of  their  respective  places  of  organi- 
zation and  operation,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  for 
the  primary  and  mutual  benefit  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Association  and  their  patrons, 
as  ultimate  consimiers." 
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Ifembershlp  In  CFX^  is  limited  to  coopera- 
or    nonprofit    corporations    and   public 
which   have   received   or  are  eligible 
ecelve  loans  from  REA  and  to  their  asso- 
ions.  Of  the  983  such  corporations  and 
Ic   bodies  eligible  for  membership,  and 
of  a  present  total  of  986  REA  electric 
more  than  750  have   each  sub- 
*  ted  an  application  for  membership  along 
a  membership  fee  of  $1000.  However, 
those    applicants    which    subscribe    to 
required  quotas  of  Capital  Term  Cer- 
wlU    be   admitted    to   membership, 
initial  subscriptions  are  based  on 
percentages    of   the    value    of    the 
t^rlber's  utility  plant  In  service,  of  certain 
revenues  and  of  certain  reserves, 
are  payable,  at  the  subscriber's  option, 
1  hree  annual  payments  beginning  on  Octo- 
1,  1970;  additional  annual  subscriptions 
required  from  1973  through  1984.  Capital 
Certificates  are  unsecured  obligations 
<fPC  repayable  in  50  years,  bearing  Interest 
.  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum,  and  sub- 
nate  to  other  indebtedness  for  borrowed 
'f.  CPC  estimates  it  will  receive,  through 
"  Term  Certificates,  and  have  available 
lending  to  members,  a  maximum  of  $50 
ion  during  each  of  its  Initial  three  years, 
a  maximum  total  of  $350  million  during 
next  15  years.  As  it  gains  experience  and 
ds  up  a  portfolio  of  loans,  CPC  also  plans 
!  ell  debt  sectirities  in  the  private  money 
ket,  perhaps  In  its  second  year  of  of>er- 
and  has  estimated  an  ability  to  sell 
securities  in  an  amount  equal  to  three 
the  amount  received  from  member- 
fees,  operating  margins  and  sale  of  Capi- 
Term   Certificates.  Thua,  over  a   15-year 
CFC  may  be  able  to  establish  a  sup- 
loan  program   well   in  excess  of 
Million. 

recent  years,  REA  electric  loan  funds 
authorized  by  Congress  have  aver- 
about  $350  million;  capital  require- 
loan  applications  and  loan  backlogs 
:  lEA  borrowers  have  been  accelerating. 
rural  electric  systems  which  have  re- 
$3.5  billion  in  REA  loans  during  the 
15  years  are  expected  to  need  S8  billion 
next  15  years.  While  REA  borrowers 
sj)ecial  circumstances  may  be  able  to  ob- 
and  support  Individual,  open-market 
In  the  future,  CPC  appears  to  be 
only  source  now  In  view  which  may 
substantial  supplemental  financing 
I  large  majority  of  REA-flnanced  rural 
c  systems. 
P^limlnary  discussions  between  REA  and 
repreeentatives  have  resulted  in  tenta- 
crlterla  to  determine  the  conditions  un- 
*rhlch  2  percent  REA  and  higher-interest 
CPC  loans  would  be  made.  Pull 
percent  REA  loans,  under  these  crl- 
,  would  continue  to  be  made  to  borrow- 
mable  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
qetermlned  by  the  Administrator. 
s  hundred  percent  CPC  loans  would  be 
to  borrowers  who  request  them,  because 
may  be  legally  unauthorized  to  make 
lartlcular  loan  or  for  other  reasons,  and 
are  able  to  sustain  such  higher  Interest 
!.  Most  financing,  however,  would  be  the 
t  of  concurrent  REA  and  CPC  loans,  the 
srtlon  of  the  total  loans  to  be  made  by 
source  to  be  determined  so  as  to  utilize 
ull  amount  estimated  to  be  available  to 
and  CFC  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  es- 
ted  that  during  the  first  year  of  CPC's 
itlon,  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
J  of  borrowers  falling  in  this  category 
esentlng  perhaps  90  percent  of  all  elec- 
x>rrowers)  might  be  met  by  REA  and  10 
nt  by  CPC.  REA  loans  to  these  borrowers 
1  be  conditioned  upon  the  borrower  ob- 
ag  a  specified  supplemental  loan.  This 
would  normally  be  obtained  from  CPC, 
ould  be  obtained  from  any  other  flnanc- 
iource   that   might   be  available   to  the 
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incorporation,  bylaws  and  corporate  purposes 
are  subject  to  alteration  by  the  members. 

I 

In  its  Report,  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations made  its  recommendation  to 
the  Administrator  In  the  following  terms  (at 
pa^e  42) : 

"To  meet  this  massive  requirement  [of 
satisfying  increasing  power  needs  of  consum- 
ers) ,  Congress  must  continue  to  play  its  role. 
The  REA  borrowers  themselves  are  likewise 
seeking  other  means  within  their  own  orga- 
nization to  meet  their  obligation  to  their 
consumers.  They  are  forming  the  National 
Rural  Utilities  Penance  Corporation  to  com- 
mence operations  this  year.  Whether  this 
system  works  will  have  to  await  the  action  of 
the  money  markets. 

"Because  of  this,  the  Committee  suggests 
that  where  the  financial  condition  of  a  bor- 
rower is  sound  and  where  the  Government's 
Interest  Is  adequately  safeguarded,  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  deferring  repayments 
on  outstanding  loans  for  up  to  three  years. 
Such  action  where  necessary  would  enable 
the  cooperatives  to  more  fully  subscribe  the 
stock  of  this  new  lending  institution." 

The  Administrator's  authority  to  defer  re- 
payments on  existing  REA  electric  loans  ap- 
pears in  section  12  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  which  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of 
interest  or  principal  of  any  loans  made  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  with  respect  to  any 
loan  made  under  section  4  .  .  .,  the  payment 
of  Interest  or  principal  shall  not  be  extended 
more  than  five  years  after  such  payment 
shall  have  become  due.  .  .  ." 

This  authority  has  been  used  sparingly  by 
REA  and  to  the  mlnimima  extent  necessary 
to  place  a  borrower  on  a  more  stable  finan- 
cial basis  and  provide  greater  assurance  of 
repayment  of  REA  loans;  in  all  cases,  con- 
sideration has  been  directed  to  the  effect  of 
any  deferment  on  the  Government's  secur- 
ity and  a  finding  required  that  the  defer- 
ment is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  borrower. 

The  House  Committee's  recommendation 
for  deferring  repayments  is  Umlted  to  in- 
sUnces  "where  the  financial  condition  of  a 
borrower  is  sound  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  is  adequately  safeguarded," 
and  "where  necessary,"  but  the  purpose  of 
the  recommended  deferment  Is  to  "enable 
the  cooperatives  to  more  fully  subscribe"  to 
CPC's  Capital  Term  Certificates.  Such  a  de- 
ferment would  represent  a  waiver  or  sur- 
render of  the  Government's  right  to  receive 
particular  payments  at  specified  times.  It 
would,  m  effect,  involve,  on  the  one  hand 
the  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  earlier  repay- 
ments and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
period  during  which  Government  funds 
would  remain  on  loan  to  REA  borrowers  at 
the  statutory  2  percent  rate  of  interest,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Investment  by  a  bor- 
rower of  such  funds  in  Capital  Term  Certifi- 
cates for  which  it  receives  3  percent. 

The  initial  question  Is  whether  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  contained  in  Section 
12  of  the  REA  Act  must  be  confined  to  de- 
ferments of  payments  which  are  in  the  in- 
terests of,  and  provide  a  compensating  ben- 
efit to.  the  Government. 

If  it  be  determined  that  this  governing 
principle  must  be  observed,  the  further  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  recommended  de- 
ferment of  payments  can  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  benefit  to  the  Government 
in  bringing  about  earlier  and  more  CPC 
supplemental  loans  to  REA-financed  systems. 
Encouraging  the  Injection  of  a  new  and 
additional  source  of  needed  capital  for  REA- 
flnanced  electric  systems  would  help  to  as- 
sure protection  of  an  important  element  in 
the  Government's  security  interests  Insofar 
as  it  enables   these  systems  more  fully   to 
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satisfy  their  utility  responsibilities,  and  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  consumers  and  service 
areas  and  of  utility  rights  under  existing 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
franchises,  permits  and  other  service 
authorizations. 

II 
The  recommendation  In  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  appear 
as   follows   (on  pages  38-9)  : 

Supplemental  financing  program 
"The  Committee  commends  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a 
financing  organization  to  help  alleviate  the 
large  financial  needs  of  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems for  new  capital  financing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  (CPC)  was 
Incorporated  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  on 
April  10,  1969.  The  Committee  understands 
that  CPC  now  has  785  members  in  44  states. 

"Historically,  REA  has  granted  loans  since 
the  program  began  In  1935  allowing  defer- 
ment of  the  payment  of  principal  on  the 
loans  for  varying  periods  of  time.  In  some 
cases  the  deferment  period  has  been  for  one 
year,  in  some  cases  for  two  years,  in  some 
cases  for  three  years,  in  some  cases  for  five 
years,  and  in  a  few  instances  even  longer. 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  CFC 
plan  has  the  potential  of  diverting  the  grow- 
ing need  to  increase  the  annual  loan  author, 
izatlon  and  achieve  a  large  measure  of  'self- 
financing'  In  future  years.  To  be  most  effec- 
tive the  capitalization  of  the  corporation 
must    be    accelerated. 

"The  Committee  expects  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator to  assume  an  active  role  in  co- 
operation with  CPC  in  the  accumulation  of 
initial  subscription  of  capital  from  CFC 
members  for  Initial  operations. 

"In  addition  to  the  subscription  of  capital 
from  existing  sources  and  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  House  Committee 
Report  a  continuous  flow  of  capital  funds 
Is  essential  to  the  orderly  development  of 
the  CPC. 

"The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
recommendation  m  the  House  Committee 
Report  to  defer  principal  repayments  on  out- 
standing loan  contracts  is  not  a  feasible 
method  of  providing  for  an  orderly  flow  of 
capital  subscriptions  to  the  CFC.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  beginning  on  June 
1,  1970,  that  the  REA  Administrator  grant 
up  to  a  three-year  deferment  ou  principal 
installments  on  new  REA  loans — with  the 
understanding  that  such  deferred  install- 
ments on  principal  will  be  invested  by  bor- 
rowers in  the  CPC. 

"Such  regular  Investments  in  CPC  when 
continued  for  several  years  and  coupled  with 
the  open  market  sale  of  debentures,  should 
then  enable  the  REA  Administrator  and  the 
CFC  to  make  an  orderly  transition  from  com- 
plete reliance  upon  government  financing  to 
a  greater  reliance  upon  the  sale  of  CPC  de- 
bentures, except  for  the  financing  of  systems 
where  the  input  of  2  percent  government 
loans  may  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  electrical  service  at  reasonable 
rates  in  low  density  population  areas." 

Thus,  in  lieu  of  the  House  Committee's 
proposed  deferment  of  repayments  due  under 
outstanding  REA  loans,  involving  a  Govern- 
ment waiver  or  surrender  of  existing  rights, 
the  Senate  Committee's  recommendation  fa- 
vors a  proposed  scheduling  of  principal  pay- 
ments, in  notes  to  t>e  delivered  to  REA  by  its 
electric  borrowers  pursuant  to  future  REA 
loans,  under  which  payments  of  principal 
would  be  deferred  for  three  years,  provided 
the  deferred  payments  are  invested  by  bor- 
rowers in  CPC. 

As  noted  by  the  Senate  Committee,  REA 
has  from  its  beginning  scheduled  proposed 
principal  payments  to  begin  at  varying  peri- 
ods after  the  date  of  the  borrower's  note. 
Present  REA  practice  Is  to  provide  for  prin- 
cipal payments  generally  to  begin  three  years 
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after  the  date  of  the  note,  but  lesser  and 
greater  deferment  periods  are  provided  for, 
depending  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  borrower  and  the  loan  purposes.  Bas- 
ically, such  deferments  have  been  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  borrower,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction  and  initial 
operations,  to  develop  and  attain  adequate 
revenues  before  it  is  obligated  to  make  prin- 
cipal payments.  Such  scheduling  of  principal 
payments  are  provided  for  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator,  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  REA  Act,  to  make  electrification 
loans  "on  such  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  loaned 
and  the  security  therefor  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  and  [such  loans]  may 
be  made  payable  in  whole  or  In  part  out  of 
the  Income." 

The  basic  question  Is  raised  whether  the 
Administrator  may,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4,  condition  future  REA  loans,  grant- 
ing a  deferment  of  principal  payments,  upon 
a  requirement  that  the  borrower  invest  such 
deferred  amounts  In  CPC.  The  "terms  and 
conditions"  which  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  fix  for  REA  loans  are  required, 
under  section  4,  to  be  those  "relating  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  moneys  loaned  and  the 
security  therefor."  May  this  form  of  assist- 
ance to  CPC  properly  be  deemed  to  relate 
to  "the  security"  for  REA  loans.  In  light  of 
the  expected  role  of  CPC  In  providing  re- 
quired capital  to  REA  borrowers  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  available  and  thereby  pre- 
clude hazards  to  the  Government's  security 
Interests  resulting  from  borrowers'  inability 
to  fulfill  their  public  obligations? 

Further  subsidiary  questions  are  raised  by 
the  possible,  different  applications  of  the 
Senate  Committee  recommendation.  Would 
the  recommended  deferment,  with  its  con- 
comitant obligation  that  the  borrower  in- 
vest in  CFC,  be  a  permissible  "term  and  con- 
dition" under  section  4  where  the  borrower 
is  given  the  choice  of  accepting  the  defer- 
ment with  Its  accompanying  obligation  to 
Invest  in  CPC,  or  not  accepting  the  defer- 
ment and  thereby  not  obligating  itself  to 
invest  In  CPC? 

Would  such  a  "term  and  condition"  be 
authorized  If  the  borrower,  on  the  other 
band,  were  required,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing the  loan,  to  accept  the  deferment  and  to 
obligate  Itself  to  invest  In  CPC? 

Whether  the  deferment,  with  Its  obligation 
to  Invest  in  CPC,  is  required  or  optional, 
would  the  "term  and  condition"  be  permis- 
sible where  (a)  the  borrower  does  not  wish  to 
become  a  member  of  CPC  and  wishes  to  ob- 
tain its  required  supplemental  financing 
from  a  non-REA  source  other  than  CPC;  (b) 
the  borrower  is  eligible  for  a  100  percent  loan 
from  REA  and  has  no  present  intention  or 
need  to  borrow  from  CFC;  (c)  the  borrower 
has  ample  funds  of  its  own  for  Investing  In 
CPC;  or  (d)  the  borrower  Is  already  a  mem- 
ber of  CPC  and  has  met  CPC's  required  In- 
vestment quota? 

Tour  decision  on  the  questions  raised  in 
this  letter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  working  out  this  matter  In  con- 
ference, I  think  it  will  be  very  clear  that 
there  is  no  difference  betv/een  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  this  point  and  that 
the  Administrator  may  in  his  discretion 
and  when  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  well  safeguarded,  in  his  opin- 
ion, thus  contribute  to  the  Increased  in- 
vestment of  funds  of  the  various  REA 
associations.  If  they  so  desire,  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  CPC. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  efforts 
by  the  House  committee  and  the  Senate 
committee,  as  resolved  in  the  statement 


which  has  been  included  In  the  record 
of  the  Senate  from  the  conference  re- 
port, will  enable  the  REA  Administra- 
tor— in  cooperation  with  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification borrowers — to  carry  forward 
at  an  accelerated  rate  a  self-help  financ- 
ing program  to  which  the  REA  has  re- 
peatedly pledged  the  support  of  the 
Administration. 

I  am  glad  to  add  to  my  prepared  state- 
ment the  fact  that  the  capital  structure 
of  CFC  has  now  grown  to  the  point  that 
they  have  approved  the  granting  of  loans 
in  certain  cases  and  applications  are  now 
coming  in  for  the  granting  of  such  loans. 
In  other  words,  the  organization  Is  now 
functioning  as  a  needed  auxiliary  and  a 
needed  supplement  to  the  regular  REA 
program. 

coMMOorrv  cbeoit  coaroEATioN 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  House  conferees  were  willing  to 
accept  the  Senate  version  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  item  of  reimburse- 
ment of  capital  impairment  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  the  amoimt 
of  $3,363,155,000.  The  amount  pro\ided 
restores  the  unreimbursed  loss  incurred 
In  fiscal  1968  of  $250  million,  and  the  full 
loss  Incurred  in  fiscal  1969  by  the  CCC  in 
the  conduct  of  authorized  programs. 

This  Is  the  first  year  In  many  years, 
and  since  I  became  chairmEin  of  the  sub- 
committee in  1963,  that  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  CCC  in  regard  to  this  item  have 
been  brought  to  a  current  basis. 

In  1961,  under  Public  Law  87-155,  the 
Congress  authorized  that  appropriations 
be  made  annually  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses  when  the 
amounts  of  such  losses  were  fully  reflect- 
ed in  the  accounts  and  reports  of  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Corporation. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  supplemental  appropriations  to 
provide  the  CCC  with  suflBcient  capital 
under  its  $14.5  billion  borrowing  author- 
ity to  carry  out  all  of  its  assigned  respon- 
sibilities. I  am  happy  to  report  that  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Senate,  which  has 
supported  me  year  after  year  in  our 
committee's  recommendation  to  restore 
the  capital  of  the  CCC  as  intended  by 
law,  plus  the  cooperation  of  the  House 
conferees,  and  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — irrespective  of  political 
party — and  finally,  with  the  support  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  this  appro- 
priation item  Is  now  current  except  for 
the  losses  incurred  in  fiscsd  year  1970, 
which  I  hope  will  be  Included  in  full  In 
the  budget  estimate  for  1972. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This  is 
the  first  time  for  a  long  time  that  the 
funds  for  CCC  have  been  current.  I  know 
this  to  be  true  because  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations  16  to  20  years  ago,  and 
during  all  that  time  and  since  this  is  the 
first  time  CCC  has  been  fully  repaid. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  CCC  Is  capital- 
ized at  $14.5  billion.  Many  times  15  and 
18  years  ago  the  fimds  were  all  com- 
mitted to  the  extent  that  we  had  to 
pass  special  appropriations  to  get  funds 
to  a  Senate  necessary  farm  program. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  great  job 


he  has  done  in  getting  these  funds  cur- 
rent and  for  the  able  assistance  he  re- 
ceived from  the  distinguished  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska). 

This  is  not  the  Senator's  only  accom- 
plishment. I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  knows  more 
about  the  entire  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  than  any  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  recent  years. 
Although  the  Senator  from  Florida  does 
not  believe  in  all  these  programs,  he  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  of  financing  them 
and  making  sure  they  are  run  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  his  more 
than  generous  statement.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  had  the  help  of  many  Sena- 
tors. I  have  not  only  had  the  help  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hrttska)  for  some  years  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  before 
that  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young),  who  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  but  the  help  of  every 
other  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  full  committee. 

When  this  principle  of  a  fair  and  cor- 
rect showing  of  just  what  the  CCC  oper- 
ations and  losses  are,  and  restoring  them 
in  the  year  following  that  In  which  It 
occurred,  was  urged  year  after  year, 
It  took  all  of  us  together  to  gradually 
bring  the  account  closer  and  closer  to  a 
current  condition. 

Nothing  in  this  report  makes  me  hap- 
pier than  to  report  that  our  joint  efforts 
have  now  succeeded.  With  the  help  for 
the  first  time  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  with  the  help  for  a  good 
many  years  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, In  bringing  this  account  to  a 
current  basis,  people  can  now  look  and  see 
just  what  the  CCC  has  done  in  terms  of 
money  and  how  that  has  impaired  its 
capital  structure.  I  must  say  the  CCC 
does  only  those  things  which  It  is  in- 
structed to  do  by  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  effective 
In  a  great  many  of  his  undertakings,  but 
never  more  than  in  this  one.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  project  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  undertaken  which  has  been 
more  dlflQcult.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
just  persisted  until  he  practically  forced 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  come  up 
with  a  budget  estimate,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
vide those  funds.  Sometimes  those  funds 
were  lost  In  conference  with  the  House, 
but  the  Senator  from  Florida  even  per- 
suaded the  House  this  time  that  the 
account  should  be  made  current. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  more  than  generous  remarks. 

I  shield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken). 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
have  done  a  remarkably  good  job  on  this 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  and 
there  seems  to  me  no  better  time  to  say 
that  over  the  past  few  years,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  we  have  had  exceptionally  good 
agricultural  appropriation  bills  presented 
to  us  for  our  approval. 
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would  also  like  to  add  that  the  Sena- 
from  Florida  has  been  ably  assisted 
three  members   of  the  Agriculture 
whom  I  now  see  on  the 
— the    ranking    minority    member, 
Senator     from     Nebraska      (Mr. 
) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
(Mr.    Young),    and    the    Senator 
Louisiana    (Mr.   Ellender).   Cer- 
all  these  years  the  Senator  from 
has  done  a  tremendously  bene- 
job  for  his  country,  and  I  want  to 
the  country  appreciates  it,  and  cer- 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  do. 
HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
friend   from   Vermont   for  his 
e^generous  statement. 
may  say  that  our  subcommittee  has 
exceedingly  fortunate  In  the  fact 
it  has,  as  ex-ofl5cio  members  from 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  and 
chairman  of  our  legislative  Commit- 
on   Agriculture    and    Forestry,    the 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 
this  makes  for  an  excellent  in- 
g  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
with  the  appropriations  branch, 
am  quite  eager  to  say  again  I  think 
the  help  of  these  fine  members  of  the 
:ommittee   and   the   full   committee 
ch  has  made  possible  any  progress  or 

which  we  have  had. 
am  glad  to  yield  now  to  my  distin- 
compatriot,  the  ranking  minor- 
member  of  the  subcommittee,   the 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 
HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee.  I  rise 
^ggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  analy- 
md  the  overview  of  the  bill  just  pre- 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
ic  of  the  fashion  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  agricultural  appro- 
itlon  bUls  for  some  years  now.  It  is 
only  in  regard  to  the  topics  them- 
but  the  fashion  in  which  he  has 
leadership  in  them  that  we  find 
eat  deal  of  comfort. 

is  a  big  bill.  It  is  over  $7.5  billion, 

only  about  $3,250  billion  goes  di- 

ly  to  farmers.  The  rest  of  it  is  in 

r  areas.  This  is  a  subject  that  is  fre- 

commented  on  by  all  members  of 

committee  when  they  get  exercised 

some  views  that  are  bandied  about 

1  [>ose  talk  about  the  so-called  $7.5  bil- 

windfall    or    boondoggle    for    the 
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of    these    programs    are   far- 
The  topics  that  were  dealt  with 
ihe  Senator  from  Florida  include  the 
stamp  program.  They  include  price 
limitations,     the    agricultural 
vation  program,  the  rural  electri- 
fication  program,  the  supplemental  fi- 
program   and.   of   course,   the 
Co^imodity  Credit  Corporation. 

want  to  comment  only  briefly  on  two 
iiree  of  these  topics,  one  of  which  Is 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  do 
thajt  for  the  reason  that  we  find  in  the 
Chiimber  today  two  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  trying  to  get  the  Commodity 
Cndit  Corporation  capital  account  in 
proper  shape,  so  it  could  be  dealt  with 
hoi  estly  and  efficiently  in  a  mariner  so 
the  public  would  know  what  it  Is  about, 
an(i  where  we  are  going,  and  why. 


One  of  the  charges  left  with  us  in 
the  conference  conmiittee,  concluded 
only  2  or  3  days  ago,  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  that  now  that  he 
has  put  the  house  in  order,  it  was  for 
those  of  us  who  would  stay  a  httle  while 
longer  to  keep  it  in  order.  I  do  believe 
that  without  his  leadership  it  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

I  shall  not  repeat  any  comments  in 
those  areas  that  have  already  been 
treated  by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
call  attention  to  two  points  which  also 
evidence  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  One  is  the  allow- 
ance of  $4,862,000  over  1970  as  addi- 
tional money  for  staffing  and  equipping 
of  research  laboratories.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee,  he  imder- 
took  a  pioneering,  fundamental  work  by 
making  scientific  study  and  appraisal  of 
all  the  research  facilities  and  labora- 
tories. An  order  of  priorities  was  set 
forth  and  quite  religiously  followed. 

However,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  five  of  these  laboratories  were 
built  but  were  not  stafifed  or  adequately 
equipped.  There  sat  this  tremendous  cap- 
ital investment,  unable  to  do  work  which 
was  considered  so  important  that  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  of  capital  had 
been  pledged.  So  that  item  I  believe  is 
well  invested,  and  it  will  produce  much 
benefit  as  we  go  along. 

In  another  area,  $4,580,000  was  added 
for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
new,  and  I  might  add.  vitally  needed  re- 
search plants.  That  also  is  money  well 
invested. 

Then  we  go  to  the  figure  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  This  year, 
again.  Congress  has  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  as  national  policy. 

The  conference  committee  approved 
funding  at  $195,500,000  for  fiscal  1971. 
Yet  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  announce  the 
1971  ACP. 

ACP  cost-sharing  is  available  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  every  agricultural 
coimty  in  the  Nation.  The  program  is 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service.  In  many 
of  these  counties  the  ACP  is  the  major 
program  offered.  Without  an  ACP  in  1971 
a  minimum  of  300  of  these  local  offices 
will  have  to  be  closed,  leaving  farmers  in 
these  counties  without  ASCS  services. 
Once  closed,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
rehire  personnel  with  the  background 
and  training  to  reopen  these  offices. 

With  all  the  tremendous  public  clamor 
for  the  control  of  pollution  and  for  the 
protection  of  our  environment,  it  would 
appear  to  me  the  height  of  folly  to  de- 
activate the  ACP  which  fits  right  Into 
our  environmental  quality  programs,  and 
It  would  be  shortsighted  indeed  to  strike 
the  well-known  and  effective  programs 
we  have  in  the  name  of  doing  more. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
farm  programs  ever  passed  or  funded, 
and  I  cannot  reconcile  the  tremendous 
effort  being  put  forth  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  ACP  be  eliminated.  Certainly  no  pro- 
gram already  in  existence  or  likely  to 


be  formulated  would  contribute  more  to 
the  control  of  air  and  water  pollution 
than  this  one. 

On  the  basis  of  sheer  volume,  the  great- 
est water  pollutant  of  them  all  is  silt. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  with  ACP  assist- 
ance have  kept  millions  of  tons  of  silt 
out  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  with  2  mil- 
lion water-storage  reservoirs;  33  million 
acres  of  terracing;  over  a  million  acres 
of  permanent  sod  waterways;  and  vege- 
tative cover  on  769  million  acres. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  since  the 
ACP  was  started  we  have  not  experienced 
another  dust  bowl  like  the  one  so  well 
remembered  by  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  Great  Plains  States. 

Economists  tell  us  we  are  going  to  need 
more  timber.  The  ACP  has  helped  with 
the  planting  of  4.6  million  acres  of  trees. 
and  has  improved  the  stand  of  trees  on 
another  3.8  million  acres. 

Assistance  is  given  for  pollution  abate- 
ment systems  to  handle  solid  wastes,  and 
properly  dispose  of  concentrations  of  pol- 
lutants in  farm  feedlot  areas  to  keep  our 
lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  clear  and  use- 
able. 

I  believe,  it  would  be  well  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  program,  however,  be 
scarmed  a  little  bit,  Mr.  President.  I  read 
a  paragraph  from  page  9  of  the  confer- 
ence report: 

The  conferees  agreed  to  call  on  the  De- 
partment to  announce  the  1971  program, 
which  should  have  been  announced  months 
ago,  Including  therein  all  programs,  prac- 
tices and  procedures  available  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1970  program  such  changes  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  county  committee 
and  approved  by  the  State  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  that  lan- 
guage, particularly  the  words  "call  on 
the  Department  to  announce  the  1971 
program — including  therein  all  pro- 
grams, practices  and  procedures"  and  so 
on,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  limi- 
tation or  restriction  of  the  program.  As 
a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee 
I  was  reluctant  to  agree  to  this  language. 
The  Congress,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  State  and  County  ASCS 
Committees  have  tried  hard  and  effec- 
tively in  my  opinion  to  constantly  im- 
prove this  program.  We  have  eliminated 
completely  some  of  the  temporary  prac- 
tices which  have  caused  criticism,  and 
reduced  other  practices  which  do  not 
have  an  enduring  effect.  In  fact  around 
90  percent  of  the  program  is  made  up  of 
enduring  practices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  three  tables,  one  showing 
the  portion  of  the  cost  sharing  for  con- 
servation practices  with  enduring  bene- 
fits for  the  year  1969,  and  another  which 
shows  the  portion  of  the  ACP  cost  shar- 
ing assistance  for  practices  with  endur- 
ing benefits  and  for  practices  with  bene- 
fits of  limited  duration,  and  another 
showing  State  allocations,  farmer  con- 
tributions, average  assistance  per  farm, 
and  participating  farms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mtjrphy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PORTION  OF  COST  SHARES  FOR  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES 
WITH  ENDURING  BENEFITS  >  1969  AGRICULTURE  CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAM 


State 


Percent 


State 


Percent 


AlalMma 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiania 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampstiire. 


68 
100 

MOO 
72 

J 100 

J 100 
76 
29 
65 
65 
93 
98 
89 
77 
91 
98 
98 
65 
97 
77 
84 
77 
96 
72 
94 

2  100 

99 

lOO 

96 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


70 
95 
97 
72 
68 
85 
95 
98 
98 
97 
67 
78 
94 
85 
89 
MOO 
MOO 
86 
100 
98 
98 
98 
99 


PORTION  OF  ACP  COST-SHARING  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
PRACTICES  WITH  ENDURING  BENEFITS  AND  FOR 
PRACTICES  WITH  BENEFITS  OF  LIMITED  DURATION 
1954  TO  CURRENT  PROGRAM 

(Percent) 


Program 


Portion  used 

for  practices 

with  enduring 

benefits  > 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1%0 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 , 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968... 

1%9 

1970  tentative 
estimate' 


76 
76 
84 
83 
86 
88 
87 
85 
87 
88 
89 
84 
86 
87 
87 
87 

90 


Portion  used 

for  other 

practices  2 

Total 

24 

100 

24 

100 

16 

100 

17 

100 

14 

100 

12 

100 

13 

100 

15 

100 

13 

100 

12 

100 

11 

100 

16 

100 

14 

100 

13 

100 

13 

100 

13 

100 

10 


100 


Total. 


87 


>  Rounded  to  nearest  whole  percent. 

>  Less  than  \i  of  1  percent  for  practices  of  limited  duration 
(temporary  practices). 


1  This  group  includes  the  practices  classified  in  the  ACP 
National  Bulletin  as  having  enduring  benefits. 

2  This  group  includes  the  practices  classified  in  the  ACP 
National  Bulletin  as  having  benefits  of  limited  duration. 

'  Based  on  early  indications— considering  increased  emphasis 
on  pollution  abatement  and  other  enduring  practices. 


STATE  ALLOCATIONS.  FARMER  CONTRIBUTIONS,  AVERAGE  ASSISTANCE  PER  FARM,  AND  PARTICIPATING  FARMS,  1969  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 


State 


Allocation  > 

(thousand 

dollars) 


Farmer 
contributions : 
(thousand 
dollars) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Ftorida 

Georgia' 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


5,298 
61 
1.563 
4.452 
4.894 
3.719 

415 

279 
3.335 
6.980 

159 
1,987 
7.577 
5.072 
8,386 
6.416 
6.265 
4.064 
1.020 
1.196 

480 
4.430 
5,876 
5.915 
8.141 
4,835 
5.450 


5,298 
61 
1.563 
4.452 
4.894 
3,719 

415 

279 
3.335 
6,980 

159 
1.987 
7.577 
5.072 
8.386 
6,416 
6.265 
4,064 
1,020 
1,196 

480 
4,430 
5,876 
5.915 
8,141 
4,835 
5,450 


Average 

assistance 

Participating 

per  farm 

farms 

(dollars) 

(number) 

231 

22, 493 

606 

107 

1.099 

1,402 

213 

20, 723 

702 

6,268 

420 

7,549 

193 

2,061 

227 

1,233 

293 

11,090 

212 

28,865 

649 

205 

285 

6,986 

290 

24,  577 

170 

24.913 

182 

43,937 

369 

16.839 

173 

34.677 

255 

16.642 

223 

4,179 

207 

5,684 

261 

1,832 

211 

18. 163 

269 

18. 746 

154 

39,106 

152 

51,534 

644 

6,434 

331 

14.305 

State 


Farmer 
Allocation  >  contributions  > 
(thousand        (thousand 
dollars)  dollars) 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico...  , 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont ., 

Virginia , 

Virgin  Islands.... 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


640 

640 

457 

457 

652 

652 

2,246 

2.246 

4,499 

4,499 

6,267 

6.267 

5.269 

5.269 

5.263 

5.263 

6.221 

6,221 

2.370 

2.370 

4,172 

4.172 

805 

805 

68 

68 

3,212 

3.212 

4,071 

4,071 

5,236 

5,236 

18. 142 

18.142 

1.245 

1.245 

962 

962 

4.188 

4,188 

12 

12 

2.550 

2.550 

1.613 

1.613 

5,156 

5.156 

1.919 

1.919 

Average 

assistance 

Participating 

per  farm 

farms 

(dollars) 

(number) 

840 

687 

266 

1.714 

223 

2.760 

633 

3,558 

247 

19, 087 

83 

76. 198 

175 

27.868 

218 

22,993 

248 

20,972 

483 

4.955 

320 

13,387 

69 

11.567 

154 

383 

214 

14.610 

201 

19,007 

HI 

44,345 

267 

66.433 

250 

5,147 

218 

4.603 

109 

38. 132 

925 

13 

363 

6.874 

104 

15, 377 

301 

16.972 

547 

3.294 

Total. 


■  Basic  State  allocation  plus  estimated  amount  for  small  cost-share  increases. 
'  Estimated  as  equal  to  State  allocation  (does  not  include  conservation  practice  investments 
by  the  participants  beyond  the  practice  units  lor  which  cost  shares  were  approved). 
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for'lavaU?or«'nS«,^"'*'il  K°'"'^?['''?^'^^^     payments  through  the  Georgia  State  office 
and  Texas         P™''"'^*" '"  Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  former  is  by  State, 
and  the  second  one  is  by  year,  and  the 
percentage  shown  as  an  estimated  figure 
for  1970  of  the  portion  used  for  practices 
with  endiu-ing  benefits  is  about  90  per- 
cent. I  am  proud  to  say  that  for  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  the  figure  in  the  table  Is 
99  percent. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  State  committees  to 
improve  the  program  even  more  along 
this  line.  I  would  not  want  the  report 
language  to  be  interpreted  in  a  maimer 
so  as  to  curtail  the  incentive  to  improve 
this  program. 

I  would  hope  that  the  program  can  be 
annoimced  soon  and  that  the  farmers 
can  continue  with  this  great  program. 
I  would  suggest  that  during  the  next  few 
months  if  drastic  changes  are  proposed 
in  the  program,  these  changes  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees. Extensive  hearings  can  be  held  and 


a  full  investigation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram and  future  program  can  be  made. 

Again  I  wanted  to  commend,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  those  whom  I  rep- 
resent— and  I  know  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  Members  of  this  body 

the  service  rendered  through  the  years  as 
well  as  this  particular  year  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
again  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  have 
been  trying  since  last  Augtist  to  persuade 
the  administration  to  annoimce  the  ACP 
program  for  this  year.  I  have  not  been 
successful  in  that.  I  cannot  imderstand 
what  has  happened  to  their  sense  of 
values,  because  agriculture  is  still  far 


and  away  the  most  important  industry 
we  have,  with  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  nimiber  of  gainfully  employed  peo- 
ple in  this  country  dependent  upon  it. 
either  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  supplies  and  equipment,  actually 
working  the  land,  or  in  the  transporta- 
tion, handling,  and  processing  of  farm 
products. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Budget 
Bureau,  or  whoever  it  is  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  situation,  does  not  recognize 
that  fact. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  eliminating  the  ACP  did  not 
originate  with  this  administration,  but 
had  been  recommended  to  us  by  the 
previous  administration,  which  however 
yielded  to  the  express  desires  and  wishes 
of  Congress,  and  up  to  now  the  program 
has  been  continued. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  program 
needs  to  be  changed  in  some  respects.  It 
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is  Changing  now,  from  a  program  mainly 
to  ;ncourage  production  to  a  program  to 
CO]  itrol  misuse  of  the  lands  or  pollution 
of  the  waters.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  new  program  for  this 
yej  r  should  not  be  announced  without 
anr  further  delay;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  should  have  been  done  several 
mc  nths  ago. 

]  Ir.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution,  and  thank  the  chair- 
ma|n  once  again. 

Ir.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

llr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  ;he  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
ho:  Da 

]lr. 
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BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
colleagues  in  expressing  support  for 
conference  committee's  decision  to 
the  agricultural  stabilization  and 
nation  program.  I  am  one  who  re- 
metnbers  the  days  of  the  1930's,  when 
miich  of  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  the  other 
plains  States,  was  subject  to  very 
serious  wind  erosion.  Today  we  are  hear- 
about  air  pollution;  but  anyone  who 
caiie  through  those  storms  would  know 
whit  air  pollution  really  was.  The  air 
wa;  so  full  of  silt  and  dust  it  was  vir- 
tually impossible  for  man  or  beast  to 
brqathe. 

he  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation program  has  not  only  stopped 
kind  of  erosion  and  air  pollution, 
it  has  given  the  farmers  the  tools 
need  to  work  with  to  stabilize  agri- 
ure  through  much  of  the  Midwest, 
wh^re  rainfall  is  not  dependable,  where 
climate  is  erratic,  and  where  extraor- 
dinjary  steps  are  needed  to  keep  the  soil 
place  and  keep  it  in  a  productive 


condition. 

would  say  the  amount  of  money 
which  our  Government  has  spent 
thr  3Ugh  this  program  in  helping  to  pre- 
ser^e  our  agricultural  resources  has 
probably  been  the  best  investment  this 
government  has  ever  made:  and  sud- 
derly  to  come  along  and  chop  o£f  the 
program  and  reverse  that  trend  would, 
I  \y  ilieve,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  could  allow. 

certainly  join  with  my  colleagues, 
and  commend  them  for  the  good  judg- 
me  It  they  have  had  in  restoring  the  ap- 
pro priations  and  instructing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  announce  the 
1971  program. 

»[r.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ser  ator  yield  briefly  on  that  point? 

.^[r.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fro  n  Oklahoma  for  his  comment,  and  I 
am  glad  to  yield  again  to  the  Senator 
fro;  n  Nebraska. 

J[r.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator 
fro  n  Oklahoma  agree  with  me — and  this 
is  i  subject  that  has  been  discussed  in 
con  tmittee  as  well  as  in  conference — that 
the  sensible  way  to  go  about  a  revision 
of  ,his  program  is  not  to  put  it  in  the 
hai  ds  of  the  administrators,  either  Bu- 
rea  i  of  the  Budget  or  in  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  that? 

Me  well  know  that  there  are  some 
component  parts  of  the  procedure  that 
are  probably  not  too  beneficial,  and  per- 
haps should  be  discontinued.  However, 
I  f ( el  the  proper  way  to  do  it  would  be 
to  i  How  the  program  to  proceed  as  It  has 
herstofore  done,  and  then,  if  there  is  a 


desire  for  an  overhaul  of  the  program, 
have  the  administration  come  to  Con- 
gress with  a  message  outlining  the  neces- 
sity for  a  complete  review,  reappraisal, 
and  revision  of  the  program.  Then  the 
Congress,  through  its  committees,  could 
process  that  kind  of  request,  and  give 
it  such  new  thrust  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  also  incorporate  such  innova- 
tions in  the  act  as  would  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  less  desirable  practices? 
This  would  enable  the  program  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  firm  foundation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
Nebraska  that  chis  would  be  a  wise  course 
for  our  Government  to  follow.  Certain 
features  of  the  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  program  some- 
time— perhaps  now,  perhaps  sometime 
in  the  futiire — will  have  outlived  their 
usefulness,  although  land  ultimately 
will  have  been  terraced  and  probably 
sometimes  finished  with  other  soil  con- 
servation measures,  and  therefore  we 
would  no  longer  need  the  funds  for  those 
programs  and  they  should  be  stopped. 
But  we  cannot  come  in  and  suddenly 
chop  off  the  entire  program,  withoitt 
checking  to  see  whether  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  important  work  to  be  done. 

I  agree  that  the  Senator  has  the  right 
approach,  and  I  woiild  support  laim  if 
such  an  approach  were  attempted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  both  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  supplement 
the  statement  so  well  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  by  saying  that  there 
are  other  programs  in  this  bill,  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  support  of  farmers, 
which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
such  as  the  food  for  peace  program.  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  which  is  a  very  large  pro- 
gram and  makes  up  a  very  large  part  of 
this  bill,  and  the  school  lunch  program, 
another  very  important  program  in  the 
local  social  field,  just  as  the  food  stamp 
program,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

So  that  this  measure,  called  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  covers  a  great  many  things,  some 
of  which  relate  to  our  foreign  policy, 
some  to  our  domestic  social  policies,  and 
some  to  other  policies,  which  I  shall  not 
mention  at  this  time  because  they  are 
smaller. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  statements  made 
by  my  distinguished  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  wishes  to  discuss  some  phases  of 
this  report,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  and 
then  ask  for  a  short  quorum  call. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  personally,  but  it  was 
my  understanding  that  this  matter 
would  not  come  up  until  later  this  after- 
noon. The  Senator  showed  me  the  cour- 
tesy last  night,  just  before  the  Senate 
adjourned,  to  inform  me  that  the  Senate 
conferees  were  unable  to  retain  the  $1.75 
billion  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Senate  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  had,  in  fact,  agreed  upon  the 
House  figxire  of  $1.25  billion.  In  other 
words,  there  was  no  compromise  at  all, 


as  I  understand  it,  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  is  going  to  comment  on  the  $170 
million  of  imexpended  funds,  but  that 
was  already  in  the  pipeline,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year  when  we  went  on  record,  by 
a  clear  margin,  calling  for  the  new  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $1.75  billion. 

I  knew  at  that  time,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Floiida  and  others,  that  some  un- 
expended funds  were  in  the  pipeline,  and 
that  Is  true  with  most  oi  these  programs 
on  which  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  appro- 
priations. But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
$170  million  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
will  have  been  spent  by  the  end  of  this 
month  and  that  we  will  have  expended 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $725 
million  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
which  leaves  something  less  than  $700 
million  for  the  remaining  6  months  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  this  allows  for  no  expansion 
at  all  of  the  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  will  bring  about  a  retrenchment  in  the 
progi-am  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  ex- 
panding both  the  number  of  people  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  and  the 
amounts  that  are  made  available  for  the 
various  families  which  are  participating. 

So  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the  Sena- 
tor— I  have  had  no  chance  to  do  this  be- 
fore now — that  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  measure,  reluctant  as  I 
am  to  do  that,  and  ask  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  conference  report. 

This  has  been  my  first  chance  to  talk 
with  the  Senator.  I  had  fully  intended 
to  come  to  the  Chamber  to  see  him 
privately  about  it,  before  this  matter  was 
brought  up  for  debate. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  jield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  Senator 
is  mistaken  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
$170  million  was  in  the  pipeline.  The 
$170  million  was  not  in  the  pipeline.  It 
had  to  be  appropriated  before  it  got  In 
the  pipeline,  and  it  was  only  appro- 
priated when  we  passed  the  continuing 
resolution.  This  $170  million  was  a  re- 
maining authorization  from  the  earlier 
authorization  bill.  It  was  not  in  the  pipe- 
line; and  funds  had  not  been  appro- 
priated. If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page 
21  of  the  bill  I  will  read  lines  12  to  14  on 
page  21  of  the  bill: 

Provided  that  this  appropriation  shall  be 
avaUable  only  within  the  limits  of  amounts 
authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  new  authorization  is  still  in  ques- 
tion. The  House  has  reported  a  bill,  and  I 
understand  it  will  shortly  debate  that 
bill.  I  wish  the  subject  would  be  disposed 
of  when  the  bill  in  the  House  is  passed, 
but  it  will  not  be,  because  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  Senate  bill  are  various  and  are 
very  great. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  who  will  be  chairman  of 
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the  Senate  conferees  and,  I  suspect, 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee, 
will  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  con- 
ference is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  matter 
on  the  bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing:  As 
passed,  we  have  made  available  not  only 
the  two  items  of  $300  million  each,  made 
available  by  the  initiative  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  offering  emergency 
legislation  which  was  passed  by  both 
Houses,  but  also,  we  have  reached  back 
and  appropriated  the  $170  million  of  re- 
maining authorization  from  last  year. 

We  have  also  provided  that  in  the 
event  the  authorization  measure  should 
be  passed  in  an  amount  greater  than 
$1,420  billion — this  is  not  stated  in  the 
report;  I  am  simply  stating  this  as  a 
matter  of  conclusion,  with  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  agree — the  last  sup- 
plemental bill  this  year  can  handle  that 
item;  or,  if  the  authorization  bill  is 
passed  too  late  this  year  or  not  until  next 
year,  it  may  be  handled  in  the  first  sup- 
plemental or  in  any  supplemental  bill 
next  year,  if  the  total  authorization  for 
fiscal  1971  is  greater  than  $1,420  biUion. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  we  could 
have  proceeded  which  would  expedite  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  plain  that  it  was 
not  immediately  agreed  to  that  the  $170 
million  should  be  added  to  the  $1,250 
billion  and  that  the  $1,420  billion  rep- 
resents not  only  $170  million  more  than 
the  budget  but  also  that  much  more  than 
what  was  in  the  House  bill  when  it  came 
over  to  the  Senate.  My  own  feeling  Is 
that  this  bill  should  be  passed  promptly. 
It  contains  other  measures  which  are 
very  important.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
in  which  we  can  bring  immediate  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  that  is  where  the  pressure  has  got 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ACP  pro- 
gram because  they  have  not  yet  an- 
nounced that  program.  Here  we  are  in 
December,  the  sixth  month  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  they  still  have  not  announced 
the  program  for  1971.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  lawfully  place  the 
school  lunch  program  at  the  levels 
adopted  in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  not  long  ago.  Somehow,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  by  some  device  unknown 
to  me,  has  allowed  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram— and  I  hope  that  their  device  is 
lawful  and  I  am  glad  they  proceeded 
with  it — to  come  to  the  level  of  the  bill 
that  was  passed.  However,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  properly  or  regularly  operate  at 
that  level  until  this  particular  bill  is 
passed.  It  does  finance  expanded  and  en- 
larged school  lunch  programs  in  the  way 
that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  rest  of  us  want  it  to  be 
enlarged  and  expanded. 

So  many  other  items  in  this  bill  are 
of  such  great  importance  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  We 
have  been  holding  in  abeyance  or  hold- 
ing up  the  whole  operation  of  many 
large  programs  affecting  our  entire  Na- 
tion, In  the  first  instance,  waiting  for  the 
passage  of  the  farm  bill,  which  passed  a 
short  while  ago  and  was  signed  by  the 
President,  as  I  recall,  on  December  1,  I 
am  informed  by  my  assistant.  We  are 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get 
something  done. 


If  the  Senator  wants  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  jeopardizing  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation  be- 
fore our  adjournment — and  I  am  told  on 
the  fioor  today  that  it  is  tiie  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  try  to  adjourn  on  the 
18th  of  December — today  being  the  8th  of 
December,  and  that  is  10  days  from 
now — why,  of  course,  that  is  his  privilege. 
He  would  be  thoroughly  within  his  rights 
in  taking  the  step  he  has  suggested. 

But  I  hope  that  he  wiU  reexamine  his 
position,  because  there  are  people  in  the 
conference  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
food  stamp  program  as  is  he,  and  we  felt 
that  we  had  worked  out  the  maximum 
program  possible  under  the  conditions 
existing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  reply  briefly  to  that,  I  did  not  rise 
today  to  criticize  the  actions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  or  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  conference.  What  is  disturb- 
ing to  me  is  that  it  seems  we  are  having 
a  repeat  here  today  of  almost  what  hap- 
pened on  the  agricultural  conference, 
where  practically  everything  that  the 
Senate  tried  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
a  stronger  agricultural  bill  was  not  only 
objected  to  on  the  House  side,  but  they 
would  not  budge  an  inch  in  terms  of 
making  any  concessions  at  all  to  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Now  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Senate,  by  a 
rather  clear  margin,  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1.75  biUion  !n  new  funds 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  We  did 
that,  acting  under  clear  evidence  that 
has  been  provided  by  the  committees  of 
the  Senate,  demonstrating  that  there 
are  several  million  people  in  this  country 
who  are  malnourished  and  who  are  not 
being  covered  by  any  kind  of  food  as- 
sistance program. 

I  frankly  cannot  accejjt,  without  at 
least  making  a  fight  here  this  afternoon, 
what  seems  to  be  another  case  of  the 
House's  being  unwilling  to  compwomise 
in  a  reasonable  way. 

If  the  conferees  had  come  back  with 
a  figure  of  $1.5  or  $1.6  billion,  or  some- 
thing in  that  area,  one  would  have  been 
more  Inclined  to  let  it  go  by.  But  what 
I  would  suggest,  based  on  the  best  evi- 
dence we  can  compile,  Is  that  we  need 
a  figure  of  at  least  $1.65  billion  just  to 
keep  the  food  stamp  program  expanding 
at  its  present  rate. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record 
a  few  monthly  statistics  on  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  program  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  so  that  we  can 
get  some  measure  of  the  kind  of  funds 
that  wrill  be  necessary. 

We  started  out  in  July  with  an  ex- 
penditure in  the  food  stamp  program  of 
around  $98  million.  That  was  increased 
to  $102  million  in  August.  It  went  up  to 
$116  million  in  September,  $123  million 
in  October,  $127  million  in  November, 
and  is  projected  at  $131  milhon  for  the 
current  month. 

Continuing  that  rate  on  through  the 
rest  of  this  year — and  I  think  it  Is  a 
modest  rate  of  increase — we  will  be  at  an 
expenditure  level  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram of  aroimd  $158  million  a  month  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — July  1971 — 
which  is  roxighly  $1.6  biUion.  If  one  adds 
the  additional  amount  of  $60  million  in 


additional  emergency  costs,  we  have  the 
figure  of  $1.65  billion. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  we  can  re- 
ject the  conference  report  and  then,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  instruct  the  Senate 
conferees  to  go  back  for  another  confer- 
ence and  insist  on  an  appropriation  at 
least  at  the  level  of  $1.65  billion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  take  that  action 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  food 
stamp  program  has  been  moving  forward 
in  the  effort  to  take  up  $770  million  in  7 
months,  because  that  is  all  the  authority 
it  has  had.      

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  leave  5 
months  yet  to  be  calculated  for.  If  $770 
million,  the  total  now  available,  would  be 
used  by  January  31  next,  and  that 
amoimt  should  be  stiicken  from  the 
$1,420  billion,  it  would  leave,  as  the  Sena- 
tor can  see,  between  $600  and  $700  mil- 
lion available  for  the  last  5  months  of  the 
program. 

I  do  not  see  how,  under  any  circum- 
stances, there  could  be  a  prudent  or  rea- 
sonable enlargement  of  tlie  program  in 
thase  additional  5  months  to  come  to  the 
$1,750  billion  which  was  placed  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  committee — I  just 
want  to  repeat  this — placed  in  the  bill 
every  dime  it  felt  could  be  reached,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  $1,250  billion  in  the 
budget  and  in  the  House  bill  but  also 
the  $170  million  which  we  had  reached 
back  and  picked  up  from  the  old  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  merely  restate  this,  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  so  true.  Even  if  the  conference 
report  on  the  food  stamp  authorization 
bill  is  hurried  and  is  available  to  be 
passed  before  we  get  away  from  here, 
whicli  I  doubt  very  much  now.  knowing 
as  I  do  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills,  there  is  still  no  time  for  the  de- 
liberate consideration  of  what  could  be 
properly  spent  after  Januarj'  31  of  next 
year.  And  if  there  is  passed  an  authoriza- 
tion big  enough  to  add  to  the  $1,420,000,- 
000,  it  can  be  added  in  the  first  supple- 
mental bill,  after  the  authorization  is 
completed. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  coiUd 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  force  delay  of  this  bill, 
which  is  apparently  what  he  is  seeking 
to  do,  rather  than  waiting  to  see  what  the 
authorization  bill  will  be  and  then  to  en- 
deavor the  most  prompt  and  the  most 
immediate  remedial  treatment  that  can 
be  given  to  this  program,  after  that  au- 
thorization bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  his  many  conversations  with 
Members  of  the  other  body,  can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  shed  any  light,  as  to 
why  almost  14  months  after  the  Senate 
passed  a  very  strong  food  stamp  reform 
bill  in  September  1969,  no  action  has 
been  forthcoming  on  those  reforms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

I  am  frankly  frustrated  almost  to  the 
point  of  despair  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  get  these  food  programs  moving.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  documented 
beyond  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  rea- 
sonable people  that  there  are  millions  of 
hungry  Americans,  millions  of  malnur- 
Ished  Americans,  that  we  are  not  meet- 
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in  5  with  our  program.  What  is  it  going 
to  take  to  get  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  give  the  same  kind  of  priority  to  this 
piogram  that  they  do  to  some  of  these 
piograms  that  carry  a  defense  label? 
Tiis  a  matter  of  national  defense,  too. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  American  people. 

I  have  almost  reached  my  wits'  end  as 
to  what  we  can  do  in  the  Senate  to  get 
so  lie  action  so  that  these  reforms  can 
mjve  ahead.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
n<  t  doing  very  much  to  build  a  case  when 
wi '.  acquiesce  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  uphill  effort  to 
in  to  recommit  a  conference  report  in- 
vc  Iving  all  the  appropriations  for  a  major 
df  partment  of  the  Government.  But  I  do 
think  that  we  ought  to  call  the  roll  to 
dt  monstrate  that  there  is  opposition  and 
in  patience  in  the  Senate  when  the  steps 
wi '  have  taken  in  this  field  are  constantly 
th  warted  in  the  other  body. 

That  does  not  preclude  our  making  an- 
ot  ler  effort  next  year  in  a  supplemental 
bi  1,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
su  'gested.  However,  if  he  or  the  Senator 
fmm  Louisiana  can  shed  any  light  on 
wl.y  we  run  into  this  seemingly  impos- 
sil  le  barrier  in  the  other  body  on  food 
sti.mps.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  the  ex- 
pli  ination. 

vir.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yi(  Id  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
a  noment.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  better  able  to  explain  this  than  I  be- 
ca  \s,s  he  has  had  so  many  more  confer- 
en  :es  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
th  in  I  have.  However,  I  do  want  my  dis- 
tir  guished  friend  to  know  two  things. 
Tire  first  is  that  if  we  do  not  pass  an 
ap  aropriation  bill,  we  would  probably 
ex  Lcerbate  the  struggle  we  will  have 
wi  -h  the  passage  of  that  bill. 

The  second  is  that  I  happen  to  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  from  my  own  in- 
fnquent  conferences  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  for  many  months  it 
was  planned  there  to  couple  with  the 
fai  m  bill  then  pending  this  food  stamp 
bil  .  And  the  division  of  the  two  occurred 
lor  g  after  the  hearings  had  been  under- 
wa  y  on  the  farm  bill. 

:  At.  President,  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  who  knows  much 
mc  re  about  this  subject  than  I  and  who, 
I  should  say,  is  responsible  for  passage 
of  the  two  emergency  resolutions  which 
coi  itinued  funds  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gri  ,m.  I  am  not  responsible  and  the  Sen- 
ate r  from  South  Dakota  is  not  respon- 
sib.e  for  the  passage  of  the  two  helpful 
err  ergency  measures  which  made  avail- 
ab  e  first  $300  million  and  then  made 
av  lUable  an  additional  $300  million. 

'  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
fig  iting  for  this  program  a  long  time. 
He  knows  all  of  the  potential  problems 
frcm  his  frequent  contacts  with  the 
otiier  end  of  the  Capitol  much  more 
thi  ^n  I. 

]ilr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f re  m  Louisiana. 

]lr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
veiy  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  not 
pn  ss  a  vote  on  this  matter.  I  think  that 
th(  conferees  have  done  all  they  can  in 
on  er  to  obtain  everything  possible  from 
th(  House.  I  have  been  trying  very  hard 
to  get  the  House  to  act.  I  spoke  to  the 
oh  lirman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 


a  few  days  ago.  The  bill  has  finally  been 
sent  to  the  floor.  I  understand  that  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  the  bill  will  be 
up  for  debate  and  that  it  will  require 
probably,  I  think,  a  debate  of  at  least  2 
hours.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
rule  that  was  provided. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  is 
making  a  big  mistake  in  attempting  to 
delay  this  measure.  Not  only,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  stated,  is  the  food 
stamp  proposal  being  jeopardized,  but 
also  the  school  lunch  program  is  being 
placed  In  danger.  We  have  added  a  lot 
to  the  school  lunch  program.  If  this  re- 
port is  set  aside  or  delayed,  the  school- 
children will  suffer. 

I  plead  with  the  Senator  not  to  oppose 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  I  give  him 
assurances  that  just  as  soon  as  the  House 
bill  is  enacted,  we  will  go  to  conference. 
We  have  a  bill  pending  now,  a  supple- 
mental bill,  and  if  we  can  get  the  con- 
ferees to  get  together  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns,  we  will  have  authority 
to  Increase  the  amount  over  what  is  now 
in  the  bill.  But  we  have  no  authority  to 
go  further  than  we  do  in  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  that  I  am  not  criticizing  any  ac- 
tion he  has  taken  on  this  matter.  But  I 
do  continue  to  be  puzzled  by  one  strange 
situation  that,  it  seems  to  me,  has  de- 
veloped on  this  whole  food  assistance 
issue. 

As  I  go  around  the  country,  I  find  gen- 
eral support  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  that  we  should  put  an  end  to 
hunger.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  that  could  really  relax  in 
the  face  of  the  certain  knowledge  that 
people — and  especially  little  children — 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
hunger. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
that  every  person  in  that  condition,  on 
a  dollar  and  cents  basis  in  the  long  run, 
will  cost  the  country  3  or  4  times  as  much 
as  it  would  cost  to  give  them  a  decent 
diet.  However,  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  theoretically,  under  our  system,  sup- 
posed to  be  more  responsive  to  the  public 
pressure  in  the  country  than  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  carmot  understand  why  it  has  been 
so  difficult  over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
for  us  to  get  the  kind  of  action  in  the 
other  body  that  we  have  taken  here  time 
after  time  in  trying  to  strengthen  the 
food  assistance  program. 

This  is  not  criticism  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  It  is  simply  an  effort  to 
try  to  shed  some  light  on  what  seems  to 
me  to  have  become  an  impasse  between 
the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand. However,  doing  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  suggesting  will  not  assist  in 
the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
best  judgment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  best  judg- 
ment because  we  have  provided  all  we 
can  possibly  obtain  for  the  present  un- 
der the  authorization  we  have.  If,  per- 
chance, the  House  does  pass  this  bill,  I 
think  that  we  can  go  to  conference  im- 
mediately and  come  out  with  a  bill  and 
attach  it  to  the  pending  supplemental 


bill.  Hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
and  if  the  food  stamp  bill  is  enacted  by 
the  House  tomorrow,  we  can  go  to  con- 
ference and  then  have  it  authorized  and 
go  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, headed  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  We  can  likely  obtain  whatever 
is  finally  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses. 

This,  as  I  said,  will  provide  the  funds 
for  this  month  and  all  of  January.  Oth- 
erwise we  would  be  without  authority  to 
go  along. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  give  assurance  here  to  the 
best  of  his  ability— not  just  to  me,  but  to 
the  millions  interested  in  this  program- 
that  he  will  use  his  great  leadership  and 
influence  to  try  to  get  the  best  possible 
food  stamp  reform  bUl,  not  just  the 
money,  but  the  kind  of  relief  that  the 
Senate  wrote  into  its  legislation  in  Sep- 
tember 1969?  Can  the  Senator  assure  us 
that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  see 
that  those  needed  changes  become  part 
of  the  law? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  if  the  bill 
goes  to  conference,  and  I  presume  I  will 
be  on  the  conference  committee,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  carry  out  what  the  Senate 
votes  on. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  great  confidence  in  his 
ability. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  probabilities  are 
that  the  Senator  will  be  on  the  confer- 
ence and  he  can  work  on  this  matter 
also. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions. First,  there  is  the  amount  of 
money,  and  then,  there  are  the  desperate 
needed  reforms  on  the  structure  of  the 
program.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
pumping  unlimited  amounts  of  money 
into  the  food  stamp  structure  we  have 
now.  We  have  too  many  flaws  to  be  cor- 
rected than  simply  putting  in  more 
money.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  assurance 
of  the  Senator  that  we  can  make  an  ef- 
fective bite  in  cooperation  with  the  House 
both  in  the  structure  of  the  program  and 
to  provide  supplemental  appropriations 
in  a  very  short  time  to  cover  these  needs. 
I  would  be  inclined  not  to  press  for  a 
rollcall  vote  here  today  but  I  think  we 
should  have  a  short  quorum  call  so  that 
Senators  can  be  consulted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  learned  the  bill  will  be  taken  up 
tomorrow.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  get  the 
defense  bill  out  of  the  way  so  I  can  pro- 
ceed and  get  the  conference  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  would  hope 
his  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would 
make  provision  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
perfectly  willing  to  relinquish  his  own 
post  on  that  committee  because  he  wants 
nothing  less  than  the  most  that  can  be 
done  to  sustain  programs  the  Senate 
voted.  But  he  reiterates,  and  this  is  the 
main  point,  nothing  you  do  to  this 
bill  today  by  way  of  putting  it  off  does 
anything  but  hurt  the  programs  that  are 
put  off.  It  does  not  help  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  am  willing  to  step  off  the  con- 
ference committee  in  favor  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  South  Dakota  if  that  would 
expedite  the  matter  in  any  way.  I  say 
that  to  my  distinguished  chairman  as  a 
matter  of  trying  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  see  to  it  that 
the  Senator  is  on  the  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assurance. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  was  not  my 
purpose  in  rising  but  I  do  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
Is  postponed,  it  postpones  action  on 
money  necessary  to  run  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Another  program  that 
would  be  jeopardized  is  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  It  can  be  financed  but  in 
the  event  of  a  shortage  of  funds  it  would 
have  to  be  financed  out  of  CCC  funds, 
which  would  do  nothing  but  cripple  other 
agricultural  programs  of  the  Nation.  So 
many  points  can  be  made  in  favor  of 
clearing  this  bill  immediately.  Anything 
that  holds  up  the  conference  report  does 
nothing  but  hurt  the  various  programs 
contained  in  this  conference  report. 

I  think  the  Senator  understands  that 
and  agrees  with  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  argument  but  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  before  I  make  a  final  decision 
about  withdrawing  the  original  sugges- 
tion I  made  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
matter.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  and  others  who  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  I  had  prepared  for 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  McGovern 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  In  1968,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  created  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  We  did  so  because  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  had  for  the  first  time  become  aware 
of  the  strong  probability  that  hunger  was  a 
more  serious  problem  In  America  than  we 
had  realized.  No  Senator  could  really  accept 
even  the  suspicion  that  many  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  especially  little  children  might 
be  suffering  from  malnutrition  when  we  are 
all  BO  well-fed.  So  we  created  a  committee 
to  learn  the  facts. 

The  facts  were  established.  Fifteen  million 
Americans  were  hungry  In  1968,  as  nearly  as 
we  could  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
available  evidence.  And  the  Senate  responded 
by  passing  a  Pood  Stamp  reform  bill  In  Sep- 
tember of  1969  to  end  this  tragic  and  need- 
less suffering.  We  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1.75  billion  to  finance  a  better 
anti-hunger  effort. 

But  for  reasons  too  confusing  for  me  to 
understand,  our  brothers  In  the  other  body 
of  this  Congress  have  not  acted  to  reform 
the  food  assistance  program.  Furthermore, 
they  authorized  appropriations  at  only  $1.25 
billion — a  half  bllUon  dollars  below  the  Sen- 
ate appropriations.  And  I  learned  last  night 
through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Holland  and 
Senator  EUender,  that  the  House  conferees 
refused  to  compromise  even  to  the  extent  of 
$1.  They  said  either  take  $1.25  billion  or  we 
will  not  agree  to  sign  the  conference  docu- 
ment. And  so,  believing  this  to  be  the  best 
figure  possible,  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
acquiesced. 

I  am  saddened,  shocked,  and  puzzled  by 
this  action  of  the  Conference.  I  have  spent 


a  restless  night  pondering  on  what  could  be 
done. 

I  have  concluded  that  I  must  consider 
voting  to  reject  the  Conference  Report  so 
that  we  can  seek  a  better  remedy  for  the 
cries  of  the  hungry  in  our  land.  We  may 
have  to  reject  this  conference  and  urge  our 
brothers  in  the  other  body  to  agree  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  that  are  actually  needed 
for  the  program  this  year.  I  have  carefully 
and  conservatively  estimated  the  coet  of  the 
program  for  this  fiscal  year  as  $1.65  billion. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  an  average  monthly 
increase  of  3%.  This  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate because  the  actual  average  increase  in 
the  program  through  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  has  been  8%.  An  appropriation  of 
$1.65  billion  would  permit  several  million 
more  persons  to  Join  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  keep  us  moving  toward  our  imme- 
diate goal  of  15  million  citizens. 

We  can  remind  our  friends  in  the  other 
body  that  last  week,  the  Senate  saved  the 
Nation  $290  million  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
by  striking  this  amount  for  the  SST.  This 
goes  most  of  the  way  toward  providing  the 
S400  million  which  I  suggest  the  House  add 
to  its  present  food  appropriation  of  $1.25 
billion  In  order  to  meet  the  real  need  of 
$1.65  billion.  Several  million  hungry  Ameri- 
cans depend  on  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  the  subject  of  the  debate. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  you  have 
to  "break  eggs"  to  get  a  result.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  not  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  often  told  in  connection 
with  bills  that,  "If  you  do  not  do  this 
you  will  lose  everything."  Sometimes 
Senators  have  to  run  that  risk. 

What  makes  me  sympathetic  to  the 
question  put  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  ELLENDER)  is,  first,  his  high 
character.  He  does  not  give  assurances 
unless  he  is  going  to  deliver  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Second,  there  will  be  an 
opportimity  for  a  supplemental  and  this 
is  not  the  end  of  the  road  for  us.  There- 
fore, we  do  have  to  take  seriously  what  is 
said  here — that,  if  we  go  so  far  and  can 
go  no  further,  then  the  entire  matter  will 
be  jeopardized.  But  if  you  go  so  far  and 
it  woiild  be  possible  to  go  further,  and 
there  is  an  assurance  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  has 
given,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  attitude  the 
Senator  has  taken  and  I.  too,  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  requests  or  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  I  wish  to  bring  up 
one  point.  In  this  bill  there  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  which  would  go  into  effect 
at  once  in  connection  with  food  and 
nutrition  generally.  The  amount  pro- 
vided, I  am  told  by  the  clerk,  is  $48.5 
million  for  the  employment  of  nutrition 
aides  to  teach,  assist,  and  disseminate 
information  regaining  proper  nutrition- 
al habits  in  the  buying  and  preparation 
of  food.  That  total  amount  has  not  been 
able  to  be  utilized  and  will  not  be  until 
this  bill  is  passed.  There  are  other  in- 
creases affecting  nutrition  in  this  bill 
which  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent signs  it.  Any  holdup  in  the  bill  will 
also  jeopardize  them.  I  have  not  sug- 
gested we  are  risking  everything  by  put- 
ting this  off.  I  am  stating  that  every  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  is  delayed  by  the  failure 
to  approve  the  conference  report  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
which  has  been  awaiting  approval  since 


July  9  when  we  passed  our  bill;  and  I 
hate  to  think  of  an  additional  delay  be- 
ing caused  by  doing  something  I  think 
does  not  help  at  all  in  untying  the  real 
Gordian  knot,  and  that  is  getting  an  au- 
thorization for  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  is  the  real  problem  ahead  of  us- 

I  have  already  offered  before  the  Sen- 
ator came  to  the  Chamber  to  withdraw 
from  the  conference,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wishes  me  to,  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  I  believe  is  the 
junior  member  on  our  side  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  do  any  more  than 
that  so  that  his  views  may  be  heard  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  I  would  like  to  confer  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  but  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  conference 
report  is  woefully  inadequate  in  view  of 
the  facts  and  experience. 

I  take,  as  an  example,  the  city  of 
New  York.  For  a  time,  in  the  beginning, 
all  one  had  to  do  to  get  on  welfare  was 
to  file  his  own  statement.  Anyone  who 
applied  could  get  $2,000  or  $3,000  in  ben- 
efits, but  in  order  to  get  $200  or  $300  in 
food  stamp  bonuses  you  had  to  stand 
in  a  long  line,  come  back  and  stand  in 
another  long  line,  and  usually  it  took  on 
the  average  of  2  or  3  days  just  to  fill  out 
the  forms. 

Then,  in  September  in  New  York  they 
said  that  those  on  welfare  could  by  a 
similar  statement  go  into  the  food  stamp 
program  and  in  1  month  they  put  400.000 
persons  on  the  food  stamp  program  in 
New  York. 

Since  January  South  Carolina  has 
added  100,000  people  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  As  of  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber the  8.2  million  figure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  only  brought  home 
the  actual  facts  that  two-thirds  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps  have 
received  them.  Mr.  President,  you  cannot 
belie  the  facts. 

You  can  have  cost  ovemms  with  the 
military  and  make  settlements  and 
agreements  with  corporations,  but  some- 
how when  the  human  element  is  in- 
volved the  overnin  is  disregarded.  You 
never  want  to  provide. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  we  were  expending  in  the  month  of 
October — and  that  was  the  only  oflQcial 
figure — at  the  rate  of  $100  million  in 
excess  of  what  has  been  provided  for  In 
food  stamp  authorization.  This  appro- 
priation bill  will  provide  for  only  2 
months. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  get  an  authori- 
zation bill  that  provides  adequately  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  we  have  to  do 
substantially  better. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certanly  do  not  in 
any  respect  contradict  any  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  South  Csu-o- 
lina.  I  just  want  him  to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  problem  here  is  the 
passage  of  a  food  stamp  authorization 
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bill,  and  there  is  going  to  be  the  real 
because  no  more  money  can  be 
available,  no  matter  how  great  the 
may  be,  until  we  have  an  authori- 
program    that    is    substantially 
tlian  that  which  now  exists, 
point  that  I  have  made  over  and 
again — and  I  know  it  to  be  true — 
nothing  we  can  do  here  by  way 
l^lping    up    these   other   programs, 
one  of  which  has  some  importance, 
some  of  them  have  great  impor- 
will  hasten  the  completion  of  a 
food  stamp  authorization  bill.  That 
real  problem.  That  is  the  problem 
Senator  should  be  addressing  himself 
all  of  us  should  address  ourselves 
is  a  problem  I  have  tried  to  ad- 
myself  to  in  offering  to  withdraw 
the  Agriculture-Forestry   confer- 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  South 
so  that  he  might  have  the  as- 
that  his  views  would  be  com- 
understood  by  all  conferees.  But 
is  suggested  now — to  put  off  this 
overdue   appropriation   for   many 
programs — simply  hurts  all  those 
programs.  It  does  not  unravel  the 
t.  which  is:  How  do  we  get  a  good 
stamp  authorization  bill,  with  the 
between  the  House  bill,  ready 
considered  now,  and  the  Senate 
\|rhich  was  passed  last  year? 

own  feeling  is  that  we  have  just 

put  that  first.  That  is  the  real 

.  We  have  to  get  a  food  stamp 

bill.  We  do  not  make  prog- 

oward  that  end,  nor  do  anything 

[  think,  but  irritate  the  conferees 

other  side,  by  holding  up  pro- 

which  the  whole  Nation  needs  and 

,  and  which  the  Senate  is  for,  and 

the  Senator  from  Florida  is  for, 

,hich  every  Senator  is  for,  because 

all  voted  for  them.  That  is  what 

when  we  postpone  adoption  of  this 

report. 

ttink  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a 

ago  spoke  words  of  great  wisdom 

he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 

soon  as  the  House  passes  the  food 

bill,  today,  tomorrow,  or  whenever 

lass  it.  we  will  go  into  conference. 

that  conference  that  the  problems 

be  resolved.  There  is  going  to  be  a 

bill  passed  probably  the 

we  are  in  session.  There  will  be 
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a  new  supplemental  bill  in  January  or 
February,  after  Congress  convenes. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  is  that  any  enlargement  of  any 
food  stamp  bill  reflected  in  a  better  or  a 
bigger  authorization  bill  can  go  into 
either  the  last  supplemental  bill  of  this 
session  or  the  first  supplemental  bill  of 
the  next  session.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
why  hold  up  all  the  other  programs  that 
are  involved  in  this  conference  report — 
school  lunch.  Public  Law  480,  and  various 
other  programs  which  are  encompassed 
within  the  bill?  For  example,  better  staff- 
ing of  insecticide  laboratories  is  in- 
cluded. We  provide  for  the  staffing  of  five 
insecticide  laboratories  which  are  now 
completed.  I  happen  to  know  of  one  in  my 
own  State,  which  was  completed  in  Janu- 
ary 1969,  and  which  is  not  yet  staffed — 
at  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about  pol- 
lution and  the  great  effect  upon  pollution 
problems  of  knowledge,  use,  and  control 
of  better  insecticides.  All  these  and  many 
others  are  in  this  conference  report. 

The  point  is,  let  us  get  on  with  this 
bill  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  get  on 
with  the  adoption  of  a  better  authoriza- 
tion bill.  What  we  do  here  may  worsen 
rather  tlian  help  speed  work  toward  an 
authorization  bill  which  will  more  nearly 
meet  views  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  vast  majority  of  Sen- 
ators present. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
wants  to  be  an  obstructionist  and  no  one 
wants  to  hold  up  other  programs  to  force 
upon  others  the  will  of  a  minority,  but 
we  have  not  had  our  view  felt  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  not  taken  a  realistic  ap- 
proach, toward  feeding  the  hungry.  So 
when  the  Senator  speaks  of  the  impor- 
tance of  staffing  insecticide  laboratories, 
he  really  tempts  me.  If  I  could  hold  up 
anything  for  the  hungry  I  would  cer- 
tainly hold  up  staffing  Insecticide  labora- 
tories. I  would  willingly  vote  on  that 
question  in  the  Senate.  But  we  should 
not  promise  our  action  in  the  context  of 
House  maneuvering  and  politics  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  I  have  not 
taken  care  of  the  problem.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  December  29, 
said  that  he  was  going  to  make  certain 
that  every  needy  and  hungry  child  in 
America  was  going  to  receive  a  low-cost 
lunch  by  Thanksgiving.  Thanksgiving 
has  gone  by  and  nothing  has  been  done. 
Why?  Because  we  put  our  attention  on 


insecticide  laboratories.  Public  Law  480, 
commodity  surpluses,  and  all  the  other 
facets  of  agriculture,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  fimdamental  problem  underlying  our 
society. 

I  am  trying  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  particularly.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  are  right  that 
this  may  be  the  only  way  to  do  it.  If  the 
Senator  thinks  we  can  come  back  and  get 
an  appropriation  in  60  days,  that  is  fine, 
but  let  us  not  call  this  a  good  or  realistic 
bill  in  light  of  the  needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
Inserted  by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$4,580,- 
000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  reflecting  the  con- 
ference amoimts  for  all  of  the  food  as- 
sistance programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  table 
also  shows  the  amount  of  increase  over 
the  1970  level  for  each  of  the  individual 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
[Program  level  dollars  In  thousands] 


Pi  )gram 


Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year      1971  budget       1971  House 

1%9  19701         estimate'  bill 


Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year  Conference 

1971  Senate      1971  confer-  action 

bill       ence  action      (-^  or—)  1970 


A.  C   lid  nutrition  program: 

1   Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  4) 

(b)  Free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

(c)  School  breakfast 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance 

(e)  state  administrative  expenses... 

(t)  Nonschool  food  program 

(i)  Nutrition  training  and  surveys.. 


$162,034 

54,000 

3,500 

748 

153 

«3,244 


$168.  041 

134,800 

12,000 

15,000 

2,750 

«  13,  572 


$225,000 

356,400 

15,000 

15,000 

3.500 

»  12, 000 

750 


$169, 721 

200,000 

15,000 

17,500 

2,750 

*  15.000 


$225, 000 

356, 400 

15,000 

15,000 

3.500 

«  12, 000 

750 


$225, 000 

356,400 

15,000 

15,000 

3,500 

>  12, 000 

750 


+$56, 959 

+221,600 

+3, 000 


Total,  cash  grants. 

Commodities  to  States 

Federal  operating  expenses.. 


Total,  child  nutrition  program. 


+750 

-1,572 

+750 


223, 679 

292, 107 

3,995 


346,163 

230,  205 

5,282 


627, 650 

264,465 

6,442 


419,971 

264, 465 

5,542 


627,650 

264, 465 

6,442 


627,650 

264. 465 

6,442 


+281,487 

+34, 260 

+1, 160 


519, 781 


581,650 


898,  557 


689, 973 


893,  557 


F\7oi  Dotes  at  end  of  table. 


898,  557 


+316, 907 
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Program 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
19701 


Fiscal  year 

1971  budget 

estimate '' 


Fiscal  year 

1971  House 

bill 


Fiscal  year 

1971  Senate 

bill 


Fiscal  year 
1971  confer- 
ence action 


Conference 

action 

(+ or-)  1970 


B.  Special  milk  program: 

1 .  Itflilk  (direct  appropriation) 

2.  Special  sec.  ii  funds  used  for  milk  program. 


3.  Administrative  expenses. 

Total,  special  milk  program 

Total,  child  nutrition  and  special  milk  programs. 

C.  Family  feeding  program: 

1.  Food  stamp  program 


102, 048 
629' 


83.  814 

20,000 

686 


103.314 
686' 


103.314 
686' 


103,314 
686' 


+19,500 
-20,000 


102,677 


104.000 


104,000 


104,000 


104,000 


-500 


622,458 


685.650 


898, 557 


793,978         1,002,557         1.002,557 


+316,907 


250,981 


610,000         1,250,000         1,250,000         1,750,000         1,420,000 


+810.000 


2.  Direct  distribution  to  families: 

(a)  Section  32  commodities 

(b)  Financial  assistance  to  States 

(c)  Federal  direct  operation  at  local  level. 

(d)  Section  416 


192,668 

4,154 

1,300 

79,278 


182,015 
16.000 
2;  318  . 
61,942 


160, 300 
19,700 


160,300 
19.700 


160,300 
19,700 


160,300 
19,700 


92,745 


92,  745 


92.  745 


92. 745 


-21.715 

+  3,700 

-2,318 

+30, 803 


Total,  direct  distribution  to  families. 
3.  Nutrition  supplement 


277,400 
8,317 


262, 275 
33.000 


272,745 
40,000 


272, 745 
40.000 


272.  745 
40, 000 


272, 745 
40.000 


+10,470 
+7,000 


Total,  lamlly  feeding. 

D.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions 

E.  Nutrition  education  program 


536, 698 

32, 227 

9,948 


905,275 
12,889 
30,000 


1,  562, 745 
26.416 
50,230 


1,  562.  745 
26,416 
50,230 


2,062.745 
26,416 
50,230 


1,732,745 
26,416 

50,230 


+1.830,027 
+  13,527 
+20,  230 


Total,  food  assistance  program. 


1,201,332 


1,633,814       >  2, 537,948         2,433,369         3,141,948         2,811,948       +1,178,134 


1  Reflects  approval  of  Public  Law  91-207  (Mar.  12,  1970)  to  provide  additional  funds  for  child 
nutrition  program. 


I  Includes  budget  amendment  of  $216,579,000  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  July  1.  1970.  too 
late  to  be  considered  by  the  House. 
'  Excludes  balances  carried  forward  to  succeeding  year. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  compara- 
tive statement  on  appropriations  showing 
the  new  budget  obligational  authority 
for  fiscal   1970,   with  comparisons  for 


fiscal  1971  in  the  budget,  in  the  House 
bill,  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  amount 
agreed  by  the  conferees  for  each  appro- 
priation item  in  the  agricultural  appro- 


priation bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  conferee 
recommendations  compared  with — 


1970 
(7) 


1971  budget 
(8) 


1971 
House  bill 

(9) 


1971 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


+$8,746,800    -^$10, 195, 800     +$5,489,800     -$8,813,200 
( )  (  .-  )    ( )    ( ) 


(+8,746,800)  (-(-10, 195,800)    (+5,489,800)    (-8,813,200) 
-144,000  . -750,000 


+1,  226,  000 
-2,000,000 


+7,972,800     +10,051,800       +5,489,800 


-9, 563, 200 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND   NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970,  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN 

THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1971 
(Note— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 

Budget 

New  budget  estimates 

(olillgational)  of  new  New  budget  New  budget  New  budget 

authority  (obligational)  (obligational)  (obligational)  (obligational) 

enacted  to  authority,  authority  authority  authority  - 

date,  fiscal  fiscal  year  recommended  recommended  recommended 

Agency  and  title                                           1970  •  1971  in  House  bill  in  Senate  bill  by  conferees 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6)_ 

TITLE  l-GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Research: 

Direct  appropriation $142,886,200  $141,437,200  $146,143,200  $160,446,200  $151,633,000 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (15,000,000)  (15,000,000)  (15,000,000)  (15,000,000)  (15,000,000) 

Total,  research (157,886,200)  (156,437,200)  (161,143,200)  (175,446,200)  (166,633.000) 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and 

pestcontrol 97,393,750  98,763,750  98,619.750  99,369,750  98.619.750 

Special  fund  (reappropriation)...          2,000,000  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000) 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses.  .      242,279,950  240,200,950  244,762,950  259,815,950  250,252,750 
Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign 

currency  program). 5,000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000. 

Total,  Agricultural  Research  Service.      247,279,950  245,200,950  249,762,950  264,815,950  255,252,750 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service:  Pay- 
ments and  expenses 62.640,000  72,535,000  65,076,000  69,826,000  68,476,000 

Extension  Service: 

Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico..    $114,006,000  $150,431,000  $140,031,000  $150,431,000  $140,031,000 
Retirement  and  employees'  compen- 
sation for  extension  agents 10,240,000  13,515,000  13,515,000  12,932,600  12,932,600 

Penaltymail 3,400,000  3,617,000  3,617.000  3.617.000  3,617,000 

Federal  Extension  Service 4,088,000  4,228,000  4,188,000  4,188,000  4.188,000 

Total.  Extension  Service 131,734,000  171,791,000  161,351,000  171,168,600  160,768,600 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service:  Salaries  and 

expenses 1,648,000  1,689,000  1,649,000  1,684,000  1,684,000 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Conservation  operations 131.736,000  128,467,000  128,557,000  128,457,000  128.507,000 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigations.         8,839,000  9,043,000  9,043,000  9,043,000  9,043,000 

Watershed  planning 6,750,000  5,434,000  6,698,000  5,434,000  6,066,000 

Watershed  works  of  improvement 66,232,000  74,278,000  74,278,000  76,000,000  76,000.000 

Rood  prevention 24.738,000  21,037,000  21,037,000  21,037,000  21,037,000 

Great  Pains  conservation  program...-        15,417,000  15,355,000  15,355,000  16,355,000  15,855,000 
Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment        10,825,000  13,876,000  13,876,000  14,676,000  14,276,000 

Total,  Soil  Conservation  Service..      264,637,000  267,490,000  268,844,000  271,002,000  270,784,000 

Economic  Research  Service:  Salaries  and 

expenses 14,962,000  16,228,000  14,592,000  16,228,000  14,926,000 

Statistical  Reporting  Service:  Salaries  and 

expenses..  ....  16,892,800  17,749,800  17,716,800  17,874,800  17,796,800 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


+7,972,800      +10.051,800        +5,489,800         -9,563.200 


+5,836,000       -4,059,000       +3,400.000         -1,350,000 


+$26,025,000    -$10,400,000 -$10,400,000 

+2,692,600  -582,400         -$582,400 

+217.000 

+-100,000  -40,000 

+29,034,600      -11,022,400  -582,400       -10,400.000 

+36,000  -5,000  +35,000 

-3,229,000  +40,000  -50,000  +50,000 

+204,000  

-684,000  +632,000  -632.000  -(^32,000 

+9,668,000       +1,722,000        +1,722,000  

-3,701,000  

+438,000  +500,000  +500,000  -500,000 

+3,451,000  +400,000  +400,000  -400,000 

+6,147,000       +3,294,000       +1,940,000  -218.000 


-36,000       -1,302,000  +334,000         -1,302,000 

+904,000  +47,000  +80,000  -78.000 


40426 


Tin  :  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES— Cont. 

Consi  mer  and  Marketing  Service: 

(  onsumer  protective,  marketing,  and 

regulatory  programs 137. 957.  500 

I  ayments  to  States  and  possessions. .         1. 600. 000 


Food 


t  1 


'84,000,000 104,000,000       104,000,000       104,000,000         +20,000,000    +104,000,000 


md  Nutrition  Service: 
^)ecial  milk  program., 
lid  nutrition  programs: 

Direct  appropriation.... 122.500,000        301.974.000  90.395.000        301.974.000        301.974,000        +179  474  000  +211579  000 

Transfer  from  sec.  32. (194,266.000)     (238.358.000)     (238,358,000)     (238.350,000)     (238.358,000)      (+44'.  092. 000)  ;'.';"'"'."::".. 


Fiod 


Foreii 


II  Agricultural  Service: 
ries  and  expenses.... 
ansfer  from  sec.  32 


Sila 


Com 

and 


rr  Dd 


Agrici  tural  Stabilization  and  Conserva-  | 

tion  Service: 

penses.  ASCS: 
Direct  appropriation 153.000.000        135.466.000        152.690.000        150.000.000        150  000  000  -3  000  000       +14  534  000 


S  ga 
A 


Rural 
SaU 

Office 
and 

Packer ; 
Sal  a 

Office  1 


eipe  ises 


Office 


pens  IS 


Office 
and 
Genera 

pen 


Sail 


Farmer 
0 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1971— Continued 

|Note— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  ottierwise  indicated) 


Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal 

19701 

(2) 


Budgat 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

tiscal  year 

1971 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

!       <*) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority  - 
recommended 
by  conferees 

(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  conferee 
recommendations  compared  with— 


1970 
(7) 


1971  budget 
(8) 


1973 
House  bill 

(9) 


1971 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


149,  247. 000 
1. 600.  000 


149,  247. 000 
1,  600. 000 


159. 247.  000 
1,  750, 000 


149,  247,  000 
1. 675.  000 


+  11,289.500 -10,000  000 

+75.000  +75,000  +75,000  '-75;6o0 


Total,    Consumer   and    Marketing 
Service 139,557,500 


150.847.000        150,847.000        160.997.000        150.922.000         +11.364.500  +75,000  +75.000       -10,075,000 


Total,  child  nutrition  programs.  5  (316.  766.  000)    (540.  332.  000)  <  (328.753.  000)    (540.332.000)    (540.332.000)    (+223  566  000)  <-+211  WQ  onn^ 

stamp  program  ...  596.963.000    1.250.000.000    1,250.000.000    1.750.000,000    1.420.000,000  823. 037'.  000    +170.000.000    +170,  oS  000      -330,000.000 


Total.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service...      803.463.000    1,551,974.000    1,444  395  000    2,155,974,000    1,825.974.000    +1.022,511,000    +274,000.000    +381,579,000      -330,000, 


000 


23.  562.  000 
(3,117.000) 


24,773.000 
(3,117,000) 


24, 023.  000 
(3,117.000) 


24, 773,  000 
(3,117,000) 


24,  273.  000 
(3.117,000) 


+711,000 


-500, 000 


+250,  000 


-500,000 


Total.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  .      (26.679,000)      (27,890.000)      (27,140,000)      (27  890  000) 

ity  Exchange  Authority:  Salaries 
expenses-. 2,491,000  2,552,000       ,    2,552,000  2,552  000 


(27, 390.  000) 
2, 552, 000 


(+711,000) 
+61,000  . 


(-500,000)        (+250,000)        (-500,000) 


-2,690,000 


Transfer  from  CCC (63,782.000)      (68,779,000)      (68.779,000)      (68.' 779.' 000)      (68,'779,'000)        (  f 4,' 997.' 000) 

Total,  expenses.  ASCS (216.782.000)    (204.245.000)    (221.469.000)    (218.779.000)    (218.779  000)^      (  +  r99r00O)  (+14  534  OOOwrTMiToooT 

rActprogram 93.000.000          83.600.000          83.600.000          83:600.000          83  600  000            -9  400000    ^'     (-2,690,000) 

ricultural  conservation  program:  

Advance  authorization  (contract 

authorization)  195.500,000 195,500.000        190,000.000 

Liquidation  of  contract  authoriza 


195,500,000 +195,500,000 +5,500,000 

,  "0";, --•■ <'?^S22-292)    (185,000.000)    (185.000.000)    (185,000.000)    (185.000.000)      (-10  500,000) 

plandadiustment  program II'IP9-999         77,800.000         77.800,000         77,800.000         77,800,000  +600!000 


Ci  nservation  reserve  program  37.250.000 

El  lergency  conservation  measures  ...         5.000.000  S.OOO.OOff*     '    5,000,000 5  000  000 5  000  000 

Iftenimty  payments  to  dairy  farmers.  200.000  500000  '250000 


-36,650.000 
+50,000 " 


37,250 

'+250,  odd" 


+250,000 


Total.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 561, 150, 000 


-250,000 


301.866,000       514.590,000       506,900,000       512,150,000         +49.000,000    +210.284.000       -2,440,000         +5,250,000 


Community  Development  Service: 

es  and  expenses 

f  the  Inspector  General:  Salaries 

xpenses 

and  Stockyards  Administration: 

les  and  expenses 

I  the  General  Counsel:  Salaries  and 


>f  Information:  Salaries  and  ex- 


450.000 

IS.  069. 000 

3,  508. 650 

5, 656,  500 

2. 297, 000 


15.846,000 
3,748,000 
5, 657, 000 
2,256,000 


230.000 

15,378,000 

3,  508, 650 

S,  657, 000 

2,  256, 000 


» 12, 412, 000 

•12,412,000 

-450,000 
-2, 657, 000 

3.748,000 

3,  588,  650 

+80,000 

5,657,000 

5,657,000 

+500 

2,256,000 

2,256,000 

-41,000 

-230,000 

-3, 434, 000        -2, 966, 000 
-159,350  +80,000 


-159,350 


Nation.  I  Agricultural  Library: 

Sa  aries  and  expenses 

Lil  rary  facilities 


3,446,750 


3,914.760 
800.  000 


3,614,750  3,914,750 


3. 764, 750 


+318,000 


-150,000 
-800. 000 


+150,000 


-150,000 


"otal.  National  Agricultural  Library.         3,446,750  4,714,750  3,614,750  3,914,750  3,764,750 


f  Management  Services:  Salaries 

xpenses 

administration:  Salaries  and  ex- 


J3, 274, 000 
5.263,000 


J3,  518,  OOO 
6, 041, 000 


J3, 384.  000 
5.  559, 000 


$3, 459,  000 
6, 058, 000 


$3, 459,  000 
6,  058, 000 


+318,  000 

+J185, 000 
+795, 000 


-950,  000 

-»59, 000 
+17,000 


+  150,000 

+J75, 000 
+499, 000 


-150,000 


otal,  liUe  I,  general  activities 2,308,982.150    2,866,476,500    2,954,986,150     3, 701, 300^100    3.342,754,550    +1,033,772.400    +476,278,050    +387,768,400    -^358,  545,  550 

ITLE  II— CREDIT  AGENCIES 


Rural  E  ectrification  Administration: 
Loin  authorizations: 

Electrification 

Telephone 

Contingency  reserve 


340,  000,  000 
123, 300,  000 


322,  000,  000 
123.  800. 000 


HI'5°S'P°°  352.000.000  337.000,000  -3,000,000  +15,000,000  +15  000  000 
123,800,000  138,800,000  128,800,000  +5,500,000  +5,000  000  +5  OOO'OOO 
20,  000, 000  _ -20i0OO'O0O 


-15,000,000 
-10,000,000 


Total,  loans  (authorization  to 

spend  debt  receipts) 463,300,000       445,800,000       465,800,000       490  800  000       465  800  000 

r.es  and  expenses 14,834.000         14.623.000         14,613.000         14.896.000         14,'613,'O0O 


'  otal.  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration^.       478.134,000 


+2,  500, 000 
-221,  000 


+20,000.000      .  . 
-10.000 


-25, 000, 000 
-283,000 


460, 423, 000       480. 413, 000       505.696.000       480.413,000  +2,279,000      -19,990,000 


I  !Cf 


Home  Administration: 
oan  account: 


1^ 
-25, 283, 000 


Real  estate  loans (83,000,000) 

"        ■  -^75,000.000) 

(8. 700.  000) 


„        .      ,  -     ,A?|' 22S' 225>      (J5, 500, 000)      (83,0O0,OOO)    n23,000,000)    (103,000,000)      (+20,000, 000)  (+57  500  000)  (+20  000  OOOW -20  000  000) 

Operating  loans (275,000.000)    (275,000.000)    (275.000.000)    (275.000.000)    (275  000  000)  ,»  (.-ra-,  auu.uuu;  i-|-,:u,  uuu,  uuu;;    -:u,uuu,uuu; 

Soil  conservation  loans /o  7nn  nnnv       /c  «nn  <vinx       .o -inn /!«,.>        ,o  ■>„„  ™„;    >•  ,.■,„•  ...^ 


(6, 400, 000)        (8,700,000)        (8,700,000)        (8',700',  000)'.'.".'.".".::'.::".".:".:'."'(+2,'300,'660); 


Total,  direct  loan  accounL (366,700,000)    (326,900,000)    (366,700,000)    (406,700,000)    (386,700,000)      (+20,000,000)  (+59,  800,  000)  (+20,000,000)  (-20,  000,000) 

Podtnotes  at  end  of  table. 


December  8,  1970 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970, 
BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1971— Continued 

|Note— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal 

19701 

(2) 


Budget 
estimates 

ol  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1971 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority  ■ 
recommended 
by  conferees 

(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  conferee 
recommendations  compared  with— 


1970 
(7) 


1971  budget 
(8) 


1973 
House  bill 

(9) 


1971 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


TITLE  II-CREDIT  AGENCIES— Conl 

Rural  housing: 

Insurance  fund.. (30,000,000)      (19,000.000) 

Direct  appropriation 334,000 


Emergency  credit  revolving  fund 

Rural  water  and  v/aste  disposal  grants. 
Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor. 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

Self-help  housing  land  development 

fund. - 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Direct  appropriation 

Transfer  from  agricultural  credit 
insurance  fund 

Miscellaneous  transfer 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses... 
Total,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration  


31,918.000  . 

46,  000,  000 
2,  500, 000 
2,125,000 

1,000,000 

71,450,000 

(2, 250.  000) 
(500,  000) 


(30,  000.  000) 
334,  000 


(19.000,000) 
334,  000 


(19.  000, 000) 
334, 000 


24, 000, 000 
2.  500.  000 
1,250,000 

•  600.  000 

85,  091,  000 

(2.  250,  000) 
(500, 000) 


100. 000, 000 
2. 500,  000 
2, 125,  GOO 

1,  000,  000 

81.150,000 

(3. 250. 000) 
(500,  000) 


100,  000. 000 

2.  500,  000 

775,000 

400,  000 

87,250,000 

(2, 250.  000) 
(500.  000) 


100,000.000 

2.500.000 

775.  000 

400,  000 

86, 000,  000 


(-11.000.000). 
-1-334.  000  . 
-31,918.000  . 
+54,000,000 


(-11.000,000). 


-1,350,000 

-600. 000 

+14,550,000 


+76,000,000 

-475,0O6'""'-i,'350,'666" 
-200,000  -600,000 

+909, 000       -H,  850, 000 


-1,250,000 


(2,250,000) (-1,000,000). 

(500,000) 


(74, 200, 000) 
154,993,000 


(87,841,000) 
113,775,000 


(84, 900, 000) 
187,109,000 


(90,  000,  000) 
191,259,000 


(88.750.000)      (+14,550.000)        (+909,000)    (+3,850,000)    (-1,250,000) 
190,009,000         +35,016,000      +76,234,000       +2,900,000        -1.250,000 


Total,  title  II,  credit  agencies. 

TITLE  lll-CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation: 

Appropriation 

Premium  income 


633,127,000       574,198,000       667,522,000       696,955,000       670,422,000         +37,295.000      +96,224,000       +2,900,000      -26,533,000 


12, 000, 000 
(2. 339.  000) 


12.000,000 
(2,  335, 000) 


12. 000, 000 
(2.  335, 000) 


12,  000.  000 
(2,  335.  000) 


12.000,000  . 
(2.  335, 000) 


(-4.000). 


Total,  administrative  and  operating 

expenses. (14,339,000) 

Subscription  to  capital  stock 10,000,000  . 


(14,335,000)      (14,335,000)      (14.335.000)      (14,335.000) 


(-4.000). 
-10,000.000  - 


Total,    Federal 
Corporation... 


Crop    Insurance 


22, 000, 000 


12,000,000         12,000,000         12,000,000         12,000.000         -10.000.000 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reimbursement     for     net     realized 
losses: 

Appropriation.. .4.193.237,000    3,363,155,000    3,113,155,000    3,363,155.000    3,363,155,000        -835,082,000  +250,000  000 

Liquidationofcontraclauthority. -(1,017,697, 000) (-1,017,697.000) 


Total  appropriation" (5.215.934,000)(3,  353, 155,  000)(3, 113. 155,000)(3,  363, 155.000)(3.  363. 155.000)(-!.  852.  779  000) (+250,000,000) 

Limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses       (32,000,000)      (36.500,000)      (36,500,000)      (36,500,000)      (36.500,000)        (+4,500,000)...., 


Public  Law  480: 

Sales,  title  I 420,000,000 

Donations,  title  II 500,000,000 


Total,  Public  Law  480 

Bartered     materials    for    supplemental 
stockpile..    .   . 


526.100.000 
406, 400,  000 


411.100.000 
291,400,000 


411,100.000 
291.400.000 


411.100.000 
291,400,000 


-8.900.000    -115.000.000 
-208.600,000     -115,000.000 


920.  000.  000 
1,250,000 


932,  500,  000 
25,000 


702,  500, 000 
25,000 


702,  500.  000 
25,000 


702.  500.  090 
25,000 


-217,  500.  000    -230.  000,  000 
-1,225,000 


Total,    new   budget  (obligational) 
authority,  title  III.  Corporations  . 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Limitation  on 
administrative  expenses 


5,141,487,000    4,307,680,000    3,827,680,000    4,077.680.000    4,077,680,000    -1,063,807,000    -230,000,000    +250,000,000 


(3,839,000)        (4.226,000)       (4,054.000)        (4,226.000)        (4.204,000) 


(-1-365,000)         (-22.000)       (+150.000)         (-22,000) 


RECAPITULATION 


Title  I:  General  activities 2,308,982,150  2,866,476.500  2,954.986,150  3,701,300,100    3,342,754,550  -rl.  033.772.400  ^476.278,050  +387,768.400  -358.545,550 

Title  II:  Credit  agencies 633.127,000  574,198.000       667,522.000  696.955.000      670.422.000  -37.295.000  ^96.224.000  ^2,900.000  -26,533,000 

Title  III:  Corporations 5.141.487.000  4,307.680.000  3.827.680.000  4. 077. 6li0. 000    4.077.680.000  -1.063.807  000  -230  000  000  ^250.000.000 

Title  IV:  Related  agencies (3,839,000)  (4.226,100)        (4,054,000)  (4,226,000)        (4,204,000)  (+365,003)  (-22,000)  (-150,000)  (-22,000) 


Total,    New   budget  (obligational) 
authority ". 


8, 083, 5%.  150    7,748,354,500    7.450.188,150    8. 475. 935. 100    8,090,856,550  +7.260.400    +342.502.050    +640,668.400    -385.078.550 


Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 7.422.796.150    7.302,554.500    6.788.888,150    7.795,135,100    7.429.556.550  -6.760.400    +127,002,050    +640.668.400 

2.  Reapproprlations 2.000.000 -2  000  OOO 

3.  Contract  authorizations.      195,500,000 195.500,000        190,000,000        195,500,000 '....'. -ri95, 500. 000  

4.  Authorizations  to  spend 


from  debt  receipts...      463,300,000       445,800.000       465,800.000       430.800,000       465,800.000 


+2.500.000      +20.000.000 


-365.578.550 

Vs.'soo.cxm" 

-25.000,000 


Memoranda: 

1.  Appropriations  to  liqui- 

date contract  author- 
izations..  1,213,197,000        185,000,000        185,000,000        185,000,000        185,000,000    -1.028,197,000 

2.  Appropriations,  includ- 

ing appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  au- 
thority  8.635.993,150    7,487,554.500    6.973,888,150    7.930,135.100    7.614.556.550    -1.021.436,600    +127,002,050    +640,668,400    -365,578.553 

3.  Transfersfrom  sec.  32..      212,383,000       256,475,000       256.475.000       256.475.000       255,475.000         -44.092  000 

4.  Transfer  from  CCC  ....        63.782,000         68,779,000         68.779,000         68,779.000         68,779.000  +4.997,000 

Total,  new  budget 
(obligational)  au- 
thority  8,083.596,150    7,748,354,500    7,450,188,150    8,475,935.100    8.090.856.550  +7,260.400    +342.502,050    -640,668.400    -385.078.550 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


4C428 


■  Kludas  adiustminis  tor  transfers  authorized  in  the  indefinile  portion  of  the  2d  Supplemental 
App  opnation  Act  lor  financing  increased  pay  costs  under  Public  Law  91  231. 

1  in  additional  JIOO.OOO.OOU  was  provided  in  the  1370  Appiopriation  Act  from  sec.  32.  perma- 
nen  appropriation,  which  included  120.000,000  lor  special  milli. 

m  additional  J30,000,000  was  provided  by  Public  Law  91-207,  approved  Mar.  12,  1970,  from 

32,  permanent  appropriation. 

\  budget  amendment  lor  an  additional  J216.579,000  was  submitted  directly  to  the  Senate. 

n  addition,  J3.«34,00O  is  available  by  translei  from  tood  stamp  appropnilion. 

n  addition,  there  is  permanent  indefinite  contract  authority  (budget  authority  established 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFSREE  RECOMMENDATIOf<S  AND  NEW  BUOGH  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970, 
BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1971— Continued 

(Note— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

[Amounb  in  dollars] 


Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal 

19701 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

hscal  year 

1971 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


RECAPlTULATION-Cont. 

Less:  Loan  repayments, 
Rural  Electiilication  Ad- 
ministration • 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

aulhoiity 

recommended 

by  conferees 

(6) 


lncrease(+)ot  decrease  (-)  conferee 
lecommendations  compared  with— 


1970 
(7) 


1971  budget 
(8) 


1973 
House  bill 

(9) 


1971 
Senate  bill 

(10 


156.600,000       167,300.000       167,300.003       167.300,000       167.300,000         +10.700,000 


Net  total  new  budget  (ob- 
ligational) Julho'ty 7,926.996,150    7,581.054.500    7.282.888.150    8.308,635,100    7.923.556.550 


-3.439,600    -^342,502.050    -f 640. 668. 400    -385.078.550 


under  basic  law)  of  $440,756,000  in  the  1971  budget  and  Senate  bill,  and  $690,756,000  in  the 
Hour,e  bill.  For  fiscal  year  1970  none  is  requited. 

'  Note-  Does  not  include  interest  receipts  under  the  Rural  Electiilication  Administration  esti- 
mated at  {116,100.000  in  1970  and  $119,300,000  in  1971  that  are  covered  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts ol  the  Treasury. 

'  Deducting  REA  loan  repayments  from  these  totals  has  the  effect  of  converting  these  figures  to 
a  basis  comparable  with  the  treatment  ol  all  other  major  loan  programs  in  the  Fedeial  budget. 
Other  loan  programs  operated  through  revolving  funds  net  loan  lepayments  against  budget  out- 
lays, whereas  REA  loan  repayments  are  covered  into  miscellaneous  receipts  ol  the  Trearuiy 


VIr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
li£  mentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at  )r  will  state  it. 

VIr.  HOLLAND.  Has  full  action  now 
be  ;n  completed  upon  the  conference  re- 
pcrt.  and  all  of  the  amendments  re- 
pc  rted  in  disagreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atar  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reronsider  the  action  by  which  it  has 
&i  reed  to  the  conference  report  and  con- 
curred  in  the  amendment  In  disagree- 
m?nt. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
m  Dtion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ol  the  bill  (H.R.  19590)  making  appro- 
pi  iations  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
ai  id  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
G  DLDWATER ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
tc  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
A  -kansas  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19590>  making 
ai  ipropriations  for  the  Department  of 
D?fense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
3i  .  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
w?  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

e  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  FLT-BRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
fc  r  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
rrent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
f :  .e  V. e  proceed  to  further  considera- 
ti  3n  cf  the  substance  of  the  amendment, 
:  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  commenda- 
tipn  of  the  distinguished  acting  chairman 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of 
E  efense  Department  funds  to  pay  for 
Vietnamese  or  Thai  operations  in  sup- 


port of  the  Cambodian  or  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
this  provision  was  not  in  the  House  bill, 
but  it  is  in  the  Senate  bill:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator.  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  that 
the  committee  has  pu*^  that  provision  in 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  in 
conference  the  Senator  will  be  able  to 
retain  It.  because  it  is  my  understanding, 
judging  from  the  attitude  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
they  are  not  very  sympathetic  to  it. 

Again,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
of  last  year  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
ground  troops  into  Laos  and  Thailand 
has  been  expanded  to  include  Cambodia, 
if  I  understand  the  bill  correctly;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Again,  I  think  the 
Senator  and  the  committee  ought  to  be 
commended  for  following  the  clear  and 
express  intent  of  the  Senate  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I  believe  the  committee  also  eliminated 
the  $30-millian  item  in  the  House  bill 
for  the  International  Fighter,  another 
matter  which  has  been  debated  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  Senate;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  committee 
retained  the  Mansfield  amendment  of 
last  year,  the  language  requiring  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  to  be  relevant 
to  a  military  fimction? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  restored 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  all  actions  for  which  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  deserves  great  credit 
and  the  commendation  cf  the  Senate,  be- 
cause he  has  done  a  very  good  job  in  all 
these  instances  in  retaining  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Senate  itself. 

Mr.  President,  reverting  now  to  the 
substance  of  my  own  amendment  to 
Illustrate  one  of  the  points  I  made 
earlier — I  regret  that  on  this  bill,  which 


Involves  more  than  $66  billion,  when  the 
distinguished  chairman  presented  it  and 
when  I  offered  an  amendment,  I  counted 
the  Senators  present,  and  there  were 
five. 

It  seems  that  whenever  we  have  a  bill 
involving  as  much  as  $66  billion,  we  can 
usually  expect  to  have  about  five  Sen- 
ators listening  to  the  presentation  of 
the  chairman.  If  it  is  a  bill  involving  only 
a  little  item  like  $290  million  for  the 
SST,  I  think  on  that  we  had  70  Sen- 
ators present,  all  intensely  interested,  as 
though  It  involved  the  whole  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  bigger  the 
bill,  the  less  attention  is  given  to  it. 
That  has  been  a  standing  tradition  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  I  remember  in  the  House 
once  we  passed  what  was  in  those  days 
the  largest  bill  ever  passed,  which  was, 
back  in  the  1940's,  in  the  amount  of  $30 
billion;  and  I  believe  it  passed  in  ap- 
proximately 20  minutes,  as  I  recall,  with- 
out debate.  So  this  is  nothing  new,  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
certainly  no  reflection  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  presented  a 
very  good  statement  and,  as  I  have  said, 
I  approve  of  most  of  the  things  he  has 
done  with  this  measure,  with  this  one 
exception  as  to  public  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  an  illustra- 
tion of  just  how  far  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment goes  in  brainwtishing  the  Ameri- 
can ijeople  in  the  guise  of  an  informa- 
tion program. 

This  is  a  film  catalog  cf  the  Army's 
"Big  Picture"  series,  issued  in  the  fall 
ol  1969.  The  catalog  is  32-plus  pages  long. 
Judging  from  the  numbers,  I  estimate 
there  are  some  400  films  or  television 
programs  listed.  These  do  net  even  show 
up  in  the  regular  public  relations  budget 
for  which  the  committee  is  allowing  $30 
million.  These  are  the  types  of  things  that 
are  made  for  what  they  call  "internal 
information,"  and  are  allocated  and  paid 
for  from  funds  for  internal  information 
programs.  Yet.  on  the  very  first  page  it 
is  quite  clear  that  these  are  made  not 
only  for  that  but  also  for  public  distribu- 
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tion.  I  will  read  one  paragraph  contained 
in  "General  Information" : 

Routine  distribution  of  "The  Big  Picture" 
Is  divided  Into  two  main  phases — primary 
showings  and  secondary  showings." 

Primary  showings  are  made  to  members 
of  the  Army  through  the  Command  Infor- 
mation Program  at  each  Installation — 

They  are  a  captive  audience.  They  have 
to  look  at  the  films — 

At  the  same  time,  primary  showings  are 
seen  over  television  stations  throughout  the 
U.S.,  and  Armed  Forces  television  outlets 
overseas.  These  stations  present  the  series 
as  a  public  service  offering  each  week  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  American  public.  To 
provide  adequate  distribution,  films  are  ro- 
tated among  the  stations  using  the  series. 

Following  these  primary  showlngp,  second- 
ary showings  are  then  available.  Included 
In  secondary  showings  are  additional  Army 
unit  desiring  films  for  use  In  Command  In- 
formation Programs,  civilian  schools,  public 
groups  and  professional  and  civic  organisa- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  here  Ls  a  vast  educa- 
tion program— paid  for  by  the  fimds  In 
this  bill  for  internal  Information  pro- 
grams— designed  to  persuade  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  certain  points 
of  view,  especially  about  foreign  policy 
questions. 

I  submit,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
In  the  past,  that  It  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  military  to  educate  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  about  highly  con- 
troversial political  matters.  Yet,  this  is 
done.  No  other  facility  in  the  United 
States  Is  comparable  in  extent  and  cost 
to  this. 

I  read  just  a  few  of  the  types  of  films 
they  have  in  this  one  series.  These  are 
very  short  synopses  prepared  by  the 
Army  about  their  own  films.  This  is  one : 

TV  736:  Vietnam  Crucible.  "Vietnam  Cru- 
cible" U  a  report  to  the  American  soldier  of 
Army  activities  In  Vietnam.  This  Big  Picture 
presentation  portrays  the  civilian  as  well  as 
the  military  situation  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  films  are  devoted  to  Viet- 
nam, but  some  do  not  seem  to  be  about 
anything  that  has  any  direct  relation  to 
the  military. 

Here  are  some  others : 

TV  706:  The  Army's  First  Infantry  Divi- 
sion routa  the  terror  and  suffering  Imposed 
by  the  Viet  Cong  on  the  citizens  of  a  Viet- 
namese village. 

TV  695:  A  nation  builds.  Introduced  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humhprey  and  nar- 
rated by  film  star  John  Wayne,  this  film 
traces  the  dramatic  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  who  are  struggling  to  build  a  nation 
under  the  fire  of  Communism. 

Here  Is  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Army  In 
South  America  helping  the  people  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  In  view  of  what  has 
happened  in  Peru,  I  wonder  whether 
these  films  are  having  the  desired  effect 
in  Peru. 

A  report  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
South  America,  helping  the  people  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru  map  the  peaks  at  the  roof  of  the 
world  and  training  their  special  forces  units 
In  guerrilla  warfare. 

And  more: 

TV  681:  The  Army  In  Taiwan.  The  advice, 
assistance  and  training  given  the  armed 
forces  of  Taiwan  by  the  United  States  Army 
Is  reported  In  graphic  detail. 

TV  680:  The  Unique  War.  The  story  of  the 
American  soldier's  struggle  to  build  a 
nation  at  the  grass  roots  level — the  two  faces 


of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  narrated  by  Olenn 
Ford. 

Apparently,  many  use  Hollywood 
talent  to  present  a  case  which  in  many 
instances  should  be.  I  think,  entirely  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  and  responsibility 
of  the  military. 

The  committee  has  included  in  the  bill 
the  provision  that  research  projects  mast 
be  relevant  to  a  military  purpose,  and  I 
congratulate  them  for  doing  that.  I  sub- 
mit that  many  of  these  information  or 
public  relations  affairs  have  no  direct 
relation  to  the  military,  except  the  func- 
tion of  obtaining  more  money  from  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  financing  what- 
ever program  they  are  interested  in. 

TV  676:  The  New  First  Team.  This  film 
dramatically  portrays  the  long  and  proud 
battle  record  of  a  unit  which  has  made  the 
transition  from  horse  cavalry  to  sky  cavalry. 

That  is  a  most  important  project.  Here 
It  is  1969.  and  a  TV  film  shows  the  tran- 
.sition  from  horse  cavalry  to  sky  cavalry. 
I  wonder  what  military  purpose  that 
serves. 

These  are  available  not  just  for  the 
military  but  also  to  any  civic  club  or  any 
high  school.  The  catalog  tells  you  how  to 
telephone  the  local  ofRce,  and  you  can  get 
any  of  these  films  free  of  charge. 

Here  is  another  one.  TV  675,  entitled 
"Your  Military  Neighbor."  This  is  their 
description : 

TV  675:  Your  Military  Neighbor.  The  Army 
Is  often  called  upon  to  assist  the  civilian  com- 
munity during  times  of  emergency.  "Your 
Military  Neighbor"  is  the  story  of  this  assist- 
ance and  the  soldier  who  Is  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  community. 

TV  674:  Vietnam  Report.  This  film  ex- 
plains why  Americans  are  in  Vietnam  and 
how  the  American  fighting  man  Is  dedicated 
to  helping  the  free  people  of  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect their  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  this  reminds  me  of  a 
film  which  has  been  much  discussed  in 
recent  years,  entitled  "Why  Vietnam?", 
a  different  film  from  any  of  those  I  men- 
tioned. This  description  reads: 

Outlines  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam as  stated  to  the  Nation. 

I  mention  this  film  because  it  com- 
pletely distorts  the  facts  as  to  how  we 
got  into  this  war.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  it  now  because,  apparently,  we 
are  about  to  become  involved  In  Cam- 
bodia in  much  the  same  way  as  we  be- 
came  involved   in   Vietnam. 

The  point  is  that  the  films  are  all 
made  with  Government  money,  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers,  for  the  purpose  of  what 
they  call  informing,  but  I  would  call  It 
the  brainwashing  of  the  American  peo- 
ple about  many  of  our  Government's 
policies. 

The  USIA  is  specifically  forbidden  to 
brainwash  the  American  people.  The 
USIA  makes  films  of  many  things  but 
they  are  restricted  for  use  only  In  for- 
eign countries.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ap- 
prove of  a  lot  the  USIA  does,  but  as  long 
as  they  are  only  misleading  foreign  peo- 
ple about  our  policies,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  for  us  to  finance  our  own  depart- 
ments to  mislead  the  American  people, 
I  believe  is  the  height  of  Idiocy.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  allow  them  to  do. 

These  films  are  made  in  the  Pentagon 
and  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  free  of  charge — that  Is,  free  to  the 


recipient,  but  not  free  to  the  taxpayers. 
They  disguise  this  operation  by  calling 
it  "troop  information."  Well  if  it  is  troop 
information,  why  does  tlie  pamphlet  say 
these  are  all  available  to  civic  clubs  and 
high  schools  or  to  anyone  else  who  wants 
them,  and  free  of  charge? 

Also,  they  urge  television  stations  to 
use  them  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
like  to  use  them  as  fillers.  What  they 
need  is  the  advertising  ol  this  Kind  of 
matter.  With  people  like  John  Wayne, 
these  stations  say  they  like  to  use  him  on 
their  stations,  as  well  as  Glenn  Ford 
and  many  others  who  have  well-known 
names  or  have  famous  names.  What  if 
anything,  they  pay  John  Wayne  and 
others  to  do  this,  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course  they  did  make  available  to  him 
for  his  movie  use  of  certain  Department 
of  Defense  facilities.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  supply  the  equipment,  the 
background,  tne  troc>ps.  and  everything 
else  for  a  private  movie  like  the  Green 
Berets. 

Recently  I  saw  a  part  of  the  movie 
"Tora,  Tora.  Tora."  It  cost  millions  of 
dollars,  with  the  greatest  part  of  it  using 
American  facilities  such  as  ships,  air- 
craft carriers,  military  personnel,  and 
so  forth.  I  think  that  one  of  the  ways 
they  recompense  some  of  the  movie  ac- 
tors is  to  allow  them  the  use  of  our  fa- 
cilities. I  really  cannot  tell  the  Senate 
whether  we  pay  the  actors  directly  or 
not.  But  they  are  used,  at  least. 

Paul  Newman  narrated  one  movie.  I 
shall  put  the  list  In  the  Record,  if  the 
Senate  is  Interested.  But  a  lot  of  this  has 
really  very  little  to  do  with  Informing 
the  troops  and  could  not  be  Justified  as 
a  legitimate  expense  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Here  is  another  whlcl4  just  caught  my 
eye,  "The  history  of  the  cavalry,  from 
dashing  horses  to  modern  armor,"  re- 
leased for  the  1964-65  season.  That  is 
an  old  one. 

Here  Is  another  one,  entitled  'The 
Finest  Tradition,  a  spectacular  summa- 
tion of  the  Army's  readiness  for  any 
mission — brushfire  or  global  conflict." 

The  idea  of  global  conflict  apparently 
recurs  in  many  of  these  films.  I  suppose 
that  is  to  condition  us  to  the  possibility 
if  not  the  probability  of  having  a  global 
conflict  so  that  we  will  not  be  afraid  of 
it  or  will  accept  it  without  protest. 

Here  is  one  of  'Thailand — a  look  at 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  and  the  as- 
sistance offered  this  stanch  ally  by  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Army." 

Here  Is  another,  "The  AEF  In  Siberia — 
the  little-known  story  of  the  expedition- 
ary force  which  journeyed  into  R'ossia 
following  World  War  I.  Shews  their  mis- 
sion and  activities  while  In  the  UJ3JS.R." 

Really,  Mr.  President,  what  does  that 
have  to  do  with  our  military  activities 
today?  What  relevance  does  that  have? 
That  was,  I  guess,  in  1918  or  1919. 1  sub- 
mit it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Here  Is  another  one  entitled  "Soldiers 
in  Grease  Paint" — hosted  by  Hollywood 
star.  Celeste  Holm.  This  is  the  story  of 
entertainers  who  traveled  wherever  the 
mihtarj'  were  in  World  War  II  to  bring 
them  a  laugh  and  a  reminder  of  home. 
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C  eleste  Holm.  I  assume,  would  attract 
a  I  reat  many  people. 

I  [ere  is  another  one  entitled  "Shape 

tjie  Nation" — Bob  Hope,  Alan  Shepard, 

Wilkinson.    Bob    Richards,    Jerry 

Cofcnna  and  Robert  Preston  participate 

this  film  report  on  the  President's 

fitness    program.    Mr.    Hope 

es  as  host-narrator. 

rjir.  President,  this  obviously  would 
be  ,ery  attractive  to  any  school  or  tele- 
vis:  on  station  if  they  could  get  it  free, 
but  they  have  to  pay  for  most  of  Bob 
Ho  )e's  films.  I  would  imagine. 

1  hen  there  is  a  film  entitled  "Hidden 
War  in  Vietnam" — James  Arness  host- 
nai  rates  this  half  hour  report  on  Amer- 
ica 1  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese. 

J  [r.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sei  ator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beilmon>.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kai  sas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Call- 
for  lia? 

» [r.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

>[r.  MURPHY.  As  one  who  has  had 
son  le  experience  and  background  in 
these  matters  on  the  Hollywood  scene, 
I  cm  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
fro  n  Arkansas  that  to  my  knowledge 
actjrs  do  not  get  paid  nor  do  they  get 
anj  credit  for  the  use  of  U.S.  Govern- 
me  it  materiel  or  personnel  from  the  mil- 
itafy  In  the  making  of  any  motion  pic- 
tur 
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has  been  longstanding  practice  that 
Department  of  Defense  makes  ar- 
gements  whereby,  as  was  the  case  in 
movie  "Tora.  Tora,  Tora,"  certain 
paj  ments  were  decided  upon  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  covering  all  the  ex- 
ses  incurred  by  the  Government  for 
use  of  its  weaponry,  ships,  and  all 
rest,  and  those  bills  are  submitted  to 
producing  companies  or  the  produc- 
studios  and  they  are  paid  by  those 
corlipanies  or  studios. 

^f  ith  regard  to  one  of  the  films  that 
Senator    mentioned,    "Soldiers    in 
Paint,"  I  had  some  interest  in 
one.  That  was  made  during  World 
II.  I  am  ver>'  proud  to  say  that 
lywood   sent   85,000   free   volunteers 
the   motion   picture   industry    to 
el  many  places  around  the  world  to 
t^rtain  our  military  forces,  which  they 
without  pay,  and  on  their  own  time, 
not  tliink  there  was  a  more  im- 
poiitant  or  worthwhile  contribution  to 
war  effort  than  that, 
would  also  say  that  in  the  beginning, 
he  making  of  these  films,  there  was  a 
ement  made  by  Gen.  "Hap"  Arnold 
the  use  of  films  made  by  my  col- 
in  Hollywood,  as  well  as  the  vol- 
unleer  seruces  that  were  rendered  by  the 
;ion  picture  industry,  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  outcome  of  World  War  II. 
by  the  use  of  film  techniques,  and 
actt)rs  and  actresses — particularly  by  my 
friend  Frank  Capra,  who,  I  under- 
stahd,  is  presently  in  town. 

\  7e  trained  our  civilian  Army  in  one- 
thi  d  the  time  the  German  high  com- 
ma id  thought  was  possible  and  thereby 
thr;w  the  German  war  program  out  of 
gear.  This  one  feature  had  more  to  do 
will  the  successful  outcome  of  World 
Wa  r  II,  probably,  than  any  other  one 
thi:  ig  that  could  be  named. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  mis- 
understands my  point.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  use  of  any  of  these  films  was 
solely  for  the  military.  These  films  are 
being  made  available  for  public  distribu- 
tion, to  television  stations,  civic  clubs, 
and  high  schools  all  over  the  country, 
yet  they  are  being  made  under  the  guise 
of  being  solely  for  troop  information. 

I  do  not  object  to  use  of  films  for  troop 
information  purposes.  They  are  all  of 
entertalnme.it  value,  but  some  of  them 
go  far  beyond  that  when  they  undertake 
to  discuss  purely  the  political  aspects  of 
some  of  these  situations.  But  that  is  not 
what  I  am  objecting  to,  or  even  com- 
menting on. 

My  point  is  that  these  films  are  being 
used  to  indoctrinate  the  public  to  take 
a  particular  view  of  grave  issues,  like  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  through  the  showing 
of  the  films  on  television  and  their  dis- 
tribution to  schools  and  civic  clubs. 

No  one  has  given  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  responsibility  to  educate  the 
children  or  the  people  of  this  country, 
especially  in  political  affairs.  That  is  my 
point.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  criticism 
because  they  used  movie  actors.  They 
used  them  to  make  the  product  attrac- 
tive for  distribution.  It  is  no  criticism 
intended  of  the  movie  actors  who  co- 
operated with  the  Pentagon  in  making 
these.  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  on 
that  score. 

It  is  a  fact,  since  the  Senator  men- 
tioned It,  that  in  the  making  of  some 
films  for  private  distribution  and  profit, 
which  have  used  military  facilities,  the 
GAG  found  that  the  charges  made  for 
the  utilization  of  military  equipment  was 
nominal  compared  to  the  actual  cost.  If 
they  had  charged  the  reasonable  cost  for 
an  aircraft  carrier,  for  example,  it  would 
have  run  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, whereas  the  actual  charge  was 
something  like  $15,000.  It  was  a  nominal 
charge. 

It  is  very  difflcult  to  say  how  much  it  is 
worth  to  use  an  aircraft  carrier.  The 
cost  of  a  carrier  runs  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Even  the  interest 
on  such  a  sum  for  several  days  would  run 
into  a  lot  of  money. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  the  Military 
Establishment  is  the  agency  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  dedicated  to  educating  the  civil- 
ian public  about  the  political  problems 
involved  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
raise  that  question.  The  Senator  seemed 
uncertain  as  to  whether  John  Wayne  had 
been  paid  and  whether  Celest  Holm  was 
paid.  I  merely  rose  to  make  the  record 
clear.  That  was  the  only  purpose  of  my 
explanation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senators  statement.  I  did 
not  know  whether  actors  are  paid  di- 
rectly or  not. 

I  have  received  a  report  on  the  cooper- 
ation given  in  some  commercial  films.  I 
think  one  of  them  was  "The  Green  Be- 
rets." It  was  made  at  Fort  Bragg,  I  be- 
lieve, or  much  of  it  was.  They  even 
brought  in  special  troops.  They  brought 
them  there  to  play  a  part. 

I  will  put  this  entire  list  in  the  Record 
because  I  think  it  is  interesting.  The  Sen- 
ate ought  to  know  what  is  happening. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  we  want  to  throw 


money  away  on  this.  It  is  a  program  that 
has  mounted  In  cost  and  effects  on  our 
system.  Neve*\^  day  passes  that  some 
general,  a  member  of  the  high  echelon 
of  the  Pentagon,  does  not  make  a  speech 
to  someone's  constituency  to  tell  them 
about  the  great  benefits  of  this  or  that 
weapons  system  and  to  tell  them  how 
wonderful  the  war  is  on  behalf  of  our 
people. 

This  goes  on  all  the  time,  beginning 
with  General  Westmoreland  down.  I 
think  that  General  Westmoreland  made 
59  speeches  in  the  first  18  months  after 
he  came  back  from  Vietnam.  That  is  not 
to  mention  the  speeches  he  made  when 
he  was  in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson 
brought  him  back  to  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion. Why  does  the  Senator  suppose  that 
was  done?  Was  it  to  inform  us  on  the 
war  or  to  infiuence  our  votes?  It  is  one 
of  the  first  times  that  a  President  sought 
to  inject  the  military  into  the  political 
life  of  our  system. 

This  one  says,  "Patterns  of  History." 
This  is  for  public  distribution.  "The  Pat- 
tern of  Communist  Aggression  From 
Early  Post-World  War  II  Days  in  Greece, 
Through  Korea,  Southeast  Asia  and 
Cuba." 

That  is  an  interesting  subject.  We 
ought  to  all  be  informed.  My  point  is 
that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  given 
only  the  military  view  of  the  significance 
of  this  kind  of  activity.  This  is  what 
makes  the  subject  the  distorted  picture 
that  many  of  our  constituents  get. 

Here  is  one  called.  Challenge  of 
Ideas.  It  reads : 

Discussion  of  the  conflict  between  demo- 
cratic and  Communist  philosophies. 

Now,  who  is  well  qualified  to  tell  us 
the  difference  between  democratic  and 
commimistic  philosophies? 

The  speakers  include  John  Wayne, 
Helen  Hayes,  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Lowell 
Thomas,  and  others. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  John 
Wayne  was  a  specialist  or  qualified  par- 
ticularly in  informing  the  American  pub- 
lic about  the  characteristics  of  the  com- 
munistic philosophy  and  the  democratic 
philosophy. 

I  would  have  thought  that  someone 
especially  versed  in  history,  especially  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the 
democratic  system  would  have  been  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
entire  film  repertory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bio  Picture 

generai.  information 

This  catalog  supersedes  all  previous  Big 
Picture  catalogues  and  contains  a  list  of 
films  that  are  currently  available  In  the  Big 
Picture  series. 

Tho  Big  Picture  Is  the  official  television 
report  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  Its  members  and 
to  the  American  people.  Subject  matter  for 
episodes  ranges  from  historic  moments  in 
the  Army's  proud  history  to  up-to-the- 
moment  coverage  of  current  actions  and 
accomplishments. 

How  to  obtain  individual  films 
To  obtain  the  Big  Picture,  military  users 
should  use  DA  Form  11-44  and  forward 
their  request  to  the  nearest  Audio-Visual 
Support  Center  (AVSC).  TV  stations  and 
other  civilian  users  should  make  their  re- 
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quest  by  contacting  the  nearest  Army  in- 
stallation. Attention:  Information  Officer 
Distribution  for  the  weekly  series 

Routine  distribution  of  the  Big  Picture  Is 
divided  into  two  main  phases— primary  show- 
ings and  secondary  showings. 

Primary  showings  are  made  to  members  of 
the  Army  through  the  Command  Informa- 
tion Program  at  each  installation.  At  the 
same  time,  primary  showings  are  seen  over 
television  stations  throughout  the  U.S.,  and 
Armed  Forces  television  outlets  overseas. 
These  stations  present  the  series  as  a  public 
service  offering  each  week  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  American  public.  To  provide 
adequate  distribution,  films  are  rotated 
among  the  stations  using  the  series. 

Following  these  primary  showings,  second- 
ary showings  are  then  available.  Included 
m  secondary  showings  are  additional  Army 
Units  desiring  films  for  use  in  Command  In- 
formation Programs,  civilian  schools,  pub- 
lic groups  and  professional  and  civic  orga- 
nizations. 

In  cooperation  with  his  area  TV  stations, 
and  the  Audio  Visual  Support  Center, 
(AVSCO) ,  the  Army  Information  Officer  pre- 
pares a  schedule  for  the  appearance  of  each 
film.  The  AVSC  packages  and  delivers  the 
film  to  the  TV  station  as  scheduled  by  the 
ID.  When  the  run  has  been  completed,  the 
film  Is  returned  to  the  AVSC  and  is  then 
delivered  to  the  next  TV  station  on  the 
showing  schedule. 

How  to  use  this  catalog 

All  Big  Picture  films  are  listed  numerical- 
ly (TV  number)  and  Include  the  following 
information : 

a.  Title 

b.  Synopsis 

c.  Release  year 

d.  Film  color 

e.  Restrictions,  If  any 

For  further  information 

For  specific  questions  regarding  the  Big 
Picture  series  or  further  Information,  write 
to:  Commanding  Officer,  United  States  Army 
Command  Information  Unit,  Attention: 
Broadcast/Pictorial  Branch,  Department  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20315. 

Big  Picture  films  are  also  listed  In  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Pamphlet  108-1. 

TV  763:  NATO.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  Big  Picture  examines  the 
history  and  organization  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  NATO.  This 
timely  film  provides  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
major  force  which  deters  aggression  in 
Europe.  Color-Released  68-69  Season 

TV  762:  D-Day  Anniversary.  A  25th  an- 
niversary look  at  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  famous  beaches  of  Normandy.  This  Big 
Picture  replays  the  drama  and  battle  action 
of  the  period  leading  up  to  the  historic  land- 
ings and  the  fierce  combat  to  overcome  the 
wall  of  "Fortress  Europe"  In  June  of  1944. 
Black  and  White-Released  6B-69  Season 

TV  761:  U.S.  Army  Europe.  Following 
World  War  II,  U.S.  Army  Europe  was  given 
the  mission  of  helping  to  protect  the  bor- 
ders of  the  West  against  possible  aggression. 
Despite  tensions  and  confilcts  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  Europe  remains  a  critical  area 
and  a  constant  challenge  to  peace.  In  this 
issue  of  the  Big  Picture,  you  will  see  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  men  of  U.S.  Army 
Europe  perform  their  mission  as  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  NATO  forces  guarding 
the  peace.  Color-Released  68-69  Season 

TV  760:  Your  Army  Reports  #16.  The  Big 
Picture  cameras  travel  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas 
to  attend  a  double  anniversary  celebration 
for  the  First  and  Second  Armored  Divisions, 
and  to  the  1968  conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army.  Color-Re- 
leased 68-69  Season 

TV  759 :  Call  Me  Mister.  The  highly  quali- 
fied men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Army  who 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  Warrant  Officer  per- 
form a  vital  role.  These  officers  with  a  war- 
rant provide  special  talent  In  such  fields  as 


photo-mapping,  automotive  maintenance, 
flying  Army  aircraft,  nuclear  power  plant  op- 
erations and  many  others.  Big  Picture 
cameras  look  at  some  of  these  activities  and 
some  of  the  training  provided  by  the  Army 
m  the  Warrant  Officer  program.  Color-Re- 
leased 68-69  Season 

TV  758:  Ranger.  The  small  unit  leader  of 
the  modern  U.S.  Army  must  be  a  highly  re- 
sourceful individual  capable  of  directing 
operations  under  many  types  of  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions.  The  Big  Picture 
visits  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  where  selected 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are 
trained  to  develop  their  leadership  skills  to 
the  ultimate  degree  and  earn  the  coveted 
"Ranger"  shoulder  tab.  Color-Released  68-69 
Season 

"  TV  757 :  Korea  Revisited.  In  the  summer  of 
1950  the  forces  of  communism  unleashed  an 
attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  causing 
death  and  destruction.  The  United  Nations 
answered  the  attack  with  a  multi-nation 
fighting  force  which  drove  out  the  enemy 
and  set  up  a  shield  behind  which  the  people 
could  rebuild.  The  Big  Picture  presents  a 
look  at  the  Republic  of  Korea  today  to  show 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  nation 
and  its  people.  Color-Released  68-69  season 
TV  756:  The  Silver  Rlfies.  Many  symbols 
recognize  excellence  and  valor  In  the  nation's 
armed  forces.  Among  the  most  prized  Is  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge.  The  meaning 
and  traditions  behind  the  award  of  these 
Silver  Rlfies  is  the  subject  of  this  "Big  Pic- 
ture" episode.  Narrated  by  Fess  Parker.  Color- 
Released  68-69  Season 

TV  755:  The  Voice  of  Command.  The  U.S. 
Army  is  on  duty  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
To  function  effectively,  it  must  have  a  highly 
developed  communications  system,  a  vital 
network  that  can  unite  these  widely  dispersed 
army  elements  into  a  single  cohesive  force, 
instantly  responsive  to  our  nation's  needs. 
The  Big  Picture  tells  the  story  of  the  globe- 
spanning  communications  chain  which  car- 
ries to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  "The  Voice  of 
Command."   Color-Released   68-69   Season 

TV  754:  The  Soldier's  Heritage.  Through 
all  of  this  nation's  wars,  the  American  sol- 
dier has  distinguished  himself  by  bravery 
and  determination.  He  has  established  a  her- 
itage of  which  all  Americans  can  be  proud. 
To  preserve  and  portray  this  enduring  rec- 
ord, The  Big  Picture  presents  the  historical 
summary  of  these  accomplishments  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  present  In  "The 
Soldier's  Heritage."  Color-Released  68-69 
Season. 

TV  753:  Seek  and  Strike.  The  modem  ar- 
mor soldier  moves  to  battle  on  mounts  of  in- 
creasing mobility  and  firepower  to  seek  and 
strike  the  enemy.  The  Big  Picture  takes  you 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Armor  Center  at  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky  for  a  look  at  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  mobile  armor  and  examines  the 
training  of  the  tanker  as  he  learns  to  move, 
shoot  and  communicate  from  aboard  the  lat- 
est combat  vehicles.  Color-Released  68-69 
Season. 

TV  752:  The  Army  Air  Mobility  Team. 
Modern  combat  operations  demand  an  Im- 
mediately responsive  fighting  force.  Previ- 
ously, armies  have  been  bound  to  earth  In 
transporting  men  and  supplies  to  and  from 
battle.  Today  our  highly  mobile  U.S.  Army 
.soldiers  have  the  most  modern  vertical  and 
short  take-off  aircraft  to  support  them  In 
combat  operations.  The  Big  Picture,  "The 
Army  Air  Mobility  Team"  examines  how  men 
and  Army  aviation  function  In  the  difficult 
terrain  In  Southeast  Asia.  Color-Released  68- 
69  Season. 

TV  751:  Equal  to  the  Environment.  Wars 
must  often  be  won  by  conquering  a  hostile 
environment  as  well  as  an  enemy  Army.  The 
United  States  Army  has  often  been  forced 
to  conduct  operations  In  steaming  tropical 
jungles,  on  sub-arctic  coasts,  towering  moun- 
tains. In  sub-zero  cold  sind  bleak  deserts.  The 
Big  Picture  "Equal  to  the  Environment"  tells 
how  lessons  leao-ned,  and  history,  are  used 


as  a  basis  for  training  our  fighting  men  In 
ways  and  means  of  combating  the  dangers 
and  problems  of  climate  and  terrain.  Color- 
Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  750:  West  Point — the  Army  Challenge. 
Duty,  Honor,  Country — the  West  Point 
motto,  which  motivates  the  lives  of  all  who 
Join  the  long  gray  line.  The  big  picture  docu- 
ments the  story  of  a  young  man  who  enters 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  completes  the 
foiu-  years  of  study  to  qualify  for  a  commis- 
.slon  as  a  Second  Lieutenant,  United  States 
Army.  Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  749:  Logistics  In  Vietnam.  No  soldier 
has  been  as  well  supplied  as  the  U.S.  soldier  on 
duty  In  Vietnam.  For  a  look  at  the  magni- 
tude of  th;  support  and  supply  activities, 
U.S.  Army  camera  crews  covered  the  action 
for  this  episode  of  the  big  picture.  "Logistics 
In  Vietnam"  documents  the  activities  and 
facilities  which  provide  medical,  transporta- 
tion, engineer,  supply  and  other  services  to 
the  American  fighting  men.  Color-Released 
68-69  Season. 

TV  748:  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division.  The  fa- 
mous "First  Team"  became  airmobile  in  July 
1965.  Shortly  afterward.  Its  new  power  was 
trained  en  the  aggressive  forces  In  Vietnam. 
This  Is  the  story  of  how  that  new  power, 
alr-mobllity.  Is  helping  the  1st  Cavalry  win 
the  battle  for  freedom  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  747.  The  Big  Green  Lab.  In  the  tropics 
Jungle  heat  and  humidity  can  destroy  man 
and  deteriorate  his  weapons.  And  so  In  the 
forests  of  Panama  the  "Big  Green  Lab"  of 
the  Army  Materiel  Command's  Test  and 
Evaluation  Command  wage  a  constant  battle 
against  the  ravages  of  environment.  Color- 
Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  746.  9th  Division.  In  North  Africa,  In 
FYance  and  Germany,  the  9th  Division  was 
unbeatable.  Today,  "The  Old  Reliables" 
meet  a  new  challenge  In  Vietnam  and  add 
new  victories  to  their  battle  record.  Color- 
Released  68-69  Season. 

T^'  745:  Soldier's  Christmas.  No  matter 
where  the  soldier  Is  stationed,  in  a  remote 
Arctic  outpost  or  the  steaming  Jungles  of 
Vietnam,  the  spirit  of  Christmas  finds  Its 
way  to  our  servicemen.  Color-Released  68-69 
Season. 

TV  744 :  To  Serve  a  Solder.  The  soldier  with 
a  high  morale  is  a  tough  man  to  beat.  Special 
Services  has  the  responsibility  of  providing 
morale  support  activities  and  activities  and 
services  to  the  soldier,  wherever  he  may  be 
stationed  In  the  world.  The  Big  Picture  pres- 
entation "To  Serve  A  Soldier"  documents  the 
Important  mission  of  Special  Services.  Color- 
Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  743:  "Vour  Army  Reports  No.  15.  Pre- 
sents brief  features  of  Army  activities  world- 
wide. In  this  issue:  The  "Missile  Mentor" 
that  helps  protect  our  country  from  surprise 
attack;  the  U.S.  Army  Orthopedic  Clinic  In 
Boston;  the  Demilitarized  Zone  In  Korea. 
Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  742:  Meeting  the  Need.  To  assure  that 
our  soldiers  will  be  the  best  equipped,  fed 
and  clothed  fighting  men  In  the  world,  the 
U.S.  Army  Natlck  Laboratories  provide  re- 
search, development  and  testing  of  foods, 
clothing  and  equipment.  The  Big  Picture 
"Meeting  the  Need"  takes  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  scientists  and  facilities  of  the 
Natlck  Labs.  Color-Released  68-69  Season 

TV  741 :  Men  With  a  Mission.  The  Big  Pic- 
ture traces  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve and  Its  present  mission  of  providing 
the  backup  force  to  the  active  Army  In  times 
of  emergency.  Narrated  by  Efrem  Zlmabllst 
Jr..  this  film  shows  the  men  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve training  to  maintain  their  high  state 
of  readiness.  Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  740:  Policing  the  Front.  The  role  of  the 
Military  Policeman  has  always  been  Impor- 
tant but  never  so  vital  as  in  the  present  war 
In  Vietnam.  The  men  who  wear  the  MP  arm- 
band are  shown  in  a  variety  of  activities  as 
they  handle  the  complex  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement  and   security  against   the   back- 
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of  a  war  with  no  conventional  front- 
.  Narrated  by  Jack  Webb.  Color-Released 
Season. 

739:  Soldlers-at-law.  The  responsibility 

.8.   Army  Judicial   and   iegal   activities 

with  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  The 

PICTURE   '-Soldler-At-LaW   shows  the 

Ing  which  quallfles  the  civilian  attorney 

Judge  advocate  or  military  lawyer.  The 

emphasizes  how  Individual  rights,  which 

>rotected  by  the  civilian  Judicial  system, 

.Iso  guarded  by  the  military  Judicial  sys- 

Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

738:  USARPAC.  One  of  the  U.S.  Army's 

areas  of  activity  Is  spread  the  length 

breadth  of  the  blue  Pacific.  This  com- 

,  known  as  U.S.  Army  Pacific  or  USAR- 

Includes    responsibility    for    men    and 

In  Vietnam.  Korea,  Okinawa,  Japan, 

,  Taiwan  and  Hawaii.  The  BIQ  PIC- 

,  "USARPAC".  takes  a  look  at  missions 

soldiers  in   the   Far  Eawt.   Color-He- 

68-69  Season. 

737:    The  Bridge.  The  soldier  and  his 
can    always    count    on    the    spiritual 
of  the  Chaplain.  For  a  look  at  the 
Chaplain  Corps  through  history  and  the 
tlon   of  these  clergymen  In   uniform, 
Daly   hosts   a  visit   to   the   Chaplain's 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  and  some 
duty  stations  where  Chaplains  serve. 
■Released  68-69  Season. 
736:  Vietnam  Crucible.  "Vietnam  Cru- 
'  Is  a  report  to  the  American  soldier  of 
activities  In  Vietnam.  This  Big  Picture 
portrays  the  civilian  as  well  as 
nlUtary   situation  in   the   Republic   of 
Color — Released    67-68    Season. 
735:    The  Fight  for  Life.  The  war   in 
m  Is  fought  m  a  hostile  environment 
an  elusive  enemy.  As  In  any  war.  the 
I  Jid  wounded  require  Immediate  medical 
The  Big  Picture  documents  the 
being  done  by  the  men  and  women  of 
S.  Army  Medical  Services  as  they  help 
soldier  win,  "The  Fight  for  Life."  Color — 
67-68  Season. 
734:  YAR  iii4.  The  men  of  the  United 
Army  Reserve  have  an  Important  mls- 
fulflU  In  defense  of  America.  To  meet 
i^isslon  they  must  be  well  trained  In  the 
techniques  of  modern  warfare,  "your 
Reports,  i;i4"  features  the  training  ac- 
of  the  205th  Infantry  Brigade  (Sepa- 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  as  it  prepares 
Its  mission  in  defense  of  America. 
Released    67-88    Season    Withdrawn 

rv. 

733:  Platoon  Leader.  It  takes  men  of 
to  lead  a  platoon  of  men  In  battle, 
.•ho  can  quickly  assess  the  situation  and 
the  right  decision  at  the  right  time. 
tory  of  these  men  and  the  training 
ecelve  in  the  Army  Is  depicted  In  this 
Icture  presentation.  Color — Released 
Season. 

732:  They  Clear  the  Way.  Part  of  the 

the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  Is  to  build 

bridges,  airfields  and  roads  which  bring 

to  the  combat  forces.  The  Big  Pic- 

presentatlon,    "They    Clear    the   Way." 

,s  the  ^tory  of  these  difficult  and  chal- 

mlsslons  In  Vietnam.  Color — Released 
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31 :  The  Senior  Soldier.  In  today's  mod- 
ccmplex  Army  the  role  of  the  non- 
officer   has   greatly   expanded, 
become  part  of  a  highly  technical, 
.  and  resourceful  middle  management 
'The  Senior  Soldier"  Is  the  story  of  this 
and  the  men  who  provide  the  face  to 
eadershlp   which    gets   the   Job   done. 
Released  67-68  Season. 
729:    Yar  No.   13.  The  Army  Chief  of 
General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  decorates 
Oficer  Jerome  R.  Da'.ey  for  gallantry 
In  this  edition  of  "Your  Army  Re- 
Army    combat    photographers   move 
d  with  the   1st  Cavalry  Division  and 
troops    during    an    amphibious 
and  search  for  the  Viet  Corig.  And 
'Your  Army  Reports  No.  13"  depicts 
portant  mission  of  harbor  pilots  In  the 


(ion 


busy  Port  of  Qui  Nhon.  Color — Released  67-68 
Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 

TV  728 :  The  Army  Triangle.  Three  things 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  soldier  are  food,  mall 
and  pay.  The  story  of  how  these  Important 
Items  are  processed  and  delivered  to  the 
soldier  is  dettilled  in  this  Big  Picture  docu- 
monetary  film.  Color — Released  67-68  Season. 
TV  727:  CONARC,  HQ  of  the  U.S.  Soldier. 
The  weapons  of  warfare  are  not  enough  to 
defend  America  In  today's  complex  inter- 
national community.  It  takes  organization 
and  men  of  vision;  men  capable  of  seeing 
the  Big  Picture.  "Continental  Army  Com- 
mand-Headquarters of  the  U.S.  Soldier"  Is 
the  Soldier"  Is  the  story  of  these  men  and 
how  they  are  organized  and  trained  to  defend 
America.  Color — Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  726:  The  Army's  Civilians.  The  Army 
Civilian  plays  an  Important  role  In  the  de- 
fense of  America.  Highly  skilled,  and  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  his  coimtry,  he  serves 
America  well  at  home  and  abroad;  In  peace 
and  In  war.  The  Big  Picture  presentation, 
"The  Army's  Civilians,"  depicts  the  story 
of  these  men  and  women  and  their  service 
to  oiiT  country.  Color — Released  67-68  Season. 
TV  725:  Song  of  the  Soldier.  Throughout 
history  soldiers  have  gone  to  war  with  a 
song.  Their  songs  express  pride  In  country, 
belief  in  cause,  and  determination  to  win  the 
battle  and  return  home.  You  are  Invited  to 
Join  the  United  States  Army  band  and 
chorus  in  the  Big  Picture  presentation,  "The 
Song  of  the  Soldier."  as  they  sing  the  songs 
of  the  American  soldier,  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  Vietnam.  Color — Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV  724:  Ready  To  Strike.  The  "Tropic 
Lightning"  25th  Infantry  Division  has  a 
distinguished  history  beginning  In  World 
War  II.  The  exploits  of  this  division  m 
Vietnam  as  a  combat  unit  and  a  nation 
building  force  are  portrayed  In  the  Big  Pic- 
ture "Ready  to  Strike."  Color — Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV  723:  When  the  Chips  Are  Down.  A 
major  portion  of  the  nation's  strength  In 
reserve  lies  In  the  National  Guard.  Bob  Hope 
uses  his  light  touch  to  narrate  this  Big 
Picture  presentation  which  shows  the  train- 
ing and  readiness  of  the  citizen  soldiers. 
Color-Rele-ised  67-68  Season. 

TV  722:  YAR  No.  12,  The  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  speaks  at 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
the  United  SUtes  Army  In  this  edition  of 
■'Your  Army  Reports."  Then  It's  off  to  Viet- 
nam to  visit  with  Vietnamese  civilians  work- 
ing with  the  United  States  Army,  and  a  spe- 
cial feature  on  the  Army  Combat  Photo- 
grapher. Color-Released  67-68  Season.  With- 
drawn from  TV. 

TV  721:  Physical  Fitness.  The  future  of 
America's  fighting  force  is  invested  In  the 
Physically  Fit;  the  men  and  Women  with 
the  strength  and  courage  to  protect  her  In- 
terests. Therefore,  the  Army  places  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  physical  training  In  de- 
veloping the  soldier.  This  training  is  the 
theme  of  the  Big  Pictxire,  "Physical  Fitness." 
Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  720 :  The  Sky  Soldiers.  Since  Its  arrival 
In  Vietnam  In  1965  the  173rd  Airborne  Bri- 
gade has  played  an  Important  role  in  war  and 
in  peace  .  .  .  the  173rd  landed  at  Vung  Tau 
to  secure  and  defend  the  airfield:  .  .  .  the 
173rd  mounted  a  large  scale  attack  against 
the  enemy  in  the  heavily  fortified  Blen  Hoa 
area  and  the  173rd  undertook  the  mission  of 
protecting  the  rice  harvest  for  a  hungry  peo- 
ple under  operation  "New  Life."  The  Big 
Picture  presentation  "The  Sky  Soldiers" 
shows  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  In  Viet- 
nam in  a  role  of  courage  and  sacrifice.  Color- 
Released  67-68  Sesson. 

TV  719:  Army  Transportation— Key  to 
Mobility.  Transportation  has  always  played 
an  Important  role  In  deciding  the  victory 
In  warfare.  The  Spanish  Armada  of  1588, 
for  instance,  never  accomplished  its  mission, 
and  the  Spnnlsh  Army  never  reached  the 
battlefield.   In   the   American   Army   today, 
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delivering  men  and  equipment  to  ttie  bat- 
tlefield Is  the  Job  of  the  Army  Transporta- 
tlon  Corps.  This  challenging  Job  is  handled 
by  highly  trained  professionals.  "Army 
Transportation— Key  to  Mobility"  la  the 
story  of  these  professionals  and  their  train- 
ing In  the  Army  Transportation  Corps,  Color- 
Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  718:  Your  Army  Reports  #11.  The 
helicopter  pilot  has  a  big  Job  In  the  Army 
and  this  Job  gets  even  bigger  when  he  ar- 
rives In  Vietnam.  For  the  helicopter  lends 
mobility  in  difficult  terrain,  as  it  transports 
men  and  equipment  to  the  battlefield.  "Your 
Army  Reports  #11"  spends  a  day  with  a 
helicopter  pilot,  and  then  Joins  a  Chaplain 
who  uses  the  helicopter  to  bring  religious 
services  to  men  of  the  Special  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam. Finally,  this  edition  of  "Your  Army 
Reports"  travels  to  Europe  for  firepower 
demonstrations  at  the  Seventh  Army  Senior 
Commander's  Orientation.  Color-Released 
67-68  Season. 

TV  717:  Ready  'Round  the  World.  In  the 
cold  realism  of  war  you  are  either  ready  or 
you're  dead.  There  is  no  second  chance.  This 
Is  true  of  nations  as  well  as  Individual  sol- 
diers. A  nation  must  be  ready  to  meet  any 
action  another  nation  may  Initiate.  Its 
strength  and  ability  must  discourage  na- 
tions of  hostile  Intent.  "Ready  Round  the 
World"  is  a  film  which  depicts  America's 
strength  In  the  complex  International  world 
of  the  sixties.  It  Is  a  film  which  speaks  of 
men  on  guard  around  the  world  protecting 
the  American  way  of  life.  Color-Released 
67-88. 

TV  716:  The  Big  Red  One  In  Vietnam.  In 
World  War  II  the  First  Infantry  Division 
landed  on  Omaha  Beach.  After  securing  the 
beach  they  drove  Inland  toward  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, and  became  a  legend  In  their  own 
time.  Twenty-one  years  later  a  new  threat 
to  free  men  arose,  and  "The  Big  Red  One" 
returned  to  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam.  The 
Big  Red  One  In  Vietnam  Is  the  story  of  this 
battlefield  and  one  of  America's  most  color- 
ful units.  The  story  of  men  bringing  hope 
and  security  to  people  who  have  known  only 
disillusionment  and  fear.  Color — Released 
67-68  Season. 

TV  715:  The  O.C.S.  Story.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son expressed  a  basic  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  when  he  said:  "I  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  men."  This  fundamental  belief  in  the 
individual  has  met  the  test  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, as  the  American  Army  has  met  the 
challenge  of  Fascism,  Nazism,  and  Commu- 
nism. The  Army  Is  welded  together  by  lead- 
ership; by  men  who  Inspire  young  American 
men  and  the  special  training  they  receive  In 
the  United  States  Army  to  become  Second 
Lieutenants.  Color — Released  67-68  Season. 
TV  714:  Screaming  Eagles  in  Vietnam. 
The  101st  Airborne  Division  earned  a  place 
In  history  with  Its  gallant  fight  during  the 
battle  of  the  bulge.  General  McAullffe's 
reply  to  the  German  surrender  ultimatum 
was  "Nuts"  and  this  aggressive  spirit  made 
the  division  an  Incomparable  fighting  team. 
Twenty  years  later,  a  new  generation  of 
soldiers,  with  the  same  esprlt-de-corps,  took 
the  battlefield  in  southeast  Asia.  Their  dy- 
namic exploits  are  recorded  In  "The  Scream- 
ing Eagles  In  Vietnam."  Color — Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV  713:  Your  Army  Reports  No.  10.  This 
Issue  of  "Your  Army  Reports'"  travels  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Institute  of  Heraldry,  where  a 
group  of  specialists  design  and  develop  a 
variety  of  heraldic  Insignia  Tor  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Then  a  story  from 
Thailand  where  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers assist  the  government  In  constructing 
houses,  bridges  and  roads.  And  finally  "Your 
Army  Reports"  goes  to  Vietnam  where  in- 
fantrymen search  Viet  Cong  tunnels  for  arms 
and  Information.  Color-Released  67-68  Sea- 
son. 
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TV  712:  The  Pershing — Seventh  Army 
Blackjack.  In  1958  It  became  evident  that  a 
smaller,  lighter  and  more  mobile  solid  pro- 
pellant  ballistic  mlssUe  was  needed  to  re- 
place the  Redstone.  An  Army  rocket  team 
was  assembled  to  work  with  Martin  Aircraft 
company  on  the  project.  This  combined 
team  developed  the  Pershing  Missile;  a  su- 
personic, surface-to-surface  missile  with  a 
four  hundred  mile  range.  The  film  "The 
Pershing— seventh  Army  Blackjack"  tells 
the  story  of  this  mission.  Color -Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV  711 :  The  "I"  In  Infantry.  A  young  man 
entering  the  Army  is  trained  to  be  an  In- 
fantry Soldier.  It  doesn't  happen  overnight. 
It  takes  time.  He  has  to  learn  how  to  control 
his  fear,  to  handle  his  weapons,  and  more 
important  he  must  find  himself.  He  must 
learn  where  he  fits  into  his  Infantry  unit. 
And  he  must  learn  that  his  unit,  and  his 
comrades  are  depending  on  him — the  Indi- 
vidual. The  "I  In  Infantry"  Is  the  personal 
story  of  a  young  man's  development  as  an 
Infantryman.  Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  710:  Shotgun  Rider.  The  Shotgun 
Rider,  protecting  the  stagecoach,  blasted  a 
colorful  trail  through  the  pages  of  American 
history.  Today  he  still  plays  a  colorful  role, 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  put  the  shotgun 
rider  back  in  business.  Not  aboard  a  stage- 
coach, but  In  a  helicopter.  His  weapon  Is  no 
longer  a  shotgun,  but  a  machine  gun.  His 
mission,  however,  Is  the  same;  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  a  free  people  as  he  stretches  from 
his  helicopter  firing  at  enemy  targets.  The 
film  "Shotgun  Rider"  Is  the  story  of  these 
men,  and  their  Important  mission  In  Viet- 
nam. Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  709:  It's  Up  to  You — Basic  Combat 
Training.  A  military  unit  needs  well-led,  in- 
telligent, rugged  and  skilled  soldiers.  This  Is 
the  function  of  Army  training;  to  shape  the 
men  who  are  the  Army.  The  eight  weeks  of 
basic  combat  training  are  shown  In  this 
film  as  a  new  trainee  learns  the  skills  from 
seasoned  veterans  and  progresses  from  civil- 
ian to  soldier.  Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  708:  Stay  Alert  Stay  Alive.  To  stay 
alive,  the  soldier  must  stay  alert.  Training  In 
the  United  States  readies  him  for  his  Job  but 
new  lessons  are  learned  every  day.  To  pass 
this  information  on  to  newly  arriving  sol- 
diers at  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  in  Vietnam,  an  intense,  rugged 
school  is  conducted  by  men  who  have  stayed 
alert  and  stayed  alive.  This  film  shows  how 
this  training  program  operates  on  the  scene 
In  Vietnam.  Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  707:  Your  Army  Reports  #9.  In  this 
edition  of  "Your  Army  Reports"  we  visit 
Vietnam.  Taiwan  and  Germany.  Patrol  Air 
Cushion  Vehicles,  developed  specifically  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  are  featured  In  this  film. 
These  heavily  armed  PACV's  travel  on  a  cush- 
ion of  air,  at  speeds  up  to  50  knots.  In  Taiwan 
the  Army  Is  shown  giving  assistance  at  a  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Cadre  School,  while  para- 
troojjers  In  Germany  train  to  drop  behind 
enemy  lines.  "Your  Army  Reports  #9"  Is  an- 
other report  to  the  American  soldier  on  Army 
activities  throughout  the  world.  Color-Re- 
leased 67-68  Season. 

TV  706 :  The  Imier  Ring.  History's  alterna- 
tive to  the  wall  of  the  early  warning  siren  Is 
silence.  Silence  of  the  dead,  of  a  civilization 
destroyed.  It  would  speak  mutely  of  an  apa- 
thetic people  who  refused  to  face  reality  and 
lacked  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  survive. 
"The  Inner  Ring,"  narrated  by  Darren 
McGavIn,  dramatically  illustrates  how  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  C^jmmand  safeguards 
America  against  sudden  air  attack  and  as- 
sures us  that  silence  wlU  not  be  our  epitaph. 
Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  705:  Village  Reborn,  Vietnam.  The 
Army's  First  Infantry  Division  routs  the 
terror  and  suffering  Imposed  by  the  Viet  Cong 
on  the  citizens  of  a  Vietnamese  village.  Color- 
Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  704:  The  Army  and  Vietnam.  This  film 
tells  the  story  of  how  the  American  Army  Is 
meeting  the  challenge  of  Vietnam  with  well 


trained  soldiers  and  new  methods  of  logistical 
support.  Color-Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  703 :  Probe  and  Pursue.  This  Is  a  graphic 
portrayal  of  the  hazards  faced  by  American 
soldiers  as  they  engage  in  search  and  clear 
missions.  Color-Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  702:  To  Answer  the  Call.  The  men  of 
the  National  Guard  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  answering  calls  from  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. This  is  the  story  of  how  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  cooperate  in  combat  and 
In  times  of  national  catastrophe.  Color-Re- 
leased 66-67  Season. 

TV  701:  The  Test  of  Battle.  This  film  de- 
picts the  role  of  the  United  States  Army 
Combat  Development  Command  in  providing 
new  means  of  fighting  and  existing  in  a  com- 
bat zone.  Color-Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  700:  Your  Army  Reports  #8.  A  round- 
up of  action  In  Vietnam,  shot  by  American 
cameramen  on  the  scene.  Is  depicted  In  this 
issue  of  Your  Army  Reports.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  Army  are  shown 
performing  the  tasks  of  defending  our  na- 
tion from  the  forces  of  aggression.  Color- 
Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  699:  The  Army's  Floating  Workshop. 
The  USS  Corpus  Chrlstl  has  been  renovated 
and  equipped  with  the  finest  material  for 
performing  the  Job  of  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army's  aircraft  in  Vietnam.  The  his- 
tory of  this  vessel  and  its  utility  in  combat 
support  are  documented  in  this  film.  Color- 
Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  698:  Alaskan  Centennial.  This  film  de- 
picts the  history  of  Alaska;  first  as  a  pos- 
session, then  as  the  49th  State.  It  describes 
the  role  of  Alaska  In  assisting  the  United 
States  In  defense,  resources,  and  manpower 
for  peace.  Color-Released  66-87  Season. 

TV  697:  U.S.O. — Wherever  They  Go.  The 
story  of  the  U.S.O. .  depicting  its  history  and 
service  to  the  Armed  Forces,  is  told  in  this 
star  packed  film,  which  is  Introduced  by  Bob 
Hope  and  narrated  by  John  Daly.  Color-Re- 
leased 66-67  Season. 

TV  696 :  Your  Army  Reports  #7.  This  issue 
of  Yoiu-  Army  Reports  takes  you  to  Taiwan. 
Korea.  Germany  and  Vietnam,  where  U.S. 
soldiers  are  helping  to  defend  freedom. 
Color-Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  695:  A  Nation  Builds.  Introduced  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  nar- 
rated by  film  star  John  Wayne,  this  film 
traces  the  dramatic  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  who  are  struggling  to  build  a  na- 
tion under  the  fire  of  Communism.  Color- 
Released  66-67  Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 
TV  694:  Chopper  Pilot.  A  portrayal  of  the 
rigorous  training  that  Army  Aviators  re- 
ceive In  preparation  for  their  role  In  mov- 
ing men,  equipment  and  wounded  In  Viet- 
nam, Color-Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  693:  The  Red  Diamond.  This  film  re- 
port of  the  Red  Devils  of  the  Fifth  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized),  tells  the  story  of  one 
division  which  has  seen  service  In  twenty 
countries  In  nine  campaigns.  Color-Released 
66-67  Season. 

TV  692:  Your  Army  Reports  No.  6.  This 
episode  of  the  Big  Picture  presents  some 
of  the  highlights  of  1966 — Remembrance 
Day  in  Luxembourg  honoring  General  Pat- 
ton,  the  selection  of  the  Sergeant  Major  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  President  Johnson's  visit  to 
Port  Campbell,  Kentucky,  and  from  Vietnam. 
Combat  Operations  Hawthorne  and  Paul 
Revere.  Color-Released  66-67  Season.  With- 
drawn from  TV. 

TV  691:  Claws  for  the  Eagle.  A  report  on 
the  modern  weaponry  used  by  the  fighting 
men  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  many  different 
situations.  Color-Released  66-87  Season. 

TV  690 :  Soldiers  and  Altars.  The  extensive 
religious  activities  and  facilities  that  the 
Army  provides  tor  servicemen  and  their 
families — in  peace  and  In  combat.  Color- 
Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  689 :  Your  Army  Reports,  No,  6.  In  Viet- 
nam, In  Thailand,  In  Germany,  in  Korea,  In 
the  United  States,  the  Army  Is  undertaking 
responsible  missions.  What,  where  and  why 


is  the  subject  of  this  report.  Color-Released 
66-67  Season. 

TV  688 :  Something  To  Build  On.  What  op- 
portunities are  available  for  the  young  man 
who  makes  a  career  of  the  United  States 
Army?  The  many  advantages  are  objectively 
considered  In  this  report.  Color-Released  66- 
67  Season. 

TV  687:  Firepower  for  Freedom.  A  vivid 
portrayal  of  this  history  of  munitions  and  the 
work  presently  in  progress  In  research  and 
development  of  modern  firepower.  Color-Re- 
leased 66-67  Season. 

TV  686:  U.S.  Army  In  the  Andes.  A  report 
of  the  United  States  Army  in  South  America, 
helping  the  people  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  map 
the  peaks  at  the  roof  of  the  world  and  train- 
ing their  special  forces  units  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Color-Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  685:  Your  Army  Reports,  No.  4.  Probe 
and  Pursue  missions  In  Vietnam,  assistance 
to  the  Montagnards  in  the  Central  High- 
lands, and  a  patrol  of  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision sweeps  the  "Iron  Triangle"  In  this 
issue  of  Yo\ir  Army  Reports.  Color-Released 
66-67  Season. 

TV  684:  Our  Heritage.  Dr.  Prank  C.  Baxter 
traces  the  chain  of  events  surrounding  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  These  events 
and  the  documents  are  tied  to  the  present 
day  situation.  Color-Released  66-67  Season. 
TV  683:  Ufeline.  "The  difficult  task  of 
AMC — The  Army  Materiel  Command — sup- 
plying our  forces  at  home  and  abroad  with 
the  necessities  of  life  and  defense.  Color- 
Released  66-67  Season. 

TV  681:  The  Army  in  Taiwan.  The  advice, 
assistance  and  training  given  the  armed 
forces  of  Taiwan  by  the  United  States  Army 
Is  reported  in  graphic  detail,  Color-Released 
66-67  Season. 

TV  680 :  The  Unique  War.  The  story  of  the 
American  soldier's  struggle  to  build  a  nation 
at  the  grass  roots  level — the  two  faces  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  narrated  by  Glenn  Ford. 
Color-Released  66-67  Season. 

TV.  679:  Missions  Unlimited.  This  is  a  re- 
port on  the  Army"s  many  missions  and  how 
the  U.S.  soldier  is  ready  to  respond  In  all 
areas  of  possible  conflict.  Color-Released 
65-66  Season. 

TV  678:  Your  Army  Report  -3.  Featured 
In  this  issue  of  Your  Army  Reports  are:  the 
merging  of  First  and  Second  United  States 
Armies,  under  a  single  headquarters  located 
at  Fort  Meade.  Maryland;  a  vUlt  to  a  Ist 
Cavalry  Airmobile  Division  Base  In  Vietnam; 
and  Reserve  Officers  training  In  Kentucky. 
Color-Released  65-66  Season. 

TV  677:  Your  Army  Reports  ^2.  Army 
cameramen  travel  to  Vietnam.  Korea  and 
White  Sands  Proving  Grounds  for  this  Issue 
of  Your  Army  Reports.  Color-Released  65-66 
Season. 

TV  676:  The  New  First  Team.  This  film 
dramatically  portrays  the  long  and  proud 
battle  record  of  a  unit  which  has  made  the 
transition  frcm  horse  cavalry  to  sky  cavalry. 
The  First  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile). 
Color-Released  65-86  Season. 

TV  675 :  Your  Military  Neighbor.  The  Army 
Is  often  called  upon  to  assist  the  civilian 
community  during  times  of  emergency.  '"Your 
Military  Neighbor"  Is  the  story  of  this  assist- 
ance and  the  soldier  who  Is  active  In  the 
affairs  of  the  community.  Black  and  White- 
Released  65-66  Season. 

TV  674:  Vietnam  Report.  This  film  explains 
"why"  Americans  are  in  Vietnam  and  how 
the  American  fighting  man  is  dedicated  to 
helping  the  free  people  of  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect their  freedom.  Black  and  Whlte-Re- 
lea.sed  65-66  Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 

TV  673:  M-60,  King  of  Armor.  This  film 
presents  the  concepts,  prototype,  exhaustive 
tests,  production  and  field  use  of  the  world's 
newest  battle  tank.  M-60,  King  of  Armor. 
Black  and  White-Released  65-66  Season. 

TV  672:  Your  Army  Reports  #1.  Pictorial 
reports  on  the  U.S.  Army  which  Includes  .  .  . 
The  Chinook  helicopter,  the  experimental 
Jungle  Canopy  Platform  System,  the  Aerial 
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Gimiers,  the  35th  Engineer  Group  building 
lo  jistic  and  air  support  bases  at  Cam  Rahn 
Biy  m  Vietnam,  the  809th  Engineer  bulld- 
a  road  In  Thailand,  the  First  Cavalry 
%Ulon  on  patrol  In  Vietnam,  and  a  report 
the  Army's  new  Drill  Sergeants.  Color- 
65-66  Season. 
pTV  671:  Army  Medical  Research.  This  film 
te  Is  the  story  of  Army  Medical  Research. 
Ht)w  this  research  is  conducted  and  the  lat- 
advances  in  preventive  medicine.  Color- 
Rtleased  65-66  Season. 

rv  670:  Ala-skan  Earthquake.  This  is  the 
t)ry  of  how  the  United  States  Army,  along 
:  th  both  state  and  federal  agencies,  re- 
to  the  Alaskan  earthquake.  Black 
White-Released  65-66  Season, 
rv  669 :  Strike  Command.  This  film  shows 
giiphically  the  fighting  potential  of  the 
qi  ick-response,  diverse  and  versatile  team 
£fled  the  United  States  Strike  Command.  A 
command  which  includes  fighting  men 
the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy.  Color- 
65-66  Season. 
frV  668:  Science  Moves  the  Army.  This  is 
the  story  of  *he  Army  Tank  Automotive 
Center  where  Scientists  are  developing  ve- 
hl  :les  for  a  modern  Army.  Color-Released  65- 
66  Season. 

rv  667:  The  Army  Nurse — Soldier  of  Mercy. 
Tl  Is  film  traces  the  history  of  military 
nv  rsing — as  old  as  our  country — to  current 
ac  ;lon  with  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  Black 
ac  d  White — Released  65-66  Season. 

rv  666:  E.O.D.  (E.xploslve  Ordnance  Dis- 
posal). The  story  of  military  men  who  risk 
th;ir  lives  to  make  safe  or  destroy  undeton- 
at i'd  explosives.  Color — Released  65-66  Sea- 
so  1. 

TV    665:    Assignment   Taiwan.    Filmed   in 

wan,  this  Is  the  story  of  the  United  States 

Itary   Assistance   Advisory  Group  in  the 

ubUc   of  China.  Black  and  White — Re- 

"  65-66  Season. 

TV   664:    Ice    Cap.   The   frozen   North   re- 

:s  Its  mysteries  to  the  relentless  probing 

Army    Engineers.    The    research,    experl- 

ation  and  daring  of  Army  and  civilian 

tists   at   the   North   Pole   have   yielded 

Inlormatlon    that   will   benefit   all   mankind 

years  to  come.  Black  and  White — Released 

66  Season. 

TV  663 :  Berlin  Duty.  This  Is  the  story  of 
-:rican  soldiers  serving  In  the  shadow  of 
Iron  Curtain  and  how  their  presence  Is 
;  nboUc  of  the  West's  refusal  to  abandon  a 
people    to    Communism.    Black 
White — Released  65-66  Season. 
i,'  662:  Drill  Sergeant.  A  portrayal  of  the 
of  the  Army's  Drill  Sergeant  as  a  leader, 
tructor,  counselor,  and  friend  to  the  re- 
ts who  will  be  tomorrow's  combat-ready 
Color-Released  65-€6  Season. 
661 :  Desert  Strike.  The  story  of  a  mock 
waged  in  the  moxmtalns  and  deserts  of 
Southwest  by  the  United  States  Strike 
Cotnmand.  Many  weapons  In  our  defense  ar- 
are  put  to  use  by  opposing  forces  In  Ex- 
Desert     Strike,     as     a     rehearsal     of 
S    ability    to    deal    with    specific 
m  urgencies  the  world  over.  Black  and  Whlte- 
'"  eased  65-66  Season. 

V  659  part  1.  TV  660  part  2:  Tigers  on  the 

— .  Former  members  of  the  101st  Armored 

islon,   including   General   Anthony   Mac- 

Iffe — German   Generals  Hasse  Von  Man- 

ei^ffel  and  Siegfried  Westphal— and  German 

or  Manfred  Gregor,  recall  the  fierce  com- 

in  which  the  division  partlciapted  during 

W*ld  War  n.  Black  and  White-Released  65- 

1  Season. 

657  part  1.  TV  658  part  2:  The  Bridge 
Remaeen.  On  March  7th,  1945,  a  bridge 
Remagen  was  captured  intact,  providing 
first  American  bridgehead  on  the  Rhine, 
story  of  this  bridge — and  the  men  who 
It  to  take  it— is  the  subject  of  this  two 
pan  film.  Black  and  'White-Released  65-66 
Sej  son. 

1  V  656:  Operation  Scoreboard.  Focuses  at- 
ter  tion  on  the  Army  Sports  program  and  op- 
poi  tunltles  available  to  the  young  soldier  of 
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today   lor   participation    In    team   athletics. 
Black  and  White -Released  65-66  Season. 

TV  655:  Assignment  Iran.  This  film  follow- 
ing a  young  Army  officer  through  his  prep- 
aration and  assignment  In  Iran.  He  is  trained 
in  guerrilla  warfare.  In  the  native  language, 
history  and  culture  of  Iran.  Black  and 
White — Released  65-66  Season. 

TV  654 :  Action  Vietnam.  The  stories  of  two 
American  heroes  in  Vietnam.  The  late  Cap- 
tain James  Sprulll  and  Captain  Roger  Don- 
Ion,  Medal  of  Honor  recipient.  Black  and 
White — Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  653:  A  Soldier's  Warranty.  Vic  Morrow 
Introduces  this  salute  to  TECOM— the  Army's 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command.  TECOM 
makes  sure  that  the  American  soldier  re- 
ceives only  the  best  equipment.  Black  and 
White— Released  64-65  Season.  Withdrawn 
from  TV. 

TV  652:  Prologue  to  Leadership.  A  pictorial 
report  of  the  summer  training  of  ROTC 
cadets  at  Indlantown  Gap  Military  Reserva- 
tion, Pennsylvania.  Black  and  White— Re- 
leased 64-65  Season. 

TV  650/651:  Tried  by  Fire.  Paul  Newman 
narrates  the  two  part  story  of  the  84th  In- 
fantry Division  during  the  final  months  of 
the  war  In  Europe.  Vivid  eyewitness  accounts 
of  the  84th  In  action  from  the  Siegrled  Line 
to  the  Elba  River  are  given.  Black  and 
White — Released  64-65  Season 

TV  648/649:  The  Battle '  of  St.  Vlth 
Narrated  by  Robert  Taylor,  this  two-part 
episode  recalls  the  key  engagement  that 
disrupted  the  overall  German  plan  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  German  and  American 
participants  In  the  battle  reflect  on  their 
particular  roles  during  those  days  of  crisis 
Black  and  White-released  64-65  Season 

TV  647:  History  of  the  Cavalry.  The  his- 
tory Of  the  U.S.  Cavalry  from  dashing  horses 
to  modern  armor.  Black  and  White-Released 
64-65  Season. 

TV  646:  The  Finest  Tradition.  A  spectacu- 
lar summation  of  the  Armv's  readiness  for 
any  mls.sion— brush  fire  or  global  conflict. 
Black  and  White-Released  64r-65  Season 

•ry  645:  Years  of  Menace.  The  Berlin 
Wall  .  .  .  Lebanon  .  .  .  Laos  .  .  .  south  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  Cuba.  President  Kennedy's  ulti- 
matum to  Khrushchev.  Black  and  White- 
Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  644:  The  Cold  War.  The  world  In  ten- 
sion. South  Vietnam  struggles  aealn.st  the 
communists.  Black  and  White-Released  64- 
65  Season. 

TV  643:  The  Cobra  Strikes.  The  Invasion 
of  South  Korea.  The  bitter  panorama  of 
the  Korean  War.  Black  and  White-Released 
64-65  Season. 

TV  642 :  The  Years  Between.  Uneasy  peace. 
The  Berlin  Blockade  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists present  a  new  menace  to  world  peace 
Black  and  White-Released  64-65  Season 

TV  641:  The  Victory.  Highlights  of  the 
victory  m  Europe  and  In  the  Pacific.  Soviet 
Russia's  occupation  of  territory  presents  a 
new  threat.  Black  and  White-Released  64-65 
Season. 

TV  640:  The  Tide  Turns.  The  Invasion  of 
France  and  the  drive  Inland  that  led  to  vic- 
tory. Black  and  White-Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  639:  Global  War.  Pre-D-Day  build-up 
of  forces  and  the  progress  of  the  war  on  all 
fronts.  Black  and  White-Released  64-65 
Season. 

TV  688:  The  Slumbering  Giant  Awakens. 
The  combined  efforts  of  the  military,  indus- 
try, and  labor  to  make  possible  a  giant  war 
machine.  Black  and  'White-Released  64-65 
Season. 

TV  637:  The  Spreading  Holocaust.  The  U.S. 
girds  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  world's 
mightiest  crusade  for  freedom.  Black  and 
White-Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  636:  Flames  on  the  Horizon.  The  Nazis 
and  Faclsts  overrun  Europe.  Pearl  Harbor! 
Black  and  White-Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  635:  The  Three  Paces  of  Evil.  The 
build-up  of  Paclsm,  Nazism,  and  Japanese 


Militarism.  Black  and  White-Released  64-65 
Season. 

TV  634:  The  Winds  of  Change.  The  events 
leading  to  the  American  participation  in 
World  War  I.  Black  and  White-Released  64- 
65  Season. 

TV  633:  America  on  the  Move.  A  documen- 
tary  described  the  spirit  and  motivation  of 
our  country  as  it  meets  the  challenge  of 
today.  Black  and  White-Released  64-65  Sea- 
son. 

TV  631 :  Exercise  Delawar.  Film  coverage  o' 
a  Joint  U.S.-Iranian  Exercise.  STRAC  troops 
from  Fort  Campbell  are  airlifted  to  Iran  to 
participate.  Black  and  White-Released  64-65 
Season. 

TV  630:  Wherever  Brave  Men  Fight.  Vic 
Morrow,  star  of  TV's  COMBAT,  narrates  the 
story  of  the  Infantryman.  Black  and  White- 
Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  629:  Wings  at  the  Treetops.  The  story 
of  Army  Aviation  which  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  a  dimension  of  mobility  un- 
dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago.  Color-Released 
64-65  Season. 

TV  628:  Background  to  Berlin.  From  the 
rubble  of  World  War  n,  a  dynamic,  prosper- 
ous city.  West  Berlin,  has  risen.  An  outpost 
of  freedom  In  the  Jungle  of  Communist  slav- 
ery. Black  and  White-Released  64-65  Season 

TV  627:  Soldier's  Heritage.  An  intimate 
look  at  the  American  soldier — his  fears— his 
courage — his  convictions;  his  role  in  shaping 
the  history  of  our  nation.  Black  and  White- 
Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  626:  Meeting  the  Challenge.  The  cltl- 
z«n— soldiers,  the  National  Guard— have 
helped  write  American  mllitarv  history  this 
Is  their  story.  Black  and  White-Released 
64-65  Season. 

TV  625 :  Old  Glory.  A  documentary  tribute 
to  the  American  flag.  Even  more  colorful  in 
Its  heritage  than  In  its  stars  and  stripes 
Color-Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  624:  Thayer  of  West  Point.  Lowell 
Tliomas  narrates  the  story  of  the  father  of 
West  Point  and  his  unique  Influence  upon 
our  nation's  destiny.  A  dramatized  documen- 
tary featuring  stage  and  screen  star  Shep- 
herd Strudwlck,  as  Sylvanus  Thayer  Black 
and  White-Released  64-65  Season 

TV  623:  How  Sleep  the  Brave.  A  poetic 
memorial  to  those  generations  of  Americans 
who  lived  and  struggled  for  American  ideals 
and  now  rest  In  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Color— Released  64-65  Season. 

TV  622:  Medal  of  Honor.  Depicts  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  men  who  have  been  decorated 
with  the  nation's  highest  award  from  Gettys- 
burg to  Korea.  Black  and  White— Released 
64-65  Season. 

TV  621:  Salute  to  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
U.S.  Army's  tribute  to  a  sister  service  which 
has  logged  a  long  and  distinguished  record  in 
war  and  peace.  Black  and  white— Released 
64-65  Season. 

TV  620:  Traditions  and  Achievements  The 
heritage  of  the  American  Army  from  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  through  the  Korean  War 
Black  and  White— Released  64-65  Season 

TV  619:  One  Week  in  October.  How  US 
diplomacy,  determination  and  readiness  in 
October.  1962  caused  the  removal  of  Soviet 
Ballistic  Missiles  from  Cuba.  Black  and 
White— Released  64-65  Season.  Withdrawn 
from  TV. 

TV  618:  Third  Army  (The  Big  A).  Story 
of  the  modem  Third  Armv,  covering  seven 
southern  states  and  includinsr  the  Infantry 
Signal  &  Military  Police  Schools,  plus  the 
special  units  assigned  at  various  posts.  Black 
and  White— Released  64-65  Season.  With- 
drawn from  TV. 

TV  616:  Thailand.  A  look  at  the  kingdom 
of  Thailand  and  the  assistance  offered  this 
staunch  ally  by  members  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
Color- Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  614:  Battalion  Comamnder.  A  pictorial 
report  of  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  Battalion 
Commander  on  duty  in  Europe.  Shows  his 
many  functions  as  "the  old  man"  with  his 
unit  and  Its  troops.  Black  and  'White— Re- 
leased 63-64  Season. 
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TV  613 :  Pershing  Joins  the  Ranks.  The  field 
testing  by  the  U.S.  Army  of  the  Pershing  mis- 
sile with  actual  firings  shown  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range.  Black  and  White — ^Released 
63-64  Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 

TV  612:  AEF  in  Siberia.  The  little-known 
story  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  which  Jour- 
neyed into  Russia  following  World  War  One. 
Shows  their  mission  and  activities  while  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  Black  and  White — Released  63-64 
Season. 

TV  611:  Soldiers  in  Grease  Paint.  Hosted 
by  Hollywood  star  Celeste  Holm,  this  Is  the 
story  of  entertainers  who  travelled  wherever 
the  military  were  in  'WWII  to  bring  them  a 
laugh  and  a  reminder  of  home.  Features 
many  stars  on  tour  as  shown  by  Signal  Corps 
cameramen  during  the  war.  Black  and 
VPhite — Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  610:  An  Army  Moves.  The  saga  of  early 
trans-continental  motor  convoy  by  Army 
trucks  In  the  first  days  of  combustion  en- 
gines. Follows  the  convoy  from  the  East 
Coast  to  the  Pacific  as  it  winds  over  rugged 
trails,  sustaining  itself  along  the  way.  Ends 
with  a  look  at  modern  mobility  of  the  Army. 
Black    and    White — Released    63-64    Season. 

TV  609:  R.O.T.C.  a  Pattern  for  Progress. 
Traces  the  story  of  an  R.O.T.C.  officer  from 
his  college  days  through  his  first  few  years 
of  Army  duty,  showing  the  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities challenges  and  privileges  as  he 
advances.  Black  and  White — Released  63- 
64  Season. 

TV  608:  Point  of  the  Spear.  A  pictorial 
summary  of  the  tremendous  alr-Uft  opera- 
tion of  October  1963,  dubbed  "Big  Lift."  The 
cameras  follow  the  2nd  Armored  Division 
from  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  to  Germany  and 
then  Into  maneuvers  in  West  Germany. 
Color — Released  63-64  Season.  Withdrawn 
from  TV. 

TV  607:  Operation  Montagnard.  The 
story  of  how  the  rugged  mountain  tribes  In 
Vietnam  were  trained  to  become  defenders 
of  their  areas  against  the  wily  Viet  Cong. 
Demonstrates  the  methods  used  by  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces  to  help  win  over  these 
tribes  to  the  cause  of  South  Vietnam.  Black 
and  White — Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  605:  U.S.  Army  Advisor  in  Vietnam. 
The  story  of  the  Army  advisor's  tour  In 
Vietnam  and  how  he  works  closely  with  a 
Vietnamese  unit,  advising  on  defense,  of- 
fense, training  and  tactics.  Black  and 
White — Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  604:  Mapping  Adventure.  Army  engi- 
neers work  hand-in-hand  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  on  the  difficult  project  of 
mapping  South  American  Jungles,  moun- 
tains and  swamps.  Color — Released  63-64  Sea- 
son. 

TV  602 :  Paris  '44.  The  recapture  of  Paris  In 
1944,  and  how  the  Allies  saved  it  from  mass 
destruction  by  the  occupation  forces  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  Scenes  of  General  DeGaulle  in 
Paris  during  the  first  few  days  of  liberation. 
Black  and  White — Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  600:  Climb  to  Glory  (part  two).  The 
final  break-through  by  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  In  Its  relentless  push  toward  final 
victory  in  Italy  In  WWII.  Black  and  White — 
Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  599:  Climb  to  Glory  (part  one).  The 
10th  Mountain  Division  In  Italy  and  how  the 
unit  succeeded  in  breaking  the  Gothic  Line, 
highly  touted  as  invincible  by  the  Nazi  lead- 
ers. Black  and  White — Relased  63-64  Sea- 
son. 

TV  598:  Operation  Amlgo.  Civil  action  at 
work  In  Latin  and  South  America  with  as- 
sistance offered  by  members  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
Road-bulldlng,  medical  help  and  education 
for  the  masses  are  demonstrated  as  they 
happened.   Color — Released   63-64  Season. 

TV  597:  Prelude  to  Taps.  The  famed  3rd 
Infantry,  "The  Old  Guard,"  in  the  Nation's 
capital,  offers  a  colorful,  marching  salute  to 
all  members  of  the  Army  team.  Shown  Is  a 
retreat  review,  a  salute  of  flags  and  country, 
rifle  drill  and  the  marching  precision  of  the 
Honor  Guard  drill  team.  Color — Released 
63-64  Season. 


TV  596:  Famous  Generals  Series — Stilwell. 
The  military  career  of  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell 
In  the  Par  East  during  WWII.  Black  and 
White-Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  595:  Famous  Generals  Series — Arnold. 
General  "Hap"  Arnold's  career  during  WWII, 
which  Is  also  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
present-day  Air  Force.  Depicts  much  of  the 
aviation  activity  in  this  era.  Black  and 
White-Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  594:  FEimous  Generals  Series — Patton. 
The  military  career  of  forceful,  colorful, 
George  S.  Patton,  with  emphasis  on  his 
WWII  action  in  Africa  and  Europe,  nar- 
rated by  Ronald  Reagan.  Black  and  White- 
Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  593 :  A  Nation  Sings.  A  musical  remem- 
brance of  Civil  War  tunes  and  songs,  featur- 
ing Ray  Morgan  as  host-narrator  with  BUI 
Hayes  and  Gloria  Lambert  as  vocalists. 
Backed  up  by  the  U.S.  Army  Band  and 
Chorus.  Black  and  White-Released  63-64 
Season. 

TV  592 :  Famous  Generals  Series — Marshall. 
An  encompassing  chronology  of  the  career 
of  General  George  C.  Marshall,  Including  his 
post-military  assignment  as  Secretary  of 
State.  A  capsule  look  at  the  Army  prior  to 
WWII  and  the  events  leading  up  to'  that  war. 
Black   and   White-Released   63-64   Season. 

TV  591:  Famous  Generals  Series — Bradley. 
The  story  of  the  quiet  General  Omar  Bradley 
and  his  rise  to  top  rank  In  WWII.  Traces  his 
early  days  and  schooling  as  well  as  his  mili- 
tary career.  Black  and  White-Released  63-64 
Sesison. 

TV  590-Pamous  Generals  Series— Eisen- 
hower. General  Eisenhower's  career  with  the 
military  is  traced  from  West  Point  through 
WWII.  Does  not  cover  his  service  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Black  and  White — Released 
63-64  Season. 

TV  589-Famous  Generals  Series — Mac- 
Arthur.  The  career  of  General  MacArthur 
with  emphasis  on  WWII  action  In  the  Pacific 
and  during  the  post-war-era  in  Japan,  plus 
early  days  of  fighting  In  Korea.  Black  and 
White — Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  588-Famous  Generals  Series — Pershing. 
The  military  highlights  of  "Blackjack"  Per- 
shing's career,  from  prior  to  the  turn  of 
the  century  through  WWII  to  Include  his  re- 
tirement days.  Emphasis  on  WWII  activity. 
Black  an  White — Released  63-64  Season. 

TV  587-Fortress  in  the  Sea.  The  recapture 
of  Corregldor  in  WWII  by  General  MacAr- 
thur's  forces.  Includes  recollections  of  an 
Army  nurse,  a  commander  of  paratroopers 
and  an  Army  sergeant  who  saw  action  on  the 
island.  Black  and  White— Released  62-63 
Season. 

TV  568B-Salute  to  the  Air  Force.  Host- 
narrated  by  Ell  Wallach,  the  film  features  a 
review  of  aviation  history  from  World  War  I 
to  present  age  of  space  filghts.  Black  and 
White — Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  584:  Altiskan  Scout.  Features  the  ac- 
tivity of  Eskimo  scouts  In  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Guard  as  they  operate  from  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Shlshmaref,  near  Arctic  Circle.  Black 
and  White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  583:  AFN-The  American  Forces  Net- 
work. A  report  on  the  largest  military  radio 
broadcasting  network  in  Europe.  Features  op- 
erations In  Frankfurt,  Berlin,  Munich.  Black 
and  White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  582:  Shape  of  the  Nation.  Bob  Hope, 
Alan  Shepard,  Bud  Wilkinson,  Bob  Richards, 
Jerry  Colonna  and  Robert  Preston  participate 
in  this  film  report  on  the  President's  Physical 
Fitness  program.  Mr.  Hope  serves  as  host- 
narrator.  Black  and  White-Released  62-63 
Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 

TV  581 :  Salute  to  MATS.  Film  features  four 
giant  airlifts  conducted  simultaneously.  Fa- 
mous airlifts  of  the  past  are  shown.  Black 
and  White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  579 :  Beachhead :  Anzlo.  World  War  H- 
the  establishment  of  a  beachhead  at  Anzlo. 
Features  footage  not  previously  released. 
Black  and  White -Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  578:  The  Third  Challenge:  Unconven- 
tional  Warfswe.   Film   portrays    Communist 


techniques  used  in  situations  to  take  over 
political  parties,  countries,  create  discord, 
sabotage.   Color-Released   62-63   Season. 

TV  676:  Beyond  the  Call  (part  two) .  Alex- 
ander  Scourby  narrates  the  concluding  epi- 
sode of  this  two-part  tribute  to  America's 
heroes  who  have  earned  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Black  and  White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  575:  Beyond  the  Call  (part  one).  Alex- 
ander Scourby  narrates  the  first  episode  of 
a  two-part  series  paying  tribute  to  the  heroic 
soldiers  and  gallant  men  of  all  services  who 
have  earned  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Black  and 
White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  572:  Command  Decision:  The  Invasion 
of  Southern  France.  Operation  "Dragon"  Is 
revealed  In  this  historic  motion  picture 
which  features  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  and  Stalin.  Black  and  White-Re- 
leased 62-63  Season. 

TV  569 :  Salute  to  the  Navy.  A  film  tribute 
to  the  Navy  featuring  a  pictorial  review  of 
the  Navy's  history.  Its  achievements  and  fu- 
ture role  In  the  military  establishment.  Black 
and  White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  568:  The  Army's  All  Americans.  Noted 
sports  commentator,  Chris  Schenkel,  host- 
narrates  this  story  of  Army  sports.  Famous 
athletes  are  featured.  Black  and  White-Re- 
leased 62-63  Season. 

TV  567:  The  Soldier  Is  Tops.  A  report  on 
the  Impact  of  technological,  physical  and 
special  requirements  of  today's  fighting  man, 
his  selection  and  training.  Black  and  White- 
Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  566:  Dragon's  Teeth.  General  J.  Lawton 
Collins  tells  of  the  fight  to  take  the  Siegfried 
Line  In  World  War  11,  and  of  the  campaign 
to  cross  onto  the  soil  of  Germany.  Black  and 
White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  562:  Hidden  War  In  Vietnam.  James 
Arness  host-narrates  this  half-hour  report 
on  American  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese. 
Color-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  661:  Guerrilla,  U.S.A.  The  101st  Air- 
borne Division  and  Special  Forces  Troops  en- 
gage in  maneuvers  in  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia under  realistic  conditions.  Film  Involves 
local  townspeople.  Black  and  White-Released 
62-63  Season. 

TV  560:  Road  to  the  Wall.  Documentation 
of  the  rise  of  Communism  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  in  early  days  of  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  to  Berlin  and  Cuba  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Krushchev.  Black  and  White-Released 
62-63  Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 

TV  555.  The  Aggressor.  Features  role  of 
Aggressor  soldiers.  Emphasize  means  they 
employ  in  testing  defenses,  security  meas- 
ures and  plans  of  operation  of  the  Army. 
Black  and  White-Released  62-63  Season. 
Withdrawn  from  TV. 

TV  554:  Sky  Divers.  Features  U.S.  Army 
parachute  teams  In  two-mile  high  maneu- 
vers. Black  and  White-Released  62-63  Season. 

TV  552:  Soldier  Statesman.  President 
Kennedy  addresses  the  1962  graduating  class 
at  West  Point  and  emphasizes  the  dual  role 
they  must  perform  as  officers  and  statesmen 
representing  America  abroad.  Black  and 
White-Released  62-63  Season.  Withdrawn 
from  TV. 

TV  550:  Patterns  of  History.  The  pattern 
of  Communist  aggression  from  early  post 
WWII  days  in  Greece,  through  Korea,  South- 
east Asia  and  Cuba.  Black  and  White-Re- 
leased 61-62  Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 

TV  548:  Military  Assistance  Program  (part 
two).  ParaUels  MAP-Part  One  (TV  529)  and 
features  the  Military  Assistance  Program  In 
the  Far  East,  and  how  it  is  essential  to  our 
allies.  Black  and  White-Released  61-62  Sea- 
son. 

TV  547:  Special  Forces.  Documents  the 
training  of  the  Special  Forces  soldier  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  moves  to  the  Alps  in  South- 
em  Bavaria  where  a  training  mission  is  cov- 
ered. Black  and  White- Released  61-62  Sea- 
son. 

TV  646.  The  Famous  Fourth.  Traces  his- 
tory of  Fourth  Division  In  World  War  I, 
WWII,  and  concludes  with  airlift  of  unit 
across  North   Pole  to   assignment   in   West 
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Germany    Black  and   White-Released  61-62 
Sea  ;on. 

TV  544.  Solid  Punch.  Dcx:uments  the  hls- 

of   U.S.   Army   missiles   and   shows   ex- 

1  lies  of  types,  iises  and  versatility  of  Army 

power.    Black    and    White-Released 

61-42  Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 

543:  Top  of  the  World.  An  examlna- 
of  the  defense  posture  and  strategic  Im- 
ance  of  Alaska,  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  Greenland.  Features  DEW  Line 
electronic  sentinels  on  guard  there.  Black 
White-Released  61-62  Season. 

539:  This  is  the  Infantry.  Centered  on 

liy  at  the  Infantry  School,  Ft.  Bennlng. 

the  rtlm  presents  the  story  of  how  the 

infantryman    is    trained    to    be    resourceful, 

essive  and  self-reliant.  Black  and  Whlte- 

61-62  Season. 

538:    The   Army    Chaplain — Yesterday 

Today.  A  pictorial   essay  on  the  Army 

Chaplain.  Film  spans  all  American  wars  from 

Revolutionary  to  the  Korean  War,  and 

the  Chaplain's  role  as  a  spiritual 

Black    and    White — Released    61-62 
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536.  The  U.S.  Army  In  Berlin:  Check- 

t  Charlie  (part  two) .  Picks  up  the  report 

Berlin,  the  divided  city.   In   the  critical 

un  mer  of  1361.  Companion  fiJm  to  TV  530. 

Bla^K  and  White-Released  61-62  Season. 

/  532 :  The  Chaplain  and  the  Commander. 

pictorial  essay  on  the  Army  Chaplain,  his 

services,     pastoral     activities    and 

es  as  a  staff  officer.  Black  and  Whlte-Re- 

61-62  Season. 

530:  The  U.S.  Army  in  Berlin:  Tlme- 
tabh  for  Crisis  (part  one).  A  review  of  the 
troi  bled  times  of  Berlin  from  VE  Day  to 
critical  summer  of  1961.  Companion  fllm 
536.  Black  and  White — Released  61-62 
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TV  629:    Military  Assistance  Program  (part 
Shows  how  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
functions  as  a  vital  part  of  U.S.  for- 
poUcy   in   furnishing   training,   equlp- 
t  and  advice  to  allies.  Reports  on  NATO 
Companion   to   TV  548.   Black   and 
' — Released  61-62  Season. 
528:  Caribbean  Conxmand.  A  report  on 
America  and  the  Importance  of  our 
to  the  south  in  the  maintenance 
freedom.  Black  and  White — Released 
Season.  Withdrawn  from  TV. 
527:    Patrolling.   An   Army   lieutenant 
a  combat  night  patrol  Into  enemy  ter- 
and   returns   after  establishing  con- 
with  the  enemy.  Black  and  White — Re- 
61-62  Season. 
523:  The  Army's  Music  Men.  The  U.S. 
Band.  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Is   featured  in 
unique  presentation  which  brings  mu- 
selectlons  from  World  War   I  to  con- 
tunes.    Alexander    Scourby   nax- 
Black  and  White — Released  61-62  Sea- 
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520:   U.S.  Army  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Daly  host-narrates  this  program  which 

the  many   ways  in  which  the  Army 

the  Boy  Scouts  have  shared  experiences. 

Bla4k  and  White — Released  61-«2  Season. 

518:  Silent  Warriors.  A  Special  Forces 
s  training  In  Utah  armed  with  deadly 
and    arrows.    Black    and    White — Re- 
60-61  Season. 

517:    MP    Story,    Review    of    Military 
Polite  History  and  the  MP's  training  at  Port 
Ga.,    covering   laboratory   work    to 
training.    Black    and    White — Re- 
leased 60-61  Season. 

515:  West  Point — Education  for  Lead- 
Shot    on    location    at    the    United 
Military  Academy,  the  camera  records 
unrehearsed  action  and  responses  of  ca- 
in  classrooms,  laboratories  and  on  the 
playing   fields.   Black   and  White — Released 
60-ql  Season. 

514:  Cfity  Under  Ice.  The  Army  In  ae- 
on   the   polar   frontier.   Shown   is   the 
of  Camp  Century,  a  research  and  de- 
velobment  project  in  Greenland.  Black  and 
WhI  te — Withdrawn  from  TV. 


TV  512:  Challenge  of  Ideas.  Discussion  of 
the  conflict  between  democratic  and  com- 
munis tic  philosophies.  Speakers  include 
John  Wayne,  Helen  Hayes,  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  Ijowell  Thomas  and  others.  Black  and 
White — Released  60-61  Season.  Withdrawn 
from  TV. 

TV  509:  Role  of  Armor.  Authentic  combat 
footage  from  WWII  and  Korea  is  used  to  de- 
pict the  growth  and  development  of  Armor 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  all-im- 
portant role  li  today's  Army.  Black  and 
White — Released  60-61  Season.  Withdrawn 
from  TV. 

TV  506:  Breakout  and  Pursuit.  The  story 
of  "Operation  Cobra."  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing war  plans  of  WWII,  directed  by  General 
Omar  Bradley.  American  forces  breakout 
from  Normandy  and  begin  their  dash  across 
Prance.  Black  and  White — Released  60-61 
Season. 

TV  505:  Partners  in  Progress.  How  the 
Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  worked  with 
American  Industry  to  keep  America  strong 
and  free.  A  historical  sequence  demonstrates 
the  Corps'  work  from  the  early  days  of 
Western  Frontiers,  through  war  and  peace. 
Black  and  White — Released  60-61  Season. 

TV  504:  History  of  Aviation  (part  three). 
The  final  episode  in  this  trilogy  depicting 
military  aircraft  in  the  present-day  concept 
of  mobility  and  dispersion.  Shows  many  un- 
conventional transport  devices  including 
one-man  flying  platforms  and  "air  cars" 
Companion  film  to  TV  503  and  TV  502. 
Black  and  White — Released  60-61  Season. 

TV  503:  History  of  Aviation  (part  two). 
Covers  the  period  from  the  Billy  Mitchell 
era  to  the  present-day  Jet  age.  On-camera 
appearances  of  many  air  age  "greats" 
heighten  the  fllm.  Companion  fllm  to  TV 
504  and  TV  502.  Black  and  White— Released 
eo-61  Season. 

TV  502:  History  of  Aviation  (part  one). 
First  In  a  trilogy  showing  the  development  of 
aircraft  from  the  crude  beginmng  to  the 
present  day.  Covers  period  of  early  pioneer 
efforts  to  the  pre-Billy  Mitchell  Era.  Com- 
panion fllm  to  TV  503  and  TV  504.  Black  and 
White — Released  60-61  Season. 

TV  495:  Mouth-to-Mouth  Resuscitation. 
An  excellent  fllm  on  this  newest  of  artiflcial 
respiration  methods.  Black  and  White — Re- 
lea.sed  60-61  Season. 

TV  493:  Dateline:  West  Berlin.  How  an 
Army  newspaper  in  Berlin  mirrors  the  dally 
life  of  hundreds  of  military  men  on  guard  In 
the  divided  city.  Black  and  White — Released 
60-61  Season. 

TV  489:  Eighth  Army— Shield  of  the  Free 
World.  Traces  the  history  of  the  Eighth 
Army  in  WWn.  the  Japanese  Occupation,  and 
its  role  in  Korea.  Black  and  White — Released 
60-61  Season. 

TV  486:  They  Were  There.  The  Army's  role 
in  civil  disaster.  Film  reviews  the  Johnstown 
Flood,  San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  more 
recent  holocausts:  the  Chilean  Earthquake 
and  the  tidal  wave  damage  Inflicted  on  Ha- 
waii: Black  and  White — Released  60-61 
Season. 

TV  485 :  Battle  of  North  Africa  (part  two) . 
A  review  of  the  military  campaigns  in  North 
Africa  during  WWn.  Covers  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet  at  Oran  in  June,  1940,  and  con- 
cludes with  Field  Marshal  Montgomery's  bit- 
ter battle  for  El  Alamein.  Companion  fllm  to 
TV  484.  Black  and  White — Released  60-61 
Season. 

TV  484:  Battle  of  North  Africa  (part  one). 
A  two-part  presentation  of  the  military  cam- 
paigns in  North  Africa  during  World  War  11. 
Companion  fllm  to  TV  485.  Black  and  White- 
Released  60-61  Season. 

TV  482:  The  Story  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Herbert  Mltgang  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
famed  commentator  Baukhage  tell  the  story 
of  this  world  famous  Army  newspaper.  Alex- 
ander Scourby  and  Sheppard  Strudwlck  nar- 
rate the  absorbing  fllm.  Black  and  White. 


TV  481 :  Payoff  In  the  Pacific  (part  two) 
The  war  in  the  Paclflc.  Covers  the  island-hop- 
ping victories  of  the  Allies  to  the  Japanese 
surrender  abroad  the  Battleship  Missouri 
Companion  fllm  to  TV  480.  Black  and  White- 
Released  60-61  Season. 

TV  480:  Payoff  In  the  Paclflc  (part  one) 
World  War  n  from  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  loss 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  early  victories  in 
the  South  Paclflc  and  to  the  B-29  bases  con- 
structed on  Salpan.  Companion  film  to  TV 
481.  Black  and  White-Released  60-61  Sea- 
son. 

TV  477:  Operation  Cartwheel.  An  outstand- 
ing historical  report  on  a  World  War  li  Pa- 
clflc  Theater  operation.  Demonstrates  the  Al- 
lies' success  in  bypassing  and  isolating  enemy 
strong  points.  Black  and  White-Released  60- 
61    Season. 

TV  459 :  The  Joe  Mann  Story.  A  highly  sen- 
sitive memorial  to  a  soldier  killed  in  World 
War  II.  Expertly  photographed  with  unusual 
backgrounds  in  Holland.  Black  and  White- 
Released  59-60  Season. 

TV  447:  War's  End.  Brigndler  General 
S.L.A.  Marshall  presents  some  penetrating 
thoughts  about  the  Korean  War  and  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  training  in  today's 
Army.  Black  and  White — Released  59-60 
Season. 

TV  446:  Winter  War.  William  H.  Lawrence, 
New  York  Times  corresjxindent,  narrates  this 
second  Big  Picture  episode  covering  Korea 
War  Hl-story.  Companion  fllm  to  TV  445. 
Black  and  White — Released  59-60  Season. 

TV  445:  Summer  Storm.  Korean  War  Mili- 
tary history.  Jim  Lucas,  Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  is  interviewed  at  the 
program  close.  Black  and  White — Released 
59-60  Season. 

TV  444:  The  Pershing  Story.  A  fllm  biog- 
raphy of  General  John  J.  Pershing.  Covers 
period  from  1860  through  1948,  the  year  of 
his  death.  Black  and  White — Released  59-60 
Season. 

TV  443:  West  Point  Summer  Training.  A 
typical  summer  training  program  at  Camp 
Buckner  where  West  Point  cadets  gain  val- 
uable fleld  experience.  Black  and  White — 
Released  59-60  Season. 

TV  441 :  Battle  for  New  Guinea.  The  bitter 
flght  through  unending  mud  to  take  New 
Guinea.  Broadens  the  viewer's  perspective  of 
the  role  of  the  Infantryman.  Black  and 
White — Released  58-59  Sea.son. 

TV  431:  Battle  of  San  Pletro.  John  Huston 
narrates  this  fllm  about  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  battles  of  WWII,  Italy.  Black  and 
White — Released  59-60  Season. 

TV  429:  Character  Guidance.  The  Army's 
Character  Guidance  program  is  explored  In 
this  documentary  presentation.  Black  and 
White — Released  58-59  Season. 

TV  428:  The  Code  of  the  Fighting  Man. 
A  study  of  the  Soldier's  Code  of  Conduct — 
an  outline  of  the  U.S.  Army  Soldier's  moral 
obligation  to  his  country.  Black  and  White — 
Released  58-59  Season. 

TV  417:  Battle  of  Manila.  Invasion  of  the 
Philippines.  Covers  the  landings  through  the 
final  liberation  of  the  City  of  Manila.  Black 
and  White — Released  58-59  Season. 

TV  413:  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The  story  of 
America's  "winter  soldier"  through  the  years 
from  Valley  Forge  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Black  and  White — Released  58-59  Season. 

TV  406:  Battle  of  Salerno.  A  fast-moving 
dramatic  fllm  covering  the  fighting  by  Fifth 
Army  Forces  of  Lieutenant  General  Mark  W. 
Clark,  in  Italy.  Black  and  White — Released 
58-59  Season. 

TV  373:  Preamble  to  Peace.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  Its  preamble.  Black  and  White — Released 
57-58  Season. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  Pentagon's  public  rela- 
tions program.  I  realize  that  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  gone 
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along  with  a  small  cut  in  the  direct  ap- 
propriation. This  is  an  appropriation  for 
direct  public  relations.  All  of  this  tele- 
vision and  film  material  that  I  have  been 
reading  about  is  not  included  In  the 
direct  appropriations  for  public  relations. 
This  is  in  a  different  area,  for  internal 
information.  That  program  amounts  to 
a  great  deal  more  money. 

I  am  not  trying  to  cut  that  with  this 
amendment.  All  I  am  doing  is  criticizing 
what  they  are  doing  with  it. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment is  not  entitled  to  have  a 
public  relations  program,  I  agree  that  it 
Is.  But  the  present  program  goes  much 
too  far  and  is  too  costly.  They  use  this 
material  to  distribute  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
this  very  minor  cut.  I  would  not  exag- 
gerate its  importance.  It  is  only  to  cut  it 
back  to  $20  million. 

This  is  still  over  seven  times  what 
Congress  allowed  them  for  direct  propa- 
ganda only  11  years  ago  when  the  Con- 
gress took  off  the  ceiling.  It  used  to  be 
$2,720,000. 

I  am  asking  that  a  ceiling  of  $20  mil- 
lion be  put  on  this  activity. 


PEANUT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  17582. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
17582,  to  amend  the  peanut  marketing 
quota  provisions  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions  thereunder. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  It  was  likewise 
passed  yesterday  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  proposed  action  has  been  cleared 
by  the  majority  leader,  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

It  merely  made  permanent  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  leasing  of  peanut  acreage 
that  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
about  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  twice  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  the  Senator  says  it  is  to  make 
permanent  the  peanut  acreage.  Does  that 
mean  that  there  can  be  no  change  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No;  this  is  a  leasing 
provision  where  small  peanut  growers 
may  lease  land  from  their  neighbors  only 
within  the  neighborhood  where  peanuts 
are  grown. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  it  was  to  make 
permanent  the  peanut  acreage. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  that.  The  biU  has  been 
acted  upon  unanimously  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  House,  the  Agri- 


culture Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  object.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what 
it  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  And  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (H.R.  17582)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  19590)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  very  long,  and  I 
do  not  expect  to  answer  all  the  argu- 
ments made  by  my  good  friend  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  F^jlbright).  I  realize 
there  are  some  abuses  in  the  public  af- 
fairs functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  I  consider  those  necessary 
evils. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  public  affairs  functions 
was  $44.1  million.  In  1970  it  was  $39.7 
million.  In  the  present  bill  the  Budget 
Bureau  provided  for  $38,298  million.  The 
House  has  cut  the  program  limitation 
back  to  $30.4  million.  That  is  the  amount 
that  is  now  in  the  bill. 

Since  July  1,  these  activities  have  been 
funded  under  the  authority  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  at  a  monthly  rate  of 
at  least  $2.5  million.  This  means  that 
at  the  end  of  this  month  approximately 
$15  million  will  have  been  obUgated,  and 
imder  the  proposed  amendment,  only 
$5  million  would  be  available  for  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  already 
given  notice  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  they  can  expect  a  limitation 
of  $28  million  for  the  public  affairs  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  $28  million. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
inserts,  one  a  comment  from  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  other  additional 
material  descriptive  of  the  public  affairs 
function. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  An-Ants  Functions 

The  fiscal  year  1971  requests  for  public 
affairs  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  the  Air  Force,  the  Defense 
Agencies  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  where 
such  functions  constitute  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  an  organizational  element,  total  $38,- 
298,000  which  Includes  $633,000  for  Security 
Review  Activities.  For  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
proximately $39,700,000  was  provided  for 
these  activities,  and  for  fiscal  year  1969  ap- 
proximately $44,100,000  was  provided. 


Of  the  total  requested  for  fiscal  1971,  $12.- 
312,000  is  for  the  Army.  $12,186,000  is  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  $9,660,000  for 
the  Air  Force,  $3,527,000  for  the  Secretttfy 
of  Defense,  and  $623,000  for  the  various  De- 
fense Agencies  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  requirement 
for  an  adequate  public  affairs  program  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  pro- 
vided with  accurate,  timely  information  on 
Department  of  Defense  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. This  matter  was  discussed  In  a 
memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  other  Department  of  Defense  officials, 
dated  March  4,  1969.  In  this  memorandum, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated: 

"Our  obligation  to  provide  the  public  with 
accurate,  timely  Information  on  major  De- 
partment of  Defense  programs  will  require, 
in  some  Instances,  detailed  public  Informa- 
tion planning  and  coordination  within  the 
Department  and  with  other  government 
agencies.  However,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  such  planning  and  co- 
ordination will  be  to  expedite  the  flow  of 
Information  to  the  public.  Propaganda  has 
no  place  in  Department  of  Defense  public 
Information  programs." 

While  the  Committee  recognizes  the  re- 
quirement for  these  activities,  it  is  the  view 
of  the  Committee  that  the  total  requested 
can  and  should  be  substantially  reduced. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  has  recommended 
concurrence  In  the  speclflc  reductions  made 
by  the  House  In  the  request  for  funds  for 
these  activities.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended concurrence  in  the  specific  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  House  In  the  request  for 
funds  for  these  activities.  The  committee 
also  recommends  concurrence  In  the  House 
action  Imposing  specific  limitations  on  the 
funds  available  for  public  information  af- 
fairs, which  Is  based  on  a  total  limitation  of 
$28,000,000  annually.  However,  due  to  the 
lateness  in  the  fiscal  year  the  speclflc  limita- 
tions recommended  for  fiscal  year  1971  total 
$30,400,000.  The  recommended  limitations, 
which  are  not  applicable  to  Security  Review 
Activities,  are: 

Army   $10,300,000 

Navy/Marine     Corps 10,400,000 

Air   Force... 8,100,000 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense..     '  1,200,000 
Defense     Agencies     and     Joint 

Chiefs  of  SUff 1400,000 

Total    30,400,000 

>  Applicable  to  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance" only.  Military  personnel  assigned  to 
these  activities  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
Imposed  on  each  of  the  services. 

The  Public  Affairs  function  provides  for 
the  following  activities: 

It  proTldee  a  dally  news  brleflng,  necessary 
In-country  transportation,  accreditation,  and 
other  logistic  support  to  more  than  400  news- 
men in  South  Vietnam  and  responds  to  their 
Inquiries  concerning  military  operations  in 
that  nation. 

It  conducts  a  daily  regularly-scheduled  on- 
the-record  brleflng  for  newsmen  covering  the 
Department  of  Defense,  at  which  there  Is  an 
extended  exchange  of  questions  and  answers 
concerning  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  related 
to  the  Department's  activities. 

It  arranges  and  conducts  special  news 
briefings  and  conferences  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  other  knowledgeable  offi- 
cials are  available  to  answer  newsmen's  ques- 
tions concerning  subjects  of  Interest.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  dally  brleflngs,  60  other  additional 
news  briefings  were  arranged  for  newsmen 
at  the  Pentagon  In  1969. 

It  arranges  Interviews  for  newsmen  and 
authors  with  key  officials  of  the  Department 
at  the  behest  of  these  newsmen  and  authors. 
Por  example,  In  1969  more  than  450  inter- 
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vl«  W3  requested  by  newsmen  were  arranged 
by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs).  In  that  same  year, 
th  It  ofBce  was  responsible  for  arranging  for 
Se  ;retary  Laird  meeting  with  newsmen  on  60 
ocfaslons. 

t  provides  the  35-50  newsmen  covering  the 
dally   and   others   In   Washington 
throughout  the  nation,  with  a  24-hotir- 
lay,  seven-day-a-week.  availability  to  re- 
spond to  Inquiries.  In  1969,  more  than  35.000 
Inquiries  were  handled   by  the  ofBce 
vldlng  this  service. 

t  schedules  knowledgeable  speakers  from 
Department  to  meet,  Insofar  as  possible, 
requests  received  from  the  public  and  from 
ori  :anlzattons. 

:;oordl  nates  and  arranges  news  coverage  of 
Jor  news  events  to  Insure  equitable  treat- 
ment for  all  news  media,  efficient  and  prompt 
handling  of  news  copy,  film,  and  sound  re- 
cofdlng;  as  well  as  access  to  news  sources, 
example,  coverage  of  the  movements  of 
Sixth  Fleet  during  the  Jordanian  crisis 
arranged  and  coordinated  by  the  Office 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Pub- 
Affairs  ) . 

response  to  requests  from  community, 

cl'^ftc,  and  other  organizations;  It  coordinates 

schedules  the  appearance  of  demonstra- 

teams,  such  as  the  Blue  Angels,  Thun- 

dejblrds  and  Golden  Knights  throughout  the 

ion. 

t  monitors  military  operations  and  pro- 
ms to  Insure  that  accurate  Information 
these  activities  Is  publicly  released  on  a 
tlr|iely  basis  and  Is  consistent  with  the  re- 
rements  of  national  security, 
t  reviews,  for  security  and  policy.  Defense 
Injormatlon  that  Is  proposed  for  release  by 
Government  to  the  public.  In  addition  to 
reviewing  for  security  thousands  of  pages  a 
of  Congressional  testimony  by  Defense 
s  in  order  to  permit  open  publication 
;he  hearings. 

assists    the   Secretary   of   Defense    and 
otier  key  officials  of  the  Department  In  re- 
sp<  nding  to  voluminous  correspondence  ad- 
to  them  or  referred  to  them  as  a  re- 
of  public  or  Congressional  Inquiries, 
provides  technical  assistance  to  radio. 
television   and   broadcasting   representatives 
news  events  associated  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  operations. 

exerts  continuous  effort  throughout  the 
of  Defense  to  insure  promptness, 
,  and  completeness  In  the  release  of 
Infcrmatlon  concerning  the  Department's  ac- 
tlv  ties  In  consonance  with  the  Freedom  of 
Inlormatlon  Act  and  the  Principles  of  Pub- 
Information  enunciated  by  the  Secretary 
defense. 

conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
and  In  support  of  our  Paris  peace  nego- 
tlat>ors.  It  makes  available  to  the  American 
world  public,  information  concerning  the 
pUbht  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Mi  aing  in  Action.  Cooperates  with  a  great 
vai  lety  of  organizations  in  focusing  w^orld  at- 
terltlon  on  the  problem.  The  program  Is  car- 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defease  for  Public 
irs  (Operations). 

t  arranges  and  provides  briefings  at  the 
uest  of  student  groups  and  thus  affords 
opportunity  for  exchanging  Ideas  and  In- 
durlng  question  and  answer  peri- 
For    example,    since    Janusury    1,    1970, 
approximately  125  student  and  youth  groups 
of   3.792   members    attended   De- 
brlefings  at  the  Pentagon  or  locations 
:he  Washington  area,  and  engaged  In  dis- 
cussions at  their  request. 

.Jlr.  YOXJNG  Of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pr  tsident,  movies  and  slides  are  used 
mere  and  more  each  year,  especially  in 
ou'  school  systems.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  teaching  young  people,  I  have 
set  n  some  of  these  films.  They  are  very 
ga  )d.  I  think  we  will  need  more  and  more 
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of  them  in  the  military  system,  particu- 
larly if  we  are  to  sell  a  voluntary  military 
system  to  our  people.  The  Department  of 
Defense  will  have  to  produce  films  show- 
ing how  good  life  is  in  the  military  if  we 
are  to  have  a  completely  voluntary  mili- 
tary force  by  the  date  we  have  set,  which 
is  about  a  year  from  now. 

We  always  have  a  problem  of  public 
relations  wherever  the  military  is  in- 
volved, especially  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Even  in  my  State  we  have  the  Minute- 
man  missiles  scattered  over  one-third  of 
our  State,  and  we  have  two  large  Air 
Force  bases,  and  now  a  large  ABM  sys- 
tem which  involves  12  or  15  towns  and 
cities.  They  have  many  problems  as  the 
result  of  this  huge  program. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have 
an  obligation  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  to  explain  what  they  are  doing 
there.  If  a  chamber  of  commerce  wants 
a  speaker  to  explain  what  they  are  doing, 
they  should  be  able  to  get  a  speaker  to 
tell  them  what  they  are  doing.  If  they 
want  General  Westmoreland  to  speak, 
and  I  was  able  to  get  him,  he  would  serve 
a  good  purpose. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  cut 
out  something  that  is  so  vital  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  pointed  out,  there 
would  be  little  funds  left  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  if  this  motion  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
misunderstood.  General  Westmoreland  is 
not  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  public  rela- 
tions. He  is  on  the  regular  payroll.  My 
proposal  would  not  affect  his  speech- 
making  activities.  The  Senator  has  dis- 
torted the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
My  proposal  relates  to  the  use  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  military  to  influence  the 
attitudes  and  political  judgments  of 
Americans  in  general. 

But  these  are  vast  programs.  There  are 
over  400  films  in  one  catalog.  It  is  a 
process,  I  think,  of  brainwashing  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  competing 
agency,  I  wonder  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  be 
if  the  State  Department  undertook  to 
sell  the  American  people  on  one  of  its 
policies  and  we  appropriated  $100  mil- 
lion for  them  to  make  films  to  distribute 
all  over  the  country  to  propagandize  the 
current  President's  views  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. As  has  been  said  before,  and  I  joined 
in,  we  forbid  USIA  to  distribute  any  of 
its  material  in  the  United  States, 

The  Senator  asked  how  we  are  going 
to  sell  a  voluntary  army.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  function  of  the  military  to  sell  a  vol- 
imtary  army.  At  present  I  am  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  a  volunteer  army.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  democratic  system  to  establish 
a  volimtary  army  which  is  disassociated 
from  the  people,  I  might  change  my 
mind,  but  as  of  the  moment  I  am  opposed 
to  it.  That  is  a  matter  that  all  of  us  in 
public  life  will  have  to  thrash  out  sooner 
or  later. 

My  amendment  is  addressed  to  the 
program  of  public  relations.  This  pro- 
gram does  not  finance  General  West- 
moreland's travels. 


The  Senator  mentioned  the  ABM.  I 
think  it  is  not  proper,  if  we  are  going  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  judgment 
in  the  Senate,  to  use  the  full  impact  of 
the  Military  Establishment  to  go  out  and 
sell  the  ABM,  That  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  political  issues  we  have  ever 
had  come  before  us. 

Last  year  the  first  matter  was  decided 
on  a  50-50  vote.  Now,  you  throw  into  the 
breach  aU  the  pressure  of  the  military 
to  make  people  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
and  that  it  would  be  a  strong  step.  I  think 
that  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Appar- 
ently the  Senator  was  not  listening  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  listening  very 
carefully, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We  have 
an  ABM  in  North  Dakota.  It  involves  12 
to  15  towns  and  cities.  They  are  all  be- 
ing affected  one  way  or  another.  It  is  up 
to  the  military  to  go  to  these  towns  and 
cities  and  tell  them  how  they  are  being 
affected.  We  have  another  situation  with 
the  Air  Force, 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  terrific  storm 
and  the  Air  Force  came  to  help  the  In- 
dian people — giving  them  clothes  and 
other  help. 

I  do  not  say  these  funds  should  have 
to  be  used  to  sell  the  ABM  but  to  tell  the 
local  communities  how  they  will  be 
affected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  re- 
members that  last  year  we  had  the  fa- 
mous Starbird  memorandum.  General 
Starbird  was  in  charge  of  selling  the 
ABM.  He  put  out  a  memorandum  which 
was  secret  to  begin  with,  but  an  enter- 
prising reporter  discovered  it,  and  the 
Washington  Post  published  it.  He  set 
forth  how  to  go  about  selling  the  pro- 
gram. It  would  have  organized  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  industrial  companies 
who  were  involved  in  the  project  and 
their  people  would  be  used  to  go  to  each 
community,  inform  the  leading  citizens 
there,  and  get  them  to  speak  up  for  ABM. 
He  had  in  the  memorandum  every  possi- 
ble approach  of  the  Pentagon  and  its 
related  allies,  especially  contractors  to 
sell  the  ABM  to  the  American  people, 

I  thought  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  had  reference  to, 
I  assume  they  told  the  people  in  North 
Dakota  that,  having  the  missiles  in  their 
midst,  the  ABM  would  be  the  salvation 
of  the  world  and  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  a  great  part  of  a  mission  which 
contributes  to  peace  and  safety.  I  do  not 
know  what  else  they  would  say  to  the 
people  there.  They  would  not  say,  "Look, 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  ABM.  Half  of  the  Senate  voted  for 
it  and  half  against  it." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield, 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  The 
people  of  North  Dakota  need  no  selling 
at  all.  They  think  it  is  a  patriotic  thing 
to  do.  They  accepted  the  ABM  and  the 
Minuteman  and  two  Air  Force  bases. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  the  one  who  sold  them. 
What  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
for,  the  people  there  are  for.  I  myself  do 
not  see  why  they  had  to  send  the  military 
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there,  because  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  can  do  better  than  the  military. 
That  is  his  function.  I  think  it  is  his 
function,  as  a  Senator  and  a  political 
officer.  I  think  the  Senator  would  be 
derelict  if  he  did  not  explain  his  views 
and  interpretation  of  the  ABM,  He  sup- 
ported it.  That  is  his  right  and  duty,  if 
he  believes  in  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  turn  the 
primary  education  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  military  matters  over  to  the 
military — that  is,  if  we  want  to  pre- 
serve the  American  system.  They  simply 
have  too  much  muscle,  money,  and  per- 
sonnel. They  have  all  of  their  people  at 
their  beck  and  call  to  sell  their  views. 
If  we  think  the  military  can  do  it  bet- 
ter than  the  Congress,  then  all  right. 
But  as  long  as  I  £im  a  Senator,  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the 
Senate  and  its  function.  If  it  does  not 
perform  properly,  the  people  can  change 
things. 

I  must  say  one  wonders  about  it  on 
some  subjects,  but  I  still  have  confidence 
in  the  political  system  we  have.  I  think 
the  education  of  the  people  on  military 
matters  should  be  done  by  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  the  press — the 
civilian  part  of  our  Government  and 
country.  We  are  not  a  militaristic  so- 
ciety— at  least  we  are  not  in  the  past. 
But  I  must  say  we  do  not  give  as  much 
emphasis  to  that  aspect  as  we  did  in 
the  past.  Consider  the  bill  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  in  a  few  minutes — $66  bil- 
hon.  That  is  more  than  the  money  pro- 
vided for  all  of  the  rest  of  the  agencies 
combined,  if  we  leave  out  the  trust 
funds,  for  which  we  do  not  appropriate. 

This  one  agency  can  call  on  any  of  its 
4  million  people,  and  send  them  any- 
where it  wants  to,  to  tell  its  story.  The 
Pentagon  has  sent  veterans  all  over 
the  coimtry.  They  have  been  down  in  my 
State.  General  Walt  has  been  down  there 
several  times.  They  send  in  sergeants  to 
say  what  a  great  job  we  are  doing  in 
Vietnam  and  how  we  are  teaching  the 
people  hygiene  and  what  a  great  job  we 
are  doing  there.  They  send  them  into  my 
State,  obviously  to  offset  my  criticism. 
I  think  I  am  within  my  province  in  say- 
ing what  I  do.  My  constituents  can  re- 
tire me  if  they  want  to,  but  they  cannot 
do  anything  about  military  officers  who 
come  there. 

I  say  the  system  is  getting  out  of 
bounds  when  there  is  such  a  huge  orga- 
nization educating  the  American  peo- 
ple on  military  projects, 

A  short  while  ago  I  read  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  issued  on  November  6th,  directing 
agencies  to  cut  back  on  their  propaganda 
activities,  in  very  specific  terms,  I  shall 
not  read  it  again;  I  read  it  a  moment 
ago. 

My  amendment  is  In  direct  support 
of  the  announced  policy  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  I  think 
the  Senate  should  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F'ux- 
BRiGHT) .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Miller),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
MiTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness, 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Dominick). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 


(No.  416  Leg.) 

YEAS— 44 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Javlts 

Percy 

Case 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Long 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Saxbe 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Schwelker 

Fulbrlght 

McGovem 

Spong 

Gore 

MetcaU 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mondale 

wmiams,  N.J, 

Harris 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Young.  Ohio 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Ervm 

Murphy 

AUoW 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Fong 

Pastors 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Griffin 
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NOT  VOTING — 10 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Dodd 

MlUer 

Tydings 

Dominick 

Mimdt 

Goodell 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 


amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  this  past  week  to 
learn  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, under  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  had  decided  to  re- 
port the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  to  the  Senate  with  a  de- 
crease of  $389  million  below  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House.  When  one 
considers  that  the  House  version  was 
itself  about  $1.9  bllUon  below  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  It  Is  possible  to  hope  that 
at  least  in  this  area,  Christmas  may  ar- 
rive a  few  weeks  early  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  by  de- 
clining to  include  in  this  bill  funds  which 
were  not  in  the  President's  budget  and 
which  have  not  received  the  required  an- 
nual authorization,  has  demonstrated 
the  proper  emphasis  on  orderly  proce- 
dure which  is  essential  for  efficient,  eco- 
nomical government. 

Several  months  ago,  when  the  Senate 
was  debating  the  military  authorization 
bill,  I  spoke  on  the  twin  bulwarks  for  a 
strong,  secure  America  in  the  future. 
They  were  education  and  science.  With- 
out a  renewed  commitment  to  these, 
areas,  which  have  not  been  accorded  the 
support  they  require,  all  of  our  sophisti- 
cated new  hardware  could  conceivably 
Incase  our  society  in  a  suit  of  Inflexible, 
Inanimate  steel.  I  believe  we  have  be- 
come aware  of  this  danger  and  are  de- 
termined to  prevent  it. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion very  briefly  a  different  type  of 
strength  that  is  needed  for  a  strong 
America.  This  strength  resides  in  the 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  deep  desire  for  peace :  of  necessity 
peace  with  security,  but  peace  that  pro- 
vides hope  and  confidence  for  the  future 
of  America  and  all  mankind.  A  society 
that  continues,  year  after  year,  to  con- 
centrate a  large  bulk  of  its  resources  on 
the  machinery  of  war  and  destruction 
rims  the  risk  of  debilitating  Its  inner- 
most morality  and  Inherent  humanity. 
For  the  best  part  of  three  decades  we 
have  rim  this  risk.  Now  perhaps  there  is 
a  chance  for  change.  As  we  vigilantly 
maintain  our  national  security,  by  pru- 
dent and  judicious  defense  expenditure, 
as  we  disengage  from  war  in  Asia,  and  as 
we  closely  watch  negotiations  in  Paris 
and  Helsinki,  we  may  be  able  to  divert 
a  greater  proportion  of  our  resources  to 
peaceful  needs  at  home. 

I  view  this  current  appropriations  bill 
as  a  step  toward  this  end.  While  I  liad 
hoped  It  might  be  possible  to  effect  an 
even  greater  reduction  in  the  amount 
recommended,  I  am  satisfied  that  It  is  an 
excellent  beginning.  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
action, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Spong),  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the 
arguments  made  many  times  in  the 
early  part  in  the  Cooper-Church-Mans- 
field-Alken  amendment.  It  wm  said  at 
the  time  that  the  amendment  we  offered 
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an  unusual  amendment  and  without 
precedent.  In  my  statement  I  have  noted 
piany  reasons,  on  which  this  ques- 
has  been  raised  and  considered  by 
I  Senate  in  previous  years. 
1954,  the  debates  show,  on  the  ques- 
of  the  Korean  security  treaty,  a  col- 
between  the  distinguished  Senator 
Mississippi  and  then  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Wiley,  and  myself,  in  which  the 
from  Mississippi  raised  this 
question  of  the  'constitutional  process" 
provided  in  that  treaty,  as  necessary  to 
implement  the  treaty— to  provide  for  the 
&Tgx  ment  of  the  United  States  in  war. 
Since  that  time,  the  Senate  has  looked 
the  question  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
Committee,  under  Senator  Ful- 
examined  them  rigorously.  The 
subcommittee  under  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  Symington  I,  reviewing 
commitments,  in  action  last  year 
on  the  national  commitments  res- 
olutibn,  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  ap- 
il  of  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
defense  authorization  bill,  which 
stricken  in  conference;  later,  the 
ameidment  which  Senator  Mansfield 
I  offered  to  the  defense  appropria- 
bill,  which  was  modified  by  the  ef- 
e  work  of  Senator  Church — and 
io  the  beginning  of  our  work  to- 
gether on  later  amendments — and  the 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
I ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GRirfiN),  and  others,  a  limitation  upon 
use  of  troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand 
ccepted  by  Congress  and  by  the  ad- 
tration. 

action  which  has  been  taken  by 
Committee  on  Appropriations   fol- 
a  long  line  of  precedents. 
1  ippreciate  very  much,  and  I  know 
qolleagues  do,  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
Comm.ittee. 
.  President,  over  the  past  2  years  the 
has  rigorously  examined  the  con- 
ional  framework  of   policymaking 
fbrelgn  affairs  and  national  security 
matt  ers.  A  very  important  apphcation  of 
qesponsibilities  of  the  Senate  in  these 
was  the  debate  over  Cambodia.  A 
statement  of  the  majority  view- 
Senate  is  found  in  the  pending 
;he  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priaipons  bill.  1971.  Section  843  provides: 
843.  In  line  wltb  the  expressed  Inten- 
)f  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
ground  combat  troops  into  Laos, 
Thaliind.  or  Cambodia. 

Tte  committee  report  states  that  the 
comiaittee's  recommendation  for  the  in- 
clusipn  of  Cambodia  in  section  843  of  the 
;  based  upon  the  earlier  action  of 
enate  with  respect  to  the  defense 
authbrization  bill  on  December  15,  1969, 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
ign  military  sales  bill,  H.R.  15628, 
dopted  by  the  Senate,  58  to  37. 
clear  aflBrmative  action  by  the 
Committee  marks  an- 
othet  important  step  in  the  effort  by  the 
B  to  fulfill  its  constitution£il  re- 
sponkibilities  in  the  joint  making  of  for- 
policy,  particulaily  with  respect  to 
in  war  over  a  period  of 
year* — certainly  since  1954. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  was  to  assert  the 
view  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should  not  become  involved  in  a  new  war 
in  Cambodia,  a  country  to  which  it  has 
no  commitments,  without  the  expressed 
approval  of  the  Congress.  Underlying 
their  purpose  is  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  continuing  and  contentious  problem 
of  whether  a  decision  to  enter  into  a  war 
should  be  made  by  the  President  alone 
or  by  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  whether  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  a  war  is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people.  These  are  issues  which  have 
troubled  the  Congress  and  the  people 
during  the  life  of  the  Republic,  but  more 
particularly  since  World  War  H. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  declare 
war,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Armed  Forces  and  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  and  a  Navy,  to  suppress  in- 
surrection and  repel  invasion.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  President 
shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  militia  when  called  Into  service 
of  the  United  States.  While  the  notes  of 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion distinguished  the  power  of  the 
President  from  that  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land who  had  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  to  raise  armies  and  to  make  war, 
the  exact  and  distinctive  war  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
never  been  determined. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt,  nor 
is  there  now,  in  the  event  of  sudden  at- 
tack upon  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  upon  U.S.  forces,  the  President 
has  the  authority  and  duty  to  repel  at- 
tack. But  since  World  War  n.  the  way  in 
which  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States — the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive— decide  upon  whether  war  is  nec- 
essary for  our  security,  has  been  con- 
tinually at  issue. 

On  January  26  of  1954  in  the  debate 
on  the  Korean  security  treaty,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  I,  engaged 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Wiley  of  Wisconsin.  The  issue  was 
over  the  meaning  of  "constitutional 
processes"  and  I  am  going  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  full  colloquy — a  colloquy 
which  I  believe  throws  much  light  on  the 
issue  that  has  been  so  heatedly  debated 
over  the  past  2  years.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  following  portion. 
Senator  Stennis  is  questioning  Senator 
Wiley  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  about  the  meaning 
of  "constitutional  processes": 

Senator  Stennis.  If  the  language  does  not 
mean  the  President  can  act  without  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  then  what  does  It  mean 
and  why  Include  such  language? 

Mr.  Wiu:y.  To  put  It  In  a  little  different 
way,  let  me  say  the  language  simply  means 
that  if  there  is  an  overt  attack  by  an  aggres- 
sor upon  one  of  our  allies,  the  United  States 
will  simply  take  whatever  action  la  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
be  advisable  under  the  circumstances,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  obligations  of  this  Treaty, 
if  it  is  ratified. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  says  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.'  He  means,  does  be 
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not.  that  the  language  did  require  aflirma- 
tlve  action  by  Congress  before  the  United 
SUtes  could  enter  into  armed  conflict  or  into 
a  war? 

A  few  moments  later  in  the  debate. 
Senator  Stennis,  seeking  further  clarifi- 
cation of  the  war-making  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  said  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Stennis.  Of  course,  we  protect  our 
troops  wherever  they  may  be.  However,  apart 
from  that,  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
agree  that  before  we  would  be  called  on  to 
act  under  this  Treaty,  affirmative  action  by 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  President  would 
be  required?  Does  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Wiley  replied: 

Very  well.  I  think  that  if  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  I  have  suggested, 
namely,  if  there  had  been  an  overt  act  ol  ag- 
gression but  our  troops  were  not  Involved  or 
if  there  had  not  been  an  attack  of  our  own 
troops  but  simply  an  attack  of  our  allies,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  under  Article  III 
[of  the  UN  Charter),  that  we  would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger;  and  our  action  at 
that  time  would  be  in  accordance  with  Con- 
stitutional processes.  If  it  did  not  mean  con- 
sultation, or  something  similar,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Executive  has  the  power,  and  if 
it  meant  utilization  of  the  armed  forces,  I 
believe  that  Congress  would  and  should  have 
to  decide. 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  agree. . . . 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  raised  the  most  searching  question  that 
can  be  addressed  to  this  treaty.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  said.  It  is  the  age-old 
constitutional  question.  "Under  what  cir- 
cumstances can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  take  action  which,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, may  have  the  effect  of  committing  this 
Nation  to  war  without  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war?" 

The  phrase,  "constitutional  processes" 
must  imply  the  powers  of  both  President 
and  Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  assert 
under  certain  circumstances — such  as  our 
troops  being  attacked  or  our  physical  area 
being  Invaded — his  constitutional  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  take  action  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  Such  action  could, 
of  course,  lead  to  war. 

The  important  language  in  this  article.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  addition  to  the  phrase  "con- 
stitutional processes,"  which  is  difficult  of 
Interpretation,  is  the  language  defining  the 
area,  and  conditions  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  morally  committed  to  take 
some  action  under  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  that  he  did  not  Intend  to 
make  a  statement  which  would  interpret  In 
aiay  way  the  words  "constitutional  jwocesses" 
to  exclude  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  act,  under  certain  circumstances 
which  he  might  think  proper,  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Yes,  of  course.  Again  we  get 
into  a  field  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  for  some  165  ye«irs,  as  I  have  said. 
However,  I  beUeve  that  with  the  understand- 
ing which  has  been  appended  as  a  result  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[rJr.  George]  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
what  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  is.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  which 
would  delimit  the  constituticaial  power  of 
either  Congress  or  the  President. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  seem  simply  to  speak  in  a 
circle  and  come  back  to  where  we  started. 
What  does  "constitutional  processes"  mean? 

Mr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  a  Bricker  amendment, 
if  that  Is  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  come  back  to  the  question : 
What  are  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  tak- 
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Ing  steps  toward  war?  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
that.  In  the  absence  of  such  circumfitances 
as  demanded  the  protection  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  we  would  certainly  ex- 
pect that  Congress  would  determine  whether 
the  United  States  should  go  to  war. 

The  debate  I  have  quoted  from  1954 
concerned  Korea.  However,  the  problem 
of  national  commitments  was  very  much 
the  principle  at  issue  then  as  it  is  now. 

The  history  of  the  past  25  years  pro- 
vides many  significant  examples  of  the 
processes  of  progressive  involvement  to 
war  without  any  express  prior  commit- 
ment by  our  Government.  It  could,  oc- 
cur again  and  in  situations  where  our  na- 
tional security  and  interests  are  not  ac- 
tually threatened. 

The  collapse  of  Nazi  Germany  brought 
the  Soviet  armies  into  Eastern  Europe 
where  they  still  remain.  The  fall  of  Na- 
tionalist China,  the  attack  upon  South 
Korea,  and  the  possibility  of  a  takeover 
of  Southeast  Asia  by  Communist  China, 
caused  the  United  States  to  construct  a 
wide  ranging  series  of  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral mutual  defense  agreements  de- 
signed primarily  to  contain  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  They  are 
eight  in  number  and  include  43  nations. 
Among  them  are  NATO,  SEATO,  and 
ANZUS  and  American  multilateral 
treaties  with  Japan,  Korea,  the  Pliilip- 
pines,  and  Nationalist  China. 

While  these  treaties  differ  in  certain 
respects,  particularly  NATO,  which  states 
that  an  attack  upon  any  part  of  a  large 
area  designated  by  the  treaty,  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  upon  all  the 
parties — they  are  similar  in  substance.  In 
essense,  the  treaties  affirm  that  armed 
attack  against  any  party  to  the  treaty 
would  endanger  the  safety  of  all  and  that 
each  party  would  act  to  meet  the  danger 
"in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes."  The  term,  "constitutional 
processes,"  is  not  defined  or  spelled  out 
in  the  treaties.  Does  "constitutional 
processes"  mean  that  the  President  act- 
ing as  Commander  in  Chief  could  com- 
mit the  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
the  military  assistance  of  another  treaty 
country?  Or  does  it  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consult  with  the  Congress  to 
determine  whether  the  use  of  American 
forces  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  other  coun- 
try and  that  he  will  not  commit  forces 
until  the  Congress  has  given  its  approval, 
either  by  a  declaration  of  war  or  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress? 

In  fact,  as  the  situation  exists  today, 
with  the  presence  of  oui-  Armed  Forces 
in  a  number  of  other  coimtrles,  there  is 
obviously  a  great  danger  that  we  could 
become  engaged  in  a  war  without  "con- 
stitutional processes"  ever  being  exer- 
cised by  joint  action  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  For  in  addition  to  Vietnam, 
American  troops  are  stationed  in  large 
numbers  in  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines. Tliailand,  Nationalist  China,  and 
Western  Europe. 

Senator  Symingtons  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  made  a  very  thorough  exam- 
ination of  our  forces  commitments 
around  the  world  and  has  asked  many 
basic  questions  about  the  necessity  for 
their  continued  presence.  The  admin- 
istration is  making  a  similar  examina- 


tion. Both  branches  are  seriously  exam- 
ining the  possibility  of  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  other  countries  con- 
sistent with  our  security. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  and  necessary 
inquiry,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  mere 
presence  of  sizable  forces  in  other  coun- 
tries is  a  significant  factor  that  could 
lead  to  war  without  "Constitutional  proc- 
esses." Our  involvement  in  war  in  Viet- 
nam began  with  a  limited  military  train- 
ing program  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  1962,  the  United  States  ex- 
panded its  forces  in  South  Vietnam  as 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
enlarged  the  war  against  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  Gradually,  our  forces 
grew  from  650  in  1962  to  about  17,000 
in  1963,  to  a  peak  of  535,000  in  1969. 
When  our  forces  were  fired  upon,  our 
involvement  in  a  major  war  was  irretriev- 
ably determined.  This  involvement  was 
approved  by  tlie  Congress  in  August  of 
1964  with  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution,  but 
the  many  small  but  increasingly  bind- 
ing decisions  had  been  made  over  a  peri- 
od of  at  least  10  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  Pres- 
idents who  have  been  involved  with  Viet- 
nam, Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  or  President  Nixon, 
foresaw  or  desired  that  the  United  States 
would  become  involved  in  a  large  scale 
war  in  Asia.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
a  steady  progression  of  small  decisions 
and  actions  over  a  period  of  20  years  had 
forestalled  a  clear-cut  decision  by  the 
President  or  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress— decision  as  to  whether  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  and  involvement 
in  a  great  war  were  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity and  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  light  of  the  experience  in 
Vietnam,  a  basic  change  in  attitude  has 
taken  place.  In  constitutional  terms,  the 
recognition  that  "Constitutional  proc- 
esses" become  difficult  if  not  irrelevant 
once  engaged  in  a  war,  has  underlined 
the  urgency  of  the  debate  of  the  past  few 
years  over  Cambodia. 

Of  course,  economic  difficulties  and 
severe  social  problems  at  home,  the  de- 
sire to  change  our  priorities,  are  factors 
in  congressional  concern,  but  most  im- 
portant, I  submit,  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  it 
must  carry  out  its  constitutional  resjion- 
sibilities  to  share  the  burden  of  decision- 
making and  judgment  on  vital  issues  of 
poUcy  and  national  security. 

On  June  25,  1969,  by  a  vote  of  70  to 
16,  after  several  years  of  thought  and 
consideration,  the  Senate  approved  the 
national  commitments  resolution.  In 
brief,  the  resolution  states  that  the  use 
of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  promise  of  their  use  to  another  coun- 
try upon  the  territory  of  another 
country,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  national 
commitment  of  the  United  States  unless 
explicitly  agreed  to  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  by  a  treaty,  statute  or 
resolution. 

Building  upon  this  principle,  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  on  August  12,  1969, 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill  denying 
funds  for  the  use  of  American  forces  In 
support  of  Laos  or  Thailand.  This 
amendment  was  approved  86  to  0  on 
September  17.  1969,  but  was  deleted  in 
conference  with  the  House.  Later,  on 
December  15,  Senator  Mansfield  and  I 


Introduced  an  amendment  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  defense  appropriations 
bill.  It  was  modified  by  Senator  Citcech 
and  thus  marked  the  beginning  of  our 
association  on  Cooper-Church — and  sup- 
ported by  Senators  Javits,  Allott,  and 
Griffin,  among  others,  denying  the  use 
of  funds  for  American  ground  forces  in 
Laos.  It  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  and  remains 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  intended  effect  of 
these  amendments  was  to  insure  that  be- 
fore American  forces  could  be  committed 
to  the  defense  of  these  countries  in  war, 
the  President  must  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the 
military  sales  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  58  to  37  on  June  30, 1970, 
had  a  similar  purpose;  That  is,  to  require 
that  before  any  future  commitment  to 
a  country  with  which  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion that  any  new  commitments  must  be 
the  result  of  a  joint  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  accepted 
the  baiic  principles  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  incorporated  it 
as  a  part  of  the  bill.  Senator  Church  and 
I  are  extremely  grateful  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell, .Senator  Ellender,  and  Senator 
Stennis  and  others  for  their  careful 
consideration  of  our  written  request  to 
tiie  Appropriations  Committee  that 
Cambodia  be  a  part  of  the  prohibition 
for  U.S.  ground  combat  troops  along  with 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

The  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  an  afiBrmatlon  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  the  President  can- 
not commit  troops  to  war  in  support  of 
another  country  without  the  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

The  debate  of  the  past  several  years 
and  this  most  recent  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  Is  In  no 
sense  a  derogation  of  the  President  on 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident. On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  reestablisliment  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
warmaking  powers. 

This  effort  to  reestablish  a  proper  con- 
stitutional relationship  has  in  no  way 
restricted  the  President's  powers  to  pro- 
tect our  forces — to  respond  to  an  attack 
upon  U.S.  forces  or  upon  the  United 
States  itself.  In  these  actions,  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  require  the  approval  of 
Congress  but  he  cannot  take  the  United 
States  Into  war  unless  the  threat  to  our 
security  is  immediate,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  And  in  the  event 
of  an  action  to  meet  some  immediate 
threat  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  cut 
off  funds  for  such  actions  if  the  Con- 
gress after  due  deliberation  decides  that 
continued  action  is  not  essential  to  U.S. 
security. 

There  has  been  suggested  by  some 
commentators  that  the  process  of  the 
past  several  years  to  reestablish  the  con- 
gressional role  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy,  and  security  affairs  is  a  part  of 
a  movement  toward  neoisolationism. 
Comparisons  have  been  made  with  tlie 
battle  over  the  Bricker  amendment  in 
the  early  1950'8.  This  is  a  false  analogy. 
The  Bricker  amendment  largely   con- 
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cemed  the  issue  of  the  overriding  of 
dcmestic  law  by  treaties  and  conven- 
ti(  ns.  It  would  have  provided  that  do- 
m  !stic  law  could  not  be  superseded  ex- 
by  a  statute  approved  by  the  Con- 
_j.  The  Bricker  amendment  was  part 
a  larger  conflict  between  those  who 
actvocated  a  major  international  role  for 
United  States  and  the  isolationists, 
rhere  are  very  few  Members  of  Con- 
jss  who  desire  a  return  to  fortress 
erica  kind  of  isolationism.  What  is 
ssue  is  not  whether  we  should  be  in- 
oived  in  the  world  but  rather,  how  our 
should  be  used  to  best  further  our 
its.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  debate 
the  past  few  years  in  the  Senate  and 
Congress  over  Indochina  and  the  re- 
'j'  of  our  other  commitments  has 
;t!|engthened  the  ability  of  the  legisla- 
•■  to  make  the  joint  decisions  called 
by  the  Constitution.  The  action  of 
Appropriations  Committee  on  section 
is  an  important  declaration  of  this 
institutional  strength. 
►Ir.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
it  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
nt  the  debate  that  took  place  Janu- 
r  26  1954.  in  the  Senate. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  debate 
s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

MtruAL  Defense  Treaty  With  Korea 
'  Tie  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
med  consideration  of  the  treaty.  Execu- 
A  ( 83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ) ,  a  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at  Wash- 
^n  on  October  1.  1953. 
Ir.    Robertson.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
a  tor  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Wiley.   I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
.-^tnla. 

Robertson.   Mr.   President,   I   preface 
question  by  saying  if  anyone  Who  Is  In- 
;sted  m  knowing  why  the  Bricker  amend- 
it  was  presented,  will  take  the  trouble 
read   the  debate   In   the  Senate   In   1945, 
^n  the  Senate,  unanimously,  with  the  ex- 
ce;^lon  of  only  one  Member,  voted  to  ratify 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  he  wUl 
that  the  people  of  the  NaUon,  and  al- 
most  every  Senator,   were  so  Imbued   with 
thought  that  the  charter  of  the  United 
ons  would  be  the  Instrumentality  of  pre- 
ei^ting  another  world  war  that  the  hope  was 
essed   by  many,  including  Members   of 
Senate  who  discussed  the  charter    that 
po.^erlty  would  look  upon  that  action  as  it 
upon  the  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
tlon  of  1787,  when  the  Nation  was  formed 
Some      very      eloquent      and      wonderful 
-N:hes  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
at  that  time,  but  only  one  minor  part  of 
charter  was  discussed,  and  that  was  done 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
••  Perccson),  who  raised  the  question  as 
Fhat  kind  of  agreement  would  be  Involved 
^-e  Security  CouncU  called  on  the  Pres- 
'   of  the  United  atatee  to  send  troops 
1  in  the  event  of  another  war,  or  to 
an  aggression  which  might  lead  to  a 
-  conflict.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
ed  a  guess  that  in  such  a  case  a  treaty 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
viewpoint  was  challenged,  primarily  on 
ground   that   the  Security  Council   was 
f  a  part  of  the  United  Nations,  that  the 
Nations  was  not  a  super  sovereign 
lent,  and  that  never  in  the  past  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  except  with  a  sover- 
-  nation. 

the  time  of  the  debate  there  was  no 
s<  usslon  of  the  fact  that  an  International 
E]^:  was   Involved  In   the  United   Nations 
Chiirter,  and   also  the  question   of  human 
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rights,  which  some  persons  claim  can.  If 
acted  on  In  a  certain  way  change  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  So,  as  I  say,  without  any  mature 
consideration  of  what  the  Charter  meant, 
but  In  an  impulsive  way,  all  but  one  Member 
of  the  Senate  voted  for  Its  ratification. 

In  1948  we  find  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  considering  an 
PEPC  biU.  That  committee  reported  a  bill, 
with  a  substantial  number  of  Senators  sign- 
ing their  names  to  the  report,  stating  that, 
regardless  of  whether  such  a  bill  could  be 
authorized  by  our  Constitution,  It  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Again,  when  a  President  of  the  United 
States  seized  the  steel  companies  without 
any  apparent  authority,  so  far  as  the  average 
lawyer  or  Member  of  Congress  knew,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  two 
other  judges  who  agreed  with  him  held  that, 
even  if  the  President  did  not  have  the  power 
he  claimed  under  the  Constitution,  he  had  It 
■under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Consequently,  many  of  us  felt  that  It  would 
be  quite  appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
stitution, a  clear  definition  of  what  all  good 
constitutional  lawj-ers  said  had  been  the  law 
all  the  time — and  I  agree  with  that  view- 
point— ^that  no  treaty  which  violates  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  be  valid 
and  effective. 

Another  treaty  Is  now  brought  before  the 
Senate,  a  treaty  with  Korea.  I  find  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  that  the  heart  of 
the  treaty  is  article  HI,  which  recites: 

"article  in 

"Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack in  the  Pacific  area  on  either  of  the 
parties  In  territories  now  under  their  respec- 
tive administrative  control,  or  hereafter  rec- 
ognized by  one  of  the  parties  as  lawfully 
brought  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  It  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes." 

The  question  I  desire  to  ask  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  reported  the 
treaty,  is  this;  Will  he  be  good  enough  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  to  us  in  his  explanation 
of  the  treaty  to  what  extent  under  this 
treaty  we  are  being  committed  to  a  future 
war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia?  The  article  of 
the  treaty  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  pro- 
vides that  our  aid  will  be  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  constitutional  processes. 

Mr.  Wiley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  that,  certainly,  would 
clear  up  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ferguson)  with  refer- 
ence to  constitutional  processes  In  connec- 
tion with  the  United  Nations. 

We  all  know  that  when  the  United  Nations 
voted  to  enter  the  Korean  war  to  try  to  stem 
the  communistic  aggression  of  North  Korea, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  furnished 
troops,  and  Congress,  to  this  day,  has  never 
been  asked  to  vote  or  given  the  privilege  of 
voting  on  the  question  whether  the  Congress 
should  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Nation  cannot  make  war 
except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  discuss 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  treaty.  WUl  we 
be  committed  to  war  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
staUed  negotiations  In  the  Far  East,  the 
President  of  Korea  decides  he  has  had  enough 
of  such  tactics,  that  North  Koreans  are  In 
the  territory  of  South  Korea,  as  Indeed  they 
are.  and  that  situation  Justifies  South  Korea 
to  make  war.  In  that  event  will  we  also  be  at 
war,  under  this  provision?  If  that  Is  what  we 
are  being  committed  to,  certainly  we  should 
not  go  to  war  until  Congress  so  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  not  leave 
In  doubt  any  provision  of  the  treaty.  Most 
of  us  have  had  little  opportunity  to  consider 
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it.  We  are  all  busy  with  other  committees,  i 
had  four  committee  meetings  today,  and 
could  not  attend  them  all,  and  from  now 
on  there  wlU  be  constant  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  am 
on  five  subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  they  will  be  in  constant  ses- 
sion. Of  necessity  I  must  rely  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
when  that  committee  reports  a  treaty,  to  ex- 
plain It  fully  in  order  that  I  may  vote  in- 
telligently. I  frankly  admit  that  I  am  not 
one  who  wants  to  confess  to  the  Nation  that 
the  Senate  is  Incapable  of  analyzing  treaties 
which  It  Is  caUed  upon  to  ratify.  If  I  thought 
that  such  was  the  case  I  would  say.  Change 
the  Constitution  and  let  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approve  treaties. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  we  ratified  the 
most  far-reaching  treaty  In  the  form  of  a 
charter  In  our  history.  We  did  not  know 
what  was  In  it.  We  do  not  yet  know  every- 
thing that  Is  in  it  In  Its  full  apphcatlon. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  a  change  In  the  Con- 
stitution Is  now  being  proposed.  If  something 
comes  out  of  that  treaty  which  Is  clearly  m 
violation  of  our  Constitution,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  It  is  not  going  to  be  the  overriding 
law  of  this  land. 

So  I  call  on  my  distinguished  colleague 
with  reference  to  this  and  all  other  treaties 
that  may  come  before  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval  to  make  sure  that  we  are  fully  ad- 
vised of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  brief  ques- 
Uon?  ^ 

Mr.  Wilet.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded  for  a 
brief  question  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and 
my  Jeffersonian  friend  from  Virginia  de- 
livered quite  a  speech  which  was  very  chal- 
lenging. I  would  prefer  to  carry  on  with  my 
statement,  and  I  am  sure  the  answer  to  the 
question  which  was  finally  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
be  as  complete  as  the  English  language  can 
make  it. 

Mr.  Stennis.  If  the  Senator  would  rather 
proceed  with  his  speech  I  shall  withhold 
my  question. 

Mr.  Wilet.  Mr.  President.  In  order  that  it 
may  appear  In  the  Record  more  claarly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
very  brief  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Payne  in  the 
chair).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  treaty  Is  as  follows: 

"MnTTJAL  DEFENSE  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
KOREA 

"The  parUes  to  this  treaty, 

"Reaffirming  their  desire  to  live  In  peace 
with  all  peoples  and  all  governments,  and 
desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  In 
the  Pacific  area, 

"Desiring  to  declare  publicly  and  formal- 
ly their  common  determination  to  defend 
themselves  against  external  armed  attack  so 
that  no  potential  aggressor  could  be  under 
the  Illusion  that  either  of  them  stands  alone 
In  the  Pacific  area. 

"Desiring  further  to  strengthen  their  ef- 
forts for  collective  defense  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective system  of  regional  security  In  the 
Pacific  area, 

"Have  agreed  as  follows: 
"article  I 

"The  parties  undertake  to  settle  any  Inter- 
national disputes  in  which  they  may  be  In- 
volved by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  manner 
that  International  peace  and  security  tmd 
Justice  are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain  In 
their  International  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
obligations  assumed  by  any  party  toward  the 
United  Nations. 
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"ARTICLE   n 


"The  parties  will  consult  together  when- 
ever, In  the  opinion  of  either  of  them,  the 
political  Independence  or  security  of  either 
of  the  parties  Is  threatened  by  external 
armed  attack.  Separately  and  Jointly,  by 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  the  parties  vrlll 
maintain  and  develop  appropriate  means  to 
deter  armed  attack  and  will  take  suitable 
measures  In  consultation  and  agreement  to 
implement  this  treaty  and  to  further  Its 
purposes. 

"ARTICLE    m 

"Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack m  the  Pacific  area  on  either  of  the 
parties  In  territories  now  under  their  re- 
spective administrative  control,  or  hereafter 
recognized  by  one  of  the  parties  as  lawfully 
brotight  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  It  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes. 
"ARTICLE  rv 

"The  Republic  of  Korea  grants,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  accepts,  the  right 
to  dispose  of  United  States  land,  air,  and 
sea  forces  in  and  about  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  determined  by  mutual 
agreement. 

"article  v 

"This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes  and  will  come  into  force 
when  instruments  of  ratification  thereof 
have  been  exchanged  by  them  at  Washing- 
ton. 

"article  VI 

"This  treaty  shall  remain  In  force  indefi- 
nitely. Either  party  may  terminate  It  1  year 
after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  other 
party. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  treaty. 

"Done  In  duplicate  at  Washington,  In  the 
English  and  Korean  languages,  this  Ist  day 
of  October  1953. 

'"For  the  United  States  of  America: 

"John  Foster  Dulles. 

"For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

"Y.  T.  Ptun." 

Mr.  Wilet.  Mr.  President,  on  Thursday, 
January  21,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
With  Korea — Executive  A,  83d  Congress,  2d 
session — signed  at  Washlng^ton  on  October  1, 
1953,  unanimously  recommending  that  the 
Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation at  an  early  date. 

When  this  body  gave  Its  approval  to  the 
security  pact  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  In  1951,  one  of  the  primary  elements 
which  motivated  our  decision  was  the  con- 
viction that  while  such  a  pact  was  essential 
to  preserving  the  safety  of  this  country  In 
the  Par  East,  It  was  also  a  prerequisite  to 
the  restoration  of  Japan  as  a  free  nation  in 
a  divided  world  community.  For  we  knew, 
and  we  know  now,  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  Sovletlzed  ChUia  could  encompass  Ja- 
pan within  their  sprawling,  expanding  orbit, 
then  the  power  of  world  communism  In  the 
Pacific,  buttressed  by  Japan's  great  Indus- 
trial potential,  would  directly  and  gravely 
menace  the  security  of  the  United  States  In 
the  westward  approaches  to  this  continent. 

Parenthetically.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
that  most  of  us  realize  that  we  are  no  longer 
living  In  yesteryear.  This  little  world  has 
changed  considerably,  even  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Second  World  War.  and  has  be- 
come very  small.  Indeed.  We  have  airplanes 
that  can  travel  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
We  now  have  the  A-bomb  and  the  H-bomb. 
We  are  now  able  to  cross  our  own  continent 
In  a  matter  of  4  hours,  and  we  cross  the 
Atlantic  In  4  hours,  If  It  Is  necessary.  The 
result  Is  that  every  nation  Is  In  every  other 
nation's  backyard,  speaking  figuratively  and 
realistically. 


I  was  speaking  a  moment  ago  about  Ja- 
pan. Virtually  the  same  considerations  are 
valid  with  respect  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  Korea  which  the  Senate  now  has 
before  It.  If  we  learned  In  the  Second  World 
War  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  a  pathway 
for  Japan  to  attack  our  westernmost  pos- 
sessions, we  have  learned,  and  we  should 
now  realize,  that  the  security  of  Japan  de- 
pends upon  our  preser\'ing  a  free  and  In- 
dependent Korea  In  the  territory  across  the 
Sea  of  Japan — territory  which  points  as  a 
bayonet  at  the  heart  of  the  Island  empire. 

The  security  of  Korea  Is  therefore  a  matter 
of  the  most  vital  concern  to  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  free 
world.  One  treacherous  attempt  has  already 
been  made  to  lay  hands  upon  this  bastion 
of  freedom,  which  came  perilously  close  to 
suceeding.  Have  we  forgotten  the  ordeal  of 
Pusan?  Have  we  forgotten  what  the  position 
of  Japan  and  of  our  forces  stationed  there 
would  have  been  had  the  Communists  from 
North  Korea  driven  the  defenders  of  the 
republic  into  the  sea? 

Many  who  are  exi>erlenced  In  world  affairs 
ate  convinced  that  this  aggressive  attack 
against  Korea,  conceived,  prepared,  and 
armed  by  an  outside  power,  might  never 
have  been  unleased  had  the  enemy  been 
advised  In  advance — and  this  is  important — 
that  It  could  expect  the  United  States  to 
react  with  Immediate  and  vigorous  means 
In  aid  to  the  victims.  One  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles'  principal  preoccupations  has 
been  to  avoid  this  repetition  of  past  error, 
that  we  do  not  again  permit  a  would-be 
violator  of  free  territory  to  miscalculate  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Dulles: 

"I  believe,  as  one  looks  back  at  the  wars  of 
this  century,  that  it  can  be  said  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  if  the  aggressors 
had  known  in  advance  what  we  would  do, 
that  probably  they  would  have  not  com- 
mitted the  acts  of  aggression. 

"I  think  It  Is  absolutely  clear  as  to  what 
we  would  do,  if  Korea  were  again  invaded 
from  the  north.  We  would  do  what  we  did 
before. 

"The  Important  thing  Is  to  let  that  be 
clearly  known.  Then,  I  think  it  Is  not  Ukely 
to  happen,  but  If  there  Is  doubt  about  that, 
then  it  Is  likely  to  happen." 

In  short,  the  primary  value  of  this  treaty 
consists  in  giving  the  Communists  notice, 
beyond  any  possibility  of  misinterpretation, 
that  if  they  embark  upon  another  aggression 
in  Korea,  the  United  States  will  not  sit  idly 
by,  but  that  we  can  be  expected  to  take 
prompt  and  adequate  measures  to  meet  It.  At 
the  same  time,  the  treaty  constitutes  an  ad- 
ditional link  In  the  system  of  mutual  secu- 
rity thus  far  developed  In  the  Pacific.  It  fills 
a  gap  In  the  fabric  of  treaties  which  have 
already  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Phlllpplnee, 
Atistralla  and  New  Zealand,  and  Jap>an.  Like 
the  other  security  treaties  with  these  coun- 
tries, the  Korean  Treaty  provides  for  con- 
sultation and,  when  necessary,  appropriate 
action.  And  It  reaffirms  the  belief  of  the 
United  States  that  the  greatest  measure  of 
security  Is  to  be  found  In  collective  measiu-es. 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  evidence  our 
desire  for  peace.  It  is  not  a  threat  to  any  na- 
tion, but  rather  further  proof  of  our  will  to 
live  in  peace,  and  to  work  toward  that  end 
through  collective  action  for  the  protection 
of  the  free  nations  in  the  Pacific.  TTils  is 
clearly  recognized  in  the  preamble,  which 
proclaims  the  determination  of  the  parties 
to  defend  themselves  against  external  armed 
attack,  and  to  strengthen  their  efforts  for 
collective  defense  pending  the  development 
of  a  more  effective  system  of  regional  secu- 
rity In  that  area.  It  is  also  confirmed  in  ar- 
ticle I,  under  which  the  parties  xmdertake 
to  settle  by  peaceful  meane  any  International 
dispute  In  which  they  may  be  Involved,  and 
to  refrain  In  their  International  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  or 


obligations  assumed  by  any  party  toward  the 
United  Nations. 

Whenever  either  party  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  political  Independence  or  security  of 
either  Is  threatened  by  external  armed  at- 
tack, the  parties  are  required,  vmder  article 
n,  to  constilt  together.  This  article,  which, 
as  will  be  noted.  Incorporates  the  principle 
of  the  Vandenberg  resolution — Senate  Res- 
olution 239.  80th  Congress — obliges  the  par- 
ties, separately  and  Jointly,  to  undertake, 
through  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  main- 
tain and  develop  appropriate  means  to  deter 
armed  attack  and  to  Implement  the  treaty. 

The  heart  of  the  treaty,  as  was  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson],  who  recently  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion, is  contained  In  article  III,  which  re- 
ceived a  most  careful  examination  in  the 
committee.  It  Is  worded  as  follows: 

"Each  party  recognizee  that  an  armed  at- 
tack In  the  Pacific  area  on  each  of  the  par- 
ties. In  territories  now  under  their  respective 
administrative  control,  or  hereafter  recog- 
nized by  one  of  the  parties  as  lawfully 
brought  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  tiiat  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  danger  in  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes." 

The  imusual  phraseology  of  this  article  rel- 
ative to  territory  under  the  administrative 
control  of  one  of  the  parties,  was  drafted  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  effective  control  only 
over  a  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  day  when  a  settlement  unifying  the 
country  would  be  reached  through  processes 
recognized  as  lawful  by  the  United  Statee. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  treaty 
does  not  become  operative  unless  one  of  the 
parties  is  the  victim  of  an  external  armed 
attack.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of 
large-scale  domestic  riots  or  disturbances  in- 
stigated by  an  outside  power,  nor  does  it  ap- 
ply to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  a  coup  d'etat.  An  armed  attack 
Initiated  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
falls  outside  Its  scope.  The  Instrument,  In 
other  words.  Is  not  an  offensive  alliance. 

More  significant.  It  does  not  apply  to  ter- 
ritories not  now  under  the  administrative 
control  of  either  party,  nor  to  territory  which 
is  not  at  some  future  time  recognized  by  the 
United  States  as  having  been  lawfully 
brought  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  other  party.  In  order  to  eliminate  all  pos- 
sible doubts  on  this  score,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  George) 
that  there  be  included  in  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion an  interpretative  clause  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  that  neither  party  Is  obligated,  under 
article  III  of  the  above  treaty,  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  other  except  in  case  of  an  exter- 
nal armed  attack  against  each  party;  nor 
shall  anything  in  the  present  treaty  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  United  States  to 
give  assistance  to  Korea  except  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  against  territory  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
as  lawfully  brought  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

The  suggestion  was  adopted  In  the  com- 
mittee. Such  an  understanding  Is  altogether 
consistent  with  the  Intention  of  the  parties 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  being  ne- 
gotiated; for  Secretary  Dulles  indicated  to  the 
committee  at  the  hearings  that  this  very 
point  was  emphasized  to  the  representatives 
of  the  republic  when  article  in  was  drafted. 
The  United  States,  under  the  treaty,  reserves 
for  Itself  the  right  to  determine  whether  ter- 
ritory not  now  under  the  administrative 
control  of  Korea  haa  lawfully  been  brought 
under  such  control. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  the 
United  States  becoming  Involved  under  this 
treaty  In  hostilities  resulting  from  a  vml- 
lateral  attempt  to  the  Government  of  Korea 
to  unify  the  country  by  forceful  means  or  by 
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other  means  not  regarded  as  lawful  by 

United  States.  Whatever   the  practical 

of  such  action  by  the  other 

would  be,  we  are  not  warranted  In  as- 

that  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  do 

than    to   abide   by   the    terms   of   the 

agreement  to  which  they  and  we 

solemnly  subscribed. 

President,  I  believe  It  la  Important  to 

attention  to  one  other  element  In  the 

of  article  in,  which  recognizes  that 

armed  attack  referred  to  would  be  dan- 

to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  parties, 

action  we  take  pursuant  thereto  would 

under   this  article,  be  determined  In 

with  our  constitutional  process. 

.  Stxmkts.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 

rrom  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  question  at 

point? 

PREsroiNo  Omcxa  (Mr.  Patn*  In  the 
) .    Does    the    Senator    from    Wisconsin 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 
WucT.  I  yield. 

,  Stin  >ns.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

quoted  from  article  III  the  phrase  "in 

with  Its  constitutional  processes." 

the    Senator    explain    fully,    exactly 

Is  meant  by  the  phrase  "In  accordance 

Its  constitutional  processes,"  and  also 

his  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  con- 

Icnal   processes  were  met  at  the  time 

United  States  went  to  war  in  Korea? 

isk  the  question  in  all  good  faith,  and 

in  criticism  of  anyone.  I  was  a  Member 

:e  Senate  at  the  time  the  United  States 

to  war  In  Korea.  I  did  not  raise  any 

tlon   at    the  time  we  sent  our   troops 

.   However.   I   believe   we   have   learned 

thing   In   a   practical   way   about   what 

:lause  can  mean,  and  what  It  did  mean, 

se  It  Is  to  be  found  In  article  43  of  the 

1  ed  Nations  Charter,  which  is  on  the  sub- 

of  the  use  of  troops  and  force. 

I  shall  appreciate  the  opinion,  conclu- 

and  assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Wls- 

as  to  what  Is  meant  by  the  phrase 

iccordance  v/lth  Its  constitutional  proc- 

as  used  In  article  III  of  the  Mutual 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 

and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Wiley.    My    reply    to    that    question 

be  that  any  action  we  take  under  the 

of  article  HI  would  then  be  determined 

accordance  with  our  constitutional  proc- 

Thls  approach   follows  the  principle  of 

.lonroe  Doctrine,  rather  than  the  "attack 

one  is  an  attack  upon  all"  principle  of 

North   Atlantic  Treaty.   I  think  It  wUl 

agreed  that  the  Korean  treaty  approach, 

was  previously  formulated  by  Mr.  Dul- 

n    the   Philippine   and    Australian-New 

pacts,  has  some  advantages  over  the 

Atlantic  Treaty  formula;  and  it  avoids 

ccnstltutional    question    marks    which 

to  have  been  suggested  by  the  latter. 

proposed  treaty  does  not  change  In 

way  the  constitutional  relationship  be- 

the  President  and  the  Congress  with 

to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 

StatcG.  What  we  do  will  be  la  accord- 

wlth  the  constitutional  processes. 

the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  6  of  the 

he  will  find  this  language  under  the 

Monroe  Doctrine'  Formula."  par- 

6: 

second  element  to  be  noted  to  the 

la  of  article  III  is  its  replacement  of 

specific  conunltment  language  used  in 

:  forth  Atlantic  Treaty 

'  ilch  I  have  Just  read — 

That    Secretary    Dulles    has    called    the 

oe    Doctrine"    principle.    Thus,    each 

In  article  III,  recognizes  that  the  armed 

referred  to  therein  would  be  danger- 

o  its  own  peace  and  safety.  The  action 

taken  would  then  be  determined  In 

:  dance  with   Its   constitutional   process. 

cjntrast.  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for- 

makes  an  attack  upon  one  tantamount 

attack  upon  all,  so  that  such  an  at- 

whlcb  might  not  take  place  against  the 


United  States  Itself,  Is  nevertheless  so  re- 
garded." 

That  is,  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

"Because  of  the  constitutional  Issues 
which  the  approach  suggests,  for  example, 
whether  an  attack  upon  another  gives  the 
President  the  same  inherent  right  to  act  as 
an  attack  upon  United  States  territory,  the 
language  of  President  Monroe  was  regarded 
by  Secretary  Dulles  as  preferable  when  he 
negotiated  the  Philippine  and  Australia-New 
Zealand  Pacts,  and  Is  reproduced  In  the  Ko- 
rean Treaty. 

"In  short,  the  phraseology  of  article  lU  of 
the  Korean  Pact  permits  the  United  States 
to  take  any  action  we  deem  appropriate  by 
our  constitutional  processes,  and  gives  ade- 
quate assurance  of  support  to  the  other 
country  which  may  be  the  victim  of  an  at- 
tack. It  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
never  having  been  challenged  throughout 
our  history,  from  the  constitutional  stand- 
point, as  altering  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress," 

Mr.  STEN^as.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WiLiY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Specifically  the  clause  we  are 
discussing  means  that  before  the  United 
States  can  resort  to  force  or  use  troops,  before 
It  can  go  to  war,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
matter  be  brought  before  the  Congress.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WiLKT.  I  think  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  call  for  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress.  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to 
say.  however,  that  something  might  not  hap- 
pen which  would  be  In  the  nature  of  an 
attack  upon  our  forces  or  upon  a  part  of  our 
territory.  In  such  a  case  we  would  not  wait 
for  a  declaration  of  war:  we  would  go  Into 
battle.  Constitutional  process  might  also  in- 
clude, withdrawing  our  ambassador,  by  the 
President,  issuing  of  an  Executive  warning, 
cutting  off  aid,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stinnis.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
ther, regardless  of  what  particular  circum- 
stances might  exist  at  the  time  the  question 
may  arise,  are  we  committing  ourselves  now. 
In  agreeing  to  this  treaty,  to  go  to  war  if 
Korea  Is  attacked,  without  any  declaration 
by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Wn-ET.  In  my  opinion,  very  definitely 
the  answer  is  no,  but  we  enter  Into  an  under- 
talcing  that  If  there  is  an  overt  act  by  an 
aggressor  upon  our  ally,  then  we  will  do  that 
which  we  think  la  advisable  and  In  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  processes. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Who  Is  "we"?  Is  that  the 
Congress,  or  Is  It  the  President? 

Mr.  WnjtY.  It  Is  the  Congress  and  the 
President  who  have  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STiNms.  Under  that  Interpretation, 
then,  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  required 
before  American  forces  could  be  used,  or 
the  United  States  could  go  to  war  underthe 
treaty,  as  the  Senator  has  explained  It.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Wn-ET.  As  I  understand  the  question, 
I  agree  that  If  an  overt  act  is  oommltted  by 
an  aggressor  upon  an  ally,  It  then  rests  with 
the  constituted  authority,  to  wit,  the  Con- 
gress, to  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall  re- 
gard such  aggression  as  a  basis  for  going  to 
war. 

Mr.  STBNms.  That  Is  the  Interpretation  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  places  upon  the 
pact  the  Senate  is  considering  today;  Is  It? 

Mr.  Wiley.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Stennis.  And  on  article  HI? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Will  the  Senator  say  that, 
m  his  opinion,  that  waa  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  which  has  reported  the  treaty, 
and  which  he  represents  on  the  floor  today! 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Supplementing  what  I  have 
said,  I  would  state  that  of  course  the  Presl- 
c'.ent,    as    Commander-in-Chief,    would    un- 


doubtedly come  to  the  Congress,  he  would 
undoubtedly  submit  to  the  Congress  a  state- 
ment of  the  facte,  and  Congress  would  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  It  would  make  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Stennis.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  Is  as  far  as  the  treaty  or  pact 
goes,  and  that  It  does  not  authorize  an  attack 
by  us  or  obligate  us  to  make  an  attack  unless 
the  Congress  so  declares? 

Mr.  Thte.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point? 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  desire  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  restate  the  question,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  be  very  clear  about  the  facts 
stated  in  the  question.  I  might  say  that  we 
always  have  to  be  very  sure  of  our  facts.  As 
I  have  said  many  times,  until  one  obtains 
the  facts,  one  had  better  not  apply  a  prin- 
ciple; otherwise  one  may  apply  the  principle 
to  the  wrong  set  of  facts. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad 
to  try  to  restate  my  question,  because  I  think 
It  Is  a  very  vital  question  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  referring  to  article  in.  The  last  clause 
therein  reads:  "in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

Applying  that  to  the  United  States,  and 
assuming  that  an  attack  might  be  made  on 
Korea,  my  question  Is.  Would  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  pact, 
or  treaty,  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  act  without  action  by  Con- 
gress, and  to  respond  to  an  attack  on  Korea 
by  force  and  send  Korea  aid.  by  the  use  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  atrpower,  or  to  go  to 
war? 

Mr.  Wiley.  My  answer  Is  that  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  treaty  which  would  change, 
delimit,  or  add  to  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  know  the  Senator  does  not 
mean  to  be  evasive.  However,  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  to  go  as  far  as  he  can  in  stating  what 
he  thinks  the  treaty  means.  The  Senator  Is 
presenting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  ask- 
ing for  Its  ratification.  In  my  opinion,  merely 
to  say  that  the  treaty  does  not  change  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  go  far  enough  to  answer  the 
question  fully  and  directly. 

Is  the  treaty  a  committal  by  the  United 
States  to  go  to  war  even  though  Congress 
does  not  so  declare? 

Mr.  WiLET.  I  think  I  think  I  have  answered 
the  question.  There  is  a  certain  angle  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  which  has  been 
debated  for  almost  165  years.  The  President, 
as  the  Executive  and  as  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  under  certain  circumstances,  In  a 
number  of  Instances,  in  our  relations  with 
countries  In  South  America,  has  assumed 
the  right  and  has  exercised  the  power  when 
there  was  a  question  of  American  rights 
being  invaded. 

Let  me  try  to  be  so  clear  in  this  matter 
that  there  shall  not  be  any  suggestion  what- 
soever that  I  am  trying  to  evade  the  Issue. 
I  have  said  that  the  treaty  does  not  in  the 
slightest  add  to  or  attempt  to  control  or  de- 
limit the  right  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  sub- 
stance, it  becomes  an  agreement  with  an  ally 
that  If  and  when  an  aggressor  attacks  that 
ally,  we  will  go  to  the  aid  of  the  ally  only 
If  and  when  constitutional  processes  are  fol- 
lowed. ' 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator 

from  Wisconsin  will  yield  further 

""Vhe  PaEsroiNO  Officer.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Then,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
supjKise  that  such  a  condition  arose  that 
the  President  honestly  felt  Justified  and  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  go  to  war,  but 
that  Congress  thought  to  the  contrary,  or 
perhaps  was  not  in  session.  Then  we  would 
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be   directly  confronted   with   the   question. 
What  Is  the  President's  authority? 

I  should  like  to  raise  a  further  point  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. This  exact  language  Is  in  article  43 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  lan- 
guage leads  most  interested  citizens  to  be- 
lieve that  It  means  the  question  would  have 
to  come  before  Congress,  and  that  Congress 
would  have  to  vote  a  declaration  of  war, 
before  the  United  States  could  go  to  war. 
That  would  be  my  Interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  there  Is  a  precedent  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  that  we  reenact  the 
same  language.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
know  the  bottom  rock  opinion  of  every 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  regard  to  exactly  how  far  we  are  com- 
mitted, before  we  vote  on  the  treaty.  That  is 
why  I  am  pressing  for  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  very  fine  sentiments 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  know  he  Is  sincere  In  what 
he  says. 

Mr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is  not  self- 
executing;  and,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  any 
obligation  which  we  have  undertaken  under 
the  United  Nations,  the  meaning  Is  simply 
that  we  are  obligated  to  handle  it  under  our 
own  constitutional  processes.  This,  to  me, 
at  least,  Is  very  clear.  I  believe  it  means — - 
as  I  have  said  several  times — that  we  have 
entered  Into  an  arrangement  with  an  ally 
to  protect  that  ally  if  she  is  attacked.  Oth- 
erwise, there  Is  no  obligation  whatever.  But 
If  our  ally  Is  attacked,  still  It  will  be  up  to 
our  appropriate  constitutional  authorities 
to-wlt.  the  Congress  and  the  President,  to 
determine  how  the  United  States  will  live 
up  to  the  agreement.  If  a  resort  to  war  is  in- 
dicated, then  clearly  Congress  will  have  to 
take  action. 

Mr.  Thye.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Thye.  The  question  which  has  been 
raised  Is  that  before  the  United  Nations  can 
commit  us  to  use  our  troops,  the  United 
States  Congress  have  a  right  to  act  upon  a 
resolution  which  might  be  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  we  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise a  veto  In  the  event  such  a  resolution  Is 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council,  and  there- 
fore we  have  that  safety  Insofar  as  the 
United  Nations  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate,  of  course 
we  have  a  right  to  examine  the  various 
questions. 

The  only  part  of  the  Korean  Treaty  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  dangerous  is  the  part 
which  might  affect  the  troops  we  now  have 
in  Korea.  Of  course  we  expect  to  have  them 
there  for  some  months  to  come.  In  the  event 
a  conflict  between  the  South  Koreans  and  the 
North  Koreans  should  arise,  our  troops  would 
be  In  the  center  of  the  conflict.  Then  the 
President  would  have  to  have  the  right  and 
the  couraige  to  proceed  to  protect  our  troops 
at  the  very  moment  when  shellfire  broke  out. 
But  I  believe  that  within  the  United  Nations 
we  do  have  the  security  of  having  a  resolu- 
tion considered  by  the  Security  Council;  and 
we  have  the  right  to  veto  that  resolution  If 
we  must. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  yield  further  to  me,  I 
should  like  to  boll  down  the  question,  repeat- 
ing only  a  part  of  it:  So  far  as  language  Is 
concerned,  virtually  the  same  language  Is  In 
the  United  Nation  Charter;  and  a  precedent 
was  established  under  that  language  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  war. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  good  logic  and  com- 
monsense  that  if  now  we  reenact  virtually 
the  same  language,  we  reinforce  the  prece- 
dent which  already  has  been  established,  we 
approve  It,  and  we  read  Into  this  language  the 
meaning  which  has  been  gflven  It,  That  Is  very 
clear;  It  Is  both  law,  logic,  and  precedent. 
Therefore,  I  am  raising  that  particular  point. 


I  am  not  referring  to  all  the  conditions  now 
existing  In  Korea. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Thte) 
has  said,  we  already  are  at  war  In  Korea.  It 
Is  true  there  Is  a  truce  there  now,  but  It  Is 
merely  a  temporary  truce;  and  If  a  treaty  of 
peace  Is  not  concluded,  of  course  It  is  possible 
that  our  troops  will  have  to  resume  the  fight- 
ing. I  am  not  trying  to  cover  that  point  at 
all.  Certainly  our  men  will  be  protected. 

But  now  the  Congress  is  asked  to  legislate 
for  the  future,  hoping  at  the  same  time  that 
the  present  situation  and  condition  will  clear 
up.  We  are  proposing  to  legislate  for  the  long- 
time future,  and  It  Is  proposed  that  we  estab- 
lish a  precedent  In  the  case  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  All  the  other  agreements  or 
arrangements  were  In  relation  to  various  Is- 
lands in  the  Pacific,  which  at  least  can  be  sur- 
rounded by  our  aircraft  carriers,  submarines, 
and  alrpower. 

But  now  we  are  proposing  to  deal  with  the 
continent  of  Asia  and  with  a  pact  which  will 
operate  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future, 
unless  terminated  under  Its  terms. 

Therefore.  I  think  this  Is  the  very  heart  of 
the  question.  If  the  language  does  not  mean 
that  the  President  can  act  without  action  by 
Congress,  then  what  does  it  mean,  and  why 
Include  such  language? 

Mr.  Wiley.  To  put  It  In  a  Uttle  different 
way,  let  me  say  the  language  simply  means 
that  If  there  Is  an  overt  attack  by  an  aggres- 
sor upon  one  of  our  allies,  the  United  States 
win  simply  take  whatever  action  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  President  end  Congress  to  be 
advisable  under  the  circumstances,  having  In 
mind  the  obligations  under  this  treaty.  If  It 
Is  ratified. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  says  "the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress."  He  means,  does  he 
not,  that  the  language  would  require  affirma- 
tive action  by  Congress  before  the  United 
States  could  enter  into  armed  conflict  or  Into 
a  war? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  think  It  means  before  we 
could  get  into  a  full-scale  war;  I  am  sure  of 
that. 

But  I  agree  fully  with  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
namely,  that,  regardless  of  wherever  our 
troops  may  be,  If  they  are  attacked,  they 
will  not  await  action  by  the  President  In 
calling  Congress  Into  session;  or  If  an  at- 
tack were  made  on  any  of  our  territory,  the 
President  would  be  obligated,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  Immediately  to  take  the  steps 
which  would  be  advisable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  the  declaration 
of  the  16  nations  relating  to  the  armistice 
Is  very  significant,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declaration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

"Declaration  of  the  16  Nations  Relating 
TO  THE  Armistice,  July  27,  1953  ' 

"We,  the  United  Nations  members  whose 
military  forces  are  participating  In  the  Ko- 
rean action,  support  the  decision  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  conclude  an  armistice  agree- 
ment. We  hereby  affirm  our  determination 
fully  and  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  that  armistice.  We  expect  that  the  other 
parties  to  the  agreement  will  likewise  scru- 
pulously observe  Its  terms. 

"The  task  ahead  Is  not  an  easy  one.  We 
will  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  about  an  equitable  settlement 
In  Korea  based  on  the  principles  which  have 
long  been  established  by  the  United  Nations, 
and  which  call  for  a  united,  independent, 
and  democratic  Korea.  We  will  support  the 
United  Nations  In  Its  efforts  to  assist  the 
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people  of  Korea  In  repairing  the  ravages  of 
war. 

"We  declare  again  our  faith  In  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations, 
our  consciousness  of  our  continuing  respon- 
sibilities In  Korea,  and  our  determination  in 
good  faith  to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem.  We  affirm,  In  the  Interests  of  world 
peace,  that  If  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  armed 
attack,  challenging  again  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  should  again  be 
united  and  prompt  to  resist.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  breach  of  the  armistice 
would  be  so  g^ave  that.  In  all  probability, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine  hostilities 
within  the  frontiers  of  Korea. 

"Finally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
armistice  must  not  result  In  Jeopardizing 
the  restoration  or  the  safeguarding  of  peace 
In  any  other  part  of  Asia." 

Mr  WiLET.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  a 
part  of  the  declaration  of  the  16  nations. 
It  relates  to  the  United  Nations  members 
whose  military  forces  are  participating.  I 
read  the  following: 

"We  affirm  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace 
that  if  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  armed  at- 
tack, challenging  again  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  should  again  be  united 
and  prompt  to  resist.  The  cxjnsequences  of 
such  a  breach  of  the  armistice  would  be  so 
grave  that  in  all  probability  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  confine  hostilities  within  the 
frontiers  of  Korea. 

"Finally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
armistice  must  not  result  in  jeopardizing 
the  restoration  or  the  safeguarding  of  peace 
in  any  part  of  Asia." 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  at  this  point  for 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  WiLET.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Of  course,  we  protect  our 
troops  wherever  they  may  be.  However,  apart 
from  that,  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
agree  that  before  we  would  be  called  on  to 
act  under  this  treaty,  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  by  the  President,  would 
be  required?  X>oes  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Wn-ET.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
now  speaks,  does  he.  about  the  use  of  force? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Yes;  the  use  of  force. 

Mr.  Wtlkt.  Very  well.  I  think  that  If  the 
circumstances  were  such  as  I  have  suggested, 
namely,  if  there  had  been  an  overt  act  of  ag- 
gression, but  our  troops  were  not  Involved,  or 
If  there  had  not  be«n  an  attack  upon  our 
own  troops,  but  simply  an  attack  upon  the 
troops  of  our  allies.  It  would  necessarily  fol- 
low, under  article  m,  that  we  would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger;  and  our  action  at 
that  time  would  be  In  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional processes.  If  It  did  not  mean  con- 
sultation, or  something  similar,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Executive  has  the  power,  and  If 
It  meant  utilization  of  the  Armed  Forces,  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  and  would  have 
to  decide. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Humphrct  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officeh.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield,  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  have  only  a  little  left  of  my 
statement,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  open 
myself  to  general  questions,  if  that  Is  agree- 
able. 

Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  grants  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  dispose  United 
States  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  In  and  about 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  as  de- 
termined by  future  mutual  agreement.  By 
contrast  with  the  corre^wndlng  provision  of 
the  Japanese  Mutual  Security  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is  under  no  obligation  under 
the  Korean  Treaty  to  participate  in  the  In- 
ternal security  of  the  Korean  Republic,  or. 
as  I  have  already  noted,  to  take  any  military 
measures  as  a  result  of  a  revolution  within 
Korea.  We  can.  in  fact,  pull  out  all  our 
Armed  Forces  from  that  area  any  time  we 
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desl:  e  to  do  so;  not  that  there  Is  any  such 
lata  itlon.  The  existing  military  situation  in 
Kon  a  malces  It  more  than  nicely  that  the 
stat^nlng  of  United  States  forces  there  will 
our  national  Interest  for  some  time.  As 
ccfesequence.  a  supplementary  agreement 
lipplement  the  terms  of  article  rv  will  be 
to  regulate  the  presence  of  our  Armed 
on  Korean  soil.  Our  committee  has 
assured  that  we  will  be  consulted  by  the 
of  State  concerning  the  terms  of 
Lntlclpated  agreement. 

treaty   is   to   remain   In  force  Indefl- 
nlte|y,  although  either  party  may  terminate 
year  from  the  date  that  it  gives  notice 
ther^Kif  to  the  other  party. 

,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  Just  a  few 
about  the  United  Nations.  In  our 
reatles  with  the  Philippines,  and  with  Aus- 
tralli  and  New  Zealand,  the  parties  agree 
report  to  the  Security  Council  any  action 
to  repel  an  armed  attaclc.  This  language 
been  omitted  from  the  Korean  Treaty, 
this  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
disr^arding  its  obligations  under  the  U.N. 
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^  j&nt  to  dispel  any  doubts  Senators  may 

on  this  point.  The  facts  of  the  matter 

hese.  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 

which    restates    the    fundamental 

of  states  to  defend  themselves  against 

speclflcally  refers  to  members  of  the 

Since   South   Korea   is   not   a   member 

1  le   United   Nations,   it   was  deemed   de- 

durlng  the  negotiations,  to  omit  any 

to   the    Security    Council    in    this 

This  in  no  way  reflects  any  change 

warm  support  of  the  present  admln- 

for  the  United  Nations. 
President,    this    Is    not    a    one-sided 
It  is  not  a  gesture  of  altruistic  defer- 
to  the  Korean  people;   but  it  is  an  in- 
which    Is   eminently    In    the    best 
of    both    the    United    States    and 
The  Korean  Army  has  been  tested  and 
In   the  crucible  of  battle.   It   has 
Itself  to  be  a  valiant,  fearless,  and  able 
'.n  testimony  before  our  committee.  Gen. 
Rldgway   referred   to   instances   in 
l^istory  of  our  operations  which  demon- 
thet   Korean   troops,   under   Korean 
fought  with  much  the  same  ef- 
I  eness  as  our  own.  According  to  General 
the  Korean  soldier,  if  provided  with 
training,  equipment,  and  leadership, 
(ght  with  very  great  gallantry  and  very 
efficiency.  This  military  reservoir,  which 
negligible,  complements  the  deterrent 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
to  put  the  world  on  notice  that  we 
to  defend  the  peace  In  Korea. 

ratification  of  the  treaty  will  pre- 
doubts  from  arising  in  the  minds  of 
who  covet  the  soil  of  Korea  as  to  Just 
our  intentions  are.  The  treaty  itself  will 
itablUzlng  factor  in  an  area  which  has 

little  stability  for  so  many  years. 

President,  the  Korean  Mutual  Defense 

is  a  testimonial  to  a  gallant  people,  a 

iuflerlng  people  who  bear  the  scars  of  a 

scourging  endured  through  3   years 

y.  3  years  of  indescribable  devasta- 

ind  its  accompanying  sorrow  of  hunger, 

and  death.  Victims  of  a  cruel  and  pre- 

Jated  aggression   carefully   prepared  by 

CDmmunlst  enemies  of  civilization,  they 

a  desperate  struggle,  at  first  inade- 

y  armed  end  Inadequately  supplied  but 

endowed  with  a  spiritual  resource  that 

Korea  to  bear  up  proudly  under  any 

ty  which  would  have  humbled  others 

fortunate  circumstances  and  blessed 

I  Tester  advantages. 

have  been  proud  to  call  the  Koreans 

ly:   and  we  are  proud  to  have  fought 

worked  with  them.  And  we  should  be 

to  Join  with  them  In  this  instrument  of 

1    faith    and    confidence,    which    will 

the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom,  and 

(  then  our  Pacific  defenses. 


I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  to  g\ve  their 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  subject  to  the  understanding  which 
has  been  described. 

In  our  discussion  In  the  committee  there 
followed,  as  a  result  of  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  George), 
the  understanding,  which  is  made  a  part  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  The  under- 
standing reads  as  follows: 

"It  la  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  that  neither  party  is  obligated,  under 
article  m  of  the  above  treaty,  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  other  except  in  case  of  an  external 
armed  attack  against  such  party;  nor  shall 
anything  In  the  present  treaty  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  United  States  to  give  assist- 
ance to  Korea  except  In  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack  against  territory  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  as  lawfully 
brought  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea." 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  yielding. 

The  PnEsmiNG  Officer.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yielding  the  floor,  or  yielding  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  WiLET.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  been  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  searching  questions  asked  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis).  I  should  like  to  say,  first,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  wording  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  has  relevancy  in  this 
situation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  If  it  is 
not  true  that  the  United  Nations,  contrary 
to  popular  belief  held  by  some,  has  no  pow- 
er whatsoever  to  conmilt  this  Nation  to  war, 
Mr.  WnxY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Cooper.  There  Is  only  one  situation  In 
which  the  United  Nations  might  have  any 
power  to  commit  our  troops.  If  under  the 
Charter  nations  have  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  fixed 
and  permanent  military  forces,  consenting 
in  advance  for  their  use  to  maintain  peace, 
there  would  be  authority  to  commit  the 
forces.  As  this  has  not  been  done  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation.  I  say  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
agree — that  there  Is  absolutely  no  power  in 
the  United  Nations,  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  war. 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  raised  the  most  searching  question  that 
can  be  addressed  to  this  treaty.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  said,  it  Is  the  age-old 
constitutional  question,  "Under  what  cir- 
cumstances can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  take  action  which,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, may  have  the  effect  of  committing  this 
Nation  to  war  without  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war?" 

The  phrase,  "constitutional  processes" 
must  Imply  the  powers  of  both  President  and 
Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  assert  under 
certain  circumstances — such  as  our  troops 
being  attacked  or  our  physical  area  being  In- 
vaded— hlB  constitutional  power  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  take  action  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country.  Such  action  could,  of 
course,  lead  to  war. 

The  Important  language  In  this  article. 
It  seems  to  me.  In  addition  to  the  phrase 
"constitutional  processes,"  which  is  difficult 
of  interpretation,  is  the  language  defining 
the  area,  and  conditions  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  morally  committed  to  take 
some  action  under  Its  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  that  he  did  not  Intend 
to  make  a  statement  which  would  Interpret 
m  any  way  the  words  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" to  exclude  the  constitutional  power  of 


the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  act,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  he  might  think  proper,  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WiLET.  Yes,  of  course.  Again  we  get 
Into  a  field  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  for  some  165  years,  as  I  have  said. 
However,  I  believe  that  with  the  understand- 
ing which  has  been  appended  as  a  result  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  George)  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  what  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  Is.  As  I 
have  stated,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  treaty 
which  would  delimit  the  constitutional  power 
of  either  Congress  or  the  President. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  seem  simply  to  speak  in  a 
circle  and  come  back  to  where  we  started. 
What  does  "constitutional  processes"  mean? 
Mr.  W;let.  If  it  Is  not  a  Brlcker  amend- 
ment, if  that  Is  what  the  Senator  has  In 
mind. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  come  back  to  the  question: 
What  are  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  tak- 
ing steps  toward  war?  I  believe  that  the 
distiagutshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  circum- 
stances as  demanded  the  protection  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  we  would  cer- 
tainly expect  that  Congress  would  deter- 
mine whether  the  United  States  should  go 
to  war. 

Mr.  WnxT.  I  believe  that  expresses  very 
forcefully  the  position  I  take  as  to  what 
the  language  means.  However,  I  cannot  help 
but  say  that,  as  we  discuss  the  treaty,  which 
relates  to  a  small  country,  a  mere  dot  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
day  in  which  we  are  living — and  I  say  this 
very  thoughtfully — I  am  sure  If  we  could 
foresee  any  danger  of  a  third  world  conflict 
which  would  make  it  advisable  for  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  convene  Congress  In  Washing- 
ton, where  we  could  be  immediately  blown 
out  of  existence  by  a  bomb,  but  himself  to 
take  the  steps  which  were  necessary  under 
the  circumstances.  Congress  should  provide 
the  machinery  to  make  It  possible  to  vote. 
If  necessary,  by  television  or  In  any  other 
way,  so  that  that  which  happened  to  Hiro- 
shima could  not  happen  to  Washington. 

The  story  has  been  told  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  consulted  on  the  wis- 
dom of  dropping  the  A-bomb  on  Tokyo,  and 
he  said,  "If  we  do  so,  we  will  kill  the  Em- 
peror, and  kill  all  the  high  government 
officials  in  Japan.  We  cannot  do  that  to 
Japan,  because  we  need  the  Emperor,  around 
whom  the  people  can  gather  when  we  take 
over." 

There  will  be  nothing  like  that  In  a  third 
world  war.  The  object  will  be  to  paralyze  at 
one  time  the  entire  Government — Congress, 
the  Executive,  and  the  courts.  Consequently, 
there  should  be  adequate  machinery  avail- 
able whereby  Congress  could  vote  by  long 
distance  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  WiLET.  I  yield  further  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  know  I  share  the  hope  of  every 
Senator  that  there  will  be  no  resumption  of 
the  Korean  war,  but  if  there  should  be,  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  Congress  to  take  prop- 
er constitutional  action. 

But  we  cannot  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent his  constitutional  powers  to  protect  our 
security,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
give  to  this  treaty  any  Interpretation  which 
would  permit  any  assumption  that  he  would 
not  act  to  protect  our  forces  or  to  meet  fur- 
ther aggression  In  Korea. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Wilet.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr.  HtJMPHREY.  I  feel  that  the  questions 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STENNIS]  has  asked  and  the  probing  he  has 
done  are  of  such  significance  that  those  of 
us  who  served  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the 
treaty  should  make  our  own  positions  quite 
clear. 

First  of  all,  I  concxir  In  the  general  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  treaty  as  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
When  we  mention  the  phrase  "constitutional 
processes"  we  must  remember  that  In  article 
III  of  the  Korean  treaty,  which  Is  now  under 
discussion,  the  phrase  Is  preceded  by  the 
language:  "would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  It  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  determine  the  action  In  the  area  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and 
security. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  "constitu- 
tional processes"  relate  to  two  sections  of  our 
Constitution.  The  phrase  relates  to  article  I, 
dealing  with  the  legislative  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war.  It  also  relates  to  article 
n.  the  Executive  authority.  In  which  article 
tlie  President  Is  made  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  He  takes  an  oath  of  office  to  defend 
the  Republic  and  uphold  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  argue  the  question 
of  constitutional  processes  Is  beyond  the 
point.  The  fact  Is  that  the  courts  have  In- 
terpreted, and  the  President,  by  effective  Ex- 
ecutive action,  has  made  It  clear  and  un- 
mistakable, that  the  Executive,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  xinder  the  Con- 
stitution, within  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses, can  take  the  action  he  deems  to  be 
necessary  In  order  to  protect  the  peace  and 
safety  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  only  reason  we  are  entering  the  treaty 
at  all  is  because  we  feel  It  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  General  Rldgway  whether  it 
was  their  feeling  that  the  defense  of  Korea 
was  important  to  our  national  security.  The 
answer  Is  to  be  found  In  the  hearings.  Gen- 
eral Rldgway  answered  unmistakably,  as  did 
the  Secretary  of  the  Airmy,  that  the  defense 
of  South  Korea  against  armed  attack  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  and  juris- 
dictional Integrity  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  to  know  that  I  do  not 
Interpret  the  term  "constitutional  processes" 
to  mean  necessarily  that  there  would  be  an 
open  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  the  preceding  section 
of  article  II,  which  refers  to  consultation  by 
the  parties  in  case  of  an  Impending  attack, 
would  give  the  President  time  to  come  before 
Congress.  However.  It  is  entirely  possible,  as 
we  sit  here  today,  now  at  this  very  minute, 
that  an  attack  could  be  launched  against 
American  installations  In  Okinawa  or  In  the 
Philippines  or  in  Korea.  Surely  under  such 
circumstances  we  would  expiect  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  effective  action,  as  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  protect  our  forces  and 
our  Interests.  I  want  that  pwlnt  to  be  abso- 
lutely clear  In  light  of  the  Important  ques- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
asked. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  we 
have  a  flexible  defense  structure,  under 
which,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated.  In  answer  to 
questions  by  Senators,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  necessarily  to  restrict  ac- 
tion. In  case  of  aggression  In  Korea  or  In 
other  areas,  to  the  Immediate  geographical 
area  where  the  combat  Is  occurring,  but  to 
pick  and  choose  as  we  please. 

I  asked  questions  along  that  line  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  General  Rldg- 
way, when  they  appeared  before  the  com- 
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mlttee.  I  asked  General  Rldgway  the  ques- 
tion: "Would  we  be  limited  under  the  treaty 
to  oonflne  our  military  action  to  South  Ko- 
rea?" His  answer  was  that  we  would  not  be 
so  limited,  but  that  we  would  be  able  to 
pick  and  choose.  He  did  not  say  where  we 
would  pick  and  choose,  but  he  said  that  we 
would  use  our  forces  where  we  saw  fit  to  use 
them. 

I  think  we  all  ought  to  understand  that 
fact  when  we  vote  on  the  treaty,  as  we 
should  understand  what  we  are  voting  for. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  ratlflcatlon  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  was  about  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins].  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  sit  down  and  permit 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  speak  on 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  did  want  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  Inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  his  statement  I  believe  It  is  only  fair 
to  give  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr, 
Stennis]  an  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  referred 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
plying on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, If  he  does  not  object. 

Of  course,  If  our  troops  were  attacked  In 
Korea  or  In  Okinawa,  or  anywhere  else,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  Imme- 
diately act  to  defend  them.  That,  however, 
is  entirely  apart  from  the  argument  today. 
The  question  before  the  Senate  today  goes 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  protecting 
American  troopw.  It  goes  to  the  question  of 
saying  to  a  foreign  nation:  "If  you  are  at- 
tsu:ked.  under  any  circumstances,  we  will 
come  right  into  the  fray." 

That  Is  the  question  before  us.  I  ask  now: 
By  constitutional  processes  Is  It  meant  that 
Congress  will  be  ignored?  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  very  honest  and  has 
stated  how  Congress  would  enter  the  pic- 
ture. Others  may  be  Just  as  honest  and  yet 
disagree.  However,  let  us  keep  our  eye  on 
the  ball.  The  question  Is  whether.  In  certain 
circumstances,  we  will  commit  ourselves  un- 
conditionally to  go  Into  a  foreign  country. 

It  Is  a  new  policy.  The  question  Is,  What 
does  "constitutional  process"  mean?  If  It 
does  not  mean  that  Congress  Is  Involved,  why 
have  that  clause  In  the  treaty?  If  It  does 
not  mean  that  Congress  Is  to  declare  war, 
then  I  believe  It  Is  Included  argumentatlvely, 
and  I  say  let  us  strike  It  out  so  that  it  may 
be  clearly  defined  and  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Senate  may  give  an  Interpretation. 
I  think  we  should  Include  the  action  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  when  we  commit  ourselves  to  take 
action  thousands  of  miles  frc«n  home  with- 
out g^lvlng  Congress  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  decision. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  will  yield  shortly.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  a  great  amount  of  difference 
between  the  tvro  Senators  who  have  spoken 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  treaty 
contemplates  that  an  overt  act  of  aggression 
being  committed  on  South  Korea — that  Is 
the  single  fact  we  will  take  Into  considera- 
tion— and  in  that  event  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  phrase  "constitutional 
processes"  means  action  by  the  Congress. 
I  have  said  so  3  or  4  times  In  different 
ways,  but  I  again  refer  to  the  understanding 
which  Is  made  a  part  of  the  treaty: 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  that  neither  party  Is  obligated,  under 


article  in  of  the  above  treaty,  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  other  except  In  case  of  an 
external  armed  attack  against  such  i>arty; 
nor  shall  anything  In  the  present  treaty  b« 
construed  as  requiring  the  United  States  to 
give  assistance  to  Korea  except  In  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  against  territory  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
as  lawfully  brought  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

That  expresses  what  we  think  the  treaty 
means  in  relation  to  an  overt  attack  by  any 
nation  upon  South  Korea. 

Liet  us  assume,  as  has  been  suggested,  an 
attack  upK)n  Okinawa  or  upxin  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Hawaii,  and  it  comes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  President.  He  cannot  i>ermlt  our 
forces  to  be  sitting  ducks.  His  duty  Is  to  be 
alert  and  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  the  forces  under  him  must  be  ready. 
I  do  not  think  I  can  say  anything  more 
than  I  have  said,  that  the  treaty  does  not 
delimit  the  p>ower  of  the  Executive  or  the 
power  of  the  Congress.  Everything  remains 
as  is  provided  for  In  the  Constitution.  We 
are  saying  to  an  ally,  "You  remain  at  home. 
If  an  aggressor  attacks  you,  then,  pursuant 
to  congressional  authority  or  constitutional 
process,  we  will  decide  what  we  are  going  to 
do." 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Senator's  comments 
about  the  interpretative  clause  I  think 
should  be  clearly  understood  to  Involve  two 
things:  First,  to  define  the  scope  of  the 
treaty,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out;  sec- 
ond, if  the  Government  of  South  Korea 
should  start  a  unilateral  action  and  try  to 
defend  Korea  by  military  means,  which  was 
the  subject  of  Interrogation  of  witnesses, 
under  this  treaty,  because  of  such  unilateral 
action  within  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  started 
let  tis  assume,  by  our  pwrtner  to  the  treaty, 
we  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  furnish 
military  defense.  This  does  not  rule  out 
the  pyosslblUty  that,  as  a  restilt,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  action  within  the 
area  to  defend  our  own  Installations,  our 
own  Interests,  but  it  makes  It  clear  that  this 
treaty  can  be  Interpreted  In  no  way  as  bind- 
ing the  United  States  to  aid  In  some  expedi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Dr.  Rhee. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  we  are  at  a  p>olnt  In  foreign 
affairs  where  we  must  be  mature  and,  I 
should  say,  somewhat  bold  and  frank,  that 
this  treaty  does  not  make  mandatory  a  dec- 
laration of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  does,  however,  re- 
quire that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
following  constitutional  processes  In  article 
I  and  article  II,  defend  the  security,  the 
peace,  and  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote  what 
General  Rldgway  had  to  say.  I  said  to  Gen- 
eral Rldgway  in  questioning  him: 

"Senator  Humphrey.  Do  we  consider  the 
southern  half  of  Korea  as  essentially  neces- 
sary, or  essential  to  otir  defense  in  the  Pa- 
cific— ^to  the  defense  of  our  own  security 
and  territorial  responsibilities  that  we  have 
in  the  Pacific? 

"General  Rhjgway.  Positively;  yes,  sir." 

That  Is  a  clear-cut  answer. 

So,  finally.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  given  the  only 
answer  that  can  be  given;  namely.  It  bears 
upon  the  situation,  and  the  President  can 
surely  come  to  the  Congress  If  It  is  humanly 
pxjsstble,  partlctUarly  If  the  hostilities  are  of 
great  dimension;  but  no  Congress  would 
want  to  tie  the  President's  hands  In  doing 
what  is  necessary  for  the  fundamental  Inter- 
ests and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Wiley.  We  will  determine  the  action 
for  consultation,  well  and  good.  But  if  we 
should  find  ourselves  In  a  situation  similar 
to  that  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  our  country 
took  action  before  It  declared  war,  and  the 
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1  Tesldfnt  asked  later  for  a  declaration  of  war 
under  this  treaty  or  any  other  treaty,  we 
irould  not  expect  the  President  of  the  United 
:  itotes  to  stand  Idly  by  and  see  the  security 
<  f  our  own  country  threatened  and  not  take 
1  K3sltlve  action. 

I  desire  to  make  clear  that  the  military 
authorities  have  said  they  believe  the  de- 
t  snse  of  South  Koera  is  essential  to  our  own 
(ecurlty. 

Mr.  WiLET.  Mr.  President.  I  said  I  would 
3  leld  to  the  Senator  from  UUh. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Suppose  a  situation  exists  In 
\  rhlch  the  war  which  has  been  raging  in  Ko- 
lea  Is  settled,  and  a  peace  treaty  is  entered 
1  ito.  This  treaty.  1  understand,  extends  be- 
S  ond   such   a    period. 

Mr.  Wn-rr.  That  Is  correct 
Mr   Watkins.  It  goes  on  Indefinitely, 
Mr.  WiiET.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr    Watkins.   Suppose  Korea  were  again 
t  ireatened.   Am  I  to  understand  that  Con- 
press  would  be  required   to  act  before  the 
F  resident  could  send  forces  to  defend  against 
another  attack? 

I  notice  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
FrMPHRET]  Is  shaking  his  head.  I  totally 
disagree  with  his  Interpretation  of  the  pow- 
e  -s  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Wiley.  If  I  understand  the  Senator's 
8  Atement  Is  referring  to  a  threatened  at- 
ti  ck.  Does  he  mean  there  has  actually  been 
a  1  overt  attack? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Suppose  another  nation 
a1  lould  attack  Korea  and  the  situation  which 

w !  now  have  did  not  exist 

Mr  Wn,KT.  I  read,  and  I  thought  the  Sen- 
a  or  from  Minnesota  also  referred  to  this 
l8  nguage: 

"Nor  shall  anything  In  the  present  treaty 
b^  construed  as  requiring  the  United  States 
u.  give  assistance  to  Korea  except  In  the 
ei  ent  of  an  armed  attack  against  territory 
w-iich  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
8'  ates  as  lawfully  brought  under  the  admln- 
is  ratlve  control  of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 
I  think  that  If  an  armed  attack  occurred. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  to  submit  the  matter  to  Congress. 
Mr.  Watkins.  That  Is  my  understanding. 
Mr.  Wn-ST.  I  have  said  that  50  times. 
Mr.  Watkins.  I  wanted  to  be  certain.  I  de- 
81  ed  to  ascertain  what  would  happen  if  we 
w  re  enabled  to  get  out  of  the  present  con- 
dJ  aon.  which  has  never  been  legally  declared 
to  be  war.  but  actually  is  war.  When  that 
si  uation  has  passed  and  there  is  peace  again 
in  the  world,  then.  In  the  event  of  another 
attack  upon  Korea,  or  upon  South  Korea — 
le  ,  me  put  it  that  way — under  this  treaty, 
w]  lat  would  be  the  constitutional  processes 
th  B  United  States  would  go  through  to  be- 
co  me  a  party  to  that  conflict  or  to  decide 
n<  t  to  become  a  party  to  the  conflict? 

Mr.  Wn-ET.  It  would  be  necessary  to  fol- 
io V  the  constitutional  processes.  The  Presi- 
de nt  woTild  undoubtedly  report  the  situa- 
tldn  to  Congress:  and  In  such  a  case,  If  the 
at;ack  was  simply  an  Isolated  attack  upon 
Scuth  Korea  by  an  aggressor,  I  think  the 
la  iguage  of  the  treaty  Is  very  plain. 

Ivlr.  Watkins.  That  Congress  would  have 
to  make  the  decision  whether  the  United 
St  ites  would  go  to  war  or  would  not  go  to 
U-:  r' 

\fr.  WiLET.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  Watkins.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
e  made  clear, 
ilr.    BuTLBB   of   Maryland.    Mr.    President, 

the  Senator  yield? 
klr.  WiLET.  I  yield. 

ylr.  BuTiiK  of  Maryland.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
had  an  opp)ortunlty  to  follow  the  debate 
closely  as  I  should  have.  My  question  may 
""■y  have  been  answered. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
Xrcm  Wisconsin  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  leave  the  matter  to 
thi  Ir  own  Individual  constitutional  processes 
wl  bin  their  own  countries,  why  does  the 
tre  »ty  provide  that  we  shall  perform  acts  to 
meet  dangers,  instead  of  following  the 
foicnuJa  as  laid  down  by  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
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which  makes  it  optional  as  to  whether  we 
shall? 

Mr,  WiLET.  X  do  not  have  any  question  In 
my  mind  that  It  Is  made  optional,  entirely 
depending  on  the  act  of  Congress.  Article 
n  provides: 

"article  n 

"The  parties  will  consult  together  when- 
ever. In  the  opinion  of  either  of  them,  the 
political  Independence  or  security  of  either 
of  the  parties  Is  threatened  by  external 
armed  attack.  Separately  and  Jointly,  by 
self  help  and  mutual  aid.  the  parties  will 
maintain  and  develop  appropriate  means  to 
deter  armed  attack  and  will  take  suitable 
measures  in  consultation  and  agreement  to 
Implement  this  treaty  and  to  further  Its 
purposes." 

Then  article  III  sets  forth : 

"article  ni 
"Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack In  the  Paclflc  area  on  either  of  the 
parties  in  territories  now  under  their  respec- 
tive administrative  control,  or  hereafter  rec- 
ognized by  one  of  the  parties  as  lawfully 
brought  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes." 

In  order  to  make  It  absolutely  clear — and 
I  have  read  this  three  times  previously — the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Oeoroe]  submitted  an  understanding 
to  be  appended  to  the  treaty,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
agreed  that  It  should  be  appended.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  that  neither  party  Is  obligated,  under 
article  III  of  the  above  treaty,  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  other  except  In  case  of  an 
external  armed  attack  again.st  such  partv; 
nor  shall  anything  in  the  present  treaty  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  United  States  to 
give  assistance  to  Korea  except  In  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  against  territory  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
as  lawfully  brought  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

As  we  said  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphret),  the  com- 
mittee debated  very  clearly  the  issue:  Sup- 
pose Syngman  Rhee  started  the  battle.  Would 
there  be  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States?  The  answer  was,  "No.  there 
would  be  no  obligation  whatsoever." 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  Butler  of  Maryland.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Wilbt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Chavez.  I  wish  to  clear  up  a  point  in 
my  own  mind.  I  am  in  accord  with  what 
the  United  States  has  done  in  the  case  of 
South  Korea.  But  I  see  Korea  divided  into 
South  Korea  and  North  Korea.  Suppose 
Syngmaui  Rhee,  possibly  feeling  as  did  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  about  our  own  country,  that  it 
should  not  be  divided  into  South  United 
States  and  North  United  States,  decided  to 
go  to  war  about  the  division  of  Korea?  What 
would  be  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Wiley.  There  would  be  nj  obligation. 
Mr.  Chavez.  The  Senator  will  remember 
that  once  upon  a  time  Lincoln  took  the 
United  States  to  war  on  the  question  of  a 
divided  country,  and  many  men  from  Wis- 
consin and  every  other  State  of  the  Union 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  fought 
in  battle  against  those  who  lived  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dlxons  line,  who  felt  the  other 
way  about  the  question.  If  Lincoln  was  right, 
would  Syngman  Rhee,  likewise,  be  right,  if 
he  declared  a  war  to  unite  Korea? 

I  think  I  am  asking  a  fair  question.  Should 

there  be  a  South  Korea  and  a  North  Korea? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  trv  to 

answer    the    Senator's    question.    First,    If 


Syngman  Rhee  should  precipitate  a  war 
there  would  be  no  obligation  upon  the  United 
States  under  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Chavez.  That  is  the  point. 
Mr.  Wiley.  There  would  be  no  obligation 
whatsoever  unon  our  Government. 

Second,  when  Lincoln  said  there  should 
be  one  nation,  indivisible,  he  recognized  that 
If  the  South  should  win,  it  would  have  been 
the  beginning  of  "dividltls,"  and  the  United 
States  would  have  been  merely  another  coun- 
try of  the  Balkan  type. 

Mr.  Chavez.  What  about  Korea? 
Mr.  Wiley.  So  Abraham  Lincoln  was  right 
Third,  so  far  as  Syngman  Rhee  is  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  aa  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  we  have  said  that  we  will  take 
steps,  and  we  are  trying  to  take  steps,  to 
bring  about  a  unification  of  Korea,  but  we 
win  not  go  to  war  for  that  purpose.  I  think 
that  policy  is  definite  and  certain.  I  think 
all  of  us  sympathize  with  Syngman  Rhee 
and  with  Korea.  All  of  us  hope  that  if  and 
when  the  world  conflagration  simmers  down 
Korea  can  again  be  united  and  be  one  people 
But  that  Is  some  distance  in  the  future. 

The  philosophy  of  this  treaty  was  stated 
better  than  I  myself  could  state  It  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Dulles,  who  is 
now  Secretary  of  State.  The  purpcxse  is  to 
serve  notice  upon  those  who  caused  the 
devastation  in  Korea  that  if  they  attempt 
to  take  South  Kore:i,  then  we  wUl  take  such 
steps,  pursuant  to  our  congressional  proc- 
esses, as  we  deem  advisable. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  said,  the  United 
Nations  has  said  substantially  the  same 
thing.  Sixteen  of  the  United  Nations  have 
declared  that  to  be  their  policy. 

Mr.  Chavez.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  Indulgence.  The  only 
point  I  wished  to  make,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  answered  my 
question  correctly,  is  that  by  our  preach- 
ments we  try  to  sell  our  ideas  of  government 
to  other  countries.  But  once  in  a  while  I 
become  very  much  confused.  I  see  South  Ko- 
rea, and  I  see  North  Korea.  Yet  we  have  the 
example  of  Lincoln,  who  was  a  peaceful  man, 
permitting  Americans  to  be  killed  in  order 
to  hold  the  United  States  together.  I  do  not 
know  for  certain,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
once  in  a  while  we  are  willing  to  have  people 
of  the  same  type  and  kind  divided. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  why  a  treaty  Is  needed  when 
we  already  have  the  United  Nations  operat- 
ing.  The  United  Nations  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  all  the  small  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  covenant  has  still  a 
long  time  to  run. 

Will  the  Senator  explain  why  this  treaty 
is  needed,  even  though  the  United  Nations 
has  been  and  is  supposed  to  be  continuing 
to  fight  to  defend  the  integrity  of  South 
Korea? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  believe  I  answered  the  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  in  my  opening  remarks.  I 
showed  quite  clearly  that  the  reasons  for  the 
treaty  was  given  by  Secretary  Dulles,  and 
by  the  other  witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
hearings.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the  hear- 
ings. I  think  he  will  find  the  answer  to  his 
question. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that,  among  other 
things,  we  have  been  precipitated  Into  lead- 
ership In  the  world,  and  that  we  ought  to 
enter  Into  the  treaty.  I  felt  that  in  view  of 
the  treaties  Into  which  this  country  had  en- 
tered with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  it  was  necessary  to  serve 
notice  upon  the  Kremlin  that  we  would  do 
what  is  set  forth  In  the  pending  treaty.  After 
all,  the  Kremlin  is  pulling  the  strings.  The 
Kremlin  pulled  the  strings  when  we  were  In- 
volved In  hostilities  with  North  Korea.  After 
we  defeated  the  North  Koreans,  the  Kremlin 
Induced  General  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
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munlsts  to  enter  the  conflict.  We  fought  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  succeeded  in  halt- 
ing them.  About  2  million  'Ives  were  lost 
in  the  conflict.  We  are  stating  to  the  Kremlin 
now,  "If  you  start  again,  what  follows  may 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  limited  war" — 
and  it  may  not  be  a  limited  war. 

In  the  opinion  of  that  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment which  spearheads  foreign  policy.  It 
was  thought  that  to  enter  into  the  pending 
treaty  would  be  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
security. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  If  South  Korea  were 
defeated  by  the  Communists,  that  country 
would  become  a  spearhead  right  Into  the 
very  heart  of  Japan.  If  the  Kremlin  could 
gain  control  of  Japan,  with  its  great  indus- 
trial capacity,  it  would  mean  that  all  of  Asia 
would  be  lost  to  the  Communists,  including 
the  southeast.  That  area  would  include  Ja- 
pan, Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  rest  of  that  %ital  area 
of  the  world. 

I  think  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  best 
military  brains — and  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
one  of  them — that  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
Into  this  treaty  with  Korea  In  the  interest 
of  America.  I  think  that  underlying  that 
foreign  policy  is  the  basic  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  the  preservation  of  the  Nation 
itself.  When  steps  are  taken  such  as  will 
be  taken  In  consenting  to  the  treaty.  I  think 
it  will  be  the  Judgment  of  those  who  claim 
to  know,  who  claim  to  have  facts  of  which 
we  have  only  a  part,  that  the  treaty  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  this  country, 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Is  not  the  making  of  this 
treaty  another  confession  that  the  United 
Nations  does  not  have  adequate  power  to  do 
what  It  was  created  to  do,  and  that  the 
United  Nations  has  substantially  failed  to 
protect  all  the  smaller  countries,  and  that 
that  failure  has  required  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  a  series  of  treaties  In  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  to  enter  Into  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  that  the  United 
Nations  had,  from  the  nations  which  con- 
stituted that  organization,  the  authority  to 
undertake  the  Job.  The  United  Nations  ts  but 
an  adventure  in  seeking  to  create  some  kind 
of  unity  at  a  crossroads  of  the  world,  where 
the  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow  men  can 
meet  and  exchange  Ideas.  However,  there 
is  no  real  power  in  the  United  Nations  as  yet. 
Perhaps  when  nations  begin  thinking  alike, 
and  dreaming  a  little  more  about  funda- 
mental spiritual  factors,  the  United  Nations 
may  become  a  truly  International  force. 

I  might  add  the  treaty  Is  made  pursuant 
to  article  61  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
relating  to  the  right  of  states  to  defend 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  NATO  In  E^urope, 
an  organization  of  nations  was  built  up  for 
that  very  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  contemplates  Just 
such  an  organization. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Will  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Cooper.  While  we  have  an  Interest  In 
the  defense  of  smaller  states  against  ag- 
gression. Is  It  not  true  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  making  of  the  treaty  Is  as 
stated  in  article  3,  a  concern  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Korea  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  consider 
It  Important  to  the  security  of  otir  own 
country? 

Mr.  WiL«Y.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  remember  that 
a  year  or  two  ago  there  were  those  who  stated 
that  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  an- 
nounce that  Korea  was  of  Interest  to  the 
United  States  and  important  to  the  peace  and 


security  of  the  United  States  was  an  invita- 
tion to  invasion  by  the  Communists  and.  In 
fact,  helped  precipitate  the  Korean  war.  To- 
day we  are  considering  a  treaty  which  takes 
the  oppKWlte  course,  and  which  gives  effective 
notice  to  the  Communist  aggressors  that  Ko- 
rea Is  important  to  our  peace  and  security. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  those  who  complained 
a  short  while  ago  that  the  United  States  had 
not  given  notice  of  Its  intentions  now  find 
fault  with  this  treaty  which  makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The  Sen- 
ator is  stating  what  I  believe  Is  one  true  rea- 
son for  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Stinnw.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WiucY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Stennis.  As  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, I  have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask. 
Some  might  be  involved  so  far  as  the  time 
taken  to  propound  them  is  concerned,  and  If 
the  Senator  will  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  some  later  date  In  the  debate.  I  should 
be  glad  to  defer  to  him  now  for  his  lunch 
hour,  and  we  can  take  these  questions  up 
later, 

Mr.  Wiley.  If  the  Senator  has  something 
to  ask,  he  had  better  ask  It  now. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Very  well.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  wish  to  preface  my  ques- 
tions by  saying  that  since  early  childhood  I 
have  had  a  very  high  respect  for  the  Korean 
people.  I  know  a  little  about  some  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  who  have  gone  among 
those  people.  I  have  had  a  most  profound  re- 
spect for  the  present  Ambassador  from 
Korea,  and  have  found  him  to  be  a  very  In- 
telligent and  patriotic  gentleman.  Therefore 
my  remarks  will  not  reflect  anything  but 
praise  and  admiration  for  the  Korean  people. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  frequently  said  In  a 
segment  of  the  press  that  a  promise  was 
made  to  Syngman  Rhee  that  the  pending 
pact  or  treaty,  or  one  similar,  would  be  en- 
tered Into,  and  that  that  promise  was  made 
to  him  before  he  would  ever  agree  to  the 
cease-flre.  I  was  very  much  disturbed  when 
Syngman  Rhee  released  certain  prisoners, 
and,  as  I  understand,  that  delayed  the  cease- 
fire several  weeks,  during  which  time  lives 
were  lost. 

As  I  have  understood,  through  segments 
of  the  press  and  otherwise,  before  the  cease- 
fire was  Anally  obtained,  a  promise  was  made 
that  the  pending  treaty  would  be  consum- 
mated. Does  the  Senator  know  anything 
about  that,  and  will  he  tell  the  Senate  the 
facts  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Wiley.  The  only  Information  I  have 
on  the  subject  is  that  when  Secretary  Dulles 
went  to  Korea  he  entered  Into  this  agree- 
ment, but  he  said  he  would  have  to  submit  It 
to  the  Senate,  and  that  it  would  then  be  up 
to  the  Senate.  He  did  comply  with  that 
promise,  and  submitted  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  hearings. 

As  to  the  other  matters  referred  to  In  the 
Senator's  question,  about  what  he  has  read 
In  the  press,  I  have  consulted  with  Dr.  Wil- 
cox, of  our  committee,  and  we  have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection  about  those  facts. 

There  appears  in  the  hearings  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  President  Syngman 
Rhee,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  President 
Rhee.  President  Elsenhower's  letter  Is  dated 
May  30.  1953.  and  is  found  on  page  53  of  the 
hearings.  In  that  letter  President  Elsenhower 
said: 

"You  speak  of  a  mutual -defense  pact.  I 
am  prepared  promptly,  after  the  conclusion 
and  acceptance  of  an  armistice,  to  negotiate 
with  you  a  mutual -defense  treaty  along  the 
lines  of  the  treaties  heretofore  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  You  may  re- 


call that  both  of  these  treaties  speak  of  "the 
development  of  a  more  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  regional  security  In  the  Paclflc  area." 
A  security  pact  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  be  a  fur- 
ther step  in  that  direction.  It  would  cover 
the  territory  now  or  hereafter  brought  peace- 
fully under  the  administration  of  the  ROK. 
Of  course,  you  realize  that  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  any  such  treaty  would 
be  made  only  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  However,  the  action  which 
the  United  States  has  heretofore  taken,  and 
the  great  Investment  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  has  already  been  made  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Korea,  are  certainly  clear  indi- 
cations of  American  temper  and  intentions 
not  to  tolerate  a  repetition  of  unprovoked 
aggression." 

That  confirms  everything  we  have  said 
before. 

Mr.  Stennis.  What  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said  oonflrms.  then,  the  article 
In  the  New  York  Times,  dated  January  32, 
In  which  the  flat  statement  is  made  that — 

"The  mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea 
was  signed  by  the  two  Governments  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1953,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
for  approval  11  days  ago. 

"The  treaty  was  one  of  the  conditions  de- 
manded by  President  Syngman  Rhee.  of 
South  Korea,  for  his  agreement  to  the  Ko- 
rean armistice.  That  demand,  said  the 
committee  report,  reflected  the  legitimate 
concern  on  the  part  of  South  Korea  for  its 
security  In  the  poetarmlstioe  period." 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  cannot  agree  that  that  can 
be  read  Into  the  President's  letter.  I  think 
there  were  negotiations;  and  I  can  imagine 
that  Syngman  Rhee.  under  the  conditions 
confronting  him.  should  have  had  aasvir- 
ances.  The  President  said  In  his  letter: 

"However,  the  action  which  the  United 
States  has  heretofore  taken,  and  the  great 
investment  of  blood  and  treasure  which  has 
already  been  made  for  the  independence  of 
Korea,  are  certainly  clear  Indications  of 
American  temper  and  Intentions  not  to  tol- 
erate a  repetition  of  unprovoked  aggression." 

Now  let  us  back  up  the  President  and 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Stennis.  But  these  representations 
were  made,  at  least  partly.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  "cease  fire."  My  point  is  that  If  the  "cease 
flre"  was  obtained  in  that  way.  In  a  measure 
the  Senate  was  largely  committed  to  ratify 
this  treaty. 

My  question  is.  Should  not  there  have  been 
some  consultation?  Of  course,  there  might 
have  been.  I  shall  ask  the  question  whether 
there  was  any  consultation  before  this  treaty 
was  agreed  upK>n,  In  substance.  Was  there 
any  prior  consultation  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  with  any  other  member  of  his 
committee,  so  t&r  as  he  knows? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  In  that  connection 
I  read  from  page  3  of  the  committee  report: 

"3.  committze  action 

"Assistant  Secretary  Robertson,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  preliminary  negotiations  with 
President  Rhee,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  July  16,  1953,  and  gave  a  full  re- 
port on  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  on 
the  problems  encountered,  and  on  proposed 
future  negotiations.  This  was  supplemented 
by  several  consultations  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  members  of  the  Tnx 
Eastern  Subcommittee  during  the  negotia- 
tions." 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Surra ] 
was  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

I  read  further  from  our  report,  on  page  3: 

"In  the  light  of  these  consultations,  and 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  made  public 
almost  2  months  before  it  was  signed  and 
5  months  before  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  committee  felt  that  adequate 
opportunity  for  a  full  consideration  of  all 
the  Issues  Involved  had  been  offered.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  proceeded  to  oon- 
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Elder  the  treaty  soon  after  its  reference  to 
the  £  enate. 

"Oi  January  13.  1954,  public  hearings  be- 
gan with  testimony  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  who  discussed  In  detail 
the  1 3re!gn-pollcy  aspects  of  the  treaty.  The 
hearl  ngs  concluded  the  following  day  with 
testii  nony  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert 
T.  St  !vens  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
Gen.  Matthew  V.  Rldgway,  who  addressed 
them  selves  to  the  military  aspects  of  the 
treat  r.  The  committee  considered  the  treaty 
In  e;  ecutlve  session  on  January  19,  1954, 
and  roted  without  objection  to  report  the 
treat  r  to  the  Senate  with  an  understanding, 
whic  \  is  discussed  below. 

"T  le  committee  wishes  to  commend  the 
execi  tlve  branch  for  its  attempts  to  keep  the 
comr  ilttee  Informed  during  the  course  of  the 
negol  tations.  Such  consultations,  properly 
timed  as  they  were,  can  do  much  to  build 
a  sp  rlt  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
bran(  hes  of  the  Government." 

Mr  Stknkts.  I  have  no  particular  com- 
plain; about  that.  My  point  is  this:  In  order 
to  Ob  :aln  the  cease-fire,  in  order  that  Amer- 
ican Joys  might  be  spared  the  hardships  of 
further  military  action,  we  had  to  make  a 
prom  se  for  a  mutual  security  pact  of  some 
kind,  substantially  like  this  one.  Is  that  a 
fnir  s  tatement  of  the  situation? 

Mr  WiLBT.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  fair,  be- 
cause the  President  stated  In  his  letter  that 
he  w  »uld  enter  Into  the  treaty;  and  In  the 
letter  he  also  said: 

"Oi    course,   you   realize  that   under  our 
constitutional  system  any  such  treaty  would 
only  with  the  advice  and  consent 
•  Senate." 

Stenvis.  Yes:  I  am  sure  that  point  was 
clear. 

ouestlon  is  this:  Waa  not  the  agree- 
originally  made — I  refer  to  the  agree- 
to  negotiate  this  treaty  through  con- 
processes — under  duress  or  semi- 
in  order  to  obtain  a  cease-flre,  after 
been  on  the  verge  of  a  cease-flre  a 
previously,  but  suddenly  that  poe- 
seemed  to  be  blown  up,  so  to  speak, 
release  of  the  prisoners? 
WrLEY.  I  have  no  Information  by  which 
affirm  or  disaffirm  that  statement.  But 
ccjnsultlng  with  the  State  Department, 
glne     the    Senator    from    Mississippi 
obtain  a  very  definite  answer  on  that  sub- 
will  say  that  no  such  statement  was 
before  the  cotrmiittee. 
Stennis.  Of  course.  In  large  part  the 
from  Wisconsin  is  my  consulter  with 
Etepartment,  because  I*  know  he 
up  with  these  matters,  and  I  know 
I  give  us  an  honest  report. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wls- 

yleld  for  another  question? 
WiLET.  Certainly. 

Stennis.  The  committee  report  men- 

a  regional  security  pact  in  the  Pacific 

t  mentions  It  as  a  possibility  and  as 

which   the   committee   thinks   is 

a  desirable  step.  Does  the  committee 

n  mind,  for  the  regional  pact,  a  spe- 

{}act  to  which  the  United  States  would 

rty? 

Wiley.  I  remember  distinctly  asking 

q^iestlon  whether  there  was  under  con- 

a  NATO  for  the  Pacific;  and  I  re- 

dlstlnctly.  also,  that  the  Secretary 

spoke  on  that  subject.  We  include 

following  In  our  report: 

committee,  therefore,  raised  the  ques- 

a  Pacific  pact  or  Pacific  NATO  with 

.•  of  State.  Although  he  felt  that 

development  would  have  certain  ad- 

.  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the 

countries  have  cultural  and  political 

ebces   in   addition   to   physical   separa- 

*hlch    distinguished    that    area   from 
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think  It  would  be  very  fortunate  if  a 
security  system  could  r>e  developed 
certainly   is  a  possibility  which   we 

'ery  much  In  mind,  but  it  does  not 


seem  as  though  that  could  be  achieved  at 
any  early  predictable  date.' 

"The  committee,  while  concurring  in  the 
Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  prospects  for 
a  Pacific  pact,  wishes  nonetheless  to  express 
its  belief  that  such  a  pact  is  a  desirable 
ultimate  objective  of  United  States  policy 
In  the  Pacific  and  hoi>es  that  the  Department 
of  State  win  continue  to  encourage  such  a 
development.  The  security  of  the  Pacific  area 
would  be  measurably  enhanced  if  the  nations 
of  that  region  would  Join  and  work  together 
for  their  regional  and  collective  self-defense." 
Of  course,  he  went  into  detail,  and,  of 
course,  what  he  said  was  correct.  Those 
nations  are  somewhat  in  the  same  position 
as  the  one  Prance  and  Germany  have  been 
in.  Their  approach  to  any  degree  of  unity 
can  be  brought  about,  I  believe,  only  by 
means  of  the  very  thing  which  we  hopw  will 
bring  about  unity  In  Europe,  namely,  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  Communists, 
which  would  require  those  nations  to  unite 
in  order  to  save  their  own  skins. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  yield  further,  let  me  say 
that  brings  us  to  another  question:  Instead 
of  calling  on  the  United  States  of  America 
alone  to  enter  Into  a  pact  with  Korea  to 
guarantee  Korea  against  attack,  why  not 
make  a  real  effort  to  obtain  adherence  to 
such  a  pact  by  some  of  the  other  Pacific  na- 
tions that  are  close  by  Korea  and  certainly 
are  as  much  bound  up  with  Korea's  future 
as  are  countries  many  thousand  miles  away? 
Why  not  make  an  earnest  effort  to  have  such 
nations  Join  in  a  pact  of  that  sort — If  not  In 
a  Pacific  pact,  then  at  least  In  a  group  In 
which  we  would  have  some  helpful  standbys. 

Mr.  WnET.  I  have  no  question  that  that 
group  has  been  canvassed.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  said  that  such  a  pact  does  not  seem 
possible  In  the  predictable  future.  However. 
I  do  not  think  that  prevents  a  future  ad- 
ministration or  the  present  administration 
from  trying  to  bring  about  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  states  which  oould  constitute  a 
real  barrier  to  Communist  advance  in  Asia. 

But.  again,  dealing  with  that  problem  Is 
like  dealing  with  the  problem  now  existing 
between  Prance  and  Germany,  and  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  Stennb.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  answers.  I 
shall  not  detain  him  fvirther. 

Mr.  Wn-EY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  the 
Senators  who  have  asked  questions.  I  am 
stire  their  questions  have  been  directly  to  the 
I>oint.  and  I  am  sure  they  have  brought  Into 
the  picttire  considerable  light  which  I  failed 
to  bring  In  during  the  course  of  my  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  SurrH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  had  a  brief  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  I 
told  him  there  were  a  few  matters  which  I 
wished  to  bring  to  his  attention  in  reply  to 
his  questions.  He  would  like  an  opporttxnlty 
to  go  to  lunch.  I  have  a  prepared  speech  on 
the  Korean  Treaty.  I  shall  deliver  that  first 
and,  If  he  will  return  to  the  Chamber  after 
lunch.  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  further  with 
him  the  question  which  he  has  raised.  In 
the  meantime  I  shall  deliver  my  prepared 
speech,  which  takes  up  some  of  the  pwlnts. 
Later  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  further  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  shall  try  to  make  proper  reply  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  second  and  support 
the  convincing  argument  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  favor  of 
the  Korean  Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 

The  future  sectirity  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  a  matter  of  definite  concern,  and 
immediately  related  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State,  when 
he  appeared  before  our  committee  testified 
that  our  security  Interests  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Island  chain  of  Japan,  the  Ryukyus, 
Okinawa.  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  a  chain  anchored  by  two 


land  bases :  Korea  and  Indochina.  He  pointed 
out  that  we  have  a  security  tie  with  all  of 
these  areas. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  I  have  Just 
been  to  that  area,  as  chairman  of  the  Par 
Eastern  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  At  a  later  date  I  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  that  trip. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  demonstrated 
by  its  valiant  and  stouthearted  stand  against 
the  Communists  that  it  Is  a  firm  and  de- 
pendable link.  The  magnificent  fight  put 
up  by  the  South  Korean  troops  against  the 
northern  invaders  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  free  world.  South  Korea's  antlcommu- 
nlsm  is  tested  and  unquestionable.  This 
brave  country  is  a  valuable  ally  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  free  nations. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  what  the  United 
States  wUl  gain  from  this  alliance.  Let  me 
say  now,  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  will 
gain  a  much  needed  and  well-deserved  sense 
of  security  from  the  treaty.  Concerned  and 
appxalled  as  we  have  been  by  casualties  among 
American  forces  in  Korea,  our  losses  do  not 
compare  with  the  suffering  during  the 
past  3  years  of  the  people  of  South  Korea. 
Their  land  has  been  ravished,  their  homes 
destroyed,  their  sons  and  husbands  killed, 
their  families  scattered.  South  Korea  has 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  resistance  to  Com- 
munist aggression.  And  although  the  fight- 
ing has  ceased,  under  an  uneasy  armistice, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  has  no  assurance  that 
it  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  the  same  price 
again  next  month  or  next  year. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  point  that  I 
wish  to  stress  about  this  treaty,  its  deter- 
rent effect  upon  potential  aggression  in 
Korea.  I  believe  that  few  Senators  will  quar- 
rel with  me  If  I  say  that  had  the  Com- 
miuilsts  known  in  advance  in  1950  that  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  would 
take  firm  action  to  oppose  their  attacks,  they 
would  never  have  crossed  the  38th  parallel, 
A  recurrence  of  this  sort  of  aggression  is  ex- 
actly what  this  treaty  Is  designed  to  prevent 
by  giving  the  Communists  a  clear  warning 
about  United  States  reaction  to  such  a  ven- 
ture. 

I  may  say  that  this  Is  one  of  a  number  of 
treatiea  which  we  have  made  with  countries 
in  that  area  to  emphasize  this  warning.  We 
have  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense  with  Japan. 
We  have  such  a  treaty  with  the  Philippines, 
with  Australia,  and  with  New  Zealand,  and 
now  we  have  before  us  a  treaty  with  Korea. 
It  Is  part  of  a  pattern  which  we  are  develop- 
ing in  order  to  give  warning  to  the  Kremlin 
that  something  will  happen  If  there  are  any 
further  aggressions  in  this  area.  The  Com- 
munists win  be  In  no  doubt  about  our  re- 
taliatory action.  The  treaty  says: 

"Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack •  •  •  either  of  the  parties  •  »  •  would 
be  dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and  safety 
and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

We  have  been  discussing  that  provision  for 
some  time. 

Article  UI  was  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care.  After  considering  a  similar  provision 
In  the  sectirity  alliances  which  we  developed 
In  West  Europe  under  the  NATO  plan,  we 
decided  that,  because  under  the  NATO  plan 
the  treaty  said  an  attack  on  one  would  be 
considered  an  attack  on  all,  a  difficulty  was 
created,  which  occasioned  a  great  debate 
when  that  Instrument  was  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

The  question  was  whether.  If  there  should 
be  an  attack,  the  President  could  act  with- 
out constitutional  processes,  so  we  decided 
upon  a  different  provision.  I  was  In  con- 
sultation with  Secretary  Dulles  when  the 
treaties  with  Australia  and  other  countries 
were  being  negotiated.  It  was  decided  not 
to  adopt  the  NATO  pattern,  namely,  that  an 
attack  on  one  would  be  considered  an  at- 
tack on  all,  but  the  pattern  of  the  Monroe 
Dlctrtne.  So  If  we  are  now  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  would  happen  if  one  of  thoee 
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treaties  were  violated  by  an  attack,  we  can 
well  ask  anyone  who  raises  the  question. 
"What  would  we  do  if  there  were  an  attack 
in  some  area  of  South  America  protected  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?  What  are  the  consti- 
tutional processes  which  apply  to  such  a  sit- 
uation?" 

The  same  principle  applies  In  connection 
with  the  treaty  now  before  us.  We  have 
simply  said,  by  this  treaty  and  similar  trea- 
ties with  other  countries,  that  we  are  giving 
a  warning  that  we  look  ujx)n  the  Pacific  area 
as  an  area  of  danger  to  us — not  to  anyone 
else — comparable  to  the  danger  we  saw  when 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  enunciated. 
Let  me  make  that  point  clear. 

Besides  our  unilateral  guaranty  to  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger,  Secretary  Dulles 
pointed  out  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
also  the  guaranty  of  16  United  Nations  mem- 
bers having  troops  in  Korea  that  a  violation 
of  the  armistice  agreement  will  be  met  with 
countermeasures  not  necessarily  confined  to 
Korea. 

It  has  been  brought  out  very  properly 
today  that,  of  course,  the  present  situation, 
with  danger  of  a  possible  violation  of  the 
truce,  is  an  Immediate  problem,  and  that  we 
have  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  we  would 
do  under  those  conditions.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  also  committed  as  to  what  it  would 
do. 

The  Korean  Treaty  looks  beyond  that, 
years  ahead,  and  assumes  that  the  Korean 
situation  Is  to  be  cleared  up.  In  this  treaty 
we  have  the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, that  we  would  view  with  alarm  a 
threat  to  our  peace  and  security  If  there 
were  any  attack  In  the  far  eastern  area. 
Secretary  Dulles  said: 
"What  we  mean  by  this  is,  we  would  no 
longer  feel  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
North  Korea  and  the  Yalu  River,  no  longer 
would  there  be  a  privileged  sanctuary,  as 
General  MacArthur  called  It,  north  of  which 
attacks  against  our  forces  could  be  mounted. 
We  would  feel  free  to  extend  hostilities  to 
areas  beyond  Korea,  if  those  areas  were  in 
fact  being  used  as  a  base  for  attack  against 
our  forces  in  Korea." 

In  other  words,  we  are  serving  a  warning 
that  something  definite  will  happen  In  case 
there  Is  a  breach  of  the  present  truce. 

A  precise  definition  of  our  future  action, 
such  as  that  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
should  be  the  greatest  possible  deterrent  to 
anyone  plotting  further  aggression  in  that 
area. 

Between  these  two  guaranties  Korea  can 
rest  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  It  will  not 
face  renewed  aggression  alone. 

One  guaranty  is  the  United  Nations  guar- 
anty, with  respect  to  which  I  have  Just 
quoted  the  Secretary.  The  other  Is  the 
mutual-defense  arrangement  which  we  are 
setting  up  in  the  treaty  with  Korea.  Korea 
can  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
not  face  renewed  aggression  alone. 

When  I  was  In  Korea  2  months  ago  I  ob- 
served that  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
there  and  the  16-natlon  declaration  had  given 
South  Korea  a  measure  of  relief  and  stability. 
The  pledge  contained  In  the  mutual-defense 
treaty  will  Increase  this  measure  and,  in  my 
opinion,  give  Korea  a  sufficient  sense  of  se- 
curity to  enable  it  to  go  forward  with  the 
enormous  task  of  reconstruction  without  the 
enervating  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  north. 
ThU  has  not  been  possible  yet. 
Korea  needs  a  breathing  spell  desperately 
to  put  Its  homeland  in  order  again. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Communists  will 
probably  not  renew  their  aggression  in  Korea 
in  the  near  future.  The  signs  show  that  they 
are  digging  In  for  a  prolonged  armistice — an 
uneasy  truce — and  not  preparing  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  fighting.  In  spite  of  these  signs, 
of  course,  we  must  remain  on  our  guard  In 
Korea.  I  may  say  that  we  are  remaining  on 
our  guard  in  Korea. 

I  should  like  to  devote  a  few  minutes  of  my 
time  now  to  stress  the  things  that  the  treaty 
does  not  do. 


The  treaty  does  not  compel  the  United 
States  to  come  to  the  aid  of  President  Rhee 
should  he  attempt  to  reunite  Korea  by  force. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wn.EY),  read  the  in- 
terpretation which  was  added  to  the  treaty 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
George),  in  order  to  protect  us  by  reassur- 
ance against  any  suggestion  that  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  act  in  case  South  Korea 
attempted  to  move  unilaterally  to  bring 
about  unification  of  Korea  by  force. 

Much  as  we  can  sympathize  with  Presi- 
dent Rhee's  desire  to  see  his  country  united, 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  become  a  party 
to  an  unlawful  act,  such  as  unification  by 
military  might.  As  a  nation,  we  stand  on 
record  as  striving  wholeheartedly  for  the 
peaceful  unification  of  Korea,  and  we  will 
continue  to  bend  our  every  effort  toward 
that  goal,  remote  as  It  may  seem  to  some 
people  at  the  moment.  A  violent  unification, 
however.  Is  against  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  of  which  we  are 
a  member,  and  against  the  truce  terms.  In 
the  event  that  President  Rhee  should  try 
such  an  action,  the  treaty  will  not  come  into 
play.  Article  III,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
limits  action  to  an  armed  attack  on  either  of 
the  parties  "In  territories  now  under  their 
respective  administrative  control,  or  here- 
after recognized  by  one  of  the  parties  as  law- 
fully brought  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  other."  I  have  emphasized  the 
word  "lawfully"  in  order  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  this  limitation. 

In  other  words,  if  Korea  is  united  by  law- 
ful means — by  agreement  or  treaty  or  by  oth- 
er means — then  the  whole  of  Korea  becomes 
subject  to  the  treaty,  and  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  help  defend  the  whole  of  Korea. 
However,  we  would  take  no  part  In  uniting 
it  by  forceful  means. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  our  commit- 
tee, I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  specifically 
whether  the  wording  of  article  in  would 
deter  President  Rhee  from  unilateral  action 
to  reunite  Korea.  He  answered  me,  stating 
that  it  makes  clear  to  President  Rhee  that  "if 
he  does  that,  he  would  then  be  alone."  So  we 
are  repeating  again  and  again  exactly  the 
limitations  of  the  treaty. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  that  when  I  was 
in  Korea  I  had  a  long  talk  with  President 
Rhee.  I  feel  that  It  has  been  made  entirely 
clear  that  the  United  States  must  oppose  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  go  it  alone.  For  my- 
self, I  believe  that  he  will  not  violate  the 
truce. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  very  sympathetic  with  Presi- 
dent Rhee's  position,  and  very  sympathetic 
with  his  situation,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  stated  that  he  has  dedicated 
himself  to  see  his  country  reunited. 

One  can  understand  how  he  felt.  In  a  state 
of  turmoil,  when  he  thought  we  were  going 
to  settle  on  the  38th  parallel  or  some  other 
place,  and  leave  Korea  divided.  We  are  sym- 
pathetic, Mr.  President,  but  we  are  trying  to 
persuade  him  not  to  act  with  force,  and  we 
are  trying  to  persuade  him  that  his  best 
chance  of  uniting  Korea  is  to  work  with  his 
friends  and  with  his  allies,  especially  the 
United  States,  to  bring  about  the  unification 
of  Korea  by  peaceful  means. 

The  second  thing  this  treaty  does  not 
do  Is  to  run  counter  to  our  obligations  under 
the  U.N.  Charter.  The  treaty  was  negotiated 
under  article  51  of  the  Charter,  which  pre- 
serves for  each  nation  the  right  of  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  self-defense  against  an 
armed  attack.  The  only  obligation  imposed 
by  that  article  in  connection  with  an  armed 
attack  upon  members,  is  that  the  measures 
taken  to  repel  such  an  attack  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council.  If  we  do 
take  measures,  we  must  report  them  to  the 
Security  Council,  but  we  definitely  do  not 
have  to  ask  the  Security  Council  whether 
we  can  take  the  measures. 


We  are.  therefore,  not  dependent  upon  a 
green  light  from  the  United  Nations  before 
we  can  come  to  the  Republic  of  Korea's  as- 
sistance In  case  she  Is  attacked  again.  This 
means  that  a  Soviet  veto  In  the  Security 
Council  cannot  stall  prompt  action  on  our 
part.  We  are  free  to  do  what  we  think  Is 
right  and  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
In  the  event  of  another  attack.  I  am  sure  that 
our  Government  would  work  with  the  U.N. 
and  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  any 
action  taken. 

Finally,  the  treaty  does  not  go  beyond  the 
general  type  of  commitment  which  we  have 
made  in  our  other  Pacific-area  security 
treaties.  To  those  treaties  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

In  providing,  as  it  does,  that  an  armed  at- 
tack on  either  jjarty  would  be  regarded  by  the 
other  as  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and 
safety  and  would  be  met,  by  each  party,  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes, 
the  treaty  remains  squarely  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has 
been  in  effect  lor  a  long  time  and  which  deals 
with  any  possible  encroachment  by  Euro- 
pean nations  on  South  America. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  friends  who  are  troubled 
that  they  ask  themselves:  What  would  be 
the  constitutional  process  in  case  there  was 
a  threatened  attack  on  South  America  by  a 
European  or  other  country?  That  is  exactly 
the  same  question  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  W.WKrNS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  I  should  like  to  ask  him  to  out- 
line what  these  processes  are. 

The  PREsroiNc  Officer  (Mr.  Kuchel  In  the 
chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  prefer  to 
wait  until  I  have  concluded  my  remarks. 
Then  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  who  devised  this 
formula  when  he  negotiated  the  Japanese, 
Philippine,  and  Australia-New  Zealand 
treaties,  has  characterized  it  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  approach,  it  uses  the  exact  words  of 
President  Monroe  in  his  historical  warning  to 
European  nations  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has  stood  unchallenged  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  throughout  our  history. 
Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  debate  in  the  Senate  last  Friday  dur- 
ing which  a  number  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  took 
Issue  with  the  administration's  military 
strategy.  Let  me  say  to  them  that  this  ques- 
tion was  also  raised  during  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee's  consideration  of  the  Ko- 
rean Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  The  commit- 
tee. In  deciding  to  report  the  treaty,  care- 
fully explored  with  administration  witnesses 
the  defensive  capacity  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  determine  whether  we  have  the 
military  strength  to  shoulder  this  additional 
commitment.  We,  too,  had  read  of  the  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  two  American  Army 
divisions  from  Korea,  of  military  reductions, 
and  of  contract  cancellations.  I  want  to  pass 
on  to  the  Senate  the  assurances  we  received 
on  that  score.  General  Rldgway  told  us  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  two  divisions  would 
not  weaken  oiu-  position  over  there.  "In  fact," 
he  said.  "I  think  It  would  add  to  our  flezi- 
biUty." 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  Secretary  Dulles 
on  this  point: 

"If  we  had  to  try  to  maintain  ground 
forces,  let  us  say,  in  Asia,  to  meet  an  attack 
by  ground  forces  at  any  place  where  the 
enemy  chooses  to  attack,  then  I  believe  that 
we  are  virtually  subservient  to  the  enemy. 

"What  we  must  do  Is  to  make  clear  that  If 
there  is  such  an  attack,  which  Involves  our 
vital  Interests,  our  reaction  will  be,  as  I  said 
last  night,  at  places  and  by  means  of  our  own 
choosing.  We  will  not  necessarily  allow  the 
enemy  to  pick  the  rules  of  battle  and  the 
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place  of  battle  and  the  conditions  of  battle 
whlci  1  best  suit  his  purposes. 

"B  '  Doaklng  tbat  clear,  as  has  been  done  In 
relati  on  to  Korea.  In  relation  to  Indochina, 
in  re.atlon  to  our  vital  Interests  In  the  Pa- 
cific, It  Is  possible  for  us  to  protect  our  vital 
Inter  ists   without  an  overextension." 

Th  a  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Ilulles  In  explaining  the  withdrawal  of 
troop  3  and  the  principle  of  flexibility  and 
retail  atlon. 
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for   myself,   I   believe  that  the 

t's    program    ensures    us    sufflclent 

strength  to  meet  our  commitments 

as  the  new  one  In  Korea  that  we  are 

today.  As  for  the  so-called  "new" 

.    It    Is    tailored.   In    my    opinion    to 

the  world  situation  confronting  us,  in 

we  need  the  utmost  flexibility  within 

Economic  and  military  means,  to  react 

new  threat  of  aggression. 

:oncluslon,  I  would  like  to  express  some 

on  the  Paclflc  area  In  general.  Over 

years.  I  have  become  familiar  with 

■eglon  through  periodic  visits  there — I 

three   visits  there  on  three  different 

as  chairman  and  formerly  as 

minority  member,  of  the  Far  Eastern 

ve   Subcommittee   of   the   Foreign 

Committee.    Over    those    years,    I 

noted  an  Improvement  In  the  situation 

from  the  dark  days  of  1949  when  China 

the  Communists.  I  believe  that  the 

s  of  that  area  are  becoming  more  alert 

threat  of  communism  and  that  our 

economic,  and  technical  assistance 

ven  them  a  helpful  start  toward  being 

o  meet  that  threat  effectively.  But  I 

1  lelieve  that  more  can  be  done  to  en- 

the  Idea  of  collective  security  In  the 
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Thte.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
New  Jersey  yield? 

Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  prefer  to 
ntll  I  have  finished  with  my  remarks, 
shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

the  free  nations  of  the  Paclflc  will 
orget  their  differences  and  make  com- 
:ause  In  a  regional  security  arrange- 
whlch  In  my  Judgment  should  be 
to  the  so-called  American  Monroe 
ne  and  which  would  recognize  that  an 
anywhere  in  the  Far  East  would  affect 
y  and  security  of  all  of  us. 
making  this  statement  I  am  not  un- 
of  the  great  cultural,  racial,  and  po- 
dlfferences  which  exist  between  the 
varlo*s  nations  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  should 
state  that  we  found  that  there  would  be 
dlfflcilltles  in  bringing  about  a  regional  pact 
those  nations  at  this  time.  However, 
still  working  on  it.  I  am  hopeful  that 
mutual  aspirations  and  Interests  will 
those  differences. 

the  time  that  such  a  regional  agree- 

Is  possible,  the  web  of  mutual  defense 

stcurlty  treaties  that  we  have  negotiated 

the    Philippines,    Australia,    and    New 

Japan,   and  now  the  Republic  of 

offers  the  best  insurance  against  fu- 

iggresslon  in  that  area  so  Important  to 

therefore  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 

overwhelming  advice  and  consent  to 

ireaty    and    put    the    Communists    on 


si  a 


1!  be  glad  now  to  yield  for  questions. 
Watklns  rose. 

Presiding  Otficul  (Mr.  Kitchel  in  the 
Does  the   Senator  from  New  Jersey 
o  the  Senator  from  Utah? 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Watkins.  While  the  Senator  was  de- 
his  address  I  asked  htm  If  he  would 
the  various  steps  in  the  constltu- 
process. 

Smith  of  New  Jersey.  We  all  agree  that 

M  a  declaration  of  war  is  concerned. 

Is   a    congressional   function,    but    we 

two  different  situations  existing.  One 

present  truce   which  la  a  precarious 

with  our  men  on  the  line  In  Jeopardy 

of  attack.  We  emphasized  previously 

n  case  of  attack  by  the  South  Koreans, 


without  any  action  by  ua,  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Watkins.  What  would  we  do  If  South 
Korea  provoked  an  attack? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  discussed  that 
with  General  Taylor  at  great  length.  He  wUl 
have  to  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  Just 
what  to  do.  Before  I  discuss  an  attack  under 
those  circumstances,  I  want  to  consider  an 
attack  the  other  way.  The  question  Is,  What 
are  our  constitutional  processes? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes.  What  steps  are  we  to 
take? 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  With  our  troops 
In  Jeopardy  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  could  move  im- 
mediately. The  Senator  would  agree  with 
that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  should  think  so,  because  of 
the  previous  conflict  which  had  been  going 
on,  and  the  temporary  truce  being  only  a 
breathing  spell  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  If  It  precipitated 
a  war,  I  would  myself  urge  that  the  matter 
be  Immediately  brought  to  the  Congress,  as 
I  urged  President  Truman  to  do  when  the 
first  attack  was  made.  He  should  have  done 
that.  But  the  President  may  be  on  the  spot. 
Confronted  with  a  sudden  danger  to  our 
peace  and  safety  that  he  cannot  now  fore- 
see. I  would  say  that  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
principle  came  into  effect,  he  would  have  to 
act  Immediately  and  rely  on  the  Congress  to 
back  him  up  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Suppose  there  is  peace  In 
that  area;  suppose  the  armistice  results  In  a 
peace  treaty.  This  treaty  will  run  on  In- 
definitely. Suppose,  then,  an  attack  were 
made  upon  South  Korea.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  situation?  Would  the  President  have 
the  power  to  order  our  troops  Into  action 
there  before  coming  to  the  Congress,  or 
would  he  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
we  should  go  to  war? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  a  great 
many  troops  in  the  area.  The  Senator  is  not 
speaking  about  the  troops  being  in  Jeopardy 
is  he? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Where  the  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  {is  they  would  be  if  a  peace  treaty 
were  mode. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  What  does  the 
Senator  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  South  America?  What  ha.s  the  Presi- 
dent done  in  the  past?  He  has  certainly  Is- 
sued stem  warnings.  He  would  have  to  be 
prepared  to  move  in,  and  there  would  be  a 
declaration  of  war  if  the  situation  should 
reach  such  a  seriotis  stage.  President  Cleve- 
land Issued  a  stern  warning  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  stand  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Great 
Britain  at  that  time  was  the  one  causing  the 
trouble,  if  I  correctly  remember  my  history. 
The  circumstances  would  be  about  the  same 
in  this  case.  The  President  should  be  pre- 
pared to  Issue  a  stem  warning  and  have  Con- 
gress back  of  him  and  ask  for  the  support  of 
Congress.  I  think  President  Truman  should 
have  done  that  on  the  occasion  when  South 
Korea  was  Invaded  by  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  right  for  the  men 
who  are  going  to  do  the  fighting  and  the 
dying  to  have  a  voice  In  the  matter. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Through  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes;  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Watkins.  No  President  wotild  have  the 
right,  unless  ve  were  attacked,  to  order  oiu' 
forces  into  action. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  situa- 
tion cannot  be  handled  in  that  way.  Under 
orur  constitutional  processes  we  would  handle 
it  In  that  way.  When  we  debated  the  NATO 
pact  the  question  very  properly  came  up  as 
to  whether  it  covered  .'Ji  attack  on  Paris, 
for  instamce,  and  whether  the  President,  act- 


ing alone,  could  move  to  defend  Paris.  We 
said,  "The  language  la  too  broad;  it  la  too  un- 
certain. Let  us  use  the  words  'constitutional 
processes'  so  that  everyone  will  know  that 
there  will  be  at  least  that  approach  to  the 
question." 

That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Watkins.  The  Senator  asked  me  what 
I  would  say  the  process  should  be  in  the 
event  some  nation  threatened  to  attack  a 
South  American  nation.  I  would  say  that  the 
issuance  of  a  warning  by  the  President 
would  be  one  of  the  first  steps,  but  before 
he  ordered  out  the  Armed  Forces  I  would 
say  that  the  President,  by  all  means,  should 
come  to  the  Congress  to  get  the  power  to 
take  that  action. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  could  not  agree 
more  thoroughly  with  the  Senator.  I  agree 
absolutely  with  all  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  where  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Watkins.  In  the  case  of  the  NATO 
agreement  It  was  stated  that  there  was  an 
attempt  to  Increase  the  war-making  powers 
of  the  President.  What  I  objected  to  was 
that  by  agreement  we  were  attempting  to 
Increase  the  war-making  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  our  forces  Into  action.  In  the 
debate  we  finally  got  the  legislative  history 
of  what  occurred  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  was  drafted.  As  I  remember,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gborck],  who  was  present 
a  few  moments  ago,  said  that  article  11  was 
drafted  in  the  committee  Itself,  and  that  he 
waa  responsible  for  article  11  which  pro- 
vided, in  effect,  that  tJtie  treaty  would  be 
ratified  and  its  provisions  carried  out  by  the 
parties  according  to  constitutional  processes. 
That  is,  In  substance,  what  was  provided. 
That  meant,  it  was  aald,  that  all  steps  In  im- 
plementing the  treaty  should  be  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  decision  as  to  a 
declaration  of  war  should  be  made  by  the 
Congress,  as  should  the  decision  with  refer- 
ence to  sending  troops  outside  United  States 
territory  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  have  been  advised  by  the  chief  of 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  that 
In  the  report  on  the  NATO  Treaty  we  made 
It  clear  that  It  was  not  Intended  in  any  way 
to  enlarge  the  President's  powers  In  the 
matter  of  declaring  war.  That  was  In  the  re- 
port which  was  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Many  persons  have  taken  the 
position,  and  apparently  the  Truman  admin- 
istration took  the  p>06ltion,  that  we  sought 
in  the  NATO  Treaty,  to  give  additional  power 
to  the  President,  so  that  he  could  order  out 
the  troops  without  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  there  never  has  been  approval 
by  the  Congress  to  sending  troops  to  Eiuope 
under  the  NATO  Treaty.  The  Senate  alone 
passed  an  advisory  resolution  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  consult  the  Congress  first. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to  read  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  a  quo- 
tation from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  when  the  NATO  Treaty 
was  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  read  from  a 
volume  entitled  "A  Decade  of  American  For- 
eign Policy  Basic  Documents.  1941-49,  81»t 
Congress,  1st  Session,  Published  by  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations": 

"The  committee  does  not  believe  it  ap- 
propriate In  this  report  to  undertake  to  de- 
fine the  authority  of  the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces.  Nothing  in  the  treaty, 
however,  including  the  provision  that  an  at- 
tack against  one  shall  be  considered  an  at- 
tack against  all.  Increases  or  decreases  the 
constitutional  powers  of  either  the  President 
or  the  Congress  or  changes  the  relation- 
ship between  them." 

That  was  In  the  report  when  the  NATO 
Treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

Mr.  Watkins.  When  I  offered  my  reserva- 
tion which  required  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution by  Congress  to  put  us  into  a  war  In 
the  event  that  any  of  the  nations  Included 
In  the  treaty  were  attacked,  or  to  send  our 
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forces  abroad,  the  reservation  was  rejected. 
It  was  saio  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  at  that  time  that  to 
accept  the  reservation  would  be  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  treaty.  But  all  it  attempted 
to  do  was  to  say.  In  specific  terms,  that  be- 
fore such  actions  were  taken.  Congress 
should  have  the  right  to  make  the  decision. 
Of  course,  I  became  suspicious  of  the  whole 
proposal,  and  my  suspicions  were  Justified 
when  the  President  did  attempt  to  send 
troops  abroad  under  the  treaty  without  any 
authorization  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  That  gave  rise 
to  the  troops-to-Europe  issue  and  to  the 
long  debate  on  the  subject.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  specific  approach  to  this 
ireaty,  which  we  hoped  would  provide  a 
sense  of  collective  security  In  other  danger- 
ous areas.  We  did  not  use  the  NATO  formula, 
but  we  used  the  Monroe  Doctrine  formula, 
which  throughout  the  years  we  felt  had 
proved  to  be  constitutional  and  safe. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  might  observe.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  that  that  presents  a 
far  different  picture  than  we  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  NATO  Treaty. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  feels  that  wo 
have  leaned  over  backward  to  try  to  provide 
the  protections  which  he  was  anxious  to 
have,  and  which  all  of  us  are  anxious  to 
have,  namely,  constitutional  processes  in 
our  difficult,  serious  international  relations. 
Mr.  Watkins.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
Senator  make  that  statement.  I  am  glad  we 
finally  stopped  the  trend  of  attempting  to 
increase  the  war-making  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive by  way  of  treaty.  I  may  say  that  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  gave  rise  to  the 
proposed  Brlcker  amendment. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  that.  We  may  have  more  debate  on 
that  subject  before  we  finish  with  the  gen- 
eral discussion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President, 
I  observe  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis)  Is  on  the  floor.  I  promised  him 
that  at  the  end  of  my  address,  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  he  might  wish 
to  ask.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yielding.  I  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  here  during  all  the  time  he 
was  making  his  remarks.  At  the  expense  of 
repetition,  may  I  ask  him  what  Is  his  answer 
to  the  question  I  propounded  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Wilet]  with  reference 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  processes," 
as  contained  In  article  m. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
I  have  discussed  that  question  at  some  length 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  should  be 
glad  to  refer  the  distinguished  Senator  to  the 
Record,  or  I  shall  be  glad  to  restate  my 
position. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  It  would  require,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  repeatedly  said,  an  affirmative  act 
of  Congress  for  the  United  States  to  use 
force? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  situa- 
tions. One  was  the  uneasy  truce  which  now 
exists.  If  there  were  a  violation  of  the  truce, 
I  believe  the  President  would  be  Justified  in 
acting  to  protect  our  troops  and,  as  a  part  of 
our  obligation  in  the  United  Nations,  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  of  the  United  Nations.  I  as- 
sume the  distinguished  Senator  will  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  do  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Assuming  that  we 
pass  the  Korean  truce  stage,  and  that  there 
is  a  new  attack  in  the  future,  what  I  then 
called  attention  to  was  the  fact  that  under 


this  treaty  we  are  virtually,  by  article  in, 
putting  our  position  In  the  Par  East  In  the 
same  situation  as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  say  in  article 

in: 

"ahticle  hi 
"Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack In  the  Pacific  area  on  either  of  the 
parties  In  territories  now  under  their  re- 
spective administrative  control,  or  hereafter 
recognized  by  one  of  the  parties  as  lawfully 
brought  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  It  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes." 

As  wa  Include  the  same  clause  in  all  our 
treaties,  we  are  practically  saying  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  far-eastern  situation  In  the 
same  spirit  as  did  President  Monroe,  when  he 
warned  the  other  countries  of  the  world  that 
aggresslan  against  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  United 
States.  As  we  know,  down  through  our  own 
history,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  helped  to 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  wars  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  are  seeking  here  the  same  approach  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  approach.  Whatever 
constitutional  processes  would  be  required  In 
the  case  of  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine on  this  continent,  I  would  say  the 
same  processes  would  be  followed  under  this 
treaty,  namely,  the  requirement  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress,  except  In  some 
emergency  in  which  the  President  had  to  act 
quickly  In  order  to  protect  the  safety  of  some 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  appreciate  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  that  point. 
Then,  unless  it  were  necessary  to  protect 
some  of  our  own  citizens.  Including  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  soldiers  or  servicemen  who 
would  be  In  the  theater  of  danger,  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  committing  himself  in  this  treaty 
to  any  obligation  except  through  the  process 
of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  Is  not  going  any 
fui-ther  than  that? 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  does  not  think 
the  United  States  Is  committed  to  go  any 
ftirther  than  that,  does  he? 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Not  as  I  see  It. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey    agree   with    the   Senator   from   Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMFHRETj  in  his  point? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  was  not  sure 
I  thoroughly  understood  what  was  the  real 
difference. 

Mr.  Thte.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Thte.  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that  the 
reference   by  the  Senator  from   MlsElsslppl 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  not  a 
reference  to  me. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Mlsalsslppl  to  be  referring 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Hitmphret  ] . 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  was  not  entirely 
certain  what  the  difference  was  between  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  my  position  In  the 
matter  Is  very  clear. 

I  thought  probably  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota had  reference  to  something  that 
might  happen  unexpectedly,  as  to  which  we 
could  not  be  too  critical  of  the  President  If 
he  used  his  discretion.  That  may  be  true. 
But  fundamental  constitutional  processes 
mean  that  we  follow  the  Constitution;  and 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  must  de- 
clare war,  if  war  Is  to  be  declared. 


Mr.  Stennis.  Did  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  In  his  address  cover  the  Idea  of  a  re- 
gional security  agreement  In  the  Pacific  area, 
an  agreement  that  might  be  called  a  Paclflc 
NATO?  Did  the  Senator  speak  on  that  point 
In  his  main  address? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  discussed  the 
approach  of  NATO,  and  the  Mouroe  Doc- 
trine approach,  quite  extensively.  I  pointed 
out  that  m  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  I 
had  the  privilege  of  cooperating  vrtth  Mr. 
Dulles  and  with  our  Par-Eastern  bubcorumlt- 
teo  in  the  discussion  of  these  approaches. 
We  considered  that  we  coiUd  not  adopt  the 
NATO  formula,  because  to  do  so  would  cause 
difficulty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with 
respect  to  understanding  what  was  meant 
by  the  statement  that  an  attack  on  one 
meant  an  attack  on  all.  In  other  words,  un- 
der the  NATO  formula,  would  an  attack  on 
Paris  mean  an  attack  on  New  York,  and 
could  the  President  act  in  such  a  situation? 
We  leaned  over  backward  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  formulating 
the  far-eastern  treaties,  with  the  result  that 
It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  observe  our  con- 
stitutional processee. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  wish  to  ask  1  or  2  further 
questions.  Did  the  Senator  consider  asking 
some  of  the  other  Asiatic  nations  to  come 
forward  and  pledge  themselves  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Korea?  Was  that  considered  by  the 
Senator/ 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  that  question,  becaui,e  I  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussions  of  that  question  too 
I  have  been  to  the  Far  East  with  Secretary 
Dulles  and  his  associates.  I  have  discussed 
the  question  at  length  with  him  and  with 
Walter  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Afialrs.  I  think  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  favor  a  col- 
lective security  pact  among  all  the  Asiatic 
nations,  but  we  have  discovered  there  are 
differences  between  those  countries  There 
are  dlfflcullles  today  that  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted all  at  once.  Some  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken  toward  security  before  we  can  get 
the  whole  group  into  a  mutual  security  pact 
There  Is  still  very  serious  friction  between  the 
Philippines  and  Japan  and  serious  friction 
between  Japan  and  Korea.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  are  some  strained  feelings  between 
some  of  the  countries  which  I  have  visited 
aa,  for  Instance,  between  Indochina  and 
Burma.  We  cannot  accomplish  our  purpose 
all  at  once,  but  we  are  working  sincerely  to 
the  end  of  bringing  about  a  security  aetun 
among  those  nations  themselves,  which  will 
bear  upon  that  area  in  the  sense  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  bears  upon  the  areas  of 
this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  contemplate  that  the  United  States 
would  become  a  member  of  a  so-called  Pa- 
clflc NATO? 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  urged  that 
the  Initiative  should  come  from  those  coun- 
tries  themselves.  They  should  set  up  euch  a 
mutual  security  organization  among  them- 
selves. If  the  United  States  can  be  of  help 
to  them,  well  and  good.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  take  the  Initiative  by  trying  to  tell 
them  what  to  do  for  their  own  defense  We 
can  advise  them,  but  we  should  not  try  to 
lead  them  Into  a  pact  by  insisting  that  thev 
Join  In  It.  ' 

Mr.  Stennis.  Does  the  Senator  suggest  or 
think  that  the  United  States  of  America 
should  become  a  party  to  It? 

Mr.  Smh-h  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  that  the 
treaties  which  we  have  entered  Into  were 
definitely  wise,  because  the  treaties  reflect 
our  sense  of  fear  and  apprehension  about  the 
Par  Eastern  area.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
avoid  our  share  of  the  responsibility  or  avoid 
going  at  least  aa  f  ar  as  the  statement  in  ar- 
ticle m,  which  states  that  each  party  rec- 
ognizes that  an  armed  attack  In  the  Pacific 
area  would  be  dangerous  to  ita  own  i>eM* 
and  safety. 
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In 


other    words,   it    there    were   to   be   an 
attack  In  the  Paclflc  area,  this  coun- 
^^ould  be  alerted  and  alarmed,  and  would 
to  do  something  about  It,  and  do  It 
1  Jy.  If  there   were  an  attack  on  Indo- 
by   the  Chinese  Communists,  as  Sec- 
Dulles    has    given    the    warning,    we 
be  right   there,   and   the  consequences 
follow  will  have  to  be  borne.  We  have 
aggressors  that  we  are  going  to  be 
to   any    aggression   anywhere   In   that 
which  means  so  much  to  our  own  peace 
lecurtty. 
Stennis.  Lest  the  Senator  be  misunder- 
,  is  it  correct  that  the  Secretary  favors 
Pajclflc    NATO    in    which    we    would    be   a 
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Smfth  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  opposed  to 

NATO.  I  am  opposed  to  anything 

than  saying  that  an  attack  on  a  na- 

In  that  Pacific  area  would  be  dangerous 

own  f>eace  and  safety.  I  am  in  favor  of 

that  we  would  be  glad  to  consult  with 

Ion  which  Is  so  attacked,  and  to  take 

action  as  Is  provided  under  our  constl- 

processes  and  to  do  what  we  can  to 

the  aggression. 

is    the    Monroe    Doctrine    approach. 

we  enlarged  the  conception  of  a  unl- 

Monroe  Doctrine  into  a  multilateral 

Doctrine.  In  the  Far  East  we  should 

Mnking  of  a  miUtllateral  Monroe  Doc- 
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Stennis.  The  Senator  would  extend  to 

nations  of  Asia  the  pact  we  are  now 

into  with  Korea,  would  he? 

SMtTH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  not  even 

.  With  regard  to  some,  I  would,  and 

regard  to  others,  I  would  not.  We  would 

to  explore  the  situation  which  obtained 

each  one  of  the  nations.  We  began  with 

latural  allies,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 

The  Philippines  were,  in  a  sense,  a  ward 

The  Japanese  are.  in  a  slmlltu"  sense, 

of  ours.  Korea,  which  has  become  an 

ward  of  ours,  is  the  last  one.  As  to 

we  enter  Into  such  a  pact  with  other 

would  have  to  be  determined  on  the 

s  of  each  individual  case. 

Stennis.  There  are  at  least  a  few  na- 

of  Asia  to  which  the  Senator  would  ex- 

the  same  pact  which   we  now  propose 

to  Korea? 

Smith   of   New   Jersey.   No;    I  would 

'  ^thout   investigating   each   one   on   its 

merits.  I  would  not  want  to  be  com- 

to  that  policy,  because  I  do  not  know 

the  effects   would   be.   I   do   say   that 

be  convinced  that  an  attack  on  any 

'  ry   In   Asia  would  be  a  danger  to  our 

peace   and   security.   We   have   given   a 

ahead   of   time,   and   we   would   be 

to    It.    Anyone    starting    hostilities 

have  to  take  the  consequences. 

Stennis.  If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  one 

question,  referring  to   the  discussion 

Syngman  Rhee,  it  was  stated  in  the 

that  some  promises  were  made  with 

to  a  pact,  subject  to  ratification  by 

,  of  course.  Does  the  Senator  know 

or  not  the  proposal  was  made  that 

Ifnlted  Nations  or  some  other  nations 

give  this  guaranty,  either  without  the 

States  or  including  the  United  States, 

'  hat  it  was  stated  that  Syngman  Rhee 

to  agree,  and  stated  that  it  would 

the  United  States  or  no  one? 

Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  cannot  answer 

It  all,  but  I  can  refer  the  distinguished 

to  the  Senate  document  in  which 

the  message  of  President  Elsenhower 

Korean  Treaty.  On  page  5  of  the  mes- 

3f  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

is  a  Joint  statement  by  Secretary  of 

Dulles  and  President  Syngman  Rhee. 

I  rroneously  dated  October  8,  1953,  in  the 

Actually,   it   was   released   Augtist   7, 

I  shall  read  only  the  beginning  of  it. 

Senator  wishes,  I  suggest  that  he  read 


of  It 


suggest  that  the  Senator  read  the 
on  page  7  of  the  message  from 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  the 
original  initialing  of  the  treaty  by  Secretary 
Dulles  and  President  Rhee,  on  October  1, 
1953. 

I  am  now  reading  in  part  from  what  Is 
called  the  Joint  statement  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  and  President  Syngman  Rhee. 
The  correct  date  on  which  it  was  released  Is 
August  7,  1953 : 

"Following  is  the  text  of  a  Joint  statement 
by  President  Syngman  Rhee  and  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  following  the 
conclusion  of  their  talks  at  Seoul,  Korea." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi win  remember  that  Just  as  the  Congress 
was  adjourning  last  summer  there  was  a 
plan  to  have  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  go  to  Korea.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Knowland)  and  I  were  to  go  as 
Members  on  the  Republican  side,  and  two 
of  our  colleagues  were  to  go  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Bide.  We  were  to  go  to  Korea  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  President  Rhee.  We  could 
not  go  because  of  the  pending  business  In 
the  Senate,  and  because  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  our  colleague,  Senator  Taft.  How- 
ever, Secretary  Dulles,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Assistant  Secretary  Walter 
Roberts,  and  a  number  of  others  did  go. 
They  discussed  the  matter  with  President 
Syngman  Rhee,  following  which  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  read  was  issued.  I  quote 
the  beginning: 

"Our  friendly  and  understanding  consul- 
tations demonstrate  clearly  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  stand  together  In  cordial  co- 
operation to  achieve  our  common  objectives, 
including  the  reunification  of  Korea." 

Of  course,  what  was  troubling  Dr.  Rhee 
was  the  question  of  the  reunification  of 
Korea.  President  Rhee  felt  that  if  Korea 
were  divided  at  the  38th  parallel,  or  any  other 
parallel,  it  would  be  permanently  divided. 
He  was  greatly  disturbed  that  we  were  not 
going  to  carry  on  until  a  unification  was 
brought  about.  In  view  of  those  facts  our 
representatives  went  to  Korea  to  discuss  that 
matter. 

The  Joint  statement  continues: 

"We  have  today  initialed  a  draft  of  a  mu- 
tual defense  treaty.  That  treaty  is  designed 
to  unite  our  nations  In  common  action  to 
meet  danger  and  It  will  cement  the  ties 
which  have  brought  us  together  to  combat 
in  Korea  the  menace  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

"Our  two  Governments  will  actively  pro- 
ceed with  the  constitutional  processes  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  treaty  Into  full  force  and 
effect.  These  constitutional  processes,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  require  that  the 
United  States  Senate  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion. The  United  States  Senate,  having  ad- 
journed this  week,  will  not  again  be  in 
regular  session  until  next  January.  However, 
United  States  Senate  leaders  have  been  kept 
fully  Informed  of  the  exchange  of  views 
which  have  led  to  the  action  we  have  taken 
today  and  it  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  this  will 
lead  to  prompt  and  favorable  United  States 
Senate  action." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  further,  but 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  will  read  the 
remainder  of  the  statement,  he  will  see  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  confused  as  to  the  date  of  the  report. 
Which  is  the  correct  date? 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  Jersey.  The  correct  date 
is  Augtist  7,  1953.  The  date  in  the  docvunent 
is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  bad  called 
to  my  attention  by  Dr.  Wilcox  the  discussion 
contained  In  the  printed  hearings.  In  appen- 
dix II  there  Is  contained  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Rhee  and  President 
Eisenhower.  The  first  Is  a  letter  from  Presi- 


dent Rhee  to  President  Elsenhower,  dated 
May  30.  1953,  the  next  is  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  President  Rhee,  dated 
June  6,  1953.  The  next  is  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Rhee  to  President  Elsenhower,  dated 
June  19.  1953. 

I  have  not  read  the  letters  recently,  but, 
as  I  recall,  they  did  not  involve  any  commit- 
ment or  coercion;  President  Rhee  wanted 
assxirance  that  he  would  not  be  left  alone 
with  a  divided  Korea. 

Mr.  I»resldent,  I  yield  the  fioor,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  yielding 
until  I  could  finish  the  colloquy. 

BARRING     AMERICAN     FORCES     IN     CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  floor 
manager  of  this  defense  appropriations 
bill,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  the 
amendment  the  committee  adopted  to 
section  843  of  the  measure. 

This  is  a  very  important  action,  con- 
sistent with  the  declared  objective  of  the 
present  administration  to  disengage 
American  combat  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  an  action,  moreover,  which 
implicitly  recognizes  that  spending 
money  for  military  purposes  in  a  foreign 
land  readily  leads  to  the  involvement 
of  American  personnel  and  then  to  the 
commitment  of  American  troops. 

To  avoid  just  such  a  sequence  of 
events  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  last  December  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which 
I  offered  to  an  original  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Cooper).  This  amend- 
ment, adopted  by  a  vote  of  73  to  17  on 
December  15,  1969,  prohibited  the  use  of 
any  funds  in  last  year's  defense  appro- 
priation bill  to  finance  the  introduction 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  into 
either  Laos  or  Thailand. 

The  following  morning,  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting,  President  Nixon  indicated  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  amendment, 
acknowledging  it  to  be  in  accordance 
with  his  announced  intentions.  White 
House  spokesmen  indicated,  at  the  time, 
that  the  restriction  was  consistent  with 
the  President's  own  objective  of  keeping 
the  United  States  out  of  a  wider  war  on 
an  expanding  front  in  Indochina. 

But  the  amendment,  as  adopted,  rep- 
resentdS  something  more  than  an  afiBr- 
mation  of  Presidential  policy.  It  was 
also,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  reassertion 
of  congressional  control  over  the  spend- 
ing of  public  money  in  countries  neigh- 
boring on  the  war  front  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  was  more  than  the  expression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  not  become  involved  in  a 
spreading  war  in  Southeast  Asia ;  it  was 
an  exercise  of  congressional  power  de- 
nying funds  for  such  a  purpose,  insofar 
as  the  use  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  were  concerned. 

On  October  14,  1970,  Senator  Cooper 
and  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  (Mr.  Russell)  ask- 
ing that  the  committee  give  considera- 
tion to  extending  the  prohibition  in  the 
law  to  include  Cambodia,  along  with 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OcTOBEK  14. 1970. 
Hon.  RICHARD  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,     Committee     on  Appropriations , 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  you  well  know,  we 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Appropriations  bill  last  year,  which  was 
modified  on  the  Senate  fioor  on  December 
I5th.  barring  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  in- 
troduce American  ground  combat  troops  into 
Laos  or  Thailand.  We  are  happy  to  note  that 
this  same  language  is  Included  in  this  year's 
bUl,  H.R.  19590. 

Because  of  the  recent  debate  over  Amer- 
ican operations  in  Cambodia,  we  are  re- 
questing that  Section  843  be  amended  in 
Committee  by  adding  "or  Cambodia"  to  the 
present  wording.  Hence,  the  Section  would 
read : 

Sec.  843.  In  line  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos, 
Thailand  or  Cambodia. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  in  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 
F^ANK  Chttrch. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
gratifying  that  the  committee  has  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  this  request.  In 
doing  so,  the  committee  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  majority  decision  of  the 
Senate  on  a  subsequent  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  approved  by  this  body  on 
June  30  of  this  year  by  a  vote  of  58  to  37. 
Had  that  amendment  become  law,  more 
extensive  restrictions  would  have  applied 
to  military  spending  in  Cambodia  than 
a  simple  prohibition  against  introduc- 
ing American  ground  combat  troops. 

So  the  action  the  committee  has  taken 
with  respect  to  the  pending  bill  is  alto- 
gether in  line  with  the  previous  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

In  amending  section  843,  the  commit- 
tee has  used  the  language  of  last  year, 
which  the  President  approved,  adding 
only  the  words,  "or  Cambodia."  Once 
more,  this  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
President's  declared  objective  that,  in 
the  future,  Asian  governments  must  rely 
on  their  own  armed  forces — rather  than 
ours — for  their  self-defense. 

The  section,  as  amended,  now  reads: 

Section  843.  In  line  with  the  expressed 
Intention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  in- 
troduction of  American  ground  combat 
troops  Into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  uphold  the 
committee's  decision;  and  I  hope  that, 
once  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  retained  in  conference,  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

As  part  of  the  law,  the  amendment 
would  help  enforce  the  President's  own 
declared  resolve  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  being  drawn  into  a  larger 
war,  a  goal  that  has  the  overwhelming 
support  of  all  the  American  people. 

Moreover,  as  part  of  the  law,  the 
amendment  would  constitute  a  further 
expression  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
determine  where  and  how  public  money 
is  spent.  Should  the  time  come  in  the 
year  ahead  when  the  President  decides 


we  should  send  American  combat  troops 
into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  come  to  Congress  first 
for  its  consent.  This  is  what  the  Consti- 
tution intended. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  statesmanlike  ac- 
tion it  has  taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages 
10  and  11  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations report — No.  91-1392 — to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

prohibition    against    the    use    or    FUNDS    FOR 

the    introduction    or    American    ground 

FORCES    into    LAOS.    THAILAND    AND    CAMBODIA 

Section  843  of  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
House  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  Introduction  of  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  this  provision  be 
amended  to  Include  Cambodia,  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  843.  In  line  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos, 
Thailand,  or  Cambodia." 

This  matter  was  debated  at  length  by  the 
Senate  earlier  in  this  Session  In  connection 
with  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Bill  (HJEl.  15628),  and  the  Senate 
adopted,  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  58  yeas  to  37 
noes,  an  amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

■Sec.  7.  The  Foreign  Ministry  Sales  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  47.  Limitations  on  United  States  In- 
volvement in  Cambodia. — In  concert  with  the 
declared  objectives  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  avoid  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970, 
and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Cambodia,  It  is  hereby  provided 
that  unless  specifically  authorized  by  law 
hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  may  be  expended  after  July  1, 1970, 
for  the  purposes  of — 

"  '  ( 1 )  retaining  United  States  forces  In 
Camboidla; 

"'(2)  paying  the  compensation  or  allow- 
ances of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  United  States  personnel  In 
Cambodia  who  furnished  military  instruction 
to  Cambodian  forces  or  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  in  support  of  Cambodian  forces; 

"'(3)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  provide  military  in- 
struction in  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  persons 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  In  support 
of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

"'(4)  conducting  any  combat  activity  In 
the  air  above  Cambodia  In  direct  support  of 
Cambodian  forces." 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  Impugn  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  In- 
cluding the  exercise  of  that  constitutional 
power  which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  wherever 
deployed.  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  Impugn  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress  including  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  to  make  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States." 

The  committee's  recommendation  for  the 
inclusion  of  Cambodia  In  this  provision  is 
based  on  this  earlier  action  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  committee 


for  Its  exercise  of  statesmanship  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  I  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  for  their  fine  work  which  laid 
the  basis  for  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  only  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  still,  as  it  were,  chasing  after  a 
runaway  trolley  with  respect  to  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  anticipate  It  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  where  the  money  is 
immediately  to  be  expended.  The  worst 
we  can  do  is  to  chase  the  trolley,  after 
the  event  has  happened,  the  troops  are 
already  there,  and  the  United  States  is 
committed,  and  then  try  to  stop  it  with 
sense  resolutions  or  a  denial  of  money 
like  the  effort  made  with  regard  to  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  resolution. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  making  war 
has  gotten  out  of  hand  and  is  now  essen- 
tially in  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 
Presidents  who  have  been  bold  enough  to 
seize  the  nettle,  because  they  are  aU  un- 
declared wars,  which  will  probably  be 
true  of  the  future. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  give  most  serious  attention 
next  year,  when  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  holds  its  hearings  on  my 
bill  and,  I  hope,  on  other  bills  relating 
to  the  question  of  the  warmaking  r>ow- 
ers  of  the  President  and  the  war  declar- 
ing powers  of  Congress,  and  that  we  may. 
by  sophistication  in  our  legislation,  come 
abreast  of  this  new  problem. 

That  is  the  real  solution. 

I  hope  very  much  that  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  have 
shown  such  a  statesmanlike  attitude, 
■will  now  take  an  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion as  being  very  much  along  the  lines  of 
trying  constructively  and  In  a  big  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  sense  of  fair- 
mindedness  and  respect  for  the  will  of 
the  Senate  which  is  reflected  in  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  they  have 
brought  to  the  floor.  In  particular,  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  embodied  in  section  843 
and  section  838,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  historic  debates  earlier  in  this 
session.  Is  a  great  significance.  The  great 
underlying  issue  of  all  these  measures,  of 
course,  is  the  question  of  the  division  of 
the  Nation's  war  powers  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

The  bill  before  us  does  much  to  restore 
the  position  of  the  Senate  which,  despite 
the  clear  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
has  been  eroded  with  respect  to  its  proper 
role  in  the  exercise  of  the  Nation's  war 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  has 
much  to  be  gratified  about  in  this  bill, 
I  think  it  also  underscores  the  basic 
problem.  There  is,  in  my  view,  a  grave 
danger  that — by  concentrating  only  upon 
its  general  power  over  appropriations — 
the  Senate  may  unwittingly  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  further  erosion  of  its  other, 
more  specific  war  power?  specified  in 
article  I,  section  9  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  Senate  i&  forced  to  rely  solely  on 
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it  1  power  over  appropriations  to  effect  its 
ct  eck-and-balance  role  with  respect  of 
w  irmakmg,  then  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
te  tiding  itself  with  an  after-the-fact  role. 
Oi  IT  recent  experiences  have  shown  how 
di  ficult  it  is  to  play  our  proper  role  when 
w(  are  reduced  only  to  ex  post  facto  ap- 
pi  opriations  cuts  and  prohibitions. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  will  not 
li^e  up  to  its  full  constitutional  respon- 
sil  lilities  until  it  finds  an  effective  way  to 
reissert  its  other  war  powers,  as  en- 
vijaged  and  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
ti<  n.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  give  proper  attention  to  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  early  in  the  next  session. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  plans 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  broad  issue.  I 
he  pe  that  the  distinguished  members  of 
th ;  Appropriations  Committee  and  of  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee  will  take  an 
ac  ;ive  and  sympathetic  interest  in  those 
hearings. 

VIr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
as  I  a  question  of  the  distingtxlshed  chair- 
mi  tn  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
th;  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
deO.  with  reference  to  section  843,  as 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  definition  of 
th  ;  word  "introduction." 

i  Section  843  reads: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
th(  President  of  the  United  States,  none  oX 
th<  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
US4  d  to  flimnce  the  Introduction  of  American 
grcund  combat  troops  Into  Laos,  Thailand, 
or  I  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  puzzled 
wi  h  reference  to  the  definition  in  sec- 
tic  n  843  of  the  word  "introduction." 

At.  KT .lender.  In  recommending 
thut  section  843  be  amended  to  include 
Ca  nbodia,  along  with  Laos  and  Thtiiland. 
it  !vas  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
ap)ly  to  Cambodia  those  same  restric- 
tiois  and  criteria  that  were  applied  to 
La  )s  and  Thailand  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vis  on  as  it  appeared  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1970,  and 
pn  posed  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fls(alyear  1971. 

1  Ir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  a  ques- 
tioi  as  one  who  supported  the  Church- 
Coi  )per  resolution — I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
corie  involved  in  extended  debate  con- 
cer  aing  it.  but  would  this  language  pro- 
hit  it  any  President  from  taking  appro- 
pri  ite  measures  to  protect  American 
for^es  even  if  that  meant  going  into 
Caj  nbodia?  _. 

Is  that  a  correct  interpretation,  I 
ag£  in  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  As  I  said,  what  the 
cor  imittee  did  was  to  use  the  exact  lan- 
gujee  the  President  proposed  in  his 
bu(  get  for  Laos  and  Thailand  which  the 
Ho  ise  had  recommended,  and  then  we 
adc  ed  Cambodia.  Of  course,  the  Con- 
gre  ?s  cannot  by  statute  limit  in  any  way 
the  powers  given  to  President  by  the 
Constitution. 

» tr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  make  for  the 
reo>rd.  that  the  President  is  the  Com- 
ma ider  in  Chief.  By  statute  we  can  limit 
the  expenditure  of  funds  as  a  proper  role 
of  <  Congress,  but  we  cannot  derogate  the 
rig]  Its  and  powers  of  the  President,  which 
he  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  enactment  of  any  statute. 
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To  complete  the  record  as  to  what  the  I  would  a&siune,  based  on  the  re- 
President's  Intentions  may  be.  he  stated  sponse  from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
i.1         *-_i.i    .-w..,..  T         o/>    ;_   i.i_     ^j^^j  there  is  no  effort  to  impinge  upon 


them  forthrightly  on  June  30,  in  his 
report  on  Cambodia.  He  gave  a  number 
of  guidelines  for  U.S.  policy  in  Cambodia, 
and  among  these  were  the  following 
which  relate  to  U.S.  personnel: 

There  will  be  no  US.  ground  person- 
nel in  Cambodia  except  for  the  regular 
staff  of  our  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh. 

There  will  be  no  U.S.  advisers  with 
Cambodian  units. 

We  will  conduct — with  the  approval  of 
the  Cambodian  Government — air  Inter- 
diction missions  against  the  enemy  ef- 
forts to  move  supplies  and  personnel 
through  Cambodia  toward  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  reestablish  base  areas  rele- 
vant to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  do  this 
to  protect  our  forces  in  South  Vietruun. 

The  President  further  commented  pub- 
licly on  this  aspect  of  U.S.  policy  the 
following  evening.  He  was  asked  whether 
he  could  give  categorical  assurances  now 
that  we  will  not  send  grovmd  troops 
back  into  Cambodia  no  matter  what.  He 
answered : 

I  Indicated  when  this  operation  wm  begun 
two  months  ago  .  .  .  that  once  we  had  com- 
pleted our  task  successfully  of  cleaning  out 
the  sanctuaries  that  then  it  would  not  be 
necessary  and  I  would  not  consider  it  ad- 
visable to  send  American  ground  forces  back 
Into  Cambodia. 

I  can  say  now  that  we  have  no  plans  to 
send  American  ground  forces  into  Cambodia. 
We  have  no  plans  to  send  any  advisers  Into 
Cambodia.  We  have  plans  only  to  maintain 
the  rather  limited  diplomatic  establishment 
that  we  have  in  Phnom  Penh  and  I  see  noth- 
ing that  will  change  that  at  this  time. 

The  interviewer  then  indicated  that 
the  Senate  seemed  to  want  the  President 
to  foreswear  this  in  a  final  way  and  the 
President  responded: 

I  think  that  anybody  hearing  the  answer 
that  I  have  Just  given  would  certainly  get 
the  impressio:i  and  would  incidentally  be 
Justified  In  having  the  impression  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  no  inten- 
tion to  send  ground  forces  back  into  Cam- 
bodia, and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will 
be  any  necessity  to  do  so. 

When  you  say,  can  I  be  pinned  down  to 
say  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
United  States  ever  do  anything,  I  would  not 
say  that,  but  I  will  say  that  our  plans  do  not 
countenance  it.  we  do  not  plan  on  it.  and 
under  the  circumstances.  I  believe  that  the 
success  of  the  operation  which  we  have 
undertaken,  as  well  as  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  able  to  do,  will  make  it 
unnecessary. 

In  reading  these  statements  made  by 
the  President  on  July  1  of  this  year,  one 
can  easily  see  that  the  President  indi- 
cated his  present  intention  not  to  intro- 
duce American  ground  combat  troops 
into  Cambodia.  This  amendment,  how- 
ever, goes  a  step  further,  a  step  which 
the  President  refused  to  go,  and  purports 
to  Impose  a  Judgment,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances.  The  President  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  meet  his  responsibility 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  take  the  action  he  considers 
necessary  to  protect  American  forces. 

It  should  be  clear  in  the  Record  and  I 
make  the  point  that  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  President's  responsi- 
bility, whoever  he  may  be,  that  It  is  a 
continuing  responsibility,  obligation  and 
duty — to  protect  American  forces. 


rights, 


the    President's    constitutional 
powers,  and  duties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  that  satis- 
fies the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  recalls  that  we  had 
a  very  extensive  debate  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  that  section  843 
is  far  different. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  was 
broader  in  some  respects.  It  referred  to 
the  retention  of  ground  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  covered  the  carrying  out  of  con- 
tracts with  any  government  that  might 
supply  forces  in  Cambodia  and  the  con- 
ducting of  air  activity  over  Cambodia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  language  of  the 
Cooper-Church  resolution  made  clear 
that  it  w£is  not  an  effort  by  Congress  in 
any  way  to  impugn  the  constitutional 
rights  and  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
President.  Therefore.  I  appreciate  the 
response  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  trust  the  record  is  clear  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  or  in  the  language  of  section  843 
would  tie  the  hands  of  any  President  if 
he  found  it  necessary  to  act  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  under  the  Constitution 
to  protect  American  forces. 

DEFENSE  BUDGET  NEARS  PEACETIME  LEVEL  ■WHUS 
WAR     CONTINUES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal 
year  1971  defense  budget  is  close  to  the 
prewar,  peacetime  levels — much  closer 
than  many  people  appear  to  realize.  Mili- 
tary manpower,  for  example,  is  forecast 
at  2.908.000  for  June  30,  1971.  That  is 
an  8-percent  increase  above  the  level  of 
2.685.000  at  June  30.  1964.  And  it  is  less 
than  4  percent  above  the  2,808,000  we 
had  on  June  30.  1962 — another  peacetime 
year. 

In  constant  dollars — factoring  outpay 
and  price  increases — defense  spending 
under  this  bill  will  be  about  $4  billion 
higher  in  wartime  1971  than  it  was  in 
peacetime  1964.  The  added  costs  of  the 
war  are  more  than  $10  billion,  so  there 
have  had  to  be  short  cuts  elsewhere. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened. 
Consider  procurement.  In  peacetime  fis- 
cal year  1964.  we  provided  budget  author- 
ity of  $15,645  million.  This  bill  provides 
$15,970  million — an  increase  of  $325  mil- 
lion. 2  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 
But  there  have  been  sharp  price  increases 
since  fiscal  year  1964.  That  $15,645  mil- 
lion we  provided  in  fiscal  year  1964  would 
be  equivalent  to  $19.3  billion  at  today's 
prices.  So.  in  dollars  of  constant  buying 
power,  this  bill  is  18  percent  below  the 
peacetime  level — and  this  bill  has  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Consider  R.D.T.  &  E.  In  peacetime  fis- 
cal year  1964.  we  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $6,984  million.  This  bill  actu- 
ally provides  less — $6,960  million.  And 
that  1964  amount  would  be  equivalent 
to  $8.7  billion  today.  Once  again,  we  find 
that  the  budget  has  been  cut  in  real 
terms,  this  time  by  20  percent,  below  the 
peacetime  level.  And,  once  again,  this 
bill  has  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  consequences  of  trying  to  fight  a 
war  within  a  peacetime  budget  level  are 
plain.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make  cuts 
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elsewhere — and  very  deep  cuts.  From 
1968  to  1970,  the  number  of  ships  in  the 
active  fieet  has  been  reduced  by  189.  And 
consider  this:  In  the  last  decade,  while 
the  average  age  of  our  fleet  has  actually 
increased,  the  Soviets  have  built  a  for- 
midable navy.  Forty-seven  percent  of  our 
ships  are  20  years  old  or  more,  but  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  Soviet  Navy's  ships 
are  that  old.  Their  submarine  force,  on 
which  they  have  concentrated,  is  six 
times  as  large  as  Hitler's  wsis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II. 

As  to  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  is  buying 
less  aircraft  in  1971  than  in  any  year 
since  1935,  and  over  half  of  the  1971  buy 
is  designated  for  other  nations  of  the 
free  world.  The  Navy  is  buying  less  air- 
craft in  1971  than  in  any  year  since 
1946. 

Deployments  have  been  cut.  The  num- 
ber of  military  personnel  in  Europe  is 
one-third  less  than  prewar,  and  cutbacks 
will  be  necessary  in  Korea  and  else- 
where. 

Setting  aside  special  war  costs  in  the 
1971  budget  for  defense,  we  find  that  the 
baseline  force  provided  is  much  lower 
than  for  any  year  since  before  the 
Korean  war. 

IMPROVED  INTERNAL  SECURITY    IN    BOTTrH 
VIETNAM 

The  pace  and  intensity  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  changed  considerably 
since  the  advent  of  President  Nixon's 
policy  of  Vietnamization.  Not  only  htis 
the  U.S.  troops  strength  in  Vietnam  de- 
clined substantially,  but  the  entire  com- 
plexion of  the  war  has  shifted  from  the 
frequent  clash  of  main  force  units,  to  an 
intensified  pacification  campaign  to 
bring  security  to  the  countryside.  In- 
creasingly, the  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  are  assuming  responsibility  for 
military  operations  against  the  enemy 
main  force  units,  driving  them  out  of 
South  Vietnam  and  their  long  protected 
sanctuaries  across  the  border  In  Cam- 
bodia. As  a  result,  overall  security  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  improved,  enemy  main 
forces  have  been  denied  the  initiative, 
and  territorial  forces  are  providing  in- 
creased security  to  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets. The  President's  policies  have 
been  successful  thus  far  in  winding  down 
the  war,  reducing  the  level  of  violence 
and  the  number  of  casualties,  turning 
more  of  the  security  responsibility  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  providing 
Increased  security,  prosperity,  and  self- 
government  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram which  reflect  improved  internal 
security  in  South  Vietnam  are  the  im- 
provement and  modernization  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces — 
RVNAF— and  increased  territorial  secur- 
ity. Indicators  of  progress  and  success 
achieved  in  each  of  these  aspects  of 
Vietnamization  have  been  encouraging 
during  the  past  year  and,  as  President 
Nixon  stated  on  April  20,  1970.  progress 
in  Vietnamization  was  the  sole  criterion 
on  which  he  was  able  to  base  his  decision 
to  withdraw  150,000  more  U.S.  troops 
during  the  next  year. 


IMPROVEMENT    AND    MODERNIZATION     OF    aVNAf 

The  RVNAF  I.  &  M.  program  covers 
every  aspect  of  development  of  the  regu- 
ular  forces— ARVIN,  VNN,  VNMC, 
VNAF' — and  territorial  forces — RF.  PF — 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  RVNAF 
to  take  over  the  maximum  share  of  the 
war. 

The  strength  of  the  RVNAF  now 
stands  at  over  1^00,000  men,  which  rep- 
resents over  a  90-percent  increase  during 
the  past  5  years  and  approximately  15 
percent  during  the  past  year. 

Equipment  deliveries  to  the  RVNAF  in- 
clude over  880,000  smaU  arms  and  crew- 
served  weapons,  1,100  artillery  pieces. 
38.000  radios.  51,000  wheeled  vehicles. 
2,000  tracked  vehicles,  200  helicopters 
and  other  aircraft,  and  550  naval  craft. 
The  delivery  of  equipment  is  proceeding 
generally  on  schedule  or  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

Additional  equipment  is  being  turned 
over  to  the  RVNAF  by  U.S.  units  rede- 
ploying from  Vietnam.  About  20  different 
types  of  ARVN  units  have  been  equipped 
in  this  manner.  The  large  turnover  of 
riverine  combatant  craft  to  the  VNN  has 
made  it  the  ninth  largest  navy  in  the 
world.  Unit  turnovers  to  the  VNAF  have 
equipped  one  special  air  mission,  one 
fighter/attack — A-37 — one  forward  air 
control— (O-D— one  airlift— CH-47— 
and  two  assault  attack — UH-l— squad- 
rons. 

Military  training  within  the  RVNAF  is 
a  continuing  effort  for  each  man  and 
each  unit.  Training  centers  and  service 
schools  incoimtry  have  an  annual  stu- 
dent training  load  of  over  600,000,  up  27 
percent  from  1969  and  up  over  50  per- 
cent from  1968.  Offshore  training— that 
is,  in  the  United  States — for  RVNAF  per- 
sonnel has  increased  from  about  1,500 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  to  2,400  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  to  7.600  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Newly 
activated  units  undergo  a  unit  training 
cycle:  refresher  training  is  given  to  units 
withdrawn  from  operations  for  refitting; 
and  unit  operational  training  is  con- 
ducted by  units  in  place. 

The  gradual  yet  highly  visible  im- 
provements in  the  RVNAF  are  reflected 
in  the  Cambodian  operations  which  pro- 
vide further  evidence  of  the  military's 
confidence  and  ability  to  perform  as  a 
credible  fighting  force. 

The  United  States  has  turned  over  to 
RVNAF  more  than  50  facilities  to  in- 
clude the  9th  Infantry  Division  base  at 
Dong  Tam,  the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  My 
Tho.  the  3d  Marine  Division  base  at 
Dong  Ha,  Nha  Trang  Air  Base,  and  the 
4th  Infantry  Division  base  at  Camp 
Enari.  Additional  facilities  are  pro- 
gramed for  turnover  in  the  near  future. 

By  October  15.  1970.  the  actual  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  had  been  re- 
duced below  the  384,000  directed  by  the 
President.  The  authorized  U.S.  troop 
strength  had  been  reduced  29  percent 
and  U.S.  infantry-type  battalions  had 
been  reduced  34  jjercent. 

The  number  of  U.S.  combat  deaths 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1970  was 
55  percent  less  than  the  same  period  in 
1969.  Similarly,  the  number  wounded  in 
action  was  55  percent  less.  The  weekly 
rate  of  U.S.  combat  deaths  since  July  1, 


1970  is  about  40  percent  below  the  weekly 
rate  for  the  first  6  months  of  1970. 

As  a  result  of  Increased  overall  secu- 
rity, starting  at  the  border  areas,  the 
number  of  ground  contacts  has  de- 
creased considerably,  with  the  weekly 
average  of  days  of  contact  reduced  over 
50  percent  from  1969  levels. 

INCREASED    TERRITORIAL    SECUBITY 

Today  the  territorial  security  forces 
number  over  500.000.  Giving  protection 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  is  the  primary 
mission  of  these  forces  whose  improved 
weapons,  training,  and  leadership  have 
produced  a  fighting  force  of  significant 
capability. 

Over  350,000  armed  citizens  are  among 
the  more  than  3,500,000  members  of  the 
Peoples'  Self-Defense  Force,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  additional  security  for 
the  nation's  more  than  17  million  citi- 
zens. 

The  National  Police,  which  now  num- 
ber over  88,000.  are  better  trained  and 
better  equipped  to  perform  a  public 
safety  function,  particularly  pi-otecting 
the  people  who  live  in  the  countryside. 

Significant  progress  is  evident  through 
the  OVN  control  of  rural  areas,  with  over 
93  percent  of  the  population  now  resid- 
ing in  relatively  secure  areas. 

A  special  pacification  and  develop- 
ment campaign  is  now  in  full  swing,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  accelerate,  im- 
prove and  consolidate  GVN  program 
gains  countrywide. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy and  the  statements  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  This  increases  my  desire  to 
have  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ac- 
quainted with  the  report  of  the  staff 
member.s  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. That  report  is  classified.  I  would 
urge  that  it  be  declassified  so  that  the 
Senate  will  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Cambodia. 

I  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  with 
respect  to  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  getting  involved 
in  a  war.  However,  I  have  great  Interest 
in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  when  it 
comes  to  fighting  in  other  countries. 
Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  facts  incident 
to  Cambodia,  developed  by  the  gentle- 
man who  went  out  on  the  ground,  are 
made  known  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
intrigued  with  the  comment  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  made  twice  here  today. 

As  one  who  is  not  privy  to  that  report, 
I  inquire  whether  it  Is  possible  that  we 
might  have  a  meeting  similar  to  the  one 
we  had  on  the  ABM  if  it  Is  not  possible 
to  declassify  the  report.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  not  meet  in  a  secret  session  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  could  brief  us 
on  what  Is  contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  like  to  look  at  the  report. 
I  am  confident  that  the  report  would  be 
made  available  to  the  Senator  to  be  read 
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in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of- 
ficss.  I  do  not  think  a  secret  session 
sh  )uld  be  required  for  I  believe  that  It 
wculd  be  better  for  the  report  itself  to 
be  declassified. 

Those  who  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
m(  ney  to  cover  what  is  planned  in  Cam- 
bo  iia  should  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Cafnbodia. 

would  like  to  see  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  the  information  that 
in  najor  part  could  be  declassified  in  this 
rejiort. 

'7he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
ha  (ing  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion  is  shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tio  1  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
an  1  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"he  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
th<   roll. 

llr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty- 
Di>  Gs  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McjCARTHY ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
(Mr.  Russell):  are  necessarily  ab- 
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further  announce  that,  if  present 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Russell)  would  vote  "yea." 
r.  GRIFFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
from  Kentucky  cMr.  Cook>,  the 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick), 
Senator    from    New    York     <Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
__  )    and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Tower*  are  necessarily  absent. 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
is  absent  on  official  business. 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
_  Ms  absent  because  of  illness, 
present   and   voting,   the   Senator 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  » ,  and  the  Sen- 
irom  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mundt) 
each  vote  "yea." 

this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 

(Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 

from  New  York  <Mr.  Goodell)  . 

present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 

from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield).  If  present 
voting,    the    Senator    from   Texas 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
would  vote  "nay." 
result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
0.  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 89 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 
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Qumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 
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Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 
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Mathlas 
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Nelson 
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Smith 
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Thurmond  Yoxing,  N.  Dak. 

Williams.  N.J.  Young,  Ohio 
Williams,  Del. 
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So  the  bill  'H.R.  19590)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  sheparding 
this  bill  through  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  today.  It  is  the  first  Defense  bill 
in  recent  years  that  has  received  such 
widespread  acceptance  by  the  Senate. 
It  reflects  the  growing  mood  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  reduce  the  enormous  expenditures 
and  allocation  of  resources  in  this  area 
by  reducing  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stated  was  a  bare-bones,  rock  bot- 
tom budget,  by  $2.3  billion.  No  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  better  prepared  and 
more  thorough  in  his  scrutiny  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender).  This  bill  demonstrates  the 
highest  degree  of  diligence,  and  the 
greatest  sensitivity  to  the  desires  of  the 
Senate  collectively  and  it  reflects  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  ad- 
dition, this  bill  contains  some  very  im- 
portant policy  statements,  ranging  from 
prohibition  of  expenditures  for  waging 
war  in  Cambodia  to  a  most  justified 
restriction  on  the  expenditures  of  De- 
fense money  for  research  imrelated  to 
Defense  activities. 

With  equal  force,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  the  ranking  Republican 
Member.  He  demonstrates  the  same  de- 
votion and  diligence  manifested  by  Sen- 
ator Ellender.  The  high  standing  both 
have  in  the  Senate  is  reflected  in  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  Senate  has 
accepted  the  recommendations  brought 
forth  by  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations under  their  leadership.  To 
them,  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Senator  Fulbright  who  forcefully 
and  succinctly  presented  his  view  on  a 
very  important  aspect  of  proposed  ex- 
penditures of  these  moneys,  the  leader- 
ship wishes  to  express  its  sincere  thanks. 


NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  19436. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
19436,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  urban  growth  policy,  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  proper  growth 
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and  development  of  our  States,  metro- 
politan  areas,  cities,  counties,  and  towns 
with  emphasis  upon  new  community  and 
inner-city  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  read  twice  by  title 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  that  the  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  S.  3468,  be  substituted 
therefor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  105,  after  line  16.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

ZXIGIBILrrY     OP     AMERICAN'     SAMOA     BANKS    FOR 
FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE 

Sec.  1010.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1813(a)),  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "American 
Samoa,"  after  the  word  "Guam,"  each  place 
It  appears  therein. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1813(d)),  18  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "American  Samoa,"  after 
the  word  "Guam.". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1813(e)),  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "American  Samoa."  after 
the  word  "Guam,". 

(d)  Paragrt^h  (5)  of  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 3  Of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1813(1)  (5) ),  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "American 
Samoa."   after   the    word    "Guam,". 

(e)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1813(m)),  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "of  American  Samoa," 
after  the  word  "Guam.". 

(f)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1813(0)),  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "American  Samoa,"  after 
the  word  "Guam,". 

(g)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1817(a)  (4) ),  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  ",  American 
Samoa,"  after  the  word  "Guam". 

(h)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (5)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1817(b)(5)(B)),  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "American  Samoa,"  after 
the  word  "Guam.". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  simply  allow 
banks  in  American  Samoa  to  be  eligible 
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for  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  if  those 
banks  can,  in  fact,  meet  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  Federal  Deposit  Insurance. 

This  proposal  was  considered  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  and  it  has  been  pending  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
since  that  time.  I  am  informed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  committee  that  it  is 
impossible  for  that  committee  to  con- 
sider this  matter  and  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  further  informed  that  that 
committee  has  no  objection  to  this  leg- 
islation and  even  suggested  we  handle 
the  matter  in  this  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  19436)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


PROGRAM— PROPOSED   IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  SENATE  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow  a  clean  bill,  an 
original  bill,  from  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
That  will  be  followed,  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  by  going  back  once  again  to  Cal- 
endar No.  1259,  H.R.  18306,  the  financial 
institution  bill.  That  is  the  situation  as 
far  as  I  see  it  at  the  moment. 

As  long  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  on  the  floor,  I  think  I  might  say 
that  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  to  look  into  the 
proposals  suggested  by  Senators  Cran- 
ston, Saxbe,  Hughes,  and  Schweiker; 
and  I  am  in  the  process  of  doing  that. 

I  shall  very  shortly  deliver  a  memo- 
randum to  the  dlstingiUshed  majority 
leader,  and  then  report  back  to  the  policy 
committee,  as  instructed,  and  I  would 
assume  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
would  once  again  take  it  up  with  the  Re- 
publican conference. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
might  reply  to  that  by  saying  it  has  been 
discussed  In  rather  general  terms  twice 
in  the  Republican  conference.  There  is  a 
broad  approval  in  principle  of  the  neces- 
sity and  the  desirability  for  reform  of 
some  of  the  in-house  procedures  to  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate. 

We  would  very  gladly  receive  sugges- 
tions from  the  majority,  and,  at  our  next 
luncheon,  probably  next  Tuesday,  advise 
our  conference  and  policy  committee  of 
the  reaction  of  the  majority,  and  see  if 
we  can  manage  to  put  into  effect  those 
improvements,  or  expediting,  or  exhorta- 
tory  provisions  which  would  help  us  to 


accomplish  the  people's  business  with 
greater  facility. 

I  think  the  four  Senators  involved 
ought  to  be  warmly  complimented  for 
the  time  they  have  put  in,  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  suggestions,  and  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  shown  the  concern 
which  has  made  possible  the  opportunity 
for  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  some 
serious  consideration  to  the  kind  of  thing 
we  may  be  enabled  to  do  without  the  ne- 
cessity, surely  for  the  most  part,  of  our 
revising  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  extend  to  those  four 
Senators,  whom  I  have  already  named, 
our  heartfelt  thanks  and  commendation 
for  the  initiative  which  they  have  shown. 
There  are  a  few  questions  which  I  have 
raised,  which  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  will  look  into. 
There  undoubtedly  will  be  a  few  ques- 
tions which  he  will  raise.  But  then  we 
will  report  back  to  our  respective  com- 
mittees, on  the  basis  of  instructions,  and 
then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  I  think 
the  result  will  be  very  good. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  my 
behalf  and,  I  am  sure,  that  of  the  other 
Senators  who  have  worked  on  this  mat- 
ter, that  we  have  greatly  appreciated  the 
spirit  in  which  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  have  helped  us  and  encouraged  us 
to  work  on  these  matters. 

I  might  say  that,  on  my  part,  I  have 
spoken  to  every  member  of  the  minority 
and  asked  for  their  suggestions. 

One  thing  that  we  found  was  that  each 
Senator  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
corum and  workmanlike  approach  to  the 
problems  and  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
We  found  that  they  were  anxious  and 
willing  to  forgo  some  of  the  privileges 
and  licenses  that  have  been  granted  over 
the  years.  Particularly,  we  are  thinking 
of  floor  attendance  and  participation.  All 
individuals  in  the  policy  committees  evi- 
denced a  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  in  trying  to  expedite  our 
business.  No  one  indicated  a  wilUngnecs 
to  conclude  oui'  session  in  December 
again  with  great,  momentous  decisions  to 
be  made,  with  time  running  out.  All  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  work  harder. 

I  might  suggest  that  I  admired  and 
welcomed  the  Senator's  attitude  in  say- 
ing, "Well,  all  right,  if  you  are  willing  to 
do  this,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  for  it 
and  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  forgo 
some  of  these  things  and  we  are  going  to 
call  on  you  to  live  up  to  the  consensus 
you  have  given  your  leaders." 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
reach  the  point  where  the  matter  now  is 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Senator's  encour- 
agement and  openmindedness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  to  say  that  underlying  the  sug- 
gestions is  the  recognized  necessity  for 
Senators  to  plan  their  day,  to  plan  their 
weeks,  and  to  plan  their  year. 

I  would  like  to  be  of  any  assistance  I 
could  in  enabling  all  Senators  to  respond 
to  the  numerous  requests  from  home  as 
far  in  advance  as  they  might,  which 
presently  is  by  no  means  possible  under 


the  system  which  we  have  followed  over 
the  years.  Because  of  the  increasing 
business  of  the  Senate,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  stay  here.  But  if  we  can  aid  the 
planning  process  and  expedite  the  Sen- 
ate's business  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
immediately  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  May  I  say  that 
the  purpose  of  this  statement  today  is  to 
indicate  to  the  initiators.  Senators 
Saxbe,  Schweiker,  Cranston,  and 
Hughes,  that  this  matter  was  not  being 
taken  lightly,  but  was  being  given  the 
most  serious  consideration,  and  was 
being  expedited  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  also  would  like 
to  join  my  dear  friend  and  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  in 
thanking  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  wonderful  coopera- 
tion from  the  outset  in  this  endeavor. 

We  believe  what  we  have  proposed  will 
make  the  Senate  more  responsive  and 
more  responsible,  and  will  make  life 
more  orderly  for  Senators;  and  also,  I 
think,  our  constituents  will  benefit 
greatly  in  their  access  to  us  on  the 
great  issues  that  come  before  us  in  the 
Senate. 

While  Senator  Saxbe  was  talking  to 
every  Member  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
was  talking  to  every  Member  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  picked  up  many  ideas 
from  Senators  on  both  sides.  We  have 
refined  many  of  the  ideas  we  started 
with.  I  hope  we  can  now  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  agreement,  or  as  much 
agreement  as  we  can  attain,  hopefully, 
before  we  go  home  for  Christmas,  so 
that  we  will  not  get  mixed  up  in  new 
arguments  that  will  occur  before  we  get 
back  in  January. 

So  that  all  Senators  will  Know  what 
the  thinking  was  at  the  point  where 
the  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  leader- 
ship. I  suggest  that  we  place  in  the 
Record  the  memorandum  to  this  point, 
just  so  every  one  will  know  what  we 
are  concerned  with  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  that  be  done? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  memorandum  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memoeandum 
pabt  i — items  upon  which  there  has  been 
considerable  agreement 
/.  Senate  daily  schedule 
Unanimous  Consent 
1.  Extend  Morning  Hour  by  one  hour  and 
agree   that    speeches    will    be   limited   to   3 
minutes  during  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  and  that  such  business  shall  not 
exceed  45  minutes  on  T\2esdays  and  Tliurs- 
days  and  30  minutes  on  all  other  days,  except 
as   the   Senate   shall   decide   by   unanimous 
consent  when  several  Senators  have  arranged 
a  colloquy  on  a  current  event  of  national 
significance;  extend  Pastore  rule  to  couslder- 
atton  of  legislative  matters  during  Morning 
Hour.   Extend  Pastore  rule  to  cover  first  3 
hours  on  all  new  business  laid  down. 

a.  During  Morning  Hour,  after  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business;  call  of  calendar 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays;  then  on  all  days 
consider  bills  until  end  of  Morning  Hour. 
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upbn  which  limitation  of  debate  has  been 
ag-eed  to. 

During  period  for  consideration  of  \ui- 
fliilshed  business,  consider  bills  on  which  no 
til  ae  limitation  aigreed  to. 

I.  Special  Orders  after  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  unfinished  business. 

At  appropriate  time  during  above  sched- 
ule, announce  Intention  to  request  unanl- 
mi  lus  consent  agreement  on  following  day  to 
llqilt  debate. 

//.  Senate  monthly  schedule 
..  Recess  at  close  of  business  on  the  final 
Wl  idnesday  of  each  month,  reconvene  on  the 
following  Monday.  Concurrent  resolution. 

Recess  for  at  least  two  weeks  before 
Laaor  Day  In  election  years.  (Note:  Reorga- 
ni:  ;atlon  BUI  adopted  Oct.  6  provides  month- 
long  recesses  In  non-election  years.)  Concur- 
re]  It  resolution. 

Ill .  Control  of  time  immediately  prior  to  roll- 

•all  vote  and  notice  to  Senators  prior  to 

I  losing  debate  and  rollcalls 

When  a  time  limit  of  at  least  20  min- 
utes on  amendments,  and  30  minutes  on 
bills,  has  been  agreed  to,  require  equal  dlvl- 
8lc  n  between  proponents  and  opponents  of 
th  !  final  15  minutes  on  amendments,  and 
on  bills,  for  summation  arguments.  Include 
ag  eement  in  motions  limiting  debate  by 
urpjilmous  consent. 

Add  a  new  bell-rtnglng  signal  5  min- 
utes prior  to  commencing  final  15  minutes 
on  amendments  and  on  bills.  By  agreement 
between  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

IV.  RollcalU 

Set  maximum  time  to  be  allowed  for 
ro4  calls.  (20  minute  limit  Is  now  under- 
st<:  od  between  majority  and  minority  lead- 
er4i    General   agreement. 

If  maximum  time  for  roll  calls  is 
agieed  to,  .arrange  for  signal  light  to  blink 
on  and  off  during  final  5  minutes  of  roll  calls. 
By  agreement  between  majority  and  minority 
leapers. 

V.  Authorlzatiotu 

Implement  Sen.  Magnuson's  proposal 
th4t  consideration  of  authorization  bills  will 
no 


be  In  order  after  a  specific  date,  except 
with  approval  of  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity "      ' 
31 


leaders.    (Sen.  Magnuson  suggests  July 
Sen.  Ellender  suggests  May  31.)   Unanl- 
m(^us  consent  agreement. 

VI.  Appropriations 
(Commence  action  on  appropriations  wlth- 
ou  waiting  for  House  action,  Including 
mark-up  subject  to  revision  when  House 
me  isures  are  received,  to  enable  the  earliest 
possible  conferences  after  both  bodies  have 
act  ?d.  Permissible  under  present  rules 
thi  nugh  establishment  of  Appropriations 
Coi  amittee  policy. 

PAI  r  n ITEMS  UPON  WHICH  NO  CEITKRAL  CON- 

C  CNaUS   HAS    TIT  BEEN   SOtJCHT SINCE  THEY 

^RE    NOT    ENTIRELY    VOLUNTAKY 

Voluntary  agreements  re  monitoring,  pres- 
ence of  Senators  on  floor  and  in  Washing- 
t  in,  reading  prepared  speeches,  and  reduc- 
t  on  of  number  of  roll  calls 

Seek  agreement  by  as  many  Senators  as 
po^lble  to: 

To  the  degree  desired  by  the  Leadership, 
aastmse  monitoring  responsibilities  and  as- 
signments for  fulfillment  of  revisions  In 
Serate  procedure  and  otherwise  expediting 
'e  work  (such  as  objecting  to  exceptions 
-minute  rule  In  Morning  Hour,  violations 
I'astore  Rule.  etc.).  Voluntary. 
Agree  to  stay  on  Senate  Floor  on  a  reg- 
basls  during  consideration  of  bills  upon 
limitation  of  debate  has  been  agreed 
Voluntary. 

Agree  to  stay  in  Washington  on  a  regu- 
)asls  when  Senate  Is  in  session,  restricting 
ces  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Wednes- 
nlght-to-Monday-momlng  recess  at  the 
of  each  month.  Voluntary. 
Agree  to  minimize  the  reading  of  pre- 
pared speeches  on  Sena'.*  Floor  dtiring  con- 


sideration of  bills  upon  which  limitation  of 
time  has  been  agreed  to.  Voluntary. 

5.  Agree  to  restraint  In  requesting  roll 
calls,  and  to  restraint  In  providing  sufficient 
second  when  yeas  and  nays  requested  on 
insignificant  matters.  Voluntary. 

PART     m — ITEMS     OFFEBED     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OKLT,   tIPON   WHICH   OPINIONS  VART 

Other  suggestions 
1.  Authorizations  and  Appropriations 

a.  Observe  present  3-day  rule  on  appropria- 
tions. Observe  present  rules. 

b.  Consider  moving  toward  multi-year  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  where  appro- 
priate and  feasible.  Requires  legislation. 

c.  Explore  feasibility  of  legislation  switch- 
ing from  fiscal  to  calendar  year,  or  to  separate 
budget  and  legislative  sessions.  Requires  leg- 
islation. 

2.  Quorum  Calls 
When  absence  of  quorum  is  suggested  when 
quorum  is  apparently  present,  permit  presid- 
ing officer  to  stand,  count,  and  declare  quo- 
rum present,  subject  to  challenge  of  his 
ruling.  Unanimous  consent  to  waive  rule  V 
(2). 

3.  Morning  Hour  and  Special  Orders 

a.  Recognize  Senators  In  inverse  order  to 
amount  of  time  they  request.  General  agree- 
ment. 

b.  If  Senator  absent  when  his  time  arrives, 
recognize  next  Senator  present  and  ready  to 
speak;  late  Senator  goes  to  end  of  list.  Gen- 
eral agreement. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  until  midnight 
tonight,  aU  committees  be  authorized  to 
file  their  reports,  including  any  minority, 
additional,  supplemental,  and  individual 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SALE  TO  AN  ALIEN  OP  THE  PAS- 
SENGER VESSEL  "ATLANTIC- 
ORDER  TO  HOLD  BILL  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
164981  to  permit  the  sale  to  an  alien  of 
the  passenger  vessel  Atlantic  be  held 
temporarily  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CARE  OP  ANIMALS  USED  IN 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  19846, 
which  has  come  over  from  the  House. 

Without  objection,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer fMr.  Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  bill  (H.R.  19846),  an 
act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  24,  1966, 
relating  to  the  care  of  certain  animals 
used  for  purposes  of  research,  experi- 
mentation, exhibition,  or  held  for  sale  as 
pets,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  Committee  on  Commerce  since  1963 
I  have  watched  with  great  satisfaction 
the  development  of  our  congressional 
commitment  to  the  protection  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals. 

Public  Law  89-544,  the  act  amended 
by  the  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, was  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  enacted  into 
law  in  1968.  As  one  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  1966  bill,  and  one  who  has 
had  a  continuing  interest  in  this  area,  I 
have  been  pleased  by  the  improvements 
which  have  resulted  from  its  enactment 
However,  I  have  also  been  disturbed  by 
the  need  for  further  improvement. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cosponsored 
at  the  request  of  scores  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  in  the  interests  of  considering 
a  more  effective  means  of  protection,  the 
bill,  S.  2446,  introduced  by  Senator 
Javits.  This  bill  would  have  amended  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping further  standards  and  provid- 
ing greater  assurance  for  the  humane 
care,  handling  and  treatment  of  labora- 
tory animals.  After  much  consideration 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  bill  just 
passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  19848 — previ- 
ously introduced  In  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  as  S. 
4539 — I  believe  the  proposal  to  retain 
the  responsibility  for  regulation  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
greater  grant  of  authority  from  Congress 
is  most  commendable  and  deserving  of 
enactment. 

Very  briefly,  the  biU  will  accomplish 
the  following : 

First,  it  will  redefine  the  term  "ani- 
mal" to  Include  all  warmblooded  ani- 
mals designated  by  the  Secretary,  greatly 
expanding  its  coverage; 

Second,  it  will  regulate  more  of  the 
people  who  handle  animals,  including 
exhibitors  and  wholesale  pet  dealers; 

Third,  it  sets  forth  the  basic  creature 
comforts  which  must  be  afforded  to  these 
animals,  including  the  necessity  for  the 
avoidance  of  pain  through  appropriate 
drugs  and  veterinary  care.  However,  it 
also  recognizes  the  prerogatives  of  the 
medical  community  and  the  contribu- 
tions which  these  animals  are  making  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
in  no  way  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
control  or  interfere  with  scientific  re- 
search or  experimentation;  and. 

Fourth,  it  will  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  Secretary,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  its 
administration. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  biU  has 
the  support  of  the  groups  which  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  new  legislation, 
including  those  who  conduct  the  re- 
search, and  that  it  is  greatly  desired.  I 
would  hope  that  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
after  the  most  commendable  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
pass  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  19846, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  identical  to  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  on  November  24  in  an 
effort  to  expedite  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 
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I  am  Impressed  by  the  skill  evidenced 
by  the  designers  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  resolving  differences  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  between  humane  animal  care 
groups  and  the  medical  research  commu- 
nity. I  know  this  has  taken  many  montte 
of  hearings  and  consideration  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  reach 
this  point  of  agreement  and  I  congratu- 
late all  those  responsible  for  their  efforts 
In  this  regard. 

Having  served  as  a  House  conferee  for 
the  dognaping  bill  of  1966, 1  fully  appre- 
ciate the  accomplishment  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill. 

While  this  bill  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals  used  in  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, it  is  not  Just  a  laboratory 
animal  bill.  It  extends  humane  treatment 
of  animals  to  wholesale  pet  dealers,  zoos, 
road  shows,  circuses,  ca.-nivals,  and  auc- 
tion markets.  When  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulations are  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  conditions  under  which 
these  animals  are  held  and  exhibited  will 
be  immensely  Improved.  The  bill  quite 
properly  excludes  from  its  provisions 
county  and  State  fair  livestock  shows  and 
such  exhibitions  as  are  sponsored  by  the 
4-H  clubs  which  are  intended  to  advance 
the  science  of  agriculture. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  bill  and  the 
regulations  to  be  issued  thereunder  will 
require  the  upgrading  of  facilities  v  ithin 
research  laboratories.  Our  medical 
schools  will  find  that  sizable  expendi- 
tures may  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
The  Secretary  has  broad  authority  as  to 
the  timing  of  specific  regulations  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  allow  our  medical 
schools  ample  time  to  get  ready  for  com- 
pliance. I  would  hope  that  full  consid- 
eration for  the  needs  for  added  funds  for 
this  purpose  would  be  given  by  the  ap- 
propriate governmental  bodies. 

Having  reached  this  point,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  delay  any  further 
in  approving  the  bill  which  we  now  have 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  an  Interesting  and  in- 
formative article  appeared  in  Washing- 
ton's Sunday  Star  entitled  "More  Legal 
Protection  on  the  Way  for  Animals  Be- 
hind Bars."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More   Legal    Protection    on   the   Wat   for 
Animals   Behind   Bars 
(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 
The  idea  behind  the  proposed  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1970  has  been  a  long  time  coming 
into  its  own — it  has  been  an  uphill  fight, 
often   resisted   by    powerful    forces — but   it 
looks  now  as  If  it  may  come  to  a  final  vote 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Its  passage  will  be  a  tribute  to  a  deepened 
Congressional    ecological    conscience.    More 
and  more  members  of  Congress  are  realizing 
that   all    living   creatures    must    be   treated 
with    decency    and    respect — regardless  "of 
whether  they  are  endangered  species  roam- 
ing In  the  wild  or  animals  doomed  to  spend 
dreary  lives  behind  bars  in  laboratories  or 
zoos. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passage 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  one  year  ago 
this  month  and  the  emphasis  In  the  past 
year  on  man's  relationship  with  the  earth 
and  aU  its  creatures  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  congressional  thinking. 


The  new  legislation — which  has  so  many 
sponsors  that  this  sentence  would  be  con- 
sumed by  listing  them  all— has  it  roots  in 
proposals  first  made  exactly  10  years  ago,  in 
1960.  Soon  after  the  1958  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Humane  Slaughter  law,  humanitarians 
started  laying  congressional  groundwork  to 
bring  some  measure  of  federal  supervision 
over  the  care  and  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals. 

HITMAN  lACS 

The  well-funded  research  explosion  was 
using  an  unprecedented  number  of  dogs, 
cats,  rodents,  primates  and  a  variety  of  other 
creatures.  Estimates  have  gone  as  high  as  300 
million  annually.  They  were  often  obtained 
from  questionable  sources  and  treated  with 
less  care  than  the  most  expandable  test  tube. 
Those  persons,  who  worked  for  setting 
standards  of  care  were  immediately  caUed 
anti-vivlsectionlsts  or  branded  as  "humanl- 
acs"  by  some  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. In  truth,  they  were  violently  op- 
posed by  the  antlvlvisectlonlstB.  who  were 
working  for  total  abolition  of  animal  use. 

Thought  a  number  of  bills  were  introduced 
during  those  years,  they  went  nowhere.  In 
desperation,  humane  organizations  tried  new 
approaches  and  often  fell  to  quarreling 
among  themselves  as  to  bill  content  and 
strategy.  (Most  of  the  bills  gave  supervisory 
authority  to  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. ) 
But  1965  brought  the  beginning  of  a  break- 
through. Researchers'  demands  for  dogs  and 
cats  had  grown  so  great  that  unprincipled 
dealers  turned  to  stealing  pets.  Their  bold- 
ness: and  carelessness  trapped  them. 

As  more  and  more  "pet-napping"  cases 
turned  up,  there  came  to  Congress  also  de- 
scriptions of  stomach-turning  conditions 
within  dealers'  -ompounds.  Eyewitnesses  told 
of  seeing  dead  and  dying  dogs  mixed  in  with 
live  ones  in  conditions  of  Indescribable  filth. 
Such  testimony  about  this  $30  million  busi- 
ness prompted  passage  of  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Act  of  1966.  This  legislation  had 
more  than  50  sponsors. 

Administration  of  the  act  was  given  to  the 
animal  health  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Research  Service.  Dealers  and 
purchasers  were  licensed  and  required  to 
conform  to  Agriculture's  standards  of  human 
treatment  of  dogs,  cats,  hamsters,  primates, 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

More  than  110  dealers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness during  the  first  three  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. Licenses  of  some  ~>t  the  larger  dealers 
have  been  revoked.  Agents  have  been  cursed, 
threatened  ant"  shot  at.  But  even  so,  the  act 
did  not  go  far  enough.  There  were  huge  loop- 
holes. And  it  has  been  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds  to  employ  more  inspectors — most  of 
whom  are  veterinarians  and  have  many  other 
Agriculture  Department  duties  within  the 
states  where  they  are  sta  loned. 

Though  the  act  has  no  authority  over  care 
of  animals  actually  being  used  in  research, 
some  Institutions  have  declared  the  animals 
"In  research"  and  the  moment  of  arrival.  This 
clearly  frustrates  the  Intent  of  the  act  to 
improve  conditions  of  the  animals  while 
awaiting  research. 

More  federal  authority  was  needed.  In  1968 
help  came  from  an  unexpected  coirce.  A  43- 
year-old  OOP  freshman  representative  from 
Norfolk.  Va.,  introduced  legislation  that  filled 
the  bill.  Rep.  O.  William  Whltehurst  would 
extend  the  mantle  of  enlightened  care  to 
animals  actually  undergoing  research.  But 
what's  more,  he  asked  that  the  same  stand- 
ards apply  to  animals  in  circuses,  zoos  and 
the  pet  trade. 

Humanitarians  soon  learned  that  it  was 
not  only  Bill  Whltehurst  they  had  to  thank, 
but  his  wife,  Jennette.  "I  told  the  people  at 
the  Norfolk  SPCA,  where  1  have  helped  with 
humane  education,  that  I'd  try  to  lend  a 
hand  when  we  got  to  Washington,"  she  said 
the  other  day. 

Whltehurst's  bill  actually  was  a  beefing 
up  of  the  "pet-napping"  Act  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  whose 


chairman  has  repeatedly  shown  himself  a 
friend  of  animals,  Texan  W.  R.  Poage  has 
been  the  key  man  on  the  House  side  on  both 
the  humane  slaughter  and  "pet-napping " 
bills. 

Testimony,  presented  this  June  before  Rep. 
Graham  Purcell's  subcommittee,  lifted  once 
again  the  curtain  of  secrecy  on  unspeakable 
conditions  among  the  creatures  that  per- 
form, amuse  and  give  their  lives  to  man. 

"We,  who  worked  there,  were  always 
pleased  when  some  animal  died  to  be  out 
of  a  miserable  life,"  said  June  W.  Badger  of 
Mlddleburg.  Va.  She  told  the  committee  of 
conditions  in  some  of  the  circuses  and  zoos 
for  which  she  had  worked  In  the  last  19 
years.  Cramped,  unventllated  cages,  starva- 
tion, sadistic  punishments.  A  Utany  of 
misery. 

The  arrival  from  South  and  Central 
America  and  shipment  to  p>et  wholesalers 
of  crates  of  birds  and  monkeys  were  described 
by  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Roger  Stevens,  president 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  the  government's  former  cultural 
chief.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  president  of  the  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Institute  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation. 

IMPORTED    animals 

She  described  wretched  conditions  of  ani- 
mals that  Custom  Inspectors  have  over- 
looked. (They  are  charged  with  checking  on 
condition  of  imported  animals.)  She  told  of 
continued  conditions  of  cramped  laboratory 
housing  and  of  the  inhumane  environment 
In  many  municipal  and  roadside  zoos.  Quot- 
ing Dr.  Desmond  Morris,  author  of  the 
"Naked  Ape,"  she  said,  "If  zoos  are  to  sur- 
vive the  20th  century,  they  wUl  have  to  re- 
form." She  introduced  into  the  record  a 
letter  in  behalf  of  the  Whltehurst  bill  from 
Virginia  McKenna  and  Bill  Travers,  stars  of 
the  film  "Born  Free"  and  patrons  of  the 
Captive  Animals  Protection  Society. 

The  arrival  of  dogs  and  cats  at  animal 
auction  sales  was  described  by  Prank  Mc- 
Mahon,  field  director  of  the  Humane  Society 
of  the  United  States.  "I've  seen  them  chained 
within  the  trunks  of  cars.  I've  seen  them 
jammed  in  crates  and  cages.  I've  seen  them 
sold  by  the  pound."  Humane  agents  of  local 
societies  are  given  rough  treatment,  he  said 
and  under  the  existing  federal  law  these 
auctions  are  exempt  from  regulation. 

The  leg^lslatlon  now  speeding  toward  the 
congressional  deadline  embodies  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  men  and  women 
who  know  the  problem  first  hand.  Auctions 
are  Included.  Animal  categories  have  been 
broadened,  nnes  for  resisting  agents  have 
been  stiffened.  But  most  important,  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  called  for  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate pain-killers  for  research  animals 
whenever  possible. 

(When  Agriculture  sets  the  standards  for 
humane  handling  many  humanitarians  trust 
that  life-time  caging  of  such  research  ani- 
mals as  dogs  will  be  eliminated.) 

Some  of  the  additions  to  the  Whltehurst 
bill  were  called  for  in  bills  introduced  by 
Rep.  Thomas  8.  Foley,  D-Wash.,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Warren  Magnuson,  D-Wash.,  Alan 
Cranston.  D-Callf.,  and  William  G.  Spong. 
D-Va.  When  the  bill  was  favorably  discharged 
from  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  it 
bore  the  name  of  each  member.  An  exact 
copy  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Robert 
J.  Dole,  R-Kan.  Hearings  by  Senator  Phllp  A. 
Hart's  Commerce  sub-committee  are  ex- 
pected any  day. 

Even  with  the  evaporation  of  much  of  the 
scientific  community's  opposition  to  lab  ani- 
mal legislation  and  even  with  the  good 
chance  that  this  measure  will  miraculously 
pass  this  session,  there  are  other  hurdles.  One 
Is  money. 

The  burden  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  heavier,  making  necessary  the 
employment  of  more  Inspectors.  These  men. 
also,  have  the  added  duty  in  coming  years  of 
poUclng  the  horse  shows  to  see  that  no  "walk- 
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l2  g  horse"  brought  across  state  lines  has 
b  len  •'sored"  to  make  It  step  high,  wide  and 
h  mdsome.  The  famous  Tydlngs  "waiting 
h  >rse"  bill  Is  now  awaiting  Presidential  slgn- 
a  ure.  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  sponsored 

In  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  this  session  adjourns,  left  at  the  post 
a:  e  at  least  10  other  animal  protection  meas- 
u  -es:  air  transportation  regulations,  cessa- 
ti  3n  of  shooting  wolves  and  other  animals 
fi  om  airplanes  over  federal  lands,  ellnilna- 
tl3n  of  use  of  agonizing  poisons  In  the  gov- 
61  nmenfs  predator  control  programs,  better 
c(  ndltlons  at  the  ports  of  entry  such  sis 
Miami.  The  list  Is  long — but  the  abuse  and 
s<  ifferlng  have  gone  on  a  long  time,  too. 

But  at  last,  what  has  been  described  as 
tie  "silent  lobby"  has  found  Its  voice.  Or 
CI  uld  It  be  that  man,  for  a  change,  is  listen- 
Ir  g  to  voices  other  than  his  own? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
1^  open  tx)  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
a  nendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
isl  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  19846)  was  ordered  to  a 
Ukird  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
a  id  passed. 
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RELIEF  OF  ARTHUR  JEROME 
OLINGER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tiie  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
n  essage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  703. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SboNci  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
a  nendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiies  to  the  bill  (S.  703)  for  the  relief 
o:  Arthur  Jerome  OUnger,  a  minor,  by 
h  .s  next  friend,  his  father,  George  Henry 
CJlinger,  and  George  Henry  Ollnger,  in- 

vldually  which  was  to  strike  out  all 

ter  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert : 

That  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  section  2733  of  title  10 
the  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
stktute  of  limitations,  the  claim  of  Arthur 
J(  rome  OUnger,  a  minor,  for  Injuries  and 
c(  nsequent  disability  resulting  from  a  fall 
oil  or  about  September  29,  1962,  from  an 
u  )per  floor  of  Government  quarters  known 
Peevren  Strasse  II,  Warner  Barracks, 
Bkmberg,  Germany,  filed  within  one  year  of 
t4e  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  to 

timely  claim  and  shall  be  received,  con- 
slhered,  settled,  and,  if  meritorious,  paid  in 
&i  cordance  with  the  otherwise  applicable  pro- 
visions  of  section  2733  of  title  10  of  the 
U  lited  SUtes  Code.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
bi '  construed  as  an  inference  of  liability  on 
tl  e  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
rr  ove  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
a  nendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
iives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


N  AINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OF 
THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL  AS  A 
DEMONSTRATION  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tlie  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
n  essage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiiesonS.  4083. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
S>ONc)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
a  nendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  to  the  bill  (S.  4083)  to  modify  and 
ei  ilarge  the  authority  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege  to  maintain  and  operate  the  Ken- 
d  lU  School  as  a  demonstration  elemen- 
ts .ry  school  for  the  deaf  to  serve  pri- 


marily the  National  Capital  region,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  on  page  3, 
strike  out  lines  4  through  12,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  second  proviso  of  the  first 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Columbia  In- 

STITX7TION    FOB    THX    DEAT    AND    DUMB"    Of    the 

first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1889  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-1010),  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  proviso  and  the  last  sentence  In 
the  paragraph  having  a  side  heading  "Colum- 
bia Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1901 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1008) ,  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  last  sentence  under  the  heading 
"Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1905  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1011),  is 
repealed. 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Columbia  Institu- 
tion FOR  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1906  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-1011),  Is  repealed. 

(e)  The  Act  of  November  7,  1966  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-lOlOa),  and  each  subsequent 
Act  making  appropriations  for  Gallaudet 
College,  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  pro- 
viso under  the  heading  "Gallaudet  College, 
Salaries  and  Expenses  '  In  each  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
■move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MTLOYE   M.    SOKITCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1383,  H.R.  3571. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wDl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  3571)  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye 
M.  Sokltch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-13741,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  receive,  consider, 
and  act  upon  the  claims  of  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch, 
or  his  legal  representative,  under  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  against  the  Government  of  Italy 
as  if  they  had  been  filed  within  the  time 
limit  and  manner  prescribed  under  the  act. 
Should  the  Commission  determine  the  claim 
is  meritorious,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  certify  the  award  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of  bal- 
ances remaining  in  the  Italian  claims  fund. 
In  order  to  be  considered  the  claim  would 
have  to  be  filed  within  6  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  Into  law. 

statement 
In   Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House   Judiciary   Committee   set   forth   the 
facts  of  the  case  as  follows: 


"This  bill  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  consider  and  settle  a  claim 
under  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Act  which  permitted  the  consideration  of 
such  claims  but  failed  to  provide  a  period 
after  enactment  for  the  filing  of  such  a 
claim.  The  result  was  that  only  claims  filed 
before  the  Commission  was  authorized  to 
consider  such  claims  could  be  considered 
as  "timely  filed."  As  is  noted  In  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Coounisslon  report,  the 
original  claims  provisions  only  permitted 
claims  by  persons  who  were  U.S.  citizens 
on  the  date  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
property  giving  rise  to  the  claim.  On  August 
8,  1958,  Public  Law  85-604  was  enacted  to 
permit  awards  to  persons  who  were  nationals 
of  the  United  States  on  August  9,  1955,  the 
date  of  enactment  of  title  III  of  the  act, 
even  though  their  claims  were  based  upon 
property  lost  at  an  earlier  date.  The  amend- 
ment thus  broadened  the  international  law 
principle  requiring  continuous  U.S.  national- 
ity of  a  claim  from  the  date  of  loss  to  the 
date  of  filing. 

"The  information  before  the  committee 
Indicates  that  Mr.  Sokltch's  claim  would 
have  been  covered  by  the  amendment  had 
there  been  an  opportunity  for  him  to  file 
after  Its  enactment.  The  report  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  refers 
to  the  fact  that  after  that  enactment,  all 
claims  previously  denied  under  the  original 
provisions  of  the  act  because  of  failure  to 
qualify  under  the  international  law  prin- 
ciple, but  which  would  be  eligible  for  awards 
under  the  amendment,  had  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. In  all,  146  claims  were  considered  and 
amounts  of  awards  made  under  the  amend- 
ment totaled  $606,464.  However,  the  Inequity 
of  the  situation  was  that  the  Commission 
required  that  In  order  to  be  considered  the 
claim  had  to  have  been  filed  within  the  time 
limit  for  claims  under  the  original  act. 
That  Is,  by  September  30.  1956,  or  nearly  2 
years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-604  on  August  8,  1958. 

"As  is  noted  In  the  Commission's  report 
Mr.  Sokltch  became  a  national  of  the  United 
States  on  April  11,  1947,  and,  therefore,  his 
claim.  If  timely  filed,  would  not  have  been 
eligible  under  the  original  provisions  of  the 
act  since  It  was  not  owned  by  a  national  of 
the  United  States  continuously  from  the  date 
of  loss.  However,  his  claim  would  have  come 
within  the  group  to  be  considered  under  the 
Public  Law  85-604  amendment  provided  that 
it  was  filed  under  those  original  provisions. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  imposed  an 
Impossible  burden  upon  Mr.   Sokltch. 

"As  Is  clearly  stated  In  the  Commission's 
rpport,  Mr.  Sokltch  was  no  eligible  to  claim 
under  the  original  act,  but  the  ruling  by 
that  Commission  as  to  filing  would  have  re- 
quired him  to  file  under  the  original  act  in 
order  to  be  considered  under  a  subsequent 
amendment  making  him  eligible.  The 
amendment  Itself  apparently  contained  no 
provision  fixing  a  date  to  file.  While  the  ^ 
Commission  may  have  had  no  alternative, 
the  result  was  Inequitable  in  Mr.  Sokltch's 
case.  Here  he  did  In  fact  file  a  claim  after 
the  amendment.  On  September  18,  1959,  Mr, 
Sokltch  filed  this  claim  (No.  IT-10,597)  with 
the  Commission  against  the  Government  of 
Italy  in  the  amount  of  $215,200  for  losses  to 
property  occurring  during  the  years  1941-43. 
The  claim  was  denied  for  the  reason  that  It 
was  filed  after  the  final  filing  date  which,  as 
has  been  noted,  was  September  30,  1956. 

"The  committee  was  concerned  with  the 
statement  in  the  Commission's  report  con- 
cerning the  number  of  "tardy  claimants"  and 
the  Inference  that  such  persons  should  be 
equated  to  Mr.  Sokltch.  However  a  carefiil 
reading  of  the  report  shows  that  the  Com- 
mission has  referred  to  claimants  under  the 
brlginal  act  as  well  as  the  amendment,  and 
also  to  those  who  have  never  filed.  Mr.  So- 
kltch's claim  must  he  distinguished  from 
both  those  who  were  qualified  under  the 
original   act  and  did  not  file  in  time  and 
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those  who  never  filed.  Mr.  Sokltch  should 
not  have  been  charged  with  a  responsibility 
to  file  In  a  claims  program  which  did  not  In- 
clude him,  therefore,  It  Is  not  fair  to  char- 
acterize him  as  one  of  a  group  of  late  claim- 
ants under  that  program.  Secondly,  he  did 
file  after  the  amendment  and  he  should  not 
be  classified  as  one  of  an  unspecified  num- 
ber of  persons  who  might  have  claimed  but 
didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  evidenced  by 
the  following  two  letters,  there  appears  to 
be  only  one  other  claimant  who  filed  after 
the  amendment  and  who  therefore  might  be 
equated  to  Mr.  Sokltch  In  terms  of  a  claim 
filed  after  the  amendment." 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  3571,  with- 
out amendment. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are:  (1)  a  letter  dated  December  16.  1969 
from  Samuel  Herman;  (2)  a  letter  dated 
December  29,  1959,  from  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission;  and  (3)  a  letter 
dated  June  3,  1963,  from  the  FVsrelgn  Claims 
Settlement  Commission: 

December  16,  1959. 
Re  claim  No.  IT-10.957,  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch. 
Chairman  Pearl  C.  Pace, 

Foreign    Claims    Settlement   Commission    of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Pace:  This  will  refer  to  the 
proposed  decision  received  December  9,  1959. 

In  due  course,  the  claimant  proposes  to 
file  appropriate  objections  and  request  a 
hearing. 

In  preparation  for  this  hearing.  It  would 
be  of  great  aid,  on  the  Issue  of  timeliness.  If 
the  Commission  would  make  available  to  the 
claimant  the  following: 

1.  The  number  of  persons  appearing  in 
the  Department  of  State  records,  before  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  as  having  made  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Lombardo  agreement  losses. 

2.  The  number  of  i>erson  who  filed  claims 
with  the  Commission  under  section  304, 
prior  to  and  including  October  1,  1956. 

3.  The  number  of  persons  who  filed  claims 
with  the  Commission  under  section  304  after 
October  1,  1956,  and  prior  to  Its  amendment 
on  August  8, 1958. 

4.  The  number  of  persons  who  filed  claims 
with  the  Commission  under  section  304,  as 
amended;  that  is,  after  August  8,  1958. 

5.  The  number  of  persons,  If  any,  falling 
within  groups  "1"  through  "4"  above  who 
received  from  the  Commission  a  written 
notice  (such  as  the  attpched  In  connection 
with  Czechoslovakia)  In  accordance  with 
section  4(b)  of  title  I  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  In  relevent 
part  as  follows: 

"In  addition,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  mall  a  similar  notice  to 
the  last-known  address  of  each  person  ap- 
pearing In  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  having  Indicated  an  Intention  of 
flUng  a  claim  with  respect  to  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  Commission  has  Jurisdic- 
tion under  this  title." 

6.  Whether  the  records  of  the  Commission 
show  that  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch,  the  present 
claimant,  was  sent  a  written  notice  with  re- 
spect to  his  claim  against  Italy. 

7.  Whether  title  III  claimants  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary were  sent  similar  written  notices  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  their  claims. 

I  suggest  that  the  above  Information  avail- 
able only  through  the  Commission  will  serve 
to  Illuminate  the  hearing  by  helping  to  de- 
fine the  physical  scope  of  the  problem.  How 
many  other  persons  are  there  In  Mr. 
Sokltch's  category?  This  may  well  prove  sig- 
nificant In  the  Commission's  final  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  legislative  intent  In  the  filing 
of  claims  under  section  304,  as  amended. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SAMtTEL   Herman. 


Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission OF  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  29,  1959. 
Re  claim  No.  IT-10,957,  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch. 

Samuel  Herman,  Esq. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Herman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  December  16,  1959.  requesting 
certain  Information  and  statistics  concern- 
ing claims  against  Italy  under  section  304, 
title  III  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  as  amended. 

The  records  of  the  Commission  are  not 
maintained  In  such  a  manner  that  ready  an- 
swers to  your  questions  are  available.  Ad- 
ditionally, It  may  be  stated  that,  by  reason 
of  budgetary  limitations  and  shortage  of 
clerical  personnel,  the  research  necessary  for 
an  accurate  response  cannot  be  undertaken. 

In  response  to  your  questions  1  and  5,  It 
may  be  explained  that  the  Commission  dis- 
patched written  notices  of  Public  Law  285 
to  those  persons  whose  files  were  furnished 
to  it  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  Com- 
mission has  no  assurance  that  these  files 
were  complete,  no  count  is  now  available  of 
the  number  of  notices  that  were  mailed,  and 
we  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  directed  Inquiries  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  prior  to  August  9,  1955,  con- 
cerning Lombardo  agreement  losses. 

The  docket  of  the  Commission  records  the 
date  upon  which  claims  are  docketed  in;  ac- 
cordingly. It  does  not  refiect  the  date  that 
claims  were  mailed  nor  whether  or  not  the 
receipt  of  claim  forms  Is  a  loUowup  of  a 
timely  notice  of  intention  to  file  under  the 
act.  Additionally,  under  the  practice  of  the 
Commission,  it  often  happens  that  a  claim  Is 
split  during  development  so  that  individual 
members  of  the  family  or  others  Interested 
In  the  original  claim  are  requested  to  com- 
plete individual  claims  forms  after  the  filing 
date.  For  these  reasons  the  information  you 
seek  in  questions  2.  3,  and  4  could  be  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy  only  by  an  examina- 
tion of  each  claim  file.  The  docket  does  re- 
veal that  five  claims  (Including  the  subject 
claim)  were  docketed  after  August  8,  1959. 
One  of  these  upon  examination,  Is  found  to 
be  an  amendment  or  splltoff  of  a  timely  filed 
claim,  while  the  other  four  were  denied  as 
not  timely  filed. 

With  reference  to  question  6,  the  records 
of  the  Commission  indicate  that  a  notice  of 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  285  was  mailed 
to  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
December  19,  1955,  and  returned  undeliv- 
ered. The  answer  to  question  7  Is  that  no- 
tices were  sent  to  such  prospective  Soviet, 
Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Hungarian  claim- 
ants as  were  ascertainable  from  the  records 
furnished  by  the  State  Department. 

In  answer  to  your  last  specific  Inquiry,  ac- 
cording to  the  docket  ledger  it  appears  that 
only  one  claim,  other  than  the  Sokltch 
claim,  was  filed  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment to  section  304. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Stanlet  D.  Pace, 

Chairman. 

Section  304,  title  III  of  the  act,  authoriz- 
ing the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion to  receive  and  determine  In  accordance 
with  the  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Italy  signed  August  14.  1947,  and  ap- 
plicable substantive  law.  Including  Interna- 
tional law,  the  validity  and  amount  of  claims 
of  U.S.  nationals  against  the  Government 
of  Italy  arising  out  of  the  war  In  which 
Italy  was  engaged  from  June  10,  1940,  to 
September  15,  1947,  and  with  respect  to 
which  provision  was  not  made  In  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Italy.  Claims  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section  were  required  to  be  filed 
vrtth  the  Commission  on  or  before  September 
30,  1956.  The  act  also  provided  that  the 
Commission  complete  Its  affairs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  these  claims  on 
August  9,  1959. 


Originally,  nationally  requirements  with 
respect  to  claimants  under  section  304  of  the 
act  were  based  on  the  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  that  a  government  will  not  espouse 
the  claim  of  one  of  Its  nationals  aigalnst 
ff^-eign  government  unless  the  claim  was 
owned  by  one  of  Its  nationals  at  the  time  It 
arose.  However,  an  exception  was  made  by  an 
amendment  to  the  law  In  1958  to  permit  con- 
sideration of  claims  by  citizens  who  acquired 
U.S.  citizenship  after  the  loss  but  prior  to 
Augtist  1955,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
title  in.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  in  Its  report  on  the  bill  noted 
that  this  amendment  was  made  because  by 
August  8,  1958,  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Italian  claims  fund  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  anticipated  awards  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy. 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered  all 
the  facts  outlined  above  and  referred  to  In 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  on  a  similar  bill  In  a  previous 
Congress  which  Is  set  forth  following  this  re- 
port and  has  concluded  that  legislative  relief 
Is  appropriate  in  this  Instance.  Accordingly, 
it  Is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
on  behalf  of  30  other  Senators  and  my- 
self relative  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  George  M.  Stafford,  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, acknowledging  the  letter  signed 
by  31  Senators,  and  indicating  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  in 
the  process  of  preparing  for  the  substan- 
tive committees  of  Congress,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Magnuson  and 
Representative  Staggers,  an  tndepth 
position  paper,  and  they  also  enclosed 
copies  of  letters  to  those  two  chairman. 

Mr.  Staggers  states  further: 

We  believe  this  summary  or  position  paper 
will  best  serve  as  a  reply  to  the  November  30 
letter  signed  by  you  and  your  co-signers,  and 
we  will  deliver  a  copy  to  each  of  you  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed  in  final  form. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  letter  will  be 
forthcoming  sometime  after  the  92d 
Congress  convenes,  but  in  the  interests 
of  fair  play,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Honorable 
George  M.  Stafford,  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under 
date  of  December  8,  1970.  together  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Chairman  Staf- 
ford to  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Mac- 
NTJSON,  chairman.  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  December  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  and  Cosicnino 
Senators:  We  hereby  acknowledge  your  let- 
ter of  November  30,  1970,  co-signed  by  a 
number  of  other  Senators. 

A  careful  reading  of  It  Indicates  that  much 
more  than  just  a  letter  reply  U  reqtiired. 

We  were  In  the  process  of  preparing  for 
our  substantive  Committees  of  Congress  an 
In-depth  position  paper,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  enclosed  copies  of  letters  to  Chairman 
Magnuson  and  Chairman  Staggers. 
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believe  this  summaxy  or  position  paper 
best  serve  as  a  reply  to  the  November 
l^ter  signed  by  you  and  your  co-signers, 
we  will  deliver  a  copy  to  each  of  you 
as  soon  as  it  is  completed  In  final  form. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geobge  M.  Staitord, 

Chairman, 
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IfJTHiSTATE  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  8,  1970. 
Warren  G.  MACNtJSON, 
Chdkrman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  all  of  us  are  aware, 
nation  Is  presently  passing  through  an 
marked  by  divlsiveness,  turmoil,  dissen- 
and  widespread  criticism  of  national  in- 
No    branch    of    government    has 
a  spate  of  criticism.  Invective,  and 
^vlti4>eratlon  Neither  the  Congress,  the  Exec- 
utlvt  branch,  or  the  Judiciary  has  been  Im- 
to    the    continuing    attack    launched 
"the  establishment."  whatever  that 
may  mean, 
has  this  Commission  escaped  a  con- 
measure  of  the  continuing  assaxilt 
at  Government,  its  agencies,  and  its 
The  Commission  has  never,  and  does 
now,  contend  that  Its  operations  are  In 
way   immune  to  searching  inquiry  or 
analysis.   Some  of  the  criticism   of 
Commission  may  be  Jiistlfied.  Some  has 
objective,    well    articulated,    and    In- 
to be  constructive  in   nature.   How- 
much  has  been  biased,  political,  or  un- 
1,   or   has  taken   the  shape   of  Irre- 
and  ill-founded  carp  and  fulmlna- 
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suggested  remedies  for  the  purported 
_    of  the  Commission  are  as  many 
varied  as  are  those  who  advance  them, 
contend  that  the  ICC  shoiild  be  abol- 
forthwlth.  Others  propose  that  a  super- 
be  constituted  to  assume  the  highly 
and  specialized  operations  of  the 
existing    regulatory   bodies.    In    this 
it  is  significant  that  at  a  recent  forum 
"  by  the  Transportation  Association 
at  which  all  modes  of  transpor- 
the  regulatory  agencies,   and   trans- 
labor   were   represented,   only   the 
of  the  railroad  Industry  was 
to  give  unqualified  support  to  the 
of    the     transportation     regulatory 
;.  The  Commission  has  supported  pro- 
whlch  look  to  a  studied  evaluation  of 
I  onsolldation  of  the  agencies  as  well  as 
pioblem  areas  in  every  mode  of  transport 
we  have  urged  that,  following  such  an 
'd4pth  study,  the  resultant  recommenda- 
be  made  the  subject  of  Congressional 
Executive  scrutiny  to  the  ultimate  end 
some  order  may  be  brought  out  of  a 
tion  which  is  presently  characterized  by 
:es.  counter-charges,  and  confusion, 
this   point,    the    Commission   has    at- 
.   ed  to  maintain  a  position  apart  from 
1  ,rea  of  turmoil  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
•  he  obligations  laid  upon  us  by  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  studl- 
refrained  from  entering  into  heated 
colloquy  with  the  more  vocal  of  our 
and  to  carry  on,  within  the  llmlta- 
placed  upon  our  functions,  the  Job  that 
us  would  like  to  see  done  In  the  fleld  of 

transportation. 
has    become    apparent,    however,    Mr. 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
to  make  some  comment  relative 
charges   and   criticisms   which   have 
leveled  against  the  ICC.  To  that  end, 
is  presently  In  preparation  a  factual 
or  position  paper  which  we  propose 
sitbmlt   to   the   substantive   committees, 
copies  to  other  Members  of  Congress, 
after  the  first  session  of  the  92nd  Con- 
convenes  in  January, 
this  summary  we  will  address  the  more 
criticisms,    each    of    which    we   are 
and  evaluating  in  the  light  of  cur- 
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rent  facta  and  In  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular problems  now  faced  by  users  and 
providers  of  transportation  services.  In  ad- 
dition, the  report  will  treat  the  functional, 
operational,  and  statutory  difficulties  virlth 
which  this  Commission  or  any  successor 
group  must  contend. 

A»  you  know,  considerable  support  Is 
mounting  throughout  the  nation  in  support 
of  the  ICC.  The  Commission  has  played  no 
role  In  the  generation  of  such  support,  nor 
does  It  Intend  to  do  so  in  the  future.  We 
shall  be  content  to  put  the  facts  on  the  rec- 
ord; delineate  the  problems  with  which  we 
have  been  and  are  presently  confronted;  sug- 
gest constructive  alternatives  to  destructive 
criticism,  and  generally  give  the  substantive 
committees  and  the  Congress,  In  general,  an 
opportunity  to  put  all  of  the  facts,  criti- 
cisms, invective,  and  emotion  on  the  scale 
of  reason  and  logic. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
say  that  we  feel  that  the  treatment  of  the 
Commission  at  your  hands,  and  at  the 
hands  of  Chairman  Staggers,  has  been  emi- 
nently fair  and  even-handed.  We  have 
shared  and  now  share  yotir  concerns 
and  apprehensions  respecting  transportation 
policy  In  general  and  the  explosive  problem 
areas  confronting  surface  transportation  In 
the  decade  of  the  70's.  The  Commission 
takes  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  and 
yours,  and  to  the  members  and  the  families 
of  the  great  Committee  which  you  head,  our 
sincere  best  wishes  for  a  very  Happy  Holiday 
Season. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Stajtord, 

Chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  DE- 
PENDENTS OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  minutes  I  intend  to  move  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  S.  3785,  with  certain  additional 
amendments.  The  basic  bill  pertains  to 
GI  bill  educational  and  home  loan  bene- 
fits for  the  families  of  servicemen  who 
are  missing  in  action,  captured  by  a  hos- 
tile force,  or  interned  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  power. 

S.  3785  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
on  September  25,  1970,  and  its  provisions 
are  fully  explained  in  the  committee  re- 
port of  the  bill— No.  91-1232 — and  in 
my  remarks  upon  passage  of  the  biU  on 
September  25, 1970 — S.  16513. 

This  bill.  Introduced  on  April  30,  1970, 
by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  unanimously  re- 
ported with  a  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
extend  to  the  wives  and  children  of  our 
servicemen  who  are  missing,  captured,  or 
interned,  the  same  educational  and  home 
loan  benefits  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled under  chapters  35  and  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  if  the  spouse 
or  parent  had  died  or  been  totally  dis- 
abled while  in  line  of  duty. 

These  families  are  beset  with  such  grief 
and  uncertainty  that  it  is  small  recom- 
pense to  immediately  resolve  the  doubt 
in  their  favor  for  the  purpose  of  eligibility 
for  these  benefits,  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  if  the  most  desperately  hoped 
against  circumstances  were  determined 
to  have,  in  fact,  occurred. 

The  Senate  voted  imaiaimously  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  The  House  agreed, 
and  passed  these  provisions  without 
change,  except  to  call  our  attention  to  a 


comma  we  thought  to  be  a  period.  Paren- 
thetically, I  might  note  that  we  returned 
the  favor  by  supplying  a  missing  "s"  in 
our  amendment  to  the  House's  title 
amendment. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  received 
our  bill  on  September  28,  1970,  and  re- 
ported it  with  amendments  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1970,  on  which  date  the  House 
passed  it  with  the  committee-recom- 
mended amendments.  These  amend- 
ments added  some  unrelated  provisions 
to  the  bill,  dealing  with  GI  bill  educa- 
tional benefits  relating  to  apprentice- 
ships, on-the-job  training,  and  corre- 
spondence courses. 

It  is  to  these  unrelated  GI  bill  edu- 
cational benefit  amendments,  and  some 
of  my  own,  to  which  I  wish  to  address 
my  remarks  and  to  explain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  legislative  history, 
as  well  as  informing  the  Senate  as  to  the 
substance  of  these  amendments. 

HOUSE    amendments 

The  House-passed  version  affected  two 
GI  bill  programs:  apprenticeship  and 
on-job  training.  First,  a  salutary  and 
noncontroversial  group  of  amendments — 
sections  6.  7,  and  8  of  the  House-passed 
bill — introduced  as  H.R.  17960,  exclude 
apprenticeship  and  on-job  training  from 
absence  counting  provisions  for  courses 
leading  to  college  degrees;  establishes  120 
hours  per  month  as  full-time  attendance 
for  such  training  with  proration  of  train- 
ing allowance  based  upon  said  120  hours; 
and  would  adopt  the  number  of  hours  of 
the  standard  workweek  of  the  training 
establishment  as  constituting  a  full-time 
program  of  apprenticeship  or  on-job 
training. 

This  amendment  recognizes  that  ap- 
prenticeship and  on -job  training  pro- 
grams are  different  from  courses  leading 
to  college  degrees  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  absences,  and  adopts  an  ad- 
ministration-recommended procedure 
whereby  full-time  attendance  in  appren- 
ticeship and  on-job  training  programs  is 
established  as  120  hours  per  month.  At 
present,  for  purposes  of  permissible  ab- 
sences, these  noninstitutional  programs 
are  thrust  Into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the 
college  absence  limitation  of  30  days  of 
"free  walks"  per  year. 

This  amendment  originated  as  H.R. 
17960,  and  is  well  explained  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  report — No.  91-1606, 
page  4 — and  in  an  October  13,  1970,  let- 
ter from  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Olin  E.  Teagtte,  chairman.  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs — pages  9  to  11  of  the  House 
committee  report. 

Excerpting  from  this  letter,  we  learn 
that^ 

This  change  recognizes  that  apprentice- 
ship and  on-the-job  training  differ  from  In- 
stitutional training.  Training  Is  conducted  at 
the  place  where  the  work  is  performed  and 
Is  subject  to  problems  the  training  estab- 
lishment may  face,  as  where  work  training 
Is  performed  out  of  doors  and  weather  con- 
ditions may  prevent  following  the  usual 
training  schedule. 

The  second  change  adds: 

A  new  clause  providing  for  prorating  the 
monthly  training  allowance  when,  in  any 
month,  the  eligible  veteran  falls  to  complete 
120  hours  of  training.  This  change  would 
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simplify  reporting,  accounting  procedures, 
and  recordkeeping  for  the  Industry  training 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  would  be  looked  on  with 
favor  by  the  participating  firms  and  labor 
unions. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  explain  that — 
The  existing  law  provides  that  no  less 
than  35  hours  p>er  week  shall  be  considered 
full-time  training  luiless  established  as  a 
lesser  number  by  bona  fide  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  change  to  considering  80  hours 
as  the  full-time  training  load  is  more  con- 
sonant with  a  120-hour  monthly  require- 
ment and  with  wluLt  is  occurring  In  many 
trades  and  induetrles.  The  reduction  of  the 
sMUdard  measurement  of  full-time  appren- 
ticeship training  would  build  in  allowances 
for  absences  because  of  illnoes,  personal  rea- 
sons, weather.  Job  conditions,  and  other  types 
of  reduced  operations.  In  a  realistic  app>roach 
to  reporting  for  benefit-payment  purposes. 
The  trainee's  normal  progression  is  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  changes  and  his 
training  would  not  be  affected  so  long  as  he 
LB  engaged  in  training  for  a  minimal  number 
of  hoxirs  each  month.  The  recognition  of  120 
hours  as  the  standard  monthly  requirement 
would  protect  the  veteran  against  loss  of  ed- 
ucational assistance  when  the  establishment 
may  be  required  to  deviate  from  a  higher 
standard  workweek  while  giving  him  training 
In  conformity  with  the  program. 

I  have  studied  those  three  amend- 
ments and  agree  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  administration  that 
this  change  would  be  beneficial  to  vet- 
erans and  to  the  administration  of  the 
apprenticeship  and  on-job  training  pro- 
grams. 

CORRESPONDENCE    COtTRSE    EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  second  substantive  amendment  of 
S.  3785  by  the  House  deals  with  the  "es- 
tablished charge"  for  computing  educa- 
tional allowances  for  veterans  taking 
correspondence  courses. 

The  amendment,  section  9  of  the  House 
bill,  originated  as  H.R.  17887,  and  would 
redefine  "established  charge"  for  com- 
puting educational  allowances  for  cor- 
respondence courses  by  using  a,s  a  basis 
for  the  charge  the  institution's  lowest 
extended  time  payment  plan  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency  rather 
than  the  charge  before  addition  of  in- 
terest as  now  defined  in  VA  regulations. 

Some  backgroimd  on  this  issue  is  nec- 
essary. Under  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill, 
Public  Law  82-550,  the  regulation  con- 
cerning charges  for  correspondence 
courses— VA  Regulation  12052(E)(2)  — 
provided  that  payments  would  be  made 
at  not  more  than  the  lowest  time  pay- 
ment. It  did  not  specify  that  the  lowest 
time  payment  could  be  paid  if  a  cash 
pajinent  were  made  lower  than  the  time 
payment.  An  interpretation  of  the  regu- 
lation was  set  out  in  a  VA  Department 
of  Veterans'  Benefits  information  bulle- 
tin dated  May  11,  1956.  This  interpreta- 
tion was  as  follows: 

VA.  Regulation  12052(E)  (3)  provides  that 
the  established  charge  for  a  correspondence 
course  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  more 
than  the  lowest  charge  which  Is  customarily 
paid  by  a  nonveteran  student  under  any 
payment  plan  exclusive  of  a  cash  discount 
arrangement  for  advanced  payments.  In  de- 
termining the  maximum  amounts  which  may 
be  authorized  for  veterans  pursuing  corre- 
spondence courses,  the  total  cost  of  each 
course  based  on  the  lowest  payment  plan  is 
used.  Thus,  the  charges  for  each  course  In- 
cluded in  T  B7-145  are  the  maximum  charges 
which    may   be   authorized   for    the   course. 


Where,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  veteran, 
the  charges  shown  In  section  E,  Item  23  of 
V.A.  Form  VB  7-1999  for  that  veteran  are 
less  than  the  maximum  allowable  charges, 
the  authorization  should  be  based  on  the 
actual  charges  to  the  veteran  trainee  rather 
than  the  charges  set  forth  in  TB  7-146. 

Thus,  while  the  rule  for  the  appro- 
priate charge  for  correspondence  courses 
was  not  expressed  as  clearly  as  it  might 
have  been  in  the  regulation  itself,  the 
VA  policy,  under  the  prior  GI  bill  pro- 
gram, was  reasonably  clear  that  the 
charge  was  to  be  the  lowest  time  pay- 
ment or  the  actual  cost  to  the  veteran, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

The  same  policy,  with  the  same  lack 
of  clear  articulation  in  the  regulations, 
was  applied  to  the  post-Korean  GI  bill. 
Public  Law  89-358,  enacted  in  1966.  It 
was  not  until  1969  that  the  term  "estab- 
lished charge"  was  explained  in  a  foot- 
note to  VA  Regulation  14136(a)  as 
follows : 

Established  charge  means  the  cost  of  the 
lowest  time  payment  plan  or  the  actual  cost 
to  the  veteran,  whichever  is  lesser. 

This  remained  the  VA's  policy  in  re- 
gard to  this  issue  until  changed  by  a 
revision  of  the  footnote  accomplished  in 
VA  Regulations  Transmittal  Sheet  321, 
of  June  2,  1970.  The  footnote  was  revised 
to  read: 

Established  charge  means  the  established 
charge  before  addition  of  Interest  or  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  veteran,  whichever  Is  lesser. 

This  cliarge  was  apparently  an  out- 
growth of  the  truth-in-lending  law.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-321,  in  response  to  which  cor- 
respondence schools  began  to  stat«  the 
cost  of  their  courses  in  terms  of  a  basic 
charge  before  interest.  A  ruling  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  November  26,  1969, 
recommended  that  "established  charge" 
should  not  include  any  payment  of  in- 
terest for  an  extended  time  payment 
plan,  as  there  was  no  precedent  in  other 
VA  educational  assistance  programs 
which  would  permit  a  payment  for  in- 
terest charged  the  student  because  of 
deferred  payment  of  his  cost. 

In  response  to  this  recent  change  in 
regulations,  H.R.  17887  was  introduced  to 
define  established  charge  as  the  "lowest 
extended  time  payment  plan  offered  by 
the  institution,"  and  this  provision  was 
appended  to  S.  3785.  In  an  October  12, 
1970  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  op- 
position was  expressed  to  the  provision. 
A  major  reason  for  opposing  the  measure 
was  the  possibility  that  a  veteran  would 
receive  an  overpayment  in  the  amoimt 
of  interest  when  he  made  a  lump-sum 
cash  payment  for  the  course  and  re- 
ceived an  educational  allowance  on  the 
basis  of  a  time  payment  cost. 

While  this  possibility  of  overpayment 
does  exist  imder  the  House  provision,  it 
seems  reasonably  simple  to  resolve. 
Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  not  overwhelming,  because  only 
about  5  percent  of  correspondence  school 
students  pay  cash  for  their  courses,  and 
about  75  percent  of  all  GI  bill  correspond- 
ence students  are  paying  under  a  pay- 
ment plan  less  favorable  to  them  than 
the  lowest  time  payment. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  issue,  I  will 
propose   an  amendment  to  the  House 


amendment  which  would  revert  to  the 
standard  tliat  was  applied  by  the  VA  in 
the  case  of  the  Korean  GI  conflict  bill 
and  the  piesent  post-Korean  program 
imtil  June  2,  1970;  that  is,  that  the  estab- 
lished charge  means  the  lowest  extended 
time  payment  plan  offered  by  the  insti- 
tution, or  the  actual  cost  to  the  veteran, 
wliichever  is  the  lesser. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
make  clear  that  the  VA  is  authorized  to 
pay  educational  allowances  for  cor- 
respondence courses  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  lowest  extended  time 
payment  plan,  including  the  basic  charge 
for  the  course  if  it  were  paid  for  in  csish 
and  the  interest  added  in  cormection  with 
an  extended  time  payment  plan. 

I  believe  that  this  return  to  the  VA's 
prior  policy  is  a  fair  resolution  of  the 
Lssue  and  will  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
body. 

SENATE     AMENDMENTS 

Since  the  House  initiated  amendments 
to  this  bill  involving  unrelated  changes 
in  the  educational  provisions  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  to  consider  cer- 
tain unrelated,  beneficial,  and  noncon- 
troversial amendments  to  this  bill  which 
already  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
but  which  may  otherwise  not  be  enacted. 

On  September  25,  197C.  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
unanimously  passed  S.  3657,  the  Veter- 
ans' Educational  Assistance  Allowance 
Advance  and  Work-Study  Program  Act 
of  1970.  In  addition  to  including  the  pro- 
visions of  two  bills  I  had  introduced  ear- 
lier— S.  3657  and  S.  3907— this  bill  im- 
plemented several  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Viet- 
nam Veteran,  contained  in  its  report 
submitted  in  March  1970. 

It  is  with  great  disappointment  that 
I  report  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and,  apparently,  the  administra- 
tion, have  been  less  than  enthusiastic 
in  their  reception  of  this  bill. 

Although  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  held  hearings  on  S. 
3657,  no  executive  consideration  of  the 
bill  has  occured  or  been  scheduled.  Thus, 
in  view  of  the  little  time  left  to  this  Con- 
gress, I  believe  it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect 
enactment  of  S.  3657  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

While  I  consider  all  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  3657  important,  beneficial,  and 
sound,  I  am  impelled  by  the  circum- 
stances to  view  the  situation  realistically 
and  to  make  this  attempt  to  salvage  a 
few  of  the  noncontroversial  provisions  of 
that  bill  by  adding  them  as  amendments 
to  S.  3785,  the  bill  under  consideration 
today. 

These  provisions  which  I  submit  as 
amendments  to  the  House-jjassed  ver- 
sion of  S.  3785  are  salutary,  noncontro- 
versial, administration-supported,  and 
not  of  major  signiflcance. 

The  first,  which  I  will  propose  as  a  new 
section  10  of  S.  3785,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  section  2  of  S.  3657  and  pro- 
vides that  a  serviceman  may,  after  more 
than  180  days  of  active  duty  service  be- 
gin to  use  his  GI  bill  entitlement  for  post- 
secondary  training.  Presently,  he  must 
wait  until  he  has  served  at  least  2  years 
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to  ilo  so,  although  he  may  begin  pre- 
collpge  work  after  180  days. 

addition,  clause  <2)  of  the  proposed 
section  10  makes  clear  that  a  course  at 
an  educational  institution  required  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
mil  ority  group  entrepreneurs  is  covered 
unc  er  the  GI  bill  as  an  approvable  "pro- 
gra  n  of  education."  Financial  instltu- 
tior  s  require  some  training  and  expertise 
on  he  part  of  the  borrower  before  lend- 
ing money  for  business  purposes,  and 
the  borrower's  background  and  experi- 
enc ;  are  important  considerations  in  de- 
teri  lining  the  risk  involved  in  making 
the  loan.  Many  small  business  ventures 
fail  because  of  lack  of  business  training. 
Coc  rdinated  training  programs  can  pro- 
vld(  the  veteran  with  the  knowledge 
nee  !ssary  to  carrj-  on  bookkeeping,  man- 
age rial,  personnel,  and  other  business 
functions.  The  new  provision  makes  clear 

a  program  structured  to  this  need 
be  considered  a  program  leading 
acceptable  objective  imder  the  GI 
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provisions  were  originally  con- 
in  S.  3683  and  were  recommended 
the   President's   Committee   on   the 
nam  Veteran.  They  are  described  in 
in  Senate  Committee  Report  No. 
L231,  of  September  23.  1970,  page  25 — 
supported  by  the  administration — 
33  to  34,  of  the  Senate  report, 
second  amendment  I  will  propose 
3785,  as  passed  by  the  House,  will 
(Jontained  in  proposed  sections  11  and 
S.  3785.  These  sections  clarify  cer- 
provisions  enacted  last  March  In 
Law  91-219,  relating  to  measure- 
t  of  college  courses  for  GI  bill  pur- 
,  in  light  of  information  developed 
after  that  law  was  enacted.  The 
for  these  provisions  is  described  in 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  Com- 
ee  Report  No.  91-1231,  on  S.  3657, 
25  and  26 — and  in  a  letter  from 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator, 
Administration,    to    Senator 
Cranston,  chairman.  Subcommit- 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  dated  July  17, 
which  appears  in  appendix  A  of  the 
report — pages  64  to  72. 
third  amendment  I  will  propose — 
h   will    be    contained    in    proposed 
13  of  S.  3785,  accelerates  the  date 
r'hich  GI  bill  allowances  are  increased 
acquisition  of  dependents.  I  origin- 
proposed  a  comparable  provision  in 
907.   which   is   described  in   Senate 
Report  No.  91-1231 — section 
of  S.  3657— and  supported  by  the  ad- 
pages  41  to  43  of  the  Senate 
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amendment  amends  section  3010 
tie  38  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
tive  dates  of  awards  of  veterans' 
bentfits.  to  provide  that  a  "voc  rehab"  or 
)ill  trainee,  as  well  as  a  recipient  of 
compensation  or  pension,  who  ac- 
quires a  dependent  shall  have  his  GI  bill 
ance  increased  from  the  date  he 
legally  acquires  that  dependent,  not  when 
VA  receives  notice  of  such  acquisi- 
tior^ — the  present  rule — as  long  as  he 
notice  within  1  year  thereof.  This 
provision  would  be  generally  consist- 
*ith  a  number  of  other  effective  date 
pro'  isions,  which  take  effect  on  the  hap- 
pen ng  of  the  event  in  question,  for  pay- 
mer  t  of  disability  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  title  38. 


The  amendment  I  am  proposing  today 
is  broader  than  S.  3907  as  I  originally 
introduced  it  and  as  it  was  contained  in 
section  305  of  S.  3657.  Originally,  only 
the  effective  dates  under  the  GI  bill — 
chapters  31  and  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code — were  affected  by  the 
provision.  However,  as  I  said  when  I 
introduced  S.  3907  and  later  at  our 
hearings  on  the  bill  on  June  9,  I  fully 
support  the  idea  of  extending  this  new  ef- 
fective date  to  cover  all  veterans  bene- 
fits, as  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today  would  do.  Since  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  the  VA  pen- 
sion and  compensation  benefits,  the 
other  programs  that  would  be  affected 
by  this  new  effective  date,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Legislation 
Subcommittee  of  that  committee,  and 
he  supports  the  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing. 

I  commend  these  amendments  to  the 
Senate  and  thank  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  for  their  support  in  pro- 
ceeding with  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  author  of 
S.  3785,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is  necessarily 
absent  today,  but  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  the  cooperation  both  he  and  his 
staff  have  displayed  on  this  measure. 

I  congratulate  him  upon  Its  consider- 
ation again  by  the  Senate,  and  I  expect 
prompt,  favorable  action  by  the  other 
body,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  on  its  way 
to  the  President  for  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  prepared  statement  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  have  made 
had  he  been  present  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Oominick 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  concurring  re- 
marks to  those  so  ably  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  and  also  to 
acknowledge  and  thank  Mr.  Cranston  for  hU 
substantial  Interest  and  cooperation,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, m  assisting  this  bill's  passage. 

Efforts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  achieve 
humane  treatment  and  the  safe  return  of 
American  servicemen  captured  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  have,  irrespective  of  the  di- 
vergent philosophies  involved,  received  over- 
whelming bi-partisan  supjKsrt.  The  principal 
provisions  of  this  bill,  providing  some  solace 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  such  servicemen, 
has  likewise  benefited  from  such  support.  In 
addition  to  receiving  a  quick  and  non-con- 
troversial passage  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  the  bill  enjoyed  the  approval  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  endorse- 
ment by  all  of  the  leading  Veterans'  organi- 
zations. It  appears  before  you  today  with  sev- 
eral attached  House  and  Senate  amendments 
which  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  my 
original  bill,  but  do  provide  some  minor,  yet 
necessary  improvements  to  Title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  concerning  veterans' 
benefits. 

As  of  September  14,  1970,  there  were  1,472 
United  States  servicemen  missing,  captured, 
or  detained  by  foreign  governments  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Almost  3,000  wives  and  chil- 
dren anxiously  await  news  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers,  many  of  whom  have  been  miss- 
ing or  captured  for  at  least  three  and  one- 


half  years;  a  period  of  time  longer  than  any 
serviceman  was  held  prisoner  during  World 
War  n.  Faced  with  the  tragic  uncertainties 
of  the  status,  condition,  and  future  of  their 
husband  or  father  and  consequently  their 
own  future,  these  families  must  attempt  to 
retain  the  semblance  of  living  normal  lives. 
They  are  presently  further  frustrated  in  this 
attempt  by  veterans'  laws  which  entitle  de- 
pendents to  veterans'  benefits  only  after  the 
serviceman  Is  officially  declared  dead  or  per- 
manently disabled.  This  bill  would  entitle 
wives  and  children  of  missing  or  captured 
servicemen  to  veterans'  education  benefits 
and  wives  to  veterans'  home  loan  guarantees. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  provide, 
In  those  unfortunate  circumstances  where 
the  serviceman  is  finally  determined  dead  or 
permanently  disabled,  an  advancement  of 
veterans'  benefits  the  dependents  would  re- 
ceive at  some  future  date.  It  would  remove 
the  family  from  legal  limbo  and  furnish 
them  with  a  headstart  toward  a  new  life. 
Including  a  new  home,  education  for  the 
wife,  and  continuing  education  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  educational  entitlements  to  th«> 
wife  are  particularly  essential  because  she  is 
tragically  and  unexpectedly  thrust  into  the 
position  of  the  family  breadwinner  In  most 
Instances,  she  is  lU-equlpped  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing so  career  training  is  necessary. 

If  the  family  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
their  serviceman  return  from  Southeast  Asia 
at  some  future  date,  the  bill  provides  the 
above  benefits  on  an  interim  basis  until  he 
returns.  Upon  return  of  the  serviceman,  edu- 
cational benefits  would  cease  at  the  end  of 
the  semester  or  term  with  the  used  entitle- 
ments being  deducted  from  future  entitle- 
ments. The  unexercised  home  loan  benefits 
would  terminate  upon  the  return  of  the  hus- 
band with  exercised  benefits  remaining  in 
effect  for  the  duration  of  the  purchase  con- 
tract. The  returning  servicemen's  future 
home  loan  entitlements  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  his  wife's  use  of  her  home  benefits 
during  his  absence.  Thus,  the  benefits  ex- 
tended to  families  even  on  an  Interim  basis 
would  not  unduly  favor  them  over  other 
veterans'  benefit  recipients. 

The  cost  of  the  Increased  veterans'  entitle- 
ments provided  by  this  bill  Is  minimal  ac- 
cording to  general  estimates  furnished  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  total  cost  of 
educational  entitlements  for  both  wives  and 
children  probably  won't  exceed  $500,000  per 
year,  with  much  of  the  expense  merely  an 
advancement  in  entitlements  which  would 
arise  upon  future  determination  of  the  status 
of  the  servicemen.  The  guaranteed  home  loan 
entitlements  create  only  potential  liabilities 
so  enactment  of  that  provision  would  incur 
no  substantial  increase  in  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  for  men  whose 
service  to  their  country  has  certainly  cost 
them  their  freedom  and  i)erhaps  their  lives  is 
to  provide  their  families  with  some  small 
solace  by  assisting  them  with  educational 
and  home  loan  financial  benefits. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  Senator  Cranston's 
motion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  message  of  the  House  on  the  bill 
(S.  3785)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  edu- 
cational assistance  to  wives  and  children, 
and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Ai-med  Forces  who  are  missing 
in  action,  captured  by  a  hostUe  force,  or 
interned  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
like  to  join  in  that  request. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  bill  (S.  3785)   to  amend 
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title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
educational  assistance  to  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives, 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  missing  in  action,  captured  by  a  hos- 
tile force,  or  interned  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  power,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert: 

That  section  1701(a)  (1)  of  Utl©  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subclause  (1)  of  clause  (A); 

(2)  Inserting  "or"  after  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  subclause  (11)  of  clause  (A); 

(3)  inserting  a  new  subclause  (ill)  at  the 
end  of  clause  (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(111)  at  the  time  of  application  for  bene- 
fits under  this  chapter  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  listed, 
pursuant  to  section  556  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  and  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der by  the  Secretary  concerned  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  categories  and  has 
been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  ninety 
days:  (A)  missing  In  action,  (B)  captured  in 
line  of  duty  by  a  hostile  force,  or  (C)  forc- 
ibly detained  or  Interned  In  line  of  duty  by 
a  foreign  government  or  power,"; 

(4)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  "(B)"; 

(5)  redesignating  clause  "(C)"  as  clause 
"(D)";  and 

(6)  inserting  a  new  clause  "(C)"  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(C)  the  wife  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who  at 
the  time  of  application  for  benefits  under 
this  chapter  is  listed,  pursuant  to  section 
556  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  and  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder,  by  the  Secretory 
concerned  In  one  or  more  of  the  foUowing 
categories  and  has  been  so  listed  for  a  tot^ 
of  more  than  ninety  days:  (i)  missing  in 
action    (11)    captured  in  line  of  duty  by  a 

fn'^^Vr?;  °^<'"'  ^"'^'''^y  detained  or 
interned  In  line  of  duty  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power,  or".  s^veru 

<*.ff  ■  £•  ?«'=*''''i  1711(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by—  v^"i«u 

Of 'l!ira'S,h'(lT*  '""^  """■'^  "°'"  "'  *^«  '^^ 

agiaih  """'rand""  ''"'^^''^  "^'^  "  "  ^"• 
JtoUowB^^''^  *  "^"^  paragraph  (2)  to  read 

„th!u}  *,*'*^P*'«°<^  or  spouse  from  whom  eli- 
gibility Is  derived  based  upon  the  provisions 

fcw^^/I?'^">('>(^)<""  °^  1701(a)  (?) 
(C)  of  this  title  is  no  longer  listed  in  one  of 
the  categories  specified  therein,  or";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "1701(a)(1)(C)  "in  redes 

gnated  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  ueu 

thereof  "1701(a)(1)(D)"  B  ^  ueu 

Sec.   3.  Section   1712   of   title  38    United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by—  unitea 

(1)  striking  out  "1701(a)  (1)    (B)   or  (C\" 

Of  "170U«\°M  iV^"^"  "^"^'°«  '^  »«"  there- 
of   1701(a)(1)  (B)  or  (D)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsections: 

l7*owL^?.  F/^^^"^  '^^'^'^  ^"^^'''^  by  section 
J,^liV,^^\^^^  °'  ^^^^  ""«  ™«y  be  afforded 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
beyond  eight  years  after  the  date  on  which 
ir'.fS^!''^  "^^  "'****  by  the  Secretary  con- 
?n  surh^  1?°  °^  *^*  categories  referred  to 
in  such  section  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  whichever  last  occurs. 

"(g)  Any  entitlement  used  by  any  eligible 
person  as  a  result  of  ellgibUlty  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1701(a)  (i)  (A)  (ill)  or 
1701(a)  (1)  (C)  of  this  title  shall  be  deducted 
rrom  any  entitlement  to  which  he  may  sub- 
sequently become  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1720(b)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1701(a)(1)  (B)  or  (C)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  of  thereof  "section  1701(a)(1) 
(B),  (C),or  (D). 


Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1801(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

■'(3)  The  term  "veteran'  also  Includes,  for 
purposes  of  home  loans,  the  wife  of  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on 
active  duty  who  is  listed,  pursuant  to  section 
556  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  and  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder,  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  In  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories  and  has  been  so  listed  for  a  total 
of  more  than  nmety  days:  (A)  missing  in 
action,  (B)  captured  in  line  of  duty  by  a 
hostile  force,  or  (C)  forcibly  detained  or  in- 
terned in  line  of  duty  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power.  The  active  duty  of  her  hus- 
band shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  active 
duty  by  such  wife  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  The  loan  eligibility  of  such  wife  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  limited  to  one  loan 
guaranteed  or  made  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
home,  and  entitlement  to  such  loan  shall 
terminate  automatically,  If  not  used,  upon 
receipt  by  such  wife  of  official  notice  that 
her  husband  is  no  longer  listed  in  one  of  the 
categories  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph." 

(b)  Section  1802  of  such  Utle  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(g)  A  veteran's  entitlement  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  entitle- 
ment used  by  his  velfe  which  was  based  upon 
the  provisions  of  ptu-agraph  (3)  of  section 
1801(a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  6.  Section  1681(b)(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  aft«r  "degree"  the  following: 
"(excluding  programs  of  apprenticeship  and 
programs  of  other  on-job  training  authorized 
by  section  1683  of  this  title) ". 

Sec  7.  Section  1683(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)  (1)";  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  In  any  month  In  which  an  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  a  program  of  other  on-job  training 
fails  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  of  training  in  such  month,  the  month- 
ly training  assistance  allowance  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
reduced  proportionately  in  the  proportion 
that  the  number  of  hours  worked  bears  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  rounded  off 
to  the  nearest  eight  hours." 

Sec.  8.  Section  1684(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States   Code,  is   amended   by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
In  clause  ( 3 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
(5)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a  pro- 
gram of  other  on-Job  training  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  program  when  the  eligible 
veteran  is  required  to  work  the  number  of 
hours  constituting  the  standard  workweek  of 
the  training  establishment,  but  a  workweek 
of  less  than  thirty  hours  shall  not  lae  con- 
sidered to  constitute  full-time  training  un- 
less a  lesser  number  of  hours  has  been  estab- 
lished as  the  standard  workweek  for  the 
particular  establishment  through  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining." 

Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(c) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  laat  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "The  term 
'established  charge'  as  used  herein  means 
the  .charge  for  the  course  or  courses  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  extended 
time  pa3rment  plan  offered  by  the  institution 
and  approved  by  the  appropriate  State  ap- 
proving agency." 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  authorize  educational  assistance 
to  wives  and  children,  and  home  loan 


benefits  to  wives,  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in  action, 
captured  by  a  hostile  force,  or  interned 
by  a  foreign  government  or  power;  and 
to  further  amend  certain  educational 
section  of  title  38,  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  with 
the  following  amendments  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  7  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follovrtng:  "or  the 
actual  cost  to  the  eligible  veteran,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser." 

On  page  7  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments, between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert  the 
follovrtng: 

"Sec.  10.  Section  1652  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'at  least  two  years'  In 
subsection  (a)  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(2)  a  new  sentence  as  follows;  'Such  term 
also  means  any  tmlt  course  or  subject,  or 
combination  of  courses  or  subjects,  pursued 
by  an  eligible  veteran  at  an  educational 
institution,  required  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  as  a 
condition  to  obtaining  financial  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  402(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2902(a)).' 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Clause  (4)  of  section  1684  (a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'(4)  an  institutional  undergraduate 
course  offered  by  a  college  or  university  on 
a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  course  when  a  mini- 
mum of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  for  which  credit  is  grant- 
ed toward  a  standard  college  degree  (includ- 
ing those  for  which  no  credit  is  granted  but 
which  are  required  to  be  taken  to  correct  an 
educational  deficiency),  is  required,  except 
that  where  such  college  or  university  certifies, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  that 
(A)  full-time  tuition  Is  charged  to  all  under- 
graduate students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less 
than  fourteen  such  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  or  (B)  ail  undergraduate 
students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than 
fourteen  such  semester  hours  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  are  considered  to  be  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  for  other  administrative 
purposes,  then  such  an  institutional  imder- 
graduate  course  offered  by  such  college  or 
university  with  such  minimum  number  of 
such  semester  hours  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course,  but  in  the  event  such  mini- 
mum number  of  semester  hours  la  less  than 
twelve  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  then  twelve  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof  shall  be  considered  a  full- 
time  course.' 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1684  (a) 
of  such  title  is  repealed. 

"Sec.  12.  CUuse  (3)  of  section  1733(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"'(3)  an  institutional  undergraduate 
course  offered  by  a  college  or  university  on 
a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis  shall  be 
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coiiidered  a  fuU-tlme  course  when  a  min- 
imi m  of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  the 
eqi  Ivalent  thereof,  for  which  credit  Is 
granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
(ln:ludlng  those  for  which  no  credit  Is 
ited  but  wQich  are  required  to  be  taken 
lorrect  an  educational  deficiency) ,  Is  re- 
except  that  where  such  college  or 
university  certifies,  upon  the  request  of  the 
;rator.  that  (A)  full-time  txiltlon  Is 
to  all  undergraduate  students  car- 
a  mlnlmimi  of  less  than  fourteen  such 

hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  or 

all   undergraduate  students  carrying  a 
..mum  of  less  than  fourteen  such  semes- 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course  for 
administrative  purposes,  then  such  an 
utlonal    undergraduate    course    offered 
such  college  or  university  with  such  min- 
im number  of  such  semester  hours  shall 
considered  a  fuU-tlme  course,  but  in  the 
It   such    minimum   number   of   semester 
js  Is  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  or 
equivalent  thereof  then  twelve  semester 
rs  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  con- 
red  a  full-time  course.' 
■fcEC.   13    Section  3010  of  title  38,  United 
es  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
(n)   The  effective  date  of  the  award  of 
benefit  or  any  increase  therein  by  rea- 
of  marriage  or  the  birth  or  adoption  of 
4had  shall   be  the  date  of  such  event  if 
of  such  event  is  received  by  the  Veter- 
Admlnlstratlon   within   one   year   from 
date   of   the   marriage,   birth,   or   adop- 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tic  n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Se  lator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

At.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
.  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 

the  House  to  the  title  of  the  bUl  with 
amendment  as  follows:  Amend  the 
so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  authorize 
educational  assistance  to  wives  and  chll- 
and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives,  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
mi  ssing  in  action,  captured  by  a  hostile 
fo  ce,  or  interned  by  a  foreign  govem- 
m(nt  or  power;  and  to  further  amend 
ce  tain  educational  sections  of  title  38, 
Ui  ited  States  Code." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ticn  i5  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Se  nator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
thj  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
th  i  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'(  lock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
Rejourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
D(  cember  9,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
S^te  December  8,  1970 : 

Depaetment   of   Justice 
louis  Patrick  Gray  III,  of  Connecticut,  to 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Wll- 
D.  Ruckelshaus. 


U.S.    DisTTiicT    Courts 
:  >ennls  R.  Knapp.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  West  Virginia  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970. 


In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  Masterton,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Vice  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

Vice  Adm.  William  I.  Martin,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oX 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  James  L.  Holloway  ni,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Adm.  John  J.  Hyland,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when  re- 
tired, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In   the   Marine   Corps 

First  Lt.  Jack  T.  Kline,  U.S.  Marine  Corpa 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 

To  be  colonel 
Mason,  William  H.,  518015878. 
Shackelton,  Phillip  L.,  524015950. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Butler.  Millard  J.,  244347238. 
Coughlln,  John  T..  II.  173320878. 
DeMarla,  John  M.,  105129608. 
Dotson,  J.  T.,  449369182. 
Evans.  Dell  G.,  432320759. 
Luper.  Robert  B..  430304484. 
Reybold.  Philip  C,  577389149. 
Rlesterer.  Lavem  R..  488226015. 
Schlafer,  Clarence  J..  540246408. 
Vaughan,  Miles  C,  Jr ,  462208871. 

I  NURSE    CORPS 

I      To  be  lieutenant  coUmel 
Smith,  LUamae,  202014709. 
To  be  major 

Barrett.  William  T.,  530209199. 
Bedsole,  William  K..  419440782. 
Birt.  Charles  J.,  261483225. 
Blanton,  Philip  T..  267426890. 
Brown,  Fred  D.,  386324567. 
Cloutier.  Harold  J.,  231361045. 
Codd,  David  R.,  100221565. 
Coulter,  Wayne  E.,  360207338. 
Crisp,  Richard  A.,  443247825. 
Gilliam.  John  J..  516361864. 
Goldberg,  Gerald  D.,  108249364. 
Hammer,  Theodore  W.,  473309211. 
Hoyt.  Joseph  M.,  531280583. 
Jackson.   George.  Jr.,   159288542. 
Kennett,  Walter  H.,  004400116. 
Kitchen.  Keimeth  S..  455467690. 
Korywchak,  Frank.  166261841. 
Large,  Darrell  R..  227402137. 
Lokay.  Fred  J..  338287717. 
Lytle.  James  H..  203222857. 
Nlemczyk.  Theodore  T.,  Jr..  064267440. 
Nixon,  Paul  L.,  264447003. 
Opstad,  Edwin  A.,  533301519. 
Robinson.  Benjamin  P.,  Jr..  252426854. 
Schenck,  Roger  L..  036221432. 
Smith,  George  O..  234523589. 
Thompson,  Richard  P..  263604733. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Story,  Jack  P..  Jr.,  257466694. 

NUBSE    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Laurence,  Charles  H.,  423302754. 


ARM  7    MESICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Williams,  Bertha  C,  519369109. 

To  be  captain 
Allen,  Frank  B.,  256547285. 
Andrews,  Roger  L.,  454483094. 
Barthmus.  Wlnfrled.  173327472. 
Bell,  Robert  J.,  483480174. 
Cayere.  Jacques.  581844087. 
Chlppl,  Michael  J.,  193282814. 
Center,  Edward  N.,  318362701. 
Cook.  Jeffrey  M..  542444545. 
Diesing.  Richard  C,  126324024. 
Donovan.  John  J.,  350403702. 
Easton,  Jack  E.,  484401489. 
Etzel,  Stephen  L.,  272368016. 
Evans,  Larry  D.,  332345568. 
Farrls,  Stephen  R.,  478446352. 
Pesler,  Lorenzo  E.,  Jr.,  165341673. 
Plte,  Don  G..  244445312. 
French.  John  R..  Jr..  045345021. 
Garbarlno.  Lloyd  N..  433563088. 
Henderson,  James  R.,  416566986. 
Jablonski.  Robert  C,  302366496. 
Johnnsen,  Eldon  R..  507446766. 
Johnson,  Joseph  V..  Jr.,  171323792. 
Johnson.  Michael  P.,  324320215. 
Johnson,  Richard  A.,  389369944. 
Jones,  William  A..  232645507. 
Keane,  Patrick  J.,  551564793. 
Knox,  Everett  W.,  088329964. 
Lain,  Charles  G.,  038260246. 
Landls,  George  A.,  272341932. 
Leonard,  Bruce  M.,  155303542. 
Mable.  Gordon  W.,  250624406. 
Merz,  Edward  V/.,  II.  194305921. 
Miller,  Charles  S.,  266584858. 
Miller,  Gerald  D.,  364368653. 
Montgomery,  Thomas  M..  311383708. 
Morrison.  Fred  K.,  330341421. 
Napper,  John  E.,  411567878. 
Nichols,  John  D.,  257626677. 
Perry,  James  L.,  404526965. 
Phillips,  David  E..  549505209. 
Phlpps,  Glen  C.  409609658. 
Rhlnehart,  Harry  J.,  241601199. 
Rltzschke.  Charles  R..  538366421. 
Robinson,  Richard  S.,  389386690. 
Schulenberg,  Robert  H.,  459621545. 
Shelly,  Clyde,  500381967. 
Smor,  Francis  M.,  264568287. 
Speranza.  Nicholas,  068343176. 
Stalmann,  Bernard  E..  188321114. 
Sprout,  David  I.,  285321827. 
Thomas.  Stanley  E..  314381577. 
Trimble,  William  L.,  009324921. 
Trlplett,  Robert  L.,  232689958. 
Unzelmann,  Werner  O.,  167321783. 
Van  Horn,  John  B.,  211328500. 
Wels,  John  R.,  152308333. 
Wllklns,  George  H.,  Ill,  453588495. 
Wren,  Charles  C,  283328735. 
Yurcaba,  John,  Jr.,  207286531. 
Zadrozny.  Paul  F.,  167322067. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Barnes,  Cary  M.,  514357117. . 
Burger,  Leslie,  127307953. 
Dewey,  George  C,  Jr..  574422072. 
Parr,  James  JE.,  Jr..  249625376. 
Hammond,  James  W..  Jr.,  459685443. 
Lelnlnger.  Peter  A.,  264662480. 
Marrero,  Gualbcrto.  081342548. 
Mathias.  Phil  A..  519464955. 
Meinert.  William  J.,  Jr.,   296366068. 
Plerson,  Dean  L.,  556443002. 
Stabenow,  David  L.,  498464345. 
Wilson,  Robert  M.,  523503426. 
Wright,  Paul  A.,  500404121. 

DENTAL  COBPS 

To  be  captain 
BondloU,  John  E.,  527569853. 
Broome,  William  C,  266602828. 
Kraut,  Richard,  071346013. 
McKeever,  Peter  J.,  044328049. 
Stringer,  John  L.,  439620602. 
Woodniff .  Harvey  C.  226546371. 


December  8,  1970 

VETEKINARY    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Stonefield,  Andrew  J.,  101342430. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Barron,  Garrett  W.,  209301740. 
Parker,  Stanley,  R..  245608196. 
Rooney.  Christopher  J.,  170305306. 
Shaffer,  William  J.,  520409879. 
Turner,  Milton  E.,  403542222. 

NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Burnett,  Corrlne.  094349686. 
Evert.  Richard  H.,  506506193. 

MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Arnold,  Thelma  S..  439589011. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298 : 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Adair,  Lawrence  J.,  223606714. 
Adams,  James  C.  n,  276421691. 
Aday,  Michael  W..  267720607. 
Agee,  Hubert  C,  Jr..  431768136. 
Alexander,  Charles,  424569067. 
Ambrose,  Richard  L.,  537447056. 
Anderson,  Charles  W.,  511448078. 
Anderson.  Stephen  L..  266786649. 
Andrlghettl,  John,  315480519. 
Anthes,  Louis  C,  291381166. 
Arnold,  Richard  B.,  184366130. 
Art,  William  L..  28942283 1 . 
Askwlg,  Glenn  W.,  Jr.,  539852213. 
Avakian.  Charles  M.,  015364317. 
Bailey.  Albert  W..  519460793. 
Baker.  Howard  L.,  228584602. 
Banyard.  Thomas  A.,  519487830. 
Barbee,  William  R.,  246584146. 
Barrett,  James  R.,  520428065. 
Bassett,  Dennis  A.,  376402973. 
Bassett.  Richard  S.,  060349926. 
Batlstonl,  Joseph  M.,  157340793. 
Bauer,  Michael  W.,  504465926. 
Bay,  Thomas  R.,  514448154. 
Baybrook,  Thomas  G.,  209322562. 
Beach,  Martin  H.,  238624210. 
Beck,  Raymond  G.,  294400569. 
Beddow,  Sidney  W.,  II.  288400656. 
Beech,  George  W..  424546926. 
Bemls,  Al  H.,  381428268. 
Berlsh,  George  L.,  044381057. 
Bernardo.  Peter  R..  Jr.,  268383148. 
Bernhardt,  Paul  G..  564604988. 
Bevlngton.  Richard,  276407713. 
Blgble.  Samuel  H..  Jr.,  256688676. 
Bishop,  Paul  A..  575503521. 
Bloodworth,  Daniel.  260626331. 
Boddle.  James  W..  Jr.,  561640514. 
Bores,  David  R..  042388711. 
Boms,  Charles  J.,  576422246. 
Bottman.  John  A.,  477461718. 
Boudreau,  Michael  W.,  545368653. 
Bradley,  Bernard  K..  585120632. 
Brannon,  David  L.,  508609159. 
Bristol,  William  A..  299366323. 
Brltton,  Randall  T..  260725916. 
Brown.  Michael  S..  430766955. 
Brown.  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  442443821. 
Brownfleld,  John  R.,  236687549. 
Burcher,  David  P..  522522141. 
Burckhardt.  Marland,  469444076. 
Burdelak,  David  M.,  310482536. 
Burdlck,  William  L.,  049386644. 
Burns,  James  C,  Jr.,  465822035. 
Burton,  David  J..  248741712. 
Busch,  Conrad  H.,  Jr.,  187349524. 
Bustamante,  Arturo,  460682215. 
Butler.  James  M..  267600943. 
Cain,  Michael  E  ,  008345938. 
Caldwell,  John  E..  138326361. 
CaUaway.  Gary  C,  229589304. 
Camden,  Joseph  C,  534423912. 
Campbell,  I.,arry  J..  453701599. 
Campbell,  Robert  W.,  206340754. 
Cannon,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  466708286. 
Carlson,  John  S.,  Jr.,  544487755. 
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Carter,  John  L.,  466688382. 
Cartwrlght,  Robert.  119369266. 
Casey,  James  R.,  U,  430785979. 
CecU,  Thomas  W.,  220428815. 
Chalmers,  Jefferson.  448429175. 
Chappabltty.  Edwin.  445442378. 
Chestnutt,  James  R.,  414707780. 
Chrletzberg.  Walter.  255706862. 
Clark,  Elliot  J.,  Jr..  228586697. 
Clark.  Roy  L..  UI,  408788492. 
Clark,  Walter  D.,  279365163. 
Clarke.  Hamer  D..  026343077. 
Clement.  Ronald  C,  567601439. 
Colburn.  Cordis  B.,  063360169. 
Colllngs.  Lawrence.  144345233. 
Connolly,  John  P.,  015303536. 
Connors,  Ralph  J.,  441428992. 
Conrardy,  Peter  R.,  398385175. 
Constant.  Terrence,  389420286. 
Contl,  Robert  J.,  574180849. 
Cook,  Marcus  L.,  523562847. 
Costales.  Patrick  G..  575461334. 
Cowan.  William  L..  065345024. 
Cox.  Ronald  H.,  491465457. 
Cox,  William  D.,  Jr.,  536403349. 
Crews,  Gerald  L..  227505535. 
Crist.  Charles  E..  524586364. 
Crocker,  George  C,  219429977. 
Crowder,  William  S.,  418607199. 
Cumpson,  Garrett  J.,  270425567. 
Cupp,  Lloyd  G.,  Jr.,  456727236. 
Daane,  John  H.,  167342152. 
Daniels,  John  E..  161322520. 
Darden.  Thomas  S.,  243762598. 
Darrow.  Arthur  C,  550602586. 
Daubert,  David  B.,  082369018. 
Davis,  Edward  M.,  444401758. 
Davis,  James  C,  425967755. 
Dean,  Arthur  T.,  238682887. 
Dempsey,  Jack  D.,  518441172. 
Denmark,  Robert  C,  266701246. 
Dl.  Leonardo  Anthony  D.,  562582548. 
Diaz-Rodriguez.  Manuel,  538019953. 
Dick,  William  P..  532441788. 
Dickinson.  Thomas  R.,  248724371. 
Dlnkel,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  155345762. 
Dixon,  Gurney  L.,  215441385. 
Dolan,  John  P..  056360633. 
Donovan.  Jack  R..  Jr.,  320386523. 
Donovan,  Ronald  E.,  565623885. 
Downing,  John  T.,  452707892. 
Uowns,  Curtis  H..  III.  457648986. 
Drezlns,  Herbert  G.,  507565264. 
Dubroff,  Jack  B.,  079369845. 
Dunham.  Dale  L.,  537428019. 
Dunkle,  Stephen  W.,  313469035. 
Durfee,  Gary  L.,  379466883. 
Edmonds,  James  T.,  11,  441443704. 
Elchllng,  Robert  E.,  442465727. 
Ellison,  William  H.,  225605609. 
Emlg,  John  T.,  288380875. 
Estep,  John  D.,  235609883. 
Evans,  Ronald  L.,  531389997. 
Falrchlld,  Robert  W.,  487500116. 
Pannoney,  Abraham  C.  012326012. 
Pedok,  Edward  A.,  208361016. 
PlUp,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  377445689. 
Pish,  Elbrldge  Q.,  n,  460664761. 
Fletcher,  James  M.,  262744171. 
Fletcher,  Jeffrey  D.,  539344271. 
Poisy.  William  A.,  004426528. 
Ford,  Francis  N..  069344455. 
Prase,  Richard  J.,  222264869. 
Prause,  Robert  D.,  537423352. 
Freeman,  James  J.,  535245249. 
Punkhouser.  Preeton,  504449043. 
Puzy,  Eugene  A.,  226601138. 
Gaffney,  Edward  J.,  168320374. 
GaUup,  Archibald  M.,  044323099. 
Gardner,  Barry  J.,  230640259. 
Gardner,  Bruce  R.,  503489024. 
Gardner.  Michael  C,  089361899. 
Garlltz.  Richard  L.,  453782519. 
Garrett,  George  B.,  464700877. 
Gaul,  Edwin  J.,  178305044. 
Gauthler,  Alfred  T.,  382409915. 
Gavin,  Victor  C,  220426690. 
Geoghegan.  William,  280404086. 
Geremla,  Anthony  J.,  039285503. 
Glblin,  James  P.,  190346079. 
Glddens,  Paul  J.,  287400426. 
Gilliam,  Charles  E.,  232646181. 


Glass.  Patrick  R..  511446011. 
Goates.  Donald  R.,  450621491. 
Gomez,  Jesus,  459669647. 
Goree,  Ronald  B..  423585996. 
Gorman,  John  L.,  517602319. 
Goslee,  Clarke  D.,  297365171. 
Gottfried,  Edward  J.,  517464156. 
Oovekar,  Paul  L.,  Jr..  325380708. 
Grannls,  Herbert  L.,  406660721. 
Oreen,  John  J..  Jr.,  030341739. 
Greenspane,  Ira  R.,  564565437. 
Greenwalt,  Robert  J.,  393469591. 
Greer,  David  R.,  288420059. 
Greeson,  Jon  M.,  440382500. 
Grlswold,  Walter  W.,  417667336. 
Groome,  Nelson  S..  22856435. 
Grubbs,  Earl  H.,  251766493. 
Gullfoyle.  Dale  T.,  268403702. 
Gutierrez,  RodoUo,  647648370. 
Haggar.  Michael  J.,  464784691. 
Hall,  Anthony  W.,  Jr.,  461709147. 
Hall,  Clint  W.,  Jr.,  422563011. 
Hall,  Duane  P..  446423792. 
Hall,  John  C,  422586324. 
Haluskl,  John  S..  257706564. 
Ham,  Franklin  E.,  538366876. 
Hammond.  Thomas  C.  221283065. 
Hampton.  William  A..  002304638. 
Hansen,  William  W..  529643726. 
Hardesty,  Duane  E.,  518521500. 
Hare,  James  C,  Jr.,  248708026. 
Harris,  William  H.,  Jr..  526660643. 
Hatton,  Owyn  R.,  612448748. 
Hawkins,  John  H.,  Jr.,  452762801. 
Hawthorne,  James  S.,  349369337. 
Hazen,  James  C,  496449878. 
Hebert,  Maurice  G.,  016283115. 
Hejna,  Donald  J.,  267681011. 
Heltsley,  Raymond  D.,  535423766. 
Hendrlckson,  Gerald,  471429361. 
Henkel,  Jonathan  C,  378442687. 
Heslop,  Ronald  D.,  562628041. 
Hethoote,  Stephen  A.,  538407676. 
Hettlsh,  John  R.,  Jr.,  410726880. 
Hewitt,  Roger  L.,  232720301. 
HUl,  Gerald  L.,  208302318. 
Hill,  Joe  L.,  447446076. 
Hills,  Shaun  C,  464680368. 
Hlnton,  Clarence  C,  225609623, 
Hitchcock,  John  L..  456729672. 
Hobrle,  John  W.,  472441108. 
Hogg,  Christian  D.,  282364590. 
Holmes,  Miles  W.,  Jr.,  038269712. 
Homan,  James  V.,  484509644. 
Hooper,  Richard  A.,  553402429. 
Hopkins,  John  G..  403606943. 
Hotard.  Ernest  P..  463620941. 
Howell.  Clifford  N..  424564526. 
Hubbard,  James  L..  547585357. 
Huckabee,  Robert  H..  248746463. 
Hunsaker.  George  D..  300344601. 
Hunter,  Joseph  S.,  251627332. 
Hutchinson,  Craig  R.,  162343788. 
Isley,  Rex  M.,  240522128. 
Iverson,  David  L..  660652987. 
Jackson,  John  W.,  Jr.,  258686637. 
Jackson,  Ronnie  D.,  401662396. 
JEirman,  Robert  O.,  207340333. 
Jefferson,  Charles,  66867844. 
Jeffrey,  David  O.,  616424383. 
Jellnek,  Frederick,  056363626. 
Jenkins,  Everett  R.,  198342106. 
Jenmngs,  Floyd  W..  498460413. 
Jensen.  Paul  E..  527642995. 
Johansen,  RcJph  P.,  100366060. 
Johnson,  Lory,  Jr.,  347700890. 
Johnson,  Richard  C,  257702466. 
Jones.  Donald  R.,  Jr.,  226628761. 
Jones,  James  R.,  444349777. 
Jones,  Malcolm  W..  Jr.,  243640686. 
Jones.  Michael  G.,  550663596. 
Jooss,  Carl  C,  269401138. 
Joyner,  James  N.,  Jr.,  226607575. 
Kanda,  Richard,  523542749. 
Karlg.  Martin  R.,  124367396. 
Karpman.  Lawrence  I..  096321407. 
KelsUng.  Kim,  461741951. 
Keller,  Tommy  A.,  570589206. 
Kelly.  Everette  S..  238327181. 
Kelly.  Robert  J.,  018341510. 
Kelly,  Ronald  L..  420549615. 
Kennedy.  Kenneth  H.,  407583287. 
Keppeler,  CllfTord,  169361962. 
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■::dd.  Duaue  O..  389424849. 

Cing.  Roger  S.,  528569659. 
Cliiman,  Harry  D..  259674067. 
Cirk.  Joseph  S.,  426844656. 
viriier.  Randall  J..  573629704. 
Cnotts,  Ralph  D..  515387594. 
Coch.  Daniel  R..  272424000. 
:oerse:man,   Benjamin  D.,   484526540. 
Coopman,  Garold  P.,  454685382. 
•lotrous,  Gary  L.,  505466872. 
iowallik.  Richard  L.,  308429222. 
Croon,  Jerry  D.,  504480254, 
Cuckowicz,  Kenneth.  551606486. 
Cuehler,  Marin  A..  450729063. 
<uelbs,  John  T..  469443803. 

a  Bounty,  James  W..  219402869. 

a  Gree.  Brooks  J.,  Jr.,  442440882. 
:.a  Rose.  WlUard  G..  486460742. 
.adnler,  Paul  D.,  426880996. 
.ake.  James  A.,  034341649. 
:.ambert,  David  E.,  020347714. 
:jitta.  Byron  P.,  512409403. 
L«ggett,  Isiah,  439628450. 
:.eonard,  Gary  L.,  510462153. 
Liklns.   Robert  A.,  Jr.,  389426287. 
Link.  Robert  J..  Jr..  261682328. 
Unson,  Robert,  162445050. 
Lippencott,  Barry  L.,  173365152. 
Littlg,  Melvin  J.,  543480983. 
Llewellyn,  William,  329368435. 
Long.  Dallas  L..  Jr..  257707082. 
Lett,  Ralph  E.,  515405709. 
Lovell,  Larry  G.,  430823851. 
Luther,  Peter  J..  385447237. 
Mabry,  Dawson  B.,  463548475. 
Mackay,  Donald  J.,  403622249. 
Mackey,  Patrick  J.,  538420635. 
Magee,  Burl  D.,  525868798. 
Main,  Roger  L.,  274382033. 
Malone.  Dennis  A.,  446444947. 
Mangold,  Robert  B.,  276405057. 
Manor,  Michael  H.,  103348239. 
Manus,  Kerry  L.,  518505347. 
Marczak,  Stanley  A.,  434688355. 
Mariani,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  155364667. 
Marion,  George  R.,  157365121. 
Marks.  James  L.,  496468396. 
Marrs.  Larrj-  C,  523565442. 
Marsh.  Julian  T.,  422502332. 
Martinache.  Robert,  513447563. 
Martinez.  Miguel  A..  574460144. 
.Marty,  Edward  J  .  420602271. 
Matthews,    William  P.,  465646079. 
Maupin,  Larry  S.,  518489012. 
Maxie,  Keith  A.,  453663495. 
.McCarthy,  Joseph  T.,  561624924. 
Mccormick.  John  E.,  542443382. 
McDaniel.  Bernard,  269400996. 
McDevltt,  Paul  J.,  037289633. 
McDonough,  James  F..  394429745. 
McLaughlin,  Aaron,  376464489. 
McManus,  Philip  J.,  075328922. 
McMillan,  William  L.,  Jr..  404580512. 

McMillan,  William  P..  527647946. 

McPhee,  James  J..  064387532. 

McQultty,  John  T..  558625923. 

Mealing,  Robert  A.,  256704225. 

Meekin,  Richard  S..  256624923. 

Meisel.  George.  448442075. 

Melton,  Arthur  R.,  449625198. 

Messlnger,  Carl  L.,  135360357. 

Millett.  Roman  L.,  531401866. 

Mitchell.  Jim  B.,  453783200. 

Mitchell,  William  H..  056361332. 

Mohasci,  Steve  G..  Jr.,  572526274. 

Moore  James  P..  401622252. 

Moore!  William  T..  559625248. 

Morgan,  Michael  M.,  510460861. 

Morton  .'clarence  M.,  450661106. 

Mowrer,  John  M.,  495462337. 

Murphey.  Samuel  L.  W..  212449939. 

Murphy.  Chester  A.  I..  229561268. 

Myers.  Wesley  E.,  496447041. 

Nelson,  Harry  A.,  190365144. 

Nelson,  Henry  C,  319366562. 

Nelson',  Leo  E.,  032320792. 

Nelson,  Patrick  G.,  524568886. 

Nicholas,  Da^id  P.,  409802124. 

Nlemlra,  James  M.,  120363888. 

Nixon,  Woodard  L..  266600010. 
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Noles,  James  L..  421607608. 
Norrlfi  Michael  A.,  149343805. 
Nowln'skl,  Leonard  S.,  313443769. 
Dates,  Daniel  L.,  316465017. 
Oberlin,  Randolph  A.,  398401777. 
Odom,  Charles  R.,  245620534. 
Oliver,  Vincent  G.,  Jr.,  084364203. 
Olsen,  Jack  B.,  266744264. 
Olsen,  Wesley  R..  238681748. 
Ott,  John  J.,  Jr.,  232682776. 
Otto,  Charles  R.,  417585644.     , 
Paczkowski,  Alan  R.,  354366320. 
Padovano.  Daniel  J.,  147400378. 
Parker,  Michael  C,  577607711. 
Passela,  George  W.,  223568871. 
Patterson.  Thomas  L.,  447402222. 
Paulus,  Jeffrey  A.,  079346920. 
Payne,  Jimmy  A.,  416581069. 
Peacock,  Kenneth  W.,  266647652. 
Pell,  John  L.,  483543852. 
Pelton,  William  E.,  169360770. 
Penrose,  Clifford  E.,  218440762. 
Penzel,  William  B.,  557622142. 
Perham,  Gerald  D.,  373408116. 
Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  Ill,  259783926. 
Persons,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  252763558. 
Petrtch,  Rudolph  J.,  273408702. 
Pharr,  Owen  F.,  Jr.,  246704187. 
Pike.  Joseph  L..  258649736. 
Pllvlnsky,  Michael,  210388040. 
Plnckert,  Frank  G.,  490520861. 
Poirler,  Louis  F..  II,  469486829. 
PoUes,  John  S.,  299409676. 
Popham,  John  K.,  449723873. 
Powell,  Raymond  F.,  158347946. 
Price,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  344368847. 
Proctor,  Frank  T.,  Jr.,  252687523. 
Prothro,  Walter  L.,  432807780. 
Prysock.  David  L.,  227600491. 
Puk,  Richard  F.,  527641888. 
Purcell,  Thomas  C.  444443172. 
Ramsey.  Royce  D.,  Jr.,  442440098. 
Randall,  Charles  I.,  577623455. 
Randies.  James  D.,  540464965. 
Ratajczak,  Jerome  P.,  385463848. 
Raycraf  t.  Homer  J.,  Jr.,  530285799. 
Redding,  James  K.,  293345985. 
Reed,  Cliff  W.,  257703180. 
Reed,  Henly  E.,  Jr.,  527489663. 
Reed,  Henry  J.,  247788262. 
Reedy,  Charles  J.,  432847894. 
Rees,  Michael  D.,  529641529. 
Rennelsen,  Robert  M.,  507569313. 
Requa,  William  V.,  577545412. 
Rhame,  WllUam  P.,  Jr.,  410703319. 
Rheude.  Gregory  L.,  056369398. 
Richards,  Robert  R.,  269400588. 
Rllovick,  J.  Sheppard.  258668945. 
Roberts.  William  G..  454766528. 
Roberts,  WUliam  J..  172344432. 
Robinson,  Donald  L.,  256748935. 
Rockwell,  WilUam  J..  142362167. 
Rogers,  Bruce  P.,  133343938. 
Rolston.  David  A.  431744324. 
Ronnlng.  Craig  O.,  084260388. 
Rowan.  John  E.,  136362376. 
Russell,  William  T.,  225644262. 
Sabine,  Henry  A.,  in.  445422335. 
Sakamoto,  Richard  Y.,  559587516. 
Saklmura,  Ronald  K.,  576467616. 
Sale,  Lafayette  L.,  419546683. 
Salvadorlnl,  David,  530283289. 
Savage,  Calvin  K.,  221287562. 
Saxby.  Robert  E..  557589593. 
Scandrett.  WllUam,  261965273. 
Scherrer,  George  J.,  183346302. 
Schoch,  Bruce  P.,  167367770. 
Schoenbom,  Donald,  492487471. 
Schoenbom,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  491465723. 
Schorr,  John  D.,  535423591. 
Schroeder,  PhlUp  V.,  277402538. 
Schubert,  Russell  B.,  44740239. 
Schuster,  Kenneth  B..  521526624. 
Schwartz,  Samuel  R.,  083340902. 
Segree,  Joseph  W..  400581230. 
Serrano,  Jose  A.,  580884062. 
Severn.  Theodore  R..  023366775. 
Sheridan,  George  P..  575442048. 
Siddons.  James  G..  333361368. 
Sldebottom,  William,  432809047. 


Slenklewicz,  Richard  J.,  068362122. 
Simmons.  Ronald  J.,  568603622. 
Sims.  John  E..  317445665. 
Sinclair.  Michael  F.,  065367907. 
Singer.  James  C.  520502317. 
Skantz.  Conrad  P.,  428901250. 
Skrzysowski.  Richard  J.,  001328415. 
Slayton.  Barney  P..  452725668. 
Sloan.  John  E..  511447932. 
Sloniker,  Michael  E.,  442440270. 
Smith.  Mason  E..  575463053. 
Smith.  Nelson  F.,  Jr.,  568648182. 
Smith,  Paul  C.  173345900. 
Smith,  Rodney  L..  433609193. 
Smith,  William  C,  267629088. 
Sommerfeld.  Evan  E..  340327201. 
Sopko.  Ranee  D.,  541501044. 
Speaker,  Harry  A.,  II,  418626620. 
Speelman,  James  F.,  512448292. 
Squires,  Richard  C.  493444760. 
Stanley.  Stanislaw.  025321879. 
Staubach.  James  C.  262705175. 
Steiger,  Michael  S.,  544481260. 
Stelzenmuller,  George  V.,  Ill,  227600690. 
Stephens,  Thomas  C,  536422041. 
Stern,  Bennett  M.,  241747409. 
Stewart,  Bobby  A.,  229561662. 
Stewart.  James  R.,  261685768. 
Street,  George  L.,  IV,  016360761. 
Stuart,  Richard  J..  041347685. 
Swlnehart,  Lewis  S.,  177345444. 
Tallant.  David  R..  387502164. 
Teixelra.  Edward  T..  575448594. 
Thlbeault.  WUliam.  229622940. 
Thomason.  Melvin  F..  228586886. 
Thompson,  John  H.,  Jr.,  037283615. 
Tibbetts,  Walter  P.,  007406925. 
Tllson,  David  W.,  411728612. 
Tlmberlake.  Harvey,  193324957. 
Tlrey,  James  D.,  307462182. 
Tomlinson.  Meredith.  228587730. 
Trexler.  Herbert  J.,  381460491. 
Trtcoml,  Frank  A.,  272402631. 
Tripp,  Russell  E..  235725253. 
Tyner,  James  C,  Jr..  257582972. 
Utley.  Robert  C.  460664252. 
ValleciUo,  Carlos,  581842546. 
Van  Brunt,  Roy  T..  Jr..  111343305. 
Vogel,  Frederick  J.,  Jr..  433723057. 
Voightrltter,  Donald  H.,  369466053. 
Volghtritter,  Ronald  H.,  369466069. 
Vukelich,  Vincent  M.,  516424898. 
Wagner.  Michael  D.,  497486144. 
Walls,  James  A.,  431800892. 

Walsh,  Francis  R.,  133321774. 
Watklns.  John  F.,  221288876. 
Wattawa,  Thomas  J.,  395382097. 

Wedding,  Benny  E..  444401542. 

Weinberg,  Michael  H.,  050340295. 
Wells,  David  R.,  Jr..  401606495. 

WendUng,  Henry  H..  518500918. 

Wertschnig,  John  J.,  392420404. 

Wesley,  Daryl  V.,  287381781. 

West.  Alan  C.  070400102. 

West.  Charles  E.,  462584294. 

Wheeler.  Marlon  H..  Jr.,  367480755. 

White,  Harold  G.,  418569537. 

White,  Ronald  J.,  219446265. 

Whitman,  Roy  K.,  029329736. 

Whitsett,  Robert  M..  410660488. 

Wleczorek,  Robert  L.,  126325633. 

Wiehe,  Edward  L.,  165348902. 

Wilkinson,  Charles,  460743475. 

WiUlams,  Harold  E..  315446649. 

WilUs.  Max  L.,  530281049. 

Wilson,  Donald  M..  380422350. 

WUson,  James  G.,  006449346. 

Windham,  Daniel  O..  420586384. 

Wolfe.  Randall  H.,  418587126. 

Wood.  Clifford  M..  Jr.,  262680683. 

Wright,  Michael  L.,  404605909. 

Wright,  Victor  E..  358347812. 

Yager,  Klaus  D.,  215403842. 

Yarrison.  James  L.,  219447936. 

Yatsevltch.  Peter  G.,  116340775. 

Zaccagni.  PhlUp  J..  143321254. 

Zak.  Michael  I..  089365000. 

Zerhusen,  Led  J.,  212448161. 

Zielinski.  Ronald  J..  344368961. 

Zlnk,  Gale  R..  Jr..  550584200. 
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WOMEN'S   AHMY    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Hess,  Patricia  A..  220423864. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Aron.  Bruce  L..  001349726. 
Austin.  Henry  M..  III.  440449176. 
Beale,  Donald  L.,  176347729. 
Beumler.  Henry  C.  527540234. 
Bishop.  Ronald  M..  535429410. 
Boyd.  Ronald  C.  542463415. 
Davis.  Brian  K.,  225645165. 
Davis.  Francisco  S.,  433567582. 
Deas,  Bernard  W.,  Jr..  248723716. 
Dlevendorf,  Lynn  A.,  051347725. 
Earley,  Ronald  N.,  237627340. 
Pritsch,  Robert  G.,  403545454. 
Coding,  WiUiam  R.,  262641144. 
Hanohano,  William  J.,  576464396. 
Hawkes,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  528584866. 
Hendricks,  Larry  D.,  440409883. 
Hinkel,  Robert  E.,  136387436. 
Jones,  Larry  L.,  440403603. 
Jones,  Thomas  R.,  Jr..  265820475. 
Lenz,  Ernest  J.,  Jr.,  073306447. 
Markham,  Selwyn  L..  464706066. 
McCrea.  Charles  D.,  212426937. 
Mlchels.  George  N.,  556568137. 
Miles.  Otha  G.,  459647097. 
Munnell,  Thomas  C,  189323563. 
Murphy,  Robert  P.,  503529349. 
Peterson.  Lawrence,  157344244. 
Peyton,  Gaylon  A.,  483387751. 
Schade,  Harold  C,  II,  465684964. 
Schaefer,  Ken  M.,  547547600. 
Sealfon,  Michael  S.,  143341654. 
Sheppard.  PaiU  R..  489465772. 
Simonetti.  Robert  G..  168365874. 
Smart.  Samuel  C.  228589383. 
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Thomas.  William  G.,  257684179. 
Torba,  Gerald  M.,  290407849. 
Weaver,  Daniel  U..  562626771. 
Wiener,  Michael  L.,  215406496. 
Wortham,  James  T.,  Jr.,  216426460 
Wright,  Cephas  C.  524509077. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Pope,  Richard  L.,  563602631. 

ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Blake.  Nelson  A.,  239S24960. 
Bombard.  Charles  F.,  055327540. 
Bowlyow,  Ronald  G.,  352347080. 
Bradley,  John  J.,  032325356. 
Chase,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  008248788. 
Cochran,  Ronald  L.,  524520853. 
Cook,  Thomas  E.,  437623374. 
Deflbaugh,  Dixie  L.,  201327875. 
Drummond,  WUliam  P.,  135345182. 
Duffel,  Dale  L.,  450702472. 
Farineau,  Paul  F..  010329523. 
Hamer,  LawTence  A.,  481542171. 
Heston,  James  V.,  201320904. 
Pfaehler,  Karl  H.,  169305083. 
Ramirez,  Ann  L.,  331362961. 
Reis,  Jerold  M.,  346366894. 
Sinclair,  Allen  L.,  255686253. 
Trahan,    Joseph    A.,    Jr.,    437609991. 
WUson.  Margaret  E..  491520130. 

U.S.    Circuit   Courts 
W.   Wallace   Kent,    of   Michigan,   to   be   a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit  vice 
Bert  T.  Combs,  resigned. 

U.S.  District   Courts 
Fred  M.  Winner,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district   Judge   for   the   district   of  Colorado 
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vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  91-272.  approved  June  2,  1970. 

H.  Kenneth  Wangelin,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Districts  of  Missouri  vice  Roy  W.  Harper, 
retiring. 

Barron  P.  McCune,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 

a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Western  District 

of  Pennsylvania  vice  a  new  position  created 

by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970. 

Department  of  Justice 

Ralph  B.  Guy,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  lor  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  James  H.  Brlckley. 
resigned. 

Frederick  M.  Coleman,  of  Ohio,  to  t)e  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  B.  Krupansky, 
resigned. 

Clarence  A.  Butler,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Prank  Udoff. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  8,  1970: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Andrew  E.  Gibson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Tourism. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober of  this  year  Roger  A.  Freeman, 
senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University  and  until  recently  a  member 
of  the  present  administration,  reported 
on  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  reevalua- 
tion  in  the  field  of  education  now  being 
effected  by  Federal  educational  oflJcials. 
The  theme  was  set  forth  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  message  on  education  re- 
form and  was  summarized  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  these  words: 

School  administrators  and  school  teach- 
ers alike  are  responsible  for  their  perform- 
ance and  It  is  in  their  interest  as  well  as  In 
the  Interest  of  their  pupils  that  they  be  held 
accountable. 

According  to  Mr.  Freeman  the  prime 
emphasis  in  the  President's  message  was 
on  reform  and  not  on  finances,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  message  on  education  re- 
form delivered  by  any  President.  This 
new  approach  was,  indeed,  a  welcome  re- 
lief to  those  who  have  long  contended 
that  more  Federal  funds  do  not  necessar- 
ily result  in  better  educational  results. 
In  the  past  the  accent  has  been  on  the 
input  or  resources  consumed  by  the 
schools  with  httle  attention  paid  to  the 
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output  or  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
job  done. 

On  October  22,  1970,  Mr.  Freeman  de- 
livered the  following  address  before  the 
annual  fall  conference  of  the  California 
Elementary  School  Administrators'  As- 
sociation in  Oakland,  Calif.  Its  message 
should  prove  of  interest  to  those  in  the 
field  of  education  and  to  the  many  tax- 
payers whose  annual  contributions  help 
so  greatly  in  financing  our  educational 
endeavors : 
Math     and     Aftermath     in      the     Public 

Schools:  The  Concept  of  Accountability 

in  Education 

(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 

Ever  since  President  Nixon  sent  his  mes- 
sage on  Education  Reform  to  Congress  last 
March,  a  lively  discussion  has  been  going  on 
about  Its  content,  its  meaning.  Its  Imple- 
mentation. Some  of  his  critics  thought  that 
the  President  should  have  recommended 
federal  support  of  public  school  operations 
to  the  tune  of  several  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  left  everything  else  to  the  school  ad- 
ministrators, the  boards  of  education  and 
the  teachers.  That  Is  what  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  its  allies  have  been 
demanding,  for  well  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  still  deem  to  be  the  solution  to  the 
problems  which  beset  the  schools.  But  no 
President  ever  has  recommended  such  a  pro- 
gram, nor  is  Congress  likely  to  approve  one 
If  It  were  proposed,  at  least  for  as  far  in  the 
future  as  we  can  see  ahead.  In  fact,  the 
chances  for  federal  general  school  support 
appear  to  be  slimmer  now  than  they  were 
twenty  or  twenty-flve  years  asio. 

In  his  message  on  March  3  the  President 
followed  a  track  that  runs  counter  to  the 
road  his  critics  in  the  educational  establish- 


ment would  want  him  to  travel:  he  Intro- 
duced the  concept  of  accountability:  "School 
administrators  and  school  teachers  alike  are 
responsible  for  their  performance  and  it  Is 
in  their  Interest  as  well  as  In  the  Interest 
of  their  pupils  that  they  be  held  account- 
able." He  declared:  "We  have,  as  a  nation, 
too  long  avoided  thinking  of  the  produc- 
tivity ot  achoola." 

That  conjured  up  In  the  minds  of  some 
school  principals  a  vision  of  being  tarred 
and  feathered  If  their  students  fell  short  of 
the  national  norm  on  standard  achievement 
tests.  But  that  Is  not  what  It  was  Intended 
to  mean. 

At  the  outset  the  President  made  It  known 
to  the  staff  charged  with  drafting  the  educa- 
tlon  message  that  he  wanted  Its  prime  em- 
phasis placed  on  reform  and  not  on  finances. 
This  message  was  In  preparation  for  six 
months  and  was  as  thoroughly  studied,  dis- 
cussed, revised  and  edited  as  any  presidential 
document  could  and  should  be;  It  went 
through  several  drafts  before  Its  was  finally 
Issued. 

In  contrast  to  many  other  messages  it  does 
not  say:  here  is  a  problem  and  this  is  the 
solution.  It  admits  that  we  do  not  know  as 
much  about  the  learning  process  as  we 
should,  that  we  have  no  ready  answer  to  the 
question  why  so  many  chUdren  do  not  learn 
the  essentials  they  need.  It  makes  It  quite 
clear  however  that  the  time  Is  overdue  to 
find  out. 

AccountabUlty  of  the  schools  Is  not  an 
entirely  new  concept.  Some  of  us  have  been 
talking  about  It  for  a  long  time.  WUbur 
Cohen.  President  Johnson's  last  Secretary  of 
H.E.W..  criticized  three  years  ago  "the  volu- 
minous, yet  unsuitable  data  now  avaUable 
for  assessing  the  products  of  our  education." 
He  complained  that  "practically  none  of  It 
measures  the  output  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem In  terms  that  really  matter — that  Is  In 
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of  what  students  have  learned."  He 

that  It  Is  an  "Incredible  fact  that  the 

has.  year  after  year,  been  spending 

of  dollars  on  an  enterprise  without 

accounting  of  that  lnve8tment." 

the  first  message  on  education  re- 

y   any  president,  Mr.  Nixon  ouide  It 

t^at  though  far  more  money  would  be 

for  education  In  future  years,  money 

as  not  the  answer.  Educational  proc- 

i  nd  methods  would  have  to  be  made 

sffectlve    and    more    productive.    "We 

stop     congratulating     ourselves     for 

nearly  as  much  money  on  educa- 

does  the  entire  rest  of  the  world — 

bljllon  a  year  on  all  levels ' — when  we 

getting  as  much  as  we  should  out 

lollars  we  spend." 

President  promised:  "As  we  get  more 
for  the  dollar,  we  will  ask  Con- 
supply  many  more  dollars  for  edu- 
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v^  are  to   establish  accountability  for 
manpower    and     material     resources, 
in  education  or  in  any  other  field, 
relate  Input  to  output,  or  Invest- 
return. 
tlty  Is  usually  easier  to  gauge  than 
Input  easier  to  determine  than  out- 
some   measurement   of   quality   Is 
particularly  In  education. 
not  so  many  years  ago  almost  every- 
ive  In  education  knew  how  to  measure 
of    a   school:    class    size    (I.e., 
pupil    ratio):    qualification    of    the 
s   (i.e.,  academic  degree,  years  of  ex- 
salary):    number  of  books   In   the 
age,    size    and    equipment    of    the 
and  dozens  of  similar  gauges.  The 
of  tables  In  the  NEA's  annual  Rank- 
the  States,  listing  available  statewide 
Jfimped  from  32  to  132  Just  within  the 
years.   But   the   final  and  most 
recognized  yardstick  of  school  quality 
included  all  other  measurements  was: 
expendltiire  per  pupil  In  average  dally 
tendknce. 
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is  Just  one  trouble  with  these  data: 
1  list  input,  the  resources  consumed 
schools,  they  don't  measure  the  out- 
product. 

know    how    many    young    people    go 

the  schools  and  how  many  graduate. 

't  know  how  much  they  learn  while 

there.  We  don't  record  the  capacity 

skills  and  knowledge  of  the  students 

t^ey  enter  school,  nor  when  they  leave. 

we  would  at  least  know  how  much 

in   the  meantime,   though  there 

be  a  question  of  how  much  of  the 

should  be  credited  to  the  school. 

sure,  the  public  schools  administer 

nlllions  of  Intelligence  and  achleve- 

each  year.  But  the  results  of  those 

not  systematically  used.  Moreover 

closely    guarded    secrets    In    most 

systems,  for  fear  that  they  would  be 

ind    possibly    abused.    A    few    major 

w    York,    Washington,    Oakland — 

I^blished  test  results  In  recent  years 

given  us  such  input  factors  as  clase 

expenditure    per    pupil;    some    have 

;oclo-economlc  data  which  can  be  cor- 

Tliose   reports   enabled   us   to   gain 

Insights — which    I    shall    discuss 

we  have  no  longitudinal  studies 

record  a  pupils  progress  through  his 

school  career.  Project  "Talent"  plans 

study,  but  It  will  be  some  years 

final  results  will  be  In. 

have    tried    to    Justify    sharply    In- 

educatlonal  spending,  past  and  fu- 

7  giving  Improved  education  much  of 

for  growth  In  the  nation's  econ- 

"that  better  education   advances  eco- 

growth  win  hardly  be  doubted.  But 


'  In  :he  school  year  1969/70.  The  corre- 
spond! ig  flgiire  for  the  current  academic 
year.  1970/71.  exceeds  $70  billion.  For  the 
first  tine  since  the  1930s,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  In  fiscal  1971/72  be  spending  more 
on  edijcatlon  than  on  national  defense. 
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how  much  the  education  which  our  schools 
actually  provided  contributed  to  greater  pro- 
duction and  higher  incomes  Is  problematical. 
Brookings  economist  Edward  Denlson  tried 
to  find  an  answer  by  a  residual  process:  he 
credited  education  with  whatever  economic 
growth  he  could  not  trace  directly  to  the 
infusion  of  manpower  and  capital  invest- 
ment. His  estimate  that  almost  one-third  of 
our  1929-1963  economic  growth  was  due  to 
education  has  been  profusely  quoted.  But  It 
is  very  tenuous  and  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  other  economists  who  came  up 
with  a  far  smaller  credit  to  education. 

Some  observers  have  related  the  years  of 
formal  schooling  which  an  Individual  com- 
pleted to  his  Income  level,  In  order  to  show 
the  high  return  on  Investment  in  education 
and  thereby,  indirectly,  prove  the  value  of  a 
quality  education.  The  Census  Bureau  com- 
puted lifetime  earnings  (from  18  to  death) 
as  follows: 


1968  (lollars 


Btsed  on  earnings 


1956 


1968 


Increase 
1956-68 


Men  with: 
Some  elementary  school  . .  $168.  287    $219,  996 
8  /ears  elementary 

school 228.872 

«  years  high  school 312,622 

4  or  more  years  college 477,137 

Increase: 
8  years  elementary  over 

aropout 60.585 

High  school  over 

elemeitary 83,750 

College  over  high  Khool...    164,515 


285  344 
382,678 
602, 864 


65,  348 

97,334 
220, 186 


151.709 

56,472 
70.  066 
125, 727 


4,763 

13.584 

55, 671 


In  12  years  then  the  vaUue  of  an  elementary 
education  Increased  by  $56,472,  of  a  high 
education  by  $70,056,  of  a  college  education 
by  $125,727. 

These  figures  have  been  widely  used  and 
Interpreted  as  meaning  that  a  young  man 
could  add  $97,000  to  his  lifetime  Income 
by  attending  high  school.  $220,000  by  at- 
tending college.  But  that  seems  to  over- 
state the  case. 

There  probably  exists  a  positive  casual  re- 
lationship between  school  attendance  and  in- 
come level — with  important  exceptions.  For 
example,  a  plumber  is  now  paid  $355.  for  a 
40-hour  week  In  San  Mateo  County  which 
Is  more  than  the  average  teacher  there  gets. 
But  to  attribute  all  of  the  higher  Income 
of  persons  who  have  stayed  in  school  for 
more  years  to  the  fact  of  their  younger  at- 
tendance is  naive  or  misleading.  Extended 
school  attendance  as  well  as  economic  suc- 
cess In  later  life,  are  causally  related  to  the 
same  personality  tralta  more  than  to  each 
other:  higher  Intelligence,  ambition.  I.e., 
motivation  to  work  hard,  to  plan  ahead,  to 
forgo  Immediate  gratification  for  future 
advance,  etc.  In  other  words,  a  man  earns 
a  higher  educaton  for  the  same  reason  for 
which  he  attends  school  for  more  years: 
brains  and  tenacity. 

The  tendency  of  spokesmen  for  the  edu- 
cational profession  to  claim  credit  for  the 
schools  for  economic  growth,  for  higher  in- 
come, and  for  Just  about  everything  else  that 
Is  good  and  wholesome  In  American  life,  to 
praise  school  attendance  as  the  answer  to 
poverty  and  a  remedy  for  most  other  Ills, 
Is  understandable.  But  It  boomeranged  when 
shortcomings  In  the  school's  product  were 
becoming  painfully  obvious,  and  when  some 
of  the  promised  Improvements  did  not  ma- 
terialize. Many  educators  laid  a  trap  for 
themselves  when  they  exaggerated  the  re- 
turns from  school  education;  not  surpris- 
ingly they  were  blamed  for  deficiencies  even 
though  the  failures  often  were  not  the 
schools'  fault. 

Illiteracy  has  been  sharply  declining  In 
the  United  States:  it  was  reported  at  11.3% 
of  the  population  by  the  1900  Census,  at 
4.8%  In  1930,  at  3.4%  In  1960.  These  rates 
are  higher  than  In  major  European  coun- 
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tries — but  at  least  they  are  coming  down. 
Moreover,  the  1960  illiterates  averaged  58 
years  of  age  and  with  better  than  99%  of 
our  school-age  children  now  attending 
school,  we  seem  to  be  well  on  the  way  of 
resolving  the  problem  within  not  too  many 
years. 

But  functional  Illiteracy,  that  Is,  Inability 
to  read  and  write  sufficiently  for  a  mlnlmiun 
functioning  In  today's  economic,  political 
and  social  life  Is  far  more  extensive  than  the 
Census  reports  Indicate.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimated  that  24  million  persons  18 
years  and  over  are  "functionally  Illiterate" — 
they  cannot  read,  write  or  count  at  a  fifth- 
grade  level.  Yet,  there  were  on  last  count 
only  6.4  million  Americans,  14  years  and  over, 
who  have  attended  school  for  fewer  than  five 
years.  In  a  study  on  Chicago's  southside,  for 
example,  93%  of  the  respondents  were  found 
to  have  completed  at  least  the  fifth  grade; 
but  fewer  than  half  could  read  at  a  fifth 
grade  level. 

School  attendance  in  a  particular  grade, 
and  even  graduation,  do  no  longer  guar- 
antee a  specified  educational  level — ever 
since  the  schools,  some  years  ago,  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  perpetual  promotion.  There 
are  now  some  high  school  graduates  who  can- 
not even  read  their  diploma.  For  about  a 
quarter  century,  school  critics  such  as  Canon 
George  Iddlngs  Bell,  Arthur  Bestor,  Mortimer 
Smith  and  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  have 
blamed  some  curricula  and  failure  to  main- 
tain standards,  for  the  Inability  of  large 
niunbers  of  public  school  children  and  grad- 
uates to  master  the  3Rs.  The  schools'  defend- 
ers countered  that  by  maintaining  rigid 
standards  the  schools  would  be  driving  less 
able  children  from  the  classroom,  which  ob- 
viously would  not  help  to  raise  their  skills 
and  knowledge.  The  root  of  the  problem, 
they  asserted.  W£is  Inadequate  financial  sup- 
port. 

In  the  early  1960s  Congress  became  In- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  reported  educa- 
tional deficiencies  among  millions  of  the  na- 
tion's children,  particularly  those  from  low- 
income  backgrounds.  To  be  sure,  the  schools' 
revenues  and  expenditures  had  risen  tre- 
mendously— from  $5.8  billion  In  1950  to  $18.5 
billion  In  1955  (and  to  $32  billion  In  1970). 
Which  Is  a  rate  of  Increase  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  enrollment  and  prices  combined. 
But  the  added  funds.  It  was  asserted  had  not 
reached  the  sections  where  the  poor  and  their 
children  lived  and  went  to  school.  Class  sizes 
had  been  coming  down  In  the  national  aver- 
age. It  was  said,  because  certain  suburbs  and 
other  wealthy  sections  could  afford  to  hire  ad- 
ditional teachers  while  central  city  schools 
were  Increasingly  plagued  by  crowding  and 
excessively  large  classes.  Small  wonder  that 
children  from  poor  family  backgrounds  were 
lagging  several  years  and  falling  behind  fur- 
ther while  the  offspring  of  middle  class  and 
well-to-do  parents  progressed. 

There  were  no  statistical  data  available  to 
prove  these  charges.  But  the  seemed  plau- 
sible enough  and  were  widely  believed.  To 
establish  once  and  for  all  the  existing  dis- 
crimination against  children  from  low-In- 
come backgrounds.  Congress  ordered,  in  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  that  a  comprenhen- 
slve  survey  be  undertaken,  to  form  the  basis 
for  future  legislature  corrective  action. 
Some  grumbled  at  the  time  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  money  to  spend  $1>4  million  to  find 
out  what  had  long  been  common  knowl- 
edge. But  the  survey  was  undertaken  any- 
way— the  most  extensive  ever  of  American 
schools — by  James  Coleman,  a  sociologist 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  You  all  know 
the  results,  which  surprised  Professor  Cole- 
man and  everybody  else — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  heretical  researchers  who  had 
been  saying  so  right  along. 

Coleman  summarized  his  findings:  "The 
evidence  revealed  that  within  broad  geo- 
graphic regions,  and  for  each  racial  and 
ethnic  group,  the  physical  and  economic  re- 
sources eolng  Into  a  school  had  very  little 
relatlonsblp  to  the  achievements  coming  out 
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of  It."  He  concluded  that  "If  It  were  other- 
wise we  could  give  simple  prescriptions: 
Increase  teachers'  salaries,  lower  class  size, 
enlarge  libraries,  and  so  on.  But  the  evidence 
does  not  allow  such  simple  answers." 

In  response  to  questions  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity, Professor  Coleman  reported  in 
June  1970  that  eight  reenalyses  by  other  re- 
searchers had  not  In  any  way  altered  the 
results.  Reviewing  the  national  debate  on 
the  Coleman  Report,  Christopher  Jencks  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Education  summar- 
ized his  conclusions:  "Vfulatlons  in  schools' 
fiscal  and  human  resources  have  very  little 
effect  on  student  achievement — probably 
even  less  than  the  Coleman  Report  Implied." 

Coleman  found  that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio 
"showed  a  consistent  lack  of  relation  to 
achievements  among  all  groups  under  all 
conditions." 

Ample  evidence  of  this  was  available  long 
before  the  Coleman  report.  The  Encyclopedia 
of  EducatioTial  Research,  summarizing  over 
200  studies  of  class  size  and  pupil  achieve- 
ment, reported  In  1950  that: 

On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings 
definitely  favor  large  classes  at  every  level 
of  instruction  except  the  kindergarten  .  .  . 
the  general  trend  of  evidence  places  the  bur- 
den of  proof  squarely  uf>on  the  proponents  of 
small  classes. . .  . 

More  recently,  the  most  detailed  report  now 
available  on  any  city  school  system  (New 
York  City  School  Fact  Book.  City  University 
of  New  York,  1969)  found: 

The  evidence  we  have  accumulated  Is  some- 
what surprising.  We  have  recorded  traditional 
variables  that  supposedly  affect  the  quality 
of  learning:  class  size,  school  expenditure, 
pupil/teacher  ratio,  condition  of  building, 
teacher  experience  and  the  like.  Yet.  there 
seems  to  be  no  direct  relationship  between 
these  school  measurements  and  perform- 
ance. .  .  ." 

A  report  on  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  on 
1966/67  state  test  results  listed  the  median 
family  Income  for  each  school.  If  we  divide 
Oakland's  60  elementary  schools  Into  three 
groups,  according  to  family  Income  we  find 
these  results:  in  the  highest  Income  group  it 
was  1:28.2. 


Gride 


Median  ol  lowest  income  group 1.6    2.1    2.9    4  2 

Median  of  highest  income  group..              1.8    2  9    4  0    6.2 
Oinerence 2     .81120 


I  could  give  you  many  similar  examples. 
But  that  seems  hardly  necessary. 

Coleman  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
"racial  composition  per  se  of  the  school  was 
not  related  to  achievement  when  the  social 
class  composition  was  controlled." 

With  the  long  held  and  still  widely  believed 
assumption  of  a  positive  cost-quality  rela- 
tionship disproved,  and  race  not  the  control- 
ling factor,  how  do  we  explain  the  trouble- 
some phenomenon  that  some  children  learn 
well  and  some  don't?  We  have  long  known 
that  differences  in  achievement  among  pu- 
pils tend  to  be  wider  within  schools  and 
classes  than  among  schools.  This  suggests 
that  student  achievement  Is  not  as  closely 
related  to  school  features  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe.  Otherwise,  performance  with- 
in schools  and  within  classes  would  be  far 
more  uniform  than  it  is.  Educational  attain- 
ment seems  to  depend  largely  on  forces  over 
which  today's  schools  exercise  only  limited 
control. 

Coleman  found  the  factor  with  the  strong- 
est correlation  with  student  achievements  to 
be  the  soclo-economlc-educatlonal  status  of 
the  parents.  He,  and  many  others,  inter- 
preted that  as  meaning  that  the  home  en- 
vironment, the  substance,  level  and  inten- 
sity of  conversations  with  the  family,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  books,  the  example. 
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encouragement,  stimulation  and  assistance 
by  parents  and  other  family  members  was 
the  crucial  element,  aside  from  the  contact 
with  other  children  attending  the  same 
school.  Pew  will  question  that  home  en- 
vironment can  be  a  powerful  factor  in  mo- 
tivating children  to  learn.  But  studies  of 
adopted  children  suggest  that  characi«riB- 
tlcs  of  the  natural  parents  are  far  more  In- 
fluential than  environment,  A  study  of  one 
hundred  adopted  children  by  Marie  Skodak 
and  Harold  Skeels,  for  example,  found  that 
"the  intelligence  of  individual  foster  chil- 
dren appears  to  bear  little  relationship  to 
measures  of  the  foster  home  in  which  they 
are  placed,  while  appreciable  correlations 
appear  between  the  l.Q.  of  the  foster  child 
and  that  of  his  own  mother  from  whom  he 
has  been  separated  from  birth."  -  Studies  by 
Sir  Cyrlll  Burt  and  others  have  found  the 
I.Q.s  of  Identical  twins  reared  apart  to  be 
almost  as  closely  correlated  as  the  I.Q.s  of 
identical  twins  reared  together. 

Considering  what  we  can  observe  through- 
out nature,  Is  It  reaUy  so  surprising  that  a 
child's  score  on  the  educational  achievement 
tests  of  school  tends  to  parallel  his  parents' 
score  on  the  economic  achievement  test  of 
life? 

Intensive  studies  In  recent  years  by  Arthur 
Jensen,  educational  psychologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  confirm  the 
conclusions  of  the  pertinent  scientific  litera- 
ture in  the  field.  For  example.  Bernard  Berel- 
son  and  Gary  A.  Stelner  summarized  in  their 
massive  volume  Human  Behavior:  An  Inven- 
tory of  Scientific  Findings  (New  York,  Har- 
court  Brace,  1964)  : 

Large  differences  In  intelligence  as  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  Intelligence  tests,  are 
due  principally  to  heredity.  Here  Is  one  ex- 
perts' review  of  studies  on  how  much  differ- 
ence in  ability  results  from  the  types  of  en- 
vironmental differences  usually  found  among 
homes  and  communities.  One  summary  with 
which  most  others  agree  fairly  closely,  is  that 
the  variation  in  tested  Intelligence  among 
school  children  is  accounted  for  75%  by 
heredity.  21%  by  environment.  4%  by  acci- 
dental factors,  (p.  217) 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  schools  can 
teach  almost  every  normal  child  to  read. 
write  or  count  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
It  can  teach  him  to  sing,  paint,  sculpture, 
swim,  run,  play  a  musical  Instrument  or  play 
basketball,  that  is,  according  to  his  individual 
capacity  to  perform  and  succeed  In  each  of 
these  fields.  It  can  no  more  teach  all  children 
to  read  or  count  at  the  national  average,  than 
It  can  teach  all  children  to  sing  or  swim  or 
sculpture  or  play  basketball  at  the  national 
average.  But  people  seem  to  feel  that  In  a 
country  as  rich  and  powerful  as  ours  every- 
body ought  to  be  above  the  average,  or,  at 
the  least,  at  the  average. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  alchemists  who  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  with  a  tremen- 
dous effort  and  at  a  huge  expense,  tried  to 
do  what  we  now  know  cannot  be  done.  But 
they  and  their  sponsors  had  a  deep  emotional 
need  to  believe  that  It  can  be  done,  so  they 
kept  trying  and  went  undeterred  from  de- 
feat to  defeat,  always  expecting  to  find  suc- 
cess around  the  next  comer. 

For  how  much  longer  will  we  let  our  latter 
day  alchemists  set  goals  for  our  public 
schools? 

A  few  months  ago  at  the  Senate  hearings 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Norman 
Drachler,  pleaded  with  the  committee  In  a 
manner  that  seemed  facetious  but  was 
deadly  serious: 

I  might  add,  gentlemen,  if  this  commit- 
tee could  do  anything  for  education  and 
equality,  it  would  be  vironderful  if  you 
would  pass  an  act  that  would  outlaw  the 
national  norm.  It  is  a  monstrosity  for  the 

'International  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  1968,  vol.  7,  p.  428. 
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school   system.  ...  As   long  as   we   have   a 
norm,  50  percent  must  be  below  that  norm. 

This  means  not,  I  believe,  that  we  should 
abolish  the  national  average  as  a  statistical 
tool,  but  that  we  should  outlaw  it  as  a 
norm  which  all  children  are  expected  to 
meet.  If  school  officials  pretend  that  they 
can  bring  every  child  up  to  a  national  norm, 
they  are  boimd  to  disappoint  and  frustrate 
many  children,  to  antagonize  their  parents, 
shake  the  confidence  of  wide  sections  of  the 
public  and.  in  the  end.  diminish  the  schools' 
chances  of  attaining  even  the  goals  which 
are  within  their  competence. 

But  the  belief  in  the  magic  power  of  the 
dollar  dies  hard,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly among  the  potential  beneficiaries  of 
a  federal  program. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  sharply  expanded  the 
compensatory  education  programs  which 
had  been  initiated  In  several  cities  during 
the  late  1950s  or  early  1960s.  Congress  was 
promised  then — and  has  been  promised  sev- 
eral times  since — that  the  added  federal 
funds  would  enable  the  schools  to  raise  to 
national  norms  the  cognitive  skills  ol  •de- 
prived" children  who  are  lagging  one  or  sev- 
eral years  behind  their  schoolmates. 

Now,  five  years  later,  we  know  that  Title 
I  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Most  com- 
pensatory education  programs  have  not 
raised  the  arithmetic  and  reading  perform- 
ance of  the  "benefited"  children.  That  is 
what  President  Nixon  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  bis  Education  Message  of 
March  3. 

We  must  stop  letting  wishes  color  our 
Judgments  about  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  many  special  compensatory  pro- 
grams, when — despite  some  dramatic  and 
encouraging  exceptions — there  Is  growing 
evidence  that  most  of  them  are  not  yet 
measurably  improving  the  success  of  poor 
children  in  school. 

The  best  available  evidence  indicates  that 
most  of  the  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams have  not  measurably  helped  poor  chil- 
dren catch  up. 

Recent  findings  on  the  two  largest  such 
programs  are  particularly  disturbing.  We 
now  spend  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  for 
educational  programs  run  under  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Most  of  these  have  stressed  the  teach- 
ing of  reading,  but  before-and-after  tests 
suggest  that  only  19%  of  the  children  In 
such  programs  Improve  their  reading  sig- 
nificantly; 13%  appear  to  fall  behind  more 
than  expected;  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  children  remain  unaffected — that  Is,  they 
continue  to  fall  behind.  In  our  Headstart 
program,  where  so  much  hope  is  Invested,  we 
find  that  youngsters  enrolled  only  for  the 
summer  achieve  almost  no  gains,  and  the 
gains  of  those  in  the  program  for  a  full  year 
are  soon  matched  by  their  non-Headstart 
classmates  from  similarly  poor  backgrounds. 

Headstart  has  been  called  the  most  promis- 
ing of  all  these  programs,  and  it  probably  is: 
it  has  promised  more  than  any  other — but 
It  has  not  delivered.  We  have  been  sending 
an  Increasing  number  of  children  to  school 
at  four  years  of  age  and  at  three,  which  is  all 
to  the  good,  though  it  has  not  produced 
lasting  results.  Some  are  now  proposing  that 
we  start  at  birth.  But  the  available  evidence 
suggests  that  even  intervention  at  birth  may 
come  about  nine  months  late. 

I  could  recite  to  you  the  failure  of  the 
Higher  Horizons  and  More  Effective  Schools 
programs  In  New  York  City,  of  the  Ban- 
necker  project  in  St.  Louis,  of  the  Madison 
project  In  Syracuse  and  of  dozens  of  others. 
Virtually  ell  of  these  projects  were  Initiated 
and  directed  by  experienced  educators,  re- 
sourceful and  enthusiastic  leaders  such  as 
Jacob  Landers,  Samuel  Shepard,  Mario  Fan- 
tinl,  Carl  Hansen,  supported  by  larger  num- 
bers of  equally  enthusiastic  teachers.  The 
"Pygmalion  In  the  Classroom"  charge  of  self- 
fulfilling  low  expectations  is  contrary  to  the 
truth.   Most  of  the  big  city  projects  were 
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stafT^  by  men  and  women  who  sincerely  be- 
that    they    would    succeed    In    lifting 
students'    academic    achievements    to 
levels.  But  sooner  or  later  they  could 
r  hide  their  failure,  from  themselves 
others. 

five  months  ago,  on  May  21,  Nell  Sul- 

whom  many  of  you  remember  as  the 

of    Berkeley    schools    until 

testlSed   before   a   Senate   committee: 

as   most   communities    In    1964, 

Lhe  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 

;■   Education   Act,  put  its  first   money 

mpen.5utory  education.  We  went  the 

route,    lowered    class    size,    provided 

reading  teachers,  bought  the  ma- 

.   did   those   things   that   we  thought 

right. 

results  after  2Vi  or  3  years  clearly  in- 

that  not  only  did  the  child  in  the 

city  not  Improve,  he  had  retrogressed. 

t  experience  was  repeated  in  city  after 

The  US.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  re- 

the   major   compensatory   education 

s  since  1957  and  found  that  "none 

programs  seems  to  have  raised  sig- 

tbe  achievements  of  participating 
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.Moie  Effective  Schools  in  New  Tork  City  has 

en  going  for  seven  years.  Its  21  schools 

in  average  teacher-pupU  ratio  of  1:11.7 

s  >ent  in  1967,  68  $1275  per  pupil.  A  slml- 

dlstrlct   In   Queens   Borough    (ii25 

!3  schools)  had  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  of 

spent    $671    per    pupil.    Sixth    grade 

htietlc   scores    (norm   6.4)    averaged:    in 

:   25.    7.0;    In   the   MES  schools,   5.2 — 

two  years  behind. 

the  parents  In  the  MES  schools  had 
promised  by  city  and  school  officials 
ago  that  their  children  would  soon 
up  and  perform  according  to  norm. 
iny  wonder  that  they  no  longer  trust 
officials  and  harbor  bitter  resentment, 
on  several  occasions  has  exploded  Into 
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Mayor  Lindsay  said  last  year :  "Otu*  schools 

most  lushly  funded  school  system  In 

ion.  .  .  It  has  the  best  teacher-pupil 

of  any  city  .  .  .  but  the  management 

thing  Is  such  that  we  Just  don't  get 

production."   {New  York  Times.  June  6, 

Achievements  In  New  York  City  schools 

stlbstantlally  below  national  average,  and 

;ontlnue  to  slip. 

York  City's  school  chief  admitted  last 

"We  have  been  spending  a  great 

money  on  solutions  which  have  little 

to  the  causes.  Nobody  knows  why 

children  are  not  profiting  from  the 

program   .   .   .   Money   Is  being 

on  new  gimmicks  but  nobody  knows 

and  effect  relationship  .  .  .  We  have 

all  kinds  of  solutions  but  they  are 

;  iroduclng   results   and   nobody   knows 

(Neu!  York  Times.  December  4,  1969) 

;his  is  the  conclusion  of  the  head  of 

c  ountry's  biggest  school  system,  which 

already  spending  more  than  twice  the  na- 

average  per  pupil,  how  can  we  Justify 

huge  additional  funds  Into  the  coun- 

largest  and   fastest  growing  industry, 

— now  spending  at  the  rate  of  $70 

a  year — until  we  know  what  works 

hat  will  give  our  taxpayers  a  proper 

on  their  hard-earned  dollars? 

is  why  President  Nixon  proposed  that 

y  to  find  out  what  produces  results  in 

on  before  we  add  multl-blllion  dollar 

to  our  present  total  of  educational 
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Accountability  is  a  tool  to  concentrate  the 

and    efforts    of    officials    who    set 

policy  and  of  principals  and  teachers 

arry  it  out.  on  making  tangible  prog- 

i  oward  the  designated  goals  of  the  drive 

the  cognitive  skills  of  lagging  chil- 

"Por  years,"  the  President  said,  "the 

>f  'national  standards'  has  been  one  of 

iiugaboos   of   education."   He   explained 

"succesa  should  be  measured  not  by 
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some  national  norm,  but  rather  by  the  re- 
sults achieved  in  relation  to  the  actual  situ- 
ation of  the  particular  school  and  the  par- 
ticular set  of  pupils."  (emphasis  supplied) 

So  we  shall  have  to  measure  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  children  when  they  enter 
school  and  at  stated  Intervals  during  their 
years  of  attendance.  We  must  then  evaluate 
their  progress  in  the  light  of  their  own  ca- 
pacity for  growth  and  compare  it  with  the 
advance  which  other,  similarly  situated,  chil- 
dren achieved  In  the  same  school  or  else- 
where. Accountability  should  help  to  stimu- 
late teachers,  principals  and  school  systems 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  friendly  competi- 
tion for  the  most  effective  Instructional 
methods. 

To  conduct,  sponsor,  expand  and 
strengthen  research  into  instructional 
methods,  the  President  proposed  to  Congress 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Education.  It  should  help  to  find  answers 
to  some  of  the  hundreds  of  questions  which 
are  puzzling  those  trying  to  solve  our  edu- 
cational problems. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  would 
ask:  Which  are  the  most  effective  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  reading,  writing  to 
children  who  show  little  interest  In  those 
skills  nor  seem  to  possess  much  talent  for 
them?  Should  we  force  all  pupils  Into  a 
Procrustes  bed  of  standard  curricula  and 
national  norms  although  we  know  that  some 
children  are  tall  and  some  are  short,  edu- 
cationally speaking?  Would  it  be  more  effec- 
tive to  shape  various  curricula  to  conform 
to  children's  differential  capacities  instead 
of  trying  to  adjust  all  children  to  a  uniform 
mold?  If  so.  what  goals  should  we  set  and 
how?  Should  be  continue  our  present  school 
structure,  should  we  try  new  organizational 
ideas,  or  should  we  follow  the  pattern  that 
prevails  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world?  What  is  the  potential  of  programed 
learning  (machines),  movies  and  other  me- 
chanical methods  of  instruction?  Should  we 
work  largely  through  the  public  schools  or 
should  we  try  to  broaden  the  variety  of 
offerings  by  getting  private  schools  Involved, 
as  much  as  possible?  Admittedly,  these  are 
leading  questions,  dealing  with  highly  con- 
troversial subjects. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
E^Msnomlc  Opportunity  recently  sponsored  a 
few  projects  aimed  to  find  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions.  A  far  greater  variety  of 
Instructional  methods  could  be  tested  by 
free  market  methods  If  parents  were  given  a 
choice  in  the  type  of  school  to  which  they 
want  to  send  their  children.  At  this  time, 
the  nearest  (or  assigned)  public  school  en- 
joys a  virtual  monopoly  because  not  many 
parents  can  afford  to  pay  the  high  charges 
that  private  schools  must  demand  which 
sustain  themselves  from  tuitions.  This  could 
be  remedied  by  a  voucher  plan  which  Is  now 
being  tried  out.  NEa,  APT  and  other  groups 
strongly  oppose  the  voucher  plan — whose 
results  could  prove  embarrassing  if  some  pri- 
vate schools  succeeded  where  public  schools 
failed.  Income  tax  credits  for  school  taxes  or 
tuitions  are  another — and  in  my  opinion 
more  effective — way  of  reducing  the  economic 
penalty  for  the  exercise  of  parental  freedom 
of  choice  In  the  selection  of  a  school. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
voucher  and  tax  credit  plans  are  also  being 
explored  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance. 

James  Coleman  advanced  another  Idea 
which  Is  now  being  tested:  performance 
contracting.  Instruction  Is  farmed  out  to  a 
private  school  or  organization  whose  fee  Is 
geared  to  the  pupils'  measured  progress  In 
the  cognitive  skills.  This  Idea  is  as  obnoxious 
as  the  voucher  plan  to  those  who  believe  In 
the  superiority  of  the  monopoly  approach 
to  education. 

In  conclusion:  Much  thinking  will  need  to 
be  revised,  many  long-established  practices 
altered,  if  we  are  to  succeed  In  preparing 
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children  from  low-Income  backgrounds  more 
effectively  than  we  have  so  far  for  the  social 
and  occupational  demands  of  life  in  the  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  needed 
changes  will  extend  to  many  public  policies 
and  institutions.  But  the  schools  will  of 
necessity  play  a  key  role  In  the  process  of 
turning  children  Into  self-sustaining  adults, 
able  to  take  their  proper  place  and  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  our  society.  This  is 
why  those  to  whom  the  schools  are  entrusted 
will  have  to  accept  a  greater  responsibility 
for  their  product  than  they  have  In  the  past. 
I  trust  that  they  will  live  up  to  that  respon- 
sibility. 


WHERE    DO    WE    GO    FROM    HERE? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  fascinating  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibilities and  problems  facing  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  New  Democrat  for  bringing 
the  symposium  toeeiher: 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 
A  new  democrat  symposium:  a  fourth  party 

IN     1972? 

The  editors  of  the  New  Democrat  sent  out  a 
letter  to  thirty  prominent  intellectuals, 
young  activists,  and  Democrats  to  comment 
on  the  possibility  of  a  fourth  party  in  1972 
(after  George  Wallace's  party) .  We  asked:  Do 
you  believe  the  Democratic  Party  is  still  capa- 
ble of  aggressively  reforming  itself  by  the  1972 
Convention  or  do  you  believe  that  a  fourth 
party  Is  the  only  conceivable  means  of  ef- 
fecting change  In  1972? 

Of  the  thirty,  18  replied:  we  were  only  able 
to  Include  11  of  these  statements.  However, 
we  believe  what  Is  printed  here  fairly  repre- 
sents the  spectrum  of  opinion  running  from 
center  to  left  on  the  fourth  party  issue.  The 
one  exception  to  this  is  the  radical  proposal 
by  Paul  Cowan  for  a  "redemptive  movement" 
in  the  United  States. 

The  troubles  and  dangers  raised  by  this 
Symposium  are  certain  to  be  those  which 
plague  the  independent  candidacies  of  In- 
dividuals like  John  Lindsay  or  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy; or  the  attempts  by  any  group  to  or- 
ganize and  field  a  fourth  party  in  the  1972 
election.  What  this  Symposium  reveals  is 
how  complex  the  new  party  scenario  really 
must  be  to  work. 

Some  may  feel  that  the  extremity  of  our 
times  requires  more  novel  departures  for 
political  action  than  our  Symposium  pro- 
poses. Yet  the  overwhelming  perversity  of 
American  electoral  history  in  the  past  decade 
may  beg  for  ambiguity,  lethargy,  and  caution 
in  these  prognostications. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  has  elsewhere 
formulated  a  number  of  guidelines  for  the 
emergence  of  a  fourth  party;  an  overriding 
Issue,  growing  dissatisfaction  with  present 
parties,  an  emerging  personality,  and  a 
younger  electorate.  It  is  Interesting  to  see 
that  many  of  these  thoughts  show  up  in  the 
views  of  the  participants  In  this  Symposium. 

Our  guess  is  that  the  Democratic  Party 
win  have  to,  In  some  way,  respond  to  the 
pressures  for  a  fourth  party  on  the  liberal- 
left.  To  co-opt  that  movement,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  must  Implement  a  thorough 
reform  program,  and  nominate  an  activist 
liberal  In  1972.  If  the  party  falls  to  act  ac- 
cordingly, a  new  party  will  emerge,  by  neces- 
clty,  as  an  ambulance  to  pick  up  the  wounded 
from  the  political  wreckage  which  will  in- 
evitably result. 
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FREDERICK    DtTITON 


Frederick  Dutton  practices  law  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  is  on  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California.  He  served  In 
the  John  Kennedy  Administration  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  Robert  Kennedy's  presidential 
campaign  in  1968. 

Any  serious  consideration  of  the  1972 
Presidential  prospect  should  take  Into  ac- 
count the  growing  likelihood  of  a  number  of 
major  national  candidates: 

1.  The  Republican  nominee — almost  sure- 
ly Nixon;  but  there  Is  a  rising  possibility  of 
a  charismatic  challenge  by  Ronald  Reagan 
If  he  wins  re-election  In  California  this  year 
by  over  a  million  votes:  his  goal! 

The  Democrats  had  to  brawl  out  in  the 
open  In  order  to  get  an  Incumbent  President 
of  their  party  not  to  be  renominated.  Repub- 
licans can  try  that  in  a  few  executive  suites 
and  board  of  directors  rooms.  Even  if  Reagan 
does  not  decide  to  challenge  Nixon  in  several 
carefully  selected  primaries,  he  will  probablj 
seek  to  move  the  GOP  even  more  to  the 
right;  and  the  Republican  convention  is  al- 
ready a  conservative  bastion  by  Its  natural 
composition.  In  '68,  Nixon  was  a  convenience 
for  that  group,  not  a  commitment. 

2.  The  Democratic  nominee — no  figure 
able  to  maximize  the  Democratic  base  is 
emerging,  though  voter  turnout  has  his- 
torically almost  always  been  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  larger  of  the  major  parties. 

Even  Just  at  the  convention  stage,  the 
party's  prospects  could  be  shaped  less  by 
which  candidate  can  get  the  most  delegate 
support  than  which  can  avoid  being  vetoed 
In  effect  by  any  of  the  segments  essential  to 
the  Democrats,  including  organized  labor, 
the  minority  vote,  the  younger  voting  wave! 
and  the  establishment  faction. 

3.  George  Wallace — perhaps  now  weaker 
in  public  appeal  then  when  he  was  heading 
toward  '68.  But  in  communities  and  counties 
where  he  had  six  contacts  and  possible  work- 
ers then,  he  has  60  or  600  to  activate  now. 

4.  A  new  "fourth  party"  led  by  John  Lind- 
say or  possibly  Eugene  McCarthy.  This  gath- 
ering will  be  overwhelmingly  white,  better 
educated  and  more  affluent  than  the  nation- 
al average,  politically  more  active,  largely 
suburban  muscular  in  financial  resources 
energetically  enthusiastic,  and  sure  to  cut 
massively  into  both  major  party  bases. 

The  profound  If  still  largely  latent  disaffec- 
tion with  th(B  two  major  parties  gives  a  new 
fourth  party — or  personal  movement— an 
historic  opportunity  in  Presidential,  not  Con- 
gressional, politics.  The  opening  could  even 
grow  so  rapidly  during  1971  that  the  worst 
danger  will  be  a  split  between  the  Lindsay 
phenomenon,  which  will  "spontaneously" 
break  out  like  a  national  rash  at  the  grass- 
roots next  year,  and  some  other  factions,  In- 
cluding Eugene  McCarthy's  loose  but  loyal 
sources. 

Starting  with  nearly  15%  of  the  popular 
sentiment  in  early  '71,  a  fourth  force  may 
harness  the  volatility  of  our  new  culture  and 
communications  modes  and  have  over  a 
quarter  of  the  electorate — much  of  the  most 
active  fourth— by  early  '72.  That  could  seri- 
ously threaten  the  two  major  parties  as  the 
Presidential  spring  moves  along,  especially 
U  Wallace  can  attract  Just  ten  percent  of  the 
electoral  strength. 

Hardheaded  leadership 
Lindsay's  chances  of  fighting  his  way 
through  the  Democratic  power  structure.  In 
contrast,  are  negligible  even  if  he  did  well  in 
the  primaries.  For  he  faces  the  sure  opposi- 
tion of  organized  labor's  hardheaded  leader- 
ship as  well  as  entrenched  control  over  the 
party's  mechanics  by  stalwarts  of  the  older 
order. 

Does  a  new  fourth  party  have  a  Presiden- 
tial chance  In  '72?  In  a  four-way  split,  it  has 
the  best  chance  in  over  a  century. 

It  will  not  be  either  left  or  right  so  much 
as  future-oriented.  It  will  offer  freshness  and 
status  for  a  society  badly  hungering  for  those. 
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It  will  likely  emphasize  excellence  and  a 
dedication  to  both  old  and  new  dreams.  It 
could  also  easily  end  up  being  rather  smug 
in  how  it  comes  across.  But  It  will  be  built 
on  the  old  Puritan  ethic  as  well  as  some  of 
the  newer  qualities  in  the  American  culture 
and  character. 

jack  newfield 

Jack  Newfield  is  an  editor  of  The  Village 
Voice.  He  is  author  of  "Robert  Kennedy:  A 
Memoir,"  and   "The   Prophetic   Minority." 

I  favor,  with  some  lingering  reservations, 
a  new,  independent  political  party  for  1972 
for  two  reasons.  The  Democrats  can't.  A  new 
party  might. 

The  Democrats  are  a  closed  corporation. 
Let's  not  forget  1968  so  quickly.  Kennedy 
and  McCarthy  won  seven  out  of  seven  pri- 
maries between  them.  Eight  million  regis- 
tered Democrats  expressed  their  opposition 
to  the  war  by  voting  for  the  two  anti-war 
candidates.  But  In  Chicago  the  party  not  only 
nominated  the  candidate  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  war-makers  (HHH),  but  they 
voted  down  an  anti-war  platform  plank.  In 
the  end,  about  six  white  men  over  50  had 
more  decision-making  power  than  eight  mil- 
lion ordinary  people. 

Feic  decisionmakers 

Despite  the  noble  work  of  the  McGovern 
Commission,  I  fear  that  same  authoritarian 
situation  will  obtain  in  1972.  Daley,  Meany, 
O'Brien,  LBJ  and  a  couple  fat  cat  contrib- 
utors will  dominate  the  decision-making 
proce.ss. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  there  Is  enough 
energy  in  the  country  to  launch  a  new  party 
that  has  a  chance  to  win.  Remember,  both 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  started  out 
as  third  parties.  The  Democrats  replaced  the 
Federalists  and  the  Republicans  supplanted 
the  Whigs.  A  party  that  starts  a  war  like 
Vietnam,  botches  the  poverty  program,  and 
then  nominates  old  triple  H.  while  kids,  nuns 
and  reporters  are  being  clubbed  In  the  streets 
is  acting  like  the  Whigs. 

Elements  of  new  party 

What   are   the   elements  of   a    new  party? 

First  the  peace  movement,  which  Is  really 
a  party  in  embryo.  Then  the  liberal  Republi- 
cans (Gardner,  Brewster,  Hatfield,  Lindsay) 
who  are  a  frustrated  minority  in  their  own 
party,  and  understand  better  than  most 
Democrats  the  folly  of  Nixon's  economic 
policies. 

Then  there  are  the  suburban  liberals,  the 
blacks,  the  kids,  and  a  lot  of  women,  since 
I  assume  this  new  party  will  have  the  sense 
to  grasp  the  historic  dimension  and  power 
of  the  new  feminist  movement,  and  help 
translate  its  energy  Into  programs  for  child 
care  and  abortion. 

Moreover,  with  Wallace  in  the  race,  we 
are  really  talking  about  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  country  electing  a  President.  And  if 
It  is  upheld  by  the  courts.  I  suspect  the  18 
year-old  vote  will  not  go  to  Agnew. 

Program. 

What  would  be  the  program  of  this  party? 

Withdrawal  from  Indochina.  Stop  the  Nixon 
recession.  Stop  Agnew  from  polarizing  and 
poisoning  the  country.  Tax  the  banks  and 
corporations  and  regulate  the  federal  agen- 
cies, and  close  the  tax  loopholes,  so  that  the 
blue  collar  whites  get  a  better  deal. 

All  we  need  Is  a  candidate. 

RONNIE    DL'GCER 

Ronnie  Dugger  Is  editor  of  "The  Texas 
Observer."  He  Is  a  longtime  student  of 
politics. 

To  your  symposium  question,  can  the 
Democratic  Party  reform  Itself  by  1972  or 
must  we  have  a  fourth  party,  my  answer  Is 
that  the  Democratic  Party  may  vitalize  it- 
self sufficiently  in  time,  but  It  is  not  likely 
to  do  so  unless  we  have  a  fourth  party  or 
an  Independent  movement  stimulating  a 
new  kind  of  national  dialogue  and  available. 
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in  a  way  threatening  to  the  Democrats,  as  a 
standby  alternative  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  Democrats  will  be  predictably  liberal 
on  the  customary  Issues  at  the  national  con- 
vention In  1972,  but  their  test  then  will  be 
whether  they  show  they  have  the  integrity 
to  break  the  corporations'  hammerlock  on 
American  democracy. 

Capitalism's  lockings 

I  believe  In  free  enterprise  competition 
where  it  still  works,  but  it  has  stopped  work- 
ing in  large  sectors  of  our  economic  life,  and 
government  regulation  of  these  sectors  has 
also  failed.  Anti-trust  has  lost  out  to  a 
privately-administered  technological  so- 
cialism. The  regulatory  agencies  have  been 
suborned  by  the  Industries  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate. 

In  the  areas  where  competition,  antitrust, 
and  regulation  no  longer  work.  I  believe 
we  should  turn  now  to  cooperatives  of 
various  kinds,  to  government  control  of  man- 
agement, or  to  offsetting  and  thus  competing 
government  ownership.  We  must  democra- 
tize our  economic  system  or  lose  our  democ- 
racy to  a  corporate  bureaucratic  overstruc- 
ture  essentially  fascist  in  operation. 

Most  of  the  radically  humanist  liberal 
Democrats  probably  Instinctively  tend  to 
agree  with  John  Kenneth  Galbralth— I  do — 
that  all  corporations  with  75 ''c  or  more  of 
their  business  in  U.S.  military  contracU 
should  be  nationalized.  They  are  already  in 
effect  public  corporations,  except  that  they 
are  milking  the  public  for  aU  the  private 
rake-off  they  oan  get.  Nationalizing  them 
would  at  least  take  some  of  the  profit  out  of 
war.  But  what  chance  has  Galbraith's  idea 
to  be  evaluated,  refined,  and  adopted  In  the 
resonant  silence  with  which  leading  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  have  responded   to  it? 

TVA-like  oil  company 

Or  again,  what  convincing  difficulties  in 
democratic  or  libertarian  doctrine  are  posed 
by  my  idea,  which  I  advanced  recently  In 
another  context,  that  we  should  have  a  na- 
tional oil  company.  TVA-like,  to  produce  oil 
and  gas  from  our  own  reserves  under  public 
lands  and  offshore?  Such  a  proposal  sug- 
gests many  objections,  but  It  is  worth  dis- 
cussing, and  the  Democrats  are  not  discuss- 
ing It. 

In  a  free  and  relevant  political  dialogue, 
we  would  be  discussing  and  debating,  not 
only  the  nowadays  quite  safe  subjects  of 
race,  inflation,  the  environment,  and  Viet- 
nam, but  also  the  social  management  of 
AT&T;  nationalization  of  the  passenger- 
hating  railroads;  a  national  life  insurance 
program;  a  continental  water  system  that 
could  make  possible  the  revival  of  small 
farms  and  farming-family  cooperatives;  a 
federal  credit  pool  to  provide  money  at  2% 
or  3'>  for  home  loans.  All  such  subjects  are 
now  "off  limits"  to  leading  politicians,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  the  coun- 
try and  most  particularly  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  leading  Democratic  politicians  are 
struck  dumb  by  such  notions,  as  if  by  terror, 
and  they  oppress  those  loyal  to  their  careers 
Into  a  compllcltous  silence.  They  are  caught 
In  the  vicious  cycle  of  careers  that  depend 
on  campaign  money,  the  sources  of  which 
therefore  control  the  careers.  And  being  lib- 
eral, these  Democrats  are  vulnerable  to  being 
Joe  McCarthyized  and  are  thus  the  most 
afraid  of  anything  that,  being  in  some  sense 
socialist,  can  be  called  communist.  No  trivial 
Irony,  this  may  turn  out  to  be  the  mortal 
flaw  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  formation  of  a 
fourth  party  or  Independent  movement  now 
in  the  United  States  dedicated  to  opening 
up  substantial  arguments  about  our  eco- 
nomic power  structure  and  to  the  Interna- 
tionalization of  abundance  and  the  termina- 
tion of  U.S.  military  Intervention  against 
popular  revolutions  abroad.  Like  the  Popu- 
lists and  the  Progressives,  such  a  new  move- 
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Texas,  our  Texas 


of  us  particular  political  history, 

may  need   a  similar  Innovation  with 

ff^rent  purpose.  Some  of  the  liberal  Dem- 

in  Texas  are  beginning  to  plan  a  fourth 

•standby"  program,  maintained  by  "a 

skeleton  crew."  so  that  Lf.  as  usual,  Elstabllsh- 

types   dominate  the    1972   Democratic 

-.-jy,  the  standby  group  can  make  a  run 

N  )vember.    quite    possibly    splitting    the 

ves    between    the    regular    party 

and  winning. 

must  have  a  serious  challenge  from  a 

]  lolltlcal  party  or  an  Independent  move- 

or  both,  because  nothing  else  has  the 

taljtlc  power  to  push  the  national  Demo- 

into  serious  consideration  of  our  basic 

system.  If  the  national  convention 

responded  to  such  a  challenge  suf- 

.^ ,  good,  we  could  stay  with  the  Demo- 

If  they  gave  us  another  Humphrey  con- 

entltin   or   a    stockly   liberal   platform,   we 

have  a  real  alternative,  ready  to  go. 

n^ed  a  real  alternative. 

PAUL     O'DWYER 

1  O'Dwyer  practices  law  in  New  York 
He  has  done  active  work  on  behalf  of 
■ights.  He  was  the  Democratic  Candl- 
for  U.S.  Senate  In  New  York  In  1968; 
again  In  the  Democratic  Primary  in 
lor  the  Senate 

Two  Party  System  has  become  a  One 

System  as  concerns  many  of  the  most 

problems  before  the  nation.  Today 

throughout  the  country  including  the 

the    dissenters,    the    distressed,    the 

ind  the  oppressed  minorities  are  being 

by  the  Democratic  Party  and  by 

1  tepubllcan   Party   to   work   within   the 

to  try  and  cure  its  Inequities.  The 

Party,  notwithstanding  the  gal- 

•fforts   of  Senator  McGovern.   presents 

n  for  any  real  change.  It  Is  the  hoj>e 

Party's  leaders  that  young  energies 

into  the  campaigns  during  the  next 

4>onths  will  be  able  to  send  to  Ckjngress 

1    Democrats.     But    electing    Liberals 

the  war  will  not  In  Itself  bring  about 

changes. 

rtll  not  be  Just  enough  for  a  Senator 

( Congressman  to  commit  himself  to  vote 

Hatfield -McGovern  BUI  and  feel  that 

brought  an  end  to  the  war  in  South- 

tsla.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  him  to 

oppoeltlon  to  the  ABM  or  the  MIRV. 

Democratic  Party  really  means  to  end 

ir  in  Vietnam  and  to  change  the  racist 

pf  exlon  of  the  establishment,  both  in  the 

and  the  House,  then  by  .■aIi  means  it 

lave  to  commit   Itself  to  depose  John 

is  as  Head  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 

Commlttee    and     Richard    Ru.ssell    as 

of  the  Appropriations,  and  In  the 

of  Representatives,  to  oust  L.  Mendel 

who   otherwise   will   continue  to  be 

((halrman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

of  the  House. 

ting  liberal  Democrats  to  Congress  will 

i^ecessarlly  change  the  racist  complexion 

congressional  establishment. 

must  be  ready  to  strip  George  Mahon 

of  his  i>06t  as  Head  of  the  jiower- 

.^pproprlatlons  Committee  and  William 

of  Mississippi,  who  now  rules  the  very 

and  influential  Rules  Committee. 

less    than    this   commitment    will 

our   government   In   hands   hostile   to 

and  subversive  of  the  concepts  of 

unders.  Without  this  change  there  Is 

lutlon  In  sight  for  our  most  pressing 

If  this  must  be  done  with  a  com- 

of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  then 

be.  for  it  there  Is  to  be  a  bipartisan 

then  let  it  be  a  bipartisan  policy  in 

of  blacks,  against  hunger,  in  favor  of 

the  war   in   Vietnam   and   for  peace 

Mgainst  violence. 

(  rge  young  people  to  beat  the  streets  of 
towns  and  this  country  to  help  those 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

who  are  prepared  to  go  down  the  line  wltb 
such  a  program.  If  the  young  people,  the  op- 
pressed, the  underpaid  workers  and  the  mi- 
norities are  to  be  kept  within  the  system, 
there  must  be  an  end  to  Injustice,  Indecency 
and  hypocrisy  and  If  that  role  Is  not  provided 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  It  will  lose  Its  rele- 
vancy. 

Lawrence  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee,  sometime  ago 
annoxinced  that  he  has  come  around  to  a  po- 
sition opposing  the  war  and  he  believes  the 
Democratic  Party  must  do  likewise.  That's  a 
good.  If  a  belated  beginning. 

But  unless  there  are  commitments  to  these 
other  things  which  I  have  spoken  about, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  Mr.  O'Brien  to  make 
elaborate  plans  for  a  Convention  in  1972  for 
none  of  the  forces  will  be  there  to  give  that 
body  strength  and  respectability.  The  young, 
the  dissenters,  the  black,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  the  Chicanos  will  not  be  there  and  with- 
out them  there  will  be  no  hope  of  victory. 

CTJKTIS   CANS 

Curtis  Oans  formerly  served  as  a  political 
strategist  for  the  AJ3.A.  In  1968,  he  helped 
manage  the  campaign  of  Eugene  McCarthy 
for  the  presidency. 

The  critical  political  question  for  1972  is 
not  whether  there  should  be  a  fourth  party 
or  not,  but  who  will  vleld  Presidential  power 
In  1973  and  what  policies  he  will  follow. 

I  believe  that  the  most  Important  Impera- 
tive for  1972  Is  to  emerge  with  Presidential 
leadership  that  will  restore  faith  In  the  dem- 
ocratic process  by  restoring  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  government  to  deal  wltb  the  national 
crisis. 

This  means,  nt  a  minimum,  that  should 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  fall  to  produce  a 
settlement,  there  be  a  commitment  by  the 
President  to  total  and  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  American  troops  from  Vietnam.  It 
means  that  the  underlying  premises  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  must  be  changed. 

It  means  that  a  serious  effort  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  redistribute  the  national  wealth 
and  eliminate  hunger,  poverty,  and  depri- 
vation. It  means  a  commitment  beyond  Med- 
icare to  fuU  national  health  insurance.  It 
means  a  greater  commitment  to  teachinig 
than  to  armaments.  It  means  planning  liv- 
ing communities  and  diversified  transporta- 
tion. It  means  a  serious  effort  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  against  repression  of  the  races  and 
the  generations. 

It  means  the  establishment  of  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  and  Industry  to 
insure  that  industry  serves  the  needs  of  a 
public  broader  than  Its  stockholders.  It 
means  recognizing  the  need  to  control  our 
technology  and  expand  our  awareness  of  its 
ramifications  so  that  we  can  provide  a  hab- 
itable world  not  only  in  the  next  years  but 
in  the  next  centuries.  And  It  means  an  Image 
and  reality  of  leadership  with  an  articulated 
commitment  to  democratic  values  translated 
Into  the  context  of  the  1970's. 

I  believe  the  Imperative  of  winning  the 
Presidency  for  such  leadership  Implies  work- 
ing within  the  two  major  parties,  and  the 
fact  of  President  Nixon's  leadership  in  the 
Republican  Party  means  In  reality  working 
within  the  Democratic  Party. 

Coalition  for  victory 

A  fourth  party  may  well  raise  Issues  more 
easily,  but  only  the  Etemocratic  Party  has  a 
chance  to  elect  a  President  who  might  deal 
with  those  issues.  Even  at  a  time  when  party 
loyalty  Is  at  a  low  ebb,  the  most  daring  and 
most  manipulative  media  campaign  is  un- 
likely to  dislodge  the  base  Democratic  vote 
of  the  blacks,  the  elderly,  the  worker,  and 
the  poor.  Nor  should  this  vote  be  lost.  These 
elements  of  the  public  are  a  necessary  part 
of  a  constituency  of  conscience  that  will  help 
insure  that  the  nominee  and  policies  of  the 
Democratic  Party  are  as  right  In  1972  and 
they  were  wrong  In  1968.  They  are  also  a 
necessary  condition  of  victory. 
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Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Senators 
George  McGovern  and  Harold  Hughes,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  begun  to  reform  Its 
procedures  to  make  its  crucial  decision- 
making processes  on  candidates  and  Issues 
open  to  democratic  participation.  It  has  re- 
versed its  policies  sufficiently  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam  so  that  no  potential  candidate  fa- 
voiTS  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  at  a  later  date 
than  July,  1971. 

Candidates  are  made 

There  are  still  no  candidates  who  offer  all 
the  qualities  of  leadership  needed  for  the 
times.  But  one  must,  I  think,  remember  that 
the  Franklin  Roosevelt  of  1930  or  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  of  1958  did  not  seem  to  be  such 
leaders  two  years  before  they  assumed  office. 
They  were  in  part  made  by  their  times  and 
the  forces  around  them. 

This  argues,  I  believe,  for  an  Independent 
political  force  of  those  who  now  might  chan- 
nel their  energies  into  a  fourth  party;  and 
the  larger  number  of  those  equally  commit- 
ted to  substantive  and  substantial  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  nation;  to  Insure  that 
the  Democratic  Party  completes  the  task  of 
reforming  Itself,  deals  with  the  major  issues 
confronting  the  nation,  and  emerges  in  1972 
vdth  a  leader  who  is  forthright  on  the  Issues 
and  who  stands  a  chance  of  l>elng  elected. 
If  such  a  force  falls  to  achieve  this,  or  if  by 
the  end  of  1971  It  looks  as  If  we  are  on  the 
road  to  failure,  there  is  still  time  to  reassess. 
But  as  of  now.  It  seems  more  Important  for 
the  future  of  the  country  that  we  at  least 
attempt  to  be  both  right  and  President. 

JOSEPH    L.    RACrR,     JR. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.  is  a  member  of  the 
Law  firm  of  Rauh  and  Silard  In  Washington, 
D.C.  He  Is  a  well  known  civil  rlght«  lawyer 
and  currently  is  leading  the  legal  battle 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  over  the 
disputed  Yablonskl  election.  He  Is  a  member 
of  A.D.A.  He  speaks  here  as  a  private  citizen. 

A  standby  liberal  third  party,  ready  to 
swing  into  action  when  the  Democratic  Party 
deserts  the  progressive  prlnicples  of  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  Stevenson  and  the  Kennedys, 
would.  It  seem  to  me,  best  serve  the  cause  of 
social  change  through  the  political  process. 
And,  perhaps  paradoxically,  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  such  a  third  party  structure  might 
often  obviate  the  necessity  for  third  party 
action. 

Take  1968  for  an  example.  As  it  became 
clear  In  mid-summer  that  the  nominees 
would  be  Nixon  and  Himaphrey,  the  only 
hope  for  affording  the  American  people  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  Issue  of  the  Vietnam 
war  was  through  an  actual  peace  third  party 
(headed,  e.g.,  by  McCarthy  and  Lindsay  or 
vice  versa)  or  through  the  use  of  a  third 
party  threat  to  force  the  Democrats  to  adopt 
a  peace  plank.  But  neither  McCarthy  nor 
Lindsay  was  reedy  to  move  at  that  late  hour, 
Lindsay,  at  least.  In  part  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  existing  organizational  struc- 
ture and  the  assumed  difficulty  of  getting 
such  a  party  organized  and  on  the  ballot. 

Threat  needed 

Had  there  been  a  party  structure  in  exist- 
ence that  could  easily  have  reved  up  for  ac- 
tion, the  everchanglng  threat  might  have 
forced  the  Convention  to  adopt  the  peace 
plank  as  the  threat  of  Wallace  (Henry  not 
George )  helped  force  the  Democrats  to  adopt 
the  civil  rights  plank  In  1948.  With  the 
threat  of  a  peace  party  on  his  left,  Humphrey 
might  well  have  stood  up  to  Johnson  for  the 
peace  plank  which  was  not  sustantlally  dif- 
ferent from  what  Humphrey  had  himself 
said  In  discussion  as  early  as  1967;  he  would 
at  least  have  had  an  additional  talking  point 
with  Johnson  and  an  additional  incentive  for 
suppwrtlng  (or  even  Intlating)  the  peace 
plank.  Without  that  third-party  threat,  the 
country  lost  a  chance  to  vote  for  peace  and 
Humphrey  lost  the  race. 

Look,  too,  at  how  the  Liberal  Party  (a 
quasi-standby   party)    determined   the  New 
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York  bubernatorial  nominee.  By  endorsing 
Arthur  Goldberg  prior  to  the  Democratic 
primary,  they  forced  the  Democrats  to  take 
their  candidate  under  threat  of  a  split  in 
liberal  (small  "1")  ranks.  The  New  York 
Times  and  Post  endorsements,  which  were 
predicated  on  this  very  ptolnt,  quite  clearly 
supplied   Goldberg's   margin   of   victory. 

The  proposed  standby  third  party  would 
have  a  national  structure  based  on  50  state 
organizations.  Democrats  and  Republican 
could  hold  membership  In  the  party  without 
relinquishing  their  major  party  activity. 
Liberal  independents  would  likely  find  the 
atmosphere  congenial.  The  standby  party 
would  tkdopt  platforms  each  year  or  two,  but 
would  run  candidates  only  when  neither  of 
the  major  parties  approximated  Its  principles. 
Whether  It  later  branched  out  Into  state. 
Congressional  or  even  local  races  wotild  de- 
pend on  how  the  party  developed.  Flexibility 
would  be  the  llnch-pln  of  Its  operations  and 
liberal  Issues  the  base. 

RICHAKD    WADE 

Richard  Wade  is  a  Professor  of  Urban  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  Is  the 
author  of  "The  Urban  Frontier"  and  "Slav- 
ery In  The  Cities"  He  has  long  been  active 
in  Democratic  politics. 

The  Issue  of  a  "fourth  party"  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  poorly  posed.  For  the 
central  purpose  of  most  of  Its  supporters  Is  a 
fourth  candidate,  not  a  foiirth  party.  Hence, 
those  who  favor  this  course  flit  from  one  pw- 
lltlcal  personality  to  another.  At  first,  some 
looked  to  the  second  coming  of  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy; after  the  New  York  mayoralty  elec- 
tion, they  moved  for  John  Lindsay.  A  few 
eyed  Harold  Hughes,  and  the  latest  entry  (at 
least  at  this  writing)  Is  Ramsey  Clark  (If 
as  Jack  Newfleld  wonders,  "the  country  de- 
serves him") . 

Otherwise,  I  see  no  one  building  the  es- 
sential cadres  for  1972  much  less  a  larger 
party  apparatus.  Nor  do  I  hear  any  discussion 
of  how  democratic  the  new  party  would  be. 
(And  this  is  no  small  matter.  Procedures  in 
small  parties  have  historically  been  auto- 
cratic and  elitist.  I  would  guess  that  If  one 
were  thrown  together  hastily  In  a  year  or 
two.  Its  Internal  processes  would  make  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Cook  County  or  the 
Liberal  Party  of  New  York,  look  like  partici- 
patory democracy  by  comparison). 

The  central  argument  for  a  fourth  candi- 
date Is  that  neither  the  Republican  nor 
Democratic  Party  can  be  trusted  to  put  up 
an  acceptable  nominee  in  1972.  The  GOP  no 
doubt  will  continue  with  Its  present  ticket 
(at  least  I  hope  so,  for  the  alternative  would 
be  an  Agnew  or  a  Reagan).  The  Democratic 
choice  Is  therefore  crucial.  What  makes  a 
fourth  candidate  attractive  to  some  Is  the 
fear  of  a  re-run  of  1968  when  the  forces  for 
change  won  all  the  primaries  but  could  not 
nominate  the  candidate.  (Ironically,  In  1968 
the  system  was  actually  working  until  the 
assassination  in  California.  An  Incumbent 
President  had  been  dumped,  Kennedy  had 
bested  McCarthy  In  the  primaries  and,  surely 
Humphrey  would  have  been  destroyed  In 
New  York  where  his  delegates  had  been  en- 
tered. In  this  persf)ectlve.  It  was  the  vio- 
lence In  Los  Angeles  not  In  Chicago  which 
defeated  the  Democratic  Party.) 

But  if  there  Is  no  change  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  1972,  there  Indeed  will  be  a 
fourth  candidate  nominated  by  a  fraction  of 
disillusioned  delegates  from  the  regular  con- 
vention Joined  by  those  who  felt  excluded 
altogether.  The  result  would  be  an  easy 
Nlxon-Agnew  victory,  the  shattering  of  the 
political  structure,  and  the  continued  mi- 
nority rule  of  a  divided  and  distraught  na- 
tion. The  best  guarantee  against  this  is  a 
reformed  Democratic  Party. 

Reforms  are  happening 

Fortunately  a  lot  of  Democrats  agree  with 

this  analysis.  The  McGovern  Commission  has 

come  up  with  guidelines  for  the  selection  of 

delegates  to  the  1972  convention  which  re- 
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quire  widespread  reform  in  nearly  every  state 
organization  In  the  country.  Larry  O'Brien, 
the  new  national  chairman,  has  not  only 
endorsed  the  proposals  but  has  established 
an  ad  hoc  cotnmittee  to  make  sure  the  states 
comply.  Indeed,  In  one  half  the  states  "little 
McGovern  Commissions"  are  reforming  party 
rules  and  procedures.  The  O'Hara  Commis- 
sion Is  now  In  the  process  of  making  recom- 
mendations which  wrlU,  hopefully,  democra- 
tize the  Internal  functioning  of  the  conven- 
tion. If  this  activity  succeeds,  the  1972 
Democratic  convention  should  be  the  most 
open  and  unbossed  In  American  history. 

Best  hope 
Hence.  I  think  the  best  hope  for  change  in 
1972  lies  within  a  reformed  Democratic  Party. 
The  search  for  a  fourth  candidate  and  spec- 
ulation about  a  fourth  party  simply  feeds 
the  party's  worst  elements  who  will  resist 
reform  by  arguing  that  those  who  seek  It  are 
"not  really  Democrats  anyway".  While  I  con- 
cede there  may  be  some  tactical  advantage 
in  warning  the  party  that  there  Is  some  place 
else  to  go,  I  think  the  greatest  energy  should 
be  applied  to  the  opening  and  revltallzatlon 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Those  who  worked 
so  hard  for  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  have 
earned  a  voice  In  the  party  They  ought  to 
continue  the  Job  in  the  months  ahead  and 
then,  perhaps,  nominate  the  man  who  now 
best  embodies  that  effort,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

NAT  HZNTOFT 

Nat  Hentoff  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  New 
Yorker,  a  columnist  on  The  Village  Voice,  a 
well  known  Jazz  critic,  and  editor  of  Libera- 
tion Magazine. 

The  question  as  stated  seems  to  me  artifi- 
cial because  It  posits  an  either 'or  situation: 
"We  are  particularly  interested  to  know 
whether  you  believe  a  fourth  party  is  the 
only  conceivable  means  of  effecting  change 
In  1972,  or  whether  you  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  still  capable  of  aggressively 
reforming  Itself  by  the  1972  Convention?" 

There  Is  no  one  conceivable  means  of  ef- 
fecting change.  Actually,  much  of  what 
real — as  opposed  to  paper — change  we  are 
likely  to  see  In  the  Immediate  years  ahead 
will  result  from  organized  local  movements, 
spreading  regionally  and  then  nationally. 
This  would  range  from  black  alliances  to  end 
discrimination  In  craft  unions  by  dislocat- 
ing Job  sites,  if  necessary,  to  environmental 
action  that  has  palpable  results  bevond  new 
buttons  and  posters. 

That  stated,  I  would  say  that  a  serious 
fourth  party  could  be  an  extremely  useful 
educational  force  and  might  even  be  of  elec- 
toral impact  In  certain  local  situations  and 
eventually  perhaps  nationally.  By  "serious," 
I  mean,  for  openers,  sizable  numbers  of  peo- 
ple m  the  field  now  engaged  In  the  basic 
nuts-and-bolts  work  of  getting  such  a  party 
on  the  various  state  ballots.  To  the  extent 
this  Is  not  already  happening,  the  Idea  is 
not  yet  a  serious  one  and  the  basic  reason 
for  this  symposium  Is,  In  the  pejorative 
sense,  Eicademlc. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation 
of  the  Democratic  Party  from  within  Into 
something  less  poignantly  diffuse  than  is 
the  present  wheezing  case,  I  am  not  espe- 
cially sanguine  for  the  short  run.  If  the  first 
two  years  of  the  new  Ice  Age  has  not  been 
able  to  energize  and  organically  unify  the 
paxty — or  at  least  significant  parts  of  it — 
what  can?  The  first  woman  President — 
Julie  Elsenhower? 

In  sum,  I  would  like  to  see  a  real  fourth 
party  begin  so  that  we  can  get  some  Idea  of 
whether  form  does  follow  function  politi- 
cally In  the  present  context.  But  as  of  the 
end  of  summer,  1970,  all  I  hear  Is  talk. 
Which  leads  me  to  believe  that  by  1972,  all 
I  will  be  hearing  is  more  talk. 

Anarcho-pacifist 

As  for  the  Democratic  Party,  I  would  like 
to  see  It  act  aggressively  In  any  direction. 
Including  reform.  But  it  seems  Involuntar- 
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lly  to  have  turned  anarchist-pacifist.  A  turn 
I'd  be  all  for.  If  willed.  But  alas,  whatever 
motion  Is  bring  propelled  from  that  party  is 
due  to  the  whirring  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates— while  the  rest  of  the  party  keeps 
running  to  stand  still. 

So,  as  of  now,  I  see  more  political  reality 
in  Andrew  Young's  Congressional  campaign 
m  Georgia  and  the  Young  Lords'  Incursion 
Into  municipal  health  decision-making  in 
New  York  than  I  do  in  either  of  the  alterna- 
tives you  have  set  up  for  this  Symposium. 

JAMXS    MAC  CRXCOR    BtTXNB 

James  MacGregor  Burns  is  a  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  WUliams  College.  He  la 
author  of  "Roosevelt:  The  Lion  And  The 
Pox,"  "John  Kennedy:  A  Political  Profile," 
and  "The  Deadlock  of  Democracy:  Four 
Party  Politics  In  America." 

I  favor  working  within  the  Democratic 
Party  rather  than  through  a  third  of  fourth 
party,  because  in  general  the  history  of 
parties  and  of  social  progress  in  the  United 
States  indicates  that  working  within  a  major 
party  Is  a  far  more  fruitful  tactic  than  trying 
to  found  and  maintain  third  parties.  More- 
over, the  Democratic  Party  has  shown  Itself. 
In  this  century,  remarkably  sensitive  to 
broad  currents  of  American  progressive 
thought  and  action.  Today  especially  it  Is  In 
a  mood  of  experimentation,  reform,  and  In- 
novation. Our  essential  strategy  for  the  years 
ahead  will  be  not  to  divide  the  liberal  and 
radical  elements  of  the  nation,  but  to  unite 
them  so  that  we  can  tackle  the  mammoth 
Jobs  ahead. 

VKTTL   COWAN 

Paul  Cowan  is  the  author  of  "The  Making 
Of  An  Unamerican"  and  Is  a  contributor  on 
political  ideas  to  many  journals. 

America  Is  committing  suicide.  The  ques- 
tion posed  by  The  New  Democrat,  focusing 
solely  on  electoral  politics,  is  too  limited. 
Clearly  there  is  widespread  disg^ust  with  the 
intolerance  and  greed  that  have  character- 
ized the  past  decade's  public  life.  Millions  of 
Americans  long  to  live  in  a  society  which 
frees  the  better  part  of  their  nature. 

But  a  redemptive  movement  rather  than 
a  political  movement  might  take  root  here.  It 
would  have  to  fuse  politics  with  service  and 
religion:  to  embody  the  more  modest,  gen- 
erous future  it  promises.  The  people  In  It 
would  have  to  realize  that  their  reputations, 
luxuries,  careers,  even  lives  are  unimportant 
now  next  to  the  need  to  preserve  the  species. 
In  private  resolutions,  we  would  have  to  over- 
throw those  treacherous  Individual  egos  that 
throb  and  compete — that  reduce  our  worth 
as  human  beings.  That  done  (if  It  can  be), 
we  would  be  freer  to  act  on  the  religious 
impulse  to  celebrate  and  conserve  all  life. 

Redemptive  movement 
Right  now  I  can  think  three  possible  areas 
of  agreement  for  a  redemptive  movement. 
All  of  them,  of  course  demand  far  more 
thought  than  I  can  suggest  here,  all  also  de- 
mand a  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Idea 
that  courage,  patience,  and  self-restraint  are 
vital  Ingredients  for  radical  politics: 

1 )  To  the  extent  that  It  becomes  Involved 
In  electoral  politics,  a  redemptive  movement 
will  have  to  focus  on  principles  instead  of 
candidates — principles  pointing  towards  de- 
militarization, populism,  decentralized  com- 
munallam  which  many  conventional  politi- 
cians now  hesitate  to  support.  One  such 
principle  might  be  that  the  military  budget 
must  be  reduced  to  about  20%  of  the  overall 
budget  with  a  commensurate  reduction  of 
troops;  and  that  U.S.  troops  may  only  be 
stationed  overseas  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional peace-keeping  force. 

Another  such  principle  (which  obviously 
demands  much  study  and  elaboration)  Is 
that  land  and  Income  must  be  radically  re- 
distributed. A  third  principle  might  be  strict 
government  controls  on  corporations  which 
threaten  the  environment  or  human  health 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of  special 
Incentives  for  people  who  Intend  to  make  co- 
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ive  use  of  land  and  of  consumer  prod- 
cars, 
redemptive  movement  would  also  have 
e  an  array  of  sustained  projects  that 
)eople  In  their  own  communities.  These 
Involve   some   of  the  young  doctors, 
social   workers,   teachers,   etc.   who 
so  frustrated  with  the  Institutions  of 
jrofesslons.  They  would  have  to  Incor- 
a  central  discovery  of  the  past  decade: 
rou  cannot   work  with  people  unless 
willing  to   accept   the   legitimacy   of 
:ulture.  Thus,  hippies  might  have  to 
hair  and  give  up  dope;  some  revolu- 
would  have  to  abandon  their  cher- 
deologles;  poverty  hustlers  would  have 
their  dreams  of  lavish  expense  ac- 
and   plush   Washington  offices.   And 
have  to  accept  their  role  as  servants, 
accept,  too.  the  Importance  of  leaving 
like   Boston,   New  York,   San  Pran- 
1  ,nd  settling  in  less  sophisticated  cities 
Bedford,  Akron.  San  Antonio.  Some 
have  to  work  in  a  modest,  respectful 
blue-collar  and  middle-class  whites, 
only  way  to  reach  such  people  is  to 
their  Ignored  dally  problems,  to 
on  the  intimate  contacts  that  come 
gentle    service    and    show    some    of 
at  least,  that  a  demilitarized,  socialist 
would  be  a  better  country  for  them, 
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e   would    have   to   be   some   national 
re    for    such    projects.    Professionals 
■^ere  not  willing  to  Join  the  projects 
use  some  of  their  larger  incomes  to 
nance  them    An  efficient  organization 
be  ready  to  provide  material  support, 
and  even  protection  for  the  proj- 
nany  of  which  could  be  in  constant 
) .  Finally,  If  the  projects  were  success- 
people  they  Included  might  become 
to  the  redemptive  movement's  ven- 
n  electoral  politics. 
t,  It  Is  not  enough  to  establish  a  revo- 
platform  for  a  political  party  or  to 
It   through   the   provision   of  services. 
1  he  war  ends  there  must  also  be  direct 
which  disrupt  government  operations. 
ly,  a  movement  which  hopes  to  sink 
white  America  shouldn't  threaten  its 
with  violence.  But  the  trouble  with 
emise  Is  that  it  is  too  often  translated 
Dlea  for  passiveness,  a  plea  to  do  noth- 
the  government  proceeds  with  its 
3f  destruction. 

"athollc  underground  has  begun  to  re- 
1  hat  contradiction  through  strategies 
broader  movement   could   adopt.  In 
e    this    summer    some    activists    de- 
draft  files,  then  left  before  the  police 
I  Ind  them.  A  few  weeks  later  350  people 
unwilling  or  unable  to  participate 
■aid  signed  a  statement  asserting  their 
with  it.  Suppose  that  hundreds  of 
figures  associated  with  the  moderate 
to  follow  their  lead.  By  sharing  in 
of  non-violent  attacks  on  the  wjw 
e   they   might   regain  the  respect  of 
laUltants.   They  would  certainly  help 
the  Justice  Department  and  influ- 
«gment  of  the  public. 

enough  energy  in  this  wounded 
to  make  such  a  redemptive  move- 
reality?  The  past  few  years  haven't 
much  grounds  for  optimism.  But 
there  is  more  dedication  to  survival 
one  realizes.  For  by  now  it  is  clear 
ali  our  bold  pronouncements — our 
politics,  our  blaring  new  culture — 
no  more  than  a  caretaker  generation, 
nodest  but  crucial  role  In  history  is  to 
this  badly  threatened  planet  for  our 
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THE    GALBRAITH    PURt.E 

troubling  and  potentially  dangerous 
have  taken  place  in  the  Democratic 
the  last  month  The  first  Involves  a 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
Commlttee,  Robert  Strauss,  to  the 
and  Novak  column  asking  for  the 
If  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  from  his 
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party  positions.  The  second  involves  a  similar 
leak  to  the  Evans  and  Novak  report  a  week 
later  by  Lawrence  O'Brien  suggesting  that 
James  Loeb,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Peru, 
was  splintering  the  Democratic  Party  by  not 
supporting  a  reactionaary  in  Texas,  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  Reformist  Party 

Both  episodes  are  reflections  of  a  more  pro- 
found struggle  for  the  soul  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Galbralth  and  Loeb  wish  to  lead  the 
Party  toward  a  policy  of  social  reformism  by 
embracing  minorities,  students,  low  Income 
white  workers,  and,  sometimes,  Republican 
liberals,  within  the  old  Rooseveltian  coali- 
tion. Galbralth.  in  particular,  has  taken 
tough  positions  on  the  point  that  national 
reform  needs  the  support  of  all  liberals  (e.g., 
the  Carswell  and  Haynesworth  defeats  needed 
Republican  votes)  and  that  the  Democrats 
can  only  win  In  1972  with  a  fusion  of  forces; 
liberal,  labor,  minorities. 

Thus  he  has  advocated  the  defeat  of  Men- 
del Rivers  by  student  activists;  he  WTOte  a 
letter  to  The  Texas  Observer  supporting  the 
Republican  Bush  over  the  Democrat  Bentsen 
in  the  Senatorial  race;  he  proposed  that  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  in  Congress  break 
the  seniority  system  by  threatening  to  vote 
for  a  Republican  speaker;  he  wrote  a  book 
called  Who  Needs  the  Democrats?  (see  op- 
posite page)  boldly  promulgating  a  vigor- 
ous and  radical  vision  for  Democratic  re- 
formism. 

A   Status-Quo  Politics 

Lawrence  O'Brien  and  Robert  Strauss  take 
the  opposite  tack.  They  preach  retrench- 
ment: they  would  stick  to  fund-raising  ap- 
peals among  bankers,  oil  men,  conservative 
businessmen  and  defense  corporations;  they 
would  downplay  the  social  issues  and  up- 
play  law  and  order;  they  would  grab  the  so- 
called  "silent  majority"  away  from  Nixon. 
Their  Bible  is  a  new  book.  The  Real  Majority, 
by  Richard  Scammon  and  Ben  Wattenberg 
which  argues  that  the  voter  in  the  1970's  Is 
in  the  extreme  center,  away  from  the  poor, 
the  black  and  the  young. 

What  is  dangerous  about  the  O'Brien  and 
Strauss  leaks  is  that  they  suggest  that  the 
D.N.C.  and  its  conservative  allies  within  the 
Party,  like  George  Meany  are  undertaking 
a  deliberate  campaign  to  revamp  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Image  of  the  real  ma- 
jority. They  seem  quite  willing  to  risk  re- 
opening the  wounds  of  1968,  throwing  away 
dissenting  intellectuals,  castigating  the  Mc- 
Carthy-Kennedy forces,  and  taking  the  en- 
tire Party  down  the  road  of  Neo-Nixonism. 

End  Revenge-Seeking 

It  Is  a  comment  on  the  times  that  this 
sort  of  maniac  thinking  should  still  exist  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Galbralth  and  Loeb  route  is  the  only  one 
■which  will  take  the  Party  to  a  victory  In 
1972.  The  Democrats'  sole  hope  this  time 
around  is  not  to  emulate  a  sterile  Republican 
Administration  and  search  for  a  destructive 
"silent  majority."  but  to  take  an  outspoken 
reformist  program  to  the  people,  one  which 
can  unite  the  blue-collar  worker  and  the 
urban  black  and  the  disenchanted  student. 

It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  revenge- 
seeking  by  the  conservative  cabal  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  Otherwise  It  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  in  the  sky  that  those  who  write  in 
this  month's  New  Democrat  Symposium  in 
favor  of  a  fourth  party  will  no  longer  be 
plpe-dreamlng. 

WHO    NEEDS    THE    DEMOCRATS 

(By  John  Kenneth  Galbralth) 

(Paul  M.  Warburg.  Professor  of  Economics 

at  Harvard  University) 

Editor's    note. — The    following    article    is 

based  on  a  chapter  from  Professor  Galbralth's 

new  book  "Who  Needs  the  Democrats?" 

Remedy  for  the  Democrats  follows,  not  sur- 
prisingly, from  the  diagnosis.  Some  things  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  If  men  suffer  from  having 
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been  too  long  in  office,  the  answer  is  to  end 
their  suffering.  Although  in  politics  the  one 
thing  worse  than  the  old  fogy  is  the  yoxmg 
fogy,  neither  is  essential.  In  all  primary  elec- 
tions there  should  be  a  presumption  against 
incumbents  and  It  should  be  very  strong  in 
the  case  of  those  in  whom  deathless  phrase- 
making,  other  rhetorical  devices  for  evasion, 
bureaucratic  truth  or  Darwinism  can,  how- 
ever faintly,  be  detected.  Where,  this  autumn, 
a  Republican  of  evident  candor  and  honest 
mind  is  opposing  a  Democrat  who  is  far  gone 
with  these  flaws,  it  will  be  a  service  to  the 
Democrats  to  support  this  Republican. 

The  Democrats  have  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept, and  then  to  make  adequate,  the  guaran- 
teed income.  And  they  should  reflect  con- 
currently on  the  disastrous  caution  that  al- 
lowed the  Republicans  to  get  this  one  first. 

They  must  stop  evading  the  Issue  of  infla- 
tion. Where  strong  unions  bargain  with 
strong  corpwrations,  there  will  have  to  be 
controls.  This  doesn't  interfere  with  the  mar- 
ket. It  restrains  sensibly  by  public  action 
prices  that  are  otherwise  fixed  with  public 
damage  by  private  action. 

End  seniority 

All  candidates  should  be  asked  this  autumn 
to  declare  themselves  on  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. It  can  no  longer  be  the  only  national 
purpose  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  empower 
Mendel  Rivers.  Jamie  Whltten  and  their 
friends.  If  reform  means  voting  for  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
be  it.  An  argument  can  be  made  for  keeping 
the  Democrats  in  control  of  the  Senate  to 
keep  John  Mitchell's  friends  off  the  Supreme 
Court  and  because  it  Is  cautiously  liberal. 
There  Is  no  similar  case  for  the  House. 

With  the  end  of  the  southern  rule,  the 
Democratic  Party  can  be  unequivocal  in  Its 
support  of  racial  equality  both  North  and 
South.  There  must  be  such  a  party.  It  will 
have  pinned  on  it  responsibility  for  the  Im- 
patience of  the  black  community  and  result- 
ing violence.  It  will  have  to  face  the  likeli- 
hood that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  progress  is 
as  likely  to  beget  impatience  and  extremism 
as  to  be  solvent  for  It.  There  is  no  other 
course.  The  liberal  answer  to  extremism  Is 
still  to  remove  Its  cause.  It  is  the  only  hope 
for  sustaining  the  coalition  between  blacks 
and  white  liberals  in  the  South  that  Is  now 
taking  form.  Nothing  less  will  Insure  or 
Justify  black  support  (and  that  of  Spanlsh- 
speaklng  and  other  minorities)  In  the  North. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  unions 
In  the  Party.  As  black  workers  become  more 
numerous  In  the  union  ranks,  this  could  be- 
come easier  rather  than  more  difficult.  But 
no  concessions  can  be  made  to  backlash  senti- 
ment of  white  workers.  Nor  can  the  older 
AFL-CIO  leaders  be  accommodated  in  their 
preference  for  candidates  who  were  good  In 
the  days  of  F.D.R. 

Urbanize  the  party 

Racial  equality,  a  phrase  which  comes  too 
glibly  to  one's  lips,  means  continuing  and 
doing  adequately  the  things  on  which  equal- 
ity depends — in  providing  full  access  to  polit- 
ical life,  education,  employment,  income, 
union  membership,  housing,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  law.  Most  of  all  as  a  purely  prac- 
tical matter.  It  requires  that  the  Democrats 
become  an  aggressively  urban  party  devoted 
to  making  city  life  In  the  United  States  not 
merely  tolerable  but  safe,  healthy,  prosper- 
ous and  pleasant.  It  is  in  the  cities  that  the 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  minorities  In 
overwhelming  numbers  live.  Unless  the  cities 
are  good,  they  cannot  have  a  decent  life.  The 
policy  should  also  be  attractive  to  the  con- 
siderable number  of  whites  who  still  survive 
in  the  cities. 

Two  things  are  required.  The  first  is  that, 
having  contemplated  all  of  the  other  reme- 
dies for  urban  decay,  we  must  now  try  using 
money.  We  must  stop  using  sociology  as  a 
substitute  for  taxation.  That  ample  funds  for 
city  services — for  the  schools,  police,  courts. 
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sanitation,  public  transportation,  parks,  play- 
grounds, museums,  public  festivals — ^wlll 
niake  city  life  agreeable  may  not  be  clear. 
But  financial  starvation  does  make  urban 
life  intolerable.  And  good  and  amply  financed 
bousing  services  and  amenities  do  make  urb- 
an life  quite  toleraable  for  people  of  various 
races  In  other  countries. 

Tax  more 

Modern  city  life  Is  Incredibly  expensive.  To 
make  the  necessary  money  available.  Demo- 
crats must  reject  out  of  hand  the  notion 
that  AmerlcEins  are  overtaxed.  They  are  not 
and  will  be  less  so  when  foreign  policy  is 
reduced  to  need.  A  strong  urban  policy  must 
Include  large  bloc  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  large  cities.  (None  should 
go  to  the  states  which  are  not  In  any  similar 
need.)  But  the  money  should  also  be  given 
on  terms  that  require  the  cities  to  tax  their 
own  rich,  and  their  own  commuters,  more 
adequately  than  now.  Before  John  Lindsay 
Is  given  final  credentials  as  a  Democrat,  he 
must  be  required  to  make  rich  New  Yorkers 
complain  more  about  their  taxes  and  less 
about  their  services.  It  is  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose that  the  world's  richest  rich  cannot  pay 
for  clean  streets  or  even  for  police  to  protect 
their  variously  gotten  gains. 

Democratic  socialism 

The  second  requirement  of  an  urban  pol- 
icy is  plain  recognition  that  for  the  most 
urgently  needed  services  of  the  city  dweller, 
private  enterprise  does  not  work  and  never 
will  work.  This  is  true  especially  of  housing 
construction;  housing  repair,  rehabilitation, 
maintenance  and  management;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  local,  commuter  and  Interurban 
transportation.  For  these  services  we  now 
have  an  apwlogetlc  half-hearted  socialism — 
rent  control,  rent  supplements.  Ineffectual 
efforts  to  make  landlords  live  up  to  mini- 
mum standards  of  decency,  dreary  public 
projects  that  provide  shelter,  not  homes,  an 
under-financed  and  stinking  subway,  high- 
ways Instead  of  mass  transit,  speeches  by  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  as  a  substitute  for  trains.  The 
answer  is  to  take  on  these  tasks  proudly^as 
the  Dutch  housing  authorities  build  houses, 
as  the  Swiss  run  trains,  as  Toronto,  London 
and  Moscow  run  their  mass  transit,  and  as 
we  have  long  operated  that  fine  old  mani- 
festation of  domestic  bolshevlsm,  the  TVA. 
The  city  is  an  intensely  social  institution; 
It  should  surprise  no  one  that  it  can  only 
be  served  on  Important  matters  by  social 
action.  The  Democratic  Party  must  hence- 
forth use  the  word  socialism.  It  describes 
what  Is  needed.  If  there  is  assumed  to  be 
something  illicit  or  Indecent  about  public 
ownership,  it  won't  be  done  well. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  remaining  issue  on  which  the  Demo- 
crats must  build  their  strength  »  •  *.  That 
is  the  recapture  of  power  from  organization. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  and  military  policy, 
we  must  recapture  the  authority  that  the 
superpower  mystique  gave  to  the  defense 
establishment,  the  CIA,  the  defense  indus- 
tries and  the  professional  foreign  policy  es- 
tablishment. Similarly  at  home,  the  mys- 
tique of  an  ever-expanding  production,  re- 
inforced by  the  beneficient  doctrines  of  the 
market,  led  to  a  plenary  grant  of  p>ower  to 
the  producing  organizations — the  great  cor- 
porations— to  use  air.  water,  land  and  space 
for  whatever  In  their  Judgment  most  effi- 
ciently expanded  output.  Here,  too,  power 
must  be  retrieved. 

The  remedy,  however,  lies  not  simply  In 
the  regulation  of  power  which,  misused, 
causes  the  public  anguish.  It  requires  that 
we  remove  the  reasons  for  the  delegation. 
It  means  a  foreign  policy  that  requires  no 
such  delegation  to  the  Pentagon,  a  domestic 
policy  that  requires  no  such  delegation  to 
General  Motors.  Again  let  me  be  specific. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  shy  giant 

Democratic  foreign  policy  must  recognize 
that,  henceforth,  there  is  little  the  United 
States  can  do  and  little  that  It  needs  to  do 
to  Infiuence  the  political  events  in  Asia, 
Africa  or  Latin  America.  We  should  strongly 
support  collective  resistance  to  armies 
marching  across  frontiers.  We  bhould  par- 
ticipate in  the  humane  flow  of  economic 
assistance  from  rich  countries  to  the  poor. 
The  Peace  Corps  and  techmcal  assistance 
should  be  available  without  pressure.  Beyond 
these  in  the  Third  World,  as  It  is  called,  we 
should  do  nothing.  No  military  alliances,  no 
military  aid,  no  training  missions,  no  other 
military  missions,  no  counter-insurgency  op- 
erations, no  clandestine  support  to  friendly 
governments,  no  plots  against  those  that  are 
deemed  unfriendly.  None  of  this  means  that 
all  will  be  excellent  In  our  absence.  There 
win  be  cruel  misfortune  and  disaster.  It  is 
only  that  in  consequence  of  our  presence, 
any  disaster  we  now  know  will  most  likely 
be  made  worse. 

If  we  resolve  never  again  to  Intervene  In 
Asia,  Africa  or  South  America,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  some  countries  will  go  Communist 
or  what  will  be  so  described.  This  on  the 
bsisls  of  past  experience  may  also  be  expected 
to  happen  if  we  do  Intervene.  This  likeli- 
hood must  now  be  accepted.  Democratic  ora- 
tory now  proclaims  the  unwisdom  of  trying 
to  police  the  world.  The  corollary  is  that  we 
accept  what  happens  in  the  world.  If  we  do 
not,  then  when  some  Jungle  or  desert  pro- 
claims itself  for  Marx,  Lenin  or  Mao  Tse- 
Tung,  there  will  be  talk  of  the  need  to  arrest 
the  march  of  Communism  or,  in  the  absence 
of  action,  of  another  American  defeat. 

Poor  4s  poor 

Foreign  policy  like  politics  is  the  art  of  the 
possible.  We  have  learned  what  is  not  pos- 
sible. We  must  also  see  that  below  a  certain 
level  of  development  it  matters  little  either 
to  ourselves  or  the  Communists  what  a  coun- 
try calls  itself.  If  a  country  was  poor  and  weak 
before  it  started  calling  itself  Communist,  It 
will  be  poor  and  weak  afterward.  And  it  will 
remain  so  for  a  long  time.  Had  Communism 
a  formula  for  the  magical  economic  and 
political  elevation  of  the  poor  countries.  It 
would  h.ave  captured  them  all  by  now.  And 
we  would  have  been  wrong  to  oppose  It,  for 
we  have  no  formula  either.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  genius  of  a  sort  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  has  arranged  defeats  In  circum- 
stances where  victory  was  not  possible  and 
was  not  needed. 

In  the  Third  World,  the  superpower  mys- 
tique was  an  aberration  of  the  period  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  That  it  was  an  aberration 
is  now  extensively  recognized;  what  is  yet  to 
be  recognized  Is  the  need  to  disestablish  the 
bureaucracy — the  military  and  bureaucratic 
power — that  sustained  that  policy.  This  will 
not  be  easy.  The  military,  intelligence  and 
civilian  bureaucracy  would  not  be  worth 
worrying  about  If  It  did  not  have  the  power 
to  react  In  Its  own  behalf.  Abdication  of 
world  responsibility,  return  to  Isolation,  and 
invitation  to  Communist  aggression  will  all 
be  averred.  There  will  be  little  mention  of 
the  disasters  flowing  from  the  past  policy. 
There  will  be  need  for  Democrats  to  retain  a 
certain  alertness  to  bureaucratic  truth. 

In  foreign  policy  the  Third  World  has  been 
the  area  of  primary  disaster.  On  the  whole, 
things  have  gone  much  better  where  Europe. 
Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  even  Israel  and  the 
Middle-East  are  concerned.  The  reason  Is 
simple.  There  we  have  been  dealing  (with 
exceptions)  with  strong  governments.  The 
superpower  mystique  has  been  circumscribed 
by  what  other  governments  wotUd  accept. 
Both  the  power  delegated  to  and  exercised  by 
the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA  has  been  much 
less.  So  far  as  the  clear  and  present  Commu- 
nist danger  is  concerned  and  for  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  there  would  be  a  better  case 
for  the  Green  Berets  In  Czechoslovakia  than 
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among  the  Meo  tribes  in  the  mountains  of 
Indo-Chlna.  Happily  in  Czechoslovakia  the 
opportunity  for  such  enlightened  effort  Is 
much  less.  It  seeks  Instead  the  vacuum  In 
Indo-Chlna. 

CONTROL     BtTREAtTCRACIES 

But  Democrats  must  recognize  that  much 
of  our  military  effort  in  E^urope  and  in  rela- 
tion more  generally  to  the  Soviet  Union 
serves  bureaucratic,  not  national  purpose. 
Troop  levels  and  deployment  In  Europe  are 
still  tied  to  the  panic  fears  of  twenty  years 
ago  when  a  msirch  westward  by  the  Red  Army 
seemed  Imminent.  The  ABM.  manned  bomb- 
ers, and  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  serve  not 
the  balance  of  terror,  but  the  organizations 
that  build  and  operate  them.  And  beyond  the 
curtailment  in  spending,  and  thus  in  bu- 
reaucratic power,  that  Is  unilaterally  possible 
here,  are  the  further  cuts  that  become  pos- 
sible (hopefully  of  weapons  to  the  Middle- 
East  as  well  as  strategic  weapons)  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  Once  again  the 
purpose  of  this  policy  Is  not  alone  to  save 
money,  not  alone  to  reduce  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  arms  race,  but  also  and  most 
urgently  to  redeem  power  from  the  military 
and  associated  bureaucracy. 

The  reduced  foreign  policy  will,  of  course, 
make  It  possible  to  be  rid  of  the  draft.  TTiis 
now  survives  only  becatise  we  wish  to  spare 
well-to-do  taxpayers  the  full  cost  of  sus- 
taining the  army  that  the  present  policy 
requires.  So  we  impose  not  only  the  discom- 
forts and  dangers,  but  also  the  pecuniary 
costs  of  that  policy  on  the  young  in  the 
form  of  compelled  service  at  sub-market  pay 
scales.  Not  surprisingly,  the  policy  Is  more 
popular  with  the  old  than  the  young. 
Politics   over  expertise 

Needless  to  say,  the  next  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration and  all  that  follow  must  keep 
the  reduced  foreign  policy  under  firm  politi- 
cal control.  For  a  party  to  delegate  to  ex- 
perts Emd  members  of  the  opposition  the  de- 
cisions that  can  destroy  It  Is  wildly  lujwlse. 
This  Lyndon  Johnson  leejried  or  anyhow  ex- 
perienced. There  Is  great  safety  In  having  a 
foreign  policy  considered  In  terms  of  what 
the  people  will  accept.  Such  reflection  Is  a 
partial  antidote  to  action  on  the  basis  of 
bxu-eaucratlc  truth. 

Matching  the  redemption  of  power  from 
the  military  Is  the  need  to  redeem  it  from 
the  civil  bureaucracy  and  the  great  corpora- 
tions. That  is  the  other  half  of  the  Demo- 
cratic task.  Part  of  this  task  Is  obvious.  It 
consists  in  protecting  at  all  points  the  rights. 
Immunities  and  liberties  of  the  citizen  in 
an  Increasingly  organized  world.  This  In- 
cludes the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  not 
my  personal  view  that  our  liberties  are  in  as 
much  Jeopardy  as  commonly  imagined.  When 
Americans  are  enslaved.  It  will  be  by  some- 
one of  greater  demonstrated  competence 
than  the  present  Republican  Administration. 
A  man  who  can  be  hushed  up  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew  or  John  Mitchell  did  not  have 
anything  worth  hearing  to  say.  But  the  Dem- 
ocrats must  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  de- 
termination to  protect  people  from  organiza- 
tion and  to  protect  privacy  from  the  state. 

The  first  step  in  redeeming  power  from 
private  corporations  consists  in  redeeming 
the  public  regulatory  agencies  from  their 
control.  This — the  private  management  of 
the  ICC,  FDA,  and  FTC — by  the  firms  that 
nominally  they  regtUate  is  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  scandals  of  our  time.  And  Ralph 
Nader  has  shown  that  people  are  deeply  sen- 
sitive to  the  abuse.  To  rescue  public  agencies 
from  private  control,  retire  their  time-serv- 
ers, reorganize  them  and  give  them  true  sov- 
ereignty for  their  task  is  thus  a  step  of  prime 
Importance  and  high  political  yield. 
Production  quality 

But  there  is  a  much  more  general  delega- 
tion to  the  private  corporation  which  raises 
the  whole  question  of  the  purjKDse  of  the 
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ecoi  lotnlc  system.  The  question  here  Is  no 
lonjer  how  much.  In  crude  terms,  we  pro- 
duc  y.  If  this  remains  the  objective,  as  all 
con:  lervatlves  will  argrue,  we  cannot  much  im- 
pro' e  on  present  arrangements.  But  that 
pha;e  of  our  history  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion now  Is  what  we  produce  and  for  whom 
and  on  what  terms.  Again  let  me  be  specific. 
P  esent  productive  performance  Is  highly 
.'en.  It  Is  ample  or  more  than  ample 
the  Industry  Is  technically  powerful, 
large  public  Influence  and  large  powers  to 
It  Is  poor  In  the  public  sector.  It 
efaually  bad  or  worse  where  the  Industry 
t<  chnlcally  weak  or  lacks  public  Influence, 
the  need  for  balance — for  vastly  greater 
Investment  In  urban  services  and  for  pub- 
lic c  wnershlp — If  housing  and  transportation 
are  to  be  tolerable.  But  balance  also  requires 
con  rol  of  excess — of  automobiles  for  urban 
use.  highway  construction,  new  gadgetry  such 
as  t  le  SST  which  promise  more  public  sor- 
row than  private  good,  of  disposable  packag- 
ing material  that  is  now  a  patina  over  all 
the  land.  In  the  past  we  operated  on  the  rule 
thai  all  production  was  good.  Henceforth  we 
must  assume  that  any  Items  will  be  subject 
to  F  ubllc  discussion  and  action.  This,  It  will 
be  I  eld,  wlil  be  damaging  to  efficiency.  That 
can  be  conceded.  But  crude  efHclency.  which 
Is  t<  say  maximum  production  regardless,  is 
no  onger  the  goal.  It  is  only  the  defense 
of  tfose  who  don't  want  Interference. 

The  right  balance 
production  ceases  to  be  the  sole  goal, 
question  of  who  gets  the  product  can  no 
longer  be  elided — It  can  no  longer  be  agreed 
this  problem  Is  solved  by  everyone  get- 
more.  Income  guarantees  are  part  of  the 
!r.  So  Is  more  widely  shared  work.  So  Is 
employment  In  the  civilian  public  serv- 
So  Is  a  far,  far  better  system  of  taxa- 
to  pay  for  those  services.  The  essence  of 
a  tax  system  Is  the  notion  that  a  buck 
buck  Is  a  buck — that  however  a  man  is 
hed.  whether  by  wages,  salaries,  capital 
,  Inheritance,  gift,  oil,  and  If  possible 
he  pay  the  same  tax  on  the  same  en- 
rich nent.  And  this  tax,  needless  to  say,  must 
stoutly  progressive  and  thus  deliberately 
'  tartan  in  Its  effect.  Again  It  wUl  be 
fd  that  such  taxation  will  be  damaging 
centlves  and  thus  to  productivity.  But 
pro<^ctivlty  means  production  and  produc- 
Is  no  longer  the  goal.  It  will  again  be 
evldint  how  admirably  the  commitment  to 
production  serves  the  status  quo — and  how 
wise  conservatives  are  to  defend  it.  But  not 
Dem  ocrats. 
Tie 
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terms  on  which  production  proceeds 
Df  course,  those  that  minimize  the  dam- 
o  environment — that  provide  for  orderly 
)f  space,'  prohibit  the  disposal  of  waste 
e    air    or    surrounding   waters,    outlaw 
-'ng  productive  agents  and  damaging 
ers'  goods.  Again  It  wUl  be  argued 
such  restriction  Is  deeply  inimical  to 
Nothing  is  cheaper  than  to  dump 
In  the  nearest  river  or  to  march  the 
and  power  lines  across  the  country- 
regardless    Once  again   It   will   be  seen 
appeal    to    productivity    reinforces   the 
rvatjve  stand.   Once   again   the   Demo- 
wlll  have  to  face  up  to  the  question  of 
ler  they  are  the  conservative  party.  If 
there  Isn't  much  choice. 

STATE    CHAIEMAN'    IN    NEW    POLmCS 

(By  Lester  Hyman) 
(If  on. — Lester    Hyman    Is    former    State 
of  the  Massachusetts  Democratic 
now   practicing   law   in   Washington. 
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this  era  of  the  New  Politics,  it  may  be 
useftil  to  reexamine  the  role  of  that  prime 


Socialism  also  raises  its  head  here  I  am 
pers  jaded  that  the  answer  to  effective  urban 
and  ex-urban  land  management  is  greatly 
increased  use  of  public  land  ownership. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

symbol  of  the  Old  Politics :  The  State  Chair- 
man. As  a  former  holder  of  that  dubious  title 
In  Massachusetts,  I  inevitably  sensed  sur- 
prise when  Introduced  to  high  school  or  col- 
lege audiences.  How  many  of  you,  I  would 
ask,  when  you  heard  you  were  going  to  meet 
the  Chairman  of  a  Political  Party,  thought 
that  I  would  be  short,  fat,  chewing  a  big 
cigar,  with  one  hand  In  my  pocket  and  the 
other  hand  In  yours?  Every  hand  would  go 
up  in  affirmation  of  the  stereotype. 

Times  have  changed.  Having  come  from  a 
long  line  of  colorful  predecessors  in  Massa- 
chusetts (men  like  Charlie  McOlue.  "Onions" 
Burke  and  "Patsy"  Lynch),  I  am  all  too 
aware  of  the  caricature.  However  the  most 
recent  three  Chairmen  in  Massachusetts 
(Gerard  Doherty,  David  Harrison  and  I)  all 
have  been  college  bred,  law  school  trained, 
professional  men  in  their  thirties. 

If  the  kind  of  man  occupying  the  position 
has  changed,  the  pertinent  question  is 
whether  the  nature  of  the  Job  of  being  a 
Party   Chairman   has   changed  as  well. 

The  answer  Is  a  mixed  bag.  In  some  re- 
spects, the  traditional  duties  of  a  State 
Chairman  are  more  important  than  ever.  In 
other  respects,  he  faces  new  challenges,  un- 
known In  the  history  of  American  politics. 

I  submit  that  the  duality  of  old  and  new 
functions  calls  for  a  new  breed  of  actlvistlc 
State  Chairmen.  I  reject  the  notion  that  a 
Chairman  cannot  take  positions  on  Issues, 
that  he  must  be  strictly  a  "nuts  and  bolts" 
man.  Nuts  and  bolts  are  essential,  but  they 
become  meaningless  unless  you  produce  the 
connecting  materials  to  which  they  attach. 
These  building  blocks  are  the  Issues  and  the 
candidates. 

Traditional  tools   and  jobs 

1.  Patronage.  According  to  the  old  maxim, 
patronage  is  the  glue  that  holds  a  political 
party  together,  I  find  this  largely  a  myth 
in  contemporary  politics  for  two  reasons. 

First,  most  non-policy  maldng  governmen- 
tal Jobs  are  covered  by  civil  service,  thus  re- 
moving them  from  the  patronage  bag. 

Second,  the  policy-making  Jobs  nowadays 
have  become  so  complex,  difficult  and  de- 
manding of  expertise  that  a  Governor  rarely 
can  afford  to  appoint  anyone  but  the  best 
qualifled  man. 

If  you  serve  as  a  State  Chairman  where 
the  Governor  is  not  of  your  own  Party,  the 
well  Is  even  drier.  This  was  my  lot  as  Massa- 
chusetts State  Chairman  in  1968  and  1969, 

In  days  gone  by,  patronage  was  employed 
to  produce  Party  loyalty.  For  the  kind  of 
people  we  need  to  attract  to  the  political 
process  today  (suburbanites,  blue  collar 
workers,  minority  groups,  etc.),  patronage 
is  practically  meaningless.  Programs  and  per- 
sonalities are  the  only  effective  magnets. 

2.  Money.  The  major  tool  is  money.  With 
It,  one  can  help  control  the  candidate  selec- 
tion and  support  mechanism.  Here  again, 
though,  In  most  States.  Party  money  is  a 
myth. 

People  don't  like  to  give  to  a  Party.  On  a 
State  level,  there  rarely  Is  a  consistent  Party 
philosophy.  Local  Issues  govern,  and  they 
vary  tremendously  from  year  to  year.  So 
people  tend  to  vote  the  man  and  contribute 
directly  to  that  man.  Some  do  the  latter 
with  perfectly  proper  motivation. 

Others,  however,  have  an  ulterior  motive. 
They  wish  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
donor  and  recipient  rather  than  the  anonym- 
ity that  results  when  the  Party  organiza- 
tion Is  used  as  the  middle  man.  Then,  after 
the  candidate  is  elected,  he  hopefully  will 
be  most  responsive  to  the  contributor  who 
helped  elect  him.  This,  In  my  Judgment,  Is  an 
unfortunate  result. 

As  State  Chairman,  fully  80%  of  my  time 
was  spent  trying  to  raise  money,  so  we  could 
hire  staff,  put  out  mailings,  and  support 
candidates.  There  Is  no  Job  In  politics  more 
depressing  than  raising  money. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  intelligent 
way  to  accomplish  the  task  In  the  future  is 
through  professionally  run,  computerized, 
direct  mail  mass  campaigns. 

3.  Registration.  Despite  all  the  talk  of  new 
politics  and  new  coalitions,  the  age-old  task 
of  registering  voters  holds  the  key  to  many 
a  candidate's  success.  Particularly  in  the 
South  where  blacks  are  demanding  a  voice 
In  the  system,  registration  Is  vital.  Recently 
I  returned  from  a  trip  to  Mississippi  where 
Charles  Evers,  the  Mayor  of  Fayette,  is  the 
model  for  what  blacks  can  achieve.  Why, 
then,  are  there  so  few  black  officials  (Evers 
is  the  only  black  mayor  In  the  South,  to  my 
knowledge)?  The  answer  is  simple:  registra- 
tion. In  the  State  of  Mississippi  as  a  whole, 
about  46 '"c  of  the  population  Is  black.  In 
many  towns  and  counties  there  is  an  over- 
whelmingly black  population,  but  less  than 
half  are  registered. 

When  we  talk  of  electing  peace-oriented 
candidates,  this  can  be  done  most  readily  by 
registering  those  people  who  are  most  likely 
to  vote  for  them.  Getting  this  Job  done  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  State  Chairmen. 

4.  Get  out  the  vote.  Assuming  you  have 
completed  the  prerequisite  step  of  maximiz- 
ing registration,  you  must  motivate  the  voter 
to  want  to  exercise  his  franchise. 

And  even  with  motivation,  you  often  have 
to  prod  people  to  take  the  trip  to  the  poUs 
In  former  days  the  ward  boss  knew  his  con- 
stituents were  obligated  to  him  (either  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  a  Job);  so  he  had 
leverage  in  getting  them  to  the  polls  and 
often  In  telling  them  whom  to  vote  for. 

Happily  this  relationship  no  longer  exists 
The  modern  State  (or  County)  Chairman 
now  has  to  figure  out  which  voters  are  most 
likely  to  vote  for  his  Party's  candidates  and 
concentrate  his  house-to-house  canvas,  car 
pools,  and  telephone  squads  In  that  area 
The  new  wrinkle  of  the  TO's  Is  the  use  of 
computers  to  identify  the  prime  voter  tar- 
gets. 

But  computers  can  only  go  so  far  Once 
they  have  Identified  the  target,  one' needs 
an  organization  to  get  out  the  bodies  Put- 
ting this  organization  together  is  a  difficult 
Job  reqtilrlng  constant  prodding  and  encour- 
agement from  a  Chairman. 

5.  Encourage  candidates.  A  Party  Chair- 
man can,  by  his  personal  efforts,  encourage 
capable  men  and  women  to  rwa.  for  political 
office.  John  Kennedy  once  facetiously  re- 
marked that  any  man  who  ran  for  office 
couldn't  be  all  bad.  What  he  referred  to  of 
course,  was  the  great  personal  sacrifice  a 
candidate  must  make,  as  well  as  the  guts 
(physical  and  spiritual)  necessary  to  wage 
a  tough  political  campaign. 

I  would  guess  that  more  qualifled  citizens 
became  involved  In  politics  In  1952  than  in 
any  other  year  of  our  political  history.  The 
reason:  Adlal  Stevenson.  People  reasoned 
that  If  a  man  of  his  obvious  Intelligence  and 
Integrity  could  rise  to  the  top  of  the  political 
ladder,  there  was  room  for  them. 

On  a  State-wide  level,  a  good  Chairman 
can  fulfill  a  similar  role  bv  actively  encour- 
aging and  helping  quaUfied  men  and  women 
to  run. 

6.  Act  as  Party  Spokesman.  Lacking  a  sit- 
ting Governor,  the  State  Chairman  should 
act  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Partv  and  become 
more  Issue  oriented  than  otherwise. 

This  role  has  Its  problems.  The  moment 
Party  leaders  see  the  State  Chairman  getting 
publicity  as  a  spokesman,  they  suspect  he 
is  doing  it  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  namely 
to  run  for  office  himself. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  the  ideal  Party 
Chairman  Is  a  person  who  has  not  held,  does 
not  hold,  and  will  not  seek  office  himself. 

Senator  Fred  Harris  suffered  from  this 
problem  as  National  Chairman  and  was  thus 
hindered  in  his  effectiveness.  I  had  a  similar 
experience  In  Massachusetts. 
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In  bis  role  of  Party  spokesman,  a  Chair- 
man should  attempt  to  be  responsible  and 
credible. 

I  was  always  being  goaded  by  Party  "regu- 
lars" to  attack  every  move  and  every  state- 
ment of  the  Republican  Governor  on  the 
ground  that  "that  Is  the  Job"  of  a  State 
Chairman. 

I  preferred  to  save  my  fire  for  deserving 
targets  and  even  commend  the  Republican 
Governor  on  those  occasions  he  did  some- 
thing we  could  agree  with.  In  this  way  my 
credltabillty  was  heightened. 

New  Techniques  and  roles 

1.  SUylng  Power.  A  major  problem  Is  that 
politiclKation  is  a  temporary  condition.  Some 
act  of  government — Invading  Cambodia,  sug- 
gesting a  Carswell  for  the  Supreme  Court — 
turns  people  on  to  the  pKDlitlcal  process. 

Lf  we're  lucky,  the  interest  lasts  through 
a  particular  election.  But  If  the  candidate  or 
issue  loses,  the  conclusion  Inevitably  Is  drawn 
that  the  system  doesn't  work. 

This  Is  nonsense.  What  we  need  among  the 
politically  oriented  is  staying-power.  I  per- 
sonally was  involved  in  eleven  straight  los- 
ing campaigns  before  I  had  a  winner.  Con- 
tinuous political  activity  usually  has  a  salu- 
tary cumulative  effect — witness  Richard 
Mllhous  Nixon  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  my  thesis. 

So  a  good  State  Chairman  must  not  only 
encourage  good  candidates  to  Jump  in  the 
water — he  must  keep  them  and  their  sup- 
porters swimming  until  eventually  the  race 
is  won. 

2.  Issues.  A  good  State  Chairman  should 
help  develop  the  Issues  on  which  his  Party 
can  run. 

Admittedly  there  are  great  risks  In  being 
caught  in  an  ideological  crossfire:  however, 
the  opportunity  for  substantive  results  far 
outweighs  the  risks. 

In  Massachusetts  we  put  together  a  Demo- 
cratic Advisory  Council  made  up  of  some 
of  the  finest  minds  In  the  country  (Jerome 
Wiesner,  Paul  Samuelson,  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han,  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  James  Gavin, 
etc.). 

These  men  and  women  produced  new  Ideas 
for  governmental  action  (such  as  an  Urban 
Education  Council,  an  Economic  Develop- 
ment Program,  Campaign  Financing  reforms 
etc.). 

I  then  took  these  Ideas  and  worked  closely 
with  the  legislative  leadership  to  gain  their 
support  for  our  ideas. 

The  State  Chairman  became.  In  effect,  a 
broker  between  the  theorist  and  the  prag- 
matlst. 

There  were  many  tensions  on  both  sides, 
but  finally  we  were  able  to  line  up  across- 
the-board  support  for  a  Democratic  legisla- 
tive program. 

A  State  Chairman  should  be  a  prime  mover 
in  developing  issues  for  his  Party. 

3.  Young  People.  Another  crucial  problem 
for  State  Chairmen  is  young  people.  Unless 
the  Supreme  Court  rules  to  the  contrary, 
every  16-year  old  today  will  be  eligible  to 
vote  In  1971.  For  the  politician,  the  chal- 
lenge is  tantamount  to  that  of  the  scientist 
in  harnessing  nuclear  fission. 

If  we  don't  find  usefvU  roles  for  the  kids 
In  the  political  process  quickly,  they  will 
"fall  out"  and  Join  the  alarmingly  large  ranks 
of  Apathetic  and  Alienated  Adults. 

The  State  Chairman  must  convince  the 
Party  pros  to  bring  the  young  people  into 
their  leadership  ranks.  Traveling  about  the 
country,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  number  of 
ward  and  town  committees  made  up  of 
septuagenarians  (the  same  problem  exists  In 
the  leadership  of  too  many  labor  unions). 

We  must  harness  the  tremendous  energy 
of  young  people.  We  must  give  them  roles  of 
responsibility.  And  we  must  teach  them  that 
they  will  not  reach  their  goals  of  social  re- 
form In  one  year  or  In  one  election. 
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Their  vision  and  idealism,  together  with 
our  experience,  can  be  a  synergistic  combina- 
tion for  America,  If  we  denigrate  the  role  of 
the  young — as  the  current  AdminlBtratlon 
now  is  doing — there  can  be  nothing  but  dis- 
aster ahead. 

Conclusion 

The  challenge  for  a  State  Chairman  in 
contemporary  politics  Is  enormous. 

The  Job  requires  men  and  women  of  talent, 
intelligence  and  ability. 

Although  the  popular  stereotype  of  a  Party 
Chairman  Is  that  of  a  "hack,"  the  need  for 
first-rate  ability  is  overriding  and  eventually 
will  change  the  Image, 

If  a  Chairman  fulfills  some  of  the  roles 
outlined  In  this  brief  article,  he  wUl  go  far 
toward  Improving  the  political  dialogue  and 
the  political  climate  in  America. 

BOB    TERPSTRA 

Bob  Terpstra  was  formerly  an  aide  to  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  now 
the  National  Coordinator  of  The  New  Party, 
based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It's  often  said  that  extra-party  politics  are 
against  the  American  grain.  Actually,  the  op- 
posite is  true:  Since  1815,  about  85  third- 
party  Senators  and  300  third-party  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Every  presidential  election  has  its 
retinue  of  minor  parties.  In  1968,  there  were 
more  than  20  of  them.  The  GOP  Itself  was  a 
thiry  party;  Uncoln  led  it  to  Its  first  big 
victory. 

Even  when  third  party  efforts  fall  to  get 
candidates  elected,  they  can  succeed  In 
changing  the  political  complexion  of  the 
country.  This  happened  when  the  Democratic 
Party  co-opted  the  Progressive  Party  plat- 
form in  1924  and  again  In  1950  when,  two 
years  after  Truman's  victory,  Henry  Wallace's 
platform  had  been  adopted  virtually  Intact. 

To  the  extent  that  their  purpose  is  to  lib- 
eralize the  Democratic  Party,  end  not  build 
power  bases  for  themselves,  groups  like  the 
National  Democratic  Coalition  are  misguided 
In  staying  within  the  Party.  Those  In  the 
NDC  are  in  the  main  young  persons  who  are 
not  high  In  the  helrarchy  of  the  party  and 
are  no  more  likely  to  effect  change  in  the 
Democratic  politics  than  lower  echelon  em- 
ployees are  likely  to  shape  the  policies  of 
General  Motors.  It  may  be  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  way  things  work,  but  it's  true  that  a 
political  party  is  much  more  likely  to  re- 
spond to  the  outside  threat  of  losing  votes 
than  to  the  efforts  of  idealistic  persons  from 
within. 

Last  chance 

Another  reason  for  a  new  party — The  New 
Party — is  that  this  may  be  the  last  chance 
for  peaceful  change  before  the  shootouts. 
The  nation  cannot  afford  warfare  approach- 
ing a  bloody  revolution.  It  took  the  French 
30  years  to  recover  from  theirs  and  the  Rus- 
sians reeled  for  20  years  after  theirs.  And  they 
got  Bonaparte  and  Stalin. 

In  the  eyes  of  millions,  the  established 
parties  have  become  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  vast  segments  of  the  electorate.  The 
black,  the  young,  the  elderly,  the  intellec- 
tuals and  the  peaceful  have  in  effect  been 
disenfranchised  by  the  established  parties. 
These  groups  are.  Indeed,  working  In  their 
own  worst  interest  in  supporting  the  parties. 

Ask  Not  What  .  .  . 
This  says  little  of  the  quality  of  the 
candidates,  but  implies  much.  We,  as  a 
people,  have  come  to  ask  too  little  of  our 
politicians.  We  have  let  them  become  tied  to 
economic  Interests  and  allowed  them  politi- 
cally to  take  the  easy  way  out  too  long.  A 
fascinating  instance  of  the  depths  to  which 
we  have  sunk  in  this  regard  is  to  be  found 
in  a  poll  taken  shortly  after  Nixon  ordered 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  Fifty-two  per  cent 
of  the  public  indicated  they  thought  that 
Nixon   was   lying   when   he   said   the   troops 
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would  be  removed  by  June  30.  Yet  64  per 
cent  said  they  approved  of  Nixon's  handling 
of  the  situation.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we,  as  a  people,  not  only  are  willing 
to  put  up  with  a  president's  mendacity,  but 
actively  approve  of  a  president  who  lies. 

In  the  past,  tlmee  of  crisis  have  produced 
great  leaders — such  as  Abe  Lincoln — who 
have  been  able  to  provide  the  cement  with 
which  to  put  the  country  together  in 
tTX)ubled  times.  Lincoln  recognized  that  a 
house  divided  cannot  stand.  Now,  when  we 
again  have  to  put  the  pieces  back  together, 
the  second  officer  of  the  country,  Splro 
Agnew,  in  the  name  of  the  administration. 
Is  pulling  out  the  foundation  bricks  one  by 
one. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  inability 
of  the  major  partiee  to  deal  with  the  issues 
dividing  this  country,  is  that  they  ore  insep- 
arably bound  to  monled  interests,  that  they 
represent  military,  industrial,  mercantile  and 
financial  interests  and  are  paralyzed  in  the 
face  of  problems — such  as  pollution — which 
are  inimical  to  these  interests. 

It  Is  time  for  change  in  this  country  and 
the  present  major  parties  are  not  equipped 
to  bring  it  about.  It  is  both  unwise  and 
Immoral  to  support  them  any  longer.  We 
must  start  voting  our  convictions  rather 
than  submitting  to  mean  compromises.  And 
rather  than  supporting  ineffectual,  corrupt 
parties,  or  Joining  in  a  revolution  we  must 
demand  change  on  the  only  responsible  way 
left  to  us — through  a  new  party  of  the 
people — The  New  Party. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  7.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  Members'  attention  a  new 
and  important  undertaking  which  is  set 
to  begin  this  coming  Sunday,  December 
13. 

At  Temple  Israel  in  Great  Neck,  N.Y., 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Jewish  Mens 
Clubs  will  sponsor  a  "Kallah"— an  all- 
day  conference  devoted  to  closing  the 
generation  gap.  The  conference,  which 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  churches  and 
temples  throughout  the  United  States, 
will  include  panel  discussions,  speeches, 
and  audience  participation  to  give  par- 
ents a  deeper  imderstanding  of  the  con- 
cerns of  today's  young  jjeople. 

Among  the  subject  areas  to  be  dis- 
cussed are:  Ecology,  drug  abuse,  moral- 
ity of  youth,  and  dissent  and  law  and 
order.  Participants  will  include  clergy- 
men and  laymen,  all  concerned  with  cre- 
ating broader  understanding  between 
the  generations. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  my  able 
constituent,  S£m:iuel  E.  Friedman,  the 
"Kallah"  can  play  a  very  productive  role 
in  clearing  away  some  of  the  myths  and 
explaining  some  of  the  realities  which 
have  caused  a  rift  between  some  mem- 
bers of  different  generations.  I  expect 
that  the  conference  will  be  most  success- 
ful and  hope  similar  activities  are  un- 
dertaken elsewhere  by  religious  groups 
of  every  faith  and  by  lay  groups  that 
share  the  just  concern  with  effective 
communication  between  young  people 
and  their  parents. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

iff  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

ilr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
An  erican  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fesfors  on  November  6  issued  a  statement 
"freedom  and  responsibility"  in  the 
versity  community  that  I  think  is 
thy  of  national  attention, 
he  55-year-old  AAUP.  representing 
)00  university  professors  throughout 
country,  has  always  emphasized  not 
the  fundamental  principles  of  aca- 
deikiic  freedom,  but  also  the  correlative 
responsibilities  that  such  freedom  im- 
on  university  faculty  members, 
he  1970  statement,  approved  unani- 
mcjusly  by  the  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  re- 
that  organization's  commitment 
lelp  assure  freedom,  academic  and  so- 
responsibility,  and  mutual  respect  on 
university  campus, 
insert  the  text  of  the  statement  at 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Freedom  and  Responsibilitt 
more  than  half  a  century  the  American 
Assbciation  of  University  Professors  has  acted 
upc  n  two  principles:  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities serve  the  common  good  through 
.  teaching,  research,  and  scholarship: 
that  the  fulfillment  of  this  function 
ssarlly  rests  upon  the  preservatlcn  of  the 
Intellectual  freedoms  of  teaching,  expression. 
.  and  debate.  All  components  of  the 
community  have  a  resp)onslbility  to 
exemplify  and  support  these  freedoms  in  the 
of  reasoned  inquiry. 
1940  Statement  of  Principles  on  Aca- 
ic  Freedom  and  Tenure  asserts  the  pri- 
y  of  this  responsibility.  The  1966  State- 
t  of  Professional  Ethics  underscores  Its 
inency  to  the  individual  faculty  member 
calls  attention  to  his  responsibility,  by 
Dwn  actions,  to  uphold  his  colleagues'  and 
students'  freedom  of  inquiry  and  to  pro- 
public  understanding  of  academic  free- 
The  Joint  Statement  on  Rights  and 
eidoms  of  Students  emphasizes  the  shared 
qonsibility  of  all  members  of  the  academic 
for    the    preservation    cf    these 
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cbnt.nuing  attacks  on  the  Integrity  of  our 
ersities  and  on  the  concept  of  academic 
Itself  comes  from  many  quarters, 
attacks,  marked  by  tactics  of  intimida- 
and  harassment  and  by  political  inter- 
ce  *nth  the  autonomy  of  colleges  and 
ersities.  provoke  harsh  responses  and 
-responses.  Especially  in  a  repressive 
atmbsphere.  the  faculty's  responsibility  to  de- 
fen(  its  freedoms  cannot  be  .separated  from 
its  !  esponsibility  to  uphold  those  freedoms  by 
Its  (|wn  actions. 

FREEDOM    OF    EXPRESSION 

\lembership  in  the  academic  community 
Imposes  on  studen'.s,  faculty  members,  id- 
min  Istrators.  and  trustees  an  obligation  to 
res;  ect  the  dignity  of  others,  to  acknowledge 
the:  r  right  to  express  differing  opinions,  and 
to  oster  and  defend  intellectual  honesty, 
free  lorn  of  inquiry  and  instruction,  and  free 
exp:  esjlon  on  and  off  the  campus.  The  ex- 
pre;  5lon  of  dissent  and  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duc  ^  change,  therefore,  may  not  be  carried 
out  In  ways  which  Injure  individuals  or  dam- 
age institutional  facilities  or  disrupt  the 
clas  .es  of  one's  teachers  or  colleagues.  Speak- 
ers Dn  campus  must  not  only  be  protected 
fror  L  violence,  but  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  :  ,eard.  Those  who  seek  to  call  attention 
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to  grievances  must  not  do  so  In  ways  that 
significantly  Impede  the  functions  of  the 
Institution. 

Students  are  entitled  to  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  learning  and  to  even-handed 
treatment  In  all  aspects  of  the  teacher-stu- 
dent relationship.  Faculty  members  may  not 
refuse  to  enroll  or  teach  students  on  the 
grounds  of  their  beliefs  or  the  possible  uses 
to  which  they  may  put  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  In  a  course.  The  student  should  not 
be  forced  by  the  authority  Inherent  In  the 
instructional  role  to  make  particular  per- 
sonal choices  as  to  political  action  or  his 
own  part  in  society.  Evaluation  of  students 
and  the  award  of  credit  must  be  based  on 
academic  performance  professionally  Judged 
and  not  on  matters  irrelevant  to  that  per- 
formance, whether  personality,  race,  religion, 
degree  of  political  activism,  or  personal  be- 
liefs. 

It  Is  a  teacher's  mastery  of  his  subject  and 
his  own  scholarship  which  entitle  him  to  his 
classroom  and  to  freedom  In  the  presentation 
of  his  subject.  Thus,  It  is  Improper  for  an 
Instructor  persistently  to  Intrude  material 
which  has  no  relation  to  his  subject,  or  to 
fall  to  present  the  subject  matter  of  his 
course  as  announced  to  his  students  and  as 
approved  by  the  faculty  In  their  collective 
•esponslblUty  for  the  curriculum. 

FACULTY    AND    POLITICS 

Because  academic  freedom  has  tradition- 
ally included  the  Instructor's  full  freedom 
as  a  citizen,  most  faculty  members  face  no 
Insoluble  conflicts  between  the  claims  of 
politics,  social  action,  and  conscience,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  claims  and  expecta- 
tions of  their  students,  colleagues,  and  In- 
stitutions, on  the  other.  If  such  conflicts 
become  acute,  and  the  Instructor's  attention 
to  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  and  moral 
agent  precludes  the  fulfillment  of  substan- 
tial academic  obligations,  he  cannot  escape 
the  responsibility  of  that  choice,  but  should 
either  request  a  leave  of  absence  or  resign 
his  academic  position. 

The  Association's  concern  for  sound  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  in  the  imposition  of 
discipline  is  reflected  in  the  1940  Stateinent 
of  Principles  on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Tenure,  the  1958  Statement  on  Procedural 
Standards  in  Faculty  Dismissal  Proceedings, 
the  1968  "Recommended  Institutional  Regu- 
lations on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure," 
and  the  many  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Association  Into  disciplinary  actions  by 
colleges  and  universities. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STANDARDS 

The  question  arises  whether  these  cus- 
tomary procedures  are  sufficient  in  the  cur- 
rent context.  We  believe  that  by  and  large 
they  serve  their  pvirposes  well  but  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  supplementing 
them  in  several  respiects: 

First,  plans  for  ensuring  compliance  with 
academic  norms  should  be  enlarged  to  em- 
phasize preventive  as  well  as  disciplinary 
action.  Toward  this  end  the  faculty  should 
take  the  initiative,  working  with  the  admin- 
istration and  other  components  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  develop  and  maintain  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  commitment  to  academic 
Inquiry,  and  respect  for  the  .icademlc  rights 
of  others.  The  faculty  should  also  join  with 
other  members  of  the  academic  community 
In  the  development  of  procedures  to  be  used 
In  the  event  of  serious  disruption,  or  the 
threat  of  disruption,  and  should  ensure  its 
consultation  In  major  decisions,  particularly 
those  related  to  the  calling  of  external  secu- 
rity forces  to  the  campus. 

Second,  systematic  attention  should  be 
given  to  questions  related  to  sanctions  other 
than  dismissal,  such  as  warnings  and  repri- 
mands, in  order  to  provide  a  more  versatile 
body  of  academic  sanctions. 

Third,  there  is  need  for  the  faculty  to  as- 
sume a  more  positive  role  as  guardian  of 
academic  values  against  unjustified  assaults 
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from  Its  own  members.  The  traditional  fac- 
ulty function  In  disciplinary  proceedings  has 
been  to  assure  academic  due  process  and 
meaningful  faculty  participation  In  the  im- 
position of  discipline  by  the  administration. 
While  this  function  should  be  maintained, 
faculties  should  recognize  their  stake  In  pro- 
moting adherence  to  norms  essential  to  the 
academic  enterprise. 

AAUP    ROLE 

Rules  designed  to  meet  these  needs  for 
faculty  self-regulation  and  flexibility  of 
sanctions  should  be  adopted  on  each  campus 
In  response  to  local  circumstances  and  to 
continued  experimentation.  In  all  sanction- 
ing efforts,  however,  it  is  vital  that  proceed- 
ings be  conducted  with  fairness  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, that  faculty  judgments  play  a  crucial 
role  and  that  adverse  Judgments  be  founded 
on  demonstrated  violations  of  appropriate 
norms.  The  Association  will  encourage  and 
assist  local  faculty  groups  seeking  to  articu- 
late the  substantive  principles  here  outlined 
or  to  make  Improvements  in  their  discipli- 
nary machinery  to  meet  the  needs  here  de- 
scribed. The  Association  will  also  consult  and 
work  with  any  responsible  group,  within  or 
outside  the  academic  community,  that  seeks 
to  promote  understanding  of  and  adherence 
to  basic  norms  of  professional  responsibility 
so  long  as  such  efforts  are  consistent  with 
principles  of  academic  freedom. 


OHIO  LAGS  IN  FIGHTING  'WATER 
POLLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
on  the  progress  made  by  certain  States 
and  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration in  controlling  industrial  water 
pollution.  Although  it  was  found  that 
some  progress  has  been  made,  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  study  of  14 
waterways  in  five  States — Georgia, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Washing- 
ton— it  was  found  that  Ohio  stood  out 
among  the  five  as  the  laggard  in  fighting 
the  water  pollution  problem. 

For  example,  it  was  determined  that 
Ohio  in  1970  provided  less  than  half  as 
much  for  administering  its  water  quality 
program  than  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  State  of  Wasliington.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  expenditures  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  were  the  poorest  of  the  five  States. 

It  was  revealed  that  Ohio  had  a  water 
pollution  control  agency  staff  of  31  peo- 
ple for  fiscal  1969  under  circumstances 
where  137  was  the  recommended  mini- 
mum and  209  was  considered  desirable 
staff,  according  to  Federal  standards  es- 
tablished in  1964.  Among  the  five  States, 
Ohio  had  next  to  the  smallest  staff — 
only  13  more  staff  members  were  used 
to  meet  this  problem  than  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  which  is  about  one-tenth  the 
population  of  Ohio. 

This  incredibly  small  Ohio  staff  re- 
viewed permits  and  construction  plans 
and  made  stream  surveys,  but  practically 
no  visits  to  polluting  plants  and  fac- 
tories. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  State 
agency  to  know  what  is  necessary  for 
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abating  and  controlling  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem.  It  is  impossible  for  such 
an  inadequate  staff  to  know  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  and  determine  water 
quality  trends,  who  the  polluters  are,  and 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  polluters 
in  correcting  problems. 

If  the  State  is  to  assume  responsibility 
in  this  critical  area,  it  must  have  a  staff 
sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  regular 
testing  of  water  quality,  the  regular  con- 
duction of  plant  inspections  and  service, 
the  regular  testing  of  plant  effluents,  and 
the  requiring  of  periodic  operating  re- 
ports by  polluters. 

It  is  shocking  that  Ohio  officials  had 
to  admit  to  the  general  accounting  in- 
vestigators that  Ohio  did  not  have  a 
program  for  the  regular  testing  of  indus- 
trial waste  effluents  and  that  the  amount 
of  testing  had  decreased  from  prior 
years.  It  was  also  shocking  to  learn  that 
the  water  quality  data  provided  by  the 
UjS.  Geodetic  Survey  is  not  being  regu- 
larly analyzed  in  Ohio  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  reduction  or  an  in- 
crease in  water  pollution. 

In  short,  the  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  indicates  a  complete 
dereliction  of  responsibility  of  the  Ohio 
water  pollution  officials  to  face  up  to  the 
water  pollution  problem. 


HORTON  SALUTES  DR.  PAUL  E. 
MORROW  FOR  HIS  WORK  IN  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL  HEALTH   FIELD 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  any  person  living  in  this  in- 
formed society  of  ours  today  would  have 
to  be  completely  out  of  touch  with  the 
world  to  be  imaware  of  the  frightening 
problems  confronting  us  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  health.  So  it  is  with  much 
pride  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  accomplish- 
ments of  an  outstanding  scientist  in  my 
congressional  district  who  is  devoting 
much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  solving 
some  of  the  problems  in  that  field. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Morrow,  professor  of  radia- 
tion biology,  biophysics,  and  pharma- 
cology' at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
was  asked  to  head  the  environmental 
health  committee  by  the  Genesee  Re- 
gion Health  Planning  Council.  He  readily 
accepted  the  task  for  he  has  long  been 
interested  in  heading  off  problems  in  en- 
vironmental health  before  they  arise. 

Dr.  Morrow  is  eminently  qualified  for 
this  assignment,  having  served  on  many 
scientific  boards  which  have  delved  into 
similar  studies. 

It  is  reassuring  to  those  concerned 
about  these  problems  that  such  talented 
men  as  Dr.  Morrow  are  actively  engaged 
in  meeting  the  serious  problems  head- 
on,  with  all  the  determination  and  skills 
at  their  disposal. 

Dr.  Morrow  has  been  saluted  by  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  in  a  feature 
story  authored  by  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.  The 
article  gives  interesting  biographical  in- 
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formation  about  the  professor  and  also 
enumerates  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
committee  which  he  heads. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  article  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  for  I  think 
that  they,  too,  would  like  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Paul  E.  Morrow  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  man : 
Times-Union  Salutes:  Dr.  Paul  E.  Morrow 
(By  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.) 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Morrow  has  long  been  inter- 
ested m  environmental  health,  whether  the 
environment  was  that  of  a  uranium  mine, 
space  capsule  or  greater  Rochester. 

So  when  he  was  asked  to  head  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Committee  of  the  Genesse 
Region  Health  Planning  CksuncU  he  was  quick 
to  accept. 

"The  word  'planning'  had  a  particular  at- 
traction for  me,"  says  Dr,  Morrow.  "I  think 
our  major  assignment  is  in  planning  for  the 
future  to  head  off  problems  before  they  arise. 
Other  agencies  are  dealing  effectively  with 
day-to-day  problems  as  they  arise." 

Active  only  since  last  June,  Dr.  Morrow's 
nine-man  committee  has  Inventoried  official 
environmental  health  programs  in  the  10- 
county  Genesee  region  and  identified  21 
public  health  Issues  which  must  be  assessed 
and  evaluated.  These  Include  not  only  air 
and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal  and 
sewage  disposal  but  matters  of  housing,  noise, 
rodent  control  and  food  sanitation  which  also 
affect  health. 

Dr.  Morrow,  47,  Is  professor  of  radiation 
biology,  biophysics  and  pharmacology  at  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

He  has  served  on  numerous  scientific 
boards.  Including  national  groups  studying 
space  craft  environment,  radiological  ex- 
posure of  uranium  miners  and  air  pollution. 
He  was  an  adviser  to  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  on  particulate 
matter  quality  criteria.  He  also  Is  a  con- 
sultant on  air  pollution  to  the  Rochester- 
Genesee  Regional  Transportation  Authority. 

A  native  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dr.  Morrow 
was  raised  In  Georgia  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Georgia.  In  World  War 
II,  he  was  commander  of  a  U.S.  Navy  mine- 
sweeper In  the  Paciflc. 

He  received  his  master's  degree  In  chemistry 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  In  1947  and 
a  Ph.  D.  In  pharmacology  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  In  1951,  Joining  the  university 
faculty  the  following  year. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Rochester  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations,  the  Memorial 
Art  Gallery,  Seneca  Zoological  Society  and 
the  Rochester  Committee  for  Scientific  In- 
formation. 

He  and  his  wife  Anne  have  two  sons.  They 
live  at  16  Tuxford  Road,  Plttsford. 


THE  FUTURE  FOR  GEOTHERMAL 
STEAM 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
search  for  a  clean  source  of  power,  which 
will  not  pollute  the  atmosphere,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  potential  of  geo- 
thermal  energy.  We  do  not  know  at  the 
moment  what  share  of  our  energy  it 
coiad  supply,  nor  how  dependable  a 
source  it  would  be,  but  a  broad  search  is 
imderway  to  discover  geothermal  sources 
in  all  parts  of  the  world — and  there  is 
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every  indication  that  they  are  there  to 
be  discovered  and  developed. 

We  have  just  begun  our  consideration 
of  the  use  of  geothermal  steam  in  the 
United  States — as  we  have  just  begun  the 
application  of  knowledge  and  science 
to  other  ways  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment. Both  the  House  and  Senate  In- 
terior Committees  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  involved  in  this  con- 
sideration. This  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  energy  research  must  in- 
volve geothermal  steam  as  a  way  of 
creating  power  for  modern  living  with- 
out dissipating  human  comfort  and 
health. 

A  discussion  of  this  and  other  factors 
in  the  worldwide  interest  in  geothermal 
steam  is  published  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature  for  December  5.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Environment  and  the  Qualfty  of  Life 

clean  power  from  inside  the  earth 

(By  John  Lear) 

Cerro  Prieto,  Mex.— I  could  see  the  pillar 
of  water  boiling  into  the  sky  while  our  party 
was  still  miles  away  from  the  spout  In  the 
earth  from  which  it  spurted. 

I  could  hear  the  pillar's  awesome  roaring 
long  before  I  came  to  stand  beside  it  and 
learn  that  It  was  moving  at  the  speed  of 
sound. 

I  felt  no  trace  of  dampness  In  the  dry 
desert  air  as  I  stood  there.  Though  only  20 
per  cent  of  the  pillar  was  steam,  all  but 
the  steam  evaporated  within  100  feet  of  the 
ground— so  enormous  were  the  heat  and 
pressure  driving  the  water  from  below. 

What  was  the  source  of  this  fabulous 
energy? 

The  spout  of  it  was  on  the  edge  of  a  field 
of  fourteen  other  blowholes  from  which 
trapped  steam  billowed  gently  eight  miles 
west  of  the  dormant  volcano  known  here- 
abouts as  'the  black  hill."  The  water  and  the 
steam  together  were  escaping  from  a  vast 
underground  sponge  of  porous  rock,  satu- 
rated with  brine  that  had  seeped  down 
through  the  desert  bed  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Trapped  within  the  sponge,  the  water 
reached  boiling  temperature  by  conduction 
from  the  solid  rock  below  it.  Under  that  solid 
rock  lay  congealing  magma,  pushed  up  from 
Earth's  molten  interior  by  an  overturning 
of  the  floor  of  the  Paciflc  Ocean. 

In  the  past  flfteen  years,  geophyslclsts  have 
come  to  recognize  that  this  overturning  oc- 
curs on  all  the  ocean  floors  and  Is  usually 
marked  by  flow  of  lava  through  the  crests 
of  mid-ocean  mountain  ridges.  The  Paciflc 
differs  somewhat  from  the  other  oceans;  in- 
stead of  a  mountain  chain  it  has  on  its  bot- 
tom a  domed  blister  that  has  pushed  its 
way  under  the  North  American  continent  per- 
haps as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi  River. 
During  the  last  mUUon  or  so  years,  the  pres- 
sure of  this  Intruding  dome  has  been  slowly 
tearing  from  the  continent  the  Baja  Cali- 
fornia peninsula  of  Mexico  and  the  segment 
of  California  lying  south  and  west  of  the 
San  Andreas  Fault,  a  great  rift  in  the  planet's 
surface.  As  this  movement  proceeds,  the 
Gulf  of  California  gradually  widens.  Al- 
though the  heat  thus  released  Is  evidenced 
by  the  hot  springs  all  over  the  American 
West,  the  escaping  energy  asserts  Itsell  es- 
pecially In  the  Salton  trough,  a  twenty-to 
nlnety-mlle-broad  geological  feature  that  ex- 
tends for  150  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
GtUf  to  the  San  Gorgonla  Pass  m  the  Santa 
Rosa  Mountains  of  Southern  CallfonUa. 
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Pl^tographs     taken     from     Oemlnl     and 
spacecraft  suggest  that  at  the  Mexl- 
border   the    Salton    trough    Is    at    least 
miles    and    maybe    sixty    miles    wide. 
Gra\-lty  anomaly  studies  Indicate  that  from 
1  lorder  southward  the  trough  is  under- 
by    sedimentary    (spongy)    rocks    to    a 
1   of   20.000   feet.   Geologists   have   estl- 
i  that  such  an  extensive  sponge  should 
boiling  water  enough  to  cover  some- 
between  three  billion  and  ten  bUllon 
of  land  to  a  depth  of  one  foot.  Cerro 
'the  black  bill,"   Is  a  characteristic 
rmllol   of  this  burled  power,  and  here  the 
Tosh  iba  Company  of  Japan  Is  installing  for 
:  lexlcans  a  set  of  specially  designed  tur- 
to  turn  the  escaping  steam  into  elec- 
lower  by  the  beginning  of  summer  1973. 
Oeothermal    Energy    Commission,   an 
y  of  Mexico's  Federal  Electricity  Com- 
miss  on.  has  been  exploring  the  potential  of 
unde  rground   steam   in   the   Mexicall   Valley 
e  last  decade.  Up  to  now,  wells  have 
drilled  on  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
o  four  million  acres  that  lie  above  the 
subterranean  reservoir.  The  power  plant  at 
under  construction  has  a  capacity 
000  kilowatts. 

ns  for  quadrupling  this  output  are  on 
rawing  boards.  If  predictions  of  quall- 
^xperts  prove  reliable,  steam  drawn  from 
benepth  the  valley  ultimately  may  power  the 
alent  of  the  metropolis  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  moment  the  Mexicans  are  concerned 
With  the  steam.  But  the  wells  at  Cerro 
are  regularly  spaced  within  a  maze  of 
1  len  embankments  wide  enough  to  carry 
lane  motor  traffic.  Alongside  these  ele- 
roadways  are  ditches  running  with 
smoking  hot.  The  rectangular  basins 
forrried  by  Intersections  of  the  embankments 
rusted  pebbly  white  with  salts  depos- 
is  the  escaping  water  evaporates.  These 
and  the  power  together  could  supply 
electtochemlcal  plants  capable  of  employing 
r  lany  as  50.000  primary  workers.  The 
formulas  for  servicing  such  Industrial 
lexes  call  for  five  to  ten  secondary  work- 
support  of  e8u;h  primary  Job. 
was  this  dream  of  a  truly  golden  west 
Mexico,  about  1.500  air  miles  away  from 
national  capital  and  linked  economically 
e  rest  of  the  country  by  only  a  railroad 
across  the  Sonora  Desert,  that  brought 
ere  as  one  of  a  chartered  planeload  of 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Drinking  water  Is  imported  In 
es  from  Csflifornia  to  the  town  of  Mexl- 
slt«  of  the  airport  at  which  our  plane 
landed  thirty  miles  from  Cerro  Prleto.  Yet, 
already  has  a  half  million  resl- 
than  double  the  population  that 
here  prior  to  Yankee  Industrialists'  re- 
demand  for  factory  space  for  assembly 
inous  products  from  toys  to  trucks  in 
tJ  rlff-f ree  border  zone  where  unskilled 
workers  flock  to  And  Jobs.  This  growth  has 
place  <9ith  the  help  of  a  minimum  sup- 
electricity  from  an  oil-fueled  generator 
Beach,  which  also  powers  Tijuana 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  sea  water  de- 
saltl  [ig  plants.  A  tremendous  surge  of  new 
grov  th  seems  inevitable  once  Mexicall  taps 
prodigal  source  of  electricity  under  lis 
backyard. 

similar  burst  of  prosperity  could  be 
prodelled  by  geothermal  steam  north  of  the 
Mexican  border.  As  was  noted  earlier,  the 
trough  reaches  northward  from  the 
call  Valley  through  the  rich  Imperial 
Valley  of  California.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
University  of  California  Regents  was 
jplaud  Mexican  ingenuity  and  initiative 
to  suggest  their  emulation  in  the  United 
In  our  party  was  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex. 
of  physics  and  director  of  the  In- 
of  Geophysics  and  Planetary  Physics 
California's  Riverside  campus,  who  is 
ted  to  a  geothermal  revolution  In  the 
economy  of  the  whole  American  Southwest, 
addition  to  the  university  and  the  Na- 
tloobl    Science   Foimdatlon,   financial    sup- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

porters  of  Professor  Rex's  research  include 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
and  Standard  Oil  of  California,  competitors 
In  the  energy  market  geothermal  steam  must 
enter.  For  the  last  half  dozen  years.  South- 
ern California  Edison  has  not  been  able  to 
find  a  new  fossil-  or  nuclear-fuel  power 
plant  site  acceptable  to  opponents  of  fur- 
ther pollution  of  the  air  and  water.  And 
Standard  Oil  of  CalUornia.  apart  from  its 
concern  over  price  competition  among  oil 
and  gas  and  nuclear  fuel,  has  been  unable  to 
solve  the  problem  of  sulfur  emissions  from 
oil-burning  furnaces.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, geothermal  power  is  attractive  be- 
cause it  can  be  generated  much  more  cheaply 
than  power  from  any  other  source;  further- 
more, under  proper  management,  it  Is  capa- 
ble of  enhancing  rather  than  deteriorating 
the  environment. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  contributes  a 
generous  share  of  Professor  Rex's  working 
budget.  That  share  may  top  91  million  next 
year.  This  is  appropriate,  for  the  bureau's 
objective  is  measurable  only  In  the  grand 
dimensions  of  promises  solemnly  made  In 
the  name  of  American  democracy.  By  treaty 
with  Mexico,  the  U.S.  government  In  1944 
agreed  that  Mexican  farmlands  each  year 
shotild  receive  from  the  Colorado  River,  en 
route  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  at  least  1.5 
million  acre  feet  of  water  suitable  for  irriga- 
tion of  crops.  Not  only  has  this  pledge  gone 
unkept;  It  has  been  broken  more  and  more 
flagrantly  with  the  passing  years.  Huge  flood- 
controlling  dams  have  conserved  the  water 
for  use  north  of  the  border,  the  Impounded 
water  has  lost  enormous  amounts  of  its 
volume  by  evaporation  under  the  desert  sun. 
the  salt  content  of  the  water  has  risen  be- 
cause of  the  evaporation,  and  the  Yankees 
have  leached  the  salt  out  through  irriga- 
tion ditch  drainage  and  dumped  it  back  into 
the  river,  finally  leaving  the  Mexican  share 
of  the  water  not  only  sadly  depleted  but  so 
heavily  laden  with  salt  that  crops  irrigated 
with  it  are  limited  both  In  variety  and  In 
yield.   Crop   failures  are  commonplace. 

There  Is  no  greater  cause  of  friction  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Congress  moved  to  demon- 
strate its  good  faith  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  find  2.5  billion  acre 
feet  of  water  per  year  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tion to  Mexico.  This  amount  would  provide 
a  safe  margin  above  the  60,000  acre  foot  loss 
that  occurs  by  evaporation  and  otherwise  be- 
tween Lake  Mead  (created  by  building  of 
Hoover  Dam)  and  the  Mexican  border.  Dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years,  the  Congressional 
act  decreed,  the  search  for  this  missing  water 
may  not  go  outside  the  basin  of  the  Colorado. 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  con- 
centrating the  search  on  three  sources:  modi- 
fication of  clouds  to  increase  the  amount  of 
rain  feeding  the  basin,  treatment  of  sewage 
In  ways  that  will  eventuate  in  potable  water 
returnable  to  the  basin,  and  geothermal  wa- 
ters from  beneath  the  basin.  Spending  for 
cloud  modification  now  totals  $23  million. 
Arlelgh  West,  who  has  Just  been  moved  up 
Into  the  Washington,  D.C.,  echelons  of  the 
bureau  from  directorship  of  the  bureau's 
third  region  at  Boulder  City,  Nevada,  firmly 
believes  that  at  least  as  great  an  expenditure 
Is  Justified  for  Professor  Rex's  scheme  to 
pipe  geothermally  heated  waters  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Imperial  Valley,  take  off  the  steam 
to  generate  power,  use  the  heat  remaining  In 
the  brine  to  evaporate  the  water  (thus  slash- 
ing the  cost  of  desalination,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  cost  of  heat) ,  pipe  the  distilled 
water  Into  Lake  Mead,  and  refill  tbe  geo- 
thermal reservoir  underground  with  salt 
water  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  hopes  are 
not,  of  course,  built  on  pure  altruism.  Yan- 
kee farmers  and  other  water  consumers 
north,  of  the  border  would  benefit  from  dilu- 
tion of  the  salinity  of  Colorado  River  water 
as  much  as  would  Mexican  fanners.  Aware- 
ness of  the  potential  Impact  has  prompted 
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the  largest  water  distributor  In  Southern 
California — the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Los  Angeles — and  the  Imperial  Irrigation 
District  to  support  Rex's  work  with  re- 
search grants.  Both  know  that  the  combined 
effect  of  the  water  and  power  would  be  felt 
all  over  the  Southwest.  FHirthermore,  the 
power  when  fed  into  a  national  electricity 
transmission  grid  could  flow  across  the 
country  to  help  prevent  the  brownouts  that 
now  plague  the  East. 

The  Implications  of  the  geothermal  initia- 
tive of  Professor  Rex  and  bis  team  have  im- 
pressed the  Mexican  National  Electricity 
Commission,  and  it  has  asked  him  to  con- 
sider serving  Mexico  as  a  scientific  consult- 
ant. Some  such  practical  expression  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  Is  long  past  due.  Un- 
til today,  no  Yankee  credit  can  fairly  be 
given  for  Mexico's  geothermal  adventure.  All 
praise  must  go  to  the  Mexicans  themselves 
and  to  help  they  obtained  from  the  United 
Nations. 

The  roaring  pillar  of  boiling  water  that 
awed  all  of  us  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Inspection  team  here  at  Cerro  Prleto 
is  an  authentic  coda  to  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  In  1939,  three  years  after  Pres- 
ident Lazaro  Cardenas  expropriated  the 
foreign-owned  petroleum  properties  in  Mex- 
ico, that  he  formed  the  Federal  Electricity 
Commission  (CEP)  ior  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  most  powerful  means  of  lifting 
the  peasants  from  poverty.  One  of  CEP's 
organizers  was  Luis  F.  de  Anda,  engineer  son 
of  a  well-to-do  Mexican  family,  who  multi- 
plied his    Inheritance  by  building  hotels. 

In  those  days,  the  big  profit  In  hotels 
came  from  spas  where  wealthy  tourists  could 
soothe  their  ailing  bodies  with  baths  In 
warm  mineral  springs.  Therefore,  de  Anda 
kept  his  eyes  cocked  for  warm  springs  while 
enjoying  his  favorite  pastime  of  hiking  across 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  country- 
side. As  he  clambered  over  the  often  vol- 
canic rocks,  he  came  across  many  bubbling 
waters  in  which  the  Indians  cooked  potatoes 
and  chickens  and  boiled  off  the  bark  of  reeds 
they  then  wove  Into  baskets.  If  the  water 
stayed  that  hot,  de  Anda  reasoned,  Mexico 
might  possess  a  source  of  wealth  far  sur- 
passing the  potential  of  spas.  Perhaps  the 
Mexicans  could  do  what  the  Italians  had 
done  since  1904  at  Larderllo  capture  under- 
ground steam  in  pipes  and  throw  it  Into 
turbines  to  generate  electricity. 

He  could  think  of  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  drill  boles  in  the  earth  to  test  the  Idea. 
No  reason,  that  Is,  except  his  own  lack  of 
technical  knowledge  of  geology.  He  asked  ad- 
vice of  University  of  Mexico  vulcanologlst 
Frederlco  Mooser  and  other  geologists.  The 
outcome  of  their  consultations  was  an  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  turned  to  Iceland, 
where  geothermal  steam  had  been  used  to 
heat  homes  since  1925.  There  was  Gunnar 
Bodvarsson,  an  Icelander  with  years  of  ex- 
perience In  exploitation  of  subterranean 
water  and  steam.  Bodvarsson  went  to  Mexico 
in  1954.  Now  a  professor  of  geophysics  at 
Oregon  State  University,  he  recalls  that  he 
studied  the  rocks  In  the  three  neighborhoods 
pointed  out  to  him  by  de  Anda  and  found 
them  all  promising  sites  of  geothermal  ac- 
tivity. 

In  the  following  year,  de  Anda  started  to 
drill  a  steam  well  on  one  of  the  sites  Bod- 
varsson had  approved — near  Path6,  In  the 
state  of  Hidalgo.  Anticipating  success  In  this 
enterprise,  de  Anda  visited  Italy  and  brought 
back  from  Larderello  an  old  electric  power 
turbine.  He  hitched  it  up  to  the  steam  pipes 
at  Path6  and  felt  vindicated  when  It  pro- 
duced usable  current. 

Luck  Intervened  that  same  year  with  the 
dispatch  to  far-off  Mexicall  of  a  CEF  engi- 
neer to  determine  what  manner  of  power 
scheme  might  provide  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
this  forsaken  desert  region.  Outside  Mexicall, 
he  saw  puddles  of  ground  water  bubbling 
and  heard  from  Irrigation  ditch  diggers  how 
bursts  of  steam  often  came  up  through  the 
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ditch  bottoms.  After  confirming  these  phe- 
nomena for  himself,  he  urged  de  Anda  to 
extend  the  geothermal  search  to  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. 

Five  years  of  deliberation  followed  in  Mex- 
ico City.  The  decision  was  hard  to  make.  Not 
only  its  vast  distance  from  the  capital  but 
the  almost  total  isolation  of  Mexicall  had 
to  be  weighed.  But  de  Anda's  sense  of  destiny 
triumphed  in  the  end.  By  1960.  he  was  head 
of  the  new  CEF  agency,  the  Geothermal  En- 
ergy Commission  (CEG) .  Mooser,  who  had 
become  chief  geologist  of  CEF,  Joined  him  in 
support  of  Cerro  Prlerro's  first  well.  At  less 
than  2,000  feet,  the  drillers  hit  boiling  water 
in  1961. 

By  poetic  chance,  that  happened  to  be  the 
year  in  wliich  the  United  Nations  staged  a 
global  conference  in  Rome  on  unconven- 
tional sources  of  energy.  The  sun,  the  wind, 
the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  temperature 
gradients  of  sea  water  were  considered  along 
with  the  Inner  dynamics  of  Earth  Itself. 
When  the  conference  proceedings  came  to  be 
published,  two  of  the  three  volumes  were 
occupied  entirely  with  reports  of  research 
on  geothermal  p>ower. 

Buoyed  by  these  data  and  by  advice  they 
obtained  from  New  Zealand  (where  geother- 
mal resources,  first  put  to  use  In  1925,  had 
demonstrated  results  worthy  of  nationali- 
zation In  1946),  de  Anda  and  his  associates 
applied  native  Mexican  ingenuity  to  devel- 
opment of  an  enterprise  that  Is  now  attract- 
ing the  investment  Interests  of  the  World 
Bank. 

Among  the  earliest  Yankees  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  Mexican  breakthrough 
was  geologist  Robert  Rex.  In  1961.  he  was 
doing  research  for  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
using  heat-flow  measurements  to  determine 
feasible  sites  for  oil  wells  In  the  Imperial 
Valley.  Oil  and  steam  do  not  mix,  because 
the  heat  required  for  the  latter  dissolves  and 
washes  away  the  hydrocarbon  constituents  of 
the  former.  In  the  19206,  there  had  been  drill- 
ing for  steam  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Salton  Sea,  which  hae  grown  popular  as  a 
sportsmen's  haunt  since  it  formed  in  a 
below-sea-lev.!  pocket  of  the  valley  between 
1905  and  1907  when  the  Colorado  River 
flooded  and  shifted  course  disastrously.  Hot 
water  had  been  recovered  from  those  1920 
steam  weUs,  but  the  well  drillers  felt  It  was 
too  heavily  laden  with  salts  to  be  profitably 
marketed.  So  Rex's  assignment  In  the  oil  well 
hunt  of  the  1960s  boiled  down  to  deciding 
where  the  imderground  temperatures  could 
be  low  enough  to  allow  accumulation  of 
oil  pools. 

In  the  midst  of  this  heat-fiow  analysis.  Rex 
heard  that  the  geothermal  water  brought  up 
at  Mexicall  held  a  much  lesser  burden  of 
minerals  than  did  the  Salton  Sea  steam 
wells.  Deciding  to  employ  his  fluency  In 
Spanish  to  learn  more  on  the  spot,  he  crossed 
the  border  and  picked  up  enough  Informa- 
tion to  persuade  himself  that  the  geological 
formations  Involved  would  favor  the  pres- 
ence of  similar  lightly  salted  brine  north 
of  the  border.  He  looked  again  at  the  heat 
gradients  he  had  compiled  for  Standard  and 
concluded  that  all  but  one  of  the  proposed 
oil  well  sites  were  too  hot  to  harbor  oil. 
The  single  exception  he  considered  marginal 
he  predicted  that  if  a  13,000-foot-deep  hole 
were  drilled,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom 
would  be  500  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  well  was 
drilled  to  the  proposed  depth.  The  tempera- 
ture was  500  degrees.  The  water  that  came  up 
contained  the  same  percentage  of  salt  as  had 
been  recovered  at  Cerro  Prleto, 

This  well  was  In  the  middle  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  It  alone  was  not  enough  to 
convince  Standard  that  drilling  for  steam 
would  prove  as  sound  an  Investment  as  would 
drilling  for  oil  elsewhere.  So  Standard 
abandoned  the  leases  It  had  obtained  for  oil 
exploration.  Despite  his  inability  to  per- 
suade the  company  to  enter  Intensive  re- 
search along  his  line  of  thinking.  Rex  did 
receive  grants  of  Standard   research   funds 
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to  help  support  his  own  studies  when  he 
left  Standard  to  Join  the  University  of 
California  faculty  at  Riverside  in  1967.  Stand- 
ard made  a  further  concession  to  Rex  In 
token  of  its  belief  In  the  Importance  of 
fundamental  research  by  allowing  him  to 
take  with  him  to  Riverside  the  heatflow 
statistics  he  had  gathered  at  Standard's  ex- 
pense and  half  the  staff  that  had  helped 
him  in  the  gathering. 

From  that  nucleus,  in  Rex's  three  years 
at  the  university,  has  grown  a  laboratory 
manned  by  twenty  associates  and  graduate 
students  during  the  academic  year  and  by 
thirty  persons  in  the  summer  months  of 
field  work.  Key  personalities,  aside  from  Rex 
himself,  are  Israeli  geophysiclst  Tsvl  Meldav, 
James  Combs  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Shawn  Beihler  from 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Tyler  Copeland  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

This  crew  has  determined  that  heat  be- 
neath the  valley  floor  Is  two  to  three  times 
the  average  for  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, and  that  spongy  rock  capable  of  hold- 
ing water  underground  Is  15,000  feel  thick 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  and  20,000 
feet  thick  at  the  Mexican  border. 

In  the  1,000-square-mile  area  covered  by 
this  exploratory  work,  seven  especially  hot 
spots  have  been  defined.  These  suggest  the 
existence  of  as  many  pools  of  burled  geo- 
thermal energy,  bubbling  at  temperatures 
above  500  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  a  total 
potential  of  twenty  million  klUowatts  of 
electricity  and  five  to  seven  million  acre  feet 
of  distilled  water  annually  for  at  least  three 
decades  and  possibly  for  one  to  three  cen- 
turies. 

Next  spring,  Rex  and  his  associates  will 
get  down  to  the  serious  business  of  proving 
out  these  exploratory  findings.  Two  1,000- 
foot-deep  wells  will  be  drilled  preliminary 
to  a  major  project  set  for  next  fall:  a  6,000- 
foot  well  from  which  is  expected  to  be  drawn 
boiling  water  and  steam.  Later  on.  Rex  hopes, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  may  finance 
a  well  that  will  go  all  the  way  down  to 
basement  rock  and  perhaps  tap  a  magma 
chamber  for  the  first  time.  Data  obtained 
from  study  of  such  a  well  could  lead  to  a 
new  kind  of  mining,  in  which  the  minerals— 
instead  of  being  dug  from  under  the  earth — 
would  be  fioated  upward  to  the  surface 
and  there  separated  chemically.  Morton  In- 
ternational, Inc.,  which  owns  some  of  the 
geothermal  leases  on  the  heavily  salted 
waters  under  the  Salton  Sea,  has  been  experi- 
menting with  a  pilot  plant  salt  separation 
process  and  has  reported  this  effort  near 
success. 

Rex  Intends  to  accept  Mexico's  Invitation 
to  serve  It  as  a  geothermal  consultant.  He 
considers  it  profitable  to  geothermal  research 
in  the  United  States  for  him  to  make  his 
sophisticated  survey  Instruments  available 
south  of  the  border.  Using  the  border  as  a 
base  line,  he  will  define  the  hot  spots  si- 
multaneously southward  and  northward  of  It 
In  gradual  progression  and  thus  arrive  at 
the  pattern  of  heat  flow  for  the  entire 
Salton  trough.  While  exploitation  In  the 
north  is  catching  up  with  that  In  the  south. 
It  win  be  possible  to  train  young  Mexicans 
and  young  Yankees  together  at  a  Cerro 
Prleto  well  that  has  proved  less  promising 
commercially  than  the  rest  of  the  wells  in 
the  field.  Techniques  of  power  generation 
and  water  desalting  will  be  taught  as  com- 
plementary subjects. 

In  speaking  of  the  future.  Rex  hedges  his 
public  statements  with  caution.  He  notes  the 
necessity  of  refilling  the  geothermal  reser- 
voirs In  order  to  prevent  subsidence  of  the 
valley  fioor.  He  notes  that,  although  geo- 
thermal steam  Is  much  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced than  is  nuclear  steam,  geothermal 
electricity  Is  not  always  competitive  with 
nuclear  electricity  because  nuclear  steam 
emerges  at  high  preasures  and  high  tempera- 
tures suitable  for  filling  large-scale  demknds, 
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whereas  geothermal  steam  comes  out  of  the 
earth  at  relatively  low  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures better  fitted  for  smaller  markets. 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  Rex  emphasizes  that 
geothermal  steam  alone  is  not  a  panacea  for 
the  current  power  shortage  In  the  United 
States. 

Privately,  however.  Rex  will  admit  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  geothermal  potential  of 
the  United  States  is  considerably  greater 
than  anyone  now  supposes.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  official  figure  on  acreage  with 
demonstrated  potential  is  1.350,000.  But  no 
one  really  knows  because  a  high  percentage 
of  land  throughout  the  West  (the  area  of 
promising  heat-fiow  measurements)  Is  owned 
by  the  federal  government  and  Is  not  now 
open  to  geotheroMl  exploration.  Since  1962, 
Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada  has  been  spon- 
soring a  bill  In  Congress  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation, and  the  two  Congressional  houses  (de- 
layed by  one  PreeidenUal  rebuff )  have  finally 
passed  slightly  varying  versions  of  It  after 
writing  in  clauses  to  prevent  giveaway  of 
public  treasure  to  private  speculators.  The 
differences  remain  to  be  resolved  In  the  light 
of  White  House  insistence  that  all  geothermal 
leases  be  subject  to  competitive  bidding. 

At  the  United  Nations,  there  is  strong  re- 
inforcement for  Rex's  suspicion.  A  world- 
wide conference  on  geothermal  energy  held  in 
Pisa,  Italy,  in  the  last  days  of  September  and 
first  days  of  October  1970,  heard  200  scien- 
tific reports,  including  a  significant  one 
from  Russia  that  said  the  geothermal  energy 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  greater  than 
all  other  Soviet  energy  sources  together.  Con- 
sidering Russia's  huge  reserves  of  coal,  oil 
and  gas,  the  Russslan  declaration  has  stag- 
gering implications.  A  U.N.  official  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  record  of  geothermal  per- 
formance commented  after  the  conference: 
"We  used  to  think  a  geothermal  field  would 
last  only  forty  years  at  most  before  becom- 
ing exhausted.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
think  that  a  geothermal  field,  properly  man- 
aged, may  last  forever."  He  cited  the  experi- 
ence of  Italy,  Iceland,  and  New  Zealand  In 
support  of  this  view. 

That  view  may  be  extreme.  But  the  men 
who  hold  it  feel  Justified  by  the  queries  they 
are  getting  on  prospective  geothermal  land 
leases  from  such  globally  reputed  Industrial 
giants  as  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Shell 
on.  Continental  On,  and  Union  On.  At  worst, 
these  men  argue,  smaU  and  poor  nations  can 
vise  cheap  subterranean  energy  to  lift  them- 
selves by  their  bootstraps  as  Mexico  Is  doing. 
The  U.N.  itself  Is  sponsoring  geothermal  en- 
ergy exploration  in  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  ChUe,  Turkey.  Ethi- 
opia, and  Kenya.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
geothermal  resources  in  the  Jordan  River 
valley  might  be  an  economic  force  worthy 
of  being  exerted  toward  a  lasting  peace  pact 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs.  Skeptics 
retort  that  this  idea  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  lofty  dream.  But  geothermal  energy 
has  contributed  to  the  economic  growth  of 
Italy,  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Hungary, 
India,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States  Is  planet  Earth's  back- 
ward child  in  this  appUcatlon  of  science  to 
preservation  of  the  environment.  The  1970 
U.N.  conference  Just  referred  to  had  been 
suggested  by  the  University  of  California 
Riverside  campus.  No  one  In  Washington 
cared  enough  to  pursue  the  honor.  But  the 
Italians  were  enthusiastic;  so  the  conference 
went  to  Pisa.  And  that  Is  orUy  one  symptom 
of  the  situation  that  has  prevaUed  in  this 
cotintry  for  years.  As  early  as  1890,  homes 
and  greenhouses  in  Boise.  Idaho,  were  being 
heated  by  steam  Issuing  from  the  earth  That 
st«am  Is  still  flowing  today  to  200  customers 
along  one  avenue  of  the  city.  The  town  of 
Klamath  Palls,  Oregon,  has  used  geothermal 
steam  in  similar  fashion  since  the  1930s. 
There  the  steam  comes  from  500  wells  and 
U  so  easily  accessible  that  local  plumbers 
make  the  connections  routinely.  Pive  hun- 
dred homes,  seven  schools,  an  apartment 
house,  a  nursing  home,  and  several  factories 
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ippUed  with  heat  In  this  manner.  At 
called    The   Geysers,    ninety   miles 
of  San  Francisco,  where  a  bear  hunter 
came  upon  a  quarter-mile  long  gash 
earth  from  which  steam  was  pouring 
a  series  of  f  umaroles,  the  Pacific  Gas 
^lectrlc  Company  now  generates  82,000 
of    electricity    and    has   plans   for 
that  power  up  to  220,000  kilowatts 
How  many  Americans  are  aware  of 
circumstances?   Do   many   know   that 
northern  California  towns  with  power- 
facUltles  of  their  own  have  con- 
fer steam  they  hope  two  now  pros- 
companies — Geothermal    Resources 
and  Signal  Oil  and  Gas — will 
up  across  the  canyon  from  the  lands 
supplying  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric?  Or 
standard  Oil  of  California  now  holds 
on  large  tracts  of  potential  geothermal 
producing   property  In   the   Imperial 
?  Or  that  Magma  Power  Comfjany  and 
Oil  Company  are  working  together  at 
Hot  Springs,  Nevada,  with  the  Inten- 
pourlng  geothermal  steam  power  Into 
nearby  electric  transmission  trunk  line 

Sierra  Pacific  Company? 
t^ok  Congress  eight  years — years  char- 
by  steadily  heightening  population 
p^wer  crises — to  approach  agreement  on 
of  encouraging  prospectors  to  explore 
sites   of   geothermal   energy.   The 
( lelay  does  not  indicate  much  top-level 
of  regional   effects   geothermal 
might  have  In  distributing  population 
he  apparent  waste  lands  of  the  West 
relieving  the  burden  on  our  over- 
cities, 
east  we  ought  to  discover  how  bright 
{promise    of    America's    geothermal    re- 
really  is.  In  recent  weeks,  one  new 
steam    strike    alone    moved   the 
accepted  boundary  of  the  country's 
province  800  miles  eastward.  Ttie 
^ifas  drilled  by  James   (Pat)   Dunnigan 
Texas,  in  the  collapsed  volcano 
that  now  holds  the  Los  Alamos,  New 
.  nuclear  explosive  research  laboratory, 
this  caldera.  man  will  epitomize  his 
1  ttltude   toward  his  environment,  his 
ess  to  assign  unconventional  com- 
'e  values  to  sources  of  energy  that  do 
p  Dilute    the    air   or   the    water   and   do 
possible  new  belts  of  green  in  otherwise 
countryside,  and  finally  his  determina- 
apply  his  Imagination  as  devotedly  to 
e^laltatlon  of  life  as  he  has  applied  It  to 
(  xtermlnation. 
t  share  of  the  energy  supply  of  the 
States  could  be  provided  by  geother- 
s^eam?  That  question  Is  Impossible  to 
at    the    moment    for  three   reasons. 
a    dependable    source    of    geothermal 
must    be   proved   out   before   it   can 
It   Isn't   at  all  like  a  coal- 
or    oil-fueled    boiler,    which    simply 
to  be  built  soundly  to  deliver  Its  prom- 
.   Second,   geothermal  sources   can- 
proved  until  they  are  discovered,  and 
dfecovery  process  is  only  now  beginning 
.  Third,  a  need  for  power  must  be 
before  any  share  in  fulfilling  the 
n  be  fixed. 
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Aiierlcan  Institute  of  Physics  by  All  Bu- 
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Cambel  conceded  that  "there  Is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  production  of  power 
is  the  main  source  of  the  environmental 
blight  that  engulfs  us  everywhere."  But  he 
said  he  "simply  cannot  conceive  of  return- 
ing to  animate  power  to  supply  energy  con- 
sumed by  modem  Industry.  Not  only  would 
this  be  impossible  technologically;  we  would 
also  reject  it  on  moral  grounds.  Were  we  to 
be  naively  inclined  to  substitute  animate 
power  for  electrical  power,  we  would  have 
to  increase  the  world's  animal  population 
immensely.  In  a  food-hungry  world,  this 
would  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction." 

Cambel  saw  no  hope  of  early  Improvement 
in  the  prevailing  power  shortage  for  the 
following  reason:  In  this  country,  energy 
consumption  has  been  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  7  to  10  per  cent.  But  new  power 
plant  construction  planning  has  been  bEised 
on  an  earlier  acceleration  of  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  reliability  requirements  (e.g., 
to  take  care  of  unexpected  loads  and  gen- 
erator down-times)  call  for  a  20  per  cent 
excess  capacity  that  "does  not  exist  in  several 
metropolitan  areas"  and  cannot  be  provided 
in  a  hurry. 

"Yet,"  Cambel  continued,  "several  im- 
mediate expedients  are  well  known.  These 
are  expanding  the  interconnections  among 
utility  systems,  and  installing  gas  turbine 
and  diesel  generating  units.  We  could  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  having  still  another 
option,  magnetohydrodynamlcs,  had  we  not 
drastically  curtailed  the  associated  research 
and  development  funds." 

Fear  of  thermal  pollution  from  power 
generation,  "although  a  real  one,  should  be 
handled  with  less  hysteria."  he  said.  "In- 
stead of  rejecting  nuclear  plants  outright, 
more  research  should  be  conducted  regarding 
site  levels  of  thermal  pollution;  nor  have 
we  made  exhaustive  studies  of  judicious  de- 
sign and  placement  of  outlets,  or  of  the 
distribution  of  plant  sites.  Generated  power 
could  be  transmitted  and  distributed  by 
means  of  superconducting  underground 
cables.  Although  still  in  the  research  stage, 
there  is  Indication  that  such  cables  are 
feasible." 

Oambel  said  categorically  that  "the  limi- 
tation of  energy  consumption  lies  not  In  any 
shortage  of  resources  but  In  environmental 
limitations."  When  fossil  fuel  reserves,  ura- 
nium and  thorivun  reserves,  the  nuclear  fu- 
sion potential  of  deuterium  In  sea  water, 
and  non-deplet&ble  energy  sources  (hydro, 
aero,  geothermal,  tidal,  and  solar)  are  all 
considered  together,  man  need  not  fear  an 
energy  shortage  for  billions  of  years.  Because 
some  fuels  are  more  abundant  than  others, 
however,  careful  decisions  must  be  made  con- 
cerning when  to  switch  from  one  fuel  to 
another.  But  these  are  easy  in  comparison 
to  the  effectuation  of  controls  over  environ- 
mental pollution.  The  best  hope,  in  Cambel's 
opinion.  Is  creation  of  new  counter-tech- 
nologies that  will  Improve  upon  the  natural 
environment  that  our  present  technologies 
originally  sought  to  modify. 

Government  subsidies  and /or  tax  write- 
offs iihould  be  provided  to  industry  to  stim- 
ulate creativity  through  competition,  Cam- 
bel propwsed.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the 
possibility  of  developing  household  hydro- 
carbon fuel  cells  that  would  obtain  their 
supply  of  gas  from  coal  gasified  with  heat 
produced  by  nuclear-fueled  electric  power 
plants.  The  external  electric  wiring  leading 
into  a  house  would  be  abandoned,  but  the 
wiring  Inside  the  house  would  continue  in 
use.  The  power  used  In  this  system  would 
compete  with  the  power  supplied  by  public 
utilities. 

Another  example:  Direct  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transpwrtatlon  to  join  in  en- 
couraging automobile  makers  to  metamor- 
phose into  providers  of  vehicles  for  all  mod- 
em modes  of  transportaton. 
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Cambel  also  advocated  that  "every  con- 
ceivable fiscal  encouragement"  be  given  to 
manufacturers  who  Invent  appliances  capa- 
ble of  doing  accustomed  work  with  less  en- 
ergy. Such  devices  would  Include  microwave 
ovens  and  stoves  to  replace  conventional  gas 
and  electric  kitchen  stoves;  ultrasonic  dish- 
washers and  laundering  machines  to  replace 
washers  that  thresh  water  about:  electric 
chemllumlnescent  lighting  panels  to  replace 
incandescent  and  fiuorescent  lighting  fix- 
tures; and  thermoelectric  refrigeration  and 
air  conditioning  units  to  replace  convention- 
al compressor-driven  coolers. 

In  short,  the  Cambel  prescription  for  to- 
morrow's energy  research  and  development 
Is  vigorous  orientation  toward  less  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  without  curtailing  human 
comfort. 


CRITICS  OP   CAPITAL  REDEVELOP- 
MENT INCREASING 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  November  29,  published 
an  article  which  I  deem  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  Members  of  the  Congress: 
CRmcs   OF   Capital   Redevelopment 
Increasing 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 

Washington,  November  28. — Daniel  P. 
Mojrnlhan  several  years  ago  when,  referring 
to  the  plan  to  redevelop  historic  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  he  declared:  "It  Is  open  to  us 
In  this  place  to  build  the  first  modern  central 
city  in  the  world." 

Few  would  argue  today  with  the  Presiden- 
tial Counselor's  general  line  of  thought.  But 
a  growing  number  of  people,  ranging  from 
businessmen  who  would  lose  their  property 
to  blacks  who  would  give  priority  to  other 
things,  are  actively  opposing  the  redevelop- 
ment plan. 

The  $650-mllllon  plan.  In  the  works  since 
1962  and  Initiated  by  then  Labor  Secretary 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  looks  toward  re-estab- 
lishing Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  main  street 
befitting  the  capital  of  a  great  nation  and  as 
the  most  famous  ceremonial  boulevard  in  the 
country. 

Just  about  all  of  downtown  Washington 
east  of  14th  Street,  another  main  thorough- 
fare, would  be  rebuilt  under  the  plan.  Gov- 
ernment and  private  office  buildings — with 
shopping  plaz£ts.  pedestrian  malls  and  per- 
haps some  housing  units  mixed  In — would 
replace  the  present  deteriorating  restaurants, 
souvenir  shops  and  liquor  stores. 

Since  the  plan  was  unveiled,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  passed  through  many  changes. 
It  has  gone  from  about  55  per  cent  to  about 
75  per  cent  black.  Its  new  lorm  of  local  gov- 
ernment, together  with  citizen  participation 
in  antlpoverty  and  model  cities  efforts  and  a 
citizen  role  In  the  post-riot  rebuilding  plans 
of  two  years  ago,  has  inspired  hopes  of 
changes  far  beyond  those  envisioned  In  the 
plan. 

Supporters  of  the  plan  Insist  that  rede- 
velopment of  the  avenue  is  vital  to  the  cul- 
tural, social  and  economic  survival  cf  down- 
town Washington. 

They  are  confident  that  the  plan,  which  is 
pending  in  Congress  and  already  has  the 
support  of  President  Nixon,  will  go  through 
next  year  despite  mounting  opposition.  And 
opponents  of  the  plan — in  this  city  where 
the  people  vote  only  for  the  President,  school 
board  members  and  a  nonvoting  Congres- 
sional delegate — would  have  to  agree. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  who  backs 
the  plan,  believes  that  the  revltalizatlon  of 
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the  city's  downtown  area  would  lead  to  the 
rebuilding  of  other  areas.  Including  those  not 
far  away  where  buildings  are  still  boarded  up 
from  the  riots  of  1968. 

But  some  blacks  object  that  the  riot- 
scarred  sections  of  the  black  community 
should  take  precedence.  Others  complain  that 
blacks  had  no  role  In  the  plan's  formulation, 
that  while  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Gen.  John 
Pershing  would  be  honored  with  memorials, 
not  a  single  black  would  receive  any  notice. 

"If  they've  got  to  go  through  with  the 
damn  plan,  at  least  they  could  pay  tribute 
to  some  black  leader,  such  as  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph as  a  great  labor  leader,"  suggested 
Clifford  P.  Alexander  Jr.,  former  chairman  of 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission. 

SUSPICIOUS  OP  RENEWAL 

Moreover,  many  blacks  are  suspicious  of 
urban  renewal  on  principle — an  outgrowth 
of  the  many  Negroes  who  have  been  displaced 
by  such  programs  In  the  past — and  feel  that 
In  any  case  this  particular  plan  is  already 
out  of  date.  As  one  black  put  It: 

"The  plan  just  appears  irrelevant,  if  not 
downright  detrimental  to  this  day  and  age 
in  that  the  shops  and  restaurants  would  be 
out  of  the  class  of  most  black  people." 

James  O.  Gibson,  an  urban  affairs  expert 
with  the  Urban  Coalition,  opposes  the  plan 
as  meant  for  "monuments,  not  for  people, 
for  concrete  rather  than  for  flesh  and  blood." 
And  Mortimer  C.  Lebowitz,  owner  of  several 
department  stores,  opposes  It  as  "hard  for 
the  people,  the  city  F.nd  ths  merchants  who 
serve  the  city  people." 

"It  would  provide  a  monumental  vista 
consonant  with  the  history  and  aspirations 
of  the  nation,"  Mr.  Lebowitz  told  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation.  "But  just  beyond,  and  im- 
possible to  conceal.  Is  the  city  with  Its  wide- 
spread poverty  of  goods  and  spirit  to  shame 
us  in  our  claims  of  grandeur.  This  is  where 
the  $650-mllllon  should  be  spent." 

Among  the  plan's  supporters,  besides 
Mayor  Washington,  Is  the  City  Council 
Chairman,  Gilbert  Hahn  Jr.  both  officials 
were  appointed  by  President  Nixon  and  both 
would  serve  on  the  Development  Corpora- 
tion. They  have  said  they  feel  that  their 
membership  would  assure  that  the  city's  In- 
terests would  be  properly  looked  after.  Previ- 
ously, the  city  government  had  opposed  the 
creation  of  any  new  agencies  as  a  potential 
dilution  of  Its  authority. 

MANY    FEDERAL    MEMBERS 

The  Development  Corporation  would  have 
heavy  representation  from  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. The  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Treas- 
ury, Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Transportation  and  the  administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  would  serve 
on  the  15-member  board  of  directors.  Others 
would  be  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Hahn  and  eight  pri- 
vate citizens,  four  of  them  residents  of  the 
district,  all  appointed  by  the  President. 

There  are  further  questions  over  the  au- 
thority proposed  for  the  corporation.  It  would 
have  the  powers  of  eminent  domain  and  the 
power  to  create  a  parking  authority.  Also, 
the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the  plan 
would  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city's  Zoning  Commission. 

On  that  point,  Arthur  B.  Hatton,  executive 
director  of  the  commission,  said  he  feared  a 
breakdown  in  code  enforcement  might  occur. 
In  southwest  Washington,  he  said,  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  the  city's  renewal 
office,  does  not  have  the  manpower  to  en- 
force zoning  regulations. 

"We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  real 
weaknesses  of  the  land  agency  in  the  south- 
west," Mr.  Hatton  said.  "It  is  responsible  for 
code  enforcement  In  these  special  plans,  such 
as  southwest  and  the  proposed  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan,  but  It  does  not  have  the  staff. 
Illegal  modifications,  such  as  turning  town- 
houses  Into  multiple-family  dwellings,  are 
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taking  place  in  southwest  right  now,  but 
R.L.A.  can't  counter  them." 

Mr.  Hatton  also  agreed  with  some  critics 
that  the  type  of  avenue  the  planners  en- 
visioned was  out  of  character  with  the  type 
of  person  the  area  attracts.  He  said  that  most 
if  not  all  of  the  buildings  would  be  office 
buildings  with  thousands  of  Government 
clerks  and  secretaries. 

"They  have  an  hour  for  lunch,  in  which 
they  want  a  fast  sandwich  and  they  might 
have  time  to  pick  up  a  pair  of  stockings," 
he  said.  "At  5:30  they  will  run  to  the  sub- 
ways that  are  being  built  and  go  straight  to 
the  suburbs." 

Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  plan  but 
within  the  downtown  renewal  program, 
small  business  men  have  organized  into  an 
active  lobbying  group  called  Business  Af- 
fected by  the  Yearly  Action  Plans  [of  urban 
renewal  | . 

The  group  Is  opiK)sed  to  the  plan  unless  an 
accommodation  they  consider  adequate  Is 
made  with  property  owners,  giving  them 
good  compensation  for  properties  and  first 
rights  to  return  after  rebuilding. 

One  city  official  said  he  could  not  muster 
any  sympathy  for  the  business  men. 

'Knowing  the  species,  I  know  their  ca- 
pacity to  survive,"  said  the  official,  a  former 
businessman  himself.  "I  have  less  sympathy 
for  the  small  retailer  than  for  the  resident 
who  loses  his  home." 

Some  businessmen  say  they  are  as  much 
opposed  to  the  plan  on  esthetic  as  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  They  feel  that  some  sights 
along  the  avenue  are  worth  saving  for  his- 
tory's sake,  such  as  the  WlUard  Hotel,  which 
has  been  closed  for  nearly  two  years,  the  Oc- 
cidental Restaurant,  the  Hotel  Washington, 
and  the  National  Press  Building. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  group  of  op- 
ix>nents  Is  Dan  Price,  owner  of  the  Occi- 
dental. 

"We've  got  over  100  years  of  heritage  here, 
but  nobody's  thinking  of  our  history,"  he 
said.  "There's  got  to  be  something  left  of 
cultiire.  Using  the  criteria  they  are  to  tear 
us  down,  most  Federal  buildings  would  have 
to  go." 
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less  families  to  have  a  cheerful  and  memo- 
rable Christmas. 

His  loss  leaves  a  great  void  in  our  City 
and  entire  Community. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tributes  to  the  late  F.  Ward 
Just,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wauke- 
gan  News  Sun,  the  mayor  of  Waukegan, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Sabonjian,  has 
communicated  personal  thoughts  of  a 
most  sensitive  and  appropriate  nature, 
as  follows: 

F.  Ward  Just  was  very  Instrumental  in 
getting  our  local  merchants  and  business 
people  to  underwrite  Municipal  Bonds  for 
City  owned  off-street  parking  lots. 

When  one  of  his  employees  died.  In  his 
own  quiet  way,  he  would  make  discreet  In- 
quiries as  to  what  obligations  both  financial 
or  education  wise  v.-ere  encumbering  the 
family  and  then  pay  these  debts  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

He  was  a  gentle  and  compassionate  man 
but  insisted  on  government  being  conducted 
on  the  highest  level.  He  expected  and  In- 
sisted on  the  best  editorial  Izatlon  on  any 
community  issues.  He  was  the  taxpayer's 
watchdog.  He  initiated  industrial  develop- 
ment for  a  greater  industrial  growth  for 
Waukegan   and   Lake   County. 

His  program  for  solicitation  of  funds, 
which  he  sponsored  through  his  newspaper, 
titled  "Help  them  to  Ho];>e",  assisted  count- 


MICHAEL     PROMES     DAM     THE 
RIVERS,  FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished writer,  Mr.  Michael  Frome,  con- 
servation editor  of  Field  &  Stream,  has 
completed  a  three-part  series  on  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  most  prominent 
projects  involving  changing  the  natural, 
often  drastically.  I  insert  a  copy  of  these 
articles  from  Field  &  Stream  of  October, 
November,  and  December  1970,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Dam  the  Rivers,  Pull  Speed  Ahead 

PART    I 

(By  Michael  Frome) 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  semidetached 
affiliate  of  the  United  States  Army  that 
would  love  to  be  loved  by  all  and  can't 
fathom  why  it  is  not. 

"Some  of  the  recent  criticism,  tied  to  the 
timely  topic  of  the  environment,  has  been 
warjjed  and  is  ill  founded,"  as  a  colonel  in 
the  ranks  recently  assured  a  Kansas  City 
audience  composed  of  friendly  fellow  engi- 
neers and  sympathetic  boomers  of  public 
works.  "We  are  not  the  enemy  of  conserva- 
tion. The  Corps  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  expand  public  concern  for  our 
natural  resources." 

The  colonels  are  speaking  In  such  terms 
everywhere,  for  the  Corps  is  on  the  defensive, 
stinging  from  rising  criticism.  Dr.  Hugh  litis, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  calls  It  "a 
giant  sacred  bull,  which  ought  to  be  chained, 
castrated,  or  slaughtered  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  environment."  Dr.  I»aul  Ehrllch.  of  Stan- 
ford, denounces  its  "beaver  complex" — an 
instinctive  desire  to  change  all  water  flow  In 
the  United  States  at  whatever  social  cost. 

People  are  not  only  speaking  out  against 
the  Corps  in  virtually  every  comer  of  the 
country,  they  are  mad  and  frustrated  as  well. 
In  Marin  County,  California,  in  May  1969,  a 
group  of  citizens,  after  exhausting' rational 
efforts  to  block  the  Corps  from  distorting 
tree-lined  Tamalpals  Creek  Into  a  concrete 
drainage  ditch,  then  sought  to  do  so  phyel- 
cally  on  the  site.  One  woman  placed  her 
leg  in  the  path  of  a  power  saw  aimed  at  the 
trunk  of  a  beautiful  big  tree  In  the  stream- 
bed.  She  and  forty-one  others — studenta, 
housewives,  psychiatrists,  architects — had  to 
be  hauled  away  by  the  local  constabulary 
before  the  construction  project  billed  as 
"flood  control"  proceeded. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  collecting  ex- 
periences on  the  paradoxical  emasculation 
of  our  public  resources  by  the  Corps  with 
public  funds.  Herbert  Read,  vice-president 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  In  Indiana,  who 
has  played  a  key  role  in  the  bitter  fight  to 
rescue  for  posterity  some  small  shred  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes,  wins  the  prize  for  eloquent 
Invective.  On  the  basis  of  intimate  contact, 
he  calls  the  Corps  "tight,  hidebound,  arro- 
gant, unprogresslve,  anti-reform,  self-pro- 
tective, self-perpetuating,  publlc-be-damned, 
and  unrepentant."  Mr.  Read,  who  Is  an  engi- 
neer himself,  decries  "the  runaway,  un- 
checked power  of  the  Engineers  in  their  ram- 
paging campaign  to  wipe  every  vestige  of  nat- 
ural landscape  from  the  face  of  America." 
Moreover,  "In  many  instances  they  bend, 
twist,  and  interpret  the  rules  to  suit  their 
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objectives.   They   surround   their   work 

military  secrecy  wholly  unnecessary  to 

purpose." 

E  lough  calumny  has  been  heaped  upon  the 

,  ect.  The  primary  goal  of  Field  &  Stream 

;|ils  series  Is  not  to  add  to  It,  but  rather 

alyze  and  Identify  the  Issues:  to  search 

the   way   out   of   a   public   morass   that 

even  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  Presl- 

amd    to   cite   specific    projects   which 

never  be  built  and   which   thoughtful 

citizens  are  striving  to  prevent. 

Corps  may  be,  as  sometimes  charged, 
■nost  powerful,  most  pervasive  lobby  in 
Was  ilngton.   However,   It  acts   in  symbiotic 
relationship  with  other  forces  and  can  hardly 
"-  course  even  if  It  wants  to. 

spokesmen,  for  example,  like  to  say 

the  public,  through  its  representatives 

C  >ngress,  and  not  the  agency  Itself  which 

K  les  what  will  and  will  not  be  done  in  the 

resources  development  field.  But  the 

of  the  ■■public"  that  Is  heard  loudest. 

most  effectively,  belongs  not  to  citizen 

cons  irvatlonlsts,  sportsmen,  or  scholars,  who 

!  till  learning  their  way  around,  but  to 

irs.     real     estate     speculators     and 

industrial  develojjers.  and  buslness- 

They  are  tightly  organized  in  lobbying 

such  as  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 

"in.    Mississippi    Valley    Association, 

^-Tombigbee     Association,     Florida 

Wat^ways     Association,     Missouri -Arkansas 

s  Flood  Control  and  Conservation  Asso- 

inn.  Inland  Empire  Waterways  Assocla- 

Columbla  Basin  Development  League, 

lean  Waterways  Council,  and  National 

1  s  and  Harbors  Congress,  all  beating  the 

•:oms  to  receive  something  for  nothing 

expense  of  Federal  taxpayers. 

and  other  water  resource  projects 

come  cheaply,   but   they   often   oome 

Congressmen  may  talk  loudly  about 

I  ck  of  funds  for  poverty  programs,  parks, 

-   water,  and  saving  the  cities,  but  the 

is  there  is  something  at  the  pork  barrel 

'  erybody  who  plays  the  game.  Economy 

str  ctly  for  the  other  guy's  district. 

Lyndon  Johnson  tried  a  different  approach. 

he  asked  for  nine  new  construction 

The  Senate  funds  bill  responded  with 

apprcfcriatlons  for  fifty. 

Un  ler  Richard  Nixon  there  doesn't  even 
to  be  a  matter  of  contention.  "This  Is 
for  business  as  usual,  spending  as 
politics  as  usual,"  the  President  stated 
F<  bruary  26.  1970.  "This  is  the  time  for 
cuttu.g  out  waste  and  cutting  down  costs 
lew  vigor  and  new  determination."  This 
splendid  declaration  may  apply  to  others  but 
the  Corps,  which  continues  to  receive 
a4nuai  allocation  of  $1.3  billion  In  the 
'8  budget. 
President  needs  to  take  a  searching 
his  own  people  tn  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budg4t,  who  must  give  the  Administration 
approval  before  a  water  project  goes 
Tess.   Their  analyses   are  superficial 
predicated  more  upon  political  con- 
siders tlons  than  environmental  conservation. 
Ip-esldent  needs  to  stiffen  the  backbone 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well  as  his 
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Corps  Is  the  oldest  construction  agency 

United  States  and  the  largest  In  the 

This  means  It  Is  capable  of  doing  the 

lamage — as  well  as  the  most  good,  per- 

glven  the  right  direction.  It  had  Its 

lings  during  the  American  Revolution 

j-ew  up  as  an  elite  corps  together  with 

Mlltary  Academy  at  West  Point.  With 

-  ■  e   of  the   Rivers   and   Harbors   Act   of 

t  became  involved  In  nonmlUtary  en- 

'ng.  Since  then  it  has  developed  most 

nation's  harbors  and  navigable  water- 

During    the    nineteenth    century    It 

on  a  variety  of  projects.   Including 

Capitol  and  Washington  Monument. 

!  early  years  of  this  century  it  built 

-"lama  Canal.  In  1917  It  was  placed  in 

of  flood  control  on  the  Lower  Mlssls- 

TJnder  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936 
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and  subsequent  legislation,  its  duties  were 
broadened  to  include  water  resources  and 
power  development,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation,  water  supply,  and  pollu- 
tion abatement.  In  194€,  It  was  given  beach 
and  shoreline  erosion  control.  Once  concerned 
only  with  navigation,  then  with  flood  con- 
trol, the  Corpe  today  may  assign  economic 
values  to  a  long  list  of  construction  beneflts. 
Why  is  this  work  done  under  the  Army's 
aegis?  One  may  wonder.  During  World  War 
II  the  Corps  built  bridges,  airfields  and  docks, 
and  cleared  beachheads.  Engineers  are  Im- 
portant for  such  military  work.  Yet.  al- 
though the  budget  of  the  Corps  was  trebled 
in  the  past  fifteen  years,  there  were  ques- 
tions In  the  ranks  about  Its  ability  to  pro- 
duce in  Vietnam  at  maximum  efficiency. 
The  reason  Is  plain :  The  Corps  is  so  wrapped 
up  In  civil  works  its  ability  to  fulfill  its  basic 
mission  la  seriously  hampered. 

The  Civil  Works  Division  of  the  Corps 
comprises  a  cadre  of  200  military  officers  and 
approximately  35.000  civilians.  The  former 
are  said  to  supervise  the  latter;  since  an  of- 
ficers  tour  of  duty,  normally  about  three 
years,  is  very  short  compared  with  the  life 
of  a  project,  however,  he  Is  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  career  civilian  engineers,  who  roll  on 
and  on  and  on. 

Through  Its  eleven  divisions,  subdivided 
Into  thirty-eight  districts,  the  Corps  has 
more  than  4.000  civil  works  projects  in  vari- 
ous stages,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$32.3  billion  and  rising  steadily.  This  out- 
fit has  a  life  expectancy  of  forever  In  dredg- 
ing rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  con- 
structing dikes  for  flood  control,  building 
dams  and  reservoirs,  and  channelizing 
streams.  In  my  own  state.  Virginia,  the 
Corps  lists  150  projects  extending  Into  most 
nooks  and  crannies,  from  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  to  mountain  reservoirs  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin.  The  list  Includes  Projects  Com- 
pleted. Projects  Underway,  Active  Author- 
ized Projects  Not  Started.  Other  Authorized 
Projects.  Regional  Investigations  Underway. 
Basin  Development  Investigations  Under- 
way. Surveys  Underway.  Here  indeed  Is  a 
well-oiled  machine  that  never  runs  down. 

Rarely.  If  ever.  Is  a  proposed  project  killed 
for  keeps,  no  matter  how  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary it  may  be.  The  Corps,  and  Con- 
gress, can  sustain  something  alive  and  kick- 
ing for  decades  via  studies  and  surveys,  re- 
studles  and  revaluations.  The  back  shelf  Is 
wide  and  deep,  loaded  with  reports  labeled 
"deferred"  and  "deauthorlzed,"  but  waiting 
for  the  right  time  to  be  dusted  off,  author- 
ized, funded,  and  activated.  Such  projects 
have  been  used  by  some  of  our  best  Presi- 
dents in  the  lowest  form  of  political  payoff, 
and  the  Corps  has  Invariably  been  ready. 

Official  spokesmen  will  vow  that  projects 
are  always  originated  at  the  local  level  and 
developed  by  Interested  citizens  and  Con- 
gressmen through  the  political  process,  but 
officials  sometimes  are  assigned  to  go  out 
and  get  "proponents."  As  few  as  five  persons 
In  number  may  constitute  a  front  organiza- 
tion, which  the  Corps  aids  In  promoting  lo- 
cal Interest  and  support.  It  Is  also  common- 
ly claimed  that  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors — composed  of  six  gener- 
als and  a  colonel  backed  up  by  seventy  civil- 
ian specialists  assigned  to  review  all  pro- 
posals from  the  field — has  recommended 
against  55  per  cent  of  them.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  so,  but  a  former  staff  member  of 
the  Board  assured  me  that  honest  individuals 
In  the  ranks  have  been  told,  when  turning  In 
negative  evaluations,  "That's  the  wrong  an- 
swer. Write  up  a  report  Justifying  the  proj- 
ect." Some  of  the  most  decisive  Judgments 
are  made  at  the  annual  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  a  rendezvous  of  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, and  construction  boomers,  at 
which  projects  are  selected  and  approved  for 
movement  through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees on  the  Hill.  It  Is  a  strange  conduit 
for  conducting  affairs  of  the  nation. 
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In  order  to  Justify  funding  under  laws  and 
regulations,  a  project  proposal  must  show 
that  benefits  outweigh  costs.  This  is  Itnown 
as  the  benefit-cost  ratio,  an  extremely  ques- 
tionable system  which  may  have  been  valid 
when  Instituted,  but  which  now  serves  to 
Insure  approval  of  marginal  projects.  Analy- 
sis after  analysis  has  shown  calculations  that 
consistently  exaggerate  the  beneflts  and 
minimize  the  costs.  This  is  really  nothing 
new.  The  Hoover  Commission  of  1955  study- 
ing reorganization  of  the  government  de- 
clared, "If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  adopted  a 
policy  of  exerting  more  rigid  requirements  to 
determine  economic  beneflts  you  could  ex- 
pect a  reduction  in  the  number  of  favorable 
reports." 

In  1964,  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  of  Wis- 
consin, a  critic  of  wasteful  military  spending, 
conducted  a  study  of  380  Corps  projects,  "i 
consistently  found  that  projects  with  an  al- 
leged benefit-cost  ratio  of  less  than  2-to-l 
provide  returns  less  than  their  cost,"  he  re- 
ported. "Costs  of  public  works  are  Invariably 
much  greater  than  originally  estimated  be- 
cause of  poor  estimates  and  Inflationary  pres- 
sures." 

The  truth  Is  that  no  Corps  project  ever 
comes  within  estimated  construction  costs. 
A  study  of  167  flood  control  projects  shows 
the  actual  expenditures  to  be  as  much  as 
double  those  estimated  at  the  time  of  au- 
thorization. "No  private  construction  com- 
pany could  have  remained  Ln  business  with 
such  a  performance  record."  ^.according  to 
Dr.  Gardner  Brown,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Washington.  Yet, 
in  dealing  with  the  public  account,  the 
Corps  is  able  to  go  back  to  Congress  for  In- 
creased appropriations  reselling  a  bad  In- 
vestment on  grounds  that  It  has  gone  too 
far  to  cancel. 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  economic  mis- 
calculations and  manipulations  (Including 
the  use  of  flctltlously  low  Interest  rates). 
The  Corps  assigns  benefits  to  water  supply, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
pollution  abatement — but  fails  to  apply  the 
hidden  costs  for  destruction  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  "benefits  lost"  from  wildlife 
species  extinguished,  valleys  and  forests 
flooded,  historic  streams  submerged,  entire 
ecological   systems  disrupted. 

This  issue  comes  home  very  plainly  In  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Dr.  Donald  W.  Janes 
In  behalf  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Conserva- 
tion Council,  a  citizen  group  trying  to  block 
channelization  of  100  miles  of  the  Arkansas 
River  below  Pueblo,  Colorado.  "It  would  re- 
duce the  water  table  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
by  about  7  feet,  disrupt  valuable  wildlife 
resources,  and  would  cost  more  money  than 
the  estimated  value  of  the  flood  plain  which 
the  project  purports  to  protect."  Dr.  Janes 
declared.  "We  feel  this  project  has  serious 
weaknesses.^-iiMeallstlc.  Is  Inordinately  ex- 
pensive to  •  taxjiayers.  and  is  simply  not 
wanted  by  the  people  the  project  is  designed 
to  protect." 

The  Corps  may  possibly  be  preeminent  in 
engineering,  though  even  this  Is  open  to 
question.  Certainly  economics  is  not  Its 
forte;  it  lacks  the  objectivity.  If  not  the 
competency  for  making  Its  own  determina- 
tions of  benefit-cost  ratios,  and  should  be 
disqualified.  Its  greatest  weakness,  however, 
lies  In  the  lack  of  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  ecological  principles.  General  Wil- 
liam F.  Cassldy,  who  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Corps  for  five  years  until  1969,  recognized 
this  deficiency.  Under  his  administration, 
the  Corps  Instituted  a  regulation  declaring 
It  would  recommend  carrying  out  a  poten- 
tial development  "only  when  convinced  that 
the  sum  of  the  prospective  economic  and 
esthetic  gains  would  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
economic   costs  and  esthetic  loeses." 

As  everyone  knows,  words  In  a  govern- 
ment agency  are  the  easiest  item  to  come 
by.  It  is  no  small  matter,  even  In  the  most 
progressive  of  agencies,  to  Infuse  a  policy 
declaration   at   the   top   Into   thought   and 
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action  processes  in  the  ranks,  or  to  reverse 
the  momentum  of  years.  Still,  General  Cas- 
sldy was  consciously  endeavoring  to  move 
bis  organization  closer  to  the  mainstream 
of  American  thought.  "Our  profession  needs 
the  help  of  other  disciplines  In  assimilating 
and  mastering  environmental  problems."  he 
once  declared.  "We  cannot  ourselves  be  biol- 
ogists, landscape  architects,  chemists,  bac- 
teriologists, as  well  as  engineers.  Part  of 
our  future  is  to  bring  ourselves  in  closer 
teamwork  with  the  specialists  in  these  fields. 
We  are  seeking  Improved  working  relation- 
ships with  conservation  groups  and  orga- 
nizations. Our  purpose  Is  not  Jus'  to  explain 
our  activities  to  them,  but  also  to  acquire 
a  better  understanding  of  their  needs  and 
views." 

If  one  were  to  assess  the  history  of  the 
Corps,  he  would  be  obliged  to  conclude  that 
General  Cassidy's  declaration  and  the  fol- 
lowup,  such  as  It  may  be,  by  his  successor. 
General  Clarke,  are  long  overdue.  The  Gov- 
ernment's role  In  the  promotion  of  water 
resources  may  have  been  appropriate  when 
expansion  and  development  were  regarded 
as  "the  staff  of  national  life."  The  Erie  Ca- 
nal, for  example.  In  one  decade  transformed 
New  York  City  Into  the  leading  metropolis 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  enriching  and  ex- 
panding community  life.  By  the  same  token, 
dams  may  have  been  the  best  means  of  their 
time  to  prevent  floods,  produce  power,  store 
water,  and  open  rivers  to  navigation.  Man- 
matde  lakes  do  Indeed  provide  fishing,  boat- 
ing, water  skiing,  swimming,  and  shoreline 
camping.  But,  without  restraint  or  restric- 
tion, we  have  channeled,  dammed,  polluted, 
dredged,  silted,  and  otherwise  disfigured  our 
waterways  beyond  recognition  by  God  or 
any  early  American  who  may  have  known 
them  In  their  native  state.  Enough  Is  enough 
of  the  psychotic  flxatlon  on  construction  as 
the  magic  key  to  profits,  politics,  and  "prog- 
ress." Ecological  sanity  and  development 
have  now  collided  head  on.  Government 
must  guard  the  public  Interest  by  main- 
taining nonmonetary  values  against  the  in- 
roads of  development  for  monetary  gain,  as 
Luna  Leopold,  the  distinguished  hydrologlst, 
has  written.  In  order  to  assure  the  maximum 
beneflts  from  our  resources  over  the  long- 
term  future.  Americans  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  a  block-building  construction  economy 
In  an  environmental  desert  of  quicksand. 

We  now  recognize  that  deviation  from  the 
norm  in  river  flow  creates  unimaglned 
problems.  Little  Is  actually  known  about 
storage,  evaporation,  transfer,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  artificial  impoundments  on  earth 
stresses.  High  dams  may  actually  cause  earth- 
quakes since  the  great  weight  of  impounded 
waters  triggers  release  of  tectonic  forces.  In 
another  respect,  the  Aswan  Dam  of  Egypt  has 
become  a  classic  of  miscalculation  before  the 
world.  It  causes  soil  nutrients  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  instead  of  continu- 
ing Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea — and  this 
lack  of  nutrients  is  destroying  fish  popula- 
tions which  for  thousands  of  years  have  fed 
residents  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Almost  all  dams  cause  changes  in  fiow  pat- 
terns, water  temperatures,  the  chemistry  and 
quality  of  the  waters,  the  biological  inter- 
relationship of  the  Clearwater  streams  below 
them.  Fluctuating  water  levels  periodically 
expose,  then  Inundate,  tlmberlands  and 
scenery.  Dead  trees  and  silt  are  substituted 
for  green  trees  and  plant  and  animal  com- 
munities which  have  lived  near  these  flow- 
ing waters.  Beauty  and  quality  are  sacriflced. 
Mud,  carried  to  the  dam  by  Its  source  waters, 
settles  In  the  reservoir,  where  It  accumulates 
In  the  form  of  silt  and  sediment.  As  the  res- 
ervoir fills  up,  its  value  diminishes,  while 
the  danger  of  flood  Increases;  and  every  res- 
ervoir Is  limited  In  Its  usefulness  by  Its  life 
expectancy. 

Since  1936,  billions  of  dollars  have  been  In- 
vested by  the  Federal  Government  In  flood 
control  projects.  Despite  the  massive  Invest- 
ment, losses  have  shown  an  upward  trend, 
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now  costing  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  With  few  exceptions,  every  stream  must 
get  out  of  its  banks  from  time  to  time  and 
use  Its  flood  plain  to  carry  the  flows  It  can- 
not accommodate  In  Its  normal  channel.  No 
area  Is  ever  completely  protected.  It  Is  some- 
times said  that,  "Floods  are  an  act  of  God; 
flood  damages  result  from  acts  of  men." 
Through  flood  plain  zoning,  a  form  of  land 
regulation  eliminating  development,  the 
flood  hazard  can  become  the  basis  for  pre- 
serving open  space  and  recreation  in  the  low- 
lands, while  providing  sound  flood  control. 
Yet  dams,  levees,  and  other  works  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  encourage  developers  to 
build  where  they  do  not  belong.  Cities  con- 
tinually push  beyond  protective  reach  of  a 
project  In  Ignorance  of  the  hazard  because 
It  Is  profitable  for  private  owners,  even 
though  Imposing  heavy  burdens  on  society 
and  the  general  public. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  case  of  Llbby 
Dam,  which  is  now  under  construction  In 
Montana.  When  the  project  first  arose  a  few 
years  ago.  the  town  of  Bonners  Ferry  was 
the  only  significant  population  center  in  a 
seventy-mile  area  astride  the  Canadlan-U.S. 
border  subject  to  flooding.  Much  of  Bonners 
Perry  Is  on  high  ground,  but  in  flood  years 
the  Corps  spent  up  to  two  or  three  million 
dollars  keeping  downtown  stores  dry  and 
protecting  dikes  around  surrounding  farm- 
land. Below  Bonners.  the  valley  flooded  and 
provided  good  waterfowl  habitat  and  good 
hay  land  on  silt  fiats  when  they  were  dry. 

Somehow,  the  needs  of  downtown  Bon- 
ners Perry  became  "a  key  element  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  in  the  Interest  of 
flood  control,  power  generation,  recreation, 
and  related  water  uses."  Construction  began 
In  1966  on  a  project  then  estimated  at  $373 
million.  The  reservoir  will  be  90  miles  long, 
backing  water  forty-two  miles  into  Can- 
ada, with  a  harmful  impact  upon  habi- 
tat of  waterfowl,  mountain  sheep,  and  other 
fauna.  In  terms  of  flood  control.  It  would 
have  made  more  sense — and  cost  only  a  frac- 
tion as  much — to  move  the  business  section 
of  Boimers  Perry  to  higher  ground  south 
of  town.  Improve  the  dikes  to  protect  the 
primary  areas  of  farmland,  and  let  the  rest 
flood  periodically. 

There  is  something  Irrational  and  Inde- 
cent about  such  happenings.  Whether  the 
Initial  responsibility  rests  with  the  Corpe 
or  local  businessmen  looking  for  a  public 
handout  or  politicians  too  wlUlng  to  serve 
the  special  Interests  is  not  Important.  The 
question  Is  whether  physical  and  biological 
integrity  of  natural  water  courses  are  bet- 
ter left  Intact  for  the  long-range  benefit  of 
mankind.  Certainly  big  dams  are  obsolete; 
they  are  not  the  Vave  of  the  future.  The 
ancient  Justlflcatlbn  for  hydroelectric  power 
may  no  longer  be  valid,  considering  there 
are  now  other  ways  to  generate  power.  It 
is  often  a  crude  and  expensive  form  of  water 
control.  We  should  be  inventorying,  classi- 
fying, and  defining  rivers  for  their  best  uses. 

The  new  reservoirs  usually  show  marked 
Increases  in  sport  fish  populations  and 
excellent  harvest  success  for  the  first  few 
years.  Water  releases  from  reservoirs,  when 
appropriately  controlled  In  volume,  temper- 
ature, and  quality,  sometimes  maintain  and 
Improve  flsheries.  Much  Is  made  of  these 
points.  However,  in  many  cases  the  initial 
upsurge  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  declining 
success  after  the  population  expansion  ceases 
and  stabilizes.  When  water  flow  Is  obstructed 
by  a  dam,  the  typical  reservoir  becomes  a  nu- 
trient trap  producing  heavy  sediment  build- 
ups, which  ultimately  render  the  bottom 
unproductive  for  many  popular  sport  flsh. 
Moreover,  dams  and  reservoirs  may  block 
passage  of  anadromous  fish  between  sea  and 
spawning  grounds,  physically  damage  the 
spawning  areas,  and  upset  oxygen  and  other 
water  quality  conditions.  In  the  East,  dams 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  At- 
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alewlfe  to  very  low  levels.  In  the  Northwest, 
flsh  ladders  are  still  being  added  to  recently 
constructed  dams  In  order  to  compensate 
for  serious  reduction  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  many  fine  streams. 

The  Corps  likes  to  cite  statistics  showing 
that  its  300  lakes  are  subject  to  a  heavier 
volume  of  visitors  than  all  gamee  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  soccer,  hockey,  and 
assorted  other  spectator  sports  combined. 
This  may  be  impressive,  but  principally  In 
terms  of  numbers.  It  would  be  a  national 
folly  to  sacrifice  the  few  surviving  moving 
rivers,  which  constitute  a  living,  vibrant 
part  of  our  heritage,  to  developments  which 
recognize  only  limited  purposes  and  tech- 
nical competence.  Areas  must  be  left  alone, 
free  of  the  engineers  and  builders,  and  pre- 
served in  their  natural  sute  so  that  people 
may  come  as  individuals  and  develop  sensi- 
tivity to  the  inspirational  and  scientific 
values  in  undisturbed  nature.  Most  libraries 
were  built  at  public  expense,  though  not 
for  the  so-called  "greateet  number"  on  the 
order  of  parking  lots  and  drlve-ln  restau- 
rants. Churches,  libraries,  universities— and 
protected  wilderness  solitudes — are  provided 
to  furnl&h  a.  climate  wherein  the  seeds  of 
Individual  growth  can  germinate  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

As  I  wrote  at  the  outset,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  love  to  be  loved.  Certainly 
It  is  not  the  only  public  agency  not  yet  in 
tune  with  the  environmental  needs  of  the 
hour.  In  the  water  resources  field,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
are  all  seeking  new  rivers  to  conquer. 

Still,  one  can  feel  faint  winds  of  change 
in  the  Corps  and  hear  words  that  almost 
make  hope  spring  to  his  heart.  "Ironically, 
the  man  who  is  top  bad  guy  to  thousands 
of  conservationists  is  an  active  conserva- 
tionist himself,"  Engineering  News-Record 
reported  of  General  Cassldy  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  "He's  proud  of  the  azaleas  and  roses  he's 
planted  around  his  Port  Belvolr  home.  And 
he  thinks  nothing  of  trudging  through  ten 
Inches  of  snow  at  6:30  a.m.  to  refuel  a  half- 
dozen  bird-feeders  before  he  leaves  for  his 
office." 

Apparently  General  Clarke,  the  present 
Chief,  found  this  to  be  an  Inspirational  idea 
for,  according  to  the  Corps.  "The  Clarkes  wake 
up  every  morning  to  the  impatient  calling  of 
birds  waiting  to  be  fed.  The  birds  invariably 
win  out  on  whether  the  General's  coffee  or 
blrdfeed  Is  dispensed  first.  He  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself,  however.  He  built  the 
birdfeeders." 

Nature  enthusiasts  will  find  this  touching, 
no  doubt.  There  Is.  however,  an  old  expres- 
sion that  war  is  too  importont  to  leave  to 
the  generals;  by  the  same  token,  conserva- 
tionists may  feel  that  our  environment  Is  too 
Important  to  leave  to  the  Engineers. 

PART    n 

The  sophisticated  ditch  diggers,  earth  mov- 
ers, and  dam  builders  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are  generally 
accepted  as  upright  fellows  of  rectitude  and 
honor.  Even  severe  critics,  who  may  de- 
noimce  the  Corps  as  a  destroyer  of  na- 
ture, are  prone  to  comment  on  its  tradi- 
tions of  Integrity.  The  Engineers  are  said 
to  be  "clean,"  which  means  no  scandals  of 
payola,  at  least   none  showing. 

But  students  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
have  learned  to  identify  a  form  of  deep- 
seated  corruption  that  doesn't  know  it  is 
corrupt.  Regulatory  agencies  play  a  game  of 
holding  hands  with — and  running  Interfer- 
ence for — the  Industries  they  are  assigned  to 
regulate.  This  dirty  business  Is  caUed  "cllent- 
1am."  The  same  kind  of  sport  Is  popular 
within  a  broad  spectrum  of  bureaus,  which 
feel  most  comfortable  with  large  Industries 
and  special  economic  Interests.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  no  exception.  Many  engineers, 
both  military  and  civilian,  who  approve  con- 
struction projects,  later  end  up  on  contrac- 
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"^he  Corps  Insists  that  It  gives  the  people 
what  they  want.  However,  as  a  conse- 
(  nee  of  most  of  Its  exercises  In  civil  works, 
sor  lebody  ends  up  as  a  big  winner,  with  the 
paid  for  In  environmental  deterioration 
immense  expenditures  out  of  the  tax- 
's pocketbook — and  with  no  record  of 
dissent  from  the  Army  Engineers. 

of  the  buUt-ln  frauds  in  the  Corps' 

op^ation  is  reliance  on  the  principle  that 

can  be  undertaken  whenever  benefits 

shown  to  exceed  the  costs.  There  are  no 

stipulations  as  to  whom  the 

must    accrue.     Consequently,    the 

i  has  been  free  to  perform  costly  work 

)ubUc  expense  in  cases  where  vested  in- 

prove  to  be  the  greatesrt  or  the  only 
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classic  In  this  respect  may  be  the 
River  Project,  a  23 '/2 -mile  channel 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  It  in- 
volfred  the  removal  of  more  than  42  million 
c  yards  of  soil,  disrupting  habitat  of 
waterfowl,  shorebirds,  and  muskrats  in  or- 
to  serve  the  operations  of  one  single 
named  United  States  Steel.  Then 
e  is  the  Burns  Waterway  Harbor,  designed 
prii^clpally  for  the  benefit  of  Bethlehem 
and  Midwest  Steel  (a  division  of  Na- 
tional Steel) .  More  on  this  lurid  affair  be- 
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jxjlnt   must   be   made   that   wherever 
national  resources  Issues   are  made  big 
and  the  leadership  of  conservation 
orginizations  is  tough  enough,  the  promo- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  any  bu- 
y,    or    Congress    and    the    President, 
be    resisted.    This    Is   democracy   at   Its 
.  But  when  nobody  is  looking,  or  when 
is  not  enough  public  input  and  pres- 
sure to  offset  the  lobbying  Influences  of  the 
interests,  allied  with  hungry  politi- 
suaything    can    happen — and    usually 
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T  lerefore,  Field  &  Stream  presents  the  fol- 

!  ng  resume  of  the  Fifteen  Most  Unwanted 

ects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  All  In- 

Impending  destruction  of  natural  re- 

s  and  a  waste  of  Federal  funds;  all  are 

fought  by  conservationists  on  the  flr- 

llne.  Their  efforts  against  these  projects 

ve  wide  support. 

f.  The  Indiana  Dunes 
FV  ir  fifty  years  outdoorsmen  and  nature 
entl  uslasts  urged  national  protection  for  the 
bogs,  marshes,  and  sandy  beaches 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
miles  east  of  Chicago.  In  the  early 
when  they  were  nearing  their  goal, 
and  Midwest  Steel  decided  to 
bullb  major  works  in  the  heartland  of  the 
dun  !s.  The  Army  Engineers  obligingly  rec- 
omn  lended  spending  more  than  $25  million  of 
Federal  funds  In  order  to  give  the  steel  com- 
a  ready-made  port,  private  slips,  ter- 
minal facilities,  the  works. 

Save-the-Dunes  Council  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  challenged  the  Corps'  feasi- 
figures.  They  discovered  Inflated 
s  based  on  incorrect  and  doctored  fig- 
The  steel  companies  got  what  they 
ed  anyway,  through  the  influence  of  In- 
dlant  politicians  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Engineers.  When  the  Indiana  Dunes 
Natlt)nal  Lakeshore  was  finally  established, 
of  the  choicest  areas  had  been  devoured 
Exploitation  and  speculation. 
1966.  the  Corps  granted  Bethlehem  a 
for  an  industrial  landfill  of  330  acres 
a  half-mile  into  the  lake,  to  be 
by  a  250-foot-hlgh  complex  of  blast 
and  gigantic  lakefront  scrap  heap, 
tried  to  do  so  without  conducting 
c  hearings.  Then  it  Ignored  pleas  of  the 
Interior  Department  that  (a)  the  view  from 
1  no6t  natural  part  of  the  dunes  shoreline 
woujl  be  undermined  by  industrial  blight 
b)  the  massive  rubble  mound  break- 
could  well  cause  serious  p>ollutlon 
problems.  It  also  disregarded  the  question  of 
whel  her  Bethlehem  really  needed  the  fill  for 
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Its  mUl  operations  or  whether  it  wa«  simply 
creating  land  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

The  fight  continues.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment, responding  to  citizen  groups.  Is  now 
demanding  that  the  Corps  require  Bethlehem 
to  build  a  sand  ridge  600  feet  wide  and  150 
feet  high  In  order  to  screen  the  park  from  the 
facility  at  Burns  Harbor.  It  is  also  asking  the 
elimination  of  40  acres  of  the  landfill  at  the 
northern  point,  a  reduction  of  less  than  1 
percent  in  Bethlehem's  acreage,  but  which 
would  reduce  visual  pollution  from  the  lake- 
shore  by  50  percent. 

Bethlehem  is  scarcely  Inclined  to  accept 
this  proposal.  The  stakes  are  high:  after  all, 
the  steel  company  paid  Indiana  $125  an  acre 
for  underwater  rights  to  land  which  Is  now 
worth  $25,000  an  acre. 

The  stakes  are  higher  still.  What  will  be- 
come of  Lake  Michigan?  Thousands  of  acres 
have  been  filled  in  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  filled  by  United  States  Steel,  Inland 
Steel,  Midwest  Steel,  and  Bethlehem  Steel. 
Boomers  of  construction  propose  a  20,000- 
acre  fill  for  a  jetport,  and  another  60,000- 
acre  fill  for  a  so-called  "linear  city"  extend- 
ing from  Chicago  to  Burns  Ditch  Harbor. 
Should  this  course  be  adopted,  the  southern 
edge  of  the  lake  would  move  progressively 
northward,  creating  the  same  deleterious  ef- 
fect as  the  filling  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Does 
the  nation  want  Lake  Michigan  reduced  to 
a  barge  canal? 

2.  Crosa-Florida  Barge  Canal 
The  Army  Engineers  have  done  their  work 
well  in  Florida.  They  entered  the  state  on  a 
grand  scale  following  a  hurricane-driven 
flood  in  1947  with  an  assignment  to  control 
future  flood  waters  and  to  fulfill  "other 
purposes."  Thus  began  the  biggest  earth- 
moving  job  since  the  Panama  Canal — really 
a  vast  reclamation  project,  with  unending 
construction  of  canals,  levees,  dams,  and 
spillways  largely  for  the  benefit  of  real 
estate  developers  and  industrial  farmers.  The 
Engineers  successfully  cut  off  the  natural 
flow  of  fresh  water  to  the  Everglades,  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Florida,  bringing  ecological 
disaster  to  one  of  the  finest  wilderness  areas 
on  earth. 

Now,  the  Corps  Is  engaged  In  a  senseless 
perpetration  called  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  an  old  project  designed  to  link  the 
St.  Johns  River  with  the  Gxilf  of  Mexico, 
variously  rejected  and  deferred  over  the  years 
until  it  was  dusted  off  for  poltlcal  purposes 
during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  day.  The  En- 
gineers, of  couse,  inflated  benefits  and  sub- 
mitted inaccurate  construction  costs  to  make 
the  fiasco  look  justifiable. 

One  of  the  Corps'  economic  studies  as- 
serted that  78,000  tons  of  lumber  would  be 
hauled  through  the  canal  annually — more 
than  is  hauled  over  the  entire  Mississippi 
River  system  of  5,500  miles.  Professor  William 
Spencer  Vickrey,  of  Columbia  University,  and 
other  economists  have  termed  the  claimed 
benefits  sheer  "economic  fiction."  But  one 
may  suppose  the  Corps  had  little  alternative 
to  figure-fudging  considering  that  the  prop- 
erly attributable  benefit-cost  ratio  is  not  In 
excess  of  0.13.  barely  a  penny  on  a  dollar. 
Even  at  that,  the  principal  beneficiaries 
would  be  a  few  large  Industrial  shippers  given 
free  use  of  a  waterway  built  and  maintaineol 
at  public  expense. 

Worse  yet,  the  Canal,  should  it  ever  be 
completed,  is  destined  to  wreak  biological  and 
hydrological  catastrophe.  The  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  warned 
last  year  that  construction  of  dams  asso- 
ciated wtlli  the  canal  and  locks  will  limit 
the  yearly  migration  of  anadromous  fish  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Oklawaha.  Migration 
of  the  strip)ed  bass  will  be  cut  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  canal  will  provide  a  direct 
Infestation  route  for  exotic  plants  and  exotic 
fish.  Bilge  pumping,  spillage,  leaks,  and  In- 
evitable barge  sinkings  will  cause  pollution 
problems  and  degraded  water  quality.  A  few 
communities  already  are  reporting  startling 
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subsurface  water  losses  as  a  result  of  di- 
version associated  with  the  project. 

The  boomers  of  the  project  p-imt  an  il- 
lusionary  picture  of  expanded  boating  and 
camping,  but  they  don't  say  that  boating 
will  be  hazardous,  that  swimming  will  be 
wretched  because  of  weeds  on  the  bottom, 
that  fishing  will  decline  within  a  few  years! 

Nor  do  they  mention  that  the  canal  will 
drown  a  magnificent  natural  stream,  the 
Oklawaha,  whose  rich,  fast  waters  have  cre- 
ated the  dynamic  conditions  needed  to  main- 
tain a  productive  sports  fishery  of  channel 
catfish,  chain  pickerel,  pan  fish,  and  large- 
mouth  bass.  "This  project  would  change  an 
unpralluted,  free-flowing,  spring-fed  stream 
in  a  unique  setting  into  a  slow-moving,  slug- 
gish, bayou-like  body  of  water,"  according  to 
Ted  Schlapfer,  Regional  Forester  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  "This  change  is  the  greatest 
natural  loss,  for  very  few  rivers  such  c's  the 
Oklawaha  remain  In  the  United  States." 

This  Isn't  all.  The  river  twists  and  doubles 
back  and  forth  In  a  heavily  forested  mile- 
wide  valley,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the 
Ocala  National  Forest.  Much  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  still  unspoiled,  a  classic  ecological  dis- 
play, filled  with  plleated  woodpeckers,  limp- 
kins,  hawks,  alligators,  bears — a  hunting  and 
fishing  paradise  since  the  age  of  the 
Semlnoles. 

Newspapers  have  labeled  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  a  "horror  tale"  and  "a  crime 
against  nature."  The  project  is  still  only  one- 
third  complete  and  within  recall.  The  dam- 
age can  be  undone.  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
J.  Hickel  has  requested  a  moratorium  on  con- 
struction pending  an  ecological  re-evalua- 
tlon.  Conservationists  on  the  scene  have  es- 
tablished the  Florida  Defenders  of  the  En- 
vironment to  end  the  nightmarish  mistake. 
They  have  enlisted  economists,  ecologlsts, 
lawyers,  publicists,  and  everyday  citizens  who 
love  the  good  earth.  The  odds  may  be  against 
them,  but  right  Is  on  their  side.  If  the  poli- 
ticians mean  business  about  saving  the  en- 
vironment, Governor  Kirk  will  request  the 
project  be  abandoned.  President  Nixon  will 
order  any  further  work  stricken  from  his 
budget.  Congress  will  deauthorlze  it  and 
substitute  Instead  provisions  for  an  Okla- 
waha National  River. 

3.  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
"We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tocks 
Island  project  was  to  serve  powerful  Interests, 
and  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  our  area  and 
Its  people,  nor  for  the  urban  masses  who 
were  being  promised  a  tax-flnanced  luxury 
playground  while  their  cities  continued  to 
collapse  for  want  of  funds."  So  charges  Mrs. 
Joan  Matheson,  vice  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Conservation  Association,  which 
is  energetically  trying  to  block  one  of  the 
worst  Federal  flascos  east  of  the  SST. 

Her  organization  became  suspicious  of  the 
power  project  on  the  New  Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania border  when  studying  the  sponsors  of 
a  high-powered  lobby  called  the  Water  Re- 
sources Association  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  and  found  such  names  listed  as  Gulf 
Oil,  Sun  Oil,  Tidewater  Oil,  Alpha  Portland 
Cement,  Prudential  Life  Insurance,  Forward 
Lands.  Inc.,  Lukens  Steel.  American  Cyana- 
mld.  Atlas  Chemical,  duPont,  and  New  Jersey 
Power  and  Light. 

Other  fingers  were  In  the  pie,  too.  There 
were  those  of  former  Governor  Robert  Mey- 
ner  of  New  Jersey.  In  1961.  while  still  in 
office,  he  quietly  dealt  off  715  acres  In  the 
heart  of  Worthington  State  Forest,  Including 
a  choice  natural  beauty  spot  adjacent  to  the 
Appalachian  Trail  called  Sunfish  Pond,  for  a 
paltry  pittance  to  New  Jersey  Power  and 
Light.  One  year  later  he  switched  horses  and 
was  engaged  as  attorney  for  the  power  com- 
pany. Together  with  allied  firms.  It  planned 
to  convert  Sunfish  Pond  Into  a  pumped-stor- 
age  hydroelectric  site,  or  sump  hole,  based  on 
the  same  principle  which  Consolidated  Edi- 
son has  proposed  for  Storm  King  on  the 
Hudson    River — and    which    the    Supreme 
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Court  denied  on  grounds  of  insufficient  heed 
to  inevitable  disruption  of  natural  values. 

In  1965,  three  years  after  authorization  of 
the  dam  and  reservoir.  Congress  approved 
establishing  a  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area.  Recreation  then  became 
the  key  Justification  of  the  project.  The  In- 
terior Department  and  the  National  Park 
Service  were  enrolled  as  salesmen.  In  1969, 
Regional  Director  Lemuel  Garrison  called  the 
Tocks  Island  project  "a  striking  example  of 
contemporary  recreation  area  planning," 
though  even  a  Corps  spokesman.  Brigadier 
General  (now  Major  General)  F.  P.  Kolsch, 
recoiled  at  the  prospect  of  pouring  In  a  dally 
load  of  141,000  persons.  "This  Is  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  people,"  he  told  a  Congres- 
sional hearing.  "It  is  almost  frightening  to 
see  recreation  In  these  quantities  In  these 
areas." 

In  a  startling  report  to  the  Park  Service 
(which  it  made  available  in  1970  only  upon 
request) ,  Dr.  Edlen  E.  McNamara,  of  Lehigh 
University,  wrote:  "I  thought  all  the  eco- 
logical problems  had  been  evaluated.  But  I 
found  most  of  them  had  not  even  been  In- 
vestigated and  that  there  was  no  plan  to 
investigate  them  in  the  future.  What  I  did 
find  lacked  scientific  validity." 

The  facts  are  that  daily  fluctuation  result- 
ing from  pumped  storage  would  create  vast 
mudflats  around  the  37-mile  reservoir  shore- 
line, with  pronounced  effect  on  vegetation 
and  bottom-dwelling  organisms.  Interfering 
with  reproduction  of  fish  life. 

The  project  is  wasteful  in  every  respect. 
The  cost  has  gone  from  an  estimated  $92 
million  to  $235  million.  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  flood  control.  It  would  endanger  the 
oyster  industry  In  Delaware  Bay.  Pumped 
storage  was  not  in  the  original  authorization. 
The  principal  beneficiaries  would  be  the  util- 
ity companies.  In  a  tight  little  state  like  New 
Jersey,  precious  resources  should  be  hus- 
banded instead  of  squandered  for  uses  des- 
tined to  prove  unfeasible.  The  Tocks  Island 
fiasco  smells  so  bad  that  Senator  EUender 
was  moved  to  complain  last  year,  "I  have 
just  about  concluded  we  will  stop  this  proj- 
ect until  it  is  straightened  out." 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  zone 
the  whole  area,  Including  the  watershed, 
nobody  could  complain.  The  present  non- 
destructive use  of  farms.  Scout  camps,  pri- 
vate camps  and  resorts,  and  old  villages  could 
continue.  Only  the  spoilers  would  be  ex- 
pelled— the  speculators  who  arrived  with  the 
project  and  who  hope  to  reap  a  billion-dollar 
harvest  by  subdividing  glaciated  Impterme- 
able  soils  unfit  for  building.  The  native 
scene,  complete  with  river  rapids,  forested 
canyon,  Sunfish  Pond,  and  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  deserves  Federal  sponsorship  as  a  nat- 
ural recreational  area.  Such  a  park  would  be 
far  more  attractive,  educational,  and  use- 
ful— and  far  less  expensive — than  the  $200 
million-plus  boondoggle. 

4.  Devil's  Jump  on  the  Big  South  Fork 
On  the  Cumberland  Plateau  In  Tennessee, 
clear  streams  race  to  a  rendezvous  where  they 
become  a  classic  wilderness  river  known  as 
the  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland.  It 
forms  dramatic  500-foot  canyons  with  vari- 
colored sandstone  cliffs  as  Impressive  as  the 
palisades  of  the  Hudson  River.  On  Its  way 
northward,  it  sometimes  rushes,  providing 
a  challenge  for  the  Whitewater  enthusiast  In 
canoe,  kayak,  or  rubber  raft.  At  other  times 
it  is  placid,  with  clear  pools,  the  longer  ones 
Ideal  for  walleyes,  smallmouth  bass,  and 
muskles.  Along  its  shores  are  sandy  beaches 
and  overhanging  arches  called  "rockhouses," 
which  make  great  overnight  shelters. 

This  stream  belongs  in  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Scenic  and  Wild  Rivers.  The  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  gave  It  the  highest 
marks  as  early  as  1964.  But  the  Army  Engi- 
neers and  pork  barrel  politicians  have  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  highest  dam  east  of 
the  Mississippi  at  Devil's  Jump,  costing  $194 
million — or  more.  The  primary,  justification 
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at  first  was  for  hydroelectric  power,  but  this 
is  clearly  senseless,  considering  there  Is  no 
shortage  In  the  region  and  that  rates  would 
be  eight  or  ten  times  greater  than  those 
charged  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
There  is  no  flood  problem,  since  the  Big 
South  Fork  flows  through  an  uninhabited 
gorge,  without  potential  damage  to  property. 
As  for  recreation,  the  surrounding  areas  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  already  are  satu- 
rated with  reservoirs  Impounded  by  the 
Army  Engineers,  TVA,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  private  firms. 

In  1968,  citizen  conservationists  arose  to 
challenge  the  power  of  the  Corps  and  Its 
lobby.  They  developed  ecological,  historical, 
archaeological,  and  economic  data  and  mo- 
bilized support  from  fifty-one  local  and  na- 
tional organizations.  They  convinced  Con- 
gress to  withhold  approval  of  the  Devil's 
Jump  project  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ac*. 
Instead,  an  Interagency  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Corps,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Department 
of  the  Interior,  was  assigned  to  review  alter- 
nate plans  "for  recreational,  conservation  or 
preservation   uses   of   the   area." 

The  report  is  now  In;  the  Corps  holds  to  its 
recommendation  for  a  high  dam,  with  a  few 
crumbs  tossed  to  the  canoeist  and  fisherman. 
But  the  pressure  Is  strong  to  save  the  Big 
South  Fork  sis  a  wild  river  and  the  undis- 
turbed gorges  around  It  as  a  national  wil- 
derness area. 

5.  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 

This  nifty  Dixieland  boondoggle,  estimated 
to  cost  $316  million  (for  openers),  has  been 
kicking  around  Congress  for  years.  It  was 
first  authorized  In  1946,  but  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  blocked  funding, 
considering  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  was  pat- 
ently marginal.  In  1951,  the  project  was  de- 
nied again.  The  House  Committee  accused 
the  Corps  of  playing  with  figures  and  com- 
puting benefits  "out  of  touch  with  reality." 
In  1967,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  both  objected 
to  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.24  to  1 — after 
all,  would  such  a  rate  of  return  Induce  any 
private  concern  to  Invest  $300  million? — but 
persistence  finally  paid  off  for  its  promoters 
with  a  Congressional  order  for  the  Corps  to 
start  planning  the  canal. 

Nothing  deters  the  boomers  of  the  "Tenn- 
Tom"  sham,  not  even  the  priority  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  In  1969  they  called  the  project  "  a 
development  potential  of  outstanding  merit 
and  promise  In  an  area  where  the  need  Is 
critical"  and  enrolled  a  host  of  newspaper 
editors,  who  should  know  better,  to  endorse 
It.  Forty  members  of  Congress,  who  nor- 
mally stand  on  their  Southern  states'  rights, 
clamored  for  the  Federal  handout  in  Wash- 
ington. Work  on  Tenn-Tom  now  appears 
likely  to  begin. 

Should  it  become  a  reality.  It  will  mean 
cutting  a  swath  as  wide  as  a  football  field  a 
distance  of  253  miles  through  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi and  west  Alabama  from  the  north- 
flowing  Tennessee  River  to  the  south-fiowlng 
Warrlor-Tomblgbee  system,  with  an  excava- 
tion of  at  least  200  million  cubic  yards  of 
soil  and  pouring  of  two  million  yards  of  con- 
crete, before  building  five  dams  and  ten  locks. 
It  may  even  bring  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  "nuclear  cratering,  "  a  nasty  busi- 
ness which  It  has  been  trying  to  promote  ev- 
er>-where  and  anywhere. 

Who  will  be  the  winners  and  the  losers  If 
this  horror  tale  Is  Inscribed  across  the  face 
of  the  South?  The  public  is  assured  Tenn- 
Tom  win  work  wonders  for  the  region,  like 
opening  large  reserves  of  strip-mine  coal  in 
northeast  Alabama  and  east  Tennessee  and 
phosphate  deposits  in  Florida.  This  Is  what 
Is  called  "economic  growth."  It  also  explains 
why  Peabody  Coal  and  American  Potash  and 
Chemical  are  among  the  strongest  support- 
ers of  the  project.  On  the  other  hand,  bot- 
tomlands used  by  deer  and  small  game  will  be 
fiooded   and  destroyed.   The   promoters  say 
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Tenn-Tom  will  create  a  new  fiyway  for  ducks 
and  a  new  setting  of  natural  beauty,  but 
what  to  do  with  the  old  fiyway  and  the 
beauty  given  by  nature  Is  another  question. 
The  ecology  of  the  region  will  certainly  be 
knocked  askew.  Let  Dixie  take  Its  choice. 

6.  Congaree  Waterway 
Fishermen  from  far  and  wide  know  Lake 

Marion  and  Lake  Moultrie  on  the  Congaree 
River  In  the  Moncks  Corner  area  of  South 
Carolina  for  th<!lr  famous  striped  bass,  or 
rockfish,  veritable  monsters  that  weigh  20 
pounds  and  more.  This  was  the  first,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest,  significant  self-sus- 
taining population  of  landlocked  striped  bass 
In  the  world,  and  anglers  come  here  in  num- 
bers approximating  150,000  a  year. 

However,  there  has  recently  been  a  proposal 
to  turn  the  Congaree  Into  a  navigation  chan- 
nel from  Columbia  to  Charleston,  complete 
with  the  usual  series  of  dams  and  locks  that 
already  characterize  a  host  of  "improved" 
streams  In  the  Southeast.  Fortunately,  the 
South  Cfu-ollna  Wildlife  Commission  alerted 
sportsmen  uhat  the  project  would  destroy 
the  movement  and  spawning  grounds  of  the 
striped  bass — hatching  would  be  Impossible. 

As  a  result,  when  the  Corps  held  a  public 
hearing  at  Columbia  in  April  1969,  a  show 
of  hands  revealed  four  persons  approving  the 
project  and  between  250  to  300  in  opposition 
to  it.  Soon  after,  the  Corps  i.ssued  a  state- 
ment that  the  Congaree  Waterway  was  un- 
feasible and  lacked  "economic  justification." 
The  South  Carolinians  will  be  wise  to  get 
legislative  protection  for  their  striped  bass 
stream,  for  as  we  have  seen,  a  Corps  project 
never  really  dies;  It  Is  only  "deferred." 

7.  Salem  Church  Dam 
Outside   of   Fredericksburg,   Virginia,   the 

Army  Engineers  propose  to  finish  off  long 
stretches  of  the  Rappahannock  River  and 
its  major  tributary,  the  Rapidan,  and  turn 
them  into  a  large  flat  lake  through  the  sim- 
ple process  of  erecting  a  $79.5  million  high 
dam  that  nobody  needs. 

The  original  justification  was  flood  control, 
though  Fredericksburg  hasnt  suffered  a 
major  flood  In  years  and  could  obtain  far 
better  protection  by  establishing  the  flood 
plain  as  a  green  belt  and  buffer  zone.  In  time, 
other  potential  benefits  presented  them- 
selves. Including  hydroelectric  power  (a  pri- 
vate electric  company  Is  building  a  nuclear 
plant  nearby),  water  storage  (the  local  com- 
munities are  now  erecting  smaller  structures 
on  their  own ) ,  and  the  standard  clincher  of 
these  times,  recreation,  which  is  claimed  to 
represent  41   percent  of  the  total  benefits. 

What  kind  of  recreation  are  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Rapidan  best  suited  for?  There 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  canoeing, 
rafting,  or  fioatlng  on  Inner  tubes  through 
pools,  rapids,  and  riffles.  The  bass  fishing  Is 
good.  The  forested  bottomlands  are  rich  In 
wildlife,  with  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  and  tur- 
key; fox  hunting  is  popular.  The  remains  of 
old  locks  tell  the  story  of  a  mld-19th  cen- 
tury canal  and  earthen  ramparts  bespeak 
the  Civil  War  battles  that  raged  around 
Fredericksburg. 

In  1968,  the  University  of  Virginia  con- 
ducted a  statewide  scenic  river  study,  as 
directed  by  the  legislature,  and  found  three 
streams  worthy  of  priority  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  Rappabannock-Rapidan  system. 
More  recently,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation reported  these  rivers  fully  qualify  for 
Inclusion  in  the  National  System  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers,  and  that  recreation  benefits 
ascribed  by  the  Corps  would  be  rendered 
fully  unnecessary  by  the  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  nearby  Potomac.  Actually,  pres- 
ervation of  the  streams  protects  future  op- 
tions In  case  they're  needed  for  water  uses 
later,  whereas  construction  of  the  dam  and 
the  inevitable  accompanying  real  estate  ex- 
ploitation would  wipe  out  options  forever. 

Fortunately,  members  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
servation Council  and  cooperating  groups 
have  learned   that  Virginians  cannot   save 
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their    historical    past   wbUe   sacrificing   the 
natural  environment. 

8.  Big  Walnut  Valley 
Ih  the  Midwest,  which  is  the  American 
bet  rtland.  a  remnant  here  and  there  is  all 
thejt  is  left  of  the  once  inexhaustible  wllder- 
.  Such  a  place  is  the  glacially  carved  val- 
of  Big  Walnut  Creeic  in  Indiana.  Deep 
provide  a  wet,  cool  climate  Ideally 
;ed  to  sustain  groves  of  giant  hemloclts, 
sugar  maples,  and  beautiful  Cana- 
dlaji  yew.  In  one  single  area  of  less  than 
ty  acres  observers  have  identified  more 
300  species  of  plants  and  100  species 
birds.  Including  one  of  the  oldest  and 
lar|  :est  great  blue  heron  rookeries  in  the 
e.  This  should  explain  why  the  Big  Wal- 
has  been  treasured  for  geological  and 
ecological  research. 

the  Corps  and  its  supporters  it  also  pro- 
vides  a   perfect   spot   to   "enhance"   nature, 
can  be  done  most  directly  by  pouring 
for    a   dam    and    reservoir.    In    the 
habitat  of  plleated  woodpecker  may 
lestroyed,  together  with  great  blue  heron 
feeding  areas,  three  covered  bridges, 
stream  fishing  in  the  gorges.  But  this 
woild  be  considered  Incidental;    the  Corps 
pledged  to  erect  a  "nature  center"  and 
tower  on  the  hilltops  from  which 
view    the    flooded    valley    and    mudflats 
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particular  project  ostensibly   is  de- 
fer flood  control,  recreation,  and  what 
Corps  likes  to  call  water  quality  control 
through  "low  flow  augmentation," 
simply  a  device  to  diffuse  pollution,  rather 
eliminate  it. 
variety  of  Indiana  groups,  from  the  Izaak 
ton   League   to   the   Covered   Bridge   So- 
,   have   resisted   this   benefaction.   They 
that   the   Corps  had  not  made 
sedimentation    tests,    was    insuf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  values  of  the  natural 
and  had   based   its   whole   plan  upon 
r  areas  alleged  to  be  similar.  In  addition, 
Helmut   Kohnke,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, testified  that  within  a  hundred  years 
proposed  reservoir  would  be  silted  up  and 
virtually  useless. 

C  ongress  responded  In   1968  by  providing 

the    Big    Walnut    Dam    and    Reservoir 

sbfell  not  be  Initiated  until  approved  by  the 

,"  and  studies  have  been  ordered  by 

Nixon  on  this  basts.  Prom  the  first 

at  Oreencastle  In  October  1965.  the 

groups  have  requested  modification 

he  Corps  proposal  to  keep  the  reservoir 

at  high  water  out  of  the  natural  area: 

there  is  probably  no  need  for  It  at  all. 

9.    Oakley   Dam   and   Reservoir 
Tou've  got  to  hit  them  in  the  teeth  with 
their  own  kind  of  people,"  observes   Bruce 
.  As  a  former  Corps  officer,  engineer- 
Instructor  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
sparkplug  of  the  Committee  on  Aller- 
Park.  Mr.  Hannon  has  been  on  the  front 
of  the  battle  to  prevent  the  Engineers 
froti  committing  a  stupefying  piece  of  van- 
sm.   He  knows   whereof  he  speaks. 

1961  the  Corps  revived  an  old  project 
a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  languid  Sang- 
Rlver  near  Decatur.  Illinois.  Its  osten- 
sible goals  were  to  provide  flood  control,  a 
supply  reserve,  and  recreation.  Conser- 
on    groups    did    not    object.    But    once 
the  scope  of  the  project  kept  growing. 
is  often  the  case.  It  doubled  in  estimated 
.  based  on  provisions  for  diluting  sewage 
other  pollutants  through  "low-flow  aug- 
for  a  higher  dam,  and  for  flood- 
close  to  three  times  as  much  farmland 
(  rlginally  scheduled — threatening  to  turn 
n  and  fertile  flelds  of  Piatt  County  into 
of  mudflats. 

new  plans  also  called  for  bulldozing 
flooding  large  portions  of  Allerton  Park, 
jxpanslve  beauty  spot  deeded  to  the  Unl- 
ver  iity  of  nilnois  in  1946  for  use,  study,  and 
enj  )yment  of  forest,  wildlife,  plantlife,  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

landscape  architecture.  No  wonder  the  park 
defenders  gathered  a  cadre  of  economists, 
engineers,  biologists,  botanists,  and  lawyers 
to  strike  back  in  behalf  of  one  of  nilnoU' 
richest  scenic  wonders. 

The  University  trustees  acted  too,  engag- 
ing a  major  private  engineering  firm  to  make 
a  study  of  alternatives.  The  firm  found  six 
courses  of  action  available,  all  less  expensive, 
and  one  costing  only  8  percent  as  much  aa 
the  Corps  proposed  spending. 

The  citizens  conamlttee  fought  hard.  It 
collected  79,000  signatures  on  a  petition  to 
save  the  park.  It  exposed  the  Incompetency 
of  the  Army  Engineers  in  a  variety  of  calcula- 
tions. For  Instance,  the  Corps  estimated  the 
cost  of  channelizing  100  miles  of  the  Sanga- 
mon at  $18  million,  but  the  entire  67,000 
acres  of  bottomlands  could  be  purchased 
for  one-third  as  much.  Flood  damages  were 
overesUmated  by  500  percent,  and  as  much 
land  would  be  flooded  upstream  by  the  dam 
as  protected  below  it.  The  cost  of  the  bottom- 
lands 01  Allerton  Park  were  understated  at 
860,000.  when  the  scientific  value  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  about  $6  million  As  a 
consequence.  Senator  William  Proxmlre  of 
Wisconsin,  termed  the  Oakley  project'  "a 
pork  barrel  boon-doggle  of  the  most  blatant 
kind."  Sanitary  engineers  testified  that  low- 
flow  augmentation  would  not  be  a  good  solu- 
tion for  Decatur's  problems,  either  techni- 
cally or  economically. 

Through  recent  agreement  among  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Decatur,  the  University  and 
the  Corps,  a  partial  victory  appears  won  bv 
the  people.  In  place  of  expensive,  destructive 
channellzaton.  there  will  be  a  recreational 
flood  plain  greenbelt  along  the  lower  San- 
gamon. Instead  of  diluting  its  sewage  In 
the  river.  Decatur  must  turn  to  advanced 
treatment  facilities.  Allerton  Park  will  be 
protected  by  limiting  the  reservoir,  or  con- 
servation pool,  to  Its  lower  edge.  Still,  Corpe 
officials  keep  reintroducing  their  more  ex- 
tensive plans,  and  the  eight-year  battle  with 
the  bureaucracy  continues. 

10.  Lukfata  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Because  western  Oklahoma  suffered  on 
occasion  from  lack  of  moisture  in  years  past, 
the  people  welcomed  construction  of  dams 
and  reservoirs.  Then  the  boosters  and  build- 
ers ran  wild.  Today  the  landscape  of  Olda- 
homa  is  fragmented  with  more  than  100 
large  reservoirs,  plus  scores  of  smaller  soil 
conservation  projects.  Finally,  the  last  sur- 
viving mountain  stream  In  the  entire  state, 
the  Glover,  Is  threatened. 

The  Glover  flows  through  the  moist  Ozark 
uplands  of  southeast  Oklahoma  into  the 
Red  River  Basin.  It  Is  the  only  moimtaln 
stream  in  Oklahoma  still  not  ecologically 
disturbed,  and  it  fulflUs  all  the  requirements 
of  a  true  wild  river.  Disruptions  of  other 
rivers  have  caused  a  marked  decline  in 
smallmouth  bass,  but  the  Glover  endures 
as  the  best  smallmouth  stream  In  the  state, 
♦lie  only  one  where  the  sporty  game  fish  can 
find  long  stretches  of  cool,  free-running 
water,  which   they  must  have. 

The  Lukfata  Dam  was  authorized  before 
enactment  of  the  national  policy  to  consider 
preservation  of  some  free-flowing  streams. 
Should  the  dam  be  erected,  the  smallmouth 
bass  population  wUl  decline  rapidly  or  cease 
completely.  Several  thousand  acres  of  wild- 
life habitat  would  be  lost.  Yet  It  is  not  need- 
ed for  flood  control.  It  is  too  small  for  pro- 
duction of  hydroelectric  power  and  abun- 
dant water  Is  already  available  for  industrial 
development.  Two  reservoirs  within  a  radius 
of  twelve  miles,  and  seventeen  others,  built 
or  proix>sed.  within  seventy-five  miles  offer 
the  usual   forms  of  reservoir  recreation. 

Oklahoma  has  failed  so  far  to  give  its 
choice  surviving  streams  protection  through 
legislation,  but  interest  and  concern  are 
growing.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Association  of  Oklahoma  and  other 
groups,  there  is  still  a  chance  of  rescuing  the 
Olover  in  its  natural  state. 
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11.  The  Kindred  Dam 
The  valley  of  the  Sheyenne  River  In  North 
Dakota  Is  an  outdoors  haven.  In  places  it 
Is  as  luxuriant  as  a  rain  forest.  The  native 
prairie  contributes  vistas  of  natural  beauty. 
Wildlife  is  abundant — It  Is  the  finest  deer 
habitat  In  the  state.  Yet  here  the  Army  Engi- 
neers propose,  in  the  name  of  flood  control, 
to  spend  $20  million  for  a  dam  that  would 
create  another  treeless  lake  with  the  usual 
mudflats.  For  half  the  amount,  the  Corps 
could  easily  protect  Fargo  and  West  Fargo, 
the  alleged  objective,  by  installing  levees  and 
by  diverting  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
around  them. 

The  values  to  be  lost  are  significant,  In- 
cluding the  last  largely  undisturbed  natiu-al 
woodlands  in  the  state  and  a  well-managed 
forest  products  Industry  worth  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  Furthermore  ranchers 
say  the  valley  trees  offer  Important  winter- 
time shelter  lor  herds  of  beef  cattle  and 
chances  are  that  seepage  from  the  reservoir 
would  affect  the  abundant  forage  of  the 
Sheyenne  National  Grasslands. 

None  of  these  minus  values  are  figured  In 
the  benefit-cost  ratio,  which  Is  shaky  enough 
at  1.2  to  1.  Without  the  dubious  benefits  at- 
tributed to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife, 
it  would  be  a  goner.  The  united  opposition 
of  ranchers,  sportsmen,  the  North  Dakota 
Forest  Service,  and  the  state's  Game  and  Fish 
Department  may  sink  It  anyway. 

12.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Lower  Granite,  and 
Asotin  Dams 

The  natural  environment  of  the  Columbia 
River  has  been  emasculated  by  a  series  of 
eleven  dams,  reducing  a  once-mighty  river 
of  the  Northwest  to  a  series  of  slow-moving 
pools.  Moreover,  these  dams  have  never  lived 
up  to  promises  for  fishing  opportunities  held 
aloft  by  politicians  and  promoters.  To  the 
contrary,  they  have  caused  immense,  irre- 
trievable loss  to  priceless  salmon  and  steel- 
head  resources.  Still  the  spoilers  are  not 
satisfied.  They  are  now  proposing  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Dam,  a  $380  million  pack- 
age. No.  12.  to  finish  off  the  last  natural 
stretch  of  the  river,  which  extends  fifty  miles 
from  Richland  to  Priest  Rapids,  coupled 
with  digging  a  $105  million  barge  canal  be- 
tween Richland  and  Wenatchee,  Oregon. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  conservationists  are 
up  in  arms.  For  one  thing,  economl'?  loss  in 
fisheries  would  be  greater  than  benefits  de- 
rived from  upstream  navigation — the  Corps 
has  known  for  years  that  the  Columbia  is  not 
a  sound  navigation  project.  For  another,  the 
Ben  Franklin  Dam  would  eliminate  the  last 
natural  Chinook  salmon  fishery  and  wipe  out 
a  trout  and  whitefisb  fishery,  plus  spawning 
grounds  of  summer-run  steelhead.  It  would 
fiood  wildlife  and  waterfowl  habitat,  mule 
deer  fawning  areas,  and  nesting  areas  on 
river  Islands  which  produce  15  percent  of 
Washington's  Canada  geese,  as  well  as  Cali- 
fornia and  rlngbilled  gulls  and  other  wild 
birds.  It  would  wipe  out  archaeological  sites 
of  considerable  importance. 

A  number  of  citizen  groups — fishermen, 
hunters,  hikers,  nature  enthusiasts,  and 
archaeologists — are  raising  their  angry  voices 
together  to  save  this  last  shred  of  the  natural 
river  environment.  Their  efforts  are  coor- 
dinated by  the  Columbia  River  Conservation 
League,  which  proposes  that.  Instead  of  the 
dam.  Congress  designate  a  national  recrea- 
tion area. 

Sportsmen  are  fighting  also  to  save  the  last 
free-flowing  sections  of  the  Snake,  the  major 
tributary  of  the  Columbia  (see  "Must  This  Be 
Lost  to  the  Sight  of  Man?"  In  Field  &  Stream, 
July  1969).  Suits  brought  by  the  Association 
of  Northwest  Steelheaders  would  stop  the 
Corps  from  building  the  Lower  Granite  Dam, 
34  miles  downstretmi  from  Lewiston.  Idaho, 
price-tagged  at  more  than  $200  million,  and 
the  Asotin  Dam,  at  the  upstream  edge  of 
Lewiston.  a  smaller  boondoggle  of  only  $110 
million.  The  grounds  In  the  suits  are  simple 
and  direct:  the  Army  Engineers  failed  to  hold 
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adequate  public  hearings:  they  misrepre- 
sented benefits  and  costs.  The  same  accusa- 
tions apply  to  scores  of  circumstances.  But 
bringing  a  legal  suit  of  this  nature  represents 
a  new  means  for  the  public  to  defend  its 
interests. 

13.  The  Dos  Rios  Dam 

On  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Eel  River.  600 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Army  En- 
gineers and  California  Department  of  Wa- 
ter Resources  propose  building  the  730-foot- 
high  Dos  Rlos  Dam  at  a  cost  of  $400  million 
or  more.  The  project  had  its  beginning  In 
1960.  when  the  citizens  voted  to  provide  wa- 
ter from  northern  California,  which  has  it 
In  abundance,  to  southern  California,  which 
has  abundEint  need  of  it.  principally  because 
of  the  senselessly  unrestricted  residential, 
agricultural,  and  Industrial  development  per- 
mitted in  the  dry  south.  But  no  mention 
was  made  then  of  the  need  of  high  dams  on 
the  Klamath.  Trinity,  or  Eel.  three  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  productive  surviving  fishing 
streams.  Many  citizens  now  feel  misled  about 
the  whole  concoction. 

The  Dos  Rios  Dam  would  destroy  a  living 
river  still  noted  for  its  summer  steelhead 
run.  It  would  flcxxl  the  Round  Valley  In- 
dian Reservation  and  more  than  400  archae- 
ological sites,  as  well  aa  14,000  acres  of  sur- 
rounding farmland. 

The  project  does  not  appear  too  sound 
economically.  California  will  be  obligated  to 
contribute  a  minimum  of  $153  million  to 
construct  a  mammoth  tunnel  to  carry  water 
to  Los  Angeles.  In  a  review  of  the  Corps' 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1,  Professor  Gard- 
ner B.  Brown,  Jr.,  an  economist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  finds  it  more  like  .6 
to  1 — that  Is,  60  cents  In  benefits  for  every 
$1  in  cost.  The  total  cost  of  the  project,  he 
submits,  was  underestimated  by  at  least  12 
percent,  while  the  benefits  In  water  supply, 
flood  control,  hydro-pKswer,  and  recreation 
were  overestimated  by  figures  ranging  from 
10  to  60  percent. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  ecology.  Dos 
Rlos  Is  designed  to  create  an  enormous  tub 
as  part  of  a  network  of  reservoirs,  tunnels, 
aqueducts,  and  power  plants  designed  to 
move  water  around.  Somewhere  the  best  laid 
engineering  plans  are  apt  to  run  haywire  In 
the  face  of  natural  systems.  More  than  the 
Eel  is  at  stake.  As  J.  C.  Praser,  of  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Department,  observes,  "The 
tremendous  fish  and  wildlife  resources  face 
the  challenge  of  their  lives  in  the  next  dec- 
ade." The  northwest  water  development  area 
of  the  Trinity.  Klamath,  Eel,  and  their  tribu- 
taries supports  annual  runs  of  350,000  to 
400.000  king  salmon,  125,000  silver  salmon, 
and  perhaps  a  million  steelhead.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  state's  deer  population  find 
habitat  here.  Hatcheries  may  be  offered  to 
"mitigate"  the  fish  losses;  except  on  paper, 
these  will  never  do. 

14.  The  Texas  Water  Plan 
Thirty-two  major  reservoirs,  thousands  of 
miles  of  canals,  Innumerable  smaller  dams — 
these  are  the  main  components  of  the  Texas 
Water  Plan,  a  $9  billion  promotional  scheme 
that  would  modify  every  river  In  the  state 
and  completely  reshape  the  face  of  Texas.  It 
is  based  on  transporting  water  from  East 
Texas  to  dry  regions  of  the  West  and  trans- 
porting vast  amounts  from  the  Mississippi 
River  delta  below  New  Orleans. 

Texas  voters  have  rejected  a  $3.5  billion 
bond  Issue  for  the  water  plan.  The  principal 
beneficiaries,  after  all,  would  be  investors 
and  developyers  In  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
people  of  East  Texas  and  the  Gulf  Coast 
would  have  to  sacrifice  their  water  supplies, 
but  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  Army  Engineers  are  now  engaged  In 
feasibility  studies  on  moving  Mississippi 
River  water.  The  first  step  somehow  always 
leads  to  the  next,  unless  the  citizen  voice  Is 
heard  loud  enough.  Scientists  already  are 
warning  of  eotrfoglcal  dangers  implicit  In  the 
Texas  Wlater  Plan.  It  bodes  long-term  wea- 
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ther  changes  of  great  consequences,  Includ- 
ing accelerated  evaporation  and  thunder- 
storms. It  threatens  the  brackish  bays  and 
estuaries,  which  provide  for  99  percent  of 
sport  and  commercial  fish  caught  off  the 
Texas  Coast. 

15.  Rampart  Dam 

The  Rampart  Dam  would  be  built  on  the 
Yukon  River  and  cost  $1.3  billion,  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  generating  hydro-electric 
power.  It  would  create  the  world's  largest 
manmade  reservoir,  larger  than  Lake  Erie, 
wiping  out  2,400,000  acres  of  the  nation's 
best  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  and  impor- 
tant wildlife  habitat. 

This  isn't  all.  It  would  seriously  affect  the 
Yukon  salmon  run  and  spawning  beds,  which 
are  vital  to  Pacific  commercial  and  sport  fish- 
eries. The  Rampart  affair  stirred  concern  and 
alarm  all  over  the  country.  A  coalition  of  na- 
tional conservation  organizations  underwrote 
a  scientific  and  economic  study,  which 
showed  it  to  be  unfeasible  and  undesirable. 

However,  the  industrial  boosters  of  Alaska 
are  determined  It  will  be  built,  now  or  later. 
The  Fairbanks  News-Miner  last  year  edito- 
rialized on  Rampart  as  "a  project  for  the 
future."  Simply  stated,  Rampart  has  been 
bedded  down  to  rest,  like  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  but  not  to  die.  So  it  is  with  un- 
heeded and  unwanted  projects  throughout 
the  country — they  never  fade  away. 

Next  month:  The  Future  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers:  or,  Should  It  Have  One? 

PART    lU 

To  all  who  love  the  outdoors,  the  activities 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are  of  fun- 
damental concern.  For  the  Army  f^ngineers 
are  apt  to  show  up  with  a  huge  project  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  its  military  mission, 
at  any  place. 

Win  its  projects  prove  to  be  a  blessing  or 
a  blight?  The  Corps  would  argue  the  former. 

"We  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  pro- 
viders of  mass  recreation  on  a  large  scale." 
Major  General  F.  P.  Kolach,  Director  of  Civil 
Works,  declared  before  the  convention  of 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  held  at 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  in  June  1970.  "In  this 
world  of  tensions,  refreshment  of  strength 
and  spirit  are  valuable.  Indeed  necessary,  to 
the  social  health  of  the  community.  Public 
recreation  programs  are  Justifiable  on  much 
the  same  ground  that  public  health  pro- 
grams are  Justifiable." 

Certainly  there  are  many  outstanding 
public-use  developments  at  the  more  than 
300  projects  administered  by  the  Corps.  Bu 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  all  that  easy  to  fully 
equate  this  type  of  recreation  with  public 
health  and  welfare — iiartlcularly  In  an  age 
of  ecological  awareness  and  concern  from 
which  there  is  no  retreat. 

True,  the  Corps  builds  massive  reservoirs 
with  high  recreational  use,  but  reservoirs 
commonly  inundate  wildlife  habitat,  thus 
destroying  animals  by  forcing  them  Into  ad- 
jacent habitat  already  supporting  wildlife 
at  full  capacity.  In  many  parts  of  the  EuHd 
West,  the  only  habitat  suitable  for  many 
species  occurs  In  the  river  bottoms.  Inunda- 
tion may  completely  eliminate  an  essential 
type  of  habitat,  such  as  winter  range  for  big 
game  and  habitat  for  upland  gaime.  Creation 
of  new  water  areas  is  likely  to  upset  distribu- 
tion of  waterfowl  and  their  harvest. 

The  Corps  asserts  Its  devotion  to  the  rec- 
reation cause,  yet  deepening  and  straighten- 
ing of  streams,  which  it  carries  on  full 
scale,  destroys  banks  cover  and  habitat 
niches  valuable  to  fish,  fur  animals,  and 
other  aquatic  life.  Such  channelization 
drains  and  destroys  wetlands  and  allows 
solar  heating  of  streams.  It  eliminates  or  re- 
duces overflow  to  adjacent  wetlands  and 
hardwood  bottomlands  used  by  fish  for 
spawning  and  by  waterfowl  as  wintering 
sanctuary. 

The  Corps  could  make  a  case  somehow 
that  its  eatuarlne  dredging  and  filling  con- 
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tributes  to  recreational  real  estate.  But  two- 
thirds  of  our  ocean  catch  of  fish  is  estuary- 
dependent  for  at  least  part  of  lU  life.  Chan- 
nel dredging  and  deepening  invites  the  intru- 
sion of  saline  waters  to  destroy  the  habitat 
of  flnfish,  shellfish,  waterfowl,  and  mam- 
mals, and  permits  invasion  by  saltwater 
pests  such  as  oyster  drills. 

Under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  of  1958,  the  Corps  is  required  to  consult 
the  Interior  Department  before  issuing 
dredge  and  fill  operation  permits  In  navi- 
gable waters.  In  one  three-year  period  no 
less  than  20,000  permits  were  received,  pro- 
viding a  clue  to  the  mtignitude  of  destruc- 
tion suffered  by  the  nation's  Irreplaceable 
estuarlne  resources.  The  East  Coast,  includ- 
ing Florida,  lost  165,000  acres;  the  Gulf 
Coast,  excluding  Florida.  71.500  acres;  and 
the  West  Coast,  262,000  acres.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  lamented  that  "one  out  of  ev- 
ery eleven  acres  along  Florida's  tidal  shore- 
line has  been  filled."  This  was  Florida's  fault. 
But  such  concerns  must  belong  to  public 
and  private  Interests  alike. 

Most  of  all,  the  Corps'  type  of  recreation 
development  Ignores  the  beauty  and  his- 
tory of  God -given  waterways.  It  sacrifices 
them  without  restriction  or  restraint,  to  de- 
velopments which  recognize  only  limited 
purposes  and  technological  competence — as 
though  material  wealth  is  the  sum  total  of 
existence. 

One  of  the  tragic  examples  Involves  the 
project  which  the  Corps  began  twenty  years 
ago  In  the  name  of  fiood  control  on  the  beau- 
tiful St.  Lucie  River  in  Florida.  The  people 
were  assured  of  unparalleled  boating,  swim- 
ming, and  fishing.  Today  the  St.  Lucie  is 
black  with  mud.  The  fish  are  gone — so  are 
the  oysters,  clams,  and  bird  life.  Now,  the 
Corps  Is  proposing  a  new,  costly  ten-year 
project  to  clean  up  the  St.  Lucie. 

On  such  counts  the  Corps  has  taken  a 
tremendous  drubbing  from  a  rising  army  of 
critics.  It  has  had  Its  way  politically,  but 
not  intellectually.  "The  time  has  come"  as 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  recognized  in 
1965,  to  "Identify  and  preserve  free-fiowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  before 
growth  and  development  make  the  beauty 
of  the  unspoiled  waterways  a  memory." 

Nobody,  of  course,  wants  to  be  the  bad 
guy  and  nothing  remains  static  in  society. 
So  yesterday's  hero  can  be  tomorrow's  heel, 
and  vice  versa.  In  the  case  of  the  Corps, 
Lieutenant  General  William  P.  Cassldy,  the 
former  Chief,  spoke  in  serious  terms  of  the 
need  for  change  within  his  agency.  "No 
longer  will  we  simply  determine  whether  a 
given  project  proposal  Is  or  is  not  economi- 
cally or  englneeringly  feasible."  he  pledged. 
"Instead,  we  will  have  before  us  a  number 
of  alternative  courses  of  development  which 
must  be  compared  with  one  another  in  con- 
text of  the  kind  of  future  we  propose  to  cre- 
ate for  generations  to  come." 

Under  his  administration,  the  Corps 
added  professional  biologists,  ecologlsts,  soil 
scientists,  agronomists,  and  landscape  archi- 
tects. A  new  division,  called  the  Institute  for 
Water  Resources,  is  trying  to  articulate  the 
need  for  environmental  conservation  In  re- 
source planning.  Each  year  several  key  peo- 
ple are  sent  to  Aspen,  Colorado,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  seminars  on  environmental  arts 
and  sciences  conducted  by  the  Thome  Ecolog- 
ical Foundation,  which  also  draw  Industrial 
representatives  anxious  to  catch  up  with  the 
wave  of  the  future.  Two  Chiefs  of  the  Corps 
have  been  among  the  participants. 

Then  there  Is  the  annual  Design  Awards 
Program  planned  to  encourage  "functional 
and  attractive  designs  of  structures  and  area 
developments  that  harmonize  construction 
projects  with  the  landscajse."  It  has  not 
come  off  too  well,  even  though  the  Corps 
vows  that  It  loves  natural  beauty.  The  1969 
Jury,  headed  by  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  Theo- 
dore Osmundson.  found  only  eight  entries 
from  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 
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T  lere  were  none  at  all  from  the  vast  mlU- 
ry  construction  program.  None  of  those 
SI.  bmitted  were  considered  of  outstanding 
na  »rlt. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  spring  of  1970, 
Liputenant  General  Frederick  C.  Clarke,  who 
General  Cassldy,  took  the  unprec- 
actlon   of   appointing   an    Environ- 
mental Advisory  Board,  Inviting  six  outstand- 
cltizen  conservationists  to  look  over  his 
shjoulder.  No  other  resource  agency  of  Gov- 
is  blessed  with  such  a  group.  Wheth- 
lastlng  good  will  come  of  It  remains  to  be 
.  but  the  chairman,  Charles  H.  Stoddard, 
fofrner  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
ent.  and  the  other  members  are  not  the 
klhd  to  play  a  game  of  whitewash. 

\ctlons  of  this  nature  are  taken,  at  least 
part,  to  forestall  continuous  demands  that 
»  civil  works  operation  be  lifted  bodily  and 
trinsferred  to  a  clvlllan-run  agency.  "With 
large  backlog  of  outdated,  expensive  and 
ur  finished  projects  to  sell  to  Congress  an- 
i  ally,  and  with  public  outcries  Increasing 
such  violences  as  the  Cross-Florida 
Canal,"  the  Izaak  Walton  League  corn- 
minted  recently  in  Its  publication  Outdoor 
Tfienca.  "the  powers  In  the  crenellated  tow- 
must  be  at  least  a  little  concerned  over 
suggestion  of  being  walled-ln  by  In- 
terior or  by  the  much-discussed  Department 
Natural  Resources  aind  the  Environment." 
:nterior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  has 
moving  the  Engineers'  civil  works  pro- 
into  his  Jurisdiction.  But  he  already 
more  environmentally  destructive  toma- 
in  the  Interior  barrel  than  any  man 
handle. 
'  rhe  real  challenge  lies  in  a  clear  definl- 
of  public  policy.  "We  have  to  overcome 
mctmentum  and  get  redirected  out  of  the 
nosphere  of  another  time,"  as  General 
concedes.  "We  need  new  guidelines 
protect  the  environment."  Certainly  the 
nation  will  have  use  of  engineers,  as  well  as 
so<  lal  scientists,  economists,  and  others  with 
'  md  ecological  training  who  know  what 
're  doing  in  Implementing  public  policy. 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  rep- 
ts  an  Important  step  In  shifting  gears, 
uirlng  all  agencies  to  weigh  ecological  Im- 
of  planned  actions,  along  with  eco- 
nolnic  and  technical  values. 

■  rhere  are  many   technological   challenges 
awfiiting  an  environmentally  oriented  Corps 
Engineers,   wherever   it  may  be  located, 
e    Henry    Reuss,    one    of    its 
and  most  constructive  critics,  pro- 
shifting  resources  and  manpower  from 
questionable    navigation,    flood 
coAtrol,  and  power  projects,  to  construction 
sewage  systems  and  disposal  plants,  which 
nation  needs  desperately   to  arrest   the 
of  raw  wsiste  into  rivers  and  har- 
Under  the  Reuss  plan,  the  Engineers 
woLld  also  be  responsible  for  research  and 
development  of  new  sewage  disposal  meth- 
to  make  up  for  lack  of  progress   over 
years.   Thus,   the   Corps   would   have 
chance  to  fight  sewage  sludge,  conform 
Industrial   poisons,  fertilizers,  and 
pe^icldes,  rather  than  man  and  nature. 

House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
Natural  Resources,  which  Mr.  Reuss 
.  has  recommended  a  variety  of  ap- 
to  help  the  Corps  join  the  envlron- 
me^ital  crusade.  These  Include  activities  In 
igable  streams  for  protection  of  fish. 
wUtlllfe.  scenic  values,  and  historic  sites,  as 
as  for  navigation.  In  addition,  the  Corps 
wotld  permit  no  further  landfills  or  other 
wo  k  in  estuaries  and  rivers  except  in  cases 
wh  ;re  the  applicant  proves  environmental 
res  >onsibillty;  and  it  would  require  and  en- 
coi  rage  open  hearings  where  there  is  suflB- 
t  public  interest.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
Co4ps  has  responded,  with  a  new  regulation 
thJ  t  industries,  municipalities,  and  other 
api  llcants  for  permits  to  construct  sewer 
GUI  falls  In  navigable  streams  must  first  dem- 
onj  trate  that  discharges  will  not  adversely 
aH(  ct  the  water  quality. 
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Representative  Reuss  thought  he  had  un- 
earthed a  potent  weapon  In  the  1899  Federal 
Refuse  Act;  this  little-known  and  long-for- 
gotten statute  prohibits  dumping  Into 
waterways,  except  under  Corps  permit,  and 
provides  a  maximum  fine  of  $2,500  for  each 
Incident  or  day  of  violation,  with  one-half 
going  to  any  citizen  furnishing  convicting 
Information  to  the  Government.  If  this  were 
to  be  activated,  the  Corps  Itself  would  be  in 
charge  of  arresting  and  requesting  prosecu- 
tion of  violators,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  moved  slowly.  But 
the  tempo  of  public  use  of  this  provision  Is 
picking  up  everywhere. 

Another  area  of  urgently  needed  public 
works,  which  pleasure  boat  owners  would 
especially  welcome,  involves  the  cleanup  of 
debris  in  the  nation's  harbors.  The  blight, 
litter,  and  unchecked  neglect  in  New  York 
are  so  bad  that  In  1963  Congress  appropri- 
ated $95,000  for  an  InvestlgaUon  by  the 
Corps.  It  found  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
damage  done  annually  by  flotsam  that  ebbs 
and  flows  with  the  tide,  menacing  shipping 
and  pleasure  boats  alike.  In  addition.  It 
counted  rotting  hulls  of  nearly  2,000  scows 
and  barges,  schooners,  launches,  tugs,  tank- 
ers, patrol  boats,  and  drydocks  abandoned 
like  auto  wrecks,  and  hundreds  of  dilapi- 
dated piers  which  serve  as  a  breeding  habitat 
of  rats  and  mosquitoes.  The  Corps  has  rec- 
ommended a  $28.8  million  program,  to  be 
shared  by  Federal,  state,  and  local  sources, 
to  clean  up  the  eyesores  and  make  the  port 
system  safe.  Possibly  this  could  be  the  be- 
ginning of  an  even  larger  effort  to  improve 
harbors  and  urban  environment  everywhere, 
rendering  the  watersides  available  for  better 
uses. 

What  the  Corps  must  do,  basically,  if  It 
wants  to  play  a  leading  role  in  social  ad- 
vancement is  to  quit  kidding  Itself  and  the 
public  that  unrestrained  construction  and 
environmental  enhancement  are  synony- 
mous, or  that  conservation  equals  maximum 
use  of  natural  resources,  with  emphasis  on 
the  "use."  This  is  akin  to  the  view  of  the 
timber  barons  that  forestry  conservation  Is 
best  served  by  growing  the  most  lumber  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  shortest  possible  time 
for  the  maximum  profit. 

Some  Corpsmen  are  addicted  to  tortured, 
malignant  reasoning.  Dumping  millions  of 
cubic  yards  of  dredge  into  the  Great  Lakes 
(sometimes  near  the  drinking  water  intakes) 
Is  Justified  by  a  spokesman  on  the  grounds 
that,  "No  harmful  effects  on  water  quality 
were  positively  Identified.  In  some  areas,  the 
beds  of  lakes  and  bays  were  found  already 
so  polluted  that  additional  pollution  from 
dredge  disposal  could  not  be  demonstrated." 
If  every  polluter  took  this  attitude,  no  prog- 
ress would  ever  be  made.  Then  there  is  the 
case  for  the  defense  of  forest  destruction  as- 
sociated with  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
As  the  dams  are  closed,  crushed  logs  In  the 
pools  have  been  found  floating  to  the  sur- 
face, causing  log  Jams  not  anticipated  by 
the  Corps,  though  predicted  by  conserva- 
tionists In  the  early  1960's.  "The  logs  and 
limbs  are  a  natural  by-product  of  creation 
of  a  reservoir  of  this  type."  observed  a  colonel 
In  the  Jacksonville  district  office  In  response 
to  protests.  The  rules  are  sometimes  made  up 
as  the  game  is  played,  answers  are  given  with 
evasive  gobbledygook,  or  not  at  all  when 
it  serves  the  Engineers  best  to  withhold  It 
from  examination. 

In  order  to  be  environmentally  effective, 
the  Corps  must  recover  from  the  syndrome 
of  growth,  by  which  It  declares.  "Modern 
waterways  give  rise  to  Industrial  develop- 
ment which,  In  turn,  creates  traffic  for  the 
waterway."  Its  leaders  should  stop  preaching 
growth  as  Justifying  the  Corps'  continua- 
tion of  environmental  Insults  For  many  de- 
velopment projects  are  not  needed  at  the 
time  they  are  begun:  as  in  the  case  of  water- 
ways, future  growth  could  not  take  place  if 
the  projects  were  not  built.  This  sort  of 
thinking  Is  a  classic  type  of  cause-and-effect 
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reversal.  In  support  of  President  Nixon's 
leadership,  we  should  be  thinking  more  of 
increasing  the  quality  of  living  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  living. 

General  Clarke  seems  to  have  come  a  long 
way,  but  how  far  depends  upon  the  audience 
he  addresses.  Speaking  before  the  construc- 
tion boomers,  as  he  does  often,  development 
is  the  gospel  to  which  environmentalists 
are  the  unholy  heretics  or  apostates. 

In  such  circumstances  the  General  be- 
comes the  prophet  of  boom.  "Our  cities  are 
doubling  and  redoubling  their  insatiable  de- 
mands," he  said  recently,  "for  water  supply, 
power,  fuel,  lumber  and  sand  and  gravel! 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  all  year  round! 
new  homes,  new  cars,  new  roads,  synthetics! 
supersonic  transportation,  milk  and  meat 
and  butter — all  the  resource  products  needed 
to  support  our  present-day  industrial  cii'il- 
Izatlon  and  our  level  of  Uvlng." 

He  becomes  also  the  apostle  of  the  syn- 
thetlc,  of  man  as  the  creator  more  power- 
ful than  God.  "More  and  more  of  our  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  today  are  artificially 
propagated — In  a  word,  developed."  he  de- 
clared In  a  speech  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  "More 
and  more  of  our  forests  are  planted  by  hu- 
man hands  and  tended  by  machines.  Sim- 
ilarly, our  topsoil,  our  parkland,  our  land- 
scajjes,  our  lake  and  river  frontage,  our  game 
preserves,  are  developed  and  Improved  by 
man  to  assist  and  reinforce  the  workings  of 
nature." 

The  trouble  is  that  engineers,  both  in 
public  or  private  work,  are  impelled  by  their 
training  to  forever  demonstrate  man's  con- 
quest of  nature.  They  despair  at  vestiges  of 
primeval  land  left  "idle";  so  do  foresters 
and  many  of  the  game  biologists.  Science 
and  technology  have  developed  skills  to  as- 
sault the  sea  and  exploit  the  moon,  but  have 
failed  so  far  to  infuse  an  environmental 
ethic  into  their  functions.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  an  outmoded  national  philosophy. 
We  have  always  been  governed  and  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  natural  laws  that 
controlled  the  lives  of  primitive  peoples,  and 
that  still  control  the  lives  of  wild  animals 
and  wild  plants.  We  need  to  replenish  air 
and  water.  We  need  to  maintain  the  soil 
nutrient  cycles  that  are  basic  to  food  pro- 
duction. We  need  to  recognize  that,  despite 
all  manners  of  technological  Ingenuity,  when 
the  automatic  generator  fails,  man  must  re- 
vert to  the  day-and-night  cycle.  We  need 
to  understand  and  appreciate  It  more  so 
that  man,  for  his  own  survival,  may  place 
himself  In  better  balance  with  his  total 
environment. 

Gigantic  schemes  like  the  California  Wa- 
ter Plan,  the  Texas  Water  Plan,  and  the 
8200  billion  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance  (NAWAPA) ,  which  would  re- 
direct Canadian  rivers  now  flowing  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  into  the  United  States  and  as 
far  south  as  Mexico,  Inspired  by  politicians 
as  well  as  engineers,  are  frightening.  They 
Invade  and  irrevocably  alter  dwindling  wa- 
ter courses  and  lands  whose  physical  and 
biological  integrity  might  better  be  left  in- 
tact for  the  long-range  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  deny  to  future  generations  a  fair  choice 
in  the  management  of  land,  the  environ- 
ment, and  their  own  affairs. 

These  colossal  projects  embody  single- 
minded  exploitation  of  natural  resources, 
but  perhaps  before  they  are  built  an  en- 
lightened technology  will  rescue  us,  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  playing  a  key  role. 
The  fact  Is  we  are  wasting  water  at  every 
point  of  use,  whether  In  irrigation,  factory, 
or  home.  Much  water  use  is  nonconsumptlve 
In  nature,  yet  we  throw  it  away  through  our 
sewer  systems.  There  are  great  opportunities 
for  reclamation  and  recycling  of  waste  wa- 
ters, which  are  now  being  exercised  in  a  few 
places,  with  the  reclaimed  water  recharg- 
ing the  ground-water  basins  from  which 
it  is  pumped  and  used  again. 

America  has  entered  the  period  when  water 
management,   rather   than   development.  Is 
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the  main  engineering  task — based  on  clean 
streams,  natural  scenery,  and  other  values 
for  recreation  and  beauty,  which  may  com- 
pete with,  or  supplement,  the  economic  pos- 
sibilities for  resource  development.  It  must 
be  based  on  making  water  available  In  pro- 
portion to  supply,  rather  than  on  the  dan- 
gerous disruption  of  entire  ecological  sys- 
tems. 

Attention  has  long  been  placed  on  appor- 
tionment and  control  of  water.  Now  the  em- 
phasis at  last  Is  on  water  quality.  When  rain 
falls  on  bare  ground.  It  flows  overland,  pick- 
ing up  undesirable  salts,  sediment  and  other 
surface  pollutants.  The  accumulating  sedi- 
ment from  muddy  waters  steadily  reduces 
storage  capacity  In  reservoirs.  Protected, 
healthy  watersheds,  with  adequate  vegeta- 
tion. Improve  water  percolation  through  the 
soil  to  produce  high  quality,  clear  water  for 
recreation  and  Industry.  Plant  cover  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  heavy  rainfall  Into  stream 
channels,  reducing  the  threat  of  floods.  The 
wetland  habitat  for  flsh,  waterfowl,  and 
other  wildlife  is  safeguarded  from  sUtatlon 
when  watersheds  are  healthy  and  streams 
are  clean  and  even-flowing. 

Geologists,  physicists,  and  other  scientists 
are  expressing  new  doubts  about  the  va- 
lidity of  dam  construction.  Of  course,  nearly 
all  feasible  dam  sites  on  major  rivers  have  al- 
ready been  used.  Flood  plain  zoning  In  many 
circumstances  is  a  cheaper,  more  feasible 
method  of  flood  control.  I  recently  read  an 
interesting  report  by  Don  Dedera,  a  fine  Ari- 
zona writer,  on  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, much  heralded  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation as  "a  recreational  wonder"  for  boat- 
ing, fishing,  and  camping.  This  Is  not  a  Corps 
project,  but  It  Is  revealing.  According  to  De- 
dera, a  group  of  eminent  scientists  called  the 
Glen  Canyon  Study  Group  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  "enormous  losses  of  water,  the 
ugllficatlon  of  gorgeous  wilderness,  raw 
changes  In  the  balance  of  nature,  and  por- 
tents of  pollution."  They  found  leakage  Into 
surrounding  sandstone  walls  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  acre/feet  a  year — an  equivalent 
of  15  percent  of  the  flow  of  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River.  Evaporation  off  the  lake,  swept 
by  high,  dry  winds,  is  around  5  feet  a  year — 
so  great,  In  fact,  that  humidity  of  the  area  Is 
substantially  increased. 

The  engineers  who  design  and  build  such 
facilities  have  often  been  accused  of  past  In- 
sensitlvlty  to  problems  of  ecology.  They  may 
be  guilty  as  charged,  but  so  too  have  been  the 
promoters,  politicians.  Industry,  agricul- 
ture— In  fact,  nearly  everyone.  The  urgent 
need  Is  to  break  the  cycle.  This  is  the  key 
Issue  In  the  debate  over  the  Corps  that  con- 
servationists must  not  overlook. 

"Is  a  congresslonally  authorized  project 
authorized  in  prepetulty  despite  vastly 
changed  circumstances?'"  asked  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  in  reference 
to  the  notorious  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir. 

Then  he  went  onto  say,  "More  perplexing 
is  the  fact  that  Congress  may  be  the  only 
effective  forum  or  mechanism,  public  or  pri- 
vate, available  for  review  of  such  authoriza- 
tions. Consequently,  if  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  do  not  review  an 
authorization  in  the  light  of  changed  cir- 
cumstances, the  public  Is  precluded  from  ef- 
fectively challenging  that  authorization  and 
can  direct  appeals  only  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  funds — no  matter  how  sub- 
stantially the  project  has  been  changed." 

There  is  only  one  way  true  progress  can 
be  achieved :  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be 
raised  and  heard.  "Every  project  we  build 
is  In  response  to  a  directive  by  Congress, 
which  In  turn  Is  respnandlng  to  an  expression 
of  need  by  some  segment  of  the  public,"  says 
General  Clarke. 

But  to  which  segment  does  Congress  re- 
spond? 

Jack  Paxton,  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
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committee  on  Public  Works  last  May  in  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Allerton  Park  to 
speak  against  the  Oakley  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project.  The  subcommittee  consists  of  seven- 
teen members,  yet  only  one.  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  of  Nevada,  was  present  to  hear  testi- 
mony and  ask  questions. 

Congress  would  be  more  attentive  and  In- 
terested If  the  "little  people" — the  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  all  lovers  of  the  outdoors  of 
whom  we  have  written  in  Field  &  Stream — 
were  exercising  more  political  muscle.  For 
much  too  long  national  conservation  orga- 
nizations have  been  willing  to  settle  for 
crumbs  from  the  table  dispensed  by  the  old 
guard  In  Congress,  without  carrying  the 
tough  challenges  to  the  people. 

Now,  at  last,  the  public  is  learning.  The 
time  to  get  Involved  Is  at  the  beginning, 
when  a  project  Is  first  announced  and  hear- 
ings are  scheduled.  The  place  to  apply  the 
Immediate  pressure  is  within  one's  own 
state— on  Congressmen,  the  governor,  and 
ranking  state  officials. 

"These  Temple  Destroyers,  devotees  of 
ravaging  commercialism,  seem  to  have  a  per- 
fect contempt  for  Nature,  and,  instead  of  lift- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  God  of  the  Mountains, 
lift  them  to  the  Almighty  Dollar,"  wrote  John 
Mulr  in  ig'S,  while  he  was  fighting  t'.ie 
Hetch  Hetchy  Dam  (not  a  Corps  project) 
that  ultimately  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  In  Yosemlte  National  Park. 
Have  we  learned  since  then  the  glory  of 
God's  mountains  and  flowing  streams  In  their 
own  right?  If  so,  then  the  people  will  protect 
them,  while  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  all 
other  agencies,  will  respect,  rather  than  re- 
sist, the  public  need  and  desire. 


A.  J.  FORTH— PRISONER  OF  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Perth  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  long  a  foe  of 
income  taxes  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  administrative  bureaucracy, 
last  month  began  sen-ing  a  5-year  term 
for  Income  tax  violations. 

Mr.  Perth's  book,  "I  Pay  No  Income 
Taxes"  and  his  flier.  "Prosecute  Me"  pre- 
sent thought-provoking  reasoning  as  to 
just  how  far  the  establishment  in  con- 
trol has  detoured  from  constitutional 
government. 

Mr.  Porth's  self-sacrifice,  in  order  to 
dramatize  his  philosophy  acknowledges 
the  16th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  questions  that 
the  income  tax  amendment  repealed  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  other  constitutional 
protections  and  provisions. 

Mr.  Porth's  position  is  that  if  the  fifth 
amendment  could  be  pleaded  by  crim- 
inals to  avoid  prosecution,  if  Commu- 
nists could  not  be  compelled  to  incrimi- 
nate themselves,  then  likewise  a  law- 
abiding  American  citizen  could  not  be 
constitutionally  compelled  by  adminis- 
trative rules  and  court  interpretations  to 
produce  his  own  records  to  prosecute 
himself. 

Following  conviction.  Mr.  Porth  is  said 
to  have  charged  he  was  the  victim  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  and 
had  been  prosecuted  illegally  under  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  which  he  felt 
were  in  themselves  unconstitutional.  His 
plea  to  the  court  was  that  he  wanted  to 
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be  tried  under  civil  procedures — not  as  a 
criminal. 

So,  while  anarchists  and  bomb-throw- 
ers continue  at  large,  Cassius  Clay  con- 
tinues to  fight,  and  the  Chicago  7  are  on 
an  exhibition  tour,  the  69-year-old  A.  J. 
Porth.  who  tried  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  proving  to  the  American  people 
just  how  far  we  have  left  cons*^ttutional 
principles,  has  been  sentenced  to  5  years 
in  prison  and  is  presently  undergoing 
psychiatric  examination  at  the  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  Regional  Diagnostic  Clinic  at 
the  Medical  Center  for  Federal  pris- 
oners. 

Certainly  Mr.  Porth  is  a  dedicated 
American  who  has  been  uncompromis- 
ing for  constitutional  Government  as  he 
understood  that  great  document. 

I  ask  that  several  news  clippings  fol- 
low: 

(From  the  Wichita  Beacon,  Nov.  6, 1970] 

Porth   Still  Fighting  as  Jail  Draws  Near 

(By  Prank  Garofalo) 

A.  J.  Porth.  longtime  foe  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  today  called  himself  "a 
law-abiding  citizen  who  honors  only  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  a  few 
hours  before  he  was  to  surrender  himself  to 
start  a  federal  prison  sentence. 

In  a  press  conference  at  his  home.  1806  S. 
Everett,  Porth  said  In  a  quivering,  emotional 
tone: 

"I'm  not  a  criminal.  No,  I  am  a  law-abiding 
citizen  who  honors  only  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  Is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land." 

Porth,  who  started  his  battle  against  the 
Income  tax  20  years  ago.  was  scheduled  to 
surrender  to  the  U.S.  marshal  late  this  after- 
noon to  start  a  five-year  sentence  lor  con- 
viction of  tax  law  violations. 

But  In  his  Inimitable  way,  Porth  vowed 
to  continue  the  fight  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution and  promptly  announced  he  had  filed 
with  the  U.S.  magistrate  here,  criminal 
charges  against  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
George  Templar;  U.S.  Atty.  for  Kansas  Robert 
Roth;  Harry  P.  Scrlbner.  director  of  IRS  for 
Kansas,  and  Jack  E.  Nichols,  an  IRS  employe. 

Porth  alleges  In  the  four-count  criminal 
complaint  that  the  defendants  conspired  to 
prevent  him  from  exercising  the  Constitu- 
tion, depriving  him  of  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Constitution,  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice and  violation  of  their  oaths  of  office. 

Porth  further  charged  he  Is  the  victim  of 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  and  was 
prosecuted  illegally  under  the  same  rules  and 
re!?ulations.  He  said  that  In  Itself  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

He  strongly  emphasized  he  should  have 
been  proceeded  against  under  "civil  proce- 
dures" by  the  U.S.  government  and  not  as  a 
criminal. 

Porth  said  he  also  was  prepared  to  file  a 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  In  U.S.  District 
Court  the  moment  he  Is  taken  into  custody 
today  by  the  U.S.  marshal.  "It  will  be  filed 
then."  he  explained. 

The  69-year-old  Wichltan.  who  has  not 
paid  any  Income  taxes  since  1960,  was  ordered 
10  days  ago  to  surrender  himself.  He  was 
convicted  In  1967  by  a  U.S.  District  Court 
Jury  of  five  counts  of  Income  tax  and  Social 
Security  law  violations.  All  appeals  have 
failed  in  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Denver,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

However,  one  legal  action  is  pending  A 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  Nov.  13  on  Porth's 
appeal  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  a  new  trial. 
It  is  based  on  "new  evidence." 

Porth,  who  was  convicted  of  counts  of 
falling  to  withhold  income  taxes  and  Social 
Security  funds  from  "employes'  "  wages,  con- 
tended once  again  this  morning  he  "was 
never  an  employer  or  ever  had  employes. 
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I  don't  think  I  was  required  to  withhold 
dhe  withholding  tax  or  file  the  proper  forms 
ijecause  I  wasn't  an  employer,"  he  Insisted. 

Forth  was  supported  at  the  press  confer- 
Aice  by  Austin  T.  Plett,  Chicago,  HI.,  resl- 
<  ent.  who  said  he  hasn't  paid  any  taxes  since 
]  958  and  the  government  "Is  afraid"  to  proae- 
qute  charges  filed  in  196S. 

Plett  said  Perth  "Is  being  made  the  victim 
dr  a  secret  government  operating  under  ad- 
r  Unlstratlve  law  (Title  26,  nj3.  Code),  which 
li  unconstitutional." 
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3f  2-Year  Tax  Pight:  A.  J.  Pobth  StmRENDEKS 

To  Begin  Prison  Term 

(By  Bob  Jordan) 

After  nearly  three  and  a  half  years  of  ap- 
deals  and  motions,  A.  J.  Forth,  Wichita,  sur- 
r  mdered  to  the  U.S.  marshal  Prlday  to  begin 
s  ;rvlng  a  five-year  prison  term  for  tax  vio- 
lations. 

"I  don't  hold  any  ill  feeling  toward  any- 
ohe."  the  tall,  soft  spoken  Forth  said  as  he 
walked  to  the  marshal's  office.  "I'm  sure  111 
g  5t  Justice  eventually." 

Forth  was  convicted  In  1967  by  a  Jury  on 
flk-e  counts  of  Income  tax  and  Social  Security 
h  w   violations.    He    was    sentenced    In    July 

I  167,  and  has  since  been  free  on  $1,500  bond 
a|  a  number  of  appeals  were  considered. 

A  fews  hours  before  he  surrendered.  Forth 
hfended  US  Magistrate  John  B  Wooley  a 
c  Imlnal  complaint  against  U.S.  District 
C  )urt  Judge  Oeorge  Templar.  U.S.  Attorney 
fur  Kan-sas  Robert  Roth:  Harry  P.  Scrtbner, 
d  rector  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(  RS)  for  Kansas,  and  Jack  E.  Nichols,  an 
IpS  employe. 

He  charged  that  defendants  In  his  com- 
p  alnt  "repudiated  their  oath  of  office  to  pre- 

ve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
ol  the  United  States,  and  the  basic  rights  of 
a|l  citizens  thereunder." 

In  the  complaint.  Forth  further  charged 
tliem  with  "unlawful  harassment.  Intimida- 
tion, threats,  obstructing  Justice,  deprivation 
ol  cltl2enBhlp  rights,  character  assassination 
aid  premedlated  criminal  libel." 

Forth  said  he  was  the  victim  of  administra- 
tive rules  and  regulations  and  was  prosecuted 

II  egally  under  those  rules. 
At  a  press  conference  Prlday,  Forth  strongly 

!  iphaslzed  he  should  have  been  proceeded 
a(alnst  by  "civil  procedures"  by  the  U.S. 
government  and  not  under  criminal  statutes. 

'I'm  not  a  criminal.  No — I  am  a  law-abld- 
Irfg  citizen  who  honors  only  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme 
la  w  of  the  land."  he  said. 

Forth,  who  has  not  raid  his  income  taxes 
si  ice  1960.  was  ordered  to  surrender  10  davs 
a«o  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court,  of  Apoeals, 
Di  inver.  It  affirmed  Judgment  of  the  Topeka 
fe  leral  district  court  which  had  denied  Forth 

new  trial,  sought  on  the  basis  of  new  evl- 
d«  nee. 

He  has  since  filed  a  new  motion,  against 
al  eglng  new  evidence  is  available  and  asking 
tf  at  the  district  court  stay  Judgment  and  re- 
h(  ar  his  case. 

A  hearing  on  the  motion  Is  scheduled  for 
n«Tt  FVIdnv  in  Toneka.  U.S.  Attv.  Roth  said 
Prday  that  Forth  will  be  retained  In  the 
S<  dewlck  Countv  Jail  until  Mondav  when  he 
nr  3bablv  will  be  tran.sTwrted  to  Tonpka  for 
th  (  hearing.  Pendlne  outcome  of  the  hearing. 
Perth  will  go  to  Springfield.  Mo.,  for  a  com- 
p!  (te  examination,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
papole  board. 

COTTRT  DCNTES  PORTH  ATPUL 

(Special  to  The  Beacon  1 
t'oPEXA. — A  motion  for  a  new  trial  bv 
WJchltan  A  J.  Forth,  who  began  last  week 
a  five-year  prison  term  for  tax  vlo- 
lons.  was  denied  Thursday  In  Topeka 
District  Cotirt. 
forth,  who  has  been  fighting  his  convlc- 
tlcn  for  over  three  years,  based  his  new 
ap  seal   on   newly  discovered   evidence. 

rhe  court  denied  hla  appeal  and  Forth 
wl  1  be  transferred  to  Springfield,  Mo.  for 
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examinations  as  soon  as  possible,  U.S.  Atty. 
Robert  Roth  of  Wichita  said  today. 


Fbosscttte  Me 
Since  1961.  A.  J.  Forth  has  refused  to  pay 
any  Income  taxes  and  has  filed  his  form  1040 
In  blsuik,  declaring  simply,  "I  plead  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  As  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional 
law  grew.  Forth  became  aware  of  some  26 
protective  clauses  In  the  Constitution  and 
body  of  constitutional  law  extant  to  1929 
which  caused  him  to  amend  his  final  1963 
return  in  the  spring  of  1964  to  read:  "My 
rights  under  the  Constitution  and  Its  Pre- 
amble are  effected  as  follows : 

1.  The  Preamble 

2.  Art.  I,  Sec.  1 

3.  Art.  I,  Sec.  2,  Farg.  3 

4.  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Farg.  1 

5.  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Farg.  2 

6.  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Farg.  5 

7.  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Farg.  6 

8.  Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  Farg.  2 

9.  Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  Parg.  3 

10.  Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  Farg.  4 

11.  Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  Farg.  7 

12.  Art.  I,  Sec.  10,  Parg.  1 

13.  Art.  m,  Sec.  1,  Parg.  1 

14.  Art.  m.  Sec.  2,  Parg.  1 

15.  Art.  IV.  Sec,  1.  Farg.  1 

16.  Art.  rv.  Sec.  4,  Farg.  1 

17.  Amendment  I 

18.  Amendment  IV 

19.  Amendment  V 

20.  Amendment  VI 

21.  Amendment  VII 

22.  Amendment  Vin 

23.  Amendment  IX 

24.  Amendment  X 

25.  Amendment  ^ttt 

26.  Amendment  XIV,  Sec.  1 

This  recalcitrant  action  on  the  part  of  an 
Individual  sorely  vexed  the  administrative  of- 
ficers of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Forth  began  to  receive 
"threatening"  letters.  On  May  18,  1962,  from 
the  Department  of  Revenue  In  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, came  this  letter  from  Graydon  D.  Luthey, 
Acting  Chief  Attorney,  which  said  In  part: 

"We  received  from  you  what  apparently 
was  Intended  to  be  a  Kansas  income  tax  re- 
turn; however,  under  the  laws  of  this 
state  .  .  . 

"Unless  a  proper  return  Is  filed  within  10 
days  from  the  date  of  this  letter — further 
action  will  be  taken  by  this  Department." 
In  a  two-page  letter  Mr.  Forth  replied: 
"You  and  your  office  treat  me  as  If  I  were  a 
slave.  You  are  go*ng  to  make  me  pay  regard- 
less of  the  number  and  volume  of  taxpayers 
and  tax  dollso-s  exempted  .  .  . 

"I  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  In  the 
Wichita  office  or  in  my  home  and  discuss 
this  problem  further.  I  do  not  believe  in  law 
violation.  There  is  no  choice  In  our  present 
system.  It  is  wrong  If  you  comply  and  It  Is 
'wrong  If  you  do  not." 

Mr.  Forth  has  heard  no  more  from  the 
Kansas  office  these  past  two  and  a  half  years. 
This  troubles  him  because  public  servants 
are  bound  by  law  to  carry  out  their  duties, 
and  when  they  fall  to  prosecute  any  individ- 
ual citizen  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  state 
they  become  negligent  of  their  duties.  Now 
for  a  civil  servant  to  be  negligent  in  his  duty 
Involves  very  serious  penalties  and  imprison- 
ment. However,  reasoning  that  the  Kansas 
Income  Tax  administrators  are  probably 
awaiting  action  of  the  PederjJ  Income  Tax 
people,  Mr.  Forth  has  very  patiently  and 
kindly  withheld  pressing  charges. 

The  Federal  Government  on  the  other 
hand  has  not  appeared  to  be  so  lenient. 

On  June  14,  1962,  Forth  received  a  letter 
from  the  office  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Box  1500,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  over  the  signature  of  Prank  C. 
Conley.  Regional  Counsel,  the  meat  of  which 
is  contained  In  the  following  paragraph: 
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"This  office  has  under  consideration  a  rec- 
onamendatlon  that  criminal  proceedings  be 
instituted  against  you  for  willful  failure  to 
supply  Information  on  your  1962  Income  Tax 
return,  in  violation  of  Section  7203  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Code  of  1954." 

Section  7203  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Code  is  indeed  an  awesome  section.  It  pro- 
vides a  penalty  of  "not  less  than  $10,000.00 
or  one  year  in  prison  or  both." 

So  Mr.  Forth  felt  he  had  better  make  ar- 
rangements to  Investigate  this.  Reluctant  to 
appear  for  a  hearing  at  the  time  set  forth 
and  firmly  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  traveling 
some  600  miles,  he  asked  that  the  hearing 
be  held  in  Wichita.  The  request  for  change 
of  venue  was  denied.  There  was  difficulty  of 
mutually  agreeing  upon  the  date  of  July  g 
which  happens  to  be  his  birthday.  What  is  a 
defenseless  salve  to  do  but  comply?  The 
original  date  as  set  up  by  the  Regional  Office 
of  July  2  at  10:00  a.m.  was  agreed  upon. 

With  his  accustomed  patience  he  carefully 
explained  how  these  officials  were  not  only 
encroaching  upon  his  constitutional  rights 
but  ',  -ere  likewise  Indulging  in  a  little  bit  of 
criminal  violation  contrary  to  Title  18,  Sec 
241  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Cede! 
Whereupon  these  gentlemen  decided  to  give 
the  matter  further  review. 

On  Sept.  21,  1962,  Mr.  Prank  C.  Conley 
advised  Mr.  Forth  as  follows:  "The  above  cap- 
tioned matter,  which  this  office  has  had  un- 
der consideration  from  the  standpoint  at 
possible  criminal  prosecution  was  returned 
to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
at  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  settlement  of  the 
civil  liabilities. 

"Any  further  correspondence  on  the  mat- 
ter should  be  directed  to  the  Audit  Division 
of  the  Wichita  Office." 

The  Wichita  office  compounded  its  felon- 
ies, by  filing  tax  liens  running  Into  some 
$4,000,00  In  the  County  Clerk's  office  In  the 
City  of  Wichita.  Especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr,  Forth  had  not  pressed  action 
for  this  office  to  "do  Its  duty";  he  did  not 
feel  that  this  was  a  very  sporting  thing  to  do. 
at  least  It  was  not  in  his  book  of  rules,  A 
little  Investigation  proved  that  the  local  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  had  similar  contempt 
for  taxpayers  because  there  are  on  record 
In  Sedgwick  County  Courthouse  some  1000 
liens  filed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This,  Forth  decided,  was  carrying  things  a 
little  too  far,  so  on  August  21,  1964.  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Harry  Scrlbner,  Di- 
rector of  Internal  Revenue  In  Wichita  Dis- 
trict Office,  reciting  his  Indignities  and  sum- 
marizing his  feelings  as  follows: 

"You  are  attempting  to  rob  me."  "I  am 
giving  you  30  days  time  in  which  to  lift  the 
two  liens  or  you  will  force  me  to  exercise  my 
constitutional  rights  and  stop  you  from  fur- 
ther taking  private  property  for  public  use 
without  Just  compensation," 

Apparently  this  struck  a  responsive  chord 
because  on  Sept.  25,  Mr.  P.  Lynwood  Judson, 
Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Division,  addressed 
a  letter  by  certified  mall  to  Mr.  Forth  which 
contained  these  statements : 

"Consideration  is  being  given  to  a  pos- 
sible recommendation  that  criminal  pro- 
ceedings be  instituted  against  you  for  your 
willful  failure  to  file  required  returns  .  .  . 

"Therefore,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to 
grant  you  a  formal  Interview  before  final  de- 
cision is  made  . . . 

"Accordingly,  a  time  for  the  interview 
has  been  set  for  9:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
6.  1964." 

Forth's  Joy  over  the  prospect  of  finally 
getting  this  matter  cleaned  up  was  short 
lived.  His  calendar  showed  a  previous  engage- 
ment. Besides.  Forth's  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility had  led  him  to  accept  the  nomination 
to  the  position  of  State  Auditor  by  the  Con- 
servative Party. 

So  he  called  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
office  and  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  un- 
til after  the  election.  The  request  was  denied. 
Whereupon  Forth  stated  that  he  was  im- 
mediately available.  It  was  so  arranged.  At 
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least  associates  and  a  clerk  might  attend.  So 
once  again  he  faced  three  officials  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  alone.  Until  the  next 
of  kin  are  notified  their  names  will  be  with- 
held. From  the  scanty  notes  that  Forth  was 
able  to  take  himself — and  let  it  be  said  here 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  denied  the 
use  of  Its  own  notes  on  the  "hearing"  to 
Forth — the  procedures  went  something  like 
this: 

Of  his  personal  feelings.  Forth  notes,  "I 
was  very  fearful  at  hrst,  because  events  un- 
folding In  which  a  pyerson's  individual  wel- 
fare, liberty  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
convictions  are  Involved  sustain  misgivings. 
After  all,  1  was  summoned  by  a  registered 
letter  to  a  strange  room  with  doors  closed  and 
three  men  opposed  to  my  views  of  freedom." 

The  line  of  questioning  brought  forth  his 
answer,  "I  do  not  intend  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing that  will  waive  my  constitutional 
rights.  Before  answering  further  questions 
I  must  determine  if  this  formal  bearing  Is 
developing  Into  a  criminal  prosecution?" 

The  reply  was,  "No,"  and  It  was  stated  that 
his  constitutional  rights  would  be  respected. 

"Do  you  keep  books  and  records?" 

"I  do  keep  books  and  records  for  my  own 
use  and  purpose." 

"Are  the  books  and  records  kept  on  a  dally 
basis?" 

"I  keep  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  No- 
body pays  me  for  this  loss  of  time.  My  first 
obligation  is  to  provide  a  living.  Keeping 
books  and  records  is  a  secondary  operation." 

In  response  to  the  question  concerning 
"amended'  past  returns  filed  3/15 '64,  Mr. 
Forth  stated.  "All  of  my  returns  have  been 
amended  from  1961  through  1963,  due  to 
information  I  obtained  reading  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  U.S.  vs.  Manly  L.  Sullivan, 
in  1929.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  my 
position  could  be  made  more  protective  by 
Including  all  of  the  mandates  of  the  Consti- 
tution lost  by  taxpayers  who  filed  according 
to  the  Code  requirements." 

Prom  here  on  Mr.  Forth  recited,  "A  free- 
wheeling conversation  came  forth  on  my  part. 
The  staff  listened,  I  went  into  the  Preamble 
of  the  Constitution.  A  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion was  recited  in  regard  to  a  clause  within 
the  5th  Amendment  which  makes  null  and 
void,  I  believe,  the  XVI  Amendment.  This 
decision  reads:  'The  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use  without  Just  compensa- 
tion not  only  violates  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution amendment.  Art.  5,  forbidding  it, 
but  is  a  violation  of  natural  rights  and  Jus- 
tice." 

"I  commented  upon  rape.  It  is  wrong  to 
take  that  from  any  lady  not  volunteered 
freely.  The  taking  of  private  property  in  this 
Instance  Is  and  always  has  been  governed  by 
natural  law  or  will.  The  respect  and  dignity 
afforded  a  lady  in  this  instance  was  one  en- 
Joyed  and  protected  even  before  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  adopted.  So 
it  must  be  with  all  private  property.  The 
taking  of  it  is  a  constitutional  violation  as 
veW  as  a  violation  of  natural  laws  and  Jus- 
tice. 

"The  protection  afforded  to  taxpayers  in 
the  13th  Amendment  were  gone  Into.  The 
Bill  of  Attainder  was  explained.  Protection 
afforded  citizens  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Amendments  was  discussed.  And  then  a 
strange  question  was  asked  me  that  made  me 
realize  to  what  extent  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  been  Investigating  into  my  pri- 
vate affairs.  'Did  you  write  this  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois?'  I  was  given  a  look  at 
the  letter  but  refused  to  answer  the  question 
on  constitutional  grounds — the  5th  Amend- 
ment. 

"And  so  the  hearing  ended  with  my  being 
advised  that  this  could  not  be  decided  locally 
and  the  case  would  be  referred  to  the  Re- 
gional office  in  Dallas,  or  possibly  to  the 
Justice  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Here  I  sit  with  Illegal  liens  filed  against 
me  discrediting  me  financially  making  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  earn  a  living  as  a  business- 
man, with  no  Idea  as  to  when  I  shall  be  prop- 
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erly  prosecuted.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice claims  I  owe  them  $4,000.00;  I  say  I  do 
not.  The  7th  Amendment  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights  says : 

'In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved.' 

"All  I  am  asking  for  is  a  trial  by  Jury.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  constitutional  amendment 
even  suggested  that  w^iU  do  away  with  this 
section.  The  question  is,  'What  Is  the  LAW 
OP  THE  LAND?  Is  It  this  great  body  of  ad- 
ministrative law  that  has  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  socialist  bureaucrats  who 
think  they  have  been  ordained  to  run  our 
government  and  exercise  dominion  over  us? 
Is  it  the  United  Nations  Charter  approved  by 
Congress  19  years  ago  In  defiance  of  our  Con- 
stitution, or  does  our  Constitution  still  hold 
water  despite  the  arbitrary  Supreme  Court 
decisions?  Or  has  law  been  forsaken  com- 
pletely as  Dan  Smoot  cites  in  his  current  re- 
port dated  Oct.  5, 1964? 

"If  the  Constitution  Is  the  'Law  of  the 
Land'  and  It  would  appear  that  it  is  still  re- 
spected then  the  Income  Tax  Is  dead.  If  ad- 
ministrative law  governs,  then  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  dead.  My  question  Is.  'Are  not  the 
American  people  entitled  to  know  the  truth?" 
Until  I  am  prosecuted  within  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  I  say  to  all  the  world  that 
the  individual  Income  tax  laws  are  dead  and 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  no 
authority  to  prosecute  anyone  if  they  don't 
prosecute  me." 

ARTHtTR  J.  Forth, 

Tax  Consultant, 
Bookkeeping  Service. 
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No  program  of  financial  help  is  going 
to  really  solve  the  railroads'  problems 
without  an  overhaul  of  present  Govern- 
ment regulations  which  continue  to 
choke  an  industry  whose  growth  is  so 
vital  to  this  coimtry's  future. 


RAILROADS  IN  TROUBLE 


HON   DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  evident  that  there 
will  be  a  real  demand  for  greatly  ex- 
panded rail  service  in  the  very  near 
future.  Already  the  railroads  move  71 
percent  of  household  appliances,  78  per- 
cent of  lumber  and  wood,  73  percent  of 
the  cotton  crop,  76  percent  of  automo- 
biles and  parts,  in  addition  to  40  percent 
of  the  Defense  Department's  freight.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  America's 
Sound  Transportation  Review  Organiza- 
tion, railroads  will  have  to  move  about 
46-percent  more  freight  than  they  do 
now  by  1980.  And,  as  ASTRO  puts  It: 

Our  cities  are  in  the  throes  of  air  and 
highway  congestion,  access  to  the  metro- 
politan cores  is  already  difficult  and  in  peak 
periods,  nigh  impossible.  Air  pollution  has 
reached  intolerably  dangerous  levels. 

However,  there  is  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation that  could  move  goods  and 
people  very  efficiently  without  contribut- 
ing to  pollution  or  congestion — the  rail- 
roads. 

The  railroads,  though  are  in  deep  trou- 
ble. The  industry's  capital  needs  for  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  are  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Labor  costs  eat  up  over 
half  of  every  railroad  dollar  earned.  The 
railroads  are  saddled  with  an  excess  of 
Government  regulations  which  prevents 
them  from  freely  raising  or  lowering 
prices  to  increase  revenues  or  attract 
new  business,  prevents  them  from  auto- 
matically discontinuing  unprofitable  and 
costly  services. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  in  July  of  1969,  Apollo  11  astronaut 
Nell  Armstrong  placed  a  small  reflector 
on  the  moon's  surface.  This  reflector  was 
part  of  the  lunar  laser  ranging  experi- 
ment being  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Texas  McDonald  Observatory. 

Scientists  at  the  observatory  fire  a  ruby 
laser  at  the  reflector  and  can  use  this  as 
a  precise  landmark  to  measure  distances 
and  to  study  such  phenomena  as  polar 
motion  of  the  earth,  continental  drift, 
the  length  of  a  day,  and  information  on 
gravity  and  relativity. 

Recently  the  University  of  Texas  pub- 
lished an  update  on  the  progress  of  this 
experiment.  I  insert  that  report  at  this 
time: 

Fort  Davis,  Tex. — The  project  scientist  In 
charge  of  the  lunar  laser  ranging  experiment 
being  conducted  at  the  University  of  Texas 
McDonald  Observatory  said  here  Wednesday 
(Nov.  25)  the  project  has  become  an  "un- 
qualified success." 

"Our  breakthrough  In  data  rates  indicates 
we  will  be  able  to  fulfill  all  of  our  original 
objectives,"  said  Dr.  Eric  SUverberg,  who 
heads  a  five-man  team  conducting  round- 
the-clock  sightings. 

The  lunar  ranging  experiment  was  initi- 
ated m  July  1969,  when  Apollo  11  astronaut 
Neil  Armstrong  placed  the  first  reflector  on 
the  moon's  surface. 

It  took  a  month  for  UT  astronomers  to  lo- 
cate the  smaU  (18  by  18  inches)  reflector. 
Once  located,  the  project  accelerated  at  a 
rapid  pace, 

"We  have  had  46  acquisitions  (both  visual 
and  computer  guided  sightings)  of  the  moon 
within  the  past  two  months,"  Dr.  SUverberg 
said  during  an  interview.  "And  those  acquisi- 
tions have  had  an  accuracy  to  about  two 
feet — or  a  thousand  times  better  than  any 
measurements  previous  to  the  laser  experi- 
ment," he  continued. 

Dr.  SUverberg  said  the  project  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  at  least  10  more  years.  During 
that  time  the  scientists  expect  to  satisfy 
their  objectives.  Eventually,  several  ground 
stations  operating  throughout  the  world  wlU 
be  required. 

Dr.  Sllvert>erg  predicted  that  Japan,  Prance 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  Join  UT 
McDonald  as  routine  observing  stations. 

"To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  individual  ex- 
periments, we  must  all  cooperate  with  one 
another,"  the  Massachusetts  native  con- 
tinued. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  Just  Initiated  Its 
own  lunar  ranging  program.  According  to 
TASS,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency,  a  cor- 
ner reflector  was  landed  on  the  moon  by  their 
lunar  vehicle  last  week. 

"This  Indicates  they,  too,  wUl  probably 
have  an  active  lunar  ranging  program  with- 
in the  near  future,"  Dr.  SUverberg  said. 

At  the  present  time.  Dr.  SUverberg  and 
bl«  ftaff  of  four  scientists  work  a  26-hottr 
day  in  their  ranglng-acqulsltlon  program. 

"Every  day  we  have  to  get  up  46  minutes 
later  In  order  to  follow  the  moon's  cycle," 
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said.   The   crew   generally   makes   three 
lots"  a  day,  weather  permitting. 
:  laving  brought  the  ranging  program  from 
Jn^cy  to  the  point  where  data  accumula- 
has  "become  an  automatic  thing,"  the 
^nomers    are    looking    forward    to    the 
Apbllo  14  lunar  mission  which  is  scheduled 
foil  Feb.  5.  1971, 

lo     14     astronauts     will     carry     still 
reflector  when  they  descend  on  the 
I's  surface. 
[Weather  permitting,  we  will  fire  within 
•■T  or  five  minutes  after  they  put  the  re- 
tor   In  place,"  Dr.   Silverberg  said.   "The 
■onauts  may  even  be  able  to  see  the  ruby 
-  while  they  are  on  the  moon." 
e  pulsed   ruby  laser  emits   a   36-lnch- 
brllllant  pulse  of  light  which  Is  beamed 
din  ctly  through  the  107-Inch  mirror  of  the 
glg^tlc  telescope  which  sits  high  atop  Mount 
!  in  the  Davis  Mountains  of  West  Texas, 
es  about  2,5  seconds  to  mEike  the  round 
to  the  reflector  and  back. 

point-to-point  measurements  made  at 
McDonald    Observatory    determine    the 
"ince  at  any  given  time  between  the  ob- 
atory  and  the  reflector  on  the  moon, 
le  value  of  one  or  more  compact  arrays 
of  1  igh-preclslon  optical  corner  reflectors  de- 
ployed on  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  that 
will  serve  as  a  bench  mark  to  which 
range  measurements  can  be  made. 
1    the    data   retrieved,    scientists    can 
stupy  such  phenomena  as  polar  motion  of  the 
I.  continental  drift  (the  earth's  crustal 
"1),  the  length  of  a  day,  and  Informa- 
on  gravity  and  relativity. 
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US  TORM  OR  MINIMUM  STAND- 
i^RDS  FOR  THE  CABLE  TV  IN- 
E  USTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 
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OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
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TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
ins  technology  is  one  of  America's 
precious  and  fundamental  assets, 
are  the  world  leaders  in  this  rapidly 
ing  field.  And  the  1970's  promise 
expansion  and  new  technologies, 
h  will  surely  transform  the  realm  of 
If   America   wants   to 
its  leadership  role,  we  in  Con- 
must    formulate    the    legislation 
will  establish  the  necessary  guide- 
and  policy, 
the  past  5  years,  we  have  heard 
fascinating  potential  of  cable  tele- 
.  CATV  has  been  billed  as  the  great 
hope  for  diversification  and  creativ- 
1  the  broadcasting  field.  CATV  cer- 
y  has  the  chance  to  revolutionize 
nedium  within  the  next  10  years.  It 
;he  potential  to  offer  a  wide  range  of 
services  geared  to  the  sundry  needs 
many  groups  within  our  country, 
are    opportunities    for    two-way 
nication  between  doctor  and  pa- 
consumer  and  businessman  and  a 
of  new  and  exciting  ideas.  CATV  has 
opportunity  to  offer  increased  chan- 
The  problem  is  that  all  these  dreams 
remain   mere  hopes,   unless  we  in 
_f  rnment  decide  to  act,  and  act  now. 
!  in  Congress  must  give  the  innova- 
1  chance  to  operate  their  cable  sys- 
in  an  orderly  manner  with  definite 
guidelines.   It   is   here   that 
roblem  arises.  At  the  present  time 
are   over   2,350   operating   CATV 
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systems  in  America  serving  over  four  and 
a  half  million  subscribers.  These  sys- 
tems are  being  regulated  and  franchised 
by  various  governments  and  govern- 
mental organs  all  over  the  country.  The 
cities  are  involved  as  well  as  the  State 
public  utilities,  towns  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  trouble  is  that  the  lines 
of  jurisdiction  for  this  regulation  are  not 
clearly  drawn.  What  is  needed  is  Federal 
guidance. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  estab- 
lishing in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  for 
regulation  over  all  aspects  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems.  This  will  enable  the  FCC 
to  establish  uniform  or  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  ca,ble  industry.  Certainly 
cable  television  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  inter-State  movement  of  electronic 
communications  and  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  FCC.  In  my  opinion  only 
the  FCC  can  establish  the  needed  regu- 
latory gruidelines  which  will  enable  CATV 
to  begin  to  strive  toward  its  potential. 
We  need  uniform  regulation  throughout 
the  country  in  order  to  make  CATV  an 
effective  communications  tool.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  if  authority  for  reg- 
ulation is  left  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. As  has  been  pointed  by  many 
studies,  such  diffusion  of  regulation  re- 
sults in  confusion  and  tension. 

I  would  point  out.  that  this  legislation 
contains  a  provision  which  would  allow 
the  FCC  to  permit  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  regulate  certain  areas  of 
the  CATV  if  such  regulation  was  found 
to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  insure  that  the  FCC  will  have  regu- 
latory control  over  CATV  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  it  Is  used  in  the  "pub- 
lic interest,  convenience  and  necessity." 
The  FCC  is  the  body  which  we  entrusted 
with  regulating  over  the  air  broadcast- 
ing. We  must  now  make  certain  that  the 
FCC  has  the  mandate  to  regulate  cable 
broadcasting  so  that  it  will  work  with 
and  not  damage  our  over-the-air  broad- 
cast outlets.  The  FCC  and  not  the  local 
community  has  the  technical  expertise 
and  the  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  remain 
silent  on  the  CATV  question  any  longer. 
The  new  modes  of  communications  hold 
great  promise  for  the  fulfillment  of  na- 
tional goals.  The  Federal  Government 
should  take  these  steps  to  help  in  this 
task. 
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WHY  NOT  START  A  PEACE 
CRUSADE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


OF    MINNESOTA 


I 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 

I  


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  season 
of  Christmas  is  the  season  of  peace  and 
good  will. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  submit  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
column  by  David  Lawrence  "Why  Not 
Start  a  Peace  Crusade?" 

Columnist  Lawrence  echoes  thoughts 
on  this  matter  that  I  have  long  held. 

I  believe  our  coimtry  and  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  should  actively  engage 
in  a  crusade  for  peace.  This  is  our  only 
hope  for  the  future. 
The  article  follows: 
Why  Not  Start  a  Peace  Crusade? 
(By   David   Lawrence) 
Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
guns  were  silenced  as  World   War  n  came 
to  an  end.  But  there  is  still  no  assurance  of 
peace. 

In  fact,  the  danger  zones  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  are  only  symbols 
of  a  world  unrest — an  almost  universal  fear 
of  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare  motivated 
by  terrorist  groups  that  threaten  the  sta- 
bility also  of  many  countries  In  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

Europe  Is  by  no  means  free  from  appre- 
hension. The  10  European  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  have  Just 
told  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  that 
they  have  agreed  to  add  $1  billion  to  their 
contributions  to  NATO  defenses  in  the  next 
five  years,  with  West  Germany  bearing  the 
biggest  burden  of  the  Increase. 

Mr.  Laird  has  declared  that  America 
doesn't  Intend  to  make  any  significant  re- 
ductions In  Its  manpower  or  combat  strength 
In  Europe. 

The  unanswered  question  Is  why  after  25 
years  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  should  feel  It  necessary  to 
maintain  a  military  organization  to  ward  off 
a  possible  attack  from  Eastern  Europe  that 
could  be  Initiated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Commercial  progress  has  been  good  In 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  would  have 
been  even  far  greater  if  Intercourse  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  were  devoid  of 
Communist  domination. 

For,  although  there  has  been  no  war  on 
the  European  continent,  the  possibility  of  a 
major  conflict  has  never  been  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  In  Central  and  Western 
Europe  who  have  feared  that  sooner  or  later 
big  armies  from  the  East  would  Invade  their 
lands. 

The  United  States  maintains  now  about 
300,000  troops  on  the  European  continent, 
and  there  is  pressure  from  certain  factions 
in  Congress  here  to  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  at  least  214  of  the  4 '3  divisions  in 
Europe. 

The  military  situation  there,  however.  Is 
being  given  moral  support  by  the  United 
States  In  addition  to  the  deployment  of  cer- 
tain military  units  as,  for  Instance,  the 
strengthening  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

None  of  the  European  countries  Is  strong 
enough  by  Itself  or  even  in  combination 
with  its  neighbors  to  withstand  an  attack 
from  the  Communists. 

What  the  United  States  is  doing  bv  Its 
backing  of  NATO  and  the  presence  oif  Its 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  may  not  be  widely 
noted  or  discussed  in  this  country,  but  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  Europeans. 
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There  has  been  lots  of  discussion  lately 
about  the  limitation  of  armament,  and  the 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  ex- 
pected to  bring  some  halt  in  the  expansion 
of  military  power,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  and  strategic  arms.  But  the  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  there  is  and  has  been 
no  crusade  for  peace. 

Such  an  effort  could,  if  properly  organized, 
reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  and  would  do  more 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  another  war  than 
anything  else. 

Ways  are  available  for  talking  In  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  by  radio — words  which 
can  be  transmitted  by  the  use  of  satellites 
and  heard  everywhere,  Peoples  could,  in  ef- 
fect, talk  to  one  another  about  the  issues 
that  keep  them  apart. 

A  peace  movement  is  needed  right  now  to 
win  over  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  so 
that  American  prisoners  can  be  released  and 
progress  can  be  made  toward  a  settlement 
with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

A  peace  movement  also  is  needed  to  assure 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  Slates  has  no  unfriendly  intent  to- 
ward them.  Their  leaders  could  provide 
many  benefits  to  their  country  if  a  coopera- 
tive effort  toward  peace  were  undertaken 
with  the  help  of  the  American  people.  This 
could  secure  peace,  not  merely  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  in  all  the  continents  of  the 
world. 

Nobody  wants  more  wars,  but  there  is  /ery 
little  action  of  a  meaningful  nature  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  artificially 
stimulated  hostile  feelings  which  could  bring 
a  recurrence  of  the  bloodshed  and  tragedies 
of  25  years  ago. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
December  15  it  is  important  and  appro- 
priate that  we  pause  and  thoroughly  con- 
template the  total  meaning  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  One  of  my  distinguished  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Ross  M.  Blakely,  has  been 
active  for  some  years  in  an  effort  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  effort  was  originally  begun  by  the 
late  distinguished  Joe  Crail.  This  Bill 
of  Rights  Commemorative  Committee 
has  encouraged  a  wide  variety  of  Ameri- 
cans from  every  walk  of  life  to  take 
special  note  of  the  protection  provided 
for  individual's  rights  and,  especially, 
to  encourage  young  people  to  not  only 
know  about  the  Bill  of  Rights  but  also  to 
study  its  deep  meanings. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration an  editorial  by  Herb  Mc- 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Sar  Marino 
Tribune,  which  appeared  in  its  pages  on 
December  3,  1970: 

Bill  op  Rights 

Why  a  Bill  of  Rights— an  addendum  of 
ten  amendments  to  what  seems  like  a  United 
States  Constitution  with  the  ink  hardly  dry 
when  one  looks  back  from  the   1970's? 

As  we  approach  the  179th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  De- 
cember 15.  1791,  the  rationale  for  the  amend- 
ments is  worth  re-examlnatlon. 

And  here  in  Southern  California,  where 
the  late  patriot,  San  Marlnan  Joe  Crail. 
founded  Bill  of  Rights  Week  in  1941,  we 
have  a  special  reason  for  being  aware  that 
protection  of  individual  rights  Is  not  some- 
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thing  discovered  recently  by  the  "New  This" 
or  the  "New  That." 

Appropriately,  the  distinguished  Bill  of 
Rights  Commemoration  Committee  has  dedi- 
cated the  30th  annual  observance  to  Mr. 
Crail's  memory. 

Now  a  nationally  observed  tradition,  the 
December  9-15  "Bill  of  Rights  Week"  will 
again  provide  an  occasion  for  calm  recog- 
nition of  the  foreslghtedness  of  our  early 
statesman.  And,  perhaps,  a  realization  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  some  who  today  chal- 
lenge the  basic  tenets  of  our  Constitution 
and  its  Bill  of  Rights. 

That  there  should  even  be  a  Bill  of  Rights 
"immediately"  following  the  Constitution 
which  draws  so  many  accolades  may  seem  a 
paradox  to  some.  In  fact,  there  are  legalistic 
historians — who  should  know  better — who 
claim  many  of  those  first  ten  amendments  are 
redundant.  That  they  are  Inherent  In  the 
original  Constitution,  hence  rights  are  not 
strengthened  by  restatement  in  amendments. 

A  mainstream  of  evidence  is  easily  under- 
stood by  those  who  want  to  understand.  The 
early  leaders,  and  also  their  constituents,  stUl 
could  smell  the  muket-smoke  .  .  .  they  stUl, 
figuratively,  were  bloodied  from  the  battle 
against  absentee  tyranny.  That  they  wanted 
to  underscore  their  rights  as  individuals  to 
be  free  from  such  things  as  the  "quartering" 
of  troops  or  the  establishment  of  a  state  re- 
ligion Is  understandable  to  a  sensible  man. 

(In  today's  context,  many  groups  have 
fought  against  the  "quartering"  of  anti-mis- 
sile installations  in  particular  communities. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  pro-and-con  argu- 
ments about  the  need  militarily,  it  might  well 
be  emphasized  that  some  have  thwarted  the 
military's  plans,  thanks  to  the  protections 
built  into  the  American  system.  Not  all  of 
them  have  stopped  to  realize  that  it  was  the 
very  philosophy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
provided  their  "victory"  over  the  estab- 
lishment.) 

On  a  lighter  note,  as  schools,  patriotic 
groups  and  public  offices  plan  commemora- 
tions, it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  "neat 
package"  of  ten  amendments  often  leads  peo- 
ple to  forget  their  history  and  consider  the 
Bill  a  mystic  entity  "enacted"  by  Congress. 

In  truth,  many  more  were  suggested  and 
Congress  actually  proposed  twelve  amend- 
ments—  and  there  was  ample  debate  before 
ratification  of  the  ten  amendments  by  the 
thirteen  states.  As  originally  proposed  by 
James  Madison  In  the  form  sent  by  the  House 
to  the  Senate,  the  Bill  of  Rights  comprised 
seventeen  amendments! 

Read  the  BUI  this  month.  It  takes  only  a 
few  minutes,  but  it  helps  bring  some  basic 
facts  back  Into  focus. 


THE  PROS  ARE  STILL  AROUND 
THANK  GOD 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  article  in  the  Retired  Officer  gave 
proper  recognition  to  our  professional 
military  families  who  have  served  this 
country  so  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  family  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas,  Hon. 
Eahle  Cabell,  was  one  of  the  families 
listed. 

This  family  has  provided  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  civilian  and  military  life 
of  our  Nation.  I  congratulate  our  col- 
league and  his  brother.  Gen.  C.  P.  Cabell, 
as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Cabell 
family  upon  this  deserved  recognition. 

The  article  follows: 
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The  Pros  Are  Still  Arotjnd,  Thank  God 
(By  MaJ,  Gen.  Perry  B.  Griffith. 
USAF-Ret.) 
Opinions  and  decision-making  are  so  in- 
fluenced    today     by     strident     articulation, 
threats,  cavalier  disregard  for  fact  and  hys- 
terical violence  that  a  quiet  group  amongst 
us.  forever  affected  by  the  wars  we  fight,  is 
forgotten. 

These  are  the  families  of  our  professional 
fighting  men— America's  hereditary  military 
aristocracy:  whose  sisters  and  daughters  in- 
ter-marry  with  other  pros,  and  whose  sons 
and  brothers  traditionally  close  the  forma- 
tion when  a  relative  dies,  retires  or  is  killed. 
Living  In  genteel  poverty,  they  have  wUl- 
ingly  exchanged  material  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  pride,  satisfaction  and  social  posi- 
tion. Physical  and  mental  hardship  is  a  way 
of  life.  The  women  went  West  with  their  7th 
Cavalry  husbands,  bearing  and  losing  chU- 
dren  along  the  way,  but  always  alongside 
their  men.  during  oppressive  times  and  occa- 
sional, between-wars,  good  times. 

They  were  In  Panama  dying  of  Yellow-Jack 
and  they  saw  machine  gun  bullets  and  frag 
bombs  chew  up  barracks,  aircraft  and  ships 
of  the  line,  and  the  men  in  them  at  Hlckam 
Ford  Island  and  Pearl. 

Like  a  British  peer,  the  men  die  first  in 
any  war.  For  example,  West  Point's  alumni 
magazine  is  loaded  with  the  names  of  fallen 
graduates  from  subaltern  to  general  officer 
And  today— in  an  unbelievably  cruel  situa- 
tion, one  receiving  scant  attention  from  our 
easy-living,  left-wing-inflamed  public- 
women  folk  mourn  dead  husbands  or  wait 
patiently  for  some  who  may  be  prisoners  in 
Laos,  North  Vietnam  and  VC  compounds  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  even  so,  they  barely  exist, 
with  no  assurance  that  their  men  are  alive 
or  dead,  thanks  to  a  sub-human  foe  we  flght 
with  Marquess  of  Queensbury  rules  in  South 
East  Asia. 

And  these  dependents  are  all  mixed  up  too- 
because  never  before  has  the  U.S.  seen  vicious 
hostility  toward  those  doing  their  duty  In 
the  highest  tradition;  fighting  this  war— 
yours  and  mine,  not  the  pros'  alone  They 
don't  understand  this,  nor  did  their  dead  hus- 
bands, brothers  and  fathers  and  their  other 
blood  and  by-marriage  relatives. 

Few  civilians  know  much  about  the  father 
to  son  paths  a  handful  of  our  families  has 
followed  since  1802:  from  West  Point,  An- 
napolis and  Air  Force  and  also  up  from  the 
ranks.  Household  names  in  the  service,  some 
are  known  outside,  but  most  remain  in  ob- 
scurity away  from  their  small,  clannish,  pro- 
fessional and  social  gatherings. 

They  are  such  as  the  PltzHugh  Lees,  the 
McCains.  Mustin,  Hanlon,  Vandenberg,  Olds, 
Arnold,  Ryan,  Clay,  Cabell,  ColUns,  Grant,' 
Patton,  Parker,  Honeycutt.  Puller,  Carney, 
Polk,  MacArthur,  Kirby-Smith,  Rodney  fami- 
lies— among  a  few  scores  more  in  all  services. 
And  there  is,  or  was,  the  Bunker  family: 
archetypical  of  this  class. 

If  you  never  heard  of  the  Bunkers,  some 
history  is  in  order,  to  be  reflected  on  when 
Molotov  cocktails  are  next  heaved  into  an 
ROTC  armory  or  rocks  shied  at  a  young  vet- 
eran trying  to  get  his  degree,  or  that  man — 
lately  wearing  a  soldier  suit — probably  faced 
death  for  you  and  me,  and  for  his  flag  (not  a 
Viet  Cong  flag  either,  grasped  In  some  rabble- 
rouser's  palm,  at  Stanford,  Berkeley  or  Har- 
vard or  Columbia  or  Yale  or  San  Francisco 
State). 

Paul  Delmont  Bunker  flnlshed  West  Point 
m  1903 — MacArthur's,  Walnwrtghfs  and 
Self  ridge's  class.  A  legendary  football  hero,  he 
twice  made  Walter  Camp's  All-Tlme,  All- 
Amerlcan  Team;  and  in  1969,  Joined  nine 
other  West  Pointers  in  America's  Football 
Hall  of  Fame. 

He  sired  a  daughter  and  two  sons  and  both 
became  officers.  The  elder  was  killed  in  a 
peacetime  accident  when  his  aircraft  dug 
a  hole  in  a  Hawaiian  pineapple  field  on  a 
strafing  run.  The  daughter  married  a  sec- 
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Old  son's  1934  USMA  classmate  and  fellow 
swimming  team  star,  Thompson  Brooke 
M  lury  III. 

When  WW  II  started,  Brooke  Maury  and  his 
fa;her-m-law  were  In  the  Philippines.  Two 
years  later,  when  retreatmg  Japs  were  mov- 
In  J  to  Internal  lines.  Maury — a  prisoner — was 
atoard  an  over-loaded  ship  which  was  mis- 
takenly attacked,  and,  with  hundreds  more, 
h(  died. 

Meanwhile,  COL  Bunker  was  on  Corregldor. 
At  the  end,  he  cut  a  piece  from  our  flag, 
fljlng  over  the  Rock,  and  sewed  It  under 
hi  J  shirt.  Dying  in  a  POW  camp,  he  whls- 
p«  red  to  a  fellow  prisoner,  the  piece  was 
tr  insferred  and  secreted  to  war's  end.  To- 
day,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  desecrated 
ar  d  scorned,  a  bit  of  U.S.  history  is  venerated 
m  West  Point's  Museum:  this  piece  from 
ui  ider  COL  Bunker's  shirt. 

The  second  son  did  well.  And  a  few  months 
ago.  with  responsibility  to  safeguard  the 
Aimy's  and  taxpayer's  interests  during  the 
C!  lerokee  investigation,  he  paid  those  dues 
so  netlmes  exacted  of  over-burdened  leader- 
shlp.  For  when  all  the  Congressional  fuss 
hi  s  ended.  LGEN  William  B.  Bunker  lay  dead 
of  a  heart  attack — a  professional  casualty, 
lo  >t  and  Just  as  finished  as  had  he  succumbed 
to  an  enemy  bullet. 

3o,  now,  the  books  are  closed  on  the  Bunker 
fanlly. 

To  some,  country  comes  first:  selfish.  Isola- 
te nlst  pragmatlsts  are.  as  a  matter  of  course, 
re  egated  to  the  rear  ranks.  A  heartening 
re  lUty.  when  gut  Issues  must  be  faced  head- 
er — by  someone. 

Kni  they'll  always  be  met  by  men  who 
sp  >nd  their  lives  wading  through  swamps  or 
In  an  Arctic  gale  or  sloshing  ashore  on  an 
enemy  beach  or  fighting  the  wash  of  black 
w^ter  across  a  rolling  destroyer's  deck  or  with 

engine  afire,  and  a  crew  depending  on  the 
alicraft  commander's  skill  to  return  them 
hi  ndreds  of  miles  to  safe  haven.  These  are 
th ;  pros,  and  their  families. 

rhank  Ood  we've  still  got  them  around. 


"DELTA  QUEEN' 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    LLLINOIS 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 


ne  5see, 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
H^use  takes  up  the  fate  of  the  Delta 
een.  the  stemwheel  passenger  vessel 
wliich  for  44  years  has  carried  Amerl- 
caps  along  the  Mississippi.  Ohio,  Ten- 
and  Cumberland  Rivers.  She  is 
only  passenger  vessel  with  overnight 
acf;ommodations  and  operating  solely  on 
inland  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-777,  en- 
in  1966,  would  end  the  Delta 
's  long,  colorful  history  of  service 
the  reason  owners  are  unable  to  make 
comply  with  all  the  safety  regulations 
imjposed  by  that  law.  The  bill  we  have 
presently  pending  before  us  would  ex- 
en  pt  the  Queen  from  these  provisions  for 
;  next  3  years,  and  I  feel  it  Is  indeed 
c  rthy  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
rhe  Delta  Queen  is  an  important  rem- 
na  nt  of  our  past  and  of  America's  history, 
e  has  served  us  well  and  we  must  not 
abandon  her  now. 

am  including  the  text  of  letters  from 
3  residents  of  niinois  deeply  inter- 
in  her  fate,  and  these  represent 
mdst  eloquently  the  feelings  of  the  many 
otliers  who  have  written  to  me  in  this 
rej  ard: 
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I  Casthage,  III., 

'  October  26, 1970. 

Representative  Paul  Findlet, 
Wa3hingtcm,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Pindlet:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
ask  that  you  do  all  In  your  power  to  keep  the 
Delta  Queen  running  on  the  Mississippi.  I 
\inderstand  there  is  now  a  bill  proposed  that 
would  keep  this  fine  steamer  and  relic  of  our 
heritage  running  and  I  surely  feel  that  It 
should  be  kept  going  on  our  Inland  rivers. 

We  are  so  hasty  at  times  It  seems  to  do 
away  with  many  precious  things  In  our  eter- 
nal search  to  make  our  country  a  safer  and 
better  place,  but  I  feel  a  bit  of  our  haste 
could  be  done  away  with  In  this  case,  and  It 
could  be  exempted  from  the  maritime  safety 
laws  and  allowed  to  continue  giving  pleasure 
to  so  many  people  as  It  has  over  the  years. 

I  realize  you  are  very  busy,  but  have  al- 
ways felt  that  you  did  listen  to  us  people 
here  in  your  district,  so  we  will  help  you  and 
you  klnda  keep  an  eye  out  for  this  bill  for  us 
and  do  all  you  can  for  us  on  It. 

Thanking  you.  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Zelda  Baxter. 


November  16, 1970. 
Mr.  Kennth  a.  Schaat, 
Franklin,  III. 

Dear  Kenneth:  I  appreciated  very  much 
receiving  your  recent  letter  concerning  the 
preservation  of  the  Delta  Queen.  As  you 
know,  the  effort  in  behalf  of  the  rlverboat 
is  still  very  much  alive.  A  private  claims  bill 
which  recently  passed  the  House  was  re- 
vised in  the  Senate  to  Include  a  provision 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Queen  tintll 
November  1.  1973,  presumably  until  such 
time  as  a  replica  vessel  could  be  constructed 
which  would  conform  to  the  safety  standards 
under  existing  protective  legislation. 

The  proposal  is  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk, 
and  of  course  must  once  again  be  considered 
by  the  House  with  the  amendment  intact.  If 
the  House  fails  to  go  along  with  the  revision, 
the  measure  will  then  go  to  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee,  hopefully  to  resolve 
the  differences. 

I  of  course  have  seen  mucb  correepondence 
both  pro  and  con  on  this  issue,  and  assure 
you  that  I  will  weigh  both  factors  most 
carefully  during  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Thanks  for  letting  me   have  your   views, 
Kenneth.  Best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Pinblet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Franklin,  111., 
November  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindlet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  Due  to  health  impairments  I 
failed  to  attend  your  meetings  hereabouts 
during  the  campaign  time.  However  I  was 
with  you  In  spirit,  and  I  rejoiced  over  your 
hospitality  on  shipboard  out  of  Beardstown. 
I've  been  interested  In  river  navigation  since 
boyhood  days  and  the  heydays  of  Mark  Twain, 
so  much  so  that  I  whlled  away  a  lot  of  time 
studying  the  time-table  of  the  Strechbees 
Line  of  Steamers  out  of  Saint  Louis.  I  was 
heartily  elated  when  the  Delta  Queen  made 
her  debut  on  our  waters — the  Ohio  river, 
the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

Recently,  I  have  been  shocked  over  the 
idea  that  the  Delta  Queen  might  be  retired 
soon.  I  feel  that  she  is  good  for  several  more 
years  of  safe  service  and  so  I  am  hoping 
you  will  be  interested  In  voting  "yes"  on 
November  16  when  Congress  considers  a  bill 
to  exempt  the  Delta  Queen  from  Coast  Guard 
regulations. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  know  that  this 
well-built,  magnificent  ship  will  continue  in 
passenger  service  for  many  years.  Her 
voyages  really  have  educational  value,  and 
help  to  keep  people  in  touch  with  our  rich 
historical  heritage. 
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With  every  good  wish,  dear  Senator  Paul 
and  hoping  to  visit  you  sometime  in 
Washington. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

KENNETH  A.  SCHAAr. 

November  16, 1970. 
Mr.  Eugene  E.  Tinker, 
Principal, 

Roseville  High  School, 
Roseville,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Tinker:  I  appreciated  very  much 
receiving  your  recent  letter  concerning  H.R. 
6114,  which  includes  an  amendment  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Delta  Queen. 

As  you  may  know,  this  Is  a  private  claims 
bill  and  the  Senate  attached  an  amendment 
passed  the  House  without  such  a  provision 
included.  The  provision  of  course  would 
grant  an  extension  of  time  the  Delta  Queen 
would  be  able  to  function  until  a  repUca 
vessel  could  be  constructed  which  would 
conform  to  the  safety  standards  under  exist- 
ing protective  legislation.  The  time  limit  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  November  1,  1973. 

I  certainly  realize  the  tradition  and  heri- 
tage attached  to  this  fine  old  rlverboat,  and 
will  consider  all  factors  involved  most  care- 
fully when  we  once  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  Issue.  I  appreciate  this 
expression  of  Interest  on  your  part. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress, 

Roseville  High  School, 
Roseville,  III.,  November  9, 1970, 
Mr.  Paul  Findlet, 
Federal  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representativk  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  behalf  of  Bill  HR6 114— "Save  the  Delta 
Queen  Amendment" — with  the  hope  that 
you  will  do  everything  within  your  power 
to  keep  the  Delta  Queen  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

I  think  it  will  be  terrible  if  she  is  taken 
off  the  rtver.  If  the  Delta  Queen  was  unsafe, 
then  I  would  strongly  favor  her  end.  But 
from  talkmg  to  many  qualified  persons.  I  am 
told  she  Is  very  safe. 

Mrs.  Tinker  and  I  went  to  Lock  18  at 
Oladstone  on  Sunday,  November  25,  to  see 
the  Delta  Queen  come  down  river  on  what 
could  be  but,  I  pray  not,  her  last  trip.  What 
a  beauty  she  was  as  she  rounded  the  bend 
and  sounded  her  steam  whistle  in  the  early 
morning  fog. 

Hundreds  of  people  were  in  Gladstone  at 
the  early  hour.  At  Burlington  and  Nauvoo, 
and  everywhere  along  her  route,  she  was 
greeted  by  thousands  of  friends.  Most  of  the 
people  who  greeted  her  vriu  not  write  to  you, 
but  they  all  were  sad  to  think  that  this 
might  be  her  last  trip.  I  know  they  want  her 
to  continue. 

When  the  last  steamboat,  the  Delta  Queen, 
is  taken,  America  will  never  be  quite  the 
same. 

PZeose  do  all  you  can  to  save  the  Delta 
Queen. 

Sincerely, 

Etigene  E,  Tinker, 

Principal. 


HARRY  MARTINEZ— NICE  GUY 
FINISHES  FIRST 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OP    LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  8.  1970 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years 
ago  when  1  first  came  to  Congress  my 
district  secretary  was  a  promising  young 
man  named  Jimmy   Messina.   After  a 
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snort  time  he  resigned  the  position  noting 
"this  job  doesn't  look  like  it  will  be 
permanent." 

Last  week  in  New  Orleans,  Harry 
Owens  Martinez,  dean  of  New  Orleans 
newspapermen  and  sports  editor  of  the 
States-Item  since  1924,  retired  after  a 
60-year  career.  Recalling  the  day  he  be- 
came sports  editor  46  years  ago,  Martinez 
said: 

You  know  my  first  assistant  was  Eddie 
Hebert,  who  later  became  city  editor  and 
has  served  in  Congress  since  1941. 

A  little  different  from  my  young  secre- 
tary who  did  not  think  his  job  perma- 
nent, I  knew  if  I  hung  around  the  job 
would  be  permanent  and  for  46  years  I 
would  have  been  assistant  sports  editor 
and  would  have  only  become  sports  editor 
last  week. 

Fortunately,  I  decided  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  was  in  a  different  direction  after 
serving  2  happy  years  as  Harry's 
assistant. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  in  the  newspaper 
business  who  is  better  liked  or  loved  than 
Harry  Martinez. 

He  is  the  antithesis  and  contradiction 
of  Leo  Durocher's  observation  that  "nice 
guys  finish  last."  Harry  was  always  first 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him.  He 
leaves  behind  a  wonderful  tradition  of 
friends  and  friendships. 

I  think  it  only  fitting  that  I  reproduce 
an  exceUent  story  written  by  Kermit 
Tarleton  about  Harry  and  his  career. 

And  though  you  do  not  know  the  man 
after  reading  about  him  I  know  you  will 
wish  you  had. 

I  was  fortunate. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 

Nov.  27, 1970] 

Martinez  Retires  After  60-Yeab 

Newspaper  Career 

(By  Kermit  Tarleton) 

Harry  Martinez,  dean  of  the  New  Orleans 
sports  writers,  climbs  down  from  his  Crow's 
Nest  today,  ending  a  60-year  newspaper 
career. 

The  venerable,  75-year-old  Gray  Eagle,  as 
Martinez  is  known  to  his  many  friends,  goes 
into  retirement  with  a  warehouse  full  of 
memories  covering  six  decades  in  the  sports 
world. 

"I've  often  been  asked  what  my  most  ex- 
citing moment  has  been  in  sports,  but  I 
can't  single  out  any  one  thing,  I've  covered 
so  many  kinds  of  events,"  Martinez  explains 
It's  the  same  with  trying  to  pick  the  great- 
est athlete.  Times  are  different,  conditions 
change,  I  wouldn't  even  attempt  It." 

For  Martinez,  his  greatest  thrill  may  be 
among  any  number  of  great  spectacles  he  has 
covered— the  long  count  Dempsey-Tunney 
fight  in  Chicago's  Soldiers  Field;  hU  first 
Kentucky  Derby  when  he  picked  the  finish 
one,  two,  four,  three;  the  1934  World  Sertes 
When  the  Dean  brothers  dumped  the  De- 
troit 'ngers;  New  Orleanlan  Nelson  Whitney's 
victory  over  the  great  Bobbv  Jones  in  South- 
em  golf  competition,  or  the  great  Tulane 
football  teams  of  the  1920s.  Who  knows''  His 
list  Is  endless. 

For  Harry  Martinez  the  long  traU  through 
the  sports  world  began  In  1910  with  the  old 
New  Orleans  Item. 

"It  was  a  funny  thing,  I  started  off  as  a  $2 
a  week  copy  boy,  but  came  to  the  States 
Shortly  after  when  they  offered  me  $3  "  he 
recently  recalled.  "In  those  days  the  sisorts 
editor  was  a  man  named  Henrv  J.  Relter  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Col.  Cluke  I  was  a 
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police  reporter  at  the  time.  Then  one  day 
Col.  Cluke  got  sick  and  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  They  called  me  In  and  told  me  I'd 
have  to  put  out  the  sports  page.  It  was  a  one 
man  operation  in  those  days. 

"After  Col.  Cluke  got  weU  they  put  me  on 
as  his  assistant.  Finally,  one  mormng  when 
I  got  to  work  there  was  a  note  in  my  type- 
writer. 'I  have  Just  quit,  you  are  the  sports 
editor.'  it  said.  That  was  In  March,  1924,  and 
I've  been  at  it  ever  since." 

"You  know  my  first  assistant  was  Eddie 
Hubert  (who  later  became  city  editor  of  the 
States  and  has  served  the  First  District  In 
Congress  since  1940) ." 

How  about  that  mckname,  the  Gray  Eagle? 

"Oh  that  was  Keefe,"  he  said  with  a 
chuckle,  referring  to  the  Ute  William  McO. 
Keefe,  long  time  sports  editor  of  The  Times- 
Picayune  and  a  Martinez  crony  for  many 
years. 

"We  used  to  go  to  the  Pelican  games  and 
I'd  sit  down  front  and  he'd  holler  'there's  the 
old  Gray  Eagle',  I  was  gray  even  then." 

And  the  Crow's  Nest,  the  name  of  the  Mar- 
tinez column? 

"That  was  Keefe,  too,  he  started  that.  I 
had  a  column  with  some  name  they  didn't 
like.  Fred  Digby  on  the  Item  was  writing 
'Looking  Em  Over'  and  Keefe's  column  was 
called  'Viewing  the  News'  He  put  that 
Crow's  Nest  name  on  it.  Then,  too,  I  had  been 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  during  World  War  I 
and  all  the  ships  had  Crows  Nests,  so  It 
stuck." 

As  Harry  Martinez  what  sport  he  likes  the 
best  and  he'll  tell  you  It's  baseball,  but  start 
him  off  reminiscing  and  he'll  jump  to  box- 
ing first. 

"I  remember  that  Dempsey-Tunney  long 
count  flght  in  Soldiers'  Field  in  1927  well," 
he  recalls.  "It  looked  to  me  Dempsey  was  sav- 
ing himself  for  one  big  round.  Finally  in  the 
seventh  he  really  tore  Into  Tunney  with  both 
hands  and  knocked  him  down.  Tunney  had 
one  knee  on  the  canvas,  but  the  referee 
wouldn't  start  counting  until  Jack  went  to  a 
neutral  corner.  That  cost  him  maybe  three 
or  four  counts.  Then  Tunney  came  back  and 
boxed  circles  around  jack. 

"Finally  when  Tunney  retired  undefeated 
(In  1928)  there  was  pretty  much  of  a  scram- 
ble among  the  heavyweights.  I  especially  re- 
member that  Max  Baer-Prlmo  Camera  flght 
out  in  Long  Island  (in  1934),  when  Baer  won 
the  title.  He  bad  Camera  down  11  times  In 
that  one. 

"Joe  Louis  came  along  and  took  Jimmy 
Braddock  In  the  White  Sox  Park  (in  Chi- 
cago in  June  1937).  That  Louis  was  a  good 
one.  He  could  hit." 

Asked  for  a  comparison  of  Louis  and  fight- 
ers of  today  and  Martinez  sidestefts  with 
even  more  grace  than  Casslus  Clay. 

"I  was  at  ringside  when  Pete  Herman  won 
the  bantamweight  title  from  Kid  Williams 
In  20  rounds.  I  followed  Herman  all  through 
his  career,"  he  says  with  obvious  pleasure. 

Was  he  the  best  of  New  Orleans  fighters 
you  watched? 

"I  guess  so,  he  and  Joe  Mandot,  the  Baker 
boy  they  used  to  call  him. 

"I  remember  one  time  Herman  made  a 
trip  to  England  to  flght  the  flyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world.  He  never  got  paid  for 
that,  the  promoter  skipped  out  with  the 
money.  It  was  a  funny  thing.  Sammy  Gold- 
man, who  managed  Herman,  also  handled 
Tony  Canzoncrl.  Canzonerl  fought  Eddie 
"Kid"  Wolfe  here  and  the  promoter  skipped 
out  with  that  purse  too. 

•^e  was  smart  enough  to  leave  Uncle 
Sam's  money  here,  though.  Wolfe,  who  has  a 
place  up  on  Broad  near  the  Pair  Grounds, 
had  been  building  up  for  this  one  big  shot 
hand  when  he  got  It,  the  promoter  takes  off 
with  the  money.  It  was  a  terrlflc  flght 
though. 

"Mandot  was  a  great  one.  I  remember  he 
fought  on  Nov.  4,  1912,  a  10-rounder  against 
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Ed  Wolgast.  There  were  so  many  people 
trying  to  get  into  that  one  they  almost  tore 
down  the  fences  to  get  In. 

"Mandot  never  won  the  title  but  he  was 
a  great  boxer.  He  didn't  have  a  knockout 
punch.  There  was  one  flght  he  had  with 
Johnny  Dundee  in  McDonoghvllle  across  the 
river.  Neither  one  could  break  an  egg,  but 
it  was  Just  like  a  cockfight.  They  really  went 
at  It. 

"In  the  early  days  of  Herman's  career  we 
had  quite  an  array  of  bantamweights  here. 
They  used  to  have  weekly  shows  at  the  old 
Orleans  Arena  on  Bienville  near  Rampart. 
Johnny  Plsse  could  take  Herman  sometimes, 
Eddie  Coulon  could  handle  Plsse  and  Her- 
man could  beat  Coulon  and  they  Just  kept 
going  round  and  round. 

"I  knew  Herman  well,  we  were  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  together  and  Herman  used  to 
go  around  then  fighting  exhibitions.  It  was 
In  Philadelphia  in  December,  1917,  that  a 
guy  named  Gussle  Lewis  put  his  thumb  in 
Herman's  eye  and  that  was  what  really 
started  him  to  go  blind. 

"Herman  told  me  later  Lewis  apologized 
to  him  for  that  but  in  those  days  there  was 
plenty  of  that  and  rabbit  punches  and  so 
on." 

Talk  baseball  to  Martinez  and  you're  sure 
to  hear  about  the  1934  World  Series  between 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  with  Dizzy  Dean 
and  his  brother,  Paul,  and  the  Detroit  Ti- 
gers. 

He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  story  when 
Dizzy  got  himself  into  the  fourth  game  as  a 
pitch  runner.  On  a  ground  ball  the  throw 
went  to  second  and  the  shortstop  is  relaying 
to  first  for  the  double  play  hit  Dlz,  the  base 
runner,  in  the  head  and  laid  him  out.  They 
had  to  carry  Dean  off  on  a  stretcher  and 
he  was  supposed  to  be  finished  for  the  se- 
ries. 

Then  with  Detroit  holding  a  three-to-two 
game  edge,  Paul  came  back  and  tied  that 
series  and  the  next  day  Dizzy  shook  off  his 
Injury  and  won  the  last  game  11-0  for  the 
World's   Championship. 

But  baseball  to  the  Eagle  has  to  center 
around  the  old  Pelicans. 

"I  remember  one  time  when  Johnny  Dobbs, 
who  used  to  manage  the  Pelicans,  was  man- 
aging Birmingham  and  they  came  here  for 
a  Sunday  doubleheader.  In  those  days  we 
drew  crowds  standing  all  around  the  out- 
field. Ray  Gardner  was  at  bat  for  the  Pell- 
cans  and  he  thought  the  pitcher  was  try- 
ing to  dust  him  off,  so  he  went  charging  out 
to  the  mound  with  the  bat  in  his  hand.  The 
Birmingham  second  baseman  went  to  the 
pitcher's  aid  and  out  of  the  stands  came  an 
off-duty  policeman  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes  to  restore  order. 

"The  second  baseman  took  him  for  a  fan 
and  charged  the  officer,  winding  up  In  jail. 
Dobbs  put  up  a  big  squawk  and  wouldn't 
play  the  second  game  until  his  man  was  re- 
leased. Well,  of  course.  It  took  a  while  to 
get  him  out  of  jail  so  there  was  no  second 
game  that  day. 

"Dobbs  refused  to  play  here  any  more  until 
his  team  got  police  protection.  In  those  days 
the  teams  had  to  walk  around  the  end  of  the 
grandstand  to  get  to  the  clubhouse  and  the 
fans  used  to  throw  pop  bottles  and  anything 
else  they  could  at  them.  It  was  then  that  they 
put  a  tunnel  from  the  dugout  to  the  dressing 
room  and  Dobbs  agreed  to  come  back." 

Unlike  his  old  pal,  Bill  Keefe,  Harry  Mar- 
tinez was  never  considered  much  of  a  prank- 
ster, but  In  the  Eagle's  opinion  old  Alex 
Heinemann,  former  Pel  owner,  was  one. 

"He  used  to  have  several  new,  good  hats  In 
his  office,  but  when  he  went  out  into  the 
stadium  he  used  to  put  on  an  old  beat-up 
straw  hat  so  he  could  hear  the  fans  call  him  a 
bum  and  shout  'when  ya  gonna  break  down 
and  buy  a  new  hat?' 

"The  Pelicans  had  an  outfielder  named 
Onie  Tucker.  He  ran  Into  the  wall  one  day 
to  catch  a  fly  ball  and  knocked  out  a  board  In 
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t  tie  fence.  As  they  came  in  aiter  the  Inning, 
]  [elnemann  told  me,  'Eagle,  watch  this.'  Say 
'  ucker.  that'll  cost  you  ten  bucks  for  that 
1  snce.  he  yelled.  Well  the  people  went  wild. 
'  fou  bum.  whatcha  doln  chargln  him  lor 
that  fence,  you  cheap  so  and  so.'  The  fans 
I  sally  got  after  him  but  he  loved  it." 

Martin  made  his  first  trip  to  Louisville  for 
I  he  Kentucky  Derby  In  1934. 

•I  remember  It  well.  I  picked  the  finish  to 
I  e  Cavalcade.  Discovery,  Mata  Harl  and  Agrar- 
i  in.  Actually  Mata  Harl  finished  fourth.  I 
I  icked  her  to  show  because  I  knew  fillies 
1  ad  little  chance  of  winning,  but  I  felt  she 

V  as  really  outstanding  and  shoxild  at  least 
I  e  in  the  money.  Actually  she  led  all  the  way 
1 5  the  stretch. 

"In  1948  I  picked  them  one.  two.  three.  I 

Y  ad  Citation.  Coaltown  and  My  Request  In 
t  lat  order. 

I  remember  one  derby.  I  think  It  was  an 
a  anlversary  running,  when  they  decided  to 
p  uc  on  quite  a  show.  They  hired  a  number 
o '  Kentucky  university  students  to  dress 
u  p  with  flowing  capes  and  ride  thorough- 
h  reds.  While  they  were  on  the  track,  the 
t  ugle  blew  to  call  out  the  horses  for  the  race 
a  id  the  noise  scared  the  parade  horses,  spill - 
1;  ig  youngsters  all  over  the  track.  It  ruined 
t  le  whole  thing. 

"Actually  the  Kentucky  Derby  Is  Just  an- 
o  ;her  horse  race.  I  can  remember  some  great 
fi  nishes  right  here." 

Asked  to  pick  a  favorite  among  race  horses, 
t;  le  Eagle  chooses  Whlrlaway.  "I  guess  I  al- 
w  ays  liked  him,  he  was  a  great  runner,  a  plc- 
t  ire  horse  with  his  long  tall." 

"Then  there  was  a  horse  named  Best  Pal," 
h »  recalls,  "who  kept  on  winning  and  wln- 
n^ng.  Boxy  RomanelU,  the  Jockey  who  rode 
h  im,  told  me  later  he  bet  on  the  horse  only 

0  ice  and  that  time  he  lost. 

Martinez  can  remember  when  horse  racing 
Wis  legislated  out  of  business  and  when  It 
ci  ^me  back  with  oral  or  bookmaklng  tjrpe 
bitting. 

Other  horses  that  caught  his  fancy  were 
B  ack  Gold  and  Pan  Zaretta,  both  of  whom 
ai  e  burled  in  the  PsUr  Grounds  Infield. 

"Black  Gold  was  a  good  little  horse.  A  lot 

01  people  think  that  he  won  the  Louisiana 
D  »rby  and  injured  himself  on  the  same  race- 
ti  ack,  but  that's  not  true.  He  won  the  Loulsl- 
ai  la  Derby  at  old  Jefferson  Park,  went  on  to 
w  n  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  retired  to  stud. 
W  hen  he  failed  as  a  stallion  he  was  brought 
bi  .ck  and  broke  his  leg  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Football,  quite  naturally,  has  a  warm  spot 
ir  the  Eagle's  heart.  He  has  seen  every  Sugar 
B  >wl  and  was  particularly  close  to  Tulane's 
gi  Idiron  fortunes. 

"Clark  Shaughnessy  came  here  in  1915 
aiid  It  took  him  a  little  whUe  to  get  going; 
fi)ially  In  1924  he  had  what  he  thought  was 
hi  5  best  team  and  he  brought  his  old  coach 
D  ic  Williams  here  from  Minnesota  to  see 
t^  em  perform. 

"That  year  they  beat  Vanderbllt,  a  good 
te  im  and  It  was  a  great  victory  for  Shaugh- 
n(  ssy.  He  beat  Spring  Hill  the  following  week, 
but  Mississippi  State  beat  him. 

"In  1925  he  bounced  back  and  beat  a 
gc  od  Northwestern  team.  Shaugbnesey  al- 
w:  ,ys  had  an  ambition  to  go  back  to  the 
M  d-west,  where  he  was  from,  and  win. 

'That  year  Tulane  got  a  Rose  Bowl  bid 
b»  t  declined  because  Tulane  said  It  would 
ta  ce  the  kids  away  from  school  too  long. 
Ir  stead,  they  tried  to  make  It  up  to  them  by 
sc  ledullng  a  post  season  game  with  Cen- 
te  lary   and  came  near  getting  beat. 

Bernle  Blerman  came  in  1927  and  it 
to)k  him  a  couple  of  years,  too.  His  three 
greatest  teams  were  in  1929,  9-0:  1930,  8-1, 
atd  1931.  11-0.  The  only  loss  In  three  years 
wi  s  to  Northwestern,  14-0  In  1930. 

"They  went  to  the  Rose  Bowl  and  lost 
21-12.  Actually  they  surprised  everybody.  The 
Ctlifornla  sports  writers  had  ridiculed  Tu- 
l&i  le,  but  they  made  a  great  showing. 
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"Of  course,  Tulane  played  In  the  first 
Sugar  Bowl  and  Monk  Simons  ran  85  yards 
for  a  touchdown. 

"I  remember  one  LfiU  game  in  particular 
when  Biff  Jones  was  there.  It  was  a  post 
season  game  with  Oregon  and  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  coldest  football  game  I  ever  sat 
through.  No  one  showed  up  except  the  people 
In  the  press  box  and  I  mean  that,  nobody 
else  was  there." 

And  so  he  goes  with  the  past,  but  how 
about  the  future? 

"Well  I  really  don't  know,"  Martinez  says. 
"Both  my  children  live  out  of  town,  so  I 
guess  I'll  be  going  back  and  forth  between 
them." 

His  son  Owen  Is  director  of  operations  of 
for  the  Astrodome  In  Houston  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Jackie  Choi,  lives  in  Lake  Charles. 

In  1952,  when  the  mayor  and  representa- 
tives of  30  amateur  and  professional  sports 
organizations  gave  Martinez  a  testimonial, 
his  old  pal  BUI  Keefe  wrote  this: 

"Harry  Is  fair  and  square  In  all  his  deal- 
ings, kind  and  considerate,  patient  and 
sportsmanlike  and  generous  In  his  dally  life. 
Pew  and  far  between  are  the  persons  blessed 
with  the  sweet  disposition  of  the  sterling 
chap  who  has  been  a  lifelong  friend  to  hun- 
dreds as  well  as  to  me." 
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NO"  TO  THE  SST 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAflVES 

I  Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  argiiments  of 
national  pride,  remaining  first  in  aero- 
space of  the  future  and  emplosrment 
needs  in  the  aircraft  industry  have  been 
advanced  in  support  of  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  prototype  of  the 
SST.  In  opposition  are  the  demands  for 
more  basic  means  of  transportation;  the 
small  number  of  American  travelers  who 
ultimately  would  benefit  from  the  SST; 
the  enormous  cost  involved  at  a  time  of 
pressing  human  needs  and  the  serious 
questions  raised  concerning  the  impact 
of  the  supersonic  transport  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  oppose  a  further  expenditure  of  $290 
million  on  the  prototype. 

In  this  time  of  growing  contrast  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
the  Congress  should  not,  in  conscience, 
allow  the  expenditure  of  untold  sums  of 
taxpayers'  money  for  a  supersonic  air- 
plane which,  when  completed,  will  serve 
a  very  small  percentage  of  our  citizens. 
Higher  priority,  for  example,  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  safe,  fast, 
clean  commuter  rail  service  for  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
need  to  get  to  work  each  day.  The  issue 
in  1970  is  not  solely  $290  million  dollars. 
The  Federal  Government  has  already 
invested  $703  million  in  the  SST  and 
estimates  for  the  prototype  alone  are 
double  this  figure.  The  financing  of  even- 
tual production  costs  is  still  not  clear. 

I  believe  a  pivotal  issue  is  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  SST.  which  at  this 
time  is  not  fully  known.  For  example, 
serious  questions  are  being  asked  as  to 
the  effect  such  a  jet  would  have  on  the 
world's  upper  atmosphere.  These  large 
jets,  traveling  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
will  release  water  vapor  at  a  weight  40 
percent  greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
fuel  consumed.  Unanswered  is  whether 
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the  introduction  of  this  additional  water 
vapor  would  alter  the  radiation  balance 
oossibly  affecting  the  general  circula- 
tion of  atmospheric  components.  Also 
previous  testimony  on  the  SST  indicates 
that  the  noise  level  at  takeoff  will  be 
equal  to  the  noise  level  of  50  subsonic 
jets  taking  off  simultaneously.  Here  we 
face  the  issue  whether  localities  will  al- 
low them  to  operate  at  that  noise  level. 

We  in  the  Congress  daily  face  trie 
problems  of  underfunding  human  needs 
because  of  economic  conditions,  in  my 
view  higher  priorities  should  be  accorded 
hospital  construction  and  assistance  in 
the  education  of  medical  professionals, 
housing,  education,  and  environmentai 
preservation  than  to  the  SST. 

There  is,  fuithermore,  a  real  question 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  airlines 
to  purchase  supersonic  craft.  A  delay  in 
development  and  production  may  well 
relieve  U.S.  airline  companies  of  the  com- 
petitive pressure  to  purchase  such  a 
plane. 

We  ar«  all  concerned  over  rising  un- 
employment, but  it  makes  little  sense  to 
argue  that  we  ought  to  produce  some- 
thing we  do  not  need  because  we  need 
the  employment.  This  is  particularly  true 
today  when  social  needs  are  great  and 
there  is  much  we  can  do  to  fulfill  these 
needs  which  would  increase  employment. 


DECEMBER   AT   THE    SMITHSONIAN 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  schedule  of 
events  for  the  month  of  December  1970 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution during  this  month  will  find  the 
exhibits  and  programs  outstanding  and 
interesting. 

December  at  the  SMrrnsoNiAN 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  2 

Lunchbox  Forum. — Kurt  Stehllng,  Marine 
Sciences  Council,  discusses  Iceland:  Vol- 
canoes, Geysers,  and  Fish  (Aircraft  Survey), 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  Room  2169,  Arts  and  Industries 
Building,  noon. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    3 

Creative  Screen. — Dream  of  the  Wild 
Horses — A  classic  film  poem  of  the  wild 
horses  of  Camarrgue  with  dream-like  photog- 
raphy against  aoft-focus  backgrounds  and 
musical  accompaniment  of  electronic  sounds; 
and  Allegro  Ma  Troppo — The  rapid  tempo  of 
modern  urban  life  cleverly  edited  with  a 
Parisian  touch.  Continuous  half-hour  show- 
ings beginning  11  ajn.;  last  showing  at  2:30 
p.m..  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

SATtTRDAY,    DECEMBER    5 

Creative  screen. — Dream  of  the  Wild 
Horses;  Allegro  Ma  Troppo.  See  Dec.  3  for  de- 
tails. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    7 

Perceptions  3. — Electric  Stereopticon.  Elec- 
tronic music  concert  performed  by  an  eight- 
member  group.  The  Electric  Stereopticon  Is 
sound  and  sight  and  Jazz  and  bright  and 
blues  and  black  and  electronics  and  strobo- 
scopies and  costume  and  color  and  .  .  .  and 
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.  .  and  .  .  .  Presented  by  the  Division  of 
Performing  Arts  and  the  Smithsonian  Asso- 
ciates. $3.50  Associates;  $4  non-members. 
Natural  History  Building  auditorium,  8:30 
p.m.  For  information  call  381-6407, 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    8 

Perceptions  3. — Electric  Stereopticon.  See 
Dec.  7  for  details. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    9 

Lunchbox  Forum. — William  A.  Barden,  De- 
fense Communication  Center,  discusses 
Technical  Information  Exploitation.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
Room  2169,  Arts  and  Industries  Building, 
noon. 

Lecture-Demonstration . — Ornamenting  the 
Messiah  Solos.  Kenneth  Pennington,  Chair- 
man of  the  Voice  Department,  University  of 
Maryland,  assisted  by  Sharon  Shafer,  soprano, 
Louise  McClelland,  mezzo-soprano,  and  Le- 
Eoy  Dorsey,  1 :  30  p.m.  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    10 

Concert. — Air  Force  Woodwind  Quintet. 
8:00  p.m.  History  and  Technology  Building 
auditorium. 

Lecture. — Wildlife  Annals,  by  Edward  M. 
Brigham,  Jr.,  Director,  Kingman  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Annals 
on  film  of  birds,  fiowers.  Insects  and  small 
mammals  throughout  the  changing  seasons, 
including  visits  to  noted  sanctuaries  In 
Northern  U.S.  and  Canada.  Sp>onsored  by  the 
Audubon  Naturalist  Society.  Natural  History 
Building  auditorium,  5:15  and  8:30  p.m. 
Open  to  the  public. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    11 

Concert. — Kilby  Snow,  autoharp  virtuoso, 
accompanied  by  Mike  Hudak,  wUl  present  a 
wide  range  of  music  from  traditional  and  old- 
timey  songs  to  modern  pop  material.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater 
Washington  and  the  Smithsonian  Perform- 
ing Arts  Division.  8:30  p.m..  History  and 
Technology  Building  auditorium.  Free  to 
Folklore  Society  members;  $1,  non-members. 

Lecture. — Shadows  Over  the  Wilderness — 
Can  It  Survive?  Michael  Prome,  Conservation 
Editor  of  Field  and  Stream,  presents  a  cam- 
era-led review  of  the  National  Parks  and  Na- 
tional Forests  and  discusses  how  the  two 
original  purposes  of  these  areas — preserva- 
tion and  visitation — axe  now  In  conflict. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Parks  and  Conser- 
vation Association,  8  p.m.,  Natural  History 
Building  auditorium. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER   13 

Lecture. — Problems  in  Conservation  of  Oil 
Painting,  by  Charles  H.  Olln,  Head  Conserva- 
tor, Fine  Arts  and  Portrait  Galleries.  3  p.m.. 
Lecture  Hall,  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Saturday  Jazz. — Featuring  The  Last  Poets 
In  Jazz  theater.  The  Last  Poets  are  the  fore- 
runners of  an  emerging  tradition  of  revolu- 
tionary black  poetry.  Presented  by  the  Left 
Bank  Jazz  Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Di- 
vision of  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Cramton 
Auditorium,  Howard  University.  83.50  per 
person;  for  further  information  call 
381-5407. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    16 

Lunchbox  Forum. — Donald  Merchant,  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum,  discusses 
A  Glimpse  Behind  the  Scenes.  Sponsored  by 
the  National  Air  and  Sp>ace  Museum.  Room 
2169,  Arts  and  Industries  Building,  noon. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER    17 

Creative  Screen. — A  Happy  Holiday  Pack- 
age of  three  films:  Christmas  Cracker — A 
Norman  McLaren  frolic  filled  with  animated 
tricks;  Do-It-Yourself  Kit— An  effervescent 
and  humorous  offering;  and  The  Great  Toy 
Robbery — A  Western  cartoon  starring  the 
world's  most  wanted  good  guy.  Santa  Claus 
alias  Father  Christmas.  Continuous  half- 
hour  showings  beginning  11  a.m.;  last  show- 
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ing  at  2:30  p.m..  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts. 

TRXDAY,   DECEMBER    18 

Exhibition. — Prints  by  Pakistani  artists 
from  the  Smithsonian's  workshop  in  creative 
prlntmaklng.  These  prints  were  made  in 
Pakistan  during  the  fall  of  1967  under  the 
direction  of  graphic  artist  Michael  Ponce  de 
Leon.  Sponsored  by  the  International  Art 
Program  of  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts.  Arts  and  Industries  Building,  through 
mid-January. 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    19 

Creative  Screen. — Christmas  Cracker;  Do- 
It-Tourself  Kit;  The  Great  Toy  Robbery.  Re- 
peat. See  Dec.  17  for  details. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    21 

Exhibition. — Founders  Day.  Commemo- 
rates the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  pilgrims  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. Mall  entrance,  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

WEDNESDAY.    DECEMBER    23 

Exhibition. — Paul  Manship:  DrauHngs  and 
Sculptures.  Fifty  drawings  and  15  small  fig- 
urative and  animal  sculptures  by  this  Amer- 
ican artist  (1885-1966),  all  from  the  NCFA's 
collection.  Most  of  Manshlp's  drawings,  done 
mainly  in  pencil,  were  studies  for  his  sculp- 
tures. National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  Jan.  31. 

WORKSHOPS    AND    TOtTRS 

{Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates — 
By  Subscription  Only — Phone  381-5157) 

Dec.  3  and  5  Exploration  Washington.  A 
u  tue  tour  of  both  prominent  and  little 
known  historical  monuments  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area,  conducted  by  James  M. 
Goode.  Chief,  Architectural  Drawings  Index. 
For  Associates  members. 

Dec.  6  Enameling  Workshop  for  adults,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bill  Cook. 

Dec.  6  Creative  Candles  Workshop  for 
young  people  (8-12  years  old) , 

Jan.  22-24  Associates  Winter  Weekend. 
"Open  fires — roasting  chestnuts"  and  other 
amenities  of  18th  century  hospitality  at  Old 
Sturbrldge  Village,  Mass.,  for  a  relaxing  mid- 
winter weekend.  For  Associates  members. 

CONnNTJINO   EXHIBrnONS 

Arts  and  Industries  Building 

Hand  of  Man  on  America.  Photographs  by 
David  Plowden  depict  man-made  objects  and 
their  Impact  on  the  American  continent — 
past,  present  and  future.  On  display  indefi- 
nitely. 

Early  Bird  Replica.  An  operating  backup 
model  for  the  world's  first  communication 
satellite.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

The  Genteel  Female.  Lithographs  depict 
the  romantic  view  of  the  American  woman 
of  the  19th  century.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

Beechcraft.  The  history  of  the  Beech  Air- 
craft Co.  traced  through  the  use  of  scale 
models.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

FinnUh  Design.  300  objects  in  stainless 
steel,  plastic,  glass,  sliver  and  porcelain  by 
Tapio  Wlrkkala.  Through  Jan.  3,  1971. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

Whistler's  Landscapes  and  Seascapes.  Forty 
paintings  show  Whistler  In  his  forgotten  role 
as  an  avant  garde  artist.  On  display  indefi- 
nitely. 

Whistler's  Etchings.  Twenty-six  prints  and 
16  canceled  copper  plates.  On  display  indefi- 
nitely. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Do  It  the  Hard  Way:  Rube  Goldberg  and 
Modem  Times.  The  cartoons,  writings  and 
sculptures  of  Rube  Goldberg  with  emphasis 
on  his  cartoon  "Inventions."  On  display 
Indefinitely. 

Contemporary  Counterparts  of  Early 
American  Craftsmen.  Jeweler  Mary  Renk  Is 
featured.  Hall  of  Everyday  Life  In  the  Ameri- 
can Past.  On  display  indefinitely. 
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Iron  and  SteU  Hall.  Exhibit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  steel  business  dealing  with 
modem  practices  and  some  of  the  historical 
background.  On  display  indefinitely. 

South  Carolina  Paper  Money,  1770-1933. 
The  paper  money  provides  not  only  a  mon- 
etary history,  but  also  a  record  of  political 
Issues,  technical  accomplishments,  cultural 
habits  and  artistic  taste.  Through  Dec.  31. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

Indian  Images.  Historic  photographs  ol 
North  American  Indians  (1847-1928) .  On  dis- 
play indefinitely. 

Af oon  Rock  Research.  Finds  of  research  on 
lunar  samples  by  Smithsonian  sclentlsu. 
On  display  Indefinitely. 

Natural  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 

Jasper  Cropsey.  Ninety  paintings  and  draw- 
Insg  comprise  the  first  major  show  of  this 
19th  century  landscaplst.  Through  Jan.  3. 

Winslow  Homer.  Fifty-one  oils,  watercolors, 
drawings,  and  graphics,  mostly  from  the  art- 
ist's popular  early  period.  On  display  indefi- 
nitely. 

A  Look  at  the  World:  Mid-Century.  Twenty- 
six  American  paintings  and  small  sculptures 
give  an  Individualist  view  of  the  19508.  On 
display  indefinitely. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Thirty-five  portraits 
from  life,  together  with  letters,  documents, 
and  material  depicting  Adams'  involvement 
In  the  anti-slavery  movement,  constitute  a 
look  at  the  life  and  times  of  the  sixth  U.S. 
President.  Through  Jan.  3,  1971. 

Along  ThU  Way.  Portraits,  photographs, 
death  mask,  and  other  artifacts  of  black  cul- 
ture exponent  James  Weldon  Johnson.  A 
teaching  exhibition.  Through  June  30,  1971. 


SIMONAS   KUDIRKA,    THE  LITHUA- 
NIAN SEAMAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
receive  more  Information  about  the 
attempted  defection  by  a  Lithuanian 
sailor,  Simonas  Kudlrka,  the  story  be- 
comes sorrier  and  sorrier. 

While  we  In  the  United  States  pride 
ourselves  on  our  concern  for  humtin  life, 
somehow  we  permitted  this  unfortunate 
seaman  to  be  cruelly  beaten  while  on 
U.S.  territory  and  then  taken  out  of  our 
jurisdiction. 

A  request  for  asylum  should  presui>- 
pose  that  the  matter  will  be  investigated 
before  a  decision  Is  rendered.  Otherwise, 
as  in  the  case  of  Simonas  Kudlrka,  there 
is  little  that  can  be  done  once  he  has 
been  dragged  off  to  Soviet  jurisdiction. 

The  shocking  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
methodical  and  consistent  handling  of 
defection  cases.  In  view  of  the  brutality 
of  the  Kudlrka  incident,  some  humane 
procedure  should  be  established  at  once. 

While  the  State  Department  and  the 
Transportation  Department  have  pre- 
pared reports  showing  what  went  wrong, 
there  Is  still  no  assurance  that  a  similar 
incident  will  not  happen  in  the  future. 

Hearings  imderway  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  should 
establish  a  proper  procedure  for  hu- 
manely handling  such  cases.  Such  assur- 
ance is  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of 
Seaman  Kudirka's  brutal  treatment. 

Two  letters  that  I  received  on  the 
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ma  tter  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
lea  gues,  because  they  are  reflective  of 
pul>lic  opinion.  The  letters  follow: 
Ltthtjanian  Council  of 

New  Jxsset. 
Orange,  NJ.,  November  30,  1970. 
.  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
se  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Reprzsentativb:  I  am  writing  to 
In  reference  to  the  Lithuanian  sailor  who 
forcibly  returned  to  the  Russians  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  one  mile  off 
Matha's  Vineyard,  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
toti  il  disregard  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
pro  ;ocol  on  political  asylum. 

behalf  of  all  the  Lithuanian  organiza- 
of  New  Jersey  I  request  you  to  speak 
against  this  action  and  call  for  a  full 
4gresslonal  investigation, 
will  appreciate  hearing  of  your  action  on 
matter. 
Sincerely, 

Valentinas  Melinis,  President. 
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Hoi  .  Joseph  Minish,  M.C. 
Hoi  se  of  Repreaentativea, 
Wa.  Kington,  D.C. 

ctAB  Congressman  Minish:  It  was  with  a 
t  deal  of  shame  and  heartslckness  that  I 
the  account  in  Sunday's  Times  of  the 
incideDt    aboard    the    Vigilant, 
we  become  as  unchristian  and  inhuman 
asdhe  Soviets? 

EfBsplte  orders  from  his  superior,  Admiral 

,  did  not  Commander  Eustis  have  a  moral 

bIl)^tlon  to  offer  at  least  temporary  asylum 

he   man   who   risked   his   life   to   escap)* 

on — what    Is   wrong   with   American 

spirit   and   morality   that   it  would   allow   a 

ding,  begging  human  being,  to  be  beaten, 

and  liUcked  into  unconscloufness  and 

dragged  back  to,  God  only  knows,  what 

tortjure?  This  happened  on  an  American  ship 

:  ront  of  an  American  crew  In  American 

tenftorlal   waters.   Is  this   how  justice  and 

are  observed  in  our  Services?  We 

prosecuted  the  Nazi  at  Nuremburg  for  "obey- 

orders  (against  humanity) . 

Certainly  this  situation  cries  out  for  in- 

There  was  no  need  to  immedl- 

f  turn  this  poor  man  over  to  the  Soviets — 

( ould  have  been  detained  Indefinitely  and 

( stlgated.  To  allow  his  brutal  captors  to 

was  a  crime, 
have  tried  to  teach  my  children  that  this 
t  country  of  ours  was  founded  on  Justice 
love.  How  do  I  explain  such  Inhumanity? 
svonder  the  youth  are  distrustful  of  the 
7.   It   Is   difficult — no,   Impossible — to 
Justfly  this  abomination.  Nothing  we  do  now 
help  the  poor,  trusting  soul  who  vainly 
i;ht   our   aid.   America  was  the   land   of 
)rtunlty    which    warmly    welcomed    the 
and  oppressed  with  open  arms.  What 
happened  to  us?  Why  are  we  faltering? 
no  one  trust  us  now?  Such  a  travesty 
shobld  never  be  permitted  to  happen  again. 
Cpngressman  Minish,  the  Congress  should 
who  was  responsible  for  this  repre- 
hensible crime.  Some  one  should  be  made  to 
for  this  gross  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
wjjuld  appreciate  knowing  Just  what  steps 
being  taken  in  Congress  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  sordid  affair. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cathebinb   M.   Duitt, 
Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Duffy. 


50TH   YEAR   OP   KDKA   RADIO 
IN  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  tTHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Itor.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  KDKA 
Rai  lie  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  celebrating  its 
50t  a  year  of  radio  broadcasting  today. 


I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Broadcast  Journalism  and  entertain- 
ment for  all  of  the  people  in  America 
and  abroad  has  come  a  long  way  thanks 
to  KDKA,  the  first  radio  station.  My 
colleagues  in  the  Pennsylvania  Congres- 
sional Delegation  join  with  me  in  a 
salute  to  KDKA  in  their  50th  year  of 
broadcasting.  May  the  future  be  as 
bright  as  their  past  accomplishments. 


December  8,  1970 
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A  POW  WIFE  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
RESCUE  MISSION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  comment  on  the  recent 
American  effort  to  rescue  some  of  our 
men  from  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  in 
North  Vietnam.  Some  in  the  Congress 
have  played  politics  with  the  raid,  col- 
umnists and  editorialists  have  had  their 
say,  but  entirely  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  those  with  perthaps  the 
most  at  stake  in  the  whole  matter;  the 
wives  of  the  POW's  themselves. 

In  the  recent  issue  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  weekly  publica- 
tion, Monday,  Mrs.  Bobby  G.  Vinson,  Na- 
tional Coordinator  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  has  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  of  the  raid.  The  ar- 
ticle follows  for  my  colleagues'  interest: 
A  POW  Wife  Speaks  Out  On  Resctte  Mission 

The  families  of  men  who  are  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  and  who  are  missing  and  be- 
lieved to  be  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  surely  be  heartened  by  this  new 
evidence  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  rescue  mission,  it 
was  daring  and  courageous  in  concept  and 
execution,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  volunteers  who  were  wiUlng  to  risk 
their  own  lives  In  trying  to  aid  our  husbands 
and  sons. 

We  can  only  reiterate  what  is  only  well 
known  to  the  American  people:  That  North 
Vietnam  and  her  allies  consistently  have 
treated  the  POW  issue  as  a  political  issue 
when  it  Is  In  fact  a  humanitarian  Issue. 
Their  continued  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions  serves  both  to  prolong 
the  war  and  Impede  the  peace  negotiations. 
If  they  would  agree  to  an  Immediate  ex- 
change of  all  prisoners,  we  feel  certain  the 
action  would  encourage  our  citizens  to  de- 
mand accelerated  efforts  In  Paris  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  Meanwhile  it  must  become 
more  apparent  to  North  Vietnam  and  her 
allies  with  each  passing  day  that  the  world 
community  ultimately  will  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
prisoners. 

Scores  of  families  have  contacted  us  and 
their  spirits  have  been  uplifted  by  this  mag- 
nificent effort  to  rescue  these  men.  Some 
families  have  expressed  concern  about  pos- 
sible reprisals  against  the  prisoners  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rescue  mission.  The  National 
Headquarter  of  the  League  is  aware,  how- 
ever, that  there  can  be  no  reason  or  Jus- 
tification for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  re- 
taliate against  the  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
themselves  have  done  nothing  which  would 
warrant  reprisals  and  furthermore,  any  such 


action  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  more  than  120  na- 
tions which  signed  the  Geneva  Convention. 
We  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  because 
there  Is  evidence  that  they  are  dying  in  the 
camps. 


JAILING  CESAR  CHAVEZ 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Cesar  Chavez  is  in  jail  because 
a  delinquent  Congress  has  failed  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  give  farmwork- 
ers the  same  rights  as  other  workers  en- 
joy in  this  country  and  have  enjoyed  for 
35  years.  How  can  we  expect  the  growers 
to  respect  Chavez'  movement  when  we 
refuse  to  respect  it  ourselves  by  recog- 
nizing legally  its  right  to  bargain.  Cesar 
Chavez'  incarceration  is  a  case  where  the 
law  suffers  from  lack  of  law.  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  part  of  the  Record  and  ask 
that  its  comments  be  well  heeded  by  the 
Members  of  this  body : 

Jailino  Cesar  Chavez 

The  imprisonment  of  Cesar  Chavez,  leader 
of  the  California  lettuce  strikers,  is  an  ex- 
ercise m  legalism  of  the  kind  that  serves 
only  to  discredit  the  law.  Mr.  Chavez,  as  firm 
In  his  dedication  to  nonviolence  as  Mahatma 
Gandtd,  Is  a  symbol  of  emancipation  for 
the  most  exploited  of  the  nation's  workers, 
the  agricultural  laborers. 

The  boycott  for  which  he  was  Jailed  steins 
from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  extend  to 
farm  workers  the  same  democratic  ma- 
chinery for  determining  union  representa- 
tion that  millions  of  other  workers  have  had 
for  35  years.  If  that  machinery  were  avail- 
able to  record  the  preferences  of  lettuce 
pickers  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  Mr.  Chavez 
would  have  the  law  as  ally,  not  obstacle.  In 
his  drive  for  economic  Justice. 

The  growers  are  hiding  behind  whirlwind 
contracts  they  signed  virlth  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  last  July,  a  day 
after  the  Chavez  union  achieved  final  vic- 
tory In  Its  long  grape  strike  and  announced 
Its  intention  of  concentrating  on  the  lettuce 
workers. 

The  leaders  of  the  truck  union,  both  na- 
tionally and  on  the  West  Coast,  have  ac- 
knowledged that  their  union  has  no  business 
In  this  field.  But  most  of  the  Salinas  grow- 
ers refuse  to  relinquish  their  pacts  with  the 
teamsters,  even  though  that  union  has  In- 
structed Its  locals  not  to  collect  any  dues  or 
provide  any  service  under  the  rush  con- 
tracts. 

None  of  these  facts,  of  course,  cast  any 
doubt  on  the  technical  correctness  of  the 
order  under  which  Mr.  Chavez  was  impris- 
oned for  violating  a  local  Judge's  antlboycott 
Injunction.  Indeed,  the  union  chief  himself 
voices  no  bitterness  at  having  to  pay  the 
price  for  civil  disobedience. 

But  the  reality  la  that  the  Incarceration 
will  merely  add  Intensity  to  the  boycott, 
the  weapon  the  Chavez  union  used  with  such 
success  in  unionizing  the  vineyards.  It  is 
a  weapon  subject  to  groes  abuse.  The  proper 
way  to  eliminate  it  in  future  conflicts  of 
thla  kind  Is  Congreeslonal  passage  of  a  law 
that  would  make  such  tactics  unnecessary. 


December  9,  1970 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  mighty  Ocd.  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  tidings  of  great  joy  and  the  hope 
which  broke  upon  man's  life  when  the 
nightly  sky  heralded  the  advent  of  a  re- 
deemer who  would  set  the  people  free 
and  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  love  and 
justice  for  all.  While  we  work  and  while 
we  pray  here,  make  our  hearts  ready  to 
receive  Him  afresh,  to  comprehend  Him 
more  clearly  and  to  foUow  Him  stead- 
fastly in  private  life  and  public  service. 
As  we  catch  a  new  vision  of  His  star  may 
all  people,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  be  guided  to  His  manger  of  uni- 
versal hope  and  salvation.  May  the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  birth  and  a  new  man  be 
fulfilled  in  our  day  and  the  peoples  of 
every  race  and  nation  be  brought  under 
the  domination  of  His  great  love  in  Thy 
kingdom  that  is  without  end. 

We  pray  in  His  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,_I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  after 
disposition  of  the  Journal,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotrNG) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
Ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.    ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJS.   MARINE   CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Army  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  for  1  hour. 


JUSTICE  FOR  CHILDREN 

I.  white  house  conference  on  children 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  a  few  thousand  Americans,  some 
famous,  some  just  Interested  citizens — 
but  all  sharing  a  deep  concern  for  their 


subject — will  meet  in  W.^.shington  for 
the  1970  White  House  Conference  cn 
Children.  Many  of  us  are  wondeiing  just 
how  helpful  this  conference  is  going  to  be. 

Yesterday,  the  administrators  of  the 
Conference  released  a  series  of  prelim - 
uiaiy  forum  reports  which  contain  a 
number  of  constructive  recommenda- 
tions, as  well  as  a  trenchant,  critical 
analysis  of  present  programs  and  insti- 
tutions affecting  children. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  more  than  pleased  to  stay  here  and 
listen  to  the  Senator's  entire  speech 
but  we  are  in  the  final  phases  of  mark- 
ing up  the  social  security  bill  and  the 
Finance  Committee  is  now  meeting. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  However.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota,  to  read 
an  advance  copy  of  his  speech. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  forth- 
right and  honest  appraisal  of  the  plight 
of  children  in  America  today. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  here  this 
morning  should  be  listened  to  and  read 
by  every  American  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

For  our  children,  indeed,  are  our 
future  and  we  must  not  fail  them. 

The  Senator  has  correctly  identified 
many  of  the  problems  which  we  face,  and 
he  is  supported  by  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental 
Health  of  Children.  This  report  partic- 
ularly emphasizes  a  major  problem 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out  in  his  speech;  The  imre- 
■  sponsiveness  of  our  society's  institutions 
to  the  needs  of  children. 

The  Commission  has  recommended 
that  a  program  of  child  advocacy  be 
established.  I  have  endorsed  this  recom- 
mendation and  am  presently  drafting 
legislation  to  authorize  a  series  of  pilot 
programs  in  a  number  of  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Advocacy  can  be 
a  means  of  putting  the  proper  emphasis 
on  the  priorities  we  must  give  to  children 
and  their  families.  I  share  fully  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  that  we  must  act  quickly  to 
instill  some  imderstanding  and  sensi- 
tivity into  the  institutions  which  serve 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  commend 
for  reading  by  every  delegate  to  the 
present  White  House  Conference  the 
speech  and  the  practical  advice  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  gives  the  delegates. 
As  he  says,  our  shelves  are  full  of  re- 
ports of  White  House  conferences  and 
commission  after  commission.  I  become 
very  skeptical  over  the  years  as  to 
whether  these  White  House  conferences 
and  these  conunlssions  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  or  are  merely  used  as  a  means  to 
sweep  under  the  rug  by  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  many  of  the  problems  we  face; 
because,  if  we  study  the  White  House 
conferences  that  have  been  held  to  study 
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all  the  social  fields  over  the  past  30  to 
40  ?ears,  we  will  find  recommended,  as  a 
res  lit  of  the  conferences  held  25,  30,  or 
40  rears  ago,  many  proposals  which  are 
relevant  today  and  which  Presidents  and 
have  failed  to  do  anything 
and  where  the  problems  still  exist 
( lur  society. 

Iherefore.  the  recommendation  that 
thii  delegation  at  the  White  House  con- 
fertince  not  leave  Washington  until 
it  gets  a  commitment  from  the  admin- 
istrition  is  sound  and  practical  advice, 
bee  luse  many  of  these  problems  are  long 
pas ;  due.  They  have  been  discussed  in 
put  lie  forums  for  decades. 
L4t  me  take  this  opportunity  this  mom- 
to  commend  once  more  the  Senator 
Minnesota  for  bringing  together  in 
Jspeech  the  problems  which  face  our 
hildren  today. 
We  brag  in  this  country  that  we  are 
with  our  children.  We  are, 
,  not. 
Akain,  there  is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  with- 
any  followthrough.  Throughout  this 
there  are  millions  of  children 
are  sick,  hungry,  uneducated,  and 
need  all  kinds  of  medical  care,  in- 
care  for  mental  illness;  yet,  we 
them, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows, 
we  neglect  a  child,  once  that  child 
to  be  3,  4,  or  5  years  of  age,  it  be- 
almost  impossible  to  correct  any 
which  we  could  have  corrected 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
earher  in  that  child's  existence. 

in  this  country  must  realize  that 
future  of  our  Nation  depends  upon 
children.  If  we  love  our  children  and 
our  country,  we  must  go  beyond 
and  push  forward  with  action 
where  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  broblems  that  plague  America  and 
its  cpildren  today. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
that  he  has  my  complete  support 
admiration  for  what  he  has  done, 
be  more  than  pleased  to  cooperate 
him  diu-ing  the  next  session  of  Con- 
on  any  legislation  that  he  may  pro- 
or  a  course  of  action  to  be  followed, 
correct  the  problems  facing  the  chil- 
of  America. 
MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
and  express  my  deep  appre- 
.  No  person  in  the  Senate  has  had 
career  seeking  to  serve  these 
than  he,  having  served  as  Gov- 
of  Connecticut,  and  then  Secretary 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  then  as  Governor  for 
years.  In  the  Senate  he  has  been 
)f  the  leaders  in  the  field,  introduc- 
among  other  progressive  proposals, 
legislation  that  created  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  of 
Chil  iren.  I  think  his  words  carry  special 
impc  rtance. 

Tl  e  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Chiltren  will  be  the  seventh  such  con- 
ference. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
1930  they  held  what  was  probably  one 
better  conferences.  When  one  re- 
the  recommendations  made  by  this 
confference  held  40  years  ago,  he  is,  first 
of  all.  struck  by  how  excellent  the  rec- 
omir  endatlons  are  and,  secondly,  by  how 
few  ( >f  them  have  been  adopted.  Most  of 
then .  remain  imtouched. 
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I  would  hope  that  this  year's  confer- 
ence would  spend  time  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  resolutions. 

I  think  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  of 
Children  underscores  the  fact  referred 
to,  that  although  we  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  a  child-oriented  society,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  in- 
dustrial nations  which  permit  as  many 
of  our  children  to  be  mangled  and  de- 
stroyed by  hunger  and  neglect  and  poor 
housing  and  poor  education  as  we  In  the 
United  States  do. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  various  affluent  na- 
tions, the  record  of  the  United  States 
is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  in  the  entire 
world. 

I  think  we  are  fortimate  in  having 
Dr.  Zigler  in  charge  of  these  functions. 
I  know  Dr.  Zigler.  He  was  a  professor  at 
Yale  University.  I  believe  that  he  is 
dedicated  to  the  same  objectives  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  that 
he  is  going  to  have,  as  in  every  other 
program,  is  where  he  will  get  the  money 
considering  the  budget  restrictions  and 
restraints. 

I  have  more  and  more  in  recent  years 
felt  that  one  of  the  best  things  the 
President  and  Congress  could  do  would 
be  to  have  a  very  thorough  going  review 
of  the  programs.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams on  the  books  now  which  are 
funded  and  for  which  we  appropriate 
money  which  are  not  as  effective  as  some 
other  programs,  but  which  could  be 
much  more  meaningful  and  helpful  in 
our  Nation. 

If  we  have  limited  fimds,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  scrap  ongoing  programs 
which  produce  little  benefit  and  substi- 
tute for  them  programs  which  would 
mean  so  much  for  the  future  of  our 
society. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  leadership  in  this  field. 
Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  final  comment  with  reference  to 
children's  advocacy  centers,  on  which 
subject  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  is 
preparing  legislation.  I  think  that  is  the 
sort  of  approach  we  ought  to  try.  It 
would  be  imique  in  this  field.  It  has  been 
recommended  but  remains  essentially  im- 
tried.  I  think,  with  the  proper  essential 
involvement  of  parents  and  children 
counselors  in  these  centers,  they  can 
help  make  some  of  these  rigid,  paternal- 
istic programs  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  family,  the  children,  and 
the  family  imit. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  this 
matter.  He  knows  that  they  are  Wash- 
ington centered  and  bureaucrat  ori- 
ented and  often  do  not  have  the  sensi- 
tivity required  and  do  not  respond  to  the 
real  needs  of  a  family  or  children. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Prom  my  experience  in 
government  and  as  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  there  are  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  falling  through  the  cracks 
of  bureaucracy.  Many  programs  can  be 
very  helpful.  However,  when  we  get 
through  shunting  a  child  and  his  mother 
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from  one  program  to  another  with  the 
forms  and  redtape  incident  thereto,  we 
find  that  it  is  very  discouraging. 

We  have  many  programs  that  are 
underutilized  and  could  be  better 
utilized. 

The  concept  of  a  program  is  to  have 
someone  In  the  neighborhood  to  look 
after  the  problems  of  children,  not  to 
act  as  an  agency,  but  to  be  there  to  make 
sure  that  if  a  child  needs  help  because 
of  physical,  mental,  educational,  or 
emotional  causes,  that  someone  will  be 
there  to  make  sure  that  the  child  gets 
that  care  and  does  not  wander  around 
in  the  wilderness. 

I  believe  this  is  especially  true  today 
when  we  consider  the  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren who  come  under  the  influence  of 
drugs  and  narcotics.  It  becomes  even 
more  important  to  help  with  the  prob- 
lems of  these  children  as  early  as  possi- 
ble and  move  to  correct  them.  With  the 
passage  of  a  little  time,  it  is  too  late  to 
salvage  a  child  for  himself  and  for  the 
future  of  our  society. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  more.  We  had 
witnesses  before  the  Equal  Education 
Subcommittee  who  were  representative 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  commimity.  There 
are  roughly  250,000  Puerto  Rican  chil- 
dren in  the  New  York  school  system. 

Last  year  they  were  able  to  identify 
only  about  300  who  had  gone  to  college 
and  received  academic  degrees. 

We  had  as  a  witness  one  of  the  four 
Puerto  Rican  principals.  We  asked  him 
how  he  was  able  to  finally  break  through 
the  system  and  become  a  principal.  He 
said: 

It  was  very  difficult.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  that  made  It. 

I  imagine  that  that  man  was  in  his 
early  thirties.  He  said: 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  of  my  peers 
failed  to  make  It  and  now  many  are  now  dead 
from  drug  abuse. 

When  we  hear  that  from  a  young 
American  who  resides  in  one  of  our  major 
cities,  it  imderscores  beyond  any  doubt 
the  way  in  which  we  are  failing  our 
people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  useful  contributions.  I  join  with 
him  as  well  in  expressing  my  admiration 
for  Dr.  Zigler,  who  is  one  of  the  finest 
men  In  this  field  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  delegates  will 
also  consider  some  of  the  issues  over- 
looked by  these  reports,  and  above  all, 
focus  on  the  question  of  how  to  insure 
that  immediate  implementation  of  the 
Conference's  recommendations  will  fol- 
low. Certainly  the  past  history  of  White 
House  Conferences  and  President's  Com- 
missions is  that  they  make  strong, 
sweeping,  perceptive  reports  which  ulti- 
mately do  nothing  but  gather  dust.  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  President's  Conference  40 
years  ago  produced  a  children's  charter 
comprehensive  enough  and  stiU  unful- 
filled enough  to  be  a  fine  agenda  for  ac- 
tion today.  Since  I  believe  that  charter 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  recent  experience,  too.  A  reading  of 
the  Panel  reports  which  preceded  last 
year's  White  House  Conference  on  Nu- 
trition reveals  a  clear  and  forceful 
agenda  for  action,  including  hundreds  of 
constructive  recommendations.  That 
agenda  was  followed  by  promises  of 
action.  A  year  later  these  promises  re- 
main imfulfilled.  The  foUowup  to  that 
Conference  has  been  dismally  weak. 

So  as  the  delegates  prepare  to  come 
to  Washington.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  convey  some  suggestions  to 
them  about  what  they  might  try  to  ac- 
complish. I  say  to  the  delegates:  Bear 
in  mind  the  shelves  of  reports  which  al- 
ready exist.  Bear  in  mind  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  Specifically,  insist 
that  a  representative  group  from  the 
Conference  be  formed  to  call  on  the 
President  personally  while  the  Confer- 
ence is  still  in  session  and  seek  his  public 
support  for  implementation.  Abjure  ab- 
stract discussion  of  new  programs,  new 
offices,  new  commissions,  new  agencies, 
new  councils.  Get  an  agreement  from 
this  administration,  now,  for  immediate 
funding  of  an  action  committee,  with  an 
office  here  in  Washington  and  staff 
picked  by  tliis  Conference,  to  speak  up  for 
implementation  of  its  findings;  get  a 
Children's  Advocacy  Center  created 
now,  with  money,  before  you  leave  town ; 
let  this  be  the  first  White  House  Con- 
ference ever  to  focus  on  creating  a  legis- 
tive  strategy  for  implementing  its  find- 
ings. 

This  will  do  more  to  make  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  Conference  come 
to  life  than  any  other  step.  Take  it  from 
one  who  is  personally  and  painfully 
familiar  with  what  happened  after  last 
year's  White  House  Conference  on 
Hunger.  Do  not  leave  town  without 
establishing  a  concrete  action  mech- 
anism. 

I  make  a  commitment  to  the  delegates 
as  well.  Regardless  of  what  the  admin- 
istration does — although  I  would  prefer 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  it — I  will 
join  with  other  Senators  to  Introduce 
the  constructive  proposals  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  legislative  form.  And  I  will  work 
to  organize  a  bipartisan  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  work  on  behalf 
of  the  children  of  America.  If  we  can 
have  Members  of  Congress  for  world 
peace  through  law,  as  we  should  and  do, 
we  can  have  Members  of  Congress  for 
justice  to  children. 

My  advice  to  the  delegates  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  question  of  followup. 

A  study  of  the  forum  reports,  as  con- 
structive as  they  are,  reveals  a  certain 
lack  of  immediacy. 

Nowhere  in  the  reports  do  I  find  any 
real  discussion  of  school  desegregation. 
Yet  this  is  an  issue  which  has  the  gravest 
implications  for  the  life  chances  of  mil- 
lions of  American  children — an  issue 
where  the  direction  of  national  policy  is 
in  heated  debate  every  day,  an  issue 
where  there  is  urgent  need  for  public  at- 
tention and  response  to  the  mounting 
evidence  that  the  problems  only  begin 
for  the  black  child  when  he  is  placed  in 
a  theoretically  desegregated  school.  I  find 
no  mention  of  this  in  the  forum  reports.  I 


hope  the  delegates  will  see  that  it  is  dis- 
cussed. 

And  if  there  is  little  reference  to  school 
desegregation  generally,  there  is  no  hint 
that  this  administration  is  at  this  mo- 
ment spending  millions  of  Federal  dollars 
to  support  continued  racist  practices  in 
schools  in  the  name  of  aiding  desegrega- 
tion. 

Reference  to  continued  Federal  inac- 
tion to  solve  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
excusable American  problem — hunger — 
is  confined  to  two  paragraphs  in  one  of 
the  reports  on  health.  I  hope  the  dele- 
gates will  raise  that  issue  to  a  greater 
level  of  priority. 

There  are  other  omissions. 
The  forum  reports  are  permeated  with 
expressions  of  the  need  to  protect  chil- 
dren. But  there  is  no  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  President's  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan,  pending  in  Congress  right 
now,  would  force  mothers  of  school  age 
children  to  work  even  during  hours  when 
the  children  are  not  in  school — a  devel- 
opment which  could  hurt  children  fur- 
ther just  as  the  Conference  seeks  new 
ways  to  protect  them. 

The  forum  reports  repeatedly  stress 
the  need  for  more  child  advocacy,  but 
there  is  no  mention  that  this  administra- 
tion has  been  moring  in  the  other  di- 
rection. The  Community  Action  program, 
which  created  some  local  advocacy  for 
children,  is  currently  being  emasculated 
and  dismantled.  The  neighborhood  Legal 
Services  program,  which  created  another 
effective  means  of  advocacy  for  children, 
is  in  political  diflQculty  within  the  ad- 
ministration. And  there  are  elements  in 
the  admiiaistration  who  would  curtail  the 
activities  of  public  interest  law  firms,  still 
another  source  of  effective  advocacy  for 
children. 

The  forum  reports  stress  the  need  for 
expanded  child  welfare  and  child  de- 
velopment programs,  and  do  not  mention 
that  this  is  the  first  administration  which 
sought  a  ceiling  on  funds  for  social  serv- 
ices including  day  care.  It  is  also  the  ad- 
ministration which  opposed  the  expan- 
sion of  Headstart,  after  its  grand  prom- 
ises about  the  first  5  years  of  life. 

So  I  urge  the  delegates  to  bring  some 
immediacy  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference. 

There  is  one  further  gaping  omission 
in  the  forum  reports — any  consideration 
of  basic  power  relationships  in  America. 
The  reports  rightly  criticize  the  lack  of 
accountability  and  the  bureaucratic  em- 
pire building  in  many  programs  for  chil- 
dren. But  their  major  recommendation  to 
deal  with  these  failures  is  advocacy, 
rather  than  greater  participation  in  gov- 
ernance. 

Advocacy  is  good,  and  the  system  of 
child  advocacy  proposed  in  the  reports  is 
both  interesting  and  promising.  But  the 
fundamental  question  is  power  and  pow- 
erlessness.  The  basic  underlying  reason, 
more  important  than  any  other,  why  mil- 
lions of  American  children  are  victim- 
ized, is  powerlessness — the  lack  of  power 
which  their  parents  and  they  have  to  af- 
fect the  Govenunent.  the  programs  and 
the  institutions  which  are  supposed  to 
serve  them.  Advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
child  to  sue  the  system  and  otherwise 
demand  that  it  operate  properly  will 


help.  But  what  will  help  more  is  if  par- 
ents and  children — families— can  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisions  before  they  are 
made.  What  will  help  more  is  if  the 
power  is  shared — if  the  composition  and 
geographic  reach  of  school  boards  are 
changed  to  be  more  reflective  of  the  com- 
munity; if  the  administration  of  welfare 
policy  is  changed  so  that  recipients  have 
a  formal  voice  in  making  it;  if  the  con- 
trol of  health  poUcy  decisions  is  changed 
so  that  the  lay  community  has  a  direct 
voice  in  it. 

Indeed,  because  the  talk  is  more,  far 
more,  about  what  we  are  going  to  do  bet- 
ter for  and  to  children,  than  about  in- 
creasing the  share  of  power  which  they 
and  their  parents  have,  the  net  effect  of 
the  forum  reports  has  a  faint  ring  of  the 
brave  new  world  where  the  State  knows 
what  is  best  for  everyone. 

The  suggestions  in  the  reports,  taken 
one  by  one,  each  have  their  merits.  But 
taken  with  the  realization  tliat  there  is 
no  extensive  consideration  of  powerless- 
ness and  how  to  alleviate  it,  the  total  im- 
pression created  by  the  reports  is  more 
than  slightly  paternalistic. 

Of  course  the  Conference  has  not  yet 
convened.  My  purpose  is  to  urge  the  dele- 
gates to  make  this  1970  Conference  what 
many  past  conferences  have  not  been — 
a  continuing  lever  for  real,  fundamental 
social  change  in  America  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

For  we  are  failing  our  children.  Erik 
Erikson  has  said: 

The  most  deadly  of  all  possible  sins  Is  the 
mutilation  of  a  child's  spirit. 

This  sin  is  being  committed  every  day, 
all  over  America.  Our  national  myth  is 
that  we  love  children.  Yet,  we  are  starv- 
ing thousands.  Other  thousands  die  be- 
cause decent  medical  care  Is  unavailable 
to  them.  The  lives  of  still  other  thousands 
are  stifled  by  poor  schools  and  some  never 
have  the  chance  to  go  to  school  at  all. 
Millions  live  In  substandard  and  unfit 
housing  in  neighborhoods  which  mangle 
the  human  sjpirit.  Many  suffer  all  of  these 
mutilations  simultaneously. 

In  every  society  some  people  are  con- 
signed to  the  scrap  heap — the  irretriev- 
ably handicapped,  the  incurably  ill,  the 
incorrigibly  criminal,  the  hopelessly  un- 
educable. 

But,  In  America  we  have  needlessly 
allowed  the  scrap  heap  to  pile  up  and  up. 
The  most  obvious  victims  of  course  are 
the  10  million  children  living  in  poverty 
and  the  untold  millions  maimed  by 
racism. 

But  the  scrap  heap  is  not  outsized 
merely  because  of  ixjverty  and  racism. 

Have  we  reduced  the  victims  of  physi- 
cal handicaps  to  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum? Not  when  45  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren bom  in  U.S.  hospitals  do  not  receive 
the  prenatal  care  which  could  prevent 
some  of  the  handicaps  In  the  first  place. 
Not  when  there  are  3.7  million  handi- 
capped children  who  are  not  receiving 
the  special  educational  services  they 
require. 

Have  we  reduced  the  victims  of  mental 
illness  to  the  Irreducible  minimum?  Not 
when  there  are  1.3  million  children  who 
need  mental  health  services  but  are  not 
getting  them. 

Have  we  reduced  the  victims  of  mental 
retardation  to  the  irreducible  minimum? 
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when  there  are  1  million  educable 
retarded    children    who    will 
get  the  help  they  need  to  reach 
full  potential. 

victims  are  most  emphatically  not 
he  poor  and  the  minorities. 
Copslder  the  victims  of  bad   health 
It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps  that 
nfant  mortality  rate  in  Coahoma 
Coui^ty,  Miss.,  whicli  is  nearly  two-thirds 
is  over  twice  the  national  average, 
may  give  pause  to  realize  that  the 
mortality    rate    in    Westchester 
N.Y. — one    of    the    wealthiest 
in  America — is  just  about  equal 
national  average,  a  national  aver- 
4hich  is  higher  than  at  least  a  d^en 
countries.  No,  the  victims  of  bad 
healljh  care  are  not  just  the  poor. 
Consider  the  victims  of  the  tremendous 
of  preschool  child  development 
.  Research  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  a  person's  intellec- 
development  takes  place  before  he 
years  old.  Headstart  and  day  care 
only  one  child  in  10  among  the 
and  the  figures  for  children  in  other 
incoijie  groups  are  not  much  different.  It 
just  the  poor  who  are  missing  out 
ctucial  stimulation  during  the  pre- 
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Consider  the  victims  of  oiir  schools, 
child  of  the  ghetto  may  attend  a 
without    textbooks,    where    the 
thinks  he  is  incapable  of  leam- 
vhere  the  f>aint  peels  and  the  plas- 
(tacks,  but  the  child  of  the  suburbs 
less  and  less  to  engage  him  in 
school  as  well.  Of  17  million  school  age 
identified    as    "educationally 
by  HEW,  less  than  a  third 
from  poverty  families.  "You  have 
hjive  grown  up  in  Scarsdale  to  know 
bad   things   really   are,"   one   ob- 
says.  It  is  not  just  the  poor  who 
victims  of  our  school  systems. 
Cdnsider  the  victims  of  drug  abuse. 
MiUi  3ns  of  children — not  just  the  poor — 
having  their  lives  twisted  by  the 
spread  of  drug  abuse.  Recent 
studies  in  suburban  schools  reveal  that 
75  percent  of  high  school  students 
experimented    with    marihuana, 
year  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  there 
more  heroin  cases  discovered  among 
people   than   in  the   previous  5 
combined.  The  users  come  from 
amofig  the  highest  income  families  in 
county,    including    the    sons    and 
daughters  of  doctors  and  colonels.  It  is 
pust  the  poor  who  are  the  victims 
abuse, 
children  whom  we  are  daily  con- 
to  the  scrap  heap  come  from 
income  group,  every  racial  group, 
geographical  area  in  our  Nation, 
every  child  consigned  to  the  scrap 
is  a  useful  Ufe  lost  to  the  country, 
indeed  a  lifetime  of  costs  to  the 
in  welfare,  prison,  or  other 
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Tie  fact  is  that  this  is  a  problem  in 
which  the  "real  majority"  has  a  deep 
and  vital  stake.  It  has  become  fashion- 
able to  suggest  that  the  "real  majority" 
somi  how  has  concerns  and  views  which 
are   iifferent  from  the  poor.  I  disagree. 

Fi'ty-five  percent  of  Americans  live 
in  fimilies  with  incomes  of  less  than 
510,(00  a  year.  Whether  the  problem  is 
schojls  or  health  care  or  preschool  pro- 
graris  of  what  happens  when  a  child 


is  physically  handicapped  or  mentally 
disturbed,  all  Americans  share  the  same 
problems.  And  the  sooner  we  can  come 
to  the  shared  realization  that  this  is  in 
fact  the  case,  the  sooner  we  shall  create 
in  America  the  atmosphere  which  our 
children  need  and  deserve  in  which  to 
grow  up. 

There  is  no  one  who  perceives  the 
gap  between  the  need  for  change  and 
the  lack  of  will  to  act  better  than  our 
children.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  because 
they  suffer  its  consequences  most  acutely, 
whether  in  the  physical  consequences  of 
hunger  and  poor  medical  care,  the 
psychic  and  intellectual  consequences  of 
bad  schools,  or  the  total  consequences 
of  being  the  drafted  foot  soldiers  in  a 
war  they  do  not  support. 

We  need  no  social  scientists,  no  child 
psychologists  or  experts  in  human  de- 
velopment, to  tell  us  that  a  growing  boy 
or  girl,  whatever  his  or  her  backgroimd, 
takes  notice  of  the  world,  comes  to  see 
the  way  things  work.  Our  American  chil- 
dren, all  of  them,  are  every  single  day 
learning  things  about  this  Ciovemment 
and  what  it  does  or  does  not  do.  They 
are  learning,  wherever  they  live  and 
whatever  schools  they  attend,  that  the 
world's  richest  and  strongest  nation 
seems  powerless  when  it  comes  to  clean- 
ing up  its  air  and  its  water;  seems  will- 
ing to  let  its  countryside  become  clut- 
tered and  ravaged;  seems  compliant  be- 
fore the  semsh  demands  of  billboard  ad- 
vertisers who  woiild  assault  our  eyes; 
seems  attuned  to  the  ideas  of  airplane 
enthusiasts  who  do  not  care  what  all 
of  our  ears  have  to  suffer,  so  long  as  a 
relative  handful  of  people  can  go  faster 
and  faster  in  planes  that  require  longer 
and  longer  runways,  which  take  up  more 
and  more  of  our  wealth,  while  all  the 
time  we  must  hear  that  there  Is  a  limit 
to  what  can  be  made  available  to  medical 
scientists  working  on  diseases  like  leu- 
kemia, diseases  that  strike  at  and  kill 
thousands  of  children  every  year. 

I  know  that  talking  of  priorities  goes 
on  and  on  all  over  the  country.  But  for 
all  the  talk,  what  chance  is  there  that 
the  year  1970,  with  its  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children,  will  see  any  change 
in  those  priorities?  Again,  our  children 
will  be  watching  and  taking  note.  They 
wUl  see  whether  in  the  next  months  and 
years  they  can  swim  here  or  play  there. 
They  will  see  whether  the  schools  they 
go  to  are  half-way  decent  or  not.  They 
will,  if  taken  ill,  learn  what  kind  of 
help  they  get,  if  any,  from  what  kind 
of  medical  institutions.  They  will  ob- 
serve the  way  our  land  is  preserved,  or 
greedily  and  wantonly  ruined.  They  will 
take  note  of  the  kind  of  fare  they  are 
offered  on  television  programs.  Their 
minds  are  no  less  capable  than  a  grown- 
up's of  coming  to  the  appropriate  con- 
clusions— of  deciding  whether  or  not  this 
Nation  is  concerned  with  its  future  as 
weU  as  its  present,  its  long-term  growth 
as  well  as  its  immediate  appetites. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  deny  children  such 
vision  and  social  intelligence;  that  way, 
we  are  let  off  the  hook — and  free  to  go 
about  our  business,  paying  lipservice  to 
various  himianitarian  causes,  while  all 
the  while  ignoring  the  very  real  legisla- 
tive and  institutional  backing  those 
causes  require.  But  the  fact  is.  our  chil- 


dren know  what  is  going  on.  They  have 
our  number. 

VICTIMS 

Who  are  the  victims  of  our  neglect? 

First.  The  migrant  child.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion are  children  who  live  in  families 
which  subsist  primarily  by  doing  migrant 
or  seasonal  farmwork.  There  is  no  child 
in  America  more  powerless  to  change  his 
future,  more  powerless  to  escape  the 
cycle  of  poverty  into  wliich  he  h£is  been 
bom. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front every  poor  child,  the  migrant  child 
suffers  the  consequence  of  constant  root- 
lessness.  The  image  of  traveling  together 
as  a  family  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  the  American  culture.  But 
for  the  migremt  child,  travel  only  means 
a  new  shack,  a  new  field  to  work  in,  and 
a  new  school,  if  any.  Travel  only  increases 
the  pace  with  which  his  life  is  destroyed. 
The  very  rootlessness  of  his  life  is  a 
monstrous  curse. 

Born  into  extreme  poverty — the  aver- 
age earnings  of  each  farmworker  from 
farm  labor  are  less  than  $1,000  a  year— 
the  child  not  only  is  physically  unable  to 
attend  school  regularly,  but  he  begins 
working  at  a  very  early  age  to  supple- 
ment meager  family  earnings.  He  not 
only  sufSers  from  malnutrition,  but  his 
learning  perspective  is  geared  to  a  never- 
endifig  cycle  of  backbreaking  work- 
bending,  lifting,  and  carrying.  By  the 
time  he  is  10  or  11  he  has  stopped  going 
to  school  and  is  beginning  to  have  to 
cope  with  life  as  an  adult. 

By  the  time  he  is  14  or  15  he  is  often 
married.  Soon  his  health  deteriorates— 
his  teeth  and  skin  begin  to  rot  and  his 
back  shows  the  damaging  effects  of  stoop 
labor.  His  ability  to  earn  is  permanently 
impaired.  He  is  in  constant  debt,  getting 
in  deeper  and  deeper  as  life  goes  on.  The 
grower  and  the  crew  leader  advance  him 
groceries  and  other  necessities  against 
his  wages,  and  he  never  comes  out  ahead. 
He  is  powerless — both  politically  and 
economically — to  affect  his  situation. 
The  cycle  is  well  on  its  way  again. 

Migrants  are  the  poorest  paid,  the 
most  imderfed,  the  least  healthy,  the 
worst  housed,  the  most  undereducated, 
and  perhaps  the  most  abused  human  be- 
ings in  our  society  today.  What  goes  on 
from  generation  to  generation  is  the 
awful  wholesale  destruction,  physically 
and  psychologically,  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  American  children — ^mi- 
grant children. 

What  is  especially  discouraging  is  that 
these  remarks  of  mine  are  obviously  not 
the  first  time,  or  the  hundredth  or  the 
thousandth,  that  this  tragedy  has  been 
brought  to  public  attention.  A  half  cen- 
tury of  rhetoric — of  books,  poetry,  song, 
presidential  reports,  congressional  hear- 
ings, and  television  documentaries — has 
documented  this  modern  day  slave  sys- 
tem again  and  again. 

To  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
help  the  migrant  child  would  be  unfair. 
A  Migrant  Health  Act  was  passed  about 
10  years  ago,  which  now  provides  a  very 
limited  $36  a  year  for  the  health  of  each 
migrant  child,  as  opposed  to  the  $96 
which  the  average  middle  income  family 
spends  annually  on  each  of  its  children's 
health.  The  poverty  program,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
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of  1965  and  other  Federal  programs  have 
titles  or  special  provisions  providing 
funds  for  migrant  children,  but  these 
funds  are  very  meager. 

The  most  important  hope  for  the  mi- 
grant child  of  the  future  has  been  the 
rising  of  a  great  movement  among  the 
farmworkers — the  movement  to  organize 
for  the  improvement  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. After  a  half  century  of  broken 
strikes  and  failed  efforts,  Cesar  Chavez 
has  molded  a  union  which  is  surviving. 
But  if  Chavez  has  succeeded  to  some  ex- 
tent In  California,  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  migrant  children  in  Texas  and 
Florida,  and,  indeed.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  Michigan,  for  that  matter, 
whose  life  is  essentially  unchanged. 
There  are  still  horrendous  gaps  in  cover- 
age by  Federal  labor  law  and  social  pro- 
grams, including — of  special  significance 
to  the  migrant  child — child  labor  laws. 

The  generational  trap  of  poverty,  the 
slave  labor,  the  premature  deterioration 
of  health,  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
life — all  these  things  remain  essentially 
as  they  have  perennially  been  for  nearly 
a  million  migrant  children  in  America. 

"The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  was  written 
almost  40  years  ago,  and  John  Steinbeck 
is  dead,  but  the  conditions  continue. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  White  House 
Conferences  on  Children,  let  us  put  as 
much  passion  into  the  Implementation  as 
we  do  into  the  parlor  discussion.  Other- 
wise, 10  more  years  will  pass.  A  few  mil- 
lion more  migrant  children  will  go  down 
the  drain.  And  another  conference  will 
surely  convene  to  talk  about  new  direc- 
tions for  the  future. 

The  black  child  In  the  rural  South. 
Here  we  are  on  more  familiar  ground 
for  the  Nation.  This  child  has  been  the 
subject  of  court  suits,  street  demonstra- 
tions, and  congressional  debate  which 
have  commanded  national  attention. 

For  those  of  us  so  disposed,  we  might 
congratulate  ourselves  just  a  bit.  The 
black  child  in  the  rural  South  is  not 
everywhere  so  trapped  as  he  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Desegregation  has  produced 
broadened  horizons  for  some,  and  more 
Insistent  demands  for  change  from  the 
current  generation  of  yoimg  blacks  in 
the  South. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  helped 
create  an  image  of  political  p>ossibllity, 
resulting  as  it  has  In  the  election  of  665 
black  oflBcials  in  the  Southern  States  and 
in  the  forced  moderation  of  scores  of 
white  oCadals.  Federal  food  programs 
reach  some  additional  thousands  of  black 
children  throughout  the  South,  sissurlng 
that  at  least  some  children  will  not  be 
Irretrievably  brain  damaged  In  their  in- 
fancy, and  that  others  will  be  able  to 
stay  awake  in  school  in  order  to  learn. 
Headstart  has  helped  open  new  worlds 
to  thousands  of  children,  and  given  their 
parents  a  stake  In  the  Improvement  of 
the  educational  process. 

But  again,  there  is  little  reason  for 
satisfaction,  and  even  less  for  compla- 
cency. Regardless  of  what  Mr.  Moynihan 
and  others  say,  the  problems  remain — 
educationally,  politically,  or  economi- 
cally. 

Let  the  complacent  one  visit  the  black 
communities  of  Bolivar  County,  Miss.; 
Lowndea  County,  Ala.;  Dorchester 
County,  S.C.;  or  Terrell  County,  Ga.  Or 


let  him.  for  that  matter,  visit  the  Har- 
lems  and  the  Houghs,  the  AnacostiEis  and 
the  Roxburys,  where  thousands  of  blacks 
thought  they  would  find  the  promised 
land  after  fleeing  the  depredations  of 
plantation  life. 

It  was  Michael  Harrington  who  told 
us  10  years  ago,  in  revealing  "The  Other 
America"  to  his  fellow  citizens,  that 
while  we  had  a  poverty  problem  In  this 
country.  It  did  not  exist  on  a  scale  or  in 
an  intensity  comparable  to  other  na- 
tions. We  learned  during  the  1960's  that 
he  was  wrong.  We  found  that  there  were 
families  in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  who 
literally  had  no  cash  Income.  We  saw, 
because  a  few  Senators  and  some  media 
people  cared,  that  there  are  children  In 
America  who  have  bloated  bellies  and 
rimnlng  sores  that  will  not  heal. 

There  still  are.  It  Is  not  so  fashionable 
In  1970  to  talk  about  them.  Hunger,  it 
seems,  was  last  year's  Issue.  The  other 
day  someone  remembered  that  President 
Nixon  promised  a  free  school  Iimch  for 
every  poor  child  by  this  Thanksgiving.  It 
has  not  happened.  Urgently  needed  re- 
forms In  the  food  stamp  program  have 
been  In  controversy  for  more  than  three 
and  a  half  years  and  have  still  not  been 
enacted.  And  all  the  while,  there  are  still 
bloated  bellies  In  Mississippi.  I  know  It  is 
hard  to  remember  that  every  day.  It  is  an 
imcomf  ortable  thought,  but  in  these  days 
of  our  senses  being  assaulted  with  so 
many  outrages,  we  have  acquired  an  in- 
capacity for  further  shock.  That  Is  too 
bad.  Andrew  Jackson's  children  In  Wlns- 
tonvllle.  Miss.,  do  not  find  It  so  easy  to 
forget. 

Nor  are  the  problems  of  the  black 
child  growing  up  In  the  South  just  the 
same  old  ones — hunger,  bad  housing, 
no  medical  care,  substandard  jobs  or  no 
jobs  at  all,  although  these  problems  are 
all  still  with  us. 

Our  achievements  have  produced  new 
problems.  Segregated  classrooms  are  re- 
pl£w:lng  segregated  schools.  Many  black 
school  principals  are  now  In  white 
schools  In  demoted  positions.  Thousands 
of  black  teachers  have  lost  their  jobs. 
The  black  child  has  been  brought  across 
town  to  the  white  school,  but  his  ath- 
letic trophies  have  been  left  behind,  and 
often  he  or  she  cannot  play  in  the  band 
or  be  a  cheerleader  or  run  for  homecom- 
ing queen.  Violence  and  Intimidation  are 
still  problems — Lamar,  S.C,  was  nation- 
ally publicized,  but  fear  still  stalks  the 
dark  back  roads  of  hundreds  of  com- 
munities. 

These  things  have  not  happened 
everywhere,  of  course.  But  they  have 
happened  In  a  shocking  nimiber  of 
places.  And  the  present  administration 
has  not  only  shut  its  eyes  to  these  events 
but  has  even  rewarded  hundreds  of  of- 
fending school  districts  throughout  the 
South.  The  $75  million  appropriated  un- 
der the  emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram has  cheerfully  and  unashamedly 
been  distributed  to  districts  which  sire 
In  clear  violation  of  Federal  civil  rights 
laws,  and  for  such  racist  purposes  as 
Improving  the  hygiene  of  black  children 
so  they  do  not  contaminate  the  white 
children  whom  they  may  now  chance 
to  encounter  In  the  hall  between  classes. 

We  have  begim  to  tear  down  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  legal  segrega- 


tion. But  we  have  not  achieved  real  de- 
segregation or  quality  education  on  the 
basis  of  a  relationship  of  equality  and 
respect.  That  Is  the  challenge  of  the 
seventies.  It  has  taken  us  16  years  to  dis- 
mantle rural  southern  dual  school  sys- 
tems. I  am  not  sure  we  have  16  years  to 
build  a  new  structure.  Black  children  are 
not  nearly  so  patient  as  they  once  were. 

In  aU  of  this,  fortunately,  there  Is 
some  hope  for  further  change,  even  ac- 
celerated change.  This  hope  comes  not 
from  any  new  outpouring  of  conscience 
or  commitment  in  white  America,  but 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  black  com- 
munity Itself  in  the  South,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  has  achieved  a 
new  level  of  awareness  and  organization. 
Beginning  with  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, and  undoubtedly  assisted  by  Fed- 
eral legislation,  a  new  generation  of 
black  leadership  has  arisen  which,  like 
Cesar  Chavez  among  the  migrants,  will 
Insist  on  change.  This  Is  the  best  hope 
we  have  for  the  future. 

If  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  were  more  possessed  of  a  sense 
of  urgency,  it  would  have  a  forum  taking 
a  very  hard  and  tough  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  school  desegregation  and  where 
we  go  now,  and  another  examining  the 
continued  ravages  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Thousands  of  black  children 
have  undoubtedly  escaped  from  the  trap 
in  recent  years,  but  make  no  mistake 
about  it — there  are  millions  of  more 
black  children  In  the  South  who,  as 
things  are  now,  will  find  It  impossible 
to  get  out  of  the  complex  trap  of  pow- 
erlessness  and  poverty  and  racism. 

The  Indian  child.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est poverty  in  America  exists  among 
American  Indians.  Add  to  this  the  wel- 
fare dependency  and  hopelessness  which 
generations  of  paternalistic  Federal 
trusteeship  have  brought,  and  the  trap 
which  confronts  the  Indian  child  is  at 
least  as  dangerous  and  powerful  as  that 
which  ensnares  the  migrant  child. 

We  have  heard  It  before,  but  we  for- 
get that  annual  Indian  per  capita  In- 
come Is  only  $1,500,  less  than  half  of  the 
national  average,  that  Infant  mortality 
Is  almost  twice  the  national  average,  that 
90  percent  of  Indian  housing  Is  sub- 
standard, and  that  suicide  rates  on  the 
typical  Indian  reservation  are  more  than 
double  the  national  average. 

As  in  other  areas,  the  sit\iatlon  Is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  It  was  10  years  ago.  The 
major  reason  Is  a  rising  generation  of 
Indian  young  people  of  greater  aware- 
ness and  competency,  who  are  not  only 
committed  to  improving  life  In  their 
commimltles,  but  are  acquiring  some  of 
the  skill  and  political  sophistication  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  change. 

But  the  American  Indian  is  still  gov- 
erned by  a  Congress  which  too  often  Is 
more  Interested  In  protecting  the  land 
and  water  interests  of  the  white  man 
than  In  making  a  better  life  for  the  In- 
dian. And  power  relationships  at  the  lo- 
cal level  are  still  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent. 

Three  out  of  five  Indian  children  at- 
tend local  public  schools — schools  which 
are  funded  by  Federal  fimds  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  and  the  Impacted 
school  areas  legislation.  But  this  money 
Is  often  spent  for  purposes  which  do  n(rt 
benefit  Indian  children,  and  the  Indian 
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chi  d  is  more  often  than  not  assumed  by 
the  school  system  to  be  slow,  lazy  or 
duiib.  Indian  students  on  the  Muckle- 
shc  ot  Reservation  in  Washington  are  au- 
tor  latically  retained  an  extra  year  in  the 
first,  grade  of  their  public  schools,  and 
the  Nook-Sack  Indians  of  western  Wash- 
ing ton  are  automatically  placed  in  a 
cla,  is  of  slow  learners  without  achieve- 
meit  testing.  No  wonder  massive  early 
dropouts  from  school  occur,  and  high 
rat?s  of  suicide  and  alcoholism  ensue. 

J.  third  of  the  Indian  children  are  in 
schDols  run  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Incian  Affairs.  Some  of  these  are  in 
bo£  rding  schools,  including  some  7,000 
Na  'ajo  children  under  the  age  of  9,  some 
of  vhom  have  frozen  to  death  trying  to 
esc  ipe  and  get  home  during  the  winter. 
Ab)ut  1.200  Alaskan  natives  presently  go 
to  Federal  boarding  schools  in  Oregon 
an(  I  Oklahoma,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  Two-thirds  of  the  Indian  children 
ent^ring  BIA  schools  have  little  or  no 
ski  1  in  English,  but  less  than  5  percent 
of  he  teachers  in  BIA  schools  are  native 
to  ihe  culture  and  the  language  of  the 
children  they  teach.  Only  773  Indian 
chi  dren  in  the  entire  country  were 
reached  by  the  Federal  bilingual  educa- 
tioi  1  program  in  a  recent  year. 

It  has  been  our  national  assumption 
thf  t  Indians  do  not  know  how  to  do 
an; 'thing  for  themselves.  Reservations 
are  in  general  managed  by  white  em- 
ployees of  the  BIA.  and  Indian  young 
pec  pie  everywhere  are  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  of  their  incompetency. 

1  'he  Indian  child  is  also  victimized  by 
on(  of  America's  most  dangerous  and 
mem  assumptions — that  there  is  only 
oni  language  in  America,  and  that  others 
are  not  worthwhile  and  will  not  be  coun- 
ter ancea.  Courses  on  Indian  heritage 
an(  1  culture  are  nonexistent  in  both 
Fe<  eral  and  local  public  schools,  and 
chi  dren  are  in  every  way  made  to  feel 
that  their  own  heritage  and  culture  Is 
inferior  and  worthless. 

Jhe  rising  young  Indian  leadership 
;  beginning  to  develop  gives  some  hope 
change.  But  here,  as  with  black  chil- 
and  others  who  are  different,  the 
ion  needs  to  learn  a  simple  but  pro- 
found lesson:  If  this  country  Is  to  be- 
what  we  have  long  claimed  it  to 
every  citizen  needs  a  full  and  free 
of  options  for  his  life.  It  should  be 
possible  for  the  American  Indian  to  live 
a  ife  of  fulfillment  within  his  tradi- 
tio  lal  family  and  tribal  structure  on  the 
res  ?rvation,  if  he  chooses  to,  but  it  should 
als3  be  possible  for  the  Indian  child 
to  10  to  the  city  and  join  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  if  that  is  his  wish.  The 
assumption  was  made  less  than  a  gen- 
eration ago  that  all  Indians  would  be 
belter  off  if  forced  away  from  the  res- 
ervation. We  have  at  least  learned  that 
thj  t  was  wrong.  Now  we  must  make  the 
choice  of  life-styles  more  than  a  choice 
between  two  lives  of  enforced  depriva- 
tio  1— not  patemalistically.  not  because 
we  are  generous,  but  out  of  a  realization 
thi.t  there  should  be  in  America  the 
cajiacity  to  celebrate  diversity  and  to 
flni  new  strength  for  our  country  in 
thi.t  fact. 

:  come  back  again,  as  I  think  about 
th(  White  House  Conference,  to  the  mat- 


ter of  urgency.  The  forum  reports  make 
the  salutary  suggestion  that  control  of 
Johnson-O'Malley  and  impacted  area 
funds  be  turned  over  to  local  Indian 
communities.  But  I  do  not  see  enough  of 
the  sense  that  every  day  of  delay  in  re- 
forming the  educational  process  for  the 
Indian  child  is  a  day  in  which  more 
suicides  will  occur  and  more  alcoholics 
will  be  created. 

The  Chicano  child  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  child.  The  list  of  victims  prolif- 
erates. There  are  nearly  10  million  Amer- 
icans whose  first  language  Is  Spanish, 
and  whose  heritage  is  a  Spanish  lan- 
guage culture.  There  are  many  who  have 
Portuguese,  Chinese,  French,  Japanese, 
and  other  culture  and  language  her- 
itages. Like  the  Indian  child,  the  Chi- 
cano or  Puerto  Rican  child  or  other  lin- 
guistically and  culturally  different  child 
is  daily  penalized  by  the  forced  applica- 
tion of  homogeneity,  the  assumption 
that  diversity  is  Intolerable. 

Until  recent  years  the  Chicano — or 
Mexican  American,  as  the  Anglo  culture 
dominated  him — was  a  forgotten  minor- 
ity of  huge  proportions.  Politicians 
sought  his  vote,  but  after  the  election 
things  went  back  to  business  as  usual. 
Nationally,  he  was  eclipsed  by  the  great- 
er numbers  and  earlier  political  aware- 
ness of  the  black  community.  He  was 
thought  to  be  submissive  and  imques- 
tioning  of  authority.  His  child  was 
among  the  more  invisible  of  our  victims. 

Now  we  know  a  little  more  about  how 
things  are.  We  have  had  some  national 
attention  to  the  Chicano  as  a  farm- 
worker, through  the  organizing  efforts  of 
Cesar  Chavez  with  the  help  of  the  media. 
The  growing  Puerto  Rican  minority  in 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere  has  begim 
to  surface.  The  barrio  of  East  Los  An- 
geles has  erupted  in  violence.  A  net- 
work television  documentary  has  shown 
a  newly  bom  Chicamo  child  dying  of 
prenatal  starvation  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  multimillion-dollar  Hemls- 
Fair  entertainment  complex  in  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  Nation  has  begun  to  hear  some 
tales  from  the  victims  who  survived.  We 
now  know  that  50  to  90  percent  of  Chl- 
caino  amd  Puerto  Rican  children,  depend- 
ing on  the  area,  come  to  school  speaking 
only  Spanish.  Many  of  them,  we  find,  are 
put  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
simply  because  they  cannot  cope  with 
standardized  English  language  intelli- 
gence tests. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  which  I  chair 
has  heard  some  extraordinary  personal 
testimony :  A  near  Ph.  D.  Puerto  Rican  in 
educational  administration  at  Harvard 
who  was  classified  as  retarded  in  elemen- 
tary school;  a  Chicamo  Ph.  D.  in  clinical 
psychology  who  spent  several  years  in 
mentally  retarded  classes  as  a  child;  and 
a  Puerto  Rican  woman  lawyer  who  was 
told  she  hais  an  IQ  of  20  in  elementary 
school.  These  are  among  the  handful  of 
victims  who  survived. 

Others  are  not  so  fortunate.  As  many 
as  one  out  of  five  Chicano  children  never 
go  to  school.  Of  those  who  do,  one  out 
of  four  drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade. 
Less  than  half  graduate  from  high  school. 


In  one  school  district  in  California  99 
percent  of  the  children  in  kindergarten 
are  Chicano  but  only  30  percent  of  the 
graduating  seniors  are  Chicano.  Of  7,000 
school-age  Puerto  Rican  children  in  Bos- 
ton, seven  graduated  from  high  school 
this  past  June. 

Why?  Not  only  are  intelligent  children 
treated  as  imeducable,  but  Spanish- 
speaking  children  are  often  forbidden  to 
speak  their  native  language  in  school 
and  in  many  caises  are  even  punished 
for  doing  so.  In  a  South  Texas  school, 
children  are  forced  to  kneel  on  the  play- 
ground and  beg  forgiveness  if  they  are 
caught  talking  to  each  other  in  Spanish. 
In  an  Arizona  elementary  school,  chil- 
dren who  answer  a  question  in  Spanish 
are  required  to  come  up  to  the  teacher's 
desk  and  drop  pennies  in  a  bowl — one 
penny  for  each  Spanish  word  spoken.  "It 
works,"  the  teacher  boasts.  "They  come 
from  poor  families,  you  know." 

Of  course,  the  ways  in  which  the  Chi- 
cano and  Puerto  Rican  children  are  vic- 
timized go  on  and  on — the  poor  health 
care,  the  poor  housing,  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities,  and  there  is  again  the  all- 
pervasive  powerlessness.  When  Cesar 
Chavez  began  to  organize,  he  found  the 
law  enforcement  oflScials  of  the  commu- 
nities in  California  where  he  was  working 
squarely  on  the  side  of  the  growers.  When 
Cliicano  high  school  students  in  a  small 
town  in  Texas  demonstrated  against 
school  conditions,  some  were  beaten  by 
Texas  Rangers,  and  those  who  were  old 
enough  were  reclassified  1-A  by  the  local 
selective  service  board.  The  sense  of 
hopelessness,  of  inability  to  change  con- 
ditions, is  a  major  barrier  to  change. 
But  again,  if  there  is  any  basis  for  hope, 
it  comes  not  alone  from  any  increased 
commitment  among  Anglo  politicians, 
but  also  from  a  rising  generation  of 
dedicated  and  able  Chicano  and  Puerto 
Rican  leaders.  In  Texas  the  Mexican- 
American  Youth  Organization,  de- 
nounced as  "militant"  a  year  ago,  helped 
form  a  new  political  party  and  elected 
a  member  to  the  school  board  in  Crystal 
City.  In  New  York,  Herman  Badillo  has 
been  elected  to  Congress.  All  over  the 
country  Chicano  and  Puerto  Rican  young 
people  are  on  the  move,  sometimes  with 
tactics  which  cooler  heads  deem  unac- 
ceptable or  unwise,  but  always  with  a 
commitment  and  perseverance  which 
are  profoimdly  admirable. 

As  with  Indian  children,  if  the  White 
House  Conference  were  to  be  fully  rele- 
vant, one  would  have  expected  to  find 
more  extended  and  specific  reference  to 
the  daily  damage  we  are  doing  to  the 
children  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

The  poor  white  child.  Two-thirds  of 
the  poor  children  in  America  are  white. 
This  is  a  fact  which  should  have  great 
politlcEl  implications,  but  it  is  too  often 
ignored  or  forgotten. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  white 
poverty  is,  of  course,  in  Appalachia. 
Things  have  not  changed  very  much 
since  the  days  when  John  Kennedy 
campxaigned  in  West  Virginia  and  was 
so  deeply  moved  by  what  he  saw  there. 
In  Appalachia  today  more  than  three- 
ouartevs  of  a  m'llion  young  people  sit  in 
the  hollows  and  hills  facing  lifelong  un- 
employment if  they  remain  at  home,  and 
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lacking  the  skills  to  do  much  of  conse- 
quence they  leave.  Over  900.000  children 
under  6 — nearly  half  of  the  preschool 
children  in  the  region — are  poor.  Less 
than  one  of  20  of  Appalachia's  poor 
children  is  in  Headstart.  Only  6  percent 
of  Appailachia's  children  receive  welfare 
assistance. 

The  way  things  work  is  quite  simple, 
though  perhaps  the  truth  is  a  bit  hard 
to  face.  The  outside  economic  interests 
which  control  the  region  no  longer  have 
any  need  for  the  labor  of  the  men  who 
live  there.  Coal  mining  is  gone  or  largely 
automated.  Children  are  neglected  be- 
cause sociad  services  are  not  thought  to 
be  important  for  people  of  no  economic 
value.  There  are  no  jobs  for  the  fathers, 
either  privately  or  goverrmientally  cre- 
ated. There  is  no  welfare  if  the  man  Is 
living  at  home  with  his  family.  And  the 
schools  for  the  children  are  badly  under- 
funded. Locail  authorities  remain  imwiU- 
ing  or  unable  to  tax  the  outside  large 
corporations.  So  the  school  construction 
needs  of  the  13  Appalachian  States  rep- 
resented 42  percent  of  the  total  school 
construction  needs  in  the  entire  country 
in  a  recent  year. 

The  power  structure  would  Just  as 
soon  that  the  former  coal  miners  and 
former  dirt  farmers  leave  the  region. 

This  approach  ignores  two  problems: 
First,  some  people  who  live  in  a  place 
call  it  home.  They  want  to  live  there. 
They  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  some- 
one wants  to  force  them  to  move  else- 
where. Second,  it  is  hard  to  go  elsewhere 
when  one  lacks  the  skills  to  do  much 
once  one  is  there. 

Thus,  again,  the  trap.  And  as  surely  as 
the  black  child  is  still  oppressed  by  the 
white  power  structure  in  the  South,  the 
white  child  of  Appalachia  is  also  op- 
pressed by  the  white  power  structure. 
Racism  in  America  is  not  all  racial. 

If  the  White  House  Conference  had  a 
deeper  sense  of  immediacy,  the  children 
of  Appalachia  and  the  economic  inter- 
ests which  oppress  them  would  be  the 
subject  for  a  forimi  in  themselves. 

THE    TTRBAN-SLnM    CHILD 

Some  of  the  victims  whom  I  have 
mentioned  live  in  cities.  But  any  child 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  large  central  cities 
of  America  is  a  victim  in  ways  which 
transcend  his  race  and  even  his  economic 
status. 

The  air  he  breathes — ^polluted  by  auto- 
mobiles, powerplants,  industrial  plants, 
amd  home  heating — makes  him  far  more 
subject  to  disease  than  his  suburban  or 
rural  counterpart. 

The  congestion  in  which  he  lives  has 
clinicailly  observable  effects  on  his  men- 
tail  state.  It  is  not  surprising,  for  ex- 
ample, that  studies  find  an  astonishing 
incidence  of  mental  illness  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  population  density  is  al- 
most 1,000  times  that  of  the  country 
generally,  and  an  even  greater  incidence 
in  centrail  Harlem,  where  density  is 
near  10,000  times  the  national  average. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  In  most 
instamces,  the  urbam  child  must  face  and 
deal  with  the  worst  aspects  of  America's 
institutions.  The  child  attending  school 
In  one  of  the  20  largest  school  systems  in 
the  country  is  almost  a  year  behind  the 
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national  norm  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  health  problems  faced  by  the 
urban  child  are  equally  as  horrifying. 

Venereal  disease  has  gone  beyond  the 
epidemic  stage.  Infant  mortality  in  the 
ghettos  and  barrios  is  often  four  times 
the  national  average.  And  drug  addiction 
is  now  raimpant  in  all  parts  of  every 
major  city.  For  a  child  of  the  city,  his 
powerlessness  and  isolation  from  the 
madnstream  of  America  are  more  obvious 
at  an  early  age;  his  disconnection  from 
society's  major  institutions,  schools, 
police,  religious  institutions,  business 
and  industry  is  more  blatant.  Laick  of 
spawie,  poor  housing,  density,  and  inaide- 
quate  opportunities  strain  family  rela- 
tionships even  further. 

Every  institution  which  confronts  the 
urban  child  is  the  biggest,  most  unre- 
sponsive form  of  that  institution  our 
coimtry  has  to  offer. 

The  schools  are  dropout  factories.  In 
the  ghetto  schools,  children  as  they  get 
older  fall  further  and  further  behind  na- 
tional norms  in  every  skill . 

The  city  hospital  is  totally  dehuman- 
izing. The  patient  waits  2  to  4  hours 
in  a  clinic  to  see  a  doctor  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  is  likely  never  to  see 
again. 

The  welfare  is  at  its  most  bureaucratic 
and  degrading.  The  laindlord  is  an  ab- 
sentee or  a  public  housing  authority  as 
bureaucratic  as  the  slmnlord  is  neglect- 
ful. The  credit  merchant  overreaches, 
and  repossesses  the  moment  payments 
fall  behind. 

We  are  coming  to  the  point  in  Amer- 
ica where  the  sheer  fact  of  urban  life, 
and  particularly  ghetto  life,  is  a  process 
of  victimization  in  Itself.  People  laughed 
nervously  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
Jules  Feiffer  wrote  a  play  called  "Little 
Murders"  in  which  urban  life  disinte- 
grated into  a  sniper  war.  The  play  is  no 
longer  funny.  It  is  coming  true. 

Our  response  so  far  is  repression.  Ar- 
resting the  perpetrators  of  violence  is 
right,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  if  that  is  all 
we  do,  if  we  do  not  seek  the  causes  and 
try  to  eliminate  them,  we  are  asking  for  a 
generation  of  urban  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  danger  is  not  that  there  will  be 
a  successful  revolution.  We  have  in  this 
technological  society  all  the  forces  and 
power  and  weapons  necessary  for  effec- 
tive repression.  The  only  catch  is  that 
we  will  have  a  different  .sort  of  country 
when  we  are  through.  A  better  course 
would  be  to  stop  now.  reexamine  na- 
tional priorities,  and  commit  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  bring  about  the  cli- 
mate of  justice  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity within  which  guerrilla  warfare 
will  not  arise  and  flourish.  I  do  not  see 
that  question  on  the  agenda  of  the  White 
House  Conference. 

The  handicapped  child.  There  are 
more  than  7  million  handicapped 
children  in  America — emotionally  dis- 
turbed, mentally  retarded,  physically 
handicapped  in  one  of  the  variety  of 
ways,  or  suffering  from  special  learning 
difficulties.  Nearly  5  million  of  these 
children  are  receiving  no  special  educa- 
tional services  or  other  help. 

Some  are  poor,  but  most  are  not.  Most 
are  children  whose  problem  is  not  ir- 
remediable enough  to  cause  them  to  be 


discarded  into  a  public  residential  in- 
stitution, but  for  whom  the  public 
schools  have  no  appropriate  prograuns 
amd  private  services  are  either  unavail- 
able or  too  expensive. 

We  have,  plainly  and  simply,  failed 
these  children.  They  are  the  victims  of 
our  neglect. 

Consider  the  child  who  is  in  a  residen- 
tial institution  either  for  the  mentally 
retarded  or  the  mentally  ill.  Typically,  it 
is  old,  crowded,  understaffed,  filthy, 
sterile,  strewn  with  feces,  devoid  of  hope, 
filled  with  blank  faces.  There  are  re- 
tarded children  there  who  are  educable 
if  the  sp>ecial  education  services  are 
available.  There  are  disturbed  children 
who  are  curable  if  the  psychiatric  serv- 
ices were  available.  There  are  neglected 
and  abamdoned  children  who  are  there 
simply  because  there  is  no  other  plawe  to 
put  them,  and  who  will  remain  there  un- 
til they  are  16  and  then  be  dumped  on 
the  street,  propelled  to  the  scrap  heap  by 
a  society  which  did  not  care  enough  to 
make  life  possible  for  them. 

Here  again,  our  treatment  is  both  in- 
himiane,  aind  senseless.  It  would  save 
money  to  save  lives.  The  annual  cost  of 
foster  care  is  about  one-eighth  the  cost 
of  institutionalization.  The  lifetime  cost 
of  educating  an  educable  handicapped  or 
retarded  child  is  about  $20,000.  Institu- 
tionalizing him  will  cost  well  over  $200,- 
000.  And  the  Nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  potential  earning  power  of  $15 
billion  if  they  receive  the  special  educa- 
tion and  services  necessary  for  them  to 
realize  their  personal  and  economic 
potential. 

We  are  not  going  in  that  direction.  In 
a  recent  year  the  Federal  Government 
appropriated  over  $1  billion  for  cotton 
price  support  and  one-twentieth  that 
amount  for  child  mental  health  services 
conceived  in  the  broadest  possible  terms. 

The  1930  White  House  Conference 
saiid: 

The  emotionally  disturbed  child  has  a 
right  to  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not 
set  blm  apart,  which  looks  at  him  not  with 
scorn  or  piety  or  ridicule — ^but  which  wel- 
comes him  exactly  as  It  welcomes  every  chUd, 
which  offers  him  Identical  privileges  and 
Identical  responsibilities. 

Where  are  we  now? 

The  child  and  the  law.  The  child's 
life — rich  or  poor — can  become  entwined 
with  the  State  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He 
may  be  a  neglected  or  abandoned  child. 
He  may  be  bom  out  of  wedlock  or  be  the 
victim  of  a  divorce  where  his  future  Is 
determined  without  any  legal  protection 
for  him.  He  may  be  deemed  incorrigible 
by  his  parents  or  his  teacher,  or  alleged 
to  be  a  law  violator  of  some  kind. 

The  paradox  of  our  national  behavior 
is  that  we  do  both  too  much  and  too 
little.  Too  many  children  are  swept  off 
the  streets  for  one  reason  or  another.  In 
various  States,  a  child  can  end  up  in 
court  amd  then  in  reform  school  or  train- 
ing school  for  such  dangerous  behavior 
as  violating  a  curfew,  hanging  aroimd  a 
poolroom,  wamdering  around  a  railroad 
track,  swearing  in  public,  sleeping  in  an 
alley,  drinking,  or  smoking  in  public.  He 
can  be  taken  away  from  his  pau-ents, 
with  or  without  their  consent. 
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Opce  In  the  hands  of  the  State,  he  Is 
ail  certain  of  being  suiy  better  off. 

Milion  Luger,  a  nationally  known  expert 
uvenile  delinquency,  has  made  the 

following  extraordinary  statement: 

would  b«  better  for  all  concerned  If 
i  delinquents  were  not  detected,  ap- 
nded,   or  Institutionalized.  Too  many 

of  tliem  get  wor«e  In  our  care. 
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,  the  child  gets  a  Juvenile  or  fam- 
dourt  hearing  which  is  likely  to  be  as 
shojt  as  10  or  15  minutes  in  length.  Be- 
that  hearing  ever  occurs  he  may  be 
in  a  juvenile  detention  facility,  per- 
in  solitarj'  confinement,  for  weeks 
or,  even  worse,  his  "pretrial"  de- 
tention may  have  been  in  a  county  Jail 
e  he  is  mixed  with  adult  prisoners, 
^t  to  homosexual  abuse  and  the  in- 
of  hardened  criminals.  Adults  are 
con^tutionally  entitled   to  bail  under 
circumstances.  Children  are  not. 
court  hearing  may  well  be  con- 
ductjed  without  any  legal  representation, 
the  Supreme  Courts  1967  Qault 
dectiion  requiring  otherwise. 

engaged   in   behavior   which 
not  be  a  crime  if  he  were  an  adult, 
nonetheless  be  adjudged  a  de- 
linqi^ent  and  sent  away.  Worse  still,  a 
not  wanting  to  stigmatize  him  as 
delinquent  may  send  him  away,  noting 
record  that  he  awaits  "further 
of  the  court."  This  may  be  enough 
him  locked  up  a  year  or  two,  or 
more, 
institution  to  which  he  is  sent  Is 
more  than  a  crime  factory.  Edu- 
programs   are   weak,    psycho- 
logical  counseling    infrequent  or   non- 
t,   guards   are  frequently  brutal, 
are  overcrowded,  and  stimu- 
activities   scarce.   Children    with 
y  divergent  problems  are  mixed  to- 
gether. Some  are  retarded.  Some  are  dis- 
turbed.  Too  often,   no  sorting  process 
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Howard  James  says  in  the  subtitle 

shocking  recent  book,  "Children 

the  situation  is  a  national 


life. 


than  a  year  ago.  the  New  York 

reported  the  death  of  a  12-year- 

-leroin  addict  in   Harlem— Walter 

Charlayne  Hunter  and  Jo- 

Lelyveld  of  the  Times  reconstructed 

.  Public  school  gave  up  on  him  in 

third  grade,  without  trj'ing  to  get  him 

psychological  counseling  from  the 

"  system's  bureau  of  child  guidance. 

.  it  referred  his  case  to  the  Society 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 

brought  him  to  family  coiort  on  a 

petition.  He  was  put  in  a  chil- 

shelter  run  by  the  society,  and 

moved  to  another  public  chil- 

5  shelter.   Shortly   thereafter,   the 

released  him.  but  he  was  back 

6  months,  and  was  assigned  first 

1-  alf  way  house  in  Harlem  and  then  to 

Viltwyck  School   in  upstate  New 

-the  fifth  institutional  setting  in 

he  had  been  locked  in  15  months. 

gave  up  on  him  In  6  months 

him  back  to  family  court,  which 

back  on  the  street  again.  The 

though  finding  him  too  disturbed 

V'lltwyck.  foimd.  for  reasons  known 

o  itself,  that  he  was  not  disturbed 

to  be  sent  to  a  State  training 

schoo  .  A  year  later  he  was  dead.  Most 
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appalling,  one  school  official  told  report- 
ers that  Walter's  case  was  mishandled 
so  badly,  not  because  of  incompetency, 
but  because  of  overwhelming  numbers. 
As  he  put  It,  "There  are  thousands  of 
Walter  Vandermeers  out  there." 

Walter  Vandermeer  was  a  spectaciilar 
kind  of  victim.  But  the  fact  is  there  are 
100,000  children  In  America  In  correc- 
tional-type Institutions  on  any  given 
day;  the  courts  handle  a  million  non- 
trafflc  juvenile  cases  a  year— the  children 
who  drift  in  and  out  of  the  world  of 
courts,  social  agencies,  and  special 
schools;  and  there  are  still  thousands 
more  out  on  the  street  where  Walter 
Vandermeer  eventually  died,  who  have 
no  hope  at  all  of  getting  any  help.  The 
paradox  Is  that  no  matter  what  happens 
as  things  are,  no  matter  whether  the 
neglected  or  disturbed  or  difficult  child 
gets  involved  with  the  State  or  stays  on 
the  street — either  way,  he  is  a  victim. 

Institutions.  I  have  listed  a  number 
of  kinds  of  victims.  Some  are  poor  and 
some  are  racial  minorities.  Some  are 
children  with  special  problems.  But  they 
are  not  alone. 

The  fact  is,  all  of  our  children  are 
victims.  The  neglect,  the  mutilation  af- 
fect the  vast  majority  of  our  children — 
in  certain  respects  all  of  them.  Middle- 
class  as  well  as  poor  children  watch  tele- 
vision commercials  that  are  vulgar,  in- 
sulting, misleading  and  frivolous,  and 
television  programs  saturated  with  mind- 
less violence,  historical  distortions,  or 
rudely  condescending  remarks — pro- 
grams which  in  sum  treat  American  citi- 
zens as  if  they  are  infinitely  exploitable. 
All  children  live  and  play  and  grow  up  in 
a  world  whose  air  is  thick  with  smoke 
and  dust  and  dirt,  thick  with  obnox- 
ious, foul-smelling,  irritating  substances 
whose  potential  hurtfulness  we  are  only 
begiiming  to  look  at  and  study  and 
estimate.  Any  child,  rich  or  poor,  can  fall 
sick  and  find  out  that,  yes,  progress  is 
being  made  on  this  or  that  disease — 
but  only  some  progress,  because  we  have 
set  limits  on  how  many  doctors  we  turn 
out.  and  the  money  we  need  for  various 
kinds  of  medical  research  is  building 
huge,  outmoded  technological  equip- 
ment. 

What  the  list  of  victims  does  not  ade- 
quately underscore  is  that  the  institu- 
tions and  programs  and  structures  which 
were  created  when  things  were  simpler 
are  simply  not  working  now. 

Education.  Some  of  the  questions  about 
our  schools  are  monetary;  and  I  mean 
not  only  our  ghetto  schools  or  the  schools 
on  our  Indian  reservations  or  up  our  Ap- 
palachian hollows,  but  the  schools  most 
American  children  attend,  the  schools  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Boston,  Mass., 
and  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Prairie  States,  as  well  as 
the  South.  Do  those  schools  have  the 
books  and  other  materials  they  need,  the 
equipment  they  need?  Are  those  schools 
new  enough  and  pleasant  to  be  in  and 
well  heated  and  airy  and  spacious  and 
provided  with  good  lighting?  Do  those 
schools  have  the  services  of  school  nurses 
and  school  doctors?  Do  they  have  ade- 
quate cafeterias  and  adequate  play- 
grounds and  adequate  laboratories?  Are 
the  buses  that  bring  those  children  to 
school  safe?  For  that  matter,  are  the 


school  buildings  themselves  safe — and 
as  well,  not  overcrowded,  not  imder- 
staffed.  not  old  and  dingy  and  depressing, 
a  constant  sign  to  children  of  what  their 
Nation  is  and  is  not  willing  to  do  for  Its 
children? 

Have  we  taken  pains  to  document  how 
many  American  workingmen  have  chil- 
dren at  school  In  buildings  labeled  even 
by  school  authorities  "inadequate"  or 
"temporary  structure"?  Have  we  tried 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  educational 
services  children  get — not  on  paper,  but 
in  fact — if  they  are  retarded  or  handi- 
capped or  plagued  by  one  or  another 
psychological  problem  that  affects  their 
ability  to  concentrate  and  learn?  Have 
we  gathered  information,  city  by  city, 
State  by  State,  region  by  region,  as  to 
what  deaf  children,  blind  children,  brain 
Injured  children,  children  with  speech 
learning  difficulties,  gifted  children,  get 
in  the  way  of  the  special  teaching  they 
need?  Have  we  studied  our  schools  of 
education,  which  supply  us  with  teach- 
ers— obtained  from  them  a  comprehen- 
sive estimate,  national  in  Its  scope,  of 
their  needs?  How  many  men  and  women 
who  already  are  teachers  become  under- 
standably tired  and  weary  and  frustrated 
and  bitter — as  they  are  asked  to  do  their 
work  under  discouraging — if  not  impossi- 
ble— circumstances  and  for  wages  that 
are  an  insult  to  them  as  citizens  of  this 
nation?  And  finally,  what  does  it  all  mean 
to  our  children — that  teachers  are 
treated  as  they  are,  that  so  many  school 
buildings  and  classrooms  are  left  as  they 
are  rather  than  torn  down  and  replaced 
by  what  is  minimally  acceptable,  let 
alone  optimally  desirable? 

But  money  Is  far  from  the  only  prob- 
lem. The  more  basic  question  is  what 
goes  on  in  the  schools,  how  the  money 
they  do  get  is  spent.  Listen  to  the  re- 
marks of  a  student  evaluator  of  the 
very  aflBuent  Montgomery  County  school 
system  in  suburban  Maryland  just  out- 
side of  Washington: 

Prom  what  we  know  to  be  true,  as  fulltlme 
students  and  researchers  of  the  County 
School  System  (as  well  as  from  every  attempt 
we  Itnow  of  to  survey  student  attitudes  In 
the  County) ,  It  Is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
public  schools  have  critically  negative  and 
absolutely  destructive  effects  on  human  be- 
ings and  their  curiosity,  natural  desire  to 
learn,  coi^dence  as  Individuals,  creative  free- 
dom of  thought  and  self  respect. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  another  Mont- 
gomery County  student: 

Pear — ^the  school  system  Is  based  upon  fear. 
Students  are  taught  from  the  outset  that 
they  should  be  afraid  of  having  certain 
things  happen  to  them :  bad  grades,  punish- 
ment from  authorities,  humiliation,  ostra- 
cism, "failure,"  antagonizing  teachers  and 
administrators — are  all  things  that  terrify 
students  as  they  enter  first  grade.  These 
fears,  which  school  officials  use  as  a  lever 
from  elementary  school  through  high  school 
to  establish  and  maintain  order  and  obedi- 
ence, have  horribly  destructive  effects:  they 
may  be  reflected  in  extreme  nervousness, 
terror,  paranoia,  resentment,  withdrawal, 
alienation;  they  may  be  visible,  they  may  be 
submerged,  but  In  either  case  these  effects 
should  be  of  utmost  concern  to  those  who 
value  the  hximan  mind  and  spirit. 

Montgomery  County  Is  one  of  the  most 
respected,  most  afiHuent  school  systems  In 
America.  It  stands  to  reason  that  these 

observations  are  not  unique.  Student  dis- 
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satisfaction  is  widespread  throughout  the 
country.  Kghty-flve  percent  of  the 
schools  responding  to  a  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity questionnaire  this  year  said  they  hsid 
had  some  type  of  disruption  within  the 
last  3  years.  Pifty-nlne  percent  of  the 
high  schools  and  56  percent  of  the  Junior 
high  schools  studied  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Principals 
in  1969  experienced  some  form  of  protest. 

Obviously  there  is  a  mixture  of  failures. 
There  is  a  failure  to  Impart  basic  skills — 
one  out  of  four  students  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  State  cannot  pass 
even  minimal  tests  of  competency  in 
reading  and  mathematics. 

But  the  failure  goes  far  deeper.  What 
the  students  in  Montgomery  County  are 
talking  about,  and  what  m^ny  protesters 
In  other  affluent  systems  throughout  the 
country  are  rebelling  against,  is  an  atti- 
tude which  places  conformity  above  in- 
dividuality, discipline  above  creativity, 
which  above  all  conducts  education  as 
though  the  concept  of  an  education  per- 
son were  a  constant,  the  same  in  1970 
as,  say,  In  1950.  Young  people  mature 
earlier  than  they  have  at  any  time  In 
our  history,  or  at  any  time  in  recent 
history — since  young  people  assumed 
adult  responsibilities  in  pioneer  days  far 
earlier  than  they  do  now.  They  have 
serious  questions  about  the  way  our 
Government  and  our  society  operate. 
These  questions  are  not  answered  by 
courses  which  teach  that  America  has 
never  been  the  aggressor  or  never  lost 
a  war. 

Partly  the  attitude  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  parents  and  the  adult  generation 
generally.  Two-thirds  of  a  group  of  high 
school  parents  surveyed  in  1969  said  that 
they  believe  "maintaining  discipline  is 
more  Important  than  student  self-in- 
quiry." To  be  young  is  to  be  by  defini- 
tion untrustworthy.  In  one  New  York 
suburb  a  new  middle  school  has  been 
badly  needed  for  years.  The  school  board 
repeatedly  refused  to  approve  its  con- 
struction until  recently  when  the  super- 
intendent explained  publicly  that  the  new 
school  was  essential  in  order  to  remove 
the  10-  to  13-year-olds  from  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  the  high  school  kids  with  their 
drugs,  their  "experimentation,"  and  their 
"radical  politics."  It  is  no  wonder  that 
recent  years  have  seen  books  with  titles 
like  "Death  at  an  Early  Age,"  "Our  Chil- 
dren Are  Dying,"  and  "Crisis  in  the  Class- 
room." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it — our  schools  are 
falling  millions  of  our  children. 

Corporations.  The  question  of  the  so- 
cial responsibility  of  the  corporation  is, 
of  course,  far  broader  than  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  child,  but  a  few  examples  will 
Illustrate  how  the  child  is  particularly 
victimized  by  corporate  irresponsibility 
or  plain  failure  to  take  the  child's  inter- 
ests into  account. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  recently  concluded 
that  air  pollution  Ls  more  dangerous  to 
children  in  some  respects  than  it  is  to 
adults,  in  terms  of  greater  susceptibility 
to  respiratory  infections,  which  can  lead 
In  turn  to  permanent  lung  damage.  What 
corporate  consideration  is  given  to  chil- 
dren when  It  is  decided  that  an  industrial 
plant  will  use  one  type  of  fuel  rather  than 
another,  or  one  grade  of  oil  rather  than 
another,  thereby  polluting  the  air  more 


rather  than  less?  What  tjrpe  of  consid- 
eration is  given  to  children  when  the 
automobile  industry  mindlessly  pours 
more  exhaust-spewing  cars  onto  urban 
roads  sending  air  pollution  counters  off 
their  dials?  What  kind  of  consideration 
are  children  given  when  a  large  public 
utility  decides  to  build  another  fossil  fuel 
power  generating  plant  In  the  middle  of 
a  large  city,  thereby  polluting  the  air 
further?  Perhaps  if  children  were  kept 
explicitly  in  mind  when  these  decisions 
are  being  made,  urban  life  generally 
would  be  less  oppressive  smd  less  dan- 
gerous. 

The  food  Industry  Is  another  example. 
Here  the  responsibility  is  more  direct. 

What  kind  of  food  do  we  think  we  are 
buying  for  our  children,  and  what  do  we 
actually  get?  How  are  we  to  make  sense 
of  some  of  the  things  we  read  on  pack- 
ages of  food  destined  to  be  put  before 
our  children? 

Every  mother  who  has  warmed  a  jar  of 
baby  food  has  tested  the  temperature 
with  her  finger — which  she  usually  licks. 
Baby  food  companies  know  that  and 
they  flavor  and  salt  the  baby  food  to 
suit  the  mother's  tastes.  Lost  in  this  con- 
sideration is  the  fact  that  babies  need 
less  salt  than  mothers  and  children  who 
are  taught  to  crave  salt  risk  hyperten- 
sion in  old  age. 

There  are  other  problems.  The  family 
accustomed  to  eating  large  qusintities  of 
rice  was  better  nourished  before  the  ad- 
vent of  polished  rice.  The  mother  who 
buys  concentrated  fruit  juice  to  give  her 
family  vitamins  and  citric  acid  really 
gives  her  family  flavored  water  If  the 
concentrate  was  sold  in  a  cardboard  con- 
tainer. Cardboard,  unlike  the  old  tin 
cans,  is  porous  and  air  produces  a  chem- 
ical reaction  which  can  weaken  or  elim- 
inate the  vitamin  content  of  the  drink. 

During  World  War  n  we  had  State 
laws  requiring  that  commercial  bread  be 
made  with  fortifled  flour  but  they  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Com- 
mercial bread — despite  sweeping  ad- 
vances In  food  fortification — no  longer 
contains  fully  fortified  flour.  Consider 
how  much  bread  our  children  eat. 

Anemia  is  a  public  health  problem.  It 
is  widespread.  It  is  particularly  common 
in  teenage  girls,  pregnant  women,  and 
young  children.  It  has,  depending  upon 
the  severity,  a  variety  of  debilitating 
effects.  It  could  easily  be  eliminated.  Iron 
fortiflcation  is  a  relatively  simple  proc- 
ess which  is  known  not  to  affect  food 
composition  and  consistency  in  most 
cases,  and  could  be  introduced  with  suffi- 
cient control  to  virtually  wipe  out 
anemia.  That  alone  would  eliminate  nu- 
tritional anemia  in  pregnancy  and  im- 
prove the  chances  for  normalcy  for 
many  of  our  children. 

What  people  need,  rich  and  poor,  is 
nutritious  food.  If  teenagers  want  to  eat 
french  fries  and  hamburgers,  then  we 
should  use  enriched  flour  in  the  ham- 
burger bun  and  enrich  the  soft  drinks 
that  go  with  it.  If  a  family  wants  to  eat 
pasta,  then  we  should  make  available 
the  nutritious,  enriched  macaronis  al- 
readj'  developed. 

Then  there  is  the  responsibility  of  tel- 
evision as  a  corporate  entity.  Study  after 
study  has  shown  the  deleterious  effects 
of  violence  on  television,  iMit  it  still  sat- 


urates the  airwaves.  "Sesame  Street"  la 
widely  heralded,  but  it,  or  anything  like 
it,  Is  seldom  seen  on  commercial  tele- 
vision. And  television  is  still  saturated 
as  well  with  commercials  which  calcu- 
latingly and  often  misleadingly  play  on 
the  emotions  and  desires  of  children. 
Saturday  naorning  children's  television 
has  50  percent  more  commercial  mes- 
sages than  adult  television.  If  a  child 
watclies  children's  television  half  the 
time  it  is  on,  and  pays  attention  to  only 
a  half  again  of  the  blandishments  of 
Tony  the  Tiger,  Cap'n  Crunch,  and  Fred 
Flintstone  for  vario<us  edibles,  he  gets 
twic«  as  many  messages  from  them  as 
from  his  mother  who  tells  him  every  day 
at  breakfast  to  eat  nutritious  food. 

Finally,  toy  manufacturers  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  American  children.  When 
sm  arm  of  a  toy  doll  Is  pulled  off  leaving 
a  sharp  prong  uncovered,  when  the  eye 
on  a  baby's  toy  can  be  detached  and 
swallowed,  when  an  electric  toy  reaches 
heat  that  can  burn,  when  games  are 
covered  with  glass  that  shatters  on  im- 
pact, or  when  sharply  pointed,  heavily 
weighted  darts  are  sold^liildren's  lives 
are  threatened. 

Toys  like  these  may  be  profitable,  but 
they  injure  700,000  childen  a  year.  Al- 
most one  out  of  five  eye  injuries  to  chil- 
dren involves  a  toy. 

The  children  of  America  have  a  right 
to  better  protection  from  both  the  cor- 
porations that  manufacture  toys  and  the 
Government  agencies  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  making  sure  these  toys  are  safe. 
That  right  is  being  ignored.  Despite  au- 
thority to  ban  new  toys  found  hazardous 
to  children,  HEW  acted  in  only  three 
cases,  and  only  after  the  Secretary  was 
sued  by  the  Consumers  Union.  And  HEW 
still  refuses  to  ban  further  sales  of  a 
heavily  weighted,  sharply  pointed  lawn 
dart  that  has  already  killed  two  chil- 
dren and  wounded  14  others.  Every 
American  child  and  every  American 
parent  has  a  right  to  expect  more. 

Health  ceire  for  children.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  failure  of  perform- 
ance in  child  health  care  as  measiired  by 
a  classic  indication  like  infant  mortality. 
There  are  a  million  children  bom  every 
year  without  adequate  prenatal  care, 
and  21  million  children  who  see  a  physi- 
cian less  often  than  once  a  year. 

Look  at  it  from  the  doctor's  side — 
there  are  only  12,000  pediatricians  in  the 
United  States,  about  a  third  of  what  we 
need.  Or  from  the  mor«y  side — only  10 
percent  of  the  Federal  health  research 
dollar  is  spent  on  children. 

Look  at  it  from  the  family's  point  of 
view — how  hard  It  is  to  get  a  doctor  to 
make  a  house  call,  how  long  the  wait  is 
in  the  doctor's  office,  let  alone  the  public 
clinic  or  emergency  room. 

And  of  course  there  is  the  financial 
side  of  it — only  10  percent  of  child  health 
care  is  covered  by  health  insurance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  talk  about  such  mat- 
ters. It  Is  not  easy  to  remind  factory 
workers  and  white-collar  workers  and 
small  businessmen  that  a  sudden  medi- 
cal emergency  which  afflicts  one  of  th^r 
children  Is  an  emergency  which  also  can 
till  too  quickly  be  a  financial  disaster.  It 
is  not  easy  to  remind  those  same  working 
people,  hard-working  people,  that  no 
matter  how  long  and  earnestly  they  work. 
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matter  how  many  jobs,  their  chil- 

might  one  day  suffer  because  we 

nation  haven't  supported  the  medi- 

research  we  might,  haven't  trained 

doctors  we  might,  have  not  built 

hospitals    we   might — or    equipped 

as  we  might. 

us  try  to  relate  this  situation  to 
ypical  American  workingman — the 
called  middle  American.  Even  before 
I  :hild  is  bom  there  are  risks  and  dan- 
that  are  avoidable,  yet  permitted  by 
America.  I  refer  to  the  illness  preg- 
women  can  get — illnesses  that  cost 
only  the  rich  can  put  their  hands 
illnesses  that  require  medical  care 
medical  equipment  simply  not  avail- 
in  many  cities  and  towns  and  whole 
and  entire  States  of  these  United 
And  likewise  at  birth  or  after 
the  child  as  well  as  his  or  her 
can  require  prolonged  and  deli- 
attention  from  skilled  physicians 
those  who  work  alongside  them — all 
\fhom  are  in  short  supply  in  many 
of  this  country.  What  is  a  work- 
,n  to  do?  He  cannot  rent  planes 
fly  his  family  half  way  across  the 
trj'  and  check  into  a  hotel  and  stay 
wliile  his  wife  and  child  are  treated. 
:an  he  pay  the  thousands  and  thou- 
of  dollars  that  hospitals  and  doc- 
and  "services"  cost.  His  child  may 
some  bone  trouble,  a  particularly 
club  foot,  cerebral  palsy,  a  con- 
Al  heart  defect  or  another  "prob- 
that  we  lump  together  under  cate- 
il,  descriptive  terms  like  "congenl- 
c  isorder"  or  "mental  retardation"  or 
sically  handicapped."  He  may  live 
arge-  or  medium-sized  city,  let  alone 
riiral  areas — and  be  told  there  Is  a 
list  for  this,  there  are  no  facili- 
for  that,  and  so  It  goes  and  so  it 
o  be.  Our  Government  takes  a  cen- 
ery  10  years,  and  Is  always  coming 
facts  or  figures  about  the  econ- 
the  war,  the  state  of  our  defenses, 
i-onder  why  we  do  not  tr>-  to  find  out 
report  upon  how  many  children  are 
with  or  succumb   to   .■severe  and 
ing  illnesses,  injuries  to  their  bodies 
brains,   diseases   that   affect  their 
and  development — and  then  go 
get  thoroughly  inadequate  treat- 
fcr  such  afflictions.  Perhaps  if  we 
how  many  children  need  pediatri- 
need    surgeons,    need    physical 
need  child  psychiatrists,  need 
)r  another  kind  of  machine  or  in- 
or  mode  of  therapy — and  do 
I  :et  what  they  need,  then  we  would 
a  position  to  weigh  our  priorities, 
when  generals  and  admiral.s,  al- 
In    control    of    enough    military 
i-are  to  destroy  the  entire  planet, 
they  have  needs,  they  want  an- 
kind  of  plane  or  ship  or  gun,  we 
iay  to  them :  Yes,  we  want  to  protect 
(  ountry.  and  protect  it  not  only  from 
enemies  but  from  diseases  that 
single  day  unnecessarily  kill  and 
and  stunt  and  cause  pain  and 

to  American  children. 

whole  system  is  a  nonsystem. 

hospital  is  the  costliest  way  to 

56  medical  care,  and  it  has  become 

ly  100  percent  more  costly  in  just 

1  Lst  5  years.  Yet,  we  still  continue  to 

:hildren  in  hospitals  who  do  not 

to  be  there,  who  could  be  taken  care 
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of  in  a  doctor's  office  or  a  neighborhood 
clinical  setting.  Blue  Cross  and  other 
hospital  insurances  still  require  that  chil- 
dren be  put  in  hospitals  if  they  are  to 
be  reimbmsed  for  procedures  which 
could  be  performed  outside  the  hospital. 
The  Govemment  reimburses  hospitals 
under  medicare  and  medicaid  without 
asking  any  greater  efficiency  in  return. 
In  short,  no  leverage  whatsoever  is  exer- 
cised to  require  the  development  of  a 
system  of  neighborhood  clinics  which 
could  dispense  preventive  care  and  keep 
children  out  of  hospitals  instead  of  forc- 
ing them  in. 

The  same  situation  exists  regarding 
medical  manpower.  There  are  dozens  of 
tasks  which  could  be  performed  by  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  other  paraprofes- 
sional  manpower.  The  doctor  is  the  cost- 
liest form  of  medical  manpower.  The  cost 
of  care  and  the  scarcity  of  personnel 
could  be  greatly  alleviated  if  we  were  to 
change  the  mix  of  medical  manpower.  It 
has  not  happened. 

These  faults  of  organization  have 
caused  medical  costs  to  skyrocket.  The 
situation  is  intolerable.  Not  only  is 
medical  care  less  available  than  it  should 
be,  but  it  is  too  often  provided  in  the 
least  efficient  possible  way,  and  It  is  too 
often  financially  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
typical  family. 

As  a  consequence,  millions  of  our  chil- 
dren are  victims. 

The  welfare  system.  Here  we  have 
another  nonsystem  which  has  growra 
up  over  the  years — which  destroys  chil- 
dren, breaks  up  families,  perpetuates 
dependency,  robs  people  of  dignity,  and 
leaves  them  in  poverty — and  infuriates 
giver  and  recipient  alike. 

The  visible,  highly  debated  problem  is, 
of  course,  financial  assistance  to  poor 
children. 

But  we  do  a  poor  job  with  other  wel- 
fare problems  as  well — notably  adoption 
and  foster  care.  Adoption  is  limited  in 
many  places  by  outmoded  laws  restrict- 
ing racial  and  religious  mixing  of  chil- 
dren and  parents,  and  by  the  fact  that 
adoption  policies  are  controlled  by  tradi- 
tional private  welfare  agencies  whose 
good  intentions  are  matched  only  by 
their  "welfarist"  orientation. 

Foster  care  is  limited  by  lack  of  funds 
as  well  as  by  traditionalist  attitudes,  like 
the  idea  that  a  single  person  cannot  be 
an  adopting  or  foster  parent.  There 
are  perhaps  three  times  as  many  children 
in  need  of  foster  care  as  actually  get  it. 

Lost,  too,  in  the  debate  over  the  admin- 
istration's family  assistance  plan  Is  Its 
unprecedented  proposal  to  limit  funds  for 
social  services  including  day  care  to  110 
percent  of  last  year's  appropriation — a 
dangerous  precedent  indeed  in  an  area 
where  we  have  at  least  had  the  advan- 
tage of  open-ended  appropriation. 

And  the  FAP  itself  is  bad  for  children. 
For  who  is  more  the  victim  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "work  fare"  than  the  child  whose 
mother  is  forced  to  work? 

FAP  is  perplexing  to  those  of  us  who 
want  to  support  real  welfare  reform.  In 
return  for  a  national  minimum  floor  for 
benefits  and  for  extending  aid  to  the 
working  poor— both  highly  desirable  re- 
forms— we  are  being  asked  to  accept  a 
new  system  which  will  force  mothers  to 
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work,  with  consequent  risk  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

Secretary  Richardson's  proposals  the 
other  day  improves  the  bill  somewhat, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  will  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  system,  bad 
as  that  is. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  discussion  of 
welfare,  unlike  the  other  institutions  I 
have  described,  relates  uniquely  to  the 
poor.  It  does  not. 

Who  pays  for  welfare?  One  of  the 
great  sources  of  anger  on  the  part  of 
the  industrial  worker  taking  home  $58  a 
week  after  taxes  In  New  York  is  that  his 
taxes  are  helping  to  give  tax-free  support 
of  $64  a  week  to  a  welfare  mother  and 
her  three  children.  True  welfare  re- 
form— a  negative  income  tax  or  a  justly 
conceived  family  income  supplement 
plan — would  provide  assistance  to  that 
angry  industrial  worker  who  needs  and 
deserves  it  just  as  much,  and  would  ulti- 
mately alleviate  his  sense  that  his  tax 
dollars  are  not  being  spent  for  broad 
social  purposes. 

There  are  other  institutions  which  fit 
into  the  pattern  of  failure — failure 
through  being  oversized,  overbureau- 
cratic,  overly  impersonal,  and  overly  in- 
sensitive. There  are  the  courts  and  resi- 
dential institutions  for  children,  which  I 
have  discussed  earlier.  There  is  the  role 
of  the  university  and  of  the  church. 
There  is  the  pervasive  effect  of  racism, 
hostility  to  diversity,  and  callousness  to 
powerlessness  which  cuts  across  the 
fimctioning  of  all  of  our  institutions. 

Perhaps  above  all,  the  institution 
which  is  failing  our  children  is  Oovern- 
ment.  Govemment  Is  the  ultimate  source 
of  funds  for  programs.  Govemment  is  a 
major  source  of  regulations  to  make  in- 
stitutions respond  to  children's  needs. 
But  Government  in  this  coimtry  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  become  ermieshed  in  one 
of  the  greatest  situations  of  distorted 
priorities  in  the  history  of  a  democratic 
govemment. 

Govemment  in  this  country  seems  in- 
capable of  extricating  itself  from  unpop- 
ular wars  which  still  cost  money  and 
lives.  Govemment  seems  Incapable  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  dollars  into  useless 
weaponry  and  high-flying  elephants. 
And  all  the  while  children  suffer  and  the 
institutions  which  are  supposed  to  serve 
them  are  subjected  to  no  searching  in- 
quiry, no  serious  push  for  reform.  Yes, 
if  we  are  looking  at  the  institutions 
which  have  failed  our  children,  let  us 
look  first  and  foremost  at  ourselves  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Recommendations.  It  is  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  feasible  to  set  forth  a  total 
program  for  reform  and  change.  The 
length  of  such  a  program  would  be  a 
book  or  a  set  of  volumes  in  itself.  Its 
total  cost  would  be  staggering.  Among 
other  things,  those  who  would  criticize 
this  speech  for  political  reasons — and 
there  will  be  those — would  have  a  field 
day  with  the  supposed  impracticality  of 
it  all. 

But  any  program  for  reform  must  be- 
gin with  a  cry  for  recalculation  of  our 
national  priorities.  The  refrain  is  famil- 
iar by  now.  I  need  not  go  through  It 
again.  But  if  the  "White  House  Confer- 
ence Is  to  contribute  anything,  that  Is 
where  ft  should  begin.  For,  apart  from 
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the  immorality  of  spending  money  on 
unneeded  weaponry  while  children  go 
hungry,  the  sad  fact  Is  that  in  this  great, 
affluent  nation,  we  will  never  have 
enough  resources  to  solve  our  problems 
unless  we  begin  to  exercise  wisdom  and 
good  sense  in  the  way  in  which  we  spend 
our  national  funds. 

We  need  far  more  resources  devoted  to 
the  solution  of  domestic  problems.  With 
proper  priorities  and  a  healthy,  growing 
economy,  I  believe  we  could  begin  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done. 

The  other  day  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  more  important  to  fully  fund  a  $110 
million  authorization  for  a  space  station 
than  it  was  to  more  adequately  fund 
public  housing.  Every  day  we  reenact 
another  example  of  our  present  set  of 
priorities,  in  which  usually  the  child  is 
the  loser.  He  has  lost  over  and  over  again 
dming  the  past  decade,  and  unless  we 
can  reorder  priorities,  he  will  continue 
to  lose. 

Had  we  the  resomces,  the  agenda  is 
not  difficult  to  see:  It  must  include  a 
guaranteed  decent  job  for  everyone;  in- 
come maintenance  for  all;  national 
health  insurance;  an  adequate  program 
of  early  childhood  development;  suffi- 
cient funds  to  extend  service  to  all  the 
handicapped  children  who  need  it;  and 
so  on  down  the  list. 

But  what  Is  needed  is  far  more  than 
just  money.  For,  apart  from  the  scarcity 
of  funds,  our  institutions  are  simply  not 
working  very  well. 

It  is  not  jiist  that  we  cannot  run  a  wel- 
fare system.  We  cannot  gefour  hospitals 
to  dispense  decent,  efficient  medical  care, 
either.  It  is  not  just  that  we  cannot 
seem  to  get  enough  food  to  hungry  chil- 
dren. Our  schools  carmot  seem  to  inter- 
est or  really  educate  our  children  either. 
The  question  is  not  just  one  of  a  need 
for  mgent  attention  to  pressing  prob- 
lems. It  Is  also  one  of  philosophy  and 
approach. 

I  have  been  for  all  the  old  programs. 
But  even  where  we  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money,  things  are  often  worse  than  they 
were  before. 

Because  we  did  not  listen.  We  bull- 
dozed whole  neighborhoods  and  called 
it  urban  renewal,  over  the  anguished 
cries  of  those  who  told  us  it  w-as  Negro 
removal.  We  stacked  people  together  in 
public  housing  and  wondered  what  they 
were  trying  to  tell  us  when  they  defaced 
walls  and  broke  windows. 

We  built  huge  universities  and  won- 
dered what  the  kids  were  talking  about 
when  they  cried  out  about  the  imper- 
sonality of  everything.  We  spent  some 
Federal  money— not  nearly  what  was 
needed— on  the  public  schools  without 
asking  how  it  was  being  spent  or  whether 
we  were  getting  any  results;  then  we 
acted  surprised  when  citizen's  groups 
told  us  that  some  of  the  money  had  been 
diverted  to  illegal  purposes  and  was  not 
helping  poor  children.  We  poured  money 
into  the  welfare  system  without  reform, 
long  after  recipients  and  welfare  work- 
ers alike  were  telling  us  of  Its  disastrous 
effects.  The  BIA  did  not  listen  to  the 
cries  of  the  Indians  it  was  supposed  to 
be  helping,  and  now  the  first  Americans 
are  very  nearly  the  last  Americans. 

It  is  time  for  us,  as  liberals,  to  face 
the  fact  that  oiu-  approach  has  too  often 
oeen     self-satisfied,     Washington-cen- 


tered, insensitive,  and  conformist.  We 
thought  we  knew  best,  and  in  so  tliink- 
ing,  we  robbed  people  of  their  pride  and 
their  sense  of  involvement  in  themselves 
and  in  their  communities.  Albeit  unwit- 
tingly, we  have  often  done  as  much 
damage  as  good. 

In  some  ways  the  old  political  ma- 
chines were  more  responsive  than  we 
are.  At  least  people  got  some  assistance 
in  return  for  serving  up  tlieir  freedom. 
Now  the  bmeaucrat  wliom  they  have  to 
go  to  for  help  does  not  live  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, does  not  speak  their  language, 
has  no  reason  to  deliver  and  often  risks 
his  career  if  he  does. 

Any  nation  which  discovers  in  1967 
that  it  has  15  million  hungry  citizens  in 
its  midst  cannot  be  very  confident  that 
it  is  doing  things  right.  Any  nation 
which  discovers  in  1970  that  it  has  thou- 
sands of  teachers  in  its  schools  who  lit- 
erally do  not  speak  the  same  language 
as  their  students  must  doubt  whether  it 
is  pursuing  the  right  course. 

If  our  national  approach  has  been 
bulldozer  solutions  coupled  with  bu- 
reaucracy, this  has  been  just  as  true  of 
State  government  and  local  housing  and 
redevelopment  authorities  and  other 
agencies.  Many  have  failed  in  the  funda- 
mental task  of  listening  to  and  showing 
some  understanding  of  those  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 

We  need,  first,  a  total  reexamination 
of  all  of  our  institutions  and  programs 
in  this  country.  What  are  we  getting  for 
our  money?  What  are  our  children  get- 
ting for  our  money?  We  are  creaking 
along  in  1970.  trying  to  run  a  govern- 
ment and  schools  and  social  services 
through  institutions  which  were  created 
tens  of  decades  and  even  centuries  ago, 
and  in  many  cases  have  not  been  reex- 
amined since. 

The  changes  In  size  alone  are  stagger- 
ing. The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion which  the  govemment  broke  up 
under  the  antitrust  laws  more  than  a 
half  a  century  ago  was  smaller  than 
the  typical  medium  size  corporation  to- 
day. Before  World  War  I,  no  imiverslty 
in  the  Western  World  had  more  than 
5,000  students.  Now  30,000  students  is 
only  a  moderate-sized  student  body. 
Hospitals  which  had  one  employee  for 
every  three  patients  a  half  century  ago 
now  have  three  employees  for  every  one 
patient.  Some  foundations  have  inter- 
national operations  and  offices  which  are 
larger  than  most  foreign  governments. 

The  impersonality  and  unresponsive- 
ness which  comes  along  with  the  size  Is 
understandable.  I  have  discussed  some 
of  it  in  these  remarks.  So  the  answer  to 
our  problems  is  far  more  than  just 
money,  although  we  certainly  need  more 
money  as  well. 

One  key  matter  to  focus  on  is  size.  All 
the  evidence  suggests  that  adults  and 
children  feel  more  involved  and  are 
served  better  by  small  institutions.  We 
can  get  smaller  Institutions  by  breaking 
up  bigger  ones  and  by  creating  new, 
smaller  ones. 

We  can  emphasize  the  building  of 
neighborhood  health  clinics  Instead  of 
concentrating  almost  exclusively  on 
hospitals — clinics  to  serve  target  popu- 
lations of  30,000  instead  of  300,000.  We 
can  make   sure  that  our  new  college 


campuses  are  smaller  in  size  and  just 
build  more  of  them.  When  we  build  new 
correctional  facilities,  we  can  insure 
that  they  are  small  enough  to  allow 
the  kind  of  group  interaction  which  ben- 
efits the  children  whom  we  put  in  them. 

And  we  can  decrease  the  size  of  ex- 
isting facilities.  We  can  create  colleges 
within  colleges,  campuses  within  cam- 
puses, no  matter  what  the  institution. 

Above  all,  we  can  and  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  size  of  govemment. 
Many  fimctions  which  are  performed  on 
the  citywide  level  could  be  handled  at 
the  neighborhood  level  far  more  respon- 
sively  and  far  more  effectively.  Much  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
could  be  given  over  to  the  local  govern- 
ment v;jth  strong  Federal  supervision  and 
strong  Federal  standards.  That  is  not  the 
old  liberal  philosophy,  but  it  is  one  which 
just  might  work  better. 

Attention  to  the  size  of  institutions — 
reducing  them  to  the  smallest  viable 
size — is  one  key  element  in  making  them 
work. 

Another  key  element  is  regulation. 
Ralph  Nader,  with  all  that  he  has  done, 
has  reminded  us  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  which  we  created  with  such  fan- 
fare a  generation  ago  and  earlier,  have 
more  and  more  come  to  be  just  captives 
of  those  whom  they  are  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate. Regulation  can  help  with  the  size 
of  institutions.  It  is  certainly  not  shock- 
ing to  begin  thinking  of  breaking  up  cor- 
porate units  into  smaller  entitles.  That, 
after  all.  was  done  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. And  regulation  can  help  with  the 
quality  of  life.  It  Is  not  shocking  to  think 
that,  had  we  the  will,  government  regu- 
lation could  result  In  the  cleansing  of  the 
air  and  water.  Nor  do  children's  toys 
have  to  be  dangerous. 

So  regulation  Is  one  key  word  which 
has  been  lost  from  our  vocabulary  to  the 
great  detriment  of  our  children  and  all 
of  us. 

Another  key  word,  related  to  regula- 
tion, is  accoimtability.  As  the  institu- 
tions and  programs  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed have  grown  and  proliferated,  they 
have  become  sovereignties  unto  them- 
selves, accountable  to  no  one,  proceeding 
along  from  day  to  day  without  supervi- 
sion or  question  from  the  outside.  Some 
of  the  accountability  can  be  built  in- 
ternally. Agencies  can  begin  to  evaluate 
their  own  programs  and  release  those 
evaluations  to  the  public. 

Perhaps  a  more  important  aspect  of 
accountability  Is  using  money  as  lever- 
age— the  demanding  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  accountability  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  It  gives  money. 

For  years  the  Federal  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley  and  impacted  areas  money  has  flowed 
to  local  public  schools  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children  with  no  questions 
asked.  We  could  begin  to  demand  the 
hiring  of  Indian  teachers,  parental  and 
community  Involvement  In  schools,  the 
institution  of  bilingual  programs,  the  In- 
stitution of  Indism  history  and  cultural 
classes,  and  above  all,  a  measure  of  dig- 
nity for  the  Indian  child  In  retum  for 
the  Federal  flow  of  dollars. 

We  could  begin  to  ask  what  local 
school  districts  are  doing  with  the  money 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  and  to  demand  results. 
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Thje  disaster  which  masquerades  for 
our  lealth  care  system  in  this  country 
coul<  be  turned  around  very  quickly  if 
the  iovernment  were  to  seriously  get 
abou;  the  business  of  demanding  per- 
form ince  for  the  billions  of  dollars  it 
pouri  into  the  health  care  field.  If  the 
Oov€  mment  began  to  say  that  hospitals 
had  x>  reorganize,  that  medical  schools 
had  o  turn  out  students  other  than  doc- 
tors IS  a  condition  of  receiving  Govem- 
menl  research  and  other  funds,  if  all  of 
thes(  things  were  done,  the  cost  of  health 
care  would  go  down  and  quality  would 
go  ui  >. 

Ac  :ountabillty  can  also  be  stimulated 
from  the  outside,  and  here  we  come  to 
anot  ler  key  word — advocacy.  The  Gov- 
emn  ent  never  got  serious  about  moni- 
torir  g  where  its  funds  under  title  I  of  the 
Elenentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  :  lad  gone  until  a  group  on  the  out- 
side lid  its  own  evaluation,  and  came  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  title  I  was  not 
reall  r  helping  poor  children.  Some  would 
say  ]  lEW  is  not  doing  much  better  now, 
but  i.t  least  it  is  aware  of  the  problems. 
And  if  you  go  and  talk  to  the  auditors 
who  ivork  at  HEW.  they  are  jubilant.  The 
outside  advocates  have  put  them  on  the 
map  They  have  more  staff  than  they 
ever  had.  They  are  delighted  that  out- 
side idvocacy  has  come  along  and  given 
then  a  job.  Tliey  are  delighted  at  the 
Idea  that  someone  wants  their  help, 
wants  their  contribution  in  keeping  the 
Govt  rnment  honest.  So  outside  advocacy 
has   a   great   role   to   play   in   assuring 
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of  the  most  exciting  developments 
society  right  now  is  the  outside 
advofcacy — both  through  the  legal  serv- 
1  )rogram  and  through  public  interest 
irms.  as  well  as  the  young  profes- 
sionals in  other  fields  who  have  taken  it 
themselves  to  try  to  bring  account- 
ability to  their  professions.  It  is  in  this 
that  there  is  both  great  hope  for 
ge  and  great  need  for  vigilance.  For 
these  young  professionals  are  suc- 
they  get  into  political  trouble — 
__  this  week's  Finance  Committee 
to   prohibit  legal  services  lawyers 
suing  to  challenge  welfare  policies, 
ifth  key  word — far  more  fundamen- 
tfian  advocacy,  as  important  as  that 
participation :  the  sharing  of  power 
;he  alleviation  of  powerlessness.  One 
of  the  lack  of  accountability  is  that 
burebucrats  have  come  to  believe  that 
bure  aucracy  exists  for  their  internal  ben- 
They  forget  their  mandate,  which  is 
that  services  are  delivered  to  the 


S(« 


peo[  le. 

Ni  one  really  knows  more  about 
whe  her  a  program  is  working  or  not.  and 
whe  her  it  is  being  properly  admin- 
ister 2d  than  those  whom  it  is  supposed 
to  bi  ineflt.  More  important,  the  only  way 
to  eliminate  paternalism,  laziness  and 
unn  sponsiveness  Is  to  share  power.  If 
we  c  o  nothing  else  in  the  1970's  we  must 
mak  s  it  our  goal  to  achieve  participation 
programs  by  these  who  are  supposed  to 
ben(  fit  from  them  and  by  the  community 
gen(  rally.  Such  participation,  such  shar- 
ing Df  power,  should  become  a  familiar 
asp<  ct  of  our  national  life. 

Fdrtunately.  the  political  and  other 
stru  fgles  of  the  past  decade  have  given 
us  sjime  models  for  participation. 


The  Headstart  program  at  its  best  has 
shown  us  what  a  marvelously  rich  expe- 
rience parent  involvement  can  be — both 
in  terms  of  the  parents  coming  to  under- 
stand what  quality  education  is  and  also 
in  terms  of  the  enhanced  learning  expe- 
rience of  a  child.  The  extension  of  that 
kind  of  parent  involvement  throughout 
all  preschool  education  and  indeed 
throughout  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  as  well,  would  be  a  great  boon 
in  our  society. 

It  is  critical  that  the  method  of  partic- 
ipation that  we  adopt  be  one  in  which 
real  power  is  shared.  There  is  always  the 
bureaucratic  temptation  to  ti-y  to  co- 
opt — to  try  and  create  nice-sounding 
advisory  boards  which  have  no  power, 
are  convened  once  or  twice  a  year  in  a 
fancy  board  room  or  hotel  and  are  then 
ignored.  The  struggle  to  create  the  proper 
mix  for  participation  will  not  be  easy. 
There  is  an  appropriate  role  for  profes- 
sionals in  both  administration  and  pol- 
icy, and  citizen  participation  must  in- 
clude both  those  who  are  served  by  the 
program  and  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity generally. 

Welfare  need  not  be  controlled  by  wel- 
fare recipients,  but  they  must  be  repre- 
sented in  a  real  way  in  the  making  and 
application  of  policy.  The  university 
need  not  be  turned  over  to  the  students 
and  faculty,  but  they  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  trustees.  The  doc- 
tors and  the  hospital  administrators 
should  still  have  something  to  say  about 
the  way  a  hospital  is  run,  but  the  com- 
munity should  be  directly  represented  on 
the  board  as  well. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  participation 
which  I  want  to  emphasize  particularly. 
That  is  the  idea  of  having  children  them- 
selves participate  in  the  process  of  their 
institutions.  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate 
this  concept — I  am  not  suggesting  that 
5-year-olds  need  to  sit  on  the  boards  of 
kindergartens;  but  high  school  students 
can  participate  very  actively  in  decision- 
making in  their  institutions  and  in 
teaching  younger  students,  as  well. 

Ghetto  youths  in  St.  Louis  have  done  a 
fine  job  of  running  a  rat  control  pro- 
gram. Youngsters  would  make  the  most 
effective  nucleus  of  a  preventive  drug 
education  program,  because  peer  group 
testimony  is  what  would  be  most  influ- 
ential. Instead  of  mistrusting  one  gen- 
eration of  young  people  to  have  any  con- 
structive influence  on  those  just  below 
them — which  is  what  we  seem  to  do 
now — I  think  it  is  crucially  important 
that  we  involve  young  people  in  work- 
ing with  children. 

Another  key  word  is  "innovation."  We 
just  have  to  be  prepared  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches. Whether  schools  without  wtdls 
or  magnet  schools,  or  open  classrooms  or 
individualized  instruction,  or  new  forms 
of  early  childhood  development,  or  new 
approaches  to  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
subject  does  not  matter.  The  point  is  that 
the  way  we  are  doing  things  now  is  not 
working.  We  simply  have  to  have  new 
approaches. 

Another  important  need  is  to  find  new 
ways  of  getting  Federal  money  out  to  the 
communities  for  the  benefit  of  children. 
The  goal  should  be  to  encourage  initia- 
tive at  the  local  level  while  requiring 
adherence  to  strong  national  standards 


and  requirements  of  accountabUity.  Here 
I  part  most  emphatically  from  those  who 
would  simply  use  revenue  sharing  or 
block  grants  as  a  means  of  handing  out 
money  to  States  and  localities  without 
any  strings  attached.  But  I  also  depart 
from  some  of  my  liberal  brethren  who  are 
still  enthralled  with  the  categorical 
grant-in-aid  approach  that  has  a  large 
Federal  bureaucracy  at  the  top  handing 
out  money  to  the  States,  which  in  turn 
give  it  to  localities.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  worst  kind  of  bureaucratic  delay  and 
diffusion  of  purpose.  We  simply  have  to 
find  new  ways  of  getting  the  money  di- 
rectly to  communities  and  even  to  neigh- 
borhoods for  broad  social  purposes — but 
without  giving  up  the  idea  of  strong  Fed- 
eral standards. 

The  concept  of  national  standards  is 
extremely  important.  We  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  patchwork  of  programs 
which  passes  for  a  welfare  system,  and 
the  patchwork  of  local  fiefdoms  which 
passes  for  health  care  system.  It  is  time 
we  set  national  standards  for  perform- 
ance as  a  country  and  stuck  to  them, 
through  the  processes  of  regulation  and 
accountablity  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

Another  key  Idea  is  rights — legal 
rights.  This  has  two  aspects.  Rrst,  for 
too  long  we  have  regarded  various  social 
programs  and  services  as  a  matter  of 
largess  dispensed  by  the  State.  It  Is  time 
we  began  to  think  in  terms  of  creating 
legally  enforceable  obligations  for  our 
children,  on  which  they  can  sue  if  the 
obligation  goes  unfulfilled  either  in  dol- 
lar terms  or,  for  that  matter,  in  quality. 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  any  kind  of  na- 
tional standard  which  real^  works  to  de- 
liver service  to  people,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  create  legally  enforceable  rights 
to  go  with  it.  This  will  be  a  massive  job, 
and  will  require  careful  study,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  major  matter  on  the  agenda. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  idea  of  legal 
rights  has  to  do  with  rights  of  children 
vis-a-vis  Institutions — rights  of  children 
in  school  to  engage  in  free  expression 
and  not  to  be  subjected  to  discipline 
without  due  process,  rights  of  children 
in  court  not  to  be  subject  to  being  dis- 
posed of  without  adequate  counsel  or  real 
rules  of  law.  The  development  of  a  body 
of  children's  law  is  also  an  important 
matter  on  the  agenda. 

A  final  key  word  is  options,  protected 
by  national  standards.  A  child  and  his 
family  should  have  a  full  range  of  op- 
tions as  to  where  they  want  to  live.  The 
child  should  have  a  choice  of  educational 
experiences,  a  full  choice  of  possible  life- 
styles and  professions.  We  shut  off  the 
choices  both  ways  sometimes.  We  do  not 
integrate  the  schools  and  we  deny  ghetto 
schools  the  power  and  the  funds  they 
need  to  improve.  We  keep  the  suburbs 
lily-white  as  a  practical  matter  and  we 
keep  the  ghetto  a  slum.  We  make  life  for 
the  Indian  an  impossibihty  both  on  the 
reservation  and  in  the  city.  "Options" 
is  a  very  important  word. 

I  call  now  for  a  national  re-examina- 
tion of  all  of  our  institutions  by  reference 
to  these  10  criteria — size,  regulation,  ac- 
countability, advocacy,  participation,  in- 
novation, new  avenues  of  money  flow. 
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national  standards,  legal  rights  and  op- 
tions. 

Let  us  see  how  some  of  these  ideas 
might  work  in  relation  to  a  matter  of 
which  I  have  not  discussed  in  any  detail, 
a  timely  subject  on  which  public  debate 
is  going  on — the  question  of  day  care,  or 
more  properly,  early  childhood  develop- 
ment programs. 

For  various  reasons,  it  appears  that  a 
good  deal  of  new  Federal  money  is  about 
to  be  poured  into  the  early  childhood  de- 
velopment field.  I  favor  putting  more 
money  into  this  area.  But  let  us  be  sure 
we  do  not  make  the  same  old  mistakes 
all  over  again. 

Some  say  that  the  present  Federal  day 
care  guidelines  are  too  stringent,  that, 
if  they  are  kept  as  they  are,  no  project 
will  be  able  to  get  started.  No  doubt  there 
are  ways  in  which  these  guidelines  can 
be  improved,  but  there  is  in  my  judgment 
one  nonnegotiable  criterion  for  whether 
an  early  childhood  development  program 
is  an  acceptable  recipient  of  Federal 
money;  not  whether  it  enables  the 
mother  to  work,  but  whether  the  pro- 
gram enhances  the  child's  development. 
There  is  no  point  in  pouring  Federal 
money  into  a  program  that  amounts  to 
the  warehousing  of  children,  to  a  fed- 
erally subsidized  baby-sitting  service.  If 
we  are  going  to  provide  money  for  early 
childhood  development,  let  us  do  It  cor- 
rectly. 

This  means  community  participation 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of 
the  program;  it  means  appropriate  pro- 
fessional participation  in  the  teaching  or 
care  at  the  program;  and  it  means  health 
care  and  nutritional  value  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  those  whose  express  inter- 
est in  day  care  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
mothers  to  work.  They  are  applying 
growing  pressure  to  provide  5-day-a- 
week.  10-hour-a-day  child  care  for  pre- 
school children  whose  mothers  work,  or 
would  work  if  these  services  were  avail- 
able. In  some  cases,  this  would  be  an  Im- 
provement. There  are  thousands  of 
young  children— latchkey  children— who 
are  left  at  home  to  care  for  themselves  or 
are  looked  after  by  brothers  or  sisters 
barely  older  than  they  are.  Unquestion- 
ably, a  program  with  adult  supervision 
and  hot  meals  would  be  an  improvement 
for  them.  But  the  creation  of  institutions 
with  warm  rooms,  several  adults,  and 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  does  not 
necessarily  add  up  to  child  development. 

I  wonder  whether  many  preschool- 
ers—especially the  very  young— would 
not  be  served  better  by  prc^rams  lasting 
several  hours,  rather  than  all  day,  or  by 
programs  that  send  tutors  into  their 
homes  to  work  with  them  and  their 
mothers.  I  know  of  one  program  here  in 
the  district  that  sent  tutors  to  the  homes 
of  ghetto  youngsters  aged  1  '2  to  3  years, 
several  hours  a  week,  and  was  extremely 
successful  In  preventing  IQ  declines  of 
15  to  20  points  that  other  ghetto  young- 
sters were  experiencing.  That  was  not  a 
day  care  program.  It  did  not  make  it 
possible  for  the  mothers  to  work.  But  it 
was  a  tremendously  impressive  child 
development.  And  that  is  what  the  cri- 
terion should  be. 


There  is  also  a  question  about  the 
funding  channels  for  these  new  pro- 
grams. I  see  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  proposing  day  care  programs  which 
go  exclusively  through  the  States.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  learned  that  money 
sent  out  from  the  Federal  Government 
by  way  of  the  States,  through  the  State 
bureaucracy,  to  the  locaUties  gets  to  be 
pretty  thin  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
end  of  the  pipeline.  It  is  terribly  Impor- 
tant that  we  make  money  available  di- 
rectly to  commimity  groups  and  directly 
to  local  governments.  Otherwise,  the 
kind  of  early  cliildhood  development  pro- 
gram we  want  will  simply  not  be  forth- 
coming. It  Is  equally  important  for  ms 
to  make  sure  that  any  private  enterprise 
involvement  in  the  provision  of  day  care 
is  subject  not  only  to  very  careful  stand- 
ards, but  to  full  community  participation 
in  the  planning  of  the  administration  of 
whatever  centers  a  franchise  operation 
or  a  corporation  becomes  involved  in. 

The  essential  pomt  here  Is  that  it  will 
not  do,  in  1970.  to  simply  write  a  blank 
check — pour  a  whole  lot  of  money  into 
something,  anything,  called  "daycare" 
and  then  forget  about  the  matter.  We 
must  do  more  than  spend  the  money. 
After  we  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
money,  we  must  engage  in  appropriate 
oversight  proceedings  to  see  that  the 
money  Is  properly  spent.  We  have  gone 
on  for  too  long  just  pouring  out  what 
little  money  we  do  appropriate  without 
finding  out  where  and  how  and  to  what 
end  it  is  spent. 

What  I  have  been  saying  today  comes 
down  to  a  few  simple  sentences.  We  have 
to  place  a  higher  priority  on  our  chil- 
dren and  their  families  than  we  do  on 
expensive  military  gadgetry  or  expensive 
s{>ace  extravaganzas.  And  we  desperate- 
ly need  to  instill  some  understanding, 
humaness  and  sensitivity  into  the  exist- 
ing institutions  which  are  supposed  to 
serve  our  children.  We  need  to  instill  an 
attitude  of  respect  for  a  child's  heritage, 
for  his  family,  for  his  language,  and  for 
his  Individuality,  and  his  potential.  We 
need  to  involve  children  themselves  and 
their  parents  in  a  significant  decision- 
making role  in  these  institutions.  We 
need  to  recognize  that  we  can  and  must 
provide  far  greater  life  chances  for  our 
children  than  we  do  now.  Our  children 
are  our  chance  for  change.  They  are 
our  bridge  to  a  better  world.  They  are 
our  only  hope.  Let  us  begin  to  act  like  we 
understand  this. 

If  that  recognition,  coupled  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  a  concrete  imple- 
mentation mechanism,  can  emerge  from 
the  forthcoming  White  House  confer- 
ence, I  will  count  the  conference  a  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Stevenson),  over 
the  past  nearly  6  years,  I  have  probably 
served  on  as  many  himian-problem  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  as  any  of  my 
colleagues.  I  have  been  all  over  this  coun- 
try— its  ghettos,  its  Indian  reservations, 
migrant  labor  camps,  among  the  Eskimos 
and  the  Athabascans,  and  In  the  pockets 
of  white  poverty — and  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
press the  profound  frustration  that  I  feel 
at  knowing  that  we  are  such  a  powerfiil 
and  wealthy  society  and  at  the  same  time 
seem  to  so  tragically  fail  thousands  and 


millions  of  our  children.  It  Is  not  only  Im- 
moral. It  is  not  only  imnecessary.  I  think 
this  faUure  Umpers  with  the  very  exist- 
ence and  future  of  a  vital  democraUc 
society 

If  in  our  generation  we  could  shift 
these  priorities  and  make  these  institu- 
tional changes  and,  above  all.  commit 
ourselves  to  a  full  and  effective  reorder- 
ing of  society,  so  that  every  child  had  a 
chance— a  full  and  a  fair  chance,  which 
is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  premise  of 
America— I  think  our  generaUon  will 
have  done  more  than  any  other  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  our  society  and 
to  assure  a  bright  and  a  secure  future. 
Exhibit  l 
The   Childrin's   Chartzb 

President  Hoover's  White  House  Confer- 
eTKse  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  the  child  as  the  first 
rights  of  citizeTiship.  pledges  itself  to  these 
aims  for  the  Children  of  America. 

I.  For  ever  cbUd  spiritual  and  moral  train- 
Ing  to  Help  hlin  to  stand  firm  under  the 
pres-sure  of  life. 

n.  For  every  child  understanding  and  the 
guarding  of  his  personality  as  his  most  pre- 
clous  right. 

ni.  For  every  child  a  home  and  that  love 
and  security  which  a  home  provides;  and 
for  the  child  who  must  receive  foster  caw, 
the  nearest  substitute  for  his  own  home. 

IV.  For  every  child  full  preparation  for  his 
birth,  hlfl  mother  receiving  prenatal,  natal, 
and  postnatal  care;  and  the  establishment 
of  such  protective  measures  as  will  make 
chlldbearlng  safer. 

V.  For  every  child  health  protection  from 
birth  through  adolescence,  Including:  peri- 
odical examinations  and.  where  needed,  ccire 
of  specialists  and  hospital  treatment  .... 

VI.  For  every  child  frcma  birth  through 
adolescence.  promoUon  of  health,  Including 
health  Instruction  and  a  health  program, 
wholesome  physical  and  mental  recreation, 
with  teachers  and  leaders  adequately  trained. 

VII.  For  every  child  a  dwelling  place  safe, 
sanitary,  and  wholesome,  with  reasonable 
provisions  for  privacy,  free  from  conditions 
which  tend  to  thwart  his  development;  and 
a  home  environment  harmonious  and  en- 
riching. 

VHI.  For  every  child  a  school  which  Is  safe 
from  hazards,  sanitary,  properly  equipped, 
lighted,  and  ventUated.  For  younger  chil- 
dren nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  to 
supplement  home  care. 

IX.  For  every  child  a  commimity  which 
recognizes  and  plans  for  his  needs,  protects 
him  against  physical  dangers,  moral  hazards, 
and  disease  .  .  .  and  makes  provision  for  his 
cultural  and  social  needs. 

X.  For  every  child  an  education  which, 
through  the  discovery  and  development  of 
his  Individual  abilities,  prepares  him  for 
life;  and  through  training  and  vocational 
guidance  prepares  him  for  a  living  which 
will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

XI.  For  every  child  such  teaching  and 
training  as  will  prepare  him  for  successful 
parenthood,  homemaklng,  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship;  and,  for  parents,  supplementary 
training  to  fit  them  to  deal  wisely  with  the 
problems  of  parenthood. 

xn.  For  every  child  education  for  .<yifety 
and  protection  against  accidents  to  which 
modem  conditions  subject  him  .... 

Xin.  For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf, 
crippled,  or  otherwlee  phjrslcally  handi- 
capped, and  for  the  child  who  Is  mentally 
handicapped,  such  measures  as  will  early  dis- 
cover and  dlagr.ose  his  handicap,  provide  care 
and  treatment,  and  so  train  him  that  he  may 
become  an  asset  to  society  rather  than  a 
liability 

XIV.  For  every  child  who  Is  In  conflict 
with  society  the  right  to  be  dealt  with  In- 
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tell  gently  as  society's  charge,  not  society's 
out  :ast .... 

>V.  For  every  child  the  right  to  grow  up 
In  I  family  with  an  adequate  standard  of 
llvi  ig  and  the  security  of  a  stable  Income 
as  1  he  surest  safeguard  against  social  handi- 
cap s. 

SVI.  For  every  child  protection  against 
lalx  r  that  stunts  growth,  either  physical  or 
mental  that  limits  education,  that  deprives 
children  of  the  rights  of  comradeship,  of 
pla  •,  and  of  Joy. 

Jl  VII.  For  every  rural  child  as  satisfactory 
sch  >ollng  and  health  services  as  for  the  city 
cbUd.  and  an  extension  ...  of  social,  recrea- 
tloi  al,  and  cultural  facilities. 

3  VIII.  To  supplement  the  home  and  the 
6ch  )ol  In  the  training  of  youth  .  .  .  every 
stir  lulatlon  and  encouragement  should  be 
giv(  n  to  the  extension  and  development  of 
the  voluntary  youth  organizations. 

stlX.  To  matce  everywhere  available  these 
um  protections  of  the  health  and  wel- 
of  children,  there  should  be  a  district, 
or  community  organization  for 
hea  th,  education,  and  welfare  .... 

fpr  every  child  these  rights,  regardless  of 
or  color,  or  situation,  wherever  he  may 
under  the  protection  of  the  American 
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Tie  Children's  Charter  served — and  today 
con  ;lnues  to  serve — as  an  extremely  useful 
gull  le  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  con- 
cen  ed  with  the  well-being  of  children. 


PpUowup  programs  were  organized  in 
y  States.  Frequently  they  represented 
first  statewide  attempt  to  bring  together 
various  professional  groups  and  agencies 
review    children's    needs  and    Improve 
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bi  se 


of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  Con- 
was  a  great  advance  In  the  field  of 
atrlcs  and  pediatric  education.   Confer- 
fixidlngs  and  recommendations  served  as 
for  the  children's  measures  under  the 
al  Security  Act  (1935) . 

32    volumes   of   Conference   findings 
over  a  period  of  several  years  and 
wer^    representative   of    an    era   of   detailed 
and  report  making.  But  to  Con- 
or coordinate   these   findings   Into   a 
te  whole  or  to  convert  them  into  a 
of  action  for  children  was  almost 
Impfoeslble.   Perhaps  such   a  program  could 
have  survived  even  if  It  had  existed — 
Conference  was  held  at  the  beginning 
depression — a  depression  that  steadily 
and  became  more  bewildering  dur- 
the  years  In  the  coiirse  of  which  the 
volumes  of  the  report  appeared. 
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WHfTE  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy   (1940) 
l|ie  fourth  White  House   Conference  on 
Children  was  concerned  with  all   children, 
merely  with  those  handicapped  by  clr- 
.  This  was  a  major  development — 
a  significant  one  for  the  future. 

base  line  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
on  Children  In  a  Democracy  was  family 
community  life.  Its  specific  purpose  was 
levelop  a  frame  of  reference  for  equlp- 
Amerlcan  chUdren  "for  the  successful 
!ce  of  democracy." 

mid-January   1940,   approximately  700 

and  women  gathered  In  Washington  to 

In  detail  the  state  of  child  life  In 

United  States,  the  forces  that  shape  It, 

the  conditions  requisite  to  health  and 

opportunity  for  all  children. 

few  scattered  young  people  sat  In  with 

group  as  observers  and  commentators. 

were  the  vanguard  of  the  great  num- 

of  youth  who  were  to  take  their  place  In 

1950  and  1960  Conferences. 

^cretary  of  Labor  Prances  Perkins  sum- 

ized  the  task  which  faced  the  Conference 

laying: 
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"No  matter  what  the  storms,  no  matter 
what  the  stresses,  no  matter  what  the 
world  problems  are,  both  economic  and  social 
problems,  it  Is  our  Intent  and  purpose  to 
keep  our  minds  firmly  fixed  upon  the  welfare 
of  our  children  and  to  promote  that  welfare 
under  all  conditions,  recognizing  that  they 
are  the  vitality  ...  of  this  great  experiment 
which  we  are  making  on  this  continent. 

"One  of  our  problems  in  this,  as  well  as 
In  every  other  Nation,  is  how  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  children  who  are  the  future  gen- 
eration to  partake  of  the  best  that  the  Na- 
tion Is  able  to  give,  while  they  are  In  the 
formative  stage,  while  their  health  Is  being 
built  up.  This  Conference  has  brought  In 
people  of  many  backgrounds,  people  with 
many  points  of  view,  people  with  a  great 
variety  of  expert  knowledge.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
Just  begun  our  Christmas  season,  and  our 
newspapers  are  filled  with  tantalizing 
advertising  messages  of  the  joy  of  Noel. 
It  is  a  time  of  hope,  of  anticipation,  and 
of  love;  and  this  is  a  time  when  people 
look  forward  to  glad  tidings.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Americans  are  in  a  mood  to 
receive  a  message  of  misery,  a  message  of 
bitterness,  a  message  of  frustration,  but 
the  message  which  was  given  this  morn- 
ing by  my  distinguished  colleague  had 
to  be  given. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  who 
have  avoided  listening  to  this  message 
this  morning  would  take  time  to  read 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
had  to  say. 

This  is  a  horrible  indictment  of  the 
system,  and  I  think  the  sooner  we  realize 
it,  the  better  we  will  be.  This  morning, 
my  colleague  spoke  of  children,  and  this 
Is  the  season  of  children,  £uid  we  honor 
the  mo6t  blessed  one  on  the  25th  of 
December. 

If  I  may,  in  order  to  place  an  emphasis 
on  this  indictment,  I  should  like  to  read 
a  portion  of  the  Senator's  speech: 

Our  national  myth  Is  that  we  love  chil- 
dren. Yet,  we  are  starving  thousands.  Other 
thousands  die  because  decent  medical  care 
is  unavailable  to  them.  The  lives  of  still 
other  thousands  are  stifled  by  poor  schools 
and  some  never  have  the  chance  to  go  to 
school  at  all.  Millions  live  In  substandard 
and  unfit  housing  in  neighborhoods  which 
mangle  the  human  spirit.  Many  suffer  all 
of  these  mutilations  simultaneously. 

In  every  society  some  people  are  consigned 
to  the  scrop  heap — the  irretrievably  handi- 
capped, the  Incurably  ill,  the  Incorrigibly 
criminal,  the  hopelessly  uneducable.  But, 
In  America  we  have  needlessly  allowed  the 
scrap  heap  to  pile  up  and  up.  The  most  ob- 
vious victims,  of  course,  are  the  10  million 
children  living  in  poverty  and  the  untold 
millions  maimed  by  racism.  But  the  scrap 
heap  Is  not  outslzed  merely  because  of  pov- 
erty and  racism.  The  victims  are  most  em- 
phatically not  Just  the  poor  and  the  minor- 
ities. 

The  children  whom  we  are  dally  consign- 
ing to  the  scrap  heap  come  from  every  In- 
come group,  every  racial  group,  every  geo- 
graphical area  In  our  nation.  And  every 
child  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  Is  a  useful 
life  lost  to  the  country,  and  Indeed  a  life- 
time of  coets  to  the  taxpayers  In  welfare, 
prison,  or  other  expense. 

This  Is  a  problem  in  which  the  "real  ma- 
jority" has  a  deep  and  vital  stake  .  .  .  and 
the  sooner  we  come  to  share  the  realization 


that  this  is  In  fact  the  case,  the  sooner  we 
shall  create  In  America  the  atmosphere  our 
children  need  and  deserve. 

I  pray  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
this    Christmas    message    by    Senator 

MONDALE. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 
I  value  his  friendship  greatly,  and  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  working  with  him 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  which  is  trying  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  terribly  important 
problems.  More  than  I  can  express,  I 
appreciate  his  remarks. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  observation 
here — although  one  could  make  thou- 
sands more — which  I  believe  indicates 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  message  as  we 
approach  Christmas.  While  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  Christmas  of  joy  for  those  of  us 
making  $42,000  a  year,  it  is  not  a  Christ- 
mas of  joy  for  millions  of  young  children, 
when  we  recognize  that  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  the  American  Christmas  is 
not  delivered  to  him.  We  have  had,  for 
example,  2  of  the  top  Spanish-speaking 
experts  in  the  country  testify  before  us — 
one  a  Dr.  Palamares,  who  is  a  young 
psychiatrist  and  educator  from  Califor- 
nia, and  the  other  a  young  Puerto  Rican, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  a  doctorate  degree 
from  Harvard  University.  Both  have 
pleaded  with  us  to  understand  how  our 
system  is  failing  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  Both  these  brilliant  yoimg 
men  spent  several  years  of  their  early 
lives  in  classes  for  the  subnormal  be- 
cause they  were  not  proficient  enough 
for  us  in  English  and  they  were  rejected 
as  "dumb,  stupid  kids."  It  is  a  miracle 
they  worked  their  way  out  of  that.  They 
are  two  geniuses  and  are  so  recognized 
by  the  best  schools  in  this  country.  They 
happen  to  have  escaped  their  early  be- 
ginnings. Most  do  not.  That  is  going 
on  today. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  to  add  my  words  of 
commendation  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
having  served  on  a  special  committee  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  and  having  seen 
him  pursue  tenaciously  this  area  which 
is  certainly  not  without  controversy,  and 
having  seen  the  foresight  and  the  cour- 
age which  he  exhibited  as  well  as  the 
hard  work  he  has  put  into  this  problem. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  publicly  as  not 
only  congratulating  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  in  this  area  on  the 
special  committee,  but  also  the  percep- 
tive remarks  he  has  just  made  relative 
to  the  whole  problem  of  the  children  of 
America.  There  is  no  one  simple  solution. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  just  this 
moment  addressed  himself  to  the  bilin- 
gual problem  and  the  fact  that  many 
normal  and  bright  children  who  are 
American  citizens  may  happen  to  speak 
Spanish  rather  than  English  and  are  be- 
ing denied  the  opportunity  to  share  the 
American  dream. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  problems  we 
must  deal  with  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  problems  which  confront  millions 
of  American  children. 
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Later  on  this  week,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  intends  to  address  himself  to  one 
particular  problem ;  namely,  that  of  child 
care  and  development  services.  This  is 
a  problem  which  I  have  been  addressing 
myself  to  over  the  past  several  months. 
The  Senator  from  Miimesota  has  one  of 
the  major  pieces  of  legislation  already 
introduced  in  this  field,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  children  In  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  want  to  make  certain  that  he  has  an 
advance  copy  of  the  prepared  bill  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  have  his  thoughts 
and,  hopefully,  be  able  to  work  with  him 
to  see  that  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

A  comprehensive  child  care  and  devel- 
opment program  is  one  which  we  suggest 
should  be  made  available  to  all  children, 
not  just  a  few,  and  is  one  that  should 
combine  not  just  the  theoretical,  educa- 
tional aspects  of  a  traditional,  preschool 
or  nursery  program,  but  bring  to  bear  the 
nutritional  and  environmental  aspects 
which  are  too  often  lacking  in  some  of 
the  custodial  and  educational,  programs 
now  available. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  in- 
tend to  introduce  the  bill  during  this 
session  but,  feeling  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does,  that  if  this  White  House 
program  is  going  to  be  meaningful  and 
have  any  positive  benefits  accrue  from  it, 
some  of  us  in  the  legislative  branch  might 
make  some  positive  suggestions  to  let  the 
White  House  Conference  delegates  know 
that  we  compliment  them  for  their  con- 
cern, but  we  want  more  than  window 
dressing,  we  want  action. 

It  is  with  that  goal  in  mind  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  intends  to  address 
himself  specifically  to  a  concrete  bill  In 
the  area  of  child  care,  to  try  to  get  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  experts.  Inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  is 
one  of  the  top  experts  In  this  field,  I  hope 
he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts 
and  that  we  can  work  together.  I  am 
certainly  not  wedded  to  the  wording  of 
the  language  of  this  particular  measure. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  we  want  to 
throw  It  out  to  public  consumption  and 
criticism  is  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  others  can  find  ways  to  Im- 
prove it  and  move  forward  to  really  get 
something  done  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  my  wife,  Marvella  is 
extremely  interested  In  this  subject  and 
together  we  have  had  a  chance  to  ob- 
serve various  child  care  programs.  Hav- 
ing observed  what  some  other  nations 
have  been  able  to  do,  the  Swedes,  the 
Japanese,  the  Israelis,  and  the  Russians, 
I  think  that  we  in  the  United  States  can 
and  must  do  more  In  this  area. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  area  where  we 
can  make  significant  progress  in  solving 
a  number  of  sociological  problems  than 
to  tend  to  our  children  better.  We  do  a 
lot  of  talking  about  it.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  his  remarks  has  eloquently 
stated  that  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  compliment  him 
again  for  his  very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  know  of  his 
great  work  and  devotion  to  reform  In  this 
field,  and  I  am  aware  that  both  he  and 
his  wife  have  shown  extraordinary  con- 
cern and  Interest  In  the  problems  of 


children,  particularly  early  childhood 
problems. 

Hopefully,  Congress  can  make  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  early  childhood 
efforts,  because  it  is  clearly  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  of  all  the  proposed  rem- 
edies to  deal  with  these  problems.  I  want 
to  underscore  the  need  to  create  child 
development  efforts  that  are  sensitive  to 
different  cultures  and  languages,  and  In 
which  the  parents  and  children  being 
served  have  an  impact  when  decisions 
are  being  made.  We  need  to  permit  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  of  our  children 
to  play  some  role,  along  with  their  par- 
ents, to  participate,  to  advocate,  to  re- 
form, and  to  make  their  own  decisions.  I 
think  that  Is  the  fundamental  failure 
runing  through  all  the  programs.  Hope- 
fully, through  our  efforts  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  recommendations  from  the 
White  House  Conference,  we  can  begin 
to  erase  this  curse  and  disgrace  from  our 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
MoNDALE)  for  his  courageous  speech  this 
morning.  By  spelling  out  in  forthright 
terms  our  national  failure  to  provide  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  all  our  children. 
Senator  Mondale  has  exposed  a  national 
disgrace.  And  by  offering  specific  sugges- 
tions for  action,  he  has  performed  a 
valuable  public  service.  This  is  what  we 
have  come  to  expect  of  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  my  colleagues' 
desire  that  the  forthcoming  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  will  result — not 
merely  in  rhetoric  and  reports — ^but  in 
concrete  actions.  The  preliminary  report 
by  forum  15  on  Children  and  Parents  of 
the  Conference  contains  a  nimiber  of  im- 
portant recommendations,  which  I  hope 
can  be  expanded  and  implemented.  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  support  Sen- 
ator Mondale  In  his  efforts  to  achieve 
justice  for  all  children  in  America. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1366)  to  release  the  condi- 
tions in  a  deed  with  respect  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  land  heretofore  conveyed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Corporation. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  4536)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  with  an 
amendment,  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  armoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  tiie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2108)  to  promote  public  health  and  wel- 
fare by  expanding.  Improving,  and  better 
coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  special  de- 
partments and  programs  in  the  field  of 
family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  to  al- 
leviate the  effects  of  malnutrition  and 
to  provide  for  the  estabUshment '  of  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Handicapped. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10634)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  cer- 
tain wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
from  withholding  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17755) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Minshall,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (8. 2162)  to 
provide  for  special  packaging  to  pro- 
tect children  from  serious  personal  In- 
jury or  serious  Illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes,  ^vith 
an  amendment,  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  and  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  KErrn,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  8539.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State 
of  Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  heretofore  acquired  by  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  United  Mexican 
States;  and 

H.R.  17760.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  op>erate  a  causeway  and  fixed- 
span  bridge  in  Fort  Point  Channel,  Boston, 
Massachvisetts. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated: 


XUM 


40:»20 


H  R.  8539.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of 
Con  ^ess  to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State 
of  T  ;zas,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State 
of  1  exas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
lanq  heretofore  acquired  by  the  United 
of  America  from  the  United  Mexican 
;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
R.  17750.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent 
C  ongress  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  con- 
t,  maintain,  and  operate  a  causeway  and 
n  bridge  In  Fort  Point  Channel, 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
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MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  mom- 
business,   ulth  statements   therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
I).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


rlod 
ing 


Tie 


STEi  ENSON) 

ordc  red 


TIL'.ILAND.  THE  GENERAL  AC- 
C<  HUNTING  OFFICE,  AND  THE  TAX- 
PAYER 


Mr, 


SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
9,  1970,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
nUnittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agreements 
Commitments  Abroad,  I  requested 
General  Accounting  Office  to  "make 
study  of  all  payments,  direct  and  in- 
dire<  t,  to  the  Thai  Government  and  its 
officials  for  their  forces  sent  to  Vietnam; 
determine  the  factors  relevant  to 
disposition   by   U.S.   Government 
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and 
thei: 
offlci  als 
Tljis  request  was  prompted  by  conflicts 
statements  in  the  press  attrib- 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand 
statements  under  oath  by  adminis- 
offlcials  to  the  subcommittee. 
Thai  version  was  that  the  expenses 
Thai  volimteers  in  Vietnam  were 
by  Thailand;  whereas  the  adminis- 
statements  were  that  U.S.  Gov- 
f  unds  and  materials  were  given 
to  Tlkai  officials  in  retiim  for  their  forces 
whir  1  were  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Le ,  us  note  in  passing  that  this  dif- 
ferer  ce  in  position  was  quite  comparable 
to  ar  earlier  conflict  which  arose  in  con- 
nect! 3n  with  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
on  t|ie  Philippines  concerning  the  ex- 
of  Filipino  troops  in  Vietnam — a 
which  has  not  yet  been  entirely 


t  le 
penscs 
confl  ct 
resol  fed. 

Fo  lowing  my  request  to  the  General 
Acco  mting  Office,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
seekiig  the  cooperation  of  that  Depart- 
ment in  securing  access  to  the  relevant 
docu]  nents.  There  ensued  a  rather 
lengt  ly,  and  unfortunately  inconclusive, 
three-way  correspondence  between  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  myself  over  procedures 
whicl  I  the  Defense  Department  instituted 
to  SCI  een  documents  before  making  them 
availitble  to  the  GAO. 

Th  ise  procedures  are  not  only  time- 
consiming;  they  embody  a  concept  of 
audit  ng  that  can  only  be  described  as 
aston  .shing. 

Wh  at  would  happen,  for  example,  if  a 
bank  asserted  the  right  to  screen  its 
books  before  making  them  available  to 
the  btnk  examiner? 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  is  the  Independent 
agent  of  Congress,  trying  to  ascertain 
what  has  happened  to  the  people's 
money. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  memorandum 
detailing  some  of  the  observations  made, 
and  difficulties  encountered,  by  an  agent 
of  the  General  Accoimting  Office  during 
a  trip  to  Bangkok,  Saigon,  and  Honolulu 
in  an  effort  to  trace  the  payments  made 
to  Thailand  in  connection  with  the  de- 
ployment of  Thai  troops  in  Vietnam. 


ExHiBrr  1 
Observations  Made  by  Audit  Manager  Dtr. 
mo  Supervisory  Visit  to  Selected  Audit 
Srras  in  Connection  WrrH  a  Request 
BY  Senator  Symington  for  GAO  To 
Conduct  a  Study  of  Payments  Made 
to  Thailand  for  Deployment  of  rrs 
Troops  to  Vietnam 

During  the  period  from  September  9,  197o 
through  October  7,  1970,  I  traveled  to  Bang- 
kok, Saigon,  and  to  our  Par  East  Branch  office 
In  Honolulu  before  returning  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  over- 
see work  being  performed  by  the  Par  East 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en-  Branch  (PEB)  staff  concerning  subject  study 

tire  memorandum  may  be  printed  in  the  ^*'P  finalize  thoughts  with  regard  to  presen-! 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re-  ^^^°^  o^  <^^  in  tiie  forthcoming  report,  and 

marks.  At  this  time,  I  wiU  refer  only  to  *°u^^^^  ^^'*  ""^^  °"^*'"  P'"°'''«'^  *^*t  "^y 
some  of  the  highlights. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  estimated,  for  example,  that  based  on 
costs  thus  far  tentatively  identified,  cash 
reimbursements  to  the  Thai  Government 
will  probably  represent  something  less 
than  15  percent  of  total  costs  to  the 
United  States  for  Thai  troops  deployed 
to  Vietnam.  Other  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  Thailand  include  increases 
in  the  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs,  outfitting  and  support  of  the 
Overseas  Replacement  Training  Center 
in  Thailand,  outfitting  and  support  of 
Thai  troops  in  Vietnam,  construction, 
military  sales  concessions,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  Thai  Overseas  Replacement 
Training  Center,  Thai  troops  receive 
about  5  months'  training  before  de- 
parture to  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
supplied  the  center  with  enough  equip- 
ment and  vehicles  of  the  latest  models 
contained  in  U.S.  Army  stocks  to  outfit 
a  U.S.  division — approximately  $20  mil- 
lion worth.  But  the  Thai  troops  were 
being  trained  in  increments  of  5,400 
men — less  than  half  the  strength  of  a 
U.S.  division. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  shops 
at  the  training  center  were  filled  to  ca- 
pacity with  vehicles  requiring  mainte- 
nance, although  Uttle  work  appeared  to 
be  taking  place.  Large  nimibers  of  new 
trucks,  trailers,  and  tractors  were  parked 
In  open  fields,  engulfed  with  weeds.  Many 
had  flat  tires  and  others — also  new — had 
obviously  been  cannibalized  for  parts. 

Ammunition  was  stored  unprotected  in 
open  fields,  with  no  security  in  evidence. 
The  representative  of  the  Comptroller 
General  was  not  even  permitted  to  visit 
the  Thai  installations  in  Vietnam — al- 
though he  had  agreed  that  he  would  talk 
only  to  Americans — not  Thais — and  al- 
though he  estimates  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  Invested  some  $260  minion 
in  equipment,  allowances,  subsistence, 
construction,  military  sales  concessions, 
and  other  support  to  the  Thais  for  their 
contribution  under  the  free  world  mili- 
tary assistance  program  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  believe  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  pursue 
Its  inquiry  into  this  matter  with  fuU 
vigor,  so  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  know  more  of  the  truth 
about  why  and  how  their  tax  money  is 
being  expended  in  this  tragic  Far  East 
venture. 


exist. 

The  PEB  staff  had  started  work  on  the 
subject  study  In  Honolulu  on  July  6,  and  in 
Bangkok  on  July  15.  The  staff  in  Bangkok 
was  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  and 
delays  (per  progress  reports)  in  getting  ac- 
cess to  records  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand/Thailand. Therefore,  we  obtained  a 
good  bit  of  payment  information  from 
sources  other  than  the  U.S.  Army  47th  Fi- 
nance Unit  In  Bangkok  which  had  made  the 
payments  to  the  Thai  Oovernment. 

We  reviewed  a  number  of  vouchers  by 
which  payments  were  made  to  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Thailand  under  the  program,  and 
obtained  copies  of  certain  selected  vouchers 
and  cancelled  checks  to  use  as  examples  in 
our  report.  We  also  prepared  schedules  show- 
ing all  applicable  payments  made  by  the 
47th  Finance  Unit  since  the  unit  was  estab- 
lished In  PT  1967,  to  the  date  of  our  visit  In 
September  1970.  In  doing  this,  we  were  able 
to  obtain  copies  of  certain  vouchers  and  can- 
celled checks,  other  Information,  and  to 
schedule  payments  to  the  Government  of 
Thailand  for  fiscal  year  1967  which  were  not 
available  in  Bangkok. 

The  schedules  prepared  show  that  the  47th 
Finance  Unit  began  making  cash  payments  to 
the  Thai  Government  in  June  1967  for  the 
period  beginning  In  December  1966  for  vari- 
ous types  of  allowances,  etc.  for  Thai  troops. 

The  largest  of  the  11  categories  of  pay- 
ments relates  to  overseas  allowance  for  Thai 
troops,  followed  by  separation  bonus  of  J400 
per  man  after  he  has  served  In  Vietnam, 
training  in  Thailand,  subsistence  for  troops 
while  m  training,  death  gratuities  of  from 
$1,500  to  $5,500  per  man  depending  on  rank, 
etc.  F^l^ther  details,  however,  are  not  shown 
herein  because  the  source  documents  are 
classified.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  based  on  costs  thus  far  tentatively  iden- 
tified, cash  reimbursements  to  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment will  probably  represent  something 
less  than  15  percent  of  total  costs  to  the 
United  States  for  Thai  troops  deployed  to 
Vietnam. 

BANGKOK,  THAILAND    (SEPTEMBER     14-19,   1970) 

While  in  Bangkok,  the  assignment  was  dis- 
cussed quite  extensively  vrtth  the  audit  su- 
pervisor and  a  limited  review  was  made  of 
the  working  papers  and  FEB's  tentative  re- 
port outUne.  I  conveyed  to  the  audit  super- 
visor, who  wUl  also  be  deeply  involved  In  pre- 
paring the  overall  report  draft  In  Honolulu, 
our  thoughts  on  report  presentation.  We  be- 
lieve the  report  should  contain  a  schedule 
somewhere  near  the  front  showing  amovmts 
paid  under  each  payment  category.  Other 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  Thailand  as  a 
result  of  their  deployment  of  troops  to  Viet- 
nam should  also  be  scheduled,  such  as  costs 
representing  Increases  In  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  programs,  outfitting  and 
support  to  the  Overseas  Replacement  Train- 
ing Center  In  Thailand,  outfitting  and  sup- 
port of  Thai  troops  In  Vietnam,  construction, 
mUltary  sales  concessions,  etc.  Subsequent 
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sections  wovUd  then  contain  descriptive  ex- 
planations and  examples  of  each  category  of 
payment  and  costs. 

We  also  discussed  access  to  records  prob- 
lems experienced  by  both  the  FEB  and  ID/W 
staffs.  These  problems  have  been  serious 
and  have  delayed  the  study.  These  problems 
have  also  prevented  us  from  obtaining  in- 
formation needed  to  present  a  complete  and 
fully  accurate  report  to  the  Subcommittee. 
For  example,  the  PEB  staff  was  not  permitted 
access  to  documents  or  other  Information  we 
consider  essential  to  enable  us  to  verify 
either  the  validity  of  payments  or  accuracy 
of  Thai  Government  reimbursement  billings 
to  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command/ 
Thailand.  We  were  also  prohibited  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  directly  contact  Thai 
personnel  to  verify  whether  their  troops  ac- 
tually received  the  money  for  which  the 
United  States  paid  the  Thai   Government. 

I  met  separately  with  the  U.S.  Embassy 
Mission  Coordinator,  Ettrector  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment Mission  to  Thailand,  and  the 
MACTHAI  liaison  officer  to  the  FEB  staff 
in  Bangkok.  The  Embassy  Mission  Coordi- 
nator was  quite  outspoken  on  the  subject 
of  GAO's  access  to  their  records.  During  the 
meeting,  I  advised  him  of  a  meeting  between 
UB  and  the  Depsu-tment  of  State  desk  offi- 
cer for  Thailand/Burma  the  day  before  my 
departure  from  Washington,  D.C.  At  that 
meeting,  we  requested  assistance  in  getting 
the  Department  to  request  the  Embassy  to 
relax  its  stringent  records  and  document  re- 
view process  prior  to  releasing  them  to  GAO, 
and  to  be  somewhat  more  objective  in  those 
processes  than  had  been  evident  thus  far.  The 
Coordinator  advised  us  that  the  Embassy 
had  not  as  yet  received  any  new  instructions 
from  the  Department  on  this  matter,  and 
that  stringent  records  release  criteria  used 
by  the  Embassy  will  continue  to  be  followed 
until  the  Department  Instructs  them  to 
change. 

Shortly  after  arrival  in  Bangkok,  I  re- 
quested the  audit  supervisor  to  advise  the 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  that  we 
wanted  to  visit  the  Thai  Overseas  Replace- 
ment Training  Center  at  Kanchanaburi 
where  Thai  troops  receive  about  five  months 
training  before  departure  to  Vietnam.  The 
trip  was  quickly  approved  and  we  visited  the 
Training  Center  on  September  18,  1970. 

We  had  been  advised  that  initially  the 
United  States  had  an  Army  special  forces 
company  of  300  to  400  men,  plus  about  200 
or  more  logistics  personnel,  stationed  at  the 
Training  Center  assisting  the  Thais.  This 
number,  however,  increased  to  something 
over  1,000  men  in  April  1968  before  start- 
ing to  phase  down  to  a  lower  number.  At 
present,  the  U.S.  Army  Advisory  Group  con- 
sists of  only  seven  commissioned  officers 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers,  although 
the  group  is  authorized  a  total  of  15  men. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  advis- 
ory group  escorted  us  around  the  Training 
Center,  and  was  quite  outspoken  when 
answering  questions.  While  we  obtained  a 
good  bit  of  information  from  him,  the 
more  significant  comments  were: 

The  U.S.  supplied  the  Center  with  enough 
equipment  and  vehicles  to  fully  outfit  a  U.S. 
Division  based  on  an  established  TO&E. 
The  equipment  and  vehicles  are  the  latest 
models  contained  in  U.S.  Army  stocks. 
Vehicles  alone  total  up  to  something  over 
1,100  vehicles.  However,  the  Thais  train  their 
troops  in  Increments  of  about  5,400  men, 
which  is  something  less  than  50  percent  of 
a  Division's  strength.  Consequently,  the  U.S. 
has  provided  the  Center  with  about  twice 
the  number  of  vehicles  actually  needed. 

We  were  advised  that  it  costs  about  $20 
million  to  outfit  a  U.S.  Army  Division  with 
equipment  and  vehicles.  After  my  departure 
from  Bangkok,  the  audit  supervisor  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance    Comm&nd/Thalland    more   cur- 


rent information  regarding  numbers,  present 
ownership  (U.S.  or  Thai  Oovernment),  and 
cost  of  the  equipment.  However,  the  re- 
quested data  had  not  been  made  available 
to  him  prior  to  his  departure  from  Bangkok 
about  October  1,  1970.  Nevertheless,  on 
October  5,  1970,  the  U.S.  Army  Pacific  Com- 
mand In  Honolulu  provided  the  FEB  staff 
with  IBM  runs  showing  the  initial  issue  of 
this  equipment  to  the  Thai  Training  Center. 
During  our  visit  to  the  Training  Center  we 
obser\'ed  that  the  maintenance  shops  were 
filled  to  capacity  with  vehicles  requiring 
maintenance,  although  little  work  appeared 
to  be  taking  place.  We  also  observed  large 
numbers  of  new  l^-ton,  %-ton,  and  21/2 -ton 
trucks,  as  well  as  trailers,  tractors,  etc,  that 
were  parked  In  open  fields,  engulfed  with 
weeds,  many  had  flat  tires,  and  still  other 
new  vehicles  had  obviously  been  cannibalized 
of  part.  We  also  observed  that  ammunition 
was  stored  unprotected  in  open  fields  with  no 
security  in  evidence. 

SAIGON,     VIETNAM      (SEPTEMBER     I9-OCTOBEH     2, 
1870) 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Saigon  on 
September  19,  the  Saigon  staff,  which  began 
work  on  this  assignment  about  the  middle 
of  August  1970,  had  performed  work  primari- 
ly on  costs  applicable  to  the  Thai  Army  con- 
tingents, and  had  been  dealing  primarily 
with  the  U.S.  Free  World  Military  Assistance 
advisory  group,  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command/Vietnam,  and  the  UjS.  Army/ 
Vietnam,  In  Saigon.  The  staff  has  thus  far 
experienced  only  minimal  access  to  records 
problems  in  Saigon. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  observed  at  the 
Thai  Training  Center  as  explained  earlier  In 
this  trip  report,  I  requested  the  Manager  of 
the  GAO  Saigon  Office  to  arrange  with  U.S. 
military  officials  for  us  to  visit  Thai  installa- 
tions in  Vietnam.  He  Immediately  requested 
the  GAO  liaison  at  the  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command/ Vietnam  by  telephone  to  ar- 
range the  visit,  and  subsequently  followed  up 
the  request  in  writing.  He  advised  them  that 
we  wanted  to  make  a  1-day  field  trip  to  the 
Thai  base  camp  which,  IncidentaUy,  is  part 
of  a  larger  complex  housing  U.S.  forces,  make 
observations  of  the  facilities  and  equipment 
located  there,  and  to  talk  with  U.S.  military 
representatives  stationed  there  as  liaison 
officers.  We  also  informed  them  that,  as  on 
our  visit  to  the  Training  Center  in  Thailand, 
we  did  not  intend  to  talk  to  any  Thai  per- 
sonnel during  the  visit.  Nevertheless,  U.S. 
miltlary  officials  In  Vietnam  with  the  con- 
currence of  U.S.  Embassies  In  Bangkok  and 
Saigon  denied  us  permission  to  visit  the  in- 
stallation at  that  time  and  referred  our  re- 
quest to  higher  authority. 

The  reason  cited  for  denying  our  request 
was  that  GAO  shovild  have  no  need  to  con- 
sult host  country  officials  or  agencies  and 
that  such  contacts  could  have  adverse  con- 
sequences. The  reason  cited,  therefore.  Is  not 
Justified  In  view  of  the  fact  we  had  already 
visited  the  Training  Center  In  Thailand 
without  contacting  the  Thais,  and  we  had 
agreed  to  not  contact  the  Thais  during  our 
visit  to  the  Thai  base  camp  In  Vietnam. 
It's  difficult  to  understand  the  rationale  of 
the  U.S.  military  and  Embassy  officials  for 
their  refusal  when  one  realizes  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  Invested  possibly  more  than 
$260  million  In  equipment,  allowances,  sub- 
sistence, construction,  military  sales  cwnces- 
slons,  and  other  support  to  the  Thais  for 
their  contribution  imder  the  Free  World 
Military  Assistance  prtjgram  to  Vietnam. 

The  staff  in  Bangkok  and  Saigon  has  ob- 
tained conflicting  Information  concerning 
ownership  of  eqiUpment  provided  the  Thais 
in  connection  with  their  deployment  of 
troops  to  Vietnam.  The  staff  had  been  ad- 
vised from  some  sources  that  most  of  the 
equipment  on  hand  with  Thai  troops  in 
Vietnam  had  been  brought  with  them  from 
Thailand  and  that  the  Thai  Government  had 


title  to  aU  such  equipment  and  would  take 
it  with  them  when  they  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam. The  staff  had  also  been  advised  that 
the  Thais  brought  only  a  small  amount  of 
personal  Items  with  them  to  Vietnam  (mess 
kits,  clothes,  etc.)  and  that  such  equipment 
as  vehicles,  weapons,  etc.,  were  generally  ob- 
tained from  U.S.  Army  stocks. 

Although  there  was  considerable  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  between  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Thailand  and  the  TTial  Gov- 
ernment Indicating  that  the  Thais  could  keep 
such  equipment  upon  withdrawal,  the  "Mili- 
tary Working  Arrangement"  between  the 
Thai  Government  and  the  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Command 'Vietnam  provides  that 
title  to  equipment  furnished  through  the 
Thailand  MUltary  Assistance  Program  and 
brought  into  Vietnam  by  Thailand  will  re- 
main with  the  Thai  Government,  whereas 
title  to  items  of  equipment  provided  from 
U.S.  or  Government  of  Vietnam  stocks  will 
remain  with  the  U.S.  or  Vietnam  Govern- 
ments as  appropriate. 

We  had  learned  that  equipment  at  the 
Thai  Training  Center  and  on  hand  with 
Thai  forces  in  Vietnam  are  of  the  most  up 
to  date  series  in  the  U.S.  Army  inventory, 
and  not  of  the  tfpt  normally  provided  under 
the  Military  Assistance  F>rogram.  Therefore, 
the  sotirce  of  such  vehicles  and  equipment 
(costing  about  $40  million)  at  both  the 
Training  Center  In  Thailand  and  at  the  Thai 
base  in  Vietnam,  may  very  well  determine 
their  ownership  and  dispoeltlon  whenever 
the  Thais  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  The  PEB 
staff  in  Bangkok  and  Saigon,  therefore,  were 
requested  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter 
of  equipment  source  and  ownership.  The 
F'EB  Saigon  staff  had  obtained  an  up  to  date 
listing  of  U.S.  equipment  on  hand  with  the 
Thais  in  Vietnam.  The  listing  when  com- 
pared to  the  authorized  TO&E  Indicated  the 
Thais  had  excess  equipment  In  several  cate- 
gories. Since  the  listing  did  not  show  any 
cost  data,  the  Saigon  staff  was  requested  to 
cost  out  the  equipment.  This  exercise  showed 
an  equipment  valuation  of  about  $20  miUlon. 


IS  THERE  A  VIRGINIA  KNAUER? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  these  last 
days  of  the  91st  Congress,  American 
consumers  are  being  taught  a  brutal 
lesson:  The  Nixon  administration's  con- 
simier  protection  program  is  a  fraud. 
It  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

On  October  31,  1969,  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  a  consumer  messa«re 
which  paid  lip  service  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  American  consiuners.  Here  Is 
where  the  deception  begins.  The  message 
was  billed  as,  President  Nixon's  "Buyer's 
Bill  of  Rights"  but  Its  rhetoric  was,  in 
fact,  a  carbon  copy  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's 1962  Consumer  Magna  Carta. 

From  this  first  message  was  bom  a 
hodgepodge  of  proposals.  But  exposure 
of  time  and  examination  of  fine  print 
have  sho'wn  these  proposals  to  be  mere 
shadows  of  their  expressed  objectives. 
The  administration  appeared  committed 
to  legislation  that  would  strengthen  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  provide 
for  consumer  class  actions  so  that  con- 
sumers could  protect  their  own  rights 
without  waiting  for  the  bureaucracy. 
But  while  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hammered  out  the  terms  of  a  bill 
to  meet  these  objectives,  agents  of  the 
White  House,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
launched  delaying  and  obstructive  ma- 
neuvers designed  to  undercut  the  work 
of  the  committee. 
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week  ago  last  Monday,  responsible 

in  the  administration  refused 

to  discuss  a  proposed  compromise 

1  would  have  enabled  Congress  to 

low  on  those  consumer  bills  which 

broad  support,  leaving  the  most 

versial  bUl  to  be  fought  out  next 

This    refusal    followed    President 

's  charge  that  Congress  was  un- 

g  to  compromise  in  order  to  get 

protection  for  consimaers. 

Ldgislation  to  create  an  Independent 

umer  Protection  Agency  weis  worked 

,n  an  extraordinary  show  of  bipar- 

cooperation  in  the  Senate — coop- 

which  was  made  manifest  by  a 

vote  of  74  to  4.  The  cooperation 

extraordinary    because    it    came 

face  of  White  House  urging  to 

the  whole  effort. 

the  Senate  victory  was  short  lived. 

week's  tragic  Rules  Committee 

where  every  Republican  voted  in 

I  egative,  the  White  House  succeeded 

pi  eventing  the  consumer  agency  bill 

reaching  the  House  floor  where 

was  certain. 
July   1   of  this  year,  the  Senate 
.rjimousiy  passed  a  bipartisan  bill  the 
;ration    had    given    up   fighting 
This  bill  would  have  rid  the 
of  many  warranty  abuses 
plague   American   consimiers   in 
.   economic  bracket.  To  the  best  of 
l;nowledge,  the  administration  has 
Ifted  a  finger  to  press  for  the  pas- 
of  this  legislation,  despite  the  fact 
responsible  appliance  manufactur- 
retailers  now  accept  the  neces- 
legislation. 
Perhaps  the  administration's  commit- 
to  the  consumer  cause  can  best  be 
not  by  the  speeches  and  messages 
have  seen  the  light  of  day,  but 
by    the    extraordinary    circum- 
in  which  the  President  signed 
garette  Advertising  Act.  That  land- 
legislation  will  remove  from  the 
cigarette  ads  costing  hundreds  of  mil- 
of  dollars  directed  toward  the  pro- 
of a  lethal  product.  The  President 
signed  the  bill  in  the  dead  of 
without  comment.  Apparently  the 
was  too  timid  to  offend  the 
and  the  tobacco  interests 
Congress  had  dared  confront, 
this  Congress  comes  to  a  close  let 
rgcord  of  the  Senate,  and  particularly 
Commerce  Committee,  testify 
consumer  commitment.  Under  the 
of  Chairman  Magntjson  the 
Commerce   Committee   has   re- 
no  less  than  11  consumer  bills  to 
of  the  Senate.  The  Consimier 
which  I  chair  had  held  36 
of  hearing  and  taken  testimony 
nore  than  110  witnesses  in  the  91st 
s.  More  than  330  pages  of  reports 
1  leen  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  timid  behavior  of  the  admin- 
has  brought  us  a  meager  return 
time  amd  energy  investment  on 
of  con-simiers  of  this  coimtry.  And 
!  .bout  Virginia  Knauer  ? 

a  forceful,  committed  spokes- 
for  consumers,  today  she  stands 
ated,  undercut,  and  hamstrung  by 
Uarely  visible  White  House  opera- 
is  Flarmigan  and  Rose  and  the 
business-oriented  tactician  of  the 
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Commerce  Department,  General  Coun- 
sel James  Lynn. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  President 
Nixon  will  hold  his  first  press  conference 
since  early  summer.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  pressing  and  critical  issues  of  na- 
tional interest  about  which  he  is  certain 
to  be  questioned.  But  if  there  were  ade- 
quate time,  I  would  hope  that  those  pres- 
ent would  seek  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  administration  really 
willing  to  do  for  consumers? 

Will  the  administration  allow  Con- 
gress to  create  a  consimier  protection 
agency  without  putting  roadblocks  in  its 
way? 

Will  the  President  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  for  strong  coherent 
product  safety  legislation? 

Will  the  President  support  legislation 
to  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  tools  it  needs  to  police  fraud  and 
deception? 

Will  the  Paesident  support  legislation 
to  give  consimiers  a  meaningful  right 
to  protect  themselves  from  fraud  through 
class  actions? 

Will  the  President  work  for  early  pas- 
sage of  the  warranty  legislation  in  the 
next  Congress? 

Will  the  President  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  develop  basic 
automobile  insurance  reform  which  its 
studies  have  demonstrated  are  essential? 

And,  finally,  will  he  allow  the  real  Vir- 
ginia Knauer  to  stand  up? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lt.  Gen.  Harry  Hemdon  Crltz, 
Army  of  the  United  States— major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army — to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  a  vote  that  was 
taken  in  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  that 
had  to  do  with  the  future  building  of  ex- 
perimental models  of  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  SST  was  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  but  not  by  a  great  margin.  Five 
votes  would  have  changed  the  result. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  ar- 
rived at  their  conclusions  in  cormection 
with  the  SST  based  on  some  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  here.  In  examining  the 
arguments  I  find  many  of  them  had  no 
basis  in  fact;  they  were  arguments  based 
on  theory.  For  instance,  we  were  told 
about  the  damage  to  the  environment 
but  there  Is  no  scientific  basis  for  the 
charge.  We  were  told  of  the  sideline 
noise  from  the  engines,  when  the  engines 


have  not  been  built.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  know  about  the 
sideline  noise  at  this  point. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  newspapers 
this  morning  that  this  program,  which  I 
think  is  vitally  needed  and  extremely 
important  to  our  aviation  industry,  is 
still  alive  by  a  vote  taken  in  the  House. 

Recently,  34  American  scientists,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Edward  U.  Teller,  have  urged 
that  work  continue  on  the  SST  simul- 
taneously with  investigation  of  its  effects 
on  the  environment. 

Because  the  SST  is  generally  assumed 
to  have  been  defeated  because  of  its  al- 
leged adverse  effect  on  the  environment, 
this  statement  by  leading  scientists 
should  serve  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
very  great  area  of  disagreement  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  SST  will  indeed 
harm  the  envirormient. 

In  the  recent  debate  prior  to  the  SST 
vote,  the  Senate  heard  many  statements 
by  scientists  who  were  against  the  SST. 
but  these  arguments  were  almost  always 
couched  in  terms  of  equivocation.  There 
was  a  good  reason  for  this.  No  one  is  sure 
Just  what  the  environmental  effects  of 
the  SST  will  really  be. 

My  coUeague,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  said  he  had  flown  at 
twice  the  speed  of  sound  in  formation 
last  summer  and  that  there  was  no  pol- 
lution discernible  from  the  tailpipes  of 
any  aircraft  in  that  formation. 

The  Senate,  in  voting  down  the  SST, 
sacrificed  the  jobs  of  150,000  workers,  a 
billion  dollars  in  wasted  money,  and 
America's  leadership  position  in  the  avia- 
tion industry.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  rec- 
tify that  mistake.  It  would  seem  that 
the  most  rational  course  would  be  to  al- 
low continued  development  of  the  SST 
coupled  with  a  thorough  program  of  sci- 
entific Investigation  into  possible  envi- 
ronmental consequences.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  give  this  possibility  every 
consideration. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a  strong 
and  proper  stand  in  terming  the  Sen- 
ate's refusal  to  vote  funds  for  the  SST 
a  "devastating  mistake."  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  characterize  this  move — which 
will  do  so  much  more  harm  than  good— 
in  any  other  way. 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  have  con- 
tinued to  downplay  the  consequences  of 
their  action.  They  dismiss  out  of  hand 
the  loss  of  150,000  jobs,  the  loss  of  our 
Nation's  prominent  position  in  the  avia- 
tion industry,  the  $700  million  which 
has  been  wasted  and  the  $278  million  in 
contract  terminations  which  will  be 
wasted. 

However,  I  wonder  whether  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  dismiss  these  losses  so 
easily.  As  the  realization  begins  to  dawn 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  voted  in-epara- 
ble  damage  to  a  significant  portion  of 
our  economy,  that  we  have  given  up 
leadership  in  an  extremely  important 
technological  field  and  thrown  away  $1 
billion  to  boot — then  I  wonder  whether 
the  defeat  of  the  SST  will  be  applauded 
or  deplored. 

I  think  it  will  be  deplored.  That  Is  why 
I  intend  to  discuss  this  matter  further  in 
this  Chamber  before  the  end  of  the 
session. 
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I  believe  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  voted  against  the  SST  should  re- 
consider their  position,  particularly  if 
they  were  motivated  by  many  of  the 
arguments  I  listened  to  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  which  had  no  basis  in  science. 
I  would  urge  them  to  weigh  carefully 
the  damaging  consequences  of  their  vote 
against  what  we  have  achieved  in  favor 
of  preserving  the  environment  based  on 
some  very  specious  and  I  believe  unreli- 
able information. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1410. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  proceed  to  state 
the  items  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1410. 


ENRICO  DeMONTE 

The  bill  (H.R.  2335)  for  the  reUef  of 
Enrico  DeMonte  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1394),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  mesisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that  In  the  determination  of  the 
right  of  Enrico  DeMonte,  of  Niagara  Palls, 
N.Y.  to  widower's  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202(f)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended  (42  TJ.S.C.  402(f)(1).  as 
amended) .  he  Is  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port from  his  late  vrtfe,  Rose  DeMonte.  at 
the  time  of  her  death  on  October  15,  1963. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  said: 

"Mr.  Enrico  DeMonte  was  completely  dis- 
abled from  performing  gainful  employment 
In  an  industrial  accident  in  1928.  The  acci- 
dent caused  an  Injury  to  Mr.  DeMonte's  eyes 
with  the  result  that  his  eyesight  was  so  im- 
paired that  he  has  been  held  to  be  function- 
ally blind  for  purposes  of  earning  a  Uvlng 
and  his  own  support.  His  sole  personal  source 
of  Income,  except  for  a  small  amount  of  In- 
terest upon  a  savings  account.  Is  and  has 
been  the  meager  monthly  sum  of  $100.  This 
represents  a  disability  payment  which  is 
made  out  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
fund.  Considering  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeMonte 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,  this 
amount  was  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  the  minimal  support  necessary  for 
their  subsistence.  His  wife  was.  therefore, 
forced  to  obtain  employment  In  1930  or  1931 
In  order  to  properly  support  themselves  and 
their  three  minor  children.  Prior  to  that 
time,  she  was  unable  to  obtain  any  employ- 
ment because  of  the  economic  depression 
which  existed. 

"Mrs.  DeMonte  was  forced  to  continue 
full-time  employment,  as  and  when  she  was 
able  to  obtain  it.  and  In  1941  or  1942,  she 
obtained  a  full-time  job  at  the  Chisholm- 
Rlder  Co.,  Inc..  In  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.,  where 
she  continued  her  employment  until  the  year 


1959  when  a  plantwlde  strike  caused  her 
employer  to  discontinue  normal  operation 
and  go  into  a  minimal  operation  under  a 
skeleton  crew. 

"Mrs.  DeMonte  was  then  forced  to  seek 
new  employment  whenever  and  wherever 
available  and  of  any  type  available  to 
her.  For  a  period  of  approximately  3 
months,  she  collected  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits,  but  thereafter  she  ob- 
tained part-time  employment  with  the 
board  of  education  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
where  she  worked  during  the  years  1959 
through  the  time  of  her  accidental  death  on 
October  15,  1963.  Unfortunately.  Mrs.  De- 
Monte was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
which  occurred  on  that  date.  Mrs.  DeMonte, 
while  laid  off  during  the  years  1959  through 
1963,  fully  expected  to  be  recalled  to  the 
Chlsholm-Rider  Co.  plant  and  as  a  union 
member  with  17  years  seniority  at  the  time 
of  the  layoff,  rhe  would  have  been  recalled. 
This  belief  is  ;trengthened  by  the  fact  that 
some  time  In  the  year  1964  the  Chlsholm- 
Rlder  plant  reopened  production  and  com- 
menced the  recall  of  former  employees  re- 
leased because  of  the  plant  shutdown. 

"Mr.  DeMonte  made  application  for  widow- 
er's Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  following  his  vrtfe's  death.  He  ap- 
plied for  these  benefits  because  his  wife 
was  and  had  been  the  main  support  of  the 
fanUIy  for  many  years. 

"tJnder  the  Social  Security  Act  a  widower 
must  have  been  receiving  at  least  one-half  of 
his  support  from  his  wife  at  the  time  of 
her  death  in  order  to  qualify  for  widower's 
Insurance  benefits.  (Under  the  regulations 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  a  vrtd- 
ower  meets  this  requirement  if  his  wife  was 
contributing  at  least  one-half  of  his  support 
for  a  reasonable  period  before  her  death.  A 
period  of  12  months  preceding  the  date  of 
death  is  considered  a  reasonable  period  unless 
there  Is  a  change  In  the  support  situation 
during  such  period.)  The  reason  for  the  sup- 
port requirement  is  to  assure  that  benefits 
will  be  paid  only  in  situations  where  the 
widower  had  been  dependent  on  his  deceased 
wife  for  his  support  and  lost  that  support 
as  a  result  of  her  death. 

"As  Is  noted  In  the  memorandum  accom- 
panying the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
report,  the  Information  furnished  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  showed  that 
In  the  12-month  period  before  she  died,  on 
October  15,  1963.  Mrs.  DeMonte  was  work- 
ing part  time  and  Mr.  DeMont*  was  getting 
biweekly  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments. (Mr.  De  Monte  had  been  receiving 
such  payments  since  1928,  when  he  became 
disabled.)  Mrs.  DeMonte  had  a  net  income  of 
91,674.50  In  the  12  months  Immediately  pre- 
ceding her  death.  In  the  same  period  her  hus- 
band's income  was  $1,300  In  workmen's  com- 
pensation (v;hlch  Is  not  subject  to  taxes). 
The  total  Income  to  the  couple  for  that  period 
was  $2,974.50,  and  the  value  of  Mr.  DeMonte's 
support  was  determined  to  be  one-half  of 
•2,974.50  or  $1,487.25.  Since  Mr.  DeMonte's 
Income  of  $1,300  was  more  than  half  that 
amount,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
determined  that  Mr.  DeMonte  did  not  re- 
ceive one-half  of  his  support  from  his  wife 
In  the  year  before  her  death  and  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  widower's  Insurance 
benefits. 

"On  October  13,  1964,  Mr.  DeMonte  re- 
quested a  hearing  before  an  examiner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  specific  issue 
determined  at  the  hearing,  which  was  held  on 
March  24.  1985,  was  whether  Mr.  DeMonte 
was  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  his  support 
from  his  wife  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The 
hearing  examiner  found  that  Mr.  DeMont«'s 
tax-free  Income  of  $1,300  a  year  hud  provided 
more  than  one-half  of  his  support  prior  to 
the  death  of  his  wife  on  October  15,  1963.  He 
therefore  upheld  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Admin- 
istration's determination  that  Mr.  DeMonte 


was  not  entitled  to  widower's  Insurance  bene- 
fits. 

"The  committee  has  determined  that  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  this  case  have 
served  to  deny  social  security  benefits  to  a 
dependent  Individual,  who  Is  clearly  of  a 
class  of  Individuals  who  were  Intended  to  be 
benefited  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"The  beneficiary  of  this  bill  Is  a  man  who, 
according  to  the  information  supplied  to  the 
committee,  was  not  g^alnfully  employed  since 
1928.  As  has  been  noted  in  this  rei>ort  and 
aa  outlined  in  the  departmental  memoran- 
dum, the  law  only  permitted  a  consideration 
of  a  12-month  period  Immediately  preceding 
Mrs.  DeMonte's  death  and  did  not  make  It 
possible  to  examine  the  history  prior  to  that 
time  when  the  actual  facts  show  that  she 
was  the  main  support  of  the  family  and  had 
she  died  In  that  period.  Mr.  DeMonte  woiild 
have  been  eligible  for  the  benefits  he  now 
seeks.  The  Department  has  questioned  relief 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  preferen- 
tial In  this  Instance.  However,  the  commit- 
tee feels  the  facts  are  sufficiently  unique 
that  legislative  relief  shoiUd  be  extended  in 
this  Instance  and  accordingly  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


MRS.  FRANCINE  M.  'WELCH 

The  bill  (H.R.  12173)  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Francine  M.  Welch  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1398),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUKPOBK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Pranclne  M.  Welch  of  liability  In 
the  amount  of  $5,568.74,  representing  pay- 
ments of  living  quarters  allowance  as  an 
employee  of  the  Air  Porce  In  the  period 
July  20,  1964,  through  March  8,  1969,  which 
was  subsequently  held  to  be  payable  to  her 
as  a  Federal  employee  serving  overseas. 

STATEMENT 

The  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Its  favorable 
report  on  the  bill  said: 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Porce  in  Its 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated 
that  the  payments  were  received  In  good 
faith  and  In  reliance  upon  determinations 
made  by  responsible  Air  Force  officials,  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  Department  would  have 
no  objection  to  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill.  The  Comptroller  General  in  his  re- 
port noted  Its  policy  objection  to  private 
relief  but  stated  that  It  viewed  the  matter 
as  a  case  for  determination  by  the  Congress. 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Porce  In  Its 
report  outlined  the  situation  as  regards  the 
regulations  authorizing  the  payment  of  liv- 
ing quarters  (LQA)  to  a  clvUlan  employee  of 
the  Government  serving  overseas.  The  Air 
Force  noted  that  in  order  for  an  employee 
who  is  recruited  outside  of  the  United  States 
for  employment  In  a  foreign  area  to  qualify 
for  the  allowance,  the  person  must  meet  the 
conditions  of  either  section  031.12c  or  031. 12d 
of  the  Department  of  State  Standardized 
Regulations.  The  first  section  allows  ellglbU- 
Ity  to  a  locally  hired  Government  employee 
If  the  person  had  been  working  in  the  foreign 
area  for  an  employer  named  In  that  section 
and  "the  employee  was  recruited  In  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  a  possession  of  the 
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United  States'  by  that  employer,  'and  had 
bet  n  in  substantially  continuous  employ- 
me  nt  by  such  employer  under  conditions 
wb  Ich  provided  for  his  return  transportation 
to'  such  U.S.  area. 

Section  031. 12d  requires  that  "the  em- 
plc  yee  was  temporarily  In.  the  foreign  area 
travel  or  formal  study  and  immediately 
r  to  such  travel  or  study  had  resided  In 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  a  possession 
the  United  Statee.'  Current  policy  In  De- 
of  Defense  Instruction  1418.1,  Jan- 
14.  1969.  reflects  the  consistent  Inter- 
pr^atlon  of  section  031  12d  by  providing: 
In  applying  the  provisions  of  section 
.12d,  the  determination  of  a  locally  hired 
's  eligibility  under  the  criterion 
t^porarUy  in  the  area  for  travel  or  formal 
must  be  administered  with  caution. 
Individual  determination  must  be  made 
each  case  In  consideration  of  all  known 
umstances.  As  a  general  rule,  this  crl- 
teifon  will  be  limited  to  persons  who  clearly 
planning  to  continue  their  travels  and 
have  no  prior  residence  in  the  area. 
As  is  noted  In  the  Air  Force  report.  It  was 
tlmAtely  determined  that  Mrs.  Welch  did 
meet  either  eligibility  criteria.  This,  of 
Is  a  determination  that  was  made 
than  5  years  after  the  Initial  contrary 
determination  was  made.  The  problem  In 
case  was  that  while  she  had  traveled  to 
and  apparently  would  have  qualified 
unher  section  031. 12d,  she  was  held  not  to 
hafe  qualified  because  she  was  locally  em- 
tn  Germany  prior  to  obtaining  Gov- 
employment  In  Spain.  The  review 
the  Air  Force  of  her  reasons  for  traveling 
EJurope  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  did 
qualify  under  the  requirement  that  she 
in  the  foreign  area  "temporarily  for 
."  The  Air  Force  noted  that  the  In- 
on  her  application  for  employ- 
t  and  her  application  for  quarters  of 
stated  facts  which  should  have 
al^ted  responsible  personnel  to  the  facts 
ref  ;rred  to  above.  It  was  also  noted  that 
thire  was  no  administrative  authority  for 
In  this  instance.  It  is  therefore  clear 
Mrs.  Welch's  only  recourse  U  to  peO- 
Congxess  for  relief  as  provided  in  this 


In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Air  Force 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  Includ- 
the  evident  good  faith  of  the  employee 
fully  disclosing  the  circumstances  con- 
her  presence  in  Europe  and  reliance 
upbn  the  Air  Force  determination  for  an 
eT  ended  period,  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
be  considered  favorably." 
'  tlie  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
m«  rltorlous  and  recommends  it  favorably. 
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]  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  FOUNDATION 

rhe  bill  (H.R.  2214)  for  the  relief  of 
th  !  Mutual  Benefit  Foundation,  was  con- 
sic  ered.  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  retid 
th ;  third  time,  and  passed. 

^T.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uranimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

;  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
91-1404>.  explaining  the  purposes 

the  measure. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w£s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oup, as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

'  Tie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  o  pay  87.500  to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Poun- 
da  ion,  a  charitable  corporation,  in  full 
settlement  of  its  claims  against  the  United 
St)  tes  for  the  value  of  the  private  yacht 
Soithem  Breeze  which  was  requisitioned  by 
thi  United  States  in  1941  and  delivered  to  the 
U.f.  Maritime  Commission  at  Galveston,  Tex. 


8TATXMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  bill  HJi.  2976  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  May  9,  1968,  at 
which  time  the  committee  received  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  Southern  Breeze  was  a  pleasure  yacht 
owned  by  Leslie  A.  Layne.  The  committee 
has  been  furnished  with  a  report  of  survey 
of  condition  of  the  yacht  dated  December 
17,  1941.  This  survey  disclosed  that  the  yacht 
was  built  in  1912  and  was  91  feet  8  Inches 
In  length.  It  was  17  feet  wide  and  had  a 
depth  of  8  feet  6  Inches.  Its  groes  tonnage 
was  93.24  and  its  net  tonnage  was  63  tons. 
It  was  powered  by  two  220-hor8epower  6- 
cylinder  gasoline  engines.  The  cabins  and 
housing  on  the  inside  were  built  of  ma- 
hogany and  on  the  outside  teak.  The  veeeel 
was  a  flush  deck  type  with  wooden  house 
amidshlp  and  navigating  bridge  on  top  of 
house  fore  part.  The  survey  detailed  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  was  equipped  with  auxiliary 
machinery  Including  a  refrigerating  unit,  a 
butane  gas  system  for  the  galley,  and  an 
auxiliary  generator.  The  appraisal  of  the 
vessel  in  connection  with  the  survey  was 
$49,912. 

The  Southern  Breeze  was  a  pleasure  yacht 
owned  by  Leslie  A.  Layne.  Length  91  feet  8 
Inches,  breadth  17  feet;  net  tons  63. 

The  vessel  was  requisitioned  and  possession 
was  delivered  to  the  District  Manager,  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
December  17.  1941,  at  Galveston.  Thereafter, 
the  owner.  Mr.  Layne.  was  advised  that  the 
vessel  was  lost  somewhere  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  In  April  1943  but  was  later  advised 
that  the  vessel  (YP-158,  official  number 
209519)  was  In  custody  of  7th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Miami.  Pla.  Still  later  (Mar.  3,  1954) 
the  owner  was  advised  by  Lloyd's  Register 
of  American  Yachts  that  the  yacht  South- 
em  Breeze  had  foundered.  So.  since  shortly 
after  the  date  of  requisition  the  owner  was 
unable  to  definitely  determine  the  location 
of  the  yacht. 

On  February  17,  1942.  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  transmitted  to  Mr.  L.  A. 
Layne  an  offer  of  87,500  for  the  vessel  and 
equipment.  Mr.  Layne  considered  this  offer 
wholly  Inadequate  and  much  correspondence 
was  had  as  to  Its  value.  Mr.  Layne  furnished 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  the  ap- 
praisal referred  to  above  which  was  made  by 
one  R.  L.  Wynee,  an  independent  marine  ap- 
praiser who  had  no  connection  with  Mr. 
Layne.  As  has  been  stated,  according  to  this 
Itemized  appraisal  the  vessel,  machinery  and 
equipment  as  of  December  17,  1941,  was  ap- 
praised at  $49,912.  The  committee  was  also 
advised  that  at  that  time  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  to  the  attention  of  Adm.  E.  S. 
Land,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Crotty,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Port  of  Houston,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  been  cognizant  of  the  ves- 
sel for  from  12  to  IS  years  and  knew  Its  value, 
and  that  In  his  opinion  based  on  the  present 
values  (1942)  the  vessel  could  not  be  replaced 
at  a  cost  of  $90,000  to  $100,000.  He  placed  the 
market  value  at  not  less  than  one-half  Its 
replacement  value.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Layne 
offered  (for  the  purpose  of  settling  and  com- 
promising the  dispute)  to  accept  $34,400  for 
the  vessel. 

After  much  correspondence  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  on  June  9,  1945,  for- 
warded a  bill  of  sale,  affidavit,  and  public 
voucher  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Layne  and  a 
suggested  form  of  letter  to  be  signed  by  Mr. 
Layne's  attorney,  who  at  that  time  was 
Hon.  W.  M.  Streetman.  The  accompanying 
letter  advised  that  when  the  above-listed 
necessary  documents  were  executed  and  re- 
turned the  matter  of  payment  of  $5,625,  rep- 
resenting 75  percent  of  the  sum  determined 
by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  to  be 


Just  compensation  for  the  vessel,  would  b« 
given  prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  Layne  objected  to  the  form  of  the  bill 
of  sale  and  refused  to  execute  it.  Further 
correspondence  was  had  as  to  this  feature 
and  Mr.  Lajme  did  not  return  the  papers. 
Therefore,  he  did  not  receive  the  $5,625,  or 
any  amount.  At  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  the 
witness  In  behalf  of  the  claimant  was  ques- 
tioned concerning  this  Incident  and  the  wit- 
ness was  the  attorney  representing  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Foundation,  the  charitable 
corporation  to  which  the  owner  transferred 
his  interest  and  stated  that  neither  Mr. 
Layne  nor  the  foundation  was  paid  anything 
by  the  Government. 

The  bill  recites  that  the  claim  for  com- 
pensatlon  for  requisition  of  the  vessel  was 
assigned  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  Leslie  A. 
Layne.  to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Foundation.  Mr. 
Layne,  long  prior  to  his  death,  made  the 
transfer  to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Foundation, 
a  charitable  corporation,  of  all  and  every 
claim  and  demand  held  by  him  against 
the  United  States  (or  any  agency  thereof) 
for  compensation  for  said  vessel. 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  matter  and  the  facts  concerning  it  as 
disclosed  In  the  information  submitted  to  the 
committee  and  the  testimony  at  the  hearing 
as  well  BB  those  outlined  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  committee 
has  concluded  that  the  most  equitable 
resolution  of  the  matter  at  this  time  is  to 
provide  for  a  payment  of  $7,500.  This  is  the 
amount  originally  fixed  by  the  Government 
which  was  not  paid  due  to  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  to  accept  any  amount 
due  to  disagreement  as  to  values.  However, 
since  the  vessel  has  been  lost  and  the  Inter- 
vening period  has  made  it  difficult  to  estab- 
lish value.  It  is  felt  that  the  best  settlement 
of  the  matter  can  be  effected  by  providing 
for  a  payment  of  $7,500  to  the  assignee  of 
the  owner's  interest — that  is,  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Foundation.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  amended  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  accordingly 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
2214,  without  amendment. 


JULIUS  DEUTSCH 

The  bill  (H.R.  7267)  to  require  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  reoi>en  and  redetermine  the  claim  of 
Julius  Deutsch  against  the  Government 
of  Poland,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1407),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori)> 
as  follows: 

PTTRPosas 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  that  notwithstanding  any  prior 
decision  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  the  Commission  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  reopen  and  redetermine,  after 
hearing,  the  claim  of  Julius  Deutsch  against 
the  Government  of  Poland,  based  upon  the 
claim  of  the  said  Julius  Deutsch.  of  a  50-per- 
cent Interest  In  the  Polish  corpwratlon 
"Lenko"  S.A. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any  award 
made  by  the  Commission  after  a  redetermin- 
ation shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  Polish  Claims  Fund  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  the  award  bad  been 
made  prior  to  March  31, 1966. 
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In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  legislation, 
the  Hoiwe  Judiciary  Conamlttee  set  forth 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  follows : 

The  claim  referred  to  in  the  bill  was  a  part 
of  a  claim  filed  with  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  on  September  1,  1960. 
It  was  filed  within  the  filing  period  for 
claims  against  Poland  which  was  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended. 

Title  I  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  conferred 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  receive,  examine,  ad- 
judicate, and  render  final  decision  with  re- 
spect to  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  within  the  terms  of  the  Yugoslav 
Claims  Agreement  of  1948,  or  concluded 
within  the  terms  of  any  claims  agreement 
thereafter  concluded  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
coxmtry  for  the  settlement  and  discharge  of 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  the  nationalization  of  other  tak- 
ing of  property. 

The  claim  filed  by  Julius  Deutsch  was  In 
the  amount  of  $5,045,829  and  was  based 
upon  the  nationalization  or  other  taking  by 
the  Government  of  Poland  of  the  interest 
he  claimed  in  two  corporations  In  Poland. 

On  November  24,  1965,  after  consideration 
by  the  CJommisslon,  an  award  in  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $40,28850,  plus  Interest  in 
the  amount  of  $29,141.88,  was  made  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Deutsch  for  his  45-percent  Interest  in 
the  corporation,  Slaka  Fabryka  Grenlpl,  S.A., 
located  at  Blelska,  Poland,  which  was  na- 
tionalized by  the  Government  of  Poland  on 
June  26,  1948.  The  portion  of  the  claim  based 
upon  the  nationalization  of  Mr.  Deutsch's 
asserted  50  percent  interest  in  the  second 
corporation  known  as  "Lenko,"  S.A..  located 
at  Wapiennlce  and  Blelska,  Poland,  was  de- 
nied for  claimant's  failure  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission,  his  owner- 
ship In  such  corporation  on  July  4,  1947,  the 
date  of  Its  nationalization  or  taking  by  the 
Government  of  Poland. 

The  Foreign  CTalms  Settlement  Commis- 
sion in  Its  report  noted  that  while  no  hear- 
ing was  requested  by  the  claimant  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  oral  argument  or  the  filing  of 
additional  evidence  concerning  his  denial, 
written  objections  were  filed  and  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission,  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  final  decision  on  February  2, 
1966.  The  final  decision  affirmed  the  award 
with  respect  to  the  first  corporation  and  the 
denial  concerning  the  second  corporation. 

A  petition  to  reopen  the  claim  for  a  recon- 
sideration was  filed  by  Mr.  Deutsch's  attor- 
ney on  March  3,  1966,  together  with  certain 
additional  evidence  concerning  claimant's 
ownership  of  the  property  which  had  been 
denied.  The  attorney  was  advised  that  the 
new  evidence  was  found  not  sufficient  to 
establish  claimant's  alleged  ownership  In  the 
corporation  "Lenko"  S.A.  at  the  time  of  Its 
nationalization  in  1947  and  thus  provided 
no  basis  for  the  reopening  of  the  claim. 

The  Issue  raised  in  connection  with  this 
bill  Is,  therefore,  the  basis  for  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  reopening  of  the  claim.  As  is  noted 
in  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  on  April  28,  1966,  an  at- 
torney for  the  claimant  requested  that  he 
be  permitted  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion to  challenge  certain  of  its  findings  and 
conclusions  in  connection  with  the  claim. 
The  attorney  was  advised  that  this  was  im- 
possible since  the  program  was  completed 
and  the  claim  could  not  be  reconsidered  or 
heard.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  legislative 
relief  was  sought  as  embodied  In  this  bill. 

In  order  to  further  develop  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  matter,  a  hearing  was  scheduled 


on  the  bill  on  January  22.  1970.  The  witness 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  claimant  stat«d 
that  the  particular  facts  of  this  case  provide 
extenuating  circumstances  Justifying  relief 
and  further  that  a  decision  of  a  PolUh  court 
rendered  on  November  25,  1969,  constituted 
new  evidence  which  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  commission  at  the  time  of  Its 
original  consideration  of  the  claim. 

While  the  facts  must  be  established  before 
the  Commission  under  the  provision  of  this 
bill,  the  information  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee Indicates  that  the  property  which  Is 
the  subject  matter  of  this  claim  is  a  textile 
manufacturing  plant  with  buildings  In 
Blelsko  and  Waplenca,  Poland.  It  was  stated 
that  this  business  was  founded  in  1880  by 
the  father  of  the  claimant,  and  In  1908,  upon 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  claimant  and 
his  older  brother  became  the  sole  owners  of 
the  company  and  operated  the  business  as  a 
partnership  under  the  name  of  "Deutsch 
Bros." 

In  1936,  the  brother  organized  a  corpora- 
tion, "Lenko"  S.A.,  and  all  of  the  assets  of 
Deutsch  Bros  were  transferred  to  the  corpo- 
ration in  exchange  for  12  shares  of  stock 
which  were  divided  equally  between  the  two 
brothers.  One  of  the  principal  Issues  in  this 
case  relates  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of 
the  corporation.  In  January  of  1939.  the 
shares  were  reissued  as  bearer  shares.  At  the 
subcommittee  hearing,  it  was  asserted  that 
each  brother  retained  the  same  50  percent 
ownership  as  before.  It  was  further  stated 
that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
the  stock  certificates  were  kept  In  the  vaults 
of  the  corporate  headquarters  at  Blelsko  lo- 
cated within  a  few  miles  of  the  German 
border.  Just  prior  to  the  German  invasion  of 
Poland,  the  claimant  made  preparations  to 
leave  the  country  and  forwarded  these  stock 
certificates  300  miles  eastward  to  Lenko's 
representative  in  Warsaw  with  Instructions 
to  make  arrangements  for  their  safe  keeping. 
Julian  Deutsch  then  fled  from  Poland  and 
never  returned.  He  settled  In  the  United 
States  and  became  a  citizen  on  April  21. 
1946.  The  corporate  representative  In  Warsaw 
deposited  the  stock  certificates  for  safe  keep- 
ing in  a  bank  used  by  the  corporation  in  that 
city  and  apparently  there  is  no  question  con- 
cerning the  fact  of  the  deposit  in  the  bank. 

After  the  war.  the  Government  of  Poland 
began  nationalizing  its  economy  and  the 
Lenko  plant  was  nationalized  on  July  4.  1947. 
The  securities  remained  on  deposit  in  the 
bank  and,  when  that  bank  was  liquidated, 
the  certificates  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Polish  Natlona;.  Economic  Bank. 

As  has  been  noted  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  in  Its  report,  this  as- 
pect of  the  claim  was  deiUed  on  the  basis 
of  a  finding  that  Julian  Deutsch  had  failed 
to  provide  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sion his  ownership  in  the  corporation  on  the 
date  of  nationalization  In  1947. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion m  Its  report  on  a  similar  bill  in  the  90th 
Congress  opposed  the  bill,  and  has  advised 
the  committee  that  it  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion concerning  the  bill  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. In  that  report  the  Commission  noted 
that  proposals  which  would  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Polish  claims  program  were 
not  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  stated  that 
the  Commission  had  opposed  the  extension. 
It  was  also  noted  that  there  is  presently  no 
money  in  the  Polish  Claims  Fund  to  pay 
claims  such  as  the  one  embodied  in  this  bill. 
If  a  payment  Is  determined  to  be  due  upon 
further  consideration  of  the  claim  as  author- 
ized in  the  bin.  It  will  only  be  made  If  other 
money  is  deposited  to  the  fund  as  outlined 
in  the  Commission's  report.  The  committee 
has  considered  the  objections  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  has  concluded  that  they  must  be 
weighed  in  the  light  of  the  relief  sought 
under  this  bill.  The  committee  views  this  bill 


as  being,  in  essence,  an  appeal  for  a  rehear- 
ing of  the  matter.  Such  a  rehearing  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  consider  the  deter- 
mlnauon  by  the  Polish  court  In  1968.  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  this  report  and  is  In 
the  nature  of  subsequently  developed  evi- 
dence which  was  not  before  the  Commission 
at  the  time  of  its  previous  determination. 
Clearly,  the  Commission  provides  the  best 
forum  for  a  determination  of  this  matter, 
and.  while  the  facts  were  discussed  exten- 
sively before  the  subcommittee  in  the  course 
of  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  the  committee 
makes  no  findings  as  to  the  ultimate  deter- 
nilnaUons  based  on  these  facts  for  these  are 
matters  within  the  province  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill  tyt,  con- 
sidered favorably. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  7267,  without 
amendment. 


JAMES  HOWARD  GIPPIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  7830)  for  the  reUef  of 
James  Howard  Giffln  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1408) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptrnposK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  provide  that  notwithstanding  any  con- 
trary provision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  ch.  9;  49 
Stat.  967-974.  as  amended),  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  aggregate  amount  of  an- 
nuity which  would  have  been  payable  under 
such  act  to  James  Howard  Giffln  of  Baln- 
brldge.  Ohio  (RJii.  No.  A-57244l').  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  earliest  date  for 
which  he  could  (upon  filing  application 
therefor)  have  become  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  such  act  and  ending  with  the  date 
with  respect  to  which  he  first  commenced  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  such  act;  and  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  the  said  James  Howard 
Giffln  (out  of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count In  the  Treasury)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  so  certified  by  such  Board. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee  relates  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  follows : 

James  Howard  Giffln  was  a  railroad  em- 
ployee who,  the  committee  has  been  advised, 
was  employed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road up  to  March  of  1947.  The  report  of  the 
Ralh-oad  Retirement  Board  Indicates  that  his 
last  day  of  work  was  March  1.  1947.  He  be- 
came a  patient  in  the  Athens  SUte  Hospital 
In  Athens.  Ohio,  in  April  of  1947.  However, 
he  did  not  file  an  application  for  an  annuity 
benefit  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
until  March  3,  1954.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  advised  the  committee  that  he  was 
awarded  an  annuity  based  on  his  being  per- 
manently disabled  to  work  In  his  regular  oc- 
cupation of  railroad  flagman  by  reason  of 
psychosis.  He  Is  stiU  receiving  this  annuity. 

The  annuity  award,  which  was  made  in 
Aiigust  1954.  was  effective  September  3.  1953, 
6  months  before  the  date  his  application  was 
filed.  This  was  the  earliest  beginning  date 
permissible  under  section  2(c)  of  the  act 
under  which  an  annuity  could  not  begin  to 


40^26 


accrue  earlier  than  "6  months  before  the 
flUnj  of  the  application."  (The  retroactive 
perl  xl  was  subsequently  Increased  by  Con- 
to  12  months  with  respect  to  appUca- 
tlonh  filed  silter  August  1954.) 

T  le  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  op- 
the  relief  which  would  be  extended 
Griffin  by  this  bill.  They  have  pointed 
that  among  other  reasons,  Incompetency 
Included  In  the  law  as  providing  an 
on  for  the  requirement  that  an  ap- 
pUcltlon  be  made  for  benefits  in  order  to 
pro^  ide  for  the  retroactive  payment  of  an- 
nuliles.  In  stating  its  opposition  to  private 
rell«  f,  the  Board  commented.  In  part,  as 
f  oll<  ws : 
r'hls 
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limitation  on  accruals  reflects  the 

policy  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

ell  as  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 

a  similar  restriction  on  accruals) 

drovlde   current  Income  to  beneficiaries 

ihe    form   of   regular   monthly   benefits. 

Is  no  express  exception  In  the  act  to 

limitation  on  accruals  because  of  the 

pfoyee"s   Incompetency.   Nor  can  one   be 

There   Is  provision  In  the  act  for 

person  to  act  on  behalf  of  an  Incom- 

(sec.  19)  but  It  Is  provided  that  other- 

every  Individual  receiving  or  claiming 

shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to 

cj)mpetent  until  notice  to  the  contrary  Is 

ved  by  the  Board. 

matter   of   fault,   negligence,   Igno- 

of  the  law,  Incompe'tency.  and  so  forth, 

cdnnectlon  with  failure  to  apply  for  bene- 

it  the  earliest  possible  date  Is  not  In- 

and  does  not  arise.  The  purpose  of 

act   is   to   provide   current   Income;    so 

beyond  the  limited  accrual  period 

nionths  at  the  time  Mr.  Griffln  applied) 

I  lot  provided  for,  Irrespective  of  consld- 

of  lack  of  fault,  ignorance,  or  In- 
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com]  letence. 

(Csrtaln  lump-sum  payments  are  provided 
for  specific  purposes:  there  Is  an  insurance 
lumi  simi  for  burial  purposes  and  a  resid- 
ual Jump  sum  to  guarantee  that  an  em- 
and  his  survivors  will  get  benefits  at 
equal  to  his  contributions.) 

policy  and  administrative  consldera- 

whlch  lie  behind  this  limitation  on  ac- 

in   the  Railroad   Retirement   Act   as 

as  In  the  Social  Security  Act  are  not,  of 

.  pertinent  here  since  there  Is  no  pro- 

to  change  the  law.  The  proposal  here 

make  an  exception,  by  way  of  a  private 

to  the  statutory  rule  which  limited  the 

of  Mr.  Oriffin's  annuity  to  6  months. 

Is,    which   required   that   his   annuity 

be  made  effective  no  earlier  than  Sep- 

3.  1963.  Enactment  of  this  bUl  would 

precedent   for   introduction   of   other 

bUls  to  provide  the  same  preferred 

in  similar  cases,  and  enactment  of 

bills  would  result  in  a  very  unequal  and 

application  of  the  law." 

committee   has  carefully  considered 

i  tatements  of  the  Retirement  Board  set 

In  its  report  and  as  referred  to  above, 

as  the  other  Information  submitted 

committee  in  connection  with  this 

The  wife  of  the  claimant  stated  that 

she   Informed   her   husband's  em- 

that  her  husband  was  a  patient  at 

^.thens   State  Hospital.   This  was  done 

phone  call  placed  to  a  Mr.  A.  S.  Weller, 

Jwae  the  superintendent  of  the  Newark 

Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad,  at  Newark, 
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committee   has   carefully   considered 

lacts  of  this  case  and  determined  that 

(^cumstances  Justify  the  relief  provided 

s  bill,  that  Is,  that  this  man  be  granted 

benefits    to    which    the    board 

him  entitled.  It  appears  that  the  per- 

t   disability   that    forms   a   basis   for 

lienefits  he  is  presently  receiving  must 

operated  to  inhibit  his  ability  to  apply 

le  benefits  himself.  The  fact  that  others 

to  adequately  protect  his  rights  should 

■  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose 
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of  denying  him  those  benefits.  The  report  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  does  not  raise 
any  question  concerning  his  entitlement  to 
the  benefits.  Their  opposition  Is  grounded 
upon  a  failure  to  apply  In  a  timely  fashion. 
Since  ho  was  subsequently  entitled  to  the 
benefits  and  the  retroactive  period  would 
Include  the  period  of  his  Initial  hospitalizti- 
tion.  It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

After  a  review  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  HJl.  7830. 


BIT  J.  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  106)  for  the  relief  of 
Waldemar  E.  Kunstmann  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  bill  (S.  4557)  to  amend  Public 
Law  91-273  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

8.  4557 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101(b)  of  Puhlla  Law  91-273  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(9)  Project  71-9,  fire,  safety,  and  ade- 
quacy of  operating  conditions  projects,  var- 
ious locations,  $25,500,000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(a)  of  Public  Law  91- 
273  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after  "(3)," 
and  by  inserting  ",  and  (9)"  after  "(4)". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1414),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY   OF   THE    BILL 

This  bill  amends  Public  Law  91-273.  the 
Atomic  Energy  CkMnmlsslon  Fiscal  Year  1971 
Authorization  Act,  by  providing  a  supple- 
mental authorization  for  appropriations  of 
$25.5  million  for  the  construction  at  various 
locations  of  Improvements  to  further  en- 
hance fire  protection,  safety,  and  operating 
conditions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's nuclear  weapons  production  and  re- 
search facilities.  These  fxinds  were  requested 
by  the  President  after  careful  and  thorough 
study  by  the  AEC  and  Independent  fire  Insur- 
ance consultants  taking  Into  coslderatlon 
the  combination  of  gradual  deterioration  of 
aging  facilities  and  advances  In  fire  and 
safety  techniques  and  materials. 

The  bill  Is  In  two  sections.  Section  1 
amends  subsection  101(b)  of  Public  Law  91- 
273  by  adding  paragraph  (9).  line  Item  fop 
construction  project  71-9.  at  an  authorized 
level  of  $26.5  million. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  a  technical 
amendment  to  subsection  101(a)  of  Public 
Law  91-273,  containing  limitations  appli- 
cable to  the  authorization,  by  providing  an 
appropriate  reference  to  the  new  paragraph 
added  by  section  1. 


BACKCaOTTND 

On  September  14,  1970,  the  President  trans- 
mitted an  executive  commiinlcation  (H.  Doc. 
No.  91-382)  to  the  Congress  requesting  the 
Congress  to  consider  projxjsed  supplemental 
appropriations  most  of  which  Involved  In- 
creased  budget  authorizations.  Accompany- 
ing that  request  was  a  letter  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  which  delineated 
the  amounts  of  appropriations  desired  in- 
cluding $25.5  million  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  plant  and  capital  equipment. 

By  letter  dated  September  12,  1970,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  the 
supplemental  appropriations  requested  by 
the  President.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
full  committee  on  December  3.  1970.  In  view 
of  the  classified  nature  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, the  hearings  were  conducted  In  execu- 
tive session. 

On  December  3,  1970,  Chairman  Hollfleld, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Hosmer,  Introduced  H.R.  19908,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $25,- 
600,000.  Vice  Chairman  Pastore  introduced 
an  Identical  bill,  S.  4557.  on  the  same  day. 
On  December  4,  1970,  the  full  committee  met 
In  executive  session  for  markup  of  the  bills. 
At  this  session,  the  committee  voted  to  ap- 
prove reporting  of  the  bills  favorably  with- 
out amendment  and  adopted  this  report. 

HEARINGS 

On  December  3,  1970,  the  full  conunlttee 
held  executive  hearings  on  the  request  for 
supplemental  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions. Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  John- 
son presented  a  general  statement  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  Testimony  was  also  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  the  AEC  from  Com- 
missioners Ramey  and  Larson;  R.  E.  HoUlngs- 
worth.  General  Manager;  John  Erlewlne,  As- 
sistant General  Manager  for  Operations;  Maj. 
Gen.  E.  B.  GlUer,  USAP,  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Military  Applications;  and  John 
Abbadessa,  Controller.  The  Joint  Committee 
Intends  to  publish  a  declassified  print  of 
these  bearings. 

COMMITTEE   COMMENTS 

On  May  11.  1969.  a  major  fire  occurred  at 
the  Rocky  Flats  (Colo.)  plant  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  Rocky  Flats  plant, 
which  produces  plutonlum  parts  for  weap- 
ons. Is  located  approximately  21  miles  north- 
west of  Denver  between  Golden  and  Boulder. 
The  fire  occurred  In  building  776-777  which, 
like  so  many  other  AEC  plants,  Is  a  complex 
facility  that  has  been  rearranged  and  modi- 
fied frequently  over  the  years  to  meet  changes 
In  production  requirements  and  schedules. 
The  restoration  of  the  Rocky  Flats  manufac- 
turing facility  will  cost  between  $40  million 
and  $50  million.  Public  Law  91-47.  June  22, 
1969,  provided  supplemental  appropriations 
In  the  amount  of  $45  million  for  that 
purpose. 

To  get  a  better  overall  picture  of  the  pos- 
sible vulnerability  of  other  key  weapons-re- 
lated facilities  to  the  starting  and  spreading 
of  fire,  the  AEC  contracted  for  detailed  fire 
protection  surveys  by  two  Independent  in- 
dustrial inspection  teams.  One  team  was 
supplied  by  the  Factory  Insurance  Associa- 
tion (FIA)  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  second 
team  by  Factory  Mutual  Research  Corp. 
(PMRC)  of  Norwood,  Mass.  FIA  and  FRMC 
generally  conduct  the  fire  surveys  which  are 
used  as  the  basis  for  setting  industrial  In- 
surance rates.  The  inspections  that  these 
groups  made  at  the  AEC  facilities  were  similar 
to  those  conducted  for  industrial  Installa- 
tions before  fire  Insurance  rates  are  set  for 
them.  Inspections  were  conducted  at  Albu- 
querque and  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  Burlington. 
Iowa,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Savannah  River.  B.C..  Rocky  Flats,  Colo.. 
Uvermore.  Calif.,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Miamlsburg. 
Ohio,  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

A  comparable  survey  was  conducted  by  AEO 
personnel.  In  addition  to  looking  for  obvious 
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fire  hazards,  an  eSort  was  made  to  determine 
what  Improvements  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  all  Inspected  facilities  to  what  Is 
known  In  the  fire  Insurance  trade  as  a  "highly 
protected  risk"  (HPR).  An  HPR  is  an  ex- 
pensive facility  In  which,  if  a  fire  should 
occur  loss  could  be  restricted  to  $1  million 
or  less.  It  was  concluded  that  steps  could 
be  taken  to  significantly  reduce  the  prob- 
ability of  fire  initiation  and  progression  and 
the  attendant  monetary  loss  if  certain 
changes  were  undertaken  (e.g.,  installation  of 
overhead  sprinklers  and  high-capacity  fire- 
fighting  water  mains  and  Installation  of 
additional  fire  doors  and  walls).  In  some 
cases,  the  AEC  is  planning  replacement  of 
specified  facilities  with  new  facilities  using 
modern  materials.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  supplemental  request  for  $25.5  million 
was  submitted  by  the  AEC  for  title  I  and 
title  II  design  work  and  the  procurement 
and  Installation  of  certain  critical  items  for 
the  10  highest  priority  projects.  The 
eventual  cost  for  these  10  Items  Is  projected 
to  be  $118  million  dependent  upon  the  forth- 
coming more  detailed  examination  under 
title  I  and  title  II. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  aware  that  some 
buildings  In  the  AEC's  overall  weapons  com- 
plex where  research,  process  development, 
manufacturing,  and  material  recovery  are 
conducted  are  In  need  of  major  modification 
or  replacement.  The  committee  Is  also  awEire 
of  the  fact  that  new  standards  for  fire  pre- 
vention and  fire  retardation,  such  as  the  "2- 
hour  fire  wall."  Impose  criteria  which  In 
some  Instances  can  be  met  more  economical- 
ly through  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties than  through  extensive  modification  of 
existing  structures. 

With  respect  to  all  nuclear  activities,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  always  put  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  general  public  and  work- 
ers in  the  highest  priority  category.  While 
the  Factory  Insurance  Association  and  Fac- 
tory Mutual  Research  Corp.  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  AEC  did  not  specifically  state 
that  any  new  facilities  are  required,  the 
committee  has  ascertained  that  upgrading 
some  of  the  facilities  to  the  recommended 
level  could  impose  an  economic  burden  ap- 
proaching that  of  new  facility  construction 
and  In  some  cases  not  completely  eliminate 
certain  conditions  considered  substandard 
under  the  higher  criteria.  Therefore,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  committee's  traditional  role 
of  assuring  maximum  protection  for  public 
health  and  safety  while  seeking  maximum  ef- 
ficiency in  AEC  operations,  the  committee 
recommends  evaluation  by  the  AEC  of  the 
retirement  of  certain  facilities,  replacement 
of  others  with  the  most  modern  designs  and 
materials  available,  and  improvement  of  ex- 
isting structures  where  the  action  meets 
the  demands  for  safety  and  efficiency. 

While  aging  is  an  Important  factor  In  con- 
sidering plant  modification  or  replacement, 
serious  consideration  also  must  be  afforded 
to  Improved  materials  and  handling  tech- 
niques and  new  concepts  of  Inventory  man- 
agement and  quantity  throughputs.  Also  of 
vital  Importance  to  any  organization — gov- 
ernment or  private — is  the  periodic  recon- 
sideration of  the  economic  validity  for  re- 
taining all  ongoing  activities.  The  commit- 
tee urges  the  AEC  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain activities  with  the  transfer  or  even  ter- 
mination of  some  functions  if  such  action 
would  facilitate  economy  without  adversely 
affecting  safety  or  endangering  overall  pro- 
duction capability.  The  Joint  Committee  in- 
tends to  pursue  this  possibility  In  depth 
during  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget. 

It  Is  the  committee's  view  that  the  pro- 
posed title  I  and  title  n  effort  to  be  sup- 
ported by  this  supplemental  authorization 
shall  Include  thorough  consideration  of  the 
possibility  that  certain  plants  could  be  iden- 
Ufled  as  potential  backup  facilities  for  other 


weapons  manufacturing  plants.  This  might 
be  accomplished  at  little  additional  cost, 
would  lessen  the  necessity  for  redundant  fa- 
cilities, and  yet  would  provide  some  com- 
petence for  continued  weapons  work  In  the 
vmllkely  event  of  another  serious  accident 
like  the  Rocky  Flats  fire. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  aware  that  several 
new  task  forces  are  at  work  considering  such 
items  as  waste  management  and  Inventory 
control.  The  Joint  Committee  expects  that 
the  title  I  and  title  n  effort  proposed  by  the 
AEC  would  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
having  any  new  concepts  developed  by  these 
task  forces  incorporated  into  modified  or 
new  facilities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.,.Presldent,  wiil  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  the  major- 
ity leader  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
can  indicate  what  might  be  the  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  for  the 
future,  as  far  as  he  cares  to  indicate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  it  is  intended 
to  call  up  S.  4572,  the  so-called  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  Following  that  It 
is  anticipated  that  we  will  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  18306.  Calendar 
1259,  an  act  to  authorize  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  Increases  in  the  resources  of  cer- 
tain International  financial  Institutions, 
and  so  forth. 

I  would  anticipate  that  a  resolution 
may  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  sometime  to- 
day, because  we  are  faced  with  a  dead- 
line, as  the  Senator  well  knows.  I  would 
anticipate  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  a 
resolution  covering  the  President's  sug- 
gestions or  the  committee's  deliberations 
would  be  before  us.  There  wUl  be  other 
pieces  of  legislation  to  consider  during 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

On  Monday  next  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  take  up  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  the  final  appropriation 
bill;  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
which  has  just  been  relayed  to  the  two 
of  us,  acting  as  joint  leaders,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams),  the  Finance  Committee  has 
ordered  reported  a  combination  package. 
It  is  our  understanding  it  will  take  3  or 
4  or  5  days  to  compile  the  report;  and 
that,  very  likely,  It  will  go  to  the  printer 
on  Sunday  and  be  available  on  Monday. 
It  will  be  a  quite  lengthy  document  and 
It  will  cover  a  wide  spectrum.  Members 
of  the  Senate  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  it  over  overnight.  Then, 
hopefully,  on  Tuesday  early,  we  may  be- 
gin discussion  of  that  multl-hesuled  bill, 
which  the  Finance  Committee  has  order- 
ed to  be  reported. 

The  supplemental  bill,  which  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  has  been  doing 
yeoman  work  trjrlng  to  keep  up  with  the 
many  demands  made  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  has  assured  me  the  House 
will  probably  act  tomorrow.  If  not  today, 
and  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  have  It 


reported  by  the  committee  Friday  and 
have  it  brought  up  Monday.  That  wUl  be 
the  last  of  the  appropriation  bills.  And, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  outside  of 
conference  reports,  which  are  privileged, 
we  are  drawing  pretty  close  to  a  close. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letter,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Authorize  Secret 
Service  Protection  of  VismNc  Heads  of 
Foreign  States  or  Governments 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  o*  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection of  visiting  heads  of  foreign  states  or 
governments,  and  for  other  purpofes   (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution   of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;   to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  48 — Rela- 
tive TO  THE  Southern  California  Regional 
Airport  Systems  Study 

"Whereas,  The  Southern  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Governments  has  commenced  a 
continuing,  comprehensive,  reglonwlde  plan- 
ning process  which  will  Include  the  identi- 
fication of  regional  problems  and  issues  and 
recommendations  for  goals  and  policies  lead- 
ing to  their  solution;  and 

"Whereas,  The  general  assembly  of  the  as- 
sociation has  adopted  a  basic  regional  plan- 
ning program  which,  among  other  things, 
prortdes  for  the  coordination  of  the  various 
elements  of  transportation  planning:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Southern  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Governments'  Airport  Study  Au- 
thority is  now  engaged  in  a  two-year  regional 
aiiport  systems  study  which  was  begun  when 
financial  assistance  was  obtained  for  such  a 
study  under  the  provisions  of  Section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 

"Whereas,  One  year  of  the  study  Is  ni>ar 
completion  and  an  application  for  the  sec- 
ond year  funding  will  be  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment pursuant  to  said  act:  and 

"Whereas,  The  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  aviation  and  airixjrt  development  In  south- 
ern  California  are  of  such  a  nat'ore  that  the 
full  two-year  program  is  necessary  to  develop 
the  findings,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  study;  and 

"Whereas,  Airport  development  Is  crucial 
to  the  development  of  a  regional  transporta- 
tion plan,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  significant  ele- 
ment In  a  coordinated  regional  comprehen- 
sive plan;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  reepect- 
fully  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  completion  of  the 
full  two-year,  10-county  southern  California 
regional  airport  systems  study  and  to  assure 
that  such  funding  be  made  available  in  suf- 
ficient time  BO  that  the  study  may  continue 
without  an  interruption  In  the  research;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  reeolutlon  to 
the   President   and   Vice   President   of   the 
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Unl  «cl  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise 
of  F  epresentatlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Rep  -esentatlve  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gree  j  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 


,B1 

i  SSEMBLY     JolNT    RESOLtTTlON     NO.    60 

llXATIVE  TO   ENVIRONMENTAI.  QUALmT 

^  Whereas,  Congress  has  acted  to  phase  out 
sreeent  7-percent  excise  tax  on  new  auto- 
beginnlng  with  a  2-i)ercent    reduc- 
startlng  January  1.  1971,  rising  to  a  4- 
reductlon  In  1972,  and  complete  re- 
of  this  tax  In  1974;  and 
('HEREAS,  The  Assembly  Select  Committee 
Environmental     Quality,    consisting    of 
chairmen  of  Assembly  policy  com- 
t  ees  concerned  with  environmental  qual- 
has    recommended    that    legislation    be 
establishing  a  state  environmental 
tax  on  new  automobiles  to  fund  pro- 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  enhance  the 
s  environmental  quality  contingent  on 
•al  of  the  federal  excise  tax  on  new  cars; 
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HxsEAS,  The  select  committee  has  rec- 
that   an    Environmental   Bill    of 
be  amended  Into  the  California  Con- 
declaring  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
state  to  develop  and  maintain  a  high- 
environment  In  order  to  assure  for 
>eople  of  the  state,  now  and  In  the  fu- 
clean   air,   pure   water,    freedom   from 
ve    noise,    and    enjoyment    of    scenic, 
natural,  and   aesthetic  values;   and 
HEREAS,  The  California  Legislature  rec- 
the  need  to  acquire  key  coastal  re- 
to  meet  Increasing  demand  for  pub- 
bjeaches  and  for  the  protection  of  other 

coastal  resources:  and 
\^HEREAs,  The  California  Legislature  fur- 
recognizes    the    need    to    make    funds 
In  order  to  Improve  water  quality, 
clean    air,    and    develop    improved 
of  solid  waste  management:  and 
V^HEREAS,    The    national    administration 
proposed    a    new    federalism    Involving 
exercise  of  Initiative   and  responsl- 
by  state  and  local  governments  to  deal 
state  problems;    now,  therefore,  be  It 
^solved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
^tate  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
memorlallzes    the    President   and    the 
of  the  United  States  not  to  request 
of  a  federal  excise  tax  on  new 
,  so  that  this  tax  source  may  be 
by  the  states  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
the  quality  of  our  environment;  and 
further 

,  That  the  Legislature  urges  each 

and  Representative  from  California 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 

nfcessary  action  to  allow  this  tax  source 

made  available  to  California  for  en- 

qufillty   control   purposes;    and 

riuther 

Resolved.  That  the    Chief  Clerk  of  the 

transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 

President  and  Vice  President  of  the 

States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

R«|)resentatlve8,  and  to  each  Senator  and 

ve  from  California  in  the  Con- 

ot  the  United  States." 

olnt    resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 

of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 

and  Insular  Affairs: 
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AssqMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No,  52 — Rela- 
tive   TO    THE    CaUFOENIA    DeSERT 

W  HEREAS.  The  California  Desert  contains 
a  mi  Ititude  of  valuable  resources  such  as 
mine  als.  unique  vegetation,  and  wildlife, 
hlsto  leal  and  archaeological  treasures,  and 
unpa  alleled  scenery;  and 

Whereas,  The  California  Desert  Is  now 
threa;ened  by  air  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal scars  on  the  land  surface,  accidental 
destruction  and  wanton  vandalism;  and 


"Whereas,  Three-fourths  of  the  California 
Desert  belongs  to  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  prepared  a  very  thorough  and 
complete  report  urging  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  development  and  protection  of  the 
Callfornta  Desert  titled  The  California  Des- 
ert. A  Critical  Environmental  Challenge;  and 

"Wherkas,  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment stressed  In  Its  report  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  regulating  the  use,  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  California  Des- 
ert; and 

"Whereas,  That  need  Is  also  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  State  of  California 
Resources  Agency,  and  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Association  of  Governments,  and  these 
agencies  have  pledged  to  work  together  to 
help  protect  the  California  Desert;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  embodying  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  Califor- 
nia Desert;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  No,  70 — Rela- 
tive TO  THE  Proposed  A.  P.  Gianjoni  Com- 
memorative Stamp 

"Whereas,  A.  P.  Glannlnl  Is  recognized  by 
professional  economists  as  the  greatest  in- 
novator In  banking,  having  permanently  rev- 
olutionized banking  everywhere  by  found- 
ing and  successfully  operating  a  bank  ex- 
pressly to  serve  "the  little  fellow';   and 

"Whereas,  He  established  that  bank  In 
coemopoUtan  San  Francisco,  California,  in 
the  year  1904  ae  the  Bank  ot  Italy,  later 
changed  Its  name  to  Bank  of  America 
NT&SA,  and  saw  it  grow  in  some  40  years, 
under  his  leadership,  from  a  modest  single 
office  to  the  world's  largest  privately  owned 
bank  and  an  International  Institution;  and 

"Whereas,  Even  today  the  Bank  0(f  America 
NT&SA  Is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  little 
fellow,'  for  of  the  180,000  shareholders  none 
owns  as  much  as  1  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock;  and 

"Whereas,  The  banking  institution  A.  P. 
Glannlnl  founded  and  the  revolutlonjary 
banking  policies  and  principles  he  Intro- 
duced have  Immeasurably  contributed  to  the 
economic  development  and  prosperity  not 
only  of  California  and  the  nation  but  have 
also  profoundly  benefited  International  trade 
sind  the  economy  ot  foreign  countries;  and 

"Whereas,  Much  of  the  financial  reward 
earned  by  A.  P.  Glannlnl  personally  was  by 
him  devoted  to  public  service  by  endowing 
educational  foundations  and  donating  funds 
to  academic  Institutions  and  charities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  life  and  career  of  A.  P. 
Glannlnl,  a  Callfomla-bom  son  of  Italian 
immigrants,  illustrate  dramatically  the  oj>- 
portunltles  open  to  all  In  our  democratic  so- 
ciety and  American  free  enterprise  system; 
and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  pending  a  proposal 
that  the  United  States  Post  Office  issue  a 
commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  A.  P. 
Glannlnl;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  A.  P.  Glannlnl 
commemorative  stamp  would  perpetuate 
throughout  the  world  not  only  the  memory 
of  his  achievements  and  public  service  but 


also  of  the  values  and  benefits  inherent  in 
American  democracy;  and 

"Whereas,  This  year,  1970,  is  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  birth  of  A.  P.  Glan- 
nlnl and  hence  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  Issuance  of  the  proposed  A.  P.  Glannlnl 
commemorative  stamp;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President,  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  that  In  this  centennial 
year  of  the  birth  of  A.  P.  Glannlnl  there  be 
Issued  a  conunemoratlve  stamp  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  achievements  and  public  service 
and  as  an  exemplification  of  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  all  In  our  democratic  society 
and  free  enterprise  system;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  and  to  Claire  Glannlnl 
Hoffman,  the  daughter  of  A.  P.  Glannlnl." 

A  petition  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  Headstart 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Warren  M.  Weitzman,  of  New  York  City, 
praying  for  repeal  of  the  first  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  14169.  An  act  to  amend  section  402 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  against  do- 
mestic wine  under  title  I  of  such  act  (Rept. 
No.  91-1423).      

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Magnttson), 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment : 

H.R.  16549.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  further  the  effectiveness  of 
shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  in  foreign 
commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  U.S. 
merchant  seaman  through  cooperation  with 
the  United  Seaman's  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1424) . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  469.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Agreement  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain   (Rept.  No.  91-1425). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Education. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, or  reported  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

8.  4573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Trenclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 

8.  4574-  A  bin  to  provide  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  national 
rail  passenger  system;  to  postpone  for  6 
months  the  date  on  which  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
contract  for  provision  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service;  to  postpone  for  6  months  the 
date  on  which  the  Corporation  Is  required 
to  begin  providing  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  METCALF: 

8.4575.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
reported  the  joint  resolution  and  the  debate 
of  the  joint  resolution  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  492— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  TO  EXTEND 
THROUGH  JANUARY  31.  1972,  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRI- 
TION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  executive  session,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  voted  unanimously  to  seek  an  ex- 
tension of  the  committee's  work  for  an- 
other year.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee reached  this  decision  because  of  the 
clear  evidence  that  we  have  not  yet  re- 
solved the  problem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  midst  of  the  most  afflu- 
ent society  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  facts 
indicate  that  while  some  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  first  2  years  of  the 
committee's  existence,  we  are  still  only 
half  way  home  on  fighting  hunger. 

Among  the  items  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  discussed  and  believed 
warranted  attention  during  the  coming 
year  were  our  efforts  to  insure  that  every 
needy  school  child  does  in  fact  receive 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  and  that 
every  needy  family  does  in  fact  receive 
the  family  food  assistance  to  which  It  is 
entitled.  At  this  moment,  there  are  prob- 
ably 3  to  4  million  children  in  school  who 
by  legal  right  should  be  receiving  lunches 
but  are  not.  Despite  a  Presidential  pledge 
last  Christmas  that  every  needy  school 
child  would  receive  a  lunch  by  Thanks- 
giving of  this  year,  the  chUdren  have 
not  yet  been  fed.  At  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  news  clippings  from  all  over 
the  country  detailing  the  failure  to  meet 
that  Thanksgiving  pledge.  The  Select 
Committee  is  determined  to  insure  that 
by  next  Thanksgiving  that  pledge  xv-lll 
be  fulfilled.  That  is  one  of  our  major 
goals  in  the  coming  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  26, 1970] 

HxjNGRT  Kids  Still  Hungry 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington. — Elgheteen  months  ago  Pres- 
Ident  Nixon  pledged  that  "the  moment  is 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America 


for  all  time."  Last  Christmas  Eve,  he  pledged 
that  every  poor  American  child  would  re- 
ceive a  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunch 
by  Thanksgiving  Day,   1970. 

This  week,  Nixon  Administration  spokes- 
men and  Administration  critics  recalled 
those  stlU-unfulfiUed  Presidential  promises 
and  quarrelled  about  progress  made.  They 
agreed,  however,  that  at  east  two  million 
hungry  Americans  still  are  not  reached  by 
any  Federal  food  aid — perhaps  several  mil- 
lion— poor  children  still  are  not  getting  free 
school  lunches. 

Furthermore,  Agriculture  Dept.  officials 
and  Senate  critics  agreed  that  further  prog- 
ress is  crucially  dependent  on  passage  of 
a  food  stamp  reform  act  that  has  been  stalled 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  on  posi- 
tive action  by  17,000  schools  now  lacking 
any   lunch   program. 

The  McGovern-Javlts  food  stamp  reform 
act  which  passed  the  Senate  In  September, 
1969,  would  provide  free  stamps  for  the 
very  poor,  and  more  benefits  for  ail  poor, 
establish  a  national  eligibility  standard  of 
not  less  than  Q4000  for  a  family  of  four. 
And  provide  for  self-certlflcatlon  of  recipi- 
ents. The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
passed  a  far  more  restrictive  bill  last  June, 
but  the  Rules  Committee  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion on  It. 

Sens.  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  and  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.)  and  Rep.  Conyers  (D-Mlch.)  Issued 
statements  criticising  the  Rules  Committee 
for  Its  Inaction. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  hangup  Is,"  said 
Asst.  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  Lyng. 
"We've  talked  to  all  kinds  of  people  down 
there  (the  Rules  Committee)  but  haven't 
gotten  anywhere.  If  no  action  Is  taken,  even 
the  authority  for  our  present  food  stamp 
program  expires  on  Dec.  31." 

Rep.  Colmer  (D-Mlss.),  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  said  In  an  Interview  that 
he  will  hold  hearings  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  next  week. 

If  the  bill  reaches  the  House  floor.  Con- 
gressmen will  be  asked  to  choose  between 
the  McGovern -Javlts  bill,  a  far  more  re- 
strictive measure  approved  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  or  a  compromise  to 
be  proposed  by  Reps.  Foley  (D-  Wash.)  and 
Qule   (R-Mlnn.). 

The  Agriculture  Committee  bill  eliminates 
free  food  stamps  and  self-certification  and 
provides  a  work  requirement  more  itringent 
than  the  one  sought  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. The  House  bill  also  requires  states 
to  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


[From  the  PlttSbui^h  Post,  Nov.  26,  1970] 

TuEKET  Day  Shame:  Free  School  Lunches: 

Many  Still   Go  Htinoby 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Last  Christmas  eve,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion made  a  formal  pledge  that  all  of  the 
nation's  needy  children  would  get  a  free  or 
loiw  cost  school  lunch  by  Thanksgiving  1970. 
"It  wlU  cost  what  It  win  ooet,"  declared  Har- 
vard's world-famous  nutritionist,  Dr,  Jean 
Mayer,  who  directed  19e9's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  FVxxl,  Nutrition  and  Health, 

The  "target  group"  of  needy  school  chil- 
dren was  estimated  at  that  time  at  6,600,000 — 
about  double  the  niimber  then  receiving  free 
or  reduced  price  school  lunches.  It  is  now 
Thanksgiving,  1970.  How  has  the  pledge  been 
honored? 

At  last  count,  only  4,100,000  American  chil- 
dren were  getting  free  or  low-cost  school 
lunches,  not  only  2,500,000  below  the  original 
target,  but  also  1,000,000  below  the  number 
receiving  free  lunches  at  the  end  of  the 
1969-70  school  year. 

And  the  gap  actually  is  much  greater,  ac- 
oording  to  Rodney  Leonard,  who  heads  the 
non-profit  Community  Nutrition  Institute  In 
Washington  to  poiah  for  better  child  nutri- 
tion programs  nationwide.  Leonard  claims 
there   are    now   at   least    5,000,000   children 


who  are  legally  eligible  but  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving free  or  low  cost  lunches. 

Of  ooiu^e,  the  problem  goes  far  beyond  a 
school  lunch.  For  mUUons,  a  free  or  inex- 
pensive school  lunch  is  the  day's  only  meal. 
The  link  between  hunger  and  a  child's  ability 
to  learn  Is  now  well  established.  The  link 
betTween  lack  of  education  and  poverty  also 
Is  Indisputable. 

A  fundamental  first  step  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  in  this  land  is  elimination 
of  malnutrition. 

Yes,  we  are  stepping  up  our  national  child- 
feeding  programs  (which  also  Include  a  lim- 
ited school  breakfast  program  and  a  school 
milk  program) .  This  fiscal  year,  total  federal 
spending  for  all  child  nutrition  prognuns 
wlU  top  $1  billion,  against  less  than  $300 
million  only  three  years  ago. 

Oongrees  will  pro>bably  vtyte  around  $350 
million  for  this  year's  free  or  low-cost  school 
lunches — more  than  triple  last  year's  appro- 
priation. 

This  is  progress.  But  the  key  point  Is  that 
we  have  made  a  pledge  and  Congress  has 
stated  clearly  Its  Intent  that  NO  American 
child  will  go  without  lunch  because  his  fam- 
ily Is  unable  to  pay  for  It. 

Yet  millions  are  going  without  lunches 
and  In  addition  are  being  subjected  to  gro- 
tesque abuses  and  discrimination. 

To  Illustrate,  In  many  schools,  children 
who  receive  free  or  low  cost  lunches  must 
stand  In  separate  lines,  eat  from  different 
colored  plates,  or  wait  at  the  end  of  the  line 
until  paying  children  have  been  served. 

In  many  areas,  names  of  families  whose 
children  are  getting  free  lunches  are  point- 
edly printed  in  local  newspapers.  Or,  If  fami- 
lies fall  to  pay  a  certain  contribution  toward 
lunch  costs,  the  school  principal  may 
threaten  to  give  their  children  a  falling 
grade. 

In  some  Southern  school  districts,  free 
meals  are  served  only  In  all-black  schools — 
an  effective  way  of  discouraging  desperately 
poor  parents  from  transferring  their  hungry 
children  to  better,  predominantly  white 
schools. 

Elsewhere,  "quotas"  of  free  lunches  are  set 
so  that  a  child  may  receive  free  lunches  only 
two  days  a  week  or  every  other  week.  On 
"no  lunch"  days,  these  children  simply 
watch  while  others  eat,  or  "study"  during 
the  lunch  hour,  or  scrounge  for  leftovers. 
Mind  you,  these  are  children  who  In  many 
cases  did  not  eat   breakfast  either. 

Under  the  pioneering  new  1970  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act,  such  practices  are  Illegal.  How- 
ever, they  persist  and  only  the  feeblest  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  stop  them. 

Congress  must  vote  sufficient  funds  to  as- 
sure that  all  eligible  children  actually  do  re- 
ceive free  or  low  cost  school  lunches. 

Administrators  of  the  new  Child  Nutrition 
Act  must  crack  down  on  the  abuses  of  the 
law  In  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 

You  and  I  must  take  responsibility  for 
honoring  the  Nixon  Administration's  1969 
Christmas  E^ve  pledge. 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Nov.  26,  1970] 

Lunch  Etfort  Fell  Short — Otticial;    But 

NrxoN  An>«  Says  It  Did  Not 

Washington. — Officials  who  administer  the 
federal  school  lunch  program  said  Wednesday 
the  government  has  failed  to  meet  President 
Nixon's  commitment  to  feed  the  nation's 
6.6  million  needy  children  by  Thanksgiving, 
1970. 

The  White  House,  however,  insisted  the 
goal  has  been  reached. 

The  gap  within  administration  ranks  de- 
veloped Thanksgiving  Eve  after  disclosure 
of  an  Associated  Press  study  showing  scat- 
tered school  districts — from  Massachvisetts  to 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  to  Nevada — 
were  not  meeting  new  federal  standard*  far 
the  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  program. 

At  the  Agriculture  Department,  Assistant 
Secretary  Richard  E.  Lyng  announced  that 
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solemn  pledge  by  the  administration 
has  turned  out  to  be  3  percent  food  and  97 
perient  promise,"  McGovern  said  In  a 
Th£  nksglving  statement. 

[Pr^m  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov.  26,  1970 J 
Free  Lunch  Program  Misses  Goal 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Christmas  eve.  the  Nixon  admlnls- 
made   a    formal    pledge   that    all   of 
nation's    needy    children    would    get    a 
or  low  cost  school   lunch   by  Thanks- 
■l^g  1070.  "It  will  cost  what  It  win  cost," 
"  ired  Harvard's  world-famous  nutrltlon- 
Dr.    Jean    Mayer,    who    directed    19e9's 
:e    House    Conference    on    Food,    Nutrl- 
and  Health. 

"target  group"  of  needy  school  chll- 

was  estimated  at  that  time  at  6,600,- 

double    the    number    then    re- 

free  cr  reduced  price  school  lunches. 

new  Thanksgiving.  How  has  the  pledge 

honored? 

last  count,  only  4,100.000  American  chll- 

were    getting   free   or    low-cost    school 

1,  not  only  2,500,000  below  the  original 

but  also  1,000,000  below  the  number 

free   lunches   at   the   end   of   the 

school  year. 

the  gap  actually  Is  much  greater,  ac- 

S  to  Rodney  Leonard,  who  heads  the 

1  profit    Community    Nutrition    Institute 

\  Washington  to  push  for  better  child  nu- 

"    -a  programs  nationwide.  Leonard  claims 

are  now  at  least  5,000.000  children  who 

egally  eligible  but  who  are  not  receiving 

or  low  cost  lunches. 

course,  the  problem  goes  far  beyond  a 

il  lunch.  For  millions,  a  free  or  inex- 

Ive  school  lunch  is  the  day's  only  meal. 

link  between  hunger  and  a  child's  abil- 

I  o  learn  Is  now  well  established:  the  link 

V  een  lack  of  education  and  poverty  also 

li  disputable:   a  fundamental  first  step  In 

elimination   of  poverty   in   this  land  Is 

'nation  of  malnutrition. 

:  we  are  stepping  up  our  national  chlld- 

ig    programs     (which    also    Include    a 

ed    school    breakfast    program    and    a 

01  milk  program).  This  fiscal  year,  total 

!  'al  spending  for  all  child  nutrition  pro- 

3  will  top  $1  bll.'ion.  against  less  than 

million  only  three  years  ago.  Congress 

probably  vote  around  $350  million  for 

year's  free  or  low-cost  school  lunches — 

than  triple  last  year's  appropriation. 

s  Is  progress.  But  the  key  point  is  that 

liave  made  a  pledge   and  Congress  has 

clearly  Its   Intent   that   no  American 

will    go    without    lunch    because    his 

is  unable  to  pay  for  It.  Yet.  millions 

e  Ding  without  lunches  and  in  addition  are 

-     subjected  to  grotesque  abuses  and  dls- 
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Tc  illustrate.  In  many  schools,  children 
who  receive  free  or  low-cost  lunches  must 
Stan  I  In  separate  lines,  eat  from  different 
colo!  ed  plates,  or  wait  at  the  end  of  the  line 
until  paying  children  have  been  served.  Or, 


IX  families  fall  to  pay  a  certain  contribution 
toward  lunch  costs,  the  school  princlj>al  may 
threaten  to  give  their  children  a  falling  grade. 

In  some  areas  quotas  of  free  liinches  are 
set  so  that  a  child  may  receive  free  lunches 
only  two  days  a  week  or  every  other  week.  On 
"no-lunch"  days,  these  children  simply  watch 
while  others  eat,  or  "study"  during  the  lunch 
hour,  or  scrounge  for  leftovers.  Mind  you, 
these  are  children  who  in  many  cases  did 
not  eat  breakfast  either. 

Under  the  pioneering  new  1970  Child  Nu- 
trition Act,  such  practices  are  illegal.  How- 
ever, they  persist  and  only  the  feeblest  efforts 
are  being  made  to  stop  them. 

Congress  must  vote  sufficient  funds  to  as- 
sure that  all  eligible  children  actually  do  re- 
ceive free  or  low-cost  school  liinches. 

Administrators  of  the  new  Child  Nutrition 
Act  must  crack  down  on  the  abuses  of  the 
law  In  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 

You  and  I  must  take  responsibility  for 
honoring  the  Nixon  Administration's  1969 
Christmas  Eve  pledge. 

[Prom  the  Atlantic  Journal  and  Constitution, 

Nov.  26,  1970] 
School  Lunch  Goals  Re.\lized,  Nixon  Says 

Washington. — Officials  who  administer 
the  federal  school  lunch  program  said 
Wednesday  the  government  has  failed  to 
meet  President  Nixon's  commitment  to  feed 
the  nation's  6.6  million  needy  children  by 
Thanksgiving  1970.  The  White  House,  how- 
ever, insisted  the  goal   has  been  reached. 

The  gap  within  administration  ranks  de- 
veloped Thanksgiving  Eve  after  disclosiare 
of  an  Associated  Press  study  showing  scat- 
tered school  districts — from  Massachusetts  to 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  to  Nevada- 
were  not  meeting  new  federal  standards  for 
the  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  program. 

At  the  Agriculture  Department,  Assistant 
Secret.iry  Richard  E.  Lyng  announced  that 
5.3  million  needy  children  received  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  in  October,  a  23  per 
cent  increase  from  last  year. 

"Unfortunately  there  are  still  some  schools 
that  do  not  have  a  lunch  program,"  Lyng 
said  In  a  statement,  "so  we  know  there  are 
needy  children  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached." 

But  later,  at  the  White  House,  press  sec- 
retary Ronald  L.  Zlegler  Insisted  that  first 
quarter  figures  will  show  the  President's 
goal  "has  been  met  and  more  children  are 
participating  than  ever  before." 

Zlegler  first  said  the  administration  was 
"close"  to  achieving  the  goal  of  feeding  6.6 
million  needy  children,  then  broadened  his 
claim  when  questioned  by  newsmen. 

Lyng  said  November  figures  will  not  be 
available  until  late  next  month.  "We  will 
come  very  close  to  our  Thanksgiving  goal." 
he  said,  "and  we  are  confident  that  we  will 
reach  the  final  goal  this  school  year  with  the 
continued  cooperation  of  state  and  local 
school  officials." 

Meanwhile.  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem,  D-S.D., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  charged 
the  administration  program  has  practically 
stood  still. 

"A  solemn  pledge  by  the  administration 
has  turned  out  to  be  3  per  cent  food  and  97 
per  cent  promise."  McGovern  sold  In  a 
Thanksgiving  statement.  He  termed  it  "a 
bitter  lesson  in  the  fumbling  process  of 
America's  government  for  millions  of  her 
school  children." 

In  another  Tlianksglving  message,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  said 
nourishing  food  has  been  provided  to  more 
Americans  this  year  than  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory. 

"Free  or  reduced  price  lunches  assure 
needy  children  dally  nutritious  meals  on  all 
parts  of  the  land."  Hardin  said.  "Child  feed- 
ing programs  now  reach  far  more  schools 
and  related  institutions  than  ever  before." 


The  AP  story,  as  well  as  investigations  by 
such  private  groups  as  The  Children's  Foun- 
dation of  Washington,  D.C.,  revealed  that  at 
some  schools : 

— A  quota  system  gives  free  lunches  to 
some  needy  children  while  requiring  other 
children.  Just  as  needy,  to  pay. 

— Officials  refuse  to  notify  parents  there  Is 
a  free  lunch  program. 

— Children  are  asked  to  work  for  their 
free  lunches,  or  denied  lunches  as  punish- 
ment. 

— Officials  segregate  children  getting  free 
meals  so  their  classmate  can  see  who  is  too 
poor  to  pay. 

Local  school  administrators  say  such  prac- 
tices— all  banned  by  federal  law — have  con- 
tinued ijeoause  of  state  and  federal  admlnls- 
tive  delays  or  shortage  of  money  to  pay  for 
the  share  of  each  lunch  that  federal  funds 
don't  cover. 

All  districts  examined  In  the  AP  study  said 
they  would  start  new  lunch  programs  by  the 
end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  that  would 
either  conform  with,  or  be  closer  to,  federal 
law. 

The  AP  study  found  that  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  about  450  needy  children  viralted  over 
a  month  this  year  before  the  city  found  pri- 
vate donors  to  pay  the  estimated  30  cents 
each  lunch  cost. 

In  Mississippi,  local  officials  said  the  state 
establishes  quotas  on  the  number  of  free 
lunches  it  will  finance,  and  anything  beyond 
that  is  determined  by  how  much  money  in- 
dividual schools  districts  can  scrape  up. 

[Prom   the   Chicago   Sun-Times,   Nov.   26. 
19701 

Charges  United  States  Fails  To  Keep  Nixon 
School  Lunch  Pledge 

Washington. — The  head  of  the  federal 
school  lunch  program  said  Wednesday  the 
government  has  failed  to  meet  President 
Nixon's  commitment  to  feed  the  nation's 
6.6  million  needy  children  by  this  Thanks- 
giving. The  White  House,  however,  insisted 
the  goal  was  being  reached. 

Assistant  Sec.  of  Agriculture  Richard  E. 
Lyng  said  5.3  million  children  received  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  In  October,  an  in- 
crease of  23  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  added,  "there  are  still 
some  schools  that  do  not  have  a  lunch  pro- 
gram, so  we  know  there  are  needy  children 
that  we  have  not  reached." 

Later,  at  the  White  House,  press  secretary 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  the  last  figures  he  had 
seen  indicated  4.4  million  children  were  be- 
ing fed.  But  he  said  these  figures  did  not  in- 
clude first  quarter  enrollment.  "When  the 
next  figures  come  out,  it  will  be  shown  very 
clearly  that  this  goal  (6.6  million)  Is  being 
met,"  Zlegler  said. 

"Most  of  them  are  getting  a  meal  now?" 
he  was  asked.  "Yes."  Zlegler  responded. 

The  Thanksgiving  Eve  developments  came 
after  disclosure  of  an  Associated  Press  study 
showing  scattered  school  districts — from 
Massachusetts  to  Mississippi  and  North 
Carolina  to  Nevada — were  not  meeting  new 
federal  standards  for  the  lunch  program. 

Lyng  said  November  figures  will  not  be 
available  until  late  next  month.  "We  will 
come  very  close  to  our  Thanksgiving  goal." 
he  ^ald. 

Meanwhile.  Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McGovern  (D- 
S.D  ).  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee en  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
charged  the  administration  program  has  vir- 
tually stood  still. 

"A  solemn  pledge  by  the  administration 
has  turned  out  to  be  3  per  cent  food  and  97 
per  cent  promise,"  McGovern  sold. 

The  AP  study,  as  well  as  Investigations  by 
such  private  groups  as  The  Chlldrens  Foun- 
dation of  Washington,  DC,  revealed  that  at 
some  schools: 

A  quota  system  gives  free  lunches  to  some 
needy  children  while  requiring  other  chil- 
dren, Just  as  needy,  to  i»y. 
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Officials  refuse  to  notify  parents  there  Is  a 
free  lunch  program. 

Children  are  asked  to  work  for  their  free 
lunches,  or  denied  lunches  as  punishment. 

Officials  segregate  children  getting  free 
meals  so  their  classmates  can  see  who  is  too 
poor  to  pay. 

Local  schools  administrators  say  such 
practices — all  banned  by  federal  law — have 
continued  because  of  state  and  federal  ad- 
ministration delays  or  shortage  of  money  to 
pay  for  the  share  of  each  lunch  the  federal 
funds  don't  cover. 

[Prom   the   St.   Petersburg  Times,   Nov.   26, 

1970] 

In   U.S.   Schools 

Washington. — An   official   who   heads   the 

federal  school  lunch  program  said  Wednesday 

the  government  has  failed  to  meet  President 

Nixon's  commitment  to  feed  the  nation's  6.6- 

mlUlon  needy  children  by  Thanksgiving  1970. 

The  White  House,  however,  insisted  the  goal 

was  being  reached. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
E.  Lyng  said  In  a  statement  that  5.3-milllon 
children  received  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  in  October,  an  Increase  of  23  per  cent 
from  a  year  earlier. 

He  said  the  Increase  was  "a  result  of  the 
drive  to  meet  President  Nixon's  commitment 
to  reach  a  total  of  6.6-mllllon  needy  chil- 
dren by  Thanksgiving.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  still  some  schools  that  do  not  have  a 
lunch  program,  so  we  know  there  are  needy 
children  that  we  have  not  reached." 

Later,  at  the  White  House,  press  secretary 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler  was  asked  about  the  school 
lunch  program.  Referring  to  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
the  president's  adviser  on  hunger  and  nutri- 
tion, Zelgler  said: 

"As  you  will  recall,  last  year  Dr.  Mayer,  In 
a  press  conference  .  .  .  mentioned  that  the 
Administration,  at  the  President's  instruc- 
tions, had  set  a  goal,  I  believe,  of  feeding 
6.6-mllllon  poor  children  by  Thanksgiving 
of  this  year." 

He  said  the  last  figures  he  had  seen  In- 
dicated 4.4-mllllon  children  were  being  fed. 
But  he  said  these  figures  did  not  Include 
first  quarter  enrollment.  "When  the  next 
figures  come  out.  It  will  bo  shown  very  clear- 
ly that  this  goal  is  being  met,"  Zlegler  said. 
"Most  of  them  are  getting  a  meal  now?" 
he  was  asked. 

"Yes,"  Zlegler  responded.  "And  the  goal 
which  Dr.  Mayer  stated  last  year,  I  believe, 
of  feeding  6.6-mllllon  needy  children  will  be 
reached." 

The  Thanksgiving  Eve  developments  came 
after  disclosure  that  scattered  school  dis- 
tricts from  Massachusetts  to  Mississippi  and 
North  Carolina  to  Nevada  were  not  meeting 
new  federal  standards  for  the  Ixmch  pro- 
gram. 

Lyng  said  November  figures  will  not  be 
available  until  late  next  month.  "We  will 
come  very  close  to  our  Thanksgiving  goal," 
he  said,  "and  we  are  confident  that  we  will 
reach  the  final  goal  this  school  year  with 
the  continued  cooperation  of  state  and  local 
school  officials." 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-S.D., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  charged  the 
Administration  program  has  practically  stood 
still. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Nov.  27, 
1970) 

HuNCET  Millions  Skip  Holidat  PEAsr 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Washington. — As  the  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key was  being  carved,  hunger  was  still  pres- 
ent across  the  land  and  politicians  argued 
about  who  was  to  blame. 

Admlndstration  spokesmen  thought  they 
had  done  well  in  meeting  the  problem  and 
predicted  they  would  do  better. 


Administration  critics  said,  as  did  Rep. 
John  Conyers  (D-Mlch.),  the  poor  on  this 
holiday  of  feasting  had  "nothing  but  prom- 
ises to  eat,"  and  he  asked,  "What  kind  of  a 
country  is  it?" 

Asst.  Sec.  Agriculture  Richard  E.  Lyng, 
in  charge  of  consumer  services  and  feeding 
programs,  said  in  a  statement  that  the  na- 
tion had  reached  an  "all-time  record"  In 
feeding  5.3  million  poor  children  meals  "free 
or  at  reduced  prices"  each  day  In  October. 

He  said  this  was  a  million  more  than  a 
month  earlier,  and  23  per  cent  more  than 
had  been  fed  a  year  ago.  He  conceded  that 
It  was  still  1.3  mllUon  short  of  the  6.6  mil- 
lion who,  as  President  Nixon  pledged  last 
Christmas,  would  be  getting  free  or  token- 
priced  dally  meals. 

But  Lyng  went  on  to  say  that  by  next 
January  between  7  million  and  8  million 
poor  children  would  be  fed  as  a  result  of 
new  federal  "need"  standards  to  take  effect 
in  January. 

To  Conyers  and  Sen.  George  McGovern 
(D-S.D.),  the  nation's  foremost  Senate  voice 
on  hunger,  the  5.3  mllUon  children  who  were 
being  fed  were  not  so  Important  a  statistic 
as  the  "4  million  who  still  go  hungry  at 
school." 

Also,  of  the  nation's  "25  million  hungry 
citizens,  13  million  are  without  any  govern- 
mental food  assistance  at  home,  and  must 
struggle  In  unbelievable  circumstances,"  said 
Conyers.  with  McGovern  backing  him  up 
with  only  slightly  different  figures. 

Legislation  to  expand  the  nation's  food 
stamp  program  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
more  than  a  year  ago — on  Sept.  24,  1969 — 
reported  Conyers  and  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.).  But  it  has  been  stalled  in  the  Hovise 
Rules  Committee. 

Unless  the  Rules  chairman,  William  Col- 
mer,  the  powerful  Mississippi  Democrat, 
gives  the  legislation  a  green  light  for  House 
floor  action,  it  Is  going  to  die  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  they  said. 

While  the  politicians  traded  charges.  Agri- 
culture Department  statements  showed  that 
In  Chicago  an  "unprecedented"  125.000 
school  dhlldren  In  407  pubUc  schools  got  free 
dally  lunches,  with  60,000  getting  fr«e  break- 
fasts. Eleven  thousand  children  in  38  of  Chi- 
cago's Catholic  elementary  schools  received 
11,000  hot  lunches  dally,  the  agency  re- 
ported. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Nov.  26,  1970] 

Disputes  Flake  Over  School  Lunch 
Program 

Washington.— Officials  who  administer  the 
federal  school  lunch  program  said  yesterday 
the  government  had  failed  to  meet  President 
Nixon's  commitment  to  feed  the  nation's 
6.6  million  needy  children  by  Thanksgiving 
1970.  The  ^White  House,  however,  insisted 
the  goal  had  been  reached. 

The  gap  within  administration  ranks  de- 
veloped after  an  Associated  Press  study 
showed  scattered  school  districts,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina 
to  Nevada,  were  not  meeting  new  federal 
standards  for  the  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  program. 

At  the  Agriculture  Department,  Assistant 
Secretary  Richard  E.  Lyng  announced  that 
5.3  million  needy  children  received  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  in  October,  a  23% 
increase  from  last  year. 

"Unfortunately  there  are  still  some  schools 
that  do  not  have  a  lunch  program,"  Lyng 
said,  "so  we  know  there  are  needy  children 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached." 

But  later,  at  the  White  House,  press  sec- 
retary Ronald  L.  Zlegler  Insisted  that  first- 
quarter  figures  would  show  the  President's 
goal  "has  been  met  and  more  children  are 
participating  than  ever  before." 

Zlegler  first  said  the  administration  was 
"close"  to  achieving  the  goal,  then  broadened 
his  claim  when  questioned. 


Lyng  said  November  figures  would  not  be 
available  until  late  next  month.  "We  wlU 
come  very  close  to  our  Thanksgiving  goal," 
he  said,  "and  we  are  confident  that  we  will 
reach  the  final  goal  this  school  year  with  the 
continued  cooperation  of  state  and  local 
school  officials." 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-SX) , 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  charged  the 
administration  program  had  virtually  stood 
still. 

"A  solemn  pledge  by  the  administration 
has  turned  out  to  be  3  To  food  and  07% 
proimlse,"  McGovern  said. 

The  AP  study  and  investigations  by  pri- 
vate groups  revealed  that  at  some  schools: 

A  quota  system  gives  free  lunches  to  some 
needy  children  while  requiring  other  chil- 
dren. Just  as  needy,  to  p>ay. 

Officials  refuse  to  notify  parents  there  Is 
a  free  lunch  program. 

Children  are  asked  to  work  for  their  free 
lunches,  or  denied  lunches  as  punishment. 

Officials  segregate  children  getting  free 
meals  so  their  classmates  can  see  who  Is  too 
poor  to  pay. 

Local  school  administrators  say  such  prac- 
tices, all  banned  by  federal  law.  have  con- 
tlnued  because  of  state  and  federal  adminis- 
trative delays  or  shortage  of  money  to  pay 
for  the  share  of  each  lunch  that  federal 
funds  don't  cover. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Nov.  26,  1970J 

Nixon  School  Lunch  Goal  Fell  Short, 

OmciAL  Sats 

(By  John  S.  Lang  and  Austin  Scott) 

Washington.— An  official  who  heads  the 
federal  school  lunch  program  said.  Wednes- 
day that  the  government  has  failed  to  meet 
President  Nixon's  commitment  to  feed  the 
nations  6.6  million  needy  children  by 
Thanksgiving  1970.  The  White  House,  how- 
ever, Insisted  the  goal  was  being  reached. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
E.  Lyng  said  that  5.3  million  children  received 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  in  October 
and  Increase  of  23  per  cent  from  a  year 
earlier. 

He  said  the  Increase  was  "a  result  of  the 
drive  to  meet  President  Nixon  s  commitment 
to  reach  a  total  of  6.6  million  needy  children 
by  Thanksgiving.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
still  some  schools  that  do  not  have  a  lunch 
program,  so  we  know  there  are  needy  children 
that  we  have  not  reached." 

Later,  at  the  White  House,  press  secretary 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler  was  asked  about  the  school 
lunch  program.  Referring  to  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
the  president's  adviser  on  hunger  and  nutri- 
tion, Zelgler  said: 

"As  you  will  recaU.  last  year  Dr.  Mayer, 
In  a  press  conference,  mentioned  that  the 
administration,  at  the  President's  instruc- 
tions, had  set  a  goal,  I  believe,  of  feeding 
6.6  million  poor  children  by  Thanksgiving  of 
this  year." 

He  said  the  last  figures  he  had  seen  indi- 
cated 4.4  million  children  were  being  fed.  But 
he  said  these  figures  did  not  Include  first 
quarter  enrollment.  "When  the  next  figures 
come  out.  It  will  be  shown  very  clearly  that 
this  goal  Is  being  met,"  Zlegler  said. 

"Most  of  them  are  getting  a  meal  now?" 
he  was  asked. 

"Yes,"  Zlegler  responded.  "And  the  goal 
which  Dr.  Mayer  stated  last  year,  I  believe, 
of  feeding  6.6  million  needy  children  will  be 
reached." 

At  a  news  conference  Christmas  Eve  1969, 
Mayer  said  that  "the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  going  to  bring  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  to  the  6.6  million  needy  children  in 
nation's  schools  .  .  .  and  will  be  accom- 
plished by  Thanksgiving  1970  .  .  ." 

The  Thanksgiving  Eve  developments  came 
after  disclosure  of  an  Associated  Press  study 
showing    scattered     school     districts — from 
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Ma/ sachusetts  to  Mississippi  and  North 
Carolina  to  Nevada — were  not  meeting  new 
fedi  ral  standards  for  the  lunch  program. 

L  rng   said    November    figures   will    not   be 
available   until   late   next   month.    "We   will 
very  cloee  to  ooir  Thanksgiving  goal," 
lald,  'and   we  are  oonfldent  that  we  will 
the  final  goal  this  school  year  with  the 
;lnued    cooperation    of    state    and    local 
schiiol  officials." 

Stcretary   of    Agriculture    Clifford   Hardin 
nourishing  food  has  been  provided    to 
Americans  this  year  than  at  any  time 
4lstory. 

AP  study,  aa  well   as  investigations 
such    private   groups   as   The   Children's 
Poitdatlon    of    Washington,    D.C.,    revealed 
at  some  schools : 

quota  system  gives  free  lunches  to  some 
nee^ly   children   while  requiring  other  chll- 
,  just  as  needy,  to  pay. 

refuse  to  notify  parents  there  Is 
lunch  program. 

segregate    children    getting    free 

or  denied  lunches  as  punishment. 

segregate    children    getting    free 

so  their  classmates  can  see  who  is  too 

to  pay. 

school     administrators     say     such 
-aU  banned  by  federal  law — have 
continued  because  of  state  and  federal  ad- 
delays  or  shortage  of  money  to 
for  the  share  of  each  lunch  that  federal 
don't  cover. 

districts  examined   In   the   AP   study 

they  would  start  new  lunch  programs 

;he  end  of   the  Christmas  holidays  that 

woifld  either  conform  with,  or  be  closer,  to 

law. 

AP  study  foiund  that  In  Greensboro, 

,  about  450  needy  children  waited  more 

a    month    this    year    before    the   city 

fouhd  private  donors  to  pay  the  estimated 

qents  each  lunch  cost. 

Mississippi,  local  officials  said  the  state 
quotas   on   the    number   of   free 
lunthes  It  will  finance,  and  anything  beyond 
Is  determined  by  how  much  money  In- 
dual  school  districts  can  scrape  up. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  the  nation's  gambling 
tal.  where  only  32  of  the  district's  63 
schools  serve  any  kind  of 
,  Clark  County  school  officials  did  not 
senll  application  blanks  or  information  on 
the  free  lunch  program  home  with  the  chll- 
dre  I. 

I:  I  Boston,  a  state  commission  reported 
tha;  only  55  of  189  city  schools  had  lunch 
pro  i^rams.  and  that  althou^  28,585  children 
wer;  from  welfare  families,  an  average  of 
onl  r   667  free   lunches  were  given  dally. 
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[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
Nov.  27, 1970] 

School  LtrNCH  Goal  Not  Beino  Met 
OmciAL  Says 
Waskingtok. — An   official  who  beads   the 
federal  school  lunch  program  said  Wednes- 
the  government  has  failed  to  meet  Presi- 
Nlxon's  comnaitment  to  feed  the  na- 
3  6  6  million  needy  children  by  Thanks- 
Ing  1970.  The  White  House,  however.  In- 
sist sd   the    goal   was   being   reached. 

Assistant    Secretary   of   Agriculture  Rlch- 

E.   Lyng   said   in  a   statement   that   6.3 

ion   children   received   free    or   reduced 

lunches  in  October,  an  Increase  of  23 

cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

said  the  increase  was  "a  result  of  the 

to    meet    President    Nixon's    commlt- 

t  to  reach  a  total  of  6.6  million  needy 

by    Thanksgiving.    Unfortunately, 

e  are  still  some  schools  that  do  not  have 

lilnch  program,  so  we  know  there  are  needy 

children  that  we  have  not  reached." 

,  at  the  White  House,  press  secretary 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler  was  asked  about  the  school 

h  program.  Referring  to  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 

president's  adviser  on  hunger  and  nutrl- 

,  Zlegler  said: 
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"As  you  will  recall,  last  year  Dr.  Mayer, 
in  a  press  conference  .  .  .  mentioned  that  the 
administration,  at  the  President's  instruc- 
tions, had  set  a  goal,  I  believe,  of  feeding 
6.6  million  poor  children  by  Thanksgiving 
of  this  year." 

He  said  the  last  figures  he  had  seen  in- 
dicated 4.4  million  children  were  being  fed. 
But  he  said  these  figures  did  not  Include 
first  quarter  enrollment.  "When  the  next 
figures  come  out,  it  wUl  be  shown  very  clear- 
ly that  this  goal  is  being  met,"  Zlegler  said. 

"Most  of  them  are  getting  a  meal  now?" 
be  was  asked. 

"Tes,"  Zlegler  responded.  "And  the  goal 
which  Dr.  Mayer  stated  last  year,  I  believe, 
of  feeding  6.6  million  needy  children  will 
be  reached." 

At  a  news  conference  Christmas  Eve  1969, 
Mayer  said  that  "the  measiues  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  are 
going  to  bring  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
to  the  6.6  million  needy  children  in  the 
nation's  schools  .  .  .  and  that  further,  will 
be  accomplished  by  Thanksgiving  1970  .  .  ." 

The  Ttianksglving  Eve  developments  came 
after  disclosure  of  an  Associated  Press  study 
showing  scattered  school  districts — from 
Massachusetts  to  Mississippi  and  North  Car- 
olina to  Nevada — were  not  meeting  new 
federal  standards  for  the  lunch  program. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-S.D., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  charged 
the  administration  program  has  practically 
stood  still. 

"A  solemn  pledge  by  the  administration 
has  turned  out  to  be  3  per  cent  food  and 
97  per  cent  promise,"  McGovern  said  in  a 
Thanksgiving  statement.  He  termed  it  "a 
bitter  lesson  In  the  fumbling  process  of 
America's  government  for  millions  of  her 
school  children." 

In  another  Thanksgiving  message.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Cliflford  M.  Hardin  said 
nourishing  food  has  been  provided  to  more 
Americans  this  year  than  at  any  time  in 
history. 

"Free  or  reduced  price  lunches  assure 
needy  children  daily  nutritious  meals  on  all 
parts  of  the  land,"  Hardin  said.  "Child  feed- 
ing programs  now  reach  far  more  schools 
and  related  Institutions  than  ever  before." 

FTW    FREE    LTTNCHES 

For  example,  most  families  In  the  Brom- 
ley Heath  housing  project,  an  ugly,  barren 
yellow  brick  complex,  are  reported  to  be  on 
welfare  but  nearby  schools  have  few  free 
lunches,  and  none  at  reduced  prices. 

In  Mississippi,  local  officials  say  the  state 
sets  quotas  on  the  number  of  free  lunches 
it  will  release  funds  for  and  anything  beyond 
that  is  determined  by  how  much  money  In- 
dividual school  districts  can  scrape  up. 

■Ninety  per  cent  of  our  children  would 
qualify  for  a  free  lunch,"  said  Homer  Byers, 
principal  of  Marshall  Countys  1000-pupil 
Sand  Flat  Elementary  School. 

Although  new  federal  law  directs  schools 
to  "avoid  overt  identification  to  their  peers 
of  children  receiving  such  meals  .  .  ."  high 
school  students  in  Quitman  County,  Miss., 
said  "students  who  pay  for  their  lunches  go 
first,  five  or  ten  minutes  ahead  of  time." 
Those  getting  free  meals,  they  add,  stand 
in  line  together  until,  one-by-one,  their 
names  are  called  and  they  step  forward  for 
their  food. 

In  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  the  nation's  gambling 
capital,  Clark  County  school  officials  did  not 
send  application  blanks  or  information  on 
the  free  lunch  program  home  vrtth  school 
children. 

"If  that's  what  the  law  says,  I  don't  know 
It,"  said  School  Supt.  Kenny  Oulnn.  "Our 
interpretation  is  not  the  same  ...  If  Wash- 
ington interprets  different,  nobody's  ever 
told  us." 


[Frocn  the  San  Francisco  Examine,  Nov  26 

1970]  ■      ' 

Why  Schools'  Lunch  Goal  Was  Not  Met 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

President  Nixon's  hunger  expert  pledged 
last  year  that  all  needy  school  children  in 
America  would  be  getting  free  or  cut-price 
lunches  by  this  Thanksgiving.  A  study  has 
found  the  groal  will  not  be  met.  This  dispatch, 
citing  scattered  abuses  and  problems  In  the 
massive  program,  documents  why. 

Every  weekday  morning,  four  of  Mrs,  Mary 
Hudson's  children  leave  their  weather- 
ravaged  wooden  shack  In  the  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi hill  country  and  trudge  down  the 
muddy,  red-gravel  road  toward  the  school 
bus. 

At  lunch,  two  children  get  free  mecOs. 
The  other  two,  victims  of  a  free-lunch  quota 
system,  often  go  hungry  until  they  get  home 
again. 

Despite  new  federal  laws  and  funds  to  back 
up  a  White  House  pledge,  the  goal  of  giving 
all  needy  children  free  or  cut-price  school 
lunches  by  this  Thanksgiving  has  not  been 
met  In  many  classrooms — North  and  West  as 
well  as  South,  urban  as  well  as  rural. 

Inside  the  Mississippi  shack,  Mrs.  Hudson 
said  her  income,  all  from  welfare.  Is  $90  a 
month.  There  are  "a  heap  of  days,"  she  said, 
when  she  can't  give  the  two  children  the  30 
cents  each  needs  to  buy  lunch. 

As  she  talked,  wind  drifted  through  cracks 
In  the  walls.  Only  old  license  plates  nailed 
over  holes  In  the  sagging  bare  board  fioor 
and  old  oar  seats  wedged  Into  openings  that 
once  held  windows  kept  the  wood  fire  la 
the  rusty  oil  drum  stove  from  being  over- 
whelmed. 

PBOBLEM    NOT   TTNIQtTE 

Mrs.  Hudson's  FK)verty  may  be  extreme,  but 
her  problems  with  the  federal  school  lunch 
program  are  not. 

A  study  disclosed  that  varied  school  dis- 
tricts— from  Massachusetts  to  Mississippi  and 
from  North  Carolina  to  Nevada — aren't  meet- 
ing new  federal  requirements. 

The  Agriculture  Department  announced 
Wednesday  Chat  6.3  million  needy  children 
benefited  from  the  program  in  October,  but 
conceded  "there  are  many  needy  children 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached." 

Some  schools,  such  as  the  one  Mrs.  Hud- 
son's children  attend,  have  a  quota  system 
which  gives  free  lunches  to  some  needy  chil- 
dren while  others  Just  as  needy  have  to  pay. 

PARENTS    NOT    NOTtFIED 

In  other  schools,  separate  Investigations 
by  private  welfare  and  church  groups  found, 
officials  refuse  to  notify  parents  there  Is  a 
free  lunch  program,  ask  children  to  work  for 
their  free  lunches,  deny  lunches  as  punish- 
ment, and  segregate  children  getting  free 
meals  so  their  classmates  can  see  who  Is  too 
poor  to  pay. 

Local  school  administrators  say  such  prac- 
tices, all  banned  by  the  new  law,  have  con- 
tinued because  of  state  and  federal  adminis- 
trative delays  or  because  of  a  shortage  of 
funds  to  pay  for  the  share  of  each  lunch  that 
federal  money  doesn't  cover. 

Without  exception,  districts  checked  by 
the  Associated  Press  said  they  would  Imple- 
ment new  lunch  programs  by  the  end  of  the 
ChrlBtmas  holidays  that  would  either  con- 
form to,  or  be  closer  to,  federal  law. 

MISSED    TARGET    DATE 

It  was  last  Christmas  Eve  that  President 
Nixon's  adviser  on  hunger  and  nutrition.  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  promised  that  all  6.6  million  of 
the  nation's  needy  school  children  would  be 
getting  free  or  cut-price  lunches  by  Thanks- 
giving 1970. 

Later,  on  May  14,  Nixon  signed  a  bill  ex- 
panding the  program  and  said:  "It  will  as- 
8\ire  that  every  child  from  a  family  whose 
income  falls  below  the  p>overty  line  will  get 
a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch." 
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Regulations  to  Implement  that  law  were 
published  Sept.  4.  But  a  number  of  school 
districts  have  written  policies  saying  they 
won't  start  meeting  the  law  until  January. 
For  example,  an  administrative  guideline  is- 
sued by  Massachusetts  school  lunch  director 
John  Stalker  began:  "This  office  recognizes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  deadline  date 
of  October  31,  1970  .  .  ." 

The  delays  have  angered  some  hunger 
fighters. 

"Millions  of  needy  school  children  have 
learned  a  bitter  lesson  about  how  govern- 
ment operates,"  said  Sen.  George  McGovern 
(D-S.D.)  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Health  Needs.  "They  have 
learned  that  they  get  promises  instead  of 
food  when  they  are  hungry." 

NEED    LTTNCHES 

McGovern  estimates  that  8.9  million  chil- 
dren need  free  lunches,  but  said  less  than 
half  are  getting  them. 

However,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Richard  E.  Lyng  said  yesterday  that  the 
6.3  million  children  given  free  or  reduced 
price  Itinches  In  October  was  a  23  percent 
gain  from  a  year  earlier. 

Herbert  Rorex,  director  of  the  department's 
child  nutrition  division,  said  In  an  inter- 
view that  "we  are  moving  with  a  good  tempo 
toward  the  ultimate  objective,  but  we  may 
not  make  it  by  Thanksgiving  Day."  He  ac- 
knowledged that  many  problems  remain. 

The  AP  study  spotlighted  some  of  those 
problems : 

In  Greensboro,  N.C,  needy  children  waited 
more  than  a  month  this  year  until  the  city 
could  find  private  donors  to  pay  the  esti- 
mated 30  cents  each  lunch  cost. 

In  Boston,  a  special  state  commission  re- 
ported last  spring  that  only  55  of  189  city 
schools  have  lunch  programs,  and  that  al- 
though 28,585  children  are  from  welfare 
families,  an  average  of  only  667  free  lunches 
were  given  daily. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  27,  1970] 

School  Ltxnch  Program  Short  of  Nixon's 

Goals 

(By   Nick   Kotz) 

Washington. — Eighteen  months  ago  Pres- 
ident Nixon  pledged  that  "the  moment  Is 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America 
for  all  time."  Last  Christmas  Eve  he  pledged 
that  every  poor  American  child  would  receive 
a  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunch  by 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1970. 

This  week  Nixon  Administration  spokes- 
men and  Administration  critics  recalled  those 
presidential  statements  and  quarrelled  about 
progress  made.  They  agreed,  however,  that  at 
least  2  million  hungry  Americans  still  are 
not  reached  by  any  federal  food  aid  program 
and  that  thousands — perhaps  several  mil- 
lion— poor  children  still  are  not  getting  free 
school  lunches. 

Furthermore,  Agriculture  Department  of- 
ficials and  Senate  critics  agreed  that  further 
progress  is  crucially  dependent  on  passage 
of  a  food  stamp  reform  act  that  has  been 
stalled  in  the  House  Rules  Committee  and 
on  positive  action  by  17,000  schools  now  lack- 
ing any  limch  program. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  hangup  Is,"  said 
Asst.  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  Lyng. 
"We've  talked  to  all  kinds  of  people  down 
there  (the  Rules  Committee)  but  havent 
gotten  anywhere.  If  no  action  is  taken,  even 
the  authority  for  our  present  food  stamp 
program  expires  on  Dec.  31." 

rOURTEEN    MILLION     HUNGRY 

Lyng  said  the  food  stamp  and  commodity 
distribution  programs  now  reach  11.7  mil- 
lion people,  while  the  Administration  esti- 
mates the  number  of  hungry  poor  at  14  mil- 
lion or  15  million. 

Lyng  and  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  (D- 
8.D.)    agreed  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 


ment would  need  additional  appropriations 
simply  to  fund  the  present  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, not  to  mention  the  food  stamp  reform 
bill  which  would  expand  eligibility  roles. 

McGovern  said  $400  million  would  be 
needed  in  addition  to  the  $1.25  billion  re- 
quired by  the  Nixon  Administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $1.75  billion. 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  still  some  schools 
that  do  not  have  a  lunch  program,"  Lyng 
said  in  a  statement,  "so  we  know  there  are 
many  needy  children  that  we  have  not 
reached.  But  we  feel  we  will  come  very  close 
to  our  Thanksgiving  goal,  and  we  are  con- 
fident we  will  reach  the  final  goal  this  school 
year,  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  state 
and  local  school  officials." 

Lyng  acknowledged  that  17,000  schools 
with  more  than  6  million  pupils  still  have 
no  lunch  program,  so  that  the  poor  in  those 
schools  now  cannot  get  any  meals,  much 
less  free  ones. 


(From  the  Kansas   City   Kansan,   Nov.   27, 
1970] 

Pledged  Goal  Neared  on  School  Lunch 
Aid 

Washington. — When  Thursday  dawned 
the  Nixon  administration  was  close  to  Its 
pledged  goal  of  offering  free  or  token-priced 
school  lunches  to  6.6  million  needy  children 
by  Thanksgiving  day.  Assistant  Agriculture 
Secretary  Richard  E.  Lyng  said. 

But  Lyng  conceded  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's drive  to  expand  free  and  token- 
priced  lunch  servings  has  not  yet  reached 
Its  ultimate  goal  of  aid  to  every  needy  school 
child. 

Department  experts  currently  estimate 
that  between  7  million  and  8  million  chil- 
dren from  poverty  families  will  be  eligible 
for  free  or  token-price  lunches  under  new 
federal  "need"  standards  which  take  effect 
In  January.  Lyng  said  state  and  local  school 
authorities  are  cooperating  enthusiastically 
in  federal  efforts  to  expand  aid  to  needy 
children,  adding  that:  "We'll  be  feeding  sub- 
stantially all  needy  children  very  soon." 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion 
during  the  past  year  over  the  exact  nature  of 
President  Nixon's  promise  to  get  lunch  aid 
to  needy  children  by  Thanksgiving,  1970. 
Last  Christmas,  a  presidential  aide  who  said 
he  was  speaking  for  Nixon  pledged  that  "The 
6.6  million  needy  children  will  get  a  free 
school  lunch  program  by  Thanksgiving, 
1970." 

At  the  time  the  pledge  was  made,  admin- 
istration officials  were  estimating  that  only 
6.6  million  children  would  be  eligible.  Since 
then,  however,  they  have  revised  their  esti- 
mates of  need  upward.  Lyng's  comments  In 
an  Interview  today  indicated  the  administra- 
tion hoped  to  reach  the  6.6  million  portion 
of  the  pledge,  but  had  no  hope  of  fulfilling 
the  full-coverage  part  of  the  promise  before 
early  next  year  at  the  soonest. 

Lyng  said  firm  estimates  of  the  number 
of  children  receiving  free  or  token-priced 
lunches  as  of  today  will  not  be  available 
for  about  a  month.  But  he  said  a  preliminary 
report  Indicated  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceiving such  aid  rose  from  4.3  million  In 
September  to  5.3  million  in  October. 

"The  pace  Is  accelerating  even  more  this 
month,  80  we  think  we'll  come  fairly  c'ose 
to  6.6  million  by  Thanksgiving  ...  we  may 
well  achieve  it,"  Lyng  said. 

The  official's  comments  came  as  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  issued  a 
Thanksgiving  statement  asserting  that  gov- 
ernment food  aid  programs  now  are  reach- 
ing more  needy  Americans  than  ever  before 
in  history. 

"P'amlly  food  assistance  programs  now 
reach  more  than  12  million  of  the  nation's 
poverty  victims— a  gain  of  5  million  since 
last   Thanksgiving,   and   child  feeding  pro- 


grams now  reach  far  more  schools  and  insti- 
tutions," Hardin  said. 

Hardin  praised  farmers  for  giving  the  na- 
tion a  food  supply,  expanded  20  per  cent 
in  the  last  decade,  which  is  "unequalled  In 
abundance  and  quality  anywhere  on  earth." 
He  called  on  other  Americans  who  benefit 
from  farm  abundance  help  farmers  get.  In 
return,  incomes  on  a  par  with  those  earned 
In  other  walks  of  life. 

"The  new  farm  law  just  passed  by  Con- 
gress marks  a  step  in  that  direction  by  mov- 
ing toward  market-oriented  production  and 
expanded  exports,"  Hardin  added. 

(From  the  Providence  Journal,  Nov.  27,  1970] 

School   Lunch   Pledge   Unmet 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Last  Christmas  eve,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion made  a  formal  pledge  that  all  of  the 
nation's  needy  children  would  get  a  free 
or  low  cost  school  lunch  by  Thanksgiving 
1070.  "It  will  cost  what  It  wlU  cost,"  declared 
Harvard's  world-famous  nutritionist.  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  who  directed  1968'8  White  House 
Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health. 

The  "Target  Group"  of  needy  school  chU- 

dren  was  estimated  at  that  time  at  6,600.000 

about  double  the  number  then  receiving  free 
or  reduced  price  school  lunches.  It  is  now 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  1970.  How  has 
the  pledge  been  honored? 

At  last  count,  only  4,100,000  American 
children  were  getting  free  or  low-csoet  school 
lunches,  not  only  2.600.000  below  the  original 
target,  but  also  1,000,000  below  the  number 
receiving  free  lunches  at  the  end  of  the 
1969-70  school  year. 

And  the  gap  actually  is  much  greater,  ac- 
cording to  Rodney  Leonard,  who  heads  the 
non-profit  Community  Nutrition  Institute 
in  Washington  to  push  for  better  child  nu- 
trition programs  nationwide.  Leonard  claims 
there  are  not  at  least  6,000,000  children  who 
are  legally  eligible  but  who  are  not  receiving 
free  or  low  cost  lunches. 

Of  course,  the  problem  gt)es  far  beyond  a 
school  lunch.  For  millions,  a  free  or  inexpen- 
sive school  lunch  is  the  day's  only  meal.  The 
link  between  hunger  and  a  child's  ability  to 
learn  is  now  well  established:  the  link  be- 
tween lack  of  education  and  poverty  also  Is 
Indisputable;  a  fundamental  first  step  in 
the  elimination  of  poverty  In  this  land  Is 
elimination  of  malnutrition. 

Yes,  we  are  stepping  up  our  naOonal  child- 
feeding  programs  (which  also  Include  a  lim- 
ited school  breakfast  program  and  a  school 
milk  program) .  This  fiscal  year,  total  federal 
spending  for  all  child  nutrition  programs 
win  top  $1  billion,  against  less  than  $300 
million  only  three  years  ago.  Congress  will 
probably  vote  around  $350  million  for  this 
year's  free  or  low-cost  school  lunches — more 
than  triple  last  year's  appropriation. 

This  is  progress.  But  the  key  point  Is 
that  we  have  made  a  pledge  and  Congress 
has  stated  clearly  its  Intent  that  NO  Ameri- 
can child  will  go  without  lunch  because  hlB 
family  is  unable  to  pay  for  it.  Yet,  millions 
are  going  without  lunches  and  In  addition 
are  being  subjected  to  grotesque  abuses  and 
discrimination. 

To  illustrate,  in  many  schools,  children 
who  receive  free  or  low  ooet  lunches  must 
stand  in  separate  lines,  eat  from  different 
colored  plates,  or  wait  at  the  end  of  the  line 
imtil  paying  children  have  been  served. 

In  many  areas,  names  of  families  whose 
children  are  getting  free  lunches  are  point- 
edly printed  in  local  newspapens.  Or,  If 
families  fail  to  pay  a  certain  contribution 
toward  lunch  costs,  the  school  principal  may 
threaten  to  give  their  children  a  falling 
grade. 

In  some  Southern  school  districts,  free 
meals  are  served  only  in  all-black  schools — 
an  effective  way  of  discouraging  desperately 
poor  parents  from  transferring  their  hiin- 
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E  Ise where,  "quotas"  of  free  lunches  are  set 
1  hat  a  child  may  receive  free  lunches  only 
days  a  week  or  every  other  week.  On  "no 
h"   days,    these    chlldreu    simply    watch 
whle  others  e.it.  or  "study"  during  the  lunch 
hoijr.  or  scrounge  for  leftovers.  Mind  you. 
are  children  who  In  many  cas«s  did  not 
breakfast  either. 

the  pioneering  new  1970  Child  NUtrl- 
Act,  such  practices  are  Ulegal.  However, 
■    p>ersl5t   and   only  the   feeblest   efforta 
Qelng  made  to  stop  them. 
Cpngress  must  vote  sufficient  funds  to  as- 
that  all  eligible  children  actually  do  re- 
free  or  low  cost  school  lunches. 
A^lmlnlstrators  of  the  new  Child  Nutrition 
must  crack  down  on  the  abuses  of  the 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 

and  I  must  take  responsibility  for  hon- 
the     Nixon      Administration's      1969 
Christmas  Eve  pledge. 

After  your  dinner  yesterday,  and  your  vow 
y  to  go  on  a  diet,  how  digestible  do  you 
this  report? 
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children  to  better,  predominantly  white 


IFr^m    the    San    Francisco    Chronicle.    Nov. 

26,   1970) 

Missed  Tauckt  in  School  Lunches 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
St  Christmas  Eve.  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
on  made  a  formal  pledge  that  all  of  the 
on's  needy  children  would  get  a  free  or 
•cost  school  lunch  by  Thanksgiving,  1970. 
rtll  cost  what  It  will  cost."  declared  Har- 
s  world-famous  nutritionist.  Dr.  Jean 
who  directed  1969s  White  House  Con- 
ice  en  Pood.  Nutrition  and  Health. 
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many  schools,  children  who  receive  free 

w-cost  lunches  must  stand  in  separate 

eat  from  different  colored  plates,   or 


wait  at  the  end  of  the  line  until  paying  chil- 
dren have  been  served. 

In  many  areas,  names  of  families  whose 
children  are  getting  free  lunches  are 
pointedly  printed  In  local  newspapers.  Or.  If 
families  fall  to  pay  a  certain  contribution 
toward  lunch  costs,  the  school  principal  may 
threaten  to  give  their  children  a  falling 
grade. 

In  some  Southern  school  districts,  free 
meals  are  served  only  in  all-black  schools,  an 
effective  way  of  discouraging  desperately 
poor  parents  from  transferring  their  hungry 
children  to  better,  predominantly  white 
schools. 

Elsewhere,  "quotas"  of  free  lunches  are 
set  so  that  a  child  may  receive  free  lunches 
only  two  days  a  week  or  every  otner  week 
On  "no  lunch"  days,  these  children  simply 
watch  while  others  eat,  or  "stuay"  during 
the  lunch  hour,  or  scrounge  for  leftovers. 
These  are  children  who  In  man*  cases  did 
not  eat  breakfast  either. 

Under  the  pioneering  new  1970  Child  Nu- 
trition Act,  such  practices  are  Illegal.  How- 
ever, they  persist  and  only  the  feeblest  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  stop  them. 

Congress  must  vote  sufficient  funds  to  as- 
sure that  all  eligible  children  actually  do 
receive  free  or  low-cost  school  lunches. 

Administrators  of  the  new  Child  Nutrition 
Act  must  crack  down  on  the  abuses  of  the 
law  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 

You  and  I  must  take  responsibility  for 
honoring  the  Nixon  Administration's  1989 
Christmas  Eve  pledge. 

After  your  dinner,  and  your  vow  to  go  on 
a  diet,  how  digestible  do  you  find  this  re- 
port? 

(From  the  Arizona  Dally  Star.  Nov.  26.  1970 1 

Many   Poor  Childksn  Unfed.   Says  School 

Lunch  Head 

Washington. — An  official  who  heads  the 
federal  school  lunch  program  said  Wednes- 
day the  government  has  failed  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  commitment  to  feed  the  na- 
tion's 6.6  million  needy  children  by  Thanks- 
giving 1970.  The  White  House,  however,  in- 
sisted th-  goal  was  being  reached. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
E.  Lyng  said  5.3  million  children  received 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  in  October,  an 
increase  of  23  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

He  said  the  Increase  was  "a  result  of  the 
drive  to  meet  I»resldent  Nixon's  commitment 
to  reach  a  total  of  6.6  million  needy  children 
by  Thanksgiving.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
still  some  schools  that  do  not  have  a  lunch 
program,  so  we  know  there  are  needy  chil- 
dren that  we  have  not  reached." 

Later,  at  the  White  House,  press  secretary 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler  was  asked  about  the  school 
lunch  program.  Referring  to  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
the  President's  adviser  on  hunger  and  nutri- 
tion, Ziegler  said: 

"As  you  will  recall,  last  year  Dr.  Mayer, 
in  a  press  conference  .  .  .  mentioned  that 
the  administration,  at  the  President's  In- 
structions, had  set  a  goal,  I  believe,  of  feed- 
ing 6.6  million  poor  children  by  Thanksgiv- 
ing of  this  year." 

He  said  the  last  figures  he  had  seen  indi- 
cated 4.4  million  children  were  being  fed. 
But  he  said  these  figures  did  not  include 
first  quarter  enrollment.  "When  the  next 
figures  come  out,  it  will  be  shown  very 
clearly  that  this  goal  Is  being  met,"  Ziegler 
said. 

"Most  of  them  are  getting  a  meal  now?"  he 
was  asked. 

"Yes."  Ziegler  responded.  "And  the  goal 
which  Dr.  Mayer  stated  last  year.  I  believe, 
of  feeding  6.6  million  needy  children  will  be 
reached." 

At  a  news  conference  Christmas  Eve  1969, 
Mayer  said,  "The  measures  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
going  to  bring  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 


December  9,  1970 

to  the  6.6  million  needy  children  In  the  na- 
tion's schools  .  ,  .  and  that  fiu^her.  It  will 
be  accomplished  by  Thanksgiving  1970.  .  .  .•• 
The  Thanksgiving  Eve  developments  cajiie 
after  disclosure  of  an  Associated  Press  study 
showing  scattered  school  districts — from 
M.-issachusetts  to  Mississippi  and  North  Caro- 
lina to  Nevada — were  not  meeting  new  fed- 
eral standards  for  the  lunch  program. 

I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Nov 

26.  1970] 

OrnciALs  Differ  on  Whether  Goal  of  Free 

Lunches   Has  Been   Met 

Washinctok.— Officials  who  administer  the 
federal  school  lunch  program  said  Wednes- 
day the  government  has  failed  to  meet  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  commitment  to  feed  the  na- 
tions 6.6  million  needy  children  by  Thanks- 
giving  1970.  The  White  HOuse.  however.  In- 
sisted the  goal  has  been  reached. 

The  gap  within  administration  ranks  de- 
veloped Thanfcsglvlng  Eve  after  disclosure  of 
an  Associated  Press  study  showing  scattered 
school  districts — from  Massachusetts  to  Mls- 
sLsslppl  and  North  Carolina  to  Nevada — ^were 
not  meeting  new  federal  Standards  for  the 
free  or  reduced-prloe  lunch  prrogram. 

At  the  Agrlctilture  DeT>artment,  Assistant 
Secretary  Richard  E.  Lyng  announced  that 
5.3  million  needy  children  received  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  in  October,  a  23  per- 
cent Increase  from  last  year. 

"Unfortunately  there  are  .■*tlll  some  schools 
that  do  not  have  a  lunch  program,"  Lyng 
said,  "so  we  know  there  are  needy  children 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached." 

But  later,  at  the  White  House.  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  L.  Ziegler  insisted  that  first- 
quart«r  figures  will  show  the  President's  goal 
"has  bpen  met  find  more  children  are  par- 
ticipating than  ever  before." 

Ziegler  first  said  the  admlnl.^rfration  was 
"close"  to  achieving  the  goal  of  feeding  6.8 
million  needy  children,  then  broadened  his 
claim  when  questioned  by  reporters. 

Lyng  Eald  November  figures  will  not  be 
available  unUl  late  next  month.  "We  will 
come  very  close  to  our  Thanksgiving  goal," 
he  said,  "and  we  are  confident  that  we  will 
reach  the  final  goal  this  school  year  with 
the  continued  cooperation  of  state  and  local 
scOiool  officials." 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-S.D., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  ciharged  the 
administration  program  has  prtkctlcallv  ertood 
still. 

"A  solemn  pledge  by  the  administration 
has  turned  out  to  be  3  percent  food  and 
97  percent  promise."  MoOovern  said  in  a 
Thanksgiving  statement.  He  termed  it  "a  bit- 
ter lesson  in  the  fumbling  process  of  Amer- 
ica's government  for  mUllons  of  her  school 
children." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OllfTord  M.  Hardin 
said  noiulshlng  food  has  been  provided  to 
more  Americans  this  year  than  at  any  other 
time. 

"Free  or  reduced-price  lunches  assure 
needy  children  dally  nutritious  meals  on  all 
parts  of  the  land."  Hardin  said.  "Child  feed- 
ing programs  now  reach  far  more  schools 
and  related  Institutions  than  ever  before." 

The  AP  study,  as  well  as  investigations  by 
such  private  groups  as  the  Children's  Foim- 
datlon  of  Washington,  D.C.,  revealed  that 
at  some  schools : 

A  quota  system  gives  free  lunches  to  some 
needy  children  while  requiring  other  chU- 
dren.  Just  as  needy,  to  pay. 

Officials  refuse  to  notify  parents  there  is 
a  free  lunch  program. 

Children  are  asked  to  work  for  their  free 
lunches,  or  denied  lunches  as  punishment. 

Officials  segregate  children  getting  free 
meals  so  their  classmates  can  see  who  Is  too 
poor  to  pay. 

Local  schools  administrators  say  such  prac- 
tices— all  banned  by  federal  law — have  con- 
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tlnued  because  of  state  and  federal  admin- 
istrative delays  or  shortage  of  money  to  pay 
for  the  share  of  each  lunch  that  federal  funds 
don't  cover. 

All  districts  examined  In  the  AP  study 
said  they  would  start  new  lunch  programs  by 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  that  would 
either  conform  with,  or  be  closer  to,  federal 

law. 

The  study  found  that  in  Greensboro,  N.C., 
about  450  needy  children  waited  over  a  month 
this  year  before  the  city  found  private  do- 
nors to  pay  the  estimated  30  cents  each  lunch 
cost. 

In  Mississippi,  local  ofllclals  said  the  state 
establishes  quotas  on  the  number  of  free 
lunches  it  will  finance  and  anything  beyond 
that  Is  determined  by  how  much  money  In- 
dividual schools  districts  can  scrapte  up. 

In  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  where  only  32  of  the  dis- 
trict's 63  elementary  schools  serve  any  kind 
of  lunches,  Clark  County  school  officials  did 
not  send  application  blanks  or  Information 
on  the  free  lunch  program  home  with  the 
children. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  family  feeding  front,  we  are  now 
reaching  through  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs  ap- 
proximately 12  million  persons,  about 
half  of  America's  poor.  Our  objective  is 
to  fight  for  a  full  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  until  it  is  able  to  reach 
every  needy  family.  This  will  require  far 
greater  funding  than  has  presently  been 
appropriated,  a  need  that  I  am  certain 
will  be  increasingly  evident  in  the  com- 
ing year.  But  funding  is  not  the  only 
requirement  for  a  truly  successful  food 
stamp  program.  We  also  need  funda- 
mental reforms  in  the  structure  of  the 
programs.  Reforms  such  as  free  food 
stamps  for  the  very  poor,  simplified 
stamps  for  basic  items  of  hygiene,  the 
freedom  of  choice  between  stamps  and 
commodities.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  achieve  these  reforms  before  this 
session  of  Congress  is  concluded.  If  we 
do  not,  then  an  even  greater  effort  must 
be  made  next  year  to  achieve  them.  And 
once  we  achieve  them,  we  must  in-sure 
by  the  closest  scrutiny,  that  they  are  in 
fact  implemented.  As  an  example  of  the 
incredible  maladministration  of  the 
program  as  it  is  presently  operated,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  regardins;  the  impossi- 
bility of  receiving  food  stamps  in  the  EWs- 
trict  of  Columbia.  Specifically,  this  let- 
ter describes  how  a  90-year-old  woman 
was  expected  to  stand  in  the  bitter  pre- 
dawn cold  for  hours  in  order  to  receive 
her  stamps.  This  kind  of  torture  of  the 
poor  must  be  stopped.  A  reformed  food 
stamp  program  would  stop  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

WOLihington.  D.C.,  December  7. 1970. 
Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-ihinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  George:  Attached  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Secretary  Hardin. 
I  call  this  incredible  situation  to  your  at- 
tention In  the  hopes  that  you  and  your 
Committee  can  inquire  Into  the  matter,  and 
put  a  stop  to  It. 

While  I  am  at  It,  I  might  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  the  Select  Committee  has 
gone  Into  the  problem  of  seeing  that  food 
recipients  are  not  being  put  through  hu- 
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millatlons  or  medieval   tortures  as  a  price 
for  a  little  food. 

l*la  Kelly  (see  attached  copy)  shows  on 
the  welfare  rolls  as  being  born  in  1885,  mak- 
ing her  85  years  old.  But  she  is.  In  fact,  at 
least  five  years  old  than  that.  So  what  the 
D.C.  government  was  asking  was  that  a 
woman  90  years  old  stand  In  freezing  weath- 
er from  4  in  the  morning  until  6:30  so  that 
if  she  were  lucky  enough  to  be  among  the 
first  20  people,  she  could  get  some  food. 

I  know  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  I  have  known  her 
foster  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Carlock.  for  18 
years,  and  I  assure  you  that  she  is  a  woman 
of  the  highest  moral  character.  She  would 
not  have  falsified  Information  to  me  under 
any  conditions  I  can  conceive  of.  This  story 
is  as  authentic  as  it  is  ugly. 

Clay  L.  CocHaAN. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


December  6.  1970. 

Dear  Secretary  Hardin:  November,  1970 
the  monthly  OAA  check  for  Mrs.  Lela  Kelly, 
517  8th  St.  N.E.,  Washington.  D.C.  was  ei- 
ther not  sent  or  was  lost  or  stolen.  On  being 
Informed  of  this,  her  social  worker,  a  Mrs. 
Ratlvz.  gave  her  some  food  stamps  to  tide 
her  over  until  the  check  appeared  or  could 
be  replaced. 

Mrs.  Kelly's  friend  Dorthula  Carlock  of  the 
same  address  went  to  the  designated  place, 
1326  Florida  Ave.  N.E.  one  day  in  the  morn- 
ing and  was  told  that  it  wa.8  too  late  and  she 
should  appear  the  following  day  If  she 
wanted  any  food.  She  was  told  that  the  place 
opened  at  6:30  A.M.  but  that  they  only  took 
20  people  a  day  and  If  she  wanted  food  she 
should  be  there  by  4  A.M.  (That's  right  four 
A.M.) 

The  following  morning  the  temperature 
was  below  freezing  but  Mrs.  Carlock  appeared 
at  4:30  or  5  A.M.  When  the  place  opened  at 
6:30  she  vras  told  that  she  was  not  among 
the  first  20  people  In  line  and  would  have 
to  return  the  next  morning,  at  4  A.M.  If  she 
wanted  to  get  food. 

Mrs.  Carlock.  not  being  a  total  fool  or  a 
total  slave,  called  Mrs.  Kelly's  social  worker, 
noted  above,  and  the  social  worker  said  she 
would  try  to  get  her  special  permission  to 
get  food  without  having  to  stand  in  freezing 
cold  from  4  to  6:30  A.M.  She  failed  and  ad- 
vised Mrs.  Carlock  to  Just  get  along  somehow 
until  money  came.  The  December  check  ar- 
rived in  due  course. . . . 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  absolutely  sure  that 
you  are  not  aware  that  the  D.C.  government 
is  treating  food  recipients  worse  than  any- 
one but  a  sadist  would  treat  a  mad  dog.  Will 
you  please  check  Into  this  matter  and  use 
your  good  offices  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
savagery? 

Sincerely, 

Clay  L.  Cochhan. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
tliird  vitally  important  matter  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Select  Committee  in  the 
coming  year  is  a  followup  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  held  last  December.  This  con- 
ference resulted  in  some  3,000  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  nutritional  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  Many  of 
them  vitally  important.  The  administra- 
tion is  reconvening  a  representative  con- 
ference group  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on 
February  5  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the 
conference.  The  committee  intends  to 
monitor  this  meeting  and  assess  its  con- 
clusions. The  importance  of  the  commit- 
tee's oversight  in  this  regard  is  empha- 
sized by  a  telegram  I  recently  received 
from  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  noted  Harvard 
nutritionist  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference.  I  ask  urxani- 
mous  consent  that  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  George  McOovekn,  Senator  Jacob 
jAvrrs:  The  follow-up  meeting  of  the  White 
Ho'Oae  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health  to  be  held  In  Williamsburg  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  will  examine  which  ones  of  the 
recommendations  cannot  be  effected  without 
legislative  action.  X  hope  thai  the  commit- 
tee on  nutrition  and  human  needs  will  be 
continued  in  existing  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  coming  year  so  that  It  can 
examine  important  unresolved  Isfeues  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  In  our  country. 

JEAN  Mayer, 
Profestor    of    Nutrition,    Harvard    Vni- 
veraity. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  the  highlights  of  the  committee's 
work  in  the  coming  year.  I  would  now 
like  to  submit  an  original  resolution  to 
extend  the  committee's  existence  from 
January  31,  1971.  to  January  31,  1972, 
and  ask  for  its  reference.  The  select 
committee  is  not,  at  this  time,  request- 
ing any  additional  operating  funds.  Its 
authorization  to  expend  $246,000  under 
Senate  Resolution  323  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  committee  to  operate  through 
January  31,  1971.  The  committee  does 
expect  to  request  next  January  a  full 
operating  budget  for  the  period  Febru- 
ary 1,  1971,  through  January  31,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  WiL- 
LiABts  of  New  Jersey) .  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  492j,  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

S.  Res.  492 

Resolved,  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  by 
S.  Res.  281,  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
July  30,  1968,  as  sonended  and  supplemented, 
is  hereby  extended  through  January  31, 
1972. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assist- 
ance, and  other  related  necessities  of  life 
and  health  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
such  matters  as  (a)  the  extent  and  cause  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
Stales,  including  educational,  health,  welfare, 
and  other  matters  related  to  malnutrition, 
(b)  the  failure  of  food  programs  to  reach 
many  citizens  who  lack  adeqtiate  quantity 
or  quality  of  food,  (c)  the  means  by  which 
this  Nation  can  bring  an  adequate  supply 
of  nutritious  food  and  other  related  neces- 
sities to  every  American,  (d)  the  divisions 
of  responsibility  and  authority  within  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  branch,  Including 
appropriate  procedures  for  congressional  con- 
sideration and  oversight  of  coordinated  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  every  resident  of  the 
United  States  has  adequate  food,  medical 
assistance,  and  basic  related  necessities  of 
life  and  health;  and  (e)  the  degree  of  addi- 
tional Federal  action  desirable  In  these  areas. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1971,  to 
January  31,  1972,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized: 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deem* 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  (3)  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  documents;  (4)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities. 
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and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
ageicies  of  the  Oovemment;  (5)  contract 
wit  I  private  organizational  and  Individual 
ccniultants  (6)  Interview  employees  of  the 
Fedsral.  State,  and  local  governments  and 
otb  T  Individuals,  and  (7)  take  depositions 
and  other  testimonr. 


ph)eral  broker-dealer  insur- 
a  nce  corporation  act— 
aImendment 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1096 

lir.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
mei  it,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  2348)  to  establish  a  Federal 
Bro  ter-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation, 
whi  ;h  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  bp  printed. 
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SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF    1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1097 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  C.  &  O.  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  conduct  an  open  public 
hearing  on  proposals  to  establish  a 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  National  Historical 
Park. 

The  hearing  will  start  at  10  ajn.,  Tues- 
day, December  15,  in  room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

The  bills  are  S.  1859  and  HJR.  19342, 
the  House-passed  measure.  Each  would 
establish  a  pcu-k  extending  from  Rock 
Creek  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cumberland,  Md.  Included 
would  be  the  historic  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


RIBICOFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
vETT'  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
to be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
bill  (H.R.  17550)  to  amend  the  So- 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
to  improve  computation  meth- 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  imder 
)ld-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
system,  to  make  improvements 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
child  health  programs  with  empha- 
qpon  improvements  in  the  operating 
eness  of  such  programs,  and  for 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
the  table  and  to  be  printed, 
remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when 
Submitted    the   amendment   appear 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
Heading.) 


IJTOOLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

Trie 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 

on  today.  December  9,  1970,  he  pre- 

to  the  President  of  the  United 

the  following  enrolled  bills  and 

resolution: 

136.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(b)   of 
Securities   Act   of    1933   to  permit   the 
on  of  security  loans,  not  exceeding 
on  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
of such  Act; 
187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Port 
Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  to  the 
of  Hawaii  In  exchange  for  certain  other 
and 

Res.   230.  Joint   resolution  extending 
dliratlon  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 


cwes. 


NOTtCE  OF  HEARING  ON  BUREAU  OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Sena  e  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Jtsular  Affairs  will  hold  an  open 
heart  ig  on  December  16  to  hear  the  Hon- 
orable;  Louis  R.  Bruce,  Commissioner  of 
India  1  Affairs,  In  connection  with  pro- 
posed changes  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs ;  tructiu-e  and  policy. 

Th<  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 16,  1970,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

W.  Wallace  Kent,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit,  vice  Bert 
T.  Combs,  resigned. 

Dennis  B.  Knapp,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia,  vice  a  new  poslUon  created 
by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  3, 
1970. 

Barron  P.  McCune,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  PubUo  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2, 
1970. 

Fred  M.  Winner,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado, 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Iaw 
91-272,  approved  Jvme  2,  1970. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 
SENATORS 

I  


OP 


MONTANA    HOSPITALS   AND 
SPRINKLER  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  7,  1970,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Elliott  L.  Richardson,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  have  received  his  reply  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970.  I  take  this  means  to  thank 
Secretary  Richardson  for  his  under- 
standing and  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem and  to  express  my  personal  appreci- 
ation for  his  reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Oftice  op  the  MAJOBmr  Leadeh, 
WaaMngton.  D.C.,  December  7, 1970 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  0/  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Secretary:    I   am   writing  pur- 
suant to  past  correspondence  regarding  the 
life  safety  code's  application  and  effect  upon 
hospitals  and  rest  homes  under  provisions 
provided    In    the    1967   amendments   to   the 
Social  Security  Act. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Decern- 
ber  4  and  I  would  draw  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  statement  I  made  on  this  mat- 
ter, commencing  on  page  39985. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has 
given  favorable  consideration  to  a  revised 
amendment  providing  tisslstance  for  facili- 
ties affected  by  this  ruling.  I  would,  however, 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  end  of 
session  business,  as  well  as  the  need  for  ap- 
propriation considerations,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  any  Immediate  assistance  to 
the  affected  facilities. 

In  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security's 
report  to  you  of  November  17,  he  stated  that. 
If  a  facility  were  unable  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing deadlines  for  valid  reasons,  an  extension 
would  be  granted.  In  light  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  resulting  from  this  ruling  relat- 
ing to  availability  of  sprinkler  firms.  Instal- 
lation and  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  entire 
area  of  financing,  I  am  herein  requesting  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  existing  com- 
pliance deadlines.  It  would  be  my  hope  that, 
during  the  coming  year,  the  Department  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  give 
concerted  consideration  to  the  various  ex- 
pressions of  concern  resulting  from  this 
ruling. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
National  Plre  Protection  Association  is  still 
developing  and  reviewing  existing  and  fu- 
ture life  safety  systems.  I  also  think  it  perti- 
nent that  In  departmental  consideration  of 
this  question,  that  an  appropriate  review  be 
made  of  those  policies  allowing  for  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  non-governmental 
bodies  In  the  establishment  of  standards  in 
connection  with  federal  programs. 

I  would  appreciate  being  apprised  of  your 
decision  in  this  matter  at  your  earliest  pos- 
sible convenience. 

Assuring  you  of  my  concern  and  thanking 
you  for  your  consideration,  I  am,  with  best 
personal  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 
P.8. — Klllot,  this  Is  very,  very  important 
to  a  lot  of  small  people,  small  towns,  and 
small  hospitals.  Something  should  be  done. 
Can  you  help? 
Regards, 

Mike  M. 

Washington,  December  9, 1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Your  letter  of 
December  7  and  the  material  you  enclosed 
from  the  Record  emphasize  well  the  need 
for  consideration  of  special  circumstances  In 
application  of  the  sprinkler  requirement  for 
health  care  facilities. 

As  Indicated  in  our  ewUer  correspondence 
with  you,  we  will  grant  an  extension  to  a  fa- 
cility having  valid  reasons  for  failure  to  meet 
the  January  31,  1971,  deadline  date  that  has 
been  set.  I  will  go  fiu-ther  and  say  that  valid 
reasons  will  Include  a  facility's  Inability  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  contract  within  the 
time  limit  for  Installation  of  sprinklers,  as 
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well  as  difficulty  In  timely  arrangement  for 
flnAncing  the  proper  cost  of  the  equipment. 
Any  serious  difficulties  experienced  by  a  fa- 
cility agreeing  to  Install  the  equipment  will 
be  thoroughly  considered  in  terms  of  Justi- 
fication for  an  extension  of  time.  Also  rec- 
ognition Is  given  to  the  situation  where  a 
facility  housed  in  a  wood  frame  building  has 
begun  construction  of  a  new  building. 

I  believe  this  will  greatly  alleviate  hard- 
ship situations.  In  others  as  where  a  facility 
simply  disagrees  with  the  sprinkler  standard, 
or  is  reluctant  to  Incur  the  costs,  I  think  the 
paramount  concern  of  patient  safety  strongly 
calls  for  adherence  to  the  time  limit  that 
has  been  set. 

A  blanket  moratorium  or  extension  for  a 
year  would  expnase  a  great  many  aged  people 
to  what  leading  fire  safety  experts  have  held 
Is  real  and  avoidable  danger. 

We  are  asking  the  State  departments  of 
health,  which  assist  us  to  determine  which 
facilities  meet  the  standards  for  Medicare 
participation,  to  work  closely  with  all  facili- 
ties experiencing  problems  with  the  sprin- 
kler equipment  and  to  notify  us  of  any  that 
seem  to  warrant  an  extension. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


PEARL  S.  BUCK  COMPLETES  TOUR 
OF  NATIVE  STATE— WEST  VIR- 
GINIA TO  MAKE  HER  BIRTHPLACE 
A  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, one  of  West  Virginia's  most  dis- 
tinguished native  daughters.  Pearl  S. 
Buck,  recently  traveled  extensively  in 
our  State  on  behalf  of  a  campaign  to 
restore  her  birthplace. 

This  effort  originated  some  5  years 
ago  and  has  gained  widespread  support 
throughout  the  State  for  the  Pearl  8. 
Buck  Birthplace  Foimdatlon.  Many  West 
Virginians,  including  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ent to  help  transform  Miss  Buck's  birth- 
place into  a  living  tribute  to  her. 

During  her  travels  in  West  Virginia, 
Miss  Buck  visited  more  than  20  com- 
munities and  spoke  before  thousands  of 
people  on  behalf  of  the  foundation.  The 
climax  of  the  tour  was  a  banquet  in 
Charleston  on  November  19. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper article  about  the  banquet,  pub- 
lished in  the  Charleston  Daily  Mall,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Most  Gifted  Daughter  Rettthns  Home 
(By  Wllma  Hlgglnbotham) 

"I've  never  doubted  where  my  home  was. 
I've  always  known  It  was  West  VU-glnla," 
Pearl  S.  Buck  said  last  night  at  a  dinner  held 
In  her  honor  at  the  Heart-O-Town  Motor  Inn. 

Standing  tall  and  elegant  In  a  dress  of 
champagne  satin  embroidered  in  pearls,  she 
smiled  the  happy,  relaxed  smile  of  a  daughter 
returned  to  her  homeland. 

It  had  been  a  big  evening  for  "West  Vir- 
ginia's most  gifted  daughter." 

She  had  received  a  plaque  as  "Woman  of 
the  Year"  from  Richard  PoUnsky,  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Woolen  Co.,  as  "the  woman 
who  most  personifies  the  ideal  upon  which 
America  was  built."  and  been  glowingly  in- 
teoduced  by  West  Virginia's  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  via  a  Uve  telephone  hook-up  with 
the  nation's  capltol.  She  also  had  received 


$500  with  her  award,  made  out  at  her  request, 
to  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Birthplace  Foimdatlon, 
Inc. 

She  said,  "I  never  feel  I  deserve  these  kind 
of  things  said  of  me  because  whatever  I  have 
accomplished  was  due  to  the  parents  and  the 
background  they  gave  me  from  my  home 
state." 

Miss  Buck  has  lived  and  traveled  in  many 
lands  but  had  little  chance  to  visit  her  home 
state. 

She  said,  "What  a  unique  experience  I've 
had  In  these  two  weeks  to  travel  this  beauti- 
ful state  and  have  confirmed  what  my  mother 
and  father  always  told  me  about  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  love  the  people  here  and  have  met 
many  I  would  Uke  to  know  better.  But  I 
haven't  seen  any  hUllblUles.  I  don't  know 
where  they  are  .  .  . 

"I  feel  when  I  come  here  I  can  speak  to  you 
Informally  as  I  would  at  home  . . . 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  If  I  start  writing 
something  when  I  know  my  home  state  bet- 
ter. I  love  to  go  to  Lewlsburg  and  visit  the 
Old  Stone  Church.  My  father  was  dedicated 
there  as  a  missionary. 

"My  father  was  the  soul  of  Independence. 
He  felt  he  had  direct  communication  with 
God.  It  was  amazing  how  alike  what  he 
thought  and  God's  will  were  sometimes.  He 
went  to  ohiua  Imbued  with  idealism  and  my 
life  was  greatly  enriched  by  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  missionary. 

"They  always  told  me  about  West  Virginia. 
When  we  lived  In  China  my  mother  and 
father  used  to  sit  together  and  talk  In  the 
evenings  when  he  was  not  traveling.  My 
father  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  In  China 
by  donkey.  He  was  a  tall  man  and  when  he 
wanted  to  stop  the  donkey  he  would  Just  put 
his  feet  on  the  ground. 

"My  father  never  got  over  his  love  for  the 
hills.  He  always  found  an  excuse  to  visit  the 
farthest  part  of  his  parish  m  the  spring.  My 
mother  died  very  yoimg.  Before  she  did,  she 
told  me,  'Remember  when  spring  comes,  let 
your  father  go."  After  my  mother  died,  I  al- 
ways packed  his  bagt.  and  let  him  go  when 
the  azaleas  were  bi'wmlng  on  the  moun- 
tains." 

She  spoke  brien  of  trying  to  get  help 
through  the  Stsi*  oepartment  and  the  Pen- 
tagon for  the  hr-\a.a  children  born  of  Amer- 
ican lathers,  hvcutually,  she  signed  away 
the  mlillons  em  ned  as  an  author  to  a  foun- 
dation for  th-u  care.  She  said,  "I'm  a  very 
stubborn  woumn  in  a  quiet  wav.  I  guess  that 
also  comes  trom  West  Virginia."  My  Asian  up- 
bringing Laught  me  to  be  quiet.  In  other 
words,  I  m  liberated  In  my  own  way 
llberatea  enough  that  It  doesn't  occur  to 
me  that  1  need  any  more. 

"I  watch  with  Interest  what  is  going  on  in 
our  coimtry.  We  have  reached  a  very  inter- 
esting period.  I  see  policies  that  ought  to  be 
changed  and  see  no  way  of  doing  it.  Being  a 
woman  still  has  Its  handicaps  in  our  society. 
If  I  were  younger,  I'd  settle  the  whole  matter 
by  running  for  President. 

"I'm  so  anxious  to  see  our  problems  in 
Vietnam  and  Asia  solved.  I  would  Uke  to  see 
my  two  worlds  reunited  and  our  100  years  of 
friendship  with  China  regained.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  to  wait  imtll  the  Jeweled  tigers  are 
dead.  As  the  King  of  Slam  said,  'Is  a  puzzle- 
ment.' 

"I've  seen  too  much  of  Communism  to 
have  faith  in  It.  I've  been  chased  from  my 
home  by  It.  Our  policy  of  containment  has 
become  a  real  problem  for  us.  Other  nations 
are  changing  their  attitudes.  Some  very  hard 
thinking  has  to  be  done  In  Washington." 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGES  FROM 
HANOI 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  for  the  past  2  weeks,  Hanoi  radio 
has  broadcast  so-called  "Christmas  mes- 
sages" from  Americans  they  hold  pris- 


oner. These  taped  statements  are  usual- 
ly prefaced  by  a  commentary  describing 
the  broadcast  as  a  'hiunanltarian  serv- 
ice." 

This  is  a  sick  Joke. 

Hanoi  is  again  showing  Its  callous  dis- 
regard for  human  decency.  They  deliber- 
ately exploit  the  sufTering  of  our  men 
and  their  families  by  raising  hopes  that 
our  men  are  well  treated. 

If  our  men  are  in  good  condition,  why 
do  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  to  al- 
low impartial  observers  to  inspect  the 
prison  camps? 

If  Hanoi  is  really  interested  in  making 
a  humanitarian  gesture,  let  them  do  one 
simple  thing. 

Let  them  release  the  names  of  all 
those  whom  they  hold  captive.  Next  to 
the  release  of  the  men  themselves,  notice 
their  sons,  husbands  and  fathers  are  stiU 
alive  would  be  the  best  Christmas  present 
their  families  could  receive. 


MILITARY  SPENDING  IN  SOVIET 
UNION  UNCHANGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  on  Tuesday  that 
defense  spending  next  year  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  unchanged.  They  will 
continue  to  spend  about  17.9  bUlion  ru- 
bles or  $19.9  bilhon  for  defense  in  1971, 
a  ngure  which  is  almost  the  Identical 
figure  for  1970. 

This  is  merely  the  direct  defense 
spending  for  procurement  of  materiel 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armed 
forces.  Items  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  defense  industries  are  In 
other  budget  items.  But  it  Is  nonetheless 
interesting  that  UJ3.S  Jl.  officials  say  that 
the  amount  for  these  Items  is  not  going 
to  increase  next  year. 

Almost  daily  the  Pentagon  puts  out 
information  through  speeches  by  top 
officials  or  background  information  from 
its  public  relations  organizations  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  gaining  on  us  in 
missiles,  ships,  and  strategic  power.  The 
impression  is  deliberately  put  out  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  Is  not  only  gaining  but  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  overtaken  us  or 
surpassed  us  in  strategic  power. 

UNITED  states  still  STRONGER  POWER 

That  is  not  the  case.  It  has  not  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  The  new  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Soviet  announce- 
ment gives  no  indication  that  it  will  be 
the  case  in  the  future. 

In  fact,  a  year  ago  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  a  set  of  hearings  In 
which  we  Invited  the  most  knowledgeable 
experts  on  the  Russian  economy  and  the 
Russian  defense  capability  to  testify. 
Their  conclusion  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  then  spending  a  maximum 
of  $40  billion  in  equivalent  American 
dollars  for  all  aspects  of  their  defense. 

EXPERTS     CONFIRM      SOVIET     OKFENBE     BPENDIWa 

I  checked  with  these  same  experts 
again  this  year.  Again  they  told  me  that 
they  had  no  information  to  suggest  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  stepping  up  its 
overall  defense  outlays.  This  newest  an- 
nouncement confirms  what  the  experta 
have  told  us. 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  Is  figura- 
tively 6  feet  tall  in  Its  military  capa- 
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bjlity,  the  Soviet  Union  figuratively  is 
feet  tall.  While  both  we  and  they 
hkve  the  ability  to  blow  up  the  world,  the 
S  )viets  have  not  overtaken  us  militarily 
01  economically,  and  there  is  not  the 
si  ghtest  indication  that  they  are  doing 
s<  or  will  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
V  hile  we  should  never  underestimate 
tie  Soviet  military  strength,  there  is 
alisolutely  no  reason  to  exaggerate  it  or 
pi  inic  in  the  face  of  it.  While  the  Soviets 
w  II  no  doubt  stress  some  aspects  of  de- 
feose  which  we  do  not,  or  spend  larger 
stms  in  one  area  than  another,  the 
OTcrall  facts  and  the  determining  facts 
aie  that  they  spend  about  one-half  the 
amounts  we  do  on  national  defense.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
bj  Bernard  Gwertzman  on  the  Soviet  an- 
muncement  of  1971  military  spending 
piblished  in  today's  New  York  Times, 
b<  p.inted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 
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iiF-r  Keeps  Fund  for  Defense  High— 
.971  Outlay  at  Record  Level  But  Its 
5HARE   IN   Growing   Budget   Is   Declining 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
:  (loscow. — The  Soviet  Union  announced  to- 
da  J  that  defense  spending  next  year  will  re- 
mi  In  unchanged  at  the  current  record  level 
bi;  t  that  the  military  share  of  the  budget  will 
be  the  lowest  in  postwar  years. 

The  1.517  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
(Pirllament)  were  told  at  the  opening  ses- 
slc  a.  of  their  three-day  winter  meeting  that 
th  !  Government  planned  to  spend  17.9  bu- 
lla a  rubles  ($19.9  billion)  on  defense  in  1971. 
vlitually  the  same  as  announced  for  1970, 
wl  ich  had  been  the  highest  level  In  Soviet 
hi!  tory. 

The  defense  Item  in  the  Soviet  budget.  In 
co:  itrast  to  the  United  States  budget,  covers 
on  y  direct  outlays  for  the  procurement  of 
mi  terlel  and  maintenance  of  the  armed 
foi  ces.  Soviet  investment  in  defense  indus- 
tri  (s  and  military  research  and  development 
an   contained  in  other  budget  items. 

:  Secause  of  an  Increase  In  the  total  budget, 
to  160  6  billion  rubles,  the  share  of  the  direct 
ml  .Itary  expenditures  dropped  to  11.1  per 
cei  ,t  from  last  year's  12.35  per  cent. 

'  "he  Government  also  announced  that  the 
ecc  nomy  this  year  in  both  the  industrial  and 
ag:  icultural  sectors  had  rebounded  from  last 
's  poor  showing. 
]  ndustrlal  growth  was  estimated  at  8  per 
for  1970.  1  percentage  point  over  1969. 
1970  rate  ended  a  downward  trend  of 
growth  rate  In  recent  years. 

FARM  OUTPUT  IMPROVES 

I  griculture.  traditionally  the  backward 
sec  :or  of  the  economy,  recorded  a  6.5  per  cent 
Inc  rease  over  1969  In  the  ruble  value  of  prod- 
uct 5  produced. 

I I  1969,  largely  because  of  poor  weather, 
agr  cultural  output  dropped  by  3  per  cent. 
Th  (  rise  in  agriculture,  however,  did  not  keep 
pa<  e  with  the  planned  8.5  Increase  for  this 
yea  r.  Newspapers  have  reported  the  largest 
gra  n  harvest  in  history,  but  exact  figures 
ha\  e  not  yet  been  made  public. 

T  he  general  tone  of  the  economic  report, 
ma  le  by  Nikolai  K.  Balbakov,  the  chairman 
of  :he  State  Planning  Committee,  and  the 
bu(  get  report  by  Vaslly  P.  Oarbuzov,  the 
Mil  .Ister  of  Finance,  was  sober  and  drew  at- 
ten  ;ion  to  the  problems  facing  the  economy 
as    t  enters  a  new  five-year  plan  next  year. 

£  tress  was  laid  on  the  need  to  Increase 
efBi  lency.  to  modernize  technology,  get  rid 
of  I  urplus  workers.  Ministers  and  plant  man- 
ag«  rs  were  warned  that  they  would  be  held 
pei  sonally  responsible  for  failure  to  meet 
go£  Is.  They  were  told  that  they  must  take 


measures  to  meet  consumer  unrest,  caused 
by  an  uneven  flow  and  poor  quality  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Mr.  Garbuzov,  In  announcing  the  defense 
budget,  said  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
pursued  a  peaceful  policy.  It  "cannot  but 
consider  that  imperialists  continue  the 
arms  race,  strengthen  mlllteiry  blocs,  widen 
the  fight  against  socialist  countries  and  the 
liberation  movements." 

DEFENSE     LEVEL     ASSAYED 

Western  diplomats  said  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  levels  of  defense  spending  in- 
dicated that  while  tensions  with  Commu- 
nist China  might  have  eased  and  relations 
with  West  Germany  Improved.  Moscow  was 
.still  concerned  about  the  arms  race  with  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Balbakov,  in  making  public  the  eco- 
nomic plan  for  1971,  said  Industry  was  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  6.9  per  cent  and  agriculture 
by  5.5  per  cent.  Both  are  moderate  Increases. 
Soviet  economists  have  stressed  that  the 
days  of  spectacular  rates  of  growth  are  over. 

The  Soviet  economy  in  recent  years  has 
been  strained  by  shortages  of  manpower  and 
raw  materials  and  a  lagging  technological 
base. 

Both  Mr.  Balbakov  and  Mr.  Garbuzov 
avoided  making  major  projections  for  the 
next  five-year  plan.  1971-75,  since  this  will 
be  done  by  Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln  at 
the  24th  party  congress  opening  March  30. 

But  the  two  economic  spieclallsts  stressed 
the  need  for  reductions  in  inflated  work 
staffs.  Mr.  Garbuzov  noted  that  26,000  work- 
ers In  the  coal  Industry  and  50,000  workers 
in  other  Industries  were  given  other  Jobs  In 
1970. 

MORE    TO    BE    REASSIGNED 

He  said  that  next  year  about  450,000  work- 
ers, half  from  state  farms,  are  to  be  re- 
assigned. 

Both  speakers  took  notice  of  complaints 
about  consumer  goods  and  pledged  to  meet 
demand  for  items  in  short  supply  such  as 
fashionable  women's  shoes  and  many  food 
products. 

Continuing  the  trend  of  recent  years,  Mr. 
Balbakov  said,  output  by  the  consumer- 
goods  sector  is  planned  to  rise  at  a  faster 
rate  than  heavy  Industry.  But  heavy  Indus- 
try continues  to  get  a  larger  share  of  in- 
vestment allocations. 

Mr.  B.iibakov  said  motor  vehicle  output 
next  year  would  top  the  million  mark,  with 
560,000  trucks  and  513.000  passenger  cars. 
The  new  Flat  plant  In  Tog-Uattl  is  expected 
to  produce  160,000  cars.  The  plant  began 
production  recently  and  will  produce  about 
30,000  cars  this  year.  Its  ultimate  capacity 
will  be  more  than  600,000. 

The  chemical  and  construction  industries 
were  criticized  as  usual  for  failure  to  meet 
delivery  dates.  Mlnlsteries  were  told  not  to 
start  any  new  projects  but  to  devote  energies 
to  completing  work  already  started. 
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ADDRESS  BY  E.  J.  DWYER,  CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  4,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress the  75th  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. Following  my  remarks,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  E.  J.  Dwyer, 
made  an  acceptance  speech  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  this  position.  It  was  of  so 
much  interest,  so  to  the  point  and  frank- 
ly, so  rather  unusual  a  speech  made  by  a 
businessman  to  other  businessmen,  that 
I  knew  Senators  would  enjoy  reading  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  out- 
standing address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

BoABD    Chairman    Installation 
(Acceptance  remarks  by  E.  J.  Dwyer) 

The  solemn  oath  that  I  have  Just  given 
iu  accepting  the  national  chairmanship  of 
this  great  voluntary  organization  is  one  that 
I  do  not  take  lightly. 

The  task  of  representing  over  13,000 
American  enterprises,  large  and  small,'  is 
both  a  high  honor  and  a  grave  responsibility. 
No  industrialist  asked  to  take  this  oath  of 
office  would  do  so  without  a  profound  sense 
of  humility.  At  this  moment  I  seek  Divine 
guidance  for  the  trust  placed  in  me,  and 
pray,  too,  that  I  am  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence. 

The  high  standards  of  conduct  and  leader- 
ship of  those  who  have  preceded  me  lu  this 
office  add  to  this  feeling.  Each  chairman  has 
personally  given  a  full  measure  of  attention 
to  the  major  problem  areas  that  touch  all 
of  us,  and  which  Intensify  our  concerns  for 
the  future  of  our  families,  our  enterprises, 
our  communities  and  our  nation.  This  dedi- 
cation to  the  advancement  of  the  national 
Interest  is  especially  true  of  my  predecessor. 
Bill  Keeler — a  real  "Chief",  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Bill,  you  will  be  difficult  to  follow. 

Although  dimly  conscious  that  my  work- 
load has  Just  been  Increased,  and  in  ways 
that  I  do  not  fully  perceive  at  the  moment, 
I  look  forward — eagerly,  enthusiastically— 
to  the  next  twelve  months  as  NAM  chairman. 
Eagerly,  because  of  the  opportunity  my  post 
provides  to  work  with  you  and  this  audience 
and  with  many  other  industrialists  to  carry 
out  the  principles  found  In  the  Credo  of  this 
Association.  Enthusiastically,  because  mem- 
bers of  the  NAM  family  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  at  this  point  in  history  to  serve 
fellow  Industrialists  all  across  the  United 
States. 

Many  critics  in  our  restless  society  are 
quick  to  attack  American  Industry  for  what 
It  has  not  accomplished.  It  is  time  we  make 
clear  what  we  have  accomplished.  NAM  has 
the  iK>tentlal  to  become  a  much  stronger  and 
more  vibrant  force  for  American  Industry.  My 
goal  Is  to  help  amplify  that  voice  so  that  It 
Is  heard  across  the  land,  informing  and  per- 
suading. 

American  business  and  Industry  has  had 
to  cope  with  many  problems  In  the  past,  and 
the  outlook  for  1971  Is  for  more  of  the  same. 
NAM  must  continue  to  be  In  the  forefront  of 
proposing  solutions  that  are  wholly  con- 
sistent with  our  capitalistic  free  enterprise 
system — the  most  enlightened  and  beneficial 
economic  system  known  In  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Yet,  under  our  system,  a  basic  obligation  Is 
imposed  on  the  enterpriser.  He  must,  first 
and  foremost,  produce  a  reasonable  profit  on 
the  Investment  others  have  made  In  the  en- 
terprise. Otherwise,  the  industrialist  caimot 
make  more  than  a  fleeting  contribution  to 
society.  By  his  ability  to  put  his  enterprise 
on  a  profitable  basis  he  Is  then  able  to  pro- 
vide the  Jobs  that  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens,  and  the  financial  means 
for  solving  pressing  human  needs.  He  then 
can  devote  time,  talent  and  resources  to 
finding  solutions  to  social  Issues  that  are 
crying  out  for  attention;  among  them  hous- 
ing, education,  crime  prevention,  mass  trans- 
portation, environmental  quality  improve- 
ment, urban  decay  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

I  suggest  that  we  need  to  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  solutions  to  these  larger 
social  problems  can  be  found  In  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  tested  In  smtiller  eco- 
nomic and  social  units. 

In  our  business  and  in  ovir  communities 
alike,  we  have  an  obligation  to  improve,  to 
expand,  to  excel.  We  will  find  that  many  of 
these  problems  represent  great  opportunities. 
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In  Peter  Drucker's  words,  one  of  our  obliga- 
tions Is  to  "maximize  these  opportunities." 

Yet,  in  fulfilling  this  obligation,  we  must 
not  promise  more  than  can  be  delivered.  A 
source  of  disillusionment  to  many  Ameri- 
cans today,  from  Appalachla  to  Watts,  is  the 
beady  promises  made  that  remain  unf  ulfiJled. 
Please  remember  this  well:  as  Industrial- 
ists, each  promise  we  make  that  is  not  ful- 
filled creates  yet  another  example  of  the 
failure  of  private  enterprise.  Those  who  seek 
to  supplant  or  destroy  our  capitalistic  free 
enterprise  system  are  eagerly  waiting  to  make 
the  most  of  these  failures.  Each  blasted  hope 
that  can  be  pinned  on  Industry  represents 
another  nail  for  the  coffin  in  which  our  critics 
Intend  to  "bury  us."  Therefore,  let's  be  short 
on  promises  and  long  on  action  in  our  efforts 
to  solve  these  great  social  problems. 

My  humility  In  accepting  my  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  Chairman  of  NAM  is  due  to 
my  recognition  of  the  relationship  that  has 
existed  between  our  excellent  economic  sys- 
tem and  the  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  My  fervent  wish  Is  to  strengthen  this 
relationship  in  every  way  I  can;  if  the  sys- 
tem is  weakened  or  Impaired,  our  children 
and  grandchildren  may  live  under  another 
system  of  government. 

Whether  the  next  system  is  benign  or  des- 
potic, we  Americans  still  will  have  lost  a 
glorious  heritage.  I  am  Indebted  to  a  fellow 
Pennsylvanlan,  James  W.  Mlchener,  for  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  our  constitu- 
tional democracy  Is  now  the  oldest  con- 
tinuing form  of  government  on  earth.  As  he 
points  out,  no  other  form  of  government 
existing  today  can  make  an  equal  claims  to 
either  the  constancy  or  stability  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  While  others  tend  to  re- 
gard us  as  a  young  country,  we  actually  are 
the  oldest  in  the  family  of  nations — the 
senior  brother  who  Is  experienced,  tested,  and 
possessed  of  the  material  and  moral  stability 
to  command  universal  respect  as  the  foremost 
nation  on  the  globe. 

During  this  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting,  our 
theme  is  "Quest  for  Quality."  What  a  posi- 
tive concept  for  the  dynamic  decade  that  in- 
cludes the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  our  nation!  And  how  appropriate  Is  this 
theme  for  a  meeting  of  Industrialists  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
within  the  framework  of  our  free  competitive 
enterprise  system ! 

As  your  chairman,  I  aim  to  pursue  the 
quest  for  quality  in  all  phases  of  the  As- 
sociation's work,  but  particularly  in  NAM's 
work  with  and  for  members. 

We  must  see  that  the  Association's  policies 
are  fully  and  fairly  considered  In  the  high- 
est councils  of  the  nation.  To  do  so,  we 
must  encourage  the  membership  as  a  whole 
to  Join  In  the  articulation  of  Indiistry's  con- 
certed position  on  problems  of  overriding 
concern. 

To  become  truly  effective,  we  really  need 
your  advice  and  counsel  on  NAM  Policy  Com- 
mittees and  to  your  Board  of  Directors.  Our 
positions  must  reflect  your  substantive  con- 
tributions and  our  actions  must  serve  your 
needs. 

The  life  blood  of  any  effective  organization 
Is  a  large,  active  and  responsive  membership. 
NAM  Is  no  exception.  My  efforts  in  1971  will 
be  directed  largely  at  bringing  this  about  by 
coming  to  you  for  your  constructive  sug- 
gestions, help  and  active  participation. 

Our  mission  is  to  lead  American  Industry 
In  the  quest  for  quality  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  free  society.  The  Joining  of  your 
voice  to  that  of  your  industrial  neighbors, 
and  to  the  voices  of  firms  In  other  industries 
win  result  In  a  clarion  quality — one  that  is 
widely  heard,  respected,  and  heeded.  The 
synergestlc  effect  of  a  blending  of  voices  on 
an  upbeat  note  can  be  truly  effective.  We 
must  and  will  be  heard  to  the  end  that 
progress  toward  realistic  goals  Is  achieved. 
We  must  and  will  give  emphasis  to  the  posi- 
tive aspect  of  American  life,  and  overcome 


the  shrtU  cries  of  nihilistic  forces  that  have 
captured  the  attention  of  youth. 

We  must  be  In  position  to  report  that  we 
did  not  drop  the  torch  handed  on  from  those 
men  In  Philadelphia  who,  nearly  200  years 
ago,  had  the  genius  to  fashion  a  document 
that  was  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the 
demands  of  undreamed  technological  and 
social  change. 

Our  Association  will  be  fully  responsive  to 
the  new  demands  put  upon  it  by  the  times. 
With  your  help,  this  can  be  accomplished. 
As  your  new  chairman,  I  promise  dedica- 
tion to  the  task. 


TO   DAVE   C.   EBERHART— "A   GOOD 
JOB;  WELL  DONE" 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  December  16,  1970,  Mr. 
David  C.  Eberhart,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  retires  from  active  Gov- 
ernment service.  His  retirement  ends  a 
distinguished  career  that  spans  nearly  34 
years  of  Federal  service— virtually  all  of 
it  spent  with  the  Federal  Register. 

During  his  career,  Mr.  Eberhart  has 
made  important  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  Register  sys- 
tem of  publishing  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  executive  agencies.  In  help- 
ing develop  the  Federal  Register  system, 
Mr.  Eberhart  was  always  guided  by  pub- 
lic interest  requirements.  He  regarded 
the  Federal  Register  as  a  protection  for 
the  citizens  against  the  whims  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. As  a  result  he  always  searched 
for  new  and  better  ways  of  presenting  to 
the  public,  the  legal  documents  that  lit- 
erally affect  every  walk  of  life.  When  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  became  law, 
Mr.  Eberhart  took  the  initiative  in  assist- 
ing agencies  in  meeting  their  responsibil- 
ities under  that  act  to  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  all  material  that  the  public 
could  rightfully  expect  to  find  there. 

Understandably,  since  his  work  was  so 
integrally  involved  with  Federal  print- 
ing. Mr.  Eberhart  was  no  stranger  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  With  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  corollary  effects 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  his 
efforts  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
beneficially  to  that  committee's  national 
printing  program. 

Mr.  Eberhart  also  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the 
series  "Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents" 
and  the  "Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents"  which  give  the  pub- 
lic a  record  of  the  official  statements  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  law  publishing,  Mr.  Eber- 
hart introduced  new  processes  to  the 
publication  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  assuring  the  accuracy  of  the 
printed  versions  of  Federal  laws.  He  won 
the  plaudits  of  Congress,  researchers,  and 
the  public  with  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lative history  references  in  slip  law 
printings  and  in  the  U.S.  Statutes  at 
Large  volumes. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
creativity,  skill,  profe.ssional  competence, 
and  dedication  that  Mr.  Eberhart 
brought  to  the  Federal  Register.  All  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  today  have 
more  ready  access  to  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative documents  as  the  result  of 
his  distingiiished  career.  So  to  Mr.  Eber- 
hart, on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement, 
we  say  "thank  you  for  a  job  well  done." 


LET  US  PASS  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
Richard  Nixon  took  office  nearly  2  years 
ago,  he  assigned  finding  a  solution  to  the 
congested  and  snarled  transportation 
system  of  this  country  the  highest  of 
priorities.  He  observed  at  that  time  that 
the  transportation  system  of  this  coun- 
try runs  from  doorstep  to  doorstep,  en- 
compassing all  the  various  means  of 
transportation.  Today  the  Nation  is  be- 
ing confronted  with  the  possibility  of  a 
crippling  strike  in  one  of  the  most  vital 
links  in  the  transportation  system.  At 
midnight  tonight,  unless  we  shoulder 
our  responsibility,  the  Nation's  railroads 
will  be  brought  to  a  halt.  The  possibility 
of  a  rail  strike  is.  as  I  see  it.  a  result  of  the 
refusal  by  the  union  leaders  of  the  four 
major  unions  involved  volimtarily  to  ex- 
tend their  negotiations  with  railroad 
management.  This  refusal  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  present  "cooling-off"  period 
that  saw  a  5-man  panel  appointed  by  the 
President  to  investigate  the  dispute  and 
propose  terms  for  a  settlement. 

The  proposals  recommended  by  the 
panel  represented  a  realistic  approach 
towards  the  much  needed  modernization 
of  the  rail  industry.  They  included  a  37 
percent  increase  in  wages  over  a  3-year 
period,  the  largest  wage  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  railroads,  and  'substan- 
tial" liberalization  of  certain  restrictive 
work  rules.  It  also  contained  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  formation  of  a  more 
permanent  committee  that  would  seek 
long-term  solutions  to  the  labor-man- 
agement problems  in  the  rail  industry. 

These  proposals  were  accepted  by  the 
railroads  as  being  an  acceptable  solution 
to  the  disputes.  The  unions  involved  have 
rejected  them  and  instead  are  demand- 
ing higher  wage  increases,  additional 
fringe  benefits  and  increased  demands 
regarding  the  proposed  work-rule , 
changes.  With  the  possibility  that  these 
disagreements  could  result  in  an  ex- 
tended strike.  It  is  essential  for  both 
those  directly  involved  and  the  country 
in  general,  that  we  here  in  the  Senate 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  extend 
the  strike  deadline  an  additional  45  days. 
With  the  economy  just  starting  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  prolonged 
General  Motors  strike,  the  coimtry  can- 
not tolerate  another  major  strike. 

Putting  aside  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
ixisitions  in  this  particular  labor  dis- 
pute, the  situation  clearly  demonstrates 
the  necessity  for  prompt  consideration 
and  passage  of  President  Nixon's  Public 
Interest  Pixjtection  Act.  Contrary  to 
much  of  the  adverse  publicity  that  this 
measure  has  received,  it  does  not  dam- 
ape  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
but  rather  encourages  those  parties  in- 
volved to  work  toward  agreements  be- 
tween both  parties  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  Government  intervention.  In 
addition  to  encoura^ng  meaningful 
negotiation,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
additional  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest during  those  labor  disputes  in  the 
transportation  industry  which  imperil 
the  national  health  or  safety. 

The  threatening  rail  strike  presents 
an  excellent  example  of  how  the  Public 
Interstate  Protection  Act  would  work  to 
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t  ae  advantage  of  both  the  railroads  and 
1 18  rail  unions  as  well  as  protecting  the 
p  ublic  interest.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
t  le  new  options  provided  for  the  Presi- 
c  ent  under  this  act  are  available  to  him 
only  after  the  80-day  cooling-off  period 
provided  for  under  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  has  expired. 

The  first  option  that  would  be  available 
t)  the  President  is  the  extension  of  the 
c  »ling-off  period.  During  this  extension 
o:  30  days,  both  parties  would  continue 
ti )  bargain. 

A  second  option  that  would  be  opened 
t)  the  President  by  the  passage  of  this 
a  :t  is  one  that  would  allow  for  the  par- 
tal  operation  of  the  essential  part  of 
t  le  industry  or  service  to  a  critical  class 
o'  customers.  The  diflBculty  In  deciding 
V,  hich  portion  of  an  industry  is  essential 
li  a  difficult  one,  however,  if  the  option 
li  available,  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
t  le  President  to  prevent  disaster  to  an 
eisential  segment  of  the  Nation.  Those 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  act  will 
rjalize  that  there  have  been  sufficient 
precautions  written  Into  the  act  to  pre- 
vent the  favoring  of  one  segment  over 
aiother. 

Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  and  prac- 
t  cal  segment  of  the  act  is  the  final  offer 
s  (lection.  Following  the  cooling-off  pe- 
r  ods,  if  an  agreement  still  has  not  been 
p  ached,  the  parties  involved  would  be 
g  ven  3  days  in  which  to  submit  two 
fltiaJ  offers.  This  would  be  followed  by 
ii  tensive  bargaining  with  or  without  me- 
d  ation  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

If  a  settlement  was  still  not  forthcom- 
lig,  a  panel  would  be  created  to  select 
tl  le  best  agreement  from  among  the  final 
o  fers  submitted  by  the  disputing  parties. 
The  process  of  making  that  selection 
w  ould  involve  hearings,  consultation,  and 
d;talled  study  of  those  offers  submitted 
h.'  the  two  parties.  This  type  of  an  ar- 
riingement  would  encourage  the  parties 
t<i  negotiate  with  offers  that  were  closer 
t<  igether  rather  than  further  apart,  real- 
i2  ing  that  the  most  reasonable  offer  would 
b;  selected  in  the  event  that  they  were 
n  3t  able  to  reach  a  settlement  independ- 
e  It  of  the  final  selection  panel. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  other  im- 
p  )rtant  sections  of  the  bill.  I  think  that 
t  lese  brief  descriptions  of  their  func- 
t:  Dns  adequately  demonstrate  the  sound- 
n»ss  in  its  approach  aimed  at  resolving 
t]  le  labor  disputes  involving  the  Nation's 
tl  ansportation  systems. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  President's 
n  <iuest  for  an  additional  45-day  "cooling 

0  f"  extension  in  the  present  railroad 
d  spute.  However,  as  I  have  mentioned 
tl  lese  types  of  stop-gap  measures  will  not 
p  -ovide  for  any  t3T3€  of  constructive  pro- 
g  'am  for  dealing  with  similar  situations 
ill  the  future.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 

1  would  hope  we  will  be  able  to  see  action 
t^ken  on  the  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 


EO     NOT     FORGET     THE     HUMAN 
EaUATlONS    IN    SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
g  ess  is  considering  revisions  in  the  so- 
c  al  security  program. 

I  believe  the  program,  which  accord- 
ii  g  to  reports  will  be  forthcoming  Tor 


Senate  action  In  a  few  days,  is  much 
superior  to  the  one  which  has  passed  the 
other  body. 

I  believe  the  reported  Senate  version  is 
more  realistic  and  is  a  further  step  for- 
ward in  meeting  the  needs  ol  our  senior 
citizens. 

It  would  set  a  higher  limit  on  outside 
income,  raise  minimum  benefits  to  a 
more  acceptable  level  and  would  not  put 
the  burden  of  additional  taxes  on  per- 
sons with  low  income.  Finally  it  differs 
from  the  House  measure  by  increasing 
the  monthly  payments  by  10  percent, 
twice  that  of  the  other  body. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  1  minute  that 
this  program  is  all  our  senior  citizens 
deserve  from  social  security.  I  can  as- 
sure one  and  all  that  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  see  that  this  program 
is  even  more  improved  in  the  future.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  greater  Increase  in 
payments,  a  higher  limitation  on  income 
and  an  increase  in  minimum  payments 
particularly  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
mate  and  suddenly  find  a  drastic  drop  in 
their  social  security  payments. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  need  for 
our  senior  citizens  such  as  improved 
transportation,  better  elderly  housing, 
food  services  which  pay  attention  to  the 
special  requirement  of  our  elderly,  im- 
provements in  medicare  and  medicaid 
and  many  others.  These  needs  we  must 
deal  with  if  we  are  truly  to  pay  our  debts 
to  those  who  have  given  fully  of  them- 
selves during  their  working  years.  These 
problems  I  will  be  discussing  and  working 
to  solve  in  other  contexts  and  at  other 
times. 

As  we  will  be  discussing  the  improve- 
ments in  social  security  here  in  a  few 
days  I  know  we  will  be  deeply  immersed 
in  many  complex  tables  of  figures  con- 
cerning the  social  security  program.  Ob- 
viously we  must  not  and  cannot  forget 
the  cold  figiires. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  our 
discussions  we  do  not  forget  the  human 
equation.  We  are  really  dealing  with  peo- 
ple, not  numbers.  We  are  really  con- 
cerned with  human  beings  during  those 
years  of  their  lives  when  they  seek  some 
relaxation  and  rest  following  the  rigors 
of  growing  up,  of  parenthood,  of  home- 
building,  dally  work  at  the  office  or  at 
home.  They  look  forward  to  years  of  re- 
laxation and  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  life. 
They  should  not  feel  burdened  just  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  my  senior  citizen  constituents,  as 
I  know  other  Senators  have,  who  have 
told  me  the  problems  they  have,  the 
hopes  they  hope  and  the  pressing  needs 
they  find  they  are  facing. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Record  by  re- 
printing numbers  of  these  letters,  but 
one  of  them  which  I  received  a  few  days 
ago  struck  me  as  expressing  with  par- 
ticular meaning  the  human  lives  we  are 
dealing  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  from  a  lovely  lady 
in  Dover,  N.H.,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord with  the  hope  it  will  be  studied  and 
remembered  as  we  face  the  barrage  of 
costs,  tax  rates,  percentages,  and  the 
numerous  other  cold  numbers. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DXAB  Tom:  I  think  the  very  hardest  age  u 
the  60'8. 

I  had  a  stroke  two-and-one-half  years  ago 
and  my  left  side  waa  paralyzed. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  walked  and  even 
now  I  know  my  left  leg  and  arm  are  not  the 
same. 

I  get  enough  social  security  to  pay  for  my 
board  and  room  here  with  my  brother  and 
his  wife,  but  I  am  not  well  and  could  do  no 
work. 

There  are  many  In  their  60's  that  do  not 
get  but  $68.00  Social  Security  and  try  to  get 
help  under  welfare  programs  but  are  turned 
down. 

I  do  not  think  It  U  right  for  older  people 
to  be  cared  for  by  welfare  In  the  nursing 
homes  that  are  so  expensive. 

No,  I  really  believe  the  welfare  programs 
are  too  hard  on  those  in  their  60's  and  I  feel 
that  we  are  forgotten  people.  I  find  it  hard 
just  trying  to  adjust  and  get  by  with  the 
bare  necessities. 

Tom,  I  am  a  nervous  person  and  so  de- 
pressed all  the  time. 

I  have  my  room  with  TV  and  my  knitting 
and  I  read  some  but  I  find  I  have  too  much 
time  to  think  and  worry,  and  you  must  agree 
there  Is  plenty  to  think  and  worry  about. 

My  children  find  little  time  for  me  and 
have  their  own  lives  to  live  so  I  see  them  so 
seldom.  I  really  feel  so  alone  in  this  world. 

I  am  64  and  will  be  65  July  9.  1971,  so  will 
get  Medicare.  But,  really,  Tom,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  better  program,  and  hope  some 
day  there  will  be. 

Dentists  and  doctors  have  reaped  a  harvest 
with  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

As  for  Medicaid.  I  wonder  how  people  who 
have  homes  and  money  do  get  It? 

All  these  things  are  abused  It  seems,  and 
It  must  be  who  one  knows  that  counts. 

In  closing,  I'll  say  I  wish  we  poor  old 
people  could  grow  old  gracefully. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
WILLIAMS  OF  DELAW.\RE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  with  real  regret  that 
we  learned  of  the  decision  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  to  retire  from  the 
Senate  on  the  conclusion  of  his  present 
term. 

His  retirement  will  leave  a  void  in  the 
Senate  which  probably  can  never  be 
filled.  John  Williams  is  the  conscience  of 
the  Senate  and  has  become  such  a  legend 
that  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  future 
Senator  could  fUl  the  unique  position  he 
has  filled  in  the  Senate  for  so  many 
years. 

Senator  Williams  was  first  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1946  and  was  reelected  in 
1952.  1958,  and  1964.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  be 
elected  to  four  consecutive  terms  in  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Williams  has  established  a 
reputation  as  i  fearless  investigator.  His 
investigations  have  been  entirely  free  of 
partisanship.  Over  the  years  ht  has  un- 
covered wrongdoings  of  high  officials  in 
the  administrations  of  both  pclitical  par- 
ties. As  an  investigator  he  has  been  com- 
pletely unbiased,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  outstanding  success.  An- 
other reason  he  has  been  so  successful  in 
his  investigations  is  because  he  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  engage  in  character  as- 
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sassinations  or  investigation  tlirough  the 
press. 

In  all  of  his  years  as  Investigator  and 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury,  he  has  never 
made  public  charges  against  any  official 
until  he  has  been  able  to  fully  document 
his  charges.  He  has  the  highest  respect 
for  the  rights  and  reputations  of  individ- 
uals. This  has  won  him  great  confidence 
among  Government  employees  and 
others  who  feel  perfectly  safe  in  coming 
to  him  with  information. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  served 
on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
with  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. Although  we  did  not  often  agree 
on  farm  price  support  legislation,  he  was 
a  hard  worker  and  one  who  was  always 
well  posted  on  legislation  before  the 
committee.  He  was  one  who  could  dis- 
agree with  you  without  being  disagree- 
able. I  believe  the  highest  tribute  I  could 
pay  to  his  integrity  was  that,  in  spite  of 
our  differing  views,  I  had  no  hesitancy 
whatever  In  giving  my  proxy  to  Senator 
Williams  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
I  was  unable  to  attend  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. He  would  vote  me  as  I  would  have 
voted  even  though  it  was  completely  op- 
posite to  his  own  position. 

Our  friend  has  established  an  enviable 
record  for  fiscal  integrity  for  our  Nation. 
In  this  respect  he  is  a  true  conservative. 
He  is  one  who  will  oppose  Federal  spend- 
ing if  he  thinks  it  is  wrong  or  unneces- 
sary, even  if  the  spending  may  be  In  the 
short-term  interests  of  a  project  or  an 
Industry  in  his  State,  if  he  feels  that  in 
the  long  run  such  spending  would  be 
harmful  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  remarks  I 
mentioned  Senator  Williams  diligence. 
He  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  He  is  always  at  his 
desk  well  ahead  of  normal  office  hours 
and  very  frequently  works  late  into  the 
evening.  In  addition,  he  can  very  fre- 
quently be  found  in  his  office  on  week- 
ends. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  nicest  thhigs 
about  serving  in  this  body  is  the  .asting 
friendships  that  we  make.  I  have  known 
Senator  Williams  well  all  during  his  ten- 
ure in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  hope  I  can  always  be 
counted  among  his  closest  friends.  Al- 
though our  good  friend  will  not  be  pres- 
ent when  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  convenes,  I  will  always  remem- 
ber him  witn  fondness  and  with  great  re- 
spect. Delaware  is  quite  close  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
friend  and  his  equally  highly  respected 
wife,  Elsie,  will  be  visiting  us  often. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  comments  an  excellent  article 
on  Senator  Williams  and  his  record, 
which  was  published  in  the  Human 
Events  report  of  November  28,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Not  Retiking,  Just  Changing  Jobs" — the 
Amazing  Senate  Career  or  John  J.  Wil- 
liams Draws  to  a  Close 

(By  Carol  D.  Bauman) 
In  describing  Delaware's  senior  Sen.  John 
J.  WllUams,  usually  cautious  reporters  can't 


seem  to  resist  superlatives.  They  will  char- 
acterize him  with  phrases  that  oould  only 
apply  to  a  computer,  a  trained  German 
shepherd,  or  the  most  exceptional  paragon 
of  virtue  ever  to  sit  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Fiscal  bloodhovmd!  Watchdog  of  the 
Senate!"  they  caU  him.  "Indefatigable!  One- 
Man  FBI!  Conscience  of  the  Senate!"  they 
crow.  In  his  24  years  In  the  Senate  Williams' 
press  notices  have  nearly  always  contained 
descriptive  phrases  like  "conservative,  con- 
scientious, scrupulous,  shrewd,  folksy,  fru- 
gal, honest,  persistent,  sensible,  taciturn, 
homey,  and  thorough,"  and  many  more. 

It  was  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that 
his  many  friends  and  supporters  learned 
earlier  this  year  that  he  would  definitely 
"retire"  from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  his 
current  term.  But  the  senator  wouldn't  put 
It  that  way.  To  him,  leaving  the  Senate  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  "changing  Jobs." 

Twenty-four  years  In  any  career  ought  to 
be  enough,  he  believes,  and  It's  now  time  for 
a  new  one.  What  that  new  career  will  be,  he 
Isn't  telling.  But  a  review  of  the  one  he  Is 
leaving  Is  cause  for  hope  that  the  "new  ca- 
reer" will  be  something  that  will  be  jxist 
as  beneficial  to  his  country  as  wa«  the  old 
one. 

The  66-year-old  lawmaker,  whose  slender, 
erect  carriage,  thinning  gray  hair  and 
bushy  eyebrows  mark  him  as  a  familiar  fig- 
ure on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  la  unfortunately  not  a 
"hoiwehold  word"  to  most  Americans.  In 
cliches  such  as  "every  man  has  his  price," 
would  find  It  hard  to  understand  that  such 
a  giant  of  Integrity  actually  serves  them  In 
an  elected  capacity. 

And  If  Sen.  WUllams  has  one  fault  (surely, 
this  devout  Methodist  and  champion  of  pub- 
lic honesty  would  admit  to  having  one).  It 
is  that  he  has  little  glamour  and  his  style  of 
politics  therefore  gets  few  Imitators.  His  own 
publicity  during  24  years  In  the  Senate  was 
usually  over-shadowed  by  the  very  scandal 
he  was  exposing.  Most  everyone  remembers 
those  charlatans  Sherman  Adams  and  Bob- 
by Baker.  But  how  many — outside  Dela- 
ware— recall  the  name  of  the  man  who  did 
the  groundwork  that  led  to  their  exposure? 

The  good  that  Sen.  WUllams  haa  done 
win  live  after  him,  of  course,  but  because 
he  lacks  glamour,  his  example  might  be  loat 
on  some  of  the  Idealistic  young.  A  pity,  be- 
cause no  one  could  more  exemplify  the 
Idealism  of  a  man  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
concept  that  government  Is  the  servant,  not 
the  master  of  men,  than  this  low-keyed,  up- 
right, self-educated  former  chicken-feed 
dealer  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Delaware. 

"Sen.  John  J.  WUllams,  Republican  of  Del- 
aware, was  iKirn  on  May  17,  1904,  on  a  farm 
near  Frankford,  Del.,  the  ninth  of  11  chil- 
dren. He  attended  Frankford  High  School 
and  In  1922  moved  to  Mlllsboro,  where  .  .  . 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  grain  busi- 
ness." 

So  begins  the  official  biography  which  one 
is  sent  by  the  senator's  office  in  Washington. 

"The  senior  senator  from  Delaware  first 
sought  public  office  when  he  successfully 
ran  for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate 
In  1946.  He  was  re-elected  to  a  second,  third 
and  fourth  term  In  1952,  1968  and  1964.  At 
that  time  he  became  the  first  man  In  the 
history  of  the  state  of  Delaware  to  be  elected 
to  four  consecutive  terms  In  the  United 
States  Senate." 

So  the  biography  continues.  It  also  tells  us 
he  married  the  former  Elsie  B.  Steel  of  Mllls- 
boro at  the  age  of  20.  They  had  one  daugh- 
ter, and  now  have  three  granddaughters. 
The  biography  also  tells  us  he  Is  a  Method- 
ist, a  Mason,  a  Shriner,  and  a  Rotarian. 

No  coUege  degrees,  no  military  service.  Not 
even  a  bank  presidency,  or  membership  on 
the  national  board  of  some  charitable,  so- 
cial or  educational  group. 

Sen.  Williams,  who  with  his  brother  started 
a    chicken-feed    business    (Williams'    Super 


Peed)  In  Mlllsboro  In  1922,  became  a  wealthy 
man  by  dint  of  hard  work,  thrift  and  hard- 
nose  business  practices. 

In  1946,  at  the  age  of  42,  he  decided  be 
had  made  enough  money  In  chicken-feed, 
and  leaving  his  brother  to  mind  the  store! 
set  out  on  a  second  career.  He  determined  to' 
run  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  had  never  even 
met  the  state  Republican  chairman,  he  re- 
calls, and  has  observed  since  that  the  party 
leaders  were  a  bit  peeved  at  his  brashness 
for  wanting  to  start  at  the  top  without 
consulting  them. 

"But  I  went  Into  It  on  the  principle  a  man 
has  a  right  to  seek  office  In  this  coimtry  with- 
out the  consent  of  anybody,"  he  says.  Today, 
he  acknowledged  during  an  Interview  in  his 
Capitol  HIU  office,  that  might  be  a  UtUe  more 
difficult  than  It  was  In  1946.  And,  he  says, 
"In  a  small  state  like  Delaware  you  can  do  a 
lot  more  than  you  can  In  a  large  state." 

Hitting  the  road  to  gain  name  Identifica- 
tion and  make  his  views  on  the  Issues  known, 
he  covered  the  little  state  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Before  other  Republicans  realized 
what  was  happening,  he  had  the  nomination 
and  then  went  on  to  beat  his  Democratic 
opponent  by  12,000  votes  out  of  113,500  cast. 
Then,  as  now.  he  says  that  the  trend  toward 
centralization  of  powers  in  Washington  was 
his  greatest  concern. 

He  had  no  trouble  being  re-elected  the 
next  three  times.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  he  would  be  re-elected  to  a  fifth  term 
If  he  chose  to  run  again.  Williams  says  today 
that  he  detects  a  "conservative  trend"  In  the 
country,  despite  some  unpopular  moves  by 
the  President. 

When  reminded  of  some  recent  public 
opinion  polls  showing  that  the  voters  were 
not  leaning  heavily  Republican,  he  said: 

"I  ran  four  times  and  three  times  the 
polls  said  I  would  lose.  I  think  you  can  get 
a  'feel'  at  election  time  just  by  talking  to 
people  and  reading  your  mall.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  liberals  are  going  to  suffer 
m  the  '70s." 

In  1964,  despite  the  landslide  win  by  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  Sen.  Williams  won  re-election 
by  a  wide  margin,  outpolllng  aU  other  Re- 
publicans In  the  state.  How  he  survived  the 
Democratic  trend  of  that  year  Is  testimony  to 
the  staying  power  of  a  man  whose  first  prin- 
ciple In  politics  Is  scrupulous  honesty. 

In  that  election,  two  Republican  state  leg- 
islators were  found  to  have  violated  ethical 
standards  for  public  office,  and  the  party 
asked  them  to  step  aside.  When  they  refused 
to  do  so.  Sen.  WUllams  renounced  the  sup- 
port  of  anyone  who  supported  them.  The 
tainted  state  legislators  were  defeated,  but 
WllUams  was  victorious. 

In  1047,  Williams'  first  year  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  late  columnist  Drew  Pearson  said 
he  was  "out  of  place"  In  the  Senate.  "Claas 
D  Rating,"  Pearson  pronounced.  Pearson 
proved  to  be  100  per  cent  In  error.  And,  as 
the  senator  points  out  with  a  grin,  later  on 
Pearson  found  reason  to  praise  his  war 
against  corruption. 

The  affirmative  judgment  of  Williams  by 
the  press,  by  political  organizations,  and  by 
his  peers  In  the  Senate,  Is  nearly  unanimous. 
In  1951,  Look  magazine  called  him  "The 
Man  Who  Broke  the  Tax  Scandal."  (The 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  corruption  un- 
earthed by  the  Delaware  sleuth  led  to  the  1962 
OOP  campaign  cry,  "The  mess  In  Wash- 
ington!") In  1962,  Reader's  Digest,  one  of 
WUllams'  biggest  supporters,  termed  him 
"The  Senate's  One-Man  FBL"  In  September 
1966,  Readers  Digest  again  praised  the  sena- 
tor in  an  article  by  John  Barron  entitled 
"The  Case  of  Bobby  Baker  and  the  Coura- 
geous Senators." 

In  a  1960  Newsweek  magazine  poll,  Wash- 
Ingrton  correspondents  choee  WUllams  as  one 
of  the  10  most  effective  members  of  Con- 
gress. Nation's  Business.  In  December  1969, 
featured  him  as  the  "giant"  who  Is  leaving 
the  Senate. 
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'  "here  have  been  other  honors.  The  Amer- 
Ico  II  Political  Science  Association  selected 
wjllams  In  1959  as  one  of  four  members  of 
to  receive  Its  first  annual  award 
distinguished  service.  In  1960  Americans 
Constitutional  Action  (ACA)  chose  Wll- 
as  Us  "outstanding  conservative  mem- 
of  Congress,"  and  In  1961  presented  him 
Its  Distinguished  Service  Award.  In 
Sen.  Williams,  together  with  his  count- 
In  the  House.  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.- 
a) ,  was  honored  by  the  first  annual  Con- 
atlve  Awards  Dinner  sponsored  Jointly 
the  American  Conservative  Union,  Na- 
lal  Review,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
n  and  Human  Events. 
n.  Williams  announced  his  decision  to 
retire  from  the  Senate  on  Feb.  18,  1969.  Char- 
rlstically.  he  Issued  a  straightforward 
s  release,  three  single-spaced  pages,  ex- 
nlng  his  decision  and  using  it  as  an  oc- 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  manda- 
te* retirement  age  for  members  of  Congress: 
I  have  long  advocated  a  reasonable  age 
t  for  the  top  executives  of  government 
co4iparable  to  the  practice  in  private  Indus- 
The  federal  government  accounts  for  an- 
expendltures  of  nearly  $200  billion  and 
las  always  been  my  contention  that  the 
affairs  of  the  government  should  be  oper- 
on  ft  more  businesslike  basis." 
''  IfUUams,  who  is  66.  pointed  out  that  if 
served  another  term  he  would  be  72  at 
end  of  it.  and  would  be  two  years  be- 
yo4d  the  age  at  which  he  believes  all  gov- 
eriiment  officials  should  retire.  He  cites  the 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  three 
ibors  pnst  70  (one  past  80)  and  that 
m.liiy  district  court-5  are  presided  over  by 
fe<1eral  Judges  well  past  normal  retirement 
Tlie  result,  says  Williams,  is  slower  ac- 
deliyed  decisions  and  oftlme.  decl- 
slolis  prep.ired  by  assistant  law  clerks, 
i  en.  Williams  notes  that  elderly  public 
ants  are  often  pressured  into  running 
ano'her  term  with  appeals  to  party 
lojtilty.  Usually  they  would  prefer  retire- 
t,  but  are  talked  into  running  for  fear 
letting  their  supporters  down.  Such 
iais  would  probably  welcome  a  man- 
datory retirement  age  so  they  covild  retire 
h  a  minimum  of  guilt.  Williams  says. 
Ma^y.  he  says,  serve  well  past  the  age  nt 
ch  they  can  really  be  of  service,  thereby 
Ing  a  failure  both  of  health  and  neglect 
iuties.  or  death  In  office.  Some  ultimately 
defeat  by  the  voters  w^ho  can  see  the 
incapacitating  effects  of  age. 

I'm  a  firm  believer  that  a  man  should 
'  by  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  others." 
Wi  liams  says.  And  thus,   at  the  age  of  66. 
leaves  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  1970.  even 
-IS  Sen.  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana, 
irman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
he  "has  failed  to  convince  me  that  he 
loing  the  nation  a  favor  by  insisting  on 
ret  ring." 

'he  question  inevitably  arises — who  will 
lace  Willl.\ms  as  the  Senate's  most  alert 
sader  on  spending,  taxes  and  corruption? 
None  of  us  Is  indispensable,"  he  says 
m(Jdestly. 

ut.    who,    among    some    of   the    younger 
OTS.  does  he  see  taking  on  his  role  in 
future? 

There  are  lots  of  able  men."  the  senator 
with  a  grin,  and  refuses  to  name  them, 
low  does  It  feel  to  complete  24  years  in 
Senate? 

Well,   to   quot«   another   retired    senator 

£  dmired  greatly."  he  smiles,  "when  I  first 

e   to   the   Senate.   I   looked   around   and 

how  in  the  world  I  ever  got  elected 

a  body  of  such  able  and  wise  men.  Now 

ook   around   and  wonder   how  the   devil 

of   these   men   ever   got   here." 

"ressed    to    name    some    of    the    greatest 

?.T0Ts  With  whom  he  has  served  over  his 

year     career.     Williams     concentrates     a 

wliile  and  firmly  replies:   "Harry  Byrd,  Sr., 
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of  Virginia.  Walter  George  of  Georgia,  Rob- 
ert Taf:,  Sr.,  Arthur  Vandenburg,  and  former 
Sen.  Tjrdings  of  Maryland  (father  of  the 
present  Maryland  senator)." 

Questioned  about  the  alleged  disillusion- 
ment with  the  American  system  among 
some  segments  of  American  youth.  Sen. 
Williams  replies: 

"Youth  are  idealistic,  and  when  they  see 
evidence  of  corruption  In  high  office,  they 
hastily  blame  it  on  the  'system.'  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  them  see  that  a  few  bad  apples 
don't  make  the  system  bad.  But  we  should 
show  them  that  we  will  do  something  about 
the  corruption  even  though  these  men  may 
be  our  own  buddies. 

"People  will  only  respect  [elected  offlctals] 
if  we  respect  ourselves."  Williams  says.  "And 
if  we  have  any  self-respect  at  all,  we  will 
expose  the  corruption  and  get  rid  of  the 
unprincipled  men  among  us." 

Sen.  Williams  has  always  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation of  being  tliorough  In  the  extremp 
when  it  comes  to  legislation  In  the  fields 
of  finance  and  honesty  in  government.  It  Is 
here  that  he  has  built  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing a  "conservative,"  a  title  he  warmly 
embraces. 

The  Intricately  constructed  statements  he 
releases  to  the  press  so  frequently  are  the 
product  of  Intense  research,  reading  and  In- 
vestigation on  matters  not  generally  known 
to  the  ptibllc.  And  the  senator  himself  Is 
the  man  behind  the  work. 

According  to  him.  that's  one  reason  why 
he  has  never  Joined  the  Washington  party 
circuit.  And  It  also  explains  his  effectiveness. 
Singleness  of  purpose  in  all  his  endeavors 
has  produced  a  legislative  record  that  Is  re- 
markable for  its  consistency,  and  Its  Inde- 
pendent attitude. 

Taking  1969  as  a  sample  year,  the  Impos- 
sibility of  fitting  him  into  a  neat  pigeon- 
hole becomes  evident. 

Using  statistics  stipplled  by  the  respected 
CongresMrmal  Quarterly,  one  gets  an  inter- 
esting picture. 

The  most  significant  statistic  Is  found 
under:  "Bipartisan  Roll  Calls."  as  tabtilated 
by  CQ.  These  are  the  votes  on  which  a  ma- 
jority of  voting  Democrats  and  a  majority  of 
voting  Republicans  a<?reed.  In  tabulating 
opposition.  CO  explains,  it  takes  the  per- 
centage of  bipartisan  rollcnlls  on  which  a 
senator  voted  "yea"  or  "nay"  in  opposition 
to  the  bipartisan  majority. 

Since  bills  p.issed  by  blpnrtlsn".  majorities 
are  often  the  kind  of  bills  that  it  takes  great 
political  courage  to  oppose,  the  number  of 
times  a  senator  or  congressman  registers 
such  opposition  is  of  more  than  passing 
Interest. 

In  the  House.  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.-Iowa) 
led  in  opposition  with  a  score  of  52  per  cent. 
Gross  and  those  who  follow  him  la  leading 
"bipartisan  opposition"  scores  are  all  hard- 
core conservatives. 

In  the  Senate.  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  led  In 
the  number  of  times  he  opposed  bipartisan 
rollcalls — 39  per  cent  of  the  time  in  1969. 
He  is  followed  by  Senators  Edward  Ourney 
(R.-Pla.),  Carl  Curtis  (R.-Neb.),  and  Strom 
Thurmond  (R-S.C).  In  1967-68.  Sen.  Wil- 
liams' total  opposition  to  bipartisan  votes 
was  still  a  high  33  per  cent. 

The  Delaware  senator  was  not  among  the 
nine  top  scorers  when  it  came  to  over-all 
support  of  legislation  backed  by  President 
Nixon.  Instead,  he  was  third  in  his  over-all 
opposition  to  the  President,  trailing  Senators 
Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  Cook  of  Kentucky. 
The  percentage  of  times  Sen.  Williams  op- 
posed President  Nixon  during  1969 — 33  per 
cent — equaled  the  opposition  scores  of  liberal 
Senators  Case  of  New  Jersey  and  Javlts  of 
New  York.  But,  you  may  be  sure,  his  votes 
were  on  totally  different  issues!  Sen.  Ourney 
of  Florida,  also  a  conservative,  had  a  32  per 
cent   opposition  to  the  President  score  for 


1969.  Even  so,  Sen.  Williams'  over-all  sup- 
port score  for  President  Nixon's  policies  on 
rollcalls  was  a  respectable  67  per  cent. 

Still  further  evidence  of  Williams'  maverick 
voting  performance  may  be  seen  in  his  scores 
under  CQs  "Conservative  Coalition"  ratings. 
Williams'  name  does  not  appear  in  the  top 
seven  for  1969.  He  supported  the  conserva- 
tive coalition  67  per  cent  of  the  time,  and 
opposed  it  32  per  cent  of  the  time  in  1969. 

Sen.  Wllllam.s'  party  unity  score  in  1969 
(percentage  of  89  Senate  rollcalls  on  which 
he  voted  in  agreement  with  a  majority  of 
his  party)  was  a  somewhat  weak  70  per  cent. 
For  a  comparison,  consider  that  Senators 
Fannin  (R.-Ariz.),  AUott  (R.-Colo.),  Gurney 
(R.-Fla.),  Cotton  (R.-N.H.),  and  Curtis  (R.l 
Neb.)  were  all  top  scorers  in  the  party  unity 
ratings  with  90  per  cent.  All  of  those  sena- 
tors are  considered  trustworthy  conserva- 
tives. Thus,  Williams  can  be  hailed  neither 
for  his  unwavering  support  for  President 
Nixon '.s  policies,  for  support  of  the  Conserv- 
ative Coalition,  nor  for  support  of  party 
unity  rollcalls. 

Where  he  does  distinguish  himself  is  with 
an  exceptionally  high  "voting  participation" 
score  of  97  per  cent,  while  the  average  Re- 
publican senator's  voting  participation  score 
was  87  per  cent. 

What  were  some  of  the  issues  on  which 
the  Independent  Delaware  Republican 
snubbed  his  nose  at  both  his  President  and 
his  party? 

He  voted  against  the  Senate  amendment 
which  eliminated  the  House-passed  .$20,000 
crop  subsidy  for  Individual  farmers. 

Then  there  was  the  vote  to  extend  the 
ln?ome  tax  surtax  at  10  per  cont  through 
December  31,  which  was  adopted  by  51  to  48 
and  supported  by  President  Nixon  Williams 
voted  "nay." 

On  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Williams 
opposed  the  President  and  the  GOP  by  voting 
"nay." 

On  an  amendment  to  restore  27.5  per  cent 
cil  depletion,  a  position  supported  by  the 
I*resldent  and  by  the  Conservative  Coalition. 
Williams  voted  "nay." 

On  adoption  oi  the  1969  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  bar  use  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  Introducing  U.S.  ground  troops  in 
Laos   and    Thailand.   Williams   voted    "yea." 

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Williams  voted 
"nay"  In  opposition  to  the  bipartisan  ma- 
jority. 

On  a  Mansfield  motion  to  recede  from  Sen- 
ate insistence  on  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  1970  supplemental 
appropriations.  Williams  voted  "nay"  In  op- 
position to  the  President  and  the  GOP. 

Of  course  his  most  recent  and  widely  pub- 
licized active  opposition  to  President  Nixon's 
controversial  welfare  "reform"  measure  .s 
another  indication  both  of  his  conservatism 
and  his  Independence. 

In  Williams'  view,  no  candidate  can  ethi- 
cally campaign  on  a  platform  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility unless  he  is  willing  to  live  up 
to  what  he  preaches.  In  terms  of  the  stag- 
gering federal  budget  deficit  for  this  year. 
Williams  says  it  does  no  good  for  either 
Congress  or  the  Administration  to  point  fin- 
gers at  one  another,  for  both  are  equally 
guilty. 

It  is  here  that  Williams  has  strong  word;, 
of  warning  for  his  own  party.  "Unless  we 
as  a  party,  from  the  President  to  Capitol 
Hill,  live  up  to  our  promises  to  balance  the 
budget,  then  we  have  no  business  accusing 
the  Democrats  of  irresponsibility,"  he  says 

"Candidates  who.  during  campaigns,  use 
the  issties  of  spending,  taxes,  or  corruption  in 
high  office,  must  have  good  records  on  those 
issves  themselves."  he  says  firmly. 

So  one  cannot  Judge  Sen.  Williams  on  "in- 
dependence" alone.  It  is  in  that  very  Inde- 
pendence    of    thought    that    he    is    most 
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consistently  found  to  be  supporting  the 
principles  of  sound  government  and  fiscal 
integrity  that  should  guide  every  one  of  his 
Senate  colleagues. 

Writing  In  the  Reporter  in  1965,  Laurence 
Stern  observed  that  Sen.  John  J.  Williams' 
one  concession  to  vanity  was  an  exhibit  of 
autographed  newspaper  cartoons,  framed  and 
banging  on  the  walls  of  his  Capitol  Hill 
office.  They  all  characterized  the  Delaware 
senator's  career  to  quote  Stern,  as  "the  tri- 
umph of  the  foxy  country  boy  over  a  rogues' 
gallery  of  tax  cheats,  corrupt  officials,  Junket- 
ing cong^ressmen  and  assorted  malefactors." 

And  indeed  his  office  walls  are  still  covered 
with  the  cartoons,  many  of  which  date  back 
to  his  early  years  in  the  Senate  and  refer 
to  scandals  no  longer  even  remembered  by 
the  public.  Also  hanging  in  the  office  are  the 
numerous  awards,  plaques  and  citations 
given  the  senator  over  the  past  24  years. 

"The  foxy  country  boy"  attitude  referred  to 
by  Stern  became  evident  before  Williams  had 
been  in  the  Senate  even  for  one  year.  He  had 
been  receiving  complaints  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  billing  some  of  his 
constituents  for  taxes  already  paid.  When 
Williams  demanded  to  see  the  files  of  the 
Wilmington  tax  collector's  office,  he  found 
that  even  his  name  was  carried  on  the  rolls 
as  a  delinquent  taxpayer. 

That  was  enough  for  the  "country  boy." 
By  the  time  he  was  through,  the  IRS  em- 
ploye responsible  had  admitted  that  he  had 
embezzled  more  than  $30,000  and  finally 
wound  up  In  prison. 

One  good  Investigation  leads  to  another, 
so  on  a  tip,  he  began  looking  into  a  possible 
tax-fixing  operation  in  New  York,  with  satel- 
lites In  St.  Louis.  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
The  single-minded  persistence  of  Delaware's 
country  boy  uncovered  a  scandal  that 
reached  all  the  way  to  the  White  House. 
In  time,  grand  Jury  Indictments  and  con- 
victions were  made.  Caught  In  the  Williams 
expos6  were  Truman  White  House  assistant 
Matthew  Connelly,  and  Assistant  Atty.  Gen. 
T.  Lamar  Caudle.  The  GOP  capitalized  on 
Williams'  sleuthing  by  campaigning  In  1952 
with  the  theme  "the  mess  In  Washington." 

But  Williams  Is  no  respecter  of  party  when 
It  comes  to  official  dishonesty.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  either  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
good  men — or  scandals,"  he  once  said. 

Sen.  Williams  proved  his  bipartisan  dedi- 
cation to  truth  by  becoming  the  first  Re- 
publican In  the  Senate  to  call  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Sherman  Adams  from  the  Elsen- 
hower White  House  staff,  during  the  scan- 
dals of  that  Administration. 

Once  established  as  the  defender  of  public 
decency.  It  wasn't  long  before  Williams  be- 
came the  target  for  anyone  with  a  "tip" 
about  alleged  misdeeds  In  high  places.  But 
Williams  managed  to  keep  his  perspective 
about  all  the  "dirt"  that  is  given  him  un- 
solicited. 

"I  investigate  them  just  like  any  news- 
paper reporter  covers  a  story,"  he  once  said. 
"I  get  my  facts  straight,  then  I  report  them 
to  the  Senate." 

Concern  for  the  reputation  of  the  accused 
Is  the  motivation  of  Williams'  caution.  He 
told  Washington  Star  reporter  Paul  Hope 
In  1966: 

"You'e  got  to  be  extremely  careful.  With 
the  power  of  the  Senate  you  can  destroy  a 
man,  so  you've  got  to  be  right.  I  have  cases 
here  that  are  maybe  going  to  explode  some 
day,  but  until  I  can  document  them  they 
are  going  to  stay  right  In  that  file.  I'd  rather 
let  a  dozen  go  than  start  a  new  one  before 
It's  ready." 

Undoubtedly  the  best-known  case  of  Wil- 
liams' investigatory  success  was  the  Bobby 
Baker  story,  even  though  as  of  today  Baker 
still  manages  to  stay  out  of  Jail. 

While  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  used 
the  well-worn  tactic  of  delay  to  keep  the 
ruinous  facts  of  the  overnight  prosperity  of 


Bobby  Baker,  prot6g6  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
from  seeing  the  light  of  day,  Williams  plod- 
ded on. 

"Whitewash  put  on  over  dirt  won't  stick. 
We  country  boys  know  that,"  he  said. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  attempted  to 
cover  up  by  closing  down  the  investigation. 
Williams  continued  to  dig.  It  was  the  mass 
of  facts  that  he  finally  handed  over  to  the 
grand  Jury  that  resulted  in  a  nine-count  in- 
dictment against  Baker. 

In  pursuit  of  the  facts,  however,  Williams 
took  his  own  lumps  from  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration of  Lyndon  Johnson.  For  all  Wil- 
liams' trouble,  the  counsel  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee called  him  a  liar  In  public;  the  IRS 
audited  his  tax  returns  twice  in  the  two 
years  during  the  Investigation;  It  was  charged 
that  his  mall  to  government  agencies  was 
Intercepted;  and  none  other  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson  fiew  to  Delaware  in  1964  to 
try  to  defeat  him  for  re-election.  In  spite  of 
the  Johnson  landslide  In  Delaware,  as  else- 
where, Williams  was  re-elected  by  a  6,932- 
vote  margin. 

The  most  Insulting  blow  of  all  was  the 
clumsy  attempt  to  besmudge  Williams'  char- 
acter. At  a  news  conference  in  Nashville, 
Carole  Tyler,  Bobby  Baker's  former  confiden- 
tial secretary,  dropped  a  10-megaton  bomb: 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  think  If  you 
knew  that  the  principal  investigator  of  the 
Senate  Investigation  |of  the  Bobby  Baker 
case]  was  seen  by  me  on  July  6  at  6:30  a.m. 
with  a  lady — not  his  wife — Just  after  they 
finished  breakfast?" 

Pressed  to  name  the  senator.  Miss  Tyler, 
who  later  died  in  a  freak  airplane  accident 
near  Baker's  Carousel  Motel  In  Ocean  City, 
Md.,  said:  "I  think  you  know  who  I  mean." 

John  Williams,  then  61  and  married  for 
38  years,  was  both  outraged  and  incredulous. 

But  rather  than  make  a  public  denial  of 
the  charge,  which  he  explained  in  private 
that  he  could  not  do,  he  wrote  a  one-sen- 
tence statement: 

"Any  newspaper,  any  wire  service,  any  net- 
work that  carries  any  report  questioning  my 
character  assumes  full  responsibility  for  Its 
truthfulness  and  bad  better  be  prepared  to 
prove  it." 

SENATOR    WILLIAMS     WAS     STAUNCH     FRIEND     OF 
TAXPAYERS 

Friends  who  wondered  why  the  senator 
didn't  openly  deny  the  Tyler  charge  got  a 
private  answer: 

The  senator  had  been  In  a  roadside  diner 
with  a  pretty  girl  that  morning.  The  girl 
was  his  granddaughter  and  he  was  driving 
her  back  home  after  the  4th  of  July  week- 
end. (The  Williams'  maintain  a  beach  house 
near  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del.)  But  he  refused 
to  "drag  my  grandchild  into  this." 

In  another  case,  Sen.  Williams'  nose  for 
skulduggery  took  him  Into  the  mortgage 
records  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. For  more  than  two  years  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Independent  agency 
which  repwrts  to  Congress  on  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  government  programs  and  de- 
partments, had  been  publishing  in  Its  GAO 
reports  stories  of  the  most  Incredible  bun- 
gling, If  not  downright  deception,  In  the 
awarding  of  FHA  financing  to  dubious  proj- 
ects. Were  It  not  for  some  concerned  civil 
servants  at  FHA  and  for  the  crusading  Dela- 
ware senator.  Congress  might  have  gone  on 
blithely  Ignoring  the  facts. 

Williams  exposed  some  of  the  worst  abuses. 
Homes  for  the  elderly  built  with  FHA-in- 
sured  funds  were  never  occupied  and  many 
were  abandoned  by  the  owners  who  left  the 
government  holding  the  bag.  Apartment 
buildings  that  had  been  "doomed  from  the 
start,"  according  to  local  reports,  were  given 
FHA  approval  because  of  political  pressures. 
Individuals  whose  housing  projects  had  failed 
consistently  were  still  given  FHA  financing 
tiecause  of  political  connections. 


One  of  the  most  startling  of  the  scandals 
Involved  Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc.,  a  major  con- 
tractor on  urban  renewal  projects  in  New 
York  City,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  The 
company  owed  $27  million  In  federal  taxes 
but  was  still  approved  for  FHA  mortgages 
totalling  $67  million  for  seven  urban  re- 
newal projects.  The  company  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy eventually,  and  the  government  ad- 
mitted that  It  could  expect  to  collect  only 
about  $1  million  of  the  $27  miUlon  Webb  & 
Knapp  owed  It. 

The  cases  were  made  to  order  for  Williams. 
He  said:  "In  case  after  case  the  FHA  has 
shown  little  concern  for  the  housing  needs 
of  our  people.  It  has  seemed  interested,  in- 
stead, in  pandering  to  politicians  or  slipping 
money  Into  the  pockets  of  questionable 
speculators." 

While  the  Bobby  Baker  case  and  the  FHA 
case  occurred  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions. Republicans  have  not  been  Immune 
from  Williams'  searchlight. 

In  the  matter  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth, rejected  by  the  Senate  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  nominated  him  for  the  Supreme 
Court  last  year.  Williams  explained  his  vote: 

"For  years  I  have  been  critical  of  federal 
judges  neglecting  their  Judicial  duties  and 
directing  their  energies  toward  outside  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  financial  gain,  and 
to  confirm  Judge  Haynsworth  ...  in  the  light 
of  his  record  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  plac- 
ing a  stamp  of  approval  on  such  outside 
financial  operations." 

While  he  admitted  regret  at  having  to  make 
such  a  decision,  his  action  was  certainly  in 
keeping  with  bis  straight-arrow  view  of  pub- 
lic ethics. 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  he  cast  a  vote 
against  what  politically  would  have  been  the 
more  tenable  position. 

In  1959  he  found  himself  holding  the  cru- 
cial vote  in  a  Senate  Finance  Committee  con- 
sideration of  a  special  bill  that  would  have 
benefited  the  taxable  status  of  some  General 
Motors  stock  owned  by  the  duPont  family. 
The  duPonts.  after  lengthy  litigation,  were 
being  forced  to  divest  themselves  of  the  $3.5 
billion  worth  of  stock,  but  wanted,  under- 
standably, to  avoid  paying  regular  tax  rates 
on  the  Income.  Sen.  J.  Allen  Prear,  the  Demo- 
cratic senator  from  Delaware,  home  base  of 
the  duPont  family,  obligingly  introduced 
special  legislation  to  allow  them  to  be  taxed 
at  a  much  lower  rate. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Sen.  Williams,  as  the 
Republican  senator  from  the  duPont  terri- 
tory, was  no  doubt  on  good  terms  with  the 
duPonts.  he  cast  the  vote  that  sent  the  bill 
to  legislative  limbo.  The  fiscal  behavior 
which  Williams  exrects  from  both  govern- 
msnt  and  citizen  would  not  allow  him  to 
support  legislation,  even  for  his  most  power- 
ful constituents,  that  violated  that  principle. 
He  finally  went  on  to  help  draft  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  laws  that  did  help  the  du- 
Ponts slightly  in  the  matter  of  the  forced 
disposition  of  the  General  Motors  stock. 

Sen.  Williams  keeps  an  especially  alert  eye 
on  possible  corruption  In  the  distribution  of 
government  farm  crop  subsidies.  Practicing 
what  he  preaches,  he  refuses  government 
subsidies  for  his  own  farms  in  Delaware,  and 
keeps  a  keen  watch  on  those  who  do  accept 
them.  In  1965  he  told  the  Senate  that  the 
Departmeiit  of  Agriculture  was  trying  to 
cover  up  a  major  scandal  Involving  large- 
scale  overplanting  in  the  acreage  allotment 
of  rice  and  cotton  in  the  Arkansas  area. 

He  has  steadily  suppwrted  the  limitation 
to  $20,000  of  the  amount  of  government  sub- 
sidies that  can  be  accepted  by  a  single  farm- 
er. But  Congress  failed  to  adopt  the  lower 
subsidy  limit,  setting  It  Instead  at  $50,000. 

The  efforts  of  the  Delaware  watchdog  In 
trying  to  prevent  waste  can  be  prodigious. 
In  1967  he  found  two  provisions  in  a  House- 
passed  salary  Increase  bill  that  bad  the  ef- 
fect   of    making    two    Johnson    appointees. 
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bot  3  former  Democratic  congressmen,  eligi- 
ble for  higher  retirement  benefits.  Polnttng 
out  that  the  present  law  already  gave  the 
gentlemen  Involved  liberal  beneflta.  be  pro- 
vldiKl  Congress  with  carefully  researched  flg- 
urei  on  just  how  much  more  ot  the  tax- 
pay  ;r8'  money  would  go  to  making  them 
con  fortable  in  their  declining  years. 

V  UUams  argued  on  the  basis  of  fairness 
aloi.e  that  the  two  amendments  should  be 
dell  ted  from  the  Act.  But  on  a  straight 
par  y-line  vote,  his  motion  was  defeated. 

^(^ho  does  the  "Great  Society'  think  it  la 
l£ld(ing?"  he  aaJced.  "Who  said  that  this 
Orf  at  Society"  Is  not  fighting  Its  war  against 

■^rty — at  least  as  far  as  Its  own  hierarchy 
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recent  pay  increases  for  the  President, 
!t   officials   and  members  of   Congress 
a  real   sore   point   with   Williams.   He 
several  reasons  for  opposing  the  In- 
most of  which  had  to  do  with  his 
of  a  $15   to  t20-bllllon   budget 
for  fiscal  1970. 
Is  no  time  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
taxpayer,'"    he    said.    "Purthermore,    I 
hate  to  see  the  day  when  the  Senate 
!5  an  exclusive  rich  man's  club.  If  a 
can't  Uve  on  $30,000  a  year,  then  thero"s 
hlng  wrong.  These  sentators  don't  need 
In  $100,000  homes."' 
Vftlllams  himself  has  always  resided  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  on  Connecticut  Avenue, 
on   weekends   to   his   home    In 
iro.  Del. 
V(llllams'  scrupulous  reading  of  OAO  re- 
uncovers  some  federal  spending  that 
never  be  known   publicly  otherwise. 
July     1968    he     uncovered    a    Johnson 
to   have   federal   employers   write   a 
of  the  agency  for  which  they  worked 
Johnson  Administration,  for  place- 
in  the  LBJ  library  In  Austin.  Tex. 
Mams  called  the  order,  which  came  from 
e*al   Assistant   to   the   President   Joseph 
•ano,  "an  unnecessary  and  Irresponsible 
of  ta.\payers'  money.  History  should 
t  to  the  historians  and  not  "distorted 
lot   of   high-powered   propaganda   Inl- 
at  ta.xpayers'  expense."  he  said. 

year    Sen.    Williams    prodded    Con- 

Into  asking  more  questions  about  the 

ice  of  modern  Amercan  Presidents  who 

with  them  Into  retirement  their  own 

I.e..  government  records  compiled 

their  terms  in  office. 

the  case  of  former  President  Johnson, 

1  million  pages  of  private  government 

he  took  with  him  are  appraised  at  al- 

$40  million.  When  they  are  donated  to 

3J  library  at  the  University  of  Texas 

son  can  take  a  tidy  tax  deduction  on 

.  Furthermore,  they  would  not  even  be 

for  other  historians  until  Johnson 

used  them  as  a  basis  for  books  and 

ilon    Interviews    which    will    net    him 

royalties. 

Introduced  a  bill  to  close  the  pos- 

of    this    windfall    to    future    ex- 

by  making  the  value  placed  upon 

property    taxable    as   Income,    thereby 

the  tax  advantage. 

people  are  making  a  profit  out  of 

which  properly  belongs  to  the  gov- 

.  These  papers  are  developed  by  gov- 

cfflclals  on  government  time,  typed 

gjvemment    secretaries   on    government 

•:  and  stored  in  government  files." 

Iprsh  critic  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 

much-ballyhooed  Campaign  Financing 

1967  (which  finally  died  unmoumed), 

has  his  own  ideas  about  the  prob- 

campalgn  financing  and  the  myriad 

In    which    reporting    procedures    are 

circumvented. 

proposals    ffor   which  he  was  praised 

the  Uberal  Ripon  Society)   Include 

s  for  (Da  special  Income  tax  deduc- 

contrlbutlons  of  up  to  $100  ♦o  poUtl- 

c4ndldat«s  or  parties;    (2)    reporting  of 
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contributions  and  expenditures  by  all  politi- 
cal committees;  (3)  broadening  of  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  cover  primary 
elections;  and  (4)  prohibition  of  solicitation 
of  campaign  funds  from  federal  employes 
by  political  committees. 

In  a  recent  triumphant  scene  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor.  Williams  won  a  victory  for  another 
government  reform  he  has  promoted  for 
years.  He  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Authorization  Bill  which  would  end  the 
Defense  Department's  long-standing  practice 
of  giving  advance  information  about  the 
award  of  a  government  contract  to  the  con- 
gressman serving  that  district. 

Although  it  was  considered  a  harmless 
enough  practice.  WllUama  felt  it  perha^js 
gives  an  Incumbent  unfair  advantage  over 
his  opponents,  and  also,  more  importantly, 
could  give  the  public  the  impression  that 
office  holders  were  influencing  the  awarding 
of  defense  contracts.  The  Senate,  pinned 
down  by  Williams'  Insistence  on  a  rollcall 
vote,  adopted  his  amendment  78  to  0.  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  originally  defended  the  practice  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  one  of  the  lawmakers' 
duties  as  ""ambassador  of  the  state,"  but 
finally  voted  with  the  majority  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  his  would  be  the  only  ""nay" 
vote.  It  was  later  passed  by  the  Hotise. 

Williams  Is  both  persistent  and  consist- 
ent when  it  comes  to  opposing  budget  def- 
icits and  unnecessary  federal  spending.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  pay  raises  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  top  Administration  execu- 
tives and  federal  Judges,  were  a  prime  target 
for  Wllllsjns'  blue  pencil. 

Sen.  Williams  in  the  Senate  and  Rep.  Gross 
in  the  House  led  the  fight  against  the  pay 
raises.  Both  Introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Stdary  Act  of  1967,  tinder  which  raises 
go  Into  effect  automatically  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  presidential  commission,  un- 
less the  House  or  Senate  objects  within  30 
days.  In  pressing  for  a  repeal  of  that  act, 
Williams  predicted,  in  February  1969,  that 
there  would  be  massive  deficits  In  both  the 
1969  and  1970  federal  budgets.  He  warned 
Congress  that  the  pay  increcwe  alone  would 
add  another  $4  to  $5  billion  a  year  to  the 
budget,  while  Congress  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  national  debt  limit 
yet  another  time. 

In  August  1970,  Williams  took  the  floor  to 
recall  his  prediction  of  a  massive  deficit,  and 
attempted  to  stop  more  spending  by  offering 
an  amendment  that  would  have  put  a  $205.6- 
bllllon  celling  on  spending  for  fiscal  1971. 
That  was  the  projected  figure  released  by  the 
budget  bureau  in  May  1970.  But  without 
blinking,  the  spend-and-elect  Senate  voted 
down  the  Williams  amendment  69  to  25. 

It  gave  the  ardent  anti-deflclt  senator 
from  Delaware  a  chance  to  say  "I  told  you 
so'"  to  his  colleagues. 

"I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  we  have  made  in  this 
Congress  was  made  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
when  we  raised  congressional  salaries  by  40 
to  41  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  top  executives 
in  government  from  40  to  80  per  cent,"  he 
said. 

When  President  Nixon  announced  his  rev- 
olutionary new  "Family  Assistance  Program" 
to  the  nation  in  a  televised  speech  In  August 
1969,  Sen.  Williams  joined  the  majority  of 
his  Republican  colleagues  in  Indicating  his 
conditional  support  of  the  bill.  Like  many 
others,  Williams  supported  the  "workfare" 
provisions  of  the  legislation,  but  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  substance  of 
the  legislation. 

But  In  AprU  1970,  when  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  studied  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  legislation  to  establish  Nixon's  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  Williams,  as  well  as  several 
other  influential  members  of  the  committee, 
began  to  have  serious  doubts.  After  listening 
to  testimony  by  the  then  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Robert   Finch,   Williams   openly   questioned 


the  Administration's  estimate  of  $4  billion 
for  the  first-year  cost  of  the  welfare  program 
He  enlightened  Secretary  Finch  on  the 
errors  in  the  government's  case,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  estimates  were  based  on  a  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  of  3.5  per  cent 
while  the  current  figure  was  almost  4.5  per 
cent.  That,  Williams  pointed  out,  would 
mean  the  cost  of  the  program  would  be  In- 
creased  by  $1.25   blUlon. 

Williams  also  displayed  charts  prepared  at 
his  request  by  HEW  staffers,  which  compared 
the  amounts  of  total  Income  that  a  welfare 
family  could  receive — combining  benefits 
from  the  federal  and  state  government,  in- 
cluding such  Indirect  assistance  as  public 
housing. 

Williams'  figures  showed,  incontrovertlbly 
that  under  the  Nixon  plan  it  was  possible 
for  a  mother  with  three  children  and  no 
earnings  living  In  New  York  City,  to  get 
more  from  the  welfare  program  than  if  she 
was  earning  enough  money  to  make  her 
family  Ineligible  for  food  stamps  and  Medic- 
aid. This  was  enough,  despite  protests  from 
Secretary  Finch,  for  the  committee  to  in- 
sist that  FAP  be  sent  back  to  HEW  for 
overhauling. 

Yet  even  with  the  legislation  patched  up 
with  haphazard  Bandalds,  It  has  still  not 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  budget-con- 
scious Williams.  Even  with  Its  revisions 
Williams  predicts  that  the  bill  will  not  pass 
the  Senate  during  the  upcoming  lame-duck 
session.  He  has  also  promised  to  engage  in 
some  lengthy  "educational""  discussion  of 
the  issue  on  the  Senate  fioor,  a  move  that 
might  well  bring  about  a  full-scale  filibuster. 
His  objections  to  the  legislation  of  course 
encompass  more  than  the  strain  it  would 
place  on  the  already  burdened  federal 
budget.  While  not  against  certain  kinds  of 
government  aid  to  truly  needy  persons,  the 
senator  believes  that  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  non-support  of  families  goes 
deeper.  He  cites,  in  an  Interview,  the  poor 
regard  in  which  manual  labor  is  held  to- 
day. He  would  prefer  that  more  be  done  to 
restore  the  dignity  of  work  Itself,  and  to 
explode  the  myth  that  every  working  man 
must  be  a  chief  rather  than  an  Indian. 

Besides  that,  of  course,  the  senator  ar- 
gues that  in  time  of  great  Inflation  and  an 
exploding  budget,  what  the  country  needs 
least  Is  new  federal  programs  or  an  expan- 
sion of  old  ones. 

If  the  President  had  asked  for  Williams' 
advice,  he  would  have  told  him  that  the  wel- 
fare plan,  besides  being  basically  unsound 
fiscally,  would  be  politically  disastrous  for 
the  President's  re-election  chances.  Williams 
believes  Nixon's  political  fortunes  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  bill's  defeat. 

He  declined  to  comment  on  the  number 
of  Democrats  and  ultra-liberals  within  the 
Nixon  Administration  who  have  been  the 
brain-power  behind  such  schemes  as  the 
welfare  plan.  He  did  note,  however,  that  he 
knew  many  of  his  Republican  coUeaguee  had 
been  dissatisfied.  His  advice  to  his  own  party 
was  that  unless  It  builds  a  better  record  on 
the  Issues  of  spending,  budget  balancing, 
and  reducing  government  programs,  it  can- 
not very  well  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
Democrats. 

Sen.  Williams  is  at  his  best  when  fighting 
both  excessive  spending  and  scandal  In  the 
same  government  program. 

He  told  the  Senate  during  the  discussion 
of  certain  Medicare  program  scandals  that 
parts  of  the  program.  Indeed  Its  major  com- 
ponents, would  run  up  costs  In  the  next  25 
years  that  would  surpass  the  present  na- 
tional debt  of  $370  billion. 

"In  every  single  year  since  Medicaid 
started  we  have  had  to  approve  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  it,"'  he  said.  "In 
1969  the  program  will  require  some  $278  mil- 
lion In  additional  funds,  and  next  year  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  Is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $6  billion." 
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He  uncovered  numerous  examples  of  waste 
and  extravagance  In  Medicaid  during  his 
sleuthing.  He  even  found  some  downright 
dishonesty. 

One  example  was  the  profitable  operation 
by  chain  organizations  of  extensive  ewe  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  When  a  patient 
was  through  at  the  hospital,  the  administra- 
tor sent  him  to  one  of  its  nursing  homes, 
picking  up  a  nice  federal  fee. 

Williams  noted  that  lax  rules  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  federal  bureau- 
crats led  to  the  explosion  of  health  costs 
from  $1.3  billion  In  1965  to  an  estimated 
$6.5  billion  In  fiscal  1969.  He  charged  that 
the  fees  set  under  federal  Medicare  average 
as  much  as  two  to  four  times  the  maximums 
allowed  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  In- 
surance programs. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  disclosed  on 
July  15,  1970,  that  WiUitLms  had  uncovered 
more  abuses  in  the  Medicare  program  this 
year.  Questioning  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  at  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearing,  Williams  pried  loose  the 
information  (which  of  course  he  already 
knew)  that  HEW  had  sent  a  bogus  doctor 
to  Investigate  reports  of  overcharges  and 
other  abuses  of  Medicare  throughout  the 
country.  While  the  ""doctor"  was  in  the  field 
visiting  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  pre- 
sumably to  clear  up  the  "misunderstand- 
ings,"' he  allegedly  set  up  a  dummy  consult- 
ing firm  with  a  former  Nebraska  welfare  di- 
rector that  billed  the  government  for  fic- 
tional services,  and  collected. 

Under  Williams"  questioning.  Commis- 
sioner Ball  finally  conceded  that  Dr.  Bradley 
Near,  the  HEW  official  whose  activities  are 
now  under  Investigation  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, was  a  veterinarian. 

No  accountant  himself,  Sen.  Williams 
shows  an  eimazlngly  sharp  eye  for  deceptive 
accounting  practices  in  the  government.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  protest  the  practice 
of  adding  federal  trust  funds  to  the  total 
of  normal  governmental  revenue,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  hypocritical  and  dishonest, 
since  those  funds  were  not  expendable. 

Such  bock-handed  accounting,  Williams 
said,  "'has  but  one  purpose:  that  is  to  deceive 
the  American  people  as  to  the  serious  state 
of  our  financial  situation." 

In  1968  he  delivered  a  scathing  attack  on 
the  Johnson  Administration  for  the  phony 
accounting  method,  but  renxinded  his  col- 
leagues that  they  could  not  excuse  them- 
selves from  the  responsibility  to  take  action 
to  control  spending  and  taxes. 

"I  have  said  many  times  that  we  cannot 
point  a  finger  at  the  President  and  then 
excuse  our  own  responsibility  by  Inaction." 
be  charged. 

In  1969  Sen.  Williams'  position  had  not 
changed,  even  though  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent was  now  formulating  the  federal  budget. 
In  August  of  last  year,  he  reported  that  the 
budget  surplus  claimed  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration was  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of 
money  accumulated  in  special  trust  funds 
like  Social  Security  and  Medicare,  which  he 
again  patiently  explained  cannot  be  used  to 
defray  normal  operating  costs  of  the  govern- 
ment. Williams  joined  Sen.  Carl  Curtis  In 
sponsoring  legislation  that  would  have  forced 
a  return  to  an  administrative  budget,  to  show 
clearly  whether  the  general  treasury  was 
operating  In  balance.  Williams  called  It  his 
"truth  in  budgeting"  proposal. 

Williams  constantly  emphasizes  the  serious 
moral  responsibility  of  Congress  to  keep 
spending  at  realistic  levels.  In  debate  in  No- 
vember 1969  he  told  the  Senate: 

"'Congress  has  no  moral  right  to  Instruct 
the  President  that  we  expect  him  to  hold  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1970  at  $193.9  bil- 
lln  (which  was  the  amount  of  a  Senate- 
passed  celling  on  spending  for  1970)  and  then 
authorize  new  projects  and  programs  which 
will  require  billions  of  additional  czpendl- 
tures. 


"'I  will  not  be  a  part  of  such  hypocrisy," 
Williams  fairly  shouted,  straining  his  nor- 
mally soft  low-volume  voice. 

Williams  ouce  called  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  Public  Works  bill  being 
debated  Included  62  now  projects,  not  one  of 
which  had  anything  to  do  with  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution,  the  subject  of  the  appropria- 
tion. The  projects,  he  noted,  had  a  total  cost 
of  more  than  $1.25  million. 

"The  record  should  be  clear  that  when  sen- 
ators go  home  and  expound  their  great  Inter- 
est In  water  and  air  pollution  and  mother- 
hood, they  can  also  let  it  be  known  that  thsy 
do  not  have  quite  as  much  interest  in  the 
American  taxpayer,"  he  stormed. 

Yet.  on  Williams'  motion  to  recommit  the 
giant  boondoggle,  only  four  others  voted 
with  him. 

Sen.  Williams  is  anything  but  delicate 
when  It  comes  to  laying  the  blame  for  In- 
fiatlon  at  the  door  of  a  liberal  Senate.  In 
December  1969,  when  despite  his  own  best 
efforts,  the  Senate  refused  to  delete  $5  bil- 
lion in  cuts  and  $7  billion  in  Social  Security 
benefits  from  a  bill  extending  the  federal 
Income  surtax,  Williams  was  livid: 

""It  Is  the  most  Irresponsible  legislation 
passed  In  my  22  years  in  the  Senate,"  he 
said. 

He  was  so  angry  that  be  refused  to  lead 
Republican  senators  on  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee to  iron  out  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  versions  of  the  bill. 
He  was  still  so  angry  by  the  time  final  pas- 
sage rolled  around  that  he  voted  against  It 
In  entirety. 

Few  examples  of  federal  waste  escape  the 
Williams  eagle  eye. 

On  May  14,  1969,  he  voted  against  au- 
thorizing $480  million  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA),  arguing  that  the  World  Bank 
was  not  contributing  Its  own  fair  share. 
Furthermore,  Williams  said,  IDA  funds 
would  be  used  to  finance  the  kinds  of  proj- 
ects In  other  countries  that  many  American 
communities  could  not  afford. 

He  also  opp>osed  legislation  to  buy  prop- 
erty to  extend  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
explaining  that  the  best  way  to  approach 
the  space  problem  was  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  the  overstaffed  subcommittees.  He  has 
frequently  spoken  out  against  the  prolifera- 
tion of  committee  staffs,  which  he  charges 
result  in  the  senators  almost  being  run  by 
their  staffs. 

In  debate  on  appropriations  for  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  in  Texas,  in  June 
1969,  Sen.  Williams  charged  that  the  proj- 
ect had  more  than  tripled  In  cost  since  It 
had  been  authorized  seven  years  before. 

"Congress  was  promised  that  all  the  land 
would  not  cost  more  than  $5  million.  We  have 
already  spent  over  $12  million  and  now  we 
are  asked  to  spend  another  $4,129,829.  How 
can  Congress  with  a  straight  face  criticize 
the  Defense  Department  lor  its  overruns?"' 

Sen.  Wriiiams,  as  Sen.  Clifford  Hansen  of 
Wyoming  has  well  said,  made  such  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  his  country  through 
his  never-ending  search  for  waste  and  graft, 
that  It  would  be  difficult,  If  not  ImfKseslble, 
to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the  value  of  his  serv- 
ices. 

Moreover,  Williams  has  been  one  of  the 
least  expensive  of  all  the  U.S.  senators  for 
the  public  to  maintain.  Ever  since  his  ar- 
riving In  Washington,  he  has  regularly  re- 
turned the  unused  pwrtlon  of  his  Senate 
stationery  allowance  for  redepoelt  in  the 
Treasury.  (It  took  him  a  while  to  convince 
reluctant  bureaucrats  that  It  was  Indeed 
legal  and  possible  to  do  this.)  He  did  this, 
he  says,  without  stinting  on  tihe  amount  of 
supplies  he  needed  to  take  care  of  his  offi- 
cial duties. 

When  he  cast  his  vote  on  a  public  Issue 
In  the  Senate,  It  was  always  done  with  the 
utmost  in  sincerity,  at  times  displeasing  even 
the  conservatives  who  call  hUn  their  own. 


In  the  '60s.  for  example,  he  reluctantly  voted 
lor  censure  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy, 
whose  behavior  he  feared  damaged  the  dig- 
nity and  sanctity  of  the  Senate.  He  also 
voted  for  cloture  In  1964  to  break  the  dead- 
lock on  the  hotly  debated  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  a  nemesis  of  many  Senate  conserva- 
tives. But  he  did  so  vrtth  complete  convic- 
tion and  honesty — not  for  political  gain. 

He  has  not  often  been  confused  with  the 
other  Sen.  Williams — Sen.  Harrison  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  the  liberal  Democrat.  But 
such  a  mistaken  identity  could  have  embar- 
rassed the  Democrats. 

In  1966,  when  liberal  Democratic  Gov.  Pat 
Brown  was  trying  to  hold  off  the  assault  at 
Ronald  Reagen  In  the  race  for  governor  of 
California,  his  campaign  manager  telephoned 
Washington  to  ask  "Sen.  Williams'"  to  make 
some  campaign  speeches  for  Brown.  The  call- 
er suggested  that  the  senAtor  might  want 
to  bring  a  subcommittee  to  California  so  that 
the  trip  could  be  financed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

When  John  Williams  realized  the  mlxup,  he 
had  his  secretary  reply  without  a  hint  of 
sarcasm  that  he  would  be  happy  to  come 
to  California  to  speak  on  "good  government," 
and  that  be  would  even  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses. After  Brown's  campaign  manager 
heard  this  reply,  there  was  dead  silence 
at  his  end  of  the  line.  Sen.  Williams  saya 
he  prefers  to  think  they  didn't  get  him  con- 
fused with  Williams  of  New  Jersey;  it  was 
just  that  they  found  out  he  didn't  have  a 
subcommittee. 

With  a  24-year  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  has  earned  him  the  respect  of  colleagues 
of  both  parties  and  the  administration  of  re- 
porters of  all  Ideological  shades  and  with 
no  financial  worries,  Williams  could  retire 
and  spend  the  rest  of  bis  life  In  self-in- 
dulgent relaxation.  But  that  is  not   likely. 

Williams  insists  he  will  engage  in  some 
activity  to  promote  the  principles  he  has 
tried  to  practice  as  a  senator.  Since  he  is 
not  known  as  one  of  the  country's  better 
orators,  he  foresees  no  great  demand  for  his 
services  as  a  speaker.  But  his  third  career 
will  definitely  be  consistent  with  the  course 
he  set  for  himself  over  the  past  24  years. 

No  matter  what  be  does,  It  Is  certain  that 
the  example  of  Sen.  Williams  will  always  be 
used  by  those  who  favor  decency  in  public 
service.  The  senator  recently  expressed  his 
concern  about  the  poor  example  some  mem- 
bers of  the  older  generation  had  already 
given  to  American  youth. 

"When  men  holding  high  positions  of  trust 
betray  that  trust,  we  are  creating  in  the 
minds  of  young  people  an  element  of  doubt 
about  the  moral  standards  we  are  follovring 
ourselves,  and  are  asking  them  to  follow." 

Perhaps  Insistence  on  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  public  morality,  whether  in  pursuing 
a  Bobby  Baker  to  justice,  or  In  fighting  to 
keep  public  spending  within  realistic  limits. 
Is  the  essential  message  Sen.  Williams  hms  for 
his  country. 


THE  MORATORIUM  ON  GRAZING 
FEES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Janu- 
ary 1969,  as  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  was  preparing  to 
leave  oCBce,  he  issued  regulations  to  in- 
crease grazing  fees  on  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  his  Department  by  400 
percent.  A  similar  action  was  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
gard to  lands  under  its  jurisdiction. 

This  action,  taken  by  "lameduck"  ad- 
ministrators to  drastically  raise  the  price 
of  forage  on  public  lands,  caused  great 
concern  among  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  informed  on  the  subject 
of  public  land  management.  Following 
hearings  on  the  grazing  fee  increase  in 
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bot  1  the  House  and  Senate  at  which  the 
nev  administration,  the  livestock  indus- 
try representatives,  and  interested  par- 
ties testified,  a  moratorium  was  placed 
on  he  implementation  of  the  new  graz- 
ing fee  regulations. 

^  :r.  President,  at  this  time  of  the  year 
wh(  n  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  now  the 
Off]  :e  of  Management  and  Budget,  is 
fori  nulating  the  budget  for  the  coming 
fisc  il  year,  there  is  pressure  to  maximize 
revenues  from  the  public  lands  even  if 
sue  1  action  would  ignore  the  needs  of 
the  livestock  industry,  the  economies  of 
the  public  land  States,  costs  to  the  con- 
sun  er,  and  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  I 
syn  pathize  with  efforts  to  provide  reve- 
nue 5  to  offset  potential  deficits  in  Federal 
spending.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
lon!:-term  consequences  of  such  action 
sho  ild  be  overlooked  or  policy  set  by  the 
Corgress  overturned  by  administrative 
regi  ilation. 

\:r. 
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President,  it  is  vital  that  Congress 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
and  the  appropriate  departments 
it  will  not  tolerate  implementation 
1969  grazing  regulations  issued  by 
ry  Udall  in  violation  of  the  mora- 
torilim  this  year  any  more  than  it  would 
tolerate  such  action  in  1969  or  1970.  Im- 
pleipentation  of  the  1969  regulations  is 
icularly  unacceptable  this  year  in 
of  the  report  of  the  Public  Land 
Review  Commission  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  prepared 
ove  a  5-year  period  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mai  ely  S7  million.  The  report  recom- 
meiids  broad  changes  in  the  public  land 
as  they  relate  to  grazing  on  public 
and  those  changes  differ  greatly 
the  1969  grazing  fee  regulations.  It 
be  unconscionable  in  light  of  the 
of  the  Commission  for  the  morato- 
to  be  lift€d  before  the  Congress  is 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
recdmmendations  of  the  Commission  and 
accordingly. 
1964,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
a  study  recommending  that  an 
group  develop  a  uniform 
for  establishing  fees  based  on 
economic  values  of  the  forage  to  the 
.  In  the  past,  grazing  fees  had  first 
set  by  negotiation  with  the  live- 
industry  and  then  in  relation  to 
previous  year's  livestock  prices.  In 
.  Federal  agencies  managing  public 
lands  and  livestock  industry  organiza- 
tiors  cooperated  with  thousands  of  In- 
diniuals  in  a  Joint  study  of  the  grazing 
luestion.  Supposedly  the  1969  grazing 
-egulations  were  based  on  the  results 
'he  1966  joint  survey.  But  in  order 
ustify  a  significant  increase  in  the 
fees  the  Federal  agencies  re- 
to  recognize  a  value  for  the 
permit  even  though  such  value 
included  in  the  survey.  The  agencies 
tified  their  action  by  arguing  that  as- 
sigrjment  of  a  permit  cost  or  value  in 
grazing  fees  woiUd  thereby  recog- 
an  interest  in  the  permitted  land. 

result  of  the  1969  regulations  was 
azing  fee  schedule  which  was  sup- 
posed to  reflect  the  fair  market  value 
forage,  but  instead  set  a  fee  which 
failed  to  give  consideration  to  one  of  the 
ma.  ar  costs  to  the  user  of  forage  from 
pub  Ic  lands  and  that  is  the  cost  of  the 
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grazing  permit.  In  addition  the  new  fee 
schedule  did  not  adequately  differentiate 
between  public  land  forage  and  private 
land  forage  as  it  benefits  the  user. 

As  a  matter  of  law.  public  land  graz- 
ing permittees  do  not  acquire  any  right 
in  the  permitted  land.  But  the  Federal 
Government  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
cept of  permit  value  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  statutory  preference  right  of 
renewal,  the  payment  of  compensation 
upon  permit  termination  for  defense  pur- 
poses, and  statutory  recognition  of  a  right 
to  include  the  permit  as  loan  security. 
Indeed,  permit  value  has  come  to  be  re- 
lied upon  by  Government  agencies,  busi- 
ness, and  individuals. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  fair  market  value 
should  be  established  by  law  as  a  basis 
for  grazing  fees  to  replace  the  reason- 
able fee  now  required  by  law.  But  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  executive  departments  should  not  be 
permitted  to  implement  the  1969  grazing 
fee  schedule  by  citing  this  one  phrase 
from  the  Commission's  report.  To  begin, 
the  executive  should  not  be  allowed  to 
unilaterally  act  to  change  the  public 
land  laws  established  by  Congress.  If  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  re- 
port recommendations  are  to  be  adopted 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Congress 
should  take  the  action  necessary  to  do 
so.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  of  a  fair  market 
value  basis  for  grazing  fees  was  qualified 
and  the  Commission  made  additional 
recommendations  relating  to  the  grazing 
fee  question.  The  1969  grazing  regula- 
tions totally  fail  to  recognize  the  work 
of  the  Commission  as  it  is  reflected  in 
the  qualification  to  the  fair  market  value 
basis  and  other  recommendations.  The 
livestock  industry  cannot  in  all  fairness 
be  expected  to  adjust  to  the  impact  of 
regulations  which  the  Congress  is  very 
likely  to  change  in  the  very  near  future 
if  it  intends  to  implement  any  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission. 

The  Commission's  report  states : 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  assumed  that  the 
administrative  costs  would  be  used  as  a 
yardstick  In  fixing  fees. 

The  1969  grazing  regxilations  do  not 
recognize  this  fact. 

The  Commission's  report  recognizes 
that  grazing  permits  do  have  value  and 
does  recommend,  "that  permittees 
should  be  compensated  when  permits 
are  canceled  to  satisfy  other  public 
uses."  The  1969  grazing  regulations  do 
not  agree  with  this  statement. 

The  Commission's  report  recommends 
that  factors  in  each  area  of  the  lands  in- 
volved should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  fair  market  value. 
The  1969  grazing  regulations  in  fact 
do  the  exact  opposite  and  set  up  a  single 
fee  for  all  lands. 

The  Commission  foimd  that  an  equita- 
ble allowance  should  be  afforded  to  cur- 
rent permittees  for  permit  values  in  es- 
tablishing grazing  fees.  The  1969  graz- 
ing regulations  fail  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  most  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  which  exist  between 
the  Commission's  report  and  the  1969 
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action.  The  Commission  also  made  other 
recommendations  regarding  the  role  of 
the  public  lands,  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  the  lands,  allocation  of  grazing 
privileges,  tenure,  range  improvement, 
and  a  new  "dominant  use"  theory. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  implement  the  1969  graz- 
ing regulations  in  light  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  report. 
Such  action  cannot  be  justified.  At  the 
present  time,  legislation  is  being  drafted 
to  implement  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  Congress,  when  it  convenes 
in  January,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  that  legislation. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  They  must  go  on 
record  now  against  any  action  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department  to  rescind  the  mora- 
torium and  to  implement  the  1969  graz- 
ing fee  regulations. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  AND  STUDENT 
UNREST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  living  in  strange  times,  indeed,  when 
the  act  of  flying  the  American  flag  over 
the  Army  ROTC  offices  at  a  university 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  becomes  a  feat 
of  almost  heroic  proportions. 

However,  this  was  the  situation  as  de- 
scribed by  a  Georgetown  University  cadet 
in  May  of  this  year  when  that  university 
was  closed  by  a  student  strike. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Army  maga- 
zine, the  situation  was  described  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Fives  of  Saugust,  Calif.  The  let- 
ter describes  an  almost  unbelieveable 
situation  on  the  Georgetown  University 
campus  where  a  small  group  of  ROTC 
cadets  kept  a  vigil  24  hours  a  day  to  pro- 
tect the  ROTC  offices  and  insure  the  fly- 
ing  of  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Fives'  letter  is  self-explanatory.  It 
describes  a  situation  that  deserves  to  be 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  all  patriotic 
and  well-meaning  American  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  Army  Times  together  with 
some  remarks  about  it  which  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Quinn,  retired  commander  of  the 
U.S.  7th  Army,  recently  made  to  a  se- 
lected group  of  Georgetown  University 
cadets,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Satjctts,  Calif., 

July  22,  1970. 
Army  Pttblication.  Editortal.  and  Executive 
Offices,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Perhaps  It  Is  a  bit  late  to  start 
this  letter,  but  I  thought  that  someone 
should  know  this  story.  It  all  grew  out  of  the 
student  unrest  and  political  turmoil  that 
spread  across  the  country's  colleges  In  the 
first  week  of  May  when  four  students  at 
Kent  State  were  killed  and  American  troops 
crossed  Into  Cambodia. 

Georgetown  University  In  Washington,  D.C. 
has  had  a  bland  history  of  student  activism. 
But  In  this  first  week  of  May  Georgetown 
suddenly  became  a  political  arena.  The  stu- 
dent government  voted  a  strike.  Picket  lines 
were  formed.  An  ad  hoc  faculty  group  voted 
to  shut  down  the  university.  Finally  the 
president  of  the  university  agreed  to  suspend 
classes  and  exams  to  avoid  any  chance  of 
violence.  By  the   weekend  of  the  8th.  9th, 
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and  10th  of  May,  Georgetown  looked  as  If  it 
were  tinder  siege.  Preparations  were  being 
made  by  the  student  government  and  strike 
committee  to  feed  and  house  the  many  stu- 
dents expected  to  arrive  for  a  large  protest 
march  and  raUy  in  Washington  that  Satiu"- 
day.  Classes  were  cancelled.  Political  speeches, 
rallies,  and  skits  were  frequent.  Large  num- 
bers of  people  were  camped  out  on  the  uni- 
versity's main  lawn.  The  marijuana  flag  with 
Its  black  background,  red  star,  and  marijuana 
leaf,  flew  from  the  university's  main  flag  pole. 
There  was  an  occasional  Viet  Cong  or  North 
Vietnamese  flag  to  be  seen. 

During  this  time  a  small  number  of 
Georgetown  students  In  Army  ROTC  had 
been  keeping  a  vigil  in  the  ROTC  offices 
twenty  four  hours  a  day.  The  purpose  was  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  an  incident  in  De- 
cember where  a  small  crowd  had  pushed  Into 
the  ofiBces,  "liberated"  them,  and  showed 
films  and  left  a  Vietcong  flag  on  the  wall. 
With  tensions  high  this  weekend,  the  few 
students,  most  of  them  members  of  the 
Robert  Jude  Rellly  chapter  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army,  felt  that  If  anything 
happened  It  would  be  worse  than  the  Decem- 
ber Incident.  The  rumors  of  plans  to  take 
over  the  offices  were  both  numerous  and 
varied.  To  us,  they  also  seemed  very  real  at 
the  time.  So  we  kept  awake  during  the  nights 
just  In  case.  As  it  happened,  there  was  one 
Incident  that  almost  flared  into  real  trouble. 
A  small  number  of  Georgetown's  Radical  Un- 
ion students  came  up  to  the  offices  and  saw 
the  few  of  us  sitting  up  and  awake  at  four 
In  the  morning.  We  had  several  doors  barri- 
caded and  several  fire  extinguishers  ready. 
The  ROTC  offices  looked  a  bit  like  an  armed 
camp,  and  this  irritated  the  Radical  Union 
students.  The  arguments  and  philosophical 
debate  almost  flared  Into  something  more, 
but  cooled  after  a  bit. 

But  the  real  climax  of  the  entire  week  of 
the  vigil  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
10th  of  May.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  us  that 
if  we  were  under  siege  the  least  we  could  do 
was  to  show  our  colors.  And  besides,  the  offi- 
cial American  flag  had  been  hauled  down  and 
replaced  by  the  marijuana  flag.  Various 
strike  posters  and  banners,  some  obscene, 
fluttered  only  a  few  feet  from  us  along  the 
building's  walls.  So  I  got  my  8'  x  5'  Ameri- 
can flag  and  we  lashed  it  upright  and  un- 
furled to  two  staffs  we  had  secured  to  the 
porch  outside  the  offices.  An  Interesting  fact 
about  the  porch,  George  Washington  had 
made  a  speech  from  that  porch  in  1797.  It 
was  dawn,  and  the  sun  was  Just  coming  over 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  opposite  us  In  the 
quadrangle. 

Within  five  minutes  two  strike  "marshals" 
from  the  theoretically  neutral  student  gov- 
ernment at  Georgetown  rushed  up  to  the 
ROTC  offices  and  demanded  we  havU  down 
the  flag.  We  were  told  we  had  no  right  to  fly 
the  flag,  that  It  was  provocative,  and  an  in- 
flammatory Insult.  We  were  told  we  were  In- 
citing violence.  When  we  finally  proved  our 
right  to  fly  the  flag  on  the  same  rational  that 
the  Viet  Cong  flag  flew  at  Georgetown,  the 
tone  of  their  persuasion  changed.  One  mar- 
shal said  that  we  may  have  the  theoretical 
right  to  fly  the  flag  but  that  we  were  all  fools 
and  "his  boys"  would  come  up  and  "rip  us 
ofT."  I  remember  the  words  well;  I  was  there 
all  that  night  and  all  the  next  two  days. 

To  make  the  story  short,  the  flag  stayed  up 
and  we  made  sure  It  would  stay  up.  We 
illuminated  It  at  night  and  mounted  a  proper 
color  guard  when  we  folded  the  flag  at  re- 
treat. Enclosed  is  a  photograph  I  took  shortly 
after  we  put  up  the  flag  that  morning.  To 
the  cadets  there,  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
sight  and  the  most  worthwhile  deed  that  the 
AUS  A  chapter  had  performed  all  year  long. 

I  hope  this  story,  even  though  late,  is  of 
Bome  value. 

Respectfully, 

Timothy  Fives. 


General   Quinn   to   Selected   Georgetown 
Cadets 

Gentlemen— Cadets  and  Major  Bolton:  I 
quote  from  a  letter  Mr.  Fives  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  ARMY  Mfigazlne:  ".  .  .  the  flag 
stayed  up  and  we  made  sure  It  would  stay 
up.  We  Illuminated  it  at  night  and  mounted 
a  proper  color  guard  when  we  folded  the  flag 
at  retreat  ..." 

But  I  am  stxre  all  of  you  have  read  that 
letter.  In  Its  entirety,  In  September  Issue  of 
Army  magazine.  It  should  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  most  prominent  spot  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  country,  and  in  the  more 
Important  of  our  national  magazines. 

We  older  people  read  of  a  generation  that 
has  abandoned  all  that  we.  In  our  time,  held 
dear  and  sacred — of  young  people  who  are 
Interested  beyond  all  llmlte  In  pot,  sex,  and 
revolution.  Too  few  of  us  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  that  there  are  still  young 
men,  and  young  women,  too,  who  are  all  we 
hop)ed  our  successors  would  be. 

You  young  men  are  the  best  there  are,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  you 
accept  your  obligation  as  educated  young 
men  to  learn  to  lead  our  armed  forces  in 
battle.  When  you  carried  this  even  further, 
and  became  Involved  at  the  risk  of  physical 
harm  in  preserving  the  right  to  learn  to 
lead,  and  the  right  to  fly  the  flag  of  our 
country  even  where  It  was — and  I  hope  tem- 
porarily— unpopular,  you  touched  the  hearts 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  us. 

This  memento  which  I  give  to  each  of  you 
does  not  have  much  Intrinsic  worth,  but  I 
hope  you  will  keep  it  as  a  reminder  that 
some  of  us  who  believe  In  our  country  are 
very  happy  to  include  you  as  one  of  us. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  CONSIST- 
ENT WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
TRADIIION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  have  been  given  the  false 
impression  that  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Genocide  by  the 
United  States  would  subject  American 
citizens  to  a  loss  of  our  proud  judicial 
heritage  and  to  a  denial  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights.  ITiis  is  not  true. 

In  fact,  this  convention  is  designed  to 
insure  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  75 
nations  who  have  previously  ratified  this 
convention,  that  any  effort  to  extermi- 
nate any  racial,  national,  ethical,  or  re- 
ligious group  will  not  be  tolerated.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  have  as- 
sured Members  of  Congress  that  this 
convention  does  not  jeopardize  the  right 
of  any  citizen.  The  section  of  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  studied  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  found  that  the  con- 
vention is  "consistent  with  the  Amer- 
ican tradition."  In  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  their  report  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  the  statement: 

The  Genocide  Convention  Is  now  twenty 
years  old,  but  It  is  a  living  and  Important 
document.  Our  friends  are  confused,  our 
enemies  delighted,  at  continued  United 
States  hesitation  about  the  Convention.  Ad- 
hering to  the  Convention  now  would  be  a 
real  step  In  the  advancement  of  America's 
national  Interest. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  section 
of  individual  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  ABA,  coupled  with  the  recent 


endorsement  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  convince  all  of  us  that 
the  time  has  come  for  Senate  action  on 
this  important  document.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Wtiite 
House  and  ratify  this  treaty  in  the  very 
near  future. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AVIATION- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MILLER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
keynote  address  yesterday  at  the  current 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Aerial 
Applicators  Association  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) voiced  a  concern  shared  by  many  of 
us  over  the  problems  of  regulating  the 
use  of  pesticides  in  our  pollution  control 
programs. 

The  concern  he  expressed  is  that  we 
look  at  these  problems  in  perspective,  re- 
alizing that  our  current  state  of  research 
is  far  away  from  giving  us  the  facts,  or 
at  least  the  probabilities,  needed  to  make 
intelligent  and  wise  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  most  of  our  pesticides;  realizing 
also  that  these  facts  or  probabilities  are 
essential  in  making  judgments  regarding 
the  cost-benefit  effects  of  particular  pes- 
ticides— the  cost  in  adverse  effects  versus 
the  beneficial  effects  to  society  from  ag- 
ricultural productivity. 

As  Senator  Miller  well  said,  these 
problems  are  so  complex  and  the  solu- 
tions so  far-reaching,  nothing  less  than 
the  best  scientific  and  economic  research 
should  go  into  them.  Partisan  politics, 
self-seeking  publicity,  emotionalism,  ru- 
mors, shooting  from  the  hip,  personal 
profit,  and  interagency  or  intergovern- 
mental rivalries  have  no  real  relevance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  his  address,  entitled  "En- 
vironmental Implications  for  Agricul- 
tural Aviation,"  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Environmental  Implications  fob 

Agucultdxal  Aviation 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Jack  Mh-ler) 

At  a  time  when  our  attention  Is  being  in- 
creasingly focused  upon  the  environment,  it 
Is  significant  that  the  1970  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
was  awarded  to  an  agronomist  from  Iowa, 
Doctor  Norman  Borlaug.  His  selection  dram- 
atizes the  fact  that  agriculture  is  a  major 
part  of  our  environment  and  that  the  goal 
of  world  peace  Is  furthered  through  agri- 
cultural progress  and  its  ultimate  concom- 
itant— freedom  from  hunger. 

This  heightened  public  interest  In  the  en- 
vironment is  timely,  for  unless  we  honestly 
face  up  to,  and  successfully  attack,  the  many 
problems  of  pollution,  there  will  assuredly 
be  an  ecological  Imbalance  which  will  be 
most  harmful  to  society.  Of  equal  Importance, 
that  attack  must  be  Intelligent  and  wise, 
because,  if  it  Is  not,  society  will  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
progress. 

These  problems  are  so  complex  and  the 
solutions  so  far-reaching  that  nothing  less 
than  the  scientific  and  economic  research 
should  go  into  them.  Partlsen  politics,  self- 
seeking  publicity,  emotionalism,  rumors, 
shooting  from  the  hip,  personal  profit,  and 
interagency  or  Intergovernmental  rivalries 
have  no  real  relevance. 
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F(  r  example,  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
facii  ig   the    United   States    Is   how    to   meet 
mushrooming  need   for  electric  energy, 
ire  told  that  over  the  next  twenty  years, 
urill    need    to   bvUld    250    major   electric 
ener  jy  producing  plants.  Still,  there  are  some 
say:  ban  nuclear  reactors,  because  they 
thermal  pollution;  others  say:  ban  the 
of   foesll   fuel,   because   Its  use  pollutes 
ikir:   and  there  are  even  some  who  say: 
all   new  hydroelectric    plants,    because 
upset  the  ecology  of  the  area.  How- 
such  voices  are  silent  when  the  prac- 
questlon  Is  asked  about  how  to   meet 
;nergy  needs  of  our  society, 
ur  Industry  is   very   much   Involved   in 
Ing    another    great    challenge — how    to 
the   Increasing  demand  for  the  hlgh- 
[uallty  food  and  fiber,  not  only  for  do- 
consumptlon     within     the     United 
but  for  our  exp>ort  trade,  and  on  a 
basis    that    will   enable   our   people    to 
It  and  our  exports  to  be  competitive 
v(orld  markets. 

are   some    10.000  species  of  Insects 

United  States  which  are  classified  as 

pubtc  enemies,  of  which  several  hundred  are 

cularly   destructive    £ind    require    some 

measure  of  control.  Other  pests  capable  of 

serious   economic   loss   include    600 

sp>ecles.  1,500  plant  diseases,  and  1,500 

es  of  microscopic  worms 

though  the  cost  of  controlling  these 

comes  to  over  $3  bUllon  a  year,  the 

Department    of    Agriculture   estimates    that 

one-fourth  of  our  total  yearly  produc- 

Is  still  lost  as  a  result  of  them.  Even 

substantial  pesticide  treatment  of  corn 

soil  Insects  are  estimated  to  cause  losses 

million   to   our   annual   corn   crop 

If  we  hadn't   started  developing  the 

3f  modern  pesticides  back  in  1945,  the 

increase   In   quality   and   output-per- 

of  agricultural  produce,  with  Its  accom- 

consumer    benefits,    would    never 

happened — even  with  the  developments 

nlore  productive  seed  and  plant  varieties. 

Depariment  estimates  that  If  all  pestl- 

were  withdrawn  from  farm  use,  crop 

livestock  production  would  drop  by  25  to 

p  !rcent,  resulting  in  a  boost  in  the  price 

by  50  to  75  percent.  And,  of  course. 

would  be  an  accompanying  deficiency 

e  diet  of  our  people — especially  among 

poor  and  lower  income  groups. 

American  Farm  Bureau,  for  example, 
idopted  a  pwUcy  which  states:  "Modern 
agrlc  ulture  cannot  provide  adequate  quan- 
of  high  quality  food  and  fiber  without 
(Jontlnued  use  of  agricultural  chemicals." 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
pesticides  are  used  in  ways  directly 
beneficial  to  wildlife.  For  example,  herbicides 
( mployed  to  eliminate  poisonous  plants 
brush  from  rangeland  and  aquatic 
from  lakes  and  streams.  Treated  range- 
Is  replanted  with  forage  suitable  for 
by  deer,  elk,  and  antelope.  Selected 
of  our  national  forests  are  treated  wlth- 
idversely  affecting  the  wildlife  popula- 
or  their  habitat.  In  fact,  the  wildlife 
popvilatlon  In  these  forests  has  been  at  one 
of  tie  highest  levels  recorded  In  the  last 
twer  ty   years. 

the  450  million  acres  of  farmland  In  this 

couittry,  70  million  acres  produce  crops  need- 

iome   degree   of   protection   from   Insect 

Some  form  of  weed  control  Is  used  on 

cropland  and  also  on  a  large  percentage  of 

over   one   billion    acres   cf   gracing    and 

land.  According  to  the  Doane's  Agrl- 

culttral  Service,  farmers  In  the  Midwest  corn 

treated  over  24  million  acres  (of  the  42 

on   acres   planted)    for   corn   soil  Insect 

■ol.  Over  9  million  of  these  were  treated 

aldrin   Insecticides  and   a   substantial 

was   treated   with   suiother   organo- 

chlotlne  pesticide,  heptachlor. 

N(  arly  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  Is 

annually  on  chemicals  dispensed  by 

3,000  operators  from  over  6,000  planes 


over  90  million  acres.  Not  only  are  you  top 
Sight  pilots,  but  you  have  to  be  knowledge- 
able in  chemistry,  physics,  meteorology, 
agronomy,  entomology,  farming,  engineering, 
and  cost-accounting.  And  I  don't  see  any  di- 
rection but  up  as  far  as  the  demands  for  your 
services  are  concerned.  The  very  fact  that  you 
have  organized  a  trade  association  Is  evidence 
of  your  Industry's  maturity  and  how  far  you 
have  come  from  the  old  "cropduster"  days. 
Tou  are  to  be  congratulated — not  only  for 
your  contribution  to  agriculture,  but  also  to 
related  areas  of  education,  research,  and 
public  relations. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  a  growth  indus- 
try, government  regulations  have  accom- 
panied your  growth  so  that  you  are  a  highly 
regulated  Industry — not  only  in  the  opera- 
tion of  your  aircraft,  but  In  the  pesticides 
your  planes  dispense.  Approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  pesticides  applied  by  commercial 
applicators  are  applied  by  aerial  treatment 
and  20  percent  by  a  surface  application,  so 
problems  associated  with  application  of  pes- 
ticides by  aircraft  are  of  primary  Importance. 
Tou  are,  therefore,  very  directly  interested 
In  the  Implications  that  the  environment 
and  environmental  control  programs  hold  for 
the  use  and  application  of  pesticides. 

Let  me  say  tliat  I  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  work  by  your  association  In  pro- 
moting uniform  state  laws  establishing 
standards  for  the  use  and  application  of 
pesticides.  The  legislature  of  my  own  state 
adopted  such  a  law  earlier  this  year. 

At  the  same  time  I  can  understand  your 
concern  over  a  future  action — especially  ad- 
ministration action — by  not  only  state  gov- 
ernments but  particularly  by  the  federal 
government,  now  that  full  responsibility  and 
power  over  pesticides  has  been  placed  under 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  As  you 
know,  this  Agency  came  Into  being  only  a 
few  days  ago.  Until  now,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  the  legal  authority  to  regis- 
ter agricultural  pesticides,  and  while  the 
Department  wlU  still  have  a  research  and 
recommending  input,  there  is  concern  in  the 
agriculture  and  agribusiness  community  that 
the  new  Agency  make  Its  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  adequate  research  and  a  meaningful 
cost-beneflt  approach,  namely:  the  cost  to 
the  public  from  known  or  probable  adverse 
human  and  environmental  effects  versus  the 
benefit  to  the  public  from  known  or  probable 
quality  and  quantity  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

I  emphasize  the  "probable"  factor,  along 
with  the  "known",  because  at  this  stage  of 
our  research  It  appears  that  action  on  the 
basis  of  mere  possibilities  would  be  prema- 
ture In  view  of  the  serious  consequences — 
either  to  our  environment  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  our  food  production  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  we  know  what 
the  policies  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  be  In  the  field  of  pesticides,  but 
It  would  seem  likely  that  it  will  take  at  least 
some  of  its  guidance  from  the  December  1969 
Beport  of  the  HEW  Commission  on  Pesticides 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health.  I  would  hope  and  expect  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Council  on 
Economic  Advisers  would  also  have  a  strong 
voice,  because  the  HEW  Report,  although 
very  scholarly.  Is  somewhat  lacking  in  logic 
and  consistency. 

For  example,  the  Commission  Report  found 
that,  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge,  the 
only  unequivocal  consequence  to  humans  of 
long-term  exposure  to  persistent  pesticides, 
at  the  levels  encountered  by  the  general 
population,  is  the  acquisition  of  residues  In 
tissues  and  body  fluids.  And  It  added:  "No 
reliable  study  has  revealed  a  causal  associa- 
tion between  the  presence  of  these  residues 
and  human  disease  .  .  Increasingly  sophis- 
ticated studies  of  human  residues  of  DDT 
and  related  compounds  disclose  how  little  we 
really  know." 


December  P,  1970 

It  also  found  that  there  are  "formidable 
Inherent  difficulties  in  fully  evaluating  the 
risks  to  human  health  consequent  upon  the 
tise  of  pesticides"  because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  problems  Involved  and  the 
large  number  of  human  variables — age,  sex. 
diet,  state  of  health,  etc. — all  of  which  pro- 
foundly affect  human  responses  to  pesticides, 
that  attempts  to  extrapolate  from  the  results 
of  animal  experiments  to  man  are  beset  with 
pitfalls;  that  Information  on  human  levels 
of  pesticide  residues  In  adequately  detailed 
coverage  of  various  groups  within  the  general 
population  does  not  exist  and  is  seen  as  the 
single  most  immediate  step  towards  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  problem;  that,  to  date, 
the  most  significant  information  relates 
mainly  to  the  DDT  and  aldrln-dleldrln 
groups,  but  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of 
these  two  groups  in  the  human  body  is  far 
from  complete;  that  present  levels  of  expo- 
sure of  these  two  groups  among  the  general 
population  have  not  produced  any  observable 
adverse  efiects  m  controlled  studies  on 
volunteers. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  concluded 
that  the  unrestricted  use  of  persistent  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  which  have  a  broad 
spectrum  of  biological  effects  should  be  pro- 
gressively removed  from  general  use  over  the 
next  two  years  and  should  be  replaced  by 
licensing  or  permits  covering  only  specific 
circumstances.  The  logic  of  such  a  conclu- 
slon  escapes  me.  Certainly  It  is  not  supported 
by  the  findings  to  which  I  have  referred. 

What  Is  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  these 
pesticides?  It  didn't  say.  If  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  wonders  what  to 
do.  It  will  find  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  stated  that  organochlorines  are 
effective  against  a  large  nimiber  of  pests, 
have  a  long  residual  life  which  reduces  the 
number  of  applications  needed  for  effective 
control,  are  relatively  safe  to  handle,  and  are 
fairly  cheap.  It  will  also  find  that  the  'Tjest 
alternatives,"  or  substitutes,  which  the  De- 
partment has  recommended  unfortunately 
bring  new  dangers.  While  they  degrade  more 
quickly  In  our  environment  and  pose  no  seri- 
ous long-term  residue  problems,  some  of 
them  apparently  are  very  toxic  to  man,  ani- 
mals, and  non-target  insects.  Often  they  are 
higher  priced  and  usually  they  must  be  more 
frequently  applied  to  bring  effective  control. 
USDA  cost  studies  show  that  a  changeover 
to  less  persistent  pesticides  on  four  crops — 
com,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — ^would 
cost  about  $2  per  acre  or  aroiand  $22  million 
a  year.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  target  Insects 
would  develop  resistance  to  the  substitutes 
and  require  going  back  to  the  persistent 
pesticides. 

Confidence  in  the  HEW  Commission's  con- 
clusion Isn't  helped  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Emll  Mrak,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission: 
"A  carefully  enforced  no-tolerance  for  DDT 
would  certainly  eliminate  all  dairy  products, 
a  number  of  marine  products,  and  a  great 
many  other  foods.  ...  We  have  found  It  Just 
about  Impossible  to  define  the  word  'persist- 
ence'." He  also  noted  that  in  Australia  the 
use  of  persistent  chemicals  is  allowed; 
whereas  some  of  the  very  short-lived  but 
highly  toxic  chemicals  are  banned,  and 
added:  "I  cannot  help  but  wonder  who  is 
correct." 

Indeed,  another  conclusion  of  the  HEW 
Commission  would  appear  to  undercut  the 
logic  of  Its  conclusion  that  general  use  of 
persistent  pesticides  should  be  phased  out 
over  a  two-year  period.  It  said:  "Adequate 
methods  should  be  developed  and  utilized 
for  evaluation  cf  the  hidden  costs  of  the  uses 
of  pesticides — such  as  losses  of  useful  fish 
and  wildlife,  damage  to  other  species,  &ni 
any  aesthetic  effects,  so  that  meaningful 
cost-benefit  ratios  for  society  can  be  esti- 
mated." Until  such  developments  take  place. 
It  would  seem  that  any  designated  time  pe- 
riod for  phasing  out  is  premature  and  arbi- 
trary. 
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This  Is  not  to  say  that  no  restrictions  what- 
soever should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides— whether  persistent  or  short-lived.  The 
Congress  was  recently  confronted  with  evi- 
dence of  serious  damage  to  bees  from  pesti- 
cides In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  provided  a  measure  of  Indemnification 
to  the  owners.  What  Is  still  needed,  how- 
ever. Is  a  regulatory  system  which  will  enable 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  bees  to  be  har- 
monized. 

Perhaps  the  basis  for  the  Commission's 
two-year  time-phasing  and  its  prediction 
that  the  shift  to  nonperslstent  pesticides 
will  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate  is  a 
statement  in  Its  report  that  some  pesticides, 
especially  the  persistent  group,  have  reduced 
the  reproduction  and  survival  of  nontarget 
species;  that  extensive  field  data  and  the 
results  of  controlled  experiments  demon- 
strate the  special  vulnerability  of  certain 
birds,  fish,  and  Insects,  some  of  which  are 
useful  to  man  and  some  are  essential  to  our 
biological  system  Itself.  It  noted  that  DDT 
causes  egg  shell  thinning  In  ducks  and 
falcons,  but  not  In  pheasants  and  quaU.  And 
I,  for  one,  certainly  do  not  suggest  there 
should  be  a  lack  of  concern  over  these  effects. 
What  I  do  suggest,  however.  Is  that  we  take 
the  Commission's  word  that  there  will  be 
s  continued  need  for  use  of  persistent  mate- 
rials for  the  control  of  selected  pest  problems 
and  that  we  maintain  a  responsible  perspec- 
tive of  the  problem. 

For  example.  Doctor  H.  B.  Petty,  Univer- 
sity of  minols  Extension  entomologist,  re- 
cently pointed  out  In  a  speech  he  made  In 
my  state  that  pesticides  have  had  only  a 
minor  role  In  total  pollution.  And  the  HEW 
Commission,  Itself,  states  that  the  scarcity  of 
information  concerning  the  Influences  of  pes- 
ticides on  naturta  populations  prevents  ade- 
quate assessment  of  their  total  effects;  that 
less  than  one  percent  (200)  of  the  200,000 
species  in  the  United  States  have  been  stud- 
ied and  very  few  of  even  these  have  been 
subjected  to  adequate  observations. 

Indeed,  the  Commission  notes  that  the 
major  source  of  public  concern  arises  over 
residues  of  persistent  pesticides  resulting 
from  what  It  called  "legacy  of  their  earlier 
excessive  or  injudicious  use." 

And  here.  It  seems  to  me,  is  where  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  should 
start :  prevention  of  excessive  and  Injudicious 
use  of  pesticides.  Then,  step  by  step,  as  ovir 
research  moves  forward  and  provides  us  with 
the  facts  needed  to  make  probable  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  adverse  Impact  on  non-target 
species,  further  restrictive  regulations  can  be 
Issued  with  confidence  that  the  best  Interests 
of  all  the  people — not  Just  the  farmers,  not 
Just  the  city  dwellers,  not  Just  certain  classes 
of  consumers,  not  Just  those  In  agribusiness, 
but  all  the  people — will  be  served. 

Preventing  "injudicious"  use  needs  elabo- 
ration. It  would  mean,  to  use  Dr.  Petty's 
words  requiring  pesticide  use  at  the  recom- 
mended rate  on  the  right  crops,  and  In  the 
right  way  at  the  right  time.  The  HEW  Com- 
mission suggested  such  an  approach  In  its 
comments  on  aerial  application  of  pesticides. 
It  said  that  "given  good  meteorological  con- 
ditions, the  size  of  pesticide  particles  or  drops 
determines  the  efficiency  of  application — that 
is,  the  actual  amount  of  pesticides  which 
Impinges  on  the  target  organisms.  If  the 
application  efficiency  Is  high,  contamination 
by  particles  which  fall  on  non-target  orga- 
nisms, foliage,  and  soil  is  minimized.  If,  In 
addition  to  more  efficient  application,  pesti- 
cides less  toxic  to  non-target  organisms  and 
more  selective  to  target  organisms  are  used, 
then  a  reduction  In  environmental  contami- 
nation will  result."  All  of  which  seems  to 
make  sense — provided  we  have  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  make  a  determination  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  a  pesticide  on  target  and 
non-target  organisms.  For  example,  use  of 
DDT  in  areas  frequented  by  ducks  and  fal- 
cons might  not  be  llcensedf  whereas  Its  use 


in  areas  frequented  by  pheasants  and  quail 
might  be — based  on  the  difference  In  egg- 
shell-thinning effects  to  which  I  have  earlier 
referred,  and  assuming,  of  course,  these  were 
the  only  environmental  considerations  of 
probability. 

If,  Instead  of  regulatory  action  promised 
on  adequate  research,  we  ex{>erlence  an  ex- 
cessive and  Injudicious  exercise  of  regula- 
tory power  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  great  amount  of  prolonged  and 
complex  litigation  Is  In  prospect.  Already  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  three  years  after 
Issuing  a  ban  on  some  home-lawn  crabgrass 
killers,  finds  itself  under  an  injunction  Is- 
sued by  a  federal  district  court  In  Utah  In 
an  action  brought  by  the  manufacturer 
claiming  that  the  Department  acted  arbi- 
trarily without  proof  that  the  pesticides  were 
unsafe.  One  can  visualize  even  more  difficult 
questions  before  the  court  If  the  Issue  Is  not 
over  a  complete  ban,  but  over  the  limita- 
tions on  use  which  the  federal  government 
seeks  to  enforce.  Not  only  would  the  govern- 
ment's research  findings  be  called  Into  ques- 
tion; but,  assuming  the  government  pre- 
vailed on  this  point — validity  of  its  research 
findings — the  cost-beneflt  Judgment  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would  be 
subject  to  Judicial  inquiry.  Not  to  be  over- 
looked would  be  the  deterrent  effect  on  agri- 
cultural producers  and  pesticide  producers. 
Farmers  have  been  suffering  under  such  a 
severe  oost-prlce  squeeze  for  so  many  years 
that  a  decline  In  productivity  from  Increased 
pest  damage  would  force  even  more  of  them 
out  of  business  and  discourage  young  people 
from  going  Into  farming.  Many  of  the  pesti- 
cides are  highly  sophisticated  products  repre- 
senting the  resiilts  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
research  by  teams  of  some  of  our  nation's 
most  competent  scientists.  Those  now  on 
the  market  have  had  to  clear  exacting  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodentlclde  Act,  and  the  safety  criteria 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
Public  Health  service,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  If  new  evidence  Is  forthcom- 
ing which  Indicates  known  or  probable  ad- 
verse consequences  not  previously  taken  Into 
consideration  or.  If  considered.  Inadequately 
considered,  then  government  action  to  ban 
or  restrict  the  use  of  a  pesticide  should  be 
expected,  and  I  don't  believe  adversely  af- 
fected farmers  or  pesticide  manufacturers 
will  complain.  But  arbitrary  action,  fotinded 
on  questionable  or  Inadequate  research,  will 
not  be  in  the  pubUc  lnter«8t. 

Government  regiilatlon,  based  on  a  cost- 
beneflt  approach,  should  provide  for  some 
flexibility  according  the  crop  conditions  and 
crop  outlook.  For  example,  when  our  carry- 
over supply  of  feed  grains  Is  adequate  and 
the  crop  outlook  is  normal,  certain  restric- 
tions might  be  Indicated.  But  If  the  carry- 
over supply  is  abnormally  low,  or  the  crop 
outlook  Is  low  or  uncertain,  such  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  corn  bUght  problem,  some  of 
the  restrictions  might  be  temporarily  lifted. 
This  Is  where  the  input  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  would  seem  to  be  particularly  Im- 
portant to  decisions  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  At  the  state  level,  it 
would  seem  that  similar  flexibility  should 
exist,  so  that  areas  of  a  state  abnormally 
affected  by  pest  problems  could  be  assured 
of  effective  control — or,  at  least,  more  effec- 
tive control  than  would  exist  under  rigid 
regulations  drawn  up  vrlth  normal  condi- 
tions In  mind.  The  County  Commissioner 
system  of  California  under  which  a  county 
commissioner  Is  the  regulatory  agent  for  his 
county  provides  an  opportunity  for  such 
flexibility. 

Prom  all  that  I  have  said,  I  hope  you  will 
conclude  that  the  key  role  your  Industry 
plays.  In  our  nation's  great  agriculture,  de- 
mands that  you  become  activists  In  the 
formulation  of  public  opinion  which  will  be 
informed  on  the  three-cornered  subject  of 


pesticides,  the  environment,  and  agricultural 
production.  In  this  undertaking,  you  should 
join  with  members  of  farm  and  agribusiness 
organizations  sharing  a  common  concern  for 
a  balanced  approach  to  our  enrtronmental 
problems.  Public  opinion  Is  what  makes  our 
system  of  government  tick.  It  may  sound 
anamclous  but  if  public  opinion  is  not  in- 
formed, the  public  Interest  will  not  be  served. 

A  long  time  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
that  the  key  to  success  of  the  great  American 
experiment  in  self-government  Is  not  Just 
the  will  of  the  majority.  This,  he  said.  Is  a 
necessary  condition;  but  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  Is  the  will  of  the  en- 
lightened majority. 

The  environmental  Implications  for  agri- 
cultural aviation  will  assuredly  be  ultimately 
determined  by  public  opinion.  Just  make 
sure  that  public  opinion  Is  enlightened,  and 
not  only  will  your  own  Interest  be  well 
served,  but  so  will  that  of  us  all. 


NEW  LEADERSHIP  FOR  VETERANS 
OP  FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  holds  an  annual  national 
convention,  which  is  climaxed  by  the 
election  of  its  highest  officer  to  serve  the 
following  year.  His  title  is  commander  in 
chief,  and  I  am  proud  and  honored  that 
a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  my  State 
is  now  the  head  of  this  organization  of 
overseas  veterans  who  have  served  their 
country  during  time  of  war  and  national 
emergency.  I  am  referring  to  Herbert  R. 
"Chief"  Rainwater,  of  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.  A  long-time  citizen  of  our  State, 
"Chief"  Rainwater,  as  he  is  called,  Is 
presently  serving  as  assistant  city  ad- 
ministrator of  the  city  of  San  Bernar- 
dino. He  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  since  he 
joined  that  organization  while  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War 
n,  and  I  have  known  him  personally  lor 
many  years. 

Chief  Rainwater  takes  command  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  during  a  pe- 
riod of  accelerated  growth  resulting  In 
the  highest  membership  in  the  VFW's 
history.  The  membership  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
now  exceeds  1,600,000. 

I  am  confident  that  Chief  Rainwater 
will  not  only  continue  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  distinguished  predecessors  by  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  but  will  bring  great  credit 
and  distinction  not  only  to  the  Veteran? 
of  Foreign  Wars  but  California  and  the 
Nation.  He  is  an  articulate  spokesman,  a 
dedicated  patriot,  a  proven  leader,  and 
I  am  sure  that  when  the  next  national 
convention  of  the  VFW  is  held  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  next  year  that  all  records  will  have 
been  broken  under  the  leadership  of  this 
great  Califomian  and  American,  Herbert 
R.  "Chief"  Rainwater. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  election  to 
commander  in  chief  In  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  "Chief"  Rainwater  delivered  a 
hard-hitting  acceptance  speech  outlin- 
ing his  programs  for  this  year.  It  is  typi- 
cal of  Chief  Rainwater  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  in  this  address  to  wade  Into 
controversial  issues  in  a  controversial 
way.  Not  everyone,  I  Include,  can  agree 
with  all  that  he  said,  but  everyone,  I  £im 
sure,  will  respect  the  strength  and  the 
conviction  that  characterizes  this  leader. 
And,  indeed,  he  brings  into  locus  some 


ne  V  views  that  deserves  the  most  careful 
thi  lught  and  consideration. 

]  dr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ser  t  that  the  text  of  his  acceptance 
sp(ech  delivered  to  the  assembled  dele- 
ga  es  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on 
Augxist  21,  1970,  together  with  a  bio- 
grrphical  sketch,  be  printed  in  the 
Re  :ord. 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa  5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuB  Heritage 

Our  Heritage"  Is  the  theme  we  have 
ch<  sen  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  dur- 
ing the  year  which  lies  ahead. 

C  lur  American  heritage  Is  a  great  and  noble 
moiuxnent  to  the  constructive  idealism  of 
ma  3.  It  Is  a  legacy  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tuz  Ity  for  every  American  who  respects  It — 
ant  who  Is  willing  to  accept  his  own  respon- 
slb:  Uty  under  our  law. 

Is  a  legacy  which  has  been  protected, 
,  expanded,  and  handed   down  to 
by    the   generations   of   loyal   Americans 
have  gone  before.  It  is  one  which  we  In 
turfa  have  revitalized  and  defended  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world.  For  seventy  years. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
has  been  the  guardian  of  that  hertt- 
We  shall   continue   to   guard   It — with 
"lives,    our    fortunes,    and    our    sacred 
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I  or. 

L  ke  the  giant  redwoods  of  my  own  Call- 

fcri  ila,  our  American  Heritage  has  eternal  at- 
tritutes.  It  was  brought  to  the  bleak  New 
En^and  shores  In  the  hearts  and  hopes  of 
Founding  Fathers.  It  has  survived  the 
onslaughts  of  domestic  intrigue  and  foreign 
agg  ■ession  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  It 
has  grown  more  precious  to  each  of  us  In  the 
hDl(  icaust  of  war. 

Bat  like  the  great  redwoods  to  which  1 
hav  >  compared  It.  it  must  always  be  protected 
froi  i  the  elements  which  threaten  to  destroy 
It. 

Tbday  we  must  protect  It  from  the  flames 
of  !  narchy  at  home.  We  must  continue  to 
prol  ect  It  from  the  destructive  forces  of  to- 
tall  arlanlsm  abroad.  We  must  guard  It  from 
the  Soods  of  disloyalty  and  selfishness  and 
gre«  d.  We  must  shield  It  from  the  stormy 
win  Is  of  crime.  And  above  all  we  must  pro- 
tect It  from  the  decay  which  Is  brought  about 
by  f  11  those  silent  Americans  who  take  It  for 
grai  ted,  and  do  nothing  to  preserve  It. 

T  iis,  my  comrades  and  sisters,  In  this 
deci  de  of  the  changing  seventies,  may  Indeed 
proi  e  the  greatest  challenge  we  as  a  people 
will  ever  face. 

O  ir  traditional  way  of  life,  with  all  of  Its 
priv  leges  and  responsibilities;  our  Individual 
libe  -ties  within  the  law;  our  reputation 
as  a  respectable  and  freedom-loving  people; 
our  aat'.onal  Independence,  and  the  future  of 
this  great  nation,  is  at  stake. 

O  ily  the  strong  and  fearless  voice  of 
pati  iotlsm.  tempered  by  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
perl  !nce  and  self-discipline,  can  quell  the 
dest  ructive  forces  whose  cries  of  hysteria  and 
rebellion  now  blow  across  this  land. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

has  long  been  the  Voice  of  Patrlot- 

the   strong,   clear   voice    of   patriotism 

action — In  the  service  of  America  In  both 

and  war.  Let  us  resolve  today  to  make 

voice  heard  as  It  has  never  been  heard 


do   this   effectively,    we    may   find    It 

to  reappraise  our  own  position  from 

to  time,  in  the  light  of  the  challenges 

h   lie   ahead.   We   must   always   remain 

to   the   cold,   clear   light   of   changing 

— to  the  flickering  moods  of  each  new 


W  lat  then  cf  Vietnam?  We  have  stead- 
fast y  supported  three  Administrations  In 
the  conduct  and  the  purpose  of  that  end- 
less war.  Yet  there  are  those  sunong  us  who 


have  never  approved  of  the  "No-Vlctory" 
policies  of  each  of  those  Administrations. 
Can  we  continue  to  support  a  policy  of 
limited  military  conflict  in  which  American 
men  are  handcuffed  by  such  a  policy — men 
who  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  risks  and 
burdens  of  political  dissension  and  stalemate 
under  enemy  fire?  I  say  that  we  cannot. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  great  veterans 
organization  must  from  this  day  forward, 
demand  that  no  American  shall  ever  again 
be  committed  to  the  field  of  battle — any- 
where In  the  world — with  his  hands  tied 
by  a  "no-vlctory"  policy  which  frustrates 
military  strategy  and  prolongs  war. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  devote 
much  of  my  time  and  energy  during  the 
coming  year  to  the  furtherance  of  this  com- 
mitment. 

The  policy  of  "containment  without  mili- 
tary victory"  which  has  been  Imposed  upon 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  is  directly  responsible 
for  thousands  of  urmecessary  casualties  and 
unbelievable  costs.  It  has  fed  the  furnaces 
of  dissension  and  revolt  among  our  youth. 
This  is  no  new  or  novel  lesson  In  the  gov- 
ernments of  men.  History  has  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  that  when  war  Is  thrust 
upon  a  nation,  the  quickest  road  to  victory 
Is  the  shortest  and  least  costly  road  to  peace. 
We  In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  know 
this  simple  fact  of  life  full  well. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, I  repeat:  It  must  be  our  position  that 
If  and  when  American  troops  are  committed 
to  actual  combat — anywhere  In  the  world — 
as  a  result  of  Congressional  resolution.  Pres- 
idential mandate,  or  an  official  declaration 
of  war,  there  shall  never  again  be  any  po- 
litical restraints  placed  upon  them  which 
win  deny  them  the  opportunity,  the  unre- 
stricted right,  and  the  lawful  duty,  to  win 
a  military  victory  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  consistent  with  the  combined  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  this  nation,  and  of  carrying  out 
Its  foreign  policy  throughout  the  world. 

We  therefore  oppose  the  further  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which  has 
been  recently  recommended  by  a  Presidential 
Study  Commission.  The  recommendation  is 
that  yet  another  civilian  be  appointed  to 
substitute  his  Judgment  on  military  matters 
for  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

One  more  political  amateur  with  authority 
to  nxilllfy  the  professional  Judgment  of  our 
military  experts  on  the  conduct  of  actual 
warfare  would  completely  decimate  our  na- 
tional defense. 

The  United  States  Is  committed  by  treaty 
to  more  than  forty  nations  throughout  the 
world — to  assist  them  In  the  event  of  cer- 
tain specified  action  by  an  alien  power.  In 
the  light  of  our  recent  experience,  and  the 
attitudes  of  certain  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— as  well  as  an  overly-publlclzed  segment 
of  the  American  people — It  Is  apparent  that 
each  of  those  treaties  should  be  reviewed 
and  reappraised. 

Either  we  should  all  know  and  under- 
stand— and  honor — our  lawful  and  essential 
commitments  to  the  nations  of  the  free 
world — in  the  tradition  of  our  American 
heritage  and  prestige — or  we  should  cancel 
them  forthwith. 

I  for  one  am  weary  of  political  hypocrisy 
and  subterfuge — of  disloyalty  at  home.  I 
am  sick  of  hearing  my  country  maligned  by 
foreign  powers.  I  have  grown  Intolerant  of 
politicians  who  persist  in  pussyfooting  on 
the  International  stage — to  the  detriment  of 
American  honor  and  prestige — and  at  the 
cost  of  American  lives. 

There  is  another  subject  which  cries  out 
for  public  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — and  that  is  the  subject  of  crime 
and  anarchy  and  militant  dissent. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  profess 
to  speak  as  an  authority  on  the  technicali- 
ties of  law.  But  many  of  the  men  who  signed 


the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  adopted 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were 
not  lawyers  either.  Yet  all  of  those '  great 
men  together,  combined  their  thinking  and 
their  talents  In  the  creation  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  our  American  Heritage.  They  pur- 
posely gave  us  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  They  did  It  with  painstaking  care 
to  protect  us  from  the  evils  and  the  idiosyn- 
crasies— the  ulterior  motives  and  vagrant 
whims — the  dictatorial  tendencies — of  in- 
dividuals who  might  attain  positions  of 
power. 

It  seems  to  me  an  Insult  to  their  common 
sense  and  their  motives  for  certain  Individ- 
uals today — whose  political  connections  have 
In  many  Instances  advanced   them   to  the 

exalted  status  of  our  highest  federal  courts 

to  defile  our  American  heritage  by  distorting 
our  Constitution  Into  a  license  for  those  who 
would  destroy  this  nation,  and  flagrantly 
breach  Its  laws. 

More  and  more  Americans  who  respect  our 
laws  and  institutions  are  openly  expressing 
this  view.  We  as  a  great  patriotic  service 
organization — committed  to  the  security  of 
America  and  its  people — both  within  and 
without — cannot  remain  silent  on  this  vital 
Issue. 

Our  heritage  of  law  and  order  rests  squarely 
upon  the  premise  that  the  innocent  shall 
be  protected,  and  the  guilty  punished,  within 
the  laws  of  the  various  states  and  the  fed- 
eral goverrunent.  It  rests  upon  the  principle 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal 
government  by  the  Constitution  are  reserved 
to  the  several  states.  The  duty  to  protect  law 
abiding  citizens  from  the  depredations  of 
criminals  and  lawless  elements  of  every  de- 
scription hEis  always  been  one  of  those  powers 
reserved  to  the  states. 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  Constitution  was 
ever  intended  to  empower  certain  federal 
and  state  Judges — according  to  their  Indi- 
vidual and  strictly  personal  views — to  place 
themselves  between  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  and  the  hoodlums  who  engage  in  open 
warfare  on  our  college  campuses  and  In  our 
public  streets. 

I  therefore  agree  with  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
In  his  recent  "State  of  the  Judiciary  Mes- 
sage," that  a  reorganization  of  our  Judicial 
System  Is  long  overdue. 

.  Beyond  that,  I  believe  that  It  Is  time  for 
judges — In  those  matters  which  affect  the 
security  of  this  nation,  and  its  law-abiding 
citizens — to  become  more  responsive  to  the 
morality  and  the  will  of  the  people  they 
represent.  Their  ever-growing  tendency  to 
sacrifice  truth  on  the  alter  of  mental  gym- 
nastics and  rule-juggllng  has  become  a  grave 
threat  to  the  welfare  of  decent  Americans. 

Turning  now  to  the  so-called  "Doves"  on 
the  subject  cf  war — the  people  who  have 
persisted  In  their  vicious  attacks  upon  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces— 
until  he  has  been  forced  to  bring  our 
troops  home  from  an  vinfinlshed  war  in 
Vietnam — It  Is  glaringly  apparent  to  every 
thinking  American  that  they  are  not  going 
to  settle  for  simple  withdrawal  of  American 
fighting  men.  Already  they  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  devious  campaign  of  na- 
tional disarmament.  Their  next  goal  Is  to 
strip  the  United  States  of  America  of  every 
means  of  national  defense. 

Once  shorn  of  the  ability  and  the  capacity 
to  assist  in  the  defense  of  other  free  nations. 
we  shall  find  ourselves  standing  entirely 
alone  against  the  Communist  aggressor.  De- 
prived of  the  armament  with  which  to  de- 
fend our  own  country,  we  shall  at  last  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  aggressor  here  at  home. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam, we  will  have  lost  the  war  against  Com- 
munism In  Asia — unless  we  can  effectively 
bolster  our  allies  there  with  sufficient  arms 
and  materiel  to  enable  them  to  survive  until 
reason  once  again  prevails. 
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We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  call  upon 
the  government  to  supply  them  with  arms, 
equipment,  and  materiel  essential  to  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  I  shall  pursue  that  goal 
on  behalf  of  the  V  J.W. 

I  shall  also  call  upon  Congress  to  leave  all 
of  the  options  of  the  President  open — as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Any  other  corirse  can  only  reduce  this  great 
nation  to  the  ashes  of  oblivion. 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  continue 
our  long-standing  campaign  In  behalf  of 
American  veterans.  We  shall  remain  the  un- 
relenting advocate  of  all  veterans — their  wid- 
ows, dependents,  and  parents. 

We  shall  Insist  upon  the  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  all  VA  hospital  beds  for  veteran 
patients.  At  this  very  moment,  no  less  than 
43,000  authorized  beds  are  standing  empty 
m  VA  hospitals — yet  the  rejection  rate 
throughout  America  consistently  averages 
40^0  among  veteran  applicants.  In  some  hos- 
pitals It  runs  as  high  as  607c.  There  can  be 
no  acceptable  excuse  for  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. 

We  shall  continue  to  resist  with  all  of 
our  energy,  the  Incorporation  of  VA  hospi- 
tals Into  any  system  of  care  for  the  non- 
veteran  public. 

We  shall  conduct  a  renewed  program  to 
establish  more  new  medical  services  for  our 
sick  and  disabled  comrades — coronary  and 
surgical  Intensive  care  units — kidney  units — 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  disease  of  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction. 

We  shall  pursue  our  demands  for  a  real 
in-depth  analysis  of  all  VA  hospital  needs — 
with  primary  attention  to  proper  staffing 
and  adequate  funding — to  meet  all  of  those 
needs.  The  VA  hospital  system  must  be 
brought  to  the  forefront — without  further 
delay — In  the  rapid  pace  of  medical  prog- 
ress. 

Last  but  far  from  least,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  urgent  dilemma  of  our  Pris- 
oners of  War  In  Southeast  Asia.  To  me  this 
Is  the  most  urgent  problem  we  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  face  today. 

In  a  very  few  days,  every  Post  Command- 
er will  receive  a  letter  from  me  which  out- 
lines a  specific  Initial  program  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Each  Post  Commander  will  be  requested 
to  circulate  a  petition  throughout  your  com- 
munity— demanding  fair  treatment  for  the 
release  of  every  American  serviceman  who 
is  being  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia — in  North  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  or 
wherever  they  may  be  confined. 

I  shall  personally  take  those  petitions  to 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks  for  presentation  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  rep- 
resentatives. 

If  they  are  not  accepted  at  the  so-called 
"Peace  Table",  I  shall  personally  deliver  them 
to  U  Thant  at  the  United  Nations — with  a 
demand  that  p>ositlve  Immediate  official  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  effect  the  release  of  those 
men. 

If  that  falls,  I  shall  review  my  options 
with  qualified  advisors  In  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments — and  I  shall  stand  ready 
at  all  times  to  travel  anywhere  In  the  world — 
at  any  time — Including  Hanoi,  If  possible — 
to  secure  decent  treatment  for,  and  the 
release  of  every  American  military  man  In  a 
North  Vietnam  prison. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Impor- 
tant problems  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
all  of  the  Issues  which  are  vital  to  the  na- 
tion and  its  veterans.  But  together,  we  shall 
work  throughout  the  next  twelve  months 
to  resolve  them. 

I  am  confident  that  with  your  continued 
support  we  shall  make  substantial  progress 
In  our  fight  to  preserve  our  American  Herit- 
age, Thank  you— and  have  a  safe  trip  home. 


Californian  To  Head  VFW  for  1970-71 
Herbert  R.  Rainwater  of  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  will  assimie  leadership  of  the  1,600,000 
member  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  during  the  organization's  an- 
nual convention  Aug.  14-21  at  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  VJP.W.  for 
1970-71,  Rainwater  plans  extensive  travel  on 
fact-finding  missions  throughout  the  world 
and  has  set  as  priority  objectives  the  freeing 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  the  Inter- 
nal security  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  V.P.W.  commander  Is  presently 
on  leave  from  the  City  of  San  Bernardino 
where  he  has  served  as  eisslstant  city  ad- 
ministrator for  the  past  year. 

Rainwater  was  born  of  German  parents  on 
April  15,  1919  at  Morrlllon,  Arkansas.  He  was 
nicknamed  "Chief"  by  VP.W.  comrades  be- 
cause of  Intermingling  of  Cherokee  Indian 
blood  in  his  ancestory.  Following  graduation 
from  high  school,  the  new  national  com- 
mander attended  special  courses  in  business 
administration  and  management  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the 
Army  Field  Artillery  In  the  Chlna-Burma- 
Indla  campaign  as  a  staff  sergeant,  aiding  In 
the  construction  of  the  famed  Burma  Road. 

Following  discharge  from  the  service,  he 
owned  and  operated  a  public  relations  and 
marketing  firm  In  Southern  California,  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  which  specl£Lllzed  In  sales, 
promotions,  merchandising  and  advertising. 

From  1959  to  1960  he  served  as  Regional 
Coordinator  for  the  California  Disaster  Office 
and  was  appointed  Special  Consultant  to  the 
Legislature  Finance,  Banking  and  Insurance 
Committee  by  Governor  Brown. 

Prior  to  moving  to  San  Bernardino  In  1967, 
Rainwater  was  vice  president  of  a  large  build- 
ing company,  and  president  of  C.A.T.V.  Tele- 
vision Cable  Service. 

The  new  Commander-in-Chief  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  V.F  W.  while  serving  with  the 
Army  overseas.  He  Is  currently  a  member  of 
Ship  No.  1774  In  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  served 
as  Department  of  California  Commander  in 
1959-1960  and  was  named  an  "AU-American 
Commander"  by  the  National  Headquarters 
for  his  efforts  In  organizing  32  new  posts  In 
his  home  state. 

"Chief"  Rainwater  has  held  many  offices 
on  the  V.F.W.  national  level  including  In- 
spector-General and  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Community  Activities  and  National 
Voice  of  Democracy  Committees. 

His  wife  Erma,  who  also  has  an  Intermin- 
gling of  Cherokee  Indian  blood,  has  served 
as  State  President  of  the  V.F.W.  Ladles  Aux- 
iliary and  National  Council  member  from 
California  and  Oregon. 

They  have  two  children.  Mrs.  Walter  Sch- 
neider of  San  Diego,  whose  husband  Is  a 
member  of  the  Scrlpps  Institute  of  Ocean- 
ography: Jon  Kevin,  11,  a  student  at  San 
Bernardino;    and  two  grandchildren. 

Following  the  national  convention  in 
Miami  Beach,  a  gala  "California  Homecom- 
ing" for  the  new  V.F.W.  commander  wlU  be 
held  Sept.  3.  4,  5  at  the  Grant  Hotel  In  San 
Diego.  More  than  700  people,  Including  na- 
tionally prominent  figures  are  expected  to 
attend. 

The  V.F.W.  today  has  an  all-time  high 
membership  with  more  than  350,000  Vietnam 
veterans  listed  on  the  membership  rolls.  It 
has  shown  an  Increase  In  membership  for 
the  past  17  consecutive  years  and  Is  the  only 
such  organization  to  have  done  so. 

The  "grass  roots"  of  the  V.P.W.  Is  com- 
prised of  approximately  10.000  individual 
posts  located  in  each  of  the  50  states  and 
overseas  in  such  countries  as  Japan,  Korea, 
Okinawa  and  Prance. 

History  of  the  veterans  organization  dates 
back  before  the  turn  of  the  century  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
In  1899.  The  three  original  state  organiza- 


tions In  Ohio,  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania 
joined  in  1914  to  form  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  granted  the  V.F.W.  a  charter  in 
1936  as  a  "fraternal,  patriotic,  historical  and 
educational"  organization  on  a  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian  and  non-profit  basis.  "Honor 
The  Dead  By  Helping  The  Living"  became 
the  motto  subscribed  to  by  all  V TW.  mem- 
bers. 

Founders  of  the  organization  were  out- 
standing leaders  In  American  military  his- 
tory, men  like  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
Gen.  Francis  V.  Green.  Gen.  Irving  Hale,  Gen. 
Charles  King,  Gen.  Wilder  S.  Metcalf  and  a 
former  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Rice  W. 
Means,  who  all  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  the  V.F.W. 
during  the  early  years. 

Members  through  the  years  have  Included 
many  U.S.  Presidents  and  the  majority  of 
members  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  as  well  as  many  active  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  judges. 

The  eligibility  for  membership  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Is  unique.  Although 
millions  of  men  served  our  countrv  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  admits  only  those  who 
served  In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  any  foreign  war. 
Insurrection,  or  expedition  which  service  is 
recognized  by  the  Issuance  of  a  campaign 
badge  or  medal  by  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  organization,  although  limited  to  a 
section  of  our  veteran  population,  main- 
tains the  greatest  democratic  system.  Other 
than  the  requirement  of  overseas  service, 
members  from  all  walks  of  life  and  positions 
make  up  the  membership. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  maintains 
Its  National  Headquarters  at  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  To  facilitate  some  of  its  programs,  sev- 
eral of  the  services  are  located  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  at  V/ashlngton,  DC.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  erected  a  Memorial 
Building  in  honor  of  Its  deceased  members 
and  furnishes  office  space  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  services  In  Washington. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  sponsors 
nationwide  programs  and  actlvltes  that 
reach  Into  the  small  towns  and  communi- 
ties. Through  the  local  posts  a  comprehen- 
sive Americanism  program  is  carried  out. 
tJnder  this  program  the  members  and  the 
citizens  of  the  country  are  kept  aware  of  the 
activities  of  Communists  and  others  who 
attempt  to  undermine  the  way  of  American 
life.  A  multi-facet  program  Is  conducted  for 
the  youth.  This  consists  of  baseball,  basket- 
ball, rlfie  tournaments,  marble  tournaments, 
scouting  and  any  other  programs  which  help 
youngsters  to  become  better  citizens.  The 
Loyalty  Day  program  is  carried  out  In  hun- 
dreds of  areas  on  May  1,  consisting  of  pa- 
rades, dinners,  and  speeches  to  keep  our 
citizens  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  Commu- 
nists' May  Day  and  to  promote  the  American 
heritage.  The  Voice  of  Democracy  is  pro- 
moted In  over  10.000  school  systems  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
the  winner  from  each  state  Is  awarded  a  trip 
to  Valley  Forge  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  vie  for  the  top  five  scholarship  prizes.  First 
place  winner  receives  a  $10,000  scholarship. 
One  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  proud- 
est accomplishments  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orphan's  Home  at  Eaton 
Rapids,  Mich.  Here  the  children  of  deceased 
members  are  provided  an  ideal  and  normal 
life  in  one  of  the  many  cottages  erected  in 
this  area.  The  old-fashioned  orphans"  home 
has  been  discounted  under  the  operation  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
orphans  live  family  style  Including  the  wi- 
dows of  the  deceased  members  who  act  as 
house  mothers  for  these  orphans.  The  chil- 
dren are  maintained  and  educated  In  a 
public  school  environment  up  through  high 
school  In  one  of  the  most  modern  type  or- 
phanages In  the  world. 


Closely  tied  In  with  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
;u  V.'ari  organization  Is  that  of  the  Ladles 
A  ixiUary  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
he  United  States  made  up  of  wives,  sls- 
,  ar.d  daughters  of  members  who  belong 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Women  who 
ed  lu  any  of  the  female  components  of 
Armed  Services  are  also  eligible  to  Join 
Auxiliary  to  the  V  J.W.  if  they  meet  the 
•seas  requirements.  They  participate  In 
ly  of  the  community  activities  sponsored 
the  parent  organization  and  through 
th  !lr  own  errorts  have  liberally  donated 
fu  Ids  for  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans' 
hofne  and  have  financed  many  community 
Jects  of  their  own.  They  have  eased  the 
io^eUness  and  the  discomfort  of  ailing  vet- 
by  visiting  and  entertaining  those 
are    hospitalized.    The    Auxiliary    also 

„r_ ors  an   essay   contest   for   school   chll- 

dn  n  and  awards  winners  financial  help  to 
fui  ther  their  education. 
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Av.  MATTHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
~:;   to   reiterate  today  my  belief  that 
Co  tigress  should  not  try  to  dictate  high- 
s' policy  for  the  Washington  metro- 
itan  area. 

strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
4418.  the  Senate  version  of  the  1970 
Feleral-Aid  Highway  Act,  relating  to 
fresway  construction  in  the  District  of 
umbia.  S.  4418  does  not  require  the 
Dli  trict  government  to  build  any  par- 
ticular freeways.  On  the  contrary,  the 
would  repeal  section  23  of  the  1968 
°ral-Aid  Highway  Act,  the  section 
which  directed  the  District  government 
)uild  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  to 
stuly  the  North  Central  Freeway  and 
other  proposed  roads. 

Section   23   represented  the   type  of 
congressional  intervention  in  local  high- 
matters  which  would  not  be  tol- 
d  by  the  voters  of  any  State.  We 
carfcot  ever  repair  the  damage  this  sec- 
has  done  to  sensible  planning  and 
souhd  transportation  development.  Re- 
of  section  23,  however,  would  be  at 
lea^t  symbolically  a  step   toward  con- 
isional  self-restraint, 
n  the  same  grounds  I  am  opposed  to 
new  legislative  efforts  to  direct,  re- 
quire or  compel  the  District  government 
liuild  the  North  Central  Freeway  or 
other  specific  highways.  The  entire 
ral-aid  highway  program  has  been 
i^d  on   the  principle   that   decisions 
abo  It  specific  roads  and  routes  should 
I  lade  by  the  individual  States. 
7  le  District  of  Columbia  should  not  be 
(  xception  to  this  rule, 
un  particularly  concerned  about  con- 
tini4ng  efforts  to  hold  the  Metro  system 
_     to  freeway  construction.  Metro 
gently  needed.  It  is  the  first  altema- 
to  choking  automobile  congestion  in 
Washington  area,  and  represents  an 
unprecedented   degree  of   regional  co- 
opeiation  and  a  massive  regional  flnan- 
commitment.  Congress  has  repeat- 
approved  the  Federal  share  of  this 
project.  I  will  continue  to  do  every- 
:  I  can  to  secure  the  local  funds  for 
Metro  system,  free  of  any  strings. 
.  or  conditions. 
M  -.  President,  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  Washington  area  are  very 
com  )lex.  Concerned  citizens  and  elected 


offlclEils  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  are 
currently  reevaluating  their  own  trans- 
portation needs  and  priorities,  and  the 
future  of  the  Maryland  connector  to  the 
proposed  North  Centrcl  Freeway  is  now 
very  much  in  doubt.  Given  this  situation, 
the  North  Central  Freeway — if  con- 
structed at  all— could  turn  out  to  be  use- 
less to  use. 

Congress  should  not  bulldoze  any  free- 
ways through  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Rather,  we  should  give  full  support  to  the 
mass  transit  system  which  the  people  of 
the  region  so  clearly  need  and  want,  and 
should  encourage  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nated planning  which  can  bring  a  re- 
gional resolution  of  the  region's  highway 
needs. 


THE    THREAT   OP   PROTECTIONISM 
TO     THE    AMERICAN    WORKER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  myths  about  protec- 
tionism is  that  it  helps  the  American 
worker.  As  the  story  is  told,  the  worker 
stands  to  gain  by  cutting  out  competition 
from  abroad,  making  his  job  more  secure 
or  even  recapturing  some  of  the  foreign 
employment  which  went  into  those  Im- 
ports. 

In  fact,  protectionism  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be,  clearly  against  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  worker.  And  the 
protectionist  trade  bill  before  us  now, 
far  from  preserving  jobs  or  "protecting 
the  worker,"  will  cost  him  dearly  in 
higher  unemployment,  reduced  Income, 
and  even  further  inflation. 

One  need  only  look  back  to  the  dark 
days  of  the  1930's  and  the  treacherous 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  to  see  what  a  world- 
wide trade  war  can  bring  about.  In  a 
trade  war.  like  any  other  war,  there  are 
no  winners — only  losers.  And  a  bill  which 
would  destroy  the  civilized  rules  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  Invite  wholesale  re- 
taliation upon  American  exports  cannot 
help  but  usher  in  such  a  war. 

The  American  worker  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive— and  competitive — in  the  world. 
Our  total  exports  are  now  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  some  $43  billion— up  from 
$21  billion  before  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Some  3  or  4  million  American  jobs  de- 
pend upon  this  enormous  volume  of  ex- 
ports. The  Department  of  Labor  has 
estimated  2.7  million  Jobs  attributable 
simply  to  the  export  of  merchandise. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin  estimated 
some  730,000  Jobs  from  agricultural  ex- 
ports alone.  And  a  very  recent  study  by 
Dr.  Anne  Kruger.  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  calculated  over  a  million  Jobs  Just  in 
manufacturing  directly  or  indirectly  at- 
tributable to  exports. 

Dr.  Kruger's  calculations,  for  example, 
show  87,000  export-generated  Jobs  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry;  134,000  In  trans- 
port equipment;  79,000  in  fabricated 
metal  products;  53,000  In  chemicals; 
138,000  In  electrical  machinery;  149,000 
In  nonelectric  machines ;  and  so  on — ^In- 
cluding 47,900  Jobs  generated  by  exports 
in  the  yam,  textile,  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  In  fact, 
a  1967  chamber  of  commerce  study  esti- 


mated 38.000  Jobs  in  manufacturing  and 
34,000    in   agriculture    attributable   dl 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  exports. 

It  is  these  workers— their  Jobs,  their 
income,  and  their  families— which  we 
would  jeopardize  by  overthrowing  the 
International  rules  of  trade  and  invitinif 
a  trade  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

There  is  no  way  for  other  nations  to 
buy  from  us  if  we  do  not  also  buy  from 
them.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  drasti- 
cally cut  back  on  Uielr  sales  to  us— In 
"what  they  do  best"— without  their  hav- 
ing to  cut  back  on  our  sales  to  them— of 
what  we  do  best. 

Perhaps  we  can  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
We  can.  at  a  cost,  close  oft  foreign  com- 
petition from  industries  which  are  be- 
coming progressively  less  competitive  on 
the  world  market.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
cost — to  the  American  worker. 

First  of  all,  such  a  shortsighted  ap- 
proach  Jeopardizes  the  established  pro- 
cedures which  we  already  have  for  deal- 
ing with  dumping,  foreign  export  sub- 
sidies, and  other  unfair  and  illegal  acts 
of  foreign  competition.  It  goes  around 
our  procedures,  consistent  with  the  inter- 
national rules  of  trade  under  the  GATT, 
which  have  been  set  up  to  give  protec- 
tion or  compensation  in  those  cases 
where  trade  liberalization  has  resulted  in 
proven  injury  to  American  workers  or 
businesses.  By  rejecting  such  procedures 
a  trade  barrier  bill  virtually  precludes 
those  legislative  and  administrative  steps 
which  are  so  necessary  to  improving  and 
strengthening  our  antidumping,  tariff 
adjustment,  and  other  laws  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  American  worker. 

We  must  aggressively  defend  our  in- 
dustries and  our  workers  from  unfair 
competition.  We  must  do  so  better  than 
we  have  in  recent  years.  And  there  is 
room  in  such  a  defense  for  tariff  and 
quota  protection  when  otlier  remedies 
have  been  exhausted.  But  to  pass  a  bill 
In  utter  defiance  of  all  existing  procedures 
and  of  the  international  rules  of  trade 
is  to  throw  away  what  chance  we  might 
now  have  for  such  progressive  and  re- 
sponsive remedies. 

Second,  a  preoccupation  with  protec- 
tionism ignores  the  fundamental  struc- 
tural problems  which  lie  behind  any  in- 
dustry losing  its  competitive  edge  in  the 
world  marketplace.  It  assumes  that  a 
trade  barrier  can  maintain  the  industry 
for  all  time  in  the  form  It  Is  today— or 
perhaps  was  10  years  ago.  It  even  vir- 
tually discourages  imaginative  long- 
range  steps  to  correct  the  problem 
through  diversification,  regional  develop- 
ment, retraining,  and  other  adjustments 
which  are  desperately  needed  to  main- 
tain the  productivity  of  the  industry  and 
its  workers. 

As  Victor  Reuther.  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  said: 

Protection  Is  like  heroin.  The  first  few 
shots  really  lift  your  spirits.  But  when  you 
begin  to  build  up  tolerance,  you  need  more. 
Pretty  soon  you  Uve  for  that  fix.  You're 
hooked — and  probably  out  of  work. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  we 
can  ignore  the  deeply  disturbing  and  very 
human  problem  of  unemployment — In 
any  industry  and  for  whatever  cause.  We 
cannot  place  slogans  such  as  "compara- 
tive advantage"  or  "free  trade"  above 
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the  plight  of  our  workers.  But  to  assume 
that  the  solution  to  their  problems  lies 
simply  in  a  wholesale  erection  of  trade 
barriers  is  to  do  a  profoimd  Injustice  to 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  and,  I 
think  as  well,  to  the  workers  themselves. 

Third,  we  must  look  at  the  inevitable 
unemployment  in  Industries  which  in 
fact  are  competitive  in  world  markets 
and  for  that  very  reason  will  stand  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  foreign  retaliation. 

Are  we  somehow  less  moved  by  the 
specter  of  lost  Jobs  and  income  in  export 
manufacturing?  Is  the  Congress  or  the 
President  now  to  become  the  broker, 
playing  off  a  quota  here  for  a  job  there? 
The  very  thought  of  trading  one  man's 
job  for  another's  is  repugnant  to  me — 
and  I  think  to  anyone.  But  even  in  this 
frightful  numbers  game,  the  worker  will 
lose. 

In  manufacturing  alone,  there  are 
144,000  more  jobs  dependent  upon  ex- 
ports than  there  could  possibly  be  if  all 
manufactured  imports  were  choked  off 
and  those  goods  now  produced  by  Amer- 
ican workers.  By  figures  of  Dr.  Kruger, 
we  put  seven  highly  productive  export- 
dependent  Jobs  on  the  block  for  every 
six  jobs  we  could  possibly  protect  or  re- 
capture by  choking  off  imports. 

What  is  more,  the  potential  loss  in 
Income  through  a  trade  war  is  even  more 
devastating.  The  average  wage  in  key 
exporting  industries  such  as  machinery, 
engines  and  turbines,  transportation 
equipment,  and  chemicals  Is  more  than 
half  again  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  In 
those  industries  now  seeking  quota  bar- 
riers. To  penalize  a  worker  for  his  pro- 
ductivity hardly  seems  like  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  any  trade  problem — real  or 
imagined.  But  that,  in  effect,  is  what  a 
trade  war  does. 

Finally,  the  American  worker  suffers 
as  a  consumer.  Last  month  we  saw  in- 
flation once  again  zoom  up — to  an  annual 
rate  of  over  7  percent.  I  do  not  want  to 
belabor  the  economic  policy  argument 
at  this  time.  That  the  average  worker 
Just  got  another  chunk  robbed  from  his 
paycheck  before  he  even  got  it  out  of 
the  envelope  is  by  now  an  old  story.  But 
how,  then,  can  anyone  talk  of  "protect- 
ing" the  American  worker  with  quotas 
which  are  going  to  put  another  $3  to  $4 
billion  a  year  on  his  shoe  and  apparel 
bills  alone?  Who  is  really  being  protected 
by  a  bill  which  would  "lock  in"  an  oil 
quota  system  at  estimated  yearly  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  $5  to  $7  billion?  This 
is,  in  fact,  a  viciously  anticonsumer  trade 
bill  we  have  before  us — one  which  will 
put  a  regressive  tax  of  over  $66  a  year 
on  the  average  American  family,  and 
probably  even  more  on  the  lower-income 
worker  who  relies  so  heavily  on  imports 
to  clothe  his  family. 

The  American  worker  is  a  consumer, 
perhaps  above  all  else,  and  I  fail  to  see 
the  economic  protection  in  a  trade  bill 
which  can  only  fan  the  fires  of  Inflation, 
rob  the  weekly  paycheck,  and  fall  most 
heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  pay. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Interests  of  the  American  worker  lie  In 
fair,  forward-looking  trade  policies 
which  can  meet  the  legitimate  problems 
of  import  competition  whDe  continuing 


to  reward  the  magnificent  productivity 
of  the  American  worker  through  ever- 
expanding  export  markets. 

A  protectionist  trade  bill  will  lead  to  a 
worldwide  trade  war  which  can  only 
Jeopardize  the  Jobs  of  3  or  4  million 
workers  and  farmers,  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  consumer,  and  throw  away 
whatever  bargaining  power  we  might 
have  had  in  crucial  trade  negotiations 
with  Europe  and  Japan  over  the  next 
decade. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  to  stop  talking 
protection.  The  protection  in  the  pend- 
ing quota  bill  is  more  like  extortion. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  American 
worker,  and  I  only  hope  that  this  threat 
is  realized  before  the  floodgates  are 
opened  and  a  tragic  and  urmecessary  war 
Is  underway. 


SENATOR  MILLER'S  KEYNOTE  AD- 
DRESS AT  WATER  POLLUTION 
SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) gave  the  kejTiote  address  on  De- 
cember 1  at  the  water  pollution  sym- 
posium during  the  63d  armual  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers,  in  Chicago. 

In  his  address,  Senator  Miller  out- 
lined the  developments  of  our  national 
policy  on  water  pollution  control  and  the 
actions  the  Federal  Government  is  tak- 
ing, especially  in  grants  for  construction 
of  poUution  control  facilities  and  In  re- 
search programs.  He  gave  a  good  idea  of 
the  enormous  problem  of  the  disposal  of 
both  municipal  and  industrial  waste. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  the  socioeconomic  im- 
pact of  cost  sharing  in  water  pollution 
control,  especially  the  extent  to  which 
the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  people 
through  taxes  and  to  what  extent  by 
these  people  as  consumers. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  water  pollution  control  can  obtain 
an  up-to-date  orientation  by  reading 
Senator  Miller's  address.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addrxss  of  U.S.   Senatoh   Jack   Mtttm 

PlTBt  I  wish  to  commend  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers  for  sponsoring 
this  Water  PoUution  Symposium. 

A  review  of  the  various  topics  being  con- 
sidered here  cannot  help  but  reassure  those 
of  us  In  government  and  the  general  public 
that  your  profession  Is  moving  dynamically, 
if  not  glamorously,  to  help  our  national  pol- 
icy to  be  achieved. 

That  national  policy  was  formulated  In 
the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act  of 
1948.  In  which  It  was  stated  that  It  Is  the 
"PoUcy  of  Congress  to  recognize,  preserve, 
and  protect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  In  controlling  water  pol- 
lution, to  support  and  aid  technical  research 
to  devise  and  perfect  methods  of  treatment 
of  Industrial  wastes  which  are  not  siisceptl- 
ble  to  known  effective  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  to  provide  Federal  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  Interstate  agencies  and  to 
munlclpaUtlos,  in  the  formiilatlon  and  exe- 


cution of  their  stream  pollution  abatement 
programs." 

This  policy  rests  on  recognition  by  the 
Congress  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  by  the  abatement  of 
stream  pollution. 

The  Water  PoUution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1956  made  permanent  the  national 
water  poUution  control  program  begirn  In 
1948. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  1965,  which  I  par- 
ticipated In  drafting  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  in  1963  and  1964,  established  the 
Water  PoUution  Control  AdmlnUtratlon  and 
the  procedures  for  determining  and  enforc- 
ing water  quality  standards.  It  also  added 
another  facet  to  our  national  policy.  We 
made  It  clear  that  water  quality  standards 
to  be  developed  should  not  be  designed  to 
merely  lock  in  present  uses  of  water  or  to 
exclude  other  uses;  that  they  should  not 
become  a  device  to  insiu-e  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  for  water  quality  Rather 
the  quaUty  and  productivity  of  our  water 
resources  are  to  be  enhariced. 

The  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
authorized  86  bllUon  for  federal  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  grants  running  through 
the  year  1973  plus  925  mlUlon  annu.'Jlly  for 
five  years  specifically  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  waste  treatment  and  water 
purification  methods;  also,  for  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  new  or  Improved 
methods  of  joint  treatment  systems  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  wastes. 

Finally,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1970 
provides  for  research  relating  to  the  discharge 
of  so-caUed  "hazardous  substances"  into 
streams  and  enforcement  procedures  which 
extend  to  federal  agencies  and  federal 
licensees,  such  as  urban  renewal  projecu 
and  power  plants  licensed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Federal  Power 
Oommlsalon.  Any  appUcant  for  a  Federal 
permit  or  Ucense  to  construct  or  operate 
any  faclUty  which  may  result  in  any  dls- 
charge  into  the  navigable  watera  of  the 
United  States  must  now  provide  certification 
from  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
originates  that  such  faclUUes  or  related  ac- 
tivities can  be  expected  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards.  Problems 
of  acid  and  other  mine  drainage  pollution 
are  also  covered  by  this  new  law.  as  is  pol- 
lution by  vessels  and  offshore  fadUtles. 

Prom  this  capsule  review,  you  can  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  federal  government  have 
moved  rapidly  and  comprehensively  towards 
achievement  of  our  national  policy.  And 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  state  and  local 
governments  have  been  moving  too,  I  might 
add. 

Inseparable  to  the  success  of  our  water 
pollution  control  programs  Is  the  financing 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  provides  for 
writing  off  the  cost  of  a  certified  poUution 
control  facility  acquired  or  constructed  after 
tlecember  31,  1968,  over  a  period  of  60 
months.  This,  of  course,  will  generally  enable 
taxpayers  to  recoup  the  cost  over  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  through  depreciation 
deductions.  However,  it  does  not  mean  a  real 
tax  cut  In  the  long  run— such  as  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  did,  for  example. 

The  major  financing  problem  concerns 
federal  appropriations  for  grants  to  states 
and  municipalities.  The  size  of  the  problem 
Is  staggering.  There  are  nearly  13,000  sewered 
communities  containing  nearly  70  percent 
of  our  nation's  population.  Seven  percent  of 
these  have  no  sewage  treatment  at  aU,  and 
only  40  percent  of  all  treatment  systems  are 
currently  adequate.  Over  1.000  communities 
outgrow  their  treatment  systems  every  year 
These  figures  are  based  on  an  Inventory  of 
municipal  waste  faclUtles  made  in  1968. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  early  in  1988, 
pursuant  to  a  directive  from  the  Congrees! 
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a   detailed   estimate   of  the   costs  of 

ng  out  an  optimum  program  under  the 

ns   of   the   Federal    Water   Pollution 

Act,  as  amended,  for  the  five-year 

beginning  July  1.  1968.  The  total  came 

$3.3  billion,  of  which  nearly  $2.5  bU- 

vas  for  construction  grants  to  munlcl- 

another  half  billion  was  proposed 

research  and  development.  Current  cost 

Indicate  that  a  major  investment  of 

llllion  will  be  necessary  over  the  next 

3  ears  to  achieve  adequate  levels  of  treat- 

of  the  nation's  municipal  wastes  alone. 

^dmlnlstratlon  proposes  that  the  Fed- 

jrovernment  provide  $4  billion  of  this, 

the  States  and  local  governmental  units 

ng    the   balance.   The   approprla- 

or  the  Water  Quality  Administration  of 

billion  for  grants  for  construction  of  fa- 

whlch  was  signed  by  the  President 

Ofctober  7,  carries  forward  this  proposal. 

u  know,  there  has  been  some  contro- 

over  the  adequacy  of  the  $10  billion 

and  the  Administration  has  let  It 

that  It  Is  amenable  to  revisions 

If  hard  evidence  Is  forthcoming. 

addition  to  this,  we  have  a  bill  pending 

would  authorize  over  $1  million  over 

period  for  air  pollution  control  and 

waste  disposal  program.  Additional 

will    be   spent   on    the    agricultural 

pollution  problem. 

that,  significant  annual  Investments 

^e  necessary  to  ejcpand  and  replace  sys- 

to  keep  pace  with  population  growth. 

loads  from  municipal  systems  are  pro- 

to  quadruple  over  the  next  fifty  years. 

nt  of  wastes  from  Federal  Oovern- 

facUltles  will  require  federal  expendl- 

of  another  quarter  billion  dollars. 

the  same  time,  we  must  consider  that 

:  argest  volume  and  most  toxic  of  pol- 

come  from  Industrial  waste.  The  De- 

of  Interior's  1969  report  on  "The 

of  Clean  Water  and  Its  Economic  Im- 

Usted  fifty-one  agents  being  Introduced 

the  nat.on's  waters  as  a  result  of  In- 

proces&es,  and  the  list  Is  considered 

rather  than  comprehensive.  A   1968 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 

Operatlons,  entitled  "The  Critical  Need 

El     National     Inventory     of     Industrial 

."  states  that  the  enormous  variety, 

^lexity,  and   quantities  of  mineral  and 

wastes  contained  In  industrial  eflSu- 

even  more  serious  In  their  pollution 

than  the  vast  quantities  of  organic 

discharged  into  our  waters.  The  Com- 

called  attention  to  a  1962  estimate 

by  1970  the  organic  waste  loads  alone 

industrial  discharges  would  be  equlv- 

to  the  biological  oxygen  demand  load 

1  [treated  domestic  sewage  from  a  popu- 

equlvalent  to  210  million  people. 

are  over   300.000  water-using  fac- 
In    the    United    States.    We    do    not 
ve  a  detailed  Inventory  of  industrial 
but  preliminary  studies  suggest  that 
half  the  volume  of  these  wastes  comes 
four  major  groups  of  industries:  paper 
facturing.  petroleum  refining,   organic 
manufacturing,    and    blast    fur- 
and  basic  steel  production.  The  Fed- 
Water  Quality  Administration  on  No- 
12  announced  the  beginning  of  an 
which  will  be  based  on  a  survey 
.000  Industrial  plants  across  the  coun- 
the  next  six  to  eight  months, 
volume  of  Industrial  wastes  Is  growing 
1    times   as   fast    ae    that   of   sanitary 
as   a   result   of   growing   per   capita 
of  goods  and  increasing  degrees  of 
ng  per  unit.   A   large   percentage  of 
polume  can  be  treated  efficiently,  much 
after  pretreatment  In  municipal  treat- 
systems.  Moreover,  most  wastes  from 
processing  Industries  can  be  treated  In 
plants,  and  wastes  from  paper  and 
mills,  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  plas- 
textile   and   rubber   plants   have   been 
treated    In    municipal    plants. 
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Accordlngy,  increased  use  of  joint  municipal- 
Industrial  treatment  systems  is  indicated. 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion's economic  studies  have  estimated  the 
annual  investment  need  for  manufacturing 
industries  at  $650  million  for  each  of  the 
next  five  years. 

Turning  now  to  the  area  of  research,  the 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Research  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology published  "A  Ten  Year  Program  of 
Federal  Water  Resources  Research"  covering 
the  decade  1967  to  1976.  Fifty-eight  cate- 
gories of  research  and  supporting  activities 
were  covered  under  fourteen  major  problem 
areas,  coupled  with  various  recommended 
priorities. 

One  of  these  major  problem  areas  Is,  of 
course,  research  on  water  pollution  control — 
or  water  quality  management  and  protec- 
tion. The  Committee  recommended  that 
research  In  this  area  be  rapidly  accelerated, 
with  special  attention  to  waste  treatment 
processes  covering  a  broad  spectrum,  includ- 
ing water  reclamation  from  sewage  for  re- 
peated reuse.  Although  complete  biological 
purification  and  removal  of  most  of  the 
oxldlzable  organic  materials  is  possible  with 
present-day  methods,  each  reuse  adds  dis- 
solved salts,  so  that  after  three  or  four  uses 
these  salts  could  be  too  high  to  permit 
further  reuse  £is  potable  water.  Accordingly, 
the  Committee  stated  that  there  should  be 
close  coordination  of  desalting  research,  In- 
cluding removal  of  such  sf>eclfic  Ions  as 
borates  and  sllllcates,  and  waste  water  rec- 
lamation efforts. 

It  also  observed  that  the  treatment  of 
concentrated  wastes  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
pollution  control  problem,  listing  other 
sources  for  research  such  as  acid  mine  drain- 
age, agricultural  chemicals,  sediment,  street 
washings,  snow  melting  chemicals,  seepage 
from  septic  tanks,  leachlngs  from  farm  and 
municipal  dumps,  and  salt  accumulation  In 
Irrigation. 

Another  area  of  research  recommended 
concerns  cost  allocation,  cost-sharing,  and 
the  socio-economic  Impact  of  cost-sharing. 
In  the  coming  years,  this  Is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  most  controversial  areas  for  the 
people,  through  their  elected  representatives, 
to  decide.  To  what  extent  will  the  people 
pay  for  a  clean  environment  through  taxes 
or,  as  consumers,  through  higher  prices? 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  mix,  but  some 
very  hard  decisions  are  coming  up  over  the 
specifics  of  that  mix. 

Finally,  the  Research  Committee  made  the 
reassuring  statement  that  the  Nation  does 
not  face  a  critical  water  shortage.  It  noted 
that  we  use  only  forty-one  percent  of  our 
total  supply  and  consume  only  one-fiftieth 
of  our  annual  stream  and  ground  water  re- 
placement. It  did  recognize,  however,  that 
In  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, we  are  approaching  full  utilization.  It 
said  that  there  are  no  obvious  technical  rea- 
sons which  preclude  us  from  so  managing 
our  water  supplies  as  to  have  adequate  water 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  but  that  there 
must  be  continued  research  effort  to  Im- 
prove economy  and  find  better  ways  to  deal 
with  water  problems. 

I  am  certain  that  the  confidence  expressed 
In  such  a  statement,  which  most  of  us  in 
the  Congress  assuredly  share,  rests  on  the 
capabilities  for  research,  design  and  engi- 
neering which  our  scientific  and  engineering 
community  have  long  demonstrated. 

You,  as  chemical  engineers,  can  be  the 
leaders  of  team  efforts  In  developing  and  ap- 
plying the  processes  required  all  over  the 
country  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  water,  teams  which  Include  not  only 
chemical  engineers,  but  sanitary  engineers. 
Industrial  engineers,  mechanical  and  civil 
engineers,  electronics  engineers,  chemists, 
physicists,  biologists,  pathologists,  econo- 
mists, and,  never  to  be  forgotten,  lawyers — 
not  only  patent  lawyers  but  others  who  are 


developing  a  specialty  In  laws  pertaining  to 
the  environment. 

For  our  young  people,  especially  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  concerned  over  our  environ- 
ment, the  problem  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol— preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  our  water — offers  a  meaningful,  highly 
relevant  and  extremely  interesting  challenge. 
And  I  am  confident  there  will  be  enough  of 
them  who  will  demonstrate  that  their  con- 
cern Is  deep  enough  to  expend  the  energy 
needed  to  acquire  the  professional  knowledge 
and  skills  that  will  be  needed  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

Others,  equally  well  motivated,  may  prefer 
to  direct  their  attention  to  cleaning  up  the 
air.  Perhaps  they  can  start  on  some  of  the 
political  campaigns. 


CALIPORNIAN  HEADS  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sixth  time  in  its  long  and  distinguished 
history  the  American  Legion  has  elected 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  California  as 
its  national  commander.  Alfred  P.  Cha- 
mie.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  elected 
to  that  office  by  the  delegates  to  the  52d 
National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  on  September  3,  1970,  at  Port- 
land. Oreg. 

I  was  delighted  to  attend  that  conven- 
tion and  address  its  legislative  rehabili- 
tation and  economic  commissions.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Legion  for  12  years. 
I  have  known  Al  Chamie  for  many  years 
and  know  the  qualities  of  leadership  he 
possesses.  By  every  standard  of  measure- 
ment he  is  qualified  to  lead  this  great 
veterans  organization  and  I  am  proud 
that  this  honor  has  come  to  him  and  to 
my  State.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion  that  they 
recognlz*:d  in  this  fine  citizen  the  quali- 
ties of  character  and  leadership  which 
are  so  urgently  needed  in  these  trying 
times.  With  Al  Chamie  as  commander 
the  American  Legion  can  look  for\^'ard  to 
a  year  of  dedicated  service  and  added 
achievement.  In  his  acceptance  speech 
after  his  election  he  discussed  some  of 
the  current  problems  facing  this  Nation 
and  pledged  the  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can I<egion  toward  their  solution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  National  Com- 
mander Chamie's  acceptance  speech  and 
his  biography  be  printed  in  the  REroRD. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Acceptance  Message  op  Newly  Elected  Na- 
tional COMMANDEB,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION, 

Alfred  P.  Chamie 

Delegates  to  this  Fifty-Second  National 
Convention  of  The  American  Legion,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
accept  this  high  honor  with  a  deep  sense  of 
humility — and  I  approach  the  duties  of  Na- 
tional Commander  of  The  American  Legion 
with  sincere  dedication  and  enthusiasm. 

This  Is  one  of  the  Important  moments  of 
my  life.  I  appreciate  the  vote  of  confidence 
you  have  given  to  me.  I  am  grateful  to  all 
of  you  who  made  this  occasion  possible.  I 
accept  the  trust  you  have  placed  In  me,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  America 
and  The  American  Legion. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  Legionnaire, 
proud  of  the  outstanding  record  of  service  to 
God,  Country,  and  Humanity  which  this 
great  organization  has  complied  over  the  past 
51  years.  Proud,  too,  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  members  of  The  American 
Legion  In  carrying  out  the  Legion's  principles 
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and  programs.  In  the  Community,  State  and 
Nation. 

I  salute  retiring  National  Commander  J. 
Milton  Patrick  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  The  American  Legion 
this  past  year.  There  were  many  great  accom- 
plishments during  Commander  Patrick's 
year.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  build  upon  these 
achievements  and  to  strive  for  equally  sig- 
nificant results. 

In  the  year  ahead  we  shall  be  concerned 
with  the  Important  areas  of  Rehabilitation, 
National  Defense,  Americanism  and  com- 
munity service. 

In  the  field  of  Rehabilitation  we  shall  con- 
tinue and  Increase  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Vietnam  Veterans.  We  appreciate  the  dedi- 
cated service  and  contributions  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  this  program.  By  the 
same  token,  we  must  be  vigilant  to  Insure 
that  these  returning  Veterans  will  continue 
to  receive  only  the  very  best  in  medical  care 
and  hospltaUzation.  They  must  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  in  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  O.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  secure  for  them  appropriate 
economic  opportunity,  housing  and  Vet- 
erans job  preference.  They  must  be  fully 
Informed  of  their  Veterans  rights  and 
benefits  which  we  shall  diligently  protect, 
and  where  necessary  Improve. 

The  Legion  wholeheartedly  supported  them 
while  they  were  in  service.  We  stand  ready 
to  assist  them  on  their  return  to  civlUan 
life.  We  shall  offer  them  a  warm  whole- 
hearted welcome  to  join  The  American  Le- 
gion. Some  300,000  Vietnam  Veterans  al- 
ready have  joined  ranks  with  us.  We  need 
In  ever  increasing  numbers  their  youth,  their 
dedication  and  their  leadership  for  the 
future. 

Likewise  we  must  "Reach  Out"  to  the 
older  veteran  by  protecting  and,  where  neces- 
sary, improving  upon  the  nation's  program  of 
veterans  benefits. 

In  the  areas  of  Americanism  and  Na- 
tional Security,  we  are  concerned  about 
anarchy  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness  as 
well  as  the  need  for  impartial  law  enforce- 
ment. There  are  divisive  forces  about  us 
attempting  to  foster  disunity  and  disrespect 
for  our  country  and  its  elected  officials.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
many  voices  In  our  Nation  evidencing  a  re- 
newed appreciation  of  America  and  Its  sym- 
bol, our  flag.  I  hope  during  the  coming  year 
to  increase  this  appreciation  by  amplifying 
the  highly  successful  "Show  Your  Colors" 
program   of   a   few   years   ago. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Legion  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  against 
crime  and  subversive  activities,  because  law 
and  order  has  been  the  foundation  of  our 
strength  and  freedom.  Without  law  and  order 
we  would  cease  to  be  a  civilized  Nation. 

Freedom,  as  we  know  it,  cannot  prevail 
In  a  society  that  condones  Illegal  riotous 
demonstrations,  assaults,  burning,  looting 
and  pillaging.  The  preservation  of  freedom 
demands  that  respect  for  law  must  prevail; 
that  redress  of  grievances  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual and  group  conflicts  be  resolved  in 
a  legal,  peaceful  manner;  that  ALL  Ameri- 
cans must  shoulder  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship. 

We  cannot  mistake  license  for  liberty,  con- 
fuse responsible  freedom  with  Irresponsible 
Indulgence,  nor  turn  respect  for  law  into 
defiant  disobedience. 

To  quote  a  distinguished  Federal  Judge 
from  Montgomery,  Alabama:  "When  those 
who  frustrate  the  law,  who  undermine  ju- 
dicial decisions,  run  riot  and  provide  un- 
curbed leadership  for  a  return  to  nothing 
more  than  a  medieval  savagery,  then  for  the 
responsible  American  citizen  to  remain  silent 
s  tantamount  to  cowardice;  It  Is  a  grievous 
injustice  to  the  proposition  that  In  America 
tbe  law  is  supreme." 

We  have  faith  in  the  young  people  of 
America  and  look  to  them  as  our  hope  for 


the  future.  In  these  critical  times  we  need 
to  "reach  out"  to  them  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, particularly  through  sportsmanship, 
citizenship  and  leadership  training  projects. 
These  Include,  among  others,  the  American- 
ism Programs  of  Boys  State  and  Olrls  State, 
Sons  of  The  American  Legion,  the  Oratorical 
Contests,  the  Citizenship  Awards.  The  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scout  Troops,  Junior  Base- 
ball and  the  Child  Welfare  program.  These 
programs  are  needed  to  provide  constructive 
guidelines  for  the  young  people  who  will  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  field  of  National  Security  retiring 
National  Commander  Patrick  has  spoken 
forcefully  and  articulately  In  expressing  the 
positive  position  of  the  Legion,  particularly 
with  regard  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  the 
Middle  East.  National  Security  has  always 
been  one  of  our  Important  concerns. 

Finally,  we  must  "reach  out"  to  the  com- 
munities of  America  and  to  all  her  people  by 
applying  the  resources  and  energies  of  this 
organization  to  find  equitable,  workable, 
solutions  to  the  major  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety. In  this  regard  we  are  concerned  with 
the  following  points  specified  in  the  final 
report  of  The  American  Legion  Task  Force 
adopted  by  the  National  Convention  In  At- 
lanta, Georgia  in  1969: 

(1)  The  crises  In  our  Education  System; 

(2)  Poverty; 

(3 )  Race  relations  and  the  discouragement 
of  racial  discrimination; 

(4)  Pollution  and  dissipation  of  Natural 
resources; 

(5)  The  Spiral  of  Inflation; 

(6)  The  Search  for  a  Just  Peace; 

(7)  Threats  from  Technocracy  and  our 
ability  to  live  with  It,  and 

(8)  Urban  disintegration  and  decline  of 
rural  stability. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OF    ALFRED    P.    CHAMIE 

Alfred  P.  Chamie,  60,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
was  elected  National  Commander  for  1970-71 
at  the  closing  session  of  The  American  Le- 
gion's 52nd  Annual  National  Convention  In 
Portland,  Oreg.,  on  Sept.  3,  1970. 

Vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Producers,  Inc.,  Commander  Chamie  Is  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  His  service  as  an  Army 
officer  from  1942-46,  was  with  the  Infantry 
and  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment. 

Commander  Chamie,  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gion's Downtown  Post  336  In  Los  Angeles 
since  1946,  has  served  the  Legion  In  a  num- 
ber of  Important  capacities  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  levels. 

After  service  as  commander  of  the  17th 
District,  California's  largest,  he  served  as 
commander  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Coun- 
cil of  The  American  Legion,  and  was  Cali- 
fornia Department  Commander  (1957-58). 
At  the  national  level  his  service  Includes: 
California's  National  Executive  Committee- 
man (1958-60);  chairman,  National  Labor 
Relations  Committee;  vice-chairman.  Na- 
tional Public  Relations  Commission,  vice- 
chairman.  National  Group  Insurance  Com- 
mittee and  member  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
Executive  Committee,  National  Comman- 
der's Advisory  Committee  and  National  Fi- 
nance Commission. 

A  trustee  of  The  American  Legion  Holly- 
wood Canteen  Fund  which  serves  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents 
In  Southern  California,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  California  Veterans  Board  and  served  as 
Its  chairman  in  1955. 

Commander  Chamie  has  been  honored  for 
his  work  with  veterans  by  his  state  and  by 
the  City  and  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Besides  his  executive  position  with  the 
movie  Industry  trade  association,  he  Is  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Casting  Corp.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund  and  seven  mo- 
tion picture  Industry  pension  and  welfare 
trust  funds. 


During  the  Truman  Administration  for 
two  years  (1946-48),  he  was  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California.  He  Is  currently  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  National  Defense  Ex- 
ecutive Reserve  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Mr.  Chamie  is  admitted  to  practice  before 
all  the  courts  in  California,  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  California,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Beverly  Hills  and  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Society. 

A  Mason  and  an  Elk,  Commander  Chamie 
has  been  active  In  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
serving  as  a  scoutmaster  for  three  years  and 
as  a  member  of  a  neighborhood  council  In 
suburban  Los  Angeles.  He  also  serves  on  the 
Permanent  Charities  Committee,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Community  Chest,  and  on  the 
Los  Angeles  District  Attorney's  Advisory 
Council.  He  helped  established  the  U.S.O.  In 
Southern  California  In  1940. 

Both  Commander  and  Mrs.  Chamie  have 
been  active  In  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center, 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  performing 
arts. 

An  avid  sportsman,  Mr.  Chamie  skis  and 
plays  tennis,  and  until  recently  played  the 
tournaments  In  the  latter  sport.  During  his 
college  days,  he  played  center  field  on  the 
UCLA  baseball  team  and  was  selected  for  the 
aU-conference  team  In  baseball  1930  and 
1931  and.  In  1931  was  voted  UCLA's  most 
valuable  baseball  player. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  June  1,  1910, 
he  moved  to  California  with  his  family  when 
he  was  five  years  old.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA)  and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  At  the 
latter  university,  he  was  marshal  of  his  grad- 
uating class. 

Con^mander  Chamie  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer El'^zabeth  Donnelly,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Denlse,  and  a  son,  Peter,  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Chamie  once  told  a  reporter  his  rea- 
sons for  seeking  the  Interesting  office  of  Na- 
tional Commander  of  The  American  Legion 
as  follows : 

"I  think  the  opportunity  for  further  serv- 
ice to  the  men  and  women  who  were  In  the 
armed  forces  is  the  main  reason.  Veterans  re- 
habilitation has  been  a  primary  interest  of 
mine  since  I  first  Joined  the  Legion.  Bringing 
the  new  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  Period  back 
Into  the  mainstream  of  civilian  life  gives  this 
area  of  service  compelling  currency  both  for 
our  organization  and  our  nation. 

"Further,  I  have  reached  the  point  In  life 
where  I  feel  I  should  be  doing  more.  And  The 
American  Legion  Is  foremost  In  sound  clvle 
service. 

"When  I  was  campaigning  for  this  office.  I 
said  many  times  that  the  future  of  The 
American  Legion  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  destiny  of  the  American  people.  I 
believe  our  organization  can  help  to  pro- 
vide the  very  necessary  moral  leadership  In 
the  difficult  days  ahead  In  which  this  nation 
seeks  to  fulfill  its  mandate  of  history." 


SENATOR  MILLER  ADDRESSES  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  FARM 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 30,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  addressed  the 
National  Conference  on  Farm  Programs 
for  the  1970's,  sponsored  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  in  Washington. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  also  as  a 
member  of   the  conference  committee 
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the  Senate  and  the  House  which  pro- 
du  ;ed  the  final  version  of  the  bill  which 
ha;  now  become  law.  Senator  Miller's 
objervations  are  of  particular  interest. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

here  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  'oUows: 

Address  or  U.S.  Senatob  Jack  Muxes 
The  new  farm  bill,  which,  ot  ootirse,  you 
pec  pie  will  have  to  administer,  represents 
<  ompromlse.  And  as  In  any  compromlBe, 
the  re  are  some  Items  that  we  do  not  neces- 
sar  ly  like.  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  any  farm 
legslatlon  that  Is  going  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  all  farmers  In  a  particular  com- 
mollty  classlflcatlon.  let  alone  to  have  all 
Me  nbers  of  Congress  completely  satisfied 
wit  h  all  the  provisions. 

\niat  Is  important,  however,  Is  whether 
the  programs  set  forth  In  this  legislation 
rep  resent  an  Improvement  over  what  we  now 
ha'  e.  This.  I  believe.  Is  the  case. 

J  lost  of  us  believe  that  farm  programs 
are  necessary  and  will  continue  to  be  neces- 
sar  T  for  quite  some  time.  An  In-depth  study 
by  the  Iowa  State  University  research  center 
tw(i  years  ago  provides  ample  testimony  to 
the  disaster  which  would  befall  the  farm 
secfor  of  our  Nation  If  farm  programs  were 
.  It  Is  true  that  these  programs 
the  taxpayers  a  great  amount  of  money 
year,  but,  In  exchange  for  this  cost, 
consumers  of  our  Nation  have  long  ben- 
from  the  highest  quality,  lowest  cost 
and  fiber  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
:  arm  programs  were  done  away  with,  this 
would  not  be  assured  for  the  future, 
use  many  reasonably  efficient  producers 
wotild  be  forced  out  of  agriculture,  and  their 
pre  auction  would  be  lost.  Greater  reliance 
wopld  have  to  rest  on  production  from  other 
les — and  such  reliance  would  be 
frafight  with  deep  risk  to  the  Nation's  secu- 
Addltlonally.  the  social  consequences 
kffected  agricultural  producers  and  their 
fan  lilies,  local  communities,  and  the  giant 
agr  business  Industry  would  be  catastrophic; 
an<  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  to  even  partially 
relisve  these  social  problems  would  be 
tre:  nendous. 
So 


the  question  that  was  before  the  Con- 
and  the  people  was  really  not  whether 
)  lot  there  will  be  farm  programs,  but  rather 
t  kind  of  programs  we  should  have.  The 
klnld  of  programs  Is  terribly  Important  and 
far  beyond   the  matter  of  dollar-and- 
Income  to  producers.  The  economic  sys- 
of  this  Nation  Is  capitalism — "peoples 
pitallsm,"  It  Is  often  referred  to,  because, 
like  the  lalssez  falre  capitalism  of  a  hun- 
years  ago,  our  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  developed  laws  and  regulations 
to  make  this  system  work  for  the 
good — what   Is  good  for  not  only 
who  risk  their  capital,  but  for  those  who 
y  their  labor  and  for  those  who  con- 
the  goods.  A  study  of  history  will  show 
where  a  basic  Industry,  such  as  agrlcul- 
turfe,  moves  away  from  capitalism.  It  Is  only 
question  of  time  when  other  segments  of 
Industry  follow.  What  happened  In  Germany 
Adolf  Hitler  serves  as  a  particularly 
example.    Farm    programs    which 
to    move    agriculture    away   from   the 
capitalistic   system   should   be   avoided — ex- 
In  the  ease  of  genuine  emergency.  Farm 
which  tend  to  strengthen  the  mar- 
economy  for  agriculture  should  be  pre- 
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\  Tiat  concerned  me  so  much  about  the 
far  a  programs  we  have  had  In  recent  years 
has  been  that  they  have  tended  to  make 
far:  ners  Increasingly  dependent  on  the  Ped- 
era  Government  for  their  Income.  Govem- 
me  It  payments  amounteu  to  $693  million  In 
196  >.  They  climbed  to  $3.3  bUllon  by  1969. 


National  net  farm  Income  in  I960  was  $11.7 
billion;  and,  In  terms  of  1960  dollars,  it  was 
818  billion  In  1969.  Without  the  Increase  In 
Government  payments,  1969  Income — In 
terms  of  1960  dollars — would  have  been  only 
$10  billion.  This  is  why  farm  programs  in  re- 
cent years  have  tended  to  make  farmers  moce 
dependent  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  Income. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  tax- 
payers who  have  footed  the  bill  for  those 
payments  have  not  benefitted.  They  have. 
In  1960,  as  most  of  you  well  know,  20  cents 
per  consumer  dollar  went  for  food.  In  1969, 
only  16  Va  cents  per  consumer  dollar  went  for 
food.  The  savings  to  consumers  represented 
by  that  difference  greatly  exceeds  the  cost 
In  taxes  needed  to  make  farm  program  pay- 
ments to  farmers. 

During  a  period  of  Inflation,  It  might  be 
news  to  consumers  that  If  they  were  paying 
20  cents  of  each  consumer  dollar  for  food, 
prices  In  the  grocery  stores  would  be  far 
higher  than  they  are.  But  actually,  food 
prices  have  not  gone  up  as  much  relative  to 
other  things  consumers  buy,  and  this  is 
basically  why  farmers  have  not  shared  fairly 
In  the  national  net  income — even  vHth  in- 
creased Government  payments.  Another, 
point  to  be  made  is  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  Increases  In  food  prices  have 
not  gone  into  the  farmers'  pocketbooks,  but 
into  someone  else's  pocketbooks. 

If  we  really  believe  In  "people  capitalism," 
and  most  of  us  do,  then  we  should  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  farmers  can  rely,  with 
confidence,  on  fair  prices  in  the  market — 
rather  than  havmg  to  rely  on  payments  from 
taxes  paid  by  consumers  to  supplement  de- 
pressed market  prices.  But  the  movement 
toward  that  goal  Is  going  to  have  to  be  grad- 
ual if  undesirable  social  consequences  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  new  farm  bill  is  a  step 
In  that  direction,  because  It  will  encourage 
broader  markets  through  expert  trade  and 
will  permit  farmers  to  shift  production  to 
meet  market  needs. 

This  legislation  Is  a  truly  bipartisan  effort. 
The  Secretary  laid  down  a  basic  premise  for 
It,  namely;  that  the  budgetary  cost  to  the 
federal  government  should  not  be  any  less 
than  is  now  the  CEise,  so  that  the  agricul- 
tural segment  of  our  economy  would  not 
suffer  a  drop  In  Income.  Another  premise 
was  that  the  legislation  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  opportunities  for  Improved 
Income  outside  of  government  money  would 
be  opened  up — especially  In  exports.  This  Is 
where  the  Administration's  set  aside  Idea 
came  Into  play.  Under  the  set  aside,  farmers 
could  grow  what  they  thought  best  on  the 
non-set  aside  and  non-conserving  base  acres; 
and  payments  for  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram would  not  only  assure  consumers  of 
lower  prices,  but  perhaps  more  Importantly 
would  assure  us  of  being  competitive  In 
overseas  markets. 

These  principles  were  bought  by  the  re- 
spective Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  arguments  developed 
over  the  sp)eciflcs  of  how  they  were  to  be  Im- 
plemented. How  much  set  aside  was  there 
to  be,  for  example? 

No  limitation  was  put  on  the  Secretary's 
discretion  on  the  amount  of  set  aside  for 
feed  grains.  If  the  set  aside  was  too  great, 
market  prices  would  Inevitably  go  up  enough 
to  make  up  the  difference  In  Income.  If  the 
set  aside  was  too  little  and  market  prices 
were  weak,  the  feed  grains  producers  still 
had  their  payments  and  a  $1  floor  loan  under 
their  crops. 

The  wheat  spKJkesmen  didnt  feel  the  same 
way  about  it,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
wrote  into  the  law  a  limitation.  The  wheat 
set  aside,  in  addition  to  the  conserving  base, 
is  not  to  be  in  excess  of  13.3  million  acres 
for  1971,  and  not  in  excess  of  15  million 
acres  for  1972  and  1973.  Because  the  wheat 
people  had  Edready  been  assured  of  100  per- 
cent of  parity  on  their  domestic  allotment, 


they  didn't  have  the  same  degree  of  concern 
that  the  feed  grains  p>eople  had  of  better 
market  prices  if  the  wheat  set  aside  was  too 
great.  They  were,  of  course,  concerned  over 
the  domestic  allotment,  and  the  new  law 
provides  for  not  lese  than  535  million  bushels, 
or,  for  1971  only,  19.7  million  acres. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  jwint  In 
the  entire  conference  arose  over  the  cotton 
set  aside.  Natiirally,  the  smaller  the  set  aside, 
the  more  acres  left  over  for  planting  to  other 
crops,  such  as  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 
In  turn,  this  would  require  the  Department 
to  Increase  the  set  aside  for  feed  grains,  and 
the  Dep>artment  estimated  this  would  be  con- 
siderably more  costly  than  to  have  cotton 
acreage  set  aside.  Finally,  the  figure  of  not 
m  excess  of  28  percent  set  aside  for  cotton 
was  written  into  the  bill,  along  vrtth  price 
support  of  90  percent  of  average  world  market 
price  during  the  preceding  two  marketing 
years  and  a  payment  formula — the  payments 
plus  the  average  market  price  must  equal 
35  cents  or  65  percent  of  parity,  whichever 
is  higher,  and  be  not  less  than  15  cents 
per  pound — on  the  acresige  planted,  and  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  allotment  must  be 
planted. 

Another  cotton  hangup  was  over  the  allot- 
ment. This  was  finally  set  at  11.5  mlUion 
acres  for  1971,  with  discretion  In  the  Secre- 
tary for  1972  and  1973.  However,  the  govern- 
ment costs  for  the  11.6  million  acres  are  not 
to  be  less  than  for  the  present  year's  allot- 
ment (12.5  million  acres) . 

Two  controversial  points  came  up  over  feed 
grains.  As  the  bill  came  over  from  the  House, 
the  loan  support  was  set  at  not  In  excess  of 
90  percent  of  parity.  There  was  no  fioor.  Al- 
though the  work  sheets  provided  by  the  De- 
partment for  analysis  of  our  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  showed  planning  figures  of 
$1  loan,  there  had  been  some  indication  that 
a  90<  loan  was  being  considered.  We  decided 
that  the  $1  floor  should  be  written  Into  the 
law.  and  the  Department  agreed  that  this 
would  not  cause  any  particular  problem. 

The  main  controversy  was  over  the  pay- 
ment formula.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
32?  per  bushel  payment  on  one-half  the  feed 
grain  base,  or  a  higher  amount  if  necessary 
to  bring  the  market  price  plus  the  payment 
up  to  $1.35  per  bushel.  If  the  market  price 
Is  such  that  the  32t  payment  brings  the 
total  per  bushel  over  $1.35,  the  payment 
still  remains  at  32*'  p>€r  bushel.  But  outside  of 
the  90  percent  of  parity  maximum  loan  rate, 
no  other  reference  was  made  to  parity. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  provid- 
ing that  the  32('  payment  is  to  be  Increased  if 
necessary  to  bring  the  market  price  plus  the 
payment  up  to  $1.35  per  bushel  or  75  percent 
of  parity,  whichever  is  higher.  During  the 
Conference,  the  budget  people  firmly  op- 
posed the  75  percent  of  parity  figure,  project-  . 
ing  a  greatly  Increased  cost  of  the  program 
for  1972  and  1973  on  the  basis  of  projected 
Increases  In  Inflation  and  In  parity.  They 
said  they  would  go  for  no  more  than  68  per- 
cent of  parity.  We  finally  compromised  on 
70  percent  of  parity  for  1971  and  1972.  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  this  will  be  over  the  81.35 
figure  anyhow  for  those  years.  The  problem 
was  for  1973,  and  a  70  percent  of  parity  fig- 
ure could  well  be  higher  than  $1.35.  So  we 
said  that  the  total  payments  for  1973  would 
not  exceed  what  the  total  would  be  on  a 
basis  of  68  oercent  of  parity,  except  that  the 
total  tcould — not  could  as  Farmers  Union 
Interoreted  It — be  higher  if  a  sllnpaRe  In  the 
market  was  the  reason.  Thus.  If  the  market 
price  for  the  1973  crop  was  $1.01.  the  pay- 
ments would  be  34('  even  If  68  percent  of 
parity  was  $1.35. 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,  have  been  wonder- 
ing how  this  bill  could  cost  farmers  $1.2 
billion  over  the  next  three  years  ($400  mil- 
lion per  year)  as  the  Farmers  Union  Presi- 
dent claimed.  What  he  really  meant  to  say 
was  that  the  75  percent  of  parity  formula 
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passed  by  the  Senate  would  have  increased 
payments  by  that  amount.  Actually,  the  bill 
doesn't  cost  farmers  anything,  and  the  pro- 
jections of  the  Department  show  that  it  will 
Improve  income  over  present  levels. 

Gross  income  from  cotton,  'vheat,  and  feed 
grains  was  projected  at  $13,316  billion — com- 
pared to  813.248  billion  (as  of  last  August, 
before  changes  due  to  the  com  blight  situa- 
tion); and  overall  budget  expenditures 
slightly  above  those  for  the  current  year  at 
(3.838. 

There  was  some  talk,  you  know,  after  the 
recess  of  sending  the  bill  back  to  conference 
and  simply  enacting  a  one-year  extension  of 
the  present  law.  If  this  had  been  done.  It 
would  have  cost  ova  feed  grains  producers 
$55  million  for  next  year — compared  to  the 
new  bill.  At  worst,  this  could  have  resulted 
in  no  bill  at  all,  and  that  would  have  been 
truly  disastrous.  It  would  have  cost  feed 
grain  producers  $1.6  billion  for  next  year; 
and  similar  adverse  consequences  would  have 
resulted  to  wheat  producers.  I  do  not  know 
the  precise  consequences  to  cotton  producers, 
but  a  build  up  of  surpluses  would  almost 
certainly  have  resulted. 

There  was  no  controversy  over  the  dairy 
and  wool  titles. 

Present  law  on  dairy  is  continued;  and  au- 
thority is  continued  for  the  Dairyman's 
Class  I  Base  Plan  in  Federal  Milk  Market 
Order  Areas  and  any  area  coming  Into  such 
Plan  during  the  next  three  years  can  con- 
tinue to  have  It  In  effect  until  December  81. 
1976. 

The  National  Wool  Act  is  continued  for 
three  years,  along  with  present  incentive 
payments. 

And  P.L.  480  is  extended  for  three  years 

largely  unchanged. 

I  could  extend  my  remarks  to  run  all  morn- 
ing, but,  perhape,  what  I  have  had  to  say 
will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  vital  role  of 
carrying  out  the  law— and  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress. 


20  TONS  OF  MILK  A  WORLD 
RECORD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  unique  opportimity 
of  milking  the  world  s  champion  milk 
producer— a  Mai-yland  Holstein  cow 
named  BallacL  She  is  a  true  Maryland 
champion  and  has  produced  more  milk 
than  any  other  cow  in  recorded  history. 

But  the  recognition  given  Ballad  to- 
day is  not  only  a  tribute  to  her,  but  also 
a  blue  ribbon  award  for  the  entire  Mary- 
land dairy  community,  which  includes 
Glen  Morrow,  her  owner,  and  other 
dairymen,  the  agricultural  faculty  and 
extension  agents  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  county  agents,  feedmen,  and 
all  the  others  who  are  a  part  of  Mary- 
land's progressive  farm  economy. 

I  am  proud  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  an- 
nouncement of  Ballad's  remarkable 
achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ballad's  Remarkable  Achievement 
^fu*!^^'  *  ^°^  five-year-old  Holstein  cow 
V:J'.y.^^°'"^  ^^^  ^  ^°  ^aPPy  about  break- 
ing the  World's  milk  producing  record  that 
t^l  ,  ^  ^^"^  *  swinging  party  Wednesday 
to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  World's 

WW  ?.  n^^'P  ^*'"*  ^  Maryland  Monday 
wnen  Ballad  squeezed  out  the  last  of  40  981 
pounds  of  milk  for  a  365  day  record,  or  more 
man  4,765  gallons  during  the  year.  To  puflt 


another  way.  Ballad  could  put  49  quarts  of 
milk  on  the  table  every  day  for  365  days 
and  to  dairymen,  that's  a  lot  of  milk. 

She  beat  the  previous  record  established 
by  Mowry  Leader,  another  Holstein,  in  Roar- 
ing Springs,  Pennsylvania,  in  1967.  by  807 
pounds. 

Dairymen  from  all  over  the  country  will 
gather  at  Glen  E.  Morrow's  Glen-Lu-Knoll 
Farm  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  to  pay  homage 
to  the  new  Queen  who  will  be  In  personal  at- 
tendance at  the  luncheon  celebration  In  a 
big  blue  and  white  tent  erected  especially 
for  the  occasion. 

Her  proud  owner,  Mr.  Morrow,  Is  a  busi- 
ness consultant  with  offices  at  1026  17th 
Street  in  Washington,  and  lives  in  Bethesda, 
Md.  He  bought  the  140-acres  Glen-Lu-Knoll 
farm  just  six  years  ago  and  acquired  "Bal- 
lad" as  a  two-year-old  at  a  Pennsylvania 
sale   because   "I   liked   her  looks." 

"Ballad"  is  a  member  of  high  bovine  so- 
ciety on  her  mother's  side,  but  her  father 
was  a  disappointment  on  the  bull  market 
and  ended  his  short  and  undistinguished 
career  probably  as  hamburger,  according  to 
Mr.  Morrow. 

"Ballad"  started  her  world's  recorxl  run 
on  December  7,  1969  under  strict  supervision 
of  experts  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
checking  her  production  for  the  Holstein- 
Frlesian  Association  of  America,  with  head- 
quarters In  Brattleboro.  Vermont. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  Holstein  would  be 
a  wlrmer  when  she  producted  17,000  pounds 
In  her  second  year,  23,000  pounds  In  her  third 
year,  and  33,000  pounds  last  year. 

As  the  Pearl  Mesta  of  the  Holstein  set, 
BALLAD  will  be  hostess  to  more  than  200 
dairyland  dignitaries  Wednesday  including 
officials  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciUture,  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of  America,  the 
Delaware,  Maryland  Virginia  Milk  Produc- 
ers Association,  the  Maryland  State  Dairy 
Queen,  and  other  celebrities  with  lots  of  pull 
in  mUklng  circles. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  Wednesday 
luncheon  Is  Robert  M.  McKown,  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Holsteln-Frleslan  World  of 
Lacona,  N.Y.,  will  be  Introduced  by  Doty 
Remsburg,  President  of  the  Maryland  Hol- 
steln-Frleslan Association  of  Jefferson,  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Morrow  Is  a  native  of  Wisconsin  where 
he  was  brought  up  on  his  family's  dairy 
farm,  educated  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  taught  physical  education  in  the 
State's  public  school  system  until  he  went 
Into  the  farm  equipment  business.  He  waa 
national  sjiles  pwomotlon  msinager  for  Mas- 
sey-Ferguson  from  1945  to  1958  and  came  to 
Washington  in  1954. 

His  wife,  Marylou,  takes  an  active  interest 
In  the  Glen-Lu-Knoll  farm  that  they  acquired 
in  1954.  The  Morrow's  have  three  married 
daughters  and  three  grandchildren. 

When  the  Morrows  bought  the  140  acre 
farm  It  supported  73  head  of  cattle,  but  only 
three  of  the  original  herd  remain  on  the 
farm  and  on  two  other  farms  that  Mr.  Mor- 
row op>erated  In  the  area. 

He  travels  around  the  county  showing  some 
of  the  prize  winning  cattle  from  the  herd 
which  now  nimibers  132. 

Among  the  favorites  Is  his  "political  bull", 
the  3,000  pound  Rendezvous  who  posed  with 
Maryland  Governor  Marvin  Mandel  at  the 
Montgomery  County  Fair  In  Gaithersburg 
last  August. 

The  Morrow  herd  has  had  prize  winners 
at  Gaithersburg,  the  Maryland  State  Pair 
In  Tlmonlum,  the  Ail-American  Show  In 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  North  American 
Dairy  Show  at  Columbus,  Ohio  among  others. 
Much  of  his  success  In  the  dairy  industry, 
Mr.  Morrow  said,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  his 
farm  manager,  Clyde  Anders,  who  he  Im- 
ported from  West  Virginia  five  years  ago, 
and  his  herdsman,  former  GI  and  Frederick 
area  native,  Bobby  Stephan. 


CRISIS  m  POWER  AND  ENERGY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  months 
past,  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
crisis  in  power  and  energy  approaching  in 
this  country.  Earlier  this  year,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels,  I  held  hearings 
touching  on  this  problem.  Our  committee 
also  considered  a  bill  to  create  a  joint 
congressional  committee  on  problems  of 
energy.  It  is  my  hope  that  next  year  we 
will  be  able  to  proceed  with  full-scale 
hearings  and  then  fashion  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  meet  the  voracious  de- 
mand for  energy  in  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  integrity  of 
our  environment.  This  poses  a  difficult 
problem,  but  one  that  must  be  solved. 
America  demands  and  must  have  more 
energy.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  halt 
the  pollution  of  our  skies  and  our  waters 
and  our  open  spaces. 

The  December  1 1  issue  of  Life  contains 
an  interesting  article  entitled  "The 
Crisis  in  Power."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Crisis  in  Power 

The  amount  of  electricity  produced  in 
the  United  States  this  year — over  1.6  trtlllon 
kUowatt-hours — could  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
city  of  20,000  for  10,000  years  at  present 
consumption  rates.  Yet  it  is  barely  enough 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  whole  country  for 
even  one  year.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam-electric  generator  88 
years  ago,  the  demand  for  power  is  running 
dangerously  close  to  the  supply.  Blackoute 
and  brownouts  (deliberate  emergency  cute) 
are  already  commonplace.  Peak-load  reserves, 
particularly  in  the  East,  are  shrinking  to  the 
danger  point.  Even  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which  has  always  been  oversupplied  with 
hydroelectric  p>ower,  no  longer  has  enough. 
Within  a  decade  we  will  be  consuming  twice 
the  pxjwer  we  consume  now — provided  we 
can   produce   that   much. 

In  retrospect,  the  present  crisis  Is  the  re- 
sult of  poor  planning.  Ten  years  ago  the 
power  industry  was  advertising  heavily  for 
more  business,  but  they  got  more  than  they 
prepared  for.  When  demand  doubled,  the 
electricity  just  wasn't  there.  Nuclear  power 
was  supposed  to  help  but  for  various  reasons 
(see  page  30)  failed  to.  Producers  had  to  fall 
back  on  fossil  fuels:  coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Labor,  money  and  techmcal  difficulties 
tightened  the  squeeze.  Growing  sensitivity 
to  environmental  factors  compounded  the 
problem  still  more.  Public  protests  stopi)ed 
plant  construction  In  some  cases,  delayed  It 
in  others  and  cavised  new  fuel  and  operating 
regulations  to  be  Imposed  on  an  already 
harried  Industry. 

The  answer  to  the  power  crisis,  as  far  as 
there  Is  one,  lies  again  in  planning,  not  for 
the  next  five  or  10  years  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  centiu-y  and  beyond.  Technological  ad- 
vances may  help  too,  though  at  the  mo- 
ment neither  government  nor  industry  is 
spending  nearly  enough  to  encourage  much 
optimism.  In  the  end  Americans  may  be 
forced  to  choose  between  power  and  en- 
vironment— If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  choice.  Power  pools  capable  of  shifting 
wattage  from  one  system  to  another  exist 
aU  over  the  U.S.  In  the  Northeast,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  electricity  to  spare, 
pool  operations  have  become  crucial  In  pre- 
venting shortages  and — at  least  potential - 
by — blackouts.  At  the  center  of  the  New  York 
Power  Pool,  seated  In  a  somewhat  Strange- 
lovlan  control  room,  dispatchers  calnUy  act 
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,  1;45  on  a  weekday  afternoon,  for  ex- 
e,  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  called 
atcher  Pete  Young  to  announce  the 
xlown  for  repairs  of  the  Glnna  nuclear 
'rating  station. 

Jp  to  the  20  hour   (8  p.m.)    we'll  have 
(megawatts),  for  the  21  hour  It'll  be  50 
for  22.  23  and  2400  It'll  be  zero." 
_her  companies  In  the  pool  regularly  buy 
;  a,  power  from  Rochester,  but  dispatcher 
ag  waits  until  his  hourly  check  to  spread 
word.  The  man  at  Con  Edison  In  New 
City  groans  at  the  news.  There  have 
problems  with  the  Astoria  No.  4  plant 
day,  and  he  might  need  extra  power  If 
^oes  out  again, 
^s  it  Is,  I  need  100  cap  and  energy  from 
,  to  7  p,"  says  Con  Ed.  (That  Is,  100  mega- 
Its  of  energy  for  the  peak  load  time  of  4 
r .  to  7  p.m.  Because  the  Ravenswood  No. 
unit    has    been    out    of    service    for    five 
motths.  the  city  always  requests  extra  pow- 
tt  gets  dark.) 
-.  wanting  to  dip  Into  his  own  pool  re- 
es.  Young  calls  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
.  jcy  and  Maryland  pool,  and  they  agree  to 
I  ply  the  energy.  But.  they  say,  that  is  the 
llrr  It  of  their  excess. 

I  ater,  as  the  shift  is  changing.  Con  Ed  calls 

to    ask    for    another    100    megawatts. 

Aitorla  4  Just  tripped  out  again.  It  got  up 

iO  and  then  died."  Young  hands  the  prob- 

i  over  to  his  replacement,  who  may  turn 

pools  in  Canada  or  New  England.  Then 

ag  and  his  two  fellow  dispatchers  walk 

of  the  control  room,  chuckling  over  a 

ding  Joke.  Somewhere  down  at  Con  Ed. 

Joke  goes,  there  Is  a  man  with  a  bicycle 

could  make  that  generator  run. 
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IS  Ftnx  TO  BTTRN,  BTTT  NOT  FOR  POWTB 

:  Jmost  every  power  plant  using  coal,  nat- 
ure 1  gas  or  oil  will  be  short  of  fuel  reserves 
thlj  winter.  In  about  half  the  cases  the 
shi  irtage  Is  coal.  There  Is  still  plenty  of  coal 
un  lerground.  so  much,  in  fact,  that  at  pres- 
en  ,  consumption  rates  It  could  last  another 
1,5  X)  years  But  In  the  early  1960s  many 
utilities,  eager  to  Invest  in  nuclear  power, 
re;  used  to  sign  or  renew  long-term,  low-rate 
CO  itracts  with  miners.  The  miners.  In  turn, 
st<:  pped  opening  new  mines.  In  many  cases 
th  !y  signed  contracts  to  export  part  of  what 
th  jy  were  mining,  usually  to  Japan  and  its 
landing  steel  Industry.  Even  now  mining 
CO  npanles  aren't  rushing  to  open  mines  be- 
of  tight  money,  new  safety  regulations 
a  growing  demand  for  fuels  that  are  less 
utlng.  Combined  with  a  shortage  of  coal 
,  these  factors  have  already  driven  prices 
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>Iatural  gas,  which  produces  about  a  quar- 
ter of  our  electric  power,  is  in  even  greater 
dennand  because  It  pollutes  less  than  coal 
dees.  But  existing  pipelines  are  already  be- 
in  ;  used  to  capacity,  and  many  producers 
fe  ;1  that  rates  and  returns  are  too  low  to  en- 
caiirage  large  expenditures  in  searching  for 
n«  w  fields. 

311  produces  about  10%  of  our  electric 
p(  wer.  Because  many  American  firms  prefer 
to  refine  their  own  crude  oil  into  more  ex- 
p«  nslve  fuels,  most  of  the  oil  burned  to  gen- 
er  ite  power  has  to  come  from  overseas.  The 
cl  >sure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  a  worldwide  short- 
aj  e  of  tankers  and  last  spring's  break  In  the 
T  ans-Abrablan  pipeline  all  served  to  reduce 
tl  e  supply — and  raise  the  price — of  oil  for 
pi  iwer  production. 

WHT    NUCLEAR    PLANTS    HAVE    NOT   PAID   OFF 

Back  when  the  nation's  first  commercial 
nbclear  power  plant  went  on  line  in  1957.  the 
A  ;omlc  Energy  Commission  issued  rosy  pre- 
d  ctlons  that  by  the  year  2000.  half  the  na- 
tl  sn's  power  would  be  atomic.  This  could  still 
c<  me  true,  but  so  far  the  record  is  dlsap- 
p  >lntlng.  The  19  plants  now  In  operation 
account  for  only  2Tc   of  the  power  we  use. 


Right  from  the  start  the  projects  ran  Into 
rising  construction  costs,  technical  difficul- 
ties and  labor  problems.  Then  protests  stem- 
ming from  fears  of  radiation  and  explosion 
blocked  construction  altogether  in  several 
localities.  Actually,  nuclear  generators  create 
not  one  but  four  kinds  of  poiluUon  problems. 
They  release  tiny  amounts  of  radiation;  they 
produce  waste  heat  in  the  form  of  hot-water 
discharges;  they  produce  radioactive  wastes 
that  must  ultimately  'oe  disposed  of;  and.  In 
case  of  an  accident,  they  could  unleash  clouds 
of  deadly  radiation.  The  chances  of  such  an 
accident  are  theoretical — and  infinitely  small. 
The  effects  of  radiation,  thermal  pollution 
and  radioactive  waste  disposal  on  the  envi- 
ronment are  also  debatable,  but — as  many 
utility  companies  have  found  out — they  are 
real  enough  to  arouse  constant  controversy. 
Yet  as  shortages  of  fossil  fuels  have  de- 
veloped, nuclear  plants  are  looking  better 
again.  Fifty-two  plants  are  now  under  con- 
struction and  46  In  the  planning  stage.  For 
the  first  time  since  1967,  orders  for  new  plants 
are  up.  Even  with  nuclear  power,  however, 
power  companies  may  eventually  face  fuel 
shortages.  Though  reactors  have  been  In  use 
for  only  two  decades,  one  percent  of  our  ura- 
nium fuel  supply  has  already  been  used  up. 
Two  things  could  help:  fusion  power,  a  still 
theoretical  process  designed  to  make  use  of 
the  energy  of  fusing  atoms  (page  34),  and 
breeder  reactors,  which  will  actually  make 
more  fuel  than  they  consume.  One  expert- 
mental  system  Is  already  being  tested,  and 
within  15  years,  some  experts  feel,  breeder 
reactors  may  be  in  general  use.  If  so.  It  will 
mean  a  power  potential  greater  than  all  of 
our  fossil  fuel  reserves. 

STAGGERING   PROBLEMS   OP  LIGHTING   A  CITY 

New  York's  Consolidated  Edison  Is  one  of 
the  largest  investor-owned  utilities  in  the 
country — and  one  of  the  most  maligned  by 
those  who  use  Its  electricity,  breathe  Its  ef- 
fluents and  pick  their  way  around  Its  endless 
excavations.  It  operates  12  generating  sta- 
tions and  72,000  miles  of  underground  con- 
duits topped  with  165,750  manhole  covers.  It 
has  a  $157  million  annual  fuel  bill,  2.901,000 
customers  and  more  problems  than  any  other 
utility  company  In  the  country. 

Much  of  Its  equipment  Is  old  and  some 
decrepit.  When  Con  Ed  tries  to  build  new 
plants  or  put  up  transmission  lines  Unking 
It  with  the  reserves  of  other  power  systems. 
It  must  fight  dozens  of  individual  battles  to 
get  the  necessary  permits.  On  top  of  this  it 
must  provide  over  seven  million  kilowatts 
of  power  at  peak  periods  and  then  be  pre- 
pared to  operate  at  half  speed  part  of  the 
remaining  time.  Yet  peak-period  demands 
keep  going  up.  New  York's  new  World  Trade 
Center,  a  110-story  office  complex,  will  add 
the  equivalent  of  44.000  homes  to  the  city's 
load.  Con  Ed's  power  supply  problems  are 
so  acute  that  this  year  the  company  bought 
48  Jet-engine  gas  turbines  with  a  capacity 
of  about  two  million  kilowatts.  It  will  oper- 
ate some  of  them  on  four  barges  docked  In 
the  East  River  to  help  meet  peak  loads. 

MEANWHILE,  GADGETS  NEVER  STOP  COMING 

Few  people  realize  Just  how  many  ways 
there  are  to  use  up  electricity  In  the  home, 
and  more  new  devices  are  coming  on  the 
market  every  day.  There  are  now  more  than 
200  different  kinds  of  electric  appliances 
available.  Most  families  have  20  or  so.  some 
as  many  as  50.  Though  all  told  they  consume 
about  30%  of  the  electricity  generated  na- 
tionally, few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  give 
them  up  to  protect  sind  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. The  monthly  winter  cost  to  a  family 
operating  20  basic  appliances  in  an  all-elec- 
tric Midwestern  ranch-type  home  Is  about 
J55  for  4.328  kilowatt-hours  (or  about  1.4 
cents  per  hour,  a  figure  very  close  to  the 
average  residential  rate).  Heating  accounts 
for  about  three  quarters  of  the  bill  (3.348 
kllowatt-houTS)  with  heavy  appliances  such 
as  the  refrigerator  (101),  the  water  heater 


(401),  the  stove  (98)  and  the  black-and- 
white  TV  set  (30)  adding  some  20%.  Among 
the  small  ones,  the  frying  pan  (15)  and  hand 
Iron  (12)  use  the  most  electricity,  the  carv- 
ing knife  (1),  toothbrush  (1)  and  trash 
masher  (3)  the  least. 

Air  conditioners  and  central  air-condition- 
ing units  have  raised  the  home  load  in  the 
last  five  years,  with  retail  sales  doubling. 
When  a  window  unit  starts  up.  It  gobbles 
about  as  much  electricity  as  four  color  TV 
sets  going  on  simultaneously.  In  the  offlng 
are  even  more  kilowatt-costly  devices.  If  you 
really  want  to.  It  is  already  possible  to  wire 
up  your  lawn  so  that  It  stays  green  In  the 
winter,  and  a  Texas  store  recently  adver- 
tised an  Infiatable  "environment  dome" 
costing  $300,000  for  your  whole  house  and 
lot.  It  will  control  temperature  and  mois- 
ture for  roughly  200,000  kilowatt-hours  a 
month.  In  view  of  such  developments  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  2%  of  American  homes 
are  still  without  electricity  at  all,  though 
that  figure  is  dropping.  Just  last  month  in 
Maine,  26  residents  on  an  offshore  island 
lit  up  for  the  first  time — and  promptly  went 
out  shopping  for  appliances. 

STORING  POWER  IN  A  RESERVOIR 

As  the  need  for  power  soars,  the  battle  be- 
tween energy  producers  and  environmental 
protectors  will  undoubtedly  escalate.  To  meet 
power  demands  20  years  from  now,  according 
to  one  estimate,  we  will  need  90  new  fossil- 
fuel  plants.  165  nuclear  generators  and  so 
many  transmission  lines  that  their  rights-of- 
way  will  occupy  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  land.  None  of  these  projects  will  be  built 
without  controversy.  One  of  the  biggest  argu- 
ments now  raging,  however,  concerns  a  type 
of  power  project  that  emits  neither  smoke 
nor  radiation:  the  pump-storage  system  of 
stockpiling  electricity.  Normally,  since  power 
can't  be  stored,  utility  companies  must  be 
able  to  produce  enough  electricity  to  meet 
peak-period  demands. 

Pump-storage  is  an  Intriguing  hybrid  that 
uses  gravity  as  a  kind  of  battery.  During 
slow  periods  when  generators  have  more 
capacity  than  is  needed,  excess  power  is  used 
to  pump  water  up  a  hill  into  a  mountalntop 
reservoir.  Then,  when  peak-period  power  Is 
required,  the  water  Is  allowed  to  run  back 
through  the  pump-generators,  thus  produc- 
ing electric  current.  Though  only  two  units 
of  power  are  returned  for  every  three  put  in, 
the  peak-load  advantages  are  such  that  more 
and  more  utility  companies  are  trying  to 
build  pump-storage  systems.  The  problem  is 
that  the  plants  require  space  for  reservoirs 
and  pumping  stations.  To  some  extent,  they 
Invariably  damage  the  natural  environment 
of  the  area,  inundating  land  and  disrupting 
wildlife.  In  northern  Massachusetts.  North- 
east UtUlties  wiU  start  up  a  huge  "battery 
In  a  mountain"  next  year,  supplying  power 
reserves  for  the  New  England  area. 
In  New  York  State  Con  Ed  has  been 
trying  for  eight  years  to  build  a  pump-stor- 
age plant  at  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the 
Hudson  River— and  Is  stUl  trying.  More  than 
a  dozen  other  sites  are  under  consideration 
by  other  power  companies,  particularly  in 
New  England,  and  citizens'  groups  are  fight- 
ing to  defend  them. 

NEW  SOURCES IN  THEORY  AND  IN  THE  EARTH'S 

HOT   DEPTHS 

The  demand  for  new  and  nonpolluting 
power  sources  Is  leading  scientists  to  reex- 
amine the  earth's  natural  energy  systems. 
Waterpower  already  produces  about  4%  of 
our  electricity,  but  there  la  little  roam  Jet 
expansion:  almost  all  the  best  hydroelectric 
sites  have  been  used.  The  tides  and  the  sun 
are  energy  sources,  but  so  far  they  have  not 
been  employed  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 
One  recent  plan  for  producing  10  million 
kilowatts  of  solar  power  wotUd  have  required 
placing  In  space  a  25-mlle -square  dish  cov- 
ered with  solar  cells,  and  a  34-square-ml  e 
receiver  on  the  ground.  One  source  that  is 
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actually  being  tapped  In  California  (above) 
Is  the  geothermal  energy  generated  by  un- 
derground volcanic  activity. 

In  the  realm  of  theory,  a  process  called 
magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD)  has  con- 
siderable promise.  Already  tested  In  prototype 
form,  MHD  uses  coal  In  a  way  that  Is  twice 
as  efficient  as  conventional  systems,  by  con- 
verting the  coal  to  a  gas.  seeding  It  with 
millions  of  tiny  particles  to  make  It  more 
conductive  and  forcing  It  through  a  sta- 
tionary magnetic  field.  Electric  current  is 
produced  directly,  pollution  is  less  because 
combustion  Is  more  complete,  and  exhausts 
are  recycled  to  recover  the  seeding  material. 

Finally.  If  only  It  could  be  controlled,  the 
atomic  process  known  as  fusion  might  be 
able  to  supply  the  world  with  an  unlimited 
amount  of  pow'.  The  sun's  energy  is  pro- 
duced by  fusion,  and  scientists  have  made 
fusion  work  in  the  explosion  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  technology  does  not  yet  exist  that 
can  contain  a  fusion  reaction  for  power- 
producing  purposes,  and  perhaps  It  never 
will.  But  there  is  hope,  which  Is  more  than 
can  be  said  about  most  aspects  of  our  power 
crisis. 


MIDDLE     MANAGEMENT     TYRANNY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  of  my 
concern  about  the  suffocating  growth  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  warned  that 
the  uncontrolled  activities  of  this  mon- 
strous force  would  sooner  or  later  crush 
the  average  American.  In  particular,  I 
singled  out  the  serious  danger  posed  by 
the  "middle  management "  bureaucrat 
who  works  his  own  will  on  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  going  to 
disclose  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
examples  of  insensitive  bureaucratic 
abuse  which  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Tlie  example  will  demonstrate  the  in- 
credible extent  of  power  held  by  middle 
level  administrators  and  the  terrible 
injury  which  the  misuse  of  this  power 
can  inflict  upon  the  needy  citizen.  Fur- 
thermore, the  incident  fxts  the  classic 
case  of  bureaucratic  neglect  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  indeed  of  consti- 
tutional requirements  of  fair  play. 

Unfortunately,  the  scenario  is  occur- 
ring right  now  in  my  home  State  of 
Arizona  where,  as  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Federal  Government  is  seri- 
ously threatening  to  cut  off  the  welfare 
payments  of  81,543  Arizonans  who  are 
blind,  totally  disabled,  aged,  or  depend- 
ent children. 

This  is  the  club  wliich  the  Federal 
Government  is  holding  over  the  head  of 
the  people  of  my  State  because  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  State  of  Arizona  concerning  three 
minor  regulations  issued  by  HEW.  I  have 
examined  this  confrontation  from  top 
to  bottom  and  know  I  am  accurate  in 
stating  that  the  difference  caused  by  the 
implementation  of  the  State  regulations 
Instead  of  the  Federal  ones  does  not 
involve  the  welfare  status  of  more  than 
100  or  200  people,  and  nearly  all  of  this 
small  group  of  individuals  are  either 
eligible  for  benefits  in  another  State  or 
are  already  employed.  In  other  words, 
they  are  not  without  some  means  of 
support.  Compare  this,  if  you  will,  with 
the  massive  threat  of  the  Government 
to  shut  off  the  welfare  checks  of  over 
80,000  citizens. 


What  is  even  more  shocking  is  the 
fact  that  the  formal  hearing  at  which 
the  State  was  supposedly  entitled  to 
defend  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  receive 
continued  assistance  was  not  conducted 
in  conformity  with  the  procedural  rules 
of  fairness  required  by  Federal  law  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Compounding  the  tragedy  was  the 
complete  failure  of  the  hearing  oflQcer  to 
apply  the  intent  of  Congress  as  spelled 
out  in  the  welfare  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  horrible  infraction 
of  the  democratic  process  is  the  result 
of  errors  committed  by  a  Federal  hear- 
ing examiner  who  recently  considered 
Arizona's  compliance  with  Federal  wel- 
fare law.  The  examiner  released  his  re- 
port only  8  days  ago  and  recommended 
that  Arizona  be  foimd  out  of  compliance 
with  three  minor  HEW  requirements. 

One  issue  relates  to  the  validity  of  an 
Arizona  statute  under  which  welfare  as- 
sistance is  withheld  from  recipients  who 
leave  the  State  for  3  consecutive  montlis. 
Another  involves  the  test  for  calculating 
the  need  of  welfare  applicants.  And  the 
third  concerns  the  refusal  of  Arizona  to 
set  up  an  advisory  committee  including 
welfare  recipients  and  welfare  repre- 
sentatives. 

There  was  a  fourth  issue  relating  to 
whether  or  not  Arizona  could  properly 
seek  to  unite  families  by  requiring  rela- 
tives of  children  whose  natural  parents 
are  alive  to  obtain  legal  custody  of  the 
children  before  the  relatives  can  receive 
welfare  grants  for  the  children.  How- 
ever, the  hearing  officer  ruled  in  favor  of 
Arizona  on  this  issue.  The  reason  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  Government  regulation  covering  the 
custody  problem  whereas  there  were 
HEW  regulations  outstanding  in  each 
of  the  other  three  matters. 

This  brings  us  to  one  crucial  aspect 
of  the  hearing.  Wherever  HEW  had  is- 
sued a  regulation,  the  examiner  refused 
to  question  it.  In  fact,  he  expressly 
decided: 

It  is  beyond  his  authority  to  rule  upon 
the  validity  of  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  .  .  . 
for  present  purposes  the  validity  of  such 
regulations  must  be  assumed. 

Here  is  the  most  unbelievable  ruling 
of  the  whole  hearing.  Why  in  the  world 
was  the  State  even  given  a  hearing  if 
questions  of  the  legality  of  HEW's  reg- 
ulation could  not  be  considered? 

This  tops  them  all.  Arizona  Is  pro- 
vided a  hearing  and  then  after  it  is  over 
the  examiner  decides  not  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  regulations  issued  by 
HEW  are  valid  and  proper  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  fact  was  w^ell 
known  Arizona  has  not  conformed  to 
the  HEW  regulations  because  it  claims — 
and  with  good  cause  I  might  add — they 
violate  the  intent  of  Congress  as  spelled 
out  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  But  in- 
stead of  deciding  this  all-important  legal 
question  and  stating  his  reasons  for  his 
decisions,  the  examiner  armounced  he 
will  assume  the  regulations  are  valid. 
Therefore,  presto.  Arizona  is  automat- 
ically out  of  compliance  with  the  HEW 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most 
trumped-up   hearing  I  have  ever   en- 


countered. Why,  the  State  was  wasting 
its  time  going  before  this  fellow.  His 
findings  were  rigged  against  the  State 
from  the  start.  Once  he  decided  not  to 
consider  the  legal  issues,  Arizona  had 
lost  the  case. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  need  not  tell 
you  such  an  agency  hearing  is  invalid 
on  its  face.  Whether  through  ignorance 
or  design,  the  hearing  officer  has  clearly 
violated  one  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  due  process  and  fairness 
which  is  laid  down  by  Congress  and  the 
Constitution.  If  the  examiner  would  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  he  would  see  Con- 
gress has  required  every  agency  decision, 
whether  It  is  a  final  one  or  a  recom- 
mended one.  to  include  a  statement  of 
findings  and  conclusions  upon  all  the 
material  issues  of  fact  and  law,  as  well 
as  the  reasons  or  basis  therefor. 

This  is  spelled  out  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible in  section  8  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  which  governs  all  agency 
hearings  unless  there  are  other  rules 
expressly  prescribed.  As  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  does  not  set  forth  any  other 
code  of  procedures,  Congress  has  defin- 
itely intended  for  the  APA  to  apply  in 
State-Federal  welfare  contests. 

Even  if  the  APA  did  not  exist,  it  is  ob- 
vious the  Federal  Constitution  would 
guarantee  the  application  of  similar  rules 
of  procedure  to  all  cases  involving  the 
magnitude  of  a  possible  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Accordingly.  I  charge  that  the  HEW 
hearing  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
It  violates  the  will  of  Congress  and  denies 
the  procedural  due  process  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

What  makes  the  conduct  of  this  hear- 
ing ej^ecially  atrocious  is  the  fact  I  am 
informed  high  legal  officers  at  HEW 
claim  the  Department  assumes  the  APA 
applies  to  all  State  conformity  hearings. 
If  this  is  true,  the  hearing  officer  has 
committed  the  additional  sin  of  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  his  own  superiors. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedural  omis- 
sion is  not  the  only  one  which  occurred 
at  the  HEW  conformity  hearing.  I  also 
am  connnced  the  threat  of  withholding 
welfare  funds  across  the  board  was  used 
in  an  improper  way.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  question  of  Arizona's  eligi- 
bility to  continue  to  receive  Federal 
funds  for  its  blind,  disabled,  aged,  and 
child  welfare  recipients  was  a  preemi- 
nent issue  at  every  stage  of  the  State 
compliance  proceedings. 

By  letter  dated  July  8.  1970.  Mr.  John 
Twiname.  who  is  Administrator  of 
HEW's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, informed  the  Arizona  officials  there 
were  serious  questions  as  to  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  State  to  receive  continued  wel- 
fare grants  under  titles,  I,  IV,  X,  and 
XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Mr. 
Twiname  further  notified  the  State  it 
would  have  a  hearing  on  the  specific 
question  of  whether  further  Federal 
grants  may  be  made  to  the  State  pursu- 
ant to  these  programs. 

Now  that  the  hearing  has  concluded, 
Mr.  Twiname  has  again  advised  Arizona 
he  may  decide  to  withhold  funds  for  all 
aspects  of  these  programs.  In  addition, 
the  HEW  News  release  on  the  compliance 
hearing  states  that — 
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let  no  one  avoid  the  major  Issue. 

stake  in  this  crisis  Is  the  welfare 

of  all  Arizona  welfare  recipients. 

Federal    bureaucracy    has    clearly 

The    question    of    withholding 

for  "all  aspects"  of  the  welfare 

is  very  much  a  real  menace. 

'y/rtia.t  would  this  mean?  What  harm 

the  denial  of  these  funds  cause  to 

of  unfortunate  citizens  and 

r  families?  You  can  search  high  and 

through  the  hearing  examiner's  rec- 

without  finding  the  answer.  Arizona 

promised  a  hearing  on  this  question, 

the  examiner  has  failed  to  set  out 

one  fact  touching  on  the  cutoff  is- 

What  does  the  Administrator,  Mr. 

iname,   have   to   go  on  in   deciding 

or  not  to  end  further  Federal 

Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing. 

record  is  a  blank  on  this  vital 

Has  the  hearing  ofBcer  inquired 

o  how  many  people  will  be  denied 

payments    if    HEW    ends    its 

?No. 

he  advised  the  Administrator  as 
he  number  of  people  who  may  be 
ineligible  under  the  State  regula- 
but  not  under  the  Federal  regula- 
?  Has  he  determined  what  the  dif- 
in  grant  amounts  to  individual 
will  be  if  the  Federal  guide- 
are  used  instead  of  the  State  ones? 

the  answer  is  no. 

short,  the  bureaucratic  system  has 

dismally  to  produce  a  fair  and 

record  on  which  an  intelligent 

can  be  made.  Incredible  as  it 

,  a  Federal  Administrator  will  be 

his  decision  about  whether  or 

to  terminate  several  millions  of  dol- 

in  welfare  grants  on  the  basis  of  a 

barren  record.  Once  again,  I  be- 

this  kind  of  unthinking  disregard 

the  fundamental  rules  of  fairness 

s  the  legality  of  the  entire  pro- 
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President,  having  just  completed 
thorough  review  of  the  welfare  crisis, 
report  the  impact  of  the  State  reg- 
ulafions  is  surprisingly  slight  in  com- 
par^on  with  the  bludgeon  wielded  by 
Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

are  four  welfare  programs  at 
.  One  is  old-age  assistance,  the  sec- 
ts aid  to  the  blind,  the  third  is  aid 
permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
the  fourth  is  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
Now,  taking  the  latest  statistics 
available — which     are     for    September 
197Q — we  can  see  there  are  13,755  aged 
ts,    8350    disabled    persons,    534 
blinti  recipients,  and  58,904  needy  chll- 
This  makes  a  total  of  81,543  wel- 
recipients  in  Arizona  who  are  the 
of  HEW's  threatened  cutoff  de- 
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Aid  directly  at  stake  is  $43.2  million 
whi  ;h  these  individual  citizens  collec- 
tive y  receive  in  welfare  grants.  This  is 
the  combined  amount  of  Federal  and 
Stal  e  payments  going  to  welfare  persons. 
Thr  ;e-f ourths  of  it  is  Federal  money 
and  of  course,  the  remaining  State  por- 
tion is  fully  dependent  upon  payment  of 
the  Federal  share.  Therefore,  the  entire 
amcunt  is  involved  should  HEW  with- 
holc  its  funds. 


On  the  other  hand,  my  study  has  re- 
vesded  there  are  less  than  200  persons 
whose  welfare  payments  would  be  in 
Jeopardy  over  the  entire  next  fiscal  year 
if  the  State  regulations  prevail.  In  other 
words,  HEW  is  seriously  warning  it  will 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  81,543  needy  people 
of  their  welfare  aid  in  order  to  force  Ari- 
zona to  add  perhaps  100  or  200  addi- 
tional persons  to  its  welfare  rolls.  The 
welfare  of  over  80,000  human  beings  is 
being  put  on  the  block  by  HEW  as  a  hos- 
tage to  its  concern  for  100  or  200  indi- 
viduals, nearly  all  of  whom  we  shall  see 
are  either  eligible  to  receive  benefits  In 
another  State  or  are  earning  an  outside 
income. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  nothing  short  of 
administrative  blackmail.  If  private  citi- 
zens would  threaten  each  other  with  such 
illogical  and  disproportionate  action, 
they  would  likely  become  liable  to 
charges  of  extortion  and  blackmail. 

There  are  kinder  words  applied  to  ad- 
ministrative differences,  however,  and 
they  have  to  do  with  the  denial  of  due 
process.  Whenever  a  governmental  unit 
abuses  its  authority  by  enforcing  or 
threatening  to  enforce  its  edicts  In  an 
arbitrary  manner,  the  courts  have  over- 
turned such  behavior  as  a  violation  of 
substantive  due  process.  Where  the 
means  are  not  reasonably  related  to  the 
end,  the  courts  have  always  striken  down 
the  administrative  action  as  a  denial  of 
essential  justice. 

When,  as  here,  the  living  rights  of 
thousands  of  individuals  are  at  stake,  the 
judiciary  will  scrutinize  governmental 
action  especially  carefully. 

Thus,  in  the  present  conflict,  I  must 
ask :  "Can  anyone  honestly  tell  me  HEW 
would  not  unreasonably  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  nearly  82,000  needy  citizens 
to  receive  the  substance  of  their  lives  if 
it  withheld  the  welfare  checks  of  such 
people  in  order  to  force  the  State  to  its 
will?" 

Once  again,  I  must  charge  that  the 
hearing  examiner  and  certain  middle 
management  employees  at  HEW  have 
displayed  a  callous  disregard  for  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  laid  down  for 
agency  activities.  A  threat  to  coerce 
State  compliance  by  denying  many  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  pjeople  of  their  only 
source  of  subsistence  is  cruel,  irrational, 
and  just  plain  stupid. 

Where  the  agency  gets  off  In  thinking 
Congress  would  allow  any  such  thing  to 
happen  is  beyond  me.  Not  only  would 
such  a  drastic  step  be  unconstitutional, 
but  Congress  has  never  authorized  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  pressure.  It  reveals 
monstrous  disdain  for  Congress  if  any- 
one thinks  so. 

The  only  sensible  remedy  to  consider 
in  the  event  Arizona  has  misconstrued 
the  Federal  law  is  to  extract  a  pledge 
from  her  to  treat  all  those  persons  af- 
fected by  the  decision  as  hereafter  eli- 
gible for  benefits  tmd  to  grant  each  of 
them  the  proper  amoimt  of  assistance  to 
which  they  are  thereby  entitled.  And, 
even  then,  no  order  should  be  forthcom- 
ing until  the  State  has  been  given  a  fair 
and  complete  hearing  to  determine  the 
validity  of  its  arguments. 

If  the  State  has  erred  in  denying  any- 
one his  entitlement  to  welfare  payments, 
then  direct  the  State  to  pay  those  people 
what  Is  coming  to  them,  including  pos- 


sible back  payments.  If  the  State  has 
shortchanged  any  recipient  what  Is  due 
him,  then  make  the  State  pay  these 
people  the  full  amount  to  which  they  are 
and  were  entitled. 

But,  for  Lord's  sake,  let  us  keep  away 
from  the  idea  of  taking  away  the  welfare 
grants  of  any  innocent,  deserving  per- 
sons. Pay  the  additional  ones  what  it  is 
their  right  to  receive.  But  do  not  remove 
anybody  from  the  rolls  solely  out  of  a 
capricious  administrative  whim. 

In  the  event  the  State  still  would  not 
comply  with  this  directive,  arrived  at 
after  a  fair  hearing,  then  the  route  re- 
mains open  to  the  courts  and  all  the 
powers  for  imposing  a  fine  that  go  with 
contempt  of  court.  Again,  there  would  be 
absolutely  no  need  to  terminate  the  wel- 
fare aid  of  one  person.  Put  the  emphasis 
on  extending  assistance  to  new  and  needy 
citizens.  Let  there  be  no  talk  of  denying 
innocent  citizens  their  basic  needs  for 
survival. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well  for  me 
at  this  point  to  analyze  further  the  effect 
of  the  differences  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

Remember,  there  are  only  three  reg- 
ulations still  in  controversy.  The  one 
which  the  welfare  people  say  means  the 
most  to  them  would  not  directly  add  one 
person  to  the  welfare  rolls.  This  is  the 
policy  of  HEW  to  set  up  an  advisory 
committee  In  each  State  consisting  of 
members  from  the  welfare  community 
and  social  workers  themselves.  I  will  not 
get  into  the  merits  of  this  requirement 
other  than  to  suggest  it  is  advisory  only 
and  will  not  of  Itself  bring  higher  wel- 
fare payments  or  grant  eligibility  to  any 
additional  persons. 

So  we  must  move  to  the  second  regula- 
tion, which  involves  the  test  of  need. 
This  practice  in  turn  might  determine 
the  entitlement  of  a  person  to  receive 
welfare  assistance.  In  layman's  language, 
the  issue  revolves  around  how  you  cal- 
culate a  person's  earned  income  or  lack 
of  income  after  deducting  work  expenses 
and  certain  Federal  allowances. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  explain  the 
different  formulas,  I  will  merely  note  that 
less  than  100  persons  are  cut  off  from 
their  welfare  payments  in  any  one  year 
because  of  the  State  test  who  would  not 
also  be  excluded  by  the  Federal  test.  The 
important  thing  to  observe  is  that  no 
one  is  cut  off  who  is  blind,  or  disabled, 
or  unemployed.  We  are  talking  solely 
about  people  who  are  able  to  earn  a  wage 
or  income. 

Insofar  as  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
pajTnents,  again  there  would  only  be  a 
slight  increase  resulting  from  use  of  the 
Federal  requirement.  For  example,  If 
we  apply  the  State  test  to  a  typical  in- 
dividual with  a  wife  and  two  children 
who  earns  a  monthly  salary  equal  to  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  welfare  payment  of 
$76  a  month.  The  same  persons  would 
be  given  $84  a  month  in  welfare  as- 
sistance should  the  Federal  rule  apply. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  difference  of  $8  a 
month.  It  is  true  even  this  sum  is  impor- 
tant to  a  lower-income  family,  but  I 
must  ask.  Is  it  a  difference  great  enough 
to  justify  denying  everyone  in  the  State, 
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whether  blind,  disabled,  or  unemployed, 
of  his  right  to  receive  welfare  help?  Of 
course  it  is  not,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  see  how  anyone  at  HEW  ever 
conceived  of  this  malicious  fear  tactic. 
Mr.  President,  the  Impact  of  the  State 
regulation  is  equally  minor  when  one 
looks  at  the  State  residency  rule.  What 
the  State  does  is  to  end  payments  to  ap- 
plicants who  are  no  longer  within 
Arizona  after  an  absence  of  3  consecu- 
tive months. 

The  restriction  does  not  apply  to  per- 
sons who  depart  from  Arizona  if  they 
return  in  less  than  3  full  months.  Nor 
does  it  impose  a  3 -month  waiting  period 
on  persons  newly  arriving  in  Arizona.  It 
only  applies  to  ladividuals  who  choose 
to  stay  outside  of  Arizona's  borders  for 
In  excess  of  3  consecutive  months. 

Once  we  have  the  group  clearly  in 
mind  we  can  see  it  does  not  number  a 
very  large  one.  The  best  figure  anyone 
has  given  me  is  100  or  less  yearly. 

And  I  should  add  that  simply  because 
100  or  fewer  applicants  are  disqualified 
from  getting  continued  assistance  from 
Arizona  does  not  mean  they  are  sus- 
pended in  limbo  without  any  right  to  aid. 
Oh  no,  their  ability  to  receive  welfare 
money  is  not  at  question.  Most  likely  all 
these  same  Individuals  are  entitled  to 
apply  for  and  receive  welfare  assistance 
at  the  new  place  where  they  are  residing. 
So  truly  what  Is  at  issue  is  not  whether 
these  people  can  continue  to  receive  wel- 
fare grants,  but  whether  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  become  eligible  for  welfare  in 
more  than  one  State  at  the  same  time. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  conclusion  the 
welfare  conflict  between  Arizona  and  the 
Federal  Government  actually  involves 
the  ability  of  one,  and  certainly  not  more 
than  200  persons  to  receive  continued 
welfare  aid.  To  my  mind,  any  effort  by 
the  Government  to  push  for  this  end  by 
endangering  the  welfare  rights  of  nearly 
82,000  other  individuals  smacks  of  dic- 
tatorial practices.  I  am  certain  such  an 
abuse  of  public  trust  could  never  stand 
up  in  the  courts. 

In  fact,  the  punishment  Is  so  ridiculous 
on  its  face  I  wonder  if  someone  along  the 
bureaucratic  line  is  attempting  to  em- 
barrass the  President  and  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Can  it  be  that  a  long-en- 
trenched middle  level  bureaucrat  'las 
misguidedly  or  perhaps  intentionally 
worked  his  own  will,  his  own  wishes  for 
a  particular  outcome,  onto  the  policy  of 
his  own  administrator  or  chief? 

It  is  curious  in  the  Arizona  case  that 
the  hearing  officer  who  proposed  such  a 
ludicrous  decision  and  ignored  several 
legal  and  constitutional  mandates  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  employed  as  a  Fed- 
eral welfare  worker  since  1945.  Could  his 
long  years  of  doing  things  according  to 
his  own  policy,  acquired  in  his  early  prac- 
tice, have  caused  him  to  be  oblivious  to 
the  changed  policies  of  a  new  administra- 
tion? Might  the  long  period  of  his  em- 
ployment in  the  welfare  field  have  de- 
veloped an  attitude  of  self-assurance  so 
that  he  felt  no  compulsion  to  foUow  or 
find  out  about  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  or  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  constitutional  due  process'  I 
hope  not.  But  I  must  point  out,  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, these  are  the  classic  symptoms  of 
bureaucratic  fever. 

Whatever  its  cause,  the  Arizona  wel- 
fare proceeding  is  a  terrible  example  of 
bureaucracy  run  wild.  The  hearing  was 
not  guided  in  conformity  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  It  was  de- 
void of  the  most  basic  rules  of  procedure 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
State  was  intimidated  by  the  threat  of  a 
penalty  so  severe  and  irrational  it  vio- 
lated the  bounds  of  due  process.  And  the 
record  sent  up  to  the  Administrator  falls 
to  set  out  any  findings  at  all  on  certain 
key  issues  which  are  vital  to  the  outcome 
of  the  controversy. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  felt 
compelled  to  send  a  letter  today  to  Mr. 
Twiname,  the  HEW  Administrator,  pro- 
testing the  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
manner  in  which  the  hearing  was  con- 
ducted. His  only  recourse,  as  I  see  it,  is 
to  declare  the  first  hearing  a  false  start 
and  to  begin  over. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  urged  Mr. 
Twiname  to  either  drop  the  matter  en- 
tirely or  to  call  a  new  hearing  limited  to 
the  same  three  or  four  regulations  con- 
sidered at  the  first  hearing.  And,  most 
importantly,  if  a  new  hearing  is  held,  I 
have  asked  the  Administrator  to  issue 
firm  guidelines  for  its  fair  operation. 
Specifically,  I  propose  the  session  be  held 
in  strict  adherence  to  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  fairness  laid  down  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  ex- 
aminer must  be  told  to  consider  questions 
involving  the  validity  of  HEW  regula- 
tions and  he  must  be  ordered  to  rule  on 
all  matters  of  law.  In  addition,  he  should 
fully  set  out  the  reasons  for  his  con- 
clusion on  issues  of  law,  as  well  as  issues 
of  fact. 

Furthermore,  the  examiner  must  be  di- 
rected to  take  testimony  and  render 
findings  on  the  factual  question  of  ex- 
actly how  many  persons  and  how  much 
money  is  involved  In  the  differences  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  regulation. 
And,  without  delay,  the  Administrator 
should  announce  that  HEW  is  dropping 
its  threat  to  withhold  all  or  any  welfare 
moneys.  If  he  is  not  resourceful  enough 
to  frame  a  sensible  and  related  means 
of  enforcement  which  will  not  put  the 
whole  State  welfare  system  in  jeopardy, 
then  someone  else  with  more  imagination 
should  take  over  the  job. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
deplore  this  outrageous  incident  of  mid- 
dle management  tyranny.  In  these  few 
minutes  I  have  listed  several  instances 
of  flagrant  neglect  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  the  true  needs  of  the  people. 
I  have  not  even  gotten  into  the  merits 
of  the  disagreements  between  the  State 
and  HEW  relative  to  their  conflicting 
interpretations  of  the  Federal  welfare 
law.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  intend  to 
explore  in  a  second  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  near  future.  It  will  suffice 
for  now  to  assure  my  colleagues  Arizona's 
claims  are  not  trumped  up  or  devious, 
but  are  quite  sound  and  serious.  Rather, 
I  think  the  major  point  of  my  speech  to- 
day should  be  the  poignant  reminder  it 
gives  to  all  Senators  that  this  example 
of  dictatorial  abuse  might  happen  in  your 
State  as  well  as  in  Arizona.  Sure  as  the 
sun  rises  it  will  imless  we  begin  to  clamp 
on  reasonable  controls  over  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  that  readers 
can  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  Issues 
at  question,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  HEW 
news  relesise  announcins'  the  findings  of 
the  hearing  examiner,  the  abrupt  notice 
given  to  Arizona  of  the  examiner's  pro- 
posed decision,  the  complete  text  of  the 
findings  and  report  of  the  examiner, 
Arizona's  reply  brief  and  proposed  find- 
ings which  were  submitted  to  the  exami- 
ner, the  text  of  relevant  sections  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as  codi- 
fied in  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  the  text  of  my  letter  mailed  today 
to  John  D.  Twiname,  Administrator  of 
HEW's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEW   News   Relkasb 

A  Federal  hearing  examiner  has  recom- 
mended that  Arizona  be  found  out  of  com- 
pliance with  Federal  welfare  law,  HEW's  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service  announced 
today. 

Examiner  Edward  K.  Adelshelm  made  the 
recommendation  In  a  November  27,  1670.  re- 
port to  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
trator John  D.  Twiname,  who  have  final  au- 
thority under  HEW  regulations  in  Issues  In- 
volving State  compliance  with  Federal  wel- 
fare law. 

Mr.  Twiname  has  60  days  to  decide  whether 
to  withhold  applicable  Federal  funds  from 
Arizona  until  It  comes  Into  compliance  with 
Federal  requirements. 

Examiner  Adelshelm  prop)osed  these  find- 
ings: 

— Contrary  to  Federal  law,  Arizona  termi- 
nates payments  to  recipients  who  are  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  State  for  over  90  days. 
In  effect  Imposing  a  residence  requirement. 

— In  disregarding  certain  earned  income  of 
welfare  recipients  as  required  by  Federal 
law  In  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  program,  the  State  disre- 
gards the  first  $30  of  such  Income  plus  one- 
third  of  the  remainder  from  a  net  amount 
rather  than  the  gross  income  as  required. 

— The  State  plan  makes  no  provision  for  a 
State-level  advisory  committee  of  recipients 
and  representatives  of  public  and  private 
groups  for  the  AFDC  and  CbUd  Welfare 
Services  programs. 

The  Examiner  held  a  hearing  on  the  issues 
August  18-19,  1970,  in  San  Francisco,  CaU- 
fornla. 

In  releasing  the  examiner's  report,  Mr. 
Twiname  advised  all  the  parties  that  they 
may  within  20  days  file  exceptions  to  the 
recommended  findings  and  proposed  decision, 
and  supporting  briefs  or  statements. 

He  also  Invited  the  parties  "to  Include  In 
a  separate  brief  or  statement  their  comments 
as  to  whether.  In  event  I  decide  to  uphold 
the  Examiner's  proposed  decision,  funds  shall 
be  withheld  for  all  aspects  of  the  program  . . . 
or  whether  only  certain  categories  of  funds 
shall  be  withheld." 

His  decision  may  be  appealed  In  the  U.S. 
Appeals  Court. 

D«3»ARTMENT      OF      HEALTH,      EDUCATION,      AND 

Welfare  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Srav- 
icE,  in  the  Mattes  of  thi  Arizona  Con- 
roRMiTT  Hearing 

to  all  parties 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  Hearing  Exam- 
iner's proposed  decision,  dated  November  27, 
1970.  Please  be  advised  that  as  allowed  by  45 
CFR  213J2(b)  (2)  you  "may,  within  20  days, 
file  with  the  Administrator  exceptions  to  the 
recommended  findings  and  proposed  decision 
and  a  supporting  brief  or  statement." 

Also  be  advised  that  in  accordance  with  46 
CFR  213.32(c),  all  partlee  are  Invited  to  In- 
clude In  a  separate  brief  or  statement  their 
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briefs  must   be  postmarked  no  later 
December  17,  1970. 

John  D.  Twtname, 
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matter  of  the  continuance  of  grants 
State  of  Arizona  under  titles  I,  IV, 
I  jid  XIV  of  the  social  security  act) 
case  was  heard  before  the  underslgr.f:d 
Examiner,  pursuant  to  a  Notlc    of 
published   on  July   10.   1970  Ir.   :he 
Register.  Volume  35.   No.   133.  page 
on    Augiist    18   and    19,    1970   In   San 

California, 
parties  In  this  proceeding  are: 

and  Rehabilitation   Service  of  the 

States  Department  of   Health,  Edu- 

.  and  Welfare  (DHEW).  John  D.  Twl- 

Admlnlstrator,  represented  by  Steph- 

Naldoff.  Assistant  Regional  Attorney. 

San    Francisco,    R.    T.    Manuel,    Jr.. 

y  Regional  Attorney.  DHEW,  San  Fran- 

and  Borge  Varmer,  Office  of  the  Gen- 

(k)uncU.  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.; 

State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 

John  O.  Graham,  Commissioner,  repre- 

by  Peter  Sownle.  Assistant  Attorney 

Michael  S.  Flam,  Assistant  Attorney 

,  and  Fred   W.  Stork.   Assistant  At- 

General,   Phoenix,   Arizona. 

Welfare  Rights  Organization  rep- 

ed  by  Jerry  Levine.  Director  of  Lltlga- 

Marlcopa    County    Legal    Aid    Society, 

Arizona,   and  Mark  B.  Raven,  Staff 

,-,    Legal    Aid    Society    of    the    Pima 

Bar  Association.  Tucson.  Arizona; 

AfHUates  of  the  National  Welfare 
Organization     represented     by     Mr. 
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Ma|1copa   County   Legal   Aid  Clients  rep- 
by    Mr.    Levine.    Peter    Nussbaum. 
Attorney.    Center    on    Social    Welfare 
and  Law.  New  York.  New  York,  and 
C.  Rauch,  Attorney-at-Law.  Phoenix: 
Rights   Organization   of    Arizona, 
represented   by   Mr.    Levine;    and 
lebelina    Nahillna    Be    Agadltahe.    Inc. 
1      Clients      represented      by      Martha 
Attorney,   and    Roy    Ward,    Attorney. 
Tubal  Cltv     Arizona. 

Pa:  tlcipating   as   amid   c^iriae  are: 

on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law 
by  Mr.  Nussbaum  and 
ago     Legal     Service     represented     by 
nd^ay   Brew,   Sells.   Arizona. 

letter  dated  July   8.    1970    (quoted   In 
Uotlce  of  Hearing).  Mr.  Twlname  notl- 
Graham  that  It  appeared  that  there 
serious    questions   as   to   whether   the 
State    plan    met    requirements    of 
Fedetal  law  and  regulations  and.  therefore, 
eligibility   of   Arizona   to   continue  to 
e    Federal    funds    under    Titles    I.    IV 
A   or   B>.   X.   or   XTV   of  the   Social 
Act    for    operation    of    programs 
such  titles.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to 
ajuttifirlty  and  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
tration    of    such    titles.    Mr.    Twlname 
notlqed    the    Arizona   State   Department    of 
c  Welfare  that   It   would  have  an  oa- 
port-inlty  for  a  hearing,  as  provided  for  In 
sections   4.    404(a),    1004,   and    1404   of   the 
nd  45  CFR  201.5.  on  the  que^^tlon   of 
further    Federal    grants    may    be 
to  the  State  under  Titles  I.  IV   (Part 
!C,    nnd   XIV   of   the    Act.    and   that    It 
oulp    have   an    opportunity   for   a    hearlne 
p  question  of  whether  further  Federal 
s    mav   be    made   to   tho    State    under 
rv  (Part  B>    of  the  Act. 


tier 


In  his  letter  dated  July  8.  1970.  to  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Twlname  set  forth  four  isaues 
which,  he  anticipated,  would  be  Involved 
In  the  hearing.  The  four  Issues  specified  by 
Mr.  Twlname  were  the  Issues,  and  the  only 
issues,  concerning  which  documentary  and 
oral  evidence  was  Introduced  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

issrE  wo.  1 — residency  reqt-irement 

This  Issue  Is  whether  the  State  plans  for 
the  OAA.  APDC,  AB.  and  APTD  programs, 
which  provide  for  termination  of  aid  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  90  days  to  recipients 
who  are  residents  of  the  State  taut  have 
been  temporarily  absent  for  such  period, 
are  in  compliance  with  section  202.3  of  the 
DHEW  regulations.  34  F.R.  8715.  June  3. 
1969. 

The  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
bearing  on  this  Issue  are.  In  pertinent  part, 
as  follows: 

Section  2(b)  : 

"The   Secretary  •   •   •  shall    not    approve 
any  plan  which  Imposes,   as  a  condition  of 
eligibility   for   assistance   under   the   plan — 
•  *  •  •  • 

(2)  any  residence  requirement  which  (A) 
In  the  case  of  applicants  for  old-age  assist- 
ance excludes  any  resident  of  the  State  who 
has  resided  therein  five  years  during  the  nine 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  application 
for  old-age  assistance  and  has  resided  there- 
in continuously  for  one  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  application,  •   •   •  " 

Section  402  ( b )  : 

"The  Secretary  •  •  •  shall  not  approve 
anv  plan  which  Imposes  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  a  residence  requirement  which 
denies  aid  with  respect  to  any  child  residing 
In  the  State  ( 1 )  who  has  resided  in  the  State 
for  one  year  Immediately  preceding  the  ap- 
plication for  such  aid.  or  (2)  who  was  bom 
within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the 
application,  if  the  parent  or  other  relative 
with  whom  the  child  Is  living  has  resided  In 
the  State  for  one  year  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  birth." 

Section  1002(b)  : 

"The  Secretary  •  •  •  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  aid  to  the  bUnd  under  the 
plan — 

( 1 )  Any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State  who  has 
resided  therein  five  years  during  the  nine 
years  immediately  preceding  the  application 
for  aid  and  has  resided  therein  continuously 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  ap- 
plication;  •   •   •  " 

Section  1402  ( b »  : 

"The  Secretary  •  •  •  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  under  the  plan — 

(1)  Any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State  who  has 
resided  therein  five  years  during  the  nine 
years  immediately  preceding  the  application 
for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled and  has  resided  therein  continuously 
for  one  year  Immediately  preceding  the  ap- 
plication:   •    »    •   " 

The  above-quoted  statutory  provisions 
have  been  Implemented  by  regulations.  46 
CFR  202.3.  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.3  Condition  of  plan  approval; 
prohibition  against  exclusion  of  residents. 

(a)  A  State  plan  for  OAA.  AFDC.  AB. 
APTD.  or  AABD.  to  be  approved  under  sec- 
tion 2.  402.  1002,  1402,  or  1602.  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  (42  tJ.S.C. 
302.  602.  1202,  1352.  1382)  may  not  impose, 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  such  aid  or 
assistance,  any  residence  reqvilrement  which 
excludes  any  Individual  who  resides  in  the 
State 

(b)  A  State  plan  which  conditions  eligi- 
bility upon  residence  in  the  State  may  not 
exclude  from  eligibility  and  individual  who 


resides   in  the   State   under   the   following 
definition: 

A  resident  of  a  State  Is  one  who  is  living 
in  the  State  voluntarily  and  not  for  a  tem- 
porary purpooe,  that  Is.  with  no  intention 
of  presently  removing  therefrom.  A  child  is 
"residing  in  the  State'  if  he  Is  making  his 
home  in  the  State.  Temj)orary  absence  from 
the  State,  with  subsequent  returns  to  the 
State,  or  intent  to  return  when  the  pur- 
pobes  of  the  absence  have  been  accom- 
plished, shall  not  interrupt  continuity  of 
residence.  Residence  as  defined  fcM-  eligibility 
purf>os5s  under  a  State  plan  may  not  de- 
pend upon  the  reason  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual entered  the  State,  except  Insofar  as 
It  may  bear  up)on  whether  he  is  there  lor  a 
'temporary  purpose." 

(c)  A  State  must  determine  eligibility  for 
aid  or  assistance  with  respect  to  a  person's 
status  as  a  resident  of  that  State  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  Federal  policies  on  ac- 
ceptance of  applications  and  determination 
cf  eligibility,  including  the  requirement  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken  on  each  ap- 
plication. 

(d)  Any  State  which  has  imposed,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility,  a  requirement  which 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  in  para- 
graph (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  must  pro- 
vide effectively  methods  for  giving  notice  of 
its  present  erquirement  to  former  potential 
applicants  for  OAA,  AFDC.  AB.  APTD,  or 
AABD  and  to  other  Interested  persons.  The 
methods  which  the  State  agency  proposes 
to  meet  this  notice  requirement  must  be 
submitted  to  and  be  approved  by  the  Re- 
gional Commissioner,  SRS.  DHEW.  In  addi- 
tion, where  the  records  of  the  State  agency 
permit  identification  of  persons  whose  ap- 
plications have  been  denied  at  any  time 
within  the  past  year  by  reason  cf  such  an 
inconsistent  requirement,  the  State  agency 
must  give  jjrompt  written  notification  to 
such  persons  concerning  the  change  In  that 
requirement.  Such  notification  must  be 
given  within  90  days  of  publication  of  these 
regulations  and  must  clearly  explain  the 
rights  which  such  persons  have  under  these 
regulations." 

Section  46-209.B  of  the  Arizona  Revised 
Statutes  provides: 

"A  recipient  of  any  assistance  granted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  continued  on 
sisslstance  after  he  has  been  absent  from 
the  state  for  three  consecutive  months."' 

It  is  stipulated  that  this  provision  has 
been  adopted  In  the  State  plans  for  OAA, 
AFDC,  AB  and  APTD  by  section  3-303.2  of 
the  Arizona  APA  Manual  which  provides: 

'"Assistance  Payments  Out  of  State:  Recip- 
ients who  leave  the  State  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  returning  will  file  a  statement  of 
Intention  of  Residence,  DPW-317,  at  the 
County  Welfare  Department  prior  to  leaving 
the  State  In  order  to  establish  continued 
eligibility  during  their  absence,  or  for  a 
maxlmvim  p>erlod  of  90  days. 

"Recipients  who  leave  the  State  of  Arizona 
with  the  Intention  of  establishing  residence 
elsewhere  will  also  complete  the  form  DPW- 
317.  The  recipient  will  be  advised  that  as- 
sistance from  the  State  of  Arizona  will  be 
continued  only  until  his  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance can  be  established  In  the  other  state 
and  he  must  make  application  there  im- 
mediately after  arrival.  "The  County  Worker 
will  also"  write  to  the  County  Welfare  Office 
nearest  the  place  of  the  reciplent"s  new 
residence  Informing  them  of  his  presence  In 
that  state,  his  Intent  to  establish  residence, 
and  that  the  State  of  Arizona  will  discon- 
tinue assistance  Immediately  after  approval 
of  the  application  or  at  the  end  of  90  days, 
whichever  date  comes  first."" 

The  regulations  in  45  CFR  202  3  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Shapiro  v.  Thomp- 
son. 394  U.S.  (1969).  holding  that  duration- 
al residence  requirements  In  public  as- 
sistance     programs      are      unconstitutional. 
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Thus,  under  this  decision  the  Department  of 
Health,   Education,    and    Welfare   is    barred 
from   approving   any   State   plan    for   OAA, 
APDC,  AB,  and  APTD  which   Imposes  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
the  plan  any  residence  requirement  which 
excludes  any  resident  of  the  State.  Section 
46-209. B    of    the    Arizona    Revised    Statutes 
and    section    3-303.2    of    the    Arizona    APA 
Manual  provides  for  automatic  termination 
of  public  assistance  tinaer  the  four  assist- 
ance programs  when  a  recipient  has  been 
absent  from  the  State  foir  three  consecutive 
months  (or  over  90  days)  without  regard  to 
the  circumstances  surrounding  his  absence 
or  his  Intention  with  respect  to  returning  to 
the  State.  In  effect,  the  State"s  plan  provi- 
sions   establish    a    conclusive    presumption 
that  the  recipient  is  no  longer  a  resident  of 
the   State   by   reason   of   his   absence   of   90 
days.  The    result   of    such   conclusive    pre- 
sumption  is  the   automatic   termination   of 
assistance  after  a  reclplent"s  absence  of  90 
days,   and    this    creates,    as    a    condition    of 
eligibility  for  assistance,  a  residence  require- 
ment which  excludes  a  resident  of  the  State 
in  contravention  of  the  above-quoted  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  read 
In  light  of  the  decision  in  Shapiro  v.  Thomp- 
son, and  in  contravention  of  45  CFR   202.3. 
The  State  argues  that  45  CFR  202.3  Is  In- 
valid.  The  Hearing   Examiner's   response   to 
this  argument  must  be  that  it  Is  beyond  his 
authority  to  rule  upon  the  validity  of  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  that  for  present  pur- 
poses the  validity  of  such  regulations  must 
be  assumed.  The  State  also  argues  that  the 
statutory    authority    of    the    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  limited  to 
rejecting  State  plans  which  contain  residence 
requirements  which  do  not  comport  with  the 
Act,  and  that  the  Secretary  Is  without  au- 
thority to  reject  a  State  plan  which  termi- 
nates assistance  to  Individuals  who  are  ab- 
sent  from  the   State  for  more  than   three 
consecutive  months.  The  State  Is  drawing  a 
distinction    between    the    determination    of 
Initial  eligibility  of  an  applicant  for  public 
assistance  and  the  determination  of  his  con- 
tinuing eligibility.  "The  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder  make  no  such  distinction. 
The  termination  of  assistance  to  a  resident 
who  leaves  the  State  without  losing  his  resi- 
dence Is  as   much   an   "exclusion"   of  that 
resident  of  the  State  as  an  "exclusion"  of  a 
resident    In    an     initial    determination    of 
ineligibility. 

ISSUE  NO.  2 DISREGARD  OF  EARNED  INCOME 

IN  AFDC 

This  Issue  Is  Whether  the  State  plan  pro- 
vision for  the  AFDC  program  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  disregarding  earned  Income, 
which  provides  for  application  of  the 
amounts  of  such  income  to  be  disregarded 
first  against  the  net  income  instead  of  the 
gross  Income,  is  in  compliance  with  45  CFR 
233.20(a)  (7)  (1). 

The  section   of   the   Social   Security   Act 
bearing   on    this    issue    is   402(a)  (8)  (A)  (11) 
which  provides  that  the  State  agency  shall 
with  respect  to  any  month  disregard — 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(U)  m  the  case  of  earned  Income  of  a 
dependent  child  not  included  under  clause 
(1),  a  relative  receiving  such  aid,  and  any 
other  individual  (living  In  the  same  home  as 
such  relative  and  child)  whose  needs  are 
taken  into  account  In  making  such  determi- 
nation, the  first  830  of  the  total  of  such 
earned  income  for  such  month  plus  one- 
third  of  the  remainder  of  such  income  for 
such  month  (except  that  the  provisions  of 
this  clause  (11)  shall  not  apply  to  earned 
income  derived  from  participation  on  a  proj- 
ect maintained  under  the  programs  estab- 
"ahed  by  section  432(b)(2)   and  (3));" 

This  provision  was  enacted  with  the  Social 
H«;urlty  Amendments  of  1967.  and,  although 


It  was  optional  for  any  period  beginning 
after  December  31,  1967  and  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1969,  it  became  mandatory  effective 
July  1,  1969  (section  202(c)  of  P.L.  90-248). 
Section  402(a)  (8)  (A)  (11)  has  been  Imple- 
mented by  regulations,  46  CFR  233.20(a)  (7) 
(i),  which  provide  that  a  SUte  plan  for 
AFDC  must: 

""Provide  that  the  following  method  will 
be  used  for  disregarding  earned  Income:  "The 
applicable  amounts  of  earned  Income  to  be 
disregarded  will  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount  of  'earned  Income,"  and  all  work  ex- 
penses, personal  and  non-personal,  will  then 
be  deducted.  Only  the  net  amount  remain- 
ing will  be  applied  in  determining  need  and 
the  amount  of  the  assistance  pasrment." 

It  Is  stipulated  by  all  parties  that  the 
Arizona  State  plan  for  AFDC  provides  that 
the  earnings  exemption  of  $30  per  month 
plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  must  be 
applied  to  net  earnings,  that  Is,  gross  earn- 
ings minus  the  cost  of  employment  allow- 
ances, and  that  this  method  is  set  forth  in 
item  2.B.3  of  the  Instructions  accompanying 
form  DPW-324.  Stipulation  No.  12  and  HEW 
Exhibit  No.  2  establish  that  Item  2.B.3  of  In- 
structions for  DPW-324  includes,  with  re- 
spect to  budget  computation,  the  following 
method  of  disregarding  earned  Income: 

"(11)  Enter  the  Gross  Earnings  from  Em- 
ployment of  all  adult  recipients;  and  of  any 
child  recipient  whose  earnings  are  not  to- 
tally disregarded. 

"(12)  Enter  the  cost  of  employment  allow- 
ance(s).  (See  3-1120.5D). 

"(13)  Subtract  line  (12)  from  line  (11)  and 
enter  difference. 

"(14)  Enter  amount  of  earnings  disre- 
garded by  law  or  policy  (i.e.,  ADC:  "$30  + 
Vj;"  AB  "$85+1/4  •) 

'"(16)  Subtract  Une  (14)  from  line  (13) 
and  enter  difference.  Note:  In  lines  (16) 
and  (17).  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  amounts  set 
aside  for  the  future  Identifiable  needs  of 
ADC  Children.  Note  the  amount  and  purpose 
of  the  'set  aside"  In  the  case  record."' 

"The  State  does  not  dispute  that  45  CFR 
233.20(a)  (7)  (1)  requires  that  the  State  plan 
for  AFDC  must  provide  that  the  disregarding 
of  earned  income  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  gross  earned  Income,  that  is.  the  individu- 
al's earnings  before  any  deduction  for  work 
expenses,  whereas  the  State  plan  for  AFDC 
provides  that  work  expenbes  (the  cost  of  em- 
ployment allowances)  are  deducted  from 
gross  earnings,  and  that  the  disregarding  of 
earned  Income  is  then  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  remaining  net  earnings.  It  is  the 
State's  position  with  respect  to  the  obvious 
conflict  between  the  DHEW  regulations  and 
the  State's  plan  provisions  that  the  regula- 
tions are  invalid.  As  stated  above,  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner  considers  It  beyond  his  prov- 
ince to  rule  upon  the  validity  of  regulations 
of  DHEW  and,  Instead,  must  assume  their 
validity  for  present  purposes. 

ISSUE  NO.   3 — ELIGIBILITY  FOB  AFDO — ^LEGAL 
CUSTODY 

This  issue  Is  whether  the  State  plan  pro- 
vision for  the  AFDC  program  that  the  care- 
taker-relative or  the  welfare  department 
must  have  legal  custody  of  a  child  whose  sib- 
lings are  also  receiving  AFDC  in  the  home  of 
their  natural  parent  (s)  in  order  for  such 
child  to  be  eligible  for  AFDC  Is  In  compli- 
ance with  section  402(a)  (10)  of  thte  Act  and 
whether  such  exclusion  from  eligibility  for 
AFDC  of  similarly  situated  children  on  a  ba- 
sis unrelated  to  need  Is  a  reasonable  classifi- 
cation consistent  with  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  Arizona  State 
plan  for  AFDC  now  In  effect  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  in  section  3-401.3  of  the 
State  Assistance  Manual; 

"A  relative  of  a  natural  parent  who  Is  an 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  recipient  cannot 
be  approved  for  an  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 


dren grant  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  children 
of  said  parent  unless  said  relative  or  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  has  legal  custody 
of  the  child  or  children  named  in  the  appli- 
cation. The  custody  order  will  be  waived  in 
cases  where  due  to  the  Ulness  of  the  parent 
it  is  the  medical  recommendation  that  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  the  children  not  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  parent  for  a  given  period  of 
time." 

Section  402(a)  (10)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requires  that  the  State  plan  provide  "that 
all  individuals  wishing  to  make  application 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  that 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  shall 
be  furnished  with  reasonable  promptness 
to  all  eligible  individuals."" 

The  Hearing  Examiner  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  Exhibits  introduced  in 
the  record  with  respect  to  Issue  No.  3.  to 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing,  and  to  those 
portions  of  the  briefs  and  the  reply  brlels  of 
the  parties  devoted  to  Issue  No.  3.  The  Hear- 
ing Examiner  accepts  that  it  has  been  and 
Is  the  long  standing  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
of  all  predecessor  agencies  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  that  a  State  plan  must  contain 
only  those  eligibility  conditions  which  result 
In  an  equitable  treatment  of  Individuals  In 
similar  circumstances  and.  further,  that  ex- 
clusions, or  differences  in  treatment,  of  In- 
dividuals which  bear  no  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  public 
asslsunce  programs  have  been  rejected.  Be- 
cause of  his  recommended  finding  No.  6  (see 
below)  the  Hearing  Examiner  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  here  reciting  or  summarizing  the  evidence 
and  arguments  with  respect  to  Issue  No.   3. 

ISSUE    NO.    4 ADVISORY    COMMITTEE,    AFDC-CWS 

This  Issue  Is  whether  the  State  plans  for 
the  AFDC  and  CWS  programs  pursuant  to 
"ntle  rv.  Part  A  or  Part  B  of  the  Act,  with 
respect  to  an  AFDC-CWS  advisory  commit- 
tee In  the  administration  of  the  service  pro- 
grams for  families  and  children,  are  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  in  45  CFR 
220.4. 

The  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
bearing  on  this  Issue  Is.  In  pertinent  part,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  402(a)  A  State  plan  for  aid  and  serv- 
ices to    needy  famlUes  with  chUdren  must 
•  •  •  •  • 

(5)  provide  •  •  •  such  methods  of  ad- 
ministration •  •  •  as  are  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  necessary  for 'the  proper  and 
efficient   operation  of  the  plan.  •   »   •" 

Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  45  CFR  220.4.  pro- 
vide. In  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

"(a)  An  advisory  committee  on  AFDC  and 
CWS  programs  must  be  established  at  the 
State  level  and  at  local  levels  where  the  pro- 
grams are  locally  administered,  except  that 
In  local  Jurisdictions  with  small  caseloads 
alternate  procedures  for  securing  similar  par- 
ticipation may  be  established.  The  State  plan 
must  show  that  the  advisory  committee  will: 

"(1)  Advise  the  principal  policy  setting 
and  administrative  officials  of  the  agency 
and  have  adequate  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful participation  in  policy  development  and 
program  administration.  Including  the  fur- 
therance of  recipient  participation  In  the 
program  of  the  agency, 

"(2)  Include  representatives  of  other 
State  agencies  concerned  with  services,  rep- 
sentatlves  of  professional,  civic  or  other 
public  or  private  organizations,  private  citi- 
zens interested  and  experienced  in  service 
programs,  and  recipients  of  assistance  or 
services  or  their  representatives  who  shall 
constitute  at  least  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship. Such  recipients  or  their  representatives 
must  be  selected  In  a  manner  that  will  as- 
sure the  participation  of  the  recipients  in  the 
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selection  process  and  that  they  are  repre- 
;lve    of     reclplsnts    of    assistance    or 
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Be  provided  such  staff  assistance  from 
the  agency  and  such  Independent 
_„al  assistance  as  are  needed  to  enable 
make  effective  recommendations. 
)  Be  provided  with  financial  arrange- 
i,  where  necessary,  to  make  possible  the 
ipatlon  or  recipients  In  the  work  of  the 
ittee  structure." 

record  abundantly  establishes  that  the 

a    State    plan    contains    no    provision 

pTylng    with    the    above-quoted   regula- 

5    and  that  the  State  has  purposelully 

.;ed  any  such  provisions  Trom  Its  plan 

S'  rvlces  to  needy  families  and  children. 

til  brief  and  reply  brief  the  State  takes 

p  asltlon  that  It  Is  under  no  obligation  to 
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Recommended  fiiidinga 
^-jn   consideration  of   the   entire  record, 
]  tearing  EScaminer  recommends  the  fol- 
g  findings: 

h  regard  to  Issue  No.  1, 
Jnder  the  Arizona  plans  for  OAA,  AFDC. 
md  APTD  assistance  Is  automatically 
nated  when  a  recipient  has  been  absent 
the  State  for  over  90  days  without  re- 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  absence. 
The  provision  In  the  Arizona  plans  for 
AFDC.  AB,  and  APTD  for  the  termlna- 
3f  assistance  when  a  recipient  has  been 
It  from  the  State  for  over  90  days  im- 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  such 
€,    a   residence    requirement   which 

some  residents  of  the  State  and  does 

comply  with  provisions  of  sections  2(b), 

),  002(b),  And  1402(b)    of  the  Social 

ity  Act  and  45  CFR  202.3. 

;h  regard  to  Issue  No.  2, 

For    the    purpose    of    calculating    the 

of  Income  to  be  applied   In  deter- 

need.  the  Arizona  AFDC  plan  pre- 

the  following  method  with  respect 

.„ed   Income   and   work   expenses:    All 

expenses  allowed  under  the  plan  are 

_,ted  from  gross  earnings;   the  $30  pliis 

Jilrd  of  the  remainder  of  earned  Income 

calculated  on  the  basis  of,  and  de- 

.  from,  the  reduced  amount;  subject  to 

disregards  not  at  issue  here,  the  re- 

.jig  amount  Is  applied  In  determining 

and  the  amount  of  assistance. 

Under  the  msmdatory  requirement  of 

PR  233.20(a)  (7)  (1),  a  State  plan  must 

de  that  applicable  amounts  of  earned 

e  to  be  disregarded  will  be  deducted 

the   gross   amount  of  earned   Income, 

that  all  work  expenses  will  then  be  de- 

d  in  arriving  at  the  amount  to  be  ap- 

In  determining  need  suad  the  amount 
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The  Arizona  plan  for  AFDC  is  not  in 
]illance  with  the  requirement  set  forth 
)   CFR   233.20(a)  (7)  (1). 
th  regard  to  Issue  No.  3, 
The  Government,  which  Is  the  moving 
herein,  has  not  sustained  Ita  burden 
ptoof  that  the  exclusion  provided  for  In 
sectlan  3-401.3  of  the  State  Assistance  Man- 
\ial    Is   not  In  compliance  with  section  402 
(a)  ( 10)    of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Is 
an  I  nreasonable  and  therefore  invalid  clas- 
slfio.tlon  under  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  T  Itle  rV-A  of  the  Act. 
W  th  regard  to  Issue  No.  4, 

7.  The  Arizona  plan  for  AFDC-CWS  omits 
any  jrovlslon  for  a  State-level  Advisory  Com- 
mlttee  on  AFDC  and  CWS  programs. 

8.  The  Arizona  plan  for  AFDC-CWS  U  not 
In  c(  mpUance  with  the  requirement  set  forth 
in  43  CFR  220.4. 

Proposed  decision 
T4e  Hearing  Examiner  proposes  that  the 
Adn  Inlstrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehablllta- 
tlonf  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  conclude  that  the 
Arizona  State  plans  for  OAA,  AFDC,  CWS, 
AB,  and  APTD  do  not  comply  with  Federal 
requirements. 

Edward  K.  Adelshzim, 

Hearing  Examiner. 
PoBTLAND,  Oreo..  November  27.  1970. 

Arizona's  Reflt  Brief 
(In  the  matter  of  conformity  of  public  assist- 
ance plan  of  the  State  of  Arizona  with  the 
Social  Security  Act) 

RZ7LT    BRIEF 

In  replying  to  the  briefs  filed  by  all  parties. 
Including  Amicus,  one  point  should  be  made 
crystal  clear.  The  testimony  presented  by  the 
parties,  except  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  was  not  within  the 
framework  relevancy.  The  testimony  bore  no 
relationship  to  "policy"  but  went  directly  to 
that  of  "practice."  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  objected  to 
this  kind  of  testimony  at  the  Hearing  (see 
T.44  and  45),  however,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relied  upon 
It  In  their  brief. 

Using  the  testimony  regarding  practice, 
and  their  conclusive  presumption  that  their 
regulations  are  law,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bootstrapped 
themselves  into  a  position  of  bureaucratic 
dlety. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  boldly  contends  the  rule  of  "sub- 
stantial failure"  as  set  forth  in  the  Act  is 
not  In  Issue.  This  position  Is  offered  without 
any  authority.  Congress  does  not  pass  stat- 
utes for  the  sake  of  an  administrative  Agen- 
cy to  give  lip  service  to  their  enforcement. 
Neither  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  nor  any  other  party,  proved 
Arizona's  plan  "falls  to  substantially  comply 
with  the  Act"  or  that  there  were  a  "signifi- 
cant number  of  cases"  which  demonstrated  a 
fallvire  to  comply. 

ISSUE    NO.    1 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  grotesquely  interprets  the  Act 
by  stating  the  statutes  call  for  "residency 
per  se"  and  "durational  residency."  This 
construction  has  no  foundation  In  the  law. 
Also,  reliance  upon  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394 
U.S.  618  (1969)  does  not  support  this  con- 
struction. Shapiro  never  held  any  portion 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  Invalid  or 
unconstitutional.  Consequently,  reliance  up- 
on the  severability  clause  of  the  Act  (5  1103) 
18  not  applicable.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  cannot  declare  a 
statute  of  Congress  Invalid  or  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Further,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  relies  upon  evidentiary 
matters  not  presented  at  the  Hearing.  Such 
a  tactic  violates  all  notions  of  fair  play, 
(Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Exhibit  "C"  attached  to  their  Opening 
Brief) .  Exhibit  "C"  should  be  stricken  from 
the  record. 

In  conclusion,  Arizona  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  through  legal  argimaent  In 
their  Opening  Brief  the  validity  of  Its  policy 
as  being  In  conformity  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

ISSUE    NO.    2 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Is 
wrong  In  Its  statement  that  there  was  only 
an  Interim  policy  as  to  deduction  of  work 
expenses  when  In  fact  such  work  expenses 
were  deducted  all  along.  The  regrilatlon 
45  C.F.R.  233.20(a)  (7)  (1)  Is  an  unauthorized 
regulation  that  Is  not  In  oonfonnlty  with  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Arguments  of  all  the  parties  are  only  at- 
tempts to  receive  the  Issue  piecemeal. 
Clauses  (7)  and  (8)  must  be  taken  In  their 
entirety  to  arrive  at  the  proper  method  of 
computing  the  deductions.  (The  brief  of 
Center   on   Social   Welfare  Policy  and  Law 


as  Amicus  Curiae  used  the  figure  of  $50.00 
for  work  expenses  In  the  Federal  method 
and  $40.00  for  work  expenses  In  the  Arizona 
method,  thvis  distorting  the  figures  of  the 
final  amounts  of  grant  In  the  example. 

The  features  of  clause  (8)  are  given  ef- 
fect after  clause  (7)  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  provide  that.  In  making  the  deter- 
mination under  clause  (7),  the  State 
agency — 

"Except  that,  with  respect  to  any  month 
the  State  agency  shall  not  disregard  any 
earned  Income  (other  than  Income  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (B) )  of — 

"(D)  any  of  such  persons  specified  In 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  If  with  re- 
spect to  such  month  the  income  of  the  per- 
sons so  specified  (within  the  meaning  of 
clause  (7) )  was  In  excess  of  their  need  as 
determined  by  the  State  agency  pursuant 
to    clause    (7)     (without    regard    to    clause 

(8))  — 

Therefore,  any  expenses  reasonably  attrib- 
utable to  the  earning  of  any  such  Income 
must  be  deducted  without  taking  Into  con- 
sideration Income  to  be  disregarded  In  clause 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (A). 

For  the  first  month  the  Income  exemp'.lona 
or  the  disregards  cannot  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count because  the  needs  of  such  persons 
were  not  met  by  the  furnishing  of  aid  under 
the  plan  for  any  one  (1)  of  the  four  (4) 
months  preceding  such  month: 

Unless,  for  any  one  of  the  four  months 
preceding  such  month,  the  needs  of  such 
person  were  met  by  the  furnishing  of  aid 
under  the  plan;  . . . 

This  Is  the  clause  that  authorizes  the  use 
of  the  disregards  specified  In  clause  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A).  However,  the  sequence  of 
the  use  of  any  expenses  reasonably  attrib- 
utable to  the  earning  of  any  such  Income 
must  be  followed,  as  stated  in  clause  (7). 
Otherwise,  In  the  cases  of  self-employment. 
If  such  person  had  been  on  the  welfare  rolls 
for  any  one  (1)  of  the  four (4)  months  pre- 
ceding such  month  at  any  time  that  the 
expenses  reasonably  attributable  to  the  earn- 
ing of  any  such  Income  are  two-thirds  (%) 
of  the  gross  Income,  such  person  will  always 
be  eligible  for  a  welfare  grant.  This  is  not 
In  accord  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  employment  so  that 
such  persons  may  be  able  to  get  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  Idea  has  been  to  get  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  not  perpetuate  them 
on  welfare. 

To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  regula- 
tion, the  following  Is  shown  to  demonstrate 
how  ridiculous  the  situation  could  get  to  be. 


HEW 


Monthly  gross  income- 
Disregard   


.--  $3,030.00 
80.00 


Disregard  one-third. 


Expenses 


3,  000.  00 
1,000.00 

2,000.00 
2,  000.  00 


Income  0 

STATE 

Monthly  gross  Income $3,030.00 

Expenses 2,000.00 


Disregard 


1 

030.00 
30.00 

1 

000.00 
333.83 

Disregard   one-third 

Income    666.67 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  regiilatlon  clearly  does  not  follow 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
J  402(a)  (7)  and  (8)  42  U.S.C.  5  602(a)(7) 
and  (8)  and,  therefore,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  exceeded  Its 
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authority  In  promulgating  the  said  regula- 
tion. 

ISSUE    NO.     3 

In  the  Arizona  Conformity  Hearing  tran- 
script p.  214.  Mr.  Varmer  makes  an  entirely 
Illogical  assumption  as  to  equitable  treat- 
ment in  that  a  child  of  a  deceased  husband 
oould  not  get  welfare  benefits  without  a  cus- 
tody order  when  living  with  a  sister  of  the 
widow  but  could  get  welfare  benefits  without 
a  custody  order  if  the  child  was  living  with 
the  deceased  husband's  sister  even  though 
the  child's  other  siblings  remained  with  the 
widow.  The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice expanded  on  this  illogical  assumption 
In  its  Memorandum.  There  is  no  basis  to 
express  such  an  assimiptlon  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Exhibit  "3".  However,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare used  this  assumption  to  bring  their 
Kxlilbits  "4",  "5",  "6",  and  "7"  to  show  their 
policy  as  to  equitable  treatment. 

It  appears  the  parties  miss  the  point  of  the 
regulation.  It  is  only  when  there  Is  a  child 
It  Its  own  original  family  with  a  parent  and 
there  Is  an  attempt  made  to  place  such  a 
child  In  another  family  environment  Is  such 
a  custody  order  required.  This  Is  not  Inequi- 
table treatment. 

ISSUE     NO.     4 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  bases  Its  authority  to  establish  the 
advisory  council  In  question  on  42  U.S.C. 
602(a)(5)  which  provides: 

"Provides  (A)  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. ...  as  are  fotmd  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  'necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan.  .  .  .'  " 

In  their  Opening  Brief,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  then  points 
out  that  the  administrator  believed  the  ad- 
visory council  requirement  would  be  of  "con- 
siderable assistance"  to  the  State  agency 
administering  the  public  assistance  titles  in 
carrymg  out  its  functions. 

Such  contention  Is  self-evident  of  Its  fal- 
lacy. Nowhere  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
does  It  provide  authority  for  the  administra- 
tor to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Secretary  has  authority  to  do  so  only  when 
"necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  plan."  As  pointed  out  In  Ari- 
zona's Opening  Brief,  a  regulation  must  be 
"necessary"  to  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  administrator 
has  the  authority  to  promulgate  a  regulation 
pursuant  to  |  602(a)  (6)  because  they  feel  it 
may  be  of  "considerable  assistance"  In  the 
administration  of  the  Act. 

Nowhere  in  the  transcript  has  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shown  the  advisory  council  requirement  to 
be  necessary.  Testimony  has  indicated  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  serve  on  such  a  committee, 
that  such  a  committee  might  be  a  good  Idea 
out  nowhere  Is  such  a  requirement  shown 
to  be  necessary. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  In  the  Department 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Opening 
Brief  that  Arizona  has  chosen  to  Ignore  this 
alleged  federal  requirement.  It  requires  no 
authority  to  establish  that  States  are  under 
no  obligation  to  comply  with  an  Invalid 
federal  regulation. 


that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  empowered  to  set  up  policies, 
rules  and  regulations  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  believes 
are  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  complete  disregard  of 
whether  a  state  is  right  In  Its  conception  of 
the  Intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances 
wherein  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  recanted  on  some  of 
its  policies,  rules  and  regulations.  Whatever 
pressures  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  under  in  promulgating 
certain  policies,  rules  and  regulations  should 
not  mean  that  a  state  must  bow  in  deference 
to  such  policies,  rules  and  regulations,  espe- 
claUy  when  the  state  feels  its  position  Is 
right  and  proper  and  Is  carrying  out  the  In- 
tent of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Arizona  has  done  Its  best  to  point  out  that 
Its  State  plans  are  in  conformity  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  even  though  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
set  up  policies,  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  purport  Arizona  Is  out  of  conformity 
with  the  said  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  policies,  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Arizona  has  undisputed  power  to  set  the 
level  of  benefits  and  has  considerable  latitude 
In  allocating  its  resources  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Its  citizens.  Dandridge  v.  Williams 
397  U.S.  471  (1970). 

Arizona  has  clearly  demonstrated  In  Its 
briefs  that  Its  plans  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Proposed  Pindinos  of  Pact  and  Conclusions 
OF  Law  of  the  State  or  Arizona 

ISSUE    NO.    1 

Residency  requirements — OAA.  AFDC,  AB, 
APTD 

A.  Proposed  Findings  of  Fact ; 

1.  Under  the  Arizona  plans  for  OAA,  AFDC, 
AB  and  APTD  assistance  Is  terminated  when 
a  recipient  has  been  absent  from  the  state 
for  three  (3)  consecutive  months.  Arizona 
Revised  Statutes  1 46-209.B.;  Arizona  APA 
manual  §  3-303.2. 

B.  Proposed  Conclusions  of  Law: 

1.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  regiilatlon  45  CF.R.  202.3  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  Social  Security  Act  S  {  2 
(b),  402(b),  1002(b)  and  1402(b):  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  §5  2(b),  402(b),  1002 
(b)  and  1402(b)  administratively;  violates 
and  Is  contrary  to  the  Tenth  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  and  Is  thereby  null 
and  void. 

2.  Arizona  Revised  Statutes  5  46-209.B.  and 
Arizona  APA  Manual  5  3-303.2  are  consistent 
with  the  Social  Security  Act  §5  2(b),  402(b) 
1002(b)  and  1402(b). 


CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
weiiare  has  questioned  whether  Arizona's 
atate  plans  in  issues  1,  2  and  4  are  in  com- 
pliance with  regulations  enacted  by  the  ad- 
m^trator.  Also,  the  Department  of  Health, 

wh^?!!!  f •  /''•^  ^^'^"«  ^^  questioned 
r^:,.  ^  '^"^  3  Arizona's  State  plan  Is  In 
campuance  With  J  402(a)  (lO)  of  the  Social 
«curity  Act  and  whether  there  Is  a  reason- 
»ble  classification.  ^^cobuu 

ciJ^  ?^.'^  °^  cooperative  federalism  enun- 
Smuh  V^V^-^-  Supreme  Court  In  King  v. 
S^ith.  392  U.8.  618    (1966)    does  not  mean 


ISSUE    NO.    2 

Method  of  disregarding  earned  income — 
AFDC 

A.  Proposed  Findings  of  Fact : 
For     the     purpose     of     determining    the 

amount  of  assistance,  if  any,  the  Arizona 
AFDC  plan  prescribes  the  following  method 
with  respect  to  earned  Income  and  work 
expenses:  All  work  expenses  allowed  under 
the  plan  will  be  deducted  from  gross  earn- 
ings; the  $30  plus  one-third  is  then  eja- 
culated on  vhe  basis  of,  and  deducted  from, 
the  reduced  amount;  subject  to  other  disre- 
gards not  at  issue  here,  the  remaining 
amount  Is  applied  In  determining  the 
amount  of  assistance. 

B.  Proposed  Conclusions  of  Law : 

1.  The  Arizona  plan  for  computing  the 
amount  of  assistance  for  AFDC  follows  the 
law  laid  down  In  Social  Security  Act  S  402 
(a)  (7)  and  (8).  42  U.S.C.  1602(a)  (7)  and 
(8). 

2.  Arizona  has  undisputed  power  to  set 
the  level  of  benefits  an!  has  considerable 
latitude  In  allocating  Its  AFDC  resources  to 


meet  the  demands  of  Its  citizens.  DandrOge 
V.  Williams,  397  U.S.  471  ( 1970) . 

3.  Regulation  46  CJPJl.  233.20(a)  (7)  (1) 
does  not  carry  out  the  legal  provision  of 
Social  Security  Act  J  402(a)  (7)  and  (8),  42 
U.S.C.  5  602(a)  (7)  and  (8)  and  therefore  is 
invalid. 

ISSUE    NO.    3 

Eligibility  for  assistance — legal  custody — 
AFDC 

A.  Proposed  Findings  of  Pact : 

1.  The  Arizona  AFDC  plan  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  unless  the  relative  or  the  Ari- 
zona State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  legal  custody  of  a  child  the  relative  of  a 
natural  parent  who  is  an  AFDC  recipient  Is 
precluded  from  receiving  AFDC  on  behaU  of 
any  of  the  children  of  such  parent. 

B.  Proposed  Conclusions  of  Law: 

1.  The  Arizona  AFDC  plan  compiles  with 
the  requirement  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
§  402(a) (10). 

2.  Arizona's  highest  objective  Is  "to  help 
maintain  and  strengthen  family  life  and  to 
help  such  parents  or  relatives  to  attain  or 
retain  capaullity  for  the  maximum  self- 
support  and  personal  independence  consist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  continuing  pa- 
rental care  and  protection"  under  Socl^  Se- 
curity Act  5  401,  42  U.S.C.  601. 

3.  There  Is  no  unreas-  nable  classification 
of  persons  similarly  situated. 

ISSUE   NO.    4 

Establishment  of  State  level  advisory  com- 
mittee — AFDC /CWS 

A.  Proposed  Findings  of  Pact: 

1.  The  Arizona  State  plan  for  AFDC/CW8 
omits  any  provision  for  establishment  of  a 
state  level  advisory  council  imposed  on  the 
states  by  45  CJi'.R.  220.4. 

B.  Proposed  Conclusions  of  Law  • 

1.  Regulation  45  CJ-.R.  220.4 'is  Invalid 
because  it  has  not  been  ahown  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

2.  It  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  ad- 
OpT^al  ^  *°*"  ""''^  *  regulation.  45 

3.  45  C.F.R.  220.4  Is  violative  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

4.  46  CJJl.  220.4  violates  the  single  state 
agency  concept  provided  for  in  42  USC 
5  602(a)(3)  and  expanded  In  Part  n  5  i22o6 
of  the  Federal  Handbook  of  Public  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

6.  Congress  has  expressed  the  extent  It 
deems  advisory  councils  necessary  in  42 
U.S.C.  55  622,  907  and  1814.  45  CFR  220  4 
amends  a  federal  Uw  by  admimstratlve  reg- 
ulatton.  Such  action  is  void. 

6.  The  reasons  stated  In  the  foregoing  ne- 
cessitates a  finding  that  46  CPJl  220  4  is 
void  and  not  binding  on  the  states 


Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as  CoDinn) 

IN  Title  5,  United  States  Code 
5  664.  Adjudications 

(a)  This  section  applies,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  in  every  case  of  adjudi- 
cation required  by  statute  to  be  determined 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing,  except  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  involved— 

(Da  matter  subject  to  a  subsequent  trial 
of  the  law  and  the  facts  de  novo  in  a  court; 

(2)  the  selection  or  tenure  of  an  employee' 
except  a  hearing  examiner  appointed  vmder 
section  3105  of  this  title; 

(3)  proceedings  In  which  decisions  rest 
solely  on  Inspections,  tests,  or  elections; 

(4)  the  conduct  of  military  or  foreign 
affairs   functions; 

(5)  cases  In  which  an  agency  Is  acting  as 
an  agent  for  a  court;  or 

(6)  the  certification  of  worker  representa- 
tives. 
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5;  7.  Initial    decisions;    conclusiveness;    re- 
view   by    agency;    submissions    by 
parties;       contents      of      decisions; 
record 
i)   This  section  applies,  according  to  the 
)ns    thereof,   when   a   hearing   Is   re- 
to  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
^lon  556  of  this  title. 
3)    When  the  agency  did  not  preside  at 
reception  of  the  evidence,  the  presiding 
loyee  or.  In  cases  not  subject  to  section 
,d)    of  thU  title,  an  employee  qualified 
preside  at  hearings  pursuant  to  section 
of  this   title,  shall   Initially  decide  the 
unless   the   agency  requires,  either  In 
:  cases  or  by  general  rule,  the  entire 
._  to  be  certified  to  it  for  decision.  When 
presiding  employee  makes  an  Initial  de- 
that  decision  then  becomes  the  de- 
of   the  agency  without  further  pro- 
ngs unless  there  Is  an  appeal  to,  or  re- 
on  motion  of,  the  agency  within  time 
„ded  by  rule.  On  appeal  from  or  review 
he  initial  decision,  the  agency  has  all  the 
;ers  which  It  would  have  in  making  the 
ial  decision  except  as  It  may  limit  the 
on  notice  or  by  rule.  When  the  agency 
_.^  the  decision  without  having  presided 
:he  reception  of  the  evidence,  the  presld- 
employee   or   an    employee   qualified   to 
=,lde  at  hearings  pursuant  to  section  556 
his  title  shall  first  recommend  a  decision, 
that  in  rule  making  or  determining 
...-tlons  for  initial  licenses— 
. )   Instead  thereof  the  agency  may  Issue 
entative   decision   or   one   of  Its  respon- 
employees  may  recommend  a  decision; 
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)  this  procedure  may  be  omitted  in  a 
ca*  in  which  the  agency  finds  on  the  record 
thi  t  due  and  timely  execution  of  its  func- 
tlois  Imperatively  and  unavoidably  so  re- 
qu  res. 

I  c)    Before  a  recommended.  Initial,  or  ten- 
tat  Ive  decision,  or  a  decision  on  agency  re- 
vl^    of    the   decision    of   subordinate    em- 
es,  the  parties  are  entitled  to  a  reason- 
opportunity    to   submit    for   the   con- 
of  the  employees  participating  In 
decisions — 

1)  proposed  findings  and  conclusions;  or 

2)  exceptions  to  the  decisions  or  recom- 
nded  decisions  of  subordinate  employees 
to  tentative  agency  decision;   and 
31    supporting  reasons  for  the  exceptions 
proposed  findings  or  conclusions. 

'  The  record  shall  show  the  ruling  on  each 
ing,  conclusion,  or  exception  presented, 
decisions,  including  initial,  recom- 
mended, and  tentative  decisions,  are  a  part 
of  |the  record  and  shall  Include  a  statement 
of 

A )  findings  and  conclusions,  and  the  rea- 
soi  IS  or  basis  therefor,  on  all  the  material 
Iss  jes  of  fact,  law,  or  discretion  presented  on 
th    record;  and 

B)  the  appropriate  rule,  order,  sanction, 
rel  ef ,  or  denial  thereof. 
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VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  9. 1970. 
John  D.  Twiname, 
Acl^ninistratOT,     Social     and     Rehabilitation 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
tZAB.  Mr.  Twiname:  As  the  elected  repre- 
of  all  the  people  of  Arizona.  I  con- 
myself  very  mucli  an  Interested  party 
any  agency  proceeding  which  Involves  the 
denial  of  Federal  assistance  to 
and  every  welfare  recipient  In  Arizona. 
Acfcordlngly,  I  must  advise  you  of  my  strong 
vl«  w  that  the  HKW  compliance  hearing  was 
co|iducted  in  an  Illegal  and  unconstitutional 
and  should  be  reopened  in  strict  ad- 
to  the  rules  of  essential  Justice. 
Jpeclfically,   the  hearing  examiner  failed 
consider  and  rule  upon  all  material  Issues 
law  as  required  In  the  Administrative  Pro- 
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cedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  557)  and  guaranteed 
under  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  serious  legal  grounds  on 
which  the  three  HEW  regulations  under  re- 
view might  be  challenged  and  each  of  these 
points  should  have  been  considered  and  de- 
cided by  the  examiner,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  his  decisions. 

Furthermore,  the  examiner  did  not  make 
findings  and  conclusions  on  all  material  is- 
sues of  fact.  He  should  have  examined,  and 
made  decisions  on,  all  relevant  questions 
concerning  the  differences  In  effect  between 
the  application  of  the  State  regulations  and 
the  Federal  ones.  For  example,  he  should 
have  reported  to  you  as  to  how  mainy  people 
may  be  found  ineligible  under  the  State  reg- 
ulations but  not  the  Federal  regulations,  and 
as  to  what  the  difference  in  g^ant  amounts 
to  Individual  recipients  will  be  If  the  Federal 
guidelines  are  used  Instead  of  the  State  ones. 
Again,  I  must  conclude  the  examiner's  fail- 
ure to  record  these  matters  violates  the  APA 
as  well  as  Constitutional  due  process. 

Next,  it  Is  my  belief  the  examiner  did  not 
follow  the  mandate  of  the  APA  which  re- 
quires bis  decision  to  Include  a  statement  of 
the  appropriate  "sanction."  To  the  contrary, 
I  observe  your  notice  to  the  parties  calls  upon 
them  for  comments  on  this  crucial  issue.  I 
would  refer  you  to  section  557(c)  (B)  which 
expressly  Imposes  this  responsibility  upon 
the  hearing  officer,  and  not  upon  the  parties 
themselves. 

Finally,  the  procedure  was  conducted  un- 
der an  unconstitutional  threat  of  withhold- 
ing all  Federal  welfare  monies.  This  threat  is 
irrational  and  disproportionate  to  the  Issues 
at  hand.  My  Investigation  indicates  not  over 
two  htmdred  people,  and  more  likely  one 
hundred,  would  be  denied  welfare  eligibility 
as  a  result  of  the  State  regulations.  To  In- 
timidate the  State  by  warning  of  a  possible 
termination  of  assistance  fluids  to  all  81,543 
Arizona  welfare  recipients  is  nothing  short 
of  cruel  administrative  blackmail,  and  most 
certainly  constitutes  a  violation  of  substan- 
tive due  process. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  urgently  request 
that  you  hold  the  first  hearing  null  and  void 
and  either  drop  the  matter  entirely  or  set 
a  date  for  a  new  hearing  de  novo  limited  to 
the  same  three  or  four  regulations  involved 
at  the  first  hearing.  In  calling  for  any  new 
hearing,  I  trust  you  will  lay  down  strict 
orders  for  the  proceedings  to  be  conducted  In 
conformity  with  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  and  the  rules  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness guaranteed  by  the  Due  Process  Clause. 

Above  all  else,  I  suggest  you  announce  the 
agency  has  dropped  the  threat  of  withhold- 
ing Federal  welfare  monies  as  an  enforcement 
measure.  To  my  mind  any  such  step  would 
be  unconscionable  as  well  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Rather,  It  would  be  reasonable  for 
you  to  study  alternative  sanctions  such  as 
seeking  a  promise  by  the  State  to  treat  all 
persons  affected  by  any  decision  as  being 
hereafter  eligible  for  benefits  and  providing 
for  back  payments  where  appropriate.  Simi- 
larly, If  the  State  Is  found  to  have  paid  any 
recipient  less  than  what  Is  legally  determined 
to  be  due  him,  then  the  State  could  be  di- 
rected to  pay  these  persons  the  full  amount 
to  which  they  are  and  were  entitled.  I  need 
not  remind  you  Judicial  remedies.  Including 
contempt  of  court  powers,  are  available  to 
correct  any  alleged  continued  violations.  In 
no  case,  however,  should  the  termination 
of  welfare  payments  to  needy  citizens  be  con- 
sidered. 

Sincerely, 

Barry  Goldwater. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.   MONDALE.   Mr.   President,   the 
chronic  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  remains 


one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  bafiBing 
problems  facing  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Wise  policy  demands  a  clear  appraisal 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  region.  Yet 
too  often  the  divisions  between  Arab 
and  IsraeU,  or  between  Arab  and  Arab, 
have  seemed  to  defy  even  understanding 
by  outsiders,  let  alone  solution. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  a  recent  series  of  dis- 
patches from  Charles  W.  Bailey,  Wash- 
ington bureau  chief  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  on  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  Middle  East  during  the  re- 
cent hijacking  crisis  and  Jordanian  civil 
strife.  His  reports  are  a  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  those  events  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
and  provocative  picture  of  the  larger 
crisis.  Hopefully,  his  observations  will  be 
pondered  by  everyone  in  our  Government 
responsible  for  U.S.  policy  in  the  area. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Bailey's  thoughtful 
articles  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many  Conflicts  Inflame  MmEAsr 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Jerusalem. — The  Israeli  Cabinet  minister 
sat  talking  with  a  group  of  foreign  Journal- 
ists about  the  chances  of  negotiating  peace 
with  Egypt's  President  Oamal  Nasser. 

The  telephone  rang  In  the  next  room.  The 
man  who  stepped  out  to  answer  It  came  baclc 
quickly,  his  face  white. 

•'Nasser's  dead,"  he  said.  "A  heart  attack." 

For  one  long  moment  the  room  was  silent. 
Then  one  of  the  newspapermen  turned  again 
to  the  official. 

"Okay,  now  teU  us  how  you're  going  to 
deal  with  Egypt  without  Nasser,"  he  said. 

The  minister  thought  for  a  minute,  then 
did  just  that  for  the  next  half -hour — almost 
as  If  the  death  of  the  dominant  figure  m  the 
Arab  world  had  changed  nothing. 

That  Incident  Illustrates,  as  weU  as  any- 
thing could,  the  numbing,  cumulative  Im- 
pact of  the  events  that  swept  the  Middle 
East  last  month 

A  sudden  cease-fire  after  years  of  war  .  .  . 
the  mass  hijacking  of  four  big  airliners  by 
Palestinian  terrorists  .  .  .  the  detention  of 
hundreds  of  passengers  as  hostages  .  .  .  the 
convulsions  of  civil  war  In  Jordan  .  .  .  the 
Intervention  by  Syrian  tanks  ...  the  re- 
sulting threat  of  wider  war,  perhaps  even  of 
a  U.S.-Sovlet  military  clash. 

After  all  this,  Nasser's  death  seemed  sim- 
ply one  more  Incident  in  a  story  already 
overburdened  with  melodrama. 

Of  course  It  was  more  than  that;  the  sud- 
den removal  of  so  strong  a  figure  as  Nasser 
win  have  a  profound  Impact.  But  In  a  larger 
sense,  the  Israeli  official's  reaction  was  prob- 
ably accurate — for  while  the  drama  of  Sep- 
tember seemed  to  change  everything.  In  the 
long  run  It  may  change  nothing. 

For  most  Americans,  the  Middle  East  has 
seemed  dominated  by  two  conflicts,  one  local 
and  one  global,  Arabs  against  Israelis  and 
the  United  States  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  even  a  few  weeks  of  Investigation  re- 
veals a  bewUderlng  mixture  of  other  con- 
flicts. It  Is  not  Just  Arab  against  Jew,  Ameri- 
can against  Russian. 

It  IB  also  Arab  against  Arab  .  .  .  Israeli 
against  Israeli  .  .  .  Arab  against  American 
.  .  .  American  against  Israeli  .  .  .  Israeli 
against  Russian  .  .  .  Russian  against  Chi- 
nese .  .  .  father  against  son  ...  old  against 
new  .  .  .  reactionary  against  radical  .  .  rich 
against  poor  .  .  .  word  against  deed  .  .  .  enao- 
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tlon  against  reason  .  .  .  right  against  wrong — 
and  even  right  against  right. 

Indeed,  perhaps  the  only  single  thread  that 
runs  all  the  way  through  the  complex  fabric 
of  the  Middle  East  Is  "conflict" — conflict  so 
overlapping,  and  often  so  contradictory,  that 
an  outside  observer  wonders  how  the  con- 
tending forces  can  ever  flnd  the  way  to  real 
peace. 

Even  the  word  "peace"  means  less  than  it 
seems  when  applied  to  the  Middle  East.  For 
both  Arabs  and  Israelis  Interviewed  In  the 
past  month,  peace  today — and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future— generally  means  only  the 
absence  of  open  war,  rather  than  the  reso- 
lution of  the  basic  conflicts  that  have  led  to 
so  much  war. 

Behind  the  shaky  cease-fire  negotiated 
with  so  much  effort  by  the  United  States 
this  summer,  preparations  for  war  go  on. 
The  men  who  lead  both  sides  talk  publicly 
about  peace — but  privately  about  victory. 
They  have  stopped  shooting  for  three 
months — but  they  are  thinking  about  how 
they  can  win  in  three  decades. 

The  words  they  use  are  harsh,  bitter,  ab- 
solute: 

"The  Jews  say  they  have  had  their  land  for 
22  years,"  growls  a  wealthy  Palestinian  busi- 
nessman flying  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public to  his  home  in  Lebanon.  "Well,  we 
had  it  for  3.000  years.  If  they  kill  all  the 
Palestinians,  then  they  will  have  to  kill  all 
the  Arabs,  then  all  the  Muslims  in  the 
world — all  the  Pakistanis  and  all  the  Alban- 
ians and  even  all    the  Muslims  In  Rtissia." 

"Supposing  we  can't  make  peace?"  asks  a 
ranking  Israeli  political  leader.  "So  what's 
wrong  with  a  stalemate?" 

"The  Palestinian  commandos  want  to  re- 
gain their  land,"  an  elderly,  dignified  Leba- 
nese Cabinet  minister  says.  "It  is  their  prop- 
erty, their  right,  and  no  Arab  could  oppose 
this  idea,  because  to  sacrifice  one's  blood  to 
regain  the  land  which  is  essential  for  his 
living,  his  dignity,  his  national  pride.  Is 
something  you  cannot  oppose." 

"It  Is  quite  clear  what  they  want."  a  high 
offlclal  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Ministry  says. 
"They  want  to  take  over  Israel.  Well,  they 
can't  have  it;  we  won't  oblige.  The  moment 
they  realize  that  the  question  becomes  sim- 
ply where  the  border  will  be." 

Behind  such  oversimplified  arguments  are 
people — people  often  overlooked  and  some- 
times completely  Ignored  by  the  leaders  and 
the  governments  who  fight  or  argue  over  the 
Middle  East. 

Who  are  the  people? 

At  the  center,  In  the  eye  of  the  storm, 
live  almost  three  million  Israelis.  Just  over 
2.5  million  are  Jews  Almost  all  of  the  435,000 
non-Jews  are  Palestinian  Arabs  who  stayed 
on  after  the  establishment  of  Israel  In  1948. 

In  Israeli-occupied  territory — captured 
during  the  1967  six-day  war — there  are  over 
one  million  more  Palestinian  Arabs.  About 
700,000  of  these  live  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jordan  River,  or  In  the  eastern  section  of 
Jerusalem.  Another  350,000  are  packed  into 
the  tiny  Gaza  Strip  on  the  Egypt-Israel 
bwder. 

Pour  Arab  nations  touch  Israel's  borders. 

Egypt,  with  a  rapidly-growing  population 
now  estimated  at  33  mUllon,  Is  the  largest 
of  all  Arab  nations.  It  Is  also  the  strongest 
In  mlliury  terms,  thanks  to  massive  Soviet 
aid  which,  since  1967.  has  replaced  Its 
smashed  air  force,  equipped  Its  decimated 
tank  forces  and  provided  a  surface-to-air 
missile  defense  greater  than  the  one  built  up 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Lebanon,  Israel's  northern  neighbor,  U 
unique  among  Arab  countries.  Nearly  half  of 
iM  2.6  million  citizens  are  Christians.  It  has 
a  tiny  army— too  small  either  to  fight  Israel 
or  to  keep  out  the  Palestinian  terrorist  forces 
Whose  activity  provokes  periodic  Isarell  re- 
prisal raids  Into  Lebanese  territory. 

Jordan,  on  Israel's  eastern  border,  has  a 
population  of  about  2.1  million,  nearly  two- 
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thirds  of  them  of  Palestinian  origin.  The 
rest  are  Bedouin  tribesmen — the  primary 
source  of  pollUcal  and  military  strength  for 
King  Hussein.  It  was  Bedouins  In  the  Jor- 
danian army  who  forced  the  bloody  show- 
down with  Palestinian  guerrillas  last  month. 

Syria,  with  a  population  of  over  5.8  mil- 
lion, has  a  short  but  strategic  frontier  with 
Israel — the  Golan  Heights.  Overlooking  and 
dominating  the  rich  Israeli  farmland  of  Up- 
per Galilee.  Israel  seized  Golan  Heights  In 
1967 — and  Isn't  about  to  give  them  back. 

There  are  other  Arab  nations  in  the  anti- 
Israel  Une-up,  though  their  Involvement  has 
been  less  direct.  Among  these  are  Iraq,  with 
nearly  nine  million  population;  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, with  four  million  people  and  tremen- 
dous oil  wealth  to  help  finance  the  anti-Israel 
fight;  and  Libya,  with  two  million  people,  a 
zealously  revolutionary  government  and  rap- 
Idly  developing  oil  resources. 


Palestinians — Key  to  Mideast  Peace 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Beirut.  Lebanon. — "There  is  no  Pales- 
tine— but  there  is  a  Palestinian  society.  They 
have  an  army  and  a  people — but  no  land." 

That  definition,  from  a  sympathetic  Leb- 
anese educator,  is  like  almost  every  other 
Judgment  on  the  Middle  East:  oversimpli- 
fied and  incomplete.  But  it  stuns  up  the 
plight  of  a  group  that  more  than  any  other 
holds  the  key  to  eventual  peace — and  at  the 
same  time  Is  the  biggest  single  obstacle  to 
achieving  It. 

Until  very  recently,  neither  the  wc»ld  at 
large  nor  the  governments  of  their  own  re- 
gion paid  much  attention  to  the  two-and- 
one-half  million  Palestinians. 

Now.  however,  after  22  years  of  such  ne- 
glect, the  world  has  suddenly  become  very 
much  aware  of  the  Palestinians — ^mostly  be- 
cause a  group  representing  no  more  than  a 
tiny  fraction  of  them  hijacked  four  big  com- 
mercial airliners  and  held  nearly  300  pas- 
sengers hostage  for  three  weeks. 

The  group  that  grabbed  the  airplane* — 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PLEP) — Is  hardly  typical  of  Pales- 
tinians as  a  whole.  But  its  feats  have  suc- 
ceeded In  spotlighting  the  plight  of  this  un- 
happy group  as  never  before. 

Who  are  the  Palestinians?  What  do  they 
want?  Who  speaks  for  them?  Who  supports 
them?  What  are  their  prospects? 

The  answers  are  all  complicated — and  often 
contradictory. 

Figures  are  Inexact  and  become  obsolete 
almost  overnight,  since  the  Palestinian  birth 
rate  Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  But 
the  best  current  estimates  set  the  total  num- 
ber of  Arabs  of  Palestinian  origin  at  about 
2.5  million. 

Less  than  half  this  number — about  one 
million — were  actually  involved  in  the  first 
major  exodus  of  Palestinians  after  the  1948 
war  that  established  Israel  as  a  sovereign 
state.  The  rest  are  either  children  or  grand- 
children of  the  original  emigrants — half  of 
the  Palestinians  are  under  18 — or  were  part 
of  the  new  wave  of  emigration  that  followed 
the  second  big  Arab-Israeli  war  in  1967. 

About  400,000  PalesUnians  still  Uve  in 
Israel,  where  they  hold  Israeli  citizenship 
and  are  part  of  that  country's  economic 
and  social  fabric.  Another  one  million  live 
either  as  longtime  residents  or  as  refugees — 
in  two  pieces  of  territory  occupied  by  Israel 
in  the  1967  war;  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the 
"West  Bank."  the  part  of  Jordan  west  of  the 
Jordan  River. 

Then  there  are  about  1.1  million  Palestin- 
ians who  live  elsewhere  In  the  Arab  world. 
The  great  majority  of  these  are  officially  clas- 
sified as  "refugees"  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Admlnlstrtalon  (UNRWA), 
which  runs  the  refugee  camps. 

Not  all  of  those  who  left  Palestine — which 
In  modem  times  was  not  a  political  entity 


until  it  was  carved  out  of  the  old  Turkish 
Empire  and  put  under  a  British  mandate 
after  World  War  I — became  refugees.  The 
well-to-do,  talented  or  lucky  were  able  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  other  Arab  states; 
today,  Palestinians  bold  important  positions 
in  every  Middle  East  country  from  Lebanon 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  the  great  mass  of  displaced  Palestin- 
ians— the  peasants,  the  poor,  the  unedu- 
cated—did  become  refugees  in  the  most  ago- 
nizing sense  of  the  word.  And  most  of  them 
have  lived  in  camps  for  over  two  decades. 

As  of  the  end  of  1969,  a  total  of  1.25  mil- 
lion Palestinians  were  listed  on  UNRWA 's 
refugee  rolls.  This  made  them  eligible  for 
one  or  more  of  UNRWA's  services — a  monthly 
food  ration,  shelter,  health  services,  and 
schooling. 

(The  UNRWA  budget  Is  so  skimpy — about 
10  cents  per  day  for  each  person  aided — 
that  thousands  of  eligible  refugees  can't 
be  helped.  Because  of  a  budget  squeeze, 
UNRWA  this  year  has  had  to  stop  distribut- 
ing soap  to  families  living  in  often-squalid 
camps.) 

REFUGEES    HEU>    AS    POLITICAL    HOSTAGES 

For  the  most  part,  the  refugees  are  effec- 
tively trapped  in  the  camps.  The  Arab  gov- 
ernments allow  the  camps  on  their  territory, 
but  are  reluctant  (except  for  Jordan)  to  let 
the  Palestinians  become  citizens  or  enter 
their  economies.  Instead,  the  refugees  have 
in  effect  been  held  as  political  hostages  by 
their  supposed  allies  in  the  continuing 
struggle  against  Israel. 

That  ironic  twist  is  only  one  example  of 
the  complexities  of  the  Palestinian  Issue. 
Even  If  you  can  locate  and  count  and  clas- 
sify the  Palestinians — which  Isn't  easy — you 
can't  always  tell  who's  on  which  ride  of  the 
argument. 

The  Palestinian  Issue  Is  a  classic  example 
of  the  general  rule  that  there  are  as  many 
inner  tensions  as  outward  conflicts  In  the 
Middle  East. 

To  begin  with  the  Palestinians  themselves: 
They  lack  unified  leadership  or  even  unity 
of  purpose.  They  are  torn  by  differing  eco- 
nomic and  political  goals;  they  are  split  by 
differences   In   age  and  education. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  political 
groups — call  them  fedayeen.  commandos, 
guerrillas,  or  terrorists,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view — and  they  have  never  been  able 
to  unite  as  an  effective  Single  force. 

Al  Fatah,  headed  by  Yasser  Arafat.  Is  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  Palestinian  guerrilla 
groups.  With  nearly  10,000  suTned  men — at 
least  before  the  Jordanian  civil  war — Fatah 
has  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  terrorist 
activity  against  Israel. 

But  Arafat  Is  not  particularly  Interested 
In  Ideology,  and  this  has  led  to  splits  In  the 
guerrilla  movement.  One  splinter  group  be- 
came the  PFLP,  under  Dr.  George  HabaAi; 
In  its  political  theology,  "reactionary"  Arab 
regimes  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  Israelis. 

Even  Habash's  group,  for  all  Its  Marxist- 
Maoist  doctrine,  has  suffered  from  defections 
on  the  left.  Nayef  Hawatmeh,  once  a  Habash 
lieutenant,  split  off  to  form  the  Popular  Dem- 
ocratic Front,  a  far-out  Marxist  group  that 
attacks  "the  Palestinian  right  wing"  for  Join- 
ing "reactionary  Arab  governments"  to 
squelch  "movements  of  national  liberation." 

ARAFAT    WANTS    TO    FIGHT,    NOT    REFORM 

Arafat  thinks  the  Palestinians  ought  to 
fight  the  Israelis  first  and  leave  reform  of 
Arab  governments  until  later.  Habash  thinks 
both  should  be  pursued  at  once.  Hawatmeh 
argues  that  the  Arab  "masses"  need  to  be 
politically  motivated  now — and  that  fighting 
ought  to  come  later. 

One  result  of  all  this  Internal  bickering 
has  been  to  prevent  the  building  of  any 
strong,  unified  Palestinian  military  force.  De- 
spite the  formation  of  a  joint  central  com- 
mittee and  a  smaller  presidium  of  leaders. 
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no  effective  unity  has  been  achieved— even 
und(  r  such  pressures  as  the  Jordanian  army's 
all-c  ut  military  attack  on  the  guerrillas  last 
mon:h. 

Ai  other  result  of  the  Internal  guerrUla 
blck  irlng  Is  the  apparent  reluctance  of  many 
Pale  itlnlans  to  support  the  extremists.  Such 
spec  acular  feats  as  the  airplane  hijacking 
give  ill  Palestinians  a  morale  boost — this  was 
cleaily  evident  In  Beirut  the  week  of  the 
mas!  hijacking — but  they  also  make  many 
olde:  and  more  established  Palestinians  ex- 
trenjely  nervoxis. 

In    turn    produces    other    divisions 
g     Palestinians — particularly     between 
and  younger  generations. 
Young  Palestinians  are  truly  a  new 
In  the  Arab  world.  There  are.  first,  a 
:  many  of  them;   more  than  half  of  all 
e^tlnlans  have  been  born  since  the  1948 
They   are  also,  as  one  UNRWA  official 
puts  It,  "the  best-educated  Arab  group 
— thanks  to  refugee  schools,  which  pro- 
nine    years    of    free    education,    and 
UNI^WA  financial  aid  for  those  who  wish  to 
n    through   high   school   and   college. 
Palestinian   youth   Is   also   impiatlenc 
the  traditional  family  and  authority 
tjerns    of    Arab    society.    Education    has 
his  frustration  over   the   failure 
elders  to  preserve  what  he  regards  as 
lomeland. 
Tou  have  no  right  to  say  what  we  should 
one  Palestinian   youth   told   his  father 
month   when  the  older  man  criticized 
guerrillas'  hijacking  spree.  "You  failed 
n    1948    You   should   have   stayed   and 
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T(  tTNG    PALESTn«IAN8    HAVE    SOME    IKJtTBTS 

Bi  It  Lf  the  young  Palestinians  believe  that 
thel  •  parents,  and  the  established  Arab  gov- 
ern! lents,  have  let  them  down — in  1948  and 
espe  :lally  in  1967,  when  the  Israelis  chewed 
ery  Arab  army  In  sight — they  also  seem 
aave    some    doubts     about     their    own 
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T^e  lament  of  an  Arab  poet  In  the  occu- 

West  Bank — "our  echo  ig  louder  than 

voice;    oxii    soul    Is    higher    than    our 

' — typifies  such  doubts.  The  inability  of 

terrorists  either  to  seriously  Inconven- 

the  Iara<ell6  or  to  srtand  up  to  unfriendly 

governments    and    armies    has    been 

repeatedly;    the   most   galling 

pie    was    the    willingness    of    the    late 

Gamal  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 

to    make   a   cease-fire    agreement 

Israel  despite  the  violent  opposition  of 

juerrlUa  leadership. 

ond   all    these    divisions   and    doubts. 

Is   di&agreement    among    Palestinians 

ultimate    objectives.    For    many — the 

the  relatively  well  ofT,  and  especially 

who  have  found  that  life  tinder  Israeli 

can  offer  some  distinct  economic 

the  prospect  of  more  war  Is  far 

appealing. 

as,   at   the   very  moment   the  world   Is 

beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to 

the  Palestinians   find  themselves  dl- 

therefore  in  no  position  to  pre- 

the  kind  of  united  front  that  would  en- 

them  to  capitalize  on  outside  sympathy. 

problems,  however,  are  not  unique. 

the  entire  Arab  world  is  subject  to 

same   kind   of   varied   alms   and   Inner 
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AaAB  NAnoNS  Spt.rr  Mant  Wats 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

BiisTTT,  Lebanon. — "Our  experience  Is  that 
In  t  ie  Middle  East  nothing  is  ever  quite  as 
It  Ic  oks — and  even  then,  it  Is  not  as  It  ap- 
peal s 

Tils  statement,  by  a  veteran  Middle  East 
dlpl  )mat.  applies  with  special  force  to  any 
attenpt  to  describe  and  define  the  Arabs — 
that  self-proclaimed  "nation"  which  really 
Isn'i  one  at  all.  and  which  Indeed  often  seems 


a  collection  of  feuding  cousins  united  only 
by  mutual  dislike  for  Israel. 

"Arab  consciousness  is  growing."  one  lead- 
ing Lebanese  scholar  said.  "Things  are  mov- 
ing faster  all  the  time.  What  has  happened 
here  In  the  last  20  years  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened in  100  without  Israel  being  here  " 

There  la  no  doubt  that  opposition  to  Israel 
has  plastered  over  a  great  many  cracks  In 
the  fractious  Arab  community.  But  even  In- 
tense anti-Israel  sentiment  has  not  been 
enough  to  truly  cement  the  basic  inter-Arab 
splits.  Among  these  are: 

"Revolutionary"  against  "reactionary." 
This  kind  of  division  finds  "revolutionary" 
governments  like  Egypt,  Libya  and  Syria 
lined  up  against  "reactionary"  regimes  like 
those  In  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  or  Morocco. 

To  some  Arab  politicians — including  many 
of  the  Palestinian  guerrilla  leaders — the 
struggle  against  "reactionary"  Arab  rule  Is 
almost  as  urgent  as  the  war  against  Israel. 

"Rich"  against  'poor. '  To  a  marked  degree, 
the  reactionary-revolutionary  split  Is  paral- 
leled by  a  rich-poor  division,  since  the  "reac- 
tionary" states  tend  to  be  those  with  big  oil 
reserves.  There  are  exceptions.  Libya  and  Iraq, 
both  "revolutionary"  regimes,  have  oil — while 
Jordan,  a  "reactionary"  one.  has  none. 

This  parallel  produces  one  of  the  major 
ironies  of  the  Arab  world  today — the  fact 
that  two  "reactionary"  regimes,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait,  have  been  providing  the  "revolu- 
tionary" Egyptian  government  with  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  about  $200  million,  despite 
the  fact  that  Egypt's  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  was  their  sworn  enemy. 

Nasser  needed  the  money  because  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1967  deprived  Egypt 
of  substantial  toll  revenues;  the  Saudis  and 
Kuwaitis  needed  a  way  to  prove  their  sup- 
port for  the  anti-Israel  effort  without  actu- 
ally getting  Involved  militarily. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  long-standing, 
deeply  rooted  conflicts  which  tend  to  under- 
mine current  efforts  to  promote  Arab  po- 
litical unity.  The  feud  between  Iraq  and 
Syria,  for  example.  Is  not  Just  a  modem 
dispute  between  two  wings  of  the  same 
Ba'athist  political  party.  It  also  goes  back 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  the  time 
when  the  Syrian  and  Iraqi  tribes  were  the 
first  to  fall  Into  fraternal  conflict  after  the 
prophet  Mohammed  united  the  Arabs. 

There  is  a  similar.  If  not  so  long,  history 
of  conflict  between  the  Bedouin  tribesmen 
of  the  desert  and  their  city-dwelling  counter- 
parts— a  conflict  which  found  renewed  and 
bloody  expression  In  last  month's  Jordanian 
fighting  between  the  Bedouins  of  King  Hus- 
sein's army  and  the  largely  urban  forces  of 
the  Palestinian  guerrillas. 

Even  though  Israel  offers  a  common  tar- 
get, Buch  cross-currents  often  lead  to  weird 
results.  When  Nasser  accepted  the  U.S.  ceaae- 
flre  plan  this  sunxmer,  for  example,  be  did  so 
over  the  strong  protests  of  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

PERILOUS    BAUINCE   rOR    HUSSEIN 

The  Libyan  government — one  of  Nasser's 
close  allies,  and  also  a  strong  backer  of  the 
guerrillas — reacted  with  a  statement  which 
combined  an  endorsement  of  Nasser's  ac- 
tion, praise  for  the  guerrillas  and  denuncia- 
tion of  any  peaceful  settlement  with  Israel 
as  "Impossible" — all  In  one  communique. 

Another  system  of  Arab  political  splinter- 
ing can  be  found  every  day  on  the  news- 
stands of  Beirut.  In  this  city,  which  Is  a  kind 
of  listening  post  for  the  whole  Arab  world, 
there  are  no  less  than  48  dally  newspapers 
published — each  of  them  sponsored  by  and 
speaking  for  a  different  Arab  government,  op- 
position party,  Palestinian  group  of  other  po- 
litical force. 

"The  Arabs  will  always  unite  against  a 
common  enemy,  but  they  will  never  unite 
politically."  the  Lebanese  scholar  said.  "The 
differences  between  an  Iraqi   Arab  and  an 


Elgyptlan  Arab  are  perhaps  greater  than  be- 
tween black  and  white  In  the  United  States." 

His  Judgment  is  echoed.  In  more  prag- 
matic terms,  by  a  Lebanese  Cabinet  minister 
who  said: 

"In  trying  to  approach  the  Arab  world  we 
have  not  been  practical.  We  have  been  too 
theoretical  and  sentimental,  too  enthusiastic. 
Instead  of  trying  to  make  a  confederation 
among  those  nations  that  were  willing,  we 
tried  to  make  a  unity  between  countries  that 
were  not  united." 

But  If  the  strains  and  differences  prevent 
Arab  political  unity,  there  Is  still  very  much 
of  an  "Arab  nation"  In  the  emotional,  re- 
ligious and  cuJtural  sense. 

"The  concept  of  the  Arab  nation  is  first  of 
all  religious,"  said  Dr.  George  Hakim,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  University  of  Bel- 
rut,  a  century-old  Institution  which  has  be- 
come a  center  of  Palestinian  political  theory 
and  activity. 

"It  goes  l>ack  to  the  Koran.  The  words  of 
God.  as  recorded  In  the  Koran,  include  the 
phase  'the  Arab  nation.' 

"Second,  the  concept  Is  based  on  history — 
on  the  glory  of  the  Arab  conquests  In  the 
century  after  Mohammed  first  united  the 
Arabs. 

"And  finally,  It  Is  based  on  poetry  and 
literature — on  the  unifying,  force  of  a  com- 
mon language." 

These  manifestations  of  "Arab  national- 
ism," however,  have  not  yet  been  enough  to 
produce  a  parallel  political  reaction. 

ARABS   NEVER  ALL   AGREE    ON   ANYTHING 

Egypt's  Nasser  tried  hard  to  turn  the 
trick — and  came  closer  than  anyone  before 
hUn  and  probably  closer  than  anyone  who 
will  follow  him.  But  despite  his  towering 
stature  among  Arabs,  he  never  could  dic- 
tate to  all  the  Arab  nations  all  of  the  time, 
and  Indeed  never  managed  to  get  all  of  them 
to  agree  with  him  on  any  one  Issue. 

One  reason  for  his  failure  Is  a  rise  of  tra- 
ditional nationalistic  sentiment  in  the  Arab 
countries.  This  is  especially  true  In  nations 
like  Lebanon  and  Egypt,  where  obvious  eco- 
nomic opportunities  would  exist  if  only  peace 
could  be  arranged. 

In  Lebanon,  for  example,  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  has  meant  the  almost  complete  shut- 
down of  a  once-rich  tourist  Industry;  serious 
strains  on  an  economy  that  is  heavily  Wes- 
tern-oriented; and  severe  difficulties  for  Its 
big  shipping  business,  which  depends  on  open 
borders,  peaceful  conditions  and  free  move- 
ment of  goods  throughout  the  whole  Middle 
East. 

Other  Arab  nations  may  not  feel  such 
pressures  as  strongly  as  the  Lebanese — who 
are  derided  by  other  Arabs  as  so  money- 
minded  that  "They  fight  Israel  all  the  way  to 
the  casino" — but  they  are  there,  and  In  an 
area  where  economic  underdevelopment  and 
poverty  are  chronic  they  must  have  some 
force. 

The  differing  political  outlooks — and  vary- 
ing motivations — of  the  Arab  government 
show  up  clearly  In  the  different  treatment 
they  give  the  Palestinian  gvierrillas.  All  of 
them,  of  course,  proclaim  support  for  the 
Palestinians,  but  what  they  do  about  it  Is 
another  matter 

The  Egyptians  began  by  encouraging  and 
arming  the  guerrillas  (at  a  time  when  Etcyp- 
tlan  forces  were  In  a  shambles  after  the  1967 
war) .  But  the  guerrillas  were  no*  allowd  t'- 
operate  from  Egyptian  soil.  They  were  kect 
under  close  watch  by  seci-.rlty  po'lce.  and 
when  Nasser  accepted  the  cease-fire  this 
summer  he  had  over  100  Palestinians  rounded 
up  and  expelled  from  Egypt. 

In  Lebanon,  the  guerrillas  have  been  given 
an  empty  corner  of  the  country — "Fatah- 
land."  a  mountainous  area  on  the  Svrlan 
and  Israeli  borders.  But  their  military  forces 
have  In  effect  been  barred  from  the  rest  of 
Lebanese  territory — and  the  Iph?nese  dont 
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want  them  attacking  Israel  from  Inalde 
Lebanon. 

The  Syrians  use  a  similar  approach:  They 
arm  and  support  terrorist  groups,  and  even 
provide  Syrian  manpower  for  them. 

But  they  do  not  let  the  terrorists  attack 
Israel  from  Syrian  soil — presumably  because 
they  want  to  keep  the  inevitable  Israeli  re- 
prisal raids  at  a  minimum.  So  the  Syrians 
gend  the  terrorists  to  Lebanon  or  Jordan  to 
do  their  stuff. 

LIBYA   STRADDLES   ALL   FENCES 

As  for  Jordan — the  country  under  the 
greatest  pressure  of  numbers  In  dealing  with 
the  guerrillas — King  Hussein  sought  for  years 
to  tread  a  narrow  line  between  the  Palestlans, 
who  now  maUte  up  a  majority  of  his  popula- 
tion, and  the  Bedouins,  on  whom  he  depends 
for  support. 

As  long  as  Hussein  could  persuade  the  ter- 
rorists to  stay  on  the  Israeli  border  and  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  the  common  enemy,  his 
balancing  act  worked.  But  when  the  guer- 
riias  moved  In  force  Into  Amman  and  other 
cities.  It  failed — with  tragic  results. 

The  Jca-danlan  civil  war  and  the  death  of 
Nasser  are  the  two  new  factors  which  could 
have  far-reaching  Impact  on  relations  among 
the  Arab  countries.  Indeed,  war-torn  Jordan 
typifies — in  political,  military  and  human 
terms — the  International  crisis  of  the  Arab 
world. 


War  Leaves  Its  Mark  on  Jordan 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

BiniuT,  Lebanon. — "I  was  supposed  to  lec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Jordan  this  month. 
bat  they  postponed  it  vintll  December,"  the 
Lebanese  professor  said.  "By  then.  It  may  be 
the  University  of  Palestine." 

The  remark  was  meant  half-humorously 
when  It  was  made  In  early  September.  Within 
a  fortnight,  however,  the  future  of  Jordan 
was  no  longer  a  Joking  matter. 

In  two  terror-filled  weeks  of  killing,  the 
passions  and  politics  of  the  Middle  East  had 
torn  Jordan  apart — and  had  cast  the  gravest 
doubts  over  the  future  of  that  small  country 
and  Its  ruler,  King  Hussein. 

Hussein's  struggle  to  keep  control  of  his 
country  In  the  face  of  rising  and  militant 
Palestinian  challenge  epitomizes  the  prob- 
lems of  the  entire  Arab  world. 

His  ability  to  stay  alive  and  In  power 
through  the  past  17  years  won  him  the  ad- 
miring nickname  of  "Byk" — for  "Brave 
Young  King  "—In  Washington,  D.C.  But  last 
month  time  and  events  finally  caught  up 
with  him,  and  his  country  was  thrown  Into 
a  civil  war  from  which  neither  he  nor  his 
enemies  seem  likely  to  recover. 

Ten  years  of  attempted  coexistence  and 
compromise  dissolved  Into  10  days  of  bitter, 
no-quarter  combat.  Hussein's  army  seems  to 
have  come  out  on  top  for  the  moment;  but 
no  one  anywhere  In  the  area — Arab  or  Jew, 
public  official  or  private  citizen — believes 
things  will  ever  be  the  same  again  In  Hus- 
sein's kingdom. 

'Tou  may  have  some  kind  of  very  uneasy 
status  quo  for  the  foreseeable  future — which 
may  be  very  short."  says  one  top  Israeli  dip- 
lomat. "There  are  too  many  facts  In  Jordan 
that  you  can't  wish  away,"  says  another.  "The 
terrorists  can't  wish  away  the  army.  The 
anny  can't  wish  away  the  terrorists.  Hussein 
cant  compromise  too  much — he  almost  did." 
Basically,  two  forces  produced  the  Jordan 
civil  war. 

On  one  side  was  the  most  pro- Western  Arab 
leader— Hussein,  supported  by  an  army  whose 
hard  core  was  made  up  of  Bedouin  tribesmen, 
nercely  loyal  to  his  person  and  throne,  trained 
oy  British  officers,  equipped  by  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  side  were  the  most  antl- 
westem  Arabs— the  guerriUas.  recruited 
irom  the  thousands  of  Palestinian  refugees 
Who  by  now  make  up  a  majority  of  the  Jor- 
oanian  population,  mobilized  by  a  handful 


of  extremist  leaders,  armed  for  the  most  part 
with  Soviet  weapons,  and  forced  Into  at  least 
temporary  unity  by  the  Jordanian  army  at- 
tack. 

It  was  no  sudden  confrontation.  Relatlorus 
between  the  two  sides  have  been  uneasy,  at 
best,  since  the  first  wave  of  refugees  fled  the 
new  state  of  Israel  In  1948. 

Jordan  absorbed  the  heaviest  Impact  of 
tho  refugee  exodus,  and  Hussein — alone 
among  Arab  rulers — allowed  the  Palestinians 
to  become  citizens  of  his  country.  Today  al- 
most two-thirds  of  Jordan's  2.1  million  peo- 
ple are  Palestinian  by  birth  or  descent. 

The  Palestinian  Influx  put  added  strain  on 
a  nation  that  had  little  historical  strength  In 
the  first  place.  Until  50  years  ago,  the  terri- 
tory that  is  now  Jordan  was  merely  another 
desert  province  in  the  Turkish  empire;  the 
British  installed  Hussein's  grandfather  as 
king  while  they  controlled  the  area  under  a 
post- World  War  I  League  of  NaUons  man- 
date. 

Still,  for  nearly  20  years — from  1948  to 
1967— things  went  reasonably  weH.  But  when 
the  1967  Israel-Arab  war  resulted  In  Israeli 
occupation  of  Jordanian  territory  west  of  the 
Jordan  River,  sending  another  surge  of  refu- 
gees into  east  Jordan,  the  real  trouble  began. 
The  p/essure  of  numbers  was  now  greater, 
thanks  to  the  loss  to  Israel  of  the  "West 
Bank"  area  where  thousands  cf  displaced 
Palestinians  had  lived  since  1948.  Now,  too, 
the  painfully  obvious  Inability  of  Arab  gov- 
ernments to  inflict  military  defeat  on  Israel 
helped  the  new  "fedayeen" — guerrilla — 
groups  to  gain  recruits  and  support  from 
Palestinians. 

Hussein's  strategy  was  to  encourage  the 
guerrillas  in  their  war  against  Israel,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  discourage  their  attempts 
to  build  up  strength  Inside  Jordan.  For  ex- 
ample, he  let  his  army  provide  supporting  ar- 
tillery Are  for  terrorist  raids  Into  Israel — but 
also  used  the  army  to  hinder  guerrilla  build- 
ups in  Amman  and  other  Jordanian  cities. 

But  Hussein  was  never  fully  consistent  in 
enforcing  his  policy.  He  allowed  the  guer- 
rillas to  open  political  and  propaganda  of- 
fices m  Amman,  and  even  let  his  own  gov- 
ernment public-relations  officers  make  ap- 
pointments for  foreign  newspapermen  with 
guerrilla  leaders — all  of  which  made  It  that 
much  harder  for  Hussein  to  crack  down  on 
the  terrorist*  when  he  finally  decided  to  do 
so. 

Through  1968.  1969  and  1970,  Hussein  re- 
peatedly negotiated  agreements  with  Yas- 
ser Arafat,  leader  of  the  strongest  guerrilla 
group,  and  other  terrorist  chiefs.  Each  agree- 
ment gave  the  guerrillas  a  little  more  status; 
each  In  turn  collapsed;  each  time  the  guer- 
rillas came  out  stronger. 

By  early  1970  the  cycles  of  conflict  and 
compromise  were  almost  continuous.  The 
mo.st  extreme  terrorist  groups — like  the  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(PFLP),  which  specializes  In  airplane  hi- 
jackings— were  flexing  their  muscles  In  Am- 
man: collecting  money  at  gunpoint,  rough- 
ing up  police,  showing  off  weapons  In  pub- 
lic places,  ignoring  army  roadblocks.  Refugee 
camps  had  become  virtually  Independent 
armed  camps  that  Jordanian  authorities 
could  not  enter  without  guerrilla  permis- 
sion. 

In  June,  after  five  days  of  skirmishing 
during  which  the  PFLP  seized  two  Amman 
hotels  and  held  some  60  Westerners  host- 
age, Hussein  was  forced  to  dismiss  two  top 
army  officers  whom  the  guerrillas  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  them. 

It  all  fell  apart  In  August  and  September. 
The  last  straw  for  the  guerrillas,  was  ac- 
ceptance by  Hussein  and  Eg3rpt's  President 
Nasser  of  the  U.S. -sponsored  ceasefire  and 
peace  initiative,  which  the  guerrillas  saw  as 
a  sellout  of  their  cause.  They  began  to  fortify 
their  positions  in  Amman  In  preparation  for 
a  showdown  with  the  army;  the  army,  al- 
ready frustrated  by  repeated  compromises. 


put  rising  pre.>sure  on  Hussein  to  let  it  go 
after  the  guerrillas. 

When  the  PFLP  hijacked  four  airliners— 
and  showed  up  the  army  by  landing  three 
cf  them  40  miles  from  Amman  and  forcing 
Hussein's  troops  to  leave  them  alone — ^tbe 
fuse  was  lit. 

The  fighting  shook — and  divided — the 
whole  Arab  world  Nasser,  who  had  been 
Hussein's  staunch  backer,  turned  against 
him  when  his  troops  began  killing  the  Pales- 
tinians who  symb<^lze  Arab  hoetlUty  to 
Israel.  Syrian  tanks  attacked  Into  Jordan; 
even  the  "reactionary"  regimes  that  had 
backed  Hussein  now  broke  with  him,  cutting 
off  their  subsidy  payments  to  him. 

Hussein  won  the  battle,  but  in  the  process 
he  isolated  himself  Trom  the  other  Arab  na- 
tions, and  he  may  yet  loee  the  larger  war. 
Many  observers  think  that  now  the  "Pales- 
tinlzatlon"  of  Jordan  is  Inevitable  in  the 
long  run;  that  Hussein,  having  finally  turned 
his  troops  loose,  will  not  be  able  to  rein  them 
in;  that  the  king  will  stay  in  power,  if  he 
does,  only  because  the  guerrillas  don't  want 
to  assume  responsibility  fo»  running  a  coun- 
try. 

Such  views  are  not  universal. 

"If  Hussein  can  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
they'll  all  come  flocking  back  to  him,"  ^ays 
Teddy  KoUek,  the  Israeli  mayor  of  Jerusalem 
'And  then  we'll  be  {sack  as  the  only  scape- 
goat in  the  Arab  world." 

Some  observers  argue  that  whatever  the 
cost  has  been  for  Hussein,  It  has  also  been 
high  for  the  guerrillas — in  both  political  and 
military  terms. 

"If  they  had  been  as  strong  as  they  thought 
they  were,  there  would  be  no  government  to- 
day In  Jordan,"  said  one  diplomat  after  the 
fighting  died  down. 

"The  Palestinians  showed  they  were  not  a 
real  force  at  all,"  said  another.  "They  are 
not  a  real  military  force — the  Syrians  had  to 
come  m  to  help  them.  They  are  not  a  real 
political  force — Nasser  was  able  to  Ignore 
them  completely  on  the  cease-fire  Issue." 

Whatever  the  current  estimates,  however, 
they  can  be  more  than  guesswork.  No  ex- 
perienced observer  of  the  Middle  East  is 
willing  to  predict  what  will  happen  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  from  now. 

Jordan,  however,  U  not  the  only  source  of 
uncertainty  in  the  Middle  East  today.  The 
Jordanian  fighting  focused  attention  on  the 
heart  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict — the  Pales- 
tinians. The  death  of  President  Nasser  raised 
equally  vital  questions  about  the  biggest  and 
strongest  of  the  Arab  participants  in  thai 
conflict — ^Egypt. 

Arabs  Keep  Old  Ttxme  Alive 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Cairo,  U.A.R.— Egypt  Is  the  largest  and 
most  Important  Arab  nation — and  in  many 
ways   It   is   not    an   Arab    nation    at    all. 

Egypt,  the  strongest  Arab  military  povrer. 
Is  Israel's  moet  menacing  enemy — and  the 
one  Arab  nation  with  which  Israel  might 
most  easily  make  peace. 

Egypt's  late  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser was  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Arab 
world — an  even  Nasser  could  never  Impose 
his  leadership  on  all  of  the  other  Arabs 
on  any  given  issue. 

All  these  statements,  howwer  contradic- 
tory, are  true.  They  are  Indeed  only  a  few 
of  the  many  contradictions  that  together 
make  up  the  picture  of  Egypt  today. 

For  the  past  18  years,  "Egypt"  has  been 
synonymous  with  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser,  the 
mall  clerk's  son  who  came  out  of  the  army 
to  aelze  power — and  to  turn  an  unbroken 
string  of  military  defeats  into  a  succeaslon 
of  politioal  victories  that  made  him.  at  bis 
death  last  month,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
figures. 

Now  be  is  dead  of  a  heart  attack,  and 
every  calculation  by  every  friend  and  foe 
should  therefore  be  imtantly  out-of-date. 
Yet  even  If  this  is  so  In  the  sbort  run — 
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and  It  probably  Is — the  basic  truths  about 
Egy;  t  stand  unchanged. 

Tl  ose  facts,  indeed,  have  changed  little 
la  c  'nturi's.  The  visitor  has  only  to  look 
out  lis  hotel  window  to  see  how  little:  The 
felu(  cas  sail  slowly  past  on  the  Nile  as  they 
have  for  thousands  of  years,  pushed  up- 
strea  tn  by  the  never-changing  north  wind, 
carried  down  by  the  river's  constant  current. 

Tie  Nile  remains,  as  always,  the  blood- 
stream of  Egypt.  Nearly  all  the  country's 
peop  e  live  along  Its  banks  or  In  its  coastal 
delu  .  The  rest  of  Egypt  is.  as  the  official  U.S. 
descilption  puts  It,  "a  nearly  rainless  block 


of  desert." 
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fact,   nearly  half  of  all  the  Arabs  are 
into    the    thin    green   strip    along 
freat  river.  Five  million  people  live  in 
alone,  making  It  by  far  the  biggest  city 
Arab  world, 
term  "Arab"  Is  used  here,  and  else- 
whe4e  in  this  series,  to  cover  all  the  Middle- 
peoples    who    share    Arabic    as    a 
com|aon    language    and    the    Moslem    faith 
common    religion.    Strictly    speaking, 
.er,  most  Egyptians  are  not  Arabs,  for 
do  not  trace  their  ethnic  ancestry  to 
Arabian    Peninsula.    The    same    is    true 
t  L«banese.  Sudanese  and  North  Afrl- 
Arabs ".) 

Is  also  the  closest  thing  there  is  to  a 

of  all  the  Arabs.  Egypt  Is  at  the 

aphlc  center  of  the  Arab  world,  and  has 

a  nation  for  five  thousand  years;   the 

Arab    states    are    scattered    and    are 

inventions  for  only  a  few  decades. 

ro  has  been  the  Intellectual,  commer- 

nd  political  center  of  the  Middle  East 

nturles. 

Is  the  bridge,  geopoUtlcally.  between 
and    the   Arab    world."   said   one   top 
1   official.   "It   is   the   linchpin   between 
Algiers  and  Baghdad.  " 

Nasser  found  a  ready-made  stage  on 

to  play  the  role  he  chose  for  himself 

of  all  the  Arabs — "A  role."  he  said 

wandering  about  aimlessly  seeking 

a^tor  to  play  It." 

OLD    PaOBLEMS    STILL    NOT    SOLVED 

Nasser  also  found   another,   less  ro- 
le,  role   awaiting   him   when   he   took 
-.  That  of  trying  to  cop*  with  Egypt's 
oiig-standlng,  almost  overwhelming  and 
teac  Uy  increasing  problems.  The  attempt  to 
both  roles  at  once — despite  the  built-in 
conflicts  between  the  two — was  the  central 
dlleima  of  his  regime. 

s  successors  will  have  to  wrestle  with 

ame  set  of  problems.  Although  none  of 

seems  to  have  even  a  fraction  of  the 

personal   magnetism,   charm   and   eloquence 

allowed  Nasser  to  make  so  much  more 

hansel  f  than  the  facts  ever  warranted,  the 

situation  is  unchanged. 

's  size  and  strength — its  army  is  the 

of  all  Arab  forces  and  has  not  only 

lavishly  equipped  by  the  Russians  but 

staffed  from  top  to  bottom  by  Soviet 

advisers — make  it  far  and  away  the 

dominant  Arab  power. 

evem  Nasser,  for  all  his  undoubted  hold 

Arab  masses,  could  never  command 

>bedience  of  other  Arab  states.  His  only 

attei  opt  to  build  pan-Arab  political  unity,  a 

-lived  union  with    Syria,  fell   a:part  In 

ihan  four  years. 

the  inter-Arab  crisis  that  led  to  his 
heart  attack— the  bloody  struggle  be- 
the  Jordanian  army  and  the  Palestln- 
juerrlUas — showed  once  more  that  op- 
to  Israel  was  not  a  strotkg  enough 
to  patch  up  Arab  feuds, 
the  moment,  the  group  leadership  that 
taken    Nasser's   place    seems   Intent   on 
tainmg  his  policies.  The  new  president, 
ir  Sadat,  has  pledged  to  continue  the 
to  liberate  all  Arab  lands  seized  by 
Israil  In  1967  and  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Pale  stLnlan  refugees. 

B  rt    the    new    Egyptian    leaders,    lacking 
Nasier's  prestige  and  unstire  of  their  own 
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position,  may  be  less  willing  to  take  the  kind 
of  chances  that  he  did  last  summer  when  he 
accepted  the  U.S. -sponsored  cease-fire  and 
peace  Initiative. 

"It  Is  strange,"  an  Israeli  Cabinet  min- 
ister mused  only  hours  before  Nasser  died, 
"while  Nasser  is  our  key  enemy,  the  easiest 
settlement  one  can  envision  Is  with  Egypt." 

There  was  ample  Indication,  before  Nasser 
died,  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  peace 
with  Israel.  Egyptians  who  had  good  reason 
to  know  Nasser's  private  Intentions  thought 
so.  and  their  view  wem  shared — though  cau- 
tiously— by  Western  diplomats  in  Cairo,  by 
Arab  analysts  in  other  Mideast  countries,  and 
even  by  the  habitually  skeptical  Israelis. 

Nasser's  close  friend  and  colleague.  Mo- 
hammed Heykal,  dropped  a  number  of  hints 
In  the  Cairo  newspaper  Al  Ahram,  which 
Heykal  edits  and  which  has  become  a  semi- 
official mouthpiece  for  Nasser's  views. 

LIBESATION    CALLSD    rNREALISTIC 

For  example,  Heykal  warned  in  August  that 
it  was  unrealistic  to  speak — as  the  guer- 
rillas do — of  "liberating"  Palestine  com- 
pletely, which  would  require  the  destruction 
of  Israel. 

Heykal  also  scorned  criticism  of  Nas- 
ser for  accepting  the  cease-fire,  noting  that 
the  chief  critics — Syria,  Algeria  and  Iraq — 
had  never  done  any  actual  fighting  against 
Israel. 

He  also  said  In  print  what  Nasser  had  been 
telling  some  other  Arab  leaders,  that  most 
Palestinians  would  prefer  peace,  even  with 
continued  Israeli  control  of  some  occupied 
territory,  to  continuation  of  the  22-year  war. 

These  views  must  have  some  continued 
weight  with  Nasser's  successors  in  power, 
though  they  may  be  too  unsure  of  them- 
selves  to   do   anything   for   the   time   being. 

Another  factor  that  Influenced  Nasser  and 
must  also  weigh  on  his  heirs  Is  more  simple 
and  more  urgent:  The  cost  of  renewed  war 
with  Israel.  In  the  last  three  months  of  heavy 
fighting  on  the  Suez  Canal— May.  June  and 
July — the  Egyptians  were  by  all  accounts 
taking  a  bad  beating. 

While  the  Israelis  averaged  only  about 
one  casualty  per  day  along  the  canal,  ac- 
cording to  Informed  Western  military  ob- 
servers, the  Egyptians  were  losing  upwards 
of  100  men  each  day.  In  three  months,  that 
added  up  to  10.000  dead  and  wounded  Egyp- 
tians. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Egyptian  air  force 
was  virtually  grounded  by  the  Israelis.  "They 
weren't  up  there  at  all."  one  Western  mili- 
tary attache  In  Cairo  said.  "The  Egyptians 
flew  just  three  missions  In  June  and  July — 
while  the  Israelis  flew  hundreds." 

These  military  pressures  are  thought  by 
most  Western  observers — and  some  Egyptians 
as  well — to  have  been  a  substantial  factor 
in  Nasser's  decision  to  agree  to  a  cease-flre 
at  the  canal.  The  halt  In  military  action  ob- 
viously stopped  the  Egyptian  casualties;  the 
cease-flre  coupled  with  the  subsequent 
buUd-up  of  Soviet  missiles  near  the  canal, 
might  also  make  possible  some  change  In 
the  air-power  balance. 

EGTPTL\N    STRENGTH    INCREASES 

Nasser's  proclaimed  nllitary  strategy  of  a 
"war  of  attrition"  against  Israel  probably 
will  be  continued  by  his  successors.  But  they 
may  seek — as  he  apparently  was  seeking — a 
less  expensive  vray  to  wage  such  a  long-range 
struggle  with  Israel. 

Certainly  Egypt  has  mUltairy  muscle.  The 
antiaircraft  missile  belt  near  the  canal. 
Western  military  experts  say.  Is  now  even 
stronger  than  the  air  defenses  which  gave 
U.S.  pilots  so  much  trouble  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  still  moving 
more  missiles  In — there  were  eyewitness  re- 
ports of  new  shipments  near  the  canal  this 
week — and  they  are  reliably  reported  to  be 
providing  a  new,  bigger  203-MM  cannon 
which  would  stretch  the  range  of  Egyptian 


artillery  and  give  It  markedly  more  power 
to  hit  the  deeply-dug-ln  Israeli  defenses  on 
the  canal's  east  bank. 

But  most  military  observers  believe  that 
the  Egyptians  still  don't  have  the  strength 
to  attack  across  the  canal  and  seize  any  of 
the  Israeli-held  territory.  So  the  Egyptian 
leaders  probably  will  be  seeking,  as  Nasser 
was,  to  get  It  back  by  diplomatic  means. 

In  summary,  Nasser's  successors  probably 
win  follow  his  general  policy  lines  as  they 
take  up  the  burden  of  dealing  with  Israel: 

To  give  strong  verbal  backing  to  the  Pal- 
estinian guerrilla  forces — but  at  the  same 
time  to  explore  the  possibility  of  at  least 
"no-war"  settlement  with  Israel  even  if  the 
guerrillas  don't  like  It. 

To  keep  on  building  up  the  Egyptian  forces 
against  a  possible  renewal  of  fighting  and  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  Egyptian  diplomatic 
leverage  in  any  future  negotiations,  but  to 
avoid  for  now  any  major  clash  that  would 
produce  another  flow  of  casualties  like  that 
suffered  last  summer. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Egyptian  leadership 
must  also  deal  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  Egypt  Itself.  Here  again,  they  will  find 
themselves  wrestling  with  the  same  problems 
that  Nasser  could  never  solve. 


Egypt's  Home  Grown — and  Growing — 

Problems 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Cairo,  U.A.R. — Start  with  a  country  where 
only  three  acres  out  of  every  100  will  support 
life. 

Cram  those  few  acres  with  a  population 
that  is  already  too  big,  Is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  one  million  a  year,  and  is  overwhelmingly 
poor  and  undernourished. 

Add  the  strength  of  debilitating  intestinal 
disease  that  saps  the  strength  and  will  of 
than  half  the  p>opulation.  Compound  the 
problem  with  an  underdeveloped  economy. 
Multiply  your  troubles  with  the  economic 
strain  of  a  20-year  war. 

Put  them  all  together  and  they  spell 
Egypt — as  it  was  under  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
and  as  it  is  today  for  the  uncertain  group  of 
leaders  who  took  over  last  month  after  his 
unexpected  death. 

If  Nasser's  best-publicized  aim  was  to  make 
himself  the  world's  No.  1  Arab,  he  had  an- 
other: To  transform  Egypt  Into  a  strong, 
self-reliant  and  prosperous  nation  In  Us  own 
right.  In  many  ways  the  second  challenge 
was — and  still  is — the  more  difficult. 

For  much  of  the  world,  Nasser  may  have 
seemed  preoccupied  with  outside  afialrs.  But 
In  fact  he  also  undertook  to  start  a  funda- 
mental social  and  economic  revolution  Inside 
his  nation. 

"A  revolution  cannot  achieve  its  aims  for 
the  people  unless  it  goes  beyond  the  goal  of 
mere  political  independence  and  tackles  the 
roots  of  economic  and  social  problems."  he 
said. 

Nasser  did  "tackle"  those  problems:  With 
sweeping  land  reform,  nationalization  of 
huge  chunks  of  the  Egyptian  economy  and 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  massive  development  proj- 
ects, tax  reforms  designed  to  equalize  the 
nation's  wealth,  and  a  fourfold  Increase  In 
public  health  and  education  outlays. 

Despite  all  these  efforts,  however,  the  prob- 
lems today  remain  staggering.  The  biggest  of 
all  is  population. 

"The  problem  is  that  the  economy  has  to 
grow  at  a  good  rate  Just  to  keep  even  with 
the  population  increase,"  one  Western  diplo- 
mat here  explained.  "The  population  Is  going 
up  3  percent  a  year,  and  the  economy  Isnt 
keeping  up." 

There  were  23  million  Egj'ptians  when 
Nasser  took  over  In  1952.  Today  there  are  33 
million.  By  1980.  only  10  years  from  now, 
there  will  be  more  than  40  million. 

Egypt  has  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  grow 
enough  food  for  this  mushrooming  popula- 
tion. Though  there  are  386.000  square  miles 
of  land  in  Egypt,  most  of  it  Is  desert;  only 
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10,000  square  miles  are  now  cultivated — along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  In  the  river's  lush  delta, 
and  at  a  few  desert  oases. 

Even  the  Irrigation  water  from  the  big 
Aswan  Dam  project  will  only  raise  the  total 
to  about  12,500  square  miles — still  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  nation's  total  land. 

The  government  hopes  to  cut  the  rate  of 
population  growth  to  a  level  between  1.2 
and  2  percent  per  year.  So  far,  nowever,  the 
government's  birth-control  programs  aren't 
taking  hold. 

Western  experts  say  It  isn't  a  matter  of 
religious  or  other  opposition,  but  simply 
that  government  officials  aren't  putting 
enough  time  and  effort  Into  the  task. 

"It's  a  long-range  program,  and  they  tend 
to  keep  pushing  It  aside  while  they  try  to 
deail  with  immediate  problems,"  one  diplo- 
mat explained. 

In  addition  to  food-supply  problems,  there 
Is  disease.  By  most  estimates,  60  percent  of 
the  Fellahin — the  peasants  and  workers — 
suffer  from  chronic  bllharzla,  a  debilitating 
disease  caused  by  water-borne  parasites  that 
attack  intestinal  organs. 

Millions  of  Egyptians — 10  percent  of  the 
children,  many  more  of  the  older  people — 
suffer  from  the  eye  diseases  that  have  also 
plagued  Egypt  for  centuries. 

TOO  many  college  graduates 

Some  of  the  country's  economic  problems, 
ironically,  are  by-products  of  the  very  pro- 
grams designed  to  cure  them. 

An  example  is  the  situation  of  university 
graduates.  In  an  attempt  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  country.  Nasser  made  a  college  edu- 
cation available  to  any  student,  rich  or  poor, 
who  could  pass  the  entrance  examinations. 
To  provide  added  incentive  for  students,  he 
also  guaranteed  every  graduate  a  Job. 

The  combination  produced  a  new  problem: 
University  enrollment  soared — there  are 
some  200,000  university  students  in  Egypt 
today,  which  means  about  40,000  new  grad- 
uates each  year. 

Because  the  economy  is  growing  too  slow- 
ly to  provide  that  many  new  Jobs,  the  gov- 
ernment has  had  to  redeem  its  pledge  by 
putting  graduates  Into  the  civil  service. 

There  are  more  than  1.1  million  public 
employees  (in  the  civil  service  or  state- 
owned  Industrial  pwsts),  according  to  the 
best  estimates.  Government  offices  are  al- 
ready overflowlng^and  they  are  getting  more 
so  with  each  year's  crop  of  graduates. 

Many  offices  are  so  overstaffed  that  em- 
ployees simply  don't  bother  to  go  to  work. 
At  one  point  this  year  the  government,  em- 
barrassed by  the  mass  absenteeism,  ordered 
Cairo  movie  theaters  not  to  open  in  the 
morning — to  keep  public  employees  from  at- 
tending them  during  working  hours.  The 
order  was  rescinded,  however,  after  the  em- 
ployees pointed  out  that  there  wasn't  any- 
thing for  them  to  do  at  the  office  anyway. 

Much  of  Egypt's  continuing  economic 
trouble,  of  course,  is  caused  by  the  continu- 
ing war  with  Israel.  The  forced  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  tor  example,  has  caused  ma- 
jor dislocations. 

Although  lost  canal  revenues  have  been 
replaced  by  subsidies  from  oll-rlch  Arab 
neighbors,  the  fighting  along  the  canal  has 
forced  nearly  700,000  Egyptians  to  flee  homes 
In  the  area,  and  has  destroyed  the  substantial 
part  of  Egypt's  industrial  base  located  near 
the  waterway. 

TOURIST    business    DRIES     UP 

Another  casualty  of  the  continuing  con- 
flict, and  of  the  canal  closing  in  particular. 
Is  Egypt's  once-lucrative  tourist  business. 
With  no  cruise  ships  sailing  through  the 
canal,  there  are  no  more  of  the  tourists 
who  used  to  disembark  for  a  few  days  of 
sightseeing— and  spending— in  Cairo  or  at 
the  magnificent  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Nile  VaUey. 

The  economic  drain  was  probably  one 
lactor  m  Nasser's  decision  In  August  to  go 


along  with  the  American  cease-fire  proposal. 
A  Lebanese  Cabinet  minister — an  admirer 
and  a  friend  of  Nasser — put  It  bluntly: 

"He  Is  spending  all  the  money  of  his  coun- 
try on  war,  which  delays  development.  He 
cannot  live  off  the  bullets  fired  at  him  by 
the  Zionists." 

The  picture  Is  not  all  dark,  of  course.  No 
competent  observer  In  Cairo  would  deny 
that  Nasser  made  a  lot  of  progress  -with  his 
"social  revolution." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  problems  are  so 
Immense  that  the  efforts  made  so  far,  under- 
cut by  the  drain  of  military  spending  and 
the  effects  of  war,  have  left  domestic  pro- 
grams hard-pressed  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  basic  problems,  let  alone  solve 
them. 

But  Egyptians  are,  above  all  else,  patient. 
They  have  been  so  poor  for  so  long  that  a 
few  more  years,  for  the  fellahin.  Is  only  a 
moment. 

"There  is  no  political  problem  so  long  as 
there  Is  war,"  a  Western  diplomat  suggested. 
"People  accept  the  difficulties.  Much  more 
compelling  In  the  public  mind  are  questions 
of  national  honor,  such  as  the  occupation  of 
Egyptian   territory  by  the  Israelis." 

"The  Egyptians,  in  their  5,000-year  history 
as  a  nation,  have  seen  all  kinds  of  enemies 
come  and  go — Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
Caesar  and  his  Roman  legions.  Napoleon, 
the  Turks,  the  Mamelukes,  the  British. 

Now  the  enemy  Is.  to  the  mass  of  Egyptians, 
"the  Zionists" — the  Israeli  arm  which  sits 
at  the  Suez  Canal  and  sends  Its  planes  over 
Egypt. 

For  the  time  being,  and  apparently  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Egyptians  seem  quite 
ready  to  support  their  government  In  Its  war 
against  Israel — a  struggle  being  waged  on 
the  basis  of  a  "war  of  attrition"  In  which 
vastly  larger  Arab  forces,  supported  by  Soviet 
arms  and  aid.  will  In  the  long  run  force 
Israel  to  give  up  Its  1967  territorial  conquests 
and  make  peace  with  the  Palestinians. 

Israel  Holos  Terrttort  To  Bolster  Secttritt 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 
Jerusalem. — "Those  who  think  we  will 
abandon  our  security  positions  for  illusory 
peace  promises  are  Indulging  In  Idle  dreams. 
Peace   without   security   means   nothing   to 

MS." 

"There  Is  no  security  in  territory.  You  need 
neighbors  you  can  live  with.  You  can't  have 
a  policeman  outside  your  door  all  the  time." 

These  two  statements — one  by  the  top 
official  of  the  country's  major  political  party, 
the  other  by  the  leader  of  a  small  left-wing 
opposition  group — typify  Israel's  dilemma 
and  debate  over  the  Arab  lands  It  has  held 
since  the  six-day  war  three  years  ago. 

TTie  occupied  territories  Include  Egypt's 
SInal  Desert  and  adjacent  Gaza  Strip;  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  and  the  old 
city  of  Jerusalem,  both  taken  from  Jordan; 
and  the  Golan  Heights  In  Syria.  Since  1967 
Israel  has  held  these  areas  as  military  and 
f>olitical  hostages  in  the  continuing  dispute 
over  a  permanent  Middle  East  settlement. 

For  Israel,  the  occupied  territories  have 
one  very  special  value:  They  give  the  little 
country,  for  the  first  time  In  Its  brief  history, 
frontiers  that  are  reasonably  secvire  and  de- 
fensible— and  that  put  Israel's  major  popula- 
tion centers  beyond  the  reach  of  artillery 
fired  from  outside  the  country. 

For  the  first  time,  Tel  Aviv — the  country's 
biggest  city — is  beyond  the  reach  of  long- 
range  Jordanian  guns.  For  the  first  time, 
Egyptian  air  bases  are  more  than  five  min- 
utes' flying  time  from  Tel  Aviv.  Israel's  farms 
in  Upper  Galilee  are  finally  freed  from  con- 
stant shelling  by  Syrian  cannon  and  mortars 
on  the  commanding  escarpment  of  the  Golan 
Heights. 

Some  of  the  occupied  land,  like  the  Golan 
Heights,  is  regarded  as  so  strategically  Im- 
portant  that   the   Israelis   won't   even   talk 


about  giving  it  up  under  any  circumstances. 
Jerusalem  means  so  much,  in  emotional  and 
religious  terms,  that  they  wont  seriously 
consider  either  returning  or  Internationaliz- 
ing It.  The  rest  Is  regarded  as  negotiable — 
but  only  as  part  of  a  peace  settlement  solid 
enough  to  justify  giving  up  some  military 
advantage. 

The  Arabs  say  Israel  must  give  up  the  oc- 
cupied areas  as  a  first  step  toward  peace. 
Israel  insists  that  negotiations  must  come 
first.  There  is  debate  within  Israel  over 
how  much  land  might  eventually  be  returned 
to  the  Arabs — but  little  or  no  disagreement 
with  the  government's  Insistence  that  none 
can  be  given  up  until  a  peace  treaty  Is  signed. 

The  current  disarray  in  the  Arab  world 
stiffens  this  stand. 

"They  ask  Israel  to  make  concessions."  a 
high  officUU  says.  "To  whom?  Who  can  deliver 
the  goods?  They  ask  us  to  give  back  the 
West  Bank.  To  whom?" 

Indeed.  Israel's  government  and  people 
seem  ready  to  hold  on  Indefinitely  with 
things  as  they  are.  Their  skepticism  about 
the  U.S. -sponsored  peace  Initiative  last  simi- 
mer  was  reinforced  by  Egypt's  violation  of 
the  cease-fire  terms,  by  the  civil  war  In 
Jordan  and  by  Egyptian  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser's  death. 

The  Israelis  have  already  said  they  are 
willing  to  extend  the  Suez  cease-fire  past  Its 
present  Nov.  5  expiration  date,  even  if  there 
are  no  Immediate  peace  talks.  There  are 
diplomatic  reasons:  With  the  Arabs  in  polit- 
ical disarray,  the  Israelis  are  content  to  let 
things  simmer. 

"I  don't  see  that  we  have  to  unite  the 
Arabs."  one  top  official  says.  "We  are  not 
complete  fools." 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  there  are 
also  good  reasons  for  the  Israelis  to  keep  the 
cease-flre  going.  Even  the  relatively  low 
casualties  on  the  Suez  line  loom  largis  In  a 
country  of  lera  than  three  million  people,  and 
Israeli  military  men  can  use  the  time  to 
figure  out  the  answers  to  Egypt's  beefed-up 
antiaircraft  defenses. 

Israeli  planes  knocked  out  Egyptian  high- 
altitude  SAM2  antiaircraft  misslies  repeated- 
ly through  1969  and  early  1970,  destroying 
them  as  fast  as  they  appeared  and  thus  al- 
lowing Israel  to  maintain  the  air  superiority 
It  needed  to  neutralize  Egyptian  artillery 
bombardment  of  Israeli  canal  defense  posi- 
tions. 

But  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the 
missile  defenses  last  spring,  the  picture 
changed.  According  to  Israeli  defense  sources, 
the  Russians  "unrolled  a  carpet"  of  SAM2 
missiles  toward  the  canal,  putting  them 
closer  together  to  Increase  their  massed  fire- 
power and  protecting  them  against  low-level 
air  attack  by  Installing  an  additional  shield 
of  SAM3  missiles. 

By  early  summer.  Israeli  planes  found  they 
could  not  penetrate  this  new  "carpet"  al- 
though It  was  far  enough  back  from  the 
canal  so  they  still  had  control  of  the  air  Im- 
mediately over  the  waterway. 

Now  even  this  Is  threatened  by  the  missile 
bulld-up  which  both  U.S.  and  Israeli  intelli- 
gence units  say  has  taken  place  near  the 
canal  since  the  cease-fire  and  In  violation  of 
Its  terms.  It  Is  this  new  threat  that  Israel's 
defense  planners  hope  to  counter — ^wlth  the 
help  of  US-supplied  electronic  devices  to 
"Jam"  the  radar  that  alms  the  missiles. 

The  other  current  Israeli  military  preoc- 
cupation— the  threat  of  Increased  terrorist 
attacks  against  Israeli  Kibbutzes  (collective 
farms)  and  towns  in  the  Jordan  Valley — Is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Jordanian  civil  war. 

The  agreement  that  ended  the  flghtlng  be- 
tween King  Hussein's  troops  and  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  calls  for  moving  all  guer- 
rillas out  of  Jordanian  cities  and  Into  areas 
along  the  Israeli  border. 

Israeli  commanders  expect  this  will  lead  to 
more  terrorist  activity  on  the  border,  and 
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hav9  stepped  up  the  alert  along  their 
nse  line*  oii  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan 
■r.  especially  In  the  25-mUe  stretch  south 
I  ne  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Tjauks  and  haU-tracks  patrol  border  roads 
y  morning  at  dawn,  looking  for  signs  of 
nfttrailon    and    sweeping    for    mines    that 
ht  have  b«en  planted  overnight.  The  elec- 
border  fences  have  been  supplemented 
tell-tale  plowed  strips  that  reveal — by 
Ing    footprints    In    the    smoothed-out 
h — where  Inflltrators  have  crossed.  And 
along    the   river,   travelers   can    now   see 
in  the  kibbutz  watch-towers  during 
day  as  well  as  at  night, 
addition  to  such  defensive  measures,  the 
11  army  goes  after  the  terrorists  In  their 
backyards.    Gen.    Halm   Bar-Lev,    army 
f  of  staff,  revealed  this  month  that  his 
made   more   than   700  forays  beyond 
Us   borders    Into   Lebanon.   Syria,    and 
an  last  year  to  attack  terrorist  bases  and 
concentrations. 
Host  of  these  were  small-unit  operations: 
y  a  few  were  big  enough  to  be  publicized. 
Bar-Lev    warned    that    if    pressure    on 
der  settiements  Increases.  Israel  will  take 
lliary  steps  of  a  serious  dimension"  that 
differ   In   scope  and   nature   from  our 
er  activities  to  date." 
The  terrorists  don't  seem  to  worry  Israeli 
odKlals  much. 

They   are   very   photogenic,   and   good  at 
paganda,"  a  senior  Cabinet  minister  says. 
It   they  are   weak  In  political   Judgment, 
social  temperament — and  military  strength." 
sraell  military  leaders  point  to  statistics 
prove  the  point.  Prom  the  end  of  the  six- 
war  In  1967  through  Sept.  1  of  this  year, 
Israelis  were  killed  by  the  Arbs.  Of  these. 
died    In    conventional    military    opera- 
s — Including  the  often-heavy  Suez  Oght- 
and  the  sinking  of  an  Israeli  navy  de- 
oyer.   Only   76   deaths    In    the    three-plus 
jrs  resulted  from  terrorist  sabotage  inside 
ael. 

Even  76  Is  too  many,"  one  general  says. 
ut    It's   about   the   number   killed   In  six 
(  eks  of  traffic  accidents  In  this  country." 
rhe  Israelis  seem  satisfied  that  their  strat- 
for  dealing  with  hostile  Arab  states  and 
ttnlan  terrorists  Is  the  right  one.  Others 
not  so  sure. 
For  example.  Western  diplomats  In  Cairo, 
A.R..  are  convinced  that  Nasser  was  driven 
seek  greatly  increased  Soviet  military  In- 
vement  In  his  country's  defense  by  two 
aeli  military  moves  in  late- 1968 — the  deep- 
p^netratlon  air  raids  on  the  Egyptian  heart- 
and  several  commando  raids  that  re- 
sillted  In  the  "kidnapping  "  of  entire  radar 
stfttlons  by  Israeli  troops  that  moved  In  and 
of  Egypt  with  little  opposition. 
The  Israeli  air  and  ground  attacks  showed 
r's  military   weakness,  and  humiliated 
Egypt's  armed  forces.  But  they  also,  by  this 
alysis,  brought  such  massive  Soviet  mill- 
intervention  that  the  whole  fUpiomatlc 
strategic  character  of  the  war  was  serl- 
o|isly  altered. 

Israel's  policy  of  military  "retaliation" 
against  Arab  states  that  harbor  guerrillas  Is 
q  lestloned  by  Western  observers  as  well  as 
A-abs.  In  Lebanon,  for  example,  the  Israeli 
a  tack  on  the  Beirut  commercial  airport  In 
E  ecember  1966 — in  which  paratroops  landed 
destroyed  a  dozen  Arab-owned  commer- 
l  airlines — Is  regarded  as  a  watershed  In 

non-Israel  relations. 
Before  that,  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  got 
s^ort  shrift  from  the  Lebanese,  who  had 
a  ayed  out  of  the  1967  war.  After  the  airport 
r  lid.  the  climate  changed  rapidly  and 
n  larkedlr;  today  the  guerrillas  have  a  well- 
e^tablLshed  Lebanese  sanctuary. 

The  Palestinians  are  predictably  scornful 
0^  the  subject. 

The  Israelis  keep  telling  us  that  they  do 
these  things  to  "teach  the  Arabs  a  lesson.'" 
c  lie  guerrilla  spokesman  said  last  month  In 
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Beirut.  "They  must  think  we're  awfully 
stupid:  they've  been  doing  it  for  10  years 
and  we  still  haven't  'learned.'  " 

Critics  of  Israeli  strategy  do  not  dispute  Its 
short-term  military  superiority  over  Arab 
governments  and  guerrillas  alike.  But  they 
question  whether  such  a  strategy  Is  In  Israel's 
long-run  interest.  A  similar  debate  Is  taking 
place  Inside  Israel,  with  its  focus  on  the 
occupied  Arab  territories. 

ISKAEi.   Debates   Ptjtube  of   TehrttoIy   Cap- 

TXTRED  From  Ababs 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Kibbutz  Kef  ax  Blum,  Isbaxl. — Sa'adla 
Gelb,  his  wife  and  his  daughter  all  remem- 
ber quite  clearly  how  they  felt  the  first  time 
they  went  up  onto  the  Golan  Heights. 

It  was  right  after  the  six-day  war  in 
1967,  and  the  Oelbs — like  thousands  of  other 
Israelis  living  in  the  rich  farmland  of  Upper 
Galilee — wanted  to  see  their  home  as  It  had 
looked  to  the  Syrian  Uoops  who  for  years  had 
shelled  it  from  the  Heights. 

For  Mrs.  Gelb,  who  had  come  to  Israel 
from  Minneapolis  with  herOiusband  25  years 
earlier.  It  was  a  frightening  sight:  "When 
I  got  up  there,  and  looked  down  at  our 
Klbbute,  I  felt  worse  than  I  ever  had  before." 

For  her  pretty,  Israel-born  daughter,  It  was 
something    quite    different:    "I    felt    freed. 

I  felt  happy."  „,^^   ^ 

For  Gelb  himself,  a  leader  of  the  Kibbutz, 
or  collective  farm,  where  they  live.  th.«re 
was  still  another  emotion— relief :  "There 
had  always  been  the  barrel  of  a  gun  pointed 
at  me.  Now  It  was  gone." 

Of  all  the  territories  occupied  by  Israel  in 
1967,  the  Golan  Heights,  which  rise  almost 
as  steeply  as  a  cllfT  nearly  3,000  feet  above 
the  valley  floor.  Is  the  area  whose  future  Is 
least  in  doubt.  The  Israelis  simply  won't  even 
think  of  giving  It  back. 

ISRAELIS  DEBATE  FUIURE  OF  COUNTRT 

There  Is  a  special  Intensity  of  IsraeU  feel- 
ing about  the  Golan  Heights,  partly  because 
they  are  so  obviously  commanding  a  military 
position,  partly  because  the  Syrians  have 
been  so  implacable  and  violent  an  enemy. 

But  feelings  run  almost  equally  strong, 
though  less  unanimously,  about  the  other 
occupied  territories.  And  the  debate  about 
their  future  touches  the  central  questions 
about  Israel's  future:  What  kind  of  a  nation 
will  it  be  In  the  long  nin?  How  will  it  live 
vrith  Its  neighbors?  Can  It  become  a  true 
Middle  Eastern  state,  or  wUl  It  always  be  a 
kind  of  Western  enclave  In  a  hostile  land? 

There  are  four  other  occupied  areas: 

The  Slnal  Penlnsnla,  taken  from  the 
tTnlted  Arab  Republic  (U.A.R.). 

The  Gaza  Strip,  a  small  enclave  on  Israel's 
southwest  coast,  which  had  been  controlled 
by  the  U.A.R. 

The  "West  Bank",  the  area  west  of  the 
Jordan  River  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was 
taken  from  Jordan. 

The  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  also  taken  from 
Jordan  In  1967. 

OfHolally,  the  Israeli  government  won't 
talk  about  possible  disposition  of  these  ter- 
ritories now.  It  argues  that  there  can  be  no 
return  of  the  Arabs  lands  unless  and  until 
there  Is  a  peace  settlement  that  contains 
solid  guarantees  of  Israel's  security. 

ARABS  INSIST  ON   RETURN  OF  LAND 

But  Since  the  Arab  states  argue  that  the 
territories  must  be  returned  before  there 
can  be  talk  of  a  peace  treaty,  a  kind  of 
"whlch-came-first— chlcken-or-egg?"  argu- 
ment has  sprung  up.  Privately,  even  Israelis 
argue  about  It. 

"For  us,  peace  Is  more  Important  than 
borders,"  says  David  Ben-Gurion,  Israel's 
political  father-figure  now  living  In  retire- 
ment In  a  desert  Kibbutz. 

"The  pre-1967  borders,  or  anything  like 
them,  are  out  of  the  question,"  says  Halm 


lAUdau.  a  leader  cd  the  hard-line  Oahal  par- 
ty, which  walked  out  of  the  government  In 
a  dispute  over  the  Suez  Canal  cease-fire  plan. 

"Where  I  differ  with  the  government," 
says  a  veteran  and  respected  left-wing  leader, 
"is  that  they  want  to  keep  as  much  territory 
as  they  can  get.  I  want  to  keep  as  little  as  is 
needed." 

Despite  the  apparently  contradictory  tone 
of  such  arguments,  it  is  still  possible  to  dis- 
till, from  a  fortnight  of  Interviews  with  a 
wide  variety  of  public  and  private  figures,  a 
rough  sort  of  Israeli  consensus  on  what 
might  be  done  about  the  occupied  territories. 

WHO  WOULD  GET  WHAT  TERRrrORY? 

Here  Is  how  it  looks : 

Golan  Heights:  As  noted  above,  there  Is  no 
"give"  to  be  found  here.  Even  those  who 
would  return  almost  all  the  other  occupied 
areas  say  that  Israel  must  keep  the  Heights 
for  security  reasons. 

Jerusalem:  Despite  all  kinds  of  outside 
proposals  for  Internationalization  or  Joint 
administration  of  the  city,  Israelis  won't 
consider  the  Idea.  The  most  they  will  con- 
cede Is  that  after  all  the  other  territorial 
Issues  are  settled  satlsfactarlly,  It  might  be 
possible  to  work  out  an  arrangement  guar- 
anteeing free  access  to  the  holy  places  of  the 
Moslem,  Christian  and  Jewish  faiths.  But 
Israelis  of  all  political  persuasion  Insist  that 
Jerusalem  must  remain  one  city,  and  that 
city  must  be  the  capital  of  Israel. 

Sinai:  The  considerations  here  are  all  mili- 
tary. Israel  wants  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  at  Sinai's 
southern  tip.  because  that  area  In  turn  con- 
trols the  Qulf  of  Aqaba,  the  sea  lane  to  the 
Israeli  port  of  Ellat.  To  secure  Sharm  el 
Sheikh,  the  Israelis  will  probably  also  want  a 
strip  of  land  down  Sinai's  eastern  edge. 

ISRAEL  MIQHT  GIVE  UP  PART  OF  SINAI  DESEBT 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  Slnal  Desert,  Israel 
might  give  it  up  if — and  it's  a  big  "If"— it 
could  obtain  other  firm  guarantees  that  the 
U.A.R.  would  not  again  put  troops,  tanks 
and  planes  into  eastern  Sinai  where  they 
would  be  only  a  few  miles — and  fewer  min- 
utes In  fiylng  time — from  Tel  Aviv  and  other 
major  population  centers. 

For  the  moment,  the  Israelis  argue  simply 
that  the  Suez  Canal,  at  Sinai's  western  edge, 
Is  the  only  logical  defense  line  in  the  entire 
peninsula.  They  will  stay  there  until  there 
Is  peace  with  the  U.A.R.,  the  strongest  Arab 
military  power. 

Gaza  Strip:  This  little  area,  about  30  miles 
long  and  five  miles  across,  was  held  by  the 
U.A.R.  at  the  end  of  the  1946  Israeli  war  of 
Independence.  It  was  cranuned  with  Pales- 
tinian refugees  and  quickly  became  a  hive  of 
terrorist  and  antl-Israell  sentiment — which 
it  continued  to  be  after  Israel  seized  It  In 
1967. 

The  only  long-run  solution  for  the  O&za 
Strip,  almost  all  Israelis  at  least  privately 
agree,  is  some  kind  of  integration  with  the 
Wc«t  Bank  area.  This  would  allow  some  of 
the  Gaza  population  to  move  out  and  would 
-make  Gaza  part  of  a  more  economically 
viable  area. 

ISRAEL    WANTS   FIRM    SECURITY   GUARANTEES 

But  here  again,  Israel  seems  sure  to  insist 
on  firm  security  guarantees  to  make  sure 
that  Gaza  does  not  again  become,  as  It  wu 
before  1967.  an  turow  pointed  directly  at 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

The  West  Bank:  Of  all  the  occupied  areas, 
the  West  Bank  Is  the  one  where  there  seemJ 
to  be  the  most  flexibility  In  Israeli  attitudes. 
At  the  least,  Israelis  can  foresee  some  kind 
of  autonomy  for  the  area;  at  most,  some 
Israelis  talk  about  returning  much  of  It  to 
Jordan  or  perhaps  even  turning  It  Into  an 
Independent  Palestinian  state. 

One  reason  for  such  flexibility  Is  that  the 
West  Banks  population  of  Palestinian  Arabs 
Is  the  most  nearly  normal — and  the  least 
troublesome — of  any  occupied  territory. 
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The  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
area  is  strong,  even  under  Israeli  occupation; 
indeed,  in  purely  economic  terms,  many  West 
Bankers  are  better  off  than  before  1967, 
thanks  to  the  availability  of  work  In  Israel. 
Thousands  commute  by  bus  every  day  to 
the  factories  and  other  Jobs  In  Israel. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  occupied  zones,  the 
Israelis  state  some  security  requirements  for 
the  West  Bank.  They  do  not  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  pre-1967  situation,  when  Jordanian 
control  of  the  West  Bank  meant  that  enemy 
guns  could  shell  Tel  Aviv,  on  the  coast,  and 
Jordanian  tanks  could  strike  Israel  where  It 
was  only  10  miles  wide  and  thus  vulnerable 
to  being  cut  in  two. 

TWO    WEST    BANK    FRONTIERS    CONTEMPLATED 

So  Israeli  officials  talk  of  two  kinds  of  West 
Bank  frontiers — a  "security"  frontier  on  the 
Jordan  River,  manned  by  Israeli  troopS,  and 
a  "political"  frontier  farther  west,  with  West 
Bankers  and  Israelis  freely  traveling  back 
and  forth. 

If  some  or  most  of  the  West  Bank  should  be 
returned  to  Jordan,  some  Israelis  envision  a 
"security"  frontjler  along  the  Jordan  River 
with  a  narrow  neck-like  connection  between 
east  Jordan  and  the  West  Bank.  That  cor- 
ridor would  allow  normal  commerce  but 
could  be  militarily  controlled  by  Israeli 
forces. 

A  slmlllar  corridor  is  suggested  by  some 
to  connect  the  West  Bank,  In  whatever  form 
It  eventually  takes,  with  the  Gaza  Strip.  This 
would  not  only  give  Gaza  residents  access 
to  the  West  Bank  but  would  offer  a  seaport, 
at  Gaza,  for  West  Bank  commerce. 

One  reason  that  the  Israelis  are  willing 
to  consider  at  least  limited  autonomy  for  the 
West  Bank  Is  their  realization  that  It  might 
go  far  to  meet  the  spreading  demand,  not 
only  In  the  Arab  world  but  in  the  West  as 
well,  for  establishment  of  some  form  of 
Palestinian  entity  to  which  those  refugees 
who  wished  could  move  from  their  places  of 
exile. 

THE    WEST    BANK    COULD    BE    "SAFETY    NET" 

The  advantages  of  such  a  solution  to 
Israel  were,  ironically  enough,  well  stated  last 
month  by  a  young  Palestinian  propagandist 
In  Beirut,  Lebanon:  "Before  1967,  we  could 
not  make  much  progress  In  organizing  our 
people,  because  the  West  Bank  was  an  Arab 
land  and  it  served  as  a  'safety  net'  to  keep 
political  pressure  from  rising."  To  some 
Israelis,  the  West  Bank  could  again  become 
such  a  "safety  net"  to  help  lower  Middle  East 
animosities. 

So  the  Israelis,  while  publicly  resisting  all 
attempts  to  draw  them  into  discussions  or 
commitments  on  the  occupied  Arab  terri- 
tories, busily  debate  the  issue  among  them- 
selves. For  many  of  the  debaters,  the  question 
goes  much  further  than  Just  the  lands  In- 
volved: It  goes  to  the  heart  of  their  varying 
concepts  of  what  Israel,  tmd  the  Middle  East, 
can  and  should  become  In  the  future. 


A  Victor's  Dilemma — Security 
Versus  CoNcaiATiON 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Tel  Avrv.  Israel. — Israel's  defense  minister 
had  Just  given  a  high-ranking  U.S.  official 
a  helicopter  tour  over  the  Arab  lands  seized 
by  the  Israeli  army  in  the  six-day  war  of 
1967. 

The  visitor  was  skeptical.  "Surely  you  know 
you  can't  have  any  real  security  as  long  as 
you  hold  onto  all  this  real  estate? "  he  asked. 

"We  never  have  had  any  real  security," 
answered  Moshe  Dayan,  the  one-eyed  general 
who  Is  Israel's  best-known  public  figure. 

"But  how  long  do  you  think  you  can  hold 
onto  It  all  ?"  the  American  persisted. 

Dayan's  retort  was  quick:  "How  long  has 
It  been  since  1948?" 

That  exchange  took  place  more  than  two 
years  ago,  but  the  Issue  is  still  very  much 
alive  today.  No  one  seriously  doubts  Israel's 


current  military  superiority  over  Its  Arab 
enemies — but  what  about  the  long  run?  Can 
Israel  survive  for  ten  or  twenty,  or  even  fifty, 
years  as  a  small  armed  enclave  In  the  Arab 
world?  And  U  it  can,  what  kind  of  country 
will  It  be? 

These  questions  trouble  thoughtful  Israelis 
at  all  levels.  Surprisingly,  one  of  those  who 
states  the  dilemma  most  clearly  is  Dayan — 
whose  military  reputation  and  rather  aloof 
personality  mask  the  fact  that  he  Is,  by  all 
accounts,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
Israeli  leaders  to  the  long-range  problem  of 
living  with  the  Arabs. 

"We  must  not  only  prevent  the  letting  of 
our  blood  and  the  devastation  of  our  land," 
Dayan.  said  last  month.  "We  must  also  see 
to  It  that  we  are  not  rendered  Incapable  of 
finding  a  common  language  with  the  Arabs." 

MANY    FACTOaS    CLOtJD    SHAPE    OF    FtJTURE 

Dayan's  concern  for  this  most  basic  prob- 
lem— ^bow  to  find  some  way  to  live  at  peace, 
if  not  convlete  friendship,  with  the  Arabs 
who  surround  and  outnumber  the  Israelis — Is 
shared  by  most  Israelis,  regardless  of  their 
public  statements.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  factors  that  cause  thought- 
ful Israelis  to  worry  about  the  kind  of  cotmtry 
they  win  have  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now : 

Tcxes  to  support  the  "Zahal,"  or  Israel 
defense  forces,  are  extremely  high.  In  fact, 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  nation's  entire 
gross  national  product  goes  Into  taxes — 
the  highest  figure  In  the  world.  Individual 
Income  taxes  rise  to  levels  that  seem  astro- 
nomical by  American  standards;  at  (11,000 
per  year — hardly  a  rich  man's  salary — the 
Income-tax  bite  reaches  82  cents  of  every 
dollar  earned. 

Israel  is  heavily  dependent,  for  the  large 
sums  needed  to  buy  modern  weapons  and 
make  basic  capital  Investments,  on  overseas 
investment  and  gifts.  This  not  only  distorts 
normal  economic  flexibility,  since  Its  policies 
must  satisfy  Its  zealous  overseas  backers. 

Israel's  economy  has  become  tied  almost 
entirely  to  far-off  markets  In  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  since  normal  geo- 
graphic trade  patterns  are  foreclosed  by  Arab 
hostility. 

"The  real  question,"  one  distinguished 
Middle-Eastern  educator  said  last  month,  "Is 
whether  Israel  can  become  a  normal  Mideast 
state,  Instead  of  a  foreign  Importation." 

The  demands  of  national  security  also  warp 
the  normal  patterns  of  human  life.  Almost 
every  boy  and  girl  In  Israel  goes  Into  the 
army  at  18 — boys  for  three  years,  girls  for  20 
months.  In  adclltlon,  men  who  have  com- 
pleted service  must  still  serve  two  months  on 
active  duty  every  year  until  they  are  50  or 
even  older. 

This  cltlzen-soldler  pattern  puts  a  strain  on 
the  country's  economy  even  In  quiet  times. 
And  when  a  major  crisis  results  in  full  mili- 
tary mobilization,  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try Is  virtually  crippled  overnight. 

country's   will    remains    STRONG 

(When  Israel  mobilized  in  1967,  before  the 
six-day  war,  high-school  students  had  to  be 
pressed  into  service  to  deliver  mail  and  col- 
lect garbage  In  Tel  Aviv.  The  country  simply 
could  not  keep  going  for  long  with  so  much 
of  Its  work  force  In  uniform — a  fact  that  by 
Itself  helped  shape  the  decision  to  attack  the 
Arab  states  instead  of  waiting.) 

So  far,  the  Israelis  have  been  willing  to  pay 
the  economic  and  social  price  for  independ- 
ence and  continued  survival  as  a  nation.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  Indication  that  their  will 
Is  weakening;  the  economy  is  advanced  and 
strong,  taxes  are  paid,  foreign  capital  con- 
tinues to  come  In.  and — perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant— young  people  pull  strings  to  get 
into  uniform,  not  to  stay  out. 

Tet  even  a  first-time  visitor  to  Israel 
senses  a  growing  concern  over  the  long-range 
outlook.  The  nation's  young  people  are  no 
less  patriotic  than  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents— but     they     are     thinking     further 


ahead,  questioning  whether  they  must  live 
under  the  threat  of  war  all  their  lives. 

The  young  sabra — native-born  Israelis 
rather  than  Immigrants — provided  most  of 
the  troops  in  1967  and  make  up  an  even 
greater  proportion  of  the  army  today.  For 
them,  the  six-day  war  was  a  disturbing  water- 
shed experience. 

Raised  on  stories  of  centuries-long  persecu- 
tion climaxed  by  the  mass  killing  of  Jews  In 
Hitler's  death  camps,  these  young  Israelis 
suddenly  found  themselves  strong  instead  of 
weak,  victors  instead  of  defeated,  occupiers 
instead  of  depossessed. 

PBOSPECT    OF    CONTINUED    WAR    DISTURBINO 

As  one  writer  put  It  In  a  volume  of  post- 
war commentary  by  yoimg  people,  "The  very 
fact  of  a  Jewish  victory  Is  a  miracle,  a  dream" 
for  older  Israelis — but  was  "a  fact,  and  some- 
times a  distressing  fact,"  for  the  sabra. 

In  addition  to  such  emotional  scars,  the 
1967  victory  also  left  Israel's  younger  genera- 
tion with  a  more  urgent  concern:  will  they 
have  to  do  it  all  over  again?  As  another  con- 
tributor to  the  same  book  said :  "Our  genera- 
tion has  been  brought  up  on  the  need  to  be 
strong,  to  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.  This  Is 
something  you  can  educate  people  towards 
for  ten  or  twenty  years. 

"But  what  happens  over  a  longer  period? 
That's  why  the  generation  that's  already  been 
through  two  or  three  wars  has  this  fatalism. 
People  have  felt  the  polntlessness  of  this 
never-ending  struggle." 

The  young  are  not  alone  in  wondering 
whether  the  struggle  will  be  "never-ending." 
Some  of  their  elders  also  are  beginning  to 
question  whether  their  government's  policies 
will  lead  towMd  real  peace — or  only  toward  a 
continuing  cycle  of  armed  truce  and  peri- 
odic war. 

Some  powerful  and  respected  figures  raise 
such  questions.  One  Is  David  Ben-Gurlon, 
Israel's  first  prime  minister  and  a  symbol 
of  the  country's  fight  for  Independence  and 
survival. 

"If  I  had  been  in  the  government  right 
after  the  six-day  war,  I  would  have  tried  for 
peace  first  thing  with  Egypt,"  he  said  in  a 
recent  Interview.  "We  don't  need  the  ter- 
ritories we  conquered,  and  except  for  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Golan  Heights,  we  should  give 
them  all  back." 

Ben-Ourloh's  view  Is  shared  by  those  both 
Inside  and  outside  Israel  who  believe  the 
country  missed  a  golden  chance  to  settle  with 
the  Arabs  after  its  overwhelming  mUltary 
triumph  in  1067. 

DID    ISRAEL    MISS    ITS    CRANCC? 

"The  Israelis  in  1967  behaved  like  Arabs." 
argues  a  U.N.  official  with  years  of  experience 
In  the  Middle  East.  "It  was  the  time  for  Is- 
rael to  move  and  be  magnanimous.  They 
could  have  made  a  settlement.  The  Arabs 
had  lost  all  their  arms  and  had  no  military 
strength.  Israel  missed  Its  moment." 

This  kind  of  tftlk  is  not  heard  much,  at 
least  In  public.  In  Israel.  But  there  Is  a  ques- 
tioning mood,  eind  It  breaks  through  to  the 
surface  during  debates  like  last  summer's 
argument  over  whether  to  go  along  with  the 
U.S.  cease-fire  proposal. 

That  dispute  produced  a  split  in  the  gov- 
ernment, with  right-wing  representatives  re- 
signing In  protest  over  the  decision  to  accept 
the  American  initiative.  It  also  stirred  more 
public  debate  over  the  nature  of  an  eventual 
peace  and  the  problems  involved  In  reaching 
a  settlement. 

Such  debate  seems,  on  the  surface,  to  cen- 
ter on  territory — and  especially  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  the  one  occupied 
area  most  widely  recognized  as  a  site  for 
possible  compromise  with  the  Palestinians. 

But  beneath  such  specific  talk  ^ie  more 
basic  Issues: 

Is  there  any  reasonable  prospect  that  West 
Bank  Arabs  might  eventually  decide  that  the 
obvious  eoonomlc  advantages  they  now 
have — such  as  more  and  better-paid  Jobs — 
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woi  Id  Justify  accepting  Israeli  political  an- 
nex itlon  of  the  area?  Or  do  the  deep-seated 
anl  nosltles  produced  by  four  decades  of  war 
ruls  this  out? 

I  ven  If  the  West  Bank  Arabs  agreed  to  be- 
coi  le  part  of  Israel,  could  Israel  absorb  them 
wltaout  losing  its  essential  character  as  a 
Je^  Ish  state?  Is  there  any  real  chance  of 
enc  ugh  additional  Jewish  Immigration  into 
Isn  «1  to  presence  that  character  despite  a 
maalve  infusion  of  Arab  citizens? 

I  bw  much  military  risk  could  Israel  take 
In  I  rrder  to  buy  political  acceptance,  not  only 
fro:  a  the  Palestinians  but  from  other  Arab 
states?  What  kind  of  guarantees  would  be 
to  Justify,  for  example,  wlthdraw- 
Israell  troops  from  the  Jordan  River  line? 

"there  are  recognized  pitfalls  In  any  perma- 
nei  t  annexation  of  Arab  land.  As  Maron 
Bei  benlstl,  deputy  mayor  of  Jerusalem,  says: 
"Tie  moment  the  Arabs  accept  Israeli  rule 
as  )ermanent,  we  will  have  new  problems — 
the  Arabs  will  lose  their  sovereignty,  but  the 
Jevs  win  lose  their  exclusivity." 

I  or  the  moment,  the  Israeli  government  Is 

mo  ring  with  great  caution  and  skepticism — 

nlngly  seeking  for  the  moment  a  situation 

In  fc-hlch  "peace  Is  far  away,  but  so  Is  war," 

as    )ne  Cabinet  member  puts  It. 

The  search  would  be  complicated  enough 
If  I ;  Involved  only  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs. 
It  !  3  made  much  more  comptlex  and  difficult 
bee  luse  of  the  deepening  involvement  In  the 
MK.dle  East  of  the  world's  two  most  power- 
ful nations,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Vn  on. 

So^rrr 
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IXTLtTHNCE    IN     MIDEAST    MtTSHROOMED 

AfTEB   War 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 
^iRUT.    Lebanon. — The    Lebanese    official 
his  voice  so  he  could  be  heard  over 
rattle  of  the  alr-condltloning  unit  in 
window. 

[n  1948.  the  Arabs  wouldn't  even  speak 
he  Russians."  he  said.  "Now  look  what's 
on." 
/(cross  Beirut.  In  a  top-floor  apartment 
a  weak  breeze  came  through  open  win- 
to  stir  the  stifling  afternoon  heat,  an- 
Lebanese — this  one  a  distinguished 
— rei>eated  the  same  message: 
\t  the  end  of  World  War  n.  all  the  Arab 
faced  West,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
foothold  here.  Now  only  a  handful  of 
countries  are  even  amiable  toward  the 
States." 

two  remarks  sum  up  one  of  the  major 

ors  in  today's  Middle  East  equation :  The 

growth  of  Soviet  Influence  In  the  re- 

and    the    parallel    development   of    a 

tlcal-mllltary  confrontation  between  the 

States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

e    Mideast   rivalry   of   the   world's   two 

powers  Is  most  visible  In  the  context 

( onfllct  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  for 

current  role  of  the  United  States  and 

Soviet  Union  as  armorers  and  patrons  of 

local  adversaries  has  captured  most  of 
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T  wo  REASONS  UNDERLIE  TJ.S.-SOVtET  RIVALRT 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict  has  of  course  en- 
gag  ;d  the  great  powers  deeply — so  deeply.  In 
fad ,  that  there  have  been  moments  when 
It  i  eemed  likely  to  mushroom  Into  global 
war  But  It  Is  not  the  root  cause  of  Washing- 
ton -Moscow  competition  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
hav ;  come  face-to-face  In  the  area  for  two 
bas  c  reasons: 

T  He  collapse  of  the  British  and  French  em- 
pire 5  after  World  War  n  eliminated  the  In- 
flueace  of  the  two  major  powers  that  had 
donJnated  the  Middle  East.  This  left  a  stra- 
tegic power  vacuum  at  the  spot  where 
EuDpe.  Asia  and  Africa  come  together  In  a 
net  i-ork  of  vital  sea.  air  and  land  bridges  be- 
twe  in  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

T  le  best-known  of  these  bridges  Is  the 
SiTer  Canal,  which  gives  European  shipping 


a  short-cut  to  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
India,  Asia  and  Bast  Africa. 

But  In  modem  terms  the  air  "canals" 
through  the  Middle  Bast  are  perhaps  even 
more  Important.  Today  airports  at  Cairo, 
Beirut,  Tel  Aviv,  Baghdad  and  Teheran 
swarm  with  planes  of  every  major  nation; 
these  cities  are  critical  way  stations  on  the 
world's  biggest  air  routes.  American.  British, 
Dutch,  French.  Russian  and  German  airline 
stewardesses  waiting  for  their  next  flight  de- 
corate hotel  swimming  pools  In  every  Mideast 
capital. 

The  Middle  East  is  also  the  earth's  largest 
single  reservoir  of  oil;  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  oil  reserves  lie  under  the  deserts 
here.  This  oil  Is  Immensely  profitable  to  those 
who  control  and  extract  It — and  It  Is  vir- 
tually priceless  to  those  In  Western  Europe 
and  elsewhere  who  depend  on  It  for  power, 
heat  and  light. 

FIRST   CONTEONTATION    CAME    IN   TTJRKKT,    IRAN 

Neither  Washington  nor  Moscow  played  a 
major  role  in  the  Middle  East  before  World 
War  II.  American  Interest  was  minor  until 
U.S.  oil  companies  began  to  make  heavy  in- 
vestments In  the  Arabian  peninsula  In  the 
late  thirties.  The  Russians  had  long  yearned 
to  extend  their  influence  into  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  until  1945  they  were  busy  else- 
where. 

The  first  real  U.S.-Sovlet  confrontation  In 
the  Middle  East  came  In  the  "northern 
tier" — Turkey  and  Iran.  Soviet  efforts  to  ex- 
tend political  dominance  into  these  covm- 
trles  after  World  War  II  produced  an  Ameri- 
can counter-move  in  the  form  of  military  aid 
and  an  effort  to  set  up  antl-Communlst  de- 
fense alliances  In  the  region. 

Two  additional  developments  changed  the 
picture  drastically.  The  first  was  the  rise  of 
Israel  a«  an  Independent  state — with  initial 
backing  from  Moscow  as  well  as  Washing- 
ton— and  the  resulting  Arab-Israeli  wars.  The 
second  was  a  political  upheaval  inside  the 
Arab  world,  beginning  with  the  1952  Egyp- 
tian revBlutiajj  *bat  brought  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  to  power. 

The  United  SUtes  sided  from  the  start 
with  Israel,  and  by  the  late  sixties  had  re- 
placed Prance  as  Israel's  major  arms  supplier. 
The  Soviets,  after  first  backing  Israel,  swung 
over  to  the  Arab  side;  the  key  step  here  was 
the  Soviet  decision  not  only  to  give  Nasser 
major  economic  aid  but  also  to  give  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  states  massive  amounts  of 
military  equipment. 

These  trends  brought  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  into  increasing  con- 
filct — especially  after  the  1967  war,  when 
Moscow  not  only  reequlpped  the  shattered 
Arab  armies  but  also  began  to  put  Its  own 
military  men.  first  as  advisers  and  then  In 
regular  imlts,  into  Egypt. 

SOVIETS  HAVE    lO.OOO  TROOPS  IN   EGYPT 

As  of  today.  Western  experts  estimate  that 
there  are  at  least  10,000  Soviet  troops  In 
Egypt.  Some  man  antiaircraft  missiles  along 
the  Suez  Canal  and  around  Egypt's  cities; 
others  maintain  and  fly  MIG  fighter  planes 
on  air-defense  missions  over  the  Nile  Valley. 

"The  rest  are  advisers,"  says  a  western  mili- 
tary source  in  Cairo.  "These  go  right  up  to 
the  top  In  the  high  command;  there's  a 
Russian  counterpart  looking  over  the  shoul- 
der of  every  Egyptian  general." 

American  and  Soviet  leaders  suddenly  re- 
alized the  dangers  of  their  Middle  East  in- 
volvement when  the  six-day  war  broke  out 
In  1967.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  used  their 
"hot-line"  teletypes  to  assure  each  other  they 
weren't  Involved — and  to  plead  with  each 
other  to  keep  out. 

For  the  first  time,  the  great  powers  seemed 
to  realize  that  they  could  not  control  their 
clients  in  the  Middle  East — that  there  was 
always  a  danger  that  the  antagonism  between 
Arab  and  Israeli  might  drag  the  big  powers 


Into  a   disastrous  military  showdown  with 
each  other. 

Prom  this  sobering  realization  has  appar- 
ently come  at  least  a  partial  tacit  under- 
standing between  Washington  and  Moscow 
that  such  an  ultimate  confrontation  must  be 
avoided— and  that  therefore  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  must  be  cooled  off:  That,  at  least, 
is  the  only  explanation  most  observers  can 
offer  for  the  Soviets'  backing  of  last  summer's 
U.S.  peace  Initiative  along  the  Suez  Canal. 

But  no  one — In  Washington,  In  Moscow  or 
here  in  the  Middle  East — thinks  this  kind  of 
limited  parallel  thinking  means  the  great- 
power  competition  In  the  area  is  slowing. 

For  one  thing,  the  long-run  objectives  of 
the  two  superpowers  In  the  Middle  East  seem 
almost  diametrically  opposed. 

For  the  United  States  the  objective  is  su- 
billty — to  allow  Israel  to  exist  in  peace,  to 
ensure  the  continued  flow  of  the  oil  so  vital 
to  America's  European  allies,  to  provide  a 
hospitable  climate  for  improved  U.S.-Arab 
relations. 

For  the  Soviets,  the  objective  appears  to 
be  sustained  instability — to  prevent  the  U.S. 
from  extending  Its  influence,  to  keep  Europe 
edgy  about  Its  oil  supplies,  and  to  provide 
the  cUmate  for  continued  Soviet  Influence 
with  Arab  regimes  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  almost  certainly  prefer  to  keep 
Moscow  at  arm's  length. 

"Washington  must  realize  that  the  Rus- 
sians want  something  different  out  here  than 
the  U.S.  wants,"  a  high  Israeli  defense  offl- 
clal  argues.  "The  Russians  want  to  get  as 
much  as  they  can  at  minimum  cost  and 
without  a  major  war." 

Both  Israelis  and  Arabs,  ironically,  some- 
times use  the  same  arguments  In  appealing 
to  their  separate  great-power  supporters. 

Again  and  again  last  month  Israeli  offi- 
cials told  this  correspondent  that  the  U.S. 
government  does  not  fully  appreciate  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  Middle  East. 
"Russians  are  not  really  10  feet  tall,"  one 
Israeli  diplomat  said  scornfully.  "But  you 
are  4  feet  tall." 

On  the  other  side,  Arab  leaders  constantly 
tell  their  own  people — and  their  Moscow 
benefactors — that  Israel  is  nothing  more 
than  an  American  tool  to  achieve  U.S.  dom- 
}natlon  of  the  area.  Typical  is  the  matter- 
of-fact  comment  of  one  Palestinian  spokes- 
man on  a  recent  Israeli  raid  against  a  guer- 
rilla camp  m  Lebanon:  "The  Israelis  at- 
tacked the  Palestinians  with  American 
equipment  at  American  orders." 

RELATIONS  WITH  ALLIES  CAN  BE  CONTRADICTOHT 

Despite  such  polemics,  the  relations  be- 
tween great  power  and  Mideast  ally  can  be 
as  contradictory  as  everything  else  about  the 
area. 

Thus  the  same  Palestinian  who  describes 
Israeli  soldiers  as  American  lackeys  will  roar 
with  laughter  five  minutes  later  as  he  tells 
Jokes  belittling  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Egyptian  army. 

Knowledgeable  Egyptians  Insi  t  that  what- 
ever their  government  says  in  public 
about  the  United  States,  it  will  never  can- 
cel U.S.  oll-drllllng  contracts  in  Egypt. 
"There  are  no  'American  Interests'  In 
Egypt,"  says  one.  "There  are  Just  some  com- 
mercial arrangements." 

When  a  visitor  suggests  to  an  Israeli  pol- 
itician that  Israel's  plea  to  the  United  States 
Is  like  Winston  Churchill's  In  World  War 
n — "Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish 
the  Job" — the  Israeli  disagrees:  "No,  what 
we  say  is  'Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  fin- 
ish our  Job.' " 

The  same  Egyptians  who  Insist  that  they 
are  gratefxil  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  sending 
military  advisers  to  help  them  also  conn- 
plain  freely  to  American  visitors  that  the 
Russians  drink  too  much,  tip  too  little— 
and  smell  bad  In  crowded  elevators. 

There  is.  In  short,  nothing  simple  about 
the    relationships    between    the    two    great 
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powers  and  their  Middle  East  alMes.  These 
are,  like  everything  else  In  the  area,  fllled 
With  complexities  and  conflicts. 

Nothing  in  Middle  East  Is  Ever  What  It 
Seems  To  Be 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Allenby  Bridse.  Israel-Jordan  Border. — 
The  bridge  Is  a  makeshift  steel  truss  pushed 
across  the  river  to  replace  the  blasted  span 
whose  rusting  girders  still  hang  over  the 
water  a  few  yards  downstream. 

The  river  Itself  is  little  more  than  a  creek, 
no  more  than  forty  feet  wide  as  It  moves 
almost  Imperceptibly  between  high  banks, 
carrying  Its  brackish,  gray-green  water  the 
last  few  miles  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  scene  recalls  a  comment  heard  the 
night  before:  "There  Is  more  history  than 
water  in  the  Jordan  River."  Certainly  the 
Jordan  seems  Inadequate  for  its  role  as  the 
dividing  line  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world. 

Yet  this  very  contradiction  seems  an  ap- 
propriate final  entry  In  the  Journal  of  a 
month's  travel  In  the  Middle  East.  For  If  any- 
thing at  all  is  clear  about  this  part  of  the 
world,  It  Is  that  nothing  Is  clear,  nothing 
simple  or  predictable,  nothing  ever  quite 
what  It  seems  at  first  glance. 

The  visitor  is  left  finally,  not  with  con- 
clusions but  with  impressions — a  Jumble  of 
things  seen  or  heard  that  defy  classification 
but  somehow  seem  to  add  up. 

"Nasser's  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  was 
very  popular  among  Egyptians,"  said  a  U.S. 
diplomat  In  Cairo.  U.A.R.  "There  Is  a  real 
desire  for  {seace.  But  he  also  got  wide  popular 
approval  for  cheating  on  the  terms  of  the 
cease-fire.  People  said,  'See.  he  is  clever — ^he 
Is  answering  those  Arabs  who  opposed  the 
cea£e-flre,  and  also  making  the  Israelis  un- 
comfortable'." 

Another  description  of  Nasser,  offered  by  an 
Israeli  Cabinet  minister  the  night  he  died: 

"He  was  brilliant  Ih  his  considerations,  but 
highly  wrong  In  his  conclusions.  We  often 
compared  him  to  a  brilliant  mathematician 
who  could  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  di- 
vide— but  didn't  know  how  to  count." 

"The  Russians  will  have  trouble  replacing 
Nasser."  the  same  man  suggested.  "They 
bought  him  ready-made,  already  in  power, 
already  the  leading  Arab  figure.  Tou  can't 
replace  all  that  overnight." 

Two  opinions  on  Israeli-Palestinian  rela- 
tions, the  first  from  an  Israeli  official,  the 
second  from  a  Lebanese: 

"The  older  Palestinians  want  peace;  the 
younger  want  war.  and  support  the  fedayeen. 
But  they  come  to  their  senses  as  they  reach 
a  certain  age — or  prison." 

"Israel  cannot  liquidate  the  fedayeen.  Ten 
thousand  can  be  killed — but  there  will  be 
20,000  to  take  their  place." 

Two  Soviet  army  officers  huddle  at  a  Cairo 
cocktail  party,  speaking  Russian  so  Western 
military  attaches  cannot  understand  their 
talk  about  the  Israeli  "Hijacking"  of  an  en- 
tire Soviet -supplied  Egyptian  radar  station. 
Unknown  to  them,  one  of  the  other  guests 
does  imderstand  Russian.  He  hears  this  re- 
mark: 

"Those  stupid  Egyptians.  Give  them  some- 
thing and  right  away  they  lost  it!" 

The  British  have  been  In  the  Middle  East 
a  long  time;  the  gates  of  their  embassy  in 
Cairo  bear  the  initials  of  Queen  Victoria. 

"The  Israelis  have  nothing  but  bad  choices 
on  the  West  Bank."  the  British  ambassador 
said.  "They  can  return  it  to  the  Palestinians. 
They  can  continue  to  occupy  It  as  a  'prov- 
ince.' They  can  annex  It  with  the  Arabs  still 
there. 

"We  have  four  Arab  neighbors.  We  don't 
need  five,"  said  an  Israeli  diplomat  about  the 
possibility  of  an  Independent  Palestinian 
state  on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan. 

"It  may  be  Impossible  to  get  a  'solution' 
on  Jerusalem,"  said  the  city's  Israel  deputy 
mayor.  "I  don't  think  the  Arabs  can  agree  to 
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having  it  all  under  Israel's  Jurisdiction.  And 
we  won't  agree  to  splitting  It." 

"The  only  possible  solution  is  to  give  the 
West  Bank  and  Old  Jerusalem  to  the  Pales- 
tinians as  an  Independent  state."  said  an 
American  In  Lebanon. 

"There  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  Arabs 
by  those  who  are  helping  Israel."  said  a 
prominent  Lebanese  official.  "In  the  U.S..  all 
the  leading  positions  are  in  the  hands  of 
Zionists.  They've  got  the  pulpit,  radio, 
cinema,  newspaper,  leaders  in  Congress,  and 
they  are  Infiltrating  in  the  White  House  and 
in  industry." 

"Arab  leadership  is  conspiratorial,  and 
therefore  tends  to  believe  there  are  several 
possibilities  In  a  single  situation,"  said  a  vet- 
eran Western  diplomat.  "I  think  the  Egyp- 
tians figured  the  U.S.  peace  move  was  75  per- 
cent honest — and  25  percent  a  trick  to  stop 
them  from  moving  their  missiles  forward  un- 
til the  Americans  could  provide  the  Israelis 
with  sophisticated  electronic  gear  to  neu- 
tralize the  missiles." 

"The  Arab-Jewish  struggle  Is  a  tragedy." 
writes  American  Journalist  I.  F.  Stone.  "The 
essence  of  tragedy  is  a  struggle  of  right 
against  right  ...  to  find  a  solution  which 
will  satisfy  both  peoples  Is  like  trying  to 
square  a  circle." 

"Perhaps  the  best  one  can  achieve  In  the 
Middle  East  is  not  a  settlement  in  which 
everyone  Is  equally  happy."  said  a  top  U.S. 
foreign-policy  official.  "Perhaps  the  best  one 
can  achieve  Is  a  settlement  with  which  every- 
one will  be  equally  unhappy." 

"We  are  back  almost  where  we  were  in 
1968."  said  an  Egyptian  editor.  "Not  at  square 
one.  but  at  square  one-and-a-half." 

From  an  editorial  in  a  Cairo  newspaper: 

"Good  ultimately  destroys  evil,  and  the 
Crusades  that  went  on  for  192  years  ended 
ultimately  in  Arab  victory.  And  history  re- 
peats Itself." 

From  an  editorial  in  a  Jerusalem  news- 
paper: 

"The  lesson  (of  the  Jordanian  civil  war) 
is  clear.  It  was  not  the  U.N.  and  the  Security 
Council  which  saved  Jordan  from  aggression 
and  conquest  by  a  neighboring  Arab  country. 
It  was  the  Jordanian  army  Itself  .  .  .  Once 
more  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  nation 
can  rely  only  on  its  own  strength." 


THE  BASIS  FOR  LASTING  PROSPER- 
ITY—ADDRESS BY  DR.  ARTHUR 
BURNS.  CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  merits  at- 
tention when  he  speaks  by  virtue  of  the 
great  authority  of  his  oflSce.  When  the 
Chairman  happens  to  be  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  then  I  believe  his  views  are  man- 
datory reading  for  Members  of  Congress, 
officials  of  Government  and  business, 
and,  most  important,  for  the  citizens 
who  create,  control,  and  constitute  the 
units  of  the  remarkable  system  that  is 
our  economy. 

Dr.  Burns  views  would  be  crucial  if  he 
spoke  in  a  purely  private  capacity  be- 
cause of  his  ability  as  an  economist  and 
his  long  and  mature  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment. When  these  personal  qualities 
are  combined  with  his  olBcial  position, 
his  observations  should  be  carefully 
noted  and  his  recommendations  closely 
studied.  I  am  glad  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord 
the  text  of  Chairman  Bums'  speech  de- 
livered on  E>ecember  7,  1970.  at  Los  An- 
geles in  the  Pepperdine  College  Great 
Issues  series.  He  has  significantly  enti- 


tled his  address,  "The  Basis  for  a  Lasting 
Prosperity." 

Chairman  Burns  supports  President 
Nixon's  "Stem  warning  to  business  and 
labor  to  exercise  restraint  in  pricing  and 
wage  demands."  He  adds  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program  several  suggestions  of  his 
own  for  innovation  in  the  rebuilding  of 
confidence  and  the  attainment  of  his 
goal  of  a  lasting  prosperity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  io  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thr   Basis  for  Lasting  Prosperity 

Netirly  three  years  ago,  in  a  talk  here  in 
Los  Angeles,  I  pointed  out  that  once  an 
economy  becomes  engulfed  by  infiatlon,  eco- 
nomic policy  makers  no  longer  have  any 
good  choices.  To  regain  a  lasting  prosperity, 
a  nation  must  have  the  good  sense  and 
fortitude  to  come  to  grips  with  infiatlon. 
There  is.  however,  no  painless  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  injustices,  inefficiency,  and  inter- 
national complications  that  normally  accom- 
pany an  inflation. 

ETvents  of  the  past  several  years  have  lent 
poignancy  to  these  simple  truths.  Recent 
experience  has  defnonstrated  once  again 
that  the  transition  from  an  overheated  econ- 
omy to  an  economy  of  stable  markets  is  >t 
difficult  process.  Elimination  of  excess  de- 
mand was  an  essential  first  step  to  the 
restoration  of  stability,  but  this  step  has 
brought  with  It  a  period  of  sluggish  eco- 
nomic activity,  slow  Incccne  growth  and 
rising  unemployment.  And  while  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  moderating  the  rate 
of  inflation,  our  people  are  still  seeing  the 
real  value  of  their  wages  and  savings  eroded 
by  rising  prices. 

The  struggle  to  bring  inflationary  forces 
under  control,  and  to  return  our  labor  and 
capital  resources  to  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment, is  still  going  on.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  corrective  adjustments  in  the 
private  sector  over  the  past  twelve  to  eight- 
een months  are  creating,  in  conjunction 
with  governmental  stabilization  policies,  the 
foundation  on  which  a  prolonged  and  stable 
prosfjertty  can  be  constructed. 

A  cardinal  fact  about  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  one  that  promises  well 
for  our  nation's  f uttire.  is  that  the  imprudent 
policies  and  practices  pursued  by  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  community  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  19608  are  being  replaced  toy 
more  sober  and  realistic  economic  Judg- 
ments. In  my  remarks  to  you  today,  I  want 
first  to  review  some  of  the  key  developments 
that  lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  Then  I  shall 
turn  to  the  tasks  that  must  still  be  faced 
in  order  to  enhance  the  prospects  for  an 
early  resumption  of  growth  in  production 
and  employment  in  an  environment  of  rea- 
sonably stable  prices. 

The  cxirrent  infiatlon  got  under  way  in 
1964.  Perhaps  the  best  single  barometer  of 
the  extent  to  which  It  served  to  distort  eco- 
nomic decisions  and  undermine  the  stability 
of  the  economy  Is  found  In  the  behavior  of  fi- 
nancial markets  during  the  late  1960's.  In 
1968,  well  over  3  billion  shares  of  stock  ex- 
changed hands  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change— about  two  and  one-half  times  the 
volume  of  five  years  earlier.  The  prices  of 
many  stocks  shot  upward  with  little  refer- 
enoe  to  actual  or  potential  earnings.  During 
the  two  years  1967  and  1968,  the  average 
price  of  a  share  of  stock  listed  on  the  New 
York  Exchange  rose  40  per  cent,  while  earn- 
ings of  the  listed  companies  rose  only  12 
per  cent.  On  the  American  Exchange  the 
average  share  price  rose  drying  the  same 
two  years  more  than  140  per  cent  on  an  earn- 
ings  base   that   increased   Just   7   per   cent. 

A  major  source  of  the  speculative  ardor 
came  from  some  parts  of  the  mutual  fund 
industry.  Long-term  Investment  in  stocks 
of  companies  with  proven  earnings  records 
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bee  line  an  outmoded  concept  for  the  new 
brei  id  of  'go-go"  funds.  The  "smart  money" 
to  go  Into  Issues  of  technologically 
Drifted  firms — no  matter  how  they  were 
me<  ting  the  test  of  profitability,  or  Into  the 
coq  lorate  conglomerates — no  matter  how 
ecc(  ntrlc  their  character. 

T  his  mood  of  speculative  exuberance 
strcngly  reinforced  the  upsurge  of  corpo- 
mergers  which  occurred  during  the 
mlc^Ie  years  of  the  1960'8.  No  doubt  many  of 
mergers  could  b<.  Justified  on  grounds 
sfflclency.  but  the  financial  history  of 
mei;ers — Including  some  of  the  great  con- 
suggests  that  many  businessmen 
so  preoccuple<*  with  acquiring  new 
con^panies  and  promoting  the  conglomerate 
that  they  lost  sight  of  the  primary 
objective  of  seeking  larger  profits 
Improved  technology,  marketing, 
management.  When  talented  corporate 
devote  their  finest  hours  to  ar- 
ranging speculative  mtuieuvers,  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  businesses  Inevitably  suffer 
so  too  does  the  nation's  productivity. 

specula. Ive  excesses  had  to  end,  and 
fortunate  that  they  ended  before  brlng- 
dlsaster    to    our    nation.    Equity    values 
now  being  appraised  more  realistically 
a  year  or  two  ago.   Investors  are  now 
attentive  to   high   quality  stocks.   In- 
many  of  them  have  discovered  or  re- 
that  even  bonds  and  time  depoa- 
I  j-e  a  fit  use  of  their  funds.  Not  a  few  of 
responsible  for  the  frantic  search  for 
stocks"  have  shUted  to  other 
Itles  or  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
so   also    have   numbers   of   security 
alystfi  and  stock  brokers.  With  speculation 
ig   way   to  longer-term  Investment,   the 
market  Is  now  channeling  r^k  capital 
aslness  firms  more  efficiently, 
searching  reappraisal  of  the  economic 
of    mergers    Is    also    underway, 
activity  has  slowed  materially  since 
1969.  To  some  degree  this  Is  a  response 
he    growing    concern    in    governmental 
over  the  dangers  that  may  Inhere  In 
concentrations  of  economic  power.  But 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  business- 
are  recognizing  that  time  and  energy 
usually  be  spent   more  productively  In 
;hing  for  ways  to  Increase  the  economic 
ency  of  their  firm  than  Ln  a  scramble 
( orporate  acquisitions. 

Inessmen    are    also    reconsidering    the 

of  financial  practices  that  distorted 

balance  sheets  during  the  late  1960's.  In 

manufacturing  sector,  the  ratio  of  debt 

•  qulty — which    had    been    approximately 

during    the    previous    decade — began 

rlslr^g  In  1964  and  was  half  again  as  large  by 

Liquid  asset  holdings  of  corporate  busl- 

were   trimmed   to  the   bone.   On   the 

the  ratio  of  prime  liquid  assets  to 

t  liabilities  feU  by  nearly  half  during 

six  years.  In  permitting  such  a  drastic 

ne  In  liquidity,  many  of  our  corpora- 

■  openly  courted  trouble. 

haps  the  moet  ominous  source  of  In- 

Uty  produced  by  these  financial  practices 

the  huge  expansion  of  the  commercial 

market.    The    volume    of   commercial 

Issued  by  noaflnanclal   businesses  In- 

elghtfold   between  the  end   of   1964 

mid- 1970.  as   an  Increasing  number  of 

■some  of  ihem  with  questionable  credit 

ngs — began   to   tap   this  market.  The 

s  inherent  In  the  spreading  reliance 

t^mmerclal  paper  were  taken  much  too 

After  all,  the  relations  between  the 

•  and  seller  of  commercial  paper  are  by 

very  nature  distant  and  Impersonal — 

e   the   close   working  relationship   that 

nonijally  develops   between   a  bank  and   its 

customers.  The  buyer — typically  an 

enterprise — rarely  has  the  faclll- 

)r  the  experience  to  carry  out  a  full  In- 

esti  ?atlon  of  the  risks  attaching  to  commer- 

aaper.  Moreover,  the  buyer  regards  his 

ment  as  temporary — to  be  withdrawn 
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when  cash  Is  needed  or  when  questions  arise 
about  the  quality  of  the  pt^er.  The  Issuer, 
therefore,  faces  considerable  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amount  of  his  maturing  obligations 
that  may  be  renewed  on  any  given  day.  The 
risks  facing  the  Individual  Issuer  and  buyer 
Inevitably  pose  a  problem  also  for  the  na- 
tion's financial  system,  since  the  difilculties 
experienced  by  any  large  Issuer  of  commer- 
cial paper  may  quickly  spread  to  others. 

These  familiar  truths  were  lost  sight  of  in 
the  Inflationary  aura  of  the  late  19e0's.  It 
took  the  developments  of  last  stimmer,  when 
the  threat  of  financial  crisis  hung  for  a  time 
over  the  commercial  paper  market,  to  remind 
the  business  community  that  time-honored 
principles  of  sound  finance  are  still  relevant. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience  and  the  test- 
ing of  financial  markets  generally  during  the 
past  two  years,  corporate  financial  policies 
are  now  more  constructive  than  In  the  recent 
past.  This  year,  new  stock  Issues  have  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level— «ven  in  the  face  of 
unreceptlve  markets — as  corporations  have 
sought  to  stem  the  rise  In  debt-equity  ratios. 
Of  late,  borrowing  by  corporations  has  been 
concentrated  in  long-term  debt  Issues,  and 
their  rate  of  accumulation  of  liquid  assets 
has  risen.  Liquidity  positions  of  industrial 
and  commercial  firms  are  thus  Improving, 
though  It  wUl  take  some  time  yet  to  rectify 
fully  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

These  efforts  to  restore  sound  business 
finances  are  not  without  costs  to  the  nation. 
For  example,  long-term  interest  rates,  while 
below  their  peaks  at  the  end  of  last  year  or 
last  spring,  are  still  at  unusually  high  levels 
because  of  this  year's  extraordinary  volume 
of  new  capital  Issues.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  substantial  adjustments  in  the 
finaucial  practices  of  our  nation's  businesses 
were  essential  If  the  basis  for  a  lasting  and 
stable   prosperity   was   to   be   re-established. 

By  and  large,  our  major  financial  institu- 
tions conducted  themselves  with  prudence 
during  the  years  when  lax  practices  were 
spreading  In  financial  markets.  There  were, 
however,  some  Individual  Institutions  that 
overextended  loan  commitments  relative  to 
their  resources,  others  that  reduced  liquidity 
positions  to  unduly  low  levels,  still  others 
that  permitted  a  gradual  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  loan  portfolios,  and  even  a 
few  that  used  funds  of  depositors  to  specu- 
late in  long-term  municipal  securities.  Por- 
timately.  such  institutions  were  distinctly  in 
the  minority.  When  the  chips  were  down,  our 
major  financial  Institutions  proved  to  be 
strong  and  resilient.  And  they  are  stronger  to- 
day. As  monetary  policy  has  eased,  the  liquid- 
ity of  commercial  banks  has  been  increasing. 
Even  so.  loan  applications  are  being  screened 
with  greater  care.  The  emphasis  on  Invest- 
ment quality  has  also  Increased  at  other 
financial  Institutions,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
recent  wide  spread  between  the  yields  of  high 
and  lower  grade  bonds. 

These  corrective  adjustments  in  private 
financial  practices  have  materially  Improved 
the  prospects  for  maintaining  order  and  sta- 
bility m  financial  markets.  But  no  lese  Im- 
portant to  the  establishment  of  a  solid  base 
for  a  stable  and  lasting  prosperity  have  been 
the  developments  this  year  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Industrial  and  commercial  as- 
pects of  business  enterprise. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  19e0's.  busi- 
ness profit  margins  came  under  severe  pres- 
sure. The  ratio  of  profits  after  taxes  to  in- 
come originating  in  corporations  had  experi- 
enced a  prolonged  rise  during  the  period  of 
price  stability  in  the  early  1960's.  But  this 
vital  ratio  declined  rather  steadily  from  the 
last  quarter  of  1965  and  this  year  reached  Its 
lowest  point  of  the  entire  postwar  period. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1969  or  thereabouts, 
the  decline  in  profit  margins  was  widely  ig- 
nored. This  Is  one  of  the  great  perils  of  in- 
flation. Underlying  economic  developments 
tend  to  be  masked  by  rising  prices  and  the 
state    of   euphoria    that    comes    to    pervade 


the  business  community.  Though  profit  mar- 
gins were  falling  and  the  cost  of  external 
funds  was  rising  to  astonishing  levels,  the 
upward  surge  of  Investment  In  business  fixed 
capital  continued.  True,  much  of  this  Invest- 
ment was  undertaken  In  the  interest  of  econ- 
omizing on  labor  costs.  Simultaneously, 
however,  serious  efforts  to  bring  operating 
costs  under  control  became  more  and  more 
rare,  labor  hoarding  developed  on  a  large 
scale,  huge  wage  increases  were  granted  with 
little  resistance,  and  some  business  invest- 
ments were  undertaken  in  the  expectation 
that  Inflationary  developments  would  one 
way  or  another  validate  almost  any  business 
Judgment.  While  the  toll  In  economic  effi- 
ciency taken  by  these  loose  managerial  prac- 
tices cannot  be  measured  with  preclElon, 
some  notion  of  Its  slgnlflcance  can  be  gained 
by  observing  changes  In  the  growth  rate  of 
productivity. 

Prom  1947  through  1966,  the  average  rate 
of  advance  In  output  per  manhour  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  was  about  3  per 
cent  per  year.  In  1967,  the  rate  of  advance 
slowed  to  under  2  per  cent,  and  gains  In  pro- 
ductivity ceased  altogether  from  about  the 
middle  of  1968  through  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  The  loss  of  output  and  the  erosion 
of  savings  that  result«d  from  this  slowdown 
m  productivity  growth  are  frightfully  high. 

The  elimination  of  excess  demand,  which 
the  government's  antl-lnflatlonary  policies 
brought  about.  Is  now  forcing  business  firms 
to  mend  their  ways.  Decisions  with  regard  to 
production  and  Investment  are  no  longer 
being  made  on  the  assumption  that  price 
advances  will  rectify  all  but  the  most  im- 
prudent business  Judgments.  In  the  present 
environment  of  intense  competition  in  prod- 
uct markets,  business  firms  are  weighing 
carefully  the  expected  rate  of  return  on  capi- 
tal outlays  and  the  costs  of  financing.  The 
rate  of  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
has  therefore  flattened  out,  and  advance 
indicators  suggest  that  business  fixed  Invest- 
ment will  remain  moderate  In  1971. 

Business  attitudes  toward  cost  controls 
have  of  late  also  changed  dramatically.  A 
cost-cutting  process  that  Is  more  widespread 
and  more  intense  than  at  any  time  in  the 
postwar  period  is  now  iinderway  In  the  busi- 
ness world.  Advertising  expenditures  are  be- 
ing curtailed,  unprofitable  lines  of  produc- 
tion discontinued,  less  efficient  offices  closed, 
and  research  and  development  expenditures 
critically  reappraised.  Layers  of  superfluous 
executive  and  supervisory  jjersonnel  that 
were  built  up  over  a  long  period  of  lax  man- 
agerial practices  are  being  eliminated.  Re- 
ductions In  employment  have  occurred 
among  all  classes  of  workers — blue  collar, 
white  collar,  and  professional  workers  alike. 
Indeed,  employment  of  so-called  non-pro- 
duction workers  In  manufacturing  has 
shown  a  decline  since  March  that  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  postwar  period. 

Because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  to  cut 
costs,  the  growth  of  productivity  has  re- 
sumed, after  two  years  of  stagnation.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  output  per  man- 
hour  In  the  private  nonfarm  economy  rose 
at  a  4  per  cent  annual  rate,  and  the  rate 
advanced  to  5  per  cent  In  the  third  quarter. 
These  productivity  gains  have  served  as  a 
sharp  brake  on  the  rise  in  unit  labor  costs, 
despite  continued  rt4>id  Increases  in  wage 
rates. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  widespread  changes 
In  business  and  financial  practices  are  evi- 
dence that  genuine  prtjgress  is  being  made  In 
the  long  and  arduous  task  of  bringing  Infla- 
tionary forces  under  control.  We  may  now 
look  forward  with  some  confidence  to  a  fu- 
ture when  decisions  in  the  business  and  fi- 
nancial community  will  be  made  more  ration- 
ally, when  managerial  talents  will  be  concen- 
trated more  Intensively  on  efficiency  In  proc- 
esses of  production,  and  when  participants 
m  financial  markets  will  avoid  the  specula- 
tive excesses  of  the  recent  past. 
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Let  me  Invite  your  attention  next  to  the 
role  that  government  policies  have  played 
this  year  in  fostering  these  and  related  ad- 
justments in  private  policies  and  practices. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  this  year  has  been  to  main- 
tain a  climate  in  which  inflationary  pressures 
would  continue  to  moderate,  while  providing 
sufficient  stimulxis  to  guard  against  cumula- 
tive weakness  in  economic  activity.  Infla- 
tionary expectations  of  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers had  to  be  dampened;  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  to  be  convinced  that  the 
government  had  no  Intention  of  letting  in- 
flation run  rampant.  But  It  was  equally  Im- 
portant to  follow  polices  that  would  help  to 
cushion  declines  In  Industrial  production 
stemming  from  cutbacks  in  defense  and  re- 
duced output  of  business  equipment,  and  to 
set  the  economy  on  a  course  that  would  re- 
lease the  latent  forces  of  expansion  in  our 
home-building  Industry  and  in  state  and 
local  government  construction.  I  believe  we 
have  found  this  middle  course  for  both  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policy. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  the  degree  of 
fiscal  restraint  has  been  accomplished  this 
year  with  the  phasing  out  of  the  Income  tax 
surcharge  and  the  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  These  sources  of  stimulus  provided 
support  for  consumer  disposable  incomes  and 
spending  at  a  time  when  manufacturing  em- 
ployment was  declining  and  the  length  of 
the  work-week  was  being  cut  back. 

I  do  not  like,  but  I  also  am  not  deeply 
troubled,  by  the  deficit  in  the  Pederal  budget 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  the  deficit 
had  originated  in  a  new  explosion  of  gov- 
ernmental spending,  I  would  fear  Its  Infla- 
tionary consequences.  This,  however,  la  not 
the  present  case.  The  deficit  In  fiscal  1971 — 
though  It  will  prove  appreciably  larger  than 
originally  anticipated — reflects  In  very  large 
part  the  shortfall  of  revenues  that  has  ac- 
companied the  recent  sluggishness  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  Pederal  budget  Is  thus 
cushioning  the  slowndown  in  the  economy 
without  releasing  a  new  inflationary  wave. 
The  Preeldent's  determination  to  keep  spend- 
ing under  control  Is  heartening,  particularly 
his  plea  last  July  for  a  rigid  legislative  celling 
on  expenditures  that  would  apply  to  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.  However,  pres- 
sures for  much  larger  spending  in  fiscal  1972 
are  mounting  and  poee  a  tbrsat  to  present 
fiscal  policy. 

Monetary  policy  this  year  has  also  demon- 
strated, I  believe,  that  it  could  find  a  middle 
course  between  the  policy  of  extreme  re- 
straint followed  in  1969  and  the  policies  of 
aggressive  ease  pursued  in  some  earlier  years. 
Interest  rates  have  come  down,  and  liquidity 
positions  of  banks,  other  financial  institu- 
tions, and  nonfinanclal  businesses  have  been 
rebuilt — though  not  by  amounts  that 
threaten  a  reemergence  of  excess  aggregate 
demand.  A  more  tranquil  atmosphere  now 
prevails  in  financial  markets.  Market  par- 
ticipants have  come  to  realize  that  temporary 
stresses  and  strains  In  financial  markets 
could  be  alleviated  without  resort  to  exces- 
sive rates  of  monetiiry  expansion.  Growth  of 
the  money  supply  thus  far  this  year — aver- 
aging about  a  6'i  per  cent  annual  rate — has 
been  rather  high  by  historical  standards. 
This  Is  not,  however,  an  excessive  rate  for  a 
period  In  which  precautionary  demands  for 
liquidity  have  at  times  been  quite  strong. 

The  precautionary  demands  for  liquidity 
that  were  In  evidence  earlier  In  1970  reflected 
to  a  large  degree  the  business  and  financial 
uncertainties  on  which  I  have  already  com- 
mented. It  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  nation's 
central  bank  to  accommodate  such  demands. 
Of  particular  Importance  were  the  actions  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  In  connection  with  the 
commercial  paper  market  last  June.  This 
market,  following  the  announcement  on 
Sunday,  June  21,  of  the  Penn  Central's  petl- 
Uon  for  relief  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
P«ed  a  serious  threat  to  financial  stability. 


The  firm  in  question  had  large  amounts  ol 
maturing  commercial  paper  that  could  not 
be  renewed,  and  it  could  not  obtain  credit 
elsewhere.  The  danger  existed  that  a  wave  of 
fear  would  pass  through  the  financial  com- 
mtmity,  engulf  other  Issuers  of  commercial 
paper,  and  cast  doubt  on  a  wide  range  of 
other  securities. 

By  Monday,  June  22 — the  first  business  day 
following  announcement  of  the  bankruptcy 
petition — the  Pederal  Reserve  had  already 
taken  the  virtually  unprecedented  step  of 
advising  the  larger  banks  across  the  country 
that  the  discount  window  would  be  available 
to  help  the  banks  meet  unusual  borrowing 
requirements  of  firms  that  could  not  roll 
over  their  maturing  eommerdal  paper.  In 
addition,  the  Board  of  Governors  reviewed 
Its  regulations  governing  ceiling  rates  of  in- 
terest on  certificates  of  deposit,  and  on  June 
23  annoimced  a  suspension  of  ceilings  in 
the  maturity  range  in  which  most  large  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  are  sold.  This  action  gave 
banks  the  freedom  to  bid  for  funds  in  the 
market  and  make  loans  available  to  necessi- 
tous borrowers. 

As  a  result  of  these  prompt  actions,  a  sigh 
of  relief  passed  through  the  financial  and 
business  communities.  The  actions,  in  them- 
selves, did  not  provide  automatic  solutions 
to  the  many  problems  that  arose  In  the  en- 
suing days  and  weeks.  But  the  financial  com- 
munity was  reassured  that  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve understood  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  that  It  would  stand  ready  to 
use  Its  Intellectual  and  financial  resources, 
as  well  as  its  instruments  of  monetary  pol- 
icy, to  assist  the  financial  markets  through 
any  period  of  stress.  Confidence  was  thus 
bolstered,  with  the  country's  large  banks 
playing  their  part  by  mobilizing  available 
funds  tc  meet  the  needs  of  sound  borrowers 
caught   temporarily   In   a   liquidity  squeeze. 

The  role  that  confidence  plays  as  a  corner- 
stone of  the  foundation  for  prosperity  can- 
not. I  think,  be  cverstressed.  Much  has  been 
done  over  recent  months  by  private  busi- 
nesses and  by  the  government  to  strengthen 
this  foundation.  If  we  ask  what  tasks  still 
lie  ahead  the  answer  I  believe  must  be: 
full  restoration  of  confidence  among  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  that  lnfiatl6nary 
pressures  will  continue  to  moderate,  while 
the  awaitea  recovery  in  production  and  em- 
ployment becomes  a  reality. 

"The  implications  of  this  answer  for  the 
general  course  of  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icies over  the  near  term  seem  to  me  clear. 
The  thrust  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
must  be  sufficiently  stimulative  to  assure  a 
satisfactory  recovery  in  production  and  em- 
ployment But  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
excessive  monetary  expansion  or  unduly 
stimulative  fiscal  policies.  Past  experience 
Indicates  that  efforts  to  regain  our  full  output 
potential  overnight  would  almost  surely  be 
self-defeating.  The  improvements  in  pro- 
ductivity that  we  have  struggled  so  hard  to 
achieve  would  be  lost  if  we  found  ourselves 
engulfed  once  again  In  the  Inflationary  ex- 
cesses that  inevitably  occur  in  an  overheated 
economy. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  latter  years  of  the 
1960's.  and  consider  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  inflation  of  that  period.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  as  a  people  need  to  assign  greater 
prominence  to  the  goal  of  price  stability  in 
th?  hierarchy  of  stabilization  objectives.  I 
have  recommended  on  earlier  occasions  that 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  be  amended  to 
include  explicit  reference  to  the  objective  of 
general  price  stability.  Such  a  change  in 
that  law  will  not.  of  course,  assure  better 
economic  policies.  But  it  would  call  the  na- 
tion's attention  dramatically  to  the  vital 
role  of  reasonable  price  stability  In  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  economic 
health. 

At  the  present  time,  governmental  efforts 
to  achieve  price  stability  continue  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  continuance  of  wage  In- 
creases substantially  In  excess  of  productiv- 


ity gains.  Unfortunately,  the  corrective  ad- 
justments In  wage  settlements  that  are 
needed  to  bring  inflationary  forces  under 
control  have  yet  to  occur.  The  Inflation  that 
we  are  still  experiencing  is  no  longer  due  to 
excess  demand..  It  rests  rather  on  the  up- 
ward push  of  cost — mainly,  sharply  rising 
wage  rates 

Wage  Increases  have  not  moderated  The 
average  rate  of  increase  of  labor  compensa- 
tion per  hour  has  been  about  7  per  cent  this 
year — roughly  the  same  as  last  year.  More- 
over, wage  costs  under  new  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  have  actually  been  ac- 
celerating despite  the  rise  in  unemployment. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  major  coir 
lective  bargaining  agreements  called  for  an- 
nual increases  in  wage  rates  averaging  10 
per  cent  over  the  life  of  the  contract.  Nego- 
tiated settlements  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry during  the  same  three  months  pro- 
vided for  wage  Increases  averaging  16  per 
cent  over  the  life  of  the  contract,  and  22  per 
cent  In  the  first  year  of  the  contract.  Nor  is 
the  end  of  this  explosive  round  of  wage  in- 
creases yet  in  sight.  Next  year,  contracts  ex- 
pire in  such  major  industries  as  steel,  alumi- 
num, copper,  and  cans.  If  contracts  in  those 
industries  are  patterned  on  recent  agree- 
ments in  the  construction  Industry — or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  trucking  and  automobile 
industries — heavy  upward  pressures  on  prices 
will  continue. 

I  fully  understand  the  frustration  of  work- 
ers who  have  seen  inflation  erode  the  real 
value  of  past  wage  increases.  But  It  Is  clearly 
In  the  Interest  of  labor  to  recognize  that 
economic  recovery  as  well  as  the  battle 
against  inflation  will  be  impeded  by  weige 
settlements  that  greatly  exceed  probable 
productivity  gains. 

In  a  society  such  as  ours,  which  rlgtitly 
values  full  employment,  monetary  and  fiscal 
tools  are  inadequate  for  dealing  with  sources 
of  price  Inflation  such  as  are  plaguing  us 
now — that  is,  pressures  on  costs  arising  from 
excessive  wage  increases.  As  the  experience 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  north  Indicates,  in- 
flationary wage  settlements  may  continue 
for  extended  periods  even  in  the  face  of  ris- 
ing unemployment.  In  Canada,  unemploy- 
ment has  been  moving  up  since  early  1966. 
New  wage  settlements  in  major  Industries, 
however,  averaged  In  the  7  to  8  per  cent 
range  until  the  spring  of  1969.  then  rose 
still  further.  This  year,  with  unemployment 
moving  above  6>^  per  cent,  negotiated  settle- 
ments have  been  in  the  8  to  9  per  cent  range. 

Many  of  our  citizens,  including  some  re- 
spected labor  leaders,  are  troubled  by  the 
failure  of  collective  bargaining  settlements 
In  the  United  Sttaes  to  respond  to  the  anti- 
inflationary  measures  adopted  to  date.  They 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  1  have,  that 
It  would  be  desirable  to  supplement  our  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  policies  with  an  Incomes 
policy.  In  the  hope  of  thus  shortening  the 
period  between  suppression  of  excess  de- 
mand and  the  restoration  of  reasonable  re- 
lations of  wages,  productivity,  and  prices. 

To  make  significant  progress  In  slowing 
the  rise  in  wages  and  prices,  we  should  con- 
sider the  scope  of  an  Incomes  policy  quite 
broadly.  The  essence  of  incomes  policies  Is 
that  they  are  market-oriented;  In  other 
words,  their  aim  Is  to  change  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  commodity  and  labor 
markets  In  ways  that  redtice  upward  pres- 
sures on  costs  and  prices. 

The  additional  antl-lnflatlonary  measures 
announced  by  the  President  last  Prlday  will 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  that 
end.  The  actions  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
oil  win  dampen  the  mounting  cost  of  fuels, 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  improve  the  structure  of  collective 
bcu-galnlng  in  the  construction  industry 
strike  at  the  heart  of  a  serious  source  of  our 
current  Inflationary  problem. 
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would  hope  that  every  citizen  will  sup- 
port the  President's  stem  warning  to  busl- 
and   labor  to  exercise  restraint  In  ptlc- 
and   wage   demands.  A  full  measure  of 
In  the  effort  to  restore  our  nation's 
health   is,    I    believe,    within   our 
p.   once   we   as   a  people   demonstrate   a 
concern   for   the   public    Interest   In 
private  decisions. 

further  steps  should  prove  necessary  to 
upward  pressures  on  costs  and  prices, 
nulnerous  other  measures  might  be  taken  to 
imjirove  the  functioning  of  our  markets.  For 
e,  liberalization  of  Import  quotas  on 
and  other  commodities  would  serve  this 
purpose.  So  also  would  a  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-trust  laws,  or  an  exp&n- 
of  Federal  training  programs  to  Increase 
supply  of  skilled  workers  where  wages 
rising  with  exceptional  rapidity,  or  the 
tlon  on  a  nation-wide  scale  of  local  pro- 
tlvlty  councils  to  seek  ways  of  increasing 
effiiiency,  or  a  more  aggressive  pace  In  estab- 
ing  computerized  Job  banks,  or  the  11b- 
of  depreciation  allowances  to 
stii^ulate  plant  modernization,  or  suspen- 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  help  restore 
In  the  construction  trades,  or  modlfl- 
on  of  the  minimum  wage  laws  In  the 
interest  of  Improving  job  opportunities  for 
3,  or  the  establishment  of  national 
butdlng  codes  to  break  down  barriers  to  the 
adc  ption  of  modern  production  techniques 
;he  construction  industry,  or  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in  industries 
vitally  Involve  the  public  Interest,  and 
)n.  We  might  bring  under  an  Income  pol- 
also.  the  establishment  of  a  high-level 
e  and  Wage  Review  Board  which,  while 
enforcement  power,  would  have 
brofed  authority  to  investigate,  advise,  and 
recf>mmend  on  price  and  wage  changes 

additional  measures  as  may    he  re- 
quited  can,    of   course,    be   determined   best 
the  President  and  the  Ccaigress.  What  I 
clearly   is   the   need    for   our   nation   to 
that    we    are    dealing,    pyractlcally 
with  a  new  problem — namely,  per- 
inflation   in   the  face  of  substantial 
unemployment — and  that  the  classical  reme- 
may  not  work  well  enough  or  fast  enough 
his  case.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  can 
reaflly    cope    with    inflation    alone    or    with 
alone:  but.  within  the  limits  of  our 
patlenoe.    they    cannot    by    them- 
'  es  now  be  counted  on  to  restore  full  em- 
ployment, without  at  the  same  time  releas- 
a   new   wave   of   inflation.  We   therefore 
to   explore   with   an    open   mind   what 
beyond    monetary    and    fiscal    policies 
need    to    be    taken    by   government    to 
confidence     of    consumers    and 
in  the  nation's  future, 
the  past  two  years  we  have  come  a  long 
I    believe,    towards    the    creation    of    a 
fou^idatlon   for   a   lasting   and    stable   pros- 
ty.   Confidence   has   been   restored   In   fl- 
markets.    Businesses    have    turned 
aw4y  from  the  Imprudent  practices  of  the 
Productivity  gains  have  restimed.  Our 
of  trade  has  Improved.  The  stage  has 
set  for   a   recovery   in   production  and 
oyment — a  recovery  In  which  our  needs 
housing  and  public  construction  can  be 
e  fully  met. 

make    this   foundation   firm,   however, 

must  find  ways  to  bring  an  end  to  the 

of   costs   on   prices.   There   are   no 

choices  open  to  us  to  accomplish  this 

obj^tive.    But   that,   as   I   Indicated   at    Hie 

Is  the  tough  legacy  of  Inflation. 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL 


Mr, 


SPONG.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unlinimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Record  an  article  written  by  Guy 


Friddell.  and  published  in  the  Roanoke 
Times  of  December  8.  Mr.  Friddell  is  an 
editorial  writer,  columnist,  and  author 
who  has  a  great  appreciation  and  love  of 
Virginia  history.  I  beheve  that  his  obser- 
vations on  the  coming  celebration  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  are 
worth  noting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  tJNcovERiNo  Roots 

'  (By  Guy  Friddell) 

President  Nixon  has  approved  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commissions 
recommendations  that  Include  Philadel- 
phia's selection  as  "an  exciting  focal  point" 
for  the  nation's  200th  birthday  In  1976. 
Washington,  the  President  noted,  will  play 
an  Important  role  In  setting  the  tone  of  the 
party. 

Boston  will  develop  a  program  for  tracing 
the  revolutionary  roots.  Miami  will  build 
"Interama,"  a  permanent  trade  and  conven- 
tion center.  By  now,  surely,  the  President  is 
scratching  his  head  and  wondering  If  the 
commission  overlooked  a  focal  point  or  two. 

Never  mind.  When  the  historians  begin 
digging  in  the  origins,  they  will  hit  a  taproot 
leading  from  the  Island  at  Jamestown  to  a 
mountain  near  Charlottesville. 

That  was  where  John  Adams  looked  when 
the  question  arose  as  to  who  would  draft 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Years  later  Mr.  Adams  remembered  how  a 
gangling  33-year-old  redhead  from  Monti- 
cello  had  asked  him  to  write  the  first  draft, 
and  how  he  had  refused. 

"Why?"  Jefferson  had  wanted  to  know. 

"Reasons  enough." 

"What  can  be  your  reasons?" 

"Reason  first — you  are  a  Virginian,  and  a 
Virginian  ought  to  appear  at  the  head  of  this 
business.  Reason  second — I  am  obnoxious, 
suspected  and  unpopular.  You  are  very  much 
otherwise.  Reason  third — you  can  write  10 
times  better  than  I  can." 

"Well,  if  you  are  decided  I  will  do  as  well 
as  I  can,"  Jefferson  bad  said. 

And  at  Monticello  the  thought  turns  to 
Montpellier,  the  home  of  Jefferson's  balance 
wheel,  the  great  little  Madison,"  who  be- 
came in  committee  and  on  the  convention 
floor  "The  Father  of  the  Constitution." 

And  If  Madison  fathered  the  constitution, 
in  downtown  Richmond  Is  the  home  of  John 
Marshall,  who  assured  the  Supreme  Courts 
supremacy. 

MOSE    THAN    ANT    OTHER 

Somewhere  along  the  line  the  celebraters 
must  consider  the  man  who,  said  Jefferson, 
had  more  to  do  than  any  other  In  starting 
the  ball  of  the  Revolution;  and  once  in  Pat- 
rick Henry's  company,  in  Williamsburg, 
ringing  with  his  dare  to  the  crown,  or  in 
Richmond's  St.  John's  church,  echoing  yet 
his  choice  of  liberty  or  death,  the  spell  Is 
difficult  to  resist. 

In  Williamsburg,  too,  a  dozen  others  la- 
bored at  independence,  and  George  Mason, 
even  while  grumbling  at  having  to  leave 
Gunston  Hall,  wrote  the  Virginia  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  a  nation's  model. 

Finally,  the  celebrators  will  turn  to  Mount 
Vernon  and  Oeor?e  Washington,  without 
whose  steadying  presence  the  whole  experi- 
ment would  have  failed.  For  Washington, 
deeds  spoke,  as  when  at  Yorktown  his  men 
had  stormed  the  British  redoubts,  he  said 
to  his  aides,  "The  work  is  done,  and  well 
done,"  and,  turning  to  his  servant,  "Billy 
hand  me  my  horse." 

By  one  route  or  another — Jamestown, 
Yorktown,  Williamsburg.  Richmond.  Monti- 
cello,  Montpellier,  St.  John's,  Mount  Ver- 
non— they  will  be  back. 


SOME  PLIGHTS  OF  THE  ALASKAN 
ESKIMO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Wednesday 
December  2,  1970,  contains  an  article  en- 
titled 'A  'Fair  Share'."  This  article  high- 
lights some  of  the  plights  of  the  Alaskan 
Eskimo.  I  would  like  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Fair  Share 

Oil  has  placed  an  unaccustomed  sjxjtlight 
on  Alaska  and.  particularly,  on  its  people. 

The  Esklmoe,  the  native  people  of  the  Great 
Country,  were  not  taken  there  as  captives,  nor 
wwe  they  conquered  by  America,  nor  did 
they  make  war  on  this  nation.  Long  before 
Alexander  the  Great  was  vanquishing  the 
white  man's  world  they  had  already  con- 
quered their  own  white  wastelands.  And 
they  never  signed  away  the  rights  to  those 
lands. 

Yet  most  of  them  are  demanding  only  that 
they  be  given  a  chance  to  work  within  the 
system  and  get  a  fair  share  of  the  action, 
.  Here  is  an  ancient  people,  living  under 
American  laws,  going  to  American  schools 
who  yet  seem  within  reach  of  preserving  their 
own  culture  and  re-creating  a  constructive 
Identity. 

The  discovery  of  oil  has  helped  nudge  the 
process  along,  of  course.  Congress  now  seems 
set  on  finding  a  solution  and  the  Senate  al- 
ready has  passed  a  Native  Land  Claims  Bill 
that  would  make  land  awards  plus  a  cash 
settlement  plus  royalties  on  mineral  wealth. 
This  could  mean  10  million  acres  and  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Eskimos. 

The  concept  is  a  far  cry  from  the  uproot- 
ing of  an  established  culture  and  the  cen- 
tury of  exploitation  and  neglect.  And  the 
hopeful  sign  is  that  the  Eskimos,  whose  life, 
of  necessity,  always  has  been  pragmatic,  are 
prepared  to  work  within  the  system  and 
within  the  laws  for  a  "fair  share  of  what  is 
ours." 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   FISCAL  AND 
MONETARY  POLICIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  remarks  on  December  4  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
were  encouraging  in  several  respects. 

First,  they  signified  that  the  President 
may  have  abandoned  the  deliberately  re- 
strictive fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of 
the  past  22  months,  policies  which  tried 
to  control  inflation  by  Increasing  unem- 
ployment, by  tightening  credit,  and  by 
ignoring  the  need  to  invest  prudently 
in  areas  of  housing  and  education  and 
health  care  as  typified  by  the  President's 
vetoes  in  August  of  appropriations  in 
these  vital  areas. 

Second,  they  signified  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  last  seems  to  recognize  inflation 
can  be  curbed  only  by  dealing  specifically 
with  particularly  troubling  areas  of  ris- 
ing prices  and  rising  labor  costs.  His 
emphasis  on  oil  and  on  construction  bar- 
gaining is  important.  It  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  steps  to  hold  down  the  costs 
of  health  care  and  to  increase  the  mobil- 
ity of  labor. 

The  President  has  finally  noticed  the 
immense  discretionary  power  of  big  busi- 
ness and  big  labor.  As  he  said: 

This  Is  the  critical  moment  ...  for  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  make  a  si>eclal  effort  to 
exercise  restraint  In  price  and  wage  declsloM. 
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These  words  are  a  welcome  contrast 
to  the  President's  remarks  in  January 
1969  when  he  said: 

The  leaders  of  labor  and  the  leaders  of 
management,  much  as  they  might  personally 
want  to  do  what  is  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation,  have  to  be  guided  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  organizations  they  represent. 

It  is  time  the  President  recognized  the 
public  interest.  Unfortunately,  that  rec- 
ognition has  not  yet  been  combined  with 
action. 

The  President  has  not  yet  told  business 
and  labor  what  is  expected  of  them.  He 
has  offered  no  clues  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  restraint  must  be  exercised.  He 
has  insisted  that  business  and  labor  drive 
carefully  without  suggesting  a  reasonable 
speed  limit. 

The  absence  of  that  limit  constitutes 
the  vital  missing  link  in  our  national 
economic  policy  today. 

Many  experts  have  suggested  ways  of 
forging  that  link.  These  experts  include 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House,  busi- 
nessmen such  as  those  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  professional  economists. 

One  member  of  this  group  who  has  re- 
cently made  a  particularly  important 
contribution  is  Gardiner  Means,  an  es- 
pecially wise  and  experienced  economist 
who  first  warned  this  Nation  of  the  dan- 
gers of  administrative  inflation  more 
than  a  generation  ago. 

His  specific  recommendations  were 
printed  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post. 
They  revolve  around  the  formation  of  a 
temporary  emergency  Guidance  Board 
to  proride  price  and  wage  guidelines  for 
big  business  and  big  labor. 

That  proposal  deserves  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  President,  as  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive approach  toward  forging  the 
missing  link  of  our  economic  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "A  Full  Employment  Pro- 
gram," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pm.L  Employment  Program 
(By  Gardiner  C.  Means) 
The  first  phase  of  President  Nixon's  game 
plan  to  control  inflation  has  already  proved 
a  failure.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
planned  reduction  in  production  and  em- 
ployment has  been  exceeded.  Inflation  has 
not  been  brought  under  control.  Prices  In 
the  more  concentrated  markets  such  as  autos 
and  steel  continue  to  rise  although  thU  rise 
has  been  masked  by  the  fall  in  competlUve 
market  prices  such  as  those  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, foods  and  lumber.  Nor  is  the  plan  like- 
ly to  bring  such  administrative  Inflation 
under  control. 

This  presents  the  country  with  the  need 
lor  an  emergency  program  to  get  us  back 
to  lull  employment  under  conditions  which 
^l^fi^  ^^  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
Presldefits  game  plan  and  take  Into  con- 
siaeratlon  what  would   be  required  to  re- 

^ZeZnT"  °'  ''^'"°''  ^'  "^''^  ^^"^ 

I-  WHY  THE  mXON  GAME  PLAN  WILL  CONTINTJi; 
TO   FAIL 

te^t  ^J^'f^'^'^'s  §rame  plan  Is  designed  In 
Wh^  Sl,T"^^  textbook  theory  under 
we  Th^  ^/*^,°^"^  recession  and  Inflation 
^t^!?^f  ''""y  impossible.  It  treats  the 
"laatlon  of  recent  years  as  solely  a  product  of 


excess  demand  and  a  resulting  "pervasive 
inflatlon-mlndedness".  Yet  by  the  end  of 
1969,  excessive  demand  had  been  largely 
eliminated  through  the  budget  surplus  be- 
queathed to  the  present  Administration  and 
by  the  Federal  Reserve's  restrictive  monetary 
policies.  The  main  problem  as  conceived  In 
the  game  plan  was  to  kill  the  "pervasive  In- 
flatlon-mlndedness". 

The  plan  was  to  contract  aggregate  de- 
mand to  a  point  well  below  that  needed  to 
support  full  employment,  hold  it  well  below 
the  full  employment  level  for  two  years,  and 
then  expand  it  to  bring  production  up  to  its 
potential  by  early  1973,  a  goal  now  apparent- 
ly revised  to  mld-1972. 

This  game  plan  takes  no  account  of  the 
actual  behavior  of  administered  prices  and 
wage  rates  in  the  Industries  in  which  big 
business  and  big  labor  play  a  major  role. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  even  where 
there  Is  excessive  unemployment,  the  prices 
in  the  more  concentrated  industries  are 
likely  to  rise.  This  Is  being  confirmed  cur- 
rently by  the  continued  rise  of  administered 
prices  while  market  prices  go  down. 

In  the  last  three  months  four  Important 
market-dominated  categories,  (farm  pro- 
ducts, food,  lumber  products  and  non-fer- 
rous metals)  have  gone  down  an  average  of 
2.5  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a 
year,  while  four  important  administration- 
dominated  categories  (steel,  machinery, 
automobiles  and  non-metallic  minerals) 
have  gone  up  an  average  of  2.4  per  cent  or 
at  the  rate  of  9.6  per  cent  a  year.  Further- 
more, the  admlnistered-price  increases  can- 
not generally  be  attributed  to  wage  in- 
creases. The  Department  of  Commerce  Index 
of  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  for  the  cor- 
porate sector  shows  no  significant  Increase 
in  the  last  two  quarters  while  according  to 
the  Survey  of  CuTrent  Busines  the  Improve- 
ment In  profits  In  the  third  quarter  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  due  to  expansion  of 
profit  margins.  It  is  this  administrative  In- 
flation which  is  at  the  root  of  the  modern 
inflation  problem  and  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count In  the  President's  game  plan. 

Even  If  the  plan  could  be  successful  It 
would  be  a  highly  expensive  way  to  control 
Inflation.  It  calls  for  something  like  five  mil- 
lion man  years  of  idle  manpower  and  some 
$65  bilUon  of  potential  production  thrown 
away.  The  hardships  on  Individuals  and  the 
costs  of  social  disruption  could  easily  make 
the  planned  cost  $100  billion. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  prolonged  period  of  stagnation  contem- 
plated in  the  plan  would  eliminate  admini- 
strative inflation.  In  spite  of  exceeding  the 
planned  contraction,  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  decline  in  the  rate  of  price  Increase  In  the 
more  concentrated  markets.  And  when  de- 
mand is  expanded  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment in  the  future,  thU  would  not  only  cause 
a  legitimate  rise  In  market-dominated  prices, 
but  would  reinforce  the  process  of  admini- 
strative inflation  long  before  full  employ- 
ment was  reached.  Such  Inflation  grows  out 
of  the  use  of  market  power  and  cannot  be 
controlled  through  monetarv  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures. This  lesson  Is  being  learned  In  aU  of 
the  major   Industrial   countries. 

The  President's  game  plan  is  thiis  not  only 
criminally  wasteful  of  human  and  material 
resources  but  bound  to  fall. 

n.    WHAT     NEKDS    TO    BE   DONE 

Because  monetary  and  fiscal  measures 
alone  cannot  bring  about  both  full  employ- 
ment and  price  stability,  the  country  Is  faced 
with  two  problems :  the  Immediate  "necessity 
of  getting  back  to  full  employment  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  minimum  Infiatlon.  and  the 
longer  run  task  of  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment without  Inflation. 

The  first  Is  essentially  an  emergency  prob- 
lem which  can  be  tackled  by  measures  which 
might  not  be  feasible  or  effective  In  the  long 
run. 


It  has  taken  the  present  Administration's 
planned  contraction  less  than  12  months  to 
bring  the  economy  from  3.4  per  cent  unem- 
ployment to  Its  present  level  of  stagnation. 
An  emergency  expansion  program  should  aim 
to  get  back  to  3.4  per  cent  unemployment 
within  a  year. 

The  means  for  expanding  aggregate  de- 
mand are  well  understood.  The  big  prob- 
lem requiring  a  new  approach  Is  how  to  sit 
on  the  lid  of  administered  prices  whUe  the 
expansion  goes  on. 

Controlling  administrative  inflation  should 
not  be  confused  with  holding  down  prices  in 
a  demand  Inflation.  The  head  of  steam  gen- 
erated by  excess  demand  Is  hard  to  control 
and.  if  contained,  is  likely  to  produce  infla- 
tion when  the  controls  are  removed 

Administrative  inflation,  on  the  other 
hand,  results  from  the  very  considerable 
area  of  discretion  Involved  In  the  setting 
of  prices  and  the  arriving  at  wage  rates  by 
big  business  and  big  labor.  The  problem  of 
control  is  to  limit  the  aTbitrary  use  of  mar- 
ket  power  within  this  area  of  discretion 

h.  ,*J!!.^  €°°^  ^^^^^  *^y  fig  business  and 
big  labor  should  be  willing  to  accept  guid- 

t^t  K  ^^*'  ^^^'^  '"  °'"*^"  ^°  »^-°ld  infiatlon. 
Each  business  and  each  union  has  a  strong 
mterest  In  seeing  that  everybody  else  uses 
market  power  responsibly.  But  acting  alone 

w„i  f^!^"  *"'"*^'*  '"  ^'e^*^'  P^ic"  and 
wages  for  themselves  leads  to  Inflationary  In- 
crea^  and  only  government  can  give  the 

moTSsl^"^^^^^^  "  ^"^^'^^^  ^^'''  --- 

<n,^n;?»  ^^""""^  experiences  with  economic 
f^mtr  «f^f  government  Indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  Its  success. 

PriL^n.T^''  '^"^^  °^  *^"  ^^^  depression. 
President  Hoover  called  In  the  leaders  of  ble 
business  and  persuaded  them,  in  the  mter! 

wage°raC'?;',l^r  "^r'"  '^''  ^°'  ^  <="t 
wage  rates.  This  was  before  the  davs  of  hiir 

unions,  yet  big  business  kept  its  promise  if 
^n'^^.n."'"  '?^  •'uslness^ontrK  h£ 
bTstn^^  ,1  °"  ^°'  °'*''  **°  y^""  that  big 
Hoover  h^^*"  '°  "*'^  ^''«"-  ^^  Presldem 
2ftK  L  **•  ^PPontd  this  wage  guidance 
with  the  appropriate  monetary  ^^  i^Z 
measures  to  expand  demand,  l7mlght  hTvi 

c^hcaTt  °'  ''''  '^°''  spectaculS  fount^r! 
cyclical  programs  on  record 

nJ!?*  ^°^'^  ''^^^  involves  the  Kennedv 
Guldepoets.    President    Kennedy    call^^n 

wale  1^1°'  "'"'  '"anag^menrto  a2i?e  S 
whlh^"*  P"^^^  guideposts  in  a  period  In 
^tL  rii^  "T  ^"^'"Pt'ng  to  expand  aggre" 
gate  demarid  m  order  to  achieve  fuH  pro- 

to  ti°."rt°?.""P^°y'"*''^'  B'e  labor  ^her^ 
vea«  "so^hatC  '°'  -PPr°«lmately  th^^ 
years,  so  that  labor  cost  per  unit  of  real  in 
dimriai  output  actually  went  down.  i^lLge: 
ment  also  adhered  to  the  guideposts  to  a 
considerable  extent  though' not^'cloL? 

In  the  end,  labor  ceased  to  foUow  the 
guideposts  because  of  a  basic  flaw  in  their 
on^l^f  7^'  ^"^^  ^'''^Po.t  took  account 
only  of  increases  In  productivity  and  failed 
to  make  allowance  for  increases  in  cost  of 
living  which  resulted  from  a  legitimate  rise 
m  market-dominated  prices.  Because  of  this 
flaw  labor  lost  nearly  half  of  the  produc- 
tivity gams  to  which  It  was  entitled  before 
It  departed  from  the  guldepost.  If  the  Ken- 
nedy plan  had  Included  a  suitable  cost  of 
living  provision  and  If  management  had  co- 
operated more  closely,  the  reflation  plan 
could  have  been  an  outstanding  success  In- 
stead of  only  a  partial  one. 

The  emergency  program  suggested  below 
would  build  on  the  common  Interest  In 
achieving  fuU  employment  and  minimizing 
Inflation.  It  would  provide  price  and  wage 
guidance  as  to  what  Increases  were  legiti- 
mate. It  would  focus  on  the  actions  of  big 
business  and  big  labor.  It  would  use  the 
power  of  published  analysis  and  public 
opinion  to  encourage  adherence  to  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Furthermore  the  program  would  be  based 
oi  a  clear  recognition  that  the  present  sltua- 
tl  )n  Is  Indeed  an  emergency.  It  Is  certainly 
at  I  emergency  lor  the  more  than  four  million 
p(  rsons  currently  looking  for  work  and  not 
aile  to  find  It.  It  is  also  an  emergency  for 
tt  e  many  business  firms  approaching  or 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  It  is 
h  irdly  a  normal  situation  for  that  half  of 
lidustry  that  Is  operating  at  less  than  75 
pi  r  cent  of  capacity.  Treatment  as  an  emer- 
g<ncy  wlU  facilitate  the  adoption  of  tem- 
pi irary  measures. 

111.    AN    EMKHGKNCT   EXPANSION    PROGRAM 

The  main  instruments  proposed  for 
latiuching  the  program  would  consist  of:  1) 
a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress,  directed 
u  all  parties  at  interest,  declaring  the  eco- 
njmlc  emergency  and  pointing  In  general 
Mrms  to  the  actions  appropriate  to  each; 
and  2)  a  single  piece  of  new  emergency 
legislation  setting  up  a  temporary  Emer- 
eincy  Guidance  Board  to  provide  price  and 
w  ^e  guidance  to  big  business  and  big  labor. 
A  joint  resolution  on  the  economic 
emergency 

The  Joint  RasoluUon  by  the  Congress 
o  >uld  appropriately  stat«  the  character  of 
tie  emergency,  set  forth  the  shape  of  the 
D'ogram  which  was  being  adopted,  outUne 
il.rtlme  schedule  for  reflation,  set  a  tlm« 
Unit  for  the  program,  call  on  all  intereeted 
p  irtles  for  cooperation  and  Indicate  In  gen- 
ei  al  what  would  constitute  cooperation  for 

ei  ch.  

In  partlcvilar,  It  might  request  the  Presi- 
d  -nt  to  caU  together  the  leaders  of  big  bus- 
II  ess  as  did  President  Hoover  In  an  earlier 
emergency,  and  likewise  the  leaders  of  big 
U  bor.  and  ask  each  group  to  agree  to  oooper- 
a  e  with  the  temporary  price  and  wage  guld- 
aice  board  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gi  incy. 

On  fiscal  poUcy,  the  recommendation  of 
tlie  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
n  ight  be  adopted.  It  calls  for  a  budget  that 
sJiould  be  a  little  more  than  balanced  at 
fiiU  employment  but  wotUd  run  an  Inten- 
tional deficit  at  less  than  full  employment. 
Cr  during  the  emergency,  an  even  greater 
b  at  temporary  deficit  might  be  aimed  at  In 

0  der  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  monetary 
e  cpanslon  that  would  be  required.  On  mone- 
t  LTV  policy  the  Joint  Resolution  could  ap- 
p  ro'priately  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
1 1  to  cooperate  with  the  Administration  and 
t  xe  temporary  guidance  board  In  designing 
aid  carrying  out  an  Immediate  reflation 
program  and  2)  to  expand  and  control  the 
ountry's  stock  of  money  to  just  support 
a  jgregate  demand  at  the  level  necessary  for 
r  "aching  the  goal  of  the  emergency  program 
H  i  the  light  of  the  budget  poUdee  adopted. 

The  new  legislation  would  set  up  a  new 
a  ad  temporary  agency  which  might  be  called 
t  le  Emergency  Guidance  Board.  The  Board 
ould  be  set  up  within  the  administrative 
arm  of  the  Government  or  Independent  of 
t  ae  President  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Congress   a«   Is   the   Federal   Reserve  Board. 

1  3  either  case.  It  would  be  a  temporary  board 
c  reated  for  the  emergency  period.  In  this  way 
1 ,  could  be  more  easily  dismantled  at  the 
e  ad  of  the  emergency. 

The  Bocwd  should  be  composed  of  a  small 
g  roup  of  distinguished  Individuals  respected 
t  y  business,  labor  and  consumers  but  nol 
rspresentlng  these  several  Interests,  with  a 
chairman  well  versed  in  the  operations  of 
g  ovemment. 

The  Board  would  presumably  have  no 
jowers  to  force  partlctaar  price  or  wage  ac- 
t  Ions.  Rather,  Its  effectiveness  would  depend 
en  the  agreement  of  big  business  and  big 
Ubor  to  cooperate,  on  the  fairness  of  Its 
(■uldellnes,  on  the  publication  of  the  re- 
jorts  to  It  by  big  business  and  big  labor 
J  ustlfylng  proposed  or  actual  price  or  wage 
lacreases,  and.  In  special  cases,  a  Board  rec- 
i  mmendatlon  against  such  increases  or  for  a 


rollback.  It  should,  however,  have  power  to 
subpoena  records  for  use  In  extreme  cases. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Board  might 
properly  be  limited  to  pricing  In  the  more 
concentrated  Industries.  The  legislation  set- 
ting forth  Its  powers  and  responsibilities 
might  specify,  for  example,  that  the  Board 
must  be  concerned  with  substantial  price 
Increases  by  any  business  having  assets  of, 
say,  one-half  billion  dollars  or  more  and  with 
any  business  supplying,  say,  thirty  per  cent 
of  any  substantial  market.  It  may  be  con- 
cerned with  price  Increases  by  business  en- 
terprises having,  say,  9100  million  assets  or, 
supplying,  say,  10  per  cent  of  any  substantial 
market,  provided  that  either  the  business 
voluntarily  accepts  such  guidance  or  an  ex- 
aminer of  the  Board  makes  a  finding  that 
such  guidance  Is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  program. 

The  Board  should  be  empowered  to  require 
that  any  business  or  union  subject  to  Its 
emergency  guidance  should  file  an  economic 
Justification  for  any  substantial  price  or 
wage  Increase  involving  a  substantial  volume 
of  output. 

In  order  not  to  be  overwhelmed  with  an 
excessive  number  of  cases,  the  Board  would 
need  to  develop  procedures  for  selecting  the 
more  significant  cases  which  require  Board 
Judgment  and  recommendation,  those  to  be 
handled  through  public  hearings  and  at- 
tendant publicly  and  those  for  which  staff 
consultation  and  negotiation  would  appear 
sufficient. 

Large  Institutions,  corporate  or  union,  are 
not  Immune  to  public  opinion.  Their  leaders 
know  that  their  very  size  makes  them  vul- 
nerable. The  findings  of  a  distinguished  board 
are  likely  to  have  considerable  persuasive 
effect.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  for  the 
limited  duration  of  the  emergency,  they 
would  respond  with  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion necessary  to  make  this  an  effective  de- 
vice for  restraining  administrative  inflation 
during  the  period  of  reflation. 

17.    LONG  RtTN  POLICY 

The  emergency  measures  should  not  be 
expected  to  resolve  the  long  term  problem 
of  administrative  Inflation  which  will  still 
persist  after  the  emergency  has  been  over- 
come. 

In  the  absence  of  some  new  program,  the 
country  will  constantly  be  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  Inflation  and  unemployment.  Ac- 
tually and  economy  which  Is  running  well 
should  have  neither  inflation  nor  serious  un- 
employment. Those  who  suggest  that  a  2  or 
3  per  cent  annual  rise  In  prices  Is  acceptable 
are  simply  not  looking  for  a  well-running 
economy.  Likewise  those  who  accept  3.4  per 
cent  unemployment  as  anything  except  an 
Interim  goal  are  accepting  a  badly  running 
economy.  They  are  saying  that,  rather  than 
Interfere  with  the  abuse  of  market  power 
they  are  satlsfled  that  there  should  con- 
tinuously be  more  than  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion workers  looking  for  work  and  unable  to 
flnd  It;  that  the  country  should  aim  to  throw 
away  some  20  billion  dollars  of  potential  pro- 
duction a  year;  and  that  the  burden  of 
avoiding  inflation  should  be  placed  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  It.  The  emergency  guidance 
program  and  Its  success  or  failure  should 
give  us  clues  as  to  the  permanent  institu- 
tional changes  which  might  be  needed  to 
provide  a  well-running  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  the  presence  of  substantial  market 
power  In  the  more  concentrated  industries. 


Miss  Matthews  boarded  the  automo- 
bile while  it  was  in  motion  and  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  brakes.  She  was 
unable  to  stop  the  car  in  this  manner,  so 
she  turned  its  wheels  sharply  into  a  curb 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  car  stopped 
abruptly,  and  Miss  Matthews  received 
minor  cuts  and  bruises.  However,  the 
children  were  not  injured. 

Sharon  Matthews  saved  the  day.  Her 
prompt  reaction  averted  what  might 
have  been  a  tragedy  for  the  community 
on  Japonski  Island.  She  demonstrated 
uncommonly  clear  thinking  in  a  fearful 
few  moments  when  a  lesser  reaction 
would  have  jeopardized  her  own  life  and 
the  two  children  she  was  trying  to  save. 

To  be  sure,  we  may  cite  Miss  Mat- 
thews as  a  brave  and  courageous  young 
woman.  But  what  is  more,  her  behavior 
portrays  innate  compassion  and  good 
will  for  her  fellow  man.  In  her  own  cele- 
bration of  life,  Sharon  Matthews  places 
the  lives  of  others  on  a  par  with  her  own. 

This  is  the  example  I  feel  worthy  of 
OHr  note  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sharon  Matthews  E>ay  was  instigated 
by  Sharon's  friends  and  dorm  mates  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe  High  School  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1970.  They  had  a  program  and  re- 
ception where  she  was  presented  with  a 
gift  by  her  contemporaries.  Respect  and 
recognition  from  her  peers  are  perhaps 
the  finest  tributes  which  could  be  made 
to  Miss  Matthews. 


SHARON  MATTHEWS  DAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber 1970,  Miss  Sharon  Matthews,  a  senior 
at  Mount  Edgecumbe  High  School  on 
Japonski  Island  near  Sitka,  Alaska,  saved 
a  2-year-old  girl  and  3-year-old  boy  who 
were  caught  in  a  nmaway  automobile 
that  was  headed  for  a  sharp  dropoff. 


HOMECOMING.  U.S.A. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  our  com- 
manding general  in  Vietnam,  recently 
announced  a  new  leave  policy  that  per- 
mits qualified  personnel  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam  to  take  a  2-week  leave  in  the 
United  States,  reasonable  and  rapid 
transportation  became  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  new  policy. 

Homecoming,  U.S.A.  is  the  name  of 
the  program.  Working  through  all  the 
USO  facilities,  that  organization  that 
has  for  so  long  served  our  men  in  imi- 
form.  World  Airways,  a  certified  supple- 
mental carrier,  has  established  a  roimd- 
trip  fare  of  $350  from  Vietnam  and  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  on  a  posi- 
tive space  basis.  This  figure  was  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  existing  fares. 

Further,  World  Airways  has  arranged 
to  loan  responsible  service  personnel  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  the  flight,  so 
since  this  $350  figure  includes  all  taxes, 
and  the  USO  makes  no  charge  for  its 
services.  Homecoming,  U.S-A.  should  be 
a  great  success. 

World's  first  flight  leaves  for  the  west 
coast  December  15,  and  already  30  flights 
are  scheduled  through  March. 

I  compliment  Edward  Daly,  president 
of  World  Airways,  and  Gen.  Emmett 
O'Donnell,  president,  USO.  on  this  joint 
venture  that  will  let  our  servicemen  come 
home  using  the  most  economical  fare 
possible.  The  First  Western  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  California  will  handle  the  loans. 
The  aircraft  to  be  used  are  Boeing  707 
intercontinental  fanjets.  This  kind  of 
enterprise  and  public  service  could  not 
come  at  a  better  time  for  our  brave  men 
in  uniform  whose  hardships  are  not 
always  appreciated  by  their  fellow 
citizens. 
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IMPORTED  SECOND  FLOUR  CLEARS 

'Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
may  recall  my  statement  on  the  subject 
of  imported  second  flour  wheat  clears 
during  the  recent  discussion  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  farm  bill.  I  noted, 
particularly  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect '  to  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  respected  trade  publication,  the 
Southwestern  MiUer,  in  its  November  3, 
1970  issue,  editorialized  on  this  subject 
in  terms  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  and 
also  the  conference  report.  In  part,  it 
states: 

It  would  be  an  error  to  Interpret  the  in- 
tentions of  the  conferees  as  any  different 
from  that  outcome  (I.e.  classification  of 
flour  second  clears  as  a  milled  grain  product 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  flour  It- 
self— explematlon  supplied),  even  though 
last  ditch  governmental  efforts  may  have 
been  tmdertaken  to  divert  the  Conference 
Bep)ort's  meaning  from  the  obvious  track. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Imported  Second  Clear 

Although  the  effect  Is  minor  In  relation  to 
overall  flour  supplies  and  outlets.  It  Is  dis- 
appointing that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
does  not  include  a  section  to  close  a  bother- 
some gap  In  the  coverage  of  the  processor 
certificate  regulations.  In  Us  original  version 
of  the  bill,  the  Senate  had  Included  a  section 
requiring  that  processors  of  flour  second 
clears  on  which  the  certificate  levy  had  not 
been  paid,  meaning  Unported  clears,  would  be 
required  to  pay  that  charge  when  processing 
such  clear  Into  food  products.  The  aim  sim- 
ply was  to  equalize  the  economic  standing  of 
Imported  second  clear  with  domestically  pro- 
duced clear,  on  which  processor  levy  of  $1.70 
per  hundredweight  Is  now  paid. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  rather  clear  mean- 
ing of  the  Senate  section,  the  conferees  bowed 
to  objections  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  contended 
that  the  section  "would  create  International 
dllDcultles,"  a  description  that  appears  to  be 
really  exaggerated  In  comparison  to  size  of 
the  problem  Itself,  Instead,  the  conferees 
sought  to  Impart  by  language  In  their  report 
the  Implications  of  what  the  Senate  had  been 
seeking  and  what  the  milling  Industry, 
through  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  had 
considered  a  suitable  alternative.  The  sec- 
ond clear  import  situation  Is  now  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  product  for 
many  years  has  been  classified  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  as  a  feed  product  subject 
only  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2  per  cent.  In 
1M9,  the  Customs  Bureau  tentatively  pro- 
posed changing  the  classification  to  that  of 
a  nonenumerated  product  subject  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  rate  of  8  per  cent.  No  formal 
conclusion  has  been  reached  on  the  latter 
proposal,  meaning  that  second  clears  still 
move  into  the  United  States  subject  to  a 
very  low  duty. 

What  is  to  1)6  hoped  Is  that  the  language 
of  the  conference  committee — "It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  conferee*  that  any  Imported 
product  which  Is  used  primarily  in  food  proc- 
essing should  be  classified  for  tariff  purposes 
as  a  food  product  in  the  appropriate  cate- 
gory"— win  achieve  some  of  the  ends  sought 
in  the  original  Senate  language.  That  com- 
mittee injunction,  according  to  the  Millers' 
National  Federation,  means  classification  of 
second  clears  as  a  "milled  grain  product" 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  flour  it- 
self. The  latter   Involve  a  tariff  rate  of  52 


cents  per  hundredweight  and  inclusion  in  the 
annual  quota  limitation  of  4,000,000  pounds 
on  lmp>orts  of  flour  from  all  sources.  It  would 
be  an  error  to  Interpret  the  Intentions  of  the 
conferees  as  any  different  from  that  out- 
come, even  though  last-ditch  governmental 
efforts  may  have  been  undertaken  to  divert 
the  conference  report's  meaning  from  the 
obvious  track. 


INSTALLATION  OF  JAMES  P.  GLEA- 
SON  AS  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 
MD.,  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  in- 
stallation ceremony  of  the  newly  elected 
county  executive  and  county  council  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  This  was  a  spe- 
cial occasion  for  both  celebration  and 
dedication.  It  marked  the  formal  l)egln- 
ning  of  a  new  era  and  continuation  of 
distinguished  records  of  performance  in 
the  careers  of  eight  dedicated  public 
servants,  and  it  became  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  experience  in  local  government 
for  Montgomery  County. 

James  P.  Oleason  on  December  7,  be- 
came the  flrst  elected  county  executive 
for  Montgomery  County  under  the  re- 
cently adopted  county  charter.  As  ex- 
ecutive of  a  growing  county  of  over 
500,000  persons,  Mr.  Gleason  will  be  faced 
with  the  diverse  problems  of  urban  de- 
velopment and  rural  neglect,  suburban 
sprawls,  and  drug  abuse.  His  job  will  be 
challenging,  his  record  will  be  closely 
noted  and  his  successes  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gleason's  Inaugiiration 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  James  P.  Oleason 

Judge  Anderson,  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
today  marks  a  birthday,  the  birth  of  a  new 
form  of  government,  a  government  designed 
to  meet  the  countless  challenges  of  these 
problem-flUed  times,  a  government  designed 
to  help  realize  the  full  and  rich  potential 
of  Montgomery  County. 

Today  marks  a  decisive  turning  point  In 
our  county's  history  which  stretches  bs^k 
194  years.  Politically  speaking,  we  have  come 
out  of  the  19th  and  Into  the  20th  century. 
The  p>eople  have  entrusted  to  a  new  govern- 
ment, to  the  county  executive,  and  the 
county  council,  more  authority  and  more 
resjjonslblUty  than  ever  before. 

Today  also  marks  the  beginning  of  yet 
another  test  of  whether  local  government 
can  cope  with  our  modern  world.  There  are 
many  who  assert  that  only  an  all-powerful 
Federal  Government  or  an  expanded  State 
government  can  solve  the  problems  of  our 
complex  society. 

Yet  the  great  majority  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  occur  at  the  local  level 
where  neither  a  Federal  bureaucracy  nor  a 
remote  State  government  can  operate  ef- 
fectively or  compassionately.  It  Is  with  the 
fun  awareness  of  this  responsibility  of  local 
government  that  I  accept  the  position  of 
your  fljst  county  executive. 

Let  me  state  here  my  conviction  that  local 
government  can  work.  It  must  work.  It  wlU 
work  if  all  of  us  resolve  to  make  it  work. 

We  have  a  proud  heritage  upon  which  to 
build  a  better  county  for  ourselves,  our  fami- 
lies and  our  friends.  A  little  history  may  be 
appropriate  here.  Montgomery  Cotinty  was 
born  on  September  7,  1776,  only  two  months 
after  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  We  too  wlU 
celebrate  our  200th  birthday  In  1976. 


Our  first  government  was  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland.  I  am  informed  their  flrst  act  was 
the  ooUectlon  of  taxes,  proving  that  in  this 
respect  government  has  not  changed  much 
in  nearly  200  years. 

Otu-  population  In  1790  was  18,000,  a  little 
less  than  the  size  now  of  Takoma  Park,  and 
the  village  of  PoolesvUle  was  larger  than 
SUver  Spring. 

We  grew  slowly  but  surely,  remaining  e«- 
sentlaUy  a  rural  county  for  almost  140  years. 
Then  came  the  New  Deal  and  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  doubled,  doubled  again  and 
doubled  once  again. 

As  more  and  more  Federal  employees  de- 
cided they  wanted  to  live  in  SUver  Spring, 
Wheaton,  Chevy  Chase,  Bethesda  and  Kens- 
ington, we  bacame  a  bedroom  county,  with 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  residing 
here  but  working  in  the  District. 

But  today  we  no  longer  are  a  stepchild  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  While  the  Federal 
Government  Is  still  our  largest  single  em- 
ployer, over  half  of  our  people  work  In  the 
county. 

We  are  an  affluent  county.  On  any  meas- 
uring stick — retaU  sales,  per  capita  annual 
Income,  average  household  Income,  total  per- 
sonal income— the  statistics  testily  liiat  we 
are  probably  the  wealthiest  county  in 
America. 

Our  schools  are  highly  regarded.  Our  crime 
rate,  though  rising,  is  comparatively  low.  Our 
police  and  flre  protection  are  excellent.  We 
have  27  public  and  54  private  agencies  which 
offer  a  variety  of  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. We  have  476  private  citizens  organlaa- 
tlons  which  Involve  themselves  in  everything 
from  politics  to  veterans  affairs  to  garden- 
ing. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  the 
human  and  financial  resources  to  handle 
all  the  usual  problems  that  confront  a 
county,  and  most  of  the  unusual  problems 
as  well. 

Yet,  despite  this  favorable  social  and  eco- 
nomic climate,  we  live  In  the  shadow  of 
worry.  Who  among  us  is  not  concerned  about 
drugs,  increasing  violence,  school  tensions, 
declining  standards  and  values? 

But  no  place  Is  free  of  these  problems.  And 
It  must  be  clear  to  all.  If  the  American  sys- 
tem cannot  work  in  Montgomery  County, 
blessed  as  we  are  with  our  resources,  our 
schools  and  our  citizens,  it  cannot  work 
anywhere. 

In  fact,  the  American  system,  with  its 
basic  reliance  on  local  government,  is  work- 
ing in  our  country  and  our  great  task  Is  to 
remove  that  shadow  of  concern. 

One  of  Its  roots  lies  In  the  tendency  of 
government  to  grow  aloof  from  those  it 
serves.  The  principle  of  our  strength,  that 
government  la  the  servant  of  the  people,  has 
been  forgotten  on  too  many  occasions.  I  ac- 
cept as  one  of  my  essential  duties  the  draw- 
ing together  of  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. Oovernment  must  become  more  re- 
sponsive, more  sensitive,  and  more  willing 
to  listen.  To  this  end,  my  administration  wiU 
open  the  doors  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  to  all  citizens. 

Another  factor  undermining  confidence  in 
govemmuit  is  the  resigned  feeling  of  too 
many  of  us  that  we  as  Individuals  can  no 
longer  affect  events  or  make  an  Impact  in 
our  community.  Let  the  closeness  of  my  own 
election  remind  all  of  us  of  the  Importance 
of  our  voice  In  a  democracy.  I  hope  that  we 
can  use  this  awareness  of  our  power  to  solve 
together  the  problems  of  our  times,  such  as 
drugs  and  crime. 

The  county  executive  can  state  that  elimi- 
nation of  the  dmg  problem  will  have  the 
number  one  priority  of  yotir  government. 
But  that  assertion  will  not  eliminate  the 
drug  problem  in  Montgomery  County  with- 
out the  efforts  of  all  of  us,  county  executive, 
county  council,  county  government,  cltlaens, 
parents,  children,  educators,  doctors,  every- 
one of  us. 
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'  !Tie  county  executive  can  state  that  law 

enforcement  must  and  will  be  Improved.  But 

the  new  uniforms,  new  equipment  and 

nefcr  training,  which  are  needed  and  which 

sh'  luld  be  provided,  do  not  go  to  the  heart 

Lhe  law  enforeenient  problem  which  Is  the 

rel  itlonshlp  between  the  police  and  the  pub- 

They  should  be  allies.  Too  often  in  the 

they  have  been  neutrals  and,  In  some 

enemies.  Each   must  hold  out  a 

to  the  other.  I  accept  the  responsibility 

uniting  the  government  and  the  people  In 

vital  areas. 

of  us  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
Dur  youth  today.  We  Itnow  that  there  Is  a 
gn  wing  chasm  between  generations,  which 
contributes  to  such  problems  as  drugs,  Juve- 
dellnquency  and  a  questioning  of  our 
and  institutions. 
"  Tour  government  will  help  close  that  gap 
Initiating  a  continuing  Interrelationship 
with  the  young  people  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
;hrough  an  open-door  and  open-mind  pol- 
through  frequent  visits  to  the  schools 
through  expanded  recreational  facilities. 
me  emphsislze  my  own  views  on  the 
yo^ith  of  today.  As  adults,  we  must  be  candid 
ourselves  If  we  are  to  help  perfect  our 
Much  that   la  being  said  to  lis  by 
younger    generation    Is    beln«    dropped 
the  cracks  of  our  own  complacency. 
Is  too  frequently  an   Impatience  de- 
1  aping  In  our  generation  with  the  demands 
the  young.  There  Is  no  necessity  to  bury 
traditions  of  the  past  and  the  present 
listening  and  deliberating  on  the  pleas  of 
who  will  lead  us  tomorrow.  We  must 
the  reality  of  human  frailty  honestly, 
ask   what   means  of  oiur  own   self-lm- 
are  available  If  we  are  not  to  be 
ch4llenged  by  the  Idealism  and  unfulfilled 
of  our  youth.  We  owe  the  future,  com- 
mi4nlcatlon  i*ith  the  present,  and  I  pledge 
administration  will  meet  the  test. 
I'erbaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  tasks  that 
face  li  the  restoration  of  public  confl- 
In  the  Institutions  of  government.  Too 
ofttn  we  have  endured  crisis  government — 
Ins;  problems  only  as  they  have  evolved 
Intfc  emergencies.  The  causes  of  this  dilemma 
Montgomerv  County  rest  on  the  Inade- 
y  of  planning,  a  fragmentation  of  gov- 
eriimental    resoonslblUty    and    the   common 
rea  ctlon    to   solving    every   problem    by   the 
raiding  of  taxes. 

history   of   government    has   demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  higher  taxes  on  many 
slons  create   more   problems  than  they 
ve.  A  harder  but  more  effective  answer 
o  utilize  people  more  efflclently,  to  har- 
the   energies   of   community   organlza- 
tlofis.  to  economize,  to  trim  Inflationary  ex- 
ures    and    to    establish    priorities.    I 
plebge  to  you  that  the  government  under 
administration   Intends   to  pursue   this 
but    wiser    course    of    handling    our 
cltfeens  affairs. 

;  will  be  my  duty  to  you  to  act  now  en 
problems  ahead,  to  assign  responsibilities 
the  functions  of  the  government  so  that 
of  our  citizens  will  know  where  to  go 
wh^n  problems  arise,  to  bring  the  current 
government  In  this  county  to 
end,  and  to  make  a  clear  distinction  for 
citizens  between  what  is  necessary  for 
government  to  accomplish  and  what 
wotild  be  desirable  If  additional  financial 
were  available, 
paramount  question  we  all  have  to 
Is,  What  kind  of  a  society  do  we  want? 
objective  of  my  administration  will  be 
lelp  produce  a  community  In  which  peo- 
not  only  like  to  live  but  want  to  live  and 
with  each  other, 
'^at  goal  can  be  obtained  only  through 
mutual  efforts  and  cooperation  of  every 
clt^n.  Including  an  all-democratic  county 
cou  ncll  and  a  republican  county  executive. 
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On  the  surface,  and  some  political  ana- 
lysts are  already  predicting  the  battle  as 
forthcoming,  confict  would  seem  Inevitable. 

After  20  years  In  government,  I  know  that 
some  disagreement,  some  arguments,  some 
confilcte  are  bound  to  occur  when  individ- 
uals of  differing  philosophies  and  political 
parties  are  obliged  to  work  together. 

But  any  disagreement,  any  confiict,  should 
be  based  on  honest  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  what  Is  best  for  the  citizens  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  not  what  Is  best  for  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  pledge  here  and  now  that  the  executive 
branch  of  your  Government  will  be  non- 
partisan and  non-politlcal.  And  I  believe  the 
members  of  the  coiinty  council  share  my 
determination  to  begin  this  new  and  all- 
Important  era  In  Montgomery  County's 
history  in  the  same  spirit. 

You  and  I  have  an  obligation  to  the  fu- 
ture. Together,  we  can  Insure  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children  will  be  enhanced,  our 
schools  will  nin  efflclently,  our  health  and 
welfare  services  will  be  improved,  our  trans- 
portation system  will  keep  abreast  of  our 
population,  our  housing  will  be  expanded 
and  our  taxes  will  be  spent  effectively. 

Together,  we  will  build  a  community  that 
will  be  the  pride  of  the  Nation  and  a  better 
home  for  ourselves,  our  families  and  our 
friends. 

Together,  we  will  demonstrate  that  our 
system,  the  best  and  freest  system  of  govern- 
ment yet  conceived  by  man.  does  work,  and 
works  well  for  all  of  us. 

And  together,  we  will  prove  that  it  works 
best  here  In  Montgomery  County. 


MISS  SHERRY  SHEALY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  strengths  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  it  Is  growing  in  the  South  is  Its 
appeal  to  youth.  More  and  more  we  find 
that  the  growth  of  the  party  comes 
among  young  people  who  approach  the 
problems  of  our  time  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  interest.  A  remarkable  example 
of  this  growth  among  the  youth  is  Miss 
Sherry  Shealy.  who  was  elected  to  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  Republican.  On  the  day  she  was 
elected,  she  was  only  21  years  and  8  days 
old.  This  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
which  shows  that  age  is  no  barrier  to  ac- 
complishment. 

Many  people  both  young  and  old  some- 
times feel  they  are  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  age  or  that  they  cannot 
achieve  a  certain  goal  either  because  they 
are  too  young  or  too  old;  but  in  the  long 
run  what  really  counts  is  the  individual 
and  the  goals  he  sets  for  himself.  Miss 
Shealy  has  proved  that  young  people  can 
accomplish  something  when  they  want  to. 

Recently  the  columnist  Russell  Kirk 
selected  Miss  Shealy  as  an  example  to 
show  the  accomplishments  of  youth  in  a 
column  published  in  the  State  newspaper, 
published  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Dr.  Kirk 
points  out  that  Miss  Shealy's  achieve- 
ment is  no  accident.  He  says : 

This  rising  Republican  has  been  Miss  Lex- 
Ingto;..  Lexington  County  Peach  Queen.  Co- 
limibla'8  Junior  Miss,  and  Miss  Congeniality. 
Among  other  things,  she  has  been  a  classroom 
teacher,  a  dancing  teacher,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  an  organist,  a  college  columnist,  a 
leader  in  charitable  activities,  and  Lord 
knows  what  all.  Now  she  is  probably  the 
youngest  legislator  in  these  United  States. 

Like  her  father  before  her,  who  has 
been  very  sujtive  In  party  politics  and 
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who  has  also  served  with  distinction  in 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Miss  Shealy  is  showing  that  ac- 
complishments come  to  those  who  work 
hard. 

Dr.  Kirk  goes  on  to  point  out  both 
yoimg  and  old  have  equal  opportunity  for 
achievement  and  he  cites  many  interest- 
ing examples  In  the  rest  of  his  colimm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column,  "Age  No  Barrier  to 
Shealy.  Cash,"  published  in  the  State 
November  29,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Age  No  Barrier  to  Shealt,  Cash:  Ths 

YOTTTJG    AND    OLD    TRnTMPH 

(By  Russell  Kirk) 

Mecosta,  Mich. — Disliking  both  the 
stereotype  of  the  Now  Generation  and  the 
stereotype  of  Senior  Citizens,  your  servant  Is 
happy  to  report  the  recent  high  achieve- 
ments of  two  people  who  transcend  these 
misleading  categories.  One  doesn't  have  to 
grow  old  to  act  intelligently  in  public  affairs, 
and  one  doesn't  have  to  be  young  to  resist 
the  criminal. 

In  South  Carolina,  there  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  November 
3,  Miss  Sherry  Shealy — who,  on  election  day, 
was  21  years  and  8  days  old.  This  rising  Re- 
publican has  been  Miss  Lexington,  Lexing- 
ton County  Peach  Queen,  Columbia's  Junior 
MDss,  and  Miss  Congeniality.  Among  other 
charming  things,  she  has  been  a  classroom 
teacher,  a  dancing  teacher,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  an  organist,  a  college  columnist,  a 
leader  In  charitable  activities,  and  Lord 
knows  what  all.  Now  ?he  Is  probably  the 
youngest  legislator  in  these  United  States. 

Hall  to  the  Chief!  At  this  rate.  Miss  Shealy 
will  be  Inviting  this  commentator  to  dinner 
at  the  White  House,  before  many  vears  are 
out.  What  a  Commander  In  Chief!  Repre- 
sentative Shealy  Is  knowledgeable  about 
many  matters,  and  could  easily  pick  up  mlU- 
tary  strategy  and  tactics,  I'm  sure.  I  dont 
mean  that  she'll  use  South  Carolina's  Capitol 
as  a  mere  stepplngstone :  seriously,  she's 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  more  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  at  Columbia. 

In  Michigan,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentle- 
man of  75  winters  has  drawn  his  sword- 
well,  his  wastebasket,  anyway — In  defense  Of 
law  and  order:  Mr.  Travis  Cash,  proprietor 
of  an  Ann  Arbor  haberdashery.  A  few  days 
ago,  three  young  scoundrels  entered  his 
store,  asked  him  to  change  a  dollar  bill  for 
them,  and  then  tried  to  rob  his  cash  register. 

But  these  predators  reckoned  without  their 
host:  for  Mr.  Cash  does  pushups  and  Jogs 
dally,  to  keep  his  heart'  In  good  condition. 
Undaunted  by, the  odds,  Mr.  Cash  hit  one 
robber  with  a  table,  bopped  another  with  a 
wastebasket,  and  endeavored  to  seize  all 
three. 

Though  they  sprayed  him  with  a  chemical 
repellent,  he  pursued  the  gang  for  three 
blocks  before  those  battered  rascals  made 
their  escape.  Speaking  of  cash,  they  lost 
the  dollar  bill  for  which  they  had  demanded 
change. 

So  don't  tell  me  that  youth  necessarily  Is 
Ignorant,  or  the  aged  necessarily  Infirm.  The 
great  Alexander  had  conquered  the  world 
from  Greece  to  India  before  he  was  34 
years  old;  while  Austria's  Marshal  Radetzky 
won  his  great  battle  of  Novara  (In  1849)  at 
the  age  of  83.  That  precocious  Scot.  James 
Crichton,  graduated  from  the  university  at 
the  age  of  14,  was  Internationally  famous  as 
humanist  and  soldier  before  he  was  19,  and 
died  In  an  Italian  duel  at  the  age  of  22.  The 
political    philosopher    Thomas    Hobbes   was 
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writing  bocks  and  playing  tennis  until  his 
end — at  the  age  of  92. 

There's  no  need  to  keep  young  people  on 
leading  strings  until  they're  past  30 — a 
modern  tendency  of  ours,  especially  in  the 
Academy.  There's  no  need  to  pension  off 
every  person  who  has  passed  his  65tb  birth- 
day (or  his  60th) ,  as  we  seem  bent  on  doing. 

It's  foolish  to  try  to  categorize  people  ac- 
cording to  their  presumed  "generation."  Miss 
Shealy  Is  wise  at  21,  and  Mr.  Cash  valiant 
at  76:  defying  the  tooth  of. Time,  go  thou 
and  do  likewise. 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    DEI'ENSE 
POLICY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Foreign  Policy  contains  a 
perceptive  article,  entitled  "Security  or 
Confrontation:  T"ne  Case  for  a  Defense 
Policy,"  written  by  Paul  C.  Wamke  and 
Leslie  H.  Gelb.  The  article  comes  at  a 
critical  time,  as  Congress  takes  an  in- 
creasingly searching  look  at  our  defense 
budget — both  in  terms  of  its  implica- 
tions for  our  domestic  ix)licies  and  in 
terms  of  the  basic  rationale  imderlying 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wamke,  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security,  and  Mr.  Gelb,  former- 
ly Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security,  are  eminently 
qualified  to  discuss  the  need  for  a  de- 
fense policy,  and  their  case  is  a  good  one. 
I  commend  their  article  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Securtty  or  Confrontation:  The  Case  For 
A  Defense  Pouct 

(By  Paul  C.  Warnke  and  LesUe  H.  Oelb) 

The  Defense  Department  budget  has  be- 
come the  prime  target  In  the  search  for  the 
billions  of  dollars  necessary  to  solve  our 
corrosive  social  problems.  In  the  process,  our 
overseas  commitments  are  also  coming  in 
for  review.  Reducing  the  drain  of  the  Indo- 
china war,  many  have  hoped,  would  provide 
this  fiscal  dividend,  bring  defense  spend- 
ing down  from  its  1968  high  of  »80  billion 
to  the  halcyon  *50  billion  days  of  1964,  and 
deposit  a  830  billion  bonus  In  the  public 
treasury. 

This  has  not  happened,  however,  and  as 
matters  are  going  It  will  not  happen.  The 
dividend  was  and  Is  being  consumed  by  in- 
flation, cost-overruns,  military  pay  increases, 
modernization,  and  new  weapons  systems. 
There  wlU  be  no  escape  from  a  $70  billion  de- 
fense budget  untU  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  a  new  and  sound   defense  policy. 

Pour  propositions  discussed  below  reveal 
the  outline  and  possibilities  of  such  a  pci- 
Icy. 

Fint,  commitments  do  not  dictate  defense 
budgets,  and  reduced  commitments  will  not 
necessarily  produce  smaller  defense  budg- 
ets. The  reason  to  re-examine  our  commit- 
ments is  not  because  It  wiU  save  monev. 
but  because  It  will  make  us  face  up  to  the 
Issue  of  where  and  when  to  use  military 
force.  The  impact  of  these  commitments  on 
U3.  security  today  U  likely  to  be  quite  dlf- 
lerent  from  when  they  were  first  made  in 
the  1950's. 

Second,  a  defense  policy  is  required  to 
translate  foreign  policy  Interests  and  com- 
mitments into  the  currency  of  force  posture 
and  defense  doUars.  Many  of  the  approaches 
to  budget  cutting  currenUy  being  discussed 
either  dismiss  or  ignore  defense  policy  and, 
therefore,  provide  no  subsUntlal  rationale. 


Third,  flexible  and  controlled  response  re- 
mains the  least  risky  defense  policy  and 
offers,  with  modifications  of  some  earlier 
assumptions,  a  sensible  basis  for  significant 
budget  reductions.  The  updating  and  clarifi- 
cation of  this  doctrine  can  still  produce  the 
best  posture  for:  (a)  deterrence  of  conven- 
tional attacks  by  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  (b)  avoiding  the  choice  between 
doing  nothing  or  going  nuclear  should  deter- 
rence fall.  Therefore,  defense  budget  reduc- 
tions should  focus  on  the  expensive  frills  and 
on  questionable  weapons  systems,  rather  than 
on  our  limited  conventional  war  fighting 
capability. 

Fourth,  President  Nixon's  defense  policy 
seems  to  be  mo\'ing  toward  greater  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons  for  massive  deterrenc« 
and  on  air  and  sea  power  for  immaculate 
defense.  This  means  cutting  manpower, 
which  will  save  some  money  in  the  next  few 
years  but  which  does  not  portend  sizable 
budget  reductions  over  time. 

OUa  COMMITMENTS   MUST   BE  REASSESSED 

In  his  Foreign  Policy  Message  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, President  Nixon  noted  that  when  he 
took  office  his  Administration  "found  a  de- 
fense planning  ]M^>ce8S  which  left  vague  the 
Impact  of  foreign  policy  on  our  military 
posture."  '  He  went  on  to  report  that  through 
the  National  Security  Council  a  strategy  was 
developed  "which  represented  a  significant 
modification  of  the  doctrine  that  character- 
ized the  l»60's."  This  new  strategy,  adopted 
"in  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and 
capability,"  involved  two  chang»6:  in  stra- 
tegic policy,  from  deterrence  through  an 
assured  second  strike  capability  to  the 
broader  concept  of  "sufficiency";  »  and  in 
conventional  force  policy,  from  a  "2Vi  war" 
to  a  "I  Vi  war"  principle.' 

The  criticism  of  past  planning  is  no  doubt 
warranted  and  the  concern  for  improvement 
is  commendable.  But  the  Foreign  Policy  Mes- 
sage left  considerable  ambiguity  as  to  how 
the  new  military  posture  does  a  better  Job  of 
meshing  with  our  foreign  interests.  The 
Nixon  Administration,  It  seems,  has  altered 
defense  doctrine  without  re-examining  the 
commitments  upon  which  It  should  be  based 
and  the  cases  where  military  power  may  be 
required.  Though  it  contained  some  hints  to 
the  contrary,  the  Message  was  essentially  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  40-odd  commitments 
wlilch  we  have  to  the  security  of  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  President  Nixon 
said:  "Peace  in  the  world  will  continue  to 
require  us  to  maintain  our  commitments — 
and  we  will."  Tantalizingly  and  perceptively, 
he  went  on  to  state : 

It  Is  misleading,  moreover,  to  pose  the  fun- 
damental question  so  largely  in  terms  of  com- 
mitments. Our  objective,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  to  support  our  interests  over  the  long  run 
with  a  sound  foreign  policy.  The  more  that 
policy  is  based  on  a  realistic  assessment  cf 
our  and  others'  interests,  the  more  effective 
our  role  in  the  world  can  be.  We  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  world  oecause  we  have  commit- 
ments; we  have  commitments  because  we  are 
involved.  Our  Interests  must  shape  our  com- 
mitments, rather  than  thj  other  way  around." 

But  the  remainder  of  the  Message  leaves 
this  point  undeveloped.  There  are  the  usual 
sensible  references  to  the  need  for  others  to 
do  more  and  for  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 
Tet  the  Impression  Is  left  that  the  United 
States  Is  still  prepared  to  use  its  military 
force  against  a  wide  spectrum  of  threats  af- 
fecting any  of  Its  allies. 

Our  commitments  are.  In  fact,  a  series  of 
legal  and  historical  abstractions  obligating 
us,  in  often  obscure  phraseology,  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  over  forty  nations.  But  the 
trouble  with  our  foreign  commitments  is  that 
they  have  acquired  an  independent  life  trans- 
scending  the  U.S.  security  Interest  that 
brought  them  Into  being.  Collectively,  our 
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commitments  remain  what  they  have  tended 
to  become:  an  undifferentiated  mass  which 
defies  discriminating  analysis  for  defense 
planning  purposes.  While  the  President's 
Message  says  that  '  isms'  have  lost  their 
vitality" «  and  that  peace  wUl  come  "from  a 
realistic  accommodaUon  of  conflLictlng  inter- 
ests," ■  there  is  little  evidence  that  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  commitments  our  goveroment 
has  learned  to  distinguish  between  actual 
threats  to  national  security  and  ideological 
confrontations. 

As  a  basis  both  for  avoiding  senseless  con- 
frontations and  for  sound  defense  planning, 
the  cardinal  need  tpday  Is  a  searching  anal- 
ysis of  what  these  commitments  should  com- 
mit us  to  do  In  the  light  of  our  genuine  na- 
tional interests. 

The  propensity  to  regard  our  commit- 
ments as  40-odd  blank  checks  has  contrib- 
uted not  to  our  security  but  to  a  defense 
budget  disproportionate  both  to  the  military 
threats  we  face  and  to  the  domesuc  prob- 
lems we  cannot  avoid.  Our  defense  forces 
have  achieved  a  size  and  versatility  that  far 
exceed  the  limited  opportunities  for  their 
effective  use.  That  Is  not  to  say  that  aU 
mlUtary  tlu-eats  to  our  security  have  now  dis- 
appeared. What  Uttle  we  know  of  the  Soviet 
power  structure  and  what  lltUe  we  can  see 
of  China's  internal  struggles  can  give  us  no 
confidence  that  the  foreign  policy  of  either 
country  wlU  eschew  the  use  of  military  force 
for  the  balance  of  this  centurv.  Russia  and 
China  have  the  manpower  and  means,  and 
their  motives  are  sufficiently  obscure  so  that 
we  must  retain  the  military  might  to  deter 
or  to  defend  against  their  overt  aggression. 
But  as  applied  to  our  security  arrangements 
with  foreign  countries,  this  reality  means 
only  that  they  must  \)!t  construed  in  terms 
of  the  Soviet  and  Chiaest  threats. 

Fortunately  the  real  threat*  to  our  secu- 
rity are  this  easily  identified.  We  are  not  a 
beleaguered  outpost  of  freedona  In  a  hostile 
world.  Our  foreign  poUcy  and  the  military 
force  structure  it  connotes  should  thus  be 
adjusted  to  correspond  to  a  reasonable  per- 
ception of  the  present  threats.  In  viewing 
our  commltmente,  we  should  also  proceed 
on  the  basis  that.no  commitment  should  be 
allowed  to  survive  the  threat  which  brought 
It  into  being.  Our  international  security  un- 
dertakings must  not  be  aUowed  to  read  as 
committing  us  to  protect  40-pltis  foreign 
governments  against  any  and  all  of  the 
threaU  that  face  them  and  them  alone.  In- 
stead, each  should  be  viewed  against  only 
those  common  threats  from  which  the  com- 
mitment Itself  derived. 

Our  commitments  thus  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Invoked  only  when  a  threat  to 
a  security  partner  Is  likely  to  bring  Soviet 
or  Chinese  military  power  closer  to  us  or 
to  Increase  the  chances  of  military  confron- 
tation with  one  of  these  other  superpowers. 
Even  If  the  threatened  nation  has  no  U.S. 
security  pledge,  our  military  response  may 
be  merited  if  these  same  consequences  im- 
pend. Unless  we  retain  the  capability  and 
the  will  to  deal  with  direct  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese threats,  further  threats  and  aggression 
could  be  encouraged,  other  nations  could  be 
driven  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  In  order 
to  "protect"  themselves,  and  our  own  society 
could  become  a  cloistered  citadel  of  fear 
and  repression.  Theae  events  would,  in  turn, 
deeply  challenge  our  lives  and  our  security. 

A  sensible  view  of  our  commitments  and 
their  bearing  on  the  military  forces  we  should 
maintain  demands  that  we  reject  any  unilat- 
eral peacekeeping  role  and  any  responsibility 
for  safeguarding  foreign  governments  in  re- 
gional conflicts  and  internal  revolts.  Our 
military  response  should  tarn  solely  on  a 
determination  that  a  military  threat  exists 
to  the  United  States. 

Our  rhetoric  has  consistently  eontrtbutad 
to  th«  illusion  that  we  have  undertaken 
^obal    responsibilities    for    preserving    the 
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or  even  the  Internal  tranquillity  of 
ler  nations.  In  announcing  our  first  post- 
aid  programs.  President  Truman  assert- 
"It  must  be  the  lorelgn  policy  of  the 
United  Statee  to  support  free  people  who  are 
attempted  subjugation   by   armed 
or   by    outside    pressures."    The 
gmatlc  premise  for  our  1965  intervention 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  that  other- 
«  the  country  would  have   "gone  Com- 
nlst."   Just   after   announcing    in    Guam 
doctrine    of    a   more    limited    American 
President  Nixon  assured  the  rulers  of 
that  America  was  proud  to  stand 
;h  them  "against  those  who  threaten  It 
abroad  or  from  within."  And  In  defend- 
the  Cambodian  incursion,  he  told  a  press 
on   June   3rd   of  this   year   that 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
any  American  "peacekeeping  role  in 
a."   Such   langugae   unnaturally   extends 
•  life  and  reach  of  our  commitments. 
v'or  do  our  foreign  commitments  require 
thft  we  equip  ourselves  to  deal  unilaterally 
with  purely  regional  conflict.  By  each  com- 
ment, the  parties  have  recognized  a  corn- 
threat  against  which  a  common  defense 
mean    Increased    security.    But    where 
bo^der  disputes,  religious  hostility,  or  poUt- 
or  economic  differences  embroil  the  other 
in  military  conflict,  our  unilateral  In- 
entlon  Is  not  part  of  our  commitment 
It  would  rarely  be  In  our  Interest.  We 
,  It  Is  true,  a  genuine  Interest  In  world 
and  stability.  Even  local  conflict  holds 
seeds  of  superpower  confrontation  and 
escalating  danger.  But  local  quarrels,  Just 
Internal  unrest,  can  be  expected  to  prove 
resistant  to  heavy-footed  outside  Interven- 
tltjn  and  the  application  of  massive  Amerl- 
1  firepower.  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Tew 
Singapore  has  suggested  that,  while  the 
British    have   historically   proven    to   be   "a 
softener  for  hard  water,"  he  would  be 
dl4po8«d  to  welcome  American  military  help 
y  In  the  case  of  large-scale  Chinese  In- 
lon. 

rases  In  point  mark  the  history  of  military 
ince  to  the  Asian  subcontinent.  Once 
a  time,  cbkto  was  regarded  as  an  Indls- 
pehsable  factor  In  the  containment  of  Com- 
fnlsm:    and    military    aid    to    India    and 
:istan    was    deemed    essential    to    permit 
Ir    defense    against    Chinese    or    Russian 
ick.    When.   In    1968.   festering    religious 
hskreds    led    them    to    use    American    arms 
ag  ilnst  each  other,  our  military  assistance 
largely  cut  off.  Today,  the  Indians  re- 
most  of  their  military  help  from  Mos- 
coyr  while  Peking,  by  arming  the  Pakistanis. 
CO  itributes  to  what  might  be  deemed  a  "self- 
co  italnment"  policy.  There   are  those  who 
ore  the  resultant  loss  of  close  U.S.  mill- 
relations  with  Pakistan.  But  are  we  sure 
American  security   Is   decreased   when 
Is  on  friendly  terms  with  Commu- 
Chlna?  The  brief  border  battling  be- 
Chlna  and  India  In  1962  was  resolved 
l^bout  VS.  military  Intervention  and  with 
show  of  Chinese  enthusiasm  for  taking 
ovfr  the  Indian  burden.  Neither  case  sup- 
the  need  to  ring  the  Communist  super- 
ers  virlth  hostile  states.  Blind  adherence 
such  a  cold  war  containment  policy  can 
y  be  destabilizing  In  the  modem  security 
'Ironment.  By  evoking  comparable  coun- 
teicommltmente.    It    would    compound    the 
pr  jblems    of    world    peace.    Whatever    one's 
on  the  Nlgerla-Blafra  tragedy,  it  dem- 
n^trates  that  abstention  by  either  super- 
can  become  reciprocal. 
Vhere   local   differences   threaten   the    re- 
( nal    peace.    U.S.    military    participation 
shpuld  not  be  the  consequence  of  an  Amer- 
securlty     commitment,     but     instead 
shbuld  be  part  of  a  genuinely  International 
psratlon.  preferably  under  United  Nations 
The  single  exception  is  Israel,  where 
Nazi  legacy  to  today's   world   and  our 
In  the  creation  of  the  state  add  up  to 
;  eglonal  commitment  of  our  national  con- 
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science,  extrinsic  though  It  may  be  to  our 
physical  security. 

Conunltments  we  have  made  In  order  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States  need 
not  and  must  not  be  translated  Into  commit- 
ments to  the  Internal  status  quo,  which.  In 
the  case  of  many  of  our  security  partners, 
has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  and  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  their  own  people.  Our  national 
security  does  not  depend  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  change  In  other  countries,  even  when 
such  change  U  revolutionary.  As  a  policy,  this 
would  be  the  mirror  Image  of  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  rationalizing  military  intervention 
to  preserve  political  empathy.  Any  such  in- 
terpretation of  our  commitments  could  only 
have  the  effect  of  forfeiting  any  claim  to  In- 
fluence with  the  emerging  leaders  of  a  chang- 
ing world — and  of  further  estranging  our 
own  youth. 

None  of  our  treaties  require  us  to  Intervene 
in  the  case  of  purely  internal  threats.  The 
President's  Foreign  Policy  Message  usefully 
conunents  that  "we  cannot  expect  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  to  cope  with  the  entire  spectrum 
of  threats  facing  allies  or  potential  allies 
throughout  the  world,"  and  adds:  "Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  best  means  of  deal- 
ing with  Insurgencies  Is  to  pre-empt  them 
through  economic  development  and  social 
reform  and  to  control  them  with  police,  para- 
military and  military  action  by  the  threat- 
ened government."'  The  discussion  of  this 
premise  implies,  however,  that  there  may  be 
some  residual  combat  role  for  U.8.  general 
purpose  forces  In  the  counterlnsurgency  field. 
Vietnam  has  revealed  the  dl£Bculties  and 
dangers  of  such  U.S.  military  participation. 
Most  history,  including  our  own,  would  seem 
to  show  that  a  successful  insurgency  Is  a 
decision  on  the  merits. 

It  must  be.  added  that  national  sectirlty  Is 
not  served  by  a  static  view  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy commitments.  The  value  of  jjato  today 
la  not  that  It  geographically  contains  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  rather  that  It  contributes 
to  confidence  and  freedom  of  political  action 
in  Western  Europe.  Thus  we  can  welcome  the 
efforts  of  Weet  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  to  move  toward  normal  relations 
with  both  Moscow  and  Pankow.  In  the  cur- 
rent context,  traditional  military  concern 
for  the  "southern  flank"  of  nato  need  not 
lead  us  to  support  a  retrogressive  and  un- 
democratic regime  in  Greece,  Similarly,  the 
Incremental  value  of  our  Spanish  bases  to 
our  military  capability  in  Western  Europe 
would  not  Justify  a  commitment  to  support 
the  Franco  government  against  democratic 
opponents  or  to  protect  its  African  Interests 
against  African  challengers.  Our  own  secur- 
ity is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  present 
rulers  of  either  country.  Nor  does  the  Imple- 
mentation of  our  NATO  commitment  require 
that  we  seek  to  expel  the  Soviet  fleet  from 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Soviet  presence 
from  North  Africa.  No  reasonable  perception 
of  the  present  military  threat  would  Justify  a 
naval  competition  that  could  carpet  the 
Mediterranean  with  wall-to-wall  ships. 

Our  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  may 
also  be  said  to  derive  from  an  undlscrim- 
Inating  approach  to  International  commit- 
ments. It  Is  worth  recalling  that  our  orig- 
inal interest  In  the  suppression  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Communist  movement  was  to  pre- 
vent gains  for  the  French  Communists  by 
bolstering  the  prestige  of  that  French  gov- 
ernment. In  the  1050's,  sxato  was  created  to 
contain  Chinese  expansion  In  Asia,  Just  as 
NATO  bad  stalled  Stalin's  drive  toward 
the  Atlantic.  But  does  continuation  of 
the  war  and  the  death  of  further  thou- 
sands of  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
contribute  to  the  containment  of  China? 
Are  expansion  of  the  conflict  and 
total  deneutralization  of  Indochina  helpful 
to  American  security?  Would  an  antl-Com- 
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munlst  bastion  in  the  lower  eastern  sector  of 
the  Indochlnese  peninsula  forestall  Chinese 
aggression?  Would  It  put  us  a  step  farther 
away  from  World  War  III?  Has  our  Insistence 
on  the  commitment  outlived  our  perception 
of  the  threat? 

Perhaps  the  principal  lesson  of  the  past 
decade  is  that  military  force  Is  a  singularly 
inept  instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  that 
its  use  must  be  limited  to  the  meeting  of 
direct  military  threats  to  American  security. 
Except  In  the  case  of  such  palpable  threats, 
mfluence  and  prestige  are  not  served  by  the 
Independent  exercise  of  our  military  power. 
They  may  perhaps  be  better  advanced  by 
that  attitude  of  "benign  neglect"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Durham  in  1839,  allowed 
Canada  to  become  more  competent  and 
capable  of  sell-government.  However  infelici- 
tous this  phrase  may  be  when  applied  to 
American  domestic  problems,  it  has  much  to 
recommend  Itself  as  an  attitude  toward  in- 
ternational  military  Involvements. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  a  few  principles 
could  usefully  clarify  the  nature  of  our  com- 
mitments for  both  defense  partners  and  de- 
fease planners:  » 

1.  Where  the  threat  to  the  other  country  Is 
purely  Internal,  we  are  not  obliged  to  and 
should  not  intervene,  and  thus  need  not 
maintain  the  capability  to  do  so.  At  most,  we 
should  consider  the  provision  of  economic 
aid  and  perhaps  military  suppllee,  and  then 
only  with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  frustra- 
tion of  the  populair  will. 

2.  In  the  case  of  insurgencies  supported  by 
economic  and  military  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China,  our  commit- 
ments, and  the  national  interest  they  be- 
token, should  dispose  us  to  supply  arms  and 
equipment  to  the  existing  government  but 
not  to  intervene  with  American  forces.  Where 
material  assistance  proves  inadequate,  the 
recipient  government  will  have  abundantly 
demonstrated  its  own  inadequacy  as  well. 

3.  In  the  case  of  threats  to  allies  from  out- 
side powers  other  than  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  commitment  should  not  auto- 
matically be  caUed  Into  play,  and  U.S.  troops 
should  be  sent  only  as  part  of  a  truly  mter- 
natlonal  effort.  Economic  and  arms  aid 
should  otherwise  constitute  the  outer  limit 
of  our  mvolvement. 

4.  Only  where  one  of  our  security  partners 
Is  In  fact  threatened  by  Russian  or  Chinese 
military  force  must  we  consider  that  a  com- 
mitment has  been  Invoked  because  our  own 
national  security  Interest  is  involved. 

3.  Korea  remains  a  special  case,  because 
of  prior  United  Nations  action  and  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  American  troops.  Our 
Korean  commitment  should  be  brought  as 
soon  as  possible  into  conformity  with  theee 
governing  principles. 

This  construction  cotUd  eliminate  both  the 
fear  of  new  commitments  and  the  concern 
that  we  are  already  overcommltted.  Oommlt- 
ments,  if  they  make  sense,  are  not  a  burden 
but  a  blessing. 

Because  they  treat  United  States  com- 
mitments in  terms  of  our  own  security, 
these  principles  can  provide  guidelines  as 
to  how,  when,  and  where  military  force  and 
assistance  ought  to  be  employed.  This  Is, 
of  course,  the  most  Important  Issue,  but  it 
does  not,  In  Itself,  tell  us  what  size  defense 
budget  or  what  kind  of  force  posture  ought 
to  be  adopted.  Despite  the  fact  that  VS. 
troops  would  be  used  only  against  direct 
Soviet  and  Chinese  threats,  the  principles 
listed  above  could  Justify  a  defense  budget 
as  high  as  $80  billion  or  as  low  as  $40  billion. 
The  magnitude  of  the  defense  budget  de- 
pends on  other  factors  In  addition  to  com- 
mitments: the  content  of  defense  policy 
(strategy  for  deterrence  and  defense, 
amounts  of  air  and  sea  power  versus  conven- 
tional fighting  forces,  sophistication  and  ex- 
pense of  weapons  systems,  etc.),  the  de- 
mands of  non-defense  national  priorities, 
and  the  pressures  of  domestic  politics. 
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DETINSE    POLICY    SHOUU)    DETERMINE    DEFENSE 
BtTDCETS 

Three  general  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  adjusting  defense  expenditures  to  nation- 
al priorities  can  thus  far  be  identified.  The 
first  would  Involve  the  imposition  of  signifi- 
cant and  necessarily  arbitrary  budget  cuts 
across-the-board.  The  second  is  a  consider- 
ably more  sophisticated  but  nonetheless  still 
arbitrary  approach  designed  to  compel  a 
more  limited  view  of  commitments  by  pro- 
viding more  limited  resources.  Finally,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  an  approach  to  the 
problem  which  would  in  fact  address  com- 
mitments In  terms  of  defense  policy,  but 
would  shape  this  policy  to  achieve  the  req- 
uisite economies  by  resort  to  a  modern- 
day  version  of  the  Dulles  doctrine  of  "mas- 
sive nuclear  retaliation." 

The  approach  which  would  set  an  arbitrary 
celling  on  the  defense  budget  Is  based  on  a 
series  of  assumptions  about  International 
I>olltic5,  defense  planning,  and  domestic  pri- 
orities. With  respect  to  the  International 
scene,  its  proponents  recognizes  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  direct  military  attacks  by  China  and 
Russia,  and  the  certainty  that  the  two  Com- 
munist superpowers  would  have  little  to  gain 
and  much  to  lose  from  such  ventures.  More- 
over, they  see  little  necessary  relationship 
between  milltaxy  capability  and  diplomacy. 
They  argue  that  within  wide  margins  both 
the  strategic  and  conventional  balances  are 
Insensitive  to  changes  In  force  posture.  Be- 
cause of  this,  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
marginally  greater  security  risks  of  chopping 
the  defense  budget  at  about  the  rate  of  5  to 
10  percent  each  year  for  several  years  In  both 
strategic  nuclear  and  conventional  force 
categories.  One  level  oif  defense  spending 
seems  to  them  about  as  useful  as  another. 
Lastly,  they  point  out  persuasively  the  need 
for  deep  defense  budget  reductions  as  a  way 
of  making  more  money  available  for  domestic 
priorities." 

Despite  the  soundness  of  many  of  Its  as- 
siunptlons,  this  approach  is  internally  In- 
consistent and  politically  Inaalable.  On  the 
one  hand,  those  who  advance  this  view  main- 
tain that  there  is  little  basis  for  matching 
force  with  diplomacy.  On  the  other,  they 
maintain  that  a  very  large  defense  budget 
would  be  provocaUve  while  a  very  low  one 
would  be  risky,  that  certain  weapons  systems 
such  as  antl-baUlstic  missiles  (ABM's)  are 
destabilizing,  and  that  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  U.S.  troops  abroad  is  a  factor  In 
deterrence.  Thus,  within  some  margins,  they 
recognize  that  force  and  dlfrfomacy  are  In- 
escapably tied  together. 

More  Importantly,  the  approach  disre- 
gards the  issue  of  defense  policy.  It  offers  no 
guide  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  de- 
terrence. From  the  present  vantage  point, 
overt  cross-border  aggression  by  the  Russians 
or  Chinese  does  seem  remote.  But,  In  part 
at  least,  this  remoteness  stems  from  our 
present  force  posture  and  the  present  dis- 
position of  our  forces.  U.S.  fOTces-ln-bedng 
convey  both  the  oapablllty  and  the  will  to 
counter  force  with  force,  and  these  are  key 
factors  in  deterrexice. 

An  overriding  shortcoming  of  this  arbi- 
trary budget  celling  approach,  however.  Is 
that  it  will  not  work.  It  Is  unUkely  to  con- 
vince enough  of  the  right  people— executive 
branch  officials,  military  and  foreign  serv- 
ice professionals,  key  Congressional  leaders 
in  the  armed  services  field,  and  a  ground- 
swell  of  Interested  outsiders— that  the  ad- 
dlUonal  risks  of  a  lower  budget  are  insignif- 
icant. The  latest  effort— the  Proxmlre- 
Mathlas  Amendment  to  cut  the  fiscal  1971 
defense  budget  from  $71  billion  to  $66  bil- 
lion—failed In  the  Senate  on  August  28, 
1970,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31.  Whatever  Its 
merits  in  assessing  threats  and  determining 
that  deterrence  can  be  sustained  with  much 
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less  than  present  capability,  this  approach 
will  continue  to  look  as  arbitrary  as  In  fact 
It  Is.  And  even  If  our  leaders  could  be  per- 
suaded to  make  arbitrary  $1  to  $5  billion  re- 
ductions for  a  few  years,  this  would  not  in 
the  short  range  put  a  large  dent  In  the  de- 
fense budget  and  would  not  succeed  over  the 
long  range  In  holding  that  budget  down. 
With  tlie  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
to  examine,  it  appears  that  key  leaders  In 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  will  ac- 
cept the  demands  of  domestic  priorities  only 
up  to  a  point.  Beyond  that  point,  they  must 
be  convinced  that  a  force  postvire  Justified 
only  as  being  cheaper  can  keep  threats  and 
risks  within  secure  bounds.  The  i>olltlcs  of 
persuasion  require  a  more  reasoned  approach 
to  defense  budget  cutting  than  one  of  ever 
lower  and  basically  arbitrary  ceilings. 

A  second  suggested  approach  to  reducing 
the  defense  budget  shares  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  first.  It  too  Is  arbitrary,  but 
utilizes  a  different  formula.  Like  the  advo- 
cates of  a  lower  budget  celling,  those  who 
propose  this  method  believe  that  defense  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced,  and  reduced 
soon,  by  $20  to  $30  billion.  They  too  base 
this  belief  on  the  assumption  that  threats  to 
United  States  national  sectu*lty  have  been  ex- 
aggerated and  are  not  imminent.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  magnitude  of  reduction  In  costs, 
they  would  establish  an  arbitrarily  lower  U.S. 
force  posture. 

Instead  of  across-the-board  cuts,  however, 
this  approach  would  concentrate  on  cuts  In 
our  conventional  fighting  capability.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  defense  budget  is,  of 
course,  the  general  purpose  force  program, 
and  the  largest  single  Item  In  this  program  Is 
manpower.  Americans  do  not  like  being 
drafted,  and  the  public  resents  having  Ameri- 
can boys  fight  on  foreign  soil  when,  they 
feel  foreign  boys  should  be  fighting  instead. 
Prom  this  standpoint,  a  promising  path  to  a 
lower  budget  would  be  drastic  slices  in  man- 
power, m  ready  combat  divisions,  and  In  re- 
lated support. 

A  detailed  and  sophisticated  version  of  this 
approach  appeared  In  the  January  1970  Issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Limits  to  Intervention,"  Graham  Allison, 
Ernest  May,  and  Adam  YarmoUnsky  have 
written: 

The  Administration  should  be  able  to 
establish  as  a  target  the  reduction  of  general- 
purpose  forces  to  levels  that  characterized 
the  Elsenhower  period.  Those  levels — 14  Army 
and  Marine  divisions,  16  tactical  air  wings, 
the  tradlUonal  15  attack  carrier  task  forces! 
and  9  anti-submarine  carrier  task  forces — 
would  entail  no  significant  reduction  In  the 
American  capability  to  meet  a  major  Euro- 
pean contingency,  and  would  leave  a  small 
force  for  deaUng  with  a  minor  contingency. 
If  actually  established,  such  force  levels 
would  cost  approximately  $30  billion  per 
year  less  than  present  general-purpose  forces 
(including  those  deployed  In  Vietnam),  $17 
billion  annually  less  than  those  advocated 
within  the  military  establishment  for  a  base- 
line posture,  and  $10  billion  less  than  those 
projected  as  a  result  of  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  prepare  for  one  major  and  one  minor 
contingency. 

The  authors  propound  a  series  of  pre- 
sumptions which  would  limit  the  likely  In- 
stances of  American  military  Intervention. 
They  note:  "Severe  cutbacks  in  general  pur- 
pose forces  might  .  .  .  make  it  easier  for 
the  President  to  put  In  effect  the  suggested 
presumptions."  They  do  not  discuss  the  pos- 
sible Implications  this  lower  force  posture 
may  have  for  reliance  on  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons. 

Just  as  the  first  approach,  this  second  pro- 
posal does  not  concern  Itself  with  the  con- 
tent of  defense  policy.  Instead  It  would  rely 
on  limiting  the  options  of  the  U.S.  national 
seciulty  establishment.  Its  sponsors  assert: 
"For  the  critical  variable  Is  the  set  of  ex- 
pectations within  the  bttreaucracy,  and  an 


apparent  leanness  In  non-nuclear  forces 
would  help  to  persuade  the  bureaucracy  that 
the  President  genuinely  Intended  to  stand 
behind  the  presumptions  he  had  announced." 
It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  accept  either  that 
the  bureaucracy  Is  the  "critical  variable"  or 
that  "leanness"  makes  a  tough  decision  sig- 
nlflcantly  easier.  Where  the  President  sits  Is 
at  the  head  of  the  table — both  within  the 
bureaucracy  and  Withln  the  American  politi- 
cal arena.  When  It  comes  to  the  use  of  force 
in  particular.  Presidents  can  resist  their  bu- 
reaucracies, as  Eisenhower  did  over  Dlen- 
blenphu  In  1954.  and  they  can  lead  them, 
OS  Kennedy  did  with  Laoe  In  1961.  The  Presi- 
dent, his  views  and  values,  will  continue  to 
be  the  "critical  variable." 

A  third  approach  to  reduced  defense 
spending  might  be  considered  the  modern 
version  of  'mnsilve  retaliation." »'  This  view, 
unlike  the  previous  two,  does  address  the 
Issues  of  defense  policy.  Just  as  the  second 
approach,  it  focuses  on  cuts  In  our  general 
pxirpose  forces,  but  with  precise  awareness  of 
the  Implications  of  this  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Supporters  of  this  third  view  pro- 
pose a  lean  conventional  force  posture  be- 
cause they  appear  to  believe  that  some  re- 
vised form  of  massive  retaliation  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  deter  threats  and  live 
up  to  commitments. 

Unlike  the  Dulles  version,  which  relied  on 
the  threat  to  strike  at  the  source  of  aggres- 
sion, the  new  version  probably  implies  strik- 
ing at  the  point  of  aggression  with  maximum 
force.  This  would  mean  a  new-found  em- 
phasis on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  both  doc- 
trlnally  and  operationally. 

A  stronger  case  may  be  made  for  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  In  Asia  than  In  Europe.  The 
Chinese  have  nothing  like  matching  nuclear 
capability,  while  In  manpower  they  possess 
vast  superiority.  Because  the  Soviets  can  re- 
spond m  kind  In  Etirope,  and  thus  negate 
any  NATO  advantage  from  first-use,  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  there  can  serve  only  as  a 
secondary  deterrent  posing  the  Incalculable 
risks  of  escalating  conflict. 

While  this  third  approach  does  face  up  to 
the  defense  problems  which  the  other  two 
approaches  either  dismiss  or  Ignore,  and  while 
it  thus  provides  a  rationale  for  systematic 
force  and  budget  reductions,  it  is  only  a  little 
less  dangerous  than  wholesale  revival  of  lu 
predecessor  doctrine.  The  tactical  nuclear 
retaUatory  power  which  the  Chinese  now 
lack,  they  will  achieve  In  time.  Greater  reli- 
ance In  NATO  on  the  nuclear  deterrent  may 
frighten  the  Soviet  Union  a  good  bit  less 
than  It  frightens  our  allies.  As  a  response  to 
limited  aggression— the  most  likely  kind — It 
may  be  doubted  that  Moscow  or  Peking  would 
flnd  our  threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  credi- 
ble. Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the  lend- 
ing of  respectability  to  nuclear  weapons, 
either  by  word  In  announced  policy  or  by 
deed  In  reducing  conventional  forces,  lowers 
the  nuclear  threshold  and  magnifies  the 
hazards  In  future  confrontations. 

None  of  the  three  approaches  described 
above  provides  the  means  for  sound  defense 
budget  reductions,  because  none  Is  based  on 
sound  defense  poUcy.  Our  leaders  are  unlikely 
to  be  convinced  to  act  upon  the  flrst  and 
second  approaches,  which  assume  that  the 
defense  budget  can  be  drastically  reduced 
because  one  defense  policy  and  one  force 
structure  Is  as  good  as  another.  The  third 
approach  la  fatally  defective  because  It  leaves 
the  President  with  unacceptable  choices  in 
the  event  of  Russian  or  Chinese  aggression. 
A  defense  policy  premised  on  a  weakened 
conventional  force  posture  may  leave  the 
alternatives  of  nuclear  response  or  no  re- 
sponse at  all. 

AN  ITPDATED  DOCTRINE  OT  IXXXIBLE  AND  CON- 
TROLLED   RESPONSE    REMAINS    THE    BEST    CHOICE 

Although  many  world  conditions  have 
changed  in  the  Ia«t  ten  years,  the  Issues  of 
defense  policy  America  faces  today  are  the 
same  that  It  faced  In  the  late  I950's  and  early 
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The  arguments  for  and  against  the 
IS  approaches  are  thus  well  worn,  and 
[vantages  of  the  doctrine  of  flexible  and 
oiled  reeponse  are  still  persuasive.  Our 
ding  objective  continues  to  be  deter- 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  attacks  against 
our  allies.   And  deterrence  still   re- 
us  to  maintain   usable   and   credible 
forces    which.    In   turn,    possess   the 
mlUtary   capability   to   meet   threats 
e  level  at  which  they  are  posed. 

and  controlled  response  represents 

I  lost  satisfactory  doctrine  to  attain  the 

principal  alms  of  defense  policy:   de- 

conventlonal    defense    should   de- 

„^_  fall,  and  time  for  thought,  negotla- 

ind  disengagement  before  escalation  to 

;mclear  threshold.   Accordingly,  It  har- 

tes  the  commitments  we  seek  to  maln- 

svlth  a  credible  force  posture  and  with 

•hreats  that  are  most  likely  to  present 
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nuclear    attacks    are    the    most 

icl'v "threat.  The  United  States  and  the 

Union  are  now  in  a  constellation  of 

both  sides  possessing  a  secure  second 

capabllltv.    Each    can    absorb    a    full 

blow  and  'in  a  retaliatory   strike  still 

unacceptable  damage  on   the  other. 

„j  as  neither  side  pursues  an  unreach- 

quest  for  ••superiority"  In  the  form  of 

out  nrst  strike  capability,  there  will 

continued  strategic  stability. 

:hinese  nuclear  attack  would  seem  even 

Ikely  than  a  Soviet  one.  Defense  Secre- 

Lalrd  has  stated  that  the  Chinese  will 

;  lave  even  a  force  of  10  to  25  Intercontl- 

.    ballistic    missiles    (ICBM's)     before 

This   contrasts   with  the  present  U.S. 

tory  of  over  2.000   deliverable  nuclear 

^„™.  And  recent  published  reports  that 

U.S.    and    the   Soviet    Union    would    be 

1  ig  to  limit  ABM  systems  to  zero  Indicate 

President  Nixon  no  longer  deems  the 

essential    against     the    very     limited 

!se  nuclear  threat. 

..„„  and  Chinese  conventional  and  tac- 
nuclear  threats  are  much  more  difficult 

But  the  facts  of  life  In  the  nuclear 

also   make   highly  unlikely   any  major 

by    Russia    or    China    against    those 

to   which    the   United   States  has 

^.^  commitments.  The  immense  poten- 

'or  non-nuclear  devastation  inherent  In 

,  s  weapons,  the  inevitable  reluctance  of 

European  and  Asian  nations  to  provide 

aattlefield.  and  the  lure  of  tactical  nu- 

weapons  combine  to  make  protracted 

jetween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 

perhaps  the  least  plausible  of  conven- 

..  contingencies.  An  extended  major  land 

between  China  and  the  United  States 

unthinkable,  given  the  Immense  dls- 

y  between  the  respective  nuclear  forces. 

ni  dear  power,  defending  Its  vital  Interests, 

t  be  willing  to  lose  a  conventional  war. 

W  nat  Is  not  unthinkable  Is  the  possibility 

concurrent    though   uncoordinated  con- 

1  lonal  probes  directed  at  American  Inter- 

n  Europe  and  Asia.  These  might  develop 

>  Independently  through  an  unfortunate 

_.dence  of  tensions.   Or  the   timing  of 

might  be  dictated  by  an  effort  to  capl- 

e  on  divided   American  attention.  But 

:hances  of  parallel  though  unprogramed 

.  )n  by  the  Soviets  and  China  should  not 

totally  discounted  in  devising  our  con- 

<  lonal  fighting  capability.  Otherwise,  we 

•  !lt  the  non-nuclear  option  If  accidental 

ng  or  reckless  opportunism  produce  con- 

Chinese     and     Russian     military 
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V^there  this  analysis  brings  us.  It  must  be 
Is  somewhere  close  to  the  widely 
2'^  contingencies"  principle  of 
McNamara  Posture  Statements.   Indeed 
number  of  contingencies  seems  a  mathe- 
matical  Imperative  unless  we  are  to  ignore 
eltl:  er  the  Soviet  or  the  Chinese  conventional 
threat  or  relegate  one  of  them  to  an  auto- 
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discredited 

the 
this 


matic  nuclear  counter.  The  capability  for 
handling  a  minor  contingency  appears  pru- 
dent In  the  light  of  the  special  situations 
that  exist  and  of  Its  low  Incremental  cost. 

The  Interpretation  of  commitments  which 
we  are  advocating  here,  however,  would  en- 
tail making  a  number  of  modifications  In 
the  assumptions  that  underlay  the  2Vz  war 
principle  of  the  McNamara  years.  A  con- 
ventional fighting  capability  properly  de- 
signed to  meet  the  most  likely  2V2  contin- 
gencies would  not  attempt  even  to  plan  for 
the  goal  of  being  able  to  engage  Russia  and 
Ctiina  simultaneously  In  sustained  all-out 
war  while  handling  a  minor  conflict  on  the 
side.  The  means  to  cope  with  any  such 
•dispersed  Armageddon"  Is  beyond  our  reach, 
even  if  we  were  prepared  to  bankrupt  our- 
selves In  the  effort.  Moreover,  a  world  thus 
In  fliunes  would  be  sure  to  trigger  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces. 

A  defensive  force  structure  appropriate  to 
the  military  threats  to  our  national  security 
would  not  seek  to  match  Soviet  or  Chinese 
manpower.  Our  forces  would  not  be  designed 
to  enstire  that  no  territory  must  ever  be 
yielded.  Nor  should  recognition  of  a  con- 
tinuing military  threat  from  the  Communist 
giants  Imply  that  we  strive  for  forces  which 
might  enable  us  to  contain  or  dissipate 
Soviet  or  Chinese  "Influence."  As  great  pow- 
ers, Russia  and  China  have  Influence  ajid 
must  be  expected  to  exercise  It.  Where  such 
exercise  takes  a  form  other  than  military 
aggression,  no  scale  of  military  force  will  be 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  it. 

What  Is  needed  in  the  way  of  conventional 
fighting  capability  is  the  general  purpose 
forces  which  will  make  possible  a  credible 
conventional  response  to  Soviet  and  Chinese 
first  steps  toward  conventional  aggression, 
even  if  these  steps  are  contemporaneous. 
We  need  not  procure  ground  forces  for 
■protracted  land  war  or  naval  forces  for  an 
extensive  war  at  sea,  for  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  such  forces  would  ever  be  so  employed. 
What  we  can  procure  and  maintain  are  the 
forces  that  will  indicate  our  seriousness  of 
purpose  and  buy  time  while  the  Soviet  and/ 
or  Chinese  leaders  consider  the  consequences 
of  pressing  the  attack.  Theirs,  not  oiu^, 
would  then  become  the  sobering  responsi- 
bility for  unleashing  forces  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  useful  to  try  and 
draw  any  single  set  of  specifications  for  the 
defense  forces  which  this  analysis  would 
Justify.  A  few  principles  can,  however.  Illus- 
trate the  rationale. 

Our  basic  objective  should  be  a  force  struc- 
ture which  guarantees  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent and  maximizes  our  conventional  war 
fighting  capability.  This  would  Involve  es- 
chewing notions  of  "superiority"  or  avowed 
greater  reawilness  to  vise  nuclear  weapons.  It 
would  also  forgo  both  world-wide  military 
readiness  and  continued  accretion  of  sophis- 
ticated but  unproven  weapKDnry,  while  con- 
centrating on  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

On  the  strategic  side,  we  have  seen  how 
futile  It  is  to  search  for  superiority  when  the 
potential  ad-versary  Is  prepared  to  match 
mlsslle-for-mlsslle  and  megaton-for-mega- 
ton.  The  success  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  strategic 
arms  limitation  ttUks  (salt).  In  the  form  of 
a  meaningful  restriction  on  strategic  arms, 
would  lessen  the  costs  and  the  risks  of  the 
strategic  side  of  our  defense  forces.  If  hopes 
for  such  agreement  are  not  realized,  our  goal 
must  continue  to  be  to  protect  our  second 
strike  capability — leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
clear  that  a  first  strike  would  enstire  retalia- 
tion and  an  unacceptable  level  of  destruc- 
tion— while  avoiding  exotic  and  expensive 
refinements.  We  might,  for  example.  And 
better  use  for  defense  funds  than  an  abm 
which  Is  not  needed  to  deter  a  Chinese  at- 
tack and  cannot  work  aigalnst  a  Soviet  one. 
The  same  can  be  said  against  maintaining 
very  costly  and  Ineffective  air  defense  sys- 
tems such  as  SAGE.  Also  indicated  is  the  need 


to  keep  the  new  air  defense  system  in  the  re- 
search and  development  stage  until  the  fu- 
ture Soviet  bomber  threat  can  be  assessed. 
As  far  as  our  own  new  long-range  bomber  is 
concerned,  no  compelling  case  has  been  made 
for  going  Into  production  of  the  B-1,  and  we 
therefore  should  not  do  so. 

On  the  conventional  side,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  maintenance  of  something 
close  to  what  is  called  the  1965  baseline  on 
ground  combat  strength  and  readiness.  This 
might  mean  initially  about  17  combat-ready 
divisions  (14  Army  and  3  Marine)  and  total 
manpower  of  about  2.5  million.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  14  combat-ready  divisional 
structure — 2.5  million  manpower  base  of  the 
last  Elsenhower  year  and  the  22  divisional 
structure — 3.2  million  manpower  base  for 
1970.  The  proposed  17  division  force  would 
differ  from  the  1965  baseline  forces  liy  one 
less  division  In  Korea  and  one  less  In  active 
reserve  m  the  United  States.  It  would  jjer- 
mlt  ample  recognition  of  the  continued  po- 
litical value  of  significant  U.S.  forces  In  Eu- 
rope. Further  troop  strength  cuts  should  be 
the  result  of  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  improving  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  Peking. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  continue  to 
dismantle  the  world-wide  base  structure 
which  has  served  to  support  a  world-wide 
peacekeeping  role.  We  need  keep  only  those 
bases  which  are  necesssiry  for  short-term 
conventional  defense  against  Russia  and 
China.  The  thousands  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  now  deployed  In  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific  can  also  be  reduced.  The  need  for 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  units  should 
be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  improba- 
bility of  a  protracted  war  being  fought  on  a 
mobilization  basis. 

Tactical  aircraft  needs  should  be  made 
commensurate  with  this  modified  version  of 
flexible  and  controlled  response.  That  would 
entail  Air  Force  wings  being  reduced  from 
23  down  at  least  to  20.  Navy  attack  carrier- 
based  wings  from  15  to  about  9  with  Marine 
Corps  wings  remaining  at  3.  Carrler-ba.sed 
air  wings  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
North  Sea  would  not  In  all  likelihood  be  able 
to  stay  In  effective  range  and  still  survive  a 
Soviet  attack.  NATO-oriented  carriers  thus 
could  bear  the  brunt  of  the  suggested  reduc- 
tions. The  very  limited  Chinese  air  and  sub- 
marine threat  promises  more  succsss  for  car- 
rier-based aircraft  operations  in  the  Pacific, 
and  this  potential  should  thus  be  preserved. 
As  for  new  tactical  aircraft.  It  Is  hard  to  find 
reason  for  the  very  expensive  and  sophisti- 
cated F-14  and  F-15  programs — with  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $50  billion  over  the  next  ten 
years.  A  far  simpler,  less  expensive  fighter 
aircraft  should  be  developed.  As  the  number 
of  attack  carriers  Is  reduced,  anti-submarine 
carriers  and  escort  ships  can  be  mothballed. 
The  budgetary  savings  which  this  force 
posture  will  produce  are  not  calculable  in 
detail.  They  should  save  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion from  the  non-Vietnam  portion  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  $71  billion  figure  for 
fiscal  1971.  The  real  gains,  however,  would 
come  In  future  years — In  the  saving  of  mas- 
sive amounts  of  money  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  spent.  Cancellation  of  new 
production  starts,  it  Is  recognized,  means 
larger  costs  for  operations  and  maintenance 
on  the  old  system  being  continued.  Moderni- 
zation and  thus  new  costs  will  inevitably  crop 
up  m  the  future.  Nevertheless,  adoption  of 
a  modlfled  policy  of  flexible  and  controlled 
response  would  place  an  effective  lid  on  the 
defense  budget  as  well  as  show  the  way  to- 
ward future  cuts. 

THU    NIXON    doctrine's    IMPLICATIONS    TOR   DK- 
FENSE  POLICY  ARE  STILL  WCVtKB. 

What  the  Nixon  doctrine  means  for  de- 
fense policy  cannot  yet  be  determined  from 
public  statements.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  doctrine  hsa  been  described  largely  In 
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terms  of  what  the  United  States  will  not  do. 
A  new  defense  policy  to  mesh  with  a  new 
foreign  policy  has  not  as  yet  emerged. 

The  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  Itself  has 
been  vague,  and  perhaps  deliberately  so.  At 
a  minimum.  It  seems  to  reflect  a  heartening 
willingness  to  view  the  reach  of  our  commit- 
ments somewhat  less  expansively  than  was 
the  case  in  the  recent  past.  But  Its  public 
airing  has  not  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond militarily  and  what  kind  of  military 
power  we  would  use. 

Insofar  as  defense  policy  is  concerned,  the 
Nixon  Administration's  major  change  to  date 
has  been  Its  reduction  In  the  number  of  force 
planning  contingencies  from  2 '/a  to  IVi.  This 
might  mean  a  thinning  out  of  our  conven- 
tional forces  throughout  the  world,  with  the 
retention  only  of  a  minor  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence abroad.  Such  an  Interpretation  is  sug- 
gested by  Vice  President  Agnew's  comments 
during  his  latest  Asian  trip,  when  he  told  the 
reporters  In  his  party:  "It  Is  not  compatible 
with  our  philosophy  to  have  large  contin- 
gents of  our  forces  permanently  stationed  In 
any  country."  A  month  earlier.  Secretary 
Laird  said  of  the  Nixon  doctrine:  "It  places 
primary  emphasis  on  giving  our  friends  the 
nuclear  shield  that  Is  necessary  to  protect 
our  treaty  commitments,  protect  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States." 

Read  literally,  these  comments  would  seem 
to  suggest  major  reliance  in  the  future  on 
our  nuclear  forces,  even  to  deter  Soviet  con- 
ventional aggression  against  our  NATO  allies. 
This  would,  Indeed,  be  a  reversion  to  old 
doctrine,  the  credibility  of  which  has  not 
Improved  with  time. 

A  more  plausible  Interpretation  Is  that  the 
"1V4  war"  strategy  means  maintaining  sig- 
nificant conventional  forces  in  Europe,  and 
putting  primary  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons 
for  an  Asian  contingency.  The  Administra- 
tion has  announced  that  present  American 
troop  levels  in  Europe  will  not  change  at  least 
through  1971.  In  the  absence  of  some  dra- 
matic breakthrough  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  sizable  mutual  troop  re- 
ductions between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  it  Is  unwise  to  plan  on  removing  the 
major  part  of  these  forces  within  the  next 
several  years.  To  do  so  would  leave  us  In 
Europe  with  only  the  dubious  comfort  of  a 
nuclear  response  against  a  power  with  rough- 
ly equivalent  nuclear  strength.  The  same 
dread  equation  would  make  it  Imprudent  m 
the  foreseeable  future  to  strip  our  NATO 
forces  In  order  to  meet  a  conventional  attack 
by  China. 

At  the  same  time,  domestic  and  diplomatic 
considerations  militate  against  selective 
resurrection  of  "massive  retaliation"  as  the 
sole  means  for  coping  with  any  and  all 
Chinese  threats.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
meet  our  Asian  commitments,  after  scaling 
them  down  to  size,  we  must  not  put  our- 
selves In  a  position  of  being  without  conven- 
tional capability.  Neither  our  own  public  nor 
world  opinion  would  support  or  excuse  a 
nuclear  reaction  to  limited  Chinese  aggres- 
sion. ° 

Compounding  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
defense  ImpUcatlons  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
are  the  nature  and  scope  of  changes  to  date 
In  the  defense  budget.  The  budget  has  not 
yet  reflected  the  deletion  for  planning  pur- 
poses of  one  hypothetical  "war."  Secretary 
Laird  has  estimated  the  current  annual  In- 
cremental cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  at  about 
$14  bUUon.  This  represents  a  saving  of  some 
»9  billion  when  compared  with  the  Incre- 
mental cost  In  the  peak  year  of  1968.  But  It 
eaves  the  total  of  non-Vletnam-related  out- 
lays at  some  $67  billion— a  level  comparable 
to  that  which  existed  prior  to  adoption  of  the 
new  1  i/j  war  strategy. 

Several  new  defense  systems  of  question- 
able purpose  and  efficacy  have  In  fact  been 
cancelled  Starts  for  other  expensive  accre- 
tions have  been  delayed.  But  there  Is  no  clear 


pattern  to  allay  the  fear  that  sophisticated 
weaponry  may  be  preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of 
our  conventional  fighting  forces.  If  our  con- 
ventional military  power  Is  to  remain  mean- 
ingful. It  must  retain  the  capability  to  deal 
with  two  plausible  military  threats.  The  "im- 
probability of  Slno-Soviet  cooperation"" 
dees  not  shrink  these  two  to  one  but  leaves 
them  unmistakably  two. 

The  primitive  state  of  China's  strategic 
forces  and  Soviet  nuclear  sophistication  work 
alike  to  foreclose  the  chances  of  nuclear 
attack.  Conventional  aggression,  by  either  or 
both  Communist  powers,  cannot  as  blithely 
be  discounted.  Unrest  In  Eastern  Europe, 
perceived  opportunities  In  the  Middle  East, 
Instability  In  Asia,  or  Internal  struggles  for 
power  may  Impel  Soviet  or  Chinese  leaders 
to  military  adventures.  Unselectlve  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Nixon  doctrine  can  reduce 
our  conventional  fighting  strength  without 
significantly  reducing  our  defense  budget. 
The  limited  conventional  strength  needed  for 
today's  plausible  contingencies  Is  completely 
compatible  with  sizable  cuts  In  defense  ex- 
penditures. Our  foreign  policy  commitments 
demand  no  more  than  the  ability  to  cope 
with  conceivable  Soviet  and  Chinese  threats. 
They  also  demand  no  less. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  declares  a  new  course 
for  American  foreign  policy.  But  without  a 
defense  policy  to  help  chart  that  course,  no 
one  can  tell  us  where  It  leads. 
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THE  BUCKLEY  FAMILY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston  News  &  Courier  recently 
published  a  column  by  Holmes  Alexan- 
der in  which  the  columnist  pays  a  won- 
derful tribute  to  Mrs.  Aloise  Buckley,  the 
mother  of  Senator-elect  James  Buckley 
of  New  York  and  of  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.  I  find  it  especially  fitting  that  this 
column  WEis  published  by  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  my  State  because  Mrs. 
Buckley  has  long  been  a  resident  in 
South  Carolina.  It  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  know  Mrs.  Buckley  for  many 
years.  She  is  a  gracious  and  charming 
lady,  and  I  have  often  enjoyed  her  hos- 
pitality, and  that  of  her  late  husband, 
at  the  beautiful  Buckley  home  near 
Camden. 

Today  her  whole  family  has  attained 
great  distinction,  both  in  literary  and 
political  affairs.  It  is  a  well-deserved 
fame  which  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  impressive  talent  and  hard  work,  and 
I  certainly  Join  with  Mr.  Alexander  In 
complimenting  Mrs.  Buckley  on  the 
wonderful  work  she  has  done  in  raising 


such  a  fine  family.  Certainly  it  Is  true 
that  a  strong  family  produces  strong 
children,  and  Mrs.  Bucklej-  can  be  proud 
of  her  accomplishments.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  Bill 
Buckley  on  many  projects  over  the  years, 
and  I  look  forward  to  welcoming  Sen- 
ator-elect James  Buckley  when  he  takes 
office. 

The  column  by  Holmes  Alexander  is  a 
graceful  and  appropriate  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Buckley  and  her  family.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn, entitled  "Buckleys  Give  A  Party," 
written  by  Holmes  Alexander,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Charleston  News  &  Courier 
of  December  1,  1970,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Buckleys   Give   a  Partt 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — It  was  one  of  those  bon  mots 
which,  as  the  saying  goes,  you  usually  think 
up  when  you're  going  home  in  the  cab,  but 
this  time  I  spoke  It  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. Somebody  at  the  huge  lively  party  at 
the  Tavern  on  the  Green  in  Manhattan  to 
celebrate  National  Review's  15th  birthday 
said  to  Mrs.  Aloise  Buckley,  "Aren't  you  proud 
of  your  son?"  I  remembered  how  the  late  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  had  answered  the  same  question 
at  the  close  of  World  War  n.  She  said,  and 
so  did  I,  "Which  one?" 

Her  son  James  had  just  been  elected  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  York  on  the  Conservative 
Party  ticket.  Her  son  Bill  is  the  celebrated 
wit,  debater  and  man-of-letters.  Her  son 
Reld,  the  novelist,  had  a  piece  that  morning 
In  The  New  York  Times,  a  battered  Buckley 
target,  entitled  "The  Buckley  Mystique."  I 
rate  Mrs.  Aloise  Buckley  as  the  Mother  of  the 
1950's,  '60s,  and  '70s. 

The  party  was  a  humdinger  for  a  bushel- 
basket  of  reasons.  It  was  held  on  the  edge 
of  Central  Park,  the  locus  of  some  terrifying 
scenes  in  the  flick  "The  Out  of  Towners" 
where  a  nice  couple  from  Ohio  were  dumped 
by  a  pair  of  holdup  hoodlums,  robbed,  chased 
and  soaked  as  they  had  to  sleep  on  the  grass 
In  Mayor  Lindsay's  Fun  City. 

I  always  feel  like  a  rube  In  New  York.  I 
was  fearful  that  my  wife  and  I  would  under- 
go) similar  misadventures,  and  frankly  was 
relieved  when  she  insisted  on  traveling  by 
Penn  Central  Instead  of  the  hljack-prone  air- 
lines. But  there  were  four  mounted  cops  at 
the  Tavern  door,  and  the  cream  of  American 
Intelligentsia  Inside.  Nothing  untoward  hap- 
pened, and  as  we  checked  out  of  the  Plaza 
next  morning,  a  smiling  David  Brlnkley 
courteously  stepped  aside  and  presented  us 
vrlth  his  taxi.  Could  such  things  be  In 
Gotham? 

It  was  no  hyperbole  when  the  senator- 
elect  remarked  In  a  brief  address  that  15 
years  ago  Bill  Buckley  had  set  forth  his  vision 
to  "reconstruct  the  20th  century."  Bill  has,  in 
all  truth,  "made  America  over,"  to  use  words 
that  the  late  Henry  Wallace  employed  with 
a  very  different  meaning.  Had  Wallace  suc- 
ceeded, the  initials  USA  might  well  have 
stood  for  the  United  Soviets  of  America. 

The  Buckley  version,  we  may  all  rejoice  to 
note,  more  nearly  approximates  the  acronym 
CSA.  not  Confederate  States  of  America,  but 
Conservative  Society  of  America.  By  sheer 
cerebration,  surmounting  early  ridicule  and 
massive  improbability,  he  has  accomplished 
for  American  fundamentalism  what  the 
writer  Jefferson  did  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  writer  Hamilton  did 
for  the  Constitution.  We  really  are  a  new  and 
better  nation  because  BUI  Buckley  knows 
how  to  wrap  the  right  Ideas  In  brilliantly — 
chosen  words  of  ink  and  voice. 
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t  met  him  In  the  office  where  I  now 
this  piece.  Arriving  for  work  many  years 
was  astonished  and  somewhat  Irritated 
a  long-legged  stranger  perched  tailor- 
on  top  my  desk  giving  a  radio- taped 
to  my  office-mate  of  the  time.  And 
he  was  last  week,  the  host  at  the  Tav- 
wlth     the    same    selX-assurance,    arms 
at  the  same  wasp-waist,  now  a  cher- 
frlend  and  object  of  ever-growing  ad- 
I  feel  as  Churchill  did  when  Amer- 
ejitered  World  War  II.  Now,  this  country 
going  to  be  overrun,  vanquished,  tossed 
the  trash  heap  of  history.  The  Buckleys 
;helr  myriad  of  followers  aren't  going 
It  happen. 

college  onward,  BUI  never  had  any 

to  display  modesty,  and  he  doesn't,  yet 

o(her  word  so  well  fits  his  brother  James. 

belief  that  a  young  man  so  low 
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That's  right,  he  got  only  about  one-third 
of  tt  e  vote,  the  same  as  John  Lindsay  and 
Salv;  dor  Allende  of  Chile,  but  it's  more 
astoT  nding  for  a  conservative  to  win  a  con- 
stltu  :ional  election  than  for  an  lnde{>endent 
or  a  iommunlst  to  do  so. 

astounding,   that  is  because  James 
Bucldley's  victory  was  the  first  of  its  kind; 
Lssuredly  won't  be  the  last.  We've  got  a 
Bra  going  In  our  country.  There  will  be 
more   conservatives   In   public    office, 
by  name  and  some  by  nature, 
sons  of  Mrs.  Buckley  had  a  lot  to  do 
the  transformation.  But  let's  don't  lor- 
that  God  did.  too. 
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YARBOROUGH.    Mr.   President, 
S,  4083.  as  amended  by  the  House 
Rjepresentatives.  was  agreed  to  by  the 
yesterday.  The  bill  provides  for 
construction    and    operation    of    a 
demt)nstration  preschool  and  elementary 
for  the  deaf  in  connection  with 
KenBall  School  on  the  campus  of  Gal- 
laucit  College. 

bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
11.  1970,  and  was  passed  by  the 
Houie  of  Representatives,  with  clarlfy- 
imendments,  on  December  7,  1970, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  this  amend- 
yesterday. 
Testimony  as  to  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation  has    been    heard   by   both    the 
Committee    on    Education    and 
Lab<ir  and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Lab<>r  and  Public  Welfare. 

age  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
Cendall  School  to  expand  its  present 
capacity,  and  to  focus  on  essential  edu- 
cati(  nal  programs  and  activities  at  the 
pres  ;hool  and  elementary  level.  Without 
impi  oved  programs  at  this  basic  level  it 
be  increasingly  difficult — if  not  im- 
ble — for  many  of  our  deaf  and  hear- 
l^andicapped  children  to  benefit  from 
federally  assisted  programs  for  the 
such  as  the  Model  Secondary 
Schdol  for  the  Deaf  and  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  We 
only  consider  the  increased  de- 
manjds  at  the  elementary  level  which  win 
from  the  rubella  epidemic  of  1963- 
appreciate  the  need  for  additional 
at  the  levels  proposed  in  S.  4083. 

establishment  of  a  model  elemen- 

and  preschool  program  for  the  deaf, 

provided  for  in  this  legislation,  will  be 


a  great  service  not  only  to  the  children 
from  the  National  Capital  area  who  will 
attend  Kendall  School  classes,  but  also 
to  the  4V2  million  preschool  and  school- 
age  deaf  children  who  are  not  now  re- 
ceiving appropriate  educational  services. 
What  is  learned  at  this  demonstration 
school  at  Kendall  School  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  State  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  and  will  be  used  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  all  the  deaf  children 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  assist 
them  to  attain  full  participation  In  our 
society. 


AMERICAN  HISTORIANS  PROTEST 
TREATMENT  OF  SOVIET  HISTO- 
RIAN IN  RUSSIAN  LABOR  CAMP 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to 
paraphrase  Cervantes,  truth  is  the 
mother  of  history,  and  freedom  is  the 
mother  of  truth.  As  a  student  and  one- 
time teacher  of  history  I  wish  to  express 
my  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  American  his- 
torians who  have  protested  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  meted  out  to  Soviet 
historian  Andrei  Amalrik.  Now  impris- 
oned in  a  Russian  labor  camp,  Amalrik's 
single  crime  is  his  devotion  to  truth, 
freedom,  and  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  letter  by  the  Amei'ican  historians  to 
Prof.  E.  M.  Zhukov  of  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBEB   23,    1970. 
Prof.  E.  M.  ZHtTKov, 

Academician- Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
History,  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Moscow: 
As  historians  In  the  tJnlted  States,  we  have 
watched  with  acute  concern  and  dismay  the 
developments  In  the  case  of  our  colleague 
Andrei  Amalrik.  History  can  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  a  profession  only  when  historians 
are  free  to  develop  their  ideas  and  pursue 
their  c&Uing  without  harassment  by  the 
state.  We  believe  that  the  treatment  of  An- 
drei Amalrik  must  be  taken  as  a  test  whether 
history  in  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  dogma  and  propaganda  Instead  of 
being,  as  It  miwt  be,  a  matter  of  unfettered 
intellectual  exploration.  We  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  Soviet  historians  can  be  full 
and  free  members  of  the  International  his- 
torical community;  but,  so  long  as  historians 
are  arrested,  convicted  and  sent  to  labor 
camps  because  their  views  do  not  have  offi- 
cial approval,  this  day  will  be  far  away. 
Jacques   Barzun,   John   M.   Blum,   John 

K.  Palrbank,  Prank  Preldel,  Edwin  O. 

Reischauer,    Arthur    Schleslnger,    Jr., 

Richard    Wade,    C.    Vann    Woodward, 

Henry  Steele  Commager. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PELL  BE- 
FORE THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ON 
REPORT  OF  HIGH  COMMISSIONER 
FOR   REFUGEES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1970.  as  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States,  I  delivered  a  speech  at  the  United 
Nations  bearing  directly  on  the  shame- 
ful incident.  6  days  later,  in  which  a  So- 
viet sailor  was  not  only  denied  asylum  by 
the  United  States,  but  was  brutally  re- 
turned to  a  Soviet  vessel  while  still  in  the 


very  territorial  waters  of   the  United 
States. 

As  a  captain  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, and  as  one  who  has  an  immensely 
high  regard  and  respect  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  I  am  particularly  distressed  at 
this  tragic  incident.  I  have  sympathy 
with  the  plight  of  the  young  Coast  Guard 
captain  of  the  vessel,  who  was  required 
to  make  critical  decisions  with,  from  all 
accounts,  a  minimum  of  policy  guidance. 

Our  greatest  sympathy,  however,  must 
be  reserved  for  the  seaman  who  sought, 
in  full  trust,  the  eissistance  of  this  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  his  trust  was  be- 
trayed through  circumstance,  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  can 
be  of  little  consolation  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  State 
since  this  incident  has  announced  that 
standard  policy  guidance  on  the  han- 
dling of  requests  for  political  asylum  by 
foreign  nationals  has  been  provided  to 
all  Coast  Guard  commands  and  units,  as 
well  as  to  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  not  previously  involved  in  such 
matters. 

It  is  most  certainly  an  essential  and  be- 
lated action.  I  only  wish  such  guidance 
had  been  provided  long  ago,  so  that  the 
commander  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
on  the  spot,  would  know  what  the 
responsibilities  are  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  under  the  1951  Convention  Re- 
lating to  the  Status  of  Refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  November  17  statement  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  by  Senator  Claiborni;  Pell 

The  lot  of  a  refugee  In  any  country  any- 
where is  a  sad,  miserable  one.  Both  as  the 
former  Vice  President  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  and  just  as  an  informed 
citizen.  I  have  seen  the  sad  plight  of  those, 
who,  for  political  reasons,  leave  the  security 
and  predictability  of  their  own  life  for  the 
insecurity  and  miserable  conditions  of  a  refu- 
gee's life  abroad. 

Once  I  remember  seeing  a  young  man  make 
the  decision  to  be  a  refugee — he  had  tears  in 
his  eyes  as  he  chose  the  uncertainty  of  a  new 
life  in  a  foreign  land  rather  than  stay  with 
his  mother  in  his  homeland. 

Refugees  and  freedom  fighters,  a  term  of 
more  recent  origin,  are  men  and  women  who 
deserve  help  and  support  and  comfort — ^not 
the  harsh  life  they  personally  face. 

Because  of  my  personal  connection  with 
refugee  problems.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested In  the  report  of  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  with  Its  impressive  record 
of  achievement  and  spirit  of  dedication  and 
empathy,  both  with  the  needs  of  refugees 
and  with  the  problems  of  governments  in 
relation    to  them. 

Although  I  have  not  participated  directly 
in  the  affairs  of  the  UN  on  a  steady  basis  tor 
as  long  a  time  as  most  of  the  delegates  here. 
I  can  say  personally,  from  my  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  and  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  that  the  universal  acclaim  for 
the  work  of  the  present  High  Commissioner. 
Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan,  is  richly  de- 
served. Indeed,  after  the  acrimonious  and 
often  tendentious  debate  about  previous 
Items  on  our  agenda,  the  present  discussion 
seems  to  be  a  return  to  a  more  fitting  spirit 
for  a  committee  concerned  with  social  and 
-humanitarian  problems. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  emphasis 
the  report  has  placed  00  international  pro- 
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section  activities.  Central  to  the  work  of  the 
gigh  Commissioner  U  Article  33  of  the  1951 
Convention  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refu- 
gees, which  provides  "no  contracting  state 
shall  expell  or  return  (refouler)'  a  refugee  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of 
territories  where  his  life  or  freedom  would 
be  threatened  on  account  of  his  race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  so- 
cial group  or  political  opinion."  The  1951 
Convention  and  the  1967  Protocol  Relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees  together  form  the 
principal  instrument  of  the  High  Ccmmls- 
sloner  in  securing  for  refugees  the  cardinal 
element  of  protection. 

The  Convention  and  Protocol  are  of  such 
crucial  Importance,  because  historically  many 
countries  of  origin  have  sought  by  any  means 
to  bring  about  the  coercive  or  forcible  return 
of  their  nationals  who  have  fled  persecution. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  Report  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  on  page  4,  points  out  with 
regret  and  concern,  "certain  cases  of  refoul- 
ment  to  the  country  of  origin  have  occurred. 
The  general  application  of  the  principle  of 
non-refoulment  should  be  facilitated  by  the 
Increafilng  acceptance  of  the  maxim  that  the 
grant  of  asyl\un  is  a  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian act  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act  by  any  state."  In  keeping  with 
the  humanitarian  and  non-political  nature 
of  his  work,  the  High  Commissioner  did  not 
make  any  specific  charges. 

While  it  is  evident  that  continued  vigllence 
is  necessary  to  protect  refugees,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  concept  of  asylum  inherent  in 
the  convention  is  becoming  ever  more  firmly 
em'bedded  in  International  law.  Already  there 
are  59  nations  which  adhere  to  the  conven- 
tion and  40  to  Its  attendant  protocol. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  been  ener- 
getically encouraging  the  accession  cf  addi- 
tional countries  to  these  documents,  'and  we 
commend  him  for  this.  The  universal  aceept- 
anciB  of  the  High  Commissioner's  reports 
■further  solidifies  the  rights  of  asylum  as 
mtematlonal  law. 

The  Convention  and  Protocol  secure  for 
refugees  a  number  Of  specific  rights  which 
are  essential  to  them  If  they  are  ever  to 
ceaae  being  refugees;  essential  to  the  effort 
to  help  them  take  a  tranquil  place  In  the 
life  of  their  new  co\intry  as  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  persons  living  In  dignity. 
These  rights  are  set  forth  in  the  convention 
in  very  specific  terms.  They  are  of  utmost 
Importance.  Without  these  rights  refugees 
would  be  def)rived  of  opportunity  for  huhian 
fulfillment. 

Although  we  vifew  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  liberal  and  humane  asylum 
policies  as  th*  most  Important  function  of 
the  tnmCR,  my  Delegation  also  would  com- 
pliment the  constructive  manner  in  which 
the  material  assistance  program  was  con- 
ducted In  the  past  year.  We  believe  that  the 
High  Commissioner  has  wisely  chosen  his 
prioriUes  In  allocating  over  half  of  his  budget 
to  Africa. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  matters  of  which  I 
nave  spoken  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment continues  its  strong  interest  In  and 
support  of  all  that  the  High  Commissioner 
is  seeking  to  achieve.  My  Government  is  an 
active  participant  In  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's Executive  Conomlttee.  and  has  con- 
tinually been  a  contributor  to  the  budget  for 
his  program.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
maintains  several  of  Its  own  programs  which 
are  providing  assistance  to  a  large  number 
M  refugees  who  fall  within  his  competence. 
Our  overall  assistance  for  refugees  is  primar- 
ily in  the  form  of  agricultural  cdmmodlties 
provided  to  governments,  voluntarv  agencies 
and  the  Worid  Pood  Program:  cast 'con  trtbu- 
uons  to  a  number  of  intergovernmental  pro- 
P'anis;  and  financial  endowment  of  direct 
united  States  programs.  Through  these  ef- 
forts, for  refugees  in  the  United  States  and 

'Rcfouier;-f-to  return  invoIuntarUfJ  ''"  /' 


In  Other  countries  throughout  the  world  who 
are  of  concern  to  the  UNHCR,  my  Govern- 
ment's oontributtons  during  1970  totalled 
over  »100  million. 

In  closing  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  manner  la  which  the  present  High  Com- 
missioner, Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan,  has 
carried  out  the  manifold  duties  of  his  office. 
His  performance  has  been  characterized  by 
great  Imagination  and  never-failing  dedica- 
tion. These  qualities  have  earned  him  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  refugees. 
Speaking  for  my  own  Government  and  as 
an  individual,  I  can  say  that  they  have 
earned  as  weU  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  is  now  before  our 
body  for  action.  It  was  21  years  ago  that 
this  convention  was  first  reported  to  our 
committee.  In  these  intervening  years, 
It  has  been  an  increasing  black  mark  on 
our  escutcheon  that  while  75  countries 
have  ratified  this  convention,  the  United 
States,  which  took  the  lead  in  pressing 
for  its  negotiation,  is  amongst  the  mi- 
nority who  have  so  far  failed  to  ratify  it. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  the  P\)reign  Relations 
Committee  that  considered  this  subject, 
both  in  the  earlier  Congress  when  it  was 
chaire<l  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  and  in  this  Con- 
gress when  it  was  chaired  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church).  I 
take  personal  pleasure  in  being  one  of 
those  reporting  out  this  convention,  since 
my  father,  Herbert  Claiborne  Pell,  was 
the  original  U.S.  member  of  the  United 
Nations  War  Crimes  Commission,  a  group 
which  was  responsible  for  insuring  that 
genocide  should  be  considered  as  a  war 
crime. 

I  remember  well,  too,  those  days  in 
1945  when  there  were  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  in  the  British 
Foreign  Office  who  did  not  wish  that 
genocide  should  be  considerecj  as  a  war 
crime,  and  did  all  they  could  to  sidetrack 
my  father  because  of  his  efforts  in  this 
regard.  At  first,  arrangements  were  made 
that  no  salsuy  should  be  paid  to  my 
father  in  order  to  secure  his  departure 
from  this  commission.  He  then  offered 
tj  serve  for  nothing,  and  even  to  pay  the 
salary  of  his  secretary.  This  resulted  In 
a  contretemps  in  the  Department  of 
State,  as  a  result  of  which  the  rug  was 
completely  pulled  out  from  under  my 
father.  However,  while  he  was  ousted 
from  his  Jc*,  he  took  his  case  to  the 
American  people  and  secured  the  rever- 
sal of  the  Department  of  State's  previous 
position  that  the  United  States  *ould 
not  consider  genocide  a  war  crime. 

The  reporting  out  of  this  convention 
is  also  a  great  compliment  to  Rafael 
Lamkln.  He  is  the  man  who  really  pub- 
licized the  crime  of  genocide,  and  was  a 
one-man  task  force  at  the  U.N.  for  many 
years  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  by  its  member  nations. 


GEN.  THOMAS  S.  POWER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  world's  great 


peacemakers  who  died  earlier  this  week — 
Gen.  Thomas  8.  Power,  retired  com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
In  our  concern  and  unceasing  search 
for  peace  in  the  world,  we  are  prone  to 
overlook  the  Strategic  Air  Command  as 
one  of  the  vital  and  effective  instru- 
ments of  peace.  But  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  peace  it  is,  through  the  Imposing 
deterrent  strength  which  it  supplies  to 
our  national  defense  poeture. 

While  we  have  not  been  able  to  avoid 
completely  the  limited  wars,  we  have 
averted  the  threat  of  worldwide  nuclear 
holocaust.  The  credit  for  this  achieve- 
ment must  rest  in  great  measure  with 
the  dedicated  service  of  men  like  General 
Power  and  others  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  have  known 
Greneral  Power  personally  for  many 
years.  I  can  give  assurance  that  he  was 
a  man  totally  dedicated  to  peace.  He  be- 
lieved the  way  to  achieve  peace  was  to 
have  such  a  strong  nuclear  arsenal  that 
the  prospect  of  nuclear  confrontation 
with  this  Nation  would  be  suicide  for  any 
nation. 

He  fought  religiously  for  his  beliefs, 
Mr.  President,  and  many  key  elements  of 
our  current  global  air  strategy  are  the 
result  of  his  concepts  and  convictions. 

It  has  been  £w;cepted  practice — and  an 
extremely  critical  phase  of  our  national 
defense  structure  for  a  number  of  years — 
to  have  an  airborne  command  post  at  all 
times — 24  hours  a  day,  385  days  a  year. 
These  so-called  looking-glass  planes  lit- 
erally have  the  heartbeat  of  our  national 
defense  In  their  care.  In  an  emergency, 
they  become  a  critical  controlling  ele- 
ment m  our  defense  structure.  The  con- 
cept was  initiated  by  General  Power  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  SAC  commander  from 
1957  to  1964. 

General  Power  also  originated  the 
mixed  force  concept  of  strategic  air 
power,  bringing  missiles  into  SAC  weap- 
onry for  the  first  time.  While  he  felt 
they  could  not  replace  manned  aircraft, 
he  did  feel  they  were  a  valuable  comple- 
ment to  It. 

Controversy  often  stirrounded  General 
Power  because  of  the  determination  with 
which  he  pursued  his  goals  and  objec- 
tives. It  is  good  that  he  lived  to  see  so 
many  strategic  air  developments  which 
he  helped  to  pioneer  become  standard 
operating  procedures  In  our  strategic 
arsenal  today. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  General  Power  and  others  like 
him.  It  is  appropriate  at  this  time,  in  my 
opinion,  to  call  attention  to  his  impor- 
tant and  enduring  contributions  to  the 
Nation  he  loved  so  deeply  and  served  so 
long  and  well. 

We  shall  honor  his  memory  wit^i 
gratitude. 

We  extend  to  his  surviving  heiipmate  of 
many  years  our  deep  condolences. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  AN  AL- 
TERNATIVE TO  THE  INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION  ENGINE  FOR  THE 
URBAN  COMMUTER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ing evidence  shows  that  the  current 
urban  transportation  system  based  on 
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the  internal  combustion  engine  Is  a  grave 
environmental  health  hazard.  Most 
urbm  smog  results  from  the  activity  of 
sur  light  on  the  hydrocarbons  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  released  from  the  auto  ex- 
haist  pipe;  carbon  monoxide  and  lead — 
compounds  deadly  poisonous  to  human 
lun  ?s — are  discharged  into  the  air  by  the 
exi:  losion  of  gasoline  in  an  Internal  com- 
bus  ;lon  engine. 

Medical  researchers  find  automobile 
pol  ution  a  growing  health  menace  in 
eve  T  city  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
mo  e.  They  are  finding  that  lung  cancer, 
hesrt  ailments,  respiratory  diseases  and 
eye  infections  Increase  In  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  auto- 
mo  )lles  on  the  road. 

1  he  automobile  industry  is  responding 
to  this  environmental  health  crisis  by 
ins  ailing  devices  to  reduce  harmful 
aut  amoblle  emissions.  However,  these  de- 
vices will  not  significantly  reduce  the 
am  )unt  of  pollutants  released  Into  the 
air,  since  by  1980  twice  as  many  auto- 
mo  )iles  will  be  on  the  road  as  in  1970. 

f  bt  only  do  automobiles  propelled  by 
the  internal  combustion  engine  make 
huf  e  contributions  to  air  and  noise  pol- 
lut  on,  but  also  they  consume  vast 
am  junts  of  scarce  city  acreage  for  park- 
ing Automobile  junkyards  are  decorat- 
ing our  landscape  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Th  (  more  space-eating  highways  we 
bui  d.  the  more  cars  fill  them  up. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  two-wheeled  alternative  to  this 
urt  an  quagmire — the  bicycle. 

I  icycles  emit  no  fumes,  and  they  do 
not  pollute.  They  do  not  fill  roadside 
jurkyards  with  rusting  wreckage.  They 
are  fast  during  riish  hours;  they  even 
sta -t  in  cold  weather.  Since  there  is  no 
engine,  they  make  no  noise.  They  are 
e&si  to  park.  They  are  vehicles  for  per- 
soral  and  societal  health  and  fitness. 
Th  ?y  are  even  fun. 

More  and  more  people  are  converting 
to  the  two-wheeled  alternative.  Sixty- 
four  milHon  Americans  are  riding  bikes 
thi;;  year.  In  1969,  over  40,000  bikes  were 
sol([  in  the  Washington  area;  there  are 
over  1,200  regular  commuters.  There  are 
15,1 100  miles  of  bikeways  from  Maine  to 
California  that  have  been  completed  in 
the  last  3  years.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lunibia  the  National  Park  Service  has 
des  gnated  portions  of  Rock  Creek  Park 
clo;ed  to  automobiles  on  Sundays  to  re- 
du(  e  the  traffic  hazards  that  constantly 
dis'ourage  cycling.  The  National  Park 
Sei  vice  is  also  to  be  commended,  for  they 
are  in  the  process  of  constructing  a  sys- 
tec  I  of  bikeways  in  the  District. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  14, 
Sti  ft  Writer  Carl  Bernstein,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Commuter  Cycling  Picks  Up 
Speed,"  documents  the  growing  interest 
in  this  alternative  for  urban  mobility. 
He  said: 

7  here  is  Indeed  a  rapidly  Increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  in  cycling  to  and  from 
woi  k,  have  discovered  a  quicker,  cheaper, 
healthier,  nonpoUutlng  alternative  to  packed 
bUi  es.  long  Unas  of  creeping  automobiles, 
par  king  safaris  and  Washington's  rush-hour 
tax  icab  shortage. 

]  lather  than  regarding  bicycles  as  toys, 
we  should  regard  them  as  viable,  non- 
po  luting,  Inexpehsive,  and  healthy 
means  of  urban  transportation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMUVTEB  CTCLING  PICKS  TTP  SPEBO 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

When  Clay  Gubrlc  opened  his  Towpath 
Cycle  Shop  in  1966,  he  counted  three  or  four 
bicyclists  pedaling  home  from  work  on  a 
busy  weekday.  One  day  last  week,  more  than 
50  commuting  cyclists,  most  of  them  dressed 
In  business  suits  or  skirts,  passed  by  his 
shop  In  Georgetown  during  the  evening  rush 
hour. 

They  are  among  a  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  in  cycling  to  and  from 
work,  have  discovered  a  quicker,  cheaper, 
healthier,  nonpoUutlng  alternative  to  packed 
buses,  long  lines  of  creeping  automobiles, 
parking  safaris  and  Washington's  rush-hour 
taxicab  shortage. 

The  bicycle  commuters — an  estimated 
1,200  of  them  In  the  Capital  area — represent 
only  one  phase,  however,  of  a  bike-riding 
boom  by  adults  In  Washington  and  other  big 
cities. 

Despite  the  economic  downturn  that  Is 
hurting  other  retail  businesses,  bicycle  deal- 
ers here  and  elsewhere  report  that  sales  have 
reached  record  levels.  In  1969,  more  than  7 
million  bikes  were  sold  In  the  United 
States — twice  as  many  ae  10  years  earlier. 

To  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
cyclists  here  (40,000  bikes  were  sold  in  the 
Washington  area  last  year),  a  two-mile 
stretch  of  Beach  Drive  In  Bock  Creek  Park  is 
closed  to  automobile  traffic  every  Sunday 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  pjn.  and  opened  to  hundreds 
of  bicyclists.  A  three-mile  bike  path,  one  of 
a  dozen  such  urban  trails  in  the  United 
States  developed  with  federal  funds,  opened 
recently  in  Arlington  County  and  is  already 
often  overcrowded  with  cyclists. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  (he  Com- 
merce Department  and  several  other  govern- 
ment agencies  have  installed  bike  racks  for 
their  employees.  A  marked  "blkeway"  ad- 
vises bicyclists  of  the  quickest  and  safest  way 
to  pedal  across  town  from  KFK  Stadium  to 
the  C&O  Canal  towpath.  True  Magfutlne 
("For  Today's  Man")  has  decided  that  bi- 
cycling is  as  good  a  gauge  of  manhood  as. 
say,  horsepower,  and  features  a  cover  pic- 
ture and  photo-essay  this  month  on  "The 
Growing  Bike  Craze:  Everyone's  Rolling 
Along." 

If  there  is  any  lingering  doubt  that  a 
bicycle  renaissance  has  arrived,  such  notion 
might  be  dismissed  by  the  black-and-white 
signs  now  being  posted  by  the  National  Park 
Service  along  roadways  In  Rock  Creek  Park. 
"All  persons  have  equal  rights  when  driving 
cars  or  riding  bikes,"  the  signs  proclaim. 

Like  other  bicycle  dealers  here.  Clay 
Gubrlc  attributes  the  cycling  boom  to  a 
change  of  image  in  which  the  bicycle  Is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  toy,  but  as  a  utilitar- 
ian machine — the  same  role  it  served  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
bicycle  was  the  primary  means  of  Individual 
transportation  in  American  cities,  except  for 
walking. 

Dating  to  the  early  ISOQs  In  its  crudest 
form — a  hobbyhorse  with  wheels — the  bi- 
cycle by  1865  had  become  known  as  a  veloci- 
pede, and  sported  a  huge  front  wheel,  above 
which  the  rider  was  perched  on  an  Iron  seat. 

The  big  front  wheel  was  fine  for  gaining 
speed,  but  the  precarlovis  position  atop  it 
often  resulted  In  "headers"  as  the  luckless 
rider  lost  his  balance  and  was  catapulted 
forward. 

It  was  not  until  the  development  of  the 
safety  bicycle  In  1874  that  the  prototype  of 
today's  machine,  with  two  wheels  of  equal 
size  driven  by  a  chain  running  on  two 
sprockets,  was  marketed. 


Since  then,  the  bicycle  has  been  "the  sim- 
plest and  most  economical  means  of  per- 
sonal mechanical  transport"  known  to  man. 
In  the  words  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca! 

"Everybody  seems  to  be  rediscovering  the 
bicycle  at  once,"  says  Mel  Pinto,  owner  of 
Sports  and  Cycles  International  In  Arling- 
ton— a  shop  that,  like  Gubrlc's,  sells  primar- 
ily to  adults. 

"The  situation  Is  so  hectic  now,"  says  Hal 
Webber,  manager  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Bicycle 
Service,  "that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  bicycles 
throughout  the  country."  The  shortage  Is 
particularly  acute  among  the  sophisticated, 
10-speed  bikes — many  of  them  foreign 
made — that  are  gaining  popularity  with 
adults  because  of  their  light  weight,  poten- 
tial speed  and  relative  pedaling  ease. 

The  10-speed  machines  are  equipped  with 
a  much  wider  gear  ratio  than  either  three- 
speed  or  single-speed  bikes,  thus  enabling 
the  rider  to  maintain  a  constant  pedal  speed, 
regardless  of  grade  changes  and  wind  condi- 
tions. 

Judging  from  the  people  who  can  be  found 
pedaUng  two-wheelers  through  the  streets  of 
Washington  on  almost  any  day,  bicyclists  are 
stock  brokers  and  congressmen,  secretaries 
and  lawyers,  students  and  government  clerks, 
librarians  and  teachers,  youngsters  and  old- 
sters. 

United  In  their  aversion  to  bad  weather, 
homicidal  motorists,  bicycle  thieves  and  ex- 
haust pollution  (so  noxious  that  dally  sham- 
poos are  a  necessity  for  most  regular  riders) , 
they  regard  such  hazards  as  minor  com- 
pared to  what  they  consider  the  advantages 
of  cycling. 

"rxSTER   BT    BtKH" 

"It's  faster  by  bike,"  says  Michael  Mul- 
roney.  a  tax  attorney  who  estimates  he  has 
covered  more  than  2,800  miles  pedaling  eight 
mU«8  twice  a  day  between  his  home  in  Alex- 
andria and  office  in  downtown  Washington. 

"I  can  beat  the  bus  by  15  to  20  minutes 
and  can  easily  equal  the  driving  time  by  car 
if  there's  heavy  traffic,  no  head  wind  and  I'm 
in  shape,"  he  says. 

Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex.) ,  who  has  rid- 
den his  lightweight  English  bike  to  Capitol 
HUl  almost  every  workday  since  he  came  to 
Congress  in  1967,  finds  that  "you  see  things 
from  a  bike  that  you  don't  notice  In  a  car." 

Bckhardt  usually  makes  a  leisurely  trip 
from  his  CJeorgetown  home  to  the  Hill  In 
about  25  minutes,  riding  alongside  the  Poto- 
mac River  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  then 
onto  the  sidewalk  next  to  the  ReflectUig  Pool 
("by  that  beautiful  glade  of  trees"),  across 
the  Mall  and  into  the  House  garage. 

"This  Is  a  great  city  for  bicycling,"  said 
Eckardt.  56.  "The  terrain  Is  ideal.  But  the 
traffic  is  terrible,"  he  adds,  urging  that  a 
bike  path  be  created  to  link  Rock  Creek 
Parkway  with  the  C&O  Canal — thus  avoiding 
the  Georgetown  traffic  jams. 

Like  many  cyclists.  Harry  Bernard,  an  audi- 
tor for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  took 
up  bicycling  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor. 

"He  told  me  to  try  either  cycling  or  jog- 
ging." recalls  Bernard,  51.  "I  tried  jogging 
but  It  got  boring,  going  over  the  same  slow 
route  every  day.  Jogging  might  be  good  for 
you  but  you  feel  like  you're  going  to  drop 
dead  any  minute. 

TOOK  son's  sncE 

"So  one  day  I  took  my  son's  bike  to  work. 
It  was  like  a  revelation.  I  went  through  the 
park  and  I  could  smell  the  trees.  I  pulled  up 
on  the  grass  to  look  at  the  ducks.  I'd  been 
cooped  up  In  the  car  for  so  long  I  forgot 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  honeysuckle." 

Since  then,  Bernard  has  learned  that  "on 
the  main  streets  you  can  thread  your  way 
through  the  traffic.  While  everybody's  lined 
up  for  three  blocks,  waitUig  for  the  light  to 
change,  I  use  the  side  of  the  lane  and  zip 
right  up  front,"  he  explains.  "When  I  drove 
a  car  to  work  I  would  get  mad  as  hell.  Just 
sitting  there  going  no  place.  Especially  when 
it  was  hot.  No  more." 
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For  Therese  Lepine,  a  secretary  In  the  of- 
fice of  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.),  heat 
and  rain  are — except  for  traffic — the  major 
obstacles  to  bicycle  commuting. 

"The  rain  you  can't  do  much  about,"  she 
says.  "I  keep  a  change  of  clothes  at  the  of- 
fice and  wear  shorts  when  I  ride  on  hot 
days" — a  solution  used  by  many  bicycle  com- 
muters. 

Not  all  serious  cyclists  are  commuters,  of 
course.  Many,  like  John  Plynn,  51,  prefer 
long-distance  cycling  touring  or  hostellng  to 
pedaling  on  their  home  turf. 

"There's  no  better  way  to  see  the  country 
than  on  a  bicycle."  says  Plynn,  a  desk  clerk 
at  the  Fairfax  Hotel  who  cycles  to  New  Eng- 
land each  summer. 

"I  don't  like  to  hurry.  I  usually  take  about 
three  days  to  go  to  my  family's  home  In 
Riiode  Island,  then  another  three  or  four 
days  to  New  Hampshire.  I've  never  taken  the 
same  route  twice.  I  like  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  say:  'Well,  which  way  should 
I  go  today?' " 

The  bicycle's  role  as  a  nonpoUutlng  mode  of 
transport  seems  to  go  unnoticed  by  few 
riders.  Indeed,  many  cyclists  harbor  fierce 
antipathy  for  what  they  regard  as  an  auto- 
mobile culture  that  Is  choking  the  nation 
with  fumes,  speed  noise  and  concrete. 

"There  are  more  and  more  kids  my  age  who 
are  rebelling  against  cars  and  buses,"  main- 
tains Jude  Sanches,  21,  who  commutes  by 
bike  from  her  Arlington  home  to  her  Job  as 
a  sales  clerk  at  Peterson's  Warehouse  In 
Georgetown. 

■It's  like  why  pollute  the  air  and  con- 
tribute to  building  more  highways  when  It's 
more  fun  to  bike  in  the  first  place?"  she 
asks. 

Miss  Sanohes,  who  says  she  gladly  gave  up 
hitchhiking  for  bicycling.  Is  among  a  grow- 
ing group  of  cyclists  who  regard  pedaling  as 
an  almost  political  act  and  Inevitably  flash 
the  two-fingered  peace  symbol  upon  encoun- 
tering another  person  on  a  bike. 

While  exhilarating,  cycling  on  MetropoU- 
tan  Washington's  streets  can  also  be  some- 
what terrifying,  which  Is  why  Miss  Sanches 
rides  to  work  on  a  path  adjacent  to  some 
unused  railroad  tracks  In  Arlington,  instead 
of  on  Lee  Highway. 

"Too  many  drivers  dont  beliete  bicycles 
have  a  right  on  the  road,"  she  says,  echo- 
ing the  single  complaint  most  often  heard 
from  bicyclists.  "They  lean  out  their  windows 
and  curse  at  you,  or  they  honk  their  horns 
and  proceed  to  run  you  off  the  shoulder  of 
the  road." 

For  Just  such  reasons.  Clay  Gubrlc.  for- 
mer City  Councilwoman  Polly  Shackleton 
and  other  bicycle  advocates  have  urged  that 
certain  streets  be  designated  for  bicycling 
and  closed  almost  permanently  to  automo- 
bile traffic. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  such  action, 
some  members  of  the  bicycling  minority  are 
becoming  more  militant. 

Recently,  the  driver  of  a  big  Bulck  Riviera, 
within  plain  view  of  one  of  the  park  service's 
antidiscrimination  signs,  forced  a  cyclist  off 
the  road  and,  according  to  the  bike  rider, 
drove  off  laughing. 

At  a  stoplight  half  a  mUe  ahead,  the  cyclist 
caught  up  with  the  Riviera.  Dismounting 
from  his  trusty  10-speed  steed,  the  rider  pur- 
posefully walked  up  to  the  car  and  proceeded 
to  kick  a  good-sized  dent  in  the  rear  fender. 
The  motorist,  caught  In  traffic  on  a  road 
too  narrow  to  make  a  U-turn,  watched  help- 
lessly as  the  pedal  power  advocate  remounted 
his  bike,  clenched  his  fist  and  headed  off 
Into  the  opposite  direction  with  the  words 
"Hide  On." 


PROPOSED  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMIS- 
SION TO  STUDY  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  LAWS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  proposed  legis- 


lation to  establish  a  Presldentially  ap- 
pointed commission  to  study  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  labor-management 
relations  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  new  legislation  or  for  the  revision  of 
existing  laws,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  emergencies  caused  by  disputes  In 
the  transportation  industry.  The  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  where  no 
action  has  so  far  been  taken  and 
where — by  every  indication — it  appears 
it  will  die  within  several  weeks. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  reality  of 
a  threatened  railroad  strike.  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  upon  how  this  will  affect 
the  Nation,  our  Nation's  economy,  or 
American  workers  whose  jobs  depend 
upon  maintenance  of  rail  services.  The 
effects  could  be  disastrous — certainly 
they  will  be  disastrous  for  those  immedi- 
ately involved.  How  many  will  feel  the 
effects  would  depend  upon  how  long  a 
stoppage  would  last. 

For  the  third  time  this  year  we  in  this 
body  face  the  choice:  confront  disaster 
and  accept  the  consequences  of  a  strike 
with  all  its  implications  for  innocent 
parties  or  force  free  men  to  accept  work- 
ing terms  not  agreeable  to  them  or  to 
their  representatives.  I  find  such  a  choice 
abhorrent.  I  hope  it  also  violates  the 
sense  of  propriety  of  all  Members  of  this 
body.  I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  can 
fail  to  evaluate  our  actions  today  other 
than  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

I  hope  also  that  my  colleagues  will 
wonder  with  me  how  long  we  in  Congress 
are  prepared  to  act  in  a  range-of-the- 
crisis  atmosphere.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
proper  constitutional  duty  of  Congress 
to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  strike 
settlements  and  enunciating  the  terms 
under  which  free  men  vtIII  be  required  to 
work. 

Yet  I  see  no  objective  action  being 
taken  which  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  we  intend  to  proceed  other  than 
through  stop-gap  measures  passed  In 
haste  on  the  eve  of  national  emergency. 

Mr.  F*resident,  my  joint  resolution, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  220,  was  intro- 
duced with  the  hope  that  a  commission 
would  be  able  to  take  a  long-range  look 
at  our  labor  laws  £uid  evaluate  to  what 
extent  they  have  or  have  not  contributed 
to  today's  atmosphere  of  chronic  strikes. 
Inflationary  wage  settlements  and  na- 
tional emergencies  which  now  occur — In 
the  subject  railroad  industry,  at  least — 
thrice  yearly. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  does 
this  Nation  now  follow  anything  like  a 
laissez-faire  labor  policy.  The  Federal 
Government  is  involved  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  in  almost  every  labor  ne- 
gotiation, either  directly  seated  with 
the  negotiators  or  through  action  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  an 
entity  whose  participation  will  later  be 
invited  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  evidence  today  should  indicate 
that  there  is  need  to  determine  if  the 
direction  of  our  labor  policies  has  been 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  industrial- 
labor  peace  or  if  it  has  been  deleterious 
to  these  relations.  The  fact  that  we  are 
faced  with  this  choice  today  indicates 
that  this  review  is  long  overdue. 


NEBRASKA  IS  NO.  1 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  three  of 
my  colleagues  (Mr.  Yottng  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Metcald 
engaged  In  some  discussion  last  week 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  their  foot- 
ball teams.  Inevitably  challenges  fol- 
lowed and  It  Is  my  hope  that  none  of 
the  gentleman  said  anything  which  he 
will  later  regret 

The  discussion  did  serve  to  remind  me 
that  with  the  rapid  approach  of  the  bowl 
season,  the  last  grand  gasp  of  college 
football  before  it  dies  for  another  year, 
it  might  be  well  to  provide  the  proper 
perspective  for  any  football  discussions 
which  may  con;e  before  us  In  the  near 
future. 

The  best  way  that  I  can  accomplish 
this  objective  is  to  mention  some  of  the 
merits  of  another  football  team  which, 
in  an  unassuming  and  businesslike  man- 
ner, h£is  been  compiling  sm  enviable  rec- 
ord in  the  midlands. 

Lest  there  be  some  erroneous  specu- 
lation as  to  the  true  identity  of  this  team 
I  am  about  to  discuss,  allow  me  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  club  known  as 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Cornhusk- 
ers,  merely  one  of  the  premier  college 
football  aggregations  in  this  or  any  other 
season.  This  fact,  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly documented  throughout  the  past 
3  months,  will  (almost  certainly  receive 
additional  emphasis  on  New  Year's  Day 
when  the  Comhuskers  will  entertain 
thousands  of  Orange  Bowl  fans  with 
their  feats  of  gridiron  skill  and  daring. 

Aware  as  I  am  that  any  valid  claims 
surrounding  football  teams  must  be  ac- 
companied by  supporting  evidence,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  mention  just  a  few  of  the 
recent  achievements  of  the  Nebraska 
Comhuskers  and  their  able  coach,  Mr. 
Bob  Etevaney. 

The  Comhuskers  recently  won  their 
second  consecutive  Big  Eight  chamption- 
ship,  and  I  submit  that  there  are  few 
among  us  who  do  not  recognize  the  Big 
Eight  as  the  toughest  conference  of  them 
all  these  days.  This  notable  feat  of  two 
consecutive  championships  brings  Ne- 
braska's record  to  an  enviable  six  cham- 
pionships in  the  past  8  years — ^a  record 
which  surely  must  be  difficult  to  match 
in  any  conference.  Five  of  those  cham- 
pionships were  won  outright.  In  charita- 
ble fashion,  last  year's  title  was  shared 
with  the  University  of  Missouri. 

In  compiling  its  championships  the 
past  2  years,  the  Comhuskers  have  now 
compiled  the  third  longest  winning 
streak  for  major  schools — 18  games 
without  a  defeat.  That  streak  marred 
only  by  an  unfortunate  tie  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  early  this 
year,  is  now  surpassed  by  the  University 
of  Texas,  which  tetim  must  surely  be  ad- 
judged to  be  almost  as  good  as  Nebraska, 
and  the  University  of  Toledo. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  Comhuskers' 
amazing  record  must  go  to  Bob  Devaney, 
commonly  known  as  the  winningest 
coach  in  the  Nation,  and  with  good 
reason.  His  teams  have  a  record  of  113 
victories,  28  losses,  and  six  ties  for  an 
average  of  .801  percent.  His  record  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  ia  78  vic- 
tories, 18  defeats  and  only  one  tie.  Un- 
der him,  the  Comhuskers  have  lost  only 
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nonconference  gaunes — to  the  Air 
in  1963  and  to  USC  in  1969. 
doach    Devaney    has    not    only    In- 
sti.  led  a  winning  spirit  at  the  University: 
has  attracted  to  the  University  young 
who  are  leaders  in  sports  and  other 
enieavors  as  well.  He  has  helped  to  mold 
t  jgetherness  and  an  esprit  among  stu- 
dents and  all  Nebraskans.  While  fellow 
Cofnhuskers  may  differ  over  such  mat- 
as   politics,   the   economy  or   the 
the  entire  Sta-,e  Is  united  as 
on  Saturday  afternoons  when  the 
audible  cry  across  the  plains  is:  Go, 
Red. 

high  esteem  in  which  Coach  De- 
is held  by  Nebraska  Is  evident  in 
official  November  3  election  canvass 
completed.  It  was  found  that  the 
co^h   received   five  write-in  votes  for 
ernor  and  10  for  Senator.  In  the  sen- 
totial  race,  I  was  unable  to  determine 
hither  Coach  Devaney's  votes  cut  into 

total  or  my  opponent's. 
■^JtTiile  Coach  Devaney  has  been  the  fo- 
point  for  our  gridiron  eminence,  he 
not  been  without  help  from  his  play- 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  statistics 
win  indicate  what  does  propel  the 
Red. 
3ince  1962  the  Comhuskers  have 
scored  2,339  points  to  1.057  for  their  op- 
poi.ents.  This  year  they  established  a  Big 
Eigjht  record  with  30  pass  interceptions. 
Rogers  set  a  new  Big  Eight  career 
kicking  record  of  24  field  goals,  92  extra 
poipts,  and  a  new  season  record  with  48 
points. 
If'^hile  naming  Coach  Devaney  coach 
he  year  this  year,  the  Big  Eight  also 
led  Linebacker  Jerry  Murtaugh 
placer  of  the  year.  Conference  coaches 
d  four  Cornhuskers  on  the  Omaha 
Wdrld-Herald's  All  Conference  offensive 
tean  and  four  more  on  the  defensive 
teau. 
The 


Comhuskers  soon  will  head  for 

r  seventh  bowl  game  in  the  past  9 

This  will  be  their  fourth  trip  to 

Orange  Bowl,  They  were  there  in 

.  1964,  and  1966.  They  have  also  been 

Jie  Cotton,  Sugar.  Sun  and  Gotham 

Is  once  each. 

have  really  only  begun  to  cite  the 
of  astounding  feats  by  this  amaz- 
football  team,  but  shall  allow  this 
summary  of  achievement  to  suffice. 
vill  serve,  I  am  sure,  to  remind  Sen- 
who  may  discuss  the  game  of  foot- 
in  the  next  2  weeks  that  their  en- 
siasm   should    be   tempered   by   the 
knowledge  that,  if  their  favorite  teams 
shcjuld  become  too  successful,  they  may 
ide  with  the  Big  Red  in  some  bowl 
Jther.  This  is  a  fate  which  this  Sen- 
would  not  wish  for  any  football 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

air.   MANSFIE3JD    Mr.   President 
there  further  morning  business? 

'"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fur;her  morning  business?  If  not,  mom 
ing  business  is  closed 


PUBLIC   WORKS  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  tiun 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1435,  S.  4572. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows:  A  bill  (S.  4572)  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  BROOKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thav  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BROOKE)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  tomorrow  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 


THE  SUN  DEVILS  VERSUS  THE 
TARHEELS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  December  30,  1970,  in  the 
lovely  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  momentous 
contest  will  take  place. 

Arizona  State  University's  mighty  and 
unbeaten  Sun  Devils  will  play  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  the  Peach 
Bowl. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  many 
people  in  the  East  and  the  South  and 
the  Midwest  think  that  they  have  exclu- 
sive patents  on  the  game  of  football. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  give  assur- 
ance that  "Yes,  North  Carolina,  there 
are  Sun  Devils." 

In  fact,  the  Sun  Devils  have  been 
around  for  some  time. 


If  one  looks  at  the  professional  foot- 
ball ranks  he  will  discover  that  Arizona 
State  is  tops  in  producing  great  players. 
There  ftre  Charlie  Taylor  and  Jerry 
Smith  of  the  Redskins  here  in  Washing- 
ton, Travis  Williams  of  Green  Bay,  Cur- 
ley  Culp  of  Kansas  City,  Ron  Pritchard 
of  Houston,  Larry  Walton  of  Detroit,  Ben 
Hawkins  of  Philadelphia,  Art  Malone  of 
Atlanta,  Pair  Hooker  of  Cleveland,  and 
Larry  Todd  of  Oakland. 

In  the  last  13  years  at  Arizona  State, 
Head  Coach  Frank  Kush  has  run  up  a 
record  of  99  victories  against  only  30 
losses  and  one  tie.  I  am  told  that  this  is 
the  second  highest  winning  percentage 
for  any  active  major  college  football 
coach  in  the  Nation.  In  the  past  4  years 
the  Sun  Devils  have  rolled  to  34  vic- 
tories and  lost  only  six  times. 

Despite  all  this,  Arizona  State  has  had 
a  devil  of  a  time  getting  proper  national 
recognition. 

This,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  year  of  the 
Sun  Devil. 

Arizona  State  won  all  10  regular  sea- 
son games  and  has  a  streak  of  16  straight 
wins  over  two  seasons. 

Arizona  State  has  won  the  Western 
Athletic  Conference  championship  the 
past  2  years. 

Arizona  State  is  the  national  total  of- 
fense champion  with  an  average  of  514.5 
yards  per  game,  and  in  addition,  ranks 
seventh  in  total  defense. 

Arizona  State  is  ranked  eighth  in  the 
Nation  by  both  major  wire  services. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  North  Carolina, 
or  to  my  esteemed  colleagues.  Senators 
Ervin  and  Jordan,  for  me  not  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  attributes  of  Arizona  State. 
Indeed,  It  might  be  almost  unconstitu- 
tional if  I  were  to  let  the  Sun  Devils 
sneak  upon  ttie  unsuspecting  Tarheels. 

Therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  good  sports- 
manship I  give  this  necessarily  brief 
scouting  report  on  Arizona  State. 

Watch  out  for  offensive  guard  Gary 
Venture  and  defensive  back  Windlan 
Hall,  both  second  team  Ail-Americans  as 
picked  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Keep  an  eye  on  wingback-split  end 
JX>.  Hill  who  scored  at  least  once  in 
every  game  this  year  and  was  Sporting 
News  first  team  All-American.  Inciden- 
tally, he  is  a  9.3  second  100-yard  dash 
man. 

Plan  your  defense  to  stop  quarterback 
Joe  Spagnola  who  led  the  conference  in 
total  offense  and  was  Western  Athletic 
Conference  back  of  the  year  for  the  past 
two  seasons. 

Then  again,  there  are  11  other  Sun 
Devil  team  members  who  took  part  in 
scoring  this  season,  and  you  -vUl  want 
to  sharpen  up  to  tr>'  to  stop  them. 

Arizona  State  is  strong  in  riuining  and 
passing  and  defense. 

In  short,  the  Sun  Devils  are  as  hot 
as  the  Arizona  sun  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

This.  Mr.  President,  about  sums  up 
what  I  wanted  to  say.  I  have  done  my 
duty.  My  colleagues  from  North  Caro- 
lina are  forewarned.  I  take  no  respon- 
sibility for  any  damage  inflicted  on  the 
Tarheels  by  my  constituents  at  the 
Peach  Bowl. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  4572)  authoriz- 
ing the  constiniction,  repair,  and  preser- 
vation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  legislative  order  of  business  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  matter  is  S.  4572,  the  so-called 
rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

PBIVILEGE   or   THE   ITrOOB 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  additional  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  sit  witii  Senator  Cooper  and 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  S. 
4572,  which  has  been  characterized 
tlirough  the  years  as  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  floor  control  bill,  is  a 
measure,  as  my  colleagues  know,  which  is 
similar  to  the  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  at  periods  of  2  and  4  years  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  time.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  acted 
after  careful  consideration  and  hearings 
by  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  our  able 
colleague  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young),  the 
subcommittee  that  has  heard  the  wit- 
nesses on  these  projects  dealing  with 
flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors. 
After  this  had  been  done  within  the 
committee  and  within  the  subcommittee, 
we  decided  to  bring  the  measure  to  the 
Senate,  which  is  divided  Into  two  parts. 
Title  I  embraces  the  rivers  and  harbors 
programs,  those  works  that  are  consid- 
ered as  inclusive  of  navigational  proj- 
ects, and  also  those  items  that  deal 
with  the  subject  of  beach  erosion  and 
the  authorization  for  navigation  and 
beach  erosion  control  surveys  to  be  car- 
ried forward  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  includes  flood  con- 
trol projects,  comprehensive  basin  plans 
and  multiple-purpose  projects  and  au- 
thorizations for  studies  and  surveys. 

Both  titles  1  and  2  will  contain  a  num- 
ber of  items  of  what  we  call  general  leg- 
islative effect  on  those  projects  that  have 
been  previously  approved  and,  also,  we 
shall  consider  the  operation  of  civil 
works  programs  as  they  relate  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

All  the  works  of  improvement  which 
have  been  authorized  in  this  legislation 
are  to  be  carried  forward  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  and  stipulations  that 
are  contained  in  the  appropriate  project 
documents,  as  modified  by  certain  com- 
ments and  remarks  which,  as  Senators 
well  know,  are  contained  in  the  report 
from  the  committee  accompanying  this 
measure  to  the  floor. 

The  E»ublic  Works  Committee  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  this  legislation.  Pub- 
lic hearings  covered  a  period  of  5  months, 
extending  from  April  through  September. 

Details  covering  the  recommended  im- 
provements have  been  furnished  by  the 


Corps  of  Engineers.  The  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  com- 
mented and  passed  on  most  of  the  rec- 
ommended improvements.  In  )those  few 
cases  where  projects  have  be^n  included 
without  the  oeneflt  of  the  views  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  lan- 
guage has  been  Inserted  providing  that 
construction  shall  not  be  initiated  un- 
til approved  by  the  President.  This  will 
insure  adequate  review  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Environmental  statements  were  fur- 
nished the  conunittee  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental 
Act  of  1969.  These  statements  in  most  in- 
stances were  satisfactory.  However,  since 
this  is  a  new  procedure  for  which  cri- 
teria are  still  being  developed,  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  review  these  procedures 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
Interests  during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  an  Indication  that  some  proj- 
ects Included  In  this  legislation  will  im- 
pose changes  In  the  natural  and  human 
environment;  but  such  changes  are  In- 
evitable, Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  responsive  to  the  water 
resource  needs  of  present  and  future 
generations  and  to  States  like  Alaska, 
represented  on  the  committee  by  the 
knowledgeable  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and 
States  like  Florida,  with  the  attention 
that  has  been  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet),  a  member  of  our 
committee,  vvho  understands  the  prob- 
lems, as  the  problems  have  been  so  well 
understood  and  documented  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  by  the  able  Senator  who 
will  retire  with  this  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  these 
two  States  because  the  Senators  whom  I 
have  just  named  are  now  In  the  Chamber 
during  the  presentation  of  these  opening 
remarks. 

In  an  effort  to  mitigate  any  possible 
adverse  effects  of  the  projects  on  the 
environment,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  written  language  into  the  bill, 
language  which  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  has 
deemed  to  be  very  necessary. 

All  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  of  one  mind  In  this  matter,  because 
we  think  it  is  very  important  we  require 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
make  the  studies  that  will  be  necessary 
to  Insure  the  project  plans  Include  ap- 
propriate measures  for  the  protection 
and/or  the  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  the  projects  we  bring 
before  the  Senate  today  are  well  con- 
ceived and  their  Inclusion  Is  necessary  In 
a  comprehensive  construction  program 
by  the  corps.  We  also  believe  that  these 
projects  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
those  projects  that  are  now  In  being  and 
In  various  stages  of  construction,  or  those 
projects  that  are  now  being  considered 
on  the  drawing  board,  those  projects  for 


protection  from  floods,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigational  facilities  in 
this  country. 

The  projects  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  result  of  this 
authorization  consist  of  single-  and  mul- 
tiple-purpose dams  and  reservoirs,  lev- 
ees, floodwalls,  breakwaters,  and  chan- 
nel improvements. 

All  are  in  the  interest  of  navigation, 
flood  control,  beach  erosion  control,  and 
other  multlple-piuTJOse  water  uses. 

They  win  provide  needed  flood  protec- 
tion to  our  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
agricultural  areas  of  the  country. 

They  will  enhance  the  use  of  the  nav- 
igable waterways  of  our  Nation,  which 
as  we  all  know  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
bor and  inland  waterway  systems  in  the 
world. 

These  projects  will  provide  additional 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses, 
implementing  the  supply  which  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  has  become  in- 
creasingly critical. 

Recreational  activities  are  a  part 
now — as  they  have  never  been  before — 
of  what  we  call  the  cost-benefit  ratio. 
They  are  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the 
cost-beneflt  ratio.  It  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  the  projects  brought  be- 
fore our  committee  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers did  not  consider  this  very  im- 
portant item  of  recreation.  However, 
there  is  an  Increasing  need,  as  well  as  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
living  In  our  metropolitan  centers  to  go 
Into  the  countryside  and  to  enjoy  boat- 
ing, swimming  and  water  skiing,  and 
fishing.  In  these  waters  there  is  the  op- 
portunity for  these  recreational  uses. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  period  of 
several  years  I  have  attempted  to  have 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  realize  that  we 
should  not  call  an  Impoundment  of 
water  which  is  being  developed  for  rea- 
sons of  flood  protection  either  a  dam  or 
a  reservoir.  These  very  frankly  are  fore- 
boding words.  I  think  an  impoundment 
of  water  which  has  no  use  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  except  the  protec- 
tive measures  that  I  have  set  forth  and 
for  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  and  water 
skiing,  should  not  have  a  designation  on 
the  map  either  of  a  dam  or  a  reservoir. 
It  should  be  designated  as  a  lake. 

Someone  might  say  that  this  is  a  figure 
of  speech.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  If 
a  person  who  wants  to  come  into  the 
West  Virginia  mountains  reads  on  the 
map  that  we  have  a  dam  or  a  reservoir 
at  a  certain  point — such  as  Summersville 
In  Nicholas.  County.  W.  Va.— he  does  not 
take  very  much  interest  In  coming  into 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  Inquiring 
as  to  the  facilities  existing  there  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

What  do  we  have  there  at  Summers- 
ville? If  the  father  or  mother  or  chil- 
dren sees  on  the  map  that  It  Is  designated 
as  Summersville  Lake,  rather  than  Sum- 
mersville Dam  or  Reservoir,  It  Is  natural 
that  they  will  inquire,  if  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  SUte,  what  the  facili- 
ties are  for  recreation  in  that  area  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  ask — in  fact,  I  Invite — all  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  come  to  inspect  the 
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thi !  project  which  has  been  developed  at 
Su  nmersville,  notably  at  Summersville 
La  ce,  and  see  the  opportunity  that  exists 
thire  for  delghtful,  healthful  recreation 
at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in 
thi '  United  States  of  America. 

:  t  was  not  a  natural  lake,  because  West 
Vii  ginia.  of  course,  is  the  Mother  of 
Risers.  We  are  not  because  of  our  ter- 
rain, a  State  which  Is  dotted  with  nat- 
uri  l1  lakes. 

Ar.  President,  if  I  seem  to  belabor  this 
po  nt.  it  is  for  a  reason.  I  think  it  is  im- 
po  tant  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
be  not  only  resourceful  but  also  creative. 

ik),  I  report  to  the  Senate  that  for  the 
fir  t  time  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  acting 
on  my  urgent  appeal,  has  now  designated 
on  its  maps  and  on  the  maps  of  all  States, 
no  ,  a  dam  or  a  reservoir,  but  a  lake.  That 
is  in  appealing  word.  It  causes  one  to 
loc  k  into  the  possibilities  of  visiting  that 
place.  This  is  not  minimizing,  of  course, 
th(  basic  reason  for  the  lake  or  for  the 
cost-benefit  factors  I  have  mentioned. 
It  s  simply  that  I  have  never  taken  the 
opi  >ortunity  to  do  it  before. 

1  legislation  has  been  reported  from 
conamittee  and  has  passed  the  Sen- 
which  brought  about  the  change  in 
designation  of  all  of  these  projects 
West  Virginia  from  dams  and  res- 
to  lakes.  That  was  done  by  law. 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  approach  it 
in  ;hat  way  in  reference  to  other  States. 
Bu ;  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  now  designates  these 
pre  jects  as  lakes. 

'  Tiat  is  why  I  was  speaking  about  the 
recreational  activities.  They  are  very 
imjortant  as  we  consider  the  environ- 
ment and  the  enhancement  of  the  lives 
of  1  he  American  people. 

^1  m  all,  the  projects  contained  in 

measure  we  present  today  will  help 

jevelop  the  Nation's  water  and  land 
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he   projects   recommended   are   the 

reslilt,   in  many  instances,  of  requests 

by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 

House  of  Representatives  for  studies 

water    resource    problems    in    their 
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the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Cooper >  well  knows,  the  committee 

the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  look  into 

problems  and  to  advise  it  on  the 

course  of  action  for  remedying  the 

situations  involved. 

projects   that  are  contained  in 
bill  are  the  answers,  in  part,  to  these 


riie 


pre  blems. 

highlights  of  the  bill  will  be  of  inter- 
est 

Section  101  of  title  I  authorizes  the 
cor  stniction  of  18  navigation  projects 
an<  five  beach  erosion  control  projects 
at  a  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$16),673,000. 

£  ectlon  203  of  title  n  approves  23  flood 
cortrol  and  multiple-purpose  projects  at 

t»tal  estimated  cost  of  about  $310,219.- 


The 


total  authorization  contained  in 
titles  amoimts  to  $479,892,000.  The 
profiects  are  located  In  32  States 
thr  iughout  the  Nation. 

1  'he  following  additiohal  items  are  in- 
clu  led  in  the  bUl  and  are  fully  explained 
In   he  accompanying  report: 


Section  102  modifies  the  Port  Orford, 
Oreg.,  project  to  provide  for  maintenance 
of  a  channel  to  the  existing  port  f  acihties. 

Section  103  provides  for  Federal  main- 
tenance of  Federal  recreational  harbors. 

Section  104  authorizes  study  and  con- 
struction of  a  navigation  channel  to  the 
Harry  Lundeberg  School  of  Seamanship 
at  Piney  Point,  Md. 

Sections  105  and  106  increase  the  rates 
paid  to  consultants  and  to  civilian  mem- 
bers of  the  Coastal  Engineering  Research 
Board  to  the  equivalent  GS-18  grade. 

Section  107  authorizes  navigation  and 
beach  erosion  surveys  at  several  locali- 
ties. 

Section  108  authorizes  further  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  navigation 
season. 

Section  109  provides  for  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  navigation  servitude  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  public  and  private  interests. 

Section  110  modifies  the  project  for  the 
Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  to  provide  lands  for  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges. 

Section  111  provides  for  a  review  of  the 
cost-sharing  provisions  relating  to  beach 
erosion  and  hurricane  flood  control 
projects. 

Section  112  specifies  that  charter  fish- 
ing craft  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
mercial vessels  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining cost  sharing  related  to  smadl- 
boat  projects. 

Section  113  amends  Section  11  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act — 
relating  to  the  discharge  of  oil — to  ex- 
empt owners  and  operators  of  nonoil  car- 
rjing,  nonself  propelled  barge  linits  from 
requirements  of  filing  with  the  Federal 
Government  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  any  liability  imposed 
by  the  act.  The  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  liability  umder  the  act. 

Section  114  guarantees  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  for  residential  structures  in 
the  L-K  Street  slide  area  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Section  115  authorizes  additional  ex- 
penditures for  repair  and  modification  of 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  in 
Illinois. 

Section  116  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  compliance  with  guidelines 
to  assure  consideration  of  possible  ad- 
verse economic,  social,  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  civil  works  projects  and 
activities. 

Section  204  modifies  the  Big  Sandy 
River  flood  protection  plan  to  provide  for 
relocating  Levisa  Fork  at  PikeviUe,  Ky„ 
and  constructing  related  drainage  facili- 
ties as  part  of  that  city's  model  city 
program. 

Section  205  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  cooperate  in  preparing  the  general 
plan  for  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Western  United  States. 

Section  206  increases  the  annual 
amount  which  can  be  used  for  flood  plain 
information  activities. 

Section  207  authorizes  the  prepara- 
tion of   plans  for  development  of  the 


water  and  related  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Section  208  extends  the  expiration 
date  for  the  local  protection  project  at 
East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  to  April  17 
1975. 

Section  209  provides  for  surveys  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes  at  a 
number  of  localities  in  Florida  and  Ha- 
waii. 

Section  210  increases  the  monetary 
authorizations  for  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin  comprehensive  plan. 

Section  211  authorizes  the  review  of 
authorized  projects  to  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  modifying  the  structures  or 
their  operation,  and  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

Sections  212  and  213  authorize  stud- 
ies to  determine  the  advisability  of 
modifying  the  project  facilities  and/or 
the  regulation  of  impounded  waters  of 
the  Fort  Randall  project  in  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Summersville  Lake  project 
in  West  Virginia. 

Section  214  provides  for  correction  of 
the  seepage  and  draining  problems  at 
Niobrara,  Nebr.,  that  may  be  related  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  in  Nebraska  and 
South  I>akota. 

Sections  215  and  216  modify  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  to  provide  for 
free  highway  bridges  over  the  Missouri 
between  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  and  Mo- 
bridge,  S.  Dak.,  and  over  the  Little  Mis- 
souri in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Bay, 
N.  Dak. 

Section  217  modifies  the  Perry  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  in  Kansas  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  road  paving. 

Section  218  authorizes  a  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  national  recreation  area 
in  the  Upper  Kentucky  and  Licking 
River  Basins. 

Section  219  provides  authority  to  con- 
tend with  the  problem  of  unauthorized 
disposal  of  refuse  at  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects. 

Section  220  would  exclude  commercial 
boat-docks  from  wildlife  areas  at  water 
resource  development  projects. 

Section  221  modifies  the  Libby  Dam 
project  to  include  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  works  at  Rexford,  Mont.,  as 
a  part  of  the  relocation  of  municipal 
facilities. 

Section  222  authorizes  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  to  de- 
termine means  for  protecting  and  en- 
hancing the  environment. 

Section  223  authorizes  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  strip  mining  operations  on 
navigable  rivers  and  water  resource 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I.  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the 
time  and  devotion  which  has  been  so 
symbolic  of  the  efforts  that  we  continue 
to  make  as  we  formulate  a  bill  before  we 
come  to  this  body.  We  do  not  take  a 
cursory  look  at  these  matters.  We  do  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  has  always  done  with  ref- 
erence to  the  appropriations  on  public 
works.  He  has  been  painstaking  in  go- 
ing through  the  cost-benefit  ratios,  ask- 
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ing  the  interested  parties  exactly  the 
purpose  of  authorizations,  with  the  re- 
sulting appropriations  that  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  into  being. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  committee.  I 
have  mentioned  already  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control-Rivers  and  Harbors.  I  have 
mentioned  already  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  who  is  not  only 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  but  also  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
Gen.  Frank  Koisch,  Director  of  Civil 
Works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to 
his  able  staff,  both  military  and  civilian, 
for  furnishing  the  committee  with  the 
details  of  the  various  projects.  In  par- 
ticular I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  John 
G.  Anderson  of  the  OfiSce,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, for  his  services  as  liaison  oflScer 
for  the  Civil  Works  Division  and  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  relating  to  the  formu- 
lation of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  ex- 
peditiously but  certainly  with  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  matters  that  are  in 
this  measure  we  can  move  forward  with 
this  legislation  for  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  we  can  bring  to  fruition 
this  important  proposal  involving  so 
many  States  and  the  people  of  those 
States  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
has  stated  very  clearly  and  fully  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  now  before  us,  and  he 
has  pointed  out  some  of  its  important 
points.  I  shall  be  brief,  but  I  do  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  in 
the  development  of  this  biennial  author- 
ization bill. 

We  have  always  tried  to  work  together 
in  committee  in  a  nonpartisan  way.  The 
committee  has  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings. We  have  given  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements for  project  approval  which 
the  Congress  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  developed  over  a  number  of  years. 
We  have  received  the  help  and  the  great 
experience  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  who, 
with  his  Committee  on  Appropriations 
looks  at  the  authorized  projects  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  appropriations 
should  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee staff  who  have  worked  diligently  on 
the  bill  and  who  have  been  of  untold 
help. 

Throughout  the  years  criticism  has 
been  made  of  the  subject  matter  of  this 
pUl  in  both  the  authorization  stage  and 
Ih-  appropriation  stage.  Inasmuch  as 
tois  IS  a  program  which  affects  every 
atate  and  helps  every  State  and  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  some- 
times many  people  who  are  critical  of  it 
do  not  recognize  the  long  history  and 
oeneficial  consequences  of  this  work. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  mentions 
the  number  of  States  involved,  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  32 
States  are  involved  in  projects  of  one 
type  or  another,  projects  which  benefit 
not  only  the  people  of  those  States  but 
which  benefit  also  the  people  of  all  the 
States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people  we  represent,  I 
wish  to  mention  that  the  Federal  civil 
works  program  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  embraces  the 
works  for  improving  rivers,  lakes,  coastal 
areas,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States 
in  the  interest  of  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power  development, 
water  supply,  pollution  abatement,  rec- 
reation, beach  erosion  control,  and  other 
allied  water  purposes.  Much  of  this  work 
has  been  carried  on  for  over  145  years 
since  the  first  appropriation  by  Congress 
in  1824.  In  the  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  legislation  since  that  time  Con- 
gress has  delineated  the  policies,  pre- 
scribed the  procedures  and  authorized 
the  water  resources  developments  which 
constitute  the  present  civil  works  pro- 
gram, and  has  delegated  to  the  Coitjs  of 
Engineers  the  duty  of  planning,  provid- 
ing, and  administering  the  works  in- 
volved therein. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  takes 
up  S.  4572,  a  bill  to  provide  authorization 
for  civil  works  projects  for  the  corps. 
As  many  Senators  are  aware,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  concerned  about  spe- 
ciflc  projects  of  the  corps  and  I  have 
stated  this  concern  in  individual  views 
In  several  committee  reports.  These  spe- 
ciflc  concerns  have  grown  into  a  general 
concern  over  the  process  of  making  pub- 
lic works  authorizations.  The  committee, 
in  its  report,  supports  these  views  and 
announces  In  a  section  entitled  "Impact 
of  Water  Resources  Development  on  the 
Environment"  that  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  the  committee 
Is  going  to  review,  and  possibly  revise,  the 
basic  statutory  authority  of  the  corps. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  this  section  of  the 
report  be  reprinted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impact  of  Water  Resottrce  Development  on 
THE  Environment 
The  civU  works  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  providing  the  development  and 
effective  utilization  of  our  water  and  related 
land  resources,  has  an  impact  on  and  im- 
poses many  changes  in  our  natural  and  hu- 
man environment.  If  this  nation  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Ita 
present  and  future  generations,  we  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  recognize  realistically 
that  such  changes  must  take  place,  but  con- 
sciously seek  out  those  opportunities  where 
such  changes  can  significantly  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  natural  and  human  environ- 
ment. Water  resources  development  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  society  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  design  and  select  those  proj- 
ects that  not  only  minimize  injurious  en- 
vironmental impacts,  but  those  which  posi- 


tively contribute  to  an  improved  environ- 
ment. This  committee  is  aware  of  the  atten- 
tion that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  giving  to 
this  important  aspect  of  the  program  and 
of  the  substantial  efforts  being  mobUized 
throughout  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  get  on 
With  the  Job.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  that 
regard  are:  the  establlstomem  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  an  environmental  advisory 
board  composed  of  prominent  experts  in  the 
field,  the  hiring  of  new  personnel  with  skUls 
in  the  social  and  environmental  sciences 
throughout  the  corps'  organization,  and  the 
issuance  of  new  policies  and  procedures  to 
gtUde  this  activity. 

In  reporting  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  this  year  the  committee  has  taken 
significant  steps  in  alerting  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  the  importance  of  environmen- 
tal factors  Involved  in  the  projects  being 
authorized.  In  part  this  was  stimulated  by 
increased  public  demand  for  a  quality  en- 
vironment and  In  part  by  the  Independent 
concern  of  the  committee.  We  are  all  aware 
that  public  values  concerning  navigable  wa- 
ters have  evolved  dramatically  and  yet  the 
general  authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  changed  little  in  the  last  half  century. 
It  is  possible  that  these  new  values  should 
be  reflected  In  the  law. 

Therefore,  the  committee  believes  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  review  the  general  authorization 
of  the  corps  and  expects  to  do  so  in  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress.  Some  of  the 
important  elements  leading  to  this  conclu- 
sion are  set  out  in  order  to  assist  in  devel- 
oping a  prospectus  for  tills  committee  ac- 
tivity. 

First:  The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  Public  Law  91-190,  of  January  1,  1970, 
requires  the  filing  of  detailed  statemenu  on 
the  effects  of  proposed  activities  on  the  en- 
vironment. In  addition,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  places  new  demands  on 
the  corps  in  the  issuance  of  permiu  for  ac- 
tivities in  navigable  waters.  The  capability 
and  performance  of  the  corps  to  fulfill  these 
new  responsibilities  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
committee.  Two  aspects  deserve  special  at- 
tention. 

One.  the  detailed  environmental  state- 
ments on  the  projects  in  the  reported  bill 
were  In  some  Instances  unsatisfactory  and 
the  committee  will  request  more  meaning- 
ful  performance  on  the  part  of  the  corps 
and  to  this  end  wUl  review  the  general  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  the  corps,  in- 
cluding personnel,  InformaUon  service*,  and 
public  hearing  procedures. 

Two,  there  is  considerable  dispute  over 
the  timing  and  degree  of  Involvement  of  the 
public  in  the  development  of  the  environ- 
mental statements  required  under  the  act. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  present  in- 
terpretation frustrates  the  clear  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Act  and  must  be  reviewed  as 
it  applies  to  the  corps. 

Guidelines  developed  by  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  reqiUre  that  environ- 
mental Impact  agencies  circxilate  draft  ■en- 
vironmental" statements  to  the  environ- 
mental control  agencies  for  comment.  Pres- 
ent practice  tends  to  result  in  environmental 
agencies,  examining  the  views  of  the  impact 
agency,  rather  than  the  Impact  of  the  proj- 
ect on  the  environment.  The  committee  Is 
concerned  that  this  may  tend  toward  de- 
veloping a  self-serving  justification  for  en- 
vironmental impact  rather  than  a  review  of 
that  Impact. 

Moreover,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  apparently  decided  that  no  state- 
ments should  be  made  public  untU  all  com- 
ments are  In  and  the  "draft"  is  somehow 
made  "final".  The  committee  believes  the 
comments  on  the  environmental  effects  of  a 
project  or  prc^osal  from  an  environmental 
agency  should  be  made  public  when  the 
environmental  agency  has  completed  its  re- 
view, not  when  the  Impact  agency  decides 
to  Issue  or  the  C!ouncil  on  Environmental 
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Quality  decides  to  approve  a  'final"  ttftte- 

men  .  ^  , 

Ttie  committee  believes  the  envlronmantal 
ol  agencies  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
draft"    statement.    Major    actions,    pro- 
3   and   projects   should   be   brought   to 
attention  of  EPA  and  other   interested 
j:les  automatically  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ilme  In  the  planning  process  for  what- 
-omment  is  in  order  and  these  comments 
.Id    become   pubUc   when   completed   by 
invlronmental  agency.  Only  In  this  way 
±ie  President  and  the  Congress  be  free 
ake  a  policy  decUlon  based  on  all  fac- 
not  just  those  that  a  particular  rtepart- 
or  agency  might  want  to  be  considered. 
Sefcond:    The  authority  contained   in  the 
se  Act  of  1899.  as  It  relates  to  the  Fed- 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  specifically 
in  21  thereof,  has  been  the  subject  of 
derable     debate.     Administratively    set 
atlons,  guidelines,  and  procedures  have 
Issued  and  policies  are  being  developed 
iveral  agencies  of  the  executive  branch, 
committees  of  Congress  have  been 
,^.^g  the  matter  and  making  additional 
,  nmendatlons.  It  Is  timely  for  the  Com- 
on  PubUc  Works,  which  has  the  re- 
..uUlty   for   both   acts,   to   review   them 
...  a  view  toward  malting  them  consistent 
p  urpose,  policy,  and  application. 
Tlilrd:  In  the  last  several  years  some  proj- 
I  which  have  either  been  authorized  or 
vhlch  authorization  is  sought,  have  ex- 
mced  wide  fluctuations  In  the  cost-bene- 
I  itlo.  The  principal  cause  of  these  changes 
to   have   been   the   recalculation   of 
benefits — a  benefit  which  Is  see- 
to  the  corps'  responsibility  to  pro- 
for   navigation   and  fiood   control,   and 
is  sometimes  larger  In  dollar  amount 
any  other  benefit, 
question   Is   not   whether   recreation 
be  Included  as  a  benefit  of  water  re- 
development, but  rather  to  examine 
all  benefits  and  costs  are  Incorporated 
^rvey   and  design.   The   committee   also 
to  explore  the  Incorporation  of  new 
c,f.-vlve   technlrjues   which    take   account 
81  condary  benefits  as  well  as  nonquantlfl- 
costs  and  benefits  in  the  planning  and 
or  projects. 
Pijurth    As  pointed  out  specifically  in  the 
Jual  views  which  Senator  Cooper  filed 
in  (fcnjunctlon  with  the  Tocks  Island  proj- 
ect  (Kept.  No.  91-328V  many  corps  projects 
change  their  character  and  cost  drastically 
,..i  authorization  and  actual  construc- 
These  tremendous  changes  raise  a  sub- 
vlal     legal    issue:    Is    a    congresslonally 
,orlzed  project  authorized  In  perpetuity 
ite  vastly  changed  circumstances?  More 
is  the  fact  that  Congress  may  be 
only    efTectlve    mechanism,    public    or 
for    review    of    such    changed    au- 
Consequently.    If    the    leglsla- 
commlttees    of    the    Congress    do    not 
:w   such   an   authorization   In   the   light 
..  changed  circumstances,  it  Is  possible 
public  Is  precluded  from  effectively  con- 
ig  that  authorization   and  can  appeal 
through  the  annual  appropriation  proc- 
no  matter  how  substantially  a  project 
been  changed.  This  could  put  the  public 
distinct  disadvantage,  and  In  the  wrong 
m.  for  the  public  concern  may  be  with 
authorization,  rather  than  with  the  ap- 
orlation. 

During  hearings   by   the   Subcom- 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  on  off- 
,  .  dumping  held  in  early  1970.  the  Corps 
ISnglneers  acknowledged  that  Its  leglsla- 
authorlty  to  regulate  offshore  dumping 
.  not  extend  beyond  three  miles.  Any  gaos 
Ihls  authority  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
In  the  context  of  the  Water  Pol- 
,..    Control    Act.    the    Solid    Waste    Act. 
the  civil  works  program  and  a  consistent 
policy  and  program  developed. 

Sxth:  The  House  Committee  on  Govem- 
mejt  Oi>eratlons  Subcommittee  on  Natural 
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Besturces  and  Conservation  conducted  a 
thorough  hearing  on  the  Issuance  by  th*- 
corps  of  a  license  to  dredge  and  fill  In  Hunt- 
ing Creek,  Va.  The  committee  lesued  a  re- 
port following  these  hearings  critical  of  the 
corps  and  recommended  basic  changes  in 
corps  policy. 

That  same  committee  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  two-volume  set  of  hearings  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  These  hearings  focused 
principally  on  the  activities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Following  these  hearings  the 
committee  Issued  a  report  making  strong 
reccnunendatlons  for  revisions  of  corps 
policy.  The  committee  Intends  to  review 
these  recommendations. 

Seventh:  National  land  use  policy  is  In- 
creasingly looked  to  as  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  environmental  improvement,  yet 
It  Is  clear  that  civil  works  projects  of  the 
corps  dictate  adjacent  land  tise  more  than 
land  use  policy  dictates  the  construction  of 
civil  works  projects.  The  role  that  such 
projects  play  in  determining  land  use  must 
therefore  be  considered  before  any  legitimate 
land  use  decisions  can  be  made.  The  com- 
mittee Intends  to  review  this  relationship. 

Eighth:  The  concept  of  alternatives  to 
achieve  desired  objectives  is  growing  in  Im- 
portance. Yet  Its  translation  Into  actuality 
Is  difficult.  What  are  the  alternatives  to 
specific  flood  control  projects  or  to  specific 
plans  for  navigation  assistance?  Such  things 
as  flood  plain  zoning,  requirements  to  store 
run  off  water  in  situ,  and  many  more  ideas 
and  proposals  need  Investigation.  The  com- 
mittee intends  to  explore  these  fully.  In  the 
First  Annual  Report  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  In  sharing  this  view  stated: 

The  primary  rationale  for  these  vast  Fed- 
eral outlays  is  to  supply  water  for  agricul- 
tural. Industrial,  and  domestic  use  and  to 
prevent  floods.  However,  the  environmental 
implication  argues  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  cer- 
tain programs.  Although  the  concern  has 
been  to  produce  water  for  growth  and  expan- 
sion, the  decline  of  the  quality  of  the  natural 
and  human  habitat,  which  too  often  resvUts 
from  such  projects,  requires  a  broader  per- 
spective. Alternatives  are  now  more  seriously 
considered,  along  with  the  potential  loss  of 
environmental  values.  When  the  public  out- 
cry has  been  strongest,  it  has  prevented  the 
Inundation  of  beautiful  stream  valleys  and 
canyons.  But  understanding  of  the  proper 
balance  of  water  resources  and  environ- 
mental needs  is  only  In  its  Infancy,  the  num- 
ber of  free-flowing  streams  and  rivers  de- 
clines yearly  as  new  dams,  canals,  or  chan- 
nels Impound  and  divert  the  waters.  Al- 
though extensive  recreation  areas  are  often 
created  from  such  projects,  they  often  Irre- 
versibly destroy  the  natxiral  systems  of  land 
and  water  in  addition  to  recreation  uses  of 
free-flowing  streams  and  rivers.  While  mil- 
lions of  fertile  acres  are  being  abandoned  in 
some  areas,  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  In 
others  to  Irrigate  deserts  and  to  dike  wet- 
lands for  farming.  Although  some  shifts  In 
agricultural  land  use  are  clearly  necessary, 
there  is  no  coherent  policy  to  assure  that 
environmentally  damaging  projects  are  kept 
to  a  minimum.  We  continue  to  develop  flood 
plains,  then  spend  millions  to  protect  man's 
use  of  them  from  natural  flooding  cycles.  We 
continue  to  view  the  provision  of  water  re- 
sotirces  as  a  challenge  to  our  engineering 
ability  rather  than  as  a  challenge  to  weigh 
against  man's  ecological  obligations. 

All  of  the  factors,  plus  the  requirement  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  that 
each  agency  recommend  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1,  1971,  amendments  to  bring  present 
statutory  authority  into  conformance  with 
the  policy  stated  In  the  Act,  make  review  In 
the  first  session  of  the  92nd  Congress  espe- 
cially timely.  The  Committee  expects  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  record  and  to  this  end 
hopes  that  all  Interested  persons  will  parti- 
cipate. 


WATZX  RXSOUBCXS  LAW 

The  committee  notes  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  graduate  fellowship  program  la 
water  resources  law,  imdertaken  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  George  Washington  University, 
in  now  in  its  third  year.  This  program,  the 
oply  one  of  its  type,  trains  young  attorneys 
in  water  resources  and  environmental  law. 
Those  completing  the  program,  and  receiving 
their  master-of-law  degree,  are  assigned  to 
field  offices  of  the  corps  to  provide  the  needed 
legal  assistance  in  the  planning  and  formula- 
tion of  water  resources  projects  and  in  the 
many  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with  the  planning,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  these  projects. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  program  is 
of  particular  importance  to  the  program  of 
the  corps,  and  trusts  that  It  will  continue. 
The  committee  also  feels  strongly  that  these 
specially  trained  attorneys  should  be  utilized 
in  the  planning  programs  of  the  corps,  and 
looks  forward  to  their  future  contributions 
to  the  development  of  this  Nation's  water 
and  related  resources.  The  committee  will 
watch  with  continuing  Interest  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  program. 

J080   BRIDCE,   SNAKI   RIVER,   WASH. 

There  was  referred  to  the  committee  S. 
2731,  a  bill  providing  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation or  performance  of  corrective  work 
by  the  United  States  where  any  bridge, 
trestle,  or  other  highway  or  railway  struc- 
ture located  over  the  Columbia  or  Snake 
Rivers,  or  their  tributaries,  is  or  will  be  dam- 
aged B8  a  result  of  the  construction  of  any 
Corps  of  Engineers  dam  and  reservoir. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Joso 
Bridge  over  the  Snake  River  at  Joso,  Wash., 
is  the  only  bridge  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  presently  be  applicable. 
This  bridge  crosses  the  Snake  River,  In  the 
area  of  the  pool  created  by  the  Lower  Monu- 
mental lock  and  dam  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Pour  piers  of  the  bridge 
are  located  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  They 
rested  atop  concrete  pedestals  which  were 
above  the  maximum  high  water  level  of  the 
river.  Because  of  the  construction  of  the 
Lower  Monumental  project,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  bridge  owner  to  raise  the  tops  of 
the  concrete  pedestals  43  feet,  to  protect  the 
steel  piers  from  the  water  and  possible  colli- 
sions with  debris.  Ice  flows,  or  vessels. 

The  committee  feels  that  further  study  Is 
needed  before  action  is  taken  on  S.  2731, 
which  would  have  prospective  application  to 
all  bridges  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers.  The  committee  is,  however,  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  problem  associated  with 
the  Joso  Bridge,  and  feels  that  there  are 
equities  present  which  would  make  private 
relief  legislation  appropriate. 

PKMBILIER    DAM,     PEMBINA    RIVER,    N.    DAK. 

The  Committee  on  October  22,  1970,  held 
a  public  hearing  in  Walhalla,  North  Dakota. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing,  at  which  more 
than  500  persons  attended,  was  to  hear  first- 
hand, testimony  relating  to  the  need  for 
early  construction  of  the  Pembilier  Dam. 

More  than  30  witnesses.  Including  The 
Honorable  William  Guy,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  North  E>akota,  testified  to  the  de- 
struction that  has  been  wrought  by  floods 
throughout  the  Pembina  River  Basin.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  unless  the  Pembina 
River  was  controlled,  fioods  would  continue  to 
plague  the  region,  resulting  In  great  eco- 
nomic and  Boclal  loss  to  the  Nation. 

The  Pembina  River  Basin  Is  approximately 
80  miles  southwest  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
and  160  miles  north  of  Bismarck,  North  Da- 
kota. It  lies  astride  the  international  bound- 
ary between  the  Red  River  (known  In  the 
United  States  as  the  Red  River  of  the  North) 
and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Sourls  River 
Basin.  .f 
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The  Pembina  River  Basin  is  approximately 
130  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from 
18  miles  to  63  miles.  The  area  of  the  water- 
shed west  of  Walhalla  Is  3,220  square  miles 
of  which  1,990  are  in  Canada  and  1,340  in  the 
united  States. 

The  main  stem  of  the  Pembina  River  rises 
•q  Canada,  fiows  In  an  easterly  direction  in 
a  deeply  incised  glacial  valley  for  200  miles 
through  southern  Manitoba  before  crossing 
Into  North  Dakota.  It  then  winds  gently  to 
the  east  for  a  further  110  miles  to  its  mouth 
on  the  Red  River,  two  miles  south  of  the  In- 
ternational boundary.  It  drops  from  eleva- 
tion 2,000  feet  at  its  source  to  elevation  760 
feet  at  Its  mouth. 

The  climate  of  the  basin  Is  characterized 
by  wide  variations  in  temperature.  Average 
monthly  temperatures  vary  from  67  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  July  to  2  degrees  Fahrenheit 
In  January.  Extreme  temperatures  of  112 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  -  64  degrees  Fahren- 
heit have  been  recorded. 

The  Pembina  River  Basin  Is  subject  to 
severe  fioods.  A  flood  of  the  magnitude  of 
that  which  occurred  In  1960  would,  on  the 
basis  of  1963  price  levels,  cause  about  $2.7 
million  in  damages  In  the  United  States  and 
about  91.6  million  In  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  severe  flood  problems  In  the 
basin,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  au- 
thorized the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  in  the  United  States  and 
report  its  finding  to  the  Congress.  These 
directives  date  back  to  1945,  over  29  years 
ago.  Due  to  various  problems  and  the  Inter- 
national aspects  the  Investigation  has  not 
been  completed. 

A  representative  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
testified  that  the  investigation  of  the  Pem- 
bina River  Is  presently  underway,  but  that 
additional  funds  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  study.  In  view  of  the  need  for  early 
resolution  of  the  fiood  problem  in  this  basin, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
quired additional  funds  be  made  available 
by  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  study. 

The  Committee  desires  to  asstue  the  people 
of  North  Dakota,  especially  the  residents  of 
the  Pembina  River  Basin,  that  at  such  time 
as  the  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  Pembilier  Darn  Is  received,  it  will  be 
reviewed  and  the  project  for  the  Pembilier 
Dam  considered  for  authorization  at  an 
early  date. 

MOMZTAST    StTMUABT    OT    Bill,    (COST    OT    NXW 
WORK) 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  num- 
ber of  projects  contained  In  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  total  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  new  work.  The  projects  are  Itemized  In 
detaU  In  sections  101  and  203. 


Numbir 


Amount 


TWtl: 

Navwjtion  projects 

Beacn  erosion  control  projects.. 

Totel,  title! 

Title  II:  Flood  control  and  multiple 
purpose  projects 

Grind  toUl 


18 

5 


$164,791,000 
4,882,000 


23 
23 


169, 673, 000 
310,219,000 


46       479, 892. 000 


List  of  Projects  by  States 

Estimated 
Project  Federal  cost 

Alabama: 

NavigaUon :  MobUe  Harbor..       $7,  254, 000 
Alaska: 
Navigation:   Humboldt  Har- 
bor   2,390,000 

Arizona   .-..^._  None 

Arkansas: 
Hood  control :  Posten- Bayou.         1, 379, 000 


California : 
Flood  control: 

Goleta  and  vicinity,  Atas- 

cadero  Creek $13,830,000 

Ban  Luis  Rey  River,  vicin- 
ity Oceanslde 7,900,000 

Streams  In  the  vicinity  of 
Fairfield    .-         2,740,000 

ToUl,  CaUfomla a4. 470, 000 

Colorado   None 

Connecticut  None 

Delaware : 
Navigation:    Delaware    Bay- 
Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway 
(Also   Maryland   and   Vir- 
ginia)    .- 6,887,000 

Florida: 
Navigation : 
Port  Sutton,  Tampa  Har- 
bor    - . Maintenance 

Tampa  Harbor 101,  060, 000 

Beach  erosion  control: 

Lee  County 608,000 

UdO  Key -    840,000 

Total,  beach  erosion  con- 
trol   848,000 


Flood  control: 
Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida,  small-boat   naviga- 
tion   .- 4,896,000 

Total,  Florida 106,804,000 

Georgia   None 

Hawaii _>. .  None 

Idaho : 
Flood  oontrol:   Placer  Creek 
at    Wallace,    channel    im- 
provement  - 1,610,000 


IlUnols: 
Navigation:  WatiXegnn  Har- 
bor    .i- .-iij-    ,,,1,197,000 

Flood  cootrol: 
Fort  Chartres  and  Iv^ 
Iian/ling  drainage  dis- 
trict No,  5  and  String- 
town  drainage  and  levee 
district  No.  4 ...        2,  310,  000 

Total,   minols —        8,607,000 

Indiana   '. None 

Iowa _____-„i None 

Kansas:   '' 
Flood  control ; 

Blue  River,  vicinity  of 
Kansas  City  (channel 
improvement  and  four 
reservoirs.)  (See  Mis- 
souri.) 

Marlon,  local  protection. .         2,146,000 

Arkansas-Red  River  Basin, 
water  quality  oontrol. 
(See  Oklahoma.) 


Kentucky: 
Flood  control:  Western  Ten- 
nessee     tributaries,      (See 
Tennessee.) 


Total,    Kentucky    None 

Louisiana : 

Navigation:    Calcasieu    River 

at  Devil's  Elbow 3,700,000 

Flood  Control:  Eastern  Bap- 
Ides  and  South -Central 
Avoyelles    Parishes    16,333.000 


Total,  Louisiana 


19,  033.  000 


Maine: 
NavigaUon:   Prenchboro  Har- 
bor   

Maryland : 

Navigation:  Delaware  Bay- 
Chesapeake  Bay  Water  (Seu 
Delaware). 
Flood  control:  Potomac  River 
Basin,  Sizes  Bridge  Reser- 
voir     . 


40597 


•660,000 


22,476  000 


Massachusetts: 

Navigation:  Edgartown  Har- 
bor   1,  7f,6,000 

Beach  erosion  control :  Revere 
and   Nantasket   Beaches...       2,200,000 

Total,   Massachusetts 3,965,000 

Michigan: 

Black  River   Harbor 484,000 

Ludington  Harbor ._  l,  660,  000 

OtUwa  River  and  Harbor...  848,000 

Total,    Michigan    2,982,000 

Minnesota: 

Flood  control :  Wild  Rice  River 

Twin  Valley  Reservoir 8,359,000 

Mississippi : 
Flood  control:   Steele  Bayou, 

Yazoo  River 3,970,000 

Missouri: 

Flood    control:     Blue    Kiver, 

Vicinity     of     Kansas     City 

(Channel  improvement  and 

four  reservoirs)    (Also  E^an- 

sas)    101,369,000 

Montana  None 

Nebraska None 

Nevada  .- None 

New  Hampshire None 

New  Jersey : 
Navigation :  New  Jersey  coast- 
al Inlets  and  beaches 11,760,000 

New  Mexico None 

New  York  :i 

Navigation:  East  River _.      2,230.000 

Beach  erosion  control: 
South   Shore   of  Lake  On- 
tario,       Fort        Niagara 

State  Park 1,309,000 

Flood  control : 
Scajaquada  Creek  and  trtb- 
utariee  at  Cbeektowaga..       1,020,000 

Total,   New  York „.       4,669,000 

North  Carolina: 
Navigation : 

Manteo   (Shallowbag)    Bay.     10,  789,  000 
Pamlico   Biver   and    More- 
bead    City    2,642.000 

Total,   North   CaroUna.     13.411,000 

North  Dakota : 
Flood  control: 

Sheyenne     River,     Kindred 

Reservoir    $20,000,000 

Sourls     River,     Burlington 

Reservoir    29.240.000 

Total,  North  Dakota 49,240,000 


Ohio: 
Navigation :      Geneva-on-tbe- 
Lake    


606,000 


Oklahoma: 
Flood  oontrol: 

Deep   Fork    River,    Arcadia 
Reservoir    

Arkansas-Red  River  Basin, 
water  quality  control 
(also  Texas  and   Kan- 


») 


24. 900.  000 


6.000,000 


Total,   Oklahoma 29.900,000 


4o;;98 


Ore  ;ou : 
N  ivlgation: 

Coos    Bay »9, 100.000 

Pen  isylvanla     None 

Rhole  Island None 

Sou  ;h  Carolina : 

F  cod   control :    Reedy    River. 

vicinity    Greenville 1,609,000 

Sou  h    Dakota None 

Ten  leasee : 

Pood  control:  Western  Ten- 
nessee Tributaries  (also 
Kentucky)      1,924,000 


Tex  is: 

B  'ach  erosion  control :  Corpus 

Christ!   Beach 525,000 

Fl  ood  control : 
Running    Water    Draw    at 

Plalnvlew 3,200,000 

Arkansas-Red   River   Basin. 

water      quality      control 

(see   Oklahoma) 


Uta  I    ... 
Ven  lont 
Vlrj  inlft 
N  I 


LVlgatlon :  Delaware  Bay- 
Chesapeakee  Bay  Water- 
way (see  Delaware) 
Fl  aod  control :  Potomac  River 
Basin,  Verona  (Staunton) 
Reaen-olr    24,949,000 


Wes 


Tie 
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ST  OF  Projects  by  States — Continued 

Estimated 
Project  Federal  cost 


Total,   Texas- 


3,  726,000 


None 
None 


Washington: 

d  control: 
Wenatchee,     channel      Im- 
provements     , 8,400,000 

Zintel  Canyon.  vicinity 
Kennewlck,  reservoir  and 
channel     improvements..       1,860.000 


Tptal,    Washington 10,360,000 

Virginia None 


Wls<  onsln 
Wyoming    .. 
Puei  to   Rico. 


None 
None 
None 


Grand  total 479,892,000 


COMMrTTS 


aXCOMM  EQUATIONS 


committee   recommends   adoption   of 

projects  and  plans  substantially  as  set 

In  the  bill,  subject  to  certain  qualLfy- 

emarks  as  follows  (details  and  provisions 

items  contained  In  the  bill  are  set  forth 

In  thla  report) : 

Jersey  coastal  inlets  and  be*chea. — 

committee  has  approved  the  authorlza- 

of  this  project  with  the  provision  that 

"hlef  of  Engineers,  during  the  planning 

construction  phase  of  the  project,  take 

measures  to  insure  that  dredged 

used  for  beach  replenishment  does  not 

t^in  polluted  material.  And  In  addition, 

such  other  measures  as  may  be  neces- 

for   the   protection   and   enhancement 

environment. 

lico  River  and  Morehead  City  Harbor, 

—It  is  the  policy  of  the  committee,  gen- 

not  to  include  those  projects  in  the 

that   have  not  been  cleared  by  all  the 

agencies.    Including    the    Office    of 

t  and  Budget.  However,  the  com- 

from  time  to  time,  depending  upon 

circumstances    Involved,    deviates   from 

rule.  An  emergency  situation  exists  at 

harbor  in  that  the  existing  channels  are 

Inadequate  for  the  needs  of  present 

shipping.  Therefore,  the  commlt- 

seen  fit  to  Include  an  item  In  the  bUI 

the  project,  with  the  provision 

construction  shall  not  be  initiated  until 

ved  by  the  President.  This  will  insure 

review  by  the  Office  of  Management 

Budget. 
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Tampa  Harbor.  Fla. — The  committee  de- 
sires that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  during  pre- 
construction  planning,  give  full  consideration 
to  the  feasibility  of  offshore  transfei  facilities 
or  shore  facilities  near  the  mouth  of  Tampa 
Bay,  In  lieu  of  channel  deepening.  The  com- 
mittee also  requests  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers give  further  consideration  to  the 
amount  of  overdepth  dredging  required  for 
safety  of  navigation,  llie  findings  in  these 
matters  should  be  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  at  an  early  date. 
The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  critical 
situation  in  Tampa  Harbor  and  the  urgent 
need  for  providing  improvements  to  accom- 
modate the  need«  of  existing  and  expanding 
commerce.  Therefore,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Is  virged  to  make  the  desired  analysis  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  to  proceed  with  all 
necessary  preparatory  studies  in  advance  of 
detailed  engineering  and  design  In  order  that 
no  delay  will  be  ex|}erlenced  In  providing  the 
necessary  navigation  Improvements  so  vital 
to  this  harbor. 

Mobile  Harbor,  Ala. — The  committee  notes 
that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  made  detailed 
studies  of  two  plana  providing  for  improve- 
ments at  this  harbor.  Plan  A,  the  recom- 
mended plan,  provides  for  certain  improve- 
ments having  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  2>1.  Since 
the  alternative  plan,  plan  B,  is  also  economi- 
cally Justified,  but  less  costly,  the  committee 
desires  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  reexamine 
both  plans  during  preconstruction  planning 
in  order  to  reaffirm  the  recommendations 
made  in  House  Document  91-335. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  also 
described.  In  individual  views  filed  in  the 
report  with  reference  to  specific  projects, 
difSculties  with  problems  that  arise  in 
the  authorization  of  corps  projects. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  omnibus  bill,  it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  the 
requirement  in  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  for  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility,  as  it  was  being  imple- 
mented by  regulations,  was  causing  a 
hardship  to  certain  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  vessels  that  was  In  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  objectives  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  act  to  show  financial  respon- 
sibility. Because  of  the  timing  involved, 
the  committee  chose  to  make  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  to  the  financial  respon- 
sibility subsection  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  in  the  omnibus  bUl  in  order 
to  avoid  such  hardship  and  administra- 
tive redtape.  The  very  limited  amend- 
ment provides  that  owners  and  operators 
of  non-oil-carrying,  non-self-propelled 
barge  units  do  not  have  to  show  evidence 
of  financial  responsibility  to  meet  liabil- 
ities imposed  by  the  act.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  further  that  the  amendment 
in  no  way  affects  liabilities  imposed  by 
the  act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  section  in 
the  report  describing  the  amendment  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  113 

Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended  was  added  by  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
Public  Law  91-224,  AprU  3,  1970.  Subsection 
( p )  ( 1 )  of  the  section  requires  that  any  vessel . 
including  any  barge,  over  300  tons  using  the 
ports  or  w^aters  of  the  United  States  main- 
tain evidence  of  financial  responslbUity  "to 
meet  the  liability  to  the  United  States  [to] 
which  such  vessel  could  be  subjected  under 


this  section."  This  evidence  is  to  be  provided 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Conunisslon  pursuant  to  a  dele- 
gation from  the  President. 

The  regulations  (46  CPR  42).  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  require  owners 
and  operators  of  vessels  over  300  tons,  in- 
cluding dry  cargo  barges,  to  apply  for  certifi- 
cates of  financial  responsibility  covering  all 
such  vessels.  The  certificates  must  be  ob- 
tained before  April  3,  1971,  and  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  applications  for  certifi- 
cates should  be  filed  by  December  31.  1970.  to 
faciUtate  timely  processing.  Owners  and 
operators  must  file  supplemental  informa- 
tion to  inform  the  Commission  of  certain 
transfers  of  the  ownership  or  control  of 
vessels. 

For  iioQOtl  carrying  inland  and  coastal 
owners  and  operators  of  non-self-propelled 
barge  units  compliance  with  the  regulations 
would  be  a  time  consuming  and  costly  proc- 
ess. Furthermore,  many  of  these  barges  are 
chartered  to  successive  operators  on  an  al- 
most dally  basis  so  that  frequent  up>datlngs 
of  Informatlou  covering  these  barges  might 
have  to  be  processed,  fees  charged,  and 
amended  certificates  issued.  In  addition, 
under  proposed  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, each  company  applying  for  a  certificate 
would  have  to  pay  a  $100  application  fee.  plus 
additional  fees  based  on  the  number  and  sizes 
of  the  vessels  involved  for  each  new  certificate 
and  each  amended  certificate  issued. 

SectlMi  11  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  imposed  a  form  of  absolute 
liability  on  those  who  carry  oil.  and  residual 
liability  on  those  who  may  cause  accidents 
resulting  In  the  discharge  of  oil  in  the  navi- 
gable waters.  Since  non-self-propelled  dry 
cargo  barges  would  not  be  directly  liable 
under  the  act.  It  does  not  at  this  time  seem 
necessary  for  owners  of  such  barges  to  meet 
the  same  financial  responsibility  require- 
ments imposed  upon  owners  of  vessels  which 
carry  oU  as  either  cargo  or  fuel.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  with  only  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  number  In  Canada, 
all  owners  and  operators  of  such  non-oll- 
carrylng  barges  are  domestic  corporations 
with  assets  readily  accessible  should  a  lia- 
bility under  act  occur. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  amendment  in 
no  way  affects  the  liability  Imposed  by  the 
act.  Rather.  It  simply  exempts  owners  and 
operators  of  non-oll-caxrylng  inland  and 
coastal  non-self-propelled  barge  units  from 
the  requirement  of  establishing,  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  evidence  oT 
financial  responsibility  to  meet  costs  of  re- 
moval of  oil  discharged  as  a  result  of  an  act 
involving  barges  and  for  which  the  act  im- 
poses liability. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Randolph  joined  with  me  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  committee  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate  step  to  take  to 
remedy  this  situation  which  is  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  under  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act. 

In  looking  toward  the  activity  an- 
nounced by  the  committee  dealing  with 
the  corps,  I  hope  and  expect  that  all  sec- 
tors of  our  society  will  communicate 
their  ideas  on  the  corps'  activities  and 
performance  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  so  that  a  complete  record  ma'y 
be  gathered  by  the  committee  and  any 
reauthorization  of  the  corps  be  based  on 
the  most  complete  evidence  available. 
Also  I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  most  innovative 
ideas  for  new  corps'  activities.  The  issues 
that  will  be  involved  in  these  hearings 
will  be  complex,  involving  as  they  do  the 
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many  values  that  attend  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  4  of  the  report 
there  is  printed  a  statement  entitled 
"Value  of  Civil  Works  Projects."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
on  page  4  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Valtje  or  Crvn,  Works  Peojects 

This  committee  has  become  increasingly 
concerned  over  mounting  public  criticisms 
and  efforts  directed  toward  halting  or  de- 
laying needed  water  resources  Improvements. 
I  The  impacts  of  water  resources  developments 
and  the  changes  they  impose  on  our  natural 
and  human  environment  are  valid  bases  for 
public  inquiry  and  concern;  we  must  seek  to 
obtain  a  prop>er  balance  between  develop- 
ment and  preservation  in  order  to  sustain 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  both 
present  and  future  generations.  In  striving 
for  that  objective  It  is  essential  that  the  full 
range  of  public  Interests  be  considered  In 
arriving  at  the  t>e6t  decision  from  the  overall 
public  viewpoint.  Some  controversy  Is  un- 
avoidable, due  largely  to  honest  differences  of 
(pinion,  but  the  committee  believes  that  the 
differences  should  be  defined,  reconciled.  If 
possible,  and  brought  to  decision  in  due 
course  using  democratic  processes.  It  Is  In 
this  perspective  that  the  committee  has 
acted  on  the  projects  contained  In  this  bill. 

In  all  the  public  discussion  of  a  few  con- 
troversial projects,  the  manifold  and  wide- 
spread accomplishments  of  the  many  proj- 
ects that  have  been  constructed  under  the 
civil  works  program  are  too  often  overlooked. 
These  projects  have  served  their  intended 
purposes  well  and  have  produced  widespread 
public  benefits  far  In  excess  of  what  had  been 
anticipated.  Flood  damages  prevented  by 
corps  projects  to  date  are  estimated  to  total 
919  billion,  or  over  three  times  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  flood  control.  Harbors  and  wa- 
terways built  by  the  corps  carry  almost  1.4 
billion  tons  of  traffic  annually  and  account 
for  about  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  total  of 
intercity  traffic.  The  12  million  kilowatts  of 
installed  hydroelectric  power  capacity  In 
corps  dams  is  a  pollution  free  source  of  elec- 
tric power  and  brings  revenues  of  about  HOO 
mUlion  annually.  Water  storage  in  corps  res- 
ervoirs supplies  about  4  million  people  and 
improves  the  quality  of  our  streams  by  aug- 
menting low  flows.  Construction  of  harbors, 
waterways,  reservoirs  and  the  restoration  of 
our  beaches  has  created  countless  new  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  our  citizens. 
Recorded  visitation  at  corps  projects  exceeds 
250  million  yearly,  and  perhaps  a  like  number 
goes  unrecorded. 

Large  as  these  figures  loom,  they  are  but  a 
partial  appraisal  of  the  true  value  of  this 
program  to  the  American  people.  The  effects 
of  this  program  extend  Into  virtually  all  as- 
pects of  business  activity  and  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  social  well  being 
of  our  people.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  civil  works  program  has 
proven  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Na- 
tion and  its  continuation  at  an  accelerated 
rate  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say  to  demonstrate  the  benefit  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  activities  in  past 
years  that  the  estimated  flood  damages 
prevented  by  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  and  then  later  fimded 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $19  billion.  Harbors 
and  waterways  built  by  the  corps  carry 
almost  1 .4  billion  tons  of  traflQc  annually. 
The  12  million  kilowatts  of  installed 
hydroelectric  power  provide  a  capacity 
which  can  meet  the  heavy  load  which 
falls  upon  electric  systems  at  peak  times 


during  the  day.  Water  storage  in  corps' 
reservoirs  supplies  about  4  million  people 
and  improves  the  quality  of  our  streams 
by  augmenting  low  flows.  Construction  of 
these  facilities  by  the  corps  has  created 
many  new  recreation  opportunities  for 
our  citizens  who  are  interested  in  rec- 
reation, and  these  visits  amoimt  to  over 
250  million  a  year. 

Although  the  report  records  the  value 
of  these  projects,  let  me  say  that  our 
committee,  and  other  committees,  are  not 
wholly  satisfied  to  accept  without  ques- 
tion, the  construction  of  these  projects. 
We  have  announced  in  our  report  (91- 
1422  a  review  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
its  basic  statutes  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  next  2  years  to  determine  if 
we  can  bring  them  into  more  modern 
application. 

So  I  think  the  bill  is  one  which  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
very  much  it  will  be  approved. 

We  do  not  l(x>k  at  the  procedures  for 
project  approval  established  by  the  Con- 
gress lightly.  We  went  over  the  bill  proj- 
ect by  project,  and  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects for  which  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  had  not  yet  recommended 
its  approval,  we  either  refused  the  au- 
thorization of  fimding  or  provided  that 
they  be  funded  only  when  they  were 
cleared  by  that  Office. 

We  also  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  noted, 
the  requirements  for  reports  on  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  these  projects 
which  accompany  the  project  through 
the  review  process,  and  have  insisted  that 
they  be  provided,  again  before  funding 
shall  be  given  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

While  we  have  no  projects  Involving 
the  expenditure  of  major  sums  of  money 
in  this  bill  which  aflfect  Kentucky,  we 
have  been  very  well  considered  in  the 
past  by  the  committee  and  also  by  the 
distinguished  cliairman  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  momentarily? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  West  Virginia  Is  not 
included  in  this  measure,  but  we  hope,  as 
before,  that  In  the  future  we  will  partici- 
pate. We  do  so,  however,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  only  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
and  the  development  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  did  not  realize 
that  we  were  both  in  a  similar  position. 
I  am  glad  that  fact  has  been  cited,  to 
show  that  we  are  not  just  taking  care  of 
ourselves,  as  some  of  our  critics  think, 
and  to  indicate  that  we  look  at  all  proj- 
ects on  their  merits  and  determine  if 
the  procedures  which  have  been  set  by 
Congress  are  strictly  followed  before 
projects  are  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
note,  however,  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved several  provisions  In  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  which  I  had  re- 
quested. I  am  grateful  for  the  Interest 
and  consideration  of  the  chairman,  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  and  to  the  full  committee. 

I  wrote  a  provision,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  as  section  219  of  S. 
4572,  to  provide  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
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with  enforcement  powers  against  dump- 
ing or  disposal  of  refuse,  garl>age,  rub- 
bish, trash,  debris,  or  litter  of  any  kind 
at  water  resource  development  projects 
under  its  jurisdiction.  The  beauty  of 
many  of  our  manmade  lakes  is  threat- 
ened by  heaps  of  trash  and  litter  which 
are  strew-n  across  their  banks.  I  think  it 
is  a  disgrace  that  many  camping  and 
picnicking  areas  around  corps'  lakes  are 
cluttered  with  debris  and  trash.  Msiny 
local  groups  in  my  own  State  of  Kentucky 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  unsightly  conditions  at  rec- 
reational areas.  Visitation  figures  at 
corps  lakes  throughout  the  country  are 
growing  rapidly  and  new  authority  is 
needed  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  clean- 
liness of  these  areas. 

Upon  investigation,  I  found  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  now  has  no  penalties 
for  littering  nor  enforcement  powers 
against  it.  My  proposal  would  provide 
penalties  and  enforcement  powers  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  identical  to  those 
already  in  existence  for  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
It  would  authorize  the  corps  to  issue 
regulations  prohibiting  dumping  and 
litter,  with  penalties  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both,  for  any  violation. 
Persons  designated  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers would  have  the  authority  to  issue 
citations  for  violation.  Persons  charged 
with  a  violation  could  pay  the  citation 
or  appear  before  a  U.S.  magistrate  for 
trial. 

Another  provision,  section  218,  which 
I  authored,  would  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  planning  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  to  encompass  the 
Kentucky  River  palisades  and  reservoir 
projects  in  the  upper  Kentucky  and  Lick- 
ing River  Basin,  Including  the  Red  River 
Gorge  and  the  Cave  Run  Reservoir. 

The  provision  would  instruct  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  help  develop  plans  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  State  for  improve- 
ment of  the  old  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Kentucky  River,  outdoor  recreational 
facilities,  enhancement  and  conservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  measures 
for  environmental  enhancement,  all  with 
a  view  of  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
economic  development  of  the  State.  Gov- 
ernor Nurm  first  approached  me  about 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  national 
recreational  area  in  central  Kentucky. 

The  Senate  committee  bill  in  section 
204  would  authorize  the  Corps  to  cooper- 
ate in  a  comprehensive  imdertaking  to 
construct  an  "open  cut"  in  the  hiu.s  at 
Pikeville,  Ky.  The  open  cut  would  re- 
channel  the  Levisa  Pork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  and  provide  for  the  relocation  of 
U.S.  Route  23  and  the  C.  &  O.  Railway. 
Portions  of  the  land  drained  of  the  Levisa 
Pork  would  be  filled,  creating  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  ideally  suited  for 
industrial,  commercial,  and  residential 
and  civic  development.  The  plan  has  re- 
cently received  national  attention.  It  was 
developed  by  the  city  of  Pikeville  under 
its  model  cities  progr«im,  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
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velopnient  Commission,  and  several  par- 
tlcipat  ng  Federal  agencies. 

The  committee  also  approved  section 
203  of  the  bill,  a  provision  authorizing 
$1,924,  )00  for  charmel  improvement  and 
a  new  diversion  channel  in  Bayou  du 
Chien,  channel  realineraent  and  enlarge- 
ment :n  the  Lake  No.  9  area  of  Pulton 
County,  Ky.,  and  Reelfoot  Lake  Basin, 
Tenn.,  and  a  new  diversion  ditch  to  the 
Missis;  ippi  River.  Flood  protection  is 
leeded  in  this  area.  Flooding  now 
nearly  every  year,  which  causes 
ve  crop  losses  In  the  Reelfoot  Lake 
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President,  section  220,  a  provision 
would  prohibit  the  Corps  of  En- 
from  establishing  a  commercial 
ck  within  the  vicinity  of  a  wild- 
uge  or  reserve,  was  also  added  by 
coknmittee  at  my  request.  While  the 
on  would  have  general  applica- 
t   would   apply   specifically    to   a 
at  the  community  of  Pleasant 
Lake  Cimiberland,  Ky.  The  1950 
plan  for  Lake  Cumberland  called 
:ommercial  dock  at  Caney  Creek. 
1950,  a  community  has  been  estab- 
_  at  Caney  Creek  and  the  area  is 
gjnerally  known  as  "Pleasant  Hill." 
vfildlife  reserve  Is  located  directly 
the  lake  from  Pleasant  Hill.  It 
__  the  largest  deer  herd  In  the 
of  Kentucky,  and  is  managed  by 
department  of  fish  and  wild- 
department  has  gone  on  record 
to   a   commercial   dock   at 
Hill.  The  department  believes 
ercial  dock  would  jeopardize  the 
reserve. 

ddition,  a  commercial  boat  dock 

work  a  considerable  hardship  on 

easant  Hill  community.  The  com- 

was  not  established  in  1950  and 

conditions    have    changed    since 

I  believe  an  alternate  site  can  be 

which  would  not  jeopardize  the 

,  but  would  at  the  same  time 

;he  public  Interest  in  a  commercial 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 

provision,    in   which   I   was 
by  the  committee  chairman  (Mr. 
),  section  223.  authorizes  the 
of  Engineers  to  review  and  study 
eJTects  of  strip  mining  operations 
navigable  rivers  £uid  their  tribu- 
includlng  water  resource  projects 
its  jurisdiction,  and  report  on  such 
to  Congress  within  1  year  from 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  The 
...  authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
to  make  recommendations  as  to 
___  necessary  to  mitigate  any  ad- 
conditions   due    to    strip   mining 
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We  had  a  problem  recently  on  the 
same  lake  which  I  previously  men 
tione<  — Lake  Cimiberland.  The  situation 
invoh  es  the  barging  of  coal  up  and  down 
the  s;ream  and  many  people  in  Ken- 
tucky are  concerned  that  the  barging 
may  jollute  the  lake.  Barging  itself  is 
difflcvlt  tx)  stop,  because  the  law  requires 
that  1  hese  lakes  be  open  to  all  for  navl 
gatioii.  Also,  one  of  the  beneficial  uses 
whicl  the  Corps  of  Engineers  takes  Into 
accou  nt  in  planning  these  projects  is  that 
of  na  agation. 

Baiging  may  or  may  not  pollute  Lake 
Cumlerland  and  its  Impact  depends 
great  y  upon  the  construction  of  proper 
loading  and  unloading  facilities, 


However,  another  potential  pollution 
problem  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
request  for  permission  to  barge  coal  on 
Lake  Cumberland,  is  that  of  acid  mine 
drainage  into  the  lake  from  strip  mines 
located  nearby.  Coal  from  these  mines 
and  its  proximity  to  the  lake  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  barging  permit  request,  for 
the  coal  will  be  barged  to  a  powerplant 
at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  location  of  the  mines  so  close  to 
the  lake  could  itself  endanger  the  quality 
of  the  water. 

So,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  giving  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  authority  to  com- 
mence a  study  of  the  effects  of  strip  min- 
ing operations  on  the  water  resource 
projects  under  their  jurisdiction. 

I  have  one  other  statement  to  make, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

There  is  one  additional  problem  which 
has  developed,  and  which  I  know  has  been 
particularly  noted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  , 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem of  a  change  in  the  purposes  smd  costs 
and  benefits  of  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
project,  particularly  if  it  Is  one  author- 
ized for  a  number  of  years.  Not  only  must 
we  face  the  problem  of  increased  costs, 
but  of  changes  in  purpose  from  time  to 
time.  I  call  to  mind  specifically  a  project 
in  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  has  In- 
volved great  cost,  and  which  has  been 
modified  from  time  to  time. 

I  think  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
that  not  only  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  the  authorizing  committee, 
review  the  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved, to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  conformity  with  the  Initial  pur- 
poses, or  whether  they  have  been  so 
changed  that  we  should  reconsider  their 
authorization  or  provide  for  their  dele- 
tion from  public  works  schedules. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  express  my  great 
appreciation,  for  myself,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  courtesy,  the  fairness,  and 
the  objectivity  of  our  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  .  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion again  also  for  the  wonderful  and 
diligent  work  of  our  staff,  and  I  expect 
that  Senator  Randolph  and  I,  at  an  ap- 
propriate point,  will  place  their  names  In 
the  Record,  so  that  they  will  know  we  do 
appreciate  them,  and  to  help  establish 
their  qualifications  to  someday  take  our 
places. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  do  so  so  that  I  may  reemphaslze  what 
he  has  said  about  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

If  there  is  any  partisanship  In  the 
committee,  I  do  not  know  where  it  exists. 
The  members  have  their  convictions  and 
viewpoints,  but  I  could  never  have  had 
a  finer  challenge  or  a  more  sincere  sense 
of  working  with  people  who  were  knowl- 
edgeable and  cooperative  than  I  have  had 
during  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

I  express  this  feeling  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  personally  very  often, 
but  even  In  the  debate  on  this  measure, 
I  want  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
to  know  and  the  Record  to  refiect  that 


I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  matter, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  risen  at 
this  time — to  express  further  apprecia- 
tion for  the  attitude  of  cooperation  and 
for  the  extreme  effort,  Mr.  President, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  sometimes 
to  adjust  our  thinking,  but  to  come  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  a  consensus  of 
the  committee  membership  after  well- 
considered  and  well-balanced  study  of 
each  and  every  item.  I  believe  we  have 
done  that  on  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  words  of  commendation 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
chaired  by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  know  something  of  that 
committee,  its  work,  and  the  diligence 
that  has  been  expended  by  its  members. 
They  have  gone  to  great  lengths  in  deter- 
mining the  cost-benefit  ratios  which  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  economic 
viability  of  these  projects. 

When  we  deal  with  fiood  control,  for 
example,  we  are  dealing  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country;  and  if  Senators  will  read 
the  committee  report,  they  will  find  many 
projects  devoted  to  flood  control  and 
similar  related  endeavors. 

I  know  the  committee  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job.  I  know  It  from  my  person- 
al vantage  point,  of  which  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Senate  of  one  aspect.  This 
committee  held  field  hearings  in  North 
Dakota,  received  evidence  at  first  hand, 
listened  to  a  great  many  witnesses,  and 
Informed  themselves  fully  on  the  mat- 
ters under  consideration. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  and 
to  his  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  "We  are  very  grateful 
for  the  way  you  have  handled  these  mat- 
ters, and  express  our  appreciation  to  all 
of  you." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  colleague  to  refresh  my  memory  on 
the  location  of  the  site  where  we  held 
the  hearing  in  North  Dakota  on  the  first 
day. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  On  the  first  day  It  was 
held  at  Walhalla,  up  near  the  Canadian 
border. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  do  this  for  a 
reason,  because  In  a  sense  it  is  Indian 
country,  or  at  least  in  backgroimd. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Related.  The  Indian 
country  referred  to  is  the  Charging 
Eagle  Bay  project. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  sometimes  It  Is 
well  to  pause  for  2  or  3  minutes  and 
reflect  on  our  findings,  as  I  do  now  with 
reference  to  a  particular  area  of  the 
country  where  I  had  the  responsibility 
to  chair  these  hearings. 

There  were  1,500  people  who  came 
together  In  that  high  school  gymnasium. 
I  remember  this  part  very  well.  They 
were  not  people  who  had  traveled  a  few 
miles,  you  know,  and  objected  because 
there  was  not  a  subway,  but  people  who 
had  come  from  hundreds  of  miles  to  be 
present  at  that  hearing. 

Those  people  had  many  problems,  but 
few  complaints.  As  Senators  know,  there 
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Is  a  difference  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  some  of  those  situations. 
They  came  there  because  they  were  In- 
tensely interested  in  the  development 
of  their  State,  the  protection  of  its  wild- 
life, and  the  utilization  of  Its  water  re- 
sources. 

I  am  stressing  this  point  because  I 
saw  evidence  there  of  something  about 
this  country  that  encourages  me. 

I,  of  course,  read  the  headlines  and  see 
through  television  the  pictures  which  so 
often  accentuates  the  disturbances  to 
our  society  from  the  youth  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  I  saw,  on  this  oc- 
casion, at  least  500  high  school  boys 
and  girls,  who  came  in  relays — I  call 
it  relays,  because  as  one  group  left  to 
go  back  to  their  class  studies,  another 
group  would  come  in.  I  believe  perhaps 
100  at  a  time  would  move  in  and  out. 

I  saw  young  people  who  were  listen- 
ing to  those  hearings,  who  were  con- 
cerned, yes,  about  the  environment,  as 
some  of  them  expressed  to  me  personally. 
But  they  came.  They  had  a  sense  of  cour- 
tesy and  propriety.  I  do  not  know  who 
taught  it,  whether  it  came  from  parents 
who  are  still  close  to  their  children  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  who  give 
them,  not  so  much  of  their  aflluence  from 
the  standpoint  of  finances,  but  give  to 
their  children  time. 

The  child  or  young  person  does  not  al- 
ways need  so  much  in  the  way  of  mate- 
rial things  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 
an  affluent  society;  but  the  parents,  the 
father  and  mother,  need  to  give  to  their 
young,  their  children,  their  time  and 
their  attention.  And  I  saw  there  that 
someone,  including,  I  am  sure,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staffs,  had  done 
that. 

I  realize  that  young  people,  of  course, 
are  vigorous  and  active,  and  they  move 
about,  and  understandably  would  not  sit, 
perhaps,  as  some  person  50  years  of  age 
would  sit.  But  they  were  part  of  that 
hearing,  and  I  shall  never  forget  this 
experience,  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota. 

As  I  have  stated,  sometimes  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  in  the  Senate  to 
speak  of  the  positive  rather  than 
to  accentuate  the  negative  in  reference 
to  our  young  people,  because  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  what  I  have  said,  there  is  every 
reason  for  me  to  document  it  as  I  have 
done. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  might  add,  on  be- 
half of  those  young  people  and  all  the 
Citizens  of  our  State,  that  we  appreciate 
greatly  the  work  and  time  spent  by  the 
committee  in  seeking  solutions  to  some 
real  problems  in  our  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  35  after  line  21  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 224.  and  on  line  22  change  the  section 
number  from  224  to  225 : 
.  ^•^'^-  224.  It  is  the  Intent  ot  Congress  that 
wie  objectives  of  enhancing  regional  eco- 
nomlc  development,  the  quality  of  the  total 
environment.  Including  its  protection  and 
improvement,  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 


the  United  States,  and  the  national  economic 
development  are  the  objectives  to  be  Included 
In  federally  financed  water  resource  proj- 
ects, and  In  the  evaluation  of  benefits  and 
costs  attributable  thereto." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Bdrdick).  before  discussing  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  as 
well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  the  very  excellent  or.inibus 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  bill 
they  and  their  committee  on  Public 
Works  have  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  If  we  are  to  be  worthy  stewards 
of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation,  we  must  give  a  high  priority  to 
the  development  and  preservation  of 
these  pricelss  resources.  The  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  is  recog- 
nized as  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
wise  use  and  preservation  of  our  land 
and  water  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
deals  with  public  works,  I  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  as  well  as  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
During  the  course  of  the  last  20  years, 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the 
beneflcial  use  of  our  waters  in  order  to 
provide  navigation.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  happen  to  our  country — partic- 
ularly in  the  present  situation  with  re- 
spect to  our  railroads  in  which  we  are 

having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  now 

had  we  not  provided  for  our  inland  wa- 
terways. 

I  well  remember  that  of  the  14  locks 
and  dams  that  were  constructed  on  the 
Ohio  River  as  weU  as  the  several  locks 
and  dams  on  the  Monongahela  River 
which  provides  navigation  to  Pittsburgh 
and  from  Pittsburgh  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  clear  on  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Many  of  these  projects  were 
put  into  the  appropriation  bills  as  un- 
budgeted  Items.  They  were  well  thought 
through,  not  only  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  but  also  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. Had  we  not  provided  those  funds, 
our  country  would  be  In  a  bad  way  at 
the  moment  in  regard  to  bulk  transpor- 
tation. 

Today,  we  have  barge  services,  as  I 
have  just  indicated,  down  the  Monon- 
gahela River  to  Pittsburgh,  and  from 
Pittsburgh  clear  on  down  to  the  gulf.  In 
the  early  part  of  next  year,  we  will  have 
barge  service  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  the 
Arkansas  River  clear  on  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  Missouri  River 
we  are  providing  for  navigation  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  so  that  we  now  have 
transportation  clear  on  down  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  on  down  to  the  gulf. 

We  have  provided  similar  facilities  in 
the  Northwest,  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  Snake  Rivers.  We  have  provided  for 
navigation  on  the  Alabama  and  Coosa 
Rivers,  so  that  now  we  are  able  to  have 
transportation  on  those  streams  from 
Georgia,  on  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
We  are  now  working  on  a  project  to 
provide  transportation  from  the  gulf, 
via  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  Rivers 
into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
We  are  doing  all  of  this  so  that  we  can 
make  our  rivers  work  for  ua. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing better  Congress  could  do  for  the 
American  pec^le  than  to  provide  fimds 
for  the  construction  of  these  projects, 
which  not  only  protect  and  preserve  the 
two  greatest  resources  we  have — land 
and  water— and  at  the  same  time  make 
them  work  for  us. 

I  am  happy  that  In  the  past  16  years, 
since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pubhc  Works,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  have  been 
able,  with  the  assLtance  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  provide  for  all  this  water 
transportation,  as  well  as  hydroelectric 
power,  flood  control,  and  similar  water 
resource  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
express  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
objectives  of  enhancing  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  the  quality  of  the 
total  envirormient,  including  its  protec- 
tion and  improvement,  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
national  economic  development  are  ob- 
jectives to  be  included  in  federally  fi- 
nanced water  resources  projects  and  in 
the  evaluation  of  beneflts  and  costs  at- 
tributable thereto.  For  many  reasons  It 
is  essential  that  Congress  at  this  time 
adopt  such  a  statement  of  policy. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
appears  to  be  hostile  to  the  entire  water 
resource  program.  Both  last  year  and  this 
year  that  Office  has  reconunended  the 
placing  in  budgetary  reserve  all  congres- 
sional add  ons  for  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

When  the  Water  Resources  Council  in- 
creased the  discount  rate  a  commitment 
was  made  that  the  Council  would  review 
the  standards  and  procedures  for  formu- 
lating and  evaluating  water  resource 
projects  with  a  view  to  Including  all 
beneflts  in  project  evaluation.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  success- 
fully delayed  the  implementation  of  the 
report  of  the  task  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Donald  B.  Rice,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  W.  Don  Maughan,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Water  Resource  Council 
dated  December  2, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
To  Mr.  W.  Don  Maughan.  ExecuUve  Director, 

Water  Resources  Council. 
Subject:  Proposed  principles,  standards,  pro- 
cedures for  formulating  and  evaluating 
water  resource  plans  and  projects. 
This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 29,   1970,  to  Mr.  Weinberger  on  the 
above  subject. 

As  Mr.  Weinberger  Indicated  at  our  meet- 
ing with  you  and  representatives  of  th« 
members  of  the  Council  on  October  7,  tha 
proposed  principles  and  standards  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  because  of  the  long 
range  Implication  of  these  guidelines  on  fu- 
ture water  resource  development.  We,  there- 
fore, are  making  an  Intensive  reWew  to  as- 
sure that  this  Is  the  best  p>oe8lble  planning 
tool  from  the  Administration's  standpoint. 
As  promised,  our  views  will  be  furnished  to 
the  OouncU  within  90  days. 

So  far,  we  have  noted  some  changes  that 
we  believe  should  be  made  in  the  proposed 
standards.  We  believe  the  following  changes 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  goal  of  better  de- 
cision making  in  water  resource  Investment*. 
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AOOrnONAL  NON-rEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN 
DEVELOPMENT   COSTS 

Everyone  agreed  at  the  October  7  meeting 
ttat  beneficiaries  of  water  resource  project* 
Btould  be  reqiilred  to  participate  more  In 
tte  costs  for  project  development.  Except 
fc  r  recommendations  regarding  cost  sharing 
fo  r  water  quality  control,  the  WRC  task  force 
re»mmends  no  change  In  current  poUdee 
re  yarding  apportionment  of  cost*  to  local  In- 
te'«8t6. 

We  commend  the  task  force  for  Its  pro- 
pcsal  for  water  quality  control  cost  shailng 
ar  d  concur  In  that  recommendation.  How- 
e-v  er,  other  cost-sharing  proposals  are  also 
iweded.  Non-Federal  Interests  should  be  re- 
qilred  to  pay  substantially  more  of  the  In- 
vestment costs  In  the  future.  For  example, 
loial  cost  sharing  for  flood  control  projects 
should  be  consistent  with  the  Federal  flood 
la  )uranc«  program.  More  Importantly,  equity 
csUs  for  Increased  local  participation  In 
wi  ,t€r  development  projects. 

WRC  Is  considering  new  cost  sharing  poU- 
cli «  for  flood  control.  We  strongly  lU'ge  that 
th  is  study  be  concluded  soon  silnce  It  has 
b€»n  Identified  as  a  possible  1972  program 
re  orm  by  the  President.  This  study  should 
b<  approved  prior  to  approval  of  the  pro- 
p<  s«d  principles  and  standards. 

DISCOUNT    RATE 

[n  determining  the  discount  rate  for  gov- 
er  iment  investments  In  water  resources,  we 
b€  lleve  that  the  real  opportunity  cost  of  cap- 
Itii  should  be  used.  We  recognize  that  the 
ra  ;e  of  movement  from  the  current  level  of 
5Vi  percent  will  have  to  be  worked  out  but 
a  ilgnlflcant  Increase  from  the  current  level 
sh  3uld  be  made  Immediately. 

MULTIPLE-OBJECTIVES 

rhe  task  force  report  provides  for  the  rec- 
OE  imendatlon  of  plans  to  meet  objectives  of 
re)  ;lonal  development,  environmental  qual- 
ity and  quality  of  life  even  when  costs,  on  a 
nt  tlonal  Income  basis  exceed  the  benefits. 
W !  Strongly  disagree  and  believe  no  plan 
Bh  jTild  be  recommended  unless  the  addition 
to  national  Income  exceeds  the  costs. 
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BENEFITS  FROM  INCREASES  IN  OTTTPUT  RESTTLTINO 
FROM    EXTERNAL    ECONOMIES 

rhe  task  force  recommends  that  external 
ec  )nomlcs  and  diseconomies  resulting  from 
w<  ter  development  be  Included  in  planning 
re  lorts.  It  recognizes  that  present  techniques 
ar  !  not  well  developed  for  measuring  external 
ec  momles  and  diseconomies.  We  do  not  agree 
thJit  those  economies  or  diseconomies  at- 
trl  butable  to  influencing  the  economies  of 
of  processors  or  other  producers  shotild 
Included  eis  benefits  to  a  water  resource 
project.  Where  such  economies  exist,  they  not 
Eire  tilmost  Impossible  to  measure  but 
probably  offset  by  reverse  phenomena 
However,  external  effects  caused 
a  project  such  as  increased  costs  Imposed 
parties  other  than  project  beneficiaries  can 
evaluated  with  sufficient  confidence  to 
warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  national  bene- 
fit -to-cost  estimates. 

BEfiEriTS    FROM    TTTILIZATION    OF     TTNEMPLOTED 
AND    TTNDEREMPLOTED    RESOURCES 

rhe  task  force  report  states  that  benefits 
Bh  3Uld  be  counted  when  a  water  plan  creates 
ax  opportunity  to  use  resources  that  would 
be  unemployed  or  underemployed  In  the  ab- 
se  ice  of  the  plan.  The  report  states  that  utl- 
ll2  fttlon  of  such  resources  may  come  about 
(a)  as  a  result  of  Implementing  a  plan,  In- 
cli  tdlng  construction,  operation,  malnte- 
m  nee.  or  replacement;  (b)  as  a  result  of  the 
us }  of  Intermediate  goods  and  services  re- 
STjltlng  from  the  plan;  or  fc)  as  a  result  of 
ex  sanslon  of  output  by  firms  who  are  In- 
dl  ectly  affected  by  the  installation  of  the 
pr>Ject  or  indirectly  affected  by  consumers 
ard  firms  who  use  final  and  intermediate 
gcods. 


Use  of  unemployed  or  underemployed  re- 
sources, namely  manpower,  on  a  project  la 
now  counted  as  area  redevelopment  bene* 
fits.  Counting  benefits  under  (b)  EUid  (c) 
above  are  conjectural;  for  example,  the  em- 
ployment of  unemployed  persons  In  an  area 
because  an  Industrial  plant  Is  expected  to 
locate  there  because  of  flood  protection  to 
be  provided  by  a  project.  It  Is  difficult  to 
forecast  plant  locations.  In  addition,  the 
plant  may  only  relocate  from  one  region  to 
another  so  that  there  is  no  net  addition  to 
national  income.  Also,  a  plant  planned  for  one 
location  In  a  region  might  locate  in  Jinother 
area  within  the  region  because  of  the  project, 
In  which  case,  there  Is  no  net  addition  to  the 
region  attributable  to  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  private  in- 
vestments required  to  produce  these  bene- 
fits, non-Federal  public  Investments,  such  as 
streets,  water  supply  and  sewers,  may  also 
be  required  before  the  benefits  will  occur. 
Thus,  these  types  of  benefits  are  not  only 
conjectural  but  must  be  allocated  among  the 
various  Investments. 

Benefits  from  the  use  of  underemployed  or 
unemployed  resources  In  (b)  and  (c)  above 
should  not  be  included  in  the  national  In- 
come account  and  only  Included  in  the  re- 
gional development  account  as  a  side  calcu- 
lation for  Information  as  to  possibilities  and 
not  enter  into  the  benefit-cost  analysis  of 
the  cost  allocation. 

BASIN-WIDE  ANALYSIS 

The  standards  will  apply  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  framework  studies  or  assessments, 
regional  or  river  basin  studies,  and  imple- 
mentation (individual  project)  studies. 
Conceptually,  basin-wide  or  regional  analy- 
sis Is  the  proper  way  to  formiilate  water  re- 
source plans.  In  particular,  one  should  be 
careful  to  eliminate  double  counting  from 
the  same  population  base;  P*urther,  this 
should  assure  a  multi-Eigency  effort  which 
will  facilitate  trade-offs  among  agency  ob- 
jectives. In  addition,  however,  water  devel- 
opment should  be  an  Integral  and  necessary 
part  of  a  regional  economic  development 
plan  prepared  by  others  than  water  planners. 

INTERNAL    KTFICIENCIES     (INCRXMENTAL 
ANALYSIS) 

The  standards  need  a  stronger  statement 
on  the  use  of  Incremental  analysis  to  deter- 
mine optimum  scale  of  development.  The 
statement  should  stress  the  optimization  of 
each  project  of  a  group  of  projects,  and  in- 
cluding each  separable  segment  and  each 
purpose  of  a  project,  as  well  as  optimizing 
the  scale  of  physical  development. 

APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSED  PRINCIPLES,  STANDARDS, 
AND  PROCEDURES 

We  agree  that  the  President  should  ap- 
prove the  statement  of  principles.  With  re- 
gard to  the  approval  of  the  statement  of 
standards,  we  believe  it  would  be  an  appro- 
priate task  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  standards,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples, win  guide  the  course  of  future  water 
resources  planning  and  development.  The 
importance  of  the  standards  suggests  that 
the  review  and  approval  responsibility 
should  be  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

OTHER    ISSUES 

There  are  other  areas  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  and  now  have  under  delibera- 
tion. We  will  communicate  with  you  on 
these  at  a  later  time.  Examples  are: 

Proposal  to  apply  standards  to  activities 
not  now  covered  by  water  resources  stand- 
ards, primarily   land  resources. 

Proposed  procedures  for  calculating  navi- 
gation, recreation  and  agricultural  related 
benefits. 

Practicability  of  the  social  well-being  or 
quality  of  life  objective  as  an  explicit  plan- 
ning objective. 

Implication  of  publishing  a  national  pro- 
E^ram  for  water  resource  development. 


Recommended  cost  allocation  procedures 
compared  to  other  alternatives. 

Validity  of  projections  set  forth  In  the 
standards  to  be  used  in  planning. 

Criteria  for  establishing  period  of  analysis 
for  a  water  resource  plan. 

We  are  furnishing  this  information  in 
order  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  Council's 
request  for  o\ir  views  on  the  proposed  prin- 
ciples and  standards.  This  should  allow  you 
to  focus  early  on  some  major  areas  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  Council's  task  force 
and  OMB.  OMB  staff,  of  course,  is  available 
to  work  with  you  on  this  matter. 

Donald  B.  Rice, 
Assistant  Director. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Among  other  things. 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  OfiBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  expresses  the  view 
that  the  discount  rate  should  be  the  op- 
portimity  cost  of  money — that  is,  some- 
where between  10  and  15  percent — and 
that  only  national  income  benefits  should 
be  used  in  determining  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio   of  water  resource  projects. 

If  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  allowed  to  prevaU,  it  will  ef- 
fectively sound  the  death  knell  of  water 
and  land  resource  projects  at  the  very 
time  we  should  be  expanding  our  efforts 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  this  for  quite  some  time.  Other  de- 
partments use  such  benefits,  and,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  water  re- 
source projects  cannot  do  the  same.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  will  con- 
sider this  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference, because  I  think  it  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  any  of  the  projects  that  he  is  now 
advocating  for  authorization.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  believe  it  is  in  accordance  with 
his  letters  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  di- 
recting that  secondary  benefits  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Corps  of  Elnglneers'  eco- 
nomic analyses. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  knowl- 
edgeable colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  presents 
this  amendment  for  our  consideration. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  him  prior  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  committee's  action.  It 
is  my  feeling,  a  personal  feeling — I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee — that  we  attempt 
to  cooperate  in  these  matters;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  would  like  to  deny  con- 
sideration of  secondary  benefits  in  proj- 
ect evaluation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing. 

Not  only  would  they  like  to  deny  many 
valuable  resource  projects,  but  also.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  If  carried 
out,  would  negate  what  Congress  has 
done. 

Mr.  EIjLENDER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  expressed  In  sec- 
tion 206 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  which  was 
passed  in  1965.  I  feel  that  this  matter 
should  go  to  conference.  I  hope  that  we 
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can  accept  the  amendment  and  take  It 
to  conference. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  wish  for  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  to  discuss  this 
matter  but  I  am  in  agreement  with  what 
ha:  been  correctly  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
amendment  but  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  believe  I  imderstand  It. 
As  an  ex  ofiQcio  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  I  observe  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  sits  there 
day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour  and 
hears  every  witness  on  any  project  before 
him.  I  have  heard  him  question  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  diligently,  with  ardor 
and  with  force,  just  to  be  sure  they  are 
sustaining  the  intentions  of  Congress.  I 
have  heard  the  Senator  express  some  dis- 
pleasure that  the  original  purposes  of  the 
act.  that  is,  to  provide  navigation,  flood 
protection,  and  the  ancillary  uses  such  as 
power    development,     recreation,     and 

water  supply 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Water  pollution. 
Mr.  COOPER.   Yes,   water   pollution. 
The  Senator  has  always  felt  the  main 
emphasis  in  corps  activities  should  be 
on  the  principal  purposes  of  the  act 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   COOPER.    The   subject   of   the 
amendment  goes,  as  I  imderstand  it.  to 
what  has  been  called  a  secondary  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right.  That 
should  be  considered  in  evaluating  the 
benefit-to-cost  ratio. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  not  pre- 
scribing any  particular  evaluation. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  none  at  all. 
Mr.  COOPER.  So  that  the  matter  of 
whether  it  should  be  approved  or  funded 
would  be  decided  in  the  authorization 
committee  and  also  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Because  of  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had,  not  only  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  but  sitting  as  an  ex 
ofiBcio  member  of  the  Senator's  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  knowing  his 
position  on  many  projects,  I  think  it  is 
a  valuable  amendment  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  for  S.  4572,  the  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  con- 
trol authorization  bill. 

The  50  authorized  projects,  together 
with  various  changes  incorporated  in 
this  biU,  have  been  detailed  in  a  most 
persuasive  manner  by  Chairman  Ran- 
MLPH  and  Senator  Cooper,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works.  They 
have  explained  the  many  benefits  this 
legislaUon  brings  to  our  Nation.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  repetitive,  so  I  wiU  concen- 
trate my  remarks  on  a  couple  of  points. 

One  project  in  this  legislation  has  par- 
ticular benefits  for  the  citizens  of  my 
State  of  Delaware.  This  is  the  Delaware 
Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway,  author- 
^ed  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of  $6,- 
887,000  and  described  hi  House  Docu- 
ment 91-400. 


According  to  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimates,  the  project  wiU  create  benefits 
of  $969,000  annually  at  a  beneflt-cost 
ratio  of  1.3  to  1. 

Stretching  from  Lewes,  Del.,  145  miles 
southward  to  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  this 
project  would  Improve  the  existing  wa- 
terways along  the  route  and  create  a 
new,  protected  channel  for  small  craft 
in  other  spots  on  the  route. 

Construction  of  the  waterway  will 
create  new  boating  opportunities  for 
residents  and  vacationers  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
and  enable  them  to  realize  more  fully 
the  area's  recreational  potential. 

When  completed,  the  waterway  would 
have  a  minimum  depth  of  6  feet  and  a 
width  of  no  less  than  100  feet  along 
most  of  its  length.  This  will  necessitate 
widening  and  deepening  the  channel  in 
various  sections  of  Delaware.  The  As- 
sawoman  Canal  near  Bethany  Beach,  for 
example,  would  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
6  feet  from  its  present  depth  of  4 
feet,  and  widened  to  60  feet  from  the  ex- 
isting 20  feet. 

But  this  project  offers  more  than  in- 
creased recreational  opportunity  when 
our  Nation  seeks  to  leave  our  polluted 
cities  for  the  cleaner  environment  of  our 
coasts  and  mountains.  The  project  will 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  passage  for 
vessels  that  now  must  face  the  perils  of 
the  open  sea  at  several  stretches  along 
the  route. 

This  waterway  project,  I  must  note, 
calls  for  a  significant  local  contribution 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  expense. 
Some  $3,316,000,  most  of  it  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State  of  Delaware  for  re- 
placement of  bridges  over  existing  seg- 
ments of  the  waterway,  will  be  spent  by 
the  three  participating  States.  With  this 
indication  of  local  support,  I  believe  this 
project  should  be  authorized  in  this  bill. 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues. 

Turning  to  another  topic,  I  wish  to 
point  out  a  most  significant  development 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  This  is  the 
submission  of  the  statements  on  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  these  projects. 

Several  provisos  were  added  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  incorporating  views 
contained  in  these  statements  as  well  as 
the  views  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  provisos  are  intended 
to  assure  that  each  project  receives  on- 
going examination  during  both  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  stages. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  re- 
iterate my  support  for  this  bill.  I  filed 
individual  views  that  discussed  some 
specific  interest  of  mine  looking  toward 
future  omnibus  legislation.  These  Indi- 
vidual views  in  no  way  lessen  my  belief 
that  this  is  a  sound  and  necessary  bill.  I 
support  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  24,  between  lines  lO  and  11  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sabine  River  Basin 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Sabine  River  Basin.  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tiaUy  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  91-000.  except  that  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  is  authorized  for  Initia- 
tion and  partial  accomplishment  of  the 
project." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  language  is  identical  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill,  on  page  21,  lines 
17  through  23.  It  was  not  included  In  the 
Senate  bill  because  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  not  cleared  It  at  that  time 

.  f.-^**'"^^  °f  Engmeers  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  now  advise  that  they  have 
cleared  this  project  to  the  extent  of  $40 
m  ion.  The  whole  project  totals  $190 
million.  They  wUl  not  be  constructing 
part  of  it  until  1990,  but  Texas  will  go 
ahead  and  build  part  of  it  itself,  at  its 
own  expense,  because  the  project  cannot 
be  delayed  that  long.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  cleared  this  unit  for  the  compre- 
hensive Sabine  River  Basin  Development 
Project,  for  $40  million.  That  is  just  a 
segment,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
project,  and  all  that  U  authorized  We 
are  not  asking  for  authorization  of  the 
entire  comprehensive  basin  plan  but 
only  the  emergency  part  which  would 
cost  $40  million. 

I  hold  a  report  In  my  hand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, showing  the  strong  need  for  this 
project. 

The  Sabine  River  is  in  the  easternmost 
part  of  Texas,  formhig  for  265  miles 
a  boundary  line  between  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  It  has  been  slower  getting  de- 
veloped, because  it  is  a  boundary  line 
river.  But  on  Its  upper  reaches  tlie  river 
Is  entirely  within  the  State  and  on  the 
lower  reaches  it  is  a  boundary  between 
the  States.  We  have  here  testimony  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  September 
30  which  gives  the  size  and  location  of 
the  drainage  area,  which  ccn-ers  9  756 
square  miles.  Of  that  drahiage  area, 
7.426  square  miles  are  in  Texas  and  2.330 
square  miles  are  in  Louisiana.  While 
three-quarters  of  the  drainage  area  is 
in  my  State,  the  river  constitutes  the 
boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Loui- 
siana for  265  miles.  The  river  rises  in 
Collin  and  Hunt  Counties  in  Texas  about 
35  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  and  flows 
southeasterly  about  310  miles  to  the 
Texas-Louisiana  State  line,  then  south- 
erly along  the  State  line  for  about  265 
miles  to  the  head  of  Sabine  Lake  near 
Orange.  Tex.  The  Sabine  Lake  is  a 
brackish,  salt  water  lake,  openmg  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  report  is  in  response  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
were  adopted  on  March  20,  1945,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House,  adopted  on  June  3,  1959. 

There  are  no  major  Federal  flood  con- 
trol or  multipurpose  reservoirs  in  the 
basin.  That  is  unusual  for  that  large  a 
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basin,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  It  Is 
a  boundary  line  and  has  been  the  subject 
o;  disputes  between  the  States  which 
n  )w  have  been  happily  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s(  nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  statement  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
n  ;ers,  covering  the  cost  estimates,  of  the 
b  (neflt-to-cost  ratios,  the  status  of  the 
tuo  States,  the  E>epartment  of  Trans- 
p)rtation's  favorable  report,  as  well  as 
KUD's,  the  Army  Engineers,  together 
w  th  a  letter  to  me  dated  October  1,  1970, 
b  r  Ray  Roberts,  the  Representative  from 
Texas  in  whose  district  a  considerable 
p  )rtion  of  this  watershed  lies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a  I  follows: 

Congress  op  the  UNrrsD  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTATmts, 
Washington,  DC,  October  1, 1970. 
H3n.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

0  d  Senate  Office  Building, 
^  ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Attached  U  testimony  pre- 
n  nted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Sa- 
b  ne  River  Basin  Development  project  before 
tl  le  House  Public  Works  Committee  on  Sep- 
t«  mber  30. 

As  you  know,  this  project  has  been  In  the 
d  svelopment  stages  for  some  twenty  years 
a  Id  Involves  flood  control  on  the  Sabine 
fiom  Its  source  In  Hunt  County  to  where  It 
fl  )ws  Into  Sabine  Bay.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
hi  i3  recommended  three  major  reservoirs  at 
Mneola,  Lake  Pork,  and  Big  Sandy.  In  addl- 
tlsn.  navigation  Improvement  Is  recommend- 
e<l  from  Morgan  Bluff  to  Echo  and  a  local 
fl  )od  protection  project  for  Greenville.  Texas. 
T 16  State  and  local  sponsors  will  provide 
n  ore  than  tSO  million  for  the  project. 

This  was  the  first  Plan  n  Basin  Develop- 
n  ent  project  to  receive  approval  of  the  Presl- 
d  tnt's  Water  Resources  Council.  The  repwrt 
Wfcs  submitted  to  President  Nixon  in  Decem- 
b  sr.  1969.  Subsequent  hearings  were  ordered 
b  r  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Review  Bo&rd  to 
U  sure  that  ecological  factors  were  properly 
considered.  There  Is  every  reason  to  expect 
tl  lat  the  House  will  recommend  the  Sabine 
H  Iver  Development  project  as  a  model  for 
fv  ture  basin  water  resource  development. 

The  project  did  not  clear  the  Federal  Agen- 
c  es  In  time  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Pibllc  Works  Committee.  I  appreciate  the 
w  ork  you  have  done  on  this  project,  and  I 
h  ape  you  will  contact  the  Members  of  the 
C  Dmmlttee  who  are  likely  to  be  Conferees  on 
tlie  Omnibus  Flood  Control  bill  and  seek 
t]  lelr  assistance  in  holding  the  project  In 
tl  le  Conference  Report. 
Sincerely. 

Rat. 

S IBINE   RrvxH   Basin,   Texas    and   LotnsiANA 

Location:  The  Sabine  River  Basin  Includes 

a  1  or  portions  of  20  counties  in  eastern  Texas 

a  Id    seven    parishes    In    western    Louisiana. 

1  he  Sabine  River  and  its  tributaries  drain 
a  1  area  of  9.756  square  miles,  of  which  7.426 
8<iuare  miles  are  in  Texas  and  2.330  square 
n  lies  in  Louisiana.  The  river  rises  in  Collin 
a  Id  Hunt  Counties.  Texas,  about  35  miles 
n  jrtheast  of  Dallas  and  flows  southeasterly 
a  Kiut  310  miles  to  the  T^xas-Loulslana 
81  atellne.  then  southerly  along  the  state- 
11  ae  for  about  265  miles  to  the  head  of 
Siblne  Lake  near  Orange.  Texas, 

Authority:  The  report  Is  in  response  to 
ri  solutions  of  the  Convmlttee  on  Flood  Con- 
ti  ol.  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
a  lopted  20  March  1945,  and  the  Committee 
Ol  Public  Works  of  the  United  States  House 
o  '  Representatives,  adopted  3  June  1949. 

Existing  Projects:  There  are  no  major  Ped- 
e:  al  flood  oontrol  or  multiple  purpose  res- 
« -volrs  in  the  basin.  Existing  Federal  naviga- 


tion projects  In  the  basin  Include  the  Oulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  deep  draft  Sabine 
River  channel  to  Orange,  Texas  and  the  Shal- 
low draft  channel  In  Adams  and  Cow  Bayous. 
A  PL  566  watershed  projection  and  flood  pre- 
vention project  has  been  developed  on  the 
Upper  Lake  Pork  Creek  drainage.  Non-Ped- 
eral  Interests  have  constructed  11  reservoirs 
with  individual  storage  capacities  of  more 
than  5,000  acre-feet  and  one  group  of  6  ofT- 
channel  reservoirs  having  an  ag^gregate 
storage  of  7,550  acre-feet  primarily  for  water 
supply.  The  Sabine  River  Authority  of  Texas 
has  developed  the  Lake  Tawakonl  project  for 
water  supply  and  recreaitlon  and  the  Sabine 
River  Authority  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  has 
developed  the  Toledo  Bend  project  for  water 
supply,  hydroelectric  power  and  recreation. 

Problems:  Frequent  flooding  occurs 
throughout  the  Sabine  River  basin  with 
over  500,000  acres  of  land  along  the  main 
stem  and  lower  reaches  of  major  tributaries 
subject  to  flooding.  Local  efforts  to  protect 
flood  plain  lands  by  construction  of  levees 
or  channel  straightening  have  been  Ineffec- 
tive and  costly  since  the  Improvements  liave 
been  repeatedly  overtopped,  broken,  or  de- 
stroyed. Average  annual  flood  damages  on 
the  main  stem  and  major  tributaries  are 
estimated  at  approximately  95.2  million.  By. 
the  year  2020.  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  requirements  are  projected  to  Increase 
9  times  the  1960  use  of  77.4  million  gallons 
per  day.  Present  water-oriented  outdoor  re- 
creational demands  on  the  basin  are  es- 
timated at  7.5  million  recreation-days,  of 
which  Ashing  accounts  for  about  one-half 
of  this  total.  By  the  year  1980  these  demands 
are  expected  to  double  and  by  2020  a  nearly 
5-fold  Increase  can  be  expected. 

Recommended  Improvements :  Construc- 
tion is  recommended  for  the  Mlneola,  Lake 
Pork  and  Big  Sandy  multiple-purpose  dam 
and  reservoir  projects  for  flood  control,  water 
supply  and  recreation;  the  local  flood  protec- 
tion project  at  Greenville,  Texas;  and  the 
commercial  barge  navigation  channel  about 
5.3  miles  long  from  Ek:ho  to  Morgan  Bluff, 
Texas.  The  reservoir  projects  constitute  a 
system  that  would  meet  Immediately  fore- 
seeable and  projected  water  supply  needs  In 
the  basin  and  provide  a  surplus  of  about 
200,000  acre-feet  annually  for  export  to  the 
Dallas  area.  The  reservoir  projects  and  the 
Greenville  local  protection  project  will  meet 
urgent  flood  control  problems  in  the  basin. 
The  conservation  pools  formed  by  the  reser- 
voirs would  provide  opportunities  for  public 
water-oriented  outdoor  recreation. 

Estimated  total  construction  cost  (January 
1970  prices) : 

Project  Federal  cost 

Mlneola    Reservoir '  $87.  869,  000 

Lake  Pork  Reservoir 168.589,000 

Big  Sandy  Reservoir »  33. 511.  000 

Greenville  local  protection •  100, 300 

Navigation    channel •1.766.200 


Total.. .„  191. 834,  600 

1  Includes  reimbursable  non-Federal  water 
supply  and  recreation  costs  listed  In  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

*  Excludes  non-Federal  costs  for  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  relocations  of 
$80,700. 

•  Excludes  non-Federal  costs  for  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  alteratlons'bf 
$287,800. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Reimbursable  costs 

Projeet 

Water         Recrea- 
supply               tion        Total 

Mineola  Reservoir 

Lake  Fork  Reservoir 

Big  Sandy  Reservoir 

29,224             4,454      33,678 
33,  079             2,  045      35. 124 
13.908             2,923      16,831 

Total 

76,211            9.422      85,633 

Project  economics : 

Mineola  (4%  %,  100  years) 
[Annual  charges] 

Int.  &  Amort. .—  $4,201,200 

O,  M  &  R  (4) 676,000 


Total 4,877,200 

[Annual  benefits] 

Flood    Control $2,105,000 

Water  Supply 2.961,400 

Recr.  tc  F&WL 1.229,400 

Redevelopment 75,  lOO 


Total    $6,370,900 

(4)  Includes  non-Federal  O.  M  &  R  costs  of 
$166,200  annually  for  water  supply  and 
$429,000  annually  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Lake  Fork  (  4%  %,  100  years) 
(Annual  charges] 

Int.  tt  Amort $3,185,600 

O,  M  &  B  (6) 463.400 


ToUl 3,699.000 

[Annual  benefits] 

Flood  Control $1,406,600 

Water  Supply 8,949.100 

Recr.  &  F&WL 792,300 

Redevelopment 67,700 

Total 6,204,800 

(6)  Includes  non-Federal  O,  M  &  R  costs  of 
$115,700  annually  for  water  supply  and  $226,- 
400  annually  for  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife. 

Big  Sandy  (4%  %,  100  years) 
[Annual  charges] 

Int.  &  Amort. 1,473,700 

O,  M&R   (6) 454,700 

Total    1,928,400 

[Annual  benefits] 

Flood  Control.. - •    426.700 

Water  Supply 1,766,700 

Recr.  &  F&WL 793, 200 

Redevelopment 30,800 


Total   3,016,400 

(6)  Includes  non-Federal  O,  M  &  R  costs  of 
$144,600  annually  for  water  supply  and  $274,- 
700  annually  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Greenville  Local  Protection  (.4%%.  100  years) 
[Annual  charges] 

Int.  &  Amort W,700 

0,M&R   (7) 2.100 

Total .- 11.800 

[Aimual  benefits] 
Flood  Control $13,000 

Total   13,000 

(7)  O,  M  &  R  costs  are  non-Federal. 
Navigation  channel  (4%%.  50  years) 

[Annual  charges] 

Int.  &  Amort $110,200 

O,  M  &  R  (8).. -. 69,800 

Total    170,000 

[Annual  benefits] 
Transp.    savings $616,000 

Total 616,000 

(8)  Includes  non-Federal  O,  M  &  R  costs  of 
$28,800  annually. 

Benefit-cost  ratios  (5%%) 

Mlneola  Reservoir J  •J 

Lake   Pork    Reservoir ^  ~ 

Big  Sandy  Reservoir 1  •' 

Greenville  Local  Protect IJ 

Navigation  Channel ^  .7 

Local  cooperation : 
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Reservoir  projects:  Repay  all  costs  allo- 
cated to  water  supply  In  accordance  with  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1068,  such  costs  pres- 
ently estimated  at  $76,211,000  for  construc- 
tion and  $415,500  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance; obtain  without  cost  to  the  Umted 
States  all  water  rights  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  the  project  for  water  supply;  and  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act,  administer  project  land  and 
water  arees  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement;  pay,  contribute  in  kind  or 
repay  (which  may  be  through  user  fees)  with 
Interest,  one-half  of  the  separable  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  projects  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
presently  estimated  at  $9,422,000  and  bear  all 
costs  of  operation,  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  fa- 
cilities presently  estimated  at  $930,100  an- 
nually. 

Greenville  Local  Protection  Project:  Pro- 
vide without  cost  to  the  United  States  ail 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way  and  neces- 
sary relocations  and  alterations;  provide  as- 
surances that  encroachment  on  Improved 
channels  and  floodways  will  not  be  per- 
mitted; hold  and  save;  maintain  and  op- 
erate the  project;  adopt  such  regulatlona  or 
disseminate  basic  flood  Information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  compatibility  between 
development  and  protection  levels;  and  In- 
form affected  interests,  at  least  annually,  that 
the  project  will  not  provide  complete  pro- 
tection. 

Navigation  Channel,  Echo  to  Morgan  Bluff. 
Provide  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  aids 
to  navigation,  and  suitable  areas  for  spoil 
disposal  including  necessary  dikes,  bulk- 
heads, and  embankments  or  the  cost  of  such 
retaining  works  required  for  disposal  of 
spoil;  hold  and  save;  provide  and  maintain 
adequate  public  terminal  facilities  open  to 
all  on  equal  terms  and  depths  In  berthing 
areas  and  access  channels  commensurate 
with  project  depths;  accomplish  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  alterations  of  util- 
ities and  their  maintenance  as  required  for 
construction  of  the  project;  provide  propor- 
tionate share  of  costs  of  bridge  alterations 
over  existing  channels  In  accordance  with 
Section  6  of  the  Bridge  Alterations  Act;  as- 
siune  all  obligations  of  owning,  maintaining 
and  operating  all  highway  and  railway 
bridges  altered  or  constructed  as  part  of  the 
project;  prohibit  erection  of  any  structure 
within  75  feet  of  the  channels  or  turning 
basin;  establish  regulations  prohibiting  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  Into  the  waters  of  the 
improved  channels;  and  contribute  annu- 
ally, until  such  time  as  multiple  use  of  the 
channel  occurs,  60  percent  of  the  annual 
charge  for  Interest  and  amortization  of  the 
Federal  Investment,  such  share  presently  es- 
timated at  $47,400  annually.  Responsible  In- 
terests have   provided   adequate   assurances. 

Comments  of  States  and  Federal  agencies: 

State  of  Texas — Favorable. 

State   of   Louisiana — Generally   Favorable. 

Department  of  Transportation — Favorable. 

Department  of  HUD — Favorable. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Generally 
Favorable. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  very  strongly  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
accept  the  amendment. 

It  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount 
of  many  for  which  authorization  has 
been  sought  for  the  watershed,  which  de- 
velopment has  been  long  delayed  due  to 
the  former  dispute  between  Texas  and 
Louisiana  now  resolved.  This  Is  a  modest 
amount.  The  authorization  covers  $40 
million  out  of  $190  million  needed,  but 
this  amount  will  lead  to  a  great  develop- 
ment of  that  area  between  the  two 
States.  It  is  about  the  only  area  In  Texas 
Where  there  is  an  adequate  rainfall— 60 


inches  a  year.  That  is  a  lot  of  water,  and 
with  proper  development  will  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  western  part  of  Louisiana 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Texas.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  hopeful  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  and  the  in- 
terested Senators  who  are  so  ably  aiding 
him  will  accept  this  modest  amendment. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is.  of  course,  of  interest.  It  is 
of  concern  to  the  committee.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  if  the  Senator  would  modify 
his  amendment  to  include  certain  lan- 
guage that  we  have  placed  in  the  bill  at 
other  points— and  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  page  19  of  S.  4572  and 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
turn  to  that  same  page — and  note  that 
we  have  in  the  measure  certain  situa- 
tions and  provisos,  "Provided  that  con- 
strucUon  shall  not  be  initiated  until  ap- 
proved by  the  President."  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  should  modify 
his  amendment,  if  I  suggest  to  him — 
which  I  do  only  by  way  of  a  suggestion — 
to  include  the  language  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.  I  think  this  will  be  pro- 
tective and  would  help  us  In  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  matter 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  action  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia In  calling  my  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. May  I  ask  the  Senator  the  page  num- 
ber of  the  bill  to  which  he  referred? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  that  lan- 
guage is  contained  on  page  19  of  the  bill 
as  reported,  S.  4572.  We  have  used  the 
language  in  connection  with  the  Arkan- 
sas-Red River  Basin.  It  would  be  my  feel- 
ing that  we  should  use  it  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I 
modify  my  amendment  now  at  the  desk 
by  adding  a  further  proviso  on  the  last 
line  thereof  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  construction  shall  not  be 
Initiated  until  approved  by  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  amendment  is  accordingly 
modified. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  It  to 
conference.  I  always  work  with  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  If 
for  any  reason  he  would  feel  otherwise 
and  believe  that  this  matter  should  be  sm 
expression  of  the  Senate  voting  either 
for  or  against  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fled.  I  would  imderstand  such  action.  I 
think  we  should  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  great  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  agree  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  recall  that  when  Texas  was  in 
the  throes  of  its  revolution,  a  band  of 
men  was  formed  in  Kentucky.  The  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati  by  public  subscrip- 
tion raised  money  and  bought  two  CEUi- 
nons  to  give  to  the  Kentucklans.  The 
Kentucky  volunteers  came  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  arrived  in 
Texas  in  time  to  join  Sam  Houston's 
army  before  San  Jacinto,  bringing  with 
them  the  only  cannon  the  Texans  had  at 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 


I  hope  that  Kentucky  will  again  come 
to  our  aid  in  this  instance,  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  the  infancy  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  impressed  by  the  appeal  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  made.  There 
were  great  battles  fought  in  Texas. 

As  I  recall  my  history,  there  was  a  flag 
made  by  the  ladies  from  Newport, 
Ky.,  but  it  did  not  arrive  in  Texas  in  time 
to  be  raised  at  the  Alamo. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Texans  had  lost  their  flags  at  the 
Alamo  and  Goliad.  The  flag  made  by  the 
ladies  of  Kentucky  was  the  only  flag 
they  had  at  San  Jacinto.  That  flag  Is  on 
display  now  behind  the  rostrum  used 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  in  the  State  capitol  of  Texas. 
The  flag  was  handmade  by  the  ladles  of 
Kentucky.  It  is  a  beautiful  flag  with  a 
statue  of  liberty  woven  on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  list 
of  the  dead  at  the  Alamo,  there  are  the 
names  of  a  number  of  Kentucklans. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  Kentuck- 
Isuis  fell  in  the  Alamo  and  entire  com- 
panies of  Kentucklans  aided  us  at  San 
Jacinto. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  further  recall,  Mr. 
President,  that  Jim  Bowie,  for  whom  the 
knife  was  named,  was  also  a  Kentuckian. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  that  Jim  Bowie  was  a  na- 
tive Kentucklsm. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  did  not  know 
that  l>ecause  Louisiana  claims  him.  He 
fought  a  famous  battle  in  Louisiana,  on 
an  Island  in  the  Mississippi,  and  killed 
four  or  five  men  with  the  Bowie  knife. 
He  and  his  brother  came  to  Texas  from 
Louisiana. 

Louisiana  claims  him,  too.  I  would  give 
the  State  of  Kentucky  unlimited  credit 
except  that  the  distingmshed  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  present  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  he  was 
born  in  Christian  County,  Ky.,  near 
Hopkinsville. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  he 
died  a  hero's  death.  He  was  the  last  man 
to  die  in  the  Alamo. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
about  that.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
leave  the  Senate.  I  will  miss  the  discus- 
sions of  history  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Influence  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  on  Texas.  He  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  thousands  of  Kentucklans  went 
to  Texas. 

Some  of  my  ancestors  went  there  and 
lived  there.  One  of  them  l)ecame  a  Con- 
federate in  the  Civil  War  while  the 
members  of  my  immediate  family  were 
members  of  the  Union  army. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  one 
of  those.  He  had  a  great  career.  He  was 
at  Shiloh  and  on  the  verge  of  victory 
when  he  was  struck  down  and  died.  He 
bled  to  death  because  of  humanltarian- 
Ism.  He  sent  his  surgeon  to  treat  some 
boys  In  the  battlefield.  The  doctor  said 
20  years  later  that  had  he  been  there  to 
treat  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  that  U.  S. 
Grant  would  have  been  a  prisoner  before 
he  became  President. 
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Mrl  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Texas  has  now  transferred  his 
interest  to  Tennessee.  Of  course,  Albert 
Johnston  was  a  great  man.  He 
ftom  Washington,  Ky.  He  was  also 


Sidne^r 
was 

a  Keituckian 
I 


h  ite 


to  leave  this  discussion  of  those 

days,  but  we  must  proceed  with 

(ionsideration  of  the  flood  control 

and   harbors  legislation.   A  few 

ago  it  was  said  that  our  com- 

followed  the  precedent  laid  down 

Members  of  Congress  in  its  delibera- 

We  did  not  approve  any  project 

it  had  been  approved  at  all  levels, 

g  the  Office  of  Management  and 

except  a  few   upon  which  we 

had  hearings  and  upon  which  has 

placed  this  limitation  which  the 

r  from  West  Virginia  mentioned. 

limitation  would  not  allow  construc- 

o  begin  until  the  consent  of  the 

t  which  actually  means  conclu- 

review  and  approval  by  the  Office 

M4nagement  and  Budget. 

I  ask  now  if  the  project  has  been 
ed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
budget? 

YARBOROUGH.  It  has  been  ap- 

for  up  to  $40  million.  The  whole 

would  involve  $190  million.  Only 

bullion  has  been  approved  by  the 

of  Management  and  Budget. 

COOPER.  Has  the  project  been 

ed  by  the  House  ? 

YARBOROUGH.  It  Is  in  the  House 
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COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  go 
cohference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resen  atives,  we  will  deal  with  this  proj- 
ect a  ,  that  time. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  It  will  be  in  con- 
feren  :e. 

Mr   COOPER.  Mr.  President,  just  for 

the  FfEcoRD,  I  am  not  in  any  way  ques- 

the  Senator.  However,  when  was 

ed  by  the  Office  of  Management 

budget? 

YARBOROUGH.    We    had    this 

of  the  Army  Engineers  under 

t  believe,  of  September  30. 1  under- 

that  the  members  of  the  staff  have 

lotified. 

RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  We 

been  notified.  It  is  of  recent  date, 

the  past  few  weeks. 

COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 

he  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  about 

;r  an  amendment  to  add  additional 

We  should  consider  it  in  the 

of  this  deliberation  to  see  if  the 

is  similar. 

accept  these  additional  projects 
any  limitation  such  as  the  pro- 
attached  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
our  action  would  overturn 
\|hole  purpose  prescribed  by  Con- 


've 


If 

withc^ut 

viso 

amenklment. 


the 
gress 

Hok,-    much    is    Involved    under    the 

amenpment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii? 

FONG.  One  project  Is  for  $7  mll- 

ind  the  other  is  for  nearly  $2  mll- 


COOPER.  Mr.  President,  have  they 
approved  by  the  office  of  Manage- 
and  Budget? 

FONG.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

not  yet  received  the  project  now 

before  It.  One  project  is  still 

the  Secretary  of  the  Army  find  has 

t  gone  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


All  other  agencies  have  approved  it.  My 
Eunendment  would  subject  both  projects 
to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Are  these  projects  In- 
cluded in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  PONG.  My  amendment  Is  not  In 
the  House  bill.  Both  projects  are  under 
$10  million,  and  so  are  not  included  In 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
address  my  question  to  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  are  many  projects  in  the 
biU  reported  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  upon  which  the  Senate  would 
have  to  act,  but  upon  which  the  House 
has  not  acted  because  they  cost  less  than 
$10  million  and  can  therefore  be  author- 
ized by  resolution  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Work  Committees. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  other  words,  pro- 
posed projects  w^hich  have  met  the 
approval  of  the  Corps  and,  I  assume,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  can 
be  constructed  without  full  congressional 
approval  if  the  cost  is  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion. That  is  under  section  201  of  the 
act  of  1965. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  in  this  legislation  there  are  many 
projects  under  $10  million,  which  we 
could  have  reported  by  resolution  under 
section  201  of  the  act  of  1965. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  are  many 
projects  under  $10  million  that  we  put 
in  our  bill.  The  House  has  not  voted  to 
concur. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  our  method  Is 
better  because  it  requires  every  project 
to  come  through  full  congressional 
review. 

I  understand  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  also  has  a 
project  he  will  offer. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  want  to  accom- 
modate my  colleague  from  Kentucky  in 
discussing  all  of  them.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  if  we  have  votes,  we  will  have  to 
take  them  on  the  individual  matters. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Senators  have  said  to 
me  that  unless  some  limitation  is  placed 
on  these  amendments,  they  will  press  for 
rollcall  votes,  and  I  would,  too.  However, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  what  his  projects  are. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  propose  two 
amendments,  one  dealing  with  a  very 
serious  situation  in  respect  of  beach  ero- 
sion and  hurricane  projects.  I  know  that 
has  been  discussed  in  committee.  I  wish 
to  bring  up  that  matter  and  have  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  it.  The  other  matter  relates  to 
the  clearing  of  New  York  harbor,  which 
is  a  very  difficult  problem  and  represents 
a  very  serious  emergency  to  the  greatest 
port  in  the  United  States.  It  is  marginal 
in  money  and  in  about  8  years  comes  to 
about  $16  million  for  the  Federal  share. 
New  York  also  has  a  third  project,  but  I 
hope  to  engage  in  colloquy  on  that  mat- 
ter, as  that  is  in  the  House  bill,  without 
offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  With  regard  to  the 
beach  erosion  amendment,  I  presented 
that  amendment  in  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  thought 
it  should  have  been  approved,  but  the 


committee  did  not  approve  it.  I  reserve 
my  right  to  support  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  a  very  fair  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  these  are 
the  only  amendments  that  are  going  to 
be  offered,  but  I  do  not  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  participate  in  the  colloquy,  but  I  have 
no  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  understand  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  That  is  in  a 
different  category  than  the  amendments 
that  are  presumably  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii  and  New  York. 
Here  we  have  no  budget  approval.  We 
have  budget  clearance  on  the  project 
that  Is  embraced  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  plus  the  modi- 
fication the  protective  provision  that 
has  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  hear  again  the  limitation  on  the 
amendment.  Will  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows  : 

On  page  24,  between  lines  10  and  11  Insert 
tbeXoUowlng: 

"Sabine  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Sabine  River  Basin.  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  91,  except  that  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000  Is  authorized  for  Initiation 
and  partial  accomplishment  of  the  project, 
Provided,  That  construction  shall  not  be 
Initiated  until  approved  by  the  President." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, this  project  is  not  for  Just  $40 
million  alone,  but  will  total  something 
like  $200  million.  We  have  had  no  hear- 
ings. Even  with  this  limitation,  as  much 
as  I  like  and  respect  my  friend  from 
Texas,  and  I  would  like  to  help  him  as  he 
is  leaving  the  Senate,  I  feel  that  at  some 
point  we  have  to  take  a  position  and 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  in  the  House  blU 
and  it  would  be  taken  to  conference.  I 
am  ready  to  vote,  if  that  is  necessary.  I 
would  think  it  is  unnecessary,  but  I  want 
to  be  cooperative. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  RussELLj .  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFITH.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


[No.  418  Leg.] 

YEAS— 64 

Anderson 

Hart  Ice 

Montoya 

Bible 

Holland 

Moss 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Long 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Symington 

Pong 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Mondalo 
NAYS— 32 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

CurtU 

Pearson 

Allen 

Dole 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Cooper 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

Pack  wood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bayh 

Harrts 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hatfield 

Rufisell 

Dominick 

Mathias 

SpKJng 

Qoldwater 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Oooden 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Yarborouch's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

CXVI 255&— Part  30 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  and  Mr.  BYRD 
of  West  Virginia  moved  to  lay  the  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at 
Felsenthal  is  vital  to  the  State  of  Ark- 
ansas. A  brief  history  will  demonstrate 
the  need  for  both  approval  and  com- 
pletion of  this  project. 

HISTORY 

The  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers  navi- 
gation project,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
was  authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1950.  The  1950  act  authorized 
the  dredging  of  the  Ouachita  River  to 
provide  a  channel  of  a  minimum  depth 
of  9  feet.  However,  before  the  plans  un- 
der the  1950  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
could  be  activated,  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
on  August  10.  1965,  to  review  the  project. 
The  review  resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
provisions  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1960 — Public  Law  86-645 — for  the 
construction  of  4  new  locks  and  dams. 
The  new  plan  called  for  raising  the 
height  of  the  dams  approximately  3.5 
feet  to  obtain  a  9-foot  minimum  depth 
navigation  channel  instead  of  digging 
the  channel  deeper  as  provided  under  the 
authorization  of  1950. 

The  Felsenthal  area  is  unique.  All  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ouachita 
River  are  low  and  flat  and  raising  the 
height  of  the  dam  as  required  by  the  au- 
thorization of  1960  involves  the  flooding 
of  thousands  of  acres.  Under  the  author- 
ization of  1950,  local  interests  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  all  lands,  easements 
and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Ouachita 
and  Black  Rivers  Navigation  project, 
which  amounted  to  approximately  325 
acres  of  land.  However,  under  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1960,  local  interests 
have  to  provide  many  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional acres  of  land.  To  date  the  local 
entities  have  been  unable  to  comply  with 
the  authorization  of  1960.  Arkansas  law 
is  such  that  it  prohibits  coimties — local 
interests  in  this  case — from  making  ap- 
propriations exceeding  90  percent  of  the 
taxes  levied  in  any  one  year — Arkansas 
statistic  17-411.  Also,  no  county  court 
can  make  a  contract  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual appropriations — Arkansas  statistic 
17-416.  Additional  State  constitutional 
provisions  also  act  as  deterrents.  Be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  local  inter- 
ests to  provide  the  exceedingly  large 
amount  of  acreage  required,  the  naviga- 
tion project  has  been  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still in  Arkansas  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1968,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
dilemma,  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  omnibus  public  works  bill  which 
would  modify  the  requirements  for  local 
cooperation.  After  consideration  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  issued  a 
directive  (title  I,  Public  Law  90-483)  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  review  the 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers  and  report 
back  to  Congress.  The  board  of  engineers 
for  rivers  and  harbors,  after  a  thorough 


study,  has  recommended  that  there  be 
no  change  in  the  local  interest  require- 
ments. 

PHOPOSTD     KATION&L     WILOLXW     BJETUGC 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  has  recommended  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  CXiachlta 
and  Black  Rivers  navigation  project  be 
modified  to  provide  for  acquisition  of 
lands  for  establishment  of  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  Felsenthal  Lock  and 
Dam  under  Public  Law  85-624  and  sec- 
tion 6(c)  of  Public  Law  89-72.  The  pro- 
posed refuge  would  contain  approxi- 
mately 65,000  acres  of  the  land  and  water 
area  at  Felsenthal  Lock  and  Dam.  This 
plan  is  wholeheartedly  supported  by  the 
Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
and  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  in  the  Felsenthal  area 
would  contribute  to  the  national  goals  of 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl  by 
providing  an  Important  and  necessary 
winter  habitat  in  the  Mississippi  flyway. 
The  area  contains  a  significant  acreage 
of  hardwood  forest  essential  to  migratory 
birds  and  resident  wildlife  species.  The 
preservation  of  these  hardwood  forests 
is  vital  and  would  provide  substantial 
benefit  to  the  country  because  such 
forests  have  been  decreasing  rapidly  In 
quantity  in  recent  years.  Specifically,  in 
the  Felsenthal  locality  there  have  been 
clearing  activities  which  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  ecology  of  the  area. 

Public  ownership  and  management 
would  enhance  the  project  area  for  the 
endangered  southern  Bald  Eagle  which 
presently  uses  this  area.  In  addition,  this 
is  a  habitat  for  the  American  alligator 
and  a  number  of  other  species.  Con- 
trolled flooding  will  provide  vast  quan- 
tities of  food  for  fish  and  space  for 
spawning  and  early  growth.  There  are 
remaining  in  the  area  sizable  stands  of 
virgin  cypress  and  tupelo  gum  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce  and  should 
be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.  The  area  above  the  Felsen- 
thal lock  and  dam  Included  in  the  proj- 
ect has  the  potential  for  providing  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  the  bene- 
fits and  enjoyment  associated  with  wild- 
life, fisheries  and  wilderness  areas. 

This  proposal  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  contingent  upon  final 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  President  and  Congress.  The  refuge 
is  tremendously  Important  because  it  not 
only  would  carry  out  the  national  migra- 
tory bird  Improvements  program  and 
provide  wide  range  benefits,  both  recrea- 
tional and  economical,  it  would  eliminate 
the  bottleneck  delaying  the  completion 
of  the  navigation  project  on  the  Ouachita 
and  Black  Rivers. 

The  committee  language  would  allow 
the  refuge  to  be  authorized  this  year  and 
occur  If  it  is  postponed  until  1972,  when 
the  next  omnibus  public  works  bill  will 
probably  be  forthcoming.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  provide  flexibility  so  that  if 
the  project  Is  not  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  President  or 
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dis  ipproved  by  the  Congress  it  could  not 
be<  ome  law. 

]f  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Pmsident,  we  will  have  the  opportionity 
reverse  today's  decision  should  smy 
consideration  mandate  such  action. 
Thjus,  today's  bill  actually  gives  the  Sen- 
two  chances  to  disapprove  the  project 
indtead  of  one.  and  Senate  control  has 
be<n  increased,  not  diminished  by  this 
procedure. 

ask    the    Senate    to    approve    this 
wok-thwhile  project. 
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WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pr^ldent,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
Flepre-^entatives  on  S.  3431. 

PRESroiNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
'    to  amend  sections   13(d).  13(e), 
),  and  14(e;   of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide 
lal     protection     for     investors, 
w-hich   were,  on   page   1,   line  3,  after 
That",  insert  "(a)". 

page  2,  after  line  2,  insert: 

)    Paragraph    (5)    of  subsection    (d)    of 

on  13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 

(15  U.S.C.  78m(d)(5))    Is  redesignated 

l>aragraph  (6)  and  the  following  new  par- 

■  -^   Is  Inserted  Immediately  aftea-  para- 

(4).  *^ 

5)    The  Commlsslan,  by  rule  or  regula- 

or  by  order,  may  permit  any  person  to 

In   lieu   of  the   statement  required   by 

graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  the  rules 

regulations  thereunder,  a  notice  stating 

name  of  such  person,  the  number  of 

of   any   equity   securities   subject   to 

•ph  (I)  which  are  owned  by  him,  the 

of  their  acquisition  and  such  other  In- 

itlon  as  the  Commission  may  specify, 

appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 

Itles  were  acquired  by  such  person  in 

ordinary  course  of  his  business  and  were 

acquired  for  the  purpose  of  and  do  not 

>  the  effect  of  changing  or  influencing 

control  of  the  Issuer  nor  In  connection 

1  or  as  a  participant  In  any  transaction 

ng  such  purpoee  or  effect." 

»ir.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 

Pre  sident.  S.  3431  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 

on  August  18,  1970.  The  House  ver- 

now  pending  at  the  desk  was  passed 

the   House   of   Representatives   this 

Mopday.  December  7,  1970. 

Is  onl>'  one  difference  between 
House-passed  version  and  the  Senate 
I  have  reviewed  this  difference  with 
oth^r  members  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Currency  Committee  including  Sen- 
Sparkman,  the  chairman  of  the 
and  Senator  Bennett,  the 
contaiittee's  manking  minority  member. 
Sinie  this  difference  is  relatively  minor 
of  little  consequence  as  far  as  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  are  concerned,  we 
iLgree  that  the  Senate  should  accept 
House  amendment, 
difference  which  I  have  mentioned 
abole  is  that  section  1  of  the  House 
would  permit  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chai  ige  Commission  by  rule  or  regulation 
a  Jow  any  person  to  file  in  lieu  of  the 
othqr  full  disclosures  required  by  sec- 
13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  an 
abbreviated  statement  of  disclosure.  The 
intent  of  this  exemption  is  to  make  the 
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disclosure  filings  for  stock  exchange  spe- 
cialists, over-the-counter  marketmakers, 
and  investment  companies  less  stringent 
since  these  individuals  were  not  the  ones 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  cover. 
I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  this  ex- 
emption can  only  be  given  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  SEC  and  is  not  mandatory. 
I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  the 
House  version  with  the  understanding 
that  it  will  be  properly  and  fairly  ad- 
ministered and  that  in  no  instance  will 
the  exemption  be  granted  without  a  thor- 
ough review  of  all  the  facts  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commj£sion. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. 
earlier  this  year  Congress  amended  the 
securities  laws  by  providing  an  exemp- 
tion for  certain  industrial  revenue  bonds. 
Many  communities  all  over  the  country 
have  been  moving  ahead  on  projects 
which  this  change  in  the  law  made  pos- 
sible. 

Inadvertently,  the  rewrite  of  the  ex- 
emptive  provisions  of  the  seciu-ities  laws 
contained  in  the  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1970  omitted  this 
change.  The  bill  is  now  on  the  President's 
desk,  and,  unless  Congress  moves  quickly 
to  correct  this  omission,  communities  all 
over  the  country  will  be  seriously  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  conference  committee  on  the  In- 
vestment Company  Amendments  Act  of 
1970  amended  section  (3>(a)(2)  of  the 
Securities  Act  in  order  to  preserve  the 
longstanding  interpretation  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  with  respect  to  the 
status  under  that  act  of  employees'  plans 
which  invest  in  securities  of  the  em- 
ployer. Inadvertently,  the  language  as 
inserted  was  somewhat  too  broad. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  House  amendments  to  S.  3431,  which 
will  correct  these  mistakes.  My  amend- 
ment has  been  checked  with  Senator 
WiLLMMS,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  with  Senator  Bennett,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  and  it  has  their  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
S.  3431,  9l8t  Congress,  2d  Session,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  Section  6  thereto 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6(a)  Section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c(a)(2))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Any  security  Issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  or  any  territory  there- 
of, or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  or  territory,  or 
by  any  public  instrumentality  of  one  or 
more  States  or  territories,  or  by  any  person 
controlled  or  supervised  by  and  acting  as 
an  instrumentality  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
or  any  certificate  of  deposit  for  any  of  the 
foregoing;  or  any  security  Issued  or  guaran- 


teed by  any  bank;  or  any  security  issued  by 
or   representing   an   Interest   in   or   a  direct 
obligation  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank;  or  any 
Interest  or  participation  In  any  common  trust 
fund  or  similar  fund  maintained  by  a  bank 
exclusively  for  the  collective  investment  and 
reinvestment  of  assets  contributed  thereto 
by  such  bank  in  its  capacity  as  trustee,  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  or   guardian;    or  any 
security  which  is  an  industrial  development 
bond  (as  defined  in  section  103(c)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  the  Interest 
on  which  Is  excludable  from  gross  income 
under   section    103(a)(1)    of   such    Code   if, 
by  reason  of  the   application   of  paragraph 
(4)    or    (6)    of  section   103(c)    of  such  Code 
(determined  as  if  paragraphs  (4),  (A),  (5), 
and   (7)    were  not  Included  in  such  section 
103(c)),  paragraph   (1)   of  such  section  103 
(c)  does  not  apply  to  such  security;  or  any 
Interest  or  participation  in  a  single  or  col- 
lective trust  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  or 
in  a  separate  account  maintained  by  an  in- 
surance company  which  Interest  or  psu^ioi- 
patlon  is  Issued  In  connection  with   (A)   a 
stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  for  qualifica- 
tion under  section  401  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954,  or  (B)  an  annuity  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  employer's  contribution  under 
section  404(a)(2)   of  such  Code,  other  than 
any  plan  described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  (1)   the  contributions  under 
which  are  held  in  a  single  trust  fund  main- 
tained by  a  bank  or  In  a  separate  account 
maintained  by  an  Insurance  company  for  a 
single  employer  and  under  which  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  employer's  contribution  is 
allocated  to  the  purchase  of  securities  (other 
than  interests  or  participations  in  the  trust 
or  separate  account  itself)  Issued  by  the  em- 
ployer  or   by   any   company   directly  or  in- 
directly controlling,  controlled  by  or  imder 
common  control  with  the  employer  or  (11) 
which  covers  employees  some  or  all  of  whom 
are  employees  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1)    of  such  Code.  The  Commission, 
by  niles  and  regulations  or  order,  shall  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this 
title  any  Interest  or  participation  Issued  in 
connection  with  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  pro- 
fit-sharing, or  annuity  plan  which  covers  em- 
ployees some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines this  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  Interest  and  consistent  with  the 
protection    of    Investors    and    the    purposes 
fairly  Intended  by  the  policy  and  previsions 
of    this    title.    For    purposes    of    this   para- 
graph, a  security  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  a 
bank  shall  not  include  any  Interest  or  partic- 
ipation In  any  collective  trust  fund  main- 
tained by  a  bank;  and  the  term  'bank'  means 
any  national  bank,  or  any  banking  Institu- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of   Columbia,  the 
business  of  which  is  substantially  confined 
to  banking  and  Is  supervised  by  the  State 
or  territorial  banking  commission  or  similar 
official;  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  common 
trust  fund  or  similar  fund,  or  a  collective 
trust   fund,  the  term  'bank'   has  the  same 
meaning    as    in    the    Investment    Company 
Act  of  1940." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C.  78c)  (relating 
to  exempted  securities)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "any  municipal  corporate  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States;"  In 
paragraph  (12)  the  following:  "or  any  se- 
curity which  Is  an  Industrial  development 
bond  (as  defined  in  section  103(c)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  the  interest 
on  which  Is  excludable  from  gross  Income 
under  section  103(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  If,  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  paragraph  (4) 
or  (6)  of  section  103(c)  of  such  Code  (deter- 
mined as  If  paragraphs  (4)  (A),  (5),  and  (7) 
were  not  Included  in  such  section  103(c))i 
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paragraph  (1)   of  such  section  103(c)   does 
not  apply  to  such  security; 

(c)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939  (16  VS.C.  77ddd)  (relating  to 
exempted  securities)  is  amended  by  reclas- 
sifying the  present  text  of  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  as  paragraph  (4)  (A),  and  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  (B)  at  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  (4),  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(B)  any  sectirity  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
3(a)  thereof,  as  amended  by  Section  401  of 
the  Employment  Security  Amendments  of 
1970." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  securities  sold 
after  January  1, 1970. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  this  amendment  does? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  language  has 
been  approved  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  is  legislation  that  we  passed 
previously,  but  through  a  mistake,  it  was 
omitted  in  the  mutual  fund  bill,  sind  this 
reinstates  It. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  relates  to  mutual 
funds? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  It  relates  to  in- 
dustrial bonds,  the  small  bonds  that  we 
exempted. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Industrial  bonds  of 
municipalities  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  it  make  \ny  major 
change? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  None  whatever.  It  is 
simply  the  language  we  passed  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  rely  on  the  statement 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  House  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RAILROAD  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  as  to  whether 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  vote  today  on  pos- 
sible raU  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  minority  leader, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  side,  as  I  am  sure  he  has 
with  members  on  his  side,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  intends  to  re- 
port a  resolution  of  some  nature  this  af- 
ternoon. I  would  hazard  a  guess,  that  It 
may  be  around  4  o'clock. 

If  such  a  resolution  Is  reported,  of 
course,  we  wiU  turn  to  Its  consideration 
unmediately.  The  Senate  should  there- 
fore be  prepared  to  stay  in  session  untU 
nutoight,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  face  up 
w  its  responsibilities  and  dispose  of  any 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee. 


whether  or  not  it  is  amended,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  think  It  Is  better 
to  let  darkness  fall  on  this  Chamber 
rather  than  upon  the  Nation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3070)  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  novel  varieties  of 
sexually  reproduced  plants  and  to  make 
them  available  to  the  public,  providing 
protection  available  to  those  who  breed, 
develop,  or  discover  them,  and  thereby 
promoting  progress  in  agriculture  in  the 
public  interest,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
PLANTS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  3070. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes),  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  3070)  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  novel  varieties  of 
sexually  reproduced  plants  and  to  make 
them  available  to  the  public,  providing 
protection  available  to  those  who  breed, 
develop,  or  discover  them,  and  thereby 
promoting  progress  in  agriculture  in  the 
public  interest,  which  were  on  page  9, 
line  25,  strike  out  all  after  "authorized" 
over  through  and  including  "Act."  in 
line  4,  page  10.  and  Insert  "shaU  be  re- 
covered to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  expenses  needed 
for  the  administration  of  this  act  shall 
come  through  the  Nation's  regular 
budgetary,  authorization,  and  appro- 
priations process." 

On  page  43.  immediately  above  line 
18.  insert: 

(d)  In  section  1498  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  Hereafter,  whenever  a  plant  variety 
protected  by  a  certificate  of  plant  variety 
protection  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  infringed  by  the  United 
States,  by  a  corporation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  a  contractor,  sub- 
contractor, or  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion acting  for  the  Government  and  with  the 
authorization  and  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of 
such  certificate  shall  be  by  action  against 
the  United  States  In  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
the  recovery  of  his  reasonable  and  entire 
comjjensatlon  as  damages  for  such  infringe- 
ment: Provided.  That  a  Government  em- 
ployee shall  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  Government  under  this  subsection  ex- 
cept where  he  was  in  a  position  to  order. 
Influence,  or  induce  use  of  the  protected 
plant  variety  by  the  Government:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  subsecUon  shall  not  con- 
fer a  right  of  action  on  any  certificate  owner 
or  any  assignee  of  such  owner  with  respect 
to  any  protected  plant  variety  made  by  a 
person  while  In  the  employment  or  service 
of  the  United  States,  where  such  variety  was 
prepared  as  a  part  of  the  official  functions  of 
the  employee,  or  in  the  preparation  of  which 
Government  time,  material,  or  facilities  were 
used:  And  provided  further.  That  before  such 
action  against  the  United  States  has  been 


Instituted,  the  appropriate  corporation 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  or 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  agency  of  the 
Government,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  certificate  owner  In  ftUl  settlement  and 
compromise,  for  the  damages  accrued  to  him 
by  reason  of  such  Infringement  and  to  set- 
tle the  claim  administratively  out  of  avail- 
able appropriations." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4572)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain pubhc  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  two  beach 
erosion  programs  in  my  State  have  been 
approved — one  with  reference  to  Lee 
County,  affecting  three  islands  there,  and 
one  with  reference  to  Sarasota  County, 
affecting  Lido  Key  there. 

I  note  that  the  local  contributions  re- 
quired are  very  high,  and  I  take  for 
granted  that  that  is  because  most  of  the 
beach  is  privately  owned.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  is  correct.  Most  of  the  area 
is  privately  controlled. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  more  question: 
With  reference  to  Lido  Key,  I  note  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  suggested  that, 
instead  of  approving  the  item  as  it  came 
to  the  committee  originally,  the  item  be 
moved  over  to  come  under  section  201 
of  the  flood  control  bill  because  it  could 
qualify  for  reimbursements  or  contribu- 
tions already  made  prior  to  authoriza- 
tion. What  was  done  by  the  committee  in 
meeting  or  declining  to  meet  that  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  acted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  placed  the  project  in  the 
status  which  has  been  indicated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
status  imder  which  the  prior  expendi- 
tures— and  they  were  very  necessitus — 
made  by  local  people  to  prevent  the  In- 
crease of  the  great  damage,  could  be 
considered  and  repaid. 

Mr.  RAl>nX)LPH.  They  would  be  re- 
imbursed under  the  language  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  reports. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 
With  reference  to  both  of  these  project*, 
there  is  no  environmental  question,  is 
there?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  protect 
all  environmental  and  conservation 
values,  rather  than  destroy  anything  In 
that  field. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  committee  was 
concerned  in  these  projects,  as  In  all 
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pr  Djects,  that  the  environmental  factors 
b€  fully  understood.  There  is  no  con- 
taninatlon  of  the  environment,  as  we 
h£ve  studied  the  matter,  which  woiild 
flc  w  from  the  projects  in  which  the  Sen- 
at  jr  is  interested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  fact,  these  projects 

tend  to  conserve  natural  values  and 

conserve  development  values  and  to 

environmental  values  in  each  re- 

as  the  Senator  from  Florida  un- 
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Mr.    RANDOLPH.    The    Senator    Is 

There   is   a  protection.   There 

even,  perhaps,   a  development   that 
take  place  that  might  conserve  and 
•engthen  the  environment. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
more  question  with  reference  to  the 
Harbor.  It  is  the  largest  harbor  in 
FTlorida  with  an  annual  tonnage  of  com- 
exceeding  30  million  tons.  I  heard 
some    trepidation    the    statement 
ide  relative  to  the  additional  study 
would  be  required  as  to  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  project  which,  in 
■would  deepen   the  charmel  and 
)uld  widen  it  coming  up  from  the  Gulf 
.1  Mexico  to  the  port.  It  is  my  under- 
;tjinding,  instead  of  involving  any  hurt 
environmental  values,  that  this  would 
_  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  as  we  had 
long  ago,  when  a  foreign  vessel  com- 
in  with  oil,  because  of  the  tortuous 
niture  of  the  present  channel  and  its 
width,  came  to  grief  and  there 
IS   a  large  oil  spillage   there,   which 
bijought  great  damage  to  the  beaches 
many  property  owners,  both  public 
d  private. 

Just  what  was  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
\vith  reference  to  what  has  to  be 
_..  in  the  future  on  this  project? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  would  be  a 
^tudy  of  what  is  called  overdredglng 
lich  is  the  5  feet  that  is  involved. 
T  lere  is  no  disposition  to  delay  the 
pi  oject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  no  require- 
ment in  this  case  for  futin-e  approval, 
but  the  project  Is  ready  to  move  ahead, 
a;  I  understand  it.  There  is  a  require- 
rr  ent  that  local  interests  make  available 
S(  00,000  In  cash,  at  once,  so  that  the 
p  oject  can.  in  its  planning  stages,  move 
al  lead.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing on  that? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  That 
contribution  has  been  noted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Tampa  Port  Au- 
thority is  prepared  to  meet  its  respon- 
sisilities  as  local  sponsors  as  it  has  in 
tl  e  past  and  support  appropriate  and 
n  Kiessary  environmental  standards.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Port  of 
T  impa  has  engaged  the  Geological  Sur- 
v(  y  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
t<  collect  data  so  that  responsible  decl- 
siDns  can  be  made  for  maximum  envi- 
ronmental use  of  the  bays. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
s  answers.  I  want  to  add  one  thing  to 
tie  record:  Not  only  is  the  Port  of 
Tampa  aided  by  this  but  a  new  port,  the 
P5rt  of  Manatee,  which  Is  closer  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  the  advantage  of 
p  irt  of  this  deepening.  The  deeper  chan- 
njl  is  being  put  in  at  Port  Manatee  in 
o'der  to  reach  from  the  main  channel 
into  its  own  harbor.  I  suspect  this  mat- 
t<  r  was  made  clear  to  the  committee,  but 


I  and  no  reference  to  It  in  the  report. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  it  was  discussed 
in  our  considerations  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  it  was  mentioned  in  the  full 
committee,  although  the  explanation 
which  has  been  indicated  and  docu- 
mented by  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
not  in  the  report.  There  is  recognition 
of  the  need  not  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  one  harbor  but  also  for  the 
development  of  other  harbors.  That  has 
been  spelled  out,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  knowledgeable  in  these  matters, 
does  well  to  call  this  to  our  attention  dur- 
ing colloquy  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  call  attention,  likewise,  to  the  fact  that 
that  very  situation  will  probably  raise 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  which  is  stated 
here  as  2.1,  to  a  figure  above  that,  be- 
cause Port  Manatee  Is  already  operat- 
ing and  there  will  be  some  upping 
of  that  figure,  because  it  does  not  in- 
volve any  more  Federal  costs  to  complete 
the  service  to  Port  Manatee,  because  it 
is  putting  in  its  own  channel  at  the  re- 
quired depth  to  the  main  channel. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  would  result 
probably  in  an  improved  cost-benefit 
ratio  for  the  project. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  and  the 
committee,  for  recognizing  these  real 
needs  in  my  State.  For  the  State,  I  wish 
to  thank  them. 

I  apologize  to  Senators  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  yield  because  I  am  due  to 
attend  a  conference  which  begins  right 
now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  discussion  between  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  correct.  The  proviso  was  put 
in  because  of  certain  questions  raised  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
but  our  language  is,  as  the  proviso  states : 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  proceed  with- 
out delay  with  preconstructlon  planning  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  water)  .  The  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendments  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  follows: 

S.  4572 

On  page  5.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"Nawlllwlli  Harbor  and  Port  Allen  Harbor. 
Kauai.  Hawaii:  November  24.  1970,  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  •1,952,000:  Provided,  That  construction 
shaU  not  be  Initiated  until  approved  by  the 
President." 

On  page  24.  between  lines  10  and  11.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Kaneohe-Kallua  Area,  Oahu,  Hawaii 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  In  the 
Kaneobe-Kallua  area  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Cabu,  Hawaii  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his 
report  of  November  23,  1970,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,249,000:  Provided,  That  construc- 


tion shall  not  be  initiated  until  approved  by 
the  President." 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, in  which  my  colleague,  the  Jimior 
Sena.tor  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  has 
Joined  me,  proposes  that  the  Kaneohe- 
Kailua  flood  control  project  and  the 
Nawiliwih  harbor  improvement  project, 
both  in  Hawaii  be  authorized,  with  con- 
struction of  both  projects  contingent 
upon  the  President's  approval. 

Survey  reports  on  both  projects  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  been  cleared  and  approved  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  by  all  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  that  have  re- 
viewed them. 

The  Kaneohe-Kailua  flood  project  is 
currently  pending  before  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  review  in 
behalf  of  the  President.  The  Nawiliwill 
harbor  improvement  project  is  awaiting 
clearance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
prior  to  submission  to  the  OflQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  objections  to  the 
projects,  either  by  residents  of  Hawaii 
or  by  Federal  agencies.  Of  course,  the 
views  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  still  awaited. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  considering  an  omnibus  river  and 
harbor  authorization  bill,  my  colleague 
and  I  are  proposing  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove these  two  projects,  contingent  upon 
subsequent  approval  by  the  President. 
Congress  would  be  amply  protected  by 
language  of  our  amendment,  which  would 
prohibit  construction  unless  the  Presi- 
dent gives  his  approval  to  the  projects. 

Although  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Harbors  did 
not  hold  hearings  on  these  two  projects,  I 
have  checked  with  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Public  Works 
Committee  and  am  advised  these  projects 
are  in  order. 

I  understand  the  House  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control-Rivers 
and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  these  two 
projects  taking  testimony  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

So  that  other  Senators  will  know  what 
is  involved  in  the  two  Hawaii  projects,  I 
shall  summarize  the  need  for  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Kaneohe-Kailua  area  and  the 
need  for  a  larger  harbor  for  safety  of 
navigation  at  Nawiliwili,  together  with 
essential  data  about  the  projects  pro- 
posed to  remedy  these  two  situations. 

The  Kaneohe-Kailua  area  on  the 
windward  side  of  Hawaii's  most  popu- 
lated island.  Oahu.  has  a  long  history  of 
intense  rainstorms  and  subsequent 
floods.  Including  very  destructive  flash 
floods. 

The  city  and  county  of  Honolulu, 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  this  area,  has 
constructed  flood  measures  over  the  past 
6  years.  For  example,  in  1964,  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu  widened  and  re- 
allned  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of 
Kaneohe  Stream  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
During  1967  through  1969,  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  built  substantial 
flood  control  improvements  on  Anolanl 
Stream,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Kane- 
ohe Stream,  at  a  cost  of  $650,000. 
The  city  and  county  anticipates  spend- 
ing an  additional  $500,000  on  further 
improvements. 
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But  even  all  these  measures  do  not 
provide  adequate  protection  against  ma- 
jor floods  such  as  occurred  in  February 
1965  and  1969.  However,  these  local  flood 
control  improvements  will  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  proposed  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers project. 

To  illustrate  the  flood  problem,  tet  me 
just  cite  a  few  instances.  On  February  4, 
1965,  torrential  rains  fell  on  the  wind- 
ward coast  of  Oahu,  with  over  7.5  inches 
drenching  Kaneohe  during  a  24-hour 
period.  Two  lives  were  lost  from  drown- 
ing. The  Keapuka  residential  area  suf- 
fered severely  when  Kamooalii  Stream 
overflowed  and  damaged  43  homes,  30 
automobiles,  streets  and  yards.  A  wooden 
foot-bridge  was  destroyed  and  the 
concrete-lined  charmel  was  severely 
damaged. 

In  May  of  that  same  year,  storms  re- 
sulted in  22.6  Inches  of  rainfall  in  Kane- 
ohe during  a  3-day  period.  The  Keaa- 
hala,  Kawa,  and  Kamooalii  Streams 
overflowed  their  banks,  flooding  homes 
and  roads,  depositing  mud  and  debris, 
and  damaging  yards,  tools,  and  equip- 
ment. Many  families  were  evacuated  be- 
cause of  high  water.  Charmel  and  cul- 
vert damage  and  bank  erosion  were  ex- 
tensive in  the  Keapuka  and  Kapunahala 
subdivisions.  Crop  damages,  from  erosion 
near  the  moimtain  slopes  and  flooding  in 
the  lower  areas,  resulted  in  heavy  losses 
to  truck  farmers. 

A  third  major  storm  hit  the  Kaneohe 
area  in  November  of  that  same  year — 
1965 — with  25.3  inches  of  rainfall  in  5 
days.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  as  two 
children  s^ept  downstream  by  the  rising 
water  were  fortunately  rescued.  But 
again  property  damage  was  extensive. 
Agricultural  losses,  including  fruits  and 
vegetables,  from  wind  and  rain  were 
heavy. 

On  February  1  last  year,  6  hours  of 
heavy  rain  with  intermittent  bursts  of 
very  intense  rainfall  caused  the  greatest 
known  flood  In  the  Kamooalii  Stream 
Basin.  Accmnulatlons  of  up  to  18  Inches 
in  6  hours  were  recorded  nearby.  Six 
houses  in  Keapuka  were  virtually  de- 
stroyed and  43  others  suffered  vary- 
ing degrees  of  damage  but  remained 
habitable. 

To  give  protection  against  future 
floods,  the  engineers  propose  to  build 
an  earth  fill  dam  and  reservoir  at  the 
Kamooalii  Stream  site,  with  a  gross  ca- 
pacity of  2,500  acre-feet  and  channel 
Improvements  and  realinement  at  the 
mouth  of  Kaneohe  Stream. 

Annual  benefits,  primarily  from  flood 
control,  are  estimated  at  $708,000,  while 
annual  costs  are  estimated  at  $448,000, 
giving  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.6.  The 
estimated  construction  cost  totals  $7,- 
579,000,  of  which  the  Federal  share 
would  be  $7,249,000  and  non-Federal 
local  share  would  be  $330,000. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  favors  this  project 
and  it  has  been  favorably  reviewed  by 
the  U.S.  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Transportation,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  As  I  said  before, 
it  only  awaits  review  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary fact  sheet  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Kaneohx-Kailua  Abza,  Oaht7,  Hawau 

Location:  Kaneohe-Kailua  Area  Is  on  the 
windward  (east)  coast  of  Oahu,  HawaU  about 
5  highway  miles  from  Honolulu. 

Authority:  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965. 

Existing  Project:  There  are  no  existing  Fed- 
eral flood  control  projects  in  the  study  area. 
Local  agencies  >'ve  constructed  8000  feet  of 
flood  control  improvements  on  Kamooalll- 
Kaneohe  Stream.  These  local  flood  control 
Improvements  will  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
proposed  plan. 

Flood  Problem:  Existing  flood  control  Im- 
provements do  not  provide  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  protection.  Plash  floods  have  caused 
the  loss  of  lives  and  severe  property  damage 
m  the  highly  urbanized  flood  plains  of  the 
Kamooalll-Kaneohe  Stream. 

Recommended  Plan  of  Improvement:  Pro- 
vides for  an  earth  flU  dam  and  reservoir  for 
flood  control  and  recreation  with  channel  im- 
provements at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaneohe 
Stream  mouth. 

Estimated  cost  (price  level  of  March  1970) 

Federal : '  $7,  249,000 

Non-Federal 330,000 

Total    7,579.000 

» Includes  $600,500  reimbursable  by  local 
interests  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965. 

PROJECT  ECONOMICS 
(Interest  rate  5H  percent] 


'I  Annual  charges 


Non- 
Federal      federal 


ToUl 


Interest  and  amortization....  $349,000     $43,500     }392,500 
Maintenance  and  operation 55,500         55,500 

Total 349.000       99,000       448,000 

Kaneohe-KailiLa  Area,  Oahu,  Hawaii 
Annual  beneflts: 

Damages  prevented $300,000 

Land  enhancement 70,000 

Recreation  333,  (K)0 

Fish  and  wildlife  enhancement..        5,  000 

Total    708,000 

Benefit-cost  ratio:  1.6. 

Local  cooperation:  Provide  lands,  ease- 
mente,  rights-of-way.  and  relocations  neces- 
sary for  the  reservoir  and  channel  features 
of  the  project  whose  costs  are  presently  esti- 
mated at  $330,000  after  credit  by  the  Federal 
government  of  $50,000  for  Joint  costs,  allo- 
cated to  recreation  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. Maintain  and  operate  the  dam. 
reservoir  and  channel  improvements  and  pre- 
vent encroachments  which  would  interfer 
with  the  recommended  improvements.  Hold 
and  save  the  United  States  free  from  dam- 
ages. Pay  with  interest  one-half  of  the  sepa- 
rable costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  rec- 
reation at  a  cost  which  is  presently  esti- 
mated at  $500,500.  Bear  all  costs  of  mainte- 
nance, operation  and  replacements  which  is 
estimated  as  an  annual  cost  of  $55,500. 

Comments  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Agencies: 

State  of  Hawaii:  Favorable. 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Favorable. 

Comments  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
project  for  which  my  amendment  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Inottye  requests 
authorization  contingent  on  the  Presi- 


dent's approval  is  a  safe  navigation  proj- 
ect at  Nawiliwill  Harbor  on  the  Island 
of  Kauai.  No  changes  are  requested  in 
the  nearby  Port  Allen  Harbor.  Federal 
projects  already  exist  at  both  harbors. 

The  existing  harbor  at  Nawiiiwih  was 
designed  for  the  C-3  class  vessel,  with  a 
length  of  492  feet,  a  beam  of  70  feet,  and 
a  draft  when  fully  and  evenly  loaded  of 
29  feet.  The  jumboized  C-4  freighter,  in 
general  use  since  1965,  however,  has  a 
length  of  633  feet,  a  beam  of  72  feet,  and 
a  draft  of  33  feet.  The  larger  tankers 
presently  serving  Hawaii  have  lengths  of 
547  feet  and  a  loaded  draft  of  30  feet. 
The  S-shaped  entrance  to  the  harbor 
and  the  35-foot  basin  are  inadequate  to 
these  vessels  making  Nawiliwill  a  port  of 
call.  Adding  to  the  hazards  of  navigating 
the  channel  and  turning  basin  are  large 
swells  and  adverse  winds. 

In  the  interest  of  public  safety,  there- 
fore, it  is  proposed  to  widen  a  1,700-foot 
length  of  the  northern  site  of  the  Mi- 
trance  charmel  by  about  120  feet;  to 
widen  the  northern  side  of  the  transition 
area  by  about  60  feet;  and  to  increase 
the  area  of  the  basin  by  about  17.3  acres. 
No  modification  to  the  existing  federally 
constructed  harbor  at  Port  Allen  is  rec- 
ommended at  this  time. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$2,380,000,  of  which  the  Federal  share  of 
construction  would  be  $1,952,000  and 
non-Federal  share  would  be  $428,000. 
Annual  costs  would  total  $139,100.  of 
which  the  Federal  share  would  be  $114,- 
900  and  the  non-Federal,  $24,200. 

Local  interests  have  indicated  willing- 
ness to  furnish  items  of  local  cooperation, 
that  is,  the  usual  Federal  requirements 
such  as  land,  terminal  facilities,  berth- 
ing areas,  relocations  plus  a  cash  con- 
tribution of  9.6  percent  of  Federal  con- 
struction costs  for  increased  utilization 
of  lands. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  supports  the  proj- 
ect and  it  has  received  favorable  reviews 
from  the  U.S.  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior, Transportation,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  project  is  ex- 
pected to  be  forwarded  soon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  review  in  behalf 
of  the  President. 

As  the  beneflts  from  this  project  are 
navigational  safety — for  crews  and 
ships — no  beneflt-cost  ratio  Is  computed, 
for  safety  is  an  Intangible  factor. 

There  are  precedents  for  projects  of 
this  nature,  which  are  purely  for  safety, 
namely,  the  Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Va., 
submitted  to  Congress  as  Senate  iJocu- 
ment  122,  83d  Congress,  on  September  3, 
1954.  This  was  later  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  780  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. 

Another  precedent  is  a  turning  basin 
on  the  James  River  at  Richmond  Harbor. 
Va.,  submitted  as  House  Document  738, 
77th  Congress,  March  2,  1945.  This  was 
later  approved  by  Congress  in  Public  Law 
14  of  the  79th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  on  the  proposed 
improvements  at  Nawiliwill  Harbor  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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aIwh-iwiu  Harbor  aitd  Port  Allen  Harbor 

Kauai,  Hawaii 
:  ocorton;  Na  will  will  Harbor  and  Port  Allen 
Ha  bor  are  located  on  the  south  coaat  of  the 
I  nd  of  Kauai.  Hawaii. 
uthority:  House  Committee  on  Public 
Wcfrks  resolution  adopted  5  October  1966; 
Hofise  Committee  on  Public  Works  resolu- 
adopted  3  June  1959  and  Senate  Com- 
tee  on  Public  Works  resolution  adopted 
tember  1966. 
]  .listing  Project:  The  existing  Federal  proj- 
are:  At,  NawiliioiU  Harbor:  a  break- 
2045  feet  In  length  and  "S"  shaped 
ranee  channel.  40  feet  deep,  600  feet 
le  and  2400  feet  long,  a  harbor  basin  35 
deep  with  surface  area  of  about  63.3 
.  At,  Port  Allen  Harbor:  a  rubblemound 
br4akwater  about  1200  feet  long,  a  harbor 
ba  iln  of  about  50  acres  and  an  entrance 
ch  innel  500  feet  wide,  all  to  a  depth  of  55 
fe<  t. 

Ifavigational     Problem:     Under     existing 
cojiduions  at  NawlllwlU  Harbor.  Jumbolzed 
and  large  passenger  liners  cannot  safely 
the  harbor  because  of  the  difflciUty  of 
nat'lgatlon  of  the  entrance  channel  and  lack 
maneuvering  room  in  the  basin. 
Recommended   Plan  of   Improvement:  At 
lllwlll  the  proposed   plan   would  widen 
1700  foot  length  of  the  northern  site  of 
entrance    channel    by    about    120   feet, 
ifclen   the   northern   side   of  the   transition 
by  about  60  feet;  increase  the  swea  of  the 
bsfeln  by  about  17,3  acres. 

>fo  modification  to  the  existing  Federally 
CO  istructed  harbor  at  Port  Allen  Is  recom- 
mended at  this  time. 

ESTIMATED  COST 
|M*fdi  1970  price  level) 
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Federal 


Non- 
Federal 


Total 


Co(  rtruction 

Lar  Jsof  relocation. 


$1. 952. 000     >  $208. 000      $2. 160.  000 
220,000  220.000 


Total 1.952.000 


428,  000       2,  380.  000 


■  BOS.OOO  cjsh  contribution  lowird  initial  construction  cost 
for  ncreased  land  utilization. 


PROJECT  ECONOMICS 
linterest  rate  of  5Hi  percent) 


Non- 
Annual  charges         Federal         Federal 
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Int  irest  and  amorliza- 


I  on. 


ntenance  and 
(  peration 


{108,  700 
16.200 


V24.200 


$132, 900 
6.200 


Total. 


114,900 


24.200 


139. 100 


Additional  maintenance  beyond  that  presently  required. 

Annual  Benefits:  Benefits  are  Intangible 
relating  to  navigational  safety. 

NiWILrWILI    HARBOR    AND    PORT    ALLEN    HARBOR, 
KAUAI,    HAWAn 

Benefit-Cost  ratio:  Not  computed. 

Local  Cooperation:  The  usual  Federal  re- 
qi  ilrements  for  navigation  Improvements 
SI  ch  as  lands,  terminal  facilities,  berthing 
ajeas,  and  relocations  plus  a  cash  contribu- 
ti3n  of  9.6'^i  of  Federal  construction  costs 
fc  r  Increased  utilization  of  lands.  The  con- 
tr  butlon  is  presently  estimated  to  be  $208.- 
0(  0.  Local  Interests  have  Indicated  wUUng- 
tt  tss  to  furnish  items  of  local  cooperation. 

Comments  of  the  State  and  Federal 
A\  wncT.es: 

Department   of  the   Interior:  Favorable 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Vi  el  fare:  Favorable 

Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable 

State  of  Hawaii:  Favorable 

Comments  of  Office  Management  and 
Budget: 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  both  these 
P'ojects  are  meritorious  and  necessary. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtnrx) . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  about  these  amendments  and  he 
is  willing  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  senior  colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  and  myself  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  flood  control  project  in  the 
Kaneohe  area  and  to  authorize  the 
widening  of  an  entrance  channel  to 
Nawiliwili  Harbor. 

If  accepted,  this  amendment  would 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  retention 
dam  and  reservoir  with  the  auxiliary  re- 
creational development  of  Kamooalii 
Stream  in  Kaneohe,  Hawaii.  The  area  in 
which  this  flood  control  project  is  to  be 
constructed  has  been  subjected  to  exten- 
sive and  heavy  flooding  over  the  past 
several  years.  In  1968,  such  a  flood 
caused  property  damages  in  the  millions 
of  dollars  and  also  the  loss  of  life  of  one 
of  the  residents  in  the  area.  Following 
these  disastrous  floods,  preliminary  work 
on  this  project  was  accelerated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  final  authoriza- 
tion is  now  being  obtained  from  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  amendment,  If  accepted,  would 
also  authorize  the  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  inner  entrance  channel  of 
Nawiliwili  Harbor.  Nawiliwili  Harbor  Is 
the  major  port  for  the  Island  of  Kauai, 
and  due  to  its  limited  size  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  a  vessel  becoming  grounded 
and  thereby  closing  the  harbor  to  normal 
navigation  until  the  vessel  can  be  re- 
moved. Therefore,  these  modifications 
are  necessary  to  fulfill  the  need  for  a 
safer  harbor.  This  threat  is  aggravated 
by  the  almost  total  dependence  of  the  is- 
land of  Kauai  on  imports  by  ocean  trans- 
portation. Further,  the  alternative  port 
on  Kauai,  Port  Allen  Harbor,  is  not 
equipped  to  adequately  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Island  of  Kauai. 

Both  of  these  projects  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  Kaneohe 
flood  control  project  h£is  also  received  the 
favorable  comments  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Transportation, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  was  submitted  last  week  to  the  OfQce 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  their 
review  and  comments.  The  comments 
from  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
are  also  expected  to  be  forthcoming 
shortly  on  Nawiliwili  Harbor.  Since  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  consid- 
ered the  omnibus  public  works  bill, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  necessary 
agency  reports  on  these  two  projects, 
the  committee  was  unable  to  include 
either  of  these  two  projects  in  the  bill. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  nec- 
essary to  forestall  a  possible  2-year  wait 
for  the  authorization  of  the  Kaneohe 
and  Nawiliwili  projects.  However,  this 
amendment  also  provides  that  work  on 
these  projects  would  only  be  initiated  if 
these  projects  receive  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  begin 
work  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  Kaneohe 
flood  control  project  and  the  modifica- 


tion of  Nawiliwili  Harbor,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  all 
members  of  the  committee  are  knowl- 
edgeable on  these  projects,  not  only  in 
their  own  States  but  those  throughout 
the  country.  They  work  not  on  a  pro- 
vincial basis;  they  examine  all  the  proj- 
ects. Including  this  project,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economy  and  the  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States. 

This  project  is  in  an  area  of  our  Re- 
public which  Is  far  from  the  mainland  of 
California.  But  the  project  contains  a 
proviso  which  satisfies  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  so  I  feel  that  we  could 
take  it  to  conference  or  could  allow  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  it,  as  I  feel  certain  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cooper) 
would  want  us  to  do,  possibly  by  a  voice 
vote. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  was  a  member  of  our  committee, 
and  has  cosponsored  the  amendment 
with  his  able  colleague  and  Democratic 
counterpart  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
who  is  also  a  former  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  These  two  Sen- 
ators value  the  project.  The  committee 
has  reviewed  it,  and  it  includes  the  pro- 
tective proviso.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  amendment  is 
not  taken  upon  its  merits.  I  know  that 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  Hawaii  are  meritorious.  These  proj- 
ects have  been  surveyed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  have  been  submitted  to 
the  various  agencies,  and  the  agencies 
have  commented  on  them.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond project,  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  Budget.  The  first 
project  has  not  been  cleared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

I  must  say  that,  after  many  years  of 
being  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  I,  of 
course,  want  in  every  way  I  can  to  go 
along  with  the  position  of  my  chair- 
man and  also  to  help,  as  far  as  I  can, 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  will  have  to  say  that  if  we  were 
to  put  these  projects  in  without  a  hear- 
ing— and,  in  this  instance,  one  project 
has  not  even  been  cleared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army — and  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Office  of  Management 
Budget,  we  could  put  in  any  project. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  merits.  Cer- 
tainly my  colleagues  know  my  respect 
for  them. 

My  reason  for  opposing  the  last 
amendment,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  was  that  it  was 
a  $40  million  authorization.  The  entire 
project  would  actually  cost  $192  million. 

I  have  to  raise  these  questions.  I  will 
not  say  anything  more  about  it.  My  po- 
sition was  soundly  defeated  in  the  last 
roUcall  vote.  I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall 
but  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

The  project  for  Llbby  Dam,  Kootenai  River, 
Montana,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  May  17,  1960  (64  Stat.  170),  la 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  Is  authorized  and  directed,  as 
part  of  the  relocation  of  municipal  facilities 
of  Rexford,  Montana,  to  design  and  con- 
struct a  central  sewage  collection  and  sew- 
age treatment  facility. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  him  relative  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  town  of  Rexford  because 
of  the  treaty  dam,  Llbby,  being  built  on 
the  Kootenai. 

While  I  visited  Rexford  this  past  fall,  I 
met  with  the  mayor.  Jack  Parish,  and 
other  interested  citizens.  They  had  been 
told  at  that  time  that  the  Army  Engi- 
neers would  not  allow  a  water  and  sewer- 
age system  to  be  buUt,  but  that  they 
ought  to  install  septic  tanks. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  there  is  contained  in  the 
pending  proposal  sufficient  authority — 
authority  which  the  Army  Engineers  said 
they  lacked  before.  This  authority  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  construction  of  not 
only  a  central  sewerage  collecting  and 
sewerage  treatment  facility  which  now 
can  be  and  must  be  and  will  be  created — 
but  the  construction  of  a  water  facility 
as  well? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  majority  leader — and,  in  this  In- 
stance, I  call  him  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana — is  correct  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  what  the  committee  has 
done. 

Before  I  answer  specifically  as  to  the 
language  in  the  legislation,  as  reflected 
on  page  34  of  the  bill,  and  the  language 
in  the  report  on  page  117, 1  wish  to  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  realizing 
that  the  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment is  being  continued  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  through  the 
excessive  use  of  septic  tanks. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  a  proposal 
brought  to  us  which  would,  in  a  sense, 
say  that  the  outmoded  septic  tank  does 
not  meet  the  situation  in  Montana,  but 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  does  meet 
the  problem  of  the  contamination  of  the 
environment. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point  ex- 
cept to  say  that  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  today  are  growing  endlessly.  For 
example,  Broward  Coimty,  Fla.,  Is  the 
fasting  growing  county  in  the  United 
States,  and  much  of  Its  appeal  depends 
on  its  beaches  and  on  the  recreational 
facilities  there. 

I  am  fearful  of  what  could  happen  be- 
cause of  the  65,000  or  70,000  septic  tanks 
that  are  now  in  use  in  Broward  Coimty, 
Fla.  I  do  not  want  anything  like  that  to 
happen  any  place  in  the  country.  I  have 
also  noted  the  press  reports  that  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  which  relies  on 
septic  tanks,  will  ban  nearly  all  deter- 
gents after  March,  1971. 1  think  a  better 


way  to  handle  water  pollution  would  be 
to  abandon  septic  tanks  and  build  mod- 
em sewers  and  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. It  is  encouraging  to  have  the  ma- 
jority leader  bring  up  this  matter  in  his 
own  State. 

We  have  on  page  34  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Army  Engineers  to  design  and 
construct  a  central  sewage  treatment  col- 
lection and  sewage  treatment  facility  at 
Rexford,  Mont.,  as  has  been  indicated  by 
the  majority  leader.  We  have  then 
spelled  out  in  the  report  the  reason  that 
this  is  being  done. 

I  also  commend  the  people  of  the  area 
because  they  have  been  cognizant  of 
their  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  that  was 
included  by  the  committee,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  knows, 
will  assure  that  the  replEu:ement  sewer- 
age facilities  will  meet  the  applicable  wa- 
ter quality  standards  and  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  Kootenai  River. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  personal  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  and  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
They,  as  always,  have  exhibited  their 
great  understanding  and  concern.  As 
they  know,  this  is  a  town  which  is  being 
involuntarily  moved  because  of  a  dam 
that  is  being  built  imder  a  treaty  ar- 
rangement with  Canada.  This  act — the 
inclusion  of  this  authority  in  this  meas- 
ure— is  an  indication  that  a  small  town 
and  its  people,  who  are  deeply  concerned, 
can  come  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  can  be  understood  in  what 
they  request  and  can  be  given  considera- 
tion, accommodation,  and  in  this  in- 
stance, justice. 

I  thank  both  Senators  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  understanding 
of  this  particular  problem,  which  is  small 
in  the  overall,  but  big  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  up  in  Lincoln  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  think  it  should  indicate 
to  people  all  over  the  country  that  no 
matter  how  small  a  community  may  be, 
it  can  be  heard  in  the  Congress.  In  this 
Instance  the  people  of  the  community 
were  heard  by  a  very  influential  Senator, 
but  we  have  other  Instances  in  this  bill 
where  small  communities  have  been 
heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  221  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  page  117  and  section  221  in  the 
bill  on  page  34  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  221 

This  section  authorizes  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  construct  sewer  facilities,  includ- 
ing collection  and  treatment  works,  for  the 
town  of  Rexford,  Mont.,  as  part  of  the  reloca- 
tion feattires  being  made  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Llbby  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

Llbby  Dam,  located  on  the  Kootenai  River 
in  Montana,  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
In  1950  as  a  major  unit  In  the  Corps  of  En- 


gineers oomprehenslve  plan  for  development 
of  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  The  project  Is  well  underway  with 
completion  expected  in  1974. 

The  town  of  Rexford  with  a  population  of 
about  1,000  persons.  Is  located  in  the  reservoir 
area  and  will  be  Inundated  when  the  dam  is 
closed  and  water  stored  for  project  purposes. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  mitigation  meas- 
ure is  relocating  the  town  to  higher  ground 
and  providing  certain  municipal  services, 
such  as  water,  streets,  school,  fire,  and  police 
facilities,  and  other  pertinent  munlctpal 
services.  Improvements  in  the  private  sector 
are  being  relocated  by  the  individuals  since 
the  government  has  compensated  them  for 
the  Interest  in  their  properties.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  sewer  treatment  facilities,  home  and 
business  owners  wUl  be  required  to  Install 
septic  tanks. 

Inasmuch  as  a  septic  tank  system  is  out- 
moded and  unsatisfactory,  the  town  of  Rex- 
ford has  requested  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
part  of  the  relocation  plan  to  include  the 
construction  of  necessary  sewer  collection 
and  treatment  facilities.  The  Corps,  while 
noting  the  desirability  of  such  faculties,  has 
Indicated  It  Is  without  authority  for  such 
work  since  It  can  onlj-  replace  In  kind  those 
faculties  being  relocated.  Local  Interecta 
have  therefore  requested  Congressional  ac- 
tion to  provide  the  necessary  authority  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  the  re- 
quired sewage  facilities.  The  language  in- 
cluded In  the  bin  by  the  committee  wUl  In- 
sure that  the  replacement  sewage  facilities 
wUl  meet  applicable  water  quality  standards 
and  prevent  pollution  of  the  Kootenai  River. 

Sec.  221.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam. 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1960 
(64  Stat.  170),  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  part  of  the  relocation  of 
municipal  facilities  of  Rexford,  Montana,  to 
design  and  construct  a  central  sewage  coUeo- 
tlon  and  sewage  treatment  faculty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
raise  a  number  of  matters  and  I  hope 
that  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  will  bear  with  me.  The 
first  matter  I  wish  to  deal  with,  upon 
which  I  am  not  presenting  an  amend- 
ment. Is  the  Sandridge  Dam  project, 
listed  in  the  bill  from  the  other  body  as 
Ellicott  Creek.  N.Y. 

This  Is  a  very  essential  project  for  the 
people  of  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  has  been  authorized  by 
the  House  bill  subject  to  an  accommo- 
dation extended  to  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  York,  Barber  Con- 
able,  who  felt  the  relocation  problem 
was  extremely  serious  and  wanted  some 
way  to  ascertain  If  there  was  an  alter- 
nate to  the  one  chosen  for  this  project. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  was 
not  in  balance  In  the  other  body,  with 
one  Representative  ardently  desiring  the 
project  and  another  desiring  to  have  It 
looked  at  to  see  if  there  were  any  alter- 
natives, it  struck  me  that,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  we  should  make 
clear  our  great  interest  in  having  the 
project  approved  in  conference,  but  not 
try  to  amend  it  here,  which  might  change 
the  agreement  arrived  at  there. 

I  think  it  serves  my  State  best  if  I 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  telegram 
from  Governor  Rockefeller  pointing  out 
the  high  urgency  of  this  project  to  our 
State  and  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL),  generally  to  the  same  effect, 
and  expressing  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee   and   the  ranking  minority 
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the  deep  Interest  of  the  State 

project  and  the  great  necessity  it 

._  to  us  in  terms  of  conservation 

and  the  hope  that  the  balance 

has  been  attained  in  the  other 

may  be  retained,  assuming,  and  I 

..  that  it  is,  that  the  conferees  agree 

a  lowing  this  project  as  it  appears  in 

9ouse  bill. 

being  no  objection,  the  material 

jrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reg- 
is follows : 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Office  Building, 
,.--.,  D.C.: 

support  Is  requested  for  Inclusion  ol 

jiroject    for    ElUcott    Creek    Basin,    New 

In  the  OnuUbus  Rivers  and  Harbors 

1970.  Tbe  project  consisting  of  the 

Dam  and  Reservoir  together  with 

channel  Improvements,  has  been 

_jd  by  the  Chief,  Army  Corps  of 

as  urgently  needed  in  the  inter- 

iif  flood  control,  water  supply,  recrea- 

and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

Yorfc  State  attaches  the  greatest  ur- 

to  Implementation  of  the  Ellicott  Creek 

and  stands  ready  to  meet  all  requlre- 

of  local  cooperation.  Early  construc- 

s  needed  to  meet  the  flood  control  and 

•related  needs  of  the  region.  Including 

of  the  new  campus  of  the  State  Uni- 

at  Buffalo  and  to  keep  abreast  of  ac- 

of  the  State's  urban  development  cor- 
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pleased  that  the  State  wm  able  to 
a  significant  contribution  through 
and  personnel  to  expedite  completion 
survey.  The  recommended  Sandrldge 
and  Ellicott  Creek  channel  Im- 
are  Included  In  the  early  action 
of  the  Erie-Niagara  basin  regional  wa- 
ri  sources  planning  board  and  have  been 
the  highest  priority  for  implemen- 
tatloti.  This  project  Is  part  of  the  statewide 
for  water  resources  development, 
assistance  to  assure  inclusion  of  the 
EUlcdtt  Creek  project  In  the  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  iarbors  Act  of  1970  wiU  be  greatly  ap- 
preci  ited. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
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VS.    SeN.^TE,    COMMllTEE    ON    BANK- 
INO  AND  CXTRaXNCT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  9. 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  ^enate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jack:   It  is  my  understanding  that 

Menate  will  consider  the  Rivers  and  Har- 

Authorlzatlon  BlU,  S.  4572,  today,  and 

you  plan  to  Introduce  an  amendment 

Infclude  the  Ellicott  Creek-Sandrldge  Dam 

t.  Unfortunately,  I  plan  to  be  In  New 

later  today,   and   wUl   not  be  present 

the  Senate  considers  this  legislation. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 

me  as  a  cosponsor  to  your  amend - 

to    authorize    $19,070,000    In    Federal 

for  this  flood  control  project. 

amendment  calls  for  an  investigation 

possible  alternatives  to  the  Ellicott 

project  prior  to  commencement  of  the 

and  also  provides  that  construction 

not  be  Initiated  until  it  has  been  ap- 

by  the  President. 
>elleve  a  thorough  Investigation  of  all 
is  essential,  and  that  Congress 
have  an  opjjortunlty  to  review  all 
of  the  project.  This  Is  an  essential 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  time  did 
permit  exhaustive  hearings  on  the  pro- 
by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
ic  Works  Committees. 
T*ere  is  no  doubt  that  a  serious  flood  prob- 
exists  along  Ellicott  Creek.  A  flood  In 
Inundated  890  acres  in  the  Town  of 
where  a  new  domed  stadium  Is 
to  Ue  built,  and  3.200  acres  In  the  Town  of 
Ami  erst,  along  with  extensive  flooding  In 
the  Towns  of  Tonawanda  and  Cheektowaga. 
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To  delay  authorization  of  this  project  for 
two  years  would  have  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  orderly  development  of  the  Buffalo- 
Amherst  Corridor.  An  Investment  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion from  State  and  private  sources  has  been 
planned  for  the  largest  construction  under- 
taking in  Western  New  York's  history.  A  key 
to  this  plan  Is  construction  of  the  new  $660 
million  Amherst  campus  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  In  addition,  the  State 
plans  to  construct  In  Amherst  a  $650  million 
housing  development  containing  10,000 
units. 

A  delay  could  have  a  serious  economic  Im- 
pact on  tbe  area,  and  would  threaten  the 
prospect  of  year-round  employment  of  tens 
of  thoiisands  of  construction  workers,  not 
only  In  the  Buffalo-Amherst  Corridor,  but  in 
the  Town  of  Lancaster. 

I  would  appreciate  It  II  you  would  Include 
this  letter  as  part  of  the  Record  during  dis- 
cussion of  your  amendment. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Chaht.fs  E.  Goodell. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  well  reasoned  In  his 
procedure  this  afternoon.  He  has  doc- 
umented the  situation.  He  has  called 
to  our  attention  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  a  crisis.  This 
documentation  will  be  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord. Rather  than  to  have  a  test  here  of 
something  that  would  not  be  really  ad- 
vantageous, we  imderstand  the  problem 
and  we  will  take  a  look  at  it,  and  we 
hope  In  the  concept  of  the  legislative  rec- 
ord we  make  we  will  be  of  some  help. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
is  very  gracious  and  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  matter 
I  shall  raise,  and  I  shall  have  one  other 
after  this  one. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  tmiendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  14.  between  line  9  and  10,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"The  New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Re- 
moval of  Drift  project  Is  hereby  modified  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  plans  on 
file  In  the  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  such  plans  and  recom- 
mendations for  requirements  of  local  coop- 
eration by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
President.  Any  disposal  of  materials  In  car- 
rying out  this  project  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Goodell,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Case. 

This  involves  a  cleanup  project  for 
New  York  Harbor,  the  principal  harbor 
in  our  country,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  amount  involved  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  $16  million.  The  State  and 
municipality  will  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $13  million  as  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  project  Is  something  in  the  area 
of  $28.8  million. 

The  project,  naturally,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  of  these  projects,  will  extend  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  most  urgent  rep- 
resentations are  made  by  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  as  to  the  very,  very 
dangerous  situation  of  rotting  hulks, 
rundown  piers,  shoreline  rubble,  and  the 


dilapidated  shoreline  structures.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  dangers  to  navigation, 
there  are  the  unsightly  conditions  which 
prevail  in  this,  probably  the  most  used 
harbor  in  the  United  States. 

I  press  this  matter,  and  it  is  in  the 
House  bill,  because  I  think  it  does  not 
quite  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  rule 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky as  to  a  budget  authorization.  In 
this  case,  what  has  been  surveyed  in 
terms  of  the  budget  is  a  very  broad 
scale  idea  of  clearing  all  the  harbors  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  Budget  rejected 
that  in  favor  of  a  harbor-by-harbor 
proposition,  based  on  the  plans,  the  con- 
tributions, and  the  importance  of  each 
harbor  situation. 

We  believe  that,  if  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  say  they  would  like  this  that 
the  President  would  allow  it  to  go  for- 
ward, with  the  permission  of  the  Budget, 
because  they  are  dealing  with  it  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

I  think  the  committee  knows  infinitely 
better  than  I  the  technical  problems,  but 
I  know  New  York  Harbor,  and  it  is  a  mess. 
I  can  assure  Senators  of  that.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  if  any  Senator  has  taken 
the  ferry  line  to  Staten  Island  or  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  he  can  see  it  for  him- 
self. In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Budget 
that  they  will  take  this  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility, so  that  it  does  not  fall  afoul  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  that  is,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  something  not  authorized  by 
the  Budget,  that  we  include  the  proviso 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
included  in  other  amendments  he  ac- 
cepted. That  provides  that  the  President 
expressly  shall  authorize  the  work  to  go 
forward  before  anything  can  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  Sena- 
tor in  regard  to  cleaning  up  the  sludge 
in  New  York  Harbor.  That  may  affect 
New  Jersey. 

Would  the  Senator  also  be  concerned 
with  cleaning  up  about  300  acres  of 
sludge  which  New  York  State  allowed  to 
be  dumped  on  the  floor  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  three-fourths  of  which  is  in  Ver- 
mont, which  so  pollutes  the  lake  that  we 
cannot  use  the  waters  in  the  lake.  I  refer 
to  papermill  sludge. 

I  realize  that  about  800,000  cubic  yards 
of  the  sludge  have  been  dumped  in  the 
lake  over  a  long  period  of  years.  I  also 
realize  this  papermill  at  Ticonderoga  has 
furnished  employment  for  several  hun- 
dred people  in  New  York  and  a  market 
for  the  pulpwood  of  New  York  and  some 
from  Vermont,  and  possibly  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  that  it  has  provided  taxes  for 
both  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  gotten  them  to  say  they  will 
consider  these  cleanup  jobs  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  that  It  would  be  the  neighborly 
thing  to  do  if  New  York  State  would  get 
all  the  assistance  possible  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  imdo  the  damage 
they  have  done  to  a  neighboring  State. 

I  realize  that  the  paper  company  will 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  against  cleaning 
that  up,  if  it  has  to  do  it,  because  it  fears 
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It  will  establish  a  precedent  requiring  it 
to  clean  up  the  pollution  generated  by  its 
mill  everywhere.  I  realize,  too,  that  the 
Federal  departments  may  not  want  to 
establish  a  precedent  for  cleaning  up  all 
these  unsavory  industrial  messes  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States.  But  it  seems 
to  me  if  they  are  willing  to  take  this 
matter  up  on  a  spot-by-spot  basis,  as 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  it  would  only 
be  a  neighborly  thing  to  do  if  they  would 
imdertake  to  undo  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  Lake  Champlain  so  that  the 
people  may  use  that  water.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  water  is  in  Vermont. 

I  did  persuade  them,  in  building  the 
new  mill,  which  is  two  or  three  times 
larger  than  the  old  one,  to  dump  the 
sludge  on  the  New  York  side  of  the 
boundary.  I  think  they  are  dumping  it 
about  50  or  100  feet  on  the  New  York 
side,  which  is  not  far  from  the  under- 
water Vermont  boundary.  But  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  New  York  to  come  clean 
and  undo  the  damage  which  it  has  done 
to  a  neighboring  State. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  cleaning  up  New 
York  Harbor.  I  agree  that  that  may  be  a 
mess,  too.  But  I  do  want  the  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain  made  pure  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont,  who  own  three-fourths 
of  the  lakebed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
our  dean.  Senator  Aiken,  may  I  say  the 
following:  One,  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
our  State  should  do  everything  possible, 
with  Vermont,  because  it  involves  both 
jurisdictions,  to  clean  up  Lake  Cham- 
plain. Second,  we  have  a  bond  issue  of 
$1  billion.  We  have  done  infinitely  more 
than  any  other  State  for  clean  waters. 
I  know  the  Governor  wants  to  use  It.  I 
enlist  myself  in  the  effort  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  suggesting. 

Last,  I  have  a  piece  of  information  for 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  We  have  ac- 
tually been  in  touch  with  the  New  York 
authorities  on  this  subject  and  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  an  arrangement  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vermont  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  I  did  not  know  that. 
My  staff  just  advised  me.  New  York  is 
working  with  the  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration very  closely  on  this  particu- 
lar subject. 

Certainly  it  is  my  pleasure — it  is  not 
anything  the  Senator  exacts  of  me— to 
enlist  myself  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont in  doing  my  utmost  to  clean  up  this 
very  beautiful  lake.  I  know  it  well.  It  is  a 
magnificent  body  of  water. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  knew  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  appreciate  the  situa- 
t  on.  The  estimated  cost  of  removing  the 
sludge  was  put  at  about  $4.4  million  by 
the  Army  Engineers.  I  assume  it  will  be 
$5  million  before  they  get  through.  The 
Army  Engineers  have  given  the  new 
paper  mill,  which  is  owned  by  the  Intc- 
national  Paper  Co.,  authority  to  go 
ahead,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the 
lake.  I  understand,  and  I  have  had  in- 

i7"t  "  from  the  paper  company  it- 
self, that  they  have  devised  means  where- 
by they  can  control  90  percent  of  the 
pollution  which  is  dumped  Into  the  wa- 
ter. I  am  also  advised  by  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont engineers  that  If  the  old  sludge  is 
Cleaned  out,  It  probably  would  not  be  too 
Harmful  for  the  new  paper  mill  to  oper- 
ate, but  if  the  10  percent  which  they 


caimot  control  is  added  to  that  which  is 
already  in  the  lake,  the  only  result  will 
be  to  contaminate  a  greater  part  of  the 
lake. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  knew  that  once 
he  knew  the  situation  he  would  cooper- 
ate. It  would  seem  like  a  good,  neighborly 
act. 

Incidentally,  we  are  building  a  good, 
four-lane  road  from  Rutland  to  the  New 
York  border.  I  hope  New  York  v/ill  re- 
ciprocate and  build  a  four-lane  road  to 
meet  ours. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
As  I  have  said,  I  enlist  myself  with  him. 
We  are  already  at  work  to  save  this 
beautiful  lake. 

Returning  to  the  amendment  I  have 
pending  on  New  York  Harbor,  I  might 
say  that  we  have  written  into  the  amend- 
ment a  provision  that  any  disposal  of  the 
materials  in  carrying  out  the  project  will 
be  in  accordance  with  Federal  and  State 
laws  respecting  the  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  So  we  are  very  cognizant 
of  what  happens  even  with  the  materials 
which  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  seriously 
congested  waters. 

Also,  as  I  said  when  I  presented  the 
amendment,  if  the  managers  of  the  bill 
feel  it  is  necessary,  notwithstanding 
plans  and  recommendations  for  local 
cooperation — that  it  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  President,  I  am  prepared  to  add 
the  additional  pro\iso  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  has 
insisted  in  other  amendments — namely; 
provided,  that  construction  shall  not  be 
initiated  until  approved  by  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  is  absent 
for  a  few  moments,  and  he  asked  me  to 
respond. 

May  I  ask  if  this  project  has  been 
completed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
far  as  survey  and  preconstruction  plan- 
ning are  concerned? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  has.  That  part,  as  far  as  New  York 
Harbor  is  concerned,  is  done.  Also,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  it  is  a  completely 
cooperative  venture  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  have  joined  in  the  amendment  as 
evidence  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  total  cost 
of  the  project? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  total  cost  is  $28,800,- 
000— $16  million  from  Federal  sources 
and  $12.8  million  from  State  and  local 
sources. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  1963  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Army  Engineers  to  conduct 
a  study  and  gave  them  $95,000  for  the 
purpose;  that  5  years  later,  in  January 
1969,  the  Engineers  made  public  their 
findings,  and  their  cost  estimate  was 
$28.8  million,  of  which  the  local  contribu- 
tion would  be  $12.8  million. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  if 
the  local  contribution  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
President,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  that 
$12.8  million  is  the  right  amount,  they 
can  insist  on  what  they  think  is  the 
right  amount. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  again,  I 
find  myself  in  the  position  that  I  have 


established  on  the  previous  amendment 
Again.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  project 
has  great  merit.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  acted  on  and  be  completed  sometime 
in  the  future. 

My  investigation,  after  I  learned  about 
the  Senator's  project  this  afternoon,  has 
disclosed  facts  which  I  cannot  assure  the 
Senate  are  correct,  because  I  have  not 
talked  directly  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; but  this  is  the  information  which 
has  been  given  to  me: 

First,  the  Division  Engineer  has  re- 
ported the  project  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers,-■but  it  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Second,  it  has  not  been  cleared  by  any 
of  the  Federal  agencies,  and,  of  course, 
it  has  not  been  cleared  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Finally,  we  have  never  had  any  hear- 
ings on  it,  although  there  have  been 
House  hearings. 

So  I  am  in  the  same  position  that  I 
have  been  losing  on.  I  feel  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Senator's  proposal.  That  Is  the 
position  that  we  are  in. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reminded  that  in  an  earlier  day,  there 
was  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  a  Senator  from  a  State  other  than 
Kentucky,  who  said  to  a  Senator  from 
a  State  other  than  New  York,  when  that 
Senator  offered  an  amendment: 

I  would  swim  the  deepest  ocean  to  be  by 
your  side.  I  would  climb  the  highest  moun- 
tain If  I  could  be  there  and  help  you.  I 
would  walk  through  the  searing  sands  If  I 
could  be  of  some  assistance.  I  would  even 
plow  my  way  through  the  deepest  snows  If  I 
could  aid  you  in  this  matter.  But  I  must 
oppose  your  amendment. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
loves  the  Senator  from  New  York.  And 
yet  the  Senator  must  oppose  his  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that.  I  respect,  al- 
ways, the  Integrity  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  continues,  regardless 
of  persons  involved,  to  take  a  poslUon 
and  to  adhere  to  it. 

The  reason  that  I  shall  go  along  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  that  there  is  such  a 
provision  in  the  House  blU;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  In  conference. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  by  amendment 
the  Senator  has  added  the  proviso  which 
we  have  already  approved  in  connection 
with  the  project  for  Texas? 

Mr.  JAVI-TS.  I  shall  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  have  checked 
the  amendment,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  agree  personally,  and  I  am  sure 
we  can  take  a  vote,  perhaps  without  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, appearing  on  line  5.  the  following 
proviso  is  inserted: 

Provided,  that  construction  shall  not  l>e 
Initiated   until    approved   by   the   President. 
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T  le     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
ame  ndment  will  be  so  modified. 
Dfes  the  Chair  correctly  understand 
the  chairman  has   accepted  that 
am^dment  as  modified? 

RANDOLPH.  I  accept  it,  but  there 

difference  of  opinion,  as  we  recognize 

£uid  so  we  should,  of  course,  vote 

upo|i  the  matter. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Go  lb  WATER) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the' 
Senjttor  from  New  York. 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 
JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
mer^t  was  agreed  to. 

RANDOLPH   I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
desk  another  amendment,  and  ask 
ts  immediate  consideration. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

assistant   legislative   clerk    pro- 
to  read  the  amendment. 
JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unaliunous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
mei.t  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Rec  drd. 
Mr  Javit's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oil  page  11  starting  on  line  11  strike  all 

Une  20  and  insert  the  foUowlng  In 

thereof ; 

111.  Subsection  (b)   of  the  first  sec- 

of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  authorizing 

Federal  participation  In  the  ooet  of  protect- 

:he  shores  of  publicly  owned  property.', 

approved  August  13,  1946  (33  U.S.C.  426e(b) ) 

ded  by  Inserting  '  ( 1 ) '  after  'except 

by   striking   out   'and,  further,   that' 

Inserting  '(3)'  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by 

before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 

a  and  the  following:  'and  (3)   Fed- 

partlclpatlon  In  the  cost  of  a  project 

ding  hurricane  protection  niay  be.  In 

discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  not 

than  70  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 

excliwlve  of  land  costs'." 

\!r.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
am<  ndment  raises  a  question  as  to  what 
sho  lid  be  the  division  of  Federal  and  lo- 
cal ;osts  in  respect  to  hurricane  protec- 
tion and  beach  erosion  projects. 

Ve  have  a  problem  which  I  shall  de- 
scri  je,  but  first  let  me  say  what  the 
am(  ndment  would  do. 

Tne  amendment  would  give  the  pow- 
er— and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
am(  ndment  is  not  operative  in  its  text — 
or  the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Amiy,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
,  to  go  up  to  70  percent,  exclusive 
l^nd  costs,  on  multiple  purpose  proj- 
which  provide  hurricane  protection 
1  teaches. 

T  lis  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
Senitors  from  States  which  have 
bea  ;hes,  and  when  I  read  the  list  of 
sponsors,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Sen  ate  will  have  that  very  clearly  before 
it.  I  fo  ideology  separates  us,  I  can  assure 
you 

T  ae  list  of  sponsors  includes,  aside 
froi  1  myself.  Senators  Brooke,  Case, 
Eas  tland,  Muskie,  Goodell,  Tkitrmond, 
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Tower,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  We 
all  sponsor  this  measure,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  had  thorough  considera- 
tion by  the  committee,  and  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  ,  who  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  us  in  the  committee.  Our  effort  was 
not  sustained,  but  he  really  tried  very 
hard  for  us  all;  and  I  am  indebted  as 
well  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  who  took  the  matter 
seriously  enough  to  include  a  study  pro- 
vision, which  is  in  the  bill,  on  this  matter. 
It  will  be  my  burden  to  explain  why  we 
are  still  pressing  forward,  even  though 
he  has  included  a  study  provision.  I  shall 
attempt  to  carry  that  burden. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  simply 
these:  On  projects  where  the  Federal 
Government  pays  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  involving  hurricane  protection 
and  beach  erosion  the  chief  of  engineers 
has  tried  to  apportion  what  part  of  the 
project  he  considers  would  be  hurricane 
protection,  which  is  on  a  70-30  cost- 
sharing  formula,  and  what  part  of  the 
project  he  considers  to  be  beach  erosion, 
which  involves  a  proportion  of  50-50  or 
less. 

Hence  the  average  Federal  participa- 
tion in  what  all  of  us,  as  sponsors,  con- 
sider to  be  hurricane  protection  projects 
amounts  only  to  56.2  percent. 

What  we  compare  that  with  is  that 
when  we  come  to  inland  flood  control 
projects,  for  example,  where  there  is  a 
relatively  similar  situation,  no  such  dis- 
tinctions are  made,  and  we  end  up  with 
an  average  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion of  74.8  percent. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  State 
conservation  areas,  that  is,  wilderness 
type  areas,  the  Federal  contribution  for 
similar  work  is  up  to  70  percent.  We 
deeply  believe  that  there  is  a  real  discrim- 
ination being  suffered  by  projects  just 
because  they  happen  to  be  on  the  beaches 
of  the  various  oceans,  as  distinguished 
from  projects  of  the  same  nature  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  which  have  the 
benefit  of  the  provision  of  up  to  70  per- 
cent. 

So  we  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear, 
still  leaving  the  authority  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, that  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, he  can  go  up  to  70  percent  on 
these  projects,  and  that  he  does  not  have 
to  apportion  them  between  hurricane 
protection  and  beach  erosion,  if  the  pri- 
mary purpose  is  hurricane  protection. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  commit- 
tee had  written  in  a  study  provision. 
Why,  then,  do  we  not  just  let  it  alone? 

The  reason  we  do  not,  Mr.  President, 
is,  first,  before  the  study  provided  for 
can  be  acted  on  it  will  be  2  years. 

Second,  we  believe  the  committee 
knows  about  as  much  about  the  problem 
as  it  will  know  when  it  gets  the  study. 
This  is  a  matter  which,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Government  departments  in  ques- 
tion, can  be  settled  right  now,  and  the 
2-year  delay  saved  for  sdl  of  us. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  us,  as  I  say,  of  very  diverse 
views  on  many  things,  but,  having  a  sim- 
ilar view  on  this  matter,  have  gotten  to- 
gether and  proposed  this  amendment. 


I  realize  that,  if  adopted,  the  amend- 
ment will  not  have  to  go  to  conference. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  con- 
vinced that  they  know  as  much  about 
it  now  as  they  are  going  to  know  about 
it  in  a  year,  and  that  if  we  ask  for  a 
report  it  will  be  a  minimimi  of  2  years 
before  we  can  get  action,  the  Senate 
ought  to  get  a  definitive  settlement,  es- 
pecially as  the  definitive  settlement  will 
still  leave  the  whole  issue  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Again  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
primary  argument  I  make  regarding  the 
study  is  that  we  know  as  much  about 
this  now  as  we  are  going  to  know  then. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  delaying  us  for  2 
years  In  many  projects  and  disadvantag- 
ing the  States  accordingly.  For  practical 
purposes,  no  danger  is  involved,  because 
it  remains  in  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, who  I  am  sure  would  not  oper- 
ate without  the  permission  of  the  Budg- 
et. The  only  thing  we  do  is  to  raise 
the  maximiun  and  make  it  clear  to  them 
that,  where  a  project  is  preponderantly 
hurricane  protection,  we  expect  them  to 
feel  free — they  may  not  do  it — as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  to  go  up  to  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  long-needed  reform  and  discrimina- 
tion against  States  with  ocean-front 
shorelines  could  now  be  corrected. 

Mr.  RAl>IDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York — I  realize,  of  course,  the  broad 
sweep  of  cosponsorship  and  the  interest 
in  the  amendment — as  to  the  proviso  in 
reference  to  approval  by  the  President 
before  the  work  could  begin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  it  is 
endemic  in  everything  we  do.  I  have  no 
desire  to  bypass  what  now  appears  to  be 
the  ground  rule  of  the  committee  that 
work  on  any  of  these  things  shall  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  President. 

If  the  Senator  wished  that — the  Sena- 
tor will  correct  me,  because  he  knows 
this  bill  like  the  back  of  his  hand  and  I 
do  not — I  think  what  we  would  then  have 
to  say  In  the  amendment  is,  "Nothing 
here  contained  shall  affect  the  authority 
of  the  President  in  respect  of  any  indi- 
vidual project  which  may  be  affected." 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  any 
individual  project.  I  would  negate  the 
fact  that  we  are  trying  to  change  any- 
thing in  respect  of  all  projects  In  the 
bin  or  otherwise  by  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  what  else  we  could  do  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  Senator's  desires. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  has  indicated  that  we  are  work- 
ing within  the  groimd  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  have  been  stretching  the 
groimd  niles  here  this  afternoon  in  refer- 
ence to  some  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  on  projects.  I  have  attempted  to 
accommodate  various  Senators  by  ac- 
cepting their  amendments  with  the  pro- 
viso which  sets  forth  this  protective  lan- 
guage and  because  the  matters  will  be  in 
conference:  therefore  I  shall  not  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposition  is  dissimilar  to  the  ones  to 
which  I  have  been  opposed.  In  those 
cases,  we  had  no  hearings,  no  approval 
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of  the  Office  of  Mantigement  and  Budg- 
et. Even  with  the  added  clause,  I  did  not 
think  we  should  burden  the  President 
for  that  decision  as  to  a  problem  on 
projects  which  have  never  even  come  be- 
fore us  formally. 

However,  Senator  Javtts  and  Senator 
(jooDELL  testified  before  our  committee 
on  this  proposal  and  had  good  reception 
from  the  committee.  I  think  we  under- 
stand what  it  means.  I  would  think  that 
it  would  help  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
when  he  is  confronted  with  projects 
which  affect  both  hurricane  and  beach 
erosion,  so  that,  without  going  through 
some  elaborate  process  to  determine 
which  is  affected  most,  he  knows  that  if 
it  affects  hurricane  protection,  he  would 
give  this  percentage  of  Federal  support. 

The  House  has  already  passed  it.  It  is 
in  the  House  bill.  I  would  be  very  happy 
if  we  could  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Goodell  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Goodell  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Ooooeu.  on  Need  To 

Change  Cost  Sharing  Formttla  for  Hur- 
ricane   Protection    Projects 

Mr.  President.  As  a  coauthor  of  this 
amendment  with  my  senior  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mi.  Javlts,  I  urge  Its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide additional  protection  for  our  nation's 
shores.  As  priceless  assets,  our  shores  must 
be  carefully  protected  and  nurtured,  or  else 
they  will  be  lost.  The  longer  we  wait  to  take 
such  action,  the  greater  Is  the  probability 
that  we  will  have  to  undertake  more  and 
more  protective  work  in  the  future. 

This  amendment  wUl  change  the  existing 
cost-sharing  formula  covering  multiple-pur- 
pose hurricane  protection  programs.  This 
formula  must  be  changed  because  it  is  need- 
lessly complex  and  unbalanced.  It  has  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  needed  protection 
projects  from  being  constructed  because 
some  local  communities  have  not  been  able 
to  proceed  with  authorlzad  projects  due  to 
a  lack  of  matching  funds.  Other  areas  In 
need  of  shore  protection  may  not  even  have 
applied  for  aid  because  the  magnitude  of 
the  needed  project  is  beyond  the  means  of 
the  localities  under  the  present  formula. 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  U  to 
allow  the  federal  government  to  bear  up  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  hurricane  protec- 
tion projects  which  may  In  fact  Involve  inci- 
dental beach  erosion  control.  It  in  no  way 
alters  the  cost  sharing  formula  for  single 
purpose  beach  erosion  projects.  Nor  do  we 
Intend  to  amend  present  procedures  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  privately  owned  prop- 
erty as  provided  In  Section  426  (a) ,  (d) ,  Title 
33,  U.S.C. 

This  amendment  Is  identical  to  S.  3744,  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Javlts  and  myself 
on  April  30,  1970.  I  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate PubUc  Works  Committee  on  behalf  of 
this  bill  on  June  18.  Senator  Javlts  and  I 
were  Joined  by  Senators  Brooke,  Case,  East- 
tod.  Muskie,  Pell,  Thurmond.  Tower,  and 
Williams  (N.J.)  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. An  identical  bill,  introduced  at  the 
same  Ume  in  the  House  by  Representative 
oeiier,  passed  the  House  on  December  6, 
1970  as  part  of  H.R.  19877. 

Regrettably,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  not  approved  this  change  in  the 
lormula.  Instead,  the  Committee  has  au- 
tnortzed  the  Army  Corps  to  conduct  a  review 
oi  tms  formula  and  report  back  to  the  Oon- 
gresa  within  a  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
Committee's  recommendation  on  this  mat- 
ter. There  has  been  ample  evidence  pre- 
sented, In  my  view,  to  document  the  need 
for  inunediate  action  to  change  this  formula. 
While  we  delay,  our  priceless  shores  lack  the 
necessary  protection  against  the  vagaries  of 
nature.  How  many  more  Hurricane  CamlUes 
must  we  endure  before  we  finally  act  on  the 
notion  that  preventative — not  restorative — 
action  Is  by  far  the  wiser  course. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  April  15. 
1970,  President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  on  waste  disposal,  deal- 
ing with  disposal  of  polluted  dredge 
spoil.  In  the  message,  insofar  as  the 
Great  Lakes  are  concerned,  he  proposed 
legislation  which  would: 

Discontinue  disposal  of  polluted  dredged 
materials  into  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  private  Interests  as  soon  as 
land  disposal  sites  are  available. 

Require  the  disposal  of  polluted  dredged 
spoil  in  containment  areas  located  at  sites 
established  by  tJQe  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Require  States  and  other  non-Federal  in- 
terests to  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
structing containment  areas  and  also  provide 
needed  lands  and  other  rights. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  after 
one  year,  to  suspend  dredging  If  local  Inter- 
ests were  not  making  resasonable  progress  in 
attaining  disposal  sites. 

On  April  23,  1970,  Senator  Cooper  and 
other  Senators  Introduced  S.  3743  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes,  and  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee. 

After  consultation  with  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  I 
voiced  strong  objection  to  this  bill  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Our  depart- 
ment had  protested  the  new  require- 
ment that  States  and  other  non-Federal 
interests  provide  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  containment  areas  and 
also  provide  needed  land  and  other 
rights,  a  provision  which,  by  the  terms 
of  S.  3743,  apphes  only  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  connecting  channels. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
took  no  action  on  S.  3743. 1  was  informed 
that  the  committee  expected  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  issue  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  there  came  over  to  us  from 
the  other  body  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  (H.R.  19877),  which  con- 
tained in  section  111  a  modified  version 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  S.  3743.  It 
cut  the  non-Federal  contribution  for  con- 
struction costs  from  50  to  25  percent  and 
added  a  new  subsection  (e) : 

(e)  The  requirement  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interest  or  interests  to  furnish  an 
agreement  to  contribute  25  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  as  set  forth  in  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  that 
the  State  or  States  involved.  Interstate 
agency,  municipality,  or  other  appropriate 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  or  indus- 
trial concern  is  participating  in  an  approved 
plan  for  the  general  geographical  area  of 
the  dredging  activity  for  construction,  modi- 
fication, expansion,  or  rehabilitation  of  waste 


treatment  facilities  and  is  making  progress 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  representing 
the  Great  Lakes  States  yield  to  no  one  in 
our  desire  to  speed  up  pollution  control 
in  that  area.  But  we  do  not  look  favor- 
ably on  legislation  which  writes  into  law 
a  State  and/or  local  contribution  feature 
which  is  applicable  only  in  our  area  and 
on  which  hearings  have  not  been  held. 

We  are,  therefore,  grateful  to  oin-  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  for  strik- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  cost-sharing  sec- 
tion— or  for  not  including  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  We  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  and  hope 
they  will  hold  firmly  to  the  Senate  bill 
in  this  respect  in  conference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  peige  20,  insert  the  following  paragraph 
between  lines  20  and  21 : 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  la 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 

of  Engineers  in  House  Document  91 ,  at 

an  estimated  cost  of  $12,263,000.  Provided, 
"ITiat  construction  shall  not  be  initiated  un- 
til approved  by  the  President." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  put  in  our  bill 
a  portion  of  the  House-passed  bill  under 
"Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  projects." 

The  House  report  on  this  particular 
item  points  out  that  Davenport — for 
those  Senators  who  have  not  visited 
there — is  a  part  of  the  Quad  Cities  com- 
plex, consisting  of  Davenport  and  Bet- 
tendorf ,  Iowa,  and  Rock  Island  and  Mo- 
line,  m. 

Resolutions  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  were  adopted  as  long 
ago  as  September  18,  1944,  and,  more 
recently,  section  208  of  the  1965  Flood 
Control  Act.  The  latter  Is  not  entirely 
accidental.  In  1965,  the  highest  flood  on 
record  occurred  in  the  Quad  Cities  area 
and  caused  a  great  amount  of  damage. 
Some  Senators  will  recall  that  a  most 
unusual  natural  phenomenon  occiu-red 
when  there  was  a  large,  jammed-up  ice 
floe  which  became  known  as  the  largest 
inland  iceberg  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  All  kinds  of  efforts  were 
being  made  to  manage  this  so  that  there 
would  not  be  any  disaster  from  the  flood- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  weather  did  not 
thaw  it  imduly,  and,  as  a  result,  an  even 
greater  disaster  did  not  befall  the  Quad 
Cities  area. 

However,  quite  apart  from  that,  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  occurring  in  this  area 
from  floods  In  the  last  several  years.  I 
have  visited  Davenport  and  the  Quad 
Cities  area  and  observed  some  of  the 
damage  that  has  occurred,  and  it  has 
been  severe. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  House  report,  on 
page  49,  flooding  has  been  relatively  fre- 
quent and  severe.  The  cost-beneflt  ratio, 
1  note,  is  1.3,  which  is  quite  in  line  with 
the  projects  we  have  been  approving. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
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West   Virginia,   would   take   this 

Jment  to  conference. 

>elieve  that  information  regarding 

I  lamage  has  been  provided  the  com- 

fe  over  the  last  few  years.  I  cannot 

1  whether  there  was  a  specific  hear- 

)n  this  point  in  the  Senate  Public 

Committee,  but  there  certainly 

n  the  House. 

would  be  my  judgment  that  this 

have  a  good  chance  of  acceptance 

Conference  Committee  because 

has  been  strong  support  for  it  in 

House.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 

from  West  Virginia  could  see  fit 

the  amendment  to  conference. 

•.  RANDOLPH.  And  still  they  come, 
amendments  and  projects  on  which 
lave  had  no  hearings.  I  ask  now  if 
.  was  a  report  on  this  project  in  re- 
weeks  and  if  it  is  in  the  House  bill? 
.  MILliER.  That  is  correct. 
RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator  has 
jmd  as  I  understand  it,  the 
...  will  contain  the  provisory 
as  requested  early  today? 
.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 
.  RANDOLPH.  The  damage  is  not 
considerable,  it  is,  as  the  Senator 
indicated,  heavy;   is   that  correct? 
.  MILLER.   The  House  Committee 
the  word  "severe."  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  it  has 
my  personal  observation  that  it  has 
severe,  because  I  was  amazed  at  the 
of  each  flood  crisis,  when  those  areas 
stricken,  and  I  have  had  occasion 
this  four  different  times  in  4  dif- 
...  years  in  my  10  years  of  service  in 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  Daven- 
area. 

.  RANDOLPH.  This  project,  as  I 
it,  embraces  an  area  both  in 
and  Illinois? 

.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  There  is 
Quad  Cities  area,  part  of  a  group 
;r,  two  on  the  Illinois  side — Rock 
._  and  Moline;  and  two  on  the  Iowa 
.  Davenport  and  Benttendorf. 
_,    I  say  that  some  of  this  would 
.t  Davenport  directly  but  the  whole 
ect  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
ling  in  the  Quad  Cities  area,  so  it  Is 
just  a  Davenport,  Iowa,  benefit  alone 
we  are  talking  about  here:  although, 
say,  this  is  where  the  bulk  of  the 
_  has  taken  place  so  that  I  am 
in  evaluating  the  benefit-to-cost 
o,  which  is  1.3.  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
would  have  taken  into  account 
major  damage  which  has  occurred  in 
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1  here  are  some  well-populated  and  In- 
dus trialized  cities  in  Molme  and  Rock 
Ishnd  which  have  also  been  affected  by 
the  ie  same  floods 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  just 

before  we  vote,  I  know  that  the  position 

jhe  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 

ed,  but  since  the  matter  will  be  in 

and  since  the  proviso  has 

beeh  included  in  the  language  of  the 
am  sndment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
lov  a,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  amend- 
meit  and  will  take  it  to  conference. 

''he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pa(  kwood  1 .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
lova 


of 

sta 

coriference. 


amendment  was  agreed  to. 
COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
recorded  as  having  voted  "nay." 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  4572,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes.  The  Rivers  and  Harbors- 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
have  spent  many  hours  in  hearings  and 
executive  session  deliberating  on  the 
contents  of  this  bill.  I  commend  the  sub- 
commmittee  chairman,  (Mr.  Yoxmc) 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Cooper,  for  their 
diligence  in  reporting  this  bill. 

S.  4572  contains  two  water  projects 
that  are  of  particular  Interest  to  Kan- 
sans.  A  flood  protection  project  on  Mud 
Creek  and  the  Cottonwood  River  at 
Marion,  Kans.,  is  authorized  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $2,146,000.  The  report  on 
this  project  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
discloses  that  runoff  from  the  drainage 
of  the  Cottonwood  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries frequently  exceeds  stream  channel 
capacities.  As  a  result,  the  city  of  Marion 
is  subjected  to  flood  damage  that  will 
be  prevented  by  construction  of  a  new 
channel  and  a  protective  levee. 

The  other  project  is  part  of  the  Blue 
River  Basin  and  affects  both  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Be- 
cause of  severe  flooding  in  the  basin, 
particulaly  in  the  low-lying  industri- 
alized portions,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  recommended  channel  improvements 
and  the  construction  of  a  system  of  four 
upstream  multiple-purpose  reservoirs, 
namely,  Wolfe-Coffee  Creek  Reservoir, 
Tomahawk  Creek  Reservoir,  Indian 
Creek  Reservoir.  £ind  Mill  Creek  Reser- 
voir, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $106,269,- 
000.  Besides  prevention  of  future  flood 
damage,  the  system  will  aUow  regulation 
of  stream  flow  and  pronde  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  water  recreation. 

In  the  course  of  examining  the  pro- 
posed Blue  River  project,  the  River  and 
Harbors-Flood  Control  Subcommittee 
heard  extensive  testimony  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  constructing  this  project  and 
particularly  the  Tomahawk  Creek  Reser- 
voir. Questions  were  raised  by  opponents 
of  the  Tomahawk  Creek  Reservoir  con- 
cerning the  Corps  of  Engineers'  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  construction  of  that 
reservoir.  In  response  to  these  questions, 
the  corps  provided  additional  informa- 
tion that  was  sufficiently  persuasive  to 
the  committee.  However,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  interested  parties,  a  provi- 
sion was  included  in  the  authorization 
that  required  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
thoroughly  study  the  project  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  all 
aspects  of  the  project.  This  provision 
does  not  require  a  restudy  of  the  Blue 
River  project  or  the  Tomahawk  Creek 
Reservoir.  It  does,  however,  emphasize 
the  concern  of  Congress  that  all  alterna- 
tives to  construction  of  the  Tomahawk 
Creek  Reservoir  have  been  thoroughly 
considered.  It  is  intended  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  review  be  conducted  diu-- 
ing  preconstruction  planning  for  the 
project. 

The  general  questions  raised  by  the 
Blue  River  project  have  been  discussed 
in  the  report  on  this  bill.  Senate  Report 
No.  91-1422.  For  some  time,  I  have  been 


particularly  interested  in  the  question 
raised  by  the  section  in  the  report  that 
discusses  the  impact  of  water  resource 
development  on  the  environment,  and  I 
specifically  concurred  in  the  need  for 
oversight  hearings  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

On  February  1  of  this  year,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  I 
raised  many  of  the  same  issues.  I  ask 
imanimous  request  that  the  text  of  that 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address   by   Senator  Dole  Before  the 
Mississrppi  Valley  Association 

1  am  deilgnted  to  be  here  today  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  development  of 
America's  great  water  resources.  Recognition 
of  the  importance  of  ta)tlng  affirmative  action 
to  protect  our  environment  has  long  been  a 
concern  of  your  organization.  Since  1919,  you 
have  continuously  fought  for  a  coordination 
of  our  total  water  uses  with  soil  Improve- 
ment, flsh  and  wildlife  development  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  Because  of 
your  established  interest  and  expertise,  the 
nation  must  look  to  you  for  guidance  as  It 
awakens  to  what  President  Nixon  described 
as  the  "major  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  decade  of  the  seventies." 

Water  projects,  their  design  and  construc- 
tion as  well  as  the  procedures  by  which  they 
are  approved  are  an  important  part  of  this 
concern.  Over  the  years  an  elaborate  proce- 
dure for  approval  of  these  projects,  which 
appears  to  have  Its  own  momentum,  has 
evolved.  Because  of  these  procedures,  it  Is 
difficult  to  Identify  the  weak  and  unnecessary 
elements.  It  Is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
Congress  shares  a  great  deal  of  the  blame 
for  most  of  the  archaic  authorities  under 
which  the  civil  works  programs  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  presently  operates.  Authorities 
enacted  In  the  late  ISOO's  and  early  19O0's 
may  not  be  suitable  for  the  iQVO's. 

Not  only  the  authority,  but  the  enormous 
body  of  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  materials  have  become  extremely  com- 
plex and  at  the  very  minimum  extremely 
confusing  to  the  public.  This  work  places  a 
burden  on  the  committee  on  public  works 
as  it  carries  out  its  role  in  the  biennial  ap- 
proval of  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act.  Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
public  works  committee  are  considering  the 
best  means  by  which  the  committee  can 
exercise  its  other  constitutionally  charged 
function  to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on 
the  general  program  of  the  corps.  It  Is  hoped 
that  we  may  begin  this  review  during  this 
session  of  Congress  and  that  yotir  organiza- 
tion will  play  a  meaningful  role  In  identify- 
ing Inefficiencies  and  recommending  alterna- 
tives to  the  existing  program.  Specific  ques- 
tions mvolve  such  things  as  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio,  relocation  of  individuals  or  com- 
munities and,  of  course,  the  considerable 
Etfnoimt  of  time  between  the  authorization 
of  a  project  and  Its  construction.  This  last 
factor  often  adds  to  the  complexity  and 
difficulty  of  the  previous  two.  As  you  are  well 
aware.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  project  once 
authorized  to  not  be  Initiated— much  less 
completed — for  several  years  following  the 
studies  and  data  upon  which  the  project 
was  authorized.  This,  of  course,  adds  to  the 
burden  that  the  public  must  shoulder. 

One  of  my  own  observations  regarding  the 
present  system  for  the  development  of  water 
resource  projects  Is  that  the  public  does  not 
participate  In  as  meaningful  a  way  as  proj- 
ects of  this  substance  and  magnitude  dictate. 
Too  often  the  public's  role  tn  the  present 
administrative  process  occurs  so  late  In  the 
procediire  aa  to  put  them  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage. By  that  time,  the  corps  has  de- 
veloped a  tremendous  documentation  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  particular 
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project.  We  must  Incorporate  into  this  system 
public  participation  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  ttirust  of  President  Nixon's  state  of 
the  union  message  and  an  earlier  address 
concerning  the  environment  was  that  we 
must  develop  an  Integrated  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  environmental  problems. 
This  message,  of  course,  applies  to  water 
resource  projects.  We  must  consider  such 
projects  in  the  total  context  of  the  environ- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  environment. 
We  must  consider  the  effects  of  water  re- 
source projects  on  adjacent  land  use,  popu- 
lation distribution,  concentration  of  indus- 
try, and  a  whole  myriad  of  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  either  environmental  degradation 
or  environmental  quality.  It  should  be  ac- 
knowledged at  the  outset,  however,  that  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  approach 
Is  extremely  difficult  and  one  which  will  take 
dedication  and  commitment  from  all  levels 
of  our  society  and,  of  course,  all  levels  of 
government.  We  are  now  coming  full  cycle 
to  realize  that  decision-making  regarding  the 
environment  cannot  be  left  solely  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  even  the  Federal 
Government  working  with  State  govern- 
ments. To  achieve  an  environment  of  quality, 
we  must  have  the  participation  and  help  of 
all  citizens.  Your  role,  therefore.  Is  not  one 
of  waiting  for  decisions  from  government. 
I  would  hope  Congress  will  exercise  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  make  such  participation  le- 
^ly  possible  and  that  your  organization  and 
your  members,  as  citizens,  will  endeavor  to 
participate  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  although 
valid  questions  may  be  raised  concern- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Its  prac- 
tices and  procedures  for  recommending 
water  projects  to  Congress,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  whole  picture  and 
not  deal  with  the  problems  in  a  piecemeal 
manner.  Hearings  next  year  by  our  com- 
mittee should  disclose  the  central  prob- 
lems and  provide  us  with  possible  an- 
swers. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  this  bill  and  want 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  approving  a 
full  authorization  for  the  Blue  River 
project.  The  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  approved  only  $40  million 
for  that  project,  which  is  clearly  insuf- 
ficient and  will  require  Congress  to  go 
through  this  whole  process  again  in  2 
years.  In  order  to  provide  the  land  own- 
ers and  communities  involved  maximum 
notice,  and  to  allow  land  acquisition  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  this  bill  to  work  for  full 
authorization  for  the  water  projects  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  point  out  some 
of  the  merits  of  the  Sabine  River  Basin 
project  that  the  House  has  included  in 
their  rivers  and  harbors  bill  for  this  year, 
but  which  the  Senate  committee  has 
omitted,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
projects,  because  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  not  yet  finished 
Its  final  review  of  these  particular  items. 
The  project,  the  Sabine  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, has  been  approved  through  all  of  the 
stages  of  development  and  review  which 
are  involved  in  such  a  major  project.  Re- 
cently, the  following  governmental  units 
stamped  their  final  seal  of  approval  on 
the  project:  the  State  of  Texas,  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Department 
or  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 


Commerce,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Water  Resources  Coimcil. 
I  understand  that  the  final  review  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
forthcoming.  The  House,  in  expectation 
of  final  approval  from  OMB,  went  ahead 
and  placed  the  project  in  their  bill,  al- 
though the  Senate  committee  preferred 
not  to  do  so. 

The  project  will  affect  20  counties  in 
east  Texas  and  seven  parishes  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  Sabine  River  originates  in  Col- 
lin and  Hunt  Counties,  just  north  of  Dal- 
las, fiows  310  miles  to  the  Texas-Louisi- 
ana State  line,  and  then  goes  south  for 
265  more  miles  to  the  Sabine  Lake,  ad- 
joining the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  large  basin 
to  the  economy  of  much  of  the  huge  east 
Texas  area.  Congress  authorized  a  report 
on  a  basin  plan  in  1945  and  again  in  1959. 
There  are  currently  no  federal  flood  con- 
trol or  multiple  purpose  reservoirs  in  the 
basin.  Non-Federal  interests  have  built 
several  reservoirs  on  the  River,  but  the 
sheer  size  of  the  basin  makes  a  compre- 
hensive basin  project  too  large  for  state 
and  private  financial  capacity. 

There  has  been  a  continual  fiooding 
problem  in  the  Sabine  River  Basin  for 
years,  and  the  local  efforts  to  prevent  this 
with  levees  and  channel  straightening 
have  been  ineffective.  Average  annual 
flood  damage  is  roughly  $5.2  million.  By 
the  year  2020,  mimicipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply  requirements  will  increase 
nine  times  over  the  1960  usage.  The  ad- 
ditional need  for  increasing  recreational 
usage  will  also  be  an  important  factor  in 
considering  the  beneflts  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

The  major  items  to  be  constructed  un- 
der the  plan  are  the  Mineola.  Lake  Fork, 
and  Big  Sandy  Reservoirs  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  recreation:  local 
flood  protection  at  Greenville,  Tex.:  and 
a  commercial  barge-navigation  channel 
from  Echo  to  Morgan  Bluff,  Tex.  The 
reservoirs  are  necessary  to  help  supply 
the  rapidly  growing  Dallas  area  with  wa- 
ter in  the  future,  and  are  extremely  criti- 
cal to  the  future  of  this  great  metropoli- 
tan area. 

In  sum,  Texas  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  project,  and  must  have  this  plan  au- 
thorized by  Congress  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  allow  the  various  State  and 
local  authorities  to  begin  their  part  of 
the  preparatory  actions  for  the  eventual 
implementation  of  the  basic  plan.  Federal 
budgeting  and  funding  still  lie  ahead  for 
this  project,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  favorable  action  on  this  item  so  that 
steps  can  be  taken  on  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Omni- 
bus Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  authorizes  a 
wealth  of  projects  which  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  enviionment.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  some  contro- 
versy exists,  with  regard  to  several  of  the 
projects,  as  to  whether  this  impact  is 
j  ustifiable. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  is  designed  to  cope  with  this 
precise  type  of  controversy.  Section  102 
of  the  act  requires  aU  Federal  agencies 
to: 

(a)  utilize  a  systematic,  Interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  integrated 


use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning 
and  In  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an 
Impact  on  man's  environment; 

(b)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, in  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by  tlUe 
II  of  this  Act,  which  will  Insure  that  pres- 
ently unquantlfled  environmental  amenities 
and  values  may  be  given  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  decisionmaking  along  with 
economic   and   technical   considerations; 

(c)  Include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on: 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented, 

(lU)    alternatives  to  the  proposed  action. 

(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  and 
short-term  use  of  man's  environment  and 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

The  act  further  requires  that: 
Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental pact  Involved.  Copies  of  such 
statements  and  the  comments  and  views  of 
the  appropriated  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Preeldent,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  to 
the  public  as  provided  by  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency  re- 
view processes. 

Unfortunately,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, in  proposing  the  projects  included 
in  S.  4572,  has  failed  to  comply  both 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  section 
102  of  the  act.  That  section  requires  that 
environmental  impact  statements,  the 
so-called  "102  statements,"  be  prepared 
for  each  proposal  significantly  affecting 
the  environment.  The  corps,  however, 
originally  submitted  its  proposals  with- 
out a  single  102  statement.  In  so  doing, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
act.  E>en  today  there  might  not  be  a 
single  statement  had  it  not  been  for  the 
considerable  pressure  exerted  by  con- 
cerned conservation  groups  and  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. As  it  was.  the  statements  were 
received  by  the  committees  after  hear- 
ings had  been  completed  and  certainly 
too  late  for  any  detailed  analysis  and 
input  from  the  public  prior  to  congres- 
sional action. 

Moreover,  section  102(2)  (c)  requires 
that  the  final  102  statement  and  the  com- 
ments and  views  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  are  to 
accompany  the  proposal  through  the 
existing  agency  review  procedure.  This 
also  was  not  done  until  long  after  tbe 
proposal  had  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
Surely  this  sequence  of  events  was  not 
that  contemplated  by  section  102. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  this  story 
is  that  today  we  are  only  considering 
authorizing  legislation.  These  projects 
must  still  be  funded,  which  requires  an- 
other act  of  Congress.  Prior  to  that  act. 
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the  public  will  have,  the  opportunity  to 
con  iider  the  section  102  statements,  and 
it  li  my  hope  and  expectation  that  they 
will  make  good  use  of  that  opportunity. 

Ii  Is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  Rivers 
anc  Harbors  Act.  It  should  be  made  ab- 
soli  tely  clear,  however,  that  my  vote 
doe ;  not  in  any  way  approve  of  the  per- 
f  on  nance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
con  plying  with  the  National  Environ- 
mei  ital  Policy  Act.  The  possibility  of  fu- 
tur;  consideration  of  the  section  102 
statements  is.  in  my  view.  Justification 
to  I  roceed  on  this  matter.  In  the  future, 
hov  ever,  I  believe  we  must  insist  on  com- 
ple  e  compliance  with  an  act  which  is  of 
gre  it  potential  value  to  us  all.  It  is  my 
sin(  ere  hope  that  this  view  is  shared  by 
all  of  my  colleagues  voting  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P.ActwooD).  The  bUl  is  open  to  further 
ami  ndment.  If  there  be  no  further 
ami  sndments  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  0  n  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  t  le  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading.  «uid  was  read  the 
thii  d  time. 

A  [r.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xoii  nimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
cee  1  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  19877. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wil   be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tie  bin  (HJi.  19877)  authorizing  the  con- 
stri.ctlon,  repair,  axid  preservation  of  certain 
put  lie  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navl- 
gatlDn,  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obj  !Ction  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pro:eeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Ulr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
mo  !t  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  that  the  text  of  Senate 
bill  4572,  as  amended,  be  substituted 
the  ref  or. 

1  Tie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

'  Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tio;  1  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
meic  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

'I'he  bUl  (H.R.  19877)  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

llr.  RANDOLPH.  Mi".  President.  I 
mo  VQ  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pas  sed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
th£  t  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

'  Tie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Hr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chiir  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
fer ^s  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

"he  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Pn  siding  Officer  <Mr.  Packwood)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Young  of 
Oh  lo,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Ca  -olina,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
GtRNEY  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Sei  late. 

]  Ix.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un  inimous  consent  that  S.  4572  be  in- 
de:  Initely  postponed.    

'  Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ob  ection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  has  again 
demonstrated  his  outstanding  legislative 
skill  and  ability.  He  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  clear  and  convincing  understand- 
ing of  this  measure  and  his  outstand- 
ing presentation  was  largely  responsible 
for  its  expeditious  and  overwhelming 
approval  today.  Once  again  the  Senate 
is  indebted  deeply  to  Senator  Randolph, 
to  his  expert  legislative  skills,  to  his  im- 
mense competence.  The  extremely  Im- 
portant omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  pro- 
posal has  again  been  steered  to  over- 
whelming Senate  approval  and  the  Sen- 
ate again  has  Senator  Randolph  to 
thank. 

I  should  say,  too.  that  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  very  distinguished 
and  capable  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  played  a  large  role 
In  this  success.  We  are  all  aware  of  his 
extensive  and  knowledgeable  Interest  in 
this  very  important  area  and  are  deeply 
grateful  to  him  for  lending  his  support 
and  advocacy. 

Our  thanks  go  also  to  others  who  con- 
tributed to  the  high  quality  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough).  They  together  with 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Dole,  are 
to  be  commended.  Each  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  thoughtful  and  thorough  views 
and  the  Senate  is  indebted. 

As  a  whole,  the  Senate  can  be  proud 
of  a  Job  well  done. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  would  like  to  call  up  two 
imobjected  to  bills  at  this  time.  Calendar 
Nos.  1426  and  1219.  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  their 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 


WALDEMAR  E.  KUNSTMANN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  106)  for  the  relief  of  Waldemar  E. 
Kunstmann,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  and  directed  to  deter- 
mine and  certify,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  1960,  the  validity 
and  amount  of  any  claims  which  Ida  Kunst- 
mann. Waldemar  P.  Kunstmann,  and  Anne- 
llese  E.  Kunstmann,  as  heirs  of  the  late 
Waldemar  E.  Kunstmann  of  Almont,  Michi- 
gan, may  have  against  the  Government  of 
Poland  arising  out  of  the  loss  of  farmland 
with  Improvements  owned  by  the  said 
Waldemar  E.  Kunstmann,  located  near 
Lublcz  f formerly  Blumenfelde) .  Germany, 
now  under  Polish  tulmlnlstratlon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Ida  Kunstmann, 
Waldemar  F.  Kunstmann,  and  Anneliese 
E.  Kunstmann." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1413),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

FTTRPOSE   or   AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  Is  to  re- 
quire that  any  payment  of  moneys  be  made 
from  the  Polish  Claim  Fund  instead  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

PURPOSE   OF   BnX   as   AMENDED 

The  purpose  of  S.  106,  as  amended,  is  that 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  determine  and 
certify,  under  the  terms  of  the  Polish  Claims 
Agreement  of  1960,  the  validity  and  amount 
of  any  claims  which  Ida  Kunstmann,  Walde- 
mar F.  Kunstmann,  and  Anneliese  E.  Kunst- 
mann, as  heirs  of  the  late  Waldemar  E. 
Kunstmann  of  Almont,  Mich.,  may  have 
against  the  Government  of  Poland  arising 
out  of  the  loss  of  farmland  with  Improve- 
ments owned  by  the  said  Waldemar  E. 
Kunstmann,  located  near  Lublcz  (formerly 
Blumenfelde) .  Germany,  now  under  Polish 
administration. 

STATEMENT 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion is  opposed  to  enactment  of  this  bill.  In 
its  report  to  the  committee,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  set  forth  the 
fects  of  the  case  aa  foUovre: 

"The  bin  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  Waldemar  E.  Kunstmann  of  Pon- 
tlac,  Mich.,  the  sum  of  $27,397  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated In  full  satisfaction  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  based  on  the  loss 
of  certain  real  property. 

"The  bin  does  not  specify  the  exact  nature 
of  Mr.  Kunstmann's  losses  but  It  appears 
that  they  may  relate  to  losses  Included  under 
a  claim  which  he  filed  with  this  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  87-846). 

"Mr.  Kunstmann  asserted  a  claim  under 
the  above-mentioned  act  based  upon  the  loss 
of  certain  personal  and  real  property  located 
at  Blumenfelde.  Germany  (now  Lublcz,  Po- 
land) which  was  alleged  to  have  occurred 
during  World  War  II. 

"Section  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  provided,  among  other  things, 
for  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
for  loss  or  destruction  of.  or  physical  damage 
to,  real  and  tangible  personal  property  lo- 
cated In  certain  Eiwopean  countries  aa  the 
boundaries  of  such  countries  existed  on  De- 
cember 1,  1937,  Including  Germany  and  Po- 
land, which  loes,  destruction,  or  physical 
damage  occurred  during  the  period  beginning 
September  1,  1939.  and  ending  May  6, 1945,  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  military  operations  of 
war  or  special  measrurea  directed  against 
property  because  of  Its  enemy  ownership. 
The  special  measures  provision  has  been 
construed  to  mean  a  wartime  confiscation  of 
American-owned  property  In  areas  under 
Communist  control  at  the  end  of  hostlUtles 
thereby  precluding  restoration  and  for  which 
loss  compensation  had  not  been  provided 
previously. 

"Mr.  Kunstmann's  claim  related  to  the  Io«s 
of  140  acres  of  farmland,  four  brick  farm 
structures,  including  a  house,  and  personal 
property  consisting  of  livestock,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  Implements,  and  household  fur- 
nishings. Based  on  the  evidence  of  record, 
the  Commission  Issued  Its  proposed  decision 
granting  claimant  $8,700  for  the  loss  of  his 
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personal  property  and  $5,978  for  damage  to 
the  real  property  for  a  total  award  of  $14,678. 
■nie  remaining  portion  of  the  claim  based 
upon  the  asserted  loss  of  farmland  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Improvements  not  subject 
to  war  damages  was  denied  for  losses  not 
under  the  "special  measures"  provisions  of 
the  statute. 

"Objections  were  filed  by  the  claimant 
contending  that  the  value  of  the  property 
was  more  than  the  Commission  had  allowed 
and,  therefore,  requested  that  the  award  be 
Increased  accordingly.  Objections  were  also 
filed  concerning  the  denial  of  that  portion 
of  the  claim  In  regard  to  the  farmland  which 
claimant  had  valued  at  $21,000.  The  claim- 
ant had  valued  his  Improved  real  property  at 
»13,720. 

"Upon  review  of  the  entire  record  and  tes- 
timony received  during  the  course  of  an  oral 
hearing  held  before  the  Commission  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  claim,  the  award 
with  respect  to  damages  to  his  Improved  real 
property  was  Increased  from  $5,978  to  $7,323 
for  a  total  of  $16,023  which  Included  the 
$8,700  for  personal  property  losses  previously 
granted.  No  award  was  granted  for  the  farm- 
land. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that 
the  amount  of  $27,397  referred  to  In  the  bill 
represents  the  difference  of  $6,397  between 
the  value  claimant  had  placed  on  his  Im- 
proved real  property  ($13,720)  and  the 
amount  awarded  by  the  Commission  ($7,323) 
plus  $21,000  for  his  farmland.  The  amount 
of  the  difference.  $6,397.  and  the  amount  of 
the  farmland  totals,  of  course,  the  sum  of 
$27,397. 

"It  Is  pointed  out  that  while  the  farmland 
and  the  Improvements  were  seized  as  alien 
property  by  the  German  authorities  only  that 
portion  of  the  property  which  sustained 
damages  as  a  direct  consequence  of  military 
operations  was  determined  compensable  un- 
der title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act.  That  por- 
tion of  the  claim  based  on  property  which 
did  not  sustain  war  damages  but  was  lost  as 
8  result  of  nationalization  or  confiscatory 
decree  of  the  Polish  Government  at  the  end 
of  hostilities  would  appear  to  have  been  cov- 
ered under  the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  of 
July  16.  1960,  if  otherwise  qualified.  Mr. 
Kunstmann.  unfortunately,  did  not  file  a 
claim  under  the  1960  agreement.  Moreover, 
no  determination  was  ever  made  by  the  Com- 
mission In  regard  to  the  value  of'  the  farm- 
land. 

"In  effect,  the  bUl  S.  106,  would  provide 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  property  which, 
normally,  would  have  been  covered  In  the 
Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July  16,  1960, 
provided  a  claim  had  been  timely  filed  under 
such  agreement  by  Mr.  Kunstmann. 

■■Under  the  terms  of  the  Polish  Claims 
Agreements  of  July  16,  1960,  the  Government 
°l  Poland  agreed  to  pay  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $40  million  In  20 
aanual  Installments,  commencing  in  January 
1961,  for  the  payment  of  awards  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  for : 
'(")  The  nationalization  or  other  taking 
oy  Poland  of  property  and  rights  and  inter- 
ests In  and  with  respect  to  property; 

'■'(b)  the  appropriation  or  the  loss  of  use 
w  enjoyment  cf  property  under  Polish  laws 
aecrees  or  other  measures  limiting  or  restrict- 
ing rights  and  Interests  in  and  with  respect 
to  property;  and 

"•(c)  debts  owed  by  enterprises  which 
nave  been  nationalized,  appropriated,  or  oth- 
erwise taken  by  Poland,  which  occurred  prior 
to  July  16,  196C. 

fhl^?"*^*  *°  ^^^  provisions  of  title  I  of 
ine  international  Claims  Settlement  Act.  the 
h!^^k?*'''°*^  ^*^  estaWlshed  during  the  pe- 

81  lo^o^'^Jil!^  ^""^^  ^«  *°**  «'^d"^g  March 
^J  :  J  ^It^ougli  some  claims  were.  In  fact, 
Kcepted  up  to  March  31,  1965,  under  certain 
ciremnsunces.  The  date  of  March  31,  1966, 
m^  "^*^®^  ^  *^«  completion  date  of  the 
i'rogram  and  the  Commission  completed  Its 
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affairs  with  respect  to  the  Polish  claims  on 
that  date. 

"A  total  of  10,169  claims  were  filed  under 
the  Polish  Agreement  of  July  16,  1960,  In 
which  5.022  awards  were  approved  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  program  on  March  31,  1966.  in 
the  principal  amount  of  $100.7  million  plus 
$51  million  In  Interest,  for  a  total  of  $161.7 
million  against  a  fund  which  will  ultimately 
consist  Of  only  $40  mlUlon.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  the  Polish  Government  con- 
tinues to  make  Its  annual  installment  pay- 
ments of  $2  mlUlon  under  the  Polish  Agree- 
ment. Poland  has  met  these  Installment  pay- 
ments and  thus  far,  It  has  paid  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $18  million.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  statutory  pay- 
ment priorities,  has  paid  all  awards  In  full 
up  to  $1,000.  Awards  In  excess  of  $1,000  have 
been  paid  $1,000  plus  prorated  amounts  In 
the  aggregate  of  13.7  percent  on  account  of 
the  balance  of  the  principal  amounts  of 
awards  which  Includes  the  current  1969  In- 
stallment payment.  Assuming  that  the  Polish 
Government  continues  to  make  Its  annual 
Installment  payments  of  $2  million,  pay- 
ments of  approximately  36  percent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  award  balances  over 
$1,000  will  be  ultimately  authorized  to  be 
made  by  1980  when  the  final  Polish  Install- 
ment payment  Is  expected;  each  payment 
will  be  subject  to  the  5  percent  deduction  for 
administrative  expenses.  No  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  Interest  portion  of  such  awards 
will  be  possible. 

"As  Indicated  above,  no  claim  was  filed  by 
Mr.  Kunstmann  imder  the  PoUsh  Claims 
Agreement.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
files  of  either  the  Commission  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  would  suggest  a  claim 
under  such  agreement.  Consequently,  forma 
for  filing  such  claims  were  not  furnished  Mr. 
Kunstmann  upon  commencement  of  the  Pol- 
ish program.  In  this  connection,  It  was  not 
until  the  adjudication  of  his  war  damage 
claim  under  title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
did  It  become  obvious  that  a  portion  of  his 
claim  was  one  of  the  types  covered  under  the 
Polish  agreement.  When  this  discovery  was 
made,  the  Polish  claims  program  had  already 
been  completed. 

"The  bill,  S.  106,  provides  payment  In  full 
for  all  of  Mr.  Kunstmann's  claims  to  the 
extent  of  $27,397  out  of  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated.  Accordingly, 
the  bill.  If  enacted,  would  not  affect  future 
payments  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  or  the 
Polish  Claims  Fund. 

"The  Commission  Is  not  aware  of  any  spe- 
cial extenuating  circumstances  which  sets 
Mr.  Kunstmann  apart  from  others  who  did 
not  file  timely  claims  under  the  Polish  Agree- 
ment or  those  who  filed  timely  claims  but 
were  restricted  to  the  payment  priorities  and 
the  small  amount  of  payments  out  of  the 
PoUsh  Claims  Fund.  In  the  absence  of  such 
circumstances  and  because  the  Commission 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  unappro- 
priated funds  m  the  Treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment to  these  claims  would  establish  a  high- 
ly undesirable  precedent  for  other  unsatisfied 
claimants  under  other  similar  claims  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Commission.  It 
would  be  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  106." 

The  Department  of  State  conctirs  In  the 
views  of  the  foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. 

After  a  review  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  S.  106  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 


BOGDAN  BEREZNICKI 

The  bill  (S.  1779)  for  the  redief  of 
Bogdan  Bereznickl  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoums  of 
RepreaentaHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  211 
of  title  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
(50  U5.C.  app.  2017J)  or  any  other  provision 
of  such  title,  or  any  regulations  issued  there- 
under, the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  evidence 
presented  by  Bogdan  Bereznickl  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  connection  with  the  Commis- 
sion's claim  numbered  W-12570.  to  establish 
that  the  said  Bogdan  Bereznickl  was  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  continuously 
from  the  time  he  suffered  a  loss  of  property 
in  Rudkl,  Poland,  to  the  date  of  filing  such 
claim,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  having  determined,  after  the  Com- 
mission had  no  further  statutory  Jurisdiction 
of  such  claim.  (1)  that  its  earlier  ruling 
that  the  said  Bogdan  Bereznickl  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  was  erroneous, 
and  (2)  that  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  from  birth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1198),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

PtTKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  211  of  title 
n  of  the  War  CJlalms  Act  of  1948  (50  VS.C. 
app.  2017J)  or  any  other  provision  of  such 
title,  or  any  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  receive, 
consider,  and  act  upon  evidence  presented 
by  Bogdan  Bereznickl  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  In 
connection  with  the  Commission's  claim 
numbered  W-12570,  to  estabUsh  that  the 
said  Bogdan  Bereznickl  was  a  national  of 
the  United  States  continuously  from  the 
time  he  suffered  a  loss  of  property  in  Rudkl, 
Poland,  to  the  date  of  filing  such  claim,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  hav- 
ing determined,  after  the  Commission  had  no 
further  statutory  Jurisdiction  of  such  claim 
(1)  that  its  earlier  ruling  that  the  said  Bog- 
dan Bereznickl  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  erroneous,  and  (2)  that  he  had 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from 
birth. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  are  as  follows : 

"The  subject  claim,  numbered  W-12670 
was  denied  by  the  Commission  for  claimant's 
failure  to  meet  the  nationality  requirements 
under  the  act  In  that  he  had  expatriated 
himself  on  June  14.  1945,  for  entering  and 
serving  In  the  Polish  Army. 

■It  Is  apparent  that  the  bill  Is  designed  to 
compensate  Bogdan  Bereznickl  the  same 
amount  which  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  for  his  interests  in  property  In 
Poland  If  he  had  met  the  nationality  re- 
quirements under  section  214  of  title  n  of 
the  act.  during  the  period  In  which  the 
Oommlaslon  had  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
these  claims.  Payment  of  any  award  to  Mr. 
Bereznickl  under  the  bill  would  be  made  out 
of  the  War  Claims  Fund. 

"Title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  claims  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  for  loss  or  destruction 
of.  or  physical  damage  to.  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  located  In  certain  Euro- 
pean countries.  Including  Poland,  which  loss, 
destruction,  or  physical  damage  occurred 
during  the  period  beginning  September  1, 
1939,  and  ending  May  8.  1946,  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  military  operations  of  war  or 
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special   measures  directed   against   property 
be  lause  of  Its  enemy  ownership. 

Section  204  of  title  II  of  the  act  expressly 
preluded  the  Commission  from  granting 
awwds  in  these  claims  unless  the  property 
In' olved  (or  the  portion  thereof  involved) 
wa  s  owned  by  a  national  of  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruc- 
tlc  n  and  unless  the  claim  arising  therefrom 
hfll  been  continuously  owned  thereafter  by 
a  :  latlonal  of  the  United  States  untu  the  date 
of  filing  with  the  Commission. 

•Bogdan  Bereznlclcl.  his  brother  Eugene  W. 
Bereznlckl,  and  halfslsters,  Helen  A.  Koh- 
m m  and  Kazlmlera  Rojek,  filed  a  claim  (No. 
W  -12570)  based  upon  the  loss  during  World 
W  IT  n  of  certain  real  and  personal  property 
lo(  ated  at  Rudkl  and  Rozdzlalowlce,  Poland, 
In  which  they  had  respective  ownership  In- 
te  ests.  By  Us  final  decision  dated  May  17, 
19  39,  the  Commission  found  that  the  total 
value  of  the  property  lost  was  $13,280  and 
that  claimants,  Eugene  W.  Bereznlckl,  Helen 
A.  Kohman,  and  Kazlmlera  Rojek,  were  en- 
tliled  to  an  award  for  their  respective  In- 
te  ests  of  three-eighths,  one-slrteenth  and 
ore-sixteenth  In  the  property.  Accordingly, 
aj-ards  In  the  amounts  of  $4,980,  $830  and 
$£30,  respectively,  were  granted  to  three 
cl  ilmants  which  have  been  paid  In  full. 

"Claimant  awards  were  nationals  of  the 
U  ilted  States  on  the  date  of  loss  and  had 
m  ilntalned  this  status  continuously  to  the 
di  te  that  the  claim  was  filed  with  the  Com- 
m  ission  on  July  17,  1964.  On  the  other  hand, 
B-  igdan  Bereznickl,  who  acquired  U.S.  cltl- 
zenship  at  birth  on  August  20,  1925,  In  Roz- 
d:lalorwice,  Poland,  through  his  father,  Wal- 
te  r  Bereznickl.  who  was  then  a  citizen  of  the 
U  ilted  States  as  a  result  of  his  naturalization 
oi  I  November  8,  1920,  expatriated  himself  on 
June  14,  1945,  In  accordance  with  a  finding 
oil  December  22.  1947,  by  the  American  vice 
cc  nsul  at  London,  England,  under  section 
4<l(c)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  (54 
S  at.  1137,  as  amended,  38  Stat.  746,  8  U.S.C. 
9(  1(c) ) ,  by  reason  of  his  entering  and  serv- 
irg  In  the  Polish  Army.  On  March  1,  1948, 
B)gdan  Bereznickl  was  repatriated  pursuant 
t<  section  323  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
(I  U.3.C.  723),  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
AjrU  2.  1942  (156  Stat.  198),  by  taking,  be- 
f<re  U.S.  consul  in  London,  the  naturallza- 
tl  sn  oath  prescribed  by  section  335  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940   (8  U.S.C.  735). 

"Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  claim  of  Bog- 
dm  Bereznickl,  based  upon  his  three- 
e  ghths  ownership  Interest  in  such  property, 
was  denied  because  of  his  expatriation  and, 
tJierefore,  his  claim  had  not  been  contlnu- 
oxsly  owned  by  a  national  of  the  United 
S^tes  from  the  date  of  lose  to  the  date  of 
fling  with  the  Commission,  a  statutory 
ri  quirement  for  granting  an  award.  The  re- 
maining one-eighth  interest  In  the  property 
a  as  owned  by  two  other  half  sisters  In  Po- 
ll nd  for  which  no  claim  was  filed  under  the 
s  :atute. 

"The  war  damage  claims  program  under 
ttle  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
a  tnended,  was  completed  by  the  Commission 
oa  May  17.  1967,  in  accordance  with  an  ex- 
p  ress  statutory  mandate.  Consequently,  the 
C  ommlsslon  has  not  had  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
vlew  or  change  Its  decisions  regarding  these 
c  I  alms  since  that  date. 

"In  view  of  the  circumstances  described 
e  bove,  there  Is  no  present  administrative 
r  smedy  available  under  which  Mr.  Berez- 
I  Icki   might  obtain  the  relief  requested. 

"The  Commission  Is  Informed  by  the  Im- 
I  ilgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
jartment  of  Justice,  that  Mr.  Bereznickl  on 
1  tebruary  16,  1968,  applied  for  the  Issuance 
c  f  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  claiming  to 
lAve  acquired  the  status  of  U.S.  citizenship 
(t  birth  through  his  father,  and  alleging 
1  hat  the  consular  finding  of  expatriation  In 
:  947  was  Invalid  because  It  was  predicated 
1  ipon  action  which  was  Involuntary  on  his 
]  lart.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Imml- 
1  ration  and  Natxiralization  Service,  a  hear- 


ing and  investigation  conducted  In  connec- 
tion with  the  application  developed  evi- 
dence which  clearly  warranted  a  finding  that 
Mr.  BeresnlcWs  entry  Into  and  service  In 
the  Polish  Army  occurred  under  circum- 
stances amounting  to  duress,  and  therefore 
lacked  the  voluntariness  which  the  courts 
have  uniformly  required  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  expatriation.  Moreover,  it  is  also 
manifest  from  evidence  of  record  that  Mr. 
Bereznickl  did  not  Intend  to  relinquish  his 
U.S.  citizenship  when  he  entered  and  served 
In  the  Polish  Army,  and  consequently  under 
the  rationale  of  Afroyim  v.  Rusk,  387  U.S. 
263  (1967),  such  activities  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  caused  his  expatriation. 

Upon  the  basis  set  forth  above,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationalization  Service  con- 
cluded that  Bogdan  Bereznickl  did  not  ex- 
patriate himself  under  section  401(c)  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940,  and  further  Service 
inquiry  failed  to  disclose  tmy  other  valid 
premise  for  holding  that  he  had  ever  lost 
his  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, on  July  29,  1968,  he  was  Issued  Cer- 
tificate of  Citizenship  No.  AA-274192. 

The  certificate  of  citizenship.  Issued  pur- 
suant to  authority  set  forth  In  section  341 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1452).  attests  that  Bogdan  Bereznickl 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  on  August  20,  1925,  and 
that  from  such  date  to  July  29,  1968,  he  was 
continuously  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
"In  case  Mr.  Bereznickl  had  been  Issued  a 
certificate  of  citizenship  showing  continu- 
ous U.S.  nationality  and  submitted  same  to 
the  Commission  before  the  May  17, 1967,  com- 
pletion date,  the  Commission  would  have,  of 
course,  acted  further  on  his  claim.  Undoubt- 
edly an  award  In  the  amount  of  $4,980  would 
have  been  granted  to  Bogdan  Bereznickl  for 
his  Interest  In  the  lost  property.  In  this  con- 
nection, however.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Issuance  of  the  certificate  of  citizenship 
in  question  was  based  on  the  rationale  In 
the  Afroyim  case  which  was  decided  on  May 
26.  1967.  a  period  of  12  days  after  the  com- 
pletion date  of  the  war  claims  program. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  certificate  of  citi- 
zenship could  not  have  been  Issued  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  for  consideration 
prior  to  May  17, 1967, 

"In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances 
Involved  in  this  case,  the  Commission  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  but  It  is  pointed  out  that  there 
is  presently  no  money  In  the  war  claims 
fund  with  which  to  pay  additional  claims  by 
private  relief  measures  such  as  proposed  by 
the  bill,  S.  1779,  or  under  any  other  proposal 
under  the  act.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  additional  money  may  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Attorney  General  for  transfer 
Into  the  fund  which  may  be  utilized  for  the 
payment  of  a  claim  such  as  this  one." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  bill  favorably. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1259.  H  H.  18306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  18306,  to  authorize  U.S.  participation 
In  Increases  In  the  resources  of  certain  Inter- 
national financial  Institutions,  to  provide  for 
an  annual  audit  of  the  Elxchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  for  other  piirposes,  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  MURPHY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  35  minutes  immediately  after  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  completes  his  re- 
marks on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  JAVITS  TOMORROW  IN- 
STEAD OF  SENATOR  MURPHY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  viti- 
ated and  that,  instead,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  following 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


AWARDS  CEREMONY  FOR  THE  SON 

TAY    JOINT    TASK    FORCE,   FORT 

BRAGG,  N.C. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  today 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  an  honor  and 
awards  ceremony  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
at  which  time  those  men  who  partla- 
pated  in  the  heroic  and  courageous  raid 
on  the  prison  camp  near  Son  Tay  on 
November  21  were  decorated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird.  Some 
of  those  present  were  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  others  the  Air 
Force  Cross,  others  the  Silver  Star,  ana 
others  the  Distingiushed  Flying  Cross, 

Mr.  President,  during  the  ceremony 
representatives  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  participated  in  the  program 
by  reading  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  had  been 
the  hope  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  read  the  resolution  pttssed  by 
ttiis  body,  but,  unfortunately,  the  reso- 
lution has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  in 
the  Senate,  though  I  trust  it  may  be 
before  the  Senate  adjourns.  In  any  event. 
It  was  a  most  impressive  ceremony. 

It  demonstrated  to  those  present  that 
America  cares  about  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  men  missing  in  action  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  demonstrated  again 
that  we  can  take  pride — yes — in  our 
country  and — yes — in  those  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  above  and  beyond 
that  and  far  more  important  than  any 
other  consideration  is  the  basic  fact  that 
in  America  we  find  other  Americans  who 
are  literally  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  as 
these  men  did  on  the  Son  Tay  mission, 
to  rescue  distressed  Americans. 

After  the  formal  ceremony,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  personally  with  some 
of  the  children  and  the  wives  of  the  men 
and  with  some  of  the  men  who  were  on 
that  mission. 

I  advised  Colonel  Simons  and  others 
that  there  was  a  feeling  that  perhaps 
the  mission  was  imdertaken  knowing 
that  prisoners  were  not  there.  They  said, 
without  exception,  that  of  course  they 
hoped  they  would  find  prisoners;  that 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  mission: 
and,  of  course,  they  felt  very  badly  when 
they  arrived  and  found  the  prisoners  had 
been  moved. 

I  certainly  feel  that  before  Congress 
adjourns,  and  certainly  hope  that  before 
Congress  adjourns,  this  body  will  act 
on  Senate  Resolution  486;  and  that 
hearings  will  be  held  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  again 
that  it  was  a  most  impressive  ceremony. 
It  does  make  one  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. It  does  make  one  proud  of  those 
who  seiTe  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  was  a 
fitting  tribute.  I  know  there  are  those  in 
America  who  ridicule  those  in  uniform, 
who  ridicule  those  who  are  decorated  for 
heroic  achievement,  for  extraordinary 
courage  and  for  acts  of  heroism;  but 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  believes 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
applaud  the  efforts  of  those  who  partic- 
ipated in  this  dangerous  mission. 

As  Secretary  Laird  said  this  morning 
during  the  ceremony,  if  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  in  the  future  to  rescue 
some  American  prisoners,  then  he  will 
suggest  that  that  opportunity  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

Participating  in  the  ceremony  was 
Mrs.  Joan  Vinson,  whose  husband  has 
been  a  prisoner  of  war  for  some  time.  In 
thanking  the  men  who  participated  in 
the  dangerous  mission.  Mrs.  Vinson  said 
every  American  stands  a  little  taller  to- 
day and  every  American  walks  a  little 
straighter  today  because  of  the  cour- 
ageous act  carried  on  by  men  who  knew 
that  the  chances  were  50-50  that  they 
might  not  return. 

Mr.  President,  they  were  tall  men, 
short  men,  white  men,  black  men,  Mexi- 
can-Americans, but  all  Americans- 
Americans  proud  of  their  country, 
Americans  proud  of  their  service,  and 
Americans    who    are    concerned    about 


American  prisoners  of  war  and  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action,  many  who  have 
been  missing  in  action  and  have  been 
prisoners  of  war  for  some  3.  4,  5,  and 
even  6  years. 

How  long  must  we  wait,  how  long  must 
the  wives  and  the  children  and  the 
mothers  wait,  before  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  Americans  missing 
in  action  are  repatriated?  How  long  must 
we  wait  for  these  distressed  Americans 
to  receive  humane  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy?  How  long  must  they 
wait  for  the  right  to  communicate  with 
their  children,  with  their  parents,  and 
with  their  families?  How  long  must  they 
wait  for  proper  medical  attention?  How 
long  must  the  sick  and  the  wounded  wait 
for  repatriation?  How  long  must  we  wait 
for  the  enemy  to  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war? 

Some  persons  suggest  that,  well,  we 
should  negotiate;  the  only  way  to  free 
the  prisoners  is  through  negotiation. 
Well,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
suggest  that  we  have  been  negotiating  in 
good  faith.  We  will  continue  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith.  But  I  see  no  great  evidence 
of  any  consideration  given  by  the  Hanoi 
government  to  the  American  prisoners 
because  of  the  negotiations.  Not  one 
single  American  prisoner  has  been  re- 
leased because  of  the  negotiations. 

How  many  men  must  die  while  those 
who  .say  we  must  negotiate  prevail? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  sug- 
gesting, as  he  has  said  before  on  the 
Senate  floor,  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  suggest- 
ing a  reckless  raid.  But  he  is  suggesting 
that  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself 
in  which  brave  Americans  can.  with 
some  assurance,  carry  out — yes — a  haz- 
ardous mission,  but  in  the  process  save 
some  American  prisoners,  or  what  may 
be  left  of  American  prisoners  who  have 
been  held  in  a  cage  for  4  or  5  years, 
then  we  should  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity. 

I  can  say  to  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
that  the  men  who  participated  in  the 
mission  asked  nothing.  They  asked  for 
no  medal.  They  asked  for  no  decoration. 
They  asked  for  no  kind  statement  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  They 
asked  for  no  resolution  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  asked  for  no 
resolution  from  the  U.S.  Senate.  They 
asked  for  no  special  consideration. 

Their  act  was  a  selfless  one,  carried 
out  at  great  personal  risk,  because  of 
their  concern  for  more  imfortunate 
Americans.  And  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  all  the  seriousness  that  I  can 
muster,  that  this  body  will  take  appro- 
priate action  to  commend  their  act  of 
bravery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  or  ques- 
tion about  it.  You  do  not  get  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Air  Force  Cross,  or  the 
Silver  Star  without  an  act  of  bravery, 
and  without  some  risk  of  life  or  personal 
danger. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  again  say,  on 
behalf  of  those  who  participated  this 
morning:  They  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  proud  to  live  in  the  great- 
est country  on  earth.  They  are  proud 
to  have  participated  In  what  they  them- 


selves consider  a  small  eCfort  to  help 
their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  remarks  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Melvin  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
at  the  special  award  ceremony  this 
morning  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RxMABXs  BT  Hon.  Meltin  R.  Lairo. 
Secbetabt  or  Detemse 

We  are  here  to  honor  brave  and  dedicated 
men. 

We  confer  on  them  today  awards  that  ex- 
press their  country's  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  mission  for  which  these  men  volun- 
teered called  for  undaunted  courage  and 
deep  compassion.  They  were  asked  to  go 
deep  Into  enemy  territory  to  search  for — 
and,  if  possible,  to  rescue — their  comrades 
in  arms  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  They  per- 
formed their  mission  flawlessly. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  stand  beside  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  White  Hoiise  two  weeks  ago 
when  he  decorated  four  of  your  number.  In- 
cluding General  Manor  and  Colonel  Simons. 
I  assured  the  Commander-in-Chief  that 
afternoon  that  I  would  personally  be  here 
with  the  rest  of  the  Task  Force  for  this 
ceremony,  and  that  I  would  personally  con- 
vey to  you  for  him — for  all  Americans — our 
thanks  for  what  you  did. 

From  the  outset,  the  President,  the  na- 
tion's top  military  leadership,  and  I  gave 
total  and  unqualified  support  to  this  mis- 
sion. I  knew — as  these  men  did — how  grave 
were  the  risks  they  wllltagly  undertook.  I 
knew — as  these  men  did — that  there  was  a 
chance  of  disappointment — and  even  of 
falliu-e. 

But  the  reasonable  chance  to  return  to 
freedom  Americans  held  captive  made  this 
mission  well  worth  the  risk.  If  a  similar 
chance  to  save  Americans  were  to  arise  to- 
morrow, I  would  act  Just  as  I  did  in  ap- 
proving and  supporting  the  effort  at  Son 
Tay. 

The  mission  to  Son  Tay  was  In  one  respect 
a  heartbreaking  disappointment.  The  pris- 
oners had  been  moved.  But  It  was  not  a  fall- 
WK.  For  these  men  who  went  to  Son  Tay 
showed  the  world  that  we  will  not  forget  or 
abandon  the  lonely  and  suffering  Americans 
who  are  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia.  Be- 
catise  of  what  was  done  at  Son  Tay.  the  flame 
of  hope  now  bums  brighter.  I  believe.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  wives  and  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In 
action — and.  I  believe.  In  the  heart*  of  the 
prisoners  themselves. 

We  honor  these  men  who  went  to  Son  Tay 
for  their  skill,  for  their  courage,  and  iot 
more.  They  and  their  families  have  earned 
the  respect  of  the  entire  civilized  world  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  endure  extratwdl- 
nary  risk,  hardship,  and  even  death  In  an  at- 
tempt to  save  other  men. 

To  the  officers  and  men  of  this  Joint  Task 
Force.  I  say  that  your  Commander-in-Chief, 
your  countrymen,  and  all  of  us  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  proud  of  you.  The 
deeds  for  which  you  s^e  honored  today  will 
always  remain  a  lustroxis  page  In  the  annals 
of  our  mUitary  forces  and  of  your  services. 
I  cannot  fall  to  note  with  ptartlcular  pride 
how  many  of  those  who  are  receiving  awards 
wear  the  Green  Beret. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  salute  you  and 
to  convey  to  you  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
your  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  program 
of  the  honor  and  award  ceremony,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  those  who  were 
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lonored  this  morning  and  the  decora- 
ions  of  honor  they  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
iind  list  of  names  were  ordered  to  be 
;>rinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
lONOB  AND  Awards  Ceremony — Operation 
IvoRT  Coast — Fort  Bsaco,  N.C,  Decembzb 
9.  1970 

SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS 

0:15-11;45 — Honor/award    ceremony.    Main 
Post  Parade  Field. 

2:00-12:30 — Reception  and  luncheon.  Fort 
Bragg  officers  open  mess. 

4:30-15:10 — Observe     Airborne     Operation, 
SlcUy  Drop  Zone. 

The  following  Individuals  are  to  be 
I, warded  the  Distinguished  Service  Croes: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Elliott  P.  Sydnor. 

Captain  Richard   J.   Meadows. 

Master   Sergeant   Thomas   J.   Kemmer. 

Staff  Sergeant  Thomas  E.  Powell. 

The  following  Individuals  are  to  be 
I  .warded  the  Air  Force  Cross: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  V.  Allison. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Warner  A.  Brltton. 

Major    Frederic    M.   Donobue. 

Major  Herbert  D.  Kalen. 

The  following  Individuals  are  to  be 
I  .warded  the  Sliver  Star: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  P.  Cataldo. 

Captain  Thomaj  W.  Jaegar. 

Captain  James  W.  McClam. 

Captain  Eric  J.  Nelson. 

Captain  Dan  H.  McKlnney. 

Captain  Glenn  R.  Rouse. 

Captain  Daniel  Turner. 

Captain  tJdo  H.  Walther. 

First  Lieutenant  George  W.  Petrle.  Jr. 

Master  Sergeant  G^len  C.  Klttleson. 

Master  Sergeant  Joeeph  W.  Lupyak. 

Master  Sergeant  Billy  K.  Moore. 

Ma£!ter  CSergeant  Herman  Spencer. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Donald  D.  Blackard. 

Sergeant   First  Class   Earl   Bleacher,  Jr. 

Sergeant  First  Claris  L-eroy  N.  Carlson. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Anthony  Dodge. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Freddie  D.  Doss. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Jerry  W.  Hill. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Marlon  S.  Howell. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Donald  E.  Taapken. 

Sergeant   First  Class  John  Jakovenko. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Jack  O.  JopUn. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Daniel  Jurlch. 

Sergeant  First  Class  David  A.  Lawhon,  Jr. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Billy  R.  Martin. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Charles  Masten. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Gregory  T.  McGulre. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Joseph  M.  Murray. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Noe  Quezada. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Lorenzo  Robblns. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Ronnie  Strahan. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Salvador  M.  Suarez. 

Sergeant  First  Class  William  L.  Tapley. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Richard  W.  Valentine. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Donald  R.  Mingrove. 

Staff  Sergeant  Charles  O.  Erickson. 

Staff  Sergeant  Walter  L.  Miller. 

Staff  Sergeant  Kenneth  E.  McMullln. 

Staff  Sergeant  Robert  F.  Nelson. 

Staff  Sergeant  David  Nlckerson. 

Staff  Sergeant  Paul  P.  Poole. 

StaJT  Sergeant  John  E  Rodriquez. 

Staff  Sergeant  Lawrence  Young. 

Sergeant  Terry  L.  Buckler. 

Sergeant  Gary  D.  Keel. 

Sergeant  »;elth  R.  Medenskl. 

Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Roe. 

Sergeant  Patrick  St.  Clair. 

Sergeant  Marshal  A.  Thomas. 

The  following  Individuals  of  the  United 
^tates  Air  Force  are  to  he  awarded  the 
qilver  Star: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert  P.  Blosch. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Royal  A.  Brown,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert  R.  Zehnder. 

Major  Eustace  M.  Bunn. 

Major  Irl  L.  Franklin. 

Major  John  Oargus. 

Major  James  R.  Qrochnauer. 

Major  -Alfred  C.  Montrem. 

Major  Kenneth  D.  Murphy. 


Major  Marry  L.  Pannlll. 

Major  Edwin  J.  Rheln. 

Major  Richard  S.  Skeels. 

Major  John  C.  Squires. 

Captain  John  M.  Connaughton. 

Captain  David  M.  Kender. 

Captain  Norman  C.  Mazurek. 

Captain  Thomas  L.  Stiles. 

Captain  William  D.  Stripling. 

Captain  Thomas  R.  Waldron. 

Master  Sergeant  Harold  W.  Harvey. 

Master  Sergeant  David  V.  McLeod,  Jr. 

Master  Sergeant  Maurice  P.  Tasker. 

Technical  Sergeant  Dallas  R.  Crlner. 

Technical  Sergeant  BUly  J.  Elllston. 

Technical  Sergeant  William  E.  Lester. 

Technical  Sergeant  Charles  J.  Montgom- 
ery, Jr. 

Technical  Sergeant  Paul  W.  Stlerwalt. 

Technical  Sergeant  Jlmmle  O.  Rlggs. 

Technical  Sergeant  Lawrence  Wellington. 

Staff  Sergeant  Daniel  E.  Oalde. 

Staff  Sergeant  Melvln  B.  D.  Glbeon. 

Staff  Sergeant  Aron  P.  Hodges. 

Staff  Sergeant  Donald  LaBarre. 

Staff  Sergeant  James  J.  Rogers. 

Staff  Sergant  Angus  W.  Sowell  III. 

The  following  individuals  are  to  be  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross: 

First  Lieutenant  George  W.  Williams. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Donald  J.  Exley. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Jackie  H.  Keele. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  John  J.  Ward. 


'      ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  18306)  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  participation  in  increases  in 
the  resources  of  certain  international  fi- 
nancial institutions,  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflQce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  birth 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  initiated  a 
dramatic  new  chapter  in  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  on  the  other.  This  was  really  an 
extension  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy 
which  had  been  inaugurated  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  During  the 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
relations  with  Latin  America  tended  to 
be  neglected  as,  indeed,  was  the  situation 
during  the  critical  period  of  World  War 

n. 

But  following  President  Kennedy's 
electrifying  speech  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
was  brought  Into  being,  which  sought 
to  express  the  Ideology  of  democratic 
development — democratic  development 
throughout  Latin  America,  politically, 
economically,  and  socially. 

Very  definite  goals  were  defined. 
Specific  targets  of  improvement  were  set 
out.  A  primary  objective,  on  which  others 


depended,  was  an  improvement  in  the 
rate  of  economic  growth,  in  productivity, 
and  improvement  in  distribution  of 
goods.  A  more  equitable  distribution  of 
goods  might  well  be  classified  as  the  sec- 
ond objective;  and  I  think  it  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  first,  because 
there  cannot  be  an  equitable  and  demo- 
cratic growth,  either  socially,  economi- 
cally, or  politically,  without  a  fair  shar- 
ing of  the  products  of  the  talents,  toll, 
and  resources  of  the  Latin  people. 

We  know  that  the  gulf  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots — the  relatively 
few  haves  and  the  many  have-nots— is 
deep  and  wide.  President  Kennedy  en- 
visioned reforms — ^fiscal  reforms,  tax  re- 
forms, economic  reforms.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  the  rich  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  should  pay  taxes. 
What  a  revolutionary  suggestion,  in  the 
minds  of  some. 

But  there  was  a  great  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  masses.  En- 
thusiasm was  stirred.  Surveys  showed 
that  many  Latins  took  new  hope  from 
the  charter  of  Pimte  del  Este,  and  more 
specifically  from  the  eloquent  speech 
setting  out  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by 
President  Kennedy. 

A  further  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  various  coimtries  was 
envisioned — a  sharing  of  credit,  an  ex- 
change of  goods,  to  raise  greatly  the  level 
of  agriculture  productivity,  to  provide 
food  for  the  hungry,  to  provide  diversity 
of  diet  for  the  impoverished:  education 
"to  eliminate  adult  illiteracy  and  by 
1970  to  assure,  as  a  minimum,  access  to 
6  years  of  primary  education  for  each 
school  age  child  in  Latin  America." 

Mr.  President,  was  this  an  unrealistic 
goal — a  sixth  grade  education  for  the 
children  of  Latin  America?  Was  it  an 
imrealistic  goal  that  tax  reform  policies 
should  be  instituted  which  would  require 
payment  of  taxes  in  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  ability  to  pay?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Then  there  were  health  goals.  Surely, 
every  Senator  who  has  visited  the  slums 
of  Latin  America  is  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  for  better  health,  better  hygiene, 
sanitary  conditions.  How  could  these  re- 
forms be  brought  about?  Not  by  the 
United  States  alone,  but  by  cooperation 
and  mutual  effort — an  effort  in  which 
the  Latins  themselves  promised  to  un- 
dertake, through  their  own  processes, 
these  social,  economic,  fiscal  and  politi- 
cal reforms. 

The  main  economic  burden  of  the  de- 
velopment programs  was  indeed  to  fall 
upon  our  South  American  friends  and 
our  Central  American  friends.  The 
United  States,  on  its  part,  was  to  provide 
some  funds,  technical  assistance  and  co- 
operation. Reforms  were  envisioned,  in 
terms  of  the  language  itself  with  respect 
to  tax  reform,  to  create  conditions  de- 
manding more  from  those  who  have 
most. 

It  was  1961  when  President  Kennedy 
made  his  electrifying  speech,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  marked  a  dramatic  reorien- 
tation of  North  America's  policy  toward 
South  and  Central  America.  Prior  there- 
to, the  cooperation  had  been  largely 
confined  to  the  financing  of  exports  of 
machinery  and  capital  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can coimtries.  But,  before  the  retire- 
ment of  President  Elsenhower,  rebel- 
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lion  and  rumor  of  rebellion  In  Latin 
America  caused  North  Americans  to  take 
note  of  the  dtuiger.  The  revolution  by 
which  Fidel  Castro  seized  power  in  Cuba 
shocked  North  America.  So,  even  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration  there  were  ten- 
tative, if  timid,  moves  toward  improve- 
ments in  economic  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  our  Central  and 
South  American  neighbors. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  late 
President  Kennedy  to  dramatize  the  need 
and  to  build  a  bridge  of  friendship  with 
eloquence  and  with  an  inspiring  message 
and  program. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  opposing 
the  passage  in  this  session  of  H.R.  18306 
which  carries  a  $3,709  billion  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  and  contingent 
liabilities  in  four  multilateral  financial 
institutions.  The  only  part  of  this  biU 
for  which  a  case  can  be  made  concerns 
the  increase  in  the  IMF  quota.  However, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  there  have  been 
frequent  delays  in  the  past  in  complet- 
ing congressional  action  on  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  international  agencies;  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  irreparable 
damage  if  this  measure  is  put  over  for 
a  few  weeks. 

There  are  Important  reasons  for  de- 
laying action  on  this  omnibus  bill: 

First,  the  President  has  said  he  will 
ask  the  next  Congress  "to  overlmul  com- 
pletely our  foreign  assistance  operation"; 
the  President  appears  to  have  accepted 
without  benefit  of  congressional  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  Peterson 
task  force  that  U.S.  aid  programs  be  di- 
verted primarily  to  multilateral  institu- 
tions— which  tend  to  maximize  the  drain 
on  our  foreign  exchange  and  aggravate 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

Second,  the  world  has  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  with  the  continuing 
U£.  balance-of-payments  deficits.  Our 
foreign  liquid  liabilities  stand  at  $44.5 
billion  compared  to  U.S.  gold  reserves  of 
about  $12  billion,  of  which  a  small  frac- 
tion is  owned  reserves,  the  rest  being 
spoken  for  in  various  ways.  Last  year  the 
deficit  was  $7  billion,  on  a  liquidity  ba- 
sis, and  resulted  primarily  from  the  In- 
ability of  the  private  sector  to  earn 
enough  foreign  exchange  to  offset  the 
large  negative  balance — $4.5  billion  last 
year  from  Government  activities 
abroad — of  which  a  significant  part  Is 
in  the  area  of  foreign  aid;  the  imtying 
of  aid  recommended  by  the  President 
needs  to  be  considered  by  Congress  In 
the  light  of  its  effects  upon  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit; 

And  third,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  unsettling  recent  developments  In  In- 
ternational relations  generally,  includ- 
ing the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
particularly  the  wave  of  radical  nation- 
alism sweeping  Latin  America ;  these  de- 
velopments also  argue  for  more  careful 
consideration  of  this  massive  commit- 
ment of  public  funds  that  time  will  per- 
mit in  this  session. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  IMF  quota  increase 
or  that  for  the  World  Bank;  the  main 
problem  concerns  the  two  development 
banks,  for  Latin  America  and  Southeast 
Asia.  The  former  has  come  in  for  con- 


siderable criticism  In  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere;  and  it  has  just  elected  Mr. 
Ortzi  Mena,  formerly  Finance  Minister 
of  Mexico,  to  its  presidency.  I  am  one 
who  applauds  his  appointment,  and 
wishes  liim  great  success  in  his  challeng- 
ing job  of  reorganizing  the  operations  of 
the  lADB.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  our 
sincere  good  wishes  need  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  what  amounts  to  a  new- 
blank  check,  which  includes  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  soft  loans.  According  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report 
on  foreign  assistance,  as  of  June  30,  1970, 
tliere  were  available  from  prior  year  ap- 
propriations unexpended  balances  In 
pipeline  of  over  $2.2  billion  for  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  so  in- 
action by  the  91st  Congress  can  hardly 
oe  a  serious  blow  to  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions. Since  the  founding  of  the  Bank  in 
1959,  the  United  States  has  already  con- 
tributed $1.8  billion  to  the  P^md  for  Spe- 
cial Operations,  that  is,  soft  loans,  while 
the  22  Latin  American  members  of  the 
Bank  have  contributed  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  amount — and  most  of  that 
is  in  local  currencies. 

On  November  30  the  Senate  approved 
foreign  aid  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $2.2  billion.  Both  Houses  are  now  also 
considering  the  President's  request  for  a 
supplemental  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation of  over  $1  billion.  Frankly,  I 
find  it  strange  that  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  act  on  these  massive  appropria- 
tions and  even  larger  future  authoriza- 
tions and  contingent  liabilities  before  we 
have  received  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations on  the  sweeping  reforms 
to  make  our  foreign  assistance  fit  a  new 
foreign  policy.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  national  interest  would  be  served  by 
postponing  action  on  H.R.  18306  until  it 
can  be  looked  at  in  a  broader  context, 
and  in  the  light  of  International  devel- 
opments, during  the  92d  Congress.  If  the 
judgment  is  that  the  United  States  must 
act  in  this  session  on  the  IMF  quota,  I 
see  no  reason  why  that  could  not  be  done 
as  a  separate  action  without  mortgaging 
our  future  options  by  an  11th  hour  en- 
actment on  complex  and  far-reachine 
matters. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  vdll  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  contains  $3,600,000,000 
for  international  organizations,  all  of 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  borrow  I  wonder  whether  it 
has  occurred  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  at  the  rate  of  IVz  percent  interest, 
the  annual  interest  charge  alone  to  the 
American  taxpayer  would  be  more  than 
$270  miUion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  correct.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it.  In  other  words,  the  so-called 
soft  loans,  as  we  all  know,  are  fre- 
quently made  for  projects  which  ulti- 
mately will  have  good,  social  value;  for 
example,  in  housing  projects,  and  the 
money  In  turn  is  loaned  out  at  2  percent, 
with  no  possibility  of  even  getting  a  re- 
turn. 

The  returning  GI  to  the  United  States 
comes  back  but  he  cannot  even  buy  a 
home  here  because  if  he  has  the  down 
payment,  the  tight  money  policy  makes 
Interest  rates  so  high  that  he  cannot 


particlF>ate.  Thus,  we  have  this  whole 
series  of  confiicting  ideas  which  demon- 
strate that  the  left  hand  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  does  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  priorities  are  upside  down  when  we 
are  unable  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill 
to  make  repayable  loans  at  reasonable 
interest  rates  to  small  business  in  the 
United  States,  on  to  communities  In  the 
United  States  to  build  schools,  hospitals, 
or  water  systems;  but  here  we  have  this 
enormous  bill,  to  provide  funds  for  soft 
loans  which  are  never  expected  to  be  re- 
paid to  the  United  States,  and  which  may 
not  ever  be  repaid,  even  to  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  so-called  banks  here  involved. 

What  does  the  Senator  think  of  the 
first  priority,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  people?  In  asking  that 
question,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  niggardly 
with  respect  to  a  good  neighbor  policy. 
I  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  still  am.  It  requires 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  mtike 
improvements;  they  must  require  their 
wealthy  to  i)ay  taxes  in  order  to  provide 
programs  to  educate  the  Latin  American 
children  so  that  they  can  be  more  pro- 
ductive and  lead  fruitful  lives;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  self-help,  this  co- 
operation, this  helping  the  people  to  help 
themselves  and  cooperating  with  them  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  so.  which  I  sup- 
port, is  one  thing;  but  to  scuttle  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  which  is  based,  as  I 
believe,  upon  sound  principles  of  coop- 
eration, mutual  help,  and  mutual  effort, 
and  to  substitute,  instead,  political  loans 
to  the  political  elite  In  these  countries — 
and  we  know  what  the  political  affinities 
are  of  the  politically  elite  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica— is  wrong. 

Therefore.  I  say,  as  between  this  kind 
of  nonrepayable  soft  loan  at  arbitrary 
loan  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and  credit 
availability  for  the  returning  GI's  on 
the  other,  in  order  to  build  a  home,  the 
priority  should  be  clear. 

What  would  be  the  Senator's  view  of 
the  priorities  involved  here? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  asks 
a  question  which  answers  itself.  Most 
people  throughout  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, anxious,  and  frustrated.  They  do 
not  know  where  the  coimtry  is  going. 
They  feel  we  are  in  an  economic  crisis 
or  in  a  recession.  Their  fears  are  deepen- 
ing because  they  feel  that  we  are  headed 
for  a  depression  which  Is  coming  up,  not 
even  having  an  extension  of  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  which  would  apply 
now,  because  if  this  bill  is  passed  they 
do  not  become  applicable  until  1972.  That 
will  mean  a  gap  of  a  whole  year,  should 
those  people  be  thrown  out  of  work  and 
need  extended  unemployment  benefits. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Is  a  mis- 
use of  the  taxpayers  money.  There  is  no 
question  about  It. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here  is  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  President  true  to 
his  own  determination,  that  Is,  com- 
pletely to  reevaluate  the  programs  and 
give  Congress  advance  study  evaluations 
made  by  the  administration,  and  jointly, 
so  that  we  can  come  up  with  a  program 
which  will  make  sense,  ordinary  com- 
monsense,  but  which  will  at  least  provide 
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equality  of  treatment  of  American 
citizens — although  it  is  not  a  question  of 
eqifility  of  treatment,  really,  for  Ameri- 
citizens,  compared  to  the  other  coun- 
tri*,  because  the  people  of  those  coun- 
are  not  reaping  any  benefits  from 
loans  at  the  present  time,  anyway. 
Thit  is  the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  The 
is,  most  foreign  aid  money  probably 
been  wasted  and  probably  has  been 
coiinterproductive. 

i  ithough  it  is  sort  of  a  historical  con- 
tlnjuty  we  have  been  following  here  in 
beginning  after  World   War 
we  do  not  find  that  same  display  of 
support  from  the  Japanese, 
whtm  we  helped  to  rebuild  or  even  from 
Germans  whom  we  helped  to  rebuild 
r  country.  Nor  do  we  find  any  feel- 
dlsplayed  inside  these  countries  that 
want  any  Jurisdiction  within  the 
frahiework  of  their  own  countries  of  suf- 
ficient funds  to  make  this  operation  a 
of  their  own  operation  so  that  they 
feel  a  responsibility  as  well  as  merely 
the  doling  out  of  the  American 
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money, 
"this  is  why  a  lot  of  the  American 
peqple  have  soured  on  foreign  aid.  It  Is 
that  they  are  less  humsmitarian  than 
were.  It  is  because  they  know  that 
money  has  not  gone  to  the  intended 
beneficiaries.  They  know  that  the  people 
the  United  States  have  been  denied 
opportunity,  have  been  denied  the 
he4lth  care,  have  been  denied  education, 
been  denied  clean  water,  have  been 
clean  air,  and  have  been  denied 
ways.  All  of  these  are  things  which 
people  have  a  right  to  expect,  at  least 
the  United  States.  They  have  been 
del  lied  this  because  of  the  feeling  that  we 
we  -e  somehow  doing  something  for  a 
foreign  nation. 

We  have  much  too  much  this  kind  of 
off  the-top-of-the-head  legislation. 

irothing  will  be  harmed  by  laying  the 
ma  tter  aside.  If  they  need  money  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  that  pre- 
sents no  legalistic  or  procedural  problem 
the  Senate.  That  can  be  taken  care 
and  very  quickly.  I  think  it  should 
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The  rest  of  us  can  wait  and  not  com- 
ourselves  to  this  tremendous  expend- 
iture of  money. 

were  talking  about  the  social  se- 
curity bill  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
and  I  have  been  involved  in.  The 
social  security  beneficiaries  are  being  de- 
the  right  to  receive  the  compensa- 
that  they  are  entitled  to  have  as  old 
people  in  this  society. 

t  the  same  time,  someone  with  the 
toiich  of  a  hand,  it  seems,  is  ready  to  go 
ah^ad  and  pour  money  down  to  the  elite 
trolling  operators  of  the  South  Amer- 
coun  tries. 

GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  money 
requested  to  implement  a  genuine 
-help  program,  such  as  the  Alliance 
Progress,  I  would  be  inclined  to  sup- 
t  any  reasonable  appropriation.  How- 
soft  loans  to  the  politically  elite 
or  may  not  reach  the  mass  of  the 
petple  in  Latin  America  who  need  asslst- 


e. 


ilr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  might 
tu:  n  this  around  and  say  that  instead  of 
th  s  being  an  Alliance  for  Progress,  it  is 
arj  alliance  for  regression. 


Mr.  GORE.  It  is  an  alliance  for  politi- 
cians. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  right.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
lay  this  matter  over  and  take  care  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  There  is 
no  great  rush  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  too  much 
haste  is  being  attempted.  It  was  only  2 
years  ago  that  Congress  passed  a  bill 
granting  $900  million  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  Now,  2  years 
later,  they  are  back  asking  for  $1.8  bil- 
lion. Is  this  going  to  be  an  annual  drain 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
never  to  be  repaid? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  imagine  that  If 
that  had  been  aid  to  eduesation,  we  would 
have  had  three  vetoes  in  a  row. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  did  have  a  veto  of  a 
bill  providing  for  aid  to  education,  the 
veto  of  a  bill  providing  for  aid  for  hos- 
pital coaistruction.  We  have  testimony  in 
the  Record  which  shows  that  only  about 
one  county  of  four  in  the  United  States 
is  now  able  to  sell  bonds  at  any  rate  of 
interest  for  the  construction  of  school 
additions,  school  libraries,  school  facili- 
ties. Yet  the  President  vetoes  a  bill  for 
aid  to  education,  and  then  asks  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  soft  loans  for  projects 
yet  undescribed,  for  political  loans  ap- 
proved by  the  political  governments  of 
Latin  America  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  final  accountability 
for  these  loans,  whatever  the  projects 
are  to  which  they  are  assigned,  never 
come  back  to  the  same  scrutiny  in  the 
period  afterward.  This  type  of  loan  ac- 
tivity constitutes  grants  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  loans  in  the  United 
States  of  which  I  speak  are  the  result  of 
feasibility  studies  of  projects  which  will 
pay  for  themselves. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  are  projects  for  rural 
elecrtriflcation,  hospital  construction, 
water  facilities,  sewage  disposal  facilities, 
and  recreational  areas.  They  have  a  re- 
markable record  of  being  self-sustaining. 

Yet.  these  are  denied  while  we  have  5 
million  people  who  are  unemployed  and 
who  need  jobs  in  the  building  of  the 
community  facilities.  We  are  asked  for 
$3,600,000,000  for  these  international 
organizations  only  a  week  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  passed  a  foreign  aid  bill  of  more 
than  $2  bilhon. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
what  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion would  be  if  we  were  to  say  that 
an  equal  amount  to  this  authorization 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
unemployed  people  In  order  to  supple- 
ment their  income  and  compensate  for 
their  unemployment  so  that  they  would 
have  at  least  an  average  level  of  income 
during  the  Christmas  season.  I  believe 
the  answer  would  be  that  we  could  not 
afford  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  president  vetoed  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
this  year.  Among  other  things,  that  bill 
provided  for  veterans'  benefits  for  the 
men  returning  sick,  crippled,  disabled, 
needing  educational  aid,  hospitalization, 
medical  treatment,   the   attendance  of 


nurses;  it  provided  loans  to  acquire 
housing  and  a  decent  home  for  their 
families.  This  bill  was  vetoed,  imfortu- 
nately.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  sure, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
cently announced  that  it  was  out  of 
funds,  that  no  additional  loans  could  be 
made  to  hard-pressed  small  businesses 
in  the  United  States  because  funds  were 
short.  'What  kind  of  priority  is  involved 
here? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
what  the  reaction  of  Congress  Is  going 
to  be.  I  imagine  the  administration  will 
be  here  with  some  proposal  one  of  these 
days.  They  do  not  hurry  with  most  of 
their  proposals.  They  seem  to  take  their 
time. 

The  Jersey  Central  Railroad  people 
tell  me  that  they  are  going  to  liquidate. 
Their  locomotives  are  going  to  stop.  The 
railroad  which  serves  the  port  of  New 
York  will  close,  and  no  more  freight  wiU 
be  delivered  as  of  December  31  of  this 
year.  They  need  $7  million  or  $8  million 
to  keep  going. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  a  possible 
diversion  of  these  Government  fimds 
temporarily  to  one  of  our  domestic  rail- 
roads to  keep  the  port  of  New  York  open 
over  Christmas. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  means  soft 
loans. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  would  be  willing 
to  receive  repayable  loans.  Soft  loans 
would  mean  an  outright  grant. 

The  admini.'^tration  tells  us  that  they 
are  directly  oppcxsed  to  any  direct  loans 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Let  me  cite  an  incident.  The  admin- 
istration recommended — against  my  bet- 
ter judgment  and  against  the  better 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see— in  the  Finance  Committee  the  cut- 
ting down  on  the  cost  of  medicaid  to  re- 
tarded children  who  are  100  percent  dis- 
abled, retarded  children  who  are,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  benefits  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  medicaid  treatment  under  the 
new  legislation  which  they  have  recom- 
mended, doing  away  with  the  prior  rec- 
ommendation and  regulations  which  re- 
quire that  these  poor  children,  mentally 
retarded  children  who  are  disabled  and 
imable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  who 
heretofore  imder  a  Goverrunent  directive 
have  been  authorized  to  receive  medicaid 
treatment. 

If  such  a  child  were  to  break  an  arm  or 
a  leg  and  have  to  go  to  the  hospital,  he 
would  no  longer  receive  these  benefits. 

Yet  we  can  walk  out  of  here  and  take 
off  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  adopt 
a  policy  of  this  kind. 

It  does  not  make  good  sense.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  the  action  should  be  deferred. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  state  again  that  the  Treasury 
does  not  have  this  money. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  have  to  borrow  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  at  the  current  rates  of 
interest  the  interest  charge  alone  on  this 
amoimt  of  money  is  more  than  $700,000 
per  day.  That  is  a  lot  of  interest,  but 
this  is  a  lot  of  money.  And  the  Senator 
speaks  of  the  priorities  involved.  The 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas sought  recently  to  obtain  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  making  loans 
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to  develop  water  systems  in  American 
commimities.  There  is  a  large  backlog  of 
applications  for  water  distribution  facili- 
ties and  sewage  disposal  facilities.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  backlog  of  $4  billion  worth 
of  applications  already  meeting  the  feasi- 
bility tests  awaiting  loans  and  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government — repay- 
able loans  at  realistic  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  probably  misunderstands  the 
administrations  idea  of  priorities.  The 
program  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
would  help  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  suppose  that  is  not  to  help 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  need  help. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  know. 

Mr.  GORE.  Five  million  people  need 
jobs  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  was  being  facetious. 
It  is  about  time  the  leaders  started  to 
think  about  the  people  or  the  people  will 
stop  thinking  about  the  leaders. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
programs  for  which  fimds  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
there  is  urban  renewal.  This  is  desperate- 
ly needed.  The  downtown  areas  of  our 
cities  are  decaying,  and  businesses  and 
the  population  are  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs. We  need  to  reclaim  the  center  cit- 
ies of  our  metropolitan  areas.  Urban  re- 
newal is  an  urgent  need,  yet  the  funds 
made  available  are  wholly  inadequate. 

Here  Is  $3.6  billion  proposed,  not  for 
these  urgent  needs  which  I  have  de- 
scribed here  at  home,  but  for  other  kinds 
of  programs  in  faraway  lands.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  I  believe  in  a  good  neigh- 
bor policy  and  I  believe  in  lending  a  help- 
ing hand,  but  I  think  this  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.  We  should  help  the  people 
help  themselves.  I  do  not  think  that 
standard  is  met  when  we  make  soft  loans 
at  artificially  low  interest  rates  to  those 
with  political  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica while  here  at  home,  for  lack  of  mon- 
ey, we  have  fallen  short  of  our  an- 
nounced goal  of  eliminating  hunger 
among  our  own  children.  Mr.  President, 
the  record  shows  and  the  evidence  shows 
that  we  do  have  hungry  children  in 
America.  I  know  that  I  have  seen 
hungry  children  in  my  own  State.  I  have 
sought  to  provide  aid  for  the  little  chil- 
dren who  are  undernourished. 

Our  agriculture  conservation  programs 
have  been  curtailed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  for  what  purpose?  They  have 
been  curtailed  to  conserve  funds,  and  yet 
we  wage  a  useless  war  half  way  around 
the  world  in  which  we  gain  nothing,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained. 

The  war  has  been  widened  into  Cam- 
bodia and  now  a  foreign  aid  program  is 
recommended  and  appropriations  re- 
quested to  aid  Cambodia,  a  little  country 
in  which  we  have  wreaked  much  havoc. 

But  to  return  to  other  needs  in  our 
own  country,  funds  were  recently  frozen 
by  the  President  for  the  harnessing  of 
our  streams,  for  the  construction  of  wa- 
ter navigation  facilities,  recreational  fa- 
culties, and  hydroelectric  facilities.  One 
such  very  worthy  project,  very  much 
needed  project  is  in  Tennessee;  this,  too, 
ip  the  name  of  saving  money.  But  how 
does  the  pending  bill  save  money?  It 


commits  us  to  the  spending  of  vast 
amounts  of  money.  Mr.  President,  we 
talk  of  doing  something  about  pollution 
but  the  money  for  an  effective  program 
has  not  been  made  available.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  revenue  sharing. 
Why  do  we  not  share  our  revenue  for 
such  worthy  purposes  such  as  pollution 
control,  education,  and  hospital  and 
health  facilities? 

I  was  the  coauthor  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Act  of  1956  and  also  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Act  of  1958.  That  con- 
struction program  should  have  been  com- 
pleted by  1970.  Although  the  highway 
users  have  provided  a  surplus  in  the 
trust  fund  from  taxes  they  pay  on  their 
gasoline  and  oil  and  tires  through  high- 
way user  taxes,  these  funds,  too,  are  with- 
held and  highway  completion  is  delayed, 
impeding  the  movement  of  freight  and 
traffic,  causing  unnecessary  death  to  our 
travelers,  in  the  name  of  saving  money. 
Yet  we  have  here  a  bill  of  $3.6  billion  for 
international  organizations,  largely  for 
soft  loans,  never  to  be  repaid  to  the 
United  States,  just  1  week  after  a  foreign 
aid  bill  of  more  than  $2  billion  was 
passed;  and  only  yesterday  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
another  bill  for  economic  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Priorities  are  upside  down.  Not  only  is 
an  adequate  diet  not  available  for  our 
people,  but  adequate  health  care  is  simply 
unavailable  for  millions  of  Americans. 
As  an  illustration  of  funding  deficiencies, 
my  efforts  to  obtain  a  life-saving  kidney 
machine  for  people  in  Tennessee  have 
been  unsuccessful.  I  tried  to  secure  funds 
to  obtain  more  of  these  machines  to  pro- 
long the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans 
doomed  to  death  for  want  of  kidney  aid 
machines.  But  once  again  funds  are 
short.  But  if  we  pass  this  bill,  funds  will 
not  be  short  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  It  has  about  500  employees,  it  has 
made  very  few  loans,  and  it  can  do  very 
little  in  an  area  torn  by  war,  an  area 
simply  not  ready  for  a  development  aid 
bank. 

Funds  would  not  be  short  for  the  soft 
loan  windows  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  if  we  pass  this  bill. 
They  are  already  flush.  They  have  not 
loaned  more  than  one-half  of  the  $900 
million  provided  2  years  ago,  but  now 
they  want  $1.8  billion.  Why?  To  fill  the 
pipeline,  they  say.  Well,  how  long  is  this 
pipeline  and  how  full  must  we  keep  it 
and  how  often  must  it  be  filled  ■with  how 
much? 

We  should  return  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — bilateral  aid, 
helping  the  people  help  themselves. 

I  know  that  some  persons  say  that 
multilateral  aid,  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
United  States  is  hidden,  is  better.  Why 
is  it  better?  Should  the  American  tax- 
payer not  know  for  what  purposes  his 
funds  are  to  be  used?  Should  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  not  act  responsibly 
in  the  appropriation  of  taxpayers'  funds? 
What  right  have  we  to  appropriate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  except 
that  they  will  be  used  for  political  loans 
to  the  politically  elite  of  South  America, 
Central  America,  and  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  worst  kind 
of  foreign  aid.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 


ate ought  to  conduct  a  thoroughgoing 
investigation  of  the  loans  already  made 
by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  True,  they  report  that  they  have 
a  good  record  of  payment  of  interest  and 
principal,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  the 
projects  were  sound.  The  governments 
of  those  countries,  themselves,  are  as- 
suring such  payment  as  is  made.  What 
about  the  soundness  of  the  project?  Who 
actually  got  the  money,  and  why?  For 
what  purpose? 

There  needs  to  be  a  very  careful  In- 
vestigation of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  in  my  view.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  spoke 
of  the  inadequate  payments  to  our  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  only  today  reported 
a  bill  to  increase  the  payment  to  $100 
a  month.  What  kind  of  standard  of  liv- 
ing can  an  American  citizen  have  for 
$100  a  month,  particularly  if  he  is  at  an 
age  when  his  doctor  bills  and  his  drug 
bills  are  rapidly  increasing? 

I  voted  for  the  $100  minimum.  It  Is 
better  than  $64,  but  It  illustrates  how 
difficult  it  is  to  provide  education,  health 
and  medical  care,  employment,  hospital- 
ization, highways,  and  community  facili- 
ties here  at  home. 

It  is  against  that  background  that  I 
question  the  advisability  of  the  pending 
measure. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  now  seeks  $1.8  billion 
only  a  year  after  it  received  $900  million, 
which,  In  my  opinion,  was  far,  far  too 
much  at  that  time — so  much  so  that 
they  actually  disbursed  only  about  half 
of  it.  Yet  they  are  back  Eigain 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  will  make  just  one  or  two 
comments  about  s<»ne  of  the  previous 
remarks  the  Senator  made.  I  only  remind 
him  that  the  so-called  soft  loans  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  are 
not  the  same  as  they  originally  were  in 
the  early  I960's.  Loans  are  now  being 
made  repayable  in  the  currency  loaned, 
and  they  will  carry  a  charge  of  3  to  4 
percent  interest  and  service  charges,  and 
they  average  between  15  and  25  years  In 
maturities.  They  are  quite  different  from 
the  old  soft  loans. 

The  Senator  stated  we  would  have  to 
borrow  $3.7  billion  and  pay  Interest  of 
$270  million  a  year.  The  estimated  cash 
outlay  under  the  pending  bill  would  only 
be  $35  million  for  the  first  year,  fiscal 
1971 ;  $68  million  for  1972;  and  $155  mil- 
lion for  1973. 

So  this  money  would  be  put  up  either 
from  tax  money  or  bond  money,  depend- 
ing on  whether  or  not  we  were  running 
a  deficit.  Of  course,  we  are  running  a 
deficit,  which  is  now  true  of  all  the  Items 
we  pass.  We  passed  a  bill  yesterday  ap- 
propriating $66  billion.  We  would  have  to 
borrow  $15  billion  if  we  ran  a  deficit  of 
$15  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
the  amendment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor offered  to  another  bill  to  make  funds 
available  for  loans  for  community  water 
and  sewage  facilities.  We  would  not  have 
to  borrow  the  money  until  the  projects 
were  ready  and  the  loans  were  disbursed. 
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3.  unless  there  were  a  most  unusual 

circumstance,  would  not  be  used  other 

..  as  a  guarantee  for  borrowing  by 

[nternational  Development  Bank — 

GORE.  That  is  not  true  of  any  of 

iioft  loans. 

,  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  say,  of  the  In- 
temktlonal  Bank.  As  I  understood,  the 
Senator  earlier  said  we  would  have  to 
boriDW  $3.7  billion,  which  Includes  soft, 
I.  and  all — the  total, 
wonder  if  I  might  again  renew  my 
,  of  the  Senator,  which  we  dis- 
last  Friday,  about  the  possibility 
vote.  We  discussed  at  that  time  the 
that  the  Senator  might  offer 
mbtion  to  recommit,  in  order  to  allow 
I  Senate  to  register  its  approval  or  dis- 
oval  of  the  legislation.  I  understood 
the  Senator,  tentatively  at  least, 
,  seriously  considering,  if  not  agree- 
to.  offering  a  motion  to  recommit  on 
Moi  day.  What  is  the  Senator's  present 
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GORE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  3^eld  to 

Senator  to  make  such  a  motion. 

.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  a  little 

using,  because  I   favor   the  bill.  I 

woi4ld  have  to  take  the  awkward  posi- 

of  making   a  motion  and   voting 

my  own  motion,  which  I  do  not 

to  do. 

Vfhat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  I  respect 

Senator's  difference  of  view  about 

theie  activities.  I  happen  to  feel,  if  the 

;ed  States  is  to  do  anything  at  all 

le  International  field  by  way  of  help- 

inderdeveloped  countries,  that  this  is 

best  way  we  can  do  it. 

w«  make  a  decision  to  do  nothing  at 

n  this  area,  then  the  Senator's  view, 

c  ourse,  is  quite  logical.  But  if  we  are 

goi^g  to  do  anything,  I  believe  these 

especially    the    International 

,  provide  the  most  efiQcient  way  to 

mpllsh  it. 

IMF  plays  a  different  role,  and  has 

ed.  I  think,  a  very  important  func- 

in,  one  might  say,  the  regulation  of 

international  trade.  This  country,  being 

l£irgest  international  trader,  has,  I 

thi4k.  a  great  stake  in  that.  This  should 

be  treated  or  even  regarded  as  any 

foriji  of  charity  or  aid,  either.  It  is  aid  in 

se,  but  it  is  aiding  us  as  much  as  or 

mo^e  than  any  other  coimtry. 

there  are  great  differences  here. 
IDB  does  have  the  softer  loans,  but 
is  a  supplement,  I  think,  to  the  same 
policy  we  call  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  Senator  says  it  goes  to  the  elites. 
Moit  of  the  so-called  soft  loans  of  the 
Int  !r- American  Bank  go  for  such  things 
sducation   and  that  type  of  thing, 
are  activities  not  designed  to  pro- 
revenue,  in  contrast,  say.  to  an  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  where  the  usual  pat- 
is  a  hard  loan,  that  is,  on  much 

terms. 
I  do  not  think  giving  assistance  to 
social  projects  or  education  should  be 
considered  giving  it  to  the  elite. 
.  GORE.  On  the  contrary. 
.  FULBRIGHT.  I  respect  the  Sena- 
s  attitude  on  assistance.  I  would  hope 
much  the  Senate  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  either  to  vote  on  a  motion  to 
rec  )mmit,  or  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
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make  a  motion  to  separate,  that  is  Ills 
privilege.  At  least  we  could  get  some  In- 
dication, then,  what  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  is. 

Would  the  Senator  be  disposed  to  do 
either  one  of  those  things?  Or  to  exer- 
cise any  other  alternative  that  he  has? 

Mr.  GORE.  First  let  me  comment 
briefly  on  the  statement  the  able  Sena- 
tor has  just  made. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  majority  of  the  soft 
loans  have  been  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cid  not  say  "the 
majority."  I  said  this  is  the  type  of  thing. 
And  social  purposes. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  think  the  Senator  did 
say  "a  majority."  Some  may  have  been, 
but  I  think  the  able  Senator  will  f.nd 
that  many  of  these  loans  are  for  entre- 
preneurs who  happened  to  have  the  favor 
of  the  political  regimes  in  the  various 
coimtries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  correct  the 
Record;  if  I  said  the  majority  have  to 
do  with  education  I  misspoke.  I  mean 
education  and  for  what  I  call  social  pur- 
poses: Urban  development,  water  and 
sewage,  and  the  type  of  activity  which 
is  not  profltmaking.  I  meant  to  include 
all  of  that  as  certainly  the  major  effort, 
I  believe,  of  the  soft  loans,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  steel  mill  or  an  industrial 
enterprise,  for  example.  This  Is  the  dis- 
tinction I  wish  to  make;  not  education 
solely. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
can  substantiate  that  with  the  record, 
either. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right.  If  I  can- 
not, I  will  apologize  to  the  Senator;  but 
I  intend  to  look  up  the  record. 

Mr.  OORE.  And  even  if  the  Senator 
could  do  so  with  respect  to  the  soft  loans 
that  have  been  made,  he  certainly 
could  not  give  any  such  assurance  with 
respect  to  the  money  requested  In  this 
bill,  because  no  such  requirement  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  meant  that  is  the 
practice.  It  has  been  the  experience. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  if  such  has  been  the 
practice,  the  Senator  cannot  assure  us 
that  further  disbursements,  further 
loans,  would  be  made  in  conformity  with 
such  alleged  practice. 

The  trouble  with  this,  may  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  doing.  We  do 
not  know  for  what  purpose  we  are  ap- 
propriating the  taxpayers'  money.  This 
is  the  basic  fault  of  the  International 
Bank  soft  loan  operation.  They  come  in 
and  request,  for  high-flown  purposes, 
vast  amounts  of  money,  and  then  they 
work  their  own  will,  lending  it  to  people 
of  their  own  choosing  in  their  own 
coimtries,  making  loans  at  3  to  4  percent 
in  South  America  while  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  New  York  banks  scattered  all  over 
Latin  America  are  charging  from  12  to 
20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  profligate  way 
to  deal,  in  my  view,  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  do  not  raise  these  questions  to 
be  specious.  I  do  not  raise  these  ques- 
tions because  I  have  opposed,  or  do  now 
oppose  or  as  a  private  citizen  would  op- 
pose, genuine  self-help,  cooperative  for- 
eign aid.  I  believed  in  the  Alliance  for 


Progress.  I  regret  that,  after  we  have 
had  it  now  for  10  years,  Latin  America 
has  not  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  bargain. 
The  fiscal  reforms,  the  tax  reforms,  the 
social  reforms  which  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  envisioned,  and  to  which  they 
agreed,  have  not  been  met;  and  now 
they  want  soft  loans,  to  be  approved  by 
their  political  regimes. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  provide  people-to-people 
aid.  We  should  give  technical  assistance, 
educational  aid,  demonstrating  how  the 
people  can  help  themselves,  rather  than 
soft  loans  never  to  be  repaid  to  our 
Government,  and  of  doubtful  repayabll- 
ity  even  to  the  institution  itself,  or  else 
they  would  not  be  called  "soft"  loans. 

To  come,  now,  to  the  able  Senator's 
inquiry:  Here  is  a  bill  of  $3.7  billion,  al- 
most $4  billion,  and  there  are  few  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  that  for  a  moment,  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  the  same  number,  exactly, 
were  on  the  floor  yesterday  when  I  was 
discussing  a  bill  involving  expenditures 
of  $66  billion.  There  were  flve  Senators 
on  the  floor.  So  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee should  be  complimented  that,  on 
a  bill  of  this  size,  he  has  the  same 
audience. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore)  in  regard  to  H.R.  18306. 
which  woiold  authorize  U.S.  participation 
in  increases  in  the  resources  of  certain 
international  financial  institutions. 

The  total  amoimt  involved  is  $3,709,- 
500,000.  To  phrase  it  another  way,  H.R. 
18306  would  authorize  total  appropria- 
tions of  $3,709,500,000  for  four  interna- 
tional financial  institutions. 

Of  this  total,  $1,274,610,000  would  be 
in  the  form  of  proposed  actual  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  fully  justified 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  significance  of  the  measure  now 
pending.  It  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
tax  funds  which  are  involved.  The  total, 
as  I  mentioned  previously,  is  $3,709.- 
500,000. 

This  Nation  is  in  a  difficult  financial 
position.  The  Government  has  been  run- 
ning up  huge  deficits  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  I  believe  that  the  major  cause 
of  the  inflation  the  Nation  is  experienc- 
ing at  the  present  time  results  from  con- 
tinued deflcit  financing,  culminating  in 
the  tremendous  $25  billion  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  That  was  only  2  years 
ago.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  fiscal  year 
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ended  on  June  30,  1968,  this  Government 
ran  up  a  deficit  of  $25  billion.  The  pros- 
pects for  fiscal  year  1971 — the  current 
fiscal  year — are  that  the  Government  will 
run  up  another  huge  deficit.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  it  will  reach  $25  billion, 
but  I  believe  that  It  will  be  a  large  defi- 
cit—one of  the  largest  the  Nation  has  had 
in  recent  years. 

Thus,  I  feel  that  it  is  very  Important 
the  Senate  give  full  consideration  to  this 
measure  which  would  authorize  total 
appropriations  of  more  than  $3.7  ballon. 

I  conciu:  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  when  he 
states  that  he  does  not  see  how  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  would  be  justified  in 
passing  such  a  huge  authorization  and 
appropriation  bill  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  must  recognize  that  while  it  is 
true  all  the  moneys  authorized  in  this 
bill  must  be  subsequently  appropriated, 
for  certain  appropriations  involved  in 
this  vast  money-spending  bill,  the  ap- 
propriation, really,  as  a  practical  matter, 
becomes  automatic,  the  reason  being  that 
the  authorizing  legislation  commits  the 
governors  of  the  various  international 
financial  institutions  to  enter  into  con- 
tractual agreements  to  commit  U.S. 
funds. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore)  Is  essen- 
tially correct  when  he  states  that  the 
bill,  in  effect,  Is  an  appropriation. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1097 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  17550,  containing  the  major 
provisions  of  the  family  assistance  plan. 

While  this  amendment  is  drafted  In 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1970,  Senator 
Bennett  and  I  are  prepared  to  reintro- 
duce it  as  an  amendment  to  whatever 
bill  gives  us  the  best  chance  of  passing 
meaningful  welfare  reform  legislation 
this  year. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  full  Senate 
should  have  the  opportxmity  to  debate 
and  pass  on  this  reform  proposal  before 
the  end  of  the  91st  Congress.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  carefully  drafted  to  take 
care  of  many  of  the  problems  and  criti- 
cisms which  the  original  family  assist- 
ance proposal  encountered.  We  believe 
this  is  strong  and  necessary  legislation. 
We  recognize  that  many  people  will  have 
objections  to  some  of  its  provisions.  Many 
will  think  it  goes  too  far.  Others  will 
think  it  fails  to  go  far  enough. 

However,  we  firmly  believe  this  amend- 
ment provides  the  best  practical  founda- 
tion for  Senate  debate  and  consideration 
of  welfare  reform. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  in- 
clude the  October  revision  of  HH.  16311, 
we  so-caUed  "core  bill"  plus  other  re- 
visions which  I  have  suggested  to  the 
^ministration  and  they  have  accepted. 
These  changes  include: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  national  goal 
to  provide  an  income  to  all  persons  ade- 
quate for  their  needs. 


Second.  Restoration  of  that  provision 
contained  in  KM.  16311  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  providing  for 
mandatory  coverage  of  families  headed 
by  an  unemployed  father — AFDC-UP. 

Third.  Restoration  of  the  requirements 
in  section  452  of  H.R.  16311  for  using 
standard  of  need  for  families  with  in- 
come. 

Foiu-th.  A  requirement  that  no  person 
be  required  to  accept  employment  at 
less  than  $1.20  per  hour. 

Fifth.  A  program  of  public  service  em- 
ployment for  welfare  recipients  with  the 
Federal  contribution  set  at  a  level  of 
80  percent. 

Sixth.  A  provision  for  Federal  admin- 
istration of  programs  that  are  fully  fed- 
erally financed. 

Seventh.  Protection  of  local  and  State 
welfare  employees  transferred  to  the  fed- 
eral system  as  a  result  of  the  bill. 

Eighth.  Further  legislative  guarantees 
that  adequate  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  children  will  be  available  to  mothers 
who  might  take  jobs  under  the  program. 

Ninth.  Additional  safeguards  of  the 
legal  rights  of  recipients.  Including  pro- 
tections presently  provided  for  step- 
fathers. 

Tenth.  An  increase  from  the  Finance 
Committee  proposals  for  a  minimum 
payment  to  the  adult  categories  of  $130 
for  an  individual  and  $200  for  a  couple 
per  month  to  $130  for  an  Individual  and 
$230  for  a  couple  per  month. 

Eleventh.  A  provision  guaranteeing 
greater  fiscal  protections  for  States  by 
freezing  State  expenditures  under  this 
welfare  program  to  90  percent  of  welfare 
expenses  incurred  in  1971  plus  a  cost-of- 
living  feature. 

Senator  Bennett  and  I  hope  aU  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  compromise  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  and 
this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  419  Leg.] 

Allen  Gravel  Mclntyre 

Anderson  Qumey  MetcaU 

Baker  Hansen  Moss 

Bible  Holland  Nelson 

Boggs  Hruska  Packwood 

Byrd,  Va.  Inouye  Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Javlts  Pearson 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Rlblcoff 

Cook  Magnuson  Schwelker 

Cotton  Mansfield  Stevenson 

Cranston  Mathlas  WUllamE,  Del. 

Fannin  McClellan 

Pulbrlght  McGee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  'will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Grlffln 

Proxmlre 

Allott 

HarrU 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Hart 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Scott 

Bennett 

HoUtngs 

Smith 

Brooke  . 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Long 

Symington 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

TalmAdge 

Dole 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Tydlnga 

EUender 

Montoya 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Krvln 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Pong 

Muskle 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

Yo\ing,  Ohio 

Oore 

Prouty 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  NELSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  3318)  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2669)  to 
amend  section  213(a)  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  with  respect  to  claims  of 
certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  cer- 
tain claims  of  Individuals. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12979)  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise,  clarify,  and  extend  the 
provisions  relating  to  court  leave  for 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19590) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  SncBs,  Mr.  WnrrrKN,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Mdjshall,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Wyman,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1413)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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"HE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  MAN- 
POWER ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
£  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
( n  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
]  louses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
lo  the  bill  'S.  3867)  to  assure  opportuni- 
1  ies  for  employment  and  training  to  un- 
(  mployed  and  imderemployed  persons,  to 
issist  States  and  local  communities  in 
1  »roviding  needed  public  services,  and  for 
( ither  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  for  the  pres- 
(  nt  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
( ibjection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
!  he  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
i)roceeded  to  consider  the  report  as 
]  ollows : 

JONFERENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    91-1713) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
(.greemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
I  .mendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3867) 
o  assure  opponimltles  for  employment  and 
raining  to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
)er3ons,  to  assist  States  and  local  communl- 
ies  m  provldmg  needed  public  services,  and 
or  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
ree  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
ind  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
LS  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
nent  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
ugree   to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
:  ollows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
«rted  by  the  House  admendment  Insert  the 
:oUowlng:    That   this   Act  may   be   cited  as 
'The  Employment  and  Manpower  Act". 

STATEMENT   OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
.hat— 

(a)  To  atUln  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
nent  Act  of  1946  "to  promote  maximum  em- 
)loyment,  production  and  purchasing  power" 
me  must  assure  an  opportunity  for  a  gainful. 
)roductlve  Job  to  every  American  who  is 
leeklng  work  and  make  available  the  educa- 
;lon  and  training  needed  by  any  person  to 
luallfy  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
ilghest  potential  and  capabUity. 

(b)  It  Is  within  the  capability  of  the 
Jnlted  States  to  provide  every  American  who 
s  able  and  willing  to  work,  full  opportunity, 
vlthin  the  framework  of  a  free  society,  to 
srepare  himself  for  and  obtain  employment 
It  the  highest  level  of  productivity,  responsi- 
jlllty,  and  remuneration  within  the  limits 
>f  his  abUlUes. 

(c)  The  growth  of  the  Nation's  economic 
prosperity  and  productive  capacity  is  limited 
jy  the  lack  of  sufficient  skilled  workers  to 
Derform  the  demanding  production,  service, 
ind  supervisory  tasks  necessary  to  the  full 
realization  of  economic  abundance  for  all  m 
in  increasingly  technical  society,  while,  at 
ihe  same  time,  there  are  many  workers  who 
ire  working  below  their  capacity  and  who 
svlth  appropriate  education  and  training 
:ould  capably  perform  Jobs  requiring  a 
nlgher  degree  of  skill.  Judgment,  and  at- 
tention. 

(d)  The  human  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
purpose  so  Important  to  employment  cannot 
be  fulfilled  unless  employees  have  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  advance  in  employment 
to  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  status, 
and  remuneration. 

(e)  The  problem  of  assuring  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  will  be  com- 
pounded by  the  continued  rapid  growth  of 
the  labor  force.  It  Is  Imperative  that  these 
new  workers,  including  the  many  young  peo- 
ple who  will  enter  the  labor  force,  persons 


who  have  recently  been  separated  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  older  persons  who  desire  to 
enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force,  be  provided 
vrith  adequate  academic  and  vocational  skills 
which  will  allow  them  to  work  at  the  level  of 
their  full  potential; 

(f)  The  placement  of  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  In  private  employment 
Is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  appropriate  entry  level  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  satisfy  the  need  there- 
for and  that  the  preparation  of  workers  now 
occupying  such  places  for,  and  their  employ- 
ment in,  more  responsible  positions  would 
increase  the  number  of  appropriate  entry 
level  employment  opportunities. 

(g)  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  workers,  em- 
ployers, and  of  the  Nation  to  promote  the 
filling  of  skill  requirements  In  industry  and 
to  provide  for  the  upward  mobility  of  indus- 
trial workers  by  a  program  that  will  enable 
employers  to  educate  and  train  their  em- 
ployees for  positions  of  greater  responsibility, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  advancement  to 
industrial  workers,  and  to  create  employment 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed. 

(h)  There  are  great  unfilled  public  needs 
In  such  fields  as  health,  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood improvement,  recreation,  education, 
public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks, 
and  other  government  facilities,  rural  devel- 
opment transportation,  beautiflcatlon,  en- 
vironmental quality,  conservation,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  public  im- 
provement and  that  to  meet  these  urgent 
public  needs,  and  the  equally  urgent  need 
for  expansion  of  public  service  employment 
opportunities  which  will  provide  meaningful 
Jobs  for  unemployed,  underemployed,  or 
low  Income  persons.  Including  those  who 
have  become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  shifts 
in  the  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures  as  In 
the  defense,  aerospace  and  construction  In- 
dustries, It  is  necessary  to  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  public  service  and  to  expand  pub- 
lic service  employment. 

(I)  Improved  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities are  vital  to  developing  capacity 
for  self-support  by  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents, and  the  manpower  system  must  assume 
special  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
training,  placing,  and  upgrading  these  per- 
sons. 

(J)  The  organization  and  delivery  of  man- 
power training  services  Is  Increasingly  com- 
plex, the  technological  nature  of  the  service 
Is  expanding,  and  the  trained  staff  to  provide 
such  services  Is  scarce,  thus  requiring  an  in- 
tensive program  of  technical  assistance  and 
staff  training  to  public  and  private  agencies 
providing  manpower  services. 

(k)  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
its  citizens  would  be  enhanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  manpower  pol- 
icy and  program  designed  to  assure  every 
American  an  opportunity  for  gainful  produc- 
tive employment  and  to  provide  the  educa- 
tion and  training  needed  by  any  person  to 
qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
highest  potential  and  capability. 

AUTHORIZED   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $3,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  any  funds  obligated  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  during  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  obligation. 


FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  in  accord- 
ance  with  this  Act  or  expressly  limited  In  an 
appropriation  Act  to  a  specific  purpose  under 
this  Act)  shall  be  allocated  among  the  titles 
of  this  Act  In  such  a  manner,  subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  that  ot 
the  amounts  so  appropriated — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  for  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Services  under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  for  Public  Service 
Employment  programs  under  title  HI  of  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  for  Occupational 
Upgrading  under  title  n  and  Special  Federal 
Responsibilities  and  Manpower  programs  un- 
der title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  or 
appropriating  funds  for  any  such  program 
or  activity,  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from 
any  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  any  such  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  any  other 
such  program  or  activity  under  this  Act. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  as  amended,  or  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opfwrtunlty  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  funds  from  amounts 
allocated  for  newly  authorized  programs  un- 
der this  Act. 

ADVANCE  rUNDtNO 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

DETINTnONS 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  "local  service  company"  means  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  or  other 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  community 
service  manpower  program  or  component 
thereof  and  owned  or  operated  In  substan- 
tial part  by  unemployed  or  low-income  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served. 

(4)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to.  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  famUy  planning  services,  nutri- 
tion services,  and  appropriate  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services. 

(6)  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  munici- 
pality having  general  governmental  powen. 

(6)  "Wagner-Peyser  Act"  means  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional employment  system  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of 
such  system,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved June  6,  1933  (48  Stat.  113).  •• 
amended,  (29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.). 
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LEGAL    AUTHORITT 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  other  published  in- 
terpretations or  orders  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  or  any  official  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  con- 
tain, with  respect  to  each  material  provision 
of  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  Inter- 
pretations, or  orders,  citations  to  the  partic- 
ular section  or  sections  of  statutory  law  or 
other  legal  authority  upon  which  such  provi- 
sion is  based.  Such  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines and  other  published  interpretations  or 
orders  may  include  adjustments  authorized 
by  section  204  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  disapproval  of  prime  sponsorship  plans 
under  section  104(f)  or  relating  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  application  of  a  prime  sponsor 
by  a  unit  of  general  local  government  under 
section  106(b)  shall  be  delegated  only  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrangements 
for,  or  otherwise  establish,  any  training  pro- 
grams in  the  lower  wage  Industries  in  Jobs 
where  prior  skill  or  training  is  typically 
not  a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where 
labor  turnover  Is  higher,  or  to  assist  In 
relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to 
another.  Such  limitation  on  relocation  shall 
not  prohibit  assistance  to  a  business  entity 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affili- 
ate, or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not 
result  in  an  Increase  In  unemployment  In 
the  area  of  original  location  or  In  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  conducts  business 
operations,  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is 
being  established  with  the  Intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  In  the  area  of  its  original  loca- 
tion or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts 
such  operations. 

(b)  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11,  13,  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war,  as 
defined  by  section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  who  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  or  was  discharged  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  service-connected  disability 
or  any  eligible  person  as  defined  In  section 
1701  of  such  title.  If  otherwise  eligible  to 
participate  In  programs  under  this  Act,  shaU 
not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  needs  or  qualifications  of  participants 
in  programs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
provided  to  trainees  shall  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  prereq- 
uisite to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any  bene- 
at  under  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 
clal  assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
^t  unless  he  determines,  m  accordance  writh 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  rela- 
aonrrt^w"/,^"^  programs  can  be  compared 
appropriately,  comparative  effectiveness  of 
Wh^rf""*"^  authorized  under  this  Act. 
Such  data  shall  Include  Information  on— 

(1)  enrollee  characteristics.  Including  age, 
sex  race,  health,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious wage  and  employment  exDerlencef 
slt,,L7>'lf**\°°  '°  training  and  employment 
dumfoT^'r  1'^'^''^  informatlon'^on  the 
S  for  ItT^'?^^''*  °^  P^^gram  partlcl- 
Ktlon  nf  "^^  "  y^  following  the  ter- 
^^^  ^  participation  In  federally  assist- 
ed programs  and  comparable  information  on 
^XVI 2559— Part  30 


other  employees  or  trainees  of  participating 
employers;  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supporUve  services  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Information 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin 
sex.   political   affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  provide  finan- 
cial assUtance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  Involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  or  personnel  employed  therein,  shall 
be,  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent,  engaged  In 
the  conduct  of  political  activities  In  con- 
travention of  chapter  15  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 
claJ  assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec  9  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  m  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U  S  C 
276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
iJ^^■^.  l^"^^'  ^*  ^***-  ^267)  and  section  2 
%L^lJi  °^  "^""^  ^'  ^934,  as  amended  (48 
btat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c) ). 

ELIGIBLE   PARTICIPANTS 

SEC.  10.  Eligibility  for  participation  In  any 
program  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
authorizing  such  program;  and  persons  who 
or  persons  heading  families  who  receive  ben- 
efits under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Pood 

f^f.  *",*  °^  ^^^*-  ^^*"  ^^  Included  among 
individuals  eligible  to  participate  in  program! 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
f"-?.  !^*'^,  P"«°^s  shall  be  included  among 
individuals  considered  low-income  persons  or 
persons  heading  low-Income  families  as  an- 
proprlate.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    manpower    ADVISORY    COMMnTEE 

wifwK^^-J*^  "^^  President.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  appoint  a  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  at  least 
thirteen  but  not  more  than  seventeen  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  composed  of  persons  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  management,  agriculture 
public  and  private  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  rehabilitation,  manpower 
programs,  and  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams. Prom  the  members  appointed  to  such 
Conmilttee,  the  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman.  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years  except  that  (1)  in  the 
case  of  initial  members,  one-third  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year  each  and  one-third  of  the  members  shall 


be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each, 
and  (2)  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired 
portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for  such  portion 
only.  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  less 
than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year, 
(b)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  manpower  goals  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to  which 
educational  vocational  education,  institu- 
tional training,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
manpower,  economic  opportunity,  and  other 
programs  under  this  and  related  Acts  repre- 
sent a  consistent.  Integrated,  and  coordinated 
approach  to  meeting  such  needs  and  achiev- 
ing such  goals; 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(1)  and  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  other  appropriate  officials 
as  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  under 
this  Act  and  related  Acts; 

(3)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
Acts  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  Including 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  and  re- 
lated Acts. 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  shall  make  an  annual  report,  and 
such  other  reports  as  It  deems  appropriate 
on  Its  findings,  recommendations,  and  ac- 
tivities to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President. 
The  President  is  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  as  a  part  of  his  repvort  under 
section  13  of  this  Act  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  reports  and  activities  of  the 
National   Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

(d)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  may  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying 
out  specific  programs  or  for  Its  general 
activities  or  for  such  responsibilities  as  It 
may  be  assigned  In  ftirtherance  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  G8-18  when  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee.  Including  traveltlme. 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem, 
when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(f )  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such  techni- 
cal assistance  as  many  be  required  to  carry 
out  Its  functions;  to  obtain  the  services  of 
such  full-time  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  personnel  as  may  be  required  In  the 
performance  of  Its  duties,  and  to  contract 
for  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
may  be  reserved  from  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

STATE     AND     LOCAL     ADVISORT     COMMTTTEEB 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert 
assistance  available  to  persons  formulating 
and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  re- 
qtilre  the  organization  of  labor-manage- 
ment-publlc  advisory  committees  on  a  com- 
munity. State,  and  regional  basis. 
reports 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
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to     manpower     requirements,     re- 
use,  and  training,  and  his  recom- 

jns  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

the  President  shall  txausmit  to  the  Con- 

wlthln  sixty  days  after  the  begUuilng 

1  regular  session  a  report  pertaining  to 

iwer   requirements,   resources,   utlllza- 

and  training. 

)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
.n  to  the  Congress  by  January  20,  1972. 
he  extent  to  which  community  colleges, 
vocational  and  technical  schools,  and 
vocational   educational   agencies   and 
ions  are  being  utilized  to  carry  out 
,..er   training   programs   supported   in 
_  or  in  part  from  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
c  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Man- 
^r    Development    and    Training    Act    of 
and  this  Act.  the  extent  to  which  ad- 
^istratlve  steps  have  been  taken  and  are 
ig  taken  to  encourage  the  use  of  such 
itles  and   institutions  and  agencies  In 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
and  any  further  legislation  that  may  be 
aired  to  assure  effective  coordination  and 
izatlon  of  such  facilities  and  agencies  to 
end  that  all  federally  supported  man- 
»r  and  vocational  educational  programs 
more  effectively  accomplish  their  objec- 
of  providing  all  persons  needing  occu- 
pational training  and  opportunity  for  such 

"""  ~T  The  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
of  Education  shall  report  to  the  Oon- 
by  January  20,  1972,  on  the  extent  to 
m    vocational    orientation,    preparation, 
education  are  being  incorporated  in  reg- 
elementary    and    secondary    edtjcatlon 
>r(Krams    and    curricula   to    the   end   that 
dt  catlonal  institutions  serving  youth  dur- 
vears  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
a.Tording  meaningful  opportunities,  edu- 
a'lon,  and  Incentives  for  students  to  enter 
o<atlonal   careers   and    on    any   legislation 
may  be  necessary  to  faclUtate  an  appro- 
blend    of    vocational    and    academic 
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prt  ite 
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)   The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 

at   the   earliest   appropriate   date. 

'later  than  March   1.  in  each  calendar 

a  report  setting  forth  a  description  of 

..jier  work  experience  programs  to  begin 

June  of  such  year,  including  the  number 

opportunities  In  public  and  private  agen- 

5  or  organizations  that  will  be  prortded 

disadvantaged  students  In  ninth  through 

twelfth  grades  (and  to  youth  of  equivalent 

) .  In  each  of  the  several  States  and  local 

a  within  States,  and  a  statement  as  to 

,  total  number  of  such  persons  who  would 

eligible  for  such  programs,  together  with 

recommendations,  if  any,  for  supplemen- 

approprlatlons  for  such  programs. 

e)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  at  least 
ually  as  a  part  of  the  report  required  un- 
thls  section  a  detailed  report  setting  for 
activities  conducted  under  title  m,  In- 

Informatlon  on  the  extent  to  which 

. in  such  activities  subsequently 

and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 

!nt  or  participate  In  training  or  employ- 
at^llty  development  programs. 

f)  The   Secretary   shall   transmit   to  the 
annually  as  part  of  the  report  re- 

qillred   under   this   section   a  report   of   his 
Lngs  and  recommendations  arising  out  of 
programs  and  studies  under  part  Q  of 
IV. 
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A  UTHOBTrY  TO  CONTKACT   AND  EXPEND  FUNDS 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
giEints,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
svch  procedures  (subject  to  such  policies, 
rtles,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe), 
ai  d  make  such  payments,  in  installments 
ai  .d  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
oi  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
aiaUable  under  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem 
n  «e6sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
A^t,  including   (without  regard  to  the  pro- 


visions of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Oode)  expenditures  for  construction, 
repairs,  and  capital  improvements,  and  In- 
cluding necessary  adjustments  in  payments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  in 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  in 
the  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

ACCEPTANCE   OF    GIFTS 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act,  to  accept  in  the  name 
of  the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose 
of  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
or  any  title  thereof,  any  money  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intan- 
gible, received  by  gUt,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  VOLUNTARY  SEHVICES 

Sec  16.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b) ) . 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  FtTNDS 

SEC.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  utilize  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  other  Federal  statutes  If  such  funds  are 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

TRANSFEE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  18.  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  specifically  au- 
thorized and  appropriated. 

trriLIZATION  OF  SERVICES  AND  FAdLITIES 

Sec  19.  In  addition  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act.  to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
without  reimbursement,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
subdivision  without  reimbursement. 

RENTAL,  ALTEHATION,  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
BTTILDINGS 

Sec  20.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act 
to  expend  funds  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and 
space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration, 
and  Improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in 
buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  In 
this  section — 

(1)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  service,  or  facility,  which  Is  required 
In  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  In  the  quEuitlty  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time.  In  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which  It  Is  needed, 
and 

(2)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  af- 
fect an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration)  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority. 


EXFENDITUBES    FOR    PRINTING    AND   BINDING 

Sec.  31.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized. In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  to  expend  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  such  printing  and 
binding  as  he  determines  necessary,  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

CRIMINAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec  22.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  1b  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  665  to  read  as  follows : 

"THEFT    OR    EMBEZZLEMENT    FROM     MANPOWER 
funds;    IMPROPER    INDUCEMENT 

"Sec  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which 
are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  Induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of 
any  value  to  any  person  (including  such 
grantee  agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"665.  Theft  or  embezzlement  from  man- 
power  funds;    improper   Inducement." 

COOPERATION     of    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec  23.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  to  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as 
he  may  request  for  his  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  through  the 
utilization,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of  all 
possible  resources  for  skill  development  avail- 
able In  Industry,  labor,  public  and  private 
educational  and  training  institutions.  State. 
Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
facilities,  with  their  consent. 

INTERSTATE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  24.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation 
or  agreements  between  States,  the  consent 
of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States 
to  enter  into  such  compacts  and  agreements 
to  facilities  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  25.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  July  1. 
1971.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

TITLE    I— COMPREHENSIVE     MANPOWER 
SERVICES 

PROGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  101.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  of  comprehen- 
sive manpower  services  under  this  title  that 
wUl— 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of  those 
persons  who  are  qualified  and  are  seeking 
work  to  suitable  employment  opportunities; 
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(2)  provide  training  and  related  manpower 
services  to  persons  who  are  tmemployed.  In 
danger  of  becoming  unemployed,  employed 
In  public  service  jobs,  eligible  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  employed  In  low-paying  jobs  who  could 
through  further  training  qualify  for  job 
opportunities  that  would  provide  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families; 

(3)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  In  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  assist  them  In  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon  release; 

(4)  provide  the  maximum  of  employment 
counseling,  placement  and  related  services, 
and  training  and  related  manpower  services 
for  persons  who  have  recently  been  or  will 
shortly  be  separated  from  military  service; 

(5)  develop  an  early  warning  system  and 
standby  capability  that  will  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  response  to  major  economic 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  business  failure; 

(6)  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  employment  practices  by  public  agencies, 
private  agencies,  labor  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate firms  that  will  remove  unreasonable 
barriers  to  employment,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility; 

(7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment by  Improving  the  linkages  between 
educational  Institutions  and  Job  markets; 
and 

(8)  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams by  public,  nonprofit,  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  Improve  the  skills  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunities of  employed  workers. 

uses    op    FUNDS 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  services  for  which  funds 
imder  this  title  may  be  expended  shall  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Basic  education.  Including  literacy  and 
communications  skills,  instruction  courses  in 
English  language  skills  and,  where  appro- 
priate, training  programs  conducted  In  lan- 
guages other  than  English,  which  will  assist 
Individuals  to  become  more  employable  or 
more  suitable  for  participation  in  occupa- 
tional training. 

(2)  A  program  for  testing,  counseling,  and 
selecting  for  occupational  training  those  un- 
employed or  underemployed  persons  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  ap- 
propriate full-time  employment  vrtthout 
training. 

(3)  Outreach  to  find  the  discouraged  and 
undermotlvated  and  encourage  and  assist 
them  to  enter  employment  or  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  their  employabllity. 

(4)  Prevocatlonal  orientation  to  Introduce 
those  of  limited  experience  to  alternative 
occupational  choices. 

(5)  Short-term  work  experience  vrtth  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies  for  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  discipline  of  work. 

(6)  Communication  and  employabllity 
Skills  for  Indvlduals  pursuing,  subsequently 
or  concurrently,  courses  of  occupational 
training  who  require  such  other  preparation 
to  render  them  employable  and  for  those  in- 
dividuals with  sufficient  skills  for  suitable 
employment  who  require  such  preparation  to 
become  employable. 

(7)  Part-time  and  full-time  work  and 
manpower  services  for  older  persons  who  de- 
sire to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force. 

(8)  Occupational  training  designed  to  Im- 

rlw  "°'*  broaden  existing  sklUs  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

\\}^1  On-the-job  training  provided  by  pub- 
lic nonprofit  and  private  employers. 

(10)  Part-time  training  for  employed  per- 
wns  where  such  training  would  lead  to  ta- 
proved  employment  opportunities. 


(11)  Programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  or  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in- 
come families  who  are  In  the  ninth  throiigh 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance in  school. 

(12)  Special  programs  for  jobs  In  public 
and  private  agencies  leading  to  career  op- 
portunities including  new  types  of  careers, 
in  programs  designed  to  Improve  the  physi- 
cal, social,  economic,  or  cultural  conditions 
of  the  community  or  area  served  In  fields  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  conservation, 
pollution,  beautlflcatlon,  health  care,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment, 
rural  development,  transportation,  recrea- 
tion, maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  public 
facilities,  and  public  safety,  which  provide 
maximum  prospects  for  advaiicement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  as- 
sistance, which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding Job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment. 

(13)  Programs  to  provide  Incentives  to  pri- 
vate employers,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
public  emploj'ers  to  train  or  employ  unem- 
ployed or  low-Income  persons,  including  ar- 
rangements by  direct  contract,  for  reimburse- 
ment to  employers  for  the  costs  of  recruiting 
and  training  such  employees  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  those  customarily  in- 
curred by  such  employer  In  recruiting  and 
training  new  hires,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services 
transportation,  and  payments  for  other  extra 
costs  including  supervisory  training  required 
by  the  program. 

(14)  Skill  training  centers  wherever  a  con- 
solidation of  occupational  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  would  promote  effi- 
ciency and  provide  improved  services. 

(15)  Supportive  and  followup  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der this  Act  and  other  Acts.  Including  health 
care  services,  counseling,  day  care  for  chil- 
dren, bonding,  transportation  assistance,  and 
other  special  services  necessary  to  assist  In- 
dividuals to  achieve  success  In  work  and 
training  programs. 

(16)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  units  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  In  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged. 

(17)  Special  job  development  efforts  to  so- 
licit job  opportunities  suited  to  the  abilities 
of  the  disadvantaged  jobseeker  and  to  facili- 
tate the  placement  of  Individuals  after  train- 
ing Including  referral  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  urban  and  suburban  areas  out- 
side their  own  neighborhoods. 

(18)  Job  coaching  for  a  limited  period  to 
assist  the  employer  and  the  worker  to  Insure 
job  retention. 

(19)  Relocation  payments  and  other  spe- 
cial services  as  needed  to  assist  unemployed 
Individuals  and  their  families  to  relocate 
from  a  labor  surplus  area  to  another  area 
with  expanding  employment  opportunities 
where  a  suitable  job  has  been  located.  Pref- 
erence for  such  assistance  shall  be  provided 
those  who  have  been  provided  training  be- 
fore relocation  or  have  been  accepted  for  on- 
the-job  and  other  types  of  employ er-dlrect«d 
training. 

(20)  Special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
emploj'ment  prospects  and  are  unable  (be- 
cause of  age,  physical  condition,  obsolete  or 
inadequate  skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employment 
opportunity,  or  otherwise)  to  secure  appro- 
priate   employment   or    training    assistance 


under  other  programs.  Such  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  services  provided,  shall  enable 
such  persons  to  participate  In  projects  for 
the  betterment  or  beautlflcatlon  of  the  com- 
munity or  area  served  by  the  program,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  the  management,  con- 
servation, or  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, recreational  areas.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  parks,  highways,  and  other 
lands;  the  rehabilitation  of  housing;  the  im- 
provement of  public  facilities;  and  the  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health  care,  edu- 
cation, day  care,  and  recreation  services. 

(21)  The  development  of  job  opportunities 
through  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
centers  for  low-income  persons  who  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed,  providing  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  services. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  services  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  provided.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  through  residential 
programs. 

ELIGIBLE     APPLICANTS 

Sec  103.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
any  eligible  applicant  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  In  order  to  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  manpower  services  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  services  can 
be  most  effectively  Implemented  by  such 
applicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

( 1 )  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  Secretary  under  section 
104;  and 

(2)  other  public  and  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  including  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

PRIME    SPONSORS 

Sec  104.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title — 

(1)  any  State;  and 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment— 

(A)  which  is  a  city  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy-five  thousand  or  more  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  available  to  the  Secretary;   or 

(B)  which  Is  a  county  or  other  imlt  of 
general  local  government  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  one  htmdred  thousand  or  more  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  available  to  the  Secretary  and 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  have  general  governmental 
powers  substantially  similar  to  those  of  a 
city  and  to  serve  a  substantial  part  of  a 
functional  labor  market  area;  or 

(C)  which  does  not  meet  the  population 
criteria  In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  and  which  has 
the  largest  population  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  In  the  State  otherwise 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  or 
(B);   and 

(3)  any  combination  of  such  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  having  a  total  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more 
persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  available  to  the  Secretary,  and 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  serve  a  substantial  part  of  a 
functional  labor  market  area  and  to  have  at 
least  one  such  unit  having  general  govern- 
mental powers  substantially  similar  to  those 
of  a  city;  and 

(4)  any  unit  or  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government,  without  regard 
to  population,  in  rural  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  which  have  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon   and   high   unemployment; 

shaU  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services   program 
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In   I  ccordance   with   the   provisions   of   this 
section. 

)   Any  State  or  vmlt  (or  combination  or 
)    of   general  local   government  which 
le  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  imder  sub- 
.(a)  and  which  desires  to  be  so  deslg- 
m  order  to  enter  Into  arrangements 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
to   the   Secretary   a  prime   sponsorship 
Including  provisions  which  evidence  ca- 
for    carrying   out   a   comprehensive 
i-er  services  plan  in  accordance  with 

105(b)    of  this  title  and  provisions 

the  establishment  of  a  manpower  serv- 
councll  which — 

,   provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 

)fflcers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  govern- 

t  establishing  such  council  shall  appoint 

members  of  the  council  and  shall  deslg- 

one  member  to  be  chairman; 

)   provide  that  the  council  shall  include 

bers  who  are  representative  of  commu- 

actlon  programs;  other  significant  seg- 

of  the  poverty  community;  the  public 

.yment  service;  education  and  training 

ies    and    institutions,    including   voca- 

educatlonal  agenlces  and  community 

..j^^jondary  educational  and  training  in- 

t  itions;    social  service  programs,  Includ- 

child  care,  environmental  quality,  health 

recreation,    vocational    rehabilitation, 

welfare  agencies;  industrial  development 

,tions;       .apprenticeship      programs; 

^;  labor;  and  veterans  organizations; 

)    provide    that    the    chairman   of    the 
-icll  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
appolnt  a  staff  director  who  shall  super- 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff 
ng  the  council: 

I  set  forth  procedures  under  which  ap- 
ons    for   financial   assistance   for   any 
year  will  be  submitted  by  the  prime 
,or  which  shall  be  responsible  for  plan- 
for  and  carrying  out  services  for  which 
dal  assistance  is   provided  under  this 
and  under  which  appropriate  arrange- 
may  be  made  for  the  council's  par- 
;n  in  planning  and  development,  in- 
initial   preparation  of   such   appU- 
ons; 

))    set   forth   the   prime  sponsor's  plans 
ted    after   full    consultation   with   the 

)  for  conducting  on  a  continuing  ba- 

suri-eys  and  analyses  of  needs  for  man- 
services   in    the   area   served   by    the 

sponsor  to  be  used  in  the  development 

applications    for    assistance    under    this 
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(|5)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
cot  ununity  action  agencies  will  be  Involved 
in  the  development  of  applications  for  fi- 
nal cial  assistance  and  in  the  Implementa- 
tiop  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title: 

)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for  evalu- 
atibg  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  which 
fin  .nclal  assistance  Is  provided  under  this 
tltje:  and 

)  describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
le  sponsor, 
c)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  has  sub- 
ted  a  plan  under  this  section  to  serve  a 
graphical  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
,  (or  combination  of  units)  of  general 
government  which  is  eligible  under 
o.-aph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
which  has  submitted  a  plan  under  this 
sedtion  meeting  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
pri  ive  the  latter  plan  after  carrying  out  the 
;edures  set  forth  In  subsection  (d) .  When 
,  or  more  units  (or  combination  of  units) 
general  local  government  each  submit 
plAns  which  Include  a  common  geographical 
an  a  under  their  respective  Jurisdictions  and 
wl  Ich  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
th  3  title  and  meet  the  requirements  set 
foith  In  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary,  In 
Bcpordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
rlbe,  shall  approve  for  that  geographicEd 
the  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
prime  sponsorsliip  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  tmless — 

(1)  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  prior  to  the  date  such 
plan  is  to  take  effect,  in  order  to  provide  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  "Of  this  section; 

(2)  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  comment  thereon  to  the  Governor 
of  the  appropriate  State;  the  Governor  has 
been  provided  such  period  of  time,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after 
the  copy  of  cuch  plan  was  sent  to  him.  dur- 
ing which  time  he  may  submit  comments 
on  such  plan  to  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of 
which  comments  shall  be  sent  to  the  plan 
applicant;  and,  if  comments  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governor,  such  additional  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation,  has  passed,  during  which  time 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, confer  with  and  encourage  the  plan  ap- 
plicant to  resolve  any  differences  arising 
from  such  comments; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arrangements  are  set  forth 
for  serving  all  geographical  areas  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a  local 
prime  sponsorship  plan  is  approved  under 
this  section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  units)  of  general  local  goverrmient 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  does  not  submit  a  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  this  section,  a  com- 
munity action  agency  serving  a  geographical 
area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  unit  may 
submit  a  prime  sponsorship  plan  for  that 
area. 

(f)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  the  Secretary  may  approve  any 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  If  it  is  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  A  plan  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designa- 
tion of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn 
only  if  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  has 
provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan.  Including  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  plan;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
tipon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  councils  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  to  support  other  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  activities  of  prime  spon- 
sors, the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  amounts  available  for 
title  I  to  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as 
set  forth  in  section  108  and  1  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  available  for  title  ni  to  be  al- 
located In  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  In 
section  306. 

AFPUCATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  such  application  shall  set 
forth-» 

( 1 )  a  description  of  the  services  for  which 
such  financial  assistance  will  be  tised; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  services  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  title  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant.  Identifying  any  agency  or 
agencies  designated  to  carry  out  such  serv- 
ices under  such  supervision; 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  for  services 
to  be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  with  the  pubUc  employment  serv- 


ice or  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  In- 
stitution, or  organization; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  areas  to  be  assisted 
by  such  programs,  including  data  Indicating 
the  number  of  potential  eligible  participants, 
and  their  Income  and  employment  status; 
and 

(5)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  An  application  submitted  by  a  prime 
sponsor  for  financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  set  forth.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plan  for 
that  fiscal  year  which  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for — 

(1)  coordinated  and  comprehensive  assist- 
ance to  those  individuals  requiring  manpower 
and  manpower-related  services  in  order  to 
achieve  their  full  economic  and  occupational 
potential,  effectively  serving  on  an  equitable 
basis  the  significant  segments  In  that  popu- 
lation; 

(2)  Increased  occupational  opporttmltles 
and  work  experience  for  eligible  Individuals; 

(3)  Intensified  efforts  to  relieve  sklUs 
shortages; 

(4)  effective  utilization  of  manpower  In  our 
economy; 

(5)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
mtmlty  action  agencies,  and.  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community-based 
organizations  serving  the  poverty  community, 
for  their  participation  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  title: 

(6)  utilizing,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
State  employment  service.  State  vocational 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, area  skills  centers,  local  educational 
agencies,  postsecondary  training  and  educa- 
tion Institutions,  and  community  action 
agencies,  but  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  utilization  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions and  organizations  (such  as  private  busi- 
nesses, labor  organizations,  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  private  educational  and 
vocational  Institutions)  which  can,  at  com- 
parable cost,  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training  or  services  or  otherwise  aid  In  re- 
ducing more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent and  prospective  manpower  shortages; 

(7)  long-term  projections  of  requirements 
for  manpower  and  manp>ower-reIated  services, 
and  planning  for  meeting  such  requirements, 
In  the  area  served  by  the  prime  sfKinsor; 

(8)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  title  In  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  programs;  and 

(9)  arrangements  In  the  area  served  by  the 
prime  sponsor  for  the  conduct  of  services  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  provided  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  relating  to  manpower  and  manpower- 
related  services. 

APPROVAL   or  AFPUCATIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  An  application,  or  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  may  be  approved 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  tills  title; 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  105; 

(3)  an  opportimlty  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  in  the  area  to 
be  served  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to  the  appUcation  to  the  applicant  and  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary; 
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(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(6)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  proposed  In  such  appli- 
cation, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  or  other  provisions  of 
law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement. 

(b)  If  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
submits  to  the  Secretary  a  v?rltten  statement 
and  supporting  reasons  alleging  that,  with 
respect  to  the  area  served  by  such  unit,  the 
prime  sponsor  Is  not  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements for  a  comprehensive  manpower 
services  plan  under  section  105(b)  and  giving 
its  reasons  for  the  allegation,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  he  shall 
prescribe.  In  no  more  than  30  days  from  the 
date   he    receives    such    written    statement, 
make  a  decision  on  the  allegation,  after  pro- 
viding the  prime  sponsor  with  a  copy  of  the 
written  statement  and  with  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  respond  In  writing  and  holding 
such  conferences  and  hearings  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
all  Interested  parties   a   written   statement 
of  his  decision.  Including  his  findings  and 
supporting  reasons.  Until  he  makes  such  de- 
cision, the  Secretary  shall  withhold  approval 
of  so  much  of  a  prime  sponsor's  pending  ap- 
plication for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  as  relates  directly  to  the  matter  under 
contention.  With  respect  to  allegations  not 
Involving  such  pending  applications,  nothing 
in  this  sub.sectlon  shall  in  any  way  require 
the  Secretary  to  withhold  any  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that   the  requirements   of  section 
105(b)   will  not  be  complied  with,  then  he 
shall  enter  into  direct   arrangements   with 
the  appropriate  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  any  other  public  or  private  agency 
with  respect  to  those  programs  Involved,  and 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  prime  sponsor  for  such  programs  shall  be 
made  available  through  such  direct  arrange- 
ments. If  the  Secretary  finds  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  allegation  that  It  requires  no  in- 
vestigation because  it  Is  frivolous  on  Its  face, 
he  may  reject  the  allegation  summarily  with- 
out regard  to  the  procedures  required  in  this 
subsection  except  for  transmission  of  a  virlt- 
ten  decision  to  the  Interested  parties. 

CONCURRENCE    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  Secretarv  of  Labor  shall 
not  issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of 
performance,  or  guidelines  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance for  services  of  a  health,  education,  or 
welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character  under  this  title  unless  he  shall 
have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  services  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
basic  or  general  education;  educational  pro- 
grams conducted  in  correctional  institu- 
tions: Institutional  training:  health  care, 
child  care,  and  other  supportive  services;  and 
new  careers  and  Job  restructuring  in  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  professions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards  of  performance 
or  guidelines  relating  to  the  participation  of 
community  action  agencies  and  other  com- 
munity-based organizations  serving  the 
poverty  community  under  this  Act  unless  he 
Shall  have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Od- 
portunlty. 

ALLOCATTOK    OP    FT7ND8 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not 
otherwise  reserved  In  accordance  with  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  in  such  a  manner  that 
Of  such  amounts — 

(1)(A)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall 
oe  available  for  financial  assistance  under 


subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (B)  not 
more  than  5  per  centimi  shall  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section; 

(2)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equi- 
table manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons In  the  labor  force,  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  of  persons  heading  low-income 
families  and  unrelated  low-income  persons, 
in  each  such  State  bears  to  such  total  num- 
bers, respectively.  In  the  United  States,  but 
not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned 
to  any  State,  except  that  not  less  $150,000 
each  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  persons  In  the  labor  force,  of  un- 
employed persons,  and  of  persons  heading 
low-Income  families  and  unrelated  low-in- 
come persons,  in  each  such  area  bears 
to  such  total  numbers,  respectively,  in  the 
State.  To  the  m.axlmum  extent  appropriate, 
apportioned  funds  for  each  such  area  shall 
be  expended  through  approved  applications 
submitted  by  prime  sponsors. 

(c)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  financial  assistance 
as  an  Incentive  for  the  designation  of  prime 
sponsors  for  appropriate  labor  market  areas 
or  portions  thereof.  Financial,  assistance 
provided  to  any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  20 
per  centmn  of  the  financial  assistance  other- 
wise available  to  the  area  so  covered  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  confer  with  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  in 
appropriate  labor  market  areas  and  encour- 
age such  units  to  cooperate  on  an  areawlde 
basis  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

(d)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  Incentive  for  the  establishment  by  the 
prime  sponsor  of  appropriate  procedures  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  agencies 
administering  vocational  education  programs 
In  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  sponsor. 
Financial  assistance  provided  to  any  such 
prime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  an  additional  20  per  centum  of  the 
financial  assistance  otherwise  available  to 
such  prime  sponsor  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary,  vrtth  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  establish  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  such  procedures. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unob- 
ligated amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  will 
not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  Is  available.  No  amotints  ap- 
portioned under  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b) 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated  for 
any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
were  appropriated  and  unless  the  Secretary 
has  provided  fifteen  days  advance  notice  to 
the  prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of  the  pro- 
posed reallocation.  Any  funds  reallocated  un- 
der this  subsection  are  not  required  to  be 
apportioned  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(2)  or  (b),  and  no  revision  In  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  funds  not  so  reallocated 
shall  be  made  because  of  such  reallocations. 


(f)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  required 
by  subsections  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  labor  market  aresis  described  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS    FOR    STATES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
shall  submit  an  annual  State  employment 
and  manpower  plan  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

(b)  The  State  employment  and  manpower 
plan  shall — 

(1)  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  all  State 
agencies  providing  manpower  and  manpower 
related  services  will  be  available  to  cooperate 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  local  prime  spon- 
sor, participate  In  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  comprehensive  manpower 
services  plans  by  prime  sponsors  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  for  the  developing  and  pub- 
lishing of  information  regarding  economic. 
Industrial,  and  labor  market  conditions 
which  will  be  useful  and  made  available  to 
assist  prime  sponsors  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  manpower 
services  plans  under  this  Act,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  Job  opportunities  and  skill  re- 
quirements, labor  supply  in  various  skills,  oc- 
cupational outlook  and  employment  trends 
In  various  occupations,  and  economic  and 
business  development  and  location  trends: 

(3)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  providing  effective 
assistance  to  those  Individuals  requiring 
manpower  and  manpower  related  services  to 
achieve  their  full  occupational  potential  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  act;  and 

(4)  provide,  without  reimbursement  and 
upon  request,  to  any  prime  sponsor  serving 
an  area  within  the  State,  such  Information, 
technical  assistance  and  advice  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assist  the  prime 
sponsor  in  developing  and  Implementing  the 
plans  submitted  under  sections  104  and  105. 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec  110.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  be  shall  prescribe, 
that — 

(1)  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
win  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  proficiency  of  the  par- 
ticipant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained: 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(5)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing In  an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
two  weeks  of  pre-employment  training  unless 
there  are  Immediate  employment  opportuni- 
ties available  in  that  occupation; 

(6)  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  administration  of  programs  within  the 
scope  of  this  tjtle  and  not  to  supplant  such 
other  funds:  and 
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ALLOWANCES   AND   COMPENSATION 

111.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall  where 
;e  provide  for  the  payment  of  week- 
allowances  to  Individuals  receiving  serv- 
„der  this  title.  Such  allowances  shall  be 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which 
added   to   amounts   received   by   the 
In  the  form  of  public  assistance  or 
niployment      compensation      payments, 
approximate  the  minimum   wage  for 
reek   of   forty   hours   under   section 
1 )   of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
or,  If  higher,  under  the  applicable  State 
niim  wage  law.  or,   where  the  trainee 
ng  trained  for  particular  employment, 
rate   equal   to   80   per   centum   of   the 
y  wage  for  such  employment,  whlch- 
,s  greater.  In  prescribing  allowances,  the 
y    may    allow    additional    stims    for 
circumstances    such    as    exceptional 
_-3  Incurred  by  trainees.  Including  but 
imlted  to  meal  and  travel  allowances, 
may   reduce   such    allowances   by   an 
reflecting   the  fair   value  of  meals, 
..„.   or   other    necessaries   furnished   to 
trainee.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  instire  that 
persons    receive    no    allowances    with 
t   to    periods    during    which    they    are 
to  participate  In  such  programs,  train- 
er   instruction    as    prescribed    herein 
ut    good    cause.    Notwithstanding    the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
tary    may.    In    accordance    with    such 
,ons  as  he  shall  prescribe,  make  such 
s    as    he    deems    appropriate    In 
which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
under    this    Act,    including    but    not 
ed  to  adjustments  which  take  Into  ac- 
t  the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent 
Individual  participating  In  such  pro- 
and  adjustments  to  reflect  the  special 
.^Ic  circumstances  which  exist  In  the 
in  which  the  program  Is  to  be  carried 
Allowances  shall   not   be  paid   for   any 
se  of  training  having  a  duration  In  ex- 
of  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 
)  Tor  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any 

receiving    services   under   this    title 

,  under  such  circumstances  and  subject 

conditions   and  limitatlon»^s  the 

shall  by  regulation  prescrirte,  be 

an  employee  of  the  United  Snates 

the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
jed  In  section  8101  of  title  5,  United 
Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
,.„r  shall  apply,  except  that  In  comput- 
compensatlon  benefits  for  disability  or 
,  the   monthly  pay  of  such  a  person 
be  deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a 
if  he   is  receiving  one.  Regulations 
»d  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
on  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
>  stments   In   the   amovmt   of   compensa- 
payable  under  this  subsection  to  take 
account    entitlements    to    workmen's 
isatlon  under  other  applicable  laws  or 
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TI^LE  n— OCCUPATIONAL  UPORADINO 

AtTTHORIZATION    OP    PROGRAM 

S4c.  201  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
pro|  ;ram  under  which  public  and  private 
emj  loyers  will  undertake  to  provide  the  nec- 
ess^y  education  and  skill  training  to  pre 
employees  for  positions  of  greater  skill, 
and  remuneration  in  the  em- 
of  such  employers.  Financial  assistance 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
ptirsuant  to  an  application  submitted 
ligible  applicants  who  shall ' 


pan  I 

resf  onslbiUty, 


(a)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  other  pubUc  and  private  employers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  202.  Any  application  must  contain 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that— 

( 1 )  the  positions  for  which  employees  will 
be  trained  are  positions  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  work- 
ers already  possessing  such  skUls  and  willing 
to  accept  such  employment; 

(3)  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be 
bafed  upon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of 
service,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  selected 
as  a  trainee  until  such  person  has  been  In 
the  employ  of  the  employer  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  six  months; 

(3)  the  training  content  of  the  program  Is 
adequate,  involves  reasonable  progression, 
and  will  result  in  the  qualification  of  train- 
ees for  suitable  employment  in  a  recognized 
skill  or  occupation  In  the  service  of  that 
employer  and  of  other  employers  in  the  same 
Industry; 

(4)  the  training  period  Is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(5)  adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided; 

(6)  successful  completion  of  the  employ- 
ee's training  program  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  In  an  offer  of  employment 
m  the  employer's  own  enterprise  In  the  oc- 
cupation for  which  he  will  be  trained  at 
wage  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for 
the  same  or  similar  occupations  In  that  In- 
dustry; 

(7)  the  training  and  placement  of  such 
employees  Is  part  of  a  program  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  lead  direcUy  to  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  new 
employees  In  entry  level  employment;  and 

(8)  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rates,  including  periodic 
Increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  un- 
der regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  con- 
sidering such  factors  as  industry  practice 
and  trainee  proficiency,  and  that  In  no  event 
shall  the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of 
any  trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by 
him  Immediately  before  his  starting  such 
training  program. 

PAYMENTS    TO    EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  203.  Such  agreements  shall  provide 
for  payment  to  the  employer  undertaking 
a  training  program  under  this  title  In  an 
amount  equal  to — 

(1)  ninety  per  centum  of  the  instructional 
expense  other  ordinary  and  necessary  train- 
ing costs,  and  trainee  wage  payments  for  the 
time  spent  In  training  less  the  value  of  pro- 
ductive services  rendered  by  such  trainee, 
plus 

(2)  a  bonus  payment  to  reward  the  ef- 
forts of  employers  whose  programs  under 
this  title  have  resulted  In  substantial  up- 
grading and  high  retention,  to  be  computed 
as  follows: 

(A)  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  20  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  increase  in  annual  earn- 
ings of  these  upgraded  employees;  and 

(B)  at  the  end  of  the  second  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  10  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  Increase  In  annual 
earnings  of  ;hese  upgraded  employees. 

AIXOCATION  OF  FT7ND3 

Sec.  204.  The  provisions  of  section  108 
shall  apply  to  this  title. 


TITLE  lU— PUBLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 


FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  The  Secr-^tary  shall  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
m  order  to  make  fln..i-clal  assistance  available 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services  and  training  and  manpower 
services  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  the  amoimts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  p\u*8uant  to  sec- 
tion 3  for  carrying  out  this  Act,  there  are 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1971.  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1974. 

ELICraLE    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  303.  Financial  assistance  tmder  this 
title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by  eli- 
gible applicants,  who  shall  be — 

(1)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 

(2)  other  public  agencies  and  Institutions 
(Including  public  service  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions  of   the  Federal  Government);    and 

(3)  Non-profit  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  local  service  companies,  Indian 
tribes,  and  any  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  institutions  approved  by  the  appropriate 
prime  sponsor. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  such  application  shall  set 
forth  a  public  service  employment  program 
designed  to  provide  employment  and,  where 
appropriate,  training  and  manpower  services 
related  to  such  employment  which  are  other- 
wise unavailable,  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services  In  such  fields  as  health  care, 
public  safety,  education,  transportation, 
recreation,  maintenance  of  parks,  streets, 
and  other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  re- 
moval, pollution  control,  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood Improvements,  rural  development, 
conservation,  beautlflcatlon,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  community  im- 
provement. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  title  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under 
this  title  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying 
any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  tmder  such 
supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  in- 
cluding data  Indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  in- 
come and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower 
services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the  ad- 
vancement  of   participants   to   employment 
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or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  In- 
dividuals Involved,  whether  In  the  public  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  Is 
an  anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide 
participants  with  self-development  skills, 
but  nothing  contained  In  this  |>aragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or 
programs  for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are 
not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  in 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants, including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(6)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 

such  needs; 

(7)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the  ap- 
proximate duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(8)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  i>ald  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  in  the  area  lor  similar  work; 

(9)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(10)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  VTlth  partici- 
pants; 

(11)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(12)  procedures  for  an  annual  review  by 
an  appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each 
person  employed  in  a  public  service  Job  under 
this  title;  and  procedures  pursuant  to  which, 
in  the  event  that  any  such  participant  and 
the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the  partici- 
pant's current  employment  situation  will  not 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment,  maximum 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  employment 
or  training  opporttinltles  providing  such  pros- 
pects, and  the  participants  shall  be  offered 
appropriate  assistance  in  securing  placement 
In  the  opportunity  which  he  chooses  after 
appropriate  counseling; 

(13)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  title  will  under- 
take analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  re- 
evaluation  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels 
of  employment.  Including  civil  service  re- 
quirements and  practices  relating  thereto.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary: 

(14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  shall, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  programs 
under  this  Act,  and  other  Federal  or  federal- 
ly supported  manpower  programs  for  the 
purpose  of: 

(A)  providing  those  persons  employed  in 
public  service  Jobs  under  this  title  who  want 
to  pursue  work  with  the  employer,  or  In  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  that  so  performed 
under  the  agreement  with  opportunities  to  do 
so  and  to  find  permanent,  upwardly  mobUe 
careers  in  that  field;  and 

(B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
Who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  careers 
in  such  field,  with  opportunities  to  seek, 
prepare  themselves  for.  and  obtain  work  In 
other  fields; 

(15)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
thereunder,  other  than  necessary  technical, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel, 
will  be  selected  from  among  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons;  f    J'       "' 

(16)  assurances  that  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent  possible,  technical,  supervisory,  and  ad- 


ministrative personnel  shall  be  recruited 
from  among  fully  qualified,  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons; 

(17)  ways  in  which  the  program  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement.  In- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; and 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  be  shall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Skc.  306.  An  application,  or  modification 
or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  may  be  approved  only 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  this  title; 

(2)  the  approvable  request  for  fxmds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  c«ntum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  In  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  si>eclal  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this 
requirement; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  in  the  area 
to  be  served  to  submit  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  to  the  applicant  and 
to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

ALLOCATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not 
otherwise  reserved  In  accordance  with  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  In  such  a  manner  that 
of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  an  equi- 
table manner,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed persons,  and  of  persons  heading 
low-income  families  and  unrelated  low- 
Income  persons.  In  each  such  State  bears  to 
such  total  numbers,  respectively.  In  the 
United  States,  but  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State  except  that 
not  less  than  $150,000  each  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner  taking  Into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons,  and  of  per- 
sons heading  low-income  families  and  un- 
related low-Income  persons.  In  each  such 
area  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respective- 
ly, in  the  State.  To  the  maximum  extent  ap- 
propriate, apportioned  funds  for  each  such 
area  shall  be  expended  through  approved 
applications  submitted   by   prime   sponsors. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobli- 
gated amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  Is  available.  Any  funds  real- 
located under  this  subsection   are   not  re- 


quired to  be  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b),  and  no  revision 
In  the  apportionments  of  the  funds  not  so 
reallocated  shall  be  made  because  of  such 
reallocations. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

DISASTER    RXXJEF 

Sec.  307.  With  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  a  major  disaster 
area,  the  Secretary  U  authorized  to  utilize 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  which  are 
available  to  him  under  section  306  (a)  (2) 
and  (c),  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  eligible  applicants  to  provide  addi- 
tional employment  In  carrying  out  public 
services  needed  In  such  area  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

SPECIAL   conditions 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shaU 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  will  resiilt  In  an  increase 
In  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  and  will 
not  result  In  the  displacement  of  currently 
employed  workers  (including  partial  displace- 
ment such  as  a  reduction  In  the  hours  of 
non-overtime  work  or  wages  or  employment 
benefits),  and  will  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services  or  result  In  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  connection 
with  work  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  imder  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  bp  lower  than  whichever  U  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  If  section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act 
applied  to  the  parlclpant  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(C)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  In  the  same 
labor  market  area  for  persons  employed  In 
similar  public  occupations; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  title  will  be  assured  of  work- 
man's compensation,  retirement,  health  in- 
surance, unemployment  Insvirance,  and  other 
benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  employees  of  the  employer 
and  to  working  conditions  and  promotional 
opportunities  neither  more  nor  less  favorable 
than  such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  "of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobUlty  of  indi- 
vidual participants;  and 

(6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  In  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-Income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to 
amenities  or  facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-Income  persons  and  families. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work  in 
the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  proposed 
to  be  performed  under  any  program  for  which 
an  application  Is  being  developed  for  sub- 
mission under  this  title,  such  orga,nlzatlon 
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be  notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable 
(d  of  time  In  which  to  make  comments 
le  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 
c^   The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
te assure  that  programs  xinder  this  title 
adequate  internal  administrative  con- 
accounting    requirements,    jjersonnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
polK  les  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

LIMrrATION 

^.  309.  For    the    purpose    of    providing 

ling  and  manpower  services  which  are 

unavailable  and  which  are  related 

service  employment  assisted  under 

title,  there  shall  be  available,  in  addition 

e  funds  available  for  such  training  and 

)Ower  services  under  other  titles  of  this 

not   to   exceed    15   per   centum   of   the 

amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this  title 

respect  to  any  fiscal  year. 

IV— SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES AND  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — General  Provisions 

EbTTTTABLE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sic.  401.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  crl- 
terli  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dls- 
trlb  itlon  of  assistance  among  the  States  un- 
der :)arts  B  and  D  of  this  title.  In  developing 
suet  criteria  as  are  appropriate  for  each 
sucl  part,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
rele  ant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population,  un- 
emp.oyment.  and  Income  levels.  Of  the  sums 
aval  able  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs 
autl  orlzed  under  each  such  part,  not  more 
thai  15  per  centum  shall  be  used  within  any 
one  ^tate. 
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LIMITATIONS    ON    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 


s4c.  402.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to 
B  and  D  of  this  title  shaU  not  exceed 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 
activity,  including  costs  of  administration. 
Secretary  may,  however,  approve  assist- 
In  excess  of  that  percentage  If  he  deter- 
mine, pursuant  to  regulations  establishing 
tive   criteria   for  such   determinations, 
this  Is  necessary  In  furtherance  of  the 
of    this    title.    Non-Federal    con- 
tlons  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly 
evaliiated.  including  but  not  limited  to  plant 
equl  pment.  and  services. 


r  )oses 


ADMINISTRATIVE    RECTTLATTONS 


403.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  programs  assisted 
uncjr  parts  B  and  D  of  this  title  have  ade- 

Internal  administrative  controls,  ac- 
ting requirements,  personnel  standards, 
illation  procedures,  availability  of  Inserv- 
tralnlng   and    technical    assistance   pro- 
,  and  other  policies  as  may  be  necessary 
dromote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

SECRETAKT'S    RESPONSIBILITIES 

404.  In  carrying  out  his  responslblll- 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
under  this  title  to  provide  for  services 
activities  authorized   under  any  other 
of  this  Act. 


PiRT  B — Special  Work,  Training,  and 
Career  Development  Programs 

new  careers 
sic.  411.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
spec  lal  program  to  be  known  as  "New  Ca- 
whlch  will  provide  unemployed  or 
Income  persons  with  Jobs  leading  to  ca- 
opportunitles,  including  new  types  of 
in  programs  designed  to  improve 
physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural 
condition  of  the  community  or  area  served 
f  elds  of  public  service,  including  but  not 
Urn:  ted  to  health  care,  education,  welfare, 
reci  sation,  day  care,  neighborhood  redevel- 
opnient,  and  public  safety,  which  provide 
maj  Imum  prospects  for  on-the-job  training, 
pro:  Qotlon  and  advancement  and  continued 
emj  loyment  without  Federal  assistance, 
whl  :h  give  promise  of  contributing  to  the 


broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of  struc- 
turing Jobs  and  new  methods  of  providing 
career  ladder  opportunities,  and  which  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  further  occupational 
training  to  facilitate  career  advancement.  In 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  (1)  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  stimulate  and  support  efforts  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  Jobs  and  the  low- 
income  worker  with  greater  career  oppor- 
tunity, and  (2)  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  insure  the  provision  of  suppor- 
tive and  foUowup  services  to  supplement 
programs  under  this  section  including  health 
care,  counseling,  day  care  for  children,  trans- 
portation assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to 
achieve  success  in  these  programs  and  In 
employment. 

MAINSTREAM 

Sec.  412.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  "Mainstream" 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  support 
of  projects  which  Involve  work  activities  di- 
rected to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  un- 
employed poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable  (because  of  age, 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
skills,  declining  economic  conditions,  other 
causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  opportunity, 
or  otherwise)  to  secure  appropriate  employ- 
ment or  training  assistance  under  other  pro- 
grams. Such  projects,  in  addition  to  other 
services  provided,  shall  enable  such  persons 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment 
or  beautlficatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  but  not 
limited  to  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  the  management,  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands;  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing;  the  improvement  of  public 
facilities;  and  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  health  care,  education,  day  care,  and 
recreation  services. 

COMMUNITT    ENVIRONMENT    SERVICE 

Sec  413.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  the  "Com- 
munity Envlrormient  Service"  by  providing 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  especially  programs  sponsored 
by  State,  county,  and  city  governments.  Such 
programs  may  provide  employment  on  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis  for  persons  to  help 
restore  a  livable  environment  In  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Including  restoration  of  housing 
and  neighborhoods;  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  and  facilities  in  inner  cities  as  well 
as  roadside  recreation  projects;  and  sanita- 
tion and  cleanup  projects.  Including  solid 
waste  removal.  Support  may  .ilso  be  provided 
for  the  employment  of  environmental  health 
aides  In  community  health  care  facilities,  and 
water  and  air  pollution  control  programs. 
Community  environment  service  programs 
shall  be  encouraged  to  involve  volunteers 
from  the  community  In  environmental  plan- 
ning and  action  campaigns. 

opportunities     INDUSTRIALIZATION     CENTERS 

Sec.  414.  The  Secretary  shall  make  financial 
assistance  available  under  this  section  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers"  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  employment 
services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low-In- 
come persons  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. Such  services  shall  Include  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  remediation,  vocational 
training.  Job  development.  Job  placement, 
health  care,  and  other  appropriate  services. 
No  funds  shall  be  made  available  for  any 
program  under  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  adequate  provisions  are 
made  are  assured  that  ( 1 )  the  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  by  such  program  are  In- 
volved In  the  planning  and  operation  of  such 


center,  and  (2)  the  business  commtmlty  in 
the  area  to  be  served  by  such  program  la 
consulted  in  its  development  and  operation. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  any  pro- 
gram  authorized  under  this  section  serving 
residents  of  an  inner-city  area  with  substan- 
tial unemployment  or  underemployment. 

JOBS    FOR    progress— OPERATION    SER    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shall  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  under  this  section 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Jobs 
for  Progress — Operation  SER  Programs"  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low- 
income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. Such  services  shall  Include  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
ment, health  care,  and  other  appropriate 
services.  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
any  program  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  adequate  provl- 
slons  are  made  to  assure  that  (1)  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  pro- 
gram are  involved  in  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  such  center,  and  (2)  the  business 
community  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  such 
program  is  consulted  In  Its  development  and 
operation.  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  any  program  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion serving  residents  of  an  Inner-clty  area 
with  substantial  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. 

MANAGEMENT     TRAINING     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  416.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  under  which  education, 
training,  and  experience  In  business  man- 
agement are  provided  to  enable  Individuals 
to  secure  and  retain  business  management 
opportunities  or  to  establish  their  own  busi- 
ness concerns.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  agencies.  Including 
educational  agencies,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  prior 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  any  edu- 
cational component  of  any  program  assisted 
under  this  section. 

MANPOWER    PROGRAMS    IN    CORRECTIONAL 

iNSTmrrioNS 

Sec.  417.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  agencies 
Including  educational  agencies  and  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  private  organizations 
for  the  establishment,  conduct,  and  evalua- 
tion of  projects  and  programs.  Including 
demonstration  projects  and  programs,  under 
which  Inmates  of  correctional  Institutions 
are  provided  with  educational,  vocational, 
rehabilitative,  work  experience  (Including 
offslte  training),  placement  assistance,  and 
other  related  counseling  and  supportive  serv- 
ices sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquire  rele- 
vant skills  and  to  secure  and  retain  meaning- 
ful employment  after  their  confinement.  The 
education  and  training  components  of  such 
project  and  programs  shall  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  the  case  of  projects  and  programs 
to  be  conducted  In  Federal  correctional  In- 
stitutions, prior  concurrence  shall  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consult  with  State  and  local  correctional  and 
educational  officials  where  appropriate. 

(b)  Special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  applications  under  this  section  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  which — 

(1)  provide  for  partlclp.itlon  of  represen- 
tatives of  Industry  and  labor  and  other  qual- 
ified persons  from  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  In  the  development  of  curriculum, 
and  as  instructors, 
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(2)  provide  for  the  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment in  any  such  program,  and 

(3)  make  provisions  for  the  employment 
of  persons  confined  in  such  institutions  after 
their  release. 

(c)  Programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  section  may  Include  activities  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  pretrial  or  pre- 
sentencing  arrangements  under  which  of- 
fenders awaiting  trial  or  further  hearings 
may  receive  manpower  training  In  lieu  of 
parole  or  confinement. 

(d)  Except  as  precluded  by  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law,  projects  or  programs  assisted 
under  this  section  may  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  confined  in  the  correctional 
institutions  as  teacher  aides  in  accordance 
with   criteria   prescribed    by    the   Secretary. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  promulgate  regu- 
lations and  establish  standards,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  standards  or  regulations 
designed  to  ensure  that  programs  and  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  section  will  con- 
tain provisions  for  (A)  the  development  of 
skills  for  which  there  Is  a  demand  on  a  lo- 
cal, regional,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  and 
(B)  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  and  evaluation  procedures. 

(2)  No  Federal,  State,  or  local  correctional 
institution  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
previously  available  for  education,  training, 
work  experience,  and  placement  assistance  by 
reason  of  assistance  granted  to  Inmates  of 
such  institutions  by  reason  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  for  training,  medical, 
and  transportation  allowances  and  bond- 
ing assistance  as  surety  for  financial  loss 
where  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Part  C — Job  Corps 
statement  op  purpose 
Sbc.  431.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps 
for  low-Income,  disadvantaged  young  men 
and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  individuals  as  enrollees  in 
the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  residential  and  nonresidential  centers  In 
which  enrollees  will  participate  In  intensive 
programs  of  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  counseling,  and  other  ac- 
tivities, and  prescribes  various  other  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to  the 
operation  and  continuing  development  of 
the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young 
persons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an 
unusually  Intensive  program,  operated  in  a 
group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible, 
employable,  and  productive  citizens,  and  to 
do  so  In  a  way  that  contributes,  where  feasi- 
ble, to  the  development  of  national.  State, 
and  community  resources,  and  to  the  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  of  techniques  for 
working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can  be 
widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions and  agencies. 

INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Sec  432.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
person  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  and  who — 

U)  U  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who 
arrived  In  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959.  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 214(a)  or  2112(d)(5),  respectively,  or 
any  person  admitted  as  a  conditional  en- 
trant under  section  203(a)(7),  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act; 

(2)  Is  a  low-Income  individual  or  member 
Of  a  low-Income  family  who  requires  addi- 
tional education,  training,  or  intensive 
counseling  and  related  assistance  in  order 
to  secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  In  regular  school- 
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work,  quaUfy  for  other  training  programs 
suitable  to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

(3)  Is  currently  living  in  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  homellfe,  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his 
prospects  for  successful  participation  In 
any  other  program  providing  needed  train- 
ing, education,  or  assistance; 

(4)  Is  determined,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  In  sections  432  and  433,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspira- 
tions needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  program  authorized  In  this 
part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behav- 
ioral problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not 
or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of 
work  and  training  which  that  program  in- 
volves; and 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en- 
rollment as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (In- 
cluding special  standards  for  the  enrollment 
on  a  residential  basis  of  fourteen-  and  fif- 
teen-year olds)  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

SCREENING    AND    SELECTION    OF    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  applicants  for  enrollment  In  the  Job 
Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  be  Implemented  through  arrangements 
which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  commtinlty  action  agencies, 
public  employment  offices,  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules 
shall  establish  specific  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  conducting,  screening  and  selection 
activities;  shall  encourage  recruitment 
through  agencies  and  individuals  having  con- 
tact with  youths  over  substantial  periods  of 
time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer  reliable 
Information  as  to  their  needs  and  problems; 
and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation 
with  other  individuals  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding court,  probation,  parole,  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  welfare,  and  medical  au- 
thorities and  advisers.  They  shall  also  pro- 
vide for — 

(1)  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  In  his  home  community; 

(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  perti- 
nent data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  Interests  for  evaluation  in  determining 
his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and 

(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
making  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him 
as  an  enrollee  In  the  event  of  his  acceptance; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and,  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school, 
and  draft  status,  health,  employablllty,  past 
behavior,  family  Income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination 
of  his  ellglbUIty. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  pay- 
ments to  any  individual  or  organization 
solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  re- 
ferring the  names  of  candidates  for  enroll- 
ment In  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  Includes  an  appropriate  number 
of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible 
youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need 
to  provide  residential  facilities  for  such 
youth  In  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide 
geographic    dispersion. 


SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 


Sec  434.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  se- 
lected as  an  enrollee  unless  it  is  determined 
that  there  Is  reasonable  expectation  that 
he  can  participate  successfully  In  group  sit- 
uations and  activities  with  other  enrollees, 
that  he  Is  not  likely  to  engage  In  actions  or 
behavior  that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program 
or  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation- 
ships between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding 
of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  sub- 
ject and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
observe  those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  In- 
dividual who  has  a  history  of  serious  and  vio- 
lent behavior  against  persons  or  property, 
repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addic- 
tion, or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations, 
the  Secretary  shall  obtain  a  finding  from 
a  professionally  qualified  person  who  knows 
such  potential  enrollee's  Individual  situa- 
tion that  there  Is  reasonable  expectation 
that  his  conduct  will  not  be  Inimical  to  the 
goals  and  success  of  the  Job  Corps  and  that 
the  opportunity  provided  by  the  Job  Corps 
will  help  him  to  overcome  his  problem. 

(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  Is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  If  his 
release  from  the  Immediate  supervision  of  the 
cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is 
mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Secretary  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Secretary  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the 
individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  bfi  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require- 
ments. 

ENROLLMENT    AND    ASSIGNMENT 

Sec  435.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled 
In  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  authorize  In 
special  cases. 

(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not 
relieve  any  individual  of  obligations  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  451  et  seq.). 

(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a 
parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d) 
(5) ,  respectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a 
conditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7), 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  or  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands)  must  take  and  subscribe 
to  an  oath  or  affirmation  In  the  following 
form:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  vrtll  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  its  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic."  The  provisions  of  section  1001 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men's  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women's  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  In  which  a 
vacancy  exists  which  is  closest  to  the  en- 
rollee's home,  except  that  the  Secretary,  on 
an  IndUidual  basis,  may  waive  this  require- 
ment when  overriding  considerations  Justify 
such  action.  Assignments  to  centers  in  areas 
more  remote  from  the  enrollee's  home  shall 
be  carefully  limited  to  situations  In  which 
such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
an  equitable  opportunity  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent 
undue  delays  in  the  assignment  of  Individual 
enrollees.  to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adequately  meets  the  educational  or  other 
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ne«  ds  of  the  enroUee  or  la  necessary  for  effl- 
cle  icy  and  economy  In  the  operation  of  the 
pre  gram. 

( e )  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall  be 
so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
conservation  centers  as  described  In  sec- 
tloi   436.    or    to    other    centers    or    projects 
wijere  their   work  activity   Is  primarily   dl- 
to  the  conservation,  development,  or 
t  of  public  natural  resources  or 
rect'eational  areas  and  is  performed  under 
direction  of  personnel  of  agencies  regu- 
y  responsible  for  those  functions. 

JOB    CORPS    CENTERS 

iiEC.  436.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
g]eements  with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agi  ncles,  or  private  organizations  for  the 
t  ibllsiunent  and  operation  of  Job  Corps 
cei,t«rs.  These  centers  may  be  residential  or 
nopresldentlal  in  character  and  shall  be  de- 
and  operated  so  as  to  provide  en- 
,  In  a  well-supervised  setting,  with 
cation,  vocational  training,  work  experl- 
( either  In  direct  program  activities  or 
arrangements  with  employers), 
nsellng.  health  care,  and  other  services 
apbroprlate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall 
Ini  lude  conservation  centers,  to  be  known  as 
lllan  Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located 
marily  in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  In 
ad  lltlon  te  other  training  and  assistance, 
pDgrams  of  work  experience  focused  upon 
ivitles  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage 
c  natural  resources  or  public  recrea- 
ttclnal  areas  or  to  assist  In  developing  com- 
m'  inlty  projects  in  the  public  Interest.  They 
8h|ill  also  Include  men's  and  women's  train- 
centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or 
al  areas  and  to  provide  activities  which 
include  training  and  other  service  ap- 
prbpriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected 
to  participate  successfully  in  training  for 
sp  jciflc  type  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  em- 
pli  >>-ment. 

b )  To  the  extent  feasible  men's  and  wom- 
en s  training  centers  shall  offer  education  and 
vo  ;atlonal  training  opportunities,  together 
wl  ;h  supportive  services,  on  a  nonresidential 
ba  3ls  to  participants  in  programs  under  other 
pr  )vi8ions  of  this  Act.  Such  opportunities 
m  ly  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
th  -ough  such  other  arrangements  as  the 
Se  :retary  may  specify. 

PROGRAM   ACTIVrmS 

3ic.  437.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
b«  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with 
ar  intensive,  well -organized,  and  fully  super- 
vli  ed  program  of  education,  vocational  train- 
in  t,  work  experience,  planned  avocatlonal 
jui  d  recreational  activities,  physical  rehablll- 
ta;ion  and  development,  and  counseling.  To 
th  s  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro- 
gr  im  for  each  enroUee  shall  Include  activities 
designed  to  assist  him  In  choosing  realistic 
ca  reer  goals,  coping  with  problems  he  may 
er  counter  in  his  home  community  or  In  ad- 
Ju  sting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning 
ar  d  managing  his  dally  affairs  in  a  manner 
th  at  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  up- 
wi  .rd  mobility.  Center  programs  shall  IncUide 
re  julred  participation  In  center  maintenance 
su  ppoTt  and  related  work  activity  as  appro- 
pi  late  to  assist  enrollees  in  increasing  their 
se  ise  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and  dis- 
ci )Ilne. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
ta  ry  may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vc  cational  training  through  local  public  or 
pi  Ivate  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
ca  clonal  institutions,  or  technical  Institutes 
w  lere  these  Institutions  or  institutes  can 
pi  ovlde  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub- 
st  mtlally  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which 
h<   could  provide  through  other  means. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
t^  e  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualifled  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
ol  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  secondary 
school;  and  the  Secreteiry  of  Labor,  with  the 
cc  ncurrence  of  the  Secretary  ol  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates 
to  be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  their  services  In  the  Job 
Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollees 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regrila- 
tions  to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi- 
ence programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  work-experience  programs 
in  the  community. 

ALLOWANCK3    AND    SUPPORT 

Sfc.  438.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  en- 
rollees with  such  personal,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence, 
transportation,  equipment,  clothing,  recrea- 
tional services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
Personal  allowances  shall  be  established  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  during  the 
first  six  months  of  an  enrollee's  participation 
In  the  program  and  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
month  thereafter,  except  that  allowances  In 
excess  of  $50  per  month,  but  not  exceeding 
$75  per  month,  may  be  provided  from  the  be- 
ginning of  an  enrollee's  participation  If  It  Is 
expected  to  be  of  less  than  six  months'  dura- 
tion and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
personal  allowances  In  excess  of  the  rates 
specified  herein  in  unusual  circumstances  as 
determined  by  him.  Such  allowances  shall  be 
graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  en- 
courage continued  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the 
enrollee  of  the  funds  so  provided  and  shall 
be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate  cases 
as  a  disciplinary  measure.  Enrollees  shall  be 
required  to  a  reasonable  degree  to  meet  or 
contribute  to  costs  associated  with  their 
individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their 
personal  allowancee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
rollees. Except  In  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  In  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has 
not  completed  at  least  six  months  service  In 
the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  each  for- 
mer enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
In  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however, 
unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary,  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance 
to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions 
of  his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary 
financial  obligations  Incurred  by  that  en- 
rollee; and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules 
or  regulations,  reduce  the  amount  of  an 
enrollee's  readjustment  allowance  ae  a  pen- 
alty for  misconduct  during  participation  In 
the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee's 
death  during  his  period  of  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  in  Etccordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5582  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Under  such  clrciimstances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
adjustment allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  ex- 
ceeding $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
rollee, and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Secretary. 

STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Sec.  439.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  eru'olleee, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  In- 


stance where  It  is  determined  that  retention 
in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  Jeopardize  the  enforcement  ol 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  en- 
rollees. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job 
Corps,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  en- 
rollees including,  but  not  limited  to,  dia- 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex- 
peditious appeal  procedures  to  higher  author- 
ity, as  provided  under  regulations  set  by  the 
Secretary. 

COMMUNITY    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  440.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
and  shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  community  ad- 
visory councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  lor 
joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and 
for  planning  programs  of  mutual  Interest. 
Whenever  possible,  such  advisory  councils 
shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall 
be  encouraged  and  where  feasible  separate 
youth  councils  may  be  established,  to  be 
composed  of  representative  enrollees  and  rep- 
resentative young  people  from  the  communi- 
ties. The  Secretary  shall  establish  necessary 
rules  and  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
each  center  is  operated  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  this  section  with  a  view  to 
achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objectives  which 
shall  Include:  (1)  giving  community  officials 
appropriate  advance  notice  of  change  In  cen- 
ter rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may 
affect  or  be  of  Interest  to  the  community; 
(2)  affording  the  community  a  meaningful 
voice  In  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to 
it,  including  policies  governing  the  Issuance 
and  terms  of  passes  to  enrollees;  (3)  provid- 
ing center  officials  with  full  and  rapid  ac- 
cess to  relevant  community  groups  and  agen- 
cies, including  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
agencies  which  work  with  young  people  In 
the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the  fullest 
practicable  participation  of  enrollees  in  pro- 
grams or  projects  for  community  Improve- 
ment or  betterment,  with  adequate  advance 
consultation  with  business,  labor,  profes- 
sional, and  other  interested  community 
groups  and  organizations;  (5)  arranging  rec- 
reational, athletic,  or  similar  events  in  which 
enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate 
together;  (6)  providing  community  residents 
with  opportunities  to  work  with  enrollees 
directly,  as  part-time  Instructors,  tutors,  or 
advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  in  the  com- 
munity; (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job 
or  career  opportunities  for  enrollees  In  the 
community;  and  (8)  promoting  interchanges 
of  Information  and  techniques  among,  and 
cooperative  projects  involving  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

COUNSELINO    AND    JOB    PLACEMENT 

Sec.  441.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  cotinsellng  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee at  regular  Intervals  to  follow  his  prog- 
ress in  educational  and  vocational  progranu. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termina- 
tion to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall 
seek  to  place  him  In  a  job  In  the  vocation 
for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  H 
likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  at- 
taining further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enrollees  In  jobs,  the  Secretary  shaU 
utilize  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  arrange- 
ments to  determine  the  status  and  progress 
of  former  enrollees  and  to  assure  that  the^ 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  ana 
counseling  may  be  met. 
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(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrolleCB 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records,  In- 
cluding data  derived  from  his  counseling 
and  testing,  other  than  confidential  Informa- 
tion, shall  be  made  available  Immediately  to 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance, provided  for  In  section  438(c)  of 
this  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursu- 
ant to  438(d),  to  be  paid  to  former  enrollees 
(who  have  not  already  found  employment) 
at  the  public  employment  service  office  near- 
est the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee.  If 
he  Is  returning  to  his  home,  or  at  the  near- 
est such  office  to  the  commimlty  In  which 
the  former  enrollee  has  Indicated  an  Intent 
to  reside.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  by  which  public  employment 
service  officers  will  maintain  records  regard- 
ing former  enrollees  who  are  thus  paid  at 
such  offices  Including  information  as  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  office's  help  in  finding  a 
job; 

(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  In  jobs  without  further  education 
or  training; 

(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require 
further  training  before  being  placed  In  Jobs 
and  the  types  of  training  programs  In  which 
they  participated;  and 

(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require 
further  remedial  or  basic  education  In  order 
to  qualify  for  training  programs,  together 
with  information  as  to  the  types  of  programs 
for  which  such  former  enrollees  were  found 
unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Secretary  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte- 
nance by  public  employment  service  offices, 
and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records 
to  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  enrollees  who 
are  placed  In  jobs  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  termination  of  their  participation  In 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Secretary  shall  maintain 
records  providing  pertinent  placement  and 
follow-up  Information. 

evaluation;  experimental  and  develop- 
mental PROJECTS 

Sec  442.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting for  Independent  evaluations,  with  a 
view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  providing  Information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation. In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall 
seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  residential  as  op- 
posed to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the 
us©  of  facilities  combining  residential  and 
nonresidential  components  from  the  use  of 
centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  small  en- 
rollments, and  from  the  two  of  different 
types  of  program  sponsors.  Including  public 
agencies,  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
boards  of  education,  and  private  corpora- 
tions. The  evaluation  shall  also  Include  com- 
parisons with  proper  control  groups  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  not  participated 
in  the  program.  In  carrying  out  such  evalu- 
ations, the  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  ob- 
taining the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program 
and  shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and 
Officials  in  order  to  compare  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  Job  Corps  techniques  with 
those  used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  en- 
aeavor  to  secure,  through  employers,  schools, 
orother  Government  and  private  agencies 
specific  Information  concerning  the  resi- 
dence of  former  enrollees,  their  employment 
status,  compensation,  and  success  In  ad- 
justing to  community  life.  Ho  shall  aim  a»- 


cure  to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  Informa- 
tion directly  from  enrollees  at  appropriate 
Intervals  following  their  completion  of  the 
Job  Corps  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  re- 
search, or  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  develop  and  test  ways  of  securing  the  bet- 
ter use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community 
life  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  pe- 
riod of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans- 
portation and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 
These  projects  shall  Include  one  or  more 
projects  providing  youths  with  education, 
training,  tmd  other  supportive  services  on 
a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  deems  It  ad- 
visable, undertake  one  or  more  pilot  projects 
designed  to  Involve  youth  who  have  a  his- 
tory of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against 
persons  or  property,  repetitive  delinquent 
acts,  nicotics  addiction,  or  other  behavioral 
aberrations.  Projects  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  other  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies conducting  similar  or  related  programs 
or  projects  and  with  the  prime  sponsors,  as 
described  In  title  I  of  this  Act,  In  the  com- 
munities where  the  projects  will  be  carried 
out.  They  may  be  undertaken  jointly  with 
agencies  conducting  other  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  and  funds  other- 
wise available  for  activities  under  such  pro- 
grams shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
any  agency  concerned,  be  available  for  proj- 
ects under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 
Include  the  same  or  substantially  similar 
activities.  The  Secretary  may  waive  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  which  he  finds  would  pre- 
vent the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  projects 
under  this  subsection  essential  to  a  deter- 
mination of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness. 
He  shall  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  actions  taken  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing a  full  description  of  progress  made  in 
cormectlon  with  combined  residential  and 
nonresidential  projects. 

ADVISORT    CX)MMnTEE8    AND    BOARDS 

Sec.  443.  The  Secretary  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  availability  of  outside 
advloe  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would 
be  of  substantial  benefit  In  identifying  and 
overcoming  problems.  In  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  In  strengthening 
relationships  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  groups  engaged  In 
related  activities. 

participation  of  the  states 
Sec.  444.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  States  In  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  State  or  local  prime  sponsors  with 
prime  sponsorship  plans  approved  tinder  title 
I  of  this  Act  to  assist  In  the  operation  or 
administration  of  programs  which  carry  out 
the  piupose  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  may, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  pext  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such 
programs. 

(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  vsrlthln  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 


application  or  provisions  of  federal  law 
Sec.  445.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  In  the  following  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment  Includ- 
ing those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits; 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401 
et  seq. ) ,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  any  service  per- 
formed by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performed  In  the  employ 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
81  of  title  5  of  the  United  Code  (relating  to 
compensation  to  Federal  employees  for  work 
Injuries) ,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
in  section  8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 
apply  except  as  follows; 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (In- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Corps; 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees;   and 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  Is  ter- 
minated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  en- 
rollees shall  be  considered  employees  of  the 
Government. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  pr<H>erty  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  la 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and 
settle  It  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
p>erformance  of  agreements  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  support  of  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  strength 
under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such 
services  or  in  computing  the  percentage  au- 
thorized by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

SPECIAL   LXMITATIONS 

Sec.  446.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  nec- 
essary action  to  assure  that  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  $6,900 
per  enrollee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  In  the  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conservation  or  training  center 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

POLITICAL    DISCRIMINATION    AND    POLITICAL 
ACnVTTT 

Sec.  447.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the  po- 
lltlcal  afilllatlon  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps. 
All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall 
be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  In 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  No  dlscrtmtnation  shall 
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No  officer,  employee,  or  enroUee  of  the 
orps  shall  take  any  active  p)art  In  po- 
management    or    In    political    cam- 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pur- 
to  statute,  and  no  such  officer,  em- 
or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official  posl- 
Dr  influence  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
wlth  an  election  or  affecting  the  re- 
thereof.   All  such  persons  shall  retain 
r  ght  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to 
In    their    private    capacities,    their 
on  all  political  subjects  and  candl- 
Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Ped- 
(  mployee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
from  members  of  the  Corps  shall 
violation   of  section  602   of  title   18. 
States  Code. 
Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
()ommlsElon  finds  that  any  person  has 
the   foregoing   provisions.   It  shall, 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Sec- 
wlth  specific  instructions  as  to  disci- 
or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions. 
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Pabt  D — Neighborhood  Youth  Pbograms 
programs  authorized 
451.   (a)   The  Secretary  shall  provide 
flnanjclal    assistance   to   public   and   private 
les  serving   urban  and  rural  areas  to 
out — 

programs  to  provide  part-time  employ- 

on-the-Job  training,  and  useful  work 

for    students    from    low-Income 

who    are    in    the    ninth    through 

twelltth  grades  of  school   (or  are  of  an  age 

alent    to    that    of    students    In    such 

s)    and  who  are  In  need  of  the  earn- 

to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain 

attendance  In  school: 

programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un^ 

dereijiployed,   or   low-Income   persons    (aged 

and    over)    with    useful    work    and 

ng     (which     must     include    sufficient 

education  and  institutional  or  on-the- 

ralnlng)    designed  to  assist  those  per- 

to  develop  their  maximum  occupational 

pote  itlal  and  to  obtain  regular  competitive 

mp;  syment; 

programs  to  provide  Job  and  recrea- 
opportunltles  for  young  persons  dur- 
he  summer  months. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3  for 
carrying  out  this  Act,  there  are  further  au- 
thor zed  to  be  appropriated  such  additional 
amo  mts  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  section  451(a) 
(3). 
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SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 


452.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
flnancial    assistance   for   any    program 
undfr  this  pert  unless  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordiince  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
that — 
no   participant   will   be   employed   on 
involving  political  activities,  or  the 
operation,  or  maintenance  of 
uch  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
t^ligious  worship; 

the  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement  01    employed   workers   or   impair 
ng  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
lubstiturion  of  Federal  or  other  funds  In 
com  ectlon  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
jjerformea; 

the  rates   of  pay   for  time  spent  In 

wor*-tralning    find    education,    and    other 

con<  itlons  of  employment,  will  be  appropii- 

knd  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  fac- 

as  the  type  of  work,  geographical   re- 

and  proficiency  of  the  participant;  and 
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(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  Individ- 
ual participants. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  improve- 
ments which  will  be  substantially  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. 

(d)  Programs  under  this  part  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources  tin- 
der other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  reeoiu-ces  of  the  private 
sector. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  section 
451(a)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the 
number  or  percentage  of  participants  In  the 
program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  section 
451(a)(2),  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the 
number  or  percentage  of  participants  In  any 
age  group  under  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the  number  of 
hours  which  participants  may  spend  in  work 
and  on-the-job  training  to  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
spent  In  the  program,  and  allowances  for 
such  work  and  on-the-job  training  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  specified  in 
section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

PROGRAM   PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  453.  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons.  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  es- 
tablish criteria  for  low  Income,  taking  into 
consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rele- 
vant factors. 

Part  E — Manpower  Research  and 

Development 

research  and  development 

Sec.  461.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who 
desire  it,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  of  manpower  re- 
search utilizing  the  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  and  such  other  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  knowledge  as  will  aid  In  the 
solution  of  the  Nation's  manpower  problems. 
This  program  will  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  studies,  the  findings  of  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  formulation  of  manpower 
policy;  development  or  improvement  of  man- 
power programs;  increased  knowledge  about 
labor  market  processes;  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment and  Its  relationships  to  price  sta- 
bility; promotion  of  more  effective  manpower 
development,  training,  and  utilization;  Im- 
proved national,  regional,  and  local  means  of 
measuring  future  labor  demand  and  supply; 
enhancement  of  Job  opportunities;  upgrad- 
ing of  skills;  meeting  of  manpower  short- 
ages; easing  of  the  transition  from  school  to 
work,  from  one  Job  to  another,  and  from 
work  to  retirement,  opp>ortunltles  and  serv- 
ices for  older  persons  who  desire  to  enter  or 
reenter  the  labor  force,  and  for  improve- 
ments of  opportunities  for  employment  and 
advancement  through  the  reduction  of  dis- 
crimination and  disadvantage  arising  from 
poverty,  ignorance,  or  prejudice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projects,  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or  through  contracts 
with  other  private  organizations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  techniques  and  demon- 


strating the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  low-Income  people,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  fully  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
carrying  out  this  suljsectlon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  also  consult 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
such  other  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  re- 
quire institutional  training,  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  such  training  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements. 

LABOR    MARKET    INFORMATION 

Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  mar- 
ket information  on  a  national.  State,  local,  or 
other  appropriate  basis.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  information  regarding — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

(2)  job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor   supply   In   various   skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  in  various  occupations;  and 

(5)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  Information  collected  under  this 
section  shall  be  developed  and  made  avail- 
able in  a  timely  fashion  to  meet  In  a  com- 
prehensive manner  the  needs  of  public  and 
private  users.  Including  the  need  for  such 
information  In  recruitment,  counseling, 
education,  training,  placement.  Job  develop- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  activities  un- 
der this  Act  and  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 

MANPOWER    UTILIZATION 

Sec.  463.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
program  for  the  improvement  of  manpower 
utilization  In  sectors  of  the  economy  experi- 
encing persistent  manpower  shortages,  or  in 
other  situations  requiring  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  manpower.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  this  program  either  directly 
or  through  such  other  arrangements  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  464.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  including  their  cost  in  relation 
to  their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  Impact  on  communities  and  par- 
ticipants, their  Implication  for  related  pro- 
grams, the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  various  ages,  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the  de- 
livery of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  authorized  to  conduct,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  a  thorough  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
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to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  and  activities  In  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  disadvantaged,  chronically 
\memployed,  and  low-income  persons  for 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  and 
supportive  services  to  continue  or  resume 
their  education  and  employment  and  to  be- 
come more  responsible  and  productive  citi- 
zens. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  evaluation  authorized  by  this  subsection 
at  least  once  in  each  calendar  year. 

REMOVAL    OF    ARTIFICIAL    BARRIERS    TO    EMPLOY- 
MENT   AND    ADVANCEMENT 

Sec.  465.  The  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity,  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupation  advance- 
ment, Including  civil  service  requirements 
and  practices  relating  thereto,  within  agen- 
cies, conducting  programs  under  this  Act 
restrict  the  opportunities  for  employment 
and  advancement  within  such  agencies  and 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth  recom- 
mendations for  task  and  skill  requirements 
for  specific  Jobs  and  recommended  Job  de- 
scriptions at  all  levels  of  employment,  de- 
signed to  encourage  career  employment  and 
occupational  advancement  within  such 
agencies. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  466.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  where 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or  through 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  pre- 
servlce  and  Inservlce  training  for  specialized, 
supportive,  and  supervisory  or  other  person- 
nel and  technical  assistance  which  is  needed 
in  connection  with  the  programs  established 
under  this  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  request,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  special  assign- 
ments of  personnel  to  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  or  employers  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section;  but  no  such  spe- 
cial assignments   shall   be   for  a  period   of 
more  than  two  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  establishment   and    operation    by   low- 
income  persons  and  their  representatives  of 
centers  on  the  local  level  which  are  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  and 
related  services  for  low-income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  wherever  feasible,  pro- 
vide training   and   technical    assistance    by 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with 
individuals  and  organizations  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  capacity  to  establish  and  operate 
such  programs. 

Part  P— National  Computerized  Job  Bank 
Program 
findings  and  purpose 
Sec  471.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  Information 
regarding  manpower  needs  and  availability 
contributes  to  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, and  the  inefficient  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources.  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  has  created  new  opportunities 
Jor  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem.  It  Is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enlist 
ffn   =  i^  °^  modern  technology  in  a  coopera- 
"ve  Federal-State  effort  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  and  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  Nation's  manpower  needs. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    PROGRAM 

«rtl^,".  V^'  "^^  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
estawish  a  computerized  Job  bank  program 
lor  the  purpose  of 


(1)  Identifying  sources  of  avaUable  man- 
power supply  and  job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  dlsadvanUged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  national.  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 
Jobs;  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  avaUabillty  of  informaUon  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private 
Job  placement  agencies,  and  other  Interested 
individuals  and  agencies. 
Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of 
electronic  data  processing  and  telecommuni- 
cations systems  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  part  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
services  program  established  under  title  I. 

conduct  of  the  PROGRAM 

Sec.  473.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  In  section  472,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
admimstration  of  the  program,  mcludlng  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  the 
program  on  a  regional  or  Interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  He  may  also  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  State 
or  local  program  wUl  not  adequately  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  any  information  concerning  man- 
power resources  or  Job  vacancies  utilized  in 
the  operation  of  Job-bank  programs  financed 
under  this  part  be  furnished  to  him  at  his 
request.  He  may.  In  addition,  require  the  in- 
tegration of  any  Information  concerning  Job 
vacancies  or  applicants  into  a  Job-bank  sys- 
tem assisted  under  this  part. 

EXPERIMENTS,    DEMONSTRATIONS,   RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  474.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements  with  pubUc  or  private  agen- 
cies or  orgamzations,  such  experimental  or 
demonstration  projects,  research  and  devel- 
opment as  he  deems  necessary  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  established 
imder  this  part. 

RULES,    REGrXATIONS,    AND    STANDARDS 

Sec.  475.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  standards  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  including  standards  to  assure 
the  compatibility  on  a  nationwide  basis  of 
data  systems  used  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  part,  and  includ- 
ing rules  and  regulations  to  assure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  Information  submitted  In 
confidence. 

Part  O — Development  of  Employment  Op- 
PORTUNrriEs  for  Disadvantaged  Persons  in 
Federally  Assisted  Programs 


PURPOSE 

Sec.  481.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
establish  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  pilot  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  level  of  employment  gen- 
erated by  Federal  grant  and  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  degree  to  which  such  pro- 
grams can  provide  an  increased  source  of 
opportunities  for  the  employment  and  ad- 
vancement of  disadvantaged  persons. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  482.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  undertake  studies  of  the  contribution 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal 
assistance  programs  to  the  overall  employ- 
ment level.  Such  studies  may  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  collection  and  analysis  of 
Information  on  the  number  of  positions 
wholly  or  partially  supported  by  Federal  as- 
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sutance  programs,  their  occupational  struc- 
ture, wage,  and  salary  levels,  projections  for 
future  growth,  requirements  and  qualifica- 
tions for  entry  into  such  positions,  promo- 
tional and  career  development  opportunities 
the  educational,  vocational,  and  other  rele- 
vant characteristics  of  those  who  occupy 
such  positions,  and  the  effects  of  such  em- 
ployment on  employment  generally  The 
heads  of  ah  Federal  departments  and'agen- 
cles  administering  grants-in-aid  or  other 
Federal  assistance  programs  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary  In 
the  conduct  of  such  studies.  They  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  annually  esti- 
mates of  the  employment  Increases  or  de- 
creases expected  to  result  from  the  planned 
expansion  or  reduction  of  such  programs  and 
as  conditions  warrant,  on  call  from  the'sec- 
retary,  contingency  plans  and  estimates  re- 
lating to  the  increase  in  employment  which 
would  be  created  If  such  programs  are  ex- 
panded under  conditions  of  persistent  high 
unemployment  and  underemployment. 

PILOT    PROGRAMS 

Sec  483.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  U 
authorized  to  conduct  experimental  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  programs 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  In 
the  conduct  of  these  programs,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  grants-in-aid  and 
other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  establish 
annual  and  multiyear  goals  for  the  employ- 
ment of  disadvantaged  persons  In  employ- 
ment wholly  or  partially  supported  through 
such  Federal  assistance.  For  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  these  agreements  Fe.eral  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  provi-le  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
that  the  fulfillment  of  such  goals  shall  be  a 
condition  for  receiving  such  assistance. 

(b)  Programs  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  designed  to  eliminate 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occu- 
pational advancement,  including  merit  sys- 
tem requirements  and  practices  related 
thereto,  which  restrict  opportunities  for  the 
employment  and  advancement  of  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(c)  Pimds  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part  may  be  allocated 
and  expended,  or  transferred  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  expenditure,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  deems  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  hereof. 

(d)  Activities  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  expended  shall 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  extraordinary  costs  of  training  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
performance  of  disadvantaged  persons  who 
are  employed  pursuant  to  agreement  under 
this  section; 

(2)  costs  of  providing  orientation,  coun- 
seling, testing,  follow-up,  and  other  similar 
manpower  services  determined  necessary  to 
assist  such  individuals  to  achieve  success  In 
employment. 

TITLE  V— MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  FOR  IN- 
DIAN,       BILINGUAL,      MIGRANT,      AND 
OLDER  WORKERS 
Part   A — Indian   Manpower  Programs 

STATEMENT   OF  FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
serious  unemployment  and  economic  disad- 
vantage exist  among  members  of  Indian  and 
Alaskan  native  communities;  (2)  there  Is  a 
compelling  need  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  for  members  of  those 
communities;  (3)  such  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage  among  Individual  members  of  those 
communities  and  to  the  advancement  of 
economic  and  social  development  In  those 
communities  consistent  with  their  goals  and 
life  styles. 
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The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
je  of  the  special  relationship  between 
I  ederal  Government  and  most  of  those 
served  by  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
sjich  programs  can  best  be  administered 
.    national    level;    (2)    such   programs 
be    available   to    federally   recognized 
,  bands,  and  individuals  and  to  other 
and   individuals  of  native  American 
such    as,    but    not    limited    to,    the 
In  Wisconsin,  the  Klamaths  in 
n.   the   Oklahoma  Indians,   the  Passa- 
and   Penobscots   in   Maine,   and 
._  and  Aleuts  In  Alaska:  (3)  such  pro- 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  man- 
is   to   maximize   the  Federal   commit- 
to  suppwrt  growth  and  development  as 
Qined  by  representatives  of  the  com- 
tles  and  groups  served  by  this  part. 
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QUALIFIED    PERSONNEL 

I.  502.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  des- 
full-tlme  personnel  under  this  part 
:ed  In  the  manpower  problems  of 
to  have  responsibility  for  program 
,ip,  development,  coordination,  and 
Infoitnation  and  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  1  nanpower  problems  of  Indians  and  the 
prog]  ams  related  to  Indians. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Se^.  503.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
parr,  including  but  not  limited  to  such  pro- 
grarrs  and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible 
appll  cants    under   other    provisions   of    this 
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For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
the   Secretary   shall   reserve   not   less 
that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
availbble    for    carrying    out    this    Act    as    Is 
equi  alent    to    that    proportion    which    the 
number  of  Indians  and  Alaska  natives 
to   the   total   number  of  low-income 
I,  as  determined  for  the  United  States 
.  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
and  estimates  available  to  the  Secre- 
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r4ATIONAL    INDIAN    MANPOWEB    ADVISOBT 
COUNCIL 

504.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ap- 
a  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
which  shall  consist  of  at  least  five 
30t  more  than  ten  members,  and  shall 
( omposed    of    men    and    women    repre- 
Indlan  tribes  and  groups,  and  other 
Interested  In  the  problems  of  man- 
tralnlng  and  employment  on  Indian 
and  among  Indian  groups.  In- 
shall    constitute    a    majority   of    the 
which  shall  designate  Its  own  chair- 
Such  Council,  or  any  duly  established 
thereof,    shall   from   time   to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
•resident,  and  the  Secretary  concerning 
and  policies  relating  to  employment 
manpower  and   to  the  carrying  out  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  tinder  thla 
Such  Council  shall  hold  not  less  than 
neetlngs  during  each  calendar  year.  The 
members  of  the  National  Indian 
r   Advisory   Council  shall   be  paid 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
equivalent  for  a  GS-18  while  engaged 
work  of  the  National  Indian  Manpower 
Council,  Including  traveltlme,  and 
be   allowed   travel   expenses   and   per 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)   for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
servlce    employed    intermittently 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem 
actually  employed  basis.  The  Secretary 
provide  the  Council  with  such  staff  and 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Council 
out  Its  functions. 
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TRUST    RESPONSIBILrriES 

sJc.  505.  No  provision  of  this  part  shall 

abrcyate  In  any  way  the  trust  responsibilities 

Federal  Government  to  Indian  bands 
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Part  B — Bilingual  Manpower  Programs 
statement  of  itndincs  and  purpose 

Sec.  511.  In  recognition  of  the  dlfflctUtlea 
and  limitations  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  In  the 
United  states  in  finding  employment  and  In 
learning  the  technology  required  for  employ- 
ment today.  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations to  develop  and  carry  out  Imaginative 
programs  to  increase  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  persons  with  limited 
English -speaking  ability,  especially  such 
persons  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

QUALIFIED    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  desig- 
nate full-time  personnel  under  this  part 
experienced  In  the  manpower  problems  of 
persons  with  limited  English-speaking  ability 
to  have  responsibility  for  program  leader- 
ship, development,  coordination,  and  Infor- 
mation and  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
manpower  problems  of  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability  and  the  programs 
related  to  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability. 

AUTHORIZATION     AND     DISTRIBUTION     OF     FUNDS 

Sec.  513.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  that  proportion  of  the  total 
amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  bears  to  the  total  population, 
as  determined  for  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data 
and  estimates  available  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  the  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas 
within  States  having  the  greatest  need  for 
programs  authorized  by  this  part.  For  the 
purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  part  within  each 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (1)  the 
geographic  distribution  of  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed,  (2)  the  relative 
need  of  such  persons  In  different  geographic 
areas  within  the  State  for  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams described  in  section  514,  and  (3)  the 
relative  ability  of  particular  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  within  the  State  to  carry  out 
those  programs. 

USES    OF    FtrNDS 

Sec.  514.  Funds  available  for  this  part  shall 
be  exp>ended  for  programs  and  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  In- 
cludtng  but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  es- 
pecially— 

(1)  planning  for  and  developing  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  manpower  needs 
of  persons  virlth  limited  English-speaking 
ability  Including — 

(A)  the  development  of  training  courses 
and  materials  to  teach  skills  and  occupations 
that  do  not  require  a  high  proficiency  In 
English,  particularly  the  development  of 
course  materials  In  languages  other  than 
English;  and 

(B)  the  development  of  training  oourses 
and  materials  designed  to  increase  the  tech- 
nical English  vocabulary  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  specific  occupations  likely  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  such 
persons; 

(2)  preservlce  training  designed  to  prepare 
persons  to  participate  In  bilingual  manpower 
training  and  placement  programs  such  as  in- 
structors, interviewers,  counselora,  and  place- 
ment specialists;  and 

(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation    of   programs,    including   acquisi- 


tion of  necessary  teaching  materials  and 
equipment,  designed  to  Increase  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  of  pwrsons  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  which  may  in- 
clude— 

(A)  programs  to  teach  occupational  skills 
in  the  primary  language  of  any  such  per- 
sons for  occupations  that  do  not  require  a 
high  proficiency  in  English; 

(B)  programs  designed  to  teach  specific 
technical  English  vocabulary  necessary  Ui 
the  performance  of  specific  skills  and  occupa- 
tions in  demand  and  whlca  siich  persons 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  perform; 

(C)  programs  developed  In  cooperation 
with  employers  designed  to  Increase  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  of  such  persons  in  order 
to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion; 

(D)  programs  designed  to  assist  any  such 
l>er8on  to  further  develop  and  capitalize  on 
their  bilingual  ability  for  Jobs  that  require 
such  skills;  and 

(E)  specialized  placement  programs  in- 
cluding supportive  services  to  encourage  f>er- 
sons  with  limited  English-speaking  ability 
to  find  employment  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  hire  such  persons. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR     FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    AND 
CONDITIONS    FOR    APPROVAL 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  part  may  be  made  to  any  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency.  Institution,  or  orga- 
nization, or  to  any  such  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  applying  jointly  or 
with  a  private  employer,  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accomp>anled  by  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. Such  application  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  programs  and  projects 
for  which  assistance  under  this  part  1b 
sought  win  be  administered  by,  or  under 
the  8ui>ervlslon  of,  the  applicant  and  set 
forth  assiorances  that  the  applicant  Is  quali- 
fied to  administer  or  supervise  such  pro- 
grams or  projects; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  canTlng  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  and  provide  few 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program; 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  *he  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part; 

(4)  provide  asstirances  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maximum  participation 
In  the  projects  for  which  the  application  is 
made  of  persons  with  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed and  who  reside  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(b)  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  If  the  application  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  subsection  (a). 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  616.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
■■persons  of  Umlted  English-speaking  ability" 
shall  include  persons  who  come  from  envi- 
ronments where  the  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English  and  who  are  preparing 
for  work  In  a  labor  market  where  the  dcanl- 
nant  language  Is  English. 
Pabt  C— Migrant  and  Seasonal  Parmwobkes 
Manpower  Programs 
sta'rcment  of  ftndincs  and  pubpose 

Sec.  621.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 
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(1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  Indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  advances 
in  technology  and  mechanization,  constitute 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  rural 
manpower  problem  and  substantially  affects 
the  entire  national  economy; 

(2)  such  severe  employment  pattern  has 
led  to  family  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level, 
with  resulting  hardships  and  adverse  effects 
on  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
families  and  particularly  of  children; 

(3)  much  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmwork  force  Is  untrained  and  unaccus- 
tomed to,  and  lU-equlpped  for,  the  require- 
ments of  steady,  gainful  employment; 

(4)  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the 
modification  and  adaptation  of  manpower 
training  and  employment  programs  that  have 
heretofoi-e  not  Included  migrant  and  season- 
al farmworkers  within  their  scope  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  farmworkers; 

(5)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  Interstate  in  na- 
ture, such  programs  can  best  be  administered 
at  the  national  level. 

QUALIFIED    PERSONNEL 

Sec  622.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  desig- 
nate full-time  personnel  under  this  part  ex- 
perienced in  the  manpower  problems  of 
migratory  and  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
to  have  responsibility  for  program  leader- 
ship, development,  coordination,  and  in- 
formation and  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  manpower  problems  of  migratory  and 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  and  the  pro- 
grams related  to  migratory  and  seasonal  agri- 
cultural workers. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  623.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  programs  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  eligible  applicants  un- 
der Other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  Is  equivalent 
to  that  proportion  which  the  total  number  of 
persons  In  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
families  bears  to  the  total  number  of  low- 
income  persons,  as  determined  for  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  and  estimates  avaUable  to  the 
Secretary.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
persons  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be 
members  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families  for  such  period  of  time,  not 
in  excess  of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
Which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  such  persons 
generaUy  can  benefit  from  the  special  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part. 

(c)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  part  unless  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  sup- 
paed  by  each  applicant  and  evaluated  and 
approved  by  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
worker  Manpower  National  Advisory  Council 
Mtablished  by  section  524,  that  persons 
broadly  representative  of  the  population  to  be 

n!^?*^  f" '^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  *°  opportunity  to 
participate  m  the  development  of  progiams 
to  be  assisted  under  this  part,  and  will  be 
fn,T  *^  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
implementation  of  such  programs. 

MIGRANT    AND    SEASONAL    FARMWORKER    MAN- 
POWER    NATIONAL    ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

Sk.  524.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Man- 
?«Tn^J?*"°°^^  Advisory  Council  (referred 
Si3st  ofi"*  ^  ^^  "CouncU")  Which  shall 

vJi\,J^°.  individuals,  appointed  from  prl- 
ini?  ,i  •  *°  represent  farmers,  who  shaU  be 
iJr.yi  ^^'^  actively  engaged  In,  and  whose 
livelihoods  are  dependent  upon,  agriculture, 
and  who  employ  labor  In  connection  there- 
witn; 
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(2)  six  Individuals,  appointed  from  private 
life,  to  represent  the  migratory  and  seasonal 
agricultural  workers; 

(3)  two  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated  In- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
relating  to  agricultural  labor  and  who  are 
or  have  been  actively  engaged  In  activities 
concerned  with  determining  and  solving  the 
health,  education,  housing,  social,  economic, 
or  welfare  problems  of  the  agriculture  work- 
er, his  family,  his  employer,  and  the  com- 
munity In  which  he  works; 

(5)  two  Individuals  who  have  had  experi- 
ence as  State  or  local  officials  and  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
agricultural  labor;  and 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  who  shall  be  non- 
voting members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  des- 
ignate their  own  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man. Such  Council  shall  hold  not  less  than 
twelve  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  appointed  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS- 
18  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  while  engaged  In  the  work  of 
the  Council,  Including  traveltlme  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently, 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
to  supply  to  the  Council  such  technical  and 
support  personnel  from  any  of  the  agencies 
specified  In  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
as  he  deems  necessary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

DUTIES   OP   COUNCIL 

Sec.  525.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
CouncU  to  advise  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  President  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  operation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  programs,  and  policies  re- 
lating to  any  and  all  aspects  of  agricultural 
labor.  (2)  the  extent  of  farmworker  partlcl- 
patlon  In  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  manpower  programs  authorized  by 
thU  part  and  (3)  any  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  concerning  his  func- 
tions under  this  part  to  provide  maximum 
employment  and  manpower  opportunities  for 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  CJoun- 
cU  to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate  period- 
ically the  problems  relating  to  agricultural 
labor  In  order  to  devise  plans  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  meet  such 
problems  effectively.  In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Council  shall  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  matters 

(1)  the  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations, 
programs,  and  policies  on  the  problems  re- 
lating to  agricultural  labor,  including  the 
problems  of  the  migratory  agricultural  work- 
er, his  employer,  and  the  local  area  In  which 
he  resides  or  Is  employed; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  open-border  policy 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  upon 
(A)  the  labor  supply,  (B)  the  Uvlng  and 
working  conditions  In  border  areas,  (C)  the 
need  for  American  residents  along  the  border 
to  migrate  north  in  search  of  Jobs,  and  (D) 
the  entire  national  farm  labor  and  rural 
economy; 

(3)  the  extent  that  available  labor  market 
Information  (A)  Improves  or  limits  farm- 
workers' opportunities  to  find  Jobs  and  to  In- 
crease earnings,  (B)  alleviates  the  problems 
of  underemployment  and  unemployment,  and 
(C)  provides  the  means  for  improving  coordi- 
nation of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 


private  policies  and  programs  relating  to  agri- 
cultural labor; 

(4)  the  need  for  more  effective  programs 
for  the  recruitment,  transportation,  housing, 
and  full  employment,  in  and  off  season,  of  the 
farm  work  force; 

(5)  the  efficacy  of  a  nonprofit  manpower 
corporation  or  other  ways  to  help  regularize 
the  employment  of  farmworkers,  particularly 
seasonal  farmworkers,  including  the  provl- 
Blon  of  employment  opportunities  in  rural 
areas  that  complement  the  seasonal  Job  de- 
mands of  agriculture; 

(6)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  to  train  and  develop 
workers  for  Increased  mechanization  of  farm 
Jobs,  for  nonfarm  Jobs  In  rural  areas,  and  for 
meeting  urban  Job  opportunities; 

(7)  the  future  demand  for  farmwork  In- 
cluding an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  changing 
levels  of  demands  and  requirements  for  em- 
ployees, particularly  In  the  face  of  Increas- 
ing mechanization; 

(8)  the  relationship  of  such  factors  as 
worker  ability,  employer  attitudes,  eklU 
levels,  and  educational  levels  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  such  farmworkers; 

(9)  the  effect  of  farmworkers^  substantial 
exclusion  from  major  social  and  worker  bene- 
fit programs.  Including  legislation  protecting 
the  right  to  organize  and  collectively  bar- 
gain; 

(10)  the  means  to  familiarize  farmworkers 
with  program  benefits  and  basic  civil  rights 
including  voting,  to  help  them  participate 
more  fully  in  the  American  economic  and 
political  mainstream; 

(11)  the  relationship  between  the  Institu- 
tion of  mlgrancy  and  the  factors  which  cause 
It,  to  overall  poverty  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  relocation  and  resettlement  programs 
and  activities  previously  developed  to  more 
adequately  overcome  such  problems. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  526.  The  Council  shall  study.  Investi- 
gate, conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  report 
containing  its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  matters  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  and  shall  transmit  such  report 
to  the  Secretary,  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year. 

Part  D — MmoLE-AcED  and  Older  Workess 
Manpower  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  531.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  In  a  period  of  great  affluence,  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  find  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  regain  emplovment  when  out  of 
work  and  to  retain  employment: 

(2)  Inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
dens, particularly  if  they  are  living  on 
limited,  fixed  Incomes; 

(3)  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  under- 
employment In  low-skin  Jobs,  and  retirement 
with  severely  reduced  Incomes,  mlUlons  of 
persons  age  forty-five  and  over  live  In  pov- 
erty; "^ 

(4)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixty- 
two  to  sixty-four  have  retired  with  Inade- 
quate benefits; 

(6)  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for 
continued  training  and  education  for  older 
Individuals  who  are  employed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  economy  and  changing 
technology; 

(6)  the  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  po- 
tential production  of  goods  and  services,  and 
the  costs  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  In 
billions  of  doUars; 

(7)  the  loss  to  the  Individual  In  terms  of 
frustration.  Impaired  morale,  loss  of  the 
sense  of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  his  status 
within  the  family  and  society.  Is  Incalculable; 
and 
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8)  providing  such  Individuals  with  op- 
po  tunltles  for  useful  work  will  Increase  their 
Incomes,  benefit  their  physical  and  mental 
we  1-belng,  and  strengthen  the  economy. 

b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  es- 
tal  Ush  and  to  assist  programs  which  will — 

( 1 )  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older 
wo  -ker  a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  employment: 

(2)  eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory 
pr;ctlces  which  deny  work  to  qualified  per- 
soiis  solely  on  account  of  age; 

)  Increase  the  availability  of  jobs  by 
flnblng  new  work  opportunities.  Including 
pa  t-tlme  employment  to  supplement  in- 
coiie  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  ftill 
retirement  or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

)  Improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
to  facilitate  training  and  the 
m*,chlng  of  skills  and  Jobs; 

5)  assist  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
rs,  labor  unions,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to  antic- 
changes    in    technology    In   Jobs,    in 

catlonal  requirements,  and  In  personnel 
.4ctices;  and 

6)  stimulate  Innovative  approaches  to 
pre  vide  Increased  employment  opportunities 
fori  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

QUALrPlXD     PERSONNEL 

S  EC.  532.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  des- 
Igr  ate   full-time  personnel  under  this  part 
•need   In   the   manpower   problems   of 
mltidle-aged  and  older  workers  to  have  re- 
ip(  nslbiUty  for  program  leadership,  develop- 
=  nt,  coordination,  and  information  and  to 
;  B  special  attention  to  the  manpower  prob- 
of  middle-aged  and  older  workers  and 
programs   related    to  middle-aged   and 
r  workers. 

AUTHORIZATIOW 

>EC.  533.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part 

be  expended  for  programs  and  actlvl- 

conslstent   with   the   purposes    of   this 

t.  Including  but  not  limited  to  such  pro- 

and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible 

under   other   provisions   of   this 
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b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
t.    the    Secretary   shall    reserve    not   less 

thin  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
liable    for   carrying   out   this    Act    as    is 

valent  to  that  proportion  which  the  to- 
number  of  heads  of  households  who  are 
/-five  years  of  age  or  older  and  are  not 
the  labor  force  or  are  unemployed  bears 
the  total  population,  as  determined  for 

United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
Isfactory  current  data  and  estimates 
lilable  to  the  Secretary. 

c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
defcigned  to  achieve  an  equitable  dlstribu- 
tlc  n  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  the 
States  and  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

ADMINISTRATION 

EC.  534.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pofees  of  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to— 

1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary; 

[21   employ    experts    and    consultants    in 
accordance    with    section    3109    of    title    5, 
Ited  States  Code; 

3 )  appoint  such  advisory  committees  com- 
of   private   citizens   and   public    offl- 
I  Is  who,  by  reason  of  their  experience  or 
Inlng,  are  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of 
opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
individuals,  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
with  respect  to  his  functioas  under  this 
;  and 
(4)   utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
s.   personnel,   information,   and   facilities 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  or 
thout  reimbursement  therefor. 
lb)     Each    member    of    a    committee    ap- 
pclnted  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
ol  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
ployee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
eive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
ily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each 
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day  on  which  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  (including  travel- 
time)  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  All 
members  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  basis. 

RESEABCH     AND    INFORMATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  grants,  contracts,  and  other  ar- 
rangements with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  conduct  such  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  as  he  de- 
termines will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  Infor- 
mation relating  to  training  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  individu- 
als and  to  conduct  such  special  informational 
an  educational  programs  as  he  determines 
appropriate. 

PROGRAM     ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  536.  There  is  hereby  established  a  com- 
prehensive mldcareer  development  service 
program,  by  which  the  Secretary  will  assist 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  to  find  em- 
ployment by  providing  training,  counseling, 
and  special  supportive  services  to  such 
workers. 

TRATNINO     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  637.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations and  to  individuals  for  training, 
including  on-the-job,  institutional,  residen- 
tial, and  other  training,  designed  to  upgrade 
the 'work  skills  and  capabilities  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  who  are  at  least  forty- 
five  years  of  age. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  pro- 
gram plus  such  stipends  (including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loan  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  an  application  un- 
less it  sets  forth  a  program  for  training 
which  meets  criteria  established  by  him.  In- 
cluding training  costs  and  tuition  schedules. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant who  has  an  application  approved  by 
him  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
provided  for  in  such  application. 

(e)  Individuals  receiving  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  while  under- 
going training  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
payments  only  during  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  they  are  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  in  sxich  training  pro- 
gram. 

SPECIALIZED    SERVICES 

Sec.  638.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  specialized  services  for  older  work- 
ers who  desire  to  improve  their  employabll- 
Ity,  to  receive  training  to  Improve  their  ca- 
pabilities at  their  present  employment,  or 
to  obtain  counseling  In  planning  to  maxi- 
mize earning  opportunities  for  the  rest  of 
their  working  lives. 

STTJDT 

Sec.  539.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  vmdertake  a  study  of  pert-time  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a 
report  of  his  findings,  together  with  any 
recommendations   he   considers   appropriate 


or  desirable  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
July  1.  1971.  Such  study  shall  include  a 
determination  of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  employ, 
ment  exists  In  the  executive  branch; 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any,  that  are  Im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  ad- 
ministrative policies  or  practices  on  such 
part-time  employment,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  Justified;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
Increase  the  number  of  part-time  positions 
available  in  the  Executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  persons  without  resulting 
in  the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  (Including  partial  displacement 
such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non- 
overtime  work  or  wages  or  employment 
benefits) . 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  without  Impairing  the 
effectiveness  of  efficiency  of  operations  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  independent  es- 
tablishment, with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
number  of  positions  which  are  available  to 
older  Individuals  at  the  subprofessional  level. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  re- 
port of  his  findings,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations he  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable,  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1, 
1971.  Such  study  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  positions  can  be 
redesigned,  resulting  in  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  positions  in  the  executive  branch 
available  to  older  Individuals; 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any,  imposed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive policies  or  practices  on  redesigning  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  to  Increase  the 
number  of  subprofessional  positions  avail- 
able to  older  Individuals  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  justified; 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
redesign  positions  so  that  the  number  of 
subprofessional  positions  available  to  older 
individuals  may  be  Increased;  and 

(4)  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  Individuals  to  fill  subprofes- 
sional positions  created  as  a  result  of  re- 
designing such  position. 

Part  E — General  Provisions 
limitation 
Sec.  551.  No  individual,  institution,  or  or- 
ganization shall  evaluate  any  program  under 
this  title  If  that  Individual  or  any  member 
of  such  Institution  or  organization  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  program  as  a  consultant, 
technical  adviser,  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  552.  fa)  There  shall  be  Included.  In 
the  manpower  report  of  the  President  re- 
quired by  Section  13  of  this  Act,  special 
sections  dealing  with  activities  and  accom- 
plishments under  each  of  the  first  four  parts 
of  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  calendar  years  1972  and  1973, 
In  each  of  the  special  sections  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall 
appear  a  report  on  means  of  maximizing  the 
employabllity  and  employment  in  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  other  federal 
and  federally-supported  manpower  pro- 
grams, of  the  persons  covered  by  the  cor- 
responding part  of  this  title.  Such  reports 
shall  also  be  Included  In  subsequent  annual 
reports,  as  the  President  shall  deem  appro- 
priate. 

adjustments  to  provide  GUARANTEED  LEVEL  OF 
SERVICES 

Sec.  553.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
level  of  services  required  In  sections  503(b), 
513(a),  523(b),  and  533(b),  and  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  title,   the  SecreUry  may— 

(1)  make  equitable  adjustments  in  funds 
allocated  to  carry  out  other  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 
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(2)  make  equitable  adjustments  in  the 
funds  reserv'ed  to  carry  out  parts  A.  B.  C,  and 
D,  respectively,  to  take  Into  account  that 
persona  eligible  for  assistance  under  such 
parts  are  receiving  assistance  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Any  adjustments  tmder  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  25  per  centimi  limita- 
tion of  section  4(b)  and  shall  not  be  counted 
for  the  purposes  of  such  limitation. 

TITLE  VI— EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  601.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  Act  under  section  3,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  establlshPd  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund") . 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  are  not  needed  for  Immediate 
expenditure  In  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  in  such  Fund  to  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  simis  deposited  In  the 
Fund  to  provide  assistance  under  this  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  emplojrment  and  training  activities  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  there  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  out  of 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion or  out  of  the  Fund,  such  amounts  as 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  amovmt  of  $200,000,000  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally adjusted)  of  national  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  4%  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally adjusted)  of  national  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  5  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  funds 
made  available  purstiant  to  subsection   (c) 

(1)  or  (c)(2)  among  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  United  States  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  rate  of 
unemployment  exceeds  4%  per  centum  or 
5  per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  each 
such  area. 

(e)  No  further  obligation  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (c)(1)  may  be 
made  subsequent  to  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  re- 
ceded below  4Vi  per  centum  for  three  con- 
secutive months  and  no  further  obligation 
of  funds  appropriated  under  subsection  (c) 

(2)  may  be  made  subsequent  to  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  na- 
tional unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted) 
has  receded  below  5  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months. 

(f)  No  more  than  one  determination  un- 
der subsection  (c)  (1)  and  no  more  than  one 
determination  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  shall 
be  made  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fis- 
cal years  after  June  30,  1971.  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  re- 
pealed. Unexpended  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  such  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971,  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 


(1)  amending  all  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  I— MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS 
"Part  A — Research,  Experimental,  and  De- 
velopmental AuTHORrrY  IN  the  Manpower 
Area 

"statement  OF  purpose 
"Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, experimental,  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities focused  on  providing  more  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  the  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

"ACTIVITIES  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zations for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  be  of  an  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be 
structured  In  such  manner  as  the  Director 
deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield  informa- 
tion as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various 
approaches  (Including  new  approaches  and 
refinements  or  variations  of  traditional  ap- 
proaches) directed  to  the  solution  of  the  em- 
ployment and  employment-related  problems 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Such  pro- 
grams may  include  provision  for  supportive 
and  followup  services. 

"(b)(1)  Such  programs  shall  Include  a 
demonstration  program  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  various  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  disadvantaged  Individuals  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  or  otherwise  arrange 
for  manpower  training  and  related  services 
from  public  and  private  agencies,  institutions 
and  business  concerns  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  twenty-four  months 
after  enactment  of  this  provision,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
the  program  conducted  under  this  section 
together  with  his  recommendations. 

"(c)  In  formulating  plans  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and,  as 
appropriate  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"technical  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

"Sec.  103.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangements)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrangements  for  the  training  of  In- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  programs  under  this  part. 

"research   AND   EVALUATION 

"Sec.  104.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  evaluation  of  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly 
or  by  contracting  for  Independent  evalua- 
tions, with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  bene- 
fits, so  far  as  practical,  and  providing  infor- 
mation needed  to  assess  the  relative  poten- 
tial of  the  various  approaches  employed  in 
such  programs  for  contributing  significantly 
to  the  solution  of  employment  and  employ- 
ment-related problems  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  In  formulating  plans  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  section  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and,  as  appropriate,  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

"SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  105.  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 


ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment, including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployment benefits."; 

(2)  redesignating  part  D  thereof  as  part  B 
and  sections  150  through  155  as  sections 
121  through  126.  respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  part  E  thereof;  and 

(4)  redesignating  part  F  as  part  C  and  sec- 
tion 171  as  section  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30.  1971,  section  810(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  inserting  in 
lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor,  in  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under 
title  IV  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  J — Occupational  Training 
"authorization 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Labor,  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  whereby  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agencies  shall  provide  occupational 
training  through  public  educational  agencies 
or  institutions,  or  through  arrangements  with 
private  educational  or  training  institutions 
where  such  private  Institutions  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  In  pub- 
lic institutions,  particularly  for  training  in 
technical  or  subprofessional  occupations  and 
for  training  the  disadvantaged,  or  where  such 
Institutions  can,  at  comparable  cost,  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training,  make  pos- 
sible an  expanded  use  of  the  Individual- 
referral  method,  or  aid  in  reducing  more 
quickly  unemployment  or  current  and  pro- 
spective manpower  shortages. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  mav  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  carry 
out  this  part." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   38,   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Chapter    41— JOB    COUNSELING,    TRAIN- 
ING,   AND    PLACEMENT    SERVICE    FOR 
VETERANS 
"Sec. 

"2001.  Definitions. 
"2002.  Purpose. 
"2003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 

representative. 
"2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 
"2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
"2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 

authorization  of  appropriations. 
"2007.  Administrative   controls;    annual   re- 
port. ^ 
"2008.  Cooperation    and    coordination    with 

the  Veterans'  Administration. 
"§  2001.  Definition. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)    the  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  as  defined  in  section  101  of  this 
title;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
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Rico,  and  may  Include,  to  the  ex- 

determlned  necessary  and  feasible, 
„.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 


Purpose 
Ijhe  Congress  declares  as  Its  Intent  and 
that  there  shall  be  an  effective  (1) 
ind  Job  training  counseling  service  pro- 
(2)    employment    placement    service 
,   and    (3)    Job   training   placement 
program    for    eligible    veterans    and 
to  this  end.  policies  shall  be  promul- 
and  administered,  so  as  to  provide  such 
the  maximum  of  employment  and 
opportunities. 
.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 
representative 
itie  Secretary  of   Labor  shall  assign   to 
State  a  veterans'  employment  repre- 
titive,  and  such  assistant  veterans'  em- 
nent   representative  as  he  shall  deter- 
,  based  on  the  data  collected  pursuant 
s4ctlon  2007  of  this  title,  to  be  necessary 
the   veterans'   employment    repre- 
to  carry  out  effectively  In  that  State 
the  fcurposes  of  this  chapter.  Each  veterans' 
empi  oyment  representative  and  assistant  vet- 
ini'  employment  representative  shall  be  an 
9  veteran  who  at  the  time  of  appolnt- 
,  shall  have  been  a  bona  flde  resident  of 
!  Itate  for  at  least  two  years  and  who  shall 
a  jpolnted  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ppolntments  In  competitive  service  and 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
of  chapter  51   and  subchapter  III  of 
er  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflca- 
and  general  schedule  pay  rates.  Each 
veterans'    employment    representative 
assistant   veterans'  employment  repre- 
itlve  shall  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
employment  service  In  the  State  to 
they  have  been  assigned.  They  shall  be 
nlstratlvely  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
Libor  for  the  execution  of  the  Secretary's 
tetans'  counseling  and  placement  policies 
the  public  employment  service  and 
ration  with  manpower  and  training 
administered  by  the  Secretary  In 
3tate.   In   cooperation   with   the   public 
p:  oyment  service  staff  and   the   staffs  of 
such  other  program  In  the  State,  the 
'  employment  representative  and  his 
shall— 
)   be   functionally   responsible    for   the 
on    of    the    registration    of    eligible 
In  local  employment  offices  for  suit- 
types  of  employment  and  training  and 
unsellng  and  placement  of  eligible  vet- 
in  employment  and  Job  training  pro- 
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)  engage  In  Job  development  and  Job  ad- 
actlvltles  for  eligible  veterans,  In- 
ng  maximum  coordination  with  appro- 
e  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
In  that  agency's  carrying  out  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
of  this  title  and  In  the  conduct  of  Job 
Job  marts,  and  other  special  programs 
njatch  eligible  veterans  with  appropriate 
ind  Job  training  opportunities; 
)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining 
currfcnt  Information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  a  mailable  employment  and  training  op- 
port  inltles.  Including  ma.xlmum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
systems  and  the  matching  of  an  ellgl- 
.■eterans'  particular  qualifications  with 
Available  Job  or  on-the-job  training  or 
appi  Entlceshlp  opportvmity  which  Is  com- 
mensurate with  those  qualifications; 

)    promote    the   Interest   of  employers 
labor  unions  in  employing  eligible  vet- 
and  In  conducting  on-Job  training  and 
appijentlceshlp  programs  for  such  veterans; 
)    maintain   regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  training  programs 
veterans'  organizations  with  a  view  to 
them   advised   of   eligible   veterans 
available  for  employment  and  training  and 
keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  op- 


portunities  for   employment   and   training; 
and 

"(6)    aselst  la  everj'  possible  way  In  Im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veterans. 
"§  2004.  Employees  of  local  offices 

"Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated  lack 
of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  administrative  head  of  the 
employment  service  In  each  State  one  or 
more  employees,  preferably  eligible  veterans, 
on  the  staffs  of  local  employment  service  of- 
fices, whose  services  shall  be  fuUy  devoted  to 
discharging  the  duties  prescribed  for  the 
veterans'  employment  representative  and  his 
assistants. 

"I  2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

"All  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  records,  statistics, 
or  Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwl-se  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  In  providing  continuous 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
eligible  veterans. 

"§  2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administra- 
tion; authorization  of  appropria- 
tions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  this  chapter.  Such 
estimated  sums  shall  Include  tlie  annual 
amounts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing and  binding,  travel,  and  communications. 
Sums  thus  estimated  shall  be  Included  as  a 
special  Item  In  the  annual  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  simns  as  the  Congress  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient   administration   of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regular  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expanses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  does  not 
specify  an  amount  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that  fis- 
cal year,  then  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
In  such  Act  there  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  such  amount  as  was  set  forth 
In  the  budget  estimate  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  in  such  subsections,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  based 
on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need  for  such 
funds  for  such  pvirposes. 
"J  2007.  Administrative  controls;  annual  re- 
ports 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
administrative  controls  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

"(1)  To  Insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  he  placed  In  a  satis- 
factory Job  or  Job  training  opportunity  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  assist- 
ance designed  to  enhance  his  employment 
prospects  substantially,  such  as  individual  Job 
development  or  employment  counseling  serv- 
ice. 

"(2)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  In  each  State  have 
committed  the  necessary  staff  to  Insure  that 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried  out; 
and  to  arrange  for  necessary  corrective  ac- 
tion where  staff  resources  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  inadequate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congreas  on  the  success  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  affiliated 
State  employment  service  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
report  shall  Include,  by  State,  the  number  of 
recently  discharged  or  released  eligible  vet- 
erans and   other  eligible  veterans  who  re- 


quested assistance  through  the  public  em- 
ployment service  and.  of  these,  the  number 
placed  In  suitable  employment  or  Job  train- 
ing opportunities  or  who  were  otherwise  as- 
sisted, with  separate  reference  to  occupa- 
tional training  under  appropriate  Federal 
law.  The  report  shall  also  include  any  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  section 
2004  or  2005  of  this  title  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  determination. 
"§  2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
"In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  keep  him  fully  advised  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  and  data  gathered  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  to  lnstu"e  maximum  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 

Placement  Service  foi  Veterans.  2001" 
and  Inserting 

"41.  Job  Counseling,  Training,  and 
Placement  Services  for  Vet- 
erans   2001". 

(c)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  m  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 

Placement  Service  for  Veterans.  2001" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"41.  Job    Counseling,    Training,    and 
Placement     Service     for     Vet- 
erans    2001". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sectloa 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Gatlord  Nelson, 
Ralph   W.   Yarbokouch, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III, 
Jacob  Javits, 
Winston  Pboutt, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Managers  on  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
DOMINICK  Daniels, 
James  G.  CHara, 
AtrotrsTus  P.  Hawkins, 
William  D.  Ford, 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
James  H.  Scheuer, 
Lloyd  Meeds, 
Phillip  BtnfiTON, 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
William  Clay, 
Managers  on  Part  of  the  House. 

privilege    of    the    IXOOR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  appropriate 
staff  members  of  ttie  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, having  participated  actively  in 
the  conference  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  commend  this  report  to  the 
Senate  as  the  very  best  that  can  be  done. 
In  my  judgment,  taking  all  elements  of 
the  report  together — notwithstanding 
that  there  are  some  phases  of  it  that  I 
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am    not    completely    happy    with — it 
should  not  be  vetoed. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  adopt 
It,  and  I  hope  very  much  the  President 
will  sign  it  into  law.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  total  amount  of  authorization  in- 
volved was  cut  by  about  25  percent,  so 
that  it  aggregates  some  $9.5  billion.  This 
program  is  on- going  right  now,  and  It  is 
a  multi-billion-dollar  program  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  would  author- 
ize the  following  basic  amounts  for 
training  and  employment  programs: 
$2,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $2,500,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973;  and  $3,000,- 
OOoioOO  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Under  the 
provisions,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  authorized  amoimt — after  tak- 
ing out  certain  amounts  for  special  pro- 
grams for  Indians,  migrants,  billnguals 
and  older  persons — would  be  allocated 
In  thirds  among  manpower  training  ac- 
tivities, public  service  employment  pro- 
grams, and  research  and  special  categor- 
ical programs  such  as  Job  Corps  and  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers.  In 
addition,  the  act  would  authorize  the 
following  "add-on"  amounts  for  public 
service  employment:  $200,000,000  for 
this  fiscal  year;  $400,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  and  $800,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  act  also  contains  a  trigger  pro- 
vision— which  the  administration  first 
suggested  and  which  I  modified  and  in- 
troduced— under  which  additional 
amounts  would  be  authorized  for  man- 
power training  and  employment  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  problems  of 
severe  levels  of  unemployment.  Specifi- 
cally, an  additional  $200,000,000  could 
be  provided  in  any  fiscal  year  In  the 
event  that  unemployment  raises  above 
4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months, 
and  an  additional  $200,000,000  in  the 
event  that  unemployment  exceeds  5  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months. 

Under  the  so-called  add-ons  for  public 
service  employment  alone,  the  conference 
bill  would  provide  the  basis  for  40,000 
jobs  in  this  fiscal  year,  reaching  in  fiscal 
year  1974  a  total  of  160,000  jobs  for  that 
year. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is  the 
Congress  res.jonse  to  a  major  and  highly 
commendable  administration  initiative 
to  revamp  our  manpower  training  sys- 
tem, it  falls  short  in  a  number  of  respects 
in  implementing  the  administration's 
original  objectives  of  total  decentraliza- 
tion, decategorization,  and  consolidation 
of  manpower  training  programs. 

However,  while  it  differs  from  the 
original  proposal  embodied  in  the  Man- 
power Training  Act — which  I  introduced 
on  the  administration's  behalf  in  August 
of  1969 — it  represents  in  my  opinion  a 
workable  compromise  on  the  key  issues. 

First,  the  administration  favored 
essentially  giving  the  States  the  major 
responsibility  for  manpower  programs. 
The  conference  bill  gives  the  mayors 
essential  control  over  programs  in  their 
areas.  However,  the  conference  bill  also 
gives  the  States  a  substantial  role  in 
overall  planning  and  direction  and  in 
conducting  programs  in  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  local  prime  sponsors. 

A  very  real  improvement  was  made  in 
respect  of  the  type  of  administration  it 


is  to  have  at  the  level  of  municipalities 
and  counties  in  reasonable  aggregations 
of  populations. 

Second,  the  administration  hoped  to 
give  those  on  the  local  level  complete 
flexibility  on  the  use  of  funds.  While  the 
conference  bill  contains  the  one-third 
allocation  provisions  I  have  noted,  it  also 
provides  that  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
the  amount  allocated  for  one  program 
activity — for  example,  public  service 
employment — may  be  transferred  to  an- 
other activity. 

Third,  in  respect  to  public  service  em- 
ployment, the  "add-on"  amounts  for 
public  service  employment  are  some  $2,- 
500,000,000  below  the  amounts  original- 
ly authorized  in  the  Senate  bill  over  the 
4-year  j>eriod.  The  Senate  bill  had  pro- 
vided $750,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971; 
$1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $1,- 
250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $1,- 
500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  bill  is 
also  stronger  than  the  original  Senate 
bill  in  respect  to  providing  safeguards 
against  the  public  service  employment 
programs  becoming  a  "make  work"  type 
program  or  serving  as  a  disguised  reve- 
nue sharing  effort  and  in  providing 
training  and  encouragement  for  the 
movement  of  individuals  participating 
in  the  program  from  subsidized  slots 
into  regular  employment.  As  Members 
will  recall,  I  sought  to  strengthen  these 
provisions  when  the  bill  was  first  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  On  balance,  I 
think  that  the  conference  bill  now  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  that  will 
provide  essential  safeguards  and  en- 
courage such  movement.  And  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  minority  will  nonetheless 
succeed,  we  feel,  in  providing  at  least 
a  real  opportunity  for  all  of  those  peo- 
ple to  move  into  permanent  and  regu- 
lar employment,  either  public  or  private 
under  the  conference  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  revamping  of 
the  manpower  programs  is  really  a  pro- 
posal companion  to  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Underlying  both  of  these  kej'^  parts  of 
the  President's  domestic  package  has 
been  the  central  tenet  of  our  free  enter- 
prise society — that  the  road  from  poverty 
indignity,  and  welfare  dependency  is 
traveled  by  those  who  work. 

But  work  is  unavailable — not  only  for 
the  poor,  but  for  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans— as  we  face  currently  5.9  percent 
imemployment.  Whether  this  level  should 
be  regarded  generally  as  acceptable  or 
not  on  a  national  basis,  the  fact  is  that 
the  bonnds  of  tolerability  have  been  al- 
ready burst  for  our  youth.  As  to  them, 
the  situations  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
the  "red  line."  In  November,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  teenagers  was  a 
full  17.5  percent — almost  three  times  the 
national  rate — while  unemployment  in 
m-ban  poverty  neighborhoods  was  at  24.9 
percent — over  four  times  the  national 
rate. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  black 
teenagers  in  poverty  neighborhoods  is  at 
34.9  percent — reaching  toward  a  half. 
WhUe  imemployment  affects  all  persons 
and  hits  the  older  persons  hard  as  well, 
young  persons  are  of  special  concern  be- 
cause they  are  at  the  age  where  they  will 
determine  on  the  basis  of  their  current 


experience — and  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives — whether  our  talk  of  work 
fare  is  a  fact  or  is  empty  rhetoric. 

Considering  the  present  conditions, 
with  the  tremendous  pressures  arising 
from  the  unemployment  situation,  we 
consider  the  manpower  training  bill  that 
we  have  offered  more  vital  than  ever.  I 
feel  that,  because  of  the  contingencies 
of  the  economic  situation,  it  deser\'es  a 
somewhat  higher  approach  in  terms  of 
resources  than  we  have  heretofore  given 
to  manpower  training. 

The  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will  add 
meaning  to  our  promises.  It  will  replace 
the  current  manpower  system  with  a  new 
structure  of  State  and  local  prime  spon- 
sors and  provide  through  that  means  a 
wide  range  of  training  opportunities,  new 
public  service  jobs,  and  additional  "trig- 
gered" funds  for  such  purposes  at  levels 
such  as  we  now  face. 

We  carmot  stumble  along  another  year 
with  either  an  antiquated  welfare  sys- 
tem or  a  retarded  manpower  training 
system;  indeed,  the  two  proposals  are 
intertwined  in  that  manpower  training 
is  an  insurance  policy  against  the  in- 
creased welfare  costs  that  some  fear  will 
arise  from  a  basic  commitment  to  the 
national  floor  under  welfare. 

I  commend  it  to  the  Senate,  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son). I  hope  very  much  the  President, 
who  I  hope  will  examine  it  very  carefully, 
will  find  it.  as  I  feel  it  is,  worthy  of  ap- 
proval and  sign  it  into  law. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  states  the 
case  quite  precisely. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
on  S.  3867,  the  Employment  and  Man- 
power Act  of  1970,  have  met  in  four  ses- 
sions with  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body  and  have  reached  agreement  upon 
a  bill. 

We  believe  that  this  may  be  the  most 
Important  piece  of  domestic  legislation 
to  be  considered  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
conference  report. 

The  bill  would  make  it  possible  to  do 
something  about  rising  unemployment 
right  now.  For  it  not  only  establishes  a 
major  program  of  locally  planned  and 
administered  public  service  employment, 
but  it  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$200  million  to  get  such  a  program  off 
the  groimd  this  year.  It  could  mean  100,- 
000  jobs  in  1972  and  300,000  by  1974. 

It  also  represents  the  flrst  major  ef- 
fort to  rationalize  and  decentralize  the 
manpower  programs  that  have  prolifer- 
ated since  the  passage  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  back  in 
1962.  Now  the  Labor  Department  Is  re- 
sponsible for  administering  some  10,000 
contracts  involving  the  most  complex 
relationships  betweeen  agencies  and 
poverty  groups  in  cities  and  States. 

The  bill  would  bring  the  new  federal- 
ism at  its  finest  to  the  manpower 
programs. 

Governors  and  mayors  would  become 
prime  sponsors  to  plan,  organize,  and  ad- 
minister local  manpower  programs  at 
the  community  level,  where  problems 
must  be  dealt  with  and  where  local  deci- 
sionmakers can  solve  their  problems 
face  to  face.  Mayors  and  Governors 
would  be  aided  In  their  efforts  to  bring 
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all  elements  together  in  comprehensive 
plajining  efforts  by  broadly  based  man- 
services  councils. 
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on  basic  authorizations.  The  pat- 
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THE    COMPROMISE    BILL 


Additional  for 

Basic         public  service 

authorisation  employment 

(billions)  (millions) 


J2.0 
2.5 
3.0 


J200 
400 
600 
800 


These  authorizations  total  $9.5  billion 
ove*  a  4-year  period.  This  figure  is  a 
con  promise  between  the  $7.5  bUlion 
autiorized  by  the  House  and  the  $12 
bill  on  authorized  by  the  Senate. 

Advance  funding  is  provided,  author- 
ity to  make  planning  better  by  allowing 
funds  appropriated  in  one  year  to  be 
use  1  to  finance  the  following  year's  pro- 
gran,  as  is  now  possible  under  educa- 
tioi .  legislation. 

The  Senate  "trigger"  mechanism  was 
ace  jpted  making  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lior  in  authorization  available  when  na- 
tior  wide  unemployment  exceeds  4' 2  per- 
cen ;  for  3  months  and  an  additional  $200 
mil  ion  available  when  imemployment 
is  oyer  5  percent  for  3  months. 

PRIME     SPONSORS 

liie  House  had  limited  local  prime 
spo  isors  to  cities  and  counties  of  100,000 
popilation.  The  Senate  figure  was  75,000. 
{he  compromise  the  Secretary  would 
as  prime  sponsors  States,  cities 
000  population,  counties  (which  ex- 
governmental  responsibilities  com- 
parkble  to  those  of  cities)  of  100.000 
pop  ilation  and  combinations  of  govem- 
meital  units  equaling  100,000.  Broadly 
representative  manpower  services  coun- 
with  their  own  staffs  would  be  es- 
tablshed  to  help  prime  sponsors,  and  to 
eva:  uate  manpower  programs.  The  Sen- 
conferees  accepted  a  provision  mak- 
rural  areas  with  high  unemploy- 
t  and  outmigration  eligible  to  be 
prix^e  sponsors. 

modified  House  provision  for  a  State 

was  accepted  by  the  Senate  con- 

.  As  approved,  the  State  plan  would 

incliide  the  extent,  to  which  State  agen- 

such  as  the  employment  service  and 

ocitional  education  would  be  involved 

n  anpower  programs — through  the  de- 

velopment  of  manpower  statistics  and 

iding  information,  technical  assist- 

and    the    full    cooperation    and 

participation  of  State  agencies,  at  the  re- 

of  local  prime  sponsors. 

third  of  the  funds  for  the  overall 

ire  allocated  for  this  title. 
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TITLE   n trPCRADINO 

Tie  Senate  conferees  also  accepted  a 
pro\ision  proposed  by  Congressman 
Jam:  :s  G.  O'Har.^  of  Michigan,  to  provide 
Fed(  ral  fimds  to  help  industry  and  Gov- 
erruient  train  people  within  their  or- 
ganizations for  job  advancement,  in- 
creasing workers'  income,  and  opening 
morp  entry  level  jobs. 


TTTLE  m — PDBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

This  title  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams which  provide  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons,  in 
carrying  out  needed  public  services.  The 
bill  provides  for  using  one-third  of  the 
basic  appropriation  for  the  act  for  public 
service  employment  programs. 

Prime  sponsors  of  manpower  services 
programs  under  title  I,  as  well  as  certain 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies would  be  eligible  applicants  for  car- 
rying out  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. Examples  of  the  kinds  of  public 
services  which  could  be  provided  include 
jobs  in  health,  public  safety,  education, 
transportation,  recreation,  parks,  pollu- 
tion control,  ho'-ring  and  neighborhood 
improvements,  lural  development,  con- 
servation and  beautification. 

On  these  provisions  the  two  Houses 
were  in  basic  agreement. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  the  clear  intention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  conferees — spelled 
out  repeatedly  in  the  bill — that  public 
service  employment  jobs  be  coordinated 
with  and  made  an  integral  part  of 
State  and  local  employee  programis,  that 
maximum  upgrading  be  provided,  that 
individuals  have  their  progress  reviewed 
annually  to  assure  that  every  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  better  employment  or 
training  is  taken  full  advantage  of.  But 
we  feel  that  the  jobs  must  themselves  be 
real,  continuing  jobs,  jobs  of  the  first 
resort,  not  training  slots. 

Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Senate  bill 
were  combined  into  title  IV,  without 
changing  the  substance. 

TITLE    IV — SPECIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES    AND 
PROGRAMS 

This  title  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  carry  out  the  following 
special  work  and  training  programs: 
New  Careers,  Mainstream.  Community 
Environment  Service,  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers — OIC — Jobs  for 
Progress-Operation  SER  programs, 
management  training  programs,  and 
manpower  programs  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. Job  Corps,  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  programs. 

One-third  of  the  funds  for  the  overall 
act  are  allocated  for  these  programs  as 
well  as  for  such  special  Federal  respon- 
sibilities as  research  and  development, 
national  computerized  job  bank  pro- 
gram, and  development  of  employment 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  persons 
in  federally  assisted  programs. 

TITLE      V MANPOWER     PROGRAMS      FOR      INDIAN, 

BILINGTTAL,    MIGRANT    AND    OLDER    WORKERS 

These  programs  were  accepted  essen- 
tially as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  They 
recognize  the  special  needs  for  Indians, 
bilingual  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers,  and  middle-aged  and  older 
persons,  by  requiring  that  appropriate 
shares  of  funds  available  for  the  entire 
act  be  used  in  providing  employment  and 
training  for  these  groups.  This  title 
establishes  special  programs  in  the  Labor 
Department  to  be  administered  by  spe- 
cialized personnel  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  of  these  population 
groups. 


TOTAL  AUTHORIZATION 


Billions 

House  bill... ji  c 

Senate  bill '.'.'.'.'."       nn 

Conference  report '/_     95 

ADD-ON    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    PUBLIC   SERVICE 

EIVIPLOYMENT 

II  n  millions  of  dollars| 

Senate    Conference 
bill  report 


Fiscal  year  1971.. 
Fiscal  year  1972.. 
Fiscal  year  1973.. 
Fiscal  year  1974.. 


750 
1,000 
1,250 
1.500 


200 
400 
600 


Total  add-on  authorization  over  4 
years  tor  public  service  employ- 
ment  


4,500 


2,000 


Mr.  President,  the  principles  involved 
in  the  bill  as  it  left  the  Senate  were 
agreed  upon  in  the  House.  The  bill  passed 
with  only  6  dissenting  votes  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  impose  on  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  discussing  the  bill.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions.  Otherwise, 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  a 
little  dispute  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  involves  matters  relating  to 
this  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  action 
on  the  conference  report.  I  shall  go  into 
the  matter  later,  after  discussions  with 
my  good  friend.  I  do  want  the  record  to 
show  very  clearly,  however,  that  I  had 
intended  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Because  of  the  circumstances  in- 
volved, I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  since  we  have  a  very 
important  matter  coming  up,  but  I  shall 
address  the  Senate  on  it  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  a  question,  or  does 
the  Senator  want  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  For  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
shall  vote  for  the  conference  report,  I 
have  serious  reservations  with  respect 
to  the  bill.  Should  it  be  vetoed,  I  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  voting  to 
sustain  the  veto. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  came  into  the 
Chamber.  Is  this  a  conference  report 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  a  conference  re- 
port on  a  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  6. 

There  were  some  modifications  toward 
the  House  view,  but  fundamentally  it  is 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  training, 
manpower? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  manpower  training 
aspect,  those  categorical  programs  in- 
volving Mainstream,  New  Careers,  and 
the  public  service  employment  program, 
which  is  new  in  the  manpower  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Adults? 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Adults,  yes;  the  eld-r 
citizens,  the  bilingual  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  adult  manpowe-  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  for  mature  peo- 
ple, middle-aged,  and  all? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  Just  as  it  left  the 
Senate;  those  aspects  were  all  covered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  this  the  one  that,  in 
some  areas,  the  junior  colleges  admin- 
ister? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  in  some  cases  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  Senator  froni  Alaska, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont all  say  that  they  support  the  con- 
ference report,  though  with  some  reluct- 
ance; but  I  have  not  heard  them  say 
what  are  the  items  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  caused  them  to  be  reluctant.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  hear  those  mat- 
ters that  are  of  gravest  concern. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
distinguished  Senator's  reluctance  is 
based  upon.  The  bill,  as  I  say.  passed  this 
body  by  a  vote  of  68  to  6,  and  there  was 
nothing  new  added  to  the  bill.  There 
were  some  compromises  made,  but  no 
fundamental  changes  in  the  bill;  so  it 
may  be  some  reluctance  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  had  about  the  bill  in  the 
first  instance.  I  do  not  know  how  he  voted 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
say  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  said 
much  the  same  thing;  and  I  have  not 
heard  any  of  the  reasons  which  would 
cause  them  to  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  bill.  I  think  the  Senate  should  hear 
them,  because  we  have  no  printed  copy 
of  the  report.  We  are  acting  solely  on 
the  faith  of  the  statements  being  made 
to  us  by  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
have  handled  the  conference  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  we  should  know 
what  it  is  that  Is  causing  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  some  of  those  Senators 
who  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  quite  right,  and  I  will  state 
to  the  Senator  what  gave  me  great  worry, 
and  how  those  points  were  compromised. 

What  gave  me  great  worry  was,  first, 
the  so-called  add-ons.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  manpower 
training,  the  Senate  had  authorized  a 
very  substantial  sum  of  add-ons  in  re- 
spect to  public  service  employment,  and 
the  conference  cut  that  amount  by  some 
S2.5  billion. 

I  believe  that  was  very  statesmanlike; 
tney  had  the  votes  to  override  us.  Chair- 
men Nelson  and  Perkins  felt  that  that 
was  wise.  I  think  that  they  were  very 
wise  to  do  what  they  did,  in  cutting  the 
amounts  to  what  I  think  were  under- 
standable levels,  in  view  of  our  unem- 
ployment situation. 


The  second  matter  that  troubled  me 
was  the  conditions  which  were  set  for 
people,  who  were  being  put  into  public 
service  because  of  this  bill,  to  transfer 
eventually  into  normal  public  and  pri- 
vate employment.  Again,  I  think  we 
wrestled  through  the  situation,  and  now 
have  a  technique  by  which  there  will  be 
a  real  impetus  toward  the  movement  of 
people  who  were  on  public  service  jobs 
from  those  jobs  to  normal  public  and 
private  employment,  through  reevalua- 
tion  of  their  talents  and  through  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  place  them. 

The  third  aspect  that  concerned  me 
was  the  fixed  allocation  of  equal  thirds 
to  pubUc  service  employment,  manpower 
training,  and  certain  special  categories 
of  employment  like  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  Mainstream.  The  ad- 
ministration had  wanted  no  categoriza- 
tion. But  when  we  got  a  provision  that  25 
percent  could  be  deducted  from  any  one 
of  these  one-third  items  and  put  on  an- 
other appropriation,  I  felt  we  had  given 
some  reasonable  fiexibility.  Again,  it  was 
not  exactly  what  we  wanted,  but  I  felt 
that  we  had  compromised  decently  the 
problem  which  concerned  me. 

Those  are  the  three  points,  and  the 
three  ways  in  which  they  were  compro- 
mised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  candor  and  for  his 
explanation,  and  I  ask  that  the  Record 
show  now  what  are  the  amoimts  author- 
ized, and  for  what  period  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state 
the  figures  that  worried  me. 

The  Senate  bill  had  $4.5  billion  in  add- 
ons for  this  public  service  employment. 
That  was  for  1972,  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 
That  amount  was  cut  to  $2  billion.  I  feel 
that,  under  the  serious  unemployment 
we  now  face,  that  is  not  a  way-out-of- 
the-ball-park  figure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  say 
$2  billion  or  $2  million? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Two  billion  dollars.  It  was 
$4.5  billion  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  was  cut 
to  $2  billion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  cut  $2.5  billion  from 
the  add-on  authorization. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Were  there  any  other 
items  reduced  or  cut  out  of  the  author- 
izations in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement before  the  conferees  on  the 
others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  what  are  the  other 
items,  now? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  sure  I  imder- 
stand  the  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  are  the  items 
that  are  authorized  for  appropriation  In 
this  particular  year,  if  any,  and  in  com- 
ing years? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  have,  in  1972.  the 
authorization  at  $2  billion.  That  is  the 
administration  request.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  1972  is  $2  billion,  for  1973,  $2.5 
billion,  for  1974,  $3  billion.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills  contained 
those  provisions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  bill  extends 
over  only  those  3  years? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  for  additional 
public  service  employment  it  is  3 '2  years. 
because  we  are  halfway  through  a  year. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  bill  covers 
only  the  3  years  mentioned,  plus  the  half 
year  this  year? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Three  and  one-half 
years? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  In  this  public  service  em- 
ployment, at  what  levels  is  the  pubUc 
service  involved?  What  levels  of  public 
service  are  referred  to? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  was  the  same  as  the 
bill  passed  by  this  body,  except  that  we 
cut  back  on  the  authorized  add-ons. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  that  be  State, 
county,  municipal,  and  Federal? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  Under  the  bUl,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  recall,  we 
have  returned  these  manpower  programs 
to  the  local  and  State  levels. 

In  other  words,  we  created  what  are 
called  prime  sponsors.  A  prime  sponsor 
may  be  a  city  of  75,000  population  or 
more,  or  a  combination  of  cities  or  coun- 
ties totaling  100.000.  They  will  plan  a 
manpower  program.  If  they  desire  to 
have  public  service  employment  in  that 
manpower  program,  to  hire  people  In 
their  public  safety  departments,  their 
hospitals,  or  their  park  departments,  they 
will  make  their  request.  Their  manpower 
plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  he  has  to  approve  it. 

All  these  requests  would  be  made  from 
the  local  or  State  level. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  public  service  employment  is 
escalating  or  increasing  rapidly  enough, 
that  we  must  appropriate  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  allow  additional  increases  in  pub- 
lic employment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  know  there  was  a  dis- 
pute about  the  issue  of  public  service 
employment,  but  that  is  the  one  we  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  floor,  and  on  that 
specific  issue,  the  Senate  approved  pub- 
lic service  employment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  level  of  government  or  public  serv- 
ice at  which  the  level  of  emplojTnent  is 
decreasing  at  present? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Military. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  that  is  enforced  em- 
ployment in  many  respects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Relative  to  our  popula- 
tion, there  are  great  difficulties  in  certain 
areas  because  of  shortages  of  money  for 
police,  fire  protection,  and  especially 
sanitation  workers,  not  in  absolute  num- 
bers but  relative  to  our  population. 

To  that  extent,  and  this  is  a  de  minimis 
proposition,  the  highest  figure  that  con- 
ceivably could  be  reached  is  360,000 
employees.  We  have  various  surveys 
showing  that  there  are  many,  many  more 
than  that  vacant  slots  which  cannot  be 
filled  because  of  population  increase  and 
the  shortage  of  money  in  municipalities. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  not  this  bill  aid 
in  the  mushrooming  of  bureaucracy  at 
all  levels  of  Government? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  it  wUl 
mushroom  them  any  more  than  they 
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haje  been  mushroomed,  and  probably  a 
less,  because,  generally  speaking, 
we  get  into  these  manpower  train- 
programs,  which  have  an  element  of 
national  and  State  coordination,  we 
likely  to  have  tighter  and  more  effi- 
cietit  administration. 

might  Interest  both  Senators  to 
knAw  that,  on  Representative  Perkins' 
ini  iative,  we  wrote  in  a  rather  important 
section  with  respect  to  rural  areas,  in 
we  gave  the  opportunity  for  prime 
pc^nsorship,  in  respect  of  just  such  pro- 
to  rural  areas,  designated  by  the 
which  have  had  substantial 
ouSmigration  and  high  unemployment. 
I  think  we  were  cognizant  of  what  the 

has  in  mind. 
Ir.    ALLEN.    How    many    additional 
public  employees  would  be  enabled  to  be 
employed  at  all  levels,  imder  the  terms 
the  bill? 

.  NELSON.  One  hundred  thousand 

the  first  year.  I  have  a  breakdown; 

000  is  a  minimum,  to  180,000,  it  is 

recollection,  in  the  next  fiscal  year; 

at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  it  is 

,000. 

ALLEN.  On  up  as  high  as  300,000 
adjiational  public  employees. 

^r.  NELSON.  If  all  the  money  were 
ppropriated. 

r.  ALLEN.  And  that  is  only  one-third 
the  bill,  I  believe.  Is  that  correct? 
JAVTTS.  Not  the  add-on. 
ALLEN.  One-third  of  the  area  of 
bill.  The  other  is  training  for  private 
eniployment;  the  other  is  actual  employ- 
m<nt  in  private  enterprise. 

klr.   NELSON.   The   categorical   pro- 
the  manpower  training  programs, 
the  public  service  employment  pro- 
are    one-third    each,    with    the 
having  the  authority  to  trans- 
25  percent,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
could  reduce  the  one-third  to  one- 
foirth  for  each  title. 

Av.  ALLEN.  Are  jobs  available  for  all 
th  ise  people  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
bil  .ions  of  dollars  to  train,  when  we  have 
all  lost  6  percent  of  our  work  force  un- 
en  ployed  at  the  present  time? 

*Ir.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
\li.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
At.  JAVITS.  That  is  what  I  was  try- 
to  point  out  before.  Perhaps  I  did 
make  myself  clear. 
The  slots  are  available.  They  cannot 
filled  because  of  lack  of  money.  So 
do  have  the  paradox  of  having  public 
underemployment  in  terms  of 
needs  and  Individual  unem- 
ployment. That  is  what  this  seeks  to  try 
fill  in  to  some  extent.  But  we  are 
debling  there  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  terms  of  urunet  public  needs, 
just  the  limitations  of  this  bill,  which 
no  way  will  meet  the  whole  need.  We 
.e  empty  slots  in  municipalities,  coun- 
and  States  which  cannot  be  filled 
befcause  they  do  not  have  the  money  for 
th?m. 

VIr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
^Ir.    STENNIS.    Is    that   all   Federal 
mi  mey  that  is  going  to  pay  the  cost  of 
fil  ing  these  slots? 

VIr.  JAVITS.  No.  These  are  all  joint 
St  ite-Federal  programs. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Eighty-twenty;  no  more 
than  80-percent  Federal  share. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understand  It, 
there  either  must  be  a  hundred  thousand 
people  or  it  must  be  demonstrated  that 
it  is  a  rural  area  that  has  had  a  sub- 
stantial exodus  of  population,  plus  em- 
ployment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  must  be  a  city 
which  is  75.000,  or  an  aggregation  of 
counties  or  cities  which  are  100,000.  This 
does  not  mean  one  place,  but  an  ag- 
gregation of  places  which  total  that 
population.  The  other  areas  which  do 
not  qualify  imder  either  standard  are 
not  neglected.  They  Just  become  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State.  This  is  really 
a  question  of  who  administers  the  pro- 
gram. If  It  Is  a  75,000  area,  It  can  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor  in  that  area.  If 
it  is  a  100,000  area,  it  can  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  county  executive  in  that 
100,000  area.  If  it  is  outside  either  area, 
it  is  administered  by  the  State. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  small  vil- 
lages In  my  State  that  have  5,000  or 
6,000  people,  with  85-percent  imem- 
ployment,  be  eligible? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  under  the  fourth 
proviso — to  wit,  "any  imit  or  combina- 
tion of  units,  without  regard  to  popula- 
tion, in  rural  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary,"  and  so  forth,  which  have  a 
heavy  outmlgration  and  high  imem- 
ployment,  or,  if  they  are  not  rural  areas, 
they  would  be  a  concern  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  which  would  have  its  own 
plan. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  State  of 
Alaska  receive  assistance  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  if  It  qualifies.  It  can 
qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  for  those 
areas.  So,  really,  there  Is  not  an  area  that 
can  be  out  of  the  bill.  It  Is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  who  runs  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  divert 
the  25  percent  applies  to  title  I  through 
title  rv  and  does  not  apply  to  the  cate- 
gorical grants  in  title  V.  We  were  espe- 
cially concerned  to  tie  In  the  formula 
appropriations  for  the  special  program 
in  Indian  and  migrant  and  biUngual. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  let  me  make  this 
statement  for  purposes  of  clarifying  the 
legislative  history. 

The  bill  provides  for  reserving  funds 
for  programs  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Indians  for  manpower  pro- 
grams, on  the  basis  of  their  proportion  of 
low  income  population.  Section  553  of  the 
conference  agreement  makes  clear  that 
so  long  as  the  purposes  of  the  title  V  pro- 
grams for  Indians,  migrants,  as  well  as 
bilingual  and  older  workers  programs  are 
met.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  take  into  account  that  persons 
eligible  for  this  special  assistance — for 
example,  Indians — are  receiving  assist- 


ance meeting  such  purposes  under  one 
part  of  the  act,  so  that  the  same  recipi- 
ent of  services  would  not  have  to  be 
counted  under  more  than  one  provision 
of  the  act. 

In  specific  response  to  the  question  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  asked, 
the  general  authority  in  section  4 1  b)  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  discretion  to  reduce 
any  allocation  by  25  percent  and  transfer 
it  to  another  program  under  the  act,  is 
not  Intended  to  allow  the  reservation  of 
funds  for  the  Indian,  migrant,  bilingual, 
and  older  workers  programs  to  be  re- 
duced by  such  25  percent.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  section  553  of  the  conference 
agreement  makes  clear  that  the  calcula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  special  reserva- 
tions of  fimds  are  not  subject  to  the  25- 
percent  transferability  provision. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  very  complete  response  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  more  questions,  if  I  may, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

What  is  the  total  over  all  authoriza- 
tion for  the  three  aspects  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  bill,  as  it  left  the 
House,  had  an  authorization  of  S7.5  bil- 
lion for  the  4-year  period.  The  bill,  as  it 
left  the  Senate,  had  an  authorization  of 
$12  billion.  The  conference  committee 
reduced  the  Senate  authorization  from 
$12  billion  to  $9.5  billion  for  the  4-year 
period. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  of  that  would 
be  allocated  to  providing  these  300,000 
jobs  in  the  pubUc  service? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  authorized  maxi- 
mum, if  the  appropriations  act  appropri- 
ated the  full  authorization  plus  the  add- 
ons, would  be  $4,5  billion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $4.5  billion  for  the  public 
service  jobs? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  then  how  much  would 
be  provided  for  training  for  possibly 
nonexistent  jobs? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  the  training  of  service 
jobs  that  may  not  be  in  being  or  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  NELSON.  $5  billion  over  the 
period. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $5  billion.  Then,  how 
much  for  the  third  aspect  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  total?  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  has  to  be  an  an- 
nual review  by  the  prime  sponsor  of  the 
employees  in  a  public  employee  training 
slot.  The  language  would  encourage 
training  for  promotion  within  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  training  for  movement 
Into  the  private  service.  That  Is  the  ob- 
jective sought. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  withhold 
that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request?  I  have  one 
more  question  to  ask. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  intend  to  speak  about  this 
at  length?  I  want  to  find  out 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
it  be  passed  over  so  we  can  get  to  the 
railroad  legislation.  That  would  be  my 
wish,  and  then  we  can  go  back  to  that 
again. 

Mr.  NELSON.  After  the  railroad  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  be  glad  to  finish 
this  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  withdraw 
this  conference  report  and  get  to  the 
other  business  because  if  this  is  going  to 
take  too  long 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  more  question.  I  ask  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  come  up 
again  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tonight.  If  not  to- 
night, then  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  want  some  time 
to  discuss  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a  privileged 
motion.  It  could  come  up  at  any  time, 
but  we  should  get  to  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  my  thought,  too, 
to  go  on  to  the  railroad  legislation  and 
give  us  a  little  time  to  study  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  maybe  there  is  something  un- 
clear about  it.  The  public  service  aspects 
of  the  program  are  fundamentally  the 
same  as  when  they  left  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept $2V2  billion  was  cut  out  of  the  au- 
thorization. The  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  voted  for  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  Senate.  We  took  money  away  from 
the  public  service. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  a  mistake  on 
my  part  which  I  want  to  rectify  on  this 
vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
might  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  we  changed  something. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  that  it  was 
cut  down. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  question.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  public  service  training  that  would  be 
done  is  for  the  purpose  of  training  in- 
dividuals to  serve  as  peace  oflBcers  or 
police  oflQcers 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  the  public  safety 
field,  sanitary  field,  hospital  and  health 
services,  transportation,  in  parks,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  depending  upon  what 
the  needs  of  the  cities,  counties,  and 
States  are — what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  recall  it,  we  pro- 
vided for  the  training  of  police  officers 
under  one  of  the  crime  bills  which  was 
passed  earlier  this  session;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  passed  something 
but  I  do  not  know  the  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  that  we 
passed  something.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator  does  not  have  that  information 
with  him  now  at  his  fingertips,  but  I  hope 
that  he  will  get  it  before  we  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  unemployment  level  nearing  the  6 


percent  mark,  all  of  us  are  mindful  of 
the  importance  of  the  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970.  This 
bill  marks  the  concern  and  commitment 
of  Congress  with  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  imder  employment  that 
face  a  growing  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

I  believe  we  owe  special  recognition  to 
the  outstanding  personal  achievement  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  nurtur- 
ing this  bill  to  fruition.  He  has  shown 
a  dedication  to  the  principles  embodied 
in  S.  3867  and  has  invested  countless 
hours  and  endless  energies  in  seeing 
those  principles  molded  into  legislative 
form.  This  bill  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Senator's  judgment  and  commit- 
ment, and,  not  in  the  least,  persistence. 

The  contributions  of  the  minority  in 
subcommittee,  committee  and  confer- 
ence dehberations  also  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  Senator  from  New  York 
participated  vigorously  in  every  stage, 
and  many  of  the  provisions  and  ideas 
contained  in  the  final  bill  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Senator's  and  his  colleagues 
of  the  minority. 

Each  title  of  the  Manpower  bill  con- 
tains important  and  groundbreaking 
provisions.  Title  I  deals  comprehensively 
with  delivery  of  manpower  services.  Title 
II  provides  for  employment  upgrading 
and  title  HI  represents  the  begirming  of 
a  Federal  commitment  to  public  service 
employment.  Title  IV  clarifies  and  makes 
important  contributions  in  the  area  of 
Federal  responsibilities  and  special  works 
and  training  programs.  And  title  V  sets 
up  special  categories  of  programs  where 
the  Federal  Government  recognizes  the 
need  for  and  commits  itself  to  specially 
designed  and  administered  programs  for 
Indian,  migrant,  bilingual,  and  older 
workers. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
here  to  point  out  that  the  special  sec- 
tion relating  to  Indian  manpower  pro- 
grams may  represent  the  most  far- 
reaching  legislation  for  Indians  of  the 
91st  Congress.  Two  significant  principles 
are  established:  First,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  deal  directly 
with  Indians — it  will  administer  Indian 
programs  directly  and  will  not  abandon 
its  special  relationship  to  Indians  by  go- 
ing exclusively  through  States  or  other 
general  prime  sponsors.  Second,  a  spe- 
cific allocation  of  funds,  based  on  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total  appropriation  for 
Federal  manpower  services  and  pro- 
grams, is  set  aside  and  earmarked  for 
Indian  programs  and  projects.  This  is 
the  first  such  set-aside  for  Indians  to  ap- 
pear in  general  Federal  programing. 

Other  important  aspects  of  the  Indian 
provision  are : 

Special  Indian  manpower  programs 
will  be  available  net  only  to  Federal  res- 
er\'ations,  but  also  to  non-Federal  tribes, 
Alaska  natives,  and  groups  of  Indians  in 
urban  areas ; 

Full-time  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  knowledgeable  of  Indian  man- 
power and  employment  problems,  will 
be  designated  responsibility  for  program 
development,  coordination,  information, 
and  evaluation; 

A  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Council,  composed  of  a  majority  of  In- 
dian members,  will  be  established  to  re- 


port to  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  concerning  problems 
and  pohcies  relating  to  Indian  man- 
power and  employment; 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have  no 
authority  to  reduce  or  divert  any  part 
of  the  fixed  percentage  of  funds  allocated 
under  the  Indian  provision  to  non-In- 
dian programs.  Discretionary  powers 
given  the  Secretary  to  divert  funds  from 
other  individual  titles  of  the  bill  do  not 
extend  to  title  V,  contaiioing  the  Indian 
provision  and  other  special  catagories. 

Under  the  formula  for  allocating  funds 
under  S.  3867,  about  4  percent  of  the 
total  manpower  funds — or  $80,000,000 
per  year — should  be  available  for  special 
Indian  programs.  This  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  funds  expended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Congress  has  at  last  pro- 
vided for  a  meaningful  approach  to  the 
employment  problems  of  American  In- 
dians, and  most  importantly,  it  has  pro- 
vided substantial  funding  and  flexibility 
to  back  up  its  good  sentiments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  would 
allow  me,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  conference 
report  be  laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Before  doing  so.  If  I  may, 
may  I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill 
whether  it  is  contemplated  that  the  con- 
ference report,  which  I  understand  is 
some  65  pages  long,  is  going  to  be  printed 
and  made  available  to  Members  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  printed  here  in 
proofs,  and  is  available. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  has  not  been  distrib- 
uted, so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  the  desks  of  Senators. 
Would  there  be  any  opportunity  for  us  to 
study  the  report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  excerpts 
from  section  304  of  the  conference  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  response  to 
the  specific  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  That  section  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing condition  for  an  application  for 
financial  assistance  for  public  service  em- 
ployment programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sbc.  304.  .  .  . 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  jobs  which 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  in- 
dividuals Involved,  whether  In  the  public  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  is  an 
anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide 
participants    with    self-development    skills. 
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nothing  conUlned  In  this  paragraph 
be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or 
icatlons  for  whom  the  foregoing  goals 
aot  feasible  or  appropriate; 
)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
to  persons  who  have  participated  in 
training  programs  for  whom  em- 
jjinent  opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
immediately  available; 
)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partlcl- 
,  including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
programs  to  prepare  the  participants 
their  job  responsibilities; 
)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
needs; 
2)  procedures  for  an  annual  review  by 
ippropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each 
per;  on  employed  In  a  public  service  Job 
under  this  title:  and  procedures  pursuant  to 
whlph.  In  the  event  that  any  such  partlcl- 
and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the 
iclpant's  current  employment  situation 
not  provide  sufBclent  prospects  for  ad- 
or  suitable  continued  employ- 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  employ- 
me*t  or  training  opportunities  providing 
sucji  prospects,  and  the  participant  shall  be 
appropriate  assistance  In  securing 
In  the  opportunity  which  he 
after  appropriate  counseling; 
14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  shall, 
appropriate,  maintain  or  provide 
linkages  with  upgrading  and  other  programs 
un<  er  this  Act.  and  other  Federal  or  fed- 
ly  supported  manpower  programs  for  the 
of: 

A)  providing  those  p>ersons  employed 
unqer  the  agreement  who  want  to  pursue 

with  the  employer,  or  In  the  same  or 
similar  work  as  that  performed  under  the 
nt  with  opportunities  to  do  so  and 
to  And  permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers 
m    hat  field:  and 

B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
whi  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent 
car  lers  In  such  field,  with  opportunities  to 
see  c.  prepare  themselves  for,  and  obtain 
wo:  k  In  other  fields: 

llr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rer  ew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

'  "he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fro  m  Montana  to  set  aside  the  conference 
ret  ort?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ore  ered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  248— 
( )RIGINAL  JOINT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
I'ORTED  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
'  'EMPORARY  PROHIBITION  OF 
!  ITRIKES  OR  LOCKOUTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  CURRENT  RAIL- 
VAY  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DIS- 
>UTE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1426) 

At.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
ted  an  original  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
248)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
prfchibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  with 
re:  pect  to  the  current  railway  labor- 
mi.nagement  dispute,  and  submitted  a 
rei  )ort  thereon,  which  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EltlERGENCY      RAILROAD      STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 

VIr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
se:id  to  the  desk  an  original  resolution 
wl  lich  I  have  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tei  f  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ask 
fo  •  its  immediate  consideration. 

rhe  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
re  solution  will  be  stated. 


The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  248 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  temporary 

prohibition   of   strikes   or   lockouts    with 

respect  to  the  current  railway  labor-man- 
agement dispute 

Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  West- 
em,  and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference 
Committees  and  certain  of  their  employees 
represented  by  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  AlrUne 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press and  Station  Employees  (BRAC),  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees; Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
and  Bartenders  International  Union  threat- 
ens essential  transportation  services  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  the  national 
Interest,  including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices be  maintained;   and 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  lor  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have 
not  resulted  In  settlement  of  the  dispute; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  essential  to  security 
and  continuity  of  transportation  services  by 
such  carriers;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives in  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
prefers  solutions  reached  through  collec- 
tive bargaining;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Numbered  178  for 
settlement  of  this  dispute  did  not  result  in 
a  settlement:  Now,  therefore.  In  order  to 
encourage  these  parties  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall 
apply  and  be  extended  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  the  above  dispute,  so 
that  no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall 
be  made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Conference  and  the 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Southeastern  Car- 
riers Conference  Committees  or  by  their  em- 
ployees, In  the  conditions  out  of  which  such 
dispute  arose  prior  to  12:01  antemeridian 
of  February  6,  1971. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  joint  resolution  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress.  If  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  CorLference  Committees  and 
their  employees; 

(2)  such  recommendations  for  a  proposed 
solution  of  the  dispute  described  In  this 
joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If 
the  dispute  has  not  been  settled;  and 

(3)  A  detailed  proposal  for  the  partial 
operation  of  railroads  affected  by  the  dispute 
described  in  this  joint  resolution  Including 
along  therewith  any  proposals  by  the  car- 
riers or  employee  representatives  concerned, 
so  as  to  assure  transportation  services  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense,  health,  and 
safety. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of  all 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  resolution  shall  be  increased  by 
five  per  centum  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1970,  and  by  32  cents  per  hour  effective  as 
of  November  1,  1970.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  prevent  any  change  made  by  agreement 
m  the  Increases  In  rates  of  pay  provided 
pursua,nt  to  this  section. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare began  hearings  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning  on  the  railroad  emergency  dis- 
pute. We  have  heard  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  gave  us  the  benefit  of  the 
administration's  views.  We  had  letters 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
indicating  that  if  a  strike  of  the  Nation's 
railroads  tonight  at  12:01  a.m.  were  to  be 
called  by  the  railroad  unions  it  would 
create  a  national  emergency.  We  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  dispute — the  four  unions 
involved,  represented  by  their  negotia- 
tors, the  UTU,  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Airline  Clerks,  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees,  and  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees,  and  Bartenders  Un- 
ion, as  well  as  the  views  of  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference, which  represents  the  120-odd 
class  1  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  be  helpful  in  getting  the  Senate 
to  come  to  order,  particularly  so  that  we 
may  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  saying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order,  so  that  Sen- 
ators may  hear  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Senators  and  other  personnel  wiU  please 
take  theii-  seats. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  has  decided,  in  agreement 
with  the  administration,  that  in  the  time 
limitations  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  it  it  cannot  in  good  conscience 
study  all  the  implications  and  effects  of 
a  bill  on  the  merits  and  could  not  report 
a  bill  to  the  Senate  which  would  per- 
manently resolve  this  dispute.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  is  recommending 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt,  a  resolution  which  will  extend  the 
period  in  which  neither  party  can  change 
the  status  quo  insofar  as  work  stoppage 
is  concerned;  that  is,  there  will  be  neither 
a  strike  nor  a  lockout  until  February  6, 
1971.  During  that  time  I  hope  that  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem  can  be  arrived  at, 
and  I  further  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion and  perhaps  even  the  President  will 
take  an  active  part  in  insuring  that  free 
collective  bargaining  can  work  in  the 
railroad  industry. 

This  resolution  would  not  prohibit  the 
parties  from  continuing  their  nego- 
tiations in  their  efforts  to  reach  an  equi- 
table settlement.  It  woiUd  prohibit, 
though,  the  stoppage  of  the  railroads  and 
the  transportation  system  of  this  coun- 
try tmtil  February  6,  1961. 

I  believe  in  free  collective  bargaining 
and  the  right  of  labor  and  management 
to  agree  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  hear  the  speaker,  there  is  so 
much  noise  in  the  corner  over  here.  I 
suggest  that  those  who  must  hold  conver- 
sations go  Into  the  cloak  room,  which  is 
provided  for  that  purpose. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 
All  conversations  in  the  rear  of  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  will  cease  so  that  Senators 
may  hear  the  dialog  concerning  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
congressional  compulsion  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  is  the  first 
step  toward  congressional  determination 
of  wages,  prices,  and  the  profits  of  our 
economy.  Our  country  has  grown  to  be 
the  mightiest  in  the  world  based  upon  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Neither  manage- 
ment nor  the  workers  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances want  congressional  interven- 
tion. But  a  general  railroad  strike  has 
been  ordered  tonight  at  12:01  a.m. 

The  workers  have  a  right  to  strike  ab- 
sent legislative  intervention  by  the  Con- 
gress. Since  the  wage  level  under  which 
they  had  previously  worked  and  since  the 
terms  that  control  the  amount  of  wages 
they  receive  expired  on  January  1  of  this 
year,  negotiations  have  gone  on  and 
dragged  out  through  the  different  boards 
and  Anally  with  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  the  committee 
in  fairness  that  if  we  deny  the  workers 
their  right  to  strike,  we  should  provide 
some  recompense  so  as  to  compensate 
them  for  having  robbed  them  of  their 
only  weapon. 

In  addition,  to  setting  a  date  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1971,  the  committee  has  decided 
that  the  retroactive  pay  provisions  which 
were  recommended  to  the  parties  by 
Presidential  Board  No.  178  should  go  into 
immediate  effect.  This  resolution  and 
report,  therefore,  contains  a  section 
which  provides  for  an  increase  of  5  per- 
cent for  all  workers  covered  by  the  dis- 
pute effective  January  1,  1970,  and  a 
32-cent-per-hour  increase  effective  No- 
vember 1,  1970. 

After  the  second  step  goes  into  effect, 
there  would  be  between  a  13  and  a  13y2- 
percent  overall  general  increase. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  that  the 
Congress  receive  a  report  from  the  Pres- 
ident no  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  no  strike  no  lock-out 
provision. 

Accordingly,  a  provision  is  included  in 
the  resolution  providing  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  within  15  days  after 
the  expiration  of  this  resolution : 

First,  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  National  Railway  La- 
bor Conference  and  the  Eastern,  Western 
and  Southeastern  ""vriers  Conference 
Committees  and  the  *•  employees; 

Second,  .'=>ich  recc  "mendations  for  a 
proposed  section  of  the  dispute  described 
in  this  joint  resolutior.  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, if  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled;  and 

Third,  a  detailed  proposal  for  the  par- 
tial operation  of  railroads  affected  by 
the  dispute  described  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion including  along  therewith  any  pro- 
posals by  the  carriers  or  employee  repre- 
sentatives concerned,  so  as  to  assure 
transportation  services  necessary  to  the 
national  defense,  health,  and  safety. 

It  is  the  committees  hope  that  the  re- 
port which  the  President  sends  to  Con- 
gress will  indicate  that  the  dispute  wUl 


be  settled  at  that  time.  However,  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  committees  belief  that  the 
Congress  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
information  requested  of  the  President 
so  that  it  may  have  time  to  consider  leg- 
islative alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  passed  a 
resolution  that  is  now  at  the  desk.  It  dif- 
fers with  the  Senate  resolution  In  two 
particulars  only. 

The  House  resolution  postpones  any 
change  of  status  insofar  as  lockouts  or 
strikes  or  work  stoppages  are  concerned 
until  the  first  of  March. 

The  resolution  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  as  introduced,  provided 
for  45  days  of  freeze  of  the  present  con- 
ditions imtil  the  23d  of  January. 

The  Senate  resolution  postpones  that 
date  of  expiration  until  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  House  resolution  which  is  at  the 
desk  postpones  it  until  the  first  of  March. 

The  wage  provisions  in  the  House  and 
Senate  resolutions  are  identical,  and  pro- 
vide that  these  men  shall  be  paid  these 
wages  during  the  period  the  resolution  is 
in  effect. 

There  are  two  differences  in  the  Senate 
resolution.  One  is  the  expiration  date  and 
the  second  is  the  Kennedy-Javits  amend- 
ment which  we  have  just  noted  concern- 
ing the  three  points  that  the  President 
shall  report  to  Congress  no  later  than  15 
days  before  the  expiration  date  of  the 
resolution,  the  recommendations  and  re- 
ports which  I  have  read  here. 

Those  are  the  two  points  of  difference 
between  the  resolution  I  have  just  sent 
to  the  desk  and  the  House  resolution 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  im- 
derstand  correctly  that  the  wage  pro- 
visions are  apparently  in  two  stages,  a 
5-percent  increase  effective  January  1. 
1970  and  a  32-cent-per-hour  increase 
effective  November  1,  1970? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  added  a  13-percent-an- 
hour  increase. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  that  date? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  November  1, 
1970. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Are  those  provisions 
identical  to  the  findings  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Board? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  are  identi- 
cal so  far  as  wages  are  concerned.  The 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  recom- 
mended these  wage  provisions  now. 
There  are  other  recommendations  in  the 
future.  We  did  not  cover  that.  Also,  along 
with  the  Emergency  Board  recommenda- 
tions there  were  certain  very  complicated 
work  rules.  We  did  not  include  any  work 
rules  in  this. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
saying  is  that  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  Is  that  we  put  into  effect  the 
wage  increases  recommended  by  the 
Presidential  Board  up  through  the  pres- 
ent period. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Up  untU  this 
resolution  expires. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  these 
other  recommendations  of  the  Presiden- 


tial Board  regarding  certain  working 
conditions  are  not  covered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  are  not 
touched.  The  part  that  operates  in  futuro 
as  to  what  kind  of  work  they  will  have 
is  not  covered. 

A  Presidential  Board  Is  provided  for 
November  1, 1971.  We  did  not  try  to  make 
it  operate  in  futuro,  beyond  the  expira- 
tion date  of  this  resolution.  Nor  did  we 
try  to  write  these  complicated  work  rules 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  has  time 
to  consider. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  heard  testimony  of  all  the 
interested  parties.  Can  he  tell  us  whether 
there  was  any  indication  that  the  reason 
why  the  parties  could  not  get  together 
and  the  reason  why  we  are  faced  with 
this  resolution  are  mainly  centered  over 
the  future  increases  and  the  work  rules 
or  are  centered  over  what  Is  contained  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
they  are  centered  in  futuro  on  the  work 
rules.  That  is  the  big  point. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  dispute 
as  to  wages.  There  are  four  different 
groups.  They  are  not  all  identical  situa- 
tions. One  group  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  wages.  Other  groups  would  have 
accepted  the  wages  except  for  the  work 
rules,  which  mean  a  change  in  working 
conditions  and  a  lessened  number  of 
employees.  Some  employees  would  get 
more  money  but  there  would  be  fewer 
workers.  It  is  very  complicated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
committee's  feeling  that  if  we  take  this 
action  there  will  be  sufficient  incentive 
on  both  sides  to  warrant  a  real  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  regarding  the 
future  wages  and  the  work  rules  by  the 
time  the  present  resolution  expires? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  did  not  go  into  all  of  the  details  of  the 
dispute  during  the  hearings.  We  did  not 
have  time  to  consider  the  things  that 
this  Board  has  considered  for  months. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  There  would 
be  a  reasonable  hope.  We  hope  they  will 
settle  it.  But  whether  that  is  a  reason- 
able hope,  I  do  not  know. 

These  people  have  been  working  on 
this  for  some  time.  The  union  claimed 
some  time  in  1969  that,  due  to  inflation 
and  everyone's  wages  going  up,  they  were 
due  an  increase.  They  wanted  an  in- 
crease in  wages.  Tliis  has  been  going  on, 
I  believe,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  have  no  way  of  stating.  I  have  no 
realistic  information  as  to  whether  they 
will  accept  the  conditions.  This  is  a  stop- 
gap resolution  to  keep  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads going  while  we  hope  they  will 
continue  negotiations. 

We  had  word  that  they  were  making 
some  progress  when  the  time  expired. 
All  the  time  allowed  by  law  for  the 
Emergency  Board  has  expired.  Many 
steps  are  provided  by  law.  This  has 
dragged  out  through  the  year.  These  are 
intermediate  steps. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  were  any 
indications  given  by  any  witnesses  that  if 
this  resolution  were  adopted  it  would 
impair  negotiations? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  had  no  in- 
dication of  that.  We  would  not  have 
recommended  it  if  we  had. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  were  there 
any  Indications  by  any  witnesses  before 
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th  !  committee  that  the  adoption  of  this 
rc!  olution  would  help  the  negotiations? 
\ir.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
lo  not  know.  Those  fellows  are  pretty 
negotiators,  the  railroads  and 
>or  both.  One  does  not  find  them  mak- 
any  admissions  that  the  lawyers 
1  admissions  against  interest. 
Apparently  no  member  of  the  staff  re- 
Is  anyone.  I  do  not  recall  anyone  ad- 
mitting anything. 

Hr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  from  the 
stjndpoint  of   the  committee  and  the 
copimittee  report  to  the  Senate,  we  do 
know,  by  virtue  of  the  testimony  the 
took  from  the  various  witnesses, 
whether  adoption  of  this  resolution  would 
p  or  hinder  negotiations. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  resolution  Is 
a  settlement  resolution.  We  did  not 
Into  It  deep  enough  to  know  the  nu- 

of  all  the  parties. 

Ve  have  a  stopgap  resolution  to  keep 

railroads  rolling  with  what  we  think 

fairness  to  both  sides,  but  which  is 

probably  not  acceptable  to  either  side.  I 

not  think  either  side  wants  It.  They 

4nt    to    negotiate    to    their    ultimate 
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3ut  we  have  come  up  with  something 
In  the  brief  time  we  had  today.  The  Sec- 
re  ary  of  Labor  said  he  went  into  this 
mi  itter  for  the  first  time  and  had  nego- 
tl£  tors  working  on  December  7  when  the 
sti  ike  was  called,  and  it  was  submitted  to 
Congress  yesterday. 

fJe  worked  under  tremendous  difflcul- 
ties  of  time  limitations.  We  did  not  at- 
tefipt  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  substi- 
e  ourselves  for  the  emergency  board, 
wage  board,  or  the  mediation  board, 
did  not  attempt  to  do  that.  We  do 
an  emergency  resolution  to  keep  the 
railroads  rolling.  We  hope  that  the  pro- 
vi<  ions  of  the  resolution  banning  a  strike 
midnight  will  be  observed.  We  feel  that 
would  be  observed  by  the  union  ofiB- 
,  but  the  working  men  all  over  the 
cojmtry  saw  what  happened  in  connec- 
with  the  postal  workers,  who  were 
Government  employees,  when  they  struck 
got  higher  wages. 
5o  we  hope  that  with  these  two  matters 
there,  some  measure  of  relief  from 
wages  and  future  negotiations  open 
them  so  that  this  Is  not  final,  this 
will  keep  the  railroads  rolling. 
VIr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
has  said  but  I  do  not  think  the 
quite  responded  to  my  point.  I 
kriow  the  Senator  was  not  avoiding  what 
nm  seeking  to  find  out. 
VIr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  not  avold- 
the  Senator. 
"At.  miller.  I  want  to  find  out 
wl  ether  the  Senator  can  tell  us  whether 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 
ba;ed  on  the  testimony  It  received  from 
all  the  witnesses,  that  adoption  of  this 
re  lolutlon  will  help  or  hinder  further 
ne  ?otlations. 

i^r.  YARBOROUGH.  This  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
m  ttee.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  members  of 
th;  committee  who  heard  the  witnesses 
and  formed  an  evaluation.  I  do  not  think 
It  Rill  hurt  future  negotiations,  but  it  Is 
not  a  settlement.  We  did  not  attempt 
to  take  the  place  of  an  expert  board. 

VIr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

\Jix.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  only  reason  the  carriers  agreed 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board  is  that  there  were  recom- 
mendations Involving  changes  in  the 
work  rules.  That  Is  the  only  reason  the 
carriers  agreed  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Emergency  Board. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  proposal  the 
committee  reported  certainly  is  not  In 
the  interest  of  further  negotiations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment.  I  do  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Not 
being  a  member  of  the  committee  most 
of  us  have  not  heard  the  testimony.  We 
have  read  statements  in  the  newspapers, 
but  we  have  not  heard  the  testimony  and 
that  is  why  I  asked  whether  any  wit- 
nesses, whether  they  were  management 
or  labor,  indicated  that  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  would  hurt  or  help 
negotiations. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  my  opinion 
it  helps.  But  the  representatives  of  man- 
agement and  labor  were  full  negotiators. 
They  were  not  saying,  "If  you  do  this  it 
will  do  this."  But  I  personally  believe  it 
will  help.  They  are  real  professional 
negotiators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  MURPHY,  and 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  are  the  four 
unions  Involved?  Does  the  record  show 
what  they  are? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  They  are 
the  United  Transportation  Union,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press and  Station  Employees,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employ- 
ees; and  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  wages  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Emergency  Board  and  it 
was  not  that  which  was  demanded  by 
either  the  unions  or  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No,  the.se  wages 
are  not  what  management  or  labor 
wanted.  This  is  not  all  that  was  recom- 
mended. This  is  not  all  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Emergency  Board. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand.  Was  the 
recommendation  of  the  able  committee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  a 
unanimous  recommendation? 
'  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No,  it  was  not  a 
imanlmous  recommendation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
state  for  the  Record  what  the  figures 
were? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  voted  on  each 
amendment.  On  each  amendment  there 
was  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  on  the  report  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  final  vote 
was  12  to  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
knows  we  do  not  disclose  the  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  debated  over 
three  different  dates:  The  Presidential 


date,  the  date  in  the  House,  and  this 
date.  We  had  several  compromise  dates 
The  Kennedy-Javits  amendment  was 
changed  four  times  and  widely  discussed 
in  committee.  Changes  were  recom- 
mended in  the  rate  provisions  but  we 
finally  adopted  a  provision  identical  with 
the  House  provision  on  the  increases  in 
rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  two  points  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  have  been  answered:  First,  that 
the  rate  of  wage  increase  that  would  be 
effective  if  the  bill  be  passed  Is  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Emergency  Board  set 
up  by  the  President  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  not  rates  urged 
by  either  the  workmen  or  the  railroads 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  working  men  came  to 
my  ofiQce  complaining  how  imjust  these 
are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Second,  the  commit- 
tee was  not  unanimous  in  its  report  but 
was  divided  12  to  4  for  the  favorable  re- 
port which  Is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Since  I  was  one  of 
those  In  disagreement  with  the  report, 
I  would  like  to  explain  my  reasons  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  have  complete  sympathy  with  the 
problems  of  the  railroad  workers.  I  think 
their  case  Is  a  valid  one.  I  think  their 
representatives  have  been  maybe  ne- 
glectful over  the  past  years.  I  think 
these  wages  and  working  conditions 
should  have  been  brought  to  a  head. 
However,  in  discussing  this  resolution, 
my  objection  to  the  injection  of  the 
wages  and  the  conditions  stems  from 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  proper  for  Congress  to  enter  Into 
labor  negotiations  in  settling  wage 
scales,  and  that  is  what  this  amounts  to. 

This  might  be  considered  compulsory 
arbitration  by  some.  As  an  old  labor 
man  I  would  be  very  apt  to  call  It  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress is  saying,  "You  must  pay  x  dol- 
lars, and  you  must  accept  i  dollars." 

In  my  judgment,  this  might  very  well 
Impede  the  progress  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. I  think  it  sets  a  very  dangerous 
precedent. 

That  was  the  basis  of  my  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  not  seeking  to 
bring  out  the  name  of  any  Senator  who 
is  for  or  against  this  bill  because  it  Is 
thorouglily  the  right  of  every  Senator  to 
vote  as  his  conscience  dictates  just  as  It 
will  be  when  w^e  come  to  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  was  relieved,  however,  to 
find  that  the  rate  of  wage  increase  sug- 
gested was  not  that  demanded  by  either 
of  the  contesting  parties — that  is,  the 
labor  organizations  or  the  railroads— 
but.  Instead,  was  the  rate  recommended 
by  the  Emergency  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  under  the  terms  of  the 
Rallv.ay  Labor  Act.  And  I  was  also  re- 
lieved to  hear  that  other  conditions  that 
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appeared  in  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Emergency  Board  are  not 
dealt  with  in  this  bill,  but  simply  the 
matter  of  fixing,  for  the  duration  of  this 
measure,  the  wage  that  is  recommended 
by  the  Presidential  Board. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
The  work  rules  are  very  complicated.  I 
think  it  would  take  a  permanent  board 
like  the  Emergency  Board  to  work  them 
out.  Ours  is  temporary,  and  the  day  the 
resolution  expires,  everything  in  it  dies 
with  the  expiration.  That  is  some  ap- 
peal for  both  sides  to  work  and  try  to 
reach  a  settlement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia have  thrown  light  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  agreed  to  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  about 
time  that  we  pierced  the  veU  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  because  we  all  say 
that  we  admire  and  respect  very  much 
the  right  of  unions  to  deal  with  employ- 
ers and  thereby  reach  agreement,  or  dis- 
agreement which  results  in  a  strike.  That 
is  fine  as  long  as  it  does  not  affect  any- 
body, but  as  soon  as  we  have  a  national 
emergency  which  emerges  from  a  rail- 
road strike,  immediately  the  Congress 
is  brought  in  to  terminate  it. 

In  the  resolution  which  is  before  us  we 
have  pretty  much  agreed  to  accept  what 
the  Presidential  fact  finding  board  pro- 
posed. In  other  words,  we  give  them  what 
they  are  willing  to  settle  for  if  the  work 
rules  are  not  changed.  The  work  rules 
are  the  nub  of  the  entire  negotiations, 
because  if  the  work  rxiles  are  left  alone, 
the  dollar  amounts  are  acceptable  to  the 
unions. 

I  understand  an  amendment  vill  be 
offered  which  provides  that  we  shall  also 
insist  on  the  work  rules.  I  shall  not  sup- 
port that  proposal,  either.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  compul- 
sory arbitration,  we  may  as  well  talk 
about  compulsory  arbitration  and  we 
may  as  well  pierce  this  veil  about  the 
collective  bargaining  of  imions. 

We  discussed  at  some  length  the  fact 
that  essential  services  will  be  carried  on. 
The  railroads  say  it  is  not  possible.  The 
unions  say  they  have  men  who  will  make 
It  possible.  I  question  it.  I  think  the  45 
day  or  the  first  of  March  provision,  as 
the  House  adopted  it.  simply  means  post- 
poning the  disaster  which  is  upon  us.  If 
we,  however,  adopt  the  pay  scale  and 
make  it  part  of  the  law,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  problem  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  will  continue.  The  railroads  will 
lose  on  their  work  orders  and  their  condi- 
tions of  work,  and  the  pay  scale  will  re- 
main. We  have,  in  fact,  succimibed  to  al- 
most blackmail  and  adopted  a  pay  scale 
which  the  railroads  say  they  cannot  live 
with  imless  the  work  rules  are  changed. 

If  we  are  simply  going  to  extend  the 
time  for  striking.  I  think  we  had  best 
bite  the  bullet  and  say,  "AU  right,  if 
there  is  no  agreement.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  compulsory  arbitration  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  and 
let  us  get  rid  of  the  fiction  that  they 


do  have  the  right  to  strike,  which  is 
their  right  to  bargain.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  involved  in  every  dispute 
from  here  on,  because  it  all  involves  the 
public  interest. 

I  voted  against  this  measure  in  com- 
mittee because  of  that  fact,  and  also 
because  there  is  hitched  to  it  a  biparti- 
san amendment  which  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  matters  to  the  commit- 
tee— which  I  feel  will  not  only  dis- 
close the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, but  also  I  question  whether  we 
should  be  directing  the  President  to  do 
anything.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  ask  the  President  to  jump  through 
a  bipartisan  hoop  by  disclosing  his  ac- 
tions, his  intentions,  and  his  assessment 
of  the  situation,  we  are  going  to  be  very 
unfair. 

So  unless  we  can  extend  it  by  leaving 
the  wages  and  conditions  alone,  I  think 
we  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
country. 

I  call  upon  them  to  enter  into  genu- 
ine negotiations,  but  I  also  submit  that 
there  will  never  be  genuine  negotiations 
as  long  as  the  sure  ball-out  Is  just 
around  the  corner. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  great  interest  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  he  made 
with  similar  eloquence  in  our  committee, 
and  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  fly  in  the 
face  of  both  history  and  reality. 

In  respect  of  the  remarks  cf  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  whom  I  regard  highly, 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  ended  previous 
disputes  in  the  railroad  field  by  pre- 
cisely this  means.  In  1963  we  ended  the 
firemen's  dispute  by  what  was  in  effect, 
although  we  dre-ssed  it  up  in  ether  words, 
compulsory  arbitration.  In  1967  we  re- 
quired mediation  of  the  shopcraft  dispute 
with  the  railroads  to  finality.  We  really 
gave  it  to  a  board  and  made  that  board's 
decision  final. 

Then  v/e  actually,  in  1970,  which  is 
only  this  year,  put  into  effect  an  agree- 
ment which  four  unions  made,  anc'.  made 
it  binding  on  all  six  unions,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  two  of  the  unions 
were  strongly  against  it. 

The  courts,  generally  speaking,  have 
sustained  this  authority  in  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  the  totality  of  the 
law  because  this  is  an  Industry  heavily 
impressed  with  the  public  interest,  be- 
cause we  have  a  right,  imder  the  com- 
merce clause,  or  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional health  and  safety  under  the  wel- 
fare clause,  to  deal  with  this  indus- 
try directly. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mits us,  rather  than  prevents  us,  from 
dealing  with  an  emergency  which  could 
bring  the  country  to  a  halt.  The  courts 
have  recognized  that,  and  we  have  to 
recognize  it. 

If  all  we  did  was  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion sent  to  us  by  the  administration,  we 
would  be  on  very,  very  soimd  ground, 
and  I  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  voice 
raised  here  against  it,  except  by  those 
who  felt  it  did  not  go  far  enough;  but 
we  have  in  two  respects  gone  somewhat 
beyond  the  administration's  position. 
Hence  the  deep  concern  expressed  on  the 
floor  by  m'\ny  Senators. 

So  the  Senate,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  we  deal  with  other  matters,  is  en- 


titled to  an  explanation  as  to  what  we 
did,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  explained,  and  why  we  did  it. 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  latter  sub- 
ject— why  we  did  it. 

First,  taking  the  amendment  which 
calls  for  a  report  from  the  President,  we 
do  that  all  the  time.  Our  statutes  are  re- 
plete with  exactly  this  catechism — that 
the  President  shall,  within  a  given  num- 
ber of  days,  report  on  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing.  We  know  very  well  if  the 
President  chose  not  to  honor  any  such 
statute,  even  though  it  says  "shall,"  there 
would  be  nothing  we  could  do  about  it. 
But  what  the  President  does,  as  Con- 
gress does,  is  try  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments, because.  Uke  the  President,  if 
Congress  chose,  we  could  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  halt. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  had  to  leave  the  com- 
mittee meeting.  At  the  time  I  left  the 
word  "report"  was  not  in  the  resolution. 
I  believe  the  word  was  "reconmienda- 
tion."  Is  the  word  now  "report"  or  "rec- 
ommendation"? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator  left 
the  meeting,  the  word  was  "report,"  and 
the  word  "report"  is  there  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  hear  it,  be- 
cause I  discussed  at  length  with  two 
Senators  the  matter  of  the  impropriety 
again  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  being  called  upon  to  make  a  set- 
tlement of  this  matter,  on  the  same 
basis  as  I  objected  to  getting  Into  the 
matter  of  wage  rates. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  words  are : 

Tlie  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  full  and  comprehensive  report  containing — 

And  then  we  make  the  specifications.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  any  Senator  on 
the  fioor  knows  that  on  legislation  which 
almost  any  committee  has  handled,  this 
constantly  happens.  We  have  it  in  foreign 
aid.  we  have  it  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, we  have  It  in  Agriculture,  we  have 
it  in  dozens  of  things.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  it;  but  we  all  know  that 
if  the  President  does  not  choose  to  honor 
it,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  make 
him  do  so. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  rest  of  the  language? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  shaU  go  over  it.  I 
do  not  know  what  point  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
difference  between  a  report  and  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  calls  for  a  report 
which  will  include  also  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  my  point.  I  ob- 
jected to  that,  as  the  Senator  knows.  I 
objected  to  that  in  the  committee,  and 
on  the  floor.  That  is  what  I  made  refer- 
ence to  when  I  first  rose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  did;  that  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Now  to  continue,  Mr.  President:  The 
reason  we  asked  for  this  report  15  days 
before  our  resolution  is  that  when  the 
strike  expires,  which  Is  February  6,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  version,  we  feel 
this  is  a  sterile  effort  unless  we  are  going 
to  have  the  hopes  of  a  settlement. 
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We  believe  that  by  bringing  about  a  re- 
pc  rt  on  the  question,  we  compel  all  the 
pixties  to  come  up  to  a  higher  plateau 
than  if  we  just  passed  the  resolution 
St  lying  the  strike,  and  In  45  days  we 
w(»uld  be  where  we  are  now.  They  can 
just  sit  with  their  hands  folded  and  do 
n(  tiling.  We  do  not  believe  they  will,  but 
th  is  puts  the  compulsion  on  them,  and  it 
gi  ^es  us  2  weeks  in  which  to  look  over 
w  lat  has  been  done. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S<nator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  let  me  finish  my 
tl-  ought. 

Finally,  the  final  item  of  this  amend- 
ment asks  that  the  President  report  to 
u;  a  detailed  proposal  for  the  partial  op- 
eration  of  the  railroads,  plus  any  pro- 
p(  sals  that  have  been  made  by  the  car- 
rii  irs  or  the  union. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  it  may  be 
that  we  would  then  conclude  that  this 
pioposal  is  good  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  and  defense, 
ai  d  we  will  not  need  any  further  resolu- 
ti(  ins.  The  administration  could  easily — 
ai  .d  I  think  that  is  probably  what  they 
w  11  do,  because  they  so  testified — report 
b£  ck  that  it  is  impracticable  to  operate 
tl  e  railroads  in  part.  But  we  cannot  take 
that  for  granted;  so  I  think  we  have  a 
ri  :ht  to  ask,  "Is  there  any  way  in  which 
wii  could  avoid  'resoluting'  further,  in 
01  der  to  stay  a  strike?" 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
there  is  any  way  in  which  negotiations 
C£i  n  continue  with  due  diligence  required, 
if  in  fact  the  unions  have  achieved  the 
p£  y  raise  which  they  expect  to  ultimately 
re:eive? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  will  have 
ar  effect  on  the  collective  bargaining,  but 
I  i  hall  deal  with  that  in  a  minute. 

That  is  the  second  big  point  in  ques- 
ti(  »n.  I  have  about  finished  with  the  first 
item,  which  is.  why  the  request  for  a 
reaort,  what  will  it  do,  and  why  is  it 
desirable? 

[  think  it  is  very  desirable.  I  have 
jo  ned  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
se  ;ts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  )  in  respect  to  it,  and 
I :  lope  the  Senate  will  sustain  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S(  nator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  that,  or  on  the  wait- 
in  I  period? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  on  the  Kennedy- 
Ja  vits  section. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  report  from  the 
PiESident  is  supposed  to  contain  such 
re  :ommendations  for  a  proposed  solu- 
ti(  n  of  the  dispute  as  he  deems  appro- 
pr  ate.  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  the 
spsnsors  had  in  mind,  whether  they  were 
th  inking  of  wage  rates,  rules  changes,  or 
m  !thodology. 

\lT.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  took  the 
w(  rd  out  of  my  mouth.  We  were  think- 
in?  of  methodology.  The  Board  has  ai- 
re idy  reported  what  it  thinks  would  be 
fa  r;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Presi- 
de nt  could  now  depart  from  that,  so  we 
ar;  thinking  of  methodology.  We  are 
taking  about  whether  he  wants  a  law 
or  what  he  wants  with  respect  to  this 
m  itter,  to  bring  it  to  a  resolution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  a.sked  the  question  be- 
caase  the  Senator  from  California  indi- 
cated some  concern  over  it,  and  I  would 


share  that  concern  if  we  expected  the 
President  to  come  over  here  and  say,  "I 
recommend  that  the  wages  be  so  much  an 
hour,  that  there  be  so  much  of  an  In- 
crease, and  the  work  rules  be  changed," 
and  all  of  that,  which  I  do  not  think 
it  is  proper  to  have  the  Chief  Executive 
get  into. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Amen. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  believe  the 
Chief  Executive  has  more  brains  than 
that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  so,  too,  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  pick  his  brains 
in  that  manner,  and  I  am  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  response  I  have  received. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  too  relieved,  may  I  point 
out  the  basis  of  my  discussion  and  the 
basis  of  my  disagreement? 

First  of  all,  it  is  suggested  that  any 
and  all  plans  be  submitted.  When  it  is 
specified  that  the  President  submit  a 
plan,  then  that  becomes  the  White  House 
plan.  If  the  plan  is  not  adopted,  or  is 
adopted,  in  any  case  it  puts  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  a  position 
which  I  think  is  improper,  just  as  I 
think  it  is  improper  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  inject  itself  into 
a  labor  negotiation.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  our  business.  I  think  our  business  here, 
as  Members  of  this  body,  is  to  protect 
in  every  way  we  can  the  national  wel- 
fare, health,  and  safety,  period. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  request  is  per- 
fectly proper  as  sent  up  here  by  the 
President,  which  asked  would  we  agree 
to  extend  the  negotiating  period  45  days. 
That  is  all  they  asked  for. 

Now,  in  the  discussion,  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  hopefully  to  insure 
acceptance  of  this  resolution,  have  added 
these  other  fillips.  I  think  it  is  improper, 
and  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  it  estab- 
lishes a  dangerous  precedent,  and  I  think 
that  with  regard  to  asking  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  send  up  his  pro- 
posal, that  puts  him  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position,  and  as  I  said  in  the 
committee,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  were  I 
the  President,  I  would  respectfully  regret 
being  unable  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  proper,  and  I  do  not  think  it  helps  our 
case.  I  think  it  means  we  would  be  doing 
something  that,  in  the  future,  we  might 
deeply  regret. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  certainly  made  his  views  very  clear, 
and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  the  ut- 
most respect.  He  voiced  the  same  senti- 
ments before  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  issue  is  this  is- 
sue of  whether  to  legislate  with  respect 
to  wages.  I  think  Congress  has  that  pow- 
er. I  stated  why  when  I  began.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  should  do  it.  It  is  a 
complex  one.  The  reasons  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarbosouch)  :  That  we  are  depriving  the 
unions  of  the  right  to  strike,  and,  there- 
fore, we  should  not  make  that  depriva- 
tion without  some  recognition  of  the 
equities  in  respect  to  why  they  did  strike. 

The  que-stion  is  always  one  of  how  far 
we  shall  go.  for  this  reason:  It  is  un- 
deniable, and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Protjty)  and  ethers  are  absolutely 
right  about  it.  that  while  the  provision  of 


the  resolution  we  brought  in  gives  them 
a  13-percent  wage  increase — in  other 
words,  it  brings  them,  with  their  in- 
crease,  right  up  to  date,  because  the 
Board  recommended  5  percent  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  and  32  cents  an  hour, 
which,  for  practical  purposes,  is  8  per- 
cent, retroactive  to  November  1.  It  gives 
them  those  wage  increases,  and  it  does 
not  in  any  way  change  the  working  rules. 
The  deal  was  a  package:  it  was  not  just 
the  wage  increases,  it  was  the  wage  in- 
creases and  the  acceptance  of  the  change 
in  the  working  rules.  That  is  why  all  this 
negotiation  has  taken  place,  because  the 
management,  on  the  one  side,  said  with 
great  reluctance,  "We'll  take  the  pack- 
age." 

Labor,  on  the  other  side,  said,  "We 
cannot  accept  the  package,  but  we  will 
negotiate  with  you  on  the  working  rules, 
in  which  we  want  certain  reductions  and 
changes.  We  like  the  money,  but  we  do 
not  like  the  changes  in  the  rules." 

That  is  why  we  are  in  this  jam.  Even 
that  is  the  subject  of  controversy,  be- 
cause one  set  of  unions,  mostly  the  essen- 
tial track  and  operating  people,  feel  that 
way;  they  hate  the  rules  changes,  but 
they  want  the  money. 

The  clerks,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
the  money  is  too  low,  because  they  are 
competing  with  another  contract  made 
by  the  railroads  with  the  teamsters,  with 
higher  pay  for  what  they  claim  is  the 
same  work.  So  we  have  that  complica- 
tion. 

But  waving  that  aside  momentarily, 
the  rules  are  in  issue.  That  is  why  all  the 
negotiation.  If  we  give  them  the  13 
percent,  it  is  true  that  they  are  getting 
it  free  of  the  rules  change.  That  is  a  big 
boon  to  labor. 

The  reason  why  we  thought  about  giv- 
ing them  any  increase  is  twofold.  One, 
the  House  has  given  them  exactly  this 
package,  13  percent.  The  only  difference 
between  the  House  bill  and  our  bill  is  the 
requirement  for  a  report  and  that  they 
have  made  the  date  March  1  instead  of 
February  6.  Other  than  that,  they  are 
the  same.  So  that  the  House  has  al- 
ready voted  on  two  roUcaUs  to  give  them 
this  13  percent,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  if  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to  be  in 
quite  a  jam  with  the  House,  and  this 
strike  may  not  be  stopped  at  all.  I  think 
that  has  to  be  said  right  away.  There  is 
no  use  in  fudging  that  argument. 

The  other  point  is  this.  I  think  this  is 
a  consideration  which  has  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  fact  is  that  the  total 
wage  package  moving  from  this  year  into 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that  Is  19 
percent  plus  the  13  percent.  There  are 
four,  five,  and  five,  and  five  again  in  the 
third  year.  So  there  is  19  percent,  which 
is  still  left  up  in  the  air.  Senators  may 
feel— they  have  a  right  to  feel— that  even 
though  the  workers  are  getting  the  13 
percent  now,  there  is  still  19  percent  to 
come,  so  that  gives  adequate  room  for 
negotiation  about  the  work  rules.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
onlv  Ji  of  negotiation  is  left,  because  that 
is  all  that  is  up  in  the  way  of  money; 
and  the  workers  want  the  money  but 
they  do  not  like  the  rules.  So  the  nego- 
tiation is  being  loaded  to  that  extent. 

It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  Sen- 
ators are  going  to  go  with  Senator 
Prouty's   idea  that  the   5-percent  in- 
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crease  retroactive  to  January  1  is  enough 
Oi  a  carrot  or  whether  they  are  going  to 
go  the  whole  way  with  the  13  percent, 
on  the  theory  that  that  much  of  a  car- 
rot has  to  be  given  in  order  to  keep  the 
railroads  operating. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  bill,  if  we  pass 
one,  conceivably  could  be  defied,  and 
there  have  been  such  utterances  on  the 
part  of  the  union  leaderslup.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  deeply  believe  that  the  rail- 
road workers  are  highly  patriotic  and 
highly  motivated  Americans  and  that  if 
we  pass  a  law,  they  will  obey  it.  But  I 
cannot  guarantee  that,  and  I  am  sure 
that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  as  it  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  voted 
this  particular  provision. 

That  is  the  case  find  the  reasons  why 
we  did  what  we  did,  wliich  I  now  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey) ,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
bound  to  point  out.  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  has  made  some  reference  to  it, 
that  the  House  has  written  it  in,  and, 
of  course,  the  Senate  proposes  not  to 
differ.  But  all  the  wage  increases  do  noth- 
ing to  balance  off  the  inflationary  effects 
without  work  rules.  Congress  continual- 
ly has  been  urging  restraint  on  the  Pres- 
ident, it  has  been  urging  wage  and  price 
freezes  and  standby  controls  on  the 
President,  it  has  issued  its  own  inflation- 
ary warnings,  and  it  has  reached  a  con- 
siderable decibel  rate  in  doing  so.  Yet, 
Congress  now  proposes  to  enforce  a  more 
inflationary  situation  than  any  it  con- 
demns. Congress  here  would  seem  to  be 
picking  out  a  portion  of  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  and  then  doing 
an  unbalanced  job. 

Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  dealing  with 
the  wage  increases  and  the  work  rules 
both.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  they 
would  be  wise  at  this  point  to  do  neither 
and  to  support  a  simple  extender,  if  a 
sufficient  sentiment  could  be  developed 
for  that.  I  have  to  point  out,  also,  that 
neither  House  of  Congress  has  provided 
even  1  day's  consideration  to  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  for  long-term  settle- 
ments of  these  problems. 

So  that,  instead  of  the  extender  which 
the  President  requested  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  fair  and  balanced  consideration 
of  the  collective  bargaining  position  of 
both  sides,  we  are  going  to  end  up  with 
an  unbalanced  situation  and  an  infla- 
tionary situation.  I  do  not  see  how  next 
year,  for  example.  Members  of  this  bod^ 
or  the  other  body  can  get  up  and  warn 
about  what  is  not  being  done  to  control 
inflation,  if  Congress  is  going  to  fuel  the 
flres  of  inflation  by  approving  a  settle- 
ment which  itself  is  bound  to  be  or  to 
end  up  as  a  basis  for  future  settlements 
and  future  inflationary  helical  spirals, 
like  the  standard  definition  of  a  spiral 
staircase:  A  series  of  ascending  helical 
planes. 

I  would  hope  that,  before  we  wreak 
this  damage,  we  would  carefully  consider 
either  the  possibihty  of  a  simple  extender 
or  the  possibilities  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  have  in  mind  with 
regard  to  some  change  in  this  formula. 


or,  if  not,  at  least  a  more  balancing  ef- 
fect tlian  has  yet  been  achieved. 

I  know  that  the  committees  of  both 
bodies  have  worked  very  diligently  and 
accepted  the  onus  and  pressure  of  emer- 
gency procedures  here.  They  certainly 
are  doing  the  best  they  can.  But  in  the 
labors  which  have  emerged,  they  have 
produced  not  a  tamable  mouse  but  an  in- 
flationary tiger,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  gave  the 
Senate  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  I 
would  like  to  give  my  own  judgment. 

I  believe  that  the  5  percent  can  be  jus- 
tified, retroactive  to  January  1,  first,  on 
practical  grounds,  that,  having  stayed  the 
unions'  strike,  they  should  be  given  some- 
thing; and,  second,  because  there  is  no 
question  about  the  cost  of  Uving  running 
away  to  that  extent,  and  the  fact  that 
these  unions  and  these  workers  have  not 
had  any  increases  for  a  long  time.  They 
have  a  very  equitable  case  on  it.  I  think 
the  8-percent  question  is  a  very,  very 
questionable  item,  and  the  majority  of 
our  committee  thought  they  had  to  go  to 
that  extent.  The  Senate  may  disagree 
with  them.  I  think  that  can  be  justified — 
and  I  say  this  in  fairness  to  Senator 
Prouty's  amendment,  which  he  offered 
in  the  committee — on  the  very  elemen- 
tary basis  that  something  should  be  done 
and  that  it  does  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  that  these  workers  really  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  any  increase. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  x'ield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  certainly  am  not  con- 
tending that  there  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  Uving.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  has.  The  5  percent  is  perhaps 
more  readily  justifiable  than  the  8  per- 
cent or  8.5  percent,  at  this  time. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  we 
do  a  more  balanced  job  and  that  we 
either  extend  and  leave  the  collective 
bargaining  process  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment or  that  we  balance  the  scales  be- 
tween labor  and  management  as  well  as 
we  can,  and  that  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  to  realize  that  the  first  time  Con- 
gress puts  its  hand  to  the  levers  of  the 
infiationary  steam  engine,  it  proceeds  to 
do  an  infinitely  worse  job  than  it  ac- 
cuses the  administration  of  doing.  I  do 
not  think  that  next  year  those  people  who 
will  call  to  high  heaven  in  their  concern 
about  inflationary  pressures  could  plead 
non  mea  culpa  to  a  situation  of  that  kind, 
if  they  liave  been  the  engineers  who 
stoked  the  flre. 

That  is  my  concern.  I  agree  that  the 
cost  of  Uving  is  there  and  that  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  The  question  is 
how  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  point  out,  not  only  with 
respect  to  what  the  minority  leader  has 
stated  but  also  with  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated, 
that  what  we  have  here  today  is  a  cul- 
mination of  many  extensions  of  a  situa- 
tion arising  from  antiquated  work  rules 
which  result  in  some  alleged  feather- 
bedding  and  a  situation  that  has  resulted 


in  the  rest  of  the  labor  force  getting  reg- 
ular and  substantial  increases  while  the 
railroad  worker  has  been  passed  over.  He 
has  been  passed  over  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  First,  because  of  the  size  and 
magnitude  of  the  railroswi  empire  and 
the  diversity  of  ownership  of  the  numer- 
ous railroads,  and  second,  because  the 
railroad  has  always  been  considered  a 
separate  and  somewhat  elevated  calling 
to  a  great  many  people,  so  that  they  did 
not  have  to  indulge  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of,  say.  the  UAW  or  some  of  the 
others.  He  does  need  relief  because  of 
inflationary  pressures.  No  one  wants  to 
point  the  finger  at  who  is  to  be  the  victim 
of  inflationary  pressures. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  indeed.  He  does  need 
relief. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  He  does  need  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  railroads  say,  "We  are 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place,  because 
many  of  us  are  losing  money  and  some 
of  us  are  bankrupt.  We  cannot  give  the 
wage  increases  if  we  have  work  rules 
that  require  too  many  men  or  too  much 
of  a  payroll  so  that  we  cannot  use  mod- 
ern equipment  and  so  that  we  caimot 
completely  overhaul  our  methods  of  nm- 
ning  the  trains." 

I  have  seen  some  places  where  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  this,  to  some 
degree,  that  imposes  even  on  safety. 

I  am  a  veteran  in  this  field,  as  most 
of  us  are,  of  the  full  crew  fight,  which 
has  gone  on  in  aU  of  our  States.  There 
has  never  been  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
which  is  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to 
settle  the  basic  dispute  which  is:  WiU 
the  railroads  give  the  unions  the  money 
they  need,  and  will  the  unions  give  the 
railroads  the  privilege  of  operating  at 
a  level  of  eflaciency  so  that  they  can  pro- 
ceed to  make  money  and  develop? 

We  are  now  bailing  out  of  another 
opportunity  to  have  this  settled.  If  we 
grant  this  13.5-percent  wage  increase.  It 
seems  to  me  we  will  have  avoided  the 
opportunity  to  settle  this  dispute  once 
and  for  aU. 

If  we  are  going  compulsorily  to  arbi- 
trate this  situation — and  that  Is  what  we 
are  doing— by  giving  13.5  percent,  we  will 
never  get  it  back,  I  do  not  care  what  we 
write  into  the  law.  And  we  will  never 
change  the  work  rules,  so  that  the  whole 
fight  will  be  continued  60  days,  6  monttis, 
6  years — we  will  never  work  it  out. 

I  maintain  that  coUective  bargaining 
in  regard  to  raUroads  does  not  exist.  It 
is  a  f.ction.  We  might  as  well  recognize 
that.  If  we  are  going  compulsorily  to 
arbitrate  wages,  then  let  us  arbitrate  the 
work  rules.  If  the  Government  is  going 
to  nm  the  railroads,  as  we  will  be  doing 
indirectly  if  we  set  wages  and  work 
rules,  then  let  us  nationaUze  the  rail- 
roads and  be  done  with  it;  because  we 
are  making  an  impossible  situation  for 
the  unions  and  their  leaders  to  obtain 
a  fair  return  for  their  members,  and  we 
are  also  making  it  impossible  for  the 
railroads  either  to  provide  the  jobs  or 
to  make  money. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate  attempted  to  mediate  a  rail  strike. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  we  did  a  very 
good  job  of  it.  We  were  so  thoroughly 
sick  and  tired  and  fed  up,  we  became 
convinced  that  was  a  very  bad  way  to 
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.  ;n  a  railroad  and  that  we  would  never 
w  ant  to  assume  that  responsibility  again. 
Now  we  are  moving  from  the  Com- 
n  erce  Committee  to  the  full  Senate.  Now 
tl  le  Senate  is  trying  to  run  the  railroads. 
Ill  my  opinion,  the  Senate  will  make  as 
n.uch  of  a  mess  of  it  as  the  Commerce 
C  ammittee,  in  thinking  it  was  in  danger 

0  achieving. 

I  hope  we  stop  this  nonsense.  We 
s  lould  have  an  extender  and  give  the 
c  )llective  bargaining  system  a  chance  to 
a;^  ork. 

I  have  been  supported  by  every  rail- 
r  )afl  brotherhood  in  my  Commonwealth. 

1  am  for  them.  I  helped  them  to  write  a 
1(  it  of  their  legislation  and  their  pension 
a  ad  retirement  plans.  I  do  not  want  them 
t  >  bargain  themselves  not  only  out  of  a 
j  )b  but  also  out  of  an  industr>'.  I  do  not 

V  ant  them  to  end  up  as  bus  drivers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  enter 
a  situation  that  happens  in  some  towns. 

V  here  the  fireman  gets  a  little  bored  be- 
ciuse  there  have  been  no  fires  recently, 
s )  he  starts  one,  so  that  the  fireman  be- 
omes  the  arsonist.  I  do  not  think  we 

V  ant  to  envision  ourselves  in  the  role  of 
t  lat  fireman  and  go  out  and  set  fires  be- 
c  luse  we  think  that  is  the  most  power- 
f  il.  excitinsr,  and  dramatic  thing  that  we 
Gin  do. 

We  are  in  danger  of  doing  that.  I  am 
a  gain  making  a  plea  for  what  I  hope  and 
t  elieve  to  be  a  commonsensical  approach, 
t)  continue  the  collective-bargaining 
system  and  make  a  simple  extender. 

If  we  will  not  do  that,  in  the  urge 
1 3  run  a  railroad  and  play  with  our  toys 
tefore  Christmas,  why  then  I  would  say 
lalance  the  books,  be  equal,  be  fair,  be 
just:  but  if  we  will  not  do  that,  do  not 
create  a  situation  where  we  have  wage 
increases  legislated  by  Congress  with- 
c  ut  any  of  the  other  protective  provisions 
i  gainst  inflation  and  we  watch  the  rail- 
I  oads  go  full  speed  ahead  to  the  wall,  and 
ip  the  wall,  and  out — out  of  our  exist- 
e  nee  and  out  of  our  economy. 

We  are  in  danger  of  nmning  rampsint 
here  in  our  desire  to  show  the  railroad 
1  ibor  of  this  country  that  we  love  them. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  let  us  pass 
5.    resolution— to    wit,    "We    love    you, 
5  igned  the  United  States  Senate."  Then 
let  us   get  on  with   the  commonsense 
lusiness  of  being  just  and  fair. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
1  i'ant  to  add,  in  view  of  what  the  minority 
:  eader  has  just  said,  that  we  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  went  through  some- 
hing  like  6  weeks  of  trying  to  be  a  super- 
:  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  That 
•i-as  under  President  Kennedy  and  we 
I  ;ave  him  what  he  wanted,  which  was  a 
irief  extension.  We  did  not  try  to  do 
;  inything  else. 
Once  Congress — either  the  Senate  or 
he  House — proceeds  to  legislate  wages, 
ve  might  as  well  put  a  sign  right  out- 
,  ide  that  door  labeled  "The  Super  Na- 
lional  Labor  Relations  Board,"  because 
here  are  other  industries  in  this  coim- 
ry  besides  the  railroads  which  can  bring 
)ur  economy  to  a  halt,  and  once  we  have 
iet  a  precedent  letting  them  appeal  from 
heir  collective  bargaining,  and  appeal 
rom  the  various  boards  of  arbitration, 
md  the  machinery  we  have  set  up,  and 
hen  have  them  come  to  Congress  to 


get  dollars  and  cents,  and  work  rules, 
or  anything  else,  we  will  have  started 
a  precedent  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  live  to  regret. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  possibly  vote 
for  this  resolution  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
agree  basically  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  have  had 
to  say. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  we  had  a  strike 
in  an  industry,  while  not  a  public  utility, 
of  such  great  dimensions  that  it  vitally 
affects  the  whole  counti-y. 

What  this  country  has  not  recognized 
so  far  is  that  it  is  not  only  quasi-public 
utility  corporations  or  quasi-municipal 
organizations  that  are  involved.  Many 
other  organizations  which  are  just  as 
vital  are  affected,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  steel  industry.  We  have  been  over  this 
particular  racecourse  three  times,  as  I 
recall,  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  Each 
time  we  have  granted  an  extension.  That 
is  what  the  President  has  asked  for. 
That  is  what  I  seriously  urge.  But  one 
thing  I  seriously  urge  that  we  not  do  is 
to  in  any  degree  get  in  the  way  of  setting 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  labor  contract 
between  railroad  management  and  rail- 
road labor. 

I  can  think  of  many  things  I  could 
say  about  what  I  believe  are  wrong  with 
the  railroads.  I  think  I  have  done  as 
much  as  any  other  Senator  to  try  to 
bring  the  various  aspects  of  railroad 
operation,  particularly  passenger  service 
and  high-speed  corridors,  into  the  fore- 
ground, so  that  we  can  have  a  viable 
industry,  particularly  as  to  passenger 
service.  But  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  said  a  moment 
ago,  we  are  not  doing  ourselves  or  anyone 
else  any  favor  by  dealing  with  only  the 
wage  aspects,  which  are  just  one  part  of 
the  question.  Even  if  it  were  the  whole 
question,  I  would  have  to  oppose  the  joint 
resolution  as  it  came  from  the  House. 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  as  I  have 
always  been,  about  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion which  may  or  may  not  be  inflation- 
ary. I  do  not  know  how  long  the  com- 
mittee has  dealt  with  the  problem,  but 
it  certainly  has  been  imminent,  in  the 
foreground,  for  many  months.  Here  we 
are  presented,  on  the  last  night,  now, 
4  hours  and  15  minutes  before  a  strike 
deadline,  with  a  proposition  to  raise 
wages  13  percent,  and  to  leave  the  work- 
ing conditions  as  they  are,  which  may 
constitute,  I  do  not  know  how  much  more 
opposition  to  a  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  bones  about 
it,  if  we  do  this  tonight,  we  are  going 
to  be  settling  wage  disputes  in  every  in- 
dustry in  this  country  which  is  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
national  economy.  If,  for  example,  we 
get  up  to  a  steel  situation  or  a  United 
Mineworkers  situation  where  coal  and 
power  and  electricity  are  concerned,  in 
this  year  or  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
the  Senate  cannot  avoid  the  precedent 
that  is  set  tonight  in  dealing  with  wages. 
We  have  never  set  wages  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  a  labor  imion  for  over 
40  years.  I  would  object  to  having  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  inject 
itself  into  collective  bargaining.  It  would 
destroy  what  has  worked  very  well  over 
the  years.  I  would  feel  it  was  taking  away 
and  infringing  on  my  rights  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  imion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  his  con- 
tribution. Mr.  President,  I  have  just  one 
other  remark  to  make  about  this  matter. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  as  is  every  union 
member.  Strangely  enough,  I  find  that 
management  is  just  as  concerned  about 
compulsory  arbitrations  as  unions  are. 
In  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  found  the 
Commitee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
addressing  itself  in  a  hard  way  to  finding 
another  solution  to  the  crisis  situation 
in  which  we  find  omselves  as  against 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hearings  I  asked  the  very  question.  This 
has  been  something  that  has  been  in 
my  mind  for  many  years.  Has  the  time 
come  when  we  should  establish  a  series 
of  labor  courts  in  order  to  finally  settle 
these  things  in  the  general  interest  and 
let  the  interest  of  the  two  disagreeing 
parties  take  a  second  position  while  let- 
ting the  general  welfare  of  the  country 
take  the  primary  position  for  a  change? 
I  was  told  that  it  was  considered.  They 
have  courts  of  this  type  in  Australia  that 
are  not  working  well. 

I  am  hopeful  that  could  work  well  and 
that  this  could  be  an  answer. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  is  a  precedent  which 
we  should  not  take. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  been  very  kind  in  permitting 
me  to  take  the  floor  before  he  offers  his 
amendment. 

I  must  say  that  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  resolution  as  amended  here.  I  could 
not  vote  for  any  tampering  with  the  wage 
scale.  I  think  that  it  would  become  a 
precedent  in  this  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  do  what  the 
President  has  requested  and  then,  by 
public  pressure  and  by  senatorial  and 
congressional  pressure,  force  these  people 
to  the  bargaining  table  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding.  I  am  partic- 
ularly grateful  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  for  yielding  his  place  to 
me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  the  floor  in  a  moment.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  wish  to  be  recognized.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  reply  to  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

I  point  out  that  for  a  long  time  I 
have  had  a  bill  in  to  deal  with  pre- 
cisely this  question.  I  do  not  like  com- 
pulsory   arbitration    or    our    being  up 
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against  the  gun  as  we  are  periodically, 
especially  in  the  railroad  field. 

I  have  a  measure  which  seeks  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  matter. 
Though  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  a  hearing.  The 
President  has  made  a  proposal.  That 
proposal  has  not  had  a  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  emer- 
gency will  at  least  wake  us  up  and  that 
next  year  we  will  have  permanent  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  section  3  Insert  a  period  after  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1970"  and  strike  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  resume  of 
what  has  taken  place  over  the  weeks  and 
months  which  have  led  to  the  present 
legislation. 

The  joint  resolution  reported  by  our 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  prohibits  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  the  railroad  industry  until  February 
6.  1971.  As  we  all  know,  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  will  commence  at  1  minute 
after  midnight  this  evening  if  this  joint 
resolution  is  not  enacted  prior  to  that 
time. 

This  dispute  involves  three  nonoperat- 
ing  brotherhoods,  The  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline,  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  the  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees,  and  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bar- 
tenders' International  Union,  and  one 
operating  miion,  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union.  These  unions  together  repre- 
sent approximately  400,000  railroad 
employees,  or  more  than  75  percent  of 
workers  in  the  railroad  indastry. 

The  last  contract  between  the  parties 
expired  December  31,  1969.  During  1969, 
timely  notices  imder  section  6  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  were  served  by  each 
party  on  the  other  requesting  changes 
in  the  existing  contracts. 

Negotiations  were  conducted  on  both 
the  local  and  national  levels  and  when 
no  agreements  were  reached,  the  services 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  were 
Invoked.  The  Board's  attempts  to  arbi- 
trate this  dispute  were  fruitless  and  it 
terminated  its  services  on  August  10, 
1970.  At  this  time  the  unions  announced 
their  intention  of  striking  the  railroads 
on  September  10,  1970. 

On  September  8,  1970,  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  recon- 
vened negotiations  but  no  progress  was 
made;  and  on  September  15,  1970,  the 
unions  struck  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

Because  of  the  selective  nature  of  these 
stnkes,  they  were  enjoined  by  the  U.S 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  President  then  created  Emergency 
Board  No.  178  by  the  issuance  of  Execu- 
tive orders  under  secUon  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  on  September  18,  1970. 


During  the  course  of  hearings  held  by 
the  Emergency  Board,  the  parties  jointly 
requested  the  President  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  Board's  report  to  Novem- 
ber 10,  1970,  and  this  request  was 
granted.  The  Railway  Labor  Act's  pro- 
hibition against  strikes  and  lockouts  in- 
voked by  the  President  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Board  expires 
30  days  after  the  Board  reports  to  the 
President.  Thus,  absent  volimtary  agree- 
ment or  congressional  action,  the  xmions 
are  legally  free  to  strike  the  railroads  at 
12:01  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

Emergency  Board  No.  178  submitted 
its  report  to  President  Nixon  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1970.  It  recommended  a  3-year 
contract  with  total  wage  increases  of  ap- 
proximately 37  percent.  The  wage  In- 
creases recommended  for  the  first  year 
were  5  percent  effective  January  1,  1970, 
and  32  cents  per  hour  effective  Novem- 
ber 1, 1970. 

The  Emergency  Board  in  its  87-page 
report  made  recommendations  on  many, 
many  other  matters  including  a  sub- 
stantial number  involving  changes  in 
work  rules  requested  by  the  carriers. 

Contrary  to  many  statements  I  heard 
today  at  our  hearings  and  in  our  com- 
mittee meeting,  however,  the  Emergency 
Board  recommended  that  most  of  the 
issues  regarding  work  rules  be  referred 
to  panels  or  special  committees  for  fur- 
ther consideration  rather  than  deciding 
these  issues  in  favor  of  the  carriers'  posi- 
tion. 

Subsequently,  the  railroad  carriers  ac- 
cepted all  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Emergency  Board  but  the  brother- 
hoods rejected  them.  Acceptance  of  the 
recommended  wage  increases  by  the  car- 
riers was  specifically  based  on  acceptance 
of  all  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Emergency  Board  by  both  parties.  Rejec- 
tion of  the  recommendations  by  the  un- 
ions leaves  the  carriers  free  to  make  any 
changes  they  desire  in  the  wage  increases 
to  be  offered  the  unions  in  collective  bar- 
gaining if  the  carriers  are  forced  to  take 
different  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
work  rules. 

In  our  committee  meeting,  Chairman 
Yarborough  offered  an  amendment  to 
legislate  into  law  the  5-percent  increase 
effective  January  1,  1970,  and  the  32-cent 
increase  effective  November  1,  1970.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  our  commit- 
tee and  is  contained  in  the  bill  we  have 
reported. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
I  offered  an  amendment  in  committee 
identical  to  the  one  that  I  have  now 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  My 
amendment  deletes  the  32  cents  per  horn- 
increase  effective  November  1,  1970,  but 
does  provide  for  the  5-percent  increase 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1970. 

There  is  no  question  that  even  my 
amendment  constitutes  substantial  in- 
terference with  the  processes  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  Nation  is  faced 
Vv'ith  a  catastrophic  railroad  strike,  how- 
ever, and  all  reliable  soiu-ces  indicate 
that  there  will  be  substantial  wildcat 
strikes  all  over  the  country  if  this  legis- 
lation is  passed  without  granting  some 
immediate  increase  to  railroad  workers. 

The  last  increase  railroad  workers  re- 
ceived, Mr.  President,  was  3  percent  ef- 


fective July  1,  1969.  The  Emergency 
Board  states  that  the  cost  of  living  la 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  around  6  percent 
a  year.  The  5 -percent  retroactive  in- 
crease, therefore,  will  not  In  my  opinion 
materially  affect  the  carriers'  bargaining 
position  with  respect  to  wage  rates,  and 
it  will  grant  the  railroad  workers  of  this 
country  some  immediate  relief. 

This  5-percent  increase,  however,  is  not 
a  large  enough  increase  to  permit  the 
unions  to  sit  back  and  not  negotiate  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  to  reach  a  new 
voluntary  agreement.  It  can  be  super- 
seded at  any  time  by  voluntai-y  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  although  the 
carriers  will  not  be  legally  required  to 
continue  this  increase  beyond  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  present  resolution 
I  beUeve  that  the  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision will  motivate  both  labor  and  man- 
agement to  voluntarily  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences without  coming  back  to  the 
Congress. 

Adding  the  32  cents  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  1970,  to  this  5-percent  increase 
however,  presents  an  entirely  different 
picture.  The  wage  increases  recom- 
mended by  the  Emergency  Board  total 
13 ',2  percent  in  1970  and  approximately 
9  percent  each  in  1971  and  1972.  In  my 
judgment,  legislating  the  131/2-percent 
mcrease  In  its  entirety  strongly  under- 
mines the  bargaining  position  of  the  ear- 
ners. It  could  also  result  in  the  brother- 
hoods not  trying  too  strenuously  to  settle 
this  dispute  without  coming  back  to 
Congress  having  already  attained 
through  legislation  the  largest  portion 
of  the  recommended  wage  settlement. 

The  raih-oad  carriers,  Mr.  President, 
strongly  oppose  any  legislated  wage  in- 
creases in  principal.  I  am  also  deeply  op- 
posed to  this  sort  of  action. 

Almost  2  years  ago,  the  President  sent 
up  proposals  to  provide  permanent  leg- 
islation for  the  handling  of  emergency 
strike  situations.  Despite  numerous  re- 
quests by  Senators,  no  hearings  liave  ever 
been  held  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  be  turned  into  a  national  media- 
tion board  for  the  settlement  of  every  la- 
bor-management dispute  that  could  pos- 
sibly disrupt  the  economy  of  this  country. 

I  feel  we  must  enact  permanent  legis- 
lation in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to 
take  care  of  these  situations,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  them  as  we 
are  now  and  as  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there 
is  no  such  machinery  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  Nation  simply  cannot  bear 
the  effects  of  a  nationwide  railroad  strike. 
I  think  that  my  amendment  provides 
the  only  sensible  and  logical  proposition 
to  keep  the  railroads  running,  while  at 
the  same  time  strongly  motivating  both 
parties  to  this  dispute  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  collective  bargaining 
before  February  6,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  if  all  Senators  had  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  in  which  the  financial  plights 
of  the  railroads  in  this  country  were 
brought  out  in  great  detail,  they  would 
realize  that  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
of  tremendous  magnitude  and  serious- 
ness. 
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Ks  I  recall,  the  former  Secretary  of 

■,  Mr.  Wirtz,  who  is  a  trustee  of  the 

.  _„.  Central  Railroad,  stated  that  unless 

C^gress  enacts  some  kind  of  loan  guar- 

ee  legislation  the  Penn  Central  could 

pay  the  wage  increases  recommended 

[the  Emergency  Board. 

That  is  true  of  the  Penn  Central  and 

true  of  many  other  railroads.  I  heard 

■  a  short  time  ago  of  one  railroad 

4ich  may  not  be  able  to  meet  its  payroll 

'ond  December  15.  We  must  recognize 

are  faced  with  a  tremendously  serious 

just  to  keep  the  railroads  going. 

believe  firmly  and  sincerely  that  my 
ch  is  fair  to  the  workers  and  the 
and  that  it  enables  free  collective 

, ^  to  proceed  in  the  future  with 

result  that  a  settlement  of  some  sort 

be  reached  that  is  fair  and  reason- 

to  the  parties  involved. 

rhat  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  that  Con- 

!ss  cannot  any  longer  try  to  serve  as 

national  mediation  board.  We  have 

neither  the  expertise  nor  the  time  to  go 

0  the  various  facets  of  the  problem. 

1  hope  very  much  my  amendment,  as  a 
CO  upromise.  will  be  agreed  to. 

VIr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
ys  on  the  amendment, 
rhe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
S/iT.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
1  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  has 
the  responsibility  of  considering  this 
rejolution  proposed  by  the  administra- 
I  do  want  to  say  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned in  seeing  that  in  this  controversy, 
opportunity,  adequate  time,  and  the 
.te  are  afforded  so  that  the  forces 
„.  properly  should  and  will  be  brought 
bear  can  operate  in  such  a  fashion  as 
result  in  true  bargaining. 
With  that  thought  in  mind  it  is  my  in- 
tention, should  the  amendment  proposed 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mfcnt  be  rejected,  as  I  hope  it  wUl  be  re- 
e  :ted  by  this  body,  to  offer  an  amend- 
mi  (nt  which  would  strike  sections  2  and  3. 
My  purpose  in  stating  this  position  is 
point  out  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
it  I  would  hope  we  can  offer  to  the 
„_nate  the  resolution  as  proposed  by  the 
a($ninistration.  The  only  change  would 
a  different  effective  date  rather  than 
one    that   came    from    the   White 
but  other  than  that  there  would 
no  difference. 

think  if  we  are  going  to  give  the  two 
sicjes  to  this  controversy  an  opportunity 
work  things  out.  as  we  hope  and  as  I 
they  can  be  worked  out.  we 
shjDuld  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  we  should 
.  burden  one  side  with  the  responsi- 
ity  which  would  be  the  case  if  we  were 
accept  the  Prouty  amendment. 
[  am  in  sympathy  with  the  Senator 
fr^m  Vermont  and  his  amendment, 
would  strike  the  32-cent  an  hour 
.  increase,  but  I  do  not  think  it  goes 
enough.  I  submit  we  should  strike 
of  that  section,  and  then  I  think  we 
should  strike,  as  well,  all  of  section  2. 
order  that  the  proposition  as  recom- 
mended to  this  body  and  to  the  other 
by  the  White  House  can  be  acted 
if  we  did  that,  then  I  submit  we 
wtuld  have  given  the  Congress  of  the 
U:iifced  States  the  opportunity  which  I 
think  it  deserves  in  trying  to  offer  an 
ejitension  of  time  to  the  disputants  so 
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that  they  can  work  their  will,  and  yet  not 
give  any  unfair  advantage  to  either  side. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  heard  It  men- 
tioned several  times  by  my  colleagues 
that  these  other  conditions  are  already 
in  the  House-passed  resolution.  In  the 
first  tally,  that  resolution  psissed  by  three 
votes.  That  is  not  decisive  or  conclusive. 
Then  later,  when  there  was  a  roUcall.  a 
few  of  the  Members  joined.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  I  know  that  they  did 
not  want  to  be  lal)eled  as  being  unfriend- 
ly to  labor,  and  if  they  voted  against  It. 
that  would  be  the  case.  I  probably  will 
be  labeled  as  being  unfriendly  to  labor. 
I  will  put  my  record  against  anybody's  in 
the  last  40  years. 

I  am  sure  that  if  this  measure  went  to 
the  House  in  the  condition  suggested  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  those  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  who  so  voted  would  be 
relieved  and  they  would  be  happy  and 
pleased  that  we  had  only  provided  for 
an  extension  of  45  days,  or  whatever 
the  length  of  time  was.  in  order  to  give 
both  sides  in  contention  an  opportunity 
to  get  down  to  real  bargaining.  I  have 
heard  it  said  today  that  there  has  not 
been  real  bargaining,  that  there  has  been 
foot-dragging.  There  is  always  that.  We 
should  do  that  and  make  sure  that  the 
parties  in  contention  get  on  with  it  and 
get  to  a  solution. 

As  I  have  said  several  times  on  the 
floor  and  in  committee,  this  Is  not  our 
business.  If  we  inject  ourselves  into  this 
particular  area,  we  will  regret  it  for  years 
to  come,  and  we  will  be  helping  and  do- 
ing a  favor  to  nobody. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California.  I  think  what  he  says  is  right. 
I  would  suggest  to  our  many  friends  in 
the  ranks  of  labor  that  the  precedent  we 
are  setting  tonight  could  come  back  to 
haunt  labor,  just  as  at  this  time  it  puts 
an  unfair  obstacle  before  management. 
Therefore.  I  say.  with  great  sincerity,  let 
us  not  as  legislative  body  inject  ourselves 
into  this  labor  dispute  by  taking  a  posi- 
tion that  does  not  reflect  complete 
impartiality. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  stated,  I  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  Prouty  amendment  is 
voted  down  he  plans  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment striking  out  sections  2  and  3.  Does 
the  Senator  intend  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment if  the  Prouty  amendment  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would  be  my  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Section  3  applies  to  the 
wage  increase,  whereas  section  2  applies 
to  the  report  by  the  President  during  the 
enforced  period  of  negotiation. 

What  would  the  Senator's  objection  be 
to  the  President's  making  a  report  of  the 
progress,  if  any,  of  the  negotiation  and 
the  recommendations  that  he  might  care 
to  make  as  to  the  settlement  to  be  mede? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  response  to  my  dis- 
tingiiished  colleague  from  Alabama.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  call  upon  the  President  to  inquire  of 


the  disputants  where  they  are  in  their 
negotiations.  I  think  the  public,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Members  of  Congress,  have  not 
been  denied  an  opportunity  to  know  how 
the  negotiations  are  progressing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  saddle  the 
President  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
porting back  to  the  Congress,  then  we 
certainly  are  doing  further  detriment  to 
his  already  onerous  responsibilities,  for 
which  there  is  no  good  reason.  If  there 
were  any  reason  to  think  that  his  get- 
ting a  report  from  the  disputants  and 
bringing  that  to  us  would  convey  some 
information  that  we  would  not  otherwise 
have.  I  think  it  could  be  argued  that  it 
certainly  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
this  body,  but  I  still  believe  it  should  be 
the  right  and  the  exclusive  right,  subject 
to  the  broad  national  interest — and  it  is 
at  that  point  that  we  are  injecting  our- 
selves Into  the  dispute  this  afternoon— 
simply  to  say  that  the  strike  shall  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  some  time  is  given  to 
the  disputants  to  see  if  they  can  work 
out  their  problems. 

The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  it 
would  not  help  one  bit  in  trying  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  the  problem.  I  think 
if  we  could  let  labor  on  the  one  hand  and 
management  on  the  other  go  ahead  and 
enter  into  their  negotiations,  without 
having  to  report  to  anyone,  the  chances 
for  their  arriving  at  a  settlement  that 
would  be  a  good  settlement  would  be 
enhanced. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, then,  would  not  take  the  position 
that  the  5  percent  retroactive  increase 
is  or  is  not  justified,  or  that  the  32-cent 
increase  is  or  is  not  justified.  It  would 
leave  that  to  the  negotiating  parties  to 
decide? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would,  indeed. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  And  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  prevent  them  from  arriving  at 
the  5  percent,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
pay  increase,  and  also  the  additional  32 
cents,  if  they  in  their  collective  bargain- 
ing came  to  that  agreement? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  That  is  exactly  what  my  amend- 
ment would  hope  to  achieve,  and  I  think 
it  would  if  it  were  adopted,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
not  prejudge  any  of  these  conditions.  1 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  that  a  board  has  al- 
ready examined  into  some  of  the  con- 
troversies and  made  certain  recommend- 
troversies  and  made  certain  recommen- 
dations. What  disturbs  me  about  the 
Prouty  amendment  is  that  it  seeks  to 
dilute  some  of  those  recommendations 
and  to  embody  other  recommendations 
and  make  them  a  part  of  the  law.  It  does 
not  make  good  sense  to  me.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  result  in  the  kind  of  settlement 
that  will  best  serve  labor  in  the  long  run. 
I  think  it  is  a  two-edged  sword.  If  we 
were  to  do  something  today  that  favored 
labor,  nothing  could  prevent  that  prece- 
dent from  being  used  again  tomorrow  by 
using  the  other  side  of  the  sword  to  give 
an  unfair  advantage  to  management.  It 
Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  body  to  do  that, 
as  we  all  know. 

I  hope  we  will  leave  the  slate  clean 
and  allow  both  management  and  labor  to 
work  out  their  will. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  it  would  be  setting 
a  bad  precedent  to  have  the  Senate  im- 
pose a  dollars-and-cents  settlement  on 
the  parties  to  the  bargaining. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would  be  setting  a  bad 
precedent  and  it  would  be  imposing  an 
unfair  disadvantage  on  one  of  the  dis- 
putants to  the  controversy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  that  information. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  just  let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  my 
good  and  distinguished  friend  from  Ver- 
mont. I  appreciate  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 

1  salute  him  for  that  great  effort.  I  hope 
that  in  this  instance  his  amendment  may 
be  rejected,  in  order  that  mine  can  then 
be  considered,  as  I  propose  to  offer  it  if 
his  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  strike  sections 

2  and  3  of  the  bill. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  the  Eastern.  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees; 

(2)  such  recommendations  for  a  proposed 
solution  of  the  dispute  described  in  this 
Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate,  if 
the  dispute  has  not  been  settled:  and 

(3)  a  detailed  proposal  for  the  partial  op- 
eration of  railroads  affected  by  the  dispute 
aescribed  In  this  Joint  resolution  Including 
along  therewith  any  proposals  bv  the  car- 
riers or  employee  representatives  concerned 
so  as  to  assure  transportation  services  neces- 
sary  to  the  national  defense,  health,  and 
saiety. 

,hf^^:  ?•  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
inis  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of  all 

Hon  TfK.^^"  *"  '"'^J^'  ^  t*»e  fl^t  «c- 
non  of  this  resolution  shall  be  increased  by 
nve  percent  effective  as  of  Januarv  1.  1970 
and  by  32  cents  per  hour  effective  "as  of  No- 
vember 1.  1970.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
prevent  any  change  made  by  agreement  In 

ant  ,n7^^  ""  '**^  °'  P*y  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  give  both 
labor  and  management  an  opportunity 
to  continue  their  negotiations  without 
any  duress,  without  the  position  of  either 
side  having  been  compromised  or  jeop- 
ardized in  any  way.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment has  great  merit.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  support  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  section  2  would  destroy  labor's  free 
collective  bargaining,  the  free  collective 
bargaining  of  both  sides.  It  says  to  labor, 
"We  are  putting  the  shackles  on  you.  You 
won't  have  a  ijenny  more.  You  can  ne- 
gotiate 18  months,  and  you  have  nothing, 
and  you  have  to  work  without  any  raise, 
when  almost  everybody  else  in  indus- 
try has  had  wage  increases." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  enact  the  resolution. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  in  1917. 
When  dealing  with  railroad  labor,  Con- 
gress can  fix  wages. 

All  we  do  is  say  that  there  shall  be 
carried  forward,  until  this  temporary 
resolution  expires,  the  wage  increases 
already  recommended  in  the  Emergency 
Board's  order. 

There  has  been  word— I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  people  knowledgeable  in  the 
matter— that  a  strike  is  to  be  called  at 
9  o'clock.  If  we  want  the  Nation  to  have 
a  railroad  strike  at  12:01,  with  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  economy,  this  is 
the  kind  of  business  that  will  do  it. 

I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. This  is  a  species  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. I  do  not  want  a  railroad  strike 
in  this  country,  with  the  problems  we 
already  have,  with  the  slowdown  in  the 
economy  and  people  out  of  jobs.  I  have 
never  been  in  here  before  speaking  for 
compulsory  arbitration. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  already 
embargoed  mail  that  moves  on  trains, 
at  noon  today.  I  doubt  that  the  labor 
leaders  can  stop  all  the  strikes  in  the 
country  tliis  soon. 

If  Senators  want  a  railroad  strike,  strip 
anything  out  of  this  and  say  to  the 
railroad  workers,  "We  are  going  to  treat 
you  like  a  chain  gang  and  give  every- 
thing to  railroad  management."  It  would 
be  the  most  unfair  resolution  I  have 
every  seen. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  my  amendment  does  not  do 
any  such  thing.  If  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  it  does 
not  say  to  labor  that  they  are  going 
to  continue  working  with  conditions  that 
are  arbitrarily  imposed  on  them.  It 
leaves  everything  open. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Negotiation 
Board  would  be  adpoted.  Including  a 
retroactive  provision  in  the  settlement 
that  is  going  to  pay  those  workers  what- 
ever can  be  agreed  upon.  I  think  that  Is 
the  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind.  It 
simply  leaves  those  decisions  up  to  labor 
and  management.  We  have  before  us  the 
recommendation  of  the  Negotiation 
Board,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  give  it  a  chance  to  work. 


So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  this 
amendment.  It  will  do  precisely  what  I 
say — that  is,  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and 
leave  both  sides  able  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  equal  fairness,  having  in  mind 
the  best  interests  of  this  country.  This 
Is  the  recommendation  that  came  from 
the  White  House,  and  I  think  it  has 
merit,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
thusiastically concur  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
said. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
a  raise  in  these  wages.  They  certainly 
have  been  neglected.  But  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  this  body  to  inject  itself  into 
wage  negotiations.  I  think  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  taken  up  properly  by 
the  heads  of  the  unions. 

I  said  earlier  in  this  Chamber  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  were  asleep 
at  the  switch.  These  people  should  have 
been  given  a  raise  a  year  ago.  They  have 
been  18  months  without  a  raise.  At  least 
a  year  ago  they  should  have  had  it. 

I  say  again  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  this  body.  Our  job  is  to 
look  out  for  the  general  welfare  and  the 
health  of  the  country,  to  see  that  there 
is  no  emergency,  and,  therefore,  merely 
to  ask  that  they  extend  the  negotiating 
period,  and  do  whatever  we  can — and 
I  mean  everything — to  make  certain 
that  proper  wage  negotiations  take 
place. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  Senator  is  saying  that  what 
we  should  do  is  inject  ourselves  in  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
if  we  do  not  give  some  emolument  at 
this  time  to  these  people  who  have  waited 
18  months  without  any  satisfaction,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  then  are  we  not  injecting 
ourselves  into  destroying  the  right  of  the 
American  free  worker  to  strike? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No.  I  do  not  beUeve  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
asking 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  U  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  answer  his  question.  I  would 
say  that  a  request  would  come  to  Con- 
gress from  the  White  House  that  the 
worker  not  be  denied  his  right  to  strike; 
that  he  not  be  denied  his  right  in  collec- 
tive bargaining;  that,  with  regard  to  the 
general  welfare,  he  merely  continue  for 
the  stated  period  of  time,  whether  it  is 
45  days  or  whatever  it  is:  that  we  use 
every  influence  we  can  to  guarantee  him 
that  negotiations  will  be  meaningful: 
that  there  will  be  no  foot-dragging;  and 
that  a  resolution  by  the  proper  parties 
be  arrived  at— not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this 
Chamber.  It  is  not  our  business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  does  the  Senator 
guarantee  all  these  things  he  Is  men- 
tioning? 
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]At.  murphy.  I  did  not  say  I  would 
gu  irantee  it. 

]  Jlr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  word  the 
Se  lator  used. 
:  dr.  MURPHY.  I  am  quite  certain  I  did 
-r  say  "guarantee." 

.Ar.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said  he 
assure   the   worker   of   all   these 
^      „  he  is  talking  about. 

At.  murphy.  No.  I  said  we  would  do 

l^atever   we  could  to   guarantee  that 

3per  negotiations   would   take  place. 

ere  were  statements  today  that  there 

been  foot-dragging  and  that  one 

or  the  other  had  not  negotiated 

„^..ly.  That  can  be  ascertained.  There 

no  great  mystery  about  that. 

VIr.  PASTORE.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 

we  would  not  have  reached  this  very 

,  moment  had  the  President  exer- 

the  influence  and  the  power  of  his 

.^^   by  bringing  the  parties  together 

the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House. 

all,  this  is  not  an  unexpected  or  a 

si^prise  development.   As  a  matter  of 

„  today  history  is  repeating  itself.  We 

this  route  several  years  ago,  under 

a4other  President. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  President  of  the 

ted  States  should  have  exerted  his 

er  and  his  influence  to  see  whether 

parties  could  be  brought  together. 

But    now    we    are    at    the   sorrowful 

when  the  workers  are  saying. 

are  ready  to  strike,"  and  we  say, 

shall  not  strike  for  a  certain  num- 

.  of  days." 

All  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  is  to 

the  blow  in  the  meantime.  I  real- 

that  we  are  injecting  ourselves  into 
process  of  collective  bargaining,  but 
are   doing  it  nonetheless  when  we 
„„„»,.   this   amendment   or   defeat   the 
ajiendment.  We  are  intervening,  in  the 
public  interest,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
intervene.  The  only  question  is.  How  do 
_  do  it  with  propriety?  How  do  we  do 
with  equity  and  justice? 
All  the  Senator  from  California  is  say- 
to  these  famUy  men  who  work  on 
railroad  is,  "Gro  to  work  without  any 
.,  without  any  adjudication,  and 
we  are  telling  you  is  that  you  are 
,  to  go  back  to  work  and  wait  an- 
certain  number  of  days  to  see  if  you 
n  work  it  out." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Actually,  that  is  not  the 

'.  We  are  not  saying  to  anybody,  "Go 

„^^„  to  work."  We  are  saying,  "In  the 

general  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the 

you   have   our   complete   sym- 

"^hey  have  my  own 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  But  a  man  caimot  eat 
op  sympathy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  finish,  please? 

They  have  every  right  In  the  world 
tt  a  raise  in  salary.  But  my  point  is  that 
t  lis  body  has  no  right  whatsoever  to  set 
t  le  wages  and  working  conditions  of  la- 
bpr  unions. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  bring  the 
Fjord  problem  in  here?  Why  does  he  not 
bring  General  Motors  in,  and  the  rest? 
Tjhey  are  all  the  same. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  Is  something  that 
^as  adjudicated  by  an  impartial  board. 
\ve  did  not  reach  this  determination,  am 

right,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  something 
that  was  reached  by  a  Presidential 
board? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey) .  The  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  did  not  do  this. 
The  board  appointed  by  the  President 
did  this.  We  are  adopting  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  affection  and  respect.  He  was 
pointing  his  finger  down  the  avenue 
to  the  White  House,  pointing  the  finger 
of  blame  for  not  taking  certain  action. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  been  do- 
ing to  try  to  deal  with  the  need  for  reform 
in  the  basic  legislation  that  applies  to 
the  railroad  industry.  What  has  Con- 
gress done  since  February  28  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  sent  up  to  the  Hill  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  which,  if  it  had  been  en- 
acted, would  have  prevented  the  strike 
that  is  threatened  now? 

Perhaps  President  Nixon's  proposal 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.  But  what  is  the 
excuse,  what  is  the  explanation,  for 
Congress  not  even  considering  or  hold- 
ing any  hearings  on  it? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 

yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right,  but  the  Sen- 
ator is  making  an  accusation  that  I  am 
pointing  the  finger.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor: "You  «re  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. What  did  you  do?" 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey).  The  Senate  will 
please  come  to  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend.  The  Chair  would  inform  the 
occupants  of  the  galleries  that  there  will 
be  no  more  demonstrations  or  the  gal- 
leries will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor; 
does  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  California  yield  further? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Michigan,  without  losing  my  right 

to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  point  has  been 
made  several  times  in  this  discussion  that 
the  pay  raise  included  in  the  resolution 
has  been  recommended  by  an  impartial 
board.  That  is  true.  But  so  have  changes 
in  the  work  rules  been  recommended  by 
an  Impartial  board. 

Should  the  Senator  put  work  rule 
change  No.  1  into  effect,  but  not  the  rest; 
or  Nos.  1  and  2 — and  not  the  rest  of 
them?  II  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  put 
the  work  rules  into  effect  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  increases  in 


productivity  to  offset  the  wage  Increases, 
how  can  we  justify  putting  the  wage 
rates  into  effect,  or  part  of  them?  We 
should  either  go  all  the  way — or  none  of 
the  way.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  makes  good  sense.  The 
administration  has  proposed  that  we  do 
not  put  either  the  wage  increase  or  the 
work  rules  changes  into  effect  legislative- 
ly at  this  time  but,  rather  that  we  ex- 
tend the  time  for  collective  bargaining. 

So,  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I 
think  that  the  Senate,  acting  respon- 
sibly, should  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan. May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  do  not  think  we 
should  adopt  either  segment  of  the  pack- 
age, or  all  of  the  package,  any  of  it,  or 
none  of  it.  I  think  none  of  it  is  our  busi- 
ness. I  am  very  much  disturbed  that  if 
we  ever  set  this  precedent,  we  will  regret 
it  and  regret  it  for  years  to  come.  We  have 
no  right  to  do  it  in  the  defense  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  As  I  have  said  earlier, 
as  an  old  labor  man,  I  do  not  want  the 
(jovernment  injecting  itself  into  my 
negotiations.  I  want  to  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate. I  think  it  is  unfair  to  take  any  part 
or  all. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
delay  the  Senate  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  want  to  mention  one  of  the  impacts 
of  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Not  only  does 
the  amendment  as  proposed  strike  out 
the  increase  in  wages,  it  strikes  out  as 
well  a  very  important  provision  that  was 
included  in  section  2,  that  is.  to  require 
the  administration  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress, not  in  the  final  hours  of  whatever 
date  we  flnally  settle  on — at  the  end  of 
January,  or  February  6,  or  eventually  the 
House  provision  of  the  first  of  March  if 
we  accept  it — but  15  days  prior  to  that 
date.  They  would  have  to  tell  us  where 
they  are  in  terms  of  negotiations,  and 
inform  this  body  as  to  what  kind  of 
legislative   or   other   proposal   they  are 
prepared  to  make  so  that  we  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
in  the  Senate,  hopefully,  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  this  with  full 
deliberation,  and  not  be  talking  about  it 
4  hours  before  there  is  a  strike.  And  so 
with  all  these  other  implications,  this 
section  is  extremely  important— to  re- 
quest the  administration  to  come  on  up 
in  15  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  ter- 
mination and  come  back   to  Congress 
and  say,  "Give  us  this  information.  Get 
the  information  to  the  American  public;. 
Where  are  we  in  terms  of  negotiations?" 
Where  was  the  administration  in  terms 
of  future  proposals,  or  where  will  it  be 
after  45  or  60  or  90  days,  whatever  we 
extend? 

We  should  know  what  the  proposals 
are  from  the  administration. 

The  third  subsection  included  in  the 
Kennedy-Javits  amendment  requires  the 
administration  to  use  its  best  judgment 
in  getting  recommendations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  partial  operation.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  basic  and  fundamental  ways  to 
preserve  the  right  to  strike  for  the  in- 
dividual transportation  workers  of  this 
country  not  only  in  the  railroads,  but  m 
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the  airline  Industry,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  Industries,  and  still  protect  the  na- 
tional interest. 

We  heard  testimony  today  from  the 
workers  who  pointed  out  that  they  are 
prepared  to  continue  commuter  service, 
that  they  are  prepared  to  continue  any 
kind  of  emergency  service  such  as  the 
transport  of  any  goods  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  are 
essential  in  the  national  interest,  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  on 
all  this.  But  when  we  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  "What  have  you  done  about 
partial  operation?"  there  was  no  re- 
sponse, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  labor 
groups  have  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  yesterday,  not  the 
day  before,  but  2  weeks  ago,  to  come  on 
up  with  a  proposal  on  partial  operation. 

What  did  the  Secretary  or  President 
do?  Absolutely  nothing.  The  head  of  the 
labor  group  said  that  the  President  did 
not  even  answer  his  letter. 

Labor  got  an  answer  from  the  various 
railroad  management  groups,  but  not  the 
administration. 

We  have  a  responsibility  here;  but  it 
is  interesting  that  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  asked  whether  the  adminis- 
tration had  requested  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  go  ahead 
and  meet  on  its  bill  on  the  question  of 
national  emergency  disputes,  mentioned 
by  our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said 
"no."  When  we  reviewed  the  agenda  of 
the  minority  in  working  out  this  vital 
business,  tliis  legislation  was  not  on  it. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  trying  to 
assure  that  next  time  around  we  will  not 
have  to  act  in  the  last  few  hours  of  this 
dispute. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
has  suggested  a  proposal  which  had  bi- 
partisan support.  If  we  are  going  to  act 
responsibly  and  come  back  here  in  the 
Senate,  we  should  expect  to  have  from 
the  administration,  in  due  time,  what  the 
progress  is  in  terms  of  the  dispute,  and 
what  recommendations  they  make,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare should  have  full  opportunity  for 
such  expansive  deliberation  as  we  have 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

My  friends,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
be  effectively  to  strike  out  what  I  and 
the  bipartisan  supporters  think,  and 
what  the  workers  believe  strongly  in; 
namely,  a  reasoned  kind  of  consideration 
for  any  future  action.  We  owe  that  to  the 
workers.  We  owe  that  to  management. 
We  owe  that  to  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be 
to  strike  out  this  inclusion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  vote  on  the  Hansen  amendment 
will  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  validity  of  section  3.  the 
section  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  referring  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Section  2. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  two  bad  de- 
fects in  that  section.  I  understand  they 
are  put  in  with  the  utmost  of  good  faith, 


but  the  first  defect  is  this  matter  of 
coming  over  15  days  before  the  time  runs 
out  with  a  proposal  on  how  to  manage 
the  railroads  on  a  limited  basis. 

I  carmot  imagine  anything  that  would 
undercut  collective  bargaining  more 
tlian  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  section 
2  reads  in  part : 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress.  If  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern.  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees; 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  for  just 
the  progress,  what  the  negotiations  have 
been.  Are  we  not  entitled  to  any  infor- 
mation? On  the  last  of  the  45  days  are 
we  going  to  say,  "Well,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  meet"  and  then  having  met  on 
that  day  say,  "We  have  not  made  any 
progress."  and  extend  it  45  more  days? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  misled  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  am  talking  about  section  2. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  MILLER.  More  particiHarly  I  am 
talking  about  subsection  3  to  which  he 
was  referring,  in  which  he  said  would  be 
a  great  thing  to  have  the  administration 
make  a  detailed  proposal  to  provide  for 
partial  operation  of  the  railroads.  He 
was  very  critical  of  the  President  and  the 
administration  for  not  coming  over  and 
making  a  suggestion  at  this  time. 

My  answer  is — and  I  think  anyone 
familiar  with  collective  bargaining  would 
tell  the  Senator  so — this  would  complete- 
ly undercut  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Just  let  the  word  get  out  on  how 
to  manage  the  railroads  on  an  emergency 
partial  basis,  and  we  can  imagine  what 
that  would  do  to  collective  bargaining. 

That  is  why  the  administration  did  not 
come  over  with  a  proposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  a  moment  I  will  yield. 

The  second  point  is  section  2,  subsec- 
tion 2,  wants  some  recommendation  for 
a  proposed  solution  of  the  dispute.  What 
does  that  mean? 

I  already  asked  the  Senator  from  New 
York  what  that  meant.  He  said  that  It 
meant  a  methodology,  and  the  method- 
ology wEis  sent  over  here,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  pointed  out,  a  long  time 
ago.  Unfortunately  those  In  control  of 
the  committees  did  not  see  fit  to  have 
even  a  hearing  on  it.  This  proposal  has 
already  been  made  months  ago.  I  do 
not  say  that  will  help  ans^hing. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  want  to  preserve 
collective  bargaining  and  do  not  want 
to  imdercut  It,  and  if  we  want  to  act,  the 
methodology  has  already  been  sent  here 


with  a  recommendation  from  the  White 
House.  We  do  not  need  section  2. 

I  hope  that  the  consideration  of  the 
Hansen  amendment  will  not  proceed  on 
the  floor  to  the  proposition  of  knocking 
out  section  2  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  is  as  clear  as  one  could  possibly 
imagine.  I  will  read  what  we  are  re- 
questing. It  reads: 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  16  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing — 

(1 )  the  progress,  if  any.  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  National  Railway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees; 

That  means  that  we  should  get  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  there  has  been  any 
progress. 

I  continue  to  read: 

(2)  such  recommendations  for  a  proposed 
solution  of  the  dispute  described  in  this 
Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate,  if 
the  dispute  has  not  been  settled; 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
within  15  days  whether  we  would  act 
on  the  administration  proposal  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  whether  there 
would  be  another  extension.  I  think  all 
we  wtint  is  information.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  legitimate  Inquiry. 

And  then  subsection  3  reads: 

(3)  a  detailed  proposal  for  the  partial  op- 
eration of  railroads  affected  by  the  dispute 
described  In  this  Joint  resolution.  Including 
along  therewith  any  proposals  by  the  carriers 
or  employee  representatives  concerned,  so  as 
to  assure  trantportatlon  services  necessary  to 
the  national  defense,  health,  and  safety. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator's  suggestion  that  all  infor- 
mation be  sent  to  the  Senate  15  days 
before  is  an  excellent  suggestion. 

Would  the  Senator  be  satisfied  if  sec- 
tion 2  stopped  with  that  and  did  not  in- 
clude the  part  that  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  was  opposed  to  that  says 
the  administration  must  go  beyond  that 
and  send  over  a  definite  proposal  which, 
as  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
pointed  out,  would  without  question  Im- 
pose itself  one  way  or  the  other  in  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  knows 
the  answer.  We  talked  about  this  in  the 
committee.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  very 
briefly  my  response.  The  Senator  knows 
very  well  the  position  on  this  matter. 

What  we  are  asking  for  in  subsection  3 
is  for  the  administration  to  submit  the 
best  propossd  it  possibly  can  in  terms  of 
a  partial  operation  of  the  railroads  af- 
fected. We  are  not  asking  the  admin- 
istration to  commit  itself  to  this  proposal. 
However,  the  members  of  the  committee 
felt  that  the  administration  has  resources 
available  to  it  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
all  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  proposal.  It  would  In  no 
way  commit  the  administration  to  ac- 
cepting the  proposal. 
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it  would  do  is  provide  Congress 
the  best  proposal  that  could  be  de- 
ed, with  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
from  New  York,  "including  along 
vith  any  proposals  by  the  carriers 
ployee  representatives  concerned," 
to  assure  transportation  services 
to  the  national  defense,  health, 
>flf  cty . 
are  asking  for  additional  kinds  of 
lation.  There  is  nothing  that  man- 
that  the  administration  come  up 
another  proposal  and  stick  with  it. 
e  are  asking  from  them  is  that  they 
Congress    make    the    determination 
;her  we  ought  to  move  forward.  And 
subsection  would  assure  that  partial 
tion  is  a  possible  option  at  the  end 
days — is.  but  only  if.  Congress  de- 
that  this  is  desirable  at  that  time. 
,  are  those,  including  Secretary 

who  has  expressed  view  on  this 

ECt  for  years,  who  believe  that  one 
way  to  preserve  the  rights  in  the 
transportation  industi-y  is  to  de- 
means to  permit  strikes  in  these 
industries    while    preserving 
lational  interest. 

we  are  asking  for  is  that  we  get 
.nation  in  this  respect  and  not  be 
in  the  last  hour  that  it  will  take  an 
2  weeks  to  work  out  a  program 
andlthat  they  have  not  done  it. 

\lr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President 

_  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

r.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 

e  the  floor.  I  had  the  floor  and 

.  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

..  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

f  rom  Massachusetts  has  the  floor  in 

Dwn  right  and  yielded  to  the  Senator 

California. 

.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

ognized? 

..  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

fiom  California  is  recognized. 

r.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 

;tLs  for  making  his  point  very  clear. 

reason  I  asked  the  question  is  for 

tly  that  purpose.  I  think  it  is  proper 

„  the  Senators  who  are  here  but  who 

not  have  the  privilege  of  being  at  the 

littee  meeting  to  have  a  full  under- 

ing  of  this  because  it  is  an  ex- 

'  nely  important  point. 

agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

..  he  says  that  the  information  is 

and  proper  and  that  we  should  have 
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would  be  hopeful  that  the  disagree- 
ing! parties  would  bring  back   the  in- 
for  nation  if  they  so  choose  on  the  partial 
operation  of  the  railroads  and  do  the 
igs  that  need  to  be  done, 
object  to  the  administration's  send- 
up  a  proposal  that  immediately  takes 
„  important  meaning  because  it  is  the 
djninistration's  proposal.  It  would,  in 
humble  opinion,  be  an  invasion  of  the 
cotective  bargaining  rights  of  the  two 
■ties  in  disagreement. 
:*Ir.  President.  I  yield  Ur-ttie  distin- 
shed  Senator  from  Alabama. 
:  At.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
.  from  California  willing  to  yield  the 
r?  I  would  like  to  have  the  floor  in  my 

right, 
^r.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
th !  floor. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. There  is  also  merit  in  the  conten- 
tion made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  there  is  value 
in  section  2 — referring  to  section  2  and 
not  subsection  (2). 

If  all  we  do  is  pass  an  extension,  then, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  said  earlier  this  eve- 
ning, the  chances  are  that  the  parties 
might  sit  on  their  hands  for  the  full 
time  of  the  extension  and  reach  no  agree- 
ment through  collective  bargaining 
whereas  if  we  have  section  2  in  the  reso- 
lution, there  is  then  some  incentive  for 
the  reaching  of  an  agreement  and  at  least 
Congress  would  be  apprised  of  the  de- 
velopments. 

So.  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  suggest  that  section  2  has  merit 
and  that  section  3  possibly  should  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
amendment  olTered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  divisible,  may 
not  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
request  a  division  of  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ctni- 
Tis).  The  Chair  would  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  inasmuch  as  the 
matter  to  be  stricken  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
contains  two  separate  propositions,  under 
the  rule  the  Senator  could  demand  a 
division. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a 
division  of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  demanded.  The  question  is  on  the 
first  half  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
section  2. 

Mr.  HANSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  only  sec- 
tion 3  be  stricken,  according  to  my 
amendment,  would  that  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  the  floor.  May  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  so  as  to  read  that  only  sec- 
tion 3  be  stricken  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  asking 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  making  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  us  understand 
the  numbering.  What  is  section  3? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  my  amendment,  as 
I  have  sought  to  amend  it,  would  pro- 
pose to  strike  section  3,  and  not  sections 
(1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  2,  but  only 
section  3  which  states : 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of  all 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  resolution  shall  be  increased 
by  five  p>ercent  efTectlve  as  of  January  1, 
1970.  and  by  32  cents  per  hour  effective  as 
of  November  1,  1970.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  prevent  any  change  made  by  agree- 
ment in  the  Increases  In  rates  of  pay  pro- 
vided pursuant   to  this  section. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  requesting  by  unanimous 
consent  is  that  the  order  of  considera- 
tion of  the  two  sections  be  reversed. 

Unless  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  state  that  he  intends  no 
attack  on  section  2,  then  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request;  otherwise, 
it  would  merely  reverse  the  order  of  con- 
sideration, considering  section  3  rather 
than  section  2, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Perhaps  I  misspoke. 
What  I  intended  to  ask  by  requesting 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  would  be  to  leave  section  2 
with  subsections  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  at- 
tached to  the  bill,  and  to  strike  from 
the  bill  section  3. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  plan 
to  seek  to  knock  out  section  2? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  because  we  do  not 
know  yet  if  it  is  precisely  a  divisible 

question 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  has  been  ruled  upon. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  has  ruled. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that.  I  will  get 
to  the  point  in  a  moment.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  said  he  wants  a  vote  on 
that    part    of   section    2— that   is,   my 
amendment    with    the    Senator    from 
Massachusetts   which   has   section    (3). 
Mr.    HANSEN.    The   unanimous-con- 
sent request  I  asked  for  would  amend 
my  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  To  strike  only  section  3? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  To  strike  only  section  3, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Wyoming 
if  he  would  then  ask  to  strike  section  2, 
or  if  this  would  end  his  amendment.  If 
so,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  his  re- 
quest. But  if  he  is  going  to  attack  sec- 
tion  3    and   then   section   2,   objection 
would  be  interposed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  response  to  the  in- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would  quiry  of  the  Senator.  I  will  not  offer  fur- 
have  the  same  effect.  ther  amendment  to  this  bill,  so  far  as  I 

Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.   President,   I   ask  know, 

unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

be  modified  so  as  to  strike  only  section  3.  objection?   Without   objection   it   is  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  ordered.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 

objection?  the  amendment  as  modified. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  motion  to  strike  section  3,  which 
provides  for  a  5 -percent  pay  increase 
retroactive  to  January  1.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  a  vote  of 
"yea"  is  a  vote  to  strike  out  the  pay  in- 
crease, and  a  vote  of  "nay"  is  to  pre- 
serve it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  as  modi- 
fied. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Doddi, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmo) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  absent  on  ofilcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  detained  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32. 
nays  52,  as  follows : 


Allen 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

C3ook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


[No.  420  Leg.) 

TEAS — 32 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NAYS— 52 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Montoya 
Moes 
Muskle 


Murphy 
Pack  wood 
Pearson 
Sax  be 
Scott 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schweiker 

Smith 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

SjTnlngton 

Tydlngs 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 16 

Allott  Gore  Russell 

Dodd  Hatfield  Sparkman 

Dominick  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Fulbright  Mondale  Young.  Ohio 

Goldwater  Mundt 

Goodell  Percy 

So  Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  was  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis).  The  question  recurs  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats.  The  Senator  is 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  the  32  cents  per  hour 
increase  effective  November  1,  1970,  but 
does  provide  for  the  5 -percent  increase 
retroactive  to  January  1.  1970.  It  does 
not  provide  for  the  legislative  imposi- 
tion of  the  entire  wave  increases  recom- 
mended by  the  Emergency  Board,  but 
I  believe  it  will  lessen  the  prospects  of 
substantial  wildcat  strikes  while  at  the 
same  time  motivating  both  parties  to 
reach  a  voluntary  settlement  of  their 
dispute  through  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

I  was  rather  hesitant  to  offer  this 
amendment  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  involved  In  disputes  of 
this  nature.  By  the  same  token,  however, 
I  do  feel  that  the  railroad  workers  rep- 
resented by  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  entitled  to  some  temporary  or  in- 
terim increase  in  wages  which  will  at 
least  face  up  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  but  which  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  undermine  the  collective-bar- 
gaining processes. 

I  believe  also,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  members  of  the  imion  are  reassured 
that  they  will  get  some  money  imme- 
diately, which,  as  I  said  before,  will  be 
wage  increases  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1970,  they  are  going  to  understand  and 
recognize  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  problems  resulting  from  extended 
bargaining  which,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation, have  already  forced  them  to  wait 
almost  an  entire  year  for  a  wage  in- 
crease. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  fair  ap- 
proach. It  will  mean,  in  substance,  Mr. 
President,  that  Congress  is  not,  in  effect, 
becoming  a  mediation  board  to  impose 
the  final  substantive  terms  of  a  con- 
tract. That  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
union  representatives  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  carriers,  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  fairly,  as  equals,  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  which  is  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  testimony  indicating  the 
serious  financial  phght  of  many  Amer- 
ican railroads.  I  think  I  quoted  the 
former  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Willard 
Wirtz,  who,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  me,  said  that  if  all  wage  increases 


recommended  by  the  Emergency  Board 
were  put  into  effect,  the  Penn  Central 
could  not  meet  its  payroll  imless  there 
was  some  form  of  guaranteed  loan  legis- 
lation approved  by  Congress. 

Many  of  our  railroads  are  faced  with 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  the  ofiBcers  of  those 
railroads  are  terribly  concerned  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  wage  increases 
are  forced  upon  them  without  corre- 
sponding revisions  in  antiquated  work 
rules.  I  am  also  sympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods.  If 
we  look  arotmd  at  the  situation  of  em- 
ployees in  other  forms  of  transportation, 
we  find  that  their  salai-y  increases  have 
been  far  more  than  have  been  recom- 
mended by  this  Emergency  Board.  But 
I  think  the  Emergency  Board  had  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  railroads  may  go  under  un- 
less the  parties  take  a  realistic  overall 
approach  to  this  question  which  grants 
the  carriers  some  relief  from  outmoded 
work  rules  as  well  as  providing  railroad 
workers  with  decent  and  justifiable  wage 
increases. 

Beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
Congress  is  going  to  try  to  be  a  mediation 
board — if  we  are  going  to  make  the  deci- 
sions in  collective  bargaining  disputes- 
then  we  are  going  to  involve  ourselves  in 
activities  for  which  we  are  not  quali- 
fied. We  do  not  have  the  time  to  con- 
sider and  ascertain  the  true  facts.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  considered  this  matter  only  today 
since  10  o'clock  this  morning.  The  report 
of  the  Emergency  Board  runs  some  87 
pages  and  is  the  result  of  about  2  months' 
of  specialized  work.  It  is  highly  complex 
and  highly  involved.  Above  all.  if  we  are 
to  maintain  free  collective  bargaining  in 
this  Nation.  I  think  we  had  better  leave 
it  up  to  the  parties  and  the  proper  me- 
diation agencies  to  bring  it  about.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  blow  to  free  collective  bar- 
gaining in  this  country  if  we  proceed  with 
the  proposal  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  as  passed  this  afternoon  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  receive  vhe 
consideration  which  I  think  it  deserves, 
and  which  I  believe  is  in  the  interest  of 
preserving  free  collective  bargaining  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  acting  minority  leader — I  have 
already  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont — consider  the  possibility 
of  a  10-minute  limitation  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  about  4  or  5  minutes, 
although  I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  ex- 
tended discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes, 
then,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Considering  the  fact 
that  there  was  considerable  debate  on 
this  amendment  earlier  in  the  evening, 
imless  there  are  a  number  who  wish  to 
speak,  it  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  preserve  us  the  right  to  add 
amendments  to  the  amendment,  with  a 
2-minute  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  anything 
is  satisfactory. 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Will  the 

restate  his  request? 

rtr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  made  a  unan- 

•consent  request  for  20  minutes  al- 

togfether  on  the  pending  amendment,  10 

iiutes  to  a  side,  under  the  control  of 

Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  man- 

of  the  bill,  and  a  limitation  of  2 

on  all  amendments  thereto.  Five 

,..„  of  the  time  on  the  amendment 

to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
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"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frcm  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
ant  it  is  so  ordered 

McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
try  to  be  brief— I  have  to  be,  in 
.  of  the  limitation  of  time, 
commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
offering   this   amendment.   I  voted 
iiinst    the    previous    amendment    to 
out  all  of  section  3,  because  I  do 
beleve  that  if  we  undertake  by  legls 
,ve  action  to  settle  this  strike,  or  post- 
it  for  further  bargaining,  we  should 
into   accoimt   that   these   railroad 
(J-kers  have  been  deprived  of  an  in 

for  some  long  period  of  time,  since 

first  of  the  year — and  an  Increase  has 
recommended  by  the  proper  board 
...g  jurisdiction  of  the  controversy, 
am  concerned,  however,  for  I  do  not 
!ve  we  should  undertake,  to  go  the 
f'Jl  limit  of  the  money  recommendation 
of  that  Board,  imless  we  also  accept  its 
rei  lommendations  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ion  in  rules.  If  we  adopt  this  proposal 
give  them  an  increase  in  pay  some- 
.  comparable  to  the  increase  in  the 
of  Uving  during  that  period  of  time. 
Tien  we  would  leave  the  matter  open  for 
thpm  to  continue  negotiations  on  the  rest 
it.  But  I  submit  if  we  are  going  to 
..c — and  unfortunately,  I  guess  we 
_  to— this  is  the  action  to  take.  This 
certainly  not  a  happy  or  likable  situ- 
on.  It  is  a  deplorable  situation,  one 
which  some  will  put  the  blame  on 
labor,  some  will  put  the  blame  on  the 
rajilroads,  others  will  try  to  put  all  the 
on  the  administration  or  on  the 
and  some  of  course  on  the 

^ I  say  it  is  a  situation  where 

are  all   to  blame.  Congress  has  to 

its  share  of  the  blame. 

This  situation   has  not  arisen  over 

n:  ght.  We  have  known  about  it.  We  have 

h:  id  some  experience  before.  We  knew  it 

wts  coming.  We  know  what  we  face  now. 

test  in  the  future  is:  Do  we  have  the 

,.  to  legislate  to  prevent  a  recur- 

,.  of  the  dilemma?  If  we  have  not,  we 

.  going  to  be  faced  with  this  kind  of 

:)blem  again  and  again.  We  are  going 

be  in  the  business  of  settling  labor 

disputes  in  this  fashion— by  legislation 

tipie  and  time  again 

think  we  should  proceed  with  legis- 
lation to  establish  some  kind  of  tribunal 
wnere  these  labor  controversies  can  be 
a  ijudicated  outside  the  Congress.  In  the 
nreantime.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend 
n  ent  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  be 
ciiuse  I  do  not  think  it  is  inflationary 
u  ider  the  circumstances.  But  If  we  vote 
t;  lis  whole  package,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
c  in  go  back  to  the  President  and  say, 
fou  would  not  put  in  price  controls," 
we  ourselves  are  voting  such  in- 
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We  have  got  to  be  fair  In  this  deal. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  Give 
them  this  increase,  let  them  continue 
bargaining,  and  extend  the  time.  That  is 
fair  to  everybody.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
put  all  the  wages  in,  then  we  should  also 
put  in  the  rules,  because  they  are  a  part 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

This  solution  would  be  temporary,  but 
it  would  give  them  some  of  the  wages, 
certainly,  that  they  are  entitled  to.  This 
is  a  fair  compromise,  and  should  be 
adopted.  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  RAISE  FOB  RAIL 
WORKERS — CITES  ADVERSE  RESULTS  IT  STRIKE 
OCCURS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  made,  in  different  lan- 
guage, during  the  executive  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare this  afternoon.  There  were  those  of 
us  who  spoke  in  somewhat  the  same  vein, 
and  there  was  a  rollcall  in  reference 
to  the  Prouty  amendment.  Very  frankly, 
it  did  not  prevail.  I  would  not  say  how 
any  other  member  of  the  committee 
voted,  but  I  voted  for  the  amendment.  I 
shall  vote  for  it  again.  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  an  increase,  and  although  the 
5  percent  is  not  adequate,  I  believe  it  is 
as  far  as  the  Congress  should  go  in  legis- 
lating a  pay  increase  at  this  time.  I  em- 
phasize that  the  railroad  workers,  due 
to  higher  costs  of  living,  do  merit  a 
raise  in  their  wages.  They  are  a  fine, 
loyal  group  of  Americans,  who  are  doing 
an  important  job  in  operating  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  we  can  approve  the  5  per- 
cent without  increasing  the  inflationary 
spiral  to  any  greater  extent  than  that 
which  exists  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  collective 
bargaining.  Congress  reluctantly  should 
be  legislating  an  arbitrary  figure.  We 
are  to  blame,  in  some  degree,  for  our 
failure  to  have  laws  on  the  statute  books 
to  cope  with  such  emergencies,  rather 
than  to  have  to  act  in  the  final  hours 
before  a  possible  strike. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  over- 
emphaisize  the  adverse  impact  on  our 
economy  which  would  result  from  a  rail 
movement  stoppage.  West  Virginia  coal 
hauling  railroads  carry  approximately 
150  to  160  million  tons  of  coal  armually 
from  the  mines  to  the  markets.  This 
volume,  the  largest  produced  in  any 
State,  is  mined  by  approximately  40,000 
men.  Not  only  would  rail  shipments  come 
to  a  stop,  with  rail  workers  unemployed, 
but  soon  there  would  be  thousands  of 
coal  miners  unemployed.  A  severe  blow 
would  be  dealt  our  economy  through  the 
drastic  curtailment  of  supplies  to  fuel 
and  energize  our  vast  Industrial  oper- 
ations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  much  time 
do  we  have  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  5  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  much  time 
was  allocated  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  and  how  much  time  to  the 
opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  5  minutes 
just  used  has  been  5  minutes  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  it 
was    reserved    for    the    Senator    from 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Chair 
mean  that  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ments were  given  15  minutes  and  the 
opponents  5  minutes?  I  think  that  is  an 
uneven  division,  when  one  considers  the 
merits.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  unanimous  consent  request. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield; 
and,  if  so,  how  much  time  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  If  we  want  to  give  col- 
lective bargaining  a  chance  to  operate. 
we  cannot  give  the  whole  package  be- 
fore they  start.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  keep  an  incentive  or  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  situation  in  which  there  is 
no  collective  bargaining  with  the  rail- 
roads. 

If  we  bail  out  this  time,  we  remove  all 
incentive.  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  regard  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  management 
and  labor  as  the  way  we  settle  our  labor 
disputes.  If  we  want  to  throw  that  over, 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  do  it  is  to 
indicate  by  our  vote  today  that  when  the 
heat  is  on,  rather  than  directing  them 
to  continue  and  to  come  up  with  an  an- 
swer, we  say,  "All  right,  your  case  is  just. 
Therefore,  we  give  you  the  increases  that 
you  desire,  and  we  only  hope  that  you 
will  negotiate."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Time  is  running. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  talk  that 
the  resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of  baU- 
ing  out  labor.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  We  are  really  bailing  out  manage- 
ment. Labor  did  not  want  this  resolu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  labor  has  opposed 
it  from  the  start.  They  do  not  want  any- 
thing. They  have  their  constitutional 
right  to  strike. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  deny  latKJr  their  right  to  striKe. 
The  Emergency  Board  has  recommended 
that  these  wages  be  increased  by  32.5  per- 
cent, spread  over  3  years,  13.5  percent 
retroactive.  All  the  committee's  resolu- 
tion does  is  to  grant  the  13.5  percent 
retroactively  and  leave  open  for  future 
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negotiations  the  19  percent,  plus  any 
other  wage  changes.  We  only  put  in  this 
resolution  what  already  has  been  done 
retroactively. 

The  present  amendment  says  to  labor, 
"We  will  let  you  have  5  percent,"  even 
though  the  Board  has  found  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  justification  for  a  13 '/2-per- 
cent increase.  How  can  any  man  face 
railroad  workers  of  this  country  and  say 
that  this  amendment  is  fair  and  reason- 
able? Of  course,  it  is  not.  It  is  denying 
these  workers  their  rights  in  the  market- 
place to  say  what  their  labor  is  worth  in 
terms  of  wages.  It  would  be  saying  to 
them,  "For  a  measly  5  percent,  we  have 
robbed  you  of  your  constitutional  right 
to  strike." 

True,  it  is  suggestive  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
t.vpe  of  forced  settlements,  but  we 
have  an  emergency,  and  I  want  to  keep 
the  trains  roDing  in  the  morning.  The 
strike  announcements  are  going  out  for 
9  o'clock  tonight.  This  strike  has  been 
called  for  12:01.  Every  minute  we  debate 
means  that  another  train  will  not  roll  in 
the  morning. 

To  prevent  an  economic  disaster,  we 
will  stop  fiddling  around  and  pass  this 
resolution.  The  House  has  announced 
that  if  we  cut  the  pay  features,  they  are 
not  going  to  agree  with  us,  and  we  will 
have  a  nationwide  strike.  If  we  cut  the 
money  down,  we  carmot  shift  it  to  man- 
agement, we  cannot  shift  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  we  cannot  shift  it  to  labor.  The 
blood  is  going  to  be  on  our  hands  if  we 
do  not  give  the  workers  this  pittance 
which  they  so  justly  deserve.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  they  have  been  pleading  for 
a  wage  increase,  but  they  have  received 
nothing. 

Some  have  complained  that  this  com- 
mittee did  not  meet  imtil  this  morning. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  that  he 
never  met  with  the  parties  until  5:30 
on  Monday,  December  7.  He  met  with 
them  then  for  the  first  time  this  Mon- 
day. We  have  had  Secretaries  in  the 
past  who  met  with  them  for  months. 
President  Johnson  met  with  them  for 
14  days  in  the  White  House.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  nobody 
met  with  them  until  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  met  with  them  at  5:30  on  Mon- 
day and  called  on  Congress  to  submit  a 
resolution  to  deny  the  workers  their 
right  to  strike. 

Giving  the  workers  13.5  percent  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  I  recommend  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected.  If  we  want  to 
keep  the  economy  from  sinking  into 
worse  shape,  we  will  keep  the  trains 
running. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  issue  is  very  clear.  I  suppose  Congress 
might  well  have  become  involved  in  the 
General  Motors  strike,  because  that  af- 
fected the  national  economy.  If  we  have 
a  steel  strike,  perhaps  we  should  become 
involved  in  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
preserve  true  collective  bargaining,  we 
should  leave  it  up  to  the  parties  involved 
to  work  out  their  differences.  The  ad- 
ministration's request  was  merely  for 
more  time  to  accomplish  this  goal  while 
protecting  the  public  interest  against  the 
disastrous  results  of  a  nationwide  rail 
strike. 


I  think  it  is  most  imfortunate — yes, 
and  dangerous — to  bring  controversies  of 
this  nature  before  Congress.  But  this  one 
is  here  and,  absent  permanent  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  type  of  situation,  we 
have  no  alternative  to  again  act  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis. 

I  certainly  played  a  rather  prominent 
role  in  the  Committee  on  Ccwnmerce  in 
bringing  about  the  Railroad  Safety  Act 
and  in  bringing  about  the  so-called  Rail 
Pac,  the  National  Rsulroad  Passenger 
Corp.  I  am  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  railroads.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  future  jobs  of  railroad  em- 
ployees. But  if  we  permit  a  nationwide 
rail  stoppage,  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads are  going  to  be  without  jobs,  and 
certainly  the  operations  of  many  indus- 
trial corporations  in  this  coimtry  are 
going  to  be  brought  to  a  halt  and  their 
employees  are  going  to  become  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  prece- 
dent which  Is  extremely  dangerous,  if 
anyone  believes  sincerely  and  honestly  In 
the  concept  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
The  5 -percent  increase  I  propose  is 
merely  a  carrot,  and  should  motivate 
rather  than  discourage  the  parties  in 
seeking  to  negotiate  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time  and 
no  other  Senator  on  this  side  wishes  to 
speak,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  T  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yottng^ 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATER)  is  detained  o:i  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 37 

Allen 

EUender 

Miller 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fong 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Hajisen 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cook 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Hughes 

Tower 

Cotton 

Javits 

WUllams,  Del 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Toung.  M.  Dak 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Eastland 

McClellan 
NATS— 46 

Aiken 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Bible 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Blblcoff 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long 

Smith 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Church 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mclnlyre 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Uetf^lt 

Ty  dings 

Ervln 

Montoya 

WilUams,  N.J. 

Fulbrtght 

Murphy 

Yarbo  rough 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Harris 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Dominick 

McGee 

Russell 

Goldwater 

McGovem 

Sparkman 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Oore 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

So    Mr.    Proitty's    amendment    was 
rejected. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  possibility  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  would  like 
at  this  time,  therefore,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  all  amendments  from 
now  on  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes,  with  10  minutes  to  a  side  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  that  there  be  2  minutes  for  amend- 
ments or  motions  thereto;  and  one-half 
hour  on  the  resolution  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

1.  Following  Section  2  of  the  Resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"3.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Presi- 
dential National  Emergency  Arbitration 
Board  which  shall  consist  of  three  members: 
one  appointed  by  the  Eastern.  Western,  and 
Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Commit- 
tees representing  the  employees;  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Railway  L.abor  Con- 
ference representing  the  employers;  and  one 
appointed  by  the  President. 

"The  Presidential  National  Einergency  Ar- 
bitration Board  shall,  after  hearing  from  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees, make  a  determination  of  all  issues 
In  dispute,  proceeding  from  a  basis  of  the 
last  beat  offer  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
immediately  preceding  appointment  of  the 
Presidential  itoergency  Board. 

"The  determination  of  the  Presidential  Na- 
tional Emergency  Arbitration  Board  shall  be 
made,   published,   and   become   effective   at 
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12  :D 


les  ; 


)1  antemeridian  of  February  7,  1971  un- 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  reached 
agreement  prior  thereto." 

J .  Insert  "or  arbitration"  following  the 
wo  d  "agreement"  In  the  last  sentence  of 
Se<Uon   3   and  renumber   the   section. 

At.  miller.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
the  Senate  that  I  will  speak  briefly 
abt)ut  the  amendment  and  I  then  pro- 
to  withdraw  it. 

think  it  is  important  to  bring  this 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
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K&  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  a  colloquy 
;h  the  Senator  from  Texas,  there  is 
apparent  incentive  for  the  parties  to 
settle  this  dispute.  In  fact,  it  is  so  un- 
certain that  section  2  of  the  bill  measure 
vides  for  the  notification  of  Congress 
days  before  the  expiration  of  this 
tiite  period  of  what  the  President  thinks 
ou  Jht  to  be  done. 

^s  has  been  said  many  times  on  the 
this  will  have  a  repeat  performance 
mother  45  days. 

The   way  to  stop  this  is  to  give  the 
to  the  dispute  a  real  incentive, 
incentive  I  propose  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a  Presidential  board,  an 
hoc  board  for  this  one  labor  dispute, 
4ich  would  proceed  to  determine  the  is- 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  best  offer  of 
two  parties.  That  is  a  novel  idea, 
rhe  Arbitration  Board  would  proceed 
the  basis  of  the  last  best  offer  of  the 
parties, 
rhe  failure  of  the  Arbitration  Board 
proceed  is  one  reason  why  the  rail- 
way arbitration  has  not  got  very  far  In 
country, 
rhe  carrot  to  this  is  that  the  Arbltra- 
Board  would  have  until  February  7. 
February  7  it  would  determine  the 
results  of  its  findings.  And  these  would 
become  effective,  if  granted,  until 
F^Jruary  6  for  the  extension  of  time  for 
parties  to  get  together  and  agree, 
these  parties  do  not  know  what  the 
Adbitration  Board  would  be  coming  out 
i  th  1  day  after  their  deadline,  I  suggest 
they  would  have  a  real  incentive 
get  together  and  bargain  collectively 

reach  a  settlement. 
Additionally,  of  course,  my  amendment 
duld  leave  In  what  is  already  in  the 
1.  The  Senate  has  worked  Its  will  and 
decided  that  it  wants  to  have  sec- 
tidns  3  and  4. 

[  suggest  that  the  way  we  are  going, 
15  days  before  the  expiration  of 
time  we  are  granting  in  this  resolu- 
when  the  President  sends  us  a  re- 
indicating  that  the  parties  have  not 
together,  at  that  time  I  will  offer  this 
aiiiendment  again. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  adopt  it  at  that 
title  because  then  we  will  have  an  incen- 
for  them  to  conclude  an  agreement, 
r  hope  I  am  wrong.  We  all  hope  they 
reach  an  agreement  very  soon.  How- 
if  they  do  not  we  are  going  to  have 
establish  some  kind  of  an  Incentive, 
do  not  see  any  better  incentive  than 
The  key  to  it  is  that  the  Arbitration 
Biard  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  the  last 
be  St  offer  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
mjnt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
aiiendment  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  Is 
Of  en  to  further  amendment. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
almost  a  year  of  negotiation,  the  flow  of 
our  rail  transportation  system  may 
abruptly  stop  in  several  hours.  Intense 
bargaining,  recommendations  of  an 
Emergency  Board,  and  a  request  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  voluntary  ex- 
tension of  negotiations  have  failed  to 
resolve  this  hardened  dispute.  Yesterday 
the  President  asked  Congress  to  extend, 
for  45  days,  the  period  during  which  no 
strike  or  lockout  may  occur,  in  the  hope 
that  a  volimtary  settlement  may  be 
reached  during  such  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  this 
body,  of  necessity,  have  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  complexity  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  these  negotiations.  For  the 
most  part,  these  are  matters  between 
men  in  the  private  sector. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  In 
a  time  when  our  national  economy  is 
severely  troubled,  when  inflation  and  un- 
employment are  at  critical  levels,  a  na- 
tionwide stoppage  of  rail  service  could 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  finan- 
cial health  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  reflected  in  everything  we  buy.  As 
consumers,  we  would  have  to  absorb  the 
increased  price  of  those  commodities 
which  are  in  ample  supply  today  but 
might  be  rare  tomorrow  if  the  flow  of 
goods  is  reduced  to  a  trickle.  Whether 
housewife,  workingman,  student,  or  ex- 
ecutive, we  all  suffer  if  our  Nation's 
railroads  do  not  operate. 

Many  have  urged  the  need  for  stronger 
controls,  for  a  steadying  hand  on  our 
deteriorating  economy.  Though  mindful 
of  proper  limits,  I  believe  such  action  is 
warranted  in  this  instance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  in  the 
national  interest  to  extend  the  negotia- 
tions period,  as  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will  take  just 
a  short  time,  but  I  do  suggest  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  248  and  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1413. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presid- 
ing OflQcer  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  1413,  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute,  which  was 
read  twice  by  title. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  and  substitute  the  language 


of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  248  for  the 
language  of  the  House  joint  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  language  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  substi- 
tute amendment,  as  follows: 

That  the  provisions  of  the  final  paragraph 
of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  160)  shall  apply  and  be  extended  for 
an  additional  period  with  respect  to  the 
above  dispute,  so  that  no  change,  except  by 
agreement,  shall  be  made  by  the  carriers 
represented  by  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Conference  and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and 
Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Commit- 
tees or  by  their  employees.  In  the  conditions 
out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior  to 
12:01  antemeridian  of  February  6,  1971. 

Sbc.  2.  Not  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  joint  resolution  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eaatem,  Western,  and 
Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Commit- 
tees and  their  employees; 

(2)  such  recommendations  for  a  proposed 
solution  of  the  dispute  described  in  this 
joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate,  if 
the  dispute   has  not  been  settled:    and 

(3)  A  detailed  proposal  for  the  partial  op- 
eration of  railroads  affected  by  the  dispute 
described  In  this  Joint  resolution  Including 
along  therewith  any  proposals  by  the  car- 
riers or  employee  representatives  concerned 
so  as  to  assure  transportation  services  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense,  health,  and 
safety. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section 
of  this  joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of 
all  employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  shall  be  Increased 
by  five  percent  effective  as  of  January  1, 1970, 
and  by  32  cents  per  hour  effective  as  of 
November  1,  1970.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prevent  any  change  made  by  agreement 
in  the  increases  in  rates  of  pay  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  substitute  the 
Senate  language. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  the  lime  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  proponents  have  15  minutes.  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  dislike  very  much  to 
vote  for  this  action,  which  I  think  is  in 
many  respects,  exceedingly  unwise,  and 
yet  I  intend  to  do  so,  for  just  one  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
say,  I  dislike  very  much  to  vote  for  this 
resolution,  which  I  think  is  decidedly 
unwise,  but  I  intend  to  do  so,  for  just  one 
reason:  It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  we 
should  allow  the  railroads  to  cease  to 
operate  at  midnight. 

That  would  mean  not  only  that  many 
people  in  many  areas  who  are  dependent 
upon  rail  transportation  for  their  move- 
ment from  place  to  place  would  be  de- 
prived of  that  privilege,  no  matter  how 
great  the  emergency.  It  would  mean  that 
those  who  have  perishable  products  in 
many  places  will  be  unable  to  move  them. 
It  would  mean  that  those  industries 
which  depend  on  the  movement  of  great 
volumes  of  bulky  products  would  be  im- 
able  to  continue.  It  would  strike  at  the 
livelihood  of  literally  millions  of  our 
people.  For  those  reasons.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  joint  resolution. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  have  been  a  much 
wiser  course  for  us  simply  to  extend  the 
time  of  bargaining.  We  have  done  that 
on  two  or  three  occasions  heretofore. 
The  courts  have  held  that  we  have  am- 
ple authority  to  extend  the  time,  and 
that,  if  we  have  that  under  the  basic 
act,  we  may  extend  the  time  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  two  or  three 
times  since  I  have  been  here  for  the 
railroads,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  times  for  the  airlines. 

I  think  we  are  very  unwise  to  make 
of  this  body  an  arbitration  board,  v>rhich 
affords  ready  access  to  those  who  have 
these  labor-industry  troubles.  I  shall  not 
be  here  after  January  3,  but  I  predict 
now  that  if  legislation  such  as  this  is 
continued.  Congress  will  find  itself  sub- 
ject to  increasingly  great  numbers  of 
these  matters,  and  required  to  serve  as 
the  arbitrator.  I  think  that  is  unwise. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  departure  from  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  I  wish  I  were 
In  a  position  to  vote  against  the  meas- 
ure. But  I  cannot  do  so,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  President,  we,  ourselves,  cannot 
evade  responsibility  in  this  matter.  We, 
as  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, through  our  committees,  have 
been  unwilling  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  and  similar  problems. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  had 
legislation  pending  for  about  15  years 
to  trj'  to  correct  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  Wisconsin  case.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  now  presiding  (Mr.  Curtis), 
and  I  appeared  in  1959  on  that  matter 
in  the  effort  to  protect  States  and  lo- 
calities against  shutdowns  of  vital  local 
utilities,  and  were  promised  action  in 
early  i960.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
chairman  of  that  particular  subcom- 
mittee was  running  for  President,  and 
I  have  never  felt  that  he  was  to  be 
blamed  in  any  way  for  putting  aside  his 
assurance  to  us  that  there  would  be  a 
report  made  in  early  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly,  in 
every  Congress  since  that  time,  re- 
offered  that  legislation,  and  pleaded  on 
this  floor  and  by  letter  to  the  present 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  ear- 
lier chairmen  of  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  for  hearings,  but  without 
result. 
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I  have  offered  repeatedly  legislation  of 
the  same  sort  dealing  with  the  airlines. 
They  also  come  under  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act.  Though  I  proposed  compulsory 
arbitration,  those  who  did  not  like  that 
course  could  suggest  other  remedies  if 
they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  But  we  were  never 
permitted  even  to  have  hearings  on  that 
proposal. 

So  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  escape  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  dilem- 
ma in  which  we  find  ourselves  tonight, 
and  in  which  the  whole  Nation  is  caught. 
It  is  because  the  whole  Nation  is  caught 
in  it  that  I  shall  vote  for  this  measure, 
which  in  many  respects,  to  me,  is  dis- 
tasteful and  unpalatable,  and  which  I 
think  sets  an  unwise  precedent,  which 
Congress  will  repent  itself  of  over  and 
over. 

Perhaps  the  only  silver  lining  in  the 
cloud  is  that  the  result  of  this  legislla- 
tion  will  soon  become  apparent  as  being 
so  hopelessly  unwise  that  Congress  it- 
self may  adopt  a  more  courageous  course, 
and  come  to  grips  with  this  type  of  prob- 
lem and  enact  permanent  legislation.  I 
hope  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

But,  Mr.  President,  because  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  railroads  is  of 
such  a  vital  and  imperative  nature  to 
the  lives  and  livelihood  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  continuation  of  great  indus- 
tries, and  because  I  think  it  is  unthink- 
able for  us  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
cease  to  operate,  I  shall  reluctantly,  but 
not  feeling  that  I  am  doing  the  wrong 
thing,  vote  for  this  legislation,  which  I 
consider  as  completely  unwise  and  as  un- 
necessary if  this  body  had  done  its  own 
duty  heretofore. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
thing  that  a  labor  union  has  to  negotiate 
with  is  the  right  to  withhold  its  services. 
If  they  lose  that,  they  lose  all  rights  to 
negotiate. 

What  we  are  doing  here  tonight  is 
effectively  depriving  them  of  that  right, 
and  those  who  think  their  vote  tonight 
will  be  a  service  to  the  unions  are  sadly 
mistaken.  It  will  be  a  disservice.  If  we 
cannot  have  a  strike  now,  we  can  never 
have  a  strike;  and  if  nothing  else,  this 
wUl  bring  it  forcibly  to  our  attention. 

I  have  questioned  closely  those  people 
who  have  had  the  most  active  part  in  this 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
just  stated  we  cannot  have  a  railroad 
strike.  If  that  is  the  situation,  then  we 
are  espousing  that,  and  we  should  pro- 
ceed from  that  point  on  in  making  plans 
to  handle,  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  future  labor 
negotiations  for  the  railroads  and  such 
other  industries  as  will  have  a  national 
effect,  and  we  are  depriving  the  unions  of 
their  right  to  strike.  We  are  not  doing 
any  service  to  the  railroads,  although  the 
immediate  effect  would  seem  to  be  that 
we  are  pulling  the  laborers'  irons  out  of 
the  fire,  and  that  we  are  keeping  the  rail- 
roads operating. 

I  say  that  we  are  only  postponing  the 
time  when  we  must  actively  come  to  grips 
with  the  overall  solution  of  negotiating 
labor  settlements  in  these  Chambers. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  just  to  inform  the  Senate  that  if  the 
pending  resolution  passes.  It  will  go  to 
conference,  and  hopefully  a  quonun  of 
Senators  will  be  on  hand  or  close  by. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  joint  resolution. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
the  Senator  from  Greorgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick>, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)    are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  I>akota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy*,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

(No.  422  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Fong 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bible 

Harris 

PeU 

Boggs 

Hart 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Blblcoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Church 

Long 

Spong 

Cook 

MaRTiuEon 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

McGee 

Symington 

Eagletou 

Mclniyre 

TydlngB 

E:astland 

Montoya 

WUllams.  N  J. 

Ellender 

Moss 

NATS— 31 

Yarborough 

Allen 

Grlffln 

MUler 

AUott 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hollings 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cotton 

Hughes 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Inouye 

Tower 

Ervln 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Gore 

Metcalf 

1.. ,'.'..« 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Bavh 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Talmsdfre 

GoodeU 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H  J.  Res.  1413) 
was  passed. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
re;onsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  to  lay 
th  at  motion  on  the  table. 

rhe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Vhereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
ca  Tiers  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern.  Western, 
aci  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
m:ttees  and  certain  of  their  employees  rep- 
reiented  by  the  United  Transportation  Un- 
ion, the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Airline  and 
St!amshlp  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
ar  d  Station  Employees  (BRAC) .  the  Brother- 
he  Dd  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employeet. 
H<  tel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
te:  iders  International  Union  threatens  es- 
se Ulal  transportation  services  of  the  Nation; 
ard 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  the  national  Id 
teiest.    Including    the    national    health    and 
derense.  that  essential  transportation  serv- 
Ici  s  be  maintained:  and 

A'hereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
su;h  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Lt  bor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
re  iulted  In  settlement  of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
ge acy  measures  are  essential  to  security  and 
cc  Qtlnulty  of  transportation  services  by  such 
ca  [Tiers:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  ob- 
Jei  tlves  In  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
pr;fers  solutions  reached  through  collective 
b£  rgalnlng;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
de ntlal  Emergency  Board  Numbered  178  for 
se  itlement  of  this  dispute  did  not  result  In 
a  settlement:  Now.  therefore.  In  order  to 
er  courage  these  parties  to  reach  their  own 
af  reement.  be  It — 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  248  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cjrtis).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oidered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
m  ove  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
HDuse  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
tl  e  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
P  esiding  OflScer  iMr.  Curtis)  appointed 
N)  r.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Ji  viTS  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Si  mate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
o;  the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  delay- 
Irg  the  disposition  of  this  matter.  I 
si  ould  like  to  take  2  or  3  minutes  to 
ir  ake  a  brief  statement. 

When  the  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  on  the 
House  bill  and  to  insert  the  Senate  bill 
ir  its  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
tl  lat  it  would  have  caused  delay,  the  Sen- 
aior  from  New  Hampshire  would  have 
s£  ught  to  speak  for  a  moment  and  to  ask 
fc  r  the  yeas  and  nays.  For  the  reasons 
stated,  and  because  it  is  highly  impera- 
tive that  this  matter  be  disposed  of  this 
ei  ening,  he  d  d  not  do  so. 

But  now  that  he  has  the  opportunity 
t(  make  this  statement,  the  Senator  from 
N;w  Hampshire  wishes  to  say  that  he 
w  Duld  have  liked  to  have  had  the  oppror- 
ti  nity  to  vote  a  roUcall  vote  to  strike 
0  It  the  so-called  Kennedy-Javits 
a  nendment. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  here  when  his  own  committee  went 
through  this  whole  performance  under 
President  Kennedy.  No  one  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  during  that  year  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  embarrass, 
harass,  or  put  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  spot. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampstiire  was 
here  when  this  matter  was  again  before 
the  Senate  at  least  once,  and  I  think 
more  than  once  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Johnson.  No  one  at 
that  time  sought  to  write  into  the  resolu- 
tion any  attempt  to  command  the  Pres- 
ident to  report  or  to  take  any  particular 
action  that  he  did  not  desire  to  take,  or 
to  bring  any  message  to  Cougress  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  bring. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
not  questioning  the  sincerity  or  impugn- 
ing the  motives,  of  course,  of  the  Sen- 
ators in  question,  but  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  does  regard  that  smiend- 
ment  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  em- 
barrass the  President  of  the  United 
Staies. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  noted,  he  did  not  call  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  so-called  Kennedy-Javits 
amendment  for  the  reasons  he  has 
stated,  but  he  wants  the  record  to  show 
that  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity,  he 
would  have  voted  to  delete  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflQxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  19830*  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalfi. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
I  SENATORS 

THE    CAMPUS   AS   A   MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wa  " 
Street  Journal  for  Wednesday,  Decer 
ber  9,  contains  a  timely  and  perceptl-v_ 
article  entitled  "The  Campus  as  a  Man- 
agement Problem,"  written  by  Leo  L. 
Komfeld,  an  educational  management 
consultant. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
campus  unrest,  but  when  it  comes  to 
college  administration,  the  usual  com- 
ment is  that  the  president  or  board  of 
trustees  must  enforce  stronger  disci- 
pline. While  there  is  merit  to  such  com- 
ment in  certain  cases,  it  tends  to  over- 
simplify the  matter.  Mr.  Kornfeld  dis- 
cusses the  real  nature  of  the  manage- 
ment problems  of  college  campuses  and. 


in  my  judgment,  places  their  import- 
ance in  the  proper  perspective  by  stating 
that,  by  itself,  mastering  these  problems 
may  not  bring  peace  to  the  campus;  but 
without  this,  peace  will  never  be  as- 
sured. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle  be  printed  m  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orde'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.,  follows : 

The  Campus  as  a  Management  Pboblem 
(By  Leo  L.  Komfeld) 

When  the  war  nobody  wants  finally  comes 
to  an  end.  we  shall  still  have  unrest  on  col- 
lege campuses  unless  glaring  inadequacies 
In  university  administration  are  faced  real- 
istically and  effective  solutions  found.  New 
management  concepts  are  urgently  needed 
to  meet  problems  of  bigness,  administrative 
complexity  (and  Impersonality  along  with 
It)  and  rising  educational  standards,  stu- 
dent expectations  and  social  demands — all 
within  the  framework  of  relentlessly  Increas- 
ing costs. 

Unprecedented  g^rowth  in  enrollment,  pro- 
grams and  physical  plant  account  for  many 
of  these  problems.  Higher  education  has 
become  one  of  the  nation's  largest  and  most 
rapidly  expanding  "industries."  Many  uni- 
versities are  more  complex  and  have  bigger 
budgets  than  the  largest  corporations.  They 
are  also.  In  many  respects,  more  difficult  to 
manage. 

Students  are  understandably  appalled  at 
the  sluggishness,  irrelevance  and  bureauc- 
racy of  the  university  system.  Their  frustra- 
tion will  continue  unless  university  adminis- 
tration is  modernized  and  brought  into  line 
with  the  needs  of  the  1970s. 

There  are  four  areas  in  which  major  Im- 
provements can  be  made:  Planning  govern- 
ance, executive  leadership  and  management 
decision-making. 

Colleges  and  universities  generally  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  plan  their  futures. 
Most  of  them  do  not  realize  the  Importance 
of  the  planning  function,  so  they  fall  to 
make  organizational  provision  for  it.  Many 
of  them  have  a  so-called  "planner"  on  their 
staff,  but  he  is  usually  concerned  only  with 
planning  physical  aipace.  Rarely  do  we  find 
an  Individual  with  designated  responsibility 
for  marshaling  programs,  people,  physical 
facilities  and  dollars  into  a  coordinated  long- 
range  plan. 

Before  they  can  staff  a  rational  planning 
operation,  colleges  and  universities  must 
clearly  define  their  basic  roles  and  missions 
and  put  down  In  writing  what  they  are  and 
where  they  are  going.  Unfortunately,  these 
fundamental  questions  are  rarely  resolved, 
although  they  are  often  debated  endlessly. 

A    UNIQUE    KOLE 

Universities  must  recognize  the  urgency 
of  deciding  what  their  unique  role  in  society 
is.  They  must  determine  how  they  are  going 
to  perform  that  role,  and  then  convey  their 
identity  and  mission  to  key  constituencies 
iiTjlde  and  outside  the  institution.  If  they 
faU  to  act.  they  may  eventually  find  that 
others  are  deciding  their  futures  for  them. 

Planning  is  a  basic  function  of  university 
governance,  and  governance  begins  with  the 
board  of  trustees,  which  possesses  the  ulti- 
mate power  for  change.  Here,  too,  we  find 
ample  opportunity  for  improvement. 

Traditionally,  university  trusteeship  has 
been  considered  an  honor  to  be  bestowed 
upon  an  individual  for  some  major  accom- 
plishment (which  sometimes  consists  of 
making  a  major  financial  donation).  This  Is 
not  enough.  Boards  of  trustees  must  Include 
persons  of  such  caliber  that  they  can  signifi- 
cantly assist  the  president  in  setting  policy 
and  m  determining  the  overall  direction  and 
thrust  of  the  university.  They  must  be  per- 
sons who  have  wisdom  and  judgment,  who 
are  deeply  interested  In  helping  the  institu- 
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tlon  chart  its  direction  and  who  have  the 
time  to  do  so.  Most  boards  would  benefit  by 
having  additional  qualified  members  from 
ranks  of  government,  education  and  labor. 

Trustees  must  constantly  question  what 
their  institution  is  doing.  They  must  keep 
informed  about  the  quality  of  life  on  campus 
by  visiting  campuses  frequently  and  by 
listening  to  what  students  and  faculty  are 
saying.  Pew  trustees  do  this,  and  then  they 
wonder  what  the  shouting  is  about. 

Another  neglected  task  of  trustees  is  to 
evaluate  critically  the  effectiveness  of  mana- 
gerial performance.  At  one  extreme,  many 
trustees  believe  that  since  they  selected  the 
institution's  chief  executive  officer,  they  must 
support  him  in  all  circumstances.  At  the 
other  extreme,  they  often  Interfere  urmeces- 
sa»ily  with  administrative  details,  while  over- 
looking broad  policy  issues.  A  balance  of  the 
two  extremes  contributes  most  to  the  good 
of  the  institution. 

The  position  of  chief  executive  at  a  college 
or  university  Is  extraordinarily  complex  and 
difficult  to  fill  and  keep  filled.  The  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  vacancies  in  this  Job 
today  speaks  for  Itself.  Trustees  need  to  do 
some  fresh  thinking  about  the  qualifications 
the  chief  executive  should  have  in  the  1970s. 
A  blend  of  management  skill  with  experience 
in  the  academic  world  is  ideal  but  rarely 
found  in  one  person.  In  the  absence  of  a 
candidate  with  both  attributes,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  candidate  with  man- 
agerial strengths.  The  academic  background 
can  then  be  supplied  by  adding  specialists 
to  the  president's  staff. 

The  fourth  problem  area,  management  de- 
cision-making, is  particularly  troublesome 
for  colleges  and  universities  for  two  reasons : 
There  Is  much  uncertainty  about  who  makes 
what  decisions,  and  there  are  often  insufiS- 
clent  data  on  which  decisions  can  be  soundly 
based. 

The  question  of  who  makes  decisions  has 
arisen  partially  from  the  traditional  academic 
orientation  toward  professional  discipline.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  examine  realistically  the 
coUegial  form  of  governance  and  to  decide 
whether  It  fits  present-day  needs.  No  one 
questions  the  professional  Integrity  of  the 
faculty  member.  He  must  teach  without  In- 
terference from  anyone,  and  he  should  be 
supported  in  this  right.  However,  should  a 
participative  philosophy  of  governance  be 
applied  to  uiUverslty  administration?  Must 
everyone  deliberate  and  vote  on  every  deci- 
sion? It  simply  does  not  work.  We  must  have 
a  system  that  clearly  provides  for  adequate 
deliberation,  with  clear  understanding  of  who 
Is  responsible  for  making  what  decisions. 

THE   DECISION-MAKING   PROCESS 

The  multiplicity  of  university  constituen- 
cies—trustees, administration,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  the  community — results 
in  gaps  and  overlaps  in  the  decision -making 
process.  The  solution  lies  in  having  the 
trustees  or  the  president,  or  both,  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  responsible  for  decision- 
making at  each  level  and  for  each  segment 
of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding the  necessary  participation  and  bal- 
ance among  constituencies. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  current 
practice  of  putting  students  on  various  com- 
mittees, councils  and  even  on  boards  of  trus- 
tees. Students  should  be  given  a  larger  voice 
in  university  affairs,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
put  them  on  committees  or  governing  bodies 
unless  they  have  real  qualifications  for  being 
there.  On  matters  that  concern  them  and  in 
which  they  have  experience,  they  should  be 
listened  to  and  they  should  have  some  au- 
thority. For  example.  I  think  students  could 
perform  a  useful  service  by  evaluating  the 
Classroom  performance  of  their  teachers. 
But  they  are  hardly  equipped  to  award 
raculty  tenure  or  make  a  decision  on  the 
investment  of  university  funds. 

trniversities  must  also  give  more  attention 
to  gathering  the  information  that  is  essential 
to  soundly  based  decisions,  making  sure  it  is 


assembled  in  a  useful  form.  Not  enough 
progress  has  been  made  by  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  In  developing  manage- 
ment information  systems,  program  budgets, 
cost-benefit  analyses  and  statistical  projec- 
tions. Closer  attention  to  data  collection  und 
analysis  is  one  direct  way  colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  stem  the  rapidly  increasing 
costs  of  education  and  ensure  that  they  are 
getting  the  best  value  for  their  money. 

If  colleges  and  universities  can  master 
their  exceedingly  difficult  management  prob- 
lems, they  win  go  a  long  way  toward  reliev- 
ing the  frustration  and  dissatisfaction  among 
students  today.  By  itself,  this  may  not  bring 
peace  to  the  campus;  but  without  this,  peace 
win  never  be  assured. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FAITH 
AND  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  these  difficult  years,  it  is  important  for 
all  Americans  to  be  reminded  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  faith  and  patriotism. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  statements 
in  recent  years  on  this  subject  was  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl,  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  served  three  terms  as 
Governor  of  Minnesota  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench.  As  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  he  was  widely  known  for  his 
vigorous  law-enforcement  program,  his 
championship  of  youth,  and  leadership 
in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Several  years  ago.  Judge  Youngdahl 
wrote  an  excellent  essay  entitled,  "The 
Hearth.  The  Flag,  and  The  Prayer."  It 
was  included  in  his  book,  "The  Ramparts 
We  Watch,"  a  collection  of  essays  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Youngdahl's  essay  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Hearth,  The  Flag  and  The  Prater 

Many  years  ago,  Ambassador  Harvey  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  said,  "The  real  strength  of 
a  nation  is  not  In  its  armies  and  navies.  A 
schoolbouse  at  the  crossroads  is  worth  more 
than  a  dreadnaught  by  the  sea.  A  church  at 
the  hilltop  Is  worth  more  than  a  score  of 
regiments.  And  some  day  the  world  will  come 
to  realize  that  there  Is  more  power  and  glory 
in  "Lead  Kindly  Light'  than  in  all  the  fight- 
ing anthems  of  the  world."  That  statement 
has  even  greater  relevance  today  than  when 
it  was  uttered,  as  we  are  involved  in  a  great 
ideological  struggle  to  determine  whether  we 
shall  remain  free. 

A  contemporary  statesman,  a  member  of 
the  U.N.,  writes:  "The  world  is  out  of  bal- 
ance. There  is  too  much  material  power  and 
not  enough  moral  power.  That  is  why  men 
look  ahead  with  fear  and  a  sense  of  insecu- 
rity. No  political  formula,  no  atomic  develop- 
ment authority,  no  U.N.  charter,  can  make 
good  the  spiritual  deficit.  Citizens  who  do 
not  attend  to  that  in  their  own  community, 
fail  In  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  coun- 
try and  their  God." 

The  great  issue  facing  Americans  in  this 
space  age  is  how  to  be  strong  so  we  can  con- 
tinue to  be  free — strong  not  only  economi- 
cally, politically  and  miUtarlly,  but  more 
especially,  morally  and  spiritually.  True,  we 
need  to  maintain  our  military  strength,  an 
effective  political  front,  and  a  strong  pro- 
ductive capacity,  but  It  is  In  another  area 
that  we  have  our  real  opportunity  for  vic- 
tory :  the  moral  and  spiritual  strength  of  our 
people. 

"I  know  three  things  mtut  ever  be 
To  keep  a  nation  strong  and  free; 


One  Is  a  hearthstone  bright  and  dear. 

With  busy,  happy  loved  ones  near; 

One  Is  a  ready  heart  and  hand 

To  love  and  serve  and  keep  the  land; 

One  Is  a  worn  and  beaten  way 

To  where  the  people  go  to  pray; 

As  long  as  these  are  kept  alive. 

Nation  and  people  will  survive. 

God  keep  them  always  everywhere — 

The  hearth,  the  fiag,  the  place  of  prayer." 

Looking  frankly  at  the  record,  there  Is 
cause  for  real  concern  as  we  realize  we  are 
not  meeting  these  prerequisites  for  a  strong 
and  free  nation. 

How  about  the  integrity  of  the  home? 
In  St.  Augustine's  book,  "The  City  of  God." 
the  significance  of  the  family  is  emphasized 
thus:  "The  human  family  constitutes  the 
beginning  and  the  essential  element  of 
society.  Every  beginning  points  to  some  end 
of  the  same  nature,  and  every  element  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  of  which  the  element 
is  a  part.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that 
peace  in  society  must  depend  upon  peace  in 
the  famUy  and  the  order  and  harmony  of 
rulers  and  ruled  must  directly  be  actualized 
from  the  order  and  harmony  arising  out 
of  creative  guidance  and  commensurate  re- 
sponse in  the  family." 

It  is  now  axiomatic  in  American  life  that 
the  family  is  a  sacred  institution.  TTils  most 
sacred  human  relationship,  ordained  by  God 
himself,  is  a  vital  part  of  Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. 

It  is  in  the  home  that  the  lessons  of  mu- 
tual responsibility  and  of  self-sacrlflce  are 
learned. 

In  the  home  each  Individual  must  be  ac- 
corded the  opportunity  to  achieve  physical 
and  spiritual  maturity. 

The  family  is  intrinsic  to  human  life  and 
society;  it  Is  an  institution  sanctioned  by 
law.  blessed  by  religion  and  extolled  in  its 
highest  achievements  by  literature  and  art. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  calamities 
that  befall  a  society  when  the  home  dis- 
integrates. The  cost  in  terms  of  heartbreak 
and  human  wretchedness  cannot  be  de- 
scribed: the  economic  cost  defies  calculation. 
Repercussions  are  felt  In  added  relief  loads, 
increased  aid  to  dependent  children  and  addi- 
tional costs  of  law  enforcement,  including 
the  maintenance  of  penal  institutions.  Com- 
plications are  felt  in  recreational  programs, 
housing  facilities,  mental  health  work — in 
every  area  of  social  welfare.  Every  other  social 
institution,  including  our  churches  ana 
schools,  is  endangered. 

And  where  the  family  degenerates,  thereby 
leading  to  the  serious  weakening  of  our  social 
and  moral  structure,  the  ground  Is  fertile  for 
communist  infiltration  from  within  and 
communist  attack  from  without. 

In  my  opinion  three  factors  have  caused 
the  deterioration  in  the  home : 

1.  Lack  of  wholesome  discipline. 

2.  Apathy  and  Indifference  on  the  part  of 
parents  in  the  important  Job  of  parenthood. 

3.  Lack  of  Christian  exeunple. 

(1)  Wholesome  discipline  and  respect  for 
authority  seem  to  be  pass^.  Many  parents 
fail  to  realize  every  child  craves  the  authority 
of  adults.  We  are  denying  our  children  some- 
thing very  valuable  when  we  fail  to  teach 
them  that  there  are  certain  rules  which,  if 
violated,  bring  quick  and  certain  punish- 
ment. Too  many  of  our  children  are  sophisti- 
cated and  spoiled.  I  believe  there  Is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  return  to  some  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned discipline  to  teach  our  youth  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong. 

(2)  There  is  too  much  apathy  and  indif- 
ference in  the  discharge  of  parental  responsi- 
bility. The  Job  of  parenthood  is  forced  to  a 
secondary  position  by  many  other  activities. 
I  think  of  Mac.  the  mechanic,  playing  ball 
with  his  young  son  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
A  neighbor  said.  "Mac,  aren't  you  all  tired 
out?"  "Well,  certainly  I'm  all  tired  out."  said 
Mac.  "Then  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  that 
for?"  Mac  said,  "I  would  rather  have  a  back- 
ache today  than  a  heartache  tomorrow!" 
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Th^n  there  was  a  little  felloui-  who  came  to 

one  day  and  said,  "Dad.  let's  build  a 

out  of  sticks  today,  shall  we.  Dad?" 

ather  replied.  "Shucks,  sonny,  let's  wait 

we  get  enough  money  to  build  a  real 

ouse."  The  next  day  the  little  fellow  was 

3ver   by  an   automobile   on   his   way  to 

In  his  last  dying,  gasping  breath,  he 

p  In  a  half-crouched  position  on  the 

tal  cot  and  whlEjjered  to  his  dad.  "We 

t    get    that    playhouse    built,    did    we. 
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There  Is  an  appalling  lack  of  de- 
example.  Christian  example  Is  the  best 
ntee  for  good  citizenship.  Greater  re- 
s  emphasis  is  needed  in  the  home.  A 
placi  should  be  found  In  every  home  for  the 
faml  y  altar.  Someone  has  said  "Be  moat 
prayjrful  of  your  way  with  your  children; 
you  are  dealing  with  the  children 
ire  dealing  with  God." 

careful  man  I  want  to  be, 

little  fellow  follows  me — 
lldo  not  dare  to  go  astray 
F  or  fear  hell  go  the  self -same  way. 

I  cannot  once  escape  his  eyes. 
\  fhate'er  he  sees  me  do  he  tries — 
I  ike  me  he  say  hes  going  to  be— 
1  hat  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

I  e  thinks  that  I  am  big  and  fine. 
I  elleves  in  every  word  of  mine — 
":  he  base  in  me  he  must  not  see. 
'  hat  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

]  must  remember  as  I  go 
'  hru  summer's  sun  and  winter's  snow 
1  m  building  for  the  years  to  be 
hat  little  chap  who  follows  me." 
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ery  child  craves  friendship,  recognition 
adventure.  An  essay  contest  was  con- 
,ed  in  one  of  the  schools  when  the  stu- 
a  were  asked  to  write  about  the  great- 
American.  Some  wrote  about  the  Presi- 
dents—Washington.    Lincoln     and     others; 
s  wrote  about  prominent  business  men. 
ous  leaders,  educational  leaders,  labor 
leathers:  but  the  boy  who  won  first  prize  wrote 
.  the  man  who  lived  next  door, 
.e  man  was  a  new  acquaintance,  having 
moved  there  two  months  before,  but  ho 
very  kind  and  thoughtful  to  the  boy— 
callfed  him  by  his  first  name,  permitted  him 
aslst  in  washing  his  car.  and  indicated 
il  interest  in  him.  There  must  have  been 
cuum  in  the  home  life  of  that  boy,  as 
rently  the  friendship  accorded  him  by 
new  neighbor  caused  him  to  consider 
the  greatest  American. 
Ttien.  too.  every  child  craves  recognition, 
r^all  an  Incident  in  the  Big  Brother  Camp 
;h  is  conducted  by  Big  Brothers  on  the 
of  Lake  Mille  Lacs  each  summer  to 
._-  a  period  of  free  camping  for  under- 
lleged  boys.  A  freckle-faced  boy  at  first 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
camp  life.  He  complained  about  the  food, 
hing.    housing    and    recreation — nothing 
ed  him.  One  day.  however,  one  of  the 
i^isellors  conceived  the  Idea  of  a  freckle- 
contest.   The   boy    won    first    prize;    he 
more   freckles   than   any   boy   in   camp, 
that    time    on    he    became    the    best 
^er!  Apparently  for  the  fi.st  time  in  his 
he  had   received   recognition — even   the 
huinble  recognition  of  having  more  freckles 
th£  n  any  other  boy  in  camp. 

I  urther,  every  child  craves  wholesome  ad- 

ture.  Another  incident  occurred  when  I 

presiding  in  the  Criminal   Division   of 

Municipal   Court   in  Minneapolis   many 

rs  ago: 

he    Gun    Squad    car    was    called    to    the 
Not-theast  section  of  the  city.  It  was  during 

jon  days.  When  the  detectives  arrived 

n  the  scene,  they  found  a  half  barrel  of 
mcionshlne  whisky  in  the  Ijasement  of  the 
The  father  was  raving  drunk;  the 
mejther  was  In  an  institution  for  the  mentally 
Upon  further  search  of  the  premises  they 
foind  a  5-year-old  boy  and  a  6-year-old  girl 
hu  Idled   together   under   a   piece   of   burlap 
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gMnny  sack  In  a  dog  house  at  the  rear  of  the 
premises.  Another  boy.  eight  years  of  age,  his 
life  threatened  by  his  drunken  father,  had 
run  away,  but  returned  to  his  home  before 
the  detectives  left.  I  had  sent  the  father  to 
the  workhouse  on  several  occasions  for 
drunkenness,  for  liquor  In  his  possession, 
and  other  similar  offenses.  He  was  past  fifty 
and  almost  beyond  rehabilltatlor.  The 
mother,  as  indicated,  was  In  a  mental  in- 
stitution. 

Assuming  this  B-year-old  boy  would  have 
remained  In  that  environment  until  he  was 
18  years  of  age  and  then  went  out  on  the 
street  to  rob  someone — the  cry  would  be  to 
put  him  away  for  a  long  period  of  time,  de- 
spite the  fact  the  boy  never  would  have  had 
a  chance  for  a  normal  home  life  and  the 
opportunity  to  leam  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  Society  Is  in  "partlceps 
crlmlnls"  when  It  falls  to  take  up  the  slack 
m  a  situation  like  this  when  a  home  breaks 
down  and  to  provide  a  substitute  type  of 
wholesome  activity  for  these  underprivileged 
youngsters. 

Out  of  the  ancient  Talmud  comes  a  story 
of  the  king  who  had  a  dream.  He  dreamt 
that  he  saw  Justice  standing  with  a  large 
pair  of  scales  Ln  her  hand.  On  one  side  of 
the  scales  was  located  sliver  and  gold,  land, 
lumber  and  buildings.  Th^t  weighed  to  the 
earth.  On  the  other  side  of  the  scales  was 
a  nest  of  straw,  and  that  side  tipped  to  the 
heavens.  In  his  dream  the  king  saw  a  guard- 
Ian  angel  approach  the  nest  of  straw  and 
place  therein  a  little  child.  Gradually  that 
side  of  the  scales  weighed  to  the  earth,  which 
proved  to  the  king  that  the  child  was  the 
most  Important  thing  on  earth.  Yes,  even 
more  important  than  silver  and  gold  and 
land  and  lumber  and  buildings.  How  right 
he  was! 

The  second  prerequisite  of  a  strong  na- 
tion Is  a  more  alert  and  dedicated  citizenry. 
Many  complain  about  the  conditions  of  our 
society  and  yet  the  Indifference  of  these  peo- 
ple helps  bring  about  the  conditions.  They 
are  like  the  girl  who  was  invited  on  her  first 
date.  She  called  her  pastor  to  get  some  ad- 
vice about  it.  He  said,  "If  your  boy  friend 
places  his  hand  on  one  slioulder,  I'll  not 
worry.  If  he  places  his  hand  on  your  other 
shoulder.  Ill  not  worry,  but  if  he  places  his 
head  on  your  shoulder,  111  do  some  consci- 
entious worrying."  She  had  her  date  and 
came  back  to  her  pastor  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  and  he  asked,  "How  did  you  get  along.'" 
"Well,  Pastor,  my  boy  friend  placed  his  hand 
on  one  shoulder  and  then  on  the  other 
shoulder  and  then,  Pastor,  I  decided  to  place 
my  head  on  his  shoulder  and  let  his  own 
preacher  do  the  worrying  about  the  situa- 
tion!" 

Too  often  we  think  of  the  enforceable 
obligations  of  citizenship — serving  on  the 
Jury,  paying  taxes,  obeying  the  laws — these 
are  of  highest  importance.  But  back  of  them 
stand  the  non-enforceable  obligations — life 
Itself,  the  art  of  living  so  that  life  shall  be 
good  and  beautiful,  and  there  shall  be  dig- 
nity and  reverence  for  every  human  person- 
ality. 

Now.  as  always,  the  essential  ingredient  in 
effective,  vital  democracy  Is  but  one  thing 
alone — Individual  willingness  to  shoulder  re- 
sponsibility for  conduct  of  government.  Lose 
that  and  we  are  doomed  to  crumble  and 
deteriorate  from  within. 

The  saving  of  our  way  of  life  from  de- 
struction Is  not  a  job  delegated  solely  to 
a  group  of  young  men  fighting  and  dying 
on  the  field  of  battle — It  is  a  Job  for  every 
citizen. 

Too  many  citizens  aflflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease of  spectatorltls — sitting  In  the  grand- 
stand and  knowing  Just  what  play  ought  to 
be  called— finding  fault,  making  scapegoats. 
A  working  man  was  opening  up  his  sand- 
wiches one  day.  He  came  to  a  peanut  butter 
sandwich  and  tossed  It  aside.  "Don't  they 
know  I  don't  like  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches?" said  he.  The  next  sandwich  was  a 


ham  sandwich.  He  Uked  ham,  so  he  ate  it. 
The  third  sandwich  was  another  peanut  but- 
ter sandwich — he  tossed  it  aside.  "Don't  they 
know  I  don't  like  peanut  butter  sandwiches?" 
An  associate  workman  said,  "Are  you  mar- 
ried, brother?"  "Now  look  here,  don't  bring 
my  wife  into  this.  I  made  those  sandwiches 
myself!"  This  Is  the  situation  with  many  of 
our  citizens  who  are  always  finding  fault 
but  who  haven't  accepted  their  citizenship 
responsibilities. 

People  have  come  to  associate  odious  mo- 
tives and  practices  with  politics.  Politics  is 
the  art  of  making  government  work.  It  is  the 
machinery  by  which  society  makes  Its  moral 
decisions.  The  story  Is  told  of  the  sage  and 
the  cynic;  the  Cjmlc  came  to  the  wise  old  man 
with  his  fists  closed  and  asked.  "What  have  I 
got  in  my  hands?"  The  wise  man  responded. 
"A  bird."  The  cynic  then  asked.  "Is  It  dead  or 
alive?"  thinking  surely  he  would  trap  the  old 
man.  for  if  the  sage  responded,  "Alive."  the 
cynic  would  crush  the  bird  to  death  in  his 
hands,   and    if   he    responded,   "Dead,"   the 
cynic  would  open  his  hands  and  allow  the 
bird  to  fly  away,  proving  in  any  event  that 
the  wise  man  was  wrong;   but  the  sage  re- 
sponded "Just  as  you  will,  my  son.  Just  as  you 
win."  And  so  we  get  Just  as  bad  government 
as  we  are  willing  to  stand  for  and  Just  as  good 
government  as  we  are  willing  to  fight  for. 
The  Christian  In  government  must  dedi- 
cate himself  to  a  program  that  places  hu- 
man  values  first.  As  Christ  was   most  con- 
cerned with   children   and   unfortunates,  so 
must  the  Christian  politician  see  that  gov- 
ernment   Invests    generously    In    education, 
health  and  general  welfare  of  youth.  He  must 
fight  for  humane  care  of  the  mentally  111  and 
other  fellow  human  beings  In  need  of  a  help- 
ing hand.  He  must  set  an  example  of  self- 
dlsclpllne  and  wholesome  respect  for  law  and 
order.  He  must  work  to  put  Christianity  Into 
practice  by  striving  to  foster  and  protect  the 
heritage  of  citizenship  for  all  of  every  race, 
creed,  color  of  skin  and  national  origin. 

During  my  first  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  in  1947,  I  came  to  appre- 
ciate what  Christian  people  can  do  for  good 
government  when  they  are  alerted  to  their 
responsibilities.  I  was  fighting  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Anti-Slot  Machine  Act  to  elimi- 
nate eight  thousand  slot  machines  and  an 
eight  million  dollar  racket  that  had  existed 
in  Minnesota.  It  was  a  rugged  battle  and  we 
took  a  lot  of  abuse.  At  first  the  outcome  was 
in  doubt,  but  when  the  church  people  finally 
became  aroused,  they  became  real  fighting 
crusaders  and  we  were  successful  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Act  and  the  eight  thou- 
sand slot  machines  left  Minnesota  overnight. 
It  indicates  that  good  government  can  be  had 
If  Christian  people  are  willing  to  fight  hard 
enough  for  it. 

During  the  days  when  considerable  abuse 
came  my  way  because  I  was  trying  to  enforce 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books,  when  there 
was  a  discussion  at  a  certain  meeting  I  used 
to  quote  an  incident  concerning  prenatal 
Influence:  A  young  man  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  believe  In  prenatal  In- 
fluence. "Why,"  he  said,  "when  my  mother 
was  carrying  me.  she  rushed  across  the  floor 
with  a  bunch  of  phonograph  records  In  her 
arms  and  tripped  over  something,  and  smash 
went  the  records  in  hundreds  of  pieces!  But." 
he  continued.  "It  didn't  affect  me— affect 
me — affect  me!" 

The  most  Important  prerequisite,  how- 
ever, for  a  strong  and  free  nation  Is  that 
there  should  be  a  worn  and  beaten  way  to 
where  the  people  go  to  pray.  Congress  has 
passed  many  important  laws  In  the  past  few 
years,  but  one  of  the  most  significant  acts, 
m  my  opinion,  was  the  unanimous  passage 
of  a  resolution  establishing  a  meditation 
room  In  the  Capitol.  Without  ostentation 
or  blare  of  trumpet,  a  room  was  provided, 
with  no  emphasis,  of  course,  upon  any  creed 
or  faith,  where  the  dlstinguUhed  legislative 
leaders  of  our  nation  might  go  to  receive 
guidance  and  strength  from  above.  ThU  act 
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demonstrated  that  our  legislative  leaders 
recognized  their  Inability  In  and  of  their 
own  strength  to  resolve  the  difficult  prob- 
lems which  face  us.  This  should  give  us  real 
comfort  in  our  hour  of  trial. 

Our  nation  was  founded  by  men  of  faith. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wrote  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  Immortal  prin- 
ciples with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar, 
warned  us,  'Our  liberties  are  the  gift  of 
God.  If  we  do  not  nourish  them,  we  may  lose 
them."  George  Washington,  who  unsheathed 
his  sword  and  led  the  Colonial  Armies  to 
victory  to  put  these  principles  Into  prac- 
tice, warned  from  his  deathbed.  "Beware  of 
the  man  who  attempts  to  inculcate  morality 
without  religion."  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  In  behalf  of  the 
American  colonies  that  guaranteed  to  them 
these  rights  forever,  stressed  the  nece.sslty  of 
prayer  and  emphasized  if  this  nation  did  not 
place  its  trust  in  God,  it  could  not  endure. 
At  a  very  perilous  time  In  our  nation's 
history,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, Just  before  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
1863,  urged  the  people  to  get  down  on  their 
knees  in  penitence,  asking  forgiveness  as  he 
said,  "We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
choicest  bounties  of  heaven.  We  have  been 
preserved  these  many  years  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  We  have  grown  in  numbers, 
wealth  and  power  as  no  other  nation  has 
ever  grown,  but  we  have  forgotten  God.  We 
have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  pre- 
served us  In  peace  and  multitude  and  en- 
riched and  strengthened  us  and  we  have 
vainly  claimed  in  the  deceltfulness  of  our 
hearts  that  all  these  blessings  were  produced 
by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our 
own.  Intoxicated  by  unbroken  success,  we 
have  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  religion  and  preserving  grace, 
too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us. 
It  behooves  us  then  to  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore the  offended  power,  to  confess  our  na- 
tional sins  and  to  pray  for  forgiveness." 

Our  freedom  comes  from  God  and  It  will 
be  under  Ctod  that  we  will  continue  to  be 
free. 

Our  free  way  of  life  was  developed  by  men 
and  women  of  deep  religious  faith.  America 
has  always  been  conscious  of  the  need  for 
religion.  The  founders  of  our  republic  were 
sincerely  and  profoundly  men  who  looked  to 
God  for  guidance. 

The  western  world  must  do  more  than 
build  up  armament  and  stockpile  raw  mate- 
rials. As  necessary  ^  Is  military  defense  In 
this  period  of  history,  we  delude  ourselves 
if  we  think  our  many-billion  dollars  a  year 
military  budget  will  save  us.  We  must  act 
with  every  spiritual  resource  at  our  com- 
mand if  we  are  to  win  this  struggle.  Millions 
of  people  who  are  now  Indifferent  to  God 
are  unconsciously  giving  aid,  comfort  and 
help  to  the  communists.  A  moral  breakdown 
Is  fast  undermining  America.  We  are  being 
seriously  threatened  from  a  collapse  from 
inner  decay. 

Headlines  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story  of 
Increase  in  murders  and  crimes  of  violence, 
Juvenile  delinquency,  sex  promiscuity,  nar- 
cotics, graft,  corruption  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  most,  except  evil-doers.  Despite  en- 
couragement from  Increased  church  attend- 
ance in  recent  years,  approximately  fiftv  per 
cent  of  our  people  still  remain  unchu'  "aed. 
Although  United  States  Sunday  School  en- 
rollments are  at  an  all-time  high  (well  above 
the  32,000,000  mark)  yet  27,000,000  other 
American  children  and  youth  receive  little 
or  no  church  training  and  of  the  1,000,000 
chUdren  who,  each  year,  get  Into  trouble 
with  the  law,  the  vast  majority  have  no 
record  of  regular  religious  Instruction. 

As  In  the  public  schools,  Sunday  church 
schools,  in  many  cases,  are  overcrowded  and 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  teachers.  As  a 
t^hrlstlan  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  a 
single  chUd  go  without  his  spiritual  heritage. 
AJtbough  our  stewardship  programs  and  par- 
ish work  activities  have  been  stepped  up  In 
many  of  our  churches,  we  are  still  lagging 
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far  behind  in  the  amount  we  appropriate  for 
such  work.  We  spend  a  far  larger  sum  for 
horse  rtice  betting  and  for  liquor  today  than 
we  spend  for  our  chtu-ch  Sunday  schools  and 
humanitarian  causes. 

Our  religion  and  democracy  are  so  strong 
they  can  never  be  conquered  by  open  attack. 
They  can  only  succumb  to  Indifference  and 
neglect.  Arnold  Toynbee  said,  "All  civiliza- 
tions which  have  been  destroyed,  have  de- 
stroyed themselves  and  that  even  where  a 
civilization's  downfall  has  apparently  come 
from  outside  forces,  external  pressures 
merely  reveal  the  Internal  weaknesses  which 
antedated  the  crisis.  The  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  due  largely  to  internal  corrup- 
tion and  In  more  modern  history  we  note 
the  corruption  and  lack  of  respect  for  law 
in  the  French  nation  was  even  more  danger- 
ous to  the  French  than  the  German  troops 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Maginot  Line." 

A  short  time  ago  In  Washington,  a  promi- 
nent businessman  stated  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, "Our  American  way  of  life — thai  splen- 
did, tough,  permanent  revolution  inaugu- 
rated by  our  founding  fathers — is  a  dead, 
flat  thing  without  God  for  a  l>asls."  He  fur- 
ther emphasized  that  the  current  defense 
program  is  not  enough.  "And  up  the  efforts 
expended  in  economic  and  military  aid.  and 
is  this  the  totality  that  is  America?"  he 
asked.  He  asserted  it  was  not,  and  that 
America  was  something  finer,  deeper  and 
nobler  than  economics  and  the  military. 
"The  real  America  is  a  religious  nation;  let's 
go  back  to  it." 
And  so, 

"I  know  three  things  must  ever  be 
To  keep  a  nation  strong  and  free; 
One  is  a  hearthstone  bright  and  dear. 
With  busy,  happy  loved  ones  near: 
One  is  a  ready  heart  and  hand 
To  love  and  serve  and  keep  the  land; 
One  is  a  worn  and  beaten  way 
To  where  the  people  gi  to  pray. 
As  long  as  these  are  kept  alive. 
Nation  and  people  will  survive. 
God  keep  them  always  everywhere — 
The  hearth,  the  flag,  the  place  of  prayer." 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  DR.  JE- 
ROME H.  HOLLAND,  AMBASSADOR 
TO  SWEDEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  outstanding  job  being  done  by  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Holland,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Sweden. 

When  Dr.  Holland's  nomination  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations early  this  year,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  introduce  him  to  the  committee. 
At  the  time,  I  said  he  was  likely 
to  bring  high  achievement  to  the  Office 
of  Ambassador. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Dr.  Holland  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  oppo- 
sition. His  actions  since  taking  up  his 
duties  in  Sweden  has  confirmed  my 
judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. From  the  very  outset  of  his  assign- 
ment. Ambassador  Holland  has  faced 
extreme  difficulties.  Anti-American  mobs 
in  Stockholm  have  protested  his  pres- 
ence there  and  liave,  on  occasion,  pelted 
him  with  fruit  and  eggs. 

Before  becoming  our  Ambassador  to 
Sweden,  Dr.  Holland  was  president  of 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.  During 
his  career  there,  he  earned  the  respect 
of  the  academic  community  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  our  outstanding 
Negro  educators. 

The  demonstrators  in  Sweden  have 
gone  ,so  far  as  to  use  racial  epithets  in 
their  attacks  on  Dr.  Holland.  But  he  has 


maintained  his  composure  and  dignity, 
and  has  worked  diligently  for  improve- 
ment in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden. 

An  excellent  account  of  Ambassador 
Holland's  activities  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  3  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Don  Cook  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

In  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
December  7,  an  editorial  tribute  to  Dr 
Holland  was  published. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Cook  and  the  editorial 
from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  1970) 
Black  Envoy  Changes  U.S.  Image  in  Sweden 
(By  Don  Cook) 
Stockholm.— The  two  most  talked-about 
men  in  public  life  in  Sweden  today,  says  a 
top  Stockholm  political  Journalist,  are  Prime 
Minister  Olof  Palme  and  America's  black  am- 
bassador to  Sweden,  Jerome  H.   Holland. 

Since  plunging  into  Stockholm's  acute 
anti-American  climate  last  April,  Holland  has 
transformed  the  American  embassy  from  a 
kind  of  besieged  and  lightly  defended  fort  in 
hostile  Indian  territory  into  a  lively,  ener- 
getic and  active  diplomatic  mission  which  is 
meeting  Swedes  and  Swedish  attitudes  head- 
on.  It  would  be  going  much  too  far  to  say 
that  Holland  has  succeeded  In  changing  the 
anti-American  problem  here,  but  he  has  cer- 
tainly transformed  the  way  in  which  it  was 
being  handled. 

He  has  done  so  by  a  direct,  meet-the-peo- 
ple  approach  which  has  intrigued  the 
Swedes,  and  won  plaudits  from  Palme  on 
down.  The  prime  nnnister  tells  personal  vis- 
itors that  Holland  is  a  great  success  and 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  him  as  being  the 
most  active  American  ambassador  in  Eu- 
rope— which  is  probably  true. 

In  the  eight  months  he  has  been  in 
Sweden,  Holland  ha^  made  formal  official  vis- 
its to  25  towns,  and  stopped  off  at  countless 
other  smaU  vUlages.  He  has  delivered  10 
major  speeches  and  addressed  more  than 
twice  that  many  informal  groups.  Receptions 
at  the  Amelrcan  Embassy  almost  never  stop. 
He  has  given  Swedes  something  to  think 
about. 

He  seeks  out  the  young  antl-Amerlcan  op- 
positionists and  unfailingly  sends  word  to 
the  groups  which  continue  to  demonstrate 
against  him  wherever  he  goes  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  receive  a  delegation  of  their  leaders 
for  a  personal  talk. 

Even  though  the  American  ambassador 
still  must  be  closely  protected  by  specially 
a-ssigned  Swedish  police,  and  even  though  the 
demonstrations  go  right  on,  the  number  in- 
volved in  them  on  each  occasion  Is  falling 
off.  They  are  now  heavily  outnumbered  by 
Swedes  who  want  to  hear  Holland. 

The  fact  that  Holland  Is  black  Is  a  strong 
asset,  but  only  because  he  Is  also  an  Intelli- 
gent, open  and  forceful  personality. 

When  he  was  driven  In  a  state  carriage  to 
present  his  credentials  to  King  Gustav,  the 
carriage  was  pelted  with  fruit  and  eggs  by 
Jeering  students  shouting  "Nigger,  nigger," 
and  antl-Vletnam  war  slogans. 

Holland  went  through  the  ceremonial  with 
cool  dignity,  and  then  told  his  first  meeting 
with  the  Swedish  press  at  the  U.S.  embassy: 
"You  can  say  what  you  want  about  the  Vlet- 
ntim  war.  That  Is  free  speech  and  I  believe 
In  free  speech.  But  when  I  am  called  a  nig- 
ger that  is  personal  Insult,  and  I  resent  It 
deeply." 

A  Journalist  asked  him  If  he  was  a  pacifist 
and  Holland  replied:  "Well,  I  played  offen- 
sive end  on  the  football  team  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity." He  was  an  Ail-American,  also  nom- 
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"nigger"  attacks  against  Holland  go 
. .  Stockiiolm.  but  they  are  clearly  coxin- 
1  reductive  for  the  antl-Amerlcan  hard- 
and    an    embarrassment    to    thinking 
s    For  example,  a  book  which  Holland 
titled  "Black  Opportunity,"  now  pub- 
lished in  Swedish,  was  given  vicious  review 
Stockholm  newspaper  Dagens  Nyheter, 
_..ch  the  while  Swedish  reviewer  wound 
(enouncing  Holland  as  "a  traitor  to  his 
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stunned  was  the  editor  of  the  news- 
that  he  took  the  unprecedented  step 
.Itlng  a  reply  to  his  own  reviewer,  say- 
hat  the  review  was  lU-lnformed  and  the 
comjnent  totally  unjustified. 

Swedes  go  to  great  lengths  to  dem- 

their    anti-Americanism.    Holland 

Invited  by  the  rector  of  the  Protestant 

in  Vasteras,  about  60  miles  from 

Stockholm,  to  speak  on  "the  Negro  church 

social  force  In  the  United  States."  About 

lemonstraiors  turned  up,  most  of  them 

the  nearby  University  at  Uppsala,  and 

was  some  trouble  with  the  police.  But 

rswd  of  1.100  packed  the  church  to  hear 

Holland  speak. 

NOVELISTS    COMPLAINT 

A  terward,  a  Swedish  novelist  and  critic 
_  Lars  Gufstanson  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  protesting  Holland's  appearance 
e  ground  that  an  ambassador  cannot  be 
ated  from  his  official  position  or  the 
,es  of  his  country.  This  was,  he  con- 
tented, a  politicizing  of  the  church.  He  asked 
tha  the  rector  of  the  Vasteras  cathedral  be 
dlsr  ilssed. 
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is  drew  an  editorial  of  rebuke  from  the 

newspaper,   as   well   as   personal   com- 

ts  of  regret  and  support  to  Holland. 

almost    two  years,  before  Holland  ar- 

the  American  embassy  was  left  In  the 

harjds  of  a  charge  d'affaires  as  a  rebuke  to 

Swedes   for    their   hostility    toward   the 

United  States,  which  went  far  beyond  mere 

n  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Even  official 

with  the  Swedish  government  were 

to  the  minimum  necessary  to  handle 

routine  business. 

HOLLAND'S    CHOICE 

hen  Holland  got  here  he   had  a  choice 
ronductlng  business  on  a  strictly  official 
s.  or  embarking  on  a  risky  public  rela- 
i  operation. 

big,  hearty,  six-foot-four  extrovert  who 
.ys  people,  it  was    natural  that  Holland 
Id   choose   the    latter   course    instead   of 
cautious  approach  which  a  career  dlplo- 
might  have  preferred.  Although  a  polit- 
appolntee,  he  is  in  no  sense  a  politician 
iven  a  Republican.  He  is  a  non-party  edu- 
•  and   doctor  of  sociology    (Cornell  and 
University    of    Pennsylvania)     who    re- 
Igiied  as  president  of  Hampton  Institute  in 
Vlr  ;inla  to  take  on  the  Swedes. 
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A  lesser  man  might  have  been  tempted  to 
withdraw  Into  a  protective  shell  because  of 
such  asinine  treatment,  but  not  Jerome 
Holland.  According  to  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
dispatch.  Dr.  Holland  in  Just  eight  months 
in  Sweden  has  transformed  the  American 
embassy  '-from  a  kind  of  besieged  and  light- 
ly defended  fort  In  hostile  Indian  territory 
into  a  lively,  energetic  and  active  diplomatic 
mission  which  Is  meeting  Swedes  and  Swed- 
ish attitudes  head-on.  ", 

Despite  continued  demonstrations  by 
boorish  brats.  Dr.  Holland  has  made  formal 
visits  to  25  towns,  stopped  for  people-to- 
people  chats  at  innumerable  villages,  de- 
livered 10  major  addresses  and  many  talks 
to  Informal  gatherings,  and  conducted  so 
many  embassy  receptions  that  he  seems  to 
be  holding  one  non-stop  open  house  Demon- 
strators, the  reported  noted,  "are  now  heav- 
ily outnumbered  by  Swedes  who  want  to 
hear  Holland." 

"He  has  given  Swedes  something  to  think 
about."  the  dispatch  states.  Swedish  Prime 
Minister  Olof  Palme  calls  Holland  "the  most 
active  American  ambassador  in  Europe." 

But  it's  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Holland, 
the  former  Cornell  football  AU-Amerlcan, 
has  met  his  problems  head-on  in  Stock- 
holm. For  that  Is  exactly  the  way  he  met  the 
challenge  of  improving  life  for  blacks  in 
this  country.  In  his  book.  Black  Opportu- 
nity, and  in  his  capacity  as  an  educator,  Dr. 
Holland  persuasively  urged  that  the  prob- 
lem of  unequal  opportunity  be  met  head-on 
with  the  educational  development  that 
would  enable  the  Negro  to  participate  fully 
in  the  private  economy. 

Whether  the  challenge  Is  building  bridges 
between  races,  between  cultures,  or  between 
nations.  Dr.  Hollands  example  of  hard 
work  and  perseverance — as  opposed  to  re- 
treat Into  paranoia — would  seem  to  be 
worthy   of  emulation. 
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of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1413)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Din- 
cell,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr. 
Devine  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference;  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution. 


[F^om  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

Dec.  7.  19701 

Holland  in  Sweden 

ibr.    Jerome   H.    "Brud"    Holland    contrlb- 

utfd  mightily  to  the  development  of  Hamp- 

Instltute  during  his  decade  as  president 

hat  privately-supported  Virginia  college. 

.  It  appears,  his  many  abilities  are  con- 

trtt)uting    greatly    to    Improved    Amerlcan- 

sh    relations. 

i  iweden    these    days    Is    not    a    mllk-and- 

ho  ley     ambassadorial     assignment     for     an 

Aii(erlcan.   Its  government  has  been   In  op- 

itlon  to  US.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and 

country  harbors  youthful  antiwar  drop- 

s  from   American  society.   Upon  his  ar- 

1   in  Sweden  early  this  year  after  being 

apbolnted   by   President   Nixon,  Ambassador 

Midland  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "nigger. 

'  and  antiwar  slogans,  not  to  mention 

led   eggs  and   fruit,  by  young  lovers  of 

p«*ce  and  brotherhood. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  10  a.m.  today,  December  10,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS    SUBJECT   TO    THE    CALL 
OP    THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

At  10:03  p.m.,  the  Lenate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  12:36  a.m..  December  10,  1970,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  4  and  5  to  the  bill  (S. 
368)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geother- 
mal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  amendments 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3  to  the  bill,  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  amendment 
numbered  6  to  the  bill  and  agreed  to  a 
further  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  3479  >  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1954.  as 
•mended,  providing  for  the  conUnuance 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  10  a.m.  today,  December  10,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TEMPORARY  PROHIBITION  OF 
STRIKES  OR  LOCKOUTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  CURRENT  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DIS- 
PUTE—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1413)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  pro- 
hibition of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  raUway  labor-man- 
agement dispute.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  METCALF).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Congressional  Record.* 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  report  on  what  the  conferees  agreed 
upon.  The  House  adopted  the  conference 
report  and  the  papers  are  expected  mo- 
mentarily. 
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The  conference  committee  adopted 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  1 ,  1971. 

The  conference  committee  struck  out 
section  2  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
and  rewrote  it  in  the  following  language. 
There  was  no  section  2  and  no  compar- 
able language  of  any  kind  In  the  House 
joint  resolution.  This  is  a  compromise, 
so  section  2,  as  rewritten,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec  2.  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress.  If  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  In 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate  

That  is,  if  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled. 

That  was  the  language  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  of  both  Houses,  and  it  has 
been  adopted  on  a  rollcall  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  provision  that 
was  stricken  La  the  conference  was  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  amendment 
which  was  introduced  by  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
This  was  to  invite  comment  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  consideration  of  a 
partial  operation.  That  provision  was 
stricken  by  the  conferees,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  House-Senate  conferees  was 
asked  by  the  members  of  the  conference 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  to  solicit  his  views  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  partial  operation. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  will  do  so,  so  at 
least  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  of  the  administration  on  the 
question  of  partial  operation? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  has  been 
received. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  report.  It  is  now  some  40  minutes 
after  the  workers  were  supposed  to  go 
on  strike.  I  know  some  statements  have 
been  made,  which  many  consider  intem- 
perate, about  whether  or  not  a  law  of  the 
Umted  States  will  be  honored,  but  I 
know  and  many  of  us  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  railroad  workers,  and  I  have 
deep  faith  that  if  this  law  is  signed  by 
the  President  in  the  next  few  minutes.  It 
will  be  honored,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  vi-e  will  do  our  part  by  approving 
wnat  the  conferees  have  brought  back. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  made  a 
very  material  change  In  the  provision 
hat  seemed  to  be  troubling  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  and  some  of  our 
coleagues,  and  struck  out  any  reference 

f^it  »u '■°«^'°"  '"'^'^^  ^«  had  written  In 
mat  the  President  give  us  his  proposal 


for  partial  operation  of  the  railroads; 
so  that  is  a  very  substantial  change. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  sat  and  heard 
and  restrained  my  temper  when  I  heard 
that  what  I  had  done  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy had  done  was  construed  by  some 
as  a  deliberate  effort  to  embarrass  the 
Pi-esident.  I  am  very  sorry  that  those 
words  should  have  been  uttered  about  me 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  I  deep- 
ly feel  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be 
that  that  is  not  at  all  the  case,  because  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  President  sent  to  the 
Senate  his  proposal  for  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  this  problem— and  in  all  seem- 
liness  and  dignity  we  should  have  a  per- 
manent solution,  and  not  be  caught  in 
this  terrible  flap  so  unbefitting  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  that  keeps  us 
here  at  this  point,  when  a  dispute  legal 
since  12:01  a.m.  until  now  has  already 
probably  resulted  in  a  strike — the  Presi- 
dent himself,  as  one  of  the  three  remedies 
which  he  sought,  sought  the  remedy  of 
partial  operation  in  exactly  the  words 
that  the  Senate  had  adopted. 

So,  with  all  respect,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  cannot  see,  if  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  know  he  was — was  sincere 
and  convinced  about  his  recommenda- 
tion, how  he  could  have  been  embar- 
rassed if  we  ourselves  proposed  that  he 
let  us  know  what  he  thought  about  it  in 
a  given  situation. 

On  the  contrary,  I  should  think  he 
would  be  very  gratified  that  when  we 
were  looking  for  a  solution,  we  turned  to 
the  very  proposals  he  had  made  to  us. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  all  under- 
stand these  things.  It  is  happily  over, 
and  I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  conference  report 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  are  entitled  to  this 
report  from  me: 

We  know  that  in  conference  this  was 
very  bitterly  opposed  by  the  House  Mem- 
bers. They  said  it  would  be  turned  down 
in  the  House,  and  we  would  probably  have 
this  report  turned  down  tonight,  and 
the  Rules  Committee  called  in.  We  had 
a  very  anxious  hour  and  a  half  or  so, 
Mr.  President.  However,  since  then  I 
have  been  to  the  House  floor,  and  have 
talked  with  various  Members  of  the 
House.  A  good  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Flepresentatives  told  me,  'We 
are  glad  you  in  the  Senate  put  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  because  now  that  15 
days  will  give  us  time  to  consider  what 
to  do,  instead  of  having  a  24-hour  re- 
port such  as  the  original  joint  resolution 
would  have  required." 

So  I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Javits-Kermedy  amendment,  because 
some  of  the  very  people  who  were  say- 
ing, "We  cannot  agree  to  it,"  now  think 
this  is  a  good  provision,  and  the  Senate 
version  of  that  feature  has  now  been 
approved  by  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  voted  in 
favor  of  this  report  on  the  last  vote,  but 


I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
wire  service  teletype  report,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

While  the  House  and  Senate  were  at  work 
on  legislation  ordering  a  artrlke  delay,  C.  L. 
Dennis,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Airline  Clerks,  issued  a  statement 
announcing : 

"There  will  be  a  strike  by  BRAC." 

Dennis  said  a  13.5  per  cent  retroactive  pay 
raise  proposed  for  Inclusion  in  the  delay 
legislation  was  not  enough. 

"Perhaps  it  might  sound  big  to  a  man  from 
Mars,  but  the  men  and  women  who  work  on 
the  railroads  know  that  such  an  Increase  is 
not  enough  to  give  them  wage  parity  with 
other  branches  of  transportation."  Dennis 
said. 

He  said  later  on,  as  Indicated  in  a  wire 
service  report  out  here,  that  what  he 
wanted  was  38  percent,  which  means,  Mr. 
President,  that  he  wanted  us  arbitrarily 
to  determine  this  entire  matter  for  the 
railroad  industry;  and,  having  voted 
reluctantly  in  favor  of  it  last  time,  I  an- 
nounce that  I  will  not  vote  in  favor  of 
it  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  clerk  calls  the  roll,  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Dennis  says  now,  or  his 
union.  I  have  been  unable  to  reach  them. 
But  I  have  talked  with  representatives 
of  the  others,  and  they  have  assured  me 
that  they  will — a  number  of  the  other 
unions — get  their  men  back  on  the  job 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  have  also 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  time  now  on 
the  Paciflc  coast  would  be  about  9:46, 
so  that  would  mean  they  would  not  have 
gone  out  on  the  Paciflc  coast  yet. 

So  lots  of  those  trains  are  still  rolling, 
and  I  know  some  of  those  unions  will 
respect  this  order  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
predict  all  of  them  v?ill  by  tomorrow 
night. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisi£uaa  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  FVlbright), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyri), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr, 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  WlBoonsln 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Ini  ,te<l    to    tbe    National    Football    Hall 
Pi  me. 

[tie  "nigger"  attacks  against  Holland  go 
In  Stockholm,  but  they  are  clearly  coun- 
■productlve  for  the  anti-American  bard- 
and    an    embeirrassment    to    thinking 
For  example,  a  book  which  Holland 
titled  '"Black  Opportunity,"  now  pub- 
lished in  Swedish,  was  given  vicious  review 
the  Stockholm  newspaper  Dagens  Nybeter, 
which  the  white  Swedish  reviewer  wound 
denouncing  Holland  as  "a  traitor  to  his 
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stunned  was  the  editor  oI   the  news- 
paper that  he  took  the  unprecedented  step 
writing  a  reply  to  his  own  reviewer,  say- 
that  the  review  was  ill-lnlormed  and  the 
Aiment  totally  unjustified. 
i  ome  Swedes  go  to  great  lengths  to  dem- 
their    an  tl- Americanism.    Holland 
invited  by  the  rector  of  the  Protestant 
in  Vasteras,  about  60  miles  from 
to  speak  on  'the  Negro  church 
social  force  in  the  United  States."  About 
demonstrators  turned  up,  most  of  them 
the  nearby  University  at  Uppsala,  and 
was  some  trouble  with  the  police.  But 
c^owd  of  1.100  packed  the  church  to  hear 
land  speak. 

NOVELIST'S    COMPLAINT 

ilfterward,   a  Swedish   novelist  and   critic 

na^ied  Lats  Gufstanson  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

bishop  protesting  Holland's  appearance 

the  ground  that  an  ambassador  cannot  be 

from   his   official    position   or   the 

pol  cles   of   hla   country.   This   was,   he   con- 

a  politicizing  of  the  church.  He  asked 

the  rector  of  the  Vasteras  cathedral  be 
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this  drew  an  editorial  of  rebuke  from  the 
newspaper,  as  well  as  personal  com- 
of  regret  and  support  to  Holland, 
almost  two  years,  before  Holland  ar- 
the  American  embassy  was  left  in  the 
of  a  charge  d'affaires  as  a  rebuke  to 
Swedes  for  their  hostility  toward  the 
ted  States,  which  went  far  beyond  mere 
opdoeltion  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Even  official 
coE  tacts  with  the  Swedish  government  were 
red  jced  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  handle 
roi^lne  business. 

HOLLAND'S    CHOICE 

Aifrhen  Holland  got  here  he  had  a  choice 
Of  :onductlng  business  on  a  strictly  official 
bass,  or  embarking  on  a  risky  public  rela- 
tions operation. 

big,  hearty,  six-foot-four  extrovert  who 
enjfcys  people,  it  was  natural  that  Holland 
woi  Id  choose  the  latter  course  Instead  of 
the  cautious  approach  which  a  career  diplo- 
ma' might  have  preferred.  Although  a  poUt- 
Ica]  appointee,  he  is  in  no  sense  a  politician 
or  i  ven  a  Republican.  He  is  a  non-party  edu- 
cate r  and  doctor  of  sociology  (Cornell  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  who  re- 
slgi  ed  as  president  of  Hampton  Institute  in 
Vlr^nla  to  take  on  the  Swedes. 

|Pr^m  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
Dec.  7, 1970) 
Holland  in  Sweden 
•  Jerome   H.   "Brud"   Holland   contrtb- 
mightlly  to  the  development  of  Hamp- 
Instltute  during  his  decade  as  president 
t^at  privately-supported  Virginia  college, 
it  appears,  his  many  abilities  are  con- 
greatly    to    Improved    American- 
relations, 
these    days    is    not    a   milk-and- 
emibassadorial     assignment    for    an 
Its  government  has  been  in  op- 
position to  U.S.  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
country  harbors  youthful  antiwar  drop- 
from  American  society.  Upon  his  ar- 
in  Sweden  early  this  year  after  being 
appointed  by  President  Nixon,  Ambaasador 
was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "nigger, 
nigger"  and  antiwar  slogans,  not  to  mention 
eggs  and  fruit,  by  young  lovers  of 
and  brotherhood. 
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A  leaser  man  might  haTe  been  tempted  to 
withdraw  into  a  protective  shell  because  of 
such  asinine  treatment,  but  not  Jerome 
Holland.  According  to  a  Loa  Angeles  Times 
dispatch,  Dr.  Holland  in  Just  eight  months 
in  Sweden  has  transformed  the  American 
embassy  -from  a  kind  of  besieged  and  light- 
ly defended  fort  in  hostile  Indian  territory 
into  a  lively,  energetic  and  active  diplomatic 
mission  which  is  meeting  Swedes  and  Swed- 
ish attitudes  head-on.  " 

Despite  continued  demonstrations  by 
boorish  brats.  Dr.  Holland  has  made  formal 
visits  to  25  towns,  stopped  for  {>eople-to- 
people  chats  at  innumerable  villages,  de- 
livered 10  major  addresses  and  many  talks 
to  informal  gatherings,  and  conducted  so 
many  embetssy  receptions  that  he  seems  to 
be  holding  one  non-stop  open  house  Demon- 
strators, the  repMJrted  noted,  "are  now  heav- 
ily outnumbered  by  Swedes  who  want  to 
hear  Holland." 

"He  has  given  Swedes  something  to  think 
about."  the  dispatch  states.  Swedish  Prime 
Minister  Olof  Palme  calls  Holland  "the  most 
active  American  ambassador  in  Europe." 

But  it's  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Holland, 
the  former  Cornell  football  All-Amerlcan, 
has  met  his  problems  head-on  in  Stock- 
holm. For  that  is  exactly  the  way  he  met  the 
challenge  of  Improving  life  for  blacks  in 
this  country.  In  his  book.  Black  Opportu- 
nity, and  In  his  capacity  as  an  educator,  I>r. 
Holland  persuasively  urged  that  the  prob- 
lem of  unequal  opportunity  be  met  head-on 
with  the  educational  development  that 
would  enable  the  Negro  to  participate  fully 
in  the  private  economy. 

Whether  the  challenge  is  building  bridges 
between  races,  between  cultures,  or  between 
nations.  Dr.  Hollands  example  of  hard 
work  and  perseverance — as  opposed  to  re- 
treat into  paranoia — would  seem  to  be 
worthy    of   emulation. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

At  10:03  p.m.,  the  £<enate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  12:36  a.m..  December  10,  1970,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Metcalf), 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  4  and  5  to  the  bill  (S. 
368)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geother- 
mal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  Its  amendments 
numbered  1,  2.  and  3  to  the  bill,  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  amendment 
numbered  6  to  the  bill  and  agreed  to  a 
further  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3479)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 


of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1413)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr. 
Devinb  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference;  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bUls  and  joint  resolutions 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  10  a.m.  today.  December  10,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZA-nON  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  10  a.m.  today,  December  10,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TEMPORARY  PROmBITION  OF 
STRIKES  OR  LOCKOUTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  CURRENT  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DIS- 
PUTE— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1413)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  pro- 
hibition of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  railway  labor-man- 
agement dispute.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  METCALF).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings In  the  CoNGRBSsioNAL  Record.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  report  on  what  the  conferees  agreed 
upon.  The  House  adopted  the  conference 
report  and  the  papers  are  expected  mo- 
mentarily. 


December  9,  1970 
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The  conference  committee  adopted 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  1,  1971. 

The  conference  committee  struck  out 
section  2  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
and  rewrote  it  in  the  following  language. 
There  was  no  section  2  and  no  compar- 
able language  of  any  kind  in  the  House 
joint  resolution.  This  is  a  compromise", 
so  section  2,  as  rewritten,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  specified  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  RaUway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  in 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropri- 

That  is.  if  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled. 

That  was  the  language  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  of  both  Houses,  and  it  has 
been  adopted  on  a  rollcall  by  the  House 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  provision  that 
was  stricken  in  the  conference  was  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  amendment 
which  was  introduced  by  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
This  was  to  invite  comment  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  consideration  of  a 
partial  operation.  That  provision  was 
stricken  by  the  conferees,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  House-Senate  conferees  was 
asked  by  the  members  of  the  conference 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  to  solicit  his  views  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  partial  operation. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  will  do  so.  so  at 
least  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  of  the  administration  on  the 
question  of  partial  operation? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  has  been 
received. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  report.  It  is  now  some  40  minutes 
after  the  workers  were  supposed  to  go 
on  strike.  I  know  some  statements  have 
been  made,  which  many  consider  Intem- 
perate, about  whether  or  not  a  law  of  the 
United  States  will  be  honored,  but  I 
know  and  many  of  us  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  railroad  workers,  and  I  have 
deep  faith  that  if  this  law  is  signed  by 
the  President  in  the  next  few  minutes,  It 
will  be  honored,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  will  do  our  part  by  approving 
what  the  conferees  have  brought  back. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  made  a 
very  material  change  In  the  provision 
that  seemed  to  be  troubling  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  and  some  of  our 
colleagues,  and  struck  out  any  reference 
to  the  provision  which  we  had  written  In 
that  the  President  give  us  his  proposal 


for  partial  operation  of  the  railroads; 
so  that  is  a  very  substantial  change. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  sat  and  heard 
and  restrained  my  temper  when  I  heard 
that  what  I  had  done  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy had  done  was  construed  by  some 
as  a  deliberate  effort  to  embarrass  the 
President.  I  am  very  sorry  that  those 
words  should  have  been  uttered  about  me 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  I  deep- 
ly feel  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be 
that  that  is  not  at  all  the  case,  because  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  President  sent  to  the 
Senate  his  proposal  for  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  this  problem — and  in  aU  seem- 
liness  and  dignity  we  should  have  a  per- 
manent solution,  and  not  be  caught  in 
this  terrible  flap  so  unbefitting  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  that  keeps  us 
here  at  this  point,  when  a  dispute  legal 
since  12:01  a.m.  until  now  has  already 
probably  resulted  in  a  strike— the  Presi- 
dent himself,  as  one  of  the  three  remedies 
which  he  sought,  sought  the  remedy  of 
partial  operation  in  exactly  the  words 
that  the  Senate  had  adopted. 

So,  with  all  respect,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  cannot  see,  if  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  know  he  was — was  sincere 
and  convinced  about  his  recommenda- 
tion, how  he  could  have  been  embar- 
rassed if  we  ourselves  proposed  that  he 
let  us  know  what  he  thought  about  it  in 
a  given  situation. 

On  the  contrary.  I  should  think  he 
would  be  very  gratified  that  when  we 
were  looking  for  a  solution,  we  turned  to 
the  vei-y  proposals  he  had  made  to  us. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  all  under- 
stand these  things.  It  is  happily  over, 
and  I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  conference  report 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  are  entiUed  to  this 
report  from  me: 

We  know  that  in  conference  this  was 
very  bitterly  opposed  by  the  House  Mem- 
bers. They  said  it  would  be  turned  down 
in  the  House,  and  we  would  probably  have 
this  report  turned  down  tonight,  and 
the  Rules  Committee  called  in.  We  had 
a  very  anxious  hour  and  a  half  or  so 
Mr.  President.  However,  since  then  I 
have  been  to  the  House  floor,  and  have 
talked  with  various  Members  of  the 
House.  A  good  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  told  me  "We 
are  glad  you  in  the  Senate  put  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  because  now  that  15 
days  will  give  us  time  to  consider  what 
to  do,  instead  of  having  a  24-hour  re- 
port such  as  the  original  joint  resolution 
would  have  required." 

So  I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Javits-Kennedy  amendment,  because 
some  of  the  very  people  who  were  say- 
ing, "We  cannot  agree  to  It,"  now  tWnk 
this  Is  a  good  provision,  and  the  Senate 
version  of  that  feature  has  now  been 
approved  by  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentuclor. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  voted  in 
favor  of  this  report  on  the  la«t  vote,  but 


I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
wire  service  teletype  report,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

WhUe  the  House  and  Senate  were  at  work 
on  legislation  ordering  a  strike  delay,  C.  L. 
Dennis,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Airline  Clerks,  laeued  a  atatement 
announcing : 

"There  wiU  be  a  strike  by  BRAG." 

Dennis  aald  a  13.5  per  cent  retroactive  pay 
raise  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  delay 
legislation  was  not  enough. 

"Pwhaps  it  might  sound  big  to  a  man  from 
Mars,  but  the  men  and  women  who  work  on 
the  railroads  know  that  such  an  Increase  is 
not  enough  to  give  them  wage  parity  with 
other  branches  of  transportation."  Dennis 
said. 


He  said  later  on,  as  indicated  in  a  wire 
service  report  out  here,  that  what  he 
wanted  was  38  percent,  which  means.  Mr. 
President,  that  he  wanted  us  arbitrarily 
to  determine  this  entire  matter  for  the 
railroad  industry;  and,  having  voted 
reluctantly  in  favor  of  it  last  time,  I  an- 
nounce that  I  will  not  vote  in  favor  of 
it  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  clerk  calls  the  roll.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Dennis  says  now,  or  his 
luiion.  I  have  been  unable  to  reach  them. 
But  I  have  talked  with  representatives 
of  the  others,  and  they  have  assured  me 
that  they  will— a  number  of  the  other 
unions — get  their  men  back  on  the  job 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  have  also 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  time  now  on 
the  Pacific  coast  would  be  about  9:46, 
so  that  would  mean  they  would  not  have 
gone  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  yet. 

So  lots  of  those  trains  are  still  rolling, 
and  I  know  some  of  those  unions  will 
respect  this  order  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
predict  all  of  them  will  by  tomorrow 
night. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellbndbr).  the  Senator 
from  North  CJaroUna    (Mr.  Ervw).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FnjLBRiGHT) . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  . 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCAR-rHY),    the   Senator   from    South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovkrn),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),    the    Senator    from    Utah    (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine   (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
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[sland  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
[Connecticut  (Mr.  Riwcorr) ,  the  Senator 
[rom  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmaw),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symtngton)  , 
;he  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbn- 
>jis),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
ind  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jocdell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riELD)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
l^ermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator  from 
[Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  the  Senator  from 
tJtah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator 
:rom  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Sen- 
itor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
md  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
(Arizona  (Mr.  GtoLD water),  the  Senator 
:rom  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and 
,he  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
'hy)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  38, 
lays  23.  as  follows: 

[No.  423  Leg.] 
TEIAS— 38 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  business  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  this  morning  but  the  Senate 
will  stay  in  session  because  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Speaker's  signature  will 
be  attached  to  the  legislation,  and  then 
it  will  be  here  about  10  minutes  after  1 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  distinguished 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  will  sign 
the  resolution  and  it  will  be  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  President. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  shield,  I 
understand  that  this  morning  at  10  a.m. 
thsre  will  be  two  special  orders  which 
will  consume  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Three — an  hour 
and  a  half  in  total  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Three;  yes.  So  that  Sena- 
tors may  wish  to  know  that  they  will 
have  this  opportunity  to  hear  their  col- 
leagues from  10  a.m.  to  11:30  today. 
[Laughter.! 


Diplomatic  and  Fobeign  Sxbvice 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  1  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

At  1:01  a.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
i'hen  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  A.M.  TO- 
DAY, DECEMBER  10,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr. 
President — — 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  a.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  10  a. m.  today. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  9,  1970: 
In  the  Armt 

The  folLowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3962: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  G«n.  Harry  Hemdon  Crltz,  460-64r-1268, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
VS.   Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  9,  1970: 


Ambassadors 

Robert  O.  Blake,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  c^cer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
MaU. 

John  A.  McKesson  III,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Gabon  Republic. 

In  the  Ahmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    William    Charles    Grlbble.    Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importtuice  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section. 
3066,  In  grades  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Henry  Augustine  Mlley,  Jr.,  031- 
30-1192,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan,  444- 
40-8227,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  respKDnslblllty  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Ray  WlUlams,  520-44- 
0828,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  M.  Elwood  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
Donn  J.  Robertson,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  hav- 
ing been  designated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
so  serving. 

Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  while  serving  as  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Van  Ryzln,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

In  the  Army 
■  The  nominations  beginning  Edward  A. 
Fedok,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Darrell  V.  Winkler,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  November    17,   1970. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TTerfiiesrfaj^,  December  9,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
'he  Lord,  that  He  may  teach  us  His  ways 


and  that  we  moy  walk  in  His  paths — 
Isaiah  2:  3. 

Our  Father:,  God,  who  hast  called  us 
to  take  time  for  prayer,  help  us  so  to  pray 


that  we  may  be  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
as  we  face  the  tasks  of  this  day  and  every 
day.  May  these  daily  moments  of  quiet 
meditation  keep  alive  within  us  the 
higher  virtues  and  the  happier  values 
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without  which  we  cannot  live  honorably 
with  ourselves  nor  lead  our  Nation  with 
honest  motives  nor  learn  to  be  harmoni- 
ous in  our  relationship  with  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Let  the  light  of  Thy  spirit  shine  upon 
us  in  such  measure  that  the  darkness  of 
doubt  and  fear  may  be  dispelled  and 
confidence  and  courage  may  come  to  ntw 
life  in  us.  Increase  our  faith  in  Thee, 
deepen  our  love  for  Thee,  broaden  our 
sympathies  with  Thee,  and  lift  our  souls 
to  Thee  that  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas  in  our  hearts  we  may  walk  in 
Thy  ways  and  minister  to  the  needs  of 
our  fellowmen. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  coming 
brought  life  to  men,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
sunendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  U.S.  Navy. 

H.R.  3571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye 
M.  Sokltch; 

H.R.  4239.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  multiple  customs  duties 
In  the  case  of  horses  temporarily  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  racing; 

H.R.  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Brink  and  Violet  Nltschke. 

H.R.  9488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Brunner; 

H.R.  10153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
von  Wedel; 

H.R.  14684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii; 

HJl.  17582.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  make  perma- 
ment  certain  provisions  thereunder;   and 

H.R.  19846.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1966,  relating  to  the  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  used  for  purposes  of  research, 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  19590.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  19590)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12807)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  act  of  February  11,  1903, 


commonly  known  as  the  Expediting  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr. 
Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17923)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jerome  Ollnger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend. 
his  father,  George  Henry  Ollnger,  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger,  Individually;  and 

S.  4083.  An  act  to  modify  alid  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Ogpkn  Reid, 
and  I  have  filed  a  petition  at  the  desk  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
consideration  of  H.R.  17555,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Emplosonent  Op- 
portunity Commission  in  line  with  the 
commitment  we  made  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  17555  is  not  a  new  or  novel  idea 
which  requires  intensive  study  and  pub- 
lic hearings  even  if  these  were  the  Rules 
Committee's  function.  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  laws  exist  in  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  and  in  our  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  House  passed  an  almost  identical 
bill  in  1966.  A  companion  bill  passed  the 
Senate  a  few  months  ago  with  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

H.R.  17555  was  reported  from  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  August 
and  since  September  we  have  patiently 
sought  action  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  with  diligence,  pa- 
tience, respect,  understanding,  and  cour- 
tesy. 

The  leadership  of  the  House  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  have  sought 
his  cooperation.  Over  100  national  orga- 
nizations have  petitioned  him — not  for 
his  personal  support  of  the  bill  itself  but 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  committee. 

Should  the  Rules  Committee  operate 
to  block  legislation  with  which  the 
chairman  disagrees?  That  becomes  the 
simple  issue  In  this  case.  But  there  are 


even  graver  issues:  Does  democracy 
really  work? 

If  the  democratic  processes  can  be  held 
up  by  a  single  or  even  several  Members 
of  this  body  so  as  to  block  even  a  fair 
hearing  on  any  matter  before  the  Con- 
gress, then  we  had  better  make  congres- 
sional reform  the  first  order  of  business 
for  the  92d  Congress  in  January  1971. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  maintain  faith 
in  our  institutions  by  signing  the  dis- 
charge petition  to  insure  at  least  a  fair 
hearing  on  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities for  American  workers. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FOR  EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  ERASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ERASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  join 
with  our  distinguished  colleagues  from 
California  and  New  York  in  signing  the 
discharge  petition  which  has  been  filed 
at  the  Clerk's  desk,  to  discharge  the 
Rules  Committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  rule  providing  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1970,  H.R.  17555.  This 
is  an  important  legislative  bill  which 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  fimdamental 
problems  whith  faces  the  United  States 
today. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be 
any  necessity  for  the  filing  of  a  discharge 
petition.  There  Is  no  good  and  sufflcient 
reason  for  the  Rules  Committee  to  with- 
hold the  favorable  reporting  of  a  rule  on 
this  legislative  measure. 

I  do  hope  that  Members  will,  by  add- 
ing their  signatures  to  this  discharge 
petition,  make  clear  to  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  to  other  inter- 
ested parties  that  we  do  want  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  this  measure  before 
the  close  of  the  1970  session. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FOR  EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF   1970 

(Mr.  GUAR  A  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  my  complete  support  for  the  effort 
the  gentleman  from  Csilifomia  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  are  making  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  bill  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  which  deals 
with  the  enforcement  powers  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  In  fact,  a  substantially  identi- 
cal bill  has  been  favorably  considered  by 
the  House  before. 

The  bill  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  debated.  It  has  been  under 
active  consideration  since  the  passage  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  believe  the  House  should  approve  it 
again.  To  have  that  c^jportunlty  I  hope 
the  requisite  number  of  Members  will 
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their  najnes  to  the  discharge  peti- 
whlch  is  now  at  the  desJc. 


DISCHARGE    PETITION    ON    HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  1265 

I  Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
giv;n  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reriarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
puisuant  to  rule  XXVII  of  the  rules  of 
th«  House,  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
forpla  'Mr.  Hawkins)  and  I  are  today 
a  motion  to  discharge  the  Com- 
tee  on  Rules  from  further  considera- 
of  House  Resolution  1265  pro\1d- 
for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
'..  17555,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Enforcement  Act  of  1970. 

'  "his  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  provides 
vitilly  needed  judicially  enforceable 
ceafee-and-desist  powers  for  the  Equal 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission 
been  pending  before  the  Committee 
Rules  since  August  21.  The  EEOC 
ers  under  the  present  law  are  limited 
:onciliation,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
authority  Is  grossly  inadequate  to 
obdain  meaningful  action  in  the  cases 
befbre  it.  By  Chairman  Colmer's  own 
,  action  by  the  Committee  on 
is  virtually  impossible  this  year 
he  has  denied  as  of  this  date  even 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
on  Rules. 
Ifurther,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
ouness  with  which  I  view  the  obstruc- 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
also  introducing  today  a  resolution 
•iding  for  the  readoption  of  the  21- 
riile  which  was  in  effect  during  the 
Congress.  While  it  is  apparent  that 
a  change  in  the  rules  could  not 
place  in  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sloi.  my  action  today  serves  notice  that 
I  vill  nght  for  the  21-day  rxile  until  it 
is  adopted  by  the  92d  Congress. 

Rules  Committee  should  not  be 

house  or  executioner  of  bills  duly 

by    committees.    This    action 

representative  government  and 

the  American  people  the  right  to 

their   will    through    their   repre- 
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hope  aU  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
fit  to  consider  signing  the  discharge 
petition  to  permit  action  on  a  bill  that 
ha3  already  passed  the  other  body. 


DIf  .CHARGE 


TO 


PETITION  ON  HJl.  17555 
EXPAND    JURISDICTION    AND 
flNFORCEMENT   POWERS  OF  THE 
EQUAL    OPPORTUNITY    COMMIS- 
SION 

( SSx.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
per  nission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  -ks.i 

» [r.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opfortunity  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sigi  1  the  petition  being  clrciUated  by  the 
gen|tleman  from  California  'Mr.  Haw- 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
RziB)  which  would  discharge  HJl. 
from  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
bill  would  expand  the  jurisdiction 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Equal 
^toibloyment  Opportunity  Commission. 
V\:rpr  similar  measures  were  passed  by 


0  )0 


the  House  in  the  90th  Congress  and  by 
the  other  body  this  year. 

Qiactment  of  HJl.  17555  is  vitally 
necessary  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  sustain  its  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity  and  advancement  for  all 
Americans.  It  thus  furthers  the  most 
basic  tenets  of  our  national  creed.  If 
this  bill  is  allowed  to  die  in  the  Rules 
Committee  the  will  of  this  House  will 
have  once  again  been  thwarted. 

This  legislation  deserves  a  chance.  I 
urge  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  discharge  petition. 


INTERSTATE  TAXATION  BILL 

( Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  by  the  passage  by  the  House  of 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  10634,  the 
interstate  taxation  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duced April  28, 1969. 

This  bill  corrects  an  inequity  which 
now  exists  because  employees  in  inter- 
state commerce  have  their  wages  with- 
held by  States  In  which  they  do  not  re- 
side, and  in  which  they  are  not  repre- 
sented. It  also  reheves  an  administrative 
burden  on  both  employees  and  employers 
who  now  must  file  informational  returns 
and  withhold  wages  for  persons  who  may 
merely  pass  through  a  State  in  the  course 
of  their  emplojmient. 

Correction  of  this  discrimination  is 
long  overdue,  and  I  commend  the  House 
for  its  action.  I  hope  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill  into  law  in  the  very  near 
future. 


GALLUP  POLL  GIVES  PAUSE  TO 
CRITICISM  OP  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(Mr.  SCHKRI.E  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  Gallup  poll  which  showed  that 
57  percent  of  the  American  people  con- 
tinue to  approve  of  the  way  President 
Nixon  is  handling  his  job,  shoxild  give 
a  pause  to  those  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion who  have  lately  been  casting  about 
for  issues  and  coming  up  with  some 
pretty  frivolous  charges. 

Only  last  week  we  had  two  such  in- 
stances of  charges  which  are  wholly  un- 
supported by  the  facts:  this  was  the 
implication  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
for  the  disaster  victims  in  East  Pakistan 
and  the  accusation  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  living  up  to  its  commitment 
to  feed  the  himgry.  Both  of  these  charges 
are  totally  unfounded  but  they  are  being 
advanced  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
gain  political  advantage. 

Significantly,  this  type  of  political 
charge  seems  to  die  on  the  vine  as  soon 
as  the  accuser  gets  the  desired  media 
coverage;  but  the  administration's  critics 
should  begin  to  consider  if  such  charges 
are  doing  them  more  harm  thsm  good.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  are  not  being  be- 
lieved by  a  solid  majority  of  the  people. 

One  expects  the  loyal  opposition  to 
perform  its  traditional  role,  but  I  would 


certainly  hope  that  for  the  next  2  years 
we  will  see  more  responsibility  from  op- 
ponents of  the  administration  than  was 
exhibited  Ifist  week. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1971. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  19590,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  19590)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
SiKEs,  Whitten,  Andrews  of  Alabama, 
Flood,  Slack.  Addabbo,  Minshall, 
Rhodes,  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Wyman,  and 
Bow. 


CONSUMER  CLASS  ACTION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
now  the  fifth  day  since  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent an  urgent  letter  concerning  the 
Republican  minority's  casting  the  block 
votes  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  that  prevents  the  con- 
simier  class  action  legislation  from 
reaching  the  floor  of  the  House.  Though 
I  have  called  my  letter  to  the  attention 
of  the  White  House  staff  and  have 
stressed  its  immediacy,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  reply,  even  so  much  as  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  receipt. 

I  sent  the  letter  to  the  White  House 
last  Friday  by  a  member  of  my  staff,  act- 
ing as  a  special  messenger,  because  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  consumer  con- 
cerns be  treated  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  afraid  that  the  President  and 
his  party  have  even  now  made  this  im- 
possible. It  was  not  impossible  at  the 
time  I  wrote  my  letter. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13000, 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  PAY  COM- 
PARABILITY SYSTEM 

Mr.  DUIBKI  submitted  the  foUowing 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
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biU  (H.R.  13000)  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system, 
to  establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary 
Commission  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration, 
and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1685) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13000)  to  Implement  the  Federal  employee 
pay  comparability  system,  to  establish  a 
Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission  and  a 
Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

SHORT    TPTLK 

Sectiok  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Pay  ComparabUlty  Act  of  1970". 

RESTATEMENT    OF    CONCRESSIONAL    POUCT    ON 
FEDERAL    PAY    COMPARABILITT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5301  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  5301.  Policy 

"(a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral pay  fixing  for  employees  under  statutory 
pay  systems  be  based  on  the  principles  that — 

"(1)  there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work; 

"(2)  pay  distinctions  be  maintained  In 
keeping  with  work  and  performance  distinc- 
tions; 

"(3)  Federal  pay  rates  be  comparable  with 
private  enterprise  pay  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work;  and 

"(4)  pay  levels  for  the  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems be  Interrelated. 

"(b)  The  pay  rates  of  each  statutory  pay 
system  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5305,  5306,  and  5308  of  this  title. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter, 
'statutory  pay  system'  means  a  pay  system 
under — 

"(1)  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter,  re- 
lating to  the  General  Schedule; 

"(3)  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  14  of  title 
22.  relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(3)  chapter  73  of  title  38,  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vet- 
erans' Administration.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  5302  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed. 

(2)   The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  63  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out : 
"5302.  Annual  reports  on  pay  comparability.". 

ANNUAL  PAY  REPORTS  AND  ADJUSTMENTS;  AD- 
VISORY COMMrrTEE  ON  FEDERAL  PAY;  RELATED 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.   (a)   Subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"J  5305.  Annual  pay  reports  and  adjustments 

"(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated 
in  section  6301  of  this  title,  the  President 
shall— 

"(1)  direct  such  agent  as  he  considers 
appropriate  to  prepare  and  submit  to  him 
annually,  after  considering  such  views  and 
recommendations  as  may  be  submitted  wa.- 
der  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  a  report  that — 

"(A)  compares  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  stat- 
utory pay  systems  with  the  rates  of  pay 
for  the  same  levels  of  work  in  private  enter- 
prise aa  determined  on  the  basis  of  appro- 
priate annual  surveys  that  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlatics; 


"(B)  makes  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  rates  of  pay;   and 

"(C)  Includes  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions submitted  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section  (b)    of  this  section; 

"(2)  after  considering  the  report  of  his 
agent  and  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Pay  reported  to  him  under  section  6306(b) 
(3)  of  this  title,  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  of 
each  statutory  pay  system  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  imder  section  5301(a) 
of  this  title,  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  f>erlod  commencing 
on  or  after  October  1  of  the  applicable  year; 
and 

"(3)  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of  the 
pay  adjustment,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  submitted  to  him  by  his  agent  and 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  reported 
to  him  under  secUon  5306(b)  (3)  of  this  Utle. 
"(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Pres- 
ident's agent  shall — 

"(1)  establish  a  Federal  Employees  Pay 
CouncU  of  5  members  who  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Council  and  shall  not  receive  pay 
by  reason  of  service  as  members  of  the  Coun- 
cU, who  shall  be  representatives  of  employee 
organizations  which  represent  substantial 
numbers  of  employees  under  the  statutory 
pay  systems,  and  who  shall  be  selected  with 
due  consideration  to  such  factors  as  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  employees  represented  by 
the  various  organizations,  but  no  more  than 
3  members  of  the  Council  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  from  a  single  employee  organization, 
council,  federation,  alliance,  association,  or 
affiliation  of  employee  organizations; 

"(2)  provide  for  meetings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Pay  Council  and  give  thor- 
ough consideration  to  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  and  the  Individual 
views  and  recommendations.  If  any.  of  the 
members  of  the  Coimcll  regarding — 

"(A)  the  coverage  of  the  annual  survey 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  occupations, 
establishment  sizes.  Industries,  and  geo- 
graphical areas  to  be  surveyed) ; 

"(B)  the  process  of  comparing  the  rates 
of  pay  of  the  statutory  pay  systems  with  rates 
of  pay  for  the  same  levels  of  work  in  private 
enterprise;  and 

"(C)  the  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  pay 
of  the  statutory  pay  systems  that  should  be 
made  to  achieve  comparability  between  those 
rates  and  the  rates  of  pay  for  the  same  levels 
of  work  In  prlvat*  enterprise; 

"(3)  give  thorough  consideration  to  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  employee  or- 
ganizations not  represented  on  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Council  regarding  the  sub- 
jects in  paragraph  (2)  (A)-(C)  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(4)  Include  in  its  report  to  the  President 
the  views  and  recommendations  submitted 
as  provided  in  tills  subeectlon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Pay  Coimcll,  by  any  mem- 
ber of  that  Council,  and  by  employee  orga- 
nizations not  represented  on  that  Council. 
"(c)  (1)  If,  because  of  national  emergency 
or  economic  conditions  affecting  the  general 
welfare,  the  President  should,  in  any  year, 
oonslder  it  Inappropriate  to  make  the  pay 
adjustment  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he  shall  prc'pare  and  transmit  to 
Congress  before  September  1  of  that  yecir 
such  alternative  plan  with  reepect  to  a  pay 
adjustment  as  he  considers  appropriate,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor.  In  lieu  of 
the  pay  adjustments  required  oy  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  An  aitemitive  plan  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  becomes  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  October  1  of  the  applicable 
year  and  continues  In  effect  unlees.  before 


the  end  of  the  first  period  of  30  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  alternative  plan  is 
tranamltted.  either  House  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  alternative  plan  bo 
recommended  and  submitted,  in  which  case 
the  pay  adjustment*  for  the  statutory  pay 
system*  shall  be  made  effective  as  provided 
by  subsection  (m)  of  this  secUon.  The  con- 
tinuity of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congreee  sine  die.  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  to 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  to 
the  computation  of  the  30-day  period. 

"(d)  Subsections  (e)-(k)  of  this  section 
are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaktog 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  ^&ch  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  -elattog  to  the  procedure 
of  that  Houee)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(e)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  the  al- 
ternative plan  of  the  President,  has  not  re- 
ported the  resolution  at  the  end  of  10  cal- 
endar days  after  its  introduction,  it  is  In 
order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  or  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  plan 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 
"(f)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution 
Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  recom- 
mendation), and  debate  thereon  Is  limited 
to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
equaUy  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(g)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to.  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  alternative  plan. 

"(h)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  alter- 
native plan,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  U  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
Is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(i)  Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited 
to  not  more  than  2  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  thoee  favortog  and  those  op- 
posing the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  no>t  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion Is  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(J)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  alternative  plan,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, are  decided  without  debate. 

"(k)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
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I  elating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
£  Iternatlve  plan  are  decided  without  debate. 

■•(1)  The  rates  of  pay  which  become  effec- 
tive under  this  section  are  the  rates  of  pay 
applicable  to  each  position  concerned,  and 
each  class  of  positions  concerned,  under  a 
statutory  pay  system. 

"(m)  If  either  House  adopts  a  resolution 
( isapprovlng  an  alternative  plan  submitted 
1  nder  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
1  "resident  shall  take  the  action  required  by 
;  aragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
c  f  this  section  and  adjust  the  rates  of  pay 
<  f  the  statutory  pay  systems  effective  as  of 
1he  beginning  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
1  «rlod  commencing  on  or  after  the  date  on 
•\  rhlch  the  resolution  Is  adopted,  or  on  or  after 
( )ctober  1 .  whichever  is  later. 

"(n)  The  rates  of  pay  that  take  effect 
T  nder  this  section  shall  modify,  supersede,  or 
I  »nder  Inapplicable,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
!  be  extent  Inconsistent  therewith — 

••  1 1 )  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
Ihe  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  bei  of  the  Increases;  and 

"(2)  any  prior  recommendations  or  adjust- 
1  lents  which  took  effect  under  this  section 
c  r  prior  provisions  of  law. 

"(o)  The  rates  of  pay  that  take  effect 
\  nder  this  section  shall  be  printed  In  the 
]«deral  Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal 
Uegulatlons. 

■■(p)  An  Increase  In  rates  of  pay  that 
t  ikes  effect  under  this  section  Is  not  an 
e  qulvalent  Increase  In  pay  within  the 
I  leaning  of  section  5335  of  this  title. 

"(q>  Any  rate  of  pay  under  this  section 
s  ball  be  initially  adjusted,  effective  on  the 
« ffectlve  date  of  the  rate  of  pay,  under  con- 
\  ersion  rules  prescribed  by  the  President  or 
t  y  such  agencies  as  the  President  may  deslg- 
I  ate. 

"(r)  This  section  does  not  Impair  any  au- 
t  lorlty  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be 
t  xed  by  administrative  action. 
'  5  5306.  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 

"(a)  There  is  established  as  an  lndej>end- 
« nt  establishment  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
I  'ederal  Pay.  to  be  composed  of  3  members, 
I  ot  otherwise  employed  in  the  Government 
c  f  the  United  States,  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
c  ent.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
end  Conciliation  Service  shall,  and  other  In- 
t  "rested  parties  may,  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
1  lent  for  his  consideration  persons  generally 
r  jcognlzcd  for  their  Impartiality,  knowledge, 
a  nd  experience  In  the  field  of  labor  relations 
a  nd  pay  policy  to  serve  as  members.  The  Pres- 
1  lent  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  as 
C  halrman.  Each  appointment  shall  be  for  a 
t  srm  of  6  years,  except  that  one  of  the  orlg- 
1  lal  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
c  f  2  years,  and  another  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
.'  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
r  ng  before  the  end  of  the  term  of  his  pred- 
e  :essor  shall  serve  lor  the  remainder  of  that 
t;rm.  When  the  term  of  a  member  ends,  he 
r  tay  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  Is 
a  ppolnted. 

'•(b)  To  assist  the  President  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  under  section  5301  of  this 
t  tie,  the  Committee  shall — 

"(1)  review  the  annual  rep>ort  of  the  Pres- 
li  lent's  agent; 

"(2)  consider  such  further  views  and  rec- 
0  tnmendations  with  respect  to  the  analysis 
a  nd  pay  proposals  contained  In  the  annual 
r  !port  of  the  President's  agent  as  may  be 
p  resented  to  It  In  writing  by  employee  orga- 
r  izatlons,  the  President's  agent,  other  offl- 
c  als  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
&  tates,  and  such  experts  as  it  may  consult; 
and 

"(3)  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
t!  ons  to  the  President. 

"(c)  The  Committee  may  secure  from  any 
E  tecutlve  agency  or  military  department  In- 
ii  rmatlon.  suggestions,  estimates,  statistics, 
a  Id  technical  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
c  irrying  out  Its  functions.  Each  such  Execu- 
t!  ve  agency  or  military  department  shall  fur- 
n  sh  the  information,  suggestions,  estimates. 
s  atlstlcs.   and   technical    assistance  directly 


to  the  Committee  on  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(d)  On  request  of  the  Committee  the 
head  of  any  Executive  agency  or  military  de- 
partment may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Committee  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

"(f)  The  Committee  may  obtain  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  this  title  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  that  of  the  highest 
rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  being  paid 
under  the  General  Schedule  of  subchapter  lU 
of  this  chapter. 

"(g)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  is 
entitled  to  pay  at  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  he  is  en- 
gaged on  work  of  the  Committee,  and  is  en- 
titled to  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  allowance,  in  accordance  with  section 
5703(b)  of  this  title. 

"(h)  The  Committee  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions. 
"5  5307.  Pay  fixed  by  administrative  action 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  665  of  title 
31— 

"  ( 1)  the  rates  of  pay  of — 

"(A)  employees  In  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  (except  employees 
whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  and  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  rates  of  pay 
are  fixed  by  administrative  action  under  law 
and  are  not  otherwise  adjusted  under  this 
subchapter: 

"(B)  employees  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  under 
section  166b-3  of  title  40,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Garages,  House  office  buildings; 
and 

"(C)  persons  employed  by  the  county  com- 
mittees established  under  section  590b(b) 
of  title  16;  and 

"(2)  any  minimum  or  maximum  rate  of 
pay  (other  than  a  maximum  rate  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  maximum  rate  then  cur- 
rently being  paid  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule as  a  result  of  the  pay  adjustment  by  the 
President),  and  any  monetary  limitation  on 
or  monetary  allowance  for  pay,  applicable  to 
employees  described  in  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

may  be  adjusted  by  the  appropriate  author- 
ity concerned,  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  commencing 
on  or  after  the  day  on  which  a  pay  adjust- 
ment becomes  effective  under  section  5305  of 
this  title,  by  whichever  of  the  following 
methods  the  appropriate  authority  concerned 
considers  appropriate — 

"(1)  by  an  amount  or  amounts  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  pay  adjustment  provided  under 
section  5305  of  this  title  for  corresponding 
rates  of  pay  in  the  appropriate  schedule  or 
scale  of  pay; 

"(11)  If  there  are  no  corresponding  rates  of 
pay,  by  an  amount  or  amounts  equal  or 
equivalent.  Insofar  as  practicable  and  with 
such  exceptions  and  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  appropriate  pay  re- 
lationships between  positions,  to  the  amount 
of  the  pay  adjustment  provided  under  sec- 
tion 5805  of  this  title;  or 

"(111)  In  the  case  of  minimum  or  maximum 
rates  of  pay,  or  monetary  limitations  or  al- 
lowances with  respect  to  pay,  by  an  amount 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $100  and  computed 
on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  equal  or  equiv- 
alent, Insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such 
variations  as  may  be  appropriate,  to  the 
percentage  of  the  pay  adjustment  provided 
under  section  5306  of  this  title. 


"(b)  An  adjustment  luider  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  in  rates  of  pay,  minimum  or 
maximum  rates  of  pay,  and  monetary  11ml- 
tatlcns  or  allowances  with  respect  to  pay, 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  appro- 
priate authority  concerned  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  authorize  any 
adjustment  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  employees 
whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  In  accordance  with 
prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

"(d)   This  section  does  not  impair  any  au- 
thority under   which  rates  of  pay  may  be 
fixed  by  administrative  action. 
"5  5308.  Pay  limitation. 

"Pay  may  not  be  paid,  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  this  subchapter,  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"5305.  Annual  pay  reports  and  adjustments. 
"5308.  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay. 
"5307.  Pay  fixed  by  administrative  action. 
"5308.  Pay  limitation.". 

(c)  The  President  may  make  the  initial 
adjustment  required  by  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  such  subchapter  relating  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  and 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Council.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  such  subchapter 
I  prescribing  an  effective  date  of  October  1 
for  any  pay  adjustment  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Initial  adjustment  based  on  the 
1970  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  and 
the  adjustment  based  on  the  1971  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  survey  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1971,  and  January  1,  1972,  respectively.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
chapter I,  the  F>resldent'8  agent  for  purposes 
of  the  1971  and  1972  adjvistments  shall  be 
the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Adjustments  under 
the  provisions  of  such  subchapter  I  shall 
not  apply  to  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment whose  basic  pay  is  fixed  under  the 
General  Schedule. 

SENA'rE    PAY    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  time  the  President  adjusts 
the  rates  of  pay  of  employees  under  section 
5305  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall,  as  he 
considers  appropriate — 

(1)  (A)  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  of  per- 
sonnel whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  any  minimum  or 
maximum  rate  applicable  to  any  such  per- 
sonnel; or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  such  personnel  whose 
rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  or  pursuant  to  law 
at  specific  rates,  adjust  such  rates  (includ- 
ing the  adjustment  of  such  specific  rates  to 
the  maximum  pay  rates)  and,  In  the  case 
of  all  other  personnel  whose  pay  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  adjust  only 
the  minimum  or  maximum  rates  applicable 
to  such  other  personnel;   and 

(2)  adjust  any  limitation  or  allowance  ap- 
plicable to  such  personnel; 

by  percentages  which  are  equal  or  equivalent. 
Insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such  excep- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate pay  relationships  between  posi- 
tions, to  the  percentages  of  the  adjustments 
made  by  the  President  under  such  section 
5305  for  corresponding  rates  of  pay  for  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  General  Schedule  con- 
tained In  section  5332  of  such  title.  Such 
rates,  limitations,  and  allowances  adjusted 
by  the  President  pro  tempwre  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  day  on 
which  any  adjustment  becomes  effective  un- 
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der  such  section  5305  or  section  3(c)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  adjustments  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  shall  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  considers  advisable  and  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  authority  pursusint  to  which  rates  of  pay 
may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

(d)  No  rate  of  pay  shall  be  adjusted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained  In  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"personnel"  does  not  Include  any  Senator. 

PAY    ADJUSTMENTS    IN    THE    HOUSE    OT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  a  pay  adjustment  by 
the  President  under  section  5305  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  made  effective  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(2),  or  subsections 
(c)  to  (m).  Inclusive,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  such  section  5305,  or  section  3(c)  of  this 
Act,  then  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  such  manner  as  he  considers 
advisable — 

(1)  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  commencing  on  or  after  the  day 
on  which  such  pay  adjustment  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  made  effective  as  described  above, 
shall  adjust — 

(A)  each  minimum  and  maximum  rate  of 
pay  applicable  to  any  employee  or  class  of 
employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  (other  than  a  maxlmiun 
rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  maximum 
rate  then  currently  being  paid  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  a  result  of  such  pay 
adjustment  by  the  President);  and 

(B)  each  monetary  limitation  on  or  mone- 
tary allowance  for  pay  applicable  to  any  such 
employee  or  class  of  employees,  including  but 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  clerk  hire  allowance  for  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico; 
and 

(11)  the  allowances  for  additional  office 
personnel  in  the  offices  of  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
majority  whip,  and  the  minority  whip,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 
by  an  amount  rounded  to  the  nearest  $100 
and  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage 
equal  or  equivalent.  Insofar  as  practicable 
and  with  such  variations  as  the  Clerk  con- 
siders appropriate,  to  the  percentage  of  the 
pay  adjustment  made  by  the  President; 

(2)  shall  determine,  with  respect  to  the 
employees  and  classes  of  employees  within 
the  purview  of  this  section  whose  pay  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk,  the  respective  amounts 
of  pay  adjustments  which  are  equal,  or  equi- 
valent, Insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such 
exceptions  and  modifications  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  app.  opriate  pay  rela- 
tionships between  positions,  to  correspond- 
ing Increases  In  pay,  as  determined  by  the 
Clerk,  made  by  the  pay  adjustment  by  the 
President;  and 

(3)  shall  transmit  to  the  appropriate  pay- 
fixing  authority  concerned  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  his  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  pay  of  those  employees 
whose  pay  Is  fixed  and  adjusted  by  that  au- 
thority. 

(b)  After  consideration  of  the  pay  deter- 
minations transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  the  pay-fixing  authority  concerned 
may  adjust,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
contained  In  section  665  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  ratee  of  pay  concerned  in 
such  manner  as  that  authority  considers 
appropriate. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  authority  pursuEint  to  which  rat«8  of  pay 
may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
authorize  any  adjustment  In  the  ratec  of 


pay  of  employees  whose  rates  of  pay  are  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  are  fixed  and  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing rates  or  practices,  including  employ- 
ees subject  to  the  House  Wage  Schedule. 

(e)  No  rate  of  pay  shall  be  adjusted  under 
this  section  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  contained  in  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

ALXOWANCES     at     REMO'rE     WORKSrrES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  5942  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5942.  Allowance  based  on  duty  at  remote 
worksites 

"Notwithstanding  section  5536  of  this  title, 
an  employee  of  an  Executive  department  or 
an  Independent  establishment  who  is  as- 
signed to  duty,  except  temporary  duty,  at  a 
site  so  remote  from  the  nearest  established 
communities  or  suitable  places  of  residence 
as  to  require  an  appreciable  degree  of  ex- 
pense, hardship,  and  inconvenience,  beyond 
that  normally  encountered  In  metropK)lltan 
commuting,  on  the  part  of  the  employee  In 
commuting  to  and  from  his  residence  and 
such  worksite,  is  entitled.  In  addition  to  pay 
otherwise  due  him,  to  an  allowance  of  not 
to  exceed  $10  a  day.  The  allowance  shall  be 
paid  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  establishing  the  rates  at  which  the 
allowance  will  be  paid  and  defining  and  des- 
ignating those  sites,  areas,  and  groups  of 
positions  to  which  the  rates  apply.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  5536  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
until  the  effective  date  of  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  under  such  amend- 
ment—  « 

(1)  allowances  may  be  paid  to  employees 
under  section  5942  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  under  such  section,  as  in  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section;  and 

(2)  such  regulations  may  be  amended  or 
revoked  in  accordance  with  such  section  5942 
as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  69  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out : 

"5942.  Allowance  based  on  duty  on  Califor- 
nia offshore  Islands  or  at  Nevada 
Test  Site." 

and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"5942.  Allowance  based  on  duty  at  remote 
worksites.". 

ALLOWANCES      FOR      EMPLOYEES      ON      IXOATING 
PLANT   OPERATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  59  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"§  6947.  Quarters,    subsistence,    and    allow- 
ances for  employees  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,   Department  of  the 
Army,  engaged  in  fioatlng  plant 
operations 
"(a)   An  employee  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  engaged  In 
floating  plant  operations  may  be  furnished 
quarters  or  subsistence,  or  both,  on  vessels, 
without  charge,  when  the  furnishing  of  the 
quarters  or  subsistence,  or  both,  is  deter- 
mined to  be  equitable  to  the  employee  con- 
cerned, and  necessary  In  the  public  Interest, 
In  connection  with  such  operations. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  5536  of  this 
title,  an  employee  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  while  on  a 
vessel,  may  be  paid,  in  place  of  these  bene- 
fits, an  allowance  for  quarters  of  subsistence, 
or  both,  when — 

"(1)  adverse  weather  condltlong  or  simi- 
lar circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 


employee  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers  prevent 
transportation  of  the  employee  from  shore 
to  the  vessel;  or 

"(2)  quarters  or  subsistence,  or  both,  are 
not  available  on  the  vessel  while  it  is  under- 
going repairs. 

"(c)  The  quarters  or  subsistence,  or  both, 
or  allowance  In  place  thereof,  may  be  fur- 
nished or  paid  only  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  59  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding: 

"5947.  Quarters,  subsistence,  and  allowances 
for  employees  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  en- 
gaged In  fioatlng  plant  operations." 

Immediately  below: 

"5946.  Membership  fees;  expenses  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings;  limitations.". 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  subsistence  and  quarters 
without  charge  to  employees  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  engaged  on  floating  plant  opera- 
tions", approved  May  13,  1955  (69  Stat.  48; 
Public  Law  35,  Eighty-fourth  Congress) ,  is 
rep>ealed. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  POSTAL  SERVICE  EMPLOTl&SNT 
OF  RELATIVES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  410(b)(1)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  %. 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stal. 
725;  Public  Law  91-375),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "section  3110  (restrictions 
on  employment  of  relatives) ,"  Immediately 
before  "section  3333";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "except  that  not  regu- 
lation" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except 
that  no  regulation". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  effective  date  prescribed 
under  section  15(a)  of  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  for  section  410  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  that  Act. 

SUPXRGRADES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  6108(c)  of  tlUe  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  m  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  of  the  period  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  read 
as  follows: 

" ( 10)  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court,  without  regard  to  this  chapter 
(except  section  5114),  may  place  a  total  of  5 
positions  in  GS-16,  17,  and  18.". 

(b)  Section  5108(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2,734"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2,764". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bin  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amended  title  ptropoeed  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  amend  the  title  ao 
as  to  read :  "An  Act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
adjust  the  rates  for  the  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems, to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  and  for  other  purposes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 

TKAODCUS  J.  DlTLSKI, 

David  N.  Henderson, 
Arnold  Olsen, 
Morris  Udall, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Daniel  E.  Button, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Oalx  W.  MoGek, 
Ralph  W.  Tarborough, 
Jbnninos   Randolph. 
HnuM  L.  FoNG, 
Caleb  Bogos, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
t  ae  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tie  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13000)  entitled  "An 
i  ct  to  Implement  the  Federal  employee  pay 
c  smparablllty  system,  to  establish  a  Federal 
I  mployee  Salary  Commission  and  a  Board  of 
}  rbltratlon,  and  for  other  purposes,"  submit 
t  le  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
t  le  effect  of  the  action  sigreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
p  anylng  conference  report : 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
t  le  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
I:  iserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
t  tie  for  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
a  ;e  to  the  text  of  the  House  bill,  the  com- 
n  attee  of  conference  recotnmendB  that  the 
E  ouse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
a  nendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
n  lent  which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text 
o^  the  House  bill  and  the  text  provided  by 
t:  le  Senate  amendment  and  that  the  Senate 
a  free  to  the  same. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
a«  to  the  title  of  the  House  bill,  the  com- 
n  ittee  of  conference  recommends  that  the 
K  ouse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
a  nendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
b.U  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
nicnt  to  such  title  set  forth  In  the  conference 
8  ibstltute  which  will  reflect  more  accurately 
t:  le  provisions  of  the  text  of  the  conference 
s  ibstltute  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
sj,me. 

D  FTBIIEJJCES  BETWXEN  THE  TSXT  OP  THK  HOUSE 
BILL     AND     THE     COITnEItENCE     StrsSTlTUTB 

Title 

The  first  section  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
V  des  that  the  aot  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Fed- 
ei  al  Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1969." 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
t!  e  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Pay 
C  smperablUty  Act  of  1970." 

Pay  compaTability 
Policy 

House  Bill 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  restates  the 
c(  ngresslonal  policy  provisions  of  section 
5;  01  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
u.  pay  comparability.  Also,  section  2  amends 
s€  ctlon  5302  to  provide  new  procedure  for 
Ir  iplementing  the  new  pay  policy. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5301  of  the 
Hsuse  bill  continues  congressional  p>oUcy 
tl  at  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  statutory  pay 
systems  shall  be  based  on  the  principles 
tiat— 

there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially  equal 
w  )rk; 

pay  distinctions  be  maintained  in  keeping 
w  th  work  distinctions:  and 

rates  of  pay  be  comparable,  on  a  national 
bi  sis,  with  private  enterprise  rates  of  pay 
f c  p  the  same  levels  of  work. 

This  restatement  provides  two  minor 
cl  anges  in  congressional  policy  from  the  pol- 
ic  r  under  existing  law. 

First,  the  words  "on  a  national  basis"  are 
Included  to  remove  any  possible  Interpreta- 
tl  >n  that  would  permit  rates  of  pay  under 
a  statutory  system  to  be  fixed  on  an  area 
b{  sis. 

Second. 
tt  e  pay 
el  mlnated. 

Conference  Substitute 
Section  2 1  a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
ar  lends  section  5301  as  did  the  House  bill. 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  6301.  as  amended 
b5  the  conference  substitute,  contains  pro- 
vi  lions  similar  to  the  House  bill,  but  ellm- 
Inites  the  two  changes  contained  In  the 
Hi»use  bill.  Thus,  the  conference  substitute 
dees  not  Include  the  words  "rn  a  national 
be  Bis",  but  does  Include  the  requirement 
It  at  the  pay  systems  "be  Interrelated." 


the    specific    requirement    that 
systems     "be     Interrelated"     was 


House  BUI 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6301  of  the  Hotise 
bill  identifies  the  pay  systems  under  the 
pay  comparability  principles  and  requires 
that  the  rates  of  pay  of  each  system  be  ad- 
Justed  annually  under  the  principles  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  the  bill. 

The  employees  covered  by  the  legislation 
are  Federal  employees  under  the  General 
Schedule,  employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, officers,  staff  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States, 
and  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  contains  sim- 
ilar provisions  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  5301,  except  that  reference  to  the 
postal  field  service  employees  has  been  elim- 
inated as  such  employees  are  now  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  Public  Law  91-375,  approved  August  12, 
1970,  and  rates  of  pay  for  such  employees  will 
be  fixed  under  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  conference  substitute 
repeals  section  5302  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  pay  comparability  pro- 
cedure of  existing  law,  and  makes  the  neces- 
sary technical  changes  in  the  table  of  sec- 
tions of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  63  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

House  BUI 

The  House  bill,  In  section  2,  amends  such 
section  5302  to  include  the  new  procedures 
for  fixing  rates  of  pay  under  the  compara- 
bility system. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  new  procedures  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute are  provided  under  new  sections 
5305-5308  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  3  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute, which  is  explained  hereinafter. 

Hoxise  Bill 
Pay  adjustments 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  amends  section 
5302  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  method  of  adjusting  the 
rates  of  pay  of  Federal  employees  who  are 
paid  under  the  statutory  pay  systems. 

Subsections  (a) -(e)  of  the  new  section 
5302  establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary 
Commission  composed  of  eight  members  and 
three  associate  members,  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  the  Commission.  Four  of  the 
members,  having  a  total  of  four  votes,  are  to 
be  designated  by  ranking  Oovemment  offi- 
cials and  the  other  members,  having  a  total 
of  three  votes,  are  to  be  designated  by  em- 
ployee unions. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Commission 
Is  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  pay  com- 
parability under  section  6301(a),  and  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  such 
agencies  and  employee  organizations  as  It 
determines  appropriate,  the  Conunlssion  is 
required  to — 

prescribe  the  comparability  pay  survey  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics; 

prepare  the  annual  comparative  statement 
of  rates  of  pay  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  survey; 

review  all  matters  relating  to  pay  com- 
parability; and 

submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
the  pay  comparability  information,  the  spe- 
cific rates  of  pay  necessary  to  fulfill  pay  com- 
parability, and  any  recommendations  for  new 
legislation  the  Commission  may  feel  appro- 
priate to  achieve  pay  comparability. 

The  Commission  Is  required  to  seek  and 
give  full  recognition  to  the  views  of  em- 
ployee organizations  in  connection  with  its 
deliberations  and  determinations. 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Employee  Salary 
Commission  is  authorized  to  seek  arbitra- 


tion when  a  member  determines  that  the 
rates  of  pay  proposed  by  the  Commission  are 
not  in  conformity  with  the  comparability 
principles. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  House  btu  estab- 
lishes a  seven-member  Federal  Employee 
Salary  Board  of  Arbitration  with  the  sole 
function  of  determining  whether  the  pro- 
posed rates  of  pay  conform  to  the  compar- 
ability principles,  and  if  the  proposed  rates 
do  not  so  conform,  prescribe  such  new  rates 
of  pay  as  the  Board  determines  necessary  to 
conform  with  the  comparability  principles. 
The  Board  is  to  be  composed  of  two  members 
from  the  House,  two  from  the  Senate,  one 
designated  by  the  Chairman,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  one  by  employee  unions,  and 
one  by  the  Board. 

Subsection  (g)  of  the  House  bill  requires 
the  Commission  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
first  pay  adjustment  recommendations  based 
on  the  1966  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sur- 
vey by  February  i,  1970,  and  annual  pay  rec- 
ommendations by  February  1  of  each  year 
thereafter. 

Subsection  (h)  of  the  House  bill  provides 
that  the  rates  of  pay  submitted  to  Congress 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  commencing  on  or  after 
the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
within  60  days  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  approving  such  rates 
of  pay.  This  subsection  also  authorizes  the 
granting  of  retroactive  pay  adjustments,  to 
correspond  to  adjustments  initiated  by  the 
Commission,  for  employees  whose  rates  of 
pay  are  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

Subsections  (i)-(p)  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
vide the  necessary  provisions  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  the  Board  and 
Implementation  of  the  pay  rates. 

Subsection  (q)  of  the  House  bill  author- 
izes Increases  to  be  granted,  retroactively 
effective.  In  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  County  Committee 
employees.  In  amounts  which  are  equal.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  to  the  Increases  In  rates 
of  pay  which  become  effective  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5302. 

Section  3  of  the  House  bUl  makes  the 
necessary  technical  adjustments  In  the  table 
of  contents  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  conform  with 
the  adiustments  made  In  the  heading  of  sec- 
tion 5302  of  title  5  by  section  2  of  the  House 
bill. 

Conference  Substitute 

Section  3(a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  new  sec- 
tions 5305-5308.  providing  a  permanent 
method  of  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  of 
Federal  employees  who  are  paid  under  the 
statutory  pay  systems. 

The  most  significant  difference  from  the 
House  provision  Is  that  the  President  Is 
directed  to  make  the  annual  adjustments  In 
the  rates  of  pay;  whereas,  under  the  House 
provisions,  adjustments  In  the  rates  of  pay 
would  become  effective  only  after  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  adjustments  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Employee  Salary  Com- 
mission. 

Section  5305  of  the  conference  substitute 
prescribes  the  procedure  for  implementing 
the  comparability  pay  principles  under  sec- 
tion 5301. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  5305 
requires  the  President  to  direct  such  agent 
as  he  considers  appropriate  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  him  annually,  after  con- 
sidering such  views  and  recommendations 
as  may  be  submitted  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  report — 

that  compares  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
statutory  pay  systems  for  the  same  levels  of 
work  In  private  Industry  as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  annual  survey  that  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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that  makes  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  rates  of  pay.  and 

that  includes  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions submitted  under  subsection  (b). 

After  considering  the  report  of  his  agent 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  the  President 
shall  make  such  adjustments  in  the  statutory 
pay  systems  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  comparability  principles  under 
section  5301.  The  adjustments  will  become 
effective  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or 
after   October    1.   of   the   applicable   year. 

The  President  is  required  to  transmit  to 
Congress  a  report  of  the  pay  adjustments  he 
makes,  together  with  the  reports  submitted 
to  him  by  his  agent  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Pay. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  President's 
agent  to  establish  a  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Council,  consisting  of  five  members.  The 
members  are  to  be  chosen  from  representa- 
tives of  employee  organizations  representing 
employees  under  the  three  pay  systems  cov- 
ered by  section  6301,  but  no  more  than 
three  members  at  any  one  time  shall  be  from 
the  same  employee  organization.  They  are 
to  be  selected  with  due  consideration  to  such 
factors  as  the  relative  number  of  employees 
represented  by  the  various  organizations. 

Members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  not  receive  pay  by 
virtue  of  service  with  the  Council. 

The  President's  agent  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  meetings  with  the  Council,  and  to 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  Council,  and  to 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  Individual 
members  of  the  Council,  If  any. 

ITie  views  and  recommendations  may  In- 
clude the  coverage  of  the  annual  survey  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Including  such  matters  as  the  occupa- 
tions, establishment  sizes.  Industries,  and 
geographical  areas  to  be  surveyed,  the  proc- 
ess of  comparing  the  rates  of  pay  of  a  statu- 
tory pay  system  with  the  rates  of  pay  for  the 
same  levels  of  work  In  private  industry,  and 
the  adjustments  In  the  rates  of  pay  that 
should  be  made  to  achieve  comparability. 

In  addition,  the  President's  agent  is  re- 
quired to  give  thorough  consideration  to  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  employee  or- 
ganizations not  represented  by  the  Council. 
regarding  the  same  matters  which  may  be 
considered  by  the  Council. 

The  views  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Council,  by  any  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  by  employee  organizations  not  rep- 
resented by  the  Council,  are  to  be  Included  In 
the  report  of  the  agent  to  the  President. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5305  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  If,  because 
of  a  national  emergency  or  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  the  general  welfare,  the  Presi- 
dent In  any  year  considers  It  Inappropriate  to 
make  the  pay  comparability  adjustments  re- 
quired by  subsection  (al,  he  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  before  September  1 
of  that  year  such  alternative  plan  for  pay  ad- 
justments as  he  considers  appropriate  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  being  in  lieu  of  the 
comparability  pay  adjustments  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

An  alternate  plan  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent becomes  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  commencing  on 
or  after  October  1  of  the  applicable  year, 
and  continues  In  effect  unless,  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  alternate  plan  is  transmitted 
either  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  alternate  plan. 

Subsections  (d)-(k)  of  section  6305  of  the 
conference  substitute  prescrtbe  the  rules 
controlling  the  action  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  con<!lderatIon 
of  a  resolution  disapproving  pn  alternate 
plan.  In   general,  the  rules  prescribed  will 


guarantee  a  Member  of  Congress  the  right 
to  have  such  a  resolution  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress.  It  Is  provided  that  It  shall  be  in 
order,  by  a  highly  privileged  motion  which 
is  not  debatable,  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  event  the  committee  to  which 
the  resolution  has  been  referred  has  not  re- 
ported the  resolution  at  the  end  of  10  cal- 
endar days  after  its  introduction. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  the  rates  of 
pay  which  become  effective,  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently,  under  section  5305  are 
to  be  considered  the  rates  of  pay  applicable 
to  each  employee  or  position. 

Subsection  (m)  of  section  5305  reqxUres 
the  President,  in  the  event  Congress  dis- 
approves the  alternate  plan,  to  make  the 
comparable  pay  adjustments  required  by 
subsection  (a).  Such  comparability  adjust- 
ments will  become  effective  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  com- 
mencing on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the 
disapproving  resolution  Is  adopted,  or  on  or 
after  October  1,  whichever  Is  later. 

Subsection  (n)  provides  that  the  rates  of 
pay  that  become  effective  under  section  5305 
shall  modify,  supersede,  or  render  inapplica- 
ble prior  pay  adjustments  under  provisions 
of  law  or  prior  recommendations  and  pay  ad- 
justments that  have  the  effect  of  law. 

Subsection  (o)  requires  that  the  rates  of 
pay  that  take  effect  under  section  5305  shall 
be  printed  In  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Subsection  (p)  makes  it  clear  that  In- 
creases in  rates  of  pay  under  section  6306 
are  not  to  be  considered  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  pay  under  section  5335  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  periodic  step 
Increases   for   General    Schedule   employees. 

Subsection  (q)  authorizes  the  President 
to  prescribe  conversion  rules  for  pay  adjust- 
ments that  become  effective  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6305. 

Subsection  (r)  provides  that  the  provisions 
for  automatic  pay  adjustments  of  section 
5305  will  not  Impair  any  authority  pursuant 
to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 
Conference  Substitute 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  6306  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  establishes  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay  as  an  Independent 
establishment  In  the  executive  branch  to  be 
composed  of  three  presidential  appointees 
not  otherwise  employed  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Recommendations  for  such 
appointees  are  to  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  and  may 
be  made  by  other  Interested  parties.  It  is 
anticipated  that  such  appointees  will  be  per- 
sons generally  recognized  for  their  impar- 
tiality, knowledge,  and  experience  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations  and  pay  policies.  The  ap- 
pointees shall  serve  for  e-year  terms. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Pay  to — 

Review  the  annual  report  submitted  to  the 
President  by  his  agent; 

Consider  such  further  views  and  recom- 
mendations, with  respect  to  proposals  in  the 
annual  report  submitted  by  the  agent  to  the 
President,  as  may  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  writing  by  employee  organizations, 
the  President's  agent,  other  officials  of  the 
Government,  and  such  experts  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  consult;  and 

Report  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President. 

Subsections  (c)-(h)  contain  the  usual  ad- 
ministrative provisions  for  operation  of  the 
Committee. 

Subsection  (g)  establishes  the  rates  of  pay 
for  each  member  of  the  Committee  at  the 
daily  equivalent  of  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (now  $38,000)  for  each  day  he 
Is  engaged  in  work  of  the  Committee,  and 
entl<-les  each  member  to  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  allowance,  In  accordance 


with   the  provisions  of  section  8703(b)    of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Pay  fixed  by  adrntnUtrxittve  action 

Conference  Substitute 

The  primary  purpose  of  section  6307(a)  of 
the  conference  substitute  is  to  authorize 
administrative  pay  fixing  authorities  to  make 
adjustments  In  rates  of  pay.  minimum  or 
maximum  rates  of  pay,  and  pay  limitations 
or  allowances,  without  regard  to  the  anti- 
deficiency  appropriation  provisions  of  31 
U.8.C.  866,  which  prohibit  administrative  ac- 
tion from  being  taken  to  Incur  an  obliga- 
tion of  funds  In  excess  of  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  cover  the  obligation.  There 
are  two  prtnclpal  features  of  section  6307(a) . 
Pay  adjustments 

The  first  feature  of  section  6307(a)  Is  that 
It  authorizes  adjustments  to  be  made  In  the 
rates  of  pay  of  employees  of  the  legislative. 
Judicial,  and  executive  branches  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  (ex- 
cept employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House)  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by 
administrative  action  pursuant  to  law.  and 
are  not  otherwise  adjusted  by  the  President 
under  section  5306  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Authority  is  included  for  the  adjustment 
of  rates  of  pay  of  certain  employees  under 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  whose  rates  of 
pay  are  fixed  by  40  U.S.C.  166b-3,  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  House  garages,  and 
of  persons  employed  by  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  County  Com- 
mittees. 

Wage  board  employees  whose  rates  are 
fixed  In  accordance  with  prevailing  local 
practices  are  specifically  excluded  under  sub- 
section (c). 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  these  provi- 
sions "authorize"  adjustments  in  rates  of 
pay.  The  actual  decision  of  whether  a  pay 
adjustment  vrtll  be  made  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  appropriate  official. 

The  pay  adjustments  are  not  to  exceed  the 
pay  adjustment  under  section  5306  for  cor- 
responding rates  of  pay  or,  when  there  are 
no  corresponding  rates  of  pay,  the  adjust- 
ments are  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
or  equivalent.  Insofar  as  practicable,  to  the 
amount  of  the  adjustment  under  section 
5306.  The  adjustments,  however,  may  be  less 
than  the  adjustments  made  by  the  President 
under  section  6306. 

The  provisions  of  section  5307(a)  are  gen- 
eral in  nature  and  all  inclusive  insofar  as 
applicable  administrative  pay-fixing  author- 
ities are  concerned,  except  as  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  wage  board  employees.  Simi- 
lar provisions  in  prior  pay  legislation  were 
general  in  nature  and.  in  addition,  con- 
tained authorizations  relating  to  specific 
administrative  pay-fixing  authorities. 

To  Illustrate,  section  211  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  Public  Law  90-206.  In- 
cluded a  specific  authorization  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  of  U.S. 
Attorneys  and  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  whose 
salaries  are  fixed  by  administrative  action 
of  the  Attorney  General  under  28  U.8.C. 
548. 

In  addition,  subsection  (b)  of  section  211 
contained  general  authorization  for  admin- 
istrative pay- fixing  authority. 

Also,  section  213  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  Identified  several  groups  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Judicial  branch  whose  rates 
of  pay  are  fixed  by  administrative  action, 
such  as  referees  in  bankruptcy  and  law 
clerks. 

The  provisions  of  section  5307(a)  of  the 
conference  substitute  are  Intended  to  have 
general  application  covering  all  the  appli- 
cable administrative  pay-fixing  authorities, 
with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  including 
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th  Dse  specific  authorities  which  were  Iden- 
tll  led  In  former  pay  legislation. 

Minimum  or  maximum  rates  of  pay,  limita- 
tions, or  allowances 

rhe  second  feature  of  section  5307(a)  of 
th  5  conference  substitute  Is  that  It  author- 
ize s  adjustments  to  be  made  In  a  minimum 
or  maximum  rate  of  pay.  and  In  a  pay  limita- 
tion or  allowance  applicable  to  employees 
ed  by  section  5307. 
[t  is  Intended  that  the  authority  of  these 
pr  }vlBlons  be  used  to  roalce  appropriate  ad- 
tments  in  minimum  or  maximum  rates 
pay  or  allowances  affecting  employees  of 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
whose  pay  is  fixed  by  admlnlstra- 
actlon.  subject  to  the  exceptions  noted 
To  illustrate,  adjustments  are  au- 
thbrlzed  in  the  pay  limitation  under  28 
U  3.C.  753(e)  on  the  pay  of  court  reporters. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  5307  permits 
adjustments  In  rates  of  pay.  minlmiim 
maximum  rates  of  pay.  limitations,  or 
owances  under  subsection  (a)  to  be  made 
such  manner  as  the  appropriate  authority 
cohsiders  advisable. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  provide  that  the 

tfthorliy  of  section  6307  does  not  apply  to 

whose  rates  are  fixed  under  the 

board  system,  and  does  not  impair  the 

^thorlty  to  adjust  rates  of  pay  which  may 

fixed  by  administrative  action. 

Pay  limitation 

Section  5308  of  the  conference  substitute 
pr  jvldes  that  an  employee  whose  rate  of 
p«  y  is  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tic  ns  6301-6307  may  not  be  paid  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  V  of 
thp  Executive  Schedule  (now  $36,000). 

Miscellaneous 
Conference  Substitute 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  thj/^jStifer- 
er  ce  substitute  malces  the  nec69a«l7  technl- 
ca;  conforming  changes  in  the  table  of  sec- 
ti(  ins  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
Ui  lited  States  Code. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  confer- 
erce  substitute  authorizes  the  President  to 
m  Ike  the  initial  adjustment  under  the  new 
pr  Dvlsions  without  regard  to  the  provisions 

atlng  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ped- 
Pay.  since  there  will   not  be  adequate 
ine    to    process    the    initial     adjustment 
through  the  Committee  procedure. 

rhe  sutjsectlon  tUso  provides  that  the  Inl- 
tli  ,1  adjustment  and  the  adjustment  based 
or  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey 
t  all  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fir  3t  applicable  pay  period  commencing  on 
or  after  January  1,  1971,  and  January  1,  1972, 
re  jpectively. 

This  subsection  also  designates  the  Presl- 
dtnt's  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  the  1971  and 
19  72  adjustments,  as  the  Director,  Office  of 
Miiiagement  and  Budget,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

[n  addition,  subsection  (c)  provides  that 
ac  justments  by  the  President  under  sub- 
cl  apter  I  shall  not  apply  to  employees  of  the 
P(  St  Office  Department  whose  basic  pay  Is 
fli  ed  under  the  General  Schedule.  The  rates 
of  pay  of  such  employees  were  increased 
A]  irll  16,  1970,  by  the  Postmaster  General  un- 
d<  r  authority  of  section  9  of  the  Postal  Re- 
rjanlzatlon  Act  (P.L.  91-375).  Hereafter 
si;  ch  employees  will  have  their  rates  of  basic 
pty  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

Legislative  pay 
House  Bill 

The    House    bill    included    provisions    In 
bsection    (q)    of  section  5302  authorizing 
ustments  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  certain 
rtployees    of    the    legislative    branch,    and 
t  Justments  in  any  minimum  or  maximum 
limitation,  or  allowance,  applicable  to 
s\ich  personnel. 


Cooferenoe  substitute 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  each  time  the  President  ad- 
justs rates  of  pay  \mder  section  5305  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  pay 
of  personnel  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  any  minimum 
or  maximum  rate,  limitation,  or  allowance 
applicable  to  such  ftersonnel  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  the  President  pro  tern  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  such  manner  as  he  considers  advis- 
able. No  rate  shall  be  adjusted  to  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

Section  5  of  the  conference  substitute 
contains  authcxity  for  adjustments  relating 
to  certain  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

AVhenever  a  pay  adjustment  is  made  by 
the  President  under  section  5306  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
Is  authorized.  In  such  manner  as  he  con- 
siders advisable,  to  adjust  each  minimum 
and  maximum  rate  of  pay  applicable  to  any 
employee  or  class  of  employees  whose  pay  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  other 
than  a  maximum  rate  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  maximum  rate  currently  being 
paid  under  OS-18  as  a  result  of  the  pay 
adjustment.  Also,  the  Clerk  Is  authorized  to 
adjxist  each  monetary  limitation  on,  or 
monetary  allowance  for,  pay  applicable  to 
such  employee.  This  provision  specifically 
Includes  authority  to  adjust  the  clerk-hire 
allowance  for  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  allowance 
for  additional  office  personnel  In  the  offices 
of  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  the  majority  whip  and  the 
minority  whip.  The  adjustments  are  to  be  In 
an  amount  rounded  out  to  the  nearest  $100 
and  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage 
equal  or  equivalent  to,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  with  such  variations  as  the  Clerk  con- 
siders appropriate,  to  the  percentage  of  the 
pay  adjustment  made  by  the  President. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  Is  authorized  to 
determine  with  respect  to  the  employees 
covered  by  this  section,  the  respective 
amovmts  of  pay  adjustments  which  are  equal 
or  equivalent  to  corresponding  Increases  In 
pay,  as  determined  by  the  Clerk,  made  by 
the  pay  adjustments  made  by  the  President. 
The  Clerk  is  required  to  transmit  such  in- 
formation to  the  appropriate  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives p«Ly-flxlng  authority  concerned. 

The  pay-fixing  authority  concerned  is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  of  em- 
ployees vmder  his  jurisdiction  In  such 
amounts  as  he  considers  appropriate  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  prescribed  and  subject 
to  the  usual  procedures  that  may  be  required 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  under  section 
472(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-510. 

Illustration  of  pay-fixing  authorities  in  the 
House  are,  a  Member  for  employees  in  the 
office  of  a  Member,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  employees  of  a  conunlttee,  and 
the  House  Administration  Committee  for 
employees  under  the  House  Employees 
Schedule.  The  decision  as  to  whether  any  pay 
adjustment  is  to  be  made,  and  the  amount  of 
pay  adjustment,  is  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  pay-fixing  authority. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  provides  that 
the  authority  under  this  section  does  not  im- 
pair any  authority  pursuant  to  which  rates 
of  pay  may  Ije  fixed  by  administrative  action. 
Subsection  (d)  specifically  excludes  wage 
board  employees  such  as  employees  under  the 
House  Wage  Schedule. 

Subsection  (e)  places  a  celling  on  the 
amount  of  any  increase  under  this  partic- 
ular section  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  which  currently 
is  $36,000. 

The  provisions  of  section  6  do  not  apply 
to  officers  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUvea 


(Clerk,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Doorkeeper,  Chap- 
lain, and  Postmaster) ,  because  the  rates  of 
pay  of  the  officers  are  not  fixed  by  admin- 
istrative action,  but  are  fixed  by  House  reso- 
lutions, in  some  cases,  or  by  the  directive 
Issued  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  June 
11,  1968  (2  U.S.C.  60a,  note),  which  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  under  section  212  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law 
90-206). 

Finally,  the  provisions  of  section  5  do  not 
apply  to  those  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  whose  specific  rate  of  pay 
is  fixed  by  House  resolution,  such  as  minor- 
ity floor  assistants,  under  H.  Res.  602,  Au- 
gust 6,  1969,  reporters  of  debates,  under  H. 
Res.  1055,  October  19,  1966  and  H.  Res.  995, 
October  10.  1968;  and  reporters  to  commit- 
tees, under  H.  Res,  533,  June  8,  1956,  H.  Res. 
335,  August  18.  1959,  and  H.  Res.  995,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1968. 

Postal  employee  fringe  benefits 
House  Bill 

Section  4  of  the  House  bill  revises  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  automatic  step  ad- 
vancements for  postal  employees  to  permit 
the  employees  to  reach  the  top  pay  step  in  8 
years  instead  of  the  present  21  years. 

Section  5  of  the  House  bill  provides  for  a 
two-step  within  grade  adjustment  for  postal 
employees  in  levels  1  through  11,  effective 
October  1,  1969,  and  authorizes  employees  in 
levels  12  or  above  to  receive  a  step  increase 
on  or  after  July  1,  1970. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  In- 
clude comparable  provisions  as  such  mat- 
ters are  now  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
375,  approved  August  12,  1970. 

Miscellaneous  Fringe  Benefits 
Premium  pay 

Section  6  of  the  House  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 5645(c)  (2)  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  premium  pay  for  certain 
employees  for  Sunday,  night,  hoUday,  and 
overtime  work.  This  provision  applies  pri- 
marily to  border  patrolmen,  Deputy  U.S. 
Marshals,  Customs  and  Internal  Revenue 
personnel,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  in- 
clude a  comparable  provision  as  similar  pro- 
visions were  Included  under  section  8,  Public 
Law  91-231. 

Allowances  at  remote  worksites 

Section  7  of  the  House  bill  amends  section 
5942  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize an  allowance,  not  to  exceed  $10  per 
day,  at  remote  worksites  in  order  to  defray 
expenses  of  civilian  employees  aisslgned  to 
duty  at  remote  worksites. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  substitute  In- 
cludes comparable  provisions,  but  requires 
that  such  expenses  (including  hardship  and 
Inconvenience)  be  above  expenses  normally 
encountered  In  metropolitan  commuting. 

Allowances  for  Floating  Plant  Operations 

Section  8  of  the  House  bill  adds  a  new 
section  5947  to  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
authorizing  an  additional  allowance  for  em- 
ployees in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  engaged 
in  '3oating  plant  operations  when  the  em- 
ployees are  prevented  from  boarding  the 
vessel  under  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  such  as  hazardous  weather  condi- 
tions or  while  the  vessel  Is  In  a  shipyard 
for  repairs. 

Section  7  of  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains a  comparable  provision. 

Kepotlsm  In  Postal  Service 
The  House   bill  does  not  contain  a  pro- 
vision on  this  subject. 

Section  8  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  410(b)(1)  of  title  30,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  2  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act   (Public  Law 
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91-376),  to  extend  the  nepotism  provisions 
of  section  3110  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  the  new  United  States  Postal  Service. 
Section  3110,  In  general,  prohibits  a  public 
official  from  appointing  or  advocating  the 
appointment  of  any  individual  who  is  a  rel- 
ative of  the  public  official. 

Section  8  also  corrects  an  error  in  such  sec- 
tion 410(b)  ( 1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "not" 
and  inserting  the  word  "no'  'In  lieu  thereof. 
Supergrades 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision  on 
this  subject. 

Section  9(a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  5108(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(10)  to  authorize  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  to  place  a  total  of  5  positions 
in  G6-16,  17,  and  18,  without  prior  apf^oval 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-172) 
eliminated  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  an  Independent  agency  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  established  a  new  U.S. 
Tax  Court  as  a  court  of  record  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution. 

Since  the  Tax  Court  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  not 
allocated  any  additional  supergrades  to  the 
Court  on  the  basis  that  the  Court  should 
have  its  own  quota  of  GS-16,  17.  and  18  po- 
sitions as  Is  the  case  for  several  other  agen- 
cies not  under  the  control  of  the  executive 
branch,  such  as  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Section  9(b)  authorizes  20  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  aS-16,  aS-17  and  GS-18  for 
allocation  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
among  departments  and  agencies  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  and  administered  by  the 
Commission  under  section  5108  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  total  number  of 
positions  now  authorized  is  2.734  and  this 
section  will  increase  the  total  to  2.754.  By 
letter  dated  December  7,  1970,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  advised  that 
a  minimum  of  30  new  positions  is  required 
to  meet  new  critical  needs  occasioned  by 
new  organizations  and  functions  in  the 
executive  branch.  Specific  mention  was  made 
of  the  needs  for  additional  positions  in  these 
grades  in  the  Environmental  Planning 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy,  ti»e  National  Oceanographlc  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  and  the  Inter- 
American   Social   Development   Institute. 

Amendment  to  the  Title 
The  title  of  the  House  bill  reads: 
"An  act  to  implement  the  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  comparability  system,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission 
and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

The  conference  substitute.  In  order  to  re- 
flect the  new  provisions  of  the  substitute, 
amends  the  title  to  read: 

"An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to  adjust 
the  rates  for  the  statutory  pay  systems,  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Pay,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

THADDEUS  J.   DULSKI, 

DAvm  N.  Henderson, 
Arnold  Olsen. 
mobus  uoall. 
robebt  j.  corbett,    - 
Daniel  E.  Button, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  HoiLse. 


COURT  LEAVE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12979)  to  amend 


title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  revise, 
clarify,  and  extend  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  court  leave  for  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  "title"  Insert  "(ex- 
cept an  individual  whose  pay  is  disbursed  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) ". 

Page  2,  line  19,  after  "title"  Insert  "(ex- 
cept an  individual  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) ". 

Page  3,  line  12,  after  "title"  insert  "(ex- 
cept an  individual  whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives)". 

Page  4,  line  3,  after  "title"  Insert  "(ex- 
cept an  Individual  whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) ". 

Page  5,  line  5.  after  "title"  Insert  "(ex- 
cept an  individual  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) ". 

Page  5,  Une  18.  after  "title"  insert  "(ex- 
cept an  individual  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) ". 

Page  6,  after  line  8,  insert : 

"Sec  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'employee'  means  any  individual 
whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(2)  'court  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  451  of  title  28 
United  States  Code,  and  Includes  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  and 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  The  pay  of  an  employee  shall  not  be 
reduced  during  a  period  of  absence  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  employee  is  summoned 
(and  permitted  to  respond  to  such  summons 
by  the  appropriate  authority  of  the  House 
of  the  Congress  disbursing  his  pay) ,  In  con- 
nection with  a  judicial  proceeding  by  a  court 
or  authority  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
that  proceeding,  to  serve — 

"(1)  as  a  juror;  or 

"(2)  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  a  party  other 
than  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  private  party; 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  For  purposes  of  this  suljsec- 
tlon,  "judicial  proceeding"  means  any  action, 
suit,  or  other  Judicial  proceeding,  including 
any  condemnation,  preliminary,  informa- 
tional, or  other  proceeding  of  a  judicial  na- 
ture, but  does  not  Include  an  administrative 
proceeding. 

"(c)  An  employee  is  performing  official 
duty  during  the  period  with  respect  to  which 
he  is  summoned  (and  is  authorized  to  re- 
B{>ond  to  such  summons  by  the  House  of  the 
Congress  disbursing  his  pay) ,  or  is  assigned 
by  such  House,  to — 

"(1)  testify  or  produce  official  records  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia;  or 

"(2)  testify  m  his  official  capacity  or  pro- 
duce official  records  on  behalf  of  a  party 
other  than  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(d)  (1)  An  employee  may  not  receive  fees 
for  service — 

"(A)  as  juror  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

"(B)  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  If  an  employee  receives  an  amount 
(other  than  travel  expenses)  for  service  as  a 


juror  or  witness  during  a  period  in  which  his 
pay  may  not  be  reduced  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or  for  which  he  Is  per- 
forming official  duty  under  subsection  ( c )  of 
this  section,  the  employee  shall  remit  such 
amount  to  the  officer  who  disburses  the  pay 
of  the  employee,  which  amount  shall  be 
covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneo\is  receipts. 

"(e)  (1)  An  employee  sunmioned  (and  au- 
thorized to  respond  to  such  summons  by  the 
House  of  the  Congress  disbursing  his  pay ) , 
or  assigned  by  such  House,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce official  records  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  travel  expenses.  If  the 
case  Involves  an  activity  in  connection  with 
which  he  is  employed,  the  travel  expenses 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  otherwise  available 
for  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  of  such 
House  In  accordance  with  travel  regulations 
of  that  House.  If  the  case  does  not  Involve 
such  an  activity,  the  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States  on  whose  behalf  he  Is  so  testifying  or 
producing  records  shall  pay  to  the  employee 
his  travel  expenses  out  of  appropriations 
otherwise  available,  and  in  accordance  with 
regulations  applicable,  to  that  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  for  the 
j>ayment  of  travel  expenses. 

"(2)  An  employee  siimmoned  (and  per- 
mitted to  respond  to  such  summons  by  the 
House  of  the  Congress  disbursing  his  pay), 
or  assigned  by  such  House,  to  testify  in  his 
official  capacity  or  produce  official  records  on 
behalf  of  a  party  other  than  the  United 
States,  is  entitled  to  travel  expenses,  unless 
eny  travel  expenses  are  paid  to  the  employee 
for  his  appearance  by  the  court,  authority, 
or  party  which  caused  him  to  be  summoned. 

"(f)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorized  to  prescribe, 
for  employees  of  their  respective  Houses,  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  No  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  confer  the  consent  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  to  the  production  of 
official  records  of  that  House  or  to  testimony 
by  an  employee  of  that  House  concerning  ac- 
tivities related  to  his  employment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  imtll  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE    "WORK  WANTED"  ADS  IN 
DETROIT  AREA 

(Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic truism  that  when  the  rest  of 
the  country  catches  a  cold  Detroit  catches 
pneumonia.  We  have  not  quite  reached 
the  pneumonia  stage,  but  Detroit  which 
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dependent  on  auto  sales  has  been 
hit  economically. 

small  but  nevertheless  helpful  step 
been  taken  by  publisher.  Ben  Nath- 
owner  of  a  chain  of  15  weekly 
in  southeastern  Michigan. 
Detroit  Area  Weekly  Newspapers — 
DAfVN — are      providing      free      "Work 
ads  for  3  weeks  in  all  editions. 
DAWN  newspapers  reach  the  corn- 
ties  of:  Warren.  Center  Line,  Mount 
Fraser,     Roseville,     Clinton 
To^'nship,  St.  Clair  Shores,  East  Detroit, 
Woods.     Southfleld.     the 
Pointes.  and  Harper  Woods, 
commend   Mr.   Nathanson   and  his 
upon  their  initiative  and  creative 
cor^munity  spirit  and  suggest  that  sim- 
eftorts  by  other  community  news- 
may  prove  rewarding. 
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PR(  )VIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  19911,  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FDREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORI- 
Z\TION 

X;  r.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  he  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
Hoise  Resolution  1297  and  ask  for  its 
Imn  ediate  consideration. 

Tjie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 


low; 
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H.  Rxs.  1297 


R^olved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reso;  utlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
ioiise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
tt  e  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tie  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  19911) 
iiend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
'or  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
whlc  h.  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
cont  nue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equafly  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalr- 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
-■ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
I  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
lule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consldera- 
3f  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
all  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
cons:  dered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment 8  thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
terv«plng  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
It. 
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SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
iMr.  YoTJNG),  is  recognized  for  1 


YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 

miniites   to   the  gentleman  from   Call- 

a   'Mr.  SMrra),   pending  which   I 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Speaker.  House  Resolution  1297 
des  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
the  supplemental  foreign  assist- 
authorlzation. 
purpose  of  H.R.  19911  is  to  author- 
apditlonal  appropriations  for  foreign 
to  $535  million;  $195  million 
supporting  assistance  and  $340  mil- 
for  military  assistance.  Supporting 
ance  is  economic  assistance  which 
used  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  to 
their  capability  to  defend  them- 
against    Communist    aggression. 
Mllltiry  assistance  funds  will  be  applied 
principally  to  programs  in  Cambodia  and 
a  small  part  will  be  available  for 
in  Lebsmon,  Jordan,  and  Indo- 
Both  supporting  assistance  and 
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military  assistance  requests  contained  In 
the  bill  will  also  permit  the  restoration 
of  funds  transferred  from  other  country 
programs  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
resiilting  from  the  invasion  of  Cambodia 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $15  million  of  contin- 
gency funds,  as  well  as  appropriation  of 
local  currency  held  by  the  United  States, 
to  provide  assistance  for  East  Pakistan 
in  the  wake  of  the  recent  disaster  there. 
The  total  authorization  in  the  bill  is 
$550  million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  the  railroad  bill  and  others 
here  before  us  this  afternoon,  bills  that 
are  extremely  Important,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  day.  I  will  not  repeat  any  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<  Mr.  Young  > ,  who  in  my  opinion  has  very 
adequately  explained  the  rule — House 
Resolution  1297— that  will  provide  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  19911. 

In  this  authorization  the  total  amount 
is  $550  million. 

Now,  there  is  $500  million  also  for 
Israel  for  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance, but  not  In  this  bill,  because  that 
was  previously  provided  In  the  Defense 
Procurement  Act.  We  will  have  the  last 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  be  a  sup- 
plemental, probably  on  the  floor  tomor- 
row that  will  include  the  funds  for  both 
of  these  projects  which  I  have  mentioned, 
with  this  exception,  as  I  understand, 
from  the  testimony  which  we  just  heard 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules;  the  supple- 
mental funds  request  is  at  $490  million 
rather  than  $535  million  or  $550  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  personally  I  have  never 
voted  for  any  authorization  bill  or  any 
appropriation  bill  having  to  do  with  for- 
eign aid.  I  think  there  are  others  who 
are  in  the  same  position,  but  I  do  not 
consider  this  particular  legislation  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  not.  There  is  a  lot  of  waste, 
in  my  opinion,  in  foreign  aid.  but  ths 
money  is  absolutely  necessary  if  our  Vlet- 
namization  policy  is  going  to  work  out, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  get  our  American 
servicemen  home  from  this  long,  extend- 
ed war  over  there.  Unless  we  proceed  to 
give  them  some  money  so  they  will  have 
guns,  ammunition,  and  equipment,  and 
can  take  over  for  themselves,  then  our 
efforts  will  have  been  in  vain. 

So  in  voting  for  this  bill,  which  I 
strongly  support,  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
the  same  type  of  foreign  aid  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  I  believe  It  is  essential  to 
carry  on  our  Vietnamization  policy  which 
in  my  opinion  is  working  quite  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  in  order  that  I 
may  mildly  compliment  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  us  one  rule  that  Is  a 
completely  open  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  congratulations,  but  may 
I  say  to  you  that  we  will  have  others  this 
afternoon  that  will  not  be  the  same — so 
get  ready. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
PILE  REPORTS  ON  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday  to  file  a  report  on 
advisory  committees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  AND 
SUN-SENTINEL  REFUSE  TO  AC- 
CEPT ADVERTISING  FOR  X-RATED 
MOVIES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  newspapers,  the  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  News  and  the  Sim-Sentinel,  located 
In  my  congressional  district  have  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  of  refusing  to  ac- 
cept advertising  for  X-rated  movies. 

I  commend  these  publications  for  tak- 
ing a  positive  stand  at  the  community 
level  to  encourage  decency  and  whole- 
someness  in  entertainment,  particularly 
at  movie  theaters,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  are  encouraged  by 
the  position  taken  by  these  newspapers. 

I  have  made  known  to  the  President 
the  decision  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  the  Sun-Sentinel  to  refuse  ad- 
vertising for  X-rated  movies,  and  I  be- 
live  an  expression  of  support  from  the 
White  House  to  the  publications  should 
be  forthcoming. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   FOREIGN   ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  19911)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  a  quoriun  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 
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Abbltt 

OaUagher 

Morton 

Anderson.  111. 

Gettys 

Moss 

Asplnall 

Gilbert 

OKonskl 

Belrher 

Goldwater 

Ottlnger 

Boiling 

Gray 

Pollock 

Broclc 

Grover 

Powell 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gubser 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanna 

Purcell 

Button 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Carey 

Hathav^-ay 

Relfel 

Celler 

Hunt 

Rivers 

Chappell 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Clark 

Kee 

Rousselot 

Clay 

King 

Scheuer 

Collier 

Langen 

Steed 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lowensteln 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cramer 

McCloskey 

Stephens 

Daddario 

McCulloch 

Stokes 

Dent 

McKneally 

Stratton 

DlngeU 

Macdonald, 

Svmlngton 

Dowdy 

Mass. 

Taft 

Edwards.  La. 

Marirh 

Taompson,  N  J 

Farbsteln 

May 

Tunuey 

Plndley 

Maj-ne 

Waggonner 

Ford, 

Mesklll 

Waldle 

William  D. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Fcrsythe 

Mlnshall 

Wold 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  MOTION  FOR  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  19911 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  with- 
draw his  motion  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  19911. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  motion  to  go  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  19911. 


AMENDING  SECTION  213(a)  OF  THE 
WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  2669)  to 
amend  section  213(a)  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  with  respect  to  claims  of  cer- 
tain nonprofit  organizations  and  certain 
claims  of  individuals,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  (a)  section  213(a)  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  (60  App.  U.S.C.  20171(a) ) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  ParsgTE^h  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(1)  Payment  In  full  of  awards  made 
pursuant  to  section  202(d)  (1)  and  (2),  and 
thereafter  of  any  award  made  pursuant  to 
section  202(a)  to  any  claimant  (A)  certified 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  having  been,  on  the  date 
of  loss,  damage,  or  destruction,  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  within  the  meaning  now  set 
forth  In  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended, 
or  (B)  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
have  been,  on  the  date  of  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction,  a  nonprofit  organization  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare,  religious,  charitable,  or  educational 
purposes.'. 

"(2)  Redesignate  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4)  and,  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(2),  Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"'(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  other  awards  made  to 
Indlvldiials  and  corporations  pursuant  to 
section  202  and  not  compensated  In  full 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion in  an  amount  which  shall  be  the  same 
for  each  award  or  In  the  amount  of  the 
award,  whichever  Is  less.'  The  total  pajrment 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  on  aooouitt  of 
any  award  shall  not  exceed  «35,000. 

"(b)  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  recertify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  each  award  which  has 
been  certified  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  added  by  the  Act  of 
October  23,  1962  (76  Stat.  1107),  but  which 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  has 
not  been  i>ald  in  full,  In  such  manner  as  it 
may  determine  to  be  required  to  give  effect 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  the 
same  extent  and  with  the  same  effect  as  If 
such  amendments  had  taken  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1962." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
explain  briefly  the  action  in  conference 
and  whether  the  amendment  or  the 
amendments  by  the  other  body  are 
germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  are  germane  to 
the  bill;  yes,  sir.  The  amendment  is  a 
small  amendment,  and  I  think  a  good 
amendment. 

The  amendment  pays  up  to  $35,000  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  any  claims  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  same  for  corjjorations. 
As  we  provided  in  the  House  bill,  indi- 
vidual claims  would  be  paid  in  full,  but 
the  other  body  has  added  corporations 
on  the  same  basis,  and  claims  of  both 
can  be  paid  up  to  $35,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  an  increase 
from  what  to  what? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  Is  no  increase 
at  all.  These  claims  are  paid  from  money 
in  the  War  Claims  that  we  already  have 
in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  event  no  legislation  should 
be  enacted  by  this  Congress  upon  this 
point,  if  the  money  now  available  would 
still  be  available  for  future  use? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  it  would.  But  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  had  full 
hearings  on  this  measure.  If  we  deny 
passage  of  this  bill,  we  will  deny  full 
payment  to  the  religious  organizations 
of  America  which  had  properties  in  the 
war  areas  which  were  destroyed.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  affected,  and  are 
the  ones  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
bill.  It  would  penalize  all  the  religious 
institutions  of  America.  I  think  the  bill 
ought  to  be  passed  because  they  do  have 
a  legitimate  claim.  I  think  It  is  a  fair 
bill.  It  went  through  this  House  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  and  the  same  over 
in  the  other  body.  The  amendment  I  be- 
lieve would  strengthen  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  F*urtheT  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this.  then, 
enlarges  the  portion  of  the  money  that 
the  churches  will  receive.  It  changes  the 
distribution  formula  from  what  hsid  al- 
ready been  established;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  And  the  gentleman  is  of 
the  opinion,  after  hearings  have  been 
held,  that  this  is  an  equitable  proposal? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  be- 
cause corporations  were  paid  over  62  per- 
cent. I  think  the  religious  institutions 
should  have  priority  for  their  properties 
that  were  destroyed  in  war  zones.  We 
think  this  is  an  equitable  distribution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Did  not  the  religious  or- 
ganizations get  62  percent  initially? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  On  the  original  go- 
around,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  They  had  the  same  per- 
centage as  corporations? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Except  some  of  the 
small  businesses,  which  were  paid  their 
claims  in  full. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes.  I  recall  that.  The 
small  businesses,  up  to  a  limit,  were  paid 
in  full,  and  I  think  that  relates  also  to 
individual  claims,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  there  was  no 
limit  on  payments  to  small  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  I  am  beginning  to 
imderstand  what  this  is  all  about.  Does 
this  bill  also  provide  indemnities  for 
damages  to  race  tracks  and  breweries? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Distilleries? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  prac- 
tice has  been  discontinued  long  ago,  but 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man frcMn  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  PROHIBmON  OP 
STRIKES  OR  LOCKOUTS  IN  THE 
CURRENT  RAILWAY  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT  DISPUTE 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1300,  Rept.  No.  91- 
1687),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
R.  Rks.  1300 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  1413)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect 
to  the  current  railway  labor-management 
dlq;>ute.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
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coiiflned  to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall 
coi  itlnue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ilvlded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
raniang  miaority  member  of  the  Com- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
under  the  flve-mlnut«  rule.  At  the 
coTjcluslon  of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
utlon  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
".1  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
t  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cedt  one  motion  to  recommit. 

:  Ai.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
He  use  Resolution  1300  and  ask  for  its 
im  -nediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
pot the  resolution. 

'  lie  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

PABLIAMENTAEY    INQCTMES 

MlT.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

'Tie  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inqiUry. 

'.At.  gross.  Does  that  not  require 
un  inimous  consent? 

"he  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
thit  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  its 
im  nediate  consideration. 

]lr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
pa  liamentary  inquiry. 

"lie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

I  At.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  typewritten  or 
Xeroxed  copy  of  the  resolution  available 
frofn  any  source  whatsoever? 

am  not  speaking  now  of  the  resolu- 
tioh  that  makes  the  joint  resolution  in 
ore  er,  that  is  the  resolution  from  the 
Rues  Committee,  but  is  there  by  any 
chi.nce  a  copy  of  this  resolution? 

'  he  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  imable  to 
arii  wer  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

'"he  question  is.  Will  the  House  now 
coi  sider  House  Resolution  1300? 

'he  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thi  -ds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
Ho  ise  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tioi  1300. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taklle. 


The 
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SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Mi4sissippi  IS  recognized  for  1  hour. 

COLMER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
customary  30  minutes  on  the  reso- 
lut  on  to  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gerjtleman  from  California  <Mr.  Smith) 
snting     the     minority,     pending 
I  yield   myself  such  time   as  I 
■  consume. 

Speaker,   this   resolution    simply 
ades — and  I  speak  now  of  the  resolu- 
from  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and  Foreign   Commerce — that 
shall  be  no  strike  scheduled  for 
idnight  tonight  and  that  there  shall 
10  cessation  of  the  operation  of  or  in- 
terlerence  with  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
Is  until  midnight  of  March  1,  1971. 
^[r.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  why  I 
shoiid  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  here 
exppunding  my  views  about  this  situa- 
I  reali2€,  as  every  Member  of  this 
and  every  responsible  citizen  in 
country  must  realize,  that  the  rail- 
are  a  necessarj'  part  of  our  econ- 
I  recognize,  as  every  Member  must 
that    if    this    ordered    strike 
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takes  place  tonight,  the  economy  of  this 
country  becomes  paralyzed. 

There  is  considerable  argument  now 
that  the  economy  of  the  coimtry  is  in 
a  perilous  situation.  I  recognize  further, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this  complex  society 
where  we  live,  there  are  adherents  and 
proponents  of  the  laboring  man  on  the 
one  hand  and  industry  on  the  other,  but 
that  is  not  the  question  involved  here. 
The  question  is  very  simple:  Do  we  have 
the  strike  and  paralyze  the  economy,  or 
do  we  not  have  it  and  give  the  opposing 
factions  an  opportunity  to  further  bar- 
gain collectively  and  bring  about  an 
amicable  solution? 

It  is  not  up  to  me  to  say  whether  one 
side  or  the  other  Is  right  or  wrong.  In 
my  view,  I  repeat,  the  question  is :  Do  we 
have  the  strike  with  the  results  that  are 
bound  to  flow,  or  do  we  not  have  it  for 
this  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  situation,  particularly 
the  one  facet  here  which  involves  the 
general  direction  In  which  this  country 
seems  to  be  drifting.  I  do  not  like  this 
legislation  any  more  than  the  other 
Members  like  it  but.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee today,  that  I  was  amazed  when  I 
saw  on  the  television  last  night  one  of 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  imion 
movement  say  that  it  did  not  make  any 
difference.  I  am  not  quoting  verbatim, 
but  in  substance  he  said  It  made  no  dif- 
ference what  the  Congress  or  the  courts 
did  about  this  matter,  that  the  strike 
was  going  on.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
strong  and  brash  statement.  I  think  it 
means  simply  that  one  man,  the  head  of 
an  organization,  apparently  speaking  iot 
the  organization,  says,  as  some  other 
people  have  advocated  in  the  past,  "We 
will  observe  those  laws  that  we  like  and 
we  will  ignore  those  that  we  dislike  or 
disapprove." 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  It  means 
either  that  we  live  in  a  society  of  laws 
or  we  live  in  anarchy.  I  am  so  sorry  that 
a  man  representing  the  great  body  of  the 
laboring  people  of  this  country  should 
publicly  advocate  the  disregard  of  and 
the  flouting  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Sup- 
pose other  segments  of  our  people  take 
the  same  position.  Suppose  the  indivi- 
duals of  this  great  Republic  of  ours  gen- 
erally and  collectively  take  that  position. 
Then  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  cave- 
man, where  might  and  not  law  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Congress  is 
going  to  do  about  this  matter. 

I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  about  it. 
I  am  going  to  give  these  people,  by  my 
vote,  an  opportunity  to  settle  this  thiiig 
amicably  and  peacefully.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  even  an  opportunity  presented  to 
those  who  advocate  the  flaunting  of  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  in  my  province  to  advise  or 
counsel  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  who  he  may  be,  but 
he  has  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  the  observance  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  and  history  re- 
cords that  there  was  a  Governor  of  a 
great  Commonwealth  of  this  country 
who,  when  the  police  of  a  great  city  in 
that  State,  to  wit,  Boston,  took  that  posi- 


tion, that  that  man  then  heading  that 
State  as  its  Governor  took  the  position 
that  the  law  was  going  to  be  maintained. 
The  result  was  that  he  subsequently  was 
elected  President  of  this  glorious  young 
Republic. 

Should  this  happen,  it  would  be  a  time 
that  will  really  try  men's  souls,  and  the 
future  of  our  cherished  form  of  govern- 
ment with  all  of  the  liberties  that  it 
carries  with  it  will  be  gone. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  nothing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  faced  with  the 
perils  of  a  demoralizing  strike,  with  its 
resultant  ill  effects,  but  to  support  this 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  sometime  the  Congress, 
under  the  guidance  of  some  administra- 
tion, will  go  to  the  basic  problem  of 
solving  these  problems  as  they  arise 
rather  than  having  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress every  time  a  nationwide  strike  is 
impending. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  that  pre- 
cise point,  in  February  of  this  year  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
message  which  called  for  new  perma- 
nent legislation  to  handle  strikes  involv- 
ing transportation:  that  is,  railroads,  air- 
lines, and  the  trucking  industry.  I  think 
this  is  basically  good  legislation.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  hearings  have  been  held  in 
either  the  House  committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  it.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  violent  objection  from  any  party, 
and  yet  no  party  has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views,  their 
objections  or  suggestions.  I  deeply  wish 
we  could  get  some  permanent  legislation 
that  would  achieve  a  finality  in  disputes 
instead  of  having  to  go  through  this 
experience  for  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time  in  the  last  5  years.  Permanent  leg- 
islation, updated,  would  be  a  significant 
Improvement  from  the  public's  point  of 
view  and  would  avoid  this  periodic 
problem. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  to  my  observation  in 
this  field.  Certainly  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  tackled  this  problem  that  keeps 
popping  up  every  so  often. 

One  final  thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
President  asked  for  an  extension  of  45 
days.  The  committee  in  its  wisdom  saw 
fit  to  make  this  until  March  1  of  next 
year  which  would  be  approximately  80 
days — 81  or  82  days. 

Now,  the  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  this  morning  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  period  of  45  days  would  not  give 
ample  time,  that  Congress  would  not  be 
back  here  before  the  20th.  that  Congress 
would  be  unorganized  and  would  not 
have  the  committees  set  up  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  45  days.  Therefore,  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  make  it  81  or  82 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  am  in  accord 
with  that  view,  for  whatever  that  is 
worth.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced,  wheth- 
er we  Uke  it  or  do  not  like  it.  and  after 
all  you  know  no  one  puts  a  halter  on  us — 
we  are  faced  with  this  problem  and  we 
have  got  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  to 
use  the  old  expression. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  unwilling  to  go  back  to  face  my 
people  and  tell  them  that  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  face  this  situation 
while  the  whole  economy  of  the  country 
was  paralyzed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  documents  are  not  before 
all  of  the  Members  here,  I  would  like  to 
explain  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
documents  are  not  before  all  of  the 
Members  here,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
situation  as  I  see  it. 

This  morning  In  the  Rules  Committee 
we  met  and  had  a  print  of  a  resolution 
from  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  granted  a  rule 
about  35  minutes  ago.  Of  course,  we  had 
to  waive  the  two-thirds  rule  in  order 
to  get  it  here  today  and  to  consider  it. 
Now  we  are  on  the  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1300,  which  would  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1413,  the  title  of  which  is  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  rail- 
way labor-management  dispute.  This  is 
a  copy  of  it.  It  is  identical  to  the  White 
House  resolution  that  was  sent  down, 
with  the  exception  of  the  date  which  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  explained 
has  been  changed  from  January  23  until 
March  1. 1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  this  will  be  the  fourth  time  this  has 
been  done.  We  have  done  it  four  times 
before  since  1963.  The  present  negotia- 
tions have  been  underway  since  Septem- 
ber 1969. 

The  resolving  clause  is  as  follows — and 
I  shall  leave  this  on  the  desk  if  anyone 
wants  to  see  it: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  final  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160) 
shall  apply  and  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period  with  respect  to  the  above  dis- 
pute, so  that  no  change,  except  by  agree- 
ment, shall  be  made  by  the  carriers  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern,  Western  and 
Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Commit- 
tees or  by  their  employees,  in  the  conditions 
out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior  to 
12:01  antemeridian  of  March  1,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1413) 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition 
of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  railway  labor-management  dis- 
pute. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WROIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1413)  with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Cha:  -man,  I  have  been  instructed 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  present  this  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  to  the 
House  for  general  debate.  The  resolution 
would  extend  the  period  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  railroad  brotherhoods' 
being  able  to  strike,  under  section  10  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  from  midnight, 
tonight,  imtil  midnight,  March  1  of  next 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  controversy  first 
started  in  September  of  last  year,  al- 
though some  of  the  notices  were  served  in 
May,  with  the  rest  of  them  being  served 
in  September.  The  railroads  and  the 
brotherhoods  have  been  negotiating  since 
that  time.  As  was  testified  yesterday  be- 
fore our  committee,  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation appeared,  plus  those  represent- 
ing the  management  of  the  railroads  and 
those  representing  the  imions — there 
were  intensive  negotiations  toward  the 
end  with  the  hope  that  they  would  come 
to  some  settlement.  This  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  an  Emergency  Board,  and  the 
Board  recommended  certain  pay  raises 
that  would  have  taken  place  over  a  period 
of  3  years. 

In  the  first  year  the  pay  raise  was  to 
be  retroactive,  5  percent,  to  January  of 
1970.  Then  there  was  to  go  into  effect 
on  November  1  of  this  year  a  32-cent- 
per-hour  pay  raise. 

Then  next  year,  on  April  1,  there  would 
be  a  4-percent  pay  raise,  and  again  on 
October  1.  1971,  an  additional  5-percent 
pay  raise,  and  then  in  the  third  year, 
April  1972,  there  would  be  a  5-percent 
increase,  and  additionally  on  October  1, 
1972,  a  5-percent  raise. 

The  pay  raise  in  most  instances  was 
not  the  nub  of  the  controversy.  Most  of 
the  controversy  had  to  do  with  work 
rules. 

One  spokesman  said  that  pay  was  their 
holdup,  and  not  the  rules,  but  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  agreed 
that  the  pay  raises  would  be  sufiScient  if 
the  parties  could  reach  some  agreement 
on  the  proposed  rules  changes — and  there 
are  hundreds  and  I  suspect  even  thou- 


sands of  rules  for  the  locals  that  are 
scattered  across  the  United  States. 

This  affects  approximately  500.000 
men — a  little  more  than  500.000,  who 
are  directly  affected. 

The  resolution  that  the  President  sent 
up  would  just  continue  the  status  quo 
for  45  more  days  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  in  the  45  days.  In 
order  to  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
tion I  introduced  a  bill  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  other  side  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  .  We 
held  hearings  last  night  which  ran  from 
before  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  untU 
after  8  o'clock  last  night.  We  heard  all 
of  the  evidence  that  we  could  concerning 
the  dispute  in  the  time  available. 

This  morning  we  had  a  markup  ses- 
sion on  the  bill.  Some  amendments  were 
offered  and  all  of  them  were  rejected, 
except  for  one  extending  the  date  to 
March  1. 

I  might  say  that  I  offered  one  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  was  equitable,  and 
I  will  offer  it  again  here  on  the  fioor.  That 
amendment  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
if  we  take  away  the  right  of  these  men 
to  strike,  which  is  their  only  weapon  for 
gaining  any  recognition,  we  at  least 
ought  to  pay  them  the  cost-of-living  pay 
raise  which  the  Board  had  recommended 
plus  the  32  cents  across  the  board  which 
they  recommended  for  this  period. 

We  all  know  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  more  than  5  percent  since  these 
men  last  had  a  pay  raise.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  person  in  this  room  who 
would  deny  that  this  raise  should  be 
coming  to  them.  But  if  we  prohibit  them 
from  striking,  some  may  say,  "Well,  they 
are  going  to  get  it  eventually— they  are 
going  to  get  it."  WeU,  how  do  we  know 
when  they  are  going  to  get  this  increase? 
We  know  this:  that  if  they  take  the  reg- 
ular procedure  as  in  all  of  the  other  cases 
that  have  come  before  this  House  in 
recent  years,  It  will  be  many  months  be- 
fore they  get  cost-of-living  increases, 
plus  any  other  pay  raise  that  they  might 
have  coming. 

So  I  tried  to  explain  this  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning,  and  I  said  I  thought 
that  it  was  only  equitable  that  the  em- 
ployees obtain  the  cost-of-living  pay 
raise  plus  the  32  cents  recommended  bv 
the  Emergency  Board. 

Continuing  on  the  pay  for  just  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  would  give 
a  cost-of-living  increase,  plus  that  which 
would  take  care  of  the  time  which  we 
have  denied  them  the  right  to  strike.  The 
right  to  strike  is  the  only  weapon  that 
labor  has  in  order  to  acquire  any  rights 
at  the  bargaining  table  with  manage- 
ment. That  has  been  their  right  down 
through  the  years,  first  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914.  Labor 
fought  hard  to  get  these  rights,  and  this 
right  to  strike  has  made  living  better  for 
more  people  in  America  than  any  single 
law  that  has  ever  come  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  employ- 
ees do  not  want  to  have  to  go  back  to  the 
working  conditions  that  existed  when  a 
lot  of  you,  as  well  as  myself,  were  boys. 

At  the  age  of  12  I  worked  in  a  silk  mill. 
10  or  12  hours  a  day.  No  one  prohibited 
me  from  doing  so.  I  wanted  to  work. 
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I  r  eeded  the  money  to  continue  with  my 
sciooling.  I  do  not  think  it  hurt  me  In 
an  y  way,  but  back  in  those  days  we  had 
to  work  long  hours  in  order  to  get  ahead. 

\s  we  know,  miners  used  to  have  to  go 
in  o  the  mines  and  work  from  sunup  to 
suidown.  After  they  organized  and  ob- 
ta  ned  the  right  to  strike  their  condi- 
tio ns  Improved. 

3ut  the  Congress  is  taking  the  right  to 
St]  ike  away  from  the  railroad  workers. 
Tlis  right  has  brought  a  better  way  of 
living  to  countless  millions  in  America. 
It  IS  a  better  way  of  living  than  any  other 
nation  has  ever  known  on  the  face  of 
th;  earth. 

Phe  men  and  women  who  work  and  toil 
wl  ;h  their  hands  are  the  ones  who  built 
Arierica.  If  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
we  would  not  have  all  the  things  we  en- 
jo:  '  today  in  our  homes,  as  we  travel,  and 
th  !  things  we  see. 

5ome  might  say,  "Yes.  but  they  get 
paid  for  working."  That  is  true,  and, 
CO  nparatively,  workers  are  paid  good 
£  ges  almost  all  over  this  land.  Some- 
tines  the  pay  in  some  industries  drops 
be  lind,  and  the  workers  in  those  indus- 
tr;  2S  must  have  some  effective  way  of 
ca  .ching  up.  In  the  railroad  industry  the 
on  [y  way  the  workers  can  catch  up  is  by 
sit  ling  at  the  bargaining  table,  and  If 
th  ;y  cannot  reach  an  agreement  there, 
to  strike  until  they  can  reach  some 
agf-eement. 

t  has  been  said  that  America  would 
if  there  is  a  railroad  strike.  I  would 
to  remind  the  Congress  that  the  rail- 
unions  have  said  that  they  would 
all  defense  materials,  all  war  ma- 

jeIs.  and  all  of  the  materials  that  have 

do  with  health  in  this  land.  They  would 
that  those  essential  materials  were 
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There  are  those  who  say  that  there  are 
some  difficulties  in  doing  that.  It  would 
be  hard  to  do.  Perhaps  it  would  be,  but 
th  ;y  have  agreed  to  work  overtime  or  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  see  that  those 
miiterials  are  carried.  But  they  stiU  want 
th ;  right  to  strike  in  order  to  settle  their 
otiier  issues.  They  agree  to  carry  these 
pr  )ducts  for  war  and  health,  but  this 
is  Qot  acknowledged  in  the  resolution  in 
an  7  way,  and  we  are  taking  the  right  to 
sti  ike  away  from  them.  When  we  do  that, 
I  think  the  least  we  can  say  to  them  is, 
"L  st's  give  a  cost-of-living  increase  while 
we  are  taking  this  right  away."  I  think 
th ;  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  what 
th  J  Emergency  Board  has  said  was  com- 
in ;  to  them  during  1970.  I  am  hopeful 
th  It  when  we  come  to  the  amendment 
sU«e  that  this  will  be  done. 

kir.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geitleman  yield? 

^r.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m;  in  from  Kentucky. 

kir.  PERKINS.  I  am  just  wondering  If 
th  s  action  may  not  be  untimely  In  view 
of  the  statement  from  the  labor  repre- 
sei  itatives  that  in  all  probability  the  dis- 
pute  will  be  settled  before  the  deadline. 
I  un  fearful  that  we  will  be  wa\lng  a 
red  flag  by  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
Government  against  the  brotherhoods 
in  'olved  at  this  time.  That  ts  my  fear.  I 
th  nk  we  should  not  take  action  today  in 
v1<w  of  present  negotiations.  All  of  us 
know  the  Congress  will  be  here  several 
days. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  would  say  this,  that  when 
you  are  faced  with  an  emergency,  as  this 
was  brought  to  our  committee,  you  act. 
I  introduced  this  measiu'e  yesterday.  As 
chairman  I  wanted  to  give  our  committee 
a  free  right  to  vote  on  it.  I  think  this  is 
the  only  democratic  way  to  do  it,  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  House  for  the  House  to 
consider  if  the  committee  saw  fit  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

As  I  said,  I  did  not  hear  any  gentle- 
man on  the  TV  or  the  radio  make  any 
statement  last  night  about  striking  if 
this  bill  is  passed.  We  had  the  gentleman 
before  our  committee,  and  someone  said 
to  him,  "Would  you  strike  if  the  law  was 
passed."  The  gentleman  in  question,  the 
head  of  a  union,  was  before  our  commit- 
tee and  said  he  had  been  a  law-abiding 
citizen  all  his  life,  but  he  represented 
300,000  men  and  he  did  not  know  what 
he  would  do  when  the  time  came  if  he 
was  faced  with  the  situation. 

But  I  believe  if  we  would  say  to  those 
working  men  of  America — and  there  are 
500,000  of  them  involved  here — that  we 
are  going  to  give  them  a  cost-of-living 
pay  raise  plus  that  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  until  we  lift  this 
ban,  there  will  not  be  a  strike.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  strike  then. 

We  are  in  a  period  right  now  where  we 
are  almost  up  to  Christmastime.  I  know 
there  are  those  who  do  have  large  fam- 
ilies who  do  have  a  hard  time  sometimes 
in  getting  along  and  doing  what  they 
want  to  do. 

I  am  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  consideration,  and  I  hope  when 
this  amendment  is  offered  the  Members 
will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  dis- 
illusion any  Member  here  who  thinks  this 
committee  relishes  bringing  this  kind  of 
dispute  to  the  floor  of  the  Congress  for 
action.  We  do  not.  Since  I  have  been 
ranking  minority  Member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  since  the  present 
chairman  has  been  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  this  problem  has  been  before 
the  Congress  on  three  special  occasions. 

First  of  all,  why  is  it  important  that 
we  bring  this  before  the  Congress?  A 
railway  strike  such  as  is  encompassed  and 
deflned  would  result  In  a  national  stop- 
page. I  do  not  mean  that  every  store 
would  be  closed  up,  but  I  do  mean  that 
practically  all  the  heavy  ware  within  this 
country  would  close  within  at  least  30 
days. 

Therefore,  why  do  we  present  this  legis- 
lation? I  am  going  to  explain  what  this 
legislation  does,  also. 

Mr.  Ch£iirman,  we  do  it  simply  because 
every  Member  within  range  of  my  voice 
knows  this  country  will  not  stand  still  for 
a  nationwide  stoppage  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  railroad  strike  of  the  nature 
which  has  been  heard  by  our  committee. 
That  everybody  knows.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  Member  on  either  side  who  would 
say  that  the  people  in  his  district  would 
stand  stUl  for  a  nationwide  strike  re- 
sulting In  a  nationwide  stoppage  of  de- 
livery of  goods.  Some  people  would  de- 
fine it  in  one  way.  and  some  people  in 


another.  I  think  labor  possibly  would  de- 
fine it  In  one  way  and  management  in 
another. 

Generally  speaking,  the  editorials 
which  have  commented  on  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  legislation  similar  to  it 
in  the  past  have  said  that  the  national 
Interest  Is  overriding.  The  public  inter- 
est comes  above  and  beyond  the  rights 
of  either  management  or  labor.  I  want  to 
develop  that  in  a  moment,  as  to  what 
the  editorial  conmient  of  this  country  is, 
what  it  says,  and  where  it  stands.  I  am 
talking  about  editorials  from  the  left,  if 
we  want  to  put  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  in  that  classification, 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  if  we  want  to  put 
that  in  another  classification  over  on  the 
right.  All  of  them  support  the  legislation 
which  I  am  going  to  mention  in  a  min- 
ute, and  which  was  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  our  resolution  this  morn- 
ing, but  which  did  not  carry. 

Different  Presidents  in  the  past  have 
met  this  situation  in  different  ways.  I 
was  not  here  in  those  days,  but  I  see 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  were  here  in 
those  days,  in  the  latter  stages  of  World 
War  n  or  just  after  that  In  the  Trvmian 
administration,  when  President  Truman 
recommended  two  things,  as  I  recall  it: 
Put  some  people  in  jail  and  draft  the  re- 
mainder. It  was  rather  drastic  to  recom- 
mend that,  and  those  recommendations 
were  not  followed  by  the  Congress,  I  am 
happy  to  report. 

This  threat  has  occurred  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and  in  the  Johnson 
administration,  and  now  it  recurs  in  the 
Nixon  administration.  There  is  not  any- 
thing partisan  about  this. 

There  is  not  anything  partisan  about 
this.  The  fact  of  it  is  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee;  yesterday  it  was 
greatly  free  from  partisanship  either  by 
labor  or  management,  because  they  both 
realized  this  has  happened  under  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican  administrations, 
and  every  President  had  met  the  issue  in 
the  s£une  way,  and  for  only  one  reason: 
the  public  interest  was  overriding  that  of 
any  particular  segment  of  the  American 
economy. 

Three  years  ago  when  we  were  here 
with  the  legislation  recommended  by 
President  Johnson,  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  legislation  which  appointed  a  board 
which  finally  mediated.  In  effect  we  gave 
them  the  power  to  legislate,  which  they 
did.  They  came  in  with  a  finding  and  it 
was  binding  on  both  parties.  That  was 
the  Johnson  recommendation. 

What  is  the  present  Nixon  recom- 
mendation? It  is  not  that.  It  is  not  that 
drastic  at  all.  It  does  simply  one  thing. 
It  extends  until  March  1  the  right  of  the 
two  parties  to  further  mediate  their  dis- 
putes; that  Is  all  it  does. 

Let  me  repeat  it  again.  This  does  not 
legislate  anything  except  to  extend  the 
time  under  present  law  in  which  these 
two  parties  may  mediate  their  disputes, 
period. 

There  will  be  raised  here,  as  there 
was  in  our  committee  this  morning,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
put  Into  this  legislation  some  of  the  is- 
sues in  dispute,  because  nothing  has  been 
settled.  The  recommendations  of  the 
board  that  have  been  made  thus  far  are 
not  binding  in  any  way.  They  are  only 
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recommendations  of  the  board.  They  do 
not  bind  anybody.  They  are  merely  a 
basis  recommended  by  the  board  upon 
which  they  may  mediate  their  disputes. 

A  suggestion  that  we  put  In  here  a  pay 
raise,  as  the  chairman  has  suggested, 
which  was  introduced  and  defeated  in  the 
committee  this  morning,  was  for  5  per- 
cent plus  32  cents,  to  give  that  to  labor. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  an 
anti-labor  record  In  this  Congress.  That 
is  one  of  the  principal  issues  in  disputes, 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  going  up  be  given. 

Yesterday,  in  examining  one  of  the 
members  of  the  labor  panel,  he  said — I 
beUeve  I  am  quoting  him  correctly,  but 
if  I  do  not  quote  him  correctly  I  hope 
someone  will  correct  me — that  instead 
of  the  37.6  percent  which  Is  provided  un- 
der the  factfinding  board  they  want  be- 
tween, as  I  imderstand  it,  40  and  45  per- 
cent. 

Labor  wants — or  at  least  this  one  man 
on  his  own  for  his  own  group  wants — 
this.  He  said: 

We  want  40  to  45  percent  total  Increase  at 
the  end  of  this  three-year  period.  There  Is  not 
enough  money. 

One  of  the  things  management  wants 
in  exchange — and  there  has  to  be  some- 
thing, for  there  has  to  be  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  either  side — is  a  change  In  the  rules, 
in  the  work  rules,  which  they  say  will 
then  help  compensate  them  for  this  37.6 
percent  over  on  the  other  side.  So  If  we 
give  somebody  a  raise  over  here,  we  have 
taken  that  out  of  the  dispute  and  weak- 
ened the  party  on  the  other  side,  which 
has  a  quid  pro  quo  it  wants  In  exchange 
for  what  the  party  on  this  side  wants. 
The  issue  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 
What  we  attempted  to  bring  out  here 
was  exactly  what  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  was  to  extend  the 
right  for  everybody  to  listen,  to  talk,  to 
mediate.  That  is  with  the  help,  I  may 
say,  so  I  am  told,  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  As  far  as  I  know,  yesterday  it  was 
not  disputed  that  tlie  quality  of  the  arbi- 
trators is  very  good. 

The  chief  arbitrator,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Usery  for  18  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  union  mediating  team.  In 
other  words,  he  spent  18  years,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  arbitrating  for  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  imderstood  it,  manage- 
ment felt  he  had  been  evenhanded  and 
fair.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  labor  to  him,  either. 
There  was  a  feeling.  I  thought,  as  far 
as  the  arbitrating  machinery  was  con- 
cerned, that  it  was  evenhanded  and  good. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  It  was  the 
very  best  he  could  find. 

May  I  say  the  effect  of  what  you  hear 
today  is  what  some  of  you  voted  for 
3  years  ago,  which  was  commonly 
known  at  that  time  as  the  Pepper-Ander- 
son resolution.  You  will  recall  when  we 
had  the  legislation  up  3  years  ago  we 
did  appoint  a  factfinding  board  and  al- 
lowed them  to  settle  the  dispute.  In  other 
words,  you  had  in  effect  forced  arbitra- 
tion. This  legislation  is  not  that.  This 
legislation  is  in  effect  the  Pepper-Ander- 
son resolution  of  3  years  ago,  which 
merely  allows  these  two  parties  to  con- 
tinue their  mediation  until  March  1 
1971. 

Labor  argued  that  it  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  strike.  Now,  wliat  In  effect 


do  you  have  if  you  do  have  a  strike? 
If  you  will  turn  to  page  15  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  No.  91,  which  is  availa- 
ble, you  will  see  there  that  the  traffic 
that  railroads  carry  amounts  to  46  per- 
cent of  the  meat  and  dairy  products,  74 
percent  of  the  canned  and  frozen  foods, 
71  percent  of  household  appliances,  76 
percent  of  tlie  automobiles  and  automo- 
bile parts,  78  percent  of  the  lumber  and 
wood,  40  percent  of  the  furniture,  63  per- 
cent of  the  chemicals.  68  percent  of  the 
primary  metal  products,  and  86  percent 
of  pulp  and  paper. 

In  other  words,  a  strike  has  a  very  wide 
effect,  may  I  say.  The  average  number 
of  passengers  affected  in  the  form  of 
commuters  would  be  4,336.000.  The  aver- 
age number  of  intercity  passengers  is 
roughly  1.8  million.  So  you  would  have 
about  6  million  people  affected  by  this 
each  day  that  you  would  be  on  strike. 

In  trying  to  determine  what  ought  to 
be  done  we  had  legislation  which  was 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Texas  who  has  been  working  on  this 
for  over  3  years  bringing  some  kind  of 
a  mediation  service  into  these  kinds  of 
cases  where  the  national  interest  is  af- 
fected. 

I  remember  talking  with  President 
Johnson  about  this  legislation  when  he 
proposed  it  in  his  inaugural  speech  5 
years  ago.  I  guess  it  is  now  6  years  ago. 
Later  I  talked  with  him  at  the  White 
House  about  what  he  thought  about  get- 
ting this  legislation  out,  because  he  said 
he  was  still  for  it.  He  was  very  frank  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  been  Informed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  least  in 
the  other  body  there  that  they  could  not 
get  it  out  of  the  subcommittee.  So  that 
legislation  was  not  proposed. 

Finally  let  me  say  this,  if  I  may:  The 
legislation  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  proposed  has  been  proposed 
by  other  Members  of  Congress.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Javits,  has  had  similar  legis- 
lation to  that  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  in  this  body. 
May  I  say  that  that  legislation  is  sup- 
ported editorially  by  every  single  metro- 
politan newspaper  in  the  country  that  I 
know  anything  about. 

If  anyone  can  point  out  to  me  one 
metropolitan  newspaper  In  this  country 
that  does  not  support  that  kind  of  leg- 
islation, I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  3  years  ago  I  had 
all  of  that  in  one  package.  I  wish  I  could 
bring  it  here  and  read  some  of  the  edi- 
torials and  the  reasons  why  they  felt 
that  this  was  of  such  nationwide  pubUc 
interest  that  they  felt  there  should  be 
permanent  legislation  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  supporter 
of  free  bargaining  for  a  long  time.  I  do 
not  kiww  whether  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  history  where  sometliing  like 
this  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  or  not. 
The  State  of  New  York  and  the  City  of 
New  York  have  this  type  of  legislation. 
I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  a  back- 
ward State.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
imderstandlng  tliat  they  claim  they  are 
one  of  the  most  progressive  States  in 
the  Union.  They  have  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation in  the  public  service  field.  But  may 
I  say  that  this  legislation  in  every  single 
poll  that  I  know  about  that  has  been 
taken,  the  legislation  described  by  the 


gentleman  from  Texas,  has  received 
overwhelming  approval  by  the  people 
who  have  been  polled  in  those  polls  If 
there  is  one  poll  that  does  not  support 
that.  I  would  like  to  know  when  it  was 
taken  and  the  name  of  the  poll. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  everybody  in  this  country  at 
least  so  far  as  I  know  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  except  in  this  oody 
and  the  other  body.  These  are  the  only 
two  places  that  I  know  about  where  it 
does  not  have  the  majority  support  be- 
cause it  cannot  get  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  Its  present  form. 

Now,  it  was  my  feeling  that  we  ought 
not  to  enter  into  the  various  issues.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  allow  the  parties  to 
do  their  ovra  mediating.  The  chairman 
firmly  believes  that  it  will  not.  We  did 
have  some,  I  thought,  hopeful  signs  yes- 
terday that  perhaps  by  that  time  It  could 
be  mediated,  but  there  has  been  a  feeling 
that  we  probably  will  be  back  in  here 
with  legislation  similar  to  the  Johnson 
legislation  in  1967.  As  he  explained  to 
the  Rules  Committee  this  morning,  if 
past  experience  is  any  Indication,  that  is 
probably  what  will  happen,  but  they  will 
faU  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration merely  asked  for  more  time. 
The  Secretary  assured  us  he  felt  in  his 
own  mind  at  least  that  we  had  a  reason- 
able chance  to  get  a  settlement  and  they 
recommended  this  legislation  to  merely 
postpone  the  strike  in  order  to  allow  the 
parties  to  meet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  legislation 
we  bring  here  today  to  you,  unamended, 
and  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  committee, 
and  I  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  explain  exactly  where  we  stand 
at  the  present  time. 

The  situation  is  that  the  unions.  In 
negotiation  with  the  railroads,  may  strike 
at  midnight  tonight.  They  may  do  so 
legally,  if  legislation  is  not  passed.  No  one 
here  disputes  the  proposition  that  a  rail- 
way strike  would  be  costly.  Everyone 
here,  I  think,  agrees  that  if  there  is  some 
way  to  avoid  this  even  by  a  stay  period, 
this  should  be  done.  But  I  shall  not  vote 
here  merely  to  stay  the  union's  right  to 
strike  unless  there  is  some  quid  pro  quo, 
some  balancing  provisions  to  make  this 
bin  other  than  a  bill  which  takes  away 
from  one  party  its  bargaining  strength. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  Congress 
should  enter  on  one  side  of  the  strike  and 
take  the  lawful  weapon  of  the  unions.  In 
order  to  accomplish  their  proposed  ob- 
jective, away  from  them.  The  thing  Is, 
If  nothing  happens,  wages  stay  the  same. 
The  railway  workers  have  been  seeking 
wages  now  since  they  opened  their  bar- 
gaining about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
this  will  simply  remove  their  clout  in  the 
bargaining  process. 

Now,  the  proposal  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  has  suggested  here  is 
one  of  those  balancing  factors.  I  am  for 
that.  If  there  are  adequate  balancing 
factors  I  think  we  should  vote  for  the  res- 
olution. If  there  are  none,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  person  to  this  House  who 
can  make  the  least  pretense  of  fairness 
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to  labor  unions,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
he  \'ould  vote  for  this  resolution  when 
it  w  pes  away  all  opportunity  for  union 
suas  on 

Wtien  the  amending  time  comes,  I 
wishj  to  put  a  balancing  factor  into  the 
bill 

Tile  situation  which  has  existed  with 
respect  to  unions  and  management  has 
simply  this :  That  since  the  negotia- 
Ls  opened  as  against  individual  rail- 
but  since  the  method  of  negotia- 
must  of  necessity  be  with  respect 
industry,  the  courts  have  said  we 
lot  let  you  unions  strike  against  an 
indiwdual  railroad:  you  must  strike,  if 
you  ive  to  strike  at  aU,  against  all  the 
railr  >ad5 
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that  is  what  the  courts  have  said 
now.  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  and 
lecision  may  be  overturned.  But  the 
have  been  enjoined  from  follow- 
:heir   ordinary   processes   of   union 
that  is,  simply  striking  against 
employer  and  then  seeing  if  agree- 
cannot  be  reached  to  set  a  pattern 
settlement    in    the   industry.   Well, 
the  courts  enjoin  the  unions  from 
against  one  railroad,  and  in  that 
force  them  to  strike  against  all,  the 
then  comes  before  us,  and  we  In 
enjoin  the  unions  from  striking 
St  all  the  railroads. 
,  what  labor  suasion  is  left  when 
(Jannot  strike  against  one  because  the 
up  to  now  have  said  "no,"  and  you 
strike  against  them  all  because 
Ctongress  says  "no." 
we  today,  without  giving  any  quid 
([uo  or  any  balancing  factor  to  this 
,  say  "you  carmot  strike  against 
railroads."  we  have  simply  de- 
the  possibility  of  agreement, 
will  extend  this,  surely.  We  will 
it  to  March  1,  but  on  March  1  we 
1  lave  the  same  problems  brought  be- 
as.  We  have  had  this  done  time  6ind 
again — and  why?  Because  there  is 
y  no  economic  pressure  on  the 
to   come   to  agreement — why 
they?  Their  employees  have  not 
'ed  their  pay  increases.  The  union 
ost  prestige  in  not  being  able  to 
an  agreement  for  a  period  of  over 
and  ofBcers  of  the  union  are  un- 
fjressure  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
us  now  look  at  these  three  pres- 
on  the  other  side.  The  railroads 
i  perfectly  happy  in  paying  the  ex- 
wages  without  an  increase 


Th  J  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
4n  has  expired. 

STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
irom  Texas. 

ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
;or  yielding  me  the  additional  time. 
STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gjentleman  yield? 

ECKHARDT.  Certainly,  I  will  be 
;o  yield  to  our  distinguished  chair- 


ST AGGERS.  When  the  gentleman 
about  the  right  of  the  railroad  em- 
e  ;s  to  strike  one  railroad,  did  we  not 
i  o  through  a  period  when  we  allowed 
vorkers  in  the  automobile  industry 
'  Forked  for  General  Motors  to  strike 
Gene  -al  Motors  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  ie  did  not  stop  them?  And  was  this 


not  also  true  of  the  truckers,  and  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Linee  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country?  They  were  struck  for 
several  years,  and  nobody  did  anything 
about  that. 

But  when  we  come  up  to  this  section 
of  labor,  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  they 
say  no,  you  cannot  do  this. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  on  that.  That  is  why 
collective  bargaining  works  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  the  trucking  indus- 
try, but  it  does  not  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  am  proposing  in  the  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  when  the  time  comes  is  sim- 
ply to  provide  that  up  until  March  1 
there  be  a  stay  period  for  a  strike,  exact- 
ly the  same  language  as  in  this  resolu- 
tion, but  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular issue,  this  particular  dispute,  and 
with  respect  to  these  railroads  and  these 
employees,  there  remains  exactly  the 
same  power  to  strike  as  would  exist  in 
the  automobile  industry,  or  in  the  truck- 
ing industry,  or  anywhere  else  where 
separate  strikes  may  be  brought. 

I  think  this  is  important.  Not  only 
with  respect  to  balancing  and  to  fair- 
ness but  because  I  believe  that  if  you 
add  this  additional  suasion  that  we  will 
get  an  agreement  before  March  1.  If  you 
do  not  add  this  suasion  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  why  the  railroads  would 
come  to  an  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Democratic  Congress  has  had  be- 
fore it  for  almost  a  year  a  proposal  from 
the  Nixon  administration  to  provide  an 
improved  method  for  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  which  could  result  in  national 
emergency  strikes.  This  proposal  has 
never  been  scheduled  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  for  consideration  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  which  I  serve  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  tWnk 
that  is  unfortunate  and  does  not  serve 
the  cause  of  good  government.  It  repre- 
sents a  failure  of  the  Congress  to  meet 
its  governmental  responsibility  to  deal 
with  a  continuing  problem  and  has  left 
that  problem  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis. 

The  whole  governmental  process  can- 
not be  indicted  for  this  failure,  however. 
At  least  the  Nixon  administration  did 
make  a  proposal  for  a  permanent  meth- 
od of  settlement  of  such  disputes.  While 
the  previous  administration  talked 
bravely  of  making  such  a  politically  dan- 
gerous proposal,  it  never  quite  did  so 
during  its  Ave  years  in  office.  So  the  Nix- 
on administration,  at  the  very  least,  de- 
serves credit  for  making  a  recommenda- 
tion on  this  continuing  critical  Issue — 
regardless  of  what  one  thinks  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  proposal.  Had  this  proposal 
been  brought  to  hearing,  the  Commit- 
tee— and  possibly  the  Congress  as  a 
whole — would  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  a  long-term  solution  to  this  con- 
tinuing problem. 


If  the  Congress  intends  that  one  of  its 
committees  assume  the  responsibility  of 
negotiating  labor  disputes  that  threaten 
to  become  strikes  having  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  national  economy  or  na- 
tional interest,  then  let  us  at  least  take 
that  step  forthrightly.  If  the  Congress 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  some  other  method 
should  be  found  of  imposing  compulsory 
arbitration  in  certain  cases,  then  let  us 
also  do  that  forthrightly.  Let  us  not 
maintain  to  railroad  lat)or,  or  raUroad 
management  for  that  matter,  that  this 
industry  still  possesses  the  ultimate 
weapon  of  collective  bargaining — the 
strike — but  then  deny  that  weapon  on  an 
emergency  basis  again  and  again. 

In  my  brief  service  of  4  years  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, two  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Wlllard  Wirtz.  and  Mr.  James  Hodgson, 
representing  two  Presidents  with  differ- 
ing political  labels,  have  come  before  the 
committee  to  tell  us  that  the  Nation  can- 
not tolerate  a  nationwide  rail  strike  be- 
cause of  the  economic  devastation  such 
a  strike  would  wreak  upon  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Wirtz,  in  a  time  of  fuller  employment 
than  we  now  have,  estimated  that — 

Such  a  strike  would  cripple  the  country 
before  It  even  scratched  either  party.  When 
that  is  true,  a  lockout  does  not  play  lt3 
normal  function  In  collective  bargaining.  It 
would  not  be  against  the  other  party.  It 
would  be  against  the  country. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  railroads  are 
either  in  bankruptcy  or  are  showing  sub- 
stantial operating  losses,  a  nationwide 
rail  strike  would  surely  drive  to  the  wall 
a  number  of  the  railroads  currently  in 
operation.  The  negotiator  for  the  com- 
panies in  the  current  dispute,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hiltz,  Jr.,  testified  to  this  fact  Tuesday. 
He  raised  the  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  inevitable  rate  Increases 
which  will  follow  wage  increases  will  not 
do  the  same  thing  by  leaving  the  rall- 
roEids  no  longer  competitive.  For  the  in- 
dustry's part,  he  feels  the  substantial 
changes  in  work  rules  at  issue  in  this  dis- 
pute are  necesary  to  cut  costs  and  re- 
main competitive  with  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

But  labor  contends  that  many  of  these 
work  rule  changes  will  destroy  jobs  and 
job  security  to  a  greater  economic  loss  to 
present  rail  labor  than  the  benefits  from 
Increased  wages  will  give  to  those  who 
work  on  the  railroads.  The  leaders  of  rail 
labor  point  to  pay  rates  in  other  modes 
of  transportation  and  ask  why  their  peo- 
ple must  receive  so  little  while  labor  in 
other  modes  receives  so  much  more.  It  is 
a  valid  question  and  one  which  must  be 
asked  of  Government  ultimately  because 
of  Government's  past  involvement  in  the 
economics  of  the  rail  industry. 

Are  we  maintaining  the  coimtry's  rail- 
roads as  barely  competitive  with  truck- 
ing, water,  and  air  transportation  by 
holding  down  rail  wages  through  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  strike  whUe  teams- 
ters and  airline  employees  are  not  denied 
that  privUege?  Is  that  fair  Government 
control? 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  controls  of 
Government  and  see  if  they  are  any  more 
equitable.  Clearly  they  are  not.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  once  subsidized  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of   railroads 
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with  free  land  for  rights-of-way  and 
other  exploitation  and  with  lucrative 
contracts  for  carrying  public  mall.  But 
now  we  build,  maintain,  and  improve  the 
rights-of-way  of  competitive  modes  by 
taxpayer  financing  of  highways,  water- 
ways, and  airways  while  requiring  the 
railroads  to  maintain  their  own  rights- 
of-way  at  their  own  expense.  On  top  of 
that,  we  tax  the  railroad  rights-of-way — 
and  usually  in  excess  of  normal  indus- 
trial property  tax  rates.  And  as  a  final 
insult,  we  have  taken  away  the  mail 
hauling  subsidy  and  given  it  to  trucks 
and  airlines. 

Mismanagement — or  worse — may  in- 
deed be  a  goodly  part  of  the  cause  of  the 
Perm  Central  bankruptcy  and  its  threat- 
ened cessation  of  operations.  But  is  Gov- 
ernment mismanagement  of  its  trans- 
portation policies  in  recent  years  any 
more  defensible?  Our  regulation  of  the 
rates,  routes,  and  policies  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  is  fragmented 
through  several  agencies  of  Government. 
Even  where  regulation  of  two  modes- 
railroads  and  trucking — is  reposed  in 
one  agency,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  that  agency  too  often  makes 
Its  deci.-.ions  affecting  the  economics  of 
railroads  without  any  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  regulatory  decisions 
it  makes  regarding  the  trucking  indus- 
try— and  vice  versa.  Over  20  years  ago. 
a  minority  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  reorganization  of  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  affecting  transportation 
into  a  single  agency.  That  must  be  done. 
It  is  20  years  late,  and  perhaps  too  late 
to  save  railroads  as  a  transportation 
mode  and  as  an  employer — but  it  must 
be  done. 

Selective  strikes  against  Individual 
roads,  as  the  rail  unions  would  hke,  or 
a  national  strike  against  all  roads  would 
not  thieaten  to  destroy  the  railroad  in- 
dustry if  It  had  not  been  for  the  misman- 
agement of  that  industry  at  the  hands 
of  Government  over  the  years.  That  gen- 
eral public  seems  unaware  of  this  fact. 
A  national  rail  strike  would  certainly 
bring  it  to  public  attention  and  require 
Government  to  act  more  wisely  and  in 
more  timely  fashion.  But  what  would 
that  strike  do  to  the  rest  of  the  economy 
of  the  Nation?  We  are  told  by  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
that  we  cannot  afford  what  it  would  do 
and  I  accepted  that  and  voted  in  com- 
mittee for  an  extension  of  the  strike 
deadline  In  the  hope  of  a  voluntarily 
negotiated  settlement. 

But  I  wonder?  If  this  industry  Is  so  un- 
important that  Its  labor  can  be  left  un- 
derpaid, that  its  work  rules  can  be  left  so 
inefficiently  archaic,  that  Its  Federal 
regulation  can  be  administered  so  nar- 
rowly, and  Its  subsidies  and  taxes  be  so 
unbalanced,  how  Important  is  it  to  our 
Nation? 

Rail  labor  leaders  have  said  they 
would  be  happy  to  see  the  Industry  na- 
tionalized and  why  not.  At  least  they 
would  know  where  they  stand.  They 
would  not  have  the  right  to  strike  and 
would  have  to  resort  to  Government  and 
the  political  process  to  get  wage  in- 
creases and  work  rule  changes— and  Is 
that  any  different  than  what  they  have 
to  do  now? 
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I  do  not  covet  the  role  of  labor  con- 
tract negotiator.  I  also  feel  the  record 
of  government  in  this  area  and  in  the 
field  of  management  of  railroads  and 
other  industries  is  demonstrably  poor.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  cannot  be  both  volun- 
tary and  federally  settled.  On  the 
strength  of  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  able  to  suggest  what 
that  settlement  should  be.  So  if  it  must 
be  settled  federally,  I  favor  some  more 
sophisticated  board  of  labor  negotiators 
doing  so  than  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  handling 
the  compulsory  settlement. 

But  this  would  not  deal  with  the  whole 
problem  of  the  rail  industry — rates,  reg- 
ulations, subsidies,  taxes,  and  such.  It  will 
not  assure  the  future  viability  of  the  rail 
industry.  It  may  harm  it  irreparably,  but 
if  it  is  to  be  harmed,  is  it  better  to  harm 
it  by  Federal  action  or  inaction?  What 
choice  is  that?  If  the  industry  should 
die  and  Its  Jobs  with  it,  perhaps  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  a  destructive  strike  is 
a  more  appropriate  vehicle  for  that  mu- 
tual demise  than  to  have  the  death  oc- 
cur at  the  hands  of  an  inept  government. 
I  do  not  feel  the  Congress  should,  or 
is  well  enough  informed,  to  resolve  the 
issues  of  this  strike.  I  shall  not  vote  to 
do  that  finally  or  partly.  That  is  a  job 
for  voluntary  negotiation.  If  voluntary 
efforts  fail,  either  a  strike  or  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  all  that  is  left.  Perhaps  a 
strike  could  be  tolerated  for  a  time  be- 
fore we  face  the  issue  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  seizure,  or  doing  without  rail- 
roads. At  least  It  would  let  the  American 
people  know  that  the  time  of  extremity 
in  the  rail  industry  has  come. 

And  who  knows — the  people  may  force 
the  Government  to  correct  its  inept 
handling  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  ,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  Indicate  to 
the  committee  that  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  who  have  been  through  these 
strikes  since  1967  are  of  the  opinion  that 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  line  as 
far  as  simple  extensions  are  concerned. 
This  is  a  railway  management  bill  in  Its 
present  form.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Many  of  us  in  the  past  helped  when  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
offered  his  amendment  in  1967  to  give 
more  time  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  that 
there  would  be  negotiations  and  that 
collective  bargaining  would  work.  I  sup- 
ported that  resolution  at  that  time, 
and  It  had  a  purpose  because  we  were 
then  considering  so-called  mediation  to 
finality. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  the 
House  will  remember  that  was  President 
Johnson's  proposal. 

The  extensions  have  simi^y  not  worked. 
What  has  happened.  Instead,  is  that 
railway  management  has  placed  these 
disputes  into  a  national  emergency  in 
each  case.  Railroad  management  relies 
on  the  proposition  that  the  Congress  will 
bail  them  out  at  some  point,  and  there- 


fore, negotiations  stop.  I  want  to  make 
this  point  today  because  unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted  in  either  45  days 
or  81  days,  gentlemen,  you  are  going  to 
be  right  back  here  doing  the  same  thing 
you  are  today,  because  the  die  has  been 
cast. 

I  agree  completely  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  said. 
Something  must  be  put  in  this  bill  to 
require  the  parties  on  both  sides  to  bar- 
gain. The  reason  I  say  this  is  a  manage- 
ment bill — and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
partisanship  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Presidents,  because  we  have  been 
through  this  under  administrations  un- 
der the  control  of  both  parties— is  that 
you  are  preventing  the  men  from  strik- 
ing with  no  pressure  on  management. 

Now,  tell  me  where  in  this  resolution 
Is  there  anything  to  say  to  management 
that  they  should  do  something? 

There  is  nothing. 

I  will  support  the  chairman's  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  do  so  in  order  to  at  least  give 
these  men  something.  They  started  in 
September  1969  and  have  been  prevented 
from  striking  during  this  period  of  time, 
and  now  we  propose  to  say  for  another  45 
days  they  cannot  do  anything— and  they 
have  not  received  a  nickel  in  that  period 
of  time. 

I  also  would  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ttexas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  and  it  is  not  an  amend- 
ment that  is  mutually  exclusive,  but  It 
provides  for  the  same  kind  of  thing 
which  we  tried  to  enact  in  1967.  By  "we," 
I  mean  a  number  of  us  who  were  in  the 
minority  on  the  conference,  but  who 
were  very  close  to  being  a  majority.  We 
simply  could  not  overcome  former  Sen- 
ator Morse.  We  wanted  to  give  tlie  Pres- 
ident an  arsenal  of  weapons,  such  as  seiz- 
ure, in  order  to  create  a  climate  of  an 
artificial  strike  to  make  the  parties  com- 
plete their  bargaining. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is  of 
the  same  type.  It  is  a  selective  strike 
mechanism.  It  is  sajring  to  the  people,  to 
both  paities,  "If  you  do  not  setUe  this. 
you  will  be  thrown  on  your  economic 
rights,  and  then  you  will  have  it  out." 
and  yet  it  prevents  the  situation  from 
becoming  a  national  emergency.  It  is  a 
very  good  amendment. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  this:  If  that 
provision  is  not  included,  I  will  certainly 
oppose  the  legislation,  and  I  will  ask  for 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  time  from  45  days  to  81  days, 
because  this  Member,  for  one,  is  not  go- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  laboring  people  in 
this  coimtry  and  in  my  district  and  say 
that  we  will  keep  them  working  without 
even  an  increase  In  wages  to  take  care  of 
the  inflation  they  have  suffered  for  the 
last  year,  and  further  if  we  have  not 
given  them  anything.  We  further  say  we 
cannot  come  back  6  or  7  days  early  and 
do  something  about  the  situation.  I  just 
am  not  going  to  do  that.  Therefore,  I 
would  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
amendment  if  this  legislation  does  not 
Include  something  to  balance  out  the  leg- 
islation so  the  parties  will  negotiate. 
There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  we  want  to  come  back  early  In 
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January  to  mediate  this  if  we  do  not  bal- 
ance the  bill.  I  firmly  believe,  as  the 
cialrmsui  does,  that  we  eventually  are 
going  to  come  back  and  mediate  It  then, 
or  we  will  be  back  on  March  1. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
t  \e     gentleman     from     Georgia      (Mr. 

1  HOMPSON  I  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  J  think  we  all  know  the  dis- 
a  slroxis  effects  a  strike  would  have  upon 
t  le  people  of  this  coimtry.  I  think  we  all 
r  wognize  the  fact  that  we  cannot  have  a 
s  .rike.  The  national  interest  dictates  that 

V  e  in  the  Congress  take  action  to  prevent 
a  strike  from  occurring. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  we  also  recognize  that  we  must 
be  fair  to  both  management  and  labor 
ij  I  this  matter.  I  do  not  like  being  placed 
ij  I  the  position  of  trying  to  settle  c  labor 
dispute,  because,  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
e  lough  about  the  individual  issues  in- 

V  )lved.  I  stayed  here  until  approximately 
8  o'clock  last  night  in  the  hearings,  lis- 
tening and  trying  to  learn  a  little  bit, 
b  it  as  I  see  the  resolution  that  came  out 

0  our  committee,  it  provides  no  incentive 
M.  hatsoever  for  anything  to  be  done  dur- 
ii  ig  this  interim  period,  so  far  as  manage- 
n  ent  is  concerned,  to  settle  it. 

Why  do  I  make  this  staten^ent?  I 
n  ake  this  statement  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  if  this  resolution  passes,  there 
is  no  pay  raise  in  it.  Without  a  pay  raise 
nanagement  is  not  paying  this  money. 

1  am  told  they  have  set  aside  a  reserve 
fund  to  pay  for  the  retroactive  pay  in- 
crease going  back  approximately  1  year. 
Ttie  5  percent  really  does  not  compen- 
s(  ,te  completely  for  the  cost-of-living  in- 
c  ease  that  has  occurred  this  past  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  money  Is  in 
the  package  that  relates  to  1970.  I  am 
told  the  total  package  over  3  years  Is 
ax)Ut  $1.5  billion. 

Let  us  say  It  is  only  $100  million  for 
tlie  first  year.  The  railroads  save  the 
iiiterest  on  this  $100  million  by  not  pay- 
h  ig  it.  The  longer  they  can  delay  a  settle- 
nent,  they  are  going  to  save  that  much 
n  ore  interest.  At  8  percent,  interest  on 
$  .00  million  is  $8  million  per  year  and 
p  "obably  during  January  to  February  of 
1  (71  it  will  be  more  than  $1  million  per 
n  onth. 

So  I  say  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  adopt 
t]  le  amendment  which  I  understand  the 
c  lairman  of  the  committee  is  going  to 
o  fer  to  provide  the  retroswitlve  pay  rsdse, 
t<i  which  I  believe  the  people  are  en- 
t]  tied.  We  can  put  a  stay  against  a  strike, 
■which  this  country  cannot  afford.  If  we 
alopt  the  chairman's  amendment,  I  be- 
lt ;ve  there  will  be  an  Incentive  for  the 
pirties  to  get  down  to  serious  negotla- 
ti  ons  and  come  up  with  a  settlement  be- 
f  >re  next  March. 

I  hope  It  does  occur.  If  It  does  not  oc- 
c  ir.  then  I  suspect  we  will  be  back  in  the 
s  ime  posture  we  are  in  now  around 
t  le  last  day  of  Pebniary. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
veld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  fMr.  Watson). 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
t  le  ranking  minority  member  for  yield- 
ing me  the  2  minutes.  I  take  this  time 
purely  to  make  an  observation  with  the 
hope  of  clarifying  some  wrongful  Im- 
pressions which  may  have  been  gained 


from  the  previous  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

First,  I  commend  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) for  his  diligence  as  a  member  of 
the  committee.  Both  he  and  I  stayed 
around  until  after  8  o'clock  last  night 
listening  to  all  the  testimony. 

As  I  recall,  a  number  of  the  pe<vle 
have  said  that  this  is  a  management  bill 
and  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  manage- 
ment to  delay  and  to  stall. 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  apprised  of  this  fact, 
which  is  a  very  imix>rtant  aspect  of  this 
dispute.  Initially  I  was  of  that  opinion, 
that  the  longer  they  stalled  the  better 
it  was  for  the  carriers.  The  facts  refute 
that  conclusion.  We  should  all  remem- 
ber that  the  recommendations  of 
Emergency  Board  No.  178  this  past  No- 
vember were  accepted  completely  by  the 
carriers,  and  it  was  the  imlons  which 
refused  to  accept  these  recommenda- 
tions. Had  they  accepted  them  then  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  this  difiacult 
decision  today. 

So  I  am  convinced,  if  I  may  respectful- 
ly differ  with  my  friend  from  Georgia, 
that  It  Is  to  management's  advantage  to 
settle  this  thing  as  quickly  as  possible, 
not  stall  things. 

It  grieves  me  to  be  up  here  again  with 
this  particular  matter.  This  emphasizes 
and  underscores  the  importance  of  get- 
ting permanent  legislation,  which  appar- 
ently we  only  concern  ourselves  with 
when  faced  with  an  emergency  situa- 
tion such  as  this. 

Again,  let  me  remind  my  friends  that 
the  carriers  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Emergency  Board  178.  It  was  an 
Impartial  Board.  I  asked  the  representa- 
tives of  management  and  labor  whether 
they  knew  of  any  particular  discrimina- 
tion or  any  particular  bias  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  five  members  of  that  Board, 
and  everyone  agreed:  "No."  These  were 
knowledgable  men  In  the  field  of  labor 
disputes. 

They  wrestled  with  that  problem  suid 
were  totally  Impartial.  I  read  the  report 
of  some  90  pages  last  night.  They  made 
recommendations  for  the  resolution  of 
this  dispute  and  the  carriers  agreed  to 
accept  those  recommendations,  although 
very  costly.  But  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  the  representatives  of 
labor  rejected  them  and  we  find  ourselves 
In  this  predicament  today. 

Above  all,  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  to  take  sides  In  this  dispute  but 
try  to  be  fair  to  all  while  keeping  up- 
permost the  Interest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  remains  on  this 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  mlnuteo  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Picklk)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  hope  I 
can  give  some  time  back  for  comments 
he  might  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  In  the 
committee,  when  the  amendment  was 
offered  by  our  distinguished  chairman  to 
provide  for  a  pay  increase,  I  offered  an 


amendment  to  that  amendment  which 
was  adopted.  I  want  to  read  it,  so  that 
the  Members  will  have  it  and  it  will  be 
in  the  Rxcord.  The  amendment  would 
have  stated: 

All  proposals  for  changes  In  work  rules, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  con- 
tained In  tlie  notices  served  by  the  carriers 
parties  to  this  dispute  recommended  for 
adoption  by  Emergency  Board  178  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  do  not  require 
further  negotiations  by  the  parties  are  here- 
by placed  Into  effect  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actnient  of  this  joint  resolution  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  agreed  to  by  the  parties  and  no 
change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be  made 
in  such  work  rules  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment prior  to  December  31,  1972. 

That  amendment  was  adopted,  and 
then,  by  some  strange  development  of 
the  committee  procedure,  when  the  full 
amendment  came  to  be  voted  on,  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  did  not  pass,  although  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  had 
passed  once  in  the  committee. 

I  will  admit  to  the  House  it  is  diflScult 
to  explain  what  all  of  these  rules  are  that 
are  involved  here.  Most  of  them  are  still 
subject  to  negotiation.  They  embody  rec- 
ommendations and  guidelines  to  the 
parties  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Be- 
cause they  are  not  words  of  clarity  and 
finality,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  come  to  you 
and  say  that  these  rules  should  come 
into  effect  if  you  will  grant  the  pay  raise. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  will  grant  the  pay 
raise,  we  should  have  a  quid  pro  quo  and 
we  should  get  some  relief  in  work  rules, 
because  that  is  what  management  Is  ask- 
ing for. 

Nevertheless,  because  we  could  not  ex- 
plain what  all  of  these  rules  involved,  it 
was  not  passed.  I  do  not  think  I  can  offer 
this  here,  because  it  Is  too  difflcult  and 
too  voluminous  to  lay  out  in  a  concrete 
fashion. 

Another  amendment  was  offered  which 
was  to  make  an  addition  to  this  bUl,  H.R. 
8446,  which  I  have  had  before  Congress 
for  some  5  or  6  years,  which  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  find  answers  by  way  of  perma- 
nent legislation  to  the  problems  that  we 
face. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  save 
collective  bargaining,  we  must  make 
amendments  to  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  There  are  no  political 
hereos  with  regard  to  legislation  in  this 
field.  The  only  one  who  wins  In  this  Is 
the  public,  and  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  we  should  pass  this  legislation  here. 

I  am  going  to  ask  in  the  full  commit- 
tee that  a  step-by-step  procedure  on  the 
bill  I  have  offered  to  this  body  be  taken 
and  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  schematic  outline  is  as  follows: 

SCBEMATXO    OmXTNE    OF    PlCKLE    TRANSPORTA- 
TION Strike  Bill 

MEDIATION    BOARD 

Reports  If  a  dispute  exists  which  threatens 
"substantially  to  interrupt  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive 
any  section  of  the  country  of  essential  trans- 
portation service." 

PRESIDENT 

"In  hla  discretion,"  may  thereupon  create 
an  Emergency  Board;  or,  if  he  determines 
that  the  "dispute  Immediately  Imperils  the 
national  defense,  health  or  safety,  be  may 
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proceed  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b).  (c)  or  (d)." 

EMERCENCT  BOARD   (MEDIATION) 

(1)  Size  and  membership  Is  choice  of  Presi- 
dent; 

(2)  Board  must  report  within  60-120  days 
of  appointment; 

(3)  If  Instructed  by  President,  Board  re- 
port will  contain  findings  of  fact  and/or  rec- 
ommendations for  settlement.  * 

PRESIDENT 

(1)  Holds  Emergency  Board  report  for  30 
days  cooUng-off; 

(2)  After  cooUng-off,  President  may  return 
dispute  to  Emergency  Board  for  30  days  con- 
sideration and  for  their  recommendation  on 
whether  to  proceed  under  (b) ,  (c)  or  (d) ; 

(3)  President  may  proceed  under  (b),  (c) 
or  (d)  or  any  combination  thereof;  he  Is  not 
bound  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Emergency  Board  as  to  which  procedures  to 
follow; 

(4)  If  President  elects  to  proceed  under 
(b),  (c)  or  (d),  he  may  Impose  the  recom- 
mended settlement  of  the  Emergency  Board 
as  Interim  working  conditions,  pending  the 
time  required  to  exhaust  procedures  of  (b) , 
(c)  and  (d). 

(5)  Whenever  President  determines  to 
pursue  (b),  (c)  or  (d)  (whether  or  not  an 
Emergency  Board  was  used)  he  shall  notify 
the  parties  10  days  before  entering  such  pro- 
cedures— such  notice  need  not  specify  to  the 
parties  which  of  the  steps  or  combination 
thereof  will  be  taken. 

(B)     SPECIAL   BOARD    ( ARBrntATION ) 

(1)  Parties  have  10  days  to  select  members 
and  procedures;  if  they  fall  to  do  so.  Presi- 
dent performs  this  function; 

(2)  Board  Is  composed  of  6  members;  S 
public,  one  labor  and  one  management; 

(3)  Board  has  from  60-120  days  from  ap- 
pointment to  report; 

(4)  Board  has  power  to  make  a  settlement 
binding  on  the  parties  for  a  period  of  the 
Board's  choice,  but  less  thsui  2  years. 

(C)      SEIZURE    OF    CONCERNED    CARRIERS 

(1)  Management  of  carriers  is  continued 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(2)  All  corporate  activities  continue  as  in 
the  normal  course  of  business; 

(3)  Working  conditions  remain  the  same 
unless  the  President  Imposed  the  ESmergency 
Board   recommendations. 

(D)    CONQRESSIONAL   REMEDY 

(1)  If  the  President  elects  to  proceed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  "he  shall 
transmit  to  CJongress  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  he  may  determine  are  re- 
quired." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  hearings  will  be 
granted,  and  I  believe  they  should  be 
held  either  In  the  way  of  open  hearings 
or  through  a  discharge  petition,  because 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  move  forward  In  the  field  of  per- 
manent legislation.  That  legislation 
would  involve  an  arsenal  of  weapons 
on  the  procedure  approach. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  was  referred 
to  that  our  committee  did  not  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  in  this  field  that  was  sent 
up  from  the  White  House.  I  would  like 
to  explahi  a  little  bit  why  it  has  not 
been  done.  There  Is  no  possibility  for 
doing  it  this  year,  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  why. 

I  think  the  minority  leader  wUl  agree 
with  me,  because  I  heard  him  make  a 
statement  on  this  earlier  In  the  year, 
that  if  we  took  it  up  we  would  be  months 
on  a  bill,  laboring  hard  and  long,  before 


it  would  come  out  of  our  committee.  We 
had  so  much  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  our  Nation  that  we  had  to  consider 
this  year  that  we  could  not  bring  this 
up.  We  brought  the  last  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Rules  Just 
yesterday  hoping  that  they  would  get 
it  out.  The  Rules  Committee  said  this 
morning  that  they  have  not  seen  any- 
thing like  this  before.  They  have  never 
seen  a  committee  that  was  as  busy  as 
our  committee.  We  passed  out  70  pieces 
of  legislation,  and  some  of  them  are  land- 
mark pieces  of  legislation,  leading,  we 
hope,  bo  a  better  life  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  or 
two  on  the  observations  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  do  believe  that  your  committee  has 
had  a  great  amount  of  legislative  respon- 
sibility in  1969  and  1970.  It  has  held  many 
hearings  on  many  vital  matters.  It  has 
produced  a  great  deal  of  legislation  cov- 
ering a  wide  span. 

However,  the  legislation  involving  the 
transportation  industry  as  a  whole, 
where  you  have  labor-management  dis- 
putes, is  as  important  as  any  legislation 
that  has  been  referred  to  your  commit- 
tee. 

This  Congress,  hopefully,  is  about  to 
expire.  I  do  not  foresee  that  your  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  as  overburdened  in 
the  next  Congress. 

Would  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee— and  the  gentleman  is  going  to  be 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  in  the 
next  Congress — assure  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  there  will  be 
hearings  held  on  this  permanent  legis- 
lation in  the  next  Congress? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  will  consider 
holding  such  hearings,  I  will  tell  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  be  firmer.  To  say  that 
he  will  consider  holding  hearings  is  not 
enough.  We  are  going  to  have,  time  after 
time  after  time,  as  we  have  had  in  the 
last  6  years,  these  emergency  problems 
arising.  In  these  cases,  we  improvised  or 
we  did  something  in  an  ad  hoc  way.  I 
should  think  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  would  get 
fed  up  with  these  recurring  problems. 
Why  does  not  the  gentleman  hold  some 
hearings  and  pass  legislation  that  will 
provide  a  procedure  for  the  settlement 
of  labor-management  disputes?  Then, 
we  would  not  have  to  go  through  this 
excruciating  legislative  experience  so 
often. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  problem,  because  nothing 
constructive  has  been  set  forth  since  the 
last  railroad  crisis  in  March,  Congress  is 
again  to  be  used  to  postpone  another  rail 
strike.  As  under  standard  operathig  pro- 
cedures, we  Members  are  herded  into 


the  Chamber  at  the  last  minute  and  in 
reality  given  but  one  alternative;  that 
as  a  quasi -court  of  last  resort,  by  legisla- 
tion, we  outlaw  all  railroad  walkouts. 
Congress  is  again  being  asked  to  be  judge 
and  arbitrator  in  a  labor  dispute  in 
which  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  facts, 
the  facilities,  nor  the  forum  to  attain 
justice. 

The  separation  of  powers  under  the 
Constitution  have  become  so  confused 
that  the  courts  pass  the  laws.  Congress 
is  to  try  the  cases,  and  the  President  re- 
mains in  the  background  as  a  referee.  We 
are  given  no  explanation  as  to  why  the 
Transportation  Department  or  the  in- 
volved parties  have  not  sought  through 
the  courts  the  injunction  they  now  ask 
from  us.  For  certain,  the  Federal  courts 
must  exist  for  some  purpose  other  than 
civU  rights  litigation  and  supervision 
over  public  schools  to  Insure  proper  racial 
balance  of  students. 

Neither  free  enterprise  nor  free  labor 
can  long  function  imder  national  social- 
ism. This  centralizing  of  power  is  the 
cause  of  the  problem  which  we  are  again 
ordered  to  solve  by  a  majority  vote  rather 
than  on  the  equities — the  rights  smd 
wrongs  of  the  situation. 

Neither  compulsory  arbitration  by  the 
force  of  law,  nor  the  greater  evil  of 
Government-enforced  work  agreements, 
are  in  our  American  tradition.  These 
are  Soviet  solutions.  We  should  avoid 
them  like  the  poison  they  are.  Freedom 
of  choice  is  still  the  law  of  our  land. 
Unless  men  are  free  to  negotiate  their 
wages  and  working  conditions,  they 
must  either  become  slaves  or  starve. 

Unless  and  until  the  President  is  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  is  totally  inappropriate  to 
talk  about  the  relationship  between  a 
railroad  work  stoppage  and  the  so-called 
war  effort.  While  we  trade  with  the  sup- 
plier of  the  enemy,  refuse  to  purchase 
strategic  chrome  except  from  the  Soviets, 
and  permit  the  propaganda  and  demon- 
strations in  this  coimtry  designed  to  aid 
and  abet  the  enemy,  there  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  crying  "war  emergency"  to  Jus- 
tify the  application  of  naked  power  by 
some  bureaucrat  to  the  negotiations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  the 
transportation  Industry. 

If,  as  suggested,  we  sweeten  the  bill 
by  Including  some  monetary  allowances 
to  the  workers,  are  we  not  by  precedent 
encouraging  this  body  to  enter  into  all 
future  labor  disputes?  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  any  American  worklngman 
would  resent  being  told  that  he  must 
work,  but  also  must  work  under  a  wage 
scale  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  Con- 
gress through  some  magical  formula. 
What  Is  left  when  freedom  Is  gone? 

We  in  Congress  were  not  asked  to  in- 
tervene in  the  Post  Office  strike  nor  for 
that  matter  In  the  recent  General  Motors 
strike. 

Will  we  next  be  asked  to  legislate  a 
solution  In  the  Chavez  grape  pluckers 
conflict? 

The  whole  Federal  role  in  labor  dis- 
putes should  be  reexamined  instead  of 
regularly  asking  Congress  or  the  courts 
to  apply  Federal  power  in  selected  situa- 
tions to  put  out  fires  according  to  the 
whims  of  some  Ivory  tower  bureaucrats. 
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Voting  for  the  bill  and  extending  the 
co(  llng-off  period  is  lilte  applying  a 
bajidald  to  a  broken  leg.  The  same  old 
railroad  problem  should  be  put  to  rest 
carefully  drawn  amendments  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  It  should  either  be 
amended  to  protect  the  fight^of  all,  or 
should  be  repealed  en  toto. 
]  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
\  he  proper  form  for  writing  labor  Con- 
or for  enforcing  laws  which  bu- 
realucrats  have  written,  I  find  myself  in 
position  of  having  to  oppose  the  bill, 
air.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever 
thqre  was  dramatic  evidence  of  the  fail- 
of  this  Congress  to  enact  or  even  to 
debate  legislation  to  prevent  nationwide 
tra  asportation  tieups,  today's  strange 
pre  ceedings  in  the  House  constitute  such 
1  lence. 

Ilarly  in  1970,  I  cosponsored  the  ad- 
mij  listration's  labor  proposals,  as  chair- 
ma  1  of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
[jabor  Law  Reform.  Others  of  the  task 
;e  also  joined  in  the  sponsorship.  That 
legislation  has  rested  for  10  months  in 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coiimerce.  Today  the  gentleman  from 
Mi(  higan  (Mr.  Ford)  asked  the  chairman 
1  hat  committee  point  blank  if  he  would 
the  legislation  up  for  committee 
ring  when  the  new  Congress  meets 
month.  The  chairman  replied  only 
he  would  consider  it. 
'^'he  Emergency  Board  has  had  this 
under  advisement  and  made  its  rec- 
omtnendations  which  were  accepted  by 
management  and  turned  down  by  labor, 
place  the  blame  upon  management 
the  impasse  which  could  result  in  a 
nafionwide  strike  at  midnight  tonight  is 
1  le  inaccurate.  Certainly  we  should  not 
here  settling  this  dispute.  There 
shc^d  be  permanent  legislation  to  han- 
this  kind  of  situation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
■ce  clearly  has  the  responsibility  to 
up  this  legislation. 

committee  has  not  done  so,  so  we 
today  and  tonight  are  asked  to  do 
tjartUng  thing.  We  are  actually  asked — 
here  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
]  lepresentatives — to  participate  in  the 
tiation  of  that  contract  by  awarding 
abor  part  of  the  demands  for  which 
lab  )r  threatens  to  strike. 
l|abor   has   been    represented   in   the 
Management     has     been 
in  the  negotiations,  but  the 
pul^llc  has  not  been  represented.  We  are 
ones  with  the  responsibility  to  make 
representation  of  the  public's  just 
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■vrhen  this  body  represents  one  party 
Ihe  dispute;  namely,  labor,  by  award- 
to  labor  part  of  the  package  which 
7  have  attempted  to  negotiate,  we  are 
tfering  new  and  dangerous  territory. 
s  a  territory  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  enter.  It  is  not  our  respon- 
sib;  lity  to  become  a  negotiator.  It  is  our 
)onsibility  to  require  the  parties  to 
the  contract  which  should  be 
:he  interests  not  only  of  labor  and 
apagement  but  of  the  public  sis  well, 
cannot  vote   for  leJgislation   which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
negotiator  of  a  labor  contract, 
"the  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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H.J.  Res.  1413 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  temporary 

prohibition  of  strUces  or  lockout  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  railway  labor-manage- 

ment  dispute. 

Whereea  the  labor  dispute  between  the  car- 
riers repreeented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  Western 
and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
mittees Eind  certain  of  their  employees  rep- 
resented by  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Airline 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers , 
Express  and  Station  Employees  (BRAC) ,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees; Hotel  and  Restaurant  ESnployees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union  threatens  es- 
sential transportation  services  of  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest, including  the  national  health  and  de- 
fense, that  essential  transportation  services 
be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  in  settlement  of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  security  find  con- 
tinuity of  transp>ortation  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  It  is  desirable  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives in  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
prefers  solutions  reached  through  collective 
bargaining;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  No.  178  for  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute  did  not  result  la  a  set- 
tlement: Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  encour- 
age these  parties  to  reach  their  own  agree- 
ment, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  at  the 
Railway  Labor  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall  apply  and 
be  extended  for  an  additional  period  with  re- 
spect to  the  above  dispute,  so  that  no  change, 
except  by  agreement,  shall  be  made  by  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  Wesrtem 
and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
mittees or  by  their  employees,  in  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior 
to  12:01  a.m.  of  February  17,  1971. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  11, 
strike  "February  17"  and  Insert  "March  1". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDMENT  OTTEaXD  BT  MR.  STACGEBS 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggsss:  Add 
at  the  end  of  the  resolution  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  flrst  section 
at  this  joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of 
all  employees  who  are  subject  to  the  flrst 
section  of  this  resolution  shall  be  Increased 
by  5  percent  effective  as  of  January  1,  1970, 
and  by  32  cents  per  hour  effective  as  of 
November  1,  1970.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prevent  any  change  made  by  agreement 


in  the  Increases  in  rates  of  pay  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  in  per- 
fectly good  faith  because  I  believe  in  it. 
Several  of  the  Members  awhile  ago  talked 
about  justice.  We  can  see  the  words  writ- 
ten on  that  dias,  the  second  word, 
wherein  our  forefathers  said  of  Amer- 
ica— the  first  word  is  the  "Union"  and 
the  second  is  "Justice"  and  then  "Tol- 
erance," which  is  the  keystone. 

I  would  say  to  you  concerning  the  la- 
boring men  on  the  railroads — I  can  draw 
a  line  down  through  any  piece  of  paper 
and  you  mark  on  one  side  what  their 
tools  are,  and  what  they  will  have  on 
their  side,  and  you  will  find  that  their 
principal  weapon  is  that  they  have  the 
right  to  strike.  When  you  take  away  that 
right,  you  will  find  that  the  balance  of 
the  scales  on  the  side  of  management 
will  go  up  and  you  will  have  to  balance 
those  scales  with  something  else  if  there 
is  going  to  be  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  right, 
and  the  only  way,  that  the  working  man 
has  to  balance  those  scales.  When  we 
take  away  certain  of  their  benefits  we 
imbalance  their  right  and  we  have  un- 
balanced those  scales.  We  should  balance 
those  scales  with  something  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  give  them 
the  retroactive  pay  which  belongs  to 
them  by  recognition  of  the  railroads 
themselves.  I  daresay  that  if  you  polled 
every  railroad  in  America,  they  would 
say,  "We  are  willing  for  the  railroad 
workers  to  have  retroactive  pay."  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  responsible  repre- 
sentative of  management  would  come  to 
this  House  and  say,  "Do  not  give  them 
this,  because  this  is  going  to  aggravate 
the  final  settlement." 

This  Increase  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Emergency  Board,  and  it  ought  to 
go  to  the  employees.  I  say  that  the  32  cent 
provision  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
amendment,  because  that  will  take  them 
over  the  period  of  time  in  which  we  deny 
them  the  right  to  strike. 

What  right  does  labor  have  except  the 
right  to  strike?  On  the  one  side  is  the 
person  handling  the  purse  strings  saying 
that  this  shall  be  done,  and  that  shall 
be  done,  so  there  is  no  other  right  ex- 
cept the  right  of  labor  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic factor  some  place  so  as  to  balance 
these  scales.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to 
do,  is  to  make  these  scales  balance. 

If  we  take  the  right  to  strike  away,  then 
we  give  them  the  right  to  retroactive  pay, 
the  one  that  has  been  agreed  to  by  man- 
agement. 

I  say  again  that  there  is  not  one 
management  in  the  railroad  industry  in 
this  country  that  would  come  In  here 
and  deny  these  men  the  right  to  have 
this  money. 

So  I  say  again  that  we  cannot  take 
something  away  from  some  of  the  people 
without  reimbursing  them.  And  we 
should  not  do  business  any  other  way, 
with  any  group  in  our  land. 

We  did  not  take  away  the  right  to 
strike  from  the  people  who  struck  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  we  did  not  take  it  way 
from  the  truckers  in  different  places  In 
this  Nation.  And  yet  we  have  picked  on 
one  segment  here,  and  say  they  cannot 
strike. 
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So  I  will  repeat  again,  that  there  is  no 
one  in  management,  I  dare  say,  who 
would  come  in  and  say  that  the  employ- 
ees do  not  have  the  right  to  receive  this 
money  for  their  families.  If  this  is  not 
done  we  will  do  the  employees  irreparable 
damage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to   the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  had  an  arbitration 
group  meet,  and  they  made  recom- 
mendations. Had  labor  accepted  those 
recommendations  this  would  have  in- 
cluded 37.6,  including  the  5  percent  plus 
the  32  percent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  mentioned. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  and  they  also  would  have  to  pay 
them  far  m'^re  in  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Right  up  to  this  time 
they  would  have  had  all  this  coming  to 
them,  they  had  worked  that  out,  but  they 
did  not  want  to  do  anything  about  rules. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  to  bal- 
ance accounts  in  this.  When  you  increase 
the  money,  then  how  does  a  railroad  ex- 
pect to  increase  its  productivity?  Only  by 
getting  modernization  of  the  rules.  That 
Is  what  they  have  been  trying  to  get. 

The  Board  made  recommendations 
with  reference  to  those  rules,  but  labor 
was  unwilling  to  accept  them.  Sure,  they 
would  like  to  have  the  5  percent  plus 
the  32  cents  per  hour  but  they  do  not 
want  to  accept  the  other  side  of  it.  The 
balance  is  the  rules  against  the  money, 
and  they  have  said  that  they  will  not  ac- 
cept the  rules. 

So  if  you  grant  this  amendment  then 
you  have  taken  sides  in  the  dispute.  You 
have  given  one  side  an  advantage,  and  a 
definite  material  advantage,  over  the 
other  side,  which  does  not  get  anything 
in  return. 

Now,  this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
arbitrated  between  the  people.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  for  them  to  make  their 
own  decisions. 

The  Board  came  in  with  a  recom- 
mendation which  the  committee  that  was 
present  accepted,  and  which  manage- 
ment accepted  completely,  and  said  that 
is  it,  we  will  abide  by  it. 

Labor  said  we  will  not  abide  by  it,  we 
want  more  money,  we  want  40  or  42 
cents,  and  we  do  not  yield  on  the  rules  as 
have  been  set  by  the  Board. 

Now  those  are  the  issues.  When  we  get 
into  this  we  are  getting  into  a  dispute  on 
one  side  of  this  in  an  attempt  to  give  that 
side  an  advantage  In  the  beginning. 
That  is  something  that  was  not  brought 
before  the  committee.  The  committee 
turned  this  amendment  down  this  morn- 
ing for  the  very  reason  that  we  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  issues  in  this  dispute. 
And  for  that  reason  I  recommend  that 
this  amendment  do  not  pass. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should 
clarify  what  was  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  with  regard  to  what  is  be- 
ing suggested. 

All  that  Is  being  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  that  the 
men  be  paid  for  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  have  been  enjoined.  This 
Is  for  the  past  year,  since  September  1969, 
when  they  have  not  had  any  right  to 


strike.  They  have  not  been  able  to  put 
any  economic  pressure  on  the  employers 
at  all.  During  this  period  of  time  they 
have  received  no  increase  in  wages.  In- 
flation has  taken  from  them  any  gains 
that  they  might  have  received  in  the  past. 
It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  say  to 
these  men,  "All  right,  we  have  held  you 
for  a  year  and  now  we  will  pay  you  wages 
for  that  and  in  the  future — and  here  is 
where  the  bargaining  should  take  place — 
in  the  future  you  must  bargain  about 
your  future  wages  and  you  must  bargain 
about  the  work  rules." 

The  only  reason  we  did  not  put  work 
rules  into  this  proposal  was  the  fact  that 
last  night  the  testimony  was  very  clear 
in  response  to  the  questions  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  Emergency  Board  has 
not  decided  on  any  work  riiles.  All  it  does 
is  to  say,  "Here  are  the  guidelines,  and 
then  the  parties  must  negotiate  them." 

In  fact  it  was  testified  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  arbitrator  to  set  work 
rules  in  this  very  complicated  Industry 
because  the  parties  themselves  who  live 
with  them  through  their  whole  lives  must 
settle  the  rules.  And  if  the  parties  are 
not  satisfied  you  gain  nothing  by  ar- 
bitrarily telling  them  that.  This  will  be 
a  particular  work  rule. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  we  will  pay  the 
men  for  the  period  of  time  that  they  are 
being  held  by  injimctlon. 

The  rest  of  their  wage  package  as 
recommended  by  the  Board  vrill  be  de- 
cided by  future  bargaining. 

If  you  do  not  do  that  then  you  are 
asking  this  Congress  and  every  sitting 
Member  here  to  say  to  these  men,  "All 
right,  you  have  been  held  by  an  injunc- 
tion for  over  a  year  from  any  economic 
sanction  on  the  employer  and  now  this 
Congress  is  going  to  hold  you  up  for 
another  period  of  time — not  just  45  days, 
like  the  President  recommended,  but  for 
81  days,"  and  they  are  going  to  say,  "You 
have  enjoined  us  another  81  days  and 
what  do  we  have  for  that?  Nothing." 

There  is  a  right  In  the  United  States 
for  Americans  to  withhold  their  work 
and  I  do  not  know  what  the  men  will  do 
about  this  on  these  railroads  when  they 
are  faced  with  that,  because  three  times 
before  they  have  had  this  happen  to 
them  and  three  times  before  the  period 
of  time  has  passed  with  no  settlement. 
Management  Is  exactly  where  it  was  at 
the  beginning  and  the  Congress  had  to 
finally  settle  the  dispute. 

So  we  do  not  think  there  is  going  to 
be  any  settlement.  I  cannot  persuade  the 
parties  to  settle,  and  if  some  of  you  can 
persuade  them,  or  If  the  President  coiUd 
persuade  them,  or  anybody  in  the  world 
could  persuade  them,  that  Is  fine.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  they  are  going  to  be 
easily  persuaded. 

There  is  a  problem  that  faces  all  these 
labor  union  leaders.  What  do  they  say 
to  their  men?  What  do  they  say  to  their 
men?  Not  only  because  of  Inflation,  but 
to  the  man  whose  work  is  paid  far  below 
other  men  working  with  them.  The 
other  unions  have  received  wage  in- 
creases in  the  last  year;  and  believe  me 
these  men  in  these  labor  unions  and  the 
men  leading  them  are  not  trying  to  be 
arbitrary.  They  are  under  immense  pres- 


sure and  that  is  what  is  happening  in  this 
industry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCmSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  said  that  we 
should  not  take  economic  sides.  But  Is  it 
not  the  effect  of  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee to  restore  economic  equality — because 
in  the  absence  of  this  amendment,  we 
would  Indeed  be  taking  economic  sides 
by  adopting  this  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment. This  bill  would  prevent  a  strike 
before  March  1, 1971.  Thus,  the  bill,  with- 
out the  amendment  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  railroads  to  continue  getting 
the  services  of  the  railroad  worker  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  bill,  but  the  worker 
could  not  by  law  get  his  fair  share  of 
the  profits.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  provides  that  the  railroads 
shall  get  the  services  and  the  worker  ad- 
ditional pay.  Thus,  we  establish  economic 
parity  instead  of  denying  it  to  one  side 
or  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation,  in 
the  absence  of  the  amendment,  would 
definitely  take  economic  sides  on  behalf 
of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  takes  the  side  of  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  doing  is  taking  away  the  liberties 
of  a  certain  group  of  men  for  a  certahi 
period  of  time,  and  we  are  not  compen- 
sating them  in  any  way.  I  say  this  is  poor 
compensation  for  taking  away  the  lib- 
erties of  those  men  and  their  families 
who  have  to  live  In  this  land  of  ours  and 
whose  children  grow  up  to  be  adults. 
We  must  be  fair  and  recognize  that  it  Is 
more  than  merely  the  workingmen  them- 
selves who  are  Involved.  It  Is  also  the 
famUies  who  are  affected  when  we  say 
we  are  going  to  take  something  away, 
and  we  ought  to  give  something  back  in 
return. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  90,  noes  71. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Staggers 
and  Mr.  Springer. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  93, 
noes  90. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BT   MB.    ECKHABDT 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhakdt: 
Strike  out  all  of  section  l  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"That,  with  respect  to  the  dlqjutea  be- 
tween   United    Transportation    Union,    the 
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Bro^ierhood  of  Railway  Airline  and  Steam- 
Clerics,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Employees  (BRAC),  the  Brotherhood 
&|alntenance  of  Way  Employees;  Hotel  and 
employees  and  Bartenders  Inter- 
Unlon  and  the  carriers  represented 
1  he  National  Railway  Labor  Conference 
the  Eastern,  Western  and  Southeastern 
Conference  Committees  upon  which 
above  unions  served  notice  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  on  May  29,  1969,  Septem- 
1969,  October  15,  1969,  October  20,  1969, 
Octiber  24,  1969  and  November  20,  1969,  the 
pro\  laions  of  the  following  paragraphs  of  the 
Rau|Kray  Labor  Act  (46  U.S.C.  160)  shaU  b« 
or  altered  for  the  p>eriodB  herein- 
set  forth: 
1 )  That  the  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
of  section  10  of  the  Railway  L,abor  Act 
a.S.C.  160)  shall  apply  and  be  extended 
m  additional  period  with  resp>ect  to  the 
dispute,  so  that  no  change,  except  by 
shall  be  made  by  the  caxrlers  rep- 
by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
and  the  Eastern,  Western  and  South- 
Carriers  Conference  Committees  or 
their  employees,  in  the  conditions  out  of 
whii  :h  such  dispute  arose  prior  to  12:01  a.m. 
\iarch  1, 1971. 

)   That  the  following  provisions  be  in 

as  subsections  (b),   (c),  (d)   and  (e) 

^Uon  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45 

Z.    160)    after   12:59   P.M.,   February   28, 

,  untU  12:69,  May  31,  1971,  applicable  to 

disputes  only: 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier 
time  to  loclc  out  any  craft  or  class 

employees,  or  any  segment  of  any  such 

or  craft,  or  in  any  manner  to  diminish 

*  ransportatlon  service  in  consequence  of 

dispute  subject  to  this  Act  unless  such 

is  caused  to  riimintah   such  service 

strike  of  all  or  some  portion  of  its  em- 

5fees. 

( c )  Whenever  any  carrier  has  proposed  a 
chai^  in  agreements  affecting  ratee  of  pay, 
rule  >,  or  working  conditions  In  accordance 
wltl  Section  8  of  this  Act  and  all  procedures 
reqi  Ired  under  this  Act  have  been  exhausted 
Witt  respect  to  such  change,  such  carrier  may 
maie  such  change  effective  without  agree- 
xneqt,  unless  (1)  such  change  was  proposed 

carrier  as  a  counterproposal  for  con- 
ation concurrently  with  a  change  or 
In  such  agreements  proposed  by  a 
ve  of  employees,  in  wtiich  case 
carrier  shall  not  make  such  change  ef- 
ve  except  by  agreement  unless  such  car- 
transportation  service  has  been  Inter- 
by  a  strike  of  the  employees  whoee 
ve  initiated  the  proposed  change 
to  ^hlch  the  carrier  made  such  counierpro- 
poael;  or  (2)  such  change  Is  not  permitted 
by  c  ther  provisions  of  this  Act. 

( d )  Whenever  a  representative  of  em- 
ploy see  has  proposed  a  change  In  agreements 
&ffe<  ting  rates  of  pay.  rules,  or  working  con- 
dlti<  ns  in  accordance  with  Section  6  of  this 
Act  and  all  procedures  reqiUred  under  this 
Act  have  been  exhausted  with  respect  to 
eucl  change,  the  employees  represented  by 
suet  representative  may  selectively  strike 
any  »rrler  or  carriers  to  whom  such  proposal 
was  directed,  without  concurrently  striking 
oth€  r  carriers  to  whom  such  proposal  was  also 
directed  and  who  may  have  been  Jointly  or 

Involved  with  the  struck  car- 

or  carriers  in  the  prevlotis  handling  of 

Uspute  under  this  Act.  For  the  piirpoees 

subsection  a  strike  shall  be  a  "selec- 

strlke  If  not  more  than  three  carriers 

one  of  the  Eastern,  the  Western  or 

Southeastern   Regions  are   concurrently 

and  the  aggregate  revenue  ton  miles 

by  all  carriers  in  any  one  region 

are  concurrently  struck  did  not  in  the 

calendar  year  exceed  forty  percent 

tolal  revenue  ton  mile*  ta-an^xjrted 

carriers  In  such  region  In  such  year. 

(e)  Whenever  a  strike  occurs  on  any 
carr:  sr  such  carrier  and  the  representative 
or  r«  presentatlves  of  the  employees  on  strike 
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shall  arrange  to  provide  transportation  for 
such  persons  and  commodities  to  the  extent 
that  such  transportation  Is  officially  deter- 
mined to  be  essential  to  the  national  safety 
or  health  of  the  United  States. 

"  'The  official  determination  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Such  determination  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  facts  known  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  determination 
shall  be  in  writing,  shall  be  based  on  find- 
ings of  fact  stated  in  the  determination,  and 
shall  be  conclusive  unless  not  made  in  good 
faith  or  made  arbitrarily  or  capriciously.' " 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record.  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  in  anywise  touch 
the  amendment  which  was  Just  put  on 
the  bill.  The  amendment  Just  put  on  the 
bill  added  a  new  section  two.  This 
amendment  would  amend  section  one. 

This  amendment  in  its  first  clause — 
that  is,  under  1 — provides  exactly  the 
same  terms  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  stay  period  until  March  1  as  in  the 
original  resolution.  It  does  not  change 
that  in  any  way. 

What  the  amendment  does  to  change 
the  bill  is  to  add  sm  additional  provision 
in  section  one — in  its  clause  2 — an  addi- 
tional period  of  3  months,  during  which 
period,  after  the  unions  have  been  re- 
quired to  stay  their  actions  for  81  days, 
a  strike  can  be  conducted  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  it  would  be  in  the  truck- 
ing industry  or  in  the  auto  industry  or 
in  any  other  industry. 

I  wish  to  submit  this  point:  Though 
the  Staggers  amendment  created  a  de- 
gree of  balance,  and  I  was  for  it  and  I 
think  it  greatly  improved  the  bill,  this 
amendment  addresses  another  problem. 
If  we  do  not  want  management  and  la- 
bor in  the  railway  industry  to  come  to 
us  again,  we  must  in  some  way  restore 
the  normal  pressures  of  bargaining. 

With  the  Staggers  amendment  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  are  in  effect  during  this 
81  days  and  in  which  the  provisions 
that  the  Board  recommended  for  that 
period  are  in  effect.  But  the  difBcult  dif- 
ferences between  management  and  labor 
wUl  still  not  be  resolved.  Those  differ- 
ences concern  what  Is  in  the  package  in 
succeeding  years.  This  is  where  the  big 
part  of  the  wages  exists. 

Also,  on  the  management  side,  what 
will  be  done  about  the  work  rules? 

There  is  no  incentive  in  the  stay  or- 
der as  it  is  now  written  to  get  manage- 
ment to  be  a  bit  flexible.  I  mean,  we  have 
the  requirement  on  labor  to  be  a  bit  flex- 
ible because  they  cannot  get  their  wage 
desires  unless  they  get  agreement. 

What  we  have  experienced  heretofore 
is  a  situation  in  which  whenever  we  ex- 
tend this  period  of  time  there  is  no 
negotiation.  So  we  are  faced,  at  the  end 
of  that  period  of  time,  with  the  request 
for  another  extension.  We  will  have  it 


here  again  on  March  1  unless  we  restore 
the  normal  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does  as  a 
general  proposition. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  it  does  in 
detail,  what  its  processes  are: 

No.  1:  Some  provisions  say  Just  what 
is  now  written  into  the  Railway  Labor 
Act;  no  party  which  is  not  under  strike 
can  change  its  conditions.  That  is  the 
law  now.  The  carrier  cannot  change 
wages  and  working  conditions  during  the 
term  of  negotiations  when  the  carrier  is 
not  being  struck;  but,  when  a  strike  oc- 
curs against  a  single  carrier,  that  carrier 
can  do  anything  he  wants  to  do  under  my 
amendment.  He  is  then  free  to  engage  in 
the  ordinary  give-and-take  of  collective 
bargaining  which  may  occur  when  a 
strike  is  in  process.  Unless  the  possibility 
of  strike  lies  beliind  the  log  at  some  point 
there  will  be  no  realistic  bargaining,  and 
we  will  be  faced  with  the  same  problem 
at  the  end  of  the  moratorium  period. 

There  is  an  important  limitation  in 
the  amendment:  you  may  not  treat  as  a 
selective  strike  against  carriers,  a  strike 
against  more  than  three  carriers  In  a 
region,  or  those  who  handle  a  greater 
amoimt  than  40  percent  of  the  service 
for  the  region;  and,  very  importantly,  it 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  require  that  those  goods 
that  affect  health  and  safety  must  be 
carried.  They  must  be  carried  even  by 
those  few  railroads  and  those  few  rail- 
road people  who  are  on  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Now,  I  want  the 
Members  to  note  that  this  provision  is 
limited  in  two  ways.  This  is  not  a  per- 
manent change  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  I  think  it  does  little  more  than  re- 
state what  is  the  proper  interpretation 
of  that  act,  but  up  to  now  the  trial  courts 
have  forced  upon  us  a  nationwide  strike. 
This  does  not  force  a  nationwide  strike. 
These  changes  are  limited  to  the  partic- 
ular disputes  here  Involved  and  are  lim- 
ited in  time  to  the  period  of  3  months 
jifter  the  81 -day  stay. 

I  have  heard  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle — and  I  think  there  is  some  basis 
for  the  contention — that  we  ought  to  do 
something  to  prevent  Congress  from  be- 
ing confronted  time  and  time  again  with 
these  problems.  Some  have  said  over 
there  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
comprehensive,  something  other  than 
offer  an  ad  hoc  solution.  I  say  to  all  of 
my  friends  here  on  the  floor  that  I  think 
frequently  an  ad  hoc  solution  is  a  good 
one.  That  is  the  way  the  common  law 
works.  You  have  a  tough  problem  and 
you  try  to  solve  it  through  means  which 
seem  to  work  under  the  circumstances.  If 
It  does  not  work,  you  can  change  it  as 
soon  as  you  come  back.  You  can  change 
it  even  befre  March  1.  That  is  the  reason 
why  you  wrote  the  stay  period  as  81  days, 
to  run  out  on  March  1,  so  that  we  would 
be  back  for  more  than  2  months  by  then. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  I  believe  this 
scheme  will  work,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  work.  It  is  the  one 
thing  in  the  bill  that  differentiates  this 
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bill  from  any  of  the  other  stay  orders 
that  have  been  issued  at  previous  times. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Do  I  understand  your 
amendment  would  set  up  machinery 
where  the  Secretary  could  designate  cer- 
tain materials  as  essential  to  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  and  those  things  would 
have  to  be  moved  even  though  there  was 
a  strike  against  a  railroad  against  ship- 
ment of  general  cargo? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
They  have  to  be. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  what 
you  are  recommending  is  a  selective 
strike  procedure? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  They  would  have  to 
be  moved.  It  is  selective  in  two  ways: 
First,  it  is  selective  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  not  more  than  three  railways  can 
be  struck  in  a  region;  and,  second,  it  is 
selective  in  that  the  strike  could  not  in- 
clude the  refusal  to  move  any  strategic 
materials  or  matters  relating  to  health 
and  safety  which  the  Secretary  thought 
had  to  be  carried.  In  the  Second  World 
War,  I  would  assume  he  would  have  re- 
quired almost  everything  to  be  moved. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  Secretary's 
Judgment  in  determining  what  has  to 
be  moved  be  absolute? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  is  absolute  except 
that  he  is  required  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  this  regard. 

The  ultimate  decision  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nation.  Labor  cannot  affect  it 
and  management  cannot  affect  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  with  this 
concept  how  do  you  retain  the  tradition- 
al leverage  of  economic  pressure  by  the 
working  people  seeking  some  form  of 
solution  to  their  demands?  How  do  you 
preserve  the  leverage  of  economic  pres- 
sure? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Those  pressures 
would  continue  in  existence  because  in 
my  opinion  the  Secretary  could  not  be 
presumed  to  undercut  the  public  Interest 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this 
dispute  the  unions  involved  attempted, 
first,  to  strike  individual  lines,  and  in 
the  memorandum  that  was  testified  to 
yesterday  the  original  strike  was  sched- 
uled against  the  B.  &  O.,  the  C.  &  O.,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  on  September  17, 
1970? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  true.  The 
same  situation  exists  as  when  we  had  the 
shop  craft  dispute. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And,  they  attempted  se- 
lective strikes  so  there  would  not  be  a 
national  emergency  and  collective  bar- 
gaining would  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  the  emergency  situation  we  face 
now? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right.  The 
reason  we  are  constantly  faced  with 
these  problems  is  because  of  the  pattern 
of  nationwide  bargaining  and  the  pat- 
tern of  the  requirement  of  a  nationwide 
strike.  We  have  had  strikes  all  the  time 


in  other  industries  even  as  big  as  the 
telephone  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  done 
with  the  Staggers  amendment?  This  has 
been  done?  We  have  forcibly  arbitrated 
5  percent,  plus  32  cents  per  hour  for 
labor,  in  this  dispute.  We  have  already 
made  that  decision.  We  have  arbitrated 
your  action.  If  that  is  what  you  want  to 
do,  then  continue  with  the  amendment 
which  we  have  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  further  ar- 
bitrate the  dispute. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia?  Labor 
already  now  as  of  this  minute,  provided 
that  the  Senate  accepts  this  and  the 
President  signs  it  into  law — has  already 
gotten  every  single  thing  it  asked  for  be- 
fore our  committee,  every  penny.  There 
Is  not  any  Incentive  on  their  part  what- 
ever to  arbitrate  anything  between  now 
and  March  1.  They  have  already  got  it. 
This  amendment  puts  it  in  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  quid  pro  quo 
on  the  other  side  is  rules.  Why  should 
they  arbitrate  rules?  Why  in  the  world, 
if  I  represented  labor,  would  I  arbitrate 
rules,  when  I  have  already  gotten  ex- 
actly what  they  asked  for  before  our 
committee  and  said  that  they  want  now? 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  going  to  ar- 
bitrate labor  disputes  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House — you  started  it  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  you  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening when  you  do  a  thing  like  this.  If 
I  were  a  labor  leader  I  would  not  ar- 
bitrate imder  any  circumstances  between 
now  and  March  1. 1  have  got  every  single 
thing  that  I  asked  for  before  our  com- 
mittee yesterday  and  management  has 
not  gotten  one  single  thing. 

Management  has  not  gotten  one  single 
thing.  This  is  the  danger  that  I  pointed 
out  before  of  us  getting  into  this  matter 
when  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  two  dis- 
putants to  work  out  their  problems.  If 
they  cannot,  they  can  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  we  will  come  up  with  legis- 
lation as  we  did  before. 

So  you  have  already  legislated,  may  I 
say,  away  any  chances  in  my  opinion  of 
any  arbitration  in  this  matter  between 
now  and  March  1.  This  has  already  been 
done,  and  if  you  want  to  further  upset 
this,  in  their  favor,  then  take  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
put  it  into  effect,  and  you  will  have  given 
them  another  arm  which  they  can  use 
Immediately. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  overcome  a  court  de- 
cision which  forbids  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  put  Into  this 
resolution. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  as  of  this 
moment.  I  assume  there  will  be  other 
amendments  off\ired  here  by  those  who 
are  representing  that  i)art  of  the  spec- 
trum of  this  dispute  in  the  hope  of  using 
some  kind  of  legislative  force  upon  man- 
agement to  further  retreat,  and  to  give 


labor  more  of  what  they  want  after 
March  1.  They  have  already  gotten 
everything  up  to  March  1,  but  now  you 
are  using  this  to  force  management  to 
give  them  what  they  want  between 
MEurch  1  and  January  1  of  1973. 

If  everybody  understands  clearly  what 
they  are  doing,  and  they  want  to  vote 
that  way,  that  certainly  is  the  decision  of 
this  House,  and  I  will  abide  by  it,  but 
I  want  to  be  sure  everyone  understands 
exactly  what  is  being  accomplished  by 
this  amendment,  and  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  the  chairman  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  be  very  certsdn 
to  put  this  in  perspective  as  to  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  we  are  voting  on. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man granted  only  13.5  percent.  This  was 
for  the  past  year,  when  the  men  have 
been  enjoined  and  prevented  from  doing 
anything  In  terms  of  exercising  any 
rights  against  management.  It  is  pay- 
ment only  for  the  past. 

What  is  to  be  negotiated  during  the 
next  81  days  is  the  rest  of  the  package — 
and  incidentally,  the  wage  package  and 
the  work  rule  proposals  which  are  only 
guidelines,  have  been  agreed  to  by  man- 
agement, so  that  what  we  have  remain- 
ing is  the  rest  of  the  37-percent  package 
which  management  had  agreed  to  over 
the  next  3-year  period,  and  the  work 
rules. 

The  men  will  end  this  period  of  the 
injunction  by  having  been  paid  for  the 
period  of  time  they  have  been  enjoined. 
So,  first,  I  want  that  to  be  clear.  Sec- 
ond, the  pattern  of  these  disputes  In 
the  past  has  been  that  management, 
once  having  taken  a  position  on  an 
emergency  board — and  they  have  taJcen 
such  a  position  In  this  dispute — refuses 
to  negotiate  further.  What  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  attempts  to  do 
is  to  have  the  parties  complete  the  col- 
lective bargaining  without  a  national 
emergency  strike. 

Now,  that  can  be  done.  If  it  is  done, 
the  individual  lines  could  be  struck.  For 
example,  if  labor  was  to  strike  the  three 
lines  that  they  proposed  on  September 
15,  1970.  the  pattern  can  be  established 
between  those  lines  and  their  union  as 
to  what  the  collective  bargaining  system 
should  be  in  the  country  both  as  to  cer- 
tain work  rules  and  money,  and  yet  the 
goods  in  the  United  States  can  move 
over  the  alternative  routes. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  at  an  historic  point 
In  management  relations,  and  if  we  go 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  we 
can  try  to  save  collective  bargaining  for 
both  sides,  let  them  have  their  economic 
weapons,  and  make  their  own  solutions. 
I  think  this  is  what  we  all  profess  to 
believe  in. 

If  we  do  not.  If  we  do  not  accept  such 
an  approach,  even  now,  or  In  81  days 
then,  gentlemen,  we  will  follow  the  pat- 
tern that  has  been  followed  In  this  re- 
spect since  1963,  which  is  congressional 
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arbitration  for  each  one  of  these  dis- 
putes. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
IlinoLs  that  this  has  been  the  pattern. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  dispute 
hEis  been  created  by  management.  This 
n.eans  that  if  we  continue  this  pattern 
tliat  in  81  days  we  will  come  back  and. 
y  s,  have  to  establish  a  Wage  Board  or 
s(  >me  other  set  of  specialized  findings  to 
a  ttle  the  dispute. 

The  problem  with  this,  and  it  was  ex- 
p  ained  to  us  very  carefully  last  night,  is 
tiat  these  Wage  Board  recommenda- 
ti  ons  do  not  settle  disputes  on  Items  such 
a  1  work  rules.  The  parties  will  still  have 
t<  do  so.  So  I  hope  the  amendment  of- 
f(  red  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
E  :kh,^rdt  I  will  be  agreed  to  because  what 
it  would  do  is  to  keep  from  having  to 
c(  me  back  in  81  days  and  arbitrate  this 
d  spute.  This  is  an  amendment  that  is 
s<  parate  from  what  the  chairman  has  al- 
n  ady  placed  in  as  an  amendment  to  this 
b;  11.  And  believe  me  the  men  having  fu- 
tire  wages  that  are  still  in  dispute  and 
wjrking  rules  that  are  still  in  dispute 
g;  ves  plenty  of  incentive  for  the  working 
men  of  these  railroads  to  come  to  a  de- 
ci  iion  and  try  to  settle  the  matter.  And 
al  1  we  want  is  that  both  sides  have  this 
pi  essure  put  on  them  so  they  will  settle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
w  11  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  SPHmcERK 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  With  reference  to  one 
thing  that  was  said  by  the  gentleman 
frjm  Washington,  this  wUl  not  in  any 
w  ly  prevent  us  from  coming  back  here 
or  March  1,  In  my  opinion,  and  we  will 
b<  back  here  on  March  1.  with  this  bill 
because  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
se  ttlement,  I  can  tell  you,  by  virtue  of  the 
SI  aggers  amendment — there  will  not  be 
ai  y  settlement.  I  think  I  can  assure  this 
H  )use  that  we  will  be  back  on  March  1 
wth  the  Johnson  legislation  of  3  years 
a(o. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to 
tace  the  floor  at  this  time  but  I  would 
Hie  to  do  so  to  address  a  question  or 
tw  0  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Sr  RiNGiR) .  I  was  struck  by  the  statement 
h€  made  on  this  amendment  because 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  devoted  most 
of  his  arguments  to  criticizing  the 
amendment  just  adopted  that  was  of- 
fe  ed  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers'. 

3o  far  as  the  amendment  now  pend- 
In  r.  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Nj.  Eckhardt)  is  concerned,  I  noted 
th  It  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not 
crticize  in  any  substantive  way  the  po- 
vii  ion  that  a  limited  strike  should  be  per- 
m  tted — a  strike  against  one,  two,  or 
th  ee  railroads.  He  did  say  that  this 
wculd  overrule  a  court  decision.  But  he 
di<  not  say  that  this  type  of  limited 
«ti  ike  was  bad  in  itself. 

ie  did  not  say  that  such  a  limited 
stjike  would  create  a  national  emer- 
gency such  as  a  general  strike  creates. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
f  n  m  ULinois  whether  in  his  view  a  pro- 
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vision  which  permits  a  limited  strike 
against  one,  two,  or  three  railroads  is  a 
bad  thing,  as  a  way  of  giving  to  labor  its 
basic  right  of  collective  bargaining  with- 
out creating  the  sort  of  national  emer- 
gency that  we  are  now  confronted  with. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Sprinoer)  . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  give  you  a  good 
example  of  what  happened  in  a  case  in 
September  of  1969  when  they  struck 
American  and  Pan  Am  in  those  2  busiest 
months  and  they  kept  them  on  the 
ground. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  CAB  came 
to  me  and  said  that  the  settlement  was 
going  to  be  48  percent.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve it — 48  percent  for  3  years  or  in  other 
words  16-point-something  percent  per 
year.  They  had  to  do  it.  So  I  had  them  in 
and  they  said,  "Congressman,  there  was 
nothing  else  we  could  do,  we  had  to 
surrender." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  speaking  on  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  wiU  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  I  would  like  to  say  that  what 
the  gentleman  seems  to  be  saying  is  that 
this  is  an  effective  tactic  for  organized 
labor  to  take.  I  am  not  opposed  to  orga- 
nized labor  having  effective  tactics  in  its 
quiver  of  arrows.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  the  kind  of  general  strike  which 
creates  a  national  emergency  which  is 
intolerable.  But  the  gentleman  has  not 
said  that  from  the  national  economy 
point  of  view  a  limited  strike  is  intoler- 
able. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  it  does.  It  Is 
exactly  what  I  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  made  our  argument 
for  us  perfectly,  because  that  strike  was 
settled  between  the  parties  and  did  not 
come  back  to  this  Congress.  If  you  want 
to  do  away  with  collective  bargaining, 
let  us  do  away  with  it  across  the  board 
in  all  industries  and  not  put  It  only  on 
this  one.  I  think  the  gentleman's  point 
was  beautifully  made.  The  1969  airlines 
strike  was  settled  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  which  is 
handling  this  bill,  but  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Labor  Committee,  and  I  do  have  a 
very  profound  interest  in  what  happens 
with  relation  to  the  entire  labor  force 
throughout  the  country  when  you  have 
a  work  stoppage  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try. 


I  remember  an  occasion  some  9  years 
ago — I  believe  that  is  correct,  9  years 
ago— when  President  Kennedy  invited 
a  group  of  us  as  members  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee  and  a  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  White  House  and  at  that  time  un- 
veiled legislation  that  he  believed  was 
needed  to  avoid  a  nationwide  stoppage  in 
the  railroad  industry  at  that  time. 

We  have  been  here  now — and  I  believe 
my  memory  serves  me  right — five  differ- 
ent times  trying  to  avoid  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike,  and  each  time  it  has  been 
on  a  kind  of  helter-skelter  basis.  I  re- 
member President  Kennedy  telling  those 
of  us  who  were  at  that  meeting  that  that 
legislation  was  not  the  best  way  of  re- 
solving the  problem,  but  it  was  the  best 
he  could  offer.  So  far  as  I  know— and 
I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment— so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  come  here  with  a  bill 
and  an  amendment  that  can  build  in  a 
system  for  putting  these  railroads  back 
into  some  semblance  of  order. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Most  man- 
agements of  America's  railroads  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  rot  that  has 
come  out  of  the  New  York  Central  expo- 
sures and  the  various  other  scandals 
around  the  country  make  it  eminently 
clear  that  the  railroads  have  not  always 
acted  in  good  faith  as  far  as  their  work- 
ers or  their  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned. As  I  understand  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  he 
now  proposes  meaningful  machinery  for 
settling  these  disputes.  He  would  set  up 
the  machinery  for  collective  bargaining. 
But  he  would  also  set  up  machinery  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  country 
against  a  nationwide  stoppage  of  ship- 
ment of  essential  goods  and  services. 

I  know  what  will  happen  when  the 
railroads  go  on  strike  tomorrow.  You 
know  what  will  happen,  too.  The  ma- 
chinery that  the  gentleman  proposes 
here  does  permit  selective  strikes,  it  does 
protect  the  public  interest  in  moving 
vital  goods  and  services,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity once  and  for  all  to  get  this  dis- 
pute out  of  the  Congress  and  on  the 
bargaining  table  where  it  belongs  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  railroads. 

In  a  moment  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, because  that  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand his  amendment  and  If  indeed  I 
understand  It  correctly,  I  think  he  has 
made  a  monumental  contribution  here 
today  to  bringing  this  dispute  to  a  con- 
clusion after  we  have  been  here  time  and 
time  again  legislating  on  temporary 
legislation. 

We  always  come  back.  As  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  said,  you  will  be  back  here 
in  March  again.  You  will  be  back  In  June. 
You  will  be  back  here  again  later  this 
year.  As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  does 
set  up  legislation  for  finally  bringing 
some  meaningful  collective  bargaining 
to  the  railroad  industry.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  The  gentleman  does  not  need  to 
yield  to  me,  for  he  has  said  it  far  better 
than  I  could  have. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  some  very  good  informa- 
tion in  it  and  has  some  very  good  points 
in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  this 
is  a  topic  on  which  we  need  hearings 
and  thorough  discussion. 

I  have  confidence  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  when  this  Congress  recon- 
venes, as  we  will  in  January,  will  make 
this  one  of  our  first  orders  of  business. 
But  for  us  to  incorporate  in  this  resolu- 
tion today  such  a  broad  all-encompass- 
dng  amendment  as  is  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas — and  I  was  in 
the  committee  meeting  this  morning, 
and  I  heard  it  read  at  that  time,  and 
though  I  have  also  been  here  this  after- 
noon which  I  am  still  not  certain  what 
it  does — would  be,  I  think,  a  mistake.  It 
is  a  bad  legislative  process,  and  I  urge 
Members  not  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KUYKIENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  in 
stating  that  certainly  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  given  some  thought  to 
this  amendment.  An  amendment  that  is 
as  sweeping  as  this  certainly  took  some 
thought.  But  I  think  all  of  the  testimony 
of  today  has  pointed  out  that  three  or 
four  Presidents  have  struggled  with  this, 
and  the  chairmen  of  committees  have 
struggled  to  work  out  this  problem.  So 
let  us  not  be  misled  that  one  member  of 
the  committee  In  a  very  few  days  has 
written  an  amendment  to  take  care  of 
the  situation.  If  we  vote  for  it,  we  vote 
for  it  without  any  testimony  whatsoever. 
It  is  something  with  which  this  commit- 
tee has  been  struggling  for  many  years, 
and  which  Presidents  have  been  strug- 
gling with  for  many  years.  What  It  does, 
in  essence,  is  give  the  powerful  labor 
unions  an  opportunity  to  pick  off  the 
weak  railroads  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
there  were  11  members  of  the  committee 
who  thought  this  was  wise.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  approach  the  situation  some- 
what tentatively,  and  the  legislation  is 
written  that  way. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  It  may 
well  be  wise,  but  I  was  there  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  did  not  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  apprise  myself  of  all  the  terms 
and  conditions.  I  believe  the  amendment 
consisted  of  3  or  4  pages.  It  is  something 
which  should  be  subjected  completely  to 
hearings  and  should  be  investigated 
thoroughly.  That  is  the  basis  on  which 
I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  those  who  are 
listening  would  take  this  amendment  and 
read  it.  I  sat  in  the  committee  this  mom- 
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ing  when  it  was  read  and  beaten— I  be- 
lieve by  2  to  1.  I  believe  there  were  11 
votes  for  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order:  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
I  believe  the  gentleman  has  already 
spoken  once  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  the  Members  who  are  lawyers  I  hope 
will  take  the  amendment  and  read  it 
thoroughly.  As  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  committee  this  morning, 
he  is  a  wise  lawyer  and  a  good  lawyer 
and  a  very  clever  lawyer.  But  I  cannot 
understand  this  amendment.  If  a  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  can  explain  it  to  me.  I 
would  welcome  that.  I  tried  this  morning 
and  could  not  get  an  explanation,  except 
what  the  gentleman  told  me  he  thought 
this  meant.  I  do  not  read  into  it  what 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
drew  up  this  amendment  or  whether 
somebody  else  did.  I  will  give  him  credit 
Maybe  he  did  draw  It  up,  but  It  does  not 
sound  to  me  like  anything  that  anyone 
I  know  around  here  could  draw  up. 
There  Is  paragraph  after  paragraph  in 
It  that  I  cannot  understand,  although  the 
gentleman  has  explained  what  it  means. 
I  am  not  impugning  the  gentleman's  good 
faith  in  any  way.  I  want  Members  to 
understand  that,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  amendment,  and  I  know  there 
are  other  Members  who  cannot  under- 
stand It  by  reading  it. 

I  think  I  am  a  fair  country  lawyer,  and 
I  cannot  understand  what  the  amend- 
ment means.  It  is  indeed  a  tremendously 
complicated  matter  of  four  pages,  with 
references  to  various  numbers  and  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Railway  Act,  which  I  cannot  com- 
prehend myself.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  matter  to  try  to  imdertake  to 
pass  this  amendment  today,  because  I 
have  great  hesitancy  in  believing  that  all 
that  is  in  the  amendment  Is  what  the 
gentleman  said  Is  In  It. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  I  had  another  5 
minutes  I  should  not  ask  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  explain  it,  but  I  should  try  to 
do  it  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  48, 
noes  114. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  first  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  what  the  Pepper 
amendment  in  1967 — June  15,  was  when 


legislation  of  similar  character  to  this 
today  was  before  the  House. 

My  able  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Illmois  (Mr.  Springer),  I  know,  has  not 
reviewed  the  Record  recentJy  or  he 
would  not  have  stated  that  the  Pepper 
amendment  was  the  same  as  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  before  adoption  of 
the  Staggers  amendment. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  12,  page  15925,  my  amendment 
was  read.  This  is  the  way  it  was  read  by 
the  Clerk: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pxpfeb-  On 
page  4.  strike  out  line  25  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  Uno  24 
on  page  5,  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion accordingly. 

Then  I  made  a  brief  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment.  I  believe 
this  paragraph  would  suflBce  to  clarify  it- 
I  quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  preserves 
in  Its  entirety  the  resolution  which  we  are 
considering  today,  but  would  strike  from 
that  resolution  all  of  section  5.  That  Is 
the  compulsory  arbitration  section  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  able  gentleman  will 
recall  that  the  resolution  then  before  the 
House  in  section  5  made  binding  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board  which  was 
provided  for  in  that  resolution.  My 
amendment  eliminated  the  binding  ef- 
fect of  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
and  left  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  to  be  considered  by  the  public  and 
by  management  and  by  labor.  It  did  not 
become  effective  by  provision  of  law,  by 
the  elimination  of  that  section  5. 

I  just  wanted  to  state  that  I  am  sure 
my  friend  was  inadvertently  In  error. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Insofar  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  statement  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  essentially  true.  I  do  think 
that  the  ultimate  effect  was  simply  to 
take  out  the  binding  part  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, which  was  to  throw  the  two  parties 
back  into  arbitration  again.  That  Is  all 
it  did.  It  is  my  recollection  the  gentleman 
had  a  time  limit,  however,  on  the  time 
which  they  could  have. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No;  it  was  open.  My 
amendment  left  it  open  to  management 
and  labor  and  to  the  public  to  consider 
with  what  weight  they  might  tend  to 
give  it  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board,  but  it  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
law,  as  the  resolution  would  have  had 
but  for  the  effect  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  stand  corrected, 
then.  But  I  think  the  effect  was  merely 
to  postpone  it.  They  did  not  take  it  out. 
but  they  did  leave  it  to  the  two  parties. 
To  that  extent  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
also  to  add  this  observation.  Since  1963, 
we  have  had  four  instances  of  this  sort 
of  resolution  which  is  before  us  today. 
Had  we  not  done  what  we  have  done 
today  In  adopting  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment, we  would  have  many  more.  Ob- 
viously a  pattern  was  appearing  that 
when  there  was  a  dispute  between  labor 
and  management  in  the  railroad  In- 
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{kU  that  mEinagement  had  to  do 

to  stand  by  it*  own  determined  oppo- 

to  whatever  the  demands  of  labor 

be  with  the  assurance  predicated 

^veral  precedents  in  this  Congress 

the  Congress  would  not  let  labor 

.  As  the  able  gentleman  from  West 

(Mr.  Staggers)  said  earlier  to- 

we  would  take  away  the  only  positive 

of  economic  force  that  labor  has. 

efore,  management  had  the  incen- 

and  the  encouragement  not  to  make 

nany  concessions,  because  they  be- 

Congress  would  come  to  their  side 

not  let  labor  use  its  economic  power 

riking.  Today  in  the  adoption  of  the 

offered  by  the  able  gentleman 

West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 

we  did  what  the  axioms  of 

y  require  of  a  man  who  comes  into 

cc(urt  of  equity.  They  require  that  he 

seeks  equity  must  do  equity.  And 

he  who  comes  into  a  court  of  equity 

come  with  clean  hands.  The  word 

go  out  from  this  House  that  from 

we  are  not  going  to  stop  labor 

striking    without    requiring    that 

make  concessions  that  will 

fair   consideration   to   labor's   de- 

What  we  did  today,  therefore.  I 

,  will  diminish  the  number  of  cases 

sort  which  will  come  before  Con- 

,  Ijecause  if  management  knows  that 

henceforth  is  going  to  demand 

they  do  equity  as  they  seek  it,  then 

will  be  more  agreeable  to  finding 

means  of  settling  these  disputes 

sincere  collective  bargaining. 
CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
rises. 
Aitcordlngly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Speaker  ha\1ng  resimied  the  chair. 
Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
>f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
Jnion.  reported  that  that  Committee 
had  under  consideration  the  joint 
ution    'H.J.   Res.   1413)    to  provide 
temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
with  respect  to  the  current  rail- 
labor-management  dispute,  pursu- 
to  House  Resolution   1300,  he  re- 
the  joint  resolution  bswik  to  the 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 
SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
question   is   ordered, 
a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mar  d  a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Staf  gers  amendment. 

T  le  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  imendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

Tie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ar  lendment :  Add  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
the  following: 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section 
Is  joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of 
nployees  who  are  subject  to  the  first  sec- 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  Increased  by 
pe^ent  effective  as  of  January  1.  1970,  and 
cents  per  hour  effective  as  of  Novem- 
1970.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  pre- 
any  change  made  by  agreement  in  the 
In  rates  of  pay  provided  pursuant 
to  tlils  section." 


Tie 


SPEAKER.   The  question   is  on 
amendment. 

question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spetker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peal ed  to  have  it. 


Tie 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr. 
Springer. 

PABLUMENTART  IKQVIRIES 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  know  what  we  are  voting  on.  It  is 
the  Staggers  amendment;  is  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
permitted  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  amendment?  Can  I  demand  a  roll- 
call  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  rollcall  vote  demand 
is  in  order  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  demands  a  vote  by  a  call 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  which  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  in  order 
after  a  vote  by  tellers  has  been  ordered 
to  demand  a  rollcall  vote  after  the 
Speaker  has  announced  that  a  teller  vote 
had  been  ordered? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  demand  for  a  rollcall  vote  be- 
fore the  tellers  have  taken  their  place 
and  the  beginning  of  the  vote  by  tellers 
would  be  in  order. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  de- 
mands the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  203,  nays  184,  not  voting  47, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3921 
YEAS— 203 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bevin 
BlaggI 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collins.  111. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 


Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dtggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
GrUBn 
GrllBths 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Harrington 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hoi!  field 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KjTOS 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Madden 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoUohan 


Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Murphy,  111. 

Mxirphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

OttLnger 

Piitman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

RaUsback 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brovm.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Ooughltn 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dans,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Edwetrds,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Each 
Eshleman 


Randall 
Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

NATS— 184 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gallflanakis 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg.  ■ 

Gross 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Land  grebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mize 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Mosher 


Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Rhodes 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wjrman 

Zion 
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NOT  VOTINa — 47 


Abbitt 

Anderson,  m. 
AspinaU 
Boiling 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Daddarlo 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Edwards.  La. 


Gettys 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Grover 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hunt 

Kee 

King 

Langen 

Long,  La. 

Mcculloch 

McKneally 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mayns 
Mesklll 
Mlnshall 
Morton 
Moss 
O'Konski 
Pollock 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Purcell 


Reifel  Stephens  Waggonner 

Rivers  Thompson,  N.J.  Waldie 

Roudebush  Wiggins 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Reifel  with  Mr.  Qrover. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hunt. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Moss  vrtth  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Pxircell  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
McCtUloch. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McECneally. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Asplnall  vrtth  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment:  On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out 
"February  17"  and  insert  "March  1". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  220,  nays  167,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3931 
YEAS— 220 


Abernethy 

Clark 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Adams 

Collins,  lU. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Addabbo 

Colmer 

Gallfianakls 

Albert 

Conyers 

Gallagher 

Alexander 

Corbett 

Oarmatz 

Anderson, 

Corman 

Gaydos 

Calif. 

Coughlln 

Glalmo 

Anderson, 

Culver 

Gibbons 

Tenn. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Gonzalez 

Annunzlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ashley 

Davis,  Wis. 

Grlffln 

Baring 

de  la  Oarza 

Onfflths 

BeaU,  Md. 

Delaney 

Gude 

Bennett 

Dellenback 

Hagan 

Bevlll 

Dlggs 

Haley 

BlaggI 

Donohue 

Halpem 

Blester 

Downing 

Hamilton 

Blanton 

Duncan 

Hanley 

Blatnlk 

Dwyer 

Hansen,  Wash 

Boggs 

Eckhardt 

Harsha 

Boland 

Edmondson 

Hastings 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hathaway 

Brasco 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hays 

Brlnkley 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hubert 

Brooks 

Pall  on 

Heckler,  Mass. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Farbstein 

Henderson 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Pascell 

Hicks 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Pelghan 

Hogan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Pish 

Horton 

Caffery 

Flood 

Howard 

Carey 

Flowers 

Hull 

Carney 

Flynt 

Hungate 

Carter 

Foley 

Ichord 

Casey 

Fountain 

Jarman 

Celler 

Fraser 

Jones,  Ala. 

Chappell 

Frledel 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

Mahon 

Mann 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif, 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
CabeU 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH, 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dorn 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 


Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Podell 

Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

NATS— 167 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Foreman 
Porsythe 
Frellngbuysen 
Prey 
Puqua 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Michel 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Mosher 
Myers 


,  CalU. 
Pa. 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Roblson 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

SchmltB 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stokes 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Ware 

Watson 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

wnuams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Abbitt 

Anderson,  111. 
Asplnall 
Boiling 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burton,  Utah 


Button 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Dent 


Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Oettys 

GUbert 

Gray 

Grover 


Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Himt 
Kee 

King 
Langen 
Mcculloch 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


MacGregor 

Mayne 

Mesklll 

KUnshaU 

Morton 

Moss 

O'Konski 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 


Purcell 

ReUel 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Stephens 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wiggins 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hunt. 

Mr.  Reifel  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  CoHlns 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McKneaUy. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  AspinaU  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Messrs.  TAFT,  BINGHAM,  BURKE  of 
Massachusetts,  and  NIX  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   FOREIGN   ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  19911)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TRX  comnrnx  or  thx  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJl.  19911,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Hlinols  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
Morgan)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemtm 
from  Pennsylvsinia  (Mr.  Morgan). 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  19911  provides  au- 
thorization for  a  total  amoimt  of  $550 
million  for  foreign  aid.  The  bUl  increases 
three  of  the  authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  on  the  30th  of  next  June. 

The  authorization  for  supporting  as- 
sistance is  increased  by  $195  million.  The 
authorization  for  military  assistance  Is 
Increased  by  $340  million,  and  the  au- 
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us 


for  the  contingency  fund  Is 

by  $15  million.  **. 

Chairman,  there  is  one  very  sig- 

difference  between  the  bill  be- 

this  afternoon  and  other  foreign 

luthorization  requests  which  have 

presented  to  the  Congress  during 

20  years. 

bill  does  not  provide  funds  to 

long-range    development    pro- 

.  It  is  directed  toward  serious  and 

problems  that  confront  us  in  only 

countries. 

problems   cannot   be    avoided, 
have  to  be  faced.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
the  money  which  this  bill  author- 
these  problems  wiU  not  go  away. 
1  elieve,  and  most  of  the  members  of 
[Tommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be- 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  these 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
e  to  carry  forward  the  opera- 
which  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
would  finance. 

the  problem  we  face  in  Cam- 

The  new  Government  of  Cam- 

and  the  people  of  Cambodia  have 

rather  impressive  and  somewhat 

determination   to   fight   the 

Vietnamese  forces  that  have  in- 

their  country. 

were  many  people  in  the  United 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  who 
believe  that  the  people  of  Cam- 
had  either  the  determination  or 
apability  to  resist  an  invasion, 
the  situation  in  Cambodia  is 
and  if  the  Communists  from 
Vietnam  increase  their  pressure 
situation  may  deteriorate,  the  fact 
the  Cambodian  Army  is  doing 
than  most  of  us  expected. 
Cambodian  military  has  increased 
some  40,000  just  before  the  Com- 
st   invasion   in   April   1970   to   ap- 
\   150,000  at  the  present  time, 
force  Is  to  be  combat  effective, 
s  to  continue  to  fight,  it  must  have 
and  equipment.  As  the  military 
increase,     however,     the 
available  are  decreasing. 
I  know  that  all  of  us  have  in 
the  argument  that  If  we  supply 
nillion  of  additional  military  aid 
Cpmbodia  and  $70  million  of  eco- 
assistance,  which  funds  are  in- 
in   this   authorization,   we   will 
5urselves  Involved  In  another  Vlet- 
with  U.S.  gro'ond  forces  going  in 
out  the  Cambodians  when  they 
nto  trouble  and  with  the   United 
finding  itself  committed  to  5up- 
the   Government   of  Cambodia. 

President,  the  Secretary  of  State 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  all   say 

they  intend  to  avoid  getting  the 

States    entangled    in    another 

and   the   programs   provided 

this  bill  are  designed  with  that 

In  view. 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  De- 
have  assured  the  committee  that 
do  not  intend  to  send  U.S.  ground 
into  Cambodia  and  that  they  are 
doing  to  send  U5.  military  advisers 
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Ou  r  military  people  recognize,  and  the 
comn  littee  agrees,  that  there  will  have  to 
be  .seme  sort  of  U.S.  logistics  team  in 
Camlodia  to  make  sure  that  the  am- 
munition and  other  military  equipment 


gets  to  the  proper  destinations  and  that 
it  is  properly  stored. 

We  are  assured,  however,  that  U.S. 
mihtary  personnel  will  not  become  any 
more  deeply  involved  than  that. 

Now  there  are  some  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  if  we  undertake  even  a  limited 
operation  in  Cambodia,  we  cannot  avoid 
going  the  rest  of  the  way;  and  that  the 
Congress  should  put  a  stop  to  it  right 
now. 

But,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  a  while 
ago.  We  have  a  problem  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  bringing  them  home  as 
fast  as  we  can  without  betraying  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  whom  we  have 
encouraged  to  fight;  165,000  to  date  and 
another  100,000  before  end  of  fiscal  year. 

We  do  not  Icnow  whether  the  people 
of  Cambodia,  even  with  the  guns  and 
ammunition  we  supply,  can  defend  their 
coimtry  against  the  forces  from  North 
Vietnam. 

We  believe,  however,  that  if  the  Cam- 
bodian forces  put  up  a  good  fight,  it  will 
save  American  lives  and  speed  up  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  Most  of  us  on 
the  committee,  and.  I  firmly  believe,  most 
of  us  in  the  Congress  think  that  spend- 
ing U.S.  funds  for  this  purpose  is  a  good 
investment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  from 
Cambodia  to  Korea.  The  authorization 
in  this  bill  includes  $150  million  to  mod- 
ernize the  armed  forces  of  Korea.  It  also 
authorizes  the  transfer  to  Korea  of  the 
equipment  now  being  utilized  by 
U.S.  forces  that  have  been  or  wUl  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea;  20,000 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  is  another  case  where  we  face  a 
serious  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  willing 
to  abandon  the  people  of  South  Korea  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Commu- 
nist world.  Too  many  American  boys  died 
there,  and  the  Koreans  themselves  put 
up  such  a  good  fight  that  we  cannot  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  to  the  United 
States  what  happens  in  Korea. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  reduce 
our  own  Armed  Forcej  and  bring  home  as 
many  American  boys  serving  overseas  as 
possible. 

We  believe  that  the  Koreans  can  take 
over  some  of  the  defense  responsibility 
from  U.S.  forces  if  we  provide  them  with 
more  sophisticated  and  more  up-to-date 
equipment.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  good  soldiers,  and  they  are  well 
trained. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of 
Korea  were  very  much  alarmed  when 
they  first  heard  that  the  United  States 
was  considering  bringing  some  of  our 
forces  home.  They  feared  that  we  were 
abandoning  them.  So  that  the  Congress 
by  approving  the  authorizations  to  im- 
prove the  equipment  of  the  Korean 
forces  accomplishes  two  things:  In  the 
first  place,  we  increase  the  fighting  ca- 
pability of  these  forces  so  that  we  can 
reduce  our  forces  in  Korea:  and,  second, 
and  perhaps  just  as  important,  the  Ko- 
rean people  will  interpret  this  action  by 
the  Congress  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
them  and  an  assurance  that  they  still 
have  our  support. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Congress  is 
not  willing  to  authorize  these  funds  for 


Korea,  the  United  States  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  major  problem.  Shall  we 
continue  to  pull  out  our  troops  or  shall 
we  accept  the  consequences  of  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  capability  for  de- 
fending South  Korea? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  amounts  of 
money  in  this  bill  are  scheduled  for 
Cambodia  and  Korea,  to  wtiich  I  have 
referred. 

In  addition,  funds  are  included  for 
small  military  assistance  programs  for 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Indonesia. 

The  bill  provides  $30  million  for  Jor- 
dan and  $5  million  for  Lebanon.  In  both 
of  these  countries,  the  governments  are 
trying  to  keep  the  Palestinian  guerrillas 
from  taking  over.  There  was  severe  fight- 
ing in  Jordan  between  the  army  and  the 
guerrillas  last  summer,  and  the  Govern- 
ment forces  lost  a  lot  of  equipment. 

The  existence  of  moderate,  stable  Gov- 
ernments in  Jordan  and  Lebanon  are  im- 
portant to  the  achievement  of  a  lasting 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  And, 
while  both  the  Governments  of  Jordan 
and  Lebanon  are  unfriendly  to  Israel, 
their  continued  existence  is  in  Israel's 
best  interests.  For,  if  the  present  govern- 
ments were  to  be  taken  over  by  radical 
guerrilla  elements,  the  chances  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  would  be  more  seri-i 
ously  Impaired  than  they  already  are. 

The  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive in  the  Middle  East  is  lasting  peace. 
It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  it  is  also 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  help  those  governments  In  their  efforts 
to  help  themselves. 

The  bill  also  includes  $3  million  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Indonesia.  The  present 
Government  of  Indonesia  is  strongly 
anti-Communist  and  Is  trying  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  all  parts  of  its  scat- 
tered island  area.  The  additional  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  are  to  make  available 
some  more  patrol  boats,  small  aircraft, 
and  other  transportation  and  commimi- 
cation  equipment  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment In  maintaining  internal  security. 

The  bill  provides  $65  million  of  addi- 
tional economic  assistance  to  Vietnam. 
Military  assistance  to  Vietnam  is  funded 
from  Defense  Dei^artment  appropria- 
tions, and  there  are  no  military  assist- 
ance funds  for  Vietnam  in  this  bill. 

Economic  aid  of  $50  million  is  to 
finance  commodity  imports.  Vietnam  has 
always  paid  for  more  commercial  imports 
with  its  own  foreign  exchange  than  were 
financed  by  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 
As  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam 
is  reduced,  the  expenditures  we  make  to 
maintain  them  and  the  money  the  troops 
themselves  spend  goes  down.  This  has  re- 
duced the  dollar  exchange  available  to 
the  Government,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  finance  additional 
commodity  imports. 

An  additional  $15  million  wiU  be  used  to 
implement  the  land  reform  program  in 
Vietnam  which  has  been  accelerated  as  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  this  spring 
by  the  Vietnamese  Legislature.  While  this 
contribution  will  finance  commodity  im- 
ports, the  local  currency  proceeds  will 
assist  the  Vietnamese  Government  In 
meeting  the  Initial  piaster  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  provision  in 
this  bill  that  is  not  directly  related  to  our 
national  security  is  an  authorization  of 
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an  increase  of  $15  million  in  the  con- 
tingency fund. 

The  committee  in  the  last  foreign  aid 
bill  authorized  $15  million  for  the  con- 
tingency fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
Most  of  that  money  was  allocated  before 
the  cyclone  and  tidal  wave  struck  East 
Pakistan  last  month. 

The  contingency  fund  exists  to  enabI6 
us  to  take  care  of  unforeseen  problems. 
No  one  ever  knows  in  advance  what  is  the 
right  amount  to  authorize  for  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  it  is  obvious  that  ade- 
quate provision  wa.s  not  made  to  provide 
the  help  needed  !n  the  case  of  a  disaster 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  recent  occur- 
rence in  East  Pakistan. 

We  do  not  know  today  how  much  may 
ultimately  be  required.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  people  of  East  Pakistan 
need  our  help,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  The  figure  of  $15  mil- 
lion is,  at  best,  an  educated  guess.  The 
committee  believes,  however,  that  it  is 
important  to  let  the  people  of  East  Pakis- 
tan know  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  them  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  help. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  bill 
which  I  want  to  mention.  When  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Sihanouk  was  over- 
thrown and  the  new  Government  and 
the  people  of  Cambodia  showed  a  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  Vietcong  invaders, 
the  United  States  immediately  made 
available  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
other  basic  equipment. 

To  finance  this  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, the  President  used  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
transfer  military  assistance  funds  previ- 
ously allocated  to  other  coimtries  from 
those  countries  to  Cambodia.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  transferred  $60  mil- 
lion of  economic  assistance  f imds  to  mili- 
tary assistance  for  this  purpose. 

The  bookkeeping  is  rather  complicated 
and  the  details  are  given  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

The  bill  authorizes  $60  million  to  re- 
store the  supporting  assistance  funds 
which  were  transferred  and  $67  million 
of  military  assistance  funds  to  replace 
the  amoimts  taken  from  the  military 
assistance  programs  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
remind  you  again  that  the  United  States 
faces  serious  problems  in  Cambodia,  In 
Vietnam,  in  Korea,  and  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  bill  provides  funds  which  will 
enable  our  Government  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  It  Is  In  our 
interest  to  assist  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia to  maintain  order,  and  that  we 
ought  to  provide  fimds  to  help  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  recent  cyclone  in 
East  Pakistan. 

In  no  one  case  can  we  be  sure  that 
voting  the  money  in  this  bill  will  solve 
these  problems.  We  can  be  pretty  sure, 
however,  that  if  we  do  not  vote  the 
money,  these  problems  will  be  aggra- 
vated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self whatever  time  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  the  dlstlngiiished 


chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's supplemental  request. 

Of  the  $535  million  requested  by  the 
President  in  this  authorization  bill,  a 
total  of  $340  million  Is  for  military  as- 
sistance and  $195  million  is  for  sup- 
porting assistance. 

Cambodia  would  receive  military  and 
supporting  assistance  totaling  $255  mil- 
lion, of  which  $100  million  would  be  used 
to  pay  back  funds  diverted  to  Cambodia 
from  other  sources. 

Vietnam  would  receive  $65  million  in 
supporting  assistance,  while  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  Korea  would  receive  $150  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance  to  begin  a 
modernization  program  of  its  armed 
forces.  In  addition,  Jordan,  Indonesia, 
and  Lebanon  would  receive  lesser 
amoimts. 

Also,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs approved  a  $15  million  increase  in 
the  contingency  fimd  for  fiood  reUef  in 
East  Pakistan. 

In  my  opinion,  the  fimds  requested  are 
reasonable.  Aid  to  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam will  help  to  further  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program.  Modernization  of  South 
Korea's  Armed  Forces  is  essential  as  we 
withdraw  troops  from  that  country.  And 
our  relief  assistance  to  East  Pakistan 
is  well  justified  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
The  funds  requested  by  the  President 
for  military  and  supporting  assistance 
are  needed  to  implement  the  policy  of 
lowering  our  profile  abroad  and  reducing 
U.S.  forces  overseas.  If  this  policy,  which 
most  Americans  support,  Is  to  continue, 
we  must  make  it  possible  for  our  friends 
and  alUes  to  assimie  a  greater  responsi- 
bUity  for  their  own  defense. 

I,  for  one,  believe  the  request  we  con- 
sider here  today  to  be  a  good  investment. 
I  consider  it  a  good  investment  when 
America,  by  a  relatively  modest  expendi- 
ture, can  help  a  friend  and  ally  to  han- 
dle more  of  this  own  defense  so  that  U.S. 
forces  can  return  home. 

This  legislation  wUl  help  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  maximum 
security  at  minimum  cost — both  in  terms 
of  their  tax  dollars  and  the  hardships 
to  which  those  who  serve  In  the  armed 
forces  are  exposed. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
security  Interests,  while  withdrawing 
troops  from  overseas,  we  must  provide 
the  assistance  requested  in  this  legisla- 
tion. This  is,  in  effect,  a  test  case,  for 
friend  and  foe  alike  will  consider  our 
action  here  today  u  signal  of  our  future 
intentions.  From  our  action  they  will 
judge  whether  we  will  continue  to  seek 
to  preserve  our  security  Interests 
throughout  the  world  by  helping  our 
friends  and  allies  to  help  themselves,  or 
whether  we  are  beginning  a  retreat  to- 
ward a  new  isolationism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  19911. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 

LIARD)  . 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Nixon  doctrine  has  two  major  aspects. 
On  the  one  hand  the  American  profile  is 
being  dramatically  lowered.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  steadfastly  supporting  our 


treaty  commitments  and  assisting  our 
friends  and  allies  to  assume  the  primary 
responsiblity  for  their  own  defense.  We 
do  not  intend  to  withdraw  from  the 
world.  We  do  intend  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  our  involvement. 

Success  in  this  endeavor  requires  the 
striking  of  a  careful  balance.  We  can  di- 
minish a  nation's  incentive  to  help  it- 
self if  we  do  too  much  for  it.  We  will  in- 
vite challenges  and  perhaps  induce  a 
sense  of  despair  in  our  friends  if  we  do 
too  little  for  them. 

Israel.  Cambodia,  South  Korea,  Jor- 
dan, Indonesia,  Lebanon,  and  Vietnam 
are  not  lacking  in  self-rehance.  Their 
efforts  are  the  key  to  the  preservation 
of  local  balance  of  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  repulsion  of  aggression  in 
Asia. 

The  limted  funds  that  we  have  thus 
far  transferred  to  Cambodia  have  been  a 
successful  investment  in  the  continued 
progress  of  pacification  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodian  Armed  Forces  harass 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  disrupt  their 
supply  routes,  and  help  impede  their  ixse 
of  border  areas. 

U.S.  military  assistance  funds  have 
also  helped  create  a  South  Korean  mili- 
tary force  that  is  competent  and  large 
enough  to  permit  a  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  military  presence  on  the  peninsula 
and  the  transfer  of  an  increasing  share 
of  the  burdens  of  mutual  defense  to  our 
Korean  allies.  They  are  willing  to  bear 
that  Increased  burden  if  we  will  provide 
our  share  of  the  means. 

In  the  Middle  East  our  ability  to  avoid 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  preservation  of  Israels  security  posi- 
tion. It  is  imperative  that  the  Israelis 
have  the  means  to  provide  a  credible 
deterrent  if  our  efforts  to  solve  that  con- 
flict are  to  be  successful. 

These  programs  entail  costs,  but  when 
compared  to  the  alternatives  from  which 
we  must  choose,  those  costs  are  minimal. 
The  administration  has  moved  reso- 
lutely to  support  our  friends  and  allies 
while  minimizing  U.S.  direct  involvement 
and  economizing  U.S.  resources  by  sup- 
porting self-help.  The  supplemental 
funds  which  it  has  requested  are  justi- 
fied and  the  request  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Interest  of  time 
at  this  late  hour  I  am  going  to  Insert 
the  remainder  of  my  rather  brief  re- 
marks in  the  Record;  but  I  cannot  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  an  additional 
comment:  We  are  very  near  the  end  of 
the  91st  Congress.  This  is  probably  the 
last  major  bill  to  be  reported  out  of  your 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  seems 
to  me  I  would  be  remiss  In  both  my  feel- 
ings and  my  responsibilities  were  I  not 
to  express  my  view  that  all  members  of 
this  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
service  of  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  .  This  will  probably 
be  his  last  major  effort  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
since  he  Is  not  returning  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

We  have  disagreed  in  our  committee, 
never  really  along  party  lines,  but  in  per- 
sonal differences  of  opinion.  The  dls- 
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ed  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
not  always  seen  eye-to-eye,  even 
side  of  the  committee, 
link  every  member  of  this  commit- 
both  parties,  regardless  of  per- 
vlews  of  agreements  or  disagree- 
,  would  agree  that  the  efforts  of 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  in  the  con- 
ive  work  of  the  committee  and  try- 
see  that  the  committee  does  a 
job,  has  been  a  great  contribution, 
we  would  have  absolutely  unan- 
agreement  on  this,  and  I  wish  to 
iny  respects  to  the  gentleman  and 
lim  well  m  the  future. 
MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 
MATTJ.IARD.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 

chairman, 

MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

and  emphasize  what  the  gen- 

from  CaUfomla  said  about  the 

,g  minority  member  of  the  com- 

the    gentleman    from    Indiana 

\DAiR) .  1  have  had  the  opportunity 

with  the  gentleman  from  In- 

as  members  of  the  Committee  on 

Affairs  for  many  years.  The  gen- 

and  I  have  not  always  agreed  on 

of  foreign  policy  during  the  dlf- 

administrations  under  which  we 

served,  but  I  must  say  I  have  never 

with  any  Member  of  Congress  or 

±iember  of  the  Committee  on  Por- 

Affairs  who  was  more  devoted  to 

than  was  Ross  Adair.  And  even 

Floss  many  times  did  not  agree 

the  amounts  of  money  provided  in 

foreign  aid  bill  or  on  the  basic  ap- 

to  foreign  aid  which  has  been 

I  never  had  a  Member  who  was 

helpful  to  take  to  conferences  with 

her  body  than  Ross  Adair.  We  al- 

worked   very   closely   together  in 

and  I  must  say  that  in  the 

ongress  as  we  return  and  start  all 

Hgain,  I  am  going  to  miss  the  gen- 

from  Indiana  very,  very  much. 

MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

rom  Pennsylvania. 

PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 
MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
:  rom  New  York. 

PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

it  has  not  been  my  privilege 

on  this  able  committee  with  the 

from  Indiana,  I  have  observed 

of  work  which  the  gentleman 

performed  and  his  appearances  on 

have  reflected.  I  Join  in  this 

not  only  to  his  ability  and  in- 

but  also  his  fairness.  He  has  had 

Impact  on  the  work  of  the  com- 

and  on  this  House.  We  can  ill 

to  lose  men  of  such  stature.  He 

truly  missed. 

m  an  expression  of  congratu- 

and  good  wishes  to  the  gentle- 

ind  his  lovely  wife.  We  wish  them 

happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 
MAILLIAFtD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Indiana. 

DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 

my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 

on  Foreign  Affairs  with  the 

from   Indiana    (Mr.   Adair) 

other  Members  who  have  spoken 

but  since  I  am  on  the  floor,  and 
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since  I  am  a  member  of  the  delegation 
from  Indiana,  I  would  like  to  take  occa- 
sion as  a  jimior  member  of  that  delega- 
tion to  express  the  respect  all  of  us  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  have  for  our  senior 
Member  (Mr.  Adair),  and  also  my  own 
personal  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  me  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  a  Member  of  this  body. 

The  gentleman  will  certainly  be 
missed  here,  and  he  is  certainly  regarded 
by  all  of  us  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  our  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MAILLIARD)  . 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  Join  in  the  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  .  I  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  more 
years  than  either  of  us  want  to  talk 
about,  and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  since  I 
have  been  the  chairman. 

I  have  been  to  many  conferences  with 
the  gentleman  and  we  have  not  always 
agreed  in  the  subcommittee  or  the  com- 
mittee or  in  the  conference.  We  have 
never  had  an  agreement  that  was  dis- 
agreeable, and  we  have  never  had  a  dis- 
agreement in  which  the  gentleman  was 
not  gentlemanly.  He  presented  his  point 
of  view,  and  if  he  was  outvoted,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was,  and  went  along. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  contributions  in  the 
conferences.  There,  because  the  confer- 
ence is  a  place  where  we  compromise  and 
reconcile  views,  the  gentleman  was  al- 
ways a  strong  advocate  of  his  point  of 
view,  but  he  was  always  reasonable  and 
always  amenable  to  any  reasonable  com- 
promise, and  he  was  a  tower  of  support 
to  the  chairman,  as  he  was  to  me  on  the 
subcommittee  when  we  marked  up  a  bill. 
I  remember  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act  for 
one,  and  I  remember  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  amendments  for  another  instance. 
I  am  going  to  miss  the  gentleman  on  the 
subcommittee.  As  I  say,  his  contributions 
have  been  great  and  very  meaningful 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  other  mem- 
bers who  have  preceded  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleague  from  Indiana,  E.  Ross 
Adair,  who  will  no  longer  be  with  us 
after  the  close  of  this  Congress. 

Having  served  with  Ross  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  for  some  20  years, 
I  have  come  to  know  and  respect  him  as 
a  conscientious  Member  of  this  body. 

Moreover,  my  wife  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  know  his  lovely 
wife,  and  to  share  experiences  with  the 
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Adairs  in  carryiog  out  our  congressional 
duties. 

As  others  have  said  before  me,  Ross 
Just  could  not  be  disagreeable.  Often  we 
did  not  agree  on  issues  before  the  com- 
mittee. And  although  he  would  be  ada- 
mant in  defense  of  his  position,  he  was 
always  adamant  in  a  pleasant  and  ami- 
cable way. 

Ross  Adair  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
individuals  who  can  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable. 

We  in  the  committee  and  in  the  House 
will  miss  him. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  wishing  him  and 
his  wife  and  family  a  fine  and  fnjitful 
future. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  I  shall  vote  against  this  measure.  In 
general,  I  have  supported  over  the  years 
the  granting  of  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves. 

The  problem  I  have  with  this  bill  Is, 
first,  it  tries  to  do  too  much,  it  deals  with 
too  many  countries,  it  initiates  too  many 
new  policies,  to  be  considered  and  en- 
acted by  the  House  in  the  brief  time  we 
have  had  to  consider  it. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
spent  as  much  time  on  the  unfortunate 
refugee  who  sought  asylum  on  a  U.S. 
ship  as  it  has  on  this  measure. 

One  of  the  questions  unanswered 
through  the  hearings  that  we  held,  is 
what  is  the  U.S.  interest  in  Cambodia? 
I  would  favor  assisting  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  resist  foreign  Invasion.  It  Is 
another  matter,  however,  for  the  United 
States  to  be  Involving  itself  in  a  military 
and  economic  assistance  program  to  a 
country  solely  in  order  to  serve  inade- 
quately defined  U.S.  interests,  real  or 
imagined. 

I  fear  that  we  seek  to  utilize  the  armed 
forces  of  Cambodia  in  support  of  U.S.  ob- 
jectives in  Southeast  Asia.  I  fear  that  our 
interests  are  not  those  of  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Cambodia  but 
rather  in  aiding  our  effort  in  Vietnamiz- 
ing  the  war,  the  war  centered  primarily 
in  Vietnam. 

Until  I  am  able  to  know  more  about 
the  U.S.  poUcy  I  cannot  find  It  in  the 
public  interest  to  vote  in  favor  of  these 
many  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars  for 
Cambodia. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  witnesses  before 
our  committee  both  in  private  and  pub- 
lic session  were  either  unable  or  imwill- 
Ing  to  tell  me,  for  example,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  flying  air 
support  missions  on  behalf  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Army.  There  are  extensive  news- 
paper clippings  which  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  is  flying  such  missions  for 
the  Cambodian  Army,  yet  neither  In  pub- 
lic nor  private  session  would  the  Govern- 
ment witnesses  give  me  an  answer. 

I  resent  this  very  deeply.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  other  side,  whoever  they  may 
be,  whether  it  is  the  Liberation  Front  or 
the  North  Vietnamese,  know  the  facts. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  treating  the 
Congress  in  a  manner  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  furtherance  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 
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Moreover,  there  is  no  need  for  the  rapid 
treatment  which  was  given  this  bill. 
There  has  already  been  transferred  to 
the  accounts  for  Cambodia  some  $90 
million  or  $100  million,  which  will  pro- 
vide Cambodia  with  assistance,  with  am- 
munition, for  some  months  to  come. 

Clearly  there  was  no  reason  to  add  the 
beginning  of  an  extensive  program  of 
military  assistance  for  Korea  at  this 
time.  That  ought  to  have  been  considered 
in  the  regular  foreign  assistance  measure 
which  we  will  take  up  next  year. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  United 
States  policies  toward  Asian  countries 
have  changed  under  the  Nixon  doctrine. 
I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  this 
change  in  U.S.  policy  has  come  about 
not  because  of  deliberations  by  our 
committee,  not  by  reason  of  delibera- 
tions by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  by  reason  of  changed  attitudes  and 
changed  perspectives  by  the  American 
people.  The  witnesses  who  came  before 
our  committee  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  involving  the  United  States  deeply  in 
the  Cambodian  war.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  Nixon  doctrine.  Why  is  it  over 
the  past  8  years  I  have  served  on  our 
committee  that  our  committee  has  had 
no  role  in  fashioning  the  new  under- 
standing and  the  new  perspectives  about 
the  United  States  in  the  world?  This,  in 
my  judgment,  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  very 
serious  problem  which  we  faced  here  in 
the  House.  No  one  could  be  more  fond  of, 
no  one  could  like  our  chairman  more 
than  I,  and  no  one  could  find  a  staff 
which  is  easier  to  work  with.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs — and  I  think  we  all 
bear  some  collective  responsibility  in  it — 
in  my  judgment,  has  not  undertaken  to 
search  out  what  the  realities  of  the  world 
are  and  what  kinds  of  perspectives  we 
ought  to  have  about  American  interests 
abroad.  Every  time  that  our  committee 
has  approached  the  hard  questions  on 
the  war  in  southeastern  Asia  or  on  re- 
lated questions  we  have  seen  the  meas- 
ures rammed  through  with  Inadequate 
hearings.  CHearly  our  efforts  have  not 
been  suflBcient  to  ferret  out  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  about  the  circum- 
stances Involved  in  each  measure. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

With  regard  to  Cambodia,  It  is  not 
true  that  the  gentleman  tried  to  get  from 
administration  witnesses  some  specific 
facts  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  the 
current  supplies  of  ammunlton  might  be 
expected  to  last  and  was  unable  to  get 
that  information? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  is  exact- 
ly right.  General  Warren  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  was  unable  to 
give  us  information  as  to  how  long  the 
ammunition  which  we  had  purchased  for 
Cambodia  would  last  the  Cambodian 
forces. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  If  this  bill 
were  defeated,  would  the  administration 
be  without  recourse  Insofar  as  providing 
additional  assistance  to  Cambodia  is 
concerned? 


Mr.  FRASER.  No;  the  executive 
branch  has  ample  authority  to  continue 
to  furnish  assistance  either  in  the  man- 
ner they  have  already  been  doing  or  by 
the  transfer  of  existing  defense  stocks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Recognizing  that  under  the  existing 
statute  the  President  could  undertake 
rather  massive  aid  in  various  forms  to 
Cambodia,  the  fact  is  that  he  has  come 
to  the  committee  for  an  authorization 
and  it  does  present  us  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  fundamental  policy  on 
the  Cambodian  commitment. 

While  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
thoughts  and  find  myself  agreeing  with 
much  that  he  has  offered,  I  wonder  if  he 
is  really  pursuing  the  right  course  in 
simply  opposing  the  bill,  rather  than 
seeking  to  write  Into  the  legislation  pro- 
visions through  amendments  which  will 
help  to  clarify  the  attitude  or  intent  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  and  scope  of 
the  commitment  to  Cambodia? 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  supported  his  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee and  I  expect  to  support  it  on  the 
floor.  I  think  this  would  improve  the  bill. 
I  sought  to  get  at  least  two  additional 
witnesses  brought  before  the  committee 
who  would  have  some  expert  knowledge 
of  the  Southeastern  Asian  situation,  wit- 
nesses who  were  not  tied  to  U.S.  policy, 
but  I  was  only  able  to  get  permission  for 
one  to  testify.  I  regret  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  able  to  find  out  as  much  as  we 
possibly  could  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlem«m. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  making  some  serious  accu- 
sations about  the  work  of  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  did  come  to  me  and  ask 
for  one  witness  which  I  agreed  to  and 
that  one  witness  did  appear  before  the 
committee.  However,  on  that  occasion, 
the  gentleman  left  the  room  and  he  did 
not  wait  for  the  other  two  witnesses. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman  did 
not  stay  and  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
the  other  witnesses.  The  gentleman  was 
not  present  when  they  testifled. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
criticise  and  ask  for  additional  witnesses, 
the  gentleman  had  better  make  the  effort 
to  be  present  while  the  committee  Is  In 
session. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  asked  for  the  right  to 
have  more  than  one  outside  expert.  The 
two  gentlemen  who  testified 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  agsiin  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  two  gentlemen 
the  chairman  refers  to  were  not  among 
those  I  asked  to  testify.  However,  I  am 
glad  they  did  testify.  It  turns  out  that 
I  had  to  be  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columba  which  was 


marking  up  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill.  I  also  knew  what  the  wit- 
nesses were  going  to  say.  However,  I 
wanted  to  get  more  inf  ormatlc«i  through 
the  use  of  experts  on  our  enlarged  com- 
mitment contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  the  responsibility  of  run- 
ning the  committee.  He  serves  wily  on 
the  one  committee.  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  or 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  there  are 
Members  who  serve  on  other  committees. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  I  have  to 
try  to  operate  the  committee  in  an  order- 
ly fashion  and  this  situation  presents  a 
very  serious  problem.  I  have  to  schedule 
the  witnesses  and  try  to  get  the  Mem- 
bers there. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  only  saying  to  the 
chairmsm  that  I  tried  to  get  the  right  to 
have  more  expert  witnesses  come  in  but 
I  was  unable  to  get  permission  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  it  should  be 
brought  out  for  the  Record  in  defense  of 
the  committee  that  I  know  of  no  single 
member  of  our  committee  during  the 
years  I  have  been  on  it  who  has  requested 
a  study  or  a  hearing  that  has  been 
turned  down  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  kind  of  fact-finding 
commission,  or  any  kind  of  investigation. 

I  must  say  this,  too,  for  the  Record: 
All  of  the  hearings  that  have  been  held 
on  the  various  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy  were  not  started  by  the  other  body 
but  by  this  committee.  I  remember  that 
the  first  hearings  which  were  started  on 
Southeast  Asia  were  held  by  one  of  our 
subcommittees  and  11  months  later  the 
other  body  got  around  to  hearing  the 
same  witnesses  on  the  same  subject.  This 
has  happened  time  and  time  again.  I 
think  the  record  of  our  hearings  and 
studies  and  fact-finding  missions  with- 
in the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have 
been  far  more  penetrating  than  In  the 
other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  j^ielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  express  my  admira- 
tion and  respect  to  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  for  the  contributions  his  courage, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  persistence  in  seek- 
ing the  truth  have  meant  not  only  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  in 
no  small  sense  to  the  Democratic  Party 
through  his  leadership  In  the  House,  as 
well  as  the  House  as  a  whole. 

I  very  much  regret  any  suggestion  that 
the  remarks  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
were  aimed  at  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  personally,  or  in  fact  at  the 
general  experience  in  its  administration. 
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that  the  gentleman  has  expressed 

better  than  I  might  do  as  to  the 

and  affection  in  which  the  Chair- 

of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

by  the  Member  in  the  well. 

.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  associate 

with  the  very  eloquent  explana- 

that  the  gentleman  has  made  today 

It  the  inadequacies  in  the  considera- 

of  this  bill. 

whatever  combinations  of  reasons, 
has  made  a  full  examination  of  the 
crucial  policy  issues  and  questions 
in  this  legislation  impossible. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
has  again  expired. 
MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
Minnesota   «.Mr.  PraserK 
FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
MORGAN,  n  the  gentleman  wiU 
,  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
from  Minnesota  that  the  comments 
e  made  in  this  colloquy  are  in  no 
to  be  considered  as  in  criticism  of 
gentleman.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
from  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
working  members  of  the  Com- 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  gentle- 
comes  to  the  committee  well  pre- 
and  the  gentleman  has  been  very 
to  me  over  the  years  in  helping 
the  major  foreign  aid  bills.  I  should 
;  out  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
is  really  the  author  of  the  2- 
authorization  for  foreign  assistance 
we  are  working  imder  this  year.  I 
to  note  that  any  criticism  the  gen- 
has  made  concerning  the  opera- 
of  the  committee  are  not  taken  by 
in  any  way  diminishing  the  gen- 
's willingness,  ability,  or  the  avail- 
.y  of  the  gentleman's  expiert  knowl- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
(distinguished  chairman,  and  I  would 
make  this  point  about  his  com- 
They  illustrate  why  it  is  very 
to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
Pennsylvania  on  any  matter,  be- 
he  is  always  gracious,  but  we  do 
a  very  crucial  matter  under  con- 
,,  and  I  do  hope  that  it  is  one 
we  can  deal  with  more  fully  in 
lluture. 

CHAIRMAN.    The   Ume   of    the 

has  expired. 
ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
C|Mr.  Frzlinghttysen)  . 

FREUNGHUYSEN.    Mr.    Chair- 

I  did  not  ask  the  gentleman  from 

fMr.  Mailliard)  to  yield  when 

fs  saying  some  very  appropriate  find 

,    things   about  the  gentleman 

Indiana    (Mr.   Adair),   because   I 

to  use  at  least  a  few  minutes  of 

0wn  time  to  pay  my  tribute  to  my 
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my  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  this  is 

shared   in    the   committee,    the 

gentlfeman  from  Indiana   (Mr.  Adair), 

jeen  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
ttee.  He  has  shown  constantly  a 

of  responsibility.  He  has  been  level- 
headed, undramatic  tut  effective.  He  has 
showi,  I  think  without  exception,  good 
Judginent  on  a  lot  of  tough  questions. 
He  h  IS  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  integrity. 

5  curious  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

is  a  special  order  scheduled  today 


to  praise  another  man  who  has  served 
our  committee  for  many  years,  but  in  a 
different  capacity,  and  who  has  many  of 
the  same  good  qualities.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
tiring staff  director  of  the  committee, 
Boyd  Crawford.  Here  again  we  have  a 
man  who  has  been  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  committee. 

Most  people,  when  they  talk  about 
whether  Congress  is  effective  or  not,  talk 
about  the  headline  hunters,  or  the  men 
and  occasional  women  who  get  headlines. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
people  who  do  not  often  make  headlines, 
.  but  who  make  a  committee  like  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  tick. 

The  fact  that  we  are  losing  the  services 
of  both  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair)  and  Mr.  Crawford,  is  going  to 
constitute  a  real  loss  to  all  of  us.  How- 
ever, we  can  be  thankful  for  the  services 
that  they  have  contributed,  both  to  us  on 
the  committee  and  to  the  House  in 
general. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  the  situation  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  He  at 
least  indicated  that  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  within  the  commit- 
tee. I  tlilnk  this  is  healthy.  I  might  say 
that  I  too  have  been  restive  at  times 
about  the  way  in  which  the  committee 
has  handled,  or  has  failed  to  handle, 
some  of  the  responsibilities  which  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee; but  I  think  it  is  grossly  imfair  to 
suggest  even  by  Indirection  that  this  bill 
was  rammed  through  without  adequate 
hearings. 

I  think  we  all  know  what  this  bill 
represents.  I  am  quite  sure  the  majority 
of  the  committee  did  it  with  their  eyes 
open  and  with  an  awareness  of  what  It 
meant.  Of  course,  we  might  have  taken 
a  different  look  or  a  deeper  look  at  the 
situation  in  Cambodia.  Of  course,  we 
might  wish  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  been  something  more 
than  a  very  junior  partner  compared  to 
the  executive  branch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  with  respect  to  Cambodia. 
However,  this  bill  represents  no  new 
commitment  to  that  area.  This  is  not  a 
departure  frwn  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  Instead,  is,  in 
keeping  with  the  administration's  con- 
tinuing effort  to  reduce  direct  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  East  Asia,  and  to  promote 
peace  and  political  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  aim  is  to  assist  friendly 
governments  in  both  areas  to  maintain 
their  own  independence  and  Integrity. 
I  support  this  effort  and  the  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  the  majority  of  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  carmot  avoid, 
and  certainly  we  should  not  avoid,  the 
necessity  of  providing  essential  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  our  friends  in 
East  Asia  as  we  withdraw  our  forces 
from  that  area  and  assign  to  those  coun- 
tries a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense. 

For  instance,  I  believe  It  Is  prudent  to 
act  now.  and  not  next  year,  to  underline 
the  continuing  U.S.  commitment  to  Ko- 
rea by  contributing  to  the  modernization 
of  Korean  Armed  Forces  at  a  time  when 
we  are  engaged  In  the  withdrawal  of 
20,000  troops  from  that  nation.  Simi- 
larly, the  proposed  Investment  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Middle  East  Is  In- 


tended to  preclude  the  possibility  of  U.S. 
military  Intervention  in  that  danger- 
ously unstable  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  Congress 
has  already  authorized  funds  for  Israel, 
I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
situation  there.  First  of  all,  the  United 
States  has  important  interests  and  con- 
cerns in  the  Middle  East.  These  relate 
not  only  to  Israel  and  other  states  in  the 
area,  but  also  to  the  growing  involve- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  result- 
ing danger  of  a  military  confrontation  of 
the  two  great  powers.  As  President  Nixon 
said  on  October  23, 1970; 

In  this  region.  In  particular.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  two  major  powers  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  strengthen  the  forces  ot 
peace  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  war. 

Our  basic  concern  is  the  continued 
sovereign  existence  and  the  internal 
growth  of  the  states  of  the  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
Esist  can  best  be  promoted — indeed,  they 
can  only  be  assured — by  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

Over  the  years  U.S.  policy  on  arms 
shipments  to  all  nations  in  the  area  has 
been  one  of  restraint.  This  policy, 
founded  on  our  desire  to  avoid  a  waste- 
ful arms  race  and  encourage  use  of  the 
region's  resources  for  economic  develc^- 
ment,  is  sound.  But  in  the  face  of  massive 
arms  shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union 
which  threaten  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  it  Is  now  obviously  nec- 
essary to  increase  U.S.  assistance  to  Is- 
rael. At  the  same  time,  we  must  also 
continue  to  support  moderate,  friendly 
Arab  States.  Because  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  peace  that  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
area  be  retained,  we  must  demonstrate 
our  determination  to  preserve  that  bal- 
ance by  providing  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  Israel's  strength. 

The  President,  in  his  request  to  the 
Congress,  is  seeking  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
seeking  this  objective  he  deserves  our 
support. 

Another  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
should  be  mentioned  is  that  $100  million 
of  the  funds  requested  for  Cambodia  is 
needed  to  restore  funds  transferred  from 
other  important  military  and  economic 
programs  for  Greece,  Turkey,  Taiwan, 
■Vietnam,  and  Latin  America.  Reductions 
In  the  funding  of  these  programs  would 
not  be  a  proper  and  responsible  method 
of  expressing  one's  misgivings  over  the 
Cambodian  venture. 

In  his  budget  message  last  February, 
the  President  warned  of  the  possibility 
that  future  events  in  "Vietnam  might  re- 
quire an  additional  $100  million  authori- 
zation later  this  year,  to  support  the 
Vietnamizatlon  policy  and  an  extensive 
land  reform  program.  No  mention  was 
made  of  Cambodia  at  that  time,  presum- 
ably since  there  were  then  no  plans  for 
a  military  operation  in  that  country. 
Subsequently,  that  operation  was  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  was  In- 
tegral to  the  defense  and  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam.  'While  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  this  argument  at  face 
value — In  the  absence  of  persuasive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary — I  regret  the  lack 
of  timely  consultation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  at  the 
time  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion. 
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It  Is  true  that  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  pass  upon  the  transfer  of  funds  which 
have  already  been  utUized — on  an  ex  post 
facto  basis — without  full  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  normal  procedure  of  legis- 
lative review.  I  share  some  of  my  col- 
leagues' misgivings  over  this  procedure; 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  repeated.  Any  sub- 
sequent requests  which  are  submitted  to 
our  committee  for  consideration  should 
be  submitted  promptly,  and  all  such  re- 
quests must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

On  balance,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe 
this  request  is  justified  and  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  this  body. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver). 

Mr.  CUL^VER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
recognizing  me. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  departure  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  . 

Throughout  the  period  of  time  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  it  has  been 
truly  without  exception  that  the  service 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  been 
characterized  by  diligence  and  courtesy, 
and  for  that  I  know  I  shall  always  have 
a  great  personal  appreciation.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  him  well  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  many  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  time 
situation  this  afternoon,  I  will  ask  per- 
mission when  the  Committee  rises  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  mi- 
nority views  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

MiNORiTT  Views  or  Hon.  Donald  M.  Phaser, 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Hon.  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal,  Hon.  John  C.  Cuiver, 
AND  Hon.  Edward  R.  Rotbal 

INADEQUATE  CONSIDERATION 

Because  of  Its  Important,  long-range  sig- 
nificance and  Implications.  H.R.  19911  Is  a 
major  bill.  The  timing  and  handling  of  this 
legislation,  however,  has  made  a  proper  ex- 
amination of  this  authorization  of  funds  Im- 
possible. In  addition,  the  facts  which  have 
been  advanced  are  Inadequate  to  support  the 
executive  branch  request  at  this  time.  UntU 
mid-October  the  executive  branch  did  not 
know — as  we  did  not — that  there  definitely 
would  be  a  postelection  session.  Yet,  by  mid- 
November  it  was  arguing  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  congressional  approval  In  the  waning 
days  of  1970  for  a  supplemental  foreign  aid 
authorization  amounting  to  more  than  one- 
half  of  a  billion  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  pressures  for  speed,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  limited 
to  five  hearing  sessions,  four  of  them  with 
executive  witnesses  from  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense.  Just  one  session  was 
set  aside  for  private  witnesses  and  only  three 
of  them  had  the  opportunity  to  testify.  A 
request  by  some  members  of  the  committee 
to  invite  other  outside  expert  witnesses  to 
testify  on  the  bui  was  turned  down,  even 
though  additional  testimony  might  have 
taken  only  a  day  or  two  longer. 

Why  this  sudden  urgency?  Althoxigh  the 
question  was  asked  many  times  of  admin- 
istration witnesses,  It  was  never  answered 
satisfactorily.  As  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee himself  remarked  during  the  hear- 
^gs — a  good  case  was  not  made  for  the 
emergency  nature  of  this  legislative  package. 

Much  of  the  dlsciission  about  the  need 
for  haste  centered  around  the  executive 
branch  contention  that  unless  congressional 
action  Is  taken  now  money  for  ammunition 


to  be  xised  by  Cambodian  troops  will  run  out 
In  mid-January.  Yet  a  Presidential  determin- 
ation of  October  23,  1970.  made  available 
$40  million  to  Insure  adequate  weapons  and 
ammunition  stocks  during  the  dry  season 
In  Cambodia.  Since  the  dry  season  there  ex- 
tends from  about  December  to  next  May, 
It  Is  difficult  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  Cambodians  will  be  running  short  of 
bullets  early  next  year. 

Moreover,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  ad- 
mitted to  the  committee  that  even  if  the 
Congress  falls  to  act  during  the  postelectton 
session,  or  even  for  some  months  in  the 
new  (Congress,  supplies  to  Cambodia  will  con- 
tinue to  flow.  Authority  for  continued  ship- 
ments could  come  through  Presidential  de- 
terminations provided  under  sections  610 
and  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past;  or  under  section 
506  of  that  same  legislation.  Section  506 — 
which  thus  far  has  not  been  Invoked  for 
Cambodia — provides  that,  following  a  Pres- 
idential determination,  defense  articles  for 
foreign  military  aid  may  be  ordered  from 
existing  Department  of  Defense  stocks,  up  to 
a  celling  of  8300  million,  subject  to  subse- 
quent reimbursement.  It  Is  clear,  therefore, 
that  tJ.S.-supported  combat  efforts  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  would  not  be  harmed  by 
a  failure  to  act  on  this  bill. 

The  fundamental  question  is  how  long 
is  the  Congress  going  to  be  asked  to  give 
approval  to  executive  actions  which  commit 
U.S.  forces  and  resources,  particularly  in 
Southeast  Asia,  on  an  ex  post  facto  and  ur- 
gent basis  with  little  or  no  time  to  analyze 
the  political  and  military  Implications 
which  might  follow  from  that  action. 

We  believe  this  bill  contains  the  seeds  of 
commitments  paralleling  closely  the  com- 
mitments made  to  South  Vietnam  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1960's  and  the  early 
1960's.  Those  Vietnam  commitments  have 
been  redeemed,  and  are  continuing  to  be 
redeemed,  at  a  terrible  cost  of  American  lives 
and  resources,  with  the  lessons  of  recent 
history  written  so  clearly,  no  conscientious 
representative  of  the  American  people  can 
approve  a  similar  new  Involvement  without 
full  and  careful  consideration,  in  the  light 
of  the  Nation's  real  Interests. 

WATERSHED  LEGISLATION  ON  CAMBODIAN 
INVOLVEMENT 

The  primary  Importance  of  this  legislation 
is  In  the  funds  It  would  authorize  for  mili- 
tary and  supporting  assistance  to  Cambodia. 
Up  to  this  time.  Congress  has  been  sub- 
stantially Ignored  in  policy  matters  regard- 
ing that  war-torn  nation.  The  Cambodian 
Invasion  of  last  May  was  strictly  an  execu- 
tive action;  approval  of  Congress  was  not 
sought  nor  were  members  consulted  about 
the  move.  Furthermore,  military  aid  pro- 
vided to  date  to  Cambodia — totaling  $98.9 
million — has  been  given  through  imllat«ral 
Presidential  determinations.  Up  to  now,  the 
extent  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Cambodia  has 
been  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Psychologically  and  practically.  If  the 
Congress  approves  this  legislation  In  the 
form  and  amounts  request«d  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  It  will  be  endorsing  the  sub- 
stance and  direction  of  current  U.S.  policy 
In  Cambodia.  It  will  thereby  come  to  share 
In  the  responsibility  for  the  results  of  past 
actions  In  which  the  Congress  had  no  say. 
Such  will  be  the  interpretation  not  only  of 
domestic  and  foreign  observers,  but  also  of 
the  executive  branch  when  It  suite  Its  pur- 
poses to  make  an  interpretation. 

Many  legitimate  questions  may  be  asked 
about  the  Cambodian  Involvement.  For  the 
most  part,  the  testimony  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense  and  their  subordinates 
failed  to  answer  those  questions,  or  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  basic  issues  involved. 
Some  vital  questions  are: 

(1)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  Cambodia? 


Is  the  umted  States  now  involved  In  an 
effort  to  keep  the  Lon  Nol  government  In 
power?  The  authorization  for  Cambodia  has 
been  defended  almost  solely  in  terms  of  viet- 
namizatlon. And  yet.  no  witness  was  wUllng 
to  say  that  U.S.  military  aid  to  Cambodia 
would  cease  once  vietnamizatlon  is  com- 
pleted. 

(2)  How  much  is  our  involvement  there 
going  to  cost  in  the  future? 

One  witness  for  the  executive  branch 
termed  the  $185  million  In  military  aid  and 
$70  million  In  supporting  assistance  for  Cam- 
bodia In  this  bill  a  first  Installment  In  our 
program  there  and  revealed  that  the  admin- 
istration expects  to  ask  for  even  more  money 
for  Cambodia  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

(3)  Will  the  United  States  ultimately  be 
forced  to  send  in  advisers  to  asHst  the  Cam- 
bodians and  perhaps  ultimately  to  send  com- 
bat troops? 

It  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia authorized  by  this  bill  wUl  require  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  in  Cambodia.  Osten- 
slbly  these  men  would  be  Involved  only  in 
logistics  supply  activities  related  to  the  de- 
livery and  use  of  American  military  equip- 
ment  to  be  bought  with  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill.  It  Is  but  a  short  step,  however 
from  such  tasks  to  combat  field  advisory 
work.  And,  as  the  Vietnam  experience  shows 
us,  the  next  step  can  be  direct  combat  In- 
volvement of  American  fighting  men.  No 
witness,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  would  pre- 
dict that  such  a  chain  of  events  would  not 
be  repeated  for  Cambodia. 

(4)  What  is  happening  inside  Cambodiat 
Executive  branch  witnesses  were  lavish  In 

their  praise  for  accomplishments  of  the 
Cambodians  In  fighting  for  their  homeland 
against  North  Vietnamese  invasion.  Cam- 
bodian enthusiasm,  determination,  desires 
"to  do  the  Job  themselves"  have  been  cited 
frequently.  Such  assurances  echo  hollowly 
against  the  background  of  dally  headlines 
which  tell  of  North  Vietnamese  victories  in- 
side Cambodia.  We  have  heard  such  overly 
sanguine  reports  before: 

"During  the  last  8  months  there  has  been 
steady  and  notable  progress  In  military,  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  fields.  Vletcong 
losses  In  per9onnel,  weapons,  and  logistics 
support  have  Increased  sharply.  Oovernment 
forces  are  making  forays  Into  Vletcong 
strongholds  which  were  never  penetrated 
dtiring  the  whole  course  of  the  Indochina 
war.  Defections  from  the  Vletoong  have  In- 
creased. Popular  support  Is  being  gained  by 
the  Government.  The  rural  population  Is 
rejecting  communism.  The  people  are  fight- 
ing to  protect  themselves  against  the  Com- 
mxinlst  guerrillas." 

That  statement  was  made  by  Adm.  H.  D. 
Pelt,  then  commander  In  chief  In  the  Pacific, 
on  May  14,  1963,  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  support 
of  a  greatly  expanded  mUltary  aid  bill  for 
Vietnam.  In  those  days.  It  may  be  recaUed. 
we  had  no  combat  troops  in  Southeast  Asia, 
no  prisoners  of  war  there,  no  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  killed  or  wounded  in  oombat, 
no  billions  of  dollare  expended.  The  assur- 
ances which  have  been  given  us  on  Cambodia 
sound  ominously  like  the  kinds  of  things 
Congress  was  being  told  about  Vietnam  In 
the  early  1960's. 

(5)  What  are  other  nations  in  the  region 
doing  to  assist  Cambodia? 

The  Nixon  doctrine,  qiilte  rightly,  makes  a 
point  of  defense  cooperation  in  a  regional 
or  some  other  mutHateral  framework.  Yet  In 
Cambodia  we  are  doing  the  Job  virtually  by 
ourselves.  Witnesses  cited  small  amounts  of 
aid  being  given  by  third  coimtries  but  thU 
assistance  to  Cambodia  clearly  does  not  en- 
tall  any  real  sacrifice  for  the  donor  coimtries. 
Moreover,  It  may  legitimately  be  questioned 
whether  the  United  States  has  both  engi- 
neered the  aid  and  is  indirectly  paying  for 
It — as  recent  hearings  have  revealed  to  be 
the  case  In  Vietnam. 
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^though  our  primary  concern  Is  with  the 
Caiibodlan  authorisation,  there  are  several 
oth;r  provisions  of  the  bill  which  trouble 
They  concern  the  authorizations  for  In- 

and  Korea : 
)  Indonesia: 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  of- 
fer*! for  the  drastic  and  emergency  Increase 
■  he  MAP  program  for  Indonesia,  nor  for 
decision  to  provide  the  Indonesians  with 
in  addition  to  purely  civic  action-type 
equipment.  We  believe  this  action  signals  a 
mo'  e  away  from  the  successful  low-profile 
policy  In  that  country  and  raises  the  real 
possibility  of  the  United  States  becoming  a 
source  supplier  of  weapons  to  the  mlll- 
•run  Government  of  Indonesia.  Playing 
supplier  role  In  Indonesia  from  1960-63, 
Soviet  Union  pumped  in  more  than  tl  bll- 
worth  of  military  equipment.  Today 
muih  of  It  lies  rusting  and  unusable  while 
Soviet  relations  &ie  strained.  In 
story  lies  a  lesson  for  the  United  States, 
the  hearings  the  question  was 
of  why  the  United  States  is  not  pro- 
vldl^  military  aid  to  Indonesia  in  a  multi- 
framework,  as  we  are  our  economic  aid 
^at  country.  Although  such  an  Idea 
wo4ld  seem  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  Nixon 
the  Secretary  of  State  made  It 
by  his  answer  that  a  military  aid  con- 
um  for  Indonesia  had  never  l>een  seri- 
ously considered. 
)  Korea: 
While  we  are  generally  in  support  of  the 
moqemlzatlon  of  Korean  Armed  Forces  which 
allow  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
subitanti&l  numbers  of  American  trooi>s,  we 
1  lot  believe  the  executive  branch  has  ex- 
plalped  its  plaxia  and  Intentions  thoroughly 
to  asi(  congressional  apyproval  at  this 
This  legislation  contains  $150  million 
4ew  grant  aid  to  upgrade  Korean  forces, 
permits  the  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
of  defense  articles  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
deployed  in  that  country.  The  value 
equipment  has  been  set  at  from  $117 
million  by  the  Secretary  of  Etefense. 
funds  are  a  ^rst  Installment  In  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
but  the  committee  was  not  briefed  on 
amounts  which  will  be  requested  in  sub- 
seqi  ent  years,  the  forcelevels  we  project  for 
Koreans,  the  effect  of  modernization  on 
strategic  and  political  situation  on  the 
peninsula,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween Korean  modernization  and  the  draw- 
dow  1  of  American  forces. 
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CONCLUSION 


a  result  of  the  circumstances  which 
hav4  been  described,  we  have  concluded  that 
H.R  19911,  the  foreign  aid  supplemental  bill, 
8ho\  Id  not  be  approved  In  the  undue  haste 
enfc  roed  by  the  artificial  deadline  of  con- 
gres  ilonal  adjournment.  The  stakes  are  too 
hlgl- .  the  possible  future  costs  too  enor- 
mou  s,  the  responsibilities  of  Congress  clear- 
Iv  ti  o  grave,  to  permit  a  decision  made  pre- 
cipli  ously  and  without  full  Information. 

EtoNALB  M.  Pbaskb. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Benjamin    8.    RoasNTHAL. 

John  Cttlvbr. 

Edward  R.  Roybai^ 

\ir.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
todjy  to  express  my  very  serious  op- 
position to  H.R.  19911.  the  foreign  aid 
pylemental  authorization  request.  My 
Is  based,  not  only  on  the 
cs  of  the  authorization  request, 
perhaps  far  more  Importantly,  on 
very  manner  in  which  this  request 
been  presented  to  the  House  and  as 
re  suit,  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
c<»nslderlng  the  request. 

ray  Judgment,  If  we  as  Represents - 
are  to  fulfill  our  constitutional  re- 
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sponslbilities,  If  we  are  to  act  in  a  man- 
ner which  we  can  in  good  conscience 
defend  to  our  constituents,  and  if  we  are 
to  serve  the  real  national  interests  of  our 
country,  we  must  devote  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  to  all  of  the  short-term 
and  far-reaching  implications  of  the  ac- 
tion we  are  considering  today.  Because 
in  a  sense,  our  decision  today  concerns 
not  only  millions  of  dollars  but  the  very 
manner  in  which  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  work  together  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that.  In  our 
constitutional  system,  the  Congress  can- 
not and  should  not  be  a  substitute  for 
the  President  in  foreign  affairs. 

No  Congressman,  even  if  he  is  the 
most  senior  and  gifted  Member,  can  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  expertise  on  the 
whole  range  of  public  policy  questions. 

This  results  in  part  from  the  com- 
plexity and  diversity  of  issues  which  con- 
front the  Congress,  but  it  also  stems 
from  the  very  institutional  structure  and 
process  of  lawmaking. 

Having  said  this,  I  want  to  emphasize 
my  own  strong  conviction  that  Congress 
does  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the 
formulation  of  our  foreign  policy — and 
in  my  judgment,  we  are  not  fuMlling 
that  responsibility  if  we  give  hasty  ap- 
proval to  the  request  before  us  today. 

Democratic  government  carmot  persist 
in  the  long  nm  if  Its  principal  represent- 
ative institutions  fail  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  shaping  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  policy  decisions,  foreign 
or  domestic. 

Congress  must  be  both  a  constructive 
and  creative  critic  of  administration  pol- 
icies, and  a  watchdog  over  the  broad 
conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

Although  very  rarely  does  It  have  the 
opportunity  to  formulate  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  can  and  must  sanction  them. 

It  can  and  must  set  the  outer  limits  of 
Ebcecutive  action  in  some  spheres. 

In  terms  of  the  supplemental  authori- 
zation request  before  us  today,  the  bsislc 
question  becomes  then,  how  long  is  the 
Congress  going  to  be  asked  to  give  ap- 
proval to  Executive  actions,  which  com- 
mits U.S.  forces  and  resources,  particu- 
larly in  Southeast  Asia  but  certainly  not 
limited  thereto,  on  an  ex  post  facto,  ur- 
gent basis,  with  little  or  no  time  to 
analyze  the  political  and  military  impli- 
cations which  might  follow  from  that 
action. 

Clearly,  our  answer  must  be,  that  al- 
lowing such  a  situation  to  persist  is  ir- 
responsible and  thus  intolerable.  But 
granting  hasty  and  ill-considered  ap- 
proval to  the  request  today,  we  would 
be  reinforcing  a  most  undesirable  prece- 
dent as  well  as  acting  in  a  manner  which 
is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

It  is  unnecessary  because  the  Executive 
already  has  the  power  to  carry  out  its 
present  foreign  policy  program  in  accord 
with  existing  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

Continued  shipments  can  come 
through  Presidential  determinations  pro- 
vided under  sections  610  and  614,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  Existing  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stocks  can  be  tapped 
under  section  506.  Thus  our  failure  to 
approve  this  blD  would  neither  deter  nor 


prevent  U.S. -supported  combat  effort  op- 
tions in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

It  is  unwise  because  the  Congress  has 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  carefully  scru- 
tinize the  far-reaching  implications  of 
this  request  and  thus  cannot  make  this 
decision  in  a  responsible  manner.  Nor 
has  the  Executive.  I  might  add,  fulfilled 
its  responsibility  to  the  Congress,  by  pro- 
viding it  either  the  necessary  time  or  in- 
formation on  which  to  make  such  a  ma- 
jor decision. 

Consideration  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  limited  to  five  sessions. 
Only  one  of  those  sessions  included  wit- 
nesses from  outside  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.  Despite  the  request 
by  some  members  of  the  committee  for 
additional  witnesses,  and  outside  expert 
advice,  only  three  private  witnesses  were 
allowed  to  testify  during  only  one 
session. 

In  the  judgment  of  many,  this  bill 
contains  the  seeds  of  commitments  dan- 
gerously similar  to  those  made  to  South 
Vietnam  during  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's.  Moreover,  we  are  being  asked  to 
endorse  previous  decisions  pertaining  to 
Cambodia  which  were  made  without  prior 
congressional  consultation  although  we 
had  received  every  assurance  that  such 
consultation  would  be  forthcoming. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  endorse  such 
major  policy  directions,  it  must,  at  the 
very  least,  do  so  In  the  most  carefully 
considered  manner. 

Because  we  have  not  fulfilled  this  re- 
sponsibility, or  even  attempted  to  fulfill 
it,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  supplemental  authorization 
request  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
his  inaugural  speech  and  his  statement 
at  Guam  in  the  summer  of  1969,  the  Pres- 
ident sketched  the  outline  of  a  new  U.S. 
foreign  policy  addressed  to  the  realities 
of  the  1970'3. 

Its  tdm  is  to  reduce  U.S.  power  and 
presence  to  rational  limits  throughout 
the  world  and  to  open  an  area  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  other  major  powers  of 
the  world. 

The  Pacific,  and  particularly  Indo- 
china, has  been  the  focal  point  of  that 
new  policy. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  said  in  Guam  was 
that  the  United  States  would  reduce  its 
military  presence  in  Asia  while  main- 
taining a  nuclear  shield  for  our  Asian 
allies  against  aggression  by  another  nu- 
clear power. 

He  said  we  would  encourage  Asians  to 
handle  their  own  security  problems, 
whether  in  the  face  of  Internal  subver- 
sion or  external  aggression,  without  the 
help  of  American  combat  troops.  But  he 
indicated  America  would  assist  with 
military,  economic,  and  technical  aid. 

In  subsequent  speeches  and  actions, 
the  President  has  begun  to  Implement 
that  new  doctrine  in  ways  that  most 
Americans  have  applauded. 

U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam 
have  continued  at  an  accelerating  rate 
with  U.S.  force  levels  falling  in  recent 
months  to  the  lowest  point  in  4  years. 
Casualty  rates,  although  still  too  high, 
have  decreased  markedly. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,  an  agreement 
has  been  concluded  calling  for  gradual 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Okinawa 
as  the  Vietnam  war  ends  and  the  is- 
land's reversion  to  Japan. 

In  Korea,  a  cutback  has  begun  in  the 
50,000-plus  U.S.  garrison  with  a  promise 
that  we  will  help  provide  the  South 
Korean  military  with  modern  equipment- 
before  we  leave. 

All  of  these  actions  carry  with  them 
the  responsibility  to  fulfill  our  promise 
to  provide  supporting  assistance  to  our 
allies  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world 
as  we  lower  our  profile. 

The  President's  supplemental  aid  re- 
quest will  help  implement  this  doctrine 
both  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  and 
speed  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  presence 
in  Indochina. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history 
of  support  for  the  rights  of  neutrals  to 
defend  themselves  against  aggression. 
It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  signal  to  the 
world  that  invaders  may  work  their  will 
on  the  nonaligned  nations  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  it  is  vital  that  we  con- 
tinue to  give  tangible  evidence  of  our 
determination  to  support  the  self- 
defense  efforts  of  neutrals,  and  that  we 
do  so  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  clearly  dem- 
onstrate by  the  very  nature  of  our  sup- 
port that  the  recipient  does  not  compro- 
mise his  neutrality  in  accepting  It. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
demonstrate  to  the  world,  and  especially 
to  Asia,  that  neutrality  has  a  positive 
place  in  the  Nixon  doctrine,  and  that 
the  Nixon  doctrine  does  not  imply  the 
abandonment  of  the  nonalined  states  to 
the  will  of  their  neighbors. 

The  President  has  stated  that  our 
policy  in  Asia  is  to  use  our  material  re- 
sources in  support  of  the  efforts  of 
free  Asian  states  to  defend  their  inde- 
pendence against  aggression. 

Cambodia's  neutrality  has  clearly 
been  violated.  Her  independence  is  clear- 
ly threatened  by  the  Communist  forces 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong.  She 
has  sent  an  urgent  request  for  help  to 
all  powers,  not  only  to  the  free  world, 
but  also  to  the  Commimist  world. 

We  have  responded  to  that  call  with 
a  carefully  designed  program  of  limited 
support  for  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  Cambodian  people  to  retain  their 
independence.  That  support  neither  con- 
templates nor  imphes  the  involvement  of 
U.S.  advisers  or  support  personnel.  As 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  said  on  No- 
vember 25  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

We  have  no  military  forces  or  advisors 
In  Cambodia,  nor  do  we  intend  to  have  any. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  body  to  make  clear 
its  intent  that  the  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation is  never  construed  as  creating  a 
new  commitment  involving  U.S.  troops. 
For  that  reason  I  fully  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  stating: 

Use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces — the 
furnishing  of  economic,  military  or  other 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  creating  a  new  commitment  or  as 
affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  use 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
defense  of  any  foreign  country,  or  as  creating 
a  new  commitment  to  provide  any  further 


assistance  beyond  that  which  Is  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Our  support  for  Cambodia  does  dem- 
onstrate our  continued  resolve  to  sup- 
port the  right  of  neutrals,  and  to  assist 
Asian  nations  under  the  Nixon  doctrine 
in  their  efforts  to  repel  aggression  and 
retain  their  independence. 

While  the  President's  request  for  $500 
million  in  additional  aid  for  Israel  is  au- 
thorized under  legislation  already  adopt- 
ed, it  is,  however,  vital  to  the  success 
of  this  same  doctrine. 

I  am  proud  of  my  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJR.  17123,  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
of  1971.  The  new  law  reflects  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Congress  of  the  real  danger 
to  Israel.  Not  only  does  it  provide  the 
authority  for  the  President  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  aid  Israel,  but  it  con- 
tains some  unprecedented  language. 

The  bill  states: 

The  Congress  views  with  grave  concern  the 
deepening  Involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Middle  East  and  the  clear  and  present 
danger  to  world  peace  resulting  from  such 
involvement  which  cannot  be  Ignored  by  the 
United  States. 

We  must  now  consolidate  our  position 
in  support  of  Israel  by  backing  up  with 
actions  what  we  have  pledged  in  words. 
A  strong  start  has  been  made. 

The  President's  request  for  additional 
aid  for  Korea  exemplifies  the  essentials 
of  our  doctrine  throughout  Asia:  That 
we  will  provide  the  material  assistance — 
but  not  troops — to  help  those  govern- 
ments willing  and  able  to  muster  the 
manpower  and  initiative  to  defend 
themselves  against  aggression. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  made 
great  strides  since  the  early  1950's.  It 
has  built  an  economically  and  politi- 
cally stable  society  under  the  ever-pres- 
ent threat  of  aggression  from  the  Com- 
munist North. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  North  Ko- 
reans have  launched  a  massive  attack 
by  sea  against  the  South,  attempted  to 
assassinate  President  Chung  Hee  Park, 
seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  mounted 
hundreds  of  border  incursions. 

The  people  of  South  Korea  have  made 
enormous  sacrifices  to  keep  their  coim- 
try  prepared  for  aggression;  so  far  they 
have  met  every  threat.  In  addition,  they 
have  provided  50,000  crack  troops  to  help 
reduce  our  burden  in  Vietnam. 

While  South  Korea's  627,000-man  mili- 
tary force  is  among  the  best  trained  and 
best  disciplined  in  the  world,  North  Ko- 
rea Is  better  equipped  in  almost  every 
area  of  defense. 

The  South  is  most  deficient  in  its  air 
force,  in  modern  commimications  facili- 
ties and  naval  craft  and  equipment  for 
patrolling  Its  vast  coastal  areas. 

In  addition,  the  North  has  2,700  heavy 
artillery  pieces,  4,000  mortars  and  1,800 
antiaircraft  weapons.  South  Korea  has 
1,000  less  artillery  pieces,  2,000  fewer 
mortars  and  1,400  fewer  antiaircraft 
guns.  The  North  Koreans  have  700 
short-range  rockets  capable  of  firing  20 
rounds  at  once,  another  20  missiles  with 
a  60-mlIe  range,  and  210  ground-to-air 
missiles.  South  Korea,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  ground  rockets  or  missiles, 
only  80  antiaircraft  missiles.  The  same 


discrepancy  exists  between  their  respec- 
tive naval  forces. 

Still,  the  huge  difference  in  firepower 
counts  for  Uttle  beside  the  appalling  ob- 
solescence of  the  South  Korean  weapon- 
ry. Seventy-five  percent  of  their  trucks 
and  jeeps  are  of  World  War  n  vintage, 
and  should  have  been  junked  years  ago. 
South  Koreans  still  carry  World  War  n 
carbines  and  M-l's.  Even  worse,  the 
North  Koreans  have  19  factories  capable 
of  producing  73  million  small-arms 
rounds,  6.5  million  hand  grenades,  650,- 
000  artillery  rounds,  14,000  tons  of  ex- 
plosives, 150,000  rifies,  and  300  mortars. 
South  Korea  does  not  have  one  such  fac- 
tory. 

As  a  result,  the  South  has  become 
highly  dependent  on  the  U.S.  garrison 
which  has  backstopped  its  own  forces 
since  the  1950's.  We  must  be  extremely 
careful  that  we  make  certain  the  South 
has  the  equipment  and  the  confidence  to 
defend  itself  before  we  begin  withdraw- 
ing that  garrison.  The  way  to  insure  this 
confidence  and  capability  is  to  begin 
a  long  overdue  modernization  program 
before  we  remove  additional  U.S.  troops. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  an  amendment 

\vhlch  passed  the  House — to  provide  ini- 
tial funds  for  this  modernization.  In  a 
conference  committee  dispute  over  lan- 
guage these  funds,  originally  earmarked 
for  Korea,  were  diverted  to  other  areas. 
Meanwhile  the  administration  went 
ahead  with  its  withdrawal  announce- 
ment. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  reduce  its  military  commit- 
ment to  our  Asian  aUies.  I  agree  with 
that  doctrine.  But  it  also  states  that  we 
vflU  assist  those  allies  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  self-reliance.  The  $150  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  the  RepubUc  of  Korea 
authorized  by  this  bill  would  provide  a 
start  toward  the  eventual  modernization 
of  its  military  defense  forces.  It  will 
enable  them  to  continue  their  strong  re- 
sistance to  Communist  aggression.  It 
will  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  forces  on 
a  rational  and  orderly  basis. 

This  investment  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  savings  which  result  from 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  Present 
estimates  indicate  that  net  savings  will 
amount  to  more  than  $450  million  over 
a  5 -year  period.  This  assistance  is  not 
only  good  foreign  policy,  but  good  econ- 
omy as  well. 

Finally,  may  I  call  to  the  special  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  what  I  am  cer- 
tain will  be  one  of  the  least  controversial 
and  most  humanitarian  aspects  of  this 
bill— the  terrible  plight  of  the  people  of 
cyclone-ravaged  East  Pakistan. 

The  massive  cyclone  and  tidal  wave 
which  struck  East  Pakistan  on  Novem- 
ber 13  with  winds  of  150  miles  per  hour 
and  20-30  foot  tidal  waves  took  the 
lives  of  750,000  people.  About  250,000 
houses  were  completely  demolished  and 
another  110.000  partially  damaged.  Total 
crop  and  property  loss  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $150  million. 

The  immediate  needs  of  the  area  for 
clothes,  blankets,  food,  and  water  have 
been  met.  The  $10  million  in  American 
assistance  played  a  large  part  In  assist- 
ing the  survivors  of  this  greatest  natural 
disaster  of  the  century. 
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3ut  the  largest  effort  still  remains  to 
made.  An  extensive  reconstruction 
prfigram  will  be  needed  as  soon  as  pos- 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
-weather  construction  season  which 
now  just  beginning.  The  rice  crop  in 
affected  areas  has  been  virtually 
out,  and  in  certain  hard-hit 
90  percent  of  the  bullocks  used 
farmers  to  till  their  fields  have  been 
Coastal  embankments,  roads, 
welllngs,  schools,  markets,  dispensaries, 
gr^in  storage  facilities,  and  other  public 
Idings  are  gone  and  must  be  replaced. 
Sif  niflcant  delays  could  mean  the  loss  of 
entire  year  before  the  productive  out- 
of  the  region  is  restored. 
AID'S  $20  million  fiscal  year  1971 
coAtingency  fund,  $11.5  million  has  been 
sp^nt  for  various  purposes,  with  $5  mil- 
going  directly  to  Pakistan.  The  $8.5 
million  balance  will  not  be  adequate  to 
the  long-term  needs  of  East  Pak- 
istbn  for  reconstruction.  Moreover,  if 
the  se  funds  were  all  spent  on  East  Pak- 
isti  in  there  would  be  no  way  in  which  we 
coiild  meet  other  similar  emergency  needs 
the  rest  of  fiscal  1971. 
Is  clear,  therefore,  that  additional 
fuiids  must  be  made  available  to  further 
as^st  East  Pakistan  and  to  restore  the 
contingency  fund  to  a  meaningful 
The  committee  amendment  to  the 
sudplementary  aid  request  is  one  I  was 
prqud  to  introduce.  It  would  increase  the 
1971  contingency  fund  by  $15  mil- 
$10  million  of  which  must  be  spent 
dirtctly  on  East  Pakistan. 

I  nmediate  aid  from  the  United  States 
woiLld  have  a  strong  public  impact  on 
Palpstan  and  would  encourage  other  do- 
to  participate  in  the  longer-term 
rect)nstruction  effort.  So  much  remains 
done:  a  broad  rehabilitation  effort 
employ  thousands  of  destitute 
Jkers.  American  financial  aid  would 
t  the  Government  of  Pakistan  to 
nttiin  its  present  programs  for  popu- 
lati3n  control,  agricultural  development, 
education,  and  public  health.  Most  im- 
portant of  aU,  it  would  put  2  million  East 
itanis  back  on  their  feet  and  give 
h  one  of  them  renewed  hope  for  a 
brighter  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to 

with  other  Members  in  paying  trlb- 

to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

Ind  ana.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 

wlth  him  for  many  years  in  the  com- 

and   he   has   been   a   tower   of 

strength  to  me  personally.  I  know  that 

york  has  been  of  great  importance  to 

entire  legislation  that  we  have  con- 

over  the  years,  and  I.  too,  want 

jpin  with  other  Members  in  wishing 

as  well  as  Manan.  his  wife,  the  very 
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ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
miniites  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 

nothing  I  could  say  here  this  evening 

induce  anyone  to  stop  giving  away 

add  tional  hundreds  of  millions  to  for- 

countries.  But  there  are  a  few  things 

v^uld  like  to  say. 

the  first  place,  in  response  to  otir 

distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 

this  money  is  necessary  for  Cam- 

and  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia, 

theile  is  no  assurance  from  any  source 

soever    that    this    money    or    any 

amcjuiit  of  money  will  salvage  the  situa- 


tion in  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  or  anywhere 
else.  We  have  spent  an  awful  lot  of  money 
many,  many,  many  times  over  the 
amount  here  to  be  authorized  for  those 
countries  and  the  Middle  East,  and  there 
is  no  assurance  whatever  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  pump  money  in  it  will  solve  any 
situation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Uncle 
Santa  Claus  is  making  a  return  visit  with 
foreign  aid  this  year.  We  are  almost  up 
to  the  Christmas  season,  and  it  is  ap- 
parently fitting  that  Uncle  Santa  Claus 
should  put  in  another  appearance  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  more  foreign 
aid.  And  this  is  foreign  aid,  despite  what 
you  may  have  heard  earlier  this  after- 
noon in  the  presentation  of  the  rule  on 
this  bill.  This  is  foreign  aid,  because  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  the  money  herein 
proposed  to  be  authorized  was  raided 
from  foreign  aid  funds,  and  this  is  simply 
putting  it  back. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  and  the 
amounts  contained  herein  for  one  reason 
among  several,  but  for  one  reason,  if 
the  President  can  raid  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  funds,  if  he  can  deobligate  and  re- 
obligate  as  he  has  done,  this  bill  being 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  money  that 
he  has  raided  from  the  fimds  already  ap- 
propriated, if  he  can  do  that,  he  can  go 
right  on  reobligating,  deobligating,  and 
reobligating  fimds,  because  there  are 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  the  pipeline. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  bill  should 
be  here  today  at  all  for  power  has  been 
delegated  to  the  President  to  use  unex- 
pended foreign  aid  fimds.  I  would  point 
out,  too,  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  reporting  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  late  this  morning, 
cut  the  fimds  authorized  In  this  bUI  by 
some  $60  million.  If  the  House  sustains 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we  are  dealing  to  some  extent  In 
an  act  of  futiUty  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  had  to  say  about  obligating, 
deobligating,  and  reobligating.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  aware — and  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  it— but  the  facts  are  that, 
when  we  get  this  program  presented  to 
us,  it  is  what  they  call  an  Ulustmtive  pro- 
gram, and  they  make  no  guarantee  that 
the  amounts  they  talk  to  us  about  are 
going  to  be  the  amounts  any  country 
gets:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  to  stop  the  President,  since 
vast  power  is  given  to  him  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  to  do  just  about  anything 
he  pleases  with  all  money  in  the  foreign 
assistance  operation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  voted  in  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  but  I  have  heard 
a  lot  of  complaints  around  here  about  the 
President  having  too  much  power.  But 
I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  Is 
now  going  to  give  him  the  power  to  set 
the  salary  of  everybody  In  the  country, 
and  they  do  not  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress any  more.  Is  that  right  or  wrong? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  that  was  the  bill 
that  was  adopted  in  conference  yesterday 


afternoon,  and.  since  we  are  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  am  the  only  conferee  who  voted 
against  and  refused  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  am  opposed  to  that  un- 
conscionable delegation  of  power. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  compliment  the 
gentleman.  This  Is  one  of  the  occasions 
on  which  he  and  I  see  eye  to  eye. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  raising  the  question  and  his  support 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  next  week. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Peruisylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man realizes  the  differences  between  the 
authorization  bill  here  today,  and  the 
bill  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported out  of  the  full  committee,  and 
the  legislation  which  was  presented  to 
the  Rules  Committee  this  morning.  In 
this  authorization  the  $15  million  for 
Pakistan  is  authorized  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  running  ahead  of  the  House, 
did  not  know  that  was  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  so  there  is  no  fund  in  there  for 
an  increase  in  the  contingency  fund,  so 
that  will  cover  $15  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  assur- 
ance it  will  be  put  in  the  appropriation 
bill  unless  there  is  an  amendment  to  the 
blU  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  that  would  be 
the  proper  approach. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  would  be.  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion is  going  to  go  in. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  I  will  also 
say  we  will  have  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram for  South  Vietnam.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  also  struck  out  the  $50 
million  that  is  authorized  in  this  request. 
Therefore,  there  was  the  additional  $30 
million.  Of  course,  the  other  funds,  with 
the  small  reduction  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance funds,  are  for  South  Vietnam, 
but  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  bills.  There  is  very  little  difference, 
if  that  is  taken  out,  between  this  au- 
thorization request  and  the  appropria- 
tion request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  depends  upon  what  the 
gentleman  means  by  very  little  differ- 
ences. To  me  a  million  dollars  is  quite  a 
little  difference. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  FiNDLKY)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me 
this  is  a  much  more  impwrtant  occasion 
than  it  seems  to  be  to  some  other  Mem- 
bers of  those  present  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time.  The  bill  does  embody  a  new 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
where  none  presently  exists.  Unquestion- 
ably the  administration  has  undertaken 
a  commitment  in  some  respects  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia.  That  goes 
without  saying.  But  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
this  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  a 
congressional  sanction  has  been  sought 
for  aid  to  Cambodia  In  any  form  for 
quite  a  number  of  years. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
the  policy  conmilttee  of  the  Congress 
dealing  with  policy  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field.  Here  is  a  fundamental  question  of 
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policy,  because  it  involves  the  sanction- 
ing of  a  commitment  to  a  country  where 
none  presently  exists,  and  it  does  seem  to 
me  highly  appropriate  that  -ve  have  bet- 
ter attendance  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
and  that  we  also  consider  amendments 
to  the  measure  before  us  which  will  give 
some  definition  of  policy. 

The  administration  by  tradition  likes 
to  have  the  maximum  of  flexibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  That  is  completely 
understandable,  and  to  a  degree,  it  is 
commendable,  because  one  cannot  fore- 
see the  circumstances  that  may  come. 
The  Congress  has  wisely  provided  au- 
thority from  which  the  administration 
can  draw  military  goods  without  prior 
authorization,  up  to  a  total  of  $300  mil- 
lion. It  could  draw  upon  that  sum  for 
emergency  unexpected  developments  in 
Cambodia. 

I  think  it  is  also  commendable  though 
that  the  administration  has  asked  for 
a  congressional  sanction  at  this  point, 
because  of  the  gravity  of  the  question, 
and  because  Cambodia  is  adjacent  to  the 
area  where  we  have  expended  so  much 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  lives  in  recent 
years,  and  because  there  is  concern  on 
the  part  of  many  people  that  this  might 
prove  to  be  a  fundamental  step  that 
would  lead  to  ether  steps  and  perhaps  in 
time  involve  us  rather  broadly  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

All  of  us  are  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  voices  within  the  administration 
today,  as  there  were  yesterday — voices 
which  are  prominent  which  argue  for  a 
larger  military  role  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
These  voices  are  in  contest  with  other 
voices  within  the  administration. 

I  feel  that  this  gives  added  importance 
to  the  dehberations  of  the  Congress.  We 
have  a  responsibility,  of  course,  first  and 
foremost  to  the  American  people;  and, 
second,  to  ourselves  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  beyond  that  I  believe  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  give  some  encourage- 
ment and  guidance  to  the  voices  of  rea- 
son within  the  executive  branch.  There- 
fore, I  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  that 
I  have  prepared  the  amendment  which 
I  will  offer.  At  this  moment  it  looks  as 
if  my  voice  will  be  a  relatively  lonely 
one,  but  this  does  not  deter  me  from 
taking  a  stand,  as  I  have  often  In  the 
past  been  a  rather  lonely  voice  in  this 
Chamber. 

To  me  this  Is  a  significant  occasion, 
because  it  gives  the  Congress  that  rare 
opportunity  which  comes  so  seldom  to 
speak  to  the  question  of  fundamental 
commitment;  that  is,  the  sanctioning  of 
a  new  commitment  in  foreign  policy  to 
a  country  where  no  commitment  pres- 
ently exists. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  appreciate  the 
vaUant  effort  of  my  friend  from  Illinois 
to  limit  the  commitment  implied,  at 
least,  by  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  am 
sure  his  purposes  are  high. 

I  have  a  difficulty,  which  Is  this:  If  one 
is  not  persuaded  of  the  merits  of  what 
Is  now  called  the  Vletnamization  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam,  how  should  one  vote 
on  an  amendment  which  would  stipulate 
that  funds  for  Cambodia  should  only  be 
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used  to  further  Implement  the  program 
of  Vletnamization? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, my  amendment  does  not  use  the 
term  "Vletnamization."  I  deliberately 
used  the  term  "withdrawal  of  United 
States  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam."  I  know  that  the  term  "Viet- 
•  namization"  lends  itself  to  broad  and 
varied  interpretations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  I  would  hope  that 
my  friend  from  New  York  would  feel  that 
the  program  under  which  we  are  with- 
drawing troops  from  South  Vietnam 
would  be  a  commendable  one  to  which 
he  would  like  to  give  his  support. 

May  I  add  further,  to  my  knowledge 
never  in  the  7  or  8  years  we  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  military  action  in 
South  Vietnam  has  this  Congress  really 
spoken  to  the  question  of  withdrawing 
our  troops.  I  have  made  several  efforts 
on  the  fioor  to  get  amendments  added  to 
legislation  to  that  effect.  To  this  day  the 
Congress  has  even  shrunk  from  giving 
its  approval  or  endorsement  to  the  pol- 
icy of  getting  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  I  should  like  to  pursue  this 
further. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Surely. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Suppose  that  the 
process  of  withdrawing  our  troops  from 
Vietnam,  under  the  present  timetable, 
or  nontiraetable,  should  last  for  many 
years  into  the  future.  Couldn't  connect- 
ing the  funds  for  Cambodia  with  the  re- 
moval of  troops  from  Vietnam  over  an 
undefined  period  at  least  imply  a  com- 
mitment to  continue  support  for  Cam- 
bodia until  whenever,  if  ever,  our  troops 
are  ultimately  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  say  in  response 
to  that  that  the  funds  provided  here  are 
relatively  limited,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  stretching  one's  imagination  to  as- 
sume that  approval  of  this  legislation 
would  really  imply  a  long,  multiyear  ob- 
ligation in  Cambodia,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  independence  of 
Cambodia  or  for  the  more  restricted  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  H  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  I  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  What  I  am 
troubled  about  is  whether  limiting  the 
use  of  funds  as  he  proposes  might  not 
have  the  paradoxical  effect  of  implying  a 
commitment  to  continue  assistance  to 
Cambodia  over  a  very  protracted  period. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  why  I  delib- 
erately chose  the  words  'withdrawal  of 
our  troops"  rather  than  the  imprecise 
word    'Vletnamization." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  his  minority  views  and 
his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing  with 
respect  to  the  procedures  under  which 
we  consider  this  important  legislation. 
This  bill  is  silent  on  the  /eally  deep 
ramifications  that  are  involved.  It  pro- 
vides authority  without  congressional 
control.  I  just  regret  that  there  are  only 
about  30  Members  on  the  fioor  at  this 
time  to  hear  this  debate.  I  regret  that  the 
pressures  to  legislate  result  in  blanket, 
uncontrolli.ble  authorities.  It  is  time  that 
we  took  the  time  to  exercise  our  consti- 
tutional authority  to  control  and  direct 
the  course  of  foreign  affairs  and  Ameri- 
can expenditures  and  commitments 
which  result. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  anybody  to  close  off  debate  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
our  distinguished  and  esteemed  chair- 
man, Dr.  Morgan,  in  support  of  H.R. 
19911,  the  foreign  aid  supplemental  bill. 
During  the  recent  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation. I  questioned  the  witnesses  close- 
ly on  the  emergency  nature  of  this  re- 
quest. While  their  replies  did  not  satisfy 
me  that  each  individual  item  in  the 
authorization  package  requires  urgent 
action,  I  have  concluded  that  prudence 
would  dictate  to  give  the  executive 
branch  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  to 
their  judgment  and  therefore  support 
the  request  for  additional  military  assist- 
ance even  though  I  would  personally  pre- 
fer this  action  be  taken  early  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  much 
of  the  urgency  derives  from  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  come  to  Con- 
gress before  the  elections  to  request  an 
authorization  for  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  President  chose  to  use  the  ve- 
hicle of  Presidential  determinations  im- 
der  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  take 
funds  from  other  country  MAP  and  sup- 
porting assistance  programs  and  divert- 
ed them  to  Cambodia. 

The  result  has  been  a  severe  disloca- 
tion in  the  MAP  program  which  this 
authorization  request  Is  designed  to  re- 
pair. It  would  have  been  better — far 
better — had  the  administration  come  to 
the  Congress  at  the  time  the  need  first 
arose  for  substantial  funding  in  Cam- 
bodia. But  It  would  only  be  compounding 
the  Initial  error  for  the  Congress  now 
to  refuse  to  set  things  straight  by  provid- 
ing the  necessary  funds. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  fully  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  amount  requested  in 
this  bill.  $100  million,  will  be  used  to 
reimburse  countries  which  lost  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  preprogramed  funds 
from  military  and  supporting  assistance 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  aid  Cam- 
bodia. 

Programs  for  Korea,  the  Republic  of 
China,  Turkey.  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
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Tunisia,  and  Ethiopia  were  substantially 
:  educed,  and  all  material  programs  for 
^tin  America  and  the  Congo  were  with- 
lield. 

Those  programs  were  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  the  request  for  fiscal  year 
:  971  appropriations.  Justification  for  the 
1  )rograms  was  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
:  971  MAP  presentation. 

The  countries  involved  had  been  noti- 
ced of  the  amounts  which  they  would 
lie  provided.  Joint  planning  of  the  re- 
( ipient  country  and  our  military  assist- 
( nee  advisory  groups — MAAGS — had 
iroceeded  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
f  j^ures.  When  the  shift  in  funds  came, 
t  he  action  negated  weeks  and  months  of 
{ lanning  and  work. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
(hange  in  the  international  military  or 
political  situation  that  would  Justify  any 
]  eductions  in  those  country  programs 
"herefore,  restoration  is  necessary  to 
iiaintain  the  confidence  of  our  friends 
i  nd  allies. 

Most  particularly  at  this  period  of  our 
t:oop  withdrawals  from  forward  posl- 
t  ons  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  United 
£  tales  must  demonstrate  that  it  intends 
t)  stand  by  its  security  agreements  and 
t  lat  the  United  States  is  truly  inerested 
li  strengthening  indigenous  forces 
against  aggression  and  subversion. 

To  date,  imfortunately,  we  have  not 
always  consistently  given  that  impres- 
s  on  to  those  who  have  looked  to  us  for 
a  3sistance. 

At  present  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
c  >mmittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
a  3d  Scientific  Developments  is  in  the 
lj.st  stages  of  a  yearlong  Indepth  study 
0'.  military  assistance  training  as  it  oper- 
a  ;es  worldwide. 

One  Judgment  which  has  emerged 
f  om  that  investigation  is  the  importance 
0 '  the  United  States  acting  consistent 
with  its  rhetoric.  There  have  been  state- 
n  ents  about  a  Nixon  doctrine  which  will 
u  ean  aid  to  friendly  nations  In  order  to 
a  low  them  to  modernize  their  forces  and 
tJius  fight  aggression  and  subversion 
without  direct  involvement  by  U.S.  com- 
b  It  forces.  The  recipient  countries  accept 
tiiat  doctrine — but  they  expect  us  to 
Tx  ake  good  on  our  promises. 

Too  often  they  have  been  dlsap- 
p  )inted — particularly  those  nations 
which  have  experienced  deep  cuts  in 
tlietr  country  programs  because  of  the 
Cambodia  transfers.  Since  their  con- 
fi  lence  in  our  Nation  is  an  essential  ele- 
nrent  in  stability  and  world  peace,  we 
n  ust  begin  to  express  our  determination, 
n  )t  Just  in  words,  but  in  dollars. 

Therefore.  I  am  not  supporting  this 
authorization  today  because  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  operated  a  letter-perfect 
P  ogram.  It  clearly  has  not. 

Nor  am  I  supporting  it  because  of  any 
rrLstaken  notion  that  by  this  authoriza- 
ti  )n  we  will  be  freed  from  meeting  future 
mlitary  assistance  and  supporting  as- 
si  stance  needs.  It  clearly  will  not  do  the 
w  lole  Job. 

Rather,  I  am  supporting  this  legisla- 
tl  )n  because  of  my  belief  that  in  doing  so 
w;  are  enhancing  the  assurance  that 
Anerican  men  will  never  again  be  sent 
into  combat  when  Asian  or  African  or 
Li. tin  American  manpower  could  do  the 
job  if  given  proijer  training  and  equip- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
H.R.  19911  without  amendments. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan  I . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  begin  by  joining  in  the  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  . 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  given 
distinguished  leadership  to  this  commit- 
tee, to  our  country  and  to  the  Congress. 
He  is  a  Christian  statesman  in  every 
sense  of  that  word.  His  high  integrity, 
his  great  ability,  his  character  and  his 
spirit  have  been  valuable  assets  to  this 
Congress  and  we  shall  greatly  miss  his 
leadership  on  this  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  join  in  the  tributes 
to  Boyd  Crawford,  who  is  one  of  the 
good  men  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  who  has  made  a  very 
fine  contribution  over  many  years.  He 
shall  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  have  been  concerned  about 
the  extent  of  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  on  such  military  operations  as 
the  struggle  In  Korea  and  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam,  and  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  wise  use  of  the  assist- 
ance we  give,  to  cast  a  vote  for  substi- 
tuting a  few  million  dollars  In  economic 
support  and  in  military  assistance  for 
the  many  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  expended  In  such  conflicts  as  Korea 
and  Vietnam  heretofore. 

Our  President  In  the  Guam  or  Nixon 
doctrine  made  clear  that  he  Intends,  and 
firmly  intends,  to  assume  a  lower  Amer- 
ican prof.le  In  Asia.  He  does  not  intend 
again  for  us  to  become  embroiled,  as  we 
have  In  Korea  and  Vietnam.  In  the  mas- 
sive  use  of  our  own  forces,  and  In  the 
expenditure  of  the  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  have  been  involved. 

So  here  we  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  give  our  assent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam,  and  to  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Korea.  It  is  a  pol- 
icy which  would  substitute  for  our  mas- 
sive presence,  for  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  American  dollars  through 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  the 
expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  Irre- 
placeable yoxmg  lives,  a  policy  of  eco- 
nomic support  and  military  assistance  to 
help  other  people  to  help  themselves.  I 
say  this  is  the  right  policy  for  America, 
and  It  deserves  the  endorsement  of  this 
House  overwhelmingly,  and  I  hope  It 
shall  receive  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd). 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  who  just  preceded  me,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  . 
Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  expression  of  my  appreciation  for 
the  wise  and  conscientious  leadership  of 
the  distingiiished  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Adair),  and  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlemsm  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  and 
graciousness  he  has  always  extended  to 
me  even  as  a  relatively  new  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
for  the  high  quality  of  his  leadership. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
issue  really  boUs  down  to  whether  or 
not  we  have  confidence  in  the  pledge  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  end  this 
war  and  do  so  in  a  responsible  manner. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  when 
this  administration  assim:ied  responsi- 
bility for  our  military  activities  in  In- 
dochina there  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  550,000  troops  in  Vietnam.  Pledges 
were  made  that  those  troops  would  be 
reduced,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  in  an  expeditious 
manner  and  that  pledge  has  been  kept. 

Approximately  200,000  troops  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  pledge  is  being 
kept  and  will  be  kept  that  additional 
troops  will  be  continually  withdrawn. 

At  the  height  of  our  spending  before 
this  administration  took  office  the  an- 
nual expenditure  for  military  efforts  In 
that  war  were  Just  under  $30  billion. 
That  has  been  reduced  by  about  $15 
billion.  In  this  fiscal  year  the  cost  is 
about  $14.5  billion.  There  again  is  ample 
evidence  that  this  administration  Is 
keeping  its  pledge. 

Now,  this  is  a  request  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  supplemental  assistance  in 
Vietnam,  in  support  of  Vietnamlzation 
and  for  very  significant  assistance  to 
Jordan,  to  Lebanon,  to  Israel  and  Korea, 
and  for  the  controversial  assistance  to 
Cambodia.  The  evidence  at  our  hearings 
has  been  clear,  that  this  does  not  involve 
the  participation  of  American  military 
personnel  in  Cambodia — a  statement 
which  I  trust.  The  majority  of  this  mili- 
tary assistance  Is  for  ammunition  and  in 
support  of  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  body.  In  sup- 
port of  these  pledges  which  have  been 
kept  by  this  administration,  should  sig- 
nify Its  faith  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  because  they  have 
clearly  followed  a  policy  to  which  they 
have  adhered  with  fidelity  and  which  Is 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  support  whole- 
heartedly the  legislation  before  us  today 
and  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Pulton)  . 

CONGRESSMAN    ROSS     ADAIR 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  appreciation  about  our  ranking 
Member,  Congressman  Ross  Adair  of 
Indiana,  that  he  has  been  an  Inspiration 
to  all  of  us  through  the  years  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  His 
calm  and  his  statesmanlike  approach 
have  been  of  immediate  benefit  and  a 
great  value  to  every  one  of  us  as  well  as 
to  improvement  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  prepared  and  reported  out  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Congressman  Adair  has  the  broad 
experience  and  has  had  the  balance  of 
judgment  and  the  integrity  to  make  a 
real  leader.  We,  personal  friends,  really 
are  going  to  miss  Ross  Adair  on  the 
completion  of  his  congressional  service, 
because  so  many  of  us  have  depended  on 
him  for  consultations  and  for  lecom- 
mendatlons  of  moderation.  Ross  Adair 
has  consistently  maintained  a  good  con- 
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servatlve  point  of  view  so  that  Congress 
does  not  run  off  in  all  directions  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  without  program  limits  to 
prevent  waste  and  inefficiency. 

In  closing  might  I  say  further  that 
Congressman  Adair  is  one  of  those  who 
when  he  takes  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
listened  to.  That  is  one  of  the  great  char- 
acteristics that  represents  a  real  leader.. 
So  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  Ross, 
even  this  evening  when  they  are  giving 
you  the  compliments  you  are  listening 
and  keeping  your  quiet  composure  which 
we  all  admire  so  much. 

These  compliments  for  Ross  Adair  are 
very  well  deserved  and  they  are  the  kind 
of  compliments  that  we  could  only  pay  to 
a  good  friend  such  as  you,  and  mean  it 
In  full  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  to  authorize  further  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Jordan, 
Korea.  Lebanon,  and  restoration  of 
funds  already  transferred  from  other 
country  programs.  We  at  this  time  of  un- 
certainty cannot  see  just  exactly  how  far 
this  policy  is  going — because  nobody 
knows.  Conditions  are  uncertain,  the  time 
is  short,  and  the  emergency  grows.  But 
we  in  Congress  must  place  some  limits 
on  this  policy  to  prevent  future  Vlet- 
nams.  For  legislative  history,  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  limits  stated  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  when  he  stated  on  the 
question  of  U.S.  military  advisory  per- 
sonnel in  Cambodia,  "We  have  no  mili- 
tary forces  or  advisers  in  Cambodia,  nor 
do  we  intend  to  send  any." 

That  is  a  complete  limit,  publicly 
stated,  and  is  specific  limitation  on  this 
legislation  and  Its  purpose. 

In  our  report  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee says: 

The  committee  Is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  States 
should  not  furnish  military  assistance  ad- 
visers to  Cambodian  forces  engaged  in  com- 
bat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that  position  as  the  basis  and  Intent  for 
this  legislation. 

Further  the  committee  report  says: 
It  Is  recognized  however,  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  should  be  provided  to  super- 
vise the  distribution  and  care  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary supplies  and  equipment  deliveries  to 
Cambodia 

This  is  certainly  a  necessary  precau- 
tion and  authorized  activity  under  this 
legislation,  because  it  means  that  on  the 
distribution  of  the  U.S.  military  supplies 
and  equipment  we  will  have  U.S.  observ- 
ers and  inspectors  there  in  Cambodia  to 
see  that  it  goes  efficiently  to  the  right 
places  and  in  the  right  amounts  and  for 
the  right  purposes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us.  H.R.  19911,  would  authorize 
an  Important  Increase  in  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  commitments  of 
this  country.  The  $550  million  to  be  au- 
thorized are  designed  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary and  urgent  requirements  in  two 
areas  of  the  world  where  the  United 
States  has  special  and  substantial  com- 
mitments, and  where  we  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  current  events. 

As  you  are  aware,  $500  million  has  al- 
ready been  authorized  to  provide  for 
credits  to  Israel,  and  it  is  anticipated  an 
appropriation  bill  including  this  figure 
will    shortly    come    before    the    House. 


These  loans  will  provide  for  the  weapons 
which  are  essential  if  the  balance  of  arms 
in  the  Middle  East  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  if  the  defense  of  Israel  is  to  remain 
credible. 

H.R.  19911  provides  Ewiditional  modest 
emergency  funds  for  Lebanon  and  Jor- 
dan, two  moderate  Arab  countries  who 
have  suffered  greatly  in  the  crossfire  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict.  These  funds 
would  assist  them  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  independence  and  would  help  as- 
sure the  presence  of  moderate  voices  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

In  Asia,  the  commitment  of  the  funds 
requested  provides  our  friends  and  allies 
with  the  essence  of  the  good  faith  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  under  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  It  assm-es  them  and  the 
world  that  the  United  State  has  not 
abandoned  its  interests  In  the  Pacific, 
nor  has  It  retreated  from  its  commit- 
ments. 

These  funds  also  provide  for  the  re- 
plenishment of  funds  which  were  bor- 
rowed for  emergency  requirements  in 
the  Far  East.  The  Congress  agreed  at  the 
time  of  their  original  appropriation  that 
they  were  essential  and  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  That  condi- 
tion is  still  true,  and  the  restoration  of 
these  funds  for  two  NATO  allies,  Turkey 
and  Greece,  as  well  as  China  and  others, 
is  necessary. 

This  request  represents  our  resolve  to 
provide  support  to  Asian  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  defend  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. In  providing  such  countries 
as  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Korea  with 
the  means  to  resist  aggression  we  also 
make  It  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Asia.  The  money  sav- 
ings of  those  force  reductions  far  out- 
weighs the  costs  entailed  in  strengthen- 
ing our  Asian  friends,  or  the  provisions 
of  this  supplemental  appropriation.  The 
savings  in  American  lives  cannot  be  cal- 
culated. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  added 
$15  million  to  the  contingency  fund  for 
disaster  relief  to  Pakistan.  This  timely 
action  is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  friend- 
ship for  Pakistan. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Its  provisions  are 
prudent.  It  supports  our  commitments. 
It  assists  in  creating  the  conditions  un- 
der which  our  troops  can  be  brought 
home.  It  restores  funds  to  progrsims 
which  we  have  agreed  are  sound,  but 
which  were  tapped  to  meet  emergency 
requirements.  It  makes  clear  that  we  in- 
tend to  assure  that  the  balance  of  power 
is  retained  hi  the  Middle  East.  It  demon- 
strates our  resolve  under  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine to  support  our  Asian  friends.  It  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  CThaimmn,  I, 
too,  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their 
expressing  of  admiration  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Ross  Adair.  By 
every  measure  he  has  served  his  coimtry 
with  dedication,  integrity  and  patriotism. 
He  will  be  grossly  missed. 

There  are,  as  I  see  it,  a  number  of  good 
reasons  why  we  shall  be  well  advised  to 
grant  the  administration's  request  for 
additional  military  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  documentation  submitted 
in  support  of  each  item  included  in  the 
$340  million  supplementary  request 
seems  to  me  fully  to  validate  a  specific 
need  for  additional  authority  and  ap- 


propriations. One  item,  however,  is  par- 
ticularly significant  both  because  it  ac- 
counts for  more  than  44  percent  of  the 
total  amount  we  are  asked  to  provide  in 
this  category,  and  also  in  light  of  the 
benefits  we  may  expect  to  accrue  if  we 
approve  it. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  $150  million 
needed  to  make  a  start  on  the  long  over- 
due modernization  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  substan- 
tial amounts  of  military  assistance 
furnished  to  that  strategically  vital 
country  in  the  past  have  been  put  to 
excellent  use  by  a  stanch  ally  whose 
defensive  capabilities  represent  an  im- 
portant bulwark  of  freedom  in  the  Far 
East.  In  recognition  of  both  presently 
existing  South  Korean  mihtary  strength 
and  its  potential  for  growth  commensu- 
rate with  the  availability  of  newer  and 
better  equipment.  President  Nixon  has 
announced  a  forthcoming  reduction  by 
20,000  of  the  authorized  level  of  U.S. 
forces  stationed  in  the  Repubhc  of 
Korea.  The  prospect  of  this  reduction 
created  considerable  consternation,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  South  Korean 
Government  but  also  among  other  allied 
and  friendly  nations  in  East  and  South- 
east Asia.  Hopefully,  their  fears  have 
since  been  put  to  rest  by  repeated  reas- 
surance that  the  United  States  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  the  area  or  of 
withdrawing  from  its  longstanding  se- 
curity commitments. 

I  am,  however,  not  nearly  so  stuiguine 
about  the  reaction  of  the  Communist 
Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
North  Korea;  and  I  shall  feel  a  great 
deal  more  ctHnfortable  when  our  words 
are  backed  up  with  appropriate  action 
and  we  thus  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  its  beUicose  leader,  Kim  n  Sung,  that 
we  mean  what  we  say.  Unless  the  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea  is  ac- 
companied by  an  offsetting  increase  In 
the  defensive  capabilities  of  the  ROK 
forces  which  are  to  assume  greater  re- 
spKjnsibility  for  the  protection  of  their 
homeland,  its  weakened  security  posture 
would  offer  North  Korea  an  opportu- 
nity— which  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be 
slow  to  exploit — to  exert  higher  pressure 
at  lower  risk.  Such  a  situation  must  not 
be  allowed  to  develop  because  it  would 
not  only  threaten  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a  free 
nation  and  staunch  ally,  but  it  might  well 
confront  us  with  an  inescapable  need 
to  honor  our  mutual  security  commit- 
ments by  deploying  more,  rather  than 
fewer  U.S.  forces  to  South  Korea  and 
placing  them  all  in  greater  jeopardy. 

The  far  wiser,  safer  and  eventually  less 
expensive  alternative  Is  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  give  the  South  Korean  forces 
the  more  modern  and  effective  military 
equipment  they  have  so  long  needed  to 
realize  their  full  potential  contribution 
to  self-defense.  Modernization  has  had 
to  be  deferred  because,  within  the  In- 
creasingly limited  funds  available  for  the 
worldwide  military  assistance  program, 
the  amount  which  could  be  allocated  to 
South  Korea  has  been  fully  utilized  in 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  Its  govern- 
ment to  keep  existing  forces  in  operation 
and  for  fixed  expenses.  Meanwhile,  the 
effectiveness  of  those  forces  has  been 
restricted  by  the  obsolescent  condition 
of  their  equipment.  This  situation  cannot 
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b«  allowed  to  continue  if  we  are  to  pro- 
c€  ed  with  the  highly  desirable  reduction 
of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea.  We  must, 
therefore,  provide  the  means  to  remedy 
it  without  further  delay. 

We  have  no  greater  ally  than  Korea 
ar  d  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  publicly 
e.^  press  our  hope  for  their  continued  suc- 
ce  5s  under  the  extremely  difiBcult  circum- 
stinces  that  face  them  frcwn  North 
Korea.  I  think,  too,  that  among  the 
leaders  of  the  world  America  has  no 
gr  >ater  friend  than  President  Park. 

VIr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
st:  ong  opposition  to  H.R.  19911,  a  bill  to 
pravide  military  and  supporting  assist- 
arce  to  Cambodia,  Korea,  and  other 
CO  an  tries. 
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firmly  believe  that  no  good  case  has 
made  to  justify  the  haste  with  which 
important  legislation  is  being  con- 
The  nature  of  our  commitment 
Cambodia  and  the  extent  and  cost 
our  possible  involvement  there  in  the 
ure  has  certainly  not  been  spelled  out. 
The  primary  importance  of  this  leg- 
is  in  the  funds  it  would  author- 
for  military  and  supporting  assistance 
Cambodia.  Up  to  this  time.  Congress 
been  substantially  ignored  in  policy 
regarding  that  war-torn  nation. 
Cambodian  invasion  of  last  May  was 
an  E^xecutive  action;  approval  of 
.gress  was  not  sought  nor  were  Mem- 
s  consulted  about  the  move.  Purther- 
i,  military  aid  provided  to  date  to 
■   . — totaling    $98.8    million— has 
given  through  unilateral  Presiden- 
determinatlons.  Up  to  now,  the  ex- 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia 
been  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
;utive  branch. 
;  'sychologically  and  practically,  if  the 
approves  this  legislation  In  the 
and  amounts  requested  by  the  ex- 
branch,  it  will  be  endorsing  the 
and  direction  of  current  U.S. 
y  in  Cambodia.  It  will  thereby  come 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 

-  of  past  actions  in  which  the  Con- 
is  had  no  say.  Such  will  be  the  inter- 
not  only  of  domestic  and  for- 

observers.  but  also  of  the  executive 
when  it  suits  its  purposes  to  make 
interpretation. 

principal  concern,  however,  is  that 
legislative  package  contains  the  seeds 
I  ommitmentfi  to  Cambodia  paralleling 
-'    the  commitments  made  to  South 
during  the  latter  part  of  the 
•s  and  the  early  1960's.  Have  we  not 
'  anything  from  the  lessons  of  re- 
history?  Are  we  again  going  to  allow 
resources  and  American  lives 
^ecome  involved  in  yet  another  ghastly 

-  like  Vietnam?  I  would  hope  not. 
strongly  urge  that  the  pending  bill 

be  defeated. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

suF  port  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 

eeiitleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
) .  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 

Poieign  Affairs,  I  was  very  Interested 

he  hearings  we  held  on  this  legisla- 

.  for  I  share  the  concern  of  certain 

my  colleagues  on  the  extent  of  the 

commitment   to   aid   Cambodia.   I 

coiild  not  favor  any  legislation  which 

woi  lid  lead  to  an  enlargement  of  the  Viet- 

nar  i  war. 

am  satisfied  after  questioning  Sec- 
retaries Rogers  and  Laird  and  the  other 
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witnesses  that  the  nature  of  the  aid  for 
Cambodia  will  be  consistent  with  the  goal 
of  helping  that  country  defend  Itself. 
This  foUows  the  path  of  a  policy  I  have 
advocated  for  some  time,  that  of  pro- 
viding other  nations  of  the  world  with 
the  means  to  defend  themselves.  Rather 
than  sending  Americsin  men  to  fight  the 
battles  of  other  nations,  we  can  pro- 
vide them  with  the  equipment  to  defend 
themselves,  as  the  Cambodians  want  to 
do. 

Also,  unlike  the  unsuccessful  Vietnam- 
ization  program  which  has  proven  a 
great  disappointment,  the  nature  of  our 
aid  to  Cambodia  can  be  useful.  For  In- 
stead of  providing  sophisticated  military 
equipment,  we  will  be  providing  Cam- 
bodia with  small  arms  and  ammunition 
to  equip  their  forces  for  their  own  self- 
defense. 

The  committee  wsis  assured  by  the 
Secretaries  that  no  American  personnel 
would  be  committed  to  Cambodia  with 
the  exception  of  25  to  50  men  needed  to 
provide  the  logistical  direction  that  will 
enable  the  Cambodians  to  get  this  basic 
equipment  to  their  forces  in  the  field.  In 
no  way  can  this  be  construed  as  the  same 
thing  as  when  we  first  committed  "ad- 
visers" to  Vietnam. 

The  important  point  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  we  are  not,  as  some  fear, 
opening  the  door  to  a  commitment  of 
U.S.  forces.  Nor  are  we  providing  un- 
realistic assistance.  Rather,  we  are  pro- 
viding basic  equipment  greatly  needed  by 
Cambodia. 

This  must  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  a 
broader  policy  to  which  I  alluded  above. 
That  policy  calls  upon  us  to  lend  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  equipment  to 
countries  that  are  responsibly  committed 
to  defending  themselves.  Self-defense  is 
the  keyword  which  reassures  us  that  U.S. 
Jiid  will  be  limited  and  constructive.  If 
I  had  any  doubt  that  this  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  authorization  now  before  us 
I  would  have  to  vote  differently.  But  I 
am  satisfied  after  thorough  hearings 
that  this  important  goal  is  being  served 
and  thus  I  shall  vote  for  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is  not  a  limiting 
amendment  but  merely  codifies  the  guar- 
antees which  the  committee  received 
from  Secretaries  Rogers  and  Laird.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  it  part  of  the  bill  to  serve  the 
goals  set  forth  by  these  men. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  au- 
thorize the  spending  of  an  additional 
$550  million  in  foreign  aid  this  year. 

I  realize  my  action  is  unusual  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  foreign  aid  bills  and  have  op- 
posed the  foreign  aid  program,  for  that 
matter,  since  my  election  to  Congress.  In 
my  judgment,  however,  the  bill  before 
the  House  today  Is  vastly  different  in 
some  very  important  respects  from  the 
nm-of-the-mill  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions Congress  has  been  passing  for  the 
last  20  years. 

This  bill,  H.R.  19911,  does  not  provide 
funds  to  finance  long-range  development 
programs  in  foreign  countries.  Instead, 
the  bill  is  directed  toward  and  focuses 
upon  serious  and  urgent  problems  that 


confront  us  in  troubled  areas  of  the 
world.  The  areas  I  am  referring  to  are 
in  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Korea,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Indonesia,  and  East  Pakistan. 
I  believe  we  must  face  the  problems 
of  these  coimtries.  I  believe  it  Is  in  our 
national  Interest  to  do  so.  For  If  we  do 
not  attempt  to  meet  the  problems  of 
these  countries  by  appropriating  the 
fimds  necessary  to  provide  them  with  as- 
sistance, these  problems  wUI  not  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  separately  to  the  particular  needs 
of  these  countries,  that  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  19911  are  directed  to.  I  think  this 
approach  will  clearly  highlight  some  of 
the  problems  this  Nation  must  respond 
to. 

In  Cambodia,  government  forces  are 
trying  valiantly  to  prevent  Cambodia 
from  becoming  a  Communist  outpost 
and  a  supply  base  from  which  the  en- 
emy can  launch  murderous  attacks 
against  U.S.  soldiers  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Cambodian 
Government  has  increased  its  fighting 
forces  from  some  40,000  just  before  the 
Communist  invasion  last  April  to  ap- 
proximately 150,000  at  the  present  time, 
the  military  situation  is  uncertain.  Part 
of  this  imcertainty  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  manpower  of  the  Cambodian  mili- 
tary has  Increased  far  more  rapidly  thtin 
has  the  ability  of  the  government  to  sup- 
ply its  troops  with  equipment. 

This  Nation  can  simply  not  realisti- 
cally expect  the  Cambodian  military 
forces  to  stave  off  continuing  Commu- 
nist thrusts  in  the  absence  of  appropri- 
ate amoimts  of  equipment.  At  present, 
the  Cambodians  are  doing  a  far  better 
Job  of  defending  their  homeland  than 
was  expected  by  some.  But  their  suc- 
cesses will  be  shortlived,  however,  unless 
this  Nation  supplies  that  Government 
with  the  wherewithal  for  it  to  augment 
its  military  capabilities. 

This  bill  provides  $85  million  in  ad- 
ditional military  aid  to  Cambodia  and 
$70  million  in  economic  assistance. 
These  funds  will  not  inextricably  tie  us 
to  the  fate  of  Cambodia;  for  even  with 
this  assistance,  it  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  the  present  Government  will  be 
able  to  withstand  the  Communist  on- 
slaught. But  what  I  am  confident  of  is 
that  if  we  enable  the  Cambodians  to 
stand  on  their  owti  two  feet,  it  will  help 
save  American  lives  in  Vietnam,  and  will 
fsicllitate  the  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
In  that  country.  For  these  reasons,  I 
think  this  money  represents  a  wise  and 
prudent  Investment. 

Speaking  of  Vietnam,  $65  million  is 
allocated  to  that  country  and  is  ear- 
marked for  economic  assistance.  The 
focus  is  on  the  Vietnamese  economy 
rather  than  the  Vietnamese  military  be- 
cause military  assistance  fimds  to  Vlet- 
ntmi  are  taken  from  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations. 

Of  this  $65  million,  $50  million  is  chan- 
neled to  finance  commodity  imports,  and 
$15  million  will  be  used  to  implement  the 
new  land  reform  program  that  was  en- 
acted by  the  Vietnamese  Legislature  last 
spring.  Commodity  Imports  need 
strengthening  for  two  reasons:  First, 
South  Vietnam  needs  more  goods  to  help 
restructure  and  refurbish  Its  domestic 
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economy  so  badly  battered  by  years  of 
warfare.  Second,  as  U.S.  troops  are  with- 
drawn, the  money  that  this  Nation  ex- 
pends to  maintain  them  and  the  money 
that  is  circulated  by  our  forces  Is  cor- 
respondingly lowered.  This  has  created  a 
partial  loss  of  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  a  loss  which  re- 
duces the  ability  of  the  Government  -to 
buy  imported  goods.  Financing  commod- 
ity imports  as  set  forth  in  B.B..  19911  will 
help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  alleviate 
this  problem. 

The  $15  million  allocated  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  land  reform  pro- 
gram will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  se- 
cure the  loyalties  of  the  rural  villagers 
who  have  long  been  a  prime  target  for 
Communist  infiltration  and  subversion. 
If  the  land  reform  program  Is  successful, 
thousands  of  villagers  wiU  become  land- 
owners, and  capitalism  will  have  become 
rooted  In  the  soil  of  Southeast  Asia.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
this  fact.  For  the  land  reform  program 
marks  nothing  less  than  an  historic  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  to  alter  the  basis  on 
which  land  is  held  and  developed  by  the 
people. 

In  my  opinion,  the  $65  million  pro- 
vided for  South  Vietnam  Is  money 
well  spent.  The  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam must  be  revitalized;  that  is  clear. 
In  addition,  helping  to  establish  capital- 
Ism  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive long-range  weapons  against  Com- 
munist aggression  the  free  world  has  in 
its  arsenal.  Communism  simply  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  capitalism, 
for  when  a  man  owns  the  means  of  this 
production  he  feels  like  the  master  of 
his  fate,  and  he  becomes  increasingly 
unwilling  to  subordinate  himself  to  a 
new  and  foreign  form  of  government. 

Turning  to  Korea,  H.R.  19911  channels 
$150  million  for  modernization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Korea.  This  money  is 
vitally  needed,  and  It  will  be  well  spent. 
As  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions. 
South  Korea  is  a  showcase  of  democracy 
In  Asia.  Not  only  it  is  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom, it  is  part  of  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Com- 
munist China  to  expand  Its  territorial 
control  in  the  East. 

Looking  at  Korea  from  another  per- 
spective, this  Nation  has  decided  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  to  reduce  the 
nimiber  of  American  forces  stationed 
overseas.  As  this  will  Involve  pulling 
troops  out  of  South  Korea,  the  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  willing  to  leave  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  aggressive  tendencies  of 
North  Korea  and  Communist  China.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  willing  to  aban- 
don the  people  of  South  Korea  to  an  un- 
certain fate.  Too  many  Americans  died 
In  that  land  defending  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Korean  people  for  this  Nation 
now  to  walk  away. 

Having  served  as  a  let  fighter  pilot  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  high  caliber  of  the  well-trained 
and  well -equipped  South  Korean  fight- 
ing man.  Thus,  I  am  confident  that  but- 
tressed with  our  assistance,  as  is  envis- 
ioned imder  this  bill.  South  Korea  can 


effectively  shoulder  more  of  the  burdens 
of  its  own  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  19911  provides  $30 
million  in  assistance  for  Jordan  and  $5 
million  for  Lebanon.  In  both  of  these 
countries,  Palestinian  guerrillas  are  wag- 
ing a  battle  for  supremacy  so  that  they 
can  turn  the  two  coimtries  into  forward 
staging  areas  from  which  commando  as- 
saults can  be  laimched  upon  Israel.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  course  of  action  the  guer- 
rillas have  chosen  to  pursue  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  political  instabil- 
ity of  these  two  Arab  countries  to  the 
general  imcertainty  in  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East. 

Providing  assistance  to  Jordan  and  Leb- 
anon as  contemplated  by  this  bill  will 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  political 
stability  in  these  two  key  Arab  nations. 
Such  stability  is  a  necessary  precondition 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  confiict.  And,  as  it  is  clearly  In 
our  national  interest  to  help  promote  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I  think 
the  United  States  has  everything  to  gain 
by  helping  the  Governments  of  Jordan 
and  Lebanon  reequip  their  military 
forces  and  reestablish  the  legitimate  au- 
thority of  their  respective  governments. 

The  bill  before  the  House  also  provides 
$3  million  of  military  assistance  to  Indo- 
nesia. Indonesia  is  one  of  the  giants  of 
Asia  whose  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the 
effects  of  Communist  domination  and 
control  At  the  present  time.  President 
Suharto  is  leading  Indonesia  on  the  long 
road  back  to  economic  recovery,  but  his 
efforts  are  becoming  increasingly  frus- 
trated by  the  continued  existence  of 
Communist  elements  in  outlying  areas 
who  are  fast  at  work  fomenting  social 
discord  and  revolution. 

The  funds  from  this  bUl  will  make 
available  to  Indonesia  some  additional 
patrol  boato,  small  aircraft,  and  other 
transportation  and  communication 
equipment  desperately  needed  by  the 
government  to  maintain  internal  secu- 
rity. This,  in  my  mind,  is  money  well 
spent.  This  Nation  has  a  vested  interest 
in  maintaining  the  Western  orientation 
of  Indonesia  and  preventing  that  coun- 
try and  its  people  from  once  again  fall- 
ing to  the  Communists. 

The  last  country  covered  by  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  East  Paki- 
stan. Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  19911,  $15 
million  is  authorized  to  be  utilized  to 
help  the  government  of  that  nation  re- 
cover from  the  catastrophic  effects  of 
the  natural  disaster  which  has  over- 
whelmed East  Pakistan.  Anyone  who  has 
witnessed  on  television  the  utter  devas- 
tation caused  by  hostile  winds  and  wa- 
ters, or  has  seen  pictures  of  ragged  sur- 
vivors struggling  to  exist  in  a  suddenly 
alien  and  barren  land  cannot  help  but 
commiserate  with  the  loss  that  East 
Pakistan  and  its  people  have  suffered. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  assistance 
will  ultimately  be  required,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  simple  humanity  de- 
mands we  assist  the  people  of  East  Pak- 
istan in  it  time  of  need.  One  character- 
istic of  a  civilized  society  is  its  willing- 
ness to  help  others  in  distress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  needs  of 
the  countries  I  have  Just  described  cry 
out  for  U.S.  assistance.  Without  our  help, 
these  problems  will  no  doubt  become  ag- 


gravated and  the  Communist  cause  will 
thereby  be  strengthened.  To  foreclose 
that  grim  possibility  takes  initiative,  it 
takes  resoluteness. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, this  will  be  the  first  foreign  aid 
appropriation  I  have  supported  since 
coming  to  Congress.  But  then  again,  this 
is  the  first  foreign  aid  appropriation  that 
I  have  found  worthy  of  support 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  excellent  arguments 
which  have  been  presented  against  H.R. 
19911,  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961, 1  would  like  to  call  particular 
attention  to  one  point  that  has  not 
been  made  in  the  debate:  The  sigiufi- 
cance  of  the  clause  in  this  bill  reaffirming 
a  policy  of  "achieving  international  peace 
and  security  through  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
no  confidence  in  achieving  International 
peace  and  security  through  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  itself  a  very  conspic- 
uous aggressor  in  Katanga  some  years 
ago  and  may  well  be  so  again.  If  this  bill 
had  been  limited  to  military  assistance 
to  nations  now  experiencing,  or  directly 
threatened  by  Communist  aggression,  I 
might  have  supported  it.  But  it  contains 
far  too  many  extraneous  provisions  such 
as  this  one,  which  can  work  directly 
against  our  national  interest  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2242)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to  exceed  $414.- 
600,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to  exceed  $608,600,- 
000". 

(b)  At  the  end  of  6uch  section  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  "None  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  section  shaU  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  un- 
less, beginning  In  January  1971,  and  quar- 
terly thereafter,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  determine  that  the  accommoda- 
tion rate  of  exchange  between  said  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  is  fair  to  both 
countries." 

Sec.  2.  Section  461  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000",  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  That,  in  addition  to  any 
other  sums  available  for  such  purpose,  $15,- 
000,000  of  the  amount  authorized  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  may  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion assistance  for  the  benefit  of  cyclone, 
tidal  wave,  and  flood  vlcUms  in  East  Paki- 
stan.". 

Sec.  3.  Excess  foreign  currencies  held  in 
Pakistan  not  allocated  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  period  of  one  year  from  such 
date  of  enactment  to  help  Pakistan  with- 
stand the  disaster  which  has  occurred. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY   MR.  FULTON  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
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T  le  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ax^endmcnt   offered    by    Mr.    Fulton    of 
On  page  3,  line  14.  after  "Pak- 
Insert  ".  Burma.  Guinea,  India,  Mo- 
Poland,  Tunisia.  United  Arab  Republic 
Jugoslavia"  and  on  line  15,  after  "sec- 
InserL    ",   with   the   approval   of   such 
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Tl  le  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Peru  isylvania  is  recognized  in  support  of 
4mendment. 

FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

Chatman,  my  amendment  is  to  section 

the  bill  and  applies  to  the  use  of  ex- 

foreign    currencies    held    by    the 
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Pakistan,  who  have  suffered  great 

tlirough  the  recent  hurricane 
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amendment  provides  that  section 
read  that: 


Ejc(  ees  foreign  currencies  held  in  Pakistan, 
Burn  a,  Guinea,  India,  Morocco,  Poland,  Tu- 
nisia. United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia 
not  sUocated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  s  action  with  the  approval  of  such  coun- 
tries ire  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  a 
perlol  of  one  year  from  such  date  of  enact- 
ment to  help  Pakistan  withstand  the  disas- 
ter w  ilch  has  occurred. 

You 


will  see  that  my  amendment  says. 

the  approval  of  such  country." 

,  which  is  not  set  out  in  sec- 

of  the  act  as  it  now  exists. 

ifould  point  out  that  any  country 

United  States  can  purchase  any 

with  U.S.  excess  local  currency 

the  people  of  East  Pakistan  at 

1  ime  should  be  contacted  to  work  out 

and  survival  help  to  these  im- 

,  starving,  people  who  are  in- 

and  threatened  with  disease. 

is  a  total  of  excess  of  currency 

by  the  United  States  in  local  cur- 

in    foreign    countries    in    the 

of  $1,678,300,000  at  the  present 

These  countries  and  amoimts  of 

currencies   held   by   the   United 

are  as  follows:  Burma.  $14  million, 

is  right  next  door  to  East  Paki- 

so  rice  and  foodstuffs  are  readily 

,ble. 

,  $6.9  million. 
,  $772.6  million. 
$14.3  million. 
$104.5  million. 
.  $393.5  million, 
a,  $28.5  million. 
Arab  Republic,  $264.7  million. 
via,  $79.3  million. 
position  is  simply  this:  Certainly 
American  people  can  find  no  better 
part  of  these  excess  foreign  cur- 
.  held  by  the  United  States  for 
time,  for  which  there  has  been  no 
date.  What  could  be  better  use 
to  alleviate  the  disaster  which  has 
to  the  people  of  East  Pakistan, 
amendment  will  show  what  coun- 
will  assist  us  in  our  assistance  to 
suffering  people  of  East  Pakistan, 
'Jnlted   States   has   the   power  by 
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agreement  with  these  countries,  to  de- 
termine for  what  purposes  the  excess 
currencies  shall  be  used. 

These  are  excess  local  currencies  held 
by  the  United  States  which  have  been 
generated  by  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs 
as  well  as  by  Public  Law  480  sales  pro- 
grams for  the  supplying  of  food  to  other 
countries.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  ability  and  authorization  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  use  these  excess 
foreign  currencies  now  held  by  the 
United  States  be  extended  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Pakistan,  and  these  additional 
countries  where  such  similar  excess  local 
currencies  are  held  by  the  United  States, 
to  help  these  unfortunate  people  in  East 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  a  total  of  $1,782  million  In 
excess  currencies  in  various  countries 
around  the  world.  These  excess  curren- 
cies will  have  to  be  spent  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  located.  I  wonder  also  if 
we  will  get  the  great  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  appropriate  the  spending 
of  $393  million  of  Polish  zlotys  in  Poland 
or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
appropriate  $772  million  of  Indian  rupees 
that  we  have  in  India.  I  think  this 
amendment  will  not  do  Pakistan  any 
good.  The  reason  that  these  currencies 
are  excess  is  that  these  countries  do  not 
have  anything  to  supply  to  other  coun- 
tries that  can  be  bought  with  these  local 
currencies.  The  large  amount  of  funds 
in  India  cannot  be  spent  in  India. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  purpose  is  to  have  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  available, 
and  this  is  an  authorization  bill  and  not 
an  appropriation  bill. 

My  second  purpose  is  that  wherever  the 
United  States  has  excess  amounts  in  local 
currencies  that  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disaster  relief,  Congress  certainly 
should  give  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  the  authorization  to  use  such 
excess  funds  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  final  point  is  this.  Surely  in  India 
we  are  not  expecting  to  have  India  use 
the  $772  mtUlor:  excess  rupees  owned  by 
the  United  States,  nor  in  Burma  the 
whole  amount  the  United  States  has  in 
excess  currencies  in  that  country.  But 
certainly  we  can  say  to  India  and  Burma 
that  as  to  these  excess  currencies,  with 
our  agreement  and  their  country  agree- 
ment, part  of  these  funds  can  and  should 
be  used  for  the  devastated  disaster  area 
right  next  door  in  Pakistan.  Rice  and 
local  food  supplies  could  be  easily  and 
quickly  bought  in  each  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  not  been  requested  to  appro- 
priate these  fimds,  and  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  forecast  what  they  might  do  If 
they  received  such  a  request. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  the  chairman,  for  purposes  of  the 


record,  are  not  the  majority  of  these 
currencies  nonconvertlble,  which  means 
they  cannot  be  used  in  any  other  coun- 
try thsui  in  the  country  in  which  those 
currencies  are  now? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reluctance,  I,  too. 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  P^TLTON),  and  in  support  of 
the  jKJSltlon  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan). 

We  have  In  this  bill  authorized  $15 
million  in  U.S.  dollars  for  the  punwses 
of  assisting  the  people  of  East  Pakistan 
in  this  time  of  their  great  tragedy.  We 
have  further  made  available  in  this  bill 
local  currency  which  we  hold  in  Pak- 
istan. This  holding  approximates  the 
equivalent  of  $104  million  in  Pakistan 
rupees.  It  is  felt  that  that  Is  about  aa 
much  as  Pakistan  can  possibly  use  efla- 
clently  and  effectively  for  tills  humani- 
tarian purpose. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  everyone  In 
this  Chamber  and  everyone  in  our  coun- 
try would  want  us  to  do  what  we  can  to 
assist  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  hurricane 
and  the  tidal  wave  in  East  Pakistan. 

We  are  doing  just  that.  We  want  to  do 
everything  that  is  possible. 

Assuming  further  that  some  of  our 
excess  foreign  currencies  were  made 
available  in  countries  other  than  Paki- 
stan, they  would  have  to  be  expended  In 
the  countries  of  origin,  because  they  are 
not  convertible.  Further  supplies  were 
bought  in  other  countries,  we  would  be 
faced  with  questions  such  as  shipping 
charges  of  supplies  from  these  countries 
to  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  available  what  we  believe 
to  be  ample  fimds  and  the  problems  that 
would  arise  in  trying  to  make  additional 
funds  available,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  we  not  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  beUeve  it  is  accurate  to  say  there  are 
few  Members  of  the  House  who  have  as 
much  compassion  for  their  fellowman  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Pulton).  Certainly  this  motivates  his 
amendment.  But  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  other  committee  members 
have  very  effectively  pointed  out  there 
are  logistical,  technical,  and  legal  com- 
plications which  make  this  amendment, 
well  intended  as  it  may  be,  completely 
unworkable.  Therefore,  the  only  logical 
course  of  action  for  us  to  follow  is  not  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Skc.  4.  Section  504(a)  of  such  Act  (23 
U.S.C.  2312(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"»350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eego.OOO.lXK)  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971". 

AMZNDMXNT   OFFXaBXO   BT    UK.   rULTON   OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pdlton  of 
Pennsylvania:  Page  2,  beginning  In  line  21, 
strike  out  "$690,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$725,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  of  which  not  less 
than  $35,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for 
assistance  to  Israel  under  this  chapter". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  grant  aid  to  Israel,  In  the 
same  total  grant  amount,  $35  million, 
which  Is  authorized  for  Arab  countries, 
under  this  legislation.  There  already  ex- 
ists authorization  for  $500  million  for 
Israel  to  purchase  U.S.  arms  on  credit. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  committee  on 
November  25  revealed  that  $375  million 
of  the  request  will  be  spent  before  June 
30  of  this  year  and  the  remaining  $125 
million  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
then.  Israel,  according  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird,  needs  the  credits  to  pay 
$100  million  in  debts  for  military  equip- 
ment already  purchased  which  are  due 
this  December  31,  1970.  Isiael  needs  an- 
other $275  million  to  pay  on  debts  to 
come  due  in  the  United  States  on  June 
30,  1971.  So  we  can  see,  then,  that  there 
is  only  $125  million  worth  of  credit 
which  is  really  presently  available  for 
Israel's  defense  for  current  purchase  un- 
der the  $500  million  credit  sales  author- 
ity, already  established. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Israel 
is  in  a  war  of  attrition  and  needs  eco- 
nomic aid  badly.  Israel  needs  prompt  aid 
to  maintain  her  own  defenses,  and  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple. I  must  say  to  the  Members  that  there 
have  been  U.S.  grants-in-aid  for  arms, 
as  well  as  sales,  to  countries  all  over  the 
world,  whether  dictatorships  of  the  left 
or  right,  or  democracies.  I  am  speaking 
of  Israel,  a  democracy  with  friendly  peo- 
ple, whose  arms  are  purchased  with  obli- 
gation to  repay.  These  friendly  people  of 
Israel  are  in  great  danger  and  our  U.S. 
policy  of  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
people  of  Israel  must  be  firmly  main- 
tained. The  United  States  must  state 
strongly  again  and  again,  Israel  shall  be 
neither  destroyed  nor  driven  into  the 
sea. 

Israel,  of  all  the  modern  nations  in 
the  world,  spends  30  percent  of  her  gross 
national  product  on  her  defense  and  se- 
curity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  spending  much,  much 
less  in  proportion.  Every  other  modem 
Industrial  country  in  the  world  spends 
much  less  for  her  security  in  proportion 
to  her  gross  national  product. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  unless  the  United  States  acts  and 
acts  quickly  to  assist  Israel  eco- 
nomically, Israel  will  be  in  a  position 
that  she  cannot  pay  for  the  debt  amoimts 
that  Israel  already  owes.  At  present  Israel 
has  been  compelled  to  dip  deeply  into  her 
foreign  currency  reserves.  For  example, 
Israel  had  $750  million  of  foreign  cur- 


rency reserves  early  in  1967.  During  that 
year  her  reserves  increased  to  a  record- 
breaking  figure  of  $900  million.  Now 
Israel's  foreign  currency  reserves  have 
dwindled  to  a  dangerously  low  simi  of 
$370  million. 

Under  these  present  financial  circum- 
stances, there  is  only  a  tenuous  cease-fire 
existing  which  might  break  out  into  open 
warfare  at  any  moment.  There  is  serious 
economic  pressure  on  Israel  and  Israel 
for  her  own  survival  is  being  forced  much 
beyond  her  capacity  to  defend  her  peo- 
ple. How  long  can  our  American  people 
stand  to  see  Israel  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point?  How  long  will  the  patient  citi- 
zens of  Israel  be  able  to  hold  out  with- 
out our  substantial  assistance? 

I  believe  the  U.S.  Government  must 
consider  in  the  next  year's  budget  1971- 
72,  that  the  administration  is  now 
preparing,  a  sum  of  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971-72,  which  would  be  for  eco- 
nomic grant  aid  to  Israel.  My  amendment 
would  authorize  $35  milhon  U.S.  econo- 
mic grant  aid  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  as 
you  have  already  pointed  out,  as  you  look 
around  the  world  and  look  at  other  gov- 
ernments, totalitarian  governments,  we 
give  them  military  aid.  Israel,  which  is 
a  very  vigorous  democratic  nation,  has 
to  pay  back  in  hard  cash  for  any  military 
aiJ  we  provide  her  with?  Is  that  not  the 
case? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  good  comments.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  completely. 
These  are  military  equipment  sales  to  Is- 
rael, not  grants  and  the  amounts  must  be 
paid  back  in  full  with  interest.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  85  percent  of  the  Govern- 
ment budget  of  Israel  is  allocated  toward 
Israel's  defense  and  security.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  purchases  in  Israel's  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1971  budget  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  program  there  will  be 
over  $1  billion  for  that  year.  Of  these 
Israel  military  budget  funds  $800  mil- 
lion will  be  spent  for  purchases  in 
the  United  States.  Israel  has  already 
contracted  for  $590  million  worth  of 
equipment  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  wUl  be  spent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, where  we  have  such  a  good 
friend  and  a  loyal  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  F*ulton 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time  because  I  just 
want  to  give  adequate  notice,  and  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  that  there  is  a  real  and 
immediate  need  in  the  new  Federal 
budget  being  prepared  for  fiscal  year 
1971-72  for  adequate  U.S.  economic  aid 
amounting  to  approximately  $50  million 
for  Israel  for  its  defense  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  Israel's  position  of  se- 
curity in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  that  the  administration  and 
Congress  must  recognize,  as  soon  as  pos- 


sible, the  requirement  to  meet  Israel's 
urgent  need  for  economic  assistance. 

Americans  have  watched  with  great 
admiration  and  respect  the  gallantry  of 
Israel's  fighting  forces.  We  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Israeli  people  and  their  friends  have  sac- 
rificed themselves  and  their  funds  in 
their  struggle  to  resist  Immediate  threat 
of  destruction. 

This  summer  marked  a  turning  point 
in  American  policy  in  the  area.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  Arab  States  might  be 
ready  to  enter  Into  genuine  negotiations 
and  respect  the  conditions  of  cease-fire. 
The  administration  exercised  great  re- 
strEdnt  in  pursuit  of  a  Mideast  policy 
based  on  the  hope  that  our  restraint 
would  be  emulated. 

The  cease-fire  has  been  fragile,  with 
claims  of  violation  and  Impending 
threats  of  commencement  of  military  ac- 
tion hanging  over  the  whole  Mideast. 
Accordingly,  this  Congress  is  on  record 
in  favor  of  military  credits  to  Israel  in 
the  hope  that  the  American  people  might 
ease  Israel's  tremendous  burden. 

As  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
war  of  attrition  directed  against  her 
economy.  Israel  has  asked  recently  for 
economic  assistance.  I  do  hope  that  the 
administration  will  undertake  now  a 
thorough  review  of  Israel's  economic  po- 
sition so  that  in  the  administration's  for- 
eign aid  program  proposals  for  fiscal 
1971-72  there  will  be  Included  adequate 
economic  grants  necessary  to  support 
Israel's  economy. 

No  country  in  the  world  and  no  people 
are  required  to  rely  exclusively  on  their 
own  resources  in  defense  of  their  sur- 
vival, but  Israel  is  defending  itself  almost 
singlehanded.  Israel  is  a  country  of  the 
world  which  is  bordered  by  age-old  an- 
tagonism. One  neighboring  nation  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  it  is  determined 
upon  Israel's  destruction  and  deny  her 
recognition  and  peace. 

To  meet  the  growing  threat  of  the 
arms  buildup  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  been  compelled  to 
allocate  about  30  percent  of  Israel's  gross 
national  product — more  than  $1,200 
million  for  defense  purposes.  In  con- 
trast, the  United  States  spends  about  9 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  for 
defense  and  security.  European  countries 
allocate  about  5  to  6  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  for  defense  and 
security. 

To  point  out  the  effect  of  the  super- 
human efforts  to  form,  buUd,  and  main- 
tain the  State  of  Israel,  upon  Israel's 
progress,  I  wish  again  to  point  out  the 
specific  facts  of  Israel's  budget.  We  must 
remember,  in  Israel's  fiscal  year  1971  It 
is  expected  that  Israel's  military  procure- 
ment program  will  mean  an  expenditure 
of  $1  billion  or  more,  $800  million  of 
which  will  be  spent  In  this  country.  Israel 
has  sdready  contracted  to  purchase  $580 
million  of  equipment  in  the  United  States 
and  more  will  definitely  be  spent.  It  Is 
estimated  that  85  percent  of  Israel's  Gov- 
ernment budget  is  going  for  defense.  This 
means  that  housing,  education,  welfare, 
and  other  social  needs  are  being  cut  dan- 
gerously and  much  of  the  progress  that 
the  Israel  people  have  made  over  the 
years  is  now  jeopardized. 

All  this  means  that  Israel  has  been 
compelled  to  dip  into  her  foreign  cur- 
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rdncy  reserves.  These  totaled  $750  mil- 
li  )n  early  in  1967.  During  that  year  Israel 
fc  reign  currency  reserves  increased  to  a 
r«  cordbreaking  figure  of  $900  million. 
N3W  Israel's  foreign  currency  reserves 
h  ive  dwindled  to  a  dangerous^  low  sum 
ol  $370  million. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stressed 
a  at  over  the  years  the  Israelis  have 
b<ime   the  highest  per  capita  foreign 
cirrency  debt  in  the  world.  That  is  be- 
cause Israel  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
her  necessary  weapons  for  defense, 
has  never  received  grant  military 
from  anyone.  Past  U.S.  admlnistra- 
titins  have  not  provided  Israel  with  grant 
iitary  aid,  but  over  the  years,  going 
to  the  Johnson,  Eisenhower,  and 
K;nnedy  administrations,  our  Govern- 
ment and   the  American   people  have 
maintained  economic  assistance  to  Israel 
a  good  level  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
her  to  continue  her  development  and 
■engthen  Israel's  economy. 
3ubstantial  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Israel 
erded  several  years  ago.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  consider  Israel's  needs 
ar  ew.  Last  year  Israel   asked  for  our 
G'>vemment  a  grant  of  $50  million  for 
sp  ^cial  assistance.  Israel  asked  to  be  al- 
lof,-ed  to  purchase  substantial  quantities 
surplus  commodities.  Israel  also  re- 
development   loans    from    the 
1  dted  States.  The  administration  should 
mi  ike  provision  for  a  substantial  direct 
int  to  Israel  in  preparation  of  the  new 
Federal  budget.  I  hope  and  strongly  urge 
for  the  coming  year  this  will  be 
I  strongly  beheve  that  the  evidence 
supporting  this  request  is  persuasive  and 
have  excellent  support  in  Congress. 
Nlth  Congressman  Morgan,  of  Penn- 
syivania.  in  1951,  I  was  one  of  the  mem- 
be  3  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee  who  cosponsored  legislation  au- 
thorizing grant  economic  aid  to  Israel. 
The  U.S.  Congress  approved  this  pro- 
po  ;al  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
su]>port  assistance  program  which  was 
usi  d   effectively  and   efficiently  by  the 
people  of  Israel. 

Over  the  years  Israel  developed  her 
ec(  nomy  and  established  one  of  the 
hij  hest  growth  rates  in  the  world.  Israel 
opened  her  doors  and  absorbed  hundreds 
thousands  of  Jewish  refugees,  sur- 
viitars  of  concentration  camps,  the  vlc- 
of  discrimination  and  persecution 
many  of  the  countries  around  the 
'  '..  Israel's  resettlement  program  has 
be^n  an  epic  demonstration  of  the  way 
in  which  a  people  can  offer  sanctuary 
an  I  transform  a  helpless  and  broken 
pe<  pie  Into  a  strong  self-reliant  citizenry 
contributing  both  to  the  economy  and 
deiense  of  the  country.  Israel's  progress 
in  example  which  encouraged  many 
otHer  peoples  throughout  the  world  to 
for  their  independence  smd,  at  the 
time,  to  concern  themselves  with 
welfare  of  their  people  and  the 
acHievement  of  higher  standards  of  liv- 
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row  this  epic  chapter  of  Israel  must 
noli  end.  It  is  for  us  in  America  to  help 


determine  the  final  outcome.  We  who  ad- 
vocated aid  to  Israel  did  so  in  the  convic- 
tion that  this  was  in  the  highest  interest 
of  our  own  country,  as  well.  We  know 
that  both  Israel  and  America  share  a 
strong  commitment  to  democracy.  Our 
program  in  Israel  contributed  to  her 
economy  but  also  to  strengthening  a 
country  which  stood  with  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  Our 
U.S.  aid  program  in  Israel  is  a  demon- 
stration that  aid  can  be  used  effectively 
and  equitably  when  it  is  administered  by 
people  who  have  a  personal  interest  in 
their  country  and  who  are  sincerely  com- 
mitted to  its  development  and  the 
progress  of  all  her  people.  Israel  has  be- 
come the  showcase  for  American  aid.  The 
American  people  have  a  tremendous 
stake  In  that  country.  The  United  States 
must  certainly  do  everything  it  can  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Israel's  develop- 
ment. I  sincerely  trust  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  respond  affirma- 
tively to  this  plea  to  place  in  the  new 
Federal  budget,  substantial  economic 
grant  aid  for  Israel.  Israel  shall  not  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  amendment? 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.     MORGAN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Pexmsyl- 
vania  would  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  but  if  he  does  not  have 
that  right,  of  course,  I  want  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Israel  Is  not  asking  for 
grant  assistance  at  this  time.  I  am  sure 
if  they  wanted  it,  this  Congress  would 
grant  It  to  them. 

Under  the  Jackson  amendment,  which 
passed  the  other  body  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  when  it  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  the  defense 
procurement  authorization  bill,  this  bill 
constitutes  the  authorization  for  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  $500  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Israel  seems  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  The 
credit  terms  are  very  favorable. 

Out  of  the  proposed  $500  million,  $150 
million  would  be  paid  back  over  a  period 
of  10  years  at  the  going  rate  of  interest 
and  $350  million  would  be  subject  to  a 
5 -year  grace  period  during  which  they 
would  pay  nothing.  This  is  better  than  a 
grant  program.  Israel  is  well  satisfied 
with  what  they  are  getting  under  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  additional  re- 
quest Is  uncalled  for  and  I  doubt  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  requested 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Permsylvanla. 


Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had 
understood  indirectly  that  Israel  has 
made  a  request  of  the  administration  for 
$50  million  in  grant  aid  recently  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  for  the  coming  budget. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  was  before  the 
program  under  the  Jackson  amendment 
was  worked  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  went  out  of  its 
way  to  offer  Israel  economic  assistance 
only  to  find  that  what  Israel  really 
wanted  was  jet  military  planes. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  just  curious 
to  see  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  explain  to  me  that  if  this  procedure 
is  better,  the  procedure  whereby  we  give 
good  loans  to  Israel,  is  better  than 
grants,  why  everyone  does  not  want  good 
loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Most  other  countries 
cannot  get  these  favorable  terms. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  But  they  could  get 
good  terms. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  for  these  favor- 
able terms,  especially  in  view  of  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  that  other 
countries  are  getting  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
just  curious  as  to  why  we  do  not  extend 
this  sort  of  arrangement  to  the  Cam- 
bodians by  lending  them  the  money 
rather  than  giving  it  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    LOWENSTEIN 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Lowensten: 
page  2,  Une  22,  strllce  out  the  period  and 
insert  semicolon  and  add  ";  provided.  That 
no  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  extend  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Greece." 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  hour,  I  shall  not  take  my 
5  minutes.  However,  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  we  face  the  question  sometime 
before  we  finish  considering  this  bill  as 
to  whether  we  really  improve  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  or  contribute  to  free- 
dom anjrwhere  in  the  world  by  continu- 
ing to  assist  governments  that  are  not 
threatened  by  aggression  from  outside 
their  borders  and  that  deny  freedom  to 
their  own  people.  Take  for  instance  the 
Government  of  Greece.  There  is  not  real- 
ly much  prospect  of  an  attack  on  Greece 
when  you  think  about  it.  Then  why 
should  we  contribute  taxpayers'  money 
to  support  a  government  that  is  threat- 
ened, If  at  all,  only  by  Its  own  people? 
Should  not  we  begin  at  long  last  to  indi- 
cate that  we  are  not  going  to  spend  any 
more  money  to  support  governments  that 
do  not  face  aggression  and  do  not  have 
the  support  of  their  own  people?  That 
kind  of  restriction  would  do  wonders  for 
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the  foreign  aid  progrtun  and  for  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  it  would  do  for  our  overburdened 
taxpayers.  And  Greece  is  about  as  good 
a  place  as  you  could  find  to  begin  to 
overhaul  the  image — and  the  facts — 
of  foreign  aid.  Few  governments  tiiat 
have  so  little  need  for  military  aid  have 
done  so  much  to  deserve  no  aid  at  all,, 
if  the  purpose  of  such  aid  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bolstering  of  freedom. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  the  amendment  he  has  offered.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  Greeks  recent- 
ly refused  to  renew  an  agreement  with 
the  International  Red  Cross  with  which 
they  had  had  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  inspection  of  prisons,  and  the 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  gentleman  probably  also  recalls 
that  the  Council  of  Greece  was  about  to 
expel  Greece  for  their  torture  of  pris- 
oners when  Greece  withdrew,  knowing 
how  the  vote  would  come  out. 

There  is  considerable  evidence,  in  spite 
of  all  the  promises  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
present  rulers  of  Greece  to  return  the  re- 
sponsibility for  rimning  the  country  back 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  demeans  the  United  States  to 
extend  grant  military  aid  to  a  military 
junta  which  has  destroyed  freedom  in 
its  own  country.  So  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  get  all  the  support  It  deserves. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Let  me  simply  un- 
derscore what  seems  to  me  too  obvious — 
that  we  do  not  in  fact  contribute  to  free- 
dom or  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  refusing  to  pass  amendments 
which  would  prohibit  sending  money  as 
if  it  existed  in  such  unlimited  quantity 
that  we  could  find  nothing  better  to  do 
with  it  than  to  help  maintain  oppres- 
sion in  faraway  places.  Among  other 
things,  this  approach  has  made  suspect 
the  whole  purpose  and  concept  of  mili- 
tary aid.  I  would  think  those  who  have 
favored  the  principle  of  military  assist- 
ance over  the  years — and  I  am  one — 
would  see  the  importance  of  this  amend- 
ment for  the  most  pragmatic,  hard- 
nosed  reasons. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
we  are  thinking  of  the  philosophy  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid,  smd  then  we  find  that  we 
are  granting  aid,  military  or  economic 
assistance,  to  dictatorships  on  the  left 
and  right,  and  in  between  Communist 
countries,  and  then  when  we  get  to  a 
good  democracy  like  Israel  and  find  that 
there  is  no  grant  in  military  aid,  that 
they  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  everything 
has  to  be  on  the  line,  and  when  it  is  all 
tied  up  with  repayment,  and  when  it  is 
a  democracy  that  is  in  trouble  and  yet  we 
tie  them  up  with  the  strictest  terms,  even 
though  they  are  easy  credit  terms,  never- 
theless they  are  required  to  pay  it  back 


even  though  it  may  be  with  the  greatest 
of  difficulty,  then  I  really  carmot  see  the 
basic  philosophy  of  what  our  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  is  trying  to  do  if  it  is  not  trying 
to  assist  our  friends  in  democracies  and 
make  it  possible  so  that  they  can  enjoy 
the  rights  of  freedom.  What  would  the 
gentleman  say  to  that? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  was  trying  to 
join  in  support  of  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  valid  point. 
Is  it  really  better  to  give  loans  on  easy 
terms  than  to  give  direct  grants,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
suggested  some  time  ago?  If  that  were 
really  so,  who  would  want  grants?  Would 
not  all  the  unpleasant  little  dictatorships 
be  clamoring  instead  for  loans  on  easy 
terms?  But  the  opposite  is,  of  course,  the 
case.  Still,  we  are  grudging  about  even 
selling  aid  for  her  own  defense  to  the 
democratic  Grovernment  of  Israel,  which 
is  under  constant  threat  of  Russian- 
backed  attacks,  while  we  can  hardly  con- 
tain our  zeal  for  giving  all  kinds  of  help 
to  governments  like  Spain  and  Greece  at 
the  very  moment  that  they  are  adding  to 
the  miseries  of  their  own  people. 

Of  course  this  makes  no  sense,  no  sense 
at  all,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
stressing  that  ix»int. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  money  authorized  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  in  the  legislation  before 
us.  In  the  second  place,  the  military  as- 
sistance which  we  give  to  that  Govern- 
ment is  very  carefully  screened;  it  is  de- 
signed solely  to  make  it  possible  for  that 
coimtry  to  continue  its  support  to  the 
NATO  organization.  We  do  give  Greece  a 
limited  and  carefully  scrutinized  amount 
of  military  assistance.  Certainly  no  one 
wants  to  support  other  than  a  freely 
elected  govenunent  in  any  country,  but 
that  is  not  the  question  here.  The  ques- 
tion is  rather  whether  or  not  we  deem  it 
wise  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  na- 
tional interest  to  grant  a  limited  amount 
of  military  assistance,  which  we  do  to  the 
Government  of  Greece. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  included  in  this  authorization 
are  restoration  funds  to  Greece  or  to  a 
number  of  cotmtries  including  Greece, 
Thailand,  and  Turkey  principally  from 
whom  the  fimds  were  taken  for  the  Cam- 
bodia assistance  program.  In  fact,  there 
is  money  for  Greece  specifically  in  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right. 

There  is  money  for  the  restoration  of 
funds  that  had  been  programed  for 
Greece.  Those  funds  have  already  been 
approved  by  this  Congress.  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  restoring  funds  that  have 
been  borrowed  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  reinforce  what  the 
gentleman  stated.  These  are  the  only 
funds,  the  restoration  fimds,  approxi- 
mately $10  million,  are  the  only  fimds 
that  would  be  going  into  the  Greece  pro- 
gram. They  were  taken  out  of  the  pro- 
gram that  already  had  been  appropriated 
or  authorized  last  year,  from  the  funds 
that  went  into  the  Cambodian  program. 

So  in  addition  to  the  restoration  there 
are  no  additional  funds  other  than  the 

restoration  funds  in  this  program  now 

and  this  is  strictly  for  NATO,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman,  but  I  want  to  assure 
the  author  of  the  amendment  I  feel  that 
this  is  not  the  right  bill  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  gave  assurance  to  the  foreign  affairs 
committee  when  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  the  committee  that  next  year 
during  the  consideration  of  the  new  for- 
eign aid  bill,  that  we  would  take  a  close 
look  at  the  military  assistance  program 
for  Greece. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  we  with- 
held all  military  shipments  of  major 
military  items  for  Greece  for  2  years 
and  just  recently  started  the  fiow  of  this 
equipment,  hs  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana says,  there  is  no  program  of  direct 
assistance  for  Greece  in  this  bill. 

But  there  are  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  to  restore  military  assistance  which 
has  been  transferred  by  a  Presidential 
determination  to  Cambodia.  This  money 
has  already  been  used  in  Cambodia. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  should  not  be  offered  in  this 
bill  but  should  be  offered  to  the  regular 
foreign  aid  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  next  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstedi). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  511.  Special  MiLrrARY  Aid  to  Ko- 
RKA. — In  addition  to  any  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Korea  for  which  funds  may  be  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  part,  the  President 
Is  authorized  until  June  30,  1972,  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  within  the 
limitations  of  this  Act,  such  of  the  defense 
articles  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  deployed  In  Korea  on  July  1,  1970, 
as  he  may  determine:  Provided,  That  no 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reimbursement  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  on  account  of 
any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section." 

amendment    OIT^REO    BY    MR.    FINDUTY 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PnroLrr:  On 
page  3,  line  12,  add  a  new  Section  6  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  military  and  supporting  as- 
sistance funds  herein  authorized  for  Cam- 
bodia shall  be  used  exclusively  for  purposes 
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the  President  determines  to  be  essential  to 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  military 
penonnel  from  South  Vietnam." 

"]  'he  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
niiiois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
sup  port  of  his  ainendment. 
VB.T.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
orians  look  back  across  the  decades 
1  he  1950's  and  1960's.  they  will  be  hard 
to  find  a  date  from  which  to 
ma^-k  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
world  shaking  event  can  be  noted 
as  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  or 
crossing  of  the  38th  parallel. 
Ihstead,  liistorians  will  find  a  gradual, 
aln  ost  imperceptible  growth  in  our  pres- 
ence into  Southeast  Asia,  a  growth 
wh  ch  never  culminated  in  a  declaration 
y  /ar.  but  which  over  two  decades  grew 
one  of  the  costliest  wars  in  lives  and 
treisure  in  our  history. 

From  the  first  military  advisory  per- 
sonnel sent  by  President  Truman, 
thr  )ugh  the  few  hundred  added  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  the  few  thousand 
con  bat  troops  sent  by  President  Ken- 
ned Y.  to  the  massive  buildup  ordered  by 
President  Johnson,  our  involvement  has 
stej  dily  deepened.  It  required  an  upris- 
at  the  polls  in  1968  to  reverse  this  in- 
■able  march  of  U.S.  soldiers  to  Asia. 
■\fTithin  the  next  few  months,  almost 
of  the  500.000  men  who  were  once 
figrtting  in  Vietnam  will  have  been  with- 
drawn. Casualties  were  cut  in  half,  and 
cut  in  hailf  again  from  the  peak 
od.  Other  events  now  occupy  the 
froi  t  page  of  the  newspaper.  Sometimes 
Viepam  is  not  even  mentioned. 

the  public  loses  interest  in  the 
inutng  war.  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
Congress  will  also  lose  interest.  To 
would  be  both  natural  and  danger- 
It  would  be  natural  because  no  event 
the  Civil  War  has  caused  so  much 
searching  and  anguish  among 
thoughtful  Members  of  Congress.  No  Is- 
sue las  been  harder  to  deal  with. 

It  is  always  hard  to  grasp  the  basic 
nett  le  of  decision,  and  the  decisions  sur- 
rounding the  Vietnam  war  have  surely 
beei;  the  most  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
thej  were  decisions  which,  of  necessity 
had  to  be  made,  and  the  danger  is  that 
whe  -e  the  Congress  declines  to  help  make 
sue!  decisions,  the  Executive  must.  Thus, 
the  power  of  the  sword  committed  to 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  has  in 
part  been  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
It  Is  he  who  decides  when  and  where 
military  troops  will  fight  and  imder 
circumstances.  If  Congress  is 
apposed,  it  is  only  after  the  final  orders 
aresiven. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  I  was  afraid 
that  this  wEis  the  way  most  Members 
wan  ed  it  to  be.  However,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  1355, 
concerning  the  war  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  President,  which  set  up  a  report- 
ing requirement  for  the  President  any 
time  he  employed  U.S.  troops  abroad,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  Congress  is 
now  willing  to  reassume  its  constitutional 
role.  In  the  future  the  Congress  will  In- 
sist hat  it  be  consulted  when  decisions 
are  r  lade  which  might  eventually  commit 
the  1  ration  to  war. 

Si  rely,  the  initial  decision  to  provide 
a  ns  tion  with  military  and  supporting? 
assls  lance  Is  a  decision  of  such  gravity 
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that  it  deserves  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
Congress.  Since  this  is  Just  the  type  of 
commitment  which  can  grow  like  Topsy 
into  a  long-term  involvement  which  may 
cause  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much 
tresisure,  surely  tlie  Congress  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  of  the  com- 
mitment which  Is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Cambodia.  I  believe  that 
we  can  do  so  without  turning  our  backs 
on  our  President  or  on  our  friends  in 
Cambodia.  And,  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to 
help  formulate  that  commitment.  A  new 
chapter  in  congressional  responsibility  is 
overdue,  and  this  bill  is  a  good  place  to 
begin. 

The  United  States  presently  has  no 
treaty  obligation  to  Cambodia.  By  mu- 
tual agreement,  our  obligation  to  that 
state  under  the  SEATO  treaty  was  ter- 
minated long  ago.  We  have  had  no  AID 
or  military  ttssistance  program  there 
since  1963. 

H.R.  19911  therefore  has  major  Im- 
portance because  it  sanctions  a  com- 
mitment where  none  presently  exists.  It 
authorizes  both  military  and  supporting 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  this  brings  the  Congress 
squarely  to  the  question  of  a  new  com- 
mitment. 

If  the  Vietnam  war  were  not  fresh 
in  our  minds,  If  the  traumatic  experi- 
ences of  the  past  few  years  were  not  still 
painful  to  remember,  such  ill-considered 
action  would  be  imderstandable,  though 
still  imwlse. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
approve  the  emergency  request  by  the 
President,  but  should  establish  as  policy 
that  the  military  assistance  funds  au- 
thorized for  Cambodia  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  purposes  the  President  de- 
termines to  be  essential  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  military 
persormel  from  South  Vietnam. 

Does  this  amendment  accord  with  ad- 
ministration Intention?  The  weight  of 
testimony  shows  that  it  does.  Several 
witnesses  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
the  commitment  to  our  policy  of  with- 
drawing troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
Secretary  Rogers  told  the  committee: 

Our  basic  objective  In  Cambodia  Is  to  pro- 
tect Vletnamlzatlon  and  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. ...  It  Is  why  we  are  now  asking  for 
funds  for  Cambodia. 

In  answer  to  my  question  Secretary 
Rogers  said: 

So  In  supporting  this  authorization  no 
member  can  properly  argue  that  an  affirma- 
tive vot«  Is  a  vote  to  enter  Into  a  commitment 
to  defend  the  independence  of  Cambodia. 
Would  that  be  a  fair  statement?  That  is  a 
fair  statement. 

Here,  in  simmiary,  is  why  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  accept  my  amendment: 

First.  It  gives  the  President  exactly 
what  he  and  his  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  have  asked  for,  no  more  and  no 
less.  According  to  the  testimony,  no 
greater  commitment  is  to  be  made  than 
Is  provided  for  by  my  amendment.  If, 
in  the  future,  the  commitment  must  be 
expanded,  and  if  a  case  Is  made  for  the 
United  States  plajing  a  larger  role,  I 
shall  support  it. 

Second.  The  requirements  of  Vletnam- 
lzatlon— the  program  under  which  our 


troops  are  being  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam — are  sufficient  to  justify  all  the 
money  and  weapons  provided  to  Cam- 
bodia in  this  bill.  The  determination  as 
to  what  is  required  to  advance  the  pro- 
gram of  Vietnamization  is  left  to  the 
President.  This  gives  the  President  all 
the  flexibility  these  short-term  emer- 
gency circumstances  could  possibly  re- 
quire. 

Third.  The  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  President's  ability  to  pro- 
tect American  lives. 

Fourth.  Coming  before  the  Congress 
only  2  weeks  before  adjournment  when 
the  legislative  crunch  is  strongest,  and 
under  emergency  circumstances  which 
will  admit  of  no  delay,  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  time  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  a  long-term  commitment.  Such 
a  commitment  should  be  left  to  the  92d 
Congress.  To  do  so  would  not  prejudge 
the  possibility  that  Congress  tomorrow 
might  decide  to  sanction  the  broader 
commitment. 

Fifth.  Most  importantly,  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility  to  pass 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation. 
At  the  very  least,  we  must  be  able  to 
determine  how  much  money  which  we 
authorize  and  appropriate  shall  be  spent. 
The  power  of  the  purse  and  the  power 
of  the  sword  are  the  two  most  important 
powers  and  responsibilities  committed  to 
us  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  If  we  fail  to 
use  either  one  of  them,  we  do  a  grave  dis- 
service to  the  people  we  represent. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Congress  will 

wisely  limit  its  Cambodian  commitment 

to  the  requirements  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Certainly  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment.  However,  the 
determination  that  this  amendment  calls 
for  has  already  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  would  have  to  have 
made  that  determination  in  order  to  put 
a  transferability  clause  into  operation  In 
the  original  transfer  of  funds  to  Cam- 
bodia. Therefore,  the  amendment  Is  vm- 
necessary.  Furthermore,  the  funds  in- 
volved in  this  bill  are  to  supplement 
those  funds,  to  continue  the  funding  of 
Cambodia  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  So  the 
amendment  would  not  be  necessary  on 
two  coimts. 

First,  the  President  has  already  made 
the  determination. 

Second,  the  determination  is  being 
made  now  for  Cambodia  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

Third,  I  think  It  would  be  unwise  to 
adopt  this  amendment  now,  restricting 
the  flexibility  of  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  program  in  which  he  has  assured 
the  Congress,  all  of  us,  that  there  Is  a 
troop  reduction  going  on,  and  this  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  troop  reduction 
to  continue  and  to  remove  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  statements  made  by  the 
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gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  wish 
to  indicate  my  support  for  funds  for  the 
Republic  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  known  to  be 
one  who  makes  speeches  in  favor  of  for- 
eign aid.  However,  I  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  recent  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent indicating  a  new  approach  to  the 
entire  subject  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  pending 
bill  is  to  assist  and  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  provide  self-help  In  maintain- 
ing their  independence  and  in  providing 
freedom  to  their  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Cam- 
bodia, I  note  that  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion are  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves with  their  own  military  forces  and 
the  lives  of  their  own  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  our  traditional  policy  as  well  as 
the  Nixon  doctrine  that  we  should  aid 
the  countries  included  in  this  measure 
as  the  President  has  recommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  this  measure  and  in 
this  behalf. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  stated  my  position  in  these 
words. 

The  need  for  military  and  economic  aid 
for  Cambodia  can  enable  theee  brave  people 
to  maintain  their  Independence  from  the 
same  kind  of  Communist  aggression  that 
has  threatened  other  parts  of  the  Par  East. 
Our  aid  programs  can  help  fulfill  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  of  returning  American  fighting  men 
from  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  and  enabling 
the  South  Koreans,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
the  Cambodians  and  others  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to 
amendments  which  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  and  its  ob- 
jectives, and  hope  that  the  House  will 
give  action  and  overwhelming  support 
to  the  measiu-e  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee and  as  supported  by  the  commit- 
tee leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  the  abil- 
ity to  reach  the  crux  of  an  argument.  He 
has  done  so  very  effectively  at  this  point. 
I  suggest  we  join  the  gentleman  in  de- 
feating the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  belabor  this 
matter  further  except  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  would  assist  the  President  by 
hog-tying  him,  horsewhipping  him,  and 
dragging  him  where  he  has  already  said 
he  was  going  to  go  In  the  first  place.  I 
do  not  believe  the  administration  needs 
this  kind  of  assistance  from  the  gentle- 
man or  from  this  Congress. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  in  his  earlier  remarks  in 
general  debate,  we  need  to  encourage 
the  voices  of  reason  in  the  administra- 
tion. Well,  one  great  voice  of  reason  has 
spoken  out  firmly  and  clearly  on  this 
subject,  the  voice  of  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  Guam  doctrine.  He  has  said  it  is  his 
firm  intention  to  lower  the  American 


profile  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  this  he  has 
made  his  intentions  clear.  He  does  not 
intend  to  involve  us  in  a  Vietnam-type 
of  operation  in  Cambodia.  Indeed,  he  has 
given  assurance  to  the  contrary,  that 
support  for  this  bill  is  a  way  for  us  to 
help  him  to  implement  his  policy  of 
withdrawal  and  to  help  that  succeed. 

It  is  also  an  opportunity  to  assist  a 
brave  people  confronted  with  an  invasion 
by  a  totalitarian  force,  which  both  the 
present  Cambodian  Government  Euid 
previous  governments  have  deplored  and 
denounced.  But  it  is  limited  help  for  a 
clear  purpose. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  not 
needed,  because  the  President  has 
spoken.  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
what  he  has  said.  Other  voices  in  this 
administration  have  also  spoken.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  been  equally  clear  before 
our  committee  and  otherwise  on  this 
subject. 

This  amendment  Is  not  needed.  It  re- 
stricts the  President.  It  says  to  the  Pres- 
ident, "We  do  not  believe  you  will  do 
what  you  say  you  will  do  unless  we  make 
you  do  so."  I  say  I  have  faith  in  this  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  the  man  will  do 
what  he  said,  and  I  believe  he  will  do 
what  is  right.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  do  not  want  to  disagree  with  my 
colleagues  who  have  already  spoken  on 
this  amendment,  but  I  wish  to  bring  into 
the  discussion  a  different  interpretation, 
perhaps,  which  has  not  yet  been  raised. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  speaker  that  not- 
withstanding the  good  hitentlons  of  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  what  the 
amendment  actually  does  is  to  broaden 
the  authority  that  now  exists  in  the  bill; 
to  give  the  President  authority  which  he 
not  only  did  not  seek  but  which  we  also 
ought  not  give  him.  It  goes  beyond  what 
has  heretofore  been  described  as  the  In- 
tention of  the  amendment. 

If  one  reads  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment very  carefully,  it  says  that  the 
military  and  supporting  assistance  funds 
authorized  herein  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  purposes  the  President  deter- 
mines to  be  essential.  Now,  what  is  the 
qualifying  language?  It  is:  essential  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel from  South  Vietnam. 

If  one  accepts  the  rationale  that  the 
Incxu-sion  Into  Cambodia  was  to  ease  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam, one  can  logically  and  easily  under- 
stand that  the  authority  contained  in  the 
pending  amendment  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident additional  broad  powers  which  he 
did  not  seek  and  which  this  committee 
ought  not  grant  him. 

This  amendment  could  be  Interpreted 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  action,  including  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Cambodia,  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  action  will  ease  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  broad  interpretation  should  not 
be  written  Into  this  law  and  thereby 
create  the  foundation  for  a  possible  com- 
mitment different  from  that  Intended  In 
this  bill.  The  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKKD  BT  MB.  BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  On 
page  3,  line  12,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  6.  Section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  tI.8.C.  2409)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ',  or  aa 
creating  a  new  commitment  to  provide  any 
further  assistance  beyond  that  which  Is  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.' " 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  truly 
believe  that  this  amendment  is  about 
as  noncontroversial  as  one  can  get  in 
this  field.  All  that  I  am  suggesting  is  a 
short  addition  to  a  paragraph  which  al- 
ready exists  in  the  basic  Foreign  Aid  Act, 
which  says  that  the  authorization  of  as- 
sistance imder  the  act  does  not  create 
any  new  commitment  to  provide  troops. 

All  that  my  amendment  would  do  with 
relation  to  this  act  and  generally  for  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  is  to  add  the  words  "or 
as  creating  a  new  commitment  io  pro- 
vide any  further  assistance  beyond  that 
which  is  authorized  under  this  act." 

The  provision  of  the  basic  act  which 
is  there  today  reads  as  follows : 

The  furnishing  of  economic.  mUltary  or 
other  assistance  under  this  Act  shaU  not  be 
construed  as  creating  a  new  commitment  or 
as  aCectlng  any  existing  commitment  to  use 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
defense  of  any  foreign  cotmtry. 

That  language  was  added  In  1967  to 
the  basic  foreign  aid  bill.  All  I  suggest 
adding  to  it  are  the  words  "or  as  creating 
a  new  commitment  to  provide  any  fur- 
ther assistance  beyond  that  which  is 
authorized  under  this  act." 

The  point  of  that  in  cormection  with 
this  bill  before  us  is  that  the  proposals 
here  for  Cambodia  are  limited  to  very 
simple  assistance,  ammunition  and  the 
like. 

It  may  very  well  prove  that  this  will 
be  insufficient.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  administration  will  be  back  again 
asking  for  more  elaborate  assistance,  for 
more  sophisticated  assistance,  and  per- 
haps advisers.  All  I  want  to  be  sure  of 
is  that  they  do  not  come  back  here  and 
say,  "You  started  on  this  program;  now 
you  have  to  continue  with  It." 

All  we  would  be  doing  by  this  amend- 
ment is  saying  what  we  mean.  We  surely 
mean  that  this  bill  does  not  create  any 
additional  commitments  looking  into  the 
future.  If  that  is  what  we  mean,  let  us 
say  so. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  gentleman  offered 
his  amendment  in  the  committee  and.  it 
has  been  rerevised  and  resubmitted,  but 
as  far  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned  and  speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority side,  we  have  examined  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  we  have  no  objection  to  It. 
The  amendment  makes   a  very  small 
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charge  in  what  is  already  in  the  act  in 
sectipn  65C. 

ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

eman  yield? 

BINGHAM.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

gentleman,  but  first  may  I  say 

before  I  yield  I  wish  I  had  been  on  the 

earlier  when  so   many  nice  and 

prop*r  things  were  being  said  about  the 

gentleman   from  Indiana   (Mr.  Adaih). 

like  to  join  in  those  remarks. 

lias  always  been  exceedingly  kind 

.  and  he  will  be  very  much  missed 

committee. 

ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
amendment  is  not  necessary.  The 
ent  eman  from  New  York  has  addressed 
hims  »lf  to  that  proposition.  If  I  under- 
staiKj  the  amendment,  it  simply  rein- 
the  language  already  in  the  law. 
BINGHAM.  That  is  correct  as  far 
addition  of  further  assistance  is 
med. 

ADAIR.  Therefore  I  do  not  find  it 
rti^ularly  objectionable. 

GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

sttlke  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Chairman,  aa  I  understand  it,  this 

last  amendment  to  the  bill.  There 

a  straight  motion  to  recommit  the 

Slice  this  with  a  sharp  or  dull  knife, 

oreign  aid  in  all  its  glory,  a  foreign 

program    in    addition    to    the 

multibilUon-dollar  program  already  au- 

Congress   has    already    made 

available  $1.8  biUlon  for  foreign  aid  this 

With  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 

I  suppose  it  will  be  because  I 

under  no  delusions  about  foreign 

ay  bills  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

it  is  approved,  it  will  add 

million  to  the  $1.8  billion  already 

available.  This  is  unconscionable 

tbmorrow  you  will  be  confronted  with 

anotiier  $500  million  of  foreign  aid  for 

So  the  total  will  be  more  than  $1 

which,  I  say  again,  wUl  be  added 

$1.8  billion  already  made  avail- 

his  year. 

far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  op- 

to  Uncle  Santa  Claus  making  a 

trip  around  in  1  year  in  the  for- 

^iveaway  business. 

ADAIR.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 


sen  taltives — if 

$550 

mad€ 

and 
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ADAIR.  I  think  the  gentleman  may 
.•hat  misled  in  his  earlier  re- 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  an  amend- 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and 
:auses  him  to  regard  it  as  foreign 
\fhen,  in  fact,  I  think  we  all  rec- 
that   it   is  simply   an  effort  to 
our  men  home  more  quickly  from 

and  other  places. 
GROSS.  I  said  originally  that  you 
ice  it  with  a  sharp  or  a  dull  knife. 
President   has   raided   foreign   aid 
previously  appropriated  for  other 
in  other  countries.  Now  Con- 
is  being  called  on  to  replace  that 
So  we  are  operating  here  today 
role  of  rubber  stamps  because  of 
■  er  delegated  to  the  President, 
Ifresident,  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
1961,   giving  him   untrammeled 
to  deobilgate  and  reobligate  and 
funds.  So  again  I  say,  slice  it 
or  thin,  wiiat  you  are  doing  here 
is  adding  to  the  already  excessive 
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foreign  giveaway  funds  made  available 
for  this  year. 

You  can  interpret  it  any  way  you  want, 
but  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  totally  support  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham). 

I  think  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  to  let  it  be  known  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  our  own  people 
that  we  are  not  going  to  become  involved 
in  sliding  down  the  slippery  slopes  of 
further  escalation  of  our  commitment  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  to  everj-one  that  the  United  States 
has  got  to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  my  opinion  in  a 
time  period  no  longer  than  a  year  If  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  the 
fabric  of  our  own  society,  both  economi- 
cally as  well  as  spiritually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  that  it  makes  it  very  clear  that 
although  we  may  be  giving  ammunition 
and  small  arms  to  the  Cambodians  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  that  in  no  way 
does  it  give  this  ammtmition  and  these 
small  arms  in  connection  with  an  open- 
ended  commitment  to  become  involved 
in  Cambodia  as  we  became  Involved  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  would  like 
to  see  added  to  this  bill  language  to  the 
effect  that  we  would  only  be  giving  small 
arms  and  ammimitlon  to  the  Cambodi- 
ans. 

I  think  the  testimony  that  we  had  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  our  hearings  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  made 
it  quite  clear  that  they  are  only  antici- 
pating giving  small  arms  and  ammiml- 
tion.  I  think  that  kind  of  a  prescription 
would  be  beneficial  to  this  legislation. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  that  type  of 
prescription,  I  think  the  next  best  thing 
is  the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bingham)  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  57. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

ASrTBNDMENT  OrFKRED  BY  MR.  RODINO 

Mr.  RODrNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodino:  Page 
3,  after  line  11,  add  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  6.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.8.C.  2370)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(V)  The  President  shall  suspend  (In 
whole   or  In  part)    econonUc   and  mUltary 


assistance  provided  under  this  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  any  country  when  the  President 
determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 102(16)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act)  produced  or  processed.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  In  such  country  from  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully.  Such  suspension 
shall  continue  until  the  President  determines 
that  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  appropriate  steps  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection.  In  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  such  agencies  and 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  assist  foreign  coun- 
tries In  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  unlawful 
entry  of  narcotic  drugs  Into  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Congreda 
fully  and  oiurently  Informed  with  respect  to 
any  action  taken  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. Nothing  contained  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section.'." 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  wliich  I  have  offered  is  di- 
rected to  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  the  American 
society  in  our  entire  history — the  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  addiction.  Clearly,  this 
amendment  is  vitally  needed  and  is  long 
overdue. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  wiU  re- 
call, on  June  4,  1970,  when  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  was  considered 
by  us,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  that 
measure  which  required  the  President 
to  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  form 
of  aid  to  any  country  which  faUs  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  cooperate  with  us 
in  limiting  the  exportations  to  the 
United  States  of  illegal  narcotics  drugs. 
Although  at  that  time  the  amendment 
had  received  widespread  support,  it  was 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  was,  as 
a  result,  withdrawn. 

Subsequently,  I,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Representative  Eman- 
TTZL  Celler,  wrote  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  seeking 
support  for  a  bill  which  we  proposed  for 
international  narcotics  control.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  for  sanctions  on  gov- 
ernments which  fail  to  cooperate,  this 
legislation  also  provided  for  positive,  af- 
firmative assistance  to  the  governments 
of  those  countries  which  do  cooperate. 
This  proposal,  which  is  embodied  in  H  Jl. 
18397  and  a  series  of  identical  bills,  has 
been  cosponsored  by  more  than  140 
Members  of  the  House.  It  is  with  regret 
that  I  note  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  to  date  failed  to  hold  any 
hearings  on  these  proposals  or  to  take 
any  action  on  them.  As  a  result,  I  feel 
obliged  to  offer  the  proposal  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today. 

More  than  6  months  ago  when  I  first 
brought  this  matter  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  pointed  out  the  devastating 
effect  that  such  hard  narcotics  drugs 
such  as  heroin,  cocaine,  and  morphine 
are  having  on  our  youth.  At  that  time 
the  narcotics  epidemic  liad  already 
reached  critical  proportions.  In  the  last 
6  months  the  situation  has  grown  even 
worse.  According  to  the  ofBcial  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  there  are 
now  between  140,000  to  200,000  narcotics 
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addicts  in  our  coimtry.  As  alarming  as 
are  these  official  estimates,  some  other 
authorities  estimate  that  the  true  num- 
ber of  addicts  as  many  times  greater. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  some  authorities  have  esti- 
mated the  number  of  addicts  to  be  closer 
to  600,000.  He  also  pointed  out  that  al- 
though there  is  no  reliable  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  people  who  have 
tried  heroin  at  least  once,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  up  to  7  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  the  New  York  public 
schools  have  experimented  with  it.  In 
addition,  a  recently  completed  study  of 
narcotics  deaths  in  New  York  City  re- 
veals that  from  January  1,  1970,  to  Sep- 
tember 9,  1970,  740  persons  died  from 
narcotics-related  causes  of  which  a  sub- 
stantial number  were  teenagers. 

Also,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  various 
congressional  committees  considering  the 
problem  of  drug   abuse  in   the  armed 
services   have   received   startling   testi- 
mony   from    Defense   Department   wit- 
nesses indicating  appalling  increases  In 
the  use  of  hard  narcotics  by  service- 
men. For  example,  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  period  from  January  through  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  there  were  at  least  26 
proven  deaths  due  to  heroin— with  the 
number  of  undetermined  deaths  due  to 
heroin  obviously  much  greater.  It  is  also 
now  unquestioned  that  heroin  is  readUy 
available  to  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
in  large  quantities,  which  is  90  percent 
pure  and  can  be  bought  at  a  price  many 
tunes  lower  than  the  illegal  price  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  Defense 
Department  witnesses  now  indicate  that 
marihuana  is  used  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia 
This  fact  m  itself  is  appalling,  but  when 
coupled  with  the  growing  practice  on  the 
part  of  drug  pushers  in  Vietnam  to  in- 
clude  opium   in   marihuana   cigarettes 
should  give  us  cause  for  the  gravest  pos- 
sible concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  to  reduce  the  narcotics  epi- 
demic both  in  the  United  States  and 
among  our  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia 
IS  to  eliminate  the  supply  of  hard  nar- 
cotics drugs  at  their  source.  Important 
as  it  is  for  us  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  narcotics  addiction  here  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  little  doubt  among 
students  of  this  problem  that  the  epi- 
demic will  not  be  substantially  abated 
until  the  flow  of  these  iiideous  drugs  into 
our  country  is  cut  off.  The  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today  is  directed  to 
attaining  that  objective. 

As  I  pointed  out  here  in  June,  our 
Govermnent  has  for  many  years  been  at- 
tempting  to   persuade   foreign   govern- 
ments  to   curb   the   illegal   growing   of 
opium  poppies  and  the  illegal  produc- 
tion of  heroin,  morphine  and  cocaine. 
These    efforts    have    been    conducted 
largely  through  our  State  Department 
and  through  international  organizations 
Yet,  severe  as  the  problem  has  been,  little 
progress  has  been  made.  This  year,  Mr 
John  Ingersoll,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
pointed  out  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotics  Drugs  that  the  in- 
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formation  published  by  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  suggests : 

We  seem  to  be  making  no  progress  at  all. 
We  are  not  even  standing  still!  We  are  drop- 
ping further  and  further  behind. 


In  considering  my  amendment,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  almost  all  of  the 
illegal  narcotics  used  in  the  United 
States  come  from  abroad,  and  that  80 
percent  originates  from  opium  which  is 
grown  in  Turkey  and  processed  in 
Prance.  This  problem  was  discussed  at 
length  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  De- 
cember 7,  1970,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  which  I  shall  insert  for 
the  Record  following  my  remarks.  As 
pointed  out  in  that  article,  200  kilos  of 
raw  opium  that  cost  $4,000  where  it  is 
grown  has  a  street-market  value  in  the 
United  States  of  more  than  $2  million 
when  converted  into  heroin.  So  plentiful 
is  the  supply  and  so  lucrative  the  illegal 
profits  that  to  date  our  Government  has 
failed  to  stop  heroin  from  pouring  into 
our  country. 

Recently,  the  governments  of  both 
Turkey  and  France  have  agreed  to  co- 
operate more  extensively  with  us  in  wip- 
ing out  the  scourge  of  heroin.  Also,  our 
government  is  sponsoring  and  strongly 
supporting  a  proposal  in  the  United  Na- 
tions calling  for  a  concerted  action 
against  drug  abuse  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  funds  for  drug 
control.  This  proposal  has  the  support 
of  the  Turkish  Government  as  well  as 
the  governments  of  a  number  of  other 
NATO  countries.  In  addition,  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  has  adopted  a  pro- 
posal establishing  a  working  party  of 
legislators  from  NATO  countries  to 
evaluate  the  narcotics  problem  and  to 
recommend  effective  controls  within  the 
NATO  area.  This  proposal  was  originally 
sponsored  by  me  in  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  of 
which  I  am  Vice  Chairman. 

I  am,  of  course,  gratified  by  these  de- 
velopments both  in  the  United  Nations 
and  in  NATO.  However,  I  recognize  that 
mere  agreements  among  nations  will  not 
solve  this  problem  unless  every  govern- 
ment involved  exerts  an  all-out  effort  to 
cooperate.  The  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  today  will,  I  believe,  help  to  con- 
tribute to  those  efforts. 

Early  last  month,  in  a  statement  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  I  discussed 
this  proposal  and  pointed  out  to  the  leg- 
islators of  the  NATO  countries  that  the 
proposal  had  strong  support  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  each  of 
the  two  major  political  parties.  I  ac- 
knowledged candidly  to  that  group  that  I 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
had  created  some  amount  of  contro- 
versy in  international  circles.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  received  more  publicity 
abroad  because  of  the  sanctions  that  It 
provides  than  because  of  the  affirmative 
offer  of  assistance  that  It  contains. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  again  today 
that  my  proposal  is  not  a  vindicative  one. 
It  would  penalize  no  country  for  failing 
to  solve  the  problem,  but,  instead,  calls 
on  all  countries  which  receive  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States  to  exert  a  good 
faith  effort  to  stamp  out  the  illegal  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs.   Any  suspension  of  foreign   aid 


would  have  to  be  based  on  a  determina- 
tion by  our  President  that  the  foreign 
government  was  not  cooperating.  Such 
suspension  could  be  only  partial  if  the 
President  determines  that  to  be  desir- 
able. At  the  same  time,  as  I  pointed  out, 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to 
increase  the  assistance  to  any  country 
whose  government  is  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a  fair 
one.  It  is  a  reasonable  one.  I  believe  that 
it  expresses  a  philosophy  toward  foreign 
aid  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  will  wholeheartedly  support. 
I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  these 
very  needed  provisions. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Dec.  7,  1970] 

BooMiNo  TRAinc  m  Dbij(»— The  Govnu*. 

MXNT'S    On.U<MA 

What  began  as  the  year  of  the  "big  drug 
crackdown'  in  this  country  is  wUidlng  un 
as  a  major  disappointment. 

The  seizure  of  UUct  drugs  is  up— but  not 
nearly  enough  to  satisfy  Americans,  grow- 
ing numbers  of  whom  are  demanding  to 
taow  why  the  U.S.  Government  can't  stop 
the  drug  traffic.  ^ 

The  Administration  in   1970  launched  a 

^  o*.;f^°'^  ^  <=^°''«  °°  ^'^  Illegal  trade 
Some  300  new  law-enforcement  officials  were 
employed  as  part  of  the  drive.  Long  waits  for 
baggage  searches  at  airports  became  com- 
mon, as  Uispectlons  were  made  more  strin- 
gent for  travelers  from  abroad 

f>,®"5''!}"*?°*  ^^^  **  **  ^  au-tlme  high  at 

-J-te  million  persons— and  mountains  of 
cargo— entering  the  U.S.  each  year 

eoS'^  r'^\''^^-  *^  ^"*  8^"^*'  ««"lts  seem 
good.   Customs   agents,    for   example,   maS 

m^t  H^  ""f  l^^ol^l'ig  37.000  pounds  of 
Illicit  drugs  m  the  third  quarter  of  1970-- 
more  than  double  the  amount  taken  in  the 
same  period  a  year  earUer. 

That's  only  part  of  the  story,  however 
FuUy  97  per  cent  of  the  haul  wJmarl?u,^^ 
and  hashish.  Less  than  26  pounds  was  hero^ 
opUim  and  other  hard  narcotics.  7t  is  tS 

country's  crime  problem. 

Even  the  marljuanna  haul— 18  tons  was 
se^d  m  all-ls  a  tiny  fraction  of  thfh^ 
dreds  of  tons  smuggled  Into  the  country  or 
grown  here  annually.  ' 

c,^*  V*  °^  marljuanna,  many  authorities 
agree,   is   more    widespread   and    Increasing 

started  ''^^    '^^°"   *^^    crackdowS 

Estimates  on  the  proportion  of  persona 
under  age  25  using  marljuanna— or  at  least 
experimenting  with  ll^range  from  10  to  60 
per  cent.  With  such  a  market,  it  is  hardlv 
surprising  to  authorities  that  "pot"  has  be- 
come big  business  from  coast  to  coast 

Failure  in  heroin.  But  It  Is  the  lack  of 
solid  results  In  the  drive  agaUist  heroin  that 
has  proved  the  most  disappointing.  Customs 
agents  reported  only  9.6  pounds  of  heroin 
taken  during  the  three-month  period  By 
most  authoritative  accounts,  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  heroin  Is  smuggled  Into  the 
country  each  year. 

To  clamp  down  on  heroin— the  addictive 
drug  which  often  makes  users  tvan  to  crime 
to  support  their  "habits"— the  U.S.  Is  trying 
to  work  more  closely  with  officials  of  France 
and  Turkey. 

Reason :  About  four  fifths  of  aU  the  heroin 
entering  the  U.S.  Illegally  U  grown  In 
Turkey  and  transshipped  through  Prance. 
Thus  far,  despite  mutual  efforts  among  the 
three  countries  to  curb  the  heroin  traffic,  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  shown. 

Turkey,  under  U.S.  pressure,  reduced  from 
21  to  seven  the  number  of  provinces  permlt- 
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to  grow  popples,  from  which  heroin  Is 
e.  By  the  spring  of  1971,  that  number 

84  heduled  to  be  cut  to  four. 

Tiriash   farmers,   who   produce   much   of 

3  world's  •legal"  poppy  crop  for  conversion 

t  ledlclnal  heroin  under  strict  quotas,  say 

excluding  more  provinces  will  not  dry 

.le  black  market.  Turkey,  they  point  out, 

vast  and  rugged  land,  where  finding  an 

poppy  patch  U  like  locating  a  ueedle 

haystack. 

though  Turkish  authorities  have  prom- 
to  stamp  out  the  black  market,  there  are 
those  who  And  the  portentlal  profit  from 

cgil  sales  to  be  worth  the  risk. 

uHboratorUs  in  France.  Once  the  heroin— 

;he    form    of    morphine    ba«e— reaches 

.^ce,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  flnd- 

Eknd  shutting  down  the  lUlclt  laborato- 

whlch  refine  the  drug  to  Its  powdery 
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recent  months.  Prance,  alarmed  at  Its 

growing  number  of  addicts,  has  hired 

agents   and   mounted   new  efforts  to 

and  close  the  labs.  Here,  too.  the  Im- 

proepects  do  not  seem  to  be  en- 

itiglng- 

Oi  ^e  American  agent  reports ; 
The  labs  over  there  are  like  stills  back 
t  le  days  of  prohibition.  Tou  don't  find 
r  1    advertising    their    wares.    There    are 
neon  lights.  They  set  up  In  these  re- 
vlUaa  In  the  countryside,   and  when 
knock  one  over  there  is  no  assurance 
another   won't   crop   up   In   Its   place." 
food  barometer  of  international  concern 
ecent  United  Nations  resolution  on  nar- 
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„  U.N.  wants  to  set  up  a  fund  to  curb 
dnid  abuse  and  to  shape  long-range  action — 
Inch  ding  enforcement — by  Its  entire  mem- 
bers! ilp. 
Tqere  are  other  signs  of  Impending  ac- 
In  Brussels,  olBclals  of  the   Common 
llet  are  planning  a  Joint  effort  to  stem 
mportatlon  of  heroin.  One  proposal:   a 
:ion  penal  policy  against  drug  trafflck- 

•Jt  none  of  these  International  schemes 
x  aected  to  make  significant  Inroads  Into 
1  ide  of  drugs  which  finds  Its  way  to  the 
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THat  problem,  enforcement  officers  agree. 
Is  ths  toughest  one  for  tT.S.  agents  to  crack. 
Or  e  ctirrent  difficulty  la  that  agents  them- 
selve  >  don't  really  know  how  to  gauge  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

unknown    factor.    Deputy    Customs 

Edwin  F.   Rains  emphasizes: 

e  always  in  a  position  of  knowing  what 

*t;  but  we  don't  know  what  we  don't 
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Compilssloner 
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we 
get 


agree  there  Is  no  known  way  to 

establish    a   ratio   between   the   number   of 

jglers    who    are    apprehended    and    the 

'r  who  are  able  to  get  past  cixstoms. 

thing   la   certain:    Most   of  the  drug 

covu-Jers   caught   at   ports   of  entry   seldom 

anything    about    the    criminals    they 

The    courier    Is    generally    an    "ama- 

'  engaged  for  a  fee  on  a  one-time  basis. 

ig  rings  regard  these  couriers  as 

expendable.  The  revenue  lost  when  a  courier 

)prehended    Is    small,    when    balanced 

[fit    the    many    successes   In    breaching 

surv^llance. 

backlog  of  heroin  at  any  given  time 

U.S.  Is  estimated  by  some  authorities 

more  than  7,000  pounds.  When  diluted, 

is  enough  to  supply  about  150  million 

indl^ildual  shots  of  heroin. 

r.ts  say  that  even  If  they  succeed  In 
ly  curtailing  the  Incoming  supply  in 
montftis  ahead.  It  wUl  be  a  long  Mme  before 
significant  results  begin  to  show. 

OETTi-VG  Heeoin  Into  Vntykd  States— How 
Tire  Smttgolehs  Opkrats 
Wfcv  Is  It  so   difficult — seemingly  impos- 
sible--to  dam  the  rising  flood  of  narcotics 
into    his  country?  Where  do  they  come  from? 


By  what  routes?  Who  are  the  big  profit- 
makers  m  this  Illicit  trade? 

Answers  to  those  questions  are  among 
many  given  in  a  240-page  book,  "What  Every- 
one Needs  to  Know  About  Drugs,"  published 
by  "Books  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report." 
Here  are  excepts  from  one  of  the  book's  18 
chapters — this  one  entitled  "The  Drug 
Peddlers." 

How  does  an  estimated  1.5  tons  of  heroin 
make  Its  way  Into  the  United  States  an- 
nually. Involving  a  trade  that  amounts  to 
more  than  300  million  dollars  each  year? 

Heroin,  like  morphine.  Is  chemically  de- 
rived from  opium,  which  oozes  from  the 
poppy,  a  flower  of  heady  Incense  that  blooms 
In  profusion  In  the  Middle  Eastern  and 
Exiropean  countries  of  Turkey,  Iran,  India, 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Russia  and  Yugoslavia;  and 
in  the  Par  East — in  Thailand,  Burma,  Laos 
and  In  the  Yunnan  Province  of  mainland 
China. 

How  the  brownish  seepage  from  the  4-foot- 
tall  poppy,  flowering  on  a  Middle  Eastern 
mountain  farm,  becomes  processed  heroin 
which  Is  passed  clandestinely  from  seller  to 
user  4,000  miles  away  on  a  New  York  street 
corner  Is  fairly  well  known  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs;  to  Interpol,  the  agency  through 
which  police  of  many  countries  co-operate, 
to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotics; and  to  undercover  agents  of  many 
nations.  They  know  the  route  from  farm 
to  farm  because  at  various  times  and  In  vari- 
ous places  they  have  uncovered  parts  of  these 
routes.  Never,  however,  have  they  been  able 
to  follow  heroin  from  Its  beginning  to  Its 
end.  Let  us  see  why. 

It  begins,  perhaps.  In  Afyon  Province  In 
Turkey,  near  the  Turkish-Syrian  border. 
More  than  a  half  million  people  live  In  Afyon, 
80  per  cent  of  them  farmers.  They  raise 
wheat,  barley,  some  vegetables — and  opium. 
They  raise  It  legally,  under  Government 
monopoly  which  supervises  the  crop  and  pays 
a  standard  price  for  It.  Turkey  ships  Its 
opium  to  various  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  for  medical  use.  Prom  the  pods 
of  the  poppy  comes  morphine — and  the 
poppy  seeds  used  on  roUs  aU  over  the  world. 
The  poppy  Is  a  most  useful  flower. 

It  generally  la  agreed  that  many  of  the 
farmers  In  Afyon  do  not  report  their  entire 
crop  to  the  Government.  They  retain  hidden 
bags  of  opium  balls,  avaUable  for  sale  to 
Independent  buyers. 

The  chain  begins  with  a  buyer,  most  likely 
a  resident  of  Afyon.  who  knows  the  farmers 
and  who  has  a  reputation  for  paying  more 
for  opium  than  the  Government  monopoly. 
He  has  received,  through  a  friend,  an  order 
for  200  kilos — 440  potinda — of  opium.  Por 
several  weeks  he  roams  the  farmlands,  pick- 
ing up  several  pounds  here,  a  cache  there, 
paying  about  t20  a  kilo  or  Just  under  »10 
a  pound.  Por  his  effort  he  receives  a  $44 
commission.  .  .  . 

An  armed  patrol,  on  hand  to  fight  off  bor- 
der police  should  there  be  an  encounter, 
gets  »1  per  man  to  escort  the  200  kilos  over 
the  border,  across  a  3-mlle  no-man's  land 
studded  with  antipersonnel  mines.  The  man 
from  Afyon  knows  the  buyer  and  that  Is  all. 
The  buyer  knows  the  escort,  who  will  get  a 
$25  fee,  but  that  link  In  the  chain  ends 
there.  The  man  In  Afyon  does  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  escort. 

The  buyer  is  now  In  Syria,  his  escort  Is 
back  In  Turkey.  In  Azaz,  he  awaits  the  next 
link  In  the  chain — a  chemist.  This  man, 
using  a  huge  cauldron  under  an  open  sky, 
bolls  the  opium  with  water  and  lime  and 
ammonium  chloride,  filters  It  and  arrives  at 
crude  morphine,  or,  as  It  Is  called,  morphine 
base.  The  brownish  crystals  are  placed  In 
waxed -paper  bags.  The  weight  now  Is  one 
tenth  of  what  It  was,  the  440  pounds  of 
opium  are  now  44  pounds,  or  20  kilos,  easily 
hidden  In  an  oil  drum  on  the  back  of  a 
ta-uck  bound  for  Damascus.  The  chemist, 
from  nearby  Aleppo,  receives  $5  per  kilo  of 
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morphine  base  he  extracts — $100 — and  goes 
home  content. 

The  truck  Is  parked  on  a  prearranged 
street  In  Damascus  by  the  Turkish  buyer  and 
Is  picked  up  by  an  Armenian  from  Beirut, 
who,  with  a  corrupt  border  guard,  drives  to 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 

A  week  later,  while  drinking  tea  In  a  cafe, 
the  buyer  receives  his  $200  commission  from 
someone  he  has  never  seen  before.  He  has 
no  Idea  where  the  morphine  base  Is,  nor 
does  he  know  who  actually  placed  the  order 
with  him.  The  border  guard  receives  $100 
for  driving  the  truck  with  stolen  plates  from 
Damascus,  through  the  border  crossing  to 
Beirut,  then  Jumping  out  of  the  car  to  let 
the  Armenian  drive  to  a  nontrafflcked  street 
m  the  heart  of  the  Nahr  district  of  Beirut, 
the  Armenian  ghetto. 

The  driver  walks  away  from  the  truck  not 
even  turning  his  head.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  seen  two  men  carry  the  oil  drum 
Into  a  smaU  shop.  Bit  that  was  not  his 
concern.  His  Interest  was  the  $1,000  he  would 
receive,  via  a  deposit  In  his  numbered  bank 
account,  a  week  later.  The  opium  In  bags 
are  placed  In  suitcases  within  minutes  of 
their  removal  from  the  oil  drum,  and  the 
two  men  stroll  to  the  waterfront. 

A  rowboat  slips  out  Into  Beirut  harbor 
heading  toward  a  French  freighter  at  rest. 
The  blinking  of  a  flashlight  guides  the  boat. 
It  comes  to  rest  amidships.  The  grayness  of 
the  hull  Is  broken  as  a  hatch  Is  opened  about 
15  feet  above  the  water  line.  A  rope  is  low- 
ered, with  two  suitcases  tied  to  one  end.  The 
line  Is  tugged,  then  raised.  The  rowboat 
heads  back  to  Beirut.  Aboard  the  freighter 
an  assistant  cook  takes  the  packets  of  mor- 
phine base  from  the  cases  and  throws  them 
Into  a  potato  sack  among  the  other  sacks 
of  potatoes  In  a  galley  food  locker.  Two  days 
later  the  freighter  sails  for  Marseilles. 

Upon  docking,  the  assistant  cook  does  not 
even  look  at  the  precious  sack  of  potatoes. 
He  walks  down  the  ship's  gangplank,  sub- 
mits to  the  necessary  customs  search  and 
leaves  the  pier.  He  makes  a  phone  call  from 
a  waterfront  bar,  saying  only,  "I'm  home." 

A  seaman,  who  lives  aboard  the  freighter, 
meanwhile  carries  the  potato  sack  to  his 
cabin,  opens  It  and  takes  out  the  four  paper- 
wrapped  packages  containing  the  morphine 
base.  He  puts  one  in  his  seaman's  bag,  wa'.ks 
down  the  gangplank,  looks  carefully  around, 
then  strolls  to  a  pile  of  lumber  next  to  a 
fence  surrounding  the  pier  area  and  deposits 
the  sack.  He  repeats  this  trip  four  times,  re- 
turns to  his  cabin  and  waits.  Exactly  at  mid- 
night he  leaves  the  ship  again  and  waits  at 
the  lumber  pile.  In  less  than  a  minute,  a  car 
pulls  alongside  the  fence.  The  seaman  turns 
the  sacks  over  to  a  Corslcan,  who  puts  them 
In  the  trunk  of  the  car.  The  car  drives  off. 
The  opium  from  Afyon  has  now  safely  ar- 
rived, as  crude  morphine,  In  Marseilles. 

The  Corslcan  heads  through  the  center  of 
Marseilles,  skirting  the  heavily  policed  Opera 
district.  He  drives  Into  a  quiet  residential 
district.  Into  a  narrow  street  made  up  of 
limestone-fronted  houses.  He  parks  the  car. 
a  rented  Citroen,  locks  the  doors  and  calmly 
walks  away.  An  hour  later,  he  passes  the  car 
keys  to  another  man  while  they  are  sharing 
wine  and  cheese  In  a  small  restaurant. 

The  following  morning,  on  an  estate  about 
20  miles  east  of  Marseilles,  an  elegantly 
dressed  gentleman  slides  Into  the  front  seat 
of  his  Porsche  sports  car  as  his  servant  places 
his  two  expensive  suitcases  on  the  rear  seat. 
He  tells  his  servant  to  Inform  his  wife  when 
she  awakes  that  he  is  off  to  Lyons  for  four  or 
five  days.  He  drives  toward  the  northbound 
expressway,  frequently  checking  his  rearvlew 
mirror.  There  are  no  followers.  After  a  short 
distance,  he  turns  onto  a  dirt  road  leading 
to  another  estate,  smaller  and  less  elegant 
than  his,  but  still  Impressive. 

In  the  basement  of  this  second  villa,  which 
he  also  owns.  Is  a  modern,  completely 
equipped  laboratory,  where  he  applies  his 
talent  as  a  chemist  to  converting  morphine 
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base  into  80  per  cent  pure  powdered  heroin. 
The  20  kilos  of  morphine  in  the  suitcases 
are  emptied  Into  enamel  basins  and  mixed 
with  acetone,  which  serves  to  remove  Im- 
purities still  present — despite  the  initial 
boiling  In  the  Syrian  hills — and  to  separate 
the  morphine  from  opium's  other  alkaloids. 

The  relatively  pure  morphine  Is  then  fil- 
tered, and  the  chemist  Is  ready  to  produce 
heroin.  The  morphine  Is  boiled  vrith  a  com- 
mon laboratory- type  acid  cfdled  acetic  an- 
hydride, the  vapors  passing  through  glass 
tubing  so  that  condensation  can  take  place. 
After  six  hoiu^  of  constant  boiling,  the  excess 
add  Is  distilled  off  and  the  morphine  Is  con- 
verted to  heroin — Impure  because  of  the  ace- 
tate and  salts  still  In  It,  but  heroin  neverthe- 
less. 

The  next  step  is  to  wash  the  Impure  heroin 
with  water  and  bone  black,  which  purifies 
and  removes  the  color  from  the  heroin.  It 
Is  again  filtered,  dried  and  sifted,  taking  the 
form  of  white  crystals. 

The  purification  process  Is  repeated  and 
the  chemist  now  has  90  per  cent  pure  hero- 
in— fine,  fluffy  white  powder,  in  appearance 
not  unlike  baby's  talc. 

The  chemist's  fee  Is  $700  a  kilo.  Por  con- 
verting 20  kilos,  he  receives  $14,000.  His 
money,  too.  Is  deposited  In  a  numbered  bank 
account. 

The  heroin  Is  then  packed  Into  double  plas- 
tic bags,  sealed  with  Scotch  tape  and  placed 
In  a  metal  canister.  The  next  morning  It  Is 
removed  by  other  anonymous  hands.  Several 
days  later,  an  exchange  student  en  route  to 
the  United  States  Is  offered  a  $200  commis- 
sion to  deliver  a  new  French  sports  car  to  a 
person  who  would  meet  him  at  the  pier  when 
his  passenger  ship  docked  In  New  York.  All 
he  must  do  Is  to  turn  over  the  keys  and  the 
registration. 

When  the  liner  docks  In  New  York,  the 
student  waits  to  be  checked  through  customs 
with  the  car  registered  In  his  n.ame.  He  acts 
Innocently  and  gives  rise  to  no  suspicion  be- 
cause he  Is  unaware  of  his  role.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  metal  canister  sitting  beneath 
a  welded  piece  of  metal  Inside  the  well  hold- 
ing the  sports  car's  retractable  convertible 
top. 

The  Inspection  over,  he  drives  the  car  off 
the  pier  and  Is  signaled  by  the  man  he  was  to 
meet.  The  man  takes  the  wheel,  drops  the 
student  In  front  of  a  mldtown  hotel  and 
speeds  on  until  he  reaches  a  private  garage  In 
the  Bronx.  There  he  and  his  associates  pry 
the  welded  seam  apart  and  remove  the  canis- 
ter. Inside  are  40  clear  double  plastic  bags, 
each  containing  half  a  kilogram — or  Just  over 
a  povmd — of  chemically  pure  heroin. 

The  bags.  In  two  suitcases,  are  delivered  to 
a  furnished  room  In  Brooklyn,  where  a  whole- 
saler Is  now  ready  to  do  business.  One  phone 
call  closes  the  deal.  The  buyer  wants  the  en- 
tire shipment  of  20  kilos  and  wUl  pay,  on 
delivery,  $13,000  per  kilo. 

The  next  day  the  wholesaler  goes  shopping 
at  a  supermarket.  He  carries  his  groceries 
home,  empties  the  bags,  puts  a  dozen  paper- 
wrapped  plastic  envelopes  into  them  and 
covers  the  envelopes  with  the  groceries.  Later 
In  the  day,  the  bags  are  delivered  to  a 
Manhattan  apartment,  and  shortly  afterward 
two  men  meet  In  Central  Park.  One  gives  the 
other  a  manlla  envelope.  This  procedure  Is 
repeated  over  a  two-week  period  until  all  the 
heroin  is  delivered  and  paid  for  with  $260,- 
000  In  used  and  new  bills  of  various  denom- 
inations. In  a  private  booth  of  a  forelgn- 
ciu-rency  exchange,  the  wholesaler  counts  off 
his  commission  of  $60,000  and  deposits  the 
remaining  $200,000  Into  a  numbered  ac- 
count— one  that  will  be  drawn  upon  later  by 
a  Corslcan  In  Marseilles. 

The  heroin  Is  taken  by  car  to  a  quiet  split- 
level  house  on  Long  Island,  occupied  by  an 
elderly  man  and  his  wife.  The  man  is  thought 
by  the  neighbors  to  be  a  retired  butcher.  He 
is  also  an  expert  at  adulterating  heroin.  He 
removes  some  pure  heroin  from  each  plastic 
bag  and  replaces  it  with  milk  sugar.  The 
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heroin  thus  becomes  about  75  per  cent  pure, 
and  the  20  kilos  become  25  kilos. 

The  next  stop  Is  another  mixing  laboratory, 
where  1  kilo  of  mannlte — a  fluffy  white  chil- 
dren's laxative — Is  added  for  every  3  kilos. 
There  are  now  33  kilos  of  heroin,  about  65 
per  cent  pure. 

The  buyer  who  purchased  20  kilos  of  rela- 
tively pure  heroin  for  $13,000  a  kUo  now  has 
33  kilos  ready  to  sell  to  Harlem  distributors 
at  $20,000  a  kilo. 

One  such  dealer,  a  Harlem  tough,  handles 
a  kUo  a  week.  His  "laboratory"  Is  a  length  of 
oilcloth  spread  over  a  bed  In  a  back  room  of 
a  125th  Street  walk-up.  He  empties  his  kilo 
on  the  cloth.  To  the  2:z  pounds  of  55  per 
cent  heroin,  he  adds  2  pounds  of  quinine  and 
16  pounds  of  mannlte.  Through  a  common 
kitchen  sifter  the  powders  are  combined  and 
recomblned  until  there  Is  a  20-pound  white 
mound  piled  In  the  middle  of  the  oilcloth. 
Then  measured  spoonfuls  go  Into  giasslne  en- 
velopes, and  by  the  time  the  mound  disap- 
pears, there  are  2,500  bags  of  "smak." 

The  Harlem  distributor's  cost  for  the 
heroin,  the  mannlte,  the  quinine  and  the 
help  he  needs  In  packaging  comes  to  $21,000 
a  week.  For  each  of  his  2,500  bags  of  "horse" 
he  gets  $25.  Deducting  commissions  to  street 
peddlers  and  expenses  from  his  total  of 
$62,500,  he  earns  a  clear  profit  of  $30,000  a 
week. 

The  peddlers,  In  turn,  sell  packets  at  $25 
or  break  them  down  still  further  Into  $5 
envelopes. 

The  200  kilos  of  raw  opium  that  cost  S4,000 
In  Afyon  several  months  earlier  now  has  a 
street-market  value,  as  adulterated  heroin 
"fixes,"  of  more  than  2  million  dollars.  All 
along  the  route  from  Turkey  to  the  United 
States,  money  has  changed  hands  and  bought 
complicity  and  therefore  silence.  Each  link  In 
the  chain  knows  only  his  particular  attach- 
ment at  either  end.  That  Is  how  the  big 
dealers  In  drugs — first  the  Mafia  and  now  the 
upcoming  Sj)anl8h-speaklng  "Mafia" — want 
it  and  plan  it,  and  why  the  work  of  federal 
and  International  narcotics  agents  Is  not  only 
dangerous  but  also  tedious  and  frustrating. 
At  least  80  percent  of  the  world's  Illegal 
heroin  originates  as  Turkish  opium.  .  .  . 

John  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics   and  Dangerous  Drugs,   says: 

"Hopefully,  the  Government  of  Turkey 
will  be  In  a  position  to  eliminate  opium- 
poppy  production  in  1972.  This  would  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  smuggling  of  heroin 
Into  the  United  States  as  well  as  stabilizing 
national  narcotics  production  In  the  Middle 
and  Near  East." 

A  good  deal  of  heroin  comes  Into  the  coun- 
try from  Canada,  where  border  Inspection 
Is  perfunctory,  and  from  Mexico.  However, 
the  major  importation  from  the  south  Is  of 
marijuana.  .  .  . 

MARIJUANA :  EVEN  MORE  DnTICTTLT  TO  STOP 

The  traffic  in  marijuana — which  consists 
of  the  leaves  and  hashish  which  Is  the  solid 
yellow  resin  of  the  cannabis  plant — Is  wider 
than  that  of  heroin,  but  the  routes  into  the 
United  States  are  diffuse  and  less  organized 
and  thus  even  less  easily  traced. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
"amateur"  Importation,  perhaps  because  less 
money  Is  Involved.  Most  captures  of  mari- 
juana and  hashish — large  or  small — occur 
either  by  accident,  during  concerted  drives 
such  as  "Operation  Intercept"  and  "Opera- 
tion Co-operation."  or  during  spasmodic 
crackdowns  by  federal  and  local  law-en- 
forcement officials.  The  news  reports  provide 
many  examples : 

Five  men  and  two  women  arrested  In  Long 
Beach  while  floating  900  pounds  of  marijuana 
up  from  Mexico  along  the  California  coast- 
line in  a  salvage  barge;  a  woman  skier, 
stopped  at  the  Canadian  border,  her  purse 
filled  with  marijuana:  a  party  of  scientists 
from  Pasadena's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
raided  with  hashish  and  marijuana  confis- 
cated; the  son  of  a  New  York  banker  arrested 
trying  to  smuggle  hashish  into  the  country 


Inside  a  scuba  tank;  the  son  of  a  former  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York  arranged 
for  possession  of  hashish;  600  pounds  of 
hashish  found  by  Boston  customs  Inspectors 
In  false  bottoms  of  crates  of  musical  instru- 
ments from  India. 

Marijuana  and  hashish  come  Into  this 
country  packed  In  automobile  doors  and  un- 
derneath seat  cushions.  The  drug  turns  up 
in  plastic  bags  in  fraternity  houses  and  on 
the  streets.  More  often  than  not  it  is  brought 
back  as  a  "favor"  and  distributed  socially— 
often  without  charge.  Soldiers  In  Vietnam 
can  buy  It  openly,  for  pennies,  on  any  street 
comer  In  Saigon,  and  efforts  by  U.S.  mlUtary 
authorities  to  snuff  out  Its  use  have  resulted 
only  In  arrests  that  do  not  seem  to  deter 
usage. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' Select  Committee  on  Crime  that 
250  mlUlon  people  around  the  world  have 
used  marijuana  or  hashish;  that  as  many  as 
12  million  Americans  have  tried  marijuana- 
that  15  minion  people  say  that  someone  close 
to  them  uses  It;  that  regular  users  In  this 
country  total  3  million;  that  as  many  as  31 
per  cent  of  teen-agers  may  be  users.  The 
Committee  estimates  that  expenditure  for 
cannabis  use  comes  to  850  million  dollars 
■niough  the  figiire  is  debatable.  It  Indicated 
the  extent  of  the  traffic  and  use  of  the  drug. 

Most  of  the  marijuana  smuggled  Into  this 
country  comes  from  Mexico— as  much  as  C5 
per  cent,  according  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Small 
amounts  are  also  grown,  wUd  or  cultivated 
across  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
American  Southwest.  .  . . 

Because  smoking  "pot"  has  acquired  such 
a  broad  social  character,  its  casual  Importa- 
tion and  even  more  casual  distribution  are 
not  adaptable  to  formal  "trade  routes,"  as 
In  the  case  of  heroin.  Those  who  favor  the 
legalization  of  marijuana  or  progressive  len- 
iency in  dealing  with  offenders  fear  that 
more  repressive  measures  will  produce  a 
stratified  system  of  growth,  transportation 
importation  and  distribution  controlled  by 
the  underworld.  They  point  to  American 
experiences  with  prohibition  and  to  the  traf- 
fic In  heroin.  These  advocates  favor  research 
and  education  over  layers  of  laws. 

TRAmC    m    "tip   AND   DOWN"    PILLS 

On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  to  the 
ever-increasing  traffic  In  stimulant  and  de- 
pressive plUs  may  lie  In  mcwre-etringent  laws 
governing  their  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion. According  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
U.S.  drug  companies  legitimately  manufac- 
ture 92  per  cent  of  the  "up  and  dcm-n"  pills 
In  Illicit  traffic— plUs  which  can  become  ad- 
dictive if  used  regularly  and  In  large  quan- 
tities, and  which  are  more  avaUable  than 
either  marijuana  or  heroin. 

Last  year  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  attempting  to  determine  the  routes 
by  which  amphetamines  leave  and  re-enter 
this  country,  uncovered  a  pattern  of  In- 
effective federal  regulation,  corporate  negli- 
gence, and  compUclty  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  smaller  drug  Qrme  that  profit  from 
Illegal  trade. 

An  estimated  8  bUllon  amphetamine  pUls 
are  produced  each  year  In  this  country- 
most  of  them  pills  to  relieve  weariness  to 
keep  one  awake  or  to  assist  In  weight  reduc- 
tion. Federal  officials  estimate  that  no  more 
than  half  of  this  production  is  routinely  dis- 
pensed through  doctors'  prescriptions. 

The  remainder  is  diverted  to  criminal  chan- 
nels by  dishonest  employes  of  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers,  by  pUferlng,  by  hijacking  of 
trucks.  Then  there  Is  the  doctor  who  may 
carelessly  overprescrlbe  and  pharmacist  who 
may  tend  to  refill  prescriptions  repeatedly 
without  represcrtptlon. 

Government  Investigators  say  that  many 
drug  companies  make  little  effort  to  verify 
the  legitimacy  of  customers  who  order  am- 
phetamines .  .  . 
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It  bas  been  estimated  tbat  60  per  cent  of 
tbe  ampbetamlne  pills  exported  to  Mexico 
retu  rn  to  the  United  States  via  Illegal  chan- 
nels The  traffic  In  such  pills  through  the 
bore  er  town  of  Tijuana  Is  so  heavy  that 
Mexcan  customs  officials  have  dubbed  their 
town  •■PlU  City."  A  former  drug  distributor 
told  the  Committee  that  he  made  $60,000  a 
year  by  buying  amphetamines  In  Mexico  and 
ship  ping  them  back  to  the  United  States. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


December  9,  1970 


It  Is  evident  that  the  work  of  police  and 
oth4r  enforcement  officers  and  the  present 
of  legislation  have  not  begun  to  cope 
the  problem  of  Illicit  drug  traffic.  Not- 
repeated  raids,  arrests  and  con- 
of  drugs,  traffic  In  Illicit  drugs  con- 
to   be   a   steadily    booming  business, 
y  deterred  by  recessionary  trends  In  the 
of  the  economy. 

ugs  continue  to  flow  In  a  heavy  stream 
New   York   from  all   parts  of   the   Old 
d  and  the  New  World.  Some  are  shipped 
to  New  Orleans  and  Houston  and  west 
(Jhlcago,   Cleveland,   Denver   and   Dallas. 
Montreal  they  go  to  Detroit,  Chicago 
then  westward.  Prom  Mexico  City  they 
northward  to  San  Antonio  and  then 
;o    the   West    Coast,    to    San   Francisco, 
and    Seattle.    Prom    Tijuana    they 
north  to  Los  Angeles  and  on  to  Las 
.  The   network  constantly  crisscrosses 
country,  becoming  more  and  more  so- 
each  time. 
Is  apparent  that  a  serious  effort  to  halt 
traffic  In  Illicit  drugs  Involves  a  deter- 
atatck  on  the  problem  at  the  very 
and  at  the  points  of  Importation  Into 
Jnlted  States.  This  Involves  a  far  greater 
eftment   of   both   money   and   diplomacy 
the  United  States  has  produced  so  far 
p  ersuade  foreign  governments  to  halt  11- 
productlon  of  drug  materials  and  to  se- 
effectlve    enforcement    of   the   law    at 
of  entry  into  this  country. 

LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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LONG  Of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  purpose 

the    gentleman's    amendment.    But 

bothers    me  is  this.  How  can  we 

demand  that  Turkey  and  other 

couhtrles  prevent  the  smuggling  of  drugs 

of  their  countries  when  we  cannot 

....  the  smuggling  of  drugs  into  the 

.  of  New  York  or  through  the  vari- 

airports?  Can  we  really  expect  them 

a  better  job  than  apparently  we  are 

to  do? 

RODINO.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 

Dangerous  r>rugs,  Mr.  IngersoU,  has 

that  we  are  just  gettiiis  nowhere 

„'  the  fact  that  we  have  entered 

negotiations   with   different  coun- 
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Agreements  are  fine.  But  there  are 
couitries  that  are  the  great  sources  of 
sup  3ly  of  these  narcotic  drugs  and  from 
which  they  originate.  I  feel  that  we  have 
to  i  et  at  that  source  of  supply.  It  would 
alsc  make  our  job  of  getting  at  the 
smuggler  easier  if  we  could  cut  oft  80 
per  ;ent  of  these  hard-core  drugs  from 
con  ing  into  this  country  by  drying  up 
the  source.  I  am  sure  then  that  we  can 
bet  er  utilize  all  of  our  law  enforcement 
ageicies  to  track  down  other  areas.  Un- 
less we  get  at  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  !  upply  we  are  not  going  to  effectively 
get  at  this  problem.  I  believe  tliis  pro- 
visi  m  will  tell  the  world  exactly  how 
strcngly  we  feel  about  this  terrible 
problem. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roomo)  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  amendment  which  would  cut 
off  economic  and  military  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  do  not  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  curbing  the  flow  of 
illegal  drug  traffic. 

Early  in  the  session  there  was  some 
rhetoric  in  connection  with  this  very 
amendment. 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  this  amend- 
ment. In  July  I  joined  with  Mr.  Rodino 
in  sponsoring  a  similar  bill.  I  think  it 
most  appropriate  that  we  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  at  this  time  to  put  this  body  firmly 
on  record  as  being  strongly  against  the 
very  serious  threat  to  our  Nation  posed 
by  illegal  narcotics. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  in  meet- 
ing the  problem  toward  which  it  is  di- 
rected has  already  been  productive.  The 
State  Department  is  negotiating  with 
partial  results.  We  are  talking  specifical- 
ly about  certain  primary  areas  like  the 
countries  of  Turkey  and  Prance,  among 
many.  In  Prance  they  have  had  process- 
ing plants  for  some  40  years  and  with 
only  10  or  12  narcotics  detectives  work- 
ing on  the  problem.  That  force  now  has 
been  increased  to  some  70  men.  And  that 
number  may  well  be  doubled. 

There  has  been  some  response  in  re- 
spect to  this  problem  which  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  not  have  existed  or  have 
continued  to  exist  without  some  corrup- 
tion or  collusion.  It  simply  could  not 
possibly  continue  to  exist  without  the 
protection  from  corrupt  officials. 

In  Turkey  where  80  percent  of  all  the 
poppy  in  the  world  is  produced  we  have 
heard  the  argument  offered  by  some  who 
say  that  the  farmers  need  to  produce 
that  for  living  purposes.  I  suggest  that 
most  of  the  poppy  produced  is  for  boot- 
legging purposes.  Legal  quantities  can 
and  must  be  properly  controlled.  The 
Government  of  Turkey  must  make  up  its 
mind  as  to  what  it  wants.  Does  it  want 
our  economic  and  military  assistance  or 
does  it  want  to  continue  to  feather  their 
own  nest  with  this  type  of  corruption 
which  undoubtedly  runs  into  the  millions 
of  dollars? 

The  fact  is  no  heroin  is  produced  in 
this  Nation.  It  must  be  imported.  And 
despite  the  fact  that  heroin  abuse  is 
rapidly  increasing,  our  laws  continue  to 
be  lax  toward  those  nations  that  condone 
the  growth  of  the  raw  materials  for  this 
narcotic  far  in  excess  of  the  legitimate 
medical  needs  of  the  world. 

When  this  Nation  was  faced  with  a 
threat  by  foreign  diseases,  it  quickly 
acted  to  prevent  their  introduction  into 
the  United  States  through  requiring 
proper  limoculatlons  and  other  precau- 
tions. 

Similarly,  in  order  to  protect  our  agri- 
cultural sector,  we  have  adopted  numer- 
ous restrictions  and  intricate  procedures 


to  prevent  harmful  insects  and  diseases 
from  reaching  our  lands. 

Yet  when  the  very  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion— its  youth — is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  all-consuming  disease  of  narcotics 
addition,  we  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  this  disease 
from  spreading.  It  may  soimd  drastic  to 
cut  off  aid  to  a  friendly  foreign  country, 
but  the  statistics  on  heroin  abuse  are  far 
more  drastic. 

Heroin  addiction  in  the  United  States 
cost  nonusers  about  $2  billion  in  stolen 
property  last  year.  In  just  one  city — New 
York — 800  addicts  died  last  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  heroin  overdoses.  Of  these,  200 
were  in  their  teens  or  younger.  Drug  ad- 
diction today  is  also  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  New  York  City  residents 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  35.  This 
amendment  would  act  to  cut  off  that  flow 
of  the  killer  drug  heroin  and  other  illegal 
substances  at  the  source. 

Here  in  America  we  have  addressed 
oiirselves  to  this  problem.  We  have  talked 
about  educating  parents.  We  have  talked 
about  enforcing  the  law.  We  have  made 
the  laws  more  stringent.  We  have  talked 
about  research — to  some  degree — to  a 
minimal  degree  I  am  sorry  to  say — 
for  in  research  I  believe  we  will  find  an 
answer  to  fight  this  cancer.  And  yet 
here  we  have  the  possibility  of  dealing 
the  most  effective  blow  to  this  plague 
that  sweeps  America  if  we  pass  this 
amendment.  Drug  abuse  is  an  epidemic 
particularly  among  our  young  and  for 
this  body  to  ignore  that  fact  is  a  crime  In 
itself,  I  urge  very  strongly  that  this 
amendment  be  passed  and  I  suggest  that 
if  the  amendment  is  effectively  imple- 
mented by  all  of  the  governments  in- 
volved so  that  the  ability  to  even  produce 
these  narcotics  and  drugs  at  the  source 
will  be  such  a  problem,  smuggling  will 
become  virtually  nonexistent. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  asked,  "Why  should 
we  require  of  Turkey  more  than  we  re- 
quire of  those  in  our  country?" 

It  is  true  that  heroin  exists  In  this 
country,  and  we  know  that  our  police 
department  is  not  able  to  apprehend  the 
smugglers.  The  heroin  problem  is  a  severe 
one  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  particular. 
Why  should  we  then  hold  the  country  of 
Turkey  more  responsible  than  our  police 
enforcement  officials? 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  In  Turkey  the 
law  permits  the  growth  of  opium,  from 
which  heroin  is  derived.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  its  being  grown  against  the  will  of 
the  Turkish  authorities.  It  is  done  with 
the  permission  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 
There  is  no  question  that  heroin  is  sold 
in  this  coimtry,  and  that  we  have  corrupt 
police  officers  who  have  been  found  to 
sell  it.  But  no  government  authority  in 
the  United  States  sanctions  the  growth 
of  opium  or  the  sale  of  heroin.  That  Is 
the  difference. 

Look  for  a  minute  at  what  Turkey  has 
done  and  what  she  has  not  done  in  recent 
years.  It  is  my  understanding  that  last 
year  there  were  nine  provinces  in  which 
opium  was  legally  grown.  In  response  to 
the  diplomatic  and  economic  pressures 
that  we  brought  the  Turks  agreed  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  provinces  in  which 
opium  can  legally  be  grown  to  either  five 
or  seven. 
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You  would  think,  "Well,  that  is  a  big 
step  forward."  What  is  important  to  note 
is  that  they  discontinued  the  growing 
of  opium  poppies  in  those  provinces  in 
which  the  smallest  amount  of  opimn  had 
been  produced  and  allowed  the  continued 
growth  of  opium  in  the  most  productive 
provinces.  So  the  fact  is  that  the  amount 
of  opium  produced  has  not  been  reduced, 
appreciably.  It  is  even  estimated  that 
Turkey,  under  present  opium  growing 
policies,  will  continue  to  meet  the  illegal 
demand  for  this  substance. 

What  does  that  mean  to  the  children 
in  this  country? 

Not  very  long  ago  I  took  a  trip  with  a 
number  of  other  Congressmen  from  New 
York  through  the  city  of  New  York  to 
talk  with  heroin  addicts.  The  addicts  we 
met  ranged  in  age  from  10  to  17.  There 
were  about  50  of  them.  More  than  half 
were  white,  the  other  were  Puerto  Rican 
and  black.  They  did  not  all  come  from 
New  York.  Some  were  from  Virginia, 
some  were  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  rest  from  other  areas  of  the  country. 
It  is  ghastly  to  listen  to  those  yoimg 
people.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  on 
heroin  for  5,  6,  and  more  years.  They 
told  us  how  it  has  ruined  their  lives.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  details  here  because 
we  are  going  to  bring  some  of  those  kids 
to  Washington  so  you  can  talk  to  them 
in  early  January  or  Pebruary. 

But  what  I  believe  we  should  be  doing 
today  is  saying  to  a  country  like  Turkey, 
"So  long  as  you  legally  permit  the  cul- 
tivation of  heroin  popples,  so  long  as  you 
do  that  you  will  not  receive  economic  or 
military  assistance  from  the  United 
States."  Turkey's  Government  protests 
that  if  they  immediately  eliminate  the 
growth  of  all  opium  their  Government 
will  fall.  I  say  I  do  not  care  whether  their 
Government  falls  if  it  means  keeping  in 
existence  the  substance  of  addiction  of 
young  Americans  whose  lives  are  being 
ruined. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  gave 
you  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  deaths 
of  young  people  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
merely  New  York  City;  it  is  the  whole 
country.  If  you  vote  a  single  dollar  for 
Turkey,  so  long  as  Turkey  grows  poppies, 
in  effect  you  are  supporting  and  encour- 
aging the  heroin  trade  and  the  deaths  of 
young  people  in  this  country.  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment?  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
what  he  seeks  to  achieve  by  the  amend- 
ment. My  purpose  in  taking  this  time  at 
this  late  hour  is  to  make  a  little  legisla- 
tive history. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  impose  upon  the  Government 
of  Cambodia,  which  is  fighting  for  its 
very  life  at  this  very  moment,  an  unrea- 
sonable condition.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
would  necessarily  have  to  carry  on  a 
thorough  border-to-border  program  of 
control  of  narcotics  before  it  could  have 
the  advantage  of  military  assistance  we 
are  now  providing. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not 
really  mean  that,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
he  would  like  to  clarify  that  point. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  assume  that  gentle- 
man heard  my  amendment. 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  could  not  hear  it 
frankly. 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  amendment  leaves 
within  the  discretion  of  the  President 
the  absolute  authority  to  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  the 
countries  are  making  the  effort  required 
of  them — and  nothing  more.  We  leave  it 
to  his  judgment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino).  Actions  are  being 
taken  by  our  Government,  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  other  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  we  can  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
executive.  We  can  do  that  through  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  here  today.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment.  The 
amendment  can  assist  in  arresting  the 
traffic  in  hard  narcotics  by  stopping  that 
traffic  at  its  source. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  first  be  remarked 
that  this  is  not  directed  against  Turkey 
alone.  This  is  directed  against  any  coxm- 
try.  Iran  used  to  grow  poppies  until  we 
prevailed  upon  that  country  to  stop — and 
it  has.  There  are  other  countries.  Turkey 
is  an  ally  of  ours,  and  we  do  not  direct 
this  against  Turkey. 

It  is  not  open  and  shut.  There  is  no 
easy  answer  to  this  thing.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  pass  this  amendment,  this 
will  show  the  world  we  are  serious,  and 
even  though  the  administration  wants  to 
retain  the  friendship  of  all  countries  with 
whom  we  may  be  allies  in  various  phases 
of  foreign  affairs,  nevertheless  the 
passing  of  this  amendment  will  give  no- 
tice to  all  those  coimtries  that  are  raising 
poppies  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  this  fact,  that  it 
wants  those  countries  to  discontinue, 
and  if  they  do  not  discontinue,  then  we 
will  not  give  aid.  What  is  going  to  happen 
thereafter  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the 
administration  is  not  of  one  mind  on 
this  thing,  because  of  the  fact  that  Tur- 
key is  one  of  our  allies,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one  at  that.  I  want  to  make  it 
understood  that  this  is  not  directed 
against  Turkey  alone.  This  is  directed 
against  any  coimtry  that  raises  poppies. 
It  is  the  Congress  that  is  taking  the 
blame  for  this.  We  tell  these  people  how 
we  feel  about  it.  irrespective  of  how  the 
administration  feels.  If  anything,  we  may 
be  taking  the  administration  off  the  hook 
by  passing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  very  salu- 
tary amendment,  and  we  ought  to  pass  it. 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  this  amendment 
would  be  a  real  step  forward  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  drug  trade. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  a  question.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  says  that  the 
country  is  required  to  make  an  effort  to 
control  the  drug  trade  and  really  to  stop 


it,  but  the  amendment  does  not  require 
control.  It  is  just  that  steps  toward 
controlling  and  cutting  down  the  drug 
trade  must  be  taken,  because  in  many 
of  these  countries  the  governments  ac- 
tually support  the  drug  trade  and  make 
money  from  it.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  make  that  clear  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  like  to  say  even 
more  directly  again  that  the  President 
makes  the  determination  as  to  whether 
the  country  is  making  this  effort.  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  there  has  to 
be  an  effective  cutoff,  but  so  long  as 
the  President  has  decided  that  they  are 
honestly  making  these  efforts  to  cooper- 
ate, then  he  will  not  imder  this  provision 
be  giving  authority  for  this. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
that  would  vary  by  each  country  as  to 
what  the  country  can  do,  so  if  Cambodia 
can  do  very  httle,  if  it  does  make  a  valid 
effort,  then  the  President  can  recognize 
that  effort. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
also  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  absolutely  correct,  because  there  are 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  opium 
poppies  are  grown  and  processed,  and 
then  we  get  the  product  here.  This  is  the 
reason  why  I  mention  no  country. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment,  and  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
imaginative  and  effective  work. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  If  I  may,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that  while  it  is  true  this 
amendment  would  also  have  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  President  to  do 
something  in  the  direction  suggested,  it 
would  also  permit  him  to  do  so.  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  all  hope  he  would  move 
in  this  direction? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  sure  that  one  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  amendment  is  that 
he  move  in  this  direction,  in  order  that 
we  do  something  about  this  problem 
which  is  growing  to  epidemic  propor- 
tions. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I.  too,  would  like 
to  join  my  colleague  in  encouraging 
Members  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
amendment  to  oppose.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Member  of  this  body  who  does 
not  agree  that  something  must  be  done 
to  stop  the  international  illegal  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  from  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  very 
delicate  negotiations  taking  pilace  now 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  on  this  matter.  More  and 
more  countries  are  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  on  this  problem.  We  can- 
not gain  cooperation  by  singling  out 
individual  nations.  This  will  only  harm 
some  of  these  negotiations  now  going  on. 

I  had  hoped  that  during  this  debate 
we  could  debate  the  issue  without  naming 
any  particular  country,  because  I  do  not 
believe  any  particular  country  is  par- 
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tlcilarly  Involved  here.  The  real  culprit 
in  this  whole  problem  of  the  inter- 
nat  onal  drug  traffic  is  not  the  poor 
fanner,  who  gets  only  about  $325  for  a 
kilcgram  of  the  opium  derived  from 
gro  vlng  the  poppy.  But  this  opium  is 
tak  ^n  to  another  country  in  Europe, 
wh(  re  it  is  processed  into  raw  heroin  and 
har  i  drugs.  There  the  real  money  begins. 
Thi.t  $325  per  kUogram  of  the  original 
opii  im  poppy  really  branches  out,  so  that 
wh<  n  it  arrives  in  New  York  and  is  dis- 
trit  uted  on  the  city  streets  of  New  York, 
it  brings  in  a  total  of  $225,000. 

it  is  not  the  poor  farmer  who  grows 
opium  poppy  who  makes  the  money 
of  this.  I  want  to  tell  the  Members 
he  House  that  we  are  not  going  to 
this  by  killing  off  the  little  fellow- 
gets  $325  per  kilogram  for  his  opium 
popby.  We  are  going  to  have  to  stop  the 
ind  viduals  who  manufacture  the  raw 
herpin  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
York,  because  we  can  be  sure,  that 
operator  in  Europe  is  going  to  comb 
thel world  to  find  a  supply  of  opium. 

This  amendment  may  be  a  good 
am  indment,  and  I  should  like  to  go  along 
wit  1  it,  but  by  passing  this  amendment 
we  are  not  going  to  cure  the  problem. 
We  are  not  going  to  cure  the  problem 
thii  way,  but  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to 
cut  off  all  military  assistance  to  one  of 
our  friendly  countries  which  guards  the 
sou  ;hem  flank  of  NATO.  I  do  not  believe 
thli  is  the  way  to  control  international 
nar  :otics. 

^•r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Nr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  i  from  Iowa. 

A  [r.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  should 
emliark  upon  a  program  of  subsidizing 
Tuikish  farmers  or  any  other  foreign 
fanners  to  the  tune  of  $20  million  or 
mo:  e  a  year  not  to  grow  opium  poppies? 

^  [r.  MORGAN.  I  believe  it  would  help 
con  trol  the  international  narcotics  prob- 
lem, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  in  favor  of  that. 

\,r.  GROSS.  If  we  start  subsidizing 
fon  ign  farmers  not  to  produce  poppies, 
wh<re  in  the  world  will  this  end?  Where 
will  we  get  the  money? 

\  :r.  MORGAN.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
we  lo  subsidize  not  planting  crops  right 
in  t  tie  State  of  Iowa. 

\:r.  GROSS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  subsidize  farmers 
a  not  to  grow  certain  plants. 
GROSS.  But  they  get  no  subsidy 
not  growing  plants  from  which  nar- 
are  produced. 

\tr.  MINISH,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
sup  x)rt  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genJeman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoiiNo)  to  require  the  President  to  sus- 
penl  economic  and  military  aid  to  any 
couitry  failing  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
nar  »tic  drugs  from  entering  the  United 
Sta  -es.  The  amendment  is  similar  to  leg- 
isla  Jon  which  I  and  142  of  my  colleagues 
cosi  onsored  earlier  this  year. 

T  le  core  of  our  Nation's  present  high 
crime  rate  is  drug  abuse  and  its  accom- 
panying sordidness.  According  to  con- 
sen  ative  estimates  by  the  Justice  De- 
par  jnent,  there  are  approximately  170,- 
000  narcotic  addicts  in  the  United  States. 
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In  many  urban  areas,  users  of  hard  drugs 
commit  over  50  percent  of  serious  crimes. 
Moreover,  drug  abuse  is  no  longer  limited 
to  any  particular  socioeconomic  strata. 
Traffic  in  narcotics  has  reached  out  to 
victimize  persons  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  pending  amendment  is  designed  to 
cut  off  the  flood  of  Illicit  narcotics  at 
their  source.  Nations  In  which  hard  drugs 
are  grown,  processed,  or  otherwise  de- 
veloped would  be  deprived  of  foreign  as- 
sistance unless  and  until  they  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  prevent  such  drugs 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. 

Admittedly,  severe  depletion  of  the 
narcotic  supply  is  only  one  ingredient  in 
the  drive  to  eradicate  drug  abuse.  To  be 
truly  effective,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
comprehensive  programs  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate addicts  and  to  punish  pushers. 
The  Congress  and  the  President  must 
commit  themselves  to  an  all-out  assault 
on  the  Nation's  drug  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCKDMENT    OITESED    BT    MB.    TUNNET 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tunnet:  Pago 
3,  after  line  11.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  authorizing  any  military  assistance 
to  Cambodia  other  than  small  cums,  ammu- 
nition, and  communications  equipment." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chalrn.an,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  very  long,  because  I 
think  my  amendment  is  self-evident.  It 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  aid  we  are 
giving  to  Cambodia  is  smsill  arms,  am- 
mimition,  and  communications  equip- 
ment. 

The  administration  witnesses,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  said  very  clearly  that 
this  was  the  kind  of  aid  that  was  antici- 
pated would  be  given.  I  think  by  this  pre- 
scription we  make  it  very  clear  there 
carmot  be  an  escalation  of  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  so  happens  that  I  favor  givinc  small 
arms,  ammunition,  and  communications 
equipment  to  Cambodia.  I  think  the 
country  Is  now  being  overrun  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  a  result  of  the  reck- 
less attack  which  our  country  launched 
in  conjunction  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  on  the  Commimist  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries  a  number  of 
months  ago.  As  a  direct  result  of  those 
attacks,  the  Communists  have  now  taken 
over  control  of  50  percent  of  the  country. 
However,  I  think  our  aid  ought  to  be 
sharply  limited. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  him  on  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  another 
case  of  taking  the  administration  at  its 
word.  It  is  what  they  say  they  want.  Let 
us  pass  the  amendment  and  see  it  is  what 
they  get. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  believe  the  evidence  and 
the  testimony  before  our  committee  was 
to  the  effect  that  they  needed  small  arms, 
trucks  for  transport,  small  propeller- 
driven  airplanes,  and  mortars.  Does  your 
amendment  cut  those  things  out? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  amendment  would 
obviously  cut  out  trucks  and  planes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  about  the  mortars? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  amendment  would 
include  mortars.  I  consider  them  to  be 
small  arms  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  wish  I  could  go  along 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Those  two  other  things 
you  mentioned  would  not  be  included  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Would  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  also  exclude  river  trans- 
ports? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Boats? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  How  about  such  matters 
as  land  mines?  Would  that  be  included 
or  excluded? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  would  be  excluded. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  must  say  I  would  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  as  being  too 
restrictive.  The  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  that  while  there  was  a 
need  for  small  arms,  there  was  also  a 
need,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
pointed  out,  for  transport  and  items  re- 
lating thereto.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  be  so  restrictive 
as  to  hamper  unduly  our  efforts. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  way  I  read  the 
gentleman's  amendment  he  is  saying  that 
there  only  small  arms  and  ammunition, 
hand  guns  and  rifles  and  ammunition 
can  be  used  in  Cambodia.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  also  Include 
mortars  but  not  artillery  pieces. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Again  I  want  to  say  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  the  amendment  is  too  restrictive. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  sun  in  ssTnpathy  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  trying  to  do 
to  limit  the  activities  in  Cambodia. 
However,  I  think  an  army  not  only  has 
to  shoot  and  communicate,  but  it  has  to 
move.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  with- 
drawing the  ability  of  that  army  to  move 
and  properly  to  shoot  by  withholding 
artillery  and  communications. 

The  committee  h&A  available  to  It  the 
kind  of  equipment  that  was  necessary 
and  that  was  going  into  Cambodia  and 
it  Is  still  within  the  doctrine  that  the 
administration  has  laid  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  this  kind  of 
equipment  should  be  excluded  it  would 
greatly  hamper  the  ability  of  the  Cam- 
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bodlans  to  carry  out  their  mission,  and 
that  includes  transportation  equipment, 
rlvercraft,  communications  equinment 
and  commercial  imports  of  other  types.  I 
think  the  program  provides  for  the  sup- 
plying of  material  such  as  is  required  in 
the  repair  of  bridges,  roads,  and  other 
lines  of  communications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  too  restrictive  and  would  hamper 
the  ability  of  our  allies  to  carry  out  their 
mission  in  Cambodia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Tunney). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  , 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Price  of 
HUnois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  19911)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1297,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Commitee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  GROBS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  reservation,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
19911  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  249,  nays  102,  not  voting  82, 
as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  394] 
TEAS— 249 


Adair 

Adam^ 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  m 

Andrews,  Ala 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Beall,  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bette 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlniley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey 

Carney 

Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
OoUlns,  ni. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Olngell 
Donohuo 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Esbleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
FarbBtein 
Fascell 
Felghan 


Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Qoodllng 

Grlffln 

Gude 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogaa 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mtzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PettU 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

RaUsback 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

StubbleOeld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thom.8on,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Weicker 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

WldnaU 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burllson,  Mo. 


NATS— 102 
Burton,  Calif . 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Dickinson 
Dulskl 
Bckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 


Flynt 
Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Eraser 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Heckler,  Mass 

.   Mink 

Scberle 

Helstoskl 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Hungate 

Myers 

Schmitz 

Icbord 

Nedzt 

Scott 

Jacobs 

Obey 

Shipley 

Jones,  Tenn. 

O'Hara 

Snyder 

Karth 

Olsen 

Steed 

Kastenmeler 

Otllnger 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Kleppe 

PodeU 

Stokes 

Koch 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Sullivan 

Kyi 

Randall 

Symington 

Landgrebe 

Rarlck 

Tunney 

Landrum 

Rees 

UUman 

Long,  Md. 

Rlegle 

Van  Deerlin 

Lowensteln 

Roe 

Vanik 

Lujan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wampler 

McCloskey 

Rosenthal 

Whalen 

McClure 

Rousselot 

Wyatt 

Martin 

Roybal 

Wylle 

Mlkra 

Ryan 

Tfttee 

MiUer.  Ohio 

Saylor 

Zwacb 

NOT  VOTING— «2 

Abbitt 

Grover 

Mlnshall 

Abemethy 

Gubser 

Mize 

Annunzlo 

Hanna 

Morton 

Aspinall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moss 

Ayres 

Hansen,  Wash 

O'Konnki 

Barrett 

Hawkins 

Passman 

BlatnUc 

Hubert 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Hoimeld 

PoUock 

Burton,  Utah 

Hull 

PoweU 

Button 

Hunt 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Clark 

Kee 

PurceU 

Clay 

King 

Relfel 

Collier 

KluczynslU 

Reuss 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kuykendall 

Rivers 

Cowger 

Langen 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Cramer 

Uoyd 

Roudebusb 

Cunningham 

Long.  La. 

Slkes 

Daddarlo 

Mcculloch 

Sisk 

Davis.  Ga. 

McKneally 

Staggers 

Dent 

McMUlan 

Stephens 

Diggs 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Dowdy 

Mass. 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  La. 

MacGregor 

Waldle 

Fallon 

May 

Whitten 

Foreman 

Mayne 

Wiggins 

Gettys 

Mesklll 

WUUams 

OUbert 

Michel 

Wold 

Gray 

Miller.  Calif. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Waggonner  wltii  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Ix)\U8iana  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Cunnlngh&m. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wllliamfl. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  trtah. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  GUbert. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Sikee  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  SUk  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  McKne«lly. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.    Thompson   of   New  Jersey   with   Mr. 
Hunt. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfomia  with  Mr.  PoUock. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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\lr.  COUGHLIN  changed  his  vote 
frori  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Tie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  a  t>ove  recorded. 

T  rie  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
maj  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pasi  ed. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj<  ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
froi  1  Pennsylvania? 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

\t.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imo  ^  consent  that  all  Members  may 
hav  ;  the  opportimity  t ^  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
mat  "rial  on  the  foreign  assistance  sup- 
plemental bill  just  passed. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
mar  from  Iowa? 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 


that- 

(a 

men 


we 

ful. 

seeking 
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.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Purcell  with  Mr.  Clark. 


COTrPERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3867, 
TiE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  MAN- 
POWER ACT 


ing 
the 
ties 


.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 

conference  report  and  statement  on 

bill   fS.  3867)   to  assure  opportuni- 

for  employment  and  training  to  un- 

emiiloyed  and  underemployed  persons,  to 

States  and  local  communities  in 

1  iding   needed   public  services,   and 

dther  purposes: 

Repobt   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1713) 

e  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
ng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3867) 
to  aisure  opportunities  for  employment  and 
trail  Ing  to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
to  assist  States  and  local  commu- 
in  providing  needed  public  services, 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
ind  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
Souses  as  follows : 

the  Senate  recede  from  ita  disagree- 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
to   the  same   with   an   amendment  as 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
; oUowlng: 
t  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act". 

STATEMEPJT    OP    PURPOSES 

2.  The   Congress  finds  and  declares 


assi|t 

pro 

for 

CON-fEHXNCE 

agre  ^i 
ame:  idment 


persons 
nltii 
and 
fuU 

omnjend 
tlve 
Tdat 


agre< 
folloftrs 
be 
the 
Tda: 


To  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
Act  of  1946  "to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing  power" 
assure  an  opportunity  for  a  galn- 
]  (reductive  Job  to  every  American  who  Is 
ng  work  and  make  available  the  educa- 
and  training  needed  by  any  person  to 
qual  fy  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
highest  potential  and  capability. 

It  is  within  the  capabUlty  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  every  American  who 
Is  ab  e  and  willing  to  work,  full  opportunity, 
within   the  framework  of  a  free  society,  to 


prepcu-e  himself  for  and  obtain  employment 
at  the  highest  level  of  productivity,  respon- 
sibility, sind  remuneration  within  the  limits 
of  his  ablUtles. 

(c)  The  growth  of  the  Nation's  economic 
prosperity  and  productive  capacity  is  limited 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  skilled  workers  to 
perform  the  demanding  production,  service, 
and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  to  the  full 
realization  of  economic  abundance  for  aU 
In  an  increasingly  technical  society,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  many  workers 
who  are  working  below  their  capacity  and 
who  with  appropriate  education  and  training 
could  capably  perform  Jobs  requiring  a 
higher  degree  of  skill.  Judgment,  and 
attention. 

(d)  The  human  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
purpose  so  Important  to  employment  cannot 
be  fullUled  unless  employees  have  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  advance  In  employment 
to  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  status, 
and  remuneration. 

(e)  The  problem  of  assuring  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  will  bo  com- 
pounded by  the  continued  rapid  growth  of 
the  labor  force.  It  Is  Imperative  that  these 
new  workers,  including  the  many  young  peo- 
ple who  will  enter  the  labor  force,  pers<Mis 
who  have  recently  been  separated  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  older  persons  who  desire 
to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force,  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  academic  and  vocational 
skills  which  win  allow  them  to  work  at  the 
level  of  their  full  potential. 

(D  The  placement  of  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  In  private  employment 
is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  appropriate  entry  level  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  satisfy  the  need  there- 
for and  that  the  preparation  of  workers  now 
occupying  such  places  for.  and  their  employ- 
ment In,  more  responsible  positions  would 
increase  the  number  of  appropriate  entry 
level  employment  opportunities. 

(g)  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  workers,  em- 
ployers, and  of  the  Nation  to  promote  the 
filling  of  skill  requirements  In  industry  and 
to  provide  for  the  upward  mobility  of  In- 
dustrial workers  by  a  program  that  will  en- 
able employers  to  educate  and  train  their  em- 
ployees for  positions  of  greater  responsibility, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  advancement  to 
industrial  workers,  and  to  create  e>mployment 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed. 

(h)  There  are  great  unfilled  public  needs 
In  such  fields  as  health,  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood Improvement,  recreation,  education, 
public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks, 
and  other  government  facilities,  riiral  de- 
velopment, transportation,  beautlficatlon, 
environmental  quality,  conservation,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  pub- 
lic Improvement  and  that  to  meet  these 
urgent  public  needs,  and  the  equally  urgent 
need  for  expansion  of  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  will  provide  mean- 
Ingrful  Jobs  for  unemployed,  underemployed, 
or  low  income  persons.  Including  those  who 
have  become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  shifts 
In  the  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures  as  in 
the  defense,  aerospace  and  construction  In- 
dustries, It  Is  necessary  to  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  public  service  and  to  expand  pub- 
lic service  employment. 

(1)  Improved  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities are  vital  to  developing  capacity 
for  self-support  by  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents, and  the  manpower  system  must  assume 
special  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
training,  placing,  and  upgrading  these  per- 
sons. 

(J)  The  organization  and  delivery  of  man- 
power training  services  is  increasingly  com- 
plex, the  technological  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices is  expanding,  and  the  trained  staff  to 
provide  such  services  Is  scarce,  thus  requir- 
ing an  intensive  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  staff  training  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  providing  manpower  services. 

( k )  The  econonuc  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 


its  citizens  would  be  enhanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  manpower  pol- 
icy and  program  designed  to  assure  every 
American  an  opportunity  for  gainful  produc- 
tive employment  and  to  provide  the  educa- 
tion and  training  needed  by  any  person  to 
qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
highest  potential  and  capability. 

AUTHORIZED    APPROPBIATTONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $3,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  any  funds  obligated  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  during  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  obligation. 

rONDS    AVAILABLE    FOR    SPECIFIC    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  or  expressly  limited  In  an 
appropriation  Act  to  a  specific  purpose  un- 
der this  Act)  shall  be  allocat«d  among  the 
titles  of  this  Act  in  such  a  manner,  subject 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
that  of  the  amounts  so  appropriated — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  for  Comprehensive 
ManjKJwer  Services  under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  for  Public  Service 
Employment  programs  under  title  III  of  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  for  Occupational 
Upgrading  under  title  II  and  Special  Federal 
Responsibilities  and  programs  under  title  IV 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriating funds  for  any  such  program  or 
activity,  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  any  such  program  or  activity  under  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  carrying  out  any  other  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  under  this  Act. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  or  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  funds  from  amounts 
allocated  for  newly  authorized  programs  un- 
der this  Act. 

ADVANCE    rUNOINC 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  tmder 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  are  available  for  ob- 
ligation. 

(b»  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

DBTINmONS 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)   "Secretary"    means   the   Secretary   of 
LAbor. 
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(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

(3)  "local  service  company"  means  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  or  other 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  community 
service  manpower  program  or  component 
thereof  and  owned  or  operated  In  substantial 
part  by  unemployed  or  low-income  residents 
of  the  area  to  be  served. 

(4)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  preventive  and  clinical  medical  treat- 
ment, family  planning  services,  nutrition 
services,  and  appropriate  psychiatric,  psy- 
chological, and  prosthetic  services. 

(5)  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  mu- 
nicipality having  general  governmental 
powers. 

(6)  "Wagner-Peyser  Act"  means  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional employment  system  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such 
system,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  6,  1933  (48  Stat.  113),  as  amended, 
(29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.). 

LEGAL    AtTTHORITT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  other  published  in- 
terpretations or  orders  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  or  any  official  thereof, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act 
shall  contain,  with  respect  to  each  mate- 
rial provision  of  such  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  interpretations,  or  orders,  cita- 
tions to  the  particular  section  or  sections  of 
statutory  law  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  such  provision  is  based.  Such  itiles, 
regulations,  guidelines  and  other  published 
interpretations  or  orders  may  '.nclude  ad- 
justments authorized  by  section  204  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  disapproval  of  prime  spwnsorshlp 
plans  under  section  104(f)  or  relating  to 
the  challenge  of  an  application  of  a  prime 
sponsor  by  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment under  section  106(b)  shall  be  dele- 
gated only  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower. 

SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrangements 
for,  or  otherwise  establish,  any  training  pro- 
grams In  the  lower  wage  industries  In  Jobs 
where  prior  skill  or  training  is  typically  not  a 
prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where  labor  turn- 
over is  high,  or  to  assist  In  relocating  estab- 
lishments from  one  area  to  another.  Such 
limitation  on  relocation  shall  not  prohibit 
assistance  to  a  business  entity  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  In 
an  Increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  es- 
tablished with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  business  entity 
in  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  It  conducts  such  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11,  13,  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38.  United  bl^ates 
Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war,  as  defined 
by  section  101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
for  a  service-connected  disability  or  any  eligi- 
ble person  as  defined  in  section  1701  of  such 
title.  If  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  in 
programs  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  con- 


sidered for  purposes  of  determining  the  needs 
or  qualifications  of  participants  In  programs 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
provided  to  trainees  shall  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  Individual  to  whom  such  serv- 
ices are  offered  and  shall  not  be  prerequisite 
to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any  benefit 
under  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  i>erlodlc  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable 
the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure 
the  relative  and,  where  programs  can  be 
compared  appropriately,  comparative  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  Act.  Such  data  shall  Include  informa- 
tion on — 

(1)  enroUee  characteristics,  including  £ige, 
sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  In  training  and  employment 
situations.  Including  information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  par- 
ticipants for  at  least  a  year  following  the 
termination  of  participation  In  federally 
assisted  programs  and  comparable  Informa- 
tion on  other  employees  or  trainees  of  par- 
ticli>ating  employers;  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  Including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities 
in  the  operation  of  such  program  will  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  any  program  par- 
ticipant or  any  applicant  for  participation 
In  such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  col- 
or, national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation, 
or  beliefs. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  or  personnel  employed  therein, 
shall  be.  In  any  way  or  to  any  extent,  en- 
gaged In  the  conduct  of  political  activities 
in  contravention  of  chapter  15  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines  that  par- 
ticipants In  the  program  will  not  be  em- 
ployed on  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as 
Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  9.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  m 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
afjsisted  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5 ) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1, 
1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended; 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  10.  Eligibility  for  p>artlclpatlon  in  any 
program  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 


Act  authorizing  such  program;  and  persons 
who  or  persons  heading  families  who  receive 
benefits  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  shall  be  Included 
among  individuals  eligible  to  participate  In 
programs  conducted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  such  persons  shall  be  in- 
cluded among  individuals  considered  low- 
Income  persons  or  persons  heading  low-in- 
come families,  as  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    MANPOWER    ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
shall  appoint  a  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  at  least 
thirteen  but  not  more  than  seventeen  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  composed  of  persons  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  management,  agriculture, 
public  and  private  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  rehabilitation,  manpower 
programs,  and  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams. From  the  members  appointed  to  such 
Committee,  the  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman.  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years  except  that  (1)  in  the 
case  of  \nltlal  members,  one-third  of  the 
member,  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year  each  and  one-third  of  the  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and 
(2)  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  any  term  shall  be  for  such  portion 
only.  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  less 
than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall — 

( 1 )  Identify  the  manpower  goals  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to  which 
educational  vocational  education.  Institu- 
tional training,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
manpower,  economic  opportunity,  and  other 
programs  under  this  and  related  Acts  repre- 
sent a  consistent.  Integrated,  and  coordinated 
approach  to  meeting  such  needs  and  achiev- 
ing such  goals; 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  In  clause  ( 1 ) 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  other  appropriate  officials  as  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  under  this 
Act  and  related  Acts; 

(3)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
Acts  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof;   and 

(4)  make  recommendations  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  In  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  Including 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  and  re- 
lated Acts. 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  shall  make  an  annual  report,  and 
such  other  reports  as  it  deems  appropriate 
on  Its  findings,  recommendations,  and  ac- 
tivities to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President. 
The  President  is  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  as  a  part  of  his  report  under 
section  13  of  this  Act  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  reports  and  activities  of  the 
National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

(d)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  may  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying 
out  specific  programs  or  for  Its  general  ac- 
tivities or  for  such  responsibilities  as  it  may 
be  assigned  in  furtherance  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Committee,  Including  travel- 
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time,  and  shaU  be  allowed  travel  expen*e« 
end  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
^rlzed  by  law   (5  U.S.C.  5703)   for  persons 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
*ently  and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
diem,    when    actually    employed,    basis. 

f )  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
•*?e  Is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the 

service  laws,  to  engage  In  such  technical 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
to  obtain  the  services  of  such  full- 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  per- 
il as  may  be  required  in  the  perform- 
of  Its  duties,  and  to  contract  for  such 
as  may  be  necessary. 

g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
y  be  reserved  from  the  sums  appropriated 
carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the  Dl- 
tor    of    the    Office    of    Management    and 

Bjudget. 

STAT«  AND  LOCAL  ADVISORY  COMMrTTEXS 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert 

-' stance  available  to  persons  formulating 

carr>-ing  out  programs  under  this  Act. 

Secretary   shall,   where  appropriate,   re- 

q^ro    the    organization    of    labor-manage- 

-public  advisory  committees  on  a  com> 

n^unity,  State,  and  regional  basis. 
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REPORTS 

Sec.  13.   (a)   The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
~'-e  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
President  as  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
'~g     to     manpower     requirements,     re- 
use, and  training,  and  his  recom- 
)ns  for  the  forthcoming  flacal  year. 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
withln  sixty  days  after  the  beginning 
each  regular  session  a  report  pertaining  to 
■npower  requirements,   resources,   utlliza- 

.  and  training. 
(h)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
rt  to  the  Congress  by  January  20, 1972,  on 
extent  to  which  community  colleges,  area 
vdcatlonal  and  technical  schools,  and  other 
vi^cational  educational  agencies  and  Instltu- 
are  being  utilized  to  carry  out  man- 
training  programs  supported  In  whole. 
l^_part  from  provisions  of  the  Economic 
unity  Act  of  1964.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  this 
.  the  extent  to  which  administrative  steps 
fe  been  taken  and  are  being  taken  to  en- 
the  use  of  such  facilities  and  instl- 
and  agencies  in  the  carrying  out  of 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  further 
'-"on  thst  may   be  required  to  assure 
coordination  and  utilization  of  such 
and  agencies  to  the  end  that  all 
supported  manpower  and  vocational 
lal  programs  can  more  effectively  ac- 
pllsh    their   objectives    of   providing   all 
ons  needing  occupational   training  and 
opj)ortunlty  for  such  training. 

c)  The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
of  Education  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
by  January  20.  1972.  on  the  extent  to 
I    vocational    orientation,    preparation, 
education  are  being  Incorporated  In  reg- 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
-■  and  curricula  to  the  end  that  educa- 
instltutions    serving    youth    during 
of   compulsory  school   attendance   are 
JTding  meaningful  opportunities,  educa- 
n.  and  Incentives  for  students  to  enter  vo- 
nal  careers  and  on  any  legislation  that 
be  necessary  to  faclllute  an  appropriate 
1  of  vocational  and  academic  education. 
)    The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
jjeas  at  the  earliest  appropriate  date,  not 
tT  than   March   1.   in  each   calendar  year 
*port  setting  forth  a  description  of  summer 
■k  experience  programs  to  begin  In  June 
such  year,  Including  the  number  of  op- 
po^unltles  in  public  and  private  agencies  or 
IS  that  will  be  provided  to  dls- 
'  antaged     students     In     ninth     through 
'fth  grades   (and  to  youth  of  equivalent 
I .  In  each  of  the  several  States  and  local 
within  States,  and  a  statement  as  to 
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the  total  number  of  such  persona  who  would 
be  eligible  for  such  programs,  together  with 
his  recommendations,  If  any.  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  such  programs. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  at  least 
annually  as  a  part  of  the  report  required  un- 
der  this  section  a  detailed  report  setting  forth 
the  activities  conducted  under  Utle  IH.  in- 
cluding information  on  the  extent  to  which 
participants  in  such  actlvlUes  subsequently 
secure  and  reuin  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  training  or  employ- 
ability  development  programs. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  as  part  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  this  section  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  arising  out  of  the 
programs  and  studies  under  part  Q  of  title 

AUTHORTTT    TO    CONTaACT    AND    KXPDND    FUNDS 

Skc.  14.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
such  procedures  (subject  to  such  policies, 
rules,  and  regulaUons  as  he  may  prescribe) , 
and  make  such  payments,  in  Installments  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbiu^ement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code)  expenditures  for  construction,  re- 
pairs, and  capital  improvements,  and  Includ- 
ing necessary  adjustments  In  payments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 
The  Secretary  may  also  withhold  funds 
otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  in  order  to 
recover  any  amounts  expended  In  the  cur- 
rent or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year  In  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
term  or  condition  of  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

ACCSPTANCE    OF    GIFTS 

Sic.  15.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  to  accept  In  the  name 
of  the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
any  title  thereof,  any  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise. 

ACXEPTANCE   OF    VOLUNTARY    SERVICES 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  is  authorized.  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes   (31  U.S.C.  665(b)). 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
accept  and  utilize  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  other  Federal  statutes  If  such 
fxmds  are  utilized  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  specifically  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  18.  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  such  fimds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  specifically  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

UTTLEATION    OF    SERVICES    AKD    FAdLITIES 

Sbc.  19.  In  addition  to  such  other  authority 
as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  reim- 
bursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utUlze  the  services  and  faculties 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement. 
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RENTAL,    ALTERATION.    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
BUILDINGS 

S«c.  20.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
to  expend  funds  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and 
space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration 
and  improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in 
buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secretary 
shaU  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in 
this  section — 

(1)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  Is  required 
in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  needed 
and 

(2)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  af- 
fect an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services 
Administration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise 
such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or  facility 
with  respect  to  which  such  authority  is  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and 
Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority. 

EXPENDrrURES  FOR  PRINTING  AND  BINDINC 

Sec.  21.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  to  expend  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  such  printing  and 
binding  as  he  determines  necessary,  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

CRIMINAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec  22.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  665  to  read  as  follows: 

"theft    or     EMBEZZLEMENT     PROM     MANPOWER 
funds;    IMPROPER   INDUCEMENT 

"Sec  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
In  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which 
are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  emplovment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  In  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  Induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (Including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item : 

"665.  Theft  or  embezzlement  from  manpower 
funds;  Improper  Inducement." 

COOPERATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec  23.  (a)  Each  department,  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  to  provide  such  services  and  facilities 
as  he  may  request  for  his  assistance  In  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibUities  under  this  Act  through  the 
utilization,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of  all 
Dosslble  resources  for  skill  development  avail- 
able In  industry,  labor,  public  and  private 
educational  and  training  institutions,  State, 
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Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
faculties,  with  their  consent. 

INTERSTATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  24.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States,  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  into  such  compacts  and  agreements  te 
facilitate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  25.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  July  1, 
1971.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  Interpretations  or  orders  may  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  I— COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
SERVICES 

PROGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  101.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  of  compre- 
hensive manpower  services  under  this  title 
that  wlU— 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of  those 
persons  who  are  qualified  and  are  seeking 
work  to  suitable  employment  opportunities; 

(2)  provide  training  and  related  manpower 
services  to  persons  who  are  unemployed.  In 
danger  of  becoming  unemployed,  employed 
In  public  service  jobs,  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  employed  in  low-paying  jobs  who 
could  through  lurther  training  qualify  for 
Job  opportunities  that  would  provide  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families; 

(3)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  In  cor- 
rectional Institutions  to  assist  them  In  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon  release; 

(4)  provide  the  maximum  of  employment 
counseling,  placement  and  related  services, 
and  training  and  related  manpower  services 
for  persons  who  have  recently  been  or  will 
shortly  be  separated  from  military  service; 

(5)  develop  an  early  warning  system  and 
standby  capability  that  will  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  response  to  major  economic 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shut- 
downs, or  business  failure; 

(6)  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  employment  practices  by  public  agencies, 
private  agencies,  labor  organizations,  and 
private  firms  that  will  remove  unreasonable 
barriers  to  employment,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility; 

(7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment by  Improving  the  linkages  between 
educational  Institutions  and  Job  markets; 
and 

(8)  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams by  public,  nonprofit,  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  Improve  the  skills  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunities of  employed  workers. 

USES    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  services  for  which  funds 
under  this  title  may  be  expended  shall  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Basic  education,  including  literacy 
and  communications  skills,  instruction 
courses  in  English  language  skills  and,  where 
appropriate,  training  programs  conducted  In 
languages  other  than  English,  which  will 
assist  individuals  to  become  more  employ- 
able or  more  suitable  for  participation  In 
occupational  training. 

(2)  A  program  for  testing,  counseling,  and 
selecting  for  occupational  training  those  un- 
employed or  underemployed  persons  who  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  appro- 
priate full-time  employment  without  train- 
ing. 


(3)  Outreach  to  find  the  discouraged  and 
undermotivated  and  encourage  and  assist 
them  to  enter  employment  or  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  their  employability. 

(4)  Prevocatlonal  orientation  to  introduce 
those  of  limited  experience  to  alternative  oc- 
cupational choices. 

(5)  Short-term  work  experience  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies  for  those  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  of  work. 

(6)  Communication  and  employability 
skills  for  individuals  pursuing,  subsequently 
or  concurrently,  courses  of  occupational 
training  who  require  such  other  preparation 
to  render  them  employable  and  for  those 
Individuals  with  sufficient  skills  for  suitable 
employment  who  require  such  preparation  to 
become  employable. 

(7)  Part-time  and  full-time  work  and 
manpower  services  for  older  persons  who  de- 
sire to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force. 

(8)  Occupational  training  designed  to  Im- 
prove and  broaden  existing  skills  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

(9)  On-the-job  training  provided  by  pub- 
lic, nonprofit  and  private  employers. 

(10)  Part-time  training  for  employed  per- 
sons where  such  training  would  lead  to  Im- 
proved employment  opportunities. 

ill)  Programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  or  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in- 
come families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance in  school. 

(12)  Special  programs  for  Jobs  In  public 
and  private  agencies  leading  to  career  op- 
portunities including  new  types  of  careers, 
in  programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  condi- 
tions of  the  community  or  area  served  in 
fields  Including  but  not  limited  to  conserva- 
tion, pollution,  beautlficatlon,  health  care, 
education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelop- 
ment, rural  development,  transportation, 
recreation,  maintenance  of  parks,  streets, 
public  facilities,  and  public  safety,  which 
provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  provid- 
ing job  ladder  opportunities  and  which  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  further  occupational 
training  to  facilitate  career  advancement. 

(13)  Programs  to  provide  incentives  to 
private  employers,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  public  employers  to  train  or  employ 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  includ- 
ing arrangements  by  direct  contract,  for  re- 
imbursement to  employers  for  the  costs  of 
recruiting  and  training  such  employees  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed  those 
customarily  incurred  by  such  employer  In 
recruiting  and  training  new  hires,  payment 
for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other  sup- 
portive services  transportation,  and  pay- 
ments for  other  extra  costs  Including  super- 
visory training  required  by  the  program. 

(14)  Skill  training  centers  wherever  a 
consolidation  of  occupational  training  and 
related  manpower  services  would  promote 
efflclency  and  provide  improved  services. 

(15)  Supportive  and  follovsrup  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der this  Act  and  other  Acts.  Including  health 
care  services,  counseling  day  care  for  chil- 
dren, bonding,  transportation  assistance,  and 
other  special  services  necessary  to  assist 
individuals  to  achieve  success  In  work  and 
training  programs. 

(16)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  units  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  in  iirban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged. 


(17)  Special  Job  development  efforts  to 
solicit  job  opportunities  suited  to  the  abil- 
ities of  the  disadvantaged  Jobseeker  and  to 
facilitate  the  placement  of  Individuals  after 
training  Including  referral  to  employment 
opportunities  In  urban  and  suburban  areas 
outside  their  own  neighborhoods. 

(18)  Job  coaching  for  a  limited  period  to 
assist  the  employer  and  the  worker  to  Insure 
job  retention. 

(19)  Relocation  payments  and  other  spe- 
cial services  as  needed  to  assist  unemployed 
individuals  and  their  families  to  relocate 
from  a  labor  surplus  area  to  another  area 
with  expanding  employment  opportunities 
where  a  suitable  job  has  been  located.  Pref- 
erence for  such  assistance  shall  be  provided 
those  who  have  been  provided  training  be- 
fore relocation  or  have  been  accepted  for 
on-the-job  and  other  types  of  employer- 
directed  training. 

(20)  Special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable  (be- 
cause of  age,  physical  condition,  obsolete  or 
Inadequate  skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employment 
opportiinlty.  or  otherwise)  to  secure  appro- 
priate employment  or  training  assistance 
under  other  programs.  Such  projects,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  services  provided,  shall  en- 
able such  persons  to  participate  In  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautlficatlon  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  activities  which 
win  contribute  to  the  management,  conserva- 
tion, or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  parks,  highways,  and  other 
lands;  the  rehabilitation  of  bousing;  the  Im- 
provement of  public  facilities;  and  the  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health  care,  ed- 
ucation, day  care,  and  recreation  services. 

(21)  The  development  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties through  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  centers  for  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  providing 
recruitment,  counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development,  job  place- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  services. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  services  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  provided,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  through  residential  pro- 
grams. 

eligible  applicants 

Sec.  103.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
any  eligible  applicant  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  In  order  to  make 
financial  assistance  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  manpower  services  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  services  can 
be  most  effectively  Implemented  by  such  ap- 
plicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

( 1 )  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  Secretary  under  section 
104;  and 

(2)  other  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  Including  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

PRIME    SPONSORS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

(1)  any  State,  and 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government — 

(A)  which  is  a  city  which  has  a  population 
of  seventy-five  thousand  or  more  persons  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
data  available  to  the  Secretary;  or 

(B)  which  Is  a  county  or  other  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  which  has  a  population 
of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  persons  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
data  available  to  the  Secretary  and  which 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  In  accordance 
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such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
have  general  governmental  powers  sub- 
stintlally  similar  to  those  of  a  city  and  to 
"-fve  a  substantial  part  ot  a  funcUonal  la- 
•  market  area;  or 
:»    which  does  not  meet  the  population 
criteria  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  and  which  has 
largest  population  of  a  unit  of  general 
il    government    la    the    Stote    otherwise 
mating  the  requirements  of  clause   (A)    or 
i:  and 

3)  any  combination  of  such  units  of  gen- 
;  local  government  having  a  total  popula- 
"  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  per- 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
^t  data  available  to  the  Secretary,  and 
wfich  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  In  ac- 
ace  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prfescrlbe.  to  serve  a  substantial  part  of  a 
fu  actional  labor  market  area  and  to  have  at 
leist  one  such  unit  having  general  govern- 
;al  powers  substantially  similar  to  those 
'  a  city;  and 
4)  any  unit  or  combination  of  units  of 
local  government,  without  regard  to 
population.  In  rural  areas  designated  by  the 
etary  which  have  substantial  outmlgra- 
and  high  unemployment; 
ill  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of  a 
coi  nprehensive  manpower  services  program  in 
ac lordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

b)  Any  State  or  unit  for  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  which  U 
elipble  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  subsec- 
(a)   and  which  desires  to  be  so  desig- 
nated In  order  to  enter  Into  arrangements 
h    the    Secretary    under    this    title    shall 
mlt  to  the  Secretary  a  prime  sponsorship 
n    including    provisions    which    evidence 
capability  for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
services  plan  In  accordance  with 
105(b)    of  this  title  and  provisions 
the  establishment  of  a  manpower  serv- 
councll  which — 

I  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  govern- 
t    establishing   such    council   shall    ap- 
the  members  of  the  council  and  shall 
one  member  to  be  chairman; 
)  provide  that  the  council  shall  include 
3    who   are    representative    of    com- 
mi4nlty   action   programs;    other   significant 
5    of    the    poverty    community;    the 
pufllc   employment   service;    education   and 
?  agencies  and  Institutions,  Including 
lonal    educational    agencies    and    com- 
postsecondary      educational      and 
Institutions;     social    service    pro- 
Including  child  care,  environmental 
qu4llty,   health    care,    recreation,    vocational 
atlon,  and  welfare  agencies;  Indus- 
development  organizations;  apprentice- 
programs;  business;  labor;  and  veterans 
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»  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ihall,  with  the  approval  of  the  councU,  ap- 
point a  staff  director  who  shall  supervise  pro- 
lonal,  technical,  and  clerical  staff  serving 
council; 

I)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  ap- 
pll<fatlons  for  financial  assistance  for  any  fls- 
year  wUl  b«  submitted  by  the  prime  spon- 
whlch  shall  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  carrying  out  services  for  which  fi- 
lial assistance  Is  provided  under  this  title 
under  which  appropriate  arrangements 
b»  made  for  the  council's  participation 
1  'lannlng  and  development.  Including  inl- 
'preparatlon  of  such  applications; 
')    set  forth   the  prime  sponsor's  plans 
-"^d   after   full    consultation    with    the 
)    for    conducting    on    a    continuing 
surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for  man- 
poi^  services  in  the  area  served  by  the  prime 
w  to  be  used  In  the  development  of  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  this  title; 

»   set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 

con|munlty  action  agencies  will  b«  Involved 

he   development   of  applications  for  fl- 

-lal  assistance  and  in  the  Implementa- 

of  programs  assisted  under  this  title; 
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(7)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  provided  under 
this  title;  and 

(8)  describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
prime  sponsor. 

( c )  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  under  this  section  to  serve  a 
geographical  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  general 
local  government  which  Is  eligible  under 
paragraph  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  which  has  submitted  a  plan  under  this 
section  meeting  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  latter  plan  after  carrjrlng  out  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  subsection  (d) .  When 
two  or  more  units  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  each  submit 
plans  which  include  a  common  geographical 
area  under  their  respective  Jurisdictions  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  meet  the  requirements  set 
forth  m  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geographical 
area  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
plan  which  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unless — 

(1)  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  prior  to  the  date  such 
plan  Is  to  take  effect.  In  order  to  provide  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  review  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

( 2 )  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  submitted 
for  comment  thereon  to  the  Governor  of  the 
appropriate  State;  the  Governor  has  been 
provided  such  period  of  time,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after  the  copy 
of  such  plan  v/as  sent  to  him.  during  which 
time  he  may  submit  comments  on  such  plan 
to  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of  which  comments 
shall  be  sent  to  the  plan  applicant;  and,  if 
comments  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, such  additional  period  of  time,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  bas 
passed,  during  which  time  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  confer  with 
and  encourage  the  plan  applicant  to  resolve 
any  differences  arising  from  such  comments; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arrangements  are  set  forth 
for  serving  all  geographical  areas  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a  local 
prime  sponsorship  plan  Is  approved  under 
this  section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  units)  of  general  local  government 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  sub- 
section (a)  does  not  submit  a  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  section,  a 
community  action  agency  serving  a  geo- 
graphical area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
unit  may  submit  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 
for  that  area. 

(f)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d).  the  Secretary  may  approve  any 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  If  it  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  A  plan  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designa- 
tion of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn 
only  If  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  has 
provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan.  Including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor; 

(2)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  plan;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  councils  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  to  support  other  plan- 
ning   and    evaluation    activities    of    prime 
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sponsors,  the  Secretary  shaU  reserve  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts  available 
for  title  I  to  be  aUocated  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  set  forth  in  section  108  and  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  available  for  title  III 
to  be  allocated  In  the  same  manner  as  set 
forth  in  section  306. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation which  is  submitted  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Any  such  application  shall  set  forth— 

( 1 )  a  description  of  the  services  for  which 
such  financial  assistance  will  be  used; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  services  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  under  this  title  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant,  identifying  any  agency  or 
agencies  designated  to  carry  out  such  serv- 
ices under  such  supervision; 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  for  services  to 
be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  with  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice or  any  other  public  or  private  agency 
institution,  or  organization; 

(4)  a  description  of  the'  areas  to  be  as- 
sisted by  such  programs,  including  data  in- 
dicating the  number  of  potential  eligible 
participants,  and  their  Income  and  emolov- 
ment  status;  and 

(5)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  An  application  submitted  bv  a  prime 
sponsor  for  financial  assistance  for  "any  fiscal 
year  shall  set  forth,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plan  for 
that  fiscal  year  which  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for — 

(1)  coordinated  and  comprehensive  assist- 
ance to  those  Individuals  requiring  man- 
power and  manpower-related  services  in 
order  to  achieve  their  full  economic  and 
occupational  potential,  effectively  serving  on 
an  equitable  basis  the  significant  segments 
In  that  population; 

(2)  Increased  occupational  opportunities 
and  work  experience  for  eligible  Individuals; 

(3)  Intensified  efforts  to  relieve  skills 
shortages; 

(4)  effective  utilization  of  manpower  In 
our  economy; 

(6)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community-based 
organizations  serving  the  poverty  commu- 
nity, for  their  participation  In  the  conduct 
of  programs  for  which  financial  assistance 
is  provided  under  this  title; 

(6)  utilizing,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  State  employment  service.  State  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  area  skills  centers,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  postsecondary  training 
and  education  institutions,  and  community 
action  agencies,  but  nothing  contained  here- 
in shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  utilization 
of  services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies. 
Institutions  and  organizations  (such  as  pri- 
vate businesses,  labor  organizations,  private 
employment  agencies,  and  private  educa- 
tional and  vocational  Institutions)  which 
can.  at  comparable  cost,  provide  substan- 
tially equivalent  training  or  services  or 
otherwise  aid  in  reducing  more  quickly  un- 
employment or  current  and  prospective 
manpower  shortages; 

(7)  long-term  projections  of  requirements 
for  manpower  and  manpower-related  serv- 
ices, and  planning  for  meeting  such  require- 
ments. In  the  area  served  by  the  prime  spon- 
sor; 
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(8)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided under  this  title  In  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  programs;  and 

(9)  arrangements  in  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  for  the  conduct  of  services 
for  which  financial  assistance  is  provided 
imder  programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  relating  to  manpower  and 
manpower-related  services. 

APPROVAL  OF   APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  An  application,  or  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  may  be  approved 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  105; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  In  the  area  to 
be  served  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to  the  application  to  the  applicant  and  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary; 

(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  appUcatlon  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(6)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  In  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this 
requirement. 

(b)  If  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment  submits   to   the   Secretary   a   written 
statement  and  supporting   reasons  alleging 
that,  with  respect  to  the  area  served  by  such 
unit,   the  prime   sponsor  is  not  complying 
with  the  requirements  for  a  comprehensive 
manpower  services  plan  under  section  105(b) 
and  giving  its  reasons  for  the  allegation,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions he  shall  prescribe,  in  no  more  than 
30  days  from  the  date  he  receives  such  writ- 
ten statement,  make  a  decision  on  the   al- 
legation, after  providing  the  prime  sponsor 
with  a  copy  of  the  written  statement  and 
with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  respond  in 
writing  and   holding  such    conferences  and 
hearings  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  all  Interested  parties 
a  written  statement  of  his  decision.  Includ- 
ing his  findings  and  supporting  reasons.  Un- 
til   he  makes  such  decision,  the  Secretary 
shall   withhold    approval   of   so   much   of   a 
prime  sponsor's  pending  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  as  relates 
directly   to   the   matter    under   contention. 
With   respect    to   allegations   not   Involving 
such  pending  applications,  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  in  any  way  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  any  financial  assistance 
imder  this  Act.   If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  requirements  of  section  105(b)  will 
not  be  compiled  with,  then  he  shall  enter 
Into   direct   arrangements   with   the  appro- 
priate xmlt  of  general  local  government  or 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  with  re- 
spect to  those  programs  involved,  and  funds 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  to  the 
prime  sponsor  for  such  programs  shall   be 
made  available  through  such  direct  arrange- 
ments. If  the  Secretary  finds  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  allegation  that  It  requires  no 
investigation  because  it  Is  frivolous  on  its 
face,  he  may  reject  the  allegation  sinnmarlly 
without  regard   to  the  procedures  required 
In  this  subsection    except  for  transmission 
of    a    written    decision    to    the    Interested 
parties. 

CONCURHENCK    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  Issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of 
performance,  or  guidelines  with  respect  to 


assistance  for  services  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character  under  this  title  unless  he  shall 
have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  services  Include  but  are  not  limited 
to  basic  or  general  education;  educational 
programs  conducted  in  correctional  Insti- 
tutions; institutional  training;  health  care, 
child  care,  and  other  supp>ortlve  services; 
and  new  careers  and  Job  restructuring  In  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  professions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  not  issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards  of  performance, 
or  guidelines  relating  to  the  participation  of 
community  action  agencies  and  other  com- 
munity-based organizations  serving  the  pov- 
erty community  under  this  Act  unless  he 
shall  have  first  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not  other- 
wise reserved  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
shall  be  allocated  In  such  a  manner  that  of 
such  amounts — 

(1)  (A)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (B)  not 
more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section; 

(2)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equi- 
table manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons In  the  labor  force,  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  of  persons  heading  low-Lncome 
families  and  unrelated  low-income  persons, 
in  each  such  State  bears  to  such  total  num- 
bers, respectively.  In  the  United  States,  but 
not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned 
to  any  State,  except  that  not  less  than 
8160,000  each  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes   of  this  title. 

(b)  Tlie  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  In  an  equitable  manner  taking  Into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  persons  In  the  labor  force,  of  un- 
employed persons,  and  of  persons  heading 
low-income  families  and  unrelated  low-in- 
come persons,  in  each  such  area  bears  to 
such  total  numbers,  respectively,  in  the  State. 
To  the  maximum  extent  appropriate,  appor- 
tioned funds  for  each  such  area  shaU  be 
expended  through  approved  applications  sub- 
mitted by  prime  sponsors. 

(c)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  Incentive  for  the  designation  of  prime 
sponsors  for  appropriate  labor  market  areas 
or  portions  thereof.  Financial  assistance  pro- 
vided to  any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  20 
per  centum  of  the  financial  assistance  other- 
wise available  to  the  area  so  covered  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  confer  with  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  In  ap- 
propriate labor  market  areas  and  encourage 
such  units  to  cooperate  on  an  areawide  basis 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

(d)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  Incentive  for  the  establishment  by  the 
prime  sponsor  of  appropriate  procedures  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  agencies 
administering  vocaUonal  education  programs 


in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  spon- 
sor. Financial  assistance  provided  to  any  such 
prime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  an  additional  20  per  centum  of  the 
financial  assistance  otherwise  available  to 
such  prime  sponsor  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  establish  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  such  procedures. 

(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobli- 
gated amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  is  available.  No  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  subsections  (a)  (2)  and  (b) 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated  for  any 
reason  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
were  appropriated  and  unless  the  Secretary 
has  provided  fifteen  days  advance  notice  to 
the  prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of  the  pro- 
posed reallocation.  Any  funds  reallocated  un- 
der this  subsecUon  are  not  required  to  be 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  (2)  or  (b) ,  and  no  revision  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  funds  not  so  reallocated 
shaU  be  made  because  of  such  reallocations. 

(f)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  labor  market  areas 
described  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   STATES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
shall  submit  an  annual  State  employment 
and  manpower  plan  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  in  accordance  with  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  State  employment  and  manpower 
plan  shall — 

(1)  indicate  the  extent  to  which  all  State 
agencies  providing  manpower  and  man- 
power related  services  wUl  bo  available  to 
cooperate  and,  at  the  request  of  the  local 
prime  sponsor,  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
manpower  services  plans  by  prime  sponsors 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  provide  for  the  developing  and  pub- 
lishing of  information  regarding  economic. 
Industrial,  and  labor  market  conditions 
which  will  be  useful  and  made  available  to 
assist  prime  sponsors  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  comprehensive  man- 
power services  plans  under  thU  Act,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  Job  opportunities  and 
skill  requirements,  labor  supply  in  various 
skills,  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  in  various  occupations,  and  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends; 

(3)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  In 
accordance  with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  providing  effective 
assistance  to  those  Individuals  requiring 
manpower  and  manpower  related  services  to 
achieve  their  fvUl  occupational  potential  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  provide,  without  reimbursement  and 
upon  request,  to  any  prime  sponsor  serving 
an  area  within  the  State,  such  Information, 
technical  assistance  and  advice  a«  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assist  the  prime 
sponsor  In  developing  and  Implementing  the 
plans  submitted  under  sections  104  and  105. 

SPECIAL     CONDITIONS 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  shaU  pre- 
scribe, that — 
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1 )  condltlona  of  employment  or  training 
will  b«  appropriate  and  reaaonable  In  the 
llg  It  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work, 
go<  igraphlcal  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
paftlclpant; 

2)  appropriate  standards  far  the  health, 
sa^ty,    and   other   conditions    applicable    to 

performance  of  work  and  training  on 
anlr  project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained; 

3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  partlc- 
ipsnts; 

4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
exi  sting   contracts   for   services   or  result   In 

substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

5 1  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train - 
in    an    occup>ation    which    requires    lese 
thin  two  weeks  of  pre-employment  training 
s  there  stfe  Immediate  employment  op- 
portunities available  in  that  occupation; 
)   funds  will  be  \ised  to  supplement,  to 
extent   practicable,   the  level  of  funds 
t  would  otherwise  be  made  available  from 
noJi-Pederal  sources  for  the  purpoee  of  plan- 
and  administration  of  programs  within 
scope  of  this  title  and  not  to  supplant 
su(lh  other  funds;  and 

)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
such  form  and  containing  such  Infor- 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
tlnie  require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
affdrd  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
masr  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are 
bel  ig  expended  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vis  ons  of  this  title. 

ALLOWANCES    AND   COMPENSATION 

dtc.  ill.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  where  ap- 
prt  prlate  provide  for  the  payment  of  weekly 
all(  wances  to  Individuals  receiving  services 
un-  ler  this  title.  Such  allowances  shall  be  at 
late  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which, 
added  to  amounts  received  by  the 
nee  in  the  form  of  public  assistance  or 
unemployment  compensation  payments,  shall 
api  roxlmate  the  minimum  wage  for  a  work- 
of  forty  hours  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  or.  If 
er.  under  the  applicable  State  minimum 
law,  or,  where  the  trainee  Is  being 
trained  for  particular  employment,  at  a  rate 
eqi  al  to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly  wage 
such  employment,  whichever  is  greater. 
)rescrlblng  allowances,  the  Secretary  may 
allqw  additional  sums  for  special  circum- 
such  as  exceptional  expenses  Incur- 
by  trainees,  including  but  not  limited  to 
meil  and  travel  allowances,  or  he  may  re- 
duce such  allowances  by  an  amount  reflect- 
the  fair  value  of  meals,  lodging,  or  other 
furnished  to  the  trainee.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
to  Insure  that  such  persons  receive  no 
alldwances  with  respect  to  periods  during 
whjch  they  are  falling  to  participate  In  such 
training,  or  instruction  as  pre- 
hereln  without  good  cause.  Notwlth- 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subjection,  the  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
such  regtUatlons  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
such  adjustments  Eis  he  deems  appro- 
prlAte  In  allowances  which  would  otherwise 
1  tayable  under  this  Act,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  adjustments  which  take  Into  ac- 
t  the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by 
Individual  participating  in  such  pro- 
and  adjustments  to  reflect  the  special 
circumstances  which  exist  In  the 
in  which  the  program  is  to  be  carried  on. 
shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course 
raining  having  a  duration  In  excess  of 
hundred  and  four  weeks. 
) )  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
Bl  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  per- 
recelvlng  services  under  this  title  shall, 
such  circumstances  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  llmlUtlons  as  the  Secre- 
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tary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be  con- 
sidered an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions 
of  that  subchapter  shall  apply,  except 
that  In  computing  compensation  ben- 
efits for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay 
of  Bucb  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  bis 
allowance  for  a  month,  if  he  Is  receiving  one. 
Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  may  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to  adjustments  In  the  amount  of 
compensation  payable  under  this  subsection 
to  take  into  account  entitlements  to  work- 
men's compensation  under  other  applicable 
laws  or  arrangements. 

TITLE  n— OCCUPATIONAL  UPGRADING 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    PROCaAM 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  under  which  public  and  private 
employers  will  undertake  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary education  and  skill  training  to  pre- 
pare employees  for  positions  of  greater  skill, 
responsibility,  and  remuneration  in  the  em- 
ploy of  such  employers.  Financial  assistance 
under  this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  an  application  submitted 
by  eligible  applicants  who  shall  be — 

(a)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  other  public  and  private  employers. 

RKQITIRZtlKNTS   FOB   APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  302.  Any  application  must  contain 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that— 

(1)  the  positions  for  which  employees  will 
be  trained  are  positions  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
already  possessing  such  skills  and  willing  to 
accept  such  employment; 

(2)  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be  based 
upon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of  service, 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  selected  as  a 
trainee  until  such  person  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  employer  for  a  pyerlod  of  not 
less  than  six  months; 

(3)  the  training  content  of  the  program  Is 
adequate.  Involves  reasonable  progression, 
and  will  result  In  the  qualification  of  trainees 
for  suitable  employment  In  a  recognized  skill 
or  occupation  in  the  service  of  that  employer 
and  of  other  employers  In  the  same  Industry; 

(4)  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(5)  adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided; 

(6)  successful  completion  of  the  em- 
ployee's training  program  can  retwonably  be 
expected  to  result  In  an  offer  of  employment 
In  the  employer's  own  enterprise  in  the  occu- 
pation for  which  he  will  be  trained  at  wage 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the 
same  or  similar  occupations  In  that  industry; 

(7)  the  training  and  placement  of  such 
employees  is  part  of  a  program  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  directly  to  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  new 
employees   In  entry  level  employment;    and 

(8)  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rates,  including  periodic 
increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under 
regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  Industry  practice  and 
trainee  proficiency,  and  that  In  no  event  shall 
the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of  any 
trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by  him 
Immediately  before  his  starting  such  training 
program. 

PATMENTS   TO   «MPLOTES8 

Sec.  303.  Such  agreements  shall  provide 
for  payment  to  the  employer  undertaking  a 
training  program  under  this  title  In  an 
amount  equal  to — 

(1)  ninety  per  conttim  of  the  Instructional 
expense  other  ordinary  and  necessary  train- 


ing costs,  and  trainee  wage  payments  for  the 
time  spent  In  training  less  the  value  of  pro- 
ductive services  rendered  by  such  trainee, 
plus 

(2)  a  bonus  payment  to  reward  the  efforts 
of  employers  whose  programs  under  this  title 
have  resulted  in  substantial  upgrading  and 
high  retention,  to  be  computed  as  follows: 

(A)  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  20  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  increase  in  annual  earn- 
ings of  these  upgraded  employees;  and 

(B)  at  the  end  of  the  second  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  10  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  increase  in  annual  earn- 
ings of  these  upgraded  employees. 

ALLOCATION    OF   rtTNDS 

Sec.  204.  The  provisions  of  section  108 
shall  apply  to  this  title. 

TITLE  in— PUBLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 

FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

8«c.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
in  order  to  make  financial  asslstcince  avail- 
able to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing employment  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed p>ersons  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
pubUc  services,  and  training  and  manpower 
services  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  302.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  for  carrying  out  this  Act,  there  are 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1972,  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $800,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974. 

ELIGIBLE    APPLICANTS 

Sec  303.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by 
eligible  applicants,  who  shall  be — 

(1)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 

(2)  other  pubUc  agencies  and  Institutions 
(Including  pubUc  service  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Federal  Government) ;  and 

(3)  Non-profit  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  local  service  companies,  Indian  tribes, 
and  any  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions approved  by  the  appropriate  prime 
sponsor. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec  304.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  such  application  shall  set 
forth  a  public  service  employment  program 
designed  to  provide  employment  and,  where 
appropriate,  training  and  manpower  services 
related  to  such  employment  which  are  other- 
wise unavailable,  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services  In  such  fields  as  health  care, 
public  safety,  education,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and 
other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal, 
pollution  control,  housing,  and  neighbor- 
hood Improvements,  rural  development,  con- 
servation, beautlflcatlon,  and  other  fields  of 
human  betterment  and  community  improve- 
ment. 
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(b)  An  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram under  this  title  shaU  include  provisions 
setting  forth — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  title  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying 
any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  tinder  such 
supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served, 
including  data  indicating  the  number  of 
potential  eligible  participants  and  their  In- 
come and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  individuals 
Involved,  whether  In  the  public  or  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide  partici- 
pants with  skills  for  which  there  is  an  an- 
ticipated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-development  skills,  but 
nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  persons  or  programs  for 
whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible  or 
appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants. Including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(6)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(7)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  listing 
of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  performed 
and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the  approxi- 
mate duration  for  which  participants  would 
be  assigned  to  such  jobs; 

(8)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  in  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(9)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(10)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  In  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(11)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  Tor  par- 
ticipants; 

(12)  procedures  for  an  armual  review  by 
an  appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each 
person  employed  In  a  public  service  Job 
under  this  title;  and  procedures  pursuant  to 
which.  In  the  event  that  any  such  participant 
and  the  reviewing  agency  finds  that  the  par- 
ticipant's current  employment  situation  will 
not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advance- 
ment or  suitable  continued  employment, 
maximum  efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  em- 
ployment or  training  opportunities  providing 
such  prospects,  and  the  participant  shall  be 
offered  appropriate  assistance  in  securing 
placement  In  the  opportunity  which  he 
chooses  after  appropriate  coimsellng; 

(13)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  wlU  be 
made  available  under  this  title  will  under- 
take analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels 
of  employment,  Including  civil  service  re- 
quirements and  practices  relating  thereto, 
In  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary; 


(14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  shall, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  programs 
under  this  Act,  and  other  Federal  or  federally 
supported  manpower  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of: 

(A)  providing  those  persons  employed  In 
public  service  jobs  under  this  title  who  want 
to  pursue  work  with  the  employer,  or  in  the 

.  same  or  similar  work  as  that  so  performed 
under  the  agreement  with  opportunities  to 
do  so  and  to  find  permanent,  upwardly  mo- 
bile careers  in  that  field;  and 

(B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  careers 
In  such  field,  with  opportunities  to  seek,  pre- 
pare themselves  for,  and  obtain  work  In  other 
fields; 

(15)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
thereunder,  other  than  necessary  technical, 
supervUcwy,  and  administrative  personnel, 
will  be  selected  from  among  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons; 

(16)  assurances  that  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  technical,  supervisory,  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  shall  be  recriUted 
from  among  fully  qualified,  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons; 

(17)  ways  In  which  the  program  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement. 
Including  civil  service  requirements  which 
restrict  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged;  and 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL   OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  305.  An  application,  or  modification 
or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assist- 
ance imder  this  title  may  be  approved  only 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  title; 

(2)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  in  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provisions 
of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  in  the  area 
to  be  served  to  submit  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  to  the  applicant  and 
to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;   and 

(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  v^-lth 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

ALLOCATION   OF  FUNDS 

Sec  306.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not 
otherwise  reserved  In  accordance  with  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  in  such  a  manner  that 
of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equi- 
table manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed persons,  and  of  persons  heading 
low-Income  families  and  unrelated  low-In- 
come persons.  In  each  such  State  bears  to 
such  total  numbers,  respectively.  In  the 
United  States,  but  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State,  except 
that  not  less  than  $150,000  each  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons,  and  otf  per- 
sons heading  low-income  families  and  un- 
related low-Income  persons,  in  each  such 
area  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respec- 
tively, in  the  State.  To  the  maximum  extent 
appropriate,  apportioned  funds  for  each  such 
area  shall  be  expended  through  approved 
applications  submitted   by  prime  sponsors. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobU- 
gated  amoimt  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  will 
not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  is  available.  Any  funds  re- 
allocated under  this  subsection  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b),  and  no  revision 
in  the  apportionments  of  the  funds  not  so 
reallocated  shall  be  made  because  of  such 
reallocations. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  fimds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of 
this  section. 

DISASTER    RELIEF 

Sec  307.  With  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  a  major  disaster 
area,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  which  are 
available  to  him  under  section  306  (a)(2) 
and  (c),  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  eligible  applicants  to  provide  addi- 
tional employment  in  carrying  out  public 
services  needed  in  such  area  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  will  result  In  an  Increase 
In  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  and  will 
not  result  In  the  displacement  of  currently 
employed  workers  (including  partial  dis- 
placement such  as  a  reduction  In  the  hoxirs 
of  non-overtime  work  or  wages  or  employ- 
ment benefits) ,  and  will  not  Impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  result  In  the  substi- 
tution of  Federal  for  other  funds  In  con- 
nection with  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
performed; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is 
the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  un- 
der the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  If  section  e(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  ap- 
plied to  the  participant  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(C)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  in  the  same 
labor  market  area  for  ptersons  employed  In 
similar  public  occupations; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  title  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  retirement,  health  In- 
surance, unemployment  insurance,  and  other 
benefits  at  the  same  level  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  other  employees  of  the  employer  and 
to  working  conditions  and  promotional  op- 
portunities neither  more  nor  leas  favorable 
than  such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
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dev  ilopment  or  upward  mobility  of  Individ- 
ual participants;  and 

((I)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  <ntering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  in  cormectlon  with  such  em- 
ploj  ment. 

(\)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
related  to  physical  improvements, 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
ovements    which    will    be    substantially 
by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
wUl     contribute     substantially     to 
or    facilities    In    urban   or   rural 
having  high  concentrations  or  propor- 
of  low-income  persons  and  families. 
)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
to  be  performed  under  any  program  for 
an  application  Is  being  developed  for 
iinder  this  title,  such  organiza- 
shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  reason- 
time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
leant  and  to  the  Secretary. 
)    The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regiola- 
to  assure  that  programs  under  this  title 
adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
accounting    requirements,    personnel 
,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
pollbles  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

LIMITAnON 

Sic.  309.  For  the  purpose  of  provlalng 
tral:  Ung  and  manpower  services  which  are 
othi  rwise  unavailable,  and  which  are  related 
to  p  ubllc  service  employment  assisted  under 
this  title,  there  shall  be  available.  In  addition 
to  t  le  funds  available  for  such  training  and 
mar  power  services  under  other  titles  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
amc  unts  available  for  carrying  out  this  title 
wltl ,  respect  to  any  fiscal  year. 

TITp:    rv— SPECIAL    FEDERAL    RESPON- 
SIBILITIES AND  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — General  Provisions 

^QUrrABlX    DISTBTBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sic.    401.    The    Secretary    shall    establish 
crlt(  rla    designed    to    achieve    an    equitable 
dlst  ibutlon  of  assistance  among  the  States 
r  parts  B  and  D  of  this  title.  In  develop- 
!uch  criteria  as  are  appropriate  for  each 
part,   he  shall   consider,  among   other 
factors,    the   ratios    of   population, 
and   Income  levels.   Of  the 
available  for  any  fiscal  year  for  pro- 
authorized  under  each  such  part,  not 
than  15  per  centum  shall  be  used  within 
one  State. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sric.  402.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
prog  ram  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to 
B  and  D  of  this  title  shall  not  exceed 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 
activity.  Including  coats  of  administration. 
Secretary  may,  however,  approve  assist- 
in  excess  of  that  percentage  If  he  de- 
es, pursuant  to  regulations  establish- 
objective  criteria  for  such  determlna- 
that  this  is  necessary  In  furtherance  of 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  con- 
tributions may  be  In  ctish  or  in  kind,  fairly 
eval  lated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE     REGULATIONS 

Sit.  403.  The  .Secretary  shall  prescrlt)e 
regu  atlons  to  assure  that  programs  assisted 
undi  r  parts  B  and  D  of  this  title  have  ade- 
quatB  Internal  administrative  controls,  ac- 
cour  ting  requirements,  p>ersonnel  standards, 
evaluation  procedures,  availability  of  Inserv- 
ice  raining  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gran  s.  and  other  policies  as  may  be  necessary 
to   promote   the   effective   use  of  funds. 

SECRETART'S   RESPONSTBrLITIES 

Be  :.  404.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
undir  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
undi  r  this  title  to  provide  for  services  and 
actli  itles  authorized  under  any  other  part  of 
this  Act. 


Part  B — Special  Work.  Training,  and 
Career  Development  Programs 
new  careers 
Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  "New  Ca- 
reers" which  will  provide  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons  with  Jobs  leading  to 
career  opportunities,  Including  new  types 
of  careers.  In  programs  designed  to  Improve 
the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural 
condition  of  the  community  or  area  served 
in  fields  of  public  service.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  health  care,  education,  welfare, 
recreation,  day  care,  neighborhood  redevel- 
opment, and  public  safety,  which  provide 
maximum  prospects  for  on-the-job  training, 
promotion  and  advancement  and  continued 
employment  without  Federal  assistance, 
which  give  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of  struc- 
turing Jobs  and  new  methods  of  providing 
career  ladder  opportunities,  and  which  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  further  occupational 
training  to  facilitate  career  advancement. 
In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  (1)  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  stimulate  and  support  efforts  to  p>rovlde 
the  unemployed  with  Jobs  and  the  low-In- 
come worker  with  greater  career  opportu- 
nity, and  (2)  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  Insure  the  provision  of  sup- 
portive and  followup  services  to  supplement 
programs  under  this  section  Including 
health  care,  family  planning  services, 
counseling,  day  care  for  children,  transpror- 
tatlon  assistance,  and  other  special  services 
necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve 
success  In  these  programs  and  In  employ- 
ment. 

MAINSTREAM 

Sec.  412.  The  Secretiary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  "Main- 
stream" by  providing  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
support  of  projects  which  Involve  work  ac- 
tivities directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chroni- 
cally unemployed  poor  who  have  p)oor  em- 
ployment prospects  and  are  unable  (because 
of  age,  physical  condition,  obsolete  or  In- 
adequate skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employment 
opportunity,  or  otherwise)  to  secure  appro- 
priate employment  or  training  assistance 
under  other  programs.  Such  projects,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  services  provided,  shall  enable 
such  persons  to  participate  In  projects  for 
the  betterment  or  beautlficatlon  of  the  com- 
munity or  area  served  by  the  program,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  the  management,  con- 
servation, or  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, recreational  areas,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and 
other  lands;  the  rehabilitation  of  housing; 
the  improvement  of  public  feiclllties;  and  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  health  care, 
education,  day  care,  and  recreation  services. 

COMMtrNTTT  ENVIRONMENT  SERVICE 

Sec.  413.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  the  "Com- 
munity Environment  Service"  by  providing 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  especially  program  sponsored 
by  State,  county,  and  city  governments.  Such 
programs  may  provide  employment  on  a 
full-time  or  part-time  basis  for  persons  to 
help  restore  a  livable  environment  In  urban 
and  niral  areas.  Including  restoration  of 
housing  and  neighborhoods:  the  planning, 
development,  and  maintenance  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  In  Inner  dtlee 
as  wen  as  roadside  recreation  projects;  and 
sanitation  and  cleanup  projects,  including 
solid  waste  removal.  Support  may  also  be 
provided  for  the  employment  of  environ- 
mental health  aides  In  community  health 
care  facilities,  and  water  and  air  pollution 
control  programs.  Community  environment 
service  programs  shall  be  encouraged  to  in- 
volve   volunteers   from    the   community   In 


environmental    planning   and    action    cam- 
paigns. 

OPPORTUNITIES    INDUSTRIALIZATION   CENTERS 

Sec.  414.  The  Secretary  shall  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  under  this  section 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Op- 
I>ortunlties  Industrialization  Centers"  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low- 
income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. Such  services  shall  include  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training,  job  development,  job  place- 
ment, health  care,  and  other  appropriate 
services.  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
for  any  program  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  adequate  pro- 
visions are  made  to  assure  that  (1)  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  pro- 
gram are  involved  in  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  such  center,  and  (2)  the  business 
community  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  such 
program  is  consulted  In  its  development  and 
operation.  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  any  program  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion serving  residents  of  an  inner-city  area 
with  substantial  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. 

JOBS    FOR   PROGRESS — OPERATION   SER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shall  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  under  this  section 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Jobs 
for  Progress — Operation  SER  Programs"  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low 
Income  p)ersons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. Such  services  shall  include  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training,  job  development.  Job  place- 
ment, health  care,  and  other  appropriate 
services.  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
any  program  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  adequate  provi- 
sions are  made  to  assure  that  (1)  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  pro- 
gram are  Involved  in  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  such  center,  and  (2)  the  business 
community  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  such 
program  is  consulted  in  its  development  and 
operation.  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  any  program  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion serving  residents  of  an  inner-city  area 
with  substantial  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. 

MANAGEMENT   TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  416.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  under  which  education, 
training,  and  experience  In  business  man- 
agement are  provided  to  enable  Individuals 
to  secure  and  retain  business  management 
opportunities  or  to  establish  their  own  busi- 
ness concerns.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  agencies,  includ- 
ing educational  agencies,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. The  Secretary  shall  obtain  the 
prior  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  any 
educational  component  of  any  program  as- 
sisted under  this  section. 

MANPOWER    PROGRAMS    IN    CORRECTIONAL 

INSTTTtmoNS 

Sec.  417.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  agencies. 
Including  educational  agencies,  and  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  private  organizations  for 
the  establishment,  conduct,  and  evaluation 
of  projects  and  programs,  including  demon- 
stration projects  and  programs,  under  which 
Inmates  of  correctional  institutions  are  pro- 
vided with  educational,  vocational,  rehabili- 
tative, work  exp)erlence  (Including  offsite 
training),  placement  assistance,  and  other 
related   counseling  and  supportive   services 
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sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquire  relevant 
skills  and  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful 
employment  after  their  confinement.  The 
education  and  training  components  of  such 
project  and  programs  shall  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  the  case  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  in  Federal  correc- 
tional institutions,  prior  concurrence  shall 
be  obtained  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  consult  with  State  and  local  correc- 
tional and  educational  officials  where  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  Special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  applications  under  this  section  for 
programs  and  projects  which — 

(1)  provide  for  participation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Industry  and  labor  and  other 
qualified  persons  from  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  In  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum, and  as  Instructors, 

(2)  provide  for  the  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment in  any  such  program,  and 

(3)  make  provisions  for  the  employment 
of  persons  confined  In  such  Institutions  after 
their  release. 

(c)  Programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  section  may  Include  activities  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  pretrial  or  pre- 
sentencing  arrangements  under  which  of- 
fenders awaiting  trial  or  further  hearings 
may  receive  manpower  training  in  lieu  of 
parole  or  confinement. 

(d)  Except  as  precluded  by  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law,  projects  or  programs  assisted 
under  this  section  may  provide  for  the  se- 
lection of  persons  confined  In  the  correc- 
tional Institutions  as  teacher  aides  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  establish  standards,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  standards  or  regulations  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  section  will  contain  pro- 
visions for  (A)  the  development  of  skills  for 
which  there  Is  a  demand  on  a  local,  regional, 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  and  (B)  adequate 
Internal  administrative  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  and 
evaluation  procedures. 

(2)  No  Federal,  State,  or  local  correctional 
institution  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
previously  available  for  education,  training, 
work  experience,  and  placement  assistance 
by  reason  of  assistance  granted  to  Inmates  of 
such  institutions  by  reason  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  for  training,  medical, 
and  transportation  allowances  and  bonding 
assistance  as  surety  for  financial  loss  where 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpwses  of  this 
section. 

Pakt  C — Job  Corps 
statement  of  ptjrpose 
Sec.  431.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps 
for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young  men 
and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  Individuals  as  enrollees 
In  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  residential  and  nonresidential  cen- 
ters In  which  enrollees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  exj)erience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities,  and  prescribes  various  other 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  operation  and  continuing  development 
of  the  Job  Corp)s.  Its  purpose  Is  to  assist 
young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit 
from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  oper- 
ated in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more  re- 
sponsible, employable,  and  productive  citi- 
zens, and  to  do  so  In  a  way  that  contributes, 
where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  na- 
tional. State,  and  community  resources,  and 
to  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvan- 
taged that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public 
and  private  institutions  and  agencies. 


INDIVIDUALS      ELIGIBLE      FOR      THE      JOB      CORPS 

Sec.  432.  To  become  an  enroUee  In  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
pjerson  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  and  who — 

(1)  Is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who 
arrived  In  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively,  or 
any  person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant 
under  section  203(a)  (7) ,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act; 

(2)  Is  a  low-income  individual  or  member 
of  a  low-Income  family  who  requires  addi- 
tional education,  training,  or  Intensive  coun- 
selling and  related  assistance  In  order  to  se- 
cure and  hold  meaningful  employment,  p>ar- 
ticlpate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork, 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable 
to  his  needs,  at  satisfy  Armed  Forces  re- 
quirements; 

(3)  is  currently  Uving  In  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  homelife,  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  Impair  his 
prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training, 
education,  or  assistance; 

(4)  is  determined  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  In  sections  432  and  433,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  program  authorized  In  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  involves; 
and 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  etu-oll- 
ment  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (in- 
cluding special  standards  for  the  enrollment 
on  a  residential  basis  of  fourteen-  and  fif- 
teen-year olds)  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OP  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  applicants  for  enrollment  In  the 
Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these 
rules  shall  be  Implemented  through  ar- 
rangements which  make  use  of  agencies  and 
organizations  such  as  community  action 
agencies,  public  employment  offices,  profes- 
sional groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The 
rules  shall  establish  specific  standards  and 
procedures  for  conducting,  screening  and  se- 
lection activities;  shall  encourage  recruit- 
ment through  agencies  and  individuals  hav- 
ing contact  with  youths  over  substantial 
periods  of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  of- 
fer reliable  information  as  to  their  needs 
and  problems;  and  shall  provide  for  neces- 
sary consultation  with  other  Individuals  and 
organizations.  Including  court,  probation, 
parole,  law  enforcement,  education,  welfare, 
and  medical  authorities  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 

(1)  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through 
the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative  program 
In  his  home  community; 

(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per- 
tinent data  relating  to  his  background, 
needs,  and  Interests  for  evaluation  in  de- 
termining his  eligibility  and  potential  as- 
signment; and 

(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak- 
ing clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as 
an  enroUee  In  the  event  of  his  acceptance; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  system- 
atic Inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's  back- 
ground for  the  effective  development  and,  as 
appropriate,  clarification  of  Information  con- 
cerning   his   age,    citizenship,    school,    and 


draft  status,  health,  employability,  past  be- 
havior, family  income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  ellglbUity. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  pay- 
ments to  any  individual  or  organization 
solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of 
referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  en- 
rollment In  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  Includes  an  appropriate  number 
of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  tak- 
ing into  accoimt  the  proportion  of  eligible 
youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need 
to  provide  residential  facilities  for  such  youth 
m  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion. 

SPECIAL   UMITATIONS 

Sec  434.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected 
as  an  enroUee  unless  it  Is  determined  that 
there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he  can 
participate  successfully  in  group  situations 
and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that  he 
Is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior 
that  would  prevent  other  enrollees  from 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be  in- 
compatible with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships  be- 
tween any  center  to  which  he  might  be  as- 
signed and  surrounding  communities,  and 
that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of 
both  the  rates  to  which  he  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual 
who  has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent 
behavior  aigalnst  p>ersons  or  property,  repeti- 
tive delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or 
other  major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  pro- 
fessionally qualified  p>erson  who  knows  such 
potential  enrollee-s  individual  situation 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that 
his  conduct  will  not  be  Inimical  to  the  goals 
and  success  of  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  will 
help  him  to  overcome  his  problem. 

(b)  An  Individual  who  otherwise  qual- 
ifies for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even 
though  he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but 
only  if  his  release  from  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  cognizant  probation  or 
parole  officials  is  mutually  satisfactory  to 
those  officials  and  the  Secretary  and  "does 
not  violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations, 
and  If  the  Secretary  has  arranged  to  pro- 
vide all  supervision  of  the  Individual  and  all 
reports  to  State  or  other  authorities  that 
may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  applicable 
probation  or  parole  requirements. 

ENROLLMENT    AND    ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  435.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  authorize  In 
si>eclal  cases. 

(b)  Enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps  shall  not 
relieve  any  Individual  of  obligations  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  451  et  seq.). 

(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212 
(d)  (6),  respectively,  or  any  person  admitted 
as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section  203 
(a)(7),  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  or  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in 
the  following  form:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic."  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  Is  to  be  assigned  to  % 
men's  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women's  training  center,  the  center  to 
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whjlch  he  shall  b«  assigned  shall  be  that  cen- 
ter of  the  appropriate  type  In  which  a  va- 
caj  ,cy  exists  which  Is  closest  to  the  enroUee's 
hoi  Qe.  except  that  the  Secretary,  on  an  in- 
div  Idual  basis,  may  waive  this  requirement 
whsn  overriding  considerations  Justify  such 
act  Ion.  Assignments  to  centers  In  areas  more 
rer  lote  from  the  enrollee's  home  shall  be 
car  "fully  limited  to  situations  In  which  such 
action  Is  necessary  In  order  to  Insure  an 
le  opportunity  for  disadvantaged 
yoilth  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
)artlclpate  In  the  program,  to  prevent  un- 
delays  In  the  assignment  of  Individual 
to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adejquately  meets  the  educational  or  other 
Is  of  the  enroUee  or  Is  necessary  for  ef- 
incy  and  economy  In  the  operation  of  the 
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(fe)  Assignment*  of  male  enrollees  shall 
be  cnade  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least 
40  ;  >er  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  :onservatlon  centers  as  described  In  sec- 
tloi  I  436,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
the  r  work  activity  Is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage- 
raei  It  of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea- 
tloi  al  areas  and  Is  performed  under  the 
dire  ctlon  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
resj^nslble  for  those  functions. 

JOB    CORPS    CEJfTEBS 

436.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
__jnt8  with  Federal.  State,  or  local  agen- 
or  private  organizations  for  the  estab- 
llshtnent  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
centers  may  be  residential  or  non- 
resljlentlal  In  character  and  shall  be  de- 
sign Bd  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  en- 
roll! es.  In  a  well-supervised  setting,  with 
eduction,  vocational  training,  work  exf>erl- 
( either  In  direct  program  activities  or 
arrangements  with  employers), 
health  care,  and  other  services 
pptoprlate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall 
incl  ide  conservation  centers,  to  be  known  as 
Clvl  Ian  Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located 
prln  ;arlly  In  rural  areas  and  to  provide.  In 
addition  to  other  training  and  assistance, 
of  work  experience  focused  upon 
actltltles  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage 
.c  natural  resources  or  public  recrea- 
tlonkl  areas  or  to  assist  In  developing  com- 
rauqlty  projects  In  the  public  Interest.  They 
also  Include  men's  and  women's  train- 
centers  to  be  located  In  either  urban 
rval  areas  and  to  provide  activities  which 
Include  training  and  other  service  ap- 
propriate for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected 
I  artlclpate  successfully  In  training  for 
'  fie  type  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  em- 
ploykient. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men's  and 
wore  sn's  training  centers  shall  offer  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  opportunities, 
toge  her  with  supportive  services,  on  a  non- 
resld  entlal  basis  to  participate  in  progrEims 
und«  r  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
oppc  rtunltles  may  be  offered  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  through  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 

PROGRAM    ACTIVITIES 

Br.b.  437.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be 
open  .ted  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an 
Intel  slve.  well-organized,  and  fully  super- 
vised program  of  education,  vocational  train- 
ing, work  experience,  planned  avocatlonal 
and  ecreatlonal  activities,  physical  rehablU- 
tatlo  1  and  development,  and  counseling.  To 
the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro- 
grair  for  each  enrollee  shall  Include  activities 
designed  to  assist  him  In  choosing  realistic 
career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he  may 
encoi  inter  In  his  home  community  or  In  ad- 
Justl)tg  to  a  new  community,  and  planning 
and  nanaglng  his  dally  affairs  In  a  manner 
that  wlU  best  contribute  to  long-term  up- 
ward mobility.  Center  programs  shall  Include 
requl  red  participation  In  center  maintenance 
support  and  related  work  activity  as  appro- 


priate to  assist  enrollees  In  Increasing  their 
sense  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and  dla- 
clpllne. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational Institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  In  cost  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  In  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  secondary 
school;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates 
to  be  Issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  their  services  In  the  Job 
Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee's 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi- 
ence programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  work-experience  programs 
in  the  community. 

ALLOWANCES    AND    SUPPORT 

Sue.  438.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
enrollees  with  such  personal,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  sub- 
sistence, transportation,  equipment,  clothing, 
recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  Personal  allowances  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  *50  per 
month  during  the  first  six  months  of  an  en- 
rollee's participation  In  the  program  and 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  thereafter,  ex- 
cept that  allowances  in  excess  of  $60  per 
month,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  month, 
may  be  provided  from  the  beginning  of  an 
enrollee's  participation  if  it  is  expected  to  be 
of  less  than  six  months'  duration  and  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  personal  al- 
lowances in  excess  of  the  rates  specified  here- 
in In  unusual  circumstances  as  determined 
by  him.  Such  allowances  shall  be  graduated 
up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  encourage  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  program,  achieve- 
ment and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the 
funds  so  provided  and  shall  be  subject  to 
reduction  in  appropriate  cases  as  a  discipli- 
nary measure.  Enrollees  shall  be  required  to  a 
reasonable  degree  to  meet  or  contribute  to 
costs  associated  with  their  individual  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  from  their  personal  al- 
lowances. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
rollees. EScept  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  In  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  six  months  serv- 
ice in  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  each  former 
enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjustment 
allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for 
each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in 
the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however,  unless 
he  has  remained  in  the  program  at  least 
ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circumstances 
as  deternUned  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may.  frdta  time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of  his  re- 
ad] lastment  allowance  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial 
obligations  inctirred  by  that  enrollee;  and 
he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regulations, 
reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee's  readjxist- 
ment  allo<wance  as  a  jjenalty  for  misconduct 
during  partlcipetlon  In  the  Job  Corps.  In  the 
event  of  an  enrollee's  death  during  his  period 
of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  read- 
justment allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  section  5582  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  read- 
justment allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceed- 
ing $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service 
of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child 
of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative  who 
draws  substantial  support  from  the  enrollee, 
and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented 
by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the 
Secretary. 

STANDARDS   OP   CONDUCT 

Sec.  439.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shell 
be  provided  end  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  vlolaUons  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  In- 
stance where  it  is  determined  that  retention 
In  the  Corps,  or  In  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  Jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or 
diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 
shaU  be  given  full  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from 
the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  ap- 
peal procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  pro- 
vided under  regulations  set  by  the  Secretary. 

COMMUNITY   PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  440.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  be- 
tween Job  Corps  centers  and  surroimdlng  or 
nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
Include  the  establishment  of  community  ad- 
visory councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
Joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and  for 
planning  programs  of  mutual  Interest.  When- 
ever possible,  such  advisory  councils  shall  be 
formed  by  and  coordinated  under  the  local 
community  action  agency.  Youth  participa- 
tion in  advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  where  feasible  separate  youth 
councUs  may  be  established,  to  be  composed 
of  representative  enrollees  and  representa- 
tive young  people  from  the  communities.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and 
take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  each 
center  is  operated  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  section  with  a  view  to  achieving,  so 
far  as  possible,   objectives  which  shall   In- 
clude: (1)  giving  community  officials  appro- 
priate advance  notice  of  change  In  center 
riUes,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may  affect 
or  be  of  interest  to  the  community;   (2)  af- 
fording the  community  a  meaningful  voice 
in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to  it,  in- 
cluding policies  governing  the  Issuance  and 
terms  of  passes  to  enrollees;    (3)   providing 
center  officials  with  full  and  rapid  access  to 
relevant  community  groups  and  agencies.  In- 
cluding law  enforcement  agencies  and  agen- 
cies which  work  with  young  people  In  the 
community;     (4)     encouraging    the    fullest 
practicable  participation  of  enrollees  In  pro- 
grams or  projects  for  community  improve- 
ment or  betterment,  with  adequate  advance 
consultation    with    business,    labor,    profes- 
sional,   and    other    Interested    community 
groups  and  organizations;  (5)  arranging  rec- 
reational, athletic,  or  similar  events  In  which 
enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate 
together;  (6)  providing  community  residents 
with  opportvmitles  to  work  with  enrollees  di- 
rectly,  as   part-time   Instructors,   tutors,   or 
advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  in  the  com- 
munity;  (7)   developing,  where  feasible.  Job 
or  career  opportunities  for  enrollees  In  the 
community;  and  (8)  promoting  Interchanges 
of  information  and  techniques  among,  and 
cooperative  projects  Involving  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 
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COUNSELING   AND   JOB   PLACEMENT 


Sec  441.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee at  reg^ular  Intervals  to  follow  his  prog- 
ress In  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termina- 
tion to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall 
seek  to  place  him  In  a  Job  in  the  vocation 
for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  Is 
likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  at-' 
tainlng  further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enrollees  in  Jobs,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  arrange- 
ments to  determine  the  status  and  progress 
of  former  enrollees  and  to  assure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee's 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records,  In- 
cluding data  derived  from  his  counseling  and 
testing,  other  than  confidential  Information, 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, arrange  for  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance, provided  for  in  section  438(c)  of  this 
Act,  less  any  simis  already  paid  pursuant  to 
438(d),  to  be  paid  to  former  enrollees  (who 
have  not  already  found  employment)  at  the 
public  employment  service  office  nearest  the 
home  of  any  such  former  enrollee.  If  he  is  re- 
turning to  his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such 
office  to  the  community  in  which  the  former 
enrollee  has  indicated  an  Intent  to  reside. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrange- 
ments by  which  public  employment  service 
officers  will  maintain  records  regarding  for- 
mer enrollees  who  are  thus  paid  at  such  offi- 
ces including  Information  as  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  former  enrolless  who 
have  declined  the  office's  help  in  finding  a 
Job; 

(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  In  Jobs  without  further  education  or 
training; 

(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require 
further  training  before  being  placed  in  Jobs 
and  the  types  of  training  programs  In  which 
they  participated;  and 

(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require 
further  remedial  or  basic  education  In  order 
to  qualify  for  training  programs,  together 
with  Information  as  to  the  types  of  programs 
for  which  such  former  enrollees  were  found 
unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Secretary  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte- 
nance by  public  employment  service  offices, 
and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to 
the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  enrollees  who  are 
placed  In  Jobs  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
termination  of  their  participation  In  the  Job 
Corps  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  records 
providing  pertinent  placement  and  follow- 
up  Information. 

EVALUATION:    EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL   PROJECTS 

Sec.  442.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting for  independent  evaluations,  with  a 
view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  providing  information  need- 
ed to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  op- 
eration. In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall 
seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed 
to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use  of 
facilities  combining  residential  and  nonresi- 


dential comjwnents  from  the  use  of  centers 
with  l£u-ge  as  opposed  to  small  enrollments, 
and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  pro- 
gram sponsors.  Including  public  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  private  corporations.  The 
evaluation  shall  also  Include  compari- 
sons with  proper  control  groups  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  not  participated 
In  the  program.  In  carrying  out  such  evalua- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and 
shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials 
in  order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those  used  In 
other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  residence  of  former  en- 
rollees, their  employment  status,  compensa- 
tion, and  success  in  adjusting  to  community 
life.  He  shall  also  secure  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, similar  Information  directly  from  en- 
rollees at  appropriate  Intervals  following 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
(b)  The  Secretary  may  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  re- 
search, or  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  develop  and  test  ways  of  securing  the  bet- 
ter use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  commimlty 
life  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  pe- 
riod of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans- 
portation and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness m  the  program  authorized  under  this 
part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or 
more  projects  providing  youths  with  edu- 
cation, training,  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresi- 
dential basis.  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  deems 
it  advisable,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who 
have  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  be- 
havior against  persons  or  property,  repeti- 
tive delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or 
other  behavioral  aberrations.  Projects  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  developed  after  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  other  Federal 
or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  re- 
lated programs  or  projects  and  with  the 
prime  sponsors,  as  dest^ribed  In  title  I  of 
this  Act,  in  the  communities  where  the 
projects  will  be  carried  out.  They  may  be 
undertaken  Jointly  with  agencies  conduct- 
ing other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, and  funds  otherwise  available  for 
activities  under  such  programs  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  con- 
cerned, be  available  for  projects  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same 
or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Sec- 
retary may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub- 
section essential  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken 
under  this  section.  Including  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  progress  made  In  connection  with 
combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
projects. 

ADVISORY  COMMriTEES  AND  BOARDS 

Sec.  443.  The  Secretary  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps, 
and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers, 
whenever  he  determines  that  the  availability 
of  outside  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular 
basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  In 
identifying  and  overcoming  problems.  In 
planning  program  or  center  development, 
or  in  strengthening  relationships  between 
the  Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or 
groups  engaged  in  related  activities. 

PARTICIPATION   OF  THE   STATES 

Sec.  444.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par- 


ticipation of  States  In  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to,  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enroUee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  State  or  local  prime  sponsors 
with  prime  sponsorship  plans  approved  un- 
der title  I  of  this  Act  to  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion or  administration  of  programs  which 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs 
of  such  programs. 

(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

APPLICATION   or  PROVISIONS   OP  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  445  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
shaU  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment  includ- 
ing those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

( 1 )  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U  3.C,  1  et  seq.)  and  tiUe 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U  8.C  401  et 
seq.).  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  any  service  performed 
by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  performed  In  the  emplov  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em- 
ployees for  work  Injuries),  enrollees  shall  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply  except  as  follows: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  an  enroUee  whUe  ab- 
sent from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  poet  of  duty)  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Corps: 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees:  and 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Injured  enrollee  Is  termi- 
nated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  en- 
rollees shall  be  considered  employees  of  the 
Government. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  prop- 
er charge  against  the  United  States,  and  It 
Is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and 
settle  It  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $600. 

(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  support  of  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  counted  In  computing  strength 
under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such 
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se  rvlces  or  In  computing  the  percentage  au» 
tt  orlzed  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 
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SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Section  446.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
n<  cessary  action  to  assure  that  tat  any  fiscal 
ye  ir  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
ce  [Iters  which  have  been  In  operation  for 
m  3re  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  (6,900 
p<  r  enroUee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tl(  n  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
pr  sposals.  and  data  produced  or  developed 
w1  bh  Federal  funds  In  the  course  of  the  op- 
er  itlon  of  any  conservation  or  training  cen- 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
Stktes. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND    POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

5ec.  447.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
ex  tcutlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
8h  Ul  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the  po- 
cal  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enroUee  or 
ap  pUcant  for  enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps. 
dlsclosiires  concerning  such  matters  shall 
Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  In 
Itlcal  parties  or  organizations  eis  constl- 
1  «s  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govem- 
mi  nt  employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  F^d- 
Governxnent  against  or  In  favor  of  any 
enJt)Uee  In  the  Job  Corps,  or  any  applicant 
enroUment  in  the  Job  Corps  because  of 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as 
be  specifically  authorized  or  required 
law. 

>)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  In  poUt- 
management  or  In  political  campaigns, 
as  may  be  provided  ~by  or  pursuant 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or 
shall  use  his  official  position  or  In- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof, 
such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
as  they  may  choose  and  to  express.  In 
th^r  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
pol  tlcal  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  offi- 
employee,  enrollee.  or  Federal  employee 
solicits  funds  for  political  purposes 
frojn  members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  In  vlo- 
of  section  602  of  title  18,  United 
Code. 
\\:)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Commission  finds  that  any  person 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  It 
after  giving  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tui^ty  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or  em- 
or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the 
:ts  to  the  Secretary  with  specific  Instruc- 
tloi  Ls  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other 
cor  'ectlve  actions. 

pIbt  D — Neighborhood  Youth  Progbams 

fbogbams  authorized 
Sfcc.  451.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall  provide 
fine  nclal    assistance   to   public   and   private 
age  icles   serving   urban  and  rural   areas  to 
can  y  out — 

(    )  programs  to  provide  part-time  employ- 

meiit,  on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work 

for    students    from    low-income 

who    are    In    the    ninth    through 

ejfth  grades  of  school    (or  are  of  an  age 

valent     to    that    of    students    In    such 

)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  etirnlngs 

]  'ermlt  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 

* in  school; 

(t)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  im- 
deri  mployed,  or  low-income  persons  (aged 
Bixt,  len  and  over)  with  useful  work  and 
tral  ling  (which  must  Include  sufficient  basic 
edu  ;atlon  and  Institutional  or  on-the-job 
trai  ling )  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to 
dev<  lop  their  maximum  occupational  poten- 
tial and  to  obtain  regular  competitive  em- 
ployment: 

(5  )  programs  to  provide  Job  and  recreation 
opp  irtunltles  for  young  persons  during  the 
sumpier  months. 
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(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
3  for  carrying  out  this  Act,  there  are  further 
authorized  tc  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional amounts  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  section 
451(a)(3). 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  452.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 
der this  part  unless  he  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, that — 

(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  activities,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  mufih  of  any  faculty  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

(2)  the  program  wUl  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services,  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  or  other  funds  In  con- 
nection with  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
performed; 

(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  parUcipant;  and 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  individ- 
ual participants. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
preference  shaU  be  given  to  those  improve- 
ments which  win  be  substantially  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-Income 
persons  and  families. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement. 

(d)  Programs  imder  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  palvate 
sector. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  sec- 
tion 461(a)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit 
the  number  or  percentage  of  participants  In 
the  program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  a  program  under 
section  451(a)(2),  the  Secretary  shall  not 
limit  the  niunber  or  percentage  of  partici- 
pants m  any  age  group  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  lim- 
it the  number  of  hours  which  participants 
may  spend  In  work  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing to  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  spent  In  the  program, 
and  allowances  for  such  work  and  on-the- 
job  training  shall  not  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  specified  In  section  6(a)(1)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

PROGRAM   PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  453.  Partlclpanta  In  programs  under 
this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  es- 
tablish criteria  for  low  income,  taking  Into 
consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rele- 
vant factors. 

Paet  E— Manpower  Research  and  Devzlop- 

{  MENT 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  461.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
cess to  thoee  opportunities  for  all  who  de- 
sire it,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing     the     methods,     techniques,     and 


knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  and  such  other  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  knowledge  as  will  aid  in  the 
solution  of  the  Nation's  manpower  problems 
This  program  wiU  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  studies,  the  findings  of  which  may 
contribute  to  the  formulation  of  manpower 
policy;  development  or  Improvement  of 
manpower  programs;  Increased  knowledge 
about  labor  market  processes;  reduction  of 
unemployment  and  its  relationships  to  price 
stability:  promotion  of  more  eflfectlve  man- 
power development,  warning,  ana  uimza- 
Uon;  Improved  national,  regional,  and  local 
means  of  measuring  future  labor  demand 
and  supply:  enhancement  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties; upgrading  of  skUla;  meeting  of  man- 
power shortages;  easing  of  the  transition 
from  school  to  work,  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other, and  from  work  to  retirement,  oppor- 
tunities and  services  for  older  persons  who 
desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force, 
and  for  Improvements  of  opportumtles  for 
employment  and  advancement  through  the 
reduction  of  discrimination  and  disadvan- 
tage arising  from  poverty.  Ignorance,  or  prej- 
udice. '^    ' 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projects,  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit  orgamzatlons,  or  through  contracts 
with  other  private  organizations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  techniques  and  demon- 
strating the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  low-income  people,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  fully  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  where  appropriate,  also  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  such  other 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate.  Where  pro- 
grams under  this  paragraph  require  Insti- 
tutional training,  appropriate  arrangements 
for  such  training  shaU  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements. 

LABOR    MARKET    INFORMATION 

Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  on  a  national.  State,  lo- 
cal, or  other  appropriate  basis,  including  but 
not  limited  to  Information  regarding — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  Indivlduta 
employment  potential  Including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(3 )  labor  supply  in  various  skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  In  various  occupations;  and 

(6)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  Information  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available 
In  a  timely  fashion  to  meet  In  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private 
users.  Including  the  need  for  such  Informa- 
tion in  recruitment,  counseling,  education, 
training,  placement,  Job  development,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  vmder  this  Act 
and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
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Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  statutes. 

MANPOWER    UTILIZATION 

Sec.  463.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  for  the  improvement  of  manpower 
utilization  In  sectors  of  the  economy  experl-' 
encing  persistent  manpower  shortages,  or  In 
other  situations  requiring  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  manpower.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  this  program  either  directly  or 
through  such  other  arrangements  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  464.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  aU 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  Including  their  cost  In  relation 
to  their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  Impact  on  communities  and  par- 
ticipants, their  Implication  for  related  pro- 
grams, the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  various  ages,  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the  delivery 
of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  authorized  to  conduct,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  a  thorough  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  and  activities  In  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  disadvantaged,  chronically 
unemployed,  and  low-income  persons  for 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  and 
supportive  services  to  continue  or  resume 
their  education  and  employment  and  to  be- 
come more  responsible  and  productive  citi- 
zens. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  evaluation  authorized  by  this  subsection 
at  least  once  in  each  calendar  year. 

REMOVAL    OP    ARTIFICIAL    BARRIERS    TO    EMPLOY- 
MENT AND   ADVANCEMENT 

Sec.  465.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupation  ad- 
vancement, Including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  within 
agencies,  conducting  programs  under  this 
Act  restrict  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  advancement  within  such  agencies 
and  shall  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth  recom- 
mendations for  task  and  skUl  requirements 
for  specific  Jobs  and  recommended  Job  de- 
scriptions at  all  levels  of  employment,  de- 
signed to  encourage  career  employment  and 
occupational  advancement  within  such 
agencies. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  466.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  where 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, preservlce  and  inservlce  training  for 
specialized,  supportive,  and  supervisory  or 
other  personnel  and  technical  assistance 
which  Is  needed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams established  under  this  Act  or  which 
otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  make  special  assignments  of  personnel 
to  public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions. 
or  employers  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  but  no  such  special  assignments 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
operation  by  low-Income  persons  and  their 
representatives  of  centers  on  the  local  level 


which  are  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
employment  and  related  services  for  low-In- 
come persons  who  are  unemployed  or  imder- 
employed,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  wherever 
feasible,  provide  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance by  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
establish  and  operate  such  programs. 

Part  F — National  Computerized  Job  Bank 
Program 
findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  471.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  Information 
regarding  manpower  needs  and  avallabUIty 
contributes  to  unemplojrment.  underemploy- 
ment, and  the  inefficient  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources.  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  has  created  new  opportunities 
for  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enlist 
the  tools  of  modern  technology  '.n  a  cooper- 
ative Federal-State  effort  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  and  more 
adequately  meet  the  Nation's  manpower 
needs. 

establishment    op   THE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  472.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
establish  a  computerized  Job  bank  program 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  Identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  op- 
portunities on  a  national.  State,  local,  or 
other  appropriate  basis; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  in 
Jobs;  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  availability  of  Information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  Interested  In- 
dividuals and  agencies. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  part  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
services  program  established  under  title  I. 

conduct    op   THE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  473.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  In  section  472,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program.  Including 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
the  program  on  a  regional  or  interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  He  may  also  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  State 
or  local  program  will  not  adequately  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  any  Information  concerning 
manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies  utilized 
In  the  operation  of  Job-bank  programs  fi- 
nanced under  this  part  be  furnished  to  him 
at  his  request.  He  may,  in  addition,  require 
the  integration  of  any  Information  concern- 
ing Job  vacancies  or  applicants  Into  a  Job- 
bank  system  assisted  under  this  part. 

experiments,   demonstrations,   research   AND 

development 
Sec.  474.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  such  experimental  or 
demonstration  projects,  research  or  develop- 
ment as  he  deems  necessary  to  improve  the 


effectiveness    of    the    program    established 
under  this  part. 

RULES,    REGULATIONS,    AND   STANDARDS 

Sec.  475.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Including  standards  to  assure  the  com- 
patibility on  a  nationwide  basis  of  data  sys- 
tems used  In  carrying  out  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part,  and  Including  rules  and 
regulations  to  assure  the  confidentiality  of 
Information  submitted  in  confidence. 
Part  G — Development  op  Employment  Op- 
portunities roH  Disadvantaged  Persons  rw 
Federally  Assisted  Programs 

purpose 
Sec.  481.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
establish  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  pilot  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  level  of  employment  gen- 
erated by  Federal  grant  and  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  degree  to  which  such  pro- 
grams can  provide  an  Increased  source  of  op- 
portunities for  the  employment  and  adveince- 
ment  of  disadvantaged  persons. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  482.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  undertake  studies  of  the  contribution 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal 
assistance  programs  to  the  overall  employ- 
ment level.  Such  studies  may  Include  but  are 
not  limited  to  collection  and  analysis  of  In- 
formation on  the  number  of  positions  wholly 
or  partially  supported  by  Federal  assistance 
programs,  their  occupational  structure,  wage, 
and  salary  levels,  projections  for  future 
growth,  requirements  and  qualifications  for 
entry  into  such  positions,  promotional  and 
career  development  opportunities,  the  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  other  relevant  char- 
acteristics of  those  who  occupy  such  posi- 
tions, and  the  effects  of  such  employment  on 
employment  generally.  The  heads  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  administering 
grants-in-aid  or  other  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Secrettwy  In  the  conduct  of  such 
studies.  They  shaU  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
annually  estimates  of  the  employment  In- 
creases or  decreases  expected  to  result  from 
the  planned  expansion  or  reduction  of  such 
programs,  and  as  conditions  warrant,  on  call 
from  the  Secretary,  contingency  plans  and 
estimates  relating  to  the  Increase  In  employ- 
ment which  would  be  created  if  such  pro- 
grams are  expanded  under  conditions  of  per- 
sistent high  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. 

PILOT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  483.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  programi 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  programs,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  grants-in-aid  and 
other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  estab- 
lish annual  and  rjultiyear  goals  for  the  em- 
ployment of  disadvantaged  persons  In  em- 
ployment wholly  or  partially  supported 
through  such  Federal  assistance.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  these  agreements.  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  may  provide, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
that  the  fulfillment  of  such  goals  shall  be 
a  condition  for  receiving  such  assistance. 

fb)  Programs  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  designed  to  eliminate 
artificial  barriers  *;o  employment  and  occu- 
pational advancement,  including  merit  sys- 
tem requirements  and  practices  related 
thereto,  which  restrict  opportunities  for  the 
employment  and  advancement  of  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part  may  be  allocated 
and  expended,  or  transferred  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  expenditure,  as  the  Secre- 
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t  iry  ot  Labor  deems  necessary  for  carrying 
c  ut  the  provisions  hereof. 

(d)  Activities  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  expended  shall 
1  iclude,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
!  ig: 

(1)  extraordinary  costs  of  training  and 
sipportlve  services  necessary  to  Improve  tie 
p  erf ormance  of  dlsadvsmtaged  persons  ^ho 
are  employed  pursuant  to  agreement  under 
t  lis  section; 

(2)  iosts  of  providing  orientation,  counsel- 
ing, testing,  follow-up,  and  other  similar 
t)  lanpower  services  determined  necessary  to 
assist  such  Individuals  to  achieve  success  In 
e  nployment. 

TITLE    V— MANPOWER    PROGRAMS    FOR 
INDIAN,     BILINGUAL.     MIGRANT,     AND 
OLDER   WORKERS 
Part  A — Indian  Manpower  Progbams 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PT7RPOSE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  ands  that  (1) 
B  srlous  unemplojrment  and  economic  dls- 
a  Ivantage  exist  among  members  of  Indian 
a  ad  Alaskan  native  communities;  (2)  there 
is  a  compeUlng  need  for  the  establishment 
or  comprehensive  manpower  training  and 
enployment  programs  for  members  of  those 
c  Jtnmunltles;  (3>  such  programs  are  essen- 
t  al  to  the  reduction  of  economic  dlsadvan- 
tige  among  Individual  members  of  those 
o  immunities  and  to  the  advancement  of  eco- 
E  omlc  and  social  development  In  those  com- 
n  lunltles  consistent  with  their  goals  and  life 
8  ;yles. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
bscause  of  the  special  relationship  between 
t  5e  Federal  Government  and  most  of  those 
t>  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
(  I )  such  programs  can  best  be  administered 
a;  the  national  level;  (2)  such  programs 
s  lall  be  available  to  federally  recognized 
t  Ibes.  bands,  and  Individuals  and  to  other 
P'oups  and  individuals  of  native  .  "nerlcan 
descent  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
Nenomlnees  in  Wisconsin,  the  Klamaths  in 
Cregon,  the  Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Passa- 
naquoddys  and  Penobscots  in  Maine,  and 
Eskimos  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska;  (3)  such  pro- 
g  -ams  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  man- 
c  sr  as  to  maximize  the  Federal  commitment 
t  >  support  growth  and  development  as  deter- 
n  ined  by  representatives  of  the  commtniltles 
a  id  groups  served  by  this  part. 

QDALUTED    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  desig- 
nite  full-time  personnel  under  this  part  ex- 
psrlenced  in  the  manpower  problems  of 
Iidlans  to  have  responsibility  for  program 
h  adershlp,  development,  coordination,  and 
li  iformation  and  to  give  special  attention  to 
t:ie  manpower  problems  of  Indians  and  the 
programs  related  to  Indians. 

AtTTHOBIZATION 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part 
s  lall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
c  insistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
i)icluding  but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
aid  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appll- 
e  ints  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
pirt,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
t  lan  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
arailable  for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  is 
e  julvalent  to  that  proportion  which  the  total 
o  umber  of  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  bears 
t )  the  total  number  of  low-income  persons, 
a  I  determined  for  the  United  States  on  the 
b  isls  of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data 
a  id  estimates  available  to  the  Secretary. 

H  ATIONAL  INDIAN  MANPOWER  AOVISORT  COUNCIL 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ap- 
pDlnt  a  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Council  which  shall  consist  of  at  least  Ave 
but  not  mere  than  ten  members,  and  shall 
b  B  composed  of  men  and  women  repre- 
aintlng  Indian  tribes  and  groups,  and  other 
F  arsons  interested  In  the  problems  of  man- 


power training  and  employment  on  Indliui 
reservations  and  among  Indian  groups. 
Indians  shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
Council,  which  shall  designate  its  own  chair- 
man. Such  Council,  or  any  duly  established 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning problems  and  policies  relating  to 
employment  and  manpower  and  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  part.  Such  Cou.  ell  shall  hold  not 
less  than  two  meetings  during  each  calenaar 
year.  The  appointed  members  of  the  National 
Indian  Manpower  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  eqiiivalent  for  a  GS-18  while  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  National  Indian 
Manpower  Advisory  Council,  Including 
traveltlme,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.8.C.  5703)  for  persona 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem  when  actually  employed  basis.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Council  with 
such  staff  and  services  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

TRUST    RESPONSIBrLrriXS 

Sec.  505.  No  provision  of  this  part  shall 
abrogate  In  any  way  the  trust  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Indian  bands 

or  tribes. 

Part  B — Bilingual  Manpower  Programs 
statement  of  findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  511.  In  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
and  limitations  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  the 
United  States  in  finding  employment  and  In 
learning  the  technology,  required  for  em- 
ployment today,  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  to  develop  and  carry  out  imag- 
inative programs  to  Increase  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  persons  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  especially 
such  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

qualified  personnel 

Sec.  612.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
designate  full-time  personnel  under  this 
part  experienced  in  the  manpower  problems 
of  persons  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability  to  have  responsibility  for  program 
leadership,  development,  coordination,  and 
Information  and  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  manpower  problems  of  persons  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability  and  the 
programs  related  to  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking    ability. 

AUTHORIZATION     AND     DISTRIBUTION     OF     FUNDS 

Sec  513.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  that  proportion  of  the  total 
amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
llBb-speaking  ability  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation, as  determined  for  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
data  and  estimates  available  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  the  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas 
within  States  having  the  greatest  need  for 
programs  authorized  by  this  part.  For  the 
purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  part  within  each 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  ( 1 )  the 
geographic  distribution  of  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  who  are  unemployed 
or  underemployed,  (2)  the  relative  need  of 
such  persons  In  different  geographic  areas 
within  the  State  for  the  kind  of  programs  de- 
scribed In  section  514.  and  (3)  the  relative 
ability  of  particular  public  and  private  non- 
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profit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions within  the  State  to  carry  out  those 
programs. 

USES   OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  514.  Funds  available  for  this  i>art  shall 
be  expended  for  programs  and  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
especially — 

(1)  planning  for  and  developing  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  manpower  needs 
of  persons  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability  Including — 

(A)  the  development  of  training  courses 
and  materials  to  teach  skills  and  occupa- 
tions that  do  not  require  a  high  proficiency 
In  English,  particularly  the  development  of 
course  materials  In  languages  other  than 
English;  and 

(B)  the  development  of  training  courses 
and  materials  designed  to  Increase  the  tech- 
nical English  vocabulary  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  specific  occupations  likely  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  such 
persons; 

(2)  preservlce  training  designed  to  prepare 
persons  to  participate  In  bilingual  manpower 
training  and  placement  programs  such  as 
instructors.  Interviewers,  counselors,  and 
placement  specialists;  and 

(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  acquisition 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment, designed  to  increase  the  employment 
opportunities  and  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement of  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  which  may  Include — 

(A)  programs  to  teach  occupational  skills 
In  the  primary  language  of  any  such  persons 
for  occupations  that  do  not  require  a  high 
proficiency  in  English; 

(B)  programs  designed  to  teach  specific 
technical  English  vocabulary  necessary  In 
the  i>erformance  of  specific  skills  and  occupa- 
tions m  demand  and  which  such  persons  may 
be  reasonably  exf>ected  to  perform; 

(C)  programs  developed  In  coop)eration 
with  employers  desig^ned  to  Increase  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  of  such  persons  in 
order  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for 
promotion; 

(D)  programs  designed  to  assist  any  such 
person  to  further  develop  and  capitalize  on 
their  bllingvial  ability  for  jobs  that  require 
such  skills;  and 

(E)  specialized  placement  programs  In- 
cluding supportive  services  to  encourage  per- 
sons with  limited  English-speaking  ablUty 
to  find  employment  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  hire  such  persons. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CONDITIONS  FOR  APPROVAL 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  part  may  be  made  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  organi- 
zation, or  to  any  such  agencies.  Institutions, 
or  organizations  applying  Jointly  or  with  a 
private  employer,  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such 
application  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  which  assistance  under  this  part  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by,  or  under  the 
supervision  of,  the  applicant  and  set  forth 
assurances  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
administer  or  supervise  such  programs  or 
projects; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  program; 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part; 
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(4)  provide  assurances  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maximum  participation 
In  the  projects  for  which  the  application  is 
made  of  persons  with  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed and  who  reside  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  and  for  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(b)  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  if  the  application  Is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) . 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  516.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"persons  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity" shall  Include  persona  who  come  from 
environments  where  the  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English  and  who  are  preparing 
for  work  in  a  labor  market  where  the  domi- 
nant language  Is  English. 

PART  C— MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARM- 
WORKER  MANPOWER    PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  521.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — ■ 

(1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  In  the  agricultural  Indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  advances 
in  technology  and  mechanization,  constitute 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  rural 
manpower  problem  and  substantially  affects 
the  entire  national  economy; 

(2)  such  severe  employment  pattern  has 
led  to  family  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level,  with  resulting  hardships  and  adverse 
effects  on  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  families  and  particularly  of  children; 

(3)  much  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmwork  force  is  untrained  and  unaccus- 
tomed to,  and  111-equlpped  for,  the  require- 
ments of  steady,  gainful  employment; 

(4)  there  Is  a  compelling  need  for  the 
modification  and  adaptetion  of  manpower 
training  and  employment  programs  that 
have  heretofore  not  Included  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  within  their  scope  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  farmworkers; 

(5)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  Interstate  In  na- 
ture, such  programs  can  best  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  national  level. 

QUALUIXU   PERSONNEL 

Sec.  622.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  desig- 
nate full-time  personnel  under  this  part 
experienced  in  the  manpower  problems  of 
migratory  and  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
to  have  responsibility  for  program  leadership, 
development,  coordination,  and  information 
and  to  give  special  attention  to  the  man- 
power problems  of  migratory  and  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  and  the  programs  re- 
lated to  migratory  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  523.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  including  but  not  limited  to  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  Is  equivalent 
to  that  proportion  which  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker famUles  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  low-income  persons,  as  determined  for 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
satisfactory  current  data  and  estimates  avail- 


able to  the  Secretary.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue to  be  members  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  families  for  such  period  of  time, 
not  in  excess  of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  such 
persons  generally  can  benefit  from  the  spe- 
cial programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

(c)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  part  imless  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  sup- 
plied by  each  applicant  and  evaluated  and 
approved  by  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworker  Manpower  National  Advisory 
Council  established  by  section  534,  that  per- 
sons broadly  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  served  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  development  of 
programs  to  be  assisted  under  this  part,  and 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  implementation  of  such  programs. 

MIGRANT     AND     SEASONAL     FARMWORKER     MAN- 
POWER   NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  524.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Man- 
power National  Advisory  Council  (referred  to 
In  this  part  as  the  "Council")  which  shall 
consist  of — 

(1)  two  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  farmers,  who  shall  be 
individuals  actively  engaged  in,  and  whose 
livelihoods  are  dependent  upon,  agriculture, 
and  who  employ  labor  In  connection  there- 
with; 

(2)  six  individuals,  appointed  from  private 
life,  to  represent  the  migratory  and  seasonal 
agricultural  workers; 

(3)  two  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  agricultural  labor  and  who  are  or 
have  been  actively  engaged  In  activities  con- 
cerned with  determining  and  solving  the 
health,  education,  housing,  social,  economic, 
or  welfare  problems  of  the  agriculture  work- 
er, his  family,  his  employer,  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  works; 

(5)  two  Individuals  who  have  had  experi- 
ence as  State  or  local  officials  and  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural labor;   and 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  who  shall  be  non- 
voting members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  des- 
ignate their  own  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man. Such  Council  shall  hold  not  less  than 
twelve  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  appointed  members  of  the  Coim- 
cll  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  daUy  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  while  engaged  m  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Including  traveltlme  and  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
to  supply  to  the  Council  such  technical  and 
support  personnel  from  any  of  the  agencies 
specified  in  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
ae  he  deems  necessary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

DUTIES   OF   COUNCIL 

Sec.  626.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  President  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  operation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  programs,  and  policies  re- 
lating to  any  and  all  aspects  of  agricultural 
labor,  (2)  the  extent  of  farmworker  participa- 
tion In  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  manpower  programs  authorized  by  this 
part  and  (3)  any  and  all  other  matters  relat- 


ing to  agricultural  labor.  The  Council  shall 
from  time  to  time  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  his  functions  un- 
der  this  part  to  provide  maximum  employ- 
ment and  manpower  opportunities  for  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider,  analyze,  stnd  evaluate  period- 
ically the  problems  relating  to  agricultural 
labor  in  order  to  devise  plans  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  establishment  of  poli- 
cies and  programs  designed  to  meet  such 
problems  effectively.  In  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, the  Council  shall  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations, 
programs,  and  policies  on  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  labor,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  the  migratory  agricultural  worker, 
his  employer,  and  the  local  area  in  which  he 
resides  or  is  employed; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  open-border  policy  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  upon 
(A)  the  labor  supply,  (B)  the  living  and 
working  conditions  in  border  areas,  (C)  the 
need  for  American  residents  along  the  border 
to  migrate  north  in  search  of  jobs,  and  (D) 
the  entire  national  farm  labor  and  rural 
economy; 

(3)  the  extent  that  available  labor  market 
information  (A)  improves  or  limits  farm- 
workers' opportunities  to  find  Jobs  and  to 
Increase  earnings,  (B)  alleviates  the  prob- 
lems of  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  (C)  provides  the  means  for  Im- 
proving coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  and  private  policies  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  agricultural  labor; 

(4)  the  need  for  more  effective  programs 
for  the  recruitment,  transportation,  housing, 
and  full  employment,  in  and  off  season,  of 
the  farm  work  force; 

(6)  the  efficacy  of  a  nonprofit  manpower 
corporation  or  other  ways  to  help  regularize 
the  employment  of  farmworkers,  particularly 
seasonal  farmworkers.  Including  the  provi- 
sion of  employment  opportunities  In  rural 
areas  that  complement  the  seasonal  Job  de- 
mands of  agriculture; 

(6)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  to  train  and  develop 
workers  for  Increased  mechanization  of 
farm  Jobs,  for  nonfarm  jobs  In  rural  areas, 
and  for  meeting  urban  Job  opportunities; 

(7)  the  future  demand  for  farmwork  in- 
cluding an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  chang- 
ing levels  of  demands  and  requirements  for 
employees,  particularly  In  the  face  of  increas- 
ing mechanization; 

(8)  the  relationship  of  such  factors  as 
worker  ability,  employer  attitudes,  skill 
levels,  and  educational  levels  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  such  farmworkers; 

(9)  the  effect  of  farmworkors'  substantial 
exclusion  from  major  social  and  workw  bene- 
fit programs,  Including  legislation  protecting 
the  right  to  organize  and  collectively  bar- 
gain; 

(10)  the  m«an«  to  famUlarlze  farmworkers 
with  program  benefits  and  basic  civil  rights. 
Including  voting,  to  help  them  participate 
more  fully  in  the  American  economic  and 
political  mainstream; 

(11)  the  relationship  between  the  Insti- 
tution of  mlgrancy  and  the  factors  which 
cauae  it  to  overall  poverty  In  the  United 
St»t«,  and  to  relocation  and  resettlement 
programs  and  aotivltlee  previously  devel- 
oped to  more  adequately  overcome  mich 
problems. 

ANKUAL    REPORT 

Sac.  626.  The  Council  shall  study,  Invevtl- 
gat«,  conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  report 
containing  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  matters  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  and  shall  transmit  such  report 
to  the  Secretary,  the  President  and  to  the 
Congreee  ik>  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year. 
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p^bt   d — middle-aoed   and   oues   workers 
Manpower  Programs 
statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  531.    (a)    The   Congreee   hereby   finds 
a  Id  declares  that — 

(1)  In  a  period  of  great  affluence,  mlddle- 
i^-ed  and  older  workers  find  It  Increasingly 
d  fflcult  to  regain  employment  when  out  of 
work  and  to  retain  employment; 

(2)  Inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
o  der  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
d  ins.  particularly  If  they  are  living  on  lim- 
it »d,  axed  Incomes; 

(3)  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  under- 
eittployment  In  low-skill  jobs,  and  retlre- 
n  ent  with  severely  reduced  Incomes,  millions 
o  persons  age  forty-flve  and  over  live  in 
p  )verty; 

(4)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ai;e8  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given 
u  3  the  active  search  for  work  and  thousands 
o.  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixty- 
ti  ro  to  sixty-four  have  retired  with  Inade- 
q  late  benefits; 

(5)  there  Is  almost  no  opportunity  for 
cnntlnued  training  and  education  for  older 
l!  dlvlduals  who  are  employed  to  meet  the 
n  >eds  of  a  dynamic  economy  and  changing 
t4  chnology; 

(6)  the  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  poten- 
tl  ii  production  of  goods  and  services,  and 
tl  e  costs  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
p  ibllc  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  in  billions 
o:  dollars; 

(7)  the  loss  to  the  individual  In  terms  of 
f]  ustratlon.  Impaired  morale,  loss  of  the 
»  nse  of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  his  status 
within  the  family  and  society,  is  Incalcula- 
b:  e:  and 

(8)  providing  such  Individuals  with  op- 
p  )rtunltles  for  useful  work  will  increase 
tl  lelr  Incomes,  benefit  their  physical  and 
nental  well-being,  and  strengthen  the 
e<  onomy. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  estab- 
11  ih  and  to  assist  programs  which  will — 

( 1 )  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ei  a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  opportunl- 
tl  ss  for  employment; 

(2)  eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory 
p  ■actlces  which  deny  work  to  qualified  p)er- 
s<  ns  solely  on  account  of  age; 

(3)  Increase  the  availability  of  Jobs  by 
fl  idlng  new  work  opportunities.  Including 
pi  irt-tlme  employment  to  supplement  In- 
c<  me  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  full 
r«  tlrement  or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

f4)  Improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
d(  signed  to  facilitate  training  and  the  match- 
ir  g  of  skills  and  Jobs; 

(5)  assist  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
eriployers,  labor  unions,  and  educational 
irstltutlons  to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to 
ajitlclpated  changes  In  technology  In  Jobs, 
Ir  educational  requirements,  and  in  per- 
se nnel  practices:  and 

(6)  stimulate  innovative  approaches  to 
pi  ovlde  Increased  employment  opportunities 
fc  r  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

SJtTALmED   PERSONNTL 

Sec.  532.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  deslg- 
n(  ,te  full-time  personnel  under  this  part  ex- 
p(  rlenced  In  the  manpower  problems  of  mld- 
<U  }-aged  and  older  workers  to  have  responsl- 
bl  Ity  for  program  leadership,  development, 
cc  ordination,  and  Information  and  to  give 
sj  eclal  attention  to  the  manpower  problems 
oJ  middle-aged  and  older  workers  and  the 
piograms  related  to  middle-aged  and  old 
w  irkers. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  533.  (a)  Funds  avaUable  for  this  part 
St  all  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
cc  QSlstent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  In- 
cl  idlng  but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
aiid  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cj  nts  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
pi  Jt.  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
tlat  proportion  of  the  total  amounts  avail- 


able for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  Is  equiva- 
lent to  that  proportion  which  the  total  num- 
ber of  heads  of  households  who  are  forty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older  and  are  not  in  the 
labor  force  or  are  unemployed  bears  to  the 
total  population,  as  determined  for  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  and  estimates  avaUable 
to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  part  among  the 
States  and  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  634.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 


(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
composed  of  private  citizens  and  public  of- 
ficials who,  by  reason  of  their  experience  or 
training,  are  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of 
Job  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
Individuals,  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
part;  and 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  information,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  or  without 
reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Ooverment  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  msucimum 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  QS-18  under  section 
6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  on  which  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  (Including  travel- 
time)  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  All 
members  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons 
In  the  Qovemment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  grants,  contracts,  and  other 
arrangements  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  conduct  such  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  as  he 
determines  will  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  Infor- 
mation relating  to  training  and  Job  opportu- 
nities for  middle-aged  and  older  individuals 
and  to  conduct  such  special  informational 
and  educational  programs  as  he  determines 
appropriate. 

PROGRAM     ESTABUSRED 

Sec.  536.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
comprehensive  mldcareer  development  serv- 
ice program,  by  which  the  Secretary  will  as- 
sist middle-aged  and  older  workers  to  find 
employment  by  providing  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  special  supportive  services  to  such 
workers. 

TRAINING   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  637.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonproJt  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations and  to  Individuals  for  training, 
including  on-the-job.  Institutional,  residen- 
tial, and  other  training,  designed  to  upgrade 
the  work  skills  and  capabilities  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  who  are  at  least 
forty-five  years  of  age. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  pro- 
gram plus  such  stipends  (including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for 


such  persons  and  their  dependents  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loan  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
Information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  an  application  un- 
less It  sets  forth  a  program  for  training 
which  meets  criteria  established  by  him.  In- 
cluding training  costs  and  tuition  schedules. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
plicant who  has  an  application  approved  by 
him  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
provided  for  In  such  application. 

(e)  Individuals  receiving  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  while  under- 
going training  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
payments  only  during  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  they  are  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  in  such  training  pro- 
gram. 

SPECIALIZED     SERVICES 

Sec.  638.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  specialized  services  for  older  work- 
ers who  desire  to  improve  their  employabll- 
Ity,  to  receive  training  to  improve  their  capa- 
bilities at  their  present  employment,  or  to 
obtain  counseling  in  planning  to  maximize 
earning  opportunities  for  the  rest  of  their 
working  lives. 

STTTDT 

Sec.  539.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  a  study  of  part-time  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a 
report  of  his  findings,  together  with  any 
recommendations  he  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July 
1,  1971.  Such  study  shall  include  a  determi- 
nation of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  employ- 
ment exists  in  the  executive  branch: 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any,  that  are  Im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  ad- 
ministrative pKJlices  or  practices  on  such  part- 
time  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  limitations  are  Justified;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  part-time  i>osltlons 
available  In  the  Executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  persons  without  resulting 
in  the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  (including  partial  displacement  such 
as  a  reduction  In  the  hovu-s  of  non-overtime 
work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  without  impairing  the 
effectiveness  of  efficiency  of  operations  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment, with  a  view  to  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  are  available  to  older 
Individuals  at  the  subprofesslonal  level.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report  of 
his  findings,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions he  considers  appropriate  or  desirable, 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1971. 
Such  study  shall  Include  a  determination 
of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  positions  can  be 
redesigned,  resulting  In  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  positions  In  the  executive  branch 
available  to  older  Individuals: 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any.  Imposed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive policies  or  practices  on  redesigning  posi- 
tions In  the  executive  branch  to  Increase  the 
number  of  subprofesslonal  positions  available 
to  older  Individuals  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  limitations  are  Justified; 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
redesign  positions  so  that  the  number  of 
subprofesslonal  positions  available  to  older 
individuals  may  be  increased;  and 
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(4)  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  Individuals  to  fill  subprofes- 
slonal positions  created  as  a  result  of  re- 
designing such  p>osltlon. 

Part  E — General  Provisions 
limitation 
Sec.  661.  No  Individual,  Institution,  or  or- 
ganization shall  evaluate  any  program  under 
this  title  if  that  Individual  or  any  member 
of  such  institution  or  organization  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  program  as  a  consultant, 
technical  adviser,  or  In  any  other  capacity. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  552.  (a)  There  shall  be  Included,  in 
the  manpower  report  of  the  President  re- 
quired by  Section  13  of  this  Act,  special  sec- 
tions dealing  with  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments under  each  of  the  first  four  parts  of 
this  title. 

(b)  For  the  calendar  years  1972  and  1973, 
In  each  of  the  special  sections  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  ap- 
pear a  report  on  means  of  maximizing  the 
employabllity  and  employment  in  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  other  federal 
and  federally-supported  manpower  programs, 
of  the  persons  covered  by  the  corresponding 
part  of  this  title.  Such  reports  shall  also  be 
included  In  subsequent  annual  reports,  as 
the  President  shall  deem  appropriate. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  PROVIDE  GUARANTEED  LEVEL  OF 
SERVICES 

Sec.  553.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
level  of  services  required  in  sections  503(b), 
513(a),  523(b).  and  533(b),  and  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  make  equitable  adjustments  In  funds 
allocated  to  carry  out  other  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  make  equitable  adjustments  In  the 
funds  reserved  to  carry  out  parts  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  respectively,  to  take  Into  account  that  per- 
sons ellg^lble  for  assistance  under  such  parts 
are  receiving  assistance  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Any  adjustments  under  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  25  per  centum  limita- 
tion of  section  4(b)  and  shall  not  be  counted 
for  the  purposes  of  such  limitation. 

TITLE  VI— EMERGENCT  EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  601.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  Act  under  section  3,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Pimd") . 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  are  not  needed  for  Imme- 
diate expenditure  In  accordance  with  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  in  such  Fund 
to  be  available  for  obligation  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  authorized  to  utilize  sums  deposit- 
ed in  the  Fund  to  provide  assistance  under 
this  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  employment  and  training  activities 
In  areas  of  high  unemployment,  there  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  out 
of  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  out  of  the  F\ind,  such  amounts 
as  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally adjusted)  of  national  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  4Vi  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally  adjusted)    of   national   unemployment 


equals   or  exceeds   5   per   centum   for   three 
consecutive  months. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
(1)  or  (c)(2)  among  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  United  States  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  rate  of 
unemployment   exceeds  4Vi    per   centum   or 

•5  per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each 
such  area. 

(e)  No  further  obligation  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (c)(1)  may  be 
made  subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  receded 
below  4'/2  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  and  no  further  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  may 
be  made  subsequent  to  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  re- 
ceded below  5  per  centum  for  three  consecu- 
tive months. 

(f )  No  more  than  one  determination  tinder 
subsection  (c)(1)  and  no  more  than  one 
determination  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  shall 
be  made  In  any  given  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS 

EFTECT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30,  1971,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  re- 
pealed. Unexpended  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  such  Act  may  be  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the 
President. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971,  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  amending  all  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  I— MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

"Part  A — Research,  Experimental,  and  De- 
velopmental AUTHORITT  IN  THE  MANPOWER 

Area 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
experimental,  and  developmental  activities 
focused  on  providing  more  effective  means 
for  dealing  with  the  employment  and  em- 
ployment-related problems  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

"ACTIVITIES    AUTHORITIES 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  the  purposes  erf 
this  f>art.  Programs  assisted  under  this  pmrt 
shall  be  of  an  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be 
structured  in  such  manner  as  the  Director 
deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  vari- 
ous approaches  (Including  new  approaches 
and  refinements  or  variations  of  traditional 
approaches)  directed  to  the  solution  of  the 
employment  and  employment -related  prob- 
lems of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
Such  programs  may  Include  provision  for 
supp)ortlve  and  followup  services. 

"(b)(1)  Such  programs  shall  Include  a 
demonstration  program  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  various  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  disadvantaged  individuals  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  or  otherwise  arrange 
for  manpower  training  and  related  seirloee 
from  public  and  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions and  business  concerns  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 


"(2)  Not  less  than  twenty-four  months 
after  enactment  of  this  provision,  the  Di- 
rector shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  the  program  conducted  under  this 
section  together  with  his  recommendations. 

"(c)  In  formulating  plans  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and,  as 
appropriate  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

"Sec.  103.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  other  appro- 
priate Eurangements )  technical  assistance  to 
assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrangements  for  the  training  of  In- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  programs  under  this  part. 

"RESEARCH     AND     EVALUATION 

"Sec.  104.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  the  caxe- 
ful  and  systematic  evaluation  of  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly 
or  by  contracting  for  independent  evalua- 
tions, with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  ben- 
efits, so  far  afi  practical,  and  providing 
information  needed  to  assess  the  relative  po- 
tential of  the  various  approaches  employed 
In  such  programs  for  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  solution  of  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  In  formulating 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  this  section, 
the  Director  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and.  as  appropriate,  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"SPECIAL     CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  105.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Pedersd  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment, Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  employ- 
ment benefits."; 

(2)  redesignating  part  D  thereof  as  part  B 
and  sections  150  through  155  as  sections  121 
through  126.  respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  part  E  thereof;  and 

(4)  redesignating  part  F  as  pert  C  and 
section  171  as  section  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30,  1971,  section  810(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  inserting 
m  lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under 
title  rv  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act." 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended.  Is 
tunended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

"Past  J — Occupational  Train  ing 

"authorization 

"Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  enter  Into  agreements 
with  States  whereby  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agencies  shall  provide  occupa- 
tional training  through  public  education*! 
agencies  or  Institutions,  or  through  arrange- 
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;  He  531.    (at    The    CongreM    her»by    flndu 
;P  declar»«  thai— 

1)  in  i  period  of  groai  affluence,  mlddle- 
and  older  workers  Hnd  U  Increasingly 

dlUcult  to  regain  employment  when  out  of 
,„  and  to  retain  employment; 

2)  Inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
<er  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 

partlcularly  If  they  are  Uvlng  on  Um- 
flxed  Incomes; 
'3j  as  a  resxilt  of  unemployment,  under- 
Iployment  In  low-sklU  Jobs,  and  retlre- 
nt  with  severely  reduced  Incomes,  millions 
persons  age  forty-five  and  over  Uve  In 
vertv; 

14)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
?s  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given 
the  active  search  for  work  and  thousands 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  slx:y- 
to  sixty-four  have  retired  with  Inade- 
»^e  benefits; 

(5)  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for 
^itlnued  training  and  education  for  older 
Inllvlduals  who  are  employed  to  meet  the 

of  a  dynamic  economy  and  changing 
tethnology; 

(6)  the  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  poten- 
productlon   of   goods   and   services,   and 

„  costs  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
->  ibllc  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  In  billions 
dollars; 

(7)  the  loss  to  the  individual  in  terms  of 
frustration,    impaired    moirale.    loss    of    the 

nse  of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  his  status 
thin  the  fanally  and  society,  Is  Incalcula- 
;;  and 

;8)   providing   such   individuals   with   op- 
pdrtunltles    for    useful    work    will    increase 
r    Incomes,    benefit    their    physical    and 
well-being,     and     strengthen     the 
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(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  estab- 
ll4h  and  to  assist  programs  which  will — 

( 1 )  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  opportunl- 

tlM  for  employment; 

(2)  eliminate      arbitrary      discriminatory 
piactices  which  deny  work  to  qualified  per- 
is solely  on  account  of  age; 

(3)  Increase  the  availability  of  Jobs  by 
Sliding  new  work  opportunities,  including 
p:  irt-tlme  employment  to  supplement  in- 
c(  me  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  full 
retirement  or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

(4)  Improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
designed  to  facilitate  training  and  the  match- 
ir  g  of  skUls  and  jobs; 

(5)  assist  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
eihployers,  labor  unions,  and  educational 
li  stitutlons  to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to 
a  iticlpated  changes  in  technology  in  Jobs, 
ii  educational  requirements,  and  in  per- 
84nnel  practices;  and 

(6)  stimulate    innovative    approaches    to 
ovide  increased  employment  opportunities 

middle-aged  and  older  persons. 


QtTALmED  PERSONNTL 


Sec.  532.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  deslg- 
n  kte  full-time  personnel  under  this  part  ex- 
p  ;rlenced  In  the  manpower  problems  of  mld- 
d  e-aged  and  older  workers  to  have  responsl- 
b  llty  for  program  leadership,  development, 
c<  ordination,  and  Information  and  to  give 
s]  leclal  attention  to  the  manpower  problems 
o:    middle-aged  and  older  workers  and  the 

■ograms  related  to  middle-aged  and  old 
wprkers. 

ATXTHORIZATIDN 

Sec.  533.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part 
s:  lall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
c  insistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  In- 
c  udlng  but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
c  ints  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
ptrt.  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
t  \at  proportion  of  the  total  amounts  avail - 


kbl*  for  carryii^f  out  lhl»  Art  m  i«  Kiiiva- 
lent  to  Ihat  priportioii  »hlrh  lh«  l<ii»l  num- 
ber of  heads  of  household*  who  »r*  forty- 
flve  yewi  of  a^e  or  older  and  are  no',  in  the 
labor  force  (<r  are  unempK>\cd  br»f<  U>  the 
total  population,  aa  determined  for  the 
United  States  on  the  baala  of  the  in  >8t  Mil  Id- 
factory  current  data  and  estimates  available 
to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establlah  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equllahle  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  under  thus  pnrt  among  the 
States  and  between   urban  and  rural   areas. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  634.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
composed  of  private  citizens  and  public  of- 
ficials who,  by  reason  of  their  experience  or 
training,  are  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of 
Job  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
Individuals,  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
part;  and 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel.  Information,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  or  without 
reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Qoverment  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  aS-18  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  on  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  (Including  travel- 
time)  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  All 
members  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.3.C.  5703)  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

RESEARCH   AND  INFORMATION   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  535.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  grants,  contracts,  and  other 
arrangements  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  to  conduct  such  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  as  he 
determines  will  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  training  and  Job  opportu- 
nities for  middle-aged  and  older  Individuals 
and  to  conduct  such  special  Informational 
and  educational  programs  as  he  determines 
appropriate. 

PROGRAM     ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  536.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
comprehensive  mldcareer  development  serv- 
ice program,  by  which  the  Secretary  will  as- 
sist middle-aged  and  older  workers  to  find 
employment  by  providing  training,  counsel - 
-  ing,  and  special  supportive  services  to  such 
workers. 

TRAINING   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  537.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations and  to  individuals  for  training, 
including  on-the-job,  institutional,  residen- 
tial, and  other  training,  designed  to  upgrade 
the  work  skills  and  capabilities  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  who  are  at  least 
forty-flve  years  of  age. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  training  tinder  any  such  pro- 
gram plus  such  stipends  (including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for 


■  iich  p*r*r>na  and  ih*lr  dcpcndvnta  a«  h«  mar 
da<*rmln«  to  b*  cHinaUtvni  with  pr»vallln« 
pracilcva  iindvr  romparabla  Podarnl  prt  ■ 
gram' 

(CI  A  grant  nr  loan  undvr  thi«  svciiod 
■hall  b«  made  on  such  tarmi  and  condition! 
as  the  Secretary-  ahall  prMcrtb«  and  may  b* 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  tlmaa  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  deenu  necessary  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  an  application  un- 
less tt  8«ts  forth  a  program  for  training 
which  meets  criteria  efltabllahed  by  him.  In- 
cluding training  costs  and  tuition  schedules 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
plicant who  has  an  application  approved  by 
him  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
provided  for  In  such  application. 

(e)  Individuals  receiving  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  while  under- 
going training  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
payments  only  during  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  they  are  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  In  such  training  pro- 
gram. 

specialized   services 

Sec.  638.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  specialized  services  for  older  work- 
ers who  desire  to  Improve  their  employabU- 
ity,  to  receive  training  to  Improve  their  capa- 
bilities at  their  present  employment,  or  to 
obtain  counseling  In  planning  to  maximize 
earning  opportunities  for  the  rest  of  their 
working  lives. 

STUDY 

Sec.  539.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  a  study  of  part-time  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a 
report  of  his  findings,  together  with  any 
recommendations  he  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July 
1,  1971.  Such  study  shall  Include  a  determi- 
nation of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  employ- 
ment exists  in  the  executive  branch; 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any,  that  are  im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  ad- 
ministrative polices  or  practices  on  such  part- 
time  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  limitations  are  Justified;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  part-time  positions 
available  in  the  Executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  persons  without  resulting 
in  the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  (including  partial  displacement  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non-overtime 
work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  without  impairing  the 
effectiveness  of  efficiency  of  operaUons  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  jure  available  to  older 
Individuals  at  the  subprofessional  level.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report  of 
his  findings,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions he  considers  appropriate  or  desirable, 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1971. 
Such  study  shall  Include  a  determination 
of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  positions  can  be 
redesigned,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  positions  in  the  executive  branch 
available  to  older  individuals; 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any.  Imposed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive poUcles  or  practices  on  redesigning  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  to  increase  the 
number  of  subprofessional  positions  available 
to  older  individuals  and  the  extent  to  whlcn 
such  limitations  are  Justified; 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
redesign  positions  so  that  the  number  oi 
subprofessional  positions  available  to  older 
Individuals  may  be  Increased;  and 
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dec  .MM  Nil  Individual  inatttuUun.  or  ur- 
ganltatJun  ah.ill  evaluate  any  profram  uiiUer 
this  title  II  that  Individual  or  any  member 
of  iiurh  IriHllluUon  or  organlcnllun  la  aAso- 
clated  wKh  the  program  as  a  consultant. 
technkul  ud'.  laer.  or  In  any  other  c*paiity 

aEPORTS 

Sic.  552  in)  There  aliall  be  included.  In 
the  manpower  report  of  the  President  re- 
quired by  Section  13  of  this  Act,  special  sec- 
Uoss  dealing  with  activities  and  accompllsh- 
menis  under  each  of  the  first  four  parts  of 
this  title. 

(b)  For  the  calendar  years  1972  and  1973, 
in  each  of  the  special  sections  required  by 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  there  shall  ap- 
pear a  report  on  means  of  maximizing  the 
empIoyablUty  and  employment  In  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  other  federal 
and  federally-supported  manpower  programs, 
of  the  oerscns  covered  by  the  corresponding 
part  of  this  title.  Such  reports  shall  also  be 
Included  in  subsequent  annual  reports,  as 
the  President  shall  deem   appropriate. 

adjustments  to  provtoe  guaranteed  level  of 
services 
Sec  553.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
level  of  services  required  in  sections  503(b), 
513(a).  523(b).  and  533(b),  and  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  make  equitable  adjustments  in  funds 
allocated  to  carry  out  other  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  make  equitable  adjustments  In  the 
funds  reserved  to  carry  out  parts  A,  B.  C,  and 
D,  respectively,  to  take  into  account  that  per- 
sons eligible  for  assistance  under  such  parts 
are  receiving  assistance  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Any  adjustments  under  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  25  per  centum  limita- 
tion of  section  4(b)  and  shall  not  be  counted 
for  the  purposes  or  such  limitation. 

TITLE  VI— EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  601.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  Act  under  section  3,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  are  not  needed  for  Imme- 
diate expenditure  in  accordance  with  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  In  such  Fund 
to  be  available  for  obligation  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  utilize  sums  deposit- 
ed In  the  Fund  to  provide  assistance  under 
this  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  employment  and  training  activities 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment,  there  shall 
Be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  out 
Of  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  out  of  the  Fund,  such  amounts 
as  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  when  the 
isecretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
any  adjusted)  of  national  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  4>/2  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  when  the 
secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
«"y  adjusted)    of   national   unemployment 
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(e)  No  further  obligation  of  fund*  appro- 
priated under  subaecilon  (rnn  may  be 
made  sub'equent  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  rate  of  na  lonal  unem- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  receded 
below  4',ia  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  and  no  further  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (c)  (3)  may 
be  made  subsequent  to  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  re- 
ceded below  6  per  centum  for  three  consecu- 
tive months. 

(f )  No  more  than  one  determination  under 
subsection  (c)(1)  and  no  more  than  one 
determination  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  shall 
be  made  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  VII — MISCELLANEOUS 

EFFECT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30.  1971.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  re- 
pealed. Unexpended  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  such  Act  may  be  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the 
President. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971.  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  amending  all  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  I— MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT  PROGRAMS 

"Part  A — Research.  Experimental,  and  De- 
velopmental AUTHORrtY  IN  THE  MANPOWER 

Area 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
experimental,  and  developmental  activities 
focused  on  providing  more  effective  means 
for  dealing  with  the  employment  and  em- 
plojmient-related  problems  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

"ACl'lVlTitS   AUTHORITIES 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations for  the  payment  of  all  or  pmrt  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  be  of  an  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be 
structured  in  such  manner  as  the  Director 
deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield  informa- 
tion as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  vari- 
ous approaches  (including  new  approaches 
and  refinements  or  variations  of  traditional 
approaches)  directed  to  the  solution  of  the 
employment  and  employment-related  prob- 
lems of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
Such  programs  may  include  provision  for 
supportive  and  foUowup  services. 

"(b)(1)  Such  programs  shall  Include  a 
demonstration  program  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  variotis  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  disadvantaged  Individuals  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  or  otherwise  arrango 
for  manpower  training  and  related  servloea 
from  public  and  private  agencies,  instltu- 
tlons  and  business  concerns  approved  by  Ui« 
Secretary. 
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"RCSCAat  H      and     EVAI  I'ATION 

"Sec.  104.  The  Director  l*  RuthurUied  t.i 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
for  research  pertaining  to  i!ie  purposes  of 
this  part  He  shall  alsti  provide  for  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  evaluation  of  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly 
or  by  contracting  for  independent  evalua- 
tions, with  a  view  to  measuring  sfjecific  ben- 
efits, so  fsu'  as  practical,  and  providing 
information  needed  to  assess  the  relative  po- 
tential of  the  various  ^prooches  employed 
in  such  programs  for  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  solution  of  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  In  formulating 
plans  for  the  Implementation  of  this  section, 
the  Director  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Latx)r  and.  as  appropriate,  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"SPECIAL     CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  105.  Participant*  in  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  employ- 
ment benefits."; 

(2)  redesignating  part  D  thereof  as  part  B 
and  sections  150  through  155  as  sections  121 
through  126.  respectively: 

(3)  striking  out  part  E  thereof;  and 

(4)  redesignating  part  F  as  part  C  and 
section  171  as  section  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30.  1971,  section  810(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  inserting 
In  lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
adding   the   following  new   paragraph: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under 
title  rv  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
A?t." 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  entered  Into 
ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1971,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

"Pa»t  J — Occupational  Traxnino 
"authomzation 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  enter  into  agreements 
with  States  whereby  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agencies  shall  provide  occupa- 
tional training  through  public  educational 
agendM  or  institutions,  or  through  arrange- 
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dnts  with  private  educational  or  training 
tltutlons  where  such  private  Institutions 
1  provide  equipment  or  services  not  avall- 
e  In  public  Inatltutlona,  particularly  for 
trj  ming  In  technical  or  subprofesslonal  oc- 
u  >atlons  and  for  training  the  dlsadvan- 
( ed,  or  where  such  institutions  can.  at 
:  Dparable  co»t,  provide  substantially  equlv- 
alent  training,  make  possible  an  expanded 
U3- 1  of  the  individual-referral  method,  or  aid 
In  reducing  more  qtilckly  unemployment  or 
cu  Tent  and  prospective  manpower  short- 
ag  !3. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prl  ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
th  1  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  to  carry 
ou ;  this  part." 

AM  ENOMXiTTS  TO  TTtLX  38,  WTTZD  STATES  CODE 

3ec.  702.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
Stttes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  a«  follows: 
"Caapter  41— JOB  COUNSEUNa,  TRAIN- 
NO,  AND  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  FOR 
VETERANS 

"S  !C.  _ 

"2if01. 


Definitions.  V-^y 

"2#0a.  Purpose. 

"2^03.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 
representative. 

"2t04.  Employees  of  local  ofBces. 

"2  (05.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 

"2j)06.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 
authorization  of  appropriations. 

"2{)07.  Administrative  controls;  annual  re- 
port. 

'2(K)8.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

2001.  Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
(1)    the  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Janu- 
arr  31,  1955,  as  defined  In  section  101  of  this 
til  le;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
se  reral  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dls- 
tt  ct  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  may  Include,  to  the  ex- 
te  It  determined  necessary  and  feasible, 
G  lam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
ar  il  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"§  2002.  Purpose 

'The  Congress  declares  as  Its  Intent  and 
pilrpose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  (1) 
jo  >  and  job  training  cotinsellng  service  pro- 
grim,  (2)  employment  placement  service 
pisgram,  and  (3)  job  training  placement 
se  vice  program  for  eligible  veterans  and  that, 
to  this  end,  policies  shall  be  promulgated  and 
administered,  so  as  to  provide  such  veterans 
tb }  maximum  of  employment  and  training 
op  portunities. 

2003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employ- 
ment representative 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to 
ee  ch  State  a  veterans'  employment  repre- 
se  itatlve.  and  such  assistant  veterans'  em- 
pl  >ymeiit  representative  as  he  shall  deter- 
m  Ine.  based  on  the  data  collected  pursuant 
tc  section  2007  of  this  title,  to  be  necessary 
tc  assist  the  veterans'  employment  repre- 
ss Qtative  to  carry  out  effectively  la  that 
SI  ate  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Each 
v(  terans'  employment  representative  and 
a<  slstant  veterans'  employment  representa- 
ti  re  shall  be  an  eligible  veteran  who  at  the 
ti:  ne  of  appointment  shall  have  been  a  bona 
ai  le  resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  two 
yi  ars  and  who  shall  be  appointed  in  ac- 
c(  rdance  with  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
U  ilted  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
ir  competitive  service  and  shall  be  paid  In 
at  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
5;  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of 
SI  ch  title,  relating  to  classification  and  gen- 
ei  al  schedule  pay  rates.  Elach  such  veterans' 
I  iployment  representative  and  assistant 
v(  teran'  employment  representative  shall  be 
ai  tached  to  the  staff  of  the  public  employ- 
n:  ent  service  In  the  State  to  which  they  have 


been  assigned.  They  shall  be  administrative- 
ly responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  execution  of  the  Secretary's  veterans' 
counseling  and  placement  policies  through 
the  public  employment  service  and  In  co- 
operation with  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
State.  In  coojjeratlon  with  the  public  em- 
ployment service  staff  and  the  staffs  of  each 
such  other  program  in  the  State,  the  vet- 
erans' employment  representative  and  his 
assistants  shall — 

"(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible 
veterans  in  local  employment  offices  for  suit- 
able types  of  employment  and  training  and 
for  counseling  and  placement  of  eligible  vet- 
erans in  employment  and  job  training  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  engage  in  Job  development  and  job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans, 
including  maxlmxim  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  that  agency's  carrying  out  of  its 
responsibilities  under  subchapter  rv  of 
chapter  3  of  this  title  and  in  the  conduct 
of  Job  fairs,  Job  marts,  and  other  special 
programs  to  match  eligible  veterans  with 
appropriate  Job  and  Job  training  oppor- 
tunities; 

"(3)  assist  In  securing  and  maintaining 
current  information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  available  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities. Including  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligible 
veterans'  particular  qualifications  with  an 
available  Job  or  on-the-job  training  or  ap- 
prenticeship opportunity  which  is  commen- 
surate with  those  qualifications; 

"(4)  promote  the  interest  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  in  employing  eligible  veterans 
and  in  conducting  on-Job  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs  for  such  veterans; 

"(5)  maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  training  programs 
and  veterans'  organizations  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  advised  of  eligible  veterans 
available  for  employment  and  training  and 
to  keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  training; 
and 

"(6)  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veterans. 

"S  20O4.  Employees  of  local  offices 

"Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated  lack 
of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  administrative  head  of  the  em- 
ployment service  in  each  State  one  or  more 
employees,  preferably  eligible  veterans,  on  the 
staffs  of  local  employment  service  offices, 
whose  services  shall  be  fully  devoted  to  dls- 
charg^ing  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  vet- 
erans' employment  representative  and  his 
assistants. 

"5  2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

"All  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  such  records,  statistics,  or  in- 
formation as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  providing  continuous 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
eligible  veterans. 

"§  2006.  Estimate  of  fimds  for  administra- 
tion; authorization  of  appropria- 
tions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  this  chapter.  Such 
estimated  sums  shall  Include  the  annual 
amovmts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing and  binding,  travel  and  communications. 
Sums  thus  estimated  shall  be  included  as  a 
special  item  in  the  annual  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 


determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regular  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  does 
not  specify  an  amount  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
that  fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  such  Act  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  such  amount  as  was  set  forth 
in  the  budget  estimate  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  in  such  subsections,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
based  on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need  for 
such  funds  for  such  purposes. 

"5  2007.  Administrative  controls;  annual  re- 
ports 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
administrative  controls  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"(1)  To  Insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  be  placed  in  a  satis- 
factory Job  or  job  training  opportunity  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  assistance 
designed  to  enhance  his  employment  pros- 
pects substantially,  such  as  individual  Job 
development  or  employment  counseling  serv- 
ice. 

"(2)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  In  each  State  have 
cotnmltted  the  necessary  staff  to  insure  that 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried  out; 
and  to  arrange  for  necessary  corrective  action 
where  staff  resources  have  been  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  inadequate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  success  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  affiliated 
State  emplojrment  service  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
report  shall  include,  by  State,  the  number  of 
recently  discharged  or  released  eligible  veter- 
ans and  other  eligible  veterans  who  requested 
assistance  through  the  public  employment 
service  and,  of  these,  the  number  placed  in 
suitable  employment  or  Job  training  oppor- 
tunities or  who  were  otherwise  assisted,  with 
separate  reference  to  occupational  training 
under  appropriate  Federal  law.  The  report 
shall  also  include  any  determination  by  the 
Secretary  imder  section  2004  or  2005  of  this 
title  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
determination. 

"5  2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration 

"In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  keep  v^im  fully  advised  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  and  data  gathered  pursuant 
to  this  chapter  to  insure  maximum  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employ- 
ment placement  Service  for 
Veterans    

and  inserting 

"41.  Job  Counseling,  Training,  and 
Placement  Service  for  Vet- 
erans     2001'. 

(c)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  in  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"41.  Job  CounseUng  and  Employ- 
ment Placement  Service  for 
Veterans    2001" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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"41.  Job  Counseling,  Training,  and 
Placement  Service  for  Vet- 
erans    2001". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 

enactment  of  this  Act. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
DoMDJicK  V.  Daniels, 
James  O.  O'Hara, 
Adoustus  p.  Hawkins, 
William  D.  Ford, 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
James  H.  Schtuer, 
Llotd  Meeds, 
Phillip  Bubton, 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
William  Clat, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Rouse  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3867)  the  Employment 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  excora- 
panying  conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  new  text.  The  House  recedes  from 
IW  disagreement  to  the  Senate  bill  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

Except  for  minor  clarifying,  conforming 
proTlslons  this  statement  explains  the  action 
ol  the  managers  on  the  Part  oT  the  House. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment  set 
forth  statements  of  purpose  which  differed 
In  wording,  but  covered  essentially  the  same 
purposes.  The  Conference  agreement  con- 
tains the  House  version  with  the  addition  of 
two  items  from  the  statement  of  purpose  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  provided 
that  funds  not  otherwise  reserved  would  be 
ewmarked  among  the  principal  titles  of  the 
Act.  The  Senate  bill  earmarked  one-third  of 
the  funds  for  the  comprehensive  manpower 
Bervlces  title;  one-third  for  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  title;  and  one-third  for  the 
titles  for  special  work  and  training  programs 
and  special  Federal  responsibilities.  The 
House  Bill  earmarked  three-quarters  of  the 
funds  for  the  manpower,  upgrading,  and 
public  service  employment  titles,  with  a  pro- 
viso that  not  less  than  18.75  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  the  Act  be 
used  for  the  public  service  employment  pro- 
-am. The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  one-third  of  the  funds  shall  be  for  com- 
prehensive manpower  services  (title  I);  one- 
third  for  public  service  employment  (title 
ui);  and  one-third  for  occupational  upgrad- 
ing (title  II)  and  for  title  IV  (the  consoli- 
dated special  Federal  responsibilities  and 
programs  title) .  Under  the  Conference  agree- 
ment, as  under  the  Senate  bill  and  House 
amendment,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
"Misfer  25  percent  out  of  any  title  to  any 
other  titles,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  would  be  to  provide  a  minl- 
me^  °'  ^^  percent  for  public  service  employ. 

„,^*  ^"^ate  bill  contained  a  definition  of 
'0C81  service  company."  The  House  amend- 


ment contained  no  such  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  in  acting  upon  a  challenge 
to  a  prime  sponsor's  application  under  sec- 
tion 106(b)  may  not  be  delegated  outside 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  There  is  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  permits  such  a  delegation  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

The  House  amendment  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  delegate  his  authority  relating  to 
disapproval  of  prime  sponsorship  plans  un- 
der section  104(f)  only  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  restricted  such  decision  making  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  conference 
report  permits  such  delegation  only  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  acceptance 
of  health  services  by  trainees  shall  be  volvm- 
tary  and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eli- 
gibility for  benefits.  There  is  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  the  usual  labor 
standards  provision.  There  is  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  recipients  of 
welfare  benefits,  food  stamps,  and  surpliis 
commodities  be  considered  low-income  per- 
sons in  determining  eUgiblllty  for  participa- 
tion. There  was  no  comparable  House  provi- 
sion. The  House  recedes. 

A  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  by  both  bills.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  for  Presidential  appointment  of 
members.  Under  the  House  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  appoint  members. 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  organization  of 
community.  State,  and  regional  labor-man- 
agement-public  advisory  committees  where 
appropriate.  Under  the  Senate  blU,  the  Presi- 
dentially-appointed Committee  would  advise 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  HEW,  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO,  and  make  repKjrts  to  Congress 
and  the  President.  Also,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  Committee  to  have  Its  own  staff 
and  funds.  The  conference  agreement  re- 
tains the  House  provisions  with  respect  to 
regional.  State  and/or  community  labor- 
management-public  advisory  committees 
with  the  imderstandlng  that  client  groups 
would  be  fully  represented  on  such  commit- 
tees. The  Senate  provisions  with  respect  to 
Presidential  appointment,  reports  and  staff 
are  retained  in  the  Conference  agreement. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  use  available  services  or  facilities 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  through 
maximum  utilization  of  all  possible  resources 
in  education  institutions,  State,  Federal,  and 
local  agencies,  and  other  organizations  and 
facilities.  There  was  no  comparable  Senate 
provision.  House  provisions  authorizing  and 
directing  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  calling  for  the  maximum 
appropriate  utilization  of  existing  facilities 
are  retained  in  the  Conference  agreement. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  referral  of  persons 
seeking  work  to  suitable  emplojTnent  oppor- 
tunities. The  Senate  bill  required  "special 
consideration"  for  the  unemployed,  under- 
employed and  unskilled.  The  House  amend- 
ment was  silent  on  this  point.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  training  and 
manpower  services  to  all  unemployed  per- 
sons and  those  in  danger  of  becoming  un- 
employed. The  House  amendment  likewise 
provided  for  such  persons  other  than  those 
referred  to  suitable  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  Senate  bUl,  not  the  House 
amendment,  listed  as  eligible  for  training 
and  services,  i>ersoiis  eligible  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  House  amendment  mandated  train- 
ing and  services  only  for  those  public  em- 
ployees employed  under  Title  III  agreements. 


The  Senate  blU  did  not  contain  this  limi- 
tation. The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  for  training  and  related  man- 
power services  for  servicemen  who  were  re- 
cently separated  from  service  or  shortly  will 
be.  The  Senate  bill  also  specified  provisions 
for  employment  counseling,  placement  and 
related  services.  The  Senate  bUl  uses  the 
word  "maximum"  with  respect  to  the  above; 
the  House  amendment  uses  the  word  "ap- 
propriate." The  House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision making  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  related  activities 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  for  promoting  co- 
ordination of  State  and  local  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  for  making  certain  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress.  There  was  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill.  The  House  recedes. 
comfeerenstve  manpower  services 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment described  the  eligible  actlviUes  under 
a  comprehensive  manpower  program.  The 
House  amendment  directed  the  Secretary  to 
provide  the  listed  programs  and  services  to 
the  extent  they  are  needed  in  each  State 
and  local  area.  The  Senate  bill  simply  stated 
that  funds  under  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  these  purposes.  The  House  enumeration 
of  eligible  activities  is  longer  and  is  more 
inclusive.  The  Senate  recedes  with  slight 
modifications. 

In  the  Senate  bill,  a  city  or  a  county  serving 
a  substantial  part  of  a  labor  market  area,  or 
a  combination  of  units  of  local  general  gov- 
ernment serving  a  substantial  part  of  a  labor 
market  area,  with  a  population  of  76,000  or 
above  was  an  eligible  prime  sp>on£or.  In  the 
House  amendment,  the  population  base  re- 
quirement was  raised  to  100,000.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  retains  the  House  popula- 
tion requirement  with  respect  to  a  county  or 
a  combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment; the  Senate  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  a  city  Is  retained. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion permitting  a  tmlt  or  combination  of 
units  of  local  general  government  In  certain 
rural  areas  to  qualify  as  eligible  prime  spon- 
sors without  regard  to  the  population  re- 
quirements. There  was  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  representation 
of  family  planning  on  local  manpower  coun- 
cils. The  House  amendment  contained  no 
specific  references  to  family  planning.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  prime 
sponsorship  plan  set  forth  the  local  man- 
power councils'  plans  for  conducting  surveys 
and  analyses  of  manpower  needs.  The  House 
amendment  gave  this  function  to  the  prime 
sponsor,  not  the  council.  The  Senate  recedes. 
The  Senate  bill  called  for  the  council  to 
evaluate  program  effectiveness.  The  House 
amendment  gave  this  function  to  the  prime 
sponsor.  The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  mandated  a 
preference  for  local  prime  sponsors  where  a 
state  and  a  unit  or  combination  of  units  of 
local  general  government  submit  prime 
sponsorship  plans  for  the  same  geographi- 
cal area.  The  Senate  bill,  however,  exempts  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  which 
qualifies  as  a  prime  sponsor  by  reason  of 
being  the  largest  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment In  a  State.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  such  exemption.  The  conference 
agreement  retains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  applications 
for  assistance  under  this  title  must  provide 
assurances  that  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  heads  of  households.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comftarable  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  required  utilization  of  ex- 
isting services  and  facilities  wherever  feasi- 
ble. The  House  amendment  required  utlllza- 
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t  on  to  the  extent  appropriate.  Tbe  Senate 
I  ecedes. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  local 
[  rime  sponsor  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
r  Ian  which  integrates  the  services  under 
t  his  title  with  other  manpKJwer  activities 
f  jnded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  such  as 
■\  7agner-Peyser  Act  programs.  The  Senate  bill 
e  acoursiged  cooperative  arrangements  but 
c  id  not  bind  the  local  prime  sponsor  to 
ether  Department  of  Labor  programs.  The 
I  [ouse  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  granted  the  right  of  an  ap- 
l  eal  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
a  ay  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
c  immunity  action  agency  which  alleges  In 
a  written  statement,  with  supporting  evl- 
c  ence,  that  the  prime  sponsor  In  the  area 
s  !rved  by  that  community  action  agency 
c  r  unit  of  government  is  not  complying  with 
t  le  requirements  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
r  lust   make    a    prompt    decision    and   must 

V  ithhold  financial  assistance  relating  to  the 
r  latter  under  contention  until  he  malces  his 
d  ecision.  The  House  amendment  contained 
r  o  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  retains  a  modified  right  of  ap- 
p  eal  for  local  government,  but  deletes  all 
r  iferences  to  community  action  agencies. 

The  House  amendment  required  any  State 
s  sektng  assistance  under  this  Act  or  under 
t  le  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  submit  an  annual 
s  Latewlde  compreliensive  manpower  plan. 
The  plan  would,  among  other  things,  pro- 
%  ide  for  the  participation  of  State  agencies 
i  1  developing  and  implementing  the  man- 
f  ower  plans  of  local  prime  sponsors,  set 
f  srth  a  scheme  for  the  sharing  of  resources 
and  facilities  throughout  the  State  in  order 
t )  avoid  duplication,  contain  certain  eco- 
romic  information,  and  describe  how  pro- 
g  rams  funded  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 

V  ould  provide  coordinated  comprehensive 
manpower  assistance  to  eligible  individuals. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
f  rovlsion.    The    conference    agreement    pro- 

V  ides   for   the   submission   of   a   State   plan 

V  hich  sets  forth  certain  economic  data,  the 
ertent  to  which  programs  funded  under  the 

V  ragner-Peyser  Act  will  coordinate  with  pro- 
grams  funded  under  this  Act  in  areas  of 
£  tate  prime  sponsorship,  the  extent  to  which 
S  tate  manpower  agencies  will  assist  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  local 
p  rime  sponsor's  plans  upon  the  prime  spon- 
s  jr's  request,  and  such  other  technical  as- 
s  stance  as  they  will  make  available  to  prime 
s  >onsors. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  all  conferees 
t  lat  local  prime  sponsors  should  decide  who 
s  lall  provide  manpower  services  under  local 
plans.  Therefore.  It  was  agreed  that  no  pro- 
v  slon  of  section  109  should  be  construed  so 
a  i  to  permit  the  Secretary  or  the  Governor 
t )  mandate  who  shall  provide  services  in  a 
li  eal  plan  or  to  promulgate  guidelines  or 
r  igulatlons  creating  presumptive  deliverers 
o  r  local  manpower  ser^'ices. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
a  nendment  contained  general  proscriptions 
ajalnst  political  activities.  The  House 
a  uendment  stated,  additionally,  that  neither 
t  le  program,  the  funds,  nor  any  person  em- 
ployed  therein  may  engage  in  any  political 
a  :tivlty.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amend- 
c  lent  which  barred  such  political  activity 
"  n  contravention  of  chapter  15,  title  5, 
tnited  States  Code"  (the  "Hatch"  Act). 

The  Senate  bill  had  separate  geographl- 
c  il  allocation  formulas  for  the  manpower 
t  tie  and  the  public  service  employment  title 
vhereas  the  House  bill  provided  a  single  al- 
1(  cation  formula  for  manpower,  public  serv- 
1(6  employment,    and  upgrading  titles. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  geo- 
g  'aphlcal  allocation  formula  for  the  raan- 
p>wer  title  (which  formula  Is  also  made 
a  jplicable  to  the  upgrading  title)  and  a 
SI  iparate  location  formula  for  public  service 
e  nployment. 


The  conferees  made  the  following  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  manpower  allocation 
formula. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  apportioning 
75  percent  of  funds  among  States.  The  House 
bill  apportioned  70  percent.  The  conference 
agreement  accepts  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  apportioned  funds  among 
States  in  proportion  to  labor  force,  unemploy- 
ment, and  low-Income  persons.  The  House 
bUl  apportioned  funds  "in  an  equitable  man- 
ner, taking  into  consideration"  the  State's 
proportion  of  labor  force,  unemployment, 
lack  of  full-time  employment.  Insured  un- 
employed, average  weekly  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  population  aged  14- 
17,  and  low-income  persons,  demonstrated 
capacity  of  sponsors,  and  prior  allocations. 

The  conference  agreement  apportions 
funds  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  labor  force,  unemployment, 
and  low-income  persons. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Secretary's  cri- 
teria defining  low-Income  to  take  Into  ac- 
count regional  and  rural-urban  differences. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  a  minimum  alloca- 
tion under  title  I  of  $1,500,000  per  State  and 
$150,000  for  outlying  areas.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference agreement  Includes  this  minimum. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  an  allocation 
to  a  State  would  be  apportioned  among 
areas  within  that  State  so  that  not  less  than 
80  percent  thereof  will  be  apportioned  among 
such  areas  In  the  same  proportions  as  labor 
force,  unemployment,  and  low-income  per- 
sons. The  House  bill  apportioned  within- 
State  among  areas  in  .he  same  manner  as 
its  State-by-State  allocations. 

The  conference  agreement  essentially  fol- 
lows the  House  provisions  in  this  respect. 

The  House  bill  provided  that,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  appropriate,  funds  apportioned 
within  States  should  be  expended  through 
prime  sponsors. 

The  Senate  recedes  and  accepts  the  House 
provision  in  this  respect. 

Both  bills  permitted  use  of  5  percent  of 
funds  for  providing  Incentives  for  coopera- 
tion with  vocational  education.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  that  these  funds  may  be  used 
for  an  add-on  of  up  to  10  percent  of  appor- 
tionments which  an  area  would  otherwise 
have.  The  House  bill  provided  that  this 
add-on  may  go  up  to  20  percent.  The  Senate 
recedes  and  accepts  the  House  provision  In 
this  respect. 

Both  bills  permitted  use  of  5  percent  of 
funds  for  providing  Incentives  for  labor  mar- 
ket area  cooperation.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided that  these  funds  may  be  used  for  an 
add-on  of  up  to  10  percent  of  apportion- 
ments which  an  area  would  otherwise  have. 
The  House  bill  provided  that  this  add-on 
may  go  up  to  20  percent.  The  Senate  recedes 
and  accepts  the  House  provision  In  this 
respect. 

Both  Senate  and  House  bills  provided  staff 
and  administrative  funds  for  manpower  serv- 
ices councils  and  other  planning  and  evalua- 
tion activities  of  prime  sponsors.  The  Senate 
bill  provides  that  1  percent  of  title  I  (man- 
power) allocations  shall  be  reserved  for  such 
purposes  and  1  percent  of  public  service  em- 
ployment allocations  shall  bo  so  reserved.  The 
House  bill  reserved  1  percent  of  overall  allo- 
cation. The  conference  agreement  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

OCCUPATIONAL    UPGRADING 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  sepa- 
rate title  establishing  a  program  for  occupa- 
tional upgrading.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
provisions  relating  to  this  subject  in  Title 
III,  but  they  were  dealt  with  in  considerably 
less  detailed  manner.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 

The  Senate  bill  included  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  such  as  community 


action  agencies  and  local  service  companies 
as  eligible  applicants  for  the  public  service 
employment  program  while  the  House  bill 
limited  applicants  to  prime  sponsors  under 
Title  I  and  other  public  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. The  Conference  agreement  contains 
essentially  the  House  provision  with  the 
modification  that  nonprofit  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  local  service  companies,  Indian 
tribes,  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions approved  by  the  appropriate  prime 
sponsor  will  be  eligible  applicants. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  special  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  public  serv- 
ice employment:  $750,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  $1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  1972,  $1,250,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1973,  and  $1,500,000,000  for 
fiscal  1974.  The  Hotise  bill  did  not  have  a  spe- 
cial authorization.  The  Conference  agree- 
ment provides  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions especially  for  public  service  employ, 
ment  of  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  1971,  $400,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1972,  $600,000,000  for  fiscal 
1973,  and  $800,000,000  for  fiscal  1974. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  separate  allo- 
cation for  the  public  service  employment 
title,  while  the  House  bill  had  no  State-by- 
State  or  area-by-area  allocation.  The  House 
bill  required  that  18.75  percent  of  all  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Act  be  reserved  for 
public  service  employment  programs.  The 
Conference  agreement  provides  for  appor- 
tioning public  service  employment  funds 
among  the  States,  and  within  each  State  in 
an  equitable  manner,  taking  into  considera- 
tion unemployment  and  the  number  of  low- 
income  persons  (with  a  minimum  of  not  less 
than  $1,500,000  per  State  or  $150,000  for  out- 
lying  areas). 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  use  unexpended  and  discretionary  funds 
to  provide  special  public  service  employment 
assistance  to  areas  designated  as  major  dis- 
aster areas.  There  was  no  comparable  House 
provision.  The  conference  agreement  con- 
tains this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  required  applications  for 
a  public  service  employment  program  to 
contain  provisions  for  employment,  related 
training  and  manpower  services,  and  sup- 
portive services.  The  House  bill  required 
linkages  with  manpower  and  upgrading  pro- 
grams. The  conference  agreement  provides 
for  training  and  manpower  services  related 
to  the  public  service  Job,  allowing  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  under  the  title  to 
be  used  for  such  purpose.  The  House  provi- 
sions for  linkages  with  upgrading  and  other 
manpower  programs  are  also  contained  in 
the  conference  agreement. 

The  House  bill  provided  that,  where  a  la- 
bor organization  represents  employees  who 
are  engaged  In  similar  work  In  the  same  la- 
bor market  areas,  such  organization  shall 
be  notified  prior  to  entering  Into  an  agree- 
ment under  the  title. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  such  labor 
organization  be  notified  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
when  an  application  Is  being  developed,  the 
labor  organization  shall  be  notified  and  af- 
forded a  reasonable  time  to  make  comments 
to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secret? ry. 

The  conferees  anticipate  that  the  appli- 
cant will  consult  with  the  organization  deny- 
ing the  development  of  the  application. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  review  of 
each  public  service  Jobholder's  situation  and 
if  there  were  not  sufficient  prospects  for 
advancement  or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment, efforts  to  locate  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  providing  such  prospects 
were  required.  The  House  bill  prpvided  that 
objectives  must  be  set  for  moving  people 
out  of  public  service  Jobs  and  required  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  funding  to  a  prime  spon- 
sor for  failing  to  meet  such  objectives,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determined  the  failure 
to  be  due  to  factors  beyond  applicant's  con- 
trol. The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
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an  annual  review  of  the  status  of  each  peo- 
ple employed  In  a  public  service  Job.  If  such 
person's  current  employment  situation  does 
not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advance- 
ment or  suitable  continued  employment,  the 
participant  must  be  assisted  In  securing 
an  appropriate  Job  or  training  oppwrtunity. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  persons  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  manp)ower  training  programs  for 
whom  employment  opportunities  would  not 
be  otherwise  immediately  available.  The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  that  the  applica- 
tion from  the  program  spwnsor  shall  contain 
assurances  that  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  such  persons.  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  conferees  that  In  this  context,  the  phrase 
"otherwise  unavailable"  shall  mean  not 
available  within  the  community  where  the 
person  to  be  assisted  was  or  would  be  nor- 
mally be  employed. 

SPECIAL   MANPOWER   PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill,  title  III,  contained  au- 
thorization for  a  number  of  manpower  ac- 
tivities similar  to  those  conducted  under 
present  law,  and  re-authorized  under  title  I 
of  both  bills.  These  Included  New  Careers, 
Mainstream,  OIC,  Op>eration  SER,  programs 
In  correctional  institutions,  and  others.  New 
activities  included  In  this  title  were  Com- 
munity Environment  Services,  and  Manage- 
ment Training.  This  title  of  the  Senate  bill, 
like  section  103(b)(2)  of  both  the  Senate 
bill,  and  the  House  amendment,  p>rovided 
for  funding  by  the  Secretary  directly  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  The  Senate  lan- 
guage gave  added  emphasis  and  prominence 
to  these  activities. 

The  conference  agreement  redesignates 
the  Senate  bill  title  III  programs  as  part  A 
of  title  IV.  It  makes  no  specific  reservation 
of  funds  for  IV-B  programs,  which  are  to 
be  funded  out  of  the  whole  amount  set  aside 
for  titles  II  and  IV.  But  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  share  the  Senate's 
wish  to  highlight  existing  activities  and  to 
emphasize  the  Secretary's  right  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  applicants  other  than  prime 
sponsors. 

Youth  Corps  authority,  generally  similar 
to  present  law,  was  Included  In  the  Senate's 
title  in.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  concurred  In  the  Senate  language  mak- 
ing It  Part  D  Of  title  IV.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  another  Senate  provi- 
sion authorizing  appropriations  for  summer 
youth  programs  outside  of  the  authorizations 
otherwise  covered  In  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  detailed  ref>e- 
tlton  of  existing  law  covering  the  Job  Corps, 
making  two  substantive  changes,  a  small  in- 
crease In  the  maximum  personal  monetary  al- 
lowance and  deletion  of  a  requirement  that 
conservation  centers  be  run  bv  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Interior.  The  House 
amendment  merely  moved  the  Job  Corps  lan- 
guage, by  reference,  from  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  this  Act.  The  House  re- 
cedes on  the  allowances;  the  Senate  recedes 
on  the  conservation  center  management. 

MANPOWER   PROGRAMS   FOR   INDIANS,    BILINGUAL, 
MIGRANT,    AND    OLDER    WORKERS 

The  Senate  bill.  In  title  V,  created  special 
manpower  programs  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  Indians,  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
Th.m  ■  Pf =°'is  of  limited  English-speaking 
amilty  and  older  persons.  The  title  contained 
statements  of  policy  and  purpose  for  each 
nZ^  ,^''°iJP'  ^"^  Included  various  organlza- 
Sionf*^""^  ^°''^'  """^^  ^®°"*'  program 

The  conference  agreement  on  title  V  Is 
M^KoV^'u'^  ^^^  provisions  found  in  the  Sen- 
mente  ^"^  several  slgnlflcant  amend- 

an^ffl5„^°f.^  '^°***^^  ^'■°™  ^ts  proposal  for 
an  ?S,  °^^^l^i^  Manpower  Programs  and 
worl^  j^  °^  ^'^'■^*  ^°^  Seasonal  Parm- 
w™^'^^''^'"'  ^"^^  *  H°»se  proposal  is 
adopted  in  lieu,  directing  the  Secretary  to 


designate  full-time  staff  personnel  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  each  of  the  title 
V  programs.  The  agreement  urges  the  Secre- 
tary to  assign  to  these  programs  personnel 
who  are  experienced  in  the  problems  and  pro- 
grams affecting  the  groups  covered. 

Further  modifications  to  the  Senate  pro- 
posal are  adopted  to  enable  title  V  advisory 
councils  to  report  directly  to  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  Secretary,  as  was  a 
House  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers'  Council 
to  Increase  the  number  of  farmwork  members 
to  6,  and  to  provide  for  2  farmer,  2  state  of- 
ficials, and  2  "exi)ert"  members. 

In  part  D  of  title  V,  dealing  with  older 
persons,  specific  Senate  provisions  author- 
izing such  activities  as  training  persons  to 
train  older  workers,  special  programs  to  assist 
older  workers  affected  by  mass  lay-offs,  and 
special  studies  of  artificial  Job  barriers  facing 
older  persons  are  omitted  from  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
believe  it  was  not  the  sense  of  the  confer- 
ence that  such  undertakings  are  not  author- 
ized, but  merely  that  they  are  not  singled 
out  for  Inclusion  In  the  legislation. 

Part  D  contains  a  Senate  provision  calling 
for  a  study,  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
of  opportunities  for  part-time  employment 
In  the  Federal  service  for  older  persons.  The 
conference  substitute  adds  language  to  this 
part  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
duction of  full-time  employment  through 
studies  to  be  conducted  hereunder. 

The  conference  accepts  a  further  House 
provision  to  have  the  Comptroller-General, 
rather  than  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
conduct  this  study  of  civU  service  practices! 

The  conference  agreement  accepts,  a  fur- 
ther provision  calling  for  special  sections  In 
the  annual  Manpower  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, covering  achievements  under  each  of 
the  parts  of  title  V.  In  the  first  two  reports 
to  be  filed  under  this  Act,  special  studies  of 
means  of  maximizing  employabillty  and  em- 
ployment under  Federal  manpower  programs 
are  to  be  IncJuded  In  these  sections. 

EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT    ASSISTANCE 

■ntle  VI  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  an 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Program. 
Appropriation  of  special  funds  was  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  for  un- 
employment and  training  activities  In  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  Funds  appropriated 
would  be  available  for  deposit  in  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Assistance  Fund  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  as  a  revolving  fvmd 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
assistance.  Two  Hundred  Million  Dollars 
would  be  available  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  rate  (seasonally  adjusted) 
of  national  unemployment  equals  or  exceeds 
4 '/a  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months. 
An  additional  $200,000,000  would  be  avail- 
able when  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  of  national  em- 
ployment equals  or  exceeds  5  per  centum  for 
three  consecutive  months.  Under  the  Senate 
provision  funds  would  be  apportioned  among 
areas  of  high  unemployment  throughout  the 
Nation  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  such  funds  would  be  ap- 
portioned In  proportion  to  the  extent  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  4.5  or  6 
percent  as  the  case  may  be,  In  such  area. 
The  Conference  agreement  contains  these 
provisions. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Both  the  House  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  GEO  manpower  research 
and  development  authority.  The  Senate  bill 
Sf)ecified  that  such  programs  shall  Include  a 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  tuition 
voucher  arrangements  for  manpower  train- 
ing with  public  or  private  agencies,  with  a 
report  to  Congress.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  Includes  this  provision. 


The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  part  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  effective 
July  1,  1971.  under  which  the  Commissioner 
of  EducaUon,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
concurrence,  would  enter  into  arrangements 
with  State  educaUonal  agencies  for  occupja- 
tlonal  training  through  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions.  An  authortzaUon 
for  fiscal  year  1972  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  was  provided.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  Includes  this  provision. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  of  HEW  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  20,  1972.  on  the  extent  to 
which  community  colleges,  area  vocational 
and  technical  schools,  and  orther  vocational 
educational  agencies  and  Institutions  are 
being  utilized  In  carrying  out  manp>ower 
training  programs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  EducaUon  to  report  to 
Congress  by  January  20,  1972,  on  the  extent 
to  whl<*  vocational  orientation,  preparation, 
and  education  are  being  Incorpwrated  In 
r^ular  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  and  curricula  and  on  any  needed 
legislaUon  to  facilitate  an  appropriate  blend 
of  vocational  and  academic  education.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

James  G.  O'Haha, 

Augustus  F.   Hawkins, 

William  D.  Ford, 

William  D.  Hathaway. 

James  H.  Scheuer, 

Lloyd  Meeds. 

Phillip  Burton, 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 

William  Clay, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETjARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  MAKE  DISPOSITION 
OF  GEOTHERMAL  STEAM  AND  AS- 
SOCIATED GEOTHERMAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consneut  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  363)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam 
and  associated  geothermal  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments  there- 
to, and  consider  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "Septem- 
ber 7.  1965.".  and  Insert  •'April  4,  1962,". 

Page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "September  7, 
1965.".  and  insert  "April  4,  1962,". 

Page  4.  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "Septem- 
ber 7,  1965.".  and  Insert  "April  4.  1962.". 

Page  4.  strike  out  lines  17  through  23,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert: 

"(d)  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
vert mineral  leases,  permits,  applications 
therefor,  or  mining  claims  for  more  than 
four  geothermal  leases:  and" 

Page  5,  after  line  10,  insert : 

"(f)  with  respect  to  lands  within  any 
known  geothermal  resources  area  and  which 
are  subject  to  a  right  to  conversion  to  a 
geothermal  lease,  such  lands  shall  be  leased 
by  competitive  bidding:  Provided.  That,  the 
competitive  geothermal  lease  shall  be  issued 
to  the  person  owning  the  right  to  conver- 
sion to  a  geothermal  lease  if  he  makes  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest 
bona  fide  bid  for  the  competitive  geothermal 
lease,  plus  the  rental  for  the  first  year, 
within  ten  days  after  he  receives  written 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the  amount  of 
the  highest  bid." 
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Page  5,  strike  out  lines  12  through  16,  In- 
c  uslve.  and  Insert: 

'•(a)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  10  per 
c  intum  of  the  amount  or  value  of  steam,  or 
aiy  other  form  of  heat  or  energy  derived 
fi  om  production  under  the  lease  and  sold 
o'  utilized  by  the  leasee;" 

Page  13.  line  1,  after  "byproducts,"  Insert 
"  ncludlng  commercially  demlnerallzed 
w  ftter  for  beneficial  uses  In  accordance  with 
a  )pllcable  State  water  laws,". 

Page  19,  line  19,  after  "ai."  Insert  "(a)". 

Page  20.  line  7,  strike  out  "area",  and  in- 
3  irt   "area;  and". 

Page  20,  after  line  7.  insert: 

"(b)  Geothermal  resources  In  lands  the 
s  irface  of  which  has  passed  from  Federal 
ownership  but  In  which  the  minerals  have 
b»n  reserved  to  the  United  States  shall 
DDt  be  developed  or  produced  except  under 
g  sothermal  leases  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
t  lat  such  development  Is  Imminent,  or  that 
production   from   a   well    heretofore   drilled 

0  a  such  lands  Is  imminent.,  he  shall  so  re- 
pjrt  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  At- 
t  >mey  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
t )  Institute  an  appropriate  proceeding  in 
1 10  United  States  district  court  of  the  dls- 
t  let  In  which  such  lands  are  located,  to 
c  ulet  the  title  of  the  United  States  In  such 
resources,  and  If  the  court  determines  that 
t  le  reservation  of  minerals  to  the  United 
States  In  the  lands  Involved  Included  the 
g  "othermal  resources,  to  enjoin  their  pro- 
d  action  otherwise  than  under  the  terms  of 
tils  Act:  Provided,  That  upon  an  authorita- 
t  ve  Judicial  determination  that  Federal 
n  Jneral  reservation  does  not  Include  geo- 
t  lermal  steam  and  assoclaed  geothermal  re- 
B  )urce8  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

1  iterlor  to  report  and  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
e  ral  to  Institute  proceedings,  as  hereinbefore 
?  >t  forth,  shall  cease." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
cbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  want 
to  object — I  take  this  time  for  the  pur- 
!  ose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
1  oma  to  explain  the  import  of  the  mo- 
tion that  he  has  made,  and  I  also  un- 
c  erstand  that  he  will  offer  an  amend- 
I  lent  that  will  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
mg  the  royalty  provided  by  the  bill  for 
( eothermal  steam  from  a  range  of  5  to 
:  5  percent  to  a  range  of  10  to  15  per- 
(  ent,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
(xplain  the  nature  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
I  ;entleman  from  California  has  substan- 
ially  stated  the  situation.  However,  a 
'i'ord  of  explanation  regarding  the  mo- 
ion  Just  offered  and  some  brief  back- 
,  ;round  on  S.  368  appears  to  be  in  order. 
S.  368,  which  provides  for  the  disposal 
I  »f  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
hermal   resources,  was  passed  by   the 
;  Senate  September  16,  1970.  On  October 
I    it   passed   the   House   with  some   10 
imendments.  These  were: 

(1)  strike  out  "September  7,  1965,"  and 
nsert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  4.  1962," 

(2)  Strike  out  "September  7,  1965,"  and 
nsert  In  lieu  thereof  "AprU  4,  1962," 

(3)  Strike  out  "September  7,  1965,"  and 
nsert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  4,  1962." 

(4)  Strike  out  aU  of  subsection  (d)  and 
nsert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
cert mineral  leases,  permits,  applications 
iherefor,  or  mining  claims  for  more  than 
;our  geothermal  leases;  and" 


(5)  Insert  a  new  subsection  (f )  as  follows: 
"(f)   with    respect    to    lands    within    any 

known  geothermal  resources  area  and  which 
are  subject  to  a  right  to  conversion  to  a  geo- 
thermal lease,  such  lands  shall  be  leased  by 
competitive  bidding:  Provided,  That,  the 
competitive  geothermal  lease  shall  be  issued 
to  the  person  owning  the  right  to  conversion 
to  a  geothermal  lease  if  he  makes  payment 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  bona  fide 
bid  for  the  competitive  geothermal  lease, 
plus  the  rental  for  the  fiscal  year,  v'lthin  ten 
days  after  he  receives  written  noilce  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  amovmt  of  the  highest 
bid." 

(6)  Strike  out  aU  of  subsection  (a)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  or  value  of  steam,  or 
any  other  form  of  heat  or  energy  derived 
from  production  under  the  lease  and  sold  or 
utilized  by  the  lessee; " 

(7)  After  "byproducts,"  Insert  "Including 
commercially  demlnerallzed  water  for  bene- 
ficial uses  In  accordance  with  applicable 
State  water  laws," 

(8)  After  "Sec.  21."  Insert  "(a)". 

(9)  Strike  out  "area."  and  Insert  "area; 
and" 

(10)  Insert  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Geothermal  resources  in  lands  the  sur- 
face of  which  has  passed  from  Federal  own- 
ership but  in  which  the  minerals  have  been 
reserved  to  the  United  States  shall  not  be  de- 
veloped or  produced  except  under  geothermal 
leases  made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  devel- 
opment is  imminent,  or  that  production  from 
a  well  heretofore  drilled  on  such  lands  is  im- 
minent, he  shall  so  report  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  institute  an  appropriate 
proceeding  in  the  U.S.  district  court  of  the 
district  In  which  such  lands  are  located,  to 
quiet  the  title  of  the  United  States  In  such 
resources,  and  If  tht  -xjurt  determines  that 
the  reservation  of  minerals  to  the  United 
States  In  the  lands  involved  Included  the 
geothermal  resources,  to  enjoin  their  pro- 
duction otherwise  than  under  the  terms  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  upon  an  authorlza- 
tlve  Judicial  determination  that  Federal  min- 
eral reservation  does  not  Include  geothermal 
steam  and  associated  geothermal  resources 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
report  and  of  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
stitute proceedings,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
shall  cease." 

On  December  4  the  Senate  concurred 
in  House  amendments  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and 
10.  It  concurred  in  amendment  No.  4  with 
an  amendment  which  struck  out  the 
work  "four  geothermal  leases"  and  In- 
serted "10,240  acres".  The  Senate  also 
concurred  in  House  amendment  No.  5 
uith  an  amendment  that  deleted  the 
words  "ten  days"  and  inserted  "thirty 
days".  Finally,  the  Senate  disagreed  to 
House  amendinents  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  6. 

The  motion  that  has  just  been  offered 
recommends  that  the  House  accept  the 
Senate  amendments  with  an  amendment 
to  the  section  establishing  the  royalty 
rate.  The  House  amendment  of  October  5 
established  the  royalty  rate  at  "not  less 
than  10  per  centum."  The  Senate,  In  its 
action  of  December  4  rejected  this  and 
Insisted  upon  its  language  which  estab- 
lished "a  royalty  of  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  or  more  than  15  per  centum.". 

The  present  motion  would  accept  the 
Senate  language  but  establish  the  min- 
imum royalty  as  10  per  centum,  as  rec- 
ommended previously  by  the  House,  and 
accept  the  maximum  of  15  per  centum  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  favorable 
House  consideration  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportimity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson)  for  their  action  on  this  bill. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  put  to  use 
this  valuable  asset  of  geothermal  steam 
which  has  been  escaping  and  Uncle  Sara 
has  received  absolutely  nothing  from  it. 
Because  of  the  dedicated  work  of  these 
two  men  we  are  today  in  the  pasition  I 
believe,  to  at  last  accomplish  a  tremen- 
dous step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 

EDMONDSON)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFEEED    BY    MR.    EOMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  amendments  1,  2,  and  3  and 
that  the  House  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  amendments  4  and  5. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
SON)  is  recognized  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
stantially the  amendments  that  are  In- 
volved affect  the  date  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable for  this  grandfather  clause  un- 
der this  bill  and  put  a  time  to  file  claim- 
ing the  rights  under  the  grandfather 
clause. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  And  the  acreage  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  precisely  un- 
der consideration  and  respecting  the 
royalties  in  particular? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  9  years  ago,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  liave 
enabled  the  United  States  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  vast  geothermal  steam  re- 
sources in  its  Western  States.  This 
steam,  which  has  been  uselessly  puffed 
into  the  atmosphere  for  hundreds  of 
years,  is  a  valuable  resource  which  I  felt 
should  be  put  to  use. 

But  that  was  1962 — when  the  United 
States  still  had  more  than  enough  elec- 
trical capacity.  Brownouts  and  blackouts 
were  unheard  of,  and  words  like  "en- 
vironment' and  "ecology"  were  little 
used  and  less  understood. 

Consequently,  that  bill  died  a  natural 
death  hi  committee,  and  a  similar  fate 
awaited  other  measures  in  subsequent 
Congresses.  By  1965,  Congress  actually 
passed  a  geothermal  steam  bill  only  to 
have  it  pocket  vetoed  by  President  John- 
son because  he  was  under  a  questionable 
apprehension  that  it  was  a  "giveaway"  to 
private  developers. 
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The  91st  Congress  is  again  in  the  proc- 
ess of  passing  a  geothermal  steam  bill, 
and  indications  are  that  President  Nixon 
will  sign  it.  It  is  not  a  Federal  giveaway. 
It  will  produce  new  revenue  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  The  amendment  before  us 
possibly  enhances  this  expectation.  The 
bill  wlU  produce  new  quantities  of  sorely 
needed  electrical  power.  And  it  will  pro- 
duce that  power  without  harming  the  en- 
vironment. I  urged  acceptance  of  the 
bill  as  amended. 

The  sudden  interest  in  geothermal 
energy  in  the  last  couple  of  years  can  be 
attributed  to  the  growing  public  concern 
over  environmental  pollution,  and  the 
impending  national  electrical  power 
shortage.  Geothermal  energy  may  indeed 
be  the  "cleanest"  way  to  produce  electric 
power  since  it  involves  neither  air  pollu- 
tion, thermal  pollution  or  releases  of 
radioactivity.  Nature  provides  the  fuel 
from  deep  within  the  earth's  crust,  and 
experts  believe  that  a  geothermal  field 
will  last  at  least  40  years,  with  some 
arguing  that  it  could  theoretically  last 
forever. 

Geothermal  steam  is  not  a  panacea  for 
the  Nation's  electrical  power  crisis,  but 
It  will  help.  It  will  take  years  of  explora- 
tion and  research  before  meaningful 
quantities  of  power  are  produced.  Even 
then,  geothermal  steam  may  not  always 
be  competitive  with  other  advanced  tech- 
nologies— nuclear  power,  for  example. 
Steam  from  a  nuclear  plant  emerges  at 
high  pressures  and  high  temperatures, 
ideal  for  very  large  sizes.  Geothermal 
steam,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  out  of 
the  ground  at  relatively  low  pressures 
and  temperatures.  As  a  result,  geother- 
mal powerplants  may  be  restricted  to 
smaller  sizes  or  employed  as  peaking 
units. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  we 
are  finally  going  to  find  out.  The  United 
States  may  be  the  most  backward  na- 
tion in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  de- 
veloping domestic  geothermal  resources. 
The  problem  has  been  a  specific  incentive 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  known 
geothermal  lands  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  date,  there  has 
been  no  legislative  mechanism  to  permit 
development  of  thL<!  resource. 

The  Interior  Department  estimates 
that  at  least  1,350,000  acres  of  land, 
mostly  in  the  11  Western  States,  have 
demonstrated  geothermal  potential. 
Some  areas  are  hotter  than  others  and 
will  make  better  geothermal  sites,  but 
most  of  the  area  still  requires  detailed 
geothermal  mapping. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  newly  en- 
acted Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  enter  hito  leasing  arrangements  with 
private  organizations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  resources.  The 
leases  all  will  be  subject  to  competitive 
Blading  and  will  result  in  a  small  but 
Potentialy  significant  source  of  new  Fed- 
eral revenue.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  a  royalty  on  the  value 
01  the  steam  or  any  other  form  of  heat 
or  energy  produced. 

w.^®  companies  who  wUl  be  doing  the 
Wdding  on  the  leases  hope  to  produce 
««am  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power,  but  utilization  of  the  geothermal 


brine  for  distillation  of  fresh  water  may 
be  an  added  bonus. 

Since  only  20  percent  of  the  brine  is 
converted  to  steam  in  a  geothermal  well, 
the  remaining  80  percent  is  not  usable  to 
electrical  production.  There  is  sufficient 
heat  in  the  remaining  brine,  however,  to 
distill  off  much  of  the  water.  Estimates 
of  distilled  water  costs  have  been  as  low 
as  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons  as  a  by- 
product of  electrical  generation. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  prom- 
ising geothermal  areas  in  the  United 
States  is  California's  Imperial  Valley, 
where  Prof.  Robert  Rex  and  a  team  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside 
have  made  extensive  studies.  Rex  esti- 
mates that  as  much  as  10  to  15  million 
acre-feet  of  distilled  water  and  20,000  to 
30,000  megawatts  of  electric  power  can 
be  produced  from  the  geothermal  re- 
sources of  that  area  alone.  The  average 
cost  of  the  energy  would  be  about  2  cents 
per  million  B.t.u.'s,  a  very  attractive 
price. 

Many  countries  are  well  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  geothermal  research 
and  development,  particularly  Mexico, 
Italy,  Iceland,  and  New  Zealand,  This  is 
despite  the  fact  that  several  areas  in  this 
country  have  been  routinely  employing 
geothermal  steam  for  years.  This  is  be- 
cause the  United  States,  unlike  other 
nations,  has  always  had  virtually  limit- 
less guaranties  of  cheap  electricity.  Now 
that  is  changing. 

As  early  as  1890,  homes  and  businesses 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  have  been  heated  with 
geothermal  steam.  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg., 
has  been  doing  the  same  since  1930.  The 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  in  northern 
California  produces  82,000  kilowatts  of 
geothermal  electricity  at  the  Geysers, 
an  area  north  of  San  Francisco,  and 
plans  to  increase  the  power  to  220,000 
kilowatts  by  1972. 

Soon,  perhaps  in  5  years,  other  areas 
of  the  United  States  may  be  receiving 
electricity  and  fresh  water  produced  from 
geothermal  energy.  Both  will  be  cheap 
and  clean.  But  before  then,  a  large  store 
of  fimdamental  scientific  knowledge  will 
have  to  be  gathered.  The  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  opens  the  door.  The  United 
States  is  finally  in  a  position  to  utilize 
this  valuable  natural  resource  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  the  Government, 
and  the  environment. 

Had  we  done  so  8  or  9  years  ago,  we 
might  have  avoided  many  of  ttie  en- 
vironmental and  supply  problems  that 
face  us  today.  But,  at  least  it  Is  better 
late  than  never. 

I  am  fairly  certain  that  at  some  later 
time  we  will  have  to  amend  this  legisla- 
tion to  permit  a  lower  minimum  royalty 
than  that  specified  in  the  legislation  as 
amended.  There  is  a  lot  of  economic  dif- 
ference between  dirty  steam  and  clean 
steam.  Dirty  steam  from  geothermal 
sources  rapidly  clogs  up  the  pipes 
through  which  it  is  brought  to  earth.  It 
pits  and  otherwise  erodes  and  corrodes 
metals  coming  into  contact  with  it. 
Dirty  steam  deposits  its  solids  almost 
anyplace,  which  further  complicates  op- 
eration and  maintenance  efficiency.  And, 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  its  leftover 
brine  is  proportioned  to  its  impurity. 

There  are  probably  a  lot  of  areas 
where  the  economics  of  geothermal 
steam  production  with  very  dirty  steam 


are  submarginal  at  a  10-percent  royalty 
rate.  Yet.  marginal  at  5  percent  and  it 
would  ease  our  electricity  shortage  to  use 
it  and  even  tie  in  with  It  brine  desalina- 
tion for  municipal  and  industrial  water. 
These  are  possibilities  to  which  we  must 
be  alert  as  to  the  desirability  of  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation. 

On  a  happier  note  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  couple  of  possibihties  for  profits 
from  geothermal  heat  that  are  seldom 
thought  of. 

Geothermal  clean  steam  comes  from 
geothermal  areas  where  nature  has  al- 
lowed water  to  get  beneath  the  ground 
and  be  heated  up.  Where  there  is  a  large 
supply  of  such  water  which  replenishes 
itself  so  that  the  steam  supply  does  not 
become  depleted,  we  have  a  producible 
geothermal  field. 

The  Imperial  Valley  area  I  mentioned 
is  unique  in  that  it  does  not  contain  a 
replenishable  supply  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  current  geological  theory,  but  the 
supply  that  exists  there  is  enormous  and 
overlays  an  area  of  interior  earth 
magma  which  Is  unusually  close  to  the 
surface.  The  huge  amounts  of  electrical 
energy  that  might  be  generated  from  this 
area  and  the  vast  quantities  of  fresh 
water  that  might  be  desalted  from  it 
could  be  a  bonanza  lasting  for  as  long 
as  a  century. 

Fiu-ther,  the  geologic  formations  in- 
volved subject  themselves  to  ready  rein- 
jecting beneath  Imperial  Valley  of  the 
imusable  brines  remaining  after  power 
production  smd  water  purification.  These 
must  be  gotten  rid  of  and  are  a  nuisance 
anjrwhere  we  engage  in  geothermal  steam 
production. 

The  other  exciting  possibility  with  re- 
spect to  geothermal  energy  has  to  do  with 
the  vast  areas  of  the  earth  below  the  sur- 
face where  there  is  pfenty  of  heat  but 
no  natural  water  to  act  as  a  vehicle  to 
carry  it  to  the  surface.  It  is  possible  we 
may  someday  develop  a  technology  to 
drill  into  these  areas,  inject  them  with 
fluids  and  let  the  heat  be  brought  to  the 
surface  for  uses  similar  to  those  of  natu- 
rally occurring  geothermal  steam.  For 
every  acre  of  land  beneath  which  geo- 
thermal steam  is  found  naturally,  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  hot,  dry  subsurface.  The  possibihties 
here  are  staggering  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
present  capability  of  our  technology. 

Those  who  thought  there  is  Uttle  new 
to  be  found  on  or  under  the  earth  are 
likely  to  be  surprised  again  and  again  by 
what  we  will  be  able  to  enhance  our 
planet  and  the  lot  of  people  who  populate 
it.  The  new  geothermal  energy  from  the 
earth  is  quite  likely  to  rival  or  even  ex- 
ceed that  which  we  learned  earlier  to  un- 
lock from  the  atom.  I  both  recommend 
and  hope  for  the  quick  enactment  of  the 
legislation  before  us.  It  is  good,  it  is  fair. 
It  should  offer  a  fairly  good  incentive  for 
American  enterprise  to  pursue  these  op- 
portunities beneath  the  earth.  If  short- 
sighted persons  seek  to  veto  or  otherwise 
to  thwart  this  legislation  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  they  will  be  doing  the  Nation 
a  grave  disservice. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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ikr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

mt  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 

my  support  for  this  legislation  and 

my  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

■s     in     advancing     this     legislation 

,xJ)ugh  to  fruition. 

(Jeothermal  energy  has  the  potential 
resolving  many  of  our  crucial  power 
ply  problems.  For  a  number  of  years, 
development  of  this  natural  resource 
been  underway  in  my  congressional 
district. 
( Conservation  and  utilization  of  this  re- 
•ce  can  have  a  significant  impact  on 
power  needs  of  the  future,  with  the 
of  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
i».^L^.  to  acquire  the  necessary  venture 
1  lital  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
ral  Government's  position  on  royal- 
,  the  grandfather  clause,  and  so  forth, 
it  relates  to  the  Federal  lands  con- 
3US  to  private  lands  where  drilling 
utiUzation  of  the  geothermal  energy 
^  taking  place. 
Vith  the  passage  o:  this  legislation,  I 
ue  Leve   the   public    and   private   sector 
or  anizations  interested  in  advancmg  the 
;>  of  this  badly  needed  resource,  can 
(ive  toward  estabUshing  policies,  pro- 
ting  prospectus  information,  and  ex- 
ng  the  total  inventory  of  informa- 
thus  permitting  more  comprehen- 
fiscal  and  consumer  planning  in  the 
mai  power  and  energy  field. 
This  resource  can  provide  the  required 
needed  to  produce  power  with  no 
lov'  effect  on  the  environment.  This 
eaislation  sets  in  motion  wise  use  of  con- 
e  vation  at  its  best.  I  want  to  commend 
chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
ee  for  helping  to  finaUze  action  on 
bill  While  the  legi^-lation  leaves  some 
„..e^  to  be  desi.ed  in  the  way  of  pro- 
.  'tion  for  the  eariy  pioneers  in  the  geo- 
iial  energy  field.  I  believe  it  is  the 
possible  compromise  under  the  cir- 
^i,»5tanccs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
motion   offered  by  the   gentleman 
...  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EDMONDSON 

.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Edmondson  moves  that  the  House  re- 

from  Its  amendment  No.  6  and  offers  a 

.aer  amendment   as  follows:    In  section 

)   of  the  bin  strike  out  "5  per  centum" 

Insert  "10  per  centum". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
L  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
ich  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
tions  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inimous   consent    that    all    Members 
live  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  connection  with 
llTe  matter  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (S.  3479 »  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  ameiided, 
pro\iding  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  "That  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  330).  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  'for  fiscal  year  1969, 
$5,000,000  in  addition  to  the  s\ims  hereto- 
fore appropriated,  for  fiscal  year  1970.  $50,- 
000,000  and  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $60.000.000' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971.  1972.  1973. 
1974,  and  1975,  $60,000,000  ." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  do  take  this  time  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  if  he  will  explain 
the  amendment:  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  Septem- 
ber 14,  1970,  the  House  passed  S.  3479 
amended,  in  lieu  of  H.R.  15978.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

The  bill,  S.  3479.  as  it  passed  the  House 
provided  a  5-year  authorization  of  $60 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  On  Septem- 
ber 29.  1970,  the  other  body  concurred  in 
the  House  amendment,  with  an  amend- 
ment, deleting  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  making  the 
legislation  a  3-year  rather  than  a  5-year 
authorization. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  would  hke  to  know  if 
the  funds  for  the  extra  2  years  were  de- 
creased proportionately  when  the  extent 
of  the  House-passed  bill  was  decreased 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  answer  is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  ask,  in  ad- 
dition, if  all  amendments  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  were  considered  germane? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  They  are  all  germane. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  very  interested  in 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  funds 
are    adequate    for    the    purpose    and 


whether  the  people  there  feel  there  Is 
room  for  cooperation  with  our  country, 
I  would  not  want  them  to  feel  that  we 
are  loosening  our  ties  with  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  that  this  is  the 
exact  amount  which  our  High  Commis- 
sioner asked  for.  He  and  the  Department 
of  Territories  did  ask  for  a  5 -year  au- 
thorization. The  other  body  asked  for  a 
3-year  authorization,  but  there  is  no  re- 
duction in  the  annual  amount. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would  Like 
to  say  that  I  believe  that  these  islands, 
which  were  formerly  held  by  the  Japa- 
nese under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate, 
are  vital  to  our  U.S.  security  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Pacific.  They  are  among  the 
mainstays  and  bastions  between  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
committee  has  worked  out  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  to  the  people. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INCREASING  THE  LIMITATION  ON 
REAL  ESTATE  LOANS  MADE  OR  IN- 
SURED BY  THE  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1228  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1228 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ofthe 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11547)  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, to  Increase  the  loan  limitation  on  certain 
loans.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
1  hour.  ,         _ 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, g 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1228 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11547,  which  would  raise  the  celling  on 
loans,  insured  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
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ministration,  to  farmowners.  The  reso- 
lution provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  It  also  provides 
that  after  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  risen  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion,  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11547  represents  an 
updating  action  by  Congress  in  a  very 
vital  area  of  farm  ownership  in  America 
today.  Like  everyone  else,  the  American 
farmer  and  rancher  have  been  affected 
by  rising  real  estate  values  and  increas- 
ing building  costs.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  reported  that  in  1969  the 
average  farm  contained  398  acres  of 
land— over  100  acres  more  than  the  1959 
average.  It  has  also  been  reported  that 
the  cost  of  200  to  400  acres  of  farmland 
could  run  from  $40,000  to  $160,000; 
buildings  could  cost  another  $20,000  to 
$49,000,  and  land  improvements  could 
add  another  $20,000  to  the  total  farm 
investment.  It  is  not  suprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  that  commercial  farms  had  an  av- 
erage value  of  $100,000  as  of  March  1968. 

nearly,  under  today's  conditions,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  guaran- 
ty limitation  of  $60,000  for  farm  owner- 
ship, which  was  established  in  1961,  is  no 
longer  realistic.  H.R.  11547  would  there- 
fore increase  the  indebtedness  limita- 
tion for  farm  ownership  to  the  more 
realistic  amount  of  $100,000.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  H.R.  11547  pro- 
rides  for  increases  in  guaranteed  loans 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  usual  appro- 
priation limitations,  as  distinguished 
from  direct  loans. 

The  experience  of  the  Farmers  Home 
.Administration  shows  that  the  default 
of  borrowers  under  this  guaranteed  loan 
authonty  has  been  minimal,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  event  of  default  that  a  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government  could  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11547  wiU  provide 
needed  assistance  to  farmers.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  1228  in 
order  that  the  bill  may  be  considered 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
i  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  saving 
jme,  I  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by 
me  distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
m  ejjlaining  the  rule.  I  know  of  no  op- 
Poation  to  the  rule.  I  have  no  request  for 

■r^'^'^^^^'  ^  ^°Pe  the  gentleman 
om  Hawau   will    move   the    previous 

miestion. 

mn«\K*^'^^^°A.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
Sn      PJ'evious  question  on  the  res- 

^e  previous  question  was  ordered. 
rne  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
^A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 

mS^T.^^^^^  ^^^^  i"to  the  Com- 
Jttee  Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

tol  (w  o  ^^  ^''''  *h^  consideration  of  the 
"^  (H.R.  11547)  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
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dated  Fanners  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1981,  as  amended,  to  increase  the 
loan  limitation  on  certain  loans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMirXEE     OF    THE    WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Commitee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  11547,  with 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Poage). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  has  given  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  this  bill.  It  is  a  very  simple 
situation.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration now  has  a  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
homeownership  loans  which  it  can  make, 
which  was  placed  there  9  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing those  9  years  there  has  been  greater 
inflation  in  the  cost  of  farmland  than  in 
probably  any  other  single  factor  of  our 
economy. 

Farmlands  have  continued  to  go  up 
every  year  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  8  per- 
cent. The  result  has  been  that  the  aver- 
age farm  in  the  United  States  today  is 
valued  at  $100,000,  or  possibly  just  a 
little  bit  more. 

We  are  simply  asking  by  the  terms  of 
this  bill  to  allow  the  farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration lend  enough  to  buy  an 
average  sized  farm.  We  do  not  provide 
enough  money  to  buy  anything  more 
than  the  average  size. 

We  believe  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
as  an  agency  which  provides  the  funds 
to  enable  young  farmers  to  get  started 
we  are  going  to  have  to  let  them  buy  at 
least  an  average  sized  farm,  because  if 
they  buy  something  smaller  than  that 
the  probability  is  that  they  will  make  a 
failure  and  that  the  program,  which  has 
been  such  a  success  over  a  number  of 
years,  will  begin  to  be  a  failiu-e,  too,  be- 
cause the  program  cannot  succeed  un- 
less the  farmers  who  are  borrowing  the 
money  succeed.  Otherwise  we  will  have 
losses  to  the  Government. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  never 
had  losses  to  the  Government.  Under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  the  home- 
ownership  program  has  actually  taken 
in  more  money  than  it  has  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  losses,  the  last  figure 
I  had,  I  believe,  was  forty-two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent.  There  is  a  one-half 
of  1  percent  charge  for  the  insurance,  so 
there  is  a  slight  profit  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment from  the  operation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
proportion  of  the  $100,000  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  borrowed,  at  what  inter- 
est rate,  and  over  what  term  of  years. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  entire  amount  of 
$100,000  is  authorized  to  be  loaned.  That 
means  the  man  could  borrow  anything, 
from  $1,000  or  $2,000  up  to  $100,000. 

First  the  local  committee  has  to  ap- 
prove the  man  as  a  borrower.  It  has  to 
approve  the  Individual  piece  of  property 
as  a  reasonable  buy  and  one  which  the 
man  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay 
out  on.  Then  of  course  the  State  office 
must  approve  the  advance  of  funds. 

The  Interest  rate  has  been  going  up.  I 
believe  I  was  told  just  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Smith  that  it  is  now  7.9  percent.  It  is 
just  below  8  percent. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
are  the  terms  as  to  years? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  Is  35  years,  I  beUeve. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Can 
mortgages  be  paid  off  ahead  of  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  mortgages  can  be 
paid  off  ahead  of  time.  The  average  over 
recent  years  has  shown  there  was  about 
105  to  106  percent  of  repayments  each 
year  of  the  amount  due  that  year.  This 
means  that  borrowers  were  making  pay- 
ments before  the  money  was  due. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there 
any  limit  on  the  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  farm  which  the  proposed  owner  must 
put  dowTi  as  a  down  payment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  there  is  not.  Unlike 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  which 
requires  they  cannot  go  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  earnings  value  of  the  farm, 
there  is  no  such  limitation  imder  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  That  is 
the  rea£on  why  we  call  this  soft  credit. 
This  is  credit  for  the  young  man  who 
has  no  resources  except  his  family,  who 
is  healthy,  experienced,  and  willing  to 
work. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We  all 
want  the  young  people  to  get  started  and 
to  keep  the  farms  going. 

My  next  question  is:  Is  there  any  in- 
come limit  for  a  person  who  is  applying 
to  purchase  a  farm,  so  that  earnings 
above  a  certain  limit  would  make  that 
person  not  eligible? 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  not  an  income 
limit,  but  there  is  a  limit  in  this  fashion: 
If  the  man  c€in  get  credit  from  conven- 
tional sources  he  is  not  eligible  to  get 
credit  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnla- 
tration. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there 
any  investigation  as  to  whether  the  man 
is  earning  enough  income  to  do  this  on 
his  own? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  there  is.  As  I  men- 
tioned awhile  ago,  the  first  investigation 
is  the  local  or  county  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  five  farmers  in  the  county.  They 
have  to  make  the  investigation  and  have 
to  certify  they  have  determined  the  indi- 
vidual has  a  background  which  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  insure  suc- 
cess as  a  feuTner.  They  must  Inspect  the 
land  and  certify  that  the  land  Is  WMth 
the  price  he  is  paying  for  It. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Can  you 
give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  Income  of 
the  Individual  asking  for  this  loan  at 
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the  time  of  the  application  for  the  loan? 
]  low  is  the  income  distribution  correlated 
f  mong  classes  or  groups  of  income  pro- 
(  ucers  in  this  country?  Are  there  many 
I  eople  who  earn  above  $10,000  or  $20,000 
I ,  year  at  the  time  of  the  application  for 
1  he  loan  who  get  this  kind  of  a  loan? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  cannot  give  you  any 

:  Igures,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are 

liractically  none  of  the  kind  that  the 

I  [entleman  is  describing  because  the  man 

Fho  has  that  kind  of  income  can  get 

(onventional  credit  and,  if  he  can  get 

wnventional  credit,  he  is  not  eligible  for 

hese  loans. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
leman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tnan. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  further  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  think 
t  may  be  possible  that  there  is  some 
nlsunderstanding  here.  It  is  assumed  by 
;he  Farmers  Home  Administration  that 
;he  purchaser  of  this  farm  will  be  a 
iarmer-operator  and  that  this  will  be 
lis  income,  his  life,  and  his  sole  source 
)f  Income. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  required  under  the 
[aw  that  he  be  of  a  farm  background  and 
lave  experience  as  a  farmer  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  loan. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  I  happen  to  be  a  city  farmer, 
as  you  know,  I  have  some  outside  income. 
Are  those  people  eligible  for  this  kind 
of  a  loan,  or  Is  this  to  be  just  for  people 
whose  sole  income  will  be  from  the  farm 
which  is  to  be  bought? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  At  one  time  I  believe 
that  we  had  a  provision  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  legislation  that  a 
man  must  receive  the  major  portion  of 
his  income  from  the  farm  operation,  but 
at  the  present  time  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  making 
more  off  the  farm  than  they  are  on  the 
farm.  In  other  words,  they  are  working 
in  some  plant  somewhere.  The  result  is 
that  we  changed  that  several  years  ago, 
and  the  county  committee  does  take  into 
consideration  what  the  man's  income  is 
from  off-farm  sources.  The  type  of  farm- 
er that  the  gentleman  described  would 
not  be  eligible  for  these  loans  because  if 
he  Ls  able  to  get  commercial  credit,  then 
he  is  ineligible  for  the  loan,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
can  get  commercial  credit. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You  are 
very  kind. 

Is  this  available  to  corporations  that 
might  want  to  borrow  and  purchase 
land? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  it  is  not. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
available  to  eleemosynary  institutions 
such  as  charitable  institutions  that  might 
want  to  have  people  live  on  a  farm  and 
assist  them? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  It  is  available  only  to 
Individuals  with  a  farm  background 
whom  the  committee  considers  a  good 
risk  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there 
required  to  be  any  certification  that  this 
Individual  or  individuals  will  live  on  the 
farm? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  It  is  required  that 
they  live  on  the  farm  although  it  is  not 
required  that  they  necessarily  hve  on  the 


particular  land  that  they  are  buying  be- 
cause oftentimes  these  loans  come  about 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  assisting 
in  the  farm  operation.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  live  where  he  is  living  and  on 
the  new  operation  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PTILTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  this 
proposal  limited  to  the  purchase  of  one 
farm?  Suppose  a  farmer  already  has  a 
farm  that  is  worth  in  excess  of  $100,000 
already  and  then  he  wants  to  buy  some 
land  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  more? 
Or,  also,  if  he  wants  to  buy  two  or  three 
or  four  separate  and  distinct  farms. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  county  committee 
decides  he  is  buying  only  enough  land  to 
be  only  one  economic  unit,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  all  in  one  block  of  land.  But  if 
he  already  owns  a  farm  as  the  gentleman 
suggests  of  the  value  of  $100,000.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  he  could  be  eligible  to 
get  one  of  these  loans  anyway  because  he 
would  by  that  time  be  eligible  for  com- 
mercial credit. 

The  big  thing  I  think  that  I  tried  to 
make  clear  and  evidently  failed  to  make 
clear  is  that  no  one  Is  eligible  for  these 
loans  if  he  can  receive  commercial  credit. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are 
trying  to  make  some  legislative  history  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  repeated  this  so 
many  times  but  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
made  it  plain.  If  a  man  is  eligible  for 
commercial  credit,  he  is  not  eligible  for 
these  loans. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there 
any  age  limit,  upper  or  lower  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  farms? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Nothing  by  law,  but  I  be- 
lieve by  regulation  there  is.  I  believe  that 
is  60  years  of  age — but  it  is  only  a  kind 
of  guideline — not  a  statutory  limit. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
are  those  limitations,  upper  and  lower? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  just  suggested  that  I 
think  it  is  60.  but  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  realize  that  I  had  no  Idea  this  bill 
would  come  up  tonight  and  I  £im  speaking 
entirely  from  memor>'.  I  do  not  have  any 
reference  material  with  me. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  gentleman  place  such  information  in 
the  Record  because  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  details? 

Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  complete  my  state- 
ment? I  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  understand  this  situation. 
Not  knownig  we  were  going  to  take  this 
bill  up  tonight,  I  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  any  counsel  here  and  I  hate  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  trying  to  make  a 
record  on  matters  without  having  on 
hand  all  of  the  information  pertaining 
thereto.  However,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  imderstand 
somewhat  the  embarrassment  I  face 
when  he  asks  me  to  go  into  detail  in  re- 
sponse to  his  questions,  without  know- 
ing the  bill  was  going  to  come  up  tonight. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvsmia.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  doing  pretty 
well  with  no  counsel. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Insofar  as  responding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  No.  1,  as 
the  chairman  has  told  the  gentleman, 
he  has  to  have  no  other  credit  available. 


In  other  words,  he  could  be  an  elderly 
individual. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  KYL.  The  second  factor  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  that  the  local  com- 
mittee and  the  local  ofBce  and  the  other 
offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion have  to  assume  that  the  applicant  is 
going  to  live  long  enough  to  pay  off  the 
farm  and,  therefore,  they  would  like  to 
make  these  loans  to  the  fanner  who  is 
young  and  just  starting  out,  but  if  an 
individual  is  In  good  health,  the  deter- 
mination locally  would  be  different  than 
that  for  one  who  was  not  in  good  health. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  be 
confronted  with  a  farmer  from  Pitts- 
burgh at  this  hour  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pittsburgh  will  understand 
the  situation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  wOl  yield 
further,  on  this  age  limitation,  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  now  legal  to  have  any  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  and  a  cutoff 
at  60.  Congress  has  already  passed  legis- 
lation prohibiting  discrimination  because 
of  age  so  that  there  cannot  be  a  regula- 
tion limiting  the  age  of  applicants  to  60. 
If  anyone  at  any  age  wants  to  apply, 
I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  prevented 
from  doing  so. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
lending  agency  can  be  compelled  to  lend 
to  somebody  who  does  not  have  the  pros- 
pect of  repayment.  If  this  is  the  law  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  broke  banks  be- 
fore the  grass  gets  green. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  say  for  the  record  for  those  imder- 
age  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
farmland  and,  likewise,  for  those  over 
the  age  of  60. 1  do  not  see  why  they  can- 
not participate  in  this  program  as  well. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Of  course,  again,  the  chair- 
man has  pointed  out  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  bank,  if  you  want  to  call 
It  that,  is  a  board  made  up  of  farms  of 
the  county  in  which  the  loan  is  being 
made.  These  people  review  all  of  the 
factors  of  security,  opportunity  for  re- 
payment and  so  on  just  as  a  board  oi 
directors  of  any  financial  institution 
would  do,  with  the  understanding  that 
there  is  no  credit  available  anywhere 
else.  They  are  not  going  to  loan  money 
to  someone  who  has  no  chance  of  success 
in  the  operation  of  that  farm.  They  are 
not  going  to  loan  money  to  someone  who 
is  so  overburdened  by  debt  and  cannot 
meet  the  obligation,  but  in  any  event  one 
could  not  set  forth  here  a  hard  and  las: 
rule  to  apply  to  every  individual  ana 
county  in  the  country. 

So  you  have  the  local  group  wWcd 
makes  the  determination,  and  after  im 
point  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  w 
Farmers  Home  Administration  also  as- 
sists the  farmer  who  has  a  loan  wii" 
adminstration,  with  business  practices, 
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and  so  on,  to  help  him  meet  success  in 
his  operation,  and  in  meeting  his  own 
obligations. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  for  just  a  moment  here, 
because  I  think  we  are  getting  off  on 
something  that  Is  rather  vague  and  cer- 
tainly nebulous. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  further  this 
proposition  of  suggesting  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  to  loan  to 
an  infant  or  someone  who  is  100  years 
old,  that,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  getting 
beyond  the  realm  of  reason. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
a  stockholder  of  several  banks,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  these  banks  will 
make  loans  to  a  6-weeks-old  infant  with- 
out somebody  else  signing  the  loan, 
or  make  a  loan  to  anybody  who  is  in 
very  advanced  years,  and  who  has  no 
other  means  of  paying  back  than 
through  his  own  work.  I  think  that 
would  be  just  as  much  in  violation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  for  banks  to 
refuse  loans  of  this  kind  as  it  is  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  refuse 
to  make  them. 

I  would  like  to  proceed,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  really  serious  in  raising  these 

kinds  of  questions 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
am  serious. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man would  his  banks  make  loans  of  this 
kind? 

Well,  then,  the  gentleman  Is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  banks. 
The  gentleman  is  a  stockholder? 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
am  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  do  any  of  the  banks 
In  which  the  gentleman  holds  stock  make 
loans  to  Infants  or  aged  people  who  have 
no  property? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
these  banks  do  make  loans,  but  I  am 
not  in  the  management  end. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Do  you  make  loans  to 
6-week-old  children,  and  100-year-old 
adults  without  any  other  resources?  Do 
you  make  them? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  nave 
borrowed  from  banks  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  I  consider  that  a  young  married 
couple  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  who  are  18  years  of  age,  and 
*-ant  to  start  out,  that  they  are  perfectly 
able  to  manage  their  own  finances,  and 
buy  a  farm,  start  a  family,  even  though 
they  are  minors,  and  not  21  years  of  age. 
Mr.  POAGE.  No,  I  want  to  be  courte- 
ous, but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  I  am  consuming 
altogether  too  much  of  the  very  limited 
ttae  allotted  to  this  bill. 

P*RLIAMENTABT    INQUIRY 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
t-nairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Parhamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  but  not  for  a  speech 

.t.f  IP^-^^^^^A^-  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  partlamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
^nairman,  my  question  is  this:  What  Is 

roi  ^f^*.".  °'  "'"«■  a^'J  ^-iio  has  con- 
trol Of  the  time  to  give  out?  I  realize 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  from  the 
opposite  party,  but  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anybody  on  our  side  who  has  time  on 
this  bill,  on  the  Republican  side? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  leadership  over  on 
the  Republican  side  have  control  of  the 
time  on  the  gentleman's  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  have  ex- 
tended all  the  time  I  reasonably  can. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
pentleman  has  been  very  courteous.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consiomed  19  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  serious  bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  age  of  borrowers.  It  Is  a  serious 
bill  to  try  to  allow  those  who  are  seriously 
trying  to  make  a  living  as  farmers  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  borrowing  in  a  serious 
way  with  a  real  prospect  of  repaying  the 
loan.  And  they  have  done  this,  and  have 
been  doing  this  for  a  good  many  years. 
They  have  been  repaying  the  loans  with 
interest.  They  have  paid  back  more  than 
the  U.S.  Government  has  paid  out.  It 
is  a  program  that  I  think  has  been  a 
real  help. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  the  program  up 
to  date.  We  are  trying  to  keep  it  on  the 
same  reasonable  basis  on  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
runs  his  own  banks.  We  are  trying  to 
make  loans  to  young  men,  young  families 
who  are  in  the  farming  business,  and  who 
sincerely  want  to  stay  in  the  farming 
business.  We  are  trying  to  give  them  a 
chance  in  this  modern  world  to  get  up 
in  the  world,  just  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  gotten  up  In  the 
world.  He  has  set  an  example  to  which 
they  can  all  aspire.  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber will  help  extend  this  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Price),  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  author  of  H.R.  11547,  I  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  issue  and  acting  on  my  proposal. 
Their  recommendation  Is  a  good  first 
step  toward  updating  the  structure  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
ownership  loan  program.  The  committee, 
however,  decided  not  to  approve  my  pro- 
posal to  also  update  the  farm  operating 
loan  program,  a  decision  I  will  take  issue 
with  next  year  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
(Mr.  CoLMER)  and  other  distinguished 
members  who  realized  the  importance  of 
this  bill  and  expedited  its  consideration 
by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
do  not  have  rural  backgroimds  and  do 
not  represent  rural  constituencies,  I 
think  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  merits  of  my  proposal  could  be  ob- 
tained by  my  briefly  sketching  the  eco- 
nomic realities  within  which  the  FHA  is 
attempting  to  meet  the  real  estate  and 
operational  loan  needs  common  to  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
need  to  provide  a  supplemental  source 
of  credit  for  the  small  farmer,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is   the 


agency  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
charged  with  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing loans  to  the  small  family  farmer  who 
is  unable  to  obtain  credit  through  nor- 
mal channels.  FHA  has  been  making 
farm  ownership  and  operating  loans  to 
these  farmei-s  for  a  period  of  30  years 
with  remarkable  success,  and  many  suc- 
cessful farmers  today  owe  their  start  to 
an  FHA  loan  and  to  the  supervision  pro- 
vided through  the  FHA  county  super- 
visor. 

These  popular  and  highly  successful 
FHA  loan  programs  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  effectiveness  because  the  limi- 
tations placed  by  Congress  on  the  size  of 
these  loans  are  having  the  effect  of  deny- 
mg  loans  to  the  very  people  for  whom 
the  loan  programs  were  established. 

In  1961  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  placed 
a  dollar  limitation  on  both  the  farm 
ownership  loan  and  the  operating 
loan.  The  ceiling  limit  for  farm  owner- 
ship is  $60,000  and  for  operating  loans 
it  is  $35,000. 

The  $60,000  farm  ownersliip  loan  lim- 
itation applies  to  total  indebtedness  and 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
money  is  borrowed  from  FHA,  from  the 
local  bank,  or  from  some  other  source 
As  we  all  know,  however,  the  business  of 
farming  has  changed  dramatically  since 
1961.  Inflation  has  eroded  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  The  price  of  land  has  risen 
spectacularly.  The  size  of  farming  units 
has  increased,  and  the  costs  of  every- 
thing the  farmer  buys  has  risen  along  the 
general  inflation  that  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  economy.  Thus 
Farmers  Home  AdminlstraUon  is  not 
able  today  to  help  many  of  the  family 
farmers  for  whom  the  farm  ownership 
loan  program  was  designed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  family 
farmers  and  young  men  embarking  on 
a  career  of  farming  need  more  money  to 
buy  farm  land  than  was  the  case  in  1961. 
The  beginning  farmer  normally  needs 
substantial  capital  for  startup  costs. 
The  established  farmer  often  needs  more 
capital  in  order  to  make  the  most  efB- 
clent  and  profitable  use  of  his  resources. 
Finally,  many  of  the  farmers  who  need 
help  most  and  who  can  show  the  best  re- 
sults are  those  who  have  reached  a  state 
in  their  operations  that  with  the  help  of 
an  FHA  loan,  they  can  increase  their  in- 
come and  net  worth  to  the  point  where 
they  can  qualify  for  conmiercial  financ- 
ing. 

To  put  what  I  have  Just  described  in 
perspective,  the  size  of  the  average  FHA 
farm  ownership  loan  is  $30,000.  This  fig- 
ure, although  well  below  the  existing 
$50,000  limitation,  covers  all  types  of 
farming  and  farm  operations  throughout 
the  country.  In  some  areas  though.  If  a 
farmer  wants  to  establish  an  economic 
farming  operation  it  takes  considerably 
more  financing  than  the  average  FHA 
loan  of  $30,000  and  the  present  loan  ceU- 
ing  of  $60,000.  In  1967  for  example:  the 
average  investment  in  tobacco  and  beef 
farms  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  was  $93,000.  In  the  same  area 
of  the  country  a  tobacco  and  dairy  farm 
required  an  investment  of  $67,000.  Final- 
ly, grain  farms  and  cattle  ranches  in 
Western  States  such  as  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa required  more  than  $100,000  in 
investments. 
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■  The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  clear. 
Ev  m  though  the  average  FHA  loan  for 
faim  ownership  is  $30,000  in  certain 
pa  :ts  of  the  country  farmers  and  ranch- 
er; need  larger  loans  than  is  presently 
all  Dwable  imder  the  $60,000  ceiling  estab- 
lisied  in  1961. 

:  am  advised  by  FHA  that  if  Congress 
we  re  to  raise  the  loan  limitation  as  pro- 
po  5ed  in  my  bill,  they  would  make  pru- 
de It  use  of  this  increased  authority.  FHA 
wculd  use  its  new  flexibility  selectively 
ard  would  not  institute  a  general  in- 
cr  !ase  in  the  size  of  the  average  $30,000 
fa-m  ownership  loan.  Instead  it  would 
orly  use  its  increased  loan  authority  in 
thDse  cases  in  which  a  larger  size  loan 
wduld  satisfy  a  particular  credit  need 
woiild  contribute  to  the  purposes  of 
^  FHA  family  farm  program. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  increasing 
.  .  loan  ceiling  to  $100,000  for  farm  own- 
[^hlp  loans  would  not  increase  the  cost 
the  loan  program  to  the  taxpayer. 
....  officials  estimate  that  for  an  addi- 
ipnal  $75  million  a  year,  the  needs  of 
ger  borrowers  can  be  accommodated 
..■  thout  any  decrease  in  service  to  the 
sifialler  borrower.  This  $75  million  or  so 
.  not  come  out  of  the  Federal  budg- 
it  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  mon- 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  FHA 
f4rm  ownership  loan  program  is  funded 
ough  the  agricultural  credit  insur- 
fund,  a  land  which  FHA  uses  to 

money  for  programs  by  selling  FHA 

.per  to  private  investors  in  the  money 
nlarket. 
Mr.  Chairman,  farmers  also  need  re- 
?f  from  the  present  S35.000  limitation 
C  ongress  placed  on  farm  operating  loans 
ii.  1961.  This  provision  in  my  bill  was 
disapproved  in  committee  because  the 
.  aerating  loan  program,  in  contrast  to 
le  farm  ownership  program,  is  funded 
appropriation,  rather  than  by  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  to  private  lenders. 

Since  the  committee  vote  was  taken, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  further  with  FHA  officials.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  if  the  operating 
l(ian  ceiling  were  raised  from  $35,000  to 
S  30,000.  FHA  would  make  only  limited 
1  se  of  this  new  loan  authority  this  fis- 
cal year. 
FHA  is  anxiously  waiting  for  Congress 
■J  transfer  the  funding  of  the  operat- 
1  ig  loan  program  to  the  agricultural 
credit  insurance  fund.  This  fund  already 
:  nances  four  other  important  FHA  loan 
t  rograms:  Farm  ownership  loans,  associ- 
£  tion  loans,  recreation  loans  to  individ- 
i  als.  and  soil  and  water  loans  to  individ- 
lals. 

Transferring  the  operating  loan  pro- 

:  ram  to  this  insured  loan  fund  would 

hift  the  funding  of  this  vital  program 

rom  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  private 

■  aoney  market.  Thus,  it  would  represent 
110  longer  a  Federal  budget  outlay,  and 
lecessary  funds  would  be  raised  by  sell- 
ng  FHA  loan  paper  to  private  investors. 

This  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by 
he  Office  of  Budget  and  Management, 
md  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
\griculture  Committee  has  expressed  a 
ceen  interest  In  holding  hearings  on  this 
natter. 

For  the  present,  however,  approving 
■he  extended  celling  for  the  farm  oper- 
ating loans  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  would 
nerely  change  the  loan  structure  of  the 
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program  and  make  it  conform  more  real- 
istically to  current  economic  conditions. 
Moreover,  as  such  time  as  the  funding 
of  this  program  is  transferred  from  the 
Federal  budget  to  the  private  money 
market.  FHA  could  provide  for  some  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  program  funding 
in  accordance  with  the  new  loan  limits 
without  relying  on  any  additional  appro- 
priation. I  think  this  approach  is  emi- 
nently suitable. 

In  sum.  then,  H.R.  11547  updates  the 
loan  authorities  of  the  FHA  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  unarguable  fact  that  since 
the  present  limitations  were  fixed  by 
Congress  in  1961,  the  American  economy 
has  changed  greatly.  Farm  land  costs, 
farm  capital  outlays,  and  farm  operat- 
ing  expenses  have  risen  to  the  point 
wheie  the  present  limits  are  inadequate 
for    the    purpose    Congress    established 
them.  Raising  the  ceiling  on  the  farm 
ownership  loan  program  would  not  cost 
the  taxpayer  more  money  because  the 
funds  for  this  program  are  raised  from 
the  private  money  market  rather  than 
from  the  Federal  budget.  Increasing  the 
limits  on   farm   operating  loans  would 
pei-mlt    FHA    to    make    some    needed 
changes  in  present  loan  policies,  changes 
that  would  create  no  new  demands  for 
increased  appropriations.  These  changes 
would  be  interim  in  natiu-e  and  would 
prevail  until  such  time  as  the  funding 
of  the  operating  loan  program  can  be 
transferred  to  the  same  insiu-ance  fund 
that  finances  the  farm  ownership  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical  bill. 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  First, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
form  Texas  that  I  commend  him  for  this 
bill,  for  the  action  that  he  took,  and  for 
the  effort  that  he  put  in,  recognizing 
what  is  the  real  problem  with  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

On  the  point  on  which  you  touched, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  at  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  remove  from  your  bill  the  In- 
crease from  $35,000  to  $50,000  in  operat- 
ing loan  limits.  I  recognize  the  financial 
problem  that  this  poses. 

Am  I  correct  In  understanding  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  In  the  92d  Congress 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  others 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  deal 
with  this  subject  in  a  timely  fashion? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Yes,  we  plan,  it 
is  my  understanding,  to  hold  hearings 
the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  like  to  state  the 
reason  for  the  action  of  the  committee. 
It  is  simply  this.  On  the  operating 
loans — not  on  real  estate  loans — but  on 
the  operating  loans  there  is  still  a  large 
demand  for  small  operating  loEins.  The 
amount  of  money  is  fixed.  This  bill  does 
not  increase  the  amount  of  money  that 
Is  available  for  those  loans.  You  can 
make  a  whole  lot  more  $35,000  loans 


than  you  can  make  $50,000  loans,  and 
if  you  make  all  of  these  $50,000  operat- 
ing loans  for  which  there  Is  demand, 
there  would  be  a  whole  lot  of  fellows  who 
would  want  $3,500  or  $5,000  loans  who 
could  not  get  them. 

We  felt  that  it  was  not  wise  to  cut  off 
a  large  nimiber  of  people  who  needed 
only  a  small  operating  loan  in  order  to 
take  care  of  a  much  smaller  number 
of  those  who  needed  larger  loans. 

We  recognized  the  need  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  operating  loan,  but  until 
we  could  get  some  more  money,  we  did 
not  think  it  a  wise  thing  to  limit  the 
number  of  people  who  were  going  to  get 
the  benefit  of  these  loans. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  well 
pointed  out,  the  conunittee  does  contem- 
plate going  into  a  review  of  the  entire 
needs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  the  next  session. 

I  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Price)  about  this  yesterday, 
and  he  and  I  are  in  agreement  that  we 
should  go  into  this  whole  question,  in- 
cluding how  we  will  finance  and  how  we 
will  make  these  loans,  because  we  think 
it  inadvisable  to  cut  off  the  needs  of  a 
great  many  small  operators,  even  though 
we  recognize  the  need  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  is  pointing  out— 
if  we  have  the  money  to  do  it.  We  do  not 
have  the  money  now,  and  we  hope  next 
year  we  can  have  the  money,  and  that  we 
can  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  admit  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  does  make  a  very  good  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  disagree  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  we  balance  the  large  loans 
versus  the  need  for  small  loans.  I  must 
say  to  both  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
that  this  has  become  more  acute,  for 
example,  in  Wisconsin  due  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mink  ranchers.  We  have  a 
whole  series  of  industries  involved  in 
minks,  who  have  a  large  operation  basi- 
cally if  they  have  been  at  all  successful, 
and  they  are  now  faced  with  rising  im- 
ports and  with  changing  markets  and 
other  problems,  and  they  need  larger 
loans,  and  the  FHA  simply  cannot  meet 
that  need. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problems.  I  appreci- 
ate the  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I,  as  one  member,  will  be 
most  happy  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
in  any  way  I  can  in  an  effort  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  tne 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  pretty  well  explained  the  operating 
loan  problem  we  have.  The  gentleman 
made  one  comment  though  that  I  know 
he  would  not  want  to  leave  in  the  Rec- 
ord with  possible  misinterpretation.  He 
said  the  primary  problem  with  operating 
loans  was  that  we  had  a  fixed  sum,  and 
insofar  as  purchase  is  concerned,  we 
have  a  fund  from  which  we  draw,  ana 
there  is  an  inference  that  we  have 
aU  the  money  in  that  fund  that  we 
need.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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would  want  the  record  to  show  that 
while  we  have  no  fixed  amount  there,  to 
the  same  degree  certainly  we  do  not  have 
sufQcient  money  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  good  risk  operators  who  do  apply  for 
farm  ownership  loans. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  appreciate  his  pointing  it 
out.  Certainly  we  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  loans  requested. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price)  on  his  excellent  statement  and 
on  his  good  work  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

I  would  bring  up  the  question  of  an 
older  couple  who  are  going  to  retire. 
They  might  have  lived  in  the  city  or  a 
small  town,  and  they  might  have  rented 
all  their  lives,  and  they  come  to  the  age 
of  60.  and  they  want  to  buy  a  farm 
house.  I  understand  that  under  the  law 
there  is  no  age  limit,  as  it  now  exists, 
ipith  respect  to  age. 

I  believe  there  should  not  be  an  age 
limit  set  under  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  law.  It  could  be  shown 
by  these  people  that  they  have  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  ability  to  pay  and  the 
good  health  and  reasonable  opportunity 
for  repayment  of  the  loan,  with  the 
power  to  earn  money  on  this  farm  to  pay 
off  the  loan. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  that 
kind  of  rigid  restriction  of  60  years  of 
age  under  any  regulation  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  barring  such 
people  from  a  loan.  This  is  Illegal  under 
present  Federal  statute  barring  discrim- 
ination because  of  age. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  think 
we  missed  the  practical  purpose  and 
practical  effect  of  this  loan.  We  were 
talking  about  the  shortage  of  money  for 
farm  purchase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
most  States  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
the  State  offices  had  to  direct  the  county 
offices  to  take  care  of  first  only  the  GI's. 
who  are  young,  as  a  kind  of  priority 
category. 

There  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  dis- 
tribute even  to  the  young  people  who 
wanted  to  .start  on  farms  who  were  in 
that  special  category.  We  just  have  not 
had  sufficient  funds  to  do  all  the  things 
that  might  be  nice  to  do. 

Really,  the  argument  is  not  one  of 
great  significance  when  we  come  to  the 
practical  operation.  We  just  have  never 
had  money  to  do  the  kind  of  things  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  talk- 
ing about,  when  we  get  to  the  practical 
aspect  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nave  no  fui-ther  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
lurther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
CkjnsoUdated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended 
by  changing  the  figure  "$60,000"  in  section 
305(a)  to  "$100,000".,  and  by  changing  the 
figure  "$35,000"  in  section  313(1)  to 
"850,000". 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  5, 
strike  out  the  comma  following  the  figure 
"$100,000"  and  insert  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  balance  of  line  5  and  strike  out  all  of 
lines  6  and  7. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    PRICE    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Price  of  Texas: 
Add  two  new  sections  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  Section  302  of  the  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'background'  the  phrase  'except  with  respect 
to  veterans  as  defined  In  section  333(e),  a 
farm  background  shall  not  be  required  ae  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  any  loan,'. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  333(e)  of  the  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
'or'  following  the  world  'nation'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  'Korean  conflict'  the  words 
'or  the  Vietnam  era'." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  what  we  describe 
as  the  Findley  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  had 
given  notice  he  wanted  to  offer  an 
amendment.  He  suggested  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  to  me.  Mr.  Find- 
ley did  not  know  this  bill  would  come  up 
tonight.  We  have  tried  to  locate  him. 
Failing  in  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  offered  this  in  his  behalf.  We 
have  agreed  we  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  nothing  except  to  author- 
ize the  making  of  loans  to  a  veteran  even 
though  that  veteran  does  not  have  a 
farm  background  if  the  committee  finds 
in  all  other  respects  he  is  qualified  and 
eligible,  and  it  defines  veterans  so  as  to 
include  those  who  served  in  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  Vietnam  era. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  but  not 
speaking  for  the  committee  but  only  for 
myself,  certainly  I  would  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
under  consideration,  H.R.  11547,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  ,  pro- 
vided us  an  opportunity  to  revise  the  in- 
debtedness limitation  for  farmowner- 
ship  loans  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  a  more  realistic  figure  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  inflation- 
ary trend  of  our  economy.  I  support  that 
measure  because,  as  our  Nations  farms 
have  expanded  in  size  under  pressures  of 
the  cost-price  squeeze,  the  cost  of  getting 
started  in  fanning  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased. This  bill  merely  corrects  and  re- 
vises the  maximum  amount  a  farmer 
may  obtain  in  the  form  of  an  FHA  loan 
to  start  farming  or  expand  his  farming 


operation — a  re\1sion  I   agree  is  long 
overdue. 

I  rise  also  to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poace)  ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price) 
for  accepting  my  amendment  to  section 
302  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  and  an  ad- 
ditional amendment  to  section  303  of 
the  same  act.  as  offered  in  my  behalf 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price  >,  which  together  will  further  up- 
date the  operation  of  the  FHA  credit 
system  to  provide  benefits  for  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  similar  to  benefits 
available  to  veterans  of  other  military 
conflicts  or  wars  who  desire  to  start  farm- 
ing. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  is  the  author  of  this  bill  ac- 
cepts my  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price),  as 
does  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  James  Smith. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  help  many, 
many  farmers  get  their  needed  start 
when  commercial  credit  agencies  felt 
they  could  not  accept  the  risk  of  pro- 
viding them  with  credit.  The  farmowner- 
ship  progi-am  which  was  initiated  in 
1937  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  and  is  now  opearting  imder 
the  FHA  Act  of  1961  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. Under  this  program,  207,235  fam- 
ilies have  been  assisted  in  purchasing 
farms. 

On  June  30,  3  970,  a  total  of  105.331  of 
these  familiec  had  their  farms  paid  for 
in  full  with  the  additional  101.904  fami- 
lies still  paying  off  their  FHA  loans. 
Losses  on  these  loans  since  the  program's 
inception  have  amounted  to  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Discussions  1  had  recently  with  four 
rural  bankers  from  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  and  Illinois 
indicate  these  men  feel  the  FHA  has 
been  a  great  help  to  the  farmers  it  serves 
and  they  indicate  nearly  all  commercial 
lending  institutions  took  on  the  FHA 
with  great  favor.  Cooperation  between 
the  commercial  banks  and  the  FHA  is 
an  ongoing  way  of  working  toegther  in 
our  rural  areas  to  help  the  farmers  get 
their  start.  Once  on  their  feet  financially, 
the  bankers  find  the  new  farmers  are 
ready  customers  for  credit  from  their 
firms. 

The  first  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  offered  for  me 
will  exempt  the  requirement  that  \eter- 
ans  seeking  a  new  farm  loan  have  been 
born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  Prior  to  the 
Consolidated  FHA  Act  of  1961  this  re- 
quirement did  not  exist  and  James  V. 
Smith,  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
a  letter  to  me  said  the  farmownership 
program  before  that  time  did.  "not  re- 
veal any  adverse  effect  on  the  program 
because  the  veterans  were  not  required 
to  have  a  farm  background." 

Under  it,  veterans  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  have  farm  experience  or  farm 
training  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable 
prospects  of  success  in  the  proposed 
farming  operation  and  would  otherwise 
have  to  meet  the  same  eligibility  re- 
quirements as  nonveterans  to  qualify  for 
a  loan. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
to  section  333  of  the  FHA  Act  to  grant 
veterans  preference  privileges  to  veterans 
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noi  now  covered  by  this  section.  The 
pr  (sent  section  333  grants  veterans  pref- 
er(  nee  to  "persons  who  served  in  the 
Ar  med  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
Ini:  any  war  between  the  United  States 
an  3  any  other  nation  or  during  the  Ko- 
rei.n  conflict  and  who  were  discharged 
or  released  therefrom  under  conditions 
ot  ler  than  dishonorable."  My  amend- 
m(  nt  simply  adds  to  this  provision,  per- 
sons who  have  served  during  the  "Viet- 
nam era,"  which  legal  counsel  at  Farm- 
er; Home  Administration  fissures  me  will 
be  interpreted  to  include  everyone  who 
has  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since 
th;  end  of  the  Korean  conflict,  just  as 
thj  latter  term  has  alreadj'  been  inter- 
pr  !ted  to  include  everyone  serving  from 
W  )rld  War  n  to  the  end  of  the  Korean 
wtr. 

F'HA  Administrator  Smith's  letter  in- 
dii  at«s  his  support  for  this  provision  and 
sa  7s,  inpart: 

'  Ve  agree  with  you  that  those  veterans 
(who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era)  should 
be  extended  the  same  veterans'  preference 
as  the  veterans  now  specified  In  that  section 
of  the  Act. 

My  purpose  in  proposing  this  amend- 
m  int  is  to  provide  equal  recognition  to 
al  veterans  who  have  served  in  the 
Aimed  Forces  since  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
re  in  war  as  is  currently  accorded  to 
those  serving  in  prior  times.  It  shall  be 
prDvided  regardless  of  where  they  have 
se  -ved,  as  they  apply  for  farmownership 
loiins. 

After  World  War  n  and  again  after 
tht  Korean  conflict,  Congress  acted 
sviftly  to  provide  adequate  educationsil 
ar  d  employment  opportunities  to  help 
oi  r  returning  veterans  adjust  to  the  so- 
cii!ty  they  helped  to  protect.  Many  of 
these  same  benefits  have  now  been  ex- 
te  ided  to  cover  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
wi.r.  but  farm  loan  preference  is  one 
ar  ea  where  this  is  lacking. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  correct 
that  today  and  include  our  modern-day 
m  litary  veterans  in  the  benefits  those 
w  10  have  served  before  them  enjoy.  Cer- 
ta  inly  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  young 
m  ;n  who  have  fought  in  Vietnam  hare 
displayed  courage  and  determination  as 
gTjat  as  at  any  time  in  our  Nation's 
history.  In  the  face  of  devisive  argu- 
m  snts  at  home  over  our  course  of  action 
in  Southeast  Asia,  their  devotion  to  duty 
ui  der  such  psychological  handicaps  is 
al  the  more  commendable. 

This  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  include  our  current  fighting  men  in 
the  benefits  of  their  predecessors  fol- 
io ving  an  annoimcement  last  week  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  new 
farm  mortgage  money  loaned  by  the 
three  major  lender  groups  in  the  first 
hi, If  of  1970  was  down  by  more  than 
or  e-third  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
ri )d  a  year  ago. 

Life  insurance  companies.  Federal 
la  id  banks,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
m  nistration  supplied  the  data  Indicat- 
ing the  substantial  reduction  in  farm 
m  ortgage  money.  The  reduction  in  mort- 
gige  money,  coupled  with  sizable  in- 
creases in  the  interest  rate  charged  to- 
di.y  clearly  demonstrate  the  need  for 
ai>proval  of  the  Price  of  Texas  bill  and 
tt  e  inclusion  of  Vietnam  veterans  as  well 
a;  others  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed 


Forces  since  the  close  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. With  the  average  age  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  past  55,  we  need  yoimg 
men  coming  into  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Price). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  11547)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  in- 
crease the  loan  limitation  on  certain 
loans,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1228,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  particularly  when  we  have  earlier 
advised  Members  that  we  thought  this 
would  be  the  last  piece  of  legislation  to 
be  taken  up  today,  except  for  the  rail 
strike  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  business  sched- 
uled for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  we  do  have  busi- 
ness scheduled  for  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  we  not  go  on  to- 
night, without  recessing? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  been  advised 
that  Members  are  not  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  proceed  with  their  bills  tonight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  puts  a  differ- 
ent complexion  on  it.  If  they  do  not  want 
to  work,  I  guess  they  carmot  be  com- 
pelled to  work. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER  THE 
DECLARING  OP  A  RECESS  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
at  any  time  today  for  the  Speaker  to 
declare  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  know  Christmas  is 
approaching  and  we  are  in  a  lameduck 
session  of  Congress,  but  can  the  gentle- 
man give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man that,  of  course,  we  are  waiting  on 
the  other  body  to  act  on  the  railroad 
strike  legislation.  We  would  like  to  get 
this  permission  so  that  we  could  then 
move  into  special  orders  and  get  through 
with  them  before  that  matter  comes  over 
and  we  could  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anyone  in  the 
world  who  wants  to  take  a  special  order 
at  this  hour  of  the  night? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  know,  but  we 
would  like  to  get  everything  done  but 
this  one  thing  and  then  take  it  up  when 
it  comes  up.  This  would  give  the  Speaker 
the  opportunity  to  declare  a  recess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  what  about  the 
rest  of  the  business  for  today — the  calen- 
dar of  bills  still  pending? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  do  not  believe  we 
should  take  up  additional  bills  at  this 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
object  or  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  both,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  and  permit  me  to 
make  a  suggestion,  and  if  it  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  gentleman 
of  course  he  can  go  ahead.  Can  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  special 
orders  and  other  business  which  is  not 
part  of  the  legislative  business  and  be- 
fore the  gentleman  makes  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HALL.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the 
Democratic  House  is  trying  to  cooperate 
with  the  Republican  President. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  defining  what  he  mear:s  by 
"leadership"? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Democratic  Party 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  renews  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  will  count. 

Could  the  Chair  get  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri?  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  withhold  his 
point  of  order  until  the  Chair  disposes  of 
special  orders? 

Mr.  HALL.  As  previously  stated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
insists  that  there  Is  no  quorimi  present 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  count- 
ed and,  of  course,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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[Roll  No.  396] 

Foreman 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Fountain 

OHara 

Frellnghuysen 

G'Konskl 

Prey 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Gettys 

Ottlnger 

Gialmo 

Patman 

GUbert 

Pike 

Goldwater 

Plrnle 

Gray 

Podell 

Griffiths 

Pollock 

Grover 

Powell 

Gubser 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Halpem 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Hanley 

Puclnskl 

Hanna 

Purcell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

RandaU 

Hawkins 

Rarlck 

Hubert 

Rees 

Hollfteld 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Howard 

Reuss 

Hull 

Rivers 

Hungato 

Roberts 

Hunt 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Jarman 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Kastenmeler 

Rousselot 

Kee 

Ryan 

Keith 

St  Germain 

King 

Scheuer 

Kluczynskl 

Schneebeli 

Koch 

Slack 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Langen 

Stephens 

Leggett 

Stratton 

Lennon 

Symington 

Long.  La. 

Taft 

Lowensteln 

Taylor 

McCarthy 

Teague,  Calif. 

McClory 

Thompson,  G«. 

McCulloch 

Thompson,  N.J 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McKneally 

Tieman 

McMillan 

Tunney 

Macdonald, 

Udall 

Mass. 

Waggonner 

MacGregor 

Waldie 

Mathlas 

Watson 

May 

Whalley 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Meeds 

Widnall 

MesklU 

Wiggins 

Michel 

Williams 

Mink 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mlushall 

Wilson, 

Mize 

Charles  H. 

Monasan 

Wold 

Moorhead 

Wolff 

Morton 

Yates 

Moss 

Zwach 

Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Andrews,  Ala. 
.\nniinzlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
AjTes 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bisggl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
BUmlk 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bymea,  WU. 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Convers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Dwjer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
FarUsteUi 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Ford. 
_  William  D. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  250 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
an  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  1413.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1413)  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute,"  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon  and  appoints 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Javits  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1413. 
TEMPORARY  PROHIBITION  OF 
STRIKES  OR  LOCKOUTS  IN  THE 
CURRENT  RAILWAY  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT DISPUTE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1413)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  with 
respect  to  the  current  railway  labor- 
management  dispute,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  Chair  inform 
the  House  as  to  approximately  how  long 
the  conference  may  take? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  the 
Chair  assumes  that  the  gentleman  Is  ad- 
dressing that  question  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  assume  that  the  Chair 
would  prefer  that  I  address  that  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  so  direct  the  question  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  all  I  can  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  that  the 
conferees  will  certainly  try  to  come  to 
some  agreement  just  as  soon  as  they 
can. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
among  the  vast  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  not  had  dinner  yet, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  it  seems  a  strange 
way  to  run  a  railroad. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Dingell,  Adams,  Springer,  and 
Devine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
state  to  the  Members  that  there  will  be 
further  business  in  connection  with  the 
matter  that  has  just  gone  to  conference 
and,  although  we  are  proceeding  with 
special  orders  at  this  time,  the  Chair 
wants  to  alert  the  Members  to  that  effect. 
Therefore  the  Chair  Is  now  recognizing 
special  orders  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chair  knows  that  the  Members 
will  imderstand,  and  will  accommodate 
the  Chair  In  the  efforts  of  the  Chair. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO    BOYD    CRAWFORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan),  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
December  10.  Boyd  Crawford  ofiBcially 
leaves  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
after  31  years  of  service. 

I  believe  that  It  is  accurate  to  say  that 
Boyd's  retirement  marks  the  end  of  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  committee. 


Boyd  Crawford  began  his  service  with 
the  committee  in  1939  when  the  late  Sol 
Bloom  was  chairman.  At  that  time,  ex- 
cept for  a  stenographer  or  two,  Boyd 
constituted  the  entire  staff. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1939  that  Hitler 
invaded  Poland  and  World  War  II  began. 
This  meant  great  changes  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  acquired  a  new  dimen- 
sion. 

Boyd  Crawford  began  his  service  just 
as  all  these  developments  got  underway. 
He  has  played  an  active  role  and  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  committee  on  such  matters  as  lend- 
lease,  Greek-Turkish  aid,  the  Marshall 
plan,  all  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  all  of  the  foreign  aid  and 
other  legislation  which  has  concerned  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  during  the 
past  three  decades. 

Boyd  hsis  served  under  committee 
chairmen  Sol  Bloom,  Charles  A.  Eaton, 
John  Kee,  James  P.  Richards,  Thomas  S. 
Gordon,  Robert  B.  Chlperfield,  and  the 
present  chairman. 

All  of  the  chairmen  who  were  served  by 
Boyd  have  testified  as  to  his  hard  work, 
his  loyalty  and  high  quality  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  reorganized  committee  staff  work 
and  formally  established  the  concept  of 
bipartisan  committee  staffs.  Although 
Boyd  had  served  Sol  Bloom,  a  leading 
Democrat,  first  in  his  congressional  of- 
fice and  then  under  his  committee  chair- 
manship, he  has  served  two  Republican 
chairmen — Dr.  Eaton  and  Bob  Chlper- 
field— enjoying  their  complete  confidence 
and  earning  their  lasting  friendship. 

Boyd  brought  to  the  committee  a  most 
unusual  combination  of  qualifications. 

He  was  and  is  a  highly  qualified 
stenographer.  In  his  early  days  he  won 
prizes  for  his  speed  in  typing  and  short- 
hand. 

He  is  a  capable  administrator.  As  the 
work  and  the  staff  of  the  committee  have 
grown,  he  has  organized  the  recordkeep- 
ing and  the  procedures  for  carrying  on 
the  operations  of  the  committee  In  a 
most  effective  manner.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  has  been  impressed  by  the 
completeness  and  the  accessibility  of  the 
committee  records. 

Boyd  also  possesses  exceptional  talent 
as  a  writer.  He  can  express  ideas  with 
remarkable  clarity  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  circumstances,  and  he  can  tiuTi 
out  material  with  unusual  speed. 

In  addition,  I  have  always  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  Boyd  has  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  speak  French  flu- 
ently. He  is  self-taught.  He  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  French  in 
school;  he  never  lived  in  a  French- 
speaking  country;  his  family  did  not 
speak  French.  He  studied  books,  bought 
recordings  of  French  lessons,  and  occa- 
sionally hired  a  PYench-speaklng  tutor^ 
all  of  this  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket: 
a  truly  remarkable  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of 
us  are  going  to  miss  Boyd  Crawford.  All 
of  us  have  come  to  depend  on  him,  and 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  along  without 
him. 

For  over  30  years,  no  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  faced 
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ihe  challenge  of  trying  to  carry  on  the 
xrork  of  the  committee  without  Boyd's 
tielp. 

We  recognize  that  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  relax  and  enjoy  life.  All  of  us 
*-ish  him  the  best  of  everything  in  his 
retirement  and  are  gratified  to  know 
Jiat  he  expects  to  continue  to  make  his 
lome  in  northern  Virginia.  We  expect  to 
iraw  on  his  knowledge  and  seek  his 
jounsel  in  the  future  when  we  face  prob- 
ems  of  unusual  diflBculty. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  remarks  he  has  made  about  Boyd 
Crawford.  A  loyal  member  of  the  staff  of 
any  committee  is  Invaluable,  and  Boyd 
Crawford  has  been  an  invaluable  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  at  least  three  dec- 
ades. Not  only  is  he  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary ability  and  dedication,  but 
he  is  also  possessed  of  extreme  loyalty 
to  the  chairman  and  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  to  th"  committee  as 
such.  He  has  made  a  marked  contribu- 
tion throughout  the  past  three  decades 
!n  the  considerations  of  the  Important 
bills  that  have  come  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Boyd  Crawford  is  also  possessed  of  a 
fine  personality.  During  the  years  he  has 
always  been  cooperative  with  Members 
Df  the  Hou.se  v>ho  have  .sought  informa- 
;ion  in  connection  with  bills  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  either  for  their  own  in- 
formation or  for  the  information  of  con- 
stituents from  whom  Members  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  communications  re- 
questing such  Inf orm.^tion. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  respect  and 
friendship  for  Boyd  Crawford,  a  friend- 
ship that  I  shall  always  treasure.  I  ex- 
tend to  Boyd  Crawford  my  hearty  con. 
gratulations  on  the  constructive  and 
dedicated  work  that  he  has  given  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
throughout  the  years,  and  I  wish  to  him 
and  to  Mrs.  Crawford  every  happiness 
[or  countless  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  our  chairman  has  de- 
cided to  give  us  this  opportunity.  I  have 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs a  relatively  short  time — I  think 
ibout  10  years — and  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  wonder  even  whether 
Boyd  Crawford  was  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  because  he  has  been  totally 
lonest,  I  think,  with  every  member  of 
the  committee. 

He  not  only  writes  well,  but  he  also 
tias  that  extraordinary  ability  that  is 
sort  of  No.  1  in  a  man  who  serves  on 
the  staff,  and  that  is  that  he  can  even 
write  well  on  your  ideas  even  if  they 
are  not  necessarily  his  ideas,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  special  quality  that  staff 
people  with  long  service  on  the  staffs  of 
this  House  have  given  to  the  Members — 
that  he  will  do  his  best  to  give  you  his 
ideas  if  you  need  his  ideas,  but  if  you 


have  your  own  ideaa  and  you  need  some- 
one to  express  them  well,  he  can  do 
that. 

This  is  a  very  talented  gentleman,  one 
of  whom  I  have  become  very  fond  as 
a  person  and  for  whom  I  liave  had  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  as  a  highly  pro- 
fessional servant  of  the  House  and  of 
our  very  fine  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  everything  that  the  chairman  has  said 
about  Boyd  Crawford.  He  was  on  the 
committee  long  before  I  came  there.  I 
have  known  him  for  more  than  20  years. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  House  that  we  would  miss 
more  than  Boyd  Crawford. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
said,  he  has  many  talents.  He  is  a  warm, 
fine  human  being.  He  has  talents  that 
probably  most  of  the  membership  do  not 
know  anything  about.  He  is  a  talented 
artist.  He  has  painted  some  of  the  fin- 
est pictures  that  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  looking  at,  and  I  think  I  know 
a  little  bit  about  painting.  I  have  looked 
at  many  paintings.  It  is  a  hobby  with 
him. 

He  has  many  sides,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  you  to  find  out  what  all  of  them 
are.  He  is  going  to  be  greatly  missed  on 
the  committee.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  staff,  I  do  not  know  how  he  will  be 
replaced. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  said 
about  his  politics.  I  do  not  know  what 
his  politics  are.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
to  wonder. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  has  accumulated 
a  professional  staff  on  the  committee, 
and  I  have  never  wondered  about  any 
of  them.  I  would  trust  anyone  that  Boyd 
had  recruited  to  that  staff  to  represent 
me.  to  advise  me,  and  to  counsel  me.  We 
have  on  that  committee  a  professional 
staff,  not  a  political  staff. 

Boyd  Crawford  is  a  man  who  over  the 
years  has  hired  every  one  of  those  staff 
members  with  the  assistance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman,  and  approved  them 
ajid  worked  with  them.  I  think  his  leav- 
ing Is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  loss.  Al- 
though I  realize  that  he  has  a  right  to 
retirement  and  to  leisure  time,  I  cannot 
help  but  say  that  I  hate  to  see  him  go, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  available  from  time 
to  time  to  counsel  ulth  us. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan),  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  has  reserved  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
rendered  dedicated  service  to  that  com- 
mittee for  many  years. 

Not  only  has  Boyd  Crawford  per- 
formed unparalleled  duty  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee — he  has  contributed 


immensely  to  the  formation  and  direc- 
tion of  legislation  considered  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  has  been 
a  part  of  us  all.  As  staff  director  of  this 
great  committee  he  has  kept  a  standard 
of  excellence  to  be  highly  admired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
good  fortune  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  a 
great  many  years.  During  this  period  I 
came  to  respect  Boyd  Crawford  as  an 
able,  dedicated,  public  servant  and  to 
admire  him  as  a  man.  He  is  an  individ- 
ual of  rare  talents.  His  broad  knowledge 
and  unusual  perspective  has  aided  many 
who  have  sought  his  advice  and  counsel. 

In  my  early  association  with  Boyd 
Crawford  I  found  in  him  a  personal 
friend  and  a  wise  counselor.  He  has  that 
unique  faculty  of  advancing  suggestions 
to  guide  one  through  the  maze  of  legis- 
lative complexities  with  the  adroitness 
to  cause  one  to  feel  that  all  the  ideas 
were  one's  own.  At  least  this  has  been 
my  experience  and  likely  the  same  has 
been  the  experience  of  many  of  you  who 
have  depended  upon  him  for  guidance. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friend  and  associate  whom  we  honor  here 
today,  is  a  diplomat  supreme.  Boyd  you 
would  make  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 

From  observations  it  appears  that  re- 
tirement is  difficult  for  some  people.  I 
doubt  it  will  be  so  for  Mr.  Crawford.  As 
mentioned,  he  is  a  man  of  numerous  and 
varied  talents.  He  is  an  avid  reader, 
on  artists,  a  practitioner  of  the  culinary 
arts,  not  to  mention  keeping  the  grass  on 
a  spacious  lawn  at  the  proper  height. 
He  is  also  an  interested  gardener  and 
somewhat  of  a  horticulturist.  Doubtless 
he  will  stay  busy. 

I  join  the  many  other  friends  of  Boyd 
Crawford  in  wishing  for  him  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Gertrude,  the  best  of  good 
things — good  health,  happiness,  and  con- 
tended retirement  from  an  arduous  but 
satisfying  career. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  people  who  know  Boyd 
Crawford  know  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is. 
I  admire  his  quiet  ability,  and  his  "can 
do"  spirit.  In  fact,  Boyd  Crawford  has 
been  such  a  good  friend  of  mine  that 
I  have  written  a  special  speech  about 
him,  pointing  out  his  many  qualifica- 
tions and  his  good  work  as  the  admin- 
istrative officer  and  head  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  professional 
staff.  I  ask  that  my  prepared  remarks 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
and  extend  to  Boyd  Crawford  my  friend- 
ship and  good  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Chairman 
Morgan  for  providing  us  with  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  services  which  my  good  friend  Boyd 
Crawford  has  rendered  to  me,  and  to 
all  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  over  the  years,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  distinguished  service  he  has 
rendered  to  his  country,  and  to  wish  him 
well  for  the  future. 
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I  have  regarded  Boyd  Crawford  as  a 
friend  and  counselor  since  I  first  became 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve Boyd  In  action  and  admire  his 
many  fine  talents.  Boyd  Crawford  has 
served  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  highest  type  of  professional 
service.  He  is  competent,  untiring,  and 
has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
such  outstanding  programs  as  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  U.S.  relations  and  assist- 
ance to  many  countries  and  many  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world  for  their 
progress,  security,  and  defense.  Boyd 
Crawford  is  a  dedicated  man. 

Boyd  Crawford  has  a  remarkable 
backgroimd.  He  was  born  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  a  house  located  where  the  Taft  me- 
morial now  stands,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  Capitol  Building  itself. 

Boyd's  father  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  when  Boyd 
was  a  child.  Boyd  had  a  summer  job 
checking  cameras  in  the  rotunda  when 
he  was  12  years  old.  Boyd  made  good  use 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Much  of 
Boyd's  knowledge  of  literature,  science 
and  history  was  derived  from  his  wide 
reading  and  continuing  study. 

All  of  us  who  have  known  and  worked 
with  Boyd  have  been  Impressed  with 
the  breadth  of  his  knowledge,  his  analyt- 
ical ability,  and  the  quality  of  his  writ- 
ing. 

Boyd  Crawford  has  played  an  active 
and  respected  role  in  major  events  in 
U.S.  and  world  history  of  the  past  30 
years.  Boyd  Crawford  did  most  of  the 
committee  staff  work  on  the  lend-lease 
legislation.  He  was  an  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  inaugui-al  session 
of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco 
in  1946.  Boyd  Crawford  has  studied  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  has  attended 
many  international  conferences  over  the 
years,  which  has  given  him  a  broad  base 
for  sound  judgment. 

Boyd  Crawford  enjoys  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  many  of  the  world's 
leaders,  and  he  has  been  able  to  give  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  to  its 
members  individually,  sage  advice  on 
facts  behind  important  developments 
and  new  trends. 

We  personal  friends  and  admirers  are 
certainly  sorry  to  have  Boyd  Crawford 
leave,  but  we  all  recognize  that  Boyd  has 
earned  an  opportunity  to  relax  and  en- 
joy life. 

In  recent  years  Boyd  Crawford  has  de- 
veloped a  great  interest  and  very  con- 
siderable skill  in  painting.  As  a  collector 
myself,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Boyd  is 
going  to  devote  his  leisure  time  in  the 
months  ahead  to  developing  his  fine  tal- 
ent as  a  portrait  painter.  I  congratulate 
aoyd  Crawford  on  having  the  oppor- 
tumty  to  pursue  this  avocation  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  do  well. 

All  of  us  who  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  join  in  heartily  con- 
gratulating Boyd  Crawford  on  his  dis- 
tmgmshed  service  to  his  country,  in 
inankmg  Boyd  for  the  many  services  he 
nas  rendered  to  us  all.  and  in  wishing 
nim  health  and  happiness  for  many  years 
w  come. 

J^^f  ^0?GAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

CXVI 2568— Part  30 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
other  gentlemen  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  been  a  good  friend  to  every 
member  of  our  committee,  consistently 
helpful,  and  always  ready  to  serve. 

His  high  ability  and  great  accom- 
plishments have  marked  his  work 
tlirough  the  long  years  of  his  service  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  some  of  the 
finest  work  done  in  this  body  is  done  by 
our  professional  staff  people,  so  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  others 
in  complimenting  the  competence  of  this 
professional  staff  which  Boyd  Crawford 
has  helped  to  put  together  and  has  led. 
I  think  a  greater  service  has  been  ren- 
dered our  country  by  these  people  gen- 
erally and  by  this  man  than  perhaps  is 
realized  by  this  body.  I  join  other  Mem- 
bers in  saluting  this  man  and  saying  that 
he  has  served  his  country  well. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  the  Chairman 
and  our  colleagues  in  paying  this  special 
tribute  to  Boyd  Crawford.  It  is  with  sad- 
ness that  we  see  him  leave  the  committee. 
His  loss  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  one,  a 
serious  one,  but  like  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  certainly  Boyd 
Crawford  has  earned  his  retirement,  if 
any  man  has. 

There  are  many  qualities  about  him, 
all  of  them  outstanding,  including  his 
intellect,  integrity,  dignity,  a:nd  his 
sense  of  fairness.  All  of  these  things  were 
given  to  the  people  on  the  committee, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  on  the 
committee  for  1  day,  or  whether  they 
were  the  most  senior  member.  In  all  the 
years  he  has  been  with  the  committee, 
he  has  helped  all  those  who  sought  his 
help  or  his  guidance  or  his  counsel  on 
matters,  especially  new  members  such  as 
myself  when  I  first  joined  the  committee, 
who  perhaps  do  not  have  a  great  sense  of 
knowledge  of  how  the  system  works.  So 
we  are  going  to  miss  Boyd.  He  is  a  man 
for  all  seasons  and  the  best  of  men.  the 
kind  of  man  dedicated  to  his  job  and 
to  his  country.  I  hope,  as  all  of  us  do, 
that  Boyd  will  have  happiness  and  enjov 
the  kind  of  retirement  and  the  fruits 
of  that  retirement  that  he  has  earned  so 
well.  He  goes  with  the  best  wishes  of  all 
of  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  company. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratefu]  to  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan),  for  making  possible  this 


opportunity  for  many  of  us  to  express  a 
few  words  about  Boyd  Crawford. 

I  can  subscribe  without  reservation  to 
all  of  the  excellent  comments  paid  by  the 
others.  While  it  may  seem  almost  cus- 
tomary for  excessive  words  to  be  used 
about  those  who  retire  from  membership 
in  this  body  or  the  prominent  members 
of  our  staff  who  retire,  such  as  Boyd 
Crawford,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
I  do  not  consider  any  of  these  words  ex- 
cessive, and  I  am  glad  to  identify  myself 
with  the  remarks  others  have  made. 

To  be  honest,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
word  or  two  that  is  perhaps  more  per- 
sonal than  the  others  that  have  been 
made. 

When  Mrs.  Findley  and  I  were  married 
it  was  just  a  few  months  later  that  we 
located  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  had  an 
apartment  in  Lee  Gardens.  To  our  great 
delight  our  next-door  neighbor  happened 
to  be  the  mother  of  Eoyd  Crawford.  We 
had  hardly  a  stick  of  furniture  in  those 
days,  and  no  friends,  and  Boyd  Craw- 
ford's mother  helped  to  supply  us  both 
with  friendship  and  furniture  at  a  time 
of  great  need. 

That  began  a  friendship  which  lasted 
until  her  death,  and  had  other  rewards, 
because  it  eiiabled  us  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance in  the  year  1946,  which  is  a 
long  time  ago,  of  Boyd  Crawford  and  his 
brother  and  other  members  of  the  Craw- 
ford family. 

So  I  have  gained  an  appreciation  on  a 
more  personal  basis  than  perhaps  other 
Members  have.  This,  I  believe,  added  to 
the  enrichment  of  my  experience  here 
on  the  Hill  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as  the 
close  association  before  I  went  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  K.azen)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  newer  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  the  recipient  of  Boyd  Crawford's 
invaluable  help  and  advice.  This  help 
and  advice  has  made  my  work  much  more 
of  a  pleasure  on  the  committee. 

At  this  time  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  and  to  endorse  all  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  today  by 
thj  distinguished  chairman,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  and  others  of  our 
colleagues. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Boyd  Craw- 
ford for  his  great  contribution  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation  in  his  capac- 
ity as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  As  he  retires  after 
these  many  years  of  service  I  wish  for 
him  a  long,  healthy,  and  restful  life  of 
retirement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Morse). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  honor,  although  also  with  a 
deep  sense  of  regret,  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Boyd  Crawford  for  his  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  able  service  as  staff  adminis- 
trator to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. After  over  three  decades  of  out- 
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tatiding  service  to  the  committee,  to  the 

„ and  to  the  Nation  in  the  study 

;  oreign  affairs  and  the  preparation  for 

„ consideration  of  relevcuit 

cies  and  programs,  Boyd  is  leaving  the 
imittee  staff. 

_  one  who  has  served  but  8  years  on 

committee,  I  can  attest — indeed,  with 

sense  of  humility— to  the  vast  con- 

he  has  made  to  our  delibera- 

and  our  efforts.  It  is  without  reser- 

however,  and  with  great  pride 

gratitude  that  I  acknowledge  the 

experience,  the  competence,  the  de- 

volion,  and  the  tremendous  energy  with 

he   has  performed  these  tasks, 

„  the  handling  of  complex  and  criti- 

legislation  before  the  committee,  to 

providing  the  preparatory  work  for  and 

ticipating  in  the  numerous  intema- 

tiohal  meetings  and  conferences  which 

.  .-e  taken  place  over  the  years. 

'  There  are  few  men  who  can  claim  such 

1  ecord  of  long  and  distinguished  serv- 

as  tliat  of  Boyd  Crawford's.  The  list 

delegations  and  missions  on  which  he 

served  and  worked  is  lengthy  indeed, 

as  one  who  has  taken  part  in  a  num- 

of  these,  I  know  how  great  Boyd's 

;ribution  has  been  to  their  success  and 

an  important  part  he  has  played 

insuring  an  effective  U.S.  role. 

3oyd  Crawford  is  one  of  the  most  de- 

&nd  able  men  I  have  been  privi- 

to  know.  He  holds  the  respect  and 

^  of  all  those  who  have  had  the 

o'pt>ortunity  to  seek  his  counsel  and  bene- 
from  his  wisdom  and  skill.  I  consider 
self  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to 
frk  so  closely  with  him  over  the  past 
and  I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Craw- 
the  greatest  happiness  and  content- 
in  the  many  years  that  will  fol- 
his  retirement  tomorrow. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  r  3m  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr)m  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
n^de  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
well  as  the  members  of  the  Committee 
Foreign  Affairs  with  regard  to  Boyd 
_  .i-ford.  Since  Boyd  is  now  on  the  floor 
should  like  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
pfeciation  to  him  for  the  help  he  gave  me 
a  new  member  of  the  committee. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand 
a  busy  man  such  as  Boyd  Crawford, 
man  with  high  professional  skills,  could 
take  time  to  brief  a  new  member  of 
committee.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
that  he  did  take  time  and  that  he 
brief  me  on  what  was  going  on,  be- 
ciuse  without  his  assistance  I  do  not  be- 
,'e  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me 
eten  to  get  started. 
I  can  well  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  and  the  rest  of  us  on  this  com- 
niittee  are  so  grateful  to  him. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  regrettable  phe- 
jmenon  that  once  in  a  while  the  retire- 
nient  of  a  single  man  can  create  a  great 
in  the  operations  of  a  congressional 
committee.  Such  a  chasm  is  the  one  be- 
created  by  the  retirement  of  Boyd 
ford  as  staff  administrator  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
During  my  6  years  as  a  member  of  the 
ouse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
cLme  to  recognize  and  respect  the  talent 
aid  wisdom  of  our  staff  administrator, 
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Boyd  Crawford.  Having  served  contin- 
uously with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee since  1965  imder  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  leadership,  Boyd  Craw- 
ford has  displayed  great  dedication  to 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  Congress 
and  the  committee  for  which  he  has 
worked  so  diligently. 

IXiring  his  31  years  with  the  commit- 
tee, Crawford  served  admirably  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  and  as  Secretary 
to  the  United  Nations  Committee  on 
UNRRA.  As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tary Conference  and  to  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  at 
Strasbourg,  his  services  have  been 
marked  with  distinction. 

With  his  retirement  this  December,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  surely 
feel  a  real  loss.  I  personally  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Boyd  for  his  in- 
valuable assistance  to  me  over  the  years 
and  I  hope  that  his  retirement  will  prove 
as  fruitful  as  his  career  in  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  day  will  be 
long  remembered  by  him  as  a  genuine 
gesture  of  appreciation  and  respect  for 
him  as  a  devoted  public  servant.  Boyd,  I 
salute  your  accomplishments  and  hope 
that  your  retirement  years  will  continue 
to  be  as  full  and  rewarding  as  your 
career  as  staff  administrator  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Congratulations  on  your  past  perform- 
ance and  best  wishes  for  a  future  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  many  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing deep  appreciation  to  and  for 
Boyd  Crawford. 

As  Members  know,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  I  have  come  to  know  him  and  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  tremendous  man  with  rare 
ability  and  dedication  to  this  country  and 
to  this  Congress.  I  would  say  his  advice  to 
me  has  always  been  helpful.  His  friend- 
ship and  his  wit  have  always  been  treas- 
ured. 

I  believe  he  retires  to  an  active  life,  not 

only  of  reading  but  of  other  activity, 

with  all  the  good  will  of  tliis  Congress. 

He  is  an  extraordinary  man  who  has 

done  a  tremendous  job  for  his  country 

and  for  this  Congress.  I  want  to  wish  him 

every  success  in  his  future  life. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  chairman,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  as  a  person 
who  has  served  on  the  committee  with 
Boyd  Crawford  and  as  a  person  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  him  for  ad- 
vice on  amendments  I  had  to  legislation 
pending  before  our  committee,  I  came  to 
know  Boyd  Crawford  as  a  man  who  not 
only  has  extraordinary  intelligence  but 
who  has  tremendous  warmth  and,  in  the 
case  qf  new  members  of  the  committee, 
great  patience  in  teaching  them  the  ins 


and  outs  of  legislation  that  came  before 
the  committee. 

I  also  remember  so  well  how  he  applied 
such  even-handed  consideration  to  all 
members  whether  they  were  junior  mem- 
bers or  senior  members  of  the  committee, 
whether  they  were  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. You  could  always  count  o'-  Boyd 
Crawford  to  tell  you  the  story  as  it  was 
and  to  treat  you  with  total  fairness  and 
with  his  vast  reservoir  of  knowledge  of 
the  problems  that  affected  our  committee 
and  affected  our  foreign  policy.  He  gave 
me  a  great  inspiration  and  also  gave  me 
a  tremendous  amount  in  the  way  of  wis- 
dom. 

For  that  reason  I  can  only  say  thank 
you,  Boyd  Crawford. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Boyd  Crawford  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. Boyd  has  been  ver>'  knowledgeable 
on  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  affairs. 
He  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  me, 
and  I  know  to  other  Members.  He  is  a 
very  courteous  and  personable  gentle- 
man and  will  be  missed  by  all  Members 
of  Congress.  He  has  served  Congress  and 
our  Nation  well,  and  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued good  health  and  success. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Boyd  Crawford  is  a  very  re- 
markable individual.  Long  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress,  at  a  time 
back  in  1939  and  1940,  when  I  first  en- 
joyed visits  to  the  committee,  I  got  to 
know  Boyd  Crawford  by  reason  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  received  the  large 
groups  of  students  that  I  brought  to 
Washington.  At  that  time  the  chairman's 
predecessor.  Sol  Bloom.  I  believe,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Chairman  Bloom  would  talk  to 
the  students  and  then  call  in  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  give  some  additional  details  which 
clarified  for  the  students  the  process  of 
the  legislation  and  the  great  issues  that 
were  being  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  those  days  immediately 
preceding  World  War  II. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  account  which 
he  gave  us  of  a  very  great  piece  of  leg- 
islation, H.R.  1776,  the  lend-lease  bill, 
which  was  worked  on  so  hard  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
when  he  served  in  the  other  body. 

I  think  Boyd  Crawford  is  a  remark- 
able man  whose  service  to  the  commit- 
tee, to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Nation 
spans  one  of  the  most  important  eras  of 
American  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  with  such  eloquence 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Crawford's  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  for  his  comments 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  .,  _  „ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark). 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  Just  want  to  add  my  comments  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  citizens  who  has  ever  served 
In  this  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Boyd  Crawford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  that  I  know  has 
helped  me  any  more  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  NATO  Subcommittee  in 
the  last  16  years  than  Boyd  Crawford. 
He  gets  his  point  across  and  he  gives  you 
his  point  of  view  when  asked  for  but 
when  you  do  not  ask  for  it,  he  does  not 
try  to  presume  that  he  is  the  leader  of 
*the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  think  is  so  natural  about  this  man. 
He  is  a  natural  leader.  He  is  a  natural 
bom  professional  staff  member  who  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned  has  done  so  much 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan),  for 
making  It  possible  for  other  Members 
of  Congress  to  say  a  few  fine  words  in 
behalf  of  Boyd  Crawford  this  evening. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  yielding. 

As  everyone  in  this  House  knows,  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  However,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
very  fine  work  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  feel 
that  I  know  him  personally,  based  upon 
my  association  with  him.  I  just  want  to 
add  my  hearty  words  of  endorsement  to 
the  glowing  tributes  that  have  been  made 
to  him  here  and  to  wish  for  him  and  his 
wife  the  best  of  everything  upon  his  re- 
tirement. He  has  certainly  served  his 
country  well.  He  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  around  the  world 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
free  men. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Boyd  Craw- 
ford. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  word  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  well-deser\'ed  tributes  being  paid 
today  to  Boyd  Crawford.  As  the  staff  ad- 
ministrator for  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Boyd  Crawford  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  his  many 
friends  and  associates  here  at  the 
Capitol. 

Boyd's  expertise  in  foreign  affairs  Is 
the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and 
practical  experience.  In  a  public  career 
spanning  almost  40  years  he  has  served 
the  Congress  and  his  country  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  representing  the 
united  States  In  delegations  to  the 
united  Nations,  NATO,  and  numerous 
mtemational  conferences  and  study 
missions. 

•The  wealth  of  Boyd  Crawford's  ability 
and  knowledge  has  been  a  decLsive  fac- 
,";„  ^"  i^he  steady  and  continuing  rise  in 
™uence  and  prestige  of  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  count  it  a 
privilege  to  have  served  on  the  conmiit- 
tee  during  his  tenure  as  staff  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  will  miss  greatly 
the  benefit  of  Boyd  Crawford's  counsel 
and  experience  here  in  the  Congress,  we 
wish  him  a  peaceful  and  productive  re- 
tirement with  the  opportunity  to  reflect 
proudly  on  a  lifetime  of  distinguished 
public  service. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  wholeheartedly  with  the 
remarks  of  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) ,  in  tribute  to  the  former  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee,  Boyd  Crawford. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  22  years,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  deal  with  Boyd,  to  see 
him  in  action  and  to  appraise  his  accom- 
plishments. 

The  quality  which  he  singularly 
demonstrated  to  me  throughout  our  as- 
sociation was  his  ability  to  make  deci- 
sions and  render  judgments  on  parlia- 
mentary questions  with  unfailing  good 
sense. 

Whether  it  was  during  committee  de- 
liberations on  the  floor  of  the  House,  or 
in  a  conference  committee,  Boyd's  judg- 
ment on  a  matter  of  procedure  or  sub- 
stance could  be  trusted  to  be  valid  and 
prudent. 

During  a  recent  retirement  party  for 
Boyd,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Ful- 
bright,  said  to  the  assembly  that  he 
found  Boyd  eminently  more  reasonable 
than  those  of  us  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  whom  he  was  regularly  meet- 
ing in  conference. 

Such  a  comment  does  not  reflect  on 
Boyd's  loyalty  to  the  House  position,  but 
rather  on  his  political  sense  that  nego- 
tiation and  compromise  are  the  essence 
of  the  parliamentary  system  and,  indeed, 
of  our  American  democracy. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  in- 
terested in  results,  not  rhetoric,  in  prog- 
ress, not  exercise  thinking 

As  a  result  he  has  been  an  instrimtien- 
tal  part  in  many  of  the  results  achieved 
in  foreign  affairs  by  the  Congress.  He  has 
been  part  of  the  progress  from  American 
Isolationism  of  the  1930's  to  the  prudent 
internationalism  which  characterizes  our 
foreign  policy  today. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  Boyd  will  be 
missed.  But  we  on  the  committee  are  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  able  to  call  upon 
him  In  the  future  whenever  his  counsel 
is  needed. 

My  wife  and  I  Join  in  wishing  Boyd  and 
his  wife  all  the  finest  Joys  and  many 
happy  years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Morgan),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  during  my 
freshman  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  to  know  and  work 
with  our  extraordinarily  able  staff  di- 
rector, Mr.  Boyd  Crawford. 

In  his  classic  study  of  the  American 
legislative  process,  "Congressional  Gov- 
ernment," Woodrow  Wilson  noted  that— 


Congress  In  Its  commlttee-rooma  Is  Con- 
gress at  work. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  so  much  is  ac- 
complished on  the  committee  level  is 
that  experienced  professionals,  like  the 
man  we  pay  tribute  to  today,  consistent- 
ly provide  us  with  expert  analyses  of  the 
information  we  need  to  conduct  produc- 
tive hearings  and  draft  sound  legisla- 
tion. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Boyd  Craw- 
ford has  served  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  this  legislative  body  with 
dedication  and  distinction.  His  leader- 
ship and  expertise  have  provided  our 
committee  with  both  depth  and  con- 
tinuity. 

Like  the  Congress  it  serves,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  staff  has  faced 
and  grappled  with  extremely  difficult 
national  security  problems.  More  than 
any  other  man,  Boyd  Crawford  deserves 
credit  for  marshaling  the  staff  to  meet 
the  foreign  policy  challenges  of  the  post- 
war era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Boyd  Crawford's  long 
and  distinguished  career  parallels  our 
country's  emergence  as  a  world  power. 
He  truly  has  been  an  eyewitness  to  his- 
tory—to  the  Second  World  War.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam,  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Marshall  plan,  to  the  Truman  doc- 
trine and  NATO,  to  Hungary  and  Suez, 
to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Moreover,  Boyd  Crawford  has  actively 
participated  in  the  formulation  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  Boyd's  hard  work  and 
wise  counsel  have  greatly  strengthened 
our  committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  join  In  this  tribute.  As  one  who 
has  had  the  great  pleasure  of  knowing 
Boyd  Crawford  both  professionally  and 
personaUy,  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  and  wish  him 
continued  success  in  the  years  ahead 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  in 
paying  tribute  to  Hon.  Boyd  Crawford, 
staff  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  know  of  few  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  so  selflessly  to  the  service 
of  their  country.  A  former  Congressman 
himself,  Boyd's  expertise  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  has  been  an  invaluable 
asset  to  our  committee.  He  knows  the 
workings  of  goverrunent  and  the  intrica- 
cies of  diplomacy,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  work  of  our  committee  have  made 
our  job  a  more  productive  and  reward- 
ing one. 

Boyd  Crawford  will  be  missed  by  all 
who  know  him.  and  most  of  all  by  those 
of  us  who  worked  with  him  on  tlie  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boyd 
Crawford  is  retiring  as  clerk  and  staff 
administrator  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  after  31  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  committee,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  American  people. 

His  long  and  faithful  service  to  the 
Congress,  his  complete  and  utter  loyalty 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
its  chairman,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
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piinciples  that  have  made  this  country 
great  are  all  worthy  of  special  praise. 

But  Boyd  Crawford  is  more  than  a 
d(  dicated  public  servant.  He  is  a  friend- 
ly cheerful  man  who  combines  charm 
and  graciousness  with  the  ability  to  get 
tie  job  done  without  creating  tensions 
01  hard  feelings.  In  the  world  of  politics 
tl  is  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

Boyd  became  clerk  of  the  committee 
ir  1939,  at  a  time  when  the  drums  of 
w  ir  were  being  heard  around  the  globe. 
A  most  his  first  task  was  to  do  the  staff 
w  )rk  on  revision  of  the  neutrality  laws 
tc  permit  assistance  to  our  allies.  And 
w  len  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
hi  Id  hearings  and  acted  on  the  original 
lend-lease  legislation  in  1941,  Boyd  was 
U  e  only  staff  member.  The  hearings  were 
hi  lid  on  a  crash  basis  and  they  were 
pinted  in  time  for  use  because  Boyd 
worked  night  after  night  until  3  and  4 
o':?lock  in  the  morning  preparing  them 
f c  r  the  use  of  the  Members. 

Boyd  was  also  at  San  Francisco  as  a 
rr  ember  of  the  U.S.  E>€legation  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
ti  jnal  Organization  in  1945. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
few  foreign  policy  questions  before  the 
C  )ngress  over  the  past  31  years  that  Boyd 
h  is  not  been  involved  with. 

He  has  been  acclaimed  and  commended 
b  '  Presidents,  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
0  her  high-ranking  Grovernment  ofiBcials. 
Ris  record  stands  for  itself.  His  retire- 
n  ent  is  well  deserved;  the  honors  earned. 

I  would  like  to  add  ray  own  thanks 
aid  appreciation  to  Boyd  for  his  wise 
c  )unsel,  his  advice  and  assistance  to 
n  e  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
C  Dmmittee. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  future 
w;ll  be  as  rewarding  for  Boyd  and  his 
Ic  vely  wife  as  the  past. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  those  of 
ui  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
aise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  retir- 
ii  g  staff  director.  Boyd  Crawford.  For 
n  ore  than  three  decades,  Boyd  Crawford 
h  is  served — with  dedication  and  distinc- 
t  on — members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
C  ommittee.  His  retirement  will  be  a  loss 
t(»  all  of  us  who  presently  serve  on  that 
c  )mmittee,  but  it  comes  after  a  full  and 
useful  career. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  way 
ill  which  Congress  operates,  and  many 
r  icommendations  have  been  made  re- 
girding  methods  to  improve  both  the 
p  rocedures  and  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress.  In  studies  on  the  broad  subject  of 
Congress  as  an  institution   there  has, 

V  owever,  been  relatively  little  said  about 
t  le  small  army  of  able  men  and  wom- 
ei  who  provide  essential  assistance  to 
t  le  Members  of  Congress,  even  though 

V  ithout  such  help  the  work  of  Congress 

V  ould  be  seriously  handicapped,  even 
c  ippled. 

Boyd  Crawford  is  in  the  front  rank  of 
t]  lose  individuals  who  contribute  sr.bstan- 
t  ally  to  the  development  of  legislation, 
end  in  the  evaluation  of  material  on 

V  hich  sound  Judgments  can  be  made. 
J?  ithough,  unfortunately,  he  may  not  be 

V  ell  known  to  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
t  ers  of  the  House,  those  on  the  commit- 
t?e  can  vouch  for  the  undramatic  but 


substantial  contributions  made  by  this 
man.  He  has  served  with  Impartiality, 
with  considerable  skill  and  with  unfail- 
ing dihgence.  Thus  it  is  with  good  rea- 
son that  we  have  cause  to  regret  his  re- 
tirement. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also 
appropriate  to  join  in  expressing  to  Boyd 
Crawford  our  hope  that  his  years  of  re- 
tirement are  happy  ones.  Freed  from  the 
routine  of  committee  responsibilities, 
Boyd  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
lead  his  own  life.  To  him  and  his  wife,  I 
extend  my  warm  good  wishes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
departure  of  Staff  Administrator  Boyd 
Crawford,  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  is  losing  a  man  who  has 
rendered  "long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  committee,"  to  use  the  apt 
phrase  of  Chairman  Morgan. 

I  have  served  on  the  committee  since 
I  first  entered  the  Congress  in  January 
1963.  During  the  almost  8  years  I  have 
known  and  worked  with  Boyd  he  has  al- 
ways thoughtfully  and  considerately  re- 
sponded to  my  needs  and  requests.  Per- 
haps these  qualities  are  to  be  expected 
in  all  committee  staff  people.  But  they 
are  not  always  found,  in  part  because 
Members'  requests  are  not  always  timely, 
or  simple  or  good  naturedly  submitted. 
Boyd  has  not  only  been  helpful,  but  he 
has  always  responded  to  my  demands 
v.ith  a  cheerful  attitude  and  demeanor. 

This  is  not  a  small  thing  when  im- 
portant and  contentious  matters  are  at 
stake  as  they  usually  are  in  all  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  A  courteous  and 
helpful  and  well-tempered  response  is 
clearly  conducive  to  productive  and 
valuable  committee  work. 

Boyd's  departure  will  leave  the  com- 
mittee diminished.  But  our  loss  is  com- 
pensated by  the  knowledge  that  our 
work  in  the  past  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated by  his  presence  and  that  his  is  a 
lasting  contribution  to  our  joint  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman  Morgan,  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
good  wishes  to  Boyd  Crawford  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  and  to  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  to  him  for 
the  service  he  has  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try, to  the  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  us  individually  as 
members  of  that  committee. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  8  years  and  at  the 
beginning  of  my  service  it  was  at  once 
apparent  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence, 
the  respect,  and  the  friendship  of  all  of 
the  committee  members.  Not  only  was  he 
called  on  for  all  of  the  services  that  are 
necessary  for  the  committee  to  operate 
but  also  the  members  relied  on  his  ex- 
perience and  judgment. 

In  fact.  I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  even  in  1961  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him,  Boyd  Crawford  had 
become  something  of  an  institution. 

As  I  have  come  to  know  him  better  over 
the  years  and  have  had  an  opportimity 
to  observe  his  work  for  the  committee 
and  become  acquainted  with  his  many 
qualities,  I  too  have  become  one  of  his 
many  admirers. 


I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  his  career  embodies  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues.  He  has  earned  his  way 
in  the  world  since  he  finished  secretarial 
school.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  distinguished  people  he 
served  by  hard  work,  by  putting  in  long 
hours,  by  devoting  his  energies  outside 
the  oflQce  to  improving  his  knowledge, 
and  by  his  loyalty  to  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated. 

It  is  difllcult  for  anyone  to  serve  as 
many  masters  as  Boyd  has  served.  Boyd 
has  never  been  a  yes  man.  He  has  al- 
ways given  his  honest  opinion  when 
asked  whether  it  favored  the  views  of 
the  members  who  asked  or  not,  but  he 
has  always  been  tactful,  friendly,  and 
imderstandlng  so  that  few  have  ever 
taken  offense. 

We  all  recognize  that  he  has  been 
strictly  nonpartisan.  I  imderstand  that 
his  first  association  with  the  Congress 
was  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  Re- 
publican member,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence McCloud.  of  Michigan.  After  Con- 
gressman McCloud  lost  his  seat,  Boyd 
went  to  work  for  the  Honorable  Sol 
Bloom,  of  New  York,  a  well-known  Dem- 
ocrat. When  Mr.  Bloom  was  succeeded 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  80th  Congress,  Boyd  con- 
tinued as  staff  administrator  with  the 
Republican  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  earned 
the  respect  and  lifelong  friendship  of 
Dr.  Eaton.  Boyd  was  kept  on  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats when  they  attained  a  majority 
in  the  next  Congress  and  by  the  Republi- 
cans when  they  returned  to  power  In 
the  83d  Congress. 

In  every  case  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  knew  that  they  could  trust 
Boyd  to  discharge  his  obligations  without 
partisanship  and  that  they  could  rely  on 
his  judgment. 

All  of  us  are  sorry  that  Boyd  Is  leav- 
ing, but  we  all  realize  that  Boyd  is  en- 
titled to  a  change  of  pace. 

We  congratulate  him  on  his  distin- 
guished career  and  wish  him  the  best 
of  health  and  the  happiness  he  deserves 
in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Boyd  Crawford  and  his 
family  extends  over  nearly  25  years,  an 
acquaintance  in  time  exceeded  by  few 
Members  of  the  Congress.  My  wife  and 
I  had  been  married  only  a  very  few 
months  when  we  first  met  Mr.  Crawford. 
The  apartment  we  occupied  at  Lee 
Gardens  in  Arlington.  Va.,  in  the  summer 
of  1946  was  next  door  to  one  occupied  by 
Mr.  Crawford's  mother.  Through  her  we 
met  Boyd  and  his  brother. 

Then,  as  now.  Mr.  Crawford  occupied 
the  position  of  administrator  of  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  It  was  with  pride  that  his 
mother  told  us  that  the  title  of  adminis- 
trator was  chosen  deliberately  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  special  prestige  Mr.  Crawford 
brought  to  that  position. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
in  1960.  my  first  thought  was  member- 
ship on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  even  though  that  prize  was  not  to  M 
won  for  4 years,  I  had  the  friendshipanfl 
advice  of  Mr.  Crawford  repeatedly.  When 
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I  became  a  member,  it  was  a  special  joy 
to  be  so  closely  associated  with  him  at 
long  last  and  to  have  his  coimsel  on  items 
that  came  before  the  committee  and 
which  I  personally  wished  to  advance. 

Boyd  Crawford  has  enriched  the  lives 
of  many  thousands  of  people,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  also 
enriched  the  Republic  itself  because  of 
the  understanding  and  perception  he 
daily  brought  to  his  job. 

His  retirement  separates  him  from  offi- 
cial responsibility  but  I  am  confident  it 
will  not  separate  his  Interest  from  the 
work  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  honor- 
ing Boyd  Crawford  for  his  many  years 
of  distinguished  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
to  other  U.S.  agencies,  and  thus  to  the 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  since  1959,  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  and  admire  Boyd  Crawford's 
talents  as  staff  director.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  committee  in  1939, 
and  has  served  continuously  since  that 
time.  In  1950,  he  became  staff  adminis- 
trator, and  has  effectively  performed 
that  function  under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  chairmen. 

Boyd  further  served  the  Nation  through 
his  participation  in  international  organi- 
zations and  parliamentary  conferences. 
In  1945,  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization. 
He  has  also  been  a  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  at 
London  in  1946,  at  New  York  in  1946, 
1949. 1950,  and  1953,  and  at  Paris  in  1951. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  the  staff  mem- 
ber on  numerous  study  missions  abroad 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  worked  with 
Boyd  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  sorely  miss  his  interest,  his  support, 
and  his  competence.  Committee  staffers 
play  a  central  role  in  our  informational 
and  legislative  process.  Staff  directors 
like  Boyd  Crawford  are  essential  if  our 
committees  are  to  function  properly  and 
effectively.  Under  the  staff  direction  of 
Boyd  Crawford,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  confirmed  its  im- 
portant role  in  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
The  committee  and  the  Congress  will  not 
be  the  same  without  him. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  on  the  retirement  of 
Boyd  Crawford. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RED  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA).    Under    a    previous    order 


of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Feighan)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Red 
China  does  not  qualify  for  admission  in- 
to the  United  Nations  because  it  does 
not  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  I  charge 
Red  China  with  the  following  violations: 

First.  Aggression  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea; 

Second.  Violations  of  the  armistice 
agreement  in  Korea; 

Third.  Violations  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  on  Indochina;  and, 

Fourth.  Violation  of  the  neutralization 
agreement  on  Laos. 

Furthermore  if  Red  China  is  admitted 
into  the  United  Nations,  I  warn  they  will 
support  aggression  through  liberation 
movements  in  Southeast  Asia,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  Their  pres- 
ence in  the  United  Nations  will  increase 
the  beehive  of  espionage  agents  in  the 
United  Nations.  Chinese  Communist 
agents  in  the  United  Nations  will  also  be- 
come a  security  threat  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  millions  of  Chinese  residing 
overseas. 

Through  their  propaganda,  subversion 
and  other  action  programs,  they  will  try 
their  utmost  to  change  the  political  ori- 
entation of  South  Korea,  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia.  If  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  successful  in  these  ob- 
jectives in  the  countries  I  have  specifi- 
cally mentioned  our  Army,  air.  and 
naval  bases  there  will  be  forced  to  close 
down,  and  the  concept  of  a  strategic 
western  sea  frontier  abandoned.  Also,  the 
concept  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  utilizing 
Asian  resources  as  an  anti-Communist 
force  will  fail. 

From  the  developments  transpiring  in 
the  United  Nations  (3eneral  Assembly 
there  is  the  vei-y  dangerous  prospect  of 
Communist  China  being  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  by  1972,  if  not  before. 
This  danger  persists  despite  the  fact 
Communist  China  does  not  qualify  for 
membership,  and  its  presence  in  the 
United  Nations  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Communist  China  has  not  achieved 
the  status  of  mature  nationhood.  In  this 
connection,  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  promi- 
nent China  watcher,  states: 

The  chief  problem  that  China  presents  Is 
that  It  may  fall  so  short  of  meeting  the 
economic  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  people 
that  it  will  remain  an  unstable  and  sick 
fifth  of  humanity. 

Under  Communist  domination,  the 
Chinese  people  continue  to  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  economic  duress,  and  political 
upheaval  produced  by  the  last  "Prole- 
tarian Revolution."  The  power  base 
seems  to  have  shifted  from  one  group 
to  another  with  signs  of  further  shifts 
before  there  will  be  a  government  that 
will  be  worthy  of  recognition.  And  what 
seems  to  4)6  holding  China  together  is 
a  loose  coalition  of  senior  generals  act- 
ing as  military  chiefs  of  13  mihtary 
districts,  some  of  which  are  being  hard 
pressed  to  suppress  open  rebellion  and 
a  general  state  of  anarchy.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  believe  It  would  be  bet- 


ter for  the  United  Nations  to  table  the 
subject  of  admitting  Commtmist  China 
until  the  professional  China  watchers 
and  intelligence  specialists  foresee  more 
stability  before  accepting  Red  China  on 
the  basis  of  an  inevitable  power  struc- 
ture, or  in  the  interest  of  universality. 

Spokesmen  for  Communist  China  In 
the  United  Nations  argue  that  Mao 
Tse-tung's  revolution  in  China  is  more 
nationalistic  than  idealoglcal.  Actually 
national  interest  is  reflected  in  terms 
of  Communist  idealogy;  and,  conceptions 
of  international  problems  are  influenced 
by  the  same  doctrine.  The  Bandung  Con- 
ference of  1955  at  Bandung,  Indonesia, 
provides  a  sampling  of  Peking's  role  in 
world  affairs,  as  well  as  their  probable 
attitude  if  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  conference  was  sponsored  by 
India,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Burma,  and 
Indonesia,  and  included  24  Asian  and 
African  nations  which  met  to  find  mutUEd 
as  well  as  common  interests,  and  explore 
the  contributions  that  could  be  made  to 
world  peace.  Under  the  guise  of  peace- 
ful coexistance,  Peking's  foreign  minis- 
ter, Chou  En-lai,  used  the  conference  as  a 
propaganda  forum  to  condemn  the  im- 
perialist bloc  under  the  United  States 
as  being  responsible  for  the  problems  of 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  He  further  related 
that  Mao's  revolution  was  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  these  areas.  And  as  recent 
as  1968.  sensing  that  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  would  leave  their  revolution  to 
stall  in  quiet  seas,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists reafflrmed  the  policy  of  wars  of  lib- 
eration abroad  to  push  the  cause  of 
Leninism.  This  attitude  and  these  pro- 
nouncements leave  little  doubt  that 
Communist  China  will  use  the  United 
Nations  as  a  propaganda  fifth  column  to 
further  its  aggressive  aims. 

After  examining  the  counter-produc- 
tive imp>act  of  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  I  foresee  that  in  the 
event  of  admission,  the  United  States 
may  withdraw  eventually  its  membership 
in  this  organization,  and  request  It  to 
depart  from  this  country.  Otherwise  the 
mass  of  American  public  opinion  will 
turn  irrevocably  against  the  United  Na- 
tions. Already,  the  United  Nations  has 
far  fewer  friends,  among  both  public  and 
politicians,  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
One  can  foresee  from  this  trend  a  re- 
newed impetus  toward  a  withdrawal 
from  all  foreign  entanglements,  and  a 
strengthening  of  isolationist  sentiment  in 
the  United  States.  This  could  be,  in  the 
long  run,  the  most  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  all. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  ver>'  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
you  please  explain  further  what  you 
mean  by  a  lack  of  maturity  in  nation- 
hood on  the  part  of  Commtmist  China, 
which  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  One  major  shortcom- 
ing resulting  from  Mao  Tse-tung's  lead- 
ership is  that  he  has  subjected  China  to 
a  sequence  of  convulsive  and  disruptive 
social  and  economic  changes  leaving 
China  in  an  increasingly  worse  condl- 
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.  And,  similarly,  they  have  been  ir- 

rest>onsible  in  the  conduct  of  both  exter- 

and  internal  affairs.  In  short,  I  would 

that  the  means  whereby  Mao  Tse- 

tries  to  achieve  his  objective  have 

self-defeating.  That  is  what  I  mean 

i  lack  of  maturity  on  his  part. 

FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gerjtleman  on  his  excellent  speech, 
would  just  ask  about  this  point:  It 
that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  Com- 
mujiist  China  to  the  United  Nations  as 
of  establishing  communications 
that  country, 
"ilirough  these  communications  is  it 
pes  iible  to  convince  Red  Chna  to  aban- 
its  present  practices  smd  policies? 
t^iat  really  possible? 

.  FEIGHAN.  Other  means  have  been 
to  communicate  with  Communist 
China,  the  main  one  being  the  ambas- 
sacorial  talks  In  Warsaw,  which  have 
e.xi  ited  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have 
prqduced  no  encouraging  results. 

.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The  last 
is  this,  which  I  think  you  have 
that    is,    should    Commimlst 
China  be  admitted  into  the  United  Na- 
tions at  this  time,  before  the  end  of  the 
Tse  timg  regime?  Would  it  do  any 

FEIGHAN.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
t  until  that  time  comes  along.  To  try 
action  or  to  do  any  action  at  this 
poi^t  would  be  gratuitous,  and  it  should 
be  done, 
jflr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   And 
have  been  firmly  opposed  to  the 
adiiission  of  Red  China  at  this  time  to 
United  Nations? 
ilr.  FEIGHAN.  Oh,  very  definitely, 
ir.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Thank 
very  much — and  again  my  compli- 
mehts  on  an  excellent  statement. 


J    EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  THE 
BERRIGAN   CASE 

he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiirsuNAGA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
th«  House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
<Mt.  Anderson)  is  recognized  for  60 
mi  lutes. 
Ilir. 


ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.   Mr. 
r,  just  recently  there  came  to  my 
atilention  some  very  eloquent  and  mean- 
ingful words  on  the  subject  of  revolution: 
truly  revolutionary  force  of  history  Is 
material  power  but  the  spirit  of  religion, 
world  today  needs  a  true  revolution  of 
fniltful    spirit,    not    the    futile   sword, 
dishonesty,  hatred,  all  of  these 
be  destroyed  and  men  must  rule  by 
i.  charity,  and  mercy. 

\XQ  these  the  deeply  reflective  words  of 
( lergyman,  a  member  of  the  anti-Viet- 
war  movement — perhaps  Daniel  or 
Pliilip  Berrigan? 

S'o.  they  are  the  inspiring  words  of 
;  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  "Mas- 
.  of  Deceit,"  1958. 

[  am  sure  the  Reverend  Father  Philip 
S.S.J.,   and  his  brother,  the 
iverend    Daniel    Berrigan,    S.J.,    will 
■e  with  Mr.  Hoover  that  man  "must 
with  love,  charity,  and  mercy."  But 
f  rbm  their  cells  in  a  Federal  penitentiary 
Danbury.  Conn.,  it  may  be  dlfQcult  for 
them  to  find  any  love,  mercy,  or  charity 
Mr.  Hoover's  charges  that  they  are  the 
le  iders  of  a  kidnaping  and  bombing  plot. 
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These  charges  are  of  grave  national 
importance  and  America  has  been  in- 
formed of  them  by  the  news  media — 
"bomb  plotters — concocting  a  scheme  to 
kidnap  a  highly  placed  governmental  of- 
ficial." If  true,  the  Berrigans  should  be 
punished  according  to  law,  and  they 
would  exi>ect  this. 

But  any  serious  observer  of  this  un- 
pleasant episode  in  the  life  of  the  Ber- 
rigans— and  this  departure  from  due 
process  by  the  Director  of  the  FBI — need 
make  only  one  conclusion:  Wars  play 
strange  tricks  on  many  distinguished 
citizens. 

The  war — so  appalling  and  tragic,  so 
revolting  and  destructive — has  forced 
Fathers  Daniel  and  Philip  Berrigan  to 
climax  a  lifetime  of  service  which  in- 
cludes in  both  instances  service  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  a 
lifetime  of  love  and  brotherhood,  a  life- 
time of  gentle  persuasion  against  poverty 
and  oppression,  to  commit  the  dramatic, 
illegal  act  of  destrosdng  draft  records,  a 
step  which  we  the  Members  of  the  House 
cannot  condone. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  actions  seem  like- 
wise to  be  drastically  affected  by  the  ten- 
sions of  this  war.  After  a  lifetime  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  well-being  of 
this  Nation — from  gangbusting  during 
prohibition,  to  protecting  us  from  spies 
and  espionoge  during  wartime.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  resorted  to  tactics  reminis- 
cent of  McCarthjrLsm,  using  newspaper 
headlines  and  scare  dramatics — rather 
than  the  due  process  of  law  he  has  so 
proudly  upheld  in  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer since  he  joined  Government  service 
imder  President  Calvin  Coolidge. 

We  have  suffered  many  casualties  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  Most  of  our  domestic 
and  international  problems  are  either 
caused  by  this  unwanted,  undeclared 
war  or  are  intensified  by  it. 

It  is  now  distressingly  evident  that  one 
of  the  most  ardent,  devoted  and,  presum- 
ably, imassailable  public  servants  in  the 
lifetime  of  our  Republic  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
casualty  of  that  same  war. 

As  a  lifelong  admirer  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
would  not  purposely  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution or  undermine  our  democratic 
processes.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  on  Fri- 
day, November  27,  1970,  he  did  so.  The 
divisions  within  our  Nation,  the  fear 
and  repression  so  common  in  today's  so- 
ciety have  taken,  we  must  conclude,  an- 
other victim — the  sense  of  fairness,  the 
honorable  ethics  of  justice  that  the  FBI 
Director  has  always  held  so  high. 

Mr.  Hoover  testified  that  Fathers 
Philip  and  Daniel  Berrigan  are  "the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  a  conspiracy  plaimlng  to 
blow  up  imderground  electrical  conduits 
and  steampipes  serving  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area  in  order  to  disrupt  Fed- 
eral Government  operations."  Mr.  Hoover 
went  on  to  add: 

The  plotters  are  also  concocting  a  scheme 
to  kidnap  a  highly  placed  government  offi- 
cial. ...  If  successful,  the  plotters  would  de- 
mand an  end  to  United  States  bombing  op- 
erations m  Southeast  Asia  and  the  release 
of  all  political  prisoners  as  ransom. 

Knowing  the  Berrigan  brothers  and 
being  reasonably  well  acquainted  with 
their  career  as  priests,  theologians,  schol- 
ars and  their  dedication  to  Christian 


principles,  and  having  read  much  of  their 
writings,  I  found  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  sdlegations  are  true. 
Even  in  destroying  draft  files,  illegal 
acts  which  they  committed  to  dramatize 
the  death  toll  of  young  American  boys 
in  Vietnam,  they  were  meticulously  care- 
ful to  plan  the  events  so  that  no  physical 
harm  could  possibly  befall  clerks,  by- 
standers, police  or  anyone  else.  The  high 
crimes  Mr.  Hoover  accused  them  of  plot- 
ting would  involve  violence  and  pose 
threats  to  himian  welfare  and  possibly 
human  life,  which  are  actions  that  con- 
tradict the  nonviolent  life  styles  of  these 
Catholic  priests. 

Even  if  Mr.  Hoover's  allegations  are 
based  on  substance,  presuming  he  has 
hard  evidence,  why  did  he  depart  so  radi- 
cally from  his  charter  and  his  own 
cherished,  highly  publicized  tradition  of 
seeking  Justice  by  due  process.  To  use 
his  words: 

In  the  FBI  our  objective  Is  to  secure  the 
facts.  We  do  not  evaluate.  The  FBI  Is  strictly 
a  fact  gathering  agency  responsible  In  turn 
to  the  Attorney  General,  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  In  the  last  analysis  to  the 
American  people. 

We  must  ask  why  has  Mr.  Hoover  de- 
parted so  radically  from  established 
procedure  by  making  such  damaging 
charges  hi  newspaper  headlines  which 
deny  the  Berrigan  brothers  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  their  accuser  in  court?  Why, 
we  must  ask,  has  Mr.  Hoover  broadcast 
these  allegations,  using  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  a  forum  instead  of  presenting  the 
facts  to  the  Justice  Department,  who 
would  then,  in  due  process,  analyze  them 
and,  if  warrsmted,  present  them  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury?  Mr.  Hoover,  a 
champion  of  law  and  order,  has  moved 
a  step  away  from  justice — -by  ignoring 
the  system  he  recommends  so  highly  to 
the  opponents  of  this  war.  Surely  his  ac- 
tions cannot  help  but  contribute  to  the 
credibility  gap  many  young  Americans 
feel  exists  in  our  system  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. 

There  are  other  questions.  Is  our  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  so  lax  in  its  pro- 
cedures that  inmates  can  effectively  plot 
and  lead  such  high  crimes?  Is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  pointing  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  malpractice  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  administers  the  FBI  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons? 

Then  there  is  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  those  constitutional  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment.  The  Ber- 
rigans are  unable  to  speak  out  publicly, 
unable  to  respond  personally  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  press.  Thus  far  they  have 
been  denied  that  cherished  American 
right  of  facing  their  accuser— yet  these 
allegations  of  bombings  and  kidnaplngs 
will  be  damaging  and  derogatory  infor- 
mation available  to  parole  boards  who 
will  later  evaluate  their  "rehabilitation.' 
In  1954,  writing  In  American  magazine, 
Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

False  accusations  and  careless  inslnuatlonf 
can  do  more  to  destroy  our  way  of  life  than 
to  preserve  it. 

If  Mr.  Hoover's  charges  against  the 
Berrigans  of  bomb  and  kidnaping  plots 
are  of  this  nature,  Mr.  Hoover  can  vin- 
dicate himself  by  an  apology.  If  they  are 
not  false  or  careless,  then  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  Justice  Department  to  in- 
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stitute  Federal  grand  jury  proceedings 
promptly.  Barring  one  of  the  two,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  Director  Hoover  is 
unwittingly.  I  surely  hope,  involved  in  a 
process  destructive  of  the  institution  he 
has  loved  and  sen'ed  with  such  loyal  ded- 
ication. If  his  actions  stem  from  such 
a  degree  of  rage  or  fear  that  his  purpose 
Is  to  discredit  all  who  peaceably  and 
without  violence  oppose  the  Vietnam  war, 
then  I  must  again  conclude,  with  much 
sadness,  that  he,  too,  is  a  victim  of  that 
war. 

When  crime  rates  soar,  when  our  cit- 
izens cannot  safely  walk  the  streets  at 
night  or  otherwise  move  freely  about 
their  country,  when  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  moving  abroad  because  of  fear 
of  crime,  the  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  FBI  to  intensify  its  efforts — not 
trample  its  traditional  integrity  imder 
foot  with  such  acts  of  political  repression. 
Congress  should  provide  the  additional 
agents  and  clerks  requested  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
these  new  personnel,  and  those  already 
in  the  agency,  to  cease  and  desist  in  any 
witch  hunts  which  may  be  draining  their 
energies  and  resources  away  from  the 
apprehension  of  the  hard  core  criminals 
which  breed  fear  in  the  very  fabric  of 
our  society — the  kidnappers,  the  bombers, 
the  organized  crime,  the  bank  robbers, 
and  the  auto  thieves.  I  do  not  degrade  Mr. 
Hoover's  long  campaign  against  the  do- 
mestic threat  of  communism  or  other 
subversion,  but  I  do  beUeve  to  fail  In  an 
effective  war  on  crime  will  be  to  fertilize 
the  soil  on  which  domestic  communism 
and  subversion  will  grow.  It  is  a  matter 
of  insuring  we  do  not  place  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse. 

It  also  seems  proper  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  zest  and  zeal  as  a  crime  buster 
be  equalled  by  a  more  comprehensive 
awareness  of  the  causative  factors  of 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

A  distinguished  journalist  on  the 
Washington  scene,  Mr.  Tom  Wicker  of 
the  New  York  Times,  quotes  a  former  At- 
torney General  imder  whom  Mr.  Hoover 
has  served,  in  his  introduction  to  a  cur- 
rently popular  book,  "Crime  in  America." 
Mr.  Ramsey  Clark  is  quoted  as  follows: 

In  every  major  city  In  the  United  States 
you  will  And  that  two-thirds  of  the  arrests 
take  place  among  only  about  two  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Where  Is  that  area  In  every 
city?  Well,  It's  In  the  same  place  where  In- 
fant mortality  is  four  times  higher  than  In 
the  city  as  a  whole;  where  the  death  rate  Is 
25  per  cent  higher;  where  life  expectancy  Is 
ten  years  shorter;  where  common  communi- 
cable diseases  with  the  potential  of  physical 
and  mental  damage  are  six  and  eight  and 
ten  times  more  frequent;  where  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  are  prevalent  to  a  degree 
far  transcending  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city; 
where  education  is  poorest — the  oldest  school 
buildings,  the  most  crowded  and  tvirbulent 
schoolrooms,  the  fewest  certified  teachers, 
the  highest  rate  of  dropouts;  where  the  aver- 
age formal  schooling  Is  four  to  six  years  less 
than  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  children  In  Watts  in  1966  lived  with 
only  one,  or  neither,  of  their  parents. 

Certainly  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Hoover  plays  any  causative  role  in 
this  kind  of  crime — but  we  can  suggest, 
and  do— that  Mr.  Hoover's  understand- 
ing of  the  crime  pattern  would  improve 
If  he  more  effectively  applied  the  formula 
Of  "love,  charity,  and  mercy"  that  he  has 


proclaimed  so  earnestly  on  earlier  occa- 
sions. 

Speaking  to  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  1964,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

I  am  against — and  have  been  for  many 
years — the  growth  of  the  FBI.  I  think  we  are 
entirely  too  big  today — bigger  than  we 
should  be. 

Let  US  examine  the  growth  of  the  FBI 
versus  the  growth  of  crime.  During  the 
years  1960-69,  the  crime  rate  has  in- 
creased 120  percent — more  than  doubled. 
During  the  same  interval  FBI  appropria- 
tions grew  from  $115  million  to  $220  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  over  90  percent,  while 
the  number  of  FBI  special  agents  was  in- 
creased from  6.003  to  6,825,  an  increase 
of  only  13.7  percent.  In  the  light  of  this, 
Mr.  Hoover's  request  for  an  additional 
1,000  special  agents  would  seem  modest. 
His  1964  statement  about  keeping  the 
FBI  small  is  out  of  date.  If  the  intent 
and  the  determination  of  the  FBI  is  to 
reverse  the  increase  of  crime  rate  as  Po- 
lice Chief  Jerry  Wilson  is  trying  to  do  in 
Washington,  an  awareness  of  the  causes 
of  crime — unwanted  war,  degrading  pov- 
erty, political  repression — should  be 
counterbalanced  with  the  virtues  Mr. 
Hoover  advocates — again,  love,  charity, 
and  mercy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  FBI's  requested 
new  resources  will  not  be  used  to  develop 
more  raw  files  or  dossiers  on  law-abiding 
Government  oflBcials  and  politicians — or 
law  abiding,  if  dissenting,  factions  of  our 
citizens  who  seek  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  bring  justice  to  all  in  America. 

Innumerable  people  have  made  the 
comment  to  me  that  Mr.  Hoover  ought 
to  retire.  I  do  not  want  to  echo  this  sen- 
timent because  his  tenure  is  up  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  In  any  event,  I  wish  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver many  more  years  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. His  place  in  history  is  assured.  I 
am  certain  we  are  not  so  short  on  gold 
but  that  Congress  could  and  would  want 
to  strike  a  special  medal  when  he  does 
retire. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  30  years,  ei- 
ther as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  participated,  in  com- 
bat and  in  debate,  in  the  complex  issues 
of  peace  and  war.  I  have  been  a  student 
of  war.  Now  I  want  to  balance  the  study 
of  war  with  the  study  of  peace. 

My  career  in  military  or  congressional 
service  has  been  guided  by  the  basic  oath 
of  oCQce  which  obligates  me  to  "protect 
and  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  It  is  in  the 
performance  of  this  sworn  duty  that  I 
speak. 

The  power  to  destroy  civilization,  as 
we  now  know  civilization,  is  available  to 
several  powers  on  earth — including  the 
United  States.  We  can,  by  default  or  by 
deliberate  action,  bring  forth  a  havoc 
by  weaponry  that  could  reduce  man- 
kind to  a  primitive  state. 

America  is  now  in  its  30  th  year  of 
war — cold  or  hot — 30  years  of  war  that 
has  seen  more  than  a  trillion  dollars 
invested  in  refining  the  art  of  destruc- 
tion. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense  capability,  based  on  cost  :.on- 
scious  and  judiciously  selected  programs 
of  defense  modernization.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  recognize  that  our  concern 


for  military  destruction,  if  Pentagon 
budgets  Euid  our  present  actions  in  Viet- 
nam are  reliable  criteria  for  Judgment, 
takes  priority  over  our  concern  for  the 
positive  factors  of  humanistic  develop- 
ment, which  may  in  fact  be  the  onSy 
course  to  peace. 

During  the  past  many  months,  Amer- 
ica has  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  a 
divided  people  rejecting  a  call  to  service 
in  the  military  forces  which  previous 
generations  accepted  without  question. 
T'^day  thousands  of  yoimg  Americans 
are  exiled  in  Canada — men  without  a 
coimtry — because  they  reject  a  war 
which  they  regard  as  unjust,  immoral  or 
illegal.  Thousands  of  other  young  men 
are  outcasts — criminal  deserters — In 
foreign  countries.  They  prefer  to  accept 
the  scorn  of  their  countrymen  rather 
than  participate  in  the  killing  in  a  far- 
away land  in  a  war  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Himdreds  of  thousands  more  are 
troubled  in  conscience  as  they  use  subter- 
fuge to  avoid  a  draft  which  intrudes  In 
their  hves  at  a  career  formative  period. 
The  present  draft  law,  they  feel,  is  an 
unwelcome  requirement  to  participate  In 
sanctioned  violence  which  they  reject. 

And,  yes.  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  serve  honorably  in  the  mili- 
tary forces.  Their  service  offers  a  sharp 
contrEist.  but  it  is  also,  ironically,  a  divi- 
sive force  not  heretofore  known  on  such 
large  scale  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  another 
civil  war — a  psychological  civil  war.  Our 
youth  are  divided  against  themselves. 
Some  join  the  military,  accepting  it  as  a 
citizen's  duty;  others  reject  the  military 
service  of  destruction,  reminding  us  in 
Congress  that  there  is  another  war  going 
on  at  home  and  aroimd  the  world — a  war 
that  has  a  higher  moral  purpose,  a  higher 
ethical  and  spiritual  involvement.  The 
war  against  poverty,  the  war  for  better 
schools,  housing,  hospitals,  the  war  in 
which  the  weapons  are  not  the  hardware 
of  destruction  but  the  software  of  broth- 
erhood and  love.  The  technology  is  not 
militaristic  but  humanistic,  against  dis- 
ease and  despair. 

One  war  has  brute  killing  as  an  objec- 
tive, the  other  reveres  hving  in  freedom 
and  justice  as  a  fulfillable  promise  of 
Ufe. 

America  is  divided  at  the  crossroads. 
Its  heritage  challenged. 

In  this  confused  environment,  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  listen  to  all 
voices,  all  points  of  view.  Congress  must 
homogenize  the  harsh  voice  with  the  soft 
voice.  We  must  modify  the  tensions  of  the 
moment  with  the  wisdom  accumulated 
in  history — and  anticipate  a  future  that 
rejects  miUtarism  as  the  only  solution  to 
mankind's  conflicts. 

During  recent  months  this  Nation  has 
witnessed  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  executive  branch  to  employ 
the  tactics  of  fear  and  to  be  less  than 
candid  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

America's  dilemma  involves  the  nega- 
tivism of  the  Indochina  war  versus  the 
positive  needs  of  our  domestic  realities. 
One  asset  is  free  discussion,  the  right  of 
a  free  people  to  peaceably  petition  Its 
government  without  harassment  or  the 
stifling  of  legitimate  debate,  proper  and 
legal  protest,  and  honest  dissent. 
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father  Philip  Berrigan,  S.S.J. ,  and 
Faiher  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.,  have  been 
convicted  of  destroying  draft  records. 
Th  ey  make  no  protest  of  innocence.  In- 
deed they  remain  proud  that  their  act 
of  destruction  against  paper  files  sym- 
bo  Ically  represents  an  act  to  save  the 
Uvts  of  young  American  soldiers — and 
sa^e.  too,  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  our  allies,  or  the  victims  of  our 
■we  ipons. 

"he  verbal  assault  by  Mr.  Hoover  on 
Fa  hers  Berrigan  is  the  climax  of  a  series 
of  ;vents  during  the  past  several  months 
wh  Ich,  when  taken  as  separate  Incidents, 
an  shocking  and  unbelievable,  but  when 
rel  ited  one  to  the  other,  emerge  as  an 
ou  rageous  pattern  of  fear  and  repres- 
sloi. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Prisons  to  assign  po- 
liti:al  prisoners  who  have  no  previous 
pa  tern  of  common  criminality  to  mini- 
mi m  security  situations,  usually  a  prison 
faitn  or  similar  institution.  Despite  this 
lor  g  established  procedure.  Father  Philip 
Be -rigan  was  assigned  to  Lewisburg 
Penitentiary,  a  facility  with  tight  secu- 
ritr. 

1  Vhile  there  he  was  committed  to  soli- 
tai  7  confinement  situations  for  such 
mtior  infractions  of  prison  regulations 
as  offering  spiritual  counsel  to  a  fellow 
prljoner  and  seeking  opportunities  to 
pel  form  religious  services.  His  fasting  for 
10  days  in  protest  of  his  solitary  con- 
fln  >ment  led  to  the  discontinuation  of 
the  se  practices. 

i  Jthough  Father  Philip  Berrigan  was 
no  assigned  to  a  minimal  security  farm 
lru5  ;itution,  he  was  returned  to  the  gen- 
ers  1  prison  population  at  Lewisburg  Pen- 
Ite  itiarj'.  During  the  confinement  of 
Fa  her  Philip  Berrigan  before  his  broth- 
er vas  captured,  he  claims  he  was  offered 
vaiious  inducements  if  he  aided  in  the 
apprehension  of  his  brother,  and,  con- 
versely, he  was  subjected  to  threats  of 
los:  of  privileges  if  he  declined  to  aid 
the  Justice  Department's  efforts  to  cap- 
tur;  the  elusive  member  of  the  Society 
of .  fesus. 

We  should  seriously  examine  the 
chi  rge  that  privileges  can  be  extended  or 
del  ied,  depending  on  the  prisoner's  will- 
ing ness  to  cooperate  with  the  FBI  and 
otl  er  Justice  Department  agencies. 

later,  after  the  capture  of  Father 
Da  liel  Berrigan.  both  brothers  were  as- 
sigied  to  the  minimum  security  prison 
at  Danbury,  where  they  remain,  at  this 
dal  e.  in  custody. 

I  hiring  the  indoctrination  process, 
pri  !on  oCBcials,  ■with  a  pride  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  justify,  described  a  factory  In 
the  Danbury  installation  making  weapon 
coriponent  parts  for  the  Defense  De- 
paitment.  The  prisoners  are  paid,  de- 
pei.ding  on  skills  and  other  considera- 
tiois,  wages  that  vary  between  17  cents 
an  hour  and  46  cents  an  hour.  Both  Ber- 
rig  ms  indicated  that  they  could  not,  as 
a  natter  of  conscience,  participate  in 
thi:  war  industry  work.  The  prison  of- 
flc:  als  did  not  press  the  issue. 

] ligh  prison  officials  boasted,  however, 
thi  t  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  made 
an  annual  profit  of  $6,000,000  in  this  or 
otl  er  production  facilities. 


The  prison  factory  profits  which  come 
In  part  from  the  low  overhead  of  prison 
buildings  and  prisoner  labor  at  rates 
varying  between  17  and  46  cents  per  hour 
lead  to  other  questions  deserving  of  in- 
vestigation and  full  disclosure  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

For  instance: 

In  view  of  the  high  unemployment  in 
the  aerospace  and  other  industries, 
should  the  Justice  Department  and  its 
prisons  be  in  competition  with  depressed 
industry  conditions  in  the  private  sector? 

Does  the  Justice  Department  offer  im- 
fair  competion  by  absorbing  normal  busi- 
ness overhead  costs  of  operating  their 
industries  with  tax  paid  Federal  budgets? 

Under  what  interpretation  of  their  re- 
habilitation role  does  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment rationalize  salaries  of  17  to  46  cents 
per  hour?  Woxild  it  not  be  proper — and 
just — to  pay  prison  labor  at  least  the 
minimum  wage  but  divert  all  but  neces- 
sary incentive,  in-prison  spending  money 
to  scholarship  funds  for  the  prisoner 
when  he  completes  his  sentence.  Prison- 
ers, if  provided  appreciable  wages,  could 
be  prepared  for  training  or  further  edu- 
cation if  these  funds  were  earmarked  for 
their  post  prison  reentry  into  society. 

Further,  how  many  prisoners'  fam- 
ilies— wives  and  children — are  forced  on 
welfare  because  their  husbands  and 
fathers  can  only  make  17  to  46  cents  an 
hour — ^year  in  and  year  out.  Indeed,  is 
not  a  reform  suggested  that  will  permit 
the  prisoners,  if  their  prison  work  record 
justified  It.  to  help  support  their  families 
and  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children? 

Certainly  prison  employment  is  de- 
sired, but  is  it  necessary  to  use  war  re- 
lated enterprises  as  part  of  the  training 
programs  in  the  Federal  prison  system? 

One  other  interesting  characteristic  of 
our  Federal  prison  system  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Fathers 
Philip  and  Daniel  Berrigan. 

At  Danbury,  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment personnel — perhaps  as  many  as 
12 — are  employed  to  supervise  the  manu- 
facturing facility.  But  only  one  psychia- 
trist is  employed.  The  present  doctor  is 
accepting  his  service  in  the  Federal  pris- 
on as  an  alternate  to  military  service. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  doctor 
is  a  competent,  dedicated  practitioner. 
But  it  seems  worthy  of  investigation  that 
funds  are  available  for  professional 
manufacturing  personnel  at  a  prison  fac- 
tory at  salaries  competitive  to  private 
industry,  but  professional  psychiatric 
service  is  restricted  to  one  man  doing 
alternate  military  duty. 

Although  the  Berrigan  brothers  have 
been  confined  to  Danbury  Federal  prison 
for  only  4  months,  they  have  spoken  to 
me  of  other  incidents  which  contribute 
to  a  pattern  of  harassment  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

A  court  in  Rochester,  N.Y..  required 
the  appearance  of  Father  Daniel  Berri- 
gan, S.J.,  as  a  witness  in  a  matter  un- 
related to  him.  This  writ  was  served  on 
prison  oflBclals. 

This  was  his  experience: 

On  a  late  afternoon.  Father  Berrigan 
was  advised  to  "get  ready,  you're  being 
moved." 


The  prison  oflBcials  would  not  inform 
him  of  where  he  was  going,  why,  or 
under  what  authority.  They  did  not 
show  him  or  tell  him  about  the  court 
order.  He  was  not  permitted  to  advise 
his  attorneys  or  his  family.  He  was 
transferred  from  prison  to  prison,  and 
ultimately  to  a  county  jail — never  know- 
ing his  destination,  never  being  advised 
of  the  court  order,  never  having  access 
to  attorneys  or  family.  At  all  times  he 
was  isolated  in  solitary  confinement  in 
the  prisons  or  jail  in  which  he  was  being 
kept. 

^But  the  strangest  part  of  this  odyssey 
of  the  Jesuit  in  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  this:  while  being 
transported  between  county  jail,  prisons 
and  court,  Daniel  Berrigan  was  secured 
with  leg  shackles,  waist  chains  to  which 
his  handcuffed  wrists  were  locked  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  even 
use  his  handkerchief. 

One  prisoner,  a  priest,  in  the  custody 
of  three  Federal  marshals,  all  armed, 
hardly  needs  leg  irons,  waist  chains  and 
handcuffs.  The  last  time  I  saw  leg 
shackles  was  in  Con  Son  Island  prison 
camp,  in  the  tiger  cages  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Father  Daniel  Berrigan,  how^ever,  as- 
sured me  that  no  one  threw  lime  in  his 
eyes,  and  asked  that  any  plea  related 
to  the  treatment  he  received  be  ad- 
dressed not  to  his  case,  but  in  behalf  of 
all  prisoners. 

It  is  fundamental  in  American  herit- 
age that  all  American.s  can  practice 
their  religious  freedoms.  Indeed,  in 
prison,  criminologists  agree  that  spiritual 
exercises,  counseling,  and  services  are  a 
beneficial  part  of  the  rehabilitative  proc- 
ess. As  a  matter  of  record,  this  House 
approves  appropriations  for  various 
agencies  of  the  Justice;  Department 
which  includes  salaries  for  chaplains  in 
prisons  throughout  the  Federal  system. 

The  Berrigans'  religious  experiences  in 
prison  have  been  demeaning  and  rude. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although 
these  men  can  be  described  in  civil  lan- 
guage as  convicted  felons,  they  are  now 
and  have  been  for  the  major  part  of 
their  mature  lives  distinguished  theo- 
logians— respected  by  religious  leaders  of 
all  denominations  the  world  over  for 
their  commitment  and  dedication  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  their  leadership  in 
concepts  of  love,  brotherhood,  justice, 
compassion — and  an  activist  life  in  the 
service  of  their  true  master. 

They  are  now,  despite  their  custody  in 
a  Federal  prison,  and  have  always  been, 
in  good  standing  with  all  faculties, 
rights,  and  privileges  implied  in  their 
ordination  to  their  priesthood. 

If  their  superiors  in  their  church  con- 
tinue to  accept  them  as  priests  of  God, 
the  Justice  Department  does  not.  If  their 
religious  orders — the  Society  of  Joseph— 
S.S.J. — and  the  Society  of  Jesus — S.J.— 
accept  their  interpretations  of  Gospel 
tmths,  the  prison  system  fears  them. 

Yet  at  Danbury  Federal  prison  these 
two  priests  are  not  permitted  to  say  mass 
with  voluntary  attendance  by  other  pris- 
oners and  guards.  The  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Prisons  refuses  this  religious  re- 
quest, despite  the  advantages  potential 
to  rehabilitation. 
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What  is  the  reason  for  denying  the 
simple  right  to  celebrate  mass  and  preach 
the  fundamental  word  of  God's  gospel? 
Is  it  a  fear  that  the  Berrigans  might  in- 
fluence other  prisoners  with  their  mes- 
sage of  peace — their  message  of  brotherly 
love  in  prison? 

Aristotle,  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  iden- 
tified the  Berrigans'  plight  of  denied 
spiritual  exercises: 

The  generality  of  men  are  naturally  apt  to 
be  swayed  by  fear — rather  than  by  an  al- 
mighty reverence. 

Thus  we  see  a  connective  pattern 
emerging — a  pattern  so  compacted  in 
only  4  months  in  prison  that  one  must 
conclude  the  presence,  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment, of  a  tolerant  attitude  toward 
repressive  harassment.  These  events  are 
hardly  coincidental. 

Either  the  Berrigans,  charged  with 
bomb  plots  and  kidnaping  schemes,  are 
dangerous  or  there  is  a  still  more  danger- 
ous plot  afoot  to  repress  their  political 
dissent  against  war  and  injustice. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Not  at 
this  point.  I  should  like  to  complete  my 
statement  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  .  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but 
I  would  prefer  to  finish  my  statement 
first. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Does 
tlie  gentleman  mean  that  he  will  yield 
now? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  At  the 
end  of  my  statement,  if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  complete  it.  Then  I  would  be 
most  delighted  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  insist  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  take  more  than  an- 
other 8  minutes;  something  like  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  withdraw  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The  Clerk   called  the   roU,   and  the 

loilowing  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Aspinali 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Blatnik 


[Roll  No.  396) 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Button 

Chappell 

Clay 

Cleveland 


Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dent 


Dlggs 

Dowdy 

DulsW 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fisher 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Frey 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jannan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
King 
Kluczynskl 


Kuykendall 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

McKneaUy 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mathias 
May 
Mayne 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
MUls 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Moss 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Pollock 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Rees 


Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Sandman 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  ■Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Weicker 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

■Wiggins 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  297 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FBI  DIRECTOR  EDGAR  HOOVER 
AND  THE  BERRIGAN  BROTHERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  regarding 
either  the  Berrigan  brothers  or  the  so- 
called  east  coast  conspiracy,  but  I  do 
have  a  long  acquaintance  and  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Few  men  in  this  century  have  estab- 
lished a  record  for  dedication  and  in- 
tegrity to  compare  with  that  of  Mr. 
Hoover. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  man  charged 
with  Mr.  Hoover's  grave  responsibilities, 
testifying  in  closed  session  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  has  been  charged 
with  any  impropriety  for  conveying  to  a 
congressional  committee,  in  such  a  ses- 
sion, information  directly  related  to  na- 
tional security. 

The  Congress  can  be  sure,  if  Mr,  Hoover 
so  testified,  that  information  believed  re- 
liable is  available  to  support  every  state- 
ment made  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Hoover  record  for  talking  straight 
to  the  Congress  has  been  established  in 
46  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Nation.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  tarnished 
now. 

Mr.  MIKVA,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  allega- 
tions against  two  jailed  priests  made  by 
FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  before 
a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
last  week  raise  some  fundamental  and 
serious  questions  concerning  the  P^I 


Director's  behavior  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  unsupportable  testimony  Mr. 
Hoover  has  given  the  committee  Is  yet 
another  bit  of  evidence  that  the  FBI 
has  become  in  itself  a  center  of  political 
action  within  the  United  States,  gener- 
ating a  force  from  the  "right"  that  haa 
the  potential  of  becoming  as  destructive 
as  it  is  divisive.  What  can  be  more  hor- 
rifying then  having  the  sanctioned  forces 
of  justice  operating  outside  constitution- 
al procedures  for  charging  and  punish- 
ing malefactors? 

No  one  can  deny  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  served  his  country  well.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  FBI  has  developed  into  a 
highly  skilled,  efficient  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  it  is 
apparent  that  in  many  instances  during 
the  past  decade,  the  FBI  has  lost  its 
neutraUty  as  an  investigative  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Hoover's 
outburst  against  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
is  but  one  example  of  this  deterioration. 
His  attack  on  his  assassinated  superior. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  another. 
His  attack  on  the  Berrigan  brothers  is 
still  another.  The  FBI,  through  Mr. 
Hoover's  pervasive  infiuence.  has  be- 
come so  ideological  that  It  is  fast  losing 
its  credibility. 

A  famous  American  poet,  Walt  Whit- 
man, once  stated: 
I  am  neither  for  nor  against  Institutions. 

That  perhaps  best  describes  the  mood 
of  the  alienated  groups  within  our  soci- 
ety— especially  the  young  but  also  the 
blacks,  the  browns,  and  those  political 
minorities  whose  dissent  is  expressed 
well  within  the  system.  That  neutrality 
means  only  that  they  have  neither  emo- 
tional nor  experiential  commitments 
to  any  persons  of  what  they  call  the 
establishment.  They  look  at  people  and 
the  agencies  of  people  for  what  they  say 
and  do,  rather  than  what  they  said  and 
were. 

It  is  not  and  ought  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  those  who  question  Mr. 
Hoover's  conduct  that  in  days  of  yore 
he  did  wondrous  things  for  the  FBI  and 
consequently  the  country.  It  is  more 
significant  that  someone  explain  how 
it  is  that  the  head  of  the  highest  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  ignore  the  most  fundamen- 
tal rule  for  distributing  justice  under 
law;  namely,  that  a  person  be  charged 
with  crime  and  be  required  to  answer 
such  charge  only  in  a  proper  place.  If 
the  brothers  Berrigan  have  in  fact  con- 
spired, as  Mr.  Hoover  charges,  then  that 
conspiracy  is  criminal,  indictable,  and 
punishable.  And  being  such,  Mr.  Hoover 
need  not  be  told  that  such  a  conspiracy 
is  not  commentable  upon  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  prior  to  the  completion  of 
judicial  action.  Surely.  Mr.  Hoover  need 
not  be  told  that  an  appropriations  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  try  the  Berrigan  broth- 
ers or  their  alleged  criminal  behavior. 
Whether  Mr.  Hoover's  motives  were  as 
mean  as  seeking  to  dramatize  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  or  as 
lofty  to  seek  to  protect  this  country  from 
its  enemies,  no  law  enforcement  official 
can  be  condoned  for  fiaunting  due  proc- 
ess in  such  a  manner. 
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vir.  Speaker,  the  Berrigan  brothers 
have  demanded  that  Mr.  Hoover  either 
pDsecute  or  retract  his  statements.  Mr. 
H(|"3ver  and  the  Justice  Department  re- 
to  comment  any  further  on  the 
mktter  since  Mr.  Hoover's  appearance 
be  [ore  the  Appropriations  subcommittee. 
W  tiether  in  fact  Mr.  Hoover  puts  up  or 
Its  up,  the  issue  remains  that  the  FBI 
specifically  and  wrongly  become  a 

organization,  lowering  itself 

the  pernicious  arena  of  political 
and  countercharges.  This  is  the 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  leadership  in 
most  recent  chapters  of  the  FBI. 
.  Edgar  Hoover  has  represented  the 
cohcept  of  Federal  justice  in  America. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  everyone  on  the 
side  of  30  has  had  instilled  in  them 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  were 
neutral,  and  efficient.  Tradi- 
,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  only  as 
as  the  cause  they  serve.  At  a  certain 
in  time,  a  tradition  may  become 
anachronism  because  it  is  out  of  step 
its  surroundings  and  the  needs  of 
people.  The  behavior  of  J.  Edgar 
er,  who  denounces  some  of  the 
...,.-  and  some  of  the  living  leaders 
our  country  and  who  uses  agencies  of 
Congress  as  a  forum  from  which  to 
criminal  coaspiracies,  creates 
an  anachronism.  If  the  FBI  is  to 
.  secure  its  position  as  an  effective 
eCBcient  law  enforcement  agency 
wjiich  helps  keep  us  together  because  of 
stature  and  respect  it  receives  from 
segments  of  the  society,  then  Mr. 
Ht)over  must  curb  his  tongue.  If  he  can- 
do  that,  then  perhaps  he  ought  to 
his  memoirs.  If  he  does  neither, 
at  a  time  when  effective  law  en- 
f  otcement  is  so  desperately  needed  in  this 
country,  the  FBI's  contribution  will  be 
sriEill. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rise  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Andeh- 
s(N)  to  discuss  and  clarify  the  recent 
re  ports  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
charges  that  Fathers  Daniel  and  Philip 
B  ?rrigan  are  plotting  to  kidnap  a  White 
HDUse  aide. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
jidgment  on  the  validity  of  these 
c^rges. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Director  of  the 
Ffel  to  testify  and  subsequently  to  release 
h  s  testimony  to  the  press  in  support  of 
iipplemental  funds  for  the  Bureau, 
citing  national  needs — but  it  is  another 
tiling  to  mention  specific  individuals. 
\  r.  Hoover  has  warned  in  the  past  about 
n  iming  individuals  in  congressional  tes- 
timony  without  the  constitutional  pro- 
t<  ctions  of  due  process.  While  I  have  high 
r(  gard  for  the  FBI,  neither  this  agency 
ntr  any  other  agency  of  the  executive 
„.-anch  should  be  exempt  from  due 
p-ocess  or  from  upholding  our  funda- 
niental  principles  of  justice. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
S  peaker,  I  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to 
b;  here  today  and  to  have  had  the  op- 
p  Drtunity  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  speech 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
1  ennessee  'Mr.  Anderson)  .  I  find  myself 
moved  by  his  remarks  to  an  extent 
greater  than  I  can  recall.  Again,  I  can 
c  early  understand  why  the  gentleman 
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from  Tennessee  is  looked  upon  with  such 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  by 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and,  of  course,  by  thoughtful 
humane  people  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Each  of  us  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson 
for  the  massive  contributions  he  has 
made  and  is  making  toward  achievement 
of  an  American  society  that  is  decent, 
humane,  and  just.  His  lonely  and  cour- 
ageous investigation  of  the  Con  Son 
Island  Prison  Camp  gave  the  American 
people  and  the  world  a  better  insight  into 
the  tragedies  that  are  a  biproduct  of  this 
dreadful  war.  His  contribution  relating  to 
the  subject  of  his  speech  today  is  on 
an  equally  high  level  of  patriotism  and 
coiu-age. 

I  was  a  special  agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  years 
1940  and  1941.  and  I,  too,  share  the 
respect  for  the  FBI  that  Mr.  Anderson 
describes  in  his  speech.  I  share  also  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  his  ap- 
prehension and  dismay  regarding  some 
of  the  recent  statements  of  Director 
Hoover  which  are  detailed  in  Mr.  Ander- 
son's speech. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been 
working  for  8  years  to  eliminate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  unconsti- 
tutional practice  of  holding  legislative 
trials.  They  simply  have  no  place  in  our 
free  society  under  a  Constitution  which 
provides  that  only  the  courts  can  pim- 
ish  and  only  then  pursuant  to  due  proc- 
ess. Only  in  totalitarian  countries  can 
this  awesome  power  be  foimd  in  the 
legislature 

As  Justice  Black  pointed  out  in  the 
Barenblatt  dissent,  the  punishment  of 
American  citizens  is  "too  serious  a  mat- 
ter to  be  entrusted  to  any  group  other 
than  an  Independent  Judiciary  and  a 
jury  of  12  men  acting  on  previously 
passed,  unambiguous  laws,  with  all  the 
procedural  safeguards  which  Included 
the  right  to  counsel,  compulsory  process 
for  witnesses,  specific  indictments,  con- 
frontation of  accusers,  as  well  as  protec- 
tion against  self-incriminations,  double 
jeopardy,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment— in  short,  due  process  of  law." 

Certainly  the  same  proscription  ap- 
plies to  the  executive  department  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  and  FBI. 
Punishment  of  Americans  by  accusa- 
tion of  crime  by  a  high  executive  depart- 
ment official  such  as  Director  of  the  FBI 
Is  an  unconstitutional  and  improper  ac- 
tion by  Director  Hoover.  If  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Hoover  the  crime  of  con- 
spiracy has  been  committed,  it  is  his 
duty  to  seek  indictment  through  the 
appropriate  Judicial  process  where  all 
of  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  safe- 
guards are  present. 

I  also  respectfully  suggest  that  high 
Federal  officials  lower  their  voices  in 
their  public  statements  regarding  their 
fellow  Americans.  The  United  States 
with  Its  immense  size,  its  varied  ethnic 
groups,  its  multiple  cultures  and  the 
pressures  and  strains  that  are  so  evident 
today  is  a  complicated,  difficult  country 
to  govern.  High  Federal  officials  should 
set  an  example  of  responsible  dialog  free 
from  invective  and  personal  charac- 


terization. In  our  actions  let  us  be  a  civi- 
lized society  and  let  our  dialog  also  be 
civilized.  It  is  certainly  not  appropriate 
for  Mr.  Hoover  to  charge  that  the 
Reverends  Berrigan  are — 

Bomb  plotters  .  .  .  concocting  a  scheme  to 
kidnap  a  highly  placed  government  official. 

Nor  is  it  appropriate  for  Mr.  Hoover 
to  say  as  reported  in  this  week's  Time 
magazine : 

You  never  have  to  bother  about  a  presi- 
dent being  shot  by  Puerto  Rlcans  or  Mexi- 
cans. They  don't  shoot  very  straight.  Bui  II 
they  come  at  you  with  a  knife,  beware. 

It  is  also  beneath  liis  high  Government 
position  to  brand  Nobel  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner, Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  "liar." 
Nor  should  he.  as  reported  in  the  same 
Time  article,  refer  disparagingly  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Jet  quarter- 
back, Joe  Namath. 

As  in  all  of  the  endeavors  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
his  speech  today  and  his  activities  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  on  this  important 
subject  are  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
his  elected  office  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress with  oversight  responsibilities  over 
the  activities  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. I  compliment  him  on  his  quiet  and 
scholarly  approach  to  this  explosive  is- 
sue. I  thank  him  for  his  latest  contribu- 
tion to  progress  toward  peace  and  justice 
in  our  country 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson)  for  help- 
ing to  focus  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  the  implications  of  the  allegations 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  regarding  Fathers 
Daniel  and  Philip  Berrigan.  The  dili- 
gence and  thoughtful  concern  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  (Mr.  Anderson) 
brings  to  this  very  serious  matter  is  par- 
ticularly helpful,  when  serious  charges 
of  'conspiracy"  are  raised. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  publicly  testified 
that  Fathers  Philip  and  Daniel  Berrigan 
are  "the  principal  leaders  of  a  conspir- 
acy planning  to  blow  up  underground 
electrical  conduits  and  steampipes  serv- 
ing the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  in  order 
to  disrupt  Federal  Government  opera- 
tions." And  he  also  said  that  "the  plot- 
ters are  also  concocting  a  scheme  to  kid- 
nap a  highly  placed  Government  of- 
ficial." 

To  characterize  these  allegations  as 
serious  is  to  belabor  the  obvious.  To 
merely  cast  them  in  the  public  eye,  with- 
out substantiating  them,  is  also  very 
serious.  If.  in  fact,  the  Director  has  in- 
formation to  substantiate  these  charges, 
then  it  should  be  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department,  and  ap- 
propriate action  should  be  taken.  Due 
process  requires  that  those  accused  of 
crime  have  an  opportunity  to  confront 
their  accusers  and  defend  themselves. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Anderson)  deserves  commendation  for 
undertaking  to  help  clarify  this  ^iw. 
He  well  recognizes  the  tensions  which  be- 
set this  country,  and  his  concern— both 
today,  and  regarding  the  Con  Son  Islano 
Prison,  in  South  Vietnam— amply  attest 
to  his  desire  for  justice  for  all. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order,  FBI  Director 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Berrigan  broth- 
ers.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TESTIMONY  OP  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  regrettable  that  the  gentleman  who 
just  left  the  well  had  invited  his  col- 
leagues to  share  a  colloquy  with  him 
about  the  subject  matter  of  his  special 
order  and  then  declined  to  yield  to  any 
of  us  who  wished  to  engage  in  that  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield  at  this  point.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  have  finished  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, that  the  gentleman  will  be 
yielded  to  a  little  later,  does  the  gentle- 
man insist  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it  that  is  precisely  the  circum- 
stance under  which  the  previous  speaker 
said  he  would  yield. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  That  is  not  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
actly correct,  but  just  the  same,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  who  preceded  me  in  the  well 
indicated  that  the  testimony  by  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI,  be- 
fore a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, was  somehow  a  departure  from 
due  process  of  law.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
Wm  yield  to  me  at  that  point,  so  that 
he  could  explain  to  me  what  violation 
of  due  process  there  was  in  that  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Hoover  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  is  his  duty 
as  the  head  of  an  agency  seeking  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  finance  in- 
creased responsibilities  which  we  have 
conferred  upon  the  FBI  by  legislation  we 
nave  enacted.  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  was 
presented  and  it  was  not  released  to  the 
press  by  Mr.  Hoover.  The  testimony  was 


released  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  gentleman  also  Indicated  that  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  had  resorted  to  tac- 
tics of  McCarthyism  in  some  way.  This 
has  become  a  very  convenient  way  to 
attempt  to  discredit  things  with  which 
people  disagree. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  has  seen  fit 
to  attack  a  distinguished  public  servant 
merely  for  doing  his  duty.  The  gentle- 
man publicly  criticized  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  for  a  statement  which  Mr. 
Hoover  made  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  concerning  the 
East  Coast  Committee  To  Save  Lives. 

Now,  the  comments  in  question  were 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in 
toto,  but  I  will  summarize  them. 

He  indicated  that  a  militant  group 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  we  have  order?  I  cannot 
hear  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  request.  I  will  read  the  statement  in 
toto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
point.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
unanimous-consent  request,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  How 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  have? 

The  SPEAKER.  Sixty  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  testi- 
mony which  I  was  about  to  summarize, 
which  I  will  now  quote,  as  to  the  portion 
relevant,  is  that  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

willingness  to  employ  any  type  of  terrorist 
tactics  U  becoming  increasingly  apparent — 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  would  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  merely 
want  to  Inquire  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
read  the  hearings  held  in  the  House  on 
this  subject  rather  than  the  hearings 
that  were  distributed  to  the  press  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
see  how  that  has  any  relevance  whatso- 
ever to  the  matter  we  are  discussing  right 
now. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
rather  the  gentleman  would  stay  closer 
to  the  House,  and  he  might  be  more 


firmly  embedded  on  what  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong:  and  I 
will  sum  that  up  by  saying  I  cannot  see 
why  a  Member  of  this  House  would  visit 
two  convicts  in  a  Federal  prison. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quot- 
ing the  testimony  in  question.  The  EHrec- 
tor  of  the  FBI  said: 

willingness  to  employ  any  type  of  terror- 
ist tactics  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
among  extremist  elements.  One  example  has 
recently  come  to  light  Involving  an  incipient 
plot  on  the  part  of  an  an&rchlst  group  on  the 
east  coast,  the  so-called  "East  Coast  Con- 
spiracy to  Save  Lives." 

This  Is  a  militant  group  self -described  as 
being  composed  of  Catholic  priests  and  nuns, 
teachers,  students  and  former  students  who 
have  manifested  opposition  to  the  war  la 
Vietnam  by  acta  of  violence  against  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  and  private  corporations  en- 
gaged In  work  relaUng  to  U.S.  participation 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  principal  leaders  of  this  group  are 
Philip  and  Daniel  Berrigan,  Catholic  priests 
who  are  currently  Incarcerated  In  the  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institution  at  Danbury. 
Connecticut,  for  their  participation  in  the 
destruction  of  Selective  Service  records  In 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  In  1968. 

This  group  plans  to  blow  up  underground 
electrical  conduits  and  steam  pipes  serving 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  in  order  to  dis- 
rupt Federal  Government  operations.  The 
plotters  are  also  concocting  a  scheme  to  kid- 
nap a  highly  placed  Government  ofBclal.  The 
name  of  a  White  House  staff  member  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  victim.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  plotters  would  demand  an  end  to 
United  States  bombing  operations  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  releaae  of  all  political 
prisoners  as  ransom.  Intensive  Investigation 
is  being  conducted  concerning  this  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  advises  that  he  wrote  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order.  The  gentleman  Is  dis- 
cussing such  an  important  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  should  have  more 
of  the  Members  present  to  hear  It,  and 
I  therefore  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  count. 
Does  the  gentleman  insist  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  No.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  I  was  attempting  to  expedite  the 
matter  by  summarizing  it,  but  my  imani- 
mous consent  request  was  rejected.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  I  should  make  these 
points  since  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  made  the  points  in  counter- 
point. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  ad- 
vised that  he  wrote  to  the  FBI  Director 
regarding  this  allegation  that  Father 
Daniel  Berrigan  and  his  brother  are 
leading  from  their  prison  cells  a  con- 
spiracy to  kidnap  high  Government  of- 
ficials and  to  blow  up  powerlines  com- 
ing into  Washington  and  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  he  sent  to  Mr. 
Hoover  with  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  he  circulated. 

A  close  reading  of  the  testimony  I 
Just  read  fails  to  Indicate  Mr.  Hoover 
accused  the  Berrigan  brothers  of  any- 
thing, but  that  is  not  the  Important  point 
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thi  it  concerns  me.  In  his  letter  the  gen- 
tle 3ian  says : 

'  "his  matter  goes  beyond  the  Berrlgan 
br(  thers  In  that  unwittingly  I  am  sure  It 
ad  Is  to  what  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
on  Che  part  of  our  Executive  Branch  to  em- 
plc  y  tactics  of  fear  and  to  be  less  than  candid 
In  ieallng  with  the  public. 

rhis  statement  disturbs  me  greatly  be- 
ca  ise  it  seems  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
neisee  is  implying  that  the  Director  of 
th ;  FBI  is  engaging  in  politics  as  a  tool 
of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  absurd. 
M:  .  Hoover  has  served  as  FBI  Director 
urder  eight  different  Presidents,  four 
R<  publicans  and  four  Democrats.  He  has 
nei'er  allowed  himself  or  the  f3I  to  be 
us  ^  as  a  tool  by  any  President  or  any- 
or  e  else  in  the  Federal  service. 

\s  for  using  tactics  of  fear,  I  remind 
yo  Li  that — as  far  as  employing  tactics  of 
feir,  which  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee referred  to,  I  remind  my  col- 
lei  gues  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  testifying 
before  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
justify  a  request  for  additional  funds  to 
finance  additional  responsibilities  which 
w( '.  have  conferred  on  the  FBI.  The  testi- 
mmy  which  he  gave  was  obviously  ger- 
m  ine  to  the  committee's  inquiry  as  these 
wi  Te  recent  events  which  had  resulted  in 
ar  increase  in  the  FBI's  investigative  re- 
sr  onsibilities  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
should  appropriate  additional  funds  for 
iti  operations.  And.  as  I  said,  the  deci- 
si  )n  to  release  testimony  publicly  was  not 
M  r.  Hoover's.  It  was  the  committee's.  The 
g<  atleman  said  ir  his  letter  to  Mr. 
H  x)ver : 

If  there  Is  any  substance  to  your  allega- 
tl  ms.  It  Is  your  duty  to  arraign  the  Berrlgan 
to)  others  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  and  to 
se  e)s.  an  indictment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
n  jssee  should  know  that  the  FBI  has 
n  )thing  whatsoever  to  do  with  prosecu- 
tijns.  It  is  an  investigative,  fact-finding 
a  rency  and  makes  no  decisions  whatso- 
e  'er  regarding  prosecutions. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Tennessee  has  offered  any 
e  idence  whatsoever  to  back  up  his  criti- 
c  sm  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  had  asked 
u  lanimous  consent  previously  to  extend 
n.y  remarks  on  this  subject  and  it  was 
d  jnied.  I  now  make  the  unanimous-con- 
si  :nt  request  again  and,  if  granted,  at  this 
p  3int  I  will  be  happy  to  put  the  text  in 
tie  Record.  However,  a  number  of  my 
c  )lleagues  hai-e  asked  for  an  opportunity 
t<i  have  me  yield  to  them.  With  that 
oie  proviso,  I  shall  be  happy  to  insert 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  I  yield 
bJck  the  balarice  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BCRT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
0  f  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  primary 
r  jsponsibility  for  protecting  our  Nation's 
i;  iternal  security  rests  with  the  FBI.  Au- 
t  lorized  under  legislative  enactments, 
Presidential  directives  and  instructions 
of  the  Attorney  General,  this  heavy 
T  ssponsibility  includes  investigative 
j  irisdiction  over  matters  relating  to  such 
a  ctivities  as  espionage,  counterespionage, 
sjbversion,  treason  and  sedition.  In 
carrying    out    these    duties,    the    FBI 


gathers  both  intelligence  data  and  evi- 
dence which  can  be  usea  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is,  of  course,  traditional  that  when 
the  Congress  calls  upon  a  Government 
official,  such  as  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
to  testify,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
respond.  This  is  necessary  because  of  'he 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  legislate  and 
its  concomitant  right  to  be  informed 
of  matters  affecting  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  Nation  is  indeed  fortimate  in  hav- 
ing- as  the  head  of  the  FBI  a  man  of  the 
character  and  caliber  of  Mr.  Hoover.  With 
no  desire  for  headlines,  this  sound  and 
dedicated  public  servant  conducts  the  af- 
fairs of  the  FBI  effectively,  with  integrity 
and  dignity.  No  man  in  America  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  internal  security  of 
our  Nation  than  has  Mr.  Hoover.  We  are 
all  beneficiaries  of  his  tireless  efforts  to 
maintain  liberty  under  law  for  every 
citizen. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  November  27, 
Mr.  Hoover  did  what  Congress  had  asked 
him  to  do.  The  subject  of  his  testimony 
was  directly  responsive  to  the  matter  of 
the  subcommittee's  inquiry — whether 
recent  events  had  imposed  increased  de- 
mands on  the  FBI's  investigative  capa- 
bilities to  the  extent  that  Congress  should 
appropriate  additional  funds  for  its 
operations. 

It  is  most  important  to  set  the  record 
straight^ — Director  Hoover  made  his  re- 
marks in  confidence  behind  closed  doors 
to  a  distinguished  body  of  the  Senate 
which  had  full  and  privileged  authority 
to  receive  it.  The  FBI  did  not  make  the 
decision  to  publicly  release  this  testi- 
mony. The  decision  was  made  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
think  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  in  closed  session 
was  made  public  particularly  when  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  relating  the  plans  of  the 
"East  Coast  Conspiracy  To  Save  Lives" 
to  engage  in  acts  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, pointed  out  that  intensive  investi- 
gation w£is  currently  being  conducted 
concerning  this  matter.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  FBI  in  its  investi- 
gative operations  is  intelligence  informa- 
tion gained  through  confidential  in- 
formants who  willingly  cooperate  with 
the  assurance  that  their  confidential 
relationship  with  the  FBI  will  be  strictly 
maintained.  On  the  basis  of  this  in- 
formation, which  is  often  virtually  un- 
available from  other  sources,  the  FBI  is 
alerted  to  planned  crimes,  such  as  those 
attributed  to  the  "East  Coast  Conspiracy 
To  Save  Lives,"  and  is  able  to  take  ap- 
propriate preventative  measmes. 

My  colleague  from  Tennessee  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  if  there 
is  any  substance  to  the  allegations 
against  the  Berrigans.  it  is  Mr.  Hoover's 
duty  to  arraign  them  before  a  Federal 
grand  jury.  Obviously,  my  colleague  is 
not  familiar  with  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
FBI  is  the  principal  investigative  arm  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  conducts 
investigations  thoroughly  and  impartial- 
ly to  determine  the  facts.  The  results  of 
the  FBI's  investigations  are  furnished  to 


the  Attorney  General  who  makes  the  de- 
cision regarding  prosecution.  The  FBI 
does  not  offer  opinions,  make  recom- 
mendations, nor  draw  conclusions  from 
the  information  it  develops. 

The  FBI  has  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  meticulous  regard  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  citizens.  Certainly  the 
people  of  this  Nation  recognize  that  the 
FBI  handles  its  responsibilities  with  the 
utmost  professionalism.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Attorney  General  must  be  care- 
fully considering  prosecutive  action  un- 
der appropriate  statutes  in  regard  to  any 
criminal  activities  of  the  "East  Coast 
Conspiracy  To  Save  Lives."  We  can  all 
rest  assured  that  the  FBI,  and  its  emi- 
nent Director,  are  not  accustomed  to 
making  statements  which  are  factually 
unsuppor table.  The  record  of  the  FBI  in 
this  regard  for  the  nearly  50  years  of  its 
history  is  unblemished. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land in  expressing  my  concern  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  did  not  con- 
tinue his  discussion  and  yield  to  ques- 
tions because  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  purpose  of  his  special  or- 
der. Is  it  to  defend  the  innocence  of  the 
Berrigan's  or  to  attack  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 
If  the  gentleman  is  attacking  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  I  fear  he  is  setting  up  a  bogey- 
man and  then  knocking  him  over  be- 
cause I  fail  to  find  in  the  testimony  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  any  statement  that  the 
Berrigan's  were  in  fact  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy. There  were  newspaper  accounts 
to  that  effect  but  the  testimony  which 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  placed 
in  the  record  does  not  in  fact  make  that 
charge.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  discuss  the  alleged 
conspiracy  here.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  consider  and 
possibly  for  the  grand  jury  if  the  decision 
should  be  made  to  lay  the  same  before 
a  grand  jury.  So  I  make  no  comment  on 
the  guilt  or  irmocence  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons allegedly  involved.  The  secret  testi- 
mony which  was  unfortunately  released 
by  the  Senate  only  said  that  the  group 
plans  to  do  certain  acts.  There  was  no 
specific  charge  of  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  Berrigan's. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  our  ded- 
icated Director  of  the  FBI  for  keeping 
the  Congress  informed  of  matters  which 
are  of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  spoken  out  at  a  time 
when  acts  of  revolutionary  violence  have 
reached  critical  proportions  in  our  Na- 
tion. The  daily  toll  in  lives  and  property 
is  staggering.  It  is  an  xmderstatement  to 
say  that  the  situation  is  grave.  The  bomb 
and  the  torch  have  become  the  tools  of 
many  dissidents  in  our  midst  and  Mr. 
Hoover  has  warned  of  a  new  clear  and 
present  danger— the  indigenous  revolu- 
tionary. I  intend  to  continue  to  give  my 
fullest  support  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  in 
this  regard,  that  my  colleagues  as  well 
as  every  citizen  concerned  about  the 
threat  to  our  internal  security,  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  proceedings  this  eve- 
ning have  deteriorated  as  they  have.  In 
his  invitation  to  all  Members  to  join 
him  in  discussing  this  matter,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Tennessee  specifically  in- 
vited "a  free  exchange  of  information 
and  views." 

Then,  during  the  60  minutes  allotted 
to  him  by  special  order  of  the  House, 
he  declined  to  yield  to  anyone  to  en- 
gage "in  a  free  discussion"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  yield  back  the  balance  of  his 
time. 

I  concede  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  he  had  the  right  to  do  that  but 
he  deliberately  precluded  the  free  ex- 
change of  information  which  he  solicited. 

In  his  appearances  before  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
testifying  in  executive  session  and  was 
not  making  a  public  statement,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  released  no  part  of  his  testimony. 

That  release  and  the  decision  to  make 
it  public  was  made  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  called  upon 
the  Director  "to  arraign  the  Berrigan 
brothers  before  a  Federal  grand  jury  to 
seek  an  indictment." 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  such  a  decision  and 
such  an  action  can  be  brought  only  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  not  by 
the  FBI.  The  FBI  is  an  investigative 
agency  whose  statutory  duty  it  is  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  criminal  activity 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — not  to  seek  indictments 
before  any  grand  jury. 

In  order  to  put  this  in  a  proper  per- 
spective, Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  pages  587-596  of 
the  hearings  before  the  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  only  wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  in  the 
Recorb  the  photographs  which  appear 
on  pages  590-593. 

That  portion  of  the  hearings  are  as 
follows : 

BOMBINGS 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  during  the  15- 
month  period  from  January  1,  1969,  to 
April  15.  1970,  approximately  5,000  actual 
bombings  and  1,500  attempted  bombings 
occurred.  Of  the  actual  bombings  more  than 
1.200  were  of  the  high  explosive  type  and 
the  remainder  of  an  Incendiary  nature.  Dur- 
ing this  period  bombings  and  attempted 
bombings  occurred  at  the  rate  of  433  per 
month  or  some  5,200  a  year. 

The  new  statute  contains  specific  language 
to  the  effect  that  it  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  to  displace  State  and  local 
Jurisdiction  in  bombing  matters.  Primary 
Jurisdiction  remains  with  the  State  and  local 
authorities. 

This  expression  of  congressional  intent 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  expressed  in 
the  earlier  Bombing  Statute  (Title  18.  Sec. 
837)  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  policy  under  which 
bombings  were  considered  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  local  authorities  and  FBI  in- 
vestigations were  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment only  on  a  highly  selective  basis. 

The  new  statute  does  not  specifically 
mention  campus  bombings.  These  facilities 
would  come  under  the  legUlatlon  if  the 
institution  was  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance.  In  this  respect  they  would  fall 
m  the  same  category  as  a  police  department 


or  a  research  organization  receiving  Federal 
assistance. 

The  FBI  could  be  called  upon  to  investi- 
gate c&mpus  Incidents  Involving  actual  or 
attempted  damage  or  destruction  of  property 
Involving  a  bomb  or  incendiary  device.  The 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  does 
not  give  the  FBI  any  new  Jurisdiction  over 
campus  violence  other  than  In  explosive  and 
incendiary  bombings. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  saJd  by  some  of  these  pseudo- 
liberals  to  the  effect  that  we  would  go  on  all 
campuses  of  the  country  to  stop  demon- 
strations. That  is  not  true.  We  only  have 
Jurisdiction  If  there  has  been  a  bombing 
which  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  statute. 

We  could  also  be  requested  to  investigate 
conspiracies  to  commit  these  acts  if  there 
is  evidence  that  an  overt  act  has  been  com- 
mitted. In  the  absence  of  such  an  act,  the 
details  of  any  alleged  bombing  or  arson  con- 
spiracy would  be  referred  to  school  ofiScials 
and  local  police.  This  is  the  procedure  we 
utilize  with  regard  to  any  form  of  campus 
violence  not  involving  the  use  of  explosive 
or  incendiary  devices. 

The  FBI  will  continue  Its  present  intel- 
ligence coverage  of  violence-prone  New  Left, 
black  and  other  extremist  organizations,  and 
individuals.  As  in  the  past,  we  will  immedi- 
ately disseminate  to  approprlat*  local  and 
Federal  agencies  any  Information  indicating 
actual  or  potential  violence. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  degree  to  which 
our  investigative  workload  In  connection  with 
bombings  and  the  Interstate  transportation 
of  explosives  will  increase  will  be  determined 
by  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Investigation  of  a  major  bombing  case, 
based  on  our  experience,  requires  the  full- 
time  services  of  50  agents  for  approximately 
60  days,  and  an  investigation  not  of  a  major 
nature  requires  the  full-time  services  of  25 
agents  for  approximately  30  days.  Based  on 
the  figures  on  bombings  and  attempted 
bombings  (some  5,200  per  year)  developed  by 
a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  if  we  were 
required  to  investigate  all  bombings  and  at- 
tempted bombings  these  Investigations  could 
require  the  full-time  services  of  over  10,000 
agents  along  with  supporting  personnel  and 
equipment. 

We  conservatively  estimate  we  will  require 
an  additional  400  agents  to  handle  the  ini- 
tial investigative  work  accruing  under  the 
bombing  aspects  of  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  as  well  as  to  handle  the 
mounting  work  being  required  In  connec- 
tion with  other  campus  violence,  aircraft  hi- 
jackings, and  New  Left  and  black  extremists. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  work  in 
these  other  areas. 

CAMPtrS     VIOLENCE 

The  1969-70  academic  year  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  level  of  violence  on  cam- 
puses throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
toll  of  fatalities  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age was  approximately  double  the  previous 
year.  Nearly  1,800  student  demonstrations 
took  place  resulting  in  over  7,500  arrests,  462 
Injuries  (some  two-thirds  to  police)  and  8 
deaths.  Violent  tactics  were  used  on  numer- 
ous occasions  including  247  arsons  and  313 
sit-ins  or  building  seizures.  ROTC  facilities 
were  singled  out  as  a  target  on  282  occasions. 
Property  damage  amounted  to  more  than  $9.5 
million. 

During  the  current  academic  year,  there 
have  been  over  130  demonstrations  on  col- 
lege campuses.  These  demonstrations  have 
resulted  in  over  150  arrests  and  23  injuries 
(seven  of  which  were  to  police).  There  have 
been  six  sit-ins,  eight  bombings,  and  10  ar- 
sons. The  ROTC  has  been  the  target  of  IS 
demonstrations.  Damages  have  exceeded  $3,- 
250,000. 

FBI  investigations  in  connection  with  cam- 
pus violence  can  be  costly.  For  example,  we 
conducted  extensive  investigation  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Department  of  Justice  concern- 
ing the  burmng  of  the  ROTC  armory  and  the 
shooting  of  the  four  students  by  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  at  Kent  State  University 
in  early  May  1970.  Results  were  set  forth  in 
reports  containing  over  8,000  pages  which 
were  furnished  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest. 
The  total  cost  of  this  Investigation  was  esti- 
mated at  $274,100.  A  peak  of  302  special 
agents  were  assigned  to  this  case  and  our 
agents  worked  6,316  hours  of  overtime  for 
which  no  compensation  was  received. 

A  forecast  of  what  might  be  expected  this 
year  occtirred  August  24,  1970,  when  a  mas- 
sive explosion  demolished  a  building  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  housing  an  army 
research  center. 

This  explosion,  which  caused  some  $3 
million  damage  Including  destruction  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  computer  equip- 
ment and  took  the  life  of  a  graduate  student 
while  maiming  three  others,  was  triggered 
by  a  professionally  engineered  bomb  hidden 
In  a  stolen  panel  truck  parked  on  a  ramp 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  buUdlng.  The 
highly  explosive  mixture  consisted  of  am- 
monium nitrate  fertilizer  mixed  with  fuel 
oil.  The  detonation  of  such  a  mixture  Is 
assured  only  when  it  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  another  explosive  such  as  dynamite; 
however,  no  conclusions  could  be  reached 
as  to  the  method  of  detonation  in  this 
case. 

This  exhibit,  consisting  of  several  photo- 
graphs, shows  the  extent  of  damage  to  the 
building  at  the  University. 

Mr.  RooNET.  We  shall  Insert  the  very  in- 
teresting photographs  taken  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  at  this  point  In  the 
record. 

(The  photographs  appear  at  pp.  590-593). 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  the  site  of  student  disorders  and 
acts  of  violence  for  many  months.  Including 
several  bombing  or  arson  attempts  against 
power  facilities,  a  nearby  ammunition  plant, 
and  ROTC  buildings.  Four  subjects  have 
been  Indicted  on  destruction  of  Govern- 
ment property  and  related  charges  and  are 
presently  the  objects  of  intensive  fugitive 
investigations  by  the  FBI. 

College  campuses  across  the  Nation  have 
been  the  scenes  of  many  bombings  since 
September  1,  1969.  A  listing  of  the  22  bomb- 
ings (Eis  of  Nov.  5,  1970)  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  FBI  during  this  period  is 
set  forth  in  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  We  shall  Insert  this  exhibit 
following  the  photographs  In  the  record. 

(The  exhibit  appears  at  pp.  594  and  595). 

BOMBINGS  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES  SEPTEMBER   1, 
1969-NOVEMBEB  S,    1970 

"The  22  bombings  on  the  college  campuses 
of  the  Nation  during  the  period  September 
1,  1969,  through  November  5,  1970,  of  which 
the  FBI  is  aware  are  briefly  described  as 
follows: 

"On  November  19.  1969.  an  explosive  device 
believed  to  have  been  constructed  from  dyna- 
mite, was  exploded  at  Seattle  Community 
College.  Seattle,  Wash.  The  purpose  of  the 
explosion  is  not  known;  however,  there  had 
been  racial  tension  on  the  campus. 

"On  November  19,  1969,  a  bomb  was  thrown 
into  the  cafeteria  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
University,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Damage  was  mini- 
mal and  there  were  no  injuries  reported. 

"On  December  9.  1969,  an  luiknown  quan- 
tity of  dynamite  was  exploded  on  the  campus 
at  Sara  Houston  State  University,  Hunts- 
ville,  Tex.  Forty  windows  were  broken  in 
campus  buildings  by  the  explosion.  School 
authorities  consider  this  incident  a  "prank." 

"On  Pobruary  18,  1970,  a  pipe  filled  with 
"black  powder"  was  utUized  to  bomb  an 
automobile  at  Cuyahoga  Community  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  car  belonged  to  a 
member  of  the  college  security  force.  The 
purpose  of  the  bombing  is  not  known. 
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'I  )n  March  3.  1970,  an  explosion  occurred 
ihe  ROTC  building  at  the  University  of 
rado,  Boulder,  Colo.  The  explosive  de- 
was  made  by  filling  a  5-gallon  can  with 
line.  There  were  no  injuries  and  dam- 
was  estimated  at  82.000.  Signs  painted 
reac  'Imperialism  Burns'  and  *Vlet- 
Napalm  ROTC." 
3n  March  31,  1970,  two  Jeeps  owned  by 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash., 
damaged  by  pipe  bombs.  The  Jeeps  were 
the  street  from  the  campus  security 
The  jeeps  were  extensively  damaged, 
were  no  injuries  and  school  authorities 
lot  know  the  reason  for  the  bombing. 
Dn  April  1,  1970,  lour  large  glass  doors  of 
administration    building    at    Michigan 
University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,   were 
by  explosive  devices  made  of  fire- 
There  were  no  injuries  ejad  dam- 
amounted  to  8500.  Slogans  painted  on 
thd  wall  read    Smash  Racist  U'  and  'Revo- 
lut  on.' 

•  On  May  4,  1970,  a  plastic-type  bombing 
de\  Ice  exploded  at  the  Air  Force  ROTC  buUd- 
Ing  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Oh  ipel  Hill.  N.C.  The  resulting  damage  was 
mil  lor 
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On    May    13,    1970,    an    explosive    device 
into  Alxmanl  hall  at  the  University  of 
KoHh  Carolina  caused  an  estimated  $6,000 
to  the  building. 
On  May  14,  1970,  the  alma  mater  statue 
Columbia  University.  New  York  City,  was 
by  a  bomb  consisting  of  one  or  two 
of  TNT. 
On  May  27,   1970,  a  pipe  bomb  was  ex- 
pldded  In  the  faculty  office  building.  Call- 
foitla  State  College,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  There 
no  Injuries  and  damages  were  estimated 
(200. 

On  June  5,   1970,  an  explosion  occurred 

the  building  housing  the  Naval  Reserve 

Training  Corps  (ROTC)   at  the  Unl- 

of    California   at   Los   Angeles.   The 

botnb  was  described  as  'low-grade.'  Damages 

minor.  There  were  no  injuries. 

On  June   29,   1970,  a  bomb,  constructed 

dynamite,  was  exploded  on  a  windowslll 

the  Harvey  Ingham  Science  Hall  at  Drake 

Des  Moines,   Iowa.  The  purpose 

the  bombing  has  not  been  ascertained. 

amoimted  to  $250,000  and  there  were 

Injuries. 

On  July  1.  1970,  a  pipe  bomb  was  exploded 
a  classroom  at  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $7,000. 
classroom  was  used  for  Asian  Studies. 
were  no  Injuries. 
On  August  24.  1970.  Sterling  HaJl,  the 
Mathematical  Research  Center  at  the  Unl- 
ve  -slty  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
.  The  explosive  device  consisted  of  a 
truck  filled  with  commercial  fertilizer 
with  fuel  oil.  There  was  one  death 
three  Injuries.  Damage  was  estimated 
$3  million.  The  explosion  allegedly  was 
the  purpose  of  ending  university  research 
the  military.  Four  Individuals  have  been 
Inflicted  for  destruction  of  Government  prop- 
y  and  related  cL  u  ges.  They  are  presently 
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'On  September  16. 1970.  a  stick  of  dynamite 
WE  s  exploded  on  the  roof  of  Macky  Audi- 
to  -lum.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Cc  lo.  The  reason  for  this  explosion  is  not 
ki  own;  $1,000  In  damage  resulted. 

'On  October  3,  1970,  a  bomb  exploded  In 
Pi  ince  Leuclen  Campbell  Hall  at  the  Unl- 
ve  rslty  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.  An  estimated 
$5p,000  damage  resulted. 

'On  October  6,  1970,  an  explosive  was  set 
ort  In  the  restroom  area  of  Student  Union 
Building  at  Bluefleld  State  College,  Blue- 
fi«  Id,  W.  Va.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $15,000. 

"On  October  8,  1970,  a  bomb  was  exploded 
In  Clark  Hall,  University  of  Washington, 
S(  attle.  Wash.  This  Hall  Is  occupied  by 
Ri  )TC  facilities.  A  few  minutes  prior  to  the 
BX  plosion,  school  authorities  received  a  tele- 


phonic warning  that  the  bomb  wo\ild  be  set 
off.  A  preliminary  estimate  Is  that  $54,500  In 
damage  resulted. 

"On  the  early  morning  of  October  14,  1970, 
Harvard  University  police  received  a  call  from 
a  young  female  warning  that  a  bomb  had 
been  placed  In  The  Center  for  International 
Affairs  Building  at  the  University.  The  caller 
said,  'You  have  6  minutes.'  A  short  time 
later  a  bomb  exploded  In  the  library  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  building.  Initial  estimate  of 
damage  Is  $50,000. 

"On  October  23,  1970,  following  a  rally  at 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  a  bomb 
was  exploded  on  the  porch  of  a  frame  build- 
ing utilized  by  the  Black  United  Students.  A 
hole  was  blown  in  the  porch  and  windows  in 
the  building  were  broken. 

"On  November  5,  1970,  the  campus  secu- 
rity office  at  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  was  bombed.  One  win- 
dow was  blown  out  with  damage  estimated  at 
$25.  Subsequently,  a  Bowling  Green  news- 
paper received  a  note  reading,  'Ask  the  cam- 
pus security  pigs  what  happened  to  their 
window  Thursday  night.  That's  only  a  sam- 
pling of  what  we  can  and  wlU  do.  Power  to 
the  people,  death  to  the  pigs.'  The  note  was 
signet  "The  People's  Army.'  " 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  listing  does  not  Include 
the  numerous  Incendiary  Incidents  In  which 
Molotov  cocktails  were  used  nor  the  many 
arsons  or  suspected  arsons  In  which  there 
was  no  indication  of  an  explosive  device. 

The  FBI  currently  has  eight  sabotage  In- 
vestigations In  which  prosecutive  action  Is 
pending.  Three  of  these  Involve  sabotage  of 
ROTC  university  facilities.  In  the  eight  cases, 
a  total  of  31  Individual  subjects  have  been 
charged  vrtth  Federal  violations  Including 
sabotage. 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  there  was 
a  marked  Increase  In  racial  disorders  In  pub- 
lic schools,  up  68  percent  over  the  previous 
year,  and  Involving  530  disorders. 

These  disturbances,  often  Involving  vio- 
lence, occurred  In  more  than  200  cities  In  33 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  re- 
sulted In  some  500  Injuries,  Including  In- 
juries to  70  police  officers  and  30  teachers, 
and  more  than  1,800  arrests.  There  has  been 
a  corresponding  Increase  In  efforts  of  mili- 
tant black  groups  to  propagandize  and  fo- 
ment disorders  among  students,  especially  at 
the  high  school  level. 

NEW    LEFT    TEHHORISM 

New  Left  extremist  groups,  notably  the 
so-called  Weatherman,  have  stepped  up  ter- 
rorist activities  during  1970.  This  group 
originally  belonged  to  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  but  separated  be- 
cause It  did  not  consider  the  SDS  to  be  suffi- 
ciently militant  and  violent  )n  Its  actions. 

The  Weatherman  claimed  credit  for  an 
explosion  at  a  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment facility  on  June  9,  1970,  which  caused 
•150,000  damages  and  eight  Injuries.  The 
group  apparently  was  Involved  In  earlier 
abortive  efforts  to  dynamite  targets  In  De- 
troit. Three  imderground  Weatherman  ac- 
tivists were  killed  In  a  New  York  City  explo- 
sion In  March  1970.  The  Weatherman  group 
now  Is  completely  underground  and  In  May 
1970,  Bernardlne  Dohrn,  one  of  Its  leaders, 
declared  a  state  of  war  against  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  group.  Over  20 
Weatherman  militants  are  currently  fugi- 
tives. Including  Dohrn  who  Is  one  of  the 
FBI's  "Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives,"  arising 
out  of  indictments  on  antlrlot  charges  and 
violations  of  Federal  bombing  and  gun  con- 
trol statutes  during  the  past  year. 

Willingness  to  employ  any  type  of  terrorist 
tactics  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
among  extremist  elements.  One  example  has 
recently  come  to  light  Involving  an  incipient 
plot  on  the  part  of  an  anarchist  group  on 
the  east  coast,  the  so-called  East  Coast  Con- 
spiracy to  Save  Lives. 


This  Is  a  militant  group  self-described  as 
being  composed  of  Catholic  priests  and  nuns, 
teachers,  students,  and  former  students  who 
have  manifested  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  acts  of  violence  against  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  corporations  en- 
gaged In  work  relating  to  U.S.  participation 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  principal  leaders  of  this  group  are 
Philip  and  Daniel  Berrlgan,  Catholic  priests 
who  are  currently  Incarcerated  In  the  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institution  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  for  their  participation  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  Selective  Service  records  In  Balti- 
more, Md.,  In  1968. 

This  group  plans  to  blow  up  underground 
electrical  conduits  and  steam  pipes  serving 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  In  order  to  dis- 
rupt Federal  Government  operations.  The 
plotters  are  also  concocting  a  scheme  to  kid- 
nap a  highly  placed  Government  official.  The 
name  of  a  White  House  staff  member  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  victim.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  plotters  would  demand  an  end 
to  U.S.  bombing  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners 
as  ransom.  Intensive  Investigation  Is  being 
conducted  concerning  this  matter. 

School  segregationists,  too,  have  resorted 
to  terroristic  bombings.  For  example,  on 
July  4,  1970,  at  Longvlew,  Tex.,  27  dynamite 
charges  were  simultaneously  exploded  dam- 
aging 36  school  buses  Involved  In  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  school  Integration  order.  FBI  In- 
vestigation of  a  white  group  violently  op- 
posed to  desegregation  resulted  In  the  In- 
dictment of  two  subjects  for  obstructing  a 
U.S.  District  Court  order  and  for  conspiring 
to  deprive  citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  Both  were  convicted  and  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1970,  each  received  the  maximum  sen- 
tence of  11  years  In  prison  and  each  was 
fined  the  $11,000  maximum  fine. 

Mr.  RooNET.  It  Is  fantastic  to  think  how 
far  these  sort  of  things  have  been  permitted 
to  go. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  completely  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  the  duty  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  inform  the  Congress  fully  on 
those  factors  directly  bearing  on  the 
needs  and  operations  of  his  Bureau  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  unjustly  castigated  if 
his  testimony  is  released  by  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  and  is  thereafter  mis- 
interpreted. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
matter  of  the  "East  Coast  Conspiracy  To 
Save  Lives"  is  a  continuing  investigation 
and  is  pending  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  action.  Therefore,  identifica- 
tion of  its  principals  and  its  purposes  to 
the  Congress  is  in  order.  There  is  no  im- 
propriety in  the  testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  FBI  given  to  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  fulfilling  his 
responsibility  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Hoover  should  be  commended  for 
calling  the  shots  as  he  sees  them  without 
fear  or  favor  with  only  the  security  and 
safety  of  this  country  as  the  primary  cri- 
teria for  fulfilling  his  onerous  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  offered  any  evidence 
whatsoever  to  back  up  his  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hoover.  The  gentleman  accuses  the 
FBI  Director  of  being  "less  than  candid." 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  gentleman's 
objection  really  is  that  the  FBI  Director 
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was  too  candid,  that  he  was  too  forth- 
right in  (idling  a  spade  a  spade,  too  open 
in  enumerating  the  concrete  evidence  of 
the  creeping  revolution  we  have  in  this 
country  today. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Hoover  will  con- 
tinue to  be  candid  in  discharging  the 
responsibilities  of  his  job  and  not  be  in- 
timidated by  the  bleeding  hearts  who 
refuse  to  see  the  evidence  of  violence  and 
revolution  which  abounds  throughout 
the  land. 

It  is  an  amazing  paradox  that  those 
who  preach  peace  practice  violence.  It 
is  even  more  amazing  that  there  are  gul- 
lible people  among  us  who  do  not  see 
through  these  inherent  contradictions 
and  the  dishonesty  of  those  who  mas- 
querade under  disguises  of  "peace," 
"equality"  and  "justice." 

The  Berrlgan  brothers  are  convicted 
felons  intent  on  destroying  this  country. 
It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  a  Member 
of  this  body  would  rush  to  their  defense 
and  attack  a  dedicated  public  servant 
who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 
preservation  of  this  country. 

It  was  my  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  FBI  under  Mr.  Hoover  for 
10  years.  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
his  honesty  and  integrity.  If  he  testified 
that  the  East  Coast  Committee  To  Save 
Lives  has  been  plotting  to  blow  up  un- 
derground electrical  conduits  and  steam- 
pipes  serving  Washington  to  disrupt 
Government  operations,  then  it  Is  so.  If 
Mr.  Hoover  says  they  have  been  schem- 
ing to  kidnap  a  high  government  oflBcial, 
then  they  have,  I  might  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  Father  Daniel  Berrlgan, 
while  he  was  still  a  Federal  fugitive 
preached  In  a  church  in  Philadelphia  in 
which  he  said : 

It  Is  lmp06sible  to  remain  a  Christian  and 
abide  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  insert  an  editorial  concerning  Daniel 
Berrlgan  which  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
Standard  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Criminal  Acrrvmr 

Father  Daniel  Berrigan's  antics  as  a  self- 
imposed  fugitive  from  Justice  are  little  more 
than  a  meaningless  charade.  No  one  serious- 
ly doubts  that  If  the  FBI  were  to  give  his 
case  full  attention  he  would  be  In  Jail  now. 
In  the  meantime  his  ego  Is  being  supported 
by  "clandestine"  Interviews  with  reporters 
obviously  more  Intrigued  with  the  game  be- 
ing played  than  by  the  story  Itself. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  Father  Berrlgan  Is 
not  a  political  martyr.  He  was  tried,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  destroying  public 
records.  At  no  time  was  he  either  persecuted 
or  prosecuted  for  political  activity.  In  fact, 
it  probably  was  the  lack  of  public  response 
to  his  well  publicized  views  that  Induced 
him  to  turn  to  criminal  activity. 

The  truly  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  whole 
sorry  situation  is  that  Father  Berrlgan  Is 
exposing  many  other  well  meaning  people 
to  possible  criminal  charges.  Harboring  a 
fugitive  from  Justice  Is  itself  a  crime.  He 
knows  this  even  If  they  don't. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  1413,  TEMPO- 
RARY PROHIBITION  OF  STRIKES 
OR  LOCKOUTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  CURRENT  RAILWAY  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  DISPUTE 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 


the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1413)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  railway  labor-management  dis- 
pute: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1714) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1413)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  with 
respect  to  the  current  railway  lat)or-manage- 
ment  dispute,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  the  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall  apply  and  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  with  respect 
to  the  above  dispute,  so  that  no  change,  ex- 
cept by  agreement,  shall  be  made  by  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern,  West- 
ern, and  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference 
Committees  or  by  their  employees,  In  the 
conditions  out  of  which  such  dispute  arose 
prior  to  12:01  antemeridian  of  March  1, 
1971. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  sjjcclfied  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  In 
this  joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  rates  of  pay  of 
all  employees  who  are  subject  to  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  shall  be  Increased 
by  five  percent  effective  as  of  Januciry  1,  1970, 
and  by  32  cents  per  hour  effective  as  of  No- 
vember 1.  1970.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
prevent  any  change  made  by  agreement  In 
the  Increases  In  rates  of  pay  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 
John   D.   Dinceix, 
Brock  Adams. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Ralph     W.    Yarborough, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1413)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition 
of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  railway  labor-management  dispute, 
submit  the  follovring  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  the  House-passed 
Joint  resolution  and  Inserted  a  new  text.  The 
conference  agreement  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
text  of  both  the  House-passed  resolution 
and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  the  House-passed  resolution,  ex- 


cept for  the  addition  of  a  new  section  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  15  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report  containing — 

"(1)  the  progress,  if  any.  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  Committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

"(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  In 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  aooro- 
priate." 

Harlet   O.    Staggers. 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Brock  Aoams. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1413) 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  prohibition 
of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  railway  labor-management  dis- 
pute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  statement  of  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  see  prior  proceedings.  > 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  that  went  to  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House  with  the  Senate  per- 
formed an  outstanding  job.  I  might  say 
this,  that  the  House  bill  as  reported  ear- 
lier is  almost  identical,  with  one  addi- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  read  that.  They 
have  restored  the  House  date  and  prac- 
tically everything  else.  It  reads: 

Not  later  than  15  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration date  specified  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing — 

(1)  The  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Eastern.  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers  Conference  committees  and 
their  employees;  and 

(2)  Any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
prosed  solution  of  the  dispute  described  In 
this  Joint  resolution  eis  he  deems  appropriate. 

This  is  the  language  that  has  been 
added. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer ». 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
say  that  the  conference  report,  as  agreed 
to,  is  the  same  as  the  one  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  except  that  there 
was  a  Senate  amendment  which  in  effect 
says  that  the  President  must — 15  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  specified, 
which  would  be  March  1 — submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  and  comprehensive  re- 
port containing,  first,  the  progre.ss.  if  any. 
of  negotiations  between  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference,  and  the  Esist- 
em.  Western,  and  Southeastern  Car- 
riers Conference  Committee  and  their 
employees;  and,  second,  any  such  rec- 
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orrmendations  for  a  proposed  solution 
the  dispute  described  in  this  joint  re- 
solution as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Jow,  those  are  the  only  changes  from 

House  version  . 

The  Senate  put  in  its  bill  the  very 

g  of  the  Staggers  amendment,  to 

whfech  I  was  opposed  in  the  beginning, 

felt  that  it  did  balance  this  and 

weighted  it  definitely  in  favor  of  labor, 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  going  to  be 

gaining    in    the    meantime    because 

have  alrefidy  received  what  they 

for  in  full  yesterday  before  our 


an^ 
ba 

thty 


asl^ed 

CO  nmittee. 

>utting  that  aside,  I  submit  that  as 
fai  as  the  report  is  concerned,  the  rest 
of  It  we  were  in  agreement  on,  and  there 
was  no  great  dispute  between  us  except 
as  to  the  modification  of  the  Senate 
an  endment  which  did  take  out,  third, 
CO  npelling  the  President  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed  proposal  for  the  partial  operation 
of  the  railroads  affected  by  the  dispute 
de  bribed  in  this  joint  resolution  so  as 
to  assure  transportation  services  neces- 
say  to  national  defense,  health,  and 
sa:  ety. 

And  this,  of  course,  was  what  labor 
Wc  nted.  and  which  they  had  already  con- 
sented to  do,  and  shows  in  the  report 
th  It  portion  was  stricken  for  a  very  good 
rei  ison. 
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Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

er,  will   the  gentleman  5^eld? 
^r.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mi  .n  from  New  York. 

»wlr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

I  think  we  are  more  interested 

what  is  in  it.  rather  than  what  was 

and    that    if    the    gentleman 

duld  confine  himself  to  that  we  would 

better  off. 

Wr.  SPRINGER.  I  thought  I  had  ex- 
ined  to  my  colleagues  that  it  is  the 
one  that  went  from  this  House, 
the  two  matters  which  I  men- 
tldned  with  reference  to  the  President's 
report  to  the  Congress,  and  he  has  to  do 
if  he  so  chooses  to  make  a  I'eport. 
days  before.  If  he  does  not  make  It 
days  before,  then  he  does  not  make 
official  report  to  us. 

\nd  the  second 

VIr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tle man  yield  at  this  point? 

VIr.  SPRINGER.  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
ge  itleman  from  Ohio,  but  I  was  hoping 
(lould  complete  my  statement  on  this. 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman,  I  am  sure, 
understands  that  there  is  a  deadline  at 
dnight  tonight.  Is  the  gentleman 
are  that  it  is  now  5  minutes  after 
dnight,  and  that  we  would  like  to  vote 
the  conference  report? 
VIr.  SPRINGER.  I  am. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Why  do  we  not? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  felt  that  in  view 
the  importance  of  this  that  a  complete 
explanation  ought  to  be  made  of  what 
done  in  the  conference. 
Now,  we  spent  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
half  over  there,  and  I  felt  that  the 
Mpmbers  would  like  to  know  what  is  in 
report,  and  how  It  was  arrived  at. 
that  I  agreed  with  what  was  done  in 
report,  but  I  felt  certainly  we  were 
an  explanation  of  it,  and  I  have  tried 
do  so,  and  I  am  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  at  this  point. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  ought  to  Just  get  to  a 
vote  on  this.  It  is  5  minutes  after  12 
o'clock — midnight.  The  day  has  not  ar- 
rived when  my  voice  cannot  be  heard  in 
this  Chamber,  and  I  am  in  bad  shape  if 
it  cannot  be  heard. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  198,  nays  131,  not  voting  104, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  397] 
I  YEAS— 198 


NATS— 131 


Adams 

Gallagher 

PhUbln 

Addabbc 

) 

Oarmatz 

Pike 

Albert 

Gaydos 

Plrnle 

Alexander 

Giaimo 

PodeU 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Poff 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Price,  111. 

Anderson, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Tenn. 

GrlfBn 

Puclnskl 

Annunzl 

lo 

Gude 

QuUlen 

Ashley 

Hagan 

Rallsback 

Beall,  M 

d. 

Haley 

Randall 

Bennett 

Halpern 

Rees 

Bevlll 

Hamilton 

Held,  N.Y. 

Blaggl 

Hanley 

Rhodes 

Blester 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rlegle 

Blanton 

Harsba 

Rodino 

Boggs 

Hastings 

Roe 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brademas 

Hays 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hogan 

St  Germain 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Horton 

Sandman 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Howard 

Saylor 

Byrnes, 

Wis. 

Ichord 

Scheuer 

Cabell 

Jarman 

Schneebell 

Caflery 

Jonas 

Shipley 

Carey 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slkes 

Carney 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sisk 

Carter 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Skubltz 

Casey 

Kazen 

Smith,  Iowa 

CcUer 

Koch 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Chappel 

1 

Kyros 

Stafford 

Clark 

Land  rum 

Staggers 

Collins, 

lU. 

Latta 

Stanton 

Colmer 

Long.  Md. 

Steed 

Corman 

Lowenstein 

Steele 

Coughlln 

Lukens 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Culver 

McCarthy 

Stratton 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McClory 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDade 

Stuckey 

cie  la  Garza 

McKneally 

Sullivan 

DellenbBCk 

Mahon 

Symington 

Dingell 

Mann 

Taylor 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Teague,  Tex. 

Downing 

Melcher 

Thompson,  Ga 

Duncan 

Mikva 

Tlernan 

Eckhardt 

Miller.  Ohio 

Udall 

Edmondson 

Minlsh 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mink 

Vlgorlto 

Eilberg 

Mollohan 

Wampler 

Evans,  C 

k>lo. 

Monagan 

Watts 

Fascell 

Montgomery 

Welcker 

Feit;haTi 

Moorhead 

WhaUey 

Fish 

Morgan 

White 

Flood 

Morse 

Whltehurst 

Flowers' 

Murphy,  HI. 

Wilson, 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Ford, 

Natcher 

Wright 

WilUa 

m  D. 

Nichols 

Wydler 

Fountal 

n 

Nix 

Wyman 

Fraser 

O'Hara 

Yates 

Frledel 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Yatron 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Patman 

Young 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Patten 

Zablockl 

Puqua 

Pelly 

Oallflan 

akls 

Pepper 

Anderson,  111. 

Eshleman 

Olsen 

Andrews, 

Findley 

ONeill,  Mass. 

N.  Dak. 

Flynt 

Ottlnger 

Arends 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Forsythe 

Perkins 

Belcher 

Prelinghuysen 

Pettis 

Bell,  Calif. 

Frey 

PicUe 

Berry 

Goldwater 

Poage 

Betts 

Goodllng 

Price,  Tex. 

Bingham 

Green,  Pa. 

Qule 

Blackburn 

Gross 

Rarick 

Bow 

Hall 

Reid,  111. 

Bray 

Hammer- 

Robison 

Brock 

schmldt 

Roth 

Brotzman 

Harrington 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harvey 

Roybal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Ruth 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Helstoskl 

Ryan 

Buchanan 

Holifield 

Satterfleld 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hosmer 

Schadeberg 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jacobs 

Schmltz 

Burton,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Schwengel 

Bush 

Keith 

Scott 

Camp 

Kleppe 

Sebellus 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Lloyd 

Snyder 

Clausen, 

Lujan 

Springer 

DonH. 

McCloskey 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

McClure 

Stokes 

Cleveland 

McDonald, 

Taft 

Conable 

Mich. 

Talcott 

Conte 

McEwen 

Tunney 

Crane 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

MallUard 

Vander  Jagt 

Denney 

Marsh 

Ware 

Dennis 

Martin 

Watson 

Derwinskl 

Matsunaga 

Whalen 

Devlne 

MlzeU 

Williams 

Dickinson 

Mosher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dom 

Myers 

Winn 

Edwards,  Calif 

Nedzl 

Wyatt 

Erlenbom 

Nelsen 

Wylle 

Esch 

Obey 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTING- 

-104 

Abbltt 

Farbsteln 

Mayne 

Abernethy 

Fisher 

MeskUl 

Adair 

Foreman 

Michel 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gettys 

Miller,  Calif. 

AspinaU 

Gilbert 

Mills 

Ayres 

Gray 

MlnshaU 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Mlze 

Barrett 

Grover 

Morton 

Blatnik 

Gubser 

Moss 

Boiling 

Hanna 

O'Konskl 

Broomfleld 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pollock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Powell 

Burton,  Utah 

Hebert 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Button 

Hull 

Purcell 

Chlsholm 

Hungate 

Relfel 

Clay 

Hunt 

Reuss 

Cohelan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Collier 

Karth 

Roberts 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Conyers 

Kee 

Rosenthal 

Corbett 

King 

Roudebush 

Cowger 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Cramer 

KuykendaU 

Stephens 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Teague,  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

Leggett 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis,  Oa. 

Lennon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Long,  La. 

Ullman 

Dent 

McCtUloch 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

McFall 

Waldle 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Whltten 

Dulskl 

Macdonald, 

Wldnall 

Dwyer 

Mass. 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  La. 

MacGregor 

Wold 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mathlas 

Wolff 

Fallon 

May 

Zwach 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hunt. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
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Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.    Preyer   of    North    Carolina   with   Mr. 
Kuykendal. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Cohelan    with    Mr.    Teague    of    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  wtih  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
May. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE,  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  BY  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  AND  FOUND  TRULY 
ENROLLED,  NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
noon  today,  the  clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  A  RUSSIAN 
SUBMARINE  BASE  IN  CUBA 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  the  past  several  weeks,  It 
has  been  obvious  that  the  possibility  of 


the  construction  of  a  Russian  submarine 
base  in  Cuba  still  exists. 

Despite  the  Kremlin's  sharp  denial, 
the  threat  continues.  The  apparent  de- 
parture of  a  large  Soviet  crane-equipped 
tug  and  submarine  tender  from  the  deep- 
water  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  Cuba's  west 
coast  may  be  so  much  window  dressing. 
We  are  now  informed  that  the  subma- 
rine tender  is  back  in  a  secluded  harbor 
west  of  Havana. 

Duplicity  and  treachery  have  always 
been  behind  the  Russian's  strategy  in 
dealing  with  the  free  world  and  the  grim 
Cuban  episode  should  not  be  ruled  an 
exception. 

Abundant  reasons  for  doubts  and  the 
danger  of  another  Communist  double- 
cross  have  gradually  been  coming  to 
the  surface.  The  evidence  adds  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  the  concern  every  American 
should  feel  for  the  future  security  of 
this  Nation. 

The  big  barges,  equipped  with  subma- 
rine repair  facilities,  still  remain  at 
Cienfuegos.  The  barges  originally  were 
towed  across  the  Atlantic  by  a  Russian 
freighter  and  have  been  anchored  at  the 
Cuban  port  since  early  September.  Our 
naval  and  intelligence  authorities  con- 
sider these  barges  a  vital  element  in  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  submarine  strength  in 
the  imsettled  Caribbean. 

U.S.  reconnaissance  flights  have  also 
verified  the  existence  of  large  quantities 
of  construction  equipment,  materiel  and 
other  supplies  having  been  unloaded 
among  the  hills  overlooking  Cienfuegos. 
The  expensive  machinery  and  stores  are 
carefully  protected  by  heavy  tarpaulins 
and  other  covering  with  sentries  on  guard 
around  the  clock. 

Underlying  the  menacing  possibility 
of  a  Russian  submarine  base  in  Cuba  is 
an  even  greater,  and  more  subtle  danger. 
The  Russian's  steadily  expanding 
naval  power,  not  just  in  the  Caribbean, 
but  in  other  vital  areas  of  the  world, 
notably  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Today,  not  only  has  Russia  success- 
fully crowded  the  United  States  for  naval 
supremacy  throughout  the  world,  but  in 
line  with  some  key  categories,  has  al- 
ready surpassed  us. 

The  Soviet's  greatest  naval  strength 
is  contained  in  its  huge  submarine 
force — the  largest  in  the  world  and  the 
most  massive  ever  created.  Included  are 
about  350  submarines,  80  of  them  nu- 
clear-powered, about  half  armed  with 
Polaris-type  ballistic  missiles.  This  type 
of  submarine,  like  those  of  the  United 
States  carry  16  missiles  with  a  range  of 
around  1,300  miles.  And  if  this  isn't  a 
grim  enough  fact,  the  Russians  are  now 
testing  a  submarine  ballistic  missile  with 
an  estimated  range  of  3,000  miles. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  has  147 
operational  submarines,  88  of  which  are 
nuclear-powered.  Of  the  latter,  41  are 
armed  with  Polaris  ballistic  missiles. 

The  significance  of  the  Russian's 
greater  research  and  development  efforts 
will  become  evident,  not  today,  tomorrow 
or  even  a  year  from  now.  But,  5  or  10 
years  from  now,  this  Nation  will  be  in 
grave  danger  if  we  continue  on  oiu*  pres- 
ent course. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  see  that  Con- 
gress appropriates  sufficient  defense 
funds  to  make  certain  this  country  will 
have  the  necessary  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  to  remain  strong.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  counter  any  Communist 
threat  to  our  security. 


NEW  SEA  LEVEL  CANAL  REPORT: 
AN  INVITATION  TO  NATIONAL 
DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prenous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania.  (Mr.  Plood),  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  headed 
by  Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson  filed  its 
final  report  under  Public  Law  88-609 
with  the  President.  Chairman  Anderson 
was  also  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  three 
proposed  1967  canal  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  that  were 
never  signed  because  of  strong  public 
opposition  in  both  countries. 

I  have  received  and  read  an  advance 
copy  of  the  main  body  of  the  report, 
which  contains  no  surprises  for  those 
who  have  followed  the  subject  closely. 
The  following  are  the  main  points: 

First.  It  recommends  the  construction 
of  the  old  dream  of  a  so-called  sea  level 
canal  that  would  be  entirely  within 
Panamanian  territory  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  existing  canal,  both  to  be  op- 
erated and  defended  by  the  United  States 
in  a  unified  canal  system  consisting  of 
the  existing  canal  and  the  proposed  new 
canal,   with  participation   by   Panama. 

Second.  It  supports  the  negotiation  of 
new  treaties  with  Panama  and  the  start 
of  construction  on  the  proposed  new 
canal  not  later  than  15  years  in  advance 
of  capacity  saturation  of  the  existing 
canal. 

Third.  It  opposes  unjustifiably  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing  canal 
by  the  simple  and  relatively  inexpen- 
sive method  of  constructing  additional 
locks  as  recommended  by  independent 
canal  experts  including  former  Gover- 
nors of  the  Panama  Canal,  erroneously 
states  that  such  modernization  would 
require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama,  and 
recommends  huge  locks  dimensions — 
160  feet  by  1,450  feet  by  65  feet— all 
calculated  to  increase  the  costs  of  such 
modernization. 

Fourth.  It  minimizes  the  ecological 
hazards  to  marine  life  that  leading 
biologists  fear  would  result  from  open- 
ing a  salt  water  channel  between  the 
oceans. 

Fifth.  It  disregards  the  provisions  of 
article  IV,  section  3.  clause  2  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  that  vests  the  power  to  di.s- 
pose  of  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Congress  and 
obviously  supports  the  surrender  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama. 

Sixth.  It  ignores  the  danger  of  a  Com- 
m'lnist  takeover  of  the  Isthmus  as  oc- 
curred in  1959  in  Cuba  and  most  recently 
in  Chile. 

Seventh.  It  would  have  the  United 
States  accept  responsibility  without  au- 
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thor  ty  in  a  land  of  endemic  revolution, 
thus  subjecting  our  country  to  continu- 
ous ])olltical  blaclunail. 

it  should  be  explained  that  the 
passage,  incorrectly  called  a 
]  evel  canal,  would  not  be  a  great  wa- 
like  the  Strait  of  Magellan  but 
a  restricted  channel  about  40- 
long.  It  would  not  be  an  open  canal 
name   implies   but   sin   artificial 
with  tAO  vulnerable  tidal  con- 
structures,  one  close  to  the  Pacific 
and  another  about  25  miles  to 
north.  Other  vulnerable  structures 
d  be  on  both  banks. 
E+idently  making  every   possible  ef- 
fort to  justify  a  long  predetermined  ob- 
jective of  securing  authorization  for  a 
vast  sea  level  construction  project,  the 
fran  lers  of  the  Anderson  report  not  only 
failed  to  face  the  realities  involved  but 
also  relied  upon  the  historical  bugbear 
of  ail  sea  level  drives — that  of  the  alleged 
vulnerability  of  the  high  level 
plan  as  was  done  during  the 
of  1905-06.  1939,  and  1945-48.  In 
sense,  like  the  Bourbons  of  France, 
evel  advocates  have  learned  nothing 
forgotten  nothing, 
connection  with  the  principal  rec- 
of  the  Anderson  report, 
significant  that  Col.  John  P.  Sheffey, 
commission  director,  in  an  interview 
ished  in  the  December  1.  1970,  Wall 
Journal,  made  It  clear  that  a  ma- 
purpose  of  constructing  a  sea  level 
is  the  ending  of  recurring  disputes 
Panama  and  the  United  States 
canal    operation    and   sovereignty 
excellent    treaty    relationships 
if  such  relationships  are  not  ob- 
there  is  no  justification  for  doing 
added  that  on  economic  grounds 
the  justification  for  such  a  canal 
weak.  These  statements  are  of 
s  sufficient  to  destroy  the  force 
effect  of  the  main  recommendations 
dived. 

Speaker,  can  the  Congress  and 

Nation  have  any  confidence  in  a  re- 

that  is  publicly  repudiated  in  im- 

respects  even  by  one  of  its  prln- 

formulators? 

Important    than    the    flaming 
of  the  report  is  the  total  disregard 
the  Soviet  effort   to  dominate   the 
.  Based  in  Cuba  on  the  flank 
he  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pan- 
Canal,   communist  power  Is  sup- 
with  nuclear  missiles  and  sub- 
Its  prime  objective  for  con- 
of  the  Caribbean  is  wresting  con- 
of   the   Panama   Canal   from   the 
ted  States  and  its  permanent  take- 
by  Soviet  power.  The  report's  con- 
and  recommendations  are  an  in- 
to national  and  Western  Heml- 
disaster. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  discuss 
of  Panama's  principal  points  in  at- 
the  United  States — the  perpe- 
y  provision  of  the  1903  Treaty  under 
the    Panama    Canal    was    con- 
and  still  operates.  This  provision 
ust  as  binding  on  the  United  States 
jperate  the  canal  in  perpetuity.  Does 
the  presence  of  the  United  States  on 
Isthmus  guarantee  the  independence 
Panama  so  long  as  our  coimtry  fimc- 
In  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
Canal?  In  recent  years  since  the 
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dominance  of  the  State  Department  in 
canal  policy  matters  it  has  never  seemed 
to  oppose  any  wild  claim  by  Panama  as 
did  Secretary  Hughes  in  1923  but  al- 
ways appears  to  have  acquiesced  therein 
however  fantastic  they  may  have  been. 
As  to  the  surrender  to  Panama  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  valuable  properties  by 
no  more  than  treaty  action  the  same 
would  apply  to  the  return  of  Texas  and 
the  vast  Southwest  to  Mexico.  Fortu- 
nately, the  wise  statesmen  who  wrote 
the  U.S.  Constitution  sought  to  avoid 
such  danger  by  vesting  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Congress- 
article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2. 

In  the  course  of  the  sea  level  canal  in- 
vestigation the  Subcommittee  on  Panama 
Canal  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  its  able  and  courageous  chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan ),  followed  the  subject 
closely,  conducted  hearings,  and  made 
visitations  to  the  isthmus. 

In  a  devastatingly  incisive  "Report  on 
the  Problems  Concerning  the  Panama 
Canal."  recently  issued  in  committee 
pi-int  form,  the  subcommittee  meets  the 
challenges  in  the  sea  level  canal  report 
previously  discussed  and  admirably  clari- 
fies major  canal  issues  with  extensive 
documentation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  high- 
lights of  the  subcommittee's  report: 

First.  It  presents  the  terminal  lake- 
third  lock  plan  for  major  increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  operational  improvement  of 
the  existing  lake-lock-type  canal,  which, 
most  importantly  does  not  require  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty. 

Second.  It  exposes  the  fallacious  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  abortive  1967 
canal  treaties. 

Third.  It  dismisses  the  claim  of  sea 
level  advocates  that  the  growing  number 
of  supervessels — tankers  and  bulk  car- 
riers— in  justification  for  a  new  canal  of 
so-called  sea  level  design  as  invalid. 

Fourth.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
full  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  existing 
Canal  Zone  for  defense  purposes. 

Fifth.  It  stresses  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress under  article  IV,  section  3,  clause 
2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  regard  to 
transfer  of  territory  and  property  in  con- 
nection with  the  canal  enterprise. 

Sixth.  It  opposes  joint  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  Panama  as  "com- 
pletely imworkable  as  well  as  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

Seventh.  It  emphasizes  that  Panama- 
nian harrassment  of  the  United  States  is 
aimed  at  securing  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  present  canal  and 
that  the  Congress  is  "adamant  In  its 
opposition"  to  any  such  cession. 

Eighth.  It  opposes  any  negotiations 
with  Panama  that  would  revive  the  dis- 
credited 1967  treaties. 

Ninth.  It  states  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Third  Locks  proj- 
ect has  never  been  repealed  and  that 
more  than  $75,000,000  was  expended  on 
it  before  construction  was  suspended.  To 
this  could  be  added  $95,000,000  spent  on 
extensive  channel  improvements  com- 
pleted on  August  15.  1970,  making  a  to- 
tal of  more  than  $170,000,000  already 


expended  on  the  major  modernization 
program. 

Tenth.  It  lists  H Jl.  3792  for  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Ca- 
nal for  consideration  after  receipt  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Anderson  study  group. 
Another  fact  that  the  Congress  should 
not  overlook  is  that  the  total  net  invest- 
ment of  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  in 
the  Panama  Canal,  including  its  defense, 
from  1904  through  June  30,  1968,  is  more 
than  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee  for   their   splendid   analysis.   It 
ought  to  be  studied  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  every  publicist  who 
writes  on  the  vital  canal  subject.  It  mer- 
its the  widest  distribution   among  the 
libraries  of  the  Nation  so  that  it  will  be 
available  to  students  seeking  facts  and 
not  fallacious  assumptions.  No  doubt  it 
will  become  an  important  state  paper. 
In  regard  to  the  Soviet  danger  at  Pan- 
ama previously  mentioned,  this  is  not  an 
imaginary  terror  but  part  of  a  calculated 
Kremlin   policy   for   world   domination 
through  gaining  control  of  strategic  wa- 
ter ways.  Wresting  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States  has  been  a  So- 
viet objective  since  1917,  and  it  will  so 
remain.  We  must  face  that  threat  with 
all  its  grim  realities  and  thus  avoid  the 
peril  instead  of  inviting  it  through  a  pro- 
gram that  would  surrender  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  As  evidence 
of  what  could  occur  at  Panama,  I  would 
invite  attention  to  the  fate  of  the  Suez 
Canad  after  the  surrender  of  British  sov- 
ereignty power  over  the  Suez  Canal  Zone. 
Within  a  few  months  it  was  nationalized 
in  1956  by  Egypt,  an  ally  of  the  Soviets, 
and  it  has  been  closed  since  1967.  It  will 
not  be  opened  until  it  is  in  the  Soviet 
interest  to  permit  it,  and  this  can  be 
expected  when  Soviet  naval  power  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  requires  its  use. 

In  1947  President  Truman  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  transmitting  a  volu- 
minous report  on  a  sea-level  project  to 
the  Congress  as  required  by  the  law  that 
had  authorized  the  investigation  that 
produced  the  report.  After  official  study 
in  executive  agencies,  he  transmitted  it 
to  the  Congress  without  comment  or  rec- 
ommendation. The  Congress  took  no  ac- 
tion thereon  and  will  doubtless  treat  the 
recent  Anderson  panel  report  In  like 
manner. 

In  1964,  following  the  Red-led  mob 
assaults  in  the  Canal  Zone  that  required 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  defend  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  Canal  itself, 
President  Johnson,  after  taking  a  correct 
position  initially,  reversed  himself  on  the 
advice  of  his  counselors  and  started  a 
series  of  events  of  which  the  1970  report 
by  the  Anderson  study  panel  is  the  cul- 
mination. Judging  from  an  extensive 
correspondence  from  many  parts  of  the 
Nation,  the  Canal  surrender  policy  of 
President  Johnson  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  his  loss  of  popularity  that  caused 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election. 

President  Nixon  now  faces  a  similar 
critical  decision  that  could  affect  his  fu- 
ture. Certainly  no  President  who  advo- 
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cates,  or  acquiesces  in,  the  surrender  of 
the  Panama  Canal  can  hope  to  succeed 
himself.  U.S.  citizens  and  taxpayers  will 
never  sanction  such  action. 

The  subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Cantil's  report  in  addition  to  Its  main 
body  has  nine  appendices  as  follows: 

I.  Partial  List  of  Congressional  Documents 
and  Enactments  Relating  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  1825-1968. 

II.  Statement  by  President  Johnson,  Jan.  4, 
1965. 

III.  Statement  by  President  Johnson,  Oct. 
18,  1965. 

IV.  Text  of  Proposed  Treaty  on  Panama 
Canal  Sovereignty  and  Operation. 

V.  Text  of  Proposed  Sea-Level  Canai 
Treaty. 

VI.  Text  of  Proposed  Treaty  on  Canal 
Defense. 

VII.  Letter  of  Brig.  Gen.  Omar  T.  Torrljon 
to  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Speech 
by  Foreign  Minister  Juan  A.  Tack. 

Vin.  Letter  of  Chairman  Leonor  K.  SulU- 
van  to  President  Nixon,  Jan.  23,  1970. 

IX.  Panamanian  Rejection  of  proposed 
1967  treaties,  Sept.  5,  1970. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Subcommittee's  main  report, 
I  quote  a  major  portion  of  it  along  with 
appendix  I  as  parts  of  my  remarks.  The 
other  appendices  can  be  located  in  the 
committee  print,  which  is  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  text  of  the 
proposed  treaties  can  also  be  found  in 
statements  to  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  in  the  Congressional 
Records  of  July  17,  21,  and  27,  1967. 

The  indicated  report  and  its  appendix  I 
follow : 

Repoet  on  the  Problems  Concerning  the 
Panama  Canal 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present 
a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Panama  Canal  during  the  91st 
Congress.  The  report  also  affords  the  subcom- 
mittee (subcommittee  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member)  the  opportvmlty  to 
give  its  (their)  views  on  such  Important  mat- 
ters as  the  draft  treaties  and  the  negotia- 
tions related  thereto,  as  well  as  providing  the 
means  to  make  available  the  1967  draft 
treaties  and  other  pertinent  documents  that 
heretofore  have  not  been  readily  available 
and  not  collected  In  one  place. 

The  subcommittee  work  must  be  con- 
sidered against  the  background  of  affairs  af- 
fecting the  Panama  Canal  such  as  the  abor- 
tive 1967  draft  treaties,  the  study  of  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  a 
new  sea  level  canal,'  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan  -  (for  the  major  operational  im- 
provement and  Increase  of  capacity  of  the 
canal) ,  and  the  question  of  tolls  with  respect 
to  the  lock  canal  treaty  and  the  sea  level 
canal  treaty. 

The  concept  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
canal  raises  the  associated  problems  of  nu- 
clear excavation,  the  Impact  of  the  transit 
of  the  Northwest  Passage  by  the  tanker,  Man- 
hattan, and  the  ecological,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic ramifications  of  digging  a  new  canal. 
Underlying  all  these  canal -associated  prob- 
lems are  considerations  of  foreign  policy, 
finance,  defense,  shipping,  engineering,  and 
the  restive  Republic  of  Panama. 

BACKOROTJND  ' 

In  order  to  promote  better  understanding 
and  to  bring  the  activities  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee  into  sharp  focus  with 
the  complex  issues  Involved,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  out  some  of  the  history  and  back", 
ground  of  these  problems,   especially  with 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


respect  to  the  draft  treaty  negotiations,  the 
sea  level  canal  studies,  their  relationship, 
and  canal  capacity,  projects  and  tolls. 

Incident  to  Panama's  continuing  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty in  the  Canal  Zone,  events  ended  in 
rioting  and  a  formal  break  in  diplomatic  re- 
lations in  1964.  When  diplomatic  relations 
were  resumed,  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
countries  agreed  to  appoint  special  ambas- 
sadors for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty. 
Meanwhile,  the  administration  strongly  sup- 
ported legislation  for  the  study  of  a  sea 
level  canal  by  the  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission.  After  this  legislation  was  en- 
acted. President  Johnson  Issued  a  statement 
on  December  18,  1964,  In  which  he  announc- 
ed that  he  had  reached  two  decisions,  first, 
that  the  United  States  should  press  forward 
with  plans  and  prep>arations  for  a  sea  level 
canal,  and  second,  to  propose  to  Panama  the 
negotiation  of  an  entirely  new  treaty  on  the 
existing  Panama  Canal.  The  statement  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  appointed 
Robert  B.  Anderson  as  special  ambassador 
for  negotiation  of  the  treaty  and  subse- 
quently the  President  also  appointed  Mr. 
Anderson  as  Chairman  of  the  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Inter-oceanic  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion.* 

On  September  24,  1965,  the  President  is- 
sued a  progress  report  on  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions.' The  report  stated  that  the  two  coun- 
tries were  negotiating  three  treaties: 

1.  a  new  treaty  to  replace  the  1903  treaty 
and  its  amendments; 

2.  a  military  base  rights  and  status  of 
forces  agreement:  and 

3.  a  treaty  under  which  a  new  sea  level 
canal  might  be  built  in  Panama. 

The  statement  also  said  that  the  new 
treaty  covering  the  existing  canal  would 
abrogate  the  1903  treaty  and  Its  amend- 
ments, effectively  recognize  Panama's  sover- 
eignty over  the  area  of  the  present  Canal 
Zone,  terminate  after  a  specified  number  of 
years  or  on  the  opening  of  the  sea  level 
canal,  whichever  occurred  first,  provide  for 
an  appropriate  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial integration  of  the  canal  operation  area 
with  the  rest  of  Panama,  and  to  insure  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  canal  employ- 
ees are  safeguarded. 

Draft  treaties  of  1967 

On  June  26,  1967,  It  was  announced  that 
the  negotiating  teams  of  the  two  coimtries 
had  reached  agreement  on  the  new  treaties 
and  that  when  signed,  the  treaties  would  be 
presented  to  each  country's  legislative  body 
for  consideration  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes. 

Copies  of  the  draft  treaties  were  not  re- 
leased in  the  United  States.  However,  in  July 
1967,  copies  of  what  purported  to  be  ofllclal 
texts  of  the  three  draft  treaties  were  obtained 
in  Panama  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  were 
published  in  the  Tribune  and  subsequently 
reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
17,  21,  and  27,  1967.  Copies  of  the  texts  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  are  set  out  In  appendixes  IV- 
VT.  The  draft  treaties  encountered  strong  op- 
position in  Panama  and  in  the  United  States 
and  they  have  never  been  signed. 

On  October  11,  1968,  the  Panama  National 
Guard  staged  a  military  coup  to  oust  Presi- 
dent Arnulfo  Arias  who  had  been  duly  elect- 
ed as  President  and  inaugurated  on  October 
1.  A  military  Junta  took  over  the  Government 
of  Panama  and  has  remained  In  control  since 
that  time.  Ultimate  authority  in  the  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  consolidated  in  Brig.  Gen. 
Omar  Torrljos,  the  Commandant  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Although  for  a  period  of  time 
after  the  coup  General  Torrllos  Indicated 
that  elections  would  be  held  In  1970  to  re- 
store constitutional  government,  recent  pro- 
nouncements by  the  general  and  his  Foreign 
Minister  indicate  that  they  regard  the  pres- 
ent form  of  dictatorial  government  more  ap- 


propriate   than    constitutional    government 
brought  to  power  by  popular  elections.* 
Interrelationship  of  treaty  negotiations  and 
sea  level  canal  studies 

The  1967  draft  treaties,  the  negotiations, 
and  the  sea  level  canal  studies  are  closely  re- 
lated. This  Is  pointed  up  by  the  official  In- 
formation pamphlet  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission  which 
stresses  the  nexus  between  the  Commission's 
studies  and  the  then  contemporary  treaty 
negotiations  In  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion itself  has  no  direct  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  canal  treaty  negotiations  with 
countries  containing  the  canal  routes  under 
investigation.  However,  treaty  negotiations 
and  the  sea-level  can.^1  Investigation  are  In- 
terrelated: and  the  various  studies  in  sup- 
port of  the  Investigation  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  terms  of  the  treaties  In  force  at  the 
time  study  reports  are  to  be  rendered.  The 
close  coordination  of  the  Canal  Commission's 
investigation  with  treaty  negotiations  Is  fa- 
cilitated by  the  dual  role  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  B.  Anderson  as  Chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mlssion  and  as  Special  Representative  of  the 
United  States  for  United  States  and  Panama 
relations  and  for  the  treaty  negotiations  be- 
tween these  countries  with  respect  to  a  new 
treaty  to  replace  the  Treaty  of  1903.  In  this 
latter  function.  Ambassador  Anderson's  co- 
negotiator  is  the  Honorable  John  N.  Irwin.  II, 
Special  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  Interoceanlc  Canal  Negotia- 
tions. Together,  the  two  Special  Ambassadors 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  nego- 
tiating mutually  supporting  treaties  and 
agreements  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  existing  lock  canal:  for  the  continued  use 
of  military  bases  In  Panama;  and  for  rights 
to  construct  and  operate  a  new  sea- level 
canal  in  each  of  the  countries  where  routes 
are  surveyed." 

The  Interrelationship  referred  to  in  this 
statement  is  apparent  from  the  1967  draft 
treaties  and  the  statements  made  during  the 
period  of  negotiations.  Clearly,  at  the  time 
negotiations  were  commenced  It  was  assumed 
that  since  the  Panama  Canal  was  thought 
to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  commerce  it  should  be  replaced;  that  a 
sea-level  canal  was  economically  feasible  be- 
cause It  could  be  inexpensively  built  with 
nuclear  excavation  methods;  that  once  the 
sea-level  canal  was  built  and  operating  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States,  the  exist- 
ing canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  could  be  relin- 
quished to  Panama;  and  that  in  the  interim 
the  treaties  under  which  the  U.S.  built  and 
operated  the  Panama  Canal  could  be  abro- 
gated and  a  temporary  arrangement  substi- 
tuted under  which  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  recognized  but 
control  of  ojjeratlon  of  the  canal  would  re- 
main with  the  United  States  until  the  sea- 
level  canal  was  built. 

In  the  view  of  the  subcommittee  (sub- 
conmiittee  chairman  and  reinklng  minority 
member) ,  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
1967  drafts  are  not  now  valid  If,  Indeed,  they 
ever  were.  Various  aspects  of  the  Interrelated 
problems  involved  in  the  sea-level  canal  stud- 
ies and  the  treaty  negotiations  are  considered 
in  the  following  pages  of  this  report,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1967  drafts  In  the  light 
of  presently  known  facts. 

CAPAcrry  of  the  Panama  canal 
Although  the  tonnage  of  cargo  moving 
through  the  Panama  Canal  has  steadily  In- 
creased over  the  past  several  years,  there  Is 
little  In  the  record  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  traffic  has  reached  the  upper  limits  of 
the  canal's  capacity  so  as  to  require  Immedi- 
ate action  to  replace  the  canal. 

Traffic  associated  with  the  Vietnam  war  is 
now  diminishing.  The  continued  economic 
growth  of  Japan  Is  less  predictable,  but  a  lev- 
eling off  of  that  growth  with  a  corresponding 
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re<!  uctlon   In  the  rate   of  growth  In  canal 
tra  He  appears  Inevitable. 

T  lie  growing  number  of  supershlps  does 
seem  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  a  new,  larger 
ca4al  since  commercially  these  are  tankers 
bulk  carriers.  No  general  CBirgo  vessels 
too  large  to  transit  the  Canal  and  It  Is 
anticipated  that  general  cargo  vessels 
large  to  use  the  canal  will  be  built  In  the 
Imjnediate  future.  In  fact,  the  new  vessels 
by  two  shipyards  under  contract 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  provide 
construction  under  the  recently  passed 
maritime  program  will  all  fit  through  the 
cai.al. 

1  "rom  the  time  of  completion  of  the  Pan- 
Canal,  the  Congress  has  almost  contln- 
uotisly  given  consideration  to  the  question 
how  to  provide   additional   capacity  for 
commerce    after    the   ultimate 
of    the    existing    canal    has    been 
The  two  protects  that  have  received 
most  study  are  (1)  the  construction  of 
]  lew  set  of  locks  for  the  existing  canal  or 
construction  of  a  new  canal,  either  In 
or  at  another  location. 
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.  Idditional  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal 
'.  n  1929  Congress  authorized  an  Investlga- 
tlcQ  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  ap- 
pri  ixlmate  cost  of  constructing  and  maln- 
talnlng  (1)  such  additional  locks  at  the 
Pa  3ama  Canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vi(  e  for  the  future  needs  of  Interoceanlc 
sh  pplng;  (2)  any  other  route  for  a  ship 
ca  lal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans:  and  (31  a  canal  across  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua.'  These  investigations  were 
mi  ide  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  report  was  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1931.« 

h  1936  the  Congress  authorized  the  Gov- 
eri  lor  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  make  a 
fu  ther  Investigation  of  the  means  of  In- 
ert asing  the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
anl  to  prepare  designs  and  cost  estimates 
foi  additional  locks  and  other  structures.' 
Tt  e  report  of  this  Investigation  was  sub- 
mi  tted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
In  1939.'"  Congress  authorized  construction 
of  a  third  set  of  locks  and  related  improve- 
mi  nts  as  recommended  in  the  report." 

Vork  was  commenced  on  this  project  but 
dl:  continued  after  completion  of  the  excava- 
tic  ns  for  new  locks  at  Mlraflores  and  Oatun 
be  ;ause  of  overriding  requirements  for  man- 
pc  Bver  and  materials  in  World  War  11.  How- 
ev  >r.  the  act  authorizing  the  project  has 
ne  ver  been  repealed. 

tn  1943.  proposals  were  advanced  for  mod- 
Ifl  :ations  of  the  third  locks  project  by  con- 
so  Idation  of  the  Pacific  locks  at  Mlraflores, 
at  andonment  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and 
f o  -matlon  of  a  terminal  lake  north  of  the 
ne  w  Mlraflores  locks."  This  proposal  Is  the 
ba  sis  for  the  plan  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional locks  Involved  in  H.R.  3792,  91st  Con- 
gr  ?ss.  now  pending  before  the  House  Com- 

ttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

[n  1945,  Congress  authorized  the  Gover- 
nc  r  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  make  a  new 
st  idy  of  increasing  the  capacity  and  security 
ofj  the  Panama  Canal  or  construction  of  a 
canal  or  canals  at  other  locations."  This 
jtlidy,  completed  in  1947,  found  that  either 
a  ock  canal  or  a  sea-level  canal  would  meet 
tt  e  future  needs  of  interoceanlc  commerce, 
bi  It  recommended  a  sea-level  canal  on  the 
bi  sis  of  defense  considerations.  The  report 
Included  three  detailed  plans  for  Improve- 
m  »nt  of  the  lock  canal.  Two  of  these  were 
bi  sed  on  consolidation  of  the  Pacific  locks 
at  one  location  and  elimination  of  the  Pedro 
M  guel  locks  substantially  along  the  lines  of 
th  e  1943  modification  of  the  1939  third  locks 
Pfkn. 

SEA-LBVEL    CANAl.    PROJECTS 

At  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  was  au- 
tl  orlzed  and  built  there  was  intense  con- 
ti  Dversy  over  the  questions  whether  to  build 
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a  sea-level  canal  or  a  lock  canal  and  whether 
the  canal  should  be  located  In  Nicaragua 
or  Panama.  The  original  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  recommended  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal,  but  after  prolonged  consid- 
eration the  Congress  finally  decided  the  issue 
by  enacting  legislation  expressly  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  lock  canal.'* 

However,  after  the  construction  of  a  third 
set  of  locks  had  been  suspended,  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  a  sea-level  canal  was 
revived  by  the  1947  report  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  made  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  December  28,  1945.  As  previously 
noted,  this  report  concluded  that  construc- 
tion of  additional  locks  would  meet  the  an- 
ticipated requirements  of  commercial  traffic 
but  recommended  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  because  of  security  considerations. 
The  study  on  which  the  report  was  based 
covered  some  30  routes  for  a  canal  from 
Mexico  to  Colombia  but  the  report  found 
that  the  most  practicable  solution  was  con- 
version of  the  existing  canal  to  sea-level. 
The  engineering  studies  and  identification  of 
possible  canal  routes  used  In  the  1947  re- 
port have  been  used  extensively  as  the  basis 
for  subsequent  Investigations. 

In  1950,  Congress  reorganized  the  operating 
organizations  charged  with  operation  of  the 
canal  and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  transferred  the  waterway  to  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Company  as  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  Government  In  corporate  form."> 

Soon  after  this  reorganization  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
commenced  studies  of  the  capacity  of  the 
canal  and  the  capital  improvements  required 
to  provide  additional  capacity  to  meet  grow- 
ing traffic  requirements.  In  1960,  the  Com- 
pany submitted  a  report  recommending  a 
program  of  improvements  of  the  present 
canal  and  the  initiation  of  planning  for 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  using  nu- 
clear excavation  methods. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  1960  re- 
port, the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  appointed  a  board  of  inde- 
pendent consultants  to  review  the  whole 
subject.  In  a  report  dated  June  1,  1960.  the 
Board  concluded  that  no  sea  level  canal 
project  should  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future:  that  the  Interim  projects  for  im- 
provement of  the  Panama  Canal  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible:  that  further 
studies  should  be  made  of  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  excavation  methods;  and  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  reviewed  not 
later  than  1970." 

After  the  report  by  the  Board  of  Consult- 
ants, the  Panama  Canal  Company  continued 
Its  studies  of  trafBc  growth  and  of  capital 
Improvements  necessary  to  provide  Increased 
capacity.  In  addition,  growing  unrest  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  demands  by  that 
country  for  abrogation  of  the  treaties  under 
which  the  canal  was  built  and  operated  added 
urgency  to  the  necessity  for  consideration 
of  the  question  whether  a  new  canal  should 
be  built  in  a  different  country. 

In  1962  and  1963.  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  author- 
ize a  new  study  of  means  for  Increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal  to  meet  the  future  needs 
of  commerce. 

As  previously  noted,  the  administration 
strongly  supported  legislation  to  authorize 
the  study,  and  great  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  availability  of  nuclear  excavation  meth- 
ods that  would  make  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal  at  a  relatively  modest 
cost. 

Information  furnished  to  this  committee 
Indicated  that  nuclear  excavation  was  feasi- 
ble and  that  the  cost  of  construction  by  that 
method  would  be  from  $500  million  to  $770 
million  as  compared  to  more  than  $5  billion 
for   conventional   construction  at  either  of 


the  sites  considered  for  construction  by  nu- 
clear  methods.  The  cost  of  conventional  con- 
struction at  the  present  site  of  the  canal  was 
estimated  at  about  $2.3  billion  based  on  the 
estimate  used  in  the  1947  studies. 

The  legislation  providing  for  a  new  Com- 
mission to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  was  enacted  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress." The  act  requires  the  Commlssloa  to 
make  a  complete  Investigation  to  determine 
"the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most  suitable  site 
for,  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  the 
best  means  of  constructing  such  a  canal, 
whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear  excava- 
tion, and  the  estimated  cost  thereof."  The  act 
as  later  amended,  requires  annual  progress 
reports,  and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
December  1,  1970. 

Although  the  final  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  not  due  until  later  this  year,  the  fifth 
annual  report,  dated  July  31,  1969.  disclosed 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  study,  nuclear 
excavation  hfid  been  eliminated.  The  report 
also  stated  that  conventional  construction  of 
a  sea-level  (»nal  on  route  10,  some  5  miles 
outside  the  Canal  Zone,  Is  technically 
feasible. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  final  cost  esti- 
mates have  not  been  completed  but  that 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  cost 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
conversion  of  the  existing  canal  to  sea-level 
estimated  In  1964  at  $2.3  billion. 

All  the  costs  disctissed  in  reference  to  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  are  exclusive 
of  payments  to  the  country  in  which  the 
canal  would  be  located  in  return  for  the 
right  to  build  the  canal. 

With  nuclear  excavation  methods  elimi- 
nated, the  prospect  of  substitution  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  for  the  present  canal  at  an 
acceptable  cost  is  substantially  diminished. 
The  1967  treaty  drafts,  however,  were  ob- 
viously based  on  the  assumption  that  a  new 
canal  would  be  bvillt  to  replace  the  existing 
canal.  The  sea-level  canal  treaty  draft  left 
for  future  agreement  the  financial  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama, so  that  the  real  cost  of  the  canal  can- 
not possibly  be  known  at  this  time.  Under 
the  draft  treaties.  If  a  new  canal  Is  not  built, 
the  U.S.  would  lose  all  interest  in  or  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  end  of  this 
century. 

The  subcommittee  assumes  that  the  final 
report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  will  treat  all  as- 
pects of  the  Justification  for  construction  of 
a  sea- level  canal.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  Information  furnished  to 
date,  it  is  the  view  of  the  subcommittee  (the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member) 
that  further  discussions  with  Panama  should 
not  be  based  on  an  assumption  that  Con- 
gress will  authorize  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal. 

Nicaragua  as  a  Possible  New  Canal  Site 
One  of  the  sites  for  a  new  canal  included 
m  the  Investigation  of  the  Study  Commis- 
sion is  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  Originally 
considered  as  a  preferred  site  for  a  canal  be- 
fore construction  In  Panama  was  authorized 
In  1902.  Nicaragua  has  continued  to  receive 
serious  study  as  the  site  for  any  new  canal. 
In  1914,  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
concluded  a  treaty  In  which  Nicaragua 
granted  the  United  States  exclusive  rights 
to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Republic." 
That  treaty  would  be  abrogated  under  the 
provisions  of  a  convention  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  on  July  14. 
1970." 

In  1922,  Congress  authorized  an  Investiga- 
tion for  the  purpo.se  of  revising  and  bringing 
up  to  date  the  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  practic- 
ability, advantages,  and  cost  of  construction 
of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua.-'" 

In  the  study  of  possible  routes  for  a  new 
canal  made  pursuant  to  the  act  of  December 
28.   1945,  Nicaragua  was  one  of  the  route* 
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considered  and  Included  In  the  1947  report 
of  the  study .^ 

The  Nicaragua  route  was  also  Included  In 
the  study  by  the  Board  of  Consultants  ap- 
pointed by  this  committee  in  1960,""  and 
was  Included  as  one  of  the  passible  sites  for 
a  new  canal  to  be  studied  by  the  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission. 

Defense  of  the  canal  {treaties) 

Under  the  existing  treaties  the  United 
States,  with  full  powers  of  sovereignty  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  may  use  the  Canal  Zone  as  It 
sees  fit  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
canal.  The  1967  treaties  would  substitute 
defease  bases  In  Panamanian  territory  under 
Panamanian  jurisdiction  for  the  present 
arrangement. 

In  1942,  the  Republic  of  Panama  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
for  such  defense  bases  in  Panama.  The  terms 
of  the  agreement  provided  that  it  should  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  the  signing  of  a  "de- 
flnitlve  treaty  of  peace"  ending  World  War 
n.  After  the  surrender  of  Japan,  however, 
Panama  Insisted  that  the  bases  be  vacated 
even  though  the  treaty  of  peace  had  not 
been  signed,  and.  after  demonstrations  In 
the  streets  against  continuation  of  the  ar- 
rangement, the  United  States  was  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  bases. 

The  develojjments  In  reference  to  the  1942 
agreement  were  followed  carefully  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
at  the  time,  and  even  before  Panama  finally 
required  the  bases  to  be  abandoned,  the 
committee  pointed  out  that  the  difficulties 
with  the  Panamanian  Government  might  re- 
quire location  of  any  new  canal  in  another 
country.^ 

Tolls  problem 

From  the  time  the  canal  was  completed 
and  opened  to  commerce,  the  Congress  has 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  mainte- 
nance of  a  toll  structure  that  would  pay  the 
costs  of  operation  and  assure  that  tolls  re- 
mained fair  and  equitable  to  the  users  of 
the  canal.  In  the  language  of  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American 
Affairs  "the  United  States,  while  unUaterally 
operating  the  canal,  has,  in  reality,  acted  as 
a  kind  of  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  that  part 
of  International  and  heml^here  trade  that 
uses  the  canal." 

During  the  treaty  negotiations  leading  up 
to  the  1967  drafts,  officials  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  publicly  attacked  this  concept  of 
tolls  administration  and  advocated  recogni- 
tion In  the  treaties  of  the  right  of  Panama 
to  exploit  the  revenue  producing  potential 
of  the  canal  as  Panama's  most  important  na- 
tural resource,  comparable  to  mineral  de- 
posits in  other  countries.^ 

One  of  the  members  of  Panama's  negotiat- 
ing team  proposed  a  300  percent  increase  in 
tolls.*  On  another  occasion  Panama's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  also  one  of 
the  negotiators  for  a  new  treaty,  took  the 
position  that  tolls  should  be  established  at 
rates  sufficient  to  fund  Panama's  economic 
development  programs. 

The  1967  treaty  drafts  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  Panama,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation, in  the  amount  of  17  cents  a  ton  of 
cargo  transiting  the  canal  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  under  the  treaty,  increasing  to 
22  cents  a  ton  In  annual  Increments  of  1 
cent  over  a  5-year  period.  Payments  to  the 
united  States  are  called  for  In  the  amount 
Of  8  cents  a  ton  in  the  first  year  Increasing 
to  10  cents  a  ton  In  1  cent  Increments  over 
a2-year  period.  After  payment  of  operating 
costs  and  the  cost  of  capital  Improvements, 
any  remaining  revenues  are  divided  equally 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama." 

In  the  fiscal  year  1970  the  volume  of  cargo 
carried  on  vessels  transiting  the  canal  was 
119  mlUlon  tons.  On  this  volume,  payments 
to  Panama  from  toUs  would  be  $20  million 
m  the  first  year,  rising  to  $26  million  in  the 
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fifth  year  of  operation.  Payments  to  the 
United  States  of  $9.5  million  in  the  first  year, 
rising  to  $11.9  million  in  the  fifth  year, 
would  be  called  for  by  the  treaty.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  tolls  revenues 
would  be  expected  to  yield  $38  million  for 
payments  to  Panama  and  the  United  States 
in  addition  to  operating  expenses  and  ex- 
penditures for  capital  improvements. 

Over  the  last  10  years  of  operation,  the 
average  net  income  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  (revenue  less  operating  expense) 
has  been  $8.1  million  a  year  and  capital  ex- 
penditures have  averaged  $14.3  million.  Tolls 
revenues  over  the  same  10-year  period  have 
averaged  $74  6  million. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  tolls  provisions  of 
the  draft  treaties  produces  a  requirement  for 
continuous  tolls  increases,  primarily  for 
making  large  annual  payments  to  Panama. 
The  treaty  Imposes  no  limitation  whatever 
on  increases  in  tolls  after  the  first  3  years 
of  operation  under  the  treaty,  and  of  course, 
no  restrictions  of  any  kind  are  placed  on 
tolls  or  any  other  phase  of  operation  of  the 
canal  when  it  passes  to  Panama  at  the  end 
of  a  30-year  period.  Given  the  announced 
objectives  of  Panama's  policymakers  in  ref- 
erence to  tolls,  the  implications  for  tolls- 
paying  users  of  the  canal  are  clear.  However, 
in  rejecting  the  1967  drafts,  Panama  appears 
to  take  the  position  that  the  payments  are 
Inadequate  and  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  make  payments  to  Pan- 
ama tifter  the  canal  is  transferred  to  Pan- 
ama. (See  appendix  IX.  page  87.) 

One  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  any  program  based  on  increases 
In  tolls  rates  is  the  effect  of  such  increases 
on  traffic  through  the  canal.  A  study  by 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  presented  to 
this  subcommittee  in  1967,  concluded  that 
tolls  could  be  increased  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent with  little  effect  on  traffic  through  the 
canal,  but  that  traffic  will  become  progres- 
sively smaller  as  tolls  are  increased  more 
than  25  percent  above  present  rates." 

The  sensitivity  of  canal  traffic  to  tolls  In- 
creases is  of  basic  importance  in  the  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  the  sea  level  canal 
project.  The  1967  draft  sea  level  canal  treaty 
provides  for  "fair  and  equitable  sharing  of 
revenues"  of  the  sea  level  canal  between 
Panama,  the  United  States  and  any  other 
participants  In  the  construction  of  the  canai, 
during  the  60-year  life  of  the  treaty."  Details 
of  this  sharing  arrangement  are  not  pro- 
vided In  the  draft  but  are  left  for  future 
agreement,  but  the  draft  explicitly  provides 
that  payments  to  Panama  from  revenues  are 
to  be  "an  integral  part  of  the  arrangements 
for  financing  the  construction  of  the  sea 
level  canal  •  •  •".»  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  sea  level  canal  will  be  expected  to 
produce  from  tolls  the  amounts  required  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  construction  and  make 
payments  in  an  undisclosed  amount  to  Pan- 
ama. The  treaty  provides  for  operation  of 
the  sea  level  canal  by  a  Commission  set  ud 
along  the  lines  of  the  Joint  administration 
provided  for  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  lock 
canal  treaty.  The  Commission  appears  not  to 
be  subject  to  control  In  any  way  by  the 
Congress  and  t-o  be  vulnerable  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  joint  administration  of  the 
lock  canal.  On  termination  of  the  treaty,  the 
whole  operation  apparently  goes  over  to 
Panama  and  the  matter  of  tolls  would  be 
solely  within  the  discretion  of  that  cotmtry. 

Whether  or  not  tolls  revenues  of  the  sea 
level  canal  could  support  the  projected  pay- 
ments is  a  serious  question  particularly  In 
view  of  the  sensitivity  of  traffic  to  tolls  In- 
creases pointed  out  by  Stanford  Research 
Institute. 

The  Interim  reports  of  the  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission  indicate  that  a 
special  task  force  under  the  leadership  of  a 
representative  of  the  Treasury  Department 
is  making  a  study  of  costs  and  revenues  to 
determine  the  financial  feasibility  of  the 
various   plans   under   consideration   by   the 


Commission.  The  Interim  reports  contain  no 
tentative  conclusions  of  this  study  group 
similar  to  the  tentative  conclusions  of  en- 
gineering aspects  of  the  study. 

Activities  of  the  Panama  CotmI 
Subcommittee 
In  light  of  the  importance  of  the  Panama 
canal  to  the  economy  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  issues  Involved  and  in 
response  to  its  Jurisdictional  obligations  the 
Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  took  certain 
legislative  and  other  related  actions  in  the 
91st  Congress  within  the  purview  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

,^^  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  ■'»  provides  that  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  legislation  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  Panama  Canal,  Including  the 
administration,  sanitation,  and  government 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  interoceanic  canals 
generally.  House  Resolution  131  91st  Con- 
gress, authorizes  the  committee  to  make  In- 
vestigations pertaining  to  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  all 
laws  and  problems  pertaining  thereto.  In- 
fl!?mM^  *•)*  necessity  of  providing  additional 
fatuities  for  transiting  vessels  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  above- 
mentioned  law  and  House  document  man- 
date  a  very  broad  Jurisdiction  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. This  sweeping  Jurisdiction  gives  the  com- 
mittee authority  over  legislation,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
including  the  administration,  sanitation  and 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  In'er- 
ocean  canals  generally. 

This  broad  authority,  of  course,  does  not 
f.^.^V°lJ°'"*'^"  ^"^^'^  ^^'c^  ^°uld  come 
Tr^H'^.^  t""^^^  °^  another  congressional 
comm  ttee.  However,  it  Is  almost  incontro- 
f^l  J^^^*  "**  maintenance  and  operation 
*l   ^u,  ^w°*'  '^'^  *^«  ^^^  Z°ne  axe  Inex- 

?2S^i?i*°"°**  *°  ^"*=^  ^^^<^  matters  as  the 
1964-67  draft  treaties. 

As  an  example,  it  Is  noted  that  the  Inter- 
oceanlc Canal  Study  Commission,  althouKh 
admltUng  no  direct  responslbUIty  for  the 
conduct  of  canal  treaty  negotiations  com- 
mented in  Its  Information  pampnlet  on  the 
interrelationship  between  treaty  negotiations 
fu  ?^»i*^'^^  *^^^'  feasibility  studies.  In  fact 
the  1967  draft  treaties  were  at  least  In  part 
premised  and  carried  forward  on  the  concept 
of  a  sea  level  canal.  Moreover,  the  then  ad- 
ministration recognized  the  Interlocking  of 
Canal  problems  and  treaty  negotiations  when 
It  appointed  Robert  B.  Anderson  to  the  dual 
role  of  Chairman  of  the  Interoceanlc  Study 
Commission  and  as  Special  Representative 
for  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with 
Panama  a  new  treaty  to  replace  the  Treaty  of 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  extends 
inter  aha,  to  Interoceanlc  canals  generally 
which  must  be  at  the  heart  of  any  treaty 
negotiations,  so  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  not 
to  be  concerned  with  the  1967  draft  treaties 
or  any  other  treaty  negotiations  affecting  the 
Panama  Canal. 

November  1969  bHefing  of  Subcommittee  on 
certain  Panama  Canal  problems 
In  response  to  an  Invitation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal, 
on  November  20,  1969,  a  number  of  experts 
from  the  State  Department,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  chief  spokes- 
men at  these  hearings  were  the  Honorable 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
oceanlc Canal  Corrmiission  and  Chairman 
of  the  Negotiating  Team  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  negotiate  the  1967  treaties 
with  Panama,  and  Mr.  Charles   Meyer,  As- 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Amerl- 
\frairs. 

purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  receive 
1  Itate  Department's  views  with  respect  to 
oblem  of  Panama  versus  the  Uulted 
both  as  to  the  treaties  and  the  future 
treaty  negotiations,  as   well   as  with  re- 
to  the  interim  report  that  was  made 
r  that  year  by  the  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Comi^ilsslon  concerning  plans  for  a  sea  level 
site, 
number   of   other   pertinent    questions 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  briefing  such 
impact  of  the  transit  of  the  North- 
Passage  by  the  Manhattan  on  the  Canal 
^cologicaI    ramifications    of    digging    a 
(  anal,  and  the  question  of  tolls  with  re- 
to  the  lock  canal  treaty  and  the  sea 
canal   treaty.   This  briefing  was   con- 
In  executive  session  and  was  confl- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Zone   investigation   by   congressional 
delegation 
congressional    delegation    visited    the 
Zone  on  January  14,  15  and  16.  1970, 
.as  comprised  of  members  of  the  ,Sub- 
e  on  Panama  Canal  of   the  House 
on      Merchant      Marine      and 
and  a  ranking  Democratic  member 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Relegation  was  headed  by  the  Honorable 
K.   (Mrs.  John  B.)    Sullivan   (Demo- 
St.  Louis.  Mo.)  chairman  of  the  sub- 
on  Panama  Canal,  and  consisted 
following  other  House  Members:  The 
able  Melvln  Price  (Democrat,  Illinois) 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Committee 
A  xned   Services;    the  Honorable   Charles 
Masher   (Republican.  Ohio);   the  Honor- 
James    R.    Grover     (Republican.    New 
the    Honorable    John    M.    Murphy 
New  York) :  the  Honorable  Prank 
(Democrat,  Illinois);    and   Ernest 
Comrade,  subcommittee  counsel. 

purpose  of  the  delegation's  visit  to  the 

Zone  was  to  meet  with  Governor  Leber 

.^mbassador  Sayre  to  be  briefed  on  and 

current    problems    concerning    the 

Zone  and  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

the    delegation    conducted    a 

of  meetings  and  hearings  with  varl- 

Idbor  and  civic  groups  from  the  Canal 

:o  discuss  problems  of  mutual  Interest 

determine  areas  in  which  the  mem- 

the  delegation  might  help  to  amello- 

llylng  conditions  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 

help  In  improving  general  Canal  Zone 

ons. 

briefing,  the  Governor  gave  the  foi- 
sts alternatives  for  future  canal  tise 
area: 

Further  Improve  the  present  canal. 
Third    locks-terminal    lake. 
A  sea  level  canal. 

Governor  concluded  that  a  multUane 

el  canal  Is  not  in  the  cards  and  that 

Interoceanlc   Canal   Study   Commission 

all  probability,  recommend  a  single 

lea    level    canal    to    operate    with    the 

canal.  He  also  Indicated  that  nuclear 

Is  out  for  now  so  that  the  price 

new  cEinal  will  be  around  $3  billion. 

Go\-ernor  made  the  following  points 

espect  to  canal  improvements,  traffic 
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the   reorganization   of   the   Panama 

in  1950,  the  Panama  Canal  Company 

followed  a  continuous  program  of  capital 

improvements  and  changes  in  operating  pro- 

to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  canal. 

the  major  improvements  is  the  wld- 

Df  Galllard  Cut  to  provide  a  minimum 

of  500  feet.  This  project  was  completed 

fust  1970  at  a  total  cost  of  some  869 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Company's 

can  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  the 

Canal  Zone  waters  for  transiting  ves- 

been  reduced  from  18  hours  In  1968 

hours  In  1969  and  15.2  hours  in  1970. 

recently  completed  for  the  Panama 

Company  by  an  Internationally  rec- 


his 


study] 


ognlzed  consulting  firm  has  concluded  that 
with  certain  additional  capital  Improve- 
ments made  over  a  substantial  period  of  time 
In  phase  with  traffic  Increases,  the  capacity 
of  the  canal  will  be  26,800  ships  a  year."" 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num- 
bers of  oceangoing  ships  and  the  amount  of 
cargo  moving  through  the  canal  in  each  of 
the  last  3  fiscal  years: 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Oceangoing  transits: 

(Commercial 

Government 

Free 


13,  6S8 

1.068 

103 


13,150 

1,376 

76 


13. 199 

1.50* 

104 


Total 14,829  14,602  14,807 

Cargo  (long  tons).     118.900.000      108,800,000    105.500,000 


It  is  significant  that  cargo  tonnage  in- 
creases at  a  greater  proportionate  rate  than 
the  number  of  transits.  Indeed,  in  1969, 
when  the  nvunber  of  ships  was  reduced  from 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  cargo  tonnage  in- 
creased. The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  lies 
In  the  greater  utilization  of  cargo  space  of 
transiting  vessels  and  the  trend  toward  larger 
ships  In  the  world  fleet. 

One  of  the  significant  developments  of 
the  delegation's  visit  to  the  Canal  Zone  was 
the  efl'ort  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  get  the  United  States  to  cede  160 
acres  of  a  larger  900-acre  parcel  known  as 
old  France  field  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  Republic  wanted  to  use  the  land  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  present  overcrowded  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  Colon  free  zone. 
It  seemed  especially  sensible  since  the  U.S. 
Government  apparently  was  no  longer  using 
this  land  and  because  the  Colon  free  zone 
makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  Panama.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  formally  proposed  this  needed 
land  transfer  in  a  letter  of  January  23,  1970, 
to  President  Nixon."  The  only  reply  the 
chairman  has  received  with  respect  to  this 
useful  prop>osal  was  an  acknowledgement 
from  the  White  House  dated  January  30, 
1970. 

This  incident  concerning  the  ceding  of 
part  of  old  France  field  to  the  Colon  free 
zone  raises  the  question  of  the  transfer  of 
U.S.  property  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  role  of  Congress  in  such  transfers. 

Article  rv,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regfulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  t>elonglng  to  the  United 
States;  •  •  •".  The  force  of  this  constitu- 
tional provision  has  been  recognized  as  ap- 
plicable to  transfers  to  Panama  of  property 
acquired  by  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise. 

Such  property  includes  the  assets  of  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  of  Prance  in- 
cluding the  Panama  Railroad,  pvirchased 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1902, 
title  to  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  acquired 
under  authority  of  that  act  or  subsequent 
legislation,  the  waterway,  appurtenant  In- 
stallations, buildings  and  other  structures 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  funds  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government, 
accounts  receivable,  and  all  other  assets  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  the  Canal  Zone 
Government,  the  military  departments  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements, property  of  the  United  States 
associated  with  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise has  been  disposed  of  in  the  past  only 
In  accordance  with  congressional  author- 
ization. For  example.  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  disposal  of  realty  owned  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Railroad  In  Colon; "  the 
transfer  to  Panama  of  land  and  the  Interest 
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December  9,  1970 

of  the  United  States  In  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  C3olon;  •• 
and  the  transfer  of  land  and  Improvements 
to  Panama  in  accordance  with  the  1955 
treaty." 

In  previous  cases  in  which  the  President  or 
his  representatives  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments to  transfer  land  or  other  property  to 
Panama,  the  agreement  has  been  made  sub- 
ject to  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation 
by  the  Congress.  See,  for  example,  article  V 
of  the  1955  treaty  with  Panama  providing 
that : 

"The  United  States  of  America  agrees  that, 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress,  there  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  free  of  cost  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  held  by  the  United  States 
of  America  or  its  agencies  in  and  to  certain 
lands  and  Improvements  •  •  •  (emphasis 
supplied)." 

The  relationship  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress in  property  transfers  to  the  1967  draft 
treaties  will  be  commented  on  later  In  the 
report. 

Hearing  on  canal  trafflc  capacity  ayid  tolls 
On  April  22,  1970,  the  subcommittee  held 
a  1-day  hearing  on  the  projection  of  the 
Canal  trafflc,  capacity  and  tolls,  which  are 
tied  into  the  sea-level  canal  feasibility  and 
treaty  negotiations  Issues.  Governor  Leber 
was  the  principal  witness  on  these  matters. 
At  the  same  time,  the  chairman  Invited  Mr. 
Leonard  Kujawa,  Arthur  Anderson  and  Co.,  to 
report  on  the  impact  of  the  IMCO  Universal 
Measurement  Tonnage  System  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Tonnage  Assessment  System.  The 
testimony  at  this  hearing  was  voluminous 
but  may  be  siunmarlzed  as  follows: 

1.  Regarding  revenue  potential  over  a  long 
period : 

(a)  The  present  toll  system  should  be  re- 
tained only  for  Increases  in  revenue  of  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  which  would  require 
a  25-percent  Increase  in  rates. 

(b)  A  new  tolls  system  could  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  up  to  approximately  40  per- 
cent. This  Is  the  maximum  revenue  poten- 
tial of  the  Canal  and  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  level  of 
trafflc. 

2.  As  to  the  present  tolls  system,  there  is 
no  overriding  reason  to  change  at  either 
present  or  moderately  higher  revenue  objec- 
tives. 

3.  Regarding  a  possible  new  tolls  system: 

(a)  It  should  be  adopted  to  minimize 
trafflc  loss  only  if  an  Increase  in  revenue 
above  15  i>erecnt  is  required. 

(b)  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  sen- 
sitivity to  tolls  varies  by  commodity. 

(c)  It  would  be  more  flexible  in  responding 
to  defined  objectives  although  more  difficult 
to  administer. 

4.  It  was  concluded  that  the  tolls  charge 
serves  other  than  purely  financial  objectives. 
For  example.  It  could  be  used  to  Increase  the 
longevity  of  the  Canal  by  discouraging  that 
20  percent  of  transits,  small  ships,  which 
only  contribute  5  percent  of  revenue.  Also,  It 
could  be  designed  to  discourage  ships  having 
only  marginal  benefit  from  using  the  Canal 
leaving  more  capacity  to  accommodate  ships 
benefiting  greatly  from  use  of  the  Canal. 

5.  The  Impact  of  toll  charges  on  countries 
of  cargo  origin  and  destination  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. For  example.  Canal  tolls  have  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  economies  of  Ecuador, 
Peru  and  Chile. 

6.  'When  one  considers  the  Impact  of  toll 
charges  on  trade  routes,  the  consumer,  and 
underdeveloped  nations  and  the  world  com- 
munity in  general,  the  question  Is  presented, 
'Who  shall  bear  the  added  burden  of  any 

increase  In  toUs?" 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  testimony: 

1.  Despite  the  competition  of  oil  pipe  lines, 
giant  tankers  annd  ore  carriers,  huge  aircraft 
and  "land  bridges"  (railroads),  the  Panama 
Canal  is  not  about  to  go  out  of  business  but 
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is  destined  for  "a  long  and  healthy  future". 

2.  Based  upon  the  trafflc  forecast  and  the 
capacity  Improvement  program  but  without 
taking  into  account  the  depressant  effect  on 
transits  of  any  toll  raise,  there  is  indication 
that  the  Canal  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
traffic  through  the  end  of  this  century. 

3.  The  super  ocean  vessels  now  being  con- 
structed were  planned  because  of  tolls  con- 
siderations, for  use  on  trade  routes  that  do 
not  require  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
that  those  vessels  would  not  use  this  canal 
even  if  they  could  transit  it. 

4.  By  basing  the  capacity  Improvement  pro- 
gram on  an  incremental  basis,  tied  solely  to 
the  traffic  which  we  can  see  materializing  in 
short-range  forecast,  we  can  minmilze  capital 
costs  and  meet  the  needs  of  world  commerce. 

5.  Under  existing  law,  there  is  not  a  need 
for  a  toll  Increase  at  this  time. 

6.  The  question  of  application  of  the  Uni- 
versal Measurement  Convention  to  Panama 
Canal  tolls  is  a  matter  for  the  Congress.  The 
application  of  the  universal  measurement 
system  to  the  canal  would  result  In  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  tolls  burden  borne  among 
ships  and  cargo,  although  this  Impact  would 
be  less  using  gross  tonnage.  The  minimum 
12-year  transition  period  to  the  imlversal 
measurement  system  presents  many  unsolved 
problems,  especially  regarding  the  Incom- 
parability  of  tolls  paid  by  like  ships. 

Fifth  and  sixth  annual  reports  of  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion was  submitted  to  President  Nixon  on 
JiUy  31,  1970.  In  this  brief  report,  the  Com- 
mission indicated  that  all  its  studies  bear- 
ing on  the  feasibility  of  a  new  sea-level  ceinal 
have  been  completed  with  the  exception  of 
the  determination  of  the  technical  feasibil- 
ity of  nuclear  canal  excavation.  Years  of 
additional  research  and  experimentation  will 
be  needed  in  this  area,  but  the  Commission 
will  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  prospects 
of  nuclear  canal  excavation  in  its  final  re- 
port due  December  1, 1970. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commls- 
Bion  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  July 
81,  1969.  At  the  time  of  this  report,  the  Com- 
mission had  completed  its  data  collection 
activities  on  all  of  the  five  sea-level  canal 
routes  under  Investigation.  The  field  opera- 
tions had  been  terminated,  and  all  facilities 
and  equipment  not  removed  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  host  country.  As  of  the  date  of 
that  report,  the  office  and  laboratory  evalua- 
tions of  route  data  were  well  advanced  as 
were  the  Commission  studies  of  the  diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  military  considerations 
bearing  on  the  feasibility  of  a  new  sea-level 
canal  constructed  by  conventional  or  nuclear 
excavation. 

Correspondence  vHth  State  Department 
At  the  briefing  of  the  subcommittee  by  the 
State  Department  on  November  20,  1969, 
questions  were  raised  about  existing  treaties 
as  they  affect  U.S.  interests  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  On  December  12,  1969,  the  subcommit- 
tee wrote  to  Charles  A.  Meyer,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
asking  advice  on  the  implications  of  our 
treaty  commitments  to  Columbia  as  they  af- 
fect our  Interests  In  building  a  new  canal 
and  as  they  may  affect  existing  obligations 
under  the  present  canal. 

On  December  24,  1969,  a  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 
This  letter  iterated  the  provisions  of  the 
1941  treaty  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  which  subcommittee  counsel  had  al- 
ready researched.  The  letter  did  not,  however, 
answer  our  questions.  The  subcommittee 
did  not  pursue  the  matter  further. 

Legislation 

1.  H.R.  7517  was  signed  into  law  on  July 
24,  1970,  and  became  Public  Law  91-365. 

This  legislation,  costs  to  be  paid  from 
canal  tolls,  is  designed  to  adjust  cash  relief 


payments  to  noncltlzen  former  employees 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  whose  serv- 
ices terminated  prior  to  1958  by  providing 
for  the  adjustment  of  future  payments  on 
the  basis  of  cost  of  living.  The  measure 
would  also  extend  the  eligibility  for  cash 
relief  payments  to  surviving  widows  of  such 
former  employees. 

The  committee  reported  this  bill  out  on 
July  10,  1969,  It  passed  the  House  on  July 
21,  1969,  and  the  Senate  on  July  15,  1970. 
During  the  delegation's  visit  to  Panama  in 
January  1970,  this  measure  was  the  piece 
of  legislation  most  frequently  asked  ftbout 
by  the  various  citizens  groups  and  It  was 
the  one  bill  that  everyone  was  unanimous 
in  the  view  that  it  be  enacted. 

2.  H.R.  2063,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs  on 
January  6.  1969,  to  provide  increases  In 
annuities  granted  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Construction  Service  Annuity  Act  of  May 
29,  1944.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
bill. 

3.  H.B.  17614,  Introduced  by  Mrs.  StUllvan 
(by  request)  on  May  13,  1970.  The  effect  of 
this  bill  would  require  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  reimburse  the  U.S.  Treasury  an- 
nually for  the  $1.5  mUllon  by  which  the 
annuity  payable  to  the  BJepublic  of  Panama 
was  increased  under  the  1955  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama.  An 
Identical  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  every 
Congress  since  the  87th  Congress.  No  action 
has  been  taken  on  this  bill. 

4.  H.R.  3792,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Flood  en 
January  16,  1969,  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  capacity  and  the  Improvement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  subcommittee  should  not 
take  action  on  this  third  locks  legislation 
at  least  until  receiving  the  final  report  of 
the  Interoceanlc  Study  Commission. 

CtFRBENT   STATTTS   OF    ISST7ES 

Draft   treaties 

On  August  5,  1970,  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign BelatJons  sent  a  letter  to  our  Secretary 
of  State  advising  that  Panama  was  willing 
to  continue  negotiations  but  that  none  of 
the  three  draft  treaties  recommended  by  the 
negotiators  was  satisfactory. 

At  the  time  the  letter  was  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Panama's  Foreign  Office 
released  a  32-page  document  explaining  the 
reasons  for  rejection  of  the  1967  treaty 
drafts.*'  This  dociunent  analyzed  the  drafts 
on  the  basis  of  Panama's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  treaty  provisions  on  the  follow- 
ing issues : 

( 1 )  Perpetuity  of  U.S.  control, 

(2)  U.S.  jurisdiction  in  the  Canal   Zone, 

(3)  Improvements  of  the  Panama  Canal, 

(4)  Military  installations  and  acUvltles, 

(5)  Insufficiency  of  direct  benefits  from 
the  canal, 

(6)  Insufficiency  of  Indirect  benefits  from 
U.S.  operations,  and 

(7)  Unilateral  interpretation  of  treaties  by 
the  United  States. 

In  general,  this  document  takes  an  extreme 
position  which  In  effect  rejects  U.S.  control 
of  the  canal,  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  military  forces  on  the  isthmus, 
and  rejects  the  management  of  the  canal  for 
the  benefit  of  shipping  rather  than  the  en- 
richment of  Panama.  Near  the  end  of  the 
document.  Panama  concludes  that  the  root 
causes  of  conflict  which  have  arisen  since 
1903  by  reason  of  the  unilateral  Interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  existing  treaties, 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  ■will 
continue  and  will  be  Eiggravated  in  many  re- 
spects, if  the  1967  draft  treaties  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

In  addition  to  the  Panamanian  inhibitions 
concerning  the  draft  treaties,  several  impor- 
tant American  objections  are  noted  as  fol- 
lows. 

Under  the  existing  treaties,  the  United 
States  has  complete  control  because  within 
the   Canal   Zone  it  exercises   the  rights  of 


sovereignty."  The  1967  draft  treaties  recog- 
nize the  full  sovereignty  of  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  provide  for  transfer  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  a  joint  administration,  a 
new  entity  composed  of  members  appointed 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  of  the  United  States.  TTie  control  over 
the  Joint  admlnlstraUon  would  rest  solely 
on  the  fact  that  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  four  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
Panama.  The  chairmanship  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  rotate  between  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  each  country. 

The  Joint  administration  provided  by  the 
1967  drafts  would  be  independent  of  the 
Congress  and  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
drafts  for  any  control  of  the  administration 
by  any  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  complete  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  power  in  respect  to  the 
canal  and  the  contiguous  area  would  be  di- 
vided between  the  joint  administration  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  arrangement 
is  so  complex  and  unwleldly  as  to  be,  in  the 
Judgment  of  this  subcommittee  (the  au- 
thors of  this  paper),  completely  unworkable 
as  well  as  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States." 

The  1967  draft  treaties  ignore  the  quoted 
provisions  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution. 
The  draft  treaty  providing  for  operation  of 
the  existing  canal  makes  no  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  congressional  action  to  dispose 
of  property  of  the  United  States  but  pro- 
vides without  qualification  for  assumption 
by  the  Joint  administration  of  'all  of  the 
assets,  liabUltles  and  oommltments  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Cana  1  Zone 
Government"  with  the  proviso  that  the  un- 
recovered  investment  of  the  United  Statee 
In  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  Included  in  the 
liabUltles  assiimed  by  the  administration." 

Upon  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  all 
rights  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
real  property  in  the  Canal  Zone,  not  in- 
eluded  in  areas  transferred  to  the  joint  ad- 
ministration "shaU  become  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  without 
cost;""  and  on  termination  of  the  treaty 
any  rights  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
administration  to  real  property  in  the  canal 
area  become  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.*° 

On  termination  of  the  treaty,  the  Panama 
Canal,  all  Its  appurtenant  faculties  and  all 
property  of  the  joint  administration  "shaU 
be  the  property  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama."" The  treaty  would  terminate  on  De- 
cember 31,  1999  or  on  the  opening  of  a  sea- 
level   canal,  whichever  occtitb  first.*" 

In  view  of  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  dispose  of  property  of  the  United  States 
It  U  highly  unUkely  that  such  sweeping  dis- 
positions would  be  allowed  to  take  place 
without  congressional  action  of  any  kind 
The  faUure  of  the  1967  drafts  take  Into  ac- 
count the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
Congress  In  this  regard  is  one  of  most  glaring 
defects  of  the  1967  drafts." 

Rio  Hato  lease  termination 
In  the  1955  treaty  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States,  Panama  again  authorized 
use  of  the  Rio  Hato  Base  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  as  a  training  area  for  a  period  of  16 
years,  subject  to  extension  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries.**  The  15-year  period 
expired  on  August  15,  1970,  and  on  Au- 
gust 21,  the  Government  of  Panama  an- 
nounced that  it  had  rejected  a  request  by 
the  United  States  for  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment to  permit  continued  use  of  the  base. 
The  United  States  was  previously  ousted  from 
the  same  base  in  1947  when  denaanded  by  a 
"student"  demonstration. 

These  experiences  point  to  the  result  that 
coiUd  be  expected  to  follow  if  the  United 
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INCBEASES    IN    PUBLIC    DEBT 


ir   significant   factor   in   the   back- 
our  relations  with  Panama  is  the 
increase  In  the  public  debt,  mostly 
Increased  loans  from  AID,  the  World 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
sources.    As    of    December    31, 
's   Indebtedness   was   reported 
700,000.    Prom    newspaper    reports 
ippears  that  loans  of  at  least  $135,- 
rere   obtained   In   1969-70   and   ap- 
for  at  least  another  $60  million 
pending.  This  of  course  may  lead 
fiscal  crisis  on  the  Panana  Gov- 
which  may  account  for  the  return 
is  In  anti-United  States  national- 
political  diversion. 

Sea-level  canal 
The  question  of  canal  improvement,  viz., 
a  new  <  ea-level  canal,  the  Third  Locks- 
Terminal  Lake  plan  or  improving  the  exist- 
ing cana  ,  hinges  on  the  final  report  of  the 
Interoce4nlc  Canal  Study  Commission. 
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CONCLTT8IONS 

The  record  of  recent  actions  of  the  present 
Panamanian  nonconstitutlonal  provisional 
Military  Government  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  presence  in  Panama  argues 
against  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States 
taking  part  in  any  activity  at  this  time 
which  would  disturb  the  basic  U.S.  Juris- 
diction In  the  Canal  Zone.  Militating  against 
an;-  such  U.S.  action  are  the  Rio  Hato  lease 
termination  episode,  the  Panamanian  re- 
jection of  the  1967  draft  treaties,  the  fre- 
quent unfounded  allegations  of  Improper 
U.S.  conduct.  Illegal  and  discriminatory  ac- 
tions against  Canal  Zone  residents  (e.g.,  the 
transportation  tax  on  Canal  Zone  residents 
traveling  by  air)  ^^nd  the  constant  drumfire 
of  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Panamanian  officials  and  In  the 
Panamanian  news  media. 

Panama  has  consistently  demanded  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  tolls  with  the  revenue 
to  be  paid  over  to  Panama.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Panama's  negotiating  team  proposed 
a  300-percent  Increase  in  tolls.  The  arith- 
metic of  the  tolls  provisions  of  the  1967  draft 
treaties  would  dictate  continuous  tolls  In- 
creases. Even  this  is  not  now  sufficient  In  the 
view  of  the  provisional  Military  Government 
as  it  indicated  In  Its  recent  public  rejection 
of  the  1967  treaties.  Comprehensive  studies 
indicate  that  a  25-percent  tolls  Increase  Is 
the  maxmum  before  canal  traffic  would  react 
to  the  Increase  and  tall  off  dramatically. 
Even  if  a  sea-level  canal  shoxild  prove  to  be 
feasibly,  and  should  be  constructed.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  It  coiild  support  even 
the  projected  payments  of  the  1967  treaties, 
especially  in  light  of  the  sensitivity  of  canal 
traffic  to  tolls  Increases. 

At  the  time  the  1967  treaties  were  drafted 
and  negotiated  it  was  thought  that  the  canal 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
commerce  and  should  be  replaced.  Although 
the  transiting  tonnage  has  increased,  there 
is  little  in  the  record  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  traffic  has  reached  the  upper  limits 
of  the  canal's  capacity.  Ii  fact.  Governor  Le- 
ber stated  before  the  subcommittee  en  April 
22,  1970,  that  based  on  traffic  forecasts  and 
the  canal  Improvement  program,  the  existing 
canal  should  be  able  to  handle  the  traffic  to 
the  end  of  the  century. 

At  the  time  the  1967  treaties  were  drafted 
and  negotiated  It  was  thought  that  a  sea- 
level  canal  was  economically  feasible  and 
could  be  Inexpensively  built  by  nuclear  ex- 
cavation. Once  the  sea-levei  canal  was  built 
and  operating  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  the  existing  canal  and  zone 
would  be  turned  over  to  Panama.  It  Is  clear 
from  the  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion's interim  6th  Annual  Report  (July  31, 
1970)  that  nuclear  excavation  has  been  elim- 
inated for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  report 
states,  "Years  of  additional  research  and  ex- 
perimentation are  needed  to  perfect  the  nu- 
clear excavation  technology."  With  nuclear 
excavation  out,  the  possibility  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  sea-level  canal  for  the 
present  canal  at  an  acceptable  cost  Is  greatly 
diminished. 

The  cost  to  construct  a  new  sea-level  canal 
on  route  10  (5  miles  outside  Canal  Zone) 
would  be  about  $2.3  bUllon,  which  Is  about 
what  It  would  cost  to  convert  the  existing 
canal  to  a  sea-level  canal.  It  Is  noted  that 
the  1967  Sea-Level  Canal  Treaty  left  for  fu- 
ture agreement  the  financial  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
(which  would  be  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
construction),  so  the  total  cost  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  known.  Thus,  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter,  cannot  premise  future  treaty 
negotiations  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress will  authorize  the  construction  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  or  enact  legislation  to  trans- 
fer the  existing  canal  to  any  other  country. 
After  the  Atlantic -Pacific  Interoceanlc 
C&oal  Study  Commisalon  submits  Its  report 


on  the  feaalbiUty  of  the  construction  of  a 
sea-level,  canal,  the  Congress  will  then  have 
the  task  of  deciding  what.  If  any  action 
should  be  taken  either  to  build  a  new  sea- 
level  canal  or  to  provide  additional  locks 
and  Improvements  for  the  existing  canal  in 
line  with  the  pending  terminal  lake-third 
locks  plan. 

The  Panamanian  Government  has  made 
known  its  objections  to  the  1967  draft  treat- 
ies in  unmistakable  terms.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  disabilities  inherent  in  those  treaties 
aside  from  the  facts  mentioned  above  that 
they  are  based  on  erroneous  premises.  They 
would,  for  example,  result  in  the  United 
States  relinquishing  its  powers  of  sovereign- 
ty over  the  canal,  and  would  operate  in  such 
a  way  that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
able  to  effectively  control  the  Panama  Canal 
or  provide  for  its  defense  In  a  satisfactory 
manner.  In  addition,  these  treaties  contem- 
plate an  unrealistic  and  unreasonable  in- 
crease in  tolls  rates  and  revenues  and  do  not 
take  into  account  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress  over  the  disposal  of  U.S. 
property.  Also,  the  treaties  would  remove 
the  canal  from  the  authority  of  Congress.  In 
this  connection.  It  is  noted  that  under  the 
1967  draft  locks  treaty,  control  of  the  canal 
would  pass  from  the  Congress  to  the  nine- 
man  governing  authority,  and  the  five  Amer- 
ican members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  and  responsible  to  the  Executive,  not 
to  the  Congress.  This  arrangement  alone 
makes  the  treaties  unacceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Histories  make  men 
wise."  If  this  is  so,  we  should  recognize  that 
the  pattern  of  Panamanian  behavior  which 
led  to  the  1964-67  treaties  and  negotiations 
Is  being  repeated,  undoubtedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  new  negotiations  and  treaties 
even  more  retrograde  to  U.S.  Interests. 

It  must  be  understood  by  all  interested 
parties  that  the  Congress  looks  with  dis- 
favor on  such  disruptive  treaties  and 
is  adamant  In  Its  opposition  to  ceding  U.S. 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Can- 
al Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Indeed, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  expressed 
Itself  with  respect  to  the  1964-67  treaties 
blunder,  through  the  introduction  of  some 
105  resolutions  declaring  It  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  Its  soveregnty  and  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

All  responsible  parties  both  in  this  coun- 
try «  and  in  Panama  must  be  aware  that 
due  to  prior  congressional  opposition  and  the 
strong  stand  taken  by  Panama  in  rejecting 
the  1967  draft  treaties,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  this  subcommittee  (the  authors  of  this 
paper)  that  treaty  negotiations  should  not 
go  forward  and  that  the  subcommittee  (we) 
oppose(s)  any  negotiations  which  would  re- 
vive the  1967  treaties  or  Initiate  new  treaties 
of  a  similar  nature  which  would  be  a  source 
of  confusion,  irritation  and  contention  both 
here  and  in  Panama,  and  which  would  be 
inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

FOOTNOTES 

■The  act  of  September  22,  1964  (Public 
Law  88-609;  78  Stat.  990)  provided  for  a 
commission  of  five  members  to  study  the 
feasibility,  methods  of  construction,  loca- 
tion, and  cost  of  a  sea  level  canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  As  amended 
In  1968  (Public  Law  90-359;  82  Stat.  249) 
the  act  requires  annual  progress  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  well  as  a  final  report  by 
December  1.  1970.  Such  Interim  reports  have 
been  submitted,  the  latest  being  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  dated 
July  31,  1970. 

=  Thls  concept  Includes  provisions  for 
the— 
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(a)  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  locks. 

(b)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks 
south  of  Mlraflores. 

(c)  Raising  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to 
Its  optimum  height   (about  92  feet). 

(d)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 

(e)  Oeatlon  of  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  Pacific  reservoir  to  cor- 
resjwnd  with  the  layout  of  the  Atlantic  end 
to  permit  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
Pacific  locks  during  fog  periods. 

3  The  history  of  the  search  for  a  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
early  proposals  for  construction  of  a  trans- 
isthmian  canal  which  culminated  In  the 
French  venture  In  the  19th  century  is  avail- 
able in  a  number  of  authoritative  books  and 
publications.  DuVal:  "Cadiz  to  Cathay", 
Stanford  University  Press  (1940);  Mack: 
"The  Land  Divided",  Knopf  (1944);  H.  Rept. 
2218,  86th  Cong.,  p.  3  et  seq. 

The  congressional  documents  listed  in 
appendix  I  show  that  throughout  the  19th 
centtiry  the  United  States  was  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  construction  of  a  transisth- 
mlan  canal  In  Nicaragua  or  in  Panama. 
After  the  failure  of  the  French  project  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  acquire  the  rights 
In  perpetuity  to  construct  and  operate  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (then 
■part  of  Colombia)  or  Nicaragua;  (Act  of 
June  28,  1902;  32  Stat.  481).  In  1903  Panama 
obtained  its  Independence  from  Colombia 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  In  which  Panama  granted  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
construction,  operation  and  protection  of  a 
canal  and  also  granted  to  the  United  States 
all  the  rights,  power,  and  authority  within 
the  Canal  Zone  which  the  United  States 
would  exercise  if  it  were  sovereign  of  the 
territory  •  •  *  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority. 
(Convention  for  the  Construction  of  a  Ship 
Canal,  1903.  Articles  II  and  III.) 

'The  full  text  of  the  Dec.  18,  1964,  state- 
ment Is  set  out  In  app.  II. 

'See  app.  ni  for  the  text  of  this  state- 
ment. 

'General  Torrljos'  views  were  expressed  In 
a  letter  to  Senator  Kennedy  dated  May  7, 
1970,  published  in  "El  Panama  American"  on 
July  1,  1970.  Similar  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  Foreign  Minister  in  a  state- 
ment at  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  June  26,  1970.  Transla- 
tions of  both  documents  are  attached  in  app. 
VII. 

'  Pub.  Res.  99,  70th  Cong.,  approved  March 
2,  1929. 

» H.  Doc.  139,  72d  Cong. 

» Pub.  Res.  74-85;  49  Stat.  1256. 

"H.  Doc.  210,  76th  Cong. 

'=  Act  of  August  11,  1939,  53  Stat.  1409;  Pi. 
7S-391. 

"See  report  on  proposals  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  Pedro  Miguel  locks  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  102  Congressional  Record  10756-10766 
(1956). 

"Public  Law  79-280;  59  Stat.  663. 

"Act  of  June  29,  1906;  See  DuVal:  And  the 
Mountains  Will  Move,  Stanford  Univ.  Press 
(1947),p.  206et.  seq. 

'"PubUc  Law  80-808;  62  Stat.  1076. 

"'  H.  Rept.  1960,  86th  Cong. 

"  Public  Law  88-609;  78  Stat.  990. 

"T.8.  624. 

"Dept.  of  State  Bulletin,  Aug.  10,  1970,  p. 
183. 

"Pub.  Res.  99,  70th  Cong.,  approved  March 

22,  1929. 

"  H.  Doc.  139,  72d  Cong. 
•=H.  Rept.  1960,  86th  Cong. 
'See   H.   Rept.   No.   781,   80th   Cong.,  pp. 
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2«  See  statements  by  Foreign  Minister  Fer- 
nando Eleta  reported  In  the  Miami  Herald, 
February  12,  1966. 

^  Panama  American,  March  6,  1966. 

»  Art.  XXXIII,  pars.  4  and  5. 

"  Hearings,  Panama  Canal  Company  status 
report — tolls  study,  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  90th  Cong.,  May  18, 
1967,  pp.  49-170. 

=»Art.  X,  par.  (2)(c). 

=»  Art.  ni,  par.  (2). 

='"P.L.  79-60;  60  Stat.  823. 

"  Panama  has  taken  the  remarkable  posi- 
tion that  such  capital  Improvements  are  be- 
yond the  authority  of  the  United  States.  This 
view  is  vigorously  asserted  in  the  document 
shown  in  appendix  IX  notwithstanding  a 
formal  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
countries  to  the  effect  that  "maintenance" 
as  applied  to  the  canal  within  the  meaning 
of  article  I  of  the  1936  treaty  permits  both 
expansion  and  new  construction.  See  treaty 
series  No.  945,  page  66. 

"^  See  App.  VIII  for  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

="Pub.  Res.  75-54;  50  Stat.  511. 

"  P.L.  78-48;  57  Stat.  74. 

•^P.L.  85-223;  71  Stat.  509. 

^"  The  text  of  the  document  was  published 
in  La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Sept.  5,  1970.  A 
translation  Is  attached  in  app.  IX. 

"Before  the  Panama  Canal  was  built. 
President  Rutherford  Hayes  In  a  Message  to 
Congress  on  March  8,  1880,  annoimced  the 
policy  that: 

"It  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  super- 
vision and  authority  over  any  interoceanlc 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  that  connects  North 
and  South  America  as  will  protect  our  na- 
tional Interests." 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  since  the  Panama  Canal  was  built, 
and  the  subcommittee  understands  that  no 
change  in  the  policy  was  Intended  In  the  1967 
treaty  drafts.  However,  the  1967  drafts  con- 
template a  change  In  the  method  of  control 
that  Is  so  drastic  and,  the  subcommittee  be- 
lieves, so  unworkable  as  to  result  In  the  loss 
of  any  effective  control  over  the  Canal  by  the 
United  States. 

"  Panama  also  objects  to  transfer  of  con- 
trol of  a  new  entity,  not  part  of  either  Gov- 
ernment. See  Appendix  X. 

38  Art.  Ill,  par.  3. 

»»  Art.  XXXVIII,  par.  1. 

«  Art.  XXXVIII,  pax.  3. 

"Art.  XXXIX,  par.  1. 

*"Art.  XLI. 

«See  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  113,  (1967).  p. 
H-10544. 

"  Article  VIII,  TIAS  3297,  p.  14. 

"It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  at  the  Oct. 
24,  1970,  White  House  dinner  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  one  of  the 
Invitees  was  Demetrlo  B.  Lakas,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Ptinama.  Also  in  attendance 
were  John  N.  Irwin,  Under  Secretary  of  State; 
and  Charles  A.  Meyer,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  These  latter  Individuals  participated  in 
the  negotiations  of  the  last  set  of  unaccept- 
able treaties.  In  May,  Daniel  Hofgren,  a  Presl- 
cjential  assistant  was  delegated  the  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  negotiations  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  a  new  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal. 

Appendix  I 

Partial  List  of  Congressional  Docttments 
AND  Enactments  Relating  to  the  Panama 
Canai.' 

Nineteenth  Congress,  first  session : 
Senate  Doc.  No.  68,  December  26,  1825. — 
Message  of  the  President  on  the  congress  at 
Panama;  United  States  not  to  take  part  In 
deliberations  of  a  belligerent  character;  not 
to  contract  alliances,  nor  to  engage  In  any 
project  Imputing  hostility  to  any  other  na- 
tion. 
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■  Exclusive   of  legislation  in  annual  Ap- 
propriations Acts. 


Senate  Doc.  21,  January  19,  1826.— Report 
from  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals, 
recommending  survey  of  canal  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

House  Res.  No.  11,  January  25,  1826. — Res- 
olution by  Mr.  Miner  that  the  appointment 
of  ministers  to  the  proposed  congress  at  Pan- 
ama is  a  measure  dictated  by  wisdom,  and 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  expenses. 

House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  162,  March  15,  1826. 

Message  of  the  President  relative  to  an  ap- 
propriation to  carry  Into  effect  the  mission 
to  Panama. 

House  Report  No.  137,  March  25,  1826. — 
Report  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  an  appropriation  for  mission  to  Pan- 
ama. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  73,  March  30.  1826. — Res- 
olution by  Mr.  Branch  that  the  appointment 
of  ministers  to  the  Panama  congress  Is  not 
within  the  competency  of  the  Executive. 

House  Res.  No.  36,  April  3,  1862. — Resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  Inexpediency  of  ap- 
propriating funds  for  mission  to  Panama. 

House  Res.  No.  38,  April  4,  1826. — Resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Buchanan  that  it  Is  Inexpedient 
to  depart  from  the  long-established  policy  of 
the  country  by  an  alliance  with  any  nation 
by  which  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
prived of  Independent  action  in  any  crlsU. 

House  Res.  No.  40,  AprU  11,  1826.— Resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Polk  that  the  sending  of  min- 
isters to  the  congress  at  Panama  would  have 
a  tendency  to  Involve  the  nation  In  en- 
tangling alliances,  and  that  It  Is  Inexpedient 
to  send  ministers  or  grant  an  appropriation 
to  defray  expenses  of  said  mission. 

House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  157,  April  15.  1826.— 
Message  of  the  President  with  statement  rel- 
ative to  governments  to  be  presented  at  the 
congress  at  Panama. 

House  Res.  No.  42,  April  18,  1826— Resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Buchanan  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  be  represented  at  the  congress 
at  Panama. 

Nineteenth  Congress,  second  session: 
House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  23,  December  26,  1826. — 
Message  of  the  President  relative  to  the  con- 
gress at  Panama. 

House  Report  No.  66,  January  24,  1827. — 
Report  from  the  Naval  Committee  on  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Twenty-third  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate  Journal,  page  238,  March  3,  1835.— 
Resolution   by  Mr.   Clayton  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  open  nego- 
tiations with   other  nations  as  to  opening 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans. 
Twenty-fourth   Congress,   second  session: 
Senate  Journal,  January  9.  1837. — Message 
of  the  President   relative  to   a  ship   canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Twenty-fifth  Congress,  second  session: 
House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  228,  March  12,  1838.— 
Message    of    the    President    relative   to    the 
Darlen  Canal,  as  to  the  expediency  of  open- 
ing negotiations  with  other  nations  as  to  a 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen. 
Twenty-fifth  Congress,  third  session; 
House  Report  No.  322,  March  3,  1839.— Re- 
port submitted  by  Mr.  Mercer,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  and  Canals,  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  between  North  and 
South  America. 
Twenty-sixth  Congress,  first  session: 
Senate  Doc.  No.  224,  March  4,  1840. — Citi- 
zens of  Indiana,  remonstrating  against  the 
construction  of  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darlen. 
Twenty-eighth  Congress,  first  session: 
House  Doc.  No.  77,  January  19,  1844. —  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  relative  to  communi- 
cation   between    the    Atlantic   and   Pacific 
oceans. 
Twenty-ninth   Congress,   first  session: 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  339,  May  11,  1846. — 
Repwrt  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting 
Information  relative  to  a  ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Thirtieth  Congress,  second  session; 
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Hou  «  Report  No.  145.  February  20,  1849. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Rockwell,  from  the  Select 
Comm  ttee  on  a  Canal  between  the  Atlantic 
and  th ;  Pacific  Oceans. 

Thlr;y-flrst  Congress,  first  session: 
Hou»e  Report  No.  439.  Augiist   1,   1850. — 
of  Mr.  Staunton,  relative  to  a  canal 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Panama, 


Report 
across 
or  Nicaragua, 


Thirty-first  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  40.  February  21.  1850. — 
of    the    President    on    Isthmus    of 
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TTilrty-second  Congress,  first  session:" 
Senate   Ex.   Doc.   No.   97,  July  27.   1852.— 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
(4om  the  Department  of  State,  respect- 
right  of   way  across  the  Isthmus  of 
tepjec. 
te  Report  No.  355.  August  30.  1852. — 
of  Mr.  Mason,  from  the  Senate  Com- 
on  Foreign  Relations,  respecting  the 
way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
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te  Ex.  Doc.  No. — ,  December  16.  1851. — 
of  the  President  on  a  ship  canal  be- 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans. 
ThiAy-second  Congress,  second  session: 
Senjte  Ex.  Doc.  No.  44.  February  18,  1853.— 
e  of  the  President,  transmitting  Mr. 
Everett's  communication  to  the  Brit- 
mitiister  on  the  subject  of  an  Interoceanlc 
by  the  Nicaraguan  route. 
Thifty-third  Congress,  first  session: 

te  Ex.  Doc.  No.  13.  December  31.  1853. — 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
corresbondence  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of 
Washl  agton  of  July  4,  1850. 

Thiftv-third  Congress,  second  session: 

Ex.  Doc.  No.  1.  October  25,  1854.— 
by  Llevit.  J.  G.  Strain  on  the  Isthmus 
en. 
Thlftv-fourth  Congress,  first  session: 

Ex.  Doc.  No.  68.  May  15.  1866.— Mes- 
the  Preeldent,  transmitting  sundry 
and  documents  in  relation  to  the  af- 
rlth  the  Government  of  NlcaragTia. 
ty-fourth  Congress,  third  session: 

Ex.  Doc.  No.  51.  February  13.  1857. — 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting 
of  the  report  of  Capt.  T.  J.  Cram  on 
idteroceanic  canal. 
Thi -ty-fifth  Congress,  first  session: 
Hov  3€  Report  No.  476,  May  29,  1858. — Re- 
port I  y  Mr.  Hawkins  on  case  of  Panama  Rail- 
road ( Jompany. 

Serate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  72.  June  11.  1858. — Mes- 
(  f  the  President,  transmitting  Informa- 
I  especting  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Thi  rty-sixth  Congress,  second  session; 
Seriate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  9.  February  13,  1861. — 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
Lieutenant    Mlchler's   report   of   his  survey 
Interoceanlc  canal  near  the  Isthmus 
len. 
Thfrty-ninth  Congre68.  first  session: 
Serate  Ex.  Doc.   No.   62.  July   12,   1866. — 
Repoi  t  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mltti  ig   a   rep)ort   of   Rear-Admlral    Charles 
H.  Ds  vis  in  relation  to  the  various  proposed 
lnter(  ceanlc  canals. 
Th:  rty-ninth  Congress,  second  session: 
Ser  ate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  25,  February  11,  1867. — 
Messi  ge  of  the  President,  transmitting  cor- 
respo  idence   on    the    subject    of   grants   to 
Amer  lean  citizens  for  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines  across  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
FoT  tleth  Congress,  first  session: 
Ho  ise  Mis.  Doc.  No.  24.  March  19,  1867. — 
Repot  by  Mr.  Banks,  requiring  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  Inquire  and  re- 
port   what   measures    have    been    taken    by 
foreij  n  governments  in  reference  to  transit 
acros  I  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Foity-flrst  Congress,  second  session: 
Hoise  Ex.  Doc.  No.  81.  January  21,  1870. — 
Messi  ige    of   the    President    on    the    Darlen 
Ship  :Janal. 

Ho  ise  Ex.  Doc.  No.  113.  February  2,  1870. — 
Comj  nunicatlon  upon  the  subject  of  Inter- 


oceanlc communication  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darlen. 

Forty-second  Congress,  second  session : 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  6,  November  1,  1871. — 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting report  of  Capt.  R.  W.  Shtifeldt,  con- 
taining report  of  explorations  and  surveys 
as  to  practicability  of  a  ship  canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  219,  January  16, 
1872. — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  Information  as  to  the  views 
of  European  governments  in  regard  to  In- 
ternational cooperation  for  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans. 

Forty-second  Congress,  third  session: 
House  Report  No.  76,  February  13,  1873. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Negley  on  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal. 

House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  113,  July  7.  1870. — 
Report   of   explorations   and   surveys   as   to 
a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen,  by 
Commander  Thomas  Oliver  Selfrldge. 
Forty-third  Congress,  first  session: 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  57,  June  16,  1874. — 
Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  Commander  E.  P.  Lull, 
with  surveys  for  a  ship  oanal  between  the 
Atlantic    and    the    Pacific    oceans    through 
Nicaragua. 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  third  session: 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  March  7,  1879. — 
Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting reports  of  surveys  for  location  of  ship 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Naplpl. 

Forty-sixth  Congress,  first  session: 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.   15,  April   18,   1879  — 
Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  report 
of   Daniel   Ammen   on   the   different   Inter- 
oceanlc canal  surveys. 

House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  10,  June  13,  1879. — 
Report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative 
to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  construction 
of  an  Interoceanlc  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darlen. 

Forty-sixth  Congress,  second  session: 
House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  63,  March  17,  1880. — 
Report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  Lieut.  T.  A.  M.  Craven 
relating  to  a  survey  for  an  Interoceanlc  canal. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  112,  March  8,  1880. — 
Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  docu- 
ments from  the  State  Department  relative 
to  the  proposed  Interoceanlc  canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

House  Report  No.  1121,  April  16,  1880.— 
Report  by  Mr.  Cox  on  the  abrogation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  9,  December  4,  1879. — 
Resolution  by  Mr.  Eaton  requesting  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  governments  relative  to  a  ship  oanal 
across  the  Isthmus  between  North  and  South 
America. 

House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  67,  March  8,  1880. — 
Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  copies 
of  correspondence  In  relation  to  Interoceanlc 
canals. 

House  Ex.  Doc.  Noe.  61  and  86,  March  6, 
1880. — A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  giving  commercial  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coasts. 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  third  session: 
House  Repwrt  No.  224,  February  14,  1881. 
— Report  by  Mr.  Hill  on  the  Interoceanlc 
canals   and    the   Monroe   Doctrine. 

House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  16.  February  6.  1880. 
— Repent  by  Mr.  King  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Interoceanlc  Canals. 

House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  13.  February  17,  1881. 
— Rop)ort  by  Mr.  Turner  on  the  Tehuante- 
pec Ship  Canal. 

House  Report  No.  390,  March  3,  1880. — Re- 
port by  Mr.  King  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  ship  canals. 


House  Report  No.  211,  February  12,  1881. — 
Report  by  Mr.  King  on  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua. 

House  Report  No.  322,  February  22,  1881. — 
Report  by  Mr.  King  on  Interoceanlc  ship 
railway. 

Senate  Mis,  Doc.  No.  42,  February  16, 
1881. — Resolution  by  Mr.  Eaton  that  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  Is  a  necessary 
condition  precedent  to  the  execution  of  an 
Interoceanlc  ship  canal. 

Forty-seventh  Congress,  special  session: 
Senate  Report  No.   1,  May   16,   1881.— Re- 
port of  Mr.  Burnslde  on  the  construction  of 
ship  canals  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  October  24,  1881. — 
Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  docu- 
ments from  the  State  Department  relative  to 
the  projected  oceanic  canal  at  Panama. 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  session: 
Senate  Report  No.  213,  March  6,  1882. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Vest,  from  Committee  on 
Commerce,  on  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Inter- 
oceanlc Ship  Railway  Company. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  194,  August  3,  1882. — 
Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  accompa- 
nying papers  relating  to  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  78,  January  27.  1882.— 
Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
correspondence  touching  the  desired  modi- 
fication of  the  Clayton-Biolwer  treaty. 

House  Report  No.  1698.  July  21.  1882.— 
Majority  report  by  Mr.  Kasson  on  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  bill.  Part  2  of  this  report  contains 
the  views  of  the  minority,  by  Mr.  Blount. 

Senate  Report  No.  368,  April  4,  1882.— 
Report  by  Mr.  Miller  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Forty-seventh  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate  Report  No.  952,  January  31.  1883 — 
Report  by  Mr.  Miller  on  the  incorporation  of 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua. 
House    Ex.    Doc.    No.    107,    May   2,    1882.— 
Repwrt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  Lieut.  J.  T.  Sullivan. 
Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session: 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  26,  December  19, 1883. — 
Message   of   the    President,   transmitting   a 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  signed  April  19,  1850. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  123,  March  12,  1884.— 
Report  of  the  United  States  officers  on  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  ship  canal  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate    Mis.    Doc.    No.    12,   December    10, 
1884. — Report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
containing   the    correspondence   relative   to 
the  Panama  Canal. 
Forty-ninth   Congress,  first  session: 
House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  395,  January  20, 1886  — 
Special    Intelligence    report    on    the    prog- 
ress of  the  work  of  the  Panama  Canal  dur- 
ing the  year  1885,  by  Lieut.  W.  W.  Kimball, 
U.S.N. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  139,  July  12,  1886.— 
A  remonstrance  of  the  American.  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ship-Canal  Company  against  the 
Incorporation  by  Congress  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nlcaragvia,  presented  by 
Mr.  Sherman. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  99,  March  15,  1886.— 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  report  and  survey  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal,  by  A.  G.  Menocal. 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate  Report  No.  1628,  January  6,  1887.— 
Report  by  Mr.  Edmunds  on  Senate  bill  No. 
2636,  to  Incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  50.  January  25,  1887.— 
Message  of  the  President  transmitting  a  re- 
port from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  sun- 
dry, papers  touching  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  through  Nicaragua. 
Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session : 
Senate  Report  No.  221,  February  9,  1888.— 
Report  by  Mr.  Edmunds  on  Senate  bill  No. 
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1305,    to   incorporate    the   Maritime    Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua. 

Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session: 

House  Report  No.  4167,  March  2,  1888. — 
Report  by  Mr.  McCrewy  on  the  construction 
or  control  of  Interoceanlc  canals  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien  by  Europ^ean  governments. 

Fifty-first  Congress,  flsrt  session: 

House  Report  No.  3035,  August  30,  1890. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Baker  adverse  to  repealing  the 
act  incorpiorating  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua. 

Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session: 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  49,  February  6,  1890. — 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  the  Report  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  for  1889. 

Fifty-first  Congress,  second  session: 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  76,  February  21, 
1891. — Resolution  by  Mr.  McPherson  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  the  United  States. 

Senate  Report  No.  2334,  January  20,  1891. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Edmvmds  containing  a  list  of 
the  stockholders  In  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Company. 

Senate  Report  No.  1944,  January  10,  1891. — 
Report  by  Mr,  Sherman  from  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  accompany  Senate  bill 
No.  4827. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  December  8,  1890. — 
Annual  Report  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua  for  1890. 

Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session: 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  4,  December  10,  1891. — 
Annual  Report  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua  to  December  1.  1891. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  7,  Etecember  8,  1891. — 
Memorial  from  the  legislature  of  California 
In  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  36,  December  21, 
1891. — Memorial  from  the  Traffic  Association 
of  California  In  favor  of  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  32,  January  6,  1892. — 
Resolution  by  Mr.  Morgan  providing  lor  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  17,  November  14, 
1890. — Report  of  Consul  Newell,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  commission  making  annual 
settlement  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  97,  March  18,  1892. — 
Report  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
a  report  by  MaJ.  C.  E.  Dutton  relative  to  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  208,  July  22,  1892. — 
Resolution  by  Mr.  Sherman  directing  a 
continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Company. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  December  5,  1892. — 
Report  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua  for  1892. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  69,  February  10. 
1892. — Resolution  by  Mr.  Higglns  requesting 
a  report  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Company. 
Fifty -second  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  16,  December  21, 
1892. — Memorials  favoring  a  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  presented  by 
Mr.  Morgan. 

Senate  Mis.  I>oc.  No.  23.  January  13,  1893. — 
Nicaragua  Canal,  advantages  to  accrue  from, 
resolution  providing  for  inquiry  as  to,  by 
Mr.  Morgan. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  32,  January  20,  1893. — 
Resolutions  of  National  Board  of  Trade  urg- 
ing the  early  completion  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  the  United  States  presented  by 
Mr.  Quay. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  46.  February  6,  1893.— 
Report  of  MaJ.  W.  McFarland  on  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  proposed  route  for  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  25,  January  14,  1893.— 
Resolution  by  Mr.  Wolcott  directing  inquiry 
as  to  the  exj)endltures  upon  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 


Senate  Report  No.  1262,  February  4,  1893. — 
Report  presented  by  Mr.  Sherman  as  to  the 
expenses  and  progress  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Company. 

Senate  Report  No.  1142.  December  22, 
1892. — Condition  and  prospects  of  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  (on  Senate  bill  1218). 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  47,  February  9,  1893.— 
Resolutions  of  Virginia  organizations  favor- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Huaton. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  December  6,  1892. — 
Rej>ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maritime  Company  of  Nicaragua. 
Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session : 
Senate  Report  No.  331,  April  14,  1894.— Re- 
port by  Mr.  Morgan  amending  and  favoring 
Senate  bill  1481,  to  amend  act  incorporating 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua. 

House  Repx)rt  No.  1201,  July  6,  1894. — Re- 
port on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by  A.  O.  Menocal. 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  18,  December  10, 
1893. — Resolution  by  Mr.  Morgan  for  Joint 
committee  to  report  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74,  April  6,  1894. — Re- 
pwrt  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
repwrt  on  the  military  aspects  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  by  Capt.  G.  P.  Scriven. 

House  Report  No.  226,  December  19,  1893. — 
House  resolution  No.  70,  by  Mr.  Wise,  pro- 
Tiding  for  a  Joint  committee  on  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  6,  December  11,  1893. — 
Report  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  for 
1893. 

House  Report  No.  1201,  July  5,  1894. — Re- 
port by  Mr.  Mallory,  submitting  H.R.  7839, 
to  amend  act  to  incorporate  the  Nicaragua 
Carukl  Company. 
Fifty-third  Congress,  third  session: 
House  RepxKt  No.  1779,  February  7,  1895. — 
Report  favoring  Senate  bill  No.  1481,  to  amend 
act  to  Incorporate  Nicaragua  Canal  Company. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  December  3,  1894. — 
Annual  report  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
p>any  of  Nicaragua  for  the  year  1894. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  15,  December  4,  1894. — 
Memorial  from  San  Francisco  for  Congres- 
sional aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal. 

Senate  Mia.  Doc,  No.  7,  December  3,  1894. — 
Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Portland.  Oreg..  for  Congressional  aid  In  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Oanal. 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  56,  January  18,  1896. — 
Resolution  by  Mr.  Caffery,  favoring  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
for  a  ship  canal. 
Pifty-fo\irth  Congress,  first  session: 
Senate  Doc.  No.  315,  March  27,  1896. — Hear- 
ings on  House  bill  No.  35,  on  the  Nicaragua 
Oanal,  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  133,  February  24,  1896. — 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  February  11,  1860. 
between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua;  treaty 
of  June  21,  1867,  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua. 

House  Report  No.  2126,  June  1,  1896. — 
Report  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  ascertaining  feasibility,  perma- 
nence, and  cost  of  canal  by  route  contem- 
plated by  act  which  passed  Senate  Janueiry 
28,  1895  For  app)endlx  and  maps  see  House 
Doc  No.  279.  2  parts. 

House  Report  No.  1861,  May  18,  1896. — 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  favor- 
ing Senate  concurrent  resolution  No.  40,  to 
print  the  report  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Board  of  Engineers. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  34,  December  20,  1895. — 
Mr.  Cockrell  presented  lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  before  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  at  Washlntgon.  D.C.,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1896,  on  the  Tehuantepec  route. 

Senate  Etoc.  No.  133.  February  24,  1896. — 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  April  19,  1860. 


Hoiise  Doc.   No.  279,  February  7,   1896. — 

Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  board  of  engineers  as  to  cost 
of  construction  and  completion  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  by  the  route  contemplated  and 
provided  for  by  the  act  which  passed  the 
Senate  January  28,  1895. 

House  Report  No.  2285,  June  6,  1896. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Chickering,  for  printing  the 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conamlttee  upon  the  Nicaragua 
Canal 

House  Report  No.  178,  June  30,  1896. — ^Re- 
port by  Mr.  Doolittle,  requesting  the  report 
of  the  board  of  engineers  on  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  route. 

Senate  Report  No.  1109,  June  2,  1896  — 
Report  by  Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  favoring  Senate  bill  No.  3247,  identi- 
cal with  House  bill  No.  36,  to  amend  act  to 
incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  15.  December  9,  1896. — 
Annual  report  for  the  year  1895  of  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua. 

Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate  Doc.  No.  102,  January  29,  1897. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  including  a  statement  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  rel- 
ative thereto. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  14,  December  9,  1890. — 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  78,  January  22,  1897. — 
Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  • 
communication  from  the  minister  of  the 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  relating  to  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  184,  March  3,  1897. — Mes- 
sage of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  since 
1887. 
Fifty-fifth  Congress,  second  session: 
Senate  Doc.  No.  10,  December  8,  1897. — 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  263,  March  12,  1898. — The 
Dream  of  Navigators,  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Crownln- 
Bhleld,  U.8.N. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  289,  June  9,  1898. — ^Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  statement  from  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany as  to  Its  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  for  con- 
struction of  the  canal. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  291,  June  1898. — Clayton 
Bulwer  treaty  of  April  19,  1860. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  341,  June  15,  1898. — State- 
ments before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  by  J.  G. 
Walker,  L.  M.  Haupt,  and  Peter  C.  Halna. 

Senate  Report  No.  1266,  June  30,  1898. — 
Report  by  Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  to  accompany  bill  No.  4792. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  245,  April  19,  1898. — Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmits  an  estimate 
showing  the  additional  cost  of  a  survey  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Senate  Doc.  No.  188,  1898. — Views  of  Com- 
modore George  W.  Melville,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Navy,  as  to  the  strategic  and  commer- 
cial value  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  future 
control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  strategic 
value  of  Hawaii  and  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

1888.  Act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua. 

1896.  Act  January  28,  1895,  establishing  a 
Board  for  ascertaining  feasibility,  p>erma- 
nence  and  cost  of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua. 
1899.  Act  March  3.  1899.  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate routes  for  a  translsthmlan  canal,  par- 
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The  Spooner  Act  of  June  28,  1902,  au- 
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24,  1912.  38  Stat.  385. 
Act    August    25,    1914,    authorizing 
r  of  a  steam  launch  used  in  the  con- 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Gov- 
t  of  Prance.  38  Stat.  709. 
Act  March  4,  1915.  providing  for  the 
;lon  of  services  of  military  and  Public 
Service  Officers  In  the  construction  of 
ama  Canal.  38  Stat.  1190. 
Act  August  21,  1916,  authorizing  the 
t  to  make  rules  and  regulations  af- 
health,  quarantine,  taxation,  high- 
police  power  in  the  Canal  Zone.  39 
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In  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  30  Stat. 


The     Commission     recommended 
Senate  Document  357,  57th  Oon- 


po€  session 


Act  September  7,  1916.  providing  for 
;atlon  for  injuries  sustained  by  em- 
of  the  U.S.  In  the  performance  of 
166,  with  speciflc  provisions  for  ad- 
s'of  the  Act  insofar  as  concerns 
rco  of  the  Panama  Canal.  39  Stat.  742. 
Act  prohibiting  the  Importation,  sale 
ssslon  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  the 
Zone,  41  Stat.  305. 
Act  March  23,  1928,  authorizing  oon- 
of  a  dam  across  the  Charges  River 
j^ela  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
,   Resolution  99,  March  2,  1929.  author- 
in  investigation  of  construction  and 
additional  locks  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
practicability  and  cost  of  construct- 
maintalning  a  new  canal  at  Nlca- 
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Stal  utes 


Act  May  27.  1930,  providing  for  a 
highway  near  the  Pacific  entrance 
Panama  Canal.  46  Stat.  388. 
Act  June  19.  1934,  to  establish  a  code 
for  the  Canal  Zone.  (Not  published 
.tes  at  Large.) 

Act  May  31,   1935,  establishing  the 

Ion    of    the    U.S.    Circuit    Court   of 

to    review    final    decision    of    U.S. 

Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal 

19  Stat.  313. 

Joint  Resolution  May  1,  1938.  author- 
ihe  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 

^ the  means  of  Increasing  the  ca- 

of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  prepare 
;    and    cost    estimates    for    additional 
nd  other  structures.  49  Stat.  1256. 
Act  June  24,  1936,  providing  for  ex- 
and  deportation  of  persons  from  the 
Zone.  49  Stat.  1905. 
Act    June    24,    1936,    providing    for 
lent  of  vagrancy  and  disorderly  con- 
the  Canal  Zone.  49  Stat.  1906. 
Act  July  8,  1937,  providing  for  cash 
of  certain  employees  of  the  Panama 
not  within  the  provisions  of  the  Canal 
letlrement  Act.  50  Stat.  478. 
Act  July  9.   1937,  establishing  sov- 
rlghts,  power  and  authority  of  the 


U.S.  over  air  space  above  the  Caiial  Zone 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  make  niles 
governing  air  navigation  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
50  Stat.  486. 

1937.  Act  July  10.  1937,  amending  the  pro- 
visions of  law  for  Issuance  of  marriage  li- 
censes in  the  Canal  Zone.  60  Stat.  510. 

1937.  Joint  Resolution  July  10,  1937,  au- 
thorizing the  disposal  of  Panama  Railroad 
Company  lands  In  Colon,  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. 50  Stat.  511. 

1937.  Act  August  24,  1937,  providing  for 
the  measurement  of  vessels  using  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  50  Stat.  750. 

1938.  Act  March  26,  1938,  providing 
for  appointment  term,  leave  and  residence 
of  the  District  Judge.  District  Attorney  and 
Marshal  in  the  Canal  Zone.  52  Stat.  118. 

1939.  Act  August  11,  1939,  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  third  set  of  locks  at  the 
Panama  Canal.  53  Stat.  1409. 

1940.  .Act  June  13,  1940,  amending  the  laws 
governing  the  Canal  Zone  postal  system.  54 
Stat.  389. 

1940.  Act  October  21,  1940,  establishing 
rates  of  overtime  compensation  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  54  Stat.  1205. 

1941.  Act  June  3,  1941,  authorizing  over- 
time rates  of  compensation  for  certain  per 
annum  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal.  55 
Stat.  241. 

1941.  Act  December  12.  1941,  providing  for 
regulation  of  photographing  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  55  Stat.  798. 

1941.  Act  December  16,  1941,  providing  for 
removal  of  fugitives  to  or  from  the  Canal 
Zone.  55  Stat.  802. 

1941.  Act  December  31.  1941,  incorporating 
the  Union  Church  in  the  Canal  Zone.  65 
Stat.  877. 

1943.  Joint  Resolution  of  May  3,  1943,  au- 
thorizing transfer  to  Panama  of  certain  lands 
and  the  rights,  title  and  interest  of  the  U.S. 
in  the  water  systems  of  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon. 

1944.  Act  May  29,  1944,  providing  for  recog- 
nition of  civilian  employees  in  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  58  Stat.  257. 

1944.  Act  July  1,  1944.  Increasing  the  terms 
of  the  District  Judge.  District  Attorney  and 
Marshal.  62  Stat.  991. 

1945.  Act  July  2,  1945,  amending  the  Canal 
Zone  Retirement  Act. 

1945.  Act  December  28,  1945,  authorizing 
an  investigation  of  the  means  of  increasing 
the  capacity  and  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  59  Stat.  663. 

1946.  Act  August  7,  1946,  amending  its  Act 
of  May  29,  1944,  to  recognize  the  services  of 
civilian  employees  in  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  60  Stat.  873. 

1947.  Act  July  2,  1947,  authorizing  transfer 
of  property  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments to  the  Panama  Canal. 

1948.  Act  June  29,  1948,  reincorporating 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  62  Stat 
1076. 

1949.  Act  July  21,  1949,  repeaUng  the 
Canal  Zone  Retirement  Act  and  extending 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  employees 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad 
Company,  63  Stat.  475. 

1949.  Act  August  10,  1949,  making  mis- 
cellaneous amendments  to  the  Canal  Zone 
Code. 

1950.  Act  September  26,  1950,  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  as  renamed 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  to  reconsti- 
tute the  agency  changed  with  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canal  Zone.  62  Stat.  1076. 

1956.  Act  July  23,  1956,  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  high  level  bridge  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  at  Balboa  In  accordance  with  an 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
70  Stat.  596. 

1957.  Act  August  30.  1957,  authorizing  the 
conveyance  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
lands  and  Improvements  which  U.S.  had 
agreed  to  convey  in  1955  treaty  "subject  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress." 71  Stat.  509. 


1958.  Act  July  25,  1958,  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  1955  treaty  and  associated 
agreements  with  Panama  covering  personnel 
administration  In  the  Canal  Zone.  72  Stat. 
406. 

1958.  Act  August  6,  1958,  to  authorize  revi- 
sion of  the  Canal  Zone  Code.  72  Stat.  512. 

1962.  Act  October  18,  1962,  revising  and 
codifying  the  laws  of  the  Canal  Zone.  76  A. 
Stat. 

1964.  Act  September  23,  1964,  providing  for 
a  Commission  to  Investigate  feasibility  of, 
most  suitable  site  for  and  best  methods  of 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal.  78  Stat.  990. 

1968.  Act  June  22,  1968,  amending  the  Act 
of  September  22,  1964,  by  extending  the  life 
of  the  Commission  to  December  1,  1970,  and 
increasing  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions foir  the  study  to  $24  million.  82  Stat. 
249. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  unan- 
imous consent  request,  the  Chair  de- 
clares a  recess  of  the  House,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  39  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  a.m. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER 
DEL  GIORNO 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished judge  of  the  Coiu't  of  Claims 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Alexander  Del  Giorno,  recently  addressed 
the  21st  annual  luncheon  of  the  Colum- 
bian Lawyers  Association,  Inc.,  at  Rlc- 
cardo's  in  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  Judge 
Del  Giorno  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  year  after  having  served  as  judge 
of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Claims 
for  the  past  13  years  and  before  that  as 
city  magistrate  for  bVz  years  and  as  as- 
semblyman for  8  years.  I  am  proud  to 
count  on  Judge  Del  Giorno  as  a  personal 
friend. 

I  have  long  admired  this  true  public 
servant  who  will  be  71  years  of  age  in 
February,  ile  is  the  brother  of  Zachary 
Del  Giorno,  a  former  esteemed  and  dedi- 
cated employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  his  career — a  Horatio  Al- 
ger story — holds  hope  for  all  who  come  to 
our  shores  from  a  foreign  land  and  for 
all  Americans. 

At  this  time  I  place  the  text  of  Judge 
Del  Giomo's  address  to  the  Columbian 
Lawyers  Association  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 
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Address  by  Judge  Alexander  Del  Oiorno 

I  feel  most  highly  honored  to  have  been 
placed  by  this  Association  in  the  category  of 
the  great  national  and  International  gueets 
who  have  heretofore  spoken  on  the  occasion 
of  Its  Anntial  Luncheon.  For  this  I  am  grate- 
ful to  our  President  Daniel  A.  Castorta,  the 
Chairman  Benjamin  V.  Russo,  the  co-chair- 
man Alfred  J.  Anastasl,  smd  aU  the  Offloers, 
Boexd  of  Directors  and  Members  of  the 
Association. 

Honored  guests  on  the  dais,  and  In  the 
various  groupings  In  attendance  here  today, 
and  all  guests  here  present,  I  am  concerned 
whether  or  not  my  discourse  this  afternoon 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  the  proverb 
"The  dog  barks  and  the  wind  carries  it 
away."  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  I  will  have  to  retire 
as  a  Judge  because  of  age,  I  just  wonder  if 
I  can  leave  with  you  a  message  which  in 
many  way^  will  call  upon  your  emotions  and 
recollections,  and  i>erhai>s  help  us  to  be  more 
aware  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  ought 
to  be. 

I  was  bom  In  1900,  and  through  the  blessed 
love  of  my  oldest  brother,  came  here  as  an 
Immigrant  in  1913.  He  was  a  barber  who 
raised  and  educated  six  children  of  his  own, 
but  still  felt  an  obligation  to  our  family  on 
the  other  side  to  brtng  me  and  my  younger 
brother  here.  I  recollect  how  he  would  watch 
over  us  during  our  growth  as  a  mother 
chicken  watches  her  brood.  Our  difficulties 
were  an  opportunity  for  him  to  encourage 
us  to  carry  on,  for  as  he  would  repeat,  better 
days  were  awaiting  us.  Every  day  he  would 
religiously  ask  us  how  we  had  fared  In  school 
and  would  sympathize  with  our  difficulties. 
He  would  ever  preach  to  us  to  choose  our 
friends  weU,  and  to  keep  good  company.  He 
would  encourage  us  to  study  hard  because 
he  would  tell  us  that  that  would  be  the  only 
way  we  could  reach  the  goal  of  a  profession, 
the  same  goal  that  he  never  had  the  privilege 
to  dream  of  even  though  he  was  a  very  In- 
telligent person. 

My  younger  brother  and  I  deeply  acknowl- 
edged in  our  daily  tasks  our  obligations  to 
our  older  brother  and,  I  must  confess,  we  did 
our  best  to  perform  as  well  as  we  could  in 
school  which  was  In  his  great  desire.  For  my 
part  I  had  to  do  a  little  bit  more,  such  as 
opening  up  the  barber  shop  at  7  o'clock  every 
morning  for  thirteen  years,  including  Sun- 
days, work  until  the  school  bell  rang  at  8:45 
a.m.,  and  then  run  to  school  around  the  cor- 
ner. After  school  I  would  return  to  the  bar- 
ber shop  to  continue  my  work  until  closing 
time,  which  In  those  days  could  be  anytime 
from  8  to  11  o'clock  at  night  depending  upon 
the  whim  of  the  customers.  My  studies  were 
between  the  shaves  and  haircuts  as  well  as 
after  hours.  I  had  no  time  for  organized 
sports  but  being  a  strong  believer  In  keeping 
bodily  fit  would  high  Jump  and  throw  the 
shot  put  in  our  back  yard,  sometimes  at 
night,  by  the  dim  light  of  our  kitchen. 

From  the  very  day  that  I  landed  on  the 
shores  of  this  beloved  land,  I  would  hear  my 
brother,  in  particular,  but  also  our  neighbors 
talk  of  the  "Melting  Pot".  The  melting  pot 
was,  of  course,  the  American  Way  of  Life 
and  all  Its  attributes,  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities. Sensing  the  Idea  of  what  the  melt- 
ing pot  meant,  and  the  benefits  that  could 
be  derived  by  being  a  part  of  Its  boiling  mass, 
I  threw  myself  Into  every  activity  possible, 
starting  in  elementary  school.  In  order  that 
I  might  learn  about  those  around  me,  the 
Americans,  and  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
that  in  turn  they  might  learn  more  of  me. 
I  quickly  laid  aside  the  thought  I  fancied 
that  I  was  the  son  of  an  important  person 
on  the  other  side,  the  head  of  the  Municipal 
Police,  and  quickly  under  the  stress  of  a 
new,  strange  but  exhilarating  life  became 
very  humble  and  observant  but,  nevertheless, 
with  a  burning  energy  I  strove  to  serve  and 
please,  so  that  I  could  make  friends  of  the 
few  Italian  Immigrants  In  our  community, 
but  most  of  the  non-Italians  surrounding  us 


in  order  that  I  might  make  myself  accept- 
able among  them.  That  community  was  Long 
Island  City,  and  for  many,  many  years,  it 
was,  for  me,  America  itself.  Cvery  shave  I 
gave  with  great  care  and  with  a  big  smile, 
no  matter  how  tired  I  was,  or  how  non-exist- 
ent were  the  tips,  for  I  was  determined  to 
please,  and  In  rettirn  to  be  complimented  by 
the  i>eople  I  served. 

Alex  Del  Olomo  has  spoken  of  himself 
only  as  an  example  to  be  presented  of  the 
larger  picture,  for  your  fathers  and  grand- 
parents in  their  own  way  experienced  the 
same  emotions  and  desires,  the  same  anxie- 
ties, and  they,  too,  saw  that  by  devotion  to 
duty,  hard  work,  obedience  to  the  law,  devo- 
tion to  friends,  respect  of  neighbors,  and 
love  of  the  flag,  there  was  a  reward  for  them, 
the  reward  of  some  day  calling  themselves 
American  citizens,  and  then  to  be  able  to 
say  they  also  were  now  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  melting  pot.  Your  fathers 
and  grandfathers  strove  hard  to  learn  an 
extra  word  of  this  very  difficult  language 
for  us  Italians,  for  they  knew  that  communi- 
cation with  others  and  understanding  on 
their  part  was  basic  to  their  acceptance  In 
the  community  and  to  their  very  happiness 
and  modest  success  they  were  hoping  for. 
I  have  known  so  many  Immigrants  who 
for  years  were  alone  in  this  great  land,  away 
from  their  beloved  wives  and  children,  and 
tolling  under  harsh  conditions,  pining  only 
for  the  day  when  they  could  bring  them 
to  this  hospitable  land.  It  was  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  that  they  slept  in  some 
small  hallway  room,  sometimes  two  and 
three  together  to  save  on  rent,  or  were 
boarders  in  the  home  of  some  other  immi- 
grant whose  wife  had  to  take  In  boarders 
to  help  overcome  the  economic  difficulties 
of  feeding  and  raising  a  family  on  the  meager 
wages  that  they  also  earned. 

Outside  of  the  neighborhood  artisans,  that 
is  the  barber,  tailor,  shoemaker,  most  of  your 
ancestors  worked  for  long  hours  at  back- 
breaking  jobs  of  building  railroads  and  sub- 
ways, excavating,  cement  and  stone  masonry, 
mining,  farming,  menial  and  heavy  work  In 
factories.  They  did  not  work  5  or  6  hours  a 
day  as  in  these  days  of  Unionism,  but  10.  13 
or  even  more  hours  a  day  to  merely  keep  the 
good  will  of  their  bosses,  and  their  bodies 
tmd  souls  together,  ever  dreaming  of  better 
days  for  themselves  and  their  children.  I  re- 
member, as  any  immigrant  would,  with  nos- 
talgic emotions  and  true  love,  the  land  of  my 
birth,  Italy,  but  once  I  tasted  the  nectar 
of  the  gods,  America,  I  have  never  once  de- 
sired to  leave  these  blessed  shores;  for  here, 
like  your  fathers  and  grandfathers,  I  found 
the  ultimate  prescription  for  a  full  Ufe  in 
those  rights  and  those  freedoms  and  oppor- 
tunities which  have  enriched  my  life.  I  have 
enjoyed  these  rights,  and  made  use  of  them, 
as  was  my  privilege  and  yours.  Except  for  a 
few  encoianters,  no  one  placed  obstacles 
against  my  determination  to  become  part  of 
the  "melting  pot"  and  thvis  participate  like 
any  other  citizen  in  all  matters  of  public  and 
personal  Interest  available  in  my  commu- 
nity, and  in  this,  my  country.  In  most  cases, 
the  educational  development  of  your  fore- 
fathers was  very  limited:  nevertheless,  they 
came  here  and  labored  and  labored  to  give 
meaning  to  their  dream — the  education  of 
their  children  by  which  they  hoped  to  make 
available  to  them  the  economic  and  social 
advantages  that  only  education  could 
guarantee. 

Few  among  your  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
like  my  oldest  brother,  had  a  chance  to  go 
to  school  here.  They  came  here  to  work  and 
to  Improve  their  economic  condition  so  that 
they  could  help  their  families  back  home.  In 
the  meantime  their  biggest  handicap  lay  in 
their  difficulty  to  learn  the  language  and  ex- 
press themselves  to  their  neighbors.  A  few  of 
the  immigrants  returned  home  because  of 
frustrations  due  principally  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  with  the  new  language  and  cus- 
toms, but  to  the  many  who  persisted,  was 
that  a  handicap  that  could  not  be  overcome? 


Not  at  all.  They  had  goals  In  mind;  for  me  a 
profession;  for  most  of  them  an  opportunity 
to  save  some  money  and  ultimately  bring 
here  their  families,  and  then  educate  their 
children  who  must  not  suffer  deprivations 
as  they  did  for  lack  of  such  education. 

I  vividly  recall  a  scene  I  witnessed  many 
times  when  a  family  became  united.  The  joy, 
happiness,  exhilaration  they  all  felt  at  being 
together,  together,  yes.  but  this  was  together 
in  America.  That  was  the  highlight  of  that 
Joyous  encounter.  Relatives,  paisaui  and 
friends  Joined  with  them,  plying  them  with 
questions  about  their  own  people  back  home. 
Some  received  parcels  and  letters  brought  In 
by  the  immigrants.  There  was  feasting  and 
drinking,  sometimes  on  borrowed  money.  But 
the  occasion  made  even  a  debt  worthwhile. 

Nevertheless,  underneath  It  all.  Papa  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  school.  Noth- 
ing was  going  to  interfere  with  this  goal. 
Two  or  three  days  later  school  commenced. 
Papa  could  not  afford  to  delay  even  days  in 
fulfilling  this  desire  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  making  his  dream  come  true.  These 
his  children,  were  the  tools  which  he  would 
use  to  open  up  many  difficult  doors  closed  to 
him  beca\3se  of  his  InabUlty  to  speak  the 
language  or  understand  Its  customs.  He 
wanted  for  his  sons  a  profession,  if  possible. 
If  not  possible,  he  would  take  account  of 
that  later  on.  Perish  the  thought  of  a  lesser 
attainment  now. 

And  from  that  moment  he  stood  close  to 
his  sons,  encouraged  them  to  persist,  re- 
minded them  of  their  future  and  his  own 
disability  exhibit,  because  he  did  not  have 
the  pri\ilege  of  school  or.  If  he  did,  that  priv- 
ilege was  to  the  2nd  class  generally.  The  chil- 
dren, for  their  part,  gave  of  tlielr  all  for 
such  good  parents.  They  strained  themselves 
to  make  good  In  homage  to  their  father  and 
mother. 

As  their  studies  progressed  and  the  chil- 
dren studied  hard  the  parents  could  observe 
evolve  through  them  the  American  dream 
they  heard  so  much  about  but  could  not  fully 
absorb.  Their  children,  as  they  progressed  In 
school,  represented  to  the  parents  their  own 
commitment  to  the  America  which  was  so 
good  to  them:  the  America  of  c^portiuUty, 
freedom,  equality,  generous  In  Its  acceptance 
of  meritorious  contribution  and  even  more 
generoiis  in  Its  accolades  for  worthy  achieve- 
ment. 

Everyone  here  knows  of  my  many  years  of 
active  participation  in  the  social  life  of  our 
City  and  State  with  the  consequent  public 
dinners,  but  In  my  memory,  I  recall  the 
greatest  banquets  of  them  all,  the  banquets 
given  by  the  parents,  ptalsani,  and  compa- 
triots, and  some  of  the  non-Italian  neigh- 
bors who  admired  the  students,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  licensure,  as  a  lawyer,  doctor, 
teacher,  architect,  engineer  and  priest.  The 
topping  for  every  dish  at  these  banquets 
was  love,  parental  pride  and  admiration,  a 
prayer  of  deep  emotional  gratitude  to  God, 
all  of  which  amounted  to  a  satisfaction  In 
full  for  their  sacrifices  made  by  the  whole 
family. 

Those  were  the  days  when  welfare  was 
an  unknown  word.  Each  person  stood  on 
his  own  and  bore  the  hard  knocks  of  adver- 
sity or  the  pains  of  dark  days  by  himself. 
Those  were  the  days  too  when  your  neigh- 
bors stood  by  you,  to  help  you  In  need  or 
distress.  In  many  ways  the  brotherhood  of 
man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God.  was  really 
practiced  in  its  true  meaning.  Our  people's 
neighbors  were  not  rich,  and  often  only  im- 
migrants or  sons  of  Immigrants  themselves. 
Tet  a  neighbor  then  felt  Impelled  to  give  to 
the  other  a  helping  hand  although  often  that 
giving  hand  contained  hardly  more  than  the 
outstretched  hand.  Somehow  or  other  we 
survived  and  were  the  better  for  it,  for  in 
dealing  on  a  personal  basis  with  our  neigh- 
bors, it  made  all  of  tis  better  neighbors.  In 
happier  communities. 

However,  like  all  other  Immig^rants,  your 
forefathers  learned  from  their  children.  The 
children   were   now   part   of   the   operating 
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.„„  of  the  melting  pot  as  they  made 

grade  In  business  and  the  professions. 

progress  exhUarated  the  parents  who 

thus  led  Into  a  fuller  and  better  view 

.  made  the  American  Ideals  tick.  Llt- 

Uttle  most  of  these  families  spread 

the  tight  limits  of  their  ethnic  col- 

whlch  In  the  beginning  were  neces- 

because   here   were   those   who   under- 

them  and  helped  relieve  apprehensions 

fears.  They  were  spreading  out  wlt.hln 

:ltles  and  even  Into  the  suburbs.  They 

1    Into    other    States.    In    other    words 

Immigrant  families  were  now  finding 

.elves   If   not   In   the   main   stream,   at 

at  the  edge  looking  In.  Although  now 

:  acquainted  and  more  understanding 

stlU   looked   to  their  children   for  the 

forward. 

.r  children  were  now  starting  to  break 
barriers  of  language,  of  bias  and  pre]- 
by  their  very  own  educated  partlclpa- 
m  the  affairs  of  the  local  community, 
le  nature  of  things  these  children  mar- 
and  raised  families  of  their  own.  This 
has  naturally  and  abundantly  con- 
.  so  that  today  we  can  fully  boast  that 
of   you   represent  the   fourth   genera- 
^  of  Italo-Amerlcans.  These  sturdy  seeds 
taose   decent   hard   working   Immigrants 
flower  throughout  ovir  land, 
seeds    planted    by    those    waves    on 
of  good   Immigrants  who  came  here 
.>n  the  90's  and  the  First  World  War 
now  become  many,  varied  but  strong 
In   the  gardens  we  call   America — the 
scientists,   college    presidents,   profes- 
teachers.   leading   bankers,   executives, 
:turer8  of  all  types  of  goods,  leading 
_,.ors  In  all  fields  of  construction,  gen- 
and   army  officers  In  all  our   military 
ces.   Statesmen,   politicians.   Governors, 
3,  Judges  m  all  Courts  of  the  land, 
all  the  way  down  the  line  to  many 
ymen  suid  Councllmen,  and  In  par- 
eminent   doctors    and   lawyers,   who 
_^_  number  the  most.  I  remember  men 
Louis  Galluccl.  Prank  Belluccl,  Joseph 
zo,  and  many  others,  who  knew  the 
_,   burden  of  being  pioneers  among  us, 
nevertheless,   were   most   generous   and 
jl  towards  the  young  among  us  who 
striving   for   position   In   the   commu- 
These  men  gave  us  courage, 
a  way  we  have  come  full  circle  from 
days   of   the   lonely   Immigrant   to   the 
It  where  Italo-Amerlcans  are  part  and 
and  In  many  ways,  the  shapers  of  the 
ig  pot.  We  have  not  produced  angels 
have  we  produced  devils.  We  have  pro- 
d   20   million  good   Americans  and  like 
other  races  have  some  bad  apples  which 
more   than   anyone   else,    condemn   and 
I  to  eliminate  from  our  midst.  But  these 
few  compared  to  the  many  who  have 
Iclpated  m  all  our  American  wars  from 
First  World  War  on.  and  who  have  given 
lortlonately  of  themselves  In  the  defense 
<  emocracy  more  than  the  ratio  that  our 
population  represents  In  this  great  na- 
We  are  patriotic  In  the  truest  sense, 
know  what   we   owe  to   this  great  land 
(  urs  and  are  willing  to  serve  or  die  for 
^  Ithout  whimpering.  We  deem  it  our  duty. 
Nscessarlly.  this  talk,  long  as  It  may  seem, 
only  be  a  sketchy  reminder  of  who  we 
where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are. 
.  sense.  It  encompasses  my  own  life  and 
vatlon  of  the  American  panorama  and 
part  In  Its  development. 
.  this  context  I  come  to  you,  members  of 
Columbian  Lawyers  Association,  Inc.,  of 

I  am  a  proud  member. 

know  most  of  you  axid  your  backgrovinds. 

'  that  you  and  yours  were  part  of  that 

...  of  bitter-sweet  we  went  thrcmgh  with 

families  In  order  for  you  to  be  a  lawyer. 

I  firm  In  my  conviction  that  yovur  splen- 

group   of   American   lawyers   will   stack 

most  favorably  In  any  area  of  the  law 

any    other    similar    group.    You    have 

yourselves  proud  In  your  expert  and 

geilerous  services  to  your  clients.  Yoni  arc  a 
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bulwark  of  our  Bar  Association,  of  which  I 
know  no  better  group.  You  have  Immersed 
yourselves  In  the  problems  of  our  day.  You 
are  rendering  honorable  and  distinctive 
services  as  Judges,  legislators,  public  of- 
ficials and  as  leaders  In  your  respective  com- 
munities. You  have  been  In  the  forefront 
In  support  of  those  among  you  that  you  con- 
sider worthy  of  public  service.  Htunbly  I 
acknowledge  your  devotion  and  loyalty.  I 
can  truly  say  you  have  achieved  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  "American  Dream",  and  you 
now  share  the  fruits  thereof  with  your 'com- 
munity and  the  harvest  Is  not  exhausted. 

I  am  about  to  retire  after  serving  8  years 
as  Assemblyman,  S'/j  years  aa  City  Magis- 
trate, and  13  years  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims.  I  will  be  71  years  of  age  next 
February,  but  you  have  helped  me  to  remain 
young.  So,  on  December  31,  1970.  I  will  say, 
humbly  but  proudly,  "Thank  you,  my  Amer- 
ica, and  to  your  ideals.  May  God  protect  you 
forever,  for  you  alone  are  the  hope  of  the 
generations  of  the  future  as  you  have  been 
In  the  past." 

My  message  to  you: 

We  have  accomplished  much,  but  much 
more  Is  due  to  us.  Many  places  you  could 
flai  In  our  public  life  are  still  to  be  attained 
to  really  give  meaning  to  that  distant  dream 
of  your  forebears.  It  Is  In  yo\iz  young  hands. 
Go  after  them  and  they  will  be  yours.  If  you 
only  win  not  flinch  on  the  way.  God  be  good 
to  you  I 

JOINT  SPACE  EFFORTS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  29.  1970,  NASA  reported 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  procedures  and  a  schedule  for  joint 
efforts  to  design  compatible  space  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  arrangements. 

This  agreement  results  from  the  long 
and  continuing  NASA  effort  to  expand 
the  present  limited  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  space  activities.  It  specifies  that  each 
side  will  provide  the  other  with  supple- 
mentary technical  information  and  a 
draft  of  technical  requirements  for  those 
systems  which  it  is  judged  should  be 
made  compatible.  Joint  working  groups 
will  then  meet  to  refine  these  require- 
ments and  attempt  to  develop  a  single 
set  of  requirements  for  compatibility. 
The  two  sides  will  then  independently 
work  out  preliminary  systems  designs. 
When  this  has  been  done,  NASA  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  are  to  consider  together 
what  implementing  action  to  take. 

I  am  now  informed  that  the  agreement 
has  been  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  Dr.  Low  and  President 
Keldysh  of  the  Soviet  Academy.  Since 
compatible  docking  arrangements  could 
open  the  way  to  a  wide  variety  of  future 
activities  in  space.  I  consider  this  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  and  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  agreement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Sum  MART  OF  Rism.T3 

Preliminary  Technical  Talks  Between  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  US  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  the  Question  of 
Providing  for  Compatibility  of  Rendezvous 
and  Docking  Systems  of  Manned  Spacecraft 
and  Space  Stations. 

I.  In  accordance  with  an  earlier  under- 
standing between  the  leadership  of  the  USSR 


Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  US  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  pre- 
liminary technical  talks  were  held  In  Mos- 
cow, October  26-28,  1970,  In  which  prob- 
lems of  providing  for  compatibility  of  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  systems  of  manned 
spacecraft  and  space  stations  were  discussed. 

As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  and 
Information  on  existing  rendezvous  and 
docking  systems,  the  parties  outlined  a  pos- 
sible approach  to  providing  for  compatible 
systems. 

n.  It  was  recognized  that  the  following 
questions  merit  further  study: 

1.  Passive  reflectors  of  the  radio  guidance 
systems,  their  location  and  characteristics. 

2.  Passive  reflectors  of  the  optical  guld- 
etnce  system,  their  location  and  character- 
istics. 

3.  The  radio-technicai  guidance  equip- 
ment, utilizing  active  radio  signal  transmis- 
sion and  return.  Including  Its  elements,  lo- 
cation and  characteristics. 

4.  Lighting  equipment  for  rendezvous  and 
docking,  its  elements,  relative  location  and 
characteristics. 

5.  Benchmarks  and  reference  marks  for 
orientation  during  rendezvous  and  docking, 
their  location  and  characteristics. 

6.  Coordinate  systems  for  reference  In  de- 
veloping rendezvous  and  docking  techniques 
for  spacecraft  and  space  stations. 

7.  The  docking  assembly,  inner  tunnel  and 
electrical,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  cou- 
plings. 

8.  Pneumatic,  hydraulic  and  electrical  cou- 
plings and  connectors  between  space  suits 
and  on-board  equipment  of  the  spacecraft 
or  stations  and  their  characteristics,  the  di- 
mensions of  hatches  and  the  means  of  open- 
ing them  from  the  outside  ( in  the  event  that 
assistance  needs  to  be  rendered  from  the 
outside ) . 

9.  Composition  and  characteristics  of  the 
cabin  atmosphere. 

10.  Voice  and  code  communications  be- 
tween spacecraft. 

11.  Dynamics  of  docking  and  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  system  after  docking. 

12.  Constraints  on  the  location  of  thrust- 
ers.  solar  batteries  and  other  design  elements 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  to  assure  the 
possibility  of  docking. 

ni.  The  parties  have  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing procedure  for  further  work: 

1.  To  conduct,  by  correspondence,  during 
the  month  of  November  1970,  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  technical  materials  on  radio  g\ild- 
ance  and  rendezvous  systems,  on  the  com- 
position and  characteristics  of  spacecraft 
atmospheres,  and  on  systems  of  voice  com- 
munications. 

2.  Each  side  will  prepare  Its  own  draft  of 
technical  requirements  for  systems  for  which 
it  considers  It  advisable  to  assure  com- 
patibility and,  in  January-February,  1971, 
win  send  these  documents  to  the  other  side 
for  preliminary  familiarization. 

3.  In  March-April.  1971.  a  meeting  of  work- 
ing groups  wlU  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
which  It  Is  desirable  to  provide  compatabll- 
Ity.  and  to  discuss  these  technical  require- 
ments with  the  goal  of  recommending  com- 
mon requirements.  However.  If  the  parties 
consider  It  necessary,  they  may  choose  to 
hold  a  prior  meeting  between  the  responsible 
representatives  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  U.S.  NASA  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  draft  technical  require- 
ments In  a  preliminary  manner. 

4.  After  agreement  on  the  technical  re- 
quirements each  side  wlU  independently  work 
out  preliminary  systems  designs. 

6.  After  development  of  the  designs,  the 
representatives  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  VS.  NASA  wUl  consider 
them  and  determine  what  further  work  is 
necessary  to  assure  oompatiblUty. 

rv.  For  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  in 
March-April,  1971.  the  parties  consider  It 
advisable  to  form  three  working  groups: 
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WG  1 — Working  Group  to  assure  the  com- 
patibility of  overall  methods  and  means  for 
rendezvous  and  docking.  (Charged  with  the 
task  of  specifying  systems  for  which  com- 
patibility should  be  assured,  the  selection 
of  rendezvous  methods,  the  consideration  of 
Items  6,  8,  9,  12  and,  in  part.  Items  1.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  of  Section  II  as  they  concern  the  loca- 
tion of  rendezvous  and  docking  systems  ele- 
ments, and  such  other  questions  as  are  not 
Included  In  the  tasks  of  the  other  two  Work- 
ing Groups.) 

WG  2 — Working  Group  to  Insure  com- 
patibility of  radio  guidance  systems,  optical 
and  other  guidance  systems  and  communica- 
tions. (Charged  with  consideration  of  items 
1,  2.  3,  4,  5  and  10  of  Section  n.) 

WG  3 — Working  Group  to  assume  compati- 
bility of  docking  assembly  and  tunnel. 
(Charged  wltli  consideration  of  items  7  and 
11  and,  In  part,  items  5,  8  and  12  of  Section 

n.) 

The  parties  have  agreed  that  the  numerical 
composition,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Working  Groups,  as  well  as  specific  dates  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Working  Groups,  will  be 
agreed  upon  subsequently  by  correspondence. 
The  Working  Group  meetings  will  be  con- 
ducted alternately  In  the  two  countries. 

It  Is  understood  that  rendezvous  and  dock- 
ing are  considered  here  only  for  occasions  on 
which  there  Is  mutual  agreement  for  buch 
activities. 

V.  This  Summary  of  Rpsults  shall  enter 
Into  force  after  Its  affirmation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
parties  shall  inform  each  other  of  such 
affirmation  by  mail. 

Done  In  Moscow,  October  28,  1970  In 
duplicate.  In  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages. 

For  the  USSR : 

B.  N.  Petrov;  K.  P.  Peoktlstov;  V.  S.  Sy- 
romyatnlkov;  V.  V.  Suslennlkov;  and  V.  A. 
Lavrov. 

For  the  U.S.A.: 

Robert  R.  Gllruth;  Arnold  W.  Frutkin; 
George  B.  Hardy;  Caldwell  C.  Johnson;  and 
Glynn  S.  Lunney. 


THE  REGIONAL  INTERVENTION 
PROJECT  OF  THE  PEABODY  COL- 
LEGE KENNEDY  CENTER 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  suc- 
cessful programs  designed  to  help  chil- 
dren who  are  seriously  disturbed  is  being 
carried  on  in  my  district. 

It  is  the  regional  intervention  project 
which  offers  training  for  children  under 
36  months  whose  behavior  is  so  disturbed 
that  they  are  a  serious  family  disruption 
or  whose  behavior  makes  them  high  risks 
for  eventual  institutionalization. 

The  program,  known  as  RIP,  Is  being 
carried  out  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers in  Nashville  under  a  grant  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  RIP  is  to  modify  be- 
havior that  is  recognized  as  unmanage- 
able, for  example,  the  child  is  negativis- 
tlc.  or  destructive,  or  for  no  known 
physiological  reason  does  not  speak.  In- 
tervention includes  Involvement  of  par- 


ents, particularly  mothers,  so  that  the 
methods  can  be  implemented  in  the  home 
and  eventually  in  the  community.  RIP 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that  a  parent-im- 
plemented regional  system  for  such  early 
intervention  is  economically  feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  work  of  RIP  was  recently  written  by 
Mr.  Max  York  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  and  printed  in  that  newspaper's 
magazine  section  on  November  15,  1970. 
I  include  Mr.  York's  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues: 

"This  Has  Saved  Mt  Child  From 

Being  A  Nothing" 

(By  Max  York) 

"My  son  Is  In  every  way  a  lovable,  normal 
kid,  and  I  like  him." 

This  is  hardly  a  startling  statement  from 
a  proud  and  pretty  red-haired  Nashville 
mother.  But  then  this  Isn't  the  beginning  of 
the  story.  The  son  was  not  always  lovable, 
and  the  mother  did  not  always  like  him. 

"He  was  an  tmhappy,  crying  child  from  the 
moment  we  brought  him  home  from  the 
hospital,"  the  mother  says.  "As  he  grew,  he 
became  active,  so  active  I  couldnt  keep  up 
with  him.  He  cried  day  and  night. 

"If  we  asked  him  to  sit  In  a  chair  or  wash 
his  hands,  it  meant  a  confrontation.  He 
would  bolt  In  front  of  cars,  if  we  didn't 
watch  him  constantly.  He  was  always  hit- 
ting and  abusing  his  parents  or  anybody  else 
who  got  In  his  way.  When  his  baby  sister 
came  along,  he  hated  her. 

"The  baby  stayed  bruised  from  his  hitting 
her.  The  doctors  put  him  on  drugs.  That 
helped  for  a  while.  Then  the  bottom  fell  out. 
His  behavior  got  so  bad  we  were  afraid  we 
were  going  to  lose  him.  He  showed  no  signs 
of  fitting  Into  society. 

"We  were  really  Tearful  about  the  kind  of 
child  we  had  brought  into  the  world.  I  really 
thought  we  had  produced  the  next  Richard 
Speck  (the  convicted  killer  of  the  Chicago 
nurses) . 

"Our  home  life  deteriorated.  My  husband 
said  he  Just  didn't  know  how  long  he  would 
be  able  to  do  his  work. 

"It  all  came  to  a  head  when  my  son  took 
his  little  sister's  hand  and  held  it  over  the 
stove,  causing  a  second-degree  burn. 

"My  pediatrician  told  me  something  I  al- 
ready knew:  'You  need  help.'  He  told  me  to 
call  Dr.  John  Ora  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
He  told  me  to  call  him  right  that  minute.  I 
didn't.  I  waited  until  I  got  home. 

"I  said  to  myself.  "That  guy  won't  see  me.' 
But  I  called  him  and  later  he  returned  the 
call.  He  began  to  talk.  He  mentioned  that 
he  didn't  do  things  in  the  traditional  way, 
and  I  could  just  picture  him  In  my  mind — 
beard,  sandals  and  fiaky  Ideas.  But  I  was 
desperate.  I  had  to  give  him  a  try,  beard, 
sandals  and  all.  He  told  me  to  come  in  the 
next  day. 

"I  was  surprised.  He  didn't  have  a  beard, 
and  his  hair  was  In  a  crew  cut." 

That's  how  the  red-haired  mother  came  to 
know  the  Regional  Intervention  Project  for 
Pre-Schoolers  and  Parents  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  George  Peabody  CoUege  for  Teach- 
ers. In  simplest  terms,  the  Regional  Inter- 
vention Project  has  as  one  of  Its  alms  txirn- 
Ing  unmanageable  brats  Into  nice  little  boys 
and  girls. 

This  almost  miraculous  change  Is  accom- 
plished by  training  parents  In  some  relatively 
new  Ewid  simple  concepts.  Once  trained.  It  la 
mothers  who  run  the  project  and  make  It 
work.  This  is  causing  national  attention  to 
focus  on  the  project. 

Here's  how  It  works.  A  mother  arrives  with 
a  child  who  has  a  severe  behavior  disorder. 
The  other  mothers  assure  her  she  Is  not 
alone  and  that  something  can  be  done.  They 
know  from  experience.  The  staff  and  the 
mothers  train  the  new  mother. 


The  basic  Idea  behind  the  project  suggests 
that  if  you  praise  a  child  when  It  Is  good  and 
Immediately  Ignore  it  when  It  Is  bad.  the 
pattern  of  behavior  can  be  corrected.  Once 
this  Idea  is  placed  In  the  mind  of  the  mother, 
she  and  the  child  go  into  a  play  room  to  put 
the  theory  into  practice. 

On  a  blackboard  In  the  room,  there  Is  a  list 
of  10  toys.  The  mother  offers  the  child  the  toy 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  If  the  child  plays  with 
the  toy,  It  Is  praised.  Should  the  child  show 
some  unfavorable  behavior,  the  mother  Im- 
mediately turns  from  the  child. 

E^very  two  minutes,  observers  watching 
through  a  glass-covered  window  signal  for  a 
change  of  toys.  The  observers,  usually  a 
mother  and  a  Peabody  student,  make  notes 
on  how  the  mother  handles  these  situations. 

"During  the  past  five  years,  there  has  been 
a  breakthrough  in  knowledge  on  how  to  con- 
trol behavior,"  says  Dr.  Ora,  the  project  di- 
rector. "We  take  no  credit  for  that.  What  we 
have  done  Is  come  up  with  a  service  delivery 
system  that  features  low  cost  and  high  bene- 
fits. In  the  past,  there  just  hasn't  been  any- 
where these  parents  could  go.  About  all  they 
could  do  was  pay  to  put  them  In  an  Insti- 
tution, and  that  cost  an  average  of  96.000  a 
year  and  sometimes  as  high  as  (18,000. 

"This  program  Is  much  more  effective  than 
It  would  be  if  it  were  run  by  pros.  We  felt 
that  the  program  wovUd  work,  but  we  have 
been  surprised  at  just  how  well.  The  fact  that 
mothers  are  doing  what  child  psychiatrists 
have  been  doing  doesn't  bother  us.  and  the 
fact  that  mothers  are  training  college  stu- 
dents Is  a  real  mind  blower  to  educators." 

Once  their  own  child's  behavior  is  under 
control,  the  mothers  are  expected  to  donate 
a  few  hours  a  week  to  the  project.  She  might 
take  data,  guide  tours  or  play  with  children. 
There  are  only  three  paid  staff  members  who 
provide  service  to  the  parents  and  children. 
Most  of  the  work  Is  done  by  the  mothers. 

"The  problem  Is  we  don't  notice  a  child 
when  he  is  doing  good."  a  mother  tells  some 
visitors.  "When  he  bangs  a  door,  we  do.  A 
chUd  quickly  learns  to  get  attention  that 
way.  We  have  to  condition  ourselves  to  do 
Just  the  opposite.  We  have  to  do  It  until  it 
becomes  natural.  After  a  while.  I  noticed  my 
child  was  talking  more.  Maybe  that  was  be- 
cause we  were  talking  to  him  a  lot  more." 

"I  took  my  child  to  a  pyedlatrlclan,"  sajrs 
a  blonde  mother.  "He  wanted  to  know  if  my 
husband  was  an  alcoholic.  I  didn't  go  back 
to  him.  I  took  the  child  to  a  psychiatrist. 
He  dldnt  even  look  at  the  child.  He  put  him 
on  drugs. 

"The  child  had  made  a  shambles  of  our 
home  life.  It  vras  so  bad  my  older  daughter 
stayed  away  from  home  as  much  as  she  could. 
My  husband  tried  to  play  golf  all  the  time. 
My  older  daughter  was  perfectly  normal.  I 
kept  telling  myself  It  couldn't  be  all  me. 

"We  couldn't  take  the  child  anywhere. 
When  he  was  two.  he  turned  over  a  chair  at 
Shoney's.  He  threw  food.  He  wouldn't  do 
anything  you  told  him.  He  Jumped  out  of 
his  bed  and  broke  his  collarbone.  He  cried  all 
the  time. 

"I  heard  about  RIP.  Without  an  appoint- 
ment. I  came  over  and  almost  demanded 
help.  It  had  gotten  to  the  point  I  kept  ask- 
ing myself,  'Am  I  going  to  make  it  through 
the  day?'  I  went  into  the  parents  class  and 
began  working  with  the  child. 

"Now  I  have  a  bright  little  boy.  I'm  proud 
I  have  a  son  I  can  enjoy.  We  read  together. 
We  do  things  together.  After  a  year,  I'm  still 
excited  about  the  project." 

"My  son  Is  almost  three."  says  a  pretty 
dark-haired  woman.  "He  could  say  only  a  very 
few  words.  He  would  say  a  word  when  he 
wanted  something.  He  didn't  play.  He  would 
spread  chocolate  syrup  all  over  the  kitchen. 
He  kept  turning  on  the  stove.  He  would  grab 
the  Iron.  He  wouldn't  go  to  bed.  He  wandered 
off.  I  had  to  keep  the  doors  bolted.  Once  he 
climbed  the  fence  to  the  Interstate  highway. 
He  wouldn't  cooperate. 
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*ow  he  Is  In  a  regular  play  school.  He 
all  the  time.  He  knows  his  ABCs.  He 
count  to  35.  He  knows  nursery  rhymes. 
vasn't  happy  before.  Now  he  Is.  This  has 

him  from  being  a  nothing." 
Jone  of  this  comes  easy,"  says   another 
"We  never  tell  a  mother  It  Is  going 
easy.  It's  one  of  the  hardest  things  a 
has  to  do.  but  I  can't  express  what  It 
done  for  our  home  life." 
very  morning  was  a  confrontation  at  our 
•   another  mother  says.   "It  was  ex- 
ing  and  demoralizing.  We  couldn't  have 
together.  After  two  weeks  here,  every- 
g  was  under  control.  Once  he  understood 
rules,  that  was  It." 

parents  pay  no  fee  for  participation 

-.e  project.  F  -leral  funds  meet  the  cost. 

Ora  and  Dr.  Ronald  Wlegerlnk,  chairman 

■  he  Department  of  Special  Education  at 

,  wrote  the  grant,  which  comes  un- 

the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 

Asslstance  Act  which  Is  administered  by 

USOE's   Bureau   of   Education   for   the 
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qenerally.  there  are  three  types  of  children 
are  accepted  by  the  project.  All  must 
■  mder  36  months  of  age.  First,  there  Is  the 
child — such  as  those  described 
by  the  mothers.  Because  these  Chil- 
ean be  taken  only  on  small  numbers 
researcli  purposes,  they  must  be  referred 
pediatrician. 
Hext,  there  is  the  hard-to-manage  develop- 
tally    slow    child.    These    behavior    dls- 
retardates  are  referred  by  pedlatrl- 
general   practitioners,   public   health 
1  ses,  psychiatrists  or  other  professionals, 
hese  cases,  sometimes  only  simple  advice 
nieeded. 

third  group  is  the  project's  main  tar- 

— those    children    with    suspected    early 

dhood  autism.  Parents  of  these  children 

contact  Mrs.  Joann  Ray,  the  project 

at  327-8084  immediately.  What 

autistic  child?  There  are  a  number  of 

ms.  If  a  child  has  some  of  them,  he 

be  autistic. 

autistic  child  is  sometimes  too  excited 

fed.  Learning  to  suck  may  be  a  problem. 

with  milk  and  wheat  digestion  are 

uncommf  a.  Some  will  not  chew.  They 

eat  only  strained  food.  A  child  may  be 

on  certain  foods  or  will  eat  only  from 

n  utensils. 

night    sleeping    may    be    reversed    In 

cases.  Crib  rocking  and  head  banging — 

Imes  very  severe — are  common.  He  may 

hooked  on  certain  objects — such  as  a  toy 

I  string — or  some  activity  for  hours.  He 

be  In  a  shell  or  a  dread  world  with  no 

with  others.  He  may  seem  deaf,  but 

still  detect  unusual  sounds.  He  may  In- 

on  no  change  In  his  surroundings. 

will    not   reach   or  adjust  to  being 
up.   He  may  have  clear  speech,  but 
to  repeat  what  has  been  heard.  He  may 
asclnated  by  music.  He  may  reverse  pro- 
\  ns,  such  as  "you"  for  "I."  He  may  show 
imitation — such  as  pat-a-cake.  He  may 
recognize  his  parents  or  he  may  be  ter- 
of  all  strangers. 
presence  of  all  these  behaviors  in  one 
would  be  rare,  but  failure  to  Imitate 
and  withdrawal  from  others  Is  seen 
most  every  case, 
rhere  are  about  five  of  these  children  bom 
year   in   Nsishvllle,"    Ora   says.    "This 
there  are  five  families  that  can  be 
royed.  We  know  they  are  there,  but  we 
not  finding  them.  These  families  need 
support  so  they   will  not  be  torn 
We  can  help  stabilize  the  family  and 
control  the  behavior  problem. 
'  We  can't  take  them  over  36  months  old. 
means  there  are  about   15   out  there. 
I  ise  children  are  heading  for  severe  trouble, 
irtll  mean  a  severe  strain  on  the  other 
It's  Important  that  we  get  them." 
'^&t  is  it  like  to  have  an  autistic  chUd? 
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"We  kept  moving  looking  for  help,"  says 
the  mother  of  such  a  child.  "We  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  When  he  was  very  young,  I  knew 
something  was  wrong,  but  pediatricians  kept 
telling  me  I  was  over  anxious.  He  Jumped 
up  and  down  all  day  and  made  weird  noLses. 
At  three,  we  started  looking  for  help.  At  3V2. 
he  couldn't  talk  but  one  day  he  said  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  He  began 
to  withdraw.  He  was  confused  when  h©  got 
out  of  the  home.  One  day.  he  walked  through 
a  kid's  ballgame.  There  were  25  or  30  of  them 
playing.  He  walked  through  them,  missing 
each  one  by  a  quarter  of  an  Inch.  He  saw 
them,  but  he  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

F'rom  Kansas,  the  woman  and  her  family 
moved  to  Nashville  and  got  the  help  they 
needed.  The  child  Is  eight  years  old  now  and 
is  In  a  Metro  special  education  class. 

Meantime,  in  the  Kennedy  Center  hallway 
a  mother  is  pulling  a  child's  wagon  loaded 
with  a  group  of  formerly  oppositional  chil- 
dren. 

"Look  at  them,"  says  Ora.  "A  few  months 
ago,  they  were  not  even  manageable  by  them- 
selves. Now  they  are  i>erfectly  happy  playing 
together.  A  year  ago,  their  only  alternative 
was  emergency  psychiatric  help. 

"We  are  going  to  get  out  a  film  for  national 
educational  television  showing  this  method. 
We  want  to  get  this  Into  the  schools.  It  will 
mean  changing  cultural  attitudes,  but  If  we 
could  get  every  mother  to  put  these  ideas  Into 
practices,  there  would  be  no  more  brats,  no 
more  Dennis  the  Menace." 

That  may  be  only  a  dream,  but  you  couldn't 
convince  the  red-haired  mother, 

"In  a  month,  his  hitting  was  under  con- 
trol," she  says.  "A  month  later,  he  liked  us. 
Then  slowly  he  began  to  change.  He's  five 
now,  and  he's  in  a  regular  preschool.  I  now 
expect  him  to  grow  up  and  do  something 
good." 


DISTORTIONS  BY  EDITORIAL 
WRITERS 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend tiis  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  to  the  unbelievably  careless 
and  lackadaisical  fashion  in  which  some 
Washington  area  editorial  writers  are 
gathering  material  for  their  editorials 
these  days.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
guilty  of  malicious  distortion,  although 
this  is  possible.  I  believe  their  problem 
is  ignorance,  which  is  equally  unfor- 
givable. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples. 

Last  week  I  found  it  necessary  to  cor- 
rect a  WTOP-TV  editorial  which  accused 
me  of  attempting  to  satisfy  my  ego  by 
engineering  a  grudge  amendment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill,  an 
amendment  which  I  did  not  author  and 
did  not  speak  for  or  against,  nor  did 
any  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  considered  the  measure,  including 
those  liberals  who  are  first  string  team- 
mates of  WTOP's  editorialists. 

Then  this  past  Sunday  the  Washington 
Star,  a  newspaper  which  used  to  enjoy 
a  reputation  as  being  fairly  responsible, 
carried  an  editorial  on  the  same  revenue 
bill,  and  included  therein  a  totally  un- 
true statement. 

In  their  venomous  determination  to 
attack  the  sections  of  the  bill  which  in- 
clude the  transfer  of  Lorton  to  the  Bu- 


reau of  Prisons  and  withhold  revenue 
funds  until  the  District  complies  with 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Act,  the  Star 
said,  and  I  quote : 

Both  these  absurdities  previously  have 
been  thrust  aside  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  that  faulty 
memory  and  inadequate  research  could 
have  caused  the  Star  to  forget  that  this 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  some  months 
ago  with  the  transfer  of  Lorton  included 
therein.  It  is  even  possible  that  some 
stretching  of  the  truth  might  justify 
their  interpretation  that  the  deletion  of 
the  Lorton  provision  agreed  to  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  represented 
"thrusting  aside  by  Congress."  But  every 
Member  of  this  House  who  was  on  the 
floor  the  day  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill  of  1969  passed  the  House 
knows  that  it  included  a  provision,  spon- 
sored by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams),  and  my- 
self, that  withheld  funds  from  the  Dis- 
trict government  untU  it  complied  with 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Act.  I  am  sure 
most  of  them  also  know  that  this  pro- 
vision remained  intact  and  was  signed 
into  law,  and  that  the  result  was  compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, however  reluctant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  attacked 
many  times  by  editorial  writers  for  ac- 
tions I  have  taken.  I  have  never  objected 
to  the  right  of  editorialists  to  espouse  a 
radical-liberal  philosophy  with  which  I 
do  not  agree.  But  I  think  their  right  to 
criticize  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to 
know  all  the  facts.  I  suggest  therefore 
that  in  the  future  those  charged  with 
formulating  the  editorial  policy  for  major 
segments  of  the  news  media  might 
shorten  their  lunch  or  coffee  break  a  lit- 
tle so  they  can  delve  more  deeply  into 
the  subjects  on  which  they  hope  to  sway 
public  opinion  and  congressional  action. 


RAILROAD  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  you 
have  received,  as  I  have,  this  commu- 
nication from  the  Postmaster  General : 

Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount  an- 
nounced today  that  In  view  of  the  apparent 
Imminence  of  a  rail  strike  an  embargo  is 
being  placed  today  on  movement  of  all  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  class  mall  beyond  300 
miles  of  origin.  Regional  postal  officials  were 
notified  the  embargo  would  go  into  effect  at 
4:00  P.M.  local  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  highly 
precipitous  action  here  at  the  holiday 
season,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  rail 
strike  is  as  yet  in  progress  and  this  body 
has  been  engaged  this  afternoon  in  ef- 
forts to  prevent  any  such  strike.  I  am 
sure  such  an  embargo  has  already  proved 
a  tremendous  inconvenience  to  millions 
of  people  throughout  this  country  busy 
with  Christmas  mailing  and  I  hope  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  rescind  the 
order  in  view  of  the  actions  being  taken 
by  this  House  this  afternoon. 
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HUNTING  WILDLIFE  FROM  AIR- 
PLANES: A  PRACTICE  THAT  MUST 
CEASE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
calling  our  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
important  article  on  the  subject  of  wild- 
life himting,  I  want  to  personally  com- 
mend each  Member  of  the  House  for  his 
approving  vote  on  H.R.  15188  on  De- 
cember 7.  With  House  passage  of  the 
bill,  half  of  the  long,  hard  battle  has 
been  won  to  protect  all  endangered 
species  of  wildlife  from  the  ravages  of 
a  few  mindless,  heartless,  human  preda- 
tors. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  soon  approve 
the  bill.  An  article  In  the  December  issue 
of  Outdoor  Life  should  help  to  persuade 
Members  of  the  other  body  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure.  The  article,  ''The 
Angry  Men,"  by  Ben  East,  follows: 

[FYom  Outdoor  Life,  December  1970] 

Alaska's  Dark  Horra:   The  Angey  Men 

(By  Ben  East) 

Listen  to  the  story  of  an  angry  man. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  John  Butler  went  back 
to  the  Talkeetna  Mountains  of  Alaska  for  his 
fifth  Dallsheep  hunt. 

Butler — a  retired  U.S.  Navy  commander,  52 
years  old  and  a  biology  teacher  at  a  boys' 
school  at  Pottsrtown,  Pennsylvania — Is  a  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  sportsman.  He  had 
served  in  Alaska  from  1952  to  1956  and  had 
hunted  extensively  in  the  Chugach-Talkeetna 
Mountains,  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula,  and  In 
the  Susitna  area.  His  four  earlier  ram  hunts, 
all  made  with  pack  outfits,  had  been  among 
the  most  thrilling  experiences  of  his  life. 

"The  taking  of  a  hard-won  trophy  is  mean- 
ingful and  rewarding  largely  because  of  the 
time  and  effort  spent,"  he  told  me. 

Now  Butler  had  a  special  reason  for  going 
back.  After  an  absence  of  seven  years  (he 
had  made  his  last  hunt  In  1962)  he  was  re- 
turning to  Alaska  to  Introduce  his  15-year- 
old  son  Jlmmie  to  the  thrills  and  challenges 
of  sheep  hunting. 

A  few  days  before  the  1969  season  ojiened, 
he  and  Jlmmie  rode  Into  the  Talkeetnas  with 
a  packstring.  Red  Lyons,  a  registered  guide 
from  Anchorage  and  an  old  hunting  compan- 
ion of  Butler's,  and  Red's  son  Lake,  about 
Jimmie's  age,  completed  the  party. 

On  the  way  to  the  high  meadows  at  the 
headwaters  of  Carabou  Creek,  where  on  two 
of  his  previous  hunts  Butler  bad  seen  as 
many  as  75  sheep  and  had  taken  two  good 
rams,  Lyons  pointed  out  a  number  of  bush- 
plane  landing  strips  along  the  creek.  Each 
strip  was  Uttered  with  oU  cans  and  rubbish. 

"The  sheep  hunting  here  isn't  what  it 
was."  he  warned. 

That  remark  was  to  prove  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year,  Butler  says  now. 

In  one  day  of  preseason  scouting  and  three 
days  of  hard  hunting,  he  and  his  son  did  not 
see  one  Dall.  Discouraged,  they  broke  camp 
and  moved  to  Mazuma  Creek,  where  they 
soon  located  a  band  of  23  sheep  but  no  good 
rams.  Late  that  day  a  light  plane  showed  up 
and  hazed  the  entire  band  into  another 
basin. 

Before  the  Butler  party  left  camp  the 
next  morning,  they  saw  two  hunters  on  foot 
take  stations  on  a  ridge  above  them.  Then 
they  heard  the  drone  of  an  approaching  air- 
craft and  watched  In  helpless  anger  as  the 
same  plane  they  had  seen  the  day  before 
hazed  the  23  sheep  back  across  the  ridge  and 
deliberately  drove  them  In  front  of  the  two 
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hunters.  There  were  no  shootable  rams  In 
the  band,  however,  and  neither  hunter  fired. 

The  next  morning,  Butler  and  Lyons 
spotted  a  small  band  of  ewes,  lambs,  and 
young  rams  at  the  top  of  a  nearby  moun- 
tain. A  little  more  glassing  turned  up  a 
solitary  ram  with  a  three-quarter  curl  bed- 
ded nearby.  Commander  Butler  decided  that 
this  ram  was  good  enough  for  Jlmmie  to 
go  after,  and  they  rode  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  and  started  the  stalk  up  a  steep 
slope. 

A  hard  climb  brought  tbem  to  a  ledge  160 
yards  from  the  sheep.  Then  they  heard 
a  plane  coming  again:  the  same  light  air- 
craft they  had  seen  before.  It  dipped  low, 
buzzed  the  band  of  Dalls,  and  drove  them 
out  of  sight.  Then  it  circled  back  and  zoomed 
down  at  the  lone  ram.  He  fled  over  the  ridge 
and  disappeared. 

"I  have  never  come  so  near  to  committing 
murder  as  I  did  at  that  moment,"  John 
Butler  admits.  He  was  not  even  able  to  read 
the  numbers  of  the  aircraft.  Their  color  was 
so  close  to  that  of  the  plane  that  they  could 
not  be  made  out. 

Young  Jimmle  Butler's  first  sheep  hunt 
was  finished.  Defeated  and  outraged,  the 
Darty  pulled  out  the  next  day. 

"Those  alpine  meadows  must  be  returned 
to  the  rams,  free  from  airplane  interference," 
Butler  says  today.  "The  present  rule  that 
hunters  can't  hunt  on  a  day  they  are  air- 
borne is  not  realistic  and  isn't  working.  Get 
the  damned  aircraft  out  of  the  sheep  mead- 
ows! Unless  Alaska  wakes  up,  its  ram  hunt- 
ing Is  doomed.  Trophy  Dalls  are  getting  very 
hard  to  find.  And  hunting  for  brown  and 
grizzly  bears  Is  being  ruined  in  the  same 
way." 

John  Butler  is  only  one  of  the  many  angry 
men  who  have  come  to  OtrrDOOR  Life  In  re- 
cent months  to  protest  the  outrages  that  are 
being  inflicted  on  the  wildlife  resources  of 
Alaska,  to  plead  that  tills  magazine  look  Into 
the  reasons,  and  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to 
avert  disaster. 

Some  of  these  men  are  Alaskans.  A  surpris- 
ing number  of  them  work  for  the  state's 
own  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Some  are 
nationally  3cnown  conservationists  from  out- 
side the  state.  Others  are  nonresident  sports- 
men who  have  hunted  there  In  recent  years. 

Wherever  they  live  and  however  they  earn 
their  living,  these  men  have  two  things  in 
common  with  one  another : 

Disgust  with  the  way  things  are  going. 

Deep  concern  for  the  future  of  Alaska's 
game. 

One  of  the  angriest  men  we  have  heard 
from  is  Gene  Kvalvick,  a  registered  guide  liv- 
ing at  Anchorage.  For  more  than  a  year  he 
has  bombarded  us  with  letters,  newspaper 
clippings,  goverimient  reports,  and  other  evi- 
dence to  prove  his  claims  that  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  of  his  home  state  are  going 
down  the  drain  and  that  far  too  little  is  be- 
ing done  about  it. 

"The  game  populations  remaining  in 
Alaska  are  in  grave  danger,  and  the  danger 
comes  not  from  wolves,"  Kvalvick  wrote  us 
last  winter  after  bitter  controversy  erupted 
over  the  showing  on  a  national  television 
network  of  a  film  of  an  Alaskan  aerial  wolf 
hunt  for  bounty. 

"It  comes  from  people,"  he  went  on,  "from 
the  grocery  clerk,  the  builders  of  the  Hickel 
Highway,  the  developers,  the  oil  companies, 
the  plpeliners.  Most  of  all.  It  comes  from  air- 
borne guides  and  snow-machine-rtdlng 
'sportsmen'  who  harass  the  game  herds  end- 
lessly. 

"Our  game  department's  protection  officers 
are  too  few,  underequlpped,  overworked.  The 
game  laws  are  hard  to  enforce  up  here,  and 
the  penalties  are  not  severe  enough.  A  $500 
fine  for  killing  a  McKinley  Park  bear  doesn't 
hurt  a  gtUde  who  has  thousands  of  dollars 
tucked  away  In   the  bank — money  paid  by 


other  clients  who  were  Interested  only  in 
getting  a  bear  rug  the  easy  way. 

"There  Is  widespread  violation  of  the  game 
laws  by  hunters  using  snowmobiles.  Caribou, 
because  they  travel  together  in  large  num- 
bers, are  particularly  vulnerable  to  unscrupu- 
lous and  unsportsmanlike  use  of  these  ma- 
chines. When  a  snow  machine  takes  off  in 
pursuit  of  a  herd  that  Is  moving  across  snow- 
covered  lakes  and  ridges  on  migration,  the 
outcome  of  the  chase  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

"Moose,  among  the  most  magnificent  of 
Alaska's  trophy  animals,  also  are  pursued 
and  run  down  by  snow  machines  and  are 
spotted  from  the  air. 

"I  hold  no  hard  feelings  toward  a  native 
who  may  use  his  snow  machine  to  take  a 
moose  or  caribou  to  feed  a  hungry  family. 
But  the  so-called  sportsman — who  lives  in  a 
costly  home  and  owns  a  car.  a  truck,  and 
maybe  a  couple  of  snowmobiles — should  go 
about  his  hunting  differently. 

"Aircraft  and  cross-country  vehicles  are 
necessary  to  travel  in  this  state,  but  their 
use  as  an  aid  to  hunting  must  be  stopped. 
The  law  provides  that  'No  hunter  or  guide 
shall  take  or  assist  In  taking  brown  or  grizzly 
bear  or  sheep  on  any  day  he  is  airborne.'  That 
law  needs  to  be  amended  to  apply  to  any 
cross-country  vehicle  as  well,  and  to  Include 
every  game  animal  In  Alaska.  Almost  6.000 
snow  machines  are  registered  in  the  state 
now,  4.000  of  them  in  Anchorage  alone,  and 
far  too  many  of  them  are  used  in  hunting." 

Among  those  who  agree  with  Kvalvick  Is 
U.S.  Representative  John  P.  Saylor,  conserva- 
tion-minded congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  aircraft,  motorboats, 
snow  machines,  and  all  other  powered 
vehicles  in  hunting  on  all  federal  lands.  The 
area  covered  would  Include  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  Alaska. 

"Saylor's  proposal  will  get  the  support  of 
every  real  sportsman  In  the  nation,"  com- 
ments George  Pollard,  an  Alaskan  master 
guide. 

Last  Eunmier  the  game  department  an- 
nounced 1970  himtlng  regulations,  which 
included  an  authorized  kill,  by  permit,  of 
2,725  antlerless  moose  In  14  game-manage- 
ment units.  It  was  then  the  turn  of  some 
sportsmen's  clubs  to  get  angry. 

The  Sportsman's  Game  Preservation  So- 
ciety of  Anchorage  bought  a  full-page  ad  In 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  to  protest  the 
proposal,  basing  its  objections  In  part  on 
a  lack  of  adequate  provision  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

"The  average  Alaskan  hunter  believes  that 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the  eating," 
the  ad  read.  "When  he  goes  out  each  year 
and  finds  game  scarcer  and  harder  to  bag, 
he  Is  inclined  to  have  doubts  about  some  of 
our  game  policies.  Some  even  believe  that  It 
might  be  wiser  to  have  fewer  biologists  and 
more  enforcement  officers.  The  latter  might 
apprehend  the  wanton-waste  violators  who 
take  the  antlers  and  leave  the  meat  to 
waste,  and  tho.se  who  shoot  game  animals 
and  leave  them  for  bear  bait." 

Want  to  hear  from  a  few  more  angry 
men?  Some  of  the  harshest  criticism  comes 
from  longtime  employes  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  whose  names  must  be 
withheld  if  they  are  to  keep  their  Jobs. 

As  a  veteran  protection  officer  put  it,  "It 
would  not  be  wl.se  for  me  to  Jump  out  from 
behind  a  rock  and  start  raising  hell  publicly." 

Indeed  it  wouldn't.  A  regulation  of  the 
department — drafted  by  Augie  Reetz,  a  for- 
mer commissioner,  and  still  In  effect  when 
this  article  was  written — provides:  "In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  fish  and  game  policies 
or  programs  of  the  department  or  the  state 
administration,  the  employe  Is  obligated  to 
defend  those  policies  or,  If  he  Is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  them,  to  refrain  from  any  com- 
ment." 
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It  ■^as  because  of  that  rule  that  Dr.  Robert 
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I'm  not  just  an  outraged  sportsman," 

continued.    "I    have    worked    In    profes- 

wlldllfe  management  for  many  years, 

know  what's   going   on   up   here.   If 

get   much   worse   I'll   resign    my   Job 

really  raise  some  hell." 

of  Alaska's  top  game  biologists  has 

say: 

Y^ur  story  on  the  North  Slope  oil  boom 

e  TAPS  pipeline  (see  "Is  It  TAPS  for 

Maska?"  OtTTDOoR  Lit*,  May  1970)  must 

over  and  over  again  until  the  people 

Alkska  take  notice  of  what  the  politicians 

)11  Interests  are  doing  to  this  state.  I 

lived  In  Alaska  for  20  years  and  have 

it  from  one   end   to   the  other,  and  I 

like  what's  happening.  Worst  of  all, 

foliage  has  official  sanction." 

of  that  same  Oxjtdoor  Lift  story, 

veteran  employee  of  the  department 

me,  "You  drew  a  little  blood.  Great! 

our  Fish  and  Game  Department  peo- 

resul  the  article  agree  that  It  was 

Job.  And  It  was  high  time  too." 

are  gunshy  about  outsiders  In- 

In  their  affairs,"  said  another  staff 

of  the  department.  "But  without  out- 

]  iressiire,  I  fear  greatly  for  the  future  of 

rtldUfe.  and  wilderness  su-eas  up  here." 

Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  these 

charges.  Take  the  bear  situation,  for 

le. 

the   Fairbanks  Dally   News-Miner   last 

In  a  front-page  story  under  an  elght- 

-wlde  headline  that  read  "Polar  Bear 

Out   of  Hand" — Joe  LaRocca,  the 

s  resource  editor  and  one  of  the  top 

writers  In  Alaska,  had  this  to  say: 

the  record,  311  polar  bears  were  taken 

by  468  licensed  hunters  along  Alaska's 

and  northwest  coasts  during  the  1970 

.  which  lasted  from  February  1  through 

30.  The  quota  for  the  season  had  been 

the  Pish   and  Game  Department  at 


ly 


Blit  another  100  polar  bears,  possibly 
more  were  taken  Illegally  by  hunters  led  by 
a  fe^  unscrupulous  Alaskan  guides  who  con- 
slste:  itly  flout  the  state's  hunting  regulations 
with  the  brazen  savvy  of  men  who  know  that 
their  chances  of  being  apprehended  are  al- 
most nil.  And  even  If  these  guides  are  caught 
red-1  anded,  the  odds  are  that  they  won't  be 
pros(  cuted,  because  of  a  loophole  In  the  law 
that'  5  big  enough  to  drive  a  herd  of  caribou 
through.  And  If  prosecuted,  they  won't  b« 
conv  cted. 
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Pish  and  Game  Department's  protec- 

jlvlslon  readily  admits  that  policing  the 

polar-bear  hunt — Its  toughest  asslgn- 

— Is  a  token  and  Ineffectual  effort,  be- 

of  budget  limitations.  One  veteran  of- 

calls  It  a  farce. 

year  the  enforcement  problem  was 
founded  by  a  deficiency  In  the  guiding 
regu  atlons  that  discouraged  the  protection 
dlvls  on  from  even  bothering  to  send  Its  ofB- 
onto  the  Icefields  to  police  the  hunts, 
n  gpuldes  have  discovered  a  fiaw  in  the 
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regulation  limiting  the  polar-bear  kill,  a  flaw 
which  the  state's  own  attorneys  say  renders 
the  regulation  unenforceable. 

"Individual  guides  are  permitted  to  lead 
six  successful  hunts  and  to  assist  another 
guide  in  the  taking  of  six  more  polar  bears. 
But  a  final  21-word  phrase  in  the  limitation 
nullifies  it,  by  applying  it  only  to  guides 
licensed  for  arctic  operations.  Thus  a  guide 
who  has  participated  in  the  taking  of  13 
bears,  six  of  them  with  another  arctic  guide, 
may  take  any  additional  number  as  long  as 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  nonarctlc  guide. 

"A  few  greedy  operators  have  pounced  on 
this  loophole  in  the  last  two  years  and  fla- 
grantly exceeded  the  12-bear  limit.  The  Fish 
and  Gcune  Board,  which  has  authority  to  fix 
regulations,  was  asked  at  its  December  1969 
meeting  to  eliminate  this  final  phrase.  But, 
inexplicably,  no  action  was  taken  and  the 
rule  remains  imchanged." 

LaRocca  quoted  Don  Roberts,  the  pro- 
tection division's  area  supervisor  at  Fair- 
banks (Mb  region,  which  takes  in  the  arctic 
hunting  areas,  covers  430,000  square  miles) , 
as  exonerating  many  guides  from  blame. 

"We've  got  some  fine  upstanding  guides 
up  there,"  Roberts  told  the  News-Miner 
writer.  "They  understand  that  their  liveli- 
hood depends  on  proper  management  of  the 
resource.  But  others  don't.  They  take  all 
they  can  get." 

LaRocca  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
enforcement  staff  in  that  part  of  Alaska 
is  deplorably  shorthanded  and  lacks  proper 
air  support  for  its  operations. 

"Department  policy  forbids  Its  airborne 
personnel  to  stray  from  the  frozen  coast- 
line during  patrol,  except  In  tandem  with 
another  aircraft,"  he  explained.  (Guides  In- 
variably use  two  planes  in  their  hunting 
operations,  for  safety.)  "And  since  the  pro- 
tection division  rarely  has  one,  much  less 
two,  aircraft  at  Its  disposal,  the  only  policing 
weapon  Is  effectively  disarmed. 

"Despite  heavy  hunting  pressure — indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  last  April  some  35 
hunting  planes  were  'on  the  line'  at  Kotze- 
bue  at  one  time,  waiting  for  weather  to 
clear — the  Fish  and  Game  Department  was 
able  to  maintain  only  one  officer  in  the  entire 
arctic  north  and  northwest  on  a  full-time 
basis  last  spring.  He  commuted  from  bis 
base  at  Nome  to  Kotzebue  and  other  points 
where  polar  bear  hunts  originate.  But  no 
officer  was  sent  to  Barrow  or  Barter  Island, 
and  hunts  out  of  those  places  went  wholly 
unpollced." 

A  ranking  Pish  and  Game  Department 
official  told  LaRocca  candidly,  "We  lost  com- 
plete control  of  the  polar  bear  hunt  this 
year." 

In  a  confldential  letter  to  me  last  May, 
a  high-level  official  of  the  department  said: 
"Thinga  have  really  been  hot  on  the  bear- 
hunting  front  this  spring.  The  guides  have 
been  running  wild  during  the  recent  sea- 
sons on  polar  and  brown  bears,  flagrantly 
violating  any  and  all  game  laws  and  brag- 
ging openly  about  it.  They  know  they  won't 
be  successfully  prosecuted.  Some  of  the 
stories  brought  back  by  our  men  who  were 
In  on  these  seasons  would  turn  your  stom- 
ach. It's  a  sad  situation,  and  I'm  etfraid 
It's  going  to  affect  bear  hunting  for  some 
time  to  come." 

Statistics  support  this  gloomy  forecast. 
Alaska's  legally  reported  kill  of  brown  and 
grizzy  bears  plummeted  from  854  in  1966  to 
486  In  1969.  There  Is,  of  course,  no  record  of 
illegal  kills. 

Charles  J.  Keim  is  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Letters  at  University  of  Alaska,  a 
fellow  of  the  Explorers  Club,  and  also,  some- 
what surprisingly,  a  registered  Alaska  guide 
(where  else  could  that  happen?).  He  says, 
"Oil-prospecting  activities  on  the  treeless 
North  Slope  have  so  reduced  the  grizzly 
population  of  that  region  (one  of  the  last 
large  reservoirs  of  the  species)  that  Alaskan 
officials  found  It  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
1970  spring  season  by  an  emergency  order. 


As  a  result  of  Illegal  hunting  in  the  cil 
area,  and  illegal  and  aerial  hunting  on  the 
offshort  Ice,  the  grizzy  and  polar-bear  pop- 
ulations are  In  desperate  straits." 

Gene  Kvalvlck  described  for  me  a  situa- 
tion that  leaves  the  way  wide  open  for 
actual  Illegal  market  hunting  of  polar  bears. 
Alaska  game  regulations  prohibit  the  sale 
of  brown  or  grizzy-bear  pelts  and  the  pelt 
of  any  polar  bear  taken  with  the  aid  of  air- 
craft. However,  the  sale  of  polar-bear  skins 
taken  by  other  methods  is  permitted.  This 
exemption  is  Intended  to  allow  Eskimos  to 
sell  the  skins  of  bears  they  kill  legally,  within 
the  quota  limits  Imposed  by  the  game  de- 
partment. 

In  actual  practice  the  exemption  amounts 
to  a  loophole  in  the  law  as  wide  as  a  barn 
door. 

"If  we  see  a  polar-bear  pelt  offered  for 
sale  In  a  store  In  Kotzebue,  for  example, 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  we  can  determine 
whether  the  bear  was  killed  by  a  native  or 
by  a  hunter  using  a  plane,"  Fred  Walstad, 
assistant  director  of  the  game  department's 
protection  division,  told  me. 

Game  authorities  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  any  widespread  Illegal 
traffic  in  polar-bear  skins,  even  though  a 
small  skin  starts  at  a  price  of  $200  and,  ac- 
cording to  Alaskan  guides,  trophy  pelts  are 
worth  $1,500  to  $2,500. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  for 
brown  and  grizzly  hides.  Kvalvlck  claims 
that  they  are  frequently  advertised  openly 
for  sale  in  the  classified  sections  of  Alaska 
newspapers.  He  adds  that  flsh-and-game 
protection  officers  can  do  little  beyond  warn- 
ing the  would-be  seller  that  the  sale  Is 
Illegal. 

"Recently  a  bear  rug  was  advertised  In  an 
Anchorage  paper,"  he  relates.  "Protection 
people  warned  the  advertiser,  and  I  then 
phoned  him.  I  was  told  the  owner  lived  In 
California.  When  I  said  I  wanted  a  bear  rug 
badly  I  was  given  the  owner's  name  and 
address.  In  reply  to  a  letter  I  wrote  him,  he 
offered  to  hold  the  rug  for  me  to  pick  up  if  I 
would  send  him  a  check.  He  did  not  offer  to 
ship  it  to  me,  probably  because  It  had  been 
taken  out  of  Alaska  illegally  in  the  first 
place." 

The  magnitude  of  this  Illegal  traffic  in  bear- 
skins was  revealed  in  a  second  shocking  story 
by  Joe  LaRocca,  which  appeared  In  the  Dally 
News-Miner  10  days  Eifter  his  polar-bear 
piece. 

Said  LaRocca;  "Deepening  concern  among 
the  state's  game  officials  over  the  destiny  of 
Alaska's  renowned  but  diminishing  grizzly 
bears — pelt  size  Is  shrinking  along  with  pop- 
ulations— has  spawned  a  far-reaching  In- 
vestigation, now  in  Its  eighth  month  of  hide 
smuggling.  The  investigation's  probing  ten- 
tacles so  far  have  crept  Into  27  states  and 
several  foreign  countries. 

"It  involves  help  from  dozens  of  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  officers  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  State  of  Washington 
Game  Department  aides,  and  has  already  led 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  five  Alaska 
residents  for  Illegally  smuggling  grizzly  hides 
out  of  the  state. 

"Charges  also  are  pending  against  two 
Alaskan  guides,  one  of  whom  is  suspected  of 
Illegally  exporting  15  of  the  coveted  bear- 
skins during  one  year's  time,  when  the  yearly 
bag  limit  for  guides  was  four  grizzlies. 

"Additional  charges  are  possible  against 
dozens  of  other  offenders  Involving  more 
than  100  'suitcase  bears'  (surreptitiously 
exported  hides  are  frequently  packed  and 
carried  out  of  the  state  by  nonresidents 
in  personal  luggage) . 

"The  Investigation  began  routinely 
enough.  In  November  of  1969  three  Alaska 
Pish  and  Game  Department  biologists  were 
sent  to  taxidermy  centers  In  Washington  and 
Colorado,  where  a  majority  of  trophies  from 
Alaska  go  for  processing.  All  bears  taken  In 
Alaska  must  be  reported  to  the  game  depart- 
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ment  for  sealing,  both  as  a  control  measure 
and  to  provide  biological  data. 

"It  was  believed  that  a  comparison  of  the 
state's  sealing  records  with  the  records  of 
the  principal  taxidermists  known  to  handle 
Alaskan  trophies  would  provide  a  useful  In- 
dicator of  how  well  hunters  and  guides  were 
complying  with  the  state's  sealing  require- 
ments. There  was  at  that  Ume  no  Intention 
to  pursue  the  Inquiry  beyond  a  gathering  of 
information. 

"But  the  initial  scrutiny  of  taxidermy  in- 
voices revealed  a  staggering  total  of  198 
brown  and  grizzly  hides  received  by  four 
major  taxidermists  In  Seattle,  Spokane,  and 
Denver  In  one  18-month  period — ell  believed 
to  be  of  Alaskan  origin — that  could  not  be 
traced  to  the  state's  own  sealing  records.  In 
that  same  period  the  records  showed  that 
600  to  700  skins  were  sealed.  Indicating  that 
for  every  thre«  bear  hides  that  met  the 
law's  reqtiirements,  one  was  being  exported 
Ulegally. 

Publicity  was  suppressed  while  the  In- 
vestigation went  on,  but  the  essential  details 
of  the  story  leaked  out,  giving  rise  to  sus- 
picion that  the  matter  was  being  hushed  up 
to  protect  certain  influential  guides  (a  prac- 
tice not  entirely  unprecedented  in  the  de- 
partment's recent  annals).  This  writer  was 
among  the  early  skeptics  and  undertook  an 
investigation  of  the  Investigation.  This  led 
to  a  frank  and  candid  working  relationship 
with  the  investigating  officers,  resulting  in  an 
agreement  to  suspend  all  public  revelations 
that  might   Jeopardize   the   probe. 

"Subsequent  Investigation  reduced  to  164 
the  nimiber  of  pelts  that  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for.  Of  the  owners  of  those  pelts, 
32  held  Alaska  addresses,  13  were  outside  the 
U.S..  and  13  had  no  addresses.  The  rest  were 
scattered  through  27  states,  and  in  many 
cases  the  names  of  the  owners  overlapped  or 
were  duplicated,  so  that  a  total  of  166  people 
In  27  states  were  Implicated. 

"Further  winnowing  has  now  reduced  the 
number  of  hides  that  are  undoubtedly  Il- 
legal to  between  100  and  120.  The  Investiga- 
tion has  been  a  monumental  if  not  insuper- 
able task,  given  the  game  department's 
budgetary  limitations.  It  is  continuing  but  is 
not  making  the  headway  the  department 
would  like. 

"Fred  Walstad,  assistant  director  of  the 
department's  protection  division  at  Juneau, 
told  the  News-Miner,  'We've  reached  a  stale- 
mate. We  can't  get  good  Interviews  outside 
the  state,  because  we  don't  have  the  money 
to  travel.  Of  the  13  foreign  hunters  who  have 
been  contacted,  only  six  have  responded. 
One  Canadian  told  i«  that  he  had  referred 
our  Inquiry  to  the  guide  Involved  and  that 
the  guide  would  respond,  but  that  has  not 
happened.  Out-of-state  witnesses  have 
proven  reluctant  to  return  to  Alaska  to  tes- 
tify, and  In  some  cases  the  prlnoli>als  have 
grown  alarmed  over  their  Involvement  and 
declined  to  cooperate.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  Information,  which  leads  us  to  think  there 
Is  more.  Well  continue  to  pursue  the  investi- 
gation'." 

About  the  time  LaRocca's  two  stories  ap- 
peared, another  angry  man  turned  up.  He 
was  Keith  Miller,  Governor  of  Alaska,  who 
hotly  denied  reports  that  oll-lndiostry  work- 
ers are  major  violators  of  bear  regulations 
on  the  North  Slope. 

The  New  York  Times  had  published  a 
story  in  May  saying  that  decimation  of  the 
grizzlies  made  necessary  the  cancellation  of 
the  1970  spring  bear  season.  William  Hop- 
kins, manager  of  the  Alaska  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
sociation, asked  the  governor  to  investigate 
the  charges,  saying,  "The  oil  industry  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  prohibit  any  hunt- 
ing by  its  personnel  or  by  contractor  em- 
ployes." 

Miller  replied,  "The  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle does  not  accurately  report  the  facts.  I 
regret  that  a  misrepresentation  about  the 


bear  population  has  appeared  In  one  of  our 
nation's  leading  newspapers." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  closing  of  the 
bear  season  on  the  North  Slope  last  spring 
was  not  done  because  the  bear  population 
was  being  decimated.  "The  closure  was 
prompted  primarily  by  improved  access  and 
increased  htiman  activity  in  what  was  once 
an  extremely  inaccessible  area,"  the  gover- 
nor said. 

This  defense  of  the  oil  nish  backfired  in 
an  astonishing  manner. 

Two  days  after  Miller's  letter  was  released, 
a  mechanic  working  for  a  geophysical  com- 
pany on  the  North  Slope  was  fined  $1,750 
and  sentenced  to  20  days  In  Jail  for  killing 
a  grizzly  out  of  season.  However,  $1,000  of 
the  fine  and  15  days  of  the  jail  sentence 
were  suspended.  The  violator  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  of  shooting  the  bear  last 
June,  falling  to  attach  a  harvest  tag  to  the 
carcass,  failure  to  seal  the  bide  within  three 
days,  and  Illegal  possession  of  a  white  fox 
and  a  wolverine. 

Three  days  later  the  man  wm  taken  Into 
court  again  and  was  charged  with  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  a  resident  license 
and  vrith  taking  a  grizzly  without  a  guide. 
Again  he  entered  pleas  of  guilty  on  both 
counts. 

This  time  it  was  Judge  Mary  Alice  Miller 
who  was  angry.  She  levied  an  additional  fine 
of  $600  and  a  jail  sentence  of  60  days. 

"You  shotild  understand  that  part  of  the 
high  fines  and  Jail  terms  result  from  your 
not  being  entirely  truthful  In  court  last 
week,"  she  rebuked  the  defendant. 

Alaskan  sources  told  me  that  investigation 
indicated  that  at  least  two  helicopters,  plus 
half  a  dozen  oilfield  workers  and  pilots,  were 
involved  in  the  man's  kills.  And  there  were 
unconfirmed  reports  of  the  illegal  taking  of 
a  walrus  as  well. 

So  much  for  Governor  Miller's  whitewash. 


THE  CHRISTIAN   BROTHERS 
ACADEMY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
probably  no  aspect  of  American  society 
these  days  that  stirs  more  reaction  than 
the  field  of  education.  Because  it  touches 
every  American  home,  because  it  is  so 
fundamentally  responsible  for  our  col- 
lective attitudes,  for  the  shaping  of  our 
values,  education,  its  quality  and  avail- 
ability, is  a  constant  concern  for  every 
citizen  committed  to  the  Improvement  of 
this  Nation. 

Given  the  dramatic  social  and  political 
changes  of  the  last  10  years,  the  swift 
evolution  of  our  so-called  life  style,  now 
more  than  ever  education  is  In  the  spot- 
light. Those  communities  whose  educa- 
tional resources  are  first  rate  are.  In  my 
opinion,  more  than  fortunate,  they  are 
blessed. 

Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  are 
blessed.  In  this  metropolitan  area  of  470,- 
000  people,  there  Is  abundance  and  qual- 
ity In  educational  opportunity:  One 
university,  three  colleges,  and  a  highly 
rated  elementary  and  secondary  school 
system  make  it  truly  an  educational 
center. 

Standing  out  in  exceUence  in  this  area 
is  Christian  Brothers  Academy,  a  Catho- 
lic high  school  for  boys,  specializing  in 
college  preparatory  work.  C.B.A.  has  been 
preparing  boys  for  college  for  70  years 
In  the  Syracuse  area.  Its  reputation  for 
scholastic     excellence     and     discipline 


graced  by  Christian  charity  has  grown 
every  year. 

C.B.A.  was  founded  in  downtown  Syr- 
acuse in  1900  by  the  French  Catholic 
teaching  order  "Pratres  Scholarum 
Christlanarum"  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Christian  Brothers.  It  has 
been  an  inspirationsd  psut  of  the  Syra- 
cuse community  ever  since. 

Last  June  the  graduating  class  had 
more  boys  than  the  entire  school  had  in 
1905.  Of  the  170  graduates,  36  received 
regents  scholarships:  there  were  14  al- 
ternates, six  national  merit  finalists,  11 
national  merit  letters  of  commendations. 

As  a  mark  of  their  achievement  con- 
sider that  every  boy  in  the  graduating 
class  was  accepted  at  a  college. 

Brother  Michael  Kennedy,  principal 
of  the  793-pupiI  school,  now  located  just 
outside  the  city  of  Syracuse  on  a  6-acre 
campus,  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
C.B.A.  work  program,  which  enables  stu- 
dents to  earn  money  toward  their  tui- 
tion. Students  do  all  the  landscaping 
around  the  school,  they  paint,  polish,  re- 
pair, and  work  in  the  cafeteria.  Accord- 
ing to  Brother  Michael  the  boys  not  only 
earn  money  but  learn  to  use  their  time 
constructively  and  form  closer  relation- 
ships with  the  brothers  while  working 
under  their  supervision. 

This  program  is  particularly  com- 
mendable. 

Who  can  measure  the  contribution 
that  Christian  Brothers  Academy  ha« 
made  to  the  academic,  social,  and  spir- 
itual life  of  Syracuse  and  OnondJaga 
Coimty?  No  one  could  attempt  an  accu- 
rate answer  but  perhaps  weighed  against 
the  call  to  greatness  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  1961  some  insight  may  be 
gained: 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  ex- 
change places  with  any  other  people  or  any 
other  generation.  The  energy,  the  faith,  the 
devotion  which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor 
will  light  otir  country  and  all  who  serve  It — 
and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light 
the  world. 

Indeed,  the  glow  from  the  Christian 
Brothers  fire  has  truly  lit  a  good  portion 
of  it. 

Since  Its  founding  70  years  ago,  C.B.A. 
has  molded,  trained,  and  educateid  liter- 
ally thousands  of  business,  community, 
and  political  leaders  in  central  New 
York.  Their  cumulative  contributions  to 
our  society  are  numberless. 

I  salute  this  fine  Institution  and  the 
magnificent  Christian  Brothers  whose 
devotion  and  dedication  have  gmded  It. 


RALLY  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  HANLETy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
ing Wednesday  evening  in  my  hometown 
of  Syracuse,  concerned  citizens  of  all 
faiths  will  participate  in  a  rally  and 
march  for  Soviet  Jewry.  This  Is  not  in- 
tended as  an  Idle  gesture.  It  is  deepfelt 
expression  of  concern  felt  for  those 
thousands  of  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  cultural  and  religious  herit- 
age is  slowly  being  strangled  by  the  Com- 
munist regime. 

Last  July,  when  the  arrests  and  per- 
secution of  Soviet  Jews  reached  one  of 


theii  high  points 

in  p  -otest.  I  wrote  to  the  White  House, 
to  t  le  President  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  urging  their  immediate 
cons  deration  of  this  inhumane  condition. 
My  jrotests  were  for  naught.  The  per- 
secu  ion  and  deprivation  go  on  im- 
abatjd. 

Tl  le  victimization  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  in 
direc  t  violation  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Natl  )ns.  and  it  most  certainly  violates 
ever '  concept  we  have  of  human  dignity 
and  nutual  respect.  The  closing  of  syna- 
gogtes.  the  establishment  of  kangaroo 
courts  to  dole  out  "jiastice,"  the  refusal 
of  Soviet  authorities  to  allow  Jews  to 
emif  rate  to  Israel  smacks  of  Nazi  '  tal- 
itari  mism.  Let  us  not  forget  them.  Let 
my  f  eople  go. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
give:  1  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  t  lis  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clud  ?  extraneous  matter.) 

M  r.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  siccomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selv(  s  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  American  business  system  has  pro- 
vide 1  the  American  consumer  an  in- 
crea  singly  wide  variety  of  goods  from 
which  to  choose.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1950  an  average  supermarket 
carr  ed  1.500  items.  Today  that  figure  Is 
plac  Hi  at  over  8.000. 


I 
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I--^poke  out  loudly  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  De- 
cember 9,  my  good  friend  and  constitu- 
ent, Robert  Coldwell  Wood,  wiU  be  in- 
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TH9  LATE  THEOS  J.  THOMPSON  AND 
COL.  JACK  ROSEN 

(Jtr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
pern  lission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. > 

M-.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
info  med  yesterday  that  the  bodies  of 
two  outstanding  public  servants,  who 
wer«  lost  in  Lake  Mead  as  a  consequence 
of  a  1  airplane  disaster  on  November  25, 
havf  been  found.  These  two  men.  Atomic 
Ener  jy  Commissioner  Theos  J.  Thompson 
and  his  principal  assistant,  Col.  Jack 
Ros<  n,  were  both  outstanding  scientists 
to  w  horn  our  Nation  owes  so  very  much. 

Stn'ices  honoring  Colonel  Rosen's 
men.ory  have  been  scheduled  for  10  a.m., 
Friday,  December  11,  at  the  Post  Chapel 
at  I  ort  Myer  followed  by  full  military 
hone  rs  at  the  gravesite,  Arlington  Nation- 
al C  ?metery.  I  would  hope  that  as  many 
friei.ds  and  admirers  of  Colonel  Rosen 
wou  d,  if  possible,  avail  themselves  of  the 
opp<rtunity  to  be  present  to  honor  him. 

Memorial  services  honoring  Commis- 
sion !r  Thompson  were  held  in  Winches- 
ter. Mass.,  on  December  1  and  Wash- 
ingtm  DC.  on  December  2.  Final  serv- 
ices to  be  held  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  have 
not  -et  been  scheduled. 


ROBERT  COLDWELL  WOOD  IN- 
STALLED AS  PRESIDENT  OF  UNI- 
V  CRSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poirt  in  the  Record.) 


stalled  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I  am  honored  and 
privileged  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recall  the  vast  experience  and  outstand- 
ing qualifications  which  he  will  bring 
to  his  new  position. 

Most  of  us  here  today  remember  the 
enormous  talent,  energy,  and  dedication 
with  which  he  served  this  Nation,  first 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
from  1966-68,  and  then  in  1969,  as  Sec- 
retary of  that  Department. 

Bob  Wood's  public  service  dates  back 
to  1949,  when  he  held  the  position  of 
associate  director  of  the  Florida  Legis- 
lative Reference  Bureau.  He  then  served 
as  a  management  organization  expert  in 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Since 
then,  he  has  compiled  a  record  of  aca- 
demic achievement  which  confirms  him 
as  an  outstanding  intellect,  and  a  man 
who  enters  his  new  position  with  the 
highest  qualifications  and  ability. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
with  a  doctorate  from  Harvard,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
&  Sciences,  and  an  author  of  several 
highly  respected  works  on  urban  Amer- 
ica and  government,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar  and  teacher 
at  Harvard  University  and  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  where 
he  has  held  the  positions  of  head  of  the 
political  science  department  and  direc- 
tor of  the  joint  center  for  urban  studies. 

MIT  and  eastern  Massachusetts  will 
miss  him,  but  I  know  he  will  do  a  char- 
acteristically outstanding  job  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  challenging  new  responsi- 
bilities. This  is  a  time  of  transition,  a 
time  which  calls  for  perceptive  under- 
standing, strength,  and  new  and  Imagi- 
native thinking  in  the  field  of  education 
and  college  administration.  Robert  Wood 
brings  to  the  Universl'^y  of  Massachu- 
setts enormous  talent,  creativity,  and 
great  ability,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
one more  suited  to  the  imdertaking.  It  is 
with  profound  admiration  and  respect 
that  I  oflfer  him  my  congratulations  and 
high  good  wishes  for  continued  success. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  special  order  of  today  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  HtTNT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  1  hour,  Decem- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OHara,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 16. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pickle  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1413. 

Mr.  Holifield  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Findley  during  consideration  of 
the  Findley  amendment  to  H.R.  11547. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  IcHORD  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hogan  in  his  special  order 
today. 

Mr.  Flynt  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Ichord  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hogan  in  his  special  order 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Taft  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  four  Instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Conmiittee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  19830.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  December  8,  1970,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
23,  1960,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Wilson's  C^eek  Battlefield  National  Park; 

HJl.  2876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Beas- 
ley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
and  Eastern  MuiUclpal  Water  District,  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  provide  for  construction  of  a 
water  distribution  system  and  a  water  supply 
Xor  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation;  and  to 
authorize  long-term  leases  of  land  on  the 
reservation; 

H.R.  8573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McNeills; 

H.R.  12958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Central 
Oulf  Steamship  Corp.; 

H.R.  13934.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21.  1959  (73  Stat.  590),  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Minute  Man  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15770.  An  act  to  provide  for  conserv- 
ing surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  Improve 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  resources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and 
wind  erosion,  and  contribute  to  flood  con- 
trol; and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Riergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  a  finding  of  practical 
value,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  19000.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  24,  1961,  authorizing  the  use  of  Judg- 
ment funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe; 

H.J.  Res.  1077.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
or  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Railways  Congress  Association;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1411.  A  Joint  resolution  correct- 
>ng  certain  printing  and  clerical  errors  in  the 
**gl8latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  a.m., 
Thursday,  December  10, 1970) ,  the  House 
adjourned  imtil  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECU-nVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2606.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  Secret  Service 
protection  of  visiting  heads  of  foreign  states 
or  governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2607.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  refunds  and  credits 
of  Internal  revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  section 
6405  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(H.  Doc.  91-425);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  ConMilttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  13000;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1635).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  STAOGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.  J.  Res.  1413.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  temporary  pro- 
hibition of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect 
to  the  current  railway  labor-management  dis- 
pute; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1686).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1300.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1413.  A  resolution  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect 
to  the  current  railway  labor-management 
dispute;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  01- 
1687).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  19928.  A  bill  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  othe.-  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  91-1688).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1301.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  18874.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  Federal  program  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism;  (Rept.  No.  91-1689). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1302.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  19860.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  assignment  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  areas  with 
critical  medical  manpower  shortages,  to  en- 
courage health  personnel  to  practice  in  areas 
where  shortages  of  such  personnel  exist,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1690).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1303.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  19928.  A  bill  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1691).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  ULLMAN:  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  14233.  A  bill  to  modify  ammu- 
nition recordkeeping  requirements;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1692).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17658.  A  blU  to  provide  floor 
stock  refunds  in  the  case  of  cement  mixers; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1693).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17984.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon 
905  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1694) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJi.  19369.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
165(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  provides  for  treatment  of  losses  on 
worthless  securities  (Rept.  No.  91-1695).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  19790.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  sales  of  real 
property  by  a  corporation;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  91-1696).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  956.  A  bill  to  rename  a  lock  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "Henry  Holland 
Buckman  lock";  (Rept.  No.  91-1697).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  3107.  A  blU  to  officially  designate  the 
Totten  Trail  Pumping  Station;  (Rept.  No. 
91-1698).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  7334.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  formed 
by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the  Llbby  Dam, 
Mont.,  as  "Lake  Koocanusa";  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1699) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  8933.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lock  and 
dam  referred  to  as  the  "Jackson  lock  and 
dam"  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Coffeeville  lock  and 
dam;  (Rept.  No.  91-1700).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  12564.  A  bill  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Ockla- 
waha";  (Rept.  No.  01-1701).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  14683.  A  bill  to  designate  as  the  John 
H.  Overton  Lock  and  Dam  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the  Red 
River  near  Alexandria,  La.;  (Rept.  No.  01- 
1702).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  15205.  A  bill  to  designate  the  naviga- 
tion lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship 
channel  In  the  State  of  California  as  the  Wil- 
liam G.  Stone  navigation  lock  (Rept.  No.  91- 
4703).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  18858.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Mahoning 
River,  Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Klrwan  Dam 
and  Reservoir:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1704) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  FALLON:  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  19865.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
Butler  Valley  Dam,  Calif.,  as  "Blue  Lake"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1706). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  13862.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  naming  of 
the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little  Goose 
lock  and  dam.  Snake  River,  Wash.,  In  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1706) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 
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r.  GRAY:   Committee  on  Public  Works. 

19857.  A  bill  to  name  certain  Federal 

without   amendment    (Rept.   No. 

91-|1707).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

,  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

,.  19890.  A  bill  to  name  a  Federal  building 

Memphis,   Tenn.,    for    the    late   CUfTord 

without  amendment   (Rept.  No.  91- 

3) .  Referred  to  the  Houae  Calendar. 

r.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

)28.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  reeervolr 

forfned  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as 

"Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam"  on  the 

River.    Ala.,    shall    hereafter    be 

vn  as  the  William  "Bill"  Dannelly  Ree- 
r.    (Rept.  No.  91-1709).  Referred  to  the 
Ho^ise  Calendar. 

I.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HOC.  An  act  to  designate  the  comprehen- 
Mlssourl  River  Basin  development  pro- 
as the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
(Rept.  No.  91-1710).  Referred  to  the 
!  Calendar. 
,  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1499.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris  River  in 

ihoma  for  the  Chouteau  family;    (Rept. 

91-1711) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

,  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1500.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
dam  No.   18  on  the  Verdigris  River  In 

Ot(lahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
Graham;   (Rept.  No.  91-1712) .  Referred 
)  Ithe  House  Calendar. 

:Si.  PERKINS:   Committee  of  Conference. 

iereee  report  on  S.  3867.   (Rept.  No.  91- 

.   3) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

:  dr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference: 

report   on   Hoxiae  Joint  Reeolu- 

1413.  (Rept.  No.  91-1714).  Ordered  to  be 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  19928.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  19929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  retired  ofBcer  of  a 
regular  component  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  holds  a  clvUlan  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  receive  the  full  pay  of  that  position 
In  addition  to  his  retired  or  retirement  pay, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Celler,  Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Caret,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mtnu»HT 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Poddx,  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  iSi.  Schcttib)  : 
HJl.  19930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Tax  Reform 
Act    of    1969    regarding    the    treatment    at 
charitable  contributions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H-R.    19931.    A    bill    concerning    medical 
records.   Information   and  data   to  promote 
facilitate  medical  studies,  research,  education 
and  the  performance  of  the  obligations  of 
medical  utilization  committees  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  19932.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system,  to  postpone  for 
6  months  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  for  provision  of  Intercity 
rail    passenger   service;    to   postpone   for   0 
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months  the  date  on  which  the  Corporation 
la  required  to  begin  providing  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  (for  hlmseU,  Mrs. 
DwTER,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Vandbb  J  act)  : 

H.R.  19933.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams, to  strengtlien  further  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  provide  a 
catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and 
to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  19934.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married 
Individuals  filing  joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  1304.  Resolution  to  amend  para- 
graph 24  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  provide  for  the  "21- 
day  rule";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

660.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Evelyn 
Barnes,  Bridge,  Idaho,  relative  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Headstart  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

651.  Also,  petition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  Inc.,  relative 
to  the  legal  services  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportxuiity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


H  DRTON  EXPRESSES  PRIDE  IN  THE 
OPERATION  OF  PUBLIC  TELEVI- 
SION STATION  WXXI  IN  ROCHES- 
TER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


or    NEW    YORK 


[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

.„  been  aware  of  the  great  importance 

tlie  television  and  broadcast  media  In 

district.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 

pleasure  to  appear  on  every  one  of 

tHem  from  time  to  time  through  the 

So  I  am  personally  acqusiinted 

their  operators  and  staffs,  and  I 

well  aware  of  their  service  to  Roches- 

.  audiences. 

Recently,  the  contributions  to  my  com- 

of    Public    Television    Station 

vtXXI  were  praised  by  the  Genesee  Val- 
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Newspapers,  a  group  of  weekly  news- 
in  my  district.  The  article  de- 
tailed the  many  different  areas  in  which 
_  noftconmnercial  TV  station  registers 
.  impact  on  the  community  it  serves. 
Each  year  Channel  21,  Station  WXXI. 
conducts  a  week-long  on-the-air  auction 
merchandise  contributed  by  area  mer- 
manufacturers,   and   residents. 
_  Is  a  de\'ice  to  raise  part  of  the  neces- 
stry  fimds  for  the  operation  of  the  non- 
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commercial  television  station.  Not  only 
does  the  entire  community  respond  and 
cooperate,  but  personnel  from  all  the 
other  radio  and  television  stations  con- 
tribute their  time,  talents  and  efforts  to 
help  Channel  21  in  this  outstanding  ef- 
fort. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  take  part 
in  that  auction  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
I  can  speak  from  experience  when  I  say 
it  is  a  truly  communitywide  operation  to 
help  in  the  continued  success  of  Station 
WXXI. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  public  televi- 
sion stations  in  the  country  which  have 
equally  enviable  positions  of  importance 
in  their  commimltles.  If  so,  I  tip  my  hat 
to  them  for  they  are  certainly  providing 
a  much-needed  service  to  their  viewers. 

Formerly  known  as  "educational 
television,"  these  stations  prefer  the 
designation  of  public  television  for,  as 
the  article  points  out,  they  have  extended 
their  programming  to  fields  broader  than 
classroom  subjects,  encompassing  enter- 
tainment, the  lively  arts,  and  even  va- 
riety shows. 

Therefore,  I  take  pride  in  saluting  Pub- 
lic Television  Station  WXXI  of  Roche.s- 
ter.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  offering 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
management,  staff,  and  all  others  In- 
volved with  its  outstanding  operation. 


I  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress the  inspiring  account  of  this  sta- 
tion as  written  by  Pat  Dougherty: 
Beneath  the  Lights,  Channel  21  Emergis 
AS  THE  Liveliest  or  Arts 

Television ! 

That  glamorous  world  of  glass-rlmmed 
studios,  carjwted  auditoriums  with  deep 
seats,  and  sponsors'  booths,  elegantly  fur- 
nished. Polished  stages  and  polished  pro- 
ducers, working  with  quiet  efficiency,  and 
cameras  zooming  in  on  frozen  smiles  that 
fall  to  melt  even  in  the  heat  of  the  klelg 
lights  I 

Then  .  .  .  there's  Channel  21. 

Once  you  find  the  building  at  410  Alex- 
ander St.  (somehow  you  can't  quite  believe 
you  have  the  right  address) ,  you  drive  your 
car  over  the  cvirb  to  a  parking  place  on  a 
muddy  lawn  and  enter  the  old  stone  struc- 
ture that  was  deemed  obsolete  for  East  High 
students  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Through  the  door  and  down  the  basement 
stairs  to  a  dark  cavern  of  a  studio,  once  the 
girls'  gymnasium.  If  you're  lucky,  you  And 
a  folding  chair  and  watch  as  executives,  sec- 
retaries, producers  and  cameramen  franti- 
cally rush  about,  moving  props  and  cables, 
pushing  ladders  out  of  the  way,  adjusting 
mikes  and  "testing — one,  two,"  all  oblivious 
to  the  audience  In  the  shadows  nearby. 

A  labyrinth  of  lights  hangs  from  the  ceU- 
Ing  and  at  a  signal  Illumines  a  stage  (one 
step  above  floor  level)  onto  which  march 
New  York  State's  three  senatorial  candid- 
ates— Buckley,  Ottlnger  and  Goodell— for 
last  week's  political  debate,  first  such  held 
during  the  current  campaign. 
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Within  recent  memory,  Channel  21's  cam- 
eras have  zeroed  in  on  such  other  significant 
events  as  the  Chuck  Manglone — Rochester 
Philharmonic  Jazz  Concert,  the  FIGHT  con- 
vention, hearings  on  the  Rochester  Board  of 
Education's  desegregation  plan.  City  Coun- 
cil's budget  reviews,  football  games,  national 
tennis  competitions  In  Bushnell's  Basin, 
sectional  diving  meets,  teen-age  concerts, 
ecology  discussions  and  Urban  League  con- 
ferences. Last  weekend,  there  was  the  action 
of  the  Plttsford-Rush-Henrletta  football 
game,  and  on  Monday  at  Nazareth  College, 
the  hearing  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  UN's  silver  anniversary. 

All  these  were  "locals"  and  shown  in  ad- 
dition to  network  turnout,  which  offers  view- 
ers consistently  the  highest-caliber  pro- 
grams on  the  air-waves  today  and  such  con- 
trasting choices  as  interviews  by  conserva- 
tive William  P.  Buckley  Jr.  and  the  contro- 
versial David  Sussklnd,  classical  jazz  and 
living  theater,  folk  guitar  and  cooking  les- 
sons, documentaries,  drama  and  debates, 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Kuka,  Fran  and 
OUle. 

And  not  a  commercial  in  the  carload  I 

This  is  public  television,  a  label  which 
has  succeeded  the  previous  tag  of  "educa- 
tional television."  More  and  more,  WXXI 
and  Its  network  have  extended  their  perim- 
eters to  fields  broader  than  classroom  sub- 
jects, and  have  encompassed  entertainment, 
the  lively  arts  and  even  variety  shows. 

But  If  education  can  be  defined  as  cover- 
age of  pertinent  and  relevant  material, 
Channel  21  may  claim  Its  birthright  and  live 
up  to  the  alms  of  its  antecedent — RAETA, 
Rochester  Area  Educational  Television  Assn., 
an  agency  formed  In  1958  to  produce  and 
disseminate  effective  school  programs. 

With  all  as  diversified  programming,  the 
station  still  is  serving  the  facts  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  education,  and  school  kids  will 
teU  you  so.  With  21  area  schools  subscrib- 
ing to  the  local  station's  special  services  and 
most  other  schools  tuning  In  Channel  21 
programs  dally,  a  wide  audience  views  such 
daytime  programs  as  Window  on  the  World, 
Adventure  in  the  Arts,  Magic  of  Words, 
Search  for  Science,  Children  of  Other  Lands 
and  One  Nation,  Indivisible?  (question 
mark  Intended) . 

Not  least  In  popularity  or  Impact  Is  the 
locally-produced  news  show  for  children, 
complete  VTlth  quizzes  and  clues,  cartoon 
contests  and  a  recent  gubernatorial  poll 
which  showed  Rockefeller  winning  hands 
down! 

Formed  In  1966  as  a  regular  station, 
BAETTA  was  assigned  Channel  21,  an  ultra- 
blgh-frequency  signal,  after  an  unsuccees- 
ful  bid  to  acquire  Channel  13,  a  very-high- 
frequency  channel  then  more  easily  received 
by  local  sets. 

Only  30  per  cent  of  area  households  oould 
tune  in  the  station  at  that  time,  and  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year,  public  memberships 
numbered  only  1,600.  Today  the  station 
counts  7,482  on  Its  rolls  with  a  memb/.-rshlp 
income  of  $119,387,  against  only  922,JO0  In 
June,  1967. 

Channel  21  now  reaches  an  estimated 
300,000  households  in  the  metropolitan  area 
by  means  of  Its  1\^  megawatt  transmitter 
on  Pinnacle  mu,  the  most  powerful  In  the 
state.  Its  operating  budget  amounts  to 
«672,800,  less  than  a  third  of  a  comparable 
budget  of  a  commercial  TV  station. 

Because  It  does  not  rely  on  commercials 
and  ratings  for  Its  sustenance,  Channel  21 
can  program  such  shows  as  the  Nader  report, 
coming  up  next  month  and  featuring  Ralph 
Nader  In  his  continuing  effort  to  awaken 
American  consumers.  Also  slated  is  Soull — 
an  all-black  variety  show — and  a  series  en- 
titled Gap's  Generation,  hosted  by  Gap  Man- 
glone and  providing  a  showcase  for  the  best 
musical  talent  In  the  area. 
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More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  station's  oper- 
ating budget  comes  from  membership  sub- 
scrlpUons  ($130,000)  and  Individual  dona- 
tions, gleaned  In  the  course  of  the  much- 
heralded  TV  auction  ($160,000)  to  which  In- 
dividuals and  business  contribute  time  and 
merchandise.  The  State  Education  Depart- 
ment contributes  some  26  per  cent  of  budg- 
eted expenses,  while  the  rest  of  the  funds 
come  from  schools  subscribing  to  the  TV 
services,  colleges  and  corporations.  Lees  than 
one  per  cent  Is  obtained  from  Monroe  or  area 
counties,  and  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  over- 
all budget  Is  contributed  by  the  City  of 
Rochester. 

The  station's  staff  Is  small — only  32  people. 
Including  everyone  from  general  manager  to 
messenger.  Their  offices,  hlgh-ceillnged  with 
floors  and  woodwork  rubbed  smooth  by  gen- 
erations of  restless  students,  are  partitioned 
classrooms  in  the  old  East  High  and  the  staff 
duties  run  the  gamut  from  staging  shows 
to  raising  money  to  holding  up  strobe  lights. 

(The  lecterns  for  the  Senatorial  debate,  for 
example,  were  constructed  by  Davis  W.  Grif- 
fith, community  relations  director.  In  the 
workshop  of  his  home  at  12  Briggs  St.,  Pair- 
port.  Following  the  debate,  he  changed  hats 
and  took  his  place  before  the  camera  as  part 
of  a  panel  analyzing  the  discussions.) 

Heading  the  WXXI  operation  Is  William 
J.  Pe&Tce  of  96  Chadboume  Rd.,  Brighton, 
who  took  over  from  John  S.  Porter,  former 
Penfleld  resident  who  left  Channel  21  to 
become  executive  director  of  the  Eastern 
Educational  Television  Network. 

Program  director — and  the  person  moet 
familiar  to  television  audiences — is  William 
E.  Haley  Jr.,  126  Woody  La.,  Penfleld,  a  vet- 
eran TV  newsman. 

Only  two  of  the  current  administrative 
staff — Griffith  and  Miss  Gerry  McMullen  of 
Cllntwood  Dr.,  Brighton,  who  directs  school 
service — have  been  with  the  group  from 
Its  beginning  In  1966. 

In  comparison  with  the  200  public  tele- 
vision stations  across  the  nation,  WXXI 
claims  a  high  prestige  rating  in  the  degree 
of  community  support  It  receives,  both  In 
the  number  of  memberships  and  per  capita 
contributions. 

This  support  Is  evidenced  In  the  area's  re- 
sponse to  the  station's  annual  auction,  which 
last  year  netted  more  than  $100,000  and  kept 
the  community  buzzing  for  a  week,  and  to 
the  WXXI  membership  week,  staged  four 
times  yearly,  dxirlng  which  station  person- 
nel broadcast  appeals  for  new  members. 

Results  of  these  appeals,  Haley  said,  net 
as  many  or  more  memberships  than  similar 
bids  by  stations  in  bigger  cities  such  as 
Buffalo,  which  serves  a  market  area  nearly 
three  times  as  large. 

WXXI  originates  200  hours  of  local  turn- 
out each  year,  and  In  addition  draws  pro- 
grams from  the  28-member  EET  network 
(headed  by  Porter)  and  from  National  Edu- 
cational Television.  The  thing  that  links  sill 
these  stations  together  is  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service,  which  sends  out  programs 
produced  by  NET  and  by  stations  Included 
m  EET. 

Public  broadcasting  networks  have  picked 
up  three  locally  produced  shows,  the  Chuck 
Manglone  concert  with  the  Rochester  Phll- 
hannonlc,  a  George  Eastman  documentary 
and  Monday's  UN  Commission  hearing.  Last 
week's  Senatorial  debate  wsa  picked  up  by 
stations  across  the  state.  This  may  be  a  new 
trend  for  Channel  21,  as  all  were  produced 
In  the  last  year. 

Eventually,  WXXI  hopes  to  produce  shows 
In  color — an  expensive  projjoeltlon  but  one 
for  which  administrators  already  are  budget- 
ing reserve  funds.  Also,  they  hope  to  increase 
local  output  with  creative  and  Informative 
shows. 

"The  whole  rationale  for  any  public  tele- 
vision station,"  said  Griffith,  Is  to  serve  as 
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an  outlet  for  the  best  thinking  of  the  com- 
munity, and  In  another  sense,  a  window 
through  which  the  community  may  see  and 
judge  Itself.  If  a  local  station  can't  do  this, 
then  let's  bring  In  the  robots  and  turn  over 
broadcasting  to  a  computer,  programmed  to 
please  the  greatest  number  for  the  hlgheat 
commercial  return." 

He  pwlnted  out  that  although  no  publlo 
TV  station  in  this  country  has  yet  gone  un- 
der, the  support  of  the  public — on  as  broad 
a  base  as  possible — Is  necessary  to  continue 
quality  programming.  Although  WXXI  wlU 
accept  contributions  of  any  amount,  mem- 
berships are  available  for  $15  and  $30,  which 
guarantees  receipt  of  the  program  guide  and 
for  the  higher-priced  membership,  special 
bonus  offerings  of  books,  records  or  song- 
books. 

"Of  course,  we've  felt  the  economic  pinch 
as  has  everybody,"  Griffith  said.  "But  In  the 
last  analysis,  we  are  going  on  the  assumption 
that  people  will  support  quality,  honesty  and 
Intelligent  presentation.  To  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  are  trying  to  give  It  to  them." 


AIR  AMBULANCES — A  SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
15.  an  experiment  was  initiated  at  Fort 
Sara  Houston  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  us- 
ing military  helicopters  as  air  ambu- 
lances. The  program,  called  Military  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  TraflBc,  or  MAST, 
has  the  advantage  that  it  is  free.  The 
flying  time  spent  on  rescue  missions  is 
simply  counted  as  part  of  the  normal 
flying  time  allotted  for  the  unit. 

Nearly  100  patients  have  been  rushed 
to  hospitals  via  the  military  helicopters 
since  the  programs  inception.  In  many 
cases  time  was  the  vital  factor  in  saving 
a  patients  life.  Most  patients  have  been 
victims  of  traffic  accidents,  but  they  also 
have  ranged  from  premature  babies  to 
heart  attack  victims. 

The  program  has  been  so  successful 
that  it  has  been  expanded  to  two  other 
Army  posts  and  to  two  air  bases  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Ross  Rommel, 
Texas  State  traffic  safety  administrator, 
has  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  pro- 
gram expanded  to  reach  outlying  areas 
such  as  isolated  parts  of  west  Texas 
where  emergency  medical  service  is  now 
virtually  nonexistent. 

I  support  the  expansion  of  this  fine 
program.  I  think  it  could  be  further  aided 
if  it  were  expanded  to  include  our  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  Guard,  at  locations 
such  as  Camp  Mabry  in  Austin,  has 
many  men  qualified  to  fly  military  heli- 
copters. Providing  such  services  and  the 
appropriations  therefor,  would  be  a  nat- 
ural extension  of  their  assigned  duties  to 
protect  life  and  property  here  at  home. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Austin  States- 
man describes  the  MAST  program  in  ac- 
tion. I  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Heucoptek  Sates  Livks  on  Highway 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — "If  It  had  not  been  for 
a  helicopter,  my  son  wouldn't  be  alive  today," 
says  Mrs.  William  G.  Wagner. 
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'Irs.  Wagner  Is  one  of  dozens  of  people 
wii  )se  lives  have  been  touched  by  a  military 
hel  copter  ambulance  project  under  way  here 
anc   m  four  other  states. 

C  ailed  MAST — Military  Assistance  to 
Saf'ty  and  Traffic — the  project  dispatches 
hel  copters  manned  with  military  medics  to 
civ  llan  medical  emergencies  at  a  moment's 
not  Ice. 

?  early  100  patients  have  been  airlifted  by 
M.'SPT  helicopters  stationed  here  since  the 
month  test  project  began  July  15. 

mission  came  after  Bill  Wagner,  19, 
Houston,   was   stricken   with   aeroembol- 
in  the  blood  vessels — while  scuba 
ng  recently  near  Austin,  Tex. 

er  was  rushed  to  an  Austin  hospital, 
doctors  said  he  needed  emergency  treat- 
in  a  compression  chamber.  The  only 
in  the  area  is  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base 
Jan  Antonio,  more  than  80  miles  away. 
MAST    helicopter    based    here    at    th^ 
s   Ft.   Sam    Houston    was    ordered   to 
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Then   began   a  low-altitude   race   to  San 
An  onlo  at  speeds  of  up  to  nearly  130  miles 
per  hour, 
qne  of  the  two  pilots  on  the  flight,  Capt. 
Clayton.  27,  of  Houston,  a  veteran  of 
combat  flying  hours  in  Vietnam,  said 
l^ellcopter  was  called  in  this  case  rather 
a  conventional  ambulance  because  time 
a  critical  factor. 

We  tried  to  stay   as  low  as  we  could." 
said.  "Every  time  we'd  get  to  a  high 
altitude  the  patient  would  reailly  feel  It." 

■]  'he  big  "Huey"  chopper  flew  at  an  average 
altitude  of  Just  50  feet  for  the  40-mlnute 
fli^t. 

Brooks  spokesman  later  said  Wagner  was 
stricken  when,  as  he  ascended  from  the  lake's 
de{  ths.  pressure  In  his  lungs  built  up  to  such 
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an  extent  that  It  allowed  air  to  get  directly 
Into  hia  bloodstream. 

The  helicopter  had  to  fly  low  to  avoid  ex- 
posing the  patient  to  the  decreased  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  high  altitudes,  which 
would  make  the  amount  of  air  In  the  blood 
vessels  expand. 

"He  would  have  died  before  we  got  him 
there  In  an  ambulance,"  Wagner's  mother 
said  of  her  son. 

Wagner  was  under  treatment  in  the  com- 
pression chamber  for  more  than  10  hours.  He 
was  hospitalized  a  week  and  Is  still  taking 
medication. 

MAST  Is  the  first  military  effort  of  Its  type, 
and  doctors,  hospital  administrators  and  of- 
ficers say  they  hope  It's  here  to  stay. 

Government  officials  say  only  that  an  In- 
terim report  will  be  presented  In  Washing- 
ton soon  and  a  decision  on  continuing  MAST 
after  the  end  of  the  year  will  follow  the 
reiK»rt. 

The  MAST  program  here,  on  standby  24 
hovirs  a  day  to  serve  a  10-county  area  cover- 
ing 9.500  square  miles,  has  airlifted,  free  of 
charge,  patients  ranging  from  premature 
babies  to  heart  attack  victims. 

But  more  than  half  of  the  patients  have 
been  traffic  accident  victims — MAST'S  main 
purpose. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Inspect  the  MAST  pro- 
gram. Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  who 
set  up  the  project,  noted  that  highway  traffic 
accidents  are  the  greatest  killer  of  young 
people  in  the  nation  today. 

"When  I  saw  the  rapid  evacuation  and 
treatment  of  casualties  In  Vietnam,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  this  was  one  lesson  we  could 
apply  at  home." 

A  Joint  effort  of  the  defense  and  trans- 
portation departments,  MAST  was  first  Intro- 
duced at  Ft.  Sam  Houston. 

It  has  since  been  expanded  to  areas  sur- 
rounding two  other  army  posts — Ft.  Carson, 


Colo.,  and  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash. — and  two  air 
bases — Luke  AFB,  Ariz,,  and  Mountain  Home 
AFB,  Idaho. 

Most  of  the  MAST  patients  have  been 
civilians,  but  the  large  military  population 
here  also  has  benefited.  Roughly  25  per  cent 
of  those  airlifted  by  MAST  choppers  here 
have  been  active  or  retired  military  person- 
nel or  military  dependents. 

Although  Vietnam  experience  Is  not  a  re- 
quirement, the  26  officers  and  30  enlisted 
men  in  the  MAST  program  at  Ft.  Sam  Hous- 
ton are  Vietnam  veterans. 

"There's  nothing  like  combat  training  for 
medics,"  said  Capt.  Raymond  Snyder  of  the 
local  sheriff's  patrol  division.  "You  can  tell 
they  are  real  professional  people." 

Ross  Rommel,  state  traffic  safety  adminis- 
trator, said  he  would  like  to  see  MAST  pro- 
grams expanded  to  areas  where  emergency 
medical  service  is  now  virtually  nonexistent, 
like  Isolated  parts  of  West  Texas. 

The  transportation  department  has  fi- 
nanced several  short-term  demonstration 
projects  with  helicopter  ambulances.  One 
such  federally  funded  program,  now  operat- 
ing at  Minneapolis,  began  March  1  with  a 
$320,000  budget  and  has  airlifted  more  than 
60  patients. 

But  military  officials  say  the  best  feature 
of  the  MAST  program  Is  that  it  costs  noth- 
ing extra. 

Capt.  Tom  Ely.  executive  officer  of  the  unit 
that  files  the  rescue  missions  here,  noted  his 
organization  Is  a  training  outfit,  with  more 
than  300  hours  of  flying  time  alloted  per 
month. 

So  far,  he  said,  less  than  90  flying  hours 
have  been  spent  on  MAST  missions. 

"We're  already  authorized  money  to  fly 
those  hours,"  he  said.  "As  far  as  additional 
funding,  under  this  system  there  really  is  no 
additional  funding." 
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'  The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
ca:  led  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Ea;leton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mibsouri. 

'  rhe  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
priiyer: 

>  Thou  Creator  Spirit,  whose  supreme 
ac  i  of  making  man  in  Thine  own  image 
we  recall  on  this  Human  Rights  Day, 
mi  ke  us  mindful  of  who  we  are  and  for 
wl  at  purpose  we  are  here.  We  thank 
Tl  ee  that  our  fathers  taught  us  that  all 
m(  n  are  created  equal  and  in  Thy  image, 
to  live  under  Thy  dominion.  We  thank 
Ttee  for  the  divinely  bestowed  gifts  of 
lif ;,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
pi!  less.  Especially  at  this  season  we  thank 
Ttee  for  the  incarnation  of  Thyself  In 
a  nan  who  lived,  toiled,  suffered,  died, 
and  rose  again  to  set  all  men  free  from 
ca  Jtivity  to  evil,  to  bring  new  life,  to 
pr  )Claim  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  soul 
and  the  supreme  worth  of  every  man. 
Miiy  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
do  Jig  good  fall  upon  us  and  may  we  serve 
Tl  ee  day  by  day  not  only  in  the  exercise 
of  our  own  rights  but  in  the  extension 
of  these  rights  to  men  of  every  race  and 
na  tion.  May  we  be  given  grace  to  live  In 
th?  spirit  of  Him  who  said:  "Whosoever 
fir  deth  his  life  shall  lose  It  again  but 
whosoever  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake 
shill  find  it  again." 

We  pray  in  His  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESnJENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  10, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 


outs  with  respect  to  the  current  rail- 
way labor-management  dispute,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  Pi-esident  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wilting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1970,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1413)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary prohibition  of  strikes  or  lock- 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970,  and  early 
this  morning,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  4536. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  4536)  to 
amend  the  Small  Busine-ss  Act  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert : 

TITLE  I— SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
Sec.   101.   Paragraph    (4)    of   section   4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,900,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,200,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "200.000.000"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$300,000,000". 

TITLE   n— AUTHORIZATION   FOR   PRESI- 
DENT  TO    STABILIZE    PRICES,    RENTS, 
WAGES,  AND  SALARIES 
Sec.  201.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  799-800;  Pub- 
lic Law  91-379)   Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"February  28.   1971,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "March  31,   1971,";    and  by  striking 
out  "March   1,   1971,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "April  1,  1971,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young*  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  who  are  to  be  recog- 
nized now,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  about  4  minutes  at 
this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4576— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CRIMINAL  INJURIES  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  passed  every  major  Presi- 


dential request  for  stern  measures 
against  criminals.  In  addition  the  Sen- 
ate has  initiated  and  passed  several 
measures  on  its  own,  calling  for  stiffer 
action  against  criminals.  No  matter  how 
stiff  our  legislative  stance  against  the 
criminal  has  been,  however,  the  Senate 
did  not  repeal  the  Constitution.  And  the 
Constitution  provides  strict  protections 
for  the  accused  until  his  guilt  is  estab- 
lished by  a  jury  of  his  peers  in  a  court  of 
law. 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  change 
those  constitutional  protections.  They 
are  basic  and  they  benefit  us  all — the 
guUty  and  the  innocent.  Indeed,  every 
American  should  be  proud  that  our  sys- 
tem provides  so  fully  for  the  individual 
in  this  regard  and  nothing  should  be 
done  to  disturb  this  fundamental  con- 
cern. 

At  the  same  time,  society  is  obliged  to 
take  stronger  measures  to  deter  crime; 
it  should  provide  for  speedier  trials  for 
the  accused,  for  more  police  on  the  beat, 
for  better  prison  facilities — facilities  that 
will  at  least  assure  that  upon  his  re- 
lease, the  prisoner  is  not  even  more 
menacing  than  he  was  when  first  in- 
carcerated. 

To  help  in  the  total  fight  on  crime, 
back  in  1968,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  was  established 
to  channel  vitally  needed  resources  to 
States  and  local  communities  and  there- 
by update  police  facilities  and  equipment. 
Hopefully,  when  fully  implemented,  that 
program  will  lead  the  way  to  vastly  im- 
proved and  more  effective  police  efforts. 
But  there  is  another  dimension  to  this 
problem  of  crime ;  a  dimension  heretofore 
largely  ignored.  It  concerns  those  who 
suffer  because  of  crime.  It  concerns  the 
victim.  For  him  the  protection  of  society 
has  been  grossly  inadequate.  To  him. 
unlike  the  accused,  the  protections  of 
our  Constitution  do  not  fully  extend. 

Up  to  now  our  concern  has  focused 
mainly  on  the  criminal.  With  the  pro- 
posal I  will  introduce,  it  is  hoped  that 
that  focus  will  shift,  at  least  in  part,  to 
his  victim. 

At  the  very  least,  the  victim  of  the 
crime  should  be  made  whole  and  under 
my  proposal  he  would  be.  Provided  is  a 
form  of  compensation  for  those  who  suf- 
fer from  criminal  violence.  Any  person 
who  is  personally  injured  in  the  per- 
petration of  any  crime  would  receive 
pecuniarj'  compensation.  There  would 
be  established  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission  which  would 
make  direct  awards  to  the  victim  for  in- 
juries suffered  in  the  course  of  the 
crimes  committed  within  the  narrow 
Federal  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  a  sys- 
tem of  block  grants  to  the  States  would 
underwrite  similar  State  compensation 
commissions  for  the  victims  who  suffer 
from  crimes  within  the  State  and  local 
criminal  jurisdictions. 

I  would  say  further  that  when  the 
protection  of  society  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  person  from  being  victimized, 
society  then  has  the  obligation  to  com- 
pensate the  victim  for  that  failure  of 
protection.  The  measure  I  introduce  cov- 
ers everyone.  The  unsuspecting  victim  of 
rape.  The  policeman  ambushed  answer- 
ing a  routine  call.  The  fireman  shot 


down  by  a  sniper  when  responding  to 
an  alarm.  The  ghetto  dweller,  the  sub- 
urbanite. In  short,  the  measure  I  in- 
troduce pro\ides  for  all  who  suffer  from 
criminal  violence. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  for  bold 
action.  This  is  a  time  for  Congress  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  America 
that  it  is  as  interested  in  the  problems 
and  suffering  of  victims  of  criminal  acts 
as  it  is  in  protecting  rights  of  accused 
criminals.  Therefore,  as  the  next  Con- 
gress convenes  a  month  from  now,  I 
shall  reintroduce  my  proposal  and  urge 
its  prompt  consideration.  The  victim  of 
crime  desei-ves  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  bill  to  the 
desk,  ask  for  its  appropriate  reference 
and  that  its  text  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recohd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Eagleton  * .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  4576)  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  persons  injured  by  cer- 
tain criminal  acts,  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  such  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4576 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress    assembled, 

TITLE  I — SHORT  TITLE  AND  DEFINITIONS 
Section  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Criminal    Injiu-les    Compensation    Act    of 
1971". 

DETTNrnONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

( 1 )  "child"  means  an  unmarried  person 
who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  In- 
cludes a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  and 
a  child  conceived  prior  to  but  bom  after 
the  death  of  the  victim. 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

(3)  "dependent"  means  those  who  were 
wholly  or  partially  dependent  ujKin  the  in- 
come of  the  victim  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  victim  or  those  for  whom  the 
victim  was  legally  responsible; 

(4)  "personal  Injury"  means  actual  bodily 
harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, nervous  shock,  and  loss  of  reputation; 

(5)  "relative"  means  the  spouse,  parent, 
grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother,  child, 
grandchild,  siblings  of  the  whole  or  half 
blood,  spouse's  parents'; 

(6)  "\ictlm"  means  a  person  who  Is  In- 
jured, killed,  or  dies  as  the  result  of  Injuries 
caused  by  any  act  or  omission  of  any  other 
person  which  is  within  the  description  of 
any  of  the  offenses  specified  In  section  302 
of  this  Act; 

(7)  "guardian"  means  one  who  Is  entitled 
by  common  law  or  legal  appointment  to 
care  for  and  manage  the  person  or  property 
or  both  of  a  child  or  Incompetent;   and 

(8)  "incompetent"  means  a  person  who 
Is  Incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs, 
whether  adjudicated  or  not. 

TITLE  II— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  VIOLENT 
CRIMES  COMPENSATION  COMIHSSION 
Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  government  to  be 
known    as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
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Cc  nunlsslon.  The  Commission  shall  b«  com- 
poied  of  thr'ie  members  to  be  appointed  by 
th  (  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
CO  isent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
de  ilgnate  one  of  the  members  ai  the  Com- 
m:  salon  as  Chairman,  who  shall  have  been  a 
m^  imber  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of 
th  s  hghest  court  of  a  State  for  at  least  eight 
yeirs. 

b)  There  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Presi- 
de it,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  an  Executive  Secretary  and  a 
0<neral  Counsel  to  perform  such  duties  as 
th  5  Commission  shall  prescribe  In  accordance 
wl  ;h  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

c)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
en  iployment. 

;d)  Except  as  provided  In  section  206(1) 
of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  and  one  other 
mimber  of  the  Commsslon  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Where  opinion  is  divided  and 
01  ly  one  other  member  Is  present,  the 
opinion  of  the  Chairman  shall  prevail. 

[e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
se  J. 

FtTNCnON    or   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  receive  and  process  applications  under 
ti)B  provisions  of  this  Act  for  compensation 
fo  •  personal  Injury  resulting  from  violent 
ac  ts  in  accordance  with  title  m  of  this  Act; 

(2)  pay  compensation  to  victims  and  other 
be  aeflclarles  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions ol  this  Act; 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
tlj  Qcs  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony 
as  the  Commission  or  any  member  thereof 
m  ly  deem  advisable; 

(4)  promulgate  standards  and  such  other 
cr  terla  as  required  by  section  504  of  thlfl 
Ai  t;  and 

(5)  make  grants  In  accordance  with  the 
pi  ovlslons  of  title  V  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATTVS    PSOVISI0N8 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
I2  td  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Art  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  ax  the  compensation  of 
sx;  ch  personnel  as  the  Commission  deems 
n«  cessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ol  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(2)  procxire  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
b]  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
d  ide,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
fo  r  Individuals; 

(3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regrUatlons 
ae  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
sl  ms  of  this  Act; 

(4)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
tie  Director  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
tc  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(5)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
as  5lst  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
D  rector  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
m  ilntaln  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
cl  S3  and  with  State  smd  local  agencies  devel- 
o]  Ing  or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
w  lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(6)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
ai  d  Information  (including  suggestions,  estl- 
m  ues,  and  statistics)  of  Federal  agencies  and 
tl  ose  of  State  and  local  public  agencies 
ai  d  private  Institutions,  with  or  without  re- 
in ibursement  therefor; 

(7)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  Into  and 
pt  rform  such  contracts,  leeises,  cooperative 
a(  reements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
n(  cessary  In  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
w  th  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
tL  m,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
Ir  stltutlon,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
A{  ency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

(8)  request  such  Information,  data,  and  re- 
p(  Tts  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Dlrec- 
tc  r  may  from  time  to  time  require  and  as 
nay  be  produced  consistent  with  other  law; 
ajLd 


(9)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  title  with  or 
without  reimbursement  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  delegate  and  author- 
ize the  redelegatlon  of  any  of  his  powers 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (In- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates  and  statistics) 
available  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
to  the  Administration  In  the  performance  of 
Its  functions. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 

of  this  section  shall  receive  $ a  day, 

including  travel  time,  for  each  day  he  is 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  Each 
such  member  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
p>€nses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

TEEMS  AND  COMPENSATION  OF  COMMISSION 

MEMBERS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  5314.  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(55)  Chairman,  Violent  Crimes  Commis- 
sion". 

(b)  Section  5315.  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(95)  Members,  Violent  Crime  Commis- 
sion". 

(c)  Section  5316,  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(130)  Executive  Secretary,  Violent  Crimes 
Commission 

"(131)  General  Counsel,  Violent  Crimes 
Commission". 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  taking  office  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that 
(1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  after  December  31,  1971,  shall 
expire  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(f )  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(h)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  In- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  of  the  Commission  outside 
the  District  of  Colximbla  Incurred  by  the 
members  or  employees  of  the  Commission 
under  its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
on  the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers 
therefor  approved  by  the  Elxecutive  Secretary, 
or  his  designee. 

FRINCIFAL    OFFICE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  In  or  near  the  District 
of  Coliimbia.  but  the  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  representative  may  exercise  any 
or  all  of  Its  powers  In  ejxy  place. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  an 
office  for  the  service  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROCEDtrSES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission  may — 
(1)  subpena  and  require  production  of 
documents  in  the  manner  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935,  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 


section (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  all  persons  summoned  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  to  attend  or  testify  or  produce  such 
documents  as  are  described  therein  before 
the  Commission,  except  that  no  subpena 
shall  be  issued  except  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any 
court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  may 
be  made  only  by  the  Chairman.  Subpenas 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman; 

(2)  administer  oaths,  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission, 
receive  In  evidence  any  statement,  document, 
Information,  or  matter  that  may  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  contribute  to  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  whether  or  not  such 
statement,  document.  Information,  or  matter 
would  be  admissible  in  a  coiut  of  law,  except 
that  any  evidence  introduced  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  person  or  persons  charged  with 
causing  the  Injury  or  death  of  the  victim, 
any  request  for  a  stay  of  the  Commission's 
action,  and  the  fact  of  any  award  granted 
by  the  Commission  shall  not  be  admissible 
against  such  person  or  persons  In  any  pros- 
ecution for  such  injury  or  death. 

TITLE  III — AWARD  AND  PAYMENT 
OP  COMPENSATION 

AWAROINO     COMPENSATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  per- 
son Is  Injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the 
description  of  the  offenses  listed  in  section 
302  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  may.  in  its 
discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of,  and  pay,  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  If 
such  act  or  omission  occurs — 

(1)  within  the  "special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  as 
defined  in  section  7  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  or 

(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injtired  person; 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  is  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim, to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents 
or  closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  dependents; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  payment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  child  or  incompetent  the  payee  shall 
file  an  accounting  with  the  Commission  no 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year  for  the 
previous  calendar  year; 

(6)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  any  one  or  more  persons  who  suffered 
pecuniary  loss  with  relation  to  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

(c)  For  the  p\irposes  of  this  Act,  a  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an 
act  or  omission  notwithstanding  that  by  rea- 
son of  age.  Insanity,  drunkenness,  or  other- 
wise he  was  legally  Incapable  of  forming  s 
criminal  Intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  the  amoxmt  of 
any  award,  the  Commission  may  consider  any 
circumstances  It  determines  to  be  relevant. 
Including  the  behavior  of  the  victim  which 
directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  this  In- 
Jury  or  death,  unless  such  Injury  or  death 
resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  to 
apprehend  an  offender. 

(e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur;  and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f )  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  is  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of  such 
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act  or  omission,  or  if  such  act  or  omission  is 
the  subject  of  any  other  legal  action.  Upon 
application  from  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
person  or  persons  alleged  to  have  caused  the 
injury  or  death,  the  Commission  shall  sus- 
pend proceedings  under  this  Act  until  such 
application  Is  withdrawn  or  until  a  prosecu- 
tion for  an  offense  arising  out  of  such  act 
or  omission  Is  no  longer  pending  or  immi- 
nent. 

OFFENSES    TO    WHICH    THIS    ACT    APPLIES 

Sec.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of,  and  pay,  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
personal  injury  or  death  which  resulted  from 
offenses  in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape; 

(2)  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  may- 
hem; 

(3)  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 

(4)  assault; 

(5)  mayhem; 

(6)  malicious  disfiguring; 

(7)  threats  to  do  bodUy  harm; 

(8)  lewd,  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts; 

(9)  Indecent  act  with  children; 

(10)  arson; 

(11)  kidnaping; 

(12)  robbery; 

(13)  murder; 

(14)  manslaughter,  voluntary; 

(15)  attempted  murder; 

(16)  rape; 

(17)  attempted  rape; 

(18)  or  other  crimes  involving  force  to  the 
person. 

APPLICATION    FOB    COMPENSATION 

Sec  303.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the  per- 
son entitled  to  make  an  application  is  a 
child,  or  Incompetent,  the  application  may 
be  made  on  his  behalf  by  any  person  acting 
as  his  parent,  or  attorney. 

(b)  Where  any  application  is  made  to 
the  Commission  under  this  Act,  the  appli- 
cant, or  his  attorney,  and  any  attorney  of 
the  Commission,  shall  be  entitled  to  appear 
and  be  heard. 

(c)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that  he 
has  a  substantial  Interest  in  the  proceedings. 

(d)  Every  person  appearing  under  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

(e)  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
any  ofTense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omis- 
sion on  which  a  claim  under  this  Act  is 
based,  proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless 
an  appeal  against  the  conviction  or  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  or  certiorari  in  respect 
of  the  charge  Is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or 
rehearing  has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  offense  has 
been  committed. 

attobney's  fees 
Sec  304.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  providing  that  an  attorney 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under 
this  Act.  file  with  the  agency  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  fee  charged  in  connection 
with  his  services  rendered  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  Information  Is  filed  by  an 
attorney  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  determine.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  published  rules  or  regu- 
lations as  It  may  provide,  that  such  fee 
charged  Is  excessive.  If,  after  notice  to  the 
attorney  of  this  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  attorney  fall  to  agree  upon 
a  fee,  the  Commission  may,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
petition  the  United  States  district  court  in 
the  district  in  which  the  attorney  maintains 
an  office,  and  the  court  shall  determine  a 
reasonable  fee  for  the  services  rendered  by 
the  attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  willfully  charges,  de- 
mands, receives,  or  collects  for  services  ren- 


dered in  connection  with  any  proceedings 
imder  this  Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  under  this  section.  If  any  compensa- 
tion Is  paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

NATUBE   op  the  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  305.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
for— 

(1)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  in- 
curred Eis  a  result  of  the  personal  injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(3)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(4)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(5)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from 
the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the  victim 
which  the  Commission  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

FINALITT   OP   DECISION 

Sec.  306.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  in  the  appro- 
priate court  of  appeals,  except  that  no  trial 
de  novo  of  the  facts  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed. 

LIMITATIONS   tTPON   AWABDINO  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  307.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  under  section 
501  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  personal  Injury  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  im- 
der this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  victim 
in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  if 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
injury  or  death  living  with  the  offender  as 
his  spouse  or  in  situations  when  the  Com- 
mission at  Its  discretion  feels  unjust  enrich- 
ment to  or  on  behalf  of  the  offender  would 
result. 

TEBMS   and   PAYMENT   OF   THE    ORDEB 

Sec  308.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  any  order  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from  any 
jMiyments  awarded  under  section  301  of  this 
Act  any  payments  received  by  the  victim  or 
by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the  offender 
Or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender, 
or  from  the  United  States  (except  those  re- 
ceived under  this  Act) ,  a  State  or  any  of 
Its  subdivisions,  for  |>ersonal  Injury  or  death 
compensable  under  this  Act,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  such  payments  and 
any  award  under  this  Act  are  in  excess  of 
the  total  compensable  Injuries  suffered  by 
the  victim  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  pay  to  the  per- 
son named  In  the  order  the  amount  named 
therein  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  order. 

TITLE  IV— RECOVERY  OF  COMPENSATION 

RECOVEBY  FROM  OFTENDEB 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  is  or  has  been  made 
under  this  Act  for  a  personal  injury  or  death 
resiUting  from  the  act  or  omission  constitut- 
ing such  offense,  the  Attorney  General  may 
within  —  years  institute  an  action  against 
such  person  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  or 
any  specified  part  of  such  compensation 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  Judicial  district  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  is  found.  Such  coiirt  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  in  any  such  action. 

(b)  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any 
Judicial  district  In  any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  served  In  any  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  It  ap- 
pears to  the  court  in  which  any  action  un- 


der this  section  is  pending  that  other  parties 
should  be  brought  before  the  court  in  such 
action,  the  court  may  cause  such  other  par- 
ties to  be  summoned  from  smy  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  provide  to  the 
Attorney  General  such  Information,  data,  and 
rejjorta  as  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
to  institute  actions  In  accordance  with  this 
section. 

EFFECT   ON   CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  402.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation imder  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the  In- 
Jury  or  death. 

TITLE   V— VIOLENT   CRIMES   COMPENSA- 
TION GRANTS 

GRANTS   AtTTHORIZn) 

Sec  501.  Under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
State  programs  to  compensate  victims  of 
violent  crimes. 

ELIGIBILTT   FOB  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  502.  (a)  A  State  is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  only  if  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General  determines,  pursuant  to 
objective  criteria  established  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  504,  that  such  State 
has  enact«d  legislation  of  general  applica- 
bility within  such  State — 

(1)  establishing  a  State  agency  having 
the  capacity  to  hear  and  determine  claims 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes  and  order  the  payment  of  such 
claims; 

(2)  providing  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  personal  injuries  or  death  result- 
ing from  offences  in  categories  established 
pursuant  to  section  604; 

(3)  providing  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for — 

(A)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(B)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(C)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(D)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(E)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  reeiilting 
from  the  personal  injury  or  death  of  the  vic- 
tim which  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  and  which  is  based  on  a  schedule 
substantially  similar  to  that  provided  in 
title  ni  of  this  Act. 

(4)  containing  adequate  provisions  for  the 
recovery  of  compensation  substantially 
similar  to  those  contained  In  title  IV  of  this 
Act. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec  603.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  a  State  plan.  Each  such  plan 
shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  under  this  title  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by  or  imder  the  supervision 
of  a  State  agency; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  compen- 
sation of  victims  of  violent  crimes  which  Is 
consistent  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  section  502; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  program; 

(4)  provide  that  such  fiscal  control  and 
fimd  accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  provide  that  the  State  will  submit  to 
the  Executive  Secretary — 

(A)  periodic  reports  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  payments  received  under  this 
title  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
and 
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B)  such  other  reports  as  may  be  reason- 
ab  '•  necessary  to  enable  the  Executive  Sec- 
ret ar\-  to  perlorm  his  functions  under  this 
tlije.  Including  such  reports  as  he  may  re- 
re  to  determine  the  amounts  which  local 
,c  agencies  of  that  State  are  eligible  to 
re  for  nny  fiscal  year,  and   assurances 
such  State  will  Jceep  such  records  and 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Executive 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 

and  verification  of  such  reports. 

bT  The  EStecutlve  Secretary  shall  approve 
Ian  which  meets  the  requirements  specl- 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  he 
BhfcJl  not  finally  disapprove  a  plan  except 
af  er  reasonable  notice  and  opportvmlty  for 
1  .earing  to  such  State. 

BASIC    CRl'ltKIA 

5ec.  504.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
ictment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
regulations  prescribe  criteria  to  be  applied 
ur  der  section  502.  In  addition  to  other  mat- 
te; s,  such   criteria   shall   include  standards 

foi  — 

1)  the  categories  of  ofTenses  for  which 
pa  .-ment  may  be  made; 

2 1  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
th »  payment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
Cc  mmlsslon  deems  appropriate. 

PAYMENTS 

5ec.  505.  (a)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall 
pa  J  In  any  fiscal  year  to  each  State  which 
ha  3  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  this  title 
fo  that  fiscal  year  the  Federal  share  of  the 
CO  It  of  such  plan  as  determined  by  him. 

I  b )  The  Federal  share  of  programs  covered 
by  the  State  plan  shall  be  75  per  centum  for 
an  y  fiscal  year. 

c)   Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
le  In  Installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
reimbursement,    with   necessary   adjust- 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
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(d)   Grants  made  under  this  section  pur- 

int  to  a  State  plan  for  programs  and  proj- 

,s  m  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  In  the 

s   15  per  centiun  of  the  aggregate 

aiiount  of   funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
tmder  section  603. 


prjated 

WITKHOl-DrNG    OT   GRANTS 

3ec.  506.  Whenever  the  Executive  Secre- 
ta  7,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportirnlty 
fo  •  a  hearing  to  any  State,  finds — 

(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
pl  r  substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
fo  th  m  the  plan  of  that  State  approved 
ui  der  section  503;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  any  program 
as  listed  under  this  Act  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  applicable 
pr  Dvlslon  of  this  Act; 

the  Executive  Secretary  shall  notify  such 
Stite  of  his  findings  and  that  no  further 
pa  ymenta  may  be  made  to  such  State  under 
th  Is  Act  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
loiger  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or  the 
nii-compUance  will  be  promptly  corrected. 

REVIEW    AND    AUDFT 

3ec.  507.  The  Executive  Secretary  and  the 
Cc  mptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
ar  y  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shill  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
ar  d  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  grantee  that  are 
pe  rtinent  to  the  grant  received. 

DEFINmON 

5ec.  508.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
te;  Tn  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS    TO   THE    CONGRESS 

3ec.  601.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
ths  President  and  to  the  Congress  annually 

report  of  Its  activities  under  this  Act  In- 
cl  idlng  the  name  of  each  applicant,  a  brief 
d«  scrlptlon  of  the  facts  In  each  case,  and  the 
aifcount.  If  any,  of  compensation  awarded, 


and  the  number  and  amount  of  grants  to 
States  tmder  title  V. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  602.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  application,  statement,  document,  or 
Information  presented  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 

under  title  V  of  this  Act  $ for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $ for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $ 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971. 


I  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Yo0NG)  is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


TOO  MANY  GENERALS 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  reported 
to  the  floor  four  nominations  for  promo- 
tion in  the  general  officer  ranks  of  the 
Army.  In  committee.  I  voiced  opposition 
to  one  of  those  promotions,  that  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Henry  Augustine  Miley,  Jr.,  from 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  to  gen- 
eral. Lieutenant  General  Miley  is  no 
doubt  an  able  general  officer.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
in  June  1969.  He  ha^  been  in  his  present 
grade  but  a  year  and  5  months.  Pour 
years  or  longer  appears  to  be  the  cus- 
tomary or  average  length  of  time  spent 
in  grade  at  that  level.  I  am  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  quick  promotion  at 
the  very  top. 

On  September  30,  1968.  our  Army  and 
Air  Force  had  a  combined  total  of 
2,422.000  officers  and  men.  On  Septem- 
ber 30,  1970,  that  figure  had  decreased 
to  2,052,000  officers  and  men.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  about  370.000.  Yet,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
had  a  combined  total  of  961  general  offi- 
cers. On  September  30,  1970  this  had 
decreased  to  941.  On  September  30,  1970 
though  the  total  Army  and  Air  Force 
was  370,000  less  than  in  1968,  there  were 
only  20  fewer  generals. 

The  breakdown  within  the  individual 
services  is  as  follows:  The  Army  in  Sep- 
tember 1968  had  257  brigadier  generals, 
200  major  generals,  45  lieutenant  gen- 
erals, and  17  generals  for  a  total  of  519 
general  officers.  On  September  30  of  this 
year  there  were  255  brigadier  generals, 
197  major  generals,  44  lieutenant  gen- 
erals, and  15  full  generals,  for  a  total  of 
511.  We  have  today  in  the  Army  two 
fewer  brigadier  generals,  three  fewer 
major  generals,  one  less  lieutenant  gen- 
eral and  two  fewer  full  generals  than  we 
had  in  1968.  This  Is  a  decrease  of  8  for 
the  overall  period. 

The  Air  Force  in  September  1968  had 
226  brigadier  generals,  160  major  gen- 
erals, 43  lieutenant  generals  and  13  gen- 
erals lor  a  total  of  442  general  officers. 


By  September  30  of  this  year  that  figure 
had  decreased  to  430  general  officers  con- 
sisting of  217  brigadier  generals,  158 
major  generals,  42  lieutenant  generals 
and  13  generals.  The  2-year  decrease 
consists  of  nine  fewer  brigadier  generals, 
two  fewer  major  generals  and  one  less 
lieutenant  general,  a  decrease  of  12. 

It  is  evident  despite  the  substantial 
reduction  of  370,000  men  in  both  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  we  have  experienced 
only  a  token  reduction  in  the  number  of 
general  officers.  It  seems  our  Army  and 
Air  Force  are  top  heavy  with  too  many 
generals  just  like  the  armies  of  most 
Latin  American  republics.  Furthermore, 
in  some  instances  we  seem  to  reward  our 
genersQs  for  their  blunders  by  promoting 
them.  It  is  evident  we  have  too  many 
generals  and  more  coming  along. 

Gen.  Melvin  Zais,  the  commanding 
general  who  directed  10  frontal  assaults 
on  Dong  Ap  Bia  Hill,  later  sorrowfully 
referred  to  as  Hamburger  Hill  by  those 
GI's  who  survived  10  disastrous  frontal 
attacks  in  10  successive  days  from  May 
10  to  20,  1969,  and  following  the  10th 
and  last  of  these  frontal  attacks,  the 
defending  VC  forces  slipped  away  to  the 
sides  or  rear.  The  surviving  GI's  were 
some  of  the  finest  units  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  paratroopers  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division.  Evidently  it  never  oc- 
curred to  General  Zais  uith  his  forces  far 
superior  in  number  to  the  VC  to  encircle 
Hamburger  Hill  or  strike  on  either  flank 
with  some  troops  climbing  either  side  of 
Hamburger  HiU  in  addition  to  the  re- 
peated frontal  assaults.  This  one  frontal 
assault  following  another  seemed  symp- 
tomatic of  the  mentality  of  U.S.  com- 
manders who  cast  strategy  aside  for  re- 
peated frontal  attacks.  Those  nine 
frontal  attacks  and  that  10th  frontal 
assault  on  the  10th  day  cost  the  lives  of 
60  GI's  with  25  missing,  presumably 
dead,  and  308  woimded. 

Shortly  after  this  hill  was  captured 
our  generals  ordered  its  abandonment. 
Then  about  that  time  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy.)  denounced  this  lack  of  strat- 
egy and  the  abandonment  of  Hamburger 
Hill.  Then  a  token  force  of  about  20  GI's 
were  stationed  on  the  hill  which  will  be 
known  forever  to  surviving  GI's  of  the 
101st  Airborne  EWvision  as  Hamburger 
Hill.  Some  months  afterward  General 
Zais  himself  said  that  Hamburger  Hill 
had  no  military  significance.  Yet,  Gen- 
eral Zais  was  promoted.  He  is  now  the 
Deputy  for  Operations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  our  Army.  This  top 
post  is  a  key  decisionmaking  general's 
job  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If  this 
Is  a  fact,  it  would  seem  such  position 
should  require  the  services  of  an  ofiBcer 
of  imquestionable  good  judgment. 

In  1862  Gen.  Ambrose  Bumside  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  commanding  a 
superior  force  opposed  to  the  Confed- 
erate forces  led  by  CJenerals  Lee,  Jack- 
son, and  Longstreet  made  six  repeated 
frontal  assaults  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  and  up  the  hill  called  Marye's 
Heights.  General  Longstreet  termed  the 
frontal  assault  of  General  Bumslde's 
Union  troops  a  death  march.  Follow- 
ing the  sixth  frontal  assault  General 
Bhmside  retreated.  President  Lincoln 
fired   General   Bumside,   General  Zais 
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who  had  ordered  10  suicidal  frontal  as- 
saults was  not  fired.  He  was  promoted. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  the 
dedication,  sincerity,  or  patriotism  of  any 
field  grade  or  general  grade  officers  in 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  size  of  our  officer  corps  should 
be  kept  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  not  allowed  to  expand 
needlessly. 

FRANCO'S  PERSECUTION  OF  THE 
BASQUES:  STORMS  STIR  BE- 
NEATH THE  CALM  IN  SPAIN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  familiar  with  the  history  of 
our  sad  involvement  in  Vietnam  recog- 
nize that  it  has  many  parallels  in  our 
past  and  present.  The  familiar  pattern  of 
support  for  certain  governments  which 
we  have  found  acceptable  to  us  and  sup- 
port for  certain  groups  that  are  seeking 
to  overthrow  governments  we  dislike  is 
familiar  to  us  all.  Only  the  uninformed 
or  the  incredibly  naive  are  not  aware 
that  our  invicible  government,  the  CIA 
has  sponsored  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
governments  of  Guatemala,  Iran,  Cuba, 
and  more  recently  Laos.  Most  of  us  are 
also  aware  that  we  support,  with  massive 
economic  or  military  aid  or  with  written 
or  tacit  imderstandings  of  support,  sev- 
eral other  governments,  some  of  which 
could  not  survive  on  their  own.  I  have 
only  to  mention  the  so-called  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  formerly  known  as 
Formosa  to  illustrate  this  point.  That 
corrupt  old  warlord  and  dictator  of  Tai- 
wan is  maintained  in  power  by  our  Air 
Force  and  7th  Fleet. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  we  sup- 
port many  other  governments  which, 
likeuise,  do  not  have  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  their  citizens.  Several  Latin 
American  nations  are  in  this  category, 
and  in  Europe  the  nations  of  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  Franco  is  main- 
tained as  dictator  in  Spain  solely  by  our 
military  presence  there  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  Spain.  This  policy  is  not 
only  wrong  on  principle,  but  contains  a 
danger  that  even  the  most  militant  and 
conservative  politician  must  recognize. 
When  opposition  to  our  "puppets" 
arises — and  in  such  totalitarian  coun- 
tries, it  invariably  does — we  are  auto- 
matically involved.  In  some  cases  the 
commitment  can  be  considerable,  as  in 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  others, 
such  as  Haiti  and  other  Latin  American 
dictatorships  we  can  pick  up  the  tab 
more  easily.  In  all  cases,  however,  in 
the  interests  of  our  national  honor,  we 
should  attempt  to  insure  that  aid  which 
we  provide  to  another  nation  is  not  used 
by  that  government  to  maintain  its  po- 
sition against  domestic  opposition,  or  to 
suppress  legitimate  protest  within  its  na- 
tional boundaries. 

In  recent  months.  Mr.  President,  a 
situation  has  arisen  in  a  European  na- 
tion which  threatens  to  place  us  once 
again  in  the  position  of  aiding  and 
abetting  a  dictatorial  regime  in  the  sup- 
pression of  its  opponents.  I  refer  to  the 
actions  of  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain, 
which  has  been  carrying  out  a  systematic 
program  of  harassment  ana  persecution 
of  the  Basque  people  in  northeastern 
Spain  ever  since  1936,  when  Franco  con- 


quered the  then  independent  Basque  Re- 
public of  Euzkadi,  aided  by  Nazi  planes. 
During  the  war,  which  was  characterized 
by  imusual  cruelty  and  savagery  on  the 
part  of  Franco's  forces  and  Nazi  bombers, 
I  regret  to  report  that  the  United  States 
turned  down  a  cargo  of  500  Basque  chil- 
dren whom  their  parents  were  trying  to 
evacuate  as  the  fighting  in  that  area  of 
Spain  intensified. 

Since  the  1936  period  both  Basque  na- 
tionalism and  the  Franco  government's 
attempts  to  oppress  it  have  continued, 
although  virtually  unreported  in  this  Na- 
ton's  press.  Only  the  arrest,  trial,  or 
execution  of  Basque  nationals  are  re- 
ported in  brief  articles,  with  little  or  no 
backgroimd  information.  In  recent  years, 
arrests  have  greatly  increased. 

The  situation  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions with  the  Franco  government's 
arrest  and  trial  of  16  Basque  nationalists, 
including  two  Catholic  priests.  A  state 
of  emergency  has  been  clamped  upon  one 
Basque  province  suspending  major  con- 
stitutional rights,  empowering  police  to 
hold  suspects  indefinitely  without  trial 
and  to  search  houses  without  warrants. 
The  trial  itself,  which  began  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  has  all  the  familiar  hallmarks  of 
a  political  trial.  The  defendants,  six  of 
whom  are  on  trial  for  their  lives,  are 
manacled  in  pairs,  and  the  defense  law- 
yers are  continually  being  ruled  out  of 
order  when  they  attempt  to  make  objec- 
tions to  the  proceedings.  The  youngest 
defendant  has  testified  to  being  beaten 
and  tortured  by  police  for  9  days  follow- 
ing his  arrest  before  the  coiu-t  president 
cut  off  testimony  by  saying  the  police 
were  not  on  trial.  The  trial  has  sparked 
widespread  unrest  and  protest  in  the 
Basque  country  where  70,000  to  80,000 
workers  have  gone  on  strike. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  reports  com- 
ing out  of  Spain  that  our  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  conducting  a  training 
program  designed  to  help  the  Franco 
regime  cope  with  such  dissidents,  as  well 
as  with  other  moves  in  the  direction  of 
popular  government  that  freedom-loving 
Basque  people  hope  will  follow  Franco's 
departure  from  power.  Naturally,  we  usu- 
ally have  no  way  of  knowing  the  activi- 
ties of  our  invisible  government  in  such 
matters  until  the  commitment  is  greatly 
expanded.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
Generalissimo  Franco,  standing  beside 
President  Nixon  in  Madrid  announced  to 
the  nation  that  the  new  so-called  bases 
agreement  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  was  a  "commitment 
without  reserve."  Our  own  officials  nat- 
urally deny  that  such  a  commitment  ex- 
ists, since  this  subterfuge  allows  them 
to  blatantly  disregard  the  Senate's  con- 
stitutional prerogative  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  treaties.  We  have 
heard  such  denials  all  too  often  in  the 
past. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  our  aid  to  the 
Franco  dictatorship  were  to  be  used  in 
any  way  that  contributed  to  the  ruth- 
less and  unjust  repression  now  taking 
place  In  northern  Spain. 

Whatever  infiuence  we  have  with  the 
Spanish  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
over  $3  billion  which  we  have  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  Franco's  Spain  since 
1 953  should  be  used  to  encourage  policies 
of  moderation  and  tolerance  toward  all 


Spanish  citizens.  Including  this  heroic 
people.  The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Church)  whose  State  contains  the 
largest  Basque  community  outside  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  has  frequently  de- 
scribed the  proud  heritage  of  their  unique 
culture.  The  composer  Maurice  Ravel 
and  the  Latin  American  liberator  Simon 
Bolivar  were  Basques.  The  qualities  of 
self-confidence,  industry,  and  love  for 
liberty  have  been  strongly  instilled  in  this 
ethnic  group,  which  numbers  some  two 
and  one-half  million  men,  women,  and 
children  in  Spain  and  an  equal  number 
abroad. 

In  the  Interest  of  calling  attention  to 
the  largely  ignored  struggle  of  these  peo- 
ple, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  a  journalist  quite  knowledge- 
able on  Spain,  and  a  recent  visitor  to 
the  Basque  country,  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  an 
article  by  Larry  Fernsworth,  nationally 
known  and  respected  special  correspond- 
ent, published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  Sunday,  November  29,  1970,  under  the 
caption  "Storms  Stir  Beneath  Calm  In 
Spain." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Storms   Stir   Beneath   Calm    in   Spain 
(By  Larry  Fernsworth) 

The  Spain  where  the  trial  of  Basque  na- 
tionalists Is  to  be  held  Is  a  land  of  grim  hap- 
penings, quite  in  contrast  to  the  Spain  tn 
holiday  dress  which  President  Nixon  was 
shown  on  his  visit  there  last  month.  He  was 
carefully  shielded  from  knowledge  of  such 
events,  although  he  might  have  known  about 
them  by  reading  the  free  press  of  Exux>pe,  or 
the  uncensored  writings  of  exiles,  or  if  he 
could  have  had  private  talks  with  nongov- 
ernmental Spaniards. 

But  the  Spain  of  Generalissimo  Pranclsoo 
Franco  has  Its  military  courts  and  its  Tri- 
bunals of  Public  Order  to  take  care  of  Span- 
lards  who  "slander  the  nation." 

Glimpses  of  this  other  Spain  emerged  as 
I  traveled  through  the  country  not  long  ago, 
renewing  old  acquaintance.  They  are  further 
elaborated  In  Spain's  underground  press, 
publications  by  Spanish  exi>atrlates  In  places 
like  Paris,  Toulouse  and  New  York's  "Iber- 
Ica";  In  letters  that  Spaniards  manage  to 
send  to  the  outside  world  and  In  Interna- 
tional Journals  of  wide  circulation  and  high 
prestige  like  Le  Monde  of  Paris  and  the  Jour- 
nal de  Geneve.  Few  such  reports  are  carried 
In  moat  United  States  newspaj>eTs. 

CATALOG    OF   TROUBLES 

Some  recent  Items  from  uncensored 
sources: 

"Workers  ptaralyze  the  subway  of  Mad- 
rid. .  .  .  The  government  threatens  to  mili- 
tarize striking  workers.  .  .  .  Three  construc- 
tion workers  shot  dead  when  police  open  fire 
on  striking  construction  workers  in  Grana- 
da. .  .  .  Police  beselge  500  workers  In  Granada 
cathedral  for  four  days.  .  .  .  Basques  In  Pam- 
plona clash  with  police  as  they  protest 
against  the  assassination  of  strikers.  .  .  . 

"Spanish  Intellectuals  and  workers  cry 
out  against  new  military  agreement  with 
Spain,  accuse  the  U.S.  of  collaborating  with 
Franco  and  other  dictator*.  .  .  .  Spanish  in- 
tellectual leaders  are  heavily  fined  without 
benefit  of  trial  for  presenting  petition  of 
protest  against  the  bases  agreement  to  UJ3. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  his  visit  to 
Spain.  .  .  .  Carlists  importing  arms  to  oppMse 
acession  of  Don  Juan  Carlos  as  king  after 
Franco. 

"Antlclerlcallsm  of  the  right  grows  in  Sp>ain 
as  worker  priests  and  other  Catholic  activist* 
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sldehwlth  the  left.  The  Vatican  gives  no  oom- 
to  Franco,  w&nta  the  Concordat  radically 
wants  the  state  shorn  of  Its  powers 
intervene  In  the  church  and  to  nomlnat* 
Police  harass  Basque  priests  who 
to  blese  opening  of  a  branch  banlc, 
calllfag  It  a  publicity  stunt." 

1  "hlrty-slx  Spanish  lawyers  punished  for 

prot  pstlng  against  rigged  secret  trials  of  civil 

military  courts.  .  .  .  Basque  lawyers  sus- 

.  .  Students  Join  with  Basque  guer- 

gets  33  years  to  prison,  another 

20.  .  .  .  Civil  Ouard  batters  Basque  stu- 

Oovernment  dissatisfied  with   police 

of  Basque  provinces — No.   1   torturer, 

techniques  failed  to  silence  Basque 

,  Is  removed." 
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A^  you  learn  of  these  grim  happenings  In 
n.  It  seems  you  always  find  the  Basque 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  Franco  re- 
s  oppressive  attention. 

priests  have  particularly  angered 
government  by  throwing  in  their  lot  with 
workers  and  by  whole  heartedly  es- 
Ing  the  cause  ol  Basque  nationalism. 

government's   anger  rose   high   when 
asked  the  United  Nations  In  May  of 
year  to  investigate  the  violations  of  hu- 
rlghts  by  the  Spanish  government.  They 
the  International  Red  Cross  to  Investl- 
prlson  atrocities.  They  called  upon  the 
of  Justice  to  abide  by  the  law.  They 
the  hierarchy  of  their  own  church  to 
rallfr  to  the  defense  of  the  people. 
F  ve  Basque  priests  who  started  a  hunger 
ce  in  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
op  of  Bilbao  Issued  the  following  state- 
In  the  hope  of  calling  world  attention 
I  he  warfare  being  conducted  against  the 

by  the  Spanish  dictatorship: 
rhe  Basque  people  live  under  an  authen- 
relgn  of  terror.  .  .  .  Human  rights  are 
ished  while  citizens  are  persecuted 
tortured.  .  .  .  The  police  hunt  human 
like  animals.  .  .  .  Radio-TV  and  the 
s  are  In  the  hands  of  the  government,  the 
are  concealed,  untruths  are  spread  for 
benefit  of  the  regime." 
itt^e  Spanish  government  called  the  Basque 
ns  "military  rebellion."  Police  broke  into 
bishop's  residence  In  violation  of  the 
and  arrested  the  priests.  Their 
ers  were  given  four  hours  to  prepare 
r  case  before  a  military  court.  Two  re- 
10  year  prison  sentences.  The  other 
received  12. 
Ilhls  was  one — but  only  one  of  the  Incl- 
dei:  ts  in  the  warfare  against  the  Basque  peo- 
ple during  the  30  years  of  the  Franco  regime. 
TJhere  are  many  Basque  priests  In  prison 
with  Basque  workers,  students  and 
figures  who  have  stood  together  In 
struggle    for    their    concept    of    Basque 
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Ijeaflets  of  the  Basque  underground  de- 
some  of  the  prison  horrors  of  which 
Basque  priests  complained. 
Women  as  well  as  men  were  stretched  out 
long  tables  with  feet  and  heads  hanging 
the  edges,  fornaer  prisoners  reported. 
several  police  held  them  down,  water 
drenched  over  their  faces.  Into  ears,  nose 
mouth. 
Then  31  women,  ages  18  to  28.  were  Jailed 
alleged  "Illegal  propaganda,"  their  ques- 
tloting  was  accompanied  by  psychological 
ure.  It  was  reported.  They  were  made  to 
n  to  taped  screams  of  human  terror,  cries 
bngulsh,  of  suffering.  Interspersed  with 
hys  terlcal  shrieks  of  laughter.  Then  they 
th€  mselves  were  Insulted,  clubbed  and 
wh  pped. 

/  Ithough  the  Basques  are  fighting  for 
wh  »t  they  call  their  Independence,  most 
do  not,  by  that  term,  mean  separation  from 
Spi  In. 

1  hey  mean  Independence  in  the  sense 
of  the  right  to  govern  themselves  within 
the  framework  of  their  ovm  culture  as  they 
dld|  In  centuries  past  and  according  to  the 


charter  of  self-government  enjoyed  under  the 
Spanish  Republic,  which  the  onslaught  en- 
gineered by  the  Franco-Mussollni-Hltler  col- 
laboration obliterated  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  of  the  1930'b. 

"We  want  Independence,  not  merely  for  to- 
day or  tomorrow  but  for  all  time,"  a  Basque 
underground  leader  told  me.  "We  want  the 
government  of  Spain  to  respect  our  per- 
sonality. Our  culture  is  neither  Spanish  nor 
French  but  Basque.  We  are  looking  ahead. 
We  are  asking  "what  happens  after  Franco?" 
We  want  to  share  in  whatever  happens.  We 
see  a  new  futxire  for  Spain,  foresee  that  It 
will  be  obliged  to  emerge  from  its  Isolation. 

"We  are  democratic  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  we  want  our  share  In  bringing 
about  democracy  after  the  passing  of  Franco 
and  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  Spanish 
order. 

"All  Spaniards  are  In  the  same  boat.  A 
new  generation  has  grown  up  since  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  of  the  thirties  and  that 
new  generation  is  irritated.  A  monarchy,  if 
such  is  to  foUowtUepassing  of  Franco,  must 
be  a  neutral  eWmemTpr  all  Spaniards." 

But  the  Basques  dc|  not  accept  the  kind 
of  monaP';hy  carved  out  for  Spain  by  Franco 
who  nam  kI  as  his  sq^essor  Don  Juan  Carlos, 
son  of  thi  exiled  Don  Juan  de  Bourbon  who, 
in  turn,  ir.  the  son  of  the  deposed  late  King 
Alfonso  xm. 

Carlos  represents  what  Spaniards  label 
"continulsmo,"  meaning  continuation  with- 
out interruption  of  what  Franco  calls  his 
"sacred  crusade."  Neither  the  Basques  nor 
any  of  the  other  liberating  forces  of  Spain 
want  any  of  that. 

They  look  hopefully  toward  the  elder  Don 
Juan  who  did  not  participate  in  the  Civil 
War  and  who  has  pledged  himself  not  to 
make  war  on  any  political  party. 

HIERARCHT  IS  CAtTTIOtrS 

The  Franco  regime  is  further  Infuriated 
against  the  Basques  because  they  have  the 
moral  support  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
church,  including  some  bishops.  While  many 
priests  wholeheartedly  side  with  the  workers 
and  with  the  liberating  movements,  not  only 
of  the  Basques,  but  of  the  Catalans  and  of 
Spaniards  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  be- 
nevolently inclined  part  of  the  helrarchy  at 
the  same  time  acts  cautioiisly  and  there  are 
popular  complaints  that  they  ought  to  be 
more  forthright. 

Pope  Paul  VI  himself  has  made  gestures 
favoring  the  Basques  and  other  elements 
seeking  freedom  from  the  dictatorship's  op- 
pression. 

Franco's  warfare  against  the  Basques  began 
during  the  Civil  War.  when  Basque  churches 
were  bombed  even  while  priests  were  cele- 
brating mass.  After  the  capture  of  long- 
resisting  Bilbao  in  1936,  14  Basque  priests 
were  shot  without  trial,  more  than  200  priests 
were  Imprisoned.  Today  Basques  in  exile  af- 
firm that  "many  of  them  lie  in  unremembed 
prisons,  locations  unknown." 

Franco's  propagandists  have  often  asserted 
that  what  happened  was  because  the  Basques 
were  "Reds,"  and  such  alibis  were  chorused 
by  Franco's  claque  abroad.  While  some  of  the 
Basques  did  turn  toward  communism,  most 
are  obviously  nationalists,  fighting  for  their 
human  rights. 


WE    SHOULD  IMMEDIATELY  NEGO- 
TIATE    THE     RETURN     OF     OUR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
much  heat  but  little  lighL  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  Chamber  and  throughout 
the  Nation  by  the  discussion  and  debate 
surrounding  the  plight  of  our  prisoners 
of  war.  Numerous  tales  of  suffering  and 
torture  are  recounted  in  the  news  media, 
and  organized  attempts  are  made  to  fan 
up  popular  sentiment  about  the  issue.  I 


fully  share  the  emotions  of  Americans 
who  sincerely  desire  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  safe  return  of  all  our  coura- 
geous fighting  men. 

Yet,  I  also  know  that  all  the  letters 
sent  by  Americans  to  Hanoi,  all  of  the 
trips  to  Paris  by  the  wives  of  prisoners, 
and  all  of  the  allegations  of  prisoner  mis- 
treatment will  not  improve  the  lot  of  our 
American  prisoners  of  war,  unless  there  is 
the  genuine  possibility  of  obtaining  some 
agreement  where  it  really  coimts,  at  the 
diplomatic  level.  Most  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans know  this  well,  and  so  do  adminis- 
tration leaders,  and  moreover,  so  do  some 
of  the  very  individuals  and  interest 
groups  who  are  attempting  to  politicalize 
this  issue.  In  the  process,  they  are  pro- 
viding the  families  of  prisoners  with  false 
hopes  and  encouraging  them  to  pursue 
paths  that  are,  I  regret  to  say,  likely  to 
prove  fruitless  and  probably  even  coun- 
terproductive. I  recall  the  emotional  and 
grisly  display  set  up  In  the  Capitol  as  a 
result  of  action  of  a  Texas  multimillion- 
aire, purporting  to  show  a  "typical" 
North  Vietnam  prison  cell  complete 
with  a  rat  and  emaciated  prisoners  of 
war.  There  are  probably  indeed  some 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
deplorable  conditions  in  North  Vietnam. 
We  do  not.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
has  informed  us,  have  cameras  which  are 
able  to  see  through  prison  walls  in  North 
Vietnam,  so  we  can  only  surmise  the  ex- 
tent of  this  mistreatment. 

We  do  know,  however,  about  the 
squalid  and  deplorable  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  tiger  cages,  those  inhu- 
mane torture  chambers  at  Con  Son  Is- 
land operated  by  the  militarist  Saigon 
regime.  The  victims  tortured  here  in- 
cluded suspected  VC's  as  well  as  political 
prisoners.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
were  locked  in  5-by-9  windowless  stone 
cages,  five  or  more  to  a  cell,  in  filthy  con- 
ditions. Piles  of  lime  were  placed  on  the 
catwalks  above  the  cells  to  be  thrown 
onto  the  prisoners. 

It  is  in  reality  a  war  crime  that  from 
1963  on  every  prisoner  of  war  taken  by 
our  GI's  is  immediately  turned  over  to 
the  ARVIN  forces  of  Thieu  and  Ky  who 
manacle  them,  hood  them,  and  lead 
them  away  for  "questioning,"  which  in 
most  cases  consists  of  torture  in  various 
forms.  On  occasion  they  are  immediately 
executed,  as  when  the  former  national 
police  chief  of  south  Vietnam,  General 
Loan,  now  a  high  official  in  the  Saigon 
regime,  shot  and  killed  a  VC  officer,  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back,  immedi- 
ately following  the  time  he  was  captured 
by  an  American  GI. 

The  United  States  Is  a  signatory  to 
the  Geneva  agreement  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  We  have 
acted  in  violation  of  that  treaty  as  we 
are  aiding  and  abetting  continuing  tor- 
ture by  our  friendly  allies — too  friendly 
to  fight  much,  but  skilled  in  torture  and 
murder  of  prisoners  of  war.  Those  of  us 
who  have  served  in  World  War  n  never 
witnessed  such  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  never  saw  hooded  and 
manacled  prisoners  of  war.  Very  recent- 
ly, inmates  of  a  South  Vietnamese  prison, 
the  Tanhiep  prison  near  Bien  Hoa,  15 
miles  north  of  Saigon,  told  of  political 
prisoners    being    detained    even    after 
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the  expiration  of  their  sentences  and 
of  brutal  guards,  who  have  beaten, 
tear-gassed,  and  scalded  with  acid  pris- 
oners of  war  and  political  prisoners 
they  are  interrogating.  Continuous  de- 
tention of  Ewlitical  prisoners  is  the 
familiar  hallmark  of  the  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  and  merely  adds  to  the 
growing  mountain  of  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  the  true  nature  of  the  Saigon  mili- 
tarist regime. 

It  is  possible  to  assume  that  there  are 
imitations  of  these  abuses  in  North  Viet- 
nam. My  point,  however,  is  that  little 
progress  can  be  made  by  attempting  to 
escalate  the  rhetoric  in  comparing  these 
atrocities  on  each  side. 

For  every  battle  of  Hue,  there  is  a 
Mylal  incident,  for  every  assassination 
of  a  village  chief  in  the  south,  there  is 
one  carried  out  by  ARVIN  forces,  or 
even  by  the  national  police  chief  him- 
self. We  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
abuses  exist  on  both  sides  and  engage 
our  energies  to  a  solution  of  the  problem ; 
an  alleviation  of  the  suffering. 

Recently  our  military  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  undertook  in  the  night  a  com- 
mando raid  by  helicopters  in  North  Viet- 
nam one  claimed  piu-pose  being  to  release 
some  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Our  military  intelligence  was  bad. 
There  were  no  Americans  held  as  pris- 
oners in  this  compound.  I  will  not  com- 
ment upon  the  wisdom  of  this  tactic.  It 
speaks  for  ittelf.  I  think  the  President 
and  his  advisers  in  the  military,  upon 
whom  he  appears  to  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively, should  surely  realize  that  the 
chances  for  successfully  completing  an- 
other such  foray  are  even  bleaker  now 
than  before,  having  lost  the  advantage 
of  surprise. 

I  therefore  recommend  again,  as  I 
have  recommended  on  several  past  oc- 
casions that  this  Government  initiate 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  the  exchange  of  the 
36,000  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  now 
being  held  by  the  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  trust  for  the  United  States — in 
direct  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, incidentally — for  the  fewer  than 
900  American  prisoners  of  war  estimated 
to  be  in  North  Vietnam  and  held  by  VC 
forces  at  various  places  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  propose  that  this  exchange  be  nego- 
tiated through  the  good  offices  of  a  third 
party,  preferably  a  nation  such  as  Swe- 
den, which  has  an  unassailable  record 
of  neutrality  and  international  service 
and  under  the  auspices  and  management 
of  the  International  Red  Cross.  The 
North  Vietnamese,  VC,  and  American 
prisoners  could  be  evacuated  in  trans- 
port ships  or  planes  to  this  neutral  lo- 
cation, where  they  would  be  interned 
until  all  negotiations  for  their  release 
were  completed. 

All  expense  of  this  temporary  resettle- 
ment and  the  operation  thereof  to  be 
handled  by  our  Government.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  suggestion  are  quite  sig- 
nificant, and  should  be  obvious  to  those 
who  understand  the  Oriental  mind,  and 
who  remember  other  prisoner  exchanges 
ta  our  history.  The  concept  of  "saving 
face"  is  extremely  important  to  Asians, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not 
want  to  engage  in  a  barter  which  was 


followed  by  an  exploitation  of  the  re- 
leased men  for  political  purposes.  We 
have  ordinarily  paraded  our  released 
men  before  the  TV  cameras.  They  are 
usually  much  thinner  largely  due  to  the 
lower  caloric  value  of  rice  diets.  Also  in 
every  instance  in  the  past  they  have 
been  extensively  briefed  by  U.S.  officials. 
Without  a  doubt  many  of  our  unfortu- 
nate officers  and  men  have  been  poorly 
fed  and  mistreated.  If  officials  from  a 
neutral  country  are  handling  the  ex- 
change, there  will  be  no  official  pressures 
upon  the  released  men  from  either  of  the 
two  governments  handling  the  exchange 
to  exploit  their  ordeal.  Nine  American 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  released 
without  explanation  by  Hanoi  in  the 
past  2  years,  and  in  some  cases,  the  re- 
leased prisoners  recounted  tales  of  mis- 
treatment and  brutality.  Hanoi  officials 
are  reportedly  concerned  about  interna- 
tional opinion  on  the  prisoner  issue,  and 
would  probably  require  that  some  form 
of  guarantee  be  made  that  the  issue  not 
be  exploited.  Here  is  one  proposal 
which  might  be  accepted,  £is  the  Penta- 
gon claims  that  the  Vietcong  are  suffer- 
ing a  shortage  of  manpower  due  to 
heavy  losses.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
United  States  offer  to  defray  all  the  costs 
of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  We 
were  certainly  eager  enoiigh  to  bear  the 
costs  involved  when  we  secured  the  re- 
lease of  the  captured  survivors  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  In  fact  we  paid  what 
amounted  to  a  huge  ransom  to  Castro. 
I  know  of  no  previous  war  in  which  we 
have  not  conducted  a  prisoner  exchange. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  our  men 
with  even  a  ton  of  letters  or  through  a 
public  relations  campaign.  This  has  been 
made  evident  to  every  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican. They  are  worth  more  than  that. 
We  should  through  the  United  Nations 
or  at  any  possible  international  level  ne- 
gotiate for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 


THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  less 
than  6  years  the  United  States  will  cele- 
brate its  200th  anniversary — indeed  a 
momentous  occasion  for  all  Americans. 
During  1976  and  in  the  years  which  pre- 
cede this  national  celebration  there  will 
be  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  re- 
member the  origins  of  our  laws,  the  foim- 
dations  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
achievements  of  our  forebears.  More  sig- 
nificantly, these  next  5  years  offer  sui 
equally  fitting  and  provocative  challenge 


to  all  of  us  as  we  ponder  the  Nation's  next 
10  decades  and  try  to  determine  the  pri- 
orities and  goals  of  America's  future. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  tlie 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission with  three  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Cotton,  Pastore, 
and  Byrd  of  Virginia.  This  35-member 
Commission  was  charged  by  Congress  in 
1966  with  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
encouraging  and  developing  the  coimtry's 
bicentennial  celebration  in  1976.  This 
year  on  July  4  the  Commission  submitted 
its  report  to  the  President,  offering  its 
carefully  considered  recommendations 
for  a  meaningful,  national  celebration. 
The  Commission's  report  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  September  1 1  by  E>resident 
Nixon,  together  with  liis  own  comments 
and  recommendations.  Thus  Congress 
now  has  before  it  the  basic  gmdelines 
and  goals  of  the  bicentennial  as  well  as 
some  specific  proposals. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  these 
goals  and  guidelines  for  in  their  imple- 
mentation lies  a  firm  foimdation  for  a 
distinctly  national  and  inspired  anni- 
versary. The  basic  premise,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  great  strength  of  the  cele- 
bration is  that  the  American  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  their  own  com- 
munities to  create,  shape  and  participate 
in  the  anniversary  on  a  personal  basis. 
The  Commission  has  urged  that  three 
maxims  be  kept  in  mind  as  plans  are 
made:  First,  that  the  bicentennial  reach 
all  people  In  these  50  United  States; 
second,  that  our  commemoration  encom- 
pass the  span  of  our  formative  years; 
and  third,  that  we  utilize  this  opportu- 
nity to  reexamine  the  founding  prin- 
ciples which  have  sustained  and  which 
will  perpetuate  our  cherished  way  of  life. 
The  goal  of  the  bicentennial,  simply 
stated  but  not  easily  achieved,  is  to 
awaken  in  all  of  us  a  firm,  personal  com- 
mitment to  excellence  and  to  the  true 
spirit  of  1776. 

The  Commission  further  offers  three 
major  themes  for  our  national  observ- 
ance. These  themes  look  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  of  America.  It  Is 
hoped  that  through  this  framework  all 
programs,  activities,  groups,  and  individ- 
uals will  find  consummate  expression. 

The  theme  Heritage  1976  will  permit 
examination  of  our  history,  its  relevance 
for  today,  and  its  significance  for  tomor- 
row. Recommended  programs  include  the 
Congress  of  Liberty — an  international 
symposium  on  the  history  and  meaning 
of  liberty — the  jimior  historian  pro- 
gram— an  active  forum  to  Involve  stu- 
dents in  the  study  of  history — and  ef- 
forts to  preserve  our  historic  sites  and 
docimients  by  such  institutions  as  the 
Library  of  Congress,  National  Archives, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Through  the  theme  Open  House  U.S.A. 
emphasis  wiU  be  on  all  activities  that 
promote  understanding,  such  as  mobility, 
sharing  of  experiences,  and  hospitality. 
Some  of  the  events  proposed  for  Open 
House  U.S.A.  are  Arts  on  Parade,  Liberty 
Day  1976 — the  program  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  1976 — the  winter  Olympics,  in- 
vitation to  the  world — an  open  invitation 
to  people  of  other  nations  to  partici- 
pate— and  an  international  exposition. 
It  is  to  the  international  exposition  that 
I  shall  later  direct  my  remarks. 
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■:  "he  third  theme,  Horizons  1976.  offers 
a  I  leans  for  finding  by  1976  the  solu- 
tion to  many  of  today's  problems.  Not 
unmindful  of  the  enormity  of  its  re- 
quest, the  Commission  asks  each  indi- 
\id  Jal  and  organization  to  undertake  at 
lea  ;t  one  bicentermial  project.  Some  sug- 
gested  programs  for  this  kind  of  in- 
vol  .rement  are  the  call  for  achievement 
pre  gram  and  the  rebirth  of  our  Nation's 
Ca  )ital,  Washington,  D.C. 

]  have  mentioned  briefly  the  plans  for 
the  Nation's  commemorative  events  in 
19'  6.  These  plans  show  a  recognition  of 
th(!  strength  and  power  in  America's 
magnificent  pluralism.  Last  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  talking  about  the  bicen- 
ternial,  quoted  one  of  the  Founding 
Fa  hers,  reminding  the  Commission 
me  mbers  that — 

\re  act  not  Just  for  ©Selves,  but  for  all 
maaklnd. 

"he  President  further  adjured  the 
Conmission  that  this  must  be  a  truly 
na  ional  occasion,  and  that  the  celebra- 
tioi  must  go  directly  to  the  people  and 
deiive  its  strength  from  the  people.  I 
CO  lid  not  agree  more. 

Ar.  President,  while  I  support  the 
Co  Timission's  report,  there  is  however 
on;  recommendation  which  Congress  is 
asl:ed  to  consider  that  I  must  oppose. 
Th  at  recommendation  is  there  be,  in  1976, 
an  international  exposition  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  In  my  judgment  the 
philosophical  premise  and  the  practical 
imDlications  of  an  international  expo- 
sit  on  will  defeat  and  vitiate  the  funda- 
mental  goals  of  a  meaningful  bicenten- 
niiil.  Such  an  event  is  so  inappropriate 
anl  inhibiting  that  my  three  senatorial 
CO  leagues  and  one  House  Member  on  the 
Ccmmission  joined  with  me  in  voting 
agiinst  this  recommendation.  No  other 
pr  )posal  so  severely  polarized  the  Com- 
m  ssion. 

5ome  historical  background  is  neces- 
sa  -y  for  an  understanding  of  the  alter- 
natives  facing  the  Congress.  During  the 
pa;t  year  the  cities  of  Boston.  Philadel- 
ptia.  Washington,  and  Miami  offered 
prjpasals  for  staging  an  international 
ex  aosition  as  the  focai  point  of  the  bicen- 
teinial  celebration.  Both  the  Commis- 
si(  n  and  the  President  selected  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  challenged  its  citi- 
zeis  to  create  an  exposition  which  will 
h2ve  commemorative,  historical  empha- 
sis, and  which  is  cultural  and  inspira- 
ti(  nal.  rather  than  commercial,  in  in- 
teit.  Sanction  of  the  exposition  by  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions  is 
b€  ing  sought.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
wi  11  recall,  the  United  States  joined  this 
pr  ?stigious  international  organization  in 
19  68.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government  has 
new  statutory  responsibilities  for  the 
cc  nduct  of  an  exposition.  As  host  it  will 
n(  iw  be  the  Federal  Government,  and  not 
a  3rivate  development  corporation,  which 
hi  .5  the  overall  responsibility  to  guaran- 
te;  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  to  for- 
ei  n^  nations.  We  can  no  longer  be  simply 
a  participant  as  we  were  in  the  New  York 
■Worlds  Fair  of  1964.  Moreover,  one  of 
tl  e  arguments  advanced  by  the  Secre- 
ts ry  of  State  at  the  time  that  the  Sen- 
ai  e  considered  accession  to  the  BIE  was 
tl  at  membership  would  allow  this  coun- 
ti  y  to  play  a  more  vital  role  in  deter- 


mining the  manner  in  which  the  vehicle 
of  an  exposition  continues  to  be  used  to 
dramatize  the  memorable  ideas,  aspira- 
tions, and  achievements  of  mankind. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  incumbent 
upon  us  to  look  very  carefully  at  the 
projected  plans  for  the  proposed  exposi- 
tion. 

Since  July  4  and  the  submission  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations,  the 
Philadelphia  1976  Bicentennial  Corpo- 
ration has  refined  its  plans.  The  exposi- 
tion as  now  proposed  will  be  concerned 
with  three  elements:  International  par- 
ticipation, historic  commemoration,  and 
community  development.  Application 
has  been  made  to  the  BIE  to  have  the 
exposition  classified  as  a  Category  II  ex- 
position. Under  that  category  foreign 
nations  are  not  obliged  to  construct  na- 
tional pavilions.  Rather,  exhibit  space 
is  provided  by  the  host  country.  The 
Philadelphia  Bicentennial  Corporation 
has  therefore  been  negotiating  with  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  to  purchase  the 
air  rights  over  30th  Street  Station  in 
Philadelphia.  The  structures  to  be  built 
there  would  become  the  site  for  the 
major  exposition  activities.  An  integral 
part  of  the  plan  for  this  area  is  the  de- 
velopment of  theme  pavilions,  in  which 
ideas  and  problems  in  such  fields  as 
science  and  ecology  would  be  addressed 
concurrently  by  participating  foreign 
countries.  There  will  be  additional  ac- 
tivities in  the  historic  areas  and  at 
smaller  sites  throughout  the  community. 
While  this  framework  provides  for  in- 
ternational participation,  equal  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  agenda  for  action 
program  as  part  of  the  exposition.  The 
agenda  for  action  is  largely  concerned 
with  community  urban  renewal  efforts 
which  can  also  stand  as  demonstration 
projects. 

In  addition  to  these  programmatic 
aspects,  the  corporation  has  defined 
needed  improvements  in  transportation 
and  other  support  facihties  which  must 
be  completed  if  Philadelphia  is  to  be  able 
to  handle  the  influx  of  those  in  attend- 
ance, estimated  to  average  256,000  peo- 
ple per  day. 

Financial  estimates  of  the  cost  of  this 
exposition  were  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  October  15,  1970.  In 
1970  dollars,  the  total  cost  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  expected  to  be  $1.2  billion,  of 
which  the  Federal  share  requested  is 
$556.6  million,  with  an  additional  $165 
million  in  guaranteed  loans.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  will  be  shared  as 
follows:  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  be- 
ing asked  for  $113.5  million,  of  which  $44 
miUion  will  be  in  self-sustaining  funds; 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will 
contribute  $93.8  million;  and  $246.2 
million  will  be  raised  from  private  de- 
velopers. 

Of  the  total  $1.2  billion,  approximately 
$277  million  is  to  be  spent  on  the  exposi- 
tion per  se,  with  the  Federal  share  set 
at  18  percent  or  $49.8  million.  The  same 
amoimt,  that  is,  $277  million,  is  to  be 
spent  on  the  agenda  for  action  program, 
but  the  Federal  share  for  this  public 
works  program  is  82  percent  or  $229 
million.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  Phila- 
delphia can  afford  an  exposition,  but  it 


must  ask  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to 
bear  the  major  burden  of  providing  for 
its  basic  needs.  In  addition,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  highway  and  transit  facil- 
ities, $324  million  is  needed,  of  which 
$277.8  million  is  the  Federal  share.  An 
additional  $293  milUon  will  be  used  to 
create  "private  development  opportu- 
nities related  to  major  sites." 

These  are  the  facts  and  I  would  add 
that  therein  lie  some  provocative  pro- 
posals. However,  there  is  much  to  be 
questioned,  much  to  be  debated,  and, 
frankly  In  my  judgment,  much  to  be 
deplored.  In  recent  weeks,  within  the 
Philadelphia  community  itself,  active 
and  articulate  dissent  has  been  voiced 
about  such  an  expenditure  of  money. 
When  municipal  workers  are  being  laid 
off,  with  the  Philadelphia  school  sys- 
tem near  bankruptcy,  when  the  city's 
transit  system  is  ensnarled  and  with  the 
city's  share  of  the  plight  afBicting  all  of 
our  urban  centers,  it  is  certainly  no  sur- 
prise that  a  growing  number  of  Greater 
Philadelphians  are  gravely  concerned 
about  the  wisdom  of  expending  their 
already  too  limited  funds  on  an  exposi- 
tion. During  the  recent  election  cam- 
paign, Permsylvania's  Governor-elect 
Milton  Schapp  expressed  similar  reserva- 
tions, pointing  out  the  need  for  replace- 
ment housing  for  those  whose  homes  will 
be  torn  down  and  the  necessity  for  heavy 
reliance  on  Federal  reimbursement.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  itself  is  ex- 
periencing serious  economic  difiBculties. 
Additionally,  some  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  evaluating  the  Philadelphia  proposal, 
have  questioned  whether  the  exposition 
as  proposed  will  even  be  attractive  to  the 
international  community.  Specifically, 
they  question  whether  other  countries 
would  find  interest  in  the  agenda-for- 
action  program,  which  is,  in  truth,  di- 
rected mainly  toward  alleviating  press- 
ing local  community  problems.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  indeed  another  valid 
consideration. 

We  must  also  consider  the  proposed 
international  exposition  in  terms  of  its 
effect  on  our  entire  country.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
has  stated  that  we  must  have  a  national 
celebration.  Yet  at  this  early  date,  even 
before  the  implicatioiis  of  the  interna- 
tional exposition  have  been  sensed,  most 
people  think  that  the  bicentennial  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  Philadelphia.  Indeed,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  al- 
ready adopted  the  slogan,  "The  Bicen- 
tennial State."  in  its  recent  industrial 
development  promotions.  While  this  atti- 
tude certainly  does  not  refiect  the  intent 
of  the  Commission,  nonetheless  it  is  al- 
most inevitable.  A  single  event  of  this 
magnitude  and  duration  will  detract 
from  and  deny  what  can  be  admired  and 
enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation.  Every 
State  would  welcome  international  visi- 
tors. Every  visitor  would  appreciate  the 
rich  diversity  of  our  land.  Every  city 
needs  urban  renewal  fimds.  Should  we 
then  in  good  faith  allocate  enormous 
sums  of  money  for  pavilions  when  so 
many  urgent  needs  cry  out  for  atten- 
tion? I  think  not. 
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The  alternatives  to  an  international 
exposition  are  far  more  compelling.  In 
a  celebration  that  is  not  only  national 
but  nationwide  there  can  be  ample  ex- 
pression of  the  unique  character  of  each 
region,  State,  city,  and  town.  My  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  which  played  a 
major  role  in  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  will,  I 
know,  wish  to  dramatize  its  contributions 
to  the  growth  of  our  country.  This  is  only 
fitting  and  proper,  and  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  others. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what 
seem  to  me  are  inspired  plans  of  the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park 
Advisory  Cormnission  of  Philadelphia.  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, a  master  plan  has  been  developed  for 
permanent  additions  to  and  further 
restorations  of  the  Independence  Hall 
area,  for  which  $1.4  million  of  Federal 
funds  have  already  been  appropriated. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  offers  another 
project  as  well.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  share  Mr.  Kaufmann's 
eloquent  and  provocative  thoughts  with 
you.  I  quote  from  the  June  11,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin: 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania .  .  .  has  wholeheartedly  approved  a 
unique  program  which  we  have  suggested. 

This  envisages  the  erection  of  several 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  Independence  Hall 
areas,  in  which  International  conferences  of 
multi-Ungual  nature  may  be  held — similar 
to  those  held  In  the  past  in  The  Hague  and 
at  Geneva  (whose)  buildings  are  presently 
outmoded. 

Philadelphia  can  then  become  the  place  In 
the  world  with  modern  facilities  which  will 
focus  national  and  International  attention 
on  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  federal,  state 
and  city  governments  it  Is  our  Intention  to 
endeavor  to  complete  the  program  In  time 
for  dedication  in  1976,  when  we  proposed  to 
hold  the  first  World  Conference  on  Peace 
ever  to  be  convened. 

Following  this.  It  Is  Intended  to  hold  a 
c»nvocation  on  education;  then  one  on 
health  and  welfare — and  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cuss other  social  problems  which  confront 
not  only  America  but  the  world. 

Thus  we  can  say  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
that  on  America's  200th  anniversary,  Instead 
of  simply  holding  another  world's  fair,  we  are 
using  this  occasion  to  try  to  make  America 
and  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  in  this  proposal 
the  thought,  creativity,  and  inspiration 
that  should  be  the  hallmark  of  all  Bi- 
centennial programs.  My  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  can  take 
justifiable  pride  in  their  Commonwealth 
and  their  constituents.  Yet  as  we  look  to 
our  past  for  lessons  to  be  learned,  we 
must  remember  that  today  we  are  50 
States,  and  200  million  people.  Let  us 
adopt  the  President's  suggestion  that 
each  week  during  1976  be  devoted  to  a 
different  State.  Such  a  program  will  offer 
sufficient  focus  for  the  anniversary  and 
belies  the  need  for  an  exposition.  We 
should  indeed  invite  people  of  other  lands 
to  visit  us.  I  urge  that  we  make  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  symbol  of  our  great 
achievements.  Wherever  possible  we 
should  support  the  expansion  across  the 


country  of  pilot  programs  for  such  des- 
perateb^  needed  facilities  as  day  care 
centers  and  housing.  Commendable  pro- 
F>osals,  Uke  that  of  Polls  1976,  which 
would  provide  a  rapid  rail  system 
throughout  the  Thirteen  Original  Colo- 
nies, employing  the  latest  techniques  in 
communications  to  inform  and  entertain 
the  traveler,  need  to  be  studied  and  eval- 
uated. Let  us  do  so.  And  let  us  do  so  with 
the  not  unreasonable  hope  that  member 
and  nonmember  nations  of  the  BIE 
would  welcome  a  new,  exciting  expres- 
sion of  national  character.  To  build  on 
what  we  have — to  create  permanent  con- 
tributions of  the  bicentennial — to  chal- 
lenge the  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, business  and  labor,  our  institu- 
tions, our  universities,  every  church, 
every  organization  and  every  citizen  to 
set  goals  and  vigorously  pursue  them — 
this  is  the  power  of  the  bicentermial. 

Seventeen  seventy-six  was  indisputably 
a  magnificent  year  in  our  history.  We 
declared  our  right  to  freedom,  our  in- 
tent to  build  a  nation,  and  our  belief 
in  ourselves.  We  did  so  with  vision  and 
boldness.  One  himdred  years  later,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, we  reaflBrmed  our  faith  with  an  in- 
ternational exposition  in  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  first  of  its  kind.  In  1876,  we 
quite  properly  invited  the  world  to  view 
our  new  achievements  in  industry  and 
our  genius  with  technology,  two  en- 
deavors responsible  for  much  of  our  suc- 
cess in  the  following  100  years. 

Now,  as  we  approach  1976.  it  is  for  us 
to  infuse  our  200th  anniversary  with  the 
same  pioneering  spirit  and  to  direct  our 
actions  toward  the  needs  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  new  century.  Let  us  not  be  con- 
tent with  imitating  the  creations  of  the 
past  if  they  are  not  applicable  to  our 
needs  and  to  our  times.  Let  us  find  the 
vision,  the  faith,  and  the  will  to  shape 
1976,  even  as  our  Founding  Fathers  de- 
termined their  future  in  1776.  After  the 
birthday  party  is  over  and  the  candles 
have  been  extinguished,  let  us  be  proud 
that  in  the  aftermath  there  remain 
meaningful  and  lasting  accomplishments. 

Near  the  end  of  its  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  said : 

America  has  a  past  to  honor  and  a  future  to 
mold.  The  threshold  of  Century  III  Is  before 
us.  The  traces  we  leave  as  we  step  over  that 
threshold  will  be  the  marks  by  which  history 
will  remember  and  judge  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  pray  that  my  esteemed 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  not  allow  this  great  Nation 
to  enter  its  third  century  of  national  life 
with  a  costly  and  ephemeral  interna- 
tional exposition  to  mark  the  passage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  comments  concerning  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration.  He  serves  on  the 
Commission,  and  has  had  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  study  the  various  proposals. 
In  addition,  he  has  a  deep  sense  of  his- 
tory which  makes  his  comments  on  this 
subject  extremely  important. 

I  share  the  views  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  of  the  most  appropriate  way 


to  celebrate  the  bicentemiial.  I  had  many 
questions  when  our  own  State  proposed 
a  bicentermial  celebration  which  in- 
cluded large  expenditures  of  State  funds 
and  private  funds  as  well  as  Federal 
funds.  It  was  my  strong  feeling  then,  and 
remains  so  now,  that  the  proper  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  ought  to 
encourage  as  many  Americans  as  pos- 
sible to  appreciate  our  history-,  our  tradi- 
tions, and  our  backgroimd.  I  believe  we 
can  accomplish  this  without  spending 
millions  of  dollars  on  a  multitude  of 
gaudy  pavilions. 

We  can  best  demonstrate  our  respect 
for  the  past  and  remind  ourselves  of  the 
great  traditions  of  our  country  by  imder- 
standing  its  institutions,  and  by  seeking 
to  make  those  institutions  better  respond 
to  the  complex  problems  of  our  times. 
This  seems  to  me  many  times  more 
meaningful  than  constructing  a  host  of 
exhibition  halls.  As  I  understand,  this  is 
a  major  thrust  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  my  senior  colleague  for  his 
comments.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
his  appraisal  and  his  understanding  of 
what  this  Nation's  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion should  be. 

It  is  quite  accurate  that  the  city  of 
Boston  did  make  these  proposals  to  the 
Bicentennial  Commission.  As  my  col- 
league will  recall,  there  was  much  debate 
and  discussion  at  that  time,  even  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
There  was  a  serious  question  about  the 
site  location,  as  the  Senator  will  recall, 
and  a  serious  question  about  the  enor- 
mous Federal  contribution  as  well  as  the 
very  large  State  and  city  contributions. 
These  same  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  experiencing  great  diflBculty  in 
choosing  a  site,  and  certainly  great  diffi- 
culty in  financing. 

We  all  want  a  very  meaningful  bi- 
centennial, but  we  do  not  want  a  gigantic 
birthday  party  and,  the  morning  after, 
awaken  to  find  that  we  have  made  no 
permanent  and  lasting  contributions  to 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  the  appropriate  time, 
will  join  with  Senators  Cotton,  Pastore, 
and  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  one  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  at 
the  time  joined  with  me  in  voting,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  to  expend  $2 
billion  in  the  manner  suggested  would 
not  be  a  prudent,  or  lasting  way,  in  which 
we  can  pay  tribute  to  our  past,  to  our 
present,  and  to  our  future. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  joining  in  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  thinking  on 
this  very  serious  problem,  because  the 
Commission  is  waiting  for  direction,  and 
I  think  what  we  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  will  have  an  impact  upon  the 
Commission.  I  want  to  spell  out  that  this 
is  no  criticism  of  the  Commission,  of  its 
dedicated  staff,  certainly  of  its  very  able 
Chairman,  or  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Commission's  report  and  recommen- 
dations. If  there  is  a  need  to  change 
direction,  to  change  course,  we  ouglit  to 
do  it  now,  before  we  expend  great  sums 
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>f  money,  and  find  out  later  that  we  are 
ict  moving  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  be  traveling,  and  then  have  to 
•everse. 

We  have,  of  course,  experienced  that 
n  the  past.  Every  time  I  fly  over  New 
^ork  City  or  enter  LaGuardia  Airport 
md  see  those  pavilions  from  the  1964 
World's  Pair,  and  think  of  the  tremen- 
ious  amount  of  money  that  went  into  it. 
t  is  really  depressing  to  me,  and  I  am 
;ertainly  hopeful  that  we  will  not  make 
he  same  mistake  in  1976.  the  200th  an- 
liversary  of  our  Nation's  birth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wEUit 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
my  colleague,  because  I  think  he  has  ex- 
pressed my  own  opinion  as  well.  His 
statements  here  today,  sufficiently  before 
the  hour  of  final  action  by  the  Senate 
ind  the  Congress,  constitute  an  extraor- 
linarily  important  and  useful  service.  I 
appreciate  and  commend  him  for  bring- 
ng  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tny  distinguished  coUeage  for  his  very 
rich  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Magazine  issue  of  De- 
cember 1970.  entitled  Which  Way  to  the 
Fair,  demonstrates  great  insight  into  the 
Philadelphia  National  Exposition.  It  is 
written  by  Nancy  Love,  a  most  able  and 
informed  writer.  I  feel  that  this  article 
would  add  much  to  the  remarks  and  the 
colloquy  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
floor  this  morning  pertaining  thereto.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Which  Wat  to  the  Fair 
(By  Nancy  Love) 

It  was  billed  as  a  board  meeting  of  the 
Btald  Bicentennial  Corporation,  but  It  was 
like  no  meeting  this  town's  Establishment 
bad  ever  run.  It  was  more  like  guerilla  the- 
ater with  a  Uttle  of  the  Treater  of  the  Ab- 
siord  thrown  In.  It  started  with  a  nasty  furor 
over  attempts  to  bar  the  press  and  com- 
munity representatives  from  the  meeting 
and  ended  with  a  walkout  by  black  board 
members,  a  takeover  by  extremists  and  a 
panicky  adjournment.  In  between,  the  chair- 
man was  accused  of  making  an  Incendiary 
slip  of  the  tongue,  and  the  mayor  delivered  a 
scolding,  plantation-boss  style. 

This  was  the  second  Installment  of  the 
October  board  meeting  that  was  supposed  to 
usher  in  Philadelphia's  proudest  moment 
since  1T76 — the  unveiling  of  the  plans  and 
site  selections  of  the  1976  Blcenteimlal.  But 
something  had  gone  sour  behind  the  show 
front  of  the  Corporation.  It  began  to  stixface 
at  the  October  14th  meeting  and  finally 
erupted  at  this  October  23rd  one.  The  per- 
formance was  so  sensational  that  It  blew  the 
whole  drama  all  over  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  all  over  the  news  telecasts  so  the 
whole  city  could  see  the  swelling  dissatisfac- 
tion from  within  and  without  with  the  plan- 
ning of  the  celebration,  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  planners,  could  see  that  this 
$1.35  billion  exposition  was  out  of  control, 
a  galloping  headless  horse. 

Naturally,  though,  most  people  forget  the 
whole  Inglorious  coiLfrontatlon  after  this  one 
rousing  performance  and  settled  down  to 
football  and  other  less  threatening  au- 
tumnal entertainments.  It  was  all  so  con- 
fusing and  unsettling.  But  there  are  some 
disillusioned  civic  leaders,  nervous  business- 


men and  aroused  black  community  leaders 
who  aren't  going  to  forget  it  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  working  in  groups  and  individually 
to  divert,  subvert  or  convert  this  interna- 
tional exposition  into  more  productive  chan- 
nels, because  the  way  it's  beginning  to  share 
up,  it  seems  to  have  the  makings  of  a  rag- 
ing river  that  could  ravage  the  city's  econo- 
my and  divide  and  polarize  the  haves  and 
have-nots.  What  If  Philadelphia  gave  a  fair 
and  It  fell  fiat  on  Its  face? 

For  the  most  part,  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned, whether  they  are  board  members  or 
not.  want  a  Bicentennial  In  Philadelphia. 
Very  few  are  set  on  scuttling  It,  but  they 
have  these  fears  about  the  direction  it's 
taking.  Depending  on  who  they  are,  they 
worry  about  the  financing  or  the  quality  of 
the  leadership  or  the  repercussions  In  their 
conununities.  They  worry  about  whether  the 
present  Corporation  can  really  bring  off  a 
Bicentennial  the  city  will  be  proud  of. 

How  did  the  situation  deteriorate  this 
way?  Suddenly  It's  hard  to  remember  a 
time  when  public  attention  was  riveted  on 
a  gung-ho  Bicentennial  that  would  bolster 
the  sagging  economy  of  the  region,  create 
Jobs  and  train  minorities,  help  solve  some  of 
the  more  pressing  urban  problems  of  health, 
housing  and  education,  restore  civic  pride, 
present  a  new  and  progressive  image  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  the  world.  Impose  a  time  frame 
for  getting  things  done.  Eureka  I  A  Bicen- 
tennial could  be  a  lot  of  things  to  a  lot 
of  people  .  .  .  but  it  couldn't  be  everything 
to  everyone,  although  that  was  the  Implicit 
promise. 

It  seems  like  such  a  long  time  ago  that  It 
all  started  as  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  then- 
Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth  in  1957,  It  took 
years  before  the  first  plans  began  to  appear 
and  the  Idea  of  a  modest  20(Hh  birthday 
party  ballooned  Into  a  fullblown  interna- 
tional exposition.  Then  no  sooner  had  Presi- 
dent Nixon  finally  designated  Philadelphia 
as  the  host  for  the  International  celebration 
at  the  end  of  September,  than  suddenly 
everyone  started  to  throw  darts  at  it. 

In  the  early  years,  of  course,  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  what  was  happening — or 
not  happening.  No  one  believed  it  would  ever 
come  about.  Dilworth  asked  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  plan. 
The  first  one  they  did  with  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  centered  In  mid-city  (a 
good  opjjortiuiity  to  make  sure  of  funding 
for  chief  of  City  Planning  E.  Bacon's  pet 
project.  Market  Street  East) .  Later  plans  cul- 
minated in  main  exhibition  buildings  in 
Palrmount  Park.  (Apparently  Bacon  never 
gave  up  the  Idea  of  Falrmount  Park  because 
he  threw  it  back  Into  the  running  this  year.) 
In  1965  Mayor  James  Tate  and  City  Coun- 
cil President  Paul  D'Ortona  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  200  with  oarsman  and  Councilman 
John  B.  Kelly  Jr.  at  its  head. 

As  Henderson  Supplee.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bicentennial,  remembers  it, 
"This  was  unfortunately  at  the  time  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  and  its  economic  dlf- 
ficiUtles.  The  ideas  of  Kelly's  committee  went 
over  like  a  'true  lead  balloon.'  "  The  mayor, 
shocked  by  the  negative  community  response, 
set  up  a  separate  committee  of  19  with  Sup- 
plee, a  retired  Atlantic  Richfield  executive. 
at  the  head.  Each  committee  was  to  report 
directly  to  the  mayor.  Very  sticky  wicket. 
But  being  gentlemen,  Kelly  and  Supplee  lived 
harmoniously  with  the  awkward  arrange- 
ment until  the  two  committees  were  dis- 
banded and  replaced  by  the  non-profit  Bl- 
cen'Sennlal  Corporation,  vylth  Kelly  as  presi- 
dent and  Supplee  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  first  board  of  60  named  by  the  mayor 
and  the  president  of  City  Council  was  made 
up  of  many  carryovers  from  the  old  com- 
mittees. 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  ideas 
and  plans  for  a  Bicentennial — Just  about  all 
of  them  generated  from  outside  the  Corpo- 
ration. 


The  Young  Professionals  seem  to  have  had 
more  Infiuence  on  the  course  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial than  any  other  g^oup.  One  ex- Young 
Professional  (they  have  disbanded)  recalls 
how  a  dozen  young  lawyers,  architects,  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  who  were  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  group  first  got  together  when 
they  were  asked  to  meet  Bicen's  $48,000-a- 
year  consultant.  Ewen  Dingwall.  Dingwall 
had  been  brought  in  on  the  basis  of  the  Job 
he  did  for  the  Seattle  Fair.  "But,"  says  one 
of  the  Young  Professionals,  "he  was  in  a 
managerial  position  there.  He's  not  an  idea 
man.  He  wasn't  what  was  needed  at  that 
stage." 

Anyhow,  after  Dingwall  left  that  after- 
noon— he  always  leaves  early  to  get  back  to 
Washington  where  he  lives  (he  commutes  at 
the  Corporation's  expense) — the  group  of 
men  sat  around  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bicentennial  was  In  bad  trouble 
and  that  they  had  to  do  something  to  get 
it  off  dead  center.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Henderson  Supplee  wasn't  committed  to  the 
idea  of  an  International  exposition  at  that 
point  and  president  Jack  Kelly  seemed  to 
have  his  eye  on  the  Olympics  more  than  a 
fair. 

The  Young  Professionals  were  prolific  and 
enthusiastic.  They  looked  on  a  Bicentennial 
as  a  needed  catalyst  for  the  city,  a  way  of 
bringing  It  to  life.  They  were  full  of  good 
Intentions,  and  anxious  to  work  with  other 
interested  groups  like  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  integrated  Coalition  for  a 
Meaningful  Bicentennial.  After  pressure 
from  Tate,  the  Bicentennial  Corporation 
eventually  adopted  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Young  Professionals,  and  also  absorbed  many 
of  the  young  pros  themselves.  But  once  they 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  structure,  they 
seemed  to  merge  with  the  landscape. 

One  of  the  original  group  now  on  the  Bi- 
centennial board,  lawyer  Stanhope  Browne, 
a  professional  white  hat  whom  everyone 
seems  to  trust,  says  the  two  touchstones 
the  Young  Professionals  believed  should  mo- 
tivate the  celebration  were:  (1)  to  keep 
urban  problems  uppermost  and  (2)  to  do 
something  to  raise  the  economic  level  of  the 
region.  They  are  still  Stanhope  Browne's 
touchstones  and  those  of  many  others.  Some- 
how, though,  no  one  Is  sure  that  they  are 
practical.  What  happened? 

Robert  Sugarman,  an  attorney  and  former 
Young  Professional:  "I  saw  the  Bicentennial 
as  a  chance  to  have  a  meaningful  dialogue 
among  people  contingent  on  its  having  a 
large  degree  of  control  in  the  hands  of  non- 
Establishment  elements,  both  young  whites 
and  blacks,  but  particularly  blacks.  What's 
happened  Is  that  the  Bicentennial  accepted 
the  shell  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Young  Profes- 
sionals and  took  the  heart  out  of  It." 

Getting  to  sit  on  the  board  of  the  Corpo- 
ration is  apparently  orUy  part  of  the  problem. 
It  Is  now  self-perpetuating  and  seems  to 
respond  frequently  to  outside  pressures  by 
adding  more  members.  If  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  squawks  that  it  isn't  being  con- 
sulted on  financial  matters,  as  It  did  recently, 
you  put  three  more  Chamber  men  on.  If  the 
black  community  agitates  for  more  assur- 
ances that  you  mean  to  consider  It  In  your 
planning,  as  It  did  in  the  summer  of  1968, 
you  add  blacks  to  your  lily  white  board.  The 
board  first  expanded  to  76,  of  which  ten 
were  non-white  (one  is  Puerto  Rlcan)  and 
now  It  stands  at  an  unwieldy  112,  of  which 
20  are  non-white. 

But  critics  feel  this  Is  stiU  tokenism,  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  In  the  nature  of  the 
choices.  Many  of  the  black  board  members 
are  known  as  "showcase  niggers"  either  be- 
cause they  come  from  city  agencies  and  are 
therefore  assumed  to  be  in  the  niayors 
pocket  (like  Ooldle  Watson  from  Model 
Cities,  Samuel  Evans  from  the  Philadelphia 
Anti-Poverty  Program)  or  because  they  have 
been  wooed  and  won  with  grants  (Andrew 
Jenkins    of   Mantua    Planners)    or.   In  the 
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Jargon  of  the  peers,  they've  been  "coopted" 
by  being  put  on  the  payroll  as  consultants 
(Harold  Hasklns  of  Temples  Commxmlty 
Health  Sciences  Center  and  Augustus  Baxter 
of  the  Architects  Workshop) .  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  at  the  October  Bicentennial 
board  meeting,  when  the  vote  split  along 
black-white  lines,  Qoldle  Watson  was  the 
only  non-white  who  voted  with  the  whites. 
At  the  same  meeting  Sam  Evans  was  pub- 
licly bawled  out  by  the  mayor  and  Andy 
Jenkins,  Harold  Hasklns  and  Gus  Baxter 
later  got  letters  from  Chairman  Henderson 
Supplee  expressing  his  displeasure  at  their 
lack  of  loyalty.  If  any  of  these  particular 
members  who  rebelled  ever  were  under  any- 
one's thumb,  they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get 
out  from  under .> 

But  Just  being  on  the  board  Isn't  enough 
If  you  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  partic- 
ipate in  decision-making.  Power  doesn't  give 
up  power  that  easily.  The  machinery  Is  etiU 
get  up  to  keep  the  Old  Boys  right  where 
they  are.  But  that's  what  makes  them  the 
Old  Boys,  isn't  it? 

It  all  hung  out  at  the  October  board  meet- 
ing of  October  14th  that  recessed  and  re- 
sumed on  October  23rd.  The  tone  of  the 
meeting  that  had  been  called  to  conflnn  the 
Bicentennial  site  selection  plan  was,  "Let's 
see  what  kind  of  a  hunk  of  change  we  can 
get  from  Uncle  Sam  and  then  we'll  figure 
out  what  to  do  with  It.  If  they'll  buy  it,  we'll 
build  it,  so  don't  worry  about  the  details 
now."  The  Corporation's  fulltlme  staff  un- 
veiled to  the  board  for  the  first  time  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  they  had  been  drawing  up 
for  the  past  few  years.  Okay  it,  they 
requested. 

But  some  of  the  board  members  dug  in 
their  heels,  and  refused  to  be  railroaded  Into 
voting  for  a  pig  in  a  poke  Just  because  the 
staff  had  to  "start  a  dialogue"  with  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  Washington  to  get  the  Bi- 
centennial bid  into  the  1971-1972  fiscal  budg- 
et. Most  of  the  board  had  never  seen  any 
of  the  exquisitely  complex  tables,  charts  and 
studies  that  supported  the  stripped-down 
presentation  that  afternoon.  They  Just 
weren't  about  to  take  it  on  faith. 

Wilson  Goode,  the  black  executive  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Council  for  Conununlty 
Advancement,  spoke  for  many  other  board 
members,  black  and  white,  when  he  said  In 
a  newspaper  interview  later  that  he  couldnt 
make  a  decision  that  would  affect  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people  over  the  next  five  or 
six  years  after  a  20-mlnute  explanation.  Be- 
sides, there  was  the  growing  concern  about 
the  refusal  to  involve  directors  In  the  real 
work  of  the  Corporation. 

"It  was  simply  the  fact  that  those  who 
were  controlling  it  were  more  concerned 
about  getting  to  Washington  than  they  were 
about  really  Involving  a  board  of  directors 
in  the  process  of  what's  going  to  happen  in 
the  Bicentennial  Corporation,"  contended 
Goode,  "and  I  think  it  was  wrong." 

Another  cause  of  disaffection  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  ten  ex  officio  additions  to  the 
board.  Psychologically  It  was  a  bad  time  to 
introduce  still  more  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment and  business  to  a  board  already 
heavily  weighted  with  them,  and  partictilarly 
since  only  one  was  black.  City  OouncUman 
Thomas  Mcintosh,  chairman  of  the  Council 
appropriations  committee,  and  he  already  was 
a  director  of  the  Corporation. 

The  board  voted  to  recess  for  ten  days  to 
give  them  time  to  study  the  material  they'd 
never  seen  and  to  attend  briefing  sessions. 
This  didn't  seem  to  spread  much  oil  on  the 


'■  Of  course,  white  confiict-of -Interest  comes 
up  from  time  to  time  also.  Richard  Bond's 
appointment  by  the  court  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Penn  Central  left  him  open  to  such 
charges  (he  did  offer  to  resign) .  Every  bank 
In  the  city  has  someone  on  the  board,  but 
It's  a  moot  point  as  to  who's  going  to  do  a 
favor  for  whom  when  there's  financing  to  do. 


waters  either.  Bosu'd  members  complained 
that  they  didn't  receive  any  information 
until  the  eighth  day  and  that  it  still  wasn't 
very  complete.  Those  who  attended  briefing 
sessions  came  away  in  some  cases  with  un- 
resolved doubts  and  questions.  In  other  cases 
wiser  but  sadder. 

Even  those  who  had  attended  executive 
committee  meetings  and  voted  to  approve 
the  site  plan  as  It  stood  had  not  all  gotten 
the  real  plctiue,  the  implications  of  endors- 
ing the  physical  and  financial  package  they 
had  been  handed.  At  last  at  the  briefings  it 
had  become  real.  Andy  Jenkins,  president 
of  the  Mantua  Community  Planners,  for 
instance,  knew  what  the  score  was  after  he 
came  out  of  the  Agenda  for  Action  briefing. 
"We  debated  it  at  executive  committee  meet- 
ings, but  this  is  the  first  time  we  had  enough 
blacks  and  questions  of  businessmen  to  clsu- 
Ify  the  issues."  Thoughtfully,  bespectacled 
Jenkins  chewed  over  what  he  had  learned 
In  the  last  few  hours.  "I  think  this  state 
of  chaos  is  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened." 

By  the  time  the  recessed  board  meeting 
resumed,  the  questioning  mood  was  spread- 
ing and  intensifying.  Even  the  newspapers 
had  picked  It  up.  An  editorial  In  the  Inquirer 
right  after  the  first  abortive  board  meeting 
praised  the  "daring  exposition  plan"  with  its 
focus  at  30th  Street  and  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  urged  speed  in  passing  it. 
"There  Is  no  time  left  for  dawdling  or  argu- 
ing: this  is  decision  time,"  it  admonished. 

But  by  the  time  the  board  was  about  to  re- 
convene, the  Inquirer  had  taken  a  different 
tack  altogether.  An  October  22nd  editorial 
pointed  out  that  the  directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion weren't  the  only  ones  who  wanted  a 
closer  look  at  the  plans,  that  Washington 
wasn't  happy  with  the  goals  or  the  price  tag 
of  the  fair.  They  didn't  like  the  Idea  of  using 
It  as  a  "whlpsaw  for  every  project  in  the  city." 
They  didn't  like  the  idea  of  being  asked  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  $656.7  million  in  grants 
and  another  (156.7  million  in  loeois,  con- 
sidering that  their  share  of  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  of  $17  million  was  the  most  the 
federal  government  had  ever  given  an  exposi- 
tion. The  editorial  ended  with  new  instruc- 
tions to  the  board  members:  to  "sort  out  ex- 
actly what  it  Is  they're  trying  to  do — and 
come  up  with  a  focus  which  will  generate 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  both  here  and  in 
Washington." 

That  Isnt  what  the  forces  In  control  had 
In  mind  at  all,  though.  But  It  wsis  comforting 
to  know  that  occasionally  the  papers  could 
stop  playing  their  usual  defender-of-the- 
vested-clvic-lnterest  role  with  the  Bicenten- 
nial. The  first  critical  reportage  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial operation  to  appear  In  anything  other 
than  tuiderground  newspapers  turned  up  In 
October  In  a  student  magazine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  author.  Penn 
Junior  Paul  Schwartzman,  unearthed  a  lot 
of  information  that  made  the  Penn  Central 
and  the  Corporation  staff  look  pretty  bad. 
Some  he  used  and  the  rest  he  fed  to  the  news- 
papers. Peter  Blnzen — who  capitalized  on  at 
least  one  lead,  a  story  about  a  Transportation 
Center  that  was  going  to  be  a  windfall  for  the 
Penn  Central  (the  staff  denies  that  the  rail- 
road Is  going  to  get  anything  it  doesn't  have 
to  pay  for) — refers  to  Schwartzman  as  the 
Bicentennial's  Seymour  Hersh  (the  reporter 
who  set  off  the  My  Lai  investigation).  Even 
If  they  chose  to  Ignore  It,  at  least  reporters 
had  been  put  on  notice  that  something  didn't 
smell  right  about  some  of  the  deals  that 
were  going  on. 

ActusJly,  the  press  and  public  were  often 
victims  of  the  quirky  way  the  Bicentennial 
people  chose  to  parcel  out  Information,  re- 
ports and  studies.  The  Regional  Science  Re- 
search Institute's  report  on  the  impact  of 
the  exposition  on  the  economy  of  the  region 
Is  celebrated  only  because.  Instead  of  being 
released,  it  was  withdrawn  "for  updating," 
even  though  parts  of  it  that  presented   a 


favorable  picture  were  given  out.  It  actually 
doesn't  contain  the  dire  predictions  that  were 
rumored  In  the  wake  of  the  blackout.  A  Sep- 
tember 15th  site  study  by  the  Bicentennial's 
chief  architectural  and  economic  consultants 
was  also  suppressed.  This  one  has  some 
loaded  material  in  It,  though,  including  a 
larger  estimated  deficit  ($88  million)  than 
has  ever  appeared  in  official  releases. 

The  Corporation's  top  public  relations  man, 
Jim  MiUlgan,  seems  to  understand  that  un- 
willingness to  communicate  Information 
makes  people  very  nervous,  but  he  obviously 
doesn't  know  how  to  open  up  the  right  chan- 
nels. When  someone  like  Cushing  Dolbeare 
of  the  Housing  Association  requests  studies 
and  is  turned  down,  she  begins  to  wonder 
why.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fettf  of  being 
open,  particulswly  with  the  press,  and  It 
seems  to  flow  from  the  top  down,  from  Hen- 
derson Supplee  himself. 

This  reporter  was  at  first  refused  an  inter- 
view with  Henderson  Supplee  because  ho 
doesn't  like  Philadelphia  Magazine,  and  It 
was  at  his  Instruction  that  a  witness  was 
required  to  sit  In  on  Interviews  a  reporter 
conducted  with  the  staff.  This  Is  because  ho 
suspects  the  staff  has  been  leaking  Informa- 
tion and  critical  comments  to  the  press. 
Henderson  Supplee  s  anxiety  is  probably  a 
self-fulfilling  kind  of  thing.  The  more  you 
try  to  keep  from  reporters,  the  more  anxious 
they  are  to  discover  what  you're  hiding. 

Anyhow,  it  was  on  Supplee 's  order  that 
certain  members  of  the  press  and  commu- 
nity groups  were  asked  to  leave  the  room  in 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Building  where  tho 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bicentennial  Cor- 
poration had  begun  to  assemble  on  October 
isSrd.  The  press  has  always  been  barred  from 
the  board  meetings,  but  not  representatives 
of  community  groups.  He  picked  the  wrong 
person  to  tangle  with  when  ho  picked  Edna 
Thoms  of  the  Philadelphia  Women  for 
Community  Action.  A  former  teacher  of  so- 
ciology she  Is  normally  a  soft-spoken,  rea- 
sonable woman.  When  rubbed  the  wrong 
way  she  can  turn  into  a  screaming  fury.  No 
one  was  going  to  discriminate  against  Edna 
Thomas.  She  refused  to  leave  until  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  chairman  that 
all  press  and  community  representatives 
were  harmed.  And  when  she  did  leave  she 
carried  her  anger  with  her  and  vented  it 
outside  where  arriving  directors,  press  and 
other  representatives  could  hear  her.  The 
board  of  directors  overruled  tho  wishes  of 
their  chairman  and  voted  to  Invito  the  press 
and  community  representatives  back  in  to 
attend  the  meeting.  The  first  veil  of  secrecy 
was  lifted. 

But  that  was  about  as  f  tu-  as  It  was  going 
to  go.  Those  who  were  running  the  show  hswl 
no  Intention  of  allowing  more  examination, 
of  trying  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  probleoL 

Taking  up  where  the  last  board  meeting 
had  recessed,  lawyer  Morris  Duane  clarified 
the  resolution  on  the  floor  by  restating  that 
It  was  to  endorse  the  site  plan  in  principle 
In  order  to  get  government  financial  support 
and  the  final  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Expositions,  which  had  to  bo 
done  immediately. 

George  Dukes  of  the  Kltterhouse  Commu- 
nity Council  came  right  out  and  said  he  still 
lacked  enough  Information  to  vote  and  rec- 
ommended they  table  the  resolution. 

Henderson  Supplee,  although  chairing  tho 
meeting,  allowed  as  how  tabling  the  resolu- 
tion would  sink  the  Washington  talks  and 
"ruin  our  chances."  Duke's  recommendation 
was  defeated. 

But  the  discontent  had  risen  too  high  to 
recede  without  being  given  a  voice :  all  of  tho 
basic  doubts  were  paraded  one  at  a  tlmo — 
concern  about  financing,  labor,  board  make- 
up, about  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  plan  and 
what  It  would  do  to  neighborhoods  around 
the  sites,  about  the  commitment  to  black 
communities  and  whether  it  would  be  kept. 

It  was  obviously  all  going  tho  wrong  way. 
After  all  tho  sweat  tmd  work  of  getting  tho 
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designation,  after  all  the  negotiations.  It 
looted  like  they'd  never  get  an  okay  to  the 
'  J.S.  Budget  Bureau  In  time.  That  meant  the 
ihole  deUcate  time  schedule  would  be  off. 
i  Site  prepyaratlon  couldn't  start  at  once,  a 
lichuylklU  Expressway  bypass  couldn't  begin. 
leal  chaos.  The  whole  critical  30th  Street 
I  lountdown  would  never  worlt. 

At  one  point  Supplee  got  Infuriated  enough 

o  snap  pettishly,  "Look,  If  you  don't  want 

his  Bicentennial,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  now 

:,o  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  waste  any  more 

.me  on  It." 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  tried  to  put  the  train 
^ack  on  the  track  with  a  show  of  diplomacy: 
Unless  something  Is  approved,  we  can  kiss 
cood-bye  to  the  notion  of  funds  in  the  '71- 
72  budget.  We  must  fish  or  cut  bait.  .  .  . 
'  ["here  are  many  things  In  this  plan  that  I 
lon't  like  and  many  I  don't  understand.  .  .  . 
3ut  a  vote  against  this  Is  a  vote  to  kill  the 
50  and  early  '60s  we  pulled  together.  I'd  like 
o  see  this  again." 

But  the  spirit  of  dlvlslveness  In  the  room 
vbls  too  active  to  be  put  to  sleep  by  eloquence. 
•^»en  though  they  all  wanted  a  Bicentennial 
oo,  the  blacks  In  the  room  had  been  driven 
nto  a  position  of  having  to  oppose  the  plan 
he  way  It  stood.  It  promised  something  for 
;helr  people  that  they  knew  wouldn't  be  de- 
Ivered — and  they  would  be  held  accountable. 
Uke  the  white  businessmen,  they  felt  the 
sense  of  their  responsibility. 

For  some  whites  in  the  room  there  were 
Dther  core  assumptions  that  were  Just  as  im- 
possible to  believe  In.  Maverick  lawyer  Philip 
Kalodner  summed  up  some  of  these  objec- 
ilons  and  then  added  the  clincher,  "I  see  no 
leadership  In  this  Corporation  capable  of  de- 
reloplng  this  or  any  other  plan  we  can  come 
■ip  with."  That  was  what  everyone  was  say- 
ng  privately,  but  not  In  public. 

Then  management  consultant.  Arthur 
Kaufmann.  further  demolished  any  lingering 
solidarity.  "I  think  It's  wrong  to  think  a  vote 
siealnst  this  Is  a  vote  against  a  Blcenntlal. 
It's  not  true.  We  can  still  go  with  a  good  plan 
and  one  with  community  support." 

In  the  meantime,  a  lot  of  the  board  mem- 
bers sitting  near  the  front  of  the  room  were 
beginning  to  seethe  with  Impatience.  Why 
'^as  everyone  trying  to  sabotage  this  thing 
now?  It  was  unrealistic.  What  was  needed 
was  an  Inspirational  message  to  restore 
everyone's  perspective. 

At  precisely  the  right  moment.  Norman 
Denny,  the  boylsh-looklng  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  who  a 
Tew  weeks  earlier  had  become  a  folk  hero 
with  a  public  blast  at  the  Intransigence  of 
the  Penn  Central  In  Its  negotiations  with  the 
Bicentennial,  Jumped  to  his  feet  and  with 
blue  eyes  flashing  said  the  magic  words: 
"We've  always  wanted  to  have  a  Bicenten- 
nial. We  shouldn't  come  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  undercut  all  the  work  that's  gone 
Into  this.  It  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  together  for  progress.  .  .  .  We  can  work 
out  the  details  later." 

He  moved  the  question  and  Henderson 
Supplee  made  (or  didn't  make,  as  some  In- 
sist 1  his  now-legendary  slip  of  the  tongue: 
"Will  all  those  In  favor  raise  their  white 
hands " 

The  vote  was  37  for  and  15  against.  Eleven 
of  the  12  blacks  present  voted  against  the 
resolution. 

It  was  a  bad  time  for  anyone  as  out  of 
phase  with  black  people  as  Henderson  Sup- 
plee to  have  such  a  faux  pas  hung  on  him. 
Sam  Evans  rose  to  speak — Sam  Evans, 
chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Anti-Poverty 
Program,  who  Is  looked  upon  by  other  blacks 
as  a  "Negro."  But  Sam  Evans  wasn't  speak- 
ing for  the  white  Establishment  this  time. 
Even  Sam  Evans  had  voted  as  a  black  and 
he  was  now  speaking  as  a  black  too.  He  com- 
plained that  there  wasn't  enough  black  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  and  therefore  not 
enough  black  votes  to  swing  an  Issue  like 
this  one. 


It  was  too  much  for  his  boss.  Mayor  Tate, 
who  was  probably  saying  to  himself,  "i  put 
this  guy  on  this  board  to  help  me  get  the 
Bicentennial  and  then  he  turns  around  and 
stabs  me  In  the  back."  Goldle  Watson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Model  Cities  Program,  was  the  only 
black  who  had  voted  the  "white"  way.  The 
mayor  was  livid  when  he  stood  up  and  gave 
Sam  Evans  a  shrill  dressing-down,  the  Mnd 
even  a  father  would  give  a  recalcitrant  son 
only  behind  closed  doors.  "You  cut  this  out, 
Sam,"  he  started,  "I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
polarize  this  community." 

The  blacks  walked  out.  The  community 
representatives  In  the  back  were  milling  and 
conferring  angrily.  In  the  midst  of  the  elec- 
tric tension  some  of  the  militant  neighbor- 
hood people  captured  the  microphone  and 
began  to  address  the  board.  Henderson 
Supplee  hastily  called  for  a  motion  of 
adjournment  and  retreated. 

In  a  brilliant  flanking  play,  the  mllltent 
blacks  (not  the  black  board  members,  as 
some  accounts  suggested)  then  moved  In  on 
the  Bicentennial  office  where  still  and  TV 
cameramen  were  poised  for  a  press  con- 
ference. There,  they  got  all  the  attention  they 
wanted — more,  In  fact,  than  they  could  have 
dreamed  of  In  the  self-contained  board  room. 
For  a  short  time  It  was  Edna  Thomas's  show 
as  she  sat  at  the  Bicentennial  receptionist's 
desk  with  the  fervor  of  her  cause  raising  her 
voice  to  its  hell-and-brlmestone  level:  "I 
want  the  schools  upgraded.  I  want  people  to 
have  food  and  a  place  to  live.  I  want  all  of 
that  before  we  have  a  birthday  party!" 

Inquirer,  October  26,  1970:  "Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate  said  Sunday  that  It  was  time  to 
'stop  all  this  criticism  of  the  Bicentennial  on 
grounds  that  the  money  for  the  giant  gala 
could  be  better  used  for  more  Important 
priorities  . .  .  Almost  everyone  In  Philadelphia 
wants  this  Bicentennial  .  .  .  We  have  ex- 
tensive programs  for  housing  and  schools  and 
public  welfare.  We  spend  money  on  these 
other  problems  and  there  should  be  money 
for  the  Bicentennial  In  the  Interest  of 
patriotism.'  " 

But  the  criticism  didn't  stop.  The  first 
formal  presentation  of  plans  and  figures  at 
the  original  October  board  meeting  had  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  of  ever-widening  ripples 
that  weren't  going  to  subside  that  quickly. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  how  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  problem,  to  sort  out  what  is  fact  and 
what  Is  Intuition,  to  fasten  on  what  Is  reality 
and  what  Is  premonition.  When  there  Is  a 
loss  of  confidence  In  leadership,  nothing  they 
say  Is  taken  on  faith  and  no  detail  is  too 
small  to  be  blown  into  a  cause  c61ebre.  When 
the  whole  administrative  structure  is  full  of 
holes  caused  by  dissent  and  vlndlctlveness.  It 
Is  hard  to  put  it  together. 

The  two  main  areas  of  controversy  seem 
t  J  cluster  around  the  physical — what  Is  going 
to  be  built  and  how  much  It's  going  to 
cost— and  the  program — what  is  going  to  go 
on  In  what  Is  built.  And  little  wonder  that 
there  is  consternation.  What  the  Corporation 
gave  birth  to  at  that  board  meeting  on 
October  14th  was  a  bold  Innovative  concept 
of  an  exposition  like  no  other  exposition  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Even  If  the  staff  and 
consultants  had  done  all  their  homework  and 
had  gone  through  all  of  the  process  of  in- 
volvement they  were  accused  of  Ignoring.  It 
would  have  been  dlfflctUt  to  understand. 

As  It  was.  the  staff  had  a  good  excuse  for 
being  unprepared  since  they  had  been 
thrown  off  schedule  by  the  Bacon-Tate  coup 
In  late  summer  when  the  two  had  attempted 
to  move  the  site  to  Fairmont  Park  and  put 
themselves  In  the  position  to  capture  the 
open  Jobs  of  executive  director  and  director 
of  development.  Also  they  had  been  set  back 
by  the  president's  long  delay  In  announcing 
a  decision.  Anyhow,  according  to  physical  de- 
velopment coordinator  John  Gallery,  these 
situations  put  the  staff  Into  the  position  of 
having  to  rush  to  complete  their  daring  ver- 
sion of  a  multi-site  exposition  with  a  stag- 
gering price  tag  of  $1.35  billion  (which  is  now 


up  from  $1.17  billion) .  And  this  Isn't  the  sort 
of  baby  that  should  be  rushed. 

Both  Senators  Hugh  Scott  and  Richard 
Schwelker  lost  no  time  in  shooting  it  down. 
Inquirer,  October  25,  1970:  "The  White 
House  believes  the  1976  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion's $1.17  billion  master  plan  is  quite  un- 
realistic, according  to  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
(R.  Pa.).  'Without  binding  me  In  the  future, 
I  would  expect  It  [the  federal  share  of  the 
funds  1  would  be  somewhere  In  the  area  of 
half  that  amount.' " 

What  the  Corporation  had  hoped  would 
make  the  pill  easier  to  swallow  was  that 
buildings  would  be  permanent,  part  of  the 
money  was  to  go  for  on-going  civic  Improve- 
ments like  roads  and  housing,  and  since  a 
major  part  of  the  construction  had  to  be 
done  on  platforms  over  tracks  It  would  be  an 
architectural  tour  de  force — a  model  of  how 
to  build  megastructures  on  air  rights  over 
railroad  tracks. 

To  grasp  the  nuances  of  the  scheduling,  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  the  30th  Street 
site  alone  was  a  mind-boggling  task,  even 
for  those  who  had  access  to  sometimes  con- 
tradictory and  confusing  studies  and  recom- 
mendations and  could  question  staff  and 
consultants  who  also  sometimes  contradicted 
and  fought  with  each  other  and  were  often 
vague. 

Imagine  for  openers  a  deadline  so  tight 
that  construction  of  the  platform  has  to 
start  before  the  plans  of  what  to  put  on  It 
are  decided,  surely  the  costliest  way  concelv- 
able  because  that  means  the  platform  has  to 
be  prepared  to  support  the  heaviest  load  that 
might  go  on  It. 

The  briefing  session  on  sites  and  physical 
planning  came  off  quite  well,  according  to 
John  Gallery.  It  seemed  to  others  who  were 
there  to  confirm  their  worst  fears  that  the 
plaxmers  hadn't  had  their  feet  on  the  ground 
in  the  first  place  when  they  were  dreaming 
up  split  sites  on  stilts. 

The  bankers,  retailers,  lawyers,  real  estate 
and  building  men  who  attended  the  briefing 
that  day  started  by  questioning  some  of  the 
basic  assumptions.  Like:  what  if  the  esti- 
mated percentages  of  attendance  were  off,  If. 
say,  everyone  wanted  to  go  to  the  Camden 
site  one  day  and  not  to  30th  Street,  what 
kind  of  a  mess  was  that  going  to  make  of  the 
parking  lots,  access  roads  and  ejchlbltion 
space?  Answer:  A  terrible  mess.  Or,  It's  been 
assumed  that  the  schedule  could  be  met  if 
you  could  get  a  no-stoppage  work  agreement 
with  the  unions,  but  has  anyone  talked  to  the 
unions,  and  did  you  figure  the  extra  cost  of 
that  kind  of  agreement  In  the  labor  projec- 
tions? No  one  has  talked  to  the  unions. 

Why  is  everything  fig\ired  In  1970  dollars? 
The  assumption  Is  that  revenues  will  In- 
crease at  the  same  rate  as  costs.  From  an 
architect:  "But  that's  not  so,  construction 
costs  are  going  up  faster  than  anything  else." 
It  was  enough  to  make  a  businessman  tear 
his  hair.  The  statistics  and  tables  werent 
prepared  In  ways  familiar  to  them  and  they 
kept  bogging  down  In  the  unfamiliar  morass. 
Finally  one  prominent  real  estate  entrepre- 
neur Just  threw  up  his  hands  and  moaned, 
"We're  really  punching  cotton  with  these  fig- 
ures." They  were  seriously  disturbed.  It  was 
as  If  the  specter  of  the  disastrous  Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennlal  were  watching  over 
their  shoulders  saying,  "You,  the  business- 
men of  Philadelphia,  should  know.  You  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  know  how  much  It  will 
cost  and  where  the  money  will  come  from." 
And  through  the  whole  briefing  session  33- 
year-old  John  Gallery,  the  Bicentennial  staff 
man  In  charge  of  physical  planning,  sat  there 
parting  his  longlsh  hair  down  the  middle  oi 
his  head  with  both  hands,  fielding  the  ques- 
tions with  no  pauses,  with  no  sweat.  The 
calm  Bostonlan  voice  never  rose,  never  be- 
trayed an  emotion,  except  maybe  impatience. 
Maybe  an  edge  of  impatience  when  he'd  say, 
"But  we  have  done  studies  on  that.  I'd  be 
glad  to  sit  down  with  you  and  explain  It. 
There  was  the  Implication  that  he  wished 
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they'd  stop  criticizing  until  they'd  look  at  the 
studies.  "The  Federal  Reserve  Is  doing  & 
study  for  us  now."  That  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  a  study  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
vras  rumored  to  have  done  that  showed  costs 
would  be  twice  as  high  as  those  estimated. 
All  these  rumors  and  half-truths.  .  .  . 

But  you  couldn't  blame  the  hard-headed 
businessmen  for  their  Insecurity  and  Incre- 
dulity. No  one  had  ever  shown  them  the 
goddamn  studies  and  even  if  they  had,  they 
knew  goddamn  well  that  consultants  can 
make  reports  come  out  any  way  they  want 
to.  They  were  trying  to  fight  their  way  out 
of  the  classic  trap  the  Corporation  had  fallen 
into:  abandonment  to  outside  experts.  But 
they  were  tangled  up  In  all  that  cotton,  and 
they  couldn't  punch  their  way  out.  The 
architects  and  planners  and  young  do-good- 
ers who  had  never  built  a  building  In  their 
lives,  who  had  no  practical  experience,  had 
captured  the  Bicentennial.  Maybe  they  were 
right.  Nobody  knew. 

The  serious  doubts  of  the  business  com- 
munity seemed  to  grow  with  time  rather 
than  diminish.  The  Worriers,  a  group  of 
(Hiamber  of  Commerce  types,  prepared  a 
whole  list  of  ulcer-provoking  questions.  Ar- 
chitect Vincent  Kllng,  who  has  done  plans 
for  the  Peun  Central  for  developing  the  air 
rights  at  30th  Street  and  Is  Intimately  con- 
versant with  the  site,  said  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  places  on  the  East  Coast  to 
build  and  he  doesn't  see  how  the  project  can 
be  brought  In  by  1976  even  under  the  most 
favorable  of  conditions,  even  with  Imported 
labor. 

Real  estate  men  want  to  know  whether  the 
conversion  of  Bicentennial  buildings  to  office 
space  projected  for  30th  Street  In  1977  would 
be  needed  In  light  of  all  the  oflBce  buildings 
on  the  drawing  board  for  center  city. 

Housing  experts  want  to  know  how  you 
are  going  to  get  rent  subsidies  for  the  high- 
rise,  high-cost  housing  for  visitors  at  30th 
Street  that  Is  supposed  to  be  converted  to 
low-cost  housing  after  the  fair. 

And  everyone  wants  to  know  who's  going 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  deficit  estimated  var- 
iously at  $10  million  and  $88  million.  And 
why  weren't  Increased  city  services  like  extra 
sanitation  ai:d  police  costs  added  In?  And 
surely  the  early  statements  that  there  would 
be  no  Increase  In  taxes  to  pay  the  city's  share 
had  to  be  unrealistic.  (John  Gallery  later  ad- 
mitted taxes  would  have  to  be  increased.) 

Then  there  was  the  whole  unpleasant  busi- 
ness with  the  Penn  Central.  Banker  Norman 
Denny,  who  was  on  the  task  force  to  select  a 
site,  opened  the  whole  Pandora's  box  early  In 
October  by  declaring  the  Bicentennial  was 
being  shafted  by  the  railroad  In  negotiations 
for  land  and  air  rights.  Penn  Central  was 
holding  out  prime  land — 30th  Street  Station 
Itself  and  the  area  around  it — and  making  It 
necessary  for  the  exposition  to  divide  (a 
split  site  within  a  split  site)  north  and  south 
of  It.  Furthermore,  If  the  Corporation  had 
that  land  they  could  start  building  Immedi- 
ately without  waiting  for  track  relocation 
and  platform  preparation. 

It  was  more  than  Denny  could  stomach, 
being  not  only  a  banker  but  a  real  estate 
developer  himself.  "When  you  get  down  to 
one  location,"  he  says.  "It  should  be  compact 
and  efllclent.  We  met  vrtth  Bob  Moses  who 
did  the  two  New  York  Fairs  and  said  to  him. 
'If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again,  what  would 
you  do  differently?'  Moses  said,  'I'd  have  It 
<:ompact.  Regardless  of  the  price  tag.  don't 
stretch  It  out.  Make  It  comfortable  enough 
for  people  to  want  to  stay  for  four  days  and 
aot  leave  after  two  days.  That's  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure."  So  what 
do  we  do?  The  exact  opposite. 

"Not  only  that,  there  will  be  an  acute 
shortage  of  labor.  To  commit  ourselves  to 
the  major  site  involved  with  track  relocation 
and  platform  building  Is  illogical.  We'll  have 
enough  trouble  having  It  built  by  '76,  let 
alone  the  hard  way." 


But  Norman  Denny  still  thought  the  sit- 
uation was  correctable — and  not  only  the 
deal  with  the  Penn  Central,  but  also  a  solu- 
tion to  the  access  road  headache  better  than 
the  costly  Schuylkill  bypass  no  one  wants  to 
pay  for.  He  t)egan  working  quietly  behind 
the  scenes  to  rethink  both  projects — at  least 
one  man  who  refused  to  surrender  to  "ex- 
perts" without  a  struggle. 

The  land  hassle  with  Penn  Central  Is  only 
one  small  piece  In  the  gigantic  ptizzle,  but 
It  Is  typical  of  what  has  happened  many 
times  over  In  the  operation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  ImpKJrtant  negotiations  have  been 
left  In  the  hands  of  seconds,  of  men  with 
artistic  and/or  technical  skill  but  no  busi- 
ness acumen. 

John  Gallery  didn't  want  the  responsibil- 
ity of  negotiating  with  the  Penn  Central,  but 
no  one  else  wanted  It  either.  A  bnillant 
young  city  planner  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
after  he  graduated  from  Harvard,  he  worked 
for  four  years  for  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission before  Joining  the  Bicentennial  staff. 
He  Is  the  first  to  admit  that  he  wasn't  the 
man  for  that  Job.  "I  never  did  any  negotiat- 
ing like  that  In  my  life,  but  no  one  else 
wanted  the  responsibility — not  Supplee  or 
any  of  the  board  people."  Gallery  believes 
that  It  all  turned  out  all  right,  that  "no  one 
could  have  made  a  better  deal,  but  they 
should  have  given  It  to  someone  they  trusted. 
That's  the  problem.  All  decisions  have  to  be 
based  on  my  word  or  Gladstone's  [Gladstone 
Associates,  the  Corporation's  economdc  con- 
sultant) or  Cnme's  [David  A.  Crane  Asso- 
ciates, the  planning  consultant).  They  have 
no  confidence  In  us." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  loaded  unan- 
swered questions  on  the  physical  side  of  the 
books  was  what  was  going  to  be  the  Impact 
on  the  economy  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  this  region.  The  rumor  mill  buzzed  with 
it.  Builders  and  architects  were  willing  to 
tell  anyone  who  would  listen  to  them  that 
building  the  Bicentennial  would  drive  con- 
struction cost  up  so  high  and  make  the 
labor  and  equipment  market  so  tight  that 
It  would  discourage  other  building,  not  only 
In  Philadelphia  but  on  the  entire  Eastern 
seaboard.  Economists  were  worrying  that  the 
Infiatlon  started  by  the  Bicentennial  spend- 
ing would  never  come  down  again. 

Withdrawing  the  one  document  that  dealt 
with  the  question  of  economic  lm]>act,  the 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute  report, 
didn't  go  very  far  toward  btiildliig  a  sense  of 
security. 

The  RSRI  figuree  that  were  released  were 
glowing,  to  say  the  least,  but  cryptic; 

Million 

Tax  Revenues  thru  1976 $513 

Tax  Revenues  1976-1986 133 

Total    646 

Value  of  Public  Facilities  5  years  early.  60.  3 

Direct  &  Indirect  Wages  &  Salaries 735 

Balance  of  Totu-lst  Payments 459 

Minority  Groups  Wage  Potential 60 

There  was  no  way  of  understanding  what 
the  estimates  were  based  on,  what  assump- 
tions were  fed  Into  the  computer  to  get  those 
results.  F^  Instance,  was  the  minority  wage 
pcrtentlal  contingent  on  training  programs? 
Were  the  Jobs  going  to  help  to  build  an  en- 
trepreneurial class?  About  the  tax  revenues, 
where  is  the  figure  to  show  how  much  addi- 
tional revenue  Is  going  to  be  needed  each  of 
those  years  to  meet  the  City's  Increased  costs? 

Norman  GUckman  has  some  Ideas  about  all 
of  this.  He's  a  scrappy  young  economist  who's 
the  director  of  the  Urban  Studies  program  In 
the  Department  of  C^ty  Planning  at  Penn. 
He's  also  a  research  associate  at  the  inde- 
pendent, non-profit  RSRI.  He  did  some  work 
on  their  study  and  that  got  him  thinking 
about  this  whole  sticky  business.  With  the 
city  in  the  shape  that  it's  In,  he  believes  It 
Is  highly  likely  that  It  will  continue  to  run 


a  deficit  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
Increased  taxes. 

"Using  the  most  optimistic  figures  you 
can,"  Ollckman  says,  "the  Bicentennial  will 
have  a  slightly  positive  Impact  on  the  city 
and  suburbs.  But  the  Impact  on  city  govern- 
ment Is  highly  negative,  although  there  Is 
some  positive  transfer  from  government  to 
private  wages  and  profits  to  corporations." 

The  thing  that  dlsttirbs  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  a  student  of  the  urban  scene 
like  GUckman  Is  that  most  people  are  not 
considering  the  effects  of  the  Bicentennial 
on  certain  groups.  Take  the  poor  black  in 
Mantua.  He  might  get  employment — prob- 
ably unsklUed  work,  but  what  will  happen  to 
his  house?  The  owners  of  real  estate  In  that 
area  will  want  to  convert  It  for  housing  for 
construction  workers  and  for  visitors  to  the 
fair.  Even  middle  class  housing  wlU  be  af- 
fected. GUckman  says  this  market  Is  low- 
priced  now  compared  to  cities  like  Boston, 
Washington  and  New  York.  It  will  go  up, 
especially  In  rentals,  and  he  doesn't  think  It 
wlU  come  down  significantly.  Pood  costs  will 
go  up  too. 

Or  the  impact  on  the  character  of  neigh- 
borhoods. GUckman  says,  "As  a  planner  as 
well  as  a  resident  of  Powelton  Village,  I'm 
afraid  of  what  this  is  going  to  do  to  my 
neighborhood.  People  will  be  displaced,  the 
character  destroyed." 

He  Is  the  first  to  admit  that  there  wiU  be 
benefits  to  certain  segments  of  society.  The 
hotel  industry  should  do  well,  for  Instance. 
But  the  employment  opportunities  in  hotels 
are  bad  since  Jobs  are  skewed  toward  low- 
paid  imsklUed  workers. 

All  of  this  confirms  the  worst  fears  of  peo- 
ple In  black  communities.  Their  losses  will 
be  heavier  than  their  gains:  dislocation,  sky- 
rocketing costs,  some  Increased  employment, 
but  in  dead-end  Jobs.  This  Is  why  the  com- 
munity development  program  started — to 
help  still  these  fears.  But  like  everything 
else  In  the  Involved  and  tangled  web  of  the 
Blcentermlal,  it  seems  to  have  no  beginning 
and  no  end.  Is  the  community  development 
in  the  Bicentennial's  Agenda  for  Action  part 
of  the  program  of  the  exposition  or  is  it 
something  that  Is  growing  up  Independently 
alongside  It?  No  one  seems  to  know  what 
the  whole  program  is  anyhow,  what  Is  going 
to  go  on  in  all  that  6p>ace  everyone  is  fight- 
ing about,  what  kind  of  marvelous  things  are 
going  to  attract  all  those  visitors. 

According  to  Henderson  Supplee,  the  pro- 
gram came  first.  He  refers  to  the  three-part 
program  that  appears  In  Bicentennial  litera- 
ture from  time  to  time  in  different  gulsee. 
Each  of  the  three  parts,  It  seems.  Is  supposed 
to  appear  at  each  major  and  minor  site 
throughout  the  city.  1)  The  past:  Historic 
and  commemorative  to  be  centered  mainly 
aroxind  Perm's  Landing  and  Independence 
National  Historical  Park.  2)  The  present: 
Continuing  vu-ban  problems  and  solutions  to 
be  focused  at  North  Philadelphia  Station 
and  in  dispersed  sites  throughout  the  city. 
3)  The  future:  The  international  participa- 
tion part  mainly  at  30th  Street  Station  and 
also  at  dispersed  sites. 

Supplee  Insists  that  the  program  was  es- 
tablished early  because  It  was  needed  to  de- 
termine the  physical  shape  the  exposition 
was  to  take.  Actually,  if  one  digs,  one  finds 
there  Is  indeed  more  in  the  program  than 
generaUy  passes  through  the  information 
screen  at  the  Corporation,  but  a  lot  of  dis- 
turbed staff  and  board  members  are  afraid 
that  part  of  the  trouble  the  exposition  is  In 
now  Is  because  plans  for  the  content  have 
not  been  developed  at  the  same  pace  as  the 
physical  plans.  They  know  where  the  build- 
ings win  go,  but  not  necessaxUy  what  wUl 
happen  in  them. 

The  historic  part  seems  to  be  spinning 
along  nicely  on  its  own  with  federal  money 
already  committed  to  extensive  restorations 
and  visitor  faculties,  regardless  of  whether 
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oi  net  there  Is  a  Bicentennial  celebration  In 
P  uladelphla.  ,  , 

THe  international  part  seemed  to  pick  up 
.  little  steam  and  exposure  when  some  staff 
ajid  consultants  went  abroad  In  November 
tc  talk  to  nations  interested  In  participating. 
S  anhope  Browne,  a  member  of  the  task 
fcrce  that  developed  some  ol  the  deas  for 
U  e  international  exposition,  says  It  Is  the 
-I  Teatest  untold  story"  of  the  Bicentennial. 
P  irt  of  why  it  Is  untold  Is  undoubtedly  be- 
cause It's  so  difficult  to  grasp.  „„„„rt 

When  Henry  Putsch,  the  recently  named 
h>ad  of  program  development,  tries  to  ex- 
p  am  It.  he  gets  a  dreamy  look  In  his  big  blue 
e  es  A  rugged  young  man  with  a  background 
U  education  and  cummunlcatlons.  he  none- 
tlieless  seems  to  have  trouble  making  con- 
cete  some  of  the  marvelous  new  concepts 
fc  reign  countries  are  so  excited  about.  The 
c^  ntral  one  seems  to  be  that  the  Bicentennial 
1<  Kolne  to  involve  other  nations  In  develop- 
ii  la  theme,  involve  them  In  this  rar'^  process 

0  involvement  and  suddenly  the  process  be- 
c.mes  an  end  rather  than  a  means. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  more  to  It  than 
t  lat:  a  set  of  principles,  anyhow,  If  not 
s  >ecifics,  requests  that  nations  consider 
t  lemaiic  emphasis  rather  than  trotting  out 
D  BW  products;  that  they  consider  permanent 
building  and  demonstration  projects  like 
h  Duslng  or  health  centers  In  neighborhoods; 
tiat  they  participate  In  people-to-people 
c  )ntacts  like  conferences,  cultural  exchanges, 

1  vlng  together  In  special  expo  housing. 

But  developing  programs  has  never  been 
a  top  priority,  especially  not  on  the  Agenda 
f  )r  Action— the  community  development  and 
tirban  problem-solving  part.  One  Corpora- 
t  on  director  says  that  although  almost  25r'c 
c  r  the  money  for  the  show  Is  going  into  the 
'genda  only  about  2cf,  of  the  time  has  so 
fir  John  OaUery  agrees  that  the  physical 
riannlng  has  dominated.  "David  Crane  and 
I  have  said  for  a  year-and-a-half  that  we 
had  to  have  a  program."  ..         ^       .* 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  so  far  when  it 
cDmes  to  matters  involving  blacks,  the  Cor- 
t  oration  only  responds  to  outside  pressure, 
fi  nd  then  only  if  It  gets  unpleasant  enough. 
1  hey  put  black  representatives  on  the  board 
c  Qly  when  they  were  forced  against  the  wall. 
They  made  a  deal  with  Mantua's  Herman 
\mce  and  the  Toung  Great  Society  only 
arter  he  threatened  to  slap  an  Injunction 
a  gainst  them  Just  before  they  were  to  go 
t  >  Washington  to  make  a  presentation  at  the 
end  of  last  summer.  As  tisual  It  was  John 
<  fallery  who  did  the  negotiating.  The  Corpo- 
r  itlon  agreed  to  give  the  YGS  and  the  Man- 
t  Lia  Planners  $40,000  for  planning,  and  Her- 
rian  Wrlce  agreed  to  climb  on  board  and 
go  to  Washington  for  the  presentation. 

Next  the  Tloga-Nlcetown  community 
c  lamored  for  funds  and  a  contract  was  nego- 
t  ated  for  830,000.  Then  everyone  and  his 
trother  had  his  hand  out.  Last  February 
jartly  In  response  to  this  crisis,  the  50/50 
1  lea  evolved  and  the  Board  passed  a  reso- 
litlon  that  SO"--,  of  the  pie.  whatever  that 
I  leans,  was  to  go  for  Agenda  for  Action  pro- 
grams.  At  least,  those  who  were  there  say 
taat  was  the  Intention.  Catherine  Sue  Les- 
1  e.  who  was  hired  as  the  communty  develop- 
iient  coordinator  last  January,  says  It  was 
t  3  be  50"^"  of  all  money  received.  The  resolu- 
tion  stands.  LeeUe  has  been  relieved  of  her 
jost  and  the  current  literature  reads  that 
i  alf  of  all  development  funds  will  go  to 
I  genda  programs. 

The  goals  for  Agenda  for  Action  are  com- 
I  lendable — permanent      improvements      for 

I  tie  city,  solutions  to  urban  problems,  a  share 

I I  the  economic  gains  of  the  celebration  for 

I II  citizens.  But  like  all  the  other  glittering 
i  eneralltles  and  lofty  alms  of  the  Blcenten- 
1  Llal  brain  trust,  they  end  up  being  about  as 
e  ubstantlal  aa  air. 

For  Instance.  Point  5  of  the  flve-polnt 
i  .genda  progrtun  presented  to  the  Budget 
Iiureau  states:   "A  seven-yeax  experience  In 
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democratic  government  where  public  pro- 
grams wlU  be  tested,  tempered  and  modified 
on  an  annual  basis  In  the  laboratory  of  lim- 
ited Implementation." 

Sue  Leslie,  who  worked  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Council  for  Community  Advance- 
ment before  coming  to  the  Bicentennial  Cor- 
poration, says  she  had  started  designing 
ways  to  implement  Agenda  before  she  got 
the  ax.  All  of  a  sudden,  though,  she  says. 
the  word  went  out  that  Agenda  was  to  be 
Integrated  Into  the  rest  of  the  program  and 
the  six  dispersed  sites  she  wanted  approved 
by  the  Board  at  the  October  site  meeting 
were  suddenly  expunged  from  consideration. 
Maybe  that  was  Just  as  well,  though,  since 
activities  at  those  sites  were  such  uplifting 
projects  as  remodeling  the  canal  in  Mana- 
yunk  for  canoe  races  and  facilities  for  rec- 
reation and  arts  and  crafts  at  the  Rldgway 
Library. 

The  briefing  for  board  members  on  the 
Agenda  for  Action  was  a  complete  fiasco. 
Even  John  Gallery  said  afterward  that  he 
didn't  think  it  had  come  off  too  well.  Sue 
Leslie's  replacement,  Jim  Roberts,  tried  to 
make  a  presentation  and  answer  questions 
with  help  from  Gallery.  admlnlstraUve  vice 
president  Robert  McLean  and  a  consultant. 
There  was  the  usual  on  how  money  had 
been  used  so  far  to  fund  planning  In  Mantua 
and  Tloga-Nlcetown  and  the  Idea  was  really 
to  work  with  76  oommunltles  to  get  "delivery 
of  goods  and  services."  The  quaint  notion 
of  76  communlUes  didn't  go  over  too  well, 
neither  did  the  fluff  about  goods  and  services 
and  all  that  opaque  nonsense.  Soon  though. 
It  all  began  to  become  clear — shockingly 
clear — when  they  got  to  the  examination  of 
tables  that  showed  how  monies  were  going 
to  be  allocated  and  where  they  were  going 
to  come  from.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
most  of  the  board  members  there  learned: 
The  half  for  Agenda  was  $277  million,  not 
half  of  the  total  of  $1.17  blUlon  (now  up  to 
$363  million). 

There  was  no  real  program  behind  the  fi- 
nancial tables.  The  specifics  listed — housing, 
parks,  experimental  school  programs — were 
Just  a  "shopping  list."  a  "ploy,"  John  Gallery 
called  It,  to  get  money  from  Unde  Sam. 

The  government  money  being  requested 
did  not  necessarily  represent  new  money.  It 
was  hard  to  determine  how  much  of  It  was 
and  how  much  wasn't  (natursilly) .  It  seemed 
as  If  $14  million  of  the  city's  share  of  $20 
mllllan  would  come  from  on-going  programs: 
virtually  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  $20 
million  was  already  In  existing  programs. 
Only  the  federal  grants  of  $201  million  might 
be  considered  "new,"  but  you  never  could 
prove  that  one  way  or  the  other. 

Probably  the  most  stunning  discovery  of 
all  was  that  the  funds  for  community  de- 
velopment would  flow  through  existing  agen- 
cies— ^the  Board  of  Education,  Model  Cities, 
etc.  The  Bicentennial  wouldn't  have  con- 
trol. It  was  the  same  old  game  where  the 
money  never  gets  to  the  people. 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  The  response 
was  acid. 

Andrew  Jenkins  (Mantua  Community 
Planners) :  It's  Just  a  long-term  Model  Cities 
program.  You  should  tell  the  black  commu- 
nities they're  not  going  to  get  much  more 
money. 

Gus  Baxter  (Architects  Workshop) :  City 
agencies  haven't  done  anything  anyway.  Why 
put  money  into  them? 

Phil  Kalodner  (attorney  and  former  city 
development  coordinator) :  Let's  not  be  In- 
volved In  a  program  that  says  It's  going  to 
cvue  the  problems  of  Philadelphia  and  Is 
meaningless  In  terms  of  results,  that  prom- 
ises something  you  can't  deliver. 

John  Bunting,  an  aggressive  terrier  ol  a 
man.  Is  president  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Company  and  co-chairman  of  the  Agenda 
for  Action  task  force.  "I've  worked  too  hard 
to  get  where  I  am  at  the  age  of  46  to  tue 
my  name  on  some   fraud,"  he  says  about 


Agenda.  But  he  frankly  doesn't  know  how  ef- 
fective he  as  a  white  can  be  at  his  Job. 

"Blacks  don't  believe  us.  Even  If  they  do, 
they're  under  tremendous  pressure  not  to 
cooperate  with  whites.  As  a  white  all  I  can 
do  is  to  demonstrate  Interest  and  relay  back 
messages.  I  think  I  have  been  effective  at 
convincing  McLean  and  Supplee  that  we 
must  do  this,  that  we're  not  doing  It  for 
show. 

"We  absolutely  cannot  have  a  Bicenten- 
nial without  a  meaningful  Agenda." 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Sue  Leslie  had 
rapport  with  the  black  community  and  tried 
to  do  an  honest  Job.  He  Is  hoping  she  will 
come  back.  It  seems  that  the  problem  was 
with  her  superiors  McLean  and  Supplee, 
who  doubted  her  competence. 

Bunting's  new  co-chairman  Is  Harold  Has- 
klns,  who  has  been  on  the  task  force  with 
him.  Hasklns.  director  of  community  de- 
velopment at  Temple  University  Health  Sci- 
ences Center,  was  one  of  the  blacks  who 
voted  against  the  site  selection  resolution 
at  the  fateful  board  meeting.  A  loose  and 
articulate  guy,  sophisticated  In  the  ways 
of  agencies  and  government,  he  agrees  that 
up  to  this  point  there  hasn't  been  much 
commitment  to  the  Agenda  Idea. 

The  task  force  has  been  busy  broadening 
Its  approach,  though,  since  the  catastrophic 
board  meeting,  and  Hasklns  Is  hopeful  that 
Agenda  for  Action  might  have  a  better 
chance  now.  Up  to  now.  It's  come  over  to 
the  white  Establishment  as  a  trade-off  for 
the  black  community.  Instead  of  Just  fo- 
cusing on  neighborhood  projects  and  health 
and  welfare,  the  task  force  Is  trying  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  economic  development 
and  International  participation.  It  is  look- 
ing for  new  ways  to  finance  projects  through 
cooperation  with  Industry  (the  way  Friends 
Select  School  got  a  new  building  by  cooperat- 
ing with  Pennwalt) ,  of  attracting  foreign  In- 
dustry to  put  up  plants  and  offer  Jobs  In 
high  unemployment  areas. 

"This  has  a  much  to  do  with  Agenda  as 
the  other  community  plans,"  Hasklns  says, 
and  he  might  have  added  that  It  would  have 
much  more  appeal  to  hard-nosed  bvislness- 
men  than  vague  promises  about  doing  pub- 
lic works.  However,  whether  the  Agenda 
can  be  translated  from  Inaction  Into  action 
remains  to  be  seen.  Lots  of  good  action  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Lots  of  good  Ideas  have 
died  on  their  way  to  implementation  In  this 
environment. 

Part  of  the  despair  about  community  de- 
velopment comes  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
really  thinks  Agenda  for  Action  will  come 
off.  The  federal  government  was  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  the  price  tag  on  the  par- 
ty, especially  the  part  for  public  works.  If 
money  gets  lopped  off,  blacks  fear  that  com- 
munity development  will  be  the  first  cas- 
ualty. The  North  Philadelphia  Station  site, 
which  was  to  be  the  Agenda  focus.  Is  ru- 
mored to  be  even  more  difficult  than  30th 
Street  to  build  on,  yet  no  one  ever  talks 
about  It.  John  Gallery  says  there  Is  an  un- 
derstanding with  Penn  Central  about  the 
sale  price  for  the  air  rights,  but  no  fixed 
price  has  been  agreed  upon  yet.  The  Cor- 
poration hasn't  pushed  it  in  any  way.  There 
is  something  ominous  about  the  silence. 

Gallery  says  there  would  be  hope  If  the 
black  board  members  could  pull  themselves 
together  and  negotiate  for  a  broader  deal 
between  the  Corporation  and  community 
groups,  so  It  wouldn't  have  to  bargain  with 
each  one  piecemeal.  "Of  course  it  would 
help  If  there  were  larger  and  broader  repre- 
sentation on  the  board,"  OaUery  continues. 
•There  Is  a  legitimate  demand  for  conununlty 
representation,  as  legitimate  as  having  a 
representative  from  each  bank. 

"People  say  they  would  be  obstructive. 
I  say  they  would  learn  to  make  deals.  If  y("i 
always  feel  you  are  In  the  minority,  you 
must  be  destructive  because  you  can't  do 
anything.  If  blacks  feel  they  can  influence 
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things,  they  would  do  something  construc- 
tive." 

"We  walked  out  of  the  board  meeting  be- 
cause we  felt  we  have  insignificant  and 
didn't  mean  anything  to  the  group.  The  at- 
titude ol  the  chairman  was,  'Let's  get  on  with 
it  and  go  to  Washington.  Don't  ask  ques- 
tions.' It  was  the  'white  hand"  bit,  knowing 
that  you  have  no  voice." — Wilson  Goode. 
Philadelphia  Council  for  Community  Ad- 
Tancement,  and  a  director  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Corporation 

Wilson  Goode  was  addressing  a  meeting 
of  the  Crisis  Committee,  made  up  of  hettds 
of  church  and  welfare  agencies,  who  get 
together  when  they  get  worried  about  some 
catastrophe  or  other.  At  their  request,  Goode 
came  to  tell  them  how  things  stood  on  a 
Bicentennial.  His  approach  was  pragmatic. 
not  Inflammatory.  He  believes  the  course  of 
tbe  exposition  can  still  be  redirected,  but 
his  concern  is  that  the  celebration  be  as 
meaningful  for  black  people  as  for  white 
people.  But  the  rest  of  the  Committee  re- 
acted with  Indignation  and  a  motion  to  act 
to  stop  the  machinery  at  once. 

When  you  ask  Willie  Goode  how  things 
got  this  way  with  the  Bicentennial,  he  men- 
tions that  the  staff  has  not  Involved  the 
board  In  decision  making.  He  talks  also 
about  the  guarding  of  Information,  as  If  they 
were  afraid  of  letting  the  public  know  what 
Is  going  on.  He  believes  the  Corporation  will 
have  to  open  up  and  level  with  the  public 
because  there  will  be  a  public  referendum 
during  the  spring  primary.  He  thinks  that 
because  this  point  was  discussed  at  the  last 
board  meeting  and  met  with  a  favorable 
response. 

What  Wilson  Goode  and  most  people  don't 
know  is  that  Henderson  Supplee  has  serloiis 
reservations  about  a  referendum.  "It's  very 
late  Indeed,"  he  says.  "We've  already  been 
designated  by  the  President.  The  timing  is 
bad.  It  would  not  be  well  regarded  as  a 
proper  step." 

Jim  MlUlgan,  the  Blcen's  PR  man,  adds: 
"There's  the  legal  angle,  too.  Since  there's 
seed  money  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania  for  planning,  how  valid  would 
it  be  to  have  the  City  of  Philadelphia  vote 
on  It?"  MlUlgan  goes  on.  "Besides,  there  was 
&  Buccl  poll  on  It  six  months  aigo  and  80% 
were  In  favor  of  the  Bicentennial." 

To  his  credit,  Supplee  Is  aware  of  the 
backlash  from  neighborhoods  on  the  Agenda 
program.  "We  are  late  in  getting  the  com- 
munity Involved,  but  It's  haird  to  Identify 
representatives."  He  also  mentioned  the  dif- 
ficulties In  training  communities  to  reflne 
their  planning,  and  disappointments  with 
bis  own  staff  and  professional  consultants 
that  have  caused  delays. 

Supplee  Is  a  gentleman  to  his  fingertips. 
He  did  not  mention  names  of  people  who 
disappointed  him  or  allude  to  the  dissension 
within  his  organization.  He  Is  a  person  with 
Intense  loyalties.  He  doesn't  read  PMladel- 
fhia  Magazine,  but  the  reason  he  doesn't 
like  It  Is  because  of  something  critical  that 
was  written,  not  about  him,  but  about  Jack 
Kelly  when  he  was  president  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  his  book,  criticism  Is  In  exceeding 
bad  taste.  Kelly  Is  gone  now  and  his  posi- 
tion Is  unfilled. 

A  retired  executive  of  the  family  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  milk  company  and  more  re- 
cently of  Atlantic  Richfield,  Supplee  occu- 
pies the  top  unpaid  post.  Although  he  has  a 
bad  heart  and  has  to  pace  himself,  no  one 
will  deny  that  Supplee  has  worked  hard. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  is  taking  the  credit  for 
getting  President  Nixon's  approval  for  Phil- 
adelphia as  the  International  exposition  site 
{Newsweek  quoted  the  President  as  saying  he 
did  It  for  Scott),  but  it  was  Supplee  who 
laid  all  the  groundwork. 

He  Is  so  well-Uked  that  no  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  tell  him  that  he  has  over-stayed  his 
time,  that  he  Is  out  of  tune  with  his  staff 
and  out  of  touch  with  the  people  of  the  city. 


He  Is  so  true-blue  Old  Philadelphia  that  no 
one  would  think  of  hurting  his  feelings.  And 
he  keeps  saying  that  he  Is  going  to  leave 
anyhow.  Last  June  he  said  he'd  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  or  when  Nixon  made  the 
designation.  Last  month  he  was  saying  that 
he  wasn't  Interested  In  a  management  role, 
but  that  he  was  concerned  with  "policy  and 
objectives  and  interested  In  tryliig  to  help 
work  thoae  out."  Supplee  still  Isn't  leaving. 
So  the  Corporation  seems  to  go  on  spinning 
along  with  a  vacuum  at  the  top  and  with 
incredible  ineptitude  all  the  way  down.  The 
administrative  vice-president,  Robert  Mc- 
Lean, Is  a  nifty  front  man  who  looks  good  In 
red/whlte/and  blue  ties  at  meetings.  Other- 
wise, those  who  have  worked  with  him  think 
he's  a  zero.  Ewen  Dingwall,  the  executive 
consultant,  not  only  doesn't  generate  Ideas 
himself,  but  as  one  Young  Professional  said. 
"He's  downright  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Ideas."  His  good  friend  Gordon 
HUker  from  San  Diego,  who  was  on  the  pay- 
roll as  a  $1000  a  month  consultant  two  years 
ago.  came  up  with  two  performing  arts  re- 
ports that  were  laughed  out  of  task  force 
meetings.  And  yet  guess  who  went  to  Europe 
last  month  with  Dlngw^aU  and  etarry-eyed 
Hank  Putsch  and  the  rest  of  the  delegation 
to  talk  over  plans  with  foreign  countries — 
Gordon  Hllker. 

John  Gallery  might  be  the  only  person  in 
a  position  of  authority  who  has  proved  his 
ability,  but  he  is,  by  his  own  admission, 
clearly  over  his  head.  So  wbo's  running  the 
Bicentennial?  Who  else?  John  Gallery  with 
some  back-up  from  consultant  David  Crane. 
The  technicians  have  taken  over  the  execu- 
tive function  and  a  very  scary  situation  It  is 
Indeed  that  a  bllUon-doUar  business  is  being 
run  like  a  comer  vegetable  store. 

There  is  stiU  an  opening  at  the  ai>€x  of  the 
pyramid  for  a  top-paid  executive.  Henderson 
Supplee  Is  looking  around  now.  Or  maybe 
that's  too  active  a  way  of  expressing  It.  He 
says,  "I  have  been  acting  as  blotter.  I  have 
some  good  names,  but  I  am  not  authorized 
to  get  a  commitment  yet."  He  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  full  acceptance  of  sites  and  pro- 
gram from  Washington,  waiting  to  know 
"what's  going  to  be  expected  of  us." 

There  are  people  who  want  the  Bicen- 
tennial for  the  city  who  hope  he  doesnt  wait 
too  long  and  that  when  the  choice  Is  drafted 
(no  one  would  take  It  wiUlngly)  he  is  a  man 
with  clout  and  stature,  that  he  is  a  man 
with  a  mandate  from  the  people. 

It  woiUd  be  extremely  embarrassing  to 
have  to  hold  America's  200tb  birthday  party 
under  armed  guaird,  as  one  activist  has  sug- 
gested might  happten  If  the  Corporation 
doesnt  get  the  approval  of  the  people  In  the 
city.  It  Is  not  likely  that  It  wiU  ever  come 
to  that,  though. 

"I  must  concur  with  Scott  that  PhUa- 
delphla  Is  going  to  have  definite  problems 
getting  the  half-blUlon  dollars  they  request- 
ed ..  .  Congress  wont  approve  anything 
where  blacks  and  white  are  head-to-head 
about  an  Issue." — Sen.  Richard  Schwelker 
(R.  Pa.) ,  Bulletin.  Oct.  27,  1970. 

It's  hard  to  Icnow  who  wlU  shoot  It  down 
flrst,  the  black  community  or  the  business 
community,  but  the  Bicentennial  Is  In  real 
trouble.  If  those  two  factions  ever  got  to- 
gether, who  knows,  they  might  be  able  to 
wrest  control  from  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past.  In  the  meantime,  as  one  of  the  more 
Idealistic  board  members.  Stanhop>€  Browne, 
puts  It.  "Everyone's  to  blame  for  the  Im- 
passe. The  blacks  are  the  most  Justlfled. 
though.  Their  attitude  is  not  unpatriotic  [a 
reference  to  Tate's  knuckle-rapping  of  dis- 
senters]. Those  who  dont  allow  them  a  place 
In  the  stm  are  not  patriotic."  There  are 
questions  that  have  to  be  answered,  and  the 
Corporation  Is  leaxnlng  the  hard  way  that 
you  cant  keep  the  lid  on  them  forever. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 


centennial Commission,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  statement,  and  desire  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  him. 

I,  too,  voted  in  the  Commission  against 
the  proposed  international  exposition, 
and  I  share  Senator  Brooke's  apprehen- 
sion that  the  cost  will  be  enormous  while 
the  purpose  of  the  observance  of  this 
national  bii'thday  will  not  be  attained. 

This  must  be  a  national  celebration  for 
our  Nation  and  not  an  expensive  inter- 
national exposition  for  any  one  city. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  majority  leader  that 
I  shall  not  take  more  than  15  minutes, 
if  he  desires  to  make  any  other  plEins. 


S.  4577— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  will 
convene  in  Washington  this  Sunday, 
December  13  through  December  18, 
bringing  together  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations of  all  disciplines  interested  in 
child  welfare  to  consider  the  means  of 
advancing  the  development  of  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  envlrormiental  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  of  birth. 

The  purpose  of  my  speaking  this 
morning  is  to  introduce  a  measure  which 
I  believe  urgently  deserves  consideration 
not  only  by  the  Congress  but  also  by 
the  White  House  Conference.  It  is  the 
Comprehensive  Community  Child  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971.  I  send  the  bUl 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
together  with  a  section-by -section  anal- 
ysis, which  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

The  bill  (S.  4577),  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  community- 
based  and  coordinated  chUd  devel- 
opment programs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference Is  charged  under  the  call  by  its 
chairman    with    the    responsibility    of 
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es  ablishing  priorities  and  issues  relat- 
in ;  to  child  development  and  formulat- 
in ;  effective  procedures  for  implementa- 
ti(  n  and  administration  of  child  de- 
velopment programs: 

3y  which  all  available  or  committed  re- 
so  irces  can  be  identified,  coordinated  and 
ha  rmonized  Into  a  National  eaort,  having  as 
its  goal  the  enhanced  development  ol  the 
Ar  lerlcan  child  through  the  remaining  years 
of    the   Twentieth    Centtury. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  commitment 
that  goal  and  to  its  implementation, 
accordingly  I  introduce  this  measure 
this  time. 

rhe  proposed  act  is  designed  to  pro- 
.  a  framework  and  substantial  fund- 
for  the  coordinated  evolution  of  child 
elopment  programs  with  the  objective 
eventually  making  such  programs  uni- 
versally available  throughout  the  Nation, 
basic   principles  on  which  I  have 
ditfted  this  bill  are  the  following: 
First,  there  should  be  provided  a  full 
ige  of  activities  designed  to  promote 
!   intellectual,   emotional,   social  and 
ysical  growth  of  children  through  age 
with  a  strong  priority  for  the  needs 
preschool  children,  particularly  chil- 
dijen  of  low-income  families. 

Second,  the  essential  decisions  with 
espect  to  child  development  programs 
slould  be  made  at  the  community  level 
lere  comprehensive  services  can  be 
vided.  parents  and  other  members 
„_  the  family  can  participate  fully  in 
d(  termining  the  direction  as  well  as  the 
cqnduct  of  programs,  and  where  exist- 
programs  can  be  consolidated,  inte- 
and  coordinated. 
Third,  those  on  the  community  level, 
10  are  operating  programs  according 
the  way  I  envisage  them,  should  have 
benefit  of  technical  assistance  from 
agencies  in  identifying  goals  and 
effecting  coordination  between 
_  within  the  State,  strengthening 
health,  educational,  child  welfare,  and 
essential  components  of  commu- 
,y  programs  and  providing  supportive 
,  development,  and  evaluation. 
Fourth,  the  proper  role  of  the  Federsd 
G^)vernment  is  in  maintaining  a  strong 
ersight  to  insure  that  continue  to  focus 
oil  children  of  low-income  families,  and 
that  programmatic  quality  is  advanced 
throughout  the  Nation  through  re- 
s<  arch,  demonstration,  and  evaluative 
a(  tivities. 

As  I  shall  outline  later,  the  Federal 
Government  can  serve  another  special 
fmction — by  becoming  a  model  em- 
p]  Dyer  insofar  as  child  development  pro- 
gi  ams  are  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the 
cl  lildren  of  its  own  employees. 

Fifth,  relating  to  the  programs  which 
ai  e  on-going  now,  we  should  not  only 
maintain,  but  expand  the  role  of  com- 
m  unity  action,  single-purpose  Headstart 
ai  encies,  and  other  community-based 
ai  id  parent-formed  organizations,  as  well 
a;  educational  and  child  welfare  agen- 
da, which  have  brought  cliild  develop- 
ment to  the  threshold  of  universal  ex- 
pi  insion. 

Finally,  business,  industry,  labor,  em- 
pl  oyee,  and  labor-management  organiza- 
ti  )ns  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
f I  nds  to  community  programs  and  pro- 
vide facilities  at  or  near  a  place  of  buii- 
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ness  in  the  context  of  total  community 
plans. 

To  carry  out  these  principles  the  pro- 
posed act  consists  of  three  titles:  Under 
title  I.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  fund 
child  programs  pursuant  to  community 
child  care  plans  developed  by  broadly 
representative  councils  at  the  community 
level,  with  technical  assistance  provided 
from  a  State  Child  Care  Council  pur- 
suant to  a  State  child  care  assistance 
plan.  The  following  amounts  are  author- 
ized for  such  purposes:  $900,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973;  $1,800,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974;  and  $2,800,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  In  round  figures,  this  repre- 
sents an  aggregate  of  about  $5  billion. 
Title  II  authorizes  additional  amounts 
for  Federal  activities  such  as  research, 
demonstration,  and  evaluation,  and  for 
special  programs  for  children  of  Federal 
employees.  Under  this  title,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  authorized:  $125,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  $175,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $175,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  making  a  total  of  $475  mil- 
lion. Title  III  contains  general  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  but  titles  I  and  n 
are  the  main  components. 

With  this  general  background,  I  shtill 
now  indicate  the  manner  in  which  each 
of  the  objectives  and  principles  is  met  in 
terms  of  specific  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posal which  I  submit  today. 

A  rUI.1.  RANGE  OF  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST  ALL 
CHILDREN     TO     REACH     THEIR     FULL     POTENTIAL 

Mr.  President,  I  share  and  endorse  the 
dual  objective  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement  for  universal  child  care  and 
the  insistence,  very  importantly,  that  it 
be  quality  care — ^having  in  mind  that  the 
needs  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  parent  should  be  held  before  us. 

There  are  more  than  26,129,000  pre- 
school children  in  the  Nation,  including 
3,997,737  preschool  children  of  low-in- 
come families.  Yet  Headstart  and  other 
preschool  programs  are  reaching  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  latter  number — ap- 
proximately 400,000  in  this  current  fiscal 
year. 

While  there  are  4  million  children 
imder  6  whose  mothers  work,  there  are 
less  than  700,000  licensed  day  care  cen- 
ter slots  in  the  Nation. 

We  need  additional  Federal  funding  to 
support  the  provision  of  a  wide  range  of 
child  care  services  and  facilities — rang- 
ing from  full-time,  part-time,  family, 
day,  night,  intermittent  and  other  serv- 
ices, but  all  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  all 
available  as  a  right  of  the  family,  not 
merely  as  a  singular  educational  right  of 
the  child  or  merely  as  an  economic  right 
or  need  of  the  parents.  Accordingly,  child 
development  activities  must  go  beyond 
the  limited  custodial  concept  to  provide 
families  with  comprehensive  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  amoimts  author- 
ized under  the  proposed  act,  to  provide 
both  preschool  and  afterschool  oppor- 
tunities, are  by  no  means  out  of  line. 
For  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  they 
are  not,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  even 
taking  the  most  conservative  estimate 
of  cost  for  a  preschool  opportimlty — 
$1,700 — the  proposed  act  would  provide 
only  527,400  slots  in  fiscal  year  1973, 


1.058.800  in  fiscal  year  1974.  and  1.647,- 
060  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Thus,  even  in  the 
third  year,  we  would  reach  a  level  of 
coverage  representing  only  approximate- 
ly a  third  of  the  3,997.737  preschool  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families  and  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
preschool  children  in  the  Nation. 

DECISIONMAKING    AT    THE    COMMTTNTrT   LEVEL 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  the  fam- 
ily to  child  care  can  be  effectively  ex- 
ercised only  by  direction  at  the  com- 
munity level  where  comprehensive  serv- 
ices can  be  provided,  parents  can  be 
totally  involved,  and  programs  can  be 
consolidated,  integrated,  and  coordi- 
nated. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act,  90  percent 
of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  States 
would  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
designation  of  community  child  care 
councils  and  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  a  commimity  child 
care  plan  prepared  by  the  coimcil. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  community  child  care 
councils  to  be  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  monitoring  of 
child  development  programs  for  each 
area  of  a  State  which  he  determines  to 
be  a  suitable  area  for  the  conduct  of 
such  programs  and  which  comprises 
either,  a  city,  county,  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  determined  to 
have  general  governmental  powers  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  of  a  city;  a 
combination  of  such  units;  a  neighbor- 
hood or  other  portion  of  a  city;  or  an 
Indian  reservation. 

I  have  prescribed  specific  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  an  area  is  "suitable."  The  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  take  into  Ewcount 
such  factors  as  he  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  children  of  low- 
income  families  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
the  relationship  of  such  area  to  those 
previously  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  child  development  programs 
and  those  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  education,  manpower,  train- 
ing, and  health  programs. 

The  council  would  be  designated  upon 
consideration  of  an  application  for  des- 
ignation submitted  by  any  public  agency 
or  nonprofit  organization  within  the 
suitable  area. 

Mr.  President,  flexibility  of  the  kind 
authorized  in  the  proposed  act  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  provide  a  structure 
tailored  to  individual  needs.  We  must 
recognize  that  a  neighborhood  or  other 
portion  of  a  city — such  as  that  which 
may  exist  in  my  own  city  of  New  York, 
may  be  the  most  suitable  unit  for  deci- 
sionmaking in  respect  to  child  care  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  at  the  present  time.  New 
York  City  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
proposing  that  planning  of  programs  be 
accomplished  essentially  on  a  neighbor- 
hood basis. 

The  application  must  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  child 
care  council  which  is  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  community  action  agencies, 
single-purpose  Headstart  agencies,  com- 
mimity corporations,  parent  coopera- 
tives, public  and  private  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  in  the  area  to 
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be  served,  parents  and  other  concerned 
individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations 
interested  in  child  development. 

The  council  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
planning,  coordination,  and  monitoring 
of  child  development  programs  and  for 
the  submission  of  child  care  plans  gov- 
erning programs  to  be  conducted  in  the 
area. 

The  child  care  plan  would  be  prepared 
by  the  council  after  considering  project 
applications  from  the  various  agencies 
and  organizations  in  the  community, 
subject  to  certain  procedures  and  condi- 
tions. 

Within  this  general  community  con- 
text, various  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
act  emphasize  comprehensive  services, 
parental  involvement  and  the  integra- 
tion, coordination  and  consolidation  of 
programs. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  services  is 
insured  by : 

Requirements  that  all  programs  to  be 
funded  under  the  community  child  care 
plan  provide  educational,  nutritional, 
liealth.  and  related  services  necessary  to 
provide  each  child  with  an  opportunity 
to  meet  his  full  potential;  and 

Special  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  diagnostic  and  assessment  serv- 
ices to  deal  with  the  special  needs  of 
children  who  have  particular  psycholog- 
ical, educational,  or  other  barriers. 

The  proposed  act  emphasizes  parental 
involvement  and  linkage  between  the 
home  and  the  programmatic  environ- 
ment in  the  following  ways : 

Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  community  councils  re- 
sponsible for  planning  program  and  ac- 
tivities must  consist  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  programs  under  the  act; 

Parent  cooperatives  are  among  the  or- 
ganizations which  must  be  represented 
on  the  council  and  which  are  eligible  for 
financial  and  technical  assistance  as 
project  applicants.  Special  provisions  in- 
sure that  the  child  care  councils  give  due 
consideration  to  applications  from  such 
sources; 

To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  each 
program  to  be  conducted  imder  a  com- 
munity child  care  plan  must  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  governing  board  of 
parents  and  the  program  must  itself  in- 
clude extensive  parental  participation; 

Provision  is  made  for  programs  to 
train  parents  and  older  members  of  the 
family  as  well  as  youths,  in  child  devel- 
opment; 

Programs  must  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  "meaningful"  en- 
vironmental linkage  between  the  home 
and  the  environment  in  which  programs 
are  to  be  conducted; 

Funds  are  authorized  for  child  devel- 
opment information  centers  in  the  com- 
i^unity,  to  increase  parental  awareness 
and  support. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  expenditures  for 
child  care  have  increased  from  less  than 
$1  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  to  approxi- 
mately $600  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
With  that  increase  we  have  proliferated 
a  variety  of  child  care  programs,  each 
having  its  own  objective— and  in  many 
cases  its  own  disciplinary  bias :  Programs 
established  with  the  objective  of  getting 
parents  off  of  relief  rolls  run  the  risk  of 
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ignoring  the  needs  of  the  child  and 
merely  perpetuating  the  cycle  of  poverty; 
educational  programs  are  run  with  little 
relationship  to  preschool  efforts;  and  "in- 
dustrial" child  care  efforts  often  starve 
for  lack  of  supportive  services  to  com- 
plement the  need  for  facilities. 

The  proposed  act  would  repeal  only  the 
basic  authorities  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act— Headstart,  title  IV-B 
day  care,  and  other  references  imder  that 
act.  It  would  not  repeal  what  is  done 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

However,  building  on  the  Headstart 
base,  the  bill  would  attempt  to  chaxmel 
new  funds  into  a  community-operated 
plan  on  terms  that  would  encourage  the 
coordination  and  integration  with  other 
existing  programs  and  bridge  the  disci- 
plinary gap  at  the  local  level. 

In  addition  to  the  composition  of  the 
Child  Care  Council,  the  act  seeks  to  ef- 
fect a  concentration  of  effort  at  the  local 
level  by  requirements  that  the  com- 
munity child  care  plans  set  forth: 

Arrangements  in  the  area  served  for 
the  integration  into  the  plan  of  child  de- 
velopment facilities  and  services  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Tliis  would  include  child  care 
programs  under  the  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act.  and  under  title  IV-A  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  section  is  not 
intended  to  include  programs  conducted 
by  educational  or  health  agencies  under 
other  authorities; 

Arrangements  between  project  sponsors 
and  administrators  of  local  school  sys- 
tems, both  public  and  nonpublic,  to  effect 
coordination  between  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  and  other  acts; 

Arrangements  in  the  area  served  for 
the  integration  of  programs  conducted 
with  the  support  of  business,  industry, 
labor,  employee,  and  labor-management 
organizations; 

Arrangements  for  program  coordina- 
tion between  approved  project  sponsors 
through  joint  program  services,  purchas- 
ing arrangements,  common  business 
services,  and  other  arrangements. 

Moreover,  the  act  makes  available  to 
the  Secretary  2  percent  of  all  funds  under 
title  I  to  be  used  as  an  incentive  for  a 
linkage  between  preschool  and  educa- 
tional programs,  and  an  additional  2  per- 
cent would  be  available  for  programs  to 
provide  linkage  to  manpower  training 
programs. 

ROLE  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

While  the  major  focus  of  the  proposed 
act  is  on  decisiormiaking  on  the  com- 
munity level,  the  proposed  act  charts  out 
a  substantial  role  for  State  government. 

As  I  noted,  the  proposed  act  retains  the 
existing  authorities  for  programs  fi- 
nanced through  the  States  under  title 
rV-A  and  other  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  requiring  only  that  there  be 
coordination  and  integration  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

The  proposed  act  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  designate  State  comprehen- 
sive child  care  councils  for  each  State 
upon  approval  of  an  application  for  des- 
ignation submitted  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State. 

The  key  requirement  for  the  State 
council  is  that  it  be  broadly  representa- 


tive of  educational,  welfare,  health,  man- 
power training,  and  other  State  agencies 
interested  in  child  development  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  other  individuals  and 
public  and  private  organizations  inter- 
ested in  child  development.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Community  Child  Care  Council, 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  State  council  must  consist 
of  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  child 
development  programs  under  the  act, 
chosen  by  democratic  selection  proce- 
dures with  the  initial  designation  made 
on  the  basis  of  those  children  enrolled 
in  Project  Headstart  programs.  The 
chief  executive  of  the  State  is  to  serve 
as  the  chairman  of  the  council. 

The  State  child  care  council  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  submission  of  "State 
child  care  assistance  plans"  and  the 
review  of  applications  for  designation 
of  child  care  councils  as  well  as  for  the 
review  of  community  child  care  plans. 

In  reviewing  the  applications  for  des- 
ignation and  in  reviewing  the  child  care 
plans,  the  council  is  authorized  to  com- 
ment thereon  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  any  proposed  changes  deemed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  the 
quality  of  programs  and  assuring  an 
equitable  distribution  of  programs  with- 
in the  State,  insuring  cooperation  and 
coordination,  and  encouraging  the  max- 
imum utilization  of  available  services 
and  facilities  within  the  State. 

The  act  reserves  10  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  each  State  under 
title  I  for  any  of  the  following  activities 
under  "State  Child  Care  Assistance 
Plans:" 

Identifying  child  development  goals 
and  needs  within  the  State ; 

Providing  technical  assistance  through 
State  agencies  and  other  organizations 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity child  care  councils,  encourage 
the  effective  coordination  between  pro- 
grams within  the  State,  strengthen  the 
educational,  health,  child  welfare  and 
related  components  of  programs  to  be 
conducted  in  the  State,  and  assist  in  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  facilities 
for  child  development  programs; 

Conducting  child  development  per- 
sormel  training  and  exchange  programs; 

Assessing  the  effect  of  research  pro- 
grams and  State  and  local  licensing 
codes; 

Making  recommendations  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  programs  generally. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  way  we  should 
encourage  the  full  utilization  of  State 
expertise  in  the  child  development  area 
which  has  been  exemplified  in  New  York 
and  other  States. 

FEDERAL    ROLX 

Mr.  President,  with  a  shift  of  decision- 
making to  the  commimity  and  State 
levels,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
Government  retain  sufficient  authority 
and  funding  to  insure  a  continued  focus 
on  children  of  low-income  families, 
maintain  programmatic  quality  and  ad- 
vance new  approaches  and  knowledge. 

While  the  impetus  will  come  from  the 
communities  and  the  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  maintain  a  strong 
oversight.  A  number  of  provisions  have 
been  included  for  this  purpose: 
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Although  plans  are  fonnulated  at  the 
ccmmunity  level,  and  commented  upon 
at  the  State  level,  the  final  decision  with 
respect  to  funding  lies  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

The  Secretary  retains  power  to  with- 
draw assistance  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
it  e  event  that  the  requirements  for  plans 
aie  not  being  met; 

Direct  funding  provisions  authorize  the 
S<  cretary  to  provide  direct  financial  as- 
siitance  to  agencies  and  organizations, 
irespective  of  whether  a  State  or  com- 
mimity  child  care  plan  has  been  desig- 
ns.ted,  if  he  determines  that  children  of 
loR--income  families  will  not  otherwise 
hi  served  effectively  or  that  the  provi- 
si<  in  of  such  assistance  is  otherwise  nec- 
essary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  proposed  act  contains  also  a  res- 
ervation  of  6  percent  of  the  total  funds 
under  the  act  to  insure  equitable  cov- 
erage of  children  of  migrants  and  In- 
dians and  children  whose  functional  lan- 
g\  age  is  other  than  English. 

Title  n  of  the  act  provides  for  a  strong 
Federal  supportive  role.  Among  its  pro- 
vi  ;ions  are : 

Expanded  authority  for  research,  dem- 
01  stration,  information,  and  evaluation; 

Special  resources  for  training  and  for 
stadies  to  determine  the  need  for  addi- 
ti  )nal  personnel ; 

Federal  standards  for  child  develop- 
ment services  and  a  procedure  to  en- 
c(  urage  the  development  of  a  model  code 
fcr  uniform  State  and  local  standards 
relating  to  child  development  facilities; 

A  requirement  that  the  Secretary  con- 
duct studies  on  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eial.  State  or  local  facilities  might  be 
u;ed  as  chUd  development  facilities;  and 

Establishment  of  a  special  "National 
C  i:ld  Development  Advisory  Commlt- 
tee"  to  gimrantee  an  interdisciplinary 
01  ersight  of  child  care  programs  at  the 
F  >deral  level. 

RC  LE     or     AGENCIES     AND     ORGANIZATIONS     CUR- 
RSNTLT    CONDCCTING    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  &s  I  indicated,  we  do  not 
aiiproach  the  field  of  child  development 
w  thout  previous  commitment.  It  is  often 
s£  id  that  we  must  "build  on"  past  efforts. 
I  igree.  But  we  must  not  enact  legislation 
tl  at  would  merely  pile  a  superstructure 
fcr  the  advantaged  over  the  Hoxise  that 
c(  mmunity  action,  educational  and  wel- 
f  a  re  agencies  have  built.  The  proposed 
a<  t  has  been  designed  to  Insure  not  only 
tiat  previous  involvement  is  maintained 
but  that  such  organizations  participate 
ir   future  growth. 

Among  the  proposed  act's  requirements 
Li  at  provide  this  assursmce  are  the  fol- 
ic wing : 

Commimity  and  State  councils  must 
ccnsist  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
p  irents  of  children  enrolled  In  programs 
w  ith  initial  designation  made  from  par- 
ents of  children  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
g  ams; 

Agencies  administering  Headstart  pro- 
g  ams  have  the  first  opportunity  to 
iritiate  formation  of  the  community 
c(  luncil,  and  are  given  special  considera- 
tiDn  on  the  community  level  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  administering  agency; 

Plans  cannot  be  approved  without  the 
c  jmments  of  the  Headstart  agency  as 
well  as  of  educational  agencies  in  the 
c  )mmunity; 


A  plan  must  include  arrangements 
to  insure  that  funds  are  allocated  among 
project  applicants  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  children  of  low-income  families. 

A  plan  must  include  arrangements 
for  the  utilization  of  services  and  facil- 
ities which  are  available  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  including  com- 
munity action  agencies,  child  welfare 
agencies  and  educational  agencies; 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  adjust 
allocations  to  States  in  order  to  main- 
tain funding  for  community  action  and 
other  Headstart  agencies; 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  must  concur  as  to  all  rules, 
regulations  and  the  approval  of  plans  as 
they  may  affect  community  action  agen- 
cies and  single-purpose  Headstart  agen- 
cies; 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
concur  with  respect  to  programs  and 
program  components  to  be  conducted  by 
educational  agencies  and  institutions. 

INVOLVEMENT    OF    THE    PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  rhetoric 
about  the  involvement  of  the  private  sec- 
tor in  child  care  efforts  and  legislation 
to  that  end — including  title  VB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  I  au- 
thored and  1969  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  joint  labor-man- 
agement trust  fimds — there  are  less 
than  200  industry  or  union  related  child 
care  centers  in  the  country  today  at- 
tributed to  this  movement. 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  intrinsic 
limitations  of  the  private  sector  which 
arise  from  the  mobility  of  employees 
and  the  need  for  more  than  custodial 
care — but  we  should  not  hesitate  to  in- 
volve the  private  sector  in  the  context  of 
total  commimity-wide  efforts. 

I  have  therefore  included  various  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  to  enable  the  private 
sector  to  cooperate  infinitely  better  than 
it  has  so  far  in  respect  of  these  child 
care  programs.  To  that  end,  the  bill  con- 
tains the  following  provisions : 

Business,  industry,  employee,  and 
labor-management  representatives  are 
to  be  included  on  the  chUd  care  covmcils 
at  the  community,  State,  and  Federal 
levels ; 

A  requirement  of  each  community 
child  care  plan  is  that  it  include  arrange- 
ments for  the  participation  of  business, 
industry,  labor,  employee.,  and  labor- 
management  resources  and  assistance 
within  the  community,  including  pro- 
grams to  encourage  the  provision  of  child 
development  facilities  and  services  at  or 
in  association  with  a  place  of  employ- 
ment; 

The  requirements  for  matching  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  provide  special 
incentives  for  private  contributions; 

The  demonstration  authority  includes 
projects  to  test  out  progrjims  providing 
child  development  services  by  business, 
industry,  labor,  employee,  and  labor- 
management  organizations ; 

Information  and  technical  assistance 
provisions  at  the  community.  State,  and 
Federsd  levels  emphasize  availability  of 
services  to  the  private  sector;  and 

Among  the  specific  assignments  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Development  is  the  a.ssessment  of  the 
private  role. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AS  MODEL  EMPLOYER 

Mr.  President,  as  President  Johnson  in- 
stituted efforts  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  "model  employer"  for  equal 
employment  policies,  so  I  suggest  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  that  he  make  the  Federal 
Government  a  "model  employer"  insofar 
as  ChUd  development  is  concerned.  Such 
an  action  would  evidence  the  commit- 
ment of  the  administration  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  universality  of  child  care  and 
provide  an  example  for  private  employee 
child  care  programs  as  to  the  proper 
blending  of  services  that  can  put  equal 
priority  on  the  parent  and  the  child's 
needs.  To  that  end,  part  B  of  title  II 
would  authorize  special  sums  for  pro- 
grams for  Federal  employees  which  meet 
the  same  substantive  requirements  as  are 
set  forth  under  title  I  and  certain  other 
requirements.  For  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
sum  of  $50  million  would  be  provided, 
with  an  authorization  of  $75  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  $100  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

At  present  the  effort  for  Federal  em- 
ployees Is  limited.  In  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  opened  a  child  care  cen- 
ter for  30  preschool  children  of  its  em- 
ployees, with  half  of  the  children  selected 
from  new  employees  who  could  not  ac- 
cept employment  unless  low-cost  child 
care  were  available,  and  half  selected 
from  other  Department  employees  In 
all  grade  levels.  There  have  been  similar 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  considering  such  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  we  know,  has  great  potentials 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  It  has  millions 
of  employees,  most  of  whom  have  chil- 
dren and  many  of  those  children  could  be 
subject  to  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  will  encourage  fur- 
ther consideration  of  how  we  can  have 
a  melding  of  the  interests  of  those  cur- 
rently involved  in  child  development  so 
as  to  avoid  a  proliferation  of  programs 
which  would  diminish  the  expected  re- 
turns for  those  who  participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  learn  a  lot 
about  the  situation,  even  more  than  we 
know  now,  from  the  reaction  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill.  I  will  reintroduce 
it  when  Congress  reconvenes  in  January-, 
taking  account  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  family  assistance  and  welfare  plan 
in  the  remainder  of  this  session  as  well  as 
in  the  new  knowledge  we  will  acquire 
from  the  White  House  conference  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  comprehen- 
sive action  on  this  critical  matter  which 
has  had  the  attention  of  other  Senators. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  spoke  on  this  matter  this  very  week. 
I  am  honored  to  join  with  him  and  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty) 
in  a  collaborative  effort  to  produce  the 
best  results  possible. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  which 
has  had  some  attention,  but  not  nearly 
enough  and  not  really  in  a  coordinated 
way  in  the  local  communities  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  assist- 
ance which  is  required. 

To  do  our  job  on  child  development 
will  take  a  full  commitment  by  the  ad- 
ministration,  comprehensive  action  by 
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the  Congress  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  represent  particular 
client  groups  in  the  current  splintered 
structure  to  accept  a  place  in  an  inter- 
related commimity  system. 
Exhibit  1 

Section-bt  Section     Description     of     the 
Comprehensive    Commxjnitt    Child    De- 
velopment Act  of  1971 
Section  2:    Statement  o]  Findings  and  Pur- 
pose.  This    section    expresses    the   principle 
purpose  of  the  Act — to  provide  a  framework 
and    authorize    additional    funds    for    the 
meaningful    and    coordinated    evolution    of 
child   development    programs   at   the   com- 
munity level  so  as  eventually  to  make  such 
programs,  universally  available  to  every  fam- 
Uy  in  the  Nation. 

title  i.  comprehensive  community  child 
development  programs 
Section  101 :  Direction  to  Establish  Pro- 
gram. This  section  directs  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  V?el- 
fare  ( herelntif ter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") to  establlsb  comprehensive  commu- 
nity child  development  programs  through  the 
support  of  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  I. 

Section  102:  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. This  section  authorizes  the  following 
amo'.'nts  for  programs  under  title  I:  $900.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973:  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974;  and  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Section  103:  Application  for  Designation 
of  Community  Child  Councils.  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  designate  Com- 
munity Child  Care  Councils  to  be  responsible 
for  the  planning,  coordination,  and  monitor- 
ing of  child  development  programs  in  each 
area  in  a  State  which  he  determines  to  be 
suitable  area  for  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
grams and  which  is  the  area  of  (i)  a  city, 
(11)  a  county  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government  determined  to  have  general  gov- 
ernmental powers  substantially  similar  to 
those  of  a  city,  (ill)  a  combination  of  such 
units.  (Iv)  a  neighborhood  or  other  portion 
of  a  city  or  (v)  an  Indian  reservation. 

In  determining  whether  an  area  is  "suit- 
able" for  the  conduct  of  chUd  development 
programs,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  the  number  of  children  of 
low  Income  families  In  the  area  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  children  and  other  chil- 
dren will  be  served  effectively,  as  well  as  the 
relationship  of  such  areas  to  those  previously 
established  under  Child  Development  pro- 
grams and  areas  established  for  educa- 
tion, manpower  training  and  health  pro- 
grams, (subsection  a) 

An  application  for  designation  may  be  sub- 
mitted on  belialf  of  such  council  by  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  non-profit  organization  or  com- 
bination of  such  agencies  or  organizations 
within  the  area. 

The  application  must  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Community  Child  Care 
CouncU  which  Is  broadly  representative  of 
community  action  agencies,  single -purpose 
Head  Start  agencies,  community  corpora- 
tions, parent  cooperatives,  repreeentatlves  of 
public  and  private  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  In  the  area  to  be  served  and  cer- 
tain other  agencies.  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations Interested  in  child  development 
programs,  as  well  as  public  ofllcials  for  the 
area  to  be  served.  Not  lees  than  one-half  of 
the  membership  of  the  CJouncll  must  consist 
of  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  child  de- 
velopment programs  under  the  title  (or  for 
the  purpose  of  Initial  designjation.  parents  of 
children  representative  of  those  previously 
enrolled  in  project  Head  Start  programs), 
chosen  by  democratic  selection  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary  with  prior  con- 
currence of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 


nomic  Opportunity.   The   Chairman   of   the 
CouncU  shall  be  elected  by  its  members. 

In  addition,  the  application  must  describe 
the  geographical  area  to  be  served,  evidence 
cap>ability  of  the  Council  for  effective  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  monitoring  of  pro- 
grams In  the  area  to  be  served  and  designate 
an  agency  to  be  respxmslble  for  disburElng 
funds  and  efifectlng  coordination.  The  agency 
may  be  an  existing  agency  or  one  newly 
created.  Wherever  feasible,  any  community 
action  or  other  agency  previously  conducting 
project  Head  Start  programs  shall  be 
designated. 

In  the  case  of  two  or  more  applications  cov- 
ering a  common  or  overlapping  geographical 
area,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  one 
which  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title,  with  special  conBideration 
for  initial  designation  given  to  appUcitlons 
submitted  by  community  action  and  other 
agencies  previously  conducting  Project  Head 
Start  programs,    (subsection  c) 

The  application  must  be  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  certain  procedures,  with  an 
opportunity  to  comment  accorded  to  any 
state  Child  Care  C!ouncll  (or  chief  executive 
of  the  State  If  no  State  Council  has  been  ap- 
proved), and  by  other  applicants  to  serve  a 
common  or  overlapping  area,  (subsection  d) 

Provisions  govern  the  disapproval  or  with- 
drawal of  an   application    (subsection  e). 

Section  104:  Responsibilities  of  Commu- 
nity Child  Care  Councils.  This  section  out- 
lines the  principal  responsibilities  of  the 
Child  Community  ChUd  Council  to  the  Sec- 
retary— the  planning,  coordination  and  mon- 
itoring of  child  development  programs  and 
the  submission  of  Community  Child  Care 
Plans  for  such  programs  In  the  area  to  be 
served — as  weU  as  Its  responsibilities  to  pro- 
ject applicants.  The  latter  include  the  provi- 
sion of  a  hearing  before  the  CouncU  in  case 
of  adverse  determination,  and  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  individuals,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  Interested  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  In  the  area  to  be 
served.  (Subsection  a.)  In  order  to  carry  out 
these  responsibilities,  the  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  staff,  con- 
sult with  other  federal  and  state  authorities, 
and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  other 
agencies,  (subsection  b).  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  reserve  not  less  than  2':^  of  Title 
I  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  section,  (sub- 
section c). 

Section  105:  Community  ChUd  Care  Plans: 
This  section  sets  forth  the  requirements  for 
Community  Child  Care  Plans  submitted  by 
the  Councils.  Each  plan  must  Include  (1)  a 
description  of  the  purposes  for  which  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  used;  (It)  programs  to 
ensure  assistance  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
children  of  migrants  and  other  low-Income 
families;  (111)  appropriate  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  Community  action  and  other 
Head  Start  agencies  receive  an  allocation  not 
less  than  that  received  the  previous  year 
and  such  additional  allocations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  special  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  children  of  low-income  families; 
(Iv)  arrangements  for  the  Integration  and 
coordination  of  other  programs  funded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, such  as  child  development  activities 
under  the  FamUy  Assistance  Act;  (v)  ar- 
rangements for  the  utUizatlon  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies;  (vl)  arrangements 
for  program  coordination  between  approved 
project  applicants;  (vli)  arrangements  for 
linkage  between  pre-school  and  public  school 
programs;  and  (vlii)  arrangements  for  the 
integration  of  programs  conducted  under  the 
auspices  or  with  the  support  of  business,  In- 
dustry, labor,  employee  and  labor-manage- 
ment organizations. 

No  plan  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless  any  State  Child  Care  Council  ( or  if  no 
such  Council  has  been  designated,  then  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State)  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  comments  to  the  Com- 
munity ChUd  Care  Council  and  to  the  Secre- 


tary, and  a  similar  opportunity  hcs  been 
extended  to  community  action  and  other 
Head  Start  agencies,  and  educational  agencies 
responsible  for  the  Follow-Through  program, 
as  weU  as  to  any  Community  Child  Care 
CouncU  designated  to  serve  a  city,  where  the 
plan  is  for  only  a  part  of  a  City,  (subsec- 
tion b). 

Other  general  provisions  govern  the  pro- 
cedures regarding  approval  and  disapproval 
of  plans,  (subsection  c) . 

Section  106 :  Project  Applications.  This  sec- 
tion provide  that  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization,  including  community  action 
agencies,  si.igle-purpose  Head  Start  agencies, 
community  corporations,  parent  cooperatives, 
public  and  private  educational  agencies  and 
institutions,  and  public  agencies  shall  be 
eligible  to  apply  to  the  Community  Child 
Care  Council  for  financial  assistance  to  be 
provided  pursuant  to  a  Community  Child 
Care  Plan,  (subsection  a). 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  a  broad  range  of 
services  and  activities  for  which  funds  may 
be  made  available  including:  (i)  planning, 
developing,  establishing,  monitoring,  and  op- 
erating child  development  programs;  (11)  the 
design,  acquisition,  construction,  alteration, 
renovation,  or  remodeling  of  facilities  for 
such  programs:  (ill)  the  development  and 
conduct  of  a  wide  range  of  training  pro- 
grams; (iv)  programs  to  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  child  development  to  parents,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  to 
youth  and  parents;  (v)  the  establishment  of 
child  development  information  centers  In 
the  community;  (vl)  the  provisions  of  neces- 
sary diagnostic  and  assessment  services,  as 
well  as  remedial  programs  to  deal  with  medi- 
cal, psychological,  educational  or  other  bar- 
riers; (vll)  programs  to  strengthen  the  plan- 
ning capability  of  agencies  and  organizations 
in  the  community  including  programs  to 
assist  In  the  establishment  of  organizations 
providing  technical  assistance  Including 
architectural  design  to  help  agencies  and 
others  Interested  in  starting  child  develop- 
ment programs;  (vlll)  transportation  ar- 
rangements or  expenses  where  necessary  to 
make  it  possible  for  children  of  low-income 
families  to  participate  In  programs;  (ix) 
monitoring  and  evaluation  activities  and 
such  other  activities  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  ensure  that  full 
and  Impartial  consideration  Is  given  to  all 
project  applications. 

Section  107:  AppHcatioTis  for  Designation 
of  State  Child  Care  Councils.  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  designate  a  State 
Comprehensive  Child  Care  Council  for  each 
State,  upon  approval  of  an  application  for 
designation  submitted  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  state. 

The  key  requirement  for  the  State  CouncU 
Is  that  It  be  broadly  representative  of  edu- 
cational, welfare,  health,  manpower  training 
and  other  State  agencies  interested  In  child 
development  in  the  state,  as  well  as  other 
Individuals,  public  and  private  organizations 
Interested  in  child  development.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Community  Child  Care  Council, 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  membership  of 
the  CouncU  must  consist  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  child  development  programs 
under  the  Act,  chosen  by  democratic  selec- 
tion procedtu-es,  with  the  initial  designation 
made  on  the  basis  of  those  children  enrolled 
In  Project  Head  SUrt  programs.  The  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  shall  serve  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

In  addition,  the  application  must  evidence 
capacity  oT  the  Council  to  carry  out  respon- 
sibilities and  designate  an  agency  (which 
may  be  an  existing  agency  or  newly  created) 
to  Implement  State  Child  Care  Assistance 
Plans  under  Section  109  and  reviewing  ap- 
plications for  designation  and  Child  Care 
Plans  on  behalf  of  such  council  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  Council  In  respect 
thereto. 
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108:      ResponsibiUties     0/     State 
Acils.  This  section  outlines  the  principal 
p.  nsibllltles    of    the    State    Council:    the 
tlon  and  submission  of  "State  Child 
Assistance  Plans"  under  section  109,  the 
of    applications    for    designation    of 
Care  Councils  and  the  review  of  Corn- 
Child  Care  Plans.  Upon  such  reviews, 
4tate  Child  Care  Council  is  authorized  to 
to  the  Secretary  any   proposed 
deemed    to    be    In    the    interest    of 
taining  the  quality  of  programs  and  an 
able    distribution    of    programs    within 
tate.  Insuring  cooperation  and  coordl- 
n.  and  encouraging  the  maximum  utlli- 
of    available    services    and    facilities 
n  the  State,  (subsection  a), 
order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities, 
(touncll  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  serv- 
3f  staff,  consult  with  other  federal  and 
agencies,  and  utilize  the  facilities  and 
i:es  of   such   agencies,    (subsection    b). 
Secretary  is  directed  to  reserve  not  less 
1  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
I  for  the  purposes  of  the  section. 

109:    State  Child  Care  Assistance 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary 

ide  financial  assistance  under  a  "State 

Child  Care  Assistance  Plan." 

plan  must  set  forth  a  description  of  pur- 

for  which  financial   assistance  will  be 

and    assures   that    assistance    will    be 

equitably  within  the  State,    (sub- 

n  ai . 

subsection  (b)   the  services  and  ac- 
es for  which  financial  assistance  may  be 
shall  Include:   (i)   identifying  child 
opment    goals    and    needs    within    the 
(li)     providing    technical    assistance 
State  agencies  and  other  organlza- 
)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  Corn- 
Child  Care  Councils,  encourage  the 
iive     coordination     between     programs 
the  State,  strengthen  the  educational, 
welfare  and  related  components  of 
ams  to  be  conducted  In  the  State;  and 
in  the  acquisition  or  Improvement  of 
es    for    child    development   programs; 
conducting  programs  to  train  child  de- 
personnel;    (iv)    conducting  pro- 
providing  for  exchange  of  personnel 
Community    Child    Care    Councils 
other  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
programs  In  the  state;   (v)  assessing 
iffect  of  research  on  programs;   (vl)  as- 
the  effect  of  state  and  local  licensing 
on  programs;   (vU)   conducting  experl- 
developmental,  demonstration   and 
projects;  and  (vlil)  making  recommen- 
ins  to  the  Secretary,  Community  Child 
Councils  and  other  agencies  with  re- 
to  programs  conducted  under  Title  I. 
der  Section  116  (b).  not  less  than  ten 
of  all  funds  allocated  to  the  States 
itle  I  programs  are  reserved  for  services 
activities  under  State  Child  Care  Asslst- 
Plan. 

Ill:  Direct  Federal  Funding.  This 
on  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide 
assistance  directly  to  any  public  or 
te  agency  or  organization  for  the  pur- 
set  forth  in  Section  106,  irrespective  of 
her  a  State  or  Community  Child  Care 
is  serving  such  area.  If  he  determines 
:onsultatlon  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
Df  Economic  Opportunity)  that  children 
Income  families  will  not  otherwise  be 
table   served   or   that   the   provision   of 
direct  financial  assistance  is  otherwise 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
a).   Subsection    (b)    directs  the 
to  establish  procedures  to  govern 
ecelpt  of  Information  which  may  be  the 
for  a  determination  under  subsection 
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112:  Special  Conditions.  This  sec- 
provldes  that  no  assistance  Is  to  be 
Ided  vmder  the  title  unless  the  Secretary 
that  (I)  children  participating 
he  programs  will  receive  such  educa- 
tloilal.  food,  nutritional,  health  and  related 
sen  ices   as   are   necessary   to   provide   each 


tlor 
pro' 
determines 

in    ; 


child  with  the  opportunity  to  reach  his  full 
potential;  (II)  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
programs  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
of  a  governing  board  of  psirents  and  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  extensive  paren- 
tal participation;  (111)  priority  has  been 
given  to  the  provision  of  services  to  children 
of  low-Income  families  from  birth  through 
the  age  of  Ave;  (Iv)  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted with  linkage  between  the  home  and 
the  environment  In  which  conducted;  (v) 
In  the  case  of  programs  carried  out  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  children  will  not 
be  denied  the  benefits  because  of  their  at- 
tendance In  private  preschool  programs;  (vl) 
progranvs  will  provide  for  the  participation 
of  families  who  are  not  low-Income  families, 
wherever  possible;  (vll)  programs  shall  meet 
federal  standards  promulgated  under  Sec- 
tion 208;  (vlll)  special  requirements  shall 
apply  as  to  construction;  and  (Ix)  special 
requirements  as  to  training  programs  are 
met. 

Section  113:  Non-Compliance  or  Absence 
of  an  Approved  Plan.  This  section  defines 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Secretary 
may  determine  that  a  State  or  Community 
Child  Care  Council,  or  project  sponsor  Is  no 
longer  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  (subsection  a).  No  determination 
of  non-compliance  can  be  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  with  respect  to  matters 
as  to  which  concurrence  was  required  under 
Section  201 

Section  114:  Federal  Control  Prohibited. 
This  section  prohibits  federal  control  over 
the  p>ersonnel  curriculum,  method  of  In- 
struction or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional agency  or  Institution. 

Section  115:  Matching  Requirements.  This 
section  provides  for  80  percent  sharing  In  the 
programs  for  any  State  or  Community  Child 
Care  Council  or  agency,  but  permits  greater 
sharing  in  the  case  of  Community  Councils 
where  needed  to  Insure  equitable  coverage  of 
children  of  low-Income  families  and  author- 
izes varying  sharing  families  to  encourage 
contributions  from  private  organizations. 
The  non-federal  share  may  be  provided 
through  public  or  private  funds.  Provision  Is 
nmde  for  application  of  non-federal  contri- 
butions exceeding  requirements  to  other  pro- 
grams. 

Section  116:  Allocations.  This  section  allo- 
cates the  funds  appropriated  under  Title  I  as 
follows : 

(a)  75  percent  of  funds  are  allocated 
among  the  states  as  follows;  30  percent  (of 
the  75  7c )  based  upon  the  number  of  families 
having  an  annual  Income  below  the  poverty 
level;  30  percent  on  the  number  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  of  working 
mothers;  and  40  percent  on  the  number  of 
children  who  have  not  attained  six  years  of 
age.  (Sec.  116(a)  (2)). 

(b)  6  percent  of  funds  are  to  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  under  the  direct 
funding  provisions  of  Section  ill  to  supple- 
ment programs  conducted  under  other  pro- 
visions of  Title  I  for  children  of  mlg^'^hts, 
Indians,  or  children  whose  functional  lan- 
guage Is  other  than  English.  (Section  116(a) 
(1)(A)   and  (O). 

(c)  2  percent  of  funds  are  to  be  available 
for  providing  financial  assistance  as  an  In- 
centive for  the  establishment  by  Community 
Child  Care  Councils  of  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  coordination  and  cooperation  at 
the  community  level  between  agencies  con- 
ducting child  care  programs  and  those  con- 
ducting manpower  employment  and  training 
programs  assisted  under  other  Federal  laws. 
(Sec.  118(a)(1)(B)   and  (d)). 

(d)  2  percent  of  funds  are  to  be  available 
for  providing  financial  assistance  as  an  In- 
centive for  the  establishment  by  Community 
Child  Care  Councils  of  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  coordination  and  cooperation  and 
continuity  between  preschool  programs  and 


educational  and  related  programs  conducted 
by  Administrators  of  school  systems  at  the 
community  level.  (Sec.  115(a)(1)(c)  and 
(e)). 

(e)  15  percent  of  funds  are  to  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  under  Title  I 
without  regard  to  apportionment. 

The  Section  also  provides  for  reallocations 
to  ensure  that  funds  available  to  Community 
action  and  other  Head  Start  agencies  are 
maintained  (subsection  f)  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (subsection  d) .  Provisions  for  the  pub- 
lication of  apporplonment  criteria  (subsec- 
tion h)  and  for  maintenance  of  effort  by 
States  and  units  of  general  local  government 
are   Included,    (subsection    I). 

TITLE    II SPECIAL    FEDERAL    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Part  A  Research,  evaluation,  training,  and 
special  provisions 
Section  201 :  Administration  of  Programs. 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  an  Office  of  Child  Development 
as  the  principal  agency  for  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  child  development  and 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  (subsection  a).  The  concurrence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
must  be  obtained  with  respect  to  programs  or 
program  components  to  be  conducted  by  edu- 
cational agencies  and  institutions  and  by 
community  action  and  other  Head  Start 
agencies  respectively. 

Section  202:  Research.  This  section  directs 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  In  the  field  of  child  de- 
velopment and  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
continuing  dissemination  of  results  of  such 
research  to  State  and  Community  Child  Care 
Councils  and  other  organizations  to  Insure 
effective  programmatic  use  of  knowledge. 

Section  203:  Demonstration.  This  section 
directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  program 
of  experimental,  developmental  and  similar 
projects  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
spyeclallzed  methods  In  meeting  the  Nation's 
needs  for  child  development  programs.  In- 
cluding the  testing  of  programs  Involving  of 
tuition  assistance,  purchase,  voucher  or 
similar  plans  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  child  development  services  and 
facilities  at  a  nesu*  places  of  business. 

Section  204:  Information  and  Personnel 
Exchanges.  This  section  directs  the  Secretary 
to  develop  Jointly  with  State  and  Community 
Child  Care  Councils  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  exchange  of  personnel  and  of 
Information  regarding  programs  In  various 
communities. 

Section  205:  Evaluation.  This  section  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  develop  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  evaluation  of  programs 
under  the  Act  and  to  Insure  that  evaluations 
are  conducted  by  agencies  and  organizations 
Independent  of  agencies  participating  In 
such  programs  at  the  community  level. 

Section  206:  Training  of  Child  Develop- 
ment Personnel.  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 531(b)  and  532  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1962  to  provide  greater  funds  for  per- 
sonnel for  child  development  programs  and 
Section  205(b)(3)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  to  make  scholarships  avail- 
able for  that  purpose.  The  section  Is  designed 
to  supplement  training  activities  pursuant  to 
Child  Care  Assistance  Plans  and  Community 
Child  Care  Plans  under  Title  I. 

Section  207:  Special  Studies.  This  section 
directs  the  Secretary  (In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  to  make 
continuing  studies  to  determine  the  need  for 
and  availability  of  child  development  person- 
nel, to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  respect  thereto,  and 
to  promulgate  guidelines  for  task  and  skill 
requirements  for  specific  Jobs  and  recom- 
mended Job  descriptions  in  the  child  de- 
velopment field. 
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Section  208:  Federal  Standards  for  Child 
Development  Programs.  This  section  estab- 
lishes the  authority  for  the  promulgation  of 
federal  standards  for  child  development 
programs. 

Section  209:  Development  of  Uniform 
Code  for  Facilities.  This  section  directs  the 
appointment  of  a  sp)eclal  committee  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  code  for  facilities  dealing 
with  the  health,  safety  and  physical  comfort 
of  children,  to  be  used  In  licensing  facilities, 
and  directs  the  Secretary  to  encourage  their 
adoption  by  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Committee  Is  to  be  comprised  of  parents 
of  children  enrolled  In  child  development 
programs,  representatives  of  state  and  local 
licensing  agencies,  public  health  officials,  and 
others;  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Com- 
mittee must  consist  of  parents  of  children 
enrolled  In  Head  Start  programs  and  pro- 
grams conducted  under  Title  IV  B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Section  210:  Use  of  Federal,  State  and  Lo- 
cal Governmental  Facilities  for  Child  Devel- 
opment Programs.  This  section  directs  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government  to  report  to 
the  Congress  the  extent  to  which  facilities 
owned  or  leased  by  Federal  departments, 
agencies  and  Independent  authorities  could 
be  used  for  child  development  programs,  dur- 
ing times  and  periods  when  not  utilized  fully 
for  usual  purposes,  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  a  similar  review  and  report  on 
the  part  of  any  State  or  local  unit  of  general 
local  government  as  a  condition  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  assistance  under  the  Act. 

Section  211:  Advisory  Committee  Estab- 
lished. This  section  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broadly  representative  National 
Child  Development  Advisory  Committee,  giv- 
en a  broad  mandate  to  assess  the  Nation's 
needs,  review  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams, and  make  recommendations  In  re- 
spect thereto. 

Section  212:  Authorizations.  This  section 
authorizes  for  Part  A  the  sum  of  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975. 

Part  B — Special  child  development  programs 
for  Federal  eviployees 

Section  221 :  Program  Authorized.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
agreements  and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  Federal  Departments,  agencies  and  Inde- 
pendent authorities  and  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organls^atlons  for  programs  for 
the  children  of  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, (subsection  a) .  In  order  to  qualify, 
programs  must  meet  the  substantive  require- 
ments set  forth  for  programs  under  Title  I 
and  provide  a  means  of  determining  priority 
of  eligibility,  a  scale  of  fees,  and  Incorpora- 
tion with  Child  Care  Plan  Programs  under 
Title  I.  (subsection  b). 

Under  the  section,  800 '0  matching  Is  avail- 
able, (subsection  d) .  Programs  cannot  be 
conducted  without  approval  of  the  plan 
from  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved  and 
the  heads  of  agencies  are  authorized  to  make 
available  space  to  such  programs,  (subsec- 
tions (c)(e)). 

Section  222:  Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Development  Programs  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees. This  section  directs  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  a  special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child  Care  programs  for  Federal  Employees, 
composed  of  one  official  and  one  parent  from 
each  of  the  Cabinet  Departments  and  an 
official  and  a  parent  from  each  of  three  other 
agencies  or  authorities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Committee  is  responsible  for 
Identifying  the  child  development  needs  of 
children,  reviewing  plans  submitted  pur- 
suant to  Section  222,  assessing  and  evalu- 
ating the  extent  to  which  child  develop- 
ment programs  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  and  making  recommendations  for  the 


further   development   programs   for   federal 
employees. 

Section  223:  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. This  section  authorizes  for  Part  B 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

TITLE  III,    GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Section  301:  Advance  Funding.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  advance  funding  under  the 
Act  and  transitions  to  such  funding. 

Section  302:  Definitions.  This  section  de- 
fines "child,"  "child  development  program," 
"children  of  low  income  families,"  "i>arent," 
"poverty  level,"  "Secretary,"  and  "state." 

Section  303 :  Nutritious  Commodities.  This 
section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  make  commodi- 
ties available  for  child  development  pro- 
grams under  existing  laws. 

Section  304:  Legal  Authority.  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines. 

Section  305:  Labor  Standards.  This  section 
requires  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  306:  Interstate  Agreements.  This 
section  provides  for  Interstate  agreements 
for  programs  under  the  Act. 

Section  307:  Effective  Date.  This  section 
makes  the  Act  effective  July  1,  1972. 

Section  308:  Repeal,  Consolidation  and 
Coordination.  This  section  repeals  section 
222(a)(1),  Part  B  of  title  V  and  Sections 
16(2)  (b),  123(a)  and  312  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1430,  1431,  1432,  and  1434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RELIEF  TO  CERTAIN  FORMER  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS 
AND  THE  CrVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8663)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  20,  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
502 ) ,  to  provide  relief  to  certain  former 
officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1417),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  correct  an  Inequity 
In  the  payment  of  severance  pay  to  certain 
former  officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy. 

BACKGROUND 

This  legislation  Is  Intended  to  eliminate 
Inequities  in  the  payment  of  severance  pay 
In  the  cases  of  former  line  officers  of  the 
Na^-y  who  had  transferred  to  the  Supply  and 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  were  discharged 
because  of  having  twice  failed  of  selection 
for  either  lieutenant  or  lieutenant  com- 
mander. Such  former  officers,  unlike  their 
line  contemporaries,  were  entitled  to  sever- 
ance pay  based  only  on  the  service  In  one 
of  the  aforementioned  staff  corps.  Their  prior 
service  in  the  line  waa  not  authorized  to  be 


credited  for  the  purpose  of  computing  sev- 
erance pay  entitlement. 

The  act  of  September  20,  1968,  PubUc 
Law  90-502  corrected  this  problem  prospec- 
tively. However,  It  did  not  correct  the  prob- 
lem lor  those  officers  who  were  discharged 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-502. 
As  a  consequence,  a  number  of  indlrtduals 
adversely  affected  have  succeeded  in  being 
the  beneficiaries  of  private  relief  legislation. 
However,  since  there  are  other  IndU-lduals 
similarly  situated  who,  as  yet,  have  not  ob- 
tained private  relief  legislation,  eqiUty  re- 
quires that  we  enact  general  corrective  legis- 
lation on  this  problem. 

Therefore,  HJl.  8663,  If  enacted,  would 
provide  relief  for  such  officers  by  changing 
the  effective  date  of  the  major  amendment 
of  10  U.S.C.  6388  to  August  7,  1947,  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947,  PubUc  Law  80-381,  which  Is  the 
statute  from  which  10  U.S.C.  6388  Is  derived. 

DEPARTMENTAL    POSITION 

The  Department  of  Defense,  by  letter  dated 
November  19,  1969  supports  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  8663  and  advises  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  concurs  In  the  Department's 
position  on  this  matter.  The  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  set  forth  below 
and    hereby    made    a    part    of    this    report. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  JOHN  AND  RUTH 
RACHETTO 

The  bill  (H.R.  14421)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  property  of 
the  United  States  located  in  Lawrence 
County,  S.  Dak.,  to  John  and  Ruth 
Rachetto  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-1418 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill,  H.R.  14421,  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  John  and  Ruth 
Rachetto  of  Deadwood.  S.  Dak.,  all  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands  In 
Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak.  The  Rachettos 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  plus  any  additional  costs 
of  making  the  conveyance. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Rachetto  family  has  used  and  occupied 
this  land  since  1917  when  they  purchased  It 
as  an  unpatented  mining  claim.  Apparently, 
for  some  years  they  felt  they  had  full  title 
to  the  land  but  subsequently  learned  they 
did  not.  In  1963  Prank  and  John  Rachetto 
filed  a  color  of  title  application.  This  appli- 
cation was  rejected  because  It  was  based 
upon  an  unpatented  mining  claim  and  be- 
cause the  Rachettos  had  stated  In  the  ap- 
plication they  had  known  since  1938  that 
they  did  not  have  a  clear  title.  In  1965,  FYank 
and  John  Rachetto  filed  under  the  Mining 
Claims  Occupancy  Act  (30  U.S.C.  701-709), 
to  acquire  title  to  the  land  embracing  their 
improvements.  In  order  to  get  title  to  this 
4.9  acres,  for  which  patent  was  Issued  on 
March  4,  1966,  they  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  their  Interest  In  the  mining 
claims. 

The  remaining  land,  which  consists  of  79.79 
acres,  has  been  cleared  and  Improved  by  the 
Rachettos,  and  today  the  majority  of  It  is 
used  to  raise  alfalfa  and  for  grazing  of  live- 
stock. 

Recently  this  land,  together  with  some  ad- 
ditional acreage,  was  leased  for  grazing  pur- 
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to  Mr,  Delbert  Prlckett.  Subsequently, 
and   John    Rachetto   also   filed   lor   a 
g  lease  on  the  same  land  and  protested 
suance  of  the  lease  to  Mr.  Prlckett.  On 
5.    1969.    the   Prlckett   lease   was  can- 
so  the  land,  at  this  time,  Is  not  iinder 
for  any  purpose, 
area  Is  rural,  but  Is  within  a  short 
g    distance    of    Oeadwood.    Lead    and 
.  The  land  has  been  used  for  grazing 
but  may  have  some  potential  for 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
cimated  that  the  land.  If  sold,  might 
$700    an    acre.    The    U.S.    Geological 
y  reports  that  the  land  Is  In  a  mlneral- 
I  jea  and  that  minerals  have  been  found 
(  xtracted  from  this  general  area.  How- 
during  the  period  of  occupancy  by  the 
there  has  been  no  production  of 
als  from  these  lands.  The  lands  are  not 

e  for  oil  and  gas 

3rder  to  avoid  the  cost  of  a  survey,  the 

Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 

adopted  an  amendment  that  was  sug- 

by  the  Department  to  Include  all  of 

in  the  bill.  This  increased  the  land  area 

68.34    to    79.79    acres.    An    additional 

ment  proposed  by  the  Etepartment  was 

adopted   by   the   House   committee   re- 

the  Rachettos  to  make  application 

land  and  to  pay  its  appraised  value 

1  vear  after  modification. 
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COST 

Enkctment  of  the  bill  will  not  Involve  ex- 
pend tures  of  Federal  funds. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Decernber  10,  1970 


COMMITTEE   BECOMMENDATION 

Senate   Interior    and    Insular   Affairs 
ittee    recommends    that    the    Bill    be 


AMElNDMENT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  IN- 
Ti  LLIGENCE  AGENCY  RETIRE- 
MI  iJNT  ACT 

Tl-e  bill  (S.  4571  >  to  amend  the  Cen- 
tral [ntelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  964  for  certain  employees,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
cons  dered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
thirc  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pass(  d.  as  follows: 

S.  4571 
Be  it  eiuxcted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  R  presentatives  of   the   United  States  of 
Ametica  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 
SE<rnoN   1.  Section  204(b)    of  the  Central 
igence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended  1 78  Stat. 
50  U  S.C.   403    note),    is   amended   by 
subsection    (3)    and    Inserting   the 
ing  in  lieu  thereof: 

I    'Child',  for  the   purposes  of  sectlon.s 
232  of  this  Act,  means  an  unmarried 
including   (i)    an  adopted  child,  and 
stepchild  or  recognized  natural  child 
lived  with  the  participant  in  a  regular 
-child  relationship,  under  the  age  of 
years,  or  such  unmarried  child  re- 
E8  of  age  who  because  of  physical  or 
disability  Incurred  before  age  eigh- 
ts  Incapable   of   self-support,   or    such 
child     between     eighteen     and 
y-two  years  of   age  who  is  a  student 
rly    pursuing    a    full-time    course    of 
or   training  in   residence   In   a   high 
,  trade  school,  technical  or  vocational 
,  Junior  college,  college,  university, 
cknparab'e  recognized  educational   Instl- 
a.  A  child  whose  twenty-second  blrth- 
( ccurs  prior  to  July  1  or  after  August  31 
f  calendar  year,  and  while  he  is  regu- 
pursuing    such    a   course   of   study   or 
ng.  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph   and   section   221(e)    of   this 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two 
first  day  of  July  following  such  blrth- 
A  child  who  Is  a  student  shall  not  be 
deenjed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  dur- 
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Ing  any  Interim  between  school  years  If  the 
interim  does  not  exceed  five  months  and  if 
he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director 
that  he  has  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  continu- 
ing to  pursue  a  course  of  study  or  training 
In  the  same  or  different  school  during  the 
school  semester  (or  other  period  Into  which 
the  school  year  Is  divided)  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Interim.  The  term  'child',  for 
purposes  of  section  241,  shall  include  an 
adopted  child  and  a  natural  child,  but  shall 
not  Include  a  stepchild.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  221(e)  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
403  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  commencing  date  of  an  annuity 
payable  to  a  child  under  paragraph  (c)  or 
(d)  of  this  section,  or  (c)  or  (d)  of  section 
232.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  day  after  the 
annuitant  or  participant  dies,  with  pay- 
ment beginning  on  that  day  or  beginning  or 
resuming  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  child  later  becomes  or  again  be- 
comes a  student  as  described  in  section  204 
(b)(3),  provided  the  lump-sum  credit,  if 
paid,  is  returned  to  the  fund.  Such  annuity 
shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  (1)  the  child's  attaining  age  eighteen 
unless  he  Is  then  a  student  as  described  or 
Incapable  of  self-support,  (2)  bis  becoming 
capable  of  self-support  after  attaining  age 
eighteen  unless  he  Is  then  such  a  student,  (3) 
his  attaining  age  twenty-two  If  he  is  then 
such  a  student  and  not  Incapable  of  self-sup- 
port, (4)  his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student 
after  attaining  age  eighteen  unless  he  is  then 
incapable  of  self-support,  (5)  bis  marriage, 
or  (6)  his  death,  whichever  first  occurs.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  221  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  two 
sentences  of  paragraph  (f),  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs  (1),  (j),  and  (k) : 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  an- 
nuity of  a  participant  shall  commence  on  the 
day  after  separation  from  the  service,  or  on 
the  day  after  salary  ceases  and  the  partici- 
pant meets  the  service  and  the  age  or  disa- 
bility requirements  for  title  thereto.  The  an- 
nuity of  a  participant  under  section  234  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  event  on  which  payment  thereof  Is  based. 
An  annuity  otherwise  payable  from  the  fund 
allowed  on  or  after  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision  shall  commence  on  the  day  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  event  on  which  pay- 
ment thereof  is  based. 

" (J)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  on 
or  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  provision 
shall  terminate  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  retired 
participant,  on  the  day  death  or  any  other 
terminating  event  occurs,  or  (2)  in  the  case 
of  a  survivor,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  death  or  any  other  terminating  event 
occurs. 

"(k)  The  annuity  computed  under  this 
section  Is  reduced  by  10  per  centum  of  a  spe- 
cial contribution  described  by  section  252(b) 
remaining  unpaid  for  civilian  service  for 
which  retirement  deductions  have  not  been 
made,  unless  the  participant  elects  to  elimi- 
nate the  service  involved  for  the  purpose  of 
annuity  computation.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  236  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note )  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "nor 
a  total  of  four  hundred"  and  substituting  t,he 
words  "nor  a  total  of  eight  hundred". 

Sec.  5.  Section  252  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note)  is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph 
(c)(1);  renumbering  paragraphs  (c)(2)  and 
(c)(3)  to  read  (c)(3)  and  (c)(4);  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  p«iragrapbs  (c)  (1) 
and  (c)  (2)  : 

"(c)(1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  imdex 
some  other  Government  retirement  system 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  system  by  di- 
rect transfer,  the  Govemmentls  contribu- 
tions   (Including    interest    accrued    thereon 


computed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  a 
year  compounded  annually)  under  such  re- 
tirement system  on  behalf  of  the  officer  or 
employee  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
and  such  officer  or  employee's  total  contri- 
butions and  deposits  (Including  interest  ac- 
crued thereon) ,  except  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, shall  be  transferred  to  his  credit  in 
the  fund  effective  as  of  the  date  such  officer 
or  employee  becomes  a  participant  in  the 
system.  Each  such  officer  or  employee  siiaU 
be  deemed  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  such 
fimds  and  such  transfer  shall  be  a  com- 
plete discharge  and  acquittance  of  all  claims 
and  demands  against  the  other  Government 
retirement  fund  on  account  of  service  ren- 
dered prior  to  becoming  a  participant  in  the 
system. 

"(c)  (2)  If  a  participant  in  the  system  be- 
comes an  employee  under  another  Govern- 
ment retirement  system  by  direct  transfer 
to  employment  covered  by  such  system,  the 
Government's  contributions  (Including  in- 
terest accrued  thereon  computed  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  centum  a  year  compounded  an- 
nually) to  the  fund  on  his  behalf  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  fund  of  the  other  system 
and  his  total  cwntributions  and  deposits, 
including  Interest  accrued  thereon,  except 
voluntary  contributions,  shall  be  transferred 
to  his  credit  in  the  fund  of  such  other  re- 
tirement system  effective  as  of  the  date  he 
becomes  eligible  to  participate  in  such  other 
retirement  system.  Each  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  deemed  to  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  such  funds  and  such  transfer 
shall  be  a  complete  discharge  and  acquit- 
tance of  all  claims  and  demands  against 
the  fund  on  account  of  service  rendered 
prior  to  his  becoming  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  such  other  system.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  252  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  (g)  : 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  survivor  annuity, 
special  contributions  authorized  by  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section  may  also  be  made 
by  the  survivor  of  a  participant.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1419),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposE  or  the  bill 

The  bill  makes  certain  changes  In  the  CIA 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  which  will  conform 
to  provisions  enacted  Into  law  with  respect  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  The  bill 
also  makes  two  other  changes. 

The  conforming  amendments  deal  with 
definitions  relating  to  child  survivors,  com- 
mencement date  for  annuities  and  a  formula 
for  crediting  prior  Federal  service  not  cov- 
ered by  contribution.  The  remaining  two 
changes  provide  for  transfer  of  employer  con- 
tributions into  and  out  of  the  CIA  retirement 
fund  and  Increase  the  celling  on  retirements. 

BACKGROUND 

The  CIA  Retirement  Act  was  enacted  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  retirement  and  dis- 
ability program  for  a  limited  number  of  em- 
ployees whose  duties  either  were  In  support 
of  Agency  activities  abroad,  hazardous  to  life 
or  health,  or  so  specialized  as  to  be  clearly 
distinguishable  from  normal  Government 
employment. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  operates 
under  two  retirement  systems — the  regular 
civil  service  retirement  system  for  the  ma- 
jority of  its  employees  and  the  one  estab- 
lished under  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  for  a 
smaller  number.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
latter  system  Is  to  sustain  a  shorter  career 
base  for  service  where  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment   are   substantially    different    from 
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those  associated  with  normal  Government 
employment.  Key  provisions  of  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement Act  Include  a  straight  2-percent 
factor  in  the  computation  formula  and  re- 
tirement eligibility  at  age  50  after  20  years 
of  service,  both  modeled  after  civil  service 
provision  for  certain  personnel  Involved  in 
law  enforcement  activities  (5  U.S.C.  8336(c) ) . 
Other  provisions  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
are,  for  the  most  part,  also  patterned  after 
those  of  the  civil  service  requirement  system. 
As  the  principal  features  of  the  CIA  and 
the  civil  service  systems  are  the  same,  failure 
to  keep  pace  with  civil  service  Improvements 
tends  to  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the  CIA 
retirement  system,  especially  where  com- 
parability once  existed. 

Public  Law  90-539  (bringing  the  cost-of- 
living  provision  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
back  Into  consonance  with  the  civil  service 
retirement  system)  and  Public  Law  91-185 
(incorporating  the  benefits  of  the  McGee- 
Danlels  bill)  serve  as  precedent  for  the  ap- 
proval of  conforming  amendments  for  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act  as  proposed  in  this 
report. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  BUILDING  ACT  TO  AU- 
THORIZE ADDITIONAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 

The  bill  <H.R.  18012)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Building  Act,  1929,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1420),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptniPCSE 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$15  million  and  $15,900,000  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973,  respectively,  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  Foreign  Service  build- 
ings. The  comparable  figures  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  were  $13,500,000  and  $14,300,- 
000,  respectively. 

BACKGBOCTNO 

The  Foreign  Service  buildings  program  was 
launched  in  1926  and  over  the  years  prcqser- 
tles.  Including  long-term  leases,  have  been 
accumulated  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $260 
million  but  estimated  to  be  worth  twice  that 
amount  at  the  present. 

The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  fund  Is  di- 
vided into  two  account£:  (1)  the  capital  ac- 
count which  finances  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, and  long-term  leases  of  buildings;  and 
(2)  the  operations  account  which  provides 
funds  for  improvements  to  existing  proper- 
ties, recurring  lease-hold  payments,  the 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  btilld- 
Ings,  furniture  and  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment for  buildings,  supervision  of  construc- 
tion and  administration. 

The  capital  account  does  not  require  re- 
plenishment at  this  time,  there  being  an  un- 
utilized balance  of  $31,380,000  authorized  for 
this  purpose  by  Public  Laws  88-94  and  89- 
838.  In  addition,  proceeds  from  sales  of  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  stirplus  properties  and 
foreign  currencies  (subject  to  appropriation) 
are  available. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  State  submitted  its 
Justifications  for  those  new  capital  projects 
with  which  It  plans  to  proceed  under  ctir- 
rent  authority.  A  summary  of  these  pro- 
posals follows: 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE,  FOBEIGN   BTTILDINCS 
OPERATIONS 

General  statement 
The  accompanying  summary  and  project 
Justifications  will  identify  new  capital  proj- 
ects that  are  now  urgently  required.  TTiese 
requirements  have  not  previously  been  pre- 
sented far  the  committee's  review.  Favorable 
consideration  of  these  projects  will  not  re- 
quire additional  legislative  authority  for  the 


appropriaUon  of  funds.  Their  costs  wlU  be 
covered  by  the  exUting  balance  of  funds  to 
be  appropriated  within  the  authority  granted 
under  Public  Law  88-94  and  Public  Law 
89-636. 

The  operations  account,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  authorized  only  through  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  On  May  15,  1970,  the  Senate  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations: 


ADDITIONAL    PROJECTS    TO    BE   INCLUDED    WITHIN    PRESENT    AUTHORIZATION-ACQUISITION,    DEVELOPMENT,    AND 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

|ln  thousands  of  doiiarsl 


Country  and  post 


Project  1 


Total 

program 


Unim- 
proved      Improved 
land        property 


Develop- 
ment 


Construc- 
tion 


Area  AF: 

Central  African  Republic,  Bangui OB  100                80 

Kenya.  Nairobi OB  2,000 

Morocco.  Casablanca OB  4S 

Tunisia,  Tunis ER  30 

Subtotal.  AF 2,175  M~ 

AreaARA: 

Argentina,  Buenos  Aires 06  3,800 

Brazil,  Brasilia DCMR  180  ... 

Do SOR-6  360 

Do SA-20  500 

Do SH-3  105 

Subtotal.  Brazil 

Venezuela,  Caracas OBX 

Subtotal.  ARA 

Area  EA:  Korea.  Seoul OB 

Area  EUR: 

Canada.  Montreal OB 

Germany,  Bonn OB 

Hungary,  BudapMt ER 

Portugal.  Lisbon OB 

Subtotal,  EUR 735 

Area  NEA:  Saudi  Arabia,  Jidda OBX  275  

Grand  total 9,018  W~ 


20 


45 

30 


2.000 


95 


2.000 


360 
500 
105 


3,800 
ISO 


1,145 

738 

965 

738 

180 

5.683 

1,703 

3,980 

ISO 

60 
285 
295 
115 


ISO 

60 

265 

20 

U5 


275 


460 
25 


275 
250 


1.703 


730 


6,505 


'  Explanation  of  project  symbols:  OB— Office  building;  ER— Embassy  residence;  DCMR— Deputy  chief  of  minion  residence- 
SOR— Senior  officer  residence;  SA-  Staff  apartments;  SH- Staff  housing;  OBX— Office  building  extension. 


Mat  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
State  encloses,  and  recommends  for  your 
consideration,  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  aa 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-301)  to  provide  con- 
tinuing authorization  for  the  operation  ex- 
penses of  the  buildings  program  after  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  was  last 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-442,  enacted  July 
30,  1968.  That  act  authorized  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  $13,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1970 
and  $14,300,000  In  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
regular  operating  expenses  of  the  buildings 
program. 

Under  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
the  Department  of  State  has  acquired  office 
buildings,  support  facilities,  residences  and 
staff  housing  having  an  estimated  value  of 
about  twice  their  total  cost  of  $279,500,000. 
This  legislative  request  seeks  continuing  au- 
thority, after  fiscal  year  1971.  to  seek  ap- 
propriations in  the  amounts  necessary  to 
operate,  maintain  and  administer  these  prop- 
erties. These  costs  Include  minor  improve- 
ments to  existing  properties,  recurring  pay- 
ments on  long-term  leases  of  biilldlngs,  the 
maintenance,  operation  and  repair  of  build- 
ings. Initial  and  replacement  furnishings 
for  new  acquisitions  and  existing  properties 
the  costs  of  supervision  of  construction  proj- 
ects, and  the  administration  of  the  program. 

During  the  hearings,  the  Department  also 
will  present  for  committee  review  some  new 
capital  projects,  in  addition  to  projects  ap- 
proved by  the   committees  in  hearings  on 


Public  Law  88-94  of  August  12,  1963,  and 
89-636  of  October  10,  1966.  Ample  appropria- 
tion authority  remains  under  these  bills,  but 
new  projects  of  higher  priority  have  arisen 
since  1966  and  the  Department  desires  to 
advise  the  Interested  committees  about  these 
projects.  Legislation  is  not  required  for  this 
aspect  of  the  hearings. 

The  Department  of  State  baa  been  In- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  this  proposal 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program. 

A  letter  similar  in  content  is  being  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  B.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  administration 
requested  an  open-ended  authorization  for 
the  operations  of  the  Foreign  Service  build- 
ings program  which  would  have  been  a  re- 
turn to  the  pre-flscal  year  1964  situation. 

committee  action  and  recommkndation 

In  lieu  of  the  open-ended  authorization, 
H.R.  18012,  as  Introduced  in  the  House  and 
passed  by  It,  contains  a  2-year  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  $16  million 
and  $15,900,000  respectively.  At  an  executive 
hearing  on  October  7,  1970,  the  principal 
State  Department  witnesses.  Earnest  J.  War- 
low  and  O.  C.  Ralston,  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings, 
testified  In  support  of  H.R.  18012  b«  It  had 
the  House.  The  amounts  recommended  are 
based  on  the  Department's  own  estimate  of 
needs  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


4f830 


Ope  ating  account: 

Minor  improve.Ticnts 

Leasehold  payments 

Operation  of  buildings 

Maintenance  of  repair  of  tiuildings 

Furniture,  lurnisliings  and  equipment: 

New  protects 

Additional,  replacement  and  repair. 

Protect  supervision 

Administration... 
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ACQUISITION.  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD    SUMMARY  OF  OPERATING  ACCOUNT 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year 


Actual 


Estimate 


Activity 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


587 

626 

5.400 

3.061 

392 
1,006 

371 
1.237 


814 

644 

S,613 

3,208 

98 

1,107 

476 

1,343 


823 
597 
950 
500 


862 
585 
300 
660 


929 
585 
680 
840 


330 
1.200 

530 
1,370 


350 
1,272 

540 
1.431 


500 
1,350 

565 
1.451 


Total  operations. 


12,680 


13,303 


14.300 


15.000 


15.900 


The  larger  sums  are  necessitated  becaiise  cxf 
a  '  .'orldwlde  Increase  in  wages  and  prices. 

U  the  same  meeting,  the  Committee  on 
Fo-elgn  Relations  voted  to  report  the  bill 
fa'  orably  to  the  Senate  once  it  was  received 
f re  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Vhe  committee  is  unaware  of  any  opposi- 
tlc  n  to  the  request  for  these  funds.  It  goes 
wl  ;hout  saying  that  it  is  imperative  that 
ou  r  buildings  abroad  continue  to  be  main- 
ta  ned  and  operated  efifectively.  The  com- 
m;  ttee  recommends  that  the  Senate  pass 
H  U.  18012  promptly  so  that  these  amounts 
cai  be  Included  In  the  President's  forth- 
co  nlng  budget. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w:  11  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ui  animous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
otjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
seitatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
in?  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
h£  d  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
the  bill  <S.  3785'  to  amend  title  38, 
Ufcited  States  Code,  to  authorize  educa- 
tiiinal  assistance  to  wives  and  children, 
ar  d  home-loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  mem- 
b€  rs  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  miss- 
inp  in  action,  captured  by  a  hostile  force, 
interned  by  a  foreign  government  or 
pdwer. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hpuse  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19436  •  to 
pijovide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tiiinal  urban  growth  policy,  to  encour- 
aj  e  and  support  the  proper  growth  and 
d<  velopment  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
aieas,  cities,  coimties,  and  towns  with 
er  iphasis  upon  new  community  and  inner 

:y  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
latvs  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
v«  lopment,  and  for  other  purposes:  asked 

conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
ai  Teeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mrs. 
Si  rLLivAN.  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Widnall,  Mrs. 
DiVYER.  and  Mr.  Stanton  were  appointed 
m  inagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
tl^  e  conference. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  RTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report    of    Migratory    Bird    Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Chairman.  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30.  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

WATER    pollution 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting  the  Intention  of  that  Agency  to 
submit  results  of  an  alternative  financing 
study  after  December  31,  1970.  but  in  any 
event,  no  later  than  June  30,  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITION 


A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

(By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  ( Mr.  Eacleton  )  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Coal 
Association,  Wasnington,  D.C.,  praying  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ability  of  the  railroads 
to  transport  coal  to  consumers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  480.  Resolution  to  extend  the  date 
for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity (Hept.  No.  91-1427). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  15805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
Bearcloud.  Perry  Pretty  Paint.  Agatha  Horse 
Chief  House.  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace. 
Nancy  Paint  Llttlellght.  and  Pera  Pretty 
Paint  Not  Afraid  (Rept.  No.  91-1428). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  4262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia  to  hold  court  at  Morgantown  (Rept. 
No.  91-1429). 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia 
when  the  bill  was  passed  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 


E3tECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Jeremiah  Colwell  Waterman,  of  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  C.  Mardlan.  of  California,  to  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General; 

Hubert  I.  Telteibaum,  of  Pennslyvania.  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania; 

Harry  W.  Wellford.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee; 

Donald  R.  Ross,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit:  and 

Franklin  T.  Dupree,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  Vudge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  UNI- 
VERSITY WASH  AND  SPRING 
BROOK,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF.  (S 
DOC.  NO.  91-116) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Randolph),  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
favorable  report  dated  June  10.  1970, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  an  illustration,  on  Uni- 
versity Wash  and  Spring  Brook,  River- 
side, Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S. 
Senate,  adopted  May  22,  1959,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  4576.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when  he 
Introduced    the   bill    appear   earlier   in   the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  4577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  community-based  and  co- 
ordinated child  development  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  apjjear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  4578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emll  and 
Edith  Anna  Glestl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  4579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sllvestre 
Fernandes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By   Mr.   MBTCALF: 

S.  4580.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Missouri 
Breaks  Scenic  Recreation  River  in  the  State 
of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


S  4580— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  MISSOURI 
BREAKS  SCENIC  RECREATION 
RIVER  IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MITTCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
establishment  of  a  scenic  recreation 
river  along  the  Missouri  from  Robinson 
Bridge  to  Fort  Benton  in  Montana.  This 
reach  of  the  river  is  historic,  it  still  has 
traces  of  Lewis  and  Clark;  it  has  tre- 
mendous recreational  potentialities  and 
it  has  game  and  wildlife  that  are  at- 
tractive to  the  hunter  and  fisherman. 

The  preservation  of  this  reach  of  the 
river  and  at  the  same  time  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  other  values  will  contribute 
to  the  best  and  highest  use  of  this  re- 
source. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  for 
wild  river  areas,  for  scenic  river  areas 
and  for  recreational  areas  readily  acces- 
sible by  road. 

This  development  of  the  Missouri  will 
protect  the  historic  sites,  provide  for 
recreation  and  hunting  and  fishing  and 
preserve  the  area. 

The  bill  is  introduced  at  this  late  stage 
in  the  session  to  have  comments,  opin- 
ions and  points  of  view  in  order  that 
definite  legislation  may  be  considered 
next  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4580)  to  establish  the  Mis- 
souri Breaks  Scenic  Recreation  River  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Metcalf.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    4580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Scenic  Recreation  River  (hereinafter  called 
the  "River").  The  River  shall  consist  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 180,000  acres  of  land  and  mterests 
therein  along  the  Missouri  River  approxi- 
mately 175  miles  from  Robinson  Bridge  to 
Port  Benton.  The  boundaries  of  the  River  as 
of  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  are  shown 
on  the  map  entitled  "Missouri  Breaks  Scenic 
Recreation  River"  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  where  it  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  River  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  a  revised  drawing  or  other  boun- 
dary description. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the   River    in    accordance    with    the    Taylor 
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Grazing  Act.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  315-315r) 
ana  any  other  authority  available  to  him  for 
the  management  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment,  and  under  princi- 
ples of  the  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
of  the  several  resources  thereon  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  scenic  and  rec- 
reation qualities  of  the  River. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  deslg^nate  portions 
of  the  River  as  "Recreation  River,"  "Scenic 
River"  and  "Wild  River"  in  accordance  with 
the  following  guldelUies : 

( 1 )  Wild  river  areas — Those  sections  of  the 
River  that  are  free  of  Impoundments  and 
generally  inaccessible  except  by  trail,  with 
wateresheds  or  shorelines  essentially  primi- 
tive and  waters  unpolluted. 

(2)  Scenic  river  areas — Those  sections  of 
the  River  that  are  free  of  Impoundments, 
with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still  largely 
primitive  and  shorelines  largely  undeveloped, 
but  accessible  in  places  by  roads. 

(3)  Recreational  river  areas — Those  sec- 
tions of  the  River  that  are  readily  accessible 
by  road  or  railroad,  that  may  have  some 
development  along  their  shorelines,  and  that 
may  have  undergone  some  Impoundment  or 
diversion  in  the  past. 

(c)  After  consultation  with  States  and 
local  governments  and  the  interested  public 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  plan  of  man- 
agement, and.  where  suitable,  of  develop- 
ment, for  each  of  the  designated  areas.  He  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with 
State  and  local  governments  for  administra- 
tion of  the  River. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  easements,  li- 
censes, or  permits  for  rights-of-way  through, 
over  or  under  the  lands  in  Federal  ownership 
within  the  River,  or  for  the  use  of  such  lands 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  In  the  areas  of  the  River  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws,  except  that  he  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  periods  when,  no  hunting  or 
fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  pub- 
lic safety  or  administration. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  not 
more  than  30,000  acres  of  lands,  waters,  and 
interests  therein.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  scenic  easements,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  River,  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
otherwise.  In  exercising  his  exchange  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any 
non-Federal  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  River  and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may 
convey  to  the  grantor  any  federally  owned 
property  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Montana  which  he  clas- 
sifies as  suitable  for  exchange.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  or  If  they  are  not.  the  values 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to 
the  grantor  or  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

(b)  Federal  property  located  within  the 
River  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  having  administrative 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred,  without 
transfer  of  funds,  to  the  administrative  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  for  administration 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  When  a  tract  of  land  Is  only  partially 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  River,  the  Sec- 
retary may  acquire  the  entire  tract  In  order 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  severance  costs. 
Lands  so  acquired  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  River  may  be  exchanged  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  non-Federal  land  within  such  bound- 
aries, and  any  portion  of  said  land  not  uti- 
lized for  such  exchange  may  be  sold  com- 
petitively by  the  Secretary  for  not  less  than 
fair  market  value. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  United  States  nuning  and 


mineral   leasing  laws  on  lands    within  the 
River  except  that : 

(a)  No  prospecting  or  mining  operations 
shall  be  commenced  or  conducted  or  mining 
claims  located  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  until  the  Secretary  has  promulgated  such 
regulations  controlling  prospecting  and  min- 
ing as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  any 
patent  Issued  on  any  mining  claim  within  the 
River  shall  convey  title  only  to  the  mineral 
deposits  and  shall  convey  only  such  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  surface  and  the  surface  re- 
sources as  are  reasonably  required  to  carry 
on  prospecting  or  mining  operations  and  are 
consistent  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
the  State,  regional,  county  and  municipal 
authorities  to  adopt  and  enforce  adequate 
master  plans  and  zoning  ordinances  which 
will  require  the  use  and  development  of  pri- 
vate property  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
River  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide to  such  State,  regional,  county  and 
municipal  authorities  technical  assistance  in 
the  development  and  adoption  of  such  plans 
and  ordinances. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  refrain  or  agree  to 
refrain  from  exercising  his  authority  to  ac- 
quire private  property  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  River  as  long  as  he  finds  the 
applicable  plan  or  ordinance  continues  to 
promote  the  use  and  development  of  such 
property  In  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  No  water  Impoundments  or  diver- 
sions shall  be  constructed  on  any  portions  of 
the  River  designated  as  "Wild  River"  or 
"Scenic  River." 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
To  the  extent  feasible  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  camp  sites  and  historical  sites 
shall  be  given  priority  In  expenditure  of 
funds. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  493— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  493) :  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  493 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
conUngent  fund  of  the  Senate  $7,000,  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  and  during  the  same  jjerlod,  spec- 
ified in  Senate  Resolution  335,  Ninety-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  16,  1970,  au- 
thorizing a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  De- 
cember 17.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  OflSce  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations : 

Robert  E.  Varner  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
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i^labama,  vice  a  new  position  created 
lUblic  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2, 


\MiUiam  H.  Webster  of  Missouri,  to  be 

.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 

of  Missouri,   vice   a  new  position 

by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved 

2. 1970. 

Kenneth  Wangelin  of  Missouri,  to 

U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 

western  districts  of  Missouri,  vice 

position  created  by  Public  Law 

72.  approved  June  2,  1970. 

the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 

Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 

representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

subcommittee    consists    of    the 

from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastland > , 

the  Senator  from   Arkansas 

McClellan>.    and    the    Senator 

froii  Nebraska   ^Mr.  Hruska). 
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by  its  clarity  of  thought  and  its  brevity. 
Mrs.  Wilson's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Deah  Senator  Saxbe:  The  Irresponsible 
coupling  of  the  Social  Security,  Welfare  Re- 
form, and  Trade  Restriction  bills  Is  an  af- 
front to  the  American  people. 

The  Welfare  Reform  Bill  must  be  passed 
on  Its  own  merits  and  the  Trade  Restriction 
bill  must  be  defeated. 

Please,  as  a  representative  of  sane,  re- 
sponsible people,  can  you  work  toward  that 
end? 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  K.  Wilson. 


NOt^CE  ON  NOMINATIONS  PENDING 
B  HFORE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

^  J.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nominations  have  been  referred  to 
anc  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Clarence  A.  Butler,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
Ian  i.  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank 
Ud(  -ff . 

tonald  W.  Wyatt.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  1  J.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Isl£  nd  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Peter 
J.  foley. 

behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
interested  in  these  nominations 
1  lie  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
lefore  Thursday,  December  17.  1970. 
representations  or  objections  they 
wish    to   present   concerning   the 
nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
meht  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pei  r  at  any  hearing  which  may  be  sched- 
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/^DITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


SOCIAL 


SECURITY,  WELFARE  RE- 
FORM. AND  TRADE  BILLS  SHOULD 
HE   CONSIDERED   SEPARATELY 


]iT.  SA-BE.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day the  Committee  on  Finance  com- 
pleted action  on  the  controversial  social 
security-welfare  bUl  (H.R.  17550).  The 
bil  .  which  is  scheduled  for  Senate  con- 
sid  eration  next  week,  is  shaping  up  as  an 
ab)mination.  having  more  pitfalls  than 
ad  vantages.  I  submit  that  the  Americans 
mcst  in  need  of  help  would  be  the  ones 
da  Tiaged  if  we  do  not  change  this  bill. 

i*Iy  opinion  is  that  the  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  are  at  cross -purposes  Mvith 
ea-;h  other  and  should  be  separated  for 
individual  consideration.  We  must  not 
ne  ?lect  them  by  strained  debate  and  lim- 
ite  i  discussion  in  the  warung  days  of  the 
91  ,t  Congress. 

Before  extensive  rhetoric  begins  on 
th  s  carefully  but  imwLsely  wrapped 
CI  ristmas  package.  I  should  like  to  sub- 
m  t  for  the  consideration  of  Senators  a 
shjrt  note  from  Mrs.  R.  N.  Wilson  of 
CI  agrin  Falls.  Ohio.  I  completely  agree 
with  its  content,  which  is  distinguished 


COLLEGE  IS  TOGETHERNESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  desire  and  needs  for  the  attainment 
of  advanced  education  have  become  an 
inherent  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  We  most  often  attribute  these  ac- 
complishments to  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
group  of  fine  students  at  Northern  Mon- 
tana College,  at  Havre,  Mont.,  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  educational  accom- 
plishments of  the  Lyle  Heydon  family 
I  consider  the  esteem  and  affection  with 
which  fellow  students  regard  Pat  Heydon 
to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  appropriate 
recognition.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Great 
Falls  Tribime,  under  the  byline  of  Pat 
Petty,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  It's  Aix  in  the  Family:   Collegx  Is 
I  Togetherness 

I  (By  Pat  Petty) 

Going  to  college  Is  a  family  affair  for  tiie 
Lyle  Heydon  family  of  Havre. 

It  aU  started  two  years  ago  when  the  oldest 
Heydon  daughter,  Lyla.  was  so  enthused 
with  her  first  year  at  Northern  Montana 
College  that  she  talked  her  mother.  Pat, 
Into  registering  for  classes. 

Mrs.  Heydon,  who  had  never  gone  to  col- 
lege before,  was  hesitant,  but  Lyla  persisted. 
"She  Just  kept  after  me  to  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Heydon,  "She  had  to  drag  me  Into  register 
and  she  helped  me  fill  out  my  registration 
forms  and  select  my  classes." 

The  Heydon  women,  both  majoring  In 
history  and  social  science,  made  the  honor 
roll  after  their  first  quarter  as  students  to- 
gether and  have  stayed  on  the  honor  roll 
ever  since. 

This  fall  two  more  members  of  the  family, 
Tom,  23,  and  David,  18,  registered  for  classes 
at  NMC.  making  four  students  In  the  sU- 
member  family. 

Lyle  Heydon,  an  employee  of  Valley  Furni- 
ture at  Havre,  has  pitched  In  to  help  his 
wife  and  children  by  typing  term  papers  for 
them.  Sixth  grader.  Ann,  helps  with  house- 
work so  her  mother  has  more  time  to  study. 
Mrs.  Heydon  said  she  thinks  going  to 
college  with  her  children  has  many  ad- 
vantages— cooperation  at  home — a  college  de- 
gree. But  best  of  all,  said  Mrs.  Heydon,  Is 
the  opportunity  for  her  to  close  the  genera- 
tion gap. 

"At  first  I  was  afraid  I  would  feel  out 
of  place  In  a  classroom  with  all  those  young- 
sters." said  Mrs.  Heydon.  "But  from  the  first 
I  viras  accepted  completely  by  both  students 
and  faculty  In  my  classes.  It  makes  me  think 
that  If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  genera- 
tion gap  It  hasn't  been  my  generation  that 
has  caused  It." 

She  said  students  often  discuss  their  prob- 
lems with  her.  "I  think  they  feel  that  since 
I  am  m  the  classroom  with  them  they  can 


communicate  with  me  although  I  am  their 
parents'  age." 

Communication  seems  to  be  the  key  to 
any  "generation  gap,"  Mrs.  Heydon  con- 
tinued. 

"I  think  there  really  is  a  communica- 
tion gap  between  parents  and  youth.  Per- 
haps parents  should  take  a  good  look  at 
the  things  that  bother  their  children — the 
grading  system,  pressure  from  home,  pres- 
sure  from  school,   financial   pressures." 

Pat  Heydon  said  she  got  a  new  insight 
Into  youth  when  she  started  going  to  col- 
lege with  her  own  children. 

"I  sometimes  get  the  impression  that 
school  Is  the  only  place  where  these  young- 
sters feel  they  can  be  honest.  They  can't 
talk  to  their  parents  but  people  with  prob- 
lems need  to  talk  to  someone  and  some 
youiog  people  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

"Some  of  the  things  these  kids  teU  me 
really  hit  home,  especially  what  they  say 
about  modern  values  and  life  styles.  But  I 
Uke  their  honesty.  They  have  a  lot  going 
for  them  and  we  parents  axe  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  listen  to  them  and  cooperate 
with  our  own  youngsters  at  least  as  well 
as  we  do  with  our  neighbors." 

Mrs.  Heydon  said  she  is  "closer  to  my 
daughter  than  I  ever  hoped  would  be  pos- 
sible. We  oan  really  sit  down  and  talk  over 
our  problems." 

She  pointed  out  that  many  parents  con- 
ceal too  much  from  their  children.  "Par- 
ents want  to  protect  their  youngsters  from 
the  problems  of  life.  For  example,  they  will 
try  to  conceal  a  financial  problem.  How- 
ever, young  people  usually  know  about  these 
problems  anyway;  their  parents  Just  don't 
think  they  do." 

Her  own  children  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  having  "Mother"  In  school.  Mrs. 
Heydon  said. 

"We  talked  it  over  when  I  first  started 
school  and  the  whole  family  has  really  joined 
In  a  cooperative  effort  to  keep  the  house 
straight  and  leave  everyone  time  for  study. 
We  have  a  set  routine  each  day  and  I  haven't 
left  for  school  a  single  morning  without  the 
dishes  done  and  the  beds  made. 

"The  kids  help  out  financially,  too.  My 
oldest  son,  who  is  married,  works  part-time 
at  Valley  Furniture  to  supplement  his  GI 
bill.  David  works  part-time  there,  too.  Lyla 
and  I  are  both  on  advanced  honor  scholar- 
ships that  pay  most  of  our  registration  costs 
and  Lyda  does  part-time  secretarial  work  for 
the  Salvation  Army." 

Mrs.  Heydon.  who  at  first  worried  she 
might  embarrass  her  daughter  by  attending 
the  same  classes,  doesn't  worry  about  it  any- 
more. 

"The  first  quarter  I  avoided  having  the 
same  classes  as  Lyda.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
quarter  we  were  getting  so  much  out  of  dis- 
cussing similar  courses  we  were  Uking  that 
we  deliberately  got  classes  together  the  next 
quarter." 

BRYCE  HARLOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  able  men  to  serve  as  an  adviser  to 
Presidents  Is  again  leaving  public  service. 
He  will  be  missed. 

Bryce  Harlow,  who  has  been  counselor 
to  President  Nixon,  will  resume  his  busi- 
ness career.  While  we  will  miss  him,  we 
are  pleased  he  is  staying  in  Washington 
where  the  action  is. 

Bryce  leaves  the  White  House  nearly 
18  years  after  his  first  appointment  l^ 
the  late  President  Eisenhower.  In  1953. 
he  was  a  Special  Assistant  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  and  just  9  months  later 
he  was  appointed  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  President.  During  this  period 
I  worked  with  him  and  observed  him 
closely  as  he  prepared  documents  for  the 
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President,  speeches,  messages  to  the 
Congress,  and  other  policy  matters. 

Five  years  later  Bryce  was  named 
Special  Assistant  to  the  late  President 
Eisenhower  and  later  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President.  Those  of  us  who  were 
in  Congress  then  worked  closely  with 
him,  as  he  was  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  all  congressional  affairs  of  the 
President. 

His  exceptional  ability  smd  his  record 
of  accomplishments  in  dealing  with 
Members  of  Congress  undoubtedly  were 
brought  to  mind  when  President  Nixon 
made  Bryce  his  first  appointment  to  the 
White  House  staff  as  Assistant  to  the 
President   for   Congressional   Relations. 

In  November  1969.  the  President  ap- 
pointed Bryce  to  be  Counselor  to  the 
President,  with  Cabinet  rank.  He  con- 
tinued policy  guidance  of  congressional 
relations,  but  not  with  the  day-to-day 
operational  detail.  In  order  to  be  more 
available  to  the  President  for  counsel. 
The  function  of  a  counselor  is  to  antici- 
pate events,  to  think  through  the  conse- 
quences of  current  trends,  to  question 
conventional  wisdom,  to  address  funda- 
mentals, and  to  stimulate  long-range 
Innovation.  This  he  did — and  this  he  did 
well. 

Bryce  Harlow  will  be  missed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
COUNCIL  ON  AGING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
get  closer  to  action  on  social  security, 
I  wanted  all  Senators  to  be  aware  of  the 
excellent  work  that  Ls  being  done  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Council  on  Aging,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lincoln.  I  have  been  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  concerted  effort  of  this 
group  to  involve  themselves — in  a  close 
and  personal  way — with  the  elderly  in 
my  State. 

I  think  the  fruits  of  their  labor  are 
already  becoming  apparent.  Recently,  the 
council  sponsored  a  forimi  in  which  2,000 
New  Hampshire  senior  citizens  partici- 
pated. The  purpose  was  to  se^  out 
answers,  directly  from  our  senior  citizens, 
to  the  most  pressing  problems  they  face 
in  their  everyday  life.  The  frank  and 
open  discussion  which  ensued  was  very 
productive  in  my  view.  And  the  informa- 
tion that  was  gained  from  the  1,233 
questionnaires  is  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  direct  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  of  the  elderly.  I  know  that 
it  will  be  invaluable  to  me  in  my  own 
personal  efforts  to  try  to  determine  how 
best  we  can  meet  their  critical  needs. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  coim- 
cil's  report  on  their  findings  and  the  reso- 
lution which  the  council  recently  passed 
expressing  their  support  for  the  proposed 
social  security  legislation  which  will  soon 
come  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Older  Americans  COMMtrNiTY  Forttms  a 
Sdccess! 

Nearly  2.000  of  New  Hampshire's  older 
citizens  participated  In  sixteen  older  Amer- 
icans White  House  Conference  Community 
Poriuns  held  in  the  state  between  September 
24  and  November  18.  As  a  part  of  the  Prolog 


Year  of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  the  forums  were  designed  to  give 
older  Americans  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
speak  out  about  their  needs  and  concerns. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Lincoln.  EHrector.  Services 
for  Aging  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Coun- 
cil on  Aging  said,  "I  consider  the  Conamxinlty 
Forimia  to  have  been  successful  beyond  our 
expectations,  but  the  credit  should  go  to  the 
people  in  each  commvmity  who  worked  on 
the  FVjrums." 

Each  Forum  from  Berlin  to  Nashua  and 
Claremont  to  Portsmouth  was  organized  and 
rtm  by  local  committees  representing  con- 
cerned agencies,  local  government  and  or- 
ganized groups  of  older  people.  These  com- 
mittees performed  all  of  the  necessary  tasks 
that  made  the  Forums  a  success:  they  set 
agendas,  arranged  for  the  prepared  publicity, 
provided  transportation,  and  acted  as  lead- 
ers for  the  Forum  activities.  Both  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  made 
major  contributions  through  their  members 
and  chapters  in  the  State.  Other  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  who  gave  unstlntlngly  of 
their  support  Included  local  senior  citizens 
clubs,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
through  Its  Community  Action  Program,  and 
many  churches  and  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  state. 

Attending  each  Forum  were  groups  of  List- 
eners composed  of  representatives  from  lo- 
cal Emd  county  government  as  well  as  state 
officials,  ministers,  representatives  of  state 
and  local  Social  Security  Offices,  Child  it 
Family  Service  Workers,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  and  many  others.  Mr.  James  R. 
MacKay,  Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Council  on  Aging  noted  that,  "the 
Community  Forums  are  the  first  step  in  the 
process  designed  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  on  aging,  but  much  val- 
uable work  was  done  at  the  Forums.  The 
Listeners  were  able  to  hear  first  hand,  of 
the  day  to  day  problems  and  concerns  of 
older  people,  from  those  very  people."  He 
continued,  "by  speaking  out  on  the  issues 
affecting  them,  the  older  people  conununl- 
cated  to  the  community  at  large  and  the  of- 
ficials and  professionals  who  can  help  them, 
what  their  priorities  were.  In  Rochester,  this 
has  already  lead  to  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  planned  housing  iinits  being  con- 
structed In  that  city  for  older  citizens." 

Among  the  priorities  set  at  the  Forums, 
Income,  health,  housing,  and  transports tloo 
were  most  frequently  mentioned  as  major 
concerns.  At  ten  of  the  Forums,  Income  was 
considered  the  most  Important  need  area 
and  approximately  ec^c  of  the  older  people 
fining  out  questionnaires  reported  an  Income 
below  $200  per  month.  At  three  of  the  Fo- 
rums, housing  was  voted  the  most  important 
need  area  and  of  the  remaining  three;  health, 
transportation,  and  ending  the  Viet  Nam  War 
were  voted  as  the  top  need  areas.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  respondents  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire felt  that  they  had  a  health  prob- 
lem which  needed  attention  and  was  not 
getting  It.  Over  30 ^c  said  that  they  had  trou- 
ble getting  from  their  homes  to  places  such 
as  shopping,  church  or  visiting  friends. 

The  information  gained  at  the  Porimw 
through  questionnaires  and  discussions,  is 
being  employed  in  the  planning  of  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  Conferences  which 
wUl  occur  next  year.  Task  Forces  on  the 
state  and  national  level  are  examining  each 
of  nine  needs  areas  and  five  needs  meeting 
areas,  in  order  to  support  the  process  of 
policy  formulation  at  each  Conference  level. 
The  needs  area  Task  Forces  are  on  (1)  in- 
come, (2)  health.  (3)  nutrition.  (4)  housing, 
(5)  transportation,  (6)  employment  and  re- 
tirement. (7)  education.  (8)  retirement  roles 
and  activities,  (9)  spiritual  well-being.  The 
needs  meeting  Task  Forces  cover  (1)  plan- 
ning: (2)  facilities,  programs  and  services; 
<3)   research  and  demonstration;   (4)  train- 


ing; (5)  government  and  non-government 
organization. 

In  February  and  March  of  1871,  approxi- 
mately fifteen  Community  Conferences  on 
Aging  wUl  be  held  throughout  the  state. 
Following  the  Community  Conferences  will 
be  a  State  Conference  on  May  5  in  Concord. 
At  each  of  the  Community  Conferences  par- 
ticipants, including  older  people  themselves, 
service  providers,  professionals  and  scientists, 
admimstrators  and  executives  In  local  gov- 
ernment, and  youth,  will  Join  together  In 
small  working  groups  to  formulate  policy  in 
each  of  the  needs  areas  and  needs  meeting 
areas.  The  same  process  will  be  followed  at 
both  the  state  and  national  Conferences, 
leading  to  a  comprehensive  national  policy 
on  aging  by  the  end  of  the  Conference  Year. 
PoUowlng  the  Conference  Year,  policy  will 
be  Implemented  through  programs  at  the 
national,  state  and  local  levels. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  planning  and 
ruiuilng  of  the  community  and  state  con- 
ferences on  aging,  the  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  has  been  established. 

This  committee  will  be  chaired  by  Har- 
land  Logan,  former  Majority  Leader  of  the 
New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives, 
other  members  of  the  Committee  are:  Dr. 
Arthur  Adams,  Consultant  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Center  for  Continuing  Education  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire;  The  Honor- 
able Marshall  W.  Cobleigh.  Speaker  of  the 
House;  Mr.  Reml  Gendron,  Director,  Senior 
Citizens  Center  in  Claremont  and  member 
of  the  NationAl  Council  of  Senior  Citizens: 
Bishop  Charles  F.  Hall  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  New  Hampshire;  The  Rev.  David  G. 
Hamilton,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  of 
Concord;  Mr.  Ray  E.  Klpp,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  State  Director. 
New  Hampshire;  The  Rev.  Msgr.  John  E.  Mo- 
lan.  Director,  New  Hampshire  Catholic 
Charities,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Mary  Mongan,  Man- 
chester Housing  Auhorlty;  Mrs.  Carol  Pierce; 
Member  of  Laconla  Council  on  Aging;  Rep- 
resentative George  B.  Roberts,  Chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Study  Committee;  Dr.  James 
H.  Schultz,  Professor  of  Elconomics  on  leave 
from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  to 
the  Heller  School  of  Social  Work.  Brandeis 
University;  Senator  Harry  V.  Spanos.  New- 
port. New  Hampshire;  Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires, 
former  President  of  Colby  Junior  College; 
and  Dr.  Hugh  L.  C.  Wllkerson,  Deputy  Di- 
rector. New  Hampshire  Division  of  Public 
Health.  Senator  Laurjer  Lamontagne  of  Ber- 
lin will  serve  as  a  special  representative  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Council  on  Aging 
to  the  Committee. 

Resolution  of  a  Group  of  New  Hampshirk 
Citizens  Responsible  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  White  House  Community  Con- 
ferences in  New  Hampshire.  NovEMBOt  23. 
1970 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  in  session;  and 

"Whereas,  an  issue  before  the  Congress  is 
the  expansion  and  modification  of  the  Social 
Security  Laws.  Including  the  Increase  of 
Social  Security  payments  to  compensate  for 
infiation.  among  other  specific  provisions,  the 
basic  bill  (H.B.  17660)  having  already  been 
passed  by  the  House; 

■Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this  group 
petition  the  New  Hampshire  Congressional 
Delegation,  requesting  speedy  passage  of  this 
legislation,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
Delegation  recognize  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  the  minimum  acceptable,  and  should 
not  be  considered  to  be  the  only  legislation 
necessary  to  meet  the  real  and  pressing  needs 
of  the  older  Americans  of  New  Hampshire." 
Passed  without  dissenting  vote  in  Concord. 
New  Hampshire,  November  23,  1970. 

Forwarded  to  the  Congressional  Delegation 
by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Council  on 
Aging  at  the  request  of  the  group. 


4( 


"his  was  a  statewide  meeting  of  persons, 
mc  stly  senior  citizens,  gathered  for  pre- 
lin  inary  planning  for  Community  White 
Ho  ise  Conferences  on  Aging  to  be  held  In 
Ne  V  Hampshire  during  February  and  March. 
Ab  )ut  45  persons  attended. 
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CONGRESS  ON  STRIKE 

Av.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 

veil  aware  of  the  railroad  strike  which 
be  ;an  this  morning,  but  how  many 
Arpericans  realize  that  Congress  has  been 

strike  for  11  months  this  year? 

Today  many  are  attempting  to  fix  the 
bl:  me  for  the  railroad  strike.  The  unions 
in'  olved  are  blaming  the  railroad  com- 
panies:  the  companies  in  turn  are  blam- 
ini :  the  unions;  commentators  and  news 
an  ilysts  have  placed  the  onus  in  vari- 
ou  >  quarters.  Here  on  Capitol  Hill  some 
have  decided  that  President  Nixon 
sh  )uld  shoulder  the  major  responsibility 
foi  the  paralysis  now  gripping  the  Na- 
tic  n,  while  others  are  indicting  both 
ur  ions  and  management. 

(Veil,  Mr.  President.  I  would  certainly 
wish  to  chill  the  exercise  of  free 
sptech  in  America.  Nor  do  I  feel  that 
either  labor  or  management  should  be 
rei  tricted  in  employing  the  full  range  of 
tools  available  to  them  in  the  coUective- 
ba  rgaining  process. 

But  it  is  questionable  for  anyone  on 
Cspitol  Hill  to  criticize  the  unions  or 
CO  npanies  involved  in  this  strike  or  to 
fa  lit  the  President  for  attempting  to  al- 
le^  iate  it. 

riow  can  Congress  blame  the  parties  or 
th;  President  when  the  Senate  and  the 
H(  use  have  been  on  strike  all  year? 

[t  is  probably  too  late  now,  as  adjoum- 
m  nt  and  the  holidays  quickly  approach, 

salvage  much  from  this  session  of  Con- 
gr;ss.  The  point  is,  however,  that  the 
CO  igressional  work  stoppage  has  had  its 
efl  ect,  and  the  Nation's  business  has  gone 
ur  finished. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
Congress    to    allow    major    presidential 

tiatives  to  suffocate  without  even  re- 

ving  the  courtesy  of  votes  on  their 
m  irits.  The  President's  revenue-sharing 
pl^n,  the  major  administration  proposal 
accelerate  estate  and  gift  tax  pay- 
mfents,  significant  innovations  in  con- 
sumer protection,  emergency  school  aid, 
ai  d  the  tax  on  leaded  gasoline  will  all  die 
w:  thout  receiving  congressional  action. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that 
w  len  Members  of  Congress  feel  the 
tenptation  to  blame  parties  to  strikes 
ai  d  those  who  are  working  to  avoid  them 
ai  d  alleviate  their  effects,  they  stop  and 
ccnsider  the  strike  record  of  Congress 
ai  d  be  a  bit  slower  to  cast  the  first  stone. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  12 
y^ars  ago  today,  the  United  Nations 
3  (  opted  what  many  have  since  called 
a  e  Magna  Carta  of  Human  Rights. 
For  on  December  10.  1948,  the  United 
Nitions  unanimously  proclaimed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Although  this  proud,  affirmative  decla- 
ration has  not  ended  the  struggle  for 
h  iman  rights,  and  although  we,  our- 
selves, too  frequently  fail  in  our  duties 


under  the  declaration,  still,  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  the  enduring  signifi- 
cance and  continuing  challenge  the  dec- 
laration embodies. 

We  must  use  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  reaffirm  our  Nation's  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  protection 
of  human  rights  by  reaffirming  our  sup- 
port of  humanitarian  programs  around 
the  world.  It  is  a  commitment  that  even 
this  past  year  we  have  failed  to  fulfill 
more  than  we  should.  We  need  only  to 
think  of  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Lithu- 
anian seaman  who  tried  2  weeks  ago  to 
secure  his  rights  under  the  declaration, 
or  our  tardy  response  last  month  in 
meeting  the  massive  human  needs  of  2 
million  East  Pakistanis  ravaged  by  tidal 
waves. 

So  that  we  will  understand  how  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  secure  hu- 
man rights,  and  in  order  to  commemo- 
rate this  important  day,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  essay  on  "Human  Rights 
Day,"  written  by  William  R.  Frye,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  6, 1970] 

AtL  OF  Us  Violate  Human  Rights 

(By  William  R.  Frye) 

UNrrn)  Nations,  N.Y. — Once  again,  this 
week,  the  United  Nations  observes  a  little- 
known  event  which.  In  the  long  view  of  his- 
tory, may  be  the  most  Important  single  act 
of  the  world  organization:  the  adoption  De- 
cember 10,  1948.  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

"Whereas  recognition  of  the  Inherent  dig- 
nity and  of  the  equal  and  Inalienable  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  Justice  and  jieace 
In  the  world  .  .  ."  It  begins. 

And  then,  in  30  ringing  articles,  this  global 
Magna  Carta  spells  out  the  kind  of  life  "all 
members  of  the  human  family"  should  be 
allowed  to  live.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
single  article  that  is  not  being  flagrantly  vi- 
olated today.  But  so  Is  every  other  major 
code  of  conduct  ever  proclaimed,  from  the 
Ten  Commandments  down. 

the  saddeb  lithtjanian 

Article  14(1):  "Everyone  has  the  right 
to  seek  and  to  enjoy  In  other  countries 
asylum  from  persecution." 

A  Lithuanian  seaman  who  tried  to  avail 
himself  of  this  right  off  Martha's  Vineyard 
November  23  is  a  sadder  man  today,  though 
his  experience  may  smooth  the  way  for  oth- 
ers who  follow. 

Article  13  (2)  :  "Everyone  has  the  right  to 
leave  any  country.  Including  his  own.  .  .  ." 

Hundreds  of  thousands.  If  not  millions,  of 
Jews,  and  Indeed  non-Jews,  In  the  Soviet 
Union  would  give  everything  they  possess  to 
use  this  right.  Perhaps  the  Litbunlan  sea- 
man was  one. 

Article  2:  "Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  fTeedoms  set  forth  In  this  dec- 
laration, without  distinction  of  any  kind, 
such  as  race,  color,  sex,  language,  reli- 
gion  " 

There  Is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  the  30 
articles  that  Is  not  cruelly  violated,  every 
day,  on  grounds  of  race  and  color  in  South 
Africa. 

Article  12:  "No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  Interference  with  his  privacy,  fam- 
ily, home  or  correspondence.  .  .  ." 

In  this  modern,  electronic  society,  with 
wiretaps,  no-knock  laws  and  computerized 
banks  of  often-inaccurate  Information,  real 
privacy  Is  getting  to  be  a  scarce  commodity. 


"Law  and  order"  does  not  always  seem  com- 
patible with  It. 

Article  13  (1)  :  "Everyone  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  movement  and  residence  within 
the  borders  of  each  state." 

West  Berllners  would  love  to  enjoy  that 
right.  They  cannot  even  go  freely  Into  other 
sections  of  their  own  city. 

Article  18:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  religion; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  change  his 
religion  or  belief.  .  . ." 

Even  when  governments  do  not  stack  the 
cards,  some  major  religions  themselves  put 
cruel  obstacles  In  the  way  of  anyone  who 
wishes  to  leave  the  faith. 

Article  19:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right 
includes  freedom  ...  to  seek,  receive  and 
imparl;  information  through  any  media.  .  .  ." 

But  for  reading  the  works  of  Alexander  I. 
Solzhenltsyn,  a  1970  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Rus- 
sians have  been  fired  from  their  Jobs  or  ex- 
pelled from  school.  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  himself 
did  not  dare  go  to  Stockholm  to  get  his  prize. 

Article  23  (2)  :  "Everyone,  without  any 
discrimination,  has  the  right  to  equal  pay 
for  equal  work." 

Plenty  of  women's  Ub  advocates,  and  men 
who  otherwise  might  not  sympathize  with 
them,  could  point  to  a  gap  between  this  Ideal 
and  the  general  practice. 

No  one  was  so  naive,  back  in  1948,  as  to 
think  adoption  of  a  ringing  declaration 
would  suddenly  transform  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices of  centuries  or  wipe  all  fear,  selfishness 
and  prejudice  out  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness. 

COMMON    standard 

The  declaration  was  a  goal,  "a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and 
all  nations."  Peoples  and  organs  of  society 
were  exhorted  to  "strive  by  teaching  and 
education  to  promote  respect  for  these  rights 
and  freedoms"  and  "by  progressive  measures" 
to  "secure  their  universal  and  effective 
recognition  and  observance." 

Thus  the  direction  of  movement  was  con- 
sidered more  important  than  the  degree  of 
observance.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  not 
all  movement  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  goal. 

If  every  Lithuanian-seaman  Incident  pro- 
duced, as  that  one  did  last  week,  a  burst  of 
outrage  at  the  tragedy  and  a  firmer  resolve 
for  the  future,  there  would  be  faster  prog- 
ress. Perhaps  a  real  wave  of  world  Indigna- 
tion could  even  extract  from  Hanoi  humane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Obstacles  that  are  truly  formidable  can 
sometimes  be  overcome. 

In  Italy,  last  week,  a  wife  whose  husband 
had  deserted  her  could  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  modern  recorded  history,  expect  to  get  a 
divorce.  "Divorce  Italian  style"  no  longer 
hsid  to  mean  murder. 

In  Russia,  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn 's  anguish  has 
produced  no  visible  result  except  to  embarrass 
the  Kremlin.  But  who  knows  how  far-reach- 
ing that  embarrassment  may  be? 

The  struggle  for  human  rights  Is  never 
ending.  On  Human  Rights  Day,  1970,  there 
Is  at  least  Increased  awareness  of  its  urgency. 


THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OP  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
year  and  this  session  of  Congress  draw 
to  a  close  we  find  there  is  one  large  piece 
of  unfinished  business — the  finding  of  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 

The  Communist  leadership  of  North 
Vietnam  has  refused  steadfastly  to  give 
an  accounting  to  this  Government  or  to 
the  world  of  the  men  they  are  known  to 
hold.  They  have  also  refused  flatly  to 
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give  an  accounting  of  what  has  happened 
to  Americans  missing  in  action  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong. 

Although  efforts  to  force  the  issue  have 
so  far  failed,  we  must  not  allow  our  in- 
terest and  our  concern  to  flag.  We  miist 
maintain  as  much  pressure  as  possible  on 
the  North  until  we  can  bring  Hanoi  to 
some  kind  of  realistic  and  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

That  is  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
day;  it  must  be  a  priority  piece  of  busi- 
ness for  next  month  and  the  months 
that  immediately  follow  until  a  solution 
is  reached. 

CHARITY  WITHOUT  HONESTY  CAN 
BE  FUTILE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  L. 
Edward  Shuck,  Jr.,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  academic  community  of  Bowling 
Green  State  University  in  the  office  of 
international  programs  of  this  fine  uni- 
versity, is  the  author  of  a  statement  en- 
titled "Charity  Without  Honesty  Can  Be 
Futile." 

The  statement  has  impressed  me  so 
very  much  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHAKriT  Without  Honesty  Can  Be  Fxjtile 
(By  L.  Edward   Shuck,  Jr.) 

It  Is  fashionable  to  Join  the  current  cacoph- 
ony of  sound  pleading  with  and  denounc- 
ing the  Hanoi  Government  for  Its  alleged 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  If 
one  pointedly  demurs  from  participating  In 
this  commendable  and  harmless  fad,  he  risks 
denimciatlon  as  a  "commie,"  disloyal,  or  at 
least  a  very  anemic  patriot. 

The  country-wide  concern  for  better  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  does  Indeed  re- 
flect a  concern  for  life  which  Is  commend- 
able; American  life  that  Is.  It  also  reveals 
a  sickness  in  our  society  which  we  must 
find  the  courage  to  face.  Our  presumption  of 
innocence  In  any  International  Involvement 
probably  permits,  even  condones  unusual 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  Is  more  certain  that  the  un- 
spoken premise  of  American  life  that  we 
form  an  island  of  moral  rectitude  In  an  evil 
sea  of  amoral  foreigners  Is  more  than  a  mere 
naive  form  of  patriotism :  It  pushes  Into  the 
boundaries  of  the  psychotic. 

Obviously  any  human  being  sjTnpathlzes 
with  the  Imprisoned,  be  he  convicted  felon, 
innocent  object  of  a  miscarriage  of  Justice — 
or  a  soldier  caught  In  the  act  of  killing  and 
destroying  under  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment. I  suggest,  however,  that  the  studied 
effort  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  make  a 
major  International  issue  out  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  experienced,  or  allegedly  experi- 
enced, by  American  prisoners  of  war  is  an- 
other powder-ln-the-eyes  ploy  which  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  American  role  in 
Vietnam  for  at  least  2i  years.  Of  course.  It 
might  be  very  effective  politically  among 
those  Americans  whose  Ideas  of  what  a  pris- 
oner of  war  camp  should  be  like  derive  from 
Hogan's  Heroes. 

Certain  facts  are  blithely  Ignored  In  all  of 
our  sentimentalizing  about  the  prisoners. 
These  few  at  least  might  be  reflected  upon: 
1-  Literally  without  exception,  to  one  who 
MS  tried  conscientiously  to  remain  aware  of 
the  record,  Americans  taken  as  prisoners  and 
then  either  set  free  or  escaped,  have  attested 
to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  received  by 


them  was  unexpectedly  generous,  that  the 
food  provided  was  likely  as  good  as  the  cap- 
tors had  available  to  themselves,  and  any 
acts  resembling  personal  mistreatment  were 
quite  rare. 

2.  Evidence  has  been  overwhelming  attest- 
ing to  the  torturing  of  anti-Saigon  troops 
and  guerrillas  who  have  fallen  into  American 
and  Saigon  hands  (and  those  who  surren- 
dered to  Americans  were  obviously  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  which  we  so  de- 
light In  quoting).  The  torturing  to  the  point 
of  death  of  such  victims  has  been  by  no 
means  unusual.  This  obviously  contravenes 
the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War.  This  routine  tor- 
ture apparently  commenced  long  before  the 
so-called  Prisoner  of  War  issue  (of  American 
prisoners,  that  Is)  came  to  public  attention, 
and  very  likely  before  there  were  any  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-Saigon 
forces. 

3.  In  spite  of  false  implications  emanating 
from  U.S.  Government  officials  and  several 
of  their  well-paid  consultants  from  Academ- 
la,  there  has  never  been  found  a  shred  of 
evidence  of  Vietnamese  planning  either  to 
attack  or  threaten  the  United  States. 

4.  We  have,  with  our  truly  staggering  su- 
periority of  sophisticated  weaponry,  bombed 
the  Vietnamese  almost  incessantly  for  years, 
destroying  people,  towns,  cities,  forests:  pol- 
luting land  and  water,  defoliating  and  na- 
palmlng  houses,  crops,  and  forests. 

One  can't  help  wondering  what  would  hap- 
pen to  shot-down  crews  of  aircraft  of  some 
distant  and  mighty  foreign  power  which  In- 
cessantly, with  neither  declaration  of  war  or 
honest  excuse,  bombed  the  towns  and  fields 
of  Indiana  or  Illinois.  One  can  surely  guess 
that  the  unfortunate  crewman  would  likely 
be  handled  by  buckshot  from  Irate  farmers, 
or  lynched  by  Indianapolis  or  Springfield 
mobs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  American  aircrews  will- 
ingly took  up  the  sword  to  kill  Vietnamese 
and  destroy  their  property.  No  American  serv- 
iceman Is  forced  into  an  aircrew.  Unfortu- 
nately a  tiny  handful  of  these  volunteers 
were  unlucky  enough  to  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  the  people  they  were  attacking.  A  quite 
honest  appraisal  of  the  situation,  given  the 
circumstances  and  facts.  Is  that  the  men 
were  lucky  they  were  not  killed  by  the  people 
whom  they  were  tormenting  and  whose  lives 
they  were  ruining. 

I  quickly  add  that  these  unfortunate  men — 
obeying  the  orders  of  a  mlsgiUded  President, 
actually — can  certainly  not  be  the  con- 
demned outcasts  bearing  a  guilt  shared  by  all 
Americans.  Writing  as  one  who  has  worked 
against  this  war  since  1964  (when  I  left  the 
State  Department)  and  not  merely  since  the 
election  of  1968,  as  has  been  usual  with  the 
present  "doves,"  our  guilt  as  a  nation  is  lull 
and  ugly.  We  certainly  do  have  every  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  do  the  best  we  can 
for  these  men  who  suffer  for  our  nationally- 
shared  guilt.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
them  is  to  withdraw  our  truly  obscene,  not 
to  say  foolish  and  counter-productive  mili- 
tary Intervention  in  Vietnam.  When  we  stop 
making  war  against  the  Vietnamese  we  can 
then,  with  cleaner  hands,  suggest  and  ex- 
pect a  prisoner  exchange. 

Until  we  do  stop  this  carnage,  and  that  In- 
cludes stopping  the  hiring  of  Asian  merce- 
naries to  do  what  the  American  voter  doesn't 
like  to  have  done  by  Americans,  we  must 
somehow  summon  the  decency,  of  course,  to 
remember  the  plight  of  the  American  pris- 
oners and  their  families.  But  we  must  also 
have  the  decency  and  the  character  to  re- 
member the  photographic  evidence  of  Amer- 
ican and  Saigon  troops  torturing  and  killing 
captives,  to  remember  the  My  Lais  (and  they 
are  plural)  to  remember  the  tiger  cages,  to 
remember  the  people  we  have  destroyed  and 
the  land  we  have  made  useleee. 


If  our  Administration  is  too  inept  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  and  admit  American  guilt 
which  Is  as  real  as  Gods  sunshine,  perhaps 
we  "ordinary"  and  less  arrogant  folk  have  to 
expect  more  of  ourselves.  One  must  ask  everi 
the  bereaved  wives,  parents,  and  children  of 
the  captured  Americans  to  think  of  the  de- 
stroyed homes,  the  shattered  families,  the 
orphans,  the  cripples,  the  prostitutes,  the 
tWeves,  the  half-breed  children,  the  very 
remnants  of  this  once  charming  society 
which  men  like  their  own  loved  ones  have 
made  a  reality  In  Vietnam.  Admittedly,  to 
repeat  myself,  they  did  this  in  the  name  of 
all  of  us  and  under  orders  from  a  pedestrian 
leadership  for  which  Washington  has  become 
famous  during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  crux  of  our  problem  is  the  childish 
and  unworthy  patriotism  which  decrees  that 
this  favored  nation  of  ours  Is  an  Island  of 
Divinity  In  a  world  of  Satan.  This  Is  a  mock- 
ery of  patriotism;  even  as  it  is  a  mockery 
of  man's  own  divine  destiny  do  state  that 
he  has  no  moral  choice  except  to  obey  the 
man  who  writes  his  efficiency  report.  This 
last,  of  course.  Is  the  chief  philosophical  con- 
tribution of  militarism,  and  erf  bureaucracy. 
This  brave  people  of  Vietnam,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  never  willingly  accepted 
French  domination  during  the  60-odd  years 
of  French  occupation,  fought  well  for  their 
Independence.  They  won  that  Independence 
only  to  be  cheated  by  American  inter- 
ference, interference  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  minority  interests  of  a  handful  of 
Vietnamese  who  had  sold  out  to  the  French. 
Virtually  all  the  ranking  officers  of  the  Saigon 
Regime  armed  forces — trained,  armed,  paid, 
repaired,  and  pensioned  by  American 
money — are  former  non-commissioned  and 
Junior  officers  in  the  French  Union  forces 
which  fought  against  their  own  people  dur- 
ing the  war  of  Independence,  194^-1954.  By 
no  means  Incidentally,  almost  all  the  power 
holders  and  power  dispensers  within  the 
Saigon  Government  are  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  This  Is  especially  amus- 
ing in  view  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment effort  to  identify  a  separate  nation- 
ality, called  "North"  Vietnamese  (black 
hats)  from  "South"  Vietnamese  (freedom- 
loving  white  hats) .  The  civUian  elements  of 
the  Saigon  Regime  are  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  former  French  colonial  function- 
aries and  their  geneologlcal  and/or  ideologi- 
cal offspring. 

Instead  of  the  futile  miUtary  interven- 
tion which  we  mounted  and  which  has  com- 
pounded death  and  destruction  in  South- 
east Asia,  we  could  have  long  ago  l;een 
friendly  to,  and  the  chief  diplomatic  and 
technological  support  of.  an  independent 
Vietnam  which  could  have  been  far  closer  to 
us,  and  for  many  reasons,  than  to  either 
China  or  Russia. 

It  Is  still  not  beyond  redemption,  however, 
if  we  can  prove  the  depth  and  superiority  of 
our  cultural  traditions  by  admitting  our 
errors  and  seeking  now  to  help  the  land  and 
people  which  we  have  torn  apart.  And  in 
doing  thU  we  can  free  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  greater  honor  to  the  American  prisoners 
who  suffer  today  for  both  their  own  acts 
and  the  stupid  orders  given  to  them  by  their 
Government,  a  government  for  which  too- 
long  disinterested  and  uncaring  public  Is 
completely  responsible. 

May  this  combat  veteran  writing  these 
lines  presume  to  suggest  to  the  sorrowing 
families  of  our  prisoners  that  the  men  whose 
fate  they  mourn  are  very  likely  in  not  too 
much  disagreement  with  what  has  been 
written  above.  Any  fighting  man  and  any 
veteran  of  combat — in  contradistinction  to 
the  usually  loud-mouthed  "professional" 
veterans — knows  that  in  combat  one  takes  his 
chances:  and  If  he  is  a  man  he  knows  what 
he  is  m  for.  If  the  captured  soldier  is  given 
his  life  by  his  captor,  he  understands  that 
he's  gotten  a  break.  In  the  case  of  our  men 
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SE.fATOR   WILLIAM   B.   SPONG.   JR., 

D ISCUSSES  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
A  N'D  PUBLIC  HE.\LTH  AT  THE  AN- 
NUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROANOKE 
A  CADEMY  OF  MEDICINE 

^:T.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spc  ng  1 ,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mit  :ee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  dis- 
cus, led  the  relationship  between  the  en- 
virqnment  and  public  health  earlier  this 
at  the  armual  dinner  meeting  of 
Roanoke  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Senator  Spong  pointed  out  in  his  re- 
ma  ks  that  the  rockbottom  of  public 
cy  must  be  the  protection  of  public 
health.  The  medical  profession,  he  said, 
a  special  obligation  to  help  fulfill 
commitment,  and  observed  that  the 
sci^tific  objectivity  of  the  profession 
contribute  to  the  development  of  ef- 
fective, rational,  and  constructive  solu- 
is  to  environmental  problems. 
his  remarks,  the  Senator  also  dis- 
_  the  subcommittee's  intent  in  the 
\elopment  of  the  proposed  National  Air 

ty  Standards  Act  of  1970. 
!4lr.  President,  Senator  Spong  is  to  be 
corimended  for  his  thoughtful  analysis. 
As  I  know  that  his  remarks  will  be  of 
int  ;rest  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  a;k  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  lis  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
'here  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
we  e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ;ollows: 

The  Environment  and  Fublic  Hbalth 

vlronmental    quality    Is    an    "In"    topic 

.»  days.  It  no  longer  requires  perception  to 

ize  that  we  have  serious  environmental 

is.  All  one  needs  are  the  senses  of 

t,  smell  and  taste 

of  us  discards  five  pounds  of  trash 

day.  The  automobiles  we  drive  emit  an 

« rage  of  Ave  pounds  of  unburned  hydrocar- 

dally.  Thirty  million  Americans — 15  per- 

of  our  total  population — stlU  discharge 

sewage  Into  our  rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 

Its  early  days,  the  conservation  move- 

t  for  the  most  part  was  directed  at  stop- 

the  reckless  exploitation  of  the  country's 

natural  resources,  and  preserving  wildlife  and 

scenic  areas.  Sin«e  the  enactment  of 

first  air  and  water  pollution  control  laws 
the   19508.  the  movement  has  gradually 
Into  national  concern  over  the  total 
lronm<*nt. 

Ve  have  stopped  looking  at  the  world  as  If 

vere  some  sort  of  hapha?ard  conglomera- 

of  Independent  things.  We  have  come  to 

',e  that  all  forms  of  life  and  growth  are 

-related.  We  live  in  a  pluralistic  world, 

.     must  learn  to  live  in  harmony  with  our 

Toundings.  We  are  intimately  linked  with 

environment,  and  can  Ignore  it  only  at 

t  risk. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  damage  being  done 

our  environment  Is  much  more  than  an 

nuisance.  Pollution  is  not  simply  a 

prbblem  of  dirtiness.  It  is  a  problem  of  public 

*lth  and  well  being 

rhe  complexity  of  the  environment  and  the 
it  can  Influence  mans  health  have  been 
magnified  as  a  result  of  growing  pop- 
increasing  urbanization,  advancing 
and  the  accelerating  use  of  cheml- 
_  substances.  The  rewards  of  a  rapidly  ad- 
a  [icing  technology  are  large,  tangible  and 
in  mediate  The  penalties  which  must  be  paid 
forthls  progress  are  somewhat  removed  in 
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time.  They  are  less  visible,  but  clearly  un- 
avoidable. 

It  seems  clear  that  unless  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  health  problems  associated  with  our 
environment  in  this  age  of  technological  em- 
phasis, we  shall  inevitably  suffer  from  the 
advances  we  are  making.  Environmental  haz- 
ards present  relatively  new  types  of  health 
problems.  Man  is  exposed  to  harmful  agents 
in  intermittent  doses,  and  generally  in  low 
concentrations.  It  is  the  total  and  cumulative 
exposure  of  the  individual  that  is  now  recog- 
nized to  be  Important. 

Many  of  the  chemicals  being  discharged 
Into  our  air  are  known  to  be  toxic — even  le- 
thal— when  Inhaled  In  large  amounts  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  Sulfur  oxides  and  car- 
bon monoxide  are  common  examples.  How- 
ever, we  don't  know  the  effect  of  continued 
exposure  of  low  concentrations  of  these  sub- 
stances over  a  long  period  of  time.  Develop- 
ing such  knowledge  with  scientific  certainty 
will  require  long-term  observations,  and 
that  task  will  be  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  toxic  effects  of  some  chemicals  are 
affected  by  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
other  substances.  The  synergistic  effect  may 
produce  significant  adverse  effects  in  day- 
to-day  living  that  may  well  be  missed  In 
controlled  laboratory  tests  with  Individual 
substances. 

The  medical  profession  no  doubt  can  de- 
velop definitive  answers  when  It  has  had  the 
benefit  of  long-term  observations  and  stud- 
ies. But  I  fear  that  by  the  time  the  definite 
answers  are  available,  many  years  will  have 
passed  and  our  problems  will  have  been 
seriously  compounded. 

They  will  be  compounded  not  only  In 
terms  of  health,  but  In  terms  of  national 
economy.  No  one  can  predict  the  Inventions 
which  will  be  developed  In  the  next  decade. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  extent  to  which  our 
technological  advances  will  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  national  economy.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  and  huge  num- 
bers of  jobs,  are  Involved  in  our  existing 
patterns  of  industry  and  systems  of  trans- 
porUtlon.  Serious  disruptions  of  these 
would  have  significant  economic  repercus- 
sions throughout  the  country.  The  poten- 
tial difficulty — both  economically  and  en- 
vironmentally— of  additional  uncontrolled 
technological  gains  can  only  be  Imagined. 

So  how  much  must  we  know  about  the 
heath  effects  of  pollution  before  we  act? 
Must  we  await  the  results  of  the  necessary 
research   before   Initiating   action? 

In  my  Judgment,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  definite,  detailed  proof  Is  in  hand 
until  we  Impose  more  stringent  programs 
of  abatement  and  prevention.  We  must 
move  now,  although  at  the  same  time  we 
should  expedite  efforts  to  broaden  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  effects  of  environ- 
mental  deterioration. 

In  the  area  of  air  pollution,  identification 
of  causes  should  not  be  restricted  to  new 
agents.  The  substitution  of  one  agent  by 
another,  or  the  addition  of  another  agent, 
can  create  new  complexity  and  new  prob- 
lems. Research  objectives  must  be  oriented 
toward  determining  the  mechanism  by 
which  environmental  agents  produce  dele- 
terious effects  In  exposed  persons,  and  the 
circumstances  that  Influence  the  expression 
of  these  effects. 

Most  of  the  present  body  of  knowledge 
about  air  pollution  has  been  developed 
from  studies  relating  to  the  health  of  groups 
of  people.  For  example,  outbreaks  of  asthma 
among  individuals  not  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease In  Its  usual  form  have  been  observed 
In  several  cities.  The  outbreaks  are  regu- 
larly associated  with  unusual  episodes  of 
pollution,  but  a  specific  pollutant  cause 
has  yet  to  be  Identified. 

It  Is  easy  to  call  for  action.  Unfortunately. 
one  of  our  greatest  deficiencies  is  that  there 
are  an  abundance  of  simple  solutions  offered 
for  not-so-simple  problems. 


As  you  probably  are  well  aware,  the  issue  of 
environment  quality  often  becomes  polarized 
between  the  rhetoric  of  protectionists  and 
those  who  won't  give  even  a  modicum  of 
thought  to  environmental  considerations.  By 
their  very  complexity,  environmental  issues 
lend  themselves  to  overstatement,  and  over- 
simplification by  those  having  opposite  views. 
In  attempting  to  cope  with  both  present 
and  anticipated  environmental  problems, 
CX)ngress  hsis  been  subjected  to  highly  emo- 
tional arguments  which  tend  to  distort  Is- 
sues and  hinder  the  development  of  alter- 
native solutions.  It  Is  difficult  to  exercise 
sound  Judgment  In  such  a  climate. 

In  this  day  and  time — when  there  is  so 
much  dlvlslveness  In  the  country  over  so 
many  Issues — it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
Inflame  the  public  over  pollution  or  our 
other  national  problems.  One  can  demon- 
strate his  concern  without  shouilng  from 
the  rooftopis.  Answers  developed  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  hysteria  seldom  are  effective. 
The  rock  bottom  of  public  policy  must  be 
the  protection  of  public  health.  The  medi- 
cal profession  has  a  special  obligation  to  help 
fulfill  that  commitment.  Your  knowledge 
and  expertise — as  well  as  the  exercise  of  your 
dedication  to  humanitarian  concerns — are 
necessary  components  of  environmental  prob- 
lem-solving. 

Equally  Important,  the  scientific  objectiv- 
ity of  your  profession  will  contribute  In  a 
substantial  way  to  the  development  of  legis- 
lative solutions  that  are  effective,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  rational  and  construc- 
tive. The  solutions  necessarily  will  be  strin- 
gent because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. Being  stringent  does  not  me.in  being 
unreasonable,  but  It  does  mean  modifica- 
tions to  some  of  our  lalssez  falre  traditions. 
As  we  attempt  to  cope  with  these  matters 
It  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
cannot  shut  down  our  industry,  lock  the 
garage  door  and  quietly  return  to  an  agrarian 
society.  We  cannot  outlaw  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  as  some  have  proposed,  as  a 
means  of  resolving  our  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

On  the  other  hand,  business  and  industry 
must  find  ways  of  producing  without  pollut- 
ing. It  also  would  be  helpful  If  corporate  ex- 
ecutives would  be  less  defensive  about  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  efforts  designed  to 
Improve  environmental  quality. 

The  proposed  National  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1970  is  a  good  example  of  what 
I  mean.  The  differences  in  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  legislation  currenUy 
are  being  reconciled  by  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  fair  to  say  that  If  the  Com- 
mittee accedes  to  every  change  proposed  by 
Industry,  the  bill  would  emerge  as  little  more 
than  a  statement  of  Intent  that  public  health 
ought  to  be  protected  from  pollution. 

Some  valid  criticisms  and  suggestions  have 
been  8uhmitt«d,  and  they  are  being  caref  ul  y 
considered.  The  Committee  has  tentatively 
adopted  several  modifications  to  sections  of 
the  legislation  dealing  with  stationary  sources 
of  pollution. 

I  have  been  disappointed  In  the  attitude  of 
automobile  manufacturers,  who  apparently 
believe  we  have  punitive  intentions,  and 
want  to  dictate  the  terms  by  which  emission 
control  deadlines  are  determined.  The  Senate 
bill  sets  automobile  emisBlon  standards  legis- 
latively, and  requires  that  they  be  met  to 
1975.  Under  present  law,  standards  are  set  ad- 
ministratively. 

The  automobile  Is  the  major  moving  source 
of  pollution.  Its  enUsslons  are  responsible  for 
an  estimated  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  ur- 
ban air  pollution  problem.  In  view  of  evidence 
that  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide,  ^ydJO- 
cartKins  and  nitrogen  oxides  presently  exceed 
safe  health  levels  in  many  m«ij<w  metropoli- 
tan areas,  there  Is  strong  Justification  for  es- 
tablishing at  1975  standards  the  emission 
goals  previously  proposed  for  1980. 
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The  industry  has  made  It  clear  that  there 
are  serious  lead  time  problems  Involved,  and 
that  technology  is  rtot  presently  available  to 
meet  the  1975  standards.  I  believe  the  Indus- 
try should  be  required  to  make  every  effort  to 
meet,  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
bill.  I  undei-stand  the  lead  time  problem, 
and  realize  that  technology  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  standards. 

The  Senate  bill  Includes  a  mechanism 
which  permlt.s  a  one-year  extension  If  tech- 
nology h£is  not  been  developed,  and  certain 
other  conditions  are  met.  Feelings  similar  to 
my  own  about  the  matter  were  expressed  in 
an  editorial  published  November  30  In  the 
Roanoke  Times. 

The  Times  said;  "Time  is  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  environmental  movement.  Public  In- 
terest, concern  and  resolve  over  a  cause  like 
this  tend  to  build  a  peak,  then  f&de.  If  there 
Is  nothing  In  law  that  unmistakably  tells  the 
automakers — ^whose  product  is  the  chief  pal- 
later  of  our  air — that  they  must  rigidly  re- 
strict their  pollution  by  a  certain  date,  then 
they  will  surely  play  for  time,  and  do  as  little 
as  they  can  get  by  with  .  .  ." 

The  Intent  of  our  legislative  efforts  t»  date 
has  been  to  prevent  furtlier  deterioration  of 
the  environment,  and  to  Instill  in  the  minds 
of  Che  American  public  the  realization  that 
the  waste  products  being  generated  as  a  re- 
sult of  technology  are  creating  a  threat  to  the 
very  resources  on  which  we  depend  to  live. 
We  have  over-extended  the  capacity  of  our 
land  and  air  and  water  to  cleanse  them- 
selves of  man-made  wastes. 

One  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  to 
the  risks  afi  well  as  the  benefits  of  techno- 
logical change.  Admittedly.  It  U  difficult  to 
think  in  those  terms.  Perhaps  Thoreau  fore- 
saw our  predicament  when  he  vsrrote:  "Most 
of  the  luximes,  and  many  of  the  so-called 
comforts  of  life  are  not  only  not  lndlsp)en- 
sable.  but  positive  hindrances  to  the  elevation 
of  mankind." 

There  Is  a  message  In  that  sentence  for 
each  of  us. 


TO  MEN  OF  GOOD  WELL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  time  of  year  when  our  minds  turn 
to  thoughts  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Whatever  the  prospects  for  peace 
abroad  we  are  still  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  restoring  peace  and  good  will 
at  home. 

We  still  have  too  many  bombings, 
increasing  crime,  more  and  more  drug 
addiction — so  many  other  evidences  that 
peace  and  good  will  does  not  exist  at 
home. 

Much  of  the  solution  rests  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  people  but  we  here  in 
Congress  can  make  our  contribution 
to  reaching  our  goal  of  peace  at  home. 
I  should  like  to  share  with  Senators 
thoughts  of  mine  which  I  feel  have  some 
meaning  of  guiding  us  in  the  actions  we 
take  and  the  decisions  we  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  Men  or  Good  Will 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  Ed- 
mund Hamilton  Sears  wrote  "The  Angel's 
Song"  to  express  the  eternal  hope  of  Christ- 
mas. 

Today,  hope  bums  more  fervently  than 
ever  for  "Peace  on  Earth— Good  Will  to  Men." 

Whatever  the  prospects  for  early  and  last- 
ing peace  abroad,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  restoring  peace  and  good  will 
at  home. 


No  American  who  loves  his  country  can 
afford  to  Ignore  this  challenge.  The  stakes 
are  too  great. 

Rioting,  looting,  burning,  bombing,  a  dra- 
matic Increase  In  crime  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency (In  part  linked  to  a  rapidly  expand- 
Ir^  drug  cultiire)  give  ample  evidence  of  a 
divided  and  troubled  society. 

SYMPTOMS 

We  must  attack  the  physical  signs  of  this 
unrest,  and  this  I  have  tried  to  do.  support- 
ing the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  the  tough  District  of  Co- 
lumbia anti-crime  bill,  and  the  1970  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  with  Its  severe 
crackdown  on  terrorist  bombings. 

I  was  a  major  sponsor  of  the  Act  to  speed 
up  trials  in  our  courts  of  Justice,  and  I  have 
Jointly  sponsored  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  production  and  Importation  of 
the  "speed  drugs  "  to  reduce  their  retidy  avail- 
ability to  those  who  would  abuse  them. 

ONCE  WE    CARED 

But  attacking  the  physical  signs  of  social 
unrest,  necessary  though  It  Is  if  we're  going 
to  have  order,  won't  solve  the  basic  problem 
of  restoring  unity  and  purpose.  The  solution 
to  this  lies  in  men's  hearts. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  ironic  that 
there  was  less  crime  and  violence  In  the 
heart  of  the  Depression  than  there  Is  in  to- 
day's prosperous  times. 

In  the  Thirties  people  trusted  each 
other  .  .  .  cared  for  each  other.  With  good 
times,  we  became  selfish  and  uncaring.  Too 
many  of  us  turned  the  exercise  of  conscience 
and  compassion  over  to  the  young,  sending 
them  off  to  college  and  telling  them  to 
think  big  thoughts  about  values  and  public 
morality.  They  took  us  at  our  word.  They 
took  a  good  hard  look  at  us  and  our  world 
and  they  didn't  like  what  they  saw.  They 
told  us  what  they  thought  about  p)eople 
still  going  hungry  In  today's  rich  economy, 
about  bigotry  and  discrimination,  about  a 
tax  system  that  favors  big  oil  and  other 
corporations  over  the  average  family,  about 
an  unfair  draft  and  the  most  unpopular  war 
In  our  history. 

They  told  us  and  told  us.  Perhaps  we  didn't 
listen  soon  enough. 

Their  voices  grew  higher.  Their  protesta- 
tions more  forceful.  The  division  more 
pronounced. 

Some  extremists  abandoned  the  traditional 
means  of  protest  and  f)etltion  and  their  ex- 
cesses In  expression  finally  triggered  a  wide- 
spread backlash  among  the  older  generations 
of  Americans. 

EXCESSES    INTOLERABLE 

There  have  been  excesses — burnings, 
bombings,  forcible  take-overs  of  buildings, 
physical  abuse  of  authority — Intolerable  ex- 
cesses brought  on  for  the  most  part  by  Ir- 
responsible leadership  that  corrupts  Ideal - 
Ism  to  its  own  selfish  purpose,  and  takes 
advantage  of  frequently  Just  complaints  to 
excuse   lawlessness,   violence,   disorder. 

It  is  t^iese  excesses — iiot  youth's  ideal- 
ism— that  alienate  older  Americans. 

But  despite  his  misgivings,  the  average 
American  does  not  disagree  with  the  basic 
goals  of  young  people. 

He  knows  there  are  faults  in  the  college 
system  that  must  be  corrected.  He  knows 
there  Is  no  reason  why  a  helpless  American 
should  go  hungry.  He  knows  democracy  can- 
not tolerate  discrimination.  And  he,  too,  has 
grave  doubts  about  the  war  and  deep  resent- 
ments over  inequities  In  justice  and  taxa- 
tion. 

BRINGING  US  TOGETHEB 

Well,  If  our  differences  are  more  over  at- 
titudes and  tactics  than  over  ideals  what  wiU 
It  take  to  bring  us  together  again? 

It  will  take  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see 
tis,  hearing  ourselves  as  others  bear  us.  The 
Middle  American  who  retreats  to  his  com- 
fortable home  while  students  and  blacks  are 


fighting  for  social  justice  must  see  himself 
as  the  students  see  him.  The  student  who 
shouts  "Pig!"  at  a  policeman,  who  profanes 
the  air  with  obscenities,  who  abuses  univer- 
sity property  and  officials  must  see  himself  as 
the  Middle  American  sees  him. 

And  a  Senator  must  see  himself  as  others 
see  him  .  .  .  must  understand  why  people  feel 
as  they  do  .  .  must  appreciate  why  the 
young  may  feel  he  Is  for  "too  little  too  late" 
and  the  older  generation  for  "too  much  too 
soon." 

Only  In  this  way  can  he  gain  a  fuller  per- 
spective. Only  In  this  way  can  he  serve  to 
unite. 

In  sum.  we  cannot  begin  to  resolve  our 
differences  until  we  resolve  the  Intolerance 
In  our  own  hearts  .  .  .  until  we  practice  the 
love  preached  by  the  humble  Nazarene  whose 
birth  we  observe  this  month.  For  love,  as  He 
preached,  is  the  gentle  virtue  which  can 
bring  us  together  again. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
represents  a  significant  milestone  In  the 
battle  for  human  rights,  as  the  President 
has  designated  it  as  Human  Rights  Day. 

Todav  is  an  appropriate  time  to  review 
the  background  of  one  of  the  great  hu- 
man rights  documents  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  which  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  ratify,  was  a 
direct  result  of  Hitler's  efforts  to  exter- 
minate the  Jews.  The  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  decided  the  mass  murders 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany  was  not  a  war 
crime  and  thus  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
The  United  Nations  then  declared  gen- 
ocide an  international  crime.  The  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
signed  the  Genocide  Convention  2  days 
later.  The  Convention,  according  to  arti- 
cle 13.  was  to  take  effect  90  days  after 
the  twentieth  country  ratified  the  Con- 
vention. This  occurred  on  January  12, 
1951. 

No  one  is  for  genocide.  The  tradition 
of  our  country  is  in  total  agreement  with 
the  intent  of  this  treaty.  Twenty-two 
years  have  now  passed  without  the 
United  States  becoming  a  party  to  such 
an  important  document.  Seventy-five 
other  nations  have  become  parties  to  it. 

The  U.S.  Senate  now  has  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  become  a  party  to  this  his- 
toric human  rights  document.  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  not  pass  it  up. 


BRYCE  N.  HARLOW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon,  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress suffered  a  major  loss  yesterday 
when  our  friend,  Bryce  Harlow,  resigned 
as  Counselor  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  during  more  than  30 
years  in  Washington,  Bryce  Harlow  has 
earned  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Members  of 
Congress,  newspapermen.  Government 
officials,  and  politicians. 

His  unfailing  charm  and  wit  and  good 
humor,  his  political  perspicuity,  and  his 
wisdom  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 
here  as  well  as  by  those  he  has  served  so 
well  at  the  White  House. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I 
wish  him  continued  health,  happiness 
and  success  in  the  business  world,  and 
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I  urge  that  when  he  is  needed  he 
contjinue  to  make  available  to  the  Presi- 
and  the  Nation  his  wisdom  and  his 
couilsel. 
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.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
Harlow    and    the    President    be 
in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  letters 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
as  follows  : 

e  of  letters  between  the  President 
Bryce   N.   Harlow,   Counselor   to   the 
nt] 

The  WHrrE  Hodse, 

December  9,  1970. 

Bbyce:  Although  I  have  known  from 

jrevlous  arrangements  that  It  was  due, 

am  Immensely  sorry  to  receive  your 

of  resignation.  I  accept  it  reluctantly. 

a  very  special  sense  of  loss,  and  also 

heartfelt  good  wishes  to  you  and  Betty 

lappy   and  rewarding  years  ahead.  All 

I  ;ood  that  may  befall  you  will  have  been 

deserved. 

have   served    our   country    selflessly. 

and  with  a  profound  sense  of  devotion 

ihore  than  three  decades,  and  have  been 

a:tlve  helper  to  at  least  four  Presidents. 

has    been    an    exceptionally    dlstln- 

1  led  service  In  which  you  and  your  family 

take   great  and  lasting  pride. 

(ommend  especially  your  service  during 

past  two  years.  In  this  Administration. 

keen  Insights,  your  leavening  wit.  your 

capacity   for   work,   your   rigorous 

ce.    all   have    been   assets    of    great 

to  the  White  House  and  to  me  person- 

You  will  forever  have  my  warm  frlend- 

and  my  profound  respect,  both  of  which 

grown  steadily  over  the  seventeen  years 

we  have  worked  so  closely  together. 

and  I  will  miss  having  you  here  on  a 

basis,  but  we  both  look  forward  to  see- 

'ou  and  Betty  frequently.  I  appreciate 

offer  to  be  of  continuing  help  In  the  fu- 

and  you  can  be  sure  that  I  will  turn 

often  for  the  wise  advice  and  per- 

counsel  that  I  have  learned  to  value 
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wfih  deep  gratitude  for  all  your  many  con- 
tributions, and  with  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

December  7,  1970. 
DiUr  Mb.  President:  Three  times  we  have 
sche'  luled  my  departure  from  the  White 
Houi  e.  and  now  the  last  extension  has  ex- 
piree .  As  planned,  I  will  return  to  private 
emp  oyment  on  December  10. 

I  I  im  Immensely  grateful  to  you  for  the 
oppc  rtunltles  for  service  you  have  afforded 
me  (  nd  for  the  recognition  you  have  given 
my  (  fforts.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  leave 
now,  not  so  much  because  of  challenges  still 
to  b<  met,  for  these  are  forever  In  the  White 
Houje  as  I  know  from  10  years  here — but  dlf- 
malnly  because  I  so  deeply  regret  mov- 
)  rom  your  side  after  having  worked  with 
In  so  many  ways  for  so  many  years  In 
DUt  of  government.  I  have  valued  these 
soijlations  tremendously  and  will  miss  them 


ynu 
ptJve 
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Ba  ck  In  private  life,  still  In  Washington,  I 
Stan  1  ready  at  all  times  to  be  as  helpful  &s 
you  !vlU  allow  me  to  be,  for  I  believe  totally 
in  w:iat  you  are  striving  to  do  for  our  coun- 
try. [  remain  eager  to  assist  in  that  cause, 
and  I  find  Inspiration  In  the  Intensity  of 
youi  personal  Integrity  and  commitment. 

Yc  u  and  Mrs.  Nixon  have  our  devoted  sup- 
port and  our  prayers  for  your  success  and 
f ulfl  Iment  In  making  possible  a  better  life 
for  4n  our  countrymen. 
Sincerely, 

Bbtcz  N.  Harlow, 
Counselor  to  the  President. 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  JACKSON 
TO  SECRETARY  ROGERS  ON  EX- 
TENDED CHRISTMAS-TET  VIET- 
NAM CEASE-FIRE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  William  Rog- 
ers today,  I  urged  the  administration  to 
initiate  the  extension  of  the  brief  holi- 
day cease-fires  already  announced  by  the 
other  side,  through  the  entire  Christmas- 
Tet  period.  Rather  than  simply  offering 
an  extended  cease-fire,  I  proposed  that 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
act,  without  prior  agreement  from  the 
other  side,  announcing  that  for  this  pe- 
riod the  forces  on  our  side  will  not  fire 
unless  fired  upon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

December  10,  1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.«  Bill:  This  Is  a  follow-up  to  my  tele- 
phone conversation  with  you  aftw*-  my  ap- 
pearance on  "Meet  the  Press"  last  Sunday, 
December  6.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
Administration's  Interest  In  pursuing  the 
Idea  I  suggested  of  an  extended  Chrlstmas- 
Tet  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  and  would  like 
to  define  It  In  more  detail  than  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  on  the  program. 

The  Christmas-New  Year  and  Tet  truces 
alre.=idy  announced  by  the  other  side  give 
us  a  unique  opportunity  to  follow  through, 
on  the  ground  and  with  Intensified  diplo- 
matic efforts,  on  the  President's  October  7 
proposal  for  a  standstill  cease-fire  In  Indo- 
china (a  proposal  which  thirty  Senators,  as 
you  know,  Joined  In  making  In  early  Sep- 
tember). 

By  accepting  the  cease-flres  announced  by 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(for  December  24-27,  December  31-January 
3,  and  January  26-30),  and  announcing  our 
Intention  to  extend  the  truce  to  include  the 
Intervening  days  (from  December  28-31  and 
from  January  4-26),  the  U.S.,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  our  allies  could 
Initiate,  without  prior  agreement  by  the  oth- 
er side,  a  cease-fire  period  that — If  respect- 
ed— could  extend  for  nearly  six  weeks. 

Our  declaration  to  Initiate  a  cease-fire 
should  not  be  a  proposal  contingent  on  prior 
acceptance  by  the  other  side  but  rather 
should  be  an  act — an  announcement  that 
the  order  has  gone  to  our  forces  not  to  fire 
unless  fired  upon  during  this  extended  cease- 
fire period. 

To  make  clear  the  seriousness  of  our  In- 
tentions there  are  further  actions  we  could 
take,  within  the  limits  of  maintaining  the 
security  of  our  forces,  to  assure  all  parties 
that  our  troops  and  equipment  are  to  be 
removed  from  offensive  combat  during  the 
cease-fire  i>erlod. 

FVsr  example,  prior  to  Christmas  a  portion 
of  our  aircraft  normally  in  service  could  be 
grounded  and  overhauled,  some  of  our  car- 
rier force  could  be  redeployed  outside  strik- 
ing range,  and  certain  military  personnel 
could  be  detailed  to  specific  community  ac- 
tion and  construction  projects  in  their  areas. 

Prom  Hanoi's  point  of  view,  agreeing  in 
advance  to  a  cease-Qie  Is  quite  a  different 
matter  than  a  decision  to  take  the  initiative 
and  open  fire  on  us  when  we  have  declared 
a  ceaae-flre.  Breaking  the  cease-fire  once  it 
Is  Instituted  would  be  far  more  difficult  than 
simply  turning  down  a  proposal 

Once  a  cease-fire  is  Instituted  and  the 
hopes  of  the  people  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets  are   Involved,   pressures   on   all    parties 


could  be  expected  to  mount  to  refrain  from 
starting  the  fighting  again,  heartening  and 
encouraging  the  broad  range  of  religious  and 
political  groups  who  have  long  called  for  a 
standstill  cease-fire  and  a  political  solution 
based  on  free,  fair  and  open  elections. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  by  the 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnam  to  engage  on  behalf 
of  this  initiative  the  efforts  of  all  nations 
concerned  about  bringing  the  conflict  to  an 
early  conclusion,  including  the  good  offices  of 
neutral  and  non-aligned  nations. 

The  period  of  an  extended  cease-fire  should 
be  used  for  an  Intense  diplomatic  effort 
through  every  appropriate  channel  and  in 
key  capitals  to  develop  support  for  the  per- 
manent standstill  cease-fire  urged  by  the 
President  on  October  7,  and  for  a  political 
solution  based  on  free  elections  which  both 
sides  have  in  principle  favored. 

We  should  also  seek  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  to  Institute,  in  eventual  con- 
cert with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  NU, 
the  necessary  machinery  for  International 
monitoring  necessary  to  a  permanent  stand- 
still cease-fire. 

I  want  to  commend  you  and  the  Adminis- 
tration for  your  expressed  Interest  In  an  ex- 
tended truce  over  the  Christmas-New  Year 
period.  In  this  connection,  I  hope  these  sug- 
gestions will  be  helpful  to  you  and  to  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt   M.   Jackson, 

U.S.   Senate. 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  REVEREND 
FREDERICK  BROWN  HARRIS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  most 
Senators  will  remember  the  fine  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  who  was  Chaplain  of  this 
body  for  more  than  25  years.  He  was  an 
able  and  dedicated  man  and  a  fine  Chris- 
tian who  had  a  way  of  bringing  the 
Christian  message  Into  everyday  life  and 
applying  it  to  contemporary  problems.  I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  have  known  him 
and  to  receive  daily  inspiration  from 
him. 

Dr.  Harris  presented  his  thoughts 
every  week  in  a  coliunn  in  the  Washing- 
ton Simday  Star.  These  columns  have 
been  collected  in  a  new  book  entitled 
"Spires  of  the  Spirit,"  published  by 
Bethany  Press,  and  edited  by  J.  D. 
Phelan. 

This  is  a  most  rewarding  book  to  read. 
It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  one  can  pick 
up  and  find  just  the  message  that  is 
needed  at  a  particular  moment. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Roll  Call,  the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  Dr.  Har- 
ris' book  received  a  very  fine,  touching 
review  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld.  It  ably 
sums  up  the  essence  of  Dr.  Harris' 
thoughts  and  life,  and  I  commend  Mr. 
Brownfeld  for  his  beautiful  essay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  of  Dr.  Harris' 
"Spires  of  the  Spirit,"  by  Allan  C.  Brown- 
feld, published  in  Roll  Call  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dr.  Harris'  Spires  of  the  SPiBrr 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

It  must  be  a  difficult  task  to  speak  about 
ultimate  things  in  a  body  as  devoted  to  the 
transitory  and  momentary  as  Is  the  United 
States  Congress.  Yet,  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris, In  his  capacity  as  Chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  for  more  than  twenty  five  years,  did 
precisely  this.  He  attempted  to  glean  from 
events  their  transcendental  importance,  to 
tell  men  that  how  they  treated  one  another 
was,  m  the  long  run,  far  more  meaningful 
than  the  material  rewards  they  might  man- 
age to  gather  for  themselves. 

This  month  a  collection  of  Dr.  Harris' 
prayers,  together  with  a  number  of  his  col- 
umns, "Spires  Of  The  Spirit,"  which  ap- 
peared each  week  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  have  been  published  by  the  Bethany 
Press,  edited  by  J.  D.  Phelan.  Those  who 
knew  and  admired  Dr.  Harris,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty  seven  several  months  ago, 
win  want  to  have  a  copy  of  this  thoughtful 
and  Inspiring  volume. 

His  writings  really  represent  a  panoramic 
look  at  the  problems  of  our  age.  Today  we 
witness  untold  thousands  of  young  people 
leading  aimless  lives  "dropping  out"  of  the 
society,  leaving  their  families  behind.  One 
thing  so  many  young  pteople  have  never  re- 
ceived from  their  parents,  their  friends,  or 
their  teachers  Is  what  Dr.  Harris  calls  "One 
good  scoop  of  flattery." 

In  this  connection,  he  tells  the  story  of 
Jesus  and  Peter:  "It  can  be  said  that  Jesus 
gave  Simon  Peter  a  pat  on  the  back  when  he 
called  him  "rock,"  at  the  very  time  Peter  was 
counted,  by  men  who  had  experienced  his 
fickleness,  as  the  most  fluctuating  one  of 
the  group.  That  attitude,  assuring  him  that 
the  Master  was  confident  he  would  make  it, 
that  he  was  on  the  way  to  deserve  the  name 
Jesus  had  given  him,  was  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement In  the  battle  for  sainthood  he 
was  waging."  The  two  kinds  of  people  who 
exist  In  the  world  were  reflected  this  way  in 
a  poem  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris:  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  people./  You  meet  them/  As 
you  Journey  along  life's  track,/  The  people 
who  take  your  strength  from  you./  And  the 
people  who  put  It  all  back."  The  role  of 
Christian,  clearly,  is  the  latter. 

Discussing  the  effect  which  the  modern 
world  has  had  upon  those  who  live  In  It, 
Dr.  Harris  notes  that  "The  push  of  progress, 
the  pressure  of  propaganda,  and  the  drive 
of  mass  production  have  not  enriched  the 
quality  of  culture.  They  have  robbed  us  of 
peace  and  fwlse.  filled  our  hospitals  with 
neurotics  and  the  streets  of  our  cities  with 
hurrying  people  who  have  forgotten  even 
the  grace  of  courtesy  and  have  lost  the  sub- 
lime secret  that  to  'give  is  to  live.'  As  an 
observer  of  our  Main  Streets  has  put  it, 
"They  Jerk  their  way  through  hectic  days 
with  an  acceleration  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  human  spirit  to  endure.'  " 

Is  Dr.  Harris  really  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems of  1970,  to  the  criticisms  of  the  young, 
to  the  quest  for  meaning  being  pursued  by 
the  legions  who  attend  rock  festivals  and 
sensitivity  groups?  To  those  who  seek  to  es- 
cape from  the  world  and  find  their  own  per- 
sonal answers  through  drugs  or  in  some  other 
form  of  escape.  Dr.  Harris  replies:  "Surely 
the  call  of  this  decisive  day  is  away  from 
know-how  to  know-why  and  know-where.  It 
Is  a  summons  to  halt — to  be  still — and  enter 
Into  refreshing  realization  of  the  things  we 
can  get  along  without.  ...  All  real  triumphs 
are  won  not  out  of  the  world,  but  in  the 
world."  One  wishes  the  "gurus"  followed  by 
the  young  told  them  the  truth  about  the 
human  condition,  and  did  not  offer  them  the 
tranquilizers  of  narcotics  or  "Consciousness 
ni."  The  truth  remains  what  It  is,  and  will 
have  to  be  faced  another  day. 

Each  of  us  must  face  what  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  called  "a  banquet  of  conse- 
quences," and  Dr.  Harris  reminds  us  that 
men  cannot  expect  a  harvest  of  grapes  from 
thorns  or  figs  from  thistles.  Thus,  despite 
the  repeated  discussions  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, of  poverty  and  discrimination, 
men  remain  responsible  for  their  own  fates. 
The  factors  of  destiny  are  not  only  heredity 
and  environment,  Dr.  Harris  points  out,  but 


Include  self  and  God  as  well:  "The  prophet 
Ezeklel,  more  than  500  years  before  Christ, 
gave  to  mankind  the  charter  of  liberty  for 
which  we  are  fighting  today.  He  determined 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  men  who  were  plead- 
ing the  sins  of  their  fathers  to  explain  their 
own  wrongdoing.  The  prophet  met  the  excuse 
of  heredity  and  environment  with  a  great 
and  universal  truth,  as  spoken  to  him  by 
God.  Here  are  the  momentous  words:  'Be- 
hold all  souls  are  mine.'  That  is  to  say,  every 
individual  soul  is  related  t»  God.  We  do  draw 
from  the  past,  but  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  past  is  not  the  whole  of  It.  We  derive 
also  from  God."  How  revolutionary,  in  this 
sophisticated  age,  to  say  that  man  is  respon- 
sible for  the  consequence  of  his  acts?  And 
how  true. 

Dr.  Harris  also  confronts  the  current 
thinking  of  so  many  that  the  state  is  the 
answer  to  all  of  our  problems  and  that  citi- 
zens somehow  have  a  "right"  to  the  fruits  of 
the  labor  of  others.  In  a  column  entitled 
"Putting  In  Or  Taking  Out,"  Dr.  Harris  re- 
fiects  that  "in  the  days  when  America's  other 
name  was  Opportunity,  the  national  emblem 
might  have  been  a  stairway — a  stairway  kept 
open  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — up  which 
any  individual  could  climb  who  was  ready  to 
pay  the  cost  In  effort.  Of  course.  It  was  al- 
ways inherent  in  the  American  conception 
that  those  who  could  not  climb  for  reasons 
for  which  they  were  not  responsible  must  be 
assisted  and  sometimes  carried  by  the  strong. 
.  .  .  But  .  .  .  now  many  seem  ready  to  put  the 
stairway  to  be  climbed  by  personal  exertion 
in  the  museum  .  .  .  and  to  adopt  in  place  of 
it,  as  a  symbol  of  American  society,  a  moving 
escalator  which  carries  all  people  up  auto- 
matically, whether  they  themselves  move  or 
not." 

Is  It  truly  "moral"  and  "ethical"  as  so- 
cialists have  long  claimed,  to  give  someone 
"something  for  nothing?"  Dr.  Harris  responds 
that  "Life  that  is  geared  as  an  escalator,  al- 
though conceivably  it  might  get  many  mate- 
rial things  for  people  might  at  the  same  time 
do  terrible  things  to  people  by  robbing  them 
of  self-respect  and  a  sturdy  Independence 
which  fosters  personal  Initiative  and  de- 
velops character.  Anyone  who  understands 
human  nature  knows  that  when  any  system 
takes  away  from  a  man  the  lure  of  accom- 
plishment by  his  own  prowess  and  powers, 
it  Is  tampering  with  something  very  pre- 
cious— his  opinion  of  himself." 

Christifinlty's  central  theme  Is  personal  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples is:  If  a  man  shall  save  his  life,  he  shall 
lose  It.  That  puts  life  abundant,  as  Jesus 
taught  it,  at  the  disposal  of  those  whose 
ruling  passion  is  not  "How  much  can  I  take 
out?"  but  "How  much  can  I  put  in?'"  Dr.  Har- 
ris writes  that  "The  symbol  of  all  that  now, 
in  this  desperate  day,  has  made  our  American 
democracy  mighty  enough  to  be  the  greatest 
factor  in  saving  the  world  from  the  horror  of 
regimented  Communism,  Is  not  the  auto- 
matic escalator  on  which  people  ride,  but  the 
stairway  up  which  people  climb." 

Is  unbelief  really  growing  in  the  world?  Dr. 
Harris  doubts  It,  for  the  results  of  atheism 
are  too  grave:  "It  Is  that  souls  which  have 
shone  with  the  radiance  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love,  of  honor  and  valor  and  self-sacri- 
fice, can  be  explained  by  physical  or  psy- 
chological reaction.  It  is  to  believe  that  even 
a  modern  Francis  of  Assisi  can  be  finished 
Irrevocably  and  forever  by  a  microbe,  by  a 
bullet,  or  by  a  drunken  driver's  unbalanced 
senses.  The  unbeliever  has  to  assert  that  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  life  at  Its  highest  and 
best  Is  Just  the  product  of  blind  chance." 

It  gives  one  pause  to  think  of  Dr.  Harris 
ministering  dally  to  elected  legislators  who 
too  often  are  concerned  with  personal  ad- 
vancement rather  than  public  service.  This 
volume  of  Senate  Prayers  And  Spires  Of  The 
Spirit  will  serve  as  a  needed  reminder. 


INDIVIDUAL    AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  enact- 
ing the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
yesterday,  the  Senate  authorized  a  multi- 
tude of  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  projects 
affect  areas  so  geographically  diverse 
that  there  is  no  way  any  one  Senator  can 
know  what  the  effects  of  these  multiple 
projects  will  be  upon  the  ecological  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation.  No  one  Senator  can 
be  aware  of  the  opposition  expressed  by 
citizens  in  particular  areas  of  the  Nation 
to  particular  projects.  Even  given  the  in- 
creased awareness  of  environmental 
problems  over  the  past  several  years.  It 
is  a  rare  case  when  a  given  corps  project 
attracts  suflQcient  public  attention  to  be 
noticed  by  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
just  a  simple  fact  that  no  one  can  assess 
properly  the  projects  that  are  lumped  to- 
gether in  so  large  a  package  as  the  omni- 
bus bill.  The  time  has  come  for  a  change 
in  this  shotgun  approach  to  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  today  that 
I  plan  to  introduce  proposed  legislation 
early  in  the  next  session  which  would  re- 
quire all  major  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects to  be  approved  by  Congress  on  a 
project-by-project  basis. 

At  present,  corps  projects — when  they 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  for  authoriza- 
tion— are  an  all-or-nothing  proposition. 
The  present  system  leaves  little  room  for 
considering  projects  on  their  individual 
merits. 

At  a  time  when  all  were  agreed  on  the 
need  to  construct — as  fast  as  possible — 
flood  control  projects  to  save  life  and 
property,  or  hydroelectric  projects  to 
light  our  farms,  there  was  a  good  argu- 
ment to  be  made  for  the  omnibus  ap- 
proach. The  omnibus  bills  expedited  con- 
sideration by  Congress. 

But  those  days  are  largely  past.  All  too 
often,  today,  projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  much  more  marginal  in 
terms  of  cost-to-benefit  ratio,  and  in- 
creasingly controversial. 

A  list  of  questionable  public  works 
projects  could  go  on  for  pages,  as  every 
Senator  knows,  Not  all  of  them  are  corps 
projects,  but  many  of  them  are.  That  is 
why,  as  we  move  into  the  last  three  dec- 
ades of  this  century,  it  Is  important  that 
we  reflect  carefully  on  each  new  project 
we  build.  What  will  be  its  impact  on  the 
environment?  What  will  it  destroy? 
What  will  it  add?  Are  economic  benefits 
outweighed  by  other  factors? 

To  answer  these  questions  w^ely,  ma- 
jor projects,  at  least,  should  be  consid- 
ered individually,  as  reclamation  proj- 
ects are,  so  that  Senators  might  vote  on 
them  one  at  a  time,  after  all  of  the  per- 
tinent information  is  disclosed. 

One  conservation  group  in  my  State, 
the  Idaho  Environmental  Council,  has 
informed  me  of  its  support  of  legislation 
of  this  nature.  The  lEC  is  a  first-rate 
conservation  organization  which  has  en- 
deavored to  call  to  public  attention  the 
tremendous  problems  which  must  be 
overcome  if  we  are  to  preserve  a  livable 
environment.  I  would  welcome  com- 
ments from  other  interested  groups  with 
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regard  to  the  framing  of  such  legisla- 
ti!in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seit  that  the  resolution  urging  legisla- 
iinn  to  require  project-by-project  ap- 
pioval  for  Corps  of  Engineers  projects, 
se  :it  to  me  by  the  Idaho  Environmental 
C(  uncil,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ti(in  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R  icoRD,  as  follows: 
Ri  SOLUTION  To  JUQUiw:  U.S.  Corps  or  Engi- 

sirxa  Project  Approval  on  a  Project-by - 

Project  Basis 

rhe  Idaho  Environmental  CouncU  re- 
qi  ests  that  the  Idaho  Congressional  delega- 
tl(  n  JolnUy  sponsor  a  bill  that  would  require 
al  US.  Corps  of  Engineer  projects  be  ap- 
pi  Dved  on  a  proJect-by-project  basis,  as  op- 
c  ^ed  to  the  present  Public  Works  Omnibus 
xiiil  method.  The  present  Omnibus  Bill 
m'thod  allows  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  place  all  of  their  projects  Into  one  large 
bl  1  for  funding  and  authorization  purposes. 
Tl  le  US.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  must  ask 
fo  ■  project  approval  In  funding  on  a  project- 
b\  -project  basis.  National  Park  proposals  are 
acted  upon  separately.  National  Wilderness 
pioposals  are  acted  upon  separately,  except 
w  lere  there  Is  no  controversy  Involved.  It 
sesms  only  fair  that  the  largest  and  most 
ccsUy  aspect  of  public  works  (U.S.  Corps  of 
Eiigineers  projects)  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  type  of  regulations  and  authorization 
piocedures  as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tlin,  U.S.  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
S«  rvlce  .  .  . 

\ILITARY  SURVEILLANCE  OP  CI- 
VILIAN ACnVTTIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Eura>  has  spoken  at  length  in  this  body 
al  MDUt  military  surveillance  of  civilian  ac- 
tinties  in  this  country,  and  I  understand 
tjat  he  intends  to  conduct  hearings  on 
„i5  subject  earlv  next  year  In  the  Con- 
titutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
Earlier  this  year.  or.  March  12  and 
13.  I  spoke  on  this  matter  In  the 
-i.ov^.  with  particular  reference  to  two 
agazine  articles  by  Christopher  Pyle 
appeared  In  the  Washington 
and  newspaper  coverage  by 
kondracke  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
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Regrettably,  however,  the  public 
jiemed  to  demonstrate  relatively  little 
emcern  about  military  snooping,  and 
ijparently  the  Army  has  remained 
Ijrgely  unimpeded  in  Its  Infiltration  of 
aid  reporting  on  political  groups  and 
ompiling  of  dossiers  on  many  of  our 
c  tizens. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  that 
at  last  the  public  is  becoming  aware  of 
w  hat  has  been  occuring.  In  large  meas- 
u  re  this  is  due  to  an  excellent  presenta- 
t  on  on  this  subject  on  the  NBC-TV  pro- 
4-am    Fiist  Tuesday"  on  December  1. 

In  introducing  the  program,  Sander 
\lanocur  of  NBC  said : 


Up  until  now,  one  of  America's  m«st  cher- 
l4hed  traditions  has  been  that  the  military 
should  exercise  no  role  In  the  civilian  life  of 
country,  but  during  our  social  chaos  of 
late  1960'8,  this  tradition  was  modified 
the  United  States  Army.  Under  the  law. 
Army  has  a  responslbUlty  for  suppressing 
Insurrections,  that  Is  all.  It  cannot  ar- 
clvlllans  unless  there's  been  a  declara- 
t  on  of  martial  law. 
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But  there  Is  no  law  governing  military  In- 
vestigations of  clvUlans.  The  Army  has  its 
own  Investigators  In  every  major  city  and  In 
many  small  towns  throughout  the  United 
States.  Military  intelligence  has  a  web  of 
command  centers,  regional  headquarters,  and 
field  offices.  Military  intelligence  operates  300 
offices  and  has  approximately  1,000  plain- 
clothes agents  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

There  was  one  section  of  Mr.  Vanocur's 
commentary  which  was  of  special  inter- 
est to  me: 

One  of  the  most  Important  regional  intel- 
ligence commands  Is  located  In  an  obscure 
section  of  southwest  Washington,  DC,  not 
far  from  the  Capitol.  The  116th  Military  In- 
telligence Group  has  more  than  100  special 
agents.  They  use  these  unmarked  govern- 
ment cars.  Some  are  equipped  with  two-way 
radios.  All  are  equipped  with  civilian  license 
plates.  The  Army  agents  who  use  them  never 
wear  uniforms.  They  dress  like  plainclothes 
cops. 

The  116th  Headquarters  War  Room  Is  on 
the  second  floor  behind  sealed  windows.  The 
War  Room  has  been  activated  several  times 
for  use  during  civil  disturbances  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  116th  also  has  been 
used  to  gather  information  on  Senator  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght  and  more  radical  dissenters. 
These  mug  shots  are  from  the  files  of  the 
116th. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  this  most 
significant  NBC  program  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

I  would  also  ask  that  columns  on  this 
same  subject,  written  by  Prank  Getleln 
and  Carl  Rowan,  and  published  In  the 
Washington  SUr  of  December  9,  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "How  the  Army  Keeps 
Tabs  on  the  Citizenry,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  10,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Pinally,  I  would  Inform  Senators  that 
I  have  arranged  for  a  showing  of  the 
video  tape  of  this  program  at  3  p.m.  on 
Friday.  I  would  like  to  invite  any  inter- 
ested Senators  to  join  me  in  viewing  the 
program  at  that  time  In  the  viewing  room 
of  the  Senate  Recording  Studio  here  in 
the  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NBC   News  Presents  "First  Tuesday" 
Decembeb    1,    1970 

Sander  Vanocitb.  Tonight,  First  Tuesday 
examines  the  use  of  United  States  Army  In- 
telligence agents  to  spy  on  American  citizens. 
Up  until  now,  one  of  America's  most  cher- 
ished traditions  has  been  that  the  military 
should  exercise  no  role  in  the  civilian  life 
of  the  country,  but  during  our  social  chaos 
of  the  late  1960's,  this  tradition  was  modi- 
fled  by  the  United  States  Army.  Under  the 
law,  the  Army  has  a  responslbUlty  for  sup- 
pressing clvU  Insurrections,  that  Is  all.  It 
cannot  arrest  civilians  unless  there's  been  a 
declaration  of  martial  law. 

But  there  Is  no  law  governing  military  In- 
vestigations of  clvlllanfl.  The  Army  has  Its 
own  Investigators  In  every  major  city  and  In 
many  small  towns  throughout  the  United 
States.  Military  intelligence  has  a  web  of 
command  centers,  regional  headquarters,  and 
field  offices.  Military  Intelligence  operates  300 
offices  and  has  approximately  1,000  plain- 
clothes agents  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

Their  normal  assignment  Is  to  Investigate 
military  personnel  and  employees  of  defense 
contractors  for  security  clearances,  but  at 
times  these  agents  have  been  assigned  to 
spy  on  civilians  who  are  not  connected  with 


the  Army  in  any  way.  Only  a  few  of  the  men 
who've  been  military  InteUlgence  agents 
were  willing  to  tell  their  experiences  on  tele- 
vision. For  some  who  feared  possible  reprisal, 
we  agreed  to  conceal  their  Identities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  former  agents  who 
told  their  stories. 

Man.  I  covered  demonstrations  in  and 
throughout  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Including 
black  people's  marches,  sanitation  strikes, 
demonstrations  against  the  induction  cen- 
ter and  anything  that  might  create  a  crowd 
of  over  ten  people. 

Man.  Up  until  June  of  1970,  I  was  a  spe- 
cial agent  in  U.S.  Army  Intelligence,  as- 
signed to  the  116th  Military  Intelligence 
Group  located  here  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Man.  I  was  Issued  a  press  card,  press 
credentials,  the  name  was  Francis  T.  Hough- 
ton of  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch.  I  took 
the  press  card  and  attended  a  press  confer- 
ence which  was  given  by  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  In  a  base- 
ment of  an  office  building  in  northwest 
Washington. 

Man.  Well,  I  was  a  special  agent  with  the 
116th  Military  Intelligence  Group  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  one  of  my  activities  while 
with  the  116th  was  to  relnfiltrate  antiwar 
groups,  student  movement  groups  In  the 
Washington,  DC.  area. 

Vanocxjr.  The  United  States  Army  Intel- 
ligence Command  is  headquartered  at  Fort 
HoUabird  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Its  sym- 
bol is  the  Sphinx,  which  Webster  says  means 
"a  mysterious.  Inscrutable  person  given  to 
enigmatic  questions." 

These  men  are  training  to  be  Army  In- 
telligence agents.  Some  will  go  overseas  and 
do  highly  secret  assignments.  Others  will 
remain  in  the  United  States.  The  vaults  at 
Fort  Hollablrd  contain  files  on'riWlllons  of 
people  who  have  been  routinely  investigated 
for  normal  Army  security  checks.  The  Army's 
entire  domestic  Intelligence  network  is  di- 
rected from  here. 

One  of  the  most  Important  regional  in- 
telligence commands  is  located  in  an  ob- 
scure section  of  southwest  Washington,  D.C, 
not  far  from  the  Capitol.  The  116th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group  has  more  than  100 
special  agents.  They  use  these  unmarked 
government  cars.  Some  are  equipped  with 
twoway  radios.  All  are  equipped  with  civil- 
ian license  plates.  The  Army  agents  who  use 
them  never  wear  uniforms.  They  dress  like 
plainclothes  cops. 

The  116th  Headquarters  War  Room  Is  on 
the  second  floor  behind  sealed  windows.  The 
War  Room  has  been  activated  several  times 
for  use  during  civil  disturbances  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  116th  also  has  been 
used  to  gather  information  on  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght  and  more  radical  dissenters. 
These  mug  shots  are  from  the  files  of  the 
116th. 

These  photographs  were  taken  by  agents 
of  the  113th  MlllUry  Intelligence  Group 
at  a  demonstration  on  the  University  of 
Minnesota  campus  In  Minneapolis. 

These  photographs  were  provided  to  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  in  Minneapolis  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  In  this  one,  subject 
No.  2  was  identified  as  Francis  Robert  Shore. 
a  graduate  student  at  the  university. 

Military  Intelligence  was  Interested  in 
many  people  In  the  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul 
area.  Among  the  subjects  identified  In  the 
files  were  black  militants  Arnold  Murray 
and  Kelly  Moore.  This  card  Index  was  pre- 
pared by  Military  Intelligence.  Among  the 
entries  "Benner,  Bradford"  Identified  as 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  NAACP.  "Irvln. 
Lewis'"  Identified  as  director  of  the  St.  Paul 
Department  on  Human  Rights.  "Hangw. 
Jane"  listed  as  an  employee  of  the  TMCA^ 
"Maxwell.  Grover"  Identified  as  professor  or 
philosophy.  He  Is  a  prominent  University 
of  Minnesota  faculty  member,  as  Is  Davia 
Noble,  a  long-time  professor  of  history  at 
the  university.   And   "Stone,  Lucian  Scott 
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Identified  as  Minnesota  Campus  Coordina- 
tor for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

More  than  four  years  ago,  the  Army  In- 
telligence Command  sent  out  this  direc- 
tive by  teletype  to  Its  regional  offices  around 
the  United  States.  Military  Intelligence 
agents  were  requested  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
anti-war  literature,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and 
brochures.  As  of  August  11,  1966,  the  Army 
was  officially  involved  In  developing  informa- 
tion about  various  peace  committees.  But 
a  year  earlier,  the  Army  was  actively  observ- 
ing the  anti-war  movement  In  Oklahoma 
City.  A  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  agent  had  been 
assigned  to  march  with  and  report  on  this 
small  group  of  anti-war  demonstrators  out- 
side the  Federal  Building. 

The  peace  movement  was  Just  getting  or- 
ganized in  1965,  after  President  Johnson  or- 
dered the  commitment  of  American  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson.  I  do  not  find  It  eas/ 
to  send  the  flower  of  our  youth,  our  finest 
young  men.  Into  battle  but  we  will  not  sur- 
render and  we  will  not  retreat. 

SONC 

How  many  times  must  the  cannonballs  fly 

Before  they're  forever  banned? 

The   answer,    my    friend.    Is   blowln'   In    the 

wind. 
The  answer  is  blowln'  In  the  wind. 

Announcer.  The  Peace  Movement  coin- 
cided with  America's  urban  riots  and  by 
1967  when  troops  were  called  to  end  the 
Detroit  riots,  the  Army  was  told  to  prepare 
for  possible  riot  duty  In  25  cities  simul- 
taneously. This  caused  the  Army  to  intensify 
its  domestic  spying  operations. 

M.^N.  Well,  as  part  of  the  responsibility 
assigned  to  the  Army,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  Army  did  participate  In  the  collection 
of  some  information  that  would  be  helpful 
to  the  Army,  if  necessary.  In  carrying  out  this 
system  through  civilian  authorities. 

Man.  If  they  were  using  Army  personnel 
to  Investigate  individuals  who  It  might  be 
thought  would  try  to  Incite  to  riot,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  then  that  Is  absolutely  In- 
tollerable  In  a  country  that  would  be  free. 
That  cannot  be  permitted. 

Annooncer.  Nonetheless,  even  further 
demands  were  made  on  Army  Intelligence 
by  escalation  of  anti-War  protests  to  the 
Pentagon  Itself  and  by  the  political  assas- 
sinations of  1968. 

Announcer.  The  murder  of  Martin  Luther 
King  produced  riots  In  Washington  and  a 
greatly  expanded  role  for  military  Intel- 
ligence. 

Man.  By  8:30.  I  think,  on  the  evening  that 
Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated,  the 
116th  had  decided  to  go  on  alert  and  to 
call  in  all  of  their  personnel. 

Man.  There  was  kind  of  pandemonium  at 
the  time  because  they  had  no  operations  plan 
to  follow. 

Man.  I  was  dropped  off  at  a  precinct  In 
Washington  to  act  as  police  liaison. 

Man.  I  was  assigned  immediately  with  two 
other  agents  In  a  military  vehicle,  an  un- 
marked mlUtary  vehicle,  and  we  proceeded 
into  the  Northwest  Washington  tirea.  This 
vehicle  was  equipped  with  a  radio,  with  a 
portable  radio,  and  we  reported  In  the  activi- 
ties that  we  saw  in  the  riot-torn  area  that 
night. 

Man.  My  unit  called  and  they  wanted  a  list 
of  all  people  who  had  been  arrested,  what 
they  had  been  arrested  for  and  so  forth  at 
this  precinct.  And  so  I  copied  down.  I  don't 
know,  between  50  and  60  names.  I  would 
Imagine,  of  people  who  had  been  arrested 
and  booked  at  that  precinct  for  anything 
connected  with  the  civil  disturbances  going 
on  at  that  time. 

Annottncer.  1968  was  a  traumatic  year  In 
the  United  States,  but  no  single  event  at- 
tracted more  attention  from  military  Intelli- 
gence than  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King 
and  the  events  which  followed.  This  man. 


whose  Identity  cannot  be  disclosed,  was  an 
Army  Intelligence  Agent  based  in  Atlanta. 
Using  a  dictaphone,  he  recorded  specific  de- 
tails of  his  assignment  for  N.B.C.  News  Re- 
porter Tom  Pettlt. 

Tom  PETTrr.  The  funeral  services  for  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  were  held  In  Atlanta  on 
April  9,  1968.  They  began  at  Dr.  King's  home 
church,  Ebenezer  Baptist.  Military  InteUl- 
gence In  Atlanta  had  all  of  its  agents  on 
duty  that  day.  One  of  them  said  the  military 
was  very  uptight  about  the  funeral.  They 
thought  all  hell  would  break  loose  that 
night  In  Atlanta. 

Army  Intelligence  Agent.  All  M.I.  units 
were  immediately  put  on  alert  and  told  to 
report  to  the  Field  Office  where  they  re- 
mained for  the  entire  time  of  the  funeral, 
except  when  they  were  sent  out  in  the  field 
to  cover  the  funeral  Itself. 

Agent.  We  .  .  .  were  given  certain  require- 
ments from  our  Commander,  that  we  had  to 
cover  every  step  of  the  funeral.  We  had  to 
report  on  all  dignitaries  and  personalities 
of  any  importance  that  were  entering  the 
area  during  the  funeral,  to  Include  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  were  given 
no  clear  point  for  covering  It,  Just  that  this 
was  a  black  funeral  and  it  was  anticipated 
there  might  be  disorders  or  fierhaps  a  racial 
problem  because  of  the  funeral  Itself. 

Agent.  There  was  a  strong  possibility  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Army  that  this  would  create  a 
racial  problem,  specifically  some  kind  of 
demonstration  or  even  a  riot.  .  .  .  was  fear 
for  what  might  happen. 

Pettit.  As  the  funeral  cortege  moved 
through  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Army  plain- 
clothes agents  moved  with  It.  mingling  with 
the  crowd.  Their  Job  was  to  note  the  location 
of  the  procession  and  report  back  by  radio 
or  by  telephone. 

Even  though  the  entire  event  was  carried 
on  national  television,  agents  were  encour- 
aged to  get  as  much  information  as  possible. 
One  agent  radioed  in  from  an  unknown  van- 
tage point.  "Here  comes  the  parade."  His 
terminology  was  quickly  corrected  by  an- 
other agent,  a  bla/:k  agent  who  cut  in  on 
the  radio  to  say,  "It's  not  a  parade.'' 

Agent.  Two  agent  teams  were  assigned  to 
march  with  the  funeral  procession  itself 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  proces- 
sion. We  were  told  by  our  superiors  that 
this  had  to  be  covered — that  every  fliteen 
minutes  a  report  had  to  be  telephoned  via 
a  hot  line  expressly  established  for  this 
funeral  back  to  Port  Holablrd  reporting  the 
activities  of  the  march  Itself,  with  emphasis 
on  being  ahead  of  A. P.  and  U.P.I,  wire  serv- 
ice on  all  reporting  information.  They 
wanted  to  know  exactly  who  was  there,  how 
many  people  were  marching  in  the  crowd, 
what  the  breakdown  of  the  crowd  was — did 
It  look  like  a  hostile  crowd?  Was  It  an  eco- 
nomlcaly  made  up  crowd  of  poor  people,  rich 
people,  middle  class  people?  Were  there  a  lot 
of  students  In  the  crowd?  Were  there  many 
militants  in  the  area — Just  a  complete  break- 
down of  anything  we  might  be  able  to  give. 

PETTrr.  As  things  turned  out,  there  was 
no  trouble  In  Atlanta  that  night,  despite  the 
Army's  fears.  But  as  a  precaution,  all  avail- 
able military  Intelligence  agents  were  kept 
on  stand-by  duty. 

Announcer.  Exactly  one  month  later,  on 
the  night  of  May  19,  1968,  there  was  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  at  the  Atlanta  Civic 
Center  Exhibit  Hall  for  members  of  the 
Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  who  had  stopped 
here  on  their  way  to  Washington,  D.C  Among 
those  who  appeared  that  night  were  The 
Supremes.  the  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy. 
and  Mrs.  Corretta  King. 

One  of  the  spectators  was  a  sf)ecial  figent 
for  military  intelligence.  The  agent  was  not 
seated  In  the  audience. 

Agent.  My  assignment  was  to  maintain 
complete  watch  over  the  rally  at  the  Exhibit 
Hall.  I  was  stationed  In  a  projection  booth 
over-looking  the  Exhibit  Hall  Itself  on  top 
of  the  stage   I  was  to  report  on  all  the  key 


speakers    at    the    rally    and    to    what    their 
comments  was. 

Announcer.  One  of  the  speakers  he  beard 
from  that  listening  p>ost  was  Mrs.  King. 

Mrs.  Coretta  King.  There  is  a  need  to  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  and  recommit  ourselves  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  society  and  the  kind 
of  world  where  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  can  really  build  In  dignity  and  freedom 
and  Justice  and  in  peace. 

Agent.  When  Corretta  King  spoke,  she 
told  the  audience  about  how  her  husband 
had  had  a  dream  and  now  this  dream  was 
going  to  come  true.  When  I  called  this  In  to 
the  Field  Office,  I  spoke  to  a  Captain  at  my 
headquarters.  He  wanted  me  to  go  back  and 
find  out  what  dream  she  was  referring  to. 

Martin  Luther  Kino.  I  have  a  dream.  My 
poor  little  children  will  one  day  live  In  a 
nation  where  they  will  not  be  Judged  by  the 
colors  of  their  skin  but  by  the  content  of 
their  character.  I  have  a  dream. 

Achtnt.  It  seemed  to  me  that  M  I.  was 
getting  Involved  in  a  field  that  they  dldnt 
even  know  what  It  was  all  about. 

Announcer.  On  May  10,  1968  before  re- 
suming the  trip  to  Washington,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  made  a 
pUgrlmage  to  the  grave  of  Martin  Luther 
King  at  Southview  Cemetery  in  Atlanta. 

Man.  We  thank  Thee,  Our  Father,  for  this, 
our  fallen  leader  beside  whose  grave  we  now 
stand  with  heads  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Announcer.  Across  the  street  from  the 
cemetery  an  unmarked  Army  vehicle  was 
parked  at  a  shopping  center.  In  it  were  two 
military  intelligence  agents.  Their  assign- 
ment was  to  observe  and  report  the  license 
plate  numbers  of  cars  which  brought  people 
to  the  cemetery. 

One  of  the  agents  came  over  here  to  mix 
with  the  crowd  and  Jot  down  notes  of  what 
people  were  saying. 

Agent.  One  agent  was  told  to  remain  at 
the  graveside  at  all  times  and  to  listen  In 
on  the  crowd  of  mourners  to  see  If  there  was 
any  pwsalbUity  of  any  racial  overtones  which 
might  develop  into  a  riot  or  a  demonstration. 

ANNOUNCER.  Graveside  surveillance  was  by 
no  means  the  end  of  military  Intelligence  in- 
terest in  the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign.  The 
Army  maintained  an  extraordinary  interest. 

These  people  had  been  followed  into  At- 
lanta by  Army  agents  In  unmarked  cars  with 
civilian  license  plates.  They  were  followed  In 
Atlanta.  They  were  followed  out  of  Atlanta. 
They  were  observed  and  counted  while 
boarding  busses  and  getting  Into  cars.  Then 
they  were  followed  all  the  way  to  Resurrec- 
tion City  in  Washington.  Where  the  poor 
people  went,  the  Army  went. 

The  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  also  was  send- 
ing mule  teams  to  Washington  from  various 
parts  of  the  South.  They  too  were  followed. 

Agent.  That  was  probably  one  of  the  largest 
operations  I  have  participated  In  In  Army 
Intelligence.  The  Atlanta  Field  Office  estab- 
lished contact  with  the  mule  team  when 
they  entered  Georgia  Itself.  Approximately 
twelve  agents  met  this  caravan  coming  Into 
the  state.  The  mules  were  surveyed  from  that 
point  on  all  the  way  through  their  trip  Into 
Georgia.  They  were  constantly  surveyed  to 
Include  the  number  of  mule  trains,  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  trains  and  the  number 
of  mules,  to  differentiate  between  the  num- 
ber of  horses  since  they  couldn't  supply 
enough  mules.  It  was  a  very  strong  require- 
ment of  the  Army  to  know  the  exact  number 
of  mules  and  the  exact  nimiber  of  horses  at 
all  times.  I  took  pictures  for  the  military  and 
I  also  had  my  private  camera  with  which  I 
took  some  of  my  own  pictures  of  the  mules 
and  of  the  caravan  Itself.  And  when  they  left 
Georgia,  another  team  of  agents  or  another 
group  of  agents,  I  should  say,  would  take  over 
at  that  point  and  follow  them  on  Into  D.C. 

Announcer.  In  Washington,  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples' encampment  at  Resurrection  City  be- 
came a  full  time  assignment  for  agents  of 
the  116th  Military  Intelligence  group. 
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\iAii.  The  116th  continued  a  constant  sur- 
velUi  nee,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
And  Major  Poole  was  a  black  Army  officer  in 
the  :ntenigence  command  and  he  was  sent 
Into  Elesujrectlon  City  to  gather  Information. 
1.  I  don't  know  If  he  ever  had  to  use  a 
story,  but  he  entered  It  surreptitiously, 
other  words,  he  did  not  enter  it  as  a  mem- 
)f  Army  Intelligence  and  say.  "I  am  a 
of  Army  Intelligence  and  Id  like  to 
talk  to  you." 
Mjn.  He  would  be  dressed  generaUy  in  a 
of  blue  Jeans  and  a  sweater  or  a  sweat- 

MIn.  He  was  there  to  obtain  whatever  In- 
f  orn:  Eitlon  he  could  as  to  what  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples' Campaign's  plans  were  for  the  next  day, 
for  the  next  week,  this  sort  of  thing. 

IN.  Most  of  it  was  visual  information, 
couailng  the  numbers  of  the  shanties 
had  been  built,  anything  more  that 
built,  checking  out  information  like 
He  was  requested  to  get  Information 
.  sanitation  facilities,  the  depth  of  the 
when  it  rained  so  heavily  there  and 
information  of  that  nature. 

M  iN,  His  reaction  as  I  remember  It  at  that 
time   was  one  of  fear. 

MiN.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  a  tall  man  and  he  had  a  short 
nair  rut.  He  did  not  have  a  beard.  He  didn't 
real:  y  fit  In  with  the  average  type  of  person 
that  was  in  Resurrection  City. 

M  kN.  Well,  he  was  probably  afraid  that  If 
It  Wis  found  out  that  he  was  a  member  of 
Arm^  Intelligence  and  Eictlvely  attempting 
to  g  lin  Information  for  them,  some  of  the 
resKents  of  liesurrectlon  City  might  have 
beer    a  little  Irate. 

Announcer.  The  Army's  domestic  spying 
opeiitlons  were  first  disclosed  last  January 
by  e  former  Intelligence  officer,  Christopher 
Pyle  in  the  magazine,  Washington  Monthly. 
Sine  s  then  the  Army  claims  it  has  suspended 
mos .  of  Its  dossier  collecting.  But  it  still 
has  lies  on  civilians,  as  do  the  Air  Force  and 
the  >lavy.  The  escalation  of  political  protests 
and  the  new  phenomenon  of  political  bomb- 
ings have  raised  complex  questions  about 
the  Constitutional  propriety  of  keeping  files 
on  i«ople  There  Is  a  vast  Intelligence  net- 
worl  In  the  United  States,  much  of  It  leglt- 
Ima  «ly  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
crtne.  What  concerns  civil  libertarians  is  the 
inte  -locking  relationship  between  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  police  agencies  In  keeping 
trac  L  of  dissenters. 

M  kN.   One    of    the    most    efficient    civilian 
inte  llgence  operations  is  run  by  the  Phlla- 
ila    Police    Department.    Even   an    eml- 
;y  peaceful  Earth  Day  protest  last  Spring 
under  close  scrutiny  by  the  Phlladel- 
Clvll  Disobedience  Unit. 
MKn.  Until   this  year  Philadelphia  police 
and  military  intelligence  had  a  full-scale  ex- 
chaj  tge  of  information  about  protestors. 

M  ^N.  Oklahoma  City  is  1500  miles  away  In  a 
far   nore  conservative  part  of  the  country. 

Even  mild  protest  Is  not  generally 
d  to  be  very  patriotic  here.  In  1968 

demonstrators  who  were  protesting 

(  ppearance  by  Selective  Service  Director, 
s  Hershey.  found  themselves  quickly  un- 
irrest. 

months  later,  Oklahoma  Governor, 
Bartlett,  created  a  super-secret  In- 

agency  to  collect  Information  about 

_-be  trouble  makers.  Governor  Bartlett 
ves  the  agency  has  had  a  deterrent  effect. 
Dewet  Bartlett.  We  feel  that  our  rec- 
3f  having  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble 
state,  we  think  that  this  has  resulted 
good    Intelligence,    good    Information 
_  been  available  to  the  campuses,  to  the 
enforcement  agencies,  to  this  office,  on 
Is  going  on,  what  might  be  going  on,  or 
might  be  contemplated  In  our  area  that 
be  m  violation  of  the  law. 
MKn.  The  Oklahoma  CIA.  Is  uniquely  mll- 
Itar  '.  Its  headquarters  are  also  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard.  Nearly 
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half  Its  budget  comes  from  the  National 
Guard.  It  Is  headed  by  a  retired  Army  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  James  Defrates. 

James  Defbates.  We  have  In  excess  of  6,000 
names.  We  have  approximately  10,000  Instant 
reports  on  violence  since  we  first  started  op- 
erating back  In  July  of  '68.  It's  only  been  re- 
cently, I  suppose,  that  there's  been  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our 
agency. 

Man.  Colonel  Defrates'  agency  shares  In- 
telligence with  the  state  and  local  police  de- 
partments m  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere.  For 
this  purpose,  It  obtained  a  $29,000  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  Justice  Department. 
Colonel  Defrates  Is  extremely  dedicated  to 
the  pursuit  of  Information. 

Defrates.  When  the  Information  comes  In, 
then  It  would  go  to  a  central  desk  here  in  our 
office  where  It  would  be  screened. 

Man.  Most  intelligence  agencies  collect 
articles  from  the  underground  press.  One 
former  agent  said  papers  like  the  Berkeley 
Barb  would  go  out  of  business  If  It  weren't 
for  police  subscribers  looking  for  informa- 
tion. 

Man.  It  can  come  to  us  from  the  regular 
press,  from  the  weekly  newspapers,  names 
and  so  forth.  It  can  also  come  to  us  through 
police  sources.  Now  this  would  be  then 
"sheeted",  as  we  call  It,  putting  It  on  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  and  then  we  put  the  incidents 
Into  packets  of  50  each,  and  of  course  then 
file  away. 

The  other  processes  that  are  involved  here 
would  be  the  extracting  of  names,  possibly 
of  the  reports  there  as  they  come  in,  and  fil- 
ing them  in  a  separate  file. 

Of  course,  before  this  is  done,  we  have  to 
have  some  way  of  being  able  to  reobtain  this 
information  at  the  time  that  we  want  It  so 
we  do  have  a  system  for  cross-Indexing  it 
and  filing  it  In  such  a  way  that  we  can  enter 
our  files  and  obtain  it  in  several  different 
ways. 

I  would  say  that  approximately  a  third  of 
the  names  we  have  on  file  are  from  the  sooner 
State,  the  majority,  of  course,  from  out  of 
state. 

Our  effort  Is  one  not  of  trying  to  actually 
hold  down  dissent  because  we  feel  that  every- 
one should  have  a  right  to  dissent  as  long  as 
It's  legal  dissent. 

iNTEKviEWER.  Are  there  names  of  good 
Oklahomans  in  the  file? 

Man.  I'm  sure  there  are. 

iNTEKviEWEB.  How  do  they  get  there? 

Man.  Well,  this  would  be  In  the  same  way 
as  obtaining  any  other  Information,  through 
the  system  we  have  for  collecting  Informa- 
tion and  for  filing  It. 

iNTERvnrwEK.  What  I  mean  is,  how  would 
you  happen  to  get  the  name  of  a  perfectly 
law-abiding  citizen,  non-controverslal  per- 
son? 

Man.  Well,  It  might  well  be  that  this  indi- 
vidual was  not  known  to  someone  and  as  a 
result  his  name  was  reported. 

Interviewkr.  And  It  could  then  find  its 
way  into  the  file? 

Man.  This  could  be  true  of  anyone  who's 
not  identified,  certainly,  as  to  what  his  ac- 
tions may  or  may  not  be.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  the  name's  In  the  file  is  no  Indication  of 
what  the  individual  is  or  does.  In  many  in- 
stances It  might  well  be  a  safeguard. 

INTERVIEWER.  If  you  chcck  out  a  name  and 
find  that  the  person  Is,  as  a  policeman  would 
say,  clean  or  law-abiding  and  has,  in  a  sense 
been  cleared,  wovild  you  then  remove  that 
person's  name  from  the  file? 

Man.  No,  not  necesarlly  so.  In  fact.  I  don't 
recall  ever  removing  any  names  from  the 
file. 

Interviewer.  Do  you  get  Information  from 
or  give  Information  to  federal  agencies,  the 
F.B.I. ,  military  police,  military  Intelligence, 
the  Justice  Department?  Do  you  have  a  shar- 
ing arrangement  with  them? 

Man.  We  do  share  with  various  Intelligence 
agencies  so  far  as  our  contribution  of  the 


Information  that  we  pick  up.  We  do  pass  It 
to  various  federal  agencies. 
iNTERyiEWER.  Whlch  ones? 
Man.  I'd  hate  to — I  wouldn't  want  to  spe- 
cifically state  at  this  time,  I  don't  think 
that  It  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to,  if  you 
don't  mind. 

Announcer.  This  man  was  a  military  intel- 
ligence agent  with  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Army's  relationship  with  civilian  agencies  In 
Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 

Man.  Military  intelligence  Detachment  out 
at  Fort  Carson  had  very  good  liaison  with 
local  city  agencies  and  the  local  F.B.I  They 
were  in  touch  with  the  Colorado  Springs  Po- 
lice and  worked  closely  with  them.  They  had 
excellent  liaison  with  the  c;ty  government, 
the  sheriff's  office.  El  Paso  County  Sherriffs 
Office. 

Announcer.  Fort  Carson  is  Just  one  of 
many  military  installations  In  the  Colorado 
Springs  area.  Last  Fall  Army  agents  were  fully 
deployed  when  students  at  Colorado  College 
took  part  in  a  mild  anti-War  Moratorium  in 
conjunction  with  similar  activities  all  over 
the  country. 

Man.  I  was  in  on  sort  of  the  planning  staff 
of  the  Moratorium  In  October,  October  15th, 
and  helped  get  publicity  out  and  helped  de- 
cide what  would  be  done  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  was  extensive  coverage  of  this 
Moratorium  activity  by  military  intelligence. 
Man  They  held  a  rally  at  Acacia  National 
Park,  which  is  close  to  downtown  Colorado 
Springs.  From  the  rally  they  marched  up  to 
Colorado  College,  which  is  about  10  blocks 
away.  When  they  got  up  to  Colorado  College, 
they  went  to  Shove  (?)  Chapel  to  hear  a 
series  of  speakers.  It  was  scheduled  to  be  an 
all-night  speak-in  against  the  War. 

Our  office  had  at  least  a  half  a  dozen 
agents  covering  the  Moratorium.  They  had 
four  or  five  agents  Inside  the  chapel  while 
people  were  speaking  and  they  had  a  radio 
car  outside  the  chapel.  The  agents  would  go 
in  and  take  notes  on  who  was  speaking,  what 
they  said,  If  any  military  personnel  took  part 
and  they  wanted  to  know  everybody  who  took 
part.  They  wanted  them  all  identified.  In- 
cluding the  clergymen  and  the  people  from 
the  civilian  community.  And  then  they 
would  come  out  to  the  radio  car,  or  one  of 
them  would  come  out  and  feed  this  Infor- 
mation out  to  Port  Carson  by  radio.  I  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  radio  recording  the 
information  as  It  came  In.  I  would  write 
down  who  spoke  and  a  synopsis  of  what  he 
said. 

Man.  There  Is  a  general  feeling,  though, 
a  very  definite  feeling,  especially  among 
those  who  are  most  active  In  the  Peace 
Movement,  that  they  are  being  constantly 
watched,  that  their  phones  are  being  bugged, 
that  their  actions  are  being  taken  down  and 
written  up  In  dossiers  out  at  the  Fort  and 
other  places. 

Man.  I  believe  there  Is  some  danger  If 
civilian  official,  citizens  and  also  officials, 
lean  upon  the  Army,  look  to  the  Army  with- 
out first  assuming  responsibility  themselves. 
The  Army  reluctantly  undertook  this  task 
and  ever  since  that  time — that  is  since  '69. 
certainly,  there  has  been  a  very  very  sharp 
reduction  in  the  Army's  collection  of  infor- 
mation  for  civil   disturbance. 

Annottncer.  However,  the  Army  still  main- 
tains files  on  civilians  at  this  ordinary-ap- 
pearing office  building  In  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. The  microfilm  files  of  the  Army's 
counter-intelligence  analysis  division  con- 
tain both  foreign  and  domestic  reports.  The 
microfilm  flies  are  top  secret. 

In  addition  to  the  microfilm,  raw  Informa- 
tion on  civil  dissenters  Is  stored  at  Fort  Hola- 
blrd,  Maryland.  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina,  a  conservative  Democrat,  has  been 
highly  critical  of  the  military  for  keeping 
files  on  civilians.  Senator  Irvln's  subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  rights  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  probably  late  In  January. 
The  Ervln  subcommittee  wUl  be  told  of  the 
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top  secret  role  of  Army  Intelligence  at  the 
1968  Presidential  nominating  conventions. 
That  case  study  is  next. 

By  mid-summer  of  1968,  military  Intelli- 
gence was  deeply  concerned  with  America's 
most  fundamental  political  process,  the 
Presidential  nominating  conventions.  The 
Republicans  met  that  year  here  In  Miami 
Beach,  Florida.  It  was  the  first  week  of 
August. 

Annottncer.  The  military  intelligence  con- 
tingent had  Its  own  command  post  inside 
the  Convention  Hall.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  111th  Military  Intelligence  group  had 
come  here  from  his  headquarters  In  Atlanta. 
The  Army  agents  wore  plainclothes  and  had 
credentials  for  access  to  the  Convention  floor. 
And  they  had  a  specific  Job  to  do. 

Here  is  Seymour  Gell>er,  who  was  Security 
Coordinator  at  that  time  for  the  Miami 
Beach  Police  Department. 

Seymour  Gelber.  Early  In  this  Convention, 
it  was  determined  that  protest  was  going  to 
be  acceptable.  Army  Intelligence  basically 
contributed  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
obtained  through  the  years  of  their  Inves- 
tigations concerning  people  who  might  be 
causing    trouble    In    situations.    .    .    . 

Army  Intelligence  and  Navy  Intelligence 
resulted  in  taking  still  shots  and  then  going 
downstairs  and  having  another  team  examin- 
ing each  one  of  these  still  shots  to  determine 
any  suspicious  individuals  whom  they  could 
recognize  were  present. 

The  Army  Intelligence  as  well  as  Navy  In- 
telligence had  rather  complete  files  on  people 
who  might  be  trouble-prone  and  they  also 
had  contact  with  Washington  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  could  get 
immediate  information  on  any  of  these  in- 
dividuals,   should    that    be    necessary. 

Richard  M.  Nixon.  Tonight  I  again  proudly 
accept  that  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Gelber.  It  seemed  to  me  that  everyone  had 
some  form  of  a  walkie-talkie.  The  Army  had 
a  rather  sophisticated  one  which  were  con- 
cealed on  Individuals  and  they  were  able  to 
maintain  communications  with  agents  who 
were  serving  among  groups  In  effect  in  that 
their  identity  wasn't  revealed.  Again,  the 
Army,  even  within  our  group,  doesn't  and 
didn't  make  available  all  the  details  of  the 
sophisticated  devices  they  had,  but  there 
were  many  and  they  were  all  put  to  use.  In 
addition  to  that,  housing  was  at  a  premium 
during  the  Convention  and  they  wanted  to 
have  all  federal  forces  located  at  one  site 
and  so  they  merely  moved  the  ships  here 
and  housed — there  were  probably  as  many  as 
a  thousand  federal  forces  here — and  Just 
housed  them  there,  kept  them  quarantined 
on  board.  I  understand  morale  wasn't  too 
good,  that  they  couldn't  get  around  to  see 
Miami  Beach  too  well,  but  I  think  It  helped 
in  being  organized  for  this  short  period. 

Announcer.  The  United  States  Secret 
Service  was  in  charge  of  security  for  In- 
dividual Presidential  candidates  at  the  Re- 
publican Convention,  but  the  Job  of  secu- 
rity at  Convention  Hall  involved  many  agen- 
cies. Among  them  was  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  which  had  helicopters  circling 
overhead  in  the  event  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  hasty  and  immediate  evacuation 
of  any  one  of  the  candidates. 

OcLBER.  These  helicopters  had  special  equip- 
ment wherein  they  could  come  down  Into  a 
crowd  and  the  Individual,  one  of  the  candid- 
ates, could  be  lofted  away  Into  the  sky  to 
safety. 

I  would  say  that  half  a  dozen  people  were 
apprehended  here  who  were  suspicious  and 
some  of  them  had  charges  filed  against  them 
and  some  of  them  merely  were  removed  from 
the  premises. 

During  the  last  convention,  after  we  made 
all  our  plans,  we  ended  up  with  the  thought 
that  we  would  pray  for  rain.  I  dont  know 
that  praying  for  rain  will  satisfy  the  prob- 
lems of  the  next  convention. 


Announcer.  America's  troubled  summer  of 
1968  came  to  a  climax  In  Chicago.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  attracted  most 
of  the  forces  of  protest  about  which  the 
Army  had  been  so  diligently  collecting  in- 
formation. When  delegates  arrived  at  the 
Chicago  Stockyards  International  Amphi- 
theatre, the  Army  had  7500  combat  troops  on 
stand-by  and  military  Intelligence  agents  de- 
ployed around  the  city.  Some  of  them  with 
top  secret  electronic  devices. 

The  total  military  Involvement  in  the 
Democratic  Convention  was  complex.  Long 
before  the  Convention  opened.  Army  In- 
telligence was  advising  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  in  addition  to  making  its  own  plans. 
Those  plans  Included  the  use  of  the  ultra- 
secret  Army  Security  Agency. 

Man.  About  a  month  before  the  Chicago 
Convention,  I  handled  the  visuals  on  a  brief- 
ing which  was  more  or  less  laying  out  the 
plans  for  what  the  agency  was  going  to  do 
in  support  of  the  total  Army  effort  In  Chi- 
cago. 

Man.  We  used  equipment  which  were 
either  hand-held  equipment  or  equipment  In 
Jeeps  or  equipment  in  vans  which  were 
camouflaged  to  suit  the  area,  say  television 
repair,  something  that's  not  specific,  but 
something  to  that  effect.  But  inside  a  van, 
something  like  a  Ford  Econollner  or  a  Volks- 
wagen van,  you'd  find  a  lot  of  equipment,  a 
large  set  that  would  be,  say,  two  people  in 
the  back  and  one  man  driving  and  a  radio 
direction  finder  in  some  of  them  which 
would  be  able  to  track  where  this  individual 
pickup  was  coming  from  so  that  you  could 
get  closer  to  it  and  perhaps  get  a  better  re- 
cording to  It. 

Man.  Prior  to  the  convention,  I  extensively 
briefed  Brigader  General  Dunn  of  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard  on  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  might  demonstrate  there.  And  he 
wanted  a  great  deal  of  Intelligence  support 
for  his  efforts.  We  also  received  right  after 
the  convention  a  great  amount  of  videotape 
film  taken  by  Intelligence  personnel  of  the 
actual  disruption  that  occurred  in  the  area 
in  Chicago.  An  officer  In  Army  Intelligence 
was  sent  there  to  represent  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  on  Intelligence  and  actually 
wound  up  Inside  the  Convention  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention. 

AUn.  In  the  case  of  the  briefing  after  the 
Chicago  incidents,  there  was  a  great  empha- 
sis put  upon  a  telephone  conversation  which 
had  been  monitored.  How  It  was  monitored 
I'm  not  going  to  say,  but  with  monitors  from 
McCarthy  headquarters,  from  the  Hilton 
Hotel.  Two,  as  they  always  put  in  briefings, 
a  known  left-wing  organization  which  was 
offering  medical  help  for  people  who  had 
been  Injured  in  the  rioting.  They  used  this 
as  an  example  of  the  quality  of  the  overall 
effort  they  had  in  Chicago. 

Man.  I  don't  recall  there  being  a  specific 
file  on  Eugene  McCarthy,  but,  of  course,  the 
activities  which  McCarthy  was  Involved  In 
dealing  with  the  New  Left  and  having  the 
support  of  the  New  Left  were  monitored 
closely. 

Announcer.  It  should  be  noted  that  Ron 
Webber,  the  young  man  who  told  about  the 
Army  Security  Agency,  Is  a  deserter  and  was 
Interviewed  in  Toronto.  But  his  veracity  has 
been  checked  with  a  former  associate  who 
recieved  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

The  inauguration  of  Richard  Nixon  took 
place  against  a  backdrop  of  potential  dis- 
order. The  same  forces  of  protest  Involved  at 
Chicago  were  planning  a  counter-inaugural 
demonstration.  President  Johnson  had 
ordered  unprecedented  security,  but  the  in- 
coming Justice  Department  was  demanding 
an  open  show  of  force  by  Army  troops.  How- 
ever, Army  Intelligence  already  had  been  as- 
signed to  infiltrate  the  protestors. 

David  Johnson,  who  is  now  a  university 
student  on  the  West  Coast,  was  an  under- 
cover military  intelligence  agent  posing  as  a 


student  in  Washington.  He  was  given  Army 
money  to  spend  and  told  he  could  supply 
protestors  with  liquor  or  marijuana  if  needed 
to  keep  his  cover. 

David  Johnson.  We  were  told  even  If  we 
needed  marijuana  that  we  could  have  it,  but 
not  to  get  caught  with  it. 

Interviewer.  Were  you  ever  given  mari- 
juana. 

Johnson.  No  I  was  never  given  marijuana 
by  the  Army. 

Interviewer.  Do  you  know  of  any  agent 
who  was  given  marijuana  by  the  Army  to  use 
in  this  kind  of  work? 

Johnson.  Not  while  I  was  there.  No.  They 
told  us  if  we  really  needed  It.  if  It  was  offered 
to  us  by  the  students,  to  take  it  and  use  It 
if  we  wanted  to  and  that  they  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Metropolitan  Police  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  clear  us  of  any  charges 
that  might  come  up  if  we  were  caught  with 
possession  of  this  drug  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  We  were  given  funds  by  the  Army  to 
meet  any  and  all  expenses  on  our  part  as  far 
as  taking  these  people  out  to  a  bar  for  a 
drink,  a  tavern  for  a  beer.  It  was  considered 
preferable  by  the  Army  to  have  social  con- 
tact. They  thought  we'd  learn  more  that 
way.  We  went  to  several  taverns  with  these 
people.  As  often  as  possible,  the  Army  itself, 
if  we  went  to  these  parties,  they'd  purchase 
the  liquor  that  we  drank  at  a  party  and  gave 
It  to  us  before  we  attended  the  party  be- 
cause they  could  buy  it  cheaper  on  the  post. 

Interviewer.  Do  you  remember  any  names 
from  the  116th  files? 

Johnson.  Well,  we  were  given  card  files 
from  the  116th  files  of  people  like  David 
DelUnger  and  Rennle  Davis.  Susan  Wllkerson 
and  told  to  memorize  the  pictures  that  were 
on  these  files  so  that  we  would  recognize 
them  at  the  time.  Of  course  Rennie  was 
more  easily  recognizable  than  DelUnger.  They 
were  easy  to  spot  and  we  simply  reported 
back  by  pay  phone  from  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  where  and  what  they  were  doing. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  place,  what  they 
were  doing  there  and  what  they  said  to  other 
members  of  the  Student  Mobilization,  at- 
tempted to  find  out  what  their  plans  were 
for  the  counter-inauguration  and  attempted 
to  infiltrate  the  Student  Mobilization  group 
which  was  running  the  counter-inaugura- 
tion. 

Interviewer.  How  did  you  do  that? 

Johnson.  We  Just  walked  into  their  office 
and  said,  "I'm  Dave  Johnson  and  I'd  like  to 
help  you  out."  They  said,  "Sit  down.  We've 
got  plenty  of  Jobs  for  you."  And  we  sat  down 
and  listened  to  what  was  going  on,  helped 
print  leaflets,  ran  various  errands  which  they 
asked  us  to  run  because  we  did  have  cars 
and  knew  the  area. 

One  evening  I  myself  went  out  with  a  fe- 
male member  of  the  Student  Mobilization  to 
Georgetown  University  In  Washington,  D.C, 
passed  out  leaflets  and  at^tempted  to  get  the 
students  in  Georgetown  to  attend  a  film  of 
the  Chicago  riots  during  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention. 

Interviewer.  What  did  you  do,  then  on 
Inauguration  Day  Itself? 

Johnson.  Inauguration  Day  I  decided  that 
my  assignment  was  over  and  I  stayed  home. 

NrxoN.  And  will  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity ..  . 

JtTDGE.  Preserve,  protect  and  defend  .  .  . 

NrxoN.  Preserve,  protect  and  defend  .  .  . 

Judge.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Nixon.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

JtroGE.  So  help  you  God. 

NtxoN.  So  help  me  God. 

Johnson.  The  flies  contained  the  names 
of  various  high  officials  within  the  United 
States  government. 

Interviewer.  High  officials? 

Johnson.  Senators,  Representatives,  vari- 
ous other  officials  within  the  government,  all 
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of  shorn  had  at  one  time  or  another  spoken 
oui  agalnfit  Vietnam. 

J.NNOUNCKK.  Most  Of  the  former  agents  I 
tal  Led  with  felt  that  In  1968  and  '69  military 
Intslllgence  had  become  a  national  secret 
pel  ice  Tiie  Army  now  claims  to  have  cut 
ba<  k  its  Intervention  In  clvUlan  political 
actlvitlee,  but  the  military  InteUlgence  ap- 
pai  atus  remains,  secret  agents,  some  of  the 
fll«  5,  a  communications  network  and  sophis- 
tic ited  electronic  devices. 

:  'he  iKitentlal  for  violence  seems  as  great 
toe  ay  as  It  was  In  1968.  if  not  greater.  For 
thi  ,t  reason  alone,  as  Assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tai  J  Uankln  himself  said,  the  temptation  to 
tu]  n  to  the  Army  for  an  easy  answer  will 
reiialn.  There  may  be  a  parallel  in  the 
wl(  ;ely-quoted  comment  of  an  American 
ofB:er  after  a  battle  In  South  Vietnam,  "We 
ha^'to  destroy  the  town  to  save  It." 

(^rora  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  9.  1970] 
Civilian  Control  or  the  Militaky 
(By  Prank  Getleln) 
■^e  big  news  so  far  in  December  certainly 
been    the   revelations,   on    NBC's   "First 
and      elsewhere,      that      various 
of  the  complex  military  Intelligence 
apparatus  have  been  involved  In  Investlgat- 
the  activities  of  American  citizens  not  In 
least  subject  to  legitimate  military  au- 
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'.  lubjects  of  such  military  scrutiny  have  In 
cli  ded  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  the 
.-l^ow  of  Martin  Luther  King.  In  some  cases, 
scrutiny  has  been  vaguely  related  to  the 
minion  of  the  Secret  Service  in  providing  for 
physical  security  of  the  candidates,  but 
3thers  no  such  connection  has  been  claim 
let  alone  established. 

those  latter  cases,  the  snooping  was 
dohe  for  the  sake  of  the  snooping  itself  as, 
pr  isumably.  a  matter  of  Interest  to  the  Army 
Interest — from  electronic  eavesdropping 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's  Chicago  head- 
to  allegedly  buying  marijuana  as 
cover  in  infiltrating  Washington  peace 
de  nonstrations  to  taking  the  names  of  those 
attendance  at  Mr.  King's  funeral — seems  to 
ha?e  been  concentrated  on  peace  as  a  cause. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  while  most 
this  was  going  on — although  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  is  not  still  going  on — 
was  Clark  M.  Clifford,  and  he  never  was  in- 
fo; Tned.  he  says,  of  the  activities 

rhe  most  astonishing  thing  about  these 
elations  is  the  easy  way  the  country,  the 
and  the  administration  have  taken 
ill  in  stride.  The  indefatigable  Sen.  Sam  J 
Erirln,  D-N.C,  has  announced  hearings  three 
mpnth*  from  now,  but  no  one  else  has  said 
of  anything 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird,  who 
to  be  conducting  an  Intensive  and 
Investigation,  is  busy  modulating 
through  the  usual  spectrum  of  reasons  for 
more  conventional  actions  of  his  com- 
The  President  has  said  nothing  at  all 
pe^rtly  because  he  is  slowly  but  steadily  phas 
out  occasions  for  blm  to  say  anything 
atlout  anything  except  what  he  chooses 
And  yet  an  authentic  outrage  ha.s  occurred, 
event  which  should  make  us  all  tremble. 
Army  has,  in  the  most  blatant  fashion 
reversed  Its  traditional  and  constltu- 
nal  role  of  subservience  to  the  civilian 
gdvernment  and  the  citizens.  Instead,  it  has 
uiidertaken  to  survey  the  citizens,  to  eaves- 
upon  them,  and  to  establish  records  of 
siich  citizens  as  are  in  favor  of  peace. 

In  passing,  the  logical  deduction  would 
J  pear  to  be  that  peace  as  such  Is  regarded 
inimical  to  the  Army,  despite  generations 
propaganda  about  our  "peace  forces." 
But  that's  only  In  passing.  The  substance 
that  the  Army  has  committed  an  insup- 
portable breach  of  Its  proper  relationship  to 
tie  country.  It  has  done  so.  as  far  as  can 
bi !  Judged  by  its  public  responses  so  far.  with 
n )  particular  thought  that  its  actions  of 
s\  irveiUance    and     record     constituted    any 
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dereliction  of  duty— which  they  obviously 
do — but  In  the  apparent  belief  that  such 
activities  were  a  normal  part  of  the  Army's 
mission.  This  means  that.  In  the  Army's 
view,  peace  not  only  Is  a  menace  to  the 
Army — lower  appropriations,  less  frequent 
promotions,  fewer  house  and  yard  men  for 
general  officers — but  also  is  a  menace  to 
the  country. 

The  quality  of  that  judgment  Is  less  at 
issue  than  the  mere  fact  of  the  Army's  mak- 
ing it.  This  is  Insubordination  of  the  worst 
kind,  the  decision  of  the  servant  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  master.  In  well-run  households 
in  the  old  days  of  proper  servant-master  re- 
lationships, this  sort  of  conduct  was  grounds 
for  instant  dismissal.  Indeed,  anything  else 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

Somebody  somewhere  in  the  Pentagon 
ought  to  be  getting  fired  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  highest-ranking  officer  demonstrably 
connected  with  the  gumshoe  operations  by 
the  Army  against  American  citizens. 

ClifTords  ignorance  of  what  his  sub- 
ordinates were  up  to  in  spying  on  his  po- 
tential superiors  Is  not  surprising.  The  ma- 
chine is  now  so  elaborate  that  it  works  by 
itself.  This  Is  why  Secretary  Laird  keeps 
shifting  from  one  reason  to  another  for 
military  acUons.  The  real  reason  Is  simply 
that  things  can  be  done  and  therefore  they 
are  done. 

The  revelations  prove  once  again  that  the 
major  domestic  political  task  faced  by  this 
country — and  understood  by  only  a  handful 
of  men  in  public  life,  including  Sen.  Ervln 
and  Sen.  McCarthy  (now,  alas,  retiring) — Is 
to  get  the  military  back  under  and  respon- 
sive to  civilian  control. 

It  win  be  a  difficult  job,  but  it  will  only 
get  more  difficult  the  longer  it  is  delayed. 


MitrTART  Threatening  U.S.  Freedom 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  Is  a  North  Carolina 
Democrat  with  a  drawl  as  thick  as  molasses 
in  a  blizzard.  The  senator  votes  regularly 
enough  with  the  Dlxlecrats  to  stay  tolera- 
ble to  the  worst  of  his  constituents. 

Maybe  that  Is  why  people  of  Charlotte 
haven't  paid  much  attention  to  Ervln's  warn- 
ings about  police  state  Incursions  Into  the 
once  sacred   arena   of  constitutional   rights. 

Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher  is  a  New  Jersey 
Democrat.  Many  Americans  apparently  dis- 
miss him  as  a  bleeding-heart  liberal  when  he 
sounds  off  against  military  spying  on  civil- 
ians and  a  huge  military  computer  that  cata- 
logues the  patriotism  or  dangerousness  of 
those  who  oppose  the  Vietnam  war  or  some 
other    government    policies. 

Anyone  who  saw  NBC's  "First  Tuesday" 
documentation  of  Army  spying  on  civilians 
and  of  the  military's  unprecedented  Involve- 
ment in  civilian  policies,  ought  to  be  ready  to 
take  Ervln  and  Gallagher  seriously.  They 
have  been  gutsy  patriots — unsung  heroes 
manning  the  besieged  ramparts  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Because  we  have  had  effective  clvUlan 
control  of  the  military  for  two  centuries, 
most  Americans  take  It  for  granted  that 
that  l8  Inviolable.  But  now  we  know  that, 
using  the  flimsy  excuse  that  It  might  be 
called  upon  to  put  down  large-scale  civil 
disturbances,  the  military  has  burrowed  its 
way  into  areas  and  activities  where  It  has 
no    business    whatever    In   a    free   society. 

Exploiting  the  fears  and  animosities  of  a 
large  segment  of  society,  the  military  has 
built  the  trappings  and  the  foundation  for 
a  woefully  oppressive  society,  to  be  kept 
that  way  by  a  sprawling  network  of  secret 
police. 

Consider  just  8c»ne  of  the  things  that  have 
happened: 

Military  agents  with  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic gear  spied  on  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  political  conventions  with 
the  national  party  chairmen,  the  delegates, 
and  the  U.S.  attorney  general  unaware  that 
they  were  there.  Some  agents  roamed  the 
convention    floors    and    a    unit    of    the    top 


secret  Army  Security  Agency  reportedly 
eaves-dropped  on  the  headquarters  of  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy,  D.-Mlnn.,  a  critic  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Military  agents  spied  at  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  filing  the  names  of  all 
who  attended,  including  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey. 

Military  agents  Infiltrated  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  In  Washington  and  regularly 
infiltrate  youth  groups  or  other  dissenters. 

One  agent  testified  that  the  military  pro- 
vided cut-price  whisky,  promised  marijuana 
If  needed,  got  assurances  that  agents  would 
not  be  prosecuted  if  caught  with  marijuana— 
all  to  make  it  easy  for  the  agents  to  infil- 
trate protest  groups. 

At  Ft.  Holablrd,  the  Army  was  keeping  a 
computerized  master  file  of  dissenters,  pro- 
testers, and  others  suspected  of  being  less 
than  100-percent  loyal  to  what  the  military 
agents  or  some  other  police  group  regards 
as  "the  American  way  of  life." 

Ervln  and  Gallagher  have  tried  to  ride 
herd  on  the  military,  demanding  that  (1)  it 
tell  the  truth  about  what  It  Is  doing  in  the 
fields  of  domestic  civilian  intelligence,  and 
(2)  It  get  Its  nose  out  of  civilian  politics 
and  other  civilian  areas  where  It  traditionally 
has  been  forbidden.  BUv  the  military's  re- 
sponse has  been  slow  and  evasive. 

When  the  commanding  general  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.C.,  violated  a  clear  Army  guideline 
and  forbade  distribution  of  Congressional 
Record  excerpts  by  Sens.  McCarthy,  George 
McGovern,  D.-SX)..  and  Vance  Hartke,  D- 
Ind.,  Ervln  demanded  an  investigation. 
Seven  months  later  (a  year  after  the  distri- 
bution was  denied) ,  Army  general  counsel 
Robert  E.  Jordan  III  wrote  that  the  com- 
manding general's  action  "was  improper." 

On  another  occasion  Ervln  asked  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  Resor  for  a  full  report  "be- 
cause I  thought  the  Army  has  no  business 
meddling  In  civilian  politics,  or  conducting 
surveillance  of  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens, or  maintaining  data  banks  on  civilians 
who  had  no  business  with  the  Department 
of  Defense." 

Ervln  reports  that  "In  March.  1970.  I  was 
Informed  that  the  Army  had  unplugged  one 
of  its  computerized  data  banks  on  civilians 
(at  Ft:  Holablrd)  and  that  It  would  discon- 
tinue a  blacklist  of  dissenters  that  it  has 
distributed  widely.  However,  many  more 
questions  which  I  and  other  members  of 
Congress  had  asked  the  secretary  of  the 
Army  remained  unanswered." 

On  June  9,  1970.  Ervln  got  a  letter  from 
Col.  Robert  E.  Lynch,  the  Army's  acting  ad- 
jutant general,  indicating  what  Ervin  read 
as  a  disengagement  from  "what  has  appeared 
at  times  to  be  warfare  on  American  citizens." 
But  Ervln  remained  disturbed  by  the  let- 
ter because  "In  some  cases,  the  last  half  of 
his  sentences  seems  to  cancel  out  the  first 
half  of  his  sentences." 

Ervln's  Senate  subcommittee  on  constitu- 
tional rights  will  hold  hearings  on  the  whole 
ugly,  frightening  mess  next  month.  The  pub- 
lic ought  not  to  stop  screaming  until  Ervln 
calls  in  Resor.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird,  the  attorney  general,  the  head  of  the 
Secret  Service,  and  anyone  else  necessary  and 
digs  out  the  whole  truth. 

Only  then  will  we  be  reasonably  sure 
again  that  this  country  is  not  on  the  road  to 
becoming  J>n  oppressive  dictatorship,  mili- 
tary or  otherwise. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  10,  1970] 
How  THE  Akmy  Keeps  Tab  on  the  Citizenry 
When  Thomas  Jefferson  remarked  that 
"eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 
he  had  in  mind  a  vigilance  by  free  men 
against  the  encroachments  of  governmental 
authority.  But  the  United  States  Army  of 
late  has  got  the  admonition  turned  round. 
It  has  taken  it  upon  Itself  to  maintain  a 
vigilant  surveillance  of  citizen  activities  it 
deems   dangerous,   thus   employing   its  su- 
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thorlty — whether  It  understands  what  it  Is 
doing  or  not — to  limit  liberty  by  making 
unorthodox  associations  and  dissenting  opin- 
ions seem  costly  and  unsafe.  The  Army  is 
exercising,  in  short,  what  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
has  called  a  "deterrent  power  over  the  In- 
dividual rights  of  American  citizens." 

In  a  signal  service  to  the  public.  Sander 
Vanocur  devoted  his  First  Tuesday  program 
on  the  NBC  network  a  week  ago  to  an  exam- 
ination, as  he  put  It.  of  "the  use  of  United 
States  Army  Intelligence  Agents  to  spy  on 
American  citizens."  He  presented  before  his 
cameras  an  astounding  parade  of  real  and 
indubitably  alive  former  military  Intelligence 
agents  who  recounted  activities  which  can 
only  be  described  as  chilling.  One  former 
agent  told  of  masquerading  as  a  newspaper 
reporter  to  glean  information  about  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference; 
another  told  of  infiltrating  antiwar  groups 
and  student  movement  groups  in  the  Wash- 
ington area;  still  another  told  of  surveillance 
at  the  graveslte  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  "to 
listen  in  on  the  crowd  of  mourners  to  see  If 
there  were  possibly  any  racial  overtones 
that  might  develop  Into  a  riot  or  a  demon- 
stration." 

Reports  of  these  undercover  operatives 
were  stored  and  computerized  by  the  Army 
in  a  vast  "intelligence"  operation  designed, 
apparently,  to  make  known  to  military  au- 
thorities the  identity  of  persons  who  might 
be  "agitators"  or  "subversives"  or  "milltante" 
so  that.  In  an  emergency,  they  could  b« 
rounded  up  and  kept  from  making  "trouble." 
Even  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
nominating  conventions  of  1968  were  sed- 
ulously monitored  by  the  Army,  according 
to  Mr.  Vanocur.  And  constant  surveillance 
was  maintained  over  such  events  as  the 
Poor  People's  march  on  Washington  and  the 
Moratorium  demonstration  here  a  year  ago. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  military  in- 
telligence, or  even  about  the  fact  that  it  is 
carried  on  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Mr. 
Vanocur's  service  lies  In  his  dramatic  remind- 
er to  the  American  people  of  the  domestic 
peril  it  presents  to  them.  In  the  Washington 
Monthly  for  January,  1970.  Christopher  H. 
Pyle.  a  former  captain  In  Army  Intelligence, 
told  in  detail  of  the  military  surveillance 
that  is  mounted  within  our  borders,  assert- 
ing that  "nearly  1,000  plainsclothes  Inves- 
tigators, working  out  of  some  300  offices 
from  coast  to  coast,  keep  track  of  political 
protests  of  all  kinds — from  Klan  rallies  In 
North  Carolina  to  antiwar  speeches  at  Har- 
vard." Senator  Ervin  has  thundered  about 
the  activity  in  the  Senate  and  has  de- 
manded explanations  of  it  from  Army  au- 
thorities. But  one  Is  left  with  a  feeling,  as 
happens  so  oft«n  In  these  situations,  that 
the  Army  has  redoubled  Its  efforts  as  it  has 
diminished  its  candor. 

Senator  Ervln's  subcommittee  on  con- 
stitutional rights  will  probably  hold  hear- 
ings on  military  snooping  some  time  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  it  Is  high  time. 
For  this  business  of  vigilance  and  liberty 
cuts  two  ways,  and  it  is  only  by  forewarning 
that  a  free  citizenry  Is  forearmed  in  defense 
of  its  essential  liberties. 


UNIVERSAL  CHILD  CARE  AND 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, I  held  a  news  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  r.i5'  intention  to 
introduce  at  the  opening  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  provide  for  universal  child 
care  and  development.  I  am  most  con- 
cerned that  our  Nation  begin  to  make  a 
definite  commitment  to  serving  the  many 
needs  of  the  children  of  our  country,  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  that  will  con- 
vene in  Washington  this  weekend  will 
produce  very  definite  and  far-reaching 


results.  While  I  do  not  intend  to  intro- 
duce my  bill  during  this  session  In  Con- 
gress. I  felt  it  necessary,  given  the  need 
for  enlightened  suggestions,  to  offer  my 
proposal  for  consideration  by  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  White  House  Conference. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  news 
conference  remarks  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BiRCH  BaYH  ON  CHILD 

Care  Bill,  at  Press  Conference  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1970 

The  French  WTlter  Victor  Hugo  once  said, 
"Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come." 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  saw  many  ideas 
whose  time  had  come. 

We  recognized  the  need  for  medical  care 
for  older  Americans. 

We  recognized  the  need  to  break  down  bar- 
riers that  prevented  some  of  our  citizens 
from  enjoying  the  full  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  majority. 

We  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  a  direct  responsibility  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren. 

All  Ideas  whose  time  had  come;  all  Ideas 
with  sufficient  force  to  bring  men  together, 
across  party  lines. 

Now  there  is  another  Idea  whose  time  has 
come:  provision  of  universal  chUd  care,  util- 
izing voluntary  and  community  organiza- 
tions and  other  means,  for  all  mothers  who 
feel  their  children  would  benefit  from  this 
service. 

Actually.  It  is  strange  that  this  idea  has 
been  so  long  in  coming.  We,  who  consider 
ourselves  leaders  of  the  free  world,  have 
long  been  surpassed  In  this  su^a  by  national 
child  care  programs  in  such  nations  as  Swe- 
den, Israel,  and  even  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  we  have  ourselves  had  long 
ago.  though  jMTtial,  experience  with  the  con- 
tribution that  child  care  can  make  to  both 
children   and  families. 

The  roots  of  child  care  in  the  United  States 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  1863  when  Phila- 
delphia mothers  engaged  in  making  uniforms 
and  bandages  for  the  Union  Army  were  as- 
sisted by  a  child  care  center.  During  the 
Great  Depression  poor  families  and  unem- 
ployed teachers  and  nurses  were  assisted  by 
WPA  child  care  centers.  Once  again,  during 
World  War  n,  the  need  for  such  child  care 
centers  was  obvious,  and  many  thousands  of 
mothers  and  children  benefited  from  pro- 
grams established  In  centers  throughout  the 
nation. 

At  least  we  are  beginning  to  imderstand 
that  child  care  centers  are  too  significant  to 
become  the  creature  of  emergencies.  They 
should  have  a  permanent  place  In  the  struc- 
ture of  American  social  services,  because  they 
ftilfill  a  permanent  need. 

Those  needs  are  both  obvious  and  increas- 
ingly urgent.  They  are  needs  that  are  not 
centered  In  any  one  area  of  the  country  or 
in  any  economic  group. 

For  example : 

There  are  14  million  children  In  this  na- 
tion who  have  working  mothers  (8  out  of 
10  of  these  children  are  cared  for  through 
make-shift  arrangements) ; 

There  are  2,790,000  mothers  who  work  be- 
cause they  are  the  sole  support  of  their 
families; 

Of  those  mothers  who  work,  nine  out  of 
ten  do  so  to  satisfy  an  otherwise  unmet  eco- 
nomic need:  basic  support;  medical  bills; 
to  provide  for  the  future  education  of  the 
children,  etc.; 


The  need  reflected  by  these  figures  is  nei- 
ther temporary  nor  declining.  Indeed,  as  we 
become  a  more  urbanized  nation  the  extend- 
ed family — with  a  grand  mother  or  elderly 
aunt  or  unmarried  sister  available  to  take 
care  of  the  children — has  gradually  disap- 
peared. Thus  .  .  .  while  the  proportion  of 
working  mothers  with  preschool  children 
was  10%  in  the  1940's  and  40%  In  the  I960's, 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  percentage  will  in- 
crease to  between  60  and  70%  In  the  de- 
cade of  the  1970'8;  and  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Women's  Bureau  figures  reflect  a  sim- 
ilar trend,  by  showing  that  the  3.7  mllUon 
working  mothers  with  under-5  children  wlU 
Increase  to  5.3  million  by  1980. 

The  figures  also  clearly  show  that  pro- 
vision of  such  care  would  make  a  measure- 
able  and  positive  economic  Impact  on  both 
national  productivity  and  on  the  status  of 
the  individuals  involved,  particularly  since 
one-third  of  all  poor  families  In  the  U.S. 
are  headed  by  women.  However,  the  need  for 
child  care  Is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
lowest  Income  group  since,  for  example,  57% 
of  all  working  mothers  are  from  families 
that  have  Incomes  of  $6,000  or  more  annu- 
ally, and  48'7f^  from  families  with  incomee 
from  •6.000  to  $10,000  annually.  Further,  it 
It  estimated,  based  on  1967  population  fig- 
ures that  10.6  million  mothers  at  oil  eco- 
nomic levels  would  like  to  work,  Including 
one-third  of  the  mothers  now  on  welfare 
rolls.  The  majority  of  these  who  would  like 
to  work,  however,  are  modest-  to  middle- 
income  mothers  who  And  it  increasingly  nec- 
eAsary  to  supplement  their  husbands  wages 
to  make  ends  meet.  Their  earnings  often 
mean  the  difference  in  providing  full  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  their  children. 

Though  this  program  would  fill  a  signifi- 
cant and  growing  need  among  mothers  who 
work  or  would  like  to  work,  the  major  point 
is  that  It  would  have  a  highly  beneficial 
effect  on  the  children  of  such  mothers.  Re- 
search on  early  child  development,  etc.  Is 
providing  convincing  evidence  of  the  Im- 
portance to  intellectual  and  character  de- 
velopment of  the  early  years.  We  owe  It  to 
the  millions  of  mothers  who  must  work,  we 
owe  it  to  the  children,  to  provide  some  na- 
tionwide, effective,  professional  network  of 
child  care  centers. 

The  Bill  I  am  proposing  today — the  Uni- 
versal Child  Care  and  Development  Act  of 
1971 — wUl  take  a  major  and  much  needed 
step  toward  providing  this  network. 

Brlefiy.  the  bill  establishes  a  new  network 
of  public  institutions  (called  the  Child  Serv- 
ice  Districts)  for  the  provision  of  the  va- 
riety of  services  necessary  for  adequate  child 
care  and  development.  Included  among  these 
services  eligible  lor  funding  are;  Infant  care; 
comprehensive  pre-school  programs;  general 
child  care  services  during  evening  and  night 
time  hours:  day  care  programs  before  and 
after  school;  emergency  care;  day  care  and 
night  care  programs  to  aid  working  parents; 
and  combinations  of  such  programs.  Health, 
nutrltionaJ.  and  social  services  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  programs  funded.  Plan- 
ning, research,  and  construction  funds  are 
also  provided  for. 

Each  Child  Service  District  will  consist 
of  a  limited  geographic  area  small  enough  to 
reflect  the  specific  needs  of  pturents  and 
children  residing  in  the  District.  Direct  com- 
munity participation  is  ass\ired  through  the 
election  of  boards  of  directors  compwsed  of 
parents  of  the  children  to  be  served.  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  plans  for  the  District  boun- 
daries. 

The  bill  provides  for  Child  Service  Advi- 
sory Councils  to  be  established  in  each  Dis- 
trict to  assure  the  participation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  public  and  private  agencies 
with  established  Interest  and  expertise  In 
child  care  and  development  services. 

My  bin  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  3 
billion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1073.  4  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30.  1973:  and  6  billion  for  the  fiscal 
v(  ar  ending  June  30,  1974.  This  level  of 
h  ndlng  haa  been  recommended  by  every 
n-ajor  organization  concerned  with  provld- 
ir  g  universal  care  for  American  children. 

Loans  In  the  amount  of  600  million  dollars 
ai  e  authorized  through  fiscal  1974  for  con- 
st ruction  or  remodeling  of  appropriate  facll- 
It  es— 300  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
ei  idlng  June  30.  1972;  200  million  dollars  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  100 
n-  llllon  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J  me  30.  1974.  Loans  and  grants  would  be 
applied  for  and  rewarded  to  the  Individual 
Cilld  Care  Servlc*  Districts  through  the  Of- 
fi  :e  of  Child  Development  of  the  Depart- 
n  ent  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

During  this  Eind  previous  sessions  of  Con- 
g  ess  we  have  witnessed  with  approval  the 
ii  troductlon  of  many  bills  aimed  at  re- 
B|  onding  to  this  natural  and  proper  desire 
f(  r  all  Americans,  whether  poor,  near-poor, 
o  non-poor,  to  have  their  children  receive 
tlie  benefits  of  early  childhood  programs. 
S>me  of  these  proposals  have  a  single  pur- 
p  >se.  reflecting  the  Member's  concern  with  a 
p  irtlcularly  urgent  problem  that  needs  solv- 
II  g.  Our  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide 
n  ore  comprehensive  services,  and  alms  at  a 
n  form  of  all  programs  now  serving  young 
c  illdren. 

Our  concern  today  In  Introducing  this  bill 
1;  not  only  to  draw  together  the  best  features 
f:  om  all  of  these  proposals,  but  to  take  an 
a  Idltlonal  significant  step.  Not  only  Is  there 
a  need  for  adequate  nutritional  services,  for 
ft  lequate  health  services,  for  educational  and 
s-  (clal  services  needed  by  the  child  and  his 
fi  ;mlly.  but  also  we  believe  It  Important  that 
t  lese  programs  must  Involve  the  parents  not 

0  ily  m  the  final  stages,  but  In  the  earliest, 
p  annlng  phases. 

We  are  aware,  also,  of  the  wasteful  and  un- 
n  scessary  duplication  which  has  resulted 
f  om  the  fragmentation  of  these  programs 
a  nong  the  various  Federal  agencies.  For 
t  lat  reason.  It  Is  our  hope  that  comprehen- 
s  ve  programs  can  be  designed  and  admln- 
li  tered  through  this  bill,  and  that  one  Ped- 
e  -al  agency  can  have  the  main  responsibility 
f  )r  seeing  that  the  programs  work. 

In  this  bill.  also,  we  have  taken  that  final 
3  ;ep  which  we  believe  Is  necessary  In  fairness 
t )  all  the  American  people.  We  are  recom- 
r  lending  that  all  children,  regardless  of  In- 
c  3me  or  status,  receive  those  services  In  such 
degree  and  at  such  locations  and  during 
s  .ich  hours  as  they  require.  Recognizing  the 
r  eed  for  parents  to  work  and  to  study,  but 
t  ellevlng  that  the  children  of  parents  who 
r  eed  not  be  absent  from  the  home  also  re- 
c  ulre  these  programs,  we  are  recommending 
t  lat  child  care  services  be  recognized  and 
r  rovlded  as  a  matter  of  right  to  every  child 
i  1  America,  no  matter  what  the  Income  of 

1  is  family. 

Certainly  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  as 
veil  as  their  own.  that  our  children  grow 
1  ito  whole,  humane  citizens  who  can  func- 
t  Ion  In  a  democracy.  And  in  fulfilling  the 
I  eeds  of  these  children,  we  simultaneously 
s;rve   them,  their  parents  and  our  society. 

In  this  bill,  we  stress  the  developmental 
I  ature  of  these  programs  because  we  believe 
I  tiat  the  years  of  experience  and  the  results 
c  f  studies  made  of  Head  Start  programs  dem- 
c  nstrates  that  early  Involvement,  properly 
{ lanned.  can  best  benefit  all  children,  not 
J  list  the  few  children  of  the  poor  and  near- 
I  oor  now  served.  For  this  reason,  a  variety  of 
!  rograms  must  be  provided.  Each  must  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child  as  an  Individual,  and 
t  he  individual  development  of  that  child 
I  -lust  be  paramount. 

One  of  the  greatest  Incentives  to  positive 
:  ctlon  in  the  Bill  is  the  benefits  our  society 
i  nd  economy  will  realize  by  allowing  parents 
t  o  take  training  and  employment,  safe  in  the 
leallzatlon  that  their  children  are  enrolled 
jti  quality  child  care  programs.  Through 
(his  program,  then,  the  professionals  and 
]  lara-professioaals  needed  by  the  millions  In 


our  social  services  and  our  Industries  can 
re-enter  the  labor  market.  Hence,  not  only 
will  the  welfare  recipients  benefit  through 
finding  an  alternative  to  the  degrading  status 
of  welfare  but  our  economy  will  benefit  from 
an  Influx  of  middle-  and  upper-Income  work- 
ers Into  the  marketplace.  In  addition,  this 
bill  provides  for  situations  such  as  visita- 
tion to  those  homes  where  a  child  may  be 
too  HI  to  attend  his  or  her  child  care  facility. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  defines 
young  children  broadly  with  services  to  be 
provided  for  children  from  birth  through  age 
14.  The  legislation  Is  designed  to  serve  this 
age  group  because.  In  the  course  of  each 
child's  development,  he  requires  programs 
at  every  stage.  Past  programs  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  need  for  services  for  Infants 
and  have  failed  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  offer  programs  that  will  not  produce  more 
human  tragedy  In  the  form  of  psycho- 
logically-crippled children.  In  this  bill,  ade- 
quate personnel  will  be  provided  to  avoid 
Institutionalized  crippling. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  will  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  school-age  children  for 
before-and-after  school  programs  and  for 
summer  programs.  Not  only  those  children 
that  require  remedial  programs  will  be  en- 
rolled; all  children  will  be  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment. Attention  under  the  terms  of  the  Bill 
will  also  be  accorded  to  the  urban,  suburban 
and  rural  children  who  are  too  often  left  to 
their  own  devices,  and  who  form  the  seed- 
bed from  which  springs  our  growing  num- 
bers of  Juvenile  delinquents  and  drug  users. 

Another  area  which  this  bill  emphasizes 
is  the  practical  need  of  parents  who  must 
take  training  or  Jobs,  or  who  are  111,  but 
have  no  place  for  their  children.  Too  often, 
the  working  parent  must  work  at  night; 
classes  in  the  evening  are  also  common.  "This 
bill  would  provide  night-time  programs  for 
the  children  of  these  parents. 

We  have  still  another  interest  In  offering 
this  bill,  and  that  is  a  desire  to  restructure 
child  assistance  on  a  more  rational  basis. 
Now,  It  Is  common  for  several  public  agencies 
to  have  partial  responsibility  for  children. 
No  local,  community-based  agency  has  full 
responsibility.  We  wish  to  change  this  pic- 
ture, so  that  agencies  that  see  chlldcare  as  a 
secondary  purpose  will  still  be  Involved,  but 
the  children  they  are  serving  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  agency  that  has  child 
welfare  as  its  primary  Job. 

There  Is  clearly  a  need  to  create  a  con- 
tinuing structure  which  will  assume  the  task 
of  providing  child  services  to  the  population 
on  a  truly  universal  basis.  This  permanent 
structure  must  be  composed  of  both  profes- 
sionals and  non-professionals  committed  to 
the  task.  In  that  way,  citizens  employed  as 
para-professionals,  can  work  together  with 
their  neighbors  who  have  been  trained  as 
teachers  and  Eire  increasingly  unable  to  find  a 
Job.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  these  lo- 
cally-controlled groups  to  design  and  deter- 
mine where  resources  can  be  focused  most 
effectively  on  the  needs  of  the  children  In- 
volved. Citizen  participation,  both  profes- 
sional and  non-professional,  will  Insure  that 
a  broad  range  of  perspective  and  training  Is 
brought  to  the  task.  It  will  also  Insure  that 
race,  economic  factors,  or  even  political  phi- 
losophy win  not  delay  services  which  are 
greatly  needed  by  every  community. 

Parental  amd  community  participation  is, 
we  have  come  to  realize,  a  requirement  for 
successful  child  development  programs, 
particularly  those  that  refiect  and  build  on 
the  culture  and  language  of  children,  fami- 
lies, and  communities  being  served.  At  every 
age,  children  require  services  of  such  range 
and  diversity  that  without  complete  paren- 
tal and  community  participation,  some  chil- 
dren will  not  get  what  they  need.  And  we 
must  recognize  that  every  child  who  falls 
costs  society  and  the  community  not  only 
In  terms  of  his  lost  potential  contributions 
but  through  the  very  real  and  considerable 
costs  which  he  may  cause  to  society  as  an 
adult. 


To  guarantee  that  parental  Involvement 
through  this  Bill  will  not  be  merely  advisory, 
administration  and  control  will  be  vested  in 
boards  of  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
being  served.  These  boards,  given  full  au- 
thority within  each  community  to  provide 
the  services  needed  by  that  community's 
children,  would  operate  within  broad  Federal 
and  State  guidelines.  Federal  standards  would 
of  course  be  required  to  ensure  that  Federal 
funds  did  not  subsidize  Inadequate  or  harm- 
ful programs.  And  State  participation  will  be 
required  to  guarantee  that  local  planning 
does  not  destroy  the  delicate  mechanisms  for 
Federal-State-Local  cooperation  built  up  over 
the  i>ast  few  years.  But,  at  the  op>eratlonal 
level,  community  control  will  be  read  In  the 
context  of  parental  control. 

There  Is  an  additional  desire  accommo- 
dated here,  the  desire  that  people  everywhere 
have  for  a  greater  voice  In  their  own  destiny 
and  In  that  of  their  children.  Perhaps,  with 
the  goal  of  making  it  possible  for  tdl  children 
to  grow  Into  healthy,  humane  citizens  we 
can  build  a  common  understanding  within 
our  neighborhoods  that  children  are  Impor- 
tant enough  to  spur  the  resolution  of  our 
disagreements.  This  process  of  resolution  In- 
volves grappling  with  the  Issues  of  commu- 
nity control  as  well  as  other  matters  of  con- 
tention that  have  made  public  education 
so  controversial  of  late,  particularly  In  oui 
large  cities.  Hopefully,  the  size  of  the  service 
area  proposed  In  this  bill  will  allow  neigh- 
bors  to  work  out  these  tensions,  and  to  build 
upon,  rather  than  magnify,  the  diversities 
which  are  unique  In  the  American  society 

In  summary,  the  act  will  neither  be  easy 
to  Implement  nor  inexpensive  to  finance.  To 
provide  what  our  children  need,  when  they 
need  It,  to  the  extent  they  need  It  will  require 
a  real,  but  I  am  convinced,  long  overdue 
and  highly  creative  commitment  to  reorder- 
ing national  priorities  In  favor  of  an  Invest- 
ment In  human  resources.  Our  children  are 
the  Nation's  tomorrow  and  deserve  the  kind 
of  opportunity  this  BlU  seeks  to  provide.  I 
believe  our  society  has  evolved  to  a  point  oJ 
humaneness  In  which  It  can  combine  Its 
economic  ability  to  provide  child-care  with 
a  willingness  to  do  so.  In  short,  this  Is  the 
Idea  whose  time  has  come  and  the  Universal 
Child  Care  and  Development  Act  of  1971  Is 
a  mechanism  to  translate  Idea  Into  Insti- 
tution. 

Section -BT- Section  Analysis  op  Universal 
Childcare  and  Development  Act  of  1971 

SEC.    2 statement    OF    FINDINGS    AND   PtlRPOSE 

States  (a)  the  findings  of  Congress  that 
(1)  The  provision  of  adequate  childcare.  in- 
cluding developmental  programs  for  infants, 
children  of  preschool  age  and  children  up 
to  14  years  of  age  In  need  of  such  care  is  of 
the  highest  national  priority; 

(2)  adequate  family  support  for  the  care, 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  devel- 
opmental potential  of  children  does  not  now 
exist; 

(3)  the  mobility  of  our  society  has  tended 
to  separate  family  units  from  traditional 
family  support  thereby  affecting  the  quality 
of  life.  Including  the  proper  care  and  nurture 
of  the  young; 

(4)  appropriate  chlldcare  services  and  re- 
sources are  not  now  available  to  provide 
needed  family  support; 

(5)  such  services  and  resources  are  neces- 
sary In  a  modern  society  to  ensure  adequate 
care  and  development  of  the  children  of  this 
Nation,  the  opportunity  for  parents  to  par- 
ticipate as  productive  members  of  society 
and  the  opportunity  for  parents  to  achieve 
their  own  potential  as  humans. 

States  (b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  order  w 
fulfill  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  contribute  to  attaining  an  op- 
timum level  of  adequate  care,  developmen- 
tal and  other  services  for  young  children,  to 
help  to  assure  the  stability  of  the  family 
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unit,  and  to  offer  an  Increased  opportunity 
for  parents  to  participate  In  society  at  the 
maximum  level  of  ability. 

SEC.     3 — PROGRAM    ATTTHORIZED 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  the  pub- 
lic agencies  created  by  the  Act. 

SEC.    4 — allotment   OF   FUNDS 

Allots  funds  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  In  each  state,  Infant  to  age  14. 

sec.    S USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Authorizes  the  use  of  grants  for  planning 
and  furnishing  chlldcare  services  including 
(a)  infant  care;  (b)  comprehensive  pre- 
school programs  Including  part  day  and 
day  care  programs;  (c)  general  childcare 
services  for  children  14  and  under  during 
evening  and  night  time  hours;  (d)  day  care 
programs  before  and  after  school  for  school 
age  children  14  and  under  in  need  of  such 
care;  (e)  emergency  care  for  young  children 
14  and  under;  (f)  day  care  and  night  care 
programs  to  aid  working  parents  and  (g) 
combinations  of  such  programs.  Health,  nu- 
tritional and  social  services  will  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  programs  funded.  Planning,  re- 
search, and  construction  funds  are  provided. 

SEC    6 — APPLICATIONS    FOR   GRANTS    AND 
CONDITIONS    FOR    APPROVAL 

Sets  conditions  for  the  application  for 
and  approval  of  funds  granted  to  the  Child 
Service  Districts  Including  criteria  for  fiscal 
accountability,  periodic  evaluation,  and  other 
requirements  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  funds.  Programs 
funded  must  be  consistent  with  criteria 
and  standards  of  quality  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

SEC    7 CHILD    SERVICE    DISTRICTS 

Authorizes  establishment  of  public  agen- 
cies named  Child  Service  Districts.  Such 
Districts  will  not  be  larger  than  the  attend- 
ance of  five  public  schools.  The  geographic 
boundaries  of  each  District  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  appropriate  local  officials  In  each 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  over 
100,000  persons.  State  officials  will  determine 
District  boundaries  In  all  other  areas  In 
given  states.  Governors  of  each  state  shall 
conduct  elections  In  each  district  to  choose 
a  Board  of  Directors  for  each  District.  Eligible 
voters  are  parents  having  one  or  more  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attained  15  years  of  age 
who  reside  with  their  children  vrtthln  the 
geographic  area  of  the  District  established 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  The  Board  of  Directors 
will  consist  of  9  to  15  members.  It  will  plan 
for,  contract  for,  and  operate  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Act.  In  all  municipalities 
having  populations  greater  than  100.000 
persons,  one  or  more  Child  Sen-ice  Advisory 
Councils  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  such  municipality.  Advisory  Coun- 
cils shall  consist  of  representatives  of  public 
and  private  agencies  with  established  Inter- 
est and  expertise  In  the  area  of  chlldcare 
and  development  services,  and  function  as  a 
consultative  body  to  the  Districts.  For  those 
areas  of  each  State  not  Included  In  munici- 
palities over  100,000  population,  a  State 
Child  Service  Advisory  Council  will  provide 
consulUtlon. 

SEC    8 LOANS    AUTHORIZED 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  any 
Child  Ser\1ce  District  for  construction  or 
remodeling  of  facilities  appropriate  for  use 
as  Child  Service  Centers  and  other  facilities 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  services  assisted 
under  the  Act.  Applicants  must  be  unable  to 
secure  a  loan  from  other  equally  favorable 
sources  and  must  assure  that  construction 
and  remodeling  will  be  both  economical  and 
consistent  with  delivery  of  quality  service. 
Loans  shall  be  repaid  within  twenty-five 
years.  A  total  of  8600  million  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  this  section;  S300  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;   $200 


million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  8100  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974. 

SEC.   » — RESEARCH.   DEMONSTRATION    AND  TRAIN- 
ING— PROJECTS   AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  for 
(1)  research  to  Improve  chlldcare  and  de- 
velopmental programs  (2)  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, and  pilot  projects  to  test  effec- 
tiveness of  research  findings;  (3)  demonstra- 
tion, evaluation,  and  dissemination  projects; 
(4)  training  programs  for  Inservlce  person- 
nel; (5)  projects  for  development  of  new 
careers,  especially  for  low  income  persons. 

SEC.    10 PAYMENTS 

Each  approved  applicant  will  receive  a 
grant  amount  equal  to  the  total  sums  to  be 
expended  under  the  terms  of  the  application 
or  such  lesser  amount  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria,  re- 
lating to  fees  charged  to  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren to  be  served.  If  any.  and  other  similar 
factors  prescribed  that  the  applicant  can 
afford. 

SEC     11 WITHHOLDING    OF    GRANTS 

Grants  may  be  withheld  after  reasonable 
notice  for  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  requirement  or  applicable  provi- 
sion set  forth  In  the  Act. 

SEC.    12 RECOVERY    OF    PAYMENTS 

Provides  that,  If  a  facility  which  was  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  federal  funds  under 
this  Act  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  public  chlld- 
care facility  within  20  years,  the  government 
can  recover  from  the  facility's  owner  the 
portion  of  Its  value  which  is  equal  to  the 
federal  share  of  the  original  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. 

SEC    13 REVIEW    AND    AUDIT 

Provides  for  access  for  audit  and  examina- 
tion of  records  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

SEC    14 LABOR    STANDARDS 

Provides  that  prevailing  wage  rates  shall 
be  paid  to  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
on  construction  projects  assisted  under  the 
Act. 

SEC.      15 employment     and     BUSINESS    OPPOR- 
TUNITIES  FOR    LOWER    INCOME    PERSONS 

Provides  opportunities  for  training,  em- 
ployment, and  business  development  for 
lower  income  persons  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  projects  authorized  by 
the  Act. 

SEC    16 ADMINISTRATION 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

SEC.      17 EVALUATION     AND    REPORTS 

Provides  for  complete  review  of  programs 
assisted  under  the  Act.  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  directly  consult  with  as  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Child  Service  District  Boards 
of  Directors  as  possible.  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  submit  annually  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

SEC.      IB REPEAL,      CONSOLIDATION,      AND 

TRANSFERS 

Consolidates  major  early  childhood,  day 
care,  chlla  service,  and  preschool  programs 
authorized  by  existing  laws  to  form  a  single 
coordinated  comprehensive  chlldcare  and 
development  program  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

SEC.    19 — DEFINITIONS 

Defines  the  term?  used  In  the  Act  to  In- 
sure accurate  interpretation  of  Its  Intent. 

SEC.     20 AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

FT  72  82  billion. 
FY  73  84  billion. 
FY  74  86  billion. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  REFUGEES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees.  I  should  like  to  share  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  the 
complete  findings  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfQce  study  of  "Continuing 
Difficulties  in  Assisting  War  Victims  in 
Vietnam."  This  GAO  report,  released  a 
few  days  ago.  is  the  second  from  a  series 
of  reports  on  war-related  civilian  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam  and  Laos  which  I  re- 
quested last  April. 

The  findings  reported  by  the  GAO  fully 
support  the  conclusions  of  a  subcommit- 
tee staff  report  issued  just  2  months  ago. 
In  fact,  the  GAO  findings  go  even  further 
in  exposing  the  warped  sense  of  reality 
and  progress  which  pervades  so  much  of 
our  coimtry's  activities  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
majority  key  to  successful  pacification 
has  been  the  humtine  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  millions  of  war  victims. 
But  what  do  we  find  after  years  of  war 
and  a  continuing  rhetoric  of  progress 
from  official  quarters? 

THE    SITUATION    CONTINUES    TO    DETERIORATE 

There  is  still  no  formal  system  of  pri- 
orities for  any  nonmilitary  U.S.  assist- 
ance— let  alone  the  important  programs 
for  rehabilitating  war  victims.  Field  re- 
porting to  Saigon  and  Washington  for 
planning  and  budgeting  purposes  is 
grossly  inaccurate  and  often  of  no  use  at 
all. 

Sloppy  management,  nonutlllzatlon 
and  diversion  of  goods,  and  illegal  dis- 
tribution continues  to  mark  the  exten- 
sive U.S.  commodity  import  program  for 
war  victims. 

In  a  highly  advertised  campaign  last 
year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
were  removed  from  relief  rolls  in  an  ap- 
parently deliberate  effort  to  create  a 
facade  of  progress  in  the  pacification 
program.  But  the  bulk  of  these  people 
remain  refugees — nearly  all  of  them  in 
need.  Thousands  of  people  forcibly  moved 
by  the  military  are  given  no  relief  at  all. 
The  sluggish  attitudes  in  Saigon  have 
caused  numerous  refugees  to  return  to 
Vietcong  controlled  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  point 
in  the  GAO  report  is  that  it  documents 
the  simple  fact  that  the  United  States 
remains  saddled  with  the  same  dilemma 
and  the  same  problems  of  involvement 
which  it  has  had  to  face  for  several 
years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  "Viet- 
namization"  only  prolongs  those  di- 
lemmas, as  it  also  prolongs  the  war  and 
the  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Surely  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  truly 
shift  our  focus  to  the  Paris  negotiations 
which  can  end  the  war,  rather  than  con- 
tinue policies  which  prolong  it  by  proxy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  GAO  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CONTINUING  Difficulties  in  Assisting  War 
Victims  in  Vietnam 

(Report  to  the  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Problems  Connected  With  Refugees  And 
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Es;apees,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate.) 

DIGEST 

Why  the  review   was  made 

;.nce  1965  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(C  AO)  has  Issued  several  reports  to  the  Sub- 
conmlttee  on  the  status  of  refugees  result- 
In  5  from  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam.  On 
A{  rll  21,  1970,  the  Subcommittee's  Chairman 
re  iuested  that  GAO  update  the  reports. 

This  report  deals  with  the  refugee  and  so- 
cii  .1  welfare  program  In  Vietnam.  Others 
wl  11  be  Issued  on  the  civilian  health  and  war- 
re  ated  casualty  program  In  Vietnam  and 
similar  programs  In  Laos.  To  meet  the  re- 
qi  ested  reporting  date,  our  observations  are 
b«  sed  on  a  less  detailed  review  than  we 
n(  rmally  would  perform. 

GAO  has  not  followed  Its  usual  practice 
of  submitting  a  draft  report  to  the  respon- 
sl'itle  agencies  for  formal  written  comment. 
H  >wever,  GAO  discussed  parts  of  this  report 
w  th  responsible  agency  offlcltds  In  Saigon 
ai  d  Washington  and  their  comments  were 
cc  nsldered. 

Civil  Operations  for  Rural  Development 
Si  ipport  officials,  who  are  under  the  Com- 
m  inder,  U.S.  Miliary  Assistance  Command, 
V  etnam.  and  who  make  up  the  responsible 
U  S.  advisory  organization  In  Saigon,  were 
es  peclally  concerned  at  what  they  considered 
a  general  omission  In  this  report  of  positive 
a(  hlevements  In  the  program  since  GAO's 
last  review.  They  further  emphasized  the  dls- 
ri  ptlve  effects  of  the  1968  Tet  offensive  which 
n*  cessltated  diversion  of  available  manpower 
ai  id  other  resources  to  large-scale  recovery 
ojeratlons. 

The  objective  of  this  review  was  to  answer 
SI  eclflc  Inquiries  from  the  Subcommittee; 
tl  erefore,  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate 
tl  e  positive  achievements.  Also,  GAO's  re- 
vlBw  basically  covered  fiscal  years  1969  and 
V.  70  and  therefore  GAO  was  unable  to  meas- 
u  e  the  disruptions  the  1968  Tet  offensive 
h  id  on  the  program. 

Findings  and  concluaicms 
Program  management 
Although  some  changes  have  taken  place 
li  the  roles  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
a:  Id  the  United  States,  overall  program  man- 
a,  ;ement  remains  In  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
einment  of  Vietnam:  advice  Is  provided  by 
A  Tierlcan  p>ersonnel. 

Priority  accorded  to  refugee  relief 
Neither  the  United  Sutes  nor  the  Gov- 
enment  of  Vietnam  has  established  prlorl- 
t:  es  for  U.S.  assistance  programs.  The  prl- 
Diary  emphasis  during  1965-69  was  on  pro- 
V  ding  emergency  relief  in  the  form  of  re- 
ft ^ttlement  allowances  and  temporary  homes 
t)  the  estimated  3.5  million  refugees  while 
t  le  needs  of  other  war  victims  such  as 
^  idows,  orphans,  and  the  handicapped  re- 
c;lved  less  attention.  Likewise,  development 
or  the  sites  In  which  refugees  and  former 
r  "fugees  are  located  has  not  received  much 
a  ttentlon. 

Refugee  reporting 
Since  February  1968  the  refugee  reporting 
s  rstem  has  undergone  three  major  revisions 
t  ut  the  Information  being  reported  Is  stlU 
CDnfllctlng,  confusing,  and  Inconsistent — In 
part,  because  It  Is  compiled  by  untrained 
lersonnel.  Reliability  of  the  reported  data 
!  tiould  be  Improved. 

Number  of  war  victims 

During  1B69  the  number  of  refugees  de- 
<  lined  from  a  high  of  over  1.4  million  In 
1  ebruary  to  a  low  of  268,000  In  December. 
'  "his  decrease  Is  misleading  because  of — 

A  reluctance  by  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
I  am  to  report  new  refugees. 

A  policy  of  claiming  refugees  as  resettled 
(  n  the  basis  of  payment  of  allowances  even 
t  hough  many  of  these  i>eople  need  more  help, 

An  apparent  misinterpretation  by  Vlet- 
1  lamese  officials  which  resulted  In  refugees 
lielng  classified  as  returned  to  their  original 


village   or  resettled  when  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  only  promised  to  fwiy  allowances, 

A  policy  of  classifying  refugees  as  returned 
to  their  original  village  and  presumably  self- 
sxifflclent  when.  In  fact,  many  of  them  still 
cannot  earn  a  living,  and 

A  policy  of  removing  from  the  rolls  refugees 
living  outside  of  camps  who  have  received 
their  temporary  allowances,  which  terminate 
benefits  until  such  time  as  they  are  able 
to  return  to  their  original  villages. 

Other  persons  have  suffered  because  of 
the  war  and  are  In  need  of  assistance — war 
widows,  orphans,  and  the  physically  dis- 
abled. The  actual  number  In  these  categories 
Is  not  known.  There  are.  however,  an  esti- 
mated 258,000  orphans,  131.000  war  widows, 
and  183,000  disabled  persons.  Some  assist- 
ance had  been  provided  these  people  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam. 

Refugees  from  Cambodia 

About  159.000  persons  had  left  Cambodia 
as  of  July  1970  to  seek  refuge  In  South  Viet- 
nam— 10,000  Cambodian  refugees  and  149.- 
000  Vietnamese  repatriates.  They  are  not 
recognized  as  Vietnam  refugees  but  are  re- 
ported separately  as  refugees  from  Cam- 
bodia. 

War  Victims  In  Urban  Areas 

The  number  of  persons  seeking  refuge  In 
urban  areas  (primarily  Saigon)  Is  unknown 
but  Is  estimated  at  one  million.  Because  of 
high  employment  most  people  find  Jobs; 
however,  these  Jobs  are  usually  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops.  The  unem- 
ployed In  the  urban  areas  receive  no  assist- 
ance from  the  Government  of  Vietnam  or 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  are  dependent  on  relatives  and  volun- 
tary agencies.  An  estimated  600,000  people 
are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  U.S. 
troops  but  no  plans  have  been  formulated 
to  deal  with  these  people  when  the  troops 
withdraw.  The  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  anticipate  that  most  of 
these  people  will  want  to  return  to  their 
original  homes. 

Status  of  Site  Facilities 
There  is  still  a  considerable  shortage  of 
facilities — needed  by  war  victims — such  as 
housing,  classrooms,  wells,  medical  and  sani- 
tation facilities,  and  many  of  those  that  ex- 
ist are  Inadequate. 

Level  of  Financial  Assistance 
The  United  States  has  assisted  refugee  and 
social  welfare  programs  In  the  form  of  di- 
rect dollar  funding,  local  currency  funding, 
and  donated  U.S.  agrlcultxiral  commodities. 
This  amounted  to  $49  million  In  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $53  million  In  1969;  860  million  was 
programmed  for  1970 — a  total  of  $162  mil- 
lion. The  1970  Increase  Is  attributed.  In  part, 
to  feeding  Vietnamese  repatriates  and  Cam- 
bodian refugees. 

Correlation  Between  Refugees  Resettled  and 
Amount  of  Resettlement  Funds  Expended 
GAO  was  not  able  to  correlate  spending 
with  the  number  of  refugees  reported  as  re- 
settled or  returned  home  because  (1)  the 
number  of  refugees  reported  to  be  resettled 
was  not  accurate  and  (2)  refugees  living  In 
temporary  camps,  and  scheduled  for  trans- 
fer into  resettlement  sites,  did  not  receive 
monetary  housing  allowances  If  housing  was 
provided. 

Oovemment  of  Vietnam  support 
The  budget  for  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare— used  primarily  for  salaries  and  operat- 
ing expenses — has  been  $4  million  annually 
for  calendar  years  1968-70.  In  1970  this  was 
about  6  percent  of  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam's Urtai  civil  budget. 
Voluntary  agency  and  free-world  assistance 

Direct  support  to  the  refugee  and  social 
welfare  programs  by  these  organizations 
amounted  to  $3.8  million  in  1968  and  $4.3 
million  in  1969.  Programmed  support  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  was  estimated  at  $3.8  million. 


Plaster  fund  releases  by  Minlstery  of  Social 
Welfare 

Slow  spending  continues  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  refugee  and  social  welfare  program.  As 
a  reeult  many  refugees  vacated  controlled 
areas  and  returned  to  Viet  Cong  areas. 

During  the  first  5  months  of  1970,  only  12 
p>eroent  of  the  resettlement  fund  and  1  per- 
cent of  the  social  welfare  fund  had  been 
spent.  During  1969 — the  first-year  funds  were 
provided  for  comprehensive  social  welfare — 
only  6  percent  was  used.  Of  the  remaining 
funds,  28  percent  were  never  sp>ent  and  66 
percent  were  authorized  for  1970  spending 
or  transferred  to  other  projects. 

U.S.  commodity  support 
The  United  States  contributed  food  during 
fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970  vrorth  $10 
million,  $14  million,  and  $20  million,  respec- 
tively. About  hcUf  of  the  commodities  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and 
the  other  half  by  voluntary  agencies.  The 
commodities  are  no<t  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  therefore  some  Inequities  have 
resulted. 

Numerous  nonfood  commodities  which  are 
designed  for  refugees  apj)ear  to  have  been  in 
storage  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
commodities  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare,  and  the  United  States  has  been  un- 
successful in  obtaining  action  to  redistribute 
the  property  so  it  might  be  better  used  by 
other  Ministries. 

Matters  for  consideration  by  the 
subcommittee 
The  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  bring  this 
report  to  the  attention  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  for  possible  use  in 
Improving  Its  management  of  the  program. 

CHAPTER    1.    INTRODUCTION 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Problems  Connected 
With  Refugees  and  Escapees,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  21,  1970,  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
(GAO)  has  examined  Into  the  refugee  and 
social  welfare  programs  in  Vietnam. 

Specifically,  the  Subcommittee  requested 
that  we  update  the  Information  contained  In 
our  earlier  reports  on  the  refugee  program. 
In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  was  inter- 
ested m  (1)  the  effect  of  Vletnamlzatlon  and 
what  it  means  In  terms  of  refugees,  (2)  the 
relocation  of  refugees  from  refugee  status  to 
"relocated"  or  "resettled"  status,  and  (3)  the 
social  welfare  program  In  Vietnam. 

The  scope  of  our  review  Is  shown  on 
page  45.  Because  of  the  limited  time  avail- 
able for  presentation  of  the  report  to  the 
Subcommittee,  ovir  review  was  less  detailed 
than  we  normally  would  perform. 

In  addition,  the  subject  matter  and  report 
conclusions  were  not  submitted  to  the  agen- 
cies for  formal  written  comment.  We  did  dis- 
cuss, however,  parts  of  the  report  with  the 
agency  officials  who  had  responsibilities  for 
the  matters  covered  in  this  report  and  their 
comments  were  considered. 

CHAPTER    2.    PROGRAM     MANAGEMENT 

During  our  current  review  we  found  that, 
although  some  organizational  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  roles  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  (GVN)  and  U.S.  organizations, 
overall  program  management  responsibilities 
remained  relatively  the  same  as  we  previous- 
ly reported  in  February  1968. 
U.S.  organization  for  refugee  relief  and  so- 
cial welfare 

In  May  1968  the  responsibility  for  social 
welfare  activities  was  transferred  from  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development, 
Vietnam  (USAID/VN)  to  the  Civil  Opera- 
tions and  Revolutionary  Development  Sup- 
port (CORDS)  Refugee  Directorate,'  who 
come  under  the  Commander,  U.S.  Military 
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'Effective  July  1.  1970,  the  Refugee  Di- 
rectorate was  renamed  the  War  Victims  Di- 
rectorate. 


Assistance  Command.  Vietnam,  and  In  Jan- 
uary 1970  this  directorate  was  also  given  the 
responsibility  for  supporting  the  GVN  pro- 
gram for  war  veterans.  In  May  1970,  the  or- 
ganisational title  "Civil  Operations  and  Rev- 
olutionary Development  Support"  was 
changed  to  "Civil  Operations  for  Rural  De- 
velopment Support." 

The  CORDS  organization  at  the  staff  level 
includes  civilian  personnel  whose  salaries  are 
paid  by  USAID/VN.  Its  responsibilities  for 
management  of  the  refugee  relief  and  social 
welfare  programs  in  the  field  are  performed, 
as  are  all  CORDS  functions,  through  the  in- 
dividual region,  province,  and  district  CORDS 
organization.  As  of  January  1,  1970,  all  four 
regional  headquarters  had  Individual  staff 
positions  authorized  to  provide  relief  assist- 
ance, and  three  had  authorized  positions  to 
provide  social  welfare  assistance.  At  the  prov- 
ince level  refugee  advisors  may  be  perform- 
ing various  functions  Including  refugee  re- 
lief and  possibly  social  welfare  functions. 
CORDS  district  personnel  were  responsible, 
In  general,  for  all  CORDS  functions,  includ- 
ing social  welfare  and  refugee  matters.  In 
effect,  the  regional  headquarters  has  both 
command  and  technical  Jurisdiction  over  so- 
cial welfare  matters  in  the  field. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  GVN 
administers  the  programs,  and  that  program 
Improvements  are  dependent  on  GVN  actions 
and  the  emphasis  they  give  to  U.S.  advisers' 
suggestions. 

GVS  organization  for  refugee  relief  and 
social  welfare 

Refugee  relief  was  Included  In  the  Minis- 
try of  Social  Welfare  until  a  Special  Cc«i- 
mlssarlat  for  Refugees  was  established  in 
February  1966.  In  November  1967  the  Com- 
missariat was  merged  again  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Social  Welfare,  and  In  1968  the  health 
program  was  added  to  form  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  Social  Welfare,  and  Relief.  Separate 
Ministries  were  established  in  1969  and,  as 
of  August  1970,  refugee  relief  and  social  wel- 
fare activities  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 

Social  welfare  Is  a  relatively  new  respon- 
sibility for  the  GVN.  Traditionally  sucn  serv- 
ices were  provided  to  needy  Individuals  by 
large,  tlghtly-knlt  groupings  of  several  gen- 
erations of  relatives.  The  war,  however, 
caused  burdens  which  exceeded  the  capa- 
bility of  the  family  groups  and  required  the 
GVN's  assistance. 

Social  welfare  Includes  preventive  and  re- 
habilitation programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  Vietnamese  population.  In  general,  in- 
cluding community  centers,  day  care  centers, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  orphanages,  homes 
for  the  aged.  Juvenile  delinquency  assistance, 
and  disaster  relief.  Because  of  the  war,  most 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  programs  have 
been  directed  toward  relief  and  emergency 
assistance  to  war  victims  who  Include  ref- 
ugees, widows,  orphans,  the  physically  dis- 
abled, and  the  economically  handicapped. 
Among  the  war  victims  the  refugees  have 
received  the  most  attention  from  the  GVN 
and  the  United  States. 

According  to  CORDS,  the  progress  made 
during  1969  is  dealing  with  the  refugee  prob- 
lem will  enable  the  GVN  to  direct  more  at- 
tention to  the  ot:  -.  categories  of  war  vic- 
tims and  long-range  social  development 
programs. 

Priority  accorded  to  refugee  relief  and 
social     elfare 

Our  February  1968  report  stated  that,  al- 
though CORDS  headquarters  In  Saigon  had 
taken  steps  to  accord  a  higher  priority  to  the 
refugee  program,  these  measures  were  not 
translated  Into  effective  actions  at  the  oper- 
ating level. 

During  our  current  review,  we  could  find 
no  ertdence  that  a  formal  list  of  priorities 
liad  been  established  for  U.S.  assistance  ac- 
tivities In  Vietnam  which  would  indicate  the 
relative  Importance  placed  on  the  various 
programs.  For  example,  the  stated  goals  of 


the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  for  1970  were  not  assigned  any  order 
of  priority  and  were  so  broad  as  to  encom- 
pass the  entire  range  of  AID  programs:  eco- 
nomic stabilization,  pacification,  public  serv- 
ices, economic  development,  and  easing  the 
suffering  of  civilians  displaced  or  injured  by 
the  war.  In  addition,  U.S.  officials  at  AID/ 
Washington  and  Vietnam  were  not  aware  of 
any  U.S.  or  GVN  formal  priority  list  for  the 
management  of  assistance  programs  in  Viet- 
nam. We  were  informed,  however,  that  ref- 
ugee relief  falls  within  the  pacification  pro- 
gram which  is  accorded  a  high  priority  by 
CORDS  and  the  GVN.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
does  not  appear  that  social  welfare  has  an 
assigned  priority. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available.  It  ap- 
pears that,  within  the  CORDS  and  GVN  pro- 
gram for  refugees  and  social  welfare,  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  from  1966  through  1969  was 
on  providing  emergency  relief  In  the  form 
of  resettlement  allowances  and  temporary 
homes  to  the  estimated  3.5  million  refugees 
displaced  by  the  war.  whereas  the  needs  of 
other  war  victims  such  as  widows,  orphans, 
and  the  handicapped,  received  less  attention. 
Likewise,  the  development  of  the  sites  in 
which  refugees  and  former  refugees  are  lo- 
cated appeared  to  have  received  a  low 
priority. 

During  1969  much  progress  was  made,  dur- 
ing the  pacification  program,  in  paying  ref- 
ugees their  long  overdue  allowances,  espe- 
cially those  refugees  returning  to  their  vil- 
lages (thus  reducing  the  number  of  ref- 
ugees on  the  rolls).  AID  officials  believed 
that  this  progress  during  1969  would  allow 
the  GVN  to  devote  an  Increasing  amovmt  of 
resources  to  (1)  restoring  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged hamlets  for  returning  refugees,  (2)  up- 
grading refugee  sites  with  better  housing 
and  other  essential  facilities,  and  (3)  at- 
tending to  the  needs  of  war  widows,  orphans, 
the  physically  handicapped,  etc. 

However,  CORDS  assessments  of  the  1970 
refugee  relief  and  social  welfare  programs 
have  not  indicated  encouraging  results  with 
respect  to  w&r  victims  and  community  de- 
velopments. Most  of  the  reported  activity  in 
these  areas  consisted  of  discussions  and 
meetings  designed  to  reach  policy  agree- 
ments and  to  draw  up  program  plans,  and 
progress  was  described  by  CORDS  as  not 
rapid.  As  a  result,  although  one  of  the  key 
goals  during  1970  wm  supposed  to  be  Im- 
provement of  the  living  conditions  at  re- 
settlement sites  and  hamlets  of  returning 
refugees,  this  program  continued  to  present 
many  difficulties. 

Reporting 

We  found  that  the  reporting  system  de- 
scribed In  our  February  1968  report  to  the 
Subcommittee  had  undergone  three  major 
revisions  designed  primarily  to  more  effi- 
ciently measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  refu- 
gee program,  to  provide  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment with  a  basis  for  making  decisions,  and 
•  to  provide  for  more  reliable  and  accurate 
data.  We  found  that  the  data  derived  from 
the  system  in  effect  through  February  1970 
had  remained  deficient  and  the  data  from 
the  new  system  was  of  questionable  ac- 
curacy. 

The  first  revision  took  place  In  March  1969 
after  CORDS  determined  that  a  manually 
prepared  report  was  Inadequate  as  a  man- 
agement planning  tool.  As  a  result,  an  auto- 
matic data  processing  system  was  imple- 
mented. Under  this  system,  the  CORDS 
refugee  advisors  were  responsible  for  pre- 
paring the  report.  However,  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  provincial  officials  were  also 
preparing  a  repwrt  for  submission  to  the 
Ministry.  We  were  Informed  by  a  CORDS 
Refugee  Directorate  official  that  the  refugee 
advisors  primarily  used  the  records  of  Min- 
istry officials  as  their  source  of  Information 
for  the  statistical  data  included  in  the  re- 
port. Along  with  the  accumulation  of  this 
data,  the  refugee  advisors  were  also  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  narrative  section  of 


the  report.  In  which  they  were  supposed  to 
comment  on  Important  factors  needing  em- 
phasis, and  any  problem  areas  requiring 
corrective  action  by  CORDS. 

General  Instructions  were  issued  by  CORDS 
which  set  forth  the  criteria  for  the  refugee 
advisors  to  follow  In  the  preparation  of  the 
report,  both  from  the  statistical  and  narra- 
tive aspects.  These  Instructions  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  refugee  advisors'  and  the 
Ministry  officials'  reaching  precise  agreement 
on  the  categories  of  refugees,  types  of  sites, 
and  number  of  refugees  In  each  site. 

We  were  informed  by  a  CORDS  Refugee 
Directorate  official  that.  In  numerous  in- 
stances, the  statistics  reported  by  the  Min- 
istry officials  In  their  reports  were  not  com- 
parable to  the  data  being  reported  by  the 
CORDS  refugee  advisors.  This  official  stated 
that  the  primary  reason  for  these  wide  vari- 
ances In  the  statistical  data  was  due  mainly 
to  a  difference  In  Interpretation  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Social  Welfare's  regulations  by  the 
refugee  advisors  and  the  Ministry's  officials. 

The  second  revision  took  place  In  May  1969 
when  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  amended 
Its  refugee  reporting  system  to  Include  es- 
sentially the  same  data  Items  provided  un- 
der the  CORDS  reporting  system.  The  Min- 
istry's report  was  prepared  by  Ministry  pyer- 
sonnel  in  collaboration  with  a  CORDS  ad- 
visor whose  signature  was  required  on  the 
report   to   Indicate   his   concurrence. 

In  April  1970  a  new  reporting  system  was 
Initiated  by  CORDS.  Our  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  this  new  reporting  system  were  lim- 
ited by  time  considerations.  Certain  weak- 
nesses, however,  are  apparent  on  the  basis 
of  our  discussions  and  limited  review  de- 
scribed below. 

A  CORDS  Refugee  Directorate  official  In- 
formed us  that  the  new  automated  report- 
ing system  was  developed  and  implemented 
in  order  to  have  only  one  Joint  report  sub- 
mitted. This  official  stated  that  the  primary 
reason  for  devising  this  new  system  was  the 
lack  of  comparable  statistics  reported  by  the 
refugee  advisors  and  the  Ministry's  officials 
under  the  previous  reporting  system.  We 
were  also  told  that  other  reasons  for  the 
new  reporting  system  were — 

The  Inclusion  of  "In  retum-to-vlllage 
process"  and  "war  victim"  statistics  and 
information  In   the  reporting  process, 

The  elimination  of  the  term  "resettled" 
from  the  reporting  process,  and 

The  addition  of  other  data  requested  by 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  In  the  re- 
porting process. 

As  under  the  previous  reporting  system, 
the  new  reporting  format  Is  Intended  to 
provide  CORDS  and  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare management  officials  with  reliable  In- 
formation for  effective  and  efficient  plan- 
ning, programming,  and  budgeting  for  the 
refugee  program.  However,  under  the  new 
reporting  system,  the  statistical  section  of 
the  report  Is  prepared  by  Ministry  provin- 
cial officials  m  Vietnamese. 

A  CORDS  Refugee  Directorate  official  has 
informed  us  that,  according  to  verbal  re- 
porting Instructions,  refugee  advisors  are 
supposed  to  review  this  data  for  accuracy 
and  validity.  Any  disagreements  are  to  be 
pointed  out  In  the  narrative  section  of  the 
report,  and  any  matters  needing  emphasis 
or  any  problem  areas  requiring  corrective  ac- 
tion by  CORDS  should  be  Included. 

The  revised  reporting  system  has  eliminat- 
ed the  old  dual  reporting  system  and  will  rep- 
resent a  needed  improvement.  If  It  Is  prop- 
erly Implemented  and  policed  to  ensure  real 
compliance.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  new 
system  has  not  eliminated  the  problem  of  un- 
reUable  data,  since  most  of  the  Information 
will  continue  to  be  supplied  by  the  Ministry's 
provincial  officials  In  Vietnamese.  We  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  need  for  full  cooperation 
by  these  officials  and  a  need  for  Improvement 
in  the  rellablUty  of  the  Input  data,  a  require- 
ment which  conditions  any  discussion  or 
evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  program  op- 
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atlons.    Our    observations    regarding    this 
jry  Important  subject  are  discussed  below. 

Unreliability  of  the  Refugee  Data 
Being  Reported 

Although  much  essential  refugee  data  was 
al'aUable  to  enable  CORDS  and/or  AID/ 
V  Washington  to  evaluate  the  program,  we 
fi  lund  that  the  basic  Infomiatlon  being  re- 
pjrted  In  the  automatic  data  processing  re- 
pjrt  In  Vietnam  was  generally  conflicting, 
cf>nfusing.  and  Inconsistent. 

Data  collected  for  Inclusion  In  the  month- 
\i  refugee  reports  generally  comes  from  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  provincial  offlcl- 
as  who.  according  to  AID/Washlngton  and 
CORDS  officials,  have  not  had  formal  traln- 
li  ig  on  data  collection  and  reporting.  Also, 
7  e  found  that  much  of  the  basic  data  being 
r  sported  is  based  on  subjective  assessments 
n  lade  by  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  person- 
E  Bl  using  GVN  criteria. 

On  the  basis  of  discussions  with  CORDS 
otecials  in  tl^e  six  provinces  visited  and  GVN 
i  [Inistry  provincial  officials  In  some  of  these 
p  rovlnces.  we  believe  that  the  basic  data 
bslng  reported  has  and  will  continue  to  be 
ttghly  questionable. 

For  example,  in  Quang  Ngai  Province  in 

Corps,  the  CORDS  refugee  advisor  and  the 
Sttnlstry  official  stated  that  most  of  the  data 
r  (ported  under  the  old  reporting  system  was 
purely  estimated,  because  there  was  not 
e  lough  time  every  month  to  complete  the 
r  jports  accurately.  The  refugee  advisor  stated 
t  lat  the  site  characteristic  data  was  very 
i  laccurate.  He  stated  that  neither  he  nor 
tpe  Ministry  official  could  visit  each  site  on 

regular  basis  because  of  the  limited  time 
Bkid  lack  of  security.  Regarding  the  new 
r  jporting  system,  the  refugee  advisor  ex- 
p  lained  that  he  was  unable  to  review  the 
r  lonthly  reports  because  the  data  Is  printed 
1: 1  Vietnamese  and  that  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  have  it  translated.  There- 
t  >re.  he  Just  signs  off  on  it  and  hopes  that 

i  is  accurate.  The  Ministry  official  told  us 
t  aat  the  GVN  placed  little  emphasis  on  these 
r  spwrts  and  that  he  never  had  received  any 
t  'edback  from  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
a|bout  it. 

In  Vlnh  Long  Province  In  IV  Corps,  the 
Assistant  New  Life  Development  Officer  (no 
iffugee  advisor  In  this  Province),  who  is 
2  ISO  responsible  for  the  refugee  program. 
s  tated  that  the  refugee  information  reported 
i ;  unreliable  and  of  little  value  because  all 
t  tie  deficiencies  have  yet  to  be  eliminated 
fom  the  system.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
f  hllosophy  behind  the  new  reporting  sys- 
t  »m  was  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  Joint  re- 
p  ort  to  be  utilized  by  the  United  States  and 
ttie  GVN.  but  in  practice  the  report  is  utl- 
1  zed  only  by  the  United  States  and  it  will 
f  robably  remain  that  way. 

Our  analysis  of  the  statistical  data  that 
^as  reported  under  the  old  system  as  of 
Itbruary  20,  1970  showed  obvious  question- 
able site  characteristic  data  for  44  percent 
c  f  the  sites  In  I,  II,  and  ni  Corps  as  fol- 
1  >ws: 


Number  ol  sites 


Corps  1 


Percent 
Reporting         reporting 
Sites       question-        question- 
reported       able  data        able  data 


160 
119 
101 


76 
63 
29 


48 
53 
29 


Total  and  aver- 
age percent. . 


380 


168 


44 


>  IV  Corps  IS  not  included  because  its  geographical  and  socia' 
^nditions  preclude  reporting  comparable  data  In  addition. 
(  uang  Tn  Province  in  I  Corps  Is  not  included  because  it  did 
ifit  report  any  data. 

Following  are  examples  of  obviously  ques- 
1  lonable  data  that  we  found  during  our  anal- 
ysis of  the  reports: 


1.  Sites  where  latrine  facilities,  water  sup- 
ply, medical  facilities,  and  medical  services 
were  rated  as  inadequate;  however,  the  over- 
all physical  conditions  of  the  sites  were  rated 
as  adequate. 

2.  Sites  where  there  were  no  children  re- 
ported in  school  but  classrooms  were  reported 
in  use. 

3.  Sites  where  children  were  reported  in 
school  but  no  classrooms  were  reported  in 
use. 

4.  Sites  where  there  were  reported  to  be 
no  classrooms  available,  yet  classrooms  were 
reportedly  being  used. 

5.  Sites  where  there  were  more  children  In 
school  than  the  total  school  age  population. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  a  Refugee  Di- 
rectorate official  that  CORDS  Is  aware  of 
these  types  of  deficiencies  in  the  reporting 
system  and  that  this  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  CORDS  when  using  these  reports 
for  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
for  the  refugee  program.  This  official  stated 
that  these  deficiencies  resulted  because 

CORDS  field  personnel  were  preparing  this 
report  without  having  adequate  time  to 
verify  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  the  data, 

CORDS  field  personnel  were  preparing  this 
report  without  having  adequate  knowledge 
and  background  necessary  to  ensure  ade- 
quate repwrting. 

Reporting  Instructions  were  being  misin- 
terpreted or  were  not  being  followed,  and 

Clerical  errors  were  being  made. 

In  June  1970  AID/Washlngton  officials  told 
us  that  they  were  aware  of  Inconsistencies 
and  conflicting  information  app>earlng  in  the 
monthly  repKjrts  received  from  Vietnam  and 
that  they  felt  the  reports  were  unreliable. 
They  also  stated  that  both  AID/Washlngton 
and  CORDS  were  continuously  seeking  ways 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  reports. 

CHAPTEE    3.    NUMBEH    OF    WAR    VICTIMS 

Refugees 

Although  the  total  number  of  civilians 
suffering  as  a  result  of  the  war.  the  extent 
of  the  assistance  pwovided  by  the  OVN,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  these  people  were 
living  are  unknown,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
data  from  the  OVN  relating  to  some  of  these 
victims,  i.e..  refugees.  The  following  table 
shows  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  1967  In  the  refugee  p>opulatlon  as  recog- 
nized by  the  GVN. 

Period  Number 

Dec.    1967 794.000 

Dec.    1968 1.329.000 

Dec.    1969 268.000 

June    1970 '570.000 

•The  Increase  between  December  1969  and 
June  1970  is  primarily  due  to  a  change  in  the 
reporting  classifications.  Effective  In  April 
1970.  the  category  of  "refugees  in  return-to- 
village  process"  was  added  to  the  statistics. 
As  of  June  1970  the  number  reported  in  this 
category  was  aljout  280.000. 

We  believe  that  the  above  figures  repre- 
senting the  number  of  refugees  at  various 
times  are  misleading  and  significantly  un- 
derstated as  to  the  true  number  of  people 
in  need  of  assistance  because  of 

— a  reluctance  by  the  OVN  to  report  some 
newly  generated  refugees. 

— a  OVN  pwlicy  of  claiming  refugees  in 
sites  as  resettled  on  the  basis  of  the  pay- 
ment of  GVN  refugee  allowances,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  p)eople  are  in  need 
of  assistance. 

— an  apparent  misinterpretation  of  GVN 
policy  resulting  In  refugees  being  classified 
as  returned  to  their  original  villages  or  re- 
settled on  the  basis  of  the  GVN  promise  to 
pay  the  refugee  allowances, 

— a  GVN  policy  of  classifying  refugees  as 
returned  to  their  original  village  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  people  are  not  eco- 
nomically viable  and  lack  basic  facilities, 
and 

— a  GVN  policy  of  removing  from  the  rolls 
certain  refugee  groups  living  outside  refugee 


camps  who  have  received  their  1  month's 
temporary  allowances,  which  terminate  ben- 
efits until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  re- 
turn to  their  original  village. 

It  is  the  GVN's  stated  pwlicy  to  help  restore 
victims  of  war  and  communities  affected  by 
military  operations  to  self -sufficiency  by  pro- 
viding individuals  with  allowances  and  by 
fxirnishing  adequate  facilities  for  education, 
health,  and  sanitation  so  that  these  commu- 
nities may  be  Included  in  the  hamlet  admin- 
istrative structure  of  the  GVN. 

In  commenting  on  this  section  of  the  re- 
port, CORDS  officials  in  Saigon  stated  that 
most  of  the  people  returning  to  villages  did 
so  by  choice  rather  than  by  force  by  the 
government.  They  felt  that  the  GVN  had 
done  much  for  the  refugees  and  that  con- 
siderable progress  toward  program  objectives 
had  been  achieved.  Evaluation  of  CORDS 
comments  would  have  necessitated  addi- 
tional fieldwork;  however,  because  of  the 
limited  time  available,  we  were  unable  to 
perform  the  additional  work.  Therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  evaluate  their  comments. 

Following  are  the  results  of  our  limited 
review  regarding  certain  aspects  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  GVN  in  meeting  its  stated 
responsibilities  and  the  reliance  that  can  be 
placed  on  the  GVN  refugee  figures. 

Newly  Generated  Refugees 

We  found  that  many  people  are  being  re- 
located but  are  not  being  recognized  as 
refugees.  As  a  result.  It  appears  that  rela- 
tively little  assistance  has  been  provided  to 
these  people  by  the  GVN. 

Current  GVN  policy  clearly  requires  that 
security  be  brought  to  the  people,  not  peo- 
ple to  security.  The  generating  of  refugees 
must  be  avoided  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible; any  unavoidable  relocation  of  a  group 
of  p>eople  is  to  take  place  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  GVN  Central  Pacification  and 
Development  Council;  and.  if  this  Council 
approves  the  relocation,  the  military  unit 
conducting  the  operation  must  notify  the 
appropriate  GVN  province  officials  so  that 
preparations  and  planning  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  the  refugees  can  be  completed 
prior  to  the  movement. 

We  found  that  this  policy,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  only  occasionally  observed  In 
practice.  In  I  Corpjs  '  where  the  problem  ap- 
pears to  be  focused  owing  to  the  level  and 
nature  of  military  activity,  the  record  Indi- 
cates that  very  few  Instances  of  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Central  Pacification  and  De- 
velopment Council  were  obtained  for  such 
relocations  in  calendar  year  1969.  A  CORDS 
official  cited  17  instances  during  calendar 
year  1969  in  which  about  25.000  people  were 
relocated  without  prior  approval.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  above  policy,  some  GVN  Prov- 
ince Chiefs  refuse  to  classify  these  people 
as  refugees. 

A  CORDS  official  stated  In  December  196f 
that,  when  these  people  were  not  handled  as 
refugees  but  as  unofficial  war  victims,  any 
relief  accorded  them  became  a  scrounging 
operation.  He  stated  that,  if  the  assistance 
was  insufficient,  as  it  usually  was,  the  mi- 
sery of  these  people  and  their  hostility  to- 
ward the  GVN  were  correspondingly  greater. 

Although  the  exact  number  of  such  un- 
recognized refugees  and  the  amount  of  OVN 
assistance  being  provided  them  are  not 
known,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  such 
unrecognized  refugees  is  considerable  and 
that  some  relief  assistance  is  being  provided. 
For  example,  in  I  Corps  alone,  a  CORDS  of- 
ficial estimated  that  about  50,000  people  have 
been  relocated  without  prior  GVN  approval. 

He  beUeves  however,  that  about  20.000  of 
these  p>eople  have  now  been  recognized  as 
refugees  and  are  receiving  Eome  assistance 
from  the  GVN. 
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1  Vietnam  is  divided  into  four  military  re- 
gions, labeled  as  I.  II.  III.  IV  combat  tactical 
zones  (abbreviated  Corps  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary). 


Reduction    in    Number    of   Refugees 

We  found  that  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  number  of  refugees  carried  on  the  rolls 
has  occurred  between  February  1969  through 
December  1969.  It  appears  that  this  reduc- 
tion has  come  about  mainly  because  of  the 
GVNs  policy  of  claiming  refugees  in  sites  as 
resettled  on  the  k>asis  of  the  payment  of  GVN 
refugee  Eillowances.  These  refugees  were  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  despite  the  facts  that 
many  were  not  economically  self-sufficient, 
some  are  living  In  sites  where  there  is  no 
future  economic  potential ,  some  are  living  in 
substandard  and  crowded  shelters,  and/or 
do  not  have  access  to  adequate  facilities 
such  as  wells,  latrines,  classrooms,  and  dis- 
pensaries. (See  p.  32  for  our  observations  of 
some  of  these  sites.) 

The  record  shows  that,  at  the  end  of 
1967,  about  794.(XH)  persons  were  carried  on 
the  rolls  by  the  GVN  as  refugees.  These 
numbers  increased  to  over  1.3  million  at  the 
end  of  1968  and  over  1.4  million  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969.  However,  by  the  end  of  1969 
there  were  only  about  268.000  persons 
counted  by  the  GVN  as  refugees. 

On  the  basis  of  information  available  in 
Washington,  14  i)ercent  of  the  1969  reduc- 
tion was  due  to  the  removal  of  war  victims 
who  did  not  meet  the  GVN  criteria  for 
refugee  status  of  having  fled  Viet  Cong- 
controlled  areas  and  of  living  in  groups  ol 
20  or  more  families. 

In  May  1970,  CORDS  reported  that,  among 
the  586.000  refugees  who  were  reported  as 
having  been  completely  resettled  in  1969,  a 
good  number  had  received  only  a  month's 
rice;  others  had  received  nothing  except  a 
promise  of  assistance  whenever  they  return 
to  their  original  village;  and  thousands  lived 
In  substandard  sites  after  receiving  their 
full  resettlement  allowances.  Moreover,  the 
refugees  repwrted  in  the  category  of  com- 
pletely resettlel  were  dropped  from  the  rolls, 
even  though  a  good  number  of  them  were 
still  refugees. 

In  April  1970  a  refugee  official  from  I  Corps 
estimated  that  there  were  over  390,000  refu- 
gees and  former  refugees  in  I  Corps  who 
were  still  living  in  substandard  sites.  How- 
ever, I  Corps  reported  only  about  137.000 
refugees.  It  seems  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  reinstating  these  253.000  re- 
settled refugees  on  the  active  case  load,  to 
ensure  that  their  living  conditions  are  Im- 
proved. This  might  prove  to  be  an  incentive 
to  the  GVN  to  step  up  the  improvement  of 
the  living  conditions  at  the  substandard 
sites,  which  appears  to  have  been  largely 
neglected  to  date.  A  CORDS  Refugee  Di- 
rectorate official  Informed  us  that  they  at- 
tempted to  convince  the  GVN  to  retain  these 
people  on  the  active  case  load  until  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  sites  have  been  up- 
graded. However,  they  have  not  been  success- 
ful to  date. 

As  pointed  out,  the  understatement  of  the 
number  of  refugees  was  partially  remedied  in 
April  1970  by  adding  back  to  the  refugee  roll 
tliose  persons  who  had  returned  home  but 
had  not  received  all  their  allowances.  As  of 
June  1970,  about  280,000  refugees  were  re- 
ported in  this  category. 

Refugees  In  Resettlement  Sites 
As  stated  above,  we  found  that  many  of 
the  refugees  paid  allowances  by  the  GVN 
and  classified  as  resettled  were.  In  our  opln- 
■on.  only  slightly  better  off  than  prior  to 
receipt  of  the  payment. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  resettlement  al- 
lowances from  the  GVN.  refugees  In  tem- 
porary camps  must  be  moved  to  a  resettle- 
ment site,  or  temporary  refugee  camps  must 
M  recognized  by  the  GVN  as  a  site  to  be 
converted  into  a  resettlement  locaUon.  This 
would  involve  the  general  upgrading  of  the 
camp  including  construction  of  wells, 
Khools,  dispensaries,  etc.  The  GVN  objective 
regarding  resettlement  sites  is  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  inclusion  In  the  regu- 
^ar^iamlet  administrative  structur*  of  the 


During  1969  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare planned  to  upgrade  the  temporary 
camps  which  AID  claimed  housed  thousands 
of  refugees  in  substandard  conditions.  Pri- 
marily because  the  GVN  gave  top  priority 
to  paying  resettlement  and  retum-to-village 
allowances  to  the  refugees,  these  plans  were 
not  too  successful. 

AID  reported  that,  despite  the  GVN's 
failure  to  upgrade  most  temporary  camps  to 
an  acceptable  level,  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence for  the  GVN  to  designate  temporary 
camps  as  resettlement  sites  on  the  basis  of 
resettlement  allowances  paid  without  regard 
to  adequacy  of  site  facilities  or  economic 
condition  of  the  occupants. 

According  to  USAID/VN  and  CORDS  offi- 
cials, as  soon  as  allowance  payments  are  made 
by  the  GVN,  most  distribution  of  food  to 
these  people  by  the  GVN  ceased. 

Statistics  available  showed  that,  between 
February  1969  and  April  1970,  over  600,000 
refugees  were  paid  resettlement  allowances 
and  dropped  from  the  GVN  roll  as  refugees. 
AID  estimated,  however,  that  400,000  of  these 
remained  In  their  original  camps  which  were 
mostly  substandard.  The  USAID/VN  Mission 
Director  in  April  1970  reported  that,  consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  the  refugee  problem 
and  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  most  people  in 
the  resettlement  sites  were  only  about  one 
third  as  well  off  as  before  being  displaced. 
Returned-to-Village  Refugees 
Thousands  of  refugees  were  taken  off  the 
GVN  refugee  rolls  and  were  declared  to  be 
returned  to  their  original  villages  even 
though  the  CVN  had  not  helped  these  people 
return  to  a  self-supporting  status  but  had 
only  promised  to  pay  the  benefits  as  soon  as 
they  returned  to  their  villages.  In  addition, 
apparently  the  GVN  had  not  furnished  many 
of  these  people  with  adequate  facilities  for 
education,  health,  and  sanitation  and  had 
ceased  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

Once  returned-to-village  refugees  are  paid 
their  allowances,  their  villages  are  considered 
normalized  and  are  no  longer  considered  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare but  come  under  the  Central  Pacification 
and  Development  Councils,  located  in  each 
province,  which  coordinate  pacification  ef- 
forts of  all  GVN  ministries  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  hamlets  reoccupled  by  refugees 
returning  to  their  former  homes. 

The  GVN  gave  these  councils  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  villages  in  August  1969  when 
concern  was  expressed  for  the  large  numbers 
of  refugees  reportedly  returning  to  their 
hamlets  which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  war. 
We  found,  however,  that  little  had  been  done 
to  develop  the  hamlet.s  reoccupled  In  1969 
mainly  becatise  the  GVN  ministries  had  not 
budgeted  funds  for  that  purpK>se. 

During  1969  allowance  payments  and 
promises  to  pay  allowances  to  a  total  of 
about  488,000  refugees  resulted  in  their  being 
dropped  from  the  GVU  refugee  roll  and 
transferred  to  a  category  signifying  that 
they  had  returned  to  their  original  communi- 
ties. As  stated  previously,  however,  some  of 
these  people  were  erroneously  removed  from 
the  roll  because  they  had  not  received  all 
their  benefits  and  have  now  been  reclassified 
as  refugees  In  return-to- village  process. 

In  February  1970  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  reported  that  many  of  the  return-to- 
village  sites  established  during  1969  are  short 
on  health,  sanitation,  education,  and  market 
facilities.  The  Ministry  stated  that  this  short- 
coming occurred  t>ecause  many  provinces 
did  not  preplan  for  these  facilities. 

The  USAID/VN  Mission  Director  in  April 
1970  stated  that,  due  to  many  variables,  a 
qualitative  measure  of  the  return-to-village 
refugees'  status  was  difficult  to  assess,  how- 
ever, they  were  probably  only  half  as  well  off 
as  before  they  were  displaced. 

Out -of -camp  Refugees 
We  found  that  large  numbers  of  people  liv- 
ing outside  GVN  refugee  camps  were  removed 
from  the  rolls  after  they  had  received  their 


temporary  benefits,  in  accordance  with  GVN 
pwlicy  which  terminates  benefits  until  such 
time  as  they  are  able  to  return  to  their  orig- 
inal villages.  At  that  time,  they  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  return-to-village  benefits. 

Beginning  in  November  1969,  the  GVN  ini- 
tiated a  program  to  find  and  register  all 
refugees  throughout  Vietnam.  According  to 
AID,  initial  results  of  the  survey  were  that 
approximately  500,000  persons  were  added  to 
the  refugee  population,  mostly  people  living 
outside  recognized   GVN  refugee  camp>s 

In  a  subsequent  policy  decision  by  the 
GVN,  three  criteria  for  refugee  status  were 
set  forth.  To  be  considered  a  refugee  a  person 
must  ( 1 )  have  moved  from  an  insecure  area 
(2)  have  done  so  on  or  after  January  1  1964 
and  (3)  presently  live  in  a  group  of  20  or  more 
families.  The  GVN  later  established  that  those 
people  living  outside  camp  and  meeUng  at 
least  the  first  two  criteria  would  be  given 
a  month's  assistance  allowance  and  would  be 
removed  from  the  refugee  rolls.  As  a  result 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  out-of-camp  war 
victims  who  had  been  added  to  the  refugee 
rolls  were  removed  from  refugee  status  for 
having  not  met  the  criteria  or  for  having 
received  all  assistance  for  which  they  were 
then  eligible.  Such  persons  were  not  eligible 
for  any  further  assistance  from  the  GVN  un- 
til they  returned  to  their  home  villages  at 
which  time  they  would  qualify  for  return- 
to- village  benefits. 

Currently,  the  out-of-camp  refugees  liv- 
ing in  groups  Of  20  or  more  families  are  rec- 
ognized as  refugees  In  CORDS  and  GVN  re- 
ports but  qualify  for  only  limited  assistance 
until  they  return  home.  As  of  June  1970 
there  were  about  92,600  persons  (or  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  recorded  refugees)  in  this 
category.  Persons  who  live  in  groups  of  less 
than  20  families  are  not  recognized  as  refu- 
gees and  are  not  counted  In  the  refugee  re- 
ports. 

Although  the  number  of  these  people  liv- 
ing in  groups  of  less  than  20  families  is  un- 
known, it  seems  to  be  quite  large  For  ex- 
ample, in  IV  Corps,  AID  reported  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  refugees  did  not  live  la 
refugee  camps  but  were  scattered  through- 
out the  population,  due  partly  to  limited 
availability  of  land,  economic  factors  and 
preference. 

It  seems  from  the  foregoing  statement 
that  the  GVN  in  some  cases  has  not  been 
providing  assistance  to  refugees  on  the  basis 
of  need,  but  rather  on  location.  Refugees 
living  In  groups  of  20  famlUes  or  more  re- 
ceived a  month's  temporary  allowance 
whereas  refugees  living  in  groups  of  less 
than  20  families  received  no  such  benefits- 
however,  we  were  unable  to  find  any  evi- 
dence Indicating  that  either  group  of  refugees 
was  In  need  of  assistance  more  than  the 
other  group. 

Other  war  victims 
War  Widows.  Orphans,  and  Disabled  Persons 
In  addition  to  refugees,  there  are  other 
victims  of  the  war  who  do  not  leave  their 
communities  for  extended  residence  in  re- 
fugee camps  although  they  too  are  in  need 
of  assistance.  Included  in  this  category  are 
war  widows,  orphans,  and  the  physically  dis- 
abled. Unlike  the  refugee  situation,  however, 
we  found  that  statistics  were  not  available 
at  AID/Washlngton  and  in  Vietnam  to  show 
the  total  numbers,  their  condition  and  needs, 
and  the  number  assisted  by  the  GVN.  We 
found  that,  although  some  assistance  in  the 
form  of  death  benefits,  housing  allowances, 
and  food  had  been  provided  by  the  GVN, 
the  people  Included  in  this  category  gener- 
ally were  not  considered  top  priority  by  the 

It  seems  that  the  past  emphasis  placed  by 
the  GVN  on  providing  emergency  relief  and 
resettlement  payments  to  displaced  persons 
has  retarded  the  development  of  programs 
designed  to  provide  services  to  other  war 
victims.  The  following  statistics  as  to  the 
total  number  are  the  best  available,  although 
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tliey  are  based  on  estimates  by  the  GVN 
which,  according  to  AID.  are  of  questionable 

V  lUdlty. 

Disabled   persons 183.000 

O-phans    258,000 

V  ar    widows- 131,000 

Total    572.000 

Refugees  from  Cambodia 
In    addition    to    refugees   and    other    war 

V  ctims  generated  from  within  Vietnam,  re- 
cnt  events  In  Cambodia  have  resulted  in 
some  159.000  people  crossing  the  border  to 
s<  e)c  refuge  and  sanctuary  In  Vietnam  as  of 
J  aly  25.  1970.  Included  In  the  above  total 
a  eabout  10.000  Cambodian  and  Cambodian 
N  ontagnard  refugees.  The  remaining  149,000 
a  e  Vietnamese  repatriates. 

The  QVN  has  drawn  up  a  standard  relief 
program  for  these  repatriates  and  refugees. 
Ill  which  they  are  provided  reception  and 
temporary  allowances.  A  CORDS  Refugee 
Ilrectorate  official  Informed  us  that  the 
finds  for  paying  these  allowances  are  ob- 
t  lined  from  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
budget.  However,  he  stated  that,  when  75 
percent  of  the  total  budget  has  been  ex- 
pended, an  additional  600  million  plasters 
fl  111  t>€  made  available  from  the  U.S.  Special 
Fund.  We  found  that  these  repatriates  and 
r  !f ugees  are  not  Included  In  the  refugee 
s  atlstlcs  but  are  reported  separately.  A 
CORDS  ofHcial  informed  us  in  July  1970 
tiac  there  are  approximately  70.000  addi- 
t  onal  ethnic  Vietnamese  In  Phnom  Penh, 
C  ambodia.  who  are  awaiting  repatriation  In- 
t  )  Vietnam.  „  _ 

According  to  an  official  In  the  CORDS  Re- 

•  jgee  Directorate,  the  OVN  has  handled  this 
energency  situation  arising  out  of  Cam- 
bodia efficiently,  effectively,  and  timely, 
however,  this  official  stated  that  this  Is  be- 
1  ig  done,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  regular  refugees  as  It  relates 
t )  funds  and  manpower. 

War  victims  in  urban  areas 
Although  the  actual  number  of  persons 
<!  "eltlng  refuge  in  urban  areas,  rather  than 
a:  recognized  refugee  camps.  Is  unknown. 
^  ID /Washington  officials  have  estimated 
tie  number  at  one  million.  These  people 
Close  to  move  to  urban  areas  (primarily 
SMgon)  and  either  live  with  relatives  or 
sjefe    employment.    According    to    an    AID/ 

V  Washington  official,  these  people  were  not 
cjnsldered    as    refugees    because    the    GVN 

V  anted  to  reduce  further  urbanization. 

Presently    there    is    high    employment    In 

•  :ie  urban  areas  and  most  refugees  have 
f  )und  means  of  support  either  directly  be- 
ciuse  of  the  U.S.  troops  or  Indirectly  by 
providing  the  troops  with  needed  services, 
sach  as  laundries  and  housekeeping.  How- 
erer  the  unemployed  refugee  In  the  urban 
a  reas  Is  eligible  for  no  assistance  from  either 
tie  OVN  or  AID.  Therefore,  these  refugees 
c  in  only  turn  to  their  relatives  and  the  vol- 
i:ntary  agencies  for  assistance. 

An  AID  official  estimated  that  600,000  of 
rie  persons  seeking  refuge  In  the  urban 
areas  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
I  S  troops  for  subsistence.  It  Is  anticipated 
t  y  the  GVN  and  AID  that,  as  the  U.S.  troops 
Ml-hdraw.  most  of  these  people  will  want 
1 3  return  home.  By  certifying  themselves 
8  5  meeting  the  refugee  criteria.  I.e.,  orl- 
6  inally  evacuated  from  Insecure  villages,  they 
^111  be  eligible  for  return-to-vlllage  bene- 

Although  the  problems  associated  with 
tie  ■•urban  drift"  have  been  recognized,  no 
fsrmal  plans  have  been  made  to  cope  with 

t  lem. 

CH.tPTtR  4 .  ST.^TtJS  OP  SHTE  FACU-rrlES 

During  our  current  review,  we  found  con- 

ible  shortfalls  In  construction  and  ade- 

y  of  needed  faculties,  such  as  housing, 

ims.  wells,  medical  facilities,  medical 

, and  sanitation  facilities,  for  many 

*ar    victims.    In    addition,   we    found    that 


s  iderable 
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many  of  these  Individuals  were  living  In 
sites  that  offered  little  opportunity  for  self- 
support    and /or   economic   potential. 

In  July  1970  our  staff  Inspected  18  sites 
In  three  provinces  In  I  Corps  that  accom- 
modated about  94.000  persons.  Following  are 
examples  of  conditions  we  noted  at  some  of 
these  sites. 

Quang  Trl  Province 

1.  Ha-Thanh — At  the  time  of  our  visit  this 
site  housed  about  19,000  people.  Ha-Thanh 
was  originally  established  In  December  1967 
as  a  temporary  refugee  camp.  Subsequently. 
It  was  converted  Into  a  resettlement  site.  All 
the  people  have  received  their  resettlement 
allowances  and  have  been  dropped  from  the 
refugee  rolls. 

The  site  was  located  In  what  appeared  to 
be  a  barren  area.  We  saw  very  few  crops, 
three  medical  aid  stations.  20  wells  (76 
needed),  no  latrines  (760  needed),  and  30 
classrooms.  We  believe  these  facilities  are 
inadequate  for  19,000  people.  We  were  un- 
able to  count  all  the  houses;  however,  It 
was  very  apparent  that  these  people  were 
living  In  crowded  conditions. 

A  CORDS  official  Informed  us  that  the 
substandard  conditions  of  this  site  existed 
because  the  GVN  Province  Chief  believed 
that  these  people  were  no  longer  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  GVN.  as  far  as  providing 
food  and  upgrading  the  living  conditions 
are  concerned.  He  stated  that  the  Province 
Chief  only  provided  food  when  the  situa- 
tion became  critical,  such  as  when  some 
starvation  was  reported  or  when  several 
hundred  families  were  In  critical  condi- 
tion. 

2.  Trung-Gio — This  site  housed  about  14,- 
000  people  and  was  established  as  a  tempo- 
rary refugee  camp  In  1967  when  these  peo- 
ple came  from  the  demilitarized  zone.  Sub- 
sequently. It  was  converted  into  a  resettle- 
ment site.  These  people  have  received  their 
resettlement  allowances  and  have  been 
dropped  from  the  refugee  rolls. 

We  found  that  wells,  latrines,  medical  fa- 
cilities, medical  services,  and  classrooms 
were  inadequate  for  these  14,000  people. 
There  was  little  land  available  to  grow  crops, 
and  in  otir  opinion,  very  few  people  could 
subsist  on  the  land.  It  appeared  that  the 
people  did  not  have  much  opportunity  for 
self-support,  and  the  site  had  little  economic 
potential. 

QT7ANG  NAM  PROVINCE 

1.  An  My — This  resettlement  site  was 
previously  visited  by  OAO  In  1967.  At  that 
time  It  was  a  temporary  refugee  camp  and 
had  two  wells,  no  medical  dispensary,  and 
no  sanitation  facilities. 

During  our  current  review,  we  found  that 
no  significant  improvements  had  been  made. 
Currently,  there  are  about  660  people  in 
this  site,  which  was  established  in  1965  as 
a  temporary  refugee  camp.  Only  73  people 
have  received  their  resettlement  allowances. 
We  noted  one  school  In  the  camp  which 
appears  to  be  inadequate.  The  site  did  not 
have  latrines  and  medical  facilities.  We  saw 
three  wells  which  appeared  to  be  enough. 

2.  Phu  Lac  (6) — At  this  location,  there 
were  about  2.070  people.  We  were  Informed 
that  only  883  were  recognized  as  refugees 
and  that  they  would  receive  temporary  bene- 
fits. We  were  advised  that  these  people  were 
all  Viet  Cong  families  and  that  they  were  re- 
located by  force  In  February  or  March  1970. 
These  people  are  under  heavy  guard  by  the 
Vietnamese  military. 

During  our  inspection,  we  observed  that 
there  were  no  latrines,  no  usable  wells,  no 
classrooms,  and  no  medical  facilities.  The 
shelters  were  crudely  constructed  from  a 
variety  of  waste  material,  such  as  empty 
ammunition  boxes  and  cardboard.  We  ob- 
served that  the  number  of  shelters  would  not 
adequately  house  these  people.  The  CORDS 
refugee  advisor  stated  that  there  were  no 
plans  to  Improve  the  living  conditions  at 
this  site. 


3.  Thanh  Toy— This  temporary  refugee 
camp  had  about  6.000  refugees  and  they  have 
been  here  since  1967.  We  found  that  the 
shelters  were  crudely  constructed  and  that 
these  people  were  living  in  very  crowded  con- 
ditions. The  camp  was  surrounded  by  a  fence 
and  barbed  wire  and  was  guarded  by  the  GVN 
military.  We  were  informed  that  these  people 
were  all  Viet  Cong  sympathizers.  We  ob- 
served some  wells,  one  classroom,  no  latrines. 
and  no  medical  facilities.  The  people  and 
their  clothes  were  very  dirty. 

The  CORDS  refugee  advisor  stated  that 
these  people  had  received  their  30-day  food 
allowance  and  that  no  other  assistance  had 
been  provided  them  by  the  GVN.  We  noted 
that  these  people  had  no  place  to  grow  food. 

Quang   Ngai   Province 

1.  Phu  Nhom  A — This  site  was  visited  by 
us  during  our  last  review  In  1967.  At  that 
time,  a  Red  Cross  representative  told  us 
that  this  was  one  of  the  worst  camps  In  his 
Jurisdiction.  During  our  last  review,  we  found 
that  It  was  overcrowded  and  that  it  had 
Inadequate  drainage,  no  dispensary,  and  no 
usable  wells. 

During  our  current  review,  we  found  that 
the  above  conditions  had  not  Improved.  There 
were  1.124  former  refugees  In  this  site,  and 
397  families  were  living  in  233  houses.  At 
the  time  of  our  last  review,  this  site  was  a 
temporary  refugee  camp.  It  has  now  been 
converted  Into  a  resettlement  site.  This  site 
was  originally  established  In  1964.  We  noted 
that  the  people  were  Just  starting  to  con- 
struct drainage  ditches  under  a  food-fcr- 
work  program. 

During  our  Inspection  of  the  site,  we  ob- 
served that  there  were  no  schools  for  the 
children.  The  conditions  of  the  houses  or 
shacks  were  very  poor.  The  people  were  very 
dirty  and  their  clothes  were  dirty  and  shabby. 
There  still  were  no  usable  wells  and  no  medi- 
cal facilities.  The  CORDS  refugee  advisor  In- 
formed us  that  there  were  no  plans  to  Im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  this  site.  On 
the  basis  of  our  Inspection  of  this  site,  we 
believe  that  these  people  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  be  self-supporting,  and  there  Is 
little  economic  potential  for  this  site. 

2.  My  Trang — Approximately  800  unrecog- 
nized refugees  are  located  In  this  hamlet. 
These  people  were  relocated  by  military  ac- 
tivity from  a  GVN-paclfied  area.  The  CORDS 
refugee  advisor  stated  that  these  people 
could  not  be  recognized  as  refugees  because 
GVN  policy  specifies  that  refugees  cannot 
originate  from  pacified  areas.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  time,  we  did  not  attempt  to  Inspect 
all  facilities  at  the  site.  It  was  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  these  people  were  living  In  sub- 
standard conditions.  The  refugee  advisor 
stated  that  the  GVN's  assistance  to  these 
people  consisted  of  some  rolled  oats  In  Janu- 
ary 1970  and  nothing  since  then. 

We  also  visited  10  refugee  sites  in  three 
provinces  in  IV  Corps.  The  refugees  were 
living  In  markedly  different  conditions  than 
those  In  the  other  regions  where  they  gen- 
erally lived  in  normal  refugee  camps  and  re- 
settlement sites.  In  the  delU  the  refugees 
are  scattered  along  canals  and  roads.  These 
people  are  (1)  Integrated  with  the  local  in- 
habitants, (2)  living  In  shelters  they  con- 
structed, or  (3)  living  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Accordingly,  we  were  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  number  of  refugees  residing 
m  the  sites  visited. 

The  geographical  and  social  conditions 
existing  In  the  delta  preclude  our  comparing 
the  refugees'  living  conditions  In  IV  Corps 
with  the  conditions  In  the  other  three 
regions. 

During  our  Inspections  of  the  sites,  we  ob- 
served that  most  of  the  refugees  ( 1 )  appeared 
to  be  economically  self-sufficient,  (2)  were 
living  in  sites  where  there  appeared  to  w 
economic  potential,  and  (3)  were  living  m 
homes  that.  In  most  Instances,  were  compara- 
ble to  or  better  than  the  homes  of  some 
nonrefugees.  Our  observations  at  two  of  tne 
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sites  visited  In  Klen  Giang  Province  are  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Dong  Thai  and  Dong  Hoa — We  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  Identify  all  refugees  In  Dong  Thai 
because  some  were  merged  with  the  nonrefu- 
gees. All  the  hom«»  were  located  along  the 
banks  of  the  canal  and  were  not  clustered 
together.  We  observed  that  some  of  the  refu- 
gee homes  appeared  to  be  bigger  and  Detter 
than  some  of  the  nonrefugee  homes.  Behind 
some  of  the  refugee  homes,  plenty  of  land 
was  available  for  farming.  We  were  Informed 
by  a  CORDS  official  that  the  land  was  being 
farmed  by  refugees.  Food  appeared  to  be 
plentiful,  and  no  evidence  of  starvation  or 
malnutrition  existed  among  the  Inhabitants. 

Further  dovwi  the  canal.  In  Dong  Hoa  where 
some  unrecognized  refugees  were  living,  the 
homes  were  smaller  and  closer  together  but 
the  people  were  not  living  In  crowded  con- 
ditions. We  were  Informed  that  these  people 
had  received  no  benefits  and  would  not  re- 
ceive any;  because  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  stated  that,  instead  of  moving  to 
GVN-controlled  areas,  these  people  Initially 
had  moved  to  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas. 
Subsequently  they  returned  to  their  former 
homes  but  they  are  not  considered  by  the 
GVN  as  refugees  returning  to  their  villages. 

We  observed  no  shortage  of  water  and  there 
appeared  to  be  adequate  sanitation  facilities. 
However,  there  was  no  dlsp)ensary  In  Dong 
Hoa.  There  were  classrooms  available  but  no 
teachers. 

As  of  March  20,  1970,  the  monthly  refugee 
report  for  402  occupied  sites  In  Vietnam 
showed  that  176  sites  (42  percent)  were 
overcrowded  and  87  sites  (21  percent)  were 
deficient  in  medical  support.  In  addition,  833 
classrooms  were  needed  and  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  sites  had  Inadequate  wa- 
ter supplies.  Of  the  382  sites  for  which  rat- 
ings were  assigned  by  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare personnel,  91  of  the  sites  (24  percent) 
were  rated  substandard. 

Furthermore,  the  Minister  of  Social  Wel- 
fare in  March  1970  stated  that  many  refugee 
sites,  although  secure  an:l  in  existence  for  a 
long  time,  lacked  necessary  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, public  health,  sanitation,  and  water 
and  that  many  refugees  wete  poor  and  not 
self-supporting. 

In  June  1970  It  was  reported  that.  In  133 
camp  sites  in  I  Corps,  224.963  people  could 
not  support  themselves  and  that  213.718  of 
these  224,963  people  were  living  In  sites 
where  there  Is  no  economic  potential.  No 
similar  data  was  available  for  the  other 
regions. 

Although  no  detailed  statistics  were  avail- 
able In  Vietnam  pertaining  to  the  condi- 
tions and  deficiencies  prevailing  in  hamlets 
or  villages  which  are  being  reoccupled  by  re- 
turning refugees.  It  has  been  recognized  by 
AID  and  the  GVN  that  the  overall  living 
conditions  are  not  adequate.  In  February 
1970  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  stated 
that  return-to-vlllage  sites  were  in  need  of 
facilities  for  health,  education,  sanitation, 
water,  and  marketing. 

CHAPTEE    S.    EESOtTRCES    APPLIED   IN   STTPPORT   OF 
THE    PROGRAM 

V.S.  Staffing 

Our  analysis  of  CORDS  staffing  to  admin- 
ister programs  for  war  victims  showed  that, 
as  of  July  1970,  there  have  been  Increases  in 
the  percentage  of  total  personnel  on  board 
(and  field  personnel)  since  our  February 
1968  report.  Nevertheless,  i>er8onnel  short- 
ages still  are  being  experienced  in  the  field. 

In  January  1969  authorized  positions  to- 
taled 116  and  15  percent  of  these  were  un- 
filled. In  response  to  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive designed  to  bring  about  overall  reduc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  effort  in  Vietnam,  the  cell- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1970  was  reduced  to  97 
positions.  AID  reported  no  serious  difficul- 
ties with  this  reduction  because  vacant  po- 
sitions were  the  ones  eliminated. 

The  following  schedule  compares  the 
CORDS  refugee  and  social   welfare  staffing 
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and    personnel    shortages    both    Inside    and 
outside  Saigon  for  various  time  periods. 

CORDS  STAFFING  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  REFUGEES  AND 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

U.S.  position  authorizations 
and  staffing 

Novem-      Decem- 
ber ber  July 
1967           1969             1970 


Total: 

Authorized 96 

Onboard 72 

Percent  short  (—) —25 

Saigon: 

Authorized 27 

Onboard 28 

Percent  short (—)  or  over.  +4 

Field: 

Authorized 69 

Onboard 44 

Percent  short  (—) —36 


<  This  number  includes78  persons  actually  working  in  Vietnam, 
4  enroute  to  Vietnam,  and  5  in  traininp  for  specific  positions. 

The  July  1970  staffing  Includes  seven  au- 
thorized positions  for  the  social  welfare  pro- 
gram, of  which  six  were  filled. 

The  number  of  on-board  personnel,  how- 
ever. Isn't  necessarily  indicative  of  the  num- 
ber working  on  the  programs.  It  appeared 
that  some  CORDS  field  personnel  responsible 
for  refugee  and  social  welfare  activities  were 
assigned  other  responsibilities  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  CORDS  province  senior  advisor. 
For  example,  we  found  that  a  refugee  ad- 
visor had  been  assigned.  In  addition  to  his 
refugee  responsibilities,  the  duties  of  supply 
and  logistics  officer.  Also,  other  CORDS  per- 
sonnel do  refugee  and  social  welfare  work  In 
cases  where  no  advisor  is  specifically  assigned 
to  the  programs. 

Level  of  Financial  Assistance 
According  to  Information  available  at  AID, 
United  States,  voluntary  agencies,  and  the 
GVN  during  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  con- 
tributed about  957  million  and  $61  million, 
respectively.  In  support  of  the  refugee  and 
social  welfare  program.  Estimates  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  level  of  assistance  are  about  968 
million,  89  percent  of  which  is  expected  to 
come  from  the  United  States,  6  percent  from 
voluntary  agencies  and  free-world  assistance, 
and  5  percent  from  the  GVN. 

U.S.  Support 

Financial  assistance  for  the  refugee  and 
social  welfare  programs  Is  largely  provided  by 
the  United  States  either  directly  with  dollars 
or  indirectly  with  local  currency  (plasters) 
derived  from  the  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Development  Act  of  1954  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Public  Law  480)  or  from  the 
sales  of  commodities  furnished  under  the 
AID  Commodity  Import  Program  for  use 
within  Vietnam. 

In  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  U.S.  direct 
assistance  (exclusive  of  plasters)  amounted 
to  about  914  million  and  910  million,  respec- 
tively, and  about  96  million  was  programmed 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition  to  this  direct 
assistance,  the  United  States  also  contributed 
Public  Law  480  agricultural  commodities 
valued  at  about  910  million  in  fiscal  year 

1968  and  $14  million  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
About  913  million  initially  was  programmed 
for  fiscal  year  1970  but  this  was  increased  to 
920  million  to  enable  the  feeding  of  Viet- 
namese repatriates  and  Cambodian  refugees. 

The  plaster  support  of  the  refugee  and  so- 
cial welfare  program  In  fiscal  years  1968  end 

1969  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  $25  mil- 
lion and  929  million,  respectively.  For  fiscal 
year  1970  the  equivalent  of  about  934  million 
was  programmed.  According  to  AID/Wash- 
Ington  officials,  the  Increase  In  plaster  funds 
during  1970  (despite  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  on  the  GVN  rolls)  was  need- 
ed to  pay  the  backlog  of  refugees  who  hadn't 
received  their  allowances;  to  Improve  living 


CDnditlons  in  the  refugee  camps:  and  to  pro- 
vide allowances  to  an  unknown  number  of 
eligible  war  victims  who  were  expected  to  re- 
turn to  their  villages  but  who  were  not  pre- 
viously counted  as  refugees  or  who  had  never 
been  registered. 

Correlation   between  refugees  resettled   and 
amount  of  resettlement  funds  expended 

We  were  not  able  to  correlate  Increases  or 
decreases  In  the  number  of  resettled  refugees 
with  Increases  or  decreases  In  the  amount  of 
allowances  paid,  primarily  because  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  reported  to  be  resettled  was 
not  accurate.  In  an  October  1969  CORDS  re- 
port to  AID/  Washington  on  the  development 
end  status  of  the  refugee  reporting  system.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  several  problems  existed 
concerning  the  number  of  refugees  reported 
as  returning  to  their  original  communities, 
including  (1)  the  possible  duplicate  report- 
ing of  resettled  refugees  who  subsequently 
return  to  their  original  community.  In  both 
the  resettled  category  and  the  return-to- 
vlllage  category,  and  (2)  the  possible  Inclu- 
sion of  other  Individuals  In  the  return-to- 
vlllage  category  who  were  not  entitled  to 
resettlement  benetfis. 

Another  problem  In  correlating  the  num- 
ber of  resettled  refugees  and  the  amount  of 
resettlement  payments  was  that  refugees  liv- 
ing In  temporary  camps,  scheduled  for  con- 
version Into  resettlement  sites,  were  not  en- 
titled to  receive  monetary  housing  allow- 
ances If  housing  was  already  provided  by  the 
GVN.  Hewever.  the  number  of  this  group  of 
refugees  may  be  Included  In  the  reported 
number  of  refugees  resettled. 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  estimated 
that  about  750.000  refugees  would  be  re- 
established during  1970.  Of  this  number 
200.000  would  be  resettled  and  550.000  would 
return  to  their  original  communities.  The 
Mlnlstery  also  estimated  that  an  additional 
130.000  new  refugees  would  be  generated  dur- 
ing 1970. 

GVN  Support 

In  addition  to  the  plEtster  funds  provided 
by  the  United  States,  during  calendar  years 
1968  and  1969  the  GVN  provided  the  equiva- 
lent of  94.3  million  and  93.6  million  pri- 
marily for  salaries  and  expenses  of  Ministry 
personnel  In  support  of  the  refugee  and  social 
welfare  program.  For  calendar  year  1970  the 
GVN  programmed  $4.3  million. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relationship 
between  budgeted  GVN  expenditures  for  the 
refugee  and  social  welfare  program  and  for 
eUI  civil  (as  distinguished  from  defense) 
programs  and  the  amounts  of  U.S. -provided 
plaster  funds,  which  are  Included  In  the 
GVN  budget,  for  calendar  years  1967  and 
1970. 

|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dollar  equivalents! 


Plaster  support  of  GVN  refugee  relief  and 
social  welfare  programs 

1967 

1970 

Total 
budget 

US- 
provided 
portion 

Total 
budget 

US- 
provided 
portion 

Total  civil  budget. 

Refugee  and 
social  wetfaie 
budget 

Percentage 

279.7 

12.3 
4.4 

67.8 

10.6 
15.6 

571.2 

34.1 
6.0 

105.1 

29.8 
28.4 

Voluntary  agency  and  free-world  assistance 

Another  resource  available  to  the  refugee 
and  social  welfare  program  Is  the  support 
provided  by  some  37  U.S.  and  third-country 
voluntary  agencies  listed  with  CORDS  In 
Vietnam,  and  assistance  provided  by  other 
free-world  countries.  Data  available,  which 
Is  based  on  estimates  furnished  by  the  vol- 
untary agencies  and  other  countries,  Indi- 
cated that,  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  19S9,  the 
amounts  provided  In  support  of  these  pro- 
grams by  voluntary  agencies  were  about  93.8 
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million  and  $4.3  million,  respectively.  In  dl- 
rec:  support  exclusive  of  personnel  costs, 
Pro!  Tatnmed  support  for  fiscal  year  1970  Is 
nated  to  be  about  $3.8  million.  The  as- 
nce  Is  concentrated  on  health  programs, 
atlonal  and  Institutional  feeding  proj- 
and  the  providing  of  personnel  and 
vjces  In  support  of  the  refugee  relief  and 
1  welfare  program. 

activities  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
are  Icoordlnated  with  the  GVN  through  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare.  Refugee  activities 
and  social  welfare  activities  of  eight  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies  are  currently  being  flnan- 
supported  by  the  United  States  under 
contracts.  About  $1  million  has  been 
ponded  for  fiscal  year  1970,  under  contracts 
these  eight  voluntary  agencies.  In  addi- 
USAID'VN  Is  providing  storage  facil- 
and  transportation  support  for  the  vol- 
agencies  In  the  field. 

rate  of  expenditure  in  support  of  social 

welfare  program 
xr  review  showed  that,  notwithstanding 
cknowledged  need  for  a  social  welfare 
^ram,  very  small  amounts  of  funds  have 
provided  for  the  program,  and  the  funds 
available  were  expended  at  an  extremely 
rate  for  various  reasons  including  (1) 
relatively  low  priority  assigned  to  the 
il  welfare  program.  (2)  limited  orga- 
Izakional  and  manpower  capabilities  within 
QVN  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  and  (3) 
1  .pparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
to  assume  funding  responsibilities. 
P^lor  to  calendar  year  1969.  counterpart 
s  were  oot  provided  for  a  comprehensive 
1  welfare  program  because  the  major 
concern  was  for  refugee  relief.  During 
a  social  welfare  assistance  program  was 
:oped  and  it  is  expected  that  in  1970  the 
>r  US  effort  will  shift  from  emergency 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  war  victims, 
social  development. 
O;  lly  about  4  percent  of  the  counterpart 
fun(s  programmed  in  1969  to  the  Ministry 
of  J  ocial  Welfare  were  provided  for  social 
welfire  activities.  In  addition,  the  Ministry 
of  S  )clal  Welfare  did  not  expend  a  significant 
amopnt  of  these  programmed  funds.  For  ex- 
e.  In  calendar  year  1969.  a  total  of  133 
mill  on  piasters  (about  $1.1  million)  was  pro- 
for  the  social  welfare  program.  Of 
amount,  only  about  7.7  million  plasters 
approximately  $65,000)  or  only  6  percent 
expended  during  1969;  28  percent  was 
;pended.  and  thus  no  longer  available 
1  his  program:  and  the  major  part  of  the 
remi.lnlng  66  percent  of  the  funds  was  au- 
thor .zed  for  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  ex- 
penditure In  1970  or  transferred  to  the  Mln- 
of  Public  Works  for  future  Ministry  of 
1  Welfare  construction  projects. 
.\dparently  the  1970  funds  will  not  be  ex- 
penc  ed  much  faster.  For  example,  of  112.4 
piasters  (about  $953,000)  pro- 
for  social  welfare  in  calendar  year 
only  1.6  million  plaste;-s  (approximately 
(00)  or  about  1  percent  had  been  ex- 
as  of  June  1970. 
CORDS  Refugee  Directorate  official  In- 
us  In  June  1970  that  only  small 
amounts  of  counterpart  funds  had  been  pro- 
for  social  welfare  activities,  primar- 
1  ecause  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
lot  have  the  organizational  and  man- 
powi  r  capabilities  to  handle  social  welfare 
actliitles  at  the  present  time. 
According  to  AID  officials,  the  primary  rea- 
for  the  low  expenditures  were  that  (1) 
the  social  welfare  program  had  no 
priority,  It  was  difficult  to  get  construction 
pern  lission  for  social  welfare  projects  and  (2) 
the  first  year  the  costs  of  operating  the 
welfare  program  would  be  paid  from 
jVN's  own  funds,  rather  than  the  U.S. 
funds.  The  GVN  is  reluctant  to 
obligate  itself  to  a  long-range  program. 
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Plaster  Fund  Releases  by  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare 

We  found  that  the  overall  release  of  funds 
for  refugee  relief  expenditures  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Social  Welfare  appears  to  have  Im- 
proved somewhat  over  what  we  reported  In 
February  1968.  However.  Indications  are  that 
the  rate  of  payment  of  resettlement  benefits 
Is  still  below  the  plaster  expenditure  rate 
contemplated  by  the  Ministry's  budget.  For 
example,  through  May  30,  1970,  64  per  cent 
of  the  resettlement  budget  had  been  allo- 
cated to  the  provinces;  however,  only  12  per- 
cent had  been  expended  by  the  Province 
Chiefs. 

Although  detailed  Information  was  un- 
available for  calendar  year  1968  concerning 
the  rate  of  release  and  expenditure  of  funds, 
we  did  find  that  during  the  yenr  only  70  per- 
cent of  the  resettlement  budget  had  been 
expended. 

During  the  first  half  of  1969,  the  release  of 
funds  was  extremely  slow  with  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  budgeted  resettlement  funds 
being  expended  through  July.  AID  blamed 
the  slow  releases  on  a  complicated  GVN 
allotment  process,  badly  prepared  program 
plans,  insufficient  Ministry  province  person- 
nel, and  lack  of  decentralized  province  pay- 
ment procedures.  However,  AID  reported  that 
administrative  improvements  were  made  by 
the  Ministry  during  the  end  of  1969  which 
resulted  in  Improvement  In  the  number  of 
refugees  paid  their  authorized  allowances. 
By  the  close  of  1969,  Improvements  increased 
the  rate  of  expenditures  to  94  percent  of  the 
budgeted  amount. 

We  were  informed  by  a  CORDS  refugee  offi- 
cial in  rv  Corps  that  for  the  first  4  months 
of  1970.  the  refugees  In  IV  Corps,  for  the 
most  part,  had  been  neglected  because  of 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare's  failure  to 
release  the  temporary  and  resettlement  funds 
on  a  time  basis.  He  stated  that,  as  a  result, 
numerous  refugees  vacated  GVN-controlled 
areas  and  returned  to  Viet  Cong-controlled 
areas. 

U.S.  Commodity  Support 

The  United  States,  under  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480  (food -for -peace  program)  donates 
agricultural  commodities  to  support  war  vic- 
tims and  other  Vietnamese  who,  because  of 
war,  disease,  and  other  factors,  are  unable 
to  provide  basic  food  needs  for  themselves. 
The  dollar  amount  of  commodities  program- 
med for  the  refugee  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  was 
estimated  to  be  $9.8  million  and  $13.9  million 
respectively.  The  programmed  amount  for 
1970  was  estimated  at  $13  million.  Subse- 
quently, the  tunount  was  Increased  to  $20 
million;  the  Increase  being  attributed  to 
feeding  Vietnamese  repatriates  and  Cambo- 
dian refugees  from  Cambodia. 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has  overall 
responsibility  for  administration  and  super- 
vision of  the  food  program.  About  55  percent 
of  the  title  n.  Public  Law  480  food  Is  dis- 
tributed by  the  GVN  through  its  pacification 
program  and  the  remaining  45  percent  Is 
distributed  by  the  voluntary  agencies. 

In  October  1969  a  team  of  CORDS  and 
USAID/VN  officials  made  an  evaluation  re- 
port of  the  title  II.  Public  Law  480  food 
program  In  Vietnam  and  included  the  criteria 
used  to  determine  needy  recipients  and  the 
distribution  and  utUlzatlon  of  the  commod- 
ities. They  reported  that  foodstuffs  provided 
by  the  United  States  under  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480  primarily  in  support  of  the  refugee 
and  social  welfare  programs  were  in  some 
cases  (1)  not  being  utilized  properly.  (2)  not 
being  distributed  in  an  expeditious  manner, 
and  (3)  not  always  being  issued  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

Information  available  Indicates  that 
USAID/VN  has  taken  some  corrective  actions 
In  response  to  recommendations  made  by 
the  evaluation  team,  such  as  reducing  the 


amount  of  the  commodities  not  retidlly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Vietnamese;  establishing 
committees  to  help  correlate  the  activities  of 
the  United  States,  GVN.  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies; and  stopping  Illegal  distributions  of 
commodities. 

Although  we  were  unable  to  fully  evaluate 
the  corrective  actions  taken  because  of  the 
limited  time  available  for  this  review,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  actions  should  help  correct 
the  first  two  problem  areas.  However,  the 
third  area  relating  to  the  commodities  not 
being  Issued  according  to  need  appears  to 
remain  uncorrected. 

The  evaluation  team  reported  that 
throughout  Vietnam  title  II.  Public  Law  480 
commodities  were  not  being  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  need  as  provided  by  the  program 
objectives.  It  was  reported  that  no  criteria 
had  been  developed  to  determine  persons  In 
need  and  those  who  were  self-supporting. 
Cases  were  reported  where  needy  Viet- 
namese failed  to  receive  food  and  less  needy 
employed  persons  continued  to  receive  food. 

In  addition  to  agricultural  commodities 
furnished  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480, 
the  United  States  has  provided  other  com- 
modities under  project  assistance.  During  our 
visits  to  the  project  commodity  warehouses 
located  in  Saigon,  we  noted  that  numerous 
items  designed  for  refugees,  such  as  tarpau- 
lins, tents,  sewing  kits,  sewing  machines, 
saws,  shovels,  and  picks,  appeared  to  have 
been  in  storage  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  We  were  advised  by  a  USAID/VN  offi- 
cial that  no  issues  had  been  made  for  some 
of  these  commodities  for  over  a  year.  He 
stated  that  the  sewing  machines  were  rust- 
ing and  that  the  tarpaulins  and  tents  were 
deteriorating  from  dry  rot. 

In  our  review  of  the  GVN  property  records, 
we  found  further  evidence  of  nonutlllzation 
of  some  project  commodities.  For  example, 
there  were  1,690  sheets  of  20-  by  20-foot  tar- 
paulins valued  at  about  $80,000  on  hand  at 
June  30,  1970.  This  merchandise  was  part  of 
a  shipment  of  1,900  sheets  of  tarpaulin  re- 
ceived during  November  1968.  We  noted  that, 
in  approximately  19  months,  only  210  sheets 
of  this  tarpaulin  has  been  issued,  and  that 
200  of  these  sheets  were  issued  In  April  and 
May  1970  for  use  in  support  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese repatriates  and  Cambodian  refugees. 

We  were  advised  by  a  CORDS  Refugee  Di- 
rectorate official  that  these  project  commodi- 
ties are  the  property  of  the  GVN  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare.  He  stated  that  this  Ministry, 
like  other  GVN  Ministries,  would  not  under 
normal  circumstances  transfer  excess  or  un- 
needed  property  to  other  Ministries  who 
might  be  better  able  to  utilize  them  for  their 
own  programs.  Although  CORDS  is  aware 
of  this  problem,  we  were  informed  that  they 
haVe  been  unsuccessful,  as  yet.  In  convinc- 
ing the  Ministry  to  either  utilize  these  com- 
modities or  transfer  them  so  that  they  may 
be  properly  utilized. 

CHAPTER    6.   SCOPE   OF   REVIEW 

This  review  was  conducted  at  the  request 
of  the  Chairman.  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Problems  Connected  With  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate.  It  was  directed  primarily  toward  up- 
dating our  prior  Inquiries  into  the  problems 
associated  with  the  refugee  program  in  Viet- 
nam and  performing  initial  research  into  the 
social  welfare  program  in  Vietnam. 

The  review  was  conducted  at  AID  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  CORDS 
headquarters  in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  and  at 
various  refugee  camps  throughout  I  and  IV 
Corps  in  Vietnam.  Our  work  Included  exami- 
nation of  available  records,  discussions  with 
responsible  agency  officials,  and  observations 
in  the  field. 

~To  try  to  meet  the  reporting  date  requested 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee, 
fleldwork  on  this  assignment  was  less  de- 
tailed than   we   normally  would  perform. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  tlie  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  11547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Fanners  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  increase  the  loan  limita- 
tion on  certain  loans; 

Hil.  15041.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  program; 
and 

H.R.  19911.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  11547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limita- 
tion on  certain  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  15041.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R,  19911.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  3867)  to  assure  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
conference  report. 

(For  conference  report  on  S.  3862,  see 
Congressional  Record  of  December  9, 
1970.  pp.  40630  to  40648,  inclusive.) 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) for  permitting  me  to  speak  at  this 
time,  so  that  I  might  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  conference  report.  I  am 
engaged  in  a  conference  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  now,  and  am  compelled  to 
return  shortly  to  the  consideration  of 
that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  recorded  as 
having  voted  when  this  bUl  was  before 
the  Senate,  because  It  was  one  of  the 
times  that  I  had  to  be  away;  but  shice 
then,  I  have  checked  into  its  cost,  espe- 
cially the  rising  cost  of  personnel  and  the 
huge  backlog  of  obligations  that  we  are 
building  up,  in  the  billions  of  dollars, 
for  the  next  few  years.  I  feel  compelled 
to  call  that  fact  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  this 
bill  as  well  as  others. 
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Mr.  President,  the  enormous  prospec- 
tive cost  of  the  legislation  in  this  con- 
ference report  underscores  a  fact  which 
applies  not  onJy  to  this  bill  but  many  of 
the  other  costly  measures  which  we  are 
either  now  considering  or  will  be  con- 
fronted with  next  year. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  committing  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  money 
which  can  only  be  obtained  from  two 
sources — by  either  deficit  financing  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  higher  taxes. 

The  anticipated  deficit  for  fiscal  year 

1971  will  be  about  $17  billion  based  on 
anticipated  recipts  of  $198  billion  with 
outlays  of  $214  billion.  For  fiscal  year 

1972  no  one  knows  for  certain  what  the 
deficit  will  be  since  the  budget  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  minimum  of  $12 
billion  and  could  be  as  high  as  $23  biUion. 

I  am  advised  that  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts will  be  about  $212  billion.  The  def- 
icit will  then  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
budget.  While  these  figures  are  purely 
speculative,  the  talk  now  ranges  from 
$225  to  $235  bUUon  for  the  entire  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us,  even  in  its  reduced  form,  proposes  to 
add  $9.5  billion,  unprovided  for  in  these 
budgets,  if  it  Is  appropriated,  within  the 
next  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  enu- 
merate some  of  these  large  items,  mainly 
in  the  personnel  field,  which  will  make 
our  financial  problem  much  more  severe. 

First,  there  is  already  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  now  being  considered  an  item 
of  $1.6  billion  for  pay  increases  that  have 
already  been  granted  to  Federal  employ- 
ees, both  military  and  civilian. 

That  is  just  2  days  after  we  have 
passed  the  regular  appropriation  bill  to 
take  care  of  personnel  costs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Within  less  than 
2  days,  it  is  followed  by  another  bill  to 
provide  an  additional  $1.6  billion  for 
pay  increases  that  have  already  been 
granted,  both  military  and  civilian. 

I  am  talking  primarily  about  the 
mounting  costs  that  we  are  letting  come 
in,  every  few  days  or  every  few  months 
and  every  year,  year  after  year,  which 
are  contributing  to  these  enormous  defi- 
cits which  are,  of  course,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  we  are  having  this  severe  infla- 
tion. 

The  conferees,  on  the  new  civilian  pay 
proposals  authorizing  an  automatic  sys- 
tem of  increases,  have  agreed  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  will  add  another  $2.2  billion 
in  annual  costs  for  pay  beginning  next 
month,  January  1 ;  $1.3  billion  of  this  will 
be  military  pay,  and  $900  million  vsall  be 
civilian  pay. 

I  am  referring  now  to  the  accumulated 
impact.  I  know  that  there  have  to  be 
some  salary  increases.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  them  now  on  the  merits.  I  am 
pointing  out  the  accumulated  impact  of 
these  billions  of  dollars,  with  no  provi- 
sion made  to  finance  them,  just  running 
loose,  and  now  we  have  the  anticipated 
budget  deficits  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  Federal  civilian  increase  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  will  be  6  percent, 
and,  under  another  permanent  provision 
of  law,  the  military  will  receive  a  com- 
parable increase.  On  top  of  the  $1.3  bll- 


Uon  increase  which  will  be  automatic  on 
January  1  next,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  planning  to  submit  another  mili- 
tary pay  package,  also  amounting  to  $1.3 
billion,  as  a  part  of  the  volunteer  effort. 
That  is  an  additional  $1.3  billion  that 
apparently  is  going  to  be  proposed 
for  next  year. 

Should  we  ever  seriously  get  into  this 
effort,  which  I  am  sis  yet  unconvinced 
is  sound,  to  actually  rely  solely  on  vol- 
unteers for  all  the  services,  $1.3  bil- 
lion would  not  begin  to  approach  the 
additional  cost.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
$4  billion  or  $5  biUion  additional  per 
year,  or  even  more.  But  my  information 
is  that  the  request  for  next  year  is  going 
to  be  for  $1.3  billion.  That  would  just 
be  the  beginning.  We  already  have  cal- 
culations that  indicate  the  possibility  of 
a  much  larger  sum,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  our  Federal 
budget  is  being  increasingly  used  up  by 
fixed  charges.  Pay  in  some  form  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  significant  ele- 
ment of  these  charges.  Military  retired 
pay  in  the  defense  bill  just  passed  for 
fiscal  year  1971  amounts  to  almost  $3.2 
billion.  For  the  active  forces,  the  entire 
personnel  cost  is  taking  an  increasingly 
large  percentage  of  the  defense  dollar 

That  is  what  concerns  me.  As  a  whole, 
the  personnel  costs  of  the  services,  plus 
what  we  call  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, which  is  the  gas  and  the  oil  and 
the  maintenance  of  property,  and  so 
forth,  take  up  60  percent  of  the  defense 
dollar. 

For  fiscal  year  1964,  personnel  costs  in 
defense  were  approximately  $14  billion, 
or  28  percent  of  the  then  $50.8  billion 
budget.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  with  the 
anticipated  increases,  personnel  costs 
will  be  approximately  $29  billion.  That  is 
more  than  a  100-percent  increase.  Of 
course,  we  have  more  personnel  in  the 
services.  It  will  be  about  $29  billion;  and 
if  the  budget  is  about  $70  billion,  the 
personnel  cost  will  be  about  40  percent  of 
the  entire  defense  budget. 

These  mounting  costs  are  occurring  in 
personnel  and  in  other  items.  In  many 
other  departments  of  this  Government, 
with  no  real  provision  being  made  to 
take  care  of  these  increased  costs.  Wc 
had  an  illustration  of  that  here  this  year. 
We  summarily  passed  a  bill  calling  for 
$3.2  billion  over  a  period  of  3  years  for 
mass  transportation  costs.  This  year,  we 
put  in  the  appropriation  bill — in  the 
Senate  bill — the  full  amount  that  was 
authorized,  approximately  $800  million, 
for  that  one  item  alone.  That  is  in  con- 
tract authority.  It  will  not  count  in  this 
year's  figures  of  appropriations,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  paid  next  year,  if  that 
should  become  the  final  appropriation. 

I  indicate  all  these  actions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  emphasize  that  I  consider  that 
we  have  an  alarming  trend  of  commit- 
ting the  Federal  Government  in  advance 
to  spend  funds  beyond  its  means,  funds 
that  it  does  not  have  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly have,  without  an  increase  in  taxes 
or  some  kind  of  imaginary,  huge  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product.  We  all 
hope  that  the  gross  national  product  will 
increase.  But  my  point  Is  that  we  are  not 
laying  the  plans.  We  are  authorizing,  we 
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appropriating,  and  we  are  not  laying 
constructive,  definite,  commonsense 
that  will  create  the  wealth  that  we 
spending  in  advance.  It  means  that 
ire  adding  one  permanent  commit- 
after  another  which,  when  added 
imount  to  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
for  future  years,  without  any  plan- 
and  with  nothing  in  sight  in  a  tan- 
way  that  is  going  to  take  care  of 
billions, 
regret  to  say  it,  but  we  just  do  not 
these  things  discussed.  We  do  not 
the  matter  of  balancing  the  budget 

,  as  we  did  in  the  old  days. 

hear  no  alarm  expressed  about  the 

sizable   deficits   year   after 

.  We  complain  about  the  inflation 

is  eating  away  the  value  of  the  sav- 

of  people,  those  on  fixed  Income  smd, 

attacking,  year  after  year,  the  sound, 

foundations  of  values,  of  the  peo- 

property,  their  savings,  and  the  sta- 

of  our  economy.   We  hear  com- 

s  about  that  side  of  the  picture,  but 

not  have  enough  hard  votes  taken 

fioor  of  the  Senate  which  will  tend 

eliminate  those  causes,  to  come  near 

Ipast  to  balancing  the  budget,  and  to 

what  I  think  is  the  reckless  au- 

of  program  after  program. 

up   these   billions  of   dollars   for 

to  pay  farther  down  the  line 
President,  I  think  It  is   a  great 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Govem- 
t.  I  believe  we  have  some  of  the  fl- 
cltizens,  with  great  talent  and  dedi- 
,  who  work  hard  and  put  in  long 
and  render  fine  service  through- 
the  Nation,  in  the  Federal  Govem- 
t.     State    governments,    municipal 
cities,    towns,    and    else- 
But  it  Is  a  well-known  fact  in  our 
Committee    and    other 
ttees,   and   by   others   who   have 
around    here   long    enough,    that 
of  these  departments  are  over- 
and  they  do  not  make  solid  re- 
.  I  am  not  happy  about  say- 
that,  but  I  have  to  say  it  In  connec- 
with  this  bill. 

bill  proposes  to  add  $9.5  billion 

personnel  training  for  the  coming 

s,  on  the  idea  that  it  is  needed.  I  am 

g  to  give  anyone  training.  I  ask  this 

:  What  real  training  is  there  in 

bill  for  adults?  We  have  some  good 

programs,  and  I  think  we  al- 

y  have  enough. 

do  not  see  any  real  substance  in 

bill  to  Justify  a  commitment  or  a 

at  least,  to  appropriate  $9.5 

for  this  program  within  3  years. 

well  known  by  most  Senators  that 

of  our  Federal  agencies  are  well 

Generally  throughout  the  coun- 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  great 

if    there    were    more    active 

of  work  that  are  required.  I  do  not 

that  to  discredit  anyone,  of  course, 

it  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  picture. 

do  not  refer  to  myself  as  an  example 

inything.  but  based  on  the  atmos- 

and  the  availability  of  work  that 

in  the  times  In  which  I  was 

to  my  young  adulthood,  compar- 

then  and  now,  I  know  that  we  have  a 

us  of  employees  today  in  many  of 

agencies.  I  will  not  say  in  all  of  them, 

ny  means. 

,  with  great  deference  to  the  Sena- 
from  Wisconsin,  and  there  is  not  a 
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more  diligent  or  finer  Member  of  this 
body  in  my  book  than  he  in  the  way  he 
applies  himself  with  great  ability,  but 
from  the  fiscal  affairs  standpoint,  as  to 
the  actual  need  for  anything  like  a  pro- 
gram extending  the  approach  of  this  one 
and  the  commitments  it  would  make,  I 
think  we  are  getting  off  on  the  wrong 
foot. 

I  believe  that  we  should  stop  for  a 
while  and  consolidate  and  see  how  the 
expenditures  are  going  to  be  balanced 
oft,  and  what  is  going  to  be  done  about 
the  future,  rather  than  piling  on  more, 
one  on  top  of  the  other. 

The  Senate  is  in  the  dying  days  of  this 
session  and  I  am  not  going  to  delay  this 
matter  further.  If  times  were  more  suit- 
able for  a  full  debate  I  believe  that  the 
bill,  along  with  many  others,  should  be 
more  fully  debated  and  placed  in  a  clear- 
er perspective  and  given  much  more 
consideration  as  to  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  one  comment  to  make,  so  that  it 
will  be  understood  by  everyone.  The  basic 
authorization — and  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill— for  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and 
1974  is  $7.5  billion— $2  billion  for  1972; 
$2.5  billion  for  1973;  and  $3  billion  for 
1974. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  basic  authorization  in  the  bill  is  iden- 
tical with  the  authorization  amounts 
suggested  by  the  administration.  For 
fiscal  year  1972  they  requested  $2  biUion. 
We  put  $2  billion  basic  authorization  in 
the  bill,  just  as  they  asked.  The  House 
also  put  $2  billion  basic  authorization  in 
the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  basic 
authorization  for  fiscal  1973  and  1974 
likewise  were  identical  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
and  the  House-passed  bill— $2.5  billion 
for  fiscal  1973  and  $3  billion  for  fiscal 
1974. 

The  distinction  in  total  dollar  author- 
izations between  the  House-passed  mea- 
sure and  the  Senate's  bill  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  Senate  we  should  put  in  some 
add-ons,  so-called  authorized  for  public 
service  employment. 

The  add-ons  for  public  service  em- 
ployment in  the  authorization  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  were  $41/2  billion.  That 
passed  this  body  by  a  roll  call  vote  of  68 
to  6.  When  we  went  to  conference,  the 
House  bill  which  had  the  same  basic  au- 
thorizations as  in  our  bill  and  as  the 
administration  proposed,  did  not  have 
any  add-ons  for  public  service  employ- 
ment. We  had  $4 '2  billion  in  such  add- 
ons. We  reduced  these  authorization 
add-ons  from  $4 ','2  billion  to  $2  billion. 
So  we  removed  $2V2  billion  from  the 
add-on  authorizations  that  passed  the 
Senate. 

One  further  word  about  the  add-ons. 
The  basic  authorization,  as  I  said,  wsis 
the  same  in  the  House,  the  same  as  the 
administration's  request  in  total  dollars, 
and  the  same  as  our  own  in  the  Senate. 
We  put  the  add-ons  in  the  bill  on  our 
side  after  careful  consideration  because 
of  our  concern  that  if,  down  the  road — 
6  months,  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half 
from  now — the  employment  situation 
should  deteriorate,  then  at  least  we 
would  have  passed  the  authorization  bill 
so  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  have  the  authority  to  consider 


and  recommend  appropriations  to  meet 
the  increased  unemployment  problem 
partially  through  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  the  Senate  itself  could  act  in 
light  of  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
consideration  and  recommendation 
thereon.  The  authorization  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  public  service 
employment  is  there  as  a  safety  meas- 
ure. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  the  add- 
ons should  be  funded,  but  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  know  it  is  not  likely  it  will  get 
funded  immediately.  In  any  event,  the 
authorization  should  certainly  be  there. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  more 
thing.  Let  me  read  a  list  of  the  national 
organizations  and  the  people  in  this 
country  that  support  public  service  em- 
ployment. Let  me  read  a  list  of  the 
groups  that  support  the  bill.  Some  gave 
general  endorsement  to  public  service 
employment;  others  were  involved  to  the 
extent  of  following  and  suggesting  spe- 
cific aspects  incorporated  in  the  legis- 
lation. Many  organizations  and  individ- 
uals gave  their  views  during  the  course 
of  our  hearings  which  started  Novem- 
ber 4  of  last  year — a  total  of  four  volumes 
of  hearings — we  considered  all  these 
views  during  2  months  of  markup  ses- 
sions from  Jime  through  August.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  September  17. 

Organizations  supporting  public  serv- 
ice employment  included:  The  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Urban  Coalition,  the 
National  Civil  Service  League,  and  every 
distinguished  expert  that  I  know  of  on 
manpower  programs  and  needs. 

This  bill,  if  funded  at  the  basic  level, 
could  produce  150,000  to  180.000  jobs  in 
fiscal  1972—100,000  to  180,000. 

That  modest  level  contrasts,  inciden- 
tally, with  the  careful  analysis  of  the 
problem  made  by  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion which  recommended  not — as  does 
this  conference  report — 100,000  jobs  to  as 
high  as  180,000  jobs,  but  the  Kemer 
Commission  recommended  250,000  jobs 
the  first  year  to  1  million  jobs  at  the  end 
of  3  years.  I  repeat,  1  million  public  serv- 
ice jobs  was  their  recommendation. 

This  conference  agreement  authorizes 
a  very  modest  public  service  employment 
program — very  modest,  much  more  mod- 
est than  I  think  it  should  be,  by  far. 

A  very  significant  point  is  that  what 
we  are  talking  about,  with  regard  to  this 
conference  agreement  is  the  concept  of 
public  service  employment  as  a  real  job 
rather  than  as  a  training  slot  they  run 
someone  into  and  provide  him  with  some 
training  for  12  weeks.  24  weeks,  or  30 
weeks,  and  then  say  to  him,  '"Now  we 
have  given  you  some  training,  so  you  are 
competent  to  handle  a  job.  Gto  out  and 
find  one."  They  then  throw  them  out  of 
training  programs  to  look  for  nonexistent 
jobs.  That  Is  what  we  have  been  doing 
with  the  manpower  programs  to  t  great 
extent  in  this  country. 

When  people  criticize  the  concept  of 
public  service  employment,  let  me  point 
out  something  very  interesting.  Thirty- 
one  years  ago,  up  through  the  depres- 
sion and  as  late  as  1939.  there  were  4 
million  people  in  this  country  on  public 
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service  employment,  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — WPA  and  those  pro- 
grams. There  were  3,900,000  people  thus 
employed.  That  was  in  a  country  with  a 
gross  national  product  of  $90  billion 
against  a  gross  national  product  in  this 
country  as  of  this  time  that  is  approach- 
ing $1,000  billion. 

Ninety  billicn  dollars  of  1939  dollars 
adjusted  is  $200  billion  in  today's  dol- 
lars. So.  in  a  country  with  a  much  small- 
er population  and  with  a  gross  national 
product  less  than  one-fourth  of  what 
we  have  today,  this  country  faced  up  to  a 
crucial  problem.  We  had  12  million  un- 
employed, and  the  Nation  had  4  mil- 
lion people — just  short  of  4  million  peo- 
ple—in public  service  employment. 

That  had  to  be  a  rushed-up  type  of 
program.  People  had  to  be  given  jobs. 
Contrary  to  the  impression  some  people 
like  to  give,  by  no  means  was  all  of  the 
work  make  work.  Those  who  lived 
through  that  period  of  the  depression 
know  something  about  it.  We  still  see 
evidences  of  the  great  work  accomplished 
in  the  period  of  the  thirties,  in  the  con- 
servation work  that  was  done,  and  the 
fine  buildings  that  were  bmlt.  Still  many 
of  these  were  hurry-up  projects.  It  is  a 
big  undertaking  without  the  benefit  of 
any  training  and  upgrading  and  compre- 
hensive manpower  programs  such  as  we 
have  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

All  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  is  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  which  fills  a  critical 
need  in  this  country.  That  is  why  every 

mayor  in  the  Nation,  so  far  as  I  know 

all  we  have  heard  from — says  that  we 
need  this  program. 

That  is  why  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
this  morning  about  the  mayor's  confer- 
ence in  Atlanta— the  stories  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times  about 
their  being  upset  because  they  had  heard 
it  was  possible  there  might  be  a  veto  of 
this  bill.  The  mayors  are  meeting  in 
AUanta  today.  They  are  sending  their 
executive  secretary,  John  Gunther,  back 
to  Washington  to  check  with  the  Labor 
Department  to  see  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  those  reports  that  the  bill  might  be 
vetoed. 

We  are  authorizing  a  modest  program 
to  fill  critically  Important  jobs  that  are 
needed  at  the  present  time  at  the  local 
level.  This  bill  is  not  creating  an  en- 
larged Federal  bureaucracy.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  run  the  em- 
ployment projects.  The  prime  sponsor, 
under  this  major  reorganization  of  man- 
Power  legislation,  decides  whether  it 
wants  a  public  service  jobs  program  The 
prune  sponsor  is  the  State  government, 
or  the  city  government  if  it  serves  a  pop- 
ulation of  75,000,  or  a  county  if  It  serves 
a  population  of  100,000  and  has  general 
governmental  powers. 

We  have  been  talking  for  years  about 
tunung  the  responsibUity  for  federally 
supported  programs  back  to  the  local 
evel.  I  agree  with  that  philosophy  The 
wal  community  is  where  the  problem  Is 
iTiat  IS  where  the  expertise  is.  That  Is 
wno  ought  to  be  handling  the  job.  We 
nave  been  trying  to  run  too  much  out 
01  Washington.  Everyone  agrees  with 
wat.  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
in^e  programs  ought  to  be  decentral- 
wa  Congress  agrees  with  the  President 
on  that. 


We  have  created  prime  sponsors  in  the 
bill  for  the  first  time.  The  State  govern- 
ment can  be  a  prime  sponsor.  The  State 
government  will  handle  all  manpower 
programs  at  that  level,  exclusive  of  the 
areas  covered  by  other  prime  spor^sors 
within  the  State. 

Any  city  with  a  population  of  75.000 
or  more  is  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor. 
Any  county  with  a  population  of  100,- 
000  or  more  having  the  functions  of  gen- 
eral government  can  be  a  prime  sponsor. 
Any  combination  of  cities  or  counties 
serving  a  total  population  of  100,000  can 
be  a  prime  sponsor.  (In  order  to  be  a 
prime  sponsor,  any  combination  of  cities 
or  counties  must  serve  a  functional  labor 
market.) 

A  county  or  a  combination  of  comities 
in  rural  areas  having  outmlgration  of 
population  and  high  unemployment  can 
be  a  prime  sponsor,  without  regard  to 
any  required  population  level. 
These  can  all  be  prime  sponsors. 
We  then  create  local  manpower  serv- 
ices coimcils  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  prime  sponsors  and  to  evaluate  pro- 
grams and  needs. 

That  is  how  the  manpower  system 
designed  by  this  legislation  decentralizes 
responsibility  to  the  local  level. 

Let  me  mention  the  composition  of 
this  council.  The  manpower  services 
council  would  be  appointed  by  the  mayor 
or  the  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
consisting  of  members  representing  vo- 
cational education,  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  community  action  agen- 
cies, various  education  and  training  or- 
ganizations, business  and  labor  organi- 
zations, and  so  forth,  to  work  out  a  man- 
power program. 

When  they  complete  the  job  of  work- 
ing up  a  proposal  for  a  manpower  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level— proposing  what 
should  be  done  in  terms  of  work  in  pub- 
lic service  fields — they  then  submit  their 
proposals  for  a  manpower  program  and 
a  public  service  employment  program  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Local  applications 
are  submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  for  the  Governor's 
comments. 

The  Governor  has  a  chance  to  review 
the  manpower  arrangements  at  the  local 
level  and  give  his  views  on  whether  local 
prime  sponsor's  plans  have  appropriate 
provisions  for  utilizing  the  services  avail- 
able from  various  State  agencies. 

The  Governor  might  say  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  "I  have  reviewed  the  pro- 
gram of  this  prime  sponsor.  I  tliink  it  is 
a  good  one." 

Or  he  might  say,  "I  have  reviewed  the 
program  of  the  prime  sponsor.  I  think  It 
is  a  poor  one." 

He  might  say,  "I  think  this  change 
ought  to  be  made  and  this  coordination 
ought  to  be  included." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  then  checks 
the  prime  sponsor's  program  and  ap- 
proves it  or  rejects  it.  If  he  thinks  It  is 
not  a  good  one,  he  rejects  It. 

What  is  the  worry  about  the  public 
service  employment  program  working 
through  the  mayors?  There  are  enormous 
unmet  needs  in  the  cities.  Public  service 
employment  can  involve  work  in  public 
safety,  public  transportation,  public 
health — areas  which  have  personnel 
shortages  and  are  not  getting  the  work 
done  because  they  do  not  have  the  man- 


power to  do  it  at  the  local  level.  Needed 
work  is  being  neglected. 

The  public  service  employment  pro- 
vides not  only  a  job.  but  also  a  service 
that  is  needed  in  the  community. 

The  program  will  not  be  carried  out  in 
Washington,  a  long  distance  from  the 
problems  and  the  work  to  be  done.  This 
program  will  not  create  a  larger  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  programs  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  prime  sponsor  at  the  local 
level. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  from  the 
manpower  program  is  that  those  pro- 
grams that  have  been  run  at  the  local 
level  have  been  run  very  well.  V/e  did  not 
create  a  new  bureaucracy  when  Main- 
stream was  created,  a  highly  successful 
program  involving  many  older  and  mid- 
dle-aged citizens.  Many  of  them  have 
been  doing  remarkable  jobs  in  that  part 
of  the  Mainstream  program  called  Green 
Thumb.  There  is  strong  support  in  every 
community  where  the  Mainstream  pro- 
gram exists.  There  is  no  criUcism  at  all. 
Mainstream  has  been  a  kind  of  pilot  pub- 
lic service  employment  program. 

These  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams will  not  be  managed  out  of  Wash- 
mgton.  They  will  be  part  of  the  overall 
manpower  program  at  the  local  level.  To 
be  sure  that  we  are  doing  something  not 
only  for  the  people  who  are  being  served 
by  the  pubhc  services,  but  also  for  the 
self-development  of  the  people  who  are 
employed  in  the  program,  we  require  that 
the  public  service  employment  itself  be 
complemented  by  a  training  program  to 
upgrade  them,  to  increase  their  skills 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
up  the  ladder  in  civil  service,  in  the  field 
of  public  employment,  whatever  is  best 
for  the  particular  person. 

The  field  of  public  employment  is  the 
biggest  field  of  employment  in  the  coun- 
try and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  largest 
smgle  area,  because  there  as  so  many 
employees  at  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  Should  not  unemploved  per- 
sons and  poor  people  have  the  opportu- 
riity  to  get  into  those  programs  and  work 
like  anyone  else?  They  cannot  pass  all 
the  civil  service  restrictions  we  have 
nowadays  that  are  set  up  for  someone 
who  has  had  the  best  breaks  in  the  world 
and  for  people  who  are  qualified  to  pass 
the  examinations.  The  people  with  the 
advantages  are  the  ones  who  take  the 
good  jobs.  The  poor  people  are  entitled 
to  that  opportunity  for  good  jobs  too. 

This  legislation  provides  for  training 
programs  to  upgrade  their  skills.  They 
can  transfer  from  a  public  service  job  as- 
sisted under  this  bill— and  we  encourage 
that — into  private  employment  or  go  up 
the  ladder  In  the  field  of  public  service. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  I  think  it  1» 
a  good  Idea. 

Now,  I  shall  conclude  by  making  an- 
other point.  This  does  not  allocate  addi- 
tional money  for  training,  but  provides 
the  same  amount  we  have  been  allocating 
for  training.  I  emphasize  that  the  basic 
authorization  is  exactly  the  same  in  this 
bill  which  is  now  before  us  as  it  was  In 
the  administration  proposal  and  In  the 
House-passed  bill.  We  added  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  authorization  as 
add-ons  for  public  service  employment  a 
higher  ceiling  which  is  avaUable  as  an 
appropriations  authorization  If  the  coun- 
try, through  the  Congress,  decides  that 
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adi  Utlonal  money  should  be  spent  in  the 
puflic  service  field  in  appropriations  acts, 
t  does  not  find  that,  there  will  be  no 
fluids  spent  under  the  add-on  authori- 
zation. 

yield  the  floor. 

Ir.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
icipate  that  anything  that  may  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  will 
^e  any  great  influence  on  the  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
bill  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majjorlty  in  the  Senate.  I  anticipate  it 
pass  by  a  similar  topheavy  majority 
just  a  few  moments  because  there  is 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  junior 
Setiator  from  Alabama  to  prevent  an 
vot«  on  the  conference  report. 
'fhe  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
however,  that  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
a  bill  containing  some  65  pages  and 
authorizing  the  appropriation  over  the 
t  4  years  of  the  tremendous  sum  of 
billion  should  have  at  least  some 
perfunctory  study  before  a  vote  is  taken, 
t  is  said  that  this  is  not  an  appropria- 
bill  and  it  is  not.  It  is  an  authoriza- 
bill.  But  if  an  authorization  bill  is 
sed.  can  the  appropriation  bill  be  far 
?  The  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
batna  submits  it  woiild  not  be  far  behind, 
notes,  too.  that  the  authorization  as 
public  service  employment  starts  with 
current  fiscal  year,  whereas  the  au- 
thorization for  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
m  does  not  start  until  fiscal  year  1972. 
THat  would  cause  the  junior  Senator 
fr(Jm  Alabama  to  wonder  what  is   the 
in  public  service  employment,  why 
hurry,  why  the  rush  to  provide  ad- 
ditional public  service  jobs  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  will  expire  on 
1,  1971. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
is  only  the  amoimt  that  was  re- 
qi^ested  by  the  President,  and  all  the 
did  before  was  to  tack  on  a  small 
aitiount   of   $4.5   billion   as   an   add-on. 
■wlhere  did  the  figure  come  from?  No  one 
said  why  they  hit  on  that  figure, 
say: 
We  went  to  conference  and  the  conference 
$2.5  billion  off  the  >4.5  billion  that 
added  on. 
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When  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  yesterday  questioned  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
number  of  public  service  jobs  that  could 
be  created  and  filled  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  money  appropriated 
in  accordance  with  this  authorization  he 
was  advised  that  the  figure  in  the  final 
year  could  nm  up  as  high  as  300,000 
public  service  jobs. 

The  basic  bill  is  designed  to  cover  three 
areas,  as  has  been  referred  to,  and  those 
areas  are  set  forth  in  section  4  on  page 
3  of  the  conference  report. 

It  is  stated  in  subsections  (1) ,  (2) ,  and 
(3)  of  section  4  that  one-third  of  this 
basic  sum— and  the  basic  money  is  $7.5 
billion— should  go  for  comprehensive 
manpower  services  under  title  I  of  the 
act;  one-third  shall  be  for  public  service 
employment  programs  imder  title  m  of 
the  act;  and  one-third  shall  be  for  occu- 
pational upgrading  under  title  II  and 
special  manpower  programs  imder  title 
IV  of  the  act. 

The  bill  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Sec- 
retary can  take  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  any  of  these  sums 
that  may  be  appropriated  in  accordance 
with  the  authorization  provided  in  this 
bill,  that  is,  take  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated,  for  any  of  these 
three  programs  and  use  it  for  another 
program.  That,  then,  would  provide,  if 
the  arithmetic  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  correct,  that  $2.5  billion 
would  go  for  public  service  employment, 
because  that  is  a  third  of  the  $7.5  bil- 
lion. That  leaves  $5  billion. 

Well,  the  Secretary  can  take  25  percent 
of  that.  So  that  is  $1,250  billion.  And  then 
that  would  get  up  to  $3,750  billion  to  be 
spent  under  the  public  service  employ- 
ment aspect  of  the  bill. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  add-on  which 
the  conference  committee,  in  an  economy 
move,  struck  from  $4.5  billion  down  to  $2 
billion,  it  is  provided  that  that  shall  be 
spent  for  public  service  employment. 

I  am  sure  that  if  I  am  incorrect  in  the 
conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  a  reading 


They  knocked  off  $2.5  billion  from  a 
s\m  that  has  been  just  reached  out  and 
g;  abbed  and  put  into  the  bill  as  some 
s(irt  of  an  add-on. 


of  the  bill,  I  shall  be  corrected. 

That,  then,  added  to  $3,750  billion 
would  be  $5,750  billion  which  could  con- 
ceivably be  spent  for  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment. 

GOVERNMENTAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS:  1950  TO  1969 

[For  October.  Prior  to  1960,  excludes  Alatka  and  Hawaii.  See  also  Historical  Statistics.  Colonial  Times  to  1957,  series  Y  205-240) 

Employees  (1,000)  Payroll  (Millions  ot  dollars) 


Does  the  Federal  Government  need  to 
provide  the  necessary  money  for  adding, 
at  a  cost  of  up  to  more  than  $5  billion, 
some  300,000  additional  employees  at 
every  level  of  Government? 

The  statement  is  made,  and  I  am  sure 
in  good  faith,  that  these  positions  are  to 
be  in  public  service  at  the  State  and  local 
level;  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  involved  in  those  jobs.  Yet 
we  see  in  title  m,  section  303,  the  eligible 
applicants: 

Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pursuant 
to  applications  submitted  by  eligible  appli- 
cants, who  shall  be — 

And  then  are  named  the  prime  spon- 
sors that  were  referred  to,  and  other 
public  agencies  and  institutions  includ- 
ing public  service  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government. 

So,  the  Federal  Government,  with  its 
mushrooming  bureaucracy,  could  come 
in  for  as  many  of  these  public  service  em- 
ployees as  the  Secretary  saw  fit  to  give. 
Jiist  the  other  day,  the  Senate,  in  a 
rare  burst  of  economy  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment,  knocked  out 
an  item  of  $290  million  for  further  work 
on  the  SST  program.  I  am  pleased  that  I 
was  among  the  number  that  voted  to 
eliminate  the  appropriation  for  the  SST. 
I  voted  similarly  last  year  when  some  $85 
million  was  up  for  appropriation. 

So  we  save  there — if  the  conferees 
keep  the  saving — $290  million.  And  yet, 
in  one  fell  swoop,  we  are  going  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  expenditure  of 
up  to  $9.5  billion  over  the  next  4  years. 
Where  are  the  opponents  of  the  SST 
on  this  occasion?  Why  are  they  not  here 
to  help  carry  on  this  battle  for  economy 
we  hear  so  much  about?  Why  are  they 
not  here  to  try  to  help  defeat  this  au- 
thorization of  $9.5  billion? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  interest- 
ing figures  in  a  table  which  I  shall  refer 
to.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  table  No.  631  on 
page  428  of  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1970,  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
E)epartment  of  (^mmerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  entitled,  "Governmental  Em- 
ployment and  Payrolls:  1950  to  1969." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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596 
973 
487 
262 
188 
156 
177 
235 
1,580 


1,112 

342 

296 

488 

54 


143 

92 

428 


3,949 

2,523 

301 

484 

432 

262 

188 

156 

34 

143 

1,153 


1,009 
490 

2,845 

2,106  . 
324 
626 
320 
135 
95 
61 
278 
205 

1,207 


1,009 

490 

15 


6 

157 

29 


185 

86 

365 


2,831 

2,106 

318 

468 

291 

135 

95 

61 

93 

118 

842 


554 
287 
179 
252 
38 


80 

55 

272 


2,276 
1,«18 
138 
216 
253 
135 
95 
61 
13 
64 
570 


Includes  Federal  civilian  employees  outside  United  States. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  annual  report.  Public  Employment  In  IW- 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  This  table  shows  that  in 
1950  the  total  number  of  employees, 
State,  local,  and  Inderal,  in  the  United 
States  was  6,402,000. 

By  1960  it  had  added  2,400.000  em- 
ployees. It  had  gone  up  to  8,808.000  em- 
ployees. 

In  1965  the  total  number  of  employees, 
State,  local,  and  Federal,  had  jumped 
to  10,589,000. 

In  1966  it  was  11,479,000;  in  1967  it  was 
11,867,000;  in  1968  It  was  12,342,000;  in 
1969  it  was  12,691,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  lot  about 
featherbedding  and  work  rules  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  railroad  situation.  We 
hear  about  featherbedding  on  the  rail- 
roads. What  about  featherbedding  in  the 
public  service  sector? 

Here  we  are  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion of  some  $9.5  billion,  of  which  over  $5 
billion  could  be  spent  creating  new  jobs 
in  the  public  sector,  and  for  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  to  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  need  that. 

The  figure  of  12,691,000  Federal,  State, 
and  local  employees  does  not  include 
millions  of  people  who  work  in  defense 
plants  owned  by  the  private  sector.  It 
does  not  include  employees  of  contrac- 
tors in  the  private  sector.  It  does  not  in- 
clude more  than  3  million  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services.  It  does 
not  include  some  12  million  people  who 
are  on  the  pubUc  welfare  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

It  does  not  include  the  10  million  more 
Americans  who  would  be  added  to  the 
public  assistance  rolls  if  the  President's 
family  assistance  plan  should  be  adopted. 

Is  there  any  need  for  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment  to  subsidize  the  addition  of 
300,000  more  employees?  Nothing  is  said 
about  where  they  are  going  to  be  as- 
signed. That  has  to  be  developed  later. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
there  is  a  job  designation  and  a  salary 
accompanying  it.  we  can  rest  assured 
that  someone  will  be  furnished  to  fill 
that  assignment.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
make  the  money  available,  and  the  need 
for  the  jobs  will  appear. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
more  than  five  votes  against  this  confer- 
ence report;  but  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama  wants  and  intends  to  be  one  of 
those. 

This  is  an  opportimity  to  strike  a  blow 
against  a  mushrooming  bureaucracy  in 
the  public  sector,  be  it  local.  State,  or 
Federal.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  call  a 
halt,  to  some  degree,  to  the  escalation  of 
employment  in  the  public  sector. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  this  author- 
iz;ation  at  this  time.  The  main  body  of 
the  authorization  would  not  go  into  ef- 
fect until  fiscal  year  1972,  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  wait  until  the  92d  Congress  to 
pass  this  authorizations  legislation.  But 
I  know  that  will  not  take  place. 

This  bill  is  a  voluminous  document.  A 
great  deal  of  study,  time,  and  thought 
have  gone  into  it,  and  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  hard  work,  and  for  his  zeal,  for  his 
sincerity,  and  for  his  dedication.  It  just 
happens  that  we  are  not  in  agreement 
on  this  matter. 

We  were  in  agreement,  I  might  say,  on 
eliminating  the  SST  program  from  the 


appropriation  bill.  But  I  am  persuaded, 
after  seeing  this  authorization  bill,  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  Ws 
decision,  not  on  the  basis  of  reasons  of 
economy  or  fiscal  responsibility,  but  on 
matter  of  ecology  and  our  environment; 
because  he  now  comes  forward  with  this 
$9.5  billion  bill,  and  it  would  not  be  very 
good  business  to  save  $290  million  one 
day  and  then  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $9.5  billion  almost  the  next  day. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
conference  report.  Theoretically,  under 
the  rules.  I  assume  if  the  report  Is  re- 
jected it  could  be  sent  back  to  conference 
with  instructions;  but  again,  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  that  will  take  place.  But 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
had  an  opportimity  to  register  his  pro- 
test on  this  further  movement  in  the 
direction  of  bigger  and  bigger  Federal 
Government  and  bigger  and  bigger  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Although 
we  differ  on  this  bill,  he  has  quite  obvi- 
ously dedicated  considerable  time  and 
thought  to  evaluating  what  is  in  the  bill, 
and  has  made  a  thoughtful  contribution 
to  its  legislative  history. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  am  pleased  that  we  agreed  on  the 
supersonic  transport.  He  is  correct  that 
my  criticism  was  not  fiscal,  but  eco- 
logical. I  am  not  pleased  that  we  dis- 
agree on  this  manpower  bill;  but  I  would 
suggest — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  agree  with  me — that  it 
would  not  be  too  healthy  for  either  of 
us  to  be  agreeing  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  jaeld  the  floor. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER  ACT:  NrW  PRO- 
VISIONS FOR  BILINGUAL  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
AND  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  CASE  OF  NATtTRAL 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  and  all  of  the  other 
members  of  my  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  who  have  labored 
hard  and  long  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  comprehensive  and  historic 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act. 

This  act,  which  makes  sweeping  re- 
forms of  our  national  manpower  effort 
and  introduces  new  concepts  in  man- 
power training  and  employment  is  in 
direct  recognition  of  our  Nation's  strong 
commitment  to  the  ethic  of  work  and  the 
ideal  of  individual  self-reliance.  As  the 
training  needs  of  our  changing  tech- 
nology multiply,  and  as  unemployment 
soars,  we  must  respond  with  measures 
which  are  adequate  and  effective  to  help 
those  which  are  least  able  to  withstand 
it.  At  a  time  when  there  is  rising  con- 
cern over  the  increasing  costs  of  welfare 
we  must  provide  the  only  lasting  remedy 
to  welfare — a  job  with  adequate  income. 

One  of  the  novel  approaches  of  man- 
power training  and  employment  in  this 
bill  is  the  bilingual  manpower  program. 
This  program  will  provide  special  bilin- 
gual training  for  p>ersons  who  have  lirri- 
ited  English-speaking  abilities  to  in- 
crease their  opportimities  for  employ- 
ment and  promotion. 


During  fleld  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  compelling  testimony  was  pre- 
sented to  the  effect  that  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  extreme  difla- 
culties  in  preparing  for  and  acquiring 
employment  consistent  with  their  abili- 
ties and  willingness  to  learn  simply  be- 
cause they  had  difficulty  with  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

This  handicap  is  particularly  evi- 
denced among  the  Mexican  Americans. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission figures  show  that  70  percent  of 
all  male  Spanish -surnamed  Americans 
work  in  the  lowest  occupational  cate- 
gories— as  operatives,  laborers,  or  service 
workers;  1966  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  show  that  47  percent  of 
the  men  in  a  Mexican -American  barrio 
of  San  Antonio  were  either  imemployed 
or  Uving  on  incomes  below  $60  per  week. 
Across  the  Nation,  more  than  half  of 
the  Mexican-American  families  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  This 
same  handicap  affects  to  an  even  greater 
extent  the  many  thousands  of  Puerto  Rl- 
cans,  Cubans,  and  other  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans  whom  we  have  wel- 
comed to  our  country  in  their  search  of 
a  better  life. 

There  are  other  ethnic  groups  who  will 
also  benefit  from  this  program.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  (Jhinese-speaking  popu- 
lation has  increased  to  70,000.  Most  of 
them  are  underemployed  or  unemployed 
directly  as  a  result  of  the  language  bar- 
rier. There  are  similar  groups  in  major 
cities  throughout  the  country  who  can- 
not compete  equally  on  the  job  market 
because  of  the  language  barrier.  Many 
of  them  possess  skills  which  are  in  short 
supply.  Most  of  them  are  willing  and 
able  workers  who  want  to  be  self-reliant; 
aU  of  them  are  workers  whose  contribu- 
tions will  be  needed  once  we  shelve  the 
regressive  economic  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  get  this  country 
moving  again. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  unallocated 
fimds  to  provide  additional  public  serv- 
ice employment  slots  to  eligible  appli- 
cants for  use  in  disaster  relief  operations. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  suffered  much 
this  year  from  tornadoes,  floods,  and  hur- 
ricanes. One  of  the  most  effective  disas- 
ter relief  operations  was  in  Lubbock 
where  an  additional  86  NYC  slots  were 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  assist  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrible 
tornado  that  tore  up  much  of  the  down- 
town area  and  the  nearby  Mexican- 
American  barrio.  The  enrollees  per- 
formed many  essential  tasks  that  would 
not  have  been  otherwise  carried  out.  I 
was  very  disappointed  to  learn  that  sim- 
ilar arrangements  were  not  made  in  San 
Marcos  and  Corpus  Christi  after  the  dis- 
asters that  struck  these  two  cities  be- 
cause the  slots  that  had  been  allocated 
to  Texas  had  been  used  up.  This  amend- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  take  other  im- 
allocated  funds  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties to  recover  from  a  disaster. 

There  are  many  other  extremely  Im- 
portant manpower  innovations  in  this 
bill.  It  establishes  special  programs  for 
Indians  and  for  migrant  workers,  recog- 
nizing the  two  segments  of  our  society 
who  suffer  the  most  from  unemployment 
and  lack  of  training.  It  continues  the 
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nriEnpower  programs  which  have  been 
found  most  successful,  and  gives  the  Sec- 
retary broad  discretion  to  initiate  new 
pri  (grams  and  try  out  new  concepts  of 
comprehensive  manpower  programs. 

'  The  bill  adds  a  new  public  service  em- 
pl<  yment  section  which  will  permit  local 
an  i  State  governments  and  other  eligible 
noiproflt  entities,  such  as  hospitals  to 
en  ploy  persons  for  essential  tasks  that 
have  not  been  performed  due  to  high 
labor  costs.  These  public  service  employ- 
m(  nt  slots  are  meant  to  train  and  pre- 
pare  low  income  persons  for  better  jobs, 
bu  t  these  trainees  will  not  be  terminated 
If  juch  a  job  is  not  obtained  or  accepted 
by  the  enrollee. 

rhis  Is  an  idealistic  but  very  practical 
pi(  ce  of  legislation  and  I  strongly  recom- 
m(  nd  its  adoption. 

^At.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  strongly  urge  adoption  by  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  3867.  to  be 
known  as  "The  Employment  and  Man- 
power Act."  This  bill  was  the  subject  of  a 
mdst  intensive  set  of  conference  com- 
m  ttee  deliberations,  and  I  was  privileged 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
Senate  conferee  on  what  is  one  of  the 
m  )st  vital  pieces  of  social  legislation  to 
CO  ne  before  the  Senate  in  a  long  time. 

[  want  particularly  to  draw  the  atten- 
ticn  of  my  colleagues  to  the  absolutely 
outstanding  work  in  the  conference  by 
th;  conference  chairman,  who  is  chair- 
m  m  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
m  int.  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  my  good 
fr  end  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
Tl  le  fact  that  so  many  of  the  crucial  pro- 
vi:  ions  of  the  Senate  bill  are  included  in 
ths  conference  report  is  an  enormous 
tr  bute  to  his  dedication,  effective 
ac  vocacy,  tenacity,  political  acumen  and 
seisltivity  to  the  real  Issues  involved  in 
diitribution  of  responsibilities  for  em- 
pl)yment  and  manpower  progrsuns.  It 
wi5  a  great  privilege  to  work  under  his 
leidership  in  this  conference.  I  also  wish 
to  congratulate  the  ranking  minority 
m  'mber  of  the  conference,  the  Senator 
fr)m  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  for  his 
steadfast  role  in  achieving  the  legisla- 
ti(  in  before  us.  And  I  wish  to  express  my 
ac  miration  for  the  opeimiindedness, 
fiimness  and  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
cl"  airman  of  the  House  conferees  (Mr. 
Pi  RKiNS>  and  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
H)use  bill  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  very  briefly 
to  elaborate  upon  conference  action  on  a 
ni  imber  of  provisions  in  the  original  Sen- 
at?  version  adopted  on  September  17, 
w  lich  provisions  I  offered  as  amend- 
rc  ents  during  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
01  itlined  the  history  and  purposes  of  these 
pi  ovisions  in  my  floor  statement  on  Sep- 
tember  17  (S.  15886),  and  I  am  par- 
ti ;ularly  grateful  to  the  House  conferees 
fcr  their  acceptance  of  virtually  all  of 
tl  ese  provisions,  with  some  relatively 
minor  modifications  which  I  wish  to 
e:  plain. 

PAMCT    PLANNING 

In  the  original  Senate  version,  my 
amendment  inserted  "family  planning" 
ir  all  places  in  the  act  where  the  word 
"'.  lealth"  was  found,  in  order  to  make 
clBar  that  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ic  es  to  employment  and  manpower  reclp- 
l€  nts  under  the  act  was  to  include  family 


planning  services  and  that  employment 
and  training  in  the  health  field  under  the 
act  was  to  include  family  planning  para- 
professional  work.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  felt  that  it  was  pref- 
erable to  achieve  this  result  by  a  single 
provision  in  the  definitions  section  of  the 
act.  section  (6X4)  making  clear  that 
family  planning  services  Is  one  of  the 
essential  components  of  "health  care" 
under  the  act. 

It  was  fully  imderstood  in  the  con- 
ference that  the  striking  of  the  words 
"family  planning"  throughout  the  bill  in 
no  way  altered  the  effect  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  those  words  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate bill  as  Indicated  in  my  September  17 
floor  statement. 

PtTBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT   JOB    REVISW 

The  original  Senate  bill  in  section 
204(b)  (15)  included  my  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  job  review  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  participants  between  the 
first  and  second  year  of  their  employ- 
ment. In  conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
more  than  one  review  was  desirable  and 
the  review  was,  therefore,  placed  on  an 
annual  basis.  I  wish  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  conferees  considered  and 
clearly  rejected  the  notion  of  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  each  participant's 
status,  as  had  been  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 306(3)  of  the  House  version. 

ACCOUNTiBILITT    OP   PRIME    SPONSORS   IN 

DISPENSING    FUNDS 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  procedure  in  section  106(b) 
of  the  bill,  which  in  the  original  Senate 
language  included  recourse  for  both  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  as  well 
as  a  community  action  agency,  was 
amended  to  delete  the  reference  to  com- 
munity action  agencies.  This  amendment 
was  absolutely  insisted  upon  by  the  House 
conferees  who  would  accept  no  compro- 
mise on  this  question.  In  addition,  in 
response  to  objections  by  House  conferees 
to  the  appeal  procedures,  even  as  they 
related  only  to  units  of  general  local 
government.  I  proposed  and  the  confer- 
ence adopted  four  clarifying  modifica- 
tions of  the  appeal  procedure.  These 
modifications  are : 

First,  to  require  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  on  all  challenges  by  local  gov- 
ernmental units — regardless  of  whether 
or  not  there  are  applications  pending  for 
financial  assistance — be  made  in  no  less 
than  30  days  from  the  date  he  receives 
the  challenge; 

Second,  to  make  totally  clear  that 
withholding  of  approval  of  prime  spon- 
sors' pending  applications  for  financial 
assistance  is  limited  to  so  much  of  the 
application  as  relates  directly  to  the 
matter  under  challenge; 

Third,  regarding  allegations  not  in- 
volving pending  applications,  to  ex- 
plicitly state  that  nothing  in  the  sub- 
section requires  the  Secretary  to  with- 
hold financial  assistance;  and 

Fourth,  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
discuss  clearly  frivolous  challenges  sum- 
marily by  merely  sending  a  written  de- 
cision to  that  effect  to  the  Interested 
parties. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  these  modi- 
fications do  not  in  any  way  dilute  the 
appeal  process  for  units  of  general  local 
government,  and  it  also  should  be  pointed 


out  that  community  action  agencies 
would  have  the  opportimlty  to  prevail 
upon  the  general  local  government  in  its 
area  to  champion  its  cause  through  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  under  section 
106(b). 

This  same  position  was  taken  by  the 
conferees  with  respect  to  the  specific  in- 
clusion of  commimity  action  agencies  as 
eligible  applicants  for  public  service  em- 
ployment programs,  as  had  been  pro- 
vided in  section  203(2)  of  the  original 
Senate  bill.  The  best  that  we  were  able 
to  achieve  for  community  action  agen- 
cies in  that  regard  was  included  in  sec- 
tion 303(3)  of  the  conference  bill.  This 
provision  would  permit  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  to  be  a  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  for  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  if  approved  by  the  prime 
sponsor  or  if  the  community  action 
agency  were  associated  with  any  of  the 
other  approved  categories  of  eligible  ap- 
plicants. 

NONDELECATABILITT  OP  CERTAIN  DECISIONS  BY 
THE    SBCRETART 

The  original  Senate  provision  pro- 
hibited delegation  outside  of  the  OfBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  disapprove  prime  sponsorship 
plans  of  local  governmental  units  and 
decide  on  challenges  under  section  106 
(b) .  We  agreed  that  such  authority  could 
be  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower,  a  Presidential  appointee 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and  so 
revised  section  7(b)  of  the  conference 
biU. 

OPERATION    S.E.R. 

I  just  want  to  note  briefly  how  pleased 
I  am  with  the  conference  action  to  retain 
in  section  416  the  exact  Senate  language 
regarding  this  very  important  Mexican- 
American  manpower  program,  based 
largely  In  California  and  four  other 
Southwestern  States,  which  was  con- 
tained in  section  316  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion as  the  result  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dominick  and  myself. 

COVERAGE    OF   PUERTO    RICO    IN    BILINGUAL    MAN- 
POWER   SERVICB3    PROGRAM 

There  was  considerable  discussion  In 
the  conference  regarding  the  eligibility 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  participation  in  the 
bilingual  manpower  program  now  in- 
cluded in  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  confer- 
ence bill.  I  merely  wish  to  reiterate  what 
I  stated  on  the  floor  September  17 
(S15890)  that  it  was  our  intention  that 
the  language  of  the  provision  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  manner  as  appro- 
priate similar  language  had  been  inter- 
preted in  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  intended 
effect  is  that  Puerto  Rico  should  be  eli- 
gible for  participation  under  this  part, 
but  would  not  receive  a  disproportionate 
share  of  funds. 

veterans'    EMPLOYMENT 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
House  conferees  saw  fit  to  accept  all  of 
the  veterans'  employment  provisions  oi 
the  Senate  bill,  which  I  highlighted  in 
my  September  17  floor  statement.  Recent 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  highlighted  dramat- 
ically the  seriously  increasing  problem  of 
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veterans'  unemployment,  particularly 
among  recently  returned  veterans.  In- 
deed, at  our  hearing  on  December  3. 1970. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Manpower,  Mr.  Lovell,  in  response  to  my 
question,  indicated  that  recently  re- 
turned veterans  would  be  given  a  pref- 
erence for  participation  in  the  new  pub- 
lic service  employment  programs  to  be 
established  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Lovell's  testimony  also  revealed 
that  in  the  third  quarter  of  calendar  1970 
there  were  218,000  Vietnam  era  veterans 
under  age  30  out  of  work  as  compared 
with  only  116,000  a  year  before  and  that 
the  unemployment  rate  for  20-  to  24- 
year-old  war  veterans  in  this  past  quar- 
ter was  9.1  percent  as  compared  with 
8.3  percent  for  nonveterans  of  the  same 
age.  The  unemployment  problems  of 
nonwhite  recent  veterans  were  shown  to 
be  particularly  acute  now — with  40,000 
nonwhite  war  veterans  aged  20  to  29  un- 
employed in  the  third  quarter  of  1970 
and  an  unemplojTnent  rate  of  18.1  per- 
cent for  those  who  were  20  to  24  years 
old  whereas  nonveterans  for  the  same 
group  experienced  a  12.5-percent  unem- 
ployment rate.  Mr.  Lovell's  testimony  also 
points  up  the  fact  that  local  employment 
services  are  not  adequately  meeting  this 
growing  need  for  veterans'  employment 
assistance:  whereas  ir  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1971  veteran  applications 
for  public  service  emplojTnent  assistance 
constituted  39.9  percent  of  all  applica- 
tions, veterans  constituted  only  32.5  per- 
cent of  all  males  counseled  and  only 
33.7  percent  of  those  placed. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 

With  respect  to  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  which  I  consider  the 
most  innovative  and  socially  significant 
portion  of  the  act,  I  wish  to  note  that  the 
add-on  authorizations  for  public  service 
employment  were  lowered  only  at  the 
last-minute  insistence  of  th^  House  con- 
ferees that  this  was  absolutely  essential 
for  a  reasonable  chance  of  acceptance  of 
the  conference  report  by  the  other  body. 
This  conference  bill,  nevertheless,  au- 
thorizes an  add-on  over  4  years  of  $2  bil- 
lion which  should  still  provide  an  addi- 
tional approximately  50,000  jobs  over 
that  time  period. 

The  crucial  thing  is,  however,  that  the 
Senate  allocation  formula  of  one-third  of 
the  appropriations  under  the  act  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  as  well  as  the 
total  annual  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions, was  retained  in  the  conference  bill. 

This  should  provide  for  at  least  100,000 
public  service  jobs  in  the  first  full  fiscal 
year— fiscal  year  1972. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  inclusion 
In  the  conference  bill  of  language  which 
I  suggested  in  the  congressional  state- 
ment of  purposes  and  findings  that, 
among  those  with  urgent  needs  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities, 
were  "those  who  have  become  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  shifts  in  the  pattern 
of  Federal  expenditures  as  in  the  defense, 
aerospace,  and  construction  industries." 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
stress  how  vitally  Important  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  to  the  economy  of 
this  country,  beset  by  a  5.8  percent  un- 
employment rate  and  an  inflationary 
price  situation.  I  again  urge  unanimous 


Senate  passage  of  this  bill  and  call  upon 
the  other  body  to  provide  similar  over- 
whelming support  and  the  President  to 
act  promptly  to  sign  this  measure  into 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  havo  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftjl- 
BRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  ,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  are  detained  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 19 
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YEAS— 68 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Allott 

Harris 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pell 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Case 

Long 

Smith 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Dole 

McGee 

Tydings 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

WlUlams,  «J. 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

GoodeU 

Moss 

Young.  Ohio 

Gore 

Murphy 
NAY&— 13 

Allen 

Eastland 

Stennls 

Bellmon 

Ellender 

Talmadge 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

HoUand 

Curtlfl 

McCleUan 

Cooper 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Russell 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Spong 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Tower 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Hansen 

Prouty 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUI  (H.R.  18306)  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  In  Increases  In  the  resources 
of  certain  International  financial  Institu- 
tions, to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
Exchange  Stabilization  P\ind  by  the  General 
Accotintlng  Office,   and  for  other  piuposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  reported. 


SECURITIES      INVESTOR     PROTEC- 
TION  ACT   OF    1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  1236,  S.  2348. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  A  bill  (S.  2348)  to  establish  a 
Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bUI. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  which  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Secur- 
ities Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SECTTRITIES  INVESTOR  PROTECTION  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  35.  (a)  There  is  established  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  'Securities  Inveetor 
Protection  Corporation"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'corporation') .  The  corporation  shall 
be  a  nonprofit  corporation  and  shall  have 
succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  corporation  shall  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  shall  be  a  membership  corporation 
whose  members  shall  consist  of  all  brokers 
or  dealers  registered  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  15  of  this  title  and  all  members  of 
national  securities  exchanges,  unless  excepted 
or  exempted  from  membership  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section.  The 
corporation  shall  be  subject,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  section,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Cor- 
poration Act. 
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(b)(1)  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
bolxd  of  directors  consisting  of  not  more 
thi  n  five  persons  as  follows — 

(A)  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
Commlsslon,    who    shall    serve    ex 

io; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
shin  serve  ex  officio; 

(C)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
,  who  shall  serve  ex  officio;  and 

(D)  two  members,  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Senate,  from  among  persons  of  demon- 
securities  Industry  experience  who  are 

employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

( 2 )  Except  for  thoee  serving  ex  officio,  the 
InJtlal  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
shin  each  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  from 

effective  date  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
provided  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
All  matters  relaUng  to  tenure  In  office 
l4cludlng  the  terms  of  office  of  directors  and 
periods  for  determining  dollar  volumes 
trading)   and  the  compensation  of  dlrec- 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
shall  be  as  provided  In  the  by- 
of  the  corporation. 
1 3 )   The  President  shall  designate  a  chalr- 
from  among  those  directors  who  are  not 
otierwlse  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  at 
thfe  call  of  Its  chairman,  or  as  otherwise  pro- 
vl<  led  by  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation.  Sub- 
Je<  t  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
bo  ird  of  directors  shall  determine  the  policies 
wi  ich  shall  govern  the  operations  of  the  cor- 
po  ration.  In  addition  to  the  powers  granted 
to  the  corporation  elsewhere  In  this  section 
tht  corporation  shall  have  the  power — 

( 1 )  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 

fefcd,  in  its  corporate  name  and  through  Its 

o^  counsel.  In  any  court,  State  or  Federal; 

|2i   to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 

seil.  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tlAn.  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  Its 
be  Eird  of  directors,  bylaws,  riUes,  and  regula- 
ti'Jns  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Its  business 

the  exercise  of  all  other  rights  and  pow- 
granted  to  the  corporation  by  this  sec- 


ar  d 
er  I 
ti^n; 

'(4)  to  conduct  its  business  (Including  the 
catrylng  on  of  operations  and  the  malnte- 
ni  nee  of  offices )  and  to  exercise  all  other' 
rl(  :hts  and  powers  granted  to  It  by  this  sec- 
tl(  in  in  any  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  wlth- 
ov  t  regard  to  any  qualification,  licensing,  or 
otier  statutory  requirement  in  such  State 

other  Jurisdiction; 

'(5)    to   lease,   purchase,   accept  gifts  or 
ddnatlons  of  or  otherwise  acquire,   to  own, 
h(  Id,  improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal  in  or 
w}th.  and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any 
rty  or  any  interest  therein,  wherever 


le  Lse. 
pi  open 
stiuated; 

'(6)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  to  elect  or  appoint 
sv  ch  officers,  attorneys,  employees,  or  agents 
as  may  be  required,  to  determine  their  qual- 
ifl  cations,  to  define  their  duties,  to  fix  their 
salaries,  require  bonds  for  them  and  fix  the 
p<  nalty  thereof; 

"(7)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute 
littruments,  to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do 
any  and  all  other  acts  and  things  as  may  be 
ni  cessary  or  incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
It  I  business  and  the  exercise  of  all  other 
ri  !hts  and  powers  granted  to  the  corporation 

this  section;  and 

•'(8)  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
tills  section,  to  have  all  the  powers  conferred 
u  )on  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the  District 
o|  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

'fd)(l)  The  Commission  may  make  such 
examinations  and  inspections  of  the  corpo- 
n  tlon  and  require  the  corporation  to  furnish 
It  with  such  reports  and  records  or  copies 
tliereof    as    the    Commission    may    consider 


necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  in- 
terest or  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  corporation  shall  establish  Its 
fiscal  year.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  corporation  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  written  report 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  Its  business  and 
the  exercise  of  the  other  rights  and  powers 
granted  by  this  section  during  such  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include  financial 
statements  setting  forth  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  corporation  at  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  and  the  results  of  Its  operations 
(Including  the  source  and  application  of  Its 
funds)  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  financial 
statements  so  Included  shall  be  examined  by 
an  independent  public  accountant  or  firm 
of  independent  public  accountants,  selected 
by  the  corporation  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
report  thereon  of  such  accountant  or  firm. 
The  Commission  shall  transmit  such  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with  such 
comment  thereon  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(e)(1)  The  corporation  shall  establish  a 
fund,  consisting  of  cash  on  hand  or  on  de- 
posit and  amounts  Invested  In  United  States 
Government  and  agency  Issues,  to  carry  out 
Its  obligations  under  this  section.  Subject 
to  payments  made  directly  to  any  lender 
pursuant  to  any  pledge  securing  a  borrowing 
by  the  corporation,  all  moneys  collected  or 
received  by  the  corporation  shall  be  paid  into 
the  fund  and  all  expenditures  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  be  made  from  the  fund.  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  amounts  of  cash  on 
hand  in  the  fund  at  any  time,  there  shall  be 
Included  amounts  which  the  corporation  it 
such  time  has  the  right  to  borrow  from  banks 
and  other  financial  Institutions  under  con- 
firmed lines  of  credit  or  other  written  agree- 
ments which  provide  that  moneys  RO  bor- 
rowed are  to  be  repayable  by  the  'orpcrat'on 
not  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  of  surh 
borrowing,  including  all  rights  of  extension, 
refunding,  or  renewal  at  the  election  of  the 
corporation. 

"(2)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  fund  shall  aggregate  not  less  than  $75,- 
000,0(X)  less  amounts  expended  within  that 
period.  Each  broker  or  dealer  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  shall  pay  to  the  cor- 
poration, or  the  collection  agent  for  the  cor- 
poration hereinafter  mentioned,  on  or  be- 
fore the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  section,  an 
assessment  equal  to  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  gross  revenue  from  the  secu- 
rities business  of  such  broker  or  dealer  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1969  or  if  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  that,  for  purposes  of 
assessment  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  a 
lesser  percentage  of  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  business  Is  appropriate  for  any 
class  or  classes  of  brokers  or  dealers  (taking 
into  account  relevant  factors.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  types  of  business  done  and 
nature  of  securities  sold),  such  lesser  per- 
centages as  the  Commission,  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation, shall  establish  for  such  class  or 
classes,  but  In  no  event  less  than  one-six- 
teenth of  1  per  centum  for  any  such  class. 
In  no  event  shall  any  assessment  upon  a 
member  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  be  less 
than  $125. 

"(3)  (A)  The  corporation  shall  Impose 
upon  Its  members,  subject  to  Commission 
determination  as  provided  In  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section,  such  assessments  as,  after 
consultation  with  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions, the  corporation  may  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  fund  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  to  repay  any  borrowings  by 
the  corporation.  Assessments  so  made  shall 
be  In  conformity  with  contractual  obliga- 
tions made,  or  assumed  by  the  corporation. 
Any  such  assessment  upon  the  members,  or 


any  one  or  more  classes  thereof,  may,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  be  based  upon  or  measured 
by  all  or  any  of  the  following  factors:  the 
amount  or  composition  of  their  gross  reve- 
nues from  the  securities  business,  the  num- 
ber or  dollar  volume  of  transactions  effected 
by  them,  the  number  of  customer  accoimts 
maintained  by  them  or  the  amounts  of  cash 
and  securities  In  such  accounts,  their  net 
capital,  the  nature  of  their  activities  (wheth- 
er In  the  securities  bvislness  or  otherwise) 
and  the  consequent  risks,  or  other  relevant 
factors. 

"(B)  Anything  In  this  or  any  other  section 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 

"(1)  no  assessments  shall  be  made  upon 
a  member  otherwise  than  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  or  this  para- 
graph; and 

"(11)  no  assessment  shall  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  upon  a  member  which 
requires  payments  during  any  twelve-month 
period  which  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  such  member's  gross  revenues  from 
the  securities  business  for  such  period. 

"(4)  (A)  Until  the  fund  aggregates  not  less 
than  $150,000,000  (or  such  lesser  amount  as 
the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  determine) 
the  rate  of  assessment  shall  be  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  each  member's 
gross  revenues  from  the  securities  business. 
After  3  years,  cash  represented  by 
amounts  which  may  be  borrowed  under  lines 
of  credit  or  other  agreements  shall  not  con- 
stitute more  than  850.000,000  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  fund.  When  the  fund  aggre- 
gates $150,000,000  or  such  greater  amount  as 
the  corporation  may  determine,  the  corpora- 
tion shall  phase  out  of  the  fund  all  cash  rep- 
resented by  such  confirmed  lines  of  credit  or 
written  agreements  and  during  such  period 
the  corporation  shall  endeavor  to  make  as- 
sessments in  such  a  manner  that  the  aggre- 
gate assessments  payable  by  Its  members 
during  such  period  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  aggregate  gross  revenues  from  the  se- 
curities business  for  such  members  during 
such  period.  No  such  reduction  shall  be  made 
during  period  when  there  Is  outstanding  any 
borrowing  by  the  corporation  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (f)  or  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  amount  in  the  fund 
falls  below  $100,000,000  (or  such  lesser 
amount  as  the  Commission  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  de- 
termine) the  rate  of  assessment  shall  be  in- 
creased to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  until  the 
fund  Is  replenished  to  that  amount. 

"(5)  To  the  extent  that  any  payment  by  a 
member  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  permit- 
ted by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
excess  shall  not  be  recoverable  except  against 
future  payments  by  such  member  in  accor- 
dance with  a  bylaw,  rule,  or  regulation  of 
the  corporation. 

"(f)(1)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'gross  revenues  from  the  securities  business' 
means  the  sum  of  (but  without  duplication) 
(A)  commissions  earned  in  connection  with 
transactions  In  securities  effected  for  cus- 
tomers as  agent,  net  of  conunisslons  paid 
to  other  brokers  and  dealers  in  connection 
with  such  transactions,  and  markups  in  re- 
spect of  purchases  or  sales  of  securities  M 
principal.  (B)  charges  for  executing  or  clear- 
ing transactions  in  securities  for  other  brok- 
ers and  dealers,  (C)  the  net  realized  gain,  if 
any,  from  principal  transactions  in  securities 
In  trading  accounts,  (D)  the  net  profit,  il 
any,  from  the  management  of  or  participa- 
tion in  the  underwriting  or  distribution  of 
securities,  (E)  interest  earned  on  customers' 
securities  accoimts,  (F)  fees  for  Investment 
advisory  services  or  account  supervision  to 
respect  of  securities  and  management  fees 
from  Investment  companies,  (G)  fees  for  the 
solicitation  of  proxies  with  respect  to,  or 
tenders  or  exchanges  of,  securities,  (H)  in- 
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come  from  service  charges  or  other  sur- 
charges in  respect  of  securities,  (I)  except  as 
othervdse  provided  by  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Commission,  dividends  and  Interest  re- 
ceived on  securities  in  investment  accounts 
of  the  broker  or  dealer,  (J)  fees  In  connec- 
tion with  put,  call,  and  other  option  trans- 
actions, and  (K)  fees  and  other  Income  for 
all  other  Investment  banking  services.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  the  corporation 
gross  revenues  from  the  securities  business 
of  a  broker  or  dealer  shall  be  computed  on 
a  consolidated  basis  for  such  broker  or  dealer 
and  all  its  subsidiaries,  and  the  operations 
of  a  broker  or  dealer  shall  Include  those  of 
any  business  to  which  such  broker  or  dealer 
has  succeeded.  The  corporation  may  define 
all  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  insofar  as 
such  definitions  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Each  broker  or  dealer  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  shall  file  with  the 
broker's  or  dealer's  examining  authority  such 
information  (including  reports  of,  and  In- 
formation with  respect  to,  the  gross  revenues 
from  the  securities  business  of  such  member, 
including  the  composition  thereof,  transac- 
tions in  securities  effected  by  such  member, 
and  other  information  with  respect  to  such 
member's  activities,  whether  In  the  secu- 
rities business  or  otherwise.  Including  cus- 
tomer accounts  maintained,  net  capital  em- 
ployed, and  activities  conducted)  as  the 
corporation  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  making 
assessments  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion The  examining  authority  shall  file  with 
the  corporation  all  or  such  part  of  such  in- 
form^lon  (and  such  compilations  and  anal- 
yses thereof)  as  the  corporation  shall  pre- 
scribe. No  application,  report,  or  document 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  filed  pursuant  to  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  section  18. 

"(3)  Each  self-regulatory  organization 
shall  act  as  collection  agent  for  the  corpo- 
ration to  collect  the  assessments  payable  by 
all  members  of  the  corporation  for  whom 
such  self-regulatory  organization  Is  the  ex- 
amining authority,  and  members  of  the  cor- 
poration who  are  not  members  of  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  shall  make  pajinent 
directly  to  the  corporation.  An  examining 
authority  shall  be  obligated  to  remit  to  the 
corporation  assessments  made  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  only  to  the  extent 
that  payments  of  such  assessments  are  re- 
ceived by  such  examining  authority. 

"(4)  There  may  be  contributed  and  trans- 
ferred at  any  time  to  the  corporation  any 
funds  held  by  any  trust  established  by  a 
self-regulatory  organization  prior  to  January 
1,  1970,  and  the  amounts  so  contributed  and 
transferred  shall  be  applied,  ae  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  corporation  with  approval 
of  the  Commission,  as  a  reduction  in  the 
amounts  payable  pursuant  to  assessments 
made  or  to  be  made  by  the  corporation  upon 
members  of  such  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section.  No  such  reduction  shall 
be  made  at  any  time  when  there  Is  out- 
standing any  borrowing  by  the  corporation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  or 
any  borrowing  under  confirmed  lines  of  credit 
or  other  written  agreements  referred  to  In 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(5)  The  corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to  borrow  money  and  to  evidence  such  bor- 
rowing by  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  all  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  determine  In  the  case  of  a  bor- 
rowing other  than  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  or  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  In  the  case  of  a  borrow- 
ing pursuant  to  subsection  (g).  The  Interest 
payable  on  a  borrowing  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  shall  be  equal  to  the  interest  pay- 
able on  the  related  notes  or  other  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Commission  to  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury.  To  secure  the  payment  of 
the  principal  of,  and  interest  and  premium 
(If  any)  on,  all  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  so  Issued,  the  corpo- 
ration may  make  or  assume  agreeiments  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  future  assessments 
to  be  made  upon  members  and  may  pledge 
all  or  any  p>art  of  the  assets  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  of  the  assessments  made  or  to 
be  made  upon  members.  Any  such  pledge 
shall  be  valid  and  binding  from  the  time  that 
it  is  made,  and  the  assessments  so  pledged 
and  thereafter  received  by  the  corporation, 
or  any  examining  authority  as  collection 
agent  for  the  corporation,  shall  immediate- 
ly be  subject  to  the  lien  of  such  pledge 
without  any  physical  delivery  thereof  or 
further  act,  and  the  lien  of  such  pledge  shall 
be  valid  and  binding  against  all  parties 
having  claims  of  any  kind  against  the  corpo- 
ration or  such  collection  agent  whether  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  In  tort,  contract,  or 
otherwise,  irrespective  of  whether  luch  par- 
ties have  notice  thereof.  During  any  period 
when  a  loan  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  Is  outstanding,  no  pledge  of  any 
assessment  upon  a  member  (other  than  a 
pledge  for  the  purposes  of  a  loan  under  such 
subsection)  shall  be  effective  to  the  extent 
that  such  pledge  exceeds  one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum  of  that  member's  gross  revenues 
from  the  securities  business  during  the  pre- 
ceedlng  twelve  months.  Neither  the  Instru- 
ment by  which  a  pledge  Is  authorized  or 
created,  nor  any  statement  or  other  docu- 
ment relative  thereto,  need  be  filed  or  re- 
corded in  any  State  or  other  Jurisdiction. 
The  Commission  may  provide  by  rule  or 
regulation  for  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  any 
Instrument  by  which  a  pledge  or  borrowing 
Is  authorized  or  created,  but  the  failure  to 
make  such  filing  or  any  defect  therein  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  such  pledge  or 
borrowing. 

"(g)  In  the  event  that  the  fund  of  the  cor- 
poration Is  or  may  reasonably  app>ear  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  the  corporation.  At  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for,  and  as  a  condition  to,  any  such 
loan  the  corporation  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  statement  with  respject  to  the  an- 
ticipated use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan. 
The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  such  loan  Is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  customers  of  brokers 
or  dealers  and  the  maintenance  of  confidence 
In  the  United  States  securities  markets,  and 
that  the  corporation  has  submitted  a  plan 
for  the  Imposition  during  the  term  of  the 
loan  of  assessments  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  which 
provides  as  reasonable  an  assurance  of 
prompt  repayment  as  Is  fesislble  under  the 
circumstances.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  amount  or  time  for  p»yment  of  the 
assessments  pursuant  to  such  plan  would 
not  satisfactorily  provide  for  the  repayment 
of  such  loan.  It  may,  by  rules  or  regulations, 
Impose  upon  the  purchasers  of  equity  securi- 
ties In  transactions  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  In  the  over-the-counter  markets 
a  transaction  fee  In  such  amount  as  It  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  but  not  exceed- 
ing one-fiftieth  of  1  p>er  centum  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  securities,  except  that 
such  fee  shall  not  apply  to  transactions  of 
dollar  amount  less  than  $5,000  exclusive  of 
commissions  and  markups.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  (1)  the  fee  shall 
be  based  upon  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
each  purchase,  (2)  the  fee  shall  not  apply  to 
any  purchase  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  In  an  over-the-counter  market  by 
or  for  the  account  of  a  broker  or  dealer 
registered  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
15  of  this  title  or  a  member  of  a  national 
securities  exchange  unless  such  purchase  Is 
for  an  Investment  account  of  such  broker, 
dealer,  or  member  (and  for  this  purpose  any 
transfer  from  a  trading  account  to  an  Invest- 


ment account  shall  be  deemed  a  purchase 
at  fair  value),  and  (3)  the  Commission  by 
rules  and  regulations  may  exempt  any  trans- 
action In  the  over-the-counter  markets  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  fees 
on  purchasers  In  transactions  In  those  mar- 
kets on  a  basis  comparable  to  the  assessment 
of  fees  on  purchasers  In  transactions  on  na- 
tional securities  exchanges.  Such  fee  shall  be 
collected  by  the  broker  or  dealer  effecting  the 
transaction  for  or  with  the  purchaser  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  corporation  In  the  same 
manner  as  Is  provided  for  assessments  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion. To  enable  the  Commission  to  make  such 
loans,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  In  an  aggregate  amount 
of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000,  in  such  forms 
and  denominations,  bearing  such  maturities, 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  meirketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  pr'jceding  the  Is- 
suance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  reduce  the 
Interest  rate  on  such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions if  he  determines  such  reduction  to  be 
In  the  national  Interest.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  or  other  obligations  Is- 
sued hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  pmbllc  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  the  purposee  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(h)  Every  person  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.  Is  or  thereafter  be- 
comes a  broker  or  dealer  registered  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of 
this  title  or  a  member  of  a  national  secu- 
rities exchange  shall  automatically  become 
a  member  of  the  corporation  except  those 
registered  brokers  or  dealers  or  members  of 
a  national  securities  exchange  who  (1)  do 
not  hold  securities  or  free  credit  balances 
for  customers,  (2)  do  not  hold  free  credit 
balances  for  customers  and  hold  securities 
for  customers  only  In  nontransferable  form, 
or  (3)  hold  funds  or  securities  for  customers 
only  to  the  extent  required  to  complete  a 
transaction.  Any  broker,  dealer,  or  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  who  does 
not  become  a  member  of  the  corporation 
automatically  may  become  a  member  of 
the  corporation  under  such  conditions  and 
upon  such  ternM  as  the  corporation  shall 
require.  The  Commission  may  by  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  either  uncon- 
ditionally or  upon  specified  terms  and  con- 
ditions or  for  specified  p)erlods,  exempt  from 
membership  In  the  corporation  any  regis- 
tered brokers  or  dealers  or  members  of 
national  securities  exchanges  or  classes 
thereof. 

"(1)(1)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'self-regulatory  organization'  means  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  or  a  national  se- 
curities association  registered  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  15A  of  this  title; 
the  term  'financial  responsibility  rules' 
means  the  rules  and  regulations  p>ertalnlng 
to  flnfljoclal  responsibility  and  related  prac- 
tices which  are  apipllc&ble  to  a  broker  or 
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dealer,  as  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
uacer  subsection  (c)(3)  of  section  15  ot 
thl-  title  or  as  prescribed  by  a  national  se- 
curities exchange:  and  the  term  'ejcamlnlng 
orlty'  means,  with  respect  to  any  broker 
lealer,  the  self-regulatory  organization 
Inspects  or  examines  such  broker  or 
or.  If  such  broker  or  dealer  Is  not  a 
!^ber  of  any  seU-reg\Uatory  organization, 
Commission.  The  self-regulatory  orga- 
of  which  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
ls a  member  shall  Inspect  or  examine 
member  for  compliance  with  applicable 
responsibility  rules,  except  that  Lf 
of  the  corporation  Is  a  member  of 
than  one  self-regulatory  organization, 
corporation  shall  designate  one  of  such 
regulatory  organizations  to  Inspect 
ekamlne  such  member  of  the  corporation 
compliance  with  applicable  financial  re- 
rules.  Such  self-regtUatory  or- 
shall  be  selected  by  the  corpo- 
on  the  basis  of  regulatory  procedures 
availability  of  staff,  convenience 
;  ocatlon.  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
r]  loratlon  may  consider  appropriate  for 
protection  of  customers  of  Its  members. 

2)  The   corporation   shall   consult   and 
with    the    self-regulatory   organi- 

•ns  toward  the  end  that  (A)  there  may 
leveloped  and  carried  Into  effect  proce- 
reasonably    designed    to    detect    ap- 
financl8Ll  dlflBculty  upon  the  part 
iJiy  member  of  the  corporation:    (B)    as 
ly  as  may  be  practicable,  examinations 
^certain  whether  members  of  the  corpo- 
are   In    compliance   with    applicable 
responsibility    rules    will    be    con- 
ed by  the  self -regulatory  organizations 
appropriate    standards    (both    as    to 
and  scope)   and  reports  of  such  ex- 
'.  aatlons  will,  where  appropriate,  be  staxid- 
In  form:  and   (C)   as  frequently  as  may 
practicable     under     the     circumstances, 
I  member  of  the  corporation  will  file  fl- 
lal  Information  with,  and  be  examined 
;he  self-regulatory  organization  which  Is 
examining  authority  for  such  member. 

3 )  There  shall  be  filed  with  the  corpora- 
by  the  self-regulatory  organizations  such 
ts  of  inspections  or  examinations  of  the 

of  the  corpKjratlon  (or  copies  there- 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  corporation. 
J)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
In  sections  15A  and  19  of  this  title  and 
out   limiting  Its  powers   under   that   or 
sections  of  this  title,  the  Commission, 
i  uch  rules  or  regulations  as  it  determines 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
and  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
section,  may  (1)  require  any  self-regula- 
organi2»tlon  to  adopt  any  specified  al- 
of  or  supplement  to  Its  rules,  prac- 
,  and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  fi- 
lal  condition  of  members  of  such  self- 
organization.  Including  the  fre- 
and  scope  of  examinations  and  the 
and  qualification  of  examiners;  (2) 
any   self-regulatory   organization   to 
the  corporation  and  the  Commission 
repDrts  and  records  or  copies  thereof 
to  the  financlEil  condition  of  mem- 
of    such    self-regulatc«-y    organization: 
(3)  require  any  self-regulatory  organi- 
to  Inspect  or  exaxnine  any  members 
self-regulatory  organization  In  rela- 
te the  financial  condition  of  such  mem- 
.  In  the  case  of  a  broker  or  dealer  who  is 
niember  of  more  than  one  self-regulatory 
,  the  Commission  to  the  extent 
tlcable  shall  avoid  requiring  duplication 
Examinations,  Inspections,  and  reports, 
k)  ( 1 )  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
forty-five  days  after  the  effective  date 
section,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
shall  adopt  Initial  bylaws,  niles, 
regulations  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
business  of  the  corporation  and  the  exer- 
of  the  rlghta  and  powers  granted  to  it 
his  section,  and  shall  file  a  oopy  thereof 
the  Oommlaelon.  Thereafter,  the  board 
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of  directors  of  the  corporation  may  alter, 
supplement,  or  repeal  any  existing  bylaw, 
rule,  ci°  regulation  and  may  adopt  additional 
bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and,  in  each 
such  case,  shall  file  a  copy  thereof  with  the 
Commission. 

"(2)  Each  such  Initial  bylaw,  rule,  or 
regulation,  alteration,  supplement,  or  re- 
peal, and  additional  bylaw,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion shall  take  effect  upon  the  thirtieth 
day  (or  such  later  date  as  the  corporation 
may  designate)  after  the  filing  of  the  copy 
thereof  with  the  Commission,  unless  the 
Commission  shall,  by  notice  to  the  corpora- 
tion setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor,  dis- 
approve the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  public  interest  or 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  by  such  rules 
or  regulations  as  it  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest 
or  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section 
require — 

"(A)  the  adoption  of  initial  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regrulatlons  by  the  corporation;  and 

"(B)  the  adoption,  amendment,  or  re- 
scission of  any  bylaw,  rule,  or  regulation 
by  the  corporation  relating  to  assessments, 
whenever  adopted. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  and  without  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  may  request  the 
corporation  to  adopt  any  sf>ecified  alteration 
of  or  supplement  to  the  bylaws,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  the  corporation,  or  to  repeal 
any  such  bylaw,  rule,  or  regulation.  If  the 
corporation  falls  to  adopt  such  alteration  or 
supplement  or  to  effect  such  repeal  within 
thirty  days  after  such  request,  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  by  order  to  alter,  sup- 
plement, or  repeal  the  bylaws,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations of  the  corporation  in  the  manner 
requested,  or  with  such  modifications  of  such 
alteration  or  supplement  as  it  determines, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest  or  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(1)  If  a  member  of  the  corporation  falls 
to  pay  when  due  all  or  any  part  of  an  as- 
sessment made  upon  such  member,  the  un- 
paid portion  thereof  shall  bear  Interest  at 
such  rate  as  may  be  determined  by  the  cor- 
poration. If  a  member  of  the  corporation 
falls  to  file  any  report  or  information  re- 
quired pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (f),  or  fails  to  pay  when  due  all  or 
any  part  of  an  assessment  made  upon  such 
member  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  and 
such  failure  shall  not  have  been  cured  by 
the  filing  of  such  report  or  Information  or 
by  the  making  of  such  payment  (together 
with  interest  thereon)  within  five  days  after 
receipt  by  such  member  of  written  notice 
of  such  failure  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such 
member,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  to  engage  In  business  as  a 
broker  or  dealer.  If  such  member  denies  that 
he  owes  all  or  any  part  of  the  amount  spec- 
ified in  such  notice,  he  may  sifter  payment 
of  the  full  amount  specified  commence  an 
action  against  the  corporation  in  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  to  re- 
cover the  amount  he  denies  owing. 

"(m)(l)  If  the  Commission  or  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  is  aware  of  facts 
which  lead  it  to  believe  that  any  broker  or 
dealer  subject  to  Its  regulation  Ls  in  or  is 
approaclilng  financial  dlfflctilty,  It  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  the  corporation,  and,  if  such 
notification  la  by  a  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion, the  Commission.  Whenever  It  appears 
to  the  corporation  that  any  member  has 
faUed  or  Is  in  danger  of  falling  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  customers  and  that  there  exists 
one  or  more  of  the  conditions  enumerated  in 
clauses  (A)  to  (E)  below,  the  corporation 
may  in  its  discretion,  upon  notice  to  such 
member,  apply  to  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  as  specified  In  sections  27  and 


21(e)  of  this  title,  for  a  decree  adjudicating 
that  customers  of  such  member  are  in  need 
of  protection  under  this  section.  The  court 
shall  grant  such  application  and  issue  such 
decree  if  it  finds  that  such  member  (A)  is 
insolvent  within  the  meaning  of  section  1 
(19)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or  is  unable  to 
meet  its  obligations  as  they  mature,  or  (B) 
has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  or  (C)  is  the  subject  of  a  proceeding 
pending  in  any  court  or  before  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  In  which 
a  receiver,  trustee,  or  liquidator  has  been 
appointed,  or  (D)  Is  not  In  compliance  with 
applicable  requirements  under  this  title  or 
rules  or  regulations  of  the  Commission  or 
any  self-regulatory  organization  with  respect 
to  financial  responsibility  or  hypwthecatlon 
of  customers'  securities,  or  (E)  Is  unable  to 
make  such  computations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  compliance  with  such  financial 
resjjonslblUty  or  hypothecation  rules  or  reg- 
ulations. In  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, any  action  brought  by  the  Commission 
(including  an  action  by  the  Commission  for 
a  temporary  receiver  pending  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  under  this  subsection) 
may  be  combined  with  an  application  by  the 
corporation  under  this  subsection.  An  ap- 
plication may  be  filed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section notwithstanding  the  pendency  in 
the  same  or  any  other  court  of  any  bank- 
ruptcy, mortgage  foreclosure,  or  equity  re- 
ceivership proceedings;  any  proceeding  to 
reorganize,  conserve,  or  liquidate  the  mem- 
ber involved  or  Its  property;  or  any  proceed- 
ing to  enforce  a  Hen  against  property  of  such 
member.  A  member  with  respect  to  which 
an  application  has  been  filed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  Is  hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'debtor',  and  the  date  on  which 
such  an  application  with  respect  to  any 
debtor  is  filed  Is  hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'filing  date';  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  condition  referred  to  in 
clause  (C)  above,  the  filing  date  shall  mean 
such  earlier  date.  If  any,  as  a  p>etltlon  was 
filed  by  or  against  the  debtor  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  application 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  court  to 
which  application  is  made  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  the  debtor  Involved  and 
its  property  wherever  located  with  the  pow- 
ers, to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy 
and  of  a  court  in  a  proceeding  under  chap- 
ter X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Pending  an  ad- 
judication such  court  shall  stay,  and  upon 
appointment  by  It  of  a  trustee  as  herein- 
after provided  such  court  shall  continue  the 
stay  of,  any  pending  bankruptcy,  mortgage 
foreclosure,  equity  receivership,  or  other 
proceeding  to  reorganize,  conserve,  or  liqui- 
date the  debtor  or  Its  property  and  any  ottier 
suit  against  any  receiver,  conservator,  or 
trustee  of  the  debtor  or  its  property.  Pend- 
ing such  adjudication  and  upon  the  appoint- 
ment by  It  of  such  trustee,  the  court  may 
stay  any  proceeding  to  enforce  a  Hen  against 
the  property  of  the  debtor  or  any  other 
suit  against  the  debtor.  Pending  such  ad- 
judication, such  court  may  appoint  a  tem- 
porary receiver. 

"(3)  If  within  three  business  days  after 
the  filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  or  such  other  period  as  the  court 
may  order,  the  debtor  consents  to  or  falls  to 
contest  such  application  or  falls  adequately 
to  controvert  any  material  allegation  of  such 
application,  the  court  shall  forthwith  ap- 
point as  trustee  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
business  of  the  debtor  (Including  the  other 
purposes  of  a  proceeding  under  this  section), 
and  as  attorney  for  such  trustee,  such  per- 
sons as  the  corporation  shall  specify.  No 
person  shall  be  appointed  as  such  trustee  or 
attorney  if  such  person  is  not  'disinterested' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  158  of  the 
Bcmkruptcy  Act. 
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"(4)  A  trustee  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  vested  with  the  same 
powers  and  title  with  respect  to  the  debtor 
and  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  the 
same  rights  to  avoid  preferences,  as  a  trus- 
tee in  bankruptcy  and  a  trustee  under  chap- 
ter X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  have  with  re- 
spect to  a  bankrupt  and  a  chapter  X  debtor. 
In  addition  the  trustee  shall  have  power 
with  the  approval  of  the  corporation,  (A) 
to  hire  and  fix  the  compensation  of  all  per- 
sonnel (including  officers  and  employees  of 
the  debtor  and  of  its  examining  authority) 
and  other  persons  (including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  accountants)  who  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  liquidate  the  business  of  the  debtor 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  subsection,  and  (B)  to  operate 
the  business  of  the  debtor  in  order  to  com- 
plete open  contractual  commitments  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  no  approval  of  the 
court  shall  be  required  therefor.  The  corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  trus- 
tee such  moneys  as  may  be  required  to  ef- 
fectuate clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
■hall  advance  to  the  trustee  such  moneys 
u  (with  those  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 10(D)  of  this  subsection)  may  be  re- 
quired to  effectuate  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(5)  Except  as  may  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  as  may 
otherwise  be  ordered  by  the  court,  a  trustee 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  a  trustee 
appointed  under  section  44  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  A  trustee  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may.  In  his  discretion,  re- 
duce to  money  any  securities  in  the  estate 
of  the  debtor, 

"(6)  Except  as  may  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with,  and  as  though  they  were 
being  conducted  under,  the  provisions  of 
chapter  X  and  such  of  the  provisions  of 
chapter  I  to  vn,  inclusive,  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  as  section  102  of  chapter  X  would 
make  applicable  if  an  order  of  the  court 
had  been  entered  directing  that  bankruptcy 
be  proceeded  with  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  such  chapters  I  to  VII,  Inclusive,  except 
that  In  no  event  shall  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion be  formulated.  The  court,  for  such  pe- 
riod as  may  be  appropriate,  may  stay  en- 
forcement of,  but  shall  not  abrogate,  the 
rights  provided  in  section  68  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  the  right  to  enforce  a  valid, 
nonpreferentlal  lien  against  property  of  the 
debtor.  For  all  such  purposes  the  filing  date 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  The  Commission  may.  on  Its  own 
motion,  file  notice  of  its  appearance  In  any 
proceeding  under  this  section  and  may  there- 
after participate  as  a  party. 

"(7)  The  purposes  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  as  follows — 

"(A)  as  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
appointment  of  the  trustee.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  to  return  specifically  identifiable  prop- 
erty to  the  customers  of  the  debtor  entitled 
thereto; 

"(11)  to  distribute  the  single  and  separate 
fund,  and  (in  advance  thereof  or  con- 
currently therewith)  to  pay  to  customers 
moneys  advanced  by  the  corporation  as  here- 
inafter provided; 

"(B)  to  operate  the  business  of  the  debtor 
to  complete  those  contractual  commitments 
of  the  debtor  relating  to  transactions  In  se- 
curities which  were  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  debtor's  business  and  which 
were  outstanding  on  the  filing  date — 

"(1)  in  which  a  customer  had  an  interest, 
except  those  commitments  the  completion  of 
which  the  Commission  shall  have  determined 
by  rule  or  regulation  not  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  clause, 
customer"  means  any  person  other  than  a 


broker  or  dealer  and  a  customer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  had  an  interest  in  a  trans- 
action if  a  broker  participating  in  the  trans- 
action was  acting  as  agent  for  a  customer,  or 
if  a  dealer  participating  in  the  transaction 
held  a  customer's  order  which  was  to  be  ex- 
ecuted as  a  part  or  result  of  the  transaction; 
or 

"(11)  In  which  a  customer  did  not  have 
an  Interest,  to  the  extent  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  by  rule  or  regulation  have  deter- 
mined the  completion  of  such  commitments 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 

"(C)  to  enforce  rights  of  subrogation  as 
provided  In  paragraph  13(D)  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(D)  to  liquidate  the  business  of  the 
debtor. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  terms  used  or  defined  In  section  60e 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  as  In  that  Act. 

"(B)  The  term  'stockbroker',  as  used  in 
section  60e  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  means  the 
debtor,  and  the  term  'customer'  Includes  also 
persons  with  whom  the  debtor  deals  as  prin- 
cipal or  agent  and  any  person  who  has  de- 
posited cash  with  the  debtor  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  securities,  but  does  not  in- 
clude any  person  to  the  extent  that  such  per- 
son has  a  claim  for  property  which  by  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  understanding,  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Is  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
debtor  or  is  subordinated  to  the  claims  of 
creditors  of  the  debtor. 

"(C)  Customers  and  their  subrogees  shall 
have  all  rights  to  reclaim  speciflcally  Identi- 
fiable property,  and  all  other  rights  and 
priorities,  provided  for  in  such  section  60e, 
and  shall  have  the  additional  rights  provided 
by  this  section. 

"(D)  All  property  held,  recoverable,  or 
receivable  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  debtor 
(except  for  cash  or  securities  sjjeclflcally 
identifiable  eis  the  property  of  particular 
customers) .  and  all  property  In  the  single 
and  separate  fund,  shall  be  available  to  com- 
plete open  contractual  commitments  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection. 
Securities  purchased  or  cash  received  by  the 
trustee  upon  the  completion  of  any  such 
commitment  shall  constitute  speciflcally 
Identifiable  property  of  a  customer  to  the 
extent  that  such  commitment  was  completed 
with  property  which  constituted  speciflcally 
identifiable  property  of  such  customer  on  the 
flUng  date,  or  was  paid  or  delivered  by  such 
customer  to  the  debtor  or  the  trustee  after 
the  filing  date. 

"(E)  In  or  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  single  and  separate  fund — 

"(1)  all  property  other  than  cash  shall  be 
valued  as  of  the  close  of  business  on  the 
filing  date; 

"(11)  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  corpora- 
tion, in  priority  to  all  other  claims  payable 
from  such  single  and  separate  fund,  the 
amount  of  all  advances  made  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  trustee  to  permit  the  completion 
of  open  contractual  commitment  as  provided 
in  this  subsection; 

"(ill)  there  shall  be  paid  from  such  single 
and  separate  fund  all  costs  and  expenses 
specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  64a 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  court,  and  any  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  corporation  for  such  costs 
and  expenses  shall  be  recouped  as  such;  and 

"(Iv)  to  the  greatest  extent  considered 
practicable  by  the  trustee,  the  trustee  shall 
deliver.  In  payment  of  claims  of  customers 
for  their  net  equities  based  upon  securities 
held  In  their  accounts  on  the  filing  date, 
securities  of  the  same  class  and  series  of  an 
issuer  ratably  up  to  the  respective  amounts 
which  were  held  In  such  accounts. 

"(P)  In  determining  whether  particular 
customers   are   able  to   identify  speciflcally 


their  property,  whether  property  remained  In 
its  identical  form  in  the  debtor's  possession  or 
whether  such  property  or  any  substitutes 
therefor  have  been  allocated  to  or  physically 
set  aside  for  such  customers,  and  remained 
so  allocated  or  set  aside.  It  shall  be  rufllclent 
that  on  the  filing  date — 

"(1)  securities  are  segregated  individually, 
or  in  bulk  for  customers  collectively; 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  securities  held  for  the 
account  of  the  debtor  as  part  of  any  central 
certificate  service  of  any  clearing  corporation 
or  any  similar  depositary,  the  records  of  the 
debtor  show  or  there  is  otherwise  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustee  that  all  or 
a  specified  part  of  the  securities  held  by 
such  clearing  corporation  or  other  similar 
depositary'  are  held  for  specified  customers, 
or  for  customers  collectively  If  such  records 
of  the  debtor  also  show  or  there  is  other- 
wise established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
trustee  the  Identities  of  the  particular  cus- 
tomers entitled  to  receive  specified  numbers 
or  units  of  such  securltiea  so  held  for  cus- 
tomers collectively;  or 

"  (111)  such  property  is  held  for  the  aooount 
of  ctistomers  of  the  debtor  In  such  other 
manner  ae  the  Commission,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, for  the  protection  of  customers  and 
other  creditors  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
shall  have  determined  to  be  sufficiently  iden- 
tifiable as  the  property  of  such  customers; 
except  that  if  there  is  any  shortage  In  securi- 
ties of  the  same  class  and  series  of  an  issuer 
so  segregated  in  bulk  or  otherwise  held  for 
customers,  as  compared  to  the  aggregate 
rights  of  particular  customers  to  receive  se- 
curities of  such  class  and  series,  the  respec- 
tive interests  of  such  customers  In  such  se- 
curities of  such  class  and  series  shall  be  pro- 
rated, without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  claim  for  deflciende*  aa 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section 

"(9)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee 
to  discharge  promptly,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  all  obligations  of 
the  debtor  to  each  of  its  customers  relating 
to  or  net  equities  based  upon,  securities  or 
cash  by  the  delivery  of  securities  or  the  effect- 
ing of  payments  to  such  customer  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (11)  insofar 
as  concerns  moneys  to  be  made  available  by 
the  corporation),  insofar  as  such  obligations 
are  ascertainable  from  the  books  and  records 
of  the  debtor  or  are  otherwise  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  trustee,  whether  or  not 
such  customer  shall  have  filed  formal  proof 
of  such  claim.  For  that  purpose  the  court, 
among  other  things,  shall — 

"(1)  In  respect  of  claims  relating  to  securi- 
ties or  cash,  authorize  the  trustee  to  make 
payment  out  of  moneys  made  available  to 
the  trtistee  by  the  corporation  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  shall  not  have  been 
any  showing  or  determination  that  there  are 
sufficient  funds  of  the  debtor  available  to 
make  such  payment;  and 

•(11)  in  respect  of  claims  relating  to,  or 
net  equities  based  upon,  securities  of  a  class 
and  series  of  an  issuer,  which  are  ascertain- 
able from  the  books  and  records  of  the  debtor 
or  are  otherwise  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  trustee,  authorize  the  trustee  to 
deliver  securities  of  such  class  and  series  if 
and  to  the  extent  available  to  satisfy  sucb 
claims  in  whole  or  pro  rata  in  part. 

Any  payment  or  delivery  of  property  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  may  be  conditioned 
upon  the  trustee  requiring  claimants  to  exe- 
cute in  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the  trus- 
tee, appropriate  receipts,  and  supporting  affi- 
davits and  assignments,  but  compliance  here- 
with shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  right 
of  any  claimant  to  file,  within  the  period 
hereinafter  specified,  formal  proof  of  claim 
for  any  balance  of  securities  or  cash  to  which 
he  may  deem  himself  entitled. 

"(10)  The  provisions  of  this  section  per- 
mitting discharge  of  obligations  of  the  debtor 
to  pay  cash  or  to  deliver  securities  without 
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fon^l  pToot  of  claim  shall  not  apply  to  any 
aesoclated'  with  the  debtor  afi  defined 
paragraph   (18)   of  subsection  (a)   of  sec- 
3  of  this  title,  to  any  beneficial  owner  of 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of 
debtor,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Imme- 
diate family  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

11)   In  order  to  provide  for  prompt  pay- 

t  and  satisfaction  of  the  net  equities  of 

slomers  of  the  debtor,  the  corporation  shall 

tnce  to  the  trustee  such  moneys  as  may 

r  squired  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy  claims 

uU  of  each  customer  but  not  to  exceed 

(oOpOO  for  each  customer;  except  that — 

A)    a  customer  who  holds  accounts  with 

debtor   In   separate  capacities  shall  be 

to  be  a  different  customer  In  each 
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B)  no  such  advance  shall  be  made  by 
corporation    to   the    trtistee    to    pay    or 

irwlse  satisfy,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
of  any  customer  who  Is  a  general  part- 
officer,   or  director  of   the  debtor,   the 
owner  of  5  per  centum  or  more  of 
class  of  equity  security  of  the  debtor 
than  a  nonconvertlble  stock  having 
preferential  dividend  and  liquidation 
)"or  a  limited  partner  with  a  particlpa- 
of  5  per  centum  or  more  In  the  net  assets 
profits  of  the  debtor; 

C)  no  such  advance  shall   be  made  by 
corporation  to    the   trustee   to   pay   or 

irwlse  satisfy  claims  of  any  customer  who 

broker  or  dealer  or  bank  other  than  to 

extent  that  it  shall  be  established  to  the 

isfactlon  of  the  trustee,  from  the  books 

records  of  the  debtor  or  from  the  books 

records  of  a  broker  or  dealer  or  bank  or 

that  claims  of  such  broker  or  deal- 

)r  bank  against  the  debtor  arise  out  of 

for  customers  of  such  broker  or 

or  bank.  In  which  event,  each  such 

of  such  broker  or  dealer  or  bank 

be  deemed  a  separate  customer  of  the 

;  and 

(D)   to  the  extent  that  moneys  are  ad- 

by  the  corporation  to  the  trustee  to 

the  claims  of  customers,  the  corporation 

be  subrogated  to  the  claims  of  such 

with    the    rights    and    priorities 

provided   In   this  subsection. 

(12)  Except     or     otherwise    provided    in 
(13)  of  this  subsection,  nothing  In 

section  shall  limit  the  right  of  any  per- 
to  establish  by  formal  proof  such  claims 
uch  person  may  have  to  payment,  or  to 
of  specific  securities,  without  resort 
noneys  advanced  by  the  corporation  to 
trustee. 

( 13)  Promptly  after  his  appointment,  the 
shall  cause  notice  of  the  commence- 

t  of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  to 
published  In  accordance  with  a  deslgna- 
of  the  court,  made  In  accordance  with 
requirements  of  section  28  of  the  Bank- 
Act  and  at  the  same  time  shall  cause 
5e  mailed  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each 
he  customers  of  the  debtor,  as  their  ad- 
appear  from  the  debtor's  books  and 
s.  Except  as  the  trustee  may  otherwise 
claims    for    specifically   identifiable 
(other  than  securities  registered  In 
name  of  the  "Claimant  or  segregated  for 
In  his  IndHidual  name)  or  claims  pay- 
from  property  In  the  single  and  separate 
or  payable  with  moneys  advanced  by 
corporation,  shall  not  be  paid  other  than 
the  general  estate  of  the  debtor  unless 
within  such  period  of  time  (not  ezceed- 
slxiy   days    after   such    publication)    as 
be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  no  claim  shall 
iUowed  after  the  time  specified  In  section 
Of   the   Bankruptcy  Act.   Subject   to   the 
and  without  limiting  the  powers 
duties    of    the    trustee    to    discharge 
obligations  as  specified  In  this  sub- 
Ion,    the    court    may    make    ar>p«)prlate 
for  proof  and  enforcement  of  all 
against  the  debtor  Including  those  of 
subrogee. 
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"(14)  All  reports  to  the  court  by  a  trustee 
In  any  proceeding  under  this  section  (other 
than  reports  required  to  be  filed  pursuant  to 
section  167(3)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act)  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  detail  as,  having  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  17  of 
this  title  and  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under and  the  magnitude  of  Items  and  trans- 
actions Involved  in  connection  with  the  op- 
erations of  a  broker  or  dealer,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions, so  to  present  fairly  the  results  of  such 
proceeding  as  at  the  dates  or  for  the  periods 
covered  by  such  reports. 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker 
or  dealer  for  whom  a  trustee  has  been  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  to  engage 
thereafter  in  business  as  a  broker  or  dealer, 
unless  the  Commission  otherwise  determines 
In  the  public  Interest.  The  Commission  may 
by  order  bar  or  suspend  for  any  period,  any 
oflacer,  director,  general  partner,  owner  of  10 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  securities 
or  controlling  person,  of  any  broker  or  dealer 
for  whom  a  trustee  has  been  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  from  being  or  becoming 
associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer.  If  after 
appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing the  Commission  determines  such  bar  or 
suspension  to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

"(o)  Determinations  of  the  Commission, 
for  purposes  of  making  rules  or  regulations 
pursuant  to  subsections  (J)  and  (k),  shall 
be  made  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  and  for  submission  of 
views  of  Interested  persons.  In  accordance 
with  the  rulemaking  procedures  specified  In 
section  633  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  the  holding  of  a  hearing  shall  not 
prevent  adoption  of  any  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion upon  expiration  of  the  notice  period 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  such  section 
and  shall  not  be  required  to  be  made  on  a 
record. 

"(p)  In  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the 
corporation  to  commit  its  funds  or  otherwise 
to  act  for  the  protection  of  customers  of  any 
member  of  the  corporation  which  Is  Involved 
In  a  proceeding  under  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  apply  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  corporation  Is  located  for  an  order 
requiring  the  corporation  to  discharge  Its 
obligations  under  this  section  and  for  such 
other  relief  as  the  court  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(q)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  20  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to 
any  liability  under  or  in  connection  with  this 
section. 

"(r)  Any  notice,  report,  or  other  document 
filed  with  the  corporation  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection unless  the  corporation  or  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  disclosure  thereof  Is 
m  the  public  Interest. 

"(s)  Except  BUS  otherwise  provided  by  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Commission.  If  the  head 
office  of  a  member  Is  located,  and  the  mem- 
ber's principal  business  Is  conducted,  outside 
the  United  States,  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  member  only  In  re- 
spect of  offices  or  other  places  of  business  of 
such  member  in  the  United  States. 

"(t)  The  corporation.  Its  property.  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  Its  In- 
come, shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  any  real  property  and  any  tangible 
personal  property  (other  than  cash  and  se- 
curities) of  the  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  State  and  local  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent according  to  Its  value  as  other  real  and 
tangible  personal  property  Is  taxed.  Assess- 
ments made  upon  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  constitute  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  In  carrying  on  the  business  of  such 
member  for  the  purpose  of  section  162(a) 
of  the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 


amended.  The  contribution  and  transfer  to 
the  corporation  of  funds  or  securities  held 
by  any  trust  established  by  a  national  secur- 
ities exchange  prior  to  January  1,  1970,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  cus- 
tomers of  members  of  such  exchange,  shall 
not  result  in  any  taxable  gain  to  such  trust 
or  give  rise  to  any  taxable  income  to  any 
meniber  of  the  corporation  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  nor  shall  such  contribution  or 
transfer,  or  any  reduction  In  assessments 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  (4)  of  this 
section.  In  any  way  affect  the  status,  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  under  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  of  any  contributions  made  to 
such  trust  by  such  exchange  at  any  time 
prior  to  such  transfer.  Upon  dissolution  of 
the  corporation,  none  of  Its  net  assets  shall 
Invire  to  the  benefit  of  any  of  Its  members, 
"(u)  Whoever  steals,  unlawfully  abstracts, 
unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to  his  i  -vn 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or  embezzies 
any  of  the  moneys,  securities,  or  other  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(V)  Except  for  such  assessments  as  may 
be  made  upon  such  members  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  member  of  the  corporation  shall 
have  any  liability  under  this  section  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  for,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  any  act  or  omission  of  any 
other  broker  or  dealer  whether  In  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  affairs 
of  such  broker  or  dealer  or  otherwise  and, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, no  member  shall  have  any  liability  for 
or  In  respect  of  any  Indebtedness  or  other 
liability  of  the  corporation. 

"(w)  The  corporation  and  its  directors 
shall  not  have  any  liability  to  any  person  for 
any  action  taken  or  omitted  In  good  faith 
under  or  In  connection  with  any  matter  con- 
templated by  this  section. 

"(X)  No  self-regulatory  organization  shall 
have  any  liability  to  any  person  for  any  ac- 
tion taken  or  omitted  In  good  faith  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section. 

"(y)  No  member  of  the  corporation  shall 
display  any  sign  or  signs,  or  Include  In  any 
advertisement  a  statement,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  customers  and  their  accounts 
or  any  other  protections  afforded  under  this 
section,  except  to  such  extent  as  may  be  per- 
mitted by  bylay,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the 
corporation." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15(c)  (3)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use  of 
the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any 
transaction  In,  or  to  Induce  or  attempt  to 
Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial paper,  bankers'  acceptances,  or  com- 
mercial bills)  In  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  financial  responsibility  and  related  prac- 
tices of  brokers  and  dealers  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  acceptance  of  custody 
and  use  of  customers'  securities,  and  the 
carrying  and  use  of  customers'  deposits  or 
credit  balances." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  so 
that  I  may  present  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
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TRAININO    OF    FAMILY    PHYSI- 
CIANS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  to  assist  them  in  establish- 
ing special  departments  and  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  practice,  and  other- 
wise to  encourage  and  promote  the  train- 
ing of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and 
to  alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutrition, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Information  and  Resource 
Center  for  the  Handicapped.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  3,  1970,  pages 
39873-39874,  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  urge  Senators 
to  support  this  conference  report  on  S. 
3418,  the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine 
Act  of  1970.  Stated  simply,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  doctors  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine,  where  there  is 
a  tremendous  shortage  of  doctors. 

For  example,  Wrangell  Island,  in  the 
great  State  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  has  3.000  peo- 
ple .Jifho  are  without  the  services  of  a 
medical  doctor.  In  areas  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  3,000 
people  are  without  the  assistance  of  a 
medical  doctor. 

In  1931,  over  75  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians in  this  country  were  engaged  in 
general  practice;  by  1949  less  than  50 
percent  were  in  general  practice;  and 
now  there  are  only  20  percent  in  gen- 
eral practice.  The  figure  promises  to 
go  even  lower,  since  less  than  15  percent 
of  recent  medical  school  graduates  have 
indicated  an  intention  of  going  into  gen- 
eral practice.  In  other  words,  while  there 
was  one  family  doctor  for  every  1,000 
persons  in  1931,  this  figure  is  now  one  for 
every  3.000  persons. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  50.000 
doctors  in  this  country  and  the  induce- 
ments to  go  into  specialized  practice  are 
great.  By  giving  the  family  practice  of 
medicine  the  status  and  stimulation  it 
deserves  through  creating  separate  de- 
partments of  family  medicine  in  our 
medical  schools  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
verse this  trend.  Already  15  medical 
schools  have  such  departments  In  the 
planning  stage  and  20  other  schools  have 
them  under  study. 

If  there  is  any  hope  of  getting  badly 
needed  physicians  into  our  rural  and 
remote  areas,  it  will  be  by  giving  em- 
phasis and  prestige  to  the  family  prac- 
tice of  medicine  which  this  bill  does. 

For  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, the  conferees  agreed  on  authori- 
zations of  $225  million  over  the  next  3 
years.  To  assist  in  planning  and  develop- 


ment to  get  the  programs  underway,  we 
agreed  on  $8  million. 

I  consider  this  program  one  of  the 
major  health  bills  of  this  session.  It  ex- 
presses the  policy  of  Congress  that  we 
are  not  going  to  let  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  be  neglected  from 
inaction  in  the  area  of  health  manpower. 
We  must  develop  the  necessary  doctors 
to  see  that  better  health  care  is  possible 
in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OF  GEOTHERMAL 
STEAM  AND  ASSOCIATED  GEO- 
THERMAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
368. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  numbered  4  and  5  to 
the  bin  (S.  368)  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and  asso- 
ciated geothermal  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
amendments  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  to  the 
aforesaid  bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
amendment  numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill 
and  agree  to  a  further  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  section  5(a)  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "5  per  centum"  and  Insert 
"10  per  centum". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  message. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  make 
a  short  explanation. 

S.  368  is  my  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  issue  leases  on 
the  public  lands  for  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources. The  Senate  passed  this  biU  Sep- 
tember 16.  The  House  sent  it  back  with 
certain  amendments.  Last  Friday,  the 
Senate  accepted  a  number  of  the  House 
amendments,  concurred  in  others  with 
amendments,  insisted  on  certain  Senate 
provisions,  and  sent  the  bUl  back  to  the 
House.  The  House  acted  again  today,  and 
has  accepted  all  but  one  of  the  provi- 
sions agreed  upon  by  the  State.  The  only 
remaining  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  deals  with  the 


minimum  rate  of  royalty  to  be  charged 
imder  geothermal  leases.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved 5  percent.  The  House  insists  that 
the  rate  be  10  percent.  This  change  is 
acceptable  to  me,  and  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  just  finished  a  long  discussion 
on  the  question  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  change 
meets  with  his  approval,  as  does  the  en- 
tire bUl. 

The  time  has  come  to  complete  con- 
gressional action  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  approval, 
so  that  the  potentially  enormous  geo- 
thermal power  resources  underlying  our 
public  lands  can  be  developed  and  used 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECURITIES  INVESTOR  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2348)  to  establish  a  Federal 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  has  a  stake  in  guaranteeing 
the  healthy  and  eflBclent  functioning  of 
the  American  securities  markets. 

Today,  more  than  30  million  people 
participate  directly  as  investors  in  securi- 
ties of  one  class  or  another.  Perhaps  an- 
other 100  million  participate  indirectly, 
through  mutual  funds,  pension  funds, 
and  the  like.  Moreover,  every  sector  of 
our  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
strength  and  viability  of  our  Nation's 
seciu-ities  industries. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
great  impact  of  the  securities  markets 
on  oiu-  national  economy — and  the  criti- 
cal role  that  public  confidence  plays  in 
the  strength  of  these  markets.  To  en- 
hance public  confidence,  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  was  enacted  so  that  the  in- 
vestor would  have  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  exercise  sound  judgment  in  mak- 
ing securities  purchases.  And  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  provides 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  investor 
will  not  be  victimized  by  fraudulent, 
manipulative  or  deceptive  selling 
schemes. 

These  two  statutes  are  largely  success- 
ful In  accomplishing  their  purposes.  But, 
as  recent  experience  has  jshown.  there 
still  exists  a  serious  gap  in  iour  securities 
laws  which  neither  of  these  statutes  cov- 
ers. An  investor  may  exercise  sound 
judgment  in  his  choice  of  stock,  and  he 
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place  his  order  with  a  reputable 
Nevertheless,  he  may  still  lose 
entire  Investiiient  if  the  broker  sub- 
fails  because  of  operational  or 
difBculty. 
.  President,  since  1934,  the  United 
has  insured  bank  deposits  under 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
irance  Corporation.  These  insuranca 
protect  bank  depositors  from 
of  their  savings  because  of  bank 
And  the  assistance  of  this  de- 
t  insurance  has  become  a  soui'ce  of 
in  the  soundness  of  our  sav- 
institutions. 
2348,  the  Security  Investor  Protec- 
Act  of  1970,  would  accomplish  a  sim- 
purpose  for  securities  investors  by 
them  from  losses  because  of 
failure  of  their  brokers.  This  bill  has 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
on  Banking  and  Currency  follow- 
4  days  of  hearings.  That  there  is 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation,  I 
,  is  clear. 
stockbroker  is  not  a  simple  pass- 
agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
securities.   Customer   accounts  with 
cerage  firms  in  credit  balances,  cash, 
securities  are  maintained  on  a  con- 
1  ing  basis.  These  balances  provide  the 
■stor  with  liquidity  for  future  trans - 
ns.  And,  as  is  the  case  with  banks, 
balances  are  used  by  the  broker  to 
the  operations  of  his  business, 
estimates  Indicate  that  the  Uabil- 
of  brokers  to  their  customers — in 
balances,  cash,  and  securities  ex- 
$50  billion, 
willingness  of  investors  to  entrust 
of  this  magnitude  to  brokerage 
attests  to  the  great  confidence  of 
American  public  has  had  in  our  secu- 
Industry  in  the  past.  But  today  that 

is  jeopardized, 
er  the  past  year,  insolvencies  in  the 
Industry  have  been  mounting 
.  Several  major  firms  have  suf- 
serlous  financial  difficulties.  Some 
faUed   completely,   or  have   been 
to  merge  with  healthier  firms.  In 
past  18  months,  a  large  number  of 
firms,  including  12  major  ones, 
failed.   And.  since  August  alone, 
members  or  former  members  of  the 
York  Stock  Exchange  have  been 
to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  to  com- 
liquldation  proceedings, 
industry  itself  has  attempted  to 
the  tide  of  failure  and  to  provide 
protection  for  the  customers  of  fall- 
firms.  In  1964,  the  New  York  Stock 
for   example,   established   a 
fimd    to   protect   Investors   from 
due  to  insolvencies.  But  that  trust 
already  has  commitments  to  trou- 
flrms  totaling  $55  million.  Beyond 
,  the  Exchange  recently  made  a  com- 
for  an  additional  assessment  to 
one  laree  firm  against  losses 
incur  because  of  its  acquisition  of 
firm  which  was  close  to  bank- 
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B[r.  President,  the  customers  of  the 
fims  which  the  stock  exchanges  have 
ma  laged  to  protect  are  fortunate.  But 
we  lave  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
abl  ity  of  the  Industry  to  handle  addi- 
tioi  lal  losses  on  a  significant  scale  is  un- 
cer  ;ain  at  best. 


There  is  uncertainty  about  what  new 
emergencies,  what  new  losses,  may 
emerge  in  the  near  or  distant  future. 
There  is  uncertainty  about  how  much 
relief  the  Industry  itself  can  provide 
against  such  emergencies  if  they  should 
arise.  And  there  is  cause  for  concern 
about  the  customers  of  those  broker- 
dealers  who  are  not  members  of  an  ex- 
change with  trust  fund  protection.  These 
customers  are  fully  exposed  and  have  no 
protection  at  all. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  must  act  now  to  protect  the  in- 
vestor and  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  securities  industry. 

S.  2348  Is  a  major  step  toward  ticcom- 
plishlng  these  goals.  It  does  so  in  three 
ways: 

First,  S.  2348  proposes  the  creation  of 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
poration ( SIPC) ,  a  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration which  would  administer  an  in- 
surance fund  composed  of  industry  funds 
raised  by  annual  assessment,  backed-up 
by  Treasury  borrowing  authority.  This 
insurance  fund  would  protect  investors 
from  the  serious  hardships  that  can 
follow  the  failure  of  a  brokerage  firm. 
Customers  of  covered  broker-dealers 
would  be  insured  against  financial  losses 
up  to  $50,000  caused  by  the  insolvency  of 
the  broker-dealer,  in  a  manner  broadly 
parallel  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  fund  would  be  financed  initially  by 
the  industry  itself  in  the  amount  Oi  $75 
million.  This  fund  would  be  composed  of 
$10  million  in  cash  assessments  and  $65 
million  in  firm  lines  of  credit  negotiated 
with  commercial  banks.  And  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  investors,  cus- 
tomers would  have  the  assurance  that 
$1  billion  of  Treasury  borrowing  author- 
ity would  be  available  to  cover  losses  in 
case  the  industry-financed  fund  is  ex- 
hausted. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  initial 
industry-financed  ^assessment  fund  will 
be  enlarged  over  a^5-year  period  to  $150 
million,  thus  reducing  further  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  draw  upon  Treasury 
funds.  Additionally,  the  bank  line  of 
credit,  which  would  provide  $65  million 
in  initial  funding,  will  be  replaced  over  a 
period  of  7  years  by  cash  raised  through 
annual  assessments  against  the  industry. 

Initial  assessment  rates  for  members 
of  the  Corporation  would  be  maximum  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  gross  revenues 
for  the  preceding  12-month  period.  This 
rate  of  assessment  may  be  lowered  as  the 
total  fimd  reaches  $150  million,  or  raised 
again  to  repay  any  Treasury  borrowing 
that  may  become  necessary. 

Finally,  to  assist  in  the  repayment  of 
any  Treasury  funds  borrowed  under  the 
authority  established  in  the  bill,  S.  2348 
also  provides  an  additional  financial 
safeguard  in  the  form  of  a  transactions 
charge.  This  charge  would  be  imposed 
in  addition  to  existing  commission  rates, 
but  the  aggregate  may  not  exceed  20 
cents  per  $1,000  of  securities  transac- 
tions. This  charge  may  be  levied  by  de- 
termination of  the  SEC,  only  in  the  event 
of  a  Treasury  borrowing  by  SIPC. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  S.  2348  calls  ini- 
tially for  an  industry-financed  insur- 
ance fund.  Public  funds  Would  become 


available  only  in  the  event  industry- 
backed  financing  is  exhausted.  And 
transactions  charges  to  investors  would 
be  imposed  only  to  repay  funds  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury.  I  believe  these 
mechanisms  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  insurance  fund  to  protect  se- 
ciu-ities  investors  are  both  realistic  and 
equitable. 

Second,  in  order  to  minimize  delay  in 
meeting  the  legitimate  claims  of  cus- 
tomers insiared  by  the  insolvency  of  a 
broker-dealer,  S.  2348  introduces  cer- 
tain procedures  for  prompt  liquidation 
of  SIPC  members  when  required,  out- 
side the  time-consuming  machinery  of  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding.  The  bill  also 
would  establish  procedures  for  making 
prompt  distribution  and  payment  of 
claims  under  certain  conditions,  with- 
out the  need  for  formal  proof  of  claim 
as  is  now  required  by  the  bankruptcy 
laws.  These  provisions,  I  believe,  are  a 
highly  desirable  adjunct  to  the  present 
bankruptcy  laws  in  minimizing  the  dif- 
ficulties and  delays  that  investors  would 
otherwise  experience  in  having  their 
claims  satisfied  under  existing  law. 

Third,  the  establishment  of  an  insur- 
ance fund  to  protect*  the  assets  of  in- 
vestors is  not  sufQcient  without  addi- 
tional corrective  measures  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  problems  which  are  causing 
broker  failures.  S.  2348  would  give  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
greater  ability  and  authority  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  It  does  so  by  further  clar- 
ifying certain  powers  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  implement 
rules  to  safeguard  customer  assets.  This 
is  done  by  affirming  the  rulemaking  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  with  regard  to 
all  practices  of  brokers  that  bear  on  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  expressly  includ- 
ing the  custody  and  use  of  a  customer's 
securities,  cash  deposits,  or  credit  bal- 
ances. 

The  bill  also  provides  tlrnt  the  Com- 
mission's authority  in  these  matters 
would  extend  to  broker-dealers  who  do 
business  only  on  an  exchange,  placing 
them  on  an  identical  footing  with  those 
firms  which  are  not  members  of  an  ex- 
change. Thus,  the  SEC  would  deal  di- 
rectly with  member  firms,  without  the 
intermediary  of  a  seif-regulatory  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  S.  2348  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  the  kind 
of  public  confidence  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  a  healthy  securities  industry.  But 
I  recognize  there  remain  some  very  basic 
problems  within  certain  parts  of  the  se- 
curities industry.  There  are  problems  of 
obsolete  management  techniques,  care- 
less business  practices,  inadequate  self- 
regulation,  and  occasional  fraudulent 
activities.  All  of  these  account  in  some 
part  for  the  industry's  financial  diffi- 
culties today. 

I  am  by  no  means  the  first  to  cite 
these  serious  weaknesses.  In  1963,  the 
SEC  published  a  monumental  study  of 
the  securities  industry,  which  has  become 
something  of  a  Bible  to  students  of  secu- 
rities self-regulation.  That  study  treated 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  industry, 
from  capital  requirements  to  eligibility 
for  entry.  And  most  of  what  it  had  to 
say  seems  equally  important  today.  In 
fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  recom- 
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mendatlons  of  that  1963  study  had  been 
implemented,  we  would  not  now  need  to 
be  here  considering  this  insurance  legis- 
lation, because  the  industry  abuses  that 
give  rise  to  the  need  for  insurance  prob- 
ably would  not  have  occurred. 

I  think  it  clear  that  the  insurance  plan 
established  by  S.  2348  is  a  necessity.  And 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  the  public 
Interest. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
broad  program  of  reform  within  the  se- 
curities industry.  And  this,  I  think,  im- 
poses responsibilities  upon  the  SEC  and 
upon  Congress,  as  well  as  upon  the  in- 
dustry. I  think  that  for  its  part.  Con- 
gress— and  the  Senate  specifically — 
should  undertake  broad  and  thorough 
hearings  in  depth  into  the  operations  of 
the  securities  industry,  with  a  view  to 
Initiating  the  additional  reforms  that 
are  clearly  indicated  and  necessary  in  the 
long  run. 

What  we  are  proposing  here  today  is 
simply  the  first  step,  and  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  last  step,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  which  it  is  Intended 
to  cover. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  that,  Mr. 
President,  Congress  will  be  able  to  acquit 
its  responsibility  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  industry  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  this  critically  important  component  of 
our  economic  system. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  19333,  which 
is  similar  to  the  bill  before  us.  I  urge 
early  Senate  approval  of  S.  2348,  so  that 
Congress  can  complete  action  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WIT  iT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Maine  on  his 
presentation.  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
that  this  is  a  most  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  think  that  its  approval 
in  this  session  of  Congress  will  go  far 
toward  restoring  Investor  confidence  in 
this  coimtry.  I  think  it  is  most  essential 
that  we  take  this  action  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  His  ap- 
proval of  a  measure  in  this  field,  I  think 
It  is  a  sound  endorsement  of  its  princi- 
ples and  purposes.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
provide  Insurance  protection  for  millions 
of  individuals  who  are  customers  of 
brokers  or  dealers  in  securities  through- 
out this  country.  Many  customers  leave 
their  securities  and  cash  with  their 
broker-dealer  for  safekeeping  or  to  facili- 
tate trading.  If  a  broker-dealer  en- 
counters financial  difficulties  for  any  of 
a  variety  of  reasons,  the  customer  may 
experience  a  delay  in  receiving  his  cash 
balance  or  his  securities,  or,  even  worse, 
he  may  never  fully  recover  that  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

In  order  to  protect  investors  against 
such   a   contingency,   major   stock   ex- 


changes set  up  trust  funds  to  which  their 
members  contributed.  Until  recently, 
these  trust  funds  have  been  adequate  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  industry 
and,  as  a  result,  there  have  been  a  few 
actual  losses.  However,  due  to  a  variety 
of  reasons,  some  which  could  be  foreseen 
and  some  which  could  not,  the  securi- 
ties industi-y  is  now  in  a  financial  crisis. 
During  the  last  2  years,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  required  to 
fully  commit  its  trust  fund  of  some  $55 
million  in  order  to  meet  possible  de- 
mands. In  addition.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change firms  now  face  a  potential  as- 
sessment of  up  to  an  additional  $30  mil- 
lion in  connection  with  a  recent  takeover 
of  Goodbody  &  Co.  by  Merrill  Lynch. 

This  burden  on  seciirities  firms  comes 
at  a  time  when  their  volume  is  much 
lower  than  that  which  they  had  to  plan 
for  only  a  relatively  few  months  ago, 
and  when  profits  have  been  squeezed  in 
many  firms  and  eliminated  in  many 
others.  The  failure  of  broker-dealer  firms 
in  recent  months  has  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  customers  who  earlier  were 
assured  that  the  industry  trast  funds 
were  adequate  to  meet  any  foreseeable 
contingency.  It  is  important  not  only  for 
the  securities  industry  but  for  our  en- 
tire economy  that  the  previous  confi- 
dence in  our  securities  markets  and  the 
firms  involved  in  those  markets  be  re- 
stored. Since  the  industry  is  in  no  posi- 
tion at  this  time  to  restore  that  confi- 
dence without  assistance,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  us  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  remove  present  uncertainties 
concerning  possible  losses  of  cash  and 
seciu-ities  belonging  to  customers. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  fimd  to 
be  used  to  make  it  possible  for  custom- 
ers, in  the  event  of  the  financial  insol- 
vency of  their  broker,  to  recover  that  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  $50,000  for  each  customer  on 
the  amounts  to  be  provided  by  the  fimd. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  requires  a 
general  upgrading  of  financial  respon- 
sibility requirements  of  brokers  and  deal- 
ers, to  eliminate  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  the  risks  which  lead  to 
customer  losses  such  as  have  occurred. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  does  not  provide 
protection  to  broker  or  dealer  firms 
themselves,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  pro- 
tect individuals  who  purchase  securi- 
ties from  incurring  losses  which  may  re- 
sult from  decreases  in  the  market  value 
of  those  securities.  It  only  assures  a  cus- 
tomer that  he  will  receive  securities  he 
has  purchased  or  cash  he  has  left  with  a 
firm  in  the  event  that  firm  faces  finan- 
cial insolvency.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  this  protection  is  provided  by  a  pri- 
vate fund  made  up  of  assessments  on 
the  industry  itself.  Only  if  that  fund 
should  prove  inadequate  in  a  major 
crisis  would  Federal  funds  be  loaned  to 
the  insurance  corporation  to  pay  cus- 
tomer losses.  Machinery  is  provided  un- 
der which  funds  to  repay  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  developed  within 
the  industry. 

While  no  one  can  predict  the  future,  it 
is  not  expected  that  this  insurance  will 
result  in  any  permanent  cost  to  the  Fed- 


eral Government  or  to  taxpayers.  In  the 
event  of  a  major  crisis  if  the  fund  is  ex- 
hausted, the  insurance  corporation  may 
borrow  on  application  through  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  up  to 
$1  billion  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  While 
some  have  argued  that  this  Treasury 
backup  is  not  appropriate,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  operation  of  the  insurance  fund. 
In  addition,  while  $1  billion  may  seem 
like  a  tremendous  contribution  to  be 
made  by  taxpayers,  we  must  remember 
that  any  such  borrowing  must  Include  a 
reasonable  plan  for  repayment  and  must 
be  approved  by  a  Gtovernment  agency  be- 
fore it  is  made.  Furthermore,  the  serious- 
ness of  a  collapse  of  our  securities  mar- 
kets and  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  financial  sj'stem  and  economy  of  this 
country  is  such  that  It  would  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  many  billions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  funds  to  save  It  If  necessary, 
and  such  an  expenditure  would  be  far  less 
than  the  loss  would  occur  tis  the  result 
of  unemployment,  lack  of  production, 
and  wasted  resources  if  the  funds  were 
needed  and  were  not  made  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  this  bill,  since  Senator 
MusKiE  already  has  outlined  them,  and 
I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  he 
has  said.  I  do  feel  that  it  Is  Important  for 
us  to  enact  legislation  without  delay.  I 
must  admit  that  I  do  not  approve  nor 
support  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
This  is  no  time,  however,  to  quibble  about 
items  which  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  of  Investor  con- 
fidence. The  Important  thing  is  to  get 
on  with  the  Job;  and  If  changes  are  dis- 
covered to  be  necessary.  In  the  light  of 
experience,  certainly  we  can  make  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  close,  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Industry  Itself,  which 
has  already  taxed  itself  very  heavily  to 
assume,  as  an  Industry,  the  burdens 
created  by  the  failure  of  Individual  mem- 
bers. New  York  Stock  Exchange  members 
alone  have  already  committed  $55  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose  and  are  prepared 
now  to  commit  an  additional  $30  million. 
This  is  evidence  of  its  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  Its  good  faith.  I  think 
this  kind  of  evidence  demonstrates  that 
the  Industry  is  entitled  to  the  additional 
protection  that  this  bill  would  make 
available  to  it  if  necessary  through  the 
Treasury  and  after  a  process  which  will 
carefully  safeguard  the  safety  of  this 
loan  by  the  Treasury  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  bill  today,  so  that  we 
can  get  it  to  conference  and  get  it  passed 
in  the  remaining  days  of  the  session. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Hamer  H.  Budge.  Chairman 
of  the  SEC,  dated  October  2,  1970,  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  funds  that 
would  be  created  under  the  pending 
measure,  a  letter  from  Charls  E.  Walker, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  urging 
the  passage  of  the  pending  measure,  and 
a  letter  from  Robert  W.  Haack,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
dated  October  1,  1970. 
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T  here  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
wers  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord! as  follows: 

SECUamss  and  Exchange 

Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  2, 1970. 
Hod.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S   Senate, 
Wcufiington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator:  Your  letter  of  September 
25.  970  asks  whether  the  Commission  is  pre- 
par(  d  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to  the  ade- 
qua  :y  of  the  875  million  fund  which  will  be 
ava:  lable  to  SIPC  within  four  months  of  Its 
cres  tlon  and  the  adequacy  of  the  projected 
$15(  million  amount  set  as  a  goal  of  the 
legl  ilatlon. 
aJ  stated  in  my  September  17  letter  to 
Sparkman,  no  one  can  be  certain 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  an 
rlting  analysis  of  Just  what  the  po- 
rlsks  are,  even  for  the  near  term,  that 
Initial  $75  million  fund  or  the  eventual 
million  fund  will  be  adequate.  This  Is 
reason  for  the  possible  Involvement  of 
U.S.  Treasury.  Based  upon  past  experl- 
and  the  representations  made  to  us  In 
enclosed  October  1.  1970  letter  from  the 
York  Stock  Exchange,  unless  events  take 
for  the  worse,  it  is  believed  that  the 
al  $75  million  to  be  raised  from  non- 
sources  by  SIPC  Is  likely  to  be 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Investor 
1  ection.  In  any  event,  unless  there 
significant  adverse  developments,  the 
to  Investor  protection  of  prl- 
ralsed  funds  is  likely  to  substantially 
elgh  any  Treasury  commitment  In  the 
stages  of  the  acciunulatlon  of  the  fund, 
her  we  would  hope  that  the  rule  making 
oversight  authority  of  the  Commission 
for  In  the  proposed  legislation  will 
Increase  the  likelihood  that  In  the  fu- 
the  8150  million  fund  will  be  adequate. 
I  have  previously  observed,  the  proposed 
legislation  does  not  exculpate  anyone  In 
securities  industry  from  any  liability 
may  have  respecting  financial  dlfflcul- 
of  broker-dealers  arising  prior  to  or  after 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  Accord- 
,  m  the  Commission's  view  the  leglsla- 
proposal  is  a  measure  designed  to  pro- 
investors  and  not  a  measure  to  protect 
-dealers  In  financial  difficulties  or 
In  the  securities  industry  who  may 
some  legal  responsibility  to  the  cus- 
of  such  broker-dealers.  Moreover,  un- 
the  legislation,  any  broker-dealers  who 
the  expenditure  of  any  SIPC  funds 
not  re-enter  the  securities  business  un- 
the  Commission  determines  It  Is  In  the 
Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Hamxb  H.  Budge, 

ChaiTman. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  TBEASxniY, 
Washington,   DC,  December  8.   1970. 
John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  re- 

ze  the  Administration's  support  for 

legislation  to  provide  protection  for 

....rs  of  registered  brokers  and  dealers 

members    of    national    securities    ex- 

;.  As  you  know,  the  House  of  Repre- 

es  passed  similar  legislation  on  De- 

1,  1970  by  a  vote  of  359  to  3.  The  Ad- 

mlr^stratlon  is  hopeful  that  Senate  conald- 

can  be  scheduled  In  the  Immediate 

to  enable  final  enactment  before  the 

adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Committee  bill  reflects  In  substantial 

the    proposals   recommended   Jointly 

Administration  and  the  Securities  In- 

ry  Task  Force.  Several  modifications  were 

by  the  Committee:   however,  on  the 

whdle,  we  support  and  urge  prompt  passage 

of  t^e  Committee  bill,  S.  2348,  as  amended. 
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The  Committee  bill  does  exempt  certain 
classes  of  broker/dealers  from  required  mem- 
bership In  SIPC,  which  exemptions  are  of 
great  concern  to  the  Administration.  Sub- 
section (h)  would  exempt  from  membership 
those  broker/dealers  who  do  not  hold  se- 
ctirltles  or  free  credit  balances  for  customers, 
who  hold  customer  securities  only  In  non- 
transferrable  form  or  who  hold  funds  or  se- 
curities only  to  the  extent  required  to  com- 
plete a  transaction.  If  retained,  these  exemp- 
tions would  reduce  potential  revenues  by  at 
least  20  percent.  Such  a  reduction  would 
seriously  hinder  the  required  accumulation 
of  cash  In  the  balance  of  the  fund  within 
the  time  anticipated,  thus  Increasing  the  po- 
tential need  for  the  Corporation  to  borrow 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Quite  apart  from  the  loss  of  revenues,  we 
continue  to  feel  that  all  registered  brokers 
or  dealers  and  members  of  national  securi- 
ties exchanges  should  be  required  to  be 
members,  with  authority  In  SEC  to  exempt 
any  such  broker/dealers  or  members  of  na- 
tional exchanges  as  It  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors.  While  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Indtistry  do  not  directly  hold 
customer  securities  or  free  credit  balances, 
their  operations  are  so  closely  related  to  the 
overall  securities  business  that  they  benefit 
from  the  preservation  of  Investor  confidence 
In  the  securities  markets  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  those  markets  by  the  general  protec- 
tion of  all  present  and  potential  customers 
In  such  markets. 

We  feel  this  legislation  Is  a  necessary  first 
step  to  protect  customers  and  improve  pub- 
lic confidence  in  this  essential  sector  of  our 
economy.  This  legislation  provides  clear  au- 
thority to  the  SEC  to  regulate  those  aspects 
of  the  operations  of  the  securities  Industry 
that  have  contributed  to  the  recent  prob- 
lems. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
this  legislation  provides  protection  to  the 
customers  of  member  firms  and  provides  no 
Insurace  coverage  or  protection  for  firms 
themselves.  I  want  to  clearly  state  that  we 
Join  with  the  Committee  in  Its  desire  that 
this  Important  legislation  be  approved  and 
enacted  In  this  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charls  E.  Walker, 

Acting  Secretary. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  1, 1970. 
Hon.  Hameh  H.  Budge, 

Chairman,    Securities    and    Exchange    Com- 
mission.  Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  asked 
by  the  Commission  staff  to  provide  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  current  financial  condition 
of  NYSE  member  organizations  and  our 
opinions  on  the  adequacy  of  the  initial  and 
subsequent  funding  of  the  SIPC,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  bills  presently  pending  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

With  respect  to  the  current  financial  con- 
dition of  member  organizations,  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  thirty  member  or- 
ganizations which  were  on  the  Exchange's 
"early  warning"  surveillance  list  last  week 
has  now  been  reduced  to  17  through  correc- 
tive action  in  the  case  of  13  firms.  A  detailed 
tabulation  relating  to  these  17  firms  Is  en- 
closed. Events  in  process  make  it  now  fairly 
certain  that  11  of  these  firms  will  be  removed 
from  our  list  in  the  near  future. 

The  general  criteria  for  determining 
whether  a  firm  is  included  on  this  list  and, 
therefore,  subjected  to  special  surveillance 
Is  if  a  firm's  capital  ratio  exceeds  1200%  or 
its  monthly  operating  losses  exceed  15%  of 
the  organization's  excess  net  capital.  Basic 
capital  and  profitability  data  are  required 
from  every  member  organization  monthly, 
with  weekly  or  dally  follow-ups  on  those  on 
our  special  surveillance  list.  The  criteria  are 


set  so  that  unfavorable  trends  can  be  spotted 
and  corrective  action  taken  well  before  a 
firm's  capital  ratio  exceeds  2000%  and  vio- 
lates our  net  capital  rule. 

The  number  of  firms  currently  subject  to 
special  surveillance  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  number  of  firms  which  have  been 
on  the  list  since  the  current  guidelines  were 
developed  In  March.  For  example,  there  were 
87  firms  on  the  special  surveillance  list  on 
June  30  and  46  on  August  28.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  a  total  of  139  member  organizations 
had  been  on  the  list. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  17  firms 
which — are  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  ta- 
ble— can  be  summarized  as  folows:  Four  are 
large  nationwide  firms  which  have  programs 
underway  for  solving  their  capital  pro>bleme. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  two  of  the  firms 
is  discussed  In  detail  later  in  this  letter. 
Seven  are  small  regional  firms  and  six  are 
small  New  York-based  firms.  Among  the  13 
smaller  firms,  four  carry  no  customer  ac- 
counts but  introduce  accounts  to  other  firms. 
Two  others  are  In  the  process  of  merging  or 
going  out  of  business  and  ten  of  the  13  have 
reported  events  which  will  remove  them 
from  this  list,  if  substantiated. 

The  two  large  firms  which  are  of  concern 
at  the  moment  are  taking  steps  which  should 
lead  to  a  solution  to  their  potential  prob- 
lems. One  firm  exceeded  our  guidelines  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  but  the  firm  has 
increased  Its  capital  and  Improved  Its  profit- 
ability and  Is  filing  daily  reports  with  the 
Exchange.  An  audit  now  In  process,  however. 
Is  expected  either  to  confirm  or  correct  a 
group  of  older  security  differences.  It  could 
also  show  unknown  errors  and  differences 
left  over  from  the  firm's  operations  difficul- 
ties of  1969  or  Its  recent  merger.  Adverse  au- 
dit reports  conceivably  could  cause  a  capital 
problem  and  the  Exchange  consequently 
maintains  the  firm  and  the  audit  under 
close  daily  surveillance.  The  firm,  a  partner- 
ship, has  agreed  to  increase  its  capital  con- 
dition by  85  million  of  new  capital  before 
the  end  of  October. 

This  additional  capital  would  give  the  firm 
some  $14  million  of  excess  net  capital.  This 
amount  should  be  sufficient  to  absorb  any 
audit  adversity. 

The  second  large  firm  is  also  a  partner- 
ship. It  did  not  exceed  our  guidelines  until 
affected  by  large  August  losses;  however,  it 
estimates  a  8500,000  profit  In  September. 
However,  several  subordinated  lenders  have 
given  notice  of  termination  of  their  loans 
which  could  cause  an  Increasing  capital 
problem  In  October  and  November.  A  merger 
Is  being  negotiated  which  the  parties  hope  to 
consummate  by  the  end  of  October.  The  firm 
Is  also  liquidating  proprietary  positions  to 
Improve  the  firm's  capital. 

In  sum,  It  presently  appears  to  us  that  the 
current  financial  condition  of  member  or- 
ganizations has  Improved  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  particularly  In  September. 
Thus,  based  on  the  current  plans  and  pro- 
grams, we  do  not  anticipate  any  major  finan- 
cial exposure. 

Our  appraisal  of  the  current  financial  con- 
dition of  firms,  therefore,  is  one  of  cau- 
Uous  optimism.  However,  there  are  a  number 
of  factors  which  are  outside  the  control  of 
the  Exchange  as  a  self-regulatory  authority 
which  can  have  a  dramatic  and  deleterious 
effect  on  the  capital  position  of  member  or- 
ganizations. 

The  securities  Industry  has  been  for  many 
months  now  In  an  economically  depressed 
state  because  of  the  steep  decline  In  mar- 
ket volume  and  drop  In  securities  prices.  Un- 
fortunately, this  economic  situation  came 
upon  the  Industry  at  a  time  of  escalating 
costs. 

The  monitoring  data  which  the  Exchange 
and  the  Commission  staff  have  been  collect- 
ing since  April,  1970  reveals  the  overall  un- 
profitability  In  the  securities  Industry. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FIRMS  WITH  LOSSES 
|ln  percent) 


Month  ending 


Overall  losses 


Security 

Commission 

business 

losses 


April 69 

M«y 65 

June 27 

July 33 

August 45 


66 
47 
52 
73 
75 


The  security  commission  business  was 
absolutely  dreadful  In  the  month  of  August 
as  75%  of  all  reporting  firms  had  security 
commission  Income  losses. 

The  results  for  retail  firms  primarily  serv- 
ing public  customers  were  even  worse.  A 
shocking  92.5%  of  the  retail  firms  lost  money 
on  their  security  commission  business  in 
August. 

Profitability  apparently  improved  In  Sep- 
tember. The  record  of  present  and  recent 
losses,  however,  makes  the  raising  of  new 
capital  very  difficult  for  all  firms  and  often 
impossible  for  a  firm  which  has  a  special 
problem.  In  other  words,  the  red  Ink  In  the 
securities  business  exacerbates  capital  prob- 
lems for  the  problem  firms. 

If  the  economic  situation  in  the  securities 
industry  does  not  continue  to  Improve,  there 
will  obviously  be  substantial  regulatory  prob- 
lems with  resF>ect  to  the  financial  condition 
of  broker-dealers. 

However,  the  number  of  firms  on  the  spe- 
cial surveillances  list,  as  explained  previously 
is  on  the  decline  and  the  magnitude  of 
problems  presented  by  the  firms,  as  a  group, 
is  less  severe  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  several  months. 

This  leads  to  a  response  to  the  second 
question  asking  our  opinion  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  initial  (875  million)  and  subsequent 
($150  million)  contemplated  funding  of  the 
proposed  Securities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
poration. One  way  to  measure  the  possible 
financial  exposure  to  SIPC  is  to  review  what 
financial  commitments  might  have  been  re- 
quired of  SIPC  if  the  legislation  had  been 
in  effect  since  mid-July,  1970  when  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  first  filed  in  the  House 
and  Senate. 

If  SIPC  had  been  In  effect  since  July  15, 
80  far  as  we  know,  a  liquidator  would  prob- 
ably have  been  appointed  In  the  case  of  only 
three  firms.  All  three  of  these  firms  are 
relatively  small,  and  even  If  SIPC  funds  had 
been  required  the  total  amount  Involved 
probably  would  have  been  limited  to  a  few 
million  dollars,  at  most. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  financially  ad- 
verse periods  in  the  history  of  the  securities 
industry.  During  this  period  from  July  15 
until,  say,  September  15,  about  109  NYSE 
member  organizations  were  on  our  sp>eclal 
financial  surveillance  list.  During  this  pe- 
riod, financial  conditions  in  the  securities  in- 
dustry were  terrible  as  broker-dealer  profits 
were  down  or  non-existent.  Hopefully,  with 
a  continuation  of  the  recent  Increase  in 
trading  volume  and  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed new  commission  rate  schedule,  the  fi- 
nancial situation  in  the  securities  Industry 
in  coming  months  will  Improve. 

If,  therefore,  one  can  assume  that  economic 
conditions  In  the  securities  Industry  In  the 
coming  months  will  Improve,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  contemplated  Initial  $75  mil- 
lion funding  of  SIPC  would  be  more  than 
adequate. 

I  should  make  It  clear,  however,  that  no 
one  can,  in  our  opinion,  make  a  realistic  or 
useful  evaluation  of  the  potential  dollar  ex- 
posure to  SIPC  because  there  Is  no  known 
way  to  measure  the  liability  which  might  be 
faced  in  the  event  of  broker-dealer  failures. 
The  fraud   of   Allied   Crude    Vegetable    OU 


against  Ira  Haupt  &  Co.,  for  example,  caused 
a  loss  of  some  $27  million  which  could  in 
no  way  be  anticipated  in  advance. 

Mr.  Ralph  DeNunzlo  reached  this  same 
conclusion  in  responding  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  In  a  letter 
of  August  5  in  which  Senator  Muskle  asked: 
"The  extent  of  financial  exposure.  In 
dollar  terms,  which  firms  .  .  .  might  cre- 
ate either  to  the  Exchange  or  the  new  SIPC." 

To  which  Mr.  DeNunzlo  replied  In  a  let- 
ter of  August  1 1 : 

"I  am  satisfied  that  nobody  can  make  a 
realistic  or  useful  evaluation  of  dollar  terms 
of  exposure,  whether  upon  the  basis  of  cus- 
tomer protection  without  limit  as  to  amount 
(as  In  an  Exchange  Special  Trust  Fund 
liquidation)  or  protection  of  a  customer  to 
the  extent  of  a  $50,000  limit." 

Our  experience  In  connection  with  cur- 
rent liquidations  involving  the  Exchange's 
Special  Trust  Fund  bears  out  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  as  estimates  of  possible 
liability  made  in  advance  of  or  after  the 
liquidation  was  commenced,  have  been  sub- 
ject to  sutjstantlal  variation  during  the  early 
part  of  a  liquidation  and  until  an  audit  can 
be  completed. 

The  Exchange  did,  however,  make  a  de- 
tailed study  earlier  this  year  of  possible  fu- 
ture trust  fund  size.  We  concluded  at  that 
time  that  a  program  for  the  availability  of 
a  $80  to  $100  million  customer  protection 
fund  would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  foreseeable  future. 

This  determination  was  reached  by  analyz- 
ing Items  relating  to  member  organizations 
such  as  the  gross  income  of  member  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  the  public,  a  cal- 
culation of  those  firms'  mean  net  expenses, 
and  comparisons  of  liabilities,  capital,  size  of 
firms  and  their  gross  Income  over  a  four- 
year    period. 

Based  on  these  analyses,  we  concluded  that 
a  program  as  proposed  in  the  SIPC  bill,  lead- 
ing to  a  $150  million  fund  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  foreseeable  future.  This  con- 
clusion, In  our  opinion,  continues  valid  txtday 
and  in  the  future. 

Recent  events  In  connection  with  litiga- 
tion surrounding  liquidations  which  are 
being  handled  under  the  Exchange's  Special 
Trust  Fund  procedure  have  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  the  need  for  the  liquidation  pro- 
cediu-es  which  are  Included  in  the  SIPC  bills. 

The  appointment  of  a  liquidator  pursuant 
to  the  procedure  In  the  SIP  bills  stays  any 
proceedings  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  so 
that  customer  accounts  can  be  delivered  out 
promptly  while  a  liquidation  using  Special 
Trust  Funds  is  voluntary  and  is  dependent 
upwn  the  voluntary  forbearance  of  credi- 
tors of  the  firm. 

I  hope  that  we  have  answered  the  two 
questions  raised  by  the  Commission  staff.  As 
you  have  expressed  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, public  confidence  In  the  Nation's 
securities  markets  Is  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.  The  SIPC  bill  will  go 
a  long  way  to  improving  and  restoring  the 
public's  confidence  in  our  markets.  If  the 
SIPC  bill  is  not  passed  by  the  Congress,  this 
will  serve  to  diminish  public  confidence  and, 
thereby.  Intensify  the  financial  problems  of 
broker-dealers. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Haack. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  S.  2348  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion in  order  to  protect  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  invest  in  securi- 
ties against  brokerage  firm  failure. 

Over  the  last  6  months,  the  need  to 
protect  consumers  who  leave  their  secu- 
rities with  broker- dealers  for  safekeep- 
ing has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
During  that  period,  some  of  our  Nation's 
largest  stockbrokers  have  teetered  on  the 


brink  of  financial  insolvency,  while 
many  smaller  firms  have  either  dissolved 
or  merged  with  their  competitors.  Only 
large  infusions  of  capital  have  saved  P.  I. 
Dupont  and  Hayden-Stone  from  finan- 
cial run.  Goodbody  &  Co..  our  Nation's 
fifth  largest  stockbroker,  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  Merrill  Lynch,  contingent  up- 
on and  indemnification  payment  of  $30 
million  from  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firms. 

The  insolvency  of  a  Goodbody  or  Du- 
pont could  create  havoc  in  the  securities 
industry  due  to  the  inter-relationship 
between  broker-dealers.  The  real  losers 
would,  of  course,  be  our  Nation's  small 
investors,  many  of  whom  have  invested 
a  significant  portion  of  their  savings  in 
securities.  It  is  imperatve  that  these  in- 
vestors, who  are  the  backbone  of  a 
healthy  economy,  be  fully  protected 
against  brokerage  firm  failures.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  administration's  disastrous  eco- 
nomic policies  with  which  this  Nation  is 
now  forced  to  live. 

Recognizing  the  precarious  position 
facing  the  securities  industry  and  our 
Nation's  small  investors.  Senator  Muskie, 
In  June  of  1969,  introduced  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today — a  bill  to  insure 
investor  accounts  held  by  brokerage 
firms  in  an  amount  up  to  $50,000.  During 
hearings  held  before  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  it 
was  suggested  that  a  securities  industry 
task  force  working  with  the  SEC,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  our  subcom- 
mittee give  further  consideration  to  this 
problem.  This  bill  before  the  Senate  to- 
day Is  a  result  of  these  deliberations.  Mr. 
Ralph  DeNunzio,  Chairman  of  the  Task 
Force,  should  be  commended  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  The  proposed 
legislation  not  only  creates  lasting  in- 
vestor protection  from  insolvency  but 
also,  for  the  first  time,  gives  the  SEC  the 
power  to  regulate  the  use  of  free  credit 
balances  and  to  prohibit  the  hypotheca- 
tion of  customer  securities.  By  allowing 
the  SEC  to  correct  any  abuses  which 
may  have  occurred  in  these  areas,  S. 
2348  couples  investor  insurance  with  se- 
curities industry  reform. 

Although  the  corporation  administer- 
ing the  insurance  program  will  be  able 
to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  an  occurrence  which  we  all 
hope  will  never  occur,  the  first  $150  mil- 
lion will  be  raised  solely  from  assess- 
ments made  upon  members  of  the  secu- 
rities industry.  In  addition,  the  Directors 
of  the  Corporation  will  consist  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  SEC,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  two  members  of  the 
securities  industry.  This  preponderance 
of  public  directors  will,  in  my  opinion, 
insure  against  any  abuses  in  Treasury 
borrowing. 

The  need  for  S.  2348  is  obvious.  Small 
investors  must  be  protected.  Public  con- 
fidence must  be  restored  in  our  Nation's 
securities  markets. 

While  I,  for  one,  am  not  satisfied  with 
each  and  every  section  of  this  proposal 
especially  in  the  areas  of  free  credit  bal- 
ance regulation,  capital  requirements, 
and  assessments  based  upon  risk,  this 
bill  certainly  moves  in  the  right  direction. 
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I  have  applauded  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
at  or  from  Maine  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tiiin.  from  its  introduction  to  this  mo- 
rn ;nt  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  Join 
w  th  him  in  his  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
more  fundamental  study— indeed,  a 
msre  profound  study — of  the  entire  se- 
ct rities  industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Securities  Sub- 
ccmmittee,  I  intend  to  propose  an  in- 
depth,  far-reacliing  Inquiry  into  all 
p]  lases  of  the  securities  industry,  includ- 
Irg  the  use  of  free  credit  balances  and 
ti  e  hypothecation  of  customer  securities. 
F  -om  such  an  inquiry,  lasting  legislative 
sc  lutions  will  be  found,  so  that  what  has 
w  curred  in  the  past  will  not  be  repeated 
ir  the  future.  At  that  time,  I  would  hope 
tl  at  legislation  could  be  enacted  which 
wjuld  give  total  protection  to  all  of  our 
ation's  investors. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
lice  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
d  stinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
n  ittee  for  his  statement.  We  have  worked 
t-igether  on  this  legislation  for  many 
months.  He  and  his  staff  have  been  of 
tremendous  assistance  to  us. 
Recently,  we  discussed  the  dlCBculty 
.  getting  a  much  needed,  thoroughgoing 
;udy  of  the  practices  of  the  industry.  In 
Itie  with  the  statement  I  made  earlier, 
a  nd  the  one  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  just  made,  I  think  It  should 
be  greatly  reassuring  to  the  House  and 
Senate — it  surely  is  to  me — that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  considers  it 
□  Dsslble  to  undertake  what  will  be  a  time- 
onsuming  and  difBcult  responsibilty ; 
but  it  needs  to  be  done.  He  and  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  on  that. 

Under  the  principle  of  self-regulation. 
many  practices  have  developed  that 
s  lould  be  looked  at,  reviewed,  and 
c  langed  in  accordance  with  our  best 
understanding  of  the  problems  as  we 
b  ecome  more  expert. 

I  very  much  applaud  the  Senator's 
s;atement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  will 
■jork  together.  I  look  forward  to  that, 
8  nd  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
\  is  kind  comments. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
tj  propose  an  amendment  but  before  I 
c  ffer  it — it  has  been  worked  out  between 
tie  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskh;) 
and  myself— I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
•;  -ords  about  the  pending  bill. 

To  begin  with,  well  over  a  yeeir  ago 
V  hen  the  Senator  from  Maine  introduced 
t  lis  legislation,  few,  if  any,  of  us  could 
f  )resee  the  tremendous  need  which  would 
£  rise  for  this  sort  of  investor  protection, 
"he  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
!Iaine,  however,  understanding  the  na- 
t  ure  of  the  crisis  which  was  to  burst  upon 
\  s  this  year,  did  foresee  the  problem  and 
c  eserves  the  thanks  of  all  Americans  who 
£  re  interested  in  strong,  viable  financial 
narkets. 

This  legislation  is,  however,  just  the 
Itrst  step  of  many  which  must  be  taken 
1  efore  our  securities  markets  may  regain 
their  health.  EKiring  the  past  decade, 
;  [nder  the  pressure  of  heavy  trading  vol- 
ume, the  securities  markets  of  the  Na- 
ion   have   displayed   structural    weak- 


nesses which  must  be  corrected.  The 
managers  of  those  markets  have  failed 
to  reorganize  themselves  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  new  demands  which  have  been 
made  upon  them.  They  have  been  short- 
sighted, at  times  greedy,  at  times  too  un- 
concerned with  the  welfare  of  their  own 
customers.  They  have  risked  their  cus- 
tomer's funds  for  their  own  profit.  They 
have,  on  too  many  occasions,  chosen  the 
narrow  private  way  over  the  broad  pub- 
lice  interest.  They  have  been  unrespon- 
sive to  those  few  of  their  own  colleagues 
who  have  sought  to  lead  the  marketplace 
toward  new  ways  of  thinking  about  the 
problems  confronting  them. 

And  so.  as  an  essential  first  step,  we 
are  now  considering  legislation  made 
necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  securities 
markets  to  adequately  protect  Investors. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  in  terms  of 
new  regulation  and  reorganization.  This 
action  today  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  actions  which  must  be 
taken  to  provide  long-term  investor  pro- 
tection. 

After  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  completed  its  action  on  the 
bill  before  us,  S.  2348,  I  and  others  of 
my  colleagues,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  still  enter- 
tained doubts  about  a  few  details  in  the 
bill.  Accordingly,  we  have  met  together 
and  have  agreed  on  a  compromise  pro- 
vision affecting  two  sections. 

First,  this  compromise  would  reduce 
the  maximum  insurance-type  protection 
per  account  from  $50,000  to  $20,000.  This 
amendment  would  bring  Investor  pro- 
tection In  line  with  the  protections  which 
the  Congress  has  already  made  available 
to  depositors  In  banks  and  shareholders 
in  savings  and  loan  associations.  Such 
a  reduction  would  still  provide  full  pro- 
tection to  all  small  Investors  and  would 
provide  more  of  an  incentive  to  larger 
investors  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  firms  they  des- 
ignate to  hold  their  money. 

Second,  the  compromise  amendment 
would  adopt  language  passed  by  the 
House  In  place  of  language  now  in  the 
bill  as  a  result  of  an  amendment  which 
I  had  offered  In  executive  session  of  the 
committee. 

As  originally  proposed  to  the  Senate, 
this  bill  would  require  the  participation 
of  all  registered  broker-dealers  In  SIPC. 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  felt  that  such  a  sweeping  re- 
quirement for  membership  would  inad- 
vertently Include  many  persons  whose 
registration  aa  broker-dealers  was  not 
functionally  related  to  the  type  of  risks 
which  the  bill  covers.  Accordingly.  I  pre- 
pared langimgc  to  exempt  all  broker- 
dealers  whose  activities  did  not  involve 
such  risks  to  Investors. 

After  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this 
provision,  the  SEC.  the  Treasury,  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  all  felt  that 
it  could  result  In  so  diminishing  the  reve- 
nue base  of  SIPC  that  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  insurance  fund  might 
be  too  weakened  to  perform  effectively. 
I  disagreed  with  this  contention,  but  at 
the  urging  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  I 
have  examined  the  method  which  the 
House  has  adopted  to  exclude  certain 
broker-dealers  from  SIPC  membership 
and  have  found  that  method  satisfac- 


tory. Accordingly,  the  amendment  which 
I  now  offer  will  substitute  the  House  lan- 
guage for  the  Senate  language. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Senate  bill,  while  eliminating  any  con- 
fusion about  the  soundness  of  the  insur- 
ance fund.  I  have  made  one  change  in  the 
House  language,  dropping  two  words 
"open  end"  which  had  the  Inadvertent 
effect  of  requiring  brokers  who  advised 
closed  end  investment  companies  to  be 
included  in  SIPC.  This  change  has  the 
approval  of  the  SEC  staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  immedi- 
ately considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
'iranimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

On  Page  65.  Line  16.  strike  "$50,000"  and 
Insert  "$20,000". 

On  Page  47.  line  12  strike  all  after  "corpo- 
ration" down  through  line  18.  and  Insert: 
"other  than  persons  whose  business  as  a 
broker  or  dealer  consists  exclusively  of  (1) 
the  distribution  of  shares  In  registered  open 
end  Investment  companies  or  unit  Invest- 
ment trusts.  (11)  the  sale  of  variable  annu- 
ities. (Ill)  the  business  of  Insurance,  or  (iv) 
the  business  of  rendering  Investment  advi- 
sory services  to  one  or  more  registered  invest- 
ment companies  or  Insurance  company  sepa- 
rate accounts." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  3deld? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  can  understand,  ap- 
prove, and  support  the  concept  that  the 
insurance  coverage  for  cash  be  reduced 
to  $20,000,  because  that  brings  It  In  line 
with  the  insurance  coverage  for  cash 
deposits  in  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
and  banks,  as  well  as  credit  unions;  but 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  con- 
sider keeping  the  $50,000  on  securities, 
because  in  many  cases  that  amount  is— 
I  was  going  to  say  reasonable.  I  think,  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  new  protection  we 
are  trying  to  offer,  it  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable and  more  efficient  In  restoring 
confidence  if  the  figure  In  the  original 
bill  with  respect  to  securities  only  were 
left  at  $50,000  and  the  $20,000  applied 
to  the  cash. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  when  this  mat- 
ter of  the  $50,00C  protection  limit  first 
came  to  my  attention  in  executive  ses- 
sion, I  could  not  imderstand  why  we  were 
going  to  such  a  high  figure,  particularly, 
as  I  considered  the  commingling  of  the 
accounts.  I  got  to  thinking  that  a  broker 
should  be  responsible  for  the  funds  of  his 
Investor  client,  so  I  was  thinking— in 
talking  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine — of  reducing  the  $50,000  protec- 
tion to  what  the  average  man  and  woman 
in  America  who  puts  his  money  In  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  or  banks  gets 
with  the  $20,000  protection.  Here  today, 
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for  the  first  time.  I  have  been  approached 
with  this  suggestion  that  not  only  should 
the  account  be  protected  for  $20,000  In 
cash  but  insurance  protection  should  be 
extended  to  $50,000  in  securities  that 
might  be  held  by  a  broker-dealer  who 
went  into  bankruptcy,  or  in  some  way 
lost  his  financial  soundness. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  on 
such  short-term  notice,  but  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  my  staff 
informs  me  this  matter  could  go  to  con- 
ference. It  Is  a  little  new  to  our  staff, 
as  It  Is  to  me.  I  would  have  no  objection 
if  the  conferees  discuss  this  In  the  2  or  3 
days.  This  may  be  an  Intelligent  sugges- 
tion and  worthwhile.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, after  we  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  study,  to  cease  my  opposition  If 
the  study  so  Indicates. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  tliat  com- 
ment and  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  further  point  that  the  smaU  Investor 
does  not  leave  his  securities  with  the 
company  as  a  matter  of  practice.  It  is 
the  man  who  Is  generally  in  and  out  of 
the  market  who,  for  his  own  convenience, 
leaves  his  securities  there  so  that  he  does 
not  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
getting  certificates,  and  so  on. 

I  would  think  that  the  people  who 
would  be  more  apt  to  leave  securities  with 
the  broker  would  be  more  apt  to  have  in 
the  area  of  $50,000  in  securities  than 
$20,000.  But  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  we  study  the  matter 
between  now  and  the  time  the  bill  goes 
to  conference  and  try  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  detract  from  anything  I  have 
just  said  with  reference  to  the  Idea  of 
exploring  this  matter  of  requiring  $50,- 
000  In  securities  and  $20,000  in  cash.  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  risk  we 
are  trying  to  protect. 

I  would  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  risks  which  are  protected  against  by 
this  bill. 

The  greatest  risk  Involves  cash  held 
in  free  credit  balances  and  securities 
held  as  collateral  for  margin  accounts. 
The  people  we  are  most  Interested  In 
protecting — small  investors,  widows, 
orphans,  beneficiaries  of  trusts,  and 
others,  are  being  poorly  and  reprehensl- 
bly  served  if  they  are  keeping  large 
amounts  of  cash  with  their  broker.  They 
are  being  poorly  served  if  they  have  large 
investments  on  margin.  They  are  being 
poorly  cared  for,  if  they  are  beneficiaries 
of  trusts,  if  their  certificates  are  not 
locked  up  in  a  bank  safety  deposit  box. 
And  so  I  feel  that  the  large,  $50,000  in- 
surance protection  is  not  needed  for  that 
class  of  investor. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  $50,000 
seems  to  be  entirely  too  high.  I  agree 
with  the  thought  raised  here  that  we 
should  consider  the  matter  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  discussion,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Both  of  the  points  covered  by  his  amend- 
ment were  raised  in  the  committee  and 


were  considered  in  the  committee  and, 
I  think,  were  not  altogether  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  committee  mem- 
bers at  that  time.  So,  it  Is  apparently  stUl 
an  open  question. 

I  have  discussed  It  with  the  distln- 
gmshed  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  other  interested  Senators  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  willing  to  agree  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  all  others  con- 
cerned come  under  the  conditions  sug- 
gested In  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

I  will  add  this  further  observation 
with  respect  to  the  Senators  first  point. 
That  is  the  proposed  reduction  of  cov- 
erage from  $50,000  to  $20,000. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  firm 
judgment  from  the  Commission  or  from 
the  Industry  as  to  the  difference  this 
change  might  make  upon  any  potential 
drain  upon  the  fund.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  that  it  would  not  make  too  much 
difference.  Nevertheless.  I  think  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  clear  and  is  understood.  I  have 
no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  amendments  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  I  have  worked  out  to- 
gether go  a  long  way  toward  devlop- 
ing  what  I  would  consider  to  be  the  sol- 
vency of  the  bill.  We  are  eliminating  the 
small  dealer  that  I  thought  should  be 
exempt  and  are  reducing  the  amount  of 
coverage  from  $50,000  to  $20,000 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  second  point  In  the  amend- 
ment, the  point  is  that  under  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  Mc- 
Intyre  amendment  as  It  came  out  of  the 
committee  would  have  reduced  the  In- 
come of  the  fund  by  close  to  $5.5  million. 
As  I  understand,  the  change  which 
would  be  made  by  the  present  Mclntyre 
amendment.  It  would  cause  the  revenue 
to  be  reduced  to  something  over  $1  bil- 
lion. So,  the  amendment  very  much 
strengthens  the  solvency  of  the  fimd 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  amendment.  It  strikes  me  that 
each  part  is  divisible.  Is  the  amendment 
divisible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  clearly  divisible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
a  division  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  think  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  will  do  In  this  Con- 
gress. I  think  the  whole  country  and  the 
securities  Industry  should  be  eternally 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McINTYRE),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee who  have  brought  us  to  this  con- 
currence. 

I  have  no  desire  to  ruffle  the  water  at 
all.  My  interest  in  the  legislation  is  at- 


tributable to  the  danger  posed  by  recent 
financial  developments  to  our  country 
and  to  the  securities  industry,  most  of 
which  Is  concentrated  in  New  York. 

I  have  bird  dogged  this  particular  bill 
for  literally  months.  There  would  be 
grave  risk  of  a  national  financial  col- 
lapse If  some  of  the  reaUy  big  brokerage 
houses  were  to  close.  We  might  then  be 
expenencmg  a  terrible  economic  situa- 
tion not  only  in  this  country  but  through- 
out the  world. 

I  know  of  the  fortitude  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  exer- 
cised to  bring  about  this  concurrence  of 
yiew^  However,  we  have  always  been 
faced  with  the  quesUon  of  adequacy  In- 
deed, one  of  the  big  things  that  held  up 
acUon  on  this  bill  was  the  desire  to  have 
an  adequate  guarantee  of  funding  and  a 
guarantee  figure  that  would  be  impres- 
sive enough  for  the  Investor  to  be  con- 
fident that  If  he  suffered  loss.  It  would  be 
made  good. 

I  had  the  aggregate  figure  of  $3  billion 

m  the  biU  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
However,  for  reasons  that  were  persua- 
sive to  him.  and  therefore,  to  me,  that 
figure  was  reduced  to  $1  billion 

I  did  not  expect  that  we  would  have 
any  further  reduction  In  coverage  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  properly  put  his 
finger  right  on  the  sore  spot:  even  a  rela- 
tively smaU  investor  might  have  as 
much  as  $50,000  in  securities  The  ac- 
count of  the  traditional  widow  and  or- 
S^?  ^y^^\  fr«iuenuy  fall  somewhere 
in  that  bracket.  Certainly  many  relatlve- 

i^nn?<^  L^T*^.^  ^^"^  '"O'-e  than 
$20  000.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  Is  a 
perfectly  good  figure  for  Insurance  of 
cash  accounts.  But  $50,000  is  definitely 
more  appropriate  to  the  securities  ac- 
h^^  °^  ^®°^^®  dealing  with  brokerage 

If  the  amount  Is  less  than  that  we 
generally  find  that  accounts  with  mutual 
funds,  closed  end  funds,  and  Investment 
banks  are  Involved.  However,  the  broker 
in  deaUng  with  a  customer  is  generally 
properly  covered  with  a  $20,000  cash  bal- 
ance. However,  I  think  that  we  do  need 
coverage  to  the  extent  of  $50,000^ 
secunties. 

wil  ^  ^l^P^^  concerned  about  letting  a 
bill  leave  here  with  a  floor  amendment  In 
It  that  cuts  the  coverage  so  materiaUy 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  con- 
ferences. What  we  take  out  of  a  bill  on 
the  theory  that  It  can  be  restored  in  con- 
ference m  some  kind  of  a  trade  frequent- 
ly IS  lost  forever.  We  could  go  Into  con- 
ference and  find  that  the  House  con- 
^rees  say,  "That  is  perfectly  swell  The 
House  recedes."  Then  we  have  a  guaran- 
tee of  only  $20,000  for  securities  and  cash 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  before  we 
vote  this  amendment,  which  Involves  a 
very  major  change  in  the  bill,  we  ought 
to  consider  Its  consequences  most 
senously. 

I  appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  amendment.  However,  I  point  out 
that  if  we  do  take  it.  It  would  not  be 
without  peril.  I  was  not  Informed  of  any 
plan  to  offer  this  amendment.  However,  I 
am  not  on  the  committee,  and  I  would 
not  necessarily  hear  about  it. 
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I  do  not  think  the  world  knows  about 
it  In  general  the  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  matter  throughout  the 
cc  untry  assume  we  are  putting  a  $50,000 
gi  larantee  limit  on  this  and  not  cutting  it 
ddwn  to  $20,000.  The  $20,000  is  not  a 
magical  figure.  It  is  only  the  figure  for 
F3IC  and  bank  deposits.  I  can  see  the 
analogy  to  cash  deposits  but  not  to  se- 
ct .rities. 

So  I  would  like  to  make  this  sugges- 
ti  )n  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
wiom  I  respect,  and  I  do  not  Impute 
anything  to  him  other  than  the  highest 
rrotives.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  in  his 
ji  dgment.  to  separate  the  guarantee  lim- 
it; for  secui-ities  and  for  cash,  accord- 
ir  g  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator  from 
U  tah  I  Mr.  Bennett  > ,  and  endorse  a 
scmewhat  higher  figure,  not  necessarily 
Si  0,000.  but  say  $35,000,  for  securities? 
T  len,  that  issue,  as  an  issue,  will  be  be- 
f(  re  the  conferees  and  we  will  have  what 
tl  le  brokers  call  some  "stop  loss"  in  that 
tl  16  Senate  will  not  face  the  possibility  of 
g  )!ng  to  conference  and  finding  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  $20,000  figure.  I 
hive  been  caught  at  the  post  like  that 
b  ifore  and  the  feeling  is  embaiTassing. 
b  It  it  can  happen  here  if  we  do  not  guard 
a  fainst  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  raised  a 
V  !ry  important  point.  The  comparison 
b  ;tween  a  savings  account  and  a  securi- 
ties  account  really  cannot  be  made.  How 
n  any  people  keep  a  savings  account  of 
t  lat  size?  They  are  using  those  for  cur- 
r  (nt  needs:  that  is  not  their  life  savings. 
But  I  can  think  of  thousands  of  em- 
p  oyees  who  come  up  for  retirement 
e  'ery  year  and  their  employer  faces 
t  lem  with  a  choice  of  whether  the  per- 
s  in  retiring  wants  to  take  out  his  accrued 
retirement  benefits  and  manage  it  him- 
self or  leave  it  in  some  armuity  form. 
S  uddenly  a  husband  and  a  wife  are  faced 
\^  ith  the  fact  that  their  entire  life  savings 
a  id  retirement  benefits  have  accrued  and 
tiey  have  to  do  something  with  them. 
1  hey  may  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
brokerage  firm  if  they  feel  that  is  the 
b?st  way  to  have  those  funds  actively 
n  lanaged  and  working. 

So  when  a  person  is  65  years  of  age, 
a  nd  has  20  more  years  to  go,  $20,000  is  a 
v?ry  small  amount  of  money;  whereas 
laat  amount  in  a  savings  account  is  a 
g  reat  deal  of  money. 

When  I  think  back  to  the  tens  of 
t  lousands  of  employees  in  my  own  pre- 
\ious  company.  I  can  think  of  milling 
r  lachine  operators  and  drillpress  opera- 
t  Drs  who  have  accrued  a  substantial  re- 
t  rement  benefit  well  in  excess  of  $50,000. 
£  ome  people  have  worked  for  Sears,  Roe- 
1  uck  for  30  or  40  years  that  has  a  very 
1  beral  profit-sharing  retirement  fund 
I  nd  they  have  quite  a  bundle  accrued  and 
far  some  longtime  employees  it  can  get 
i  ito  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
tut  they  have  to  make  that  stretch  for 
3  ears  to  cover  their  retirement.  So  $50.- 
( 00  as  an  upper  limit  did  not  seem  un- 
leasonable  to  me,  $20,000  seems  unrea- 
Eonably  low. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  out 
( his  point. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
;  n  the  Chamber  when  I  had  a  colloquy 


with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  This  pro- 
posal was  suddenly  raised  here  out  of 
nowhere  about  $50,000  in  securities  as 
opposed  to  or  in  conjunction  with  $20,000 
cash.  As  a  result  of  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  discussing  the 
matter  with  members  of  the  staff,  it  is  my 
information  that  this  issue  of  separation 
the  securities  and  the  cash  will  be  a 
matter  in  conference.  Now,  it  seems  well 
to  leave  it  at  that  point.  It  would  give  the 
staff  an  opportunity  to  review  the  mat- 
ter— to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  real  good  sense  in  this  question  of 
$20,000  cash  and  $50,000  securities. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  am  not 
particularly  enamored  with  this  legisla- 
tion. We  felt  ver>'  much  handicapped  as 
we  tried  to  elicit  statistical  information 
from  this"  self-regulated  industry.  It 
proved  that  the  self-regulated  industry 
does  not  give  us  the  facts  we  would  like 
to  have  in  order  to  proceed  intelligently. 
The  amendment  the  Senator  has  now 
asked  to  have  divided  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
so  many  things  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  matter  of 
compromise. 

I  am  the  one  who  had  to  give  in.  In 
cormection  with  the  little  independent 
back  in  my  home  town,  and  back  in  the 
small  town  in  New  York  who  does  not 
commingle  his  accounts,  who  is  going 
to  be  asked  to  chip  in.  I  agreed  to  put  him 
back  in.  There  is  a  big  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  in  the  case  of  serious  dif- 
ficulty he  would  have  adequate  funds  for 
paying  his  assessments. 

I  know  the  Senator  does  not  mean  to 
upset  the  applecart  by  coming  in  now  and 
talking  about  $30,000  or  $50,000  In  se- 
curities, but  I  am  becoming  disenchanted 
with  the  entire  bill. 
Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  interested 
in  this  bill  from  the  beginning  and  he  has 
offered  to  be  of  every  assistance  in  work- 
ing out  problems  which  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  it  in  order  to  ease  its  passage 
through  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  task  has  not  been 
easy  to  perform.  A  great  many  Senators 
have  had  questions  about  the  bill  on  both 
sides  of  every  issue  that  it  involves. 

When  I  introduced  the  bUl  a  year  ago 
last  summer  it  had  no  support  anywhere, 
including  the  securities  industry  and  the 
administration.  Then,  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  market  emerged  and  became  ex- 
posed there  was  greater  and  greater  con- 
cern about  them  and  eventually  the  ad- 
ministration and  others  rallied  behind 
the  idea  for  this  kind  of'  insurance.  This 
happened  about  midsummer,  but  even 
since  that  time  it  has  been  difficult  to 
move  this  bill  along  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  very  real  doubts  of  Sen- 
ators, like  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Because  of  those  imcertainties  we  have 
undertaken  to  put  together  a  bill  to  meet 
all  the  questions  that  have  been  raised. 


The  questions  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  are  real.  I  understood  them 
and  I  sympathized  with  them. 

The  amendment  which  is  before  us, 
and  on  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  requested  a  division,  represented 
the  agreement  I  had  reached  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  two 
points  that  troubled  him.  I  realize  that 
agreement  binds  only  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  me.  But  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  in  order  to  get  the  bill  to 
this  point  in  what  may  be  the  next  to  the 
last  week  of  the  session,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  work  out  all  these  problems,  in- 
cluding this  one,  in  a  way  to  resolve 
doubts  of  Senators  about  the  bill.  That  is 
why  I  have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  I  will  agree  to  his 
amendment  and  support  it,  because  I 
think  in  the  form  In  which  it  is  at  the 
present  time  it  contributes  to  the  pros- 
pects for  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  sympathetic. 
The  Senator  knows  that.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  done,  and  I  want 
to  help  him. 

Did  the  committee  analyze  or  get  in 
the  testimony  the  proportion  of  securi- 
ties compared  with  the  proportion  of 
cash  that  would  be  covered?  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  this  is  the  type  information 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  from  the 
securities  industry,  from  the  Commis- 
sion, and  this  has  been  the  kind  of  in- 
formation which  has  raised  the  doubts 
that  have  moved  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  other  Senators. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  SEC.  The  industry 
has  known  about  it.  We  checked  in  both 
quarters  to  get  all  doubts  that  might  be 
expressed  from  those  sources.  Then  we 
reached  agreement  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  What  was  their  attitude? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  SEC  is  willing  to 
have  the  Mclntyre  amendment.  They  are 
going  to  press  in  conference  for  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett).  They  understand 
this  is  a  new  proposal,  or  a  new  form  of 
proposal,  but  they  do  not  press  for  seri- 
ous consideration  of  It  on  the  Senate 
floor.  They  will  press  it  in  conference. 
They  are  willing  to  take  the  tmiendment 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  would  happen  if  I 
should  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  cover  securities  up  to 
$35,000.  for  example?  To  what  extent 
would  that  upset  the  actuarial  proposi- 
tions which  the  Senator  is  laying  down 
in  the  debate? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  actuarial  proposi- 
tions are  not  known,  because  so  little  is 
known  of  the  details  in  the  broker-dealer 
houses.  It  is  that  uncertainty  that  has 
plagued  the  bill  from  the  beginning.  If 
the  Senator  offers  that  amendment.  I 
will  support  the  Mclntyre  amendment. 
because  that  was  the  agreement  I  made 
with  him  and  brought  to  the  floor.  I 
think  we  can  live  with  it.  After  all.  we 
started  the  FDIC  with  a  $10,000  ceiling- 
We  moved  the  ceiling  up  to  $20,000  only 
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recently,  in  the  last  year  or  two.  So  the 
prospect  of  increasing  the  coverage  In 
conference  is  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  be  frank  with  the 
Senator,  as  he  always  is  with  me,  and 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE)  always  is  with  me?  I  dc  not 
want,  with  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple involved,  to  miss  the  forest  for  the 
trees  because  we  have  to  scale  down  our 
original  intentions.  In  other  words,  I  fear 
that  we  are  going  to  take  the  least 
expensive  rout*  to  please  perhaps  some 
small  brokers  and  dealers,  because  they 
do  not  want  to  spend  the  money — and 
I  cannot  blame  them — and  miss  the  big 
purpose  of  the  bill.  That  is  what  wor- 
ries me. 

What  worries  me  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  scale  down  the  whole  con- 
ception of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish in  order  to  suit  some  people  who 
do  not  feel  happy  about  paying  the  small 
tab,  and  thereby  miss  the  basic  purpose 
of  reassuring  the  community  of  inves- 
tors that  they  at  least  have  something 
that  stands  between  them  and  the  im- 
providence of  the  Individual  broker. 

I  ask  that  question  because  I  think 
there  Is  a  moral  responsibility  here.  If 
the  Senator  wants  me  to  go  along  with 
this  without  a  contest,  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  moral  responsibiUty  of  writ- 
ing down  the  value  of  the  guarantee  just 
because  we  have  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  small  dealers. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  asked  the  Commis- 
sion, and  I  am  sure  the  Commission  was 
aware,  from  the  sources  of  information 
that  were  available  to  it,  what  change 
this  would  make  upon  the  potential 
drain  on  the  fund.  It  was  their  impres- 
sion, without  any  precise  information 
upon  which  to  form  an  opinion,  that 
there  would  not  be  a  significant  change 
to  the  potential  drain  upon  the  fund. 

That  is  the  argument  I  used  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  under- 
taking to  dissuade  him  from  offering  his 
amendment  in  the  first  instance.  Finally, 
since  he  insisted  on  it.  I  comforted  my- 
self by  accepting  his  amendment. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  addition: 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  what 
amounts  securities  are  held  for  particu- 
lar customers.  There  is  another  point. 
If  the  $20,000  limit  on  securities  is  un- 
realistic in  terms  of  the  holdings  of  par- 
ticular customers,  they  can  break  up 
their  security  accounts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  a  question?  Would 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be 
willing  to  take  a  $25,000  limit?  I  know 
that  does  not  seem  very  different,  but  in 
that  way  the  Senate  would  present  a  pro- 
posal on  which  there  could  be  negotia- 
tions, so  that  there  could  be  a  distinction 
between  the  money  and  the  securities. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  give  consid- 
eration to  that  proposal.  Let  us  at  least 
show  a  distinction  between  cash  and  se- 
curities when  we  go  into  conference.  Per- 
haps something  good  will  come  out  of  it. 
It  may  not,  but  at  least  let  us  have  a 
crack  at  it  so  that  we  will  have  the  idea 
of  dividing  the  money  from  the  securi- 
ties. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  that? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  first  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 


that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  in  my 
own  mind  why  I  resist  this  entire  idea  is 
that  this  is  a  very  complicated  subject. 
At  no  time  in  my  recollection  during 
either  the  executive  sessions  or  other 
considerations  by  the  committee  did  we 
have  the  benefit  of  information  on  which 
this  split  type  of  protection  was  to  be 
considered.  Today,  when  it  first  came  up, 
and  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams). I  immediately  went  to  the  staff 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  tell  me 
whether  it  was  a  good  idea,  a  poor  idea, 
or  what.  They  all  asked  for  more  time 
to  study  it. 

I  do  not  pose  as  having  all  the  expertise 
on  the  inner  sanctums  of  the  markets  of 
New  York  so  that  I  would  want  to  hold 
fast  on  an  amendment  as  a  result  of  a 
compromise  or  agreement,  without  its 
having  been  considered  in  hearings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  could  be  dropped  in 
conference,  but  the  issue  of  the  differ- 
ence between  $20,000  and  $50,000  would 
be  there,  with  the  dynamics  of  different 
treatment  for  securities  and  for  money. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  get  something 
into  the  bill  which  would  indicate  that 
there  is  a  field  for  settlement,  for  nego- 
tiation. Perhaps  it  will  not  be  done.  Per- 
haps nothing  will  happen.  Perhaps  the 
$20,000  will  come  out  of  conference  just 
as  the  Senator  wants  it,  but  at  least  let 
us  make  the  distinction  between  securi- 
ties and  money. 

Certainly.  I  recognize,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  has  just  ex- 
plained it  very  feelingly,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  bank  accounts  and 
brokerage  accounts,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  resources  involved. 

I  think,  if  we  are  to  turn  out  some- 
thing that  is  meaningful,  we  should  not 
just  shut  our  eyes  and  take  the  FDIC 
figures. 

Again,  I  respect  the  arrangements 
Senators  have  made,  but  we  are  here  on 
the  floor  to  make  proposals.  We  might 
just  as  well  legislate  in  committee  if  we 
are  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  say  any- 
thing about  It  because  the  manager  and 
the  proponent  of  an  amendment  decided 
that  they  were  going  to  get  together.  Now 
we  find  ourselves  locked  out  and  asked 
to  just  be  quiet.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
do  that,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  want  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MUSIQE.  May  I  say.  In  all  good 
will,  the  Senator  has  been  asking  me 
how  he  could  help  to  get  the  bill  moving 
along.  I  assume  in  each  case  he  meant 
what  specific  things  with  respect  to  the 
bill  he  had  an  influence  on  that  might 
eliminate  objections.  That  Is  what  I  was 
doing  with  this  amendment.  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  implies  that  is  an  objection- 
able way  to  handle  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  had  a  legitimate  question.  In 
the  committee,  I  think  properly,  we  dis- 
cussed it  and  resolved  it  by  a  vote,  but 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  member 
of  the  committee.  The  issue  was  still 
alive.  As  the  Senator  indicated,  he  "bird- 
dogged"  me  on  It  all  along.  This  is  how 
we  worked  it  out. 

I  recognize  the  Senator's  right  In  try- 
ing to  change  it.  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  hold   that  against  him. 


What  we  tried  to  do  is  to  work  out 
these  problems.  This  is  not  the  only  way. 
An  extended  debate  on  any  item  could 
stimulate  other  Senators  to  resurrect 
sleeping  doubts  about  this  bill  before  the 
day  is  over. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  floor.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  just  say  this:  I 
think  what  the  Senator  says  is  absolute- 
ly right,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
committee  presented  a  bill  to  us  with 
$50,000.  That  is  the  substantive  aspect 
of  it. 

With  all  my  desire  to  help  get  a  bill 
passed — and  It  is  very  real,  and  it  will  be 
apparent  throughout  this  debate— that 
does  not  mean  I  can  suborn  my  judg- 
ment, and  accept  a  bill  I  think  would  be 
unwise. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  ever  misconstrue  my  desire  to  get 
a  bill  out,  because  he  knows  I  think  it  is 
of  vital  importance. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  this  balance  of  $50,000  and  $20,000 
will  actually  be  in  conference.  Would  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  agree  to 
modify  his  amendment  just  enough  to 
say  "$20,000  cash  or  securities."  so  they 
will  be  separated  that  much,  and  so  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  cannot  say, 
"Under  the  circiunstances,  we  cannot 
consider  those  as  two  separate  proposi- 
tions"? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  First  of  all.  I  think 
the  legislative  history  that  has  been 
filled  out  here  this  afternoon,  with  my 
own  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  with  the  interest  that  has  been 
generated  now — because  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  this  split  type  of 
protection— undoubtedly  will  mean  that 
the  matter  will  be  in  conference.  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  a  conferee,  but  to  make 
everyone  a  little  happier,  I  will  be  some- 
what accommodating,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  If  I  may  have  their 
attention,  how  would  it  be.  in  order  that 
they  may  be  reassured.  If  we  take  the 
$20,000  figure  and  call  it  "cash  and  se- 
curities"? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  it  should  be 
"cash  or  securities,"  because  we  do  not 
want  to  say  that  the  total  of  cash  and 
securities  put  together  can  be  only 
$20,000.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  what 
the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  say  a  $20,000  limita- 
tion, whatever  It  may  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
satisfied  with  that? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  it  would  make  it 
easier  in  conference  to  treat  the  two 
separately,  than  If  they  were  handled 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask,  for 
purposes  of  clarification,  whether  we 
are  now  talking  about  two  figures  that 
are  cumulative. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  No. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Because,  as  I  understood 
tije  Senator's  amendment,  the  total  cov- 
for  cash  and  securities  would  be 
0,000.  If  the  coverage  Is  $20,000  for 
and  $20,000  for  securities,  then  the 
available  to  a  single  customer  at 
single  broker-dealer  house  Is  $40,000. 
that  what  the  Senator  intends  in  his 
.'  proposal? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  not  what  I 
tended.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  other  Senators 
understood  it  was  to  be  $20,000  for  all 
and  securities. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  thing  I  am  trying 
work  out  Is  a  technical  point.  I  do 
want  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
of  Representatives,  and  have  them 
"In  your  bill  cash  and  securities  are 
limped  together;  therefore,  we  cannot 
them." 
If  I  am  hypercritical,  and  there  Is  no 
technical  problem,  I  will  withdraw 
question.  Does  the  Senator  see  what 
ira  trying  to  get  at? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  but  I  also  see  the 
c(Jmpllcations,  because  when  you  do  that, 
also  open  up  the  question  of  whether 
are  ciunulative.  If  you  have  a  total 
out  of  $20,000,   $30,000,  or  $40,000, 
It  can  be  any  combination  of  cash 
securities. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  was  not  my  in- 
t^tion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  but  I  point  out  the 
d^culty    of    phrasing    an    amendment 
does   not    lead   to  that  dilemma. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  thought  It 
rriade  sense  to  take  this  issue  to  confer- 
ee, without  complicating  it  here  on 

floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BEISTNETT.  I  do  not  want  to  com- 
plcate  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  fore- 
3sed  in  conference  by  having  them  say, 
have  to  consider  the  Senate  level  as 
cash  and  securities,  because  that  is 
way  you  have  it  in  yoiu-  bill." 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Up  to  now,  the  impll- 
c4tion  has  been  that  we  are  dealing  with 
account  which  is  all  cash,  in  which 
the  coverage  ought  to  be  $20,000, 
an  account  that  is  all  securities,  in 
lich  case  it  ought  to  be  $50,000.  No 
a  tention    has    been    addressed    to    the 
question,  what  if  you  have  a  combina- 
what  then  will  be  the  limitation 
the  two? 
That  has  not  been  worked  out  in  col- 
with  no  suggestions  as  to  what 
formula  ought  to  be  in  that  instance. 
Tjiat  is  why  I  think  it  makes  more  sense 
go  to  conference,  and  I  think  Uils 
l^islative  history  this  afternoon  indi- 
as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
that  is  one  of  the  options  we  want 
oi^en,  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  limit. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps  our  colloquy 
accomplished  the  purpose  I  sought 
accomplish,  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
■esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Being 
tlie  cochairman  of  the  Securities  Sub- 
ccmmittee,  and  therefore  considering  it 
possible  that  I  might  be  a  conferee,  at 
tl  is  point  I  am  somewhat  unclear  as  to 
w  lat  the  objective  is. 
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I  thought  the  objective,  of  the  Mc- 
Intyre  amendment  was  to  limit  the  in- 
surance coverage  to  $20,000  in  value  and 
that  the  $20,000  was  not  to  be  defined 
in  terms  of  cash  or  securities.  It  was 
to  be  a  ceiling. 

I  also  thought  that  an  effort  was  be- 
ing made  to  refine  that,  with  a  celling 
amount  on  cash,  and  with  an  additional 
amount  to  be  covered  in  securities.  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  colloquy,  but  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  New  York  was  sug- 
gesting a  $20,000  ceiling  on  insurance 
for  cash  held  by  the  broker. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  And  an 
additional  amount  in  terms  of  the  cover- 
age of  the  value  of  securities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  $25,000,  I  suggested. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  clear  to  me.  As  a  conferee,  I  would 
know  those  were  the  amounts  we  were 
dealing  with,  a  cash  amount,  so  defined, 
and  a  securities  amount.  Is  that  what  has 
evolved? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  not  evolved 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  floor.  I  just 
want  to  finish  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  York  still  holding  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  I  can  yield  It,  and 
happily,  but  I  wanted  to  suiswer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. I  do  technically  have  the  floor. 

I  just  want  to  answer  by  saying  we  had 
not  evolved  anything  really.  I  had 
latched  on  to  the  suggestion  that  was 
made  that  we  might  differentiate  be- 
tween securities  and  cash,  and  thereby 
preserve  all  we  could  of  Senator  McIn- 
TYRE's  amendment,  by  limiting  it  to 
$20,000 — because  when  I  heard  his  argu- 
ment, he  emphasized  cash — and  provide 
a  higher  figure  for  the  account  which 
has  securities  in  it,  over  and  above 
$20,000.  So,  if  we  adopted  the  formula  I 
suggested  to  him,  if  a  man  had  $15,000 
in  securities  and  $20,000  in  cash,  he 
would  be  covered  for  the  whole  $35,000. 
n  he  had  $18,000  in  cash  and  $17,000  in 
securities,  he  would  be  covered.  If  the 
securities  in  the  accoimt  exceeded 
$15,000,  then  he  would  be  covered  up  to 
$35,000.  That  is  really  what  I  was  shoot- 
ing at,  but  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire apparently  does  not  find  that 
agreeable,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
feels  that  would  force  what  he  had  un- 
derstood was  enabling  him  to  keep  the 
bill;  and  the  objections  to  it  are  in  bal- 
ance; and  this  is  what  is  giving  me  great 
concern,  very  frankly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  tell  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  had  hoped  we  were  about 
ready  to  put  this  motion  to  a  voice  vote, 
to  adopt  this  amendment,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  colloquy  that  had  transpired 
here  would  raise  this  issue  for  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  Senator  knows  and  I  know  that 
the  first  word  I  heard  about  splitting  the 
guarantee  between  securities  and  cash 
reached  my  ears  from  the  Senator  about 
an  hour  ago. 

I  would  like  the  benefit  of  not  being 
pushed,  on  this  floor,  to  eat  something 


I  do  not  know  very  much  about;  but  I 
would  agree,  since  it  seems  to  be  reason- 
able and  to  have  some  sense  to  it,  to  have 
the  question  go  to  conference.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  is  where  It  would  go,  if  the 
Senator  would  just  take  it  easy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  a 
potential  conferee,  I  believe  it  now  makes 
sense  to  me.  Apparently  the  effect  of  the 
last  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  that  he  believes  that  the 
conferees  could  go,  in  conference,  to  an 
amount  in  cash  and  another  amount  in 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  staff  tells  me 
that  this  whole  matter  would  be  in  con- 
ference. The  House  bill  has  the  maxi- 
mum coverage  at  $50,000,  and  we  have 
it  at  $20,000.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  are  raising, 
as  is  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the 
question  of  different  treatment  for  cash 
and  securities,  which  I  had  never  con- 
sidered before.  No  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  had 
considered  this  until  an  hour  or  two  ago. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  tliat  go  to 
conference  and  to  let  the  conferees  de- 
cide what  is  best. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  discussion  as  to  the  separability 
of  the  insiu-ance  rates  on  these  two  types 
of  risk  coverage,  and  I  ask  the  Chair 
whether,  in  fact,  this  separation  could 
be  accomplished  in  conference  under  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  if  it  is 
germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  divisible.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  called  for  a  division. 

The  Chair  understands  that  the  bill 
is  likely  to  be  passed  after  first  striking 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  passing 
a  new  bill.  Under  rule  XXVn.  the  con- 
ferees would  have  more  leeway  than  they 
would  under  specific  amendments.  Rule 
XXVn,  section  3,  provides  £is  follows: 

3.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  disagreement 
to  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute haa  been  referred  to  conferees.  It 
shall  be  in  order  for  the  conferees  to  report 
a  substitute  on  the  same  subject  matter; 
but  they  may  not  Include  In  the  report 
matter  not  committed  to  them  by  elher 
House.  They  may,  however,  Include  In  their 
rejxDrt  In  any  such  case  matter  which  is  a 
germane  modification  of  subjects  In  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  repeat  a  question  that  I  asked 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  figures  on  the  di- 
vision in  brokerage  accounts  between 
cash  and  securities.  At  that  time,  he  was 
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not  quite  prepared  to  give  me  an  answer. 
I  wonder  whether  he  is  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  overall  figures 
which  indicate  that  broker- dealers  hold 
$4  billion  in  cash  and  $47  billion  in 
securities.  We  have  no  figures  to  tell  us 
in  what  increments  and  to  what  extent 
the  $47  billion  in  securities  is  held  in 
Individual  broker-dealer  houses.  So  that 
we  have  no  basis  upon  which  to  evaluate 
the  impact  in  terms  of  coverage  of  either 
the  $20,000  or  the  $50,000  or  the  $35,000 
limitation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  that  we  know 
that  there  is  10  times  as  much  in  secu- 
rities in  the  hands  of  brokers  as  there  is 
cash.  So  it  is  logical  to  assume,  as  there 
are  not  that  many  differences  in  the 
customers,  that  securities  preponderate 
by  10  to  1.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
bears  very  heavily  upon  the  proposition 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  something 
really  effective,  we  ought  to  do  more, 
materially  more,  with  respect  to  securi- 
ties than  we  do  to  cash. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  provision  from  the  bill  of  the  House 
on  this  subject.  It  is  on  page  3,  lines  8  to 
13.  and  reads  as  follows: 

(7)  the  term  '"Insured  ciistomer  account" 
means  the  net  amount  due  any  customer 
from  his  account  maintained  with  an  In.sured 
broker  or  Insured  dealer  (after  deducting 
offsets  of  any  debit  balances  of  cash  and  the 
value  of  any  debit  balances  of  securities) 
less  any  part  thereof  which  Is  in  excess  of 
$50,000; 

That  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  deflni- 
tion  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  which 
is  found  at  page  65.  lines  12  to  17,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

(11)  In  order  to  provide  for  prompt  pay- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  the  net  equities  of 
customers  of  the  debtor,  the  corporation  shall 
advance  to  the  trustee  such  moneys  as  may 
be  required  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy  claims 
In  full  of  each  customer  but  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  for  each  customer; 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  whether  he  deflnes  the  words  "net 
equities  of  customers  of  the  debtor"  to 
include  both  cash  and  securities? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  say  yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  does  he  similarly  de- 
fine the  words  in  the  House  bill  which 
say  "the  net  amount  due  any  customer- 
from  his  account"  to  include  cash  and 
securities? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  would  be  my  inter- 
pretation, although  the  House  bill,  of 
course,  was  written  on  the  House  side 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  the  Senator, 
when  he  goes  to  conference,  will  feel  that 
he  has  a  right  to  negotiate  to  make  this 
figure  higher  in  toto— that  is,  we  raise 
the  $20,000  from  the  higher  estimate,  or 
separate  the  concept  of  the  securities 
from  the  concept  of  the  cash  in  the  way 
of  what  is  guaranteed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  guarantee  is  intended  to  cover 
both  in  a  particular  account. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  doubt  on  that  point.  Let  me 
put  it  this  way,  so  that  there  is  com- 
plete clarification.  The  $50,000  ceiling  in 
the  Senate  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee could  conceivably  include  all  cash 
or  all  securities  or  any  combination.  The 
$20,000  in  the  Mclntyre  amendment 
could  Include  cash  or  securities  or  any 
combination.  So  if  we  want  to  go  to  a 


different  figure  between,  that  could  con- 
ceivably include  cash  or  securities  or  any 
combination.  That  being  so,  it  seems  to 
me.  within  the  total,  that  we  can  indi- 
cate some  division. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  coverage  could  be 
between  cash  and  securities,  that  seems 
to  be  clear;  or  there  could  be  a  higher 
figure  for  an  accoimt  containing  securi- 
ties than  for  an  account  which  contains 
only  cash. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that,  for  example,  if 
we  took  the  $35,000  figiu-e,  we  could  con- 
fine that  to  an  account  which  has  se- 
curities in  excess  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  in  accordance  with 
the  example  that  the  Senator  put  earUer 
in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  restriction 
on  the  number  of  accoimts  a  particular 
customer  can  retain? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  definition 
which  deflnes  more  than  one  account? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  can  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  accounts  then? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Just  as  anyone  can 
maintain  several  savings  deposits  under 
the  FDIC. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  can  also  go  to  a  dif- 
ferent broker,  and  not  have  to  keep  the 
same  one? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  such  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Maine  in  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  that  although  I  shall  vote 
a  loud  no  against  this  amendment,  I  shaU 
let  it  go  at  that,  hoping  that  he  will 
maintain  the  reputation,  which  he  has 
many  reasons  for  cherishing  right  now, 
by  being  realistic  when  he  gets  into  con- 
ference. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I  know 
something  about  this  business  and  if  we 
want  to  make  the  guarantee  meaningful, 
we  must  go  to  a  materially  higher  figure 
regarding  securities,  and  we  want  to 
make  it  meaningful. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  $50,000  limit  was 
in  the  original  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee  sustained 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  So  it  is  a  figure  that 
I  was  persuaded  was  realistic  months 
ago,  and  I  still  think  it  is  realistic.  Now 
as  to  what  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McINTYRE)  was  indicating,  it 
seems  to  me  the  environment  has  now 
developed  for  thoughtful  and  serious 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  my  support  for  the  full 
$50,000.  My  impression  is  that  here  we 
are  trying  to  protect  people.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  retiree  and  his  wife.  They 
suddenly  take  their  money  out  of  a  prof- 
Itshartng  or  a  pension  plan  and  go  over 
to  a  brokerage  house  and  say,  "This  is 
my  life  savings."  They  have  taken  it  out 
in  cash,  of  course,  say  $50,000  in  cash; 
but  as  soon  as  they  invest  it  they  work  it 
down  to  the  point  on  the  average  where 
they  have  10  percent  cash  and  90  per- 
cent securities  and  they  may  have  re- 
serves to  keep  moving  it  around.  The 
customer  should  be  protected  for  the 


entire  amount,  without  any  distinction, 
between  cash  and  securities. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  agree.  May  I 
add  a  point  which  underlies  the  concern 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  that  this  retired  customer, 
of  whom  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
speaks,  would  not  need  to  be  concerned 
if  there  had  been,  under  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  self -regulation,  a  segregation  of 
customer  cash  and  securities  from  that 
of  the  broker-dealer's  house.  So  that  I 
would  hope,  in  addition  to  the  insurance 
we  are  providing  here,  that  there  would 
be  a  reform  of  the  practices  of  the 
broker-dealer  houses  in  order  to  avoid 
risks,  in  addition  to  providing  adequate 
insurance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that  bank  insur- 
ance goes  for  every  customer.  Even  If  he 
has  $100,000,  his  first  $20,000  is  covered 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the 
first  of  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment  as  modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  LEGiSLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  page  65. 
line  16,  strike  "$50,000"  and  insert  "$20  - 
000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
BE).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
BE).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
remainder  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre). 

The  remainder  of  the  amendments  was 
agreed  to. 

The  second  part,  or  remainder  of  the 
amendment,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  line  12  strike  all  after  "corpo- 
ration" down  through  line  18.  and  Insert: 
"other  than  persons  whose  business  aa  a 
broker  or  de&ler  consists  exclusively  of  (1) 
the  distribution  of  shares  In  registered  open 
end  Investment  companies  or  unit  invest- 
ment trusts,  (11)  the  sale  of  variable  annui- 
ties, (111)  the  business  of  insurance,  or  (Iv) 
the  business  of  rendering  Investment  ad- 
visory services  to  one  or  more  registered  In- 
vestment companies  or  insurance  company 
separate  account*." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMEKDMENT    NO.    1086 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  1096,  and  ask  that 
the  language  which  appears  on  page  9. 
line  16,  which  is  a  clerical  error,  be  de- 
leted from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified  and  will 
not  be  read  but  will  be  printed  and  shown 
in  the  Record  as  requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fled  is  as  follows : 

On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE   I— SECURmES   INVESTOR 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP   1970 
"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970'." 
On  page  31,  line  14,  strike  out  "Skc.  2" 
and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102". 

On  page  72.  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  S" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 
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^n  page  73,  line  8.  strike  out  "Sbc.  4"  and 
In^rt  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  104". 

page  73.  line  8,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  "title". 
<kn  page  73.  line  9.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
In^rt   In  lieu   thereof  "title". 

the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
title: 
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TJTLE    II— FEDERAL    REINSURANCE    OP 
PRIVATE   PENSION   PLANS   ACT 

"SHORT   TTrLB 

See.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Pl4ns  Act". 

"DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  202.  As  used  In  this  title — 

I  a)  The  term  'jjenslon  fund'  means  a 
tnist,  pension  plan,  or  other  program  under 
wfc  Ich  a  employer  undertakes  to  provide,  or 
asi  1st  In  providing,  retirement  benefits  for 
thi!  exclusive  benefit  of  hia  employees  or 
thi  ir  beneficiaries.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
cK  de  any  plan  or  program  established  by 
a  ;  elf-employed  Individual  for  his  owij  bene- 
fit or  for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors  or  es- 
tal  lished  by  one  or  more  owner-employees 
ex(  luslvely  for  his  or  their  benefit,  or  for  the 
be  lefit  of  his  or  their  survivors. 

■(b)  The  term  'eligible  pension  fund" 
mi  ans  a  pension  fund  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements  set  forth  In  section  401  of  the 
In  ;ernal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  qualified  pension  plans. 

'(c)(1)  The  term  'insured  pension  fund' 
(  ans  an  eligible  pension  fund  which  has 
be^n  In  operation  for  not  less  than  three 
s  and.  for  each  of  such  years,  has  met 
thfe  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
ani  has  been  Insured  under  the  program 
established  under  this  title. 

(2)  Any  addition  to.  or  amendment  of, 
acl  Insured  pension  fund  shall,  if  such  addi- 
tion or  amendment  involves  a  significant  In- 
se  I  as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  In 
thJB  unfunded  liability  of  such  pension  fund, 
be  regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  pension 
fu  Id  which  can  become  an  'insured  pen- 
sl<  n  fund'  only  upon  compliance  with  the 
pr  ^visions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

'ESTABLISHMENT    OF    INSTTRANCE    PROGRAM 

'Sec.  203.  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
ths  Department  of  Labor  a  program  to  be 
kr  own  as  the  Federal  Insurance  program  for 
pr  Ivate  pension  plans  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'program').  The  program  shall  be 
ad  ministered  by,  or  under  the  direction  and 
coatrol  of.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein 
re  erred  to  as  the  'Secretary') . 

"CJONTINOENCIES    INSURED   AGAINST   UNDER   PRO- 
GRAM 
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'Sec.  204.  (a)  The  program  shall  Insure  (to 
extent  provided  In  subsection  (b) )  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  Insured  pension  fund  against 
of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
u4der  such  pension  fund  arising  from  fall- 
of  the  amounts  contributed  to  such 
fiind  to  provide  benefits  anticipated  at  the 
ne  such  fund  was  established,  if  such  faU- 
Is  attributable  to  cessation  of  one  or 
5  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  the 
cc^tributing  employer  In  one  or  more  faclll- 
of  such  employer. 
"(b)  The  rights  of  beneficiaries  of  an  In- 
st red  pension  fund  shall  only  be  Insured 
ujider  the  program  to  the  extent  that  such 
ts  do  not  exceed — 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
re  tlrement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
p  oyee  himself,  the  lesser  of  80  per  centum  of 
h  5  average  monthly  wage  In  the  five-year 
pi  Tlod  for  which  his  earnings  were  the  great- 
ei  t.  or  $500  per  month; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part 
one  or  more  dependents,  or  members  of 
tl^e  family,  of  the  employee,  or  in  the  case 
a  right  to  a  lump-sum  survivor  benefit  on 
account  of  the  death  of  any  employee,  an 
ai  dount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  rea- 
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sonably  related  to  the  amount  determined 
under  clause  (1)  above. 
In  the  case  of  a  periodic  benefit  which  Is 
paid  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  such  benefit  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(c)  If  an  eligible  pension  fund  has  not 
been  Insured  under  the  program  for  each  of 
at  least  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
when  there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured 
against,  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  shall  not 
be  insured. 

"PREMIUM    FOR    PARTICIPATION    IN    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Each  eligible  pension  fund 
may,  upon  application  therefor,  obtain  Insur- 
ance under  the  program  upon  payment  of 
such  annual  premium  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Secretary.  Premium  rates  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  uniform  for  all 
pension  funds  Insured  b  the  program  and 
shall  be  applied  to  the  amount  of  the  un- 
funded obligations  of  each  Insured  pension 
fund.  The  premium  rates  may  be  changed 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Secretary,  when 
the  Secretary  determines  changes  to  be  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pre- 
mlxmi  rate  exceed  one-half  of  1  p'-  centum 
for  each  dollar  of  unfunded  obligations. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  In  determining  pre- 
mium rates,  and  In  establishing  formulas 
and  standards  for  determining  unfunded  ob- 
ligations and  assets  of  pension  funds,  shall 
consult  with,  and  be  guided  by  the  advice 
of,  the  Advisory  Council  (established  by 
section  208). 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  (after  consulting 
with  the  Advisory  Council)  determines  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  other 
reasons.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  Insure  against 
loss  of  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  of  insured 
pension  funds,  then  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
sure the  rights  of  beneficiaries  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  order  of  priorities — 

"First:  individuals  who,  at  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured  against, 
are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pension  fund, 
and  Individuals  who  have  attained  normal 
retirement  age  or  if  no  normal  retirement 
age  Is  fixed  have  reached  the  age  when  an 
unreduced  old-age  benefit  Is  payable  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
and  who  are  eligible,  upon  retirement,  for  re- 
tirement benefits  under  the  pension  fund; 

"Second:  Individuals  who,  at  such  time 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled,  upon  early  retirement, 
to  early  retirement  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fund;  or,  If  the  pension  fund  plan  does 
aot  provide  for  early  retirement.  Individuals 
who,  at  such  time,  have  attained  age  sixty 
and  who.  under  such  pension  fund,  are  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  upon  retirement; 

"Third:  In  addition  to  Individuals  de- 
scribed In  the  above  priorities,  such  other 
individuals  as  the  Secretary  after  consulting 
with  the  Advisory  CouncU,  shall  prescribe. 

"(d)  Participation  In  the  program  by  a 
pension  fund  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  failure,  after  such  reasonable 
period  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  of 
such  pension  fund  to  make  payment  of 
premiums  due  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"REVOLVINO    rUNO 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  revolving  fund  Into  which  all  amounts  paid 
Into  the  program  as  premiums  shall  be  de- 
posited and  from  which  all  liabilities  In- 
curred under  the  program  shall  be  paid. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  deposit  Into  the  revolving  fund, 
to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  program.  Moneys 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  shall  bear  a  rate 
of  Interest  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the  average  rate 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  period  such  moneys 
are  borrowed.  Such  moneys  shall  be  repaid  by 
the  Secretary  from  premiums  paid  into  the 
revolving  fund. 

"(c)  Moneys  In  the  revolving  fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shall  be  in- 
vested In  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 

"amendment  to   INTERNAL   REVENXTE   CODE 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  qualified  pension  and  other  sim- 
ilar plans)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  '(11)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  pension  fund 
which,  for  any  taxable  year  is  Insurable  un- 
der the  Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pen- 
sion Plans  Act,  shall  be  a  qualified  pension 
plan  under  this  section  If  such  fund  Is  not 
insured  for  such  year  under  the  program  es- 
tablished under  such  Act.' 

"(b)  Section  404(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
employees'  annuities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out 'section  401  (a)  (9)  and  (10)' and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  'section  401(a)  (9),  (10), 
and  (11)'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
which  begin  not  less  that  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Insurance  of 
Employee's  Pension  Funds  (herein  referred 
to  as  the  'Advisory  Council'),  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  be  representatives  of  labor  and  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  em- 
ployers. The  President  shall  select,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  Individuals  who 
are.  by  reason  of  training  or  experience,  or 
both,  familiar  with  and  competent  to  deal 
with  problems  Involving  employees'  pension 
funds  and  problems  relating  to  the  Insurance 
of  such  funds  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"  (b)  Members  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
traveling  expenses  incurred  In  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Council.  The  Advisory 
Council  shall  meet  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  upon  call  of  the  Secretary  who 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Meet- 
ings shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary  not  less 
often  than  twice  each  year. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  title." 

A.    PURPOSE    OF    the    PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  Federal  system  of  reinsurance  for 
private  pension  plans.  The  program  would  be 
financed  by  premiums  to  be  paid  by  pension 
funds  as  a  condition  of  qualification  for 
favorable  tax  treatment  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  reinsurance  sytem  is 
similar  in  concept  to  the  program  for  insur- 
ing investors  under  S.  2348,  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act,  which  would  be 
title  I  of  this  bin. 

B.    NEED    FOB   THE    PROGRAM 

Congress  has  provided  through  legislation 
strong  incentives  for  the  establishment  of 
private  pension  plans.  Although  the  response 
has  been  gratifying  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  such  plans  which  have  been  Instituted,  the 
very  fact  that  most  pension  programs  have 
been  In  existence  for  so  few  years,  has  created 
a  serious  problem.  Since  most  pension  plans 
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are  newly  created  they  are  still  far  from 
being  fully  funded  even  where  an  adequate 
program  of  funding  has  been  undertaken.  In 
fact,  present  tax  regulations  preclude  the 
fimding  of  past  service  liabilities  In  lets 
than  about  twelve  years. 

As  a  result  termination  of  a  pension  plan 
may  mean  that  the  funds  accumulated  are 
Inadequate  to  pay  full  pensions  even  to  those 
nearlng  retirement  age,  let  alone  to  protect 
the  benefits  of  other  workers  who  may  find 
that  the  security  they  thought  they  had 
established  for  their  older  years,  through  the 
accumulation  of  pension  credits,  has  dis- 
appeared overnight. 

This  reinsurance  proposal  would  Insure  to 
the  worker  at  the  pension  security  which  he 
has  rightly  come  to  expect;  and  because  of  Its 
self-financing  feature  would  not  result  In 
the  expenditure  of  1  cent  of  public  funds.  It 
would  protect  a  worker's  Investment  In  a 
pension  fund  just  as  his  savings  are  insured 
If  deposited  In  a  savings  bank  or  a  savings 
and  loan  association  by  Insurance  through  a 
Government  corporation.  It  would  also  In- 
sure the  obligations  of  the  fund  to  make 
future  payments  to  him  Just  as  a  mortgagee's 
right  to  receive  future  mortage  payments 
Is  insured  by  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. And,  most  Important,  It  would  recognize 
proper  priorities  by  protecting  wage  workers 
no  less  than  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
money  to  Invest  In  stocks. 

C.    PENSION    rights    protected 

Based  on  a  conservative  actuarial  study  of 
the  limited  data  available,  the  maximum 
premium  rate  set  by  the  bill  Is  adequate  to 
protect  all  credits  earned  under  private  pen- 
sion plans  against  the  risk  of  termination. 
Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  premium  should  be  further  reassured 
by  the  fact  that  It  Is  higher  than  that  set 
out  In  some  of  the  other  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject.  If  the  premium  proves  to  be 
excessive  there  are  provisions  to  reduce  It. 
If,  by  some  chance,  the  premium  should 
prove  to  be  Insufficient,  the  bill  establishes 
a  series  of  priorities  for  protection. 

The  h'ghest  priority  would  go  to  those 
who  have  already  retired  and  who  are  re- 
ceiving a  pension  and  to  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  retire  under  the  terms  of  their  plan 
and  who  have  attained  normal  retirement 
age.  Next  In  line  for  consideration  would  be 
those  who  are  eligible  to  retire  by  virtue  of 
having  attained  the  age  specified  in  the  plan 
for  early  retirement.  If  early  retirement  Is 
not  provided,  age  sixty,  the  usual  age  for 
early  retirement,  would   be  used. 

Finally,  reinsurance  would  be  provided  for 
all  other  pension  credits  in  an  order  to  be 
determined.  If  necessary,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  basis  of  expert  advice. 

This  last  classification  would  provide  the 
extensive  coverage  of  early  earned  pension 
credit  referred  to  earlier  as  the  ultimate  goal 
of  this  proposal.  The  desirability  of  such  ex- 
tensive coverage.  If  at  all  feasible,  need  not 
be  restated.  Since  the  degree  to  which  pen- 
sion liabilities  are  to  be  covered  Is  not  made 
contingent  on  the  vesting  provisions  of  the 
Individual  pension  funds,  the  question  of 
what  measures.  If  any.  should  be  taken  to 
establish  broader  vesting  of  pension  rights 
In  on-going  pension  plans  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Insurance 
of  credits  for  those  not  yet  at  retirement  age 
would  not  mean  Immediate  payments  under 
the  pension  reinsurance  system.  Payments 
would  only  be  made  when  the  Individual 
reaches  retirement  age.  This  delay  also  repre- 
sents an  additional  guarantee  that  the  pre- 
mium can  be  set  at  a  proper  and  adequate 
level  and  can  even  out  the  effect  of  short 
term  fluctuations  In  plan  terminations. 

D.  PENSION  PLANS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  INStTRANCE 

The  proposal  contemplates  Insurance  for 
all  private  pension  plans  which  qualify  un- 


der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  which 
have  been  In  operation  and  have  paid  pre- 
miums for  a  specified  number  of  years  be- 
fore the  insurance  became  effective.  The  pro- 
gram would  exclude  "i>ay  as  you  go"  plans 
but  would  Include  all  funded  plans  whether 
the  ftindlng  payments  are  deposited  with  an 
Insurance  company  or  in  a  trust  fund.  The 
program  would  cover  those  plans  which  pro- 
vide for  terminal  funding,  those  which  pro- 
vide for  the  funding  of  all  future  service  lia- 
bilities but  only  pay  Interest  on  unfunded 
liability,  and  those  which  provide  for  the 
funding  of  both  past  and  future  service  lia- 
bilities. It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  since 
these  different  types  of  plans  have  signifi- 
cantly different  levels  of  funding,  that  the 
unfunded  liabilities  will  vary  from  plan  to 
plan.  Since  It  Is  this  unfunded  liability  that 
win  be  insured,  the  amount  of  the  Indi- 
vidual plan's  premiums  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  unfunded 
liabUlty. 

The  bill  does  not  propose  any  funding  re- 
quirements beyond  those  already  Imposed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  However  its  ad- 
ministration will  lead  to  the  accumulation 
of  experience  which  will  allow  an  Informed 
judgment  on  whether  any  additional  fund- 
ing legislation  Is  necessary.  Such  legislation 
might  be  desirable  if  it  Is  determined  that 
the  reinsurance  scheme  would  prog^resslvely 
become  more  expensive  because  of  the  large 
unfunded  liabilities  of  aging  firms. 

E.    RISKS    AGAINST    WHICH    THE   SYSTEM    SHOULD 
INSURE 

A  pension  reinsurance  system  must  take 
into  account  all  risks  to  earned  jjenslon 
credits  If  It  Is  to  provide  a  meaningful  sense 
of  security  to  the  employee.  These  risks  fall 
into  two  categories;  (1)  risks  to  the  plan 
which  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  It  is 
funded,  and  (2)  risks  to  the  plan  which  de- 
pend on  forces  outside  of  it  and  which  op- 
erate irrespective  of  the  extent  to  which  It 
Is  funded. 

A  clear  example  of  a  risk  In  the  first  cate- 
gory would  be  the  case  of  a  partially  funded 
plan  terminated  because  of  the  business  fail- 
ure of  the  employer.  In  such  a  case  the  risk 
insured  against  would  be  its  unfunded  lia- 
bility which  is  attributable  to  the  rights 
which  are  Insured.  As  previously  pointed  out, 
the  premium  for  Insurance  of  this  risk 
would  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  un- 
funded llabUlties. 

Since  the  reinsurance  plan  Is  basically  un- 
derwriting the  benefit  levels  set  forth  In  the 
plan,  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  liability, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  lia- 
bility Insured  and  the  premium  charged, 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  set 
of  standard  actuarial  assumptions  and  pro- 
cedures. These  actuarial  assumptions  and 
procedures  would  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  meetings  with  the  ex- 
pert Advisory  Coimcll  established  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the 
proposed  program. 

When  the  employer  has  not  gone  out  of 
business,  but  has  closed  a  plant  or  reduced 
the  work  force,  continued  funding  of  the 
past  service  liability  may  become  such  a 
burden  as  to  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the 
remaining  operation.  To  protect  the  rights  of 
both  terminating  and  continuing  employees, 
the  bill  provides  sufficient  fiexlblUty  so  that 
where  there  Is  a  partial  termination  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Regulations  (Code.  sec.  401  (a)(7)), 
an  appropriate  portion  of  the  assets  could  be 
allocated  to  the  terminating  employees.  The 
reinsurance  would  then  pick  up  any  addi- 
tional liability  on  behalf  of  those  employees. 
The  employer  would  continue  operation  of 
his  plan,  with  the  remaining  assets,  on  be- 
half of  the  continuing  employees. 

Where  there  Is  no  termination,  the  pro- 
gram would  not  normally  be  applicable  but 
if  there  Is  a  severe  reduction  In  the  work 
forr»^  due  to  cessation  of  some  operations,  It 


Is  contemplated  the  program  would  Include 
regulatory  provisions  permitting  assumption 
of  a  part  of  the  liabilities.  The  severity  of  a 
reduction  In  work  force  would  be  measured 
by  whether  the  per  capital  past  service  amor- 
tization payment  on  a  plan  exceeds  some 
sf>eclfled  percentage  (for  example,  200  per- 
cent) of  the  Initial  per  capital  past  service 
amortization  payment.  The  relnstirance 
would  assume  any  past  service  liability 
financing  required  which  Is  in  excess  of  the 
specified  percentage. 

A  second  type  of  risk  different  from  those 
discussed  above  and  which  should  be  Indi- 
rectly Insured  against,  Is  the  risk  of  de- 
preciation of  the  funded  assets.  The  overall 
degree  of  risk  involved  In  such  situations  is 
probably  very  slight.  However,  the  bill  would 
allow  the  establishment  of  formulas  and 
standards  concerning  the  assets  which  can 
be  deducted  from  gross  liabilities  to  estab- 
lish the  unfunded  UablUties.  Assets  of  dubi- 
ous value  or  held  without  adequate  guaran- 
tees of  fiduciary  responsibility  could  be 
wholly  or  partially  excluded  from  calcula- 
tions with  the  result  that  the  Insurance  pre- 
mium would  Increase.  The  bill  would  there- 
fore do  Its  part  In  promoting  high  stand- 
ards of  administration  and  Investment. 

p.   ESTABLISHMENT    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF 
REINSURANCE    SYSTEM 

The  reinsurance  program  should  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
since  his  department  Is  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  workers  and  already  collects 
detailed  annual  Information  on  assets,  coets 
and  actuarial  liabilities  under  the  Pension 
and  Welfare  Plans  Disclosure  Act  and  dupli- 
cation of  reporting  can  thus  be  avoided.  Close 
cooperation  will  be  required  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  which  would  Impose  the 
sanction  of  disqualification  on  plans  which 
do  not  participate  In  the  program  and  which 
could  make  a  plan  ineligible  for  the  program 
If  It  failed  to  satisfy  Its  mlnlmimi  funding 
standards.  Cooperation  would  also  be  desir- 
able with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
which  has  the  machinery  to  notify  bene- 
ficiaries of  rights.  F^irther,  these  two  agencies 
also  have  tiseful  technical  expertise. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
borrow  moneys  from  the  Treasury  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reinsurance  fund.  This 
money  would  be  repaid  by  the  premlvuns 
which  the  fund  would  receive  and  the  legis- 
lation would  thereby  achieve  a  self-financ- 
ing status  at  no  cost  to  the  public. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  would  establish — S.  2348 — is  a 
federally  chartered  corporation  to  pro- 
tect securities  investors  against  losses  re- 
sulting from  financial  failure  of  broker- 
dealer  firms.  The  amendment  I  offer 
would  protect  the  private  pensions  of 
millions  of  American  workers  through 
Federal  insurance  of  their  pension  plans. 
I  believe  the  need  for  insurance  plans 
which  would  protect  both  the  securities 
investor  and  the  average  wage  earner  is 
obvious.  The  justice  of  offering  protec- 
tion not  only  to  investors,  but  also  to 
American  workers  is  equally  clear. 

It  goes  without  sasing  that  I  applaud 
the  basic  intent  and  purpose  of  S.  2348. 
When  President  Nixon  spoke  to  this 
problem  in  his  economic  speech  of  June 
17,  and  called  It  one  of  the  measures 
needed  to  "help  the  people  who  need  help 
most  in  a  period  of  economic  transition," 
I  quickly  indicat«d  my  support.  And  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  support  the  pre- 
vious initiative  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  junor  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  Senator 
MusKK  was  the  originsd  sponsor  of  this 
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bill  and  when  it  becomes  law  it  will  be 
b(  cause  of  his  efforts. 
But  it  is  vital  to  discuss  at  this  time 
problem  of  at  least  equal  Importance 
lich  lends  itself  to  a  similar  remedy, 
that  is  the  problem  of  private  pen- 
sion plan  failures.  Let  us  examine  the 
dipiensions  of  the  problem.  In  1940,  pri- 
retirement  plan.s  covered  4.1  million 
erhployees.  In  1950,  this  coverage  had 
jumped  to  9.8  million.  By  1960  it  was  21.2 
m  Jlion,  and  by  1965  it  vas  n-ell  over  25 
million  eligible  workers.  During  the  same 
assets  generated  by  the  plans 
from  S2.4  billion  in  1940  to  more 
$12  biUion  in  1950.  $52  billion  in 
.  and  $85.4  billion  in  1965. 
Today  it  is  estimated  that  close  to  27 
m  llion  workers  are  covered  by  pension 
ins  and  their  combined  assets  exceed 
)0  billion,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
of  the  Federal  old  age  and  sur- 
VI tors  insurance  fund. 

Fhis  rapid  growth  of  private  pension 
;ins  from  1940  to  1970  can  be  attributed 
a  number  of  factors.  Among  these  are 
continuing   industrialization   trend, 
favorable  tax  treatment  afforded  to 
pefision  plans,  the  expanded  influence  of 
American  labor  movement,  and  the 
spfecial  economic  conditions  which  pre- 
va  led  during  World  War  n. 

The  continued  vigorous  growth  in  the 
abiolute  number  and  the  worth  of  pen- 
sic  n  plans,  has  made  the  problem  of  pen- 
sion  plan  failure  increasingly  serious.  Be- 
;en  1950  and  1965,  4300  pension  plans 
terminated.  These  plans  covered 
000  employees.  On  the  average,  ap- 
priximately  20,000  workers  a  year  had 
th(  ir  pensions  affected  by  plan  failures, 
study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  indicated  that  there  was 
marked  upward  trend"  in  the  fre- 
quency of  pension  plan  terminations  dur- 
this  1950  to  1965  period.  The  Bureau 
Labor  Statistics  attributed  this  up- 
tr^d  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
nujnber  of  plans.  It  is  predictable,  there- 
that  the  number  of  plan  failures  will 
tinue  to  increase  with  the  creation  of 
plans.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  protec- 
—I  repeat,  no  protection — for  the 
who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
a  company  which  fails  and  leaves 
with  no  pension  benefits, 
own  interest  in  this  problem  dates 
1964  and  the  failure  of  the  Stude- 
i;er  Corp.'s  pension  program  in  South 
.  When  Studebaker  closed  its  doors 
south  Bend.  Ind.,  the  workers  pension 
had  $25  million  in  assets,  but  there 
more  than  10,000  employees  who 
a  claim  on  that  amoimt.  Of  that 
)00  employees,  there  were  4.000  work- 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  59  with 
east  10  years  of  experience — suffici- 
to  give  them  vested  rights  under  the 
StiJdebaker  plan — who  received  only  15 
percent  of  the  equity  they  had  invested 
the  program.  Even  worse,  an  addi- 
tional 2,900  workers  received  absolutely 
noijliing  on  their  investment. 

e  tragedy  of  Studebaker  is  but  the 

mo^t  striking  example  of  a  problem  which 

bad  today  as  it  was  in  1964.  Today's 

uncertainties  fairly  well  guar- 

that  there  will  be  a  dramatic  up- 

in   the   number   of   pension   plan 

ures  In  the  next  few  months.  In  the 

of  some  system  of  pension  plan 
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insurance.  It  is  certain  that  the  workers 
affected  by  these  most  recent  failures 
will  have  their  pension  expectations  for 
the  future  severely  compromised. 

Since  the  Studebaker  closing,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  each  successive 
Congress  designed  to  meet  the  problem. 
This  legislation  establishes  a  Federal 
insurance  program  which  would  be  self- 
financing  through  premiums  assessed 
on  the  unfunded  liabilities  of  all  eligible 
pension  plans.  A  pension  plan  would  be 
eligible  for  this  Federal  insurance  pro- 
tection only  if  it  met  present  qualifying 
requirements  of  section  401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  These  are  the 
same  requirements  which  determine  the 
eligibility  of  pension  funds  to  tax  exempt 
status. 

The  legislation  provides  that  every 
eligible  pension  plan  shall  pay  a  imlform 
premium  based  upon  the  unfunded  ob- 
ligations of  each  insured  fund,  but  in 
no  case  will  this  premium  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  each  dollar  of  im- 
funded  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, wl  jse  department  is  given  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  reinsurance  pro- 
gram. Is  given  general  authority  to  set 
the  premium  rate.  The  program  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  since  his  department  is  already 
charged  with  the  protection  of  workers' 
interests  and  already  collects  detailed 
annual  information  on  assets,  costs,  and 
actuarial  liabilities  imder  the  Pension 
and  Welfare  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  It  is 
recognized  that  close  cooperation  will  be 
required  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice which  would  impose  the  sanction  of 
disqualification  on  plans  which  do  not 
participate  in  the  program  and  which 
would  make  a  plan  ineligible  for  the  re- 
insurance program  if  it  failed  to  satisfy 
the  minimum  funding  standards  estab- 
lished by  IRS. 

My  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Treasiuy  for 
the  establishment  of  a  reinsurance  fund. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  this  initial 
Treasury  loan  should  have  to  exceed  $10 
million  in  amount.  This  loan  would  then 
be  repaid  as  soon  as  sufficient  incoming 
premiums  are  received  from  covered  pen- 
sion programs. 

Since  this  reinsurance  plan  is  under- 
writing the  benefit  levels  set  forth  in 
each  insured  plan,  the  amount  of  the  im- 
funded  liability  in  individual  funds 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  set 
of  standard  actuarial  assumptions  and 
procedures.  These  actuarial  assumptions 
and  procedures  would  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation 
with  an  expert  Advisory  Council  estab- 
lished for  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  actuarial 
standards  will  not  unduly  deprive  pen- 
sion fund  trustees  of  flexibility  In  the 
management  of  a  plan's  unfunded  lia- 
bility. 

When  the  employer  has  not  gone  out 
of  business,  but  has  closed  a  plant  or  re- 
duced the  work  force,  continued  fund- 
ing of  the  past  service  liability  may  be- 
come such  a  burden  so  as  to  Jeopardize 
that  existence  of  his  remaining  opera- 
tions. To  protect  the  rights  of  both  ter- 
minating and  continuing  employees  in 
this  situation,  this  legislation  provides 
sufficient  flexibility  so  that  where  there 


is  a  partial  termination  determined  in 
accordance  with  present  IRS  regula- 
tions, an  appropriate  portion  of  the  as- 
sets could  be  allocated  to  the  terminat- 
ing employees.  The  Federal  reinsurance 
program  would  then  pick  up  any  addi- 
tional liability  on  behalf  of  those  em- 
ployees. The  employer  would  continue 
op)eration  of  his  plan,  with  the  remain- 
ing assets,  on  behalf  of  the  continuing 
employees. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
Insurance  of  pension  credits  for  those 
not  yet  at  retirement  age  would  not 
mean  that  the  pension  reinsurance  sys- 
tem would  be  liable  for  immediate  pay- 
ment upon  a  plan's  failure.  Rather,  pay- 
ments would  only  be  made  when  the  in- 
dividual worker  reaches  retirement  age. 
This  guaranteed  delay  in  the  payment  of 
pension  benefits  under  the  reinsurance 
system  further  insures  that  the  insur- 
ance premium  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
even  short-term  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  plan  terminations. 

If  by  some  chance,  however,  the  pre- 
mium set  by  the  Secretary  proves  inade- 
quate, this  legislation  establishes  a  series 
of  priorities  for  protection  of  the  em- 
ployee beneflts.  The  highest  priority 
would  go  to  those  who  have  already  re- 
tired and  who  are  receiving  a  pension 
and  to  those  who  are  eligible  to  retire 
under  the  terms  of  their  plan  and  who 
have  attained  normal  retirement  age. 
Next  in  line  for  consideration  would  be 
those  who  are  eligible  to  retire  by  virtue 
of  having  attained  the  age  specified  in 
the  plan  for  early  retirement.  If  early 
retirement  is  not  provided,  age  60,  the 
usual  age  for  early  retirement,  would  be 
used.  Finally,  reinsurance  would  be  pro- 
vided for  all  other  pension  credits  in  an 
order  to  be  determined,  if  necessary,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of 
expert  advice. 

This  brief  suialysis  was  meant  to  show 
that  my  proposal  directly  meets  the  nu- 
merous problems  created  by  pension  plan 
failures  but  is  not  so  technical  that  it 
will  deprive  pension  funds  of  needed 
flexibility. 

Critics  of  the  pension  reinsurance  con- 
cept have  claimed  that  a  pension  rein- 
surance program,  with  its  additional  cost 
to  management,  would  stifle  the  growth 
of  private  pension  plans.  I  think  this  is 
clearly  incorrect.  The  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  plans  since  1940,  with 
a  parallel  increase  in  their  worth,  is  in- 
dicative of  their  tremendous  popularity. 
A  proposal  which  would  better  guarantee 
that  these  plans  will  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  those  they  are  supposed 
to  benefit  should  not  materially  hinder 
their  expansion,  but  should  help. 

Of  late  it  has  become  fashionable  for 
these  same  critics  to  argue  that  pension 
reinsurance  proposals  are  not  needed 
because  the  nimiber  of  pension  plan  ter- 
minations is  "insubstantial."  I  believe 
this  argument  is  likewise  flawed.  As  I 
have  indicated,  more  than  20,000  work- 
ers a  year — on  the  average — have  their 
pensions  affected  by  plan  failures.  I  do 
not  consider  this  to  be  insubstantial.  I 
do  not  consider  this  to  be  minimal.  I  do 
consider  it  to  be  wrong. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  offer  this 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2348 
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and  urge  that  it  become  title  II  of  the 
pending  legislation.  I  am  Impressed  by 
the  speed  with  which  the  Congress  has 
acted  to  protect  the  pension  benefits  of 
those  who  would  invest  in  the  stock 
market.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  do  less 
for  the  average  American  worker  whose 
future  security  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  his  pension. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  First,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
bringing  up  this  matter  and  calling  to 
our  attention  a  very  serious  problem. 

I  know  the  Senator's  deep  feeling  about 
the  Studebaker  situation.  As  an  em- 
ployer at  that  time  with  some  close 
proximity  to  the  Studebaker  plant,  the 
company  I  was  associated  with  inter- 
viewed a  great  many  of  those  workers. 
The  tragic  part  was  that  even  when  they 
were  placed  in  other  industry  and  found 
other  jobs,  for  some  of  those  employees 
there  was  involved  the  loss  pension  fund 
savings  over  a  quarter  of  a  centiu^  or 
30  years. 

At  that  time  there  occurred  to  me  the 
wrongness  of  our  procedures  and  systems 
in  the  private  sector  that  would  enable 
that  to  happen.  Many  things  can  be 
done,  of  course.  Individual  companies  can 
invest  much  faster,  to  prevent  a  failing 
situation.  But  many  times  we  have  an 
employee  transferred  out  of  a  company 
or  laid  off  and  they  are  not  fully  pro- 
tected in  their  pension  rights,  or  perhaps 
only  20  percent  after  20  years,  so  there 
is  a  hardship  in  that  situation. 

I  feel  there  is  an  area  here  for  govern- 
ment protection.  Many  avenues  need  to 
be  explored  other  than  just  the  case  of 
a  failing  company.  This  is  a  very  serious 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  letter 
that  Leonard  Woodcock  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  has  been  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  has  not  been  and  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Septebibeb  25,  1970. 

U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  advised  that  Senator 
Hartke  intends  to  offer  his  bill.  S3517  to 
provide  for  reinsurance  of  pension  beneflts, 
as  an  amendment  to  S2348,  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect Wall  Street  speculators  against  losses 
due  to  failure  of  their  brokers. 

My  purpose  In  writing  U  to  urge,  with  all 
the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that  you  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
bluntly,  because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
subject,  that  I  do  not  understand  how  Sen- 
ators can  In  good  conscience  act  In  haste 
to  protect  speculators  while  continuing  to 
Ignore  the  long-standing  need  for  protection 
of  promised  pension  beneflts. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  earlier  letter 
I  sent  you  to  refresh  your  rec<aiectlon  of 
what  U  Involved. 

I  do  most  earnestly  beseech  your  help  In 
this  matter  on  behalf  of   many   thousands 
of  Americans  who  need  It  urgently. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonaso  Woodcock, 

President. 


International  Union,  Untted 
AtrroMOBiijt,  Aerospace  &  Aori- 
coxTTnui.  Implement  Wobxers 
OP  America-UAW, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  2, 1970. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  writing  to  you  and  to 
other  members  of  the  Congress  to  urge  that 
at  least  as  much  consideration  be  given  to 
public  reinsurance  of  the  accumulated  priv- 
ate pension  rights  of  workers  a*  Is  being  given 
to  balling  out  both  Wall  Street  speculatorB 
whose  brokers  go  bankrupt  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Penn-Central  Railroad. 

In  his  June  17  televised  address  on  the 
state  of  the  economy.  President  Nixon  told 
the  nation  thai  we  are  In  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Senator 
Mansfleld  and  economic  Indicators  suggest 
that  the  word  for  our  situation  is  recession. 
We  In  the  UAW  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
whether  we  are  In  an  economy  of  war,  peace 
or  transition.  In  recession  or  what  passes  for 
prosperity,  the  conduct  of  government  and 
economic  affairs  remains  too  largely  In  the 
grip  of  a  double  standard:  all  Americans 
are  equal,  but  some  Americans  are  more 
equal  than  others.  Walter  Reuther  used  to 
refer  to  this  double  standard  as  Park  Ave- 
nue socialism  for  the  rich  and  free  enter- 
prise for  the  poor.  The  President's  program 
"specifically  addressed  to  help  the  people  who 
need  help  most  In  a  period  of  economic  tran- 
sition" reflects  that  double  standard.  Mr. 
Nixon  called  for: 

"Establishment  of  an  Insurance  corpora- 
tion with  a  Federal  backstop  to  guarantee 
the  ln\estor  against  losses  that  could  be 
caused  by  financial  difficulties  of  brokerage 
houses  ..." 

Tet  he  made  no  reference  to  and  Indicated 
no  support  for  a  longpendlng  proposal  to 
provide  similar  Insurance  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  of  wage-earners  and  lower-salaried 
workers  who  stand  to  lose  the  protection  of 
privately  negotiated  pensions  if  the  com- 
panies they  work  for  should  go  out  of  busi- 
ness before  their  pension  programs  are  fully 
funded.  Yet  the  closing  of  plants  and  the 
wiping  out  of  workers'  pension  rights  are  an 
obvious  potential  consequence  of  a  transi- 
tion from  war  to  a  peace  enonomy,  while  It 
Is  difficult  to  see  any  necessary  connection 
between  such  a  transition  and  trouble  In 
brokerage  houses. 

Again,  the  collapse  of  the  Penn-Central 
Railroad  has  brought  on  the  spectacle  of 
Administration  flgures  falling  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  shore  up  the  manage- 
ments and  to  protect  the  stockholders  of 
the  Penn-Central  and  other  threatened  lines 
through  massive  infusions  of  Federally 
guaranteed  loans.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation admitted  that  such  action  to  help 
-the  Penn-Central  management  would  be 
"gambling"  on  "high-risk  loans."  Neverthe- 
less he  attempted  to  pyanlc  the  Congress  and 
the  country  with  the  hobgoblin  of  national- 
ization of  the  railroads  If  the  risk  were  not 
taken.  And  the  President  himself,  in  his 
June  17  speech  on  the  economy,  authorized 
the  gamble  by  calling  for: 

"Legislation  that  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  railroads  in  financial  difficul- 
ties." 

We  In  the  UAW  are  not  In  principle  crit- 
ical of  financial  aid  to  stricken  corporations. 
Nor  are  we  necessarily  opposed  to  action  to 
protect  investors  or  even  speculators  from 
losses  stemming  from  financial  difficulties 
of  brokerage  houses.  Yet  we  ask:  Are  these 
people — the  well-heeled  managements  of 
conglomerate  corporations  and  others  afflu- 
ent enough  to  be  able  to  speculate  In  Wall 
Street — among  "the  people  who  need  help 
most  in  a  period  of  economic  transition"? 

We  think  not.  These  people  may  need 
help,  but  they  certainly  need  help  less  than 
the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  miUions  of 
aging  Americans  for  whom  retirement  brings 
a  severe  slash  in  income  that  frequently 
means  ending  tbelr  days  In  poverty. 


The  President  gave  a  thought  to  these 
older  Americans  in  his  economic  speech, 
proposing  that  the  Congress  tie  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  to  the  cost  of  living.  This 
would  be  helpful,  but  tying  a  poverty  re- 
tirement Income  to  the  cost  of  living  would 
merely  guarantee  an  unruffled  prolongation 
of  poverty. 

It  Is  the  gross  Inadequacy  of  Social  Secu- 
rity beneflts  that  has  given  privately  nego- 
tiated pension  rights  such  crucial  importance 
In  workers'  hopes  and  plans  for  retirement. 
Yet  the  President  was  silent  with  respect  to 
the  plight  of  the  many  American  workers 
who  own  no  railroads  and  possess  no  stock 
portfolios  to  speak  of,  only  a  private  pension 
promise  that  offers  them  hope  of  a  standard 
of  life  In  retirement  beyond  the  bare  mini- 
mum possible  under  Social  Security.  Public 
reinsurance  of  private  pension  funds — similar 
to  the  Insurance  provided  since  the  1930s 
for  bank  deposits  and  akin  to  the  backstop 
Federal  protection  the  President  asks  for  in- 
vestors— would  bring  all  of  ua  closer  to- 
gether and  nearer  to  fulfillment  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  which  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  to  such 
applause  In  his  address  to  the  Junior  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce. 

The  number  of  persons  dep)endent  upon 
private  pension  plans  Is  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  Wall  Street  speculators  and  Penn- 
Central  stockholders  whose  problems  have 
generated  the  urgent  concern  and  precipitate 
haste  of  an  army  of  would-be  rescuers.  Some 
28  mUlion  persons  are  presently  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  and  it  Is  forecast  that 
42  million  will  be  covered  by  1980. 

In  contrast  to  the  handful  of  brokerage 
firms  that  have  experienced  difficulties  and 
the  one  railroad  recently  forced  into  receiv- 
ership, some  4,000  pension  plans  were  termi- 
nated in  the  United  States  between  1955  and 
1965.  These  terminations,  all  too  frequently, 
subjected  affected  workers  to  the  double  trag- 
edy of  lost  jobs  and  loss  of  substantial  pros- 
pective pension  rights  at  a  stage  In  life  when 
they  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  earn 
further  pension  entitlement. 

We  in  the  UAW  have  been  pressing  since 
1961  for  an  insurance  program  to  protect 
private  pension  funds.  Delegates  to  a  UAW 
convention  that  year,  comparing  the  promis- 
sory nature  of  bank  deposits  and  pension 
plans,  declared: 

"Pension  plans  also  represent  private 
promises,  this  time  by  employers,  which  they 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  if  they  get  Into  deep 
financial  difficulties  before  the  plans  have 
been  fully  funded.  These  plans  are  so  wide- 
spread and  private  pensions  to  supplement 
social  security  have  become  such  an  Integral 
part  of  our  system  of  providing  for  retire- 
ment that  their  protection  must  also  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  essential  feature  of  public  pol- 
icy. The  catastrophe  to  the  worker  who  sees 
the  security  which  his  pension  rights  repre- 
sent to  him  swept  away  by  the  failure  of  an 
employer  is  just  as  great  as  the  catastrophe 
of  the  depositor  who  loses  his  lifetime  savings 
In  a  bank  failure.  The  solution  is  easentiaUy 
the  same." 

Congress  in  the  relatively  prospering  early 
1960s  was  not  Impressed  by  the  reality  or 
urgency  of  this  problem  and  failed  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  have  shored  up  the 
security  of  workers'  pensions.  Then.  5  days 
before  Christmas  1963,  the  last  car  came  off 
the  South  Bend  line  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, and  as  a  result  some  4.400  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  59.  who  had 
earned  a  vested  pension  right  through  ten  or 
more  years  of  service  to  the  corporation, 
found  that  right  meaningless  when  their 
plant  shut  down  with  only  enough  money  in 
the  fund  to  provide  pensions  to  workers  age 
60  and  over.  As  a  result,  workers  with  aa 
much  as  40  years  of  seniority  who,  even  If 
they  found  another  job,  were  too  old  to  start 
acquiring  new  pension  credits  from  another 
employer,  were  left  stranded. 

The  collapse  of  Studebaker  dramatized  the 
predicament  of  its  workers  and  of  workers  in 
other  companies  who  might  also  find  the  pa- 
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jromlses  Implicit  In  unfunded  penalon 
repudiated  as  a  result  of  plant  cloa- 
Stlll  the  Congress  failed  to  enact  a  pen- 
reinsurance  law,  leaning  heavily  on  the 
that  great  technical  difficulties  in 
such  a  law  stood  in  the  way. 
of    February    26.    1970,    when    Walter 
made  a  plea  for  a  pension  relnsur- 
law  In  one  of  his  last  statements  to  the 
the  opposition  no  longer  rested  on 
difficulties;  it  was  more  or  leas  con- 
that,  as  Mr.  Reuther  said,  for  a  small 
cost    spread    universally    over    all 
they  could  be  protected.  The  argument 
now  shifted  to  the  claim  that  there  was 
I  eed  for  such  a  protective  mechanism, 
only    a    small    percentage    of    workers 
affected  In  what  was  after  all  but  an 
failure"  of  the  present  system. 
Reuther  stated  that  this  is  the  logic 
expected   from   a   computer   but   not 
a  human  being.  He  called  for: 
balanced  combination  of  adequate  pub- 
I  nd  private  pension  plans,  with  appro- 
;e  public   support   assuring  the   fuiau- 
of   expectations  of   the   private  sec- 
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he  stated: 

As  the  richest  nation  In  the  world 

'  «nnot  continue  to  deny  our  older  cltl- 

thelr  measure  of  economic  Justice  and 

dignity.  We  must  act  now  to  assiire 

's  promise  to  present  retirees  and  to 

the  potential  failure  for  even  a  small 

of  the  millions  of  workers  rightfully 

t^jlpatlng   a   secure   retirement." 

closing  down  of  plants  or  operations 

a  rare  occixrrence  In  any  industry  In 

economy.  In  our  own  Industry,  we  think 

Hudson.    Studebaker.    Packard,    Kalser- 

as  well  as  a  host  of  smaller  companies. 

has  It  been  rare  In  recent  years  for  plants 

or  operations  to  end,  wiping  out  the 

of  security  In  retirement  for  men  and 

too   old   to   start    from   scratch   on 

Jobs.  In  recent  years  the  UAW  has  been 

to  close  out  negotiated  pension  plans 

a  variety  of  reasons:   a  flre  totally  de- 

the  plant:  the  close-out  of  a  smaller 

bought  by  a  larger  company;   part  of 

Dperatlon   discontinued   because   an   ob- 

nt  plant  had  become  uneconomic.  The 

closing  of  a  plant  under  contract  to 

took   place  on   July   1,   1970,  with  Its 

plan  11  years  away  from  full  fund- 

Among  the  victims  of  that  closing  were 

and  a  woman,  both  52  years  old.  each 

37  years  of  service.  Because  of  their  age, 

entire  37  years  with  the  company  were 

out  as  far  as  pension  benefits  are 
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plants  are  closed  down,  there  is  apt 
talk  about  "the  price  we  pay  for  prog- 
yet  that  price  Is  too  often  inequitably 
,  entailing,  for  example,  a  more 
operation  for  the  employer  but  un- 
employment and  a  wlped-out  pension  prom- 
ror  the  worker.  Certainly  from  the  fruits 
1  he  progress  that  we  are  all  supposed  to 
enj^y,  assurance  can  be  given  that  the  secu- 
of  pension  benefits  will  be  maintained. 
President  speaks  of  the  people  who 
help  In  a  period  of  economic  transition. 
It  should  be  clear  that  for  wage  earners 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  for  salaried 
the  "transition  economy"  Is  not  a 
thing  but  a  permanent  aspect  of 
the  r  lives.  Blue-collar  workers  particularly 
and  live  all  their  Uvea  on  the  cutting 
bruising  edges  of  technological  and  eco- 
cbange.  In  war  and  peace.  In  sickness 
health.  In  youth  and  age,  A  special  White 
panel  that  studied  the  problems  and 
of  blue-collar  workers  has  within  the 
few  days  transmitted  a  report  to  the 
urging   Administration   action   to 
with  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
workers,  whom  the  report  described  as 
ecohomically  trapped  and  socially  scorned.  It 
)rlmarlly  these  workers  and  their  fam- 
rather    than    railroad    managers    and 
spefculators,  who  need  help. 
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We  detect  a  disproportion  In  the  rationing 
of  the  President's  concern,  a  show  of  prefer- 
ence for  a  kind  of  Wall  Street  or  Eaay  Street 
welfare  state  which  if  Indulged  by  the  Con- 
gress would  come  dangerovisly  close  to — If  It 
did  not  actually  arrive  at — a  politics  of  class 
verging  on  the  classic  Marxian  strain. 

In  this  disturbing  situation,  we  feel  that 
the  Congress  has  a  strong  role  to  play  and  a 
considerable  responsibility  to  play  it.  The 
question  of  estabUshlng  a  pension  relnsior- 
ance  system  has  been  in  Congressional  Umbo 
for  years.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  produce  legislation 
to  insure  investors  against  their  losses.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will  now 
see  the  substantive  and  symbolic  merit  of 
enacting  a  pension  reinsurance  law  without 
further  unseemly  delay.  Having  thus  offered 
assurance  of  retirement  security  to  American 
workers,  the  Congress  could  then  go  on  with 
good  grace  to  consider  the  security  needs  of 
Wall  Street  speciilators. 

If  vro  are  to  bring  this  country  together,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  curb  the  impulse  of  Wall 
Street  socialism  In  favor  of  much  larger  doses 
of  Main  Street  and  back-street  democracy — 
on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Treating 
Americans  more  equally  would  facilitate  our 
progress  not  only  toward  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy but  toward  a  more  peaceful  society  as 
well.  Enactment  of  a  law  to  protect  negoti- 
ated pension  funds  would  be  one  firm  step  In 
that  direction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Woodcock, 
President,  International  Union,  UAW. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the 
letter  In  the  Record  because  the  letter 
forthrightly  lays  out  the  problems.  As 
Mr.  Woodcock  Indicates,  and  he  is  blunt 
about  it,  he  cannot  understand  how  In 
good  conscience  Congress  could  act  to 
protect  speculators.  I  quibble  with  his 
wording  as  we  are  not  talking  about  in- 
vestors as  speculators.  We  are  talking 
about  millions  of  Americans  who  are  in- 
vesting. But  it  is  true  there  is  always  risk 
when  one  Invests  in  anything,  including 
U.S.  savings  bonds.  What  Mr.  Woodcock 
is  saying  we  cannot  ignore  the  long 
standing  need  for  protection. 

I  agree.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
this  question.  There  are  other  areas, 
other  than  the  failing  company,  that 
should  be  looked  at.  We  should  look  at 
faster  investing  and  transferability  be- 
cause many  times  employees  could 
move  to  some  other  area  but  they  do  not 
dare  to  do  so  because  they  would  lose 
their  pension  rights.  Has  any  arrange- 
ment been  made  for  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance?  I  think  it  is  ur- 
gent that  we  have  hearings  covering 
workers'  rights. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  endorsement  of  this  proposal. 
I  think  the  proposal  is  a  worthy  one. 

The  other  items  were  raised  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  1968.  Other 
committees  have  held  hearings  on  the 
questions  of  pensions  and  what  they  do 
for  people. 

This  has  been  one  of  my  objections  to 
wage  and  price  controls  because  in  the 
pension  system,  that  was  the  way  in 
World  W&T  n  to  avoid  wage  increases. 
That  is  a  fact  of  life,  but  it  did  work 
benefits  for  the  working  people. 

The  question  of  cost  is  an  extremely 
difficult  question  which  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  lot  of  thought,  and  will  be  much 
difficult  to  implement. 

However,  take  the  man  who  has  a  pen- 
sion plan  and  feels  he  cannot  give  up  his 


pension,  and,  therefore,  he  is  forced  to 
stay  In  a  job  he  may  hate  every  day,  and 
he  may  hate  it  all  the  more  because  he 
has  not  been  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  that  job.  That  Is  slavery  to  a  per- 
son's job.  The  man  wants  to  work  and 
provide  for  his  family,  but  he  has  no  mo- 
bility because  of  the  pension  plan.  We 
always  say  we  have  a  free  and  mobile 
society,  and  that  is  true.  However,  a  pen- 
sion has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  per- 
son's mobility. 

If  we  can  pass  the  tripod  legislation 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  next 
week,  the  legislation  dealing  with  so- 
cial security,  welfare  planning  and  im- 
ports In  one  package  we  might  have  time 
next  year  to  devote  to  pensions.  Other- 
wise I  do  not  know  when  we  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  a  big  if.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  still  take  it  up  next 
year.  The  Committee  on  Finance  will 
be  able  to  go  into  this  matter  again.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  any  imder- 
standing  with  the  Committee  on  Finance 
as  to  whether  the  committee  can  look 
forward  to  hearings  on  this  matter  of 
protecting  pension  rights? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  found  that  In 
the  Committee  on  Finance  I  can  have 
hearings  that  I  request  if  I  am  willing 
to  be  the  lone  man  who  does  the  hear- 
ing. I  am  willing  to  conduct  hearings 
myself. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wish  to  tell  the  Sena- 
tor in  advance  I  am  going  to  oppose 
his  amendment.  I  do  that  because  he  is 
my  friend  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  an- 
swer my  question  without  knowing  that. 
Could  the  Senator  give  us  an  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  premium  called  for 
under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  much  will  be  col- 
lected? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  states 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  unfunded  lia- 
bUity. 

We  are  entitled  to  know  how  much 
that  is. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  That  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  percentage 
amoimt  would  be  one-half  of  1  percent. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  Senator  can  give 
us  no  money  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
premium  payable  every  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No  such  estimate  Is 
available.  I  do  not  think  one  can  be 
made  until  a  study  is  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  this  field.  In  cer- 
tain areas  there  has  not  been  the  most 
efficient  regulations  to  deal  with  control 
of  pension  pl"ns. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  the  Senate  appropriated  $265,000 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LiAMS)  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  all  phases  o*'  this  matter, 
including  reinsurance;  that  that  sub- 
committee has  Issued  a  very  broad  scale 
questionnaire  to  the  pension  funds  of  the 
Nation  and  has  arranged  for  the  com- 
pilation of  the  replies,  and  the  commit- 
tee is  heavily  engaged  in  that  now  in 
finding  out  the  very  things  the  Senator 
said  need  to  be  foimd  out  before  he  can 
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give  a  money  estimate  of  what  it  would 
cost  a  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  not  said  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  $265,000  that  has  been 
allocated  for  a  study.  That  study  is  much 
broader  smd  it  deals  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  referred  to.  We  held 
extensive  hearings  in  1965  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  this  matter.  The 
information  which  is  available  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  move  into  one  limited  field 
of  pensions.  I  am  not  in  disagreement 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  field,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
indicated,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  going  to  have 
plenty  to  do  with  that  $265,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  advise 
us  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  in  the 
1966  hearings  to  which  he  referred  form- 
er Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  questioned 
this  very  proposition? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  he  did. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
of  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  cf  Former  Secretary  o»  Labor 
W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz 

We  axe  at  the  start,  as  the  President  has 
said,  of  "a  great  new  era  for  older  Ameri- 
cans," when  we  are  beginning  to  recognize 
"the  right  to  an  adequate  income,"  "the  right 
to  a  decent  hMne,"  and  "the  right  to  a 
meaningful  retirement."  The  private  pen- 
sion system  is  a  vital  element  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  rights. 

This  is  a  matter  of  personal  financial  se- 
curity for  millions  of  individuals.  Annual 
benefit  payments  from  these  plans  now  total 
some  3  billion — to  almost  3  million  beneflci- 
arlee.  By  1980,  coverage  of  these  plans  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  the  approximately 
26  million  employees  now  covered  to  about 
42  million.  Over  the  same  fjerlod,  the  pres- 
ent $85  billion  held  in  these  funds  will  prob- 
ably grow  to  $225  billion.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  committee,  we  have  gotten 
used  to  figures  so  large  that  their  impact  is 
sometimes  lost  on  us.  I  can  only  point  out 
that  these  are  figures  of  magnitude  which 
In  my  Judgment  warrant  the  country's  most 
serious  attention  to  this  problem. 

These  facts  make  It  plain  that  the  Nation, 
as  a  whole,  has  a  major  stake  In  the  private 
retirement  system.  Although  no  public  funds 
are  utilized  directly  to  finance  private  pen- 
sions, practically  all  private  plans  have  met 
the  qualifications  for  special  Income  tax 
treatment.  As  a  result,  a  given  pension  sys- 
tem can  be  financed  by  a  30-percent-lower 
rate  of  contributions.  The  burden  of  these 
tax  reductions  is,  of  course,  shifted  to  other 
taxpayers.  Private  retirement  plans,  more- 
over, represent  a  force  of  substantial  magni- 
tude in  the  financing  of  the  economy,  the 
mobility  of  labor,  and  the  later  lives  of  the 
plan  participants. 

These  Important  considerations  require  a 
continuing  public  concern  with  the  opera- 
tions of  private  pension  plans.  Congress  has 
already  demonstrated  this  concern  in  enact- 
ing various  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code,  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act,  and  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

More  recently,  the  public  stake  in  the  pri- 
vate pension  plan  system  was  emphasized 
when  the  President  established  in  March 
1962  a  Conmiittee  on  Corporate  Pension 
Funds  and  Other  Private  Retirement  and 
Welfare  Programs.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  Chairman  of  this  Interagency  Com- 
mittee which  looked  into  a  broad  range  of 
problems    relating   to    private    welfare    and 


pension  plans.  In  Its  January  1965  report,  the 
Committee  recommended  a  number  of  meas- 
uree  to  strengthen  the  private  pension  system. 
I  should  like  to  Interrupt,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  to  pay  my  re- 
si>ects  to  that  Commitee  with  which  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  work.  It  Is  a  Committee 
which  has  taken  its  assignments  more  seri- 
ously than  any  other  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  while  I  have  been  In 
the  Government.  It  reached  unanimous  con- 
clusions on  every  single  point.  It  favOTed,  for 
example,  strengthening  the  minimum  stand- 
ard for  funding  and  introducing  a  standard 
for  vesting.  It  went  on  to  suggest  that  a  sys- 
tem of  Insurance  to  protect  beneficiaries  in 
the  event  of  plan  termination  was  "worthy 
of  serious  study."  That  appears  at  page  58  of 
that  repwrt  which  I  should  like  to  offer  as 
part  of  the  record  before  this  committee, 
identifying  It  as  "Public  Policy  and  Private 
Pension  Programs,"  a  repwrt  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  private  employee  retirement  plans 
by  the  President's  Committee,  for  such  dis- 
position as  the  committee  may  care  to  make 
of  It. 

(The  report,  "Public  Policy  and  Private 
Pension  Programs,"  was  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee.) 

This  hearing  is  concerned  with  a  specific 
proposal  to  enact  such  a  system  of  Insurance. 
It  Is  aimed  at  providing  protection  for  bene- 
ficiaries In  the  event  the  pension  plan  Is 
terminated  without  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
accumulated  pension  obligations.  To  the 
breadwinner  who  has  planned  his  retirement 
In  the  expectation  of  regular  pension  pay- 
ments, the  failure  to  fulfill  these  payments 
Is  obviously  a  crushing  blow  to  his  hopes, 
his  plans,  and  his  aspirations.  I  would  like 
to  commend  this  committee  for  these  hear- 
ings, for  Inquiring  Into  a  matter  which  Is  at 
once  highly  complex  and  highly  charged 
with  the  public  Interest. 

It  Is  clear  that  many  plans  do  not  now 
afford  beneficiaries  adequate  protection 
against  the  loss  of  their  accrued  benefits. 
Employers  customarily  reserve  the  right  to 
discontinue  contributions  at  any  time  and 
do  not  assume  contractual  liability  for  any 
deficiency  if  the  assets  In  the  fund  are  not 
adequate  to  pay  the  benefits  under  the  plan. 
If  the  plan  Is  terminated  for  any  reason, 
the  employer  ha«  no  further  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  fund. 

Union  agreements  may  somewhat  mini- 
mize these  risks.  Multi-employer  agreements, 
for  example,  typically  provide  for  a  fixed 
rate  of  contributions,  such  as  10  cents  an 
hour  or  3  percent  of  payroll.  Single  employer 
plans,  on  the  other  hand,  may  require  that 
a  specified  funding  plan  be  followed  to  pro- 
vide certain  benefits.  Nominal  plan  plus 
amortization  of  past  service  costs  over  30 
years  Just  as  an  example.  Yet  in  all  these 
Instances,  the  employer's  obligation  ceases 
when  and  If  the  plan  should  terminate. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  problem  by  referring 
to  the  experience  of  the  pension  plans  of  a 
few  prominent  concerns.  In  general,  these 
plans  were  operated  In  the  same  prudent 
manner  as  those  of  other  highly  respected 
corporations.  Yet,  In  each  case  the  plan  ter- 
mination left  many  employees  without  the 
retirement  protection  on  which  they  had 
been  relying.  You  have  already  referred,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  what  Is  the  classic  example, 
the  1964  closing  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
plant  of  the  Studebaker  Corp.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  available  assets  were  adequate 
to  assure  all  eligible  participants  of  full 
pension  payments.  However,  these  payments 
so  depleted  the  fund's  assets  that  employees 
vrtth  vested  rights — those  between  ages  40 
and  60  and  with  10  years  of  service — received 
lump  sum  payments  that  were  equal  to  only 
15  percent  of  their  accrued  benefits.  No  pay- 
ments were  made  to  the  remaining 
participants. 

A  similar  situation  occurred  when  the 
Packard  Motor  Co.  shut  down  Its  Detroit 
plant  In  1955-56  and  terminated  Its  plan  in 
1968.  Tlie  Steelworkers  union  has  listed  30 


plans  that  have  terminated  owing  to  plant 
closings  In  the  past  half-dozen  years.  They 
Include  such  plants  as  Superior  Steel  In 
Pittsburgh  and  Atkins  Saw  in  Indianapolis. 

To  help  meet  the  problem  of  plan  failurea 
owing  to  bankruptcy,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor has,  for  a  number  of  years,  actively  sup- 
ported legislation  which  would  treat  pay- 
ments due  to  funds  or  plans  as  wages  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Such 
treatment  would  entitle  these  obligations  to 
a  limited  priority  under  that  act.  While  leg- 
islation of  this  type  might  be  helpful,  it  Is 
obviously  an  answer  to  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  problem.  The  law  could  be 
brought  to  bear  only  if  the  employer  had  an 
outstanding  legal  obligation  to  the  fund.  Lit- 
tle benefit  would  be  derived  If  the  employ- 
er's assets  were  InsufBclent  to  meet  even  Ita 
priority  debts.  And,  in  almost  all  termina- 
tions, the  problem  is  not  that  employers  are 
delinquent  in  their  payments  to  the  fund 
but  rather  that  the  fund's  assets.  Including 
any  such  delinquencies,  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  accumulated  pension  obligations. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  which  the  Department  of  Labor  admin- 
isters. Is  of  limited  usefulness,  too.  In  this 
area.  As  Important  as  this  law  Is,  It  affords 
little  or  no  protection  against  failures  due 
to  discontinuance  of  operations  by  an  em- 
ployer, poor  business  Judgment,  decline  in 
value  of  fund  assets,  or  other  such  causes. 
The  act  specifically  denies  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  any  authority  "to  regulate,  or  inter- 
fere In  the  msnagement  of,  any  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefit  plans,"  except  for 
the  limited  purpose  of  inquiry  Into  Invest- 
ments and  actuarial  assumptions,  under  spe- 
cial procedures  and  on  presumption  that  the 
act  has  been  violated. 

The  legislation  which  you  are  considering 
today,  S.  1575,  Is  a  serious  constructive  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  these  difficulties  and  to 
provide  beneficiaries  of  private  pension  plans 
with  limited  protection  through  a  Federal 
reinsurance  program.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons already  stated,  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  bill. 

In  considering  this  proposal.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  keep  In  mind  that  there  are  often  no 
perfect  solutions  to  difficult  problems.  Until 
others  come  up  with  better  answers,  this 
bill,  honestly  put  as  It  Is,  is  as  much  entitled 
to  the  field  of  our  consideration  as  any  other 
proposal  aimed  at  correcting  these  obvious 
Uls. 

In  discussing  this  Issue,  It  Is  Important 
for  the  committee  to  keep  In  mind  that  this 
proposal  la  aimed  at  providing  an  Important 
asjject  of  protection  to  plan  ptartlclpants; 
namely,  protection  In  the  event  of  the  plan's 
termination.  There  are,  however,  additional 
public  policy  issues  closely  related  to  this 
problem.  Among  these  are  possible  discrimi- 
nation in  coverage  of  the  plan,  protection 
against  a  plan's  failure  to  provide  benefits 
for  lack  of  vesting,  inadequate  funding,  and 
possible  abuse  of  fiduciary  responaibility  in 
the  management  of  (tension  funds.  The  pres- 
ent proposal,  therefore,  must  be  viewed  as 
one  possible  step  toward  providing  addi- 
tional protection  for  plan  participants,  but 
It  la  by  no  means  the  only  step  which  should 
be  considered. 

The  difficulties  In  the  path  oT  developing 
a  feasible  system  of  Insurance  for  private 
pension  plans  are  many.  The  bill  before  you 
makes  an  admirable  attempt  to  meet  a  num- 
ber of  these  problem  areas.  Yet  Its  provisions 
do  raise  some  complex  Issues  which  require 
further  study  and  discussion.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  a  few. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  area 
Involves  the  question  of  standards.  If  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  take  upon  Itself 
the  obligation  of  insuring  private  p>enslon 
funds,  compliance  with  certain  minimum 
operating  standards  would  appear  to  be  re- 
quired. Without  standards  to  assure  adequate 
funding,  prudent  investment  practices,  and 
competent,    honest    management    of    these 
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a  reinsurance  program  could  have  the 
of  subsidizing  Imprudent   procedures 
nadequate  funding. 

s  Important  to  recall  that  other,  some- 
analogous.  Federal  Insurance  programs 
dy  necessary  controls  or  standards.  The 
■al  Housing  Administration,  for  exam- 
loes  not  Insure  mortgages  unless  both 
lorrower  and  the  property  meet  certain 
num  standards.  Similarly,  the  Federal 
5it  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Sav- 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  have 
irds  that  loans  and  Investments  must 
In  order  that  banks  and  savings  and 
associations  may  continue  the  Insur- 
of  their  deposits. 

ather  question  concerns  the  appropriate 

,   structure.  The  proposed  legislation  cov- 

lisses  attributable  to  cessation  ot  either 

or  all  of  an  employer's  operations  and 

which  occur  when  Investments  must 

to  pay  benefits.  There  Is  little  Infor- 

.       available  Indicating  how  the  risk  of 

rarles   for  these  perils  among  types  of 

jyers  and  types  of  plans.  It  seems  de- 

e  that  any  rate  structvure  reflect  these 

>s  In  risk. 
,-.   questions  arise  with  respect  to  S. 
For  example.  It  provides  for  termlna- 
Df  Insurance  protection  whenever  a  plan 
3  operation  falls  to  comply  with  basic 
rements  of  the  insurance  system.  The 
ences  of  any  such  termination  of  in- 
protectlon  would,  of  course,  fall  most 
upon  the  beneficiaries.  Other  meth- 
enforclng  compliance  should  be  serl- 
considered. 
,  are  some  of  the  problem  areas  which 
appear  to   require   additional   study, 
.e  areas,  a  start  toward  such  study  Is 
„,   made.    The  Department   of  Labor,   In 
p  -ration  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
las  undertaken  a  special  study  of  plan 
itlons    aimed    at    Identifying    more 
the  reasons  for  termination  and  their 
I  ilence.  I  can  give  you,  if  you  are  Inter- 
Mr.   Chairman  and   members  of   the 

,  Just  some  of  the  prime  Indlca- 

of  the  study  as  It  has  already  been  un- 
but  they  will  perhaps  be  very  pre- 
and  Inconclusive.  An  Interagency 
force  Is  currently  exploring  problems  af- 
prlvate  pension  plans.  This  group  has 
a  series  of   meetings   with   various 
outside    of    Government,    Including 
Llatlves  of  business,  labor,  and  inter- 
professional groups,  to  discuss  a  full 
of    problems.    Including    reinsurance 
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me  emphasize  that  these  efforts  cur- 

rentK  underway  can  only  serve  .-w  a  starting 

By   themselves,   they  cannot  provide 

sufflcjient  Information  to  formulate  an  effec- 

relnsurance    program.    Further   studies 

mdoubtedly  be  necessary.  The  Depart- 

of  Labor  Intends  to  pursue  these  efforts 

all  due  dispatch  and  to  the  limit  of  Its 

alltble  resources.  We  will  work  In  coUab- 

wlth    other    Federal    agencies    con- 

— especially     the     Treasury     Depart- 

and  will  provide  the  fullest  coopera- 

to  your  cornmlttee  In  the  development 

le;islatlve  proposals. 

efforts   vrtll   be  strengthened  by  the 
this    committee    Is    displaying    by 
holding   these   hearings.   We   recognize   full 
the  key  role  which  the  private  pension 
Is    playing    In    assuring    retirement 
to  millions  of  employees.  In  general, 
system    has    operateid    effectively,    effl- 
clenAy.  and  honestly.  However.  Its  continued 
must  not  be  jeojjardlzed  by  certain 
which  not  only  may  lead  to  the 
jf  retirement  protection  for  many  Indi- 
viduals, but  also  may  vndermlne  the  public's 
in  the  promise  of  the  private  pen- 
system. 

you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
i'ederal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Hearing  before  the  Senate  Commlt- 
Plnance,   89th    Cong.,   2nd   Sess.,   on 
,  Aug.  15,  1966.  at  pps.  9-13.) 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
be  recognized  whenever  the  Senator  is 
through. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
proceed  on  this  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  discussion  on  this  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
going  to  be  lots  of  discussion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  HART.  For  a  comment  on  the 
amendment  the  Senator  has  offered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  for 
a  privileged  matter? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  a  privi- 
leged matter,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  take  only  a  brief  time.  I  would  not 
do  this  except  for  time  exigencies. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES  AND 
POPULATION  RESEARCH  ACT  OP 
1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2108)  to  promote 
public  health  and  welfare  by  expanding, 
improving,  and  better  coordinating  the 
family  planning  services  and  population 
research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  December  3,  1970,  pp. 
39871-39873,  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2108,  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  of  1970.  This  act  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Joseph  Tydings 
and  cosponsored  by  18  of  us  with  him. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  make 
comprehensive,  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning services  and  information  readily 
available  to  everyone  in  the  United 
States  desiring  such  information.  To 
perform  this  task  and  coordinate  the 
Federal  Government's  programs  in  this 
area,  an  OfiBce  of  Population  Affairs  is 
established  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  legislation  includes  project  grants 
to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, formula  grants  to  State  hesilth 
agejl^^les,  training  grants  for  developing 
needed  manpower,  research  grants,  and 
money  for  informational  and  education- 


al materials.  While  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  5-year  program  to  that  of  3 
years,  we  were  able  to  get  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Senate's  funding  levels, 
v.ith  the  lone  exception  of  construction 
grants  which  were  not  agreed  to  in  the 
conference. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  $382 
million  over  the  next  3  years  for  family 
planning  programs,  comprised  of  $72.75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $129  million 
for  fiscal  1972,  and  $180.25  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  These  higher  Senate-passed  au- 
thorizations are  necessary  to  give  the 
needed  emphasis  and  funding  to  develop- 
ing a  sound  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  area  of  family  planning. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  who  is  on  the 
floor.  Whi!e  this  bill  comes  out  of  my 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  introduced  the 
bill  with  18  cosponsors,  of  which  I  am 
one.  It  was  due  to  his  diligence,  that  the 
bill  went  through  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  passed  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  and  went  to  the  House. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  who  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  bill  and  did  so 
much  to  bring  the  bill  to  fruition. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
his  comment  and  for  his  efforts  in  seeing 
this  legislation  pass  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  Introduced  the  bill  with 
some  18  cosponsors,  as  the  Senator  indi- 
cated, was  proud  to  do  so.  Representatives 
Bush  of  Texas  and  Scheiter  of  New 
York  headed  the  cosponsorship  list  in  the 
House.  There  were  some  60  cosponsors  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  hold  hearings  on  such  legis- 
lation. This  Is  the  third  bill  in  the  third 
Congress  along  these  lines  which  I  have 
introduced,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
S.  2108  now  becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  took  some  Joing.  We  had  to  wear 
down  the  resistance  of  certain  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats In  HEW  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
passed. 

I  might  say  that  it  was  a  bit  of  a  strug- 
gle to  get  some  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  S2108.  Finally  with 
some  pushing,  they  changed  their  initial 
stance,  which  was  in  opposition,  into  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  With  much  work  by  many 
people,  the  bill  was  passed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  passed,  I  should  point 
out,  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Hearings  were  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  the  measure  passed 
the  other  body.  With  the  leadership  of 
Representatives  Staggers  and  Paul 
Rogers,  along  with  the  Senate  conferees, 
the  bill  was  perfected  In  conference.  It 
now  goes  to  the  President  for  signature. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  domestic  leg- 
islation to  pass  the  Congress — not  only 
in  this  Congress  but  in  recent  Con- 
gresses. It  certainly  is  a  crucial  and  much 
needed  health  measure. 
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I  would  again  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
and  Representatives  Bush  of  Texas  and 
ScHEtTER  of  New  York  for  their  leadership 
in  securing  passage  of  this  bill.  The  bill 
puts  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  record  in  the  belief  that  all  mothers, 
no  matter  how  poor,  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  spacing  and  num- 
ber of  their  children,  a  right  that  the 
rich  and  affluent  mothers  already  have, 
and  that  further  research  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  field  of  basic  reproduction, 
and  biological,  gynecological,  and  con- 
traceptive technology.  Just  as  such  re- 
search should  be  pursued  in  the  other 
health  fields.  The  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation can  not  be  minimized.  It  rep- 
resents a  much  needed  step  forward. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  his  kindness 
toward  me.  I  hapepn  to  be  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  was  in  a  position 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  bill. 
Credit  should  go  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland's  persistence  and  willingness 
to  do  the  work.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  just  wish 
to  say  that  I  introduced  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  which  contained  many  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  now  before  us  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  family  planning 
services  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  has  rendered  a  signal  service 
to  the  country  in  the  way  he  has  worked 
so  hard  to  get  the  concept  of  family 
planning  accepted  I  Joined  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  in  work- 
ing matters  out  in  conference.  I  am  very 
glad  we  were  successful. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  word. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  both  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  committee.  It 
is  the  judgment  of  many  that  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  leadershp  of  Senator 
Javits,  the  administration  might  not 
have  reversed  its  initial  position  and  sup- 
ported this  legislation.  Senator  Javits' 
work  and  leadership  In  this  particular 
aspect  was  crucial  to  the  successful  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  I  think  his 
efforts  should  be  recognized  and  com- 
mended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  frcwn  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  538.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as 
the  "Millers  Perry  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  William  "Bdll"  Dannelly  Res- 
ervoir; 

S.  1100.  An  act  to  designate  the  compre- 
hensive Missouri  River  Basin  development 


program  as  the  Plck-Slo&n  Missouri  Basin 
program; 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  for  the  Chouteau  family; 

S.  1500.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  Newt  Graham;  and 

S.  3192.  An  act  to  designate  the  navigation 
lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship  chan- 
nel in  the  State  of  California  as  the  William 
G.  Stone  navigation  lock. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  eimendment  of 
tiie  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3431)  to  amend  sec- 
tions 13(d),  13(e),  14(d),  and  14(e)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  in 
order  to  provide  additional  protection 
for  investors. 


SECURITIES     INVESTOR     PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2348)  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  2  years  the  general  economic 
situation  in  the  country  h£is  steadily  de- 
teriorated. Interest  rates  are  at  a  near 
record  high  level,  imemployment  has 
soared  to  5.8  percent  and  the  latest  cost 
of  Uving  figures  show  an  annualized  in- 
crease of  7.2  percent. 

All  segments  of  the  economy  have  been 
severely  jolted  by  the  economic  down- 
turn. Needless  to  say,  the  securities  in- 
dustry is  no  exception.  Wall  Strtet  is  in- 
deed in  a  crisis,  as  the  cover  story  on  one 
of  the  national  news  magazines  declared 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  approxi- 
mately 150  brokerage  firms  throughout 
the  country  have  been  forced  to  liqui- 
date. In  my  home  State  of  California  be- 
tween July  1968  and  July  1970,  eight 
brokerage  firms  became  insolvent,  result- 
ing in  a  loss  to  California  investors  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  million. 

The  failure  of  one  of  the  coimtry's 
largest  brokerage  fh-ms  was  narrowly 
avoided  by  a  merger  arranged  at  the  11th 
hour. 

All  these  failures  and  near  failures  add 
up  to  one  thing:  a  loss  of  confidence  by 
the  investing  public  in  the  securities  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  plight 
of  these  investors.  Many  of  them  are 
small  investors  who  have  been  literally 
wiped  out  because  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment or  industry  fund  to  protect  them. 
Investors  who  have  not  been  wiped  out 
are  unable  to  get  their  cash  or  securities 
back  because  their  assets  are  frozen  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings  which  might 
take  years  to  resolve. 

S.  2348,  is  designed  to  protect  investors 
a  gainst  losses  due  to  the  failure  of  broker 
dealer  firms.  Under  it,  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration would  be  set  up  to  maintain  and 
administer  an  insurance  fimd  to  protect 
a  customer's  losses  up  to  $50,000  result- 
ing from  a  broker  dealer  firm's  insolv- 
ency. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  first  step  toward  giving 


the  investing  public  the  type  of  protec- 
tion it  needs. 

I  commend  Senator  Muskie  for  origi- 
nally introducing  this  legislation  and  for 
the  excellent  job  he  has  done  on  its  be- 
half. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  wili  continue 
to  work  with  Senator  Muskie  and  the 
other  members  oi  that  committee  to  seek 
ways  to  make  sure  that  the  investing 
public  is  given  maximum  protection. 

Just  as  I  favor  legislation  to  protect 
the  investor  in  the  securities  market,  so 
do  I  believe  it  fair,  just,  and  essential 
that  we  have  legislation  to  protect  the 
worker  whose  investment  is  in  the  form 
of  his  contribution  to  his  company  pen- 
sion fund. 

Currently  there  is  no  legislation  that 
will  protect  a  worker's  pension  in  the 
event  a  company's  pension  plan  fails. 

Senator  Hartke  stated  that  his  studies 
show  that  between  1954  and  1969,  more 
than  10,000  company  pension  plans  have 
failed,  resulting  in  400,000  workers  with 
reduced  or  no  pensions  at  all. 

With  the  economic  situation  as  it  is, 
there  is  a  distinct  possibilitv  that  many 
more  companies  and  their  pension  plans 
will  go  imder,  leaving  thousands  of  work- 
ers out  in  the  cold. 

On  September  29,  1970,  Senator 
Hartke  introduced  amendment  No.  967 
to  S.  2348.  Senator  Har'tke's  amendment 
provides  for  Federal  reinsurance  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans.  The  Hartke  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  afford  to  the  work- 
ing man — who  does  not  have  the  funds 
to  Invest  in  the  stock  market — the  same 
type  of  protection  that  is  extended  by 
S.  2348  to  the  securities  investor. 

The  only  form  of  Investment  that  the 
average  working  man  makes  is  his  con- 
tribution to  his  company's  pension  plan. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Har'tke,  that  we 
should  act  now  to  protect  the  American 
workers  investment.  I  support  the 
Hartke  amendment  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  their  support. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  simply  rise  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  bringing  to 
the  floor  today  this  amendment,  which 
provides  an  opportunity,  as  I  see  It,  to  do 
something  for  the  man  about  whom  so 
many  speeches  have  been  made — the  blue 
collar,  honest,  hard-working  American. 

The  right  of  a  family  breadwinner  to 
have  an  adequate  pension  is  now  rooted 
deeply  In  our  tradition.  Social  security 
benefits  are  accepted  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem. Private  pensions  as  a  supplement 
to  social  security  are  today  strong  un- 
derpinning for  the  retirement  needs  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  fact, 
some  21  million  workers  are  covered  by 
private  pensions  on  file  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  how  we  can  best 
protect  the  private  pension  plan  from 
sudden,  unexpected  collapse.  This  is  not 
an  Imaginary  fear — It  happens;  In  a  pe- 
riod of  economic  recession  It  happens 
increasingly.  Plants  shut  down,  a  com- 
pany goes  bankrupt,  a  corporate  take- 
over closes  down  an  oldline  operation. 
There  are  dozens  of  economic  reasons 
why  a  particular  operation  can  cease 
operation  in  good  times  and  bad.  What 
happens  to  the  pension  plans  for  the 
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in  those  situations?  Sadly,  the 
peniion  rights  for  literally  thousands  of 
innccent  employees  in  these  circum- 
stances is  lost,  without  any  way  of  re- 
covering. 

classic  example  of  a  company 
_.  n  was  the  case  of  the  Studebaker 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Here  was  a 
name  in  manufacturing  which 
to  the  end  of  the  road,  with  the 
resiilt  that  thousands  of  Studebaker 
wor  :ers  lost  aU  or  most  of  their  pension 
rigtts. 

t  me  cite  an  example  In  Michigan. 
July  1  of  this  year  the  Gulf  &  West- 
5    Metals    Forming    Co.    in    Ecorse, 
a.,  with  170  members  of  a  UAW  local 
down  permanently.  The  company's 
plan   was    11   years   from    full 
.„  and  thus  there  are  not  enough 
f unfis  to  meet  all  obligations  for  workers 
eitljer  presently  retired  or  soon  to  be  re- 
And  the  pension  rights  for  younger 
.^rs  are  entirely  wiped  out. 
is  estimated  conservatively  that  be- 
1955  and   1965  some  4,000  plus 
,„.i  plans  have  been  terminated.  In 
company  I  have  just  cited  were  a 
and  a  woman,  both  of  them  52 
_„  old.  each  with  37  years  of  service 
his  company.  Because  of  their  age 
r  pension  benefits  were  wiped  out. 
_„  Is  seriously  wrong  when  in- 
,^  like  this  are  permitted. 
President,  something  is  radically 
with  our  scale  of  values  if  we 
-tee  stock  speculation  and  do  not 
-.^itee  the  private  pensions  of  mil- 
■Is   of   American   workers   who   have 
^v.  long  years  with  the  full  expecta- 
that  the  money  set  aside  for  their 
will  be  there  when  they  reach 
rement. 
my  own  city  of  Detroit  we  have  the 
of    two    large    automobile    com- 

3 Packard    and    Hudson — which 

,  out  of  business,  yet  workers  who 

invested  years  of  their  lives  and  had 

set  aside  for  pensions,  had  their 

rights  evaporate  without  a  dime 

!  how  for  it. 
,  what  I  am  talking  about  can  hap- 
to  large,  prestigous  concerns  as  well 
.  to  smaller,  more  marginal  operations, 
■fhe  concept  of  pension  reinsurance  is 
jusly  simple.  It  merely  says  that  a 
„^   amount  of  insurance  should  be 
d  into  a  Federal  fund  to  protect  the 
rights  of  companies  which  suffer 
.„c  termination.  We  are  not  talking 
™,c..,  huge  outlays  here.  Some  500  plans 
rear  suffer  termination,  affecting  an 
irage  of  25.000  workers.  By  requiring 
t  all  unfunded  liabilities  of  private 
plans  be  assessed  a  small  pre- 
the   hearUche   of   lost   pension 
.„,  can  be  eliminated  at  no  cost  to 
American  taxpayer  and  at  very  slight 
to  the  corporations  which  have  ac- 
reserves   of   $120   billion   in 
.ate  pension  plans, 
^et  me  state  also  that  adequate  pro- 
te(  tion  to  private  pensions  will  serve  as  a 
cu  rb  against  inflation  at  a  time  when  In- 
flation is  still  nmning  rampant  in  the 
.  Those  citizens  who  are  retired  on 
are  not  putting  any  inflation- 
pressure  on  the  economy,  far  from  it. 
if  private  pensions  are  obliged  to  run 
obstacle  course,  the  tendency  in  col- 
lective bargaining  will  be  for  less  nego- 
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tiation  of  pensions,  and  more  bargaining 
for  straight  wage  increases. 

If  the  Senate  votes  to  protect  private 
pensions,  it  will  be  a  signal  for  bargainers 
to  negotiate  more  pensions  and  ease  up. 
perhaps,  on  the  drive  for  more  outright 
money  in  the  pay  envelope.  Too  many 
workers  have  seen  their  pension  money 
dry  up  and  disappear.  The  fear  that  pen- 
sion funds  are  not  a  reliable  source  of 
income  is  already  present  in  many  nego- 
tiations today. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  strike  a  blow  at 
inflation,  let  it  vote  to  insure  the  pension 
rights  of  the  private  pension  plans  In 
this  country.  And  it  will  be  at  no  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Not  a  penny  will 
be  added  to  the  Federal  budget  by  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  which  I 
have  over  the  years  cosponsored. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  full 
funding  of  private  pensions  does  not  oc- 
cur until  25  or  30  years  after  the  incep- 
tion of  a  plan.  Therefore,  we  are  not  stig- 
gesting  any  procedure  to  rescue  the  im- 
provident or  the  careless.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  other  recourse  for  a  business 
than  to  ;nove  or  to  close  down.  What  we 
are  saying,  however,  is  that  workers  with 
long  years  of  service,  with  their  own 
money  set  aside  for  purposes  of  a  pen- 
sion, should  not  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
corporate  decisions.  A  Federal  Insurance 
program — very  similar  to  bank  deposit 
insurance — should  spread  the  risk  and  be 
made  part  of  the  cost  of  any  private  pen- 
sion plan.  This  is  fair,  this  is  just.  And 
millions  of  hard  working  Americans  will 
be  the  better  for  it. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  plight 
of  the  blue-collar  worker.  He  works  hard. 
He  pays  his  taxes — he  pays,  in  fact,  more 
than  his  fair  share.  Yet  there  is  little 
done  for  him  or  for  his  family.  Many 
blue-collar  workers  are  deeply  cynical 
about  a  system  which  votes  farm  sub- 
sidies for  wealthy  farmers,  yet  compels 
him  to  pay  high  local  property  taxes  and 
bear  an  Inequitable  part  of  the  Federal 
tax  burden. 

To  those  in  the  Senate  who  are  trou- 
bled by  the  Inequities  visited  upon  the 
American  blue-collar  worker,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
right  a  deep  wrong.  Pension  money  is 
money  which  workers  earn.  It  is  money 
set  aside  in  their  name.  It  is  money  they 
expect  to  get  back  upon  their  retirement. 
Yet  the  blue-collar  worker  knows  that 
many  pensions  have  disappeared,  that 
hard  work,  saving,  and  prudence  have  not 
paid  off. 

I  share  the  concern  for  the  deep  sense 
of  alienation  felt  by  working  Americans 
and  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  they  can 
strike  a  blow  in  the  Senate  today  for  the 
blue-collar  worker  by  making  sure  that 
every  last  pension  credit  earned  Is  as 
good  as  the  trust  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  attempting 
to  take  care  of  the  investor,  let  us  also 
attempt  to  take  care  of  that  man,  too. 
The  case  for  pension  reinsurance  is 
simple— it  is  fair,  it  is  right,  it  is  nonin- 
flationary.  and  it  will  do  something  for 
the  group  in  America  which  needs  re- 
assurance that  the  system  is  working.  I 
urge  passage  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  allow  me 
to  clarify  a  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  about  op- 
position of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
bill  in  1966.  That  opposition  was  one  of 
those  "damn-with-faint-praise"  types  of 
opposition.  He  said  it  was  a  good  bill;  he 
endorsed  every  proposal  in  it,  said  that 
they  liad  a  thorough  study  being  made 
by  a  joint  committee,  covering  all  the 
facts  and  the  evidence,  and  that  they 
would  be  ready  to  come  forward  with  a 
program  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
I  find  that  studies  of  that  type  are 
fraught  with  delaying  tactics,  but  accom- 
plish nothing  worthwhile.  So,  from  1960 
to  1970,  we  have  been  waiting  on  some- 
one to  do  something  about  something 
which  is  very  important.  Evidently  some- 
where along  the  line,  someone  forgot  that 
workers'  pension  plans  were  one  of  the 
important  items.  So  I  would  like  to  say. 
for  all  the  high  regard  in  which  I  hold 
Secretary  Wirtz — and  .still  do;  I  just  saw 
him  today — I  still  say.  that  that  type  of 
action  in  the  administration,  which  has 
become  more  prejudiced  than  it  was  in 
the  past,  is  certainly  not  one  to  recom- 
mend it  for  constructive  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  order,  I  think  I  can  explain  my  po- 
sition in  about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  insofar  as  they 
go — and  I  emphasize  that — are  entirely 
valid.  That  is.  there  should  be  reinsur- 
ance of  pension  funds.  The  only  difQculty 
is  that,  approaching  it  as  he  does,  the 
Senator  had  better  realize  how  much  is 
involved  in  money,  in  premiums  payable 
every  year,  and  secondly,  that  we  would 
be  papering  over  a  structure  which  is 
itself  so  vulnerable  that  I  cannot  pre- 
dict the  extent  of  the  liability  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  we  do  this  in  the  maimer 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do,  by  way  of 
pension  and  welfare  fund  legislation,  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  to  arrive  at  a  statute  which  has 
standards  of  vesting,  funding,  fiduciary 
responsibility,  et  cetera.  All  the  Hartke 
amendment  does  is  provide  reinsurance 
of  the  existing  structure,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

We  all  realize  the  disappointment 
which  was  suffered,  for  example,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Studebaker  failure.  That  Is 
what  set  me  thinking  about  this  issue; 
and  that  is  why  I  introduced  the  first 
pension  bill  in  1967,  which  included 
vesting,  funding,  reinsurance  and  fidu- 
ciary standards. 

Now  we  have  worked  up  to  the  point 
where  we  have  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  making  a  compre- 
hensive survey,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  as  to  what  really  is  hap- 
pening with  respect  to  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds,  and  the  point  will  be— and 
the  administration  now  recognizes  that 
we  must  have  legislation  next  year- that 
we  will  then  have  standards  of  funding, 
vesting,  and  fiducary  responsibility.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
testifies  to  the  administration's  inten- 
tions, be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Administration   May  Send  Whier  Reforms 
FOR  Pension  Plans  to  Congrefs  Next  Year 

(By  Byron  E.  Calama) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
Is  "taking  a  fresh  look"  at  ways  to  better  pro- 
tect workers'  pension-plan  rights  and  hopes 
to  propose  broader  reform  legislation  next 
year  than  a  bill  It  sent  Congress  this  session. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  last  March,  which  would  tighten  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  private  pension-plan  ad- 
ministrators. Is  languishing  on  Capitol  HIU 
and  Isn't  expected  to  be  acted  on  this  year. 
Officials  had  Indicated  last  March  that  the 
administration  hadn't  any  plans  to  propose 
broader  legislation. 

Labor  Department  sources  said  yesterday, 
however,  that  the  current  "aim"  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  to  send  a  broader  pension 
plan  reform  bill  to  Congress  sometimes  next 
year.  But  they  noted  that  the  actual  drafting 
of  any  bill  will  require  a  pulling  together  of 
Ideas  currently  being  considered  in  several 
departments  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

"We're  now  taking  a  fresh  look  at  all  the 
problems  and  Issues  to  see  what  we  can  come 
up  with,"  Laurence  H.  Sllberman,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  said  in  a  Honolulu  speech 
yesterday.  But  he  emphasized  In  the  address 
to  the  National  Foundation  of  Health,  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment's proposals  for  pension-plan  reform 
"are  still  In  a  very  fluid  state." 

In  outlining  some  of  the  key  reform  meas- 
ures under  consideration  at  the  Labor  De- 
partment, Mr.  Sllberman  cautioned  that 
"nothing  I  say  .  .  .  should  be  interpreted  as 
the  Administration's  position." 

Vesting  standards  are  "a  big  issue"  in  the 
move  for  broad  reform.  Mr,  Sllberman  as- 
serted. Vesting  standards  guarantee  workers 
a  portion  of  their  pension  benefits  If  they 
leave  a  company  before  retirement  age. 

"It's  estimated,"  he  noted,  "that  one-third 
to  one-half  of  all  plan  participants  will  never 
receive  a  benefit,  either  because  their  plans 
don't  provide  for  vesting  or  because  they 
have  terminated  before  a  vested  right  has 
been  earned." 

The  department  Is  considering  several  ap- 
proaches to  vesting,  Mr.  SUberman  said.  "One 
Idea  is  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  that  all  tax-quallfled  plans  must 
provide  for  50  <^  vesting  after  five  years  of 
service,"  he  said,  "with  an  additional  10% 
vested  each  year  thereafter  until  100%  vest- 
ing is  achieved  after  10  years  of  service." 

Another  proposal  would  require  all  tax- 
quallfled  plans  to  provide  for  50%  vesting 
when  a  worker's  age  and  years  of  service  add 
up  to  45;  an  additional  10%  would  be  vested 
each  year  thereafter  until  100%.  vesting  was 
achieved.  Under  both  proposals,  plans  would 
lose  their  tax-exempt  status  If  they  failed  to 
meet  the  requirement. 

The  department's  No.  2  man  noted  that 
the  first  Idea  would  have  "a  relative  bias"  In 
favor  of  younger  workers,  while  the  second 
would  tend  to  be  more  advantageous  to  old«r 
workers. 

Turning  to  the  funding  of  plans,  the  other 
major  issue  in  seeking  any  reforms,  Mr.  Sll- 
berman said  the  department  Is  considering 
approaches  that  wouldn't  Involve  setting 
minimum  standards  for  employer  contribu- 
tions to  assure  that  assets  would  always  be  in 
line  with  obligations. 

insurance  one  altehnattve 
Termination  insurance  seems  to  be  an 
"attractive"  alternative,  Mr.  Sllberman  said. 
The  department  is  considering  both  manda- 
tory and  voluntary  approaches  to  termina- 
tion Insurance,  he  Indicated.  Such  Insurance 
would  protect  the  benefits  of  workers  covered 
by  a  plan  that  folds;  about  500  plans  involv- 
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ing  about  25,000  workers  collapse  each  ye&r, 
he  noted. 

Mr.  Sllberman  said  one  proposal  under 
study  would  cail  for  "mandatory  insurance 
with  premiums  related  to  the  adequacy  of 
funding— the  higher  the  level  of  funding, 
the  lower  the  premium."  Amplifying,  he 
said:  "This  would  provide  the  incentive  for 
more  adequate  funding  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulations  specify- 
ing just  how  much,  by  what  data  and  In 
what  way.  And  it  would  also  pro\'lde  the 
benefit  pi-otecUon  we  seek  when  plana  are 
terminated." 

A  "lot  more  study"  has  to  be  given  to  the 
issue  of  portability,  or  the  preservation  of 
pension  rights  as  a  worker  moves  from  job 
to  Job,  the  official  said.  "It  seems  to  us," 
he  continued,  "that  a  lot  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  through  portability  can  be  ac- 
complished through  Improved  vesting." 

Broad  bills  with  provisions  for  vesting, 
portability  and  funding  standards  have  been 
Introduced  by  Individual  Congressmen  in  the 
current  session.  But  the  Administration 
hasn't  taken  a  position  on  them. 

The  Labor  imder  secretary  predicted  that 
legislation  incorporating  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administration's  present  bill 
to  tighten  the  regulations  applying  to  plan 
administrators  has  "an  excellent  chance" 
of  being  passed  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  pending  bill  would  impose  "fiduci- 
ary" responsibilities  and  duties  on  persons 
controlling  employee-benefit  funds,  require 
administrators  to  provide  additional  infor- 
mation about  retirement  plans  and  broaden 
the  investigatory  and  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Labor  Secretary  In  the  pension  plan 
area. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  vrlth  such 
comprehensive  legislation,  we  will  not 
just  be  papering  over  any  speculative 
plan,  no  matter  whether  good,  bad,  or 
indiCferent,  which  is  all  this  amendment 
would  do.  I  beg  Senators  to  go  up  and 
read  it.  It  just  says  It  is  an  insurance 
proposition,  to  reinsure  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds,  at  a  premium  of  0.5  percent 
a  year. 

What  does  that  premium  amoimt  to? 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  will  not  give 
us  an  estimate  of  what  he  says  are  the 
unfunded  obligations,  so  the  best  we  can 
do  is  take  the  resources  of  the  pension 
and  welfare  funds.  These  resources 
amoimt  to  $126  billion;  so  we  are  talking 
about  premium  payments,  here,  which,  I 
think,  will  ultimately  be  perfectly  justi- 
fied, but  we  are  putting  an  added  tax 
upon  American  business  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  just  on 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  dealing  with  in- 
surance on  brokerage  accounts,  becaiise 
no  one  is  paying  any  particular  attention 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  reinsurance  of  a 
papered-over  structure  which  is  full  of 
inequities,  full  of  dangers,  full  of  risks, 
full  of  speculations,  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  most  outrageous  kind  of  irre- 
sponsibility, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  on  going  an  effort  to 
draw  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  in- 
clude pension  reinsurance  that  really 
means  something. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr!  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
thought.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  suit 
me  better  than  to  lock  arms  with  my  col- 
league from  Indiana,  and  do  our  utmost, 
with  his  help  and  participation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


to  work  out  a  scheme  by  which  to  regu- 
late and  reinsure.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
just  to  reinsure  a  pig  in  a  poke,  and  im- 
pose a  one-half  percent  premiiun,  as  to 
which  we  have  not  the  remotest  evidence 
of  what  it  would  amount  to,  is  the  most 
irresponsible  kind  of  legislating  I  ever 
saw. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  will  have  to  pay 
the  premium? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  premium  will  be 
paid  by  workers  and  management. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Out  of  the  fund? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly.  By  American 
business.  And  it  just  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  height  of  irresponsibility.  Much  as  I 
appreciate  and  have  in  my  heart  the 
same  feeling  Senator  Hartke  does.  I  just 
carmot  see  how  anyone  who  knows  about 
this — and  that  is  what  we  want,  some 
individual  Senators  With  knowledge,  be- 
cause we  all  have  different  areas  of 
expertise — can  possibly  sit  still  and  let 
this  amendment  pass. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
point  out  that  this  Is  not  a  contribution 
to  employees  by  employers.  The  amend- 
ment very  clearly  says  that  the  contribu- 
tion will  be  made  by  employers.  The  fact 
that  it  will  entail  an  additional  cost  cer- 
tainly is  true.  It  Is  also  true  that  for  20.- 
000  people  denied  their  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  their  pension  plans,  it  costs 
them  something  even  more  important 
than  the  contribution  from  business. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
though,  about  this  committee  and  its  ap- 
propriation of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  When  is  the  last  time  that 
committee  met? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  committee  is  cur- 
rently at  work,  taking  a  survey.  The 
survey  has  been  sent  out,  and  the  results 
of  the  survey  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  compiled.  The  Senate  passed  on 
the  survey. 

It  is,  at  this  minute,  one  of  the  most 
diligently  followed- through  operations 
and,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  we  have  ever  run  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  no 
public  hearings  have  been  held  in  this 
matter  since  1968? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  reason  for  no 
public  hearings  having  been  held  is  that 
there  has  been  no  basis  for  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  for  2 
years  there  has  been  no  basis  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing  of  a  committee,  which  has 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  study 
this  important  matter,  when  there  is  al- 
ready in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a  complete  study  on  this  matter, 
which  was  completed  by  a  joint  ad- 
ministrative group  4  years  ago.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  imfair,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  because  the  committee  was 
given  its  money  this  spring,  after  making 
an  excellent  case,  after  hearings,  that 
thfere  w-as  no  basis  upon  which  to  'rame 
legislation.  It  is  nmning,  as  I  have  said, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  thorough, 
and  eflScient  surveys  of  pension  fimds 
in  this  country,  and  it  will  really  pro- 
duce the  basic  material  upon  which  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  act  and  upon  which 
intelligent  hearings  can  be  held  and  in- 
telligent questions  asked. 
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\tre  are  always  charged  with  this  oS- 

•top-of-our-head  business,  and  that 

trouble  with  this  amendment.  Yet, 

we  are  trying  to  do  a  job,  the 

,  „,^r  would  accuse  us  of  not  tending 

( lur  duties  or  of  being  superficial.  We 

'  trying  to  dig  into  something,  instead 

)ringing  some  glittering  amendment 

„he  floor  which  does  not  have  any 

in  fact. 

HARTKE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
New  York  that  the  fact  is  that  we 
been   into   this   subject  in   great 
I    The  departments  have  made  a 
^,  and  those  studies  are  available 
any  Senator  who  wishes  them.  The 
s  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
^  in  this  amendment  are  sufQcient 
I  »ver  the  uncovered  parte  of  pension 
in  existence  today.  The  highest 
es  ar«  that  it  would  probably  not 
.,«  three-tenths  of  1  percent.  That 
•hy  we  left  leeway  up  to  five-tenths 
percent  in  the  case  of  a  pension  plan 
ch  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  de- 
ed had  sr^cient  unfunded  assets, 
still  needed  to  be  covered. 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  disagree- 
on  one  point:  That  the  Internal 
_ue  Service  has  not  been  as  dili- 
as  it  should  have  been  in  coming 
ard  with  some  of  these  facts.  But 
„„  is  the  fault  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
livice  and  the  administration  on  the 

sion  funds. 
if  we  follow  the  procedures  recom- 
ided  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
have  no  idea  when  we  are  going  to 
hate  any  type  of  insurance  of  pension 
plans.  It  is  all  right  to  take  care  of  the 
WjH  Street  merchants  and  make  sure 
thit  those  people.  Just  because  they  ex- 
;ed  a  severe  drop  in  their  stock 
^  and  because  some  of  their  people 
broke  and  because  some  people  lost 
y  as  a  result — it  is  all  right  to  take 
of  those  people,  who  are  working 
their  abundance.  But  when  it  is 
..  from  the  working  man's  table — as 
thd  Senator  frc«n  Illinois  said  earlier— 
who  contributes  in  his  lifetime  for  as 
mich  as  30  years,  auid  you  try  to  help 
hii  1,  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  to  go  into 
an  xther  prolonged  study. 

^Ir.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  man 
wt  o  is  putting  up  his  money  for  pension 
f  uj  ids  will  not  be  done  any  good  by  being 
provided  the  kind  of  Federal  insurance. 
Tt.at  will  fall  on  its  face  because  every 
unsound  and  speculative  plan  in  this 
country  will  be  papered  over.  This  kind 
of  insurance  would  cover  pension  plans, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  properly 
m|naged.  whether  they  provide  vesting, 
whether  they  sire  properly  funded. 
3  Federal  Government  would  be  un- 
•writing  it,  and  it  would  collapse  of  its 
weight  and  be  such  a  disaster  as  to 
m^ke  Federal  Insurance  impossible,  if 
i  is  the  improvident  way  in  which  we 
-going  to  do  it. 

rhe  Senator  has  made  many  general 

.tements.  but  he  cannot  answer  the 

gle  question:  What  is  the  Senator's 

imate  of  the  amount  of  the  premium 

_arge  required  if  we  do  exactly  what  he 

ishes  to  do  in  this  amendment?  Never- 

„i  ;less,  the  Senator  says  there  are  many 

re  x)rts,  and  so  forth;  but  he  says: 

rhere  are  no  figures  on  that.  I  cannot 
tet  you  what  this  is  going  to  cost. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  that  immediately 
indicates  that  something  is  wrong  some- 
where. Also,  I  think  it  is  pretty  reckless. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  JAVITS.  Please  let  me  finish.  I 
have  the  floor,  and  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  Senator. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  also,  that  I 
think  it  is  pretty  rough  to  make  these  ac- 
cusations against  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  has  just  been  given,  within 
the  last  few  months,  a  substantial  stun  of 
money  to  do  a  very  material  and  major 
job  on  this  subject.  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee — the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  the  chairman,  but  he  is  engaged  in  the 
conference  on  occupational  health  and 
safety— which  is  actually  doing  this  Job 
in  order  to  give  us  the  basis  to  legislate. 
All  we  have  from  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  the  general  statement  that 
many  studies  have  been  made.  Will  the 
Senator  now  get  to  work — I  will  be  happy 
to  sit  down  and  listen  to  him — and  tell 
us  exactly  what  the  studies  are,  where 
they  come  from,  and  what  they  say? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  happy 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HARTKE.  WUl  the  Senator  let  me 
answer? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
have  a  little  decorum  in  the  Senate.  This 
is  not  an  arguing  contest. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams  J  has  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  what  we  are  arguing  about  now  Is 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Hartke  to 
establish  a  reinsurance  scheme  for  pen- 
sions. I  have  just  stated  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  is  now  engaged  in  a 
massive  survey,  financed  with  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  factual  basis  for  pension 
and  welfare  fund  legislation,  including 
reinsurance. 

Senator  Hartke  has  just  told  me  that 
our  committee  has  not  had  any  hearings, 
and  the  implication  is  that  we  had  better 
just  forget  about  it  and  that  it  would 
be  best  to  go  right  ahead  and  adopt  the 
amendment  for  reinsxu-ance  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  now  because  it  is  very 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  I  depre- 
cate so  much  with  an  amendment  of  this 
character,  which  moves  in  a  highly  de- 
sirable field  in  which  we  ought  to  legis- 
late, is  that  when  it  is  brought  up,  it 
compels  people  like  myself  to  oppose  it 
because  it  is  improvident,  and  it  gets  a 
black  eye,  for  no  reason,  in  terms  of  the 
objective  we  are  trying  to  serve. 

I  was  arguing  in  defense  of  the  work 
we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  said  to  Senator 
Hartke — and  I  repeat  it — that  nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  lock  arms 
with  him  and  really  do  a  job  on  this 
matter,  I  thought  it  was  highly  improper 
to  reinsure  something  which  we  know 
in  many  instances  to  be  basically  and 
actuarially  unsound  and  speculative, 
with  no  Idea  as  to  what  the  liabilities  in- 


volved will  be.  until  we  find  out  what 
the  situation  is. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  New  York  in- 
forming the  Senate  of  my  reasons  for 
not  being  present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  stating  that  and  also  explaining 
the  complexity  of  the  work  of  my  sub- 
committee and  for  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  the  situation  is  with 
respect  to  pensions. 

At  this  point,  my  subcommittee  has 
out  thousands  of  inquiries,  trying  to  get 
basic  information  on  pension  funds.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  questions  that  are 
part  of  the  basis  of  our  study.  We  are  far 
from  complete.  Many  funds  have  not 
even  replied  as  of  today  as  to  what  their 
situation  is  on  pension  funds.  That  is 
No.  1. 

No.  2,  at  this  moment,  in  office  space 
assigned  to  us  in  the  Capitol,  we  have 
on  loan  from  the  CJeneral  Accounting 
OfQce  accountants  who  are  examining 
the  material  that  has  been  submitted. 

This  is  all  basic  work  that  has  to  be 
done  before  we  can  intelligently  go  to 
the  protracted  hearings  that  will  be 
necessary. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
jield  further,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  if  he  could  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  my  recollection  as  to  when 
this  idea  was  introduced  as  legislation 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  cannot  re- 
call that  It  was. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  was  going  to  raise  is  one  of  jurisdic- 
tion. This  legislation  is  long  past  due.  It 
was  considered  in  the  Finsmce  Commit- 
tee. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have 
had  hearings  on  it  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But 
what  does  that  have  to  do  with  the 
pension  and  welfare  work  that  has  been 
assigned  to  our  committee?  This  was  not 
assigned. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  far  as  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  assigned  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  It  deals  with 
one  portion  of  the  problem.  The  work 
assigned  to  your  committee  is  broad.  It 
deals  with  a  study  of  this  question.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  cover  that.  We  are 
attempting  to  cover  new  ground,  trying 
to  do  as  we  did  with  bank  deposit  in- 
surance. And  I  should  note  in  this  re- 
gard that  when  the  Senate  considered 
the  legislation  creating  a  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  this  body 
had  no  better  knowledge  of  the  potential 
cost  of  the  program. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  suggested  that 
in  1908  in  a  campaign.  We  had  to  wait 
until  1933  for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
to  come  along  and  insure  bank  deposits. 
I  would  imagine  that  if  we  continue  this 
way,  we  would  have  to  await  a  collapse 
of  pension  plans  before  we  would  have 
action. 

So  far  as  this  type  of  system  is  con- 
cerned, there  were  sufBcient  reasons  to 
adopt  this  legislation  in  this  narrow  field. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  deal  with 
other  matters.  I  am  on  the  Committee  on 
Aging  where  some  of  these  problems  have 
been  raised  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
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man.  Part  of  the  Information  came  out 
of  the  hearings  we  conducted  in  1966  in 
the  Finance  Committee  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  Older  Citizens  Act. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
look,  he  would  find  that  he  himself  has 
taken  into  his  bill  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  I  originally  introduced, 
and  he  is  using  it.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  The  point  is  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  speaks  differently  now.  Things 
will  not  be  any  better  after  completion 
of  the  study  until  Internal  Revenue 
comes  in  with  a  final  statement  as  they 
are  required  to  do.  Only  when  they  qual- 
ify the  funds  for  tax  exempt  status,  will 
we  learn  how  much  is  funded  and  how 
much  is  proper  and  whether  they  can 
continue  to  have  a  tax  exempt  status. 
That  is  a  question  for  them.  It  is  not 
difQcult.  There  is  no  difficulty  there  at 
all.  The  only  diflSculty  that  presents  itself 
at  this  moment  is,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  feels  we  are  attempting  to  take 
over  a  job  which  is  being  done  by  one  of 
the  committees.  That  is  not  true  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  We  are  taking  one  sec- 
tion with  which  I  have  been  long  identi- 
fied. I  personally  feel  the  hearings  and 
the  evidence  clearly  show  that  the  need 
for  pension  reinsurance  is  way  past  due. 

Secretary  Wirtz,  when  he  testified 
before  us,  endorsed  everything  about  the 
bill  at  that  time,  except  he  wanted  to 
complete  a  study.  Now  we  hear  the  same 
argument,  that  there  is  a  study  in  prog- 
ress, but  the  study  is  down  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  that  it 
is  taken  from  the  Internal  Revenue,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  And  that  study  is  4 
years  old.  It  is  not  gathering  dust  in  my 
office  because  I  know  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  mistaJje  if  the  Senate 
got  the  impression  that  this  is  a  question 
of  jurisdiction.  I  am  not  built  that  way.  I 
could  not  care  less;  nor  the  idea  that 
we  need  to  complete  the  study  before  we 
can  act,  and  if  the  facts  are  clear  then 
we  have  got  to  act  again.  That  is  not 
characteristic  of  me.  The  main  point  of 
the  amendment  is  neither  of  those.  The 
main  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  can- 
not have  insurance  without  any  regula- 
tion. We  do  not  know  yet  how  to  regulate. 
That  is  the  reason  for  these  inquiries. 

Insurance  without  regulation  is  com- 
pletely improvident.  We  are  talking  about 
a  premium  of  $600  million  a  year.  If  that 
is  paid  by  the  employer,  it  will  go  into 
higher  prices.  If  it  is  paid  by  the  worker, 
then  It  will  come  out  of  his  paycheck. 

We  are  papering  that  over  in  a  struc- 
trn^  which  has  no  regulation  whatever. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
himself  admits  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
mue  Service  is  doing  a  bad  job.  We  know 
that.  That  is  why  we  want  some  law  that 
will  do  a  good  job.  Thus,  we  are  paper- 
ing over,  I  think,  improvident  plans  with 
an  Insurance  scheme  where  the  liability 
must  be  infinitely  greater  than  if  we  had 
any  kind  of  regulation.  My  guess  Is 
nothing  will  come  of  it.  I  do  not  believe 
the  conferees  would  ever  agree  on  this, 
even  if  it  is  within  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  accept  it.  which  I  do  not  think  it  is 
on  this  particular  bill.  The  Senate  must 
realize  how  improvident  it  is  to  move  in 
such  a  massive  way  with  this  amend- 


ment, with  a  broad  scale  insurance 
scheme  which  is  not  limited  on  liability. 
This  does  not  have  any  $20,000,  $50,000 
limit  or  anything  else.  "The  premiums  are 
all  estimated— and  it  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  estimate  on,  the  assets  of  the 
fimds,  $600  million  a  year  and  the  In- 
surance plans,  where  we  do  not  know  the 
authority  or  what  provisions  are  en- 
visioned for  funding,  or  what  is  backing 
up  the  reasons,  yet  the  Senator  wants  us 
to  insure  there.  We  do  not  want  to  insure 
where  we  do  not  have  any  control  over 
what  we  are  insuring. 

This  amendment  is  highly  improvi- 
dent. For  that  reason  I  strongly  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana as  modified. 

Those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  signify  by  saying  "nay." 

The  nays  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
sult has  been  announced. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Chair  did  not  say  that  the  nays  appeared 
to  have  it.  so  as  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion before  a  result  was  announced. 

I  respectfully  make  that  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Division. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Division,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  a  ruling  on  my  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  voice 
vote  having  been  announced,  it  is  final. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  as  modified  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

Those  in  favor  signify  by  sasring  "aye." 

Those  opposing  signify  by  saying 
"nay." 

The  yeas  appear  to  have  it.  The  yeas 
do  have  it.  The  motion  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division  on  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  requested. 

Those  opposed  please  stand  and  be 
counted. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  re- 
jected. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  a  long  amendment,  and  I  will  explain 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  order  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  strllte  out  lines  1  through  3, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"members  of  national  securities  exchangee, 
except  such  brokers,  dealers,  or  members  (1) 
who  are  excepted  or  exempted  from  member- 
ship under  subsection  (h)  (1)  of  this  secuon, 
(2)  whose  application  from  mem.ber8liip  la 
rejected  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(h)(2)  of  this  section.  The  corporation 
ahall  be  subject,". 

On  page  47,  line  8,  before  "Every"  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  47,  Une  9.  strike  out  "or  there 
after  becomes". 

On  page  47.  line  19.  after  "Any"  Insert  "per- 
son who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  a". 

On  page  47.  line  20.  after  "change"  insert 
"but". 

On  page  47.  Une  23.  before  the  period  in- 
sert  "In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection". 

On  page  48,  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  (A)  Any  person  who  applies  for  reg- 
istration under  section  15(b)  of  this  title 
after  the  -effective  date  of  this  section,  un- 
less exempted  from  membership  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  apply  for 
membership  in  the  corporation  on  the  date 
on  which  he  files  his  application  for  registra- 
tion. Before  ^proving  the  appUcatlon  for 
membership  in  the  corporation  of  any  such 
person,  the  board  oX  directors  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(1)  the  history,  financial  condition,  and 
management  poUciee  of  the  appUcant; 

"(U)  the  economic  advisability  of  insur- 
ing the  applicant  without  undue  risk  of  the 
fund; 

"(ill)  the  general  character  and  fitness  of 
the  applicant's  management;   and 

"(Iv)  such  other  facta  and  circumstances 
as  the  Board  determines  to  be  relevant  and 
appropriate  for  Its  consideration. 

"(B)  The  board  of  directors  shall  reject 
the  application  of  any  person  for  member- 
ship in  the  corporation  if  it  finds  that  the 
applicant's  reserves  are  Inadequate,  that  its 
financial  condition  and  policies  are  unsafe  or 
unsound,  that  its  management  is  unfit,  or 
that  its  membership  in  the  corporation  would 
otherwise  involve  undue  risk  to  the  fund. 
Upon  the  rejection  of  any  application  for 
membership,  the  board  of  directors  shaU 
notify  the  appUcant  and  the  commission  of 
its  decision  and  the  reason  for  the  decision. 

"(C)  Upon  the  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  corporation,  the 
board  of  directors  shall  notify  the  applicant 
and  shaU  Issue  to  it  a  certificate  evidencing 
the  fact  that  it  Is,  as  of  the  date  of  Issuance 
of  the  certificate,  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

"(D)  Any  decisions  made  by  the  corpora- 
tion imder  this  subsection  ahaU  be  subject 
to  revocation  by  the  commission. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  the  corporation 
shall  compile  a  list  of  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices  by  members  in  conducting  their 
business  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
steps  the  corporation  is  taking  to  eliminate 
those  practices  under  the  authority  of  exist- 
ing law  and  Its  recommendations  concerning 
additional  legislation  which  may  be  needed 
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PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 

„  the  amendment,  I  commend 

fine  leadership  exercised  by  the  Sen- 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  in  bring- 
this  important  and  vital  legislation 
t  he  floor. 

:  "his  bill  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the 

nillion  Americans  who  own  common 

and  to  the  additional  millions  of 

who    own    stock    indirectly 

,„„  pension  funds  or  mutual  fimds. 

recent  wave  of   failures  on  Wall 

-.  has  sent  shock  waves  throughout 

..,  financial  community  and  threatens 

veaken  the  public's  confidence  in  our 

markets. 

legislation  reported  by  the  com- 
will    provide    the    customers   of 
firms  with  protection  in  the 
ev^t  the  brokerage  firm  fails.  Custom- 
who  maintain  credit  balances  or  se- 
_  with  their  broker  would  be  in- 
sured for  up  to  $50,000  in  the  event  the 

firm  failed.  This,  of  course,  has 

modified  by  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
m*it.  The  legislation  is  similar  in  con- 
to  Federal  deposit  insurance  pro- 
to  the  customers  of  commercial 
batiks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  or 
...  unions.  It  insures  that  the  invest- 
pubhc  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  financial  troubles  of  brokerage 
,^  which  overextend  themselves, 
n  most  respects,  the  bill  reported  by 
committee  is  a  fair  and  workable 
However,  in  my  view  there  is  one 
deficiency.  This  is   the  lack  of 
membership  requirements. 

Vs  presently  drafted,  all  broker-deal- 
or  members  of  national  securities  ex- 
chfejiges  would  automatically  be  entitled 
membership  in  the  Securities  Inves- 
Protection  Corporation — SIPC — and 
thus  have  their  customer  accounts 
injured.  This  is  a  substantial  departure 
the  procedures  established  by  the 
_.al  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
and   the   National   Credit 
Administration.       Commercial 
bahks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
I  dit  unions  are  not  automatically  en- 
ticed to  deposit  insurance.  They  must 
for  insurance  and  meet  certain 
tindards  before  they  can  be  insured, 
reason  is  to  protect  the  assets  of  the 
ice  fimd.  If  deposit  insurance  were 
xlend-Jd  to  any  financial  institution  re- 
papdless  of  its  solvency  or  managerial  ca- 
^ .  the  losses  could  increase  substan- 
.  These  losses  would,  of  course,  be 
bck-ne  by  the  more  soimdly  managed  fi- 
nincial  institutions.  They  would  be  pay- 
the  premiums  to  support  the  insur- 
program. 

the  case  of  the  broker-dealer  in- 

....  bill,  there  is  no  way  the  SIPC 

.  reject  brokerage  firms  who  present 

undue  risk  to  the  insurance  fund.  It 

somewhat  analogous  to  a  life  insur- 

company  agreeing  to  insure  all  ap- 

..._  without  conducting  an  examina- 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  life 

iiisurance  company  would  soon  go  broke. 

similar  financial  threat  is  presented 

the  SIPC  and  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 

lich  is  obligated  to  lend  up  to  $1  billion 

the  SIPC  in  the  event  that  it  cannot 

c<tver  its  losses.  So,  the  customer  Is  ulti- 
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mately  responsible.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  a  particular  obligation  to  provide  as 
much  protection  as  possible. 

Moreover,  the  SIPC  has  no  authority 
to  revoke  the  insuiance  of  a  broker- 
dealer  if  it  engages  in  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  FDIC, 
the  FSLIC.  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  can  revoke  the 
deposit  insurance  of  a  commercial  bank, 
a  savings  and  loan  association,  or  a  credit 
union  if  it  engages  in  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices.  While  this  authority  is  rarely 
used,  it  does  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal  government's  supervision 
over  insured  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, or  credit  unions-  Thus,  the 
potential  losses  to  the  insurance  fund 
and  to  the  public  are  minimized- 

During  the  committee's  executive  ses- 
sion on  the  legislation,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  required 
the  SIPC  to  screen  all  broker-dealers 
and  reject  those  who  were  not  financially 
qualified  to  receive  Federal  insurance. 
This  is  the  same  procedure  which  was 
esUblished  when  deposit  insurance  was 
set  up  for  commercial  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions.  However,  in  the 
case  of  broker-dealers,  there  are  certain 
oractica!  difficulties.  Given  the  present 
climate  of  uncertainty  on  Wall  Street, 
if  a  broker-dealer  were  to  be  denied  Fed- 
eral insurance,  such  denial  could  easily 
trigger  a  run  upon  the  brokerage  firm. 
If  the  firm  were  forced  to  liquidate,  its 
customers  could  suffer  a  severe  financial 
hardship,  which  Is  directly  contrary  to 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  legislation. 
For  this  rea.son  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment. However,  I  believe  it  is  possible 
to  establish  membership  requirements  to 
protect  the  solvency  of  the  insurance 
fund  without  creating  the  psychological 
problems  entailed  by  an  immediate  rejec- 
tion. I  therefore  have  sent  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  all  brokers  or  dealers  or  mem- 
bers of  national  securities  exchanges  who 
were  in  operation  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation  would  be  auto- 
matically entitled  to  insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  the  reported  legislation. 

Secondly,  new  firms  which  were  es- 
tablished after  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation  would  be  required  to  apply  for 
insurance  and  meet  certain  standards  of 
financial  eligibility  before  they  were 
given  insurance.  These  standards  would 
be  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Act 
which  was  recently  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  SIPC  would  be  directed  to 
consider  the  history,  financial  condition, 
and  management  policies  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  economic  advisability  of  insur- 
ing the  applicant  without  undue  risk  of 
the  fund,  and  the  general  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant's  management. 
These  are  the  same  standards  which 
have  been  applied  for  37  years  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
with  respect  to  commercial  banks.  I  be- 
lieve they  constitute  a  sound  precedent 
for  administering  the  broker-dealer  in- 
surance program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  could 


accept  this  amendment.  It  is  based  upon 
the  sound  precedents  which  have  been 
established  in  other  Federal  insurance 
programs.  I  see  no  reason  to  depart  from 
those  precedents  in  this  legislation.  To 
do  otherwise  would  open  the  insurance 
fund  to  potentially  heavy  losses,  and  risk 
the  funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
As  long  as  the  Federal  taxpayers  are 
standing  in  back  of  the  SIPC,  he  is  en- 
titled to  reasonable  safeguards.  In  my 
view,  it  would  be  unsound  and  unwise 
to  establish  an  insurance  program  with- 
out at  the  same  time  providing  for  spe- 
cific standards  of  eligibility  and  for  re- 
voking the  insurance  where  necessary 
and  in  the  public  interests. 

Third,  my  amendment  would  require 
SITC  to  compile  a  list  of  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices  by  brokerage  firms  and 
report  on  what  actions  it  is  taking  to 
eliminate  those  practices  under  the  au- 
thority of  existing  law.  The  SITC  must 
also  give  Congress  its  recommendations 
on  any  additional  legislation  which  may 
be  added  to  curb  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tices. This  report  would  be  due  in  6 
months. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
kie) has  indicated  there  are  a  number  of 
questionable  practices  engaged  in  by 
brokerage  firms.  Now  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  making  a  direct  financial 
commitment  to  the  securities  industry. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  to  eliminate  any 
unsafe  or  imsound  practices  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  knows  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  inad- 
vertently his  amendment  might  transfer 
some  of  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  SEC  to  this  new  private  corpora- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  this  has 
been  corrected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  specifically  provides  that 
SEC  can  reject  any  action  in  this  regard 
by  SIPC. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  SIPC  cannot  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  anyone  it  is  in- 
suring or  refusing  to  insure,  which  SEC 
cannot  review. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  at  considerable  length  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  amend- 
ment undertakes  to  implement  amend- 
ments that  were  added  to  the  bill  In 
committee  that  insure  or  supplement  the 
insurance  program.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  since  the  bill  was  reported, 
has  developed  this  mechanism  to  imple- 
ment that  objective. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  as  he  knows,  this  amend- 
ment was  somewhat  different  when  I 
first  proposed  it.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
did  suggest  a  moderation  or  change  in 
the  amendment  which  I  think  made  It 
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much  more  practical  and  acceptable. 
Thanks  to  his  assistance  I  think  the 
amendment  woxild  provide  both  protec- 
tion and  meet  the  practical  objections  he 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  first  14  lines 
of  page  52  of  the  bill,  which,  in  effect 
are  supplemented  by  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"(4)  In  addition  to  and  without  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  may  request  the 
corporation  to  adopt  any  specified  alteration 
of  or  supplement  to  the  bylaws,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  the  corporation,  or  to  repeal 
any  such  bylaw,  rule,  or  regulation.  If  the 
corporation  falls  to  adopt  such  alteration 
or  supplement  or  to  effect  such  repeal  within 
thirty  days  after  such  request,  the  Commis- 
sion IB  authorized  by  order  to  alter,  supple- 
ment, or  repeal  the  bylaws,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions of  the  corporation  In  the  manner  re- 
quested, or  with  such  modlflcatlona  of  such 
alteration  or  supplement  as  It  determines, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  interest  or  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  form  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas  discussed  the  concept  of  the 
broker-dealer  insurance  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  is  important,  and  may  be 
leading  up  to  something,  but  we  cannot 
hear  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Muskie's 
broker-dealer  bill,  I  support  this  pro- 
posal and  will  vote  for  its  enactment. 

However,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
question  of  priorities.  Today  we  propose 
to  enact  this  bill  to  protect  generally 
those  with  enough  money  to  engage  in 
market  investments  and  yet  we  continue 
to  neglect  to  protect  those  who  are  being 
robbed  of  life-support  funds  by  insol- 
vencies. 

The  broker-dealer  bill  would  protect 
customers  whose  general  economic 
status  as  market  investors  and  traders 
would  represent  more  than  modest  finan- 
cial means.  Twenty -six  million  customers 


have  about  $50  million  in  securities  and 
cash  in  the  hands  of  brokers. 

These  customers  should  be  protected — 
especially  during  these  days  when  busi- 
ness stresses  put  more  and  more  persons 
in  risk  of  losing  their  savings. 

But  there  is  another  group  of  con- 
sumers who  need  similar  protection — 
and  who  have  it  not.  These  are  the 
claimants  and  policyholders  of  property 
casualty  insurance  companies  which  go 
insolvent. 

In  the  past  12 '2  years,  141  property- 
casualty  insurance  companies  have  be- 
come insolvent.  More  than  1  million  con- 
sumers suffered  direct  losses  of  more 
than  $200  million  in  unpaid  claims  and 
unearned  premiums. 

Further— generally  to  their  amaze- 
ment and  horror — more  than  one-half 
million  policyholders  of  insolvent  mu- 
tual companies  found  they  were  assessed 
for  more  than  $60  million  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  companies  which  supposedly 
had  been  protecting  them.  Some  of  the 
policyho'.ders — who  did  not  or  could  not 
come  up  with  their  assessment — were 
threatened  with  jail. 

More  than  5  million  consumers  were 
hurt  indirectly  by  these  insolvencies 
ttirough  loss  of  legal  defense,  loss  of 
claims  and  iminsured  judgments  and 
the  time  and  money  necessary  to  secure 
new  insurance. 

With  the  exception  of  retirees  and 
widows,  investors  generally  can  hope  to 
recoup  from  stock  market  losses  by 
earning  replacement  money.  That  possi- 
"oility  evaporates  when  we  are  talking  of 
a  man  disabled  for  life  so  he  may  not 
work  but  who  finds  the  insurance  com- 
pany which  should  have  compensated 
him  is  insolvent. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee — dating 
back  to  1965 — and  more  recently  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  demonstrate 
that  consumers  need  desperately  the 
same  kind  of  protection  from  insolvent 
insurers  as  S.  2348  gives  customers  of 
broker-dealers. 

They  would  have  this  protection  un- 
der S.  2236,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington fMr.  Magnuson)  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  five  of  our  colleagues. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  I  would  have 
tinges  of  conscience  if  I  voted  for  the 
broker-dealer  bni  without  urging  this 
body  for  some  commitment  to  act  on  the 
Federal  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  bill  has 
been  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  But  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  House  side  this  year. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  is  the  product  of  some  nine 
executive  sessions.  It  is  a  bill  that  should 
have  bipartisan  support  and  closely  par- 
allels the  administration  proposal.  It  is 
legislation  that  members  of  both  parties 
agree  is  greatly  needed. 

As  the  administration  witness  put  it 
during  the  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ings: 

Federal  legislation  Is  needed  to  guarantee 
that  every  citizen,  every  policyholder  and 
every  claimant  is  properly  and  fully  ctMnpen- 
sate4  for  his  insured  losses. 


The  PIGC  also  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Insurance  Association,  whose 
members  write  one-third  of  the  property 
and  casualty  business. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  the  AIA  stated: 
We  feel  the  protection  of  the  public  calls 
fbr  a  strong  and  viable  Insolvency  blU.  .  .  . 

As  I  said,  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
put  much  work  into  this  proposal  and 
has  reported  a  good  bill. 

It  is  true  that  one  set  of  statistics 
could  be  read  to  make  the  need  for  this 
bill  seem  less  today  than  when  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  first  uncovered  the 
problem. 

Back  in  1S65,  only  three  States  had 
solvency  plans  to  protect  their  residents 
when  insurers  went  under.  Today  there 
are  23  States  with  such  plans — plans 
which  would  not  be  pre-empted  by  the 
Federal  fund. 

However,  the  five  States  in  which  40 
percent  of  the  insolvencies  and  more  than 
half  of  the  financial  losses — in  other 
words  $100  million  worth — have  occur- 
red still  have  no  such  plans. 

Establishment  of  the  Federal  opera- 
tion— at  an  estimated  cost  of  four  cents 
per  $100  of  premium  per  year — seems 
like  a  good  investment  to  me. 

Not  only  would  we  protect  the  con- 
sumers in  the  26  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  funds,  but  we  would 
have  a  central  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation on  insolvencies. 

The  hearings  made  clear  that  many  of 
these  insolvencies  need  not  have  oc- 
curred and  would  not  have  if  such  a 
central  clearinghouse  did  exist. 

As  one  witness  put  it,  "many  of  these 
companies  were  established  to  go  bank- 
rupt.'' Time-after-time,  the  fly-by- 
night  operators  piled  up  the  premiums, 
milked  the  company  and  moved  on  to 
another  state  to  begin  all  over  again. 

As  Miriam  Ottenberg  pointed  out  in 
an  August  12,  1970,  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  liiese  were  not 
nickel  and  dime  operations. 

One  company  had  collected  $10  million 
in  premiums  before  its  principals  were 
indicted.  Another  allegedly  milked  a 
company  of  $1  million  in  2  months.  I 
remind  you  that  that  is  policyholders' 
money — which  no  longer  would  be  avail- 
able to  repair  damage  to  people  and 
property  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  When 
a  company  goes  insolvent  little  money 
is  available  for  claims.  For  example,  In 
three  of  Missouri's  failures,  court-ap- 
proved claims  against  the  companies  to- 
taled $3.4  million.  But  the  assets  avail- 
able to  meet  those  claims  totaled  only 
$271,000. 

These  operators  were  able  to  milk  the 
consumer  because  there  was  no  one 
watching  or  aware  that  the  same  bad 
apples  were  turning  up  in  different 
States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  this  fund 
would  not  interfere  with  existing  State 
plans — in  fact  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral fund  may  well  encourage  more 
States  to  enact  plans. 

If  an  insolvency  occurred,  the  States 
with  plans  would  handle  the  liquidation. 
When  it  came  to  the  payout,  the  money 
would  come  from  the  Federal  fund. 

Given  the  opportunity,  I  am  confident 
that  most  consumers  would  be  happy  to 
pay  a  nickel  or  dime  yearly  to  get  the 
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protection  the  Federal  Insurance  Guar- 
an  ty  Corporation  would  give. 

^  we  prepare  to  help  the  stock  mar- 
ke .  investors,  I  plea  for  the  same  kind  of 
pr  >tection  for  consumers  whom  we  re- 
qu  ire  to  buy  insiu-ance  but  do  not  guar- 
antee  they  will  get  what  they  paid  for. 

3ome  protection  seems  simple  Justice. 

dr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  articles 
on  the  subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
th ;  Record. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w«  re  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Business  Insitbancs  :  RECrrLATORY 

lB]trGX7I.ABITIX8 

llinols.  notorloiu  for  Its  shameful  record 

insurance  company  failures,  has  increased 

league-leading  record  by  three  with   the 

folding  of  Prudence  Mutual  Casualty 

and  Freedom  Insurance  Co.  and  a  request 

the   Illinois  Insxiranoe   department   that 

Mutual  Casu&lty  Co.  be  placed  in 

The   request   for  liquidation  of 

Mutual  is  the  S3rd  such  request 

in  Illinois  in  the  past  ten  years,  an  In- 

vency  record  that  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
state. 

ret  these  insurance  company  Insolvencies 
different  in  the  sense  that  all  three  com- 
panies were  interlinked,  sharing  at  times  the 
sa  ne  addresses  and  the  same  officers  who  are 
nc  w  accused  of  benefiting  financially  at  the 
expense  of  policyholders  and  claimants.  The 
fa  lures  are  different,  too,  in  the  sense  that 
th  iy  indicate  regulatory  Irregularities  on  the 
part  of  past  and  present  directors  of  insvir- 
arce  in  Illinois. 

Vfuch  of  the  Insurance  Insolvency  record 
in  Illinois  Is  properly  placed  at  the  admln- 
is1  rative  doorstep  of  former  Insurance  Di- 
re :tor  Joseph  Gerber.  who  was  removed  from 
ofi  Ice  shortly  before  he  would  have  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Assn.  of  In- 
su  ranee  Commissioners.  It  was  during  Mr. 
Gi  Tber's  tenure  as  insurance  director  that  a 
ni  .mber  of  the  insolvent  companies  were 
11(  ensed.  Indeed,  it  Is  quite  clear  that  some 
cc  mpanies  that  were  licensed  \inder  Mr. 
G<  Tber's  regime  were  clearly  intended  to  be 
w:  lat  they  call  In  Illinois  "six-year  com- 
p«  nles."  firms  that  are  organized,  collect 
piemlums.  pay  handsome  salaries  and  ex- 
p<  nse  accounts,  and  doggedly  resist  claims 
ui  itll  the  court  backlog  catches  up  with 
them. 

In  the  Prudence-Preedom-Universal  mess, 
t^i  o  successors  to  Mr.  Gerber  are  implicated. 
Ai  cording  to  a  Business  Insurance  report  on 
A  irll  27.  'Pnidenoe  Mutual  was  under  In- 
v(  Btlgation  by  former  rUnols  Insurance  Di- 
re rtor  John  P.  Bolton  at  the  same  time  that 
h(  licensed  Freedom,  the  second  high-risk 
ccmpany,  to  Mr.  (Norman)  Howard  on 
Jin.  14,  1969.  By  October  of  that  year 
F  -udence  had  been  placed  in  rehabilitation 
under  Mr.  Howard,  who  had  been  named  a 
special  deputy  by  the  new  Insurance  di- 
rt ctor.  James  Baylor.  A  state's  attorney's 
it  vestigator  described  the  move  as  "quite 
u  lusual."  " 

Defenders  of  Mr.  Baylor's  appointment  of 
N  )rman  Howard  as  a  special  deputy  at  a 
tl  ne  that  his  company  was  under  Investlga- 
tl  m  by  the  Insurance  department  maintain 
tl  at  the  appointment  -.vas  made  because  Mr. 
H  jward  Is  black  and  Mr.  Baylor  has  a  com- 
rt  endable  concern  about  fostering  insurance 
a' ailabllity  in  the  black  commtmlty.  But 
tl  Is  defense  hardly  seems  sufficient  because 
o:   other  regulatory  Irregularities. 

In  the  course  of  organizing  Freedom  In- 
surance Co.,  Mr.  Howard  and  his  associates 
u  )talned  a  check  for  t500,000  from  Responsl- 
b  llty  Security  Underwriters  Inc..  a  firm 
wtiolly  owned  by  Ralph  Jacobson  of  Affton, 
\  o.  Officials  of  the  Missouri  Insurance  de- 
p  irtment  told  Business  iTisurance  that  Mr. 
Jicobson,      who      registered      Responsibility 


Security  Underwriters  Inc.,  aa  a  "fictitious 
name"  with  the  Missouri  secretary  of  state.  Is 
a  former  insurance  broker  who  had  been  on 
the  Missouri  department's  "bad  Usf  for  a 
long  time. 

One  wonders  why  the  Illinois  insurance 
department  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  MlBsotirl  department  in  this  Instance, 
especially  since  Mr.  Jacobson's  check 
bounced  after  it  was  deposited  In  the  Inde- 
pendence Bank  of  Chicago,  whose  officers 
failed  to  amend  a  standard  audit  submitted 
to  the  department  confirming  that  Freedom 
had  $600,000  on  deposit. 

It  was  another  case  of  regulatory  irregu- 
larity, a  case  in  which  the  Insurance  depart- 
ment failed  to  go  behind  the  balsmce  sheet  to 
question  the  financial  soundness  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  hands  of  a  group  that  was  run- 
ning another  insurance  company  into  In- 
solvency. 

There  are  no  figures  yet  available  to  in- 
dicate what  the  public's  loss  will  be  from 
the  failures  of  Prudence  Mutual  Casualty 
Co.  and  Freedom  Insurance  Co.  as  well  as 
the  indicated  Insolvency  of  Universal  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Co.  But  it  la  clear  that  claim- 
ants, both  Individuals  and  corp>orations,  will 
lose  substantially  when  financial  affairs  of 
the  Insolvent  Insurers  are  untangled  and 
liquidated. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  misconception  of 
some  businessmen  who  view  Insurance  com- 
pany insolvencies  with  indllTerence.  Some 
misguided  corporate  officials  labor  xinder  the 
mistaken  impression  that  Insurance  company 
Insolvency  losses  fall  chlefiy  on  the  poor 
people  who  must  buy  the  high-risk  auto  In- 
surance that  Is  typically  marketed  by  the 
companies  that  go  bankrupt.  This  idea  Is 
simply  not  true. 

Losses  Imposed  by  insurance  company  in- 
solvencies fall  upon  any  individual  or  com- 
pany who  happens  to  have  a  valid  claim 
against  the  bankrupt  Insurer.  Claims  of  In- 
solvent Insiirers  are  settled  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  ijf  liquidators  appointed  by  state  In- 
surance commissioners.  If  there  Is  only  lOt 
left  to  settle  $1  In  adjudicated  claims,  that's 
what  unfortunate  claimants  get. 

The  Insurance  industry,  stung  by  criticism 
and  proposals  for  Federal  action  In  the  In- 
solvency area.  Is  making  frantic  efforts — 
particularly  in  Illinois — to  have  state  in- 
solvency measures  adopted  that  would  as- 
suage the  headaches  of  victims  of  Insurance 
company  failures.  We  are  eager  to  see  effec- 
tive action  taken  on  the  problem,  whether  at 
the  Federal  or  state  level. 

However,  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
no  form  of  Insolvency  protection  can  be 
wholly  effective  if  regulatory  Irregularities 
continue  In  state  insurance  departments  in 
Illinois  and  elsewhere.  The  tangled  affairs 
of  Prudence-Freedom-Unlversal  were  brought 
about  because  insurance  directors  in  Illi- 
nois were  not  sufficiently  concerned  about 
the  Integrity  of  the  insurance  business  to 
ask  the  right  questions  at  the  right  time. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  tolerate  a  regu- 
latory climate  In  which  one  state  falls  to 
check  with  another  about  guarantors  and  in 
which  the  president  of  an  impaired  company 
Is  given  an  opportunity  to  mishandle  the 
management  of  another  company.  Such  over- 
sights go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  state  In- 
surance regulatory  mechanism,  which  Is  only 
as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  12,  1970] 

Con  Men,  1970  Sttle:  Insitrance  Swindlers 

Typical   or  New   Breed 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

A  Nassau-bfised  Insurance  company  with 
neither  assets  nor  a  license  to  do  business 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  collected  $10 
million  worth  of  insurance  premiums  all 
over  this  country  before  the  principals  were 
lndict«d. 

A  Miami  crowd  gained  control  of  an 
Alaskan    Insurance    company    and    allegedly 


milked  It  of  close  to  $1  million  In  two 
months  before  one  of  the  promoters  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  possessing  half  a 
mllUon  dollars  worth  of  stolen  securities. 

Some  Midwest  promoters  took  over  a  long- 
established  Milwaukee  insurance  company 
operating  in  10  states  and  methodically  di- 
verted the  assets  until  the  public  lost  over 
$43  million  and  the  company  went  into  liq- 
uidation. The  promoters  were  convicted  but 
at  least  one  of  them  is  known  to  be  in- 
volved now  In  an  Lntematlonal  b&nk  and 
insurance  scheme. 

These  swindlers  are  typical  of  today's 
financially  hep   con   men. 

The  takeover  and  looting  of  Insurance  com- 
panlee  is  a  p>attem  now  being  repeated  across 
the  cotintry  as  wide-ranging  financial  plun- 
derers leave  a  trail  of  bankrupt  Insurance 
oompenies,  defrauded  stockholders  and  un- 
paid claims. 

nationwide    RAMinCATIONS 

Currently,  81  cases,  many  with  nationwide 
ramlfioations,  are  being  Investigated  by 
p>oetal  inspectors  and  44  Indictments  have 
been  obtained  so  far  by  United  States  At- 
torneys. 

Chief  Poettil  Inspector  W.  J.  Cotter,  who 
has  assigned  more  inspectors  to  Insurance 
frauds  because  of  the  reported  Increase  In 
cases,  said  the  situation  may  be  worse  than 
reports  indicate. 

"The  usage  of  'suitcase'  companies  char- 
tered in  the  Bahamas  has  become  so  wide- 
spread and  suspect  that  mere  registration  at 
that  point  may  be  regarded  as  a  danger  sig- 
nal," he  said. 

"More  recently,  sophisticated  operators 
have  utilized  Bzigllsh  insurance  companies 
with  Impressive  sounding  names  as  shells 
behind  which  to  opwrate  fraudulently  in  this 
country." 

Over  the  past  two  years.  Cotter  reported. 
an  Increasing  number  of  Insurance  compa- 
nies as  well  as  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  have  been  swindled  through  the 
use  of  stolen  and  worthless  securities. 

The  swindlers  pledge  the  stolen  securi- 
ties with  banks  as  collateral  for  large  loans. 
When  the  loan  isn't  paid  and  the  bank  tries 
to  convert  the  collateral  to  cash,  the  theft 
emerges. 

another   GIMMICK 

Another  gimmick  used  by  the  crooks  is  to 
pledge  stolen  stocks  as  collateral  for  the  issu- 
ance of  paid-up  life  insurance  policies.  In 
turn,  these  policies  are  applied  as  collateral 
for  huge  loans.  When  the  loan  goes  Into  de- 
fault, the  bank  goes  back  to  the  Instirance 
company  which  discovers  belatedly  that  the 
securities  it  accepted  were  stolen. 

Sometimes,  an  insurance  company  taken 
over  by  the  swindlers  Is  In  on  the  deal.  Thus, 
when  the  bank,  before  making  the  loan,  calls 
the  Insurance  company  to  make  sure  the 
policies  offered  as  collateral  are  Indeed  fully 
paid  up,  the  Insurance  company  assures  the 
bank  that  these  policies  are  as  good  as  gold. 
It's  only  later  that  the  bank  finds  the  gold 
le  tarnished. 

In  many  cases  now  being  Investigated  bj 
postal  lnsi>ectors.  Insurance  companies  have 
been  acquired,  large  Insurance  pwUcies  have 
been  Issued  and  large  loans  have  been  made 
cm  the  basis  of  worthless  promissory  notes  of 
some  "charitable"  foundation. 

HEAVY   LOSSES 

Showing  up  often  in  these  deals  is  the  Bap- 
tist Foundation  of  America,  Inc.,  which  Is  not 
affiliated  with  any  major  Baptist  group.  Fed- 
eral investigators  have  found  that  some  of 
the  foundation's  multl-mlllion-doUar  assets 
are  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  claimed  and 
some — including  vast  parcels  of  land — can't 
even  be  located. 

Since  banks  have  suffered  heavy  losses  from 
accepting  the  foundation's  promissory  not««, 
they  are  now  loath  to  believe  the  founda- 
tion's balance  sheet. 

The  foundation's  financial  affairs,  the  mis- 
use made  of  some  of  Its  notes  and  the  quee- 
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tlonable  company  It  keepe  are  now  being 
investigated  by  the  Poetal  Inspection  Service, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Jiistlce  Department 
and  Oallfomla's  attorney  general. 

Approximately  $600,000  worth  of  the  foun- 
dation's notes  were  listed  In  the  much-In- 
flated assets  of  the  Community  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

That  company,  which  Issued  huge  Instir- 
ance policies  to  New  York  mobster  John 
Masiello  and  other  Cosa  Nostra  figures,  was 
declared  Insolvent  and  placed  In  receivership 
last  year. 

PAPER  FORTUNE 

Indicted  last  fall,  the  company's  top  offi- 
cial and  fellow  conspirators  pleaded  guilty  or 
were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  defraud  sev- 
eral Institutions  through  the  fraudulent  use 
of  life  insurance  policies  as  ooUateittl  for 
loans. 

In  its  five  years  of  building  a  paper  for- 
tune. Community  National  gained  control  of 
other  Insurance  companies — and  left  them 
poorer — by  Increasing  the  amount  of  Its  own 
stock  from  100,000  to  900,000  shares  and  then 
trading  the  stock  at  rigged  prices  to  stock- 
holders of  whatever  company  was  to  be  the 
target  of  the  proposed  takeover. 

Sometimes  a  promoter  manages  to  buy  an 
insurance  company  with  Its  own  assets.  It's 
illegal  but  It's  been  done. 

Pour  men  brought  the  controlling  stock  of 
the  Crown  Insurance  Co.,  of  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  with  funds  obtained  from  bank  loans. 
Then  the  loans  were  repaid  with  the  insur- 
ance company's  own  money. 

The  principal  promoter  pleaded  guilty  to 
mall  fraud  charges  after  approximately  $1 
million  was  diverted  from  the  company  and 
4,700  claims  totalling  $5  million  went  un- 
paid. 

And  sometimes  as  a  once  healthy  insur- 
ance company  Is  looted  Into  insolvency,  the 
players  change  so  frequently  that  even  with 
a  scorecard  you  can't  tell  who's  at  bat. 

Take  the  case  of  State  Fire  &  Casualty  Co., 
a  Miami  insurer  which  was  taken  over  by  a 
Chicago  insurance  company  with  which  It 
merged  In  December  1965.  The  president  of 
the  Chicago  company  became  the  chairman 
of  the  Miami  company  until  sometime  In 
1967  when  he  resigned. 

ordered    LIQtrlDATXD 

There  have  since  been  these  developments: 
He  and  a  former  officer  were  Indicted  last 
May  on  charges  of  diverting  the  insurance 
company's  assets.  Earlier,  State  Fire  was 
ordered  liquidated  by  a  Florida  Court  after 
It  found  the  company  was  Insolvent  by  more 
than  $8  million.  And  State  Fire  has  changed 
bands  at  least  three  tlmee. 

For  a  time,  State  Fire  was  owned  by  a 
company  at  least  partly  owned  by  a  New 
York  associate  of  hoodlums  recently  con- 
victed of  Interstate  transportation  of  stolen 
securities. 

Stolen  securities  repeatedly  crop  up  In  the 
Investigation  of  Insurance  company  take- 
overs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Miami  crowd  now  under 
Indictment  for  the  alleged  million-dollar 
milking  of  an  Alaskan  Insurance  company.  It 
was  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  principals  for 
possessing  stolen  securities  that  triggered 
the  postal  Investigation  of  the  looted  Insur- 
ance company. 

But  the  Investigation  didn't  come  soon 
enough  for  the  insxirance  company.  Like  so 
many  other  Insurance  companies  looted  by 
the  new  breed  of  con  man,  this  one  went  Into 
receivership. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
by  saying  that  while  it  is  desirable  that 
we  make  some  effort  to  protect  the  in- 
vestor who  leaves  his  securities  with  the 
brokerage  house,  we  should  remember 
that  there  are  many  more  millions  of 
American  consumers  who  have  every 
right  to  look  to  us  to  provide  this  same 


measure  of  protection  in  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  casualty  insurance  companies. 

In  my  book,  the  consumer  in  the  latter 
case  is  much  more  likely  to  be  more 
grievously  damaged,  because  he,  as  an 
average  American  consumer,  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  kind  of  man  or  woman  who 
leaves  an  Investment  portfolio  with  a 
security  broker.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  security  money. 
His  trouble  Is  to  find  his  insurance  com- 
pany, but  he  cannot,  because  it  has 
folded. 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  I  am  advised, 
filed  and  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
bin  I  have  described  In  the  form  of  an 
Eimendment  to  this  bill. 

Given  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  proposal 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  I  would 
hope,  if  not  in  this  session,  promptly  in 
the  next  session  they  will  respond  to  this 
unmet  need. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

NEEDED   PROTECTION    FOR   IN8T7RANCE   POLICT- 
HOLDEBS;    AN    AMENDMENT   TO   8.    2348 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  the  largest  group  in 
America  without  an  effective  lobbying 
force  was  the  consumer.  Now,  at  long 
last,  the  voice  of  the  individual  consumer, 
which  happens  to  be  sdl  of  us,  is  being 
heard. 

Each  year,  every  family  In  America 
spends  an  average  of  $200  for  casualty 
and  property  insurance.  Each  family 
needs  this  type  of  Insurance  protection. 
But,  tragically,  in  too  many  Instances, 
when  an  automobile  swicident  or  fire,  or 
some  other  type  of  casualty  occurrence 
takes  place,  the  policyholder  finds  that 
his  insurance  company  is  Insolvent  and 
cannot  pay  its  obligations. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  protection  for  property, 
casualty,  and  surety  insurance  policy- 
holders as  is  now  provided  to  depositors 
in  banks  or  saving  and  loan  associations 
through  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  respec- 
tively. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Agency,  similar  to  FDIC 
and  PSLIC,  to  pay  off  policyholders  in 
the  event  of  an  insolvency  on  the  part 
of  a  guaranteed  company.  It  would  be 
fimded  by  a  minimal  assessment  on 
guaranteed  companies  of  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  1  percent  of  yearly  net  direct 
written  premiums. 

All  Insurers  doing  business  in  inter- 
state commerce  would  be  required  to  ap- 
ply for  guarantee  status,  and  all  Insurers 
certified  as  solvent  by  their  State  super- 
visory authority  would  be  granted  guar- 
antee status.  Such  status  could  be  re- 
voked upon  motion  by  the  State  super- 
visory authority  or  the  Guaranty  Agency 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  au- 
thority. Such  action  would  be  analogous 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  privilege  and  would,  in  ef- 
fect, put  a  company  out  of  business. 

Basic  authority  for  examination  and 
regulation  of  insurance  companies  would 
be  left  with  the  State  authorities,  but 
the  Guaranty  Agency  could  demand  re- 
ports on  the  financial  condition  of  guar- 
anteed companies.  In  the  event  of  an 
insolvency,  the  Federal  Agency  would 


not  become  Involved  If  the  domiciliary 
State  had  an  Insolvency  plan  in  effect, 
except  to  make  the  money  available  for 
paying  the  policyholder  claims.  If  the 
dcHnicillary  State  had  no  insolvency  plan, 
the  Federal  Agency  would  step  in  to  liq- 
uidate the  company  and  make  payments 
directly  to  policyholders. 

There  Is  a  current  situation  In  Texas, 
which  Illustrates  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. On  August  17  of  this  year,  two 
Texas  insurance  companies,  the  Dealer's 
National  of  Dallas  and  Liberty  Universal 
of  Fort  Worth  were  placed  in  receiver- 
ship and  are  now  in  the  process  of  liq- 
uidation. Neither  of  these  two  companies 
had  ever  had  particularly  profitable  un- 
derwriting experience. 

The  liquidator  of  the  Texas  companies 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  none  of 
the  policyholders  is  likely  to  get  full  set- 
tlement, and  many  of  them  may  get 
nothing. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  direly 
needed.  The  consumers  of  America,  who 
must  protect  their  automobiles  and 
property  with  Insurance,  and  who  must 
have  the  right  to  collect  their  Just  dam- 
ages against  the  liability  carrier  on  an 
automobile  which  causes  them  injiur. 
must  not  be  left  holding  the  bag  by  fly- 
by-night,  underfinanced  Insurance  com- 
panies. This  legislation  will  not  only  pro- 
vide them  with  protection  in  the  com- 
pany-insolvent situation,  but  will  have 
the  effect  of  policing  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry so  that  companies  which  are  des- 
tined for  insolvency  cim  be  eliminated 
from  the  market  before  insolvency 
occurs. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  12,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "Investor",  Insert  the  words  "and  In- 
surance Policyholder". 

On  page  31,  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following  title  caption: 

"TITLE  I — SECURnTES  INVESTOR 
PROTECTION" 
On  page  31,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  V, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  101". 

On  page  72,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  3,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 

On  page  72,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  8",  and 
insert   in  lieu   thereof   "Sec.   103";    and   on 
lines  8  and  0  substitute  the  word  "title"  for 
the  word  "Act". 
TITLE   n — INSURANCE   POLICYHOLDER 
PROTECTION 
At  the  appropriate  place  at  the  end  of  tJie 
bill  insert  the  following  new  title: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Insurer"  means  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  the  business  of  Issuing  In- 
surance policies  m  Interstate  commerce  or 
engaged  in  the  business  of  Issuing  policies 
which  are  reinsured  (in  whole  or  In  part)  In 
interstate  commerce. 

(2)  The  term  "local  insurer"  means  any 
enterprise  engaged  In  the  business  of  Issuing 
Insurance  policies  solely  within   one  State. 

(3)  The  term  "participating  insurer" 
means  any  enterprise  whose  property,  casu- 
alty, or  surety  Insurance  policies  are  guar- 
anteed under  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "policy"  means  (a)  any  con- 
tract of  direct  property,  casualty,  or  surety 
insurance.  Including  any  endorsement* 
thereto  and  without  regard  to  the  nature  or 
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of  the  contract  or  endorsements,  in- 
agalnst    legal    liability    and/or    loss 
tlngencies.  other  than  those  provided  for 
life,  title,  disability,  mortgage  guaranty, 
ocean  marine  Insurance;  (b)  any  agree- 
ment written  by  the  Insurer  or  reinsurer  in 
fa'  or  of  a  self-insurer;  or  (c)  any  agreement 
WT  tten  by  an  Insurer  or  reinsxirer  in  favor 
another  Insurer  assuming  100  per  centum 
aU  obligations  of  the  ceding  Insurer. 
5 1  The  term  "policy  required  to  be  guar- 
means;     (a)     any    policy    Insuring 
agftinst  legal  liability,  loss  contingencies,  or 
h.  Issued  by  any  insurer  (or  Its  agent)  to 
named  Insured    (Including  any  Indlvld- 
partnership.  association,  or  corporation) 
reiiding  in  any  State  or  having  a  principal 
ice  of  business  In  any  State;  or   (b)   any 
ley  Issued  by  any  insurer  insuring  prop- 
y  of  a  named  insured  which  property  has 
situs  in  any  state  at  the  time  the 
icy  is  issued. 

6)  The  term  "net  direct  premiums  wrlt- 
••  means  direct  gross  premiums  written 
policies  required  to  be  guaranteed  under 

Act  less  return  premiums  thereon  and 
dividends  paid  to  policyholders  on  such  di- 
z  business. 

7)  The  term  "policyholder  claim"  means 
a  claim  of  a  policyholder  claimant  or 

injured  or  his  assignee  within  the  coverage 
a  policy,   arising   out   of   an   occurrence 
wliereln  such   policyholder  claimant   or   In- 
suffered    damage    or    Is    subject    to 
for    damages    within      the    cover- 
of    the    policy  ;  or    (b)    a    claim    by    a 
licyholder  or  Insured  for  return  premium 
;lng  out  of  the  termination  of  the  policy 
reason  of  insolvency;  or  (c)   a  claim  by 
y  person  having  a  claim  against  his  In- 
under  any  Insolvency  protection  pro- 
vlHon   which   claim   arises   out   of   the   In- 
vency  of  a  participating  Insurer;   or   (d) 
;:alm  of  a  participating  insurer  operating 
J  ider  a  State  Insolvency  plan  for  expenses 
In  ;urred  in  connection  with  the  review  and 
evaluation   of  the  validity   of  a  claim  of  a 
Icyholder.  claimant,  or  Insured. 

8)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Aimlnlstrator  of  the  Federal  Insiu-ance 
G  laranty  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 

•Agency"). 
1 9)    The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Federal 
Ii^urance   Guaranty   Fund   as   described   in 
tion  9(b) . 

(10)  The     term     "Interstate    commence" 
mpans  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 

tes.  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  possession  of  the  United  States  and 
y  State  or  other  possession,  or  within  the 
Dfctrlct  of  Columbia. 

(11)  The  term  "Stat«"  means  any  State, 
y  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
ct   of  Columbia,  and   the  Commonwealth 

Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 

Pacific  Islands; 

(13)     The    term    "State    supervisory    au- 

means  the  agency  or  individual  of 

State  of  domicile  of  the  Insurer  having 

slbillty  for  regulating  the  business  of 

within  that  State:  Provided,  That 

the  case  of  an  Insurer  organized  under  the 

fs  of  a  foreign  country,  the  term  "State 

vjpervisory  authority"  means  the  agency  or 

vidual  of  the  Jurisdiction  where  such  in- 

is  organized  having  responsibility  for 

rckulating  the  business  of  insurance  within 

8i|ch  Jurisdiction. 

(13)  The  term  "State  insolvency  plan" 
ins  legislative  and  administrative  action 
the  State  supervisory  authority  and  the 
legislative  body  designed  to  prevent  insol- 
<  ncies,  and,  to  facilitate  lademnlflcation  of 
p(  llcyholders  and  claimants  when  an  Insol- 
occurs,  including  but  not  limited  to 
Insuring  of  the  availability  of  sound  assets 
participating  insurers,  the  availability  of 
silmmary  proceedings,  the  efficient  marshal- 
lE  J  of  assets,  the  recovery  of  Improperly 
tr  insferred  assets,  the  prompt  notification  of 
p(  llcyholders  and  persons  with  claims  against 
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policyholders  as  to  the  pendency  of  liquida- 
tion proceedings,  and  the  participation  of  In- 
surers doing  business  In  the  State  In  review- 
ing and  evaluating  the  validity  of  policy- 
holder claims.  The  State  supervisory  author- 
ity shall  certify  to  the  Administrator  that  the 
State  has  a  State  Insolvency  plan. 

(14)  The  term  "operating  expenses"  In- 
cludes all  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Ageiu;y,  Including  salaries,  office  supplies, 
and  other  Incidental  business  expenses  but 
does  not  Include:  (a)  allocated  and  unal- 
located claim  and  loss  expenses  arising  from 
payment  of  policyholder  claims,  or  (b)  In- 
terest on  any  Treasury  loans  (but  does  in- 
clude payment  of  interest  on  capital  stock 
advanced) . 

CREATION   OF  AGENCY 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Federal 
Insurance  Guaranty  Agency  which  shall 
guarantee,  as  hereafter  provided,  the  con- 
tractual performance  of  participating  In- 
surers and  which,  in  connection  therewith, 
shall  have  the  powers  hereinafter  granted. 

MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Administrator. — The  man- 
agement of  the  Agency  shall  be  vested  In  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Administrator  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that  any  per- 
son chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
person  whom  he  shall  succeed:  Provided, 
however,  That  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  Ineligible  during  the 
time  he  Is  in  office  and  for  two  years  there- 
after to  hold  any  office,  position,  or  employ- 
ment In  any  participating  Insurer;  and  he 
shall  not  be  an  officer  or  director  of  any  par- 
ticipating Insurer  or  hold  stock  in  any  par- 
ticlpailug  insiu-er;  tmd  before  entering  upon 
his  duties  as  Administrator  he  shall  certify 
under  oath  that  he  has  complied  with  this 
requirement  and  filed  such  certification  with 
the  Agency. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Administrator.  Of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  one  shall  be  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  four  shall  be  selec'-ed  from 
among  representatives  of  the  prlv.^te  Insur- 
ance Industry  (Including  one  representative 
of  the  reinsurance  Industry),  four  shall  be 
representatives  of  State  Insurance  author- 
ities, and  two  shall  be  consumer  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 

(3)  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  or  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed,  except  that  no  person  who  Is  ap- 
pointed while  a  full-time  employee  of  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  in 
such  position  after  he  ceases  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, unless  he  is  reappointed. 

(4)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

(6)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  pre- 
side m  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  the  Administrator 
may  appoint  any  member  to  act  as  Chairman 
pro  tempore.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at 
such  times  and  places  as  It  or  the  Admin- 
istrator may  fix  and  determine,  but  shall 
hold  at  least  four  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ings a  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  held 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  any  three 
members  of  the  Committee,  or  at  the  call 
of    ^he    Administrator.    A    majority    of    the 


members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

(6)  The  Committee  shall  review  general 
policies  of  the  Agency  and  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  thereto,  assist  in 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  Insurers,  In- 
dustry groups,  and  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, consult  with  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  from  time  to  time,  assign. 
The  written  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  public. 

(7)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  such  membership,  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  members,  except  ths  one  who  is 
a  regular  full-time  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  receive  for  their  services,  as 
members,  the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  when  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  each  member  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  axithorlzed  by  section  5703  of 
such  title  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

POWERS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Agency  shall  have  power— 

(1)  to  make  contracts,  and  execute  all 
instruments  necessary  and  appropriate  in 
the   exercise   of  Its  powers: 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  State 
or  Federal.  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at 
common  law  or  In  equity  to  which  the  Agen- 
cy shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  district  courts  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  thereof  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  controversy;  and  the 
Agency  may,  without  bond  or  security,  re- 
move any  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
from  a  State  court  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  or  division 
embracing  the  place  where  the  same  is  pend- 
ing by  following  any  procedure  for  removal 
now  or  hereafter  in  effect.  No  attachment  or 
execution  shall  be  Issued  against  the  Agen- 
cy or  its  property  before  final  Judgment  In 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  in  any  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  United  States  court. 
The  Administrator  shall  designate  an  agent 
upwn  whom  service  of  process  may  be  made 
In  any  State,  territory,  or  Jurisdiction  In 
which  any  participating  Insurer  does  busi- 
ness; 

(3)  to  appoint  through  the  Administrator 
such  officers,  employees,  attorneys,  agents, 
adjusters,  and  other  persons  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  to 
define  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation, 
require  bonds  of  them  and  fix  the  penalty 
thereof,  and  to  dismiss  at  pleasxire  such  ofB- 
cers  or  employees.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or 
any  other  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  appointment  smd  comjsensatlon  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  of  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  In  any 
board,  commI«slon,  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  executive  department  thereof; 

(4)  to  prescribe  through  lt«  Administrator 
rules  not  Inconsistent  with  law,  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  Its  general  business 
may  be  conducted  and  the  privileges  granted 
to  it  by  law  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed; 

(5)  to  exercise  by  Its  Administrator,  or  duly 
authorized  officers  or  agents,  all  powers  spe- 
cifically granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  such  incidental  powers  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  powers  so  granted: 

(6)  to  require  information  and  reports 
from  any  participating  Insurer: 

(7)  to  report  to  State  supervisory  author- 
ities on  matters  affecting  the  solvency  of 
participating  Insurers;  and 
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(8)  to  prescribe  by  Its  Administrator  such 
rules  and  regulation  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  No  Individual,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation,  other  than  the  Agency, 
shall  hereafter  use  the  words  "Federal  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Agency"  or  any  combination 
of  such  words,  as  the  name  or  part  thereof 
under  which  he  or  It  shall  do  business.  Any 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000  for 
each  day  during  which  such  violation  is 
committed.  This  subsection  shall  not  make 
imlawful  the  use  of  any  name  or  title  which 
was  lawful  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  Agency  fairly  and 
Impartially  and  without  discrimination.  The 
Administrator  shall  determine  and  prescribe 
the  manner  In  which  Its  obligations  shall  be 
Incurred  and  Its  expenses  allowed  and  paid 
ttlthin  the  limitations  Imposed  by  this  Act. 
The  Agency,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  of  any  State  government, 
may  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  and  facilities  thereof  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Application  for  Guaranty  Statds.— 
Each  Insurer  shall,  and  each  local  insurer 
may,  make  application  to  the  Agency  for 
guaranty  status  under  this  Act.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Agency  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

(c)  Granting  of  Guaranty  Status;  Cer- 
tification OR  Refusal  Thereof. — 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall  grant  any 
Insurer  or  local  Insurer  properly  making  ap- 
plication guaranty  status  for  six  months. 

(2)  Within  six  months  of  the  Initial  grant- 
ing of  guaranty  status  each  participating  In- 
surer must  obtain  certification  of  its  sol- 
vency from  Its  State  supervisory  authority. 

(3)  If  the  State  supervisory  atuhorlty  cer- 
tifies the  solvency  of  the  participating  In- 
surer, the  Agency  shall  retain  said  partici- 
pating Insurer  on  guaranty  status.  If  the 
State  supervisory  authority  refuses  to  certify 
the  solvency  of  any  participating  Insurer, 
the  Agency  shall  treat  the  refusal  as  If  it 
were  a  recommendation  for  revocation  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  an  insurer  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
Agency  may  also  require  certification  of  a 
State  supervisory  authority  of  a  State  in 
which  the  Insurer  is  licensed  or  Is  an  ap- 
proved surplus  line  Insurer. 

(d)  Reports  to  the  Agency. — Each  par- 
ticipating Insurer  shall  make  to  the  Agency 
reports  of  condition  which  shall  be  In  such 
form,  at  such  time,  and  shall  contain  such 
information  as  the  Administrator  may  rea- 
sonably require  by  rules  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Admlnl.strator  may 
require  reports  of  condition  to  be  published 
in  such  manner,  not  Inconsistent  with  any 
applicable  law,  as  he  may  direct.  Every  par- 
ticipating insurer  which  fails  to  make  or 
publish  any  such  report  within  ten  days  of 
its  due  date  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
not  morf  than  $1,000  for  each  day  of  such 
failure,  which  penalty  shall  be  recoverable 
by  the  Agency  for  Its  use, 

(e)  Revocation  of  GtrAEANTY  Status. — 
Any  participating  Insurer  may  have  its  guar- 
anty status  revoked  if  its  State  supervisory 
authority  so  recommends  or  if  the  State 
supervisory  authority  concurs  in  a  motion  of 
revocation  made  by  the  Agency.  The  Agency 
shall  give  any  participating  Insurer  who  has 
attained  guaranty  status  thirty  days  written 
notice  of  Intention  to  terminate  Its  guaranty 
status  and  opportunity  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Its  operation  which  are  stated  In 
that  notice  as  grounds  for  termination.  Any 
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participating  Insurer,  prior  to  termination, 
shall  upon  request  be  granted  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  which  shall  be  conducted 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  hereinafter 
provided. 

(f)   Hearings  and  judicial  review. — 

(1)  Any  hearings  provided  for  in  this  Act 
shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judicial  district 
or  In  the  territory  In  which  the  principal 
officer  of  the  insurer  is  located  unless  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  an- 
other place,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  public,  unless  the  Agency,  In  Its 
discretion,  after  fully  considering  the  views 
of  the  party  afforded  the  hearing,  determines 
that  a  private  hearing  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  Interest.  After  such  hearing,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Agency  has  no- 
tified the  parties  that  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  final  decision,  the  Agency 
shall  render  its  decision  (which  shall  Include 
findings  of  fact  upon  which  Its  decision  is 
predicated)  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an 
order  or  orders  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Judicial  review  of  any  such 
order  shall  be  exclusively  as  provided  In  this 
subsection.  Unless  a  petition  for  review  Is 
timely  filed  in  a  court  of  app>eals  of  the 
United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  there- 
after until  the  record  In  the  proceeding  has 
been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Agency  may 
at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  and  in  such 
manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify,  ter- 
minate, or  set  aside  any  such  order.  Upon 
such  filing  of  the  record,  the  Agency  may 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding  may  ob- 
tain a  review  of  any  order  by  filing  in  the 
court  of  appeals  of  tlie  United  States  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Insurer  Is  located,  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  service  of  such  order,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Agency  be 
modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Agency  and  there- 
upon the  Agency  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing  of 
the  record  shall,  except  as  provided  th  the 
last  sentence  of  said  paragraph  ( 1 K  be  exclu- 
sive, to  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  order  of  the  Agency.  Review 
of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
in  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  for 
Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  Agency. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  Insurer  (other  than  a  lo- 
cal Insurer)  Issuing  any  Insurance  policy 
which  Is  required  to  be  but  Is  not  guaranteed 
under  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  and  every  day  that  such  policy  Is  in 
effect  and  Is  not  guaranteed  under  this  Act. 
Such  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Agency  for  Its  use.  The  Agency  Is  authorized 
to  collect  any  unsatisfied  forfeiture  claim 
from  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  insurer 
Individually.  This  subsection  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 


(b)  Whoever  falsely  advertises  or  other- 
wise misrepresents  by  any  device  whatsoever 
that  any  insurance  policy  Is  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Insurance  Guaranty  Agency,  or 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  Instrumentality  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

PAYMENT    OF    GUARANTY 

Sec.   207.    (a)    Payment   of   policyholdee 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  PARTICIPATING  INSURERS  WHICH 
ARISE  IN  A  STATE  WHICH  HAS  A  STATE  INSOL- 
VENCY   PLAN. 

(1)  The  liquidator  appointed  by  the  Stat« 
supervisory  authority  or  other  appropriate 
authority  shall  present  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  at  periodic  Intervals,  the  policyholder 
claims  against  any  participating  insurer 
which  have  been  finally  determined  adminis- 
tratively or  Judicially  xinder  applicable  Stat« 
law  to  be  valid  in  a  fixed  amount. 

(2)  The  Agency  shall  pay  such  claims  to 
the  liquidator  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
to  provide  the  public  the  insurance  protec- 
tion that  would  have  been  available  but  for 
the  liquidation. 

(b)  Payment     of    policyholder     claims 

AGAINST  PARTICIPATING  INSURERS  WHICH  ARISE 
IN     A    STATE     WHICH     DOES     NOT    HAVE    A    STATE 

INSOLVENCY  PLAN. — Whenever  any  participat- 
ing insurer  Is  placed  In  liquidation  the 
Agency  shall  pay  all,  policyholder  claims  in 
the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  liquidator  appointed  by  the  State 
supervisory  authority  shall  present  as  quickly 
as  practicable  such  claims  to  the  Agency 
which  Is  authorized  to  Investigate,  examine, 
adjtist,  compromise,  or  settle  any  such  claim. 

(2)  The  Agency  shall  Investigate,  examine, 
adjust,  compromise,  or  settle  such  claims  as 
quickly  as  possible  In  order  to  provide  the 
public  the  Insurance  protection  that  would 
hiave  been  available  but  for  the  liquidation. 

(3)  The  Agency  shall  present  the  liquida- 
tor with  a  complete  report  of  the  disposition 
of  such  claims  and  itemize  the  payout  by  the 
Agency. 

(4)  The  Agency  is  autbcnrized  to  defend 
any  action  pending  or  brought  against  the 
policyholder  or  the  Insured  for  an  insurable 
event  occurring  before  or  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  liquidation  order. 

(c)  (1)  The  Agency  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
valid  claim  against  the  liquidator  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  liabilities  of  such  In- 
surer paid  by-  the  Agency.  Payment  of  such 
claim  shall  follow  the  normal  order  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  liquidation  laws  of  the  State. 

(3)  If  the  policyholder  claims  paid  by  the 
Agency  arise  In  a  State  which  has  a  fund 
created  by  a  pre-ln«olveney  assessment  mech- 
anism, the  Agency  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
Its  payments  to  the  extent  there  are  funds 
available. 

(d)  When  the  Agency  Is  aware  that  a  par- 
ticipating Insurer  Is  In  danger  of  becoming 
Insolvent,  In  order  to  prevent  such  Insolvency 
the  Agency,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  such 
Insurer  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Administrator,  In  consultation  with  the 
State  supervisory  authority,  may  prescribe. 

(e)  Any  person  (Including  any  individual, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation)  hav- 
ing a  claim  against  his  Insurer  under  any 
insolvency  protection  provision  contained  In 
his  Insurance  policy,  which  claim  arises  out 
of  the  Insolvency  of  a  participating  insurer, 
may  file  a  claim  with  the  liquidator  for  the 
total  amount  of  the  alleged  loss  without  first 
proceeding  against  the  insurer.  If  any  person 
having  a  claim  against  his  Insurer  under 
any  Insolvency  protection  provision  con- 
tained In  his  Insurance  policy  first  proceeds 
against  the  liquidator,  the  Agency  is  sub- 
rogated to  the  rights  of  that  person  against 
his  Insurer.  If  any  person  first  proceeds 
against  his  Insurer,  any  valid  claim  against 
the  liquidator  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
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rec  Dvered   from  his  insurer  under  any  In- 
sol  ^ency  protection  provision  contsdned  In 
Instirance  policy. 

When  a  participating  Insurer  who  has 
assessable  policies  Is  liquidated,  the 
shall  exercise  discretion  when  clalm- 
against  the  assets  of  the  liquidated  in- 
8u|er  In  order  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
imposition  of  unreasonable  assessments 
policyholders  who  were  unaware  of  the 
assessment  exposure. 

riNAVCINO 

Jec.  208.  (a)  Advancement. — The  Agency 
sh  111  have  an  advancement  In  the  form  of 
ca  )ltal  stock  of  $10,000,000  which  shall  be 
dl  Ided  Into  shares  of  ILOOO  each.  The  total 
an  io\int  of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Pc  r  the  purpose  of  making  payments  for 
Bu  ;h  stock  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
au  thorlzed  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
ac  ;lon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rliles  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
111  )€rty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
se  jurltles  may  be  issued  under  such  Act  are 
ex  ^nded  to  Include  such  purchases.  The 
A(  ency  shall  make  annual  payments  to  the 
B«  :retary  of  the  Treasiiry  as  Interest  on  the 
ac  lounts  advanced  to  the  Agency  on  stock 
subscription,  from  the  time  of  such  advance 
uiitU  the  amounts  thereof  are  repaid,  at  a 
ra;e  determined  annually  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration 
tt  e  current  average  market  yields  on  out- 
stindlng  marketable  obligations  of  the 
Ui  Llted  States. 

(b)  Guaranty  txtsd. — 

(1)  Funds  obtained  by  the  Agency  from 
tt  e  sale  of  capital  stock,  as  provided  In  sub- 
se  :tlon  Ca)  of  this  section,  and  from  guaranty 
f e  >s  collected  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
ttls  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  guar- 
ai  ty  fund  which  is  hereby  established.  The 
tv  nd  shall  be  held  by  the  Agency  and  used 
b]  It  for  carrying  out  its  guaranty  functions 
under  this  Act.  and  for  operating  expenses 
ar  ising  in  connection  therewith  not  to  ex- 
c«  ed  $3,500,000  per  year. 

(2)  Whenever  after  retirement  of  the  out- 
st  andlng  Treasury  shares  Issued  ptursuant  to 
81  bsectlon  (a)  of  this  section  the  net  asset 
v(  lue  of  the  fund  exceeds  one-eighth  of  1 
pi  r  centum  of  the  annual  net  direct  pre- 
n  iums  written  by  all  participating  insurers, 
tlie  Agency  shall  waive  the  requirements  for 
f«es  as  herein  stated.  Provided,  That  such 
r(  qulrement  shall  be  reinstated  whenever  the 
n  >t  asset  value  of  such  fund  Is  less  than  one- 
el  ghth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  annual  net 
d  rect  premiums  written  by  all  participating 
U  isurers:  Provided  further.  That  no  dlstrlbu- 
ti  on  or  rebate  shall  be  made  by  reason  of 
t:  le  fact  that  the  total  amount  In  fees  col- 
It  cted  by  the  Agency  at  any  time  exceeds 

0  le-elghth  of  1  per  centum  of  such  annual 
d  [rect  written  premiums.  In  determining  net 
a  «et  value  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
g  raph,  the  Administrator  shall  Include  estl- 
D  lated  liabilities  that  may  be  chargeable  to 
B  ich  fund. 

(3)  The  Agency  shall  retire  as  rapidly  as 
p  ractlcable,  having  due  regard  to  the  need 
t )  maintain  at  all  times  the  solvency  of  the 
f  ind,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Agency  which 
li .  held  by  the  Treasury. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should 
r  tpeal  this  Act,  any  moneys  remaining  In 
sich  fund  at  that  time,  after  redemption 
cC  any  outstanding  capital  stock,  repayment 
c[  any  outstanding  loans  from  the  Treasury 
V  nder  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  dls- 
c  tiarge  of  all  exp>enses  and  obligations  under 
t  lis  Act,  shall  be  returned  to  the  partlclpat- 

1  ig  Insiirers  pro  rata  In  accordance  with  the 
guaranty  fees  they  have  paid  into  the  fund. 

(5)  In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should 
r  >duce  the  size  of  the  fund  specified  In  sub- 
s>ctlon  (b)  of  this  section,  any  excess  In  the 
f  ind  above  the  new  statutory  limit  shall  be 
♦  (turned  to  the  participating  Insurers  pro 


rata  In  accordance  with  the  gtiaranty  fees 
they  have  paid  Into  the  fund, 
(c)  Assessments. — 
(1)   National  annual  assessments — 
(1)  Each  calendar  year  following  the  year 
In  which  the  application  of  a  participating 
Insiirer  was  certified,  such  participating  In- 
sxu-er  shall  pay  to  the  Agency  a  guaranty  fee. 
This  fee,  which  shaU  be  equal  to  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  net  direct  pre- 
miums written  on  policies  required  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  participating  insurer  dur- 
ing the  year,  shall  be  assessed  annually  based 
on  net  direct  premiums  written  during  the 
period  January  1  through  December  31. 

(U)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  above-mentioned  pe- 
riod, each  participating  insurer  shall  file  with 
the  Agency  a  certified  statement  showing  the 
net  direct  premiums  written  by  such  Insurer 
during  that  period.  In  the  event  that  ac- 
curate Information  Is  not  available  at  that 
time,  an  estimate  may  be  filed:  Provided, 
however.  That  a  final  certified  statement 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  sixty  days  from 
the  last  day  of  the  reporting  period. 

(Ill)  The  certified  statements  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Agency  under  subparagraph 
(11)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  In  such  form 
and  set  forth  such  supporting  Information 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  and  shall 
be  certified  by  the  president  of  the  Insurer  or 
any  other  officer  designated  by  Its  board  of 
directors  to  be,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  true,  correct,  and  complete  and 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder.  The  assessment  payments 
required  from  participating  Insurers  tmder 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  In  such  manner  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
provided  the  time  or  times  so  prescribed  shall 
not  be  later  than  sixty  days  after  filing  the 
certified  statement  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  assessment. 

(Iv)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  subsection.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  limit  the  retroactive  effect,  If  any, 
of  its  rules  or  regulations. 

(V)  The  Agency  may  (1)  refund  to  a  par- 
ticipating Insurer  any  payment  of  assessment 
in  excess  of  the  amount  due  to  the  Agency, 
or  (2)  credit  such  excess  toward  the  payment 
of  the  assessment  next  becoming  due  from 
such  insurer  and  upon  succeeding  assess- 
ments imtll  the  credit  Is  exhausted. 

(vl)  Any  participating  Insurer  which  falls 
to  make  any  report  of  condition  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  6  of  this  Act  or  to  file 
any  certified  statement  required  to  be  filed 
by  it  In  connection  with  determining  the 
amount  of  any  assessment  payable  by  the 
insurer  to  the  Agency  may  be  compelled  to 
make  such  report  or  file  such  statement  by 
mandatory  injunction  or  other  appropriate 
remedy  In  a  suit  brought  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Agency  against  the  Insurer  and  any  of- 
ficer or  officers  thereof  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
the  district  or  territory  In  which  such  Insurer 
is  located. 

(vll)  The  Agency,  in  a  suit  brought  at 
law  or  In  equity  In  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
any  participating  Insurer  the  amount  of  any 
unpaid  assessment  lawfully  payable  by  such 
Insurer  to  the  Agency  whether  or  not  such 
Insurer  shall  have  made  any  such  report  of 
condition  under  subsection  (d)  of  section  6 
of  this  Act  or  filed  any  such  certified  state- 
ment and  whether  or  not  suit  shall  have  been 
brought  to  compel  the  Insurer  to  make  any 
such  rep>ort  or  file  any  such  statement.  No 
action  or  proceeding  shall  be  brought  for  the 
recovery  of  any  assessment  due  to  the  Agency, 
or  for  the  recovery  of  any  amount  paid  to  the 
Agency  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  to  it, 
unless  such  action  or  proceeding  shall  have 
been  brought  within  five  years  after  the  right 
accrued  for  which  the  claim  is  made,  except 


where  the  participating  Insvurer  has  made  or 
filed  with  the  Agency  a  false  or  fraudulent 
certified  statement  with  the  Intent  to  evade, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  payment  of  assess- 
ment. In  which  case  the  claim  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  until  the  discovery 
by  the  Agency  that  the  certified  statement 
Is  false  or  fraudulent. 

(vlil)  ShoiUd  any  participating  Insurer  fall 
to  make  any  report  of  condition  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  6  of  this  Act  or  to  file 
any  certified  statement  required  to  be  filed 
by  such  Insurer  under  any  provision  of  this 
section,  or  fall  to  pay  any  assessment  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  such  Insurer  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  should  the  Insurer 
not  correct  such  failure  within  thirty  days 
after  written  notice  has  been  given  by  the 
Agency  to  an  officer  of  the  insurer,  citing  this 
subparagraph,  and  stating  that  the  Insurer 
has  failed  to  file  or  pay  as  required  by  law, 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of 
the  Insvirer  granted  to  it  under  this  Act  shall 
be  thereby  forfeited.  Whether  or  not  the 
penalty  provided  In  this  subparagraph  has 
been  Incurred  shall  be  determined  and  ad- 
judged after  hearing  in  the  manner  provided 
In  section  6(f)  of  this  Act.  The  remedies  pro- 
vided in  this  subparagraph  and  In  the  two 
preceding  subparagraphs  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  any  other  remedies  against 
any  participating  Insurer,  but  shall  be  in 
addition  thereto. 

(ix)  Any  participating  Insurer  which  will- 
fully falls  or  refuses  to  file  any  certified 
statement  or  pay  any  assessment  required 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  that 
Buoh  violations  continue,  which  penalty  the 
Agency  may  recover  for  its  own  use. 

(2)  Poet-insolvency  assessments — 

(1)  Whenever  the  Agency  has  advanced 
funds  In  excess  of  those  available  from  the 
sale  of  its  capital  stock  and  collected  guar- 
anty fees  In  order  to  perform  its  guaranty 
function  under  this  Act  and  has  not  recov- 
ered said  funds  (including  any  interest  due 
beoaiise  of  such  advancement)  from  the  as- 
sets of  the  insurer  upon  final  liquidation, 
then  the  Agency  shall  seek  recovery  of  said 
funds  by  making  a  national  post-insolvency 
assessment  not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  net  direct  written  premiums 
annually  in  accordance  with  procediu'es  de- 
tailed m  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  deny  the  several  States  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  or  require  license  fees  for  insurere  do- 
ing business  within  their  jurisdiction:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  participating  in- 
svirer shall  be  required  to  pay  any  pre-  or 
poet-insolvency  assessment  or  fee  under  any 
State  insurers  Insolvency  or  liability  security 
fluid  law  which  guaranty  Insurance  policies 
of  that  Insurer  that  are  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(d)  Treascrt  Loans. — The  Agency  is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  loan  to  the  Agency  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  t»  by  the  Agency 
and  the  Secretary  such  funds  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  is 
from  time  to  time  required  for  insurance 
purposes,  not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate 
$100,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  or 
such  further  sum  as  the  Congress,  by  joint 
resolution,  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine: Provided,  That  each  loan  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compara- 
ble to  the  average  maturity  of  such  loans. 
For  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  use  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
imder  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  such  loans. 
Any  such  loan  shall  l>e  used  by  the  Agency 
solely  in  carrying  out  Its  functlorus  with  re- 
spect to  such  Insurance.  All  loans  and  repay- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

AGENCY    moneys;    INVESTMENT 

Sec.  209.  Money  of  the  Agency  not  other- 
wise employed  shall  be  Invested  In  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  In  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  Agency 
shall  not  sell  or  purchase  any  such  obliga- 
tions for  Its  own  account  and  In  its  own 
right  and  Interest,  at  any  one  time  aggre- 
gating in  excess  of  $100,000  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  waive  the  requirement 
of  his  approval  with  respect  to  any  transac- 
tion or  classes  of  transactions  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  such  period  of 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
determine. 

EXEMPTION    raOM    TAXATION 

8«c.  210.  All  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or 
other  such  obligations  issued  by  the  Agency 
shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest,  from  all  taxation  (except  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  Imposed 
by  the  United  States,  by  any  territory,  de- 
pendency, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any 
State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority:  Provided,  That  Interest  upon  or 
any  Income  from  any  such  obligations  and 
gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  obligations  shall  not  have  any  exemp- 
tion, as  such,  and  loss  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  such  obligations  shall  not 
have  any  special  treatment,  as  such,  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  laws  amenda- 
tory or  supplementary  thereof.  The  Agency, 
including  Its  franchise.  Its  capital,  reserves,, 
and  surplus,  and  its  income,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States,  by  any  territory,  de- 
pendency, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any 
State,  county,  munlcipwility,  or  local  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  Agency  shall  be  subject  to  State,  terri- 
torial, county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value 
as  other  property  Is  taxed. 

FORMS    or   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  211.  In  order  that  the  Agency  may  be 
supplied  with  such  forms  of  notes,  deben- 
tures, bonds,  or  other  such  obligations  as  It 
may  need  for  issuance  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  suitable  and 
approved  by  the  Agency,  to  be  held  In  the 
Treasury  subject  to  delivery,  upon  order  of 
the  Agency.  The  engraved  plates,  dies,  bed 
pieces,  and  other  material  executed  In  con- 
nection therewith  shall  remain  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Agency  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  any  exp>ense8  Incurred  in  the 
preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of  such 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  such  obli- 
gations. 

reports;  attsits 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  annually 
make  a  report  of  Its  operations  to  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  1st  day 
of  January  In  each  year.  Such  report  shall 
include  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  sta- 
tus and  scope  of  the  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  9,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations concerning  its  adequacy  or 
Inadequacy  as  the  Agency  deems  necessary 
or  desirable. 

(b)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
A«oncy  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  accordance  with  th« 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 


mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the 
Agency  are  normally  kept.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Agen- 
cy pertaining  to  Its  financial  and  other  op- 
erations and  determined  necessary  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  vrtth  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  property  of 
the  Agency  shall  remain  In  possession  and 
custody  of  the  Agency. 

(c)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
the  calendar  year.  A  report  of  the  audit  for 
each  calendar  year  shall  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  15  following  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year.  The  report  shall  also  show 
specifically  any  program,  expenditure,  or 
other  financial  transaction  or  undertaking 
observed  In  the  course  of  the  audit,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
has  been  carried  on  or  made  without  author- 
ity of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  President  and  to  the  Agency 
at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

government  corporation  control  act 
Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  846) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
"Federal  Housing  Administration",  the  fol- 
lowing: "Federal  Insurance  Guaranty 
Agency". 

(b)  To  the  extent  of  any  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  gov- 
ern. 

separability  claitse 

Sec.  214.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  provide  greater  protection  for  custom- 
ers of  registered  brokers  and  dealers  and 
members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes, and  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion to  insure  policyholders  and  claim- 
ants." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  has  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  and  discussed  the 
need  for  protection  for  insurance  policy- 
holders and  discussed  recent  insolvencies 
in  his  own  State  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  to  point  out  a  similar 
situation  that  exists  in  my  State  of  Utah. 
Two  recent  occurrences  involving  my 
own  State  have  underscored  the  urgency 
of  this  matter  for  me. 

The  first  concerns  the  insolvency  of 
one  of  the  companies  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
in  Salt  Lake  City  detailing  the  un- 
fortunate experience  of  her  son  with 
Liberty  Universal  Insurance  Co.  of  Port 
Worth.  Tex. 

He  is  an  enlisted  man  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
stationed  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  After  2V2 
years,  he  finally  managed  to  save  enough 
money  from  his  Navy  salary  to  make  the 
down  payment  on  a  new  car.  but  then 


experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  in- 
surance in  New  Hampshire.  However,  on 
August  2  of  this  year  his  mother  obtained 
coverage  for  him  from  Liberty  Universal, 
through  an  agent  in  Salt  Lake  City.  On 
August  5,  his  new  car  was  stolen  and  has 
not  been  recovered.  On  August  17,  Lib- 
erty Universal  was  declared  insolvent, 
and  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 

Because  of  the  serious  depletion  of 
this  company's  assets  and  its  heavy  in- 
vestment in  Dealers  National  Insurance 
Co.,  which  was  declared  insolvent  at  the 
same  time,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
this  young  man  will  receive  more  than 
a  token  settlement,  if  that.  Neither 
Texas  nor  Utah  have  an  insurance  in- 
solvency law,  and  although  the  State  ci 
New  Hampshire,  of  which  this  young 
man  is  an  involuntary  resident,  does 
have  such  a  law,  it  will  not  cover  his 
situation  because  Liberty  Universal  was 
not  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
State. 

As  a  result,  this  young  man,  who  is 
serving  his  country  well  has  lost  his 
downpayment,  his  car,  and  his  insurance 
premium.  All  he  has  left  is  the  monthly 
pajmients  which  he  must  make  on  an 
enlisted  man's  pay.  It  is  indeed  a  sad 
and  shameful  situation.  And  I  am  certain 
that  there  are  others  who  are  even  worse 
off — perhaps  widowed  or  permanently 
disabled. 

The  second  situation  which  prompted 
me  to  speak  out  on  this  matter  concerns 
the  current  financial  dlfQculty  of  Fed- 
erated Security  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  company  Is  now  im- 
dergoing  a  rehabilitation  procedure  be- 
cause its  assets  have  been  diverted  and 
depleted  to  such  an  extent  that  its  sol- 
vency and  the  policyholders'  equity  are 
seriously  threatened. 

Federated  Security  was  founded  as  a 
mutual  benefit  association  by  local  inter- 
ests in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1950  and 
was  converted  to  a  stock  company  In 
1951. 

In  1965,  a  58-percent  controlling  in- 
terest was  acquired  by  Oregon  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  had  been 
formed  in  Portland  the  preceding  yeeu-. 
During  1967  and  1968,  Oregon  National's 
interest,  which  was  held  through  a  hold- 
ing company,  Trans  National  Service 
Corp.,  was  increased  to  93.3  percent 
through  an  exchange  of  stock.  However, 
the  two  companies  continued  to  be  op- 
erated as  sef>arate  entities.  On  July  30, 
1969,  Trans  National  Service  Corp.,  the 
Oregon  national  holding  company,  sold 
its  stock  interest  in  Federated  Security 
to  Kaymac  Industries,  a  Dallas,  Tex., 
holding  company,  for  approximately  $3.5 
million.  At  the  time  it  was  sold.  Feder- 
ated had  approximately  $10  million  in  as- 
sets and  apparently  was  in  no  serious 
diflaculty.  However,  the  new  management 
has  diverted  over  $6  million  of  Feder- 
ated's  assets  to  the  Kaymac  holding  com- 
pany and  used  the  proceeds  to  purchase 
interests  in  various  other  enterprises. 

The  company  apparently  has  about 
$3.5  million  in  remaining  assets.  Al- 
though Kaymac  is  still  the  owner  of  rec- 
ord, the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Utah  courts.  The  State  insurance 
commissioner  hopes  to  complete  a  re- 
habilitation plan  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
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Fee  erated  by  a  sound  insurance  com- 
pany. 
\  Whether  or  not  such  a  plan  can  be 
ofked  out  and  will  succeed  in  salvaging 
company,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the 
mehntime,  policyholders  are  continuing 
jay  premiums,  but  death  benefits  are 
held  up.  As  I  noted  previously, 
has  no  insurance  insolvency  law  to 
prdtect  policyholders  should  the  reha- 
itation  plan  fail  and  the  company  be- 

insolvent. 
djuring  1969,  Kaymac  also  obtained 
api  iroximately  86  percent  of  the  common 
sto  ;k  of  Transwestern  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Billings,  Mont.  After  the  acquisition, 
management  of  this  company  passed 
the  hands  of  the  same  individuals 
brought  Federated  Security  to  its 
sad  state.  Whether  or  not  Trans- 
eitern  will  suffer  a  similar  fate  remains 
Qe  seen.  However,  if  the  past  is  any 
gufie,  it  appears  quite  likely  that  it  ^1. 
__.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
t^he  Congress  put  a  stop  to  the  kinds 
situations  I  have  just  described  and 
are  occuring  with  increasing  fre- 
by  enacting  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Agency  Act. 
This  bill  was  considered  in  the  Com- 
tee  on  Commerce  and  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  that  committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mobs  consent  that  the  report  accom- 
ying  S.  2236  be  placed  on  the  desk 
each  Senator  so  that  Senators  may 
e  an  opportimity  to  acquaint  them- 
'es  with  the  problems  at  which  the 
pre  posed  legislation  is  directed. 

"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

HARTKE.    Mr.    President,   I   am 

y  cognizant  of  the  need  to  insure  in- 

against  potential  financial  dis- 

in  the  form  of  broker-dealer  fail- 
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is  for  much  the  same  reason  that  I 
sujlport  legislation  to  provide  similar  pro- 
tec  tion  against  insurance  company  in- 
sol  encies.  Even  more  than  the  liu-e  of 
W(  11  Street,  insurance  has  become  a  vital 
:t  of  everyday  life  for  all  Americans. 

tection  against  insurance  company 
in^lvencies  in  needed  to  maintain  public 
coi  ifidence  in  the  integrity  and  reliability 

the  private  insurance  mechanism. 
J  Lt  least  143  property  and  casualty  in- 
.sui  ance  companies  have  become  insol- 
vent in  the  past  12  years.  More  than  1 
mi  lion  Americans  have  suffered  direct 
finincial  loss  totaling  more  than  $200 
mi  lion  from  these  insolvencies.  Under 
th<  pressures  of  the  current  recession, 
th(  rate  of  insurance  company  insolven- 
cie  5  may  be  increasing.  We  know  of  eight 
insDlvencies  just  in  the  last  year — more 
m£  y  be  reported  in  the  future. 

n  addition  to  those  who  suffer  directly 
frdm  insiu-ance  company  bankruptcies, 
mi  ny  more  suffer  indirect  consequences. 
In  the  same  12-year  period  that  a 
mi  lion  Americans  suffered  S200  million 
in  direct  losses,  an  additional  one-half 
mi  lion  policyholders  had  to  pay  out  more 
thi  ,n  $60  million  to  bail  out  mutual  in- 
surance funds  to  which  they  had  be- 
loi  ged. 

t  is  also  no  secret  that  insurance  com- 
pa  ly  insolvencies  victimize  those  Ameri- 
cans least  able  to  pay.  Insolvencies  are 
pa-ticularly  frequent  among  companies 
wlich  Insure  low-income  city  dwellers. 
Ir(  nically,  these  are  the  people  who  pay 


most  dearly  on  what  is  commonly  held  to 
be  a  high-risk  market.  The  victimization 
of  low-income  people  is  aggravated  by 
the  tendency  of  large  insuiance  com- 
panies to  cancel  and  refuse  to  renew  high- 
risk  policies.  High-risk  insurance  is  thus 
ushered  into  the  hands  of  less  reputable, 
and  financially  less  durable  companies. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  more  people 
have  suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffer 
from  insurance-company  insolvencies 
than  from  broker-dealer  bankruptcies. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  invested  an 
important  part  of  their  future  in  our  pri- 
vate insurance  system.  Now  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  bolster  their  confidence  in 
that  system  and  the  security  they  gain 
from  participating  in  it. 

A  Federal  Insurance  Guarantee  Cor- 
poration would  indemnify  the  otherwise 
helpless  victims  of  insurance  insolven- 
cies. It  would  also  aid  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  insolvencies  through 
adequate  regulation  of  their  dealings. 

Recently  some  States  have  begun  to 
protect  their  citizens  against  insolven- 
cies by  improving  statutes.  But  these  ef- 
forts ha^ve  been  frustrated  by  the  in- 
terstate and  international  nature  of  the 
insurance  industry.  State  efforts  to  in- 
demnify the  claimants  of  insolvent  com- 
panies are  similarly  hampered. 

In  the  five  States — including  my  home 
State  of  Indiana — where  the  most  in- 
solvencies occur,  there  is  no  insolvency 
protection  whatsoever. 

The  need  for  the  type  of  legislation  we 
are  speaking  of  today  was  most  shock- 
ingly illustrated  in  Indiana  this  summer. 
The  events  bringing  insolvency  to  the 
Wabash  Fire  &  Casualty  Co.  provide  a 
classic  example  of  the  way  inadequate 
legislation,  inattentive  public  officials, 
and  unethical  business  practices  can 
combine  to  cheat  the  public. 

The  Wabash  Fire  &  Casualty  case  Is 
also  instructive  of  the  way  In  which  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  cheated 
and  threatened  with  financial  disaster  in 
this  most  vital  area  of  American  life.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
bring  the  salient  facts  of  the  Wabash 
insolvency  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  company  was  taken  over  by  in- 
dividuals from  outside  the  State  in  1965. 
One  of  the  men  who  was  made  respon- 
sible for  the  company's  operations  had 
previously  been  associated  in  two  enter- 
prises with  an  individual  who  has  been 
indicted  and  convicted  for  grand  theft 
involving  the  acquisition  of  another  in- 
surance company  and  depletion  of  its 
assets. 

The  new  management  moved  the  com- 
pany's headquarters  to  another  State 
and  embarked  on  a  totally  new  under- 
writing policy  limiting  its  policies  to  sub- 
standard, high  risk,  automobile  and  resi- 
dential fire  coverage,  a  policy  which  soon 
led  to  severe  deterioration  of  the  com- 
pany's underwriting  position. 

Concurrently,  through  the  use  of  a 
holding  company  device,  the  new  man- 
agement began  to  manipulate  the  insur- 
ance company's  assets  to  the  financial 
benefit  of  the  holding  company.  For  ex- 
ample, the  holding  company.  Waba.sh 
Consolidated  Corp.,  "purchased"  from 
Wabash  Fire  &  Casualty  a  large  block  of 
stock  in  Eagle  Savings  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation of  Cincinnati.  This  stock  had  con- 


stituted 44  percent  of  the  company's  to- 
tal assets.  The  "purchase"  price  of  al- 
most $2,990,000  was  supposedly  equiv- 
alent to  the  insui'ance  company's  origi- 
nal purchase  price  plus  acquisition  costs. 
However,  the  valuation  placed  on  this 
stock,  in  Best's  insurance  reports,  was 
over  $3,810,000,  a  difference  of  some 
$820,000,  in  favor  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. Moreover,  the  insurance  company 
received  no  cash  for  the  stock— just  the 
holding  company's  5-year  second  trust 
note,  with  no  principal  payments  due 
imtil  matiirity.  Thus  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  a  paper  one. 

The  holding  company  merged  Eagle 
with  another  savings  and  loan  it  had  ac- 
quired for  $2,805,000  and  just  over  a  year 
later  sold  the  merged  company  for  al- 
most $12,263,000,  netting  a  total  profit  of 
some  $6,468,000  on  the  entire  transac- 
tion. 

In  some  further  swapping  of  assets  be- 
tween the  holding  company  and  the  In- 
surance company,  the  latter  received  a 
company  known  as  Middletown  East  De- 
veloping Corp.  The  Development  Corp.'s 
commercially  zoned  property  was  report- 
edly appraised  at  $990,000.  Shortly  there- 
after, in  May  1970.  the  holding  company 
sold  Wabash  Fire  &  Casualty  to  Midwest 
Financial  Corp.,  ostensibly  for  $1,000,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  sale  Midwest  Finan- 
cial was  to  pay  $10,000  in  cash  and  recon- 
vey  title  to  Middletown  East  Develop- 
ment Corp.  to  Wabash  Consolidated 
Corp.  within  2  years.  In  this  manner  an 
additional  $990,000  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany's assets  would  be  diverted  to  the 
holding  company. 

Finally,  on  August  25,  1970,  the  Indi- 
ana commissioner  of  insurance  obtained 
a  court  order  enjoining  further  transac- 
tions under  the  agreement  between 
Wabash  Consolidated  Corp.  and  Midwest 
Financial  Corp.  and  placed  Wabash  Fire 
&  Casualty  Co.  in  liquidation.  According 
to  Best's  insurance  reports,  the  last  time 
the  Indiana  Insurance  Department  had 
previously  examined  the  company's  af- 
fairs was  December  31,  1965,  just  after  it 
changed  hands. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  find  out  from  the  Indiana  insurance 
commissioner,  Mr.  Oscar  Ritz.  how  many 
Indiana  citizens  will  be  left  without  in- 
surance coverage  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
solvency and  how  much  money  they 
stand  to  lose.  When  the  last  such  in- 
quiry was  made,  on  October  9,  the  com- 
missioner stated  that  such  information 
would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the 
liquidator  he  had  appointed,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  deputy  commissioner  of 
insurance,  Mr.  Robert  Matthews.  How- 
ever, an  attempt  to  telephone  Mr.  Mat- 
thews wEis  unsuccessful,  because  his  busi- 
ness telephone  number  is  unpublished 
and  was  therefore  not  available  even  to 
the  telephone  operator. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Wabash  Fire  & 
Casualty  insolvency  is  a  classic  example 
of  the  way  in  which  American  consumers 
are  being  betrayed  by  certain  sly  busi- 
nessmen and  inattentive  public  officials. 
It  is  even  more  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  same  individuals  who  brought  Wa- 
bash Fire  &  Casualty  to  its  present  sad 
state  have  also  acquired  control  of  two 
other  Indiana  insurance  companies,  In- 
diana Bonding  &  Surety  Co.  and  Asso- 
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elates  Life  Insurance  Co.,  both  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  demise  of  the  Wabash  Fire  &  Cas- 
ualty Co.  is  just  one  example — albeit  a 
shocking  one — of  the  need  to  protect  the 
American  constuner  from  insui-ance  com- 
pany insolvencies. 

This  protection  should  emphasize  pre- 
vention and  indemnity.  Incidents  like  the 
Wabash  insolvency  can  be  prevented  by 
helping  States  to  improve  their  regula- 
tory mechanisms  and  by  monitoring  cer- 
tain interstate  transactions  of  instirance 
companies. 

The  indemnity  is  needed  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry as  well  as  to  prevent  personal 
tragedies  in  cases  where  we  fail  to  pre- 
vent insolvencies.  Even  if  Indiana's  in- 
surance commissioner  and  his  appointee, 
the  liquidator,  do  discover  the  extent  of 
loss  to  Indiana  citizens,  they  will  not  be 
easily  consoled.  For  Indiana  Is  one  of 
the  States  which  offer  no  protection  to 
policyholders. 

This  is  the  type  of  tragedy  which  can 
be  prevented.  Legislation  to  protect  pol- 
icyholders against  insurance  insolvencies 
affords  an  opportunity  to  build  new  con- 
fidence in  a  vital  area  of  concern  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


POISON  PREVENTION  PACKAGING 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2162. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  2162)  to  provide 
for  special  packaging  to  protect  children 
from  serious  personal  injury  or  serious 
illness  resulting  from  handling,  using,  or 
ingesting  household  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clatise,  and  insert : 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  c'.ted  as  the 
"Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,   Education,   and   Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "household  substtmce" 
means  any  substance  which  is  customarily 
produced  or  distributed  for  sale  for  con- 
sumption or  use,  or  customarily  stored,  by 
Individuals  in  or  about  the  household  and 
which  Is — 

(A)  a  hazardous  substance  as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  section  2  (f )  of  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act   (15  U.S.C.  1261(f)); 

(Bi  an  economic  poison  as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  section  2a  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act  (7 
D.S.C.  135(a)); 

(C)  a  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  201  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321):  or 

(D)  a  substance  Intended  for  use  as  fuel 
when  stored  In  a  portable  container  and  used 
m  the  heating,  cooking,  or  refrigeration  sys- 
tem of  a  bouse. 

(3)  The  term  "package"  means  the  Inmie- 
aiate  container  or  wrapping  In  which  any 
nousehold  substance  Is  contained  for  con- 
sumption, use,  or  storage  by  Individuals  In 
or  about  the  household,  and,  for  purposes  of 


section  4(a)  (2)  of  this  Act,  also  means  any 
outer  container  or  wrapping  used  In  the  re- 
tall  display  of  any  such  substance  to  con- 
SLuners.  Such  term  does  not  Include — 

(A)  any  shipping  container  or  wrapping 
used  solely  for  the  transportation  of  any 
household  substance  In  bulk  or  In  quantity 
to  manufacturers,  packers,  or  processors,  or 
to  wholesale  or  retail  distributors  thereof, 
or 

(B)  any  shipping  container  or  outer  wrap- 
ping used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver  any 
household  substance  to  consumers  unless  It 
Is  the  only  such  container  or  wrapping. 

(4)  The  term  "special  packaging"  means 
packaging  that  is  designed  or  constructed  to 
be  significantly  difficult  for  children  under 
five  years  of  age  to  open  or  obtain  a  toxic 
or  harmful  amount  of  the  substance  con- 
tained therein  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
not  diflScult  for  normal  adults  to  use  prop- 
erly, but  does  not  mean  packaging  which  all 
such  children  cannot  open  or  obtain  a  toxic 
or  harmful  Etmount  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

(5)  The  term  "labeling"  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  mat- 
ter (A)  upon  any  household  substance  or  its 
package,  or  (B)  accompanying  such  sub- 
stance. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  technical  advisory  committee 
provided  for  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  may 
establish  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  by  regulation,  standards  for  the 
special  packaging  of  any  household  sub- 
stance if  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  degree  or  nature  of  the  hazard  to 
children  in  the  availability  of  such  sub- 
stance, by  reason  of  its  packaging.  Is  such 
that  special  packaging  is  required  to  protect 
children  from  serious  personal  injury  or  se- 
rious Illness  resulting  from  handling,  using, 
or  Ingesting  such  substance;  and 

(2)  the  special  packaging  to  be  required 
by  such  standard  Is  technically  feasible,  prcc- 
ticable,  and  appropriate  for  such  substance. 

(b)  In  establishing  a  standard  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  reasonableness  of  such  standard; 

(2)  available  scientific,  medical,  and  en- 
gineering data  ccncernlng  special  packaging 
and  concerning  childhood  accidental  inges- 
tions, illness,  and  injury  caused  by  household 
substances: 

(3)  the  manufactiu-ing  practices  of  indus- 
tries aflected  by  this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  nature  and  use  of  the  household 
substance. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  his  findings,  his  reasons  there- 
for, and  citation  of  the  sections  of  statutes 
which  authorize  his  action. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  specific  packaging 
designs,  product  content,  package  quantity, 
or,  with  the  exception  of  authority  granted 
in  section  4(a)(2)  of  this  Act,  labeling.  In 
the  case  of  a  household  substance  for  which 
special  packaging  is  reqiUred  pursuant  to  a 
regulation  under  tills  section,  the  Secretary 
may  in  such  regulation  prohibit  the  pack- 
aging of  such  substance  in  packages  which 
he  determines  are  unnecessarily  attractive  to 
children. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a 
household  substance  for  which  a  standard 
has  been  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
readily  available  to  elderly  or  handicapped 
j>erson3  who  may  be  unable  to  use  special 
packaging  and  to  those  households  without 
young  children,  such  household  substance 
may  be  packaged  In  packages  not  comply- 
ing with  such  standard  If — 

(1)  such  substance  Is  supplied  to  the  con- 
sumer In  at  least  one  popular  size  package 
which  compiles  with  such  standard;   and 

(2)  the  packages  which  do  not  meet  such 
standard  bear,  in  conformity  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  conspicuous  labeling 
stating:  "This  product  is  also  available  In 
special  packaging  which  is  recommended  for 
use  in  households  with  young  children". 


In  the  case  of  a  household  substance  dis- 
pensed pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  physician, 
dentist,  or  other  licensed  medical  prac- 
titioner who  is  authorized  to  prescribe,  such 
substance  may  be  sold  in  noncomplying 
packaging  only  when  directed  In  the  order 
of  such  practitioner  or  when  requested  by 
the  purchaser. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretari'  determines 
that  any  household  substance  packaged  In 
noncomplying  packages  Is  not  also  being 
supplied  by  a  manufacturer  or  packer  In 
popular  size  packages  which  comply  with 
the  standard  established  for  such  substance, 
he  may,  after  giving  the  manufacturer  or 
packer  an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  by  order  require  such 
substance  to  be  packaged  by  such  manufac- 
turer or  packer  exclusively  In  special  packag- 
ing complying  with  such  standard  if  he 
finds,  after  opportimity  for  hearing,  that 
such  exclusive  use  of  such  packaging  is  nec- 
essary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 

Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Proceedings  to  issue,  amend,  or 
repeal  a  regulation  prescribing  a  standard 
under  section  3  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
section  553  (other  than  clause  (B)  of  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion) of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
unless  the  Secretary  elects  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  subsection  (e)  of  section  701 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
In  which  event  such  subsection  and  subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g)  of  such  section  701  shall 
apply  to  such  proceedings.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  such  election,  he  shall  publish  that 
fact  with  the  proposal  required  to  be  pub- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  of  such  sub- 
section (e). 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  standard  prescribed 
by  a  regulation  issued  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  any  person  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  a  standard  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  60th  day  after  the  regulation 
prescribing  such  standard  is  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business  for  a  Judicial  review 
of  such  standard.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary 
based  his  standard,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such  addi- 
tional evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary  in 
a  hearing  or  in  such  other  manner,  and  upon 
such  t«nns  and  conditions,  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion, if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  his  original  standard,  with  the  re- 
turn of  such  additional  evidence. 

(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (b)  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  standard  of  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
(C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
706  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  If 
the  court  ordered  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  under  subsection  (c),  the  court  shall 
also  review  the  Secretary's  standard  to  de- 
termine, if.  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record 
before  tbe  oourt  pursuant  to  subsectloms  (b) 
and  ( 1 ) ,  It  Is  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. If  the  court  finds  the  standard  is  not 
so  supported,  the  court  may  set  it  aside.  With 
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rei  pect  to  any  standard  reviewed  under  this 
su  )secUon.  the  court  may  grant  appropriate 
rel  lef  pending  conclusion  ol  the  review  pro- 
ce(  dings,  as  provided  in  section  705  ol  such 
title  5. 

e)   The  Judgment  of  the  court  aSlrming 
setting   aside.  In   whole   or  in  part,   any 
ii  standard  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  flnal, 
u  jject    to    review    by    the    Supreme    Court 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
catlon,    as   provided    In   section    1254    of 
le   28   of   the  United   States   Code. 
jEC.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
rylng  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
jretary  shall  appoint  a  technical  advisory 
nmlttee.    designating    a    member    thereof 
be  chairman,  composed  of  not  more  than 
teen    members    who    are    representative 
(1)  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
Welfare.   (21    the  Department  of  Com- 
.  (3)  manufaicturers  of  household  sub- 
subject  to   this   Act.    (4)    scientists 
wl^h   expertise   related   to   this   Act   and   11- 
sed  practitioners  In  the  medical  field,  (5) 
and  (6)  manufacturers  of  pack- 
and  closures  for  household  substances, 
e  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  tech- 
al   advisory   committee   In  making   flnd- 
and  In  establishing  standards  pursuant 
this  Act. 

bi    Members   of   the    technical    advisory 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  em- 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  at- 
teiding  meetings  of  such  committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
the    Secretary,    but   not    exceeding    $100 
diem.    Including   traveltlme.   and   while 
serving  away   from   their   homes   or   reg- 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
trfivel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
In   the   Government  service  employed 
1  ermlttently. 

Sec.  7.    (a)    Section  2(p)    of  the  Federal 
Substances   Act    (15   U.S.C.   1281 
)  is  amended — 

1)  by  striUng  out  "which  substance"  In 
part  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
in  lieu  thereof  "If  the  packaging  or  label- 
of  such  substance  Is  In  violation  of  an 

pillcable   regulation    or   order   Issued   pur- 
t  to  section  3  or  4  of  the  Poison  Preven- 
Packaglng  Act  of  1970  or  If  such  sub- 
and 

2)  by    adding    the    following    after    and 
be  low  paragraph  (2)  : 

term  'mlsbranded  hazardous  substance' 
Includes  a  household  substance  as  de- 
fined In  section  2(2)  (D)  of  the  Poison  Pre- 
tlon  Packaging  Act  of  1970  If  It  is  a  sub- 
described  In  paragraph  1  of  section  2 
of  this  Act  and  Its  packaging  or  labeling 
n  violation  of  an  applicable  regulation  or 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  3  or  4  of  the 
Person  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970.". 

b)  Section  2z(2)   of  the  Federal  Insectl- 
Punglclde.    and    Rodentlclde    Act    (7 

C.  135(z)  ("J) )  la  amended  by  striking  out 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph   (h)    of 
8ut;h  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
K  psiragraph  as  follows : 
'(1)  if  Its  packaging  or  labeling  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  an  applicable  regulation  or  order 
pursuant   to   section   3   or   4   of   the 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970." 

c)  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug. 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  343)  Is  amend- 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 

as  follows: 
(n)  If  Its  packaging  or  labeling  Is  in  vio- 
lation of  an  applicable  regulation  or  order 
pursuant    to   section   3    or   4   of   the 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970." 
fd)  Section  602  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  362)  Is  amended 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
grftph  M  follows : 

•(p)   If  it  is  a  drug  and  Its  packaging  or 
labeling  to  In  Tlolatlon  of  an  applicable  reg- 
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ulatlon  or  order  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
3  or  4  of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act  of  1970." 

(e)  Section  503(b)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  353(b) 
(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (h)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  (h) .  and  (p)  ". 

(f)  Section  602  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  362)  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"(f)  If  its  packaging  or  labeling  is  in  vio- 
lation of  an  applicable  regulation  or  order 
Issued  purs\iant  to  section  3  or  4  of  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970." 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  a  standard  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  applicable 
to  a  household  substance  is  In  effect,  no 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  shall 
have  any  authority  either  to  establish  or 
continue  In  effect,  with  respect  to  such 
household  substance,  any  standard  for  spe- 
cial packaging  (and  any  exemption  there- 
from and  requirement  related  thereto)  which 
is  not  identical  to  the  standard  established 
under  section  3  (and  any  exemption  there- 
from and  requirement  related  thereto)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment.  Each  regulation  es- 
tablishing a  special  packaging  standard  shall 
specify  the  date  such  standard  Is  to  take 
effect  which  date  shall  not  be  sooner  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  such  regulation  Is 
flnal.  unless  the  Secretary,  for  good  cause 
found,  determines  that  an  earlier  effective 
date  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  publishes 
In  the  Federal  Register  his  reason  for  such 
finding.  In  which  case  such  earlier  date  shall 
apply.  No  such  standard  shall  be  effective  as 
to  household  substances  subject  to  this  Act 
packaged  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
final  regulation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  2162.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  special  packaging  to  pro- 
tect children  from  serious  personal  injury 
or  serious  illness  resulting  from  handling, 
using,  or  ingesting  household  substances, 
and  for  other  purposes;  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing vote  thereon;  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  tigreed  to;  and  the 
Presu)Dig  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  Goodell  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  and  withdrawing  a  nomina- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing OfiQcer  (Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Thomas  J. 
Houser,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  withdrawin,j  the  nomination  of 
Sherman  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, which  nominating  message  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Commerce. 


SECURITIES  INVESTOR  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2348)  to  establish  a 
Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like,  first,  to  indicate  ray  admiration 
once  again  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  on  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  I  know  that  this  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  very  complex  matter  but  the 
basic  thrust  of  what  he  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish  should  and  must  be  preserved. 
This  is  not  a  protectionist  bill  for  the 
broker  as  such.  It  is  for  people.  We  have 
had  some  specific  instances  where  in- 
dividuals have  been  hurt.  Three  small 
Investment  brcrfcerage  firms  have  failed. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  situation  involv- 
ing the  Goodbody  Co.,  where  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  securities 
industry  and  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change to  take  care  of  that  situation.  But 
prior  to  that,  three  companies  failed,  one 
of  them  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  involving 
losses  for  6,000  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
telegram  dated  December  8,  1970,  by 
Robert  W.  Haack,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  which  reads: 

The  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  would 
like  to  restate  the  exchanges  position  an- 
nounced previously  on  November  17  regard- 
ing the  customers  of  First  Devonshire  Corpo- 
ration, Charles  Plohn  &  Co.  and  Robinson  & 
Co.,  Inc.  Following  passage  of  the  SIPC  leg- 
Islatlon,  they  will  strongly  recommend  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  exchange  that  the 
exchange  provide  assistance  if  necessary  to 
the  customers  of  these  three  firms.  Such  as- 
sistance under  the  Exchange  constitution 
requires   board    and    membership    approval. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  its  debate  on  this  issue  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Haack  in  the  colloquy  that  they  had  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

An  article  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  December  2,  1970.  from  which 
I  quote,  states  in  part : 

Rep.  Moss  (D.,  Calif.),  the  bill's  manager, 
stressed  that  the  Insiirance  fund  isn't  In- 
tended to  cover  possible  losses  by  customers 
of  three  currently  distressed  firms.  First 
Devonshire  Corp.,  Charles  Plohn  &  Co.  and 
Robinson  &  Co. 

But  Rep.  Moss  repeated  to  the  House  the 
previously  announced  "commitment"  he  has 
received  from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
that  It  will  protect  customers  of  these  three 
firms  from  any  losses.  Any  "breach  of  faith" 
by  the  exchange  on  this  "firm  commitment' 
would  prompt  his  securities  subcommittee  to 
press  the  legislation  directing  the  exchange 
to  make  good  any  losses.  Rep.  Moss  said. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  telegram, 
of  which  other  Senators  have  received 
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copies  also,  this  is  not  exactly  a  commit- 
ment. It  is  a  best  effort,  but  only  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  because  he 
does  not  have  sole  authority;  but  it  would 
considerably  strengthen  his  hand  to 
make  whole  the  losses  suffered  by  inno- 
cent customers  that  have  not  been  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation. 

We  ourselves  should  indicate  that  the 
Senate  feels  as  strongly  as  the  House 
about  this  matter,  that  our  vote  on  this 
legislation  will  take  into  account  the  feel- 
ing that  the  securities  industry  itself 
should  take  care  of  not  just  one  of  the 
largest  companies  but  also  the  customers 
of  the  three  smaller  companies  who  have 
been  injured  by  this  action  because  they 
have  not  been  covered. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  as 
well  as  those  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
appreciate  his  raising  this  point.  It  has 
been  one  that  has  concerned  us  as  we 
have  tried  to  resolve  the  various  prob- 
lems which  have  been  raised.  Before  and 
after  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee,  we  specifically  pursued  this 
particular  one.  We  have  all  received,  I 
think,  copies  of  the  telegram  which  the 
Senator  has  just  read. 

I,  too,  read  it  as  a  commitment  from 
President  Haack  and  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
to  make  the  strongest  possible  case  to  the 
board  and  to  the  membership.  I  think 
they  should  understand  that  we  accept 
that  as  a  commitment  on  their  part  and 
that  we  would  feel  let  down  if  the  result 
is  anything  but  a  success. 

I  feel  and  have  felt,  long  before  we 
discussed  this  in  terms  of  the  Impact 
upon  the  legislation,  that  they  had  a 
responsibility  to  the  customers  of  these 
three  firms.  I  felt  that  the  exchange,  In 
setting  up  the  trust  funds  to  deal  with 
the  customers  of  firms  In  diflBculty,  and 
to  protect  them,  had  held  out  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  effect,  that  no  customer  would  lose 
money  because  of  failure  of  broker- 
dealers  who  are  members  of  the  ex- 
change, although  from  their  point  of 
view,  in  terms  of  minimum  obligation, 
their  obligation  may  seem  marginal  in 
terms  of  the  public's  point  of  view  and 
the  right  to  rely  on  the  exchange's  as- 
surance. But  its  objective  is  not  to  let 
any  of  these  customers  down.  In  terms 
of  that  assurance,  the  exchange  had  an 
obligation.  So  I  think  that  this  telegram 
reflects  an  intent  and  an  attitude  as  such 
to  do  everything  possible  to  see  to  it  that 
the  objective  set  out  in  the  telegram  is 
achieved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  am  very  much 
reassured  by  them.  As  a  member  of  the 
minority  on  the  committee.  I  would  be 
even  more  reassured  if  my  senior  Repub- 
lican colleague  shared  those  opinions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
change went  to  the  limit  of  its  resources 
and  beyond,  in  order  to  take  care  of  a 
very  large  problem:  namely,  Goodbody's 
problem.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  be 


expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  to 
take  care  of  the  three  little  ones  also. 
After  saying  that  they  will  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $30  million  over  their  $55  million 
trust  fund,  bec&use  the  problem  vsith 
Goodbody  is  so  great  that  it  will  shake 
up  many  communities  Including  my  own 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  I  do  not  think  they 
can  say  that  these  three  small  companies 
do  not  mean  very  much  In  the  total 
overall  effect,  so  we  do  need  to  worry 
about  them.  Having,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  said,  held  out  this  hope,  this  as- 
surance, that  they  must  be  expected,  In 
good  conscience  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  small  ones. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  know 
whether  these  are  the  only  ones  now 
without  exchange  support  or  assistance? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  this  is  true.  I  have  not 
researched  it  thoroughly.  However,  cer- 
tainly we  would  have  heard,  I  think,  by 
now  if  there  were  any  others.  I  would 
think  that  this  colloquy  would  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary. 

These  are  men  of  honor  who  deal  in  a 
profession  In  which  they  must  deal  every 
day  on  each  other's  word.  I  would  not 
think  it  would  be  at  all  necessary  for 
the  House  or  the  Senate  to  direct  that 
the  exchange  do  this  when  we  have  had 
this  best  effort  telegram,  reinforced  by 
this  colloquy.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  we 
have  strengthened  President  Haack's 
hand  sufiBciently  so  that  I  do  feel  they 
will  carry  forward  as  Uiey  have  com- 
mitted themselves. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  before  too  long  they  can  send  us 
another  telegram  telling  us  that  they 
have  worked  out  a  program  to  help  the 
customers  of  these  three  small  firms. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    ACREXICENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  take  place  not  later  thsm  6 
o'clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  BYBn  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  will  not  object,  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator means  to  waive  rule  xn. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  include  that  In  my 
request. 

The  PRESroma  officer,  is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

AMEI^DUENT   NO.    1095 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1095  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  73.  line  7,  It  is  proposed  to  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"'(6)  (A)  No  broker  or  dealer  or  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  shall  hold 
In  custody  or  under  a  lien  any  money,  se- 
curity, or  other  property  received  from  or  on 
behalf  of  any  customer,  except  that  such 
broker  may  hold  in  custody  or  under  a  lien 
or  may  lend  or  pledge  an  amount  of  such 
securities  that  Is  fair  and  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  Indebtedness  of  said  customer  to  said 
member,  broker,  or  dealer  and  In  compli- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  for  the  protection 
of  Investors. 

"  '(B)  When  a  broker  or  dealer  or  member 
receives  or  holds  securities  that  are  fully 
paid  for  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
can  be  held  m  custody  or  under  a  lien  or 
under  a  loan  or  pledge  under  this  section 
or  receives  any  moneys  or  other  property 
from  or  on  behalf  of  any  customer,  except 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  com- 
plete a  transaction  for  such  customer,  such 
member,  broker,  or  dealer  shall — 

"'(i)  promptly  deliver  such  securities, 
money,  or  other  property  to  such  customer, 
or 

*"(11)  upon  the  written  consent  of  such 
customer,  place  or  maintain  such  securities, 
money,  or  other  property  In  the  custody  of 
either  a  tAnk  which  has  at  all  times  an  ag- 
gregate capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  of  such  specified  minimum  amount 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  or  of  a  clearing  corpora- 
tion, central  depository,  or  similar  facility 
subject  to  such  qualifications  as  the  rulee 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe In  the  public  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors.  Such  securities,  money, 
or  other  property  shall  not  be  removed  by 
the  broker  or  dealer  from  such  bank,  clear- 
ing corporation,  central  depository,  or  sim- 
ilar facility,  except  upon  the  specific  au- 
thorization of  such  customer  to  complete  a 
transaction  for  the  account  of  such  customer 
or  for  delivery  to  such  customer  or  his  des- 
ignee and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  in 
the  pubUc  interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

"  '(C)  This  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  be  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.'  •• 

On  page  73,  strike  lines  8  and  9,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied herein." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  30  mil- 
lion Americans  presently  own  shares  In 
U.S.  industry  including  1,214.000  cltlzena 
of  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today  seeks 
to  protect  these  Investors  from  losses  re- 
sulting from  broker-dealer  Insolvencies. 

It  would  do  this  by  establishing  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion which  would  maintain  £ind  adininis- 
ter  an  insurance  fund  providing  coverage 
against  customer  losses  up  to  $50,000  per 
account.  The  insurance  fund  would,  at 
the  outset,  aggregate  $75  million  In  lines 
of  credit  and  cash  raised  by  broker- 
dealer  tissessments.  Ultimately,  the  in- 
dustry contribution  would  reach  $150 
million  In  cash. 

As  a  backstop.  Treasury  borrowing  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $1  billion  would 
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available  in  the  event  of  exhaustion 

industry   funds.  It  should  be  noted 

an    assessment    or    "transactions 

"  may  be  imposed  on  the  public  in 

event    Treasury    borrowing    takes 
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rhirty  million  investors  might  well  ask 
ifether   this  bill  and   the  companion 
of  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
y  protect  investors,  at  the  lowest  cost 
the  public,  or  whether  this  bill  repre- 
protectlon  for  the  Industry  at  a 
when  reforms  are  vitally  needed? 
:f  our  goal  is  to  protect  the  investor, 
it  is  important  to  determine  how 
typical  Investor  subjects  himself  to 
when  using  the  services  of  a  broker- 
dealer.  As  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
Committee  report  states,  we  are 
tiempting  to  insure  against  customer 
arising    from    broker-dealer    in- 
vencies.  These  losses  occur  because 
are  unable  to  withdraw  both 
and     securities    from    bankrupt 
cer-dealers  which  have  neglected  to 
i:regate  customer  property  from  their 
o-^n  property. 

roper  segregation  of  customer's  cash 
generally  considered  to  be  impossible 
steps    are    taken    to    "escrow" 
funds    and    deposit    them    with 
bahks  or  other  financial  institutions, 
t  is  considerably  easier  to  require  the 
segregation  of  securities;   how- 
;r,  it  is  an  industry  practice  to  hold 
securities  in  "street  name"  and 
proper  segregation  of  customers' 
is  seldom  achieved. 
f,   as  industry  representatives   con- 
customers'  cash   'or  "free  credit 
balances"!  cannot  be  adequately  segre- 
and  securities   are   seldom   ade- 
quately segregated,  then  investors  must 
relief  from  a  "single  and  separate 
'   at   the   time   bankruptcy   occurs 
al(Jng  with  other  investors  similarly  sit- 
in  the  process,  they  may  well  re- 
ve  only  partial  refunds  on  their  in- 
ektments. 
This  bill  improves  the  chances  that 
:estors   owning   fully   paid   securities 
iich  have  been  entrusted  to  broker- 
for  safekeeping  will  receive  their 
property.  It  does  so  by  relaxing  the  re- 
quirement that  such  property  be  "specif- 
lly  identifiable"  and  thus  permits  se- 
cii-ities  held  in  bulk  segregation  or  in 
ceitral  certificate  services  to  be  deemed 
s  jeciflcally  identifiable". 
The    bill    under    consideration    does 
however,    increase    the    investor's 
that  he  will  regain  the  entire 
aitiount  of  cash  which  he  entrusted  to 
brokerage  house  prior  to  its  demise, 
amendment  which  I  offer  \6  designed 
only  to  strengthen  the  rules  regard- 
proper  segregation  of  customer's  se- 
ci4rities.  but  is  also  designed  to  provide 
rules  regarding  the  escrowing  of 
investors  cash  v/hich  has  been  entrusted 
broker-dealers  for  safekeeping. 
[  believe  that  failure  to  adopt  these 
es  will  result  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
liich  purports  to  provide  assurance  to 
public  that  all  is  well,  but  in  fact 
Is  to  address  the  potential  source  of 
;estor  losses. 

There  are  few  in  the  industry  who 
(  uld  challenge  the  concept  that  broker - 
deilers  should  be  treated  as  fiduriaries 
1  len  it  comes  to  the  handling  of  inves- 
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tors'  property.  Certainly,  pubhc  confi- 
dence in  our  national  securities  markets 
has  been  built  over  the  last  30  years  on 
the  concept  that  while  investors  might 
take  risks  in  the  market  with  respect  to 
certain  inve^ments,  their  funds  and  se- 
curities wereTievertheless  safe  when  held 
by  federally  regulated  broker-dealers. 

This  feeling  of  security  has  been,  to 
a  large  degree,  illusory  since  broker- 
dealers  have  been  free  to  use  free  credit 
balances  for  their  own  needs  to  finance 
margin  transactions,  to  satisfy  broker- 
dealer  operating  needs  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  investment  opportunities  in 
equity  securities  which  broker-dealers 
could  not  respond  to  in  the  absence  of 
ready  customer  cash. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  put  a  stop  to 
these  practices  and  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  problems  which  are  exposing  in- 
vestors to  unreasonable  risks.  There  are 
a  number  of  people  who  have  observed 
that  if  such  reforms  are  instituted,  there 
will  be  little  need  for  the  broker-dealer 
bill  which  is  being  considered  today. 
While  strict  adherence  to  these  rules 
would  certainly  lessen  the  need  for  re- 
liance on  Treasury  borrowing  authority 
since  industry  funding  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  foreseeable  losses,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  contains  many  worthwhile  pro- 
visions which  should  be  retained. 

Certainly,  insurance  is  important  to 
protect  against  losses  on  the  part  of 
broker-dealers  who  fail  to  comply  with 
the  proposed  rules  regarding  the  escrow- 
ing of  free  credit  balances  and  the  seg- 
regation of  securities  set  forth  in  my 
amendment.  The  bill  also  estabUshes 
procedures  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
liquidation  of  bankrupt  firms.  In  doing 
so,  the  bill  makes  worthwhile  changes 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  15(c)  (3) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  to  reiter- 
ate the  SEC's  broad  powers  to  provide 
safeguards  with  respect  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  broker-dealers.  This 
provision  is  necesssuily  vague  and  there- 
fore is  adequately  supplemented  by  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  regarding  the 
escrowing  of  cash  and  securities. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Senate  Committee  report  implicitly  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  this  amendment  by 
making  membership  in  the  insurance 
corporation  compulsory  only  for  those 
brokers  and  dealers  who  hold  securities 
and/or  free  credit  balances  for  customers. 
As  the  committee  report  states : 

The  thrust  of  this  [rule]  ...  Is  to  permit 
exemption  of  those  firms  which  do  not.  In 
the  nature  of  their  business,  expose  public 
customers  to  risk  of  loss. 

Thus,  where  free  credit  balances  or 
securities  are  not  held,  insurance  is  not 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  It  follows  from 
this  general  proposition  that  adequate 
safeguards  must  be  developed  to  protect 
these  two  types  of  investor  property.  This 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  adequately 
addresses  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  the  proposed  amendment.  Sec- 
tion 6d  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  imposes  strict  rules  regarding  the 
segregation  of  investors'  property  in- 
volved In  futures  trading.  I  believe  that 
we  must  apply  similar  rules  to  broker- 


dealers  serving  investors  who  utilize  our 
national  securities  markets. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  while 
stringent  rules  should  be  enacted  re- 
garding the  use  of  customers'  cash  and 
securities,  imposition  of  such  rules  at 
this  time  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  an 
already  crippled  industry.  This  argu- 
ment is  premised  on  the  fact  that  the 
securities  and  industry  self -regulated 
bodies  have  given  tacit  approval  over  the 
years  to  the  use  of  free  credit  balances 
for  whatever  purposes  broker-dealers 
have  seen  fit.  These  practices  must  be 
curtailed;  however,  the  industry  must 
not  be  disrupted  in  the  process. 

Thus,  the  imposition  of  these  rules 
must  be  phased  in  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  thereby  enabling  the  in- 
dustry to  seek  other  sources  of  capital. 

1  therefore  propose  an  efifective  date  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  act.  I  believe  this  pro- 
posal meets  the  concerns  of  those  who 
are  fearful  of  disrupting  the  industry 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  insures  that 
there  will  be  the  proper  separation  of 
customers'  property  from  brokerage 
house  property  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

To  argue  for  even  less  stringent  regu- 
lation is  to  ignore  the  very  causes  which 
have  undermined  investor  confidence  in 
our  national  securities  markets  over  the 
last  few  months.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
broker-dealer  liquidations  which  have  oc- 
curred and  the  effect  which  these  events 
have  had  on  the  Investing  public  in 
general. 

To  enact  the  present  bill  without 
reaching  the  abuses  which  have  prompt- 
ed our  concern  would  be  to  enact  legis- 
lation which,  in  effect,  pays  the  doctor 
for  his  services  regardless  of  whether 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  pa- 
tient's health.  I  cannot  accept  and  I  hope 
Congress  will  not  accept  such  a  practice. 

Broker-dealers  who  hold  investors' 
cash  and  securities  must  be  treated  as 
fiduciaries  with  respect  to  their  cus- 
tomers' property.  The  bill  which  we  are 
considering,  if  amended  in  the  manner 
which  I  propose,  will  reach  this  result. 

I  am  also  introducing  an  amendment 
which  specifies  that  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation  will  termi- 
nate its  operation  and  dissolve  within 

2  years  unless  its  operating  authority 
is  renewed  by  Congress.  This  amendment 
is  designed  to  result  in  closer  congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  the  progress  of  indus- 
try reforms  and  to  enable  results  of 
industry  studies  to  be  considered  when 
renewing  the  corporation's  charter.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  Congress  will  fall 
to  renew  this  authority:  however.  I  be- 
lieve the  2-year  life  will  insure  that 
greater  congressional  scrutiny  of  indus- 
try refoi-ms  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  73,  at  the  end  of  line  7,  add  the 
following:  "Such  rules  and  regulations  shaU 
require  the  maintenance  of  reserves  with  re- 
spect to  customers'  deposits  or  credit  bal- 
ances, as  determined  by  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations." 

On  page  73,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following: 
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"'(6)  (A)  No  broker  or  dealer  or  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  shall  hold 
In  ciistody  or  under  a  Hen  any  security,  or 
other  property  received  from  or  on  behalf  of 
customers,  except  that  such  broker  may  hold 
In  custody  or  under  a  Hen  or  may  lend  or 
pledge  an  amount  of  such  securities  that  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  In  view  of  the  aggregate 
Indebtedness  of  said  customers  to  said  mem- 
ber, broker,  or  dealer  and  in  compliance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. 

"  '(B)  When  a  broker  or  dealer  or  member 
receives  or  holds  securities  that  axe  fully 
paid  for  or  In  excess  of  the  amount  which  can 
be  held  In  custody  or  under  a  Hen  or  under 
a  loan  or  pledge  under  this  section  or  receives 
any  moneys  or  other  property  from  or  on  be- 
half of  any  customer,  except  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  to  complete  a  transaction 
for  such  customers,  such  member,  broker,  or 
dealer  shall — 

"'(1)  promptly  deliver  such  securities, 
money,  or  other  property  to  such  customer,  or 

"'(11)  upon  the  written  consent  of  such 
customer,  place  or  maintain  such  eecurltlee, 
or  other  property  in  the  custody  of  either  a 
bank  which  has  at  all  times  an  aggregate 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  of  such 
specified  minimum  amount  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  or 
of  a  clearing  corporation,  central  depository, 
or  other  facilities  including  those  of  the 
broker  dealer  subject  to  such  qualifications  as 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  In  the  public  Interest  and  for 
the  protection  of  Investors.  Such  securities, 
money,  or  other  property  shall  not  be  re- 
moved by  the  broker  or  dealer  from  such 
bank,  clearing  corporation,  central  deposi- 
tory, or  similar  facility,  except  upon  the  spe- 
cific authorization  of  such  customer  to  com- 
plete a  transaction  for  the  account  of  such 
customer  or  for  delivery  to  such  customer  or 
his  designee  and  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Conunlssion  may  prescribe 
In  the  public  interest  and  for  the  protection 
of  Investors. 

"'(C)  This  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  be  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thifi  Act.'  " 

On  page  73,  strike  lines  8  and  9,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  unless  otherwise  specified  herein." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  a  further  modification  of  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  further  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  further  modified, 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  73.  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following : 

"'(6)  (A)  No  broker  or  dealer  or  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  which  Is 
a  member  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation  shall  hold  in  custody  or  un- 
der a  Hen  any  security,  or  other  property 
received  from  or  on  behalf  of  customers, 
except  that  such  broker  may  hold  In  custody 
or  under  a  Hen  or  may  lend  or  pledge  an 
amount  of  such  securities  that  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  aggregate  In- 
debtedness of  said  customers  to  said  mem- 
ber, broker,  or  dealer  and  in  compliance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe-  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. 


"■(B)  When  such  broker  or  dealer  or  mem- 
ber of  a  National  Securltes  Exchange  receives 
or  holds  securities  that  are  fully  paid  for  or 
In  excess  of  the  amount  which  can  be  held 
in  custody  or  under  a  lien  or  under  a  loan 
or  pledge  xuider  this  section  or  receives  any 
moneys  or  other  property  from  or  on  behalf 
of  any  customer,  except  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  to  complete  a  transaction 
for  such  customer,  such  member,  broker,  or 
dealer  shall — 

"'(1)  promptly  deliver  such  securities, 
money,  or  other  property  to  such  customer, 

"'(11)  upon  the  written  consent  of  such 
customer,  place  or  maintain  such  securities, 
money,  or  other  property  In  the  custody  of 
either  a  bank  which  has  at  all  times  an  ag- 
gregate capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  prof- 
its of  such  specified  minimum  amount  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  or  of  a  clearing  corporation, 
central  depository  or  other  facilities  includ- 
ing those  of  the  broker  dealer  subject  to 
such  qualifications  as  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  may  prescribe  In 
the  public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
investors.  Such  securities,  money,  or  other 
property  shall  not  be  removed  by  the  broker 
or  dealer  from  such  bank,  clearing  corpora- 
tion, central  depository,  or  similar  facility, 
except  upon  the  specific  authorization  of 
such  customer  to  complete  a  transaction  for 
the  account  of  such  customer  or  for  deUvery 
to  such  customer  or  his  designee  and  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  in  the  public  Interest 
and  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 

"'(C)  This  subsection  shaU  become  effec- 
tive pixrsuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  be  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act."  " 

On  page  73,  strike  lines  8  and  9,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  unless  otherwise  specified 
herein." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  so 
that  I  may  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  been  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, is  to  require  the  segregation  of 
securities  held  by  the  broker-dealers.  At 
the  present  time  broker-dealers  hold  for 
safekeeping  and  for  the  convenience  of 
their  customers  securities  which  have 
been  entrusted  to  them  and  these  secu- 
rities have  been  commingled  with  their 
own.  As  a  result  of  failure  of  several  of 
the  broker-dealers  in  the  country  and 
the  resulting  bankruptcies,  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  segregating  the 
securities  of  the  customer  from  the  se- 


curities of  the  broker-dealer.  This  also 
has  been  a  fact  with  cash  that  is  held  by 
the  broker-dealer  after  securities  have 
been  sold  by  them ;  and  it  also  has  been 
a  practice  in  the  Industry  that  this  cash 
and  these  securities  have  been  used  by 
the  broker-dealer  houses  for  their  own 
operational  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  to  make  it  mandatory  that 
reserves  be  established  for  the  protection 
of  the  cash  which  Is  held  by  broker-deal- 
ers belonging  to  investor  customers.  The 
other  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  it  mandatory  that  the  securities  in 
the  aggregate  be  segregated,  those  of  the 
investor  customers  from  the  securities  of 
the  broker-dealers.  This  has  been  a  very 
serious  matter  in  recent  days  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  bankruptcy 
proceedings  and  it  has  been  difflciUt,  if 
not  impossible,  to  identify  the  securities 
and  certainly  even  more  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  cash.  This  is  an  attempt  to  have 
the  broker-dealers  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  segregation  of  both  cash  and  se- 
curities. 

We  have  great  faith  and  great  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  investment 
Industry.  We  do  not  condone  the  practice, 
however,  of  commingling  of  cash  or  of  se- 
curities and  it  is  suggested  very  strongly 
that  this  Industry  take  warning  that 
Congress  is  concerned  and  wishes  them 
to  move  as  quickly  as  they  possibly  can 
so  that  there  will  be  no  risk  at  all  to  in- 
vestors who  have  permitted  them  to  hold 
their  cash  and  to  hold  their  securities  in 
safekeeping. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  practice  has 
been  estabhshed,  in  most  instances  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  in- 
vestors. If  we  are  to  stop  the  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  broker-dealers,  in 
the  investment  securities  industry  and, 
generally,  in  the  industries  of  this  Na- 
tion, we  must  pass  this  legislation  which 
will  begin  to  restore  that  confidence 
through  maximum  protection  for  the  in- 
vestors. 

Now,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
achieved  maximum  protection  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  tried  in  this 
amendment  to  eliminate  some  of  the  risk 
with  the  hope  that  as  the  industry  sta- 
bilizes, as  the  economy  Improves,  we  will 
have  complete  protection  for  the  Investor. 

It  is  significant  that  this  amendment 
has  been  proposed  to  the  plan  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  Here  we  are  at- 
tempting to  give  again  security  to  the  in- 
vestor through  both  participation  by  the 
broker-dealers  themselves  and  with  In- 
siu^nce  guarantees  from  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  a  big  step;  It  is  a 
giant  step;  it  is  an  important  step,  and 
an  essential  step. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  go  even  further  and 
strengthen  that  insurance  program  by 
providing  essentially  for  reserves,  segre- 
gation of  aggregate  securities,  and  hope- 
fully in  the  near  future  to  move  to  com- 
plete segregation  of  cash  and  securities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  modified  amend- 
ment which  I  have  submitted  will  be  a 
strengthening  amendment,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  bill  which  Is  presently  before 
the  Senate.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to  and  accepted  by  the  com- 
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mit(ee  and  that  when  they  go  to  confer- 
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.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

BROOKE.  I  yield. 

MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

Smpliment  the  Senator  for  develop- 

;he  amendment  in  the  form  in  which 

now  before  us.  The  amendment  sets 

an  objective  which  I  think  is  essen- 

an  objective  which  the  committee 

as  essential.  The  problem  has 
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example,     these     broker-dealer 

hold  something  like  $4  billion  in 

cash.  To  segregate  it  overnight 

require  the  industry  to  raise  cash 

he  amount  of  $4  billion  to  replace 

cash. 

President,  that  would  be  impossi- 
to  do  linder  present  market  condi- 
or  conditions  we  could  anticipate  in 
next  year.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
the  formula  to  move  in  that  direc- 
meaningfully  and  effectively.  The 
's  amendment  requires  the  Com- 
to  begin  or  that  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  set  regulations  re- 
begirming  the  processes  of  set- 
aside  a  reserve  to  preserve  custom- 
cash. 

Commission  should  move  as  rap- 
as  it  can  do  so,  as  rapidly  as  the 
can  respond,  in  that  direction. 
this  is  a  viable  formula.  I  think 
an  effective  one.  I  think  to  include 
the  bDl  is  a  distinct  service.  I  com- 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will,  of  course,  support  it. 
.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
from  Massachusetts  yield? 
BROOKE.  I  yield. 
.  BENNETT.   I  would  like  to  join 
manager  of  the  bUl  in  expressing 
t    satisfaction    at    the    manner    in 
this  matter  has  been  worked  out. 
need  to  find  a  new  basis,  we  need 
ind  a  transition  method,  by  which 
:an  move  from  the  present  situation 
situation  of  assurance  and  safety 
on  reserves,  and  I  will  join  the 
of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
of  the  bill  in  supporting  the  amend- 
,  and  urge  that  the  Senate  support 
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BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  floor 
manager  and  the  ranking  Republican 
meinber  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Corimittee,  for  their  support  of  the 
amendment. 

think  that  the  amendments  previ- 

accepted  by   the   floor  manager, 

ch  provide  that  there  be  a  study,  that 

committee  make  an  indepth  study, 

1  he  various  practices  of  broker-dealers 

report  back  to  Congress,  will  enable 

o  be  afforded  information  which  will 

lelpful  to  us  in  determining  how  we 

can  protect  the  individual  investor 

veil  as  the  aggregate  of  investors. 

think,  in  addition,  the  reserves  we 

provided  for  and  the  authority  be- 


ing vested  in  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  the  promulgation 
of  rules  and  regulations  could  result  In 
working  toward  a  reserve  fund  which 
would  be  of  maximum  protection  to  the 
investor.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  say  what  that  should  be.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  SEC  can 
and,  indeed,  must  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  would  give  us  maxi- 
mum security.  Perhaps  at  the  beginning, 
since  this  would  be  immediate,  it  could  of 
course  take  into  consideration  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  facing  the  country,  but 
work  tow^ard  maximxim  security,  which 
may  be  90  percent  or  100  percent.  I 
frankly  do  not  know.  I  think  that  may 
be  accomplished,  and  I  think  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
touched  on  what  I  wanted  to  inquire 
about  at  the  end  of  his  answer  to  the 
floor  manager's  statement.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  said  he  expects 
these  reserves  to  reach  90  percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

1  just  threw  those  figures  out.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  90  percent  or  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  100  percent.  I  do 
not  know  which  figure  is  necessary. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  interesting,  by  way  of  legislative 
history,  to  inquire  about  the  time  ele- 
ment. Wtould  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts expect  it  to  go  to  90  percent  in 

2  years,  or  would  it  go  to  50  percent  in  6 
months,  or  60  percent  in  1  year,  or  90 
percent? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  expect  that  im- 
mediatdy  when  it  goes  into  effect,  the 
SEC  would  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Its  members  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  establishing  what  the  initial  goal 
would  be.  It  might  be  25  percent.  It  may 
be  dangerous  to  use  these  figures  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  the  SEC  would 
have  many  factors  to  consider  In  estab- 
lishing the  formula.  But  the  goal  of  the 
SEC  would  be  to  establish  a  formula 
which  gives  maximum  and  complete  pro- 
tection to  the  investing  public. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  would  the  Sen- 
ator think  would  be  a  reasonable  time  to 
reach  that  goal? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  frankly  cannot  say 
whether  it  would  be  a  year  or  2  years.  I 
just  do  not  know.  I  cannot  foresee  what 
the  economic  conditions  will  be  at  that 
time.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  the  econ- 
omy has  turned  around  and  that  it  will 
turn  up,  and  the  investment  industry  will 
improve  accordingly.  We  are  very  much 
heartened  by  what  has  happened  in  re- 
cent days.  But  we  frankly  do  not  know. 
We  will  have  to  wait  and  see.  So  I  would 
not  want  to  say  a  year  or  two.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  we  could  reach  it 
within  a  year  or  two — no  more,  perhaps 
even  less.  There  is  the  possibility  of  an 
even  more  limited  time.  I  think,  in  vest- 
ing this  authority  in  the  SEC,  we  will 
have  to  rely  on  it  and  depend  on  it  for 
maximum  protection. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator's  feeling 
is  2  years  as  a  maximum,  and,  hopefully, 
a  more  rapid  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  no  more  than 
a  hope.  I  would  hope  they  could  do  it 


in  2  years.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not 
want  the  legislative  history  to  indicate 
that  we  were  putting  a  deadline  on  them, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  the  circum- 
stances will  be. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  we  aU  agree  that 
we  wish  that  goal  had  been  achieved  at 
some  point  in  the  past.  The  problem  is 
to  adjust  from  things  as  they  are  to  what 
they  ought  to  be.  They  ought  to  move  as 
fast  as  possible.  We  are  trying  to  build 
a  fire  under  the  industry  to  move  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Proxmire  amendment;  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
committee  adopted;  and  the  colloquy  had 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  other  Senators  of  the  need  for  an 
indepth  study  of  the  industry.  In  these 
ways  we  hope  to  move  into  reforms  in- 
volving segregation  of  cash  and  securi- 
ties of  the  customer  from  those  of  the 
dealers  themselves. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  without  asking 
a  Senator  to  yield,  that  I  commend  him 
very  warmly  on  his  amendment.  It  is  an 
essential  amendment.  He  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems involved,  although  I  think  the  orig- 
inal amendment  was  a  good  one  and 
could  have  been  supported  by  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand,  it  would  have  pro- 
vided that  funds  held  by  brokers,  which 
really  belong  to  the  investors,  should  be 
put  in  escrow  within  2  years.  After  all, 
it  is  money  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
brokers.  I  learned  only  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  am  sure  many  people  do  not 
know  this,  that  brokers  hold  somewhere 
between  $3  billion  and  $4  billion  of  other 
people's  money  that  they  are  using,  on 
which  they  are  making  a  return  of  8  to 
10  percent. 

"That  is  the  problem,  because,  when 
they  use  that  money,  they  speculate  with 
it.  The  result  has  been  that  some  broker- 
age flrms  have  gone  into  bankruptcy, 
and  the  investors  have  lost  their  money, 
or  have  been  on  the  verge  of  losing  their 
money,  and  may  lose  it. 

So  I  think  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  an 
excellent  amendment.  He  has  shown  us 
a  practical  way  to  make  it  effective.  I 
warmly  commend  him,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  accept  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  initial,  orig- 
inal amendment  was  a  strong  amend- 
ment and  one  we  would  like  to  have  had. 
I  am  not  sure  it  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate,  because  I  think 
the  Senate  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  stability  of  the  investment  industry 
and  the  economic  conditions  facing  the 
Nation;  but  I  think  this  is  a  necessary 
first  step.  The  Senator  Is  quite  right  in 
the  flgures  Involved.  Even  under  this 
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amendment,  the  interest  on  the  segre- 
gated cash  which  would  be  held  would 
still  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  broker- 
dealer,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vestor. So  we  are  not  taking  anything 
away  from  the  investment  industry;  we 
are  trying  to  protect  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  their  customers, 
namely,  the  investing  public. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Amend  sec.  35(m)(6)  at  page  58,  )lae  5, 
by  striking  the  period  after  the  word 
"debtor,"  Inserting  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following:  "but  the  Court  shall  not  stay  as 
against  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  as  defined 
under  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  or  In 
other  applicable  state  law,  the  right  to  en- 
force such  a  lien." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  establishes  procedures  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  liquidation  of  SIPC 
members  whenever  required.  These  pro- 
cedures are  to  be  conducted  as  if  they 
were  imder  section  60(e)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  which  section  is  the  present 
bankruptcy  law  governing  liquidation  of 
stockbrokers.  Certain  shortcomings  have 
become  apparent  in  section  60(e),  as  it 
applies,  specifically,  to  liquidation  of 
broker/dealers.  Therefore,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  SIPC  members  will  be  liqui- 
dated in  special  proceedings  outside  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  The  actual  liquidation 
procedure  will  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  as  though  It  were  being 
conducted  imder  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which 
allows  business  reorganizations,  provided 
however,  that  no  plan  of  reorganization 
shall  be  filed.  A  trustee  shall  be  appointed 
and  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  a  trustee  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
These  liquidation  procedures  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  allow  flexibility,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  in  liquidation  of 
broker/dealers  to  assure  that  the  cus- 
tomers can  receive  prompt  return  of  their 
securities  and  cash  held  by  such  broker/ 
dealers. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  procedures 
Is  to  give  the  trustee  authority  to  return, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  specifically 
Identifiable  property  to  customers  of  the 
broker/dealers,  to  pay  to  customers 
moneys  advanced  by  SIPC  which  has 
been  left  with  such  broker/dealers  and 
to  operate  the  business  of  the  debtor  in 
order  to  complete  open  contractiwl  com- 
mitments of  the  broker /dealer.  SIPC  will 
be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  cus- 
tomers to  the  extent  It  has  advanced 
moneys  to  the  trustee  and  stand  as  a 
preferred  creditor  in  the  liquidation  pro- 
ceedings. Finally,  the  trustee  shall  com- 


plete the  liquidation  of  the  broker /dealer. 

It  is  anticipated  that  even  imder  these 
procedures  liquidation  of  the  broker/ 
dealer  could  take  some  considerable 
period  of  time  to  complete.  Customer's 
securities  which  are  held  by  the  firm 
could  well  decline  in  value  if  the  cus- 
tomer were  required  to  wait  imtil  liqui- 
dation was  completed.  The  protection 
afforded  by  this  bill  could  not  be  eCfec- 
tive  unless  the  means  were  given  for 
those  customers  to  promptly  receive  their 
securities.  This  is  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

The  legislation  contemplated  that 
secured  and  general  creditors  should 
participate  in  the  liquidation  proceedings 
and  receive  payment  of  their  claims  as  in 
normal  bankruptcy.  The  reorganization 
procedures  of  chapter  10  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  were  adopted  to  give  the 
trustee  the  maximum  fiexibility  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  broker /dealer 
pending  liquidation.  This  procedure  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  this  legislation. 

One  power  given  to  the  trustee  and 
the  court  in  chapter  10  proceedings, 
which  is  not  generally  available  under 
section  60(e),  is  the  power  of  the  court 
to  stay  enforcement  by  creditors  of  their 
right  to  set  off  and  their  right  to 
enforce  valid  nonpreferential  liens 
against  property  of  the  debtor.  This  stay 
authority  is  discretionary  but  may  be 
necessary,  for  a  period  of  short  dura- 
tion, to  allow  an  orderly  conmaencement 
of  liquidation  procedures,  to  pay  the 
claims  of  customers  and  to  complete  stock 
transaction  orders  of  the  debtor  entered 
prior  to  the  final  date.  This  procedure 
generally,  will  in  no  way  be  detrimental 
to  the  rights  of  creditors  because  the 
stay  authority  is  specifically  stated  to  not 
abrogate  any  such  rights. 

However,  in  one  specific  instance,  the 
exercise  of  this  stay  order  could  be 
detrimental  to  the  rights  of  a  creditor. 
Creditors  who  hold  securities  pledged  by 
the  broker/dealer  as  collateral  against 
loans  where  that  creditor  is  a  "bona  fide 
purchaser"  should  not  be  stayed  from 
enforcing  their  right  to  immediate  fore- 
closure against  such  collateral,  if  neces- 
sary. Normally,  these  creditors  will  be 
financial  institutions  which  hold  loan 
accounts  with  the  broker/dealer  to  fa- 
cilitate trading  and  margin  security 
operations.  These  loan  accounts  are  ac- 
tive and  change  daily  both  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  loan  and  the  amount 
and  type  of  securities  pledged.  These 
types  of  loans  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
securities  business.  These  creditors  run 
the  same  risk  as  customers  of  substantial 
detriment  smd  loss  in  the  event  the  mar- 
ket value  of  those  securities  falls  during 
the  stay  period.  The  status  of  a  "bona  fide 
purchaser"  for  value  is  well  established 
in  every  jurisdiction  and  existing  law 
should  remain  the  same  as  regards  the 
rights  of  such  "bona  fide  purchaser." 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  threat  of 
such  a  stay  order  by  a  court  could  well 
precipitate  such  creditors  into  calling 
such  loans  and  enforcing  their  rights 
prior  to  the  filing  of  liquidation  proceed- 
ings. Because  of  the  nature  of  these  loan 
accounts  these  creditors  would  in  most 
cases  be  aware  that  a  broker/dealer  ts  In 
financial  difficulty.  In  such  instances  the 


activity  and  daily  turnover  in  these  ac- 
coimts  will  either  cease  or  be  sharply 
reduced.  It  would  appear  to  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  customers  and  the  trustee 
that  maximum  fiexibility  be  allowed  in 
negotiating  with  such  creditors  to  con- 
tinue such  loans,  withdraw  the  securities, 
and  liquidate  those  loans  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Prompt  receipt  of  the  securities 
by  the  customers  could  well  be  more  val- 
uable to  the  customers  than  a  payment 
in  cash  by  the  trustee  for  the  value  of 
the  securities.  So  long  as  the  creditor  has 
the  right  to  foreclose  against  such  col- 
lateral at  any  time,  that  creditor  will  be 
encouraged  to  continue  the  loans  and 
cooperate  with  the  trustee  in  paying  the 
amounts  due  and  delivering  the  securi- 
ties pledged  to  the  trustee  and  the  cus- 
tomers. It  is  the  clear  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation to  facilitate  and  encourage  such 
cooperation  and  flexibility  and  to  dis- 
courage precipitate  actions  by  creditors 
which  will  be  damaging  to  the  rights  of 
customers. 

Should  these  creditors  also  hold  cash 
accounts  of  the  broker/dealer  they  are 
not  damaged  and  would  suffer  no  detri- 
ment from  a  stay  of  enforcement  of  their 
rights  to  use  such  cash  as  a  set  off  against 
a  loan  under  section  68  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  The  right  to  set  off  can  only  be 
delayed,  not  abrogated. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish 
these  objectives  by  amending  section  35 
(m)  (6)  at  page  58,  line  5,  by  providing 
that  the  court  under  its  stay  authority 
could  not  stay  the  rights  of  a  "bona  fide 
purchaser"  to  enforce  a  valid  nonpref- 
erential lien.  This  amendment  merely  re- 
flects existing  bankruptcy  law  as  regards 
the  rights  of  a  "bona  fide  purchaser"  and 
would  appear  fully  justified  to  accom- 
plish the  basic  intent  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill  if  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  it  Is 
a  necessary  technical  amendment,  and  I 
support  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  moment  of  the  Senate's  time. 
I  understand  there  was  a  discussion  at  a 
time  when  I  did  not  happen  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  about  the  customers  of 
the  brokerage  firms  which  have  gotten 
into  difficulties,  that  will  not  be  covered 
by  this  bill,  and  that  a  telegram  of  com- 
mimication  was  produced  from  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Haack,  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

I  think  perhaps  it  would  also  be  of 
help  to  us  if  a  telegram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  exchange,  who  is  himself  a  lead- 
ing broker  and  represents,  in  a  sense, 
those  who  will  be  paying  out  the  money, 
should  go  into  the  Record.  The  telegram 
is  very  brief,  and  I  should  like  to  read  it. 
It  shows  why  I  have  bird-dogged  the 
Senator  from  Maine  on  this  bill : 

Asctmilng  the  SIPC  legislation  presently 
pending  In  Congress  becomes  law,  I  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  board  of  governors  that  the 
exchange  provide  assistance,  If  necessary,  to 
the  customers  of  the  First  Devonshire  Corp., 
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les  Plohn  &:  Co.  and  Robinson  &  Co.  I 
confident  that  the  board  of  governors 
ould  loUow  my  recommendation. 
Bernard  J.  Lasker, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

^T.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sci:ator  jield? 

\  ;r.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
\;r.  MUSKIE.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tior  to  the  Senator  for  adding  thic  com- 
ma lication  to  the  Record  on  this  point. 
It  s  obvious  that  many  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 
Nev  York,  and  myself,  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  customers  of  those 
flm  is.  and  I  think  this  is  a  welcome  ad- 
diti  )n  to  the  Record. 

^  :r.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ser  ator  yield? 
\  r.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
^[r.  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
thiuk  this  assurance  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  restore  customer  confidence.  I 
thiik  this  is  a  valuable  contribution. 

JAVITS.  I  think  we  all  ought  to 
in  mind  that  the  people  who  are 
g  to  pay  the  money  are  entitled  to 
tie  credit.  The  stock  exchange  mem- 
recognize  that  the  reputation,  not 
of  that  institution,  but  of  the  whole 
indjistry,  is  at  stake.  They  can  take  care 
he  situation  as  long  as  it  remains 
tjiin  manageable  dimensions.  We  are 
ng  care  of  the  problem  if  it  becomes 
noianageable.  They  should  get  credit 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  act  as 
are,  because  they  are  going  to  take 
of  what  has  already  happened. 
Tll-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  for  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  :  10  fiu-ther  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
thi)  d  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2348>  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
rea  i  the  third  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
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message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reaping  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
4557)  to  amend  Public  Law  91-273 
ncrease  the  authorization  for  appro- 
tions  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
and  for  other  purposes, 
message  also  announced  that  the 
Hotse  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
Jie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19877) 
aut  tiorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
riv(  rs  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
he  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Blatnik, 
Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Calfornia,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
Hai  sha.  and  Mr.  E>on  H.  Clausen  were 
api  ointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
ise  at  the  conference, 
"fhe  message  further  annovmced  that 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  fH.R.  19928) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concxurence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  19928)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  minority,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as  to 
whether  he  can  inform  the  Senate  what 
the  schedule  will  be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
unfinished  business — and  I  wish  the 
Chair  would  correct  me  on  this  if  I  am  in 
error— Is  H.R.  18306,  having  to  do  with 
international  financing.  I  understand 
there  may  well  be  some  votes  on  that 
measure  tomorrow,  so  the  Senate  Is  on 
notice. 

Then  conference  reports  as  they  be- 
come available,  and  maybe — just  may- 
be— the  library  services  bill;  but  that  is 
a  matter  which  will  be  considered  tomor- 
row, plus  unobjected  to  items  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  also  ask  the  majority 
leader  whether  he  intends  to  bring  the 
Senate  into  session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 


SECURITIES   INVESTOR   PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2348)  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  19333, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  (H.R.  19333) ,  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  customers  of  reg- 
istered brokers  and  dealers  and  members 
of  national  securities  exchanges. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute 
the  language  of  S.  2348,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  to  substitute  the 
Senate  language. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  the  third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  19333)  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN ) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower )  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney).  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Murphy  ) .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 


[No.  425  Leg.] 

YEAS— 77 

Aiken 

Gore 

Muskie 

Allen 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Aliott 

GrlflBn 

Packwood 

Baker 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bible 

Holland 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rmlth 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cook 

Long 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ftilbrlght 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Goodell 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 
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NOT  VOTING- 
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Anderson 

Gurney 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Dodd 

Hatfield 

Ribicoff 

Dole 

Hruska 

Russell 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  19333)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
customers  of  registered  brokers  and  deal- 
ers and  members  of  national  securities 
exchanges." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insi-st  on  its  smiend- 
ments  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia) 
appointed  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mus- 
kie, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Packwood  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  on 
H.R.  19333  and  that  the  bill  be  printed 
as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2348  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  has  again  demonstrated  his 
outstanding  legislative  skill  and  ability. 
His  complete  understanding  of  all  of  the 
many  complex  issues  contained  in  this 
proposal  was  largely  responsible  for  its 
overwhelming  acceptance  by  the  Senate. 

To  this  measure  he  brought  the  great 
skill  and  ability  that  he  devotes  to  all 
legislative  proposals  that  gain  his  strong 
support  and  leadership.  Providing  pro- 
tections for  the  millions  of  securities 
investors  in  this  land  is  clearly  an  under- 
taking of  the  highest  importance.  The 
Senate  is  indebted  to  Senator  Muskie. 

Equally  to  be  commended  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  able  and  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  His  splendid  co- 
operation and  assistance  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  full  and  efficient  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
Representing  among  his  constituency  the 
heart  of  the  investment  community,  his 
contribution  on  this  measure  was  par- 
ticularly significant. 

Noteworthy  as  well,  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure,  was  the 
participation  of  many  other  Senators. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 


McIntyre),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  all 
made  valuable  contributions  and  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  their  thoughtful  views. 
We  are  grateful  to  them. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  THE  NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TO  HOLD  COURT  AT  MORGAN- 
TOWN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  4262,  a  bill  which  is  at  the  desk,  which 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  today.  The  matter  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  4262)  to  authorize  the  United 
states  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  to  hold  court  at  Mor- 
gantown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  129(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Courts  for  the  Northern  District  shall  be 
held  at  Clarksburg,  Elkins,  Fairmont,  Mar- 
tlnsburg,  Morgantown,  Parkersburg,  and 
Wheeling.". 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  a  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Sidney  J.  Marland,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  communications  on 
this  nomination.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

If  there  were  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
nomination,  I  believe  I  would  vote  in  op- 
position to  it,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  considered  and  affirmed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  mo\e 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  HJl. 
18306,  to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in 
increases  in  the  resources  of  certain  in- 
ternational financial  institutions,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


A  POINT  OF  ORDER  ON  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF  VOICE  VOTE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earUer  today.  I  made  a  point  of  or- 
der to  the  effect  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Chair  should  not  have  announced  the 
result  of  a  voice  vote  without  first  having 
made  a  declaration  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  "seemed  to  prevail,"  so  as  to  have 
given  the  senior  Senator  from  Indltma  an 
opportunity  to  request  a  division  or  to 
request  a  yea  and  nay  vote  by  a  rollcall 
if  so  desired. 

The  Presiding  Officer  at  the  time— for 
whom  I  have  the  liighest  regard — ruled, 
quite  correctly,  Mr.  President,  that  after 
the  result  of  a  voice  vote  hsis  been  an- 
nounced, it  is  too  late  to  ask  for  a  division 
vote. 

However.  I  feel  that  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 
I  F>artlcularly  call  attention  to  page  727 
of  the  book  titled  'Senate  Procedure." 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  5,  1947: 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  announcing  the  result  of  a  viva  voce 
vote  prior  to  a  declaration  that  the  ayes  or 
the  noes  seemed  to  prevail,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect,  I 
do  think  it  is  bad  procedure  to  announce 
the  result  of  a  voice  vote  when  there 
is  clearly  a  division  of  opinion  on  the 
question,  as  there  was  in  this  instance, 
without  first  indicating  what  the  result 
appears  to  be. 

In  such  a  situation.  I  think  that  the 
Chair  should  announce  that  the  "yeas" 
appear  to  have  It.  or  the  "nays"  appear 
to  have  it,  so  as  to  give  a  Senator  time 
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luded  from  doing  so. 

Cjbvionsly,  if  no  voices  are  raised  on 

side  of  a  question,  the  Chair  would 
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the  Chair  summarily  armounces 
,  then  a  Senator  has  no  oppor- 
to  request  a  division  or  a  rollcall 
His  only  alternative  is  to  ask  for  a 
of  the  vote, 
merely  raise  this  point  at  this  time 
hat,  for  the  Record,  objection  will 
be  made — as  it  was  in  1947 — to 
procedure,  and  I  hope  that  the  act- 
parliamentarian  win  be  more  c£U"e- 
in  assisting  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
a  recurrence  hereafter. 
GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 

BYRDof  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

GRIFFIN.    I   want   to   associate 

with  the  remarks  the  Senator  has 

made,  and  point  out  what  I  think  is 

perhaps,    in    his    statement; 

,',  that  if  the  procedure — to  which 

distinguished   Senator   from   West 

is  indicating  some  objection — 

to   be  followed,  we  would  seldom 

a  situation  where  we  would  not 

e  a  rollcall  vote. 

think,  in  the  interests  of  expediting 

business  of  the  Senate,  that  we  do 

want  to  have  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 

time,  but  if  Senators  beUeve  or  get 

impression  that  they  would  not  be 

to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote,  then  they 

never  take  the  chance  of  having  a 

vote. 

seems  to  me  that  the  procedure 
the    distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  recommending  and  ask- 
that  the  precedents  in  regard  there- 
je  strengthened,  it  would  serve  the 
of  the  Senate  if,  in  the  future, 
could  consistently  follow  that  pat- 
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.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
able  minority  whip  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  Record  on  this  point.  Again 
wtnt  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  taken 
floor  at  this  time,  not  to  criticize 
Presiding  Officer.  I  do  believe,  how- 
that    objection    for    the    Record 
shcluld  be  made,  as  it  was  made  in  the 
which  I  have  cited,  and  it  has 
for  that  purpose  only  that  I  have 
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have  since  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Parliamentarian  and  I  have 
been  assured  that,  henceforth,  persons 
serving  as  acting  parliamentarians  will 
take  great  care  to  assist  the  Presiding 
Ofl  cer  in  acting  accordingly  before  the 
res  Ut  of  a  voice  vote  is  annoimced. 


SUX5ESTIONS  FOR  MORE  EXPEDI- 
:iOXJ3  TRANSACTION  OF  BUSI- 
rESS  AND  BETTER  ORDER  AND 
DECORUM  IN  THE  SENATE 

llr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  day  before  yesterday, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cr.\nston)  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ORi  a  memorandum  containing  seversd 
pre  posals  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Sena- 


tors Hughes,  Schweiker,  and  Saxbe,  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate  from 
day  to  day. 

The  Senator  from  California,  and 
those  other  Senators  who  worked  with 
him  in  preparing  the  proposals,  dis- 
cussed their  suggestions  with  me  upon 
a  number  of  occasions.  The  able  Senator 
from  California  also  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee the  memorandum  of  proposals 
that  had  been  prepared.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment Senator  Cranston  and  the  other 
Senators  I  have  mentioned.  I  think  they 
have  p)erf  ormed  a  signal  service  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
imperative  need  to  Improve  upon  its  pro- 
cedures so  that  the  business  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  better  expedited. 

Among  those  proposals,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  support  for  especially  the 
following: 

First.  Special  orders  for  recognition  of 
Senators  should  follow  the  conclusion 
of  unfinished  business  each  day. 

Second.  A  maximum  time  limit  should 
be  placed  on  rollcaUs,  a  20-minute  limit 
being  ample,  and  the  vote  should  be  im- 
mediately announced  by  the  Chair  with- 
out further  delay. 

Third.  Study  should  be  given  to  Sen- 
ator Magnxtson's  proposal  that  consid- 
eration of  authorization  bills  not  be  in 
order  after  a  specific  date,  say  May  1  or 
Jime  1  of  each  year. 

Fourth.  Senate  hearings  on  all  appro- 
priation bills  should  be  initiated  as  early 
as  possible  without  waiting  for  House 
passage. 

Fifth.  The  reading  of  lengthy  prepared 
speeches  should  be  minimized  as  much  as 
possible,  excerpts  therefrom  being  gen- 
erally sufficient  for  release  purposes. 

Sixth.  Notwithstanding  the  right  of 
smy  Senator  to  demand  a  rollcall  on  any 
matter  before  the  Senate,  restraint 
should  be  exercised  by  all  Senators  in  re- 
questing roUcalls,  especially  on  relatively 
insignlflcant  matter.  Annually,  much 
time  is  consumed,  and  increasingly  so,  by 
roUcalls — and  quorum  calls. 

Seventh.  Legislation  to  separate  budget 
and  legislative  sessions  should  be 
considered. 

Eighth.  Legislation  switching  from  a 
fiscal  to  a  calendar  year  should  be  given 
study. 

Ninth.  The  morning  hour  should  be 
extended  from  2  to  3  o'clock;  that  is. 
from  2  to  3  hours  on  each  legislative  day. 

Again  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment Senators  Cranston,  Saxbe, 
Hughes,  and  Schweiker  for  having 
acted  to  bring  about  a  more  speedy  exe- 
cution of  the  Senate's  business.  They 
have  done  a  good  job.  I  trust  that  the 
foregoing  suggestions  will  receive  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Joint  leadership 
and  by  all  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  by  my 
mere  singling  out  these  proposals,  from 
among  all  those  submitted  by  the  able 
Senators  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  I  would  oppose 
the  other  proposals.  I  do  think  that  these 
nine  I  have  enumerated  are  of  especial 
significance  and  importance.  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  see  careful  consideration 
given  to  their  implementation.  _ 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  additional 
proposals  which  I  would  like  respectfully 


to  suggest  for  a  more  expeditious  trans- 
action of  business  and  for  better  order 
and  decorum  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate— I  hope  I  will  not  impose  too  long 
on  other  Senators — to  read  these  pro- 
posals into  the  Record. 

They  are  as  follows : 

First.  Standing  Senate  Rules  VII  and 
vm  should  be  allowed  to  work.  Over  the 
last  15  years,  these  two  rules  have  been 
disregarded  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  feel 
that  the  joint  leadership  may  wish  to  go 
back  to  the  original  practice  of  enforc- 
ing these  rules.  After  all,  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  have  evolved 
through  decades  of  experience,  and  their 
purpose  is  to  expedite  Senate  business. 
The  ctarrent  practice,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, of  permitting  3-minute  speeches 
during  morning  business — the  common 
experience  being  that  the  "S-minute 
speech"  is  often  extended  to  5  or  10 
minutes  and,  in  some  instances,  has  re- 
sulted in  colloquies  consuming  30  to  40 
minutes  or  an  hour  and  more,  by  unani- 
mous consent — should  end. 

If  rules  vn  and  Vin  were  to  control, 
routine  morning  business  would  be  ex- 
pedited; the  calendar  would  be  kept  to 
a  minimum;  and  lengthy  speeches  would 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
inasmuch  cis  they  would  normally  only 
occur,  first,  at  the  conclusion  of  action 
on  the  unfinished  business  or,  if  ger- 
mane, during  consideration  of  unfinished 
business,  and,  second,  when  calendar 
items  were  motioned  up  during  the 
morning  hour. 

In  view  of  the  practice  that  has  ob- 
tained during  recent  years — that  of  al- 
lowing 3-mlnute  speeches,  often  with 
numerous  extensions,  during  morning 
business — I  recognize  that  there  might 
be  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Senators  who  wish  to  make  brief  state- 
ments early  in  the  day.  I,  therefore, 
would  suggest  that,  following  the  four 
items  which  appear  in  paragraph  one 
of  Rule  vn,  which  "the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  then  call  for.  •  *  •  ,"  a  fifth 
item  be  added  after  "concurrent  and 
other  resolutions."  The  item  could  be 
denominated  "morning  business 
speeches,"  and  these  could  be  limited  to 

2  minutes  or,  if  the  leadership  prefers, 
they  could  be  limited  to  3  minutes,  but, 
in  any  event,  it  should  be  understood 
and  agreed  to  that  there  would  be  no 
extensions  allowed.  In  this  way,  Senators 
who  wish  to  make  brief  statements  early 
in  the  day  would  be  accommodated  and 
would  not  be  forced  to  wait  until  the 
close  of  the  unfinshed  business  at  the 
end  of  the  day;  moreover,  the  time  other- 
wise gained  by  the  strict  application  of 
Senate  Rules  Vn  and  VIII  would  not  be 
lost  by  extensions  of  additional  time  to 
any  Senator.  In  other  words,  any  Sena- 
tor would  have  3  minutes,  and  2  minutes 
only. 

Second.  The  Pastore  rule — rule  vm, 
paragraph  3 — should  be  extended  from 

3  hours  to  5  hours  each  day. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  this  rvle  is  trig- 
gered by  the  "conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour."  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  2 
hours  of  each  legislative  day;  it  is  also 
triggered  by  the  laying  down  of  either 
"unfinished  business  or  pending  busi- 
ness" on  any  calendar  day.  Once  it  is 
nmnlng.  it  runs  presently  for  the  next 
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3  hours.  Under  my  suggestion,  it  would 
nm  for  5  hours  after  having  been  first 
triggered.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  delay  the  trigger- 
ing of  this  rule  on  any  day  until  the  un- 
finished business  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, thus  avoiding  the  rule's  being  trig- 
gered by  a  minor  transaction  of  business 
during  the  first  few  minutes  of  a  day's 
session.  As  so  often  happens,  much  of  the 
first  3  hours  under  the  rule  is  spent  on 
3-minute  speeches — where  it  has  no  ap- 
plication— and  other  small  items  before 
the  unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate.  It  is,  therefore,  least  effective  at 
the  time  when,  indeed,  its  application 
should  be  most  felt. 

Third.  Senators  who  are  to  act  as  floor 
managers  on  bills,  and  so  forth,  should 
be  urged  to  be  on  the  floor  promptly  so 
as  to  minimize  delay. 

Fourth.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of 
next  year.  Senate  sessions  should  be  lim- 
ited to  2  or  3  days  per  week  imtU  the  cal- 
endar is  filled.  This  would  permit  the 
committees  to  get  a  headstart  on  the 
preparation  of  legislation  for  floor  de- 
bate. 

Fifth.  All  Senators  should  be  urged  to 
keep  staff  members  off  the  Senate  floor 
except  when  in  the  actual  performance  of 
their  official  duties.  Senate  business  can 
be  better  expedited  in  an  atmosphere  of 
order  and  decorum. 

Sixth.  Senators  serving  as  Presiding 
OflBcer  should  fully  acquaint  themselves 
with  Standing  Rule  XEX,  which  places  a 
duty  upon  the  Chair  "to  enforce  order  on 
his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point 
of  order  being  made  by  a  Senator." 

Seventh.  Mr,  President,  I  think  that 
when  votes  are  taken  on  controversial 
measures,  that  arouse  great  public  in- 
terest, generally  thoee  Senators  who  have 
had  more  experience  in  presiding  over 
the  Senate  should  be  assigned  to  the 
chair.  They  will  be,  I  think,  more  com- 
fortable in  enforcing  order  and  decorum 
in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  galleries  dur- 
ing moments  when  such  enforcement  is 
most  difiacult. 

I  say  this  with  no  disrespect  and  no 
reflection  on  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  have  had  less  experience  in 
presiding. 

I  want  to  observe,  in  fact,  that  all  of 
our  yoimger  Members  have  presided 
over  the  Senate  in  a  very  fine  way. 

Eighth.  Finally,  I  would  hope  that  all 
Senators  would,  in  the  future,  refrain 
from  objecting  when  efforts  are  made  to 
clear  the  floor  of  Senate  aides  whose 
presence  is  obviously  not  needed  in  the 
Chamber.  I  respectfully  call  attention  to 
rule  XXXIII  under  which  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  is  accorded  to  clerks  to  Sen- 
ate committees  and  clerks  to  Senators 
'"when  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their 
official  duties."  Last  week,  during  the 
vote  on  the  SST,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
I  announced  the  presence  on  the  floor  of 
82  clerks  to  Senators. 

This  was  in  addition  to  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  who  are  regu- 
larly on  the  Senate  floor,  that  is.  Senate 
pages.  Policy  Committee  staff  members. 
Sergeant  at  Arms  personnel,  and  secre- 
taries and  assistant  secretaries  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  A  gallery 
is  regularly  set  aside  for  clerks  to  Sen- 
ators, and  such  personnel  should  not  be 
permitted  to  add  to  the  confusion  in 


the  Chamber  by  remaining  on  the  floor 
when  they  are  not  "in  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties."  Of  coiu^e, 
any  Senator  can  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  staff  personnel  remain  on  the 
floor  to  render  assistance  if  need  be.  The 
privilege  of  the  floor  should  not  be 
abused,  but  staff  personnel  are  not  to 
blame  if  we,  as  Senators,  do  not  insist 
on  enforcement  of  rules  XTX  and 
XXXm,  Order  and  decorum  will  be  more 
'conducive  to  a  better  handling  of  the 
people's  business, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Saxbe,  Hughes,  Sch- 
WEiKiR.  and  myself  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  kind  comments  about 
the  modest  efforts  we  have  undertaken  to 
stimulate  consideration  of  and  hope- 
fully, to  bring  about  some  changes  in 
Senate  procedures  that  would  make  the 
Senate,  perhaps,  more  efficient,  more  re- 
sponsible, and  more  responsive. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
very  helpful  to  us  in  our  early  delibera- 
tions. He  has  had  more  experience  with 
rules  and  he  knows  more  about  the  rules 
and  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done 
under  the  rules.  We  are  grateful  to  him 
for  his  help  in  this  respect. 

I  am  delighted  he  has  come  up  with 
suggestions  of  his  own,  supplementing 
our  suggestions,  and  that  he  has  com- 
mented on  those  suggestions  we  have  pre- 
sented to  all  Members  of  this  body. 

I  hope  other  Senators  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  come  up  with 
ideas  to  make  the  Senate  procedure  more 
efficient  and  expeditious. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  diligence  of 
the  able  Senator  from  California,  It  was 
because  of  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
his  colleagues  that  I  was  stimulated  to 
come  forward  with  these  few  modest 
suggestions  of  my  own. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO 

11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a,m,  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 11,  1970,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  10,  1970: 


Federal  Communications  Commission 
Thomas   J.   Hoiiser,   of   UllDols.   to   be   a 
member    of    the    Federal    Commuolcatlons 
Commission   for   the   unexpired   term   of   7 
years  from  July  1,  1964,  vice  Robert  Wells. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 

To  he  colons 
McConnell,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Vernon,  Helena  M„  141-161-3319. 
The  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ostrom,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
WUson.  Joe  H.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Smith,  John  C.  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Preeley.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  jjersons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  major 

Baggett,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Joseph  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Connolly,  Robert  R.,  127-26-«786. 
Dlnklns.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchlns.  Edwin  M,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keels.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Marlon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Simmons,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith,  Otto  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stapleton,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stefanowlch.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate.  GranvUle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 

CampbeU,  Grady  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clconte,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffee,  Charles  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cupero.  Hamll  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchel,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  Darrell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howd,  James  A,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kendall,  William  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyde.  WUlle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  George  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mcklmmey,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  George  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Noyes,  James  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ponzillo,  Uaxt.,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Powe.  Marc  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sudduth,  Dora  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sutherland.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tindall,  James  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Bambini,  Adrian  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baergen,  Jacob  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boshler,  Maureen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carl,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  Byron  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawley,  Ned  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty,  Marcus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duval,  Aaron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"  Edge.  Rodney  A.,  467-«2-2616. 
Parris,  WUllam  8..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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P  )ntalne,  Kent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G  reaney,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G  recnhaigh,  WllUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G  ross.  Ray  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  lir,  Walter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  ilverson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  irlfleld,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  -islltt.  James  E.,  Jr..  435  -62-0989. 
H  saston.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  jrrtngton,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  Itchcock.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ji  ihnson,  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ji  ihnson,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K  err.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K  insella.  Michael  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K  3bey,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K  arlanslk,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L  issetter,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L  luer.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L  :ach.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L  !ibner,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L  )ck-.^ood,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L  jyd,  George  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^  cCarty.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M  cLellan,  Malcolm  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\  cMalns.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\:  orrlson,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^  ortls.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nirdozza.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N  Ichols.  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N  ilsen.  Roy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  'Dell,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill.  Edwin  A.,  141-34  4447. 
O  rl&ns.  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  rtlz.  Teofllo,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P  (truccl.  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P  (tty,  Pharles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P  lilUps.  Bruce  B^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P  ank.  Gordon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S  otter,  Sandra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S  nlth,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S  nlth,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'     Street.  Brian  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  jmpler,  Terrell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  lomas.  James  A..  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  ce.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  xld,  Maylon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W  ray.  George  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

B  -own.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C  lerry,  Edmond  B..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

E  ikberg,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HiiTlson,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hu-sh,   Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hjnery.  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

H  cks.   Gall   S.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgglns.  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kugel,  Elizabeth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lirson.  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

L  itlmer.   Larry   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

L  )ve.  Geoffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macklnnon,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

\!cLaughlin,  John  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

^!lsklmon,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moscatelll,  Edward  J..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mott.  Loran   C.  P..   213^6-0413. 

O  Halloran  Peter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

P  timer.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rjddlck.  Terry  M.,  536—46-2846. 

Razyckl,  Mary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

S  leppard.   Samuel    J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

S  nlth.  Cynthia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

T  le  foUowing-named  distinguished  mlll- 
tar5  students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar \rmy  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of  s  icond  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10.  [Jnlted  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283, 
328'  ,  3286.  3287,  3288,  and  3290. 

A'ers.  Donald   R.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

B  iker,  Geoffrey  B.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biker,  Stuart  W.,   113-38-^449. 

B'rry,  Luther  W..  458-88  2835. 

C  irtls,  Anthony  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Djncan.  Neil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HDge,  George  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

H)lland,  Curtice  E.,  Jr.,  448  44  4198. 

J(  hnson,  Lawrence  H.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

K  emskl,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LJ.vigne,   John   O.   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

U  ■slllo.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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'  In  the  Navt  ' 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent Ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Joseph  A.  Bohannon 


Franklin    S.    AchlUe 
Blair  Ackerbauer 
Harold  S.  Adams,  Jr. 
Jsmaes  J.  Adams 
Arthur  A.  Adklns 
Harvey  J.  Adkins 
Daniel  J.  AldHch 
John  W.  Alexander 
James  M.  Allen 
Robert  W.  Allin 
Clare  R.  AUshouse 
Thomas  B.  Almy 
Magnus  S.  Altmayer 
Frank  C.  Alvidrez 
David  C.  Ammerman 
Christopher  E.  Ander- 


Oeorge  R.  Boiler 
Richard  W.  Bond 
Patrick  J.  Bonner 
Paul  M.  Boomhower 
James  E.  Booth 
Thomas  M.  Soothe 
Thomas  Borlottl 
Kerry  C.  Bott 
Kenneth  V.  Botton 
Frederick  L.  Bovler 
Ira  L.  Bowles  III 
Michael  H.  Boyce 
Patrick  J.  Boyer 
Edward  J. 
Brandenburg 


son.  Thomas  L.  Breltlnger 

John  H.  Anderson,  Jr.   Mark  E.  Brender 
Joseph     E.    Anderson, Buck  Brlnson,  Jr. 

Jr.  Richard  I.  Broker 

Leonard  M.  Anderson    David  A.  Brooks 
Walter  J.  Apley,  Jr.        Charles  W.  Brown 
Francis  J.  Archdeacon, Douglas  L.  Brown 


Jr. 
Stephen  V.  Archibald 
Ralph  F.  Armstrong 
Hollls  D.  Arnold 
James  P.  Arnold 
David  Ash  ton,  Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Attoe 
Richard  A.  Austin 
Terrance  S.  Bach 
Joseph  E.  Baggett 
Timothy  L.  Baker 
David  O.  Bailey 
Everett  A.  Bailey 
Stephen  L.  Bakaley 
Allen  D.  Baker 
Nicholas  E.  Baldasarl 
Mark  C.  Banworth 
Robert  A.  Barclnskl 
Richard  L.  Barnett 
Kenneth  P.  Bamum 
John  S.  Barrlngton 
Timothy  R.  Barron 
Daniel  A.  Barrow 
John  A.  Bartley 
Stephen  A.  Bartosb 
Roger  W.  Bartram 
Robert  W.  Bauer 
Dale  T.  Baughman 
Mark  T.  Bauslll 
Leslie  J.  Beassle 
Daniel  A.  Beatty 
David  N. 

Jr. 
Michael  C.  Beavers 
Gregory  P.  Becker 
Ronald  A.  Bedell 
Ronald  J.  Beelman 
Dennis  R.  Beeson 
Werner  J.  Beler 


Henry  S.  Brown 
James  B.  Brown 
Jesse  H.  Brown 
John  R.  Brown 
Mark  W.  Brown 
Steven  J.  Brown 
Richard  H.  Brownley, 

Jr. 
Herbert   L.   Buchanan 

ni 

Everett  R.  Buck,  Jr. 
James  L.  Bullock 
Keith  E.  Bunch 
Paul  R.  Bunnell 
George  E.  Buntrock 

ni 

William  P.  Burgess 
Peter  W.  Burkland 
Bruce  D.  Burroughs 
Dennis  E.  Buschbaum 
Ronald  D.  Bussey 
Thomas  C.  Butcher, 

Jr. 
Bruce  A.  Butler 
Frank  K.  Butler,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Butler 
Stephan  A.  Byers 
William  D.  Cady 
John  J.  Cahlll 
Warren  L.  Caldwell, 

Jr. 
Beauchamp, Bruce  S.  Campbell 
Edward  P.  Campbell 
Richard  D.  Campbell 
Stephen  R.  Canfleld 
John  D.  Cann 
Robert  J.  Carden 
Richard  J.  Carlson 
William  A.  CaroU 


Stephen  L.  Bekkedahl  Danny  R.  Carpenter 


Robert  D.  Belcher 
David  H.  Bell 
Douglas  A.  Bell 
Jacques  T.  Bellalrs 
Thomas  E.  Benlm 
Eric  R.  Berg 
Robert  D.  Berger 
Michael  8.  Berns 
John  D.  Bertelson 
Jerome  E.  Blckler 


Louis  B.  Carpenter 

m 

Robert  W.  Carr,  Jr. 
Larry  J.  Carter 
Michael  W.  Carter 
Robert  C.  Carter,  Jr. 
William  P.  Caruthers 
John  J.  Casey,  Jr. 
John  W.  Caskey,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Casselman 


James  E.  Blrchall,  Jr. Thomas  A.  Caughlan 


Gerry  N.  Bird 
Robert  R.  Bird 
Denzll  J.  Biter 
Gregory  A.  Blair 
Thomas  B.  Blair  n 
Larry  L.  Blakesley 
William  E.  blase 
James  S.  Bloxom 


Robert  G.  Chadwell 
Stephen  P. 

Chamberlain 
Gerald  E.  Champagne 
Jeffrey  D.  Chandler 
Christopher  H.  Chaney 
Lee  A.  Chapln 
Carl  E.  Chapman 


Geoffrey  P.  Boardman  Peter  M.  Chase 
David  L.  Bocchlno       James  W.  Chattln 
Richard  A.  BoeckmanErlc  C.  Chrlstenson 
Ronald  C.  Bogle  David  W.  Clvaller 


Jeffrey  R.  Clack  James  R.  Dyer 

Augustus  W.  Clark  IIIEdward  R.  Dykes 


James  S.  Clark 
Thomas  C.  Clark 
Gary  W.  Claunch 
Gregory  Clayton 
Richard  J.  Clopper 
Brian  L.  Coatney 
Bruce  A.  Coats 
James  P.  Cobb 
John  M.  Cocke 
Perry  C.  Cofleld,  Jr. 
John  M.  Oolcord 
John  L.  Cole 
James  T.  Collins 


Philip  J.  Eakln 
Anthony  P.  Earley,  Jr. 
John  S.  Earwaker  III 
Stephen  W.  Easley 
David  T.  Easter 
William  P.  Eastin 
Robert  W.  Edmonda 
David  P.  Edson 
Kerry  C.  Ekdahl 
James  E.  Ellis 
Robert  B.  Ellis 
Joseph  D.  Emerson 
Douglas  T.  Engei 


Timothy  P.  Columbia  Richard  L.  Engelen 
Bruce  A.  Colvln  Jerome  R.  English 

William  D.  Connell       Richard  S.  Enzlnger 
Michael  J.  Connelly      Charles  A.  Erlckson 
William  R.  Conner  msteven  C.  Erlckson 
Richard  P.  Conover       Bradley  P.  Etherton 
Denis  8.  Conroy  Michael  L.  Ettredge 

Robert  J.  Coolbaugh     Michael  E.  Ewers 


Ward  J.  Cooper 
Max  A.  Corley 
Michael  C.  Cortney 
Pat  A.  Costa 
Stephen  H.  Costanzo 
William  R.  Cottrel 
Thomas  B. 

Courtney,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Cowherd 
Terrence  A.  Cox 
David  E.  Cozad 
Mark  J.  Cramer 
Timothy  G.  Creath 
James  W.  Creech 
Terry  A.  Cresclmanno 
Miles  M.  Croom 
Paul  E.  Crow 
James  Q.  Crowe 
Robert  K.  Crowe 
John  L.  Cummins 


Terry  D.  Exstrum 
Sheldon  N.  Pages 
George  Fsirkas  m 
William  J.  Farmer,  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Parrand 
Anthony  J.  Farrell 
Cyril  T.  Faulders  III 
Joseph  L.  Fazio 
Walter  P.  Fennell,  Jr. 
John  A.  Ferglone,  Jr. 
David  F.  Fetterman 
John  E.  Fichter 
David  A.  Fields 
Lawrence  W.  Plndelss 
Jerry  M.  Fine 
Michael  P.  Finn 
Halsey  R.  Fischer 
John  B.  Fleming,  Jr. 
Richard    P.    Fleming, 
Jr. 


Richard  M.  Cunning-Stephen  L.  Pllcklnger 


ham 
Stephen  L.  Cupps 
James  P.  Curran 
Stephen  C.  Curtis 
Stephen  K.  Cuslck 
Charles  J.  Dale 
John  M.  Dalonzo 
James  S.  Damron 
Thomas  L.  Daniels 
Donald  L.  Davis 
Douglas  N.  Davis 
Hartley  R.  Davis  II 
John  A.  Davis 
Kenny  D.  Davis 
Michael  E.  Davis 
William  B.  Davis 
Michael  K.  Dawson 
Pay  Day,  Jr. 
Raymond  E.  Dean 
Robert  J.  Decesarl 
James  P.  Denson 
Jerry  W.  Derrick 
Lewis  P.  Desetndre 
Jack  C.  Dessommes 
Graham  R.  Devey 
Robert  3.  Devlns 
David  P.  Devlin 
Van  D.  Dswltt 
Lawrence  L.  Dick 


James  H.  Flora 
Christopher  G.  Foe 
Edward  P.  Poote,  Jr. 
Kenneth  C.  Fortgang 
John  I.  Foster,  Jr. 
William  W.  Foster 
Edward  C.  Fox 
Te:  ranee  C.  Frame 
Joel  S.  Frank 
John  S.  Prederlcksen 
Robert  J.  Freeman 
Robert  H  Freund 
Robert  A.  Prey 
Paxil  Friedman,  Jr. 
Paul  S.  Fromer,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Frnka 
Donn  L.  Fryman 
Dana  A.  Fuller,  Jr. 
Daniel  R  Fuller 
Richard  H.  Funke  m 
Daniel  E.  Gabe 
John  H.  Galberry 
Thomas  H.  Gannon 
Lawrence  E.  Garcia 
James  E.  Garlfalos  n 
Philip  C.  Garriss 
Paul  G.  Gausch 
David  K   Gebert 
Karl  E.  Qecl 


Thomas  P.  Dickey,  Jr.Norman  D.  Geddes 
Thomas  E.  DierckmanMlchael  T.  Gehl 
Albert   P.   Dlfrancesco Donald  G.  Gelger 
Frank  J.  Dobrydney      Richard  A.  Geel 
Geoffry  M.  Doennann  Garry  L.  Gerlach 
Balfour  J.  Donald         Robert  L.  Gill,  Jr. 
Dale  M.  Doorly  Timothy  D.  Gill 

John  R.  Doman  John  K.  Qlllen 

Stephen  E.  Downing     Jay  T.  GlUogly 
Terryll  Dougherty 
Roland  C.  Dubay 
John  B.  Dubeck 
Stephen  L.  Dublnsky 
Frank  J.  Dudek 


Ronald  T.  Duff 
Thomas  E. 

Dunkelberger 
Barry  C.  Dunlap 
WllUam  C.  Dvorak 


Dale  E.  Giordano 
Gary  A.  Glatzmaler 
Patrick  P.  Golden 
Joseph  F.  Goldlng 
Marc  L.  Goldschmltt 
Richard  E.  Gordohn 
John  J.  Gorman,  Jr. 
William  R.  Gossett 
WllUam  J.  Grace 
John  E.  Graham 
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WllUam  R.  Graham 
Charles  A.  Grant,  Jr. 
Barton  L.  Green  II 
John  L.  Greeno 
James  D.  Grlbben 
James  C.  Griffith  II 
Robert  D.  Griffith 
Ronald  K.  Oriswold 
Stanley  R.  Groenlg 
Mark  S.  Groman 
Mitchell  I.  Gross 
Paul  J.  Grotjahn 
Henry  L.  Grover 
David  A.  Grupe 


Hubert  D.  Hopkins,  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Hoppus 
Michael  H.  Hoiiklns 
Timothy  L.  Houck 
Timothy  P.  Houlihan 
David  G.  Howard 
Arthur  E.  HoweU  III 
Kenneth  S.  Howell 
Joel  P.  Hoxle 
James  A.  Hrlbar 
Allen  L.  Hubbard 
Thomas  D.  Huffman 
Thomas  F.  Hughes 
Jooeph  R.  HugUl 


Stanley  K.  Gryde,  Jr.  Patrick  E.  Hurley 


David  M.  Gubanc 
Bruce  P.  Gudenkauf 
David  R.  Guebert 
John  E.  Gulas 
Gary  W.  Gulden 
Frank  H.  Gurry,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Guthrie 
Richard  F.  Haas,  Jr. 
Oliver  J.  Hadden.  Jr. 
Ronald  S.  Hagadone 
Thomas  A.  Hahn 
Herbert  W.  Hall 
Thomas  C.  H?.ll 
Mich.iel  J.  H;ilUgan 


John  W.  Hussey,  Jr. 
Norman    E.    Houston, 

Jr. 
Stephen  C.  Hutchlns 
William  6.  Igo 
Harold  L.  Inablnet 
Kenneth  R.  Ives 
Charles  H.  Jackson  IV 
Floyd  S.  Jackson 
Walter  A.  Jackson 
Robert  B.  Jacobs 
Christopher   P.   Jami- 
son 
Edwin  S.  Jankura,  Jr. 


Edward  F.  Halloran,  Jr. Joseph  J.  Jannlk,  Jr. 


Alexander  M. 
Hallmark 


Jens  A.  Jensen 
Garrison  W.  Jaquess 


Howard  W.  Hamilton,  Joseph  R.  Jelinskl,  Jr. 


Jr. 

WllUam  L.  Hamilton 
III 


Michael  O.  Jenkins 
Phillip  L.  Jody 
Jeffrey  K.  Johnsen 
RusseU  E.  Hammond   Daniel  T.  Johnson 


Robert  E.  Haney 

John  T.  Hanley,  Jr 

Richard  K.  Hanneman  Jerry  R.  Johnson 

Harold  E.  Hnnfen,  Jr.  John  C.  Johnson 

David  R.  Happ 

David  R.  H-i.-baugh 

Lloyd  T.  Harden,  Jr. 

Samuel  R.  Hardman, 

Jr. 
Sidney  W.  Hare 

John  M.  HargesheimerPrancls  Jones 
William  C.  Harmon       Roger  N.  Jones 


Da\id  M.  Johnson 
Eric  C.  Johnson 


Johnny  W.  Johnson 
Michael  B.  Johnson 
Ralph  P.  Johnson 
Steven  A.  Johnston 
Charles  W.  Jones,  Jr. 
Douglas  C.  Jones 


Glen  T.  Harper 
Eldon  D.  HalTis 
Ronald  E.  Harris 
Thomas  E.  Harris 
John  M.  Hart 
Philip  N.  Hart 


Thoma.s  R.  Jones 
Hardy  R.  Josephson 
James  H.  Judson 
William  T.  Kaloupek 
Steven  R.  Kaltneckar 
Jonathan  L.  Kaplan 


Donald  D.  Harvey  in  James  L.  Karlovlch 


Gary  W.  Harvey 
Timothy  F.  Hass 


Fred  G.  Karnas,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Kaslanchuk 


Russell  L.  Hatcher,  Jr.  Jonathan  D.  Kaskin 


WllUam  S.  Hawver 
Bradd  C.  Hayes 
John  A.  Hayes 
Gregory  E.  Head 
Joseph  R.  Hedrlck 
Donald  E.  Heath 


Lige  H.  Kasmlroskl  III 
Vincent  P.  Kazmer 
Philip  V.  Keenan 
James  W.  Kehoe,  Jr. 
James  S.  Keith 
V/iUlam  B.  Keller 


Charles  J.  Heatley  III  Daniel  C  Kelly 
James  A.  Heinz  Dennis  j'.  Kelly 

James  F.  Heleniak  James  B.  Kendall 

J^mes  C.  Helfrlch  Francis    J.    Kennedy, 

Wnilam  E.  Hellmann         Jr. 
Charles  K.  Henderson  Thomas  E.  Kennedy 
Haywood    H,    Hender-PhlUp  D.  Kessack 
son,  Jr.  Stephen  F.  Kessler 

Lorlng  K.  Henn  Jeffrey  B.  Kidder 

David  M.  Herald  Clark  E.  Kilroy 

Alan  K.  Herbst  Robert  L.  Kimmel 

Frederick  S.  Herring      John  P.  King 

Donald  E.  Kirkland 
Larry  R.  Klein 
Joseph  R.  Kletzel  n 
Walter  W.  Knauss  ni 
Robert  M.  Knight 
Bruce  R.  Knowles 
Ronald  B   Koch 
Andrew  Koczon 
John  M.  Kopec,  Jr. 
Frank  K.  Kotarskl 
Hoi- Douglas  A.  Kranch 
D  maid  W.  Kreeh 


James  E.  Hesler,  Jr 
Glenn  E.  Hess 
Paul  D.  Hickey 
Harry  B.  Hill 
Steven  C.  Hill 
Jerome  H.  Hlnes 
Robert  G.  Hocker,  Jr 
Charles  T.  Hoepper 
Gerald  L.  Hoewlng 
Edward  L.  Hogg 
Nathaniel       L 
land,  Jr. 


WllUam  W.  Holland 

Robert  H.  Holloway 

Marshall  V.  Holstrom 


Kenneth  L.  Kreutzer 
Frederick    B.    Kruger, 
Jr. 


John  W.  Krupsky 
James  D   Kuemmel 
James  R.  Kuhlman 
Robert  N.  Kurrasch 
Danny  E.  Lakes 
Clinton  L.  Lalng 
Robert  B.  Lambert 
LawTence  C.  Lane,  Jr. 
John  L.  Langenhelm 
Richard  R.  Langevin 
Gary  W.  Lankenau 
Jean  B.  Lapolnte 
Gilbert  C.  Lappano 
James  A.  Lasswell 
Thomas  H.  Lauer  II 
Dennis  J.  Leary 
Francis  N.  Lee 
Thomas  E.  Lee 
Kenneth  L.  Lelby,  Jr. 
Edwin  M.  Leldholdt, 

Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Lelnenbach, 

Jr. 
Lewis  E.  Lelnenweber 
Anthony  W.  Lengerlch 
John  A.  Leon,  Jr. 
Peter  J.  Leonard 
John  D.  Leppert 
Richard  D.  I^roy 
John  C.  Lessel 
Allan  A.  Lewandowskl 
Frank  L.  Lewis,  Jr. 
Kirk  T.  Lewis 
Mark  S.  Lindsay 
WUllam  H.  Undsay  III 
Robert  T.  Liseno 
WUllam  H.  Uttle 
Anthony  A.  Loague 
Theodore  W.  Long 
Gregory  S.  Lorlng 
Paul  M.  Lorlng 
Douglas  E.  Lott 
Michael  D.  Lowe 
Robert  S.  Lowry 
Randal  S.  Luce 
John  D.  Ludowlse 
Robert  W.  Lulgs 
James  B.  Lundberg 
Charles  A.  Luskey 
WUUam  D.  Lynch 
Curtis  W.  Lytle 
Robert  J.  McCabe 
Thomas  L.  McCarrlar, 

Jr. 
William  W.  McClary 
Lex  L.  McClellan 
Patrick  M.  McClellan 
Ronald  L.  McClure 
Craig  V.  McConnell 
Robert  C.  McCormlck 
Daniel  R.  McCort 
Michael  G.  McCotter 
James  K.  McEtermott 
Terrance  S.  McDonald 
Douglas  M.  McDufl 
WllUam  J.  McEntee 
Clyde  E.  McFarland, 

Jr. 
Gary  O.  McGee 
John  W.  McGlUvray, 

Jr. 
Paul  E.  McGUvray 
Peter  J.  McGovern 
Robert  J.  McGrody,  Jr. 
William  W.  McKlnley 
James  M,  McKlnstray 
Peter  J.  McLaughlin 
Timothy  M. 

McLaughlin 
Peter  McLean  III 
John  B.  McLeod 
Donald  P.  McMann 
Donald  E.  M^Manus 
James  P.  McMartln  III 
Donald  H.  McNamara 
Thomas  J.  McNeal 
Mark  H.  McPherson 
Marlon  L.  McQulgg, 

Jr. 
Joseph  M.  McSweeny 
Richard  E.  McVoy,  Jr. 
Patrick  MacCarthy 
Richard  S.  MacDonald 


John  D.  Mackenzie 
James  P.  Mader 
Norman  W.  Jdadge 
Doug:3s  R.  Magnant 
Robert  L.  Mahan 
John  W.  Maher 
William  B.  Mahony 
Richard  A.  Maloney 
Robert  S.  Maloney  III 
Craig  R.  Mann 
William  B.  Manning 

III 
Michael  A.  Marlnl 
Conrad  P.  Marosek 
Colin  L.  Martin 
David  P.  Martin 
George  W.  Martin  III 
Graham  H.  Martin 
Mulf  ord  Martin  in 
Paul  H.  Martin 
Nathan  P.  Martli:o 
Robert  R.  Martin 
John  J.  Martlnoll,  Jr. 
Martin  J.  Martinson 
Paul  A.  Mathew 
Rodney  P.  Matsushlma 
Dennis  W.  Maxfield 
James  W.  May 
John  D.  Maxey 
John  K.  MeU,  Jr. 
Kevin  G.  Mercler 
Daniel  W.  Merdes 
Robert  S.  Meyett 
James  M. 

Middleton,  Jr. 
Edward  Mlhalak 
Bruce  E.  MUlenbach 
Craig  S.  MlUer 
Douglas  L.  Miller 
George  R.  MlUer 
Glenn  H.  Miller 
Lee  C.  MlUer 
Peter  Miller,  Jr. 
PhiUp  W.  Miller 
R'jbert  A.  MUler 
Stephen  W.  MiUer 
Steven  M.  MUler 
Tliomas  J.  MUne 
Dwlght  C.  Mlms 
John  B.  Miner 
Stephen  C.  Mischen 
David  E.  MltcheU 
Donald  R.  Mitchell 
Frank  A.  R.  MltcheU 
James  A.  MltcheU 
Herald  S.  Mlzer 
Michael  A.  Moffltt 
Timothy  P.  Monahan 
Anthony  M.  MonopoU 
James  H.  Montgomery 
Ben  Moore  III 
Michael  J.  Moore 
Richard  E.  Moore  II 
V/illlam  E.  Moore 
Emmett  J.  Moran 
Michael  D.  Moran 
Gregory  C.  Morgan 
Christopher  P. 

Morlarty 
John  W.  Morrison 
John  W.  Morrlsset 
Gary  K.  More 
John  J.  Morris 
James  K.  Mosher 
William  G.  MuUer 
Stephen  V.  Munson 
Gregory  S.  Murray 
Randall  W.  Myers 
John  J.  Nacht 
David  G.  Naderson 
Robert  J.  Naclon 
George  F.  Nafzlger 
Robert  C.  NaU 
Edmund  G.  Naslef,  Jr. 
John  J.  Needham,  Jr. 
Craig  S.  Nelson 
States  L.  Nelson 
Christopher  P.  Nemeth 
Richard  C  Neville 
Laurence  H.  Newton 
Thomas  A.  Newton,  Jr. 
Eldon  E.  Nlchol 
Dan  M.  Nichols 


Jerry  L.  Nicholas 
Frederick  C. 

Nightingale 
James  R.  Nise 
Michael  A.  Niss 
James  T.  Noland,  Jr. 
Bruce  A.  Nottke 
Sven  T.  Nylen  III 
David  A.  Oberg 
Michael  W.  Oboyle 
Patrick  D.  OBoyle 

James  J  O'Connor,  Jr.Richard  L.  Rodgers 
Brendan  J.  O'Donnell  Robert  W.  Roesch,  Jr. 
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John  S.  Ridley,  Jr. 
WUllam  H.  Rlgby,  Jr. 
Robin  L.  Rlngler 
James  R.  Rlnker 
Robert  Rivera 
David  J.  Rizy 
David  G.  Roach 
Ralph  D.  Roberts,  Jr. 
John  M.  Robins 
Douglas  R.  Robinson 
Richard  D.  Roda 


Hugh  K.  O'Donnell 
Robert  J.  Ogden 
Robert  F.  Ogurek 
Kenneth  L.  Okeson 
Kenneth  L.  Olson 
Michael  J.  O'NeUl 
Kevin  D.  O'Neill 
Dwayne  A.  Oslund 
Andrew  A.  Ostrow 
Karl  R.  Ottesen,  Jr. 
Park  H.  Owen  lU 
Richard  L.  Owen,  Jr. 
Mark  T.  Pachuta 
Elton  T.  Page  III 
John  M.  Page,  Jr. 
Steven  Q.  Page 
Jerry  J.  Palm 
Carleton  A.  Palmer 
WllUam     W. 

Ill 
Aldo  T.  Paolettl 


John  W.  Rogers 
Stacy  A.  Roscoe 
Robert  W.  Rote,  Jr. 
John  C.  Ross 
Roger  D.  Ross 
Mark  W.  Rossi 
Robert  E.  Rottman 
Robert  C.  Rubel 
David  B.  Rummer 
Robert  S.  Runnlon  III 
Leonard  R.  Rupertus 
Dennis  H.  Rutledge 
WllUam  C.  Ruiledg© 
Michael  J.  Sage 
Michael  J.  Salerno 
Jack  J.  Samar,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Sampson 
Charles  O.  Sandell 
Palmer  James  H.  Sanders 

James  A.  Santangelo 
Thomas  H.  Sartain 


Thomas  F.  Patterson,   john  C.  Sassen 


Jr. 

Roy  L.  Paul 
Gerald  R.  Pech 
Stephen  S.  Penley 
Roger  E.  Penrod 
Keith  A.  Perkins 
Edmund  L.  Perz 
Richard  M.  Petersen 
Nell  G.  Peterson 
Mark  H.  Petltte 
John  N.  Petrle 
Randolph  A.  Petty 
Alvls  S.  Pharr,  Jr. 
Don  A.  Phillips 


Daniel  T.  Saunders 
Duane  R.  Sawyer 
Dorsey  D.  Schaper 
Joel  R.  Schapira 
Ned  A.  Scheerhorn 
Gregory  A.  Schilling 
William  G.  Schmidt 
Robert  W.  Schmidt 
Kim  B.  Schier 
James  P.  Schilder 
Stanley  C.  Schlegel 
James  E.  Schmldkunz 
James  W.  Schmldley 
Stephen  R.  Schmitt 


WllUam  R.  PhUllpson  waiiam  E.  Schmitt 
John  L.  Plecuch  Jeffrey  W.  Schneider 

William  B  Pierce  Robert  L.  Schneider 

Barry  E.  PUger  Thomas  D.  Schrader 

Timothy  H.  Plnkham  john  J.  Schuler 
WllUam  C.  Pitcher        Patrick  D.  Schultea 
Clifford  C.  Plttman        jgrry  O.  Schutt 
Ernest  D.  B.  Plttman  Mark  P.  Schulte 
Robert  C.  Pizzano 
Joseph  Pluta,  Jr. 
James  A.  Polk 


Mark  E.  Pollard 
Weston  J.  Pollock 
Steven  H.  Ponthan 
Stephen  D.  Porter 
Thomas  L.  Potter 
John  R.  Powell 
John  O.  Prantll 
Scott  C.  Proctor 
Robert  W.  Prunty,  Jr. 
Paul  P.  Pugh 
WUUam  N.  Paigh 
Michael  P.  Pumllla 
Kenneth  W.  Quigley 
John  M.  Qulnn  III 
Richard  E.  Qulnn,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  D.  Quint 
Mark  A.  Rader 
Michael  J.  Ragnettl, 

Jr. 
Richard  K.  Raines 
Steven  E.  Rasmussen 
James  R.  Ray 
Samuel  L.  Ray 
Peter  C.  Redmayne 
Michael  D.  Redshaw 


James  L.  Schulze,  Jr. 
Jay  S.  Schutzman 
Edward  G.  Schwarz 
Martin  H.  ScbwedheUn 
Robert  D.  Seaton 
Robert  M.  Seeger 
William  A.  Seiss 
Gregory  N.  Seminoff 
Robert  E.  Severson   , 
Alfred  N.  Sevl 
LeLand  S.  Shackelford 
Seiefrled  L.  Shalles 
Leonard  W.  Shea 
Glenn  W.  Sheehan 
Gary  R.  Shellhammer 
Frederic  A.  Shepard 
Walter  T.  Sheppard 
John  C.  Sherrard 
Charles   S.   Sbarrocks, 

Jr. 
Martin  V.  Sherrard 
Robert  D.  Shields 
Richard  Y.  Shintanl 
Ronald  K.  Shobe 
Charles  K.  Shoemaker 
Kenneth  D.  Short 
Robert  L.  Shlffman 
Stephen  L.  Sides 


Donald  Q.  Relnert&en  E'lgene   J.   Slembleda. 


Ronald  A.  Renner 

Philip  R.  Resch.  Jr 

Mark  P.  Rice 

Albert  D  Rich  HI 

Charles  C.  Richards 

Isaac  E.  Richardson  niRobert  W.  Skaggs 

Steven  D.  Richardson  Robert  T.  Skelton 


Jr. 
James  D.  SlnrUla 
Donald  B.  Sims,  Jr. 
Mark  R.  Slvers 
John  A.  Sixta,  Jr. 
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Ulam  S.  Sklbltsky  Edward  P.  Tynan 

Ri  :hard  M.  Slettyet.  Michael  P.  Uebelherr 

rr.  Brian  C.  Underwood 

Mi  iTk  S.  Sloat  Norbert  S.  Unger,  Jr. 

Jojin  A.  Slusser  John  B.  Ullman 

H.  Smith  Michael  L.  Usttck 

L.  Smith  Thomas  J.  TJt«chlg 

C.  Smith  Steven  W.  Vagts 

D.  Smith  Richard  H.  Valade 

W.  Smith  Larry  W.  VanPleet 

C.  Smith  Frank    L.    Vandeman, 
T,  Smith  IV 

A.  Smith  Michael  E.  Vander- 
W.  Smith  pool 

P.  Smith  Peter  M.  Vandyk 

lUam  T.  Smlther-  Raymond  T.  Vanhaute 

nan  John  O.  Vannatta 

W.  Snell  Leroy  D.  Vansclver 

F.  Snell  Edward  S.  VanVleet 

R.  Snook  David  L.  VercelUno 

M.  Snow  John  P.  ViUarosa 

E  Sobolewskl  James  S.  Vlntar 

ven  J.  Sonntag  James  W.  Voss 

R.  Soriano  Christopher  M.  Wach- 
in  E.  Scron  ter 

^  C  Sowers  Ray  K.  Waddell 

mam  D.  Spiegel.  Jr.  Cort   D.   Wagner 

L.  StafTel  Henry    M.   Wagoner 

D  Stanke  David    L.    Walker 

JdhnG.  Stanke  James   H.   Walker 

L  Starr,  Jr.  Richard   W.   Walker 

A  Steele.  Jr.  James  R.  Wallace 

S.  Stelnert  Gregory  E.  Walsh 

W.  Stephen*  James  M.  Walsh,  Jr. 

Liwrence  A.  Stevens  Michael   J.  Walsh 

chn  O    Stevenson  John   J.   Walters 

W.  Stewart  Victor  M.  Walz,  Jr. 

D    Stenisky  Charles   G.    Ward 

M    Stewart  Charles  R.  Ward 

\  Stratman  Edward   C,   Warrea 

ines  N.  Strock  Robert  J.  Washlnr-on 

ven  H    Stokes  Robert  M.   Wasko,  Jr. 

Ckrlstopher  J.  Dale  M.  Watson 

Stockwell  Samuel  R.  Watson 

T  mothy  O.  Stone  Alexander  Y.  Watt,  Jr. 

L-  luls  O.  Storm  U  Richard  K.  Weaver 
V,  UUam    H.    Stubble-LJncoln  P.  Webb 

field  John  R.  Weigand 

xtrk  J.  Stull  Charles  P.  Welles 

P  ederlck  C.  Sturz  Randolph  R.  Wells 

E  igene   Sullivan  Jeffrey  G.  Wendle 

K  srry  J    Sullivan  Michael  H.  Wesner,  Jr. 

R  maid  G.  Sumrow  Ernest  E.  Wessman 

J(  ihn  L.   Sunday  Michael  C.  West 

M  Blvln  L.  Sundln  Richard  D.  West 

R  )bert  N.  Swacker  Steven  B.  Westover 

P  -ancls  E.   Sweeney  Edwin  P.  Weyrauch 
A  iderson  H.  SwepstonCharles  D.  Wheatley 
R  idolph    L.    Tamayo, Richard  L.  Whlt« 

Jr.  Russell  A.  White 

F  ederlck  L.  Tampe  John  D.  Whitney 

P  -ank  R.  Tappen  William  P.  Whltson 

D  san  E.  Tavlor  James  R.  Wieferlch 
R>bert  W.  Taylor,  Jr. Ronald  L.  Wiggins.  Jr. 

M  ark  J.  Tempest  Mark  L.  Wllant 

G  iry  M.  Tennesen  Steven  G.  Wllbtir 

omas  E.  Tennlson  James  P.  Wilcox 

pAuI  D.  Thayer  Raymond  K.  Wilde 

J<  hn  L.  Thorn,  Jr.  Ted  S.  Wile 
C  arence    E.    Thomas. Alan  D.  Will 

Jr.  Lester  P.  Wilkinson 

W  llllam  J.  Thomson  Alastalr  G.  Williams 

Pi  ter  M.  Thompson  Dale  E.  Williams 

H.  Thonus  Donald  W.  WUlleunjs 

Robert  A.  Thorley  Richard  L.  WiUlama 

T.  Thornton  Scott  K.  Williams 

er  B.  Thornton  John  D.  Williamson 

W.  Tlnslev.  Jr.  Michael  L.  WlUoughby 

oivid  J.  Tobergte  John  L.  Windrow 

D  lie  E.  Todd  Gregory  J.  Wlnsky 

D  ivld  K.  Todd  Christopher  S.  Wilson 

J<  rdan  L.  Torgerson  David  G.  Wilson 

K  snneth  W.  Towers  Michael  E.  N.  Wilson 

W  iUlam  P  Treadwell  Fredrick  P.  Wilton 

Siephen  B.  Troutman  Terrance  H.  Wolfsen 

M  Ichael  A.  Trudell  John  8.  Wood 

J<  hn  E.  Tufts  Robert  H.  Wood  n 

Claries  A.  Tulley  in  Allen  O.  Woodall 

T  ;rrence  W.  Tull  Donald  L.  Woodard 

R  chard  S.  Turk  Kevin  J.  Woods 

J^hn  S.  Turner  William  D.  Woodyard 


Li« 

R)t 
J(  mes ' 
Pi 
Ji  mes ' 


John  P.  YoBt 
David  R.  Young 
Robin  H.  Young 
Bruce  C.  Zablow 
James  M.  Zachary 
Ronald  P.  ZavagUa 
Mark  E.  Zimmerman 
Andrew  D.  Zlnn 


Eric  H.  Worrall 
Joseph  C.  Worth  HI 
Casey  W.  Wright 
lArry  C.  Wrtght 
Charles  S.  Wunsch 
Patrick  R.  Wyatt 
James  A.  Yale 
Kingston  Cheng  Wu 
Yong 

The  following-named  (Naval  Enlisted 
Scientific  Educational  Program  Candidates) 
to    be   permanent   Ensigns  In   the   Line  or 

Staff    Corps    of    the  Navy,    subject    to    the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Alexander,  Ronald  K.  Gurke,  Lee  S. 

Alger.  James  A.  Hagstrom,  David  W. 

Allen,  Dale  I.  Hall.  Larry  W. 

Appleby,  Robert  T.  Hart.  William  S. 

Arnold,  Berthold  K.  Hartmuller,   Roger  L.. 

Bardwell,  Robert  R.  Jr. 

Barker,  Jimmy  L.  Haseltlne,  Raymond  F. 

Barnett,  Harry  E.  Harris,  John  W. 

Barnett,  Richard  L.  Henaon,  John  W. 

Bateman,  Clifford  B.  Hlgglns,  Timothy 

Beaudet,  Carl  A.  Hlnz,  Donald  E. 

Beck,  Ardle  L.  Hltt,  Curtis  W. 

Benzlger,  PhlUp  E.  Hobart,  Joseph  R. 

Bien,  Jay  K.  Hoffoss,  Peter  O. 

Blair,  Coy  L.  Jerome,  Douglas  J. 

Blauvelt,  Russell  M.  Johanek.  James  F. 

Bohm,  Edward  A.  Johnson,  Kenneth  P. 

Bohrer.  Herbert  A.  Johnson,  Philip  O. 

Boucher.  David  L.  Jones,  JUnmle  G. 

Branaman,  Larry  G.  Jones,  Walter  E. 

Bolton.  Patrick  J.  Kane.  Dennis  L. 

Breedlove,  Rodger  D.  Kelso,  Robert  B. 

Brown,  Harry  P.,  Jr.  Kemp.  Dieter  K. 

Brown,  Lonnie  C.  Kendall,  Gene  R. 

Bullock.  Martin  L.  Keyser,     Enunett     M., 

Burllson,  John  R.  IH 

Burtt,   Chester   A.  Kocmlch,  Eugene  J. 

Cash,  Louie  OUver  Kortman,  Gregory  M. 

Cauchon.  Richard  P.  Kosar.  Peter  Q. 

Cech,  Ladd  M.  Kraft.  Robert  A. 

Christy,  Leonard  C.  Kramer,  Klaas 

CoghiU,  Cortlandt  C,  Kubic,  Tad  A. 

TTT  Kubovchlk,    John    F., 

Conte,  Enrico  E.  J""- 

Cook,  Roger  D.  Kulikowskl,  Joseph  O. 

Corbln,  James  H.  Larrabee,  Daniel  A. 

Covington.  George  B.  Lavery.  William  Harry 

Curry,  Ronald  N.  Lelchtnam,  James  J. 

Daugherty,  Jack  E.  Leonard.  Richard  W. 

Davis,  Thomas  E.  Lewis.  Jerry  L. 

Day,  Edward  W.  Llberatore,  Donald  J. 

Deacon,  Glenn  R.  Louden.  Peter  E. 

Delaney,  Dennis  M.  McComb,  Lome  B. 

Dresner.  Jay  D.  McConkey.  David  L. 

DriscoU,  Michael  L.  McDevltt,  Gerald  R. 

Duquette,  Marc  R.  McKay.  Duane  L. 

Durst,  David  P.  Mace.  Frederick  E. 

Duzy,  Charles  A.  Mallory.  Harry  B. 

Dykstra,  David  A.  Marshall,  Melvln  E.,  Jr. 

Easterday,  Kenneth  Martin,  Donald  L. 

P    jr  Martinez,  Luis  C. 

Ebri'ght.  Arthur  L.  Masters.  WiUlam  D. 

Eden.  Michael  S.  Meade,  John  T. 

Endo.  Victor  Melton.  Daryl  K. 

Erken,  Donald  C.  McLochlln,  John  M. 

Estes,  James  L.  Mendez.  Robert 

Faith.  Everett  W..  Jr.  (NMN) 

Paurle.  Bruce  R.  Merwln,  Ronald  Jo 

Felton,  Bobby  J.  Mlcone,  Theodore  R. 

Pllka.  Ronald  A.  Mltchum.  Kenneth  R. 

Plshel.  Henry  G.  Modes.  Ronald  W. 

Foltz.  Ricky  A.  Morgan,  James  C,  Jr. 

Foraker,  Allen  S.  Mori.  Donald  P. 

Fredrlcks.  John  A.  Morris.  Ralph  L. 

Funk.  William  T.  Mulkern.  Trent  C. 
Gafney,  Edward  J.,  in  Neely.  Frederick  C. 
Gauthler.  Normand  C.  Nelson,  Stephen  C. 
Gearhart.   Michael  w.  Newman,  Don  R. 

Gecan.  AntonS,  Jr.  Nichols.  Thomas  J. 

Girvln,  Charles  R.  Nicholson,  Harry  X. 

Glynn.  Dennis  W.  Norrls,  John  A. 

Graves.  Davie  W.  O'Dea,  James  E. 

Gray.  Charles  L.  Offerdahl,  David  C. 

Gronroos,  William  E.  Oliver,  Thomas  A. 

Gunla,  Earl  G.  Onyon.  Dale  E. 

Gunn,  Donald  P.  Orton,  Frederick  O. 


Palanca.  Rodney  A. 
Parks.  Philip  Douglas 
Pearson,  Charles  W.. 

in 

Polwarth.  John  B. 
Powers,  Lynn 

Frederick 
Price,  Michael  L. 
Reed,  BlUle  M. 
Reltz,  Stephen  L. 
Reynolds,  John  C. 
Richards,  Philip  E. 
Richards,  Ronald  C. 
Rickman,  Loy  D.,  Jr. 
Rlckman,  William  L. 
Rider,  John  D. 
Rose,  Robert  R. 
Royal,  David  E. 
Russell,  Donald  C. 
Rustchak,  Daniel  P. 
Rutkowski,  Edwin  O. 
Savage,  Robert  R. 
Sax,  Karl,  n 
Schaeffer,  Jacob  D. 
Schnellenberger, 

James  E. 
Scott,  Kenneth  H.,  Jr. 
Sellers,  Ronald  E. 
Sentman.  Orvllle  L. 
Sexton,  Ralph  J. 
Shaw.  Samuel  D. 
Shockley.  William  R. 
Simmons.  Roger  S. 
Slmonds.  Robert  H. 
Slmpklns.  Earl  L. 


Sltterson.  Allan  E. 
Slpe,  Michael  M. 
Smith,  Gary  L. 
Smith,  Paul  T. 
Somers,  Larry  L. 
Speer,  John  P. 
Stark,  Richard  R. 
Stelllng,  Geoffrey  H. 
Struble,  James  P. 
Suman,  Steven  M. 
Summerlln,  Michael 

Don 
Taylor.  Joseph  E. 
Thaggard,  Robert  S. 
Thompwon,  Alan  J. 
Thompson,  Jerry  D. 
Thomson.  David  D. 
Tomllnson.  Philip  F. 
Trytten,  Dean  O. 
Uplinger,  Joseph  C. 
Vanhoy.  William  A. 
Walker.  WUllam  P. 
Weatherlngton, 

Michael  W. 
Weaver,  Charles  S. 
Weaver,  Vaughan  C, 
Weber,  Frank  C. 
Wellman,  William  E. 
Welsh,  Harold  K.,  Jr. 
Westbrook,  Gary  M. 
Wharton,  Darryl  M. 
Whitelatch.  Robert  C. 
Wlttenber.  Jan  J. 
Yeatman,  Lawrence  L. 
Zuorro.  Kenneth  J. 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offl- 
oers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Rodney  A.  Gray 

John  T.  Kennard 

William  W.  Stuart,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  offl- 
cer)  to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Dental  Corps  ocf  the  Navy,  for  temporary 
service  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Gerald  J.  Nowak,  to  be  a  permaneat 
lieutenant  and  temporary  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  in 
lieu  of  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  temporary  lieutenant  as  previously  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

William  N.  Moon;  U.S.  Navy  retired  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  disabil- 
ity retired  list  as  a  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer  W-4  in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as   provided  by  law: 

James  L.  Prazier,  Naval  Reserve  Officer  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  comjnander  in  the  Dental  Corps, 
m  lieu  of  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant  as  previ- 
ously nominated  to  correct  grade  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  in  the  Line  or  SUff  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Robert  C.  Allen  Philippe  M.  Lenfant 

James  B.  Andersen       Michael  A.  Lutken- 
Davld  G.  Anderson  house 

Robert  B.  Austin,  Jr.  Michael  H.  LuU 
James  E.  Blanton  II     Paul  B.  McElwatn 
Lewis  R.  Bond  HI         Stephen  C.  Mlschen 
Jack  W.  Brouhard         Kenneth  E.  Peterson 
Michael  P.  Callaway     Thomas  C.  Pyles 
Russel  C.  Colten  Robert  C.  Rautenberg 

Gary  M.  Craft  Christopher  A.  Rusch 

David  R.  Crompton       Rory  L.  Schlueter 
France  P.  Davis.  Jr.     Charles  N.  Sherman 
Leroy  W.  Davis  II         William  M.  Slgler  HI 
David  S.  Ensmlnger       Craig  P.  Staude 
Russell  E.  Gandy  Nicholas  J.  Stas 

Mark  W.  Hoffmann       Brian  L.   Toms 
Boyce  W.  Huss  James  J.  Wemllnger 

Richard  S.  Kaiser,  Jr.  David  G.  Wilson 
Richard  R.  Klndberg 
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Prince  E.  Denton  (clvlUan  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy  subject  to  the  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  i>ermanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

William  C.  Johnston 

Prank  U.  Perry 

Patrick  J.  Haney  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junloir  g^ra^e) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
manders and  temporary  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

William  S.  Moore 

Kurt  Sorensen 

James  E.  Wenger 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permsment  lieutenants  and  tem- 


porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Larry  D.  Cordell  WlUlam  P.  McKenzle 

Ronald  P.  Digiacomo    William  T.  Mason 
James  H.  Hall  in  David  A.  Neal 

Donald  L.  Johnson       Albert  L.  Roper  n 
Shun  Hung  Ung  Edward  A.  Sherwood 

Antonio  Tamara  William  C.  Welch 

George  O.  Telesh  Allan  Ka-lxm  Yung 

Robert  L.  Vlckerman 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  ajs  provided  by  law: 

Douglas  P.  Boldon  Stephen  A.  Grzenda 

Stephen  Boyle  Robert   8.   Howell,   Jr. 

Wesley  L.  Coker  Floyd  R.  Hyatt 

Edgar  L.  Corte's  James  L.  Knavel 

Max  A.  Dean  Robert  J.  Koterbay 

John  C.  Donaldson  Daniel  J.  MacNell 

Norrls  W.  Dyer  Trent  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Jay  R.  Grossman  Samuel  G.  Ogle 

John  A.  Gastrlght  Douglas  A.  Palenschat 


Glenn  C.  Parrlsh 
Richard  S.  Roee 
Douglas  F.  Thomas 


Edward  D.  Williams 
James  D.  Woods 
James  J.  Zelenak 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  December  10,  1970: 

DXPABTMENT  Or  HXALTR,  EDUCATION,   AND 

Welt  ARE 
Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  December  10, 1970: 

Feoerai.  CoMiruN'tcATioNS  Commission 
Sherman  Unger,  of  CMilo,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  July  1, 
1984,  vice  Robert  Wells,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  July  24,  1970. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  law  of  God  is  in  his  heart:  None 
of  his  steps  shnll  slide. — Psalms  37:31. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  open  door  of  a  new  day 
which  makes  available  to  us  once  again 
the  steps  that  lead  to  a  better  and  a 
brighter  life.  Guide  us,  we  pray  Thee, 
that  in  this  generation  we  may  find  the 
way  to  good  will  toward  men,  freedom 
among  men,  justice  between  men,  and 
peace  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Bless  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  ef- 
fort for  the  growth  of  free  institutions, 
and  every  endeavor  to  make  democracy 
work  on  our  planet.  This  is  our  task  and 
our  mission.  May  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  it  and  play  our  full  part  in 
climbing  the  steps  toward  this  glorious 
achievement. 

"Give  me  the  heart,  to  hear  Thy  voice 

and  will 
That  without  fault  or  fear  I  may  fulfill 
Thy  purpose  with  a  glad  and  holy  zest, 
Like  one  who  would  not  bring  less  than 

his  best." 
In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  leads  us 
from   strength    to    strength,    we    pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of  the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  2214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Foundation; 

H.R.  2335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte; 

HJi.  7267.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  reopen  and 
redetermine    the   claim    of    Julius   Deutsch 


against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Howard  Glffln;  and 

HJl.  12173.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Franclne  M.  Welch. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  19436.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  urban  growth  pol- 
icy, to  encourage  and  support  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  our  States,  met- 
ropolitan areas,  cities,  counties,  and  towns 
with  emphasis  upon  new  community  and 
Inner  city  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  19877.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  19877)  entitled  "An  act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Gurney  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3070.  An  act  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  repro- 
duced plants  and  to  make  them  available  to 
the  public,  providing  protection  available  to 
those  who  breed,  develop,  or  discover  them, 
and  thereby  promoting  progreee  In  agricul- 
ture In  the  public  Interest. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3431)  to  amend  sec- 
Uons  13(d),  13(e).  14(d),  and  14(e)  of 


the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  in 
order  to  provide  additional  protection 
lor  investors  with  an  amendment  In 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments  to  a 
bill  of  the  Senate  <S.  3785)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
educational  assistance  to  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives,  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
missing  in  action,  captured  by  a  hostile 
force,  or  interned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power,  with  amendments,  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  blUs  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida  Kunst- 
mann,  Waldermar  F.  Kunstmann,  and  An- 
nellese  E.  Kunstmann; 

S.  1036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
postal  employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  111.,  Poet 
Office; 

S.  1779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Bereznlcki; 

3.  3168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  H. 
Robblns;  and 

S.  4657.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
273  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the  CTlerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

DXCEMBEB    10,   1970. 

The  Honorable  the  Spbakeb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Sm:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  December  10.  1970.  the  Clerk  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the 
following  message: 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two  Hoiues  on   the 


i)9ii 


ac  Lendment  or  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  Reso- 
,ion  I  H.J.  Res.  1413)   entitled  "Joint  Res- 
tlon  to  provide  for  a  temporary  prohlbl- 
of  strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
current  railway  labor-management  dispute." 
Respectfully, 

W.  Pat  Jennimcs,  Clerk, 
US.  HoiLse  of  Representatives. 


lu 
ol 
tlcjn 


AJ  iNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
ai  nounce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Wednesday.  December  9. 
IS  70,  he  did,  on  December  10,  1970,  sign 
the  following  joint  resolution  of  the 
H)use: 

a.J.  Res.  1413.  Joint  tesolutiou  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lo  :kouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
lapor-management  dispute. 


a 
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FAILURE  TO  FUND  NEEDED  RE- 
SEARCH GRANT 

Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
n:inute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
apd  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
cimplaint  from  a  constituent  has  high- 
li  ;hted  for  me  the  fact  that  President 
N  xon's  rhetoric  aitout  clean  air  is  just 
tliat — rhetoric  and  nothing  more. 

A  distinguished  scientist  and  member 
ol    the   chemistry   department   at   New 

L>rk  University  complained  to  me  that, 

tiiough  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
tJol  Administration  had  approved  grants 
for  him  totaling  over  $150,000  to  con- 
tiQue  his  research  on  air  pollutants 
which  had  been  started  with  Federal 
support    years   earlier,    no    funds    were 

mailable  to  support  these  grants. 

On  checking  with  the  OflBce  of  Re- 
search Grants  of  the  National  Air  PoUu- 
tiDn  Control  Administration,  I  found  out 
tJ  lat.  of  the  60  to  80  grants  which  they 
h  id  recommended  for  funding  only  hsdf 
V.  ere  actually  receiving  funds.  The  back- 
Ic  g  in  recommended  grants  that  could 
nDt  be  funded  amounted  to  $1  million. 
\et  the  administration  continues  to  cut 
b  ick  the  f imds  allocated  for  air  pollution 
research  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
nlust  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that, 

hile  the  President  is  speaking  about 

eaner  air,  he  places  more  budgetary 
elnphasis  on  developing  the  SST,  which 
will  be  a  major  polluter,  than  he  does  on 
f  mding  the  research  grants  necessary  to 
c  )mbat  the  problems  of  air  pollution. 


say,  but  I  shall  defend  my  scheme  to  foul 
your  right  to  say  it." 

The  quiet-spoken  gentleman,  which  is 
to  say  true  patriot,  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Anderson)  in  6  years'  time  has  risen  to 
speak  in  special  order  only  once.  Natu- 
rally that  was  too  much  for  the  first 
winners  of  the  American  Freedom  and 
Sportsmanship  Award,  who  last  night 
effectively  denied  one  of  America's  great 
naval  heroes  his  right  to  speak  in  this 
House. 

Nice  going,  fellows. 

Last  night's  assailants  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son said  that  they  cut  off  his  right  to 
speak  because  he  declined  to  yield  dur- 
ing his  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record  will  show  that 
on  AprU  15,  1970,  the  minority  leader 
spcrfte  in  special  order  and  declined  to 
yield  to  any  Member  at  any  point  during 
his  60-minute  period,  explaining  that  he 
would  not  yield  during  his  prepared 
statement. 

Oh, I  well. 


TO  ESTABLISH  AMERICAN  FREE- 
DOM ANT)  SPORTSMANSHIP 
AWARD 

Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
ptrmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rFmarks.> 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleaisure  to  announce  establishment  of 
t  le  American  Freedom  and  Sportsman- 
s  lip  Award,  to  be  given  periodically  to 
d  eser^ing  Members  who  go  above  and 
bpyond  something  or  other  to  block 
another  Member's  right  to  speak  his 
conscience  in  this  House. 

The  ofUcial  motto  of  recipients  will 
tie  "I  may  not  agree  with  a  word  you 


AUTHORIZING  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  HOME  LOAN  BEN- 
EFITS TO  WIVES  OF  ARMED 
FORCES  MEMBERS  MISSING  IN 
ACTION  OR  INTERNED  BY  FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENT  OR  POWER 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3785)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  educational  assistance  to  wives 
and  children,  and  home  loan  benefits  to 
wives,  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  missing  in  action,  captured  by 
a  hostile  force,  or  interned  by  a  foreign 
government  or  power,  with  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  7,  line  4.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "agency"  Insert  "or  the 
actual  cost  of  the  eligible  veteran,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser". 

Page  7,  after  line  4,  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  Insert: 

"Sec.  10.  Section  1652  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'at  least  two  years'  In 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  'Such  term 
also  means  any  unit  course  or  subject,  or 
combination  of  courses  or  subjects,  pursued 
by  an  eligible  veteran  at  an  educational  In- 
stitution, required  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  a  con- 
dition to  obtaining  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  402(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2902(a) ) .' 

"Sec,  11.  (a)  Clause  (4)  of  section  1684(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"•(4)  an  institutional  undergraduate 
course  offered  by  a  college  or  university  on 
a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  course  when  a  mini- 
mum of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  for  which  credit  is 
granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree  (in- 
cluding those  for  which  no  credit  is  granted 
but  wh'.ch  are  required  to  be  taken,  to  cor- 
rect an  educational  deficiency).  Is  required, 
except  that  where  such  college  or  university 


certifies,  upon  the  request  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, that  (A)  full-time  tuition  Is  charged 
to  all  undergraduate  students  carrying  a 
minimum  of  less  than  fourteen  such  semes- 
ter hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  or  (B) 
all  undergraduate  students  carrying  a  mini- 
mum of  less  than  fourteen  such  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course  for 
other  administrative  purposes,  then  such  an 
institutional  undergraduate  course  offered  by 
such  college  or  university  with  such  mini- 
mum number  of  such  semester  hours  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course,  but  in  the 
event  such  minimum  number  of  semester 
hours  is  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  then  twelve  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  course.' 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1684(a) 
of  such  title  Is  repealed. 

"Sbc.  12,  Clause  (3)  of  section  1733(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  '(3)  an  institutional  under- 
graduate course  offered  by  a  college  or  uni- 
versity on  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis 
shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  a 
minlmvim  of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  for  which  credit  is 
granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
(Including  thoee  for  which  no  credit  is 
granted  but  which  are  required  to  be  taken  to 
correct  an  educational  deficiency) ,  is  re- 
quired, except  that  where  such  college  or 
university  certifies,  upon  the  request  of  the 
.'Vdministrator.  that  (A)  full-time  tuition  is 
charged  to  all  undergraduate  students  carry- 
ing a  minimum  of  less  than  fourteen  such 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  or 
(B)  all  undergraduate  students  carrying  a 
minimum  of  less  than  fourteen  such  se- 
mester hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  are 
considered  to  be  pursuing  a  fuU-time  course 
for  other  administrative  purposes,  then  such 
an  institutional  undergraduate  course  of- 
fered by  such  college  or  university  with  such 
minimum  number  of  such  semester  hours 
shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course,  but  In 
the  event  such  minimum  number  of  semester 
hours  is  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  then  twelve  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  course.' 

"aEC.  13.  Section  3010  of  title  38,  UiUted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

•"(n)  The  effective  date  of  the  award  of 
any  benefit  or  any  increase  therein  by  rea- 
son of  marriage  or  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a 
child  shall  be  the  date  of  such  event  if  proof 
of  such  event  is  received  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  marriage,  birth,  or  adoption.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object— 
and  I  shall  not  object,  since  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman— I  do  re- 
quest that  he  give  the  House  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  what  this  involves. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  which  passed  the  House  on  No- 
vember 16  by  unanimous  vote,  author- 
izes education  and  training  and  home 
loan  benefits  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  Armed  Forces  personnel  who  are 
missing  in  action,  captured  by  a  hostile 
force,  or  detained  or  interned  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  power.  There  is  no 
difference  in  this  feature  of  the  bill  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
The  House,  however,  added  sections  6, 
7,  and  8  having  to  do  with  apprentice- 
ship and  on-the-job  training  and  the 
Senate  has  accepted  these  sections. 
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Section  9  of  the  House  bill  redefines 
the  term  "established  charge"  applica- 
ble to  veterans  who  are  taking  corre- 
spondence courses.  The  Senate  has  ac- 
cepted this  provision  with  a  minor 
amendment  providing  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  veteran  pays  cash,  the  charge 
will  be  the  cash  payment. 

Another  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate added  relates  to  permitting  men  on 
active  duty  to  take  advantage  of  edu- 
cational provisions  at  an  earlier  date. 
At  present,  a  serviceman  must  have  2 
years  service  before  he  is  permitted  to 
take  training  under  the  GI  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  will  lower  the  service 
requirement  to  6  months. 

Another  amendment  redefines  meas- 
urement of  courses.  This  is  a  minor  clari- 
fication of  existing  practice. 

Another  of  the  Senate  amendments 
clarifies  the  time  when  added  benefits 
for  new  dependents  become  effective. 

All  of  these  sections  are  favored  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  see  fit  to  promptly 
sign  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

RESIGNATION    OF   BRYCE    N. 
HARLOW 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  announced  just  within  the  last  24 
hours  that  Mr.  Bryce  Harlow,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  President's 
staff,  was  leaving  Government  service  to 
return  to  private  life.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  Bryce  Harlow  ever  since 
I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  came  to 
the  Washington  scene  in  1938  and  ha£ 
served  almost  entirely  since  that  time  in 
one  capacity  or  another.  I  know  of  no 
person  in  my  time  who  has  had  more  uni- 
versal respect  than  Bryce  Harlow.  He  has 
served  not  only  the  Congress  in  various 
capacities  from  time  to  time,  but  he  has 
served  two  Presidents  in  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  most  important  areas.  In  any  or 
a'd  capacities  Bryce  Harlow  has  per- 
formed with  excellence.  Words  alone  can- 
not express  my  admiration  for  him. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  Bryce 
Harlow's  rapport  with  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  at 
both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  has  been  of  the 
highest.  He  has  been  and  is  a  tower  of 
strength  in  every  respect.  He  could  not 
have  been  improved  upon  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  he  is 
leaving  Government  service,  but  I  know 
that  in  time  of  need  in  the  future  Bryce 
Harlow  will  respond  again  as  he  always 
has.  He  is  a  truly  dedicated  American. 

I  can  only  say  that  I,  for  one,  have  lost 
In  Government  one  of  my  best  friends. 
In  the  past  2  years  I  could  not  have  car- 
ried out  my  responsibilities  effectively 
without  the  cooperation,  assistance,  and 


understanding  of  Bryce  Harlow.  We  all 
wish  him  well  as  Bryce  returns  to  pri- 
vate life,  and  we  extend  the  maximum 
of  praise  to  a  person  who  represents  the 
very  finest  in  every  respect. 


RESIGNATION  OF  BRYCE  N. 
HARLOW 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\'ise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan in  the  deserved  words  of  praise  that 
he  has  just  paid  to  my  dear  friend, 
Bryce  N,  Harlow. 

Bryce  Harlow  is  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated men  that  I  have  ever  met.  He  has 
served  with  great  ability,  devotion,  and 
loyalty  at  least  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  I  might  say  that  the  late 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn,  and  I  always 
were  glad  to  see  Bryce  Harlow.  When 
Bryce  Harlow  was  serving  President 
Eisenhower,  I  know  that  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  was  glad  to  see  him.  Ever  since 
I  have  been  Speaker  my  doors  have  al- 
ways been  open  to  him.  and  as  I  have 
said  to  him  on  several  occasions,  "Bryce, 
you  are  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  in 
May." 

As  I  have  said,  Bryce  Harlow  is  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  men  I  have  ever 
met.  What  I  like  about  him  is  not  only 
his  ability  but  also  his  loyalty  and  his 
rich  qualities  of  character.  Every  re- 
sponsible and  important  job  he  had  he 
performed  in  a  most  refined  manner, 
obtaining  the  maximum  results  possible. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  when  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  of  his  retirement,  I  dictated 
a  letter  to  him,  which  he  will  receive 
shortly. 

While  he  is  retiring,  I  know  that  he 
will  always  be  active  and  he  will  always 
be  responsive  to  the  requests  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Con- 
gress, if  the  Congress  should  call  on  him. 

Bryce  Harlow  is  a  man  who  has  served 
our  country.  While  he  might  be  a  Re- 
publican by  persuasion,  he  has  certainly 
served  the  United  States  and  showed  by 
his  example  and  his  conduct  that  our 
country  is  over  and  above  political  con- 
siderations. I  know  that  President  Nixon 
and  future  Presidents  will  call  upon  him 
without  regard  to  consideration  of  po- 
litical party.  As  long  as  Bi-yce  Harlow 
is  alive,  he  can  be  called  upon,  and 
Bryce  Harlow  will  respond. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First,  I  want  to  join 
the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  their  words 
of  tribute  to  Bryce  Harlow,  and  then  I 
want  to  add  a  few  personal  words  of  my 
own. 

Bryce  Harlow  is  an  Oklahoman.  He 
was  born  in  Oklahoma.  I  knew  his 
father  who  had  a  publishing  company  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  was  a  great  Okla- 
homa historian  as  well.  Bryce  has  a 
brother  John  who  is  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  Ardmore,  Okla.,  and  he  has  an- 
other brother  formerly  with  the  Uni- 


versity of  Oklahoma  where  he  was  dean 
of  the  school  of  education  and  now 
president  of  West  Virginia  University. 

While  the  Speaker  said  Bryce  Harlow 
may  be  a  Republican  by  persuasion,  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  persuading,  be- 
cause Bryce  came  to  Washington  with 
Wes  Disney,  the  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
became  his  secretary.  Bryce  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  everyone  who 
knew  him  then  remembers  how  well  he 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  a 
great  leader  of  that  committee  for  so 
many  years.  It  was  his  service  there 
and  with  the  military  that  led  him  to 
the  White  House,  completely  on  a  non- 
political  basis,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. He  later  became  one  of  President 
Eisenhower's  closest  and  most  trusted 
advisers. 

EveiTthing  that  has  been  said  here 
about  Bryce  as  an  American,  as  an  in- 
telligent loyal  human  being,  is  true.  He 
is  a  great  administrator.  He  is  quiet.  He 
is  humble,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  knowledgeable  men  that  I 
have  ever  known  in  my  lifetime. 

To  give  some  example  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  has  been  held  in  my  State, 
he  is  one  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
sidered for  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma.  He  comes  from  a  fam- 
ily of  Oklahoma  pioneers,  all  of  whom 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  pub- 
he  and  private  life.  I  am  happy  that  I 
can  say  that  for  more  years  than  I  can 
remember,  I  have  known  Bryce  Harlow, 
not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  high  regard  of  our  speaker  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  for  a 
great  Oklahoman,  Bryce  Harlow,  who 
yesterday  armounced  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life  after  another  outstanding  tour 
of  duty  in  the  White  House. 

All  Oklahomans  are  proud  of  Brvce 
Harlow  and  his  fine  family.  They  are  a 
credit  to  our  State  and  to  the  country. 

The  President  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  miss  this  able  and  dedicated 
American,  who  has  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  Nation  in  public  service 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidents,  and  as  a  staff  member  in  the 
Congress. 

We  wish  him  well  in  future  endeavors, 
and  hope  his  wise  and  valued  counsel  will 
continue  to  be  available  to  the  leaders  of 
our  Government. 

Mr,  COWGER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  you  and  the  minority  leader, 
Gerald  Ford,  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
praising  the  public  service  of  my  friend, 
Bryce  Harlow.  I  have  known  Bryce 
for  many  years  and  hold  him  In  high 
esteem  for  his  dedication  to  principle. 
During  President  Elsenhower's  adminis- 
tration, and  again  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Nixon,  he  has 
served  his  country  in  high  positions  in 
the  White  House.  It  saddens  all  of  us. 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  see 
Bryce  Harlow  return  to  private  life.  I 
know,  however,  that  when  his  President, 
or  when  his  country  needs  him  again. 
he  will  rally  to  the  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bryce  Harlow  is  one  of 
the  great  Americans  that  I  have  had  the 
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pie  asure  to  serve  with  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
en  ieavors. 

kir.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known, 

aired,   and  respected  Bryce  Harlow 

many  years — long  before  he  assumed 

position  from  which  he  now  is  retir- 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 

he  served  on  the  staff  of  President 

hower,  and  when  he  served  on  the 

»^  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

the  House  under  Chairman  Carl  Vin- 

I  have  known  him  to  be  one  who 

d  his  country's  Armed  Forces  and 

still   serves   in   the   Reserves.   Mr. 

.^er,  Bryce  Harlow  has  well  served 

h  sides  of  the  poliUcal  aisle.  He  has 

■n  of  great  assistance  to  all  Mem- 

•s  of  Congress.  Bryce  Harlow  played  a 

al  role  in  shaping  the  history  of  this 

;ire  era  and  favorably  contributing  to 

:  cause  of  freedom  the  world  over.  As 

counselor  and  adviser  to  Presidents, 

let  members,  and  leaders  of  Con- 

sa  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  earned 

enviable  reputation  of  distingxiished, 

I,  and  dedicated  service  to  his  coim- 

i  commend  him  for  the  outstand- 

service    he    has    rendered    to    the 

„dent  and  to  the  Congress,  and  wish 

continued  success  upon  his  return 

private  enterprise. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
AT  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unmimous  consent  that  all  Members 
wto  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  leglsla- 
tivj  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
ms  xks  on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
sei  vice  of  Bryce  Harlow. 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HicHLER  of  West  Virginia) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f re  m  Massachusetts? 

'  rhere  was  no  objection. 


BF  ,YCE 


HARLOW    AN    ILLUSTRIOUS 
OKLAHOMAN 

Mr  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


pe  -mission 
miaute  i 
miJks.) 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bryce  Har- 
is  one  of  the  illustrious  Oklahomans 
could  see  the  political  light  at  the 
enfi  of  the  tunnel.  I  regret  that  he  Is 
leaving  the  Government. 


to 


\IPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 
IR    19436,   HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
;  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1970 

[Ai.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uninimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Spjaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  19436)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tic  aal  urban  growth  policy,  to  encourage 
1  support  the  proper  growth  and  de- 
opment  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
!as,  cities,  counties,  and  towns  with 
err  phasis  upon  new  community  and 
inner  city  development,  to  extend  and 
an  end  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
ur  )an  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
po  ies,  iJi'ith  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
re(|uest  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thpreon. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 


an(l 
ve 


ariias. 


The 


Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman  and  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
Messrs.  AsHLET  and  Whjnall,  Mrs. 
DwYER,  and  Mr.  Stanton. 


AUTHORIZING  PRESIDENT  TO  DES- 
IGNATE THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  JUNE 
AS  FATHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
187)  to  authorize  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each 
year  as  Father's  Day,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  187 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativex  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  third  Sun- 
day In  June  of  each  year  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "Father's  Day".  The  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment officials  to  display  the  flag  ol  the 
United  States  on  all  Government  buildings 
on  such  day.  inviting  the  governments  of 
the  States  and  communities  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  urging  our 
people  to  offer  public  and  prtvate  expressions 
of  such  day  to  the  abiding  love  and  gratitude 
which  they  bear  for  their  fathers. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    ROGEBS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  RCXjERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo* 
rado: 

1.  On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  phrase 
"each  year"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  wsis  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TTTLE     amendment     offered     by     MR.     ROGERS 
OF     COLORADO 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bogeus  of 
Colorado :  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read : 

To  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  June,  1971,  as  "Father's 
Day." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
74)  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
first  full  calendar  week  in  May  of  each 


year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week,"  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  this  joint  resolu- 
tion in  any  way  provide  for  jobs  for  the 
older  workers  whom  it  is  intended  to 
recognize?  Will  this  provide  any  jobs  for 
them  even  during  this  one  week? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  we 
are  hopeful  that  this  resolution  will  di- 
rect the  attention  of  many  employers  to 
the  services  of  the  group  outlined,  the 
older  workers,  who  may  be  used  by  them, 
and  therefore  bring  about  employment 
for  them.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
providing  for  this  week  should  have  that 
result. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  and  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.   Res.    74 
Joint  resolution  to  j>rovlde  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  first  full  calendar  week  in  May 

of  each  year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 

Worker  Week" 

Whereas  many  older  workers  have  difficulty 
finding  and  retaining  employment  despite 
their  experience,  stability,  dependability, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm;   and 

Whereas  failure  of  qualified  older  workers 
to  find  employment  Is  unfortunate  from  the 
standjxjlnt  of  the  Nation  In  that  there  Is 
a  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  po- 
tentials for  helping  the  Nation  to  reach  Its 
objectlvee;  and  there  is  an  Increased  poesl- 
blllty  that  they  and  their  dependents  will 
need  public  assistance  and  a  decreased  possi- 
bility that  they  will  pay  taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  unemployablllty  of  qualified 
older  workers  not  only  Impoverishes  them  In 
the  present  but  can  also  reduce  future  retire- 
ment Income  due  to  Inability  to  acquire  so- 
cial security  quarters  of  coverage  and  credits 
under  other  retirement  systems;  and 

Whereas  unemployablllty  of  qualified  older 
workers  may  adversely  affect  younger  mem- 
bers of  their  famUles  as  well  as  themselves; 
and 

Whereas  Congress  In  enacting  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Emplo3m3ent  Act  of  19C7 
(Public  Law  9O-202) ,  recognized  the  necessity 
of  implementing  the  national  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting age  discrimination  In  employment 
with  an  active  program  of  education  and 
information  concerning  the  advantages  of 
employing  older  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has,  for  ap- 
proximately ten  years,  designated  the  first 
week  in  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week",  which  it  cele- 
brates by  commending  employers  who  have 
taken  the  leadership  In  employing  older 
workers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  full  calendar 
week  in  May  of  each  vear  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week"  and  calling 
upon  employer  and  employee  organlzatloas. 
other  organizations  officially  concerned  with 
employment,  and  upon  all  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams deelgned  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers  and  to  bring 
about  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  age. 

amendments    offered    BT    MB.    ROGERS    OP 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  phrase 
"each  year  •  and  msert  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TTTLE   amendment    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ROGEBS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado:  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
'To  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  first 
full  calendar  week  In  May,  1971,  as  'National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NA-nONAL  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 
SOCIETY  ANNUAL  HOPE  CHEST 
APPEAL  WEEKS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
226)  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  from  May  9,  1971, 
Mother's  Day,  through  June  20,  1971. 
Father's  Day,  as  the  "National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest 
Appeal  Weeks,"  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  226 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  period  from  May  9,  1971, 
Mother's  Day,  through  June  20,  1971, 
Father's  Day,  as  the  "National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Ap- 
peal Weeks" 

Whereas  five  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
cans, stricken  usually  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty  years,  are  affected  by  the 
ravages  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  related 
neurological  diseases;  and 

Whereas  two  million  members  of  Ameri- 
can families  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
flnanclal  and  emotional  problems  of  this 
disease;  and 

Whereas  multiple  sclerosis  predominantly 
strikes  young  fathers  and  mothers  In  their 
wage-earning  and  famlly-bullding  years  and 
reduces  the  buying  power  of  such  families; 
and 

Whereas  such  reduction  results  In  a  $2,- 
000.000.000  annual  economic  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion and  forces  the  removal  of  two  out  of 
every  three  disabled  multiple  sclerosis  vic- 
tims from  the  Nation's  work  force;  and 


Whereas  multiple  sclerosis  remains  a  dis- 
ease of  unknown  causes,  luipredictable 
course,  and  discovered  cure;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society,  which  is  celebrating  its  twenty- 
fifth  aimiversary  in  1971,  has  lavmched  a 
five-year  research  development  plan  to  ex- 
plore as  qiUckly  as  possible  promising  clues 
that  may  lead  to  methods  which  will  pre- 
vent, or  more  effectively  treat,  multiple 
sclerosis:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation — 

(1)  designating  the  period  from  May  9, 
1971,  Mother's  Day,  through  June  20,  1971, 
Father's  Day,  as  "National  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal 
Weeks"; 

(2)  Inviting  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  issue  proclamations  for  like  pur- 
poses; and 

(3)  urging  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  educational,  philanthropic,  scientific, 
medical,  and  health  care  professions  and 
organizations  to  provide  the  assistance  and 
resources  necessary  to  discover  the  cause 
and  cure  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering  of  persons  stricken  by 
this  disease. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT   MB.   ROGEBS  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  all  "whereas" 
clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CT.EAN  WATERS  FOR  AMERICA 
WEEK 

Mr.  RCXjERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
172)  to  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
first  full  calendar  week  in  May  of  each 
year  as  "Clean  Waters  for  America 
Week,"  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  172 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  contlnuoiis  program 
for  the  control  and  elimination  of  water  pol- 
lution and  related  problems,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  such 
need,  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  first  full  calendar  week  in 
May  of  each  year  as  "CTlean  Waters  for  Amer- 
ica Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado : 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  the  word  "onnu- 
aUy." 

On  page  l,  line  8,  strike  the  phrase  "each 
year"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1971." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TTTLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ROGERS 
OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  full  calendar 
week  in  May  of  1971  as  'Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RCKjERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  four 
joint  resolutions  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGING  NAME  OP  WEST  BRANCH 
DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  MAHONING 
RIVER,  OHIO,  TO  MICHAEL  J.  KIR- 
WAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  18858)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  West  Branch 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mahoning  River, 
Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Kirwan  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
happy  day  for  me,  and  for  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  19th  District  of  Ohio,  as 
the  Congress  unanimously  approved 
naming  West  Branch  Reservoir — the 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  Reservoir. 

Mike  worked  tirelessly  and  faithfully 
to  obtain  this  last  of  three  reservoirs 
for  our  district.  It  is  right  that  the  reser- 
voir bear  his  name. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  Congress, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  love  and  esteem 
that  the  Congress  holds  for  Mike  Kir- 
wan. He  was  a  great  American  and  a 
great  Congressman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Mike  Kirw  an  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  congressional  names  of  our 
caitury,  and  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  Congress  name  in  his  honor  a 
great  reservoir  in  Ohio  constructed  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  EIngineers. 
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]like  Kirwan  contributed  more  to 
wa  ter  resource  development  than  anyone 
I  know  in  this  century  and  he  is  sorely 
mjsed  today.  Millions  of  Americans, 
ever,  will  benefit  for  hundreds  of 
rs  to  come  from  his  wise  and  forceful 
leajdership  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

'The   Kirwan   Reservoir,    in   his   own 
Olpo,  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  this  great 
rican. 
:  Av.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
of  Representatives   passed   HJl. 
18158  which  was  designed  as  a  tribute 
the  late  Congressman  from  Ohio,  Mi- 
chkel  J.  Kirwan.  The  measure  changed 
name  of  the  West  Branch  Dam  and 
oir  on  the  Mahoning  River  in  Ohio 
the  Michael  J.  Kirwan  Dam  and  Res- 
.  This  dam  and  reservoir  complex 
ocated  near  the  19th  District  of  Ohio 
t  Mike   Kirwan  served  so   ably   for 
rly  a  third  of  a  century.  Residents  of 
this  Youngstown  district  are  one  of  the 
mrjor     groups     benefiting     from     the 
pr|)ject. 

would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
reiiind  my  colleagues  what  a  fine  public 
seivant  and  gentleman  Mike  Kirwan 
wa  s  during  his  years  in  Washington.  He 
m;  ,de  countless  contributions  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  to  the  Nation  for  which  he 
wi  1  long  be  remembered,  but,  he  most 
lik»ly  will  be  remembered  here  in  the 
He  use  for  his  chairmanship  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

^is  vast  knowledge  and  years  of  ex- 
pe  -ience  in  the  field  of  public  works  ap- 
pr  )priations  gained  him  the  respect  and 
d  miration  of  all.  He  possessed  an  un- 
tiring desire  to  make  the  public  projects 
;tem  in  the  United  States  second  to 
nope  while,  at  the  same  time,  always 
lizing  his  unexcelled  expertise  to  for- 
programs  that  provided  for  full 
elopment  without  overlooking  con- 
ation and  reclamation  of  our  vital 
najtural  resources.  Mike  Kirwan  was  a 
bu  ilder  of  America. 

3is  biography  In  the  Congressional 
I>i  -ectory  of  the  91st  Congress  aptly  re- 
fle  :ts  the  straightforwardness  and  sim- 
pl  city  of  this  devoted  Representative. 
It  reads: 

.Uchael     Joseph     Kirwan,     Democrat,    of 
cLingstown,  Ohio;  elected  to  the  75th  and 
ea4h  succeeding  Congress. 


Vlike  Kirwan  could  be  warm  and  gen- 
tle which  enabled  him  to  respond  com- 
passionately to  the  people  of  Ohio  he 
seived.  He  could  also  be  candid,  even 
bluit,  but  in  a  manner  that  left  little 
dcubt  as  to  his  position  and  knowledge 
OE  a  particular  issue.  He  is  certainly  re- 
m^  'mbered  as  a  man  of  integrity,  loyalty, 
ard  trust  throughout  his  enviable  ca- 
re ;r.  His  word  was  his  bond  and  those 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  Mike 
so  )n  learned  that  when  he  made  a  com- 
m  tment  it  was  always  fulfilled. 

iV^ith  the  passing  of  Mike  Kirwan  I 
lo  t  a  very  dear  friend  and  the  people  of 
Oliio  lost  an  outstanding  Congressman. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  especially 
pi  ;ased  that  the  House  today  has  taken 
th  Is  action  creating  a  timeless  memorial 
to  an  able  and  conscientious  Member  of 
Cc  ngress,  a  grand  gentleman,  and  a 
gr  ?at  public  servant. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  18868 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mahoning 
River,  Ohio,  authorized  by  section  203  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  297). 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Michael  J. 
Kirwan  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  any  law, 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  project  Is  designated 
or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
project  under  and  by  the  name  of  "Michael 
J.  Kirwan  Dam  and  Reservoir''. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAMING  A  FEDERAL  BUILDING  IN 
MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  FOR  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  19890) 
to  name  a  Federal  building  in  Memphis, 
Term.,  for  the  late  Clifford  Davis. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  July  I  was  deeply  saddeneo  by 
the  passing  of  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Cliff  Davis  of  Tennessee.  To- 
day, along  with  my  colleagues,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  help  establish  a  memo- 
rial for  this  outstanding  legislator.  In 
passing  H.R.  19890,  the  House  today 
named  the  Federal  Building  on  North 
Main  Street  in  Memphis.  Term.,  the  Clif- 
ford Davis  Federal  Building. 

Cliff  Davis  served  with  distinction  for 
24  years  as  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Ninth  District  of  Tennessee. 
Before  that — as  city  judge,  vice  mayor, 
and  commissioner  of  public  safety — he 
established  an  incomparable  record  in 
Tennessee  as  a  man  dedicatea  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  he  served. 

He  made  outstanding  contributions  in 
many  areas,  but  he  was  particularly 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  public 
works.  As  chairman  of  the  Pubhc  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  he  was  a 


champion  of  water  resource  development 
not  only  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  but 
throughout  the  country. 

It  was  dui-ing  his  tenure  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  that  I 
came  to  know  Cliff  Davis  best.  He  was  al- 
ways a  most  helpful  and  cooperative  col- 
league with  a  personality  that  made  him 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  popular  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  was  a  man  who 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working 
with  him  in  Congress. 

For  this  reason  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  today,  here  in  the  House,  we  have 
offered  another  fitting  tribute  to  Cliff 
Davis  by  creating,  as  a  memorial,  the 
Cliff  Davis  Federal  Building  in  Memphis. 
Tenn. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  Join  In  supporting  H.R. 
19890.  to  designate  the  Clifford  David 
Federal  Building  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
recognition  of  our  former  friend  and  col- 
league, the  late  Congressman  Clifford 
Davis. 

"Judge"  Davis  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  well-liked  Members 
of  this  body  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  finer  recognition  of  his  many  con- 
tributions to  his  own  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee than  to  name  this  building  in  his 
memory. 

The  imprint  of  Cliff  Davis'  work  here 
in  the  House  has  been  left  on  so  many 
major  pieces  of  public  works  legislation 
it  is  hard  to  point  out  his  single  greatest 
achievement,  but  I  can  personally  think 
of  no  more  important  one  than  the  tre- 
mendous authorization  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  The  overwhelming 
success  brought  about  by  TVA  is  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  Cliff  Davis — the  author 
and  successful  fioor  manager  of  the  TVA 
self-financing  bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
Flood  Control  Subcommitte.  and  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Land  Acquisition  Policies,  Cliff 
Davis  became  responsible  for  some  of  the 
most  important  public  works  projects 
ever  conducted  in  our  Nation. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  con- 
sider this  bill  here  today,  for  just  this 
last  Monday,  the  House  considered  and 
passed  S.  1,  establishing  a  Federal  land 
acquisition  and  relocation  assistance 
policy — the  result  of  a  9-year  study  which 
began  with  Cliff  Davis  as  chairman  of  the 
select  subcommittee  established  for  this 
purpose. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  both  a  leader 
and  dedicated  servant  of  the  people  he 
represented  in  the  Congress,  and  I  know 
his  loss  has  been  felt  by  evei-y  Member 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  and 
work  with  this  able  legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  fine  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague  for  the  Federal 
Building  in  Memphis  to  henceforth  carry 
his  name,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

H.R.  19890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  building  located  at  167  North  Ma.Ln 
Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "CllSord 
Davis  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
Federal  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Cllflord  Davis  Federal  Build- 
ing". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NAMING    AUTHORIZED    LOCK    AND 

DAM      NO.      17      ON      VERDIGRIS 

RIVER    IN    OKLAHOMA   FOR   THE 

CHOUTEAU  FAMILY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1499)  to  name  the  authorized  lock  and 
dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris  River 
in  Oklohoma  for  the  Chouteau  family. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

8. 14D9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  lock 
and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigrla 
River,  Oklahoma,  a  feature  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  tributaries  navigation  project,  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  July  24,  1946  (60  Stat.  641, 
947),  as  amended,  shall  be  knovm  and  de- 
signated hereafter  as  the  Chouteau  lock  and 
tlam.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  In 
which  such  lock  and  dam  Is  referred  to  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock  and  dam  as  the 
Chouteau  lock  and  dam. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 

a  privilege  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  1499, 

a  bill  to  designate  Lock  and  Dam  17  on 

the  Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma  as  the 

Chouteau  Lock  and  Dam." 

In  the  early  1800's,  Maj.  Jean  Pierre 
Chouteau  and  his  son,  Col.  Auguste  P. 
Chouteau,  came  to  what  is  now  north- 
eastern Oklahoma  and  constructed  a 
complete  shipyard  at  the  falls  of  the 
Verdigris  River  near  the  present  site 
of  Lock  and  Dam  17.  At  this  shipyard, 
they  built  large  keel  boats  used  to  trans- 
port hides  and  produce  down  the  Verdi- 
gris and  Arkansas  Rivers  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  to  the  booming  New  Or- 
leans market. 

In  April  of  1968,  the  Oklahoma  State 

legislature  officially  went  on  record  In 

lavor  of  legislation  being  introduced  to 

°*nie  Lock  and  Dam  17,  then  under  con- 
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struction,  in  honor  of  the  family  of  Col. 
Auguste  P.  Chouteau.  As  the  legislature 
pointed  out  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 586,  the  "Chouteau  Lock  and  Dam" 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  "the  family 
who  visioned  the  feasibility  of  navigation 
of  these  streams  for  commercial  purposes 
and  brought  it  to  fruition." 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Arkansas- 
Verdigris  waterway  will  be  opened  to 
commercial  traffic  again  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  100  years.  It  seems  only  fitting 
that  one  of  the  great  structures  which 
will  make  this  navigation  possible  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
men  who  first  saw  and  used  the  shipping 
potential  of  these  rivers. 

As  a  sponsor  of  an  identical  House  bill, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature  and  the  many 
civic  groups  and  private  citizens  who 
have  urged  their  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  feel  sure  my  colleagues  here 
today  will  also  want  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  these  two  men,  by 
voting  in  favor  of  S.  1499. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NAMING  AUTHORIZED  LOCK  AND 
DAM  NUMBERED  18  ON  THE  VER- 
DIGRIS RIVER  IN  OKLAHOMA  AND 
THE  LAKE  CREATED  THEREBY 
FOR    NEWT    GRAHAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1500) 
to  name  the  authorized  lock  and  dam 
No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River  in  Okla- 
homa and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
Newt  Graham. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  1600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lock 
and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris  River, 
Oklahoma,  a  feature  of  the  Arkansajs  River 
and  trlbutarlee  navigation  project,  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  July  24,  1946  (60  Stat.  641,  647) .  as 
amended,  shall  be  known  and  designated 
hereafter  as  the  Newt  Graham  lock  and  dam, 
and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the  Newt  Gra- 
ham Lake.  Any  law,  regulation,  may,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  lock  and  dam  and  lake 
are  referred  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  Newt  Graham  lock  and  dam. 
and  the  lake  as  the  Newt  Graham  Lake. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  who  joined  in  supporting  the 
passage  of  S.  1500.  "To  name  the  author- 
ized lock  and  daun  numbered  18  on  the 
Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
lake  created  thereby  for  Newt  Graham," 
a  bill  of  which  I  was  the  House  sponsor. 

In  my  estimation,  no  tribute  could  be 
more  fitting  or  more  justifiable  than  this 
effort  to  honor  the  memory  of  Newt 
Graham,  an  outstanding  Oklahoman  who 
dreamed  the  impossible  dream  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Arkansas  River  and  Tulsa 
as  a  port  city  and  worked  until  that 
dream  was  not  only  a  possibUity  but 
well  on  the  road  to  reality.  Sadly,  he 
did  not  live  to  get  the  towboat  ride  he 
dreamed  of. 

Newton  Robert  Graham,  known 
throughout  Oklahoma  as  "Newt."  was  a 
leading  business  and  civic  leader  for 
most  of  his  adult  life.  As  the  Tulsa  Daily 
World  put  it  when  Newt  died  in  1957, 
"Not  many  events  have  occurred  in  the 
span  of  Oklahoma's  50  years  that  Mr. 
Graham  was  not  a  part  of  or  a  moving 
force  for  progress." 

Newt  was  bom  in  Colorado  and  came 
to  Oklahoma  in  1907  as  advertising  man 
for  the  Tulsa  Democrat.  He  later  served 
as  business  manager  of  the  Tulsa  World 
imtil  1913  when  he  joined  the  newly  or- 
ganized Planters  National  Bank  as  an 
account  promoter.  The  bank  was  later 
absorbed  by  the  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  which  Newt  soon  became  a  vice 
president,  a  position  he  held  until  1934 
when  he  was  made  president  of  Tulsa's 
Clearing  House  Association,  the  oflace  he 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  this  long  and  successful  busi- 
ness career  Newt  was  a  longtime  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of 
Oklahoma's  Bankers  Association,  served 
in  1942  as  president  of  Tulsa's  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  whose  board  he  was 
long  active,  and  served  two  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  game  and  fish 
commission  and  26  years  on  the  Tulsa 
Park  Board.  He  was  also  on  the  board 
of  the  HHlcrest  Medical  Center,  served 
as  State  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Victory 
Bond  campaign  in  1945,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive Mason,  Rotarian.  and  member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Tulsa. 

More  relevant  to  the  legislation  we 
have  just  passed  is  the  fact  that  his  Is 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  early 
and  driving  force  behind  the  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project.  He  believed 
that  the  Arkansas- Verdigris  Waterway 
could  be  made  navigable  and  he  believed 
it  way  back  In  the  1920's  when  &s  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  recently  put  it.  "the  idea 
was  in  the  same  class  as  colonizing  Sat- 
urn." In  those  days,  some  places  along 
the  Arkansas  were  so  narrow  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  you  could  step  across  It. 

The  home  folks  thought  it  was  a  wild 
dream,  but  Newt  persevered  and  I  can 
remember  the  magnificent  selling  job  he 
did  for  his  Idea  to  one  Governor  after 
another.  Through  Newt's  efforts,  a  dis- 
trict ofBce  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  located  in  Tulsa  to  make  the 
Army  more  conscious  of  the  river.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  Senator  Elmer  Thomas, 
a  study  of  the  project  was  begun.  One 
of  the  Governors  to  whom  Newt  made 
his  sales  pitch  was  Robert  S.  Kerr,  and 
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when  the  Governor  moved  on  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  his  strong  support  of  the  project 
lelped  begin  to  move  it  from  dream  to 
■eallty.  I  feel  privileged  in  knowing  that 
[  too  have  played  a  part  in  moving  this 
sroject  along,  as  have  past  and  present 
nembers  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation,  and  many  officials  and  pri- 
ifaie  citizens  of  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and 
Kansas.  But,  again  in  the  words  of  the 
Tribune,  it  was  Newt  Graham  who  "al- 
Tio?t  singlehandedly  kept  the  dream  of 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  alive  in  a 
Deriod  when  others  argiied  it  would  be 
3etter  to  pave  the  river." 

In  his  devotion  to  the  development  of 
R'ater  resources  in  our  area.  Newt  Gra- 
lam  served  at  one  time  or  another  as 
;hariman  of  the  water  resources  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board,  as  well  as  vice-chairman 
>f  the  Board;  as  Arkansas  Basin  com- 
pact commissioner  for  Oklahoma;  and 
is  one  of  the  founding  fathers  and  first 
lace-president  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  De- 
velopment Association. 

I  ask  permission  to  append  to  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
Eidopted  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legis- 
ature  and  certified  on  March  5.  1969, 
nemorializing  Congress  to  take  the  ac- 
tion represented  by  S.  1500. 

I  believe  the  record  of  accompUsh- 
ment  I  have  cited  will  indicate  to  you 
that  you  have  honored,  not  only  a  dear 
and  personal  friend  of  mine,  but  an  out- 
standing citizen  who  is  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition for  the  tremendous  part  he 
played  in  making  the  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  project  a  reality. 

Senatk  Concxtkbent  Resolution  No.  14 
A  concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the  ded- 
icated leadership  and  niany  public  servlcee 
of  Newton  R.  Graham  in  promoting  Okla- 
homa's water  resources  and  recreational 
facilities  and  In  the  development  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Arkansas  river;  requesting 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River 
the  "Newton  R.  Graham  Lock  and  Dam"; 
and  directing  distribution  of  copies  of  the 
resolution 

Whereas,  the  late  Newton  R.  Graham  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  service  In  the  public  inter- 
est and  is  one  of  Oklahoma's  outstanding 
pioneers  In  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources and  recreational  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  he  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  and  to  the 
Congress  in  promoting  progressive  legisla- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  as  President  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board  and  Chairman  of  its  Water 
Resources  Committee  he  devoted  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  all  phases  of  the  development  of 
Oklahoma's  water  and  recreational  resources 
in  a  manner  that  would  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  state:  and 

Whereas,  his  goal  weis  the  realization  of  a 
dream  of  the  earliest  Oklahomans  for  maxi- 
mum development  of  all  natural  resources, 
especially  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River; 
and 

Whereas,  he  was  the  leader  In  presenting 
to  Congress  the  economic  study  on  naviga- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  a  point  near  Tulsa,  which  cul- 
minated In  the  authorization  in  the  1930's 
of  studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a  multipurpose  plan 
for  development  of  the  Arkansas  River,  in- 
cluding navigation;  and 

Whereas,  as  Chairman  of  the  Bl-State 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Qovemcrs  of 


the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  he 
presented  the  testimony  for  the  two  states 
which  resulted  In  authorization  by  Congress 
in  1846  of  the  multipurpose  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River,  with  navi- 
gation to  Catoosa;  and 

Whereas,  the  name  Newton  R.  Graham  Is 
synonymous  with  water  resources  projects, 
parks,  and  recreation  generally  and  especial- 
ly with  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River; 
and 

Whereas,  the  pool  created  by  Lock  and  Dam 
18  on  the  Verdigris  River  will  bring  water 
into  the  Port  of  Catoosa;  and 

Whereas,  said  Lock  and  Dam  18  has  not 
been  named. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  first  session  of  the  32d  Oklahoma 
legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  name  the  uppermost  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Verdigris  River,  which  Is  currently 
designated  Lock  and  Dam  No.  18,  the  "New- 
ton R.  Graham  Lock  and  Dam." 

Skc.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa Congressional  Delegation,  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  to  the 
City  of  Tulsa-Rogers  County  Port  Authority. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  25th  day  of 
February,  1969. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oklahomans  will  feel  a  warm  gratitude 
today  with  the  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
S.  1500,  to  name  lock  and  dam  No.  18 
on  the  Verdigris  River  and  the  body  of 
water  created  by  the  lock  and  dam  the 
Newt  Graham  lock  and  dam  and  the 
Newt  Graham  Lake. 

Newt  Graham  was  a  leader  of  Okla- 
homans, and  this  tangible  monument 
to  his  leadership  is  fitting. 

Newt  Graham  was  a  man  ahead  of 
times — a  quality  often  associated  with 
the  kind  of  leadership  he  provided  the 
people  of  Tulsa  and  subsequently  all  the 
people  of  Oklahoma.  He  saw  that  the 
key  to  full  economic  development  of 
eastern  Oklahoma  lay  In  the  navigation 
of  the  Arkansas  River  many,  many  years 
before  others  took  this  proposal  seri- 
ously. During  this  period  he  was  the 
good  natured  recipient  of  much  scofifing, 
but  in  the  end  he  is  credited  with  selling 
the  idea  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  and  the  project  began  to  become 
reality. 

Newt  Graham  died  In  1957  when  only 
three  of  the  major  project  structures  In 
Oklahoma  were  under  construction,  none 
of  them  on  the  main  stem  of  the  naviga- 
tion project.  But  the  ball  he  had  started 
rolhng  was  gaining  full  momentum,  and 
there  were  able  and  willing  men  to  keep 
it  rolling. 

As  a  result,  this  month  will  see  the 
first  barge  come  up  the  river,  in  modern 
times,  to  the  head  of  navigation  at 
Catoosa,  near  Newt  Graham's  city  of 
Tulsa. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  Is  being 
passed  In  time  to  be  enacted  so  that 
this  first  tugboat  will  be  locked  through 
the  Newt  Graham  lock  and  dam,  the 
final  lock  and  dam  In  the  system,  when 
this  river  is  finally  declared  navigable 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  all  of  the  bills  pres- 
ently under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


December  10,  1970 
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TO    AUTHORIZE    THE    NAMING    OP 
THE     RESERVOIR     CREATED    BY 
LITTLE    GOOSE   LOCK    AND   DAM, 
SNAKE  RIVER,  WASH.,  IN  HONOR 
OF  THE  LATE  DR.  ENOCH  A.  BRYAN 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13862)  to 
authorize  the  naming  of  the  reservoir  to 
be  created  by  the  Little  Goose  lock  and 
dam.  Snake  River,  Wash.,  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  requestor 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13862 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little  Goose 
lock  and  dam  on  the  Snake  River  la  Wash- 
ington shall  be  known  suid  designated  as  Late 
Bryan.  Any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
reservoir  is  designated  or  referred  to  iinder 
the  name  of  Little  Goose  Reservoir,  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  body  of  water  under  and 
by  the  name  of  Lake  Bryan. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  H  Jl.  13862,  to  author- 
ize the  naming  of  the  reservoir  created 
by  the  Little  Goose  lock  and  dam.  Snake 
River,  Wash.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enoch  A.  Bryan.  The  legislation  is  com- 
pletely without  controversy,  and  I  com- 
mend the  House  for  its  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

I  first  drafted  and  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  so  honor  Dr.  Bryan,  about  9  years 
ago.  Dr.  Bryan  was  the  third  president 
of  Washington  State  University.  A  last- 
minute  disagreement  in  the  Senate  oyer 
an  unrelated  matter  caused  the  entire 
section  of  the  omnibus  rivers,  harbors. 
and  flood  control  bill,  which  contained 
this  proposed  name  change,  to  be  deleted 
from  the  omnibus  legislation. 

Dr.  Bryan,  president  of  Washington 
State  University  from  1893  until  1916. 
built  the  college  from  modest  beginnings 
into  one  of  the  country's  great  land- 
grant  institutions.  He  saw  the  land-grant 
college  In  Its  broad  and  modem  contextr- 
that  of  an  institution  which  would  pro- 


vide a  versatile  and  liberal  education 
for  all  people. 

An  influential  and  early  spokesman  for 
the  causes  of  reclamation,  irrigation,  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  Dr. 
Bryan  envisioned  a  modem  Utopia  be- 
tween Big  Goose  Island  and  Little  Goose 
Island  on  the  Snake  River,  wliich  he 
called  the  Riviera.  He  purchased  land 
for  $16,000  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  plotted  a  town  with  73  lots,  and 
made  plans  to  irrigate  the  tract.  This 
vision,  however,  was  never  realized.  A 
lack  of  water  for  irrigation  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  elsewhere  during 
World  War  I  contributed  to  an  exodus 
of  participants.  The  Riviera,  which  had 
come  to  be  known  as  Reveria,  existed 
only  as  a  ghost  town  for  many  years. 
Now  the  site  is  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  reservoir  which  was  fllled  only 
In  recent  days  this  year. 

The  naming  of  the  reservoir  for  Dr. 
Bryan  will  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  a 
farseeing  man  who  may  have  been  too 
farsighted  in  the  case  of  the  Riviera, 
but  whose  vision  was  responsible  for  a 
new  and  lasting  educational  philosophy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  DESIGNATE  AS  THE  JOHN  H. 
OVERTON  LOCK  AND  DAM  THE 
LOCK  AND  DAM  AUTHORIZED  TO 
BE  CONSTRUCTED  ON  THE  RED 
RIVER  NE.\R  ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14683)  to 
designate  as  the  John  H.  Overton  Lock 
and  Dam  the  lock  and  dam  authorized 
to  be  constructed  on  the  Red  River  near 
Alexandria,  La. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU  as  follows: 

H.R.  14683 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lock  and  dam  authorized  by  section  101  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
731)  for  construction  on  the  Red  River  at 
about  mile  70.3  near  Alexandria,  Loxiislana, 
«baU  be  known  and  designated  as  the  John 
H.  Overton  Lock  and  Dam.  Any  law,  regula- 
tion, nmp,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  re- 
ferred to  as  lock  and  dam  numbered  2  of 
the  Red  River  below  the  Pulton,  Arkansas, 
project,  or  In  any  other  manner,  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  lock  and  dam  as  the 
John  H.  Overton  Lock  and  Dam. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  RENAME  A  LOCK  OF  THE  CROSS - 
FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL  THE 
"HENRY  HOLLAND  BUCKMAN 
LOCK" 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  956)  to  re- 


name a  lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  the  "Henry  Holland  Buckman 
lock." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  956 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aJid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Saint  Johns  lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  is  hereby  renamed  the  "Henry  Holland 
Buckman  lock." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    EDMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson: 
Page  1,  strike  out  line  4  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "Is  hereby  renamed  the 
Henry  Holland  Buckman  lock.  Any  law,  regu- 
lation, map,  document,  record  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  lock  Is 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
as  the  Henry  Holland  Buckman  lock." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO    OFFICIALLY    DESIGNATE    THE 
TOTTEN    TRAIL    PUMPING    STA- 

■noN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3107)  to 
officially  designate  the  Totten  Trail 
Pumping  Station. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.    3107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
pumping  station  at  the  Snake  Creek  arm  of 
the  reservoir  formed  by  Garrison  Dam.  Nc«*th 
Dakota,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Tot- 
ten Trail  Piunping  Station. 

Sac.  2.  Any  laws,  regulattons,  documents, 
or  records  of  the  United  Statee  in  which  auch 
pumping  station  is  designated  or  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  pumping  sta- 
tion under  and  by  the  name  of  "Totten  Trail 
Pumping  Station". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  DESIGNATE  THE  NAVIGATION 
LOCK  ON  THE  SACRAMENTO 
DEEPWATER  SHIP  CHANNEL  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AS 
THE  WILLIAM  G.  STONE  NAVIGA- 
TION LOCK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15205)  to 
designate  the  navigation  lock  on  the 
Sacramento  deepwater  ship  charmel  in 
the  State  of  California  as  the  William 
G.  Stone  navigation  lock. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  15205 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
navigation  lock  on  the  Sacramento  deep- 
water  ship  channel  In  the  State  of  California 
which  connects  the  Sacramento  River  with 
the  Sacramento-Yolo  deepwater  port  shaU 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  William  G.  Stone 
navigation  lock,  and  any  law.  regulation, 
document,  or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  lock  is  designated  or  referred 
to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock  under 
and  by  the  name  of  the  William  G.  Stone 
navigation  lock. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  designate  as  the  William  G.  Stone 
navigation  lock  that  navigation  lock  on 
the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship  channel 
which  connects  the  Sacramento  River 
with  the  Sacramento-Yolo  deepwater 
port  in  the  State  of  California. 

Tlie  existing  project  provides  for  a 
deepwater  ship  channel  between  SuLsun 
Bay  and  Washington  Lake,  construction 
of  a  harbor  and  turning  basin  at  Wash- 
ington Lake  and  a  connecting  canal  with 
a  navigation  lock  from  the  harbor  to  the 
Sacramento  River.  It  Is  this  navigation 
lock  which  would  be  designated  as  the 
William  G.  Stone  navigation  lock. 

Mr.  William  G.  Stone  spent  a  long  and 
active  life  promoting  a  deepwater  port  of 
Sacramento,  which  he  had  first  envi- 
sioned in  1916  and  helped  in  the  prep- 
aration of  enabUng  legislation  in  1937 
which  was  enacted  Into  law  by  the  act 
of  July  24.  1946.  Public  Law  525.  79th 
Congress. 

In  1948,  he  was  named  port  director 
and  served  as  such  throughout  the  con- 
struction phase  of  the  project.  The  new 
charmel  opened  in  1962.  the  year  Mr. 
Stone  retired  as  port  director. 

Mr.  Stone  died  in  1969.  In  view  of  his 
long  and  close  identification  with  this 
project,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
navigation  lock  be  named  in  his  honor. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  3192)  to  designate  the  naviga- 
tion lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater 
ship  channel  in  the  State  of  California  as 
the  William  G.  Stone  navigation  lock, 
a  bill  Identical  to  H.R.  15205  just  passed, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows; 

S.  3192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
navigation  lock  on  the  Sacramento  deep- 
water  ship  channel  In  the  State  of  California 
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uMch  connecU  the  Sacramento  River  with 

(he   Sacramento-Yolo   deepwater  port  shall 

1  lereaf  ter  be  known  as  the  William  G.  Stone 

navigation    lock,   and   any   law,   regulation, 

document,  or  record  ot  the  United  States  In 

'  ?hlch  such  lock  Is  designated  or  referred  to 

hall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock  under  and 

)y  name  of  the  WllUam  G.  Stone  navigation 

ock. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
1  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
mssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
aid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  15205)  was 
aid  on  the  table. 
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TO  NAME  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
;onsideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  19857) 
X)  name  certain  Federal  buildings. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Dbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
-eserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  state 
lere  and  now  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
jbjecting — but  as  I  understand  it  by  this 
iction  a  new  precedent  is  being  estab- 
ished  for  the  naming  of  Federal  build- 
ngs  while  a  Member  is  still  a  Member  of 
;he  Congress. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
:he  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nay  I  conclude,  and  if  I  am  in  error  I 
(vill  be  glad  to  yield,  and  to  correct  the 
record. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  particular  res- 
jlution  pertains  to  three  Members  who 
ire  still  Members,  but  will  not  be  with 
the  House  in  the  next  Congress. 

Let  me  say  that  my  objection  is  not 
to  the  naming  of  these  buildings  on  be- 
half of  these  three  outstanding  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  All 
three  of  these  Members  have  had  en- 
viable records,  great  accomplishments 
and  great  achievements.  My  concern  is 
with  the  timing.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to 
take  the  action  that  we  take  today  while 
a  Member  is  still  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  will  also  say  that  I  will  remember 
these  three  men  by  the  indelible  record  of 
achievement  and  accomplishment  they 
have  made  in  this  Chamber,  and  the  ef- 
forts that  they  have  made  over  many, 
msmy  years  for  a  finer  America  and  a 
greater  place  for  all  mankind.  As  I  say, 
I  will  not  object,  but  I  will  think  more  of 
the  record  of  these  men  than  the  name 
on  the  respective  buildings. 

I  am  concerned  about  tlie  timing  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  place  let  me  say  that  the  committee 
does  not  regard  this  as  a  new  precedent 
on  the  subject,  because  there  have  been 
some  notable  occasions  in  the  past  in 
which  outstanding  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress presently  in  the  Congress  have  been 
recognized  by  the  naming  of  appropriate 
structures  for  them. 


I  call  to  the  memory  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  the  late  Tom  O'Brien,  of 
Illinois,  who  was  honored  by  the  naming 
of  a  structure  in  his  memory  while  he 
was  still  serving  in  the  House. 

The  House  several  times  in  the  past 
has  passed  a  bill  naming  a  structure  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Blatnoc)  although  the  other 
body  has  not  acted  on  it.  So  there  are 
precedents. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dondero,  had  a  structure 
named  after  him  through  executive  ac- 
tion while  he  was  serving  in  the  House, 
so  there  are  some  precedents. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  committee  just 
thought  that  because  the  contributions 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  particularly  of  these  three 
gentlemen  have  been  so  remarkable  and 
outstanding  that  it  was  in  order  to  name 
these  structures  for  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman 
will  not  object  to  the  action  here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  reiterate,  I 
have  no  intention  of  objecting.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  timing  is  ill- 
advised.  And  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier; 
my  memory  of  these  men  in  public  serv- 
ice wiU  come  from  the  tremendous  serv- 
ices that  they  have  performed  over  many, 
many  years  in  this  Chamber  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  mankind  gen- 
erally. That  is  the  thought  that  means 
more  to  me  in  their  memory  than  the 
kind  of  action  we  are  taking  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 


H.R.  19857 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcniae  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  post  office  and  courthouse 
located  Ir.  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "John  W.  McCormack  Poet  Office 
and  CJourthouae".  Any  reference  In  a  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  post  office 
and  courthouse  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "John  W.  McCormack  Post  Office 
and  Courthouse". 

S«c.  2.  The  Federal  office  building  located 
at  31  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "George  H.  Pallon  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing". Any  reference  In  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  Federal  office  building 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "George 
H.  Pallon  Federal  Office  Building". 

Src.  3.  The  Federal  office  building  located 
at  141  First  Avenue  South,  Saint  Petersburg, 
Florida,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "WlUlam  C.  Cramer  Federal 
Office  Building".  Any  reference  In  a  law,  map, 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  such  Federal  office 
building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "William  C.  Cramer  Federal  Office 
Building". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  EDMONDSON 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson: 
On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  "141"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "144". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  section  1  of  HJl.  19857 
which  designates  the  John  W.  McCor- 
mack Post  Oflace  and  Courthouse  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

I  am  dehghted  that  the  House  has  this 
opportunity  to  say  thank  you,  legisla- 
tively, to  our  retiring  leader.  Speaker 
McCormack.  I  view  this  as  a  thank  you, 
rather  than  as  an  attempt  to  recognize 
the  Speaker's  accomplishments,  for  any 
attempt  to  recognize  these  accomplish- 
ments would  necessarily  be  inadequate. 
Speaker  McCormack  does  not  need  his 
name  on  a  building  to  be  remembered  by 
a  grateful  Nation.  The  Speaker's  imprint 
is  on  every  piece  of  major  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress  for  many,  many  years, 
legislation  which  has  touched  the  lives 
of  every  citizen,  and  which  has  tremend- 
ously improved  the  Nation  we  live  in. 
It  is  this  major  legislation  which  is 
Speaker  McCormack's  true  monument 
It  is  this  major  legislation  which  has 
made  the  Speaker  a  giant  among  great 
men. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  public  service  and  it  has 
been  a  rich  and  fruitful  life.  He  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
he  has  pursued  this  cause  with  zeal  and 
success.  He  wanted  every  American  to 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  in  the 
pursuit  of  hfe  and  happiness.  Any  review 
of  20th  century  landmark  acts  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  housing,  pov- 
erty and  many  others  quickly  points  up 
the  magnitude  of  Speaker  McCormack's 
success.  He  has  championed  the  cause  of 
the  common  citizen,  and  we  all  Uve  in  a 
better  world  for  his  efforts  and  his  vic- 
tories. 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  should  say  thank  you  on  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  the  people  we  rep- 
resent by  imanimously  adopting  this  bill 
and  designating  the  John  W.  McCor- 
mack Courthouse  and  Post  Office  in  his 
beloved  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  privileges 
of  my  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  been  the  privilege  of  working 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  our  distinguished 
and  able  colleague  from  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Fallon. 

Chairman  Fallon  has  aggressively  led 
his  committee  to  meet  the  new  challenges 
of  the  1960's  and  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
even  greater  challenges  of  the  1970's.  He 
has  led  the  way  in  building  public  aware- 
ness of  our  urgent  need  to  halt  practices 
which  are  polluting  our  water,  and  to 
prevent  future  pollution.  He  has  guided 
us  to  the  near  completion  of  an  Interstate 
Highway  System  which  is  bringing  our 
people  closer  together.  He  is  a  champion 
of  water  conservation  and  water  resource 
development  from  the  upstream  water- 
sheds to  the  giant  multipurpose  dams 
and  their  reservoirs,  an  effort  which  is 
reducing,  and  will  finally  eliminate  tragic 
flooding  which  has  been  a  fact  of  life  to 
the  people  who  live  and  work  on  our 
great  rivers.  He  has  been  a  great  leader  m 
Congress  and  in  the  Nation  in  these  and 
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many  other  areas  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  1945. 

Chairman  Fallon's  lifetime  of  public 
service  is  fittingly  recognized  in  section  2 
of  H.R.  19857  which  designates  the 
George  H.  Fallon  Federal  Building  in 
Baltimore,  Chairman  Fallon's  home- 
town which  he  has  so  ably  served  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  £ilso  a  privilege  to  join 
In  support  of  section  3  of  H.R.  19857, 
which  would  designate  the  Federal  Ofilce 
Building  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the 
William  C.  Cramer  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing. 

I  hope  this  measure  is  unanimously 
adopted  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship our  colleague,  Bn,L  Cramer,  has  of- 
fered in  the  area  of  public  works. 

Mr.  Cramer  sits  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  we  have  not  always  seen 
eye  to  eye  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  But 
this  has  not  been  the  case  on  public 
works.  No  Member  of  this  Congress  has 
been  more  astutely  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  public  works  to  the  American 
people  than  has  Bill  Cramer.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  in  the  House  in  convinc- 
ing the  people  of  this  Nation  that  we 
have  no  more  important  job  than  the 
development  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  a  great  committee  Is  that 
its  members  leave  their  party  labels  at 
the  door  when  they  go  in  to  consider 
legislation  benefitting  all  Americans. 
Bill  Cramer  is  the  embodiment  of  this 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation,  and  I 
salute  him  for  it.  The  next  time  I  am  in 
St.  Petersburg,  I  plan  to  visit  the  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer  Federal  OflBce  Building. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING  LAKE  IMPOUNDED 
BY  BUTLER  VALLEY  DAM,  CALIF., 
AS  "BLUE  LAKE" 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  19855)  to 
designate  the  lake  formed  by  the  waters 
Impounded  by  the  Butler  "Valley  Dam, 
Calif.,  as  "Blue  Lake." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 19855 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lake  formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by 
the  Butler  Valley  Dam  In  the  State  of 
California,  located  on  the  Mad  River,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  Blue  Lake  and  any 
law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  lake  Is  desig- 
nated or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  lake  under  and  by  the  name  of 
"Blue  Lake". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING       MILLERS       FERRY 

LOCK  AND  DAM  ON  THE  ALABAMA 

RIVER    AS    THE    WILLIAM    "BILL" 

DANNELLY  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  528) 
to  provide  that  the  reservoir  formed  by 
the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as  the  "Mil- 
lers Ferry  lock  and  dam'  on  the  Alabama 
River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  William  "Bill"  Dannelly  Reservoir. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8.  528 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
honor  of  late  Probate  Judge  WUUam  "Bill" 
Dannelly  of  Wlloox  County,  Alabama,  and  In 
recognition  of  his  long  and  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  county.  State,  and  Nation,  and  his 
leadership  in  the  modernization  of  the  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  Waterway,  the  reservoir  formed 
by  the  Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  Alabama,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  William  "Bill" 
Dannelly  Reservoir.  Any  law,  regulation,  map. 
or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
reservoir  is  referred  to  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  such  reservoir  by  the  name 
of  the  William  "Bill"  Dannelly  Reservoir. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATING  COMPREHENSIVE 

MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM  AS  THE 
PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1100) 
to  designate  the  comprehensive  Missouri 
River  Basin  development  program  as 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill   as 
follows : 

S.  1100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
comprehensive  program  of  flood  control, 
navigation  Improvement,  and  development 
for  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  which  arose 
out  of  the  coordination  of  the  multiple-pur- 
pose plans  recommended  In  the  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  con- 
tained in  House  Document  Numbered  476, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  in  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  contained  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment Nimibered  191,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Any  law,  reg- 
ulation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  program  Is  designated 
or  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  development  progrEun,  or  under 


any  other  name,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  such  program  under  and  by  the 
name  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mlssovirl  Basin 
program. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATTNG  THE  LAKE  FORMED 
BY  THE  WATERS  IMPOUNDED  BY 
THE  LIBBY  DAM,  MONT.,  AS  "LAKE 
KOOCANUSA" 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7334)  to 
designate  the  lake  formed  by  the  waters 
impounded  by  the  Libby  Dam,  Mont.,  as 
"Lake  Koocanusa." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7334 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lake  formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Llbby  Dam  in  the  State  of  Montana  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  Lake  Koocanusa  and 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  lake  Is  desig- 
nated or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 
such  lake  under  and  by  the  name  of  "Lake 
Koocanusa". 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  LOCK  AND 
DAM     REFERRED     TO     AS     THE 
"JACKSON   LOCK   AND   DAM"    ON 
THE     TOMBIGBEE     RIVER,     ALA., 
SHALL  HEREAFTER  BE  KNO'WN  AS 
THE  COFFEEVTTJ.E  LOCK  AND  DAM 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8933)  to 
provide  that  the  lock  and  dam  referred 
to  as  the  "Jackson  lock  and  dam"  on 
the  Tombigbee  River,  Ala.,  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Coffeevllle  lock  and 
dam. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  8933 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Jackson  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee 
River,  Alabama,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Coffeevllle  lock  and 
dam".  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  or  record 
of  the  United  States  in  which  such  lock 
and  dam  Is  referred  to  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  such  lock  and  dam  by 
the  name  of  the  "Coffeevllle  lock  and  dam". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TO  RENAME  A  POOL  OF  THE  CROSS 
FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL  "LAKE 
OCKLAWAHA" 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJi.  12564)  to 
rename  a  pool  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  "Lake  Ocklawaha." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  12564 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Rodman 
Pool,  or  Impoundage,  of  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  shail,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, of  this  Act,  be  known  and  designated 
as  "Lake  Ocklawaha".  Any  law,  regulation, 
map,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  pool,  reservoir,  or  Im- 
poundage  Is  referred  to  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  such  pool,  reservoir, 
or  Impoundage  as  "Lake  Ocklawaha". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  H.R.  19928,  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.   1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1303  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1303 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
6  of  rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  19928)  making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


[Roll  No.  398 

Abbltt 

Daddarlo 

Howard 

Abernethy 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hun  gate 

Adair 

Dent 

Karth 

Anderson, 

Dig^s 

Kee 

Tenn. 

Dowdy 

King 

Ashley 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Landrum 

AsplnaU 

Edwards.  La. 

Long,  La. 

Baring 

Pallon 

Lowenateln 

BoUlng 

Parbeteln 

Lukens 

Brock 

Prey 

McCarthy 

Buchanan 

Gallflanakls 

McCulloch 

Burton.  Utah 

Gallagher 

McKneally 

Button 

Gaydos 

Macdonald, 

Oamp 

Gilbert 

Mass. 

Carney 

Gray 

MesklU 

Celler 

Hagan 

Mlze 

CoUier 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Morgan 

Gorman 

Hathaway 

Morton 

Cramer 

Hubert 

Murphy.  N.Y 

O'KonRkl 

Rivers 

Thompson.  N.J 

Ottlnger 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Pollock 

Rodlno 

Welcker 

PoweU 

Roudebufih 

Wiggins 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Saylor 

Wilson,  Bob 

Puroell 

Scheuer 

Wold 

Relfel 

Stanton 

Wolff 

Reuss 

Stephens 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BOGGS).  On  this  rollcall  354  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quonim. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  3867)  entitled  "An  act  to 
assure  opportunities  for  employment  and 
training  to  imemployed  and  imderem- 
ployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes." 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  H.R.  19928,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,    1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS^.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1303  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  19928,  clause  6  of  rule 
XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
3-day  rule — and  waives  all  points  of  or- 
der against  the  bill.  Other  reasons  for 
waiving  points  of  order  follow : 

Chapter  II  provides  two  appropriations 
which  are  not  yet  authorized  by  law — 
"military  assistance"  and  "economic  as- 
sistance." 

Chapter  VI  contains  language  enact- 
ing as  permanent  law  several  House  res- 
olutions recently  adopted.  House  Reso- 
lution 1270  and  House  Resolution  1276 
relating  to  allowances  for  Members  for 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  stationery — 
House  Resolution  1241,  compensation  for 
ofiQcial  reporters  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, House  Resolution  1264,  clerk 
hire  allowance  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Chapter  IX  contains  a  provision  which 
is  technical  in  nature  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  and  implementation 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
which  may  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1303  in  order  that 
H.R.  19928  may  be  considered. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason  the  Rules 
Committee  is  here  today  on  House  Reso- 
lution 1303  is  so  that  we  can  consider 
HJl.  19928,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  A  num- 
ber of  the  programs  for  which  this  bill 
will  carry  fimds  have  not  as  yet  been 
authorized.  One  is  the  measure  we  han- 
dled yesterday  on  military  assistance. 
There  is  $990  million  in  this  bill  for  that 


program.  That  has  not  yet  been  signed 
by  the  President. 

The  rule  would  waive  clause  6  of  rule 
XXI;  otherwise  it  would  be  3  days  before 
the  bill  could  be  called  up. 

We  are  here  to  help  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  other  Members,  to  get  the  show  on 
the  road  so  that  possibly  we  can  adjourn 
on  January  19  In  order  to  come  back  on 
January  20. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is 
another  testimonial  to  the  footdragglng 
and  procrastination  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  session  of  Congress  and  in  tlie 
lameduck  session  of  Congress.  On  yester- 
day I  offered  a  mild  compliment  to  the 
Rules  Committee  when  it  at  last  pro- 
vided  one  open  rule,  and  I  was  told  then 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  my 
friend  (Mr.  Smith),  that  it  would  only 
be  a  short  time  until  there  would  be  addi- 
tional rules  of  a  different  nature.  Less 
than  24  hours  later,  and  at  this  moment 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  two 
more  rules  waiving  points  of  order,  In 
other  words,  throwing  out  the  rulebook 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  ol 
legislation. 

This  bill — and  I  believe  it  is  the  second 
deficiency  and  not  the  first  deficiency  of 
this  session — is  subject  to  a  good  many 
points  of  order,  because  the  authorizing 
legislation  has  not  yet  been  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  I  suspect  that 
that  is  to  be  the  operation  from  here  on 
out  in  this  lameduck  session  of  the  Con- 
gress— more  rules  waiving  points  of  order, 
nullifying  the  rules  of  the  House  in  order 
to  consider  legislation  that  ought  to  have 
been  considered  long,  long  ago  in  this 
session. 

This  is  a  session  that  no  one — and 
I  say  no  one  in  this  House — can  be  proud 
of  from  the  standpoint  of  expeditious  and 
full  consideration  of  the  legislation  that 
has  come  before  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  331,  nays  28,  not  voting  74, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  399) 

YEAS— 331 

Adair  Anderson,  HI.  BeaU,  Md. 

Adams  Andrews,  Ala.  Belcher 

Addabbo  Andrews,  Bell,  Calif. 

Albert  N.  Dak.  Bennett 

Alexander  Annunzlo  Berry 

Andereon,  Arends  Belts 

Cam.  Ayres  BevUl 
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BlBggl 

Blester 
Bingham 
BUckburn 
Blsnton 
BLatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brtnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUI,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cei:er 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Oark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUlns,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coittan 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Ciane 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
1e  la  Garza 
Deianey 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dlngeii 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pasceli 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Mey 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Foraythe 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Prtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 


Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
OrlSltba 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMlUan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Fatten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 


Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puctnfikl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Ree« 

Reld.  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Rtegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

TeegTie,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

WatU 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltehurst 

WTiltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Asbbrook 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Ooughlln 

Dlggs 

Eckbardt 

Gross 

HaU 

Harrington 


NAYS— 28 

Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Horton 
Jacobs 
Kastenmeler 
Landgrebe 
Lowensteln 
McCloskey 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


Mann 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mink 

Nedzl 

Rosenthal 

Rotisselot 

Schmltz 

Yates 


NOT  VOXINO— 74 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
Barrett 
Boiling 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Camp 
Collier 
Daddarlo 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Pallon 
Farbsteln 
Ford, 

WUlUm  D. 
Foreman 
Fraser 


Prey 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hungate 

Kee 

King 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas 
May 
MeskUl 


Mlze 

Morton 

Moss 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Piurell 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roudebush 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Waggonner 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 

ISx.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  But- 
ton. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Latta. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  virlth  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pol- 
lock. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Daddarlo. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Pallon. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Messrs.  ASHBROOK,  ROUSSELOT, 
and  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  evened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  SECURITIES  EXCHANGE 
ACT  OF  1934  TO  PROVIDE  ADDI- 
TIONAL PROTECTION  FOR 
INVESTORS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  3431)  to  amend 
sections  13(d),  13(e),  14(d),  and  14(e) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
in  order  to  provide  additional  protection 
for  investors,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  10,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill.  Insert: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c(a)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(2)  Any  security  Issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  or  any  territory  thereof, 
or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  territory,  or  by  any 
public  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States 
or  territories,  or  by  any  person  controlled  or 
supervised  by  and  acting  as  an  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  r^ates;  or  any  certlflcate 
of  deposit  for  any  of  the  foregoing;  or  any 
security  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  any  bank; 
or  any  sectirlty  Issued  by  or  representing  an 
Interest  In  or  a  direct  obligation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank;  or  any  interest  or  partici- 
pation in  any  common  trust  fund  or  similar 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank  exclusively  for 
the  collective  investment  and  reinvestment 
of  assets  contributed  thereto  by  such  bank 
in  Its  capacity  as  trustee,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  guardian;  or  any  sectu-ity  which  Is 
an  Industrial  development  bond  (as  deflned 
in  section  103(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  the  Interest  on  which  Is  ex- 
cludable from  gross  Income  under  section 
103(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  If,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  paragraph  (4)  or  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 103(c)  of  such  Code  (determined  as  if 
paragraphs  (4)  (A),  (5),  and  (7)  were  not 
Included  In  such  section  103(c)),  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section  103(c)  does  not  apply  to 
such  security;  or  any  Interest  or  participa- 
tion in  a  single  or  collective  trust  fund  main- 
tained by  a  bank  or  In  a  separate  account 
maintained  by  an  Insurance  company  which 
Interest  or  participation  Is  issued  In  con- 
nection with  (A)  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or 
proflt-sharlng  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments for  qualification  under  section  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  or  (B) 
an  annuity  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments for  the  deduction  of  the  employers' 
contribution  under  section  404(a)  (2)  of  such 
Code,  other  than  e  ly  plan  described  In  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  this  para^aph  (I)  the  con- 
tributions under  which  are  held  in  a  single 
trust  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  or  In  • 
separate  account  maintained  by  an  in- 
surance company  for  a  single  employer  and 
under  which  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  is  allocated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  (Other  than  Interests  or 
participations  In  the  trust  or  separate  ac- 
count Itself)  Issued  by  the  employer  or  by 
any  company  directly  or  indirectly  control- 
ling, controlled  by,  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  the  employer  or  (11)  which  covers 
en^loyees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (1)  of 
such  Code.  The  Commission,  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations or  order,  shall  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  this  title  any  Interest 
or  participation  issued  In  connection  with 
a  stock  bonus,  pension,  proflt-sharlng,  of 
annuity  plan  which  covers  employees  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  employees  within  the 
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meaning  of  section  401(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  if  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Commission  determines  this  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  Inter- 
est and  consistent  with  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors and  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by 
the  pKjllcy  and  provisions  of  this  title.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  security  Issued 
or  guaranteed  by  a  bani:  shall  not  Include 
any  Interest  or  participation  In  any  collec- 
tive tniat  fund  maintained  by  a  bank;  and 
the  term  'bank'  means  any  national  bank, 
or  any  banking  Institution  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  State,  territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  bustnesa  of  which  Is 
substantially  confined  to  banking  and  U  su- 
pervised by  the  State  or  territorial  banking 
commission  or  similar  official;  except  that  In 
the  case  of  a  common  trust  fund  or  similar 
fund,  or  a  collective  trust  fund,  the  term 
bank"  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940."  " 

•'(b)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.3.C.  78c)  (relating 
to  exempted  securities)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  'any  municipal  corporate  In- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States;'  In 
paragraph  (12)  the  following:  'or  any  secu- 
rity which  Is  an  Industrial  development  bond 
(as  defined  In  section  103(c)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  the  Interest 
on  which  Is  excludable  from  gross  Income 
under  section  103(a)(1)  of  such  Code  If, 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  paragraph 
(4)  or  (6)  of  section  103(c)  of  such  Code 
(determined  as  If  paragraphs  4(A),  (5),  and 
(7)  were  not  Included  In  such  section 
103(c)).  paragraph  (1)  of  such  section 
103(c)   does  not  apply  to  such  security;'. 

"(c)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C.  77ddd)  (relating  to 
exempted  securities)  Is  amended  by  re- 
classifying the  present  text  of  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  as  paragraph  (4)  (A),  and  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  (B)  at  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  (4) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(B)  any  security  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
3(a)  thereof,  as  amended  by  section  401  of 
the  Employment  Security  Amendments  of 
1970.' 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  securities 
sold  after  January  1,  1970." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  1 .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  in. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  19928)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1^2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrrTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  19928.  with 
Mr.  Pepper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  final  appropriation  bill  scheduled  for 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

During  this  session,  we  presented  14 
regular  appropriation  bills  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1971.  This  final  supple- 
mental, which  is  customarily  brought  in 
near  the  session  end,  is  the  15th  appro- 
priation bill  with  respect  to  fiscal  1971. 

I  believe  the  House  can  be  rather  proud 


of  the  fact  that  in  handling  the  appro- 
priation bills,  which  originate  in  the 
House,  the  House  has  moved  rather  ex- 
peditiously. By  July  1  of  this  year,  12 
of  the  14  annual  appropriation  bills  had 
been  passed  by  the  House.  During  the 
month  of  July,  the  13th  bill  was  passed. 
But  we  could  not  move  on  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  because  the  related 
authorization  bill  was  very  late.  But 
when  the  authorization  became  avail- 
able, then  we  moved  to  the  passage  of 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  in  early 
October. 

THE    PENDING    BILL 

The  pending  supplemental  bill  totals 
about  $1,525,000,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority, compared  to  budget  requests  of 
$1,701,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted,  I 
include  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  on  the  bill  setting  forth  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill  total: 

The  Committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$1,525,365,538  In  new  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority  in  the  accompanying  bill,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $176,471,200  from  the  $1,701,836,738 
requested  in  the  estimates  and  considered  by 
the  Committee.  Some  $52,389,000  of  this  re- 
duction represents  deferrals  for  lack  of  au- 
thorization or  postponements  to  the  next 
budget. 

In  addition  to  new  (budget)  obllgatlonal 
authority,  the  accompanying  bill  recom- 
mends the  following  sums  not  Involving  in- 
creases in  NOA:  $40,105,000  In  appropria- 
tions to  liquidate  contract  authorization; 
$27,775,000  to  increase  various  limitations; 
$54,914,226  in  District  of  Columbia  funds; 
and  $485,000  in  transfers  between  appropria- 
tions. Details  concerning  these  items  are  set 
forth  In  the  various  chapters  of  this  report 
and  are  shown  In  the  Summary  table  of  this 
report. 

BILL    HIGHLIGHTS 

$1,035,000,000  for  foreign  assistance  con- 
tained In  House  Doc.  91-418  represents  about 
61  percent  of  the  total  new  budget  author- 
ity requested,  and  the  $990,000,000  recom- 
mended In  the  bill  for  that  purpose  Is  about 
65  percent  of  the  total  new  budget  authority 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  bill. 

Some  $335,139,338,  or  about  22  percent  of 
the  new  budget  authority  recommended  in 
the  bill  Is  for  mandatory-type  items. 

These  and  various  other  Items  represent- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  total  new  budget  au- 
thority recommended  in  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


New  budget  authority 


Budget 
estimates 


Recommended 
in  bill 


Foreign  assistance $1,035,000,000  $990,000,000 

Mandatory-type  items: 

Payments  to  retirement,  disability,  and  other  trust  funds.  159,  SIS,  600  159, 816. 600 

Unemployment  compensation  payments 67,050,000  66,650,000 

Payments  to  helium  production  fund 56,100,000  50,000,000 

Claims  and  judgments 41,747.738  41.747.738 

Welfare  support  payments  to  Indians.... 17,000^000  16,925,000 

Total,  foregoing  mandatory-type  items (341,714,  338)      (335,139,338) 

Selected  other  items: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration.. 91,500,000  77,000,000 

(Note:  Federal  funds  payment  to  airport  and  air- 
way trust  fund  to  cover  deficit  (not  NOA)). (576,989,000  ( ) 

(Note:  Federal  funds  payment  to  liquidate  airport 

development  grants  (not  NOA)) (40,000,000)  (40,000,000) 


New  budget  authority 


Budget 
estimates 


General  Services  Administration: 

Additional  court  facilities $34,150,000 

Purchase  of  automatic  data  processing  equipment..  20,000,000 
Loans  and  grants  to  District  of  Columbia  government: 

Loans  for  Washington  area  rapid  transit  system 34, 178, 000  . 

Federal  payment  to  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment.. .. --     ..-  17,571,000 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  fire  prevention  and  safety 

facilities.. ",500,000 

Water  pollution  control  and  research ^Snnn'Snn 

United  Nations  building construction._ 20,000,000 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  For  control  of  inter- 

stale  gambling,  bombings,  and  skymarshal  program.  14.  '50,000 

All  other  new  budget  authority  items 47,673,400 

Grand  total 11,701,836,738 


$14,150,000 
20, 000, 000 


11,794,000 


20, 400. 000 


14,150,000 
42,732.200 

1,525,365^ 


TKti:   DNriNisHn)  appropriations   business 

We  are  moving  toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  appropriation  business  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

We  have  to  pass  this  bill  and  it  will  of 


course  have  to  clear  the  other  body,  and 
then  be  cleared  through  conference. 

The  Transportation  appropriation  bill 
is  in  conference  now  and  could  be  settled 
later  today. 
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in  bill 


I  Excludes  $22,500,000  for  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (H.  Doc.  91-404)     Commission  (H.  Doc.  91-404)  and  $105,000  for  State  Marine  Schools  (H.  P«7  9l-*W)  "hich  wef 
net  considered  in  connection  with  this  biM.  Also  excludes  $1,250,000  for  House  Office  Building     treated  by  the  committee  as  contract  liquidations  rather  than  new  budget  (obligational)auinoriiy. 


The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
conference  has  concluded  and  will  be 
presented  very  shortly  to  the  House.  The 
Defense  appropriation  bill  was  passed  by 
the  other  body  earlier  in  the  week  and 


conference  will  probably  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday, or  on  Monday  of  next  week — 
hopefully,  Saturday. 

The  Foreign  Aid  appropriation  bill  Is 
expected  to  go  to  conference  shortly — 
we  hope  tomorrow. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  should  push  hard 
and  by  the  middle  of  next  week,  or  short- 
ly thereafter,  clear  out  the  appropriation 
work  of  the  session,  and  then  our  only 
work  will  have  to  do  with  legislative 
matters  otherwise. 

TKX    PENDING    BILL 

The  largest  item  In  the  bill  is  $990  mil- 
lion for  foreign  assistance,  which  Is 
made  up  mostly  of  military  aid  for  Israel, 
Cambodia,  and  Korea.  There  was  a  cut 
in  the  budget  request  of  $45  million. 
The  foreign  assistance  funds  make  up 
about  65  percent  of  the  pending  bill. 

Another  $335  million,  about  22  percent 
of  the  bill.  Is  for  several  mandatory-type 
items  such  as  payment  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund  under  specific  legis- 
lation, higher  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  somewhat  related  to  the 
existing  sluggishness  of  the  economy, 
claims  and  judgments,  and  one  or  two 
other  items. 

It  was  necessary  to  ask  for  the  rule 
waiving  points  of  order — which  was 
promptly  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules — because  final  passage  has  not 
taken  place  on  legislation  authorizing 
the  military  assistance  to  Korea  and 
Southeast  Asia.  That  bill  cleared  the 
House  only  yesterday.  So  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  that  rule. 

This  bill,  I  might  add,  makes  perma- 
nent the  actions  taken  by  the  House 
within  the  last  few  days  with  respect  to 
the  additional  clerk  hire  allowance  for 
members;  with  respect  to  the  additional 
stationery  allowance  of  $500.  There  is  a 
quirk  in  that  stationery  bill  which  says 
the  final  $500  can  be  paid  upon  the 
request  of  the  Member.  Also,  It  makes 
permanent  the  resolution  increasing  the 
telephone  allowance  by  10,000  units;  and 
also  makes  permanent  the  resolution 
dealing  with  some  pay  increases  having 
to  do  with  employees  of  the  House. 

The  rule  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  these  matters  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  The  House  has  indicated  its  will 
in  passing  the  four  resolutions,  and  we 
moved  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
House.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
had  different  views  as  to  the  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  House  In  the  original  ac- 
tions, but  the  House  having  made  its  de- 
termination, the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations felt  obligated — and  properly 
so,  in  my  judgment — to  reflect  the  will 
of  the  House. 

overall    APPROPRIATIONS    SUMMART 

I  would  like  to  give  a  sort  of  overall 
brief  summary  of  what  we  have  done 
thus  far.  money  wise,  in  appropriation 
bills  at  this  session  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

First,  it  now  looks  as  if,  by  the  end  of 
the  session,  Congress  will  have  reduced 
the  appropriation  budget  requests — and 
I  specify  the  appropriation  or  new  budget 
authority  requests — of  the  President  by 
about  $1  billion,  perhaps  something  more 
than  that. 


cxvi- 
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I  will  include  for  the  Record  certain 
information  that  will  be.  I  hope,  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

HOUSE   TOTALS 

In  the  14  regular  bills  and  the  pending 
supplemental  bill  In  the  House: 
Budget   estimates   consid- 
ered    (budget     author- 
ity)      $139,091,898,560 

Amounts   approved 136,472,075,356 


Net  reduction  by 
House  In  budget 
authority  request- 
ed for  fiscal  year 
1971   


-2,619.823.206 


Twelve  bills  were  below  the  related 
budget  requests.  Three  bills  were  above 
the  related  budget  requests — Education, 
$319  million;  the  new  independent  of- 
fices-HUD  bill,  $241  million;  and  the 
Labor-HEW  bill,  $92  million.  But  tlie  net 
reduction  in  all  15  bills  was  $2  billion 
$619  million, 

IN    THE    SENATE 

The  Senate  has  passed  all  14  of  the 
regular  bills.  They  will  probably  pass  this 
pending  supplemental  bill  early  next 
week. 

The  Senate  has  considered  additional 
estimates  sent  directly  to  them  which 
the  House  did  not  consider.  The  Senate 
has  also  increased  a  number  of  the 
House  bills — in  a  few  cases,  rather  sub- 
stantially. 

But  in  the  aggregate,  on  the  14  bills, 
the  Senate: 

Considered  budget  esti- 
mates for  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year 
1971    of— $138,185,403,936 

Amounts     approved 137,377,375,738 


Net     reduction     by 
Senate  (14  bills). 


—  808,028,200 


The  Senate  reduced  10  bills  below  the 
budget.  The  Senate  increased  four  bills 
above  the  budget — education,  $816  mil- 
lion; the  new  independent  offices-HUD 
bill,  S241  million;  the  agriculture  bill, 
$727  million:  and  the  Labor-HEW  bill, 
$510  million) . 

With  respect  to  the  Independent  of- 
flces-HUD  bill,  the  original  Senate  bill — 
which  was  later  vetoed — was  $1,186  mil- 
lion above  the  budget.  But  the  new  bill 
passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  identical  form  and  amount. 

ENACTED    INTO    LAW 

Ten  of  the  15  bills  have  been  enacted 
into  law.  Seven  are  below  the  budget  and 
three  are  above  the  budget. 

In  summary: 
Budget  requests  considered 

in  the  10  bills $45,260,005,499 

Amounts      enacted 45,967,110,270 


Net       Increase       (10 

bills)    +717,104,771 

The  education  bill  as  enacted  is  $453 
million  over  the  budget. 

The  new  independent  offices-HUD  bill 
is  $241  million  over  the  budget. 

The  agriculture  bill,  now  pending  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  is  $342  million 
above  the  budget. 

THE    PENDING    BILL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  disUn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  haa 
spoken  of  waiving  points  of  order  on  this 
bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  mentioned 
the  waiving  of  clause  6  of  rule  21  with 
respect  to  the  requirement  that  a  bill 
be  made  available  3  calendar  days  and  in 
printed  form  before  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  yesterday  afternoon  for  the 
first  time  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  committee  print.  Only  this  morning 
was  I  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  num- 
bered bill.  The  committee  print  of  yes- 
terday afternoon  contains  a  provision 
with  respect  to  foreign  military  assist- 
ance and  economic  assistance: 

Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
authorizing  legislation.. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is :  Why 
was  this  dropped  out  of  the  numbered 
bill  that  was  made  available  only  this 
morning? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
a  good  question.  The  reason  why  it  was 
dropped  is  that  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
better  than  two  to  one,  on  yesterday  in- 
dicated its  interest  in  providing  these 
funds  to  help  wind  down  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, hopefully,  and  to  move  toward 
greater  stability,  if  possible,  in  the  Middle 
East.  So  this  was  the  basis  for  the  action. 
It  was  the  feeling  that  the  House  ap- 
parently would  embrace  and  has  now  em- 
braced, as  of  yesterday,  the  President's 
request  for  the  authorization  of  about 
$500  million  for  military  and  economic 
assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  gentleman — and  I  am  sure  he  is  well 
aware  of  it — that  this  language,  "avail- 
able only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
authorizing  legislation,"  means  that  the 
legislation  must  be  passed  by  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  the  House  did  yester- 
day; it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  President  and  he  has  signed  it. 
That  is  the  requirement  of  the  rule,  that 
the  authorizing  legislation  first  become 
law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  we  worked  in  close 
contact  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  headed  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania,  and  when  it  became 
apparent  the  authorization  bill  would  be 
taken  up  on  the  floor  before  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  rule  would  be 
granted,  and  when  it  became  apparent 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  authorization  bill  would  pass,  then  we 
felt  at  liberty  to  delete  the  provision  be- 
cause we  anticipated  that  that  would  be 
the  will  of  the  House.  Of  course,  if  the  ap- 
propriation bill  is  enacted  into  law  it  will 
become  the  law  and  the  funds  will  be- 
come available,  because  It  also  will  be  In 
a  sense  an  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.   If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  and  briefly,  the  liberties  he 
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s  peaks  of  are  the  very  things  for  which  I 
£  m  speaking,  that  is.  the  liberties  of  the 
I  lembers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
1 3  use  the  rules  of  the  House  in  the  con- 
s  deration  of  legislation. 

This  is  the  point  I  have  been  striving 
t )  make  and  others  have  been  striving  to 
r  lake  around  here  for  a  long  time.  This  is 
siabby  treatment  of  the  rule  book  in 
t  le  House  of  Representatives. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  fur- 
t  ler  indulge  me  for  just  a  moment,  I  am 
8  bout  ready  to  suggest  that  an  electronic 
c  evice  be  installed  at  the  place  of  resl- 
cence  of  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
I  Representatives — whereby  the  Member 
can  just  roll  over  in  bed,  if  he  or  she 
\  ants  to  stay  in  bed,  and  push  a  button 
8  nd  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  legislation 
t  eing  called  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives.  I  beUeve  it  is  about 
tjne  to  give  consideration  to  something 
c  f  that  kind  if  we  are  going  to  set  aside 
t  le  working  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sjntatives  every  time  we  turn  around. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  rules  of 
tie  House  provide  the  mechanisms  in 
c  rder  for  the  House  to  work  its  will,  and 
tie  House  will  have  its  opportunity  to- 
c  ay,  as  it  did  yesterday,  to  work  its  will 
c  n  these  measures. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 

1  usually  undertake  to  get  an  early  copy 
c  f  the  report  and  the  bill  to  the  gentle- 
iian  from  Iowa,  because  I  know  of  his 
treat  interest  and  diligent  work,  and  I 
r  lUst  say  it  is  effective  and  helpful  work 
la  connection  with  our  appropriation 
tills.  I  am  not  at  all  critical  of  the  gen- 
t  eman's  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  we 
g  ive  due  consideration  to  all  legislation, 

2  nd  certainly  that  includes  the  appropri- 
£  lion  bills. 

rNDEMNITT    PAYMENTS    TO    FARMERS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rom  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thsuik  the  chairman 
far  yielding  tome. 

I  Eisked  for  this  opportunity  to  raise  a 
question  or  two  about  chapter  I.  I  was 
sirprised  to  see  the  supplemental  pro- 
\  ides  $300,000  for  indemnity  payments  to 
cairy  farmers,  which  seems  to  me  dis- 
criminates against  the  provisions  of  the 
sime  act  of  1970  which  authorizes  in- 
c  emnity  payment  for  bee  keepers.  Why 
D  as  no  fund  set  up  from  which  indem- 
r  ity  claims  for  the  bee  industry  coiald  be 
F  aid  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  who  Is 
test  Eld  vised  on  this  subject  Is  the  gen- 
t  eman  from  Mississippi,  and  I  yield  to 
lim.  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
t  [eman  this  amendment  was  not  offered 
ly  me  or  the  subcommittee,  but,  as  the 
i  entleman  knows,  we  have  now  provision 
fjr  the  payment  of  Indemnities  imder 
certain  circumstances  for  which  a  fund 
cf  $250,000  has  just  been  appropriated 
\rhich  means  that  if  the  dairy  producer 
c  an  show  he  was  without  fault  in  having 
I  lilk  that  was  later  condemned,  and 
1  tiereby  becomes  eligible  for  the  value  of 
t  tiat  which  was  destroyed  at  the  instance 
(  f  the  Government,  there  is  a  fund  from 
T  rhich  he  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  why  was  it  not 
<  one  with  regard  to  bees? 


Mr.  WHI'i'l'KN.  In  the  legislative  bill 
that  was  passed,  prcxiessers  were  made 
entitled  to  a  payment  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  fact  was  ctilled  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  find  there 
was  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  which 
put  processors  now  included  with  dairy 
producers,  In  the  authorization.  The  pro- 
vision here  puts  them  on  the  same  bJisis 
so  far  £is  availability  of  funds  Is  con- 
cerned. The  other  items  In  the  legislative 
bill  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  another 
supplemental  when  one  is  called  for.  It 
does  not  provide  for  the  payment  for  all 
condemned  processed  dairy  products.  It 
sets  up  a  fund  so  that,  if  it  should  be 
shown  through  adjudication  they  are 
entitled  to  it,  then  we  provide  here  a 
fund  that  would  be  available  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  However,  that  was  the 
amendment  that  was  considered,  and  It 
was  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  a  further 
question?  Judging  from  what  the  gentle- 
man said,  I  would  assume  there  wtis  no 
request  from  the  Department  for  this 
sum  of  money  and  there  was  no  showing 
of  claims  in  this  amoimt  to  justify  the 
allocation  of  a  fund  in  this  magnitude. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Insofar  as  I  know, 
there  was  no  budgeted  item  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  recommend 
it  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
not  recommend  it,  so  far  £is  I  know. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  legis- 
lation itself  was  signed  only  a  few  days 
ago,  so  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  time  Is 
the  primary  reason  why  It  was  not. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  11  I  may  proceed  for  a 
moment  further,  may  I  have  just  one 
moment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  afraid  we  are  en- 
tering pretty  dangerous  waters  with  ref- 
erence to  these  indemnity  payments. 
That  is  why  I  bring  up  the  subject.  I  fear 
we  are  adding  to  our  diflQculties  by  lay- 
ing out  a  simi  of  even  $300,000  which  in 
my  opinion  Is  going  to  be  an  invitation 
to  dairymen  to  make  claims  against  that 
sum. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  far  more 
logical  and  responsible  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  not  to  provide  any  funds  at  this 
stage,  but  wait  imtil  the  regul£ir  appro- 
priation process  is  imdertaken  when  the 
annual  appropriation  comes  along.  In 
the  meantime,  let  the  dairy  interests  and 
the  bee  interests  and  the  other  cycla- 
mates,  whatever  they  may  be.  try  to  make 
a  case  for  their  claims.  I  hope  we  will  go 
very  slowly  in  this  field  of  providing  for 
indemnity  claims.  This  represents  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  raids  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  this  ought  to 
be  stricken  from  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  point  out  again 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  language,  al- 
though I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
adding  it,  was  to  establish  a  fund  to  be 
made  avfiilable  for  payment  where  such 
payment  was  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary. So,  this  does  not  free  any  claimant 
from  having  to  prove  his  claim  and  have 
it  adjudicated.  If  the  law  was  passed  and 
the  adjudication  were  made,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  to  meet  the  payment. 
Here  we  have  set  up  a  fund  to  take  care 


of  such  claims.  I  was  asked  yesterday  In 
the  committee  because  of  some  question 
about  this  matter,  why  we  could  not  wait 
imtil  the  next  bill  comes  up  In  order  to 
deal  with  this  subject.  I  do  not  want  the 
subcommittee  to  have  that  responsibility 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  my  own  respon- 
sibility to  make  the  determination  that 
we  wait  untU  the  next  appropriation  bill. 
This  year  the  appropriation  bill  passed 
In  the  House  and  so  far  as  I  know  in  the 
bill  we  passed  we  provided  for  authoriza- 
tion to  set  conditions  under  which  they 
would  be  entitled  to  make  claim  for  pay- 
ment. As  it  is  presently  written  they 
would  have  to  wait  a  year  in  order  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  To  that  I  will  say  just 
two  things:  First  of  all,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fund  is  an  invitation  to 
claims  and,  second.  If  there  is  validity 
to  the  point  which  the  gentlem£m  made, 
we  ought  to  mfike  the  same  provision  for 
the  bee  industry  as  we  are  making  for 
the  dairymen. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  is  a  very  ac- 
tive Member  and  if  he  feels  that  way,  I 
am  sure  he  will  get  his  pad  and  pencil 
out  and  get  busy  in  £ui  effort  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  the  gentleman's  thinking. 
This  was  proposed  to  the  committee  and 
we  thought  we  ought  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  me  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
claims  that  can  be  filed  under  the  dairy 
provisions? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  only  two 
about  which  I  know  that  have  claims  for 
damages,  according  to  a  letter  which  we 
have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  two 
claims,  he  said,  that  the  entire  payments 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  only 
$175,000.  So,  may  I  say  at  this  point  that 
some  of  our  people  have  gotten  so  excited 
about  all  the  additions  £ind  conditions  of 
various  milk  products  and  other  com- 
modities that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
question  £is  to  whether  it  does  injury  or 
not.  So,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  disturbed  as  to  just 
what  this  will  lead  to,  but  the  Congress 
P£issed  the  act  and  the  act  requires  that 
certain  proof  be  made  before  payments 
will  be  m£ide  under  this  fund. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  funds  al- 
ready available  would  not  be  any  more 
invitation  than  the  law  is  itself  and  if 
the  adjudication  is  made,  we  would  have 
to  provide  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
It. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true 
that  the  appropriation  bill  for  agricul- 
ture was  sent  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval just  this  week.  This  was  done  de- 
spite the  fact  that  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  the  House  had 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  for  agricul- 
ture. However,  final  action  on  the  bill  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  was  de- 
ferred and  delayed  imtil  we  had  a  new 
farm  program  bill.  For  that  reason,  there 
was  a  long  delay  in  enacting  into  law 
this  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgricvUture. 

I  share  somewhat  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  with  respect  to 
payments  and  more  especially  with  re- 
spect to  appeals  and  applications  for 
pajTnents  that  must  be  made. 
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We  want — and  I  would  like  to  say  this 
for  the  record  and  for  the  legislative 
history  of  it — we  want  the  program  op- 
erated with  the  greatest  of  care  and 
efficiency.  We  do  not  want  any  bogus 
claims  acted  upon  favorably.  This  small 
gesture  In  this  bill  should  not  of  course 
be  misinterpreted  to  mean  we  are  invit- 
ing claims  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  what  we  are  trying 
to  point  out  is  that  If  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  maybe  the 
beekeepers  are  getting  stung. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  well  stated,  but 
let  us  not  disparage  bees  and  honey,  be- 
cause without  those  we  would  be  In  a 
sad  state  of  affciirs. 

DRXTO  ABTTSE  PREVENTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Permsylvanla 
(Mr.  Flood)  whose  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  particular  matter. 

First,  I  notice  in  going  through  the 
supplemental  bill  that  the  $43  miUion 
authorized  for  title  I  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  for  rehabilitation,  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  education  pro- 
grams is  not  funded,  and  I  wonder  why 
the  omission,  and  ask  whether  that  wUl 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  very  glad  the 
gentleman  raised  that  question,  and  I 
am  gl£wl  the  gentleman  is  not  doing  it  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment,  because  I 
have  reason  of  coiu-se  to  beheve  that 
such  an  amendment  under  the  circum- 
stances this  late  in  the  year  would  cause 
me  to  ask  for  its  defeat.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  program,  and  that  might  jeopard- 
ize it. 

Heaven  knows  what  will  happen  in 
conference.  I  understand  that  certain 
Senators  are  interested  in  this,  and  will 
propose  it.  I  certainly  am.  But  I  know 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  on  the  frightful  narcotic  situa- 
tion, especially  in  the  big  cities  of  our 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman — 
and  I  think  the  record  will  show  this, 
that  I  am  very  concerned  about  this  drug 
problem,  as  are  the  other  members  of 
the  Loln-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

We  intend  to  bring  out  a  separate  ap- 
propriations bill  for  education  programs 
next  year,  just  as  we  did  this  yefir. 

We  intend  to  do  this  very  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  I  invite  the 
gentleman  to  appear,  and  I  would  like 
the  gentleman's  mayor  to  appear.  We 
would  like  to  hear  their  views  on  this 
matter. 

I  think  the  gentleman  should  also  know 
that  I  will  request  permission  to  insert 
a  table  in  the  record  for  the  gentleman 
w  show  to  his  people  and  to  his  mayor, 
demonstrating  that  HEW  will  spend 
about  $55  million  on  combatting  drugs 


and  drug  addiction  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
just  that  one  thing.  HEW  is  already  sup- 
porting— and  I  mean  they  are  support- 
ing— efforts  to  develop  community-based 
educational  resources,  to  deal  with  these 
problems  of  drug  abuse — and  the  gen- 
tleman's area  has  special  problems. 

In  1970  NIMH  spent  $1.8  million  for 
public  information  and  education  pro- 
grams. The  Office  of  Education  spent 
about  $3.5  million  on  this  very  thing,  to 
train  school  personnel — which  is  what 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind,  in  the  f  imda- 
mentals  in  drug  education.  This  must  be 
done.  It  h£is  never  been  done  properly. 

In  1971  NIMH  has  budgeted  $2.2  mil- 
lion, and  the  Office  of  Education  $600,000 
for  training  teachers.  They  have  asked 
school  districts  to  direct  grants  which 
they  receive  under  titles  I  and  m  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  toward  projects  and  activities  in  drug 
abuse  education. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  we  are 
more  concerned  at  this  time  than  this 
problem  of  drugs  and  narcotics,  espe- 
cially among  our  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman v/ill  yield  further  so  I  may  m£ike 
a  brief  observation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought 
this  up.  And,  by  the  way,  I  am  going  to 
insert  a  table  in  the  Record  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Members  Uke  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  to  assist  them  on 
this  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  reason  why  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  actively 
support  in  the  conference  this  $43  mil- 
lion, in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  on- 
going programs,  is  because  of  the  great 
seriousness  of  this  situation  involving 
what  has  become  a  drug  epidemic — and 
it  is  not  just  New  York  City  that  is  suffer- 
ing its  effects. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  KOCH.  There  are  an  estimated 
200.000  drug  addicts  in  our  country,  at 
the  very  least,  and  that  is  an  approxima- 
tion— it  is  probably  higher.  I  have  re- 
ceived figures  from  the  addiction  serv- 
ices administration,  the  New  York  de- 
partment in  charge  of  this  matter,  that 
show  that  in  New  York  City  for  1970  up 
to  November  19,  960  people  have  died  of 
drug  addif'tion,  of  which  192  were  teen- 
agers, and  768  were  adults. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  important  thing  Is 
that  the  city  of  New  York  is  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  problem  with  the  limited 
funds  that  are  available.  And  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  just  bear  with  me  for  one 
minute  for  an  addltlorml  comment,  let 
me  say  that  yesterday  we  pfissed  an 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  offered  which 
would  have  barred  foreign  aid  from 
coimtries  which  permit  the  opium  poppy 
to  be  grown  and  heroin  to  be  exported. 
And,  yet,  the  major  solutions  in  the 
areas  of  rehabilitation  treatment  and 
education  are  not  at  the  moment  ade- 
quately funded  and  I  would  urge  you 
to  do  what  you  C£in  In  the  conference 
committee  to  fund  them. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  say  this.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  Is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aroroprlations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  I  have 
served  on  that  since  it  was  bom  and  you 
know  of  the  terrible  problem  that  we  are 
encountering  with  returning  veterans. 
We  know  the  problem  and  we  were 
shocked  last  year  by  the  testimony  that 
we  had  before  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  existence  of  drug  suldlctlon 
in  the  elementary  schools.  We  are  awaxe 
of  tWs  and  we  are  badly  disturbed  by 
this. 

We  intend  to  go  Into  this  in  our  hear- 
ings next  year  and  we  certainly  hope  that 
you  people  and  the  mayors  will  come 
to  those  hearings. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemtm  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  such  time  as  he  might 
desire. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  time.  But  I  think  it  is 
clear  how  the  subcommittee  certainly 
feels  and  I  believe  the  House  feels  that) 
way,  too.  We  certainly  intend  to  give 
very,  very  specltil  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem in  next  year's  hearings. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  say 
that  he  was  Incorporating  In  his  exten- 
sion of  remarks  or  in  his  remarks  that 
table  of  Information? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  have  the  table 
as  does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
I  shall  Insert  It  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
greatly  concerned  about  this  matter. 

The  table  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE  ACTIVITIES 


1970 


1971 


National  Institute  of  Mental  Health: 

Research : 

Research  grants 13,895.000    $15,800,000 

Research  contracts 1,600.000       1.738.000 

Instramural  research 768,000  788,000 

Manpower  development: 

Training  grants 500.000  900.000 

Fellowships 89.000  200,000 

Training  contracts 1,000,000        1,000,000 

Community  narcotic  addiction 
rehabilitation 8,000,000       9900.000 

Inpatient  care— Fort  Worth  and 
Lexington  clinical  research 
centers 10,689,000      10.911,000 

NARA  community  aftercare 
services... 4.477,000       7.194,000 

Public  information  and  education.    1,807,000       2.150,000 

Program  direction  and  manage- 
ment     1,536,000       1,585,000 

Total 44,361,000      52.166.000 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service....    1.614,000       2,464,000 
Office  ol  Education 3,500,000  600,000 

Totll 49,475.000      55,230.000 


HXLirrM    PBOGAAM 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  may  be  reading  this  re- 
port wrong  but  £is  I  look  at  the  report 
at  page  23  when  you  are  talking  about 
helium,  there  is  a  provision  in  here  for 
$50  million  for  the  purchase  of  helium — 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  37-year  sup- 
ply. Can  that  be  right?  Or  do  I  misun- 
dersttuid  the  report? 
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;ir.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
wo  nan  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
pr:  ations,  for  comment  in  regard  to  the 
qu  istion. 

,Irs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


sa: 


Da(4 
Ma 
Dati 
Su 


of  contract Aug.  22.1961 

mum  annual  obligation $9. 100 

of  Ist  helium  delivery June  25. 1963 

ntnary  of  operations; 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

Volume' 3.613  . 

Payment' „  $63.3 

Rscal  year  1964: 

Volume 308, 375 

Payment „ $3, 653. 3 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

Volume 534, 108 

Payment $6,336.8 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Volume 658, 925 

Payment $7, 844. 7 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Volume „ 759. 149 

Payment $9, 100.  0 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

Volume.... 745.904 

Payment $9. 100.  0 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

Volume 733.  016 

Payment  $9,089.0 

nscal  year  1970: 

Volume 717.407 

Payment- $9,097.4 


Texl 

Is 


I 
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that  the  Federal  Government  is  cur- 
rently procuring  helium  under  4  con- 
tracts that  were  initiated  in  1961  when 
it  was  determined  that  this  Nation 
should  have  a  helium  conservation  pol- 
icy. A  summary  of  helium  production 
under  these  contracts  follows: 


HELIUM    TXTNS 


SUMMARY  OF  HELIUM  PURCHASES  BY  BUREAU  OF  MINES  UNDER  HELIUM  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
(Volume  in  thousand  cubic  feet;  dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Contractor 


Item 


Cities  Service  National  Northern 

Helex,  Inc.,  Helium  Corp.,  Helex  Co.,  Phillips 

Ulysses,  Libtral,  Bushton,  Petroleum 

Kans.  Kens.  Kans.  Co.' 


Total 


Oct   13. 1961    Aug.  15, 1961 

$15, 200  $9, 500 

Oct.   13,1963    Dec.    7,1962 


Nov.  13, 1961 

$13. 700 

Dec  31, 1962 


$47,500 


1,053,436 
$12,404.4 

1,211,182 
$14, 308. 5 

1.277,988 
$15,20a9 

1,255,285 
$15. 200.  0 

1,  230,  630 
$15,200.0 

1.211,754 
$15,200.0 

1.181.408 
$15,198.4 


85.595 
$957.6 

336. 521 
$3. 762.  5 

544. 423 
$6,  055.  0 

605.009 
$6.  800. 6 

560.  802 
$6.  380. 2 

647.877 
$7,  506. 9 

634. 579 
$7,451.6 

611.183 
$7. 348. 1 


227, 852 
$2,  339. 7 

923.  555 
$9,468.8 

980, 024 
$10,080.4 

1.057.166 
$10,955.4 

1,  007.  059 
$10,  618. 1 

978. 688 
$10,528.8 

995. 291 
$10,910.0 

1,007.688 
$11,339.9 


317. 060 

$3, 360. 6 

2,621,887 
$29,289.0 

3, 269.  737 
$36, 780. 7 

3,  599.  088 
$40. 800. 7 

3,  582.  295 
$41,298.3 

3,  603,  099 
$42,335.7 

3.574,640 
$42,650.6 

3,517,686 
$42,983.8 


Total 


Volume 4,460.497 

Payment $54,284.5 


8. 421, 683 
$102,711.3 


4.  025. 989 
$46,262.5 


7, 177. 323 
$76,241.1 


24, 085. 492 
$279,  499. 4 


inder  its  contract,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  constructed  and  operates  2  helium  extraction  plants,  located  at  Dumas  and  Sherman 

Volume,  as  used  herein,  is  the  volume  of  helium  m  thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf)  actually  purchased  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Payment, 
amount  paid  for  the  helium  purchased.  , 


tie 

The  committee  on  numerous  occasions 
has  admonished  the  Department  of  the 
In  ^rior  to  initiate  renegotiation  of  these 
CO  itracts  in  view  of  the  decreasing  de- 
mind  for  helium  produced  imder  these 
CO  itracts. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
ce  itly  been  working  intensely  on  this. 

E*urchase  of  this  helium  is  a  con- 
tr;  ictual  commitment  that  must  be  paid 
fo  -.  Interest  accrues  on  delinquent  pay- 
m  !nts  for  helium  delivered  under  three 
of  the  contracts. 

The  committee  felt  that  by  cutting  the 
$6.1  million  from  the  request  it  would 
emphasize  the  need  for  contract  re- 
ne  gotiation. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gcntlema*  will  yield  further,  then  the 
fa  :t  is  that  under  some  contracts  which 
afparently  have  been  in  existence  for 
sone  length  of  time  we  continue  to  be 
CO  mmitted  to  bujdng  helium  that  we  ai- 
re idy  have  a  37-year  supply  of — is  that 
tl:  e  yes  or  no  of  it? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
ge  ntleman  Is  completely  correct.  And  the 
ccmmittee  has  been  disturbed  for  some 
til  ae  about  this  problem.  For  example,  in 
tte  hearings  on  February  25,  1969,  the 
following  discussion  took  place: 

COprS   OF   TERMrNATINO    HSUTTM    PROCTTBEMZNT 
CONTSACrS 

Mrs.  Hansen.  What  would  be  the  liquidated 
da  mages,  If  any,  under  the  existing  loui 
piocurement  contracts  If  the  Government 
decided  It  had  stored  sufficient  helium  and 


reduced  Its  purchases  under  existing  con- 
tracts considerably? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  have  estimated  that.  If 
we  should  terminate  all  four  contracts,  the 
liquidation  costs  could  be  as  high  as  $50  mil- 
lion. It  might  not  be  that  much,  depending 
on  whether  or  not  the  companies  would  wish 
to  retain  the  facilities.  If  we  should  be  re- 
quired to  buy  the  facilities,  it  might  cost  us 
as  much  as  850  million. 

House  Report  No.  91-361,  dated  July  10, 
1969,  from  the  committee,  contained  the 
following  comment: 

When  the  helium  fund  was  originally  ac- 
tivated. It  was  anticipated  this  program 
would  be  more  or  less  self  supporting  through 
sales  of  helium  to  various  consumers.  This 
has  not  occurred.  For  the  past  few  years 
the  Committee  has  been  called  on  to  approve 
requests  for  more  and  more  loan  authority 
to  offset  Increasing  deficits  in  program  op- 
eratlions  due  to  the  decline  In  helium  sales. 

The  Committee  is  becoming  concerned 
with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  program  on  Its  present  basis. 
In  an  effort  to  learn  what  corrective  action 
was  anticipated,  the  Committee  questioned 
the  witnesses  closely  In  hearings  on  this 
program.  The  only  information  the  Commit- 
tee received  was  that  the  program  was  being 
studied.  To  date,  the  Committee  has  received 
no  reports  on  study  results. 

An  overall  review  In  depth  of  this  program 
should  be  made,  primarily  to  redetermine 
what  the  national  policy  should  oe  witn  re- 
gard to  the  conservation  program  for  hel>um 
In  the  coming  years. 

Again  In  House  Report  91-1095,  dated 
May  14,  1970,  the  committee  stated: 


While  the  1971  budget  estimate  did  not 
contain  a  request  for  additional  borrowing 
authorization  for  the  helium  program,  the 
committee  had  occasion  in  several  instances 
to  review  the  operations  of  the  program.  For 
the  last  several  years  the  helium  program  has 
experienced  numerous  difficulties  for  various 
reasons.  This  committee  frequently  has  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  with  the  operation  of  the 
program.  The  sltxiatlon  continues  to  become 
more  acute  and  until  very  recently  the  com- 
mittee has  been  unable  to  discern  any  specific 
action  by  those  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. 

When  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
appeared  before  this  commltee  on  Tuesday, 
February  25,  1969,  he  advised  the  committee 
that  the  Department  was  making  a  thorough 
review  of  the  helium  program  which  la  his 
opinion  was  overdue.  He  stated  that  pre- 
liminary reviews  were  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  Department  had  some  questions 
that  required  very  careful  exploration,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  demand  esti- 
mates which  were  the  predicate  of  the  helium 
program  and  with  regard  to  the  share  of  the 
U.S.  helium  market  that  Is  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

On  September  10,  1969,  the  Comptroller 
General  Issued  a  report  (B-114812)  that  was 
quite  critical  of  the  helium  program  opera- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  was  not 
until  Thursday,  May  7,  1970,  the  committee 
received  informal  information  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  had  finally  arrived  at  a 
decision  in  this  connection  and  was  initiating 
action  for  revision  of  the  helium  procure- 
ment program. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  has  been 
procuring  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  helltim  per 
year  under  existing  contracts  with  no  specific 
Idea  of  what  the  eventual  utilization  will  be, 
and  Interest  costs  have  been  accruing  on  de- 
linquent payments  for  the  purchase  of  the 
helium. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  question  that 
has  been  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  excited  my  curios- 
ity, too.  Who  is  buying  helium  and  for 
what  purpose,  and  why  do  we  have  long- 
term  contracts  on  helium  when  there 
has  not  been  extensive  use  of  it  for  many, 
many  years?  We  used  to  use  it  in  the  old 
dirigibles  but,  as  I  understand,  it  is  not 
used  very  much  now,  and  I  understand 
we  have  a  37-year  supply  on  hand.  Is  the 
Government  obligated  under  such  long- 
term  contracts  to  the  point  at  which  It 
cannot  get  out  of  them? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  Congress 
enacted  legislation  for  this  program. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  For  what  term  are 
the  contracts? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  22  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  22  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  With  no  cancellation 
clause? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
contracts  may  be  terminated  when  cer- 
tain conditions  prevail.  At  this  time.  It 
has  not  been  legally  established  that 
these  conditions  exist.  To  terminate  the 
contracts  imder  conditions  other  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  contract  could 
subject  the  government  to  exorbitant 
charges.  That  is  why  we  have  been  urg- 
ing the  renegotiation  of  the  contracts. 
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A  summary  of  the  contract  termina- 
tion provisions  follows : 

TXEMINATION     PROVISIONS     OF     HEI.ID1C     CON- 
6EBVATION    CONTRACTS 

1.  Cities  Service  Helex,  Inc.  (Contract 
#14-09-0060-2424) 

"Buyer  may,  at  Its  option,  terminate  this 
contract  at  any  time  if  any  of  the  following 
circumstances  or  any  other  circumstance  of 
similar  nature  should  occur  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
would  make  the  continued  operation  of  Sell- 
er's plant  and  the  continued  purchase  of 
helium-gas  mixture  extracted  therein  unnec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  or  any  amendments  thereto:  (1)  the 
discovery  of  large  new  natural  helium  re- 
sources, or  (2)  a  substantial  diminution  In 
helium  requirements.  UpoL  such  termina- 
tion, the  provisions  of  paragraph  13.1  shall 
apply." 

2.  National  Helium  Corporation  (Contract 
#14-09-0060-2429) 

"Buyer  may,  at  its  option,  terminate  this 
contract  at  any  time  If  (1)  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  discov- 
ery of  large  new  helium  resources  or  a  sub- 
stantial diminution  In  helium  requirements 
or  any  circumstance  of  similar  nature  should 
occur  which  would  make  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  Seller's  plant  and  the  continued 
purchase  of  helium-gas  mixture  extracted 
therein  imnecessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  or  any  amendment  thereto, 
or  (2)  a  material  circumstance  of  force 
majeuer  making  it  Impracticable  or  impos- 
sible for  Buyer  or  Seller  to  carry  out  its  ob- 
ligations under  this  contract  which  circum- 
stance cannot  be  remedied  with  reasonable 
dispatch." 

3.  Northern  Helex  Company  (Contract  No 
14-09-0060-2421) 

"The  United  States  may  terminate  this 
contract  at  any  time  if  any  of  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  or  any  other  circumstance 
of  similar  nature  should  occur  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
would  make  the  continued  operation  of  Sell- 
er's plant  and  the  continued  purchase  of 
helium-gas  mixture  extracted  therein  un- 
necessary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  or  any  amendments  thereto:  (1)  the 
discovery  of  large  new  natural  helium  re- 
sources, or  (2)  a  substantial  diminution  In 
helium  requirements.  Upon  such  termina- 
tion, the  provisions  of  paragraphs  9.4,  12.3, 
and  13.1  shall  apply." 

4.  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  (Contract 
No.  14-09-0060-2434) 

"Buyer  may,  at  its  option,  terminate  this 
contract  at  any  time  as  to  the  Dumas  Plant 
with  the  Cactus-Dumas  Pipelines  and/or  the 
Sherman  Plant  If  any  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstances or  any  other  circumstance  of 
similar  nature  should  occur  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  make  the  continued  operation  of 
either  or  both  of  Seller's  plants  and  the  con- 
tinued purchase  of  hellum-gaa  mixture  ex- 
tracted therein  unnecessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  or  any  amendments 
thereto:  (1)  the  discovery  of  large  new  nat- 
ural helium  resources,  or  (2)  a  substantial 
aimlnutlon  in  helium  requirements.  Upon 
■uch  termination,  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
13.1  shall  apply."  »-     -o    i- 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  accents  the 
need  of  a  study  of  procurement  practices 
by  this  Government.  I  can  hardlv  con- 
ceive of  our  going  Into  22-year  contracts 
lor  something  that  we  do  not  need  and 
not  have  adequate  cancellation  clauses 
in  them.  If  there  were  termination  pen- 
alties, at  least,  we  would  be  in  better 
Shape  than  we  are. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
oistinguished  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  is  what  has  disturbed  the  com- 


mittee with  regard  to  the  helium  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
a  time  when  NASA  required  a  great 
amount  of  helium.  Helium,  of  course,  is 
a  very  important  element.  The  Govern- 
ment entered  into  these  long-range  con- 
tracts at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
helium  was  greater  than  it  is  now.  Of 
course,  research  is  currently  underway 
that  could  greatly  increase  the  demand 
for  helium  in  the  future.  I  am  told  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  the  field  of 
cryogenics. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  negotiate 
settlements  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government.  I  will  read  a  statement  en- 
titled "Status  of  Helium  Contract  Nego- 
tiations" from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior: 
Status  of  Heltum  Contract  Negotiations 
Since  May  8,  1970,  twenty-three  negotiat- 
ing sessions  have  been  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  the  helium  con- 
servation contractors  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  agreement  which  has  been  reached  with 
one  company  is  under  review  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  If  that  office  finds 
the  agreement  acceptable,  a  similar  contract 
win  be  sent  to  each  of  the  other  three  con- 
tractors. Acceptance  of  the  revised  contract 
would  reduce  the  annual  cos'  of  the  helium 
conservation  program  by  36.5  percent.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  revised 
contract  will  be  acceptable  to  the  remaining 
three  companies. 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  the  sake  of  general 
information,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
1960  law  relating  to  the  helium  program : 
Public    Law    86-877,    86th    Congress,    H.R. 

10548,  September  13,  1959 
An  act  to  amend  the  Helium  Act  of  March  3, 

1925,  as  amended,  for  the  defense,  security, 

and   the   general   welfare   of   the   United 

States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  conservation,  production,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  helium  gas,  a  mineral  resource 
pertaining  to  the  national  defense,  and  to 
the  development  of  commerical  aeronautics, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3, 
1925  (43  Stat.  1110),  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Helium 
Act". 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act : 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

"(2)  The  term  'person'  means  any  individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  firm,  associa- 
tion, trust,  estate,  public  or  private  Institu- 
tion, or  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 
and 

"(3)  The  terms  'helium-bearing  nattiral 
gas'  and  'helium-gas  mixture'  mean,  respec- 
tively, natural  gas  and  gas  mixtures  contain- 
ing three-tenths  of  1  per  centum  or  more  of 
helium  by  volume. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  conserving, 
producing,  buying,  and  selling  helium,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  ex- 
change, or  eminent  domain,  lands  or  Interests 
therein  or  options  thereon,  including  but  not 
limited  to  sites,  rights-of-way,  and  oil  or  gas 
leases  containing  obligations  to  pay  rental  in 
advance  or  damages  arising  out  of  the  use 
and  operation  of  such  properties;  but  any 
such  land  or  interest  in  lands  may  be  ac- 
quired by  eminent  domain  only  when  the 
Secretary  determines  (A)  that  he  is  unable  to 


make  a  satisfactory  agreement  to  acquire 
such  land  or  interest  in  land,  and  (B)  that 
such  acquisition  by  eminent  domain  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest; 

"(2)  to  make  just  and  reasonable  contracts 
and  agreements  for  the  acquisition,  process- 
ing, transportation,  or  conservation  of  he- 
lium, helium-bearing  natural  gas.  or  hellxrm- 
gas  mixtures  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  for  such  periods,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  Act,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  not  make  such  contracts 
and  agreements  which  shall  require  payments 
by  the  Government  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
aggregating  more  than  the  amount  which 
shall  be  established  Initially  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  and  which  may  be  increased  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts,  or  if  the 
Secretary — 

"  ( A)  determines  that  the  national  Interests 
require  the  conser^-atlon  of  certain  helium  or 
require  certain  helium-bearing  natural  gas 
or  certain  helium-gas  mixture  for  the  pro- 
duction or  conservation  of  helium,  and 

"(B)  determines  that  he  ia  unable  to  ac- 
quire such  helium,  helium-bearing  natural 
gas,  or  helium-gas  mixture  upon  reasonable 
terms  and  at  the  fair  market  value, 
he  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  eminent  do- 
main such  helium  and  so  much  of  such 
helium-bearing  natural  gas  or  helium-gas 
mixture  as  is  necessarily  consumed  in  the 
extraction  of  such  helium  after  removal  from 
its  place  of  deposit  in  luiture  and  wherever 
found,  or  the  temporary  use  of  such  helium- 
bearing  natural  gas  or  helium-gas  mixture 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  helium,  i»- 
gether  with  the  appropriate  Interest  in  pipe- 
lines, equipment.  Installations,  facilities,  per- 
sonal or  real  property,  including  reserves, 
easements  or  otSier  rights  nece«8«uTr  or  In- 
cident to  the  acquisition  of  such  helium, 
natural  gas,  or  mixture,  but  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  such  helium,  heUum-bearlng  na- 
tural gas,  or  heliima-gas  mixture,  shall  be  ef- 
fected in  the  same  manner  and  fallowing  the 
procedures  established  in  section  8(a)  of  this 
Act,  the  Just  compensation  for  such  condem- 
nation to  be  measured  by  terms  and  prices 
determined  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
fair  market  value,  and  in  the  temporary  use 
of  any  helium-bearing  natural  gas  or  helium- 
gas  mixture  for  the  purpoee  of  extracting 
helium  the  Secretary  shall  cause  no  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  natural  gas  to  the  owner, 
purchaser,  or  purchasers  thereof,  except  that 
required  by  the  extractive  processes; 

"(3)  to  construct  or  acquire  by  purchase, 
lease,  exciiange,  gift  or  eminent  domain, 
plants,  wells,  pipelines,  compressor  staUons, 
camp  buildings,  and  other  facilities,  for  the 
production,  storage,  purification,  transporta- 
tion, purchase,  and  sale  of  helium,  helium- 
beartng  natural  gas,  and  htfium-gas  mix- 
tures: and  to  acquire  patents  or  rights  there- 
in and  reports  of  experimentation  and  re- 
search used  in  connection  with  the  proper- 
ties acquired  or  useful  In  the  Oovemment's 
helium  operations; 

"(4)  to  dispose  of,  by  lease  or  sale,  prop- 
erty. Including  wells,  lands,  or  Interests 
therein,  not  valuable  for  heUum  production, 
and  oil,  gas,  and  byproducts,  of  helium  oper- 
ations not  needed  for  Government  use,  ex- 
cept that  property  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  'excess'  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  June  30  1949 
(60  Stat.  378;  40  U.S.C.  472(e) ).  as  amended, 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  Act;  and  to  issue  leases  to 
the  surface  of  lands  or  structures  thereon 
for  grazing  or  other  purposes  when  the  same 
may  be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
production  of  helium;  and 

"(5)  to  accept  equipment,  money,  and 
other  contributions  from  public  and  private 
sources  and  to  prosecute  projects  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies.  Federal,  States,  or 
private. 
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"(b)  Any  known  bell um-gas-bear lug  land 
oi  the  public  domain  not  covered  at  the 
tl  ne  hy  leases  or  permits  under  the  Mineral 
Unds  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
aiiended,  may  be  reserved  for  the  purposes 
ol  this  Act,  and  any  reservation  of  the  own- 
er ihlp  of  helium  may  Include  the  right  to 
ej  tract,  or  have  extracted,  such  hellvun,  un- 
d(  r  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
pi  escribed  by  the  Secretary,  from  all  gas  pro- 
duced from  lands  so  permitted,  leased,  or 
ot  herwlse  granted  for  development,  except 
tiat  In  the  extraction  of  helliun  from  ga« 
pi  oduced  from  such  lands.  It  shall  be  ex- 
tr  icted  so  as  to  cause  no  delay,  except  that 
re  quired  by  the  extraction  process,  in  the 
d(  livery  of  gas  produced  from  the  well  to  the 
pi  irchaser  or  purchasers  thereof  at  the  point 
oi  delivery  si>eclfled  in  contracts  for  the  pur- 
cl  ase  of  such  gas.  If  any  reserved  rights  of 
01  rnershlp  and  extraction  of  helium  are  not 
ei  ercised  before  production  of  any  hellum- 
b(arlng  natural  gas  or  any  helium-gas  mlx- 
ti  re,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
SI  ch  helium  in  accordance  with  section  3 
(i  )  (2)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  All  contracts  and  agreements  made 
b;  the  Secretary  for  the  acquisition  of  helium 
fr  3m  a  private  plant  shall  contain  a  provision 
pi  ecluding  the  plant  owner  from  selling  any 
hi  ilium  to  any  ptirchaser  other  than  the  Sec- 
rc  tary  at  a  price  lower  than  the  lowest  price 
pj  id  by  any  Government  agency  for  helium 
a(  quired  from  any  private  plant  under  any 
c<  ntract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
ti  }n  and  outstanding  at  the  time  of  such 
s£le. 

"Sic.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
n:  alntain  and  op>erate  helium  production  and 
p  irlflcatlon  plants  together  with  facilities 
accessories  thereto;  to  acquire,  store, 
ixirt.  sell,  esid  conserve  helium,  helium- 
natural  gas,  and  helium-gas  mlx- 
,  to  conduct  exploration  for  and  pro- 
diictlon  of  helium  on  and  from  the  lands 
(  quired;  leased,  or  reserved;  and  to  conduct 
contract  with  public  or  private  parties 
experimentation  and  research  to  discover 
helium  supplies  and  to  Improve  processes 
methods  of  helium  production,  puriflca- 
traosportatlon,  liquefaction,  storage, 
aid  utilization:  Provided,  however.  That  all 
r«  search  contracted  for,  sponsored,  cospon- 
s<  red.  or  authorized  under  authority  of  this 
A  ;t  shall  be  provided  for  In  such  a  manner 
tliat  all  information,  uses,  products,  proc- 
e!  ses,  patents  and  other  developments  re- 
si  iltlng  from  such  research  developed  by 
Government  expenditure  will  (with  such 
e;  :ceptlons  and  limitations,  if  any,  as  the 
S  (cretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  in  the 
ti  terest  of  national  defense)  be  available  to 
the  general  public:  And  provided  further, 
T  ttat  nothing  contedned  herein  shall  be  con- 
si  rued  as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
g;  ound  patent  relating  thereto  to  sucb 
rl  ghts  as  he  may  have  thereunder. 

■  Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
ti  rmines  that  the  defense,  security,  and  gen- 
e;  al  welfare  of  the  United  States  requires 
s'  ich  action,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  such 
n  gulatlons  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
1  sensing    of    sales    and    transportation    of 

'Hum  in  interstate  commerce  after  extrac- 
from  helium-bearing  natural  gas  or 
hfellum-gas  mixtures.  Thereafter  it  shall  be 
u  a  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  transfer 
h;llum  In  interstate  commerce  except  In  ac- 
c  irdfince  with  such  regulations  or  pursuant 
t(  the  terms  of  a  license  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
Ti  tary,  or  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
ontract  or  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
e  itered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act.  For  the 
parpose  of  this  section,  the  term  'helium' 
s  lall  mean  helium,  after  extraction  from 
h  ?l!um-bearlng  natural  gas  or  helium-gas 
nilxturee.  in  a  refined  or  semlreflned  state 
s  iltable  for  use. 

"(b)  Each  license  shall  be  Issued  for  a 
3  )ecifled  period  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
r  itary,  but  not  exceeding  Ave  years,  and  may 
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be  renewed  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period.  No  such  license  shall 
be  Issued  to  a  person  If  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to 
such  person  would  be  Inimical  to  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States.  No  such 
license  shall  be  assigned  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred directly  or  Indirectly  except  with  the 
consent  or  approval  of  the  Secretary  In  writ- 
ing. Any  such  license  may  be  revoked  for  any 
material  false  statement  In  the  application 
for  license,  or  for  violation  or  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
p\u-8uant  thereto,  or  the  terms  of  the  license. 

"(c)  In  Issuing  licenses  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  impose  such  regulations 
and  terms  of  licenses  as  wUl  permit  him  ef- 
fectively to  promote  the  common  defense 
and  security  as  well  as  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States.  The  licensing  authority 
herein  granted  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  transportation  or 
sale  of  helium  for  end  uses  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  nonessential  or  wasteful, 
and  any  determination  that  any  end  use  is 
nonessential  or  wasteful  shall  be  published 
In  the  form  of  general  regulations  applicable 
to  all  transportation  or  sales  of  helium. 

"(d)  Whenever  Congress  or  the  President 
declares  that  a  war  or  national  emergency 
exists,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  suspend 
Euiy  license  granted  under  this  Act  if  In  his 
Judgment  such  suspension  la  necessary  to 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  Is  further  authorized  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  recapture 
or  reacquire  supplies  of  helium. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the 
extent  that  supplies  are  readily  available, 
shall  purchase  all  major  requirements  of 
helium  from  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell 
helium  for  Federal,  medical,  scientific,  and 
commercial  uses  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines. 

"(c)  Sales  of  helium  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  at  prices  established  by  him  which  shall 
be  adequate  to  cover  all  costs  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  by  dep>06lt  In 
the  Treasury,  together  with  Interest  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
following : 

"(1)  Within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960,  the  net  capital  and  retained 
earnings  of  the  helium  production  fund 
(established  under  section  3  of  this  Act  prior 
to  amendment  by  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960),  determined  by  the  Secretary 
as  of  such  date  of  enactment,  plus  any 
moneys  exjjended  thereafter  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  funds  provided  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
for  construction  of  a  helium  plant  at  Keyes, 
Oklahoma; 

"(2)  Within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  borrowing,  all  funds  borrowed,  as 
provided  in  section  12  of  this  Act,  to  acquire 
and  construct  helixmi  plants  and  facilities; 
and 

"(3)  Within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Hellimi  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  said  period  should  be  extended 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  all  funds  bor- 
rov/ed,  as  provided  in  section  12  of  this  Act, 
for  all  purposes  other  than  those  specified 
in  clause  (2)  above. 

"(d)  Compound  interest  on  the  amounts 
specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  which  have  not  been  pedd  to 
the  Treasury  shall  be  calculated  annually  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yields  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 


having  maturities  comparable  to  the  invest- 
ments authorized  by  this  Act,  except  that 
the  interest  rate  on  the  amounts  specified 
In  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  shall  be  de- 
termined as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960,  and  the 
interest  rate  on  the  obligations  specified  in 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  as  of 
the  time  of  each  borrowing. 

"(e)  Helium  shall  be  sold  for  medical  pur- 
poses at  prices  which  will  permit  its  general 
use  therefor;  and  all  sales  of  helium  to  non- 
Federal  purchasers  shall  be  upon  condition 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  have  a 
right  to  repurchase  helium  so  sold  that  has 
not  been  lost  or  dissipated,  when  needed  for 
Government  use,  under  terms  and  at  prices 
established  by  regulations. 

"(f)  All  moneys  received  under  this  Act, 
including  moneys  from  sale  of  helliun  or 
other  products  resulting  from  helium  opera- 
tions and  from  the  sale  of  excess  property 
shall  be  credited  to  the  helium  production 
fund,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  Including  any  research  n- 
lating  to  helium  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Amounts  accumulating 
in  said  fvmd  in  excess  of  amounts  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act 
and  contracts  negotiated  hereunder  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  against 
the  amounts  required  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasiiry  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
may  each  designate  representatives  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  have  complete 
right  of  access  to  plants,  data,  and  accounts. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Proceedings  for  the  condem- 
nation of  any  property  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  be  instituted  and  maintained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1888  (25  SUt.  357;  40  U.S.C.  257), 
as  amended,  and  sections  1368  and  1403  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  Federal  statute  applicable  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  by  eminent  do- 
main. The  Acts  of  February  26,  1931  (46 
Stat.  1421;  40  V£.C.  268a-268e),  and  Octo- 
ber 21,  1942  (56  Stat.  797;  40  U.S.C.  258f). 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  such  proceedings. 
Wherever  the  words  'real  property',  'realty', 
'land',  'easement',  'right-of-way',  or  words 
of  similar  meaning,  are  used  in  such  code 
provisions  or  Acts  relating  to  procedure, 
Jurisdiction,  and  venue,  they  shall  be  deemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  to  Include  any 
personal  property  authorized  to  be  acquired 
hereunder. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  disposal  under  section 
3(a)  (4)  of  this  Act  of  any  property  acquired 
by  eminent  domain  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  former  owner  or  successor  in  Interest  of 
the  rights  therein  shall  have  the  preferential 
right  to  reacquire  such  property  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  those  terms  whereby  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  under  such  section. 

"Skc.  9.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  establish  and  promulgate  such  niles 
and  regulations,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
directions  of  this  Act  and  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  hereof. 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  June  11,  1946  (60 
Stat.  637;  5  U.S.C.  1001-1011),  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  any  agency  proceeding  and 
stny  agency  action  taken  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  issuance  of  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  terms  'agency  proceeding'  and 
'agency  action'  shall  have  the  meaning  speci- 
fied In  the  Administrative  Procediire  Act. 

"(b)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  for 
the  granting,  suspending,  revoking,  or 
amending  of  any  license,  or  application  to 
transfer  control  thereof,  and  in  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  issuance  or  modification  of 
rules  and  regulations  dealing  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  licensees,  the  Secretary  shall  grant 
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a  hearing  upon  the  request  of  any  person 
whose  Interest  may  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  shall  admit  any  such  person 
as  a  party  to  such  proceeding.  Any  final  order 
entered  in  any  such  proceedings  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  December  29,  1950  (64 
Stat.  1129;  5  U.S.C.  1031-1042),  as  amended, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Administration  Procedure  Act. 

"Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  of  June  21,  1938  (62  Stat.  821;  15 
U.S.C.  717-717W) ,  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  sale,  extraction,  processing, 
transportation,  or  storage  of  helium  either 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  separation  of 
such  helium  from  the  natural  gas  with 
which  it  is  commingled,  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  apply  to  such  natural 
gas,  and  in  determining  the  rates  of  a  natural 
gas  company  under  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  as  amended,  whenever 
helium  is  extracted  from  hellum-bearlng 
natural  gas,  there  shall  be  excluded  (1)  all 
Income  received  from  the  sale  of  helium; 
(2)  all  direct  costs  Incurred  in  the  extraction, 
processing,  compression,  transportation  or 
storage  of  helium;  and  (3)  that  portion  of 
joint  costs  of  exploration,  production,  gather- 
ing, extraction,  processing,  compression, 
transportation  or  storage  divided  and  al- 
located to  helium  on  a  volumetric  basis. 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  borrow  annually  from  the  Treasury  and 
credit  to  the  fund  established  under  section 
6(f)  of  this  Act  such  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  In  the  Initial  appropriation  Act 
and  which  may  be  Increased  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts  and  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  contractual  obligations  hereunder. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations  to  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary  before  maturity  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  In  such  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  obli- 
gations Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  and  for  such  piupoee 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude any  purchases  of  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  hereunder. 

"Sec.  13.  Whoever  willfully  violates,  at- 
tempts to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  or  any  terms  of  a  license  granted 
thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  tyro 
years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits 
such  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  14.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice  which  con- 
stitutes or  vsrlll  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  or  any  term  of  a  license  granted 
thereunder,  any  such  act  or  practice  may  be 
enjoined  by  any  district  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  such  person,  and  proper  proceed- 
ings to  this  end  may  be  instituted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  15.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  foster 
and  encourage  individual  enterprise  in  the 
development  and  distribution  of  supplies  of 
helium,  and  at  the  same  time  provide,  within 


economic  limits,  through  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  a  sustained  supply  of  helliun 
which,  together  with  supplies  available  or 
expected  to  become  available  otherwise,  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  essential  Govern- 
ment activities. 

"Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  the  matters  contained  in  tills  Act. 

"Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Sec  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  March  1,  1961. 

Approved  September  13,  1960. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr,  VANIK.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  or  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man advise  the  Committee  why  these 
contracts  that  have  been  entered  into 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  so  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  could  determine  whether  or  not  the 
contracts  are  cancelable  or  terminable 
without  any  further  negotiation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  to  do  so  would 
too  greatly  encumber  the  Record. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  it  would  save  millions 
of  dollars,  it  would  be  worth  putting  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  would  probably 
be  too  cumbersome  to  put  these  tech- 
nical, lengthy  contracts  In  the  Record 
at  this  point.  They  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  committee  room  or  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  copies  of  the  contracts 
are  on  file  in  our  committee  room.  We 
did  not  put  them  in  our  hearing  record, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  stated,  due  to  their  being  cum- 
bersome. On  page  53  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bUl  is  a  summary  of  procurement 
action  under  these  contracts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  Just  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  a  very  brief  question 
I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  know  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  whether  in  their 
opinion  these  contracts  are  not  cancel- 
able or  terminable. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  my  opinion,  all  con- 
tracts can,  more  or  less,  be  terminated 
or  canceled  or  breached,  and,  of  course, 
then  the  Government  could  be  liable  for 
damages  as  determined  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
"breached."  I  meant  legally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  much  time  on  this  bill. 
The  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittees  are  here,  and  the  chair- 
men  of   the   subcommittees   are  here. 


Much  of  the  time  has  been  consumed  In 
general  discussion.  I  think  I  have  plenty 
of  time,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
any  subcommittee  chairmsm  or  ranking 
member  if  time  is  needed  to  discuss  in- 
dividual chapters  of  the  bill. 

As  we  are  considering  the  last  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  this  session, 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  point  to  a  de- 
velopment I  have  called  attention  to  on 
previous  occasions  in  the  committee  and 
in  this  chamber,  which  is  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  legislative  committees  and 
approval  by  the  House  to  nm  end  runs 
around  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  dispKJsition  and  this  habit  is  clearly 
pointed  up  by  what  has  transpired  this 
year. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  already  informed  those  here 
today  that  at  the  conclusion  of  our  work 
this  year,  in  considering  bills  referred 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  will 
have  reduced  the  budget  by  around  $1 
billion.  But  it  would  be  very  misleading 
for  members  to  go  out  of  here  and  report 
to  their  constituents  that  Congress  has 
cut  the  President's  budget  by  $1  billion, 
because  that  is  not  true.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  although  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  in  toto  achieved  a 
reduction  of  aroimd  $1  billion  in  bills 
referred  to  us — while  we  were  doing  this, 
the  House  in  Its  wisdom  has  been  in- 
creasing the  budget  authority  over  and 
above  that  requested  by  the  President 
through  mandatory  provisions  for  ex- 
penditures and  outlays,  through  back- 
door spending,  and  through  other  tactics 
that  have  bypassed  the  appropriation 
process  and  taken  the  control  of  that  part 
of  the  spending  program  out  from  under 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

There  is  a  need  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand that,  while  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  struggling  to  achieve 
a  cut  in  the  budget  of  %\  billion  this 
year.  Congress  as  a  whole  has  Increased 
budget  authority  over  that  requested  by 
$5.7  billion.  This  is  brought  about  by 
legislative  actions  other  than  on  Appro- 
priation bills — actions  Involving  the 
granting  of  authority  for  backdoor 
spending  and  legislative  bills  with  man- 
datory spending  authorizations — all 
completely  outside  the  appropriation 
process. 

Nearly  a  billion  doUars  of  the  $5.7  bU- 
lion  just  mentioned  involves  mandatory 
spending  authorizations,  which  leaves 
the  executive  branch  no  discretion.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  spending  Is 
getting  out  of  control. 

We  had  two  examples  of  this  within 
the  past  10  days.  We  had  a  housing  bill 
on  the  floor  last  week  that  had  a  nimiber 
of  provisions  in  it  for  backdoor  spending. 
Amendments  were  offered  on  the  floor, 
and  were  agreed  to  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  close  the  backdoor  in  those 
instances  and  to  require  future  funding 
to  go  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process.  A  similar  provision  was  in  a  bill 
considered  Just  a  day  or  so  ago,  this 
week,  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  set  up  a  revolving  fund  and 
permitted  the  Secretary  to  use  the  money 
created  by  that  revolving  fimd  to  defray 
operating  expenses.  That  takes  that  pro- 
gram out  from  under  the  control  of  the 
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Appropriations   Committee   and  out   of 
control  of  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  who 
hbs  fought  from  the  beginning  of  the 
St  ssion  until  the  end  for  economy  in  the 
(immittee.  I  can  point  with  some  pride 
the  fact  that  we  did  achieve  cuts 
ajnounting  to  about  a  bilhon  dollars.  But 
do  not  want  the  membership  to  make 
mistake  of  going  out  and  saying  that 
Congress  cut  the  budget  by  a  billion  dol- 
s.  That  was  only  the  appropriations 
b^idget.  While  we  were  doing  that  Con- 
in  other  actions  was  increasing  the 
authority  to  spend  money  by 
at»out  $5  billion. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  figures  I  am  cit- 
come  from  the  1971  Budget  Score- 
keeping  Report  prepared  by  the  Joint 
jmmittee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
p<inditures,  chaired  by  my  able  friend 
f  I  om  Texas,  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
rran  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tipas.  These  figures  cited  are  not  my  fig- 
They  are  figures  taken  from  the  re- 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
of  Federal  Expenditures.  I  mention 
origin  of  the  figures  lest  someone 
Height  think  I  have  dreamed  them  up. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

eman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding,  and  I  commend  him 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
the  House. 

I  might  go  on  a  little  further  on  a  sub- 
t  closely  akin  to  that,  with  respect  to 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  health 
welfare    appropriation    bill    which 
is  defeated,  which  would  in  effect  have 
liinited  public  assistance  grants  to  the 
to  110  percent  of  what  we  doled 
this  year.  Defeat  of  that  amendment 
going  to  cost  us  an  additional  expendi- 
e  of  $217  million  in  this  fiscal  year  as 
last  week,  and  with  the  last  half  of 
fiscal  year  and  a  little  more  to  go 
;  can  expect  that  figure  to  go  possibly 
high  as  $400  million  as  we  get  to  the 
of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is  another  one 
these  locked-in  kinds  of  expenditures 
which  we  have  no  control,  but  for 
which  we  simply  have  to  ante  up  Federal 
to  match  local  funds. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  say  only  one  thing 
farther  in  connection  with  this  partic- 
point.  This  has  reference  to  outlays, 
have  to   distinguish  between   new 
bi^dget  authority  which  is   granted  by 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
utiays  which  are  required  to  be  made 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govem- 
m(ent  as  a  result  of  legislation  action. 

Reading  from  this  1971  Budget  Score- 
kieping  Report  to  which  I  have  referred, 
aich  covers  the  period  January  1,  1970, 
wn  to  December  1,  1970,  it  Is  shown 
that  for  fiscal  year  1971  congressional 
a(  tions  have  increased  budget  outlays — 
tl  at  means  spending— by  $2,198,169,000 
aliove  outlays  proposed  in  the  budget  of 
tl  e  President.  So  it  woiild  not  be  accurate 
f c  r  anybody  to  go  out  of  here  and  claim 
tl  at  Congress  has  reduced  the  budget 
e'en  though  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
p  iations  has  made  cuts  amounting  to  $1 
btlion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
sdme  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
T  ?xas  if  he  needs  additional  time. 
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1  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  bill  and  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  bringing  It 
to  the  floor. 

I  have  many  Indian  constituents  who 
will  appreciate  the  committee's  action 
in  promptly  reporting  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  funds  to  pay  awards  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

These  awards,  totaling  $37,642,821.60 
in  this  bill,  include  several  major  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  Oklahoma  tribes : 

Docket  No.  253,  the  award  to  the 
Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  for  $1,062,000. 

Docket  No.  314-D,  the  award  to  the 
Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and 
Amos  Robinson  Skye  on  behalf  of  the 
Wea,  nation,  for  $1,209,000. 

Docket  Nos.  105,  106.  107,  and  108,  the 
award  to  the  Osage  Nation,  for  $13,250,- 
000. 

An  additional  award,  in  Docket  No.  131 
in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indian  tribe  and 
nation  and  others,  for  $2,764,660.20,  will 
also  benefit  some  constitutents. 

These  awards  represent  long-standing 
claims  of  our  American  Indians  on 
which  litigation  was  pending  for  many 
years.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  funds 
being  appropriated  to  pay  what  has  long 
been  due  to  our  first  Americans. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  but  I  do  so  with  some  serious  reserva- 
tions. 

First,  as  each  of  my  colleagues  is 
aware,  this  bill  covers  more  than  military 
assistance  although  that  is  the  largest 
single  item.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  investigate  in  detaU  each 
of  the  programs  in  the  military  assistance 
portion  of  this  bill. 

I  was  convinced  by  the  justification 
and  the  statement  of  Under  Secretary 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Laird  on  the  need 
for  the  supplemental  assistance  for  Is- 
rael. I  am  convinced  that  the  best  hope 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  lies  in  seri- 
ous negotiations,  but  I  know  that  nego- 
tiations wUl  not  take  place  if  one  side 
feels  that  it  has  a  military  advantage 
over  the  other.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  additional  appropriation  will  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  to  in- 
sure the  opportimities  for  negotia- 
tions which  will  lead  to  a  lasting 
peace  in  this  troubled  area  of  the  world. 
My  central  concern  about  this  supple- 
mental is  the  provision  for  military  sls- 
sistance  for  Cambodia.  As  the  Members 
know,  I  voted  against  the  authorization 
for  these  funds  yesterday.  Prior  to  the 
final  vote  I  supported  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Bingham,  which  made  clear  that  the 
funds  for  Cambodia  were  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  new  commitment  to  Cam- 
bodia. This  amendment,  imfortunately, 
was  defeated,  as  were  other  needed  clari- 
fying amendments. 

My  concern  over  the  possibility  of  new 
U.S.  military  commitments  is  demon- 
strated in  my  questioning  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  I  would  not  be  candid  If 
I  did  not  say  that  I  am  a  bit  skeptical 
about  some  of  the  responses  that  I  re- 
ceived to  my  questions.  For  example,  I 
asked  Under  Secretary  Johnson  on  page 
1259  of  these  hearings  if  thi«  assistance 


implied  a  new  commitment  to  Cambodia. 
Mr.  Johnson  replied: 

I  would  be  very  firmly  to  say  that  It  Is  not 
a  new  commitment. 

But  then  later  in  an  exchange  with 
Secretary  Laird  and  Admiral  Moorer  on 
page  1319,  some  doubts  were  raised: 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  This  Is  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, Mr.  Secretary  and  gentleman.  I 
take  It  there  is  going  to  be  a  follow-on  In 
the  next  year's  budget  request. 

Secretary  Laird.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CoHEXAN.  So  it  will  be  an  extension 
based  upon  the  needs  and  the  mlUtary  situ- 
ation that  exists  at  the  time.. 

Can  I  have  your  assurance,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  our  support  of  Cambodia  In  no  way 
involves  a  commitment  of  American  man- 
power? 

Secretary  Laird.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  In  a  combat  sense. 

Secretary  Laird.  That  Is  correct. 

Admiral  Mooreh.  That  Is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  avoid,  sir. 

I  find  little  objection  to  aiding  coun- 
tries in  their  own  self-defense,  but  I  do 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  not 
fall  into  commitments  to  other  nations 
without  the  exphcit  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. Our  tragic  experience  in  South- 
east Asia  has  been  that  a  military  assist- 
ance program  can  lead  to  wider  U.S. 
commitments.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
some  reservations  about  programs  and 
hope  that  they  may  be  cleared  up  In 
conference. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  administra- 
tion had  little  diflSculty  in  securing  $100 
million  for  ammunition  for  Cambodia. 
I  am  convinced  that  these  funds  are  ade- 
quate for  the  present  time  and  can  be 
used  until  the  next  Congress  takes  up 
the  consideration  of  a  new  authorization 
and  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east, we  must  maintain  the  tenuous  bal- 
ance of  military  power  that  now  exists 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coalition. 
The  $500  million  in  aid  to  Israel  which 
this  bill  appropriates  is  essential  to  the 
continuation  of  that  balance  of  power. 

There  can  be  no  military  resolution  of 
this  conflict;  our  only  hope  is  for  a  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  territorial  dis- 
pute, agreed  upon  in  negotiations  be- 
tween both  parties.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Arab  nations  will  be 
quite  willing  to  seek  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion if  they  realize  that  they  wUl  never 
be  able  to  wipe  out  our  ally  in  a  single 
attack.  We  must  insure  that  Israel  is 
supplied  with  weapons  to  defend  herself 
and  that  her  enemy  is  fully  aware  of 
that  capability.  Only  then  will  the  Jar- 
ring talks  have  a  chance  of  succeeding. 

We  cannot  allow  outside  parties — 
whether  the  UJJ.  or  the  Big  Four — to 
impose  a  settlement  on  Israel  nor  can 
we  expect  her  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  In  the  face  of  constant 
Arab  violations  of  the  cease-fire,  in  the 
face  of  the  imending  influx  of  Russian 
arms  to  Egypt,  the  Israelis  must  not  be 
abandoned.  The  financial  aid  we  give 
her  will  allow  her  to  return  to  the  nego- 
tiations with  renewed  confidence.  And 
it  will  warn  the  Soviets  that  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events  in  the  Mideast  area. 

The  Arabs  have  proven  as  unpredicta- 
ble as  they  have  been  irresponsible.  One 
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thing  is  sure,  however:  no  Arab  nation 
is  going  to  risk  another  6-day  war  with 
Israel  unless  it  has  a  commanding  su- 
periority in  arms.  We  can  deny  them 
that  superiority  with  the  assistance  of 
this  measure.  In  so  doing,  we  will  be 
taking  a  long  step  toward  eventual  peace 
in  the  Mideast  and  we  will  be  guarantee- 
ing the  security  of  our  most  democratic, 
most  stalwart  ally — the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  before  us  today,  because 
it  represents  a  major  bulwark  in  the  sur- 
vival of  a  nation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Middle  East  is 
currently  experiencing  what  can  be 
termed,  at  best,  a  most  uncertain  cease- 
fire period.  It  is  uncertain  because  Nas- 
ser's untimely  death  has  resulted  in  a 
power  vacuum  in  Egypt — a  power  vacuum 
which,  we  can  be  sure,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  using  with  consumate  skiU  to  their  own 
advantage.  We  hear  almost  daily  reports 
of  a  hardening  of  the  Egyptian  negoti- 
ating positions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  can  fairly 
assume  that  the  Arab  nations  are  work- 
ing feverishly  to  strengthen  their  mili- 
tary posture  during  this  cease-fire  period. 
And  we  can  also  be  certain  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  the  major  supplier  of  mili- 
tary arms  which  are  upsetting  this  bal- 
ance. 

Thus,  whUe  we  are  not  in  the  midst 
of  a  "hot  war"  in  the  Middle  East — and 
I  am  sure  we  all  would  want  to  avoid  this 
eventually — we  are  facing  an  unsettling 
and  uncertain  cease-fire.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  foresight  in 
meeting  the  President's  request  for  the 
full  budget  estimate  of  $500  million  for 
credit  sales  to  Israel. 

This  credit,  which  will  permit  the  Is- 
raelis to  obtain  whatever  vitally  needed 
supplies  or  training  deemed  necessary  by 
them,  is  extremely  important,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress,  to  help  prevent  a  shift  in 
the  military  balance  of  the  Middle  East. 
Such  a  shift  would  undermine  the 
chances  of  any  peace  negotiations  there, 
and  a  failure  to  reach  a  peaceful  accord 
in  the  Middle  East  could  embroil  the  en- 
tire world  in  armed  conflict. 

The  Middle  East,  sacred  to  three  major 
religions,  also  has  great  political  signifi- 
cance. HistoricaUy,  the  Middle  East  has 
been  a  frontier,  a  buffer  between  great 
powers,  at  the  intersection  of  three  con- 
tinents—Europe. Asia,  and  Africa.  As 
such,  nations  have  fought  to  control  this 
land:  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  Greece 
and  Persia,  Rome  and  Parthia,  Britain 
and  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Today,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  on  a  road  flrst 
trodden  by  its  czarist  predecessors  of  ex- 
tending Russian  influence  into  this  vital 
area. 

We  can  view  Israel  in  the  coldest  terms 
of  power  politics  or  in  the  deepest  terms 
or  human  significance.  Either  way.  Israel 
is  of  vital  significance  to  the  world  and 
to  the  United  States. 

Should  Soviet  adventurism  triumph  in 
the  Middle  East,  should  Israel  be  de- 
stroyed, and  should  aggressive  commu- 
nism be  allied  with  the  most  aggressive 
forces  in  the  Arab  worid,  the  balance  of 
worid  power  would  be  upset.  Western  Eu- 
rope would  be  outflanked,  and  Africa 


would  be  threatened  with  a  new  colo- 
nialism. 

Such  radical  upsetting  of  world  bal- 
ance poses  the  threat  of  major  war  which 
the  human  race  in  the  nuclear  age  can- 
not endure.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgent  national  interest  to  the 
United  States  that  the  independence  of 
Israel  be  maintained. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
American  posture  of  neutrality  would  be 
destroyed  if  we  granted  this  $500  million 
credit  to  Israel.  I  say,  where  our  own 
safety  is  concerned,  we  must  take  such  a 
chance.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  putting  much  more  than  this 
amount  into  Egs'iH  and  the  other  Arab 
nations.  I  note  in  the  news  this  week 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  again  in- 
creased its  military  appropriation,  and 
we  can  be  sure  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  increase  is  going  right  into  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  upset  the  military  balance 
there  and  to  jeopardize  any  chance  of 
peaceful  negotiations. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  caution 
my  colleagues  that  the  price  of  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  may  be  consider- 
ably more  than  $500  million  we  are 
today  considering.  This  amount  has 
been  estimated  by  the  administration  on 
the  basis  of  the  current  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  situation  is  relatively 
peaceful.  The  e\er- antagonistic  terrorist 
organizations  have  not  been  as  active  in 
recent  weeks,  and  the  period  has  been 
marked  more  by  diplomatic  maneuvering 
than  by  military  movements.  However, 
this  situation  could  change  overnight.  A 
terrorist  strike,  a  retaliation,  and  a 
roused  citizenry  could  again  throw  the 
Middle  East  into  a  very  hot  conflict.  You 
can  be  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  abide  by  another  short  war  with 
Israel  the  victor.  You  can  be  sure  that 
Soviet  planes,  missiles,  bombs,  pilots,  and 
technicians  will  be  inundating  the  Arab 
nations.  At  that  time,  my  friends,  we 
may  have  to  reconsider  our  commitment. 
The  price  of  stability  in  the  world  scene 
does  not  come  cheap. 

As  a  stopgap  measure  and  as  an  amount 
of  credit  indicative  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  I,  therefore,  sup- 
port this  supplemental  appropriation  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 

acbicultttral  stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 

Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Indemnity 

Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers",  in  accordance 

with   subsections    (a)    and    (b)    of   section 

204  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of   1970.  which 

qualifies  processors  for  indemnity  payments 

under  certain   conditions,   $300,000. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlkt:  On 
page  2,  strike  lines  1  through  10. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
feet  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
strike  chapt«r  I,  which  would  remove 
the  provision  of  an  advance  fund  of 
$300,000  for  indemnity  paj-ments. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  mo- 
ment in  the  unfolding  of  the  history  of 
indemnity  payments  at  the  Federal  level. 
This  is  likely  to  become  a  giant  fleld. 
We  have  authorized  indemnity  payments 
for  dairy  producers,  for  beekeepers,  and 
pressing  claims  are  now  before  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  cyclamates  man- 
ufacturers. The  only  way  that  I  see  we 
can  possibly  hold  the  line  and  keep  it 
within  reason  is  if  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations operates  under  policies  that 
very  caref  uUy  screen  ever>'  claim  and  re- 
quire that  every  claim  be  established  be- 
fore the  money  is  appropriated  for  that 
claim.  K  instead  of  that  we  lay  out  a  sum 
of  money  and  say.  "Well,  here  it  is.  here 
is  the  money  for  these  indemnity  pay- 
ments," then  we  are  going  to  have  a  flood 
of  applicants  and  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble  spelled  out  in  capital  letters. 

The  administration  did  not  ask  for 
this  sum  of  money.  No  hearings  were 
held  to  establish  the  need  for  $300,000 
for  that  purpose.  The  claims  that  have 
been  filed  up  to  tliis  date  fall  far  short 
of  the  sum  provided  here.  I  can  think  of 
no  valid  reason  at  this  juncture  dealing 
with  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  calendar  year, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  be  very  soon  com- 
ing out  with  another  appropriation  bill 
for  agriculture,  for  us  to  provide  this 
money  and  set  this  sum  as  an  invitation 
to  claimants. 

I  imderstand  there  was  opposition 
within  the  committee  on  this  point 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  was  not  adopted 
on  a  imanimous  vote,  even  though  it  was 
taken  by  a  voice  vote.  There  are  some 
who  feel  that  this  does  open  up  a  wide 
field  for  claims  against  the  Government. 
I  think  that  it  should  be  done  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  when  the  claim  is  made.  Then 
the  appropriation  can  be  made  and  set 
up  for  that  claim.  I  am  happy  to  share 
the  gentleman's  opinion  on  this. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  valid 
claims  for  indemnity  payments  imder 
dairy  and  bees  and  in  many  other  flelds, 
but  let  each  claim  be  established  and  then 
money  appropriated  instead  of  laying 
out  a  sum  of  money  flrst  and  thus  iiivit- 
ing  the  public  to  rush  in  to  get  some. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would 
think  the  gentleman  would  want  to  be 
more  considerate  of  the  hard-pressed 
people  in  rural  America.  They  are  not 
clamoring  to  get  their  hands  in  the  public 
Treasury.  They  only  want  some  recom- 
pense for  injury  that  occurs  to  them 
through  pesticides  which  are  approved 
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b'  the  Federal  Government  itself.  When 
ti  e  Federal  Government  approves  a 
pi  isticlde  and  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
01  some  other  factor  outside  of  the  con- 
ti  ol  of  the  dairy  farmer's,  contaminating 
tl.eir  product,  they  think  that  the  Gov- 
ei  nment  should  compensate  them  for  the 
Ic  3s  that  they  sustained. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  small  cheese 
f£  ctory  in  my  district.  There  were  certain 
p  ssticides  that  got  into  the  milk  of  one 

0  the  farmers.  Before  the  dairy  operator 
d  scovered  it,  he  had  lost  nearly  $200,000 
worth  of  cheese  because  the  cheese  was 
ci  intaminated  by  this  pesticide  and  was 
n  3t  discovered  untU  the  cheese  was  ready 
t<  i  go  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  the  dairy 
furmer  received  the  sxmi  of  $16,000  for 
t  le  milk  he  lost  but  the  processor  who 
\<  as  absolutely  blameless  is  losing  almost 
$200,000  worth  of  valuable  product. 

Now,  he  made  application  for  indem- 
n  ty  but.  of  course,  he  was  not  covered. 
This  was  one  of  the  cases  that  induced 
t  le  Congress  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  indemnities  to  processors  as  well  as 
t )  the  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
IJinois  (Mr.  Findley)  does  not  think 
t  lat  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  he  should  have 
opposed  it  when  the  Congress  acted  on 
tiatbill.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
t  le  dairy  farmers  or  the  dairy  proces- 
s  )rs  or  the  beekeepers  or  the  honey  sales- 
men are  going  to  raid  the  Treasury  of 
tiis  Government  I  have  confidence  that 
t  le  claims  they  present  will  be  carefully 
iispected,  fully  audited,  and  that  the 
i  if ormatlon  upon  which  a  claim  is  based 
ii  entirely  justified  before  any  money 
i  oes  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 

1  littee  for  putting  this  into  the  bill  and 
1  laking  possible  the  prompt  payment  of 
tiese  claims  as  they  are  presented,  be- 
cause if  anyone  needs  their  money 
I  romptly,  it  Is  a  farmer  or  dairy  proces- 
s  or  or  beekeeper.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
l.ave  to  wait  for  the  money  out  of  the 
]  'ederal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
'  rtll  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.     STEIGER     of    Wisconsin.     Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
0  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
( Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
]iis  eloquent  statement  in  opposition  to 
Ihis  amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
:erious  misuke  if  we  were  to  impose 
ipon  either  the  producer  or  the  processor 
1  i  time  period  in  which  to  get  an  indem- 
;  lity  payment  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  salute  the  gentleman 
rom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson)  for  his 
eadership  on  the  authorization  legisla- 
ion  as  well  as  his  support  for  the  Ap- 
iropriation  Act. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
;he  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
:hairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
x>  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  In  his  re- 
narks  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
additional  thing  that  might  have  escaped 
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the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  that  is  this:  Money  is  not 
going  to  be  disbursed  helter  skelter.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  going  to  be  paid  imless 
there  is  a  legitimate  and  adjudicated 
claim.  Defeat  of  this  amendment  will 
represent  good  faith  with  and  a  service 
to  these  farmers  and  processors  in  the 
fact  that  the  money  will  be  immediately 
available,  when  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  which,  if  passed,  would  add 
insult  to  the  injury  our  hard-pressed 
fanners  and  processors  are  suffering. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing by  this  committee  action. 

The  facts  are  very  simple.  The  agricul- 
ture bill  which  we  passed  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  this  House  continued  an  old  tradi- 
tion which  has  been  in  the  law  since  1964 
which  provides  indemnity  payments  to 
farmers  who  are  required  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dump  their  milk  because  of 
residues  of  pesticides  contained  therein. 
That  bill  extended  that  program  for  this 
year  to  dairy  manufacturers  as  well. 

I  think  the  justification  for  that  has 
been  amply  taken  care  of  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  original  bUl,  and  I  think  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  if  this  kind  of 
program  should  be  in  existence  at  all  for 
farmers,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  in  ex- 
istence for  dairy  manufacturers,  because 
they  through  no  fault  of  their  own  can 
suffer  damages  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  if  just  one  milk  producer  hap- 
pens to  ship  to  a  dairy  plant  and  that 
dairy  plant  winds  up  contaminating  its 
whole  milk  supply.  And  that  has  Hap- 
pened in  at  least  two  instances,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thom- 
son) has  Indicated. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  here  in  the 
year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  here, 
that  I  do  not  think  much  of  a  good  many 
hard  pesticides.  I  have  in  fact  offered 
legislation  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  as  long  as  this 
Government  does  not  outlaw  that  kind 
of  compound,  it  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect irmocent  individuals  who  become  the 
victims  of  the  use  of  that  kind  of  com- 
pound. That  is  what  this  provision  pro- 
vides. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson)  has 
spelled  out  very  clearly  what  the  rea- 
soning was  for  the  passige  of  the  orig- 
inal bill,  and  while  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  might  have  a  case, 
the  point  is  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  been  much,  much  wiser  to 
address  himself  to  that  point  at  the  time 
of  the  original  authorization  bill  rather 
than  bring  it  up  at  this  time.  Once  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  this  kind 
of  compensation  program  I  think  we  have 
the  obligation  to  fund  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  chapter  12  of  this  same 
supplemental  bill  provides  $41  million  to 
satisfy  claims  or  Judgments  of  various 


sorts  from  various  agencies.  That  is 
where  this  indemnity  item  ought  to  be 
handled. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  that  is  not  what 
was  done  in  the  original  agricultural  au- 
thorization bill.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  do  it  that  way  for  dairy  farmers,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  treat  dairy  pro- 
ducers any  differently  than  we  treat 
dairy  manufacturers. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made,  I  think  it 
well,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  to  try  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  facts  that  may  exist 
in  this  case,  which  I  do  not  believe  have 
been  made  clear. 

Let  us  keep  it  in  mind  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  things,  and 
neither  do  many  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, about  the  necessity  for  any  of 
these  condemnations,  simply  because 
our  ultra-sensitive  detection  equipment 
which  can  locate  a  trace,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  condemnations  have  been  made. 

Keep  in  mind  that  for  years  Congress 
has  provided  funds  in  each  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  to  pay  dairy  farmers 
for  milk  or  dairy  products  that  may  be 
confiscated  when  properly  shown  it  was 
not  the  producer's  fault.  So  we  have  had 
that  system.  It  has  been  the  practice, 
the  law,  and  it  has  been  determined  by 
Congress  as  an  essential  program.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  time  the  executive  de- 
partment sent  this  year's  appropriations 
bill  down  to  us  for  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  this 
fiscal  year,  subsequent  to  that  the  Con- 
gress changed  the  law,  and  gave  the 
processors  the  same  rights  that  dairy 
producers  had,  but  the  language  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  which  we  just  got 
through  this  House  finally  some  time 
this  week,  the  language  was  not  broad 
enough  to  make  existing  funds  avail- 
able to  cover  processors  which  have  been 
included  by  the  Congress.  So  we  were 
left  where  we  were  in  the  situation  of 
treating  dairy  producers  one  way,  but 
the  dairy  processors  who  had  been 
added  to  those  eligible  for  the  same  type 
of  claims,  were  left  without  any  means 
of  obtaining  payment  even  when  they 
had  established  their  right  to  such  pay- 
ment. 

So  I  say  that  since  we  have  treated 
the  dairy  producers  in  this  way  that  now 
that  we  have  added  qualified  processors, 
such  processors  are  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  dairy  producers  have 
had  all  the  time. 

I  might  say  that  for  some  7  or  8  years 
we  have  carried  funds  in  our  appropria- 
tion bills  to  pay  legitimate,  proven,  ad- 
judicated claims  of  dairy  farmers,  and 
we  have  not  paid  out  very  much  money, 
and  I  think  that  the  same  thing  will 
hold  true  here  because  the  processor  as 
the  producer  will  have  to  prove  the  con- 
fiscation was  without  fault  on  his  part. 
So  I  say  if  Congress  is  going  to  broaden 
the  field  on  those  eUgible  it  depends  on 
us  as  a  Congress  to  broaden  the  avail- 
ability of  money  in  the  bill  to  take  care 
of  the  larger  group. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  when  the  time 
comes  we  should  include  bees. 
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Under  the  law,  if  beekeepers  can  prove 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  then  those  who  lose  their  bees 
will  be  entitled  to  pay,  and  will  get  it 
by  action  of  the  Congress. 

Again  I  say  it  is  not  here,  because  we 
have  had  no  programs  heretofore.  And 
In  this  case  we  are  broadening  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  broadening  definition 
of  who  may  make  a  legitimate  claim. 
Both  will  be  treated  alike  in  the  long 
run. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

MILtTARY    CREDIT   SALES   TO    ISRAEL 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  finance 
sales  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
to  Israel,  as  authorized  by  law,  $500,000,- 
000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  appropriate  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  some  assurance,  if  it  is  within  the 
realm  of  possibiUty,  from  someone  han- 
dling this  bill,  since  these  are  credit  sales, 
that  the  money  will  ever  be  repaid? 

Is  it  the  conviction  of  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  this  $500 
million  will  ever  be  paid  back  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  $500  million  for  military 
credit  sales  to  Israel? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  referring  to  the 
$500  million  for  the  purchase  of  jet  mili- 
tary planes  for  Israel.  I  am  wondering 
whether,  in  extending  this  line  of  credit 
of  a  half  bUlion  dollars,  we  are  going  to 
recover  this  huge  outlay  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course;  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Israel  has  a  very  excel- 
lent repayment  record  on  its  loans  and 
we  believe  these  loans  will  be  promptly 
repaid.  I  might  just  state  for  the  record 
that  the  first  $150  million  of  these  credit 
sales  are  repayable  in  10  years  at  the 
going  rate  of  interest  and  the  remaining 
$350  million  of  credit  sales  have  a  5-year 
grace  period,  then  they  are  repayable  in 
20  years  at  3-percent  Interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman  does 
think  that  the  money  will  be  repaid? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  I  beheve  it  will  be 
repaid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  interest? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  will  not 
be  true  with  the  other  two  items  to  fol- 
low—military assistance  and  economic 
assistance  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No,  that  is  grant  aid 
under  the  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  who  vote  for  this 
bill  must  accept  the  fact  of  life  that  this 
foreign  handout  will  be  gone  where  the 
woodbine  twineth  and  the  whangdoodle 
whangeth.  We  will  never  recapture  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  bUl  yesterday  provided  $195 
million  for  the  supporting  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  committee  found  that  it  could 
reduce  it  by  $45  million.  So  the  bill  con- 
tains only  $150  million  of  the  $195  million 
authorized  yesterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  have  been  nay 
next  remark,  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  the  cuts  that  have  been  made,  and 
also  to  point  out  that  apparently  the 
foreign  giveaway  program  has  been 
overfunded  so  that  the  committee  could 
cut,  with  the  approval  of  the  foreign 
giveaway  outfit  downtown,  could  cut 
those  funds  by  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
it  did  cut. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  never  attempt  to 
make  cuts  until  the  gentleman's  distin- 
guished committee  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  When  they  do  not  take 
the  opportunity,  we  feel  we  are  rendering 
a  service  when  we  find  places  to  make 
reductions.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
commending  the  committee  for  making 
this  reduction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  wish  I  could  com- 
mend the  committee  on  which  I  serve 
for  making  sizable  cuts  in  the  foreign 
giveaway  program. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
provide  for  $500,000,000  for  military 
credit  sales  to  Israel.  This  appropriation 
is  necessary  and  critical  to  insure  a  se- 
curity balance  in  the  Middle  East. 

During  the  course  of  discussion  on  this 
bill,  reference  has  been  made  to  those 
who  are  critical  of  support  to  extend  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  while  increas- 
ing our  own  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East  by  urging  support  for  the  State  of 
Israel. 

There  is  something  different  in  the 
aid  which  this  bill  provides  from  the 
American  people  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

First  of  all,  when  we  support  Israel,  we 
are  supporting  a  free  people,  a  sister 
democracy  which  clearly  insures  the  dig- 
nity of  its  citizens  in  a  free,  political 
process. 

Second,  we  are  supporting  a  govern- 
ment which  has  the  support  of  its  own 
people. 

Third,  we  are  supporting  a  govenunent 
which  has  fully  utilized  its  own  resources 
in  defending  and  protecting  its  own  in- 
tegrity. It  needs  our  help  to  provide 
materiel  and  items  of  self-defense  it  can- 
not presently  produce. 

Finally,  we  are  supporting  a  govern- 
ment and  a  people  who  express  gratitude 
for  what  we  do.  We  are  helping  an  ally 
who  shares  our  own  best  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  seeks  to  insure  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  man  in  society. 

If  our  aid  and  our  alliances  to  other 
nations  would  meet  these  tests,  the  for- 
eign pohcy  of  the  United  States  would  be 
firmly  established  on  moral  considera- 
tions which  would  have  the  vigorous  and 
constant  support  of  all  of  our  citizens 
and  be  better  understood  by  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  world  community. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  for  12  years,  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  needed  foreign  assistance 
programs  that  are  designed  to  promote 
peace  in  our  increasingly  unstable  world. 

President  Nixon  is  aware  of  this  need 
for  a  responsible  program.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  month,  he  stressed 
that: 

Economic  and  military  assistance  to  free 
nations  willing  to  defend  themselves  Is  cen- 
tral to  our  new  conception  of  American  lead- 
ership for  the  1970's  and  Is  crucial  to  Amer- 
ica's hope  of  working  with  other  nations  to 
bring  about  the  preconditions  for  peace  in 
the  world. 

The  President  has  rightfully  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
the  policeman  of  the  world.  It  cannot 
continue  to  carry  the  main  burden  for 
the  defense  or  economic  progress  of  all 
our  allies  throughout  the  globe. 

As  they  become  increasingly  ready, 
wilUng,  and  able  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  for  their  own  de- 
fense, we  must  provide  the  assistance 
these  countries  need  to  help  them  along 
the  road  to  total  self-reUance.  As  we 
withdraw  our  military  support,  we  must 
still  continue  our  moral,  psychological, 
and — when  needed — our  economic  sup- 
port. 

We  already  have  concrete  manifesta- 
tions of  the  new  directions  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  charted  for  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  1970'6.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1969,  68  mihtary  installations  over- 
seas have  been  shut  down,  and  44  more 
have  been  reduced  in  their  scope  of  oper- 
ation. In  addition,  present  plans  call  for 
the  total  number  of  our  American  mili- 
tary men  overseas  to  be  at  least  300,000 
below  the  number  that  were  there  in 
January  of  1969.  Progress  is  definitely 
being  made.  We  have  a  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  insure  that  it  continues 
to  be  made. 

To  achieve  these  twin  goals  of  greater 
responsibility  of  foreign  countries  for 
their  own  defense  and  a  lessened  pos- 
sibility that  our  men  will  have  to  risk 
their  lives  in  future  conflicts,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommends  that  a 
total  of  $990  milhon  for  economic  and 
military  assistance  be  appropriated  in 
the  bill  we  are  considerii^  today.  I  sup- 
port that  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  dwell  at 
length  over  every  detail  of  the  supple- 
mental program.  But  I  do  feel  that  a 
brief  overview  is  in  order. 

MILITART   ASSISTANCB 
IdLITABT  CaXDIT  SALES  TO  ISRAEL 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  is  re- 
quested for  military  credit  sales  to  Israel. 
This  aid  is  vital  for  this  beleaguered 
nation  to  survive. 

As  Secretary  Laird  pointed  out  in  our 
hearings,  Israel's  economy  Is  in  a  pre- 
carious situation.  Her  current  foreign 
exchange  reserves  now  stand  at  about 
$450  million.  Her  total  trade  in  exporta 
and  imports  approximates  $4  billion  a 
year  and  requires  the  maintensmce  of 
a  reasonably  high  reserve  level.  Thus,  if 
U.S.  credits  are  not  provided,  Israel 
would  have  little  or  no  flexibility  in 
drawing  down  reserves  to  meet  growing 
financial  obligations— many  of  which 
are  due  by  the  end  of  1970. 
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Dur  ultimate  goal  must  be  a  stop  of 
al  military  assistance  deliveries  to  all 
potential  beUigerents  in  the  area  by  all 
th;  nations  in  the  world.  However,  we 
cainot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  upset  the  military 
bs  lance  of  power  by  pouring  arms  into 
th  s  Middle  East. 

Our  failure  to  provide  this  aid  will 
h£  ve  a  drastic,  even  a  fatal,  effect  upon 
til  e  security  and  freedom  of  this  nation. 
H;r  very  survival  depends  upon  our 
gi  anting  the  administration's  request  for 
this  aid.  I  may  add  that  this  request 
fcr  Israel,  falls  far  short  of  what  is  really 
n<eded  and  we  must  again  appropriate 
ac  ditional  funds  in  the  near  future. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Three  hundred  forty  million  dollars  is 
requested  for  military  assistance  to  Ko- 
rea. Cambodia,  Jordan,  and  Indonesia. 
Tiis  figure  includes  $67  million  which 
re  presents  restoration  of  military  assist- 
ance funds  that  were  cut  out  of  the 
01  iginally  proposed  program. 

The  stated  goal  of  the  administration 
ir  requesting  these  fimds  is  to  provide 
fcr  the  security  of  the  United  States 
w  .th  a  mimmum  cost  in  American  mon- 
e-'  and  manpower.  I  applaud  that  goal 
ai  Id  will  continue  to  work  for  its  imple- 
n  entation. 

The  task  of  defending  Cambodia  must 
rest  with  the  Cambodian  people  them- 
sdves.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  aid  to 
Cimbodia  must  be  directed  toward  that 
a  m. 

The  administration  Is  requesting  $85 
nillion  in  additional  military  assistance 
fdr  that  country.  Seventy  percent  of 
t]  lese  funds  are  earmarked  for  ammuni- 
tiDn.  This  effort  to  help  the  Cambodians 
h  ;lp  themselves  should  be  supported. 

One  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  is 
ri  Kjuested  for  South  Korea  as  part  of  our 
program  to  aid  that  country's  military 
n  lOdemization  program.  Our  announced 
g  ml  is  to  reduce  by  20,000  the  authorized 
1«  vel  of  U.S.  forces  while  strengthening 
tie  capabilities  of  the  South  Korean 
f  )rces  for  assimiing  greater  responsibility 
t  )r  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  program  are 
t  vo-f  old. 

First,  it  is  estimated  that  total  net 
sivings— that  is,  U.S.  withdrawal  and 
c  eactivation  savings  minus  incremental 
Ilorean  modernization  costs — will  be 
a  bout  $450  million  over  a  5-year  period, 
f  econd  and  more  important,  the  number 
of  American  boys  in  Korea  will  be  re- 
c  uced  significantly.  In  elemental  human 
{ nd  economic  terms,  this  program  msUces 
g  ood  sense  and  should  be  supported. 

Thirty  million  dollars  in  military  as- 
s  istance  is  requested  for  Jordan.  The  ef- 
iDrts  of  King  Hussein  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  a  moderate,  stable  govem- 
r  lent  in  Jordan  is  vital  to  our  hopes  for 
£  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  His  pleas  for  support  should  be 
lieeded.  Likewise,  the  $5  million  ear- 
I  larked  for  Lebanon  is  vital  for  stability 
ii  that  troubled  area  of  the  world.  I 
vould  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  these 
lunds  are  strictly  for  defensive,  not  of- 
1  ensive.  purposes. 

ECONOMIC   ASSISTANCX  PROGRAM 

Turning  to  the  economic  assistance 
I  rogram,  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended   that   $150   million   be   appro- 


priated for  supporting  assistance.  This 
is  $45  million  below  the  administration's 
request. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  of  the  reduc- 
tion was  earmarked  for  the  Vietnamese 
land  reform  program. 

But  this  program,  in  the  committee's 
view,  is  not  sufficiently  related  to  the 
aims  of  the  supplemental  aid  request: 
continued  prudent  troop  withdrawals 
and  success  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  Indicated  it 
can  absorb  a  reduction  in  new  budget 
authority  of  $30  million  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  certain  deobligations  could  be 
utilized  in  the  supporting  assistance  ac- 
count. We  believe  that  $45  million  cut 
in  an  economically  sound  move  that  does 
not  imperil  the  administration  goal  of 
continued  Vietnamization  and  American 
withdrawals. 

I  think  one  aspect  of  the  supplemental 
request  for  economic  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam is  worth  exploring  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. An  announced  goal  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  support  the  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  stabilize  prices  and 
wages  «uid  to  finance  a  level  of  imports 
adequate  to  reduce  hoarding  and  com- 
modity speculation.  This  is  a  problem 
that  I  have  long  been  concerned  about. 
Hopefully  these  new  funds  will  help  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  and  provide 
favorable  conditions  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

AID  is  currently  acting  to  restrict  in- 
ventory buildups  by  reviewing  individual 
license  applications  to  assure  that  im- 
porters maintain  stocks  no  greater  than 
1 -year's  supply  of  any  individual  item. 
In  addition,  import  licensing  has  been 
liberalized  to  assure  an  adequate  level  of 
imports  and  thus  discourage  speculation 
and  hoarding. 

To  siunmarize  and  conclude,  it  is  of  up- 
most importance  that  we  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  military  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
supplemental  appropriations  we  are  con- 
sidering we  hope  will  help  us  to  achieve 
that  end.  I  urge  that  the  funds  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HELIUM 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  borrow  Irom 
the  Treasury  for  payment  to  the  helium  pro- 
duction fund  pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of 
the  Helium  Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  contractual  obligations  there- 
under. Including  helium  purchases,  to  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  $50.- 
000.000,  In  addition  to  amounts  heretofore 
authorized  to  be  borrowed. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT   MR.   VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vantk:  On 
page  8,  strllte  out  lines  9  throixgh  16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  helium 
acquisition  program,  I  find  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  allocates  $50  million  for 
the  piuxhase  of  helium,  does  not  appear 
to  have  much  justification  except  as  a 
bonanza  payout  to  four  producers: 
Northern  Helox.  Inc..  Cities  Service. 
Helox,  Inc..  the  National  Helium  Corp.. 


and  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  This  is 
no  small  program.  According  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  an  estimated  $486 
million  will  be  required  to  purchase 
helium  surplus  to  our  needs  for  the  per- 
iod between  fiscal  1970  through  1983, 
when  all  of  these  contracts  expire. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  37-year 
supply  of  helium.  Knowing  how  this  us- 
ually works,  by  the  time  the  present 
schedule  of  purchases  is  completed  we 
will  probably  have  a  300-year  supply. 

It  is  absolutely  unnecessary  that  we 
act  in  urgency  on  this  issue  when  we 
can  carefully  review  the  appropriation 
and  act  in  the  next  session  to  halt  the 
unnecessary  accumulation  of  helium  for 
which  we  have  no  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  done  a  public  service 
in  bringing  this  matter  before  us  at 
this  point.  The  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee made  an  investigation  into  the  he- 
lium problem,  and  essentially  got  no  rea- 
sonable answer  from  the  people  in  the 
industry  and  the  people  in  the  Interior 
Department  as  to  what  their  program  is, 
and  particularly  how  it  should  be  redi- 
rected to  meet  the  new  circumstances. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  at  this 
time  to  go  ahead  on  an  emergency  basis. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  properly 
points  out,  there  is  plenty  of  time  in 
connection  with  this  problem  for  us  to 
get  the  facts  in  and  act  at  an  early 
date. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  luge  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  do  like- 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  might  point  out  the  only  effect  of 
my  amendment  is  to  strike  this  section 
from  the  bill,  so  that  we  can  consider 
it  in  due  course  next  year  and  review 
the  entire  program. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  have  Ustened  to  the  discussion,  and 
I  only  wish  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  have  participated  could  have  lis- 
tened to  the  discussions  in  our  subcom- 
mittee when  we  held  the  hearings  on 
this  item.  The  contracts  are  in  effect  and 
in  force  until  there  is  a  cancellation  or 
renegotiation.  Until  such  action,  we  are 
legally  obhgated  to  pay  for  the  helium 
deUvered.  We  can  pay  it  now  or  wait. 

We  have  urged  that  the  Department 
keep  the  feet  of  the  various  contractors 
to  the  fire  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
terms  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  at  the  present  time,  I  am  sure  that 
the  coimsel  downtown,  that  is  the  GAO 
counsel  and  the  rest,  will  agree  that  as 
of  this  date  we  have  a  contractual  obli- 
gation to  pay  for  helium  produced  under 
the  contracts. 

The  subcommittee  for  the  past  4 
years  has  had  critical  hearings  on  this 
program.  If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to 
the  hearings  on  this  item,  he  will  note 
we  placed  in  the  Record  the  GAO  report, 
and  the  reply  of  the  Department.  We 
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placed  in  the  hearing  all  of  the  facts  we 
could. 

The  committee  has  been  unhappy  with 
this  program  and  has  so  stated  on  several 
occasions  recently. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  every  dollar  that  was 
provided  in  this  bill  for  helium  purposes 
is  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  United 
States? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And  owed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  hel- 
ium provided? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This  Is 
money  that  is  owed.  It  is  a  question  of 
when  we  pay  it.  We  did  not  pay  it  in  July. 
It  is  still  due  now. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
it  is  overdue  now? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  It  is 
overdue  and  it  is  drawing  interest. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  said  earlier  hearings  were 
held  in  order  to  put  some  people's  feet 
to  the  fire  and  reduce  the  amount.  To 
pay  it  now  will  take  their  feet  from  the 
fire,  and  if  payment  is  made  they  will 
not  renegotiate.  They  can  well  wait  for 
their  money.  I  would  urge  that  the  pres- 
sures be  kept  on  and  their  feet  be  kept 
to  the  fire,  and  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman,  the 
interest  charges  will  continue  to  accrue. 
That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  the  interest  we  have  to  pay 
out  on  this  sum  will  be  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  the  interest  we  would  have  to  pay. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
is  quite  a  bit  of  interest. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  These  contracts  were 
entered  into  in  good  faith  between  the 
Government  and  these  four  companies. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  not  defend  what 
the  contracts  should  have  been,  but  the 
money  has  been  owed  for  at  least  18 
months.  There  has  been  no  settlement 
made  to  any  one  of  these  four  companies 
in  the  past  18  months. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
is  essentially  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  negotiating  on  future  con- 
tracts. They  can  do  whatever  they  want 
about  the  future  contracts.  These  two 
gentlemen  are  opposing  the  payment  of 
a  just  debt  by  the  Federal  Government, 
when  they  should  look  to  the  renegotia- 
tion of  future  contracts.  Payment  of  this 
$50  million  is  a  just  debt  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any 
smarter  for  the  Government  to  beat 
on  companies  than  it  is  for  an  indi- 
vidual. 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  two  things 
which  I  believe  have  not  been  brought 
foru'ard. 

We  are  all  talking  about  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Sam  owes  for  this  and  has  to  pay 
for  it.  The  subject  of  helium  and  na- 
tural gas  is  one  about  which  it  can  be 
said,  when  it  is  gone  it  is  all  gone.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  old  admonition: 

This  Is  my  story,  alas  and  alack;  when  you 
have  squeezed  out  all  the  toothpaste  you 
can't  put  It  back. 

We  have  a  growing  problem  which 
carmot  be  ignored.  When  the  helium  Is 
gone  it  will  be  all  gone. 

The  Stanford  Research  Center  con- 
ducted a  survey  for  the  Helium  Conser- 
vation Society  that  projected  a  signi- 
ficant increase  in  heliiun  utilization  in 
the  future  due  to  space,  defense,  and  un- 
dersea exploration. 

I  should  like  to  point  this  out,  because 
it  is  very  important  to  keep  that  in  mind, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  money  is  owed 
and  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Stanford 
study  which  was  made  was  carefully 
examined.  It  was  determined  under  ex- 
amination in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  that  the  Stanford 
study  was  full  of  errors  about  the  helium 
supply  and  the  helium  requirements.  It 
was  sent  back  to  them  to  be  corrected 
and  brought  up  to  date  and  made  ac- 
curate. So  far  as  I  know  it  has  never 
been  returned,  so  we  are  in  suspense  here 
and  should  stay  in  suspense. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  My  main  point  is  we 
get  it  from  natural  gas.  Natural  gas  is 
being  depleted  at  a  very  fast  rate.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  the  United  States 
to  come  up  short  in  this  commodity. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  California  just  commented  on  the 
Stanford  study.  He  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that  some  inaccuracies  were  found 
in  it,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  heliimi  contend  that 
we  do  not  have  a  very  limited  supply  of 
it  or  that  it  is  not  a  very  precious  com- 
modity which  should  be  preserved  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability  to  preserve  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Belcher)  indicated  a  moment  ago.  there 
have  been  some  differences  of  opinion 
about  whether  or  not  the  contracts  for 
the  preservation  of  this  helium  should  be 
renegotiated,  but  I  have  heard  no  debate 
about  the  question,  by  any  authority,  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  Government  to  preserve 
these  precious  supplies. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  While  the  gentleman 
from  California  said  there  were  a  lot  of 
errors  in  the  report,  perhaps  there  were, 
but  there  are  no  errors  as  to  the  amoimt 
of  money  the  Govenment  owes  to  these 
four  companies. 

Why  on  earth  should  we  delay  paying 
a  just  debt  of  the  United  States  just  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  back  at  some  of  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  Interior  Department? 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  The  so-called  helium  con- 
servation program  has  been  a  gigantic 
giveaway  which  has  enriched  a  few  pro- 
ducers in  one  section  of  the  country,  and 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense  of  buying  something  we 
neither  need  nor  can  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa concerning  bureaucrats  in  the  In- 
terior Department,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  fortunate  we  have  out- 
spoken officials  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
gram. Look  at  page  81  of  the  printed 
hearings.  Look  at  the  testimony  of  Har- 
old W.  Lipper,  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
division  of  heliiun  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Lipper  indicated  spe- 
cifically "these  contracts  have  been 
favorable  contracts  for  the  companies," 
and  he  added  that  "there  are  some  one- 
sided features  there  which  favor  the 
companies."  These  were  favorable  con- 
tracts for  the  companies  and  not  for  the 
taxpayers  and  not  for  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  report 
very  clearly  indicates  that  we  have  a  37- 
year  supply  of  helium.  I  could  hardly  see 
how  we  could  be  short  of  this  precious 
commodity  if  we  have  a  37 -year  supply 
and  27  billion  cubic  feet  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  certainly  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  certainly  agree  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  pay  on  any  contract  that  is 
a  lawful  debt  of  the  United  States.  I  did 
not  suggest  otherwise.  The  only  issue  be- 
fore us  right  now  is  whether  this  matter 
is  of  such  dire  importance  that  it  should 
be  considered  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  Why  not  consider  this 
next  year  -vhen  we  can  review  the  entire 
program  and  perhaps  effect  savings  that 
will  be  many  times  greater  than  any  cost 
to  the  Government  in  paying  interest 
because  we  defer  this  payment  until 
next  year? 

Wisdom  and  good  sense  would  indi- 
cate that  this  issue  can  certainly  be  put 
over  until  we  consider  appropria- 
tions next  year,  giving  u<5  a  chance  to 
carefully  review  the  program. 

I  think  the  Government  bureaucracy 
is  less  likely  to  work  out  a  solution  if  this 
Congress  simply  appropriates  $50  million 
more  to  spend  for  helium  that  we  do  not 
need.  It  seems  to  me  good  business  sense, 
£Uid  prudent  in  every  respect  if  we  put 
this  issue  over  until  next  year  when  we 
can  csu-efully  review  the  continuation  of 
the  helium  acquisition  program. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  realize  that  heUum  is  used 
and  will  be  used  In  the  space  program. 
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an  1  also  by  the  Defense  Department.  But 
ev<n  the  wildest  stretch  of  Imagination 
C01  lid  not  contemplate  the  use  of  as  much 
he!  ium  as  Is  now  being  bought  and  stored, 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  this  a  "con- 
program,  when  In  fact  we  are 
precious  money  which  belongs 
■Jrie  taxpayer  to  buy  up  and  store  what 
really  don't  need.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleivoman  from  Washington  for  the  ques- 
tiops  she  has  raised  about  this  program, 
the  progress  her  committee  has  made 
bringing  the  facts  to  light.  But  I  feel 
this  mess  has  been  so  compoimded 
continuing  to  buy.  buy,  buy  heliiun 
don't  need  that  maybe  the  most  force- 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wasteful 
is  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 
:\Jlrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
a  airman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

i/Ir.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  dls- 

tlriguished   gentleman  from  Ohio  that 

appropriation  does  not  involve  the 

qi^tion  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 

future  program.  This  Is  for  helium 

liich  has  been  delivered.  We  are  simply 

ing  a  debt. 

rhe  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
prppriation  bill  was  presented  earlier  this 
We  did  not  fimd  the  helium  pro- 
at  that  time  but  decided  to  bring 
before  the  House  at  the  time  the  sup- 
plemental was  considered.  The  reason 
that  we  were  trjring  to  give  the  De- 
paHment  of  the  Interior  a  chance  to 
CO  nduct  negotiations  on  these  contracts. 
;  were  trying  in  the  interests  of  this 
vemment  and  its  taxpayers  to  do  a 

Job  for  them, 
interest  is  accruing  on  these  unpaid 
aniounts.  I  refer  you  to  page  81  of  the 
s  on  this  bUl.  This  interest  is  ajc- 
criilng  on  purchases  under  three  con- 
tr  icts.  I  will  simply  read  this  from  the 
hfarlngs,  if  I  may: 

Mrs.  Hansen.  $1,755,000  Is  llste<l  In  your 
Justification  as  Interest  cost.  Give  us  the 
a*  tails  on  this,  please. 

Ntr.  LippER.  That  would  be  the  Intereet  on 
unpaid  bills,  on  the  bills  to  the  con- 
Three  of  the  contractors  have  pro- 
vi^ons  In  them  that  after  a  stipulated  num- 
of  days.  If  the  bills  are  not  paid,  they  do 
:  aw  interest  at  the  prime  rate. 

A  summary  of  delivered  helium  and 
afcrued  interest  charges  follow: 

Bureau  of  Mines,  helium  progTam 

Thcnuands 

Ffecal  ysar  1970  xmpald  bills $32.  873 

Ii  terest  to  contractors  for  fiscal  year 

1970   418 
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Total    owed    for    fiscal    year 

1970 33.291 


Obligation    for    deliveries    July    to 

November  1970 16.634 

A  Idltlonal  Interest  to  November  30. 
1970.  on  fiscal  year  1970  and  fiscal 
year  1971  deliveries. 865 


Total  to  date  fiscal  year  1971- .     17,389 

The  contract  with  Northern  Eelex  has  no 
p  -ovlslon  for  Interest  payments.  The  con- 
ti  acts  with  National  Helium  Corporation, 
C  Itles  Service  Helox,  Inc.,  and  Phillips  Petro- 
1<  um  Company  provide  that  past  due  pay- 
r^ents  to  contractors  shall  bear  interest  at 

rate  of  Interest  equal  to  the  New  Tork 
bknk  prime  rato. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  that 
needs  to  be  made  crystal  clear  about  this, 
if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  that  the 
negotiations  that  are  going  forward  are 
not  negotiations  about  what  is  owed. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  a  separate 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  interest 
is  now  being  accumulated;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
completely  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And  the  only  thing 
now  being  negotiated  is  the  future  terms 
for  delivery  in  the  future;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
right;   for  the  remaining  years  of  the 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  advances  the  unique  argu- 
ment that  if  we  do  not  pay  them  what  we 
owe  them,  they  will  be  easier  to  nego- 
tiate with.  I  have  never  heard  an  argu- 
ment like  that  as  being  a  valid  reason 
for  enhancing  one's  position  in  negotia- 
tions. Refusing  to  pay  a  creditor  what  Is 
clearly  owed  to  him  would  be  unconscion- 
able for  an  individual  and  it  should  be 
equally  unacceptable  for  government. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  think 
this  debt  is  owed  and  it  ought  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  have  a  legitimate  claim  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  pay  it. 

Now,  today,  we  have  already  appropri- 
ated money  in  this  bill  for  claims  that 
may  be  made  in  the  future.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  start  paying  bills  that  have  yet 
to  be  presented,  then  the  House  should 
certainly  pay  the  legitimate  obligation 
that  is  now  before  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  chapter 
xn  of  this  bill  we  are  going  to  appropri- 
ate $41,747,738  to  pay  other  claims 
against  the  Government.  This  obligation 
is  just  as  legitimate. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  this  par- 
ticular payment  we  are  making  today 
will  reduce  some  of  the  interest  on  this 
obligation  which  we  are  now  required  to 
pay. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  owe  a  sum 
of  money  and  must  pay  Interest  on  it.  we 
ought  to  make  the  payment  and  at  least 
reduce  our  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews),  I 
believe,  only  yesterday  pointed  out  that 
the  interest  this  Government  is  now  pay- 
ing is  costing  us  almost  $40,000  every 
minute — just  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  opportimlty 
to  pay  a  legitimate  obligation  and  reduce 
some  interest  payments.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  in  the  best  interests  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  We  have  a  legitimate 
claim  before  us  where  the  Government 
owes  money,  and  if  we  believe  in  the  in- 


tegrity of  our  Government,  we  ought  to 
pay  it. 

Mi.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  nvunber  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  only  way  to  liquidate  a  valid  debt 

is  to  pay  it. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  a  claim  as  such. 
This  involves  contracts  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  with  the  comi>anies  who 
were  induced  to  go  into  this  business  and 
they  have  delivered  the  helium,  or  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  pay  them  what 
is  properly  due  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somebody  said  that 
these  contracts  were  favorable  to  the 
companies.  Well,  a  good  contract  is 
somewhat  favorable  to  both  the  parties. 
But  it  was  a  contract  that  this  Govern- 
ment made  and  it  was  made  with  private 
industry,  and  to  welch  on  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  indefensible. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  settle  the 
contractural  obligation.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  helium  is  one  of  the  very  important 
substances  on  earth. 

Somebody  has  said  we  have  enough 
helium  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Who  knows  the  future  and,  in  the  world 
of  rapidly  moving  technology,  what  the 
requirements  may  be? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  correct  one  misapprehension.  Back 
in  the  days  of  zeppelins  and  dirigibles 
helium  was  a  very,  very  precious  sub- 
stance. Those  days  are  gone.  Helium  users 
are  few,  although  some  of  the  uses  are 
connected  with  space.  But  today  it  is  dif- 
ferent also  in  another  respect.  Formerly, 
in  the  days  of  zeppelins,  you  had  to  de- 
pend upon  the  natural  supply  of  helium 
being  discovered,  and  brought  forth  from 
the  earth  in  order  to  use  it.  Today  it  Is 
too  expensive  to  do  that.  We  do  not  drill 
for  helium,  it  is  extracted  from  the  users 
of  natural  gases  that  are  coming  up  that 
are  developing  within  the  utility  indus- 
try. And  also  with  the  advent  of  the  liquid 
natural  gas  industry,  and  the  increase 
of  cryogenics  in  that  industry,  the  cost 
of  extracting  helium  has  gone  down  and 
down,  so  that  it  is  practically  nothing 
now. 

So  any  argument  that  is  based  on 
shortage  or  based  on  preciousness  or 
nonavailability  of  this  particular  sub- 
stance is  simply  no  argmnent  that  should 
sway  this  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  request  that  we  provide  the  funds, 
that  we  pay  this  contractural  obligation, 
and  stop  the  interest  on  the  payment 
which  must  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vandc)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vanik)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

BxTRKATJ   or   Labor   Statistics 

SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $600,000. 
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AlCKNDMENT    OITEBEO    BT    MB.    MEEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds:  Page  11, 
after  line  9,  Insert  the  foU owing: 

"Department    or    Health,    Education,    and 
Welpare 

"omCE  or  EDUCATION 

"drug  abuse  education  ACTivrrixs 

"For  drug  abuse  education  activities  tm- 
der  section  3  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-527) ,  $3,000,000: 
and  for  commvinlty  education  activities  un- 
der section  4  of  such  Act,  $3,000,000." 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  apologizing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  bringing  up 
this  amendment  at  the  last  minute  and 
not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  them. 

I  do  not  like  to  do  it  this  way,  but.  un- 
fortunately. I  did  not  know  this  bUl  was 
coming  to  the  floor  today  and.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  even  get  a  copy  of  the  commit- 
tee print  until  we  contacted  legislative 
coimsel  today.  So,  had  I  been  able  to  do 
this.  I  would  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  committee  much  earlier  and 
certainly  it  would  not  have  been  any 
surprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  proposes  to  add  $3  milUon  for 
drug  abuse  education  programs  and  $3 
mOlion  for  community-based  educational 
programs  under  section  3  and  section  4 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970. 
which  passed  this  House  by  a  vote  of  294 
to  0  and  which  passed  the  other  body  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  0. 

I  am  not  asking  for  the  f uU  appropria- 
tion of  those  funds  that  are  authorized 
under  section  3  and  section  4.  Section 
3  actually  authorizes  $5  million  and  sec- 
tion 4  actually  authorizes  $5  million. 

We  realize  that  part  of  the  year  is 
past,  but  we  simply  must  get  going  with 
these  educational  programs  in  drug 
abuse  if  we  are  going  to  get  at  this  prob- 
lem. 

Under  section  3  of  this  act,  $3  million 
Is  authorized  and  under  this  amend- 
ment would  be  appropriated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  curriculimis,  the  adminis- 
tration of  projects  developed  under  that 
funding  of  worthwhile  projects  which 
are  in  existence  presently,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  that  information  down  to 
the  local  school  districts  that  want  to 
be  helped  with  validated  curriculums  and 
programs. 

Another  section  of  it  would  provide 
what  I  think  Is  really  the  touchstone 
here,  and  that  is  teacher  training. 

We  have  to  have  drug  abuse  programs 
and  we  have  to  have  well  educated  edu- 
cators to  teach  this  subject. 

I  know  that  we  are  presently  provid- 
ing a  very  minimal  sum  for  drug  abuse 
education.  But,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Chairman,  most  of  these  programs  are 
TV  spots  and  they  are  little  pamphlets 
or  they  are  one-half  hour  programs 
dealing  with  the  danger  of  drugs.  And 
I  am  not  knocking  those  things.  Tliey 
are  very  valuable.  But  if  we  think  we 
are  going  to  get  at  the  problems  of  edu- 
cating children  with  TV  spots  and  5- 
mlnute  commercials  or  little  pamphlets. 


we  make  a  very  sad,  sad  mistake — ^be- 
cause we  are  not. 

We  simply  have  to  get  inside  of  the 
classroom  with  validated  curricula  and 
with  programs  and  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  teaching  about  drug  abuse. 
And  we  have  to  start  at  a  very  low 
grade.  We  have  to  start  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades  and  develop  curriculums 
which  will  follow  the  situation  all  the 
way  into  high  school. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to 
start  a  dialog  with  yoimg  people  rather 
than  a  monolog.  A  TV  commercial  speaks 
to  them,  but  they  cannot  speak  back  and 
ask  questions.  They  cannot  talk  to  a  TV 
commercial  like  they  can  talk  to  a  good 
teacher. 

We  need  this  program  which  will  de- 
velop educational  programs  in  the 
schools.  NIMH  is  doing  some  very  good 
things  In  drug  abuse  research  and  in 
educating  experts,  but  we  simply  have 
got  to  get  away  from  educating  experts 
and  get  down  to  the  kids.  We  have  to 
start  teaching  young  people  about  what 
is  happening  in  the  drug  field.  We  have 
to  reestablish  our  credibility  with  them, 
and  only  through  adequate  programs  are 
we  going  to  do  this. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  serious  problem 
in  our  Nation.  I  know  we  are  asking  for 
this  money  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  emergency  about 
this  problem.  Probably  in  the  time  it  is 
taking  me  to  say  what  I  have  today,  many 
yoimg  people  have  become  hooked  on 
hard  drugs.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  besetting  America  which  sim- 
ply has  to  be  vmdertaken  in  the  field  of 
education  and  there,  cooperating  with 
law  enforcement,  cooperating  with  reha- 
bilitation and  treatment,  we  can  make 
some  giant  strides. 

In  all  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee the  evidence  was  clear  that  the 
most  fertile  field  in  which  we  ought  to 
be  plowing  today  is  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, that  a  dollar  spent  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  education  will  return  mani- 
fold what  it  will  in  law  enforcement  and 
what  It  will  in  rehabilitation.  I  am  for 
those  programs,  too,  but  we  simply  must 
get  about  educating  young  people  In  our 
schools  on  the  dangers  of  drugs,  and 
here  is  how  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  not  to 
offer  his  amendment.  The  amendment 
will  be  defeated  He  knows  that  I  am  as 
friendly  to  this  program  as  is  he,  and 
longer,  and  I  am  In  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  it. 

Earlier  today  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  came  to  me  with  a 
similar  amendment.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
what  day  this  was  in  December,  that  this 
was  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  I  urged  that  he  not  present  this  be- 
cause he  knows  that  I  favor  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  will  go  to  conference  on  this  bill, 
and  after  this  amendment  has  been  de- 
feated in  the  House,  I  must  speak  for  the 
House,  and  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  shall,  period. 


This  amendment  is  111  advised.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  narcotics  problem. 
HEW  will  spend  over  $55  million  on  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  activities 
In  fiscal  year  1971.  The  OfiSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  very  EWJtive  in  this 
field.  So  is  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Our  subcommittee  has  heard  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  about  this  evil.  This  is 
not  the  time,  not  the  place,  not  the  hour, 
and  not  the  amendment.  Mere  dollars  will 
not  solve  this  problem.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  had  the  good  judgment 
to  inquire,  and  I  spoke  at  length  in  an- 
swering him,  and  I  propose  to  Insert  in 
the  Record,  for  his  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, a  table  showing  what  HEW  is  doing 
about  this  problem  at  the  present  time. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  when  we  start 
hearings  next  year,  as  I  Invited  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  his  mayor,  I 
also  invite  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington to  apE>ear.  This  must  be  done 
properly. 

I  am  no  amateur  at  playing  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  I  suggest  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FL<DOD.  I  refuse  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Administrative  Provisions 

The  provisions  of  House  Resolutions  1270 
and  1276.  relating  to  certain  official  allow- 
amces:  House  Resolution  1241,  relating  to 
compensation  of  the  clerks  to  the  OfBclal 
Reporters  of  Debates;  and  House  Resolution 
1264,  relating  to  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  employees  who  may  be  paid  from 
clerk  hire  aUowances,  all  of  the  Ninety-first 
Congress,  shall  be  the  i>ermanent  law  with 
resjiect  thereto. 

POINT   OF   OSDEB 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  line  23  of  page  12 
and  running  through  line  4  of  page  13 
as  being  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  not  a  retrenchment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  order  would  be  appro- 
priate except,  of  course,  for  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  against  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  E>oes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  care  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  resolution 
the  House  adopted,  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  are  waived.  The  point 
of  order  Is  not  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CAPrroi,  buildincs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
biUldlngs",  $30,000. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  BROTHIU,  OV 
VIBCnOA 

Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment.       _ 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment   offered  by  Mr.  Bhoyhtt.t.  of 
Vrglnla:    On  page   13   after   line   14  Insert 
tl  e  following : 
"j  cQTnsmoN  or  propzrtt,  constsuction,  and 

EQtnPMENT,  ADDrnONAL  HOT7SK  OFnCE  BUILD- 
INQ 

"For  an  amount,  additional  to  amounts 
h  iretofore  appropriated,  for  acquisition  of 
p  operty  pursuant  to  section  1202  of  Public 
L  iw  24,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  approved 
A  aril  22,  1955.  as  approved  by  the  House  Of- 
fl  ;e  Building  Commission.  81.250,000." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broy- 
FiLL  of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed 
f«  ir  an  additional  5  minutes. ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
n  lan,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  the  appropriation  of  $1,250,- 

0  )0  for  the  purchase  of  square  764,  known 
a ;  the  old  Providence  Hospital  site  for 
e  cpansion  of  the  Capitol  buildings  com- 
p  ex.  This  site  is  located  approximately 
t  vo  blocks  from  our  existing  buildings 
a  nd  is  bound  by  Second  Street,  D  Street, 
Third  Street,  and  E  Street,  Southeast. 

The  purchase  of  this  property  was  rec- 
OTunended  and  requested  by  the  House 
C  fflce  Buildings  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission stat°d  that  the  property  was 
r  eeded  in  order  to  carry  out  its  necessary 
expansion  program.  The  requested 
anount  was  included  in  the  budget  of 
t  le  administration  and  was  discussed  in 
c  etail  during  the  hearings  by  the  Legis- 
li.tive  Subcommittee. 

I  regret  therefore  that  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  rejected  the  request  for 
t  lese  funds  even  though  they  provided 
$  50,000  to  study  the  construction  of  a  new 
pase  school  for  which  a  site  will  be 
reeded  and  for  which  undoubtedly  the 

1  rovldence  Hospital  site  is  to  be  used. 

I  am  not  oflfering  this  amendment  in 
a  n  effort  to  settle  a  disagreement  between 
tie  Legislative  Subcommittee  and  the 
J^ouse  Office  Buildings  Commission,  al- 
t  lough  the  expansion  of  our  Capitol 
t  uildings  and  facilities  is  inevitable  and 
c  elay  will  be  even  more  costly.  The  mere 
fict  that  the  $50,000  was  appropriated 
f)r  the  study  of  the  Page  school  is  an 
a  cknowledgement  by  the  Legislative  Sub- 
cOTimittee  that  additional  land  acquisi- 
t  .on  is  inevitable.  I  also  recognize  the  dif- 
f  culty  in  asking  the  House  to  override 
£  decision  of  the  Legislative  Subcom- 
r  littee  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Ap- 
f  ropriations,  and  more  particularly  its 
riost  distinguished  and  able  chairman, 
tie  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ait- 
crews).  But  my  amendment  represents 
an  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  the  Con- 
gress: an  appeal  to  correct  an  inequity, 
an  act  of  injury,  unfair  treatment,  and 
i  Tesponsible  procedures,  all  committed 
ly  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
t  trough  its  agent,  namely  the  Architect 
c  f  the  Capitol,  against  the  present  own- 
ers  of  the  property  I  am  d'scussing. 

This  unfair  and  Injurious  treatment 
I  las  occurred  over  a  period  of  8  years,  and 
uould  never  to  tolerated  by  the  Con- 
i  ress  if  it  were  committed  by  the  execu- 
t  ive  branch  of  our  Government.  Nor 
vould  such  actions  be  permitted  by  law 
between  individual  citizens. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  under- 
jtand  how  unfair  and  Inexcusable  these 
£  ctions  have  been,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
(  utline  the  history  of  this  case. 

The  property;  square  764,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  present  owners  in  1962. 


Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  used  for 
over  100  years  as  a  hospital.  The  owners 
obviously  purchased  it  as  an  investment 
and  immediately  leased  it  to  the  Gteneral 
Services  Administration  to  be  used  as 
offices  for  the  Weather  Bureau.  However, 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  District  of  Columbia  Grov- 
emment  Instituted  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings against  the  property.  This  har- 
assment on  the  part  of  the  architect  of 
the  Capitol  resulted  in  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau and  GSA  vacating  the  buildings  and 
the  owners,  at  their  own  expense,  had  to 
demolish  them.  This,  of  course,  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  rent  as  well  as  the  expense 
of  tearing  the  buildings  down. 

The  owners  did  not  complain  about  the 
condemnation  action  because  they  were 
willing  to  redevelop  the  property.  So  they 
proceeded  in  1964  to  attempt  to  obtain 
rezoning  to  permit  them  to  construct  a 
new  building  in  similar  proportion  to  the 
one  they  were  required  to  tear  down. 
Their  zoning  request  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  architect  of  the  Capitol 
whose  position  entitled  him  to  one  of 
the  five  seats  on  the  Zoning  Commission. 
The  other  four  members  were  sympa- 
thetic to  the  rezoning  but  they  always 
yield  to  the  view  of  the  architect  of  the 
Capitol  on  any  zoning  matter  in  the  area 
of  the  Capitol  buildings. 

In  1965  the  owners  again  tried  to  ob- 
tain necessary  zoning  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  redevelop  this  property  and 
again  the  rezoning  was  opposed  by  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol.  Every  action 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  do  anything 
to  utilize  this  property  was  opposed  by 
the  architect  of  the  Capitol. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  May  19,  1969.  signed  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Stephen  M.  Young,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  which  is  one  of 
many  pieces  of  evidence  of  the  Archi- 
tects efforts  to  prevent  development  of 
this  property.  The  letter  reads  in  part, 
and  I  quote: 

The  House  Office  Buildings  Commission 
has  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for 
the  last  five  to  six  years.  During  that  time 
the  Commission  has  consistently  opposed  the 
re-zonlng  of  the  property  due  principally 
to  the  undesirable  aspects  of  "high-rise" 
buildings  near  the  Capitol  and  the  future 
need  of  the  property  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  as  a  part  of  the  Capitol 
grounds.  End  quote. 

These  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Archi- 
tect, as  the  agent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  have  caused  a  stigma 
to  be  placed  against  the  property  that 
has  made  It  worthless.  The  buildings 
have  been  torn  down  so  bring  no  in- 
come: the  owners  could  not  get  it  zoned; 
the  owners  could  not  build  on  the  prop- 
erty; the  owners  could  not  sell  the  prop- 
erty because  no  one  would  buy  it  imder 
these  conditions,  therefore  all  they  could 
do  was  pay  taxes  on  the  property  and 
wait. 

In  1968,  after  6  years  had  passed,  the 
owners  made  a  plea  to  the  House  Office 
Buildings  Commission  for  relief.  They 
asked  that  the  property  either  be  re- 
leased from  the  stigma  or  that  the  Com- 
mission acquire  it.  The  owners  were  will- 
ing to  accept  either  decision. 

The  House  Office  Buildings  Commis- 
sion then  formalized  its  decision  to  ac- 


quire the  property  and  Instructed  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  notify  the 
owners  by  letter  of  October  10,  1968,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  in  my  hand.  This 
letter  is  signed  by  the  Architect  and  ad- 
vises the  owners  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  Office  Buildings  Commission  and 
that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  request  the  fimds  for  this 
purchase  in  his  regular  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  his  letter,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
We  expect  to  present  this  request  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  next  spring 
when  heoxlngs  are  held  on  our  annual 
budget. 

The  owners  felt  that  this  had  finally 
resolved  the  dilemma  and  uncertainty, 
and  were,  therefore,  fully  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  the  Commission.  The 
following  year,  however — this  was  the 
year  1969 — after  7  years  had  passed— 
the  Appropriations  Committee  rejected 
the  request  for  appropriations  in  spite 
of  a  personal  appeal  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  who  happens  to  be  chairman 
of  the  House  Office  Buildings  Commis- 
sion. I  repeat,  this  was  in  1969,  after 
7  years  had  passed  with  no  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  next  year,  1970,  after  8  years  had 
passed,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
exclude  this  property  from  the  House 
Office  Buildings  Act  of  1955  in  order  that 
the  stigma  could  be  removed  once  and 
for  all  so  the  owners  could  proceed  with 
their  redevelopment  program.  This  was 
2  years  after  the  House  Office  Buildings 
Commission  had  formally  stated  their 
intention  to  acquire  the  property.  In  or- 
der to  expedite  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  other  body,  I  included  it  as 
a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  When  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor,  however,  the  language  of  my 
amendment  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who,  as  I 
stated  before,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Office  Buildings  Commission.  The 
distinguished  Speaker  reaffirmed  the 
fact  that  this  property  was  needed  and 
that  the  House  Office  Buildings  Commis- 
sion wanted  to  acquire  it.  Of  course,  the 
language  of  my  amendment  would  have 
prevented  It  from  being  acquired.  The 
distinguished  Speaker  was  joined  by  the 
minority  leader  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  In  ask- 
ing that  my  amendment  be  deleted  from 
the  bill  and  that  the  property  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
mentioned  at  the  time  that  even  though 
the  legislative  appropriations  for  the 
year  had  been  passed,  the  funds  to  ac- 
quire this  property  could  be  included  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  we  now  have  under  consideration. 

With  such  emphasis  and  persuasive- 
ness regarding  the  desire  of  the  leaders 
of  the  House  to  acquire  the  property,  I 
had  no  choice  other  than  agree  that  my 
amendment  be  deleted.  The  effect  of  this 
action,  however,  was  a  confirmation  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  they  wanted  to  acquire  the  property 
and  wanted  to  prevent  the  owners  from 
using  the  property  for  any  other  pur- 
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poses.  There  is  no  other  way  this  action 
can  be  interpreted. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  these  funds  were 
requested  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management  and  the  House  Office 
Buildings  Commission,  and  I  appeared 
before  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  to 
explain  this  problem  and  urged  the  sub- 
committee to  consider  favorably  the  ap- 
propriations of  these  funds.  The  subcom- 
mittee, however,  once  again  refused  to 
appropriate  the  money  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitments that  had  been  made  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  sub- 
committee to  deny  these  funds  or  their 
wisdom  in  doing  so.  I  do  want  to  point 
out,  however,  that  there  has  been  8  years 
of  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  Congress;  8 
years  of  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress;  8  years  of  punishment  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress;  and  8  years  of  pro- 
crastination on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
and  we  should  stop  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  think 
these  actions  for  the  past  8  years  are  a 
reflection  on  this  great  body  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
America.  We  ought  to  treat  these  owners 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be 
treated. 

We  had  a  debate  here  a  few  moments 
ago  on  an  amendment  to  take  $50  mil- 
lion out  of  this  bill  for  helium.  That 
amendment  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
members  cf  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  being  an  obligation,  a  contractual 
obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  $41 
million  in  this  bill  for  claims  against  the 
U.S.  Government.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about  here  right  now,  a  moral  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  these  property 
owners. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  as 
to  whether  we  can  afford  to  spend  the 
$1,250,000  or  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  as  to  whether  you  agree 
with  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion or  not.  We  have  here  these  people 
who  have  been  held  up  long  enough  and 
we  ought  to  put  up  the  money  or  shut  up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  jield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Last  May,  in 
fact  May  11,  1970,  there  was  a  colloquy 
on  the  floor  between  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  several  other  gentlemen  on 
this  matter.  At  that  time  comments  were 
made  by  me  and  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  concerning  this  matter. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  the 
owners  of  this  property  are  faced  with  a 
perplexing  dilemma.  They  are  precluded 
from  getting  a  zoning  variation  or  a  zon- 
ing change  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  not  able  to  convince 
the  Congress  to  purchase  the  property. 
So,  they  are  faced  with  no  solution,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  they  own  the  land  and 
they  cannot  do  anything  with  it. 


It  seems  to  me — and  I  have  gone  into 
this  at  some  length  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia — that  in  all  honesty,  in 
all  good  faith,  we  ought  to  either  act  to- 
day and  put  the  money  in  or  if  we  refuse, 
we  ought  to  cooperate  and  get  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Zoning  Board  for  a 
variation  or  a  change  in  the  zoning.  The 
Congress  should  act  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  could  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Virginia  more  than  I  do 
to  the  effect  that  his  friends  who  own 
that  property  have  been  mistreated.  Let 
me  tell  you  who  they  are.  We  list  them  on 
page  418  of  the  hearings,  as  follows: 

General  partners: 

D.  F.  Antonelli,  Jr. 

Kingdom  Gould,  Jr. 

Max  A.  Bassin 

Morton  W.  Noble 

Limited  partners: 

Mary  T.  Gould 

Sylvia  Noble 

D.  P.  Antonelli,  Jr. 

Max  A.  Bassin 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Virginia  in  his  state- 
ment that  they  have  been  mistreated. 
By  whom  I  do  not  know.  But  years  ago, 
maybe  10  years  ago,  they  bought  some 
property  and  I  think  it  is  about  three 
blocks,  maybe  four  blocks,  from  the 
Capitol  complex,  the  old  Providence 
Hospital.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar 
with  the  property  about  which  we  are 
talking.  They  bought  it  for  an  invest- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  they  planned 
at  that  time;  perhaps,  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment, but  the  regulations  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  were  in  effect  at  that 
time  and  thsy  should  have  known  then 
that  they  could  not  build  a  high-rise 
apartment.  They  rented  the  property  for 
a  number  of  years  at  $65,000  a  year, 
which  is  pretty  good  rent.  Then  there 
was  vandalism  in  the  area  and  it  got  so 
bad  that  the  windows  were  knocked  out, 
the  doors  were  broken  into  and  the  ten- 
ant who  happened  to  be  the  good  old 
U.S.  Government,  was  forced  to  move 
out. 

So  they  are  left  with  a  vacant  build- 
ing. When  the  building  was  vacated  the 
vandalism  increased.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  owners  tore  it  down,  or 
whether  the  vandals  tore  the  building 
down,  but  it  is  not  there  today. 

Now,  if  they  have  been  mistreated 
there  are  plenty  of  places  to  rectify  the 
mistreatment.  And  I  told  my  friend  that 
when  he  was  before  the  committee,  and 
I  talked  to  his  friend  when  he  came  to 
my  office,  and  I  assured  both  of  them 
that  as  long  as  I  chaired  the  committee 
there  would  not  be  a  vote  from  me  to 
bail  them  out  on  a  bad  business  deal. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  And  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  this  is  no  forum  to 
bail  out  bad  business  deals.  The  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Buildings  Commission  could 
change  those  rules;  I  am  siu^e  that  a 
good  lawyer  could  get  remedy  somewhere 


other  than  passing  the  hat  in  this  House 
CHiamber. 

When  the  Architect  was  before  us  I 
asked  him  a  question.  It  is  on  page  416: 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  )tnow  of  no  present 
planB  to  use  that  land  for  any  purpoee? 

Mr.  Campioli.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  none 
Indicated  to  us. 

Now.  do  you  want  to  go  and  buy  a  piece 
of  property  that  is  not  needed,  and  for 
which  there  are  no  plans,  just  to  help 
a  man  who  made  a  bad  business  deal? 
If  you  establish  this  precedent  here  you 
wUl  open  the  floodgates,  and  I  guarantee 
to  you  that  some  bad  business  deals  from 
my  district  will  be  brought  down  here  to 
be  rectified. 

Now,  they  say  we  might  need  it  In  the 
future.  Well,  if  you  do  you  can  get  it, 
any  property  needed  by  this  Congress 
for  official  purposes  can  be  condemned 
anywhere  on  this  Hill.  I  think  you  could 
get  some  better  property  near  the  Capi- 
tol property  complex  than  the  old  Prov- 
idence Hospital  site,  which  is  three  or 
four  blocks  from  the  complex. 

Now,  listen,  there  is  more  involved 
than  money  in  this  amendment.  You  will 
set  a  precedent  here  if  you  adopt  this 
amendment  that  you  will  live  to  regret 
because  every  one  of  you  will  have  a  con- 
stituent urging  you  to  come  down  here 
and  bail  them  out  on  a  bad  business  deal. 
You  had  better  stop.  look,  and  listen 
carefully  before  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Pepper)  ,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  19928),  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
th !  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
M>  mbers,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas     344,     nays     21,     answered 

esent"  1.  not  voting  67,  as  follows: 


P 


AdUr 
Ad  ims 
Adlabbo 
Allien 
Al(  xander 
Anierscn, 

i.lU. 
iherson, 
'  'enn. 
An  Irews,  Ala. 
Ad  Irews, 
r.  Dak. 
lurzlo 
nds 
;:ey 
:rss 

ng 
iiirett 
eiil.Md. 
Cher 
Calif. 
eh  nett 


Ann 

An 

A:. 

p, 

B 

Of 

Be 
Be 
Be 


Be-ry 


Be: 
Be 


ts 


3^ 
B\ 


Cll 


Di, 


d( 
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Bli  ggl 
Bli  ster 
Biigham 
Bli  ,ntOD 
Bli  tnlk 

BOfgB 

Bo  .and 
Be  IT 

Br  idemas 
Br  ksco 
Briy 
Br  ,iikley 
Bi>clc 
Bi  x>kE 
Br  wmfleld 
Br  3tzinan 
Br  3wn,  Ohio 
Briyhlll.  N.C. 
Bi  3yhm.  Va. 
B\|chanan 
B,  Fla. 
,  Mass. 
Bilrleson.  Tex. 
B\  rllsoD,  Mo. 
Bi  rton.  Calif. 
Bish 


Bi  rke, 
B\  Ike. 


rne,  F*a. 
rnes.  Wis. 
11 


Csbe 

Ct  tnp 

Csmey 

Ce  rter 

Cj  sey 

C«  derberg 

CI  amberlaln 

CI  appell 

Clirlt 

C!  lusen, 

Don  H. 
wson,  Del 
Clky 

've'.and 
C(  helan 
Cc  II  ins.  111. 
Cc  Ulns,  Tex. 
Cclmer 
C<aabl« 
C(nte 
C(  rbett 
Cc  rman 
C<  ughlin 
O.  wger 
Ci  amer 
C^ane 
c 

D 
D 


!ver 
Dinlel,  Va. 

nlels.  N.J. 

vis.  Oa. 
D^vls.  Wis. 

la  Garza 

laney 
Dtllenback 
D  ^nnls 
D  ^rwliiskl 
D  ivLne 
D  cklnson 
Dgps 
D  ngell 


(Roll  No.  4001 

YEAS— 344 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Fasoell 

Felgban 

Flndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Forsjrthe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fultoin,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gajrdos 
Gettys 
Glataio 
Gibbons 
G;!dwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Dreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazec 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kluczynakl 
Kich 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Latta 


Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lo  wen  stein 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mas8. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mizell 
Molloban 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Mcorhead 
Morgan 
Mcrse 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill.  MaGB. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 

Price,  lU. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
QulUen 
Rallsback 
RandAll 
Rees 
Reld,  ni. 
Reld,  N.T. 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
RostenkowsU 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Ryan 


St  Germain 

Stanton 

Wampler 

Sandman 

Steed 

Ware 

Satterfleld 

Steele 

Watts 

Baylor 

Stelper,  Wis. 

Whalen 

Schadeberg 

Stratton 

Whalley 

Scherle 

Stubblefleld 

White 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Whltten 

Schneebell 

Sullivan 

Wldnall 

Schwengel 

Symington 

Williams 

Scott 

Taft 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sebellus 

Talcort 

Winn 

Shipley 

Taylor 

Wold 

Shrlver 

Teague.  Calif 

Wright 

Slkes 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Slsk 

Thompson,  Ga 

Wydler 

Skubltz 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Wyman 

Slack 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Yates 

Smith,  Calif. 

Tleman 

Yatron 

Smith,  Iowa 

Tunney 

Young 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Udall 

ZablocW 

Snyder 

UUman 

Zlcm 

Springer 

Van  Deerlln 

Zwach 

Stafford 

Vanlk 

Staggera 

Waldle 

NAYS— 21 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Rarlck 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kastenmeler 

Schmltz 

Conyers 

Landerebe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Edwardi 

t.  Calif 

.  Miller,  Ohio 

Vander  Jagt 

Gross 

Mosher 

Vlgorlto 

Haley 

Olsen 

Wylle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Denney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-67 

Abbltt 

Gray 

Moss 

Abe  met 

by 

Hagan 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Asplnall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Konskl 

Blackbu 

m 

Hays 

Pollock 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Powell 

Burton, 

Utah 

Hun  gate 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Button 

Ichord 

Purcell 

Caffery 

Kee 

Relfel 

Carey 

King 

Reuse 

Celler 

Kuykendall 

Rivers 

Chlsholl 

n 

Land  rum 

Roberts 

Clancy 

Langen 

Roudebush 

Collier 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Cunnln( 

^ham 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Daddart 

0 

McCarthy 

Waggon  ner 

Dent 

McClory 

Watson 

Dowdy 

McCulloch 

Welcker 

Edward! 

;,  La. 

McKneally 

Whltehurst 

Erans,  Colo. 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Fallon 

May 

Wilson, 

Farbsteln 

Mesklll 

Charles  H. 

Oallflanakls 

Mlze 

Wolff 

Gilbert 

Morton 

So,  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoiinced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  WoUT  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Mlze. 

Mr.  Ptircell  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.    Oallflanakls    with    Mr.    McCulloch. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  GUbert. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Parbsteln. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude certain  tables  and  pertinent  ex- 
traneous material  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  19928,  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  per- 
tinent extraneous  material  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 

REPORTS  ON  H.R.  18515  AND  HJl. 

17755 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  conference  reports  on  two  general 
appropriation  bills;  namely,  H.R.  18515 
and  H.R.  17755. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMIvUSSION 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  4557)  to 
amend  Public  Law  91-273  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection 
The   Clerk  read   the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  4667 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  91-273  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(9)  Project  71-9,  Are  safety,  and  ade- 
quacy of  operating  conditions  projects,  vari- 
ous locations,  $25,500,000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(a)  of  Public  Law  91-273 
is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after  "(3)," 
and  by  Inserting  ",  and  (9)"  after  "(4)". 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  S.  4557,  which  is  identical  to  H.R. 
19908,  is  a  supplemental  authorization 
bill  amending  Public  Law  91-273,  the  fis- 
cal year  1791  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  AEC.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  carefully  con- 
sidered this  measure,  held  executive  ses- 
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sion  hearings  on  it,  and  issued  House 
Report  91-1677.  It  is  a  very  short  report 
without  a  great  deal  of  specific  informa- 
tion, because  the  projects  involved  are 
classified.  Very  briefly,  this  supplemental 
request  for  $25.5  million  was  made  by  the 
President  in  order  to  initiate  promptly 
title  I  and  title  n  design,  engineering, 
and  critical  procurement  relative  to  proj- 
ects to  further  enhance  fire  protection, 
safety,  and  operating  conditions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  nuclear 
weapons  production  and  research  facili- 
ties. 

Following  the  very  serious  fire  which 
occurred  last  year  at  the  Rocky  Flats, 
Colo.,  weapons  plant,  the  AEC  initiated 
dual  investigations  of  fire  protection  and 
safety  aspects  of  all  AEC  weapons  pro- 
duction and  research  facilities.  These  in- 
vestigations were  conducted  by  the  AEC 
and  by  two  independent  fire  insurance 
consultants.  The  reports  of  these  in- 
vestigations confirmed  to  the  President 
what  had  been  realized  for  some  time, 
namely,  that  it  was  time  to  proceed 
vigorously  with  a  substantial  upgrading 
and  in  some  cases  replacement  of  some 
of  these  facilities  in  the  light  of  several 
basic  factors: 

First,  the  increasing  age  of  a  number 
of  the  facilities  with  the  normally  occur- 
ring deterioration;  second,  changes  in 
production  procedures  and  techniques; 
third,  higher  fire  standards  reflected  in 
current  building  codes;  and  fourth,  the 
availability  of  improved  construction 
materials  and  techniques.  In  addition, 
the  Rocky  Flats  fire  experience  which 
was  carefully  studied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  resulted  in  a 
modification  of  basic  fire  protection  con- 
cepts relative  to  plutonium  facilities.  In 
the  past,  the  basic  philosophy  had  been 
that  water  should  not  be  used  as  a  fire- 
fighting  medium  because  of  the  hazard  of 
bringing  into  existence  a  mass  of  pluto- 
nium, suspended  in  the  water,  which 
could  create  a  critical  mass  resulting  in  a 
nuclear  chain  reaction.  However,  water 
was  used  successfully  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
fire  with  special  care  taken  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  a  critical  accident. 

In  light  of  that  experience,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  moneys  requested  in 
this  supplemental  authorization  bill 
would  provide  for  the  installation  of  wat- 
er sprinkler  systems  and  high-pressure 
flrefighting  water  mains.  In  conjunction 
with  their  use,  special  design  and  con- 
struction techniques  are  employed  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  concentration 
of  Plutonium  in  geometries  which  would 
support  a  chain  reaction. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  and  this  is 
a  point  specifically  ascertained  by  our 
committee  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  that  none  of  the  AEC  facilities  to 
be  improved  with  the  moneys  authorized 
by  this  bill  are  now  operating  in  a  man- 
ner which  creates  a  hazard  either  for  the 
general  public  or  for  the  employees  work- 
ing within  the  facilities.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  request  of  supplemental 
appropriations  is  to  permit  prompt  ini- 
tiation of  the  design  and  engineering 
work  and  procurement  of  high  priority 
items  which  would  necessarily  be  delayed 
by  perhaps  as  much  as  a  year  if  these 
moneys  were  not  available  until  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1972  is  submitted  and 
finally  approved  by  the  Congress.  This 


is  not  a  crash  program,  but  it  is  one 
which  we  believe  should  proceed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  The  $25.5  million 
will  fund  the  initial  work  on  the  10 
highest  priority  items  as  determined  by 
the  AEC  and  its  private  insurance  con- 
sultants. The  funding  for  the  remaining 
items  will  be  requested  as  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  this  bill 
was  reported  without  dissent  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  committee  recommends 
moving  forward  expeditiously  to  main- 
tain our  consistent  assurance  of  maxi- 
mum protection  of  public  health  and 
safety  while  continuing  optimum  effi- 
ciency in  the  operation  of  these  AEC 
facilities.  I  urge  passage  of  S.  4557. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
urge  passage  of  S.  4557.  As  usual  he 
has  explained  the  purpose  of  legislation 
reported  by  the  committee  clearly  and 
completely.  If  the  explanation  is  some- 
what brief  in  this  case,  it  is  due  to  the 
constraints  of  security  classification 
which  surrounds  the  Nation's  weapons 
production  and  research  facihties. 

The  moneys  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  permit  the  timely  initiation  of  design 
and  engineering  work  now  agreed  to  be 
nece.ssary  to  assure  implementation  of 
tlie  best  available  safety  materials  and 
designs.  Some  procurement  of  equipment 
such  as  water  sprinlder  systems,  is  also 
included.  In  some  cases,  existing  facilities 
will  be  improved  while  in  others,  new 
facilities  will  be  constructed  where  such 
action  is  more  economical. 

We,  basically,  will  be  doing  two  things 
and  accomplishing  two  necessary  goals 
here.  First,  we  will  be  rectifying  deteri- 
orations which  have  occurred  by  the 
passage  of  time.  Second,  we  will  be  apply- 
ing newly  available  technology  in  the 
fire  preventing  and  safety  fields  of  which 
it  is  very  provident  to  take  advantage. 

This  bill,  at  this  juncture,  will  also 
buy  time — a.s  much  as  a  year — in  moving 
forward  on  these  projects  without  the 
delay  or  interruption  which  might  occur 
if  we  were  to  wait  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  to  clear  the  administrative  and 
legislative  processes.  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  in  urg- 
ing passage  of  S.  4557. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  19908)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  19877.  PUBLIC  WORKS  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  19877), 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 


the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Johnson  of 
of  California,  Dorn,  Cramer,  Harsha,  and 
Don  H.  Clausen. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITrEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Dbcxmbes  10,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  V.S.  House  of  Representative* , 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Mb.  Spzaker:  I  am  tendering  my  res- 
ignation as  a  member  of  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I  am  apprising  Chairman  Garmatz  of  this 
action  so  that  you  and  he  may  make  the  ap- 
propriate arrangements. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  special  appreciation  for  your  kind- 
ness and  consideration  to  me  since  I  came 
to  Congress.  We  all  look  forward  to  your  con- 
tinuing guidance  to  our  work  her«  In  the 
Congress. 
With  warm  good  wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

RicHASo  T.  Hanna. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Committees,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1305 
Resolved,  That  Olenn  M.  Anderson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3867. 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  MAN- 
POWER ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S, 
3867)  to  assure  opportunities  for  em- 
plosmient  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 9.  1970.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
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There  wels  no  objection, 
he  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kehtucky  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
m\self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  17  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act.  The  legisla- 
tio  1  reported  by  the  House  Education 
anl  Labor  Committee  had  strong  bi- 
pa  tisan  support. 

It  had  the  support  of  the  adminlstra- 
tio  1.  It  had  the  support  of  labor  orga- 
ni2  itions.  It  had  the  support  of  the  busi- 
ne=s  community.  It  had  the  support  of 
edi  icational  agencies  and  private  groups 
ani  I  associations  concerned  with  training 
anl  employment  opportunities. 

]  t  had  my  enthusiastic  support  and  the 
em  husiastic  support  of  many  Members 
;his  body  because  of  one  outstanding 
lure  in  the  legislation  which  was  new 
manpower  legislation.  This  was  the 
4cept  of  public  service  employment  op- 
unities, 
^r.  Speaker,  as  a  participant  in  many 
of  the  House  Education  and  La- 
Committee  and  in  many  floor  debates 
in  many  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
atnpower  over  the  past  decade,  I  have 
alTfays  been  greatly  concerned  that  we 
e  not  dealing  directly  with  one  of  the 
ghest  of  all  our  manpower  problems, 
that  is  that  we  continue  to  be  con- 
frokited  with  the  provision  of  training 
unper  a  manpower  program  to  fit  a  per- 
with  a  skill  that  our  job  market  data 
lysis  indicates  will  provide  that  per- 
with   an    employment   opportunity 
to  find  that  in  many  job  market 
at  the  terminal  point  of  the  train- 
program  the  individual  cannot  be 
fltfed  into  employment. 

"here  are  no  employment  opportu- 
nit  .es  in  the  area. 

]  f  the  prospective  employee  is  the  head 
of  1  family  with  his  life  investment  in  a 
ho;  ne  or  a  small  farm  or  with  deepjroots 
the  community,  he  will  not  and  can- 
be  appropriately  relocated  for  em- 
plct^ment,  and  if  he  is  relocated  he  is  the 
likely  to  become  again  unemployed 
whjen  economic  conditions  in  the  new  lo- 
cal ity  change. 

]n    addition,   employment   placement 
problems  are  critical  with  respect  to  cer- 
age  groups  in  the  manpower  picture, 
the  terminal  point  of  a  training  pro- 
gram those  advanced  in  age  are  diflflcult 
Dlace  in  the  private  sector  because  of 
reluctance  and  the  policies  of  private 
business  in  hiring  older  workers. 

here  is  evidence  of  an  equal  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  private  employer 
to  lire  the  very  young. 

Ofttimes  this  caused  the  quality  of 
training  programs  to  suffer.  Well-de- 
siffied  manpower  programs  with  only  a 
lin  ited  number  of  slots  had  to  accom- 
mcidate  both  the  unemployed  who  for 
reasons  lacked  the  mobility  to 
employment  wherever  it  existed  In 
th4  United  States  and  those  who  lacked 
thi  5  mobility  for  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lin  ;d  previously. 

]  n  recagnltion  of  this  problem  the  leg- 
Isli  tion  which  passed  the  House  on  No- 
vel iber  17  with  the  broad  support  I  have 
me  ntloned  contained  a  new  title  designed 
to  provide  employment  opportunities  in 
puplic  service  employment  where  the  un- 
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employed  through  a  simple  retraining 
program  could  not  be  directed  into  the 
private  sector  for  immediate  employ- 
ment. 

This  new  provision  provided  our  man- 
power programs  with  the  flexibility  to 
fashion  manpower  programs  to  meet 
more  directly  the  specific  needs  of  an 
area  and  the  specific  .leeds  of  unem- 
ployed applicants  for  employment  and 
training. 

This  provision  was  applauded  by  man- 
power and  education  experts  alike. 
Many  educators  have  been  concerned 
about  strengthening  the  quality  of  the 
training  of  participants  in  manpower 
programs. 

The  public  service  employment  provi- 
sion, I  think,  guarantees  that  the  qual- 
ity of  our  training  programs  will  be 
enhanced. 

It  also  means  that  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  unemployed  lack 
mobility  and  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  job  opportunities  in  the  private  sector 
many  neglected  areas  of  public  service 
employment  can  find  the  manpower  for 
community  improvement — in  conserva- 
tion activity,  in  health  services,  in  rec- 
reation programs,  in  welfare  services, 
and  in  other  governmental-type  activi- 
ties the  unemployed  can  f.nd  opportuni- 
ties for  service  and  the  dignity  of  re- 
munerative employment. 

We  do  not  contemplate  that  such  em- 
ployment will  be  of  the  make-work 
variety. 

Both  the  House-passed  bill  and  the 
conference  report  make  provision  when 
possible  for  the  training  of  persons  In 
public  service  employment  to  increase 
the  value  of  their  services. 

In  addition,  it  is  contemplated  and  in 
fact  written  into  the  conference  report 
that  there  should  be  linkages  between 
the  public  service  employment  programs, 
the  other  manpower  training  programs 
and  Wagner-Peyser  activities  so  that 
participants  in  the  public  service  em- 
ployment may  move  Into  other  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  skill  upgrading 
in  the  private  sector  when  such  oppor- 
timities  are  or  can  be  developed. 

The  conference  report  retains  these 
concepts  of  the  House-passed  legislation 
and  in  my  judgment  strengthens  them. 

The  public  service  employment  and 
training  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port are  an  essential  component  of  a 
comprehensive  manpower  bill. 

Training  alone  without  appropriate 
provisions  for  employment  opportunities 
for  all  trainees  would  be  a  meaningless 
gesture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  particularly 
meaningless  gesture  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainties presented  us  by  current  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment  is  at  the 
highest  level  it  has  been  since  May  1963. 
It  jumped  from  5.6  percent  to  5.8  percent 
in  November.  There  were  4,600,000  per- 
sons unemployed  in  November,  an  in- 
crease of  350,000  from  the  October  re- 
port. Since  November  a  year  ago  there 
are  an  additional  1,900,000  people  look- 
ing for  jobs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  take  new  policy  directions  to  assure 
the  elimination  of  unemployment,  but 
In  view  of  the  present  unemployment  pic- 


ture the  public  employment  service  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  an  essen- 
tial tool  to  have  at  hand  to  eliminate  the 
hardship  and  suffering  now  confronting 
the  families  of  many  areas  where  ad- 
verse economic  circumstances  have  cre- 
ated work  shortages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
that  we  bring  back  today  contains  all 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 17. 

It  contains  all  of  the  essential  features 
that  brought  about  agreement  among 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  administration  which 
resulted  in  H.R.  19519  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  November  17. 

In  the  conference  with  the  Senate  we 
were  confronted  with  the  Senate  bill 
which  differed  materially  from  the 
House-passed  bill. 

But,  despite  the  differences  and  de- 
spite the  strong  insistence  of  the  Senate 
Members t»n  features  of  the  Senate  legis- 
lation, I  believe  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  House  bill. 

At  this  point  let  me  review  some  of  the 
critical  points  in  the  House-passed  man- 
power bill  which  the  House  managers 
were  able  to  insist  upon  and  retain 
against  the  strong  insistence  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

At  the  same  time  let  me  mention  a  few 
of  the  Senate  provisions  which  were  not 
in  the  House  bill  which  were  accepted  in 
conference,  and  which  I  think  improved 
the  legislation  and  will  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  my  colleagues. 

First,  the  Senate  bill  gave  a  com- 
munity action  agency  the  right  of  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
when  it  submitted  evidence  that  the 
prime  sponsor  of  the  manpower  pro- 
grams in  an  area  was  not  complying  with 
provisions  of  the  act  and  required  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  sponsor  pending  resolution 
of  the  controversy.  The  conference  re- 
port does  not  contain  this  provision  al- 
though local  government  agencies  are 
given  such  authority  deleting  all  refer- 
ences to  community  action  agencies. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  did  not  contain 
a  provision  with  respect  to  the  submis- 
sion by  a  State  of  an  annual  statewide 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  dealing 
with  the  participation  of  State  agencies 
in  developing  and  implementing  the 
manpower  plans  of  local  prime  sponsors. 
The  conference  report  contains  such  a 
requirement  but  modifies  the  participa- 
tion authorization  to  require  the  State 
plan  to  outline  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  will  coordinate  with  programs  funded 
imder  the  manpower  act  in  areas  of  State 
prime  sponsorship,  the  extent  to  which 
State  manpower  agencies  are  assisting  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
local  prime  sponsors  plans  where  reques- 
ted and  the  extent  of  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  be  made  available  by  the 
State  to  the  local  manpower  program. 

Third,  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  provide  for  training 
and  related  manpower  services  for  serv- 
icemen recently  separated  or  who  would 
shortly  be  separated  from  the  military 
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service.  The  Senate  bill  contained,  in  ad- 
dition, provisions  for  employment  coun- 
seling, placement  and  related  services. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  contained 
stronger  language  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  training  and  manpower 
services.  The  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  were  adopted  by  the  conferees. 

Fourth,  the  conferees  adopted  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
the  requirement  that  a  county  or  a  com- 
bination of  units  of  local  government 
serving  a  substantial  part  of  a  labor 
market  area  with  a  population  of  100,- 
000  or  above  could  be  an  eligible  sponsor. 

Fifth,  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Council  on  Manpower  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  bill  but  not  in  the  House  amend- 
ment was  deleted.  Under  the  Senate  pro- 
visions the  council  would  have  had  au- 
thority to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the  Ofiace 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  conduct 
of  programs  including  assignment  of 
manpower  responsibilities  among  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies,  the 
allocation  of  funds,  the  dissemination  of 
prime  sponsors.  The  council  would  have 
had  its  own  funds  and  staff. 

Sixth,  the  House  provisions  for  which 
there  were  no  comparable  Senate  pro- 
visions requiring  the  Secretary  to  use 
available  services  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  calling  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  possible  resources  in  educa- 
tion institutions.  State,  Federal  and  local 
agencies  was  retained. 

Seventh,  the  conference  substitute 
strikes  the  language  in  the  bill  referring 
to  community  action  agencies  In  describ- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  act 
upon  the  challenge  of  a  prime  sponsor's 
application  by  a  imit  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Eighth,  the  House  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision permitting  a  unit  or  combination 
of  units  of  local  general  government  in 
certain  rural  areas  to  qualify  as  prime 
sponsors  v\ithout  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion requirement.  The  Senate  did  not 
have  a  provision  of  this  sort.  The  House 
provision  was  retained. 

Ninth,  the  Senate  provision  requiring 
a  representative  of  family  planning  on 
local  manpower  councils  was  deleted. 

Tenth,  the  Senate  receded  from  Its 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
ofiace  of  Indian  manpower  programs  and 
an  office  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers manpower. 

Eaeventh,  the  conference  adopted  the 
House  provision  providing  an  incentive 
for  cooperation  with  vocational  educa- 
tion of  additional  funds  up  to  20 
percent  rather  than  accept  the  Senate 
add-on  of  only  10  percent. 

Twelfth,  to  operate  public  service  em- 
ployment programs,  the  House  provi- 
sions limited  eligible  sponsors  to  prime 
sponsors  under  title  I  and  other  public 
agencies  and  institutions.  The  Senate 
provision  would  have  permitted  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  other  non- 
profit agencies  and  institutions  to  serve 
as  prime  sponsors.  The  House  provisions 
prevailed  with  the  modification  that 
nonprofit  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  local 
service  companies  and  Indian  tribes  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  approved  by 


the  prime  sponsor  could  be  eligible  ap- 
plicants. 

Thirteenth,  the  Senate  bill  provided 
authorizations  for  the  public  service  em- 
ployment title  of  S750  million  for  1971. 
$1  billion  for  1972,  $1,250,000,000  for 
1973,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  1974.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  separate  author- 
ization for  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program,  it  to  be  a  percentage 
set  aside  of  the  overall  authorization. 
The  conference  report  cuts  down  on  the 
authorizations  for  public  service  employ- 
ment to  $200  million  for  1971,  $400  mil- 
lion for  1972,  $600  million  for  1973,  and 
$800  milUon  for  1974. 

Fourteenth,  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment  contained  no  State 
allocation  formula  for  the  public  service 
employment  program.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  a  State  allocation  formula. 
The  conference  substitute  apportions 
the  funds  in  an  equitable  manner  among 
the  States  taking  into  consideration  un- 
employment and  low  income  persons 
with  a  set  minimum  of  not  less  than 
$1,500,000  and  a  minimum  of  $150,000 
for  outlying  areas. 

Finally,  the  House  bill  required  public 
service  programs  to  have  linkages  with 
manpower  and  upgrading  programs. 
The  Senate  bill  required  employment 
and  related  training  in  manpower  serv- 
ices in  applications.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  for  training  and 
manpower  services  related  to  public 
service  jobs  and  the  House  provisions  for 
linkages  with  other  manpower  programs 
are  retained. 

The  Senate  failed  to  agree  and  refused 
to  recede  on  that  point.  That  is  the  rea- 
son some  of  our  distinguished  minority 
friends  failed  to  approve  this  conference 
report. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  they 
all  worked  diligently  and  they  are  to  be 
complimented  for  the  time  they  have 
spent  In  coimectlon  with  the  conference 
rep>ort,  as  well  as  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  committee  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  to  my  chairman,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  none  of 
the  House  Republican  conferees  signed 
the  conference  report,  and  I  suspect  It 
would  also  be  fair  to  say  that  there  were 
perhaps  further  reasons  than  just  the 
one. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  that  none  of  the 
conferees  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  signed, 
but  I  will  not  accept  the  statement  that 
there  was  any  issue  that  divided  us  fur- 
ther than  this  one  issue  on  public  service 
employment. 

The  real  issue  here  appears  to  be  that 
the  Secretary  wsinted  the  authority  to 
reduce  the  Federal  fimds  paid  to  a  com- 
munity with  a  public  service  contract  to 
move  enrollees  out  of  the  program  even 
when  there  were  no  Jobs  to  move  them 
into. 

In  other  words,  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  public  service  employment  con- 
tract he  could  tell  the  sponsors  the  next 
year,  when  it  came  up  for  review,  "We 


are  not  going  to  participate  any  more 
than  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  50  percent  instead 
the  usual  80  percent." 

The  Senate  just  woiild  not  buy  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  is  the  only  reason  my  colleagues  re- 
fused to  sign  this  report. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly,  yes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Since  the  gentle- 
man Is  assigning  reasons  for  the  minor- 
ity's refusal  to  sign  the  report,  let  me  say 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  other  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  we  all  under- 
stand. I  will  respond  by  saying  that  the 
real  reason  was  because  the  Secretary 
did  not  get  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
Federal  contribution  below  80  percent. 

The  Senators  argued  that  this  would 
do  away  v.ith  the  public  service  employ- 
ment contracts  in  the  very  areas  where 
they  were  needed  the  most.  The  Senate 
just  would  not  recede. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  briefly 

Mr.  PICKLE.  As  he  recalls.  I  offered 
an  amendment  when  this  bill  was  before 
the  House  in  an  attempt  to  take  out 
from  it  any  reference  to  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  program  participation.  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular program.  What  effect  would  the 
bill  before  us  now  have  on  a  particular 
State's  program  which  is  operating? 
Suppose  my  State  was  not  able  to  or  did 
not  choose  to  participate  at  the  full  level 
under  this  program.  Would  it  lose  the 
Wagner-Peyser  funds? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  it  would  not.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  shift 
responsibility  to  the  local  level,  and  the 
employment  service  will  be  involved  la 
ongoing  and  new  programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PERIONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  section 
109,  since  the  language  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  act  was  still  left  in  the  bill,  that 
requires  under  the  present  law  the  State 
to  file  a  regular  State  comprehensive  plan 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  program.  So, 
since  It  has  to  file  a  State  plan,  my  ques- 
tion to  you  Is  this:  Under  the  bill  that 
you  have  brought  before  us  at  this  point 
does  the  conference  report  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  the  State  still  has  to 
file- 
Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  could  file  a  plan  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  program  and  It  would 
then  file  another  plan  under  a  State  pro- 
gram? Would  not  that  add  up  to  du- 
plicity and  confusion? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  State  plan  provision — in  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  conference  report,  he  will 
find  this  language : 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
shall  submit  an  annual  State  employment 
and  manpower  plan  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

This  to  me  indicates  that  only  one 
State  plan  is  necessitated. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gei  tleman  will  yield  further,  I  wonder 
whv  the  law  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
m^ing  the  State  then  submit  a  detailed 
lensive  manpower  plan  under 
109  when  imder  section  104  It 
out  another  approach. 
]  /It.  PERKINS.  You  presently  have  to 
a  plan  before  you  can  obtain  funds 
operate  the  employment  services  to- 
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r.    PICKLE.    That   is    correct.   But 

untler  the  bUl  as  it  exists  now,  are  you 

g  to  require  a  State  to  fill  out  a  plan 

.  the  Wagner-Peyser  program  and 

.  another  one  under  the  State  plan? 

It  going  to  be  necessary  for  the  State 

file  a  State  comprehensive  plan  and 

you  do  not  require  a  local  sponsor  to 

or  dovetail  their  program  in 

h  the  State  plans? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  we  require  the 

service   today    in    all   the 

rer  programs  to  coordinate  with 

, jal  educators  and  everyone  in- 

ved.  and  it  Ls  contemplated  in  this 
islation  that  the  same  thing  wUl  take 
ce.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the  em- 

service  will  be  busier  than  they 

ever  been  under  this  legislation. 

Mr     PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    if    the 

will  yield  further,  the  present 

does  not  require  the  local  sponsor  to 

its  plan  with  the  State  plan  or  to 

the  plan  with  the  State  com- 

■hensive  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  main  concern  about 

is  the  employment  program  In  this 

,.^  which  has  been  carried  out  al- 

mi)st  solely  by  the  employment  agencies 

the    country,    financed    under    the 

..  Peyser   program.   Yet  you   are 

,  to  relegate  them  to  a  minor  role. 

are  going  to  put  them  out  of  the 

ture. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No;  that  Is  not  what  we 
contemplate.  We  do  not  contemplate 
downgrading  to  any  degree  the  State 
en  iployment  service  offices.  It  is  contem- 
itted  on  the  other  hand  that  we  will 
engthen     the     employment     service 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
qi  estion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
fntleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Si  leaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman's  remarks  have 
cs  rried  the  implication  that  it  would  be 
n(  cessary  for  us  to  adopt  this  conference 
report  this  afternoon,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  said,  in  order  to  save  1.25 
m  illion  training  slots  for  America.  Is  it 
n(  t  true  that  we  would  go  back  to  the 
M  anpower  Development  Training  Act  of 
i;  61 — or  was  it  1962 — even  without  this 
c<  nsolidation?  We  are  not  going  to  wipe 
01  It  the  manpower  training  program,  are 
w;? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  think  the  dis- 
tiiguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
w)uld  want  the  country  to  be  able  to 
t£ke  advantage  of  the  improvements  in 
tl  lis  bill  in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  un- 
ei  nployment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  That  does 
net  answer   the  question.  We  will  not 


wipe  out  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram, will  we? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  true  the  act  does 
not  expire  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  it  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  vote  down  this  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  indicated  one  of 
the  important  reasons  why  the  Repub- 
lican conferees  did  not  sign  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  main,  most  important 
one,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  this  con- 
ference report  does  not  give  effective 
tools  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  move 
people  out  of  public  service  employ- 
ment to  nonsubsidized  private  and  pub- 
lic employment. 

Now,  it  can  be  claimed  by  some  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he  wants  to, 
can  refuse  to  fund  a  program  or  defund 
a  program  to  a  prime  sponsor  if  he  does 
not  agree  they  are  moving  people  out  of 
public  service  employment  fast  enough. 
But  anybody  who  has  watched  the  Fed- 
eral Government  operate  for  some  time 
knows  when  a  project  is  operating  in  a 
district  the  political  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  to  continue  the  fimding 
on  and  on. 

We  provided  in  the  House  bill  an 
effective  way  to  accomplish  this  basic 
objective,  and  one  that  would  not  be 
harmful  in  any  way  at  all.  and  that 
would  be  for  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the 
Federal  share  if  the  local  prime  sponsor 
wanted  to  keep  people  on  for  an  inordi- 
nate length  of  time  in  public  service 
employment.  If  they  did,  then  they  could 
go  ahead  and  do  it,  but  they  would  then 
have  to  pay  more  of  the  bill  themselves. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  effective  and 
wise  way  of  doing  it,  but  we  lost  this  in 
the  conference. 

What  this  does  is  permit  public  service 
employment  to  mushroom  on  and  on 
through  the  years  to  such  a  level  that  it 
would  get  the  bad  name  that  the  old 
WPA  got  back  in  the  thirties. 

Also  we  wisely  set  1972  fiscal  year  as 
the  beginning  of  public  service  in  the 
House  bill,  in  order  to  tool  up  for  this, 
it  just  would  not  be  possible  to  get  going 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  bill  puts  in  an  unbudgeted 
$200  million  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year.  So  we  are  foUowlng  the  route  we 
did  some  time  in  past  years  of  holding 
out  hopes  that  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

It  also  provides  for  $1.1  billion  In  the 
next  fiscal  year — a  pretty  big  jump  for 
public  service  employment  unless  It  Is 
intended  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  become  the  employer  of  first  resort, 
which  many  indicated  in  conference 
they  intended  it  to  be,  but  which  I  do  not 
want  public  service  employment  to  be. 

I  support  public  service  emplojmient 
if  it  Is  used  as  a  tool  to  move  imem- 
ployed  people  into  jobs  the  way  the  man- 
power training  programs  have  done  in 
the  past. 


However,  this  adds  unemployed  to  the 
House  biU,  which  is  another  unwise  fea- 
ture. 

We  in  the  House  bill  did  another  thing 
that  was  good  and  that  is  to  provide 
fimding  for  the  program  giving  latitude 
to  local  communities  to  use  the  money 
as  they  see  fit.  If  their  needs  are  greater 
in  the  traditional  manpower  program, 
they  could  expend  it  there  and  if  their 
needs  are  greater  for  the  public  service 
employment  they  could  use  it  there,  but 
this  conference  committee  bill  categor- 
izes programs  with  one-third  for  man- 
power training  programs  in  title  I,  and 
one-third  for  the  public  service  employ- 
ment money  In  title  m,  and  then  titles  n 
and  rv  together  share  another  one-third. 
So  I  say  to  you  that  these  are  some  of 
the  many  reasons  why  this  conference 
report  is  not  acceptable. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3867,  but  I  want  to 
make  the  point  that  we  have  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  in 
place.  If  we  vote  down  this  conference 
report,  we  shall  still  have  a  manpower 
training  program  in  operation. 

The  House  bill.  H.R.  19519,  had  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  because  it 
successfully  embodied  the  necessary  ele- 
ments for  effectively  reforming  our  man- 
power programs. 

It  effectively  decategorized  manpower 
authorization  while  consolidating  exist- 
ing authority  under  a  single  law. 

It  decentralized  progrsun  authority  to 
a  well-balanced  network  of  State  and 
local  governments  serving  as  prime 
sponsors. 

It  provided  these  prime  sponsors  with 
flexible,  nonearmarked  fimds  to  allow 
them  to  shape  local  programs  to  fit  local 
needs. 

To  the  array  of  manpower  training 
programs  it  added  a  new  tool:  Public 
service  employment.  Yet,  HJl.  19519 
carefully  provided  that,  while  creating 
additional  public  service  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed persons,  the  objective  would  be 
that  these  federally  subsidized  jobs 
would  provide  a  transition  to  nonsubsi- 
dized public  and  private  employment  for 
the  participants. 

Furthermore,  as  a  new  program  with 
which  we  have  no  experience,  the  House 
bill  kept  the  required  level  of  public 
service  emplojmaent  at  an  Initial  level 
which  could  be  accommodated  within 
realistic  budget  constraints  and  current 
program  commitments. 

The  conference  bill  does  not  satisfy 
these  principles.  In  addition,  it  contains 
a  staggering  authorization  of  $10.7  bil- 
lion over  4  years — including  $200  million 
for  fiscal  1971  which  is  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  These  amounts  exceed  the 
total  House  authorization  by  more  than 
$3  billion. 

Of  overriding  importance  are  the  issues 
of  the  nature  and  size  of  public  service 
employment  and  providing  flexible  funds 
to  State  and  local  program  sponsors. 

In  HJl.  19519  the  House  carefully  pro- 
vided that  public  employers  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  such  subsidized  posi- 
tions as  opportimities  to  move  most— 
and.  hopefully,  all — participants  gradu- 
ally into  nonsubsidized  regular  employ- 
ment. Moreover,  as  a  new  program,  the 
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House  kept  the  required  level  of  public 
service  employment  at  a  large,  yet  still 
manageable  startup  level. 

What  does  the  conference  report  on 
S.  3867  provide?  With  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  realities  of  effective  manpower 
program  operation,  the  majority  of  the 
conferees  removed  the  House's  require- 
ments that  public  service  employers  seek 
to  move  participants  Into  permanent, 
nonsubsidized  job  opportunities.  More- 
over, S.  3867  piles  on  authorization  after 
authorization  for  public  service  employ- 
ment. 

It  begins  with  an  unbudgeted  $200 
million  for  this  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  1972 
the  bill  calls  for  spending  over  $666,000,- 
000  for  public  service  employment  and 
adds  a  special  authorization  for  $400  mil- 
lion more.  Over  $1.1  billion  authorized 
for  a  program  which  has  never  been 
attempted. 

The  authorization  grows  year  by  year 
reaching  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Even  if  such  massive  funds  someday 
could  be  justified,  S.  3867  distorts  public 
service  employment.  It  transforms  it 
from  an  integral  comixjnent  of  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  program  into  a 
new  category  of  federally  subsidized  jobs 
which  grows  inexorably  year  by  year. 

Let  us  review  the  public  service  em- 
ployment provisions  which  the  House  ap- 
proved in  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act. 

First,  H.R.  19519  recognized  that  State 
and  local  governments  have  pressing 
needs  to  provide  additional  public  serv- 
ices which  they  cannot  themselves  fi- 
nance. 

So  H.R.  19519  provided  permanent 
funding  for  additional  public  service  jobs, 
when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they 
are  needed  services. 

Second,  H.R.  19519  required  that  such 
federally  subsidized  jobs  be  equal  in  every 
respect-— pay,  benefits,  employee  protec- 
tions, promotional  opportunities — with 
equivalent  nonsubsidized  jobs. 

Third,  to  emphasize  the  Impact  on 
manpower  problems,  H.R.  19519  re- 
stricted recruitment  for  these  jobs  to  the 
unemployed. 

And,  fourth,  out  of  the  conviction  that 
such  jobs  must  serve  as  opportunities  for 
further  advancement  for  most  partici- 
pants, H.R.  19519  provided  that  the  La- 
bor E>epartment  and  the  State  or  city  em- 
ployer should  agree  on  "objectives  for 
the  movement  of  persons  employed 
thereimder  to  pubhc  or  private  employ- 
ment not  supported  under  this  act." 

The  conference  alerted  the  House's 
provisions  In  many  respects.  It  extended 
eligibility  for  fimds  to  a  range  of  private, 
nonprofit  employers.  It  allowed  the  un- 
deremployed as  well  as  the  unemployed 
to  be  recruited. 

But  most  critically  it  rejected  outright 
the  provision  calling  for  carefully  nego- 
tiated program  objectives  to  assure  that 
public  service  employment  would  lead  to 
suitable  nonsubsidized  opportunities  for 
most  participants. 

I  felt  that  this  was  the  one  point  which 
we  could  not  surrender  and  maintain  any 
semblance  of  the  position  and  philosophy 
of  the  House. 

Clearly,  the  conferees  could  have  pro- 
vided a  workable  mechanism  for  assuring 


that  public  service  employment  remains 
an  integral  part  of  the  manpower  de- 
velopment process  and  not  just  a  way  to 
finance  new  public  jobs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  could  have  been  a  very  fiexible 
mechanism  which  could  be  fine-timed  to 
meet  local  conditions.  Will  the  program 
serve  mostly  young,  upwardly  mobile 
workers?  Or  older  workers,  for  whom 
there  are  less  prospects  for  advance- 
ment? Are  alternative  job  opportunities 
ample?  Is  the  local  labor  market  de- 
pressed and  unemployment  high?  The 
goals  set  under  the  House  bill  could  have 
been  adjusted  to  meet  all  these  consid- 
erations and  more. 

Such  objectives  could  have  been  met 
in  a  variety  of  ways :  Promotion  or  lateral 
transfer  to  non-subsidized  employment, 
absorbing  the  subsidized  job  under  reg- 
ular funds — while  shifting  public  service 
employment  funds  to  new  activities — or 
helping  the  public  service  employee  find 
satisfying  employment  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  system  could  not  have  been  co- 
ercive upon  individuals,  since  public  serv- 
ice employees  would  have  had  to  have 
all  the  rights  and  protections  of  regu- 
lar employees.  But  more  important,  the 
objectives  would  have  been  focused  on 
the  individual  employee's  welfare  and 
career  development.  Merely  moving  such 
employees  off  the  public  payroll  could 
not  have  met  these  objectives.  The  par- 
ticipant would  have  to  move  into  suitable 
jobs  in  the  nonsubsidized  regular  em- 
ployment system. 

Without  this  mechanism  the  confer- 
ence bill  provides  no  incentive  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  be  concerned 
with  preparing  most  participants  for 
better  employment.  Public  service  em- 
ployment will  cease  to  be  part  of  man- 
power development.  As  such.  It  has  no 
place  in  this  legislation. 

A  second  major  failure  is  that  S.  3867 
rejects  fiexible  funding  of  State  and  local 
program  sponsors 

The  conference  bill  arbitrarily  divides 
appropriations  as  follows: 

One-third  for  manpower  services — 
title  I. 

One-third  for  public  service  employ- 
ment— title  m. 

And  one-third  for  titles  II — upgrad- 
ing— and  rv — special  Federal  responsi- 
bilities, including  a  whole  host  of  special, 
narrow,  categorical  programs. 

Title  I  and  title  rn  each  have  their 
own  separate  and  different  apportion- 
ment formula.  Thus,  Federal  manpower 
funds  would  not  flow  through  one  chan- 
nel into  local  communities.  They  come 
through  at  least  two  separate  channels, 
each  with  an  earmarked  use. 

Throughout  months  of  public  hearings 
local  officials  and  manpower  experts  have 
pleaded  for  flexible  funding. 

How  will  the  Congress  have  responded 
to  this  compelling  testimony  if  this  cate- 
gorized conference  report  becomes  law? 

We  will  be  saying,  in  effect  "Mr. 
Mayor — or  Governor — of  every  dollar  you 
receive  in  Federal  manpower  funds,  you 
must  spend  50  centG  for  public  service 
employment  and  50  cents  for  man- 
power training  and  related  services." 

"Or,"  the  conference  report  permits 
in  its  most  generous  Interpretation,  "you 


might  be  able  to  wiggle  your  percentages 
one-quarter  either  way." 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  our  mayors  and  Governors. 
The  conference  report  is  saying  in  ef- 
fect "regardless  of  your  community's 
training  needs,  regardless  of  your  level 
of  unemployment,  regardless  of  your 
public  service  needs,  this  is  how  you 
must  allocate  your  money — 50-50." 

Thus,  in  their  desire  to  impose  public 
service  employment  on  every  State  and 
local  community  the  conference  major- 
ity h£is  denied  local  officials  their  right 
to  establish  priorities  in  how  they  bal- 
ance manpower  training  with  public 
service  employment. 

There  are  other  bad — if  less  obvious — 
effects  of  this  arrangement. 

In  H.R.  19519  the  House  sought  to 
encourage  local  governments  to  com- 
bine together  to  designate  a  single  prime 
sponsor  to  plan  for  and  serve  an  entire 
labor  market  area.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized up  to  $75  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  as  incentive  grants  to  achieve  such 
areawide  coverage. 

The  conference  report  cuts  that  fund 
by  more  than  half.  It  increases  the  pos- 
sibility that  our  labor  market  areas  will 
be  balkanized  by  an  uncoordinated 
patchwork  of  local  prime  sponsors. 

Second,  the  House  bill  also  set  up  an 
incentive  fund  to  encourage  effective 
Unkages  between  vocational  education 
activities  and  manpower  training  activi- 
ties. This  fund  also  could  reach  $75  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972.  It  too  has  been 
more  than  cut  In  half. 

Thus,  the  conference  report  has  re- 
neged on  the  House's  commitment  to  the 
Nation's  vocational  educators  that  sub- 
stantial funds  would  be  available  to 
strengthen  the  integration  of  manpower 
programs  with  our  vocational  training 
system. 

Finally,  next  year's  appropriations 
under  this  bill  will  not  represent  new 
money  for  all  new  programs.  We  have 
authorized  $2  billion  for  the  basic  man- 
power programs  for  fiscal  1972 — not 
counting  an  additional  $400  miUion  for 
public  service  employment.  Under  cur- 
rent authority — which  would  be  replaced 
by  this  act — we  will  spend  this  year  over 
$1.6  billion.  Yet,  this  bill  requires  that 
one-third  of  next  year's  appropriations 
for  the  basic  program  be  spent  on  public 
service  emplojrment. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  to  meet  this 
commitment  the  Labor  Department  will 
have  to  close  down  or  radically  convert 
hundreds  of  existing  manpower  training 
and  work  experience  programs,  with 
which  every  member  should  be  well 
familiar,  Into  the  new  mold  for  public 
service  emplojTnent. 

Yet  when  the  letters  of  protest  mail 
come  pouring  in  next  fall,  let  this  be  thor- 
oughtly  understood  right  now — the  deed 
was  done  here  in  this  conference  report. 
So  if  we  approve  this  conference  report 
we  shall  have  only  ourselves  to  blame — 
not  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  decision  was  taken  by  the  confer- 
ence majority  even  though  we  had  of- 
fered a  reasonable  compromise  based  on 
the  House  bill. 

"Combine  all  program  titles  under  one 
umbrella  and  allocate  them  75  percent  of 
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,pi  iropriations  without  further  earmark- 
"  we  offered.  "Apportion  this  flexible 
by  a  single  apportionment  formula. 
State  and  local  officials  to  deter- 
what  mix  of  activities  best  suits^ 
thdir  communities"  needs." 
Then  to  reassure  the  strongest  propo- 
of  public  service  employment,  we 
to  fix  a  national  level  floor  which 
wolild  guarantee  a  minimum  level  for 
service   employment,   as  in  the 
bill.  H.R.  19519  set  this  floor  at 
,  ?5  percent. 

fhe  Labor  Department  would  have  to 

up  public  service  employment  com- 

•nts  of  prime  sponsors'  comprehen- 

;  plans.  If  they  didn't  "tote  up"  to  the 

ed  percentage,  the  Labor  Depart- 

would  have  to  fund  more  public 

programs  out  of  national  fvmds. 

l^owever,  the  majority  would  not  ac- 

this  concept. 
'  Ve  have  sought  flexibiUty.  They  have 
d  >pted  rigidity. 

'  Ve  cannot  support  new  manpower  leg- 
on  which  will  not  extend  to  State 
local  officials   the   opportunity    to 
fundamental  decisions  about  the 
mix  of  programs  which  best  suits 
th^ir  community. 

This  mandatory  split  between  public 

lice  employment  and  manpower  train- 

and  related  services  is  merely  the 

example  of  rigid  categorization. 

]  Hnally,  there  is  the  matter  of  swollen 

llhorization  levels.  The  House-passed 

authorized  an  enormous  $7,500,000,- 

over  3  fiscal  years.  The  Senate  bill 

3rized  an  unbelievable  total  in  ex- 

„  of  $13,000.000,000— beginning  with 

unbudgeted  $750,000,000  in  this  fiscal 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference 

.  totals  nearly  $11,000,000,000 

„  with  an  unbudgeted  $200,000,- 

in  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  far  more  than 
ought  to  approve. 
<Ir.    Speaker.    I    cannot    understand 

y when  compromise  solutions  were 

simple  and  easily  at  hand — the  ma- 
of  the  conferees  chose  not  to  adopt 

which  would  allow  all  parties 

support  much  needed  reform  of  our 
npower  progrsuns  and  the  initiation 
1  new  instrument  of  manpower  policy: 
uplic  service  employment. 
...  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
aker,  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
zeitleman  from  Miimesota  yielding. 
•.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  the  conferees  and  in  his  letter 
said  and  I  quote  him: 
J.lthough  I  pledged  Administration  sup- 
of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act, 
support  was  predicated  on  the  accept- 
or certain  basic  concepts  embodied  In 
House  bin.  H.R.  19519  was  developed 
workable  compromise  between  the  Ad- 
mlhlstratlon's  proposals  for  manpower  re- 
foim  and  the  Senate's  Employment  and 
Trilnlng   Opportunities  Act    (3.   3867). 

le  went  on  to  say : 

would  like  to  set  forth  again  these  basic 
ts  of  manpower  reform  and  public 
employment  which  I  believe  to  be  es- 
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rirst,  Federally  subsidized  public  service 
,.jvment    must    provide   a   transition   to 
.-subsidized  public  and  private  employ- 
„_it  for  a  majority  of  participants  as  ex- 
prrssed  In  Sec.  302(h),  while  creating  addl- 
tlcnal   permanent   public   service   Jobs. 
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Second,  the  required  level  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  should  not  exceed  that 
which  can  be  accommodated  within  realistic 
budget  constraints  and  current  program 
commitments  (Sec.  502(b) ) . 

Third,  funds  must  be  apportioned  In  a 
flexible  fashion  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  permit  comprehensive  programs  designed 
to  meet  such  community's  needs  (Sec.  502 
(a)). 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
these  basic  principles  is  contained  in  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  House 
that  I  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  This  bill  is  not  the  House 
bill.  This  bill  is  the  Senate  bill.  The  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  in  my 
judgment  gave  up  far  too  much  in  terms 
of  that  which  the  House  has  agreed  to 
by  an  overwhelming  margin.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  voice  vote.  There 
were  80  who  opposed  it  at  the  time  of 
the  recommital  motion.  Those  who  sup- 
ported it  were  those  voting  in  essence 
for  a  nimiber  of  things,  the  complete 
decentralization  and  decategorization 
and,  second,  the  public  service  employ- 
ment concept  based  on  the  idea  that  this 
was  not  the  employer  of  first  resort — 
this  was  not  a  permanent  ongoing  public 
service  employment  program  and  the  bill 
that  comes  to  us  today  in  the  form  of 
the  conference  report  is  not  the  House 
version.  It  clearly  is  an  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  version  and  if  the  Members  will 
look  at  page  40305  of  the  Record  of  De- 
cember 8  they  will  see  where  I  try  to 
outline  in  a  short  statement  in  the 
Record  at  that  point  the  reasons  why  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  minority 
side  did  not  sign  the  report. 

There  are  other  provisions  which  are 
not  as  acceptable.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  outlined  some  of  them. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  bill  provides  $4.5  billion 
for  public  service  emplosTnent  over  the 
life  of  the  bill  including  $200  million  of 
that  which  is  imbudgeted  starting  Jan- 
uarj'  1,  1971— and  this  has  not  been  re- 
quested. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  understand 
it  is  over  $3  billion  above  the  level  of  the 
authorization  passed  by  the  House. 

And  third,  we  have  to  understand 
that  the  public  service  employment  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion provided  for  a  minimum  of  18.75 
percent  for  public  service  emplos^nent 
and  the  conference  report  provides  a 
minimum  of  25  percent  for  public  serv- 
ice employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons  and 
for  other  reasons  that  I  think  the  con- 
ference report  is  clearly  an  indication 
that  the  conferees  did  not  hold  to  the 
House  version  and  that  the  bill  that  has 
been  returned  in  the  conference  report  is 
an  unacceptable  bill  and  that  the  con- 
ference report  ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me  to 
make  it  possible  to  give  this  kind  of  a 
brief  explanation  as  to  the  reason  why 
this  particular  conferee  who  had  at- 
tempted in  working  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  to  fashion  a  bill  that  could 


pass  the  House  and  that  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  diverse  groups  such  as  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  AFL- 
CIO — and  yet  I  have  to  stand  here  today 
and  report  to  the  House  that  the  bill  that 
comes  back  to  the  House  does  not  do  the 
work  that  I  had  hoped  would  be  done. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  have  made  some  excel- 
lent points  in  discussing  tlie  reasons  why 
the  Republican  conferees  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report  and  why  I,  for  one, 
do  not  support  the  cohference  report. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  or  two 
other  items.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota referred  to  the  public  service  em- 
ployment section  as  a  sort  of  WPA.  I 
think  it  is  rather  that.  The  House  provi- 
sion would  have  provided  an  effective 
means  to  assure  that  the  program  as  a 
whole  was  doing  the  job  of  moving  peo- 
ple out  of  the  public  service  employment 
subsidized  into  either  permanent  public 
service  unsubsidized  or  private  employ- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  what  the 
conference  report  will  do  is  to  provide 
for  an  annual  past-fail  sort  of  deter- 
mination as  to  each  employee  as  to 
whether  he  has  become  a  fit  person  to 
move  out  of  subsidized  employment,  a 
rather  demeaning  sort  of  tiling. 

Besides  that,  the  House  bill  would  have 
done  away  with  the  many,  narrow  cate- 
gorical training  programs.  What  we  do 
in  the  conference  report  is  not  only  to 
severely  restrict  the  operation  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  programs  imder 
prime  sponsorship  by  State  and  local 
governments  but  now  in  title  IV  we  will 
remandate  certain  of  the  categorical  pro- 
grams which  cannot,  as  I  interpret  this, 
be  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  through  a 
prime  sponsor.  So  we  will  find  in  this 
same  community  prime  sponsors  carry- 
ing on  so-called  comprehensive  man- 
power programs  and  the  Secretary  carry- 
ing on  the  mandated  categorical  pro- 
grams, which  I  think  is  the  worst  of  two 
worlds  rather  than  the  best. 

For  this  reason  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report  and  I  do  not  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  then  if 
the  chairman  wishes  to  engage  in  col- 
loquy afterward,  he  could  do  so  on  addi- 
tional time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3867. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  major 
thrust  of  this  legislation,  the  bill  as  It 
comes  back  from  the  conference  is  in 
such  a  form  as  to  cause  me  to  withhold 
my  support  and  I  hope  the  President  will 
do  likewise. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  locks  in  permanently  individuals  in 
public  service  programs  ■without  regard 
to  present  employees'  rights. 
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I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  James 
Marshall,  the  national  president  of  the 
Assembly  of  Governmental  Employees. 

The  Assembly  of  Governmental  Em- 
ployees— AGE — is  a  federation  of  inde- 
pendent public  employee  associations 
representing  over  500,000  government 
employees  in  34  States. 

The  letter  states  in  part: 

While  we  recognize  that  a  public  service 
employment  component  could  be  a  useful 
part  of  a  comprehensive  manpower  program, 
we  are  appalled  at  the  size  and  character  of 
the  public  service  provision  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  S.  3867.  It  poses  a  direct 
threat  to  the  Integrity  of  state  and  local  civil 
service  systems,  and  the  millions  of  regular 
employees   of   state   and   local   government. 

The  bill  adopted  In  the  Senate-House  Con- 
ference is  seriously  deficient  in  the  following 
respects : 

( 1 )  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  House 
passed  bUl  (H.R.  19519)  it  establishes  perma- 
nent programs  of  public  employment  with 
not  even  the  objective  of  moving  participants 
into  regular  Jobs  in  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tors; 

(2)  It  would  permit  (and  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  will  assure)  discriminatory  wage  rates 
between  those  on  the  public  service  program 
and  regular  employees  (section  308(a)  (2)]; 

(3)  It  requires  special  consideration  for 
participants  including  training  and  promo- 
tion opportunities  which  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  regular  employees;   and 

(4)  It  directly  requires  In  section  304(b) 
(17)  that  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams be  used  to  break  down  civil  service  re- 
quirements which  regular  employees  have 
been  required  to  meet. 

This  bill  could  very  well  result  In  the  dis- 
ruption of  vital  public  services  In  every  part 
of  the  nation.  We  don't  feel  this  legislation 
is  m  the  best  Interests  of  the  public  In  its 
present  form. 

There  are  other  major  reasons  for  the 
rejection  of  this  bill.  One  lies  in  the  area 
of  the  impact  on  private  employment 
agencies.  There  is  a  question  as  just  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  private  em- 
ployment agencies  will  be  affected  by  this 
legislation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  hope  the 
House  will  reject  this  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  first  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  the  cate- 
gorical programs  can  be  handled  under 
title  I  through  a  prime  sponsor  and 
under  title  IV  through  a  prime  sponsor. 
All  of  these  so-called  categorical  pro- 
grams can  be  handled  through  a  prime 
sponsor. 

Of  course,  some  of  them  are  public 
service  employment  programs  and  the 
local  communities  may  want  to  make 
application  for  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  that  will  be  handled  there. 

The  gentleman  might  be  Interested  to 
know  that  this  matter  passed  the  Senate 
today  by  a  vote  of  68  to  13,  and  the 
Republicans  on  the  Senate  side,  the  ones 
who  attended  the  conference,  vigorously 
supported  the  conference  report.  I  did 
not  know  any  of  them  who  were  in  the 
conference  who  did  not  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  ever  brought  before  this  Cham- 
ber. I  am  hopeful  the  Members  will  not 
pay  attention  to  the  arguments  that  the 
facts  in  this  case  do  not  support. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  The  Senators  have  a  policy 
to  follow  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  is  why  they  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  because  it  was  closer  to 
the  Senate  position. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  ought  to  try  a  bit  harder  to 
be  accurate.  He  might  recall  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Senators  did  not  sign  the 
report.  Earlier  the  chairman  cited  there 
was  only  one  reason  the  Republican 
conferees  did  not  sign  the  report,  which 
was  not  true,  as  I  pointed  out  then. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  still  stand  on  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  point  o 
the  chairman  his  interpretation  ai  to 
categorical  programs  is  wrong.  Section 
104  does  allow  the  Secretai-y  to  carry  out 
under  title  IV  programs  authorized  un- 
der title  I,  but  this  is  a  one-way  street. 
It  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  take  the 
place  of  the  prime  sponsors,  but  it  does 
not  in  this  act,  anywhere  that  I  can  find 
it,  allow  the  Secretary  to  give  the  prime 
sponsors  the  categorical  programs. 

So  he  will  have  the  prime  sponsors 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program 
in  the  communities,  and  he  is  also  going 
to  be  mandated  concurrently  to  be  carry- 
ing out  the  categorical  programs.  His 
only  option  would  be,  as  I  see  it,  to  deny 
the  prime  sponsor  the  right  to  the  com- 
prehensive program,  so  he  can  carry  out 
the  comprehensive  and  the  mandated 
categorical  programs  himself,  which  puts 
us  right  back  to  where  we  had  them  be- 
fore, and  we  are  not  making  any  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league it  was  the  intent  all  through  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the 
House  bill,  and  it  is  even  specified  in  the 
House  report,  that  these  various  cate- 
gorical programs,  such  as  JOBS  and  the 
Public  Service  Careers  and  the  NYC  and 
Mainstream  and  all  the  programs  under 
title  I  would  be  through  prime  sponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  some  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  support  the  conference  report. 
I,  myself,  suffered  a  number  of  disap- 
pointments in  the  conference,  as  they 
well  know.  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
what  the  conference  did.  We  fought 
some  battles  side  by  side  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  we  won  some  and  we  lost  some. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side,  in  de- 
fense of  the  Republican  conferees,  that 
they  are  not  the  ones  that  I  think  are 
the  root  cause  of  the  difficulty  that  we 
confront  today.  I  might  say  there  is  a 
third  party  involved  in  this,  and  the 
third  party  consists  of  certain  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  whom  we  worked  in  putting 
this  bill  together  and  with  whom  we  have 
cooperated  as  effectively  as  we  could. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
found  himself  in  disagreement  with  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  House  bill. 


That  is  the  section  which  provided  for 
State  plans  submitted  by  the  State  em- 
ployment services. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  thinks  I  wrote 
that  provision.  That  provision  as  it  origi- 
nally appeared — came,  every  word  of  it 
from  the  administration — every  single 
word.  And  part  of  the  bureaucrat's  an- 
ger at  the  conference  report  is  because 
we  improved  section  107. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  glad  he  has  made 
that  clear,  because  aroimd  the  floor  it 
is  known  as  the  O'Hara  amendment. 
This  is  the  so-called  Wagner -Peyser  pro- 
vision. The  gentleman  says  it  was  not 
his;  it  was  the  gentleman  over  there? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  No.  No. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Who  is  to  blame? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Every  single  word  of  it 
came  from  the  administration.  But  I  de- 
fended that  provision  as  I  defended 
evei-y  other  provision  of  this  bill  when 
it  was  before  this  Chamber.  The  confer- 
ence, I  think,  improved  that  provision. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
debate  on  this  point  will  gain,  but  I  won- 
der if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  would  confirm  or  deny  that 
statement. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  believe  he  will  have  any 
problem  getting  confirmation. 

The  problem  today,  I  say  to  you,  is  one 
over  administrative  arrangements — yes, 
administrative  arrangements.  It  is  the 
people  in  the  executive  branch  who  are 
concerned  about  these  administrative 
arrangements. 

The  public  service  employment  parts 
of  this  conference  report  contain  many 
provisions  that  say  we  ought  to  have 
public  service  employment  programs 
that  give  the  people  who  work  in  them 
the  opportunity  to  move  up  and  out  into 
private  employment. 

On  the  committee  table  on  the  major- 
ity side  we  have  a  full  page  of  mimeo- 
graphed extracts  from  the  conference 
report,  every  one  of  which  directs  itself 
to  the  question  of  public  service  employ- 
ment of  the  kind  that  will  permit  the 
employees  to  move  upward  and  out  into 
regular  employment.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  that  list  right  here  in  the 
Record: 

Provisions  of  Manpower  Conference  Report 
on  natttre  and  duration  of  public  serv- 
ICE   Jobs 

Sec.  304(b)  An  application  for  financial 
assistance  for  a  public  service  employment 
program  under  this  title  shall  Include  pro- 
visions setting  forth — 

•  •  •  *  * 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
win  be  given  to  the  filling  of  jobs  which 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  In- 
dividuals involved,  whether  in  the  public  or 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  pro- 
vide i>articlpants  ■with  skills  for  which  there 
Is  an  anticipated  high  demand,  or,  (C)  pro- 
vide participants  with  self-development 
skills,  but  nothing  contained  In  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  preclude  per- 
sons or  applications  for  whom  the  foregoing 
goals  are  not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  due  considerations  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
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)  aanpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
]  iloyment  opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

.  •  •  •  • 

lit   a  description  of  career  opportunities 
nd  job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
1  icl  pants: 

( 12)  procedures  for  an  annual  review  by  an 
pproprlate  agency  of  the  status  of  each  per- 
son employed  in  a  public  service  job  under 
his  title;  and  procedures  pursuant  to  which. 
In  the  event  that  any  such  participant  and 
1  he  reviewing  agency  find  that  the  partlcl- 
)ant's  current  employment  situation  will  not 
jrovlde  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
>r  suitable  continued  employment,  maximum 
fforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  employment 
)T    training    opportunities    providing    such 
rrospects,  and  the  participant  shall  be  of- 
ered    appropriate     assistance     in    securing 
)Iacement    In    the    opportunity    which    he 
•hooses  after  appropriate  counseling; 
«  •  •  •  • 

1 14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  shall, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide 
inkages  tvith  upgrading  and  other  programs 
inder  this  Act,  and  other  Federal  or  feder- 
illy-supported  manpower  programs  for  the 
mrpose  of: 

(A)  providing  those  persons  employed  un- 
ler  the  agreement  who  want  to  pursue  work 
vlth  the  employer,  or  in  the  same  or  similar 
vorlt  as  that  performed  under  the  agreement 
vlth  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  per- 
nanent  upwardly  mobile  careers  In  that 
leld:  and 

(B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
fho  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  ca- 
eers  in  such  field,  with  opportunities  to  seek. 
)repare  themselves  for.  and  obtain  work  In 

I  ither  fields: 

.  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  308  (a)   The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 

ide  financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 

ler  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  accord- 

I  \nce  veith  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 

,  cribe,  that — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
•ent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
levelopment  or  upward  mobility  of  Indlvld- 
lal  participants. 

But  let  US  forget  bureaucratic  concerns 
md  look  at  substance.  This  bill  contains 

reorganization  of  the  existing  man- 
power services  which,  while  it  is  not 
jverything  the  administration  wanted 
and  those  of  us  on  the  committee  wanted, 
moves  in  that  direction. 

There  is  a  brand  new  upgrading  pro- 
gram which  we  believe  will  give  more 
hope  and  more  expectation  than  we  have 
2ver  had  in  our  manpower  programs  to 
someone  who  is  in  a  dead  end  job  and 
who  wants  to  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
some  training  from  his  employer  and  to 
move  up  to  more  responsibility  and  a 
oetter  paying  job.  thereby  opening  an 
?ntry-level  job. 

And  there  is  more  involved  than  ad- 
ministrative prerogatives  in  the  public 
service  employment  title.  Today  there  are 
1 ,140.000  married  men  out  of  work. 

Today  there  are  2,000,000  blue-collar 
workers  out  of  work. 

Today  there  are  1,370.000  white-collar 
workers  out  of  work. 

This  program  provides  an  opportimlty. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  that  we  can- 
not miss  to  put  people  to  work  doing  use- 
ful jobs  in  their  communities,  working 
for  the  city,  for  the  school  district  or  the 
county,  doing  things  that  need  to  be 
done. 

My  friends,  do  not  let  any  quarrel,  any 
bureaucratic   quarrel   over   administra- 


tive arrangements,  sidetrack  you  from 
adopting  the  important  concepts  that 
are  contained  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  all  those  members — Demo- 
crats and  Republicans — who  have 
worked  on  it,  because  we  have  come  up 
with  the  best  conference  report  we  pos- 
sibly could  have  obtained. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OHARA.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  this  bill  does  con- 
tain adequate  provisions  and  reasonable 
safeguards  for  making  it  possible  for 
public  service  employees  to  move  up  and 
also  laterally  into  the  private  sector.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  us  some  assurance 
that  there  are  opportunities  and  there 
is  a  definite  goal-oriented  philosophy  in 
this  bill  that  the  private  sector  will  be 
available  for  public  service  employees? 

Mr.  OHARA.  Section  304  directs  itself 
to  that  question  in  five  different  para- 
graphs and  section  308  also  moves  in 
that  direction.  There  is  ample  provision 
in  this  bill  to  move  public  service  em- 
ployees on  to  better  jobs,  career  jobs  in 
the  public  sector  and  jobs  in  the  private 
economy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not 
able  to  participate  in  the  conference 
committee  because  of  a  trip  to  Bethesda 
and  foot  surgery  which  kept  me  away 
from  Congress  for  several  days.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  oppose  this  conference  re- 
port for  several  reasons.  I  opposed  both 
the  substance  and  the  procedures  when 
it  was  first  on  the  floor.  One  of  the  things 
I  said  at  that  time  was  I  thought  the 
Senate  bill  was  even  worse  and  this  bill 
had  no  place  to  go  but  down  in  confer- 
ence. I  think  it  has  gone  down.  It  does 
not  coordinate  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams. It  downgrades  the  Governor's  of- 
fice. It  downgrades  the  State  director  of 
employment  services.  It  downgrades  the 
State  department  of  education  and  the 
vocational  education  department. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  raised  a 
question  of  Wagner-Peyser  funds.  He  is 
absolutely  right.  The  Wagner-Peyser 
funds  will  have  to  be  shared  with  the 
cities,  and  If  a  city  does  not  want  to 
sponsor  a  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
gram and  the  commimity  action  agency 
wants  to  be  the  prime  sponsor,  then  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  will  be  shared  with 
the  community  action  agency.  They  can 
use  State  facilities  or  they  can  set  up 
separate  ones — duplicating  unnecessar- 
ily, and  probably  having  less  expertise. 
The  explanation  has  been  made  that 
this  was  written  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  know  where  it  was  writ- 
ten, because  it  was  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  That  is  a  fact,  and  nobody 
disputes  it.  Whether  it  was  written 
downtown  or  not  seems  entirely  irrele- 
vant to  the  argument.  Since  when  is 
Congress  obligated  to  take  a  bill  which 
has  a  bad  provision  because  the  execu- 


tive branch  wrote  it?  I  never  heard  that 
argiunent  used  before  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  When  the  executive  branch  sent 
something  up  that  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues did  not  like,  they  just  voted 
against  it.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  accurately  reports  that  the 
provision  requiring  the  Wagner-Peyser 
funds  to  be  shared  with  cities  or  com- 
munity action  agencies  is  a  bad  provi- 
sion. In  terms  of  the  public  employment 
section.  I  agree  with  those  who  have 
spoken  against  it  because  it  creates  a 
public  employment  program  which  could 
be  far  more  attractive  than  private  em- 
ployment. There  is  not  the  incentive  to 
ever  get  off  the  public  employment  rolls. 
WPA  would  look  miserly  compared  to 
this. 

When  this  bill  was  on  the  floor  at  the 
beginning  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  an 
engineer  who  was  unemployed  for  5 
weeks  to  be  employed  by  the  city  of 
Seattle  or  the  city  of  Portland  at  the  go- 
ing rate  that  they  pay  to  engineers  in 
those  cities,  if  its  $15,000  or  $20,000  or 
$25,000,  and  the  Federal  Government 
picks  up  80  percent  of  the  tab.  The  an- 
swer was  "Yes."  In  addition  to  no  ceiling 
on  salaries  paid,  there  is  no  limitation  on 
the  time  that  a  person  can  be  on  the  pub- 
lic employment  rolls.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  guarantee  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  a  guarantee  of  workmen's 
compensation  and  a  guarantee  of  health 
insurance  and  retirement  benefits  and 
promotional  benefits.  With  this  kind  of 
a  program  there  is  simply  no  incentive 
for  a  person  to  ever  leave.  In  Federal  civil 
service,  there  are  certain  safeguards. 
There  are  none  here  even  for  qualifica- 
tions and  grade  levels. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  guaranteed  job  pro- 
gram where  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  employer  of  last  resort,  The  sad  and 
deplorable  statistics  about  high  unem- 
ployment have  been  noted.  Tliere  is  no- 
body in  the  House  who  thinks  it  is  more 
tragic  than  I  do.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  vote  today  ought  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  plea  that  this  is  a  bill 
that  will  settle  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  vote  ought  to  be  on  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  best  bill  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  devise  to 
take  care  of  this  tragic  unemployment 
situation. 

I  maintain  it  is  not  the  best  bill  that 
this  Congress  is  capable  of  writing. 
Surely  we  are  capable  of  writing  a  guar- 
anteed job  program  that  would  really 
take  care  of  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
people  if  we  set  our  minds  to  it.  but  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  are  not  the  provi- 
sions which  would  be  or  should  be,  in  my 
judgment,  in  a  guaranteed  job  program. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  report 
says,  several  times,  that  the  goal  is  to 
move  people  back  into  private  employ- 
ment. The  legislative  history  is  that  there 
was  one  tiny  reference  to  it  in  the  House 
bill;  certain  conferees  insisted  it  be  de- 
leted; the  conference  committee  agreed 
to  delete  it.  The  arguments  were  whether 
the  Goverrunent  should  be  the  employer 
of  first  resort  or  the  employer  of  last 
resort.  If  this  bill  is  ever  enacted  into 
law,  the  Goverrunent  does  not  just  come 
into  the  picture  as  the  employer  of  last 
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resort.  It  will  be  the  employer  first,  last, 
and  always. 

I  think  it  is  the  goal  of  everyone  in 
this  House  to  cut  down  unemployment. 
We  ought  to  turn  our  best  energies  and 
our  minds  and  our  efforts  to  doing  that: 
a  guaranteed  job  program  that  is  better 
than  welfare,  better  than  unemployment 
CMnpensation  but  not  so  attractive  that 
it  will  become  a  permanent  way  of  life 
with  no  incentive  to  move  off  it.  The 
question  is.  do  we  let  the  manpower  pro- 
grams continue  and  in  January  turn  our 
minds  and  our  efforts  to  writing  a  better 
bill  that  will  eliminate  the  bad  provi- 
sions in  this  one.  that  will,  in  fact,  co- 
ordinate the  22  separate  manpower  pro- 
grams, even  if  it  has  to  be  done  6  weeks 
from  now  in  the  next  Congress.  Six  weeks 
is  not  very  far  off — and  a  workable  good 
program  written  at  that  time  would  be 
vastly  preferable  to  this  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  91st. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
the  best  conference  report  that  could 
possibly  have  been  obtained  under  the 
circumstances.  More  than  that,  it  is  not 
only  a  timely  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  a 
necessary  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  public  service 
employment  provisions,  participants  will 
be  treated  exactly  as  other  pubUc  em- 
ployees are  treated  in  similar  situations. 
They  will  be  paid  the  prevailing  wage. 
They  will  not  be  discriminated  against. 
They  will  be  public  service  employees 
performing  necessary  and  valuable  work. 
TTie  legislation  is  very  carefully  designed 
with  regard  to  who  will  be  eligible  for 
the  public  service  employment  program. 
There  are  specific  criteria  contained  in 
the  bill.  To  be  eligible,  a  person  must  be 
out  of  work.  Also,  persons  who  have  al- 
ready had  training  but  are  unable  to 
obtain  employment  are  given  prefer- 
ence. 

This  conference  report  is  specific  in 
Its  design  and  it  will  be  effective  in  its 
application. 

I  cannot  visualize  how  anyone  can  op- 
pose the  public  service  employment  pro- 
vision with  the  high  unemplojmaent  rate 
localities  across  the  Nation  are  experi- 
encing. The  cost  of  the  public  service 
employment  program  is  minor  when 
compared  wih  the  benefits  which  will  be 
derived. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  $200  million  that  has  been  au- 
thorized for  this  year  for  public  service 
emplojrment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
today  not  a  year  from  now  that  we 
should  do  something  about  the  unem- 
ployment situation  in  this  country.  I  am 
confident  it  is  also  the  view  of  those  who 
are  unemployed.  We  cannot  procrasti- 
nate until  next  year.  Manpower  programs 
authorized  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Therefore,  this  bill  must  be  enacted 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
enact  a  better  public  service  employ- 
ment provision  than  is  before  us  now. 
I  base  that  statement  on  the  experience 
^e  had  in  conference  with  the  other 
body.  This  Is  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  not  allow  this  conference  report  to 
be  defeated  because  of  the  one  issue  tiiat 
separated  us  in  conference.  We  cannot 
afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  most 
pressing  issue  in  this  Nation. 

To  do  so  would  be  shameful.  We  can- 
not vote  down  a  conference  report  of 
this  magnitude  and  of  this  urgency  be- 
cause of  a  minor  disagreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  distinguished 
conferees  have  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  now  under  consideration, 
language  adopted  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  concerning 
job  counseling,  training,  and  placement 
services  for  veterans.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  reafllrm, 
through  this  language,  its  interest  in  our 
American  veterans  and  in  the  difficul- 
ties many  of  them  encoimter  in  finding 
employment. 

Chapter  41,  title  33,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  702  of  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act,  pro\ndes 
for  certain  guarantees  to  assure  an  ef- 
fective job  placement  and  counseling 
program  for  veterans.  However,  these 
guarantees  primarily  apply  to  activities 
within  the  State  employment  service. 
For  example,  the  State  veterans  employ- 
ment representative,  a  Department  of 
Labor  employee,  is  "administratively  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  execution  of  the  Secretary's  veterans 
counseling  and  placement  policies 
through  the  PubUc  Emplojmient  Service 
and  in  cooperation  with  manpower  and 
training  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  State."  The  guarantees 
also  include  the  requirement  for  one  or 
more  local  office  veterans  employment 
representatives  in  each  job  employment 
office.  In  cases  where  job  placement  and 
counseling  are  performed  by  an  agency 
other  than  the  employment  service  but 
funded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
situation  is  less  clear.  However,  in  such 
circumstances  I  would  hope  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  issue  regulations  pro- 
viding for  maximum  service  to  veterans 
similar  to  that  required  of  the  public  em- 
plo5Tnent  offices 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  177,  nays  159,  not  voting  97, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  4011 

YEAS— 177 

Adams 

Gonzalez 

OHara 

Albert 

Green.  Pa. 

Olsen 

Alexander 

Grlfflths 

O  Nelll,  Mass. 

Anderson, 

Gude 

Ottlnger 

CaUf. 

Halpem 

Patten 

Annunzlo 

Ha.nillton 

Pelly 

Ashley 

Hammer- 

Pepper 

Barrett 

schmldt 

Perkins 

Benneu 

Hanley 

P:illbln 

Blaggl 

Hanna 

Pike 

Blester 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   Plrnle 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Podell 

Blanton 

Hathaway 

Price,  111. 

Blatnlk 

Hawkins 

Puclnskl 

Boggs 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Randall 

Boland 

Heckler.  Mass 

Rees 

Brademas 

Helstoskl 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Riegle 

Brown,  Calif. 

HoUfleld 

Rodino 

Burke,  Mass. 

Horton 

Roe 

Burllsor,  Mo. 

Howard 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burton,  CaUf. 

Jacobs 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Calll 

.  Rooney,  N.T. 

Carey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carney 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Clark 

Joues.  Tenn. 

Roatenkowskl 

Clay 

Karth 

Roybal 

Collins,  III. 

Kastenmeier 

Rupp© 

Conte 

Kazen 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Kluczynskl 

St  Germain 

Corbett 

Koch 

Baylor 

Conr.au 

Kyros 

Scheuer 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Slsk 

Culver 

Long,  Md. 

Slack 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Lowensteln 

Smith,  Iowa 

de  la  Garza 

McCloskey 

Stafford 

Delaney 

McDade 

Staggers 

Dlt!gs 

McFall 

Steed 

Dlngell 

Macdonald, 

Stratton 

Donohue 

Mass. 

Stubblefield 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Eckhardt 

MaUllard 

Sj-mlngton 

Edmondson 

Matsunaga 

Taylor 

."Sdwards,  Calif.  Meeds 

Thompson.  N.J 

Ellberg 

Melcher 

Thomson,  WU. 

Fascell 

Mikva 

Tleman 

Felghan 

MlUer.  CaUf. 

Tunney 

Flood 

Mlnlsh 

Udall 

Foley 

Mink 

Vanlk 

Ford, 

MoUchan 

Vlgorlto 

William  D. 

Monagan 

Waldle 

Fraser 

Moorhead 

Watts 

Frledel 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morse 

White 

Fuqua 

Mosber 

wnght 

Gallfianakls 

Murphy,  m. 

Wydler 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Gaydos 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Glalmo 

Nix 

Gibbons 

Obey 
NAYS— 160 

Anderson,  111. 

Crane 

Hosmer 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Daniel,  Va. 

HuU 

Andrews, 

Davis,  Ga. 

Himt 

N  Dak. 

Davis.  V.-1S. 

Hutchinson 

Arends 

Dellenback 

Jarman 

A.<!h  brook 

Denney 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ayres 

Dennis 

Jonas 

Baring 

Derwlnskl 

Keith 

BeaU,  Md. 

Devlne 

Klcppe 

Belcher 

Dickinson 

Kyi 

Berry 

Dom 

Landgrebe 

Belts 

Downing 

Uoyd 

BevUl 

Duncan 

Lukens 

Bow 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald. 

Bray 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Brlnkley 

Esch 

McEwen 

Broomfleld 

Eshleman 

MacGregor 

Brotzman 

Plndley 

Mahon 

Brown,  Mich. 

Plsher 

Marsh 

Brown,  Ohio 

Flowers 

Martin 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

MatbUs 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Foreman 

Mayne 

Buchanan 

Pomythe 

Michel 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fountain 

MUler.  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen 

MlUs 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Prey 

Mlnshall 

CabeU 

Gettys 

Mlzell 

Camp 

Goldwater 

Montgomery 

Carter 

Goodling 

Myers 

Casey 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nelsen 

Cederberg 

GrlfBn 

Nichols 

Chamberlain 

Gross 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Clausen, 

G rover 

Patman 

DonH. 

Haley 

Pettis 

Clawson,  Del 

Hall 

«1  :ae 

Cleveland 

Harsha 

Poage 

Collins,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Potr 

Colmer 

Ha.stings 

Price,  Tex. 

Conable 

Henderson 

Qule 

Cramer 

Hogan 

QuUlen 
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UUsback 

Sebellus 

Thompson,  Ga 

tarlck. 

Shrtver 

UUman 

leld  111. 

Skubltz 

Vander  Jagt 

Ihodes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wampler 

loblson 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whalley 

Ijth 

Springer 

Wldnall 

Uith 

Stanton 

WUllams 

landman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Wilson,  Bob 

iatterfleld 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Winn 

ichadebers; 

Stuckey 

Wold 

Jcherle 

Taft 

Wylie 

ichmltz 

Talcott 

Wyman 

5chwengel 

Teague,  Calif. 

Young 

Scott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 97 

Kobltt 

Fish 

OKonskl 

"ibernethy 

Flynt 

Passman 

\dalr 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pollock 

fVddabbo 

GUbcrt 

Powell 

\nderson, 

Gray 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Tenn. 

Gubser 

Pryor,  Ark. 

\splnall 

Hagan 

Purcell 

Sell  Calif. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Relfel 

aiackburn 

Hays 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Hebert 

Rivers 

Brasco 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Broclc 

Ichord 

Roudebush 

Burton.  Utah 

Kee 

Rousselot 

Bush 

King 

Schneebell 

Button 

Kuy  Kendall 

Shipley 

Caftery 

Landnmi 

Slkes 

Celler 

Langen 

Snyder 

Chappell 

LatU 

Steele 

Chlsholm 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Clancy 

Long.  La. 

Stokes 

Cohelan 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Collier 

McCarthy 

Waggonner 

Cowger 

McClory 

Ware 

Cunningham 

McClure 

Watson 

Daddarlo 

McCulloch 

Welcker 

Dent 

McKneally 

Whltehurst 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Whltten 

Dwyer 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Edwards.  La. 

May 

WUson, 

Evans,  Colo. 

MesklU 

Charles  H. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mlze 

Wolff 

Fallon 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Farbsteln 

Moss 

Zlon 

Mr.  LuJan  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Langen  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Ware  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Zlon  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  McClure  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Brock  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Adair  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Bush  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.    Cowger    with    Mr.    Cunningham. 

Mrs.  May  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for.  with  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Reuss  for.  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Caffery  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Chappell  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for.  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for.  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  L>an- 
drum  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Len- 
non against. 

Mr.    Van   Deerlln   for.   with   Mr.   Long   of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan against. 

Mr.  Pallon  for.  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  for.  with  Mr.  King 
against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for.  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for.  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  BeU  of  California. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Gubser  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  ©"Konskl. 


I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material,  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD* .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was   given    permission    to    address    the 
House  for  1  minute.^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  will  commence  the  ma- 
jor legislative  business  with  H.R.  19868, 
which  is  the  Excise,  State,  and  Gift  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1970  tomorrow,  and 
we  will  also  take  up  HJR.  13956,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  advised  that  they  are  going  to 
be  using  District  day  for  the  bill  which 
had  previously  been  put  down  imder  the 
general  rules  of  the  House.  We  also  ex- 
pect that  the  other  bill  that  was  eligible 
for  this  week  will  probably  be  called 
up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  that  is 
the  Food  Stamp  Act.  However,  in  any 
event  we  do  not  expect  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  food  stamp  bill  until  Tuesday. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  give  us  any 
guidance  on  any  conference  reports?  Are 
some  coming  up  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes;  we  expect  the  HEW 
conference  report  from  the  subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  to  come  up 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 


if  he  can  help  me  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  credibility  to  the  report  being  cir- 
culated this  afternoon  that  the  House 
may  be  in  session  during  Christmas 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  that,  I  as- 
sume, is  a  possibility.  I  hope  the  House 
will  stay  on  the  job,  and  prevent  that 
possibility  from  becoming  a  fact.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  we  can  get  through, 
as  far  as  our  side  of  the  Capitol  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  the 
other  side  will  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope 
that  that  is  not  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration. I  would  think  that  there 
would  be  quite  a  shambles  in  trying  to 
convene  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  Christmas  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  further  this  colloquy  a  little  bit  about, 
not  only  meeting  after  Christmas  and 
before  New  Year's,  but  in  getting  out  of 
here  next  weekend  at  the  latest. 

It  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  seems 
to  hang  everything  about  whether  we  go 
home  for  Christmas  or  not  from  the 
House  of  the  People's  Representatives 
on  what  the  other  body  does.  There  is 
great  precedent  for  not  letting  a  fellow 
over  there,  whose  name  starts  with  "M," 
pull  the  strings  and  caJl  our  dance.  And 
there  is  certainly  no  elegy  or  blaze  of 
glory  in  retaining  this  House  in  session, 
waiting  for  the  other  to  perform  its  func- 
tions, when  they  filibustered  for  13  weeks 
on  a  question  that  was  moot  and  purely 
academic,  about  a  Cambodian  invasion 
that  was  long  since  over,  and  another  7 
weeks  on  the  question  of  busing — and 
that  question  should  have  been  a  moot 
question,  and  now  they  fiddle  while  Rome 
bums,  to  wit,  last  night. 

And  the  very  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  other  body  of  this  Nation's  Congress 
adjourned  before  we  did  last  night  in- 
dicates they  are  pulling  the  string.  I  hope 
that  our  leadership  will  develop  enough 
gumption  and  enough  desire  to  call  the 
tune,  with  a  blaze  of  glory,  so  that  we 
can  start  the  92d  Congress  promptly— 
that  they  will  call  the  tune  and  will 
sei"ve  notice  that  we  have  completed  our 
job  and  that  it  is  time  to  go  home  and 
celebrate  the  Advent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  would  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  think  that  in  the  last  several  days  we 
have  not  accomphshed  very  much  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  I  think  we 
could  have  adjourned  this  Congress  im- 
mediately after  or  before  the  elections  in 
November  and  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  been  very  gratified  if 
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we  had  done  that.  I  think  we  are  sitting 
in  a  wheelchair  and  we  are  accomplish- 
ing very  little.  And  I  think  that  so  far 
as  this  Congress  is  concerned  we  ought 
to,  just  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly  do  it, 
adjourn  sine  die  and  let  us  go  home  and 
go  back  and  talk  to  the  people  in  oiu- 
congressional  districts,  because  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  quite  disturbed  about  the 
actions  of  this  particular  session  of  the 
Congress. 

WGN  EDITORIAL— -OUR  SMALL 
EFFORT" 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  view  of  the  nationwide  concern  for  the 
insidious  drug-abuse  problem  that  par- 
ents and  communities  are  trying  to  cope 
with  throughout  the  United  States  to- 
day, it  is  extremely  worthy  of  note  and 
special  commendation  what  a  nonnet- 
work  broadcast  company  in  the  district 
I  represent  is  doing  about  it.  Most  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  voluntary 
effort  by  a  major  Midwestern  broadcast 
company. 

The  response  from  other  broadcasters, 
newspapers,  publishers,  and  countless 
businesses  throughout  the  Nation  dra- 
matically demonstrates  the  far-flimg 
concern  about  this  serious  problem  as 
well  as  the  willingness  and  determina- 
tion by  free  enterprise  to  voluntarily  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  presented  by  Mr. 
Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of  WGN  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  Co.,  in  recent 
broadcasts  over  WGN  radio  and  WGN 
television  in  Chicago: 

Our   Small   B^FPORT 

In  mld-September,  WGN  Continental 
Broadcasting  Company  announced  the  start 
of  a  campaign  of  education  about  drugs  and 
drug  abuse.  As  we  said  at  that  time  .  .  .  "The 
tumultuous  drug  problems  affect  our  youth 
more  than  any  of  us  cares  to  admit." 

We  offered  a  packet  of  Information  in  that 
editorial,  and  re-stated  the  offer  many  times 
on  the  air  and  In  a  series  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements. In  addition  to  offering  this 
pocket  of  information  to  our  own  viewers 
and  listeners,  we  arranged  to  make  these 
packets  available  for  distribution  through 
broadcasters  and  over  other  media  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

The  response  has  been  most  gratifying. 
When  this  project  was  undertaken,  we  esti- 
mated that  media  in  about  one  hundred 
other  communities  might  be  interested  in 
conducting  similar  campaigns.  To  our  great 
surprise,  we  received  Inquiries  from  more 
than  1,000  radio  and  television  stations  and 
newspapers.  Inquiries  came  also  from  1,500 
other  business  firms,  medical,  social  and 
youth  agencies,  educational  and  religious 
Institutions,  fraternal  organizations,  and 
concerned  community  leaders  from  every  one 
of  the  fifty  states  and  a  dozen  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

To  date,  we've  received  and  processed  25,000 
requests  from  our  concerned  listeners  and 
Viewers,  and  they're  still  coming  in  every 
day. 

Late  last  month.  President  Nixon  signed 

a  new  drug  control  bill  into  law.  At  that  time 

he  said,  and  I'd  like  to  quote  the  President, 

In  every  house  In  America,  In  every  school 

in  America,  in  every  church  In  America,  this 


nation  faces  a  major  crisis  in  Increasing  use 
of  drugs  among  our  young  people."  The 
President  said,  "I  hope  at  the  time  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  moving,  the  whole  nation 
Is  moving  with  us  ...  to  save  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  i>eople 
who  otherwise  would  be  hooked  on  drugs 
and  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  de- 
stroyed." 

We  echo  the  President's  message,  and  con- 
clude this  editorial  as  we  concluded  our  edi- 
torial In  mid-September  by  saying  .  .  .  "We 
only  hope  that  our  efforts  will  help  a  lot 
of  people  understand  the  terrible  horrors  of 
drug  abuse.  We  hope  we  keep  a  lot  of  people 
from  finding  out  about  drugs  for  them- 
selves . . .  the  hard  way." 


WE    MUST    STOP    SALE    OF 
ADDITIONAL  OIL  LEASES 
(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  hear  this  weekend  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  evidently 
decided  to  go  forward  with  the  sale  of 
additional  oil  leases  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  first  leases  to  be  sold  since 
the  massive  oil  spills  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  in  1969.  This  is  evidently  going 
to  take  place  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
threat  to  our  environment  from  oil  spills, 
and  from  fires  such  as  those  now  being 
fought  on  a  Shell  Oil  rig  off  the  coast  of 
Louisiana. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been 
appalled  by  the  Torry  Canyon  disaster, 
by  the  Santa  Barbara  spill,  and  other 
spills  off  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
spills  have  blackened  beaches  and  killed 
thousands  of  birds  and  fish.  They  have 
harmed  marine  life  and  in  some  cases 
done  significant  damage  to  our  own  food 
sources.  Above  all,  these  incidents  have 
shown  that  at  this  point  there  is  little 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
occur. 

If  nothing  else  the  fire  presently  burn- 
ing in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  prove 
to  us  that  the  danger  which  can  occur 
from  oil  drilling  is  real.  Our  environment 
has  been  damaged  by  oil  spills  and  it  is 
stupid  if  we  do  not  do  everything  we  can 
to  protect  it  from  such  damage  in  the 
future. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  sell  more  oil 
leases.  I,  therefore,  urge  those  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  halt  the 
sale  of  any  new  leases  until  we  know  that 
the  resultant  oil  drilling  will  pose  no 
danger  to  our  environment. 

I  have  today  written  to  Acting  Secre- 
tary Fred  Russell,  o:  the  Department  of 
Interior,  concerning  this  situation,  and 
the  contents  of  my  letter  follows: 
Washington,  D.C, 

December  10. 1970. 
Hon.  Fred  Russell, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
plans  to  go  forward  with  the  sale  of  addi- 
tional oil  leases  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
first  such  leases  to  be  sold  since  the  disastrous 
oil  spill  In  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  In 
1969. 

Certainly  we  have  all  been  distressed  by 
such  oil  spills  m  the  past  few  years — the  Tor- 


rey  Canyon  disaster  In  1967,  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara spUl  in  1969,  the  Chevron  spill  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  a  short  time  later,  and 
others  off  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Nova  Scotia 
and  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

These  spills  have  blackened  beaches  and 
killed  thousands  of  birds  and  fish.  They  have 
harmed  marine  life  and  In  some  cases  done 
significant  damage  to  our  own  food  sources. 

I  realize  that  your  Department  has  tried 
over  the  past  two  years  to  formulate  new  reg- 
ulations In  an  effort  to  stop  such  spills  and 
to  protect  our  environment  from  the  harm 
caused  by  them.  Certainly  these  require- 
ments— allowing  for  public  hearings,  for  spe- 
cial stipulations  to  be  Imposed  In  leases  to 
protect  the  environment,  and  requiring  re- 
ports from  appropriate  federal  agencies  on 
the  potential  environmental  effects  of  drill- 
ing operations — are  commendable. 

The  first  report  of  The  President's  Panel  on 
Oil  Spills,  however,  made  two  significant 
statements  which  I  believe  are  relevant  here. 

First,  that  Report  says  that  "the  United 
States  has  neither  the  technical  nor  the  op- 
erational capability  to  cope  satisfactorily 
with  a  large-scale  petroleum  spill  in  the  ma- 
rine environment." 

Secondly,  that  report  says  that  "the  com- 
plete effects  on  the  environment  of  spilled 
oil  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  and  fur- 
ther detailed  studies  are  badly  needed." 

These  two  statements,  combined  with  the 
massive  fires  now  burning  on  a  Shell  oil  rig 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  make  It  clear  to  me 
that  It  would  111  serve  the  environment  to 
allow  additional  sales  of  leases  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  fire  In  the  Gulf  has  shown  that  we 
have  little  guarantee  now  that  such  disasters 
will  not  continue,  and  even  increase,  as  time 
goes  on.  Our  environment  simply  cannot  af- 
ford that. 

The  regulations  Issued  by  your  Department 
indicate  that  any  drilling  operation  may  be 
suspended  If  It  threatens  the  environment.  I 
suggest  and  urge  that  the  Department  go  one 
step  further — that  you  suspend  the  sale  of 
leases  altogether,  until  we  can  determine  the 
cause  of  the  present  fire  and  how  to  prevent 
such  fires  in  the  future  and  until  we  have 
more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  environmen- 
tal consequences  which  may  result  from  con- 
tinued off-shore  drilling  operations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  R.  Obey, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  HEALTH- 
CARE ACT 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Health-Care  Act  of  1970.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal  is  to  make  adequate 
health  care  for  all  Americans  a  reality  in 
the  1970's  by  strengthening  the  organi- 
zation and  delivery  of  health  care  nation- 
wide and  by  making  comprehensive 
health-care  insurance  available  to  all  our 
people. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
represents  a  sound  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  an  especially  complex  problem — 
the  provision  of  good  health  care  to  all 
Americans  at  a  cost  their  Government 
can  afford.  I  believe  that  this  bill  and 
other  legislative  proposals  introduced 
thus  far,  and  others  that  may  yet  be 
introduced,  deserve  serious,  thorough, 
and  open-minded  study.  It  is  primarily 
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for  this  purpose  thai  I  have  today  intro- 
duced the  National  Health-Care  Act  of 
1970. 

Few  proposals  in  our  Nation's  history 
will  have  a  greater  potential  for  alter- 
ing—for the  better  or  for  the  worse — the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
the  soundness  of  our  fiscal  policy  than 
these  proposals  for  major  changes  in  our 
health-care  system.  They  must  be  studied 
long  and  carefully  before  any  action  is 
taken. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  are  designed  tx) : 

First,  increase  health  manpower  fa- 
cilities and  improve  their  distribution; 

Second,  promote  the  development  of 
ambulatory  care  centers  providing  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  therapeutic  services  in 
order  to  make  quality  health  care  less 
expensive  and  more  accessible,  particu- 
larly in  areas  where  health  services  are 
scarce ' 

Third,  strengthen  health  planning  by 
giving  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies  greater  authority  and  financial 
support: 

Fourth,  improve  control  over  cost  and 
quality  of  medical  care  by  more  effective 
methods  of  reimbursement  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  professional  serv- 
ices and  health  facilities; 

Fifth,  create  a  council  of  health  policy 
advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  cf  the 
President  in  order  to  provide  national 
leadership  in  the  health-care  field;  and 
Sixth,  make  comprehensive  private 
health  insurance  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans through  a  system  of  Federal  income 
tax  incentives.  State  pools  of  private 
health  insurers,  including  all  types  of 
health  costs  prepayment  mechanisms, 
would  insuie  those  unable  to  pay  for  or 
secure  health  insurance.  The  State  pools 
would  be  supported  by  Federal  and  State 
funds  and  contributions  by  individuals, 
scaled  to  income. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
at  this  time  so  that  interested  members 
of  the  public  and  health-care  industry 
will  have  a  chance  to  study  its  many 
features.  I  am  particularly  impressed 
with  the  features  of  this  bill  which  are 
aimed  at  increasing  the  availability  of 
health  manpower  in  rural  and  other 
areas  where  a  scarcity  now  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  msert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  statement  on  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  which 
is  intended  to  facilitate  the  understand- 
ing and  study  of  this  measure: 

Genxr.\l  Statement  on  National 
Healthcare  Act  of  1970 
It  Is  agreed  that  every  American  should 
have  access  to  quality  health  care.  There  is 
agreement  as  well  that  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens now  find  It  difficult  to  secure  quality 
health  care  when  they  need  it,  where  they 
need  it.  and  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  date  aimed  at  remedying  this  situation. 
These  proposals  range  from  some  which  may 
not  go  far  enough,  to  those  which  perhaps 
would  go  too  far  In  their  efforts  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  national  problem  and  thereby 
destroy  that  which  has  proven  sound  and 
workable. 

The  National  Healthcare  Act  of  1970  goes 
to  neither  extreme.  Instead,  It  attempts  to 
demonstrate  that  the  personal  health  care 
needs  of  all  citizens  would  be  served  most 
effectively  and  at  lower  cost  through  full  use 
of  the  present  system's  demonstrated  strength 
and  capabilities,  coupled  with  significant  re- 


forms and  additions  where  the  present  sys- 
tem, for  one  reason  or  another,  does  not  meet 
the  Nation's  needs. 

The  matter  of  cost  Is  an  important  factor 
in  any  deliberations  regarding  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  for  America.  It 
would  be  possible  to  spend  upwards  of  875 
bllUon  a  year  in  Federal  tax  dollars  to  con- 
front this  national  problem.  However,  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  tax  our  cltl2iens  so  heavily 
to  provide  such  a  health  plan. 

The  National  Healthcare  Act  of  1970  would 
add  less  than  $4  billion  to  present  spending 
for  health  programs  at  the  Federal  level  In 
the  first  year  of  operation,  yet  It  would  lead 
to  assuring  all  citizens  of  access  to  quality 
health  care  no  matter  what  their  Income 
might  be. 

This  is  made  possible  through  a  program 
which  combines  the  flexibility,  innovatlve- 
ness,  efficiency  and  managerial  sldlls  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  the  high  scientific  and  tech- 
nical competence  of  the  medical  and  allied 
health  professions,  the  fiscal  and  legislative 
capacities  of  government,  and  the  talents  and 
energies  of  the  consumer  at  the  community 
level. 

The  cooperative  endeavor  proposed  in  this 
bill  could  create  a  health  care  system  of  un- 
precedented scale  and  potential  for  serving 
the  needs  of  all  citizens  on  an  economically 
sound  basis,  with  the  communities  served 
participating  In  developing  and  maintaining 
the  proposed  programs. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of 
our  present  health  care  delivery  system.  Doc- 
tors, nurses,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  health 
Insurers,  government  plans,  have  all  come 
under  attack  from  one  quarter  or  another. 
Our  present  system  admittedly  has  its  short- 
comings. However,  It  has  much  to  recommend 
It.  Our  system  Is  not  a  health  care  system  on 
the  wane.  It  is  a  growing  system  and  It  has 
growing  pains.  What  must  be  provided  now 
Is  the  wherewithal  to  assure  that  this  growth 
Is  contlntied  and  that  the  benefits  of  this 
svstem  Eu-e  extended  to  all  men,  women,  and 
children  retrardless  of  their  ability  to  pay  for 
the  health  care  they  require. 

The  National  Healthcare  Act  of  1970  pro- 
poses to  lay  the  groundwork  for  Imoroving 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
by: 

1.  Increasing  manjjower  through  student 
loans  for  tralntrg  In  the  health  profe.sslons, 
grants  for  the  planning  and  establishment 
of  currlculums  for  training  comprehensive 
ambulatory  health  care  teams  and  grants  to 
perso"nel  In  the  health  professions,  allied 
health  professions  and  nursing  for  service 
In  areas  of  critical  needs. 

2.  Promoting  widespread  development  of 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters to  provide  c  broad  range  of  services,  in- 
cluding check-ups,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  most  common  ailments,  rehabilitation, 
family  planning,  mental  health  care  and 
vision  and  dental  care. 

3.  Creating  a  Council  of  Health  Policy  Ad- 
visors m  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  three-member  Council,  appointed 
by  the  President,  would  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend national  poUcles  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  health  care.  Each  year,  begin- 
ning in  1972.  the  President  would  be  ex- 
pected to  transmit  a  Health  Report  to  Con- 
gress setting  forth  among  other  matters, 
th»  status  of  the  health  care  system  of  the 
nation  ar.d  presenting  a  program  for  carry- 
ing out  policy  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation.  The  Council  of  Health 
Policy  Advisors  would  assist  the  F»resldent 
in  preparing  this  report. 

4.  Strengthening  health  planning  In  order 
to  conserve  scarce  manpower  and  facilities 
by  giving  comprehensive  community  health 
planning  agencies  greater  authority  and  fi- 
nancial support. 

5.  Instituting  cost  controls  through  the 
establishment  of  State  Commissions  to  re- 
view and  approve  In  advance,  hospital  and 
nursing  home  rates  and  through  provisions 


requiring  physicians  to  Justify  their  services 
and  charges  unless  these  fell  within  pro- 
fessionally established  guidelines. 

As  you  can  gather  from  the  foregoing  the 
bill  Is  far  more  than  a  financing  mechanism 
for  health  care.  It  recognizes  that  changes 
in  the  system  must  accompany  any  addl- 
tlotkal  financing  made  available.  Otherwise, 
the  effect  would  be  to  Inflate  already  high 
health  costs  and  make  less  rather  than  more 
health  care  available  to  all  Americans. 

In  1965,  we  enacted  Medicare.  Medicare 
brought  health,  blessings  and  assistance  to 
millions  of  Americans.  But  it  complicated 
the  problem.  It  provided  more  dollars — but 
not  more  services — so  the  price  went  up  for 
all  of  us.  We  must  not  let  that  happen  again. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  health  care  Insurance 
benefits  for  all  that  will  stimulate  develop- 
ment of  new  forms  of  health  care  designed  to 
shift  the  emphasis  from  high-cost  Inpatient 
hospital  care  to  lower-coet  types  of  institu- 
tional care  and  In  particular,  more  easily  ac- 
cessible ambulatory  and  preventive  care. 

In  addition,  comprehensive  health  care  in- 
surance coverage  would  be  mcMle  available  to 
all  people,  building  on  the  broad  base  of 
existing  voluntary  health  Insurance  plana. 
Costs  for  most  of  the  population  would  con- 
tinue to  be  met  by  Individuals  and  employ- 
ers, and  public  funds  would  be  used  for 
those  who  need  total  or  partial  support  in 
financing  their  health  care. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  prc^oaes  that 
standards  of  ambulatory,  preventive  and  in- 
stitutional health  care  benefits  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government.  Federal 
Income  tax  Incentives  would  be  employed  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  health  care  bene- 
fits to  all  employer-employee  groups  and  to 
economically  self-sufficient  Individuals  not 
in  such  groups.  All  employer  plans  would 
have  to  meet  Federal  minimum  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  tax  deductions. 

The  bill  would  make  health  care  benefits 
available  to  pKjrsons  of  low  Income  and  to 
persons  previously  uninsurable.  The  latter 
would  contribute  on  a  reasonable  basis  in 
relation  to  their  Income.  Those  of  low  in- 
come would  be  covered  regardless  of  their 
assets,  through  State  health  care  benefit  pro- 
grams participated  in  by  all  Insurers,  in- 
cluding Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  insurance 
companies  and  prepaid  group  practice  plans. 
These  health  care  benefits  will  be  supported 
by  State  and  Federal  subsidies.  These  pri- 
vately insured  benefits  would  immediately 
reduce  the  need  for  Medicaid  and  would 
eventually  elinUnate  it  as  a  means  of  financ- 
ing medical  care. 

In  recognition  of  the  present  limitation  of 
manpower  and  facilities,  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral benefit  standards  have  been  established 
on  a  priority  basis.  Initial  benefits  called  for 
In  the  bin  will  be  increased  under  a  three- 
phase  program  as  additional  manpower  and 
facilities  become  available. 

Phase  One  of  the  program  for  private 
plans  would  go  Into  effect  In  the  1973  tax 
year.  It  would  cover  charges  for  all  physi- 
cian's services  In  connection  with  surgery, 
radiation  therapy  and  diagnostic  testi, 
whether  performed  In  a  hospital,  ambulatory 
care  center  or  doctor's  office.  Limited  cover- 
age would  be  provided  for  visits  to  a  physi- 
cian m  his  office  or  In  an  Institution.  Weh- 
baby  care,  Including  immunizations  durto« 
the  first  six  months  after  birth,  the  first  30- 
days  of  semlprlvate,  general  or  psychlaUic 
hospital  care  per  Illness,  the  first  eo-days  oi 
convalescence  In  a  skilled  nursing  home  and 
the  first  90-days  In  an  approved  home  cart 
program  would  also  be  covered. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Phase  Two  of  tne 
program  would  take  effect  in  1976.  In  that 
and  subsequent  tax  years,  the  benefits  wouio 
be  improved  and  others  added.  Including 
dental  care  for  children  under  19.  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  all  people,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  maternity  care. 

In  recognition  of  the  greater  need  or  low 
income  people,   the  State  health  care  pro- 
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grams  wotild  Initially  provide  a  level  of  bene- 
fits equal  to  that  provided  under  private 
plans  In  1976.  When  private  plans  enter  the 
second  phase  of  health  care  In  1976,  State 
plans  would  move  to  Phase  Three  benefits. 

In  1979,  when  it  Is  assumed  that  all  serv- 
ices will  be  available  in  the  amounts  required 
to  meet  demand.  Phase  Three  wUl  go  into 
effect  for  aU  people.  In  this  ultimate  phase 
of  health  care  benefits,  there  would  be  no 
maximum  limits  on  ambulatory  care  and 
realistic  limits  on  Institutional  care. 

The  benefits  payable  for  catastrophic  ac- 
cident or  Illness  could  exceed  the  $50,000 
maximum  benefit  currently  provided  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Government-Wide 
Indemnity  Benefit  Plan. 

All  members  of  the  House  should  study 
this  bin  In  detail.  Comprehensive  health  care 
and  the  insurance  to  finance  it  shovild  be 
made  available  to  all  our  citizens.  This  dual 
goal  can  be  achieved  at  lowest  cost  to  the 
nation  by  enactment  of  this  bill. 

National  Health  Care  Act  1970:  Section- 
by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  I — mrDS  and  declaration  op  purpose 
Section  101:  This  section  states  that:  (a) 
America  confronts  a  critical  testing  of  Its 
capacity  to  meet  for  all  of  Its  citizens  one  of 
the  most  basic  of  human  needs,  that  of  pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  p>ersonal  health; 
(b)  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  have  access  to  quality  health 
care,  but  too  many  Americans  find  It  difficult 
to  secure  quality  health  care  when  they  need 
It,  where  they  need  It,  at  prices  they  can 
afford:  (c)  the  nation  needs  systems  of  health 
care  organization,  delivery,  and  financing 
which  combine  the  high  scientific  and  tech- 
nical competence  of  the  medical  and  allied 
health  professions:  the  flexibility,  Innova- 
tlveness,  efficiency,  and  managerial  skills  of 
private  enterprise;  the  legislative  and  fiscal 
capacities  of  government  at  all  levels;  and 
the  potentialities  of  consumer  and  commu- 
nity participation  in  developing  and  main- 
taining such  systems  of  health  care. 

Section  102:  This  section  declares  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  be  to  Improve  the  orga- 
nization, delivery,  and  financing  of  health 
care  for  all  Americans  by  Increasing  health 
persormel,  promoting  ambulatory  care, 
strengthening  health  planning,  establishing 
national  standards  of  health  care  benefits, 
encouraging  provision  of  such  benefits 
through  comprehensive  health  care  Insur- 
ance, and  by  assisting  persons  of  low  Income 
or  in  poor  health  to  secure  that  Insurance. 
TrrLE  n — provisions  to  increase  the  supply 

and    improve    the    DISTRIBtmON    OP    HEALTH 
CARE   PERSONNEL 

Student  loans  for  training  in  the  health 
professions  and  nursing 
Section  201 :  The  medical  student  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are 
amended  to  allow  a  medical  student  to  bor- 
row the  full  cost  of  tiUtlon.  fees,  and  reason- 
able amounts  for  room,  board,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  other  related  costs.  The  loan  will 
be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year 
in  return  for  practice  In  an  area  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  planning  agency  to  be 
in  need  of  phvslclans,  optometrists,  or  den- 
tists. 

The  bill  authorizes  $50  million  for  FY  1971, 
»70  minion  for  FY  1972,  and  $100  million  a 
year  for  FY  1973,  1974,  and  1975  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Loan  provisions  for  student  nurses  are 
amended  to  allow  loans  covering  the  full 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  reasonable  amounts 
for  room,  board,  books,  supplies  and  other 
related  costs.  Up  to  half  of  the  loan  may  be 
forgiven  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year  for 
service  In  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitution or  agency.  Up  to  100  percent  of  the 
loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  33  V3  per- 
cent a  year  for  appropriate  service  in  an  area 


designated  as  having  a  substantial  shortage 
of  nurses. 

The  bill  authorizes  $25  million  for  FY  1971, 
$50  million  for  FY  1972.  $75  million  a  year 
for  FY  1973,  1974,  and  1975  for  this  purpose. 

Scholarship  grants  and  strident  loans  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions 

Section  202 :  Scholarship  grants  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  be  awarded  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual,  up  to  the  full  cost  of  his 
tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment  and  living 
expenses. 

The  bill  authorizes  for  this  ptirpose  $10 
mUllon  for  FY  1971.  $30  mUUon  for  FY  1972. 
and  $50  mUllon  a  year  for  FY  1973,  1974,  and 
1975. 

Loan  provisions  for  students  In  the  allied 
health  professions  are  amended  to  allow 
loans  covering  the  fvill  cost  of  tuition,  fees, 
and  reasonable  amounts  for  room,  board, 
books,  supplies,  and  other  related  costs.  Up 
to  half  of  the  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  a  year  for  service  in  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or 
agency.  Up  to  100  percent  of  the  loan  may 
be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  33' 3  percent  a 
year  for  appropriate  service  in  an  area  de- 
signs having  a  substantial  shortage  of 
allied  health  professionals. 

The  bill  authorizes  $7.5  million  for  FY 
1971,  $15  minion  for  FY  1972.  $40  mUUon 
for  FY  1973.  $60  mUllon  for  FY  1974,  and 
$75  million  for  FY  1975  for  this  purpose. 

Training  for  personnel  needed  in  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  health  care  centers 

Section  203:  For  purposes  of  training 
grants  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
this  section  amends  the  term  "training  cen- 
ter for  allied  health  professions"  to  include 
Junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities 
which  offer  training  In  health  care  center 
administration  or  currlculums  providing  the 
allied  health  professionals  needed  to  operate 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers. 

It  Edso  establishes  a  new  program  of  spe- 
cial project  grants  to  help  education  Insti- 
tutions meet  the  cost  of  developing  currlc- 
ulums and  training  programs  to  develop 
the  skills  needed  to  administer  and  staff 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters. 

The    bin    authorizes   $10    mUUon   for   FY 
1971,  $25  million  for  FY  1972,  $40  mUllon  for 
FY    1973,   and    $50   mUllon    a   year   for   FY 
1974  and  1975  for  this  purpose. 
Grants  to   personnel  in   the  health   profes- 
sions, allied  health  professions,  and  nurs- 
ing for  service  in  areas  of  critical  need 
Section   204:    This   section    establishes   a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  medical  per- 
sonnel in  return  for  service  In  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  critical  need  to  alleviate  the 
maldistribution  of  health  care  personnel. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  individual  health  professionals, 
nurses,  or  allied  health  professionals  who 
agree  to  provide  health  care  services  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  In  an  area  de- 
signated by  the  Secretary,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  appropriate  State  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agency,  as  having  a 
critical  need  for  those  services. 

The  purjKwe  of  the  grant  Is  (1)  to  com- 
pensate the  Individual  for  providing  health 
care  services  in  an  area  where  his  normal 
compensation  for  services  Is  less  than  eqiUva- 
lent  health  personnel  receive  elsewhere,  and 
(2)  to  comp>ensate  the  Individual  for  his 
loss  of  time  In  getting  established  In  a  more 
lucrative  area. 

The  amount  of  the  grant,  therefore.  Is 
that  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  re- 
cipient's Income  from  providing  health  care 
services  for  each  contract  year,  provides  a 
total  income  equal  to  110  percent  of  the 
national  annual  median  Income  for  per- 
sons of  comparable  education  and  training, 
or  110  percent  of  his  earnings  from  provid- 


ing health  care  services  In  the  previous  year, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

In  determining  the  precise  amount  of  the 
grant,  the  Secretary  may  consider  such  fac- 
tors as  he  deems  relevant.  He  must  consider, 
however: 

(1)  the  national  median  annual  income 
for  the  applicant's  profession; 

(2)  the  cost  of  living  in  the  area  of  need; 

(3)  the  background,  training,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant; 

(4)  the  amoxmt  of  Income  the  applicant 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  serv- 
ice In  the  area; 

(6)  the  number  of  persons  of  the  appli- 
cant's profession  needed  In   the  area;   and 

(6)  where  appropriate,  cost  of  equipment, 
supplies,  and  faculties. 

The  bUl  authorizes  $10  miUlon  for  FY 
1971  and  $50  million  a  year  thereafter  until 
June  30,  1975,  for  this  purpose. 

Effective  date 
Section    205:    Title    n    becomes    effective 
upon  enactment. 

TITLE  ni COMPREHENSIVE  AMBttLATOBT 

HEALTH  CAB£  CENTERS 

The  purpose  of  this  Title  Is  to  provide  for 
grants  to  comprehensive  ambulatory  health 
care  centers  (as  defined  In  amendments 
made  by  Section  309).  The  Public  Health 
Service  Act  currently  provides  for  grants 
for  the  construction  or  modernization  of 
"out-patient  faculties,"  but  no  funds  are 
earmarked  specifically  for  such  facilities, 
nor  are  the  facilities  required  to  provide  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  services. 
This  Title  would  set  up  a  special  category 
of  grants  to  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  which  offer  a  greater 
range  of  medical  services  than  current  law 
now  specifies  for  "out-patient  facilities" 
grants. 

Amendment  of  purpose 

Section  301 :  This  section  amends  the  dec- 
laration of  purpose  of  Title  VI  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  recognize  speclficaUy 
the  concept  of  a  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center. 

Authorization    of    appropriations    for    con- 
struction and  mod,emization  grants 

Section  302:  For  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  June  30.  1971,  an  additional  $200  mU- 
llon Is  provided  hereunder  in  grant  authority 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  faculties,  or 
the  modernization  of  such  existing  faculties. 
This  sum  Is  provided  through  a  new  allot- 
ment category  which  is  separate  from  exist- 
ing allotment  categories  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities.  It  is  contemplated  that  a  portion 
of  the  funds  available  for  grants  hereunder 
wUl  be  used  to  assist  nearly-constructed  fa- 
cilities to  pay  Initial  start-up  and  operation 
expenses  during  the  first  three  years  of  op- 
eration of  such  centers. 

State  allotments 

Section  303:  Funds  avaUable  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  health  care  centers  will  be 
aUotted  to  the  several  states  on  the  same 
basis  as  allotments  are  now  made  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
culties. Transfers  from  allotments  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  facilities  to 
allotments  for  the  construction  of  other  types 
of  faculties  are  not  authorized.  Existing  law 
permitting  carryovers  of  unused  allotments 
from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  other  Is  un- 
changed. 

Priority  of  vrojects 

Section  304:  Priorities  for  awarding  grants 
to  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers  woiUd  be  given  to  proposed  faculties 
In  densely  populated  areas  now  lacking  auch 
facilities.  This  Is  to  relieve  pressures  on  gen- 
eral hospitals  In  such  areas,  to  bring  preven- 
tive   and    treatment   faculties    tc    populous 
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areas  not  now  receiving  coordinated  health 
care  and  to  create  lower-coat  facilities  in  lieu 
Df  expanding  high-cost  In-patlent  facilities. 
State  plans 
Section  305:  In  Its  evaluation  of  the  health 
needs  of  Its  citizens,  the  State  health  plan- 
ning agencv  would  be  required  to  determine 
as  part  of  Us  planning  process  the  number  of 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters needed  In  the  state  and  a  plan  for  dis- 
tribution of  such  centers.  It  would  also  have 
to  adopt  a  program  providing  for  construc- 
tion of  those  comprehensive  ambiUatory 
health  care  centers  identified  as  needed  In 
its  State  plan,  or  for  modernizing  such  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Recovery  of  funds 
Section  306 :  This  section  would  add  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centers  to 
the  list  of  types  of  health  facilities  from 
which  recovery  of  federal  funds  may  be  made 
by  the  federal  government  from  facilities 
which  no  longer  qualify. 

:.oan  guarantees  and   loans  for  moderniza- 
tion and   construction   of  comprehensive 
ambulatory   health   centers 
Section   307:    The   Public   Health    Service 
Act  provides  for  loans,  guarantees  and  in- 
terest subsidies  for  qualified  agencies  wish- 
ing to  construct  or  modernize  health  facili- 
ties.     This     section      adds      comprehensive 
ambulatory  health  care  centers  to  the  list 
of  types  of  facilities  which  qualify  for  such 
loans,  guarantees  and  interest  subsidies. 
Definition     of     comprehensive     ambulatory 
health  care  center 
Section    308:    Comprehensive    ambulatory 
health   care  centers  are  specifically  defined 
so  as  to  encompass  only  facilities  which  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  preventive,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  ambulatory  pa- 
tients   and    thus    relieve   overutilization    of 
general  hospitals  and  make  health  care  more 
accessible. 

TTTLE   rV PEOVISIONS   TO    STHENGTHEN    HEALTH 

C.^RE    PLANNING 

Subtitle  A— Health  Report  of  the  President; 

Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers  Health 

Report  of  the  President 

Section  401;  Beginning  in  1972.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  a  health  report  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  July  1  of  each  year 
on  the  status  of  the  nation's  health  needs 
and  health  care  system  with  a  program  for 
meeting  those  needs. 

Council  of  health  policy  advisers 

Section  402:  This  section  creates  a  three- 
man  Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Its  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Employment  of  officers,  employees,  experts 
and  consultants 

Section  403;  The  Council  Is  authorized  to 
hire  officers,  employees  and  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  needed. 

Responsibilities  of  council 

Section  404:  This  section  outlines  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Council  In  assisting  the 
President  In  the  preparation  of  his  Health 
Report  and  the  setting  and  coordination  of 
overall  health  policy. 

The  Council  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
health  report  to  the  President  not  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year,  starting  in  1972.  This 
report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
as  a  supplement  to  the  next  Health  Report 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress.  In  Us  first 
report  to  the  President  the  Council  shall 
specifically  review  and  advise  the  President 
on  health  programs.  The  Council  shall  de- 
velop and  recommend  goals  for  a  national 
health  policy  to  promote  efficiency,  elimi- 
nate waste  and  duplication  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  health  facilities  and  resources,  and 
shall     recommend     specific     programs     to 
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streamline  and  consolidate  health  manpower 
programs. 

CoTisultation  with  other  advisory  bodies  and 
representative  groups— cooperative  utiliza- 
tion of  services,  facilities  and  information 
Section    405;  The    Council    shall    consult 
with  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council, 
other  advisory  councils  or  committees  as  well 
as  such  representatives  of  the  private  sector 
as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  utilize  the 
services,  facilities  and  information  of  other 
pubUc  and  private  organizations  to  the  full- 
est extent  to  avoid  unnecessary  overlapping 
or  duplication  of  effort. 

Compensation  of  members 
Section  406;  The  Chairman  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  Level  11  and  the  other 
members  at  the  rate  of  Level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Section  407;  Authorizes  such  sums  as  are 
needed  to  enable  the  Council  to  function, 
not  to  exceed  $1  million  in  any  fiscal  year. 
Subtitle  B — Departmental  Recommendations 

and  Reports 
Statements  regarding  effect  of  departmental 
proposal  on  Nation's  health  care 
Section  411:  Every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  required  to  Include,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  In  each  report  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  or  other  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  health  or  the 
health  care  system,  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posal on  the  nation's  health  care  system, 
adverse  effects,  alternatives,  the  relative 
priority  established  by  the  Council  of  Health 
Policy  Advisers,  and  any  Irreversible  or  Irre- 
trievable commitments  of  resources  involved. 
Prior  to  making  this  report  the  responsible 
Federal  official  shall  consult  with  and  obtain 
the  comments  of  any  Federal  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  by  lav  or  special  experUse 
relative  to  the  health  k_pact  of  th  oroposal. 
These  comments,  with  comments  of  appro- 
priate Federal.  State  and  local  agencies  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  public,  and  shall  accompany  the 
proposal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
process. 

Agency  obligations  under  other  Federal 

statutes 

Section  412:  The  preceding  section   (sec. 

411)  shall  not  affect  the  obligations  Imposed 

on  Federal  agencies  by  other  Federal  statutes. 

Subtitle  C — Comprehensive  Health  Planning 

Amendments 

Part  A — Definition  of  "appropriate  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency" 

Section  431;  Adopts  for  purposes  of  the 
entire  Public  Health  Service  Act  the  defini- 
tion of  "appropriate  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency"  provided  In  section  444  of 
this  blU. 

Part  B — State  and  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies 

State   agency   review   and   certification 

Section  441:  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  grants  cur- 
rently provided  by  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  a  State  plan  for  compre- 
hensive State  health  planning  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  existing  requirements,  provide  for 
the  project  certification  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  Part  B. 

Areawide   comprehensive   health   planning 
agencies 

Section  442:  This  section  increases  the 
funds  authorized  for  project  grants  for  area- 
wide  health  planning  to  $25  million  for 
FY  1971.  $40  million  for  FT  1972,  and  $60 
million  for  FY  1973. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  grants  the  agency 
must  be  prepared  to  function  as  the  "ap- 
propriate comprehensive  health  planning 
agency"  for  the  area  or  region.  The  agency 


must  be  prepared  to  play  a  strengthened 
role  In  coordinating  areawlde  health  affairs, 
Including  the  determination  of  health  needs, 
capital  exp)enditure  programs,  cooperative 
use  of  facilities,  optimum  use  of  available 
manpower,  and  improved  management  tech- 
niques. The  agency  must  provide  for  consul- 
tation with  the  areawlde  health  planning 
council  and  other  groups,  for  the  represen- 
tation of  health  care  facilities  and  physi- 
cians, for  enlisting  public  support,  and  for 
educating  the  public  concerning  the  proper 
use  of  facilities  and  services  available. 

Comprehensive    procedure    for    review    and 
certification 

Section  443;  In  the  case  of  applications 
for  Federal  grants,  loans,  or  other  financial 
aid  Involving  more  than  $100,000  which 
require  certification  by  the  appropriate  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency,  the  ap- 
plication may  be  approved  by  the  Secretaiy 
only  after  he  is  satisfied  that  the  review 
provisions  of  this  section  have  been  met. 
The  section,  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
agency,  requires  that  It  have  reasonable 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
application,  and  has  certified  to  Its  essential 
need  and  high  priority.  If  the  "appropriate 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency"  is  a 
metropolitan  or  other  local  planning  agency, 
that  agency,  after  reviewing  the  application, 
must  have  communicated  its  comments  to 
both  the  applicant  and  the  State  agency. 
The  State  planning  agency  must  make  its 
own  determination  that  the  application  fits 
in  with  the  State's  overall  needs  and  priori- 
ties as  expressed  in  the  State  plan.  If  two 
or  more  States  are  Involved,  each  State 
agency  must  make  a  separate  certification 
as  to  the  need  and  priority  of  the  project 
in  its  State. 

Definitio?. 

Section  444;  In  the  case  of  a  project  affect- 
ing an  entire  State,  the  appropriate  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency  is  the 
agency  designated  in  the  State  plan.  In  the 
case  of  a  project  affecting  a  region,  metro- 
I>olitan  area,  or  other  local  area,  the  appro- 
priate comprehensive  health  planning  agency 
Is  the  agency  or  organlziation  designated 
under  section  442  of  this  bill  or  such  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
performing  the  required  health  planning 
functions. 

TrrLE  V PROVISIONS  TO   MAKE   COMPREHENSIVE 

HEALTH  CARE   INSURANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 

Title  V  of  the  bill  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  accomplish  three  major  objec- 
tives: 

(1)  To  establish  minimum  nationwide 
standards  for  individual  health  care  bene- 
fits: 

(2)  To  establish  a  system  of  nationwide 
health  care  Insurance,  utilizing  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  financed  plans,  whlcb 
will  assure  that  every  Individual  requiring 
medical  care  will  have  the  funds  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  care  when  his  need 
for  it  arises.  Irrespective  of  his  economic 
statvis:  and 

(3)  To  control  the  cost  and  quality  of 
medical  care  to  the  consumer  by  strengthen- 
ing controls  over  the  prices  charged  by  in- 
stitutional and  Individual  providers  of  medi- 
cal care  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  public 
and  private  insurers  who  pay  the  providers' 
charges.  Provisions  to  achieve  the  first  of 
these  objectives  appear  in  Subtitle  A,  which 
establishes  the  Minimum  Standard  Health- 
care Benefits,  as  well  as  in  provisions  of  the 
remaining  subtitles  which  implement  these 
minimum  standards  by  requiring  that  they 
be  met  as  a  condition  to  eligibility  for  the 
tax  and  other  public  financial  Incentives  pro- 
vided under  those  other  subtitles.  Provisions 
to  serve  the  second  of  these  major  objectives 
appear  in  Subtitles  B  and  C,  which  provide 
federal  tax  Incentives  for  the  establishment 
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of  private  health  Insurance  plans  by  employ- 
ers and  individuals,  and  In  Subtitle  D.  which 
supplies  public  financial  assistance,  to  be 
shared  by  federal  and  state  governments,  for 
state  health  care  Insurance  plans  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  needy  and  uninsurable 
Individuals.  Provisions  to  accomplish 
strengthening  controls  over  the  cost  and 
quality  of  medical  care  to  the  consvuner,  al- 
though woven  Into  the  fabric  of  all  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  V,  appear  mainly  In  the  in- 
stitutional rate  reimbursement  provisions  of 
Subtitle  D,  in  those  provisions  of  Subtitle  A 
which  permit  private  Insurers  to  Impose 
limits  on  the  charges  for  which  providers  of 
medical  care  may  be  reimbursed,  as  well  as 
in  those  provisions  of  Subtitle  A  which, 
through  the  definition  of  minimum  stand- 
ard health  care  benefits,  shift  emphasis  from 
high-cost  In-patlent  hospital  care  to  lower- 
cost  types  of  ambulatory  and  preventive  care. 

SUBTITLE  A 

Minimum  nationwide  standard  health  care 
benefits  established 

Section  501:  Minimum  national  standards 
for  the  health  care  of  all  individuals  are  pre- 
scribed by  section  501  of  the  bill.  The  terms 
of  the  bill  by  which  these  standards  are  to  be 
put  Into  effect  will  make  them  nationwide  In 
their  application;  will  guarantee  that  the 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  required 
will  be  at  least  as  high  or  higher  for  needy 
and  uninsurable  Individuals  as  for  others; 
will  assure  that  the  standards  prescribed  will 
operate  to  set  a  minimum  rather  than  a 
maximum  for  health  care  actually  obtainable 
by  an  individual;  will  shift  emphasis  from 
the  present  day  concentration  of  high-cost 
institutional  and  specialized  health  care  to 
lower-cost  ambulatory  and  preventive  care 
which  serves  the  comprehensive  health  care 
needs  of  an  individual;  and  will  permit  the 
minimum  standards  to  be  phased  in  over  a 
period  of  time  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 
of  priorities  that  will  not  give  rise  to  un- 
realistic expectations  for  medical  care  beyond 
the  level  of  medical  facilities  and  profes- 
sional talent  the  Nation  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing. 

Nationwide  application  of  minimum  health 
care  standards  laid  down  by  section  501  is 
effected  by  Insertion  In  federal  law.  namely 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  Social 
Security  Act.  of  requirements  that  benefits 
paying  for  not  less  than  the  health  care  re- 
quired under  the  minimum  standards  must 
be  included  in  private  or  state  established 
health  care  plans  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  the  federal  tax  or  other  public  financial 
assistance  accorded  under  the  bill  (see  I.R.C. 
55  280  and  213,  added  by  the  bill) . 

To  assure  that  the  health  care  standards 
prescribed  under  section  501  will  operate  only 
as  a  minimum  and  will  not  discourage  an  In- 
dividual's Initiatives  to  secure  even  higher 
standards  of  health  care  for  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay,  the  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions making  it  clear  that  the  standards 
named  are  only  minlmums  and  that  provi- 
sion of  benefits  for  high  levels  of  medical 
care  will  not  prevent  a  health  care  benefit 
plan  from  qualifying  for  advantages  accord- 
ed under  the  new  law.  Such  provisions  in- 
clude the  one  making  it  clear  the  standards 
established  are  only  minlmums  (I.R.C.  §  213 
(h));  the  ones  specifically  permitting  addi- 
tional benefits  (I.R.C.  55  280(c)(8)(C)  and 
213(g)  (3)  (D) ) ;  the  ones  permitting  a  quali- 
fied private  health  care  plan  to  provide  for 
a  covered  individual's  payment  of  medical 
expenses  exceeding  established  "deductible" 
and  "co-payment"  standards  (I.R.C.  55  280 
(c)(8)  and  213(g)(3)):  and  the  ones  per- 
mitting qualifying  health  care  plans  to  in- 
clude various  other  "optional"  provisions 
(I.R.C.  5  280(c)   and  213(g)(3)). 

I*rovlsions  in  the  bill  to  assure  that  the 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  required 
to  be  provided  needy  and  uninsurable  in- 
dividuals will  be  no  less  than  those  requlrec 
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for  the  more  fortunately  situated  appear  In 
the  sections  that  apply  the  definition  of  min- 
imum standard  health  care  benefits  to  pri- 
vate and  publicly  assisted  plans  alike  (Social 
Security  Act  5  2002(a):  I.R.C.  51280(c)(4) 
and  213(g)(1)).  as  well  as  In  the  benefit 
phase-In  schedules  requiring  the  timing  of 
benefit  Implementation  to  be  faster  under 
publicly  assisted  plans  for  needy  and  unin- 
surable individuals  (Social  Security  Act 
§  2002(a) )  than  under  private  qualified  plans 
(I.R.C.  55  280(c)(4)  and  213(g)  (1) ) . 

Provisions  In  the  bill  to  stimulate  a  shift 
In  emphasis  to  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  on  an  ambulatory  and  pre- 
ventive care  basis,  and  away  from  reliance 
on  higher-cost  in-patlent  institutional  care 
appear  throughout  the  definition  of  the  Min- 
imum Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  gener- 
ally (see  I.R.C.  5  213(h) )  and  particularly  in 
provisions  which  bar  higher  co-payments  for 
ambulatory- treatment  of  a  given  condition 
than  for  Institutional  treatment  of  the  same 
condition. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  to  meet  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  required  minimum 
standard  of  health  care  benefits  from  out- 
stripping the  Nation's  health  care  delivery 
capabilities.  This  Is  accomplished  by  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  assign  one  of  three 
"priority  designations"  to  each  of  the  bene- 
fits in  the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits  (I.R.C.  5  213(h)(1)(A)) 
and  by  related  provisions  which  require 
benefits  in  the  several  priority  categories  to 
be  phased-in  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 
prescribed  In  the  law  (I.R.C.  5  5  280(c)  (4)  (A) 
and  213(g)(1)(A)).  To  permit  the  flexlbUity 
required  to  deal  with  imexpected  shortfalls  . 
in  development  of  the  health  care  facilities 
and  services  needed  to  deliver  the  care  cov- 
ered by  a  particular  benefit,  the  President  Is 
empowered,  under  restricted  conditions 
stated  In  the  law.  to  defer  the  scheduled  time 
for  phase-in  of  benefits  that  have  not  be- 
come mandatory  at  the  time  he  acts. 

The  initial  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  for  Individuals  covered  under  qual- 
ified private  plans  and  those  for  individuals 
covered  under  qualified  public  plans  include 
the  following: 

(A)  For  non-occupational  siccldents  and 
Illnesses  other  than  pregnancy: 

(1)  Diagnosis  and  non-surgical  treatment 
by  a  physician  In  his  office  or  at  a  hospital 
on  a  non-ln-patlent  basis — ^three  visits  per 
year  for  individuals  covered  under  private 
plans  and  six  visits  per  year  for  individuals 
covered  under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  $2.00 
per  visit. 

(2)  Treatment  by  surgery  or  radiation 
therapy  by  a  physician  in  his  office  or  at  a 
hospital  on  a  non-in-p)atient  basis — unlim- 
ited visits  under  both  private  and  public 
plans.  Patient  pays  $2.00  per  visit. 

(3)  X-rays,  laboratory  tests,  electrocardio- 
grams, and  other  diagnostic  tests  performed 
in  connection  with  care  provided  in  (1)  or 
(2)  above — unlimited  coverage  under  both 
private  and  public  plans.  No  co-payment  re- 
quired. 

(4)  Birth  control  counseling  by  a  physi- 
cian In  his  office — covered  only  under  public 
plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(5)  Well-baby  cars  during  first  six 
months — six  examinations  covered  under 
both  private  and  public  plans.  No  co-pay- 
ment required. 

(6)  Well-baby  care  during  next  18 
months — six  examinations  covered  only  un- 
der public  plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(7)  Physical  therapy  rendered  or  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician — covered  only  under 
public  plans.  Patient  pays  20'"(. 

(8)  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  any  con- 
dition by  a  physician  In  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility — unlimited  subject  to 
co-payment  of  $2.00  per  day  during  the  first 
30  days  of  confinement  and  $5.00  per  day 
thereafter  for  Individuals  covered  under  pri- 
vate plans,  and  $2.00  F>er  day  for  the  first  120 


days  of  confinement  and  $5.00  per  day  there- 
after for  Individuals  covered  under  public 
plans. 

(9)  Annual  oral  examination  by  a  dentist 
(Including  prophylaxis) — applicable  only  to 
children  under  age  19  covered  under  public 
plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(10)  Amalgam  fillings,  extractions,  and 
dentures — applicable  only  to  children  under 
age  19  covered  under  public  plans.  Patient 
pays  20%. 

(11)  Drugs  requiring  a  prescription  and 
certain  life-preserving  non-legend  drugs  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician — covered  only  under 
public  plans.  Patient  pays  $1.00  per  prescrip- 
tion. 

(12)  Prosthetic  appliances — covered  only 
under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  20^"^. 

(13)  Hospital  services  (semi-private  ac- 
commodations and  ancillary  services  while 
confined  as  an  In-patlent) — the  first  30  days 
of  confinement  for  Individuals  covered  under 
private  plans  and  the  first  120  days  of  con- 
finement for  Individuals  covered  under  public 
plans.  Patient  pays  $10.00  the  first  day  and 
$5.00  for  each  additional  day  of  covered  con- 
finement. 

(14)  Extended  care  facility  services  (seml- 
prlvate  accommodations  and  ancillary  serv- 
ices while  confined  as  an  In-patlent) — the 
first  60  days  of  confinement  for  Individuals 
covered  under  private  plans  and  the  first  120 
days  of  confinement  for  individuals  covered 
under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  $2.50  per 
day  of  covered  confinement. 

(15)  Home  health  agency  services  under 
a  prescribed  plan — those  rendered  during  the 
first  90  days  of  the  plan  for  Individuals  cov- 
ered under  private  plans  and  during  the 
first  ISO  days  of  the  plan  for  individuals 
covered  under  public  plans.  The  patient  pays 
$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered. 

(B)  For  pregnancies:  Diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  Institutional  confinement  for 
pregnancy  and  any  complications  thereof 
from  date  of  conception  until  the  ninetieth 
day  following  termination  of  the  pregnancy — 
covered  only  under  public  plans.  Patient 
pays  20  rr. 

Co-payments  by  patients  have  been  used 
as  a  deterrent  to  excessive  utilization  of 
certain  services.  However,  families  have  been 
protected  against  having  these  co-payments 
be  a  serious  financial  burden  by  means  of 
a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  co-payments 
that  may  be  required  In  any  one  year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  deferral, 
those  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Bene- 
fits that  are  initially  provided  individuals 
covered  under  qualified  public  plans  but  not 
private  plans  will  become  available  to  indi- 
viduals covered  under  qualified  private  plans 
on  January  1.  1976.  Similarly  the  proposed 
1976  Improvements  In  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  for  qualified  public 
plans  will  become  effective  for  qualified  pri- 
vate plans  in  1979. 

SITBTITLES    B    AND    C 

Qualified   employee   and   individual   health- 
care plans 

Subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  bill  provide  sig- 
nificant federal  income  tax  incentives  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  comprehensive 
health  care  insurance  under  qualifying  pri- 
vately financed  plans  maintained  by  em- 
ployers for  employees,  or  by  Individuals  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 

Qualified   employee   healthcare  plans 

Section  511;  The  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  restrict  the  federal  income 
tax  deduction  otherwise  allowable  to  an  em- 
ployer for  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  employer  for  medical  care  of  any  em- 
ployee or  his  dependents.  This  deduction  Is 
restricted  to  50  percent  of  the  described  ex- 
pense for  medical  care  of  the  employee.  If 
the  employer  establishes  and  maintains  a 
Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan,  the  re- 
striction will  not  apply,  and  100  percent  of 
the  described  expense  is  deductible.  This  sec- 
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tlon  Is  applicable  to  taxable  years  com- 
n  eiiclng  after  December  31,  1972.  except  that, 
li.  the  case  of  any  employer  plan  providing 
n  edical  care  for  employees  which  was  estab- 
Uihed  pursuant  to  a  collectively-bargained 
a  freement.  the  restrictions  on  the  deduction 
will  not  apply  until  the  expiration  of  the 
a  [reement,  or  December  31.  1975,  whichever 

0  :curs  flrst. 

Each  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan 
n  ust  provide  at  least  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ad  Healthcare  Benefits  described  In  Sub- 
t  tie  A.  A  qualified  plan  must  be  In  writing, 
alopted  by  the  employer,  and  communicated 
t  I  his  employees.  Substantially  all  active 
f  lU-tlme  employees  must  be  eligible  to  be 
c  )vered,  and  the  coverage  must  continue 
M  pon  certain  terminations  of  employment  or 
c  trtain  temporary  absences  of  the  employee. 
A  coordination  of  benefits  provision  must  be 
included  in  a  qualified  plan  to  avoid  costly 
duplication  of  coverage. 

Qualified  individual  health-care  plans 
Section  521:  The  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle 
F  resently  restricts  an  individual's  deduction 
fi»r  his  expenses  paid  for  Insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  to  an  amount  (not 
\ A.  excess  of  8150)  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
anount  actually  paid.  The  portion  of  the 
ecpense  not  so  deductible  may  be  deducted 
c  nly  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds  3  percent 
or  adjusted  gross  Income.  The  bill  amends 
t  ie  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  taxable  years 
commencing  after  December  31,  1972,  to  re- 
r  love  these  restrictions  and  to  allow  100  per- 
c;nt  of  medical  care  insurance  premiums  as 
a  deduction,  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
paid  for  the  cost  of  a  Qualified  Individual 

1  :ealthcare  Plan,  or  as  a  contribution  toward 
t  le  cost  of  a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare 
I  Ian  or  as  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
a   Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan. 

Each  Qualified  Individual  Healthcare  Plan 
riust  provide  at  least  the  Minimum  Stand- 
8  rd  Healthcare  Benefits  described  In  Subtitle 
i  .  A  qualified  Individual  Insurance  contract 
I  lust  contain  provisions  which  obligate  the 
1  isurer  to  renew  the  policy,  and  allow  cov- 
€  red  dependents  to  continue  their  coverage 
I  nder  the  policy  after  the  death  of  the  In- 
s  ured  as  If  he  were  still  alive. 

SCBTrrLE    D 

( Wants  to  States  for  qualified  State  health- 
care plaTis  for  the  needy  and  uninsurable 
Section  531 :  The  bill  adds  a  new  Title  XX 
1  3  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
( Btabllshment  of  publicly  subsidized  health 
( are  Insurance  plans  on  a  state  by  state 
1  asls.  Each  state  will  have  a  health  insur- 
{ nee  pool  which  all  private  entitles  in  that 
itate  (both  profit  and  non-profit)  which 
c  urrently  Indemnify  the  cost  of  health  care 
1  rould  be  required  to  underwrite.  One  or 
1  aore  private  Insurance  carriers  will  be  deslg- 
i.ated  by  the  state  to  administer  the  state 
]  ilan  on  a  retention  accounting  basis.  These 
i  tate  plans  will  guarantee  that  Minimum 
i  itandard  Healthcare  Benefits  are  made  avall- 
I  ble  to  Individuals  and  families  who  prevl- 
<  usly  wer*"  unable  to  purchase  health  care 
iosurance,  either  because  of  their  low  in- 
come or  their  extremely  poor  health,  (sees. 
:001:  2002(a);  2002(d):  2003(a):  2003(b); 
:  010:   2015(a)    of  Title  XX). 

In  order  to  encourage  a  state  to  establish 

I .  plan,  federal  approprlatloiLs  otherwise  pay- 

1  ble  to  the  state   pursuant  to  Titles  V  and 

:CIX  of  the  Social  Security    Act  are  condl- 

1  ioned  on  the  state's  having  in  operation  a 

iJuAllfled  State  Healthcare  Plan.  The  bene- 

:lts  required  to  be  provided  by  a  state  plan 

ire  designed  to  stimulate  the  nationwide  de- 

elopment   of   Improved   methods   for   orga- 

:  ilzlng  and   delivering  health   care   services. 

sees.  2002(a)    and  2012(d)   of  Title  XX). 

Individuals  or  families  who  are  eligible  to 
«ceive  public  cash  assistance  under  a  pro- 
rram  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  federal 
unds  will  be  enrolled  In  the  state  plan 
LUtomatlcally,  and  without  cost.  Those  In- 


dividuals who  are  financially  capable  of  pro- 
curing health  Insurance,  but  who  are  unin- 
surable because  of  poor  health,  may  enroll 
In  the  state  plan  at  their  own  expense;  how- 
ever, these  indivlduaJs  may  not  be  charged 
more  than  the  established  rate  for  other  In- 
dividuals enrolled  In  that  state  plan.  En- 
rollment of  other  individuals  and  families 
who  had  low  incomes  the  previous  year  (less 
than  $3,000  for  single  Individuals,  less  than 
34,500  for  a  family  of  two,  and  less  than 
$6,000  for  a  family  of  three  or  more)  is 
voluntary.  Such  individuals  and  families 
would  elect  to  be  enrolled  once  each  year 
and  would  be  required  to  make  modest  con- 
tributions toward  the  cost  of  Insuring  their 
own  health  care,  depending  on  the  size  of 
their  family  and  the  amount  of  their  In- 
come. No  assets  or  other  means  tests  are  re- 
quired, (sees.  2003(a);  2003(b);  2005(a): 
2005(c):  2005(e):  2006(a):  2006(b)  of  Title 
XX). 

The  premlxmis  to  be  charged  for  each  pol- 
icy year  undea-  a  state  plan  will  be  actuarial- 
ly determined  in  each  state,  and  for  each 
family  size  risk  category.  The  established 
premiums  are  subject  to  annual  review  by 
designated  federal  and  state  agencies,  and 
If  the  premiums  are  found  to  be  unjustifi- 
ably high  within  a  peirtlcular  state,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  direct  a  reduction  In  the  federal  ap- 
propriation for  that  state's  premium  cost. 
Each  state  has  the  primary  obligation  to 
provide  the  uncontrlbuted  premium  cost  for 
its  plan;  but  if  the  state  Implements  and 
utilizes  controls  which  are  designed  to 
promote  the  delivery  of  lower-coet,  higher- 
quality  institutional  health  care  servlcee,  If 
it  exempts  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
transactions  from  state  taxation,  and  if  it 
eliminates  discriminatory  state  tax  treat- 
ment of  health  care  Insurers,  then  the  state 
will  receive  federal  appropriations  reimburs- 
ing It  for  a  ijercentage  of  its  total  uncon- 
trlbuted premium  coet.  This  federal  per- 
centage reimbursement  is  greater  in  poor 
states  than  In  richer  states.  The  base  figure 
may  be  between  70  and  90  percent,  depend- 
ing on  the  state's  per  capita  income,  but 
further  adjustments  to  this  percentage  may 
be  noade  if  institutional  rates  charged  In  any 
psuticular  state  for  health  care  services  are 
unjustifiably  high  in  comparison  with  other 
states.  States  are  given  the  authority  to  re- 
view In  advance  the  rates  to  be  charged  by 
health  care  institutions  for  their  services,  and 
to  refuse  to  approve  these  rates  for  pay- 
ment under  the  state  plan.  The  cost  and 
quality  of  hetilth  care  services  provided  by 
physicians  and  other  medical  practitioners 
will  be  controlled  in  each  state. 

A  professional  service,  otherwise  covered 
by  these  state  plans,  shall  be  reimbursed 
only  If  It  falls  within  professionally  estab- 
lished utilization  guidelines  or  is  found  to  be 
necessary  health  care  by  a  qualified  peer 
review  committee.  Furthermore,  no  charge 
for  a  necessary  service  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the  prevailing 
charge  In  a  locality  for  similar  services. 
There  Is  a  financial  incentive  for  physicians 
not  to  over-utilize  hospitals  (sees.  2002(e) 
(2);  2004;  2006(e):  2008:  2009;  2010(c)(3); 
2012(a);  2012(c);  2012(e)  2014  of  "ntle  XX) . 

If  the  premiums  collected  and  other 
monies  received  under  the  state  plan  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  claims  Incurred  and  the 
other  costs  of  operating  the  state  plan,  the 
private  underwriters  of  the  plan  shall  bear 
the  lo.'jses  to  the  extent  of  3  percent  of  the 
premiums  collected  for  that  year.  The  state 
will  bear  the  excess  losses  and  will  receive 
a  federal  appropriation  reimbursing  It  for 
that  portion  of  the  excess  losses  equal  to 
the  base  federal  percentage  for  that  state's 
premium  cost  (sees.  2010  and  2012(b)  of 
Title  XX) . 

To  avoid  costly  duplication  of  coverage, 
enrollment  Is  not  available  to  those  Individ- 
uals or  families  covered  under  a  Qualified 


Employee  Healthcare  Plan;  enrollment  is  not 
generally  available  to  classes  of  Individuals 
or  families  who  will  receive  substantially  all 
of  their  medical  care  under  a  non-Social 
Security  federal  or  state  program;  all  eligible 
state  plan  enrollees  must  have  Medicare  Part 
B  supplementary  medical  Insurance  cover- 
age, the  material  cost  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  tne  state  and  the  benefits  of  which 
would  be  coordinated  with  state  plan  bene- 
fits (sees.  2002(e)(3):  2003(a)(3):  2003(a) 
(4) ;  2006(f) :  2013  of  Title  XX) . 

Specific  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  (sec. 
2012  of  Title  XX)  to  protect  the  federal  gov- 
ernment against  having  to  bear  such  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  as  may  be  attributable  to  a  state's  de- 
cision to  have  the  plan  provide  greater  bene- 
fits than  the  minimum  required  for  quall- 
llcatlon  under  Title  XX. 

Applicants  for  enrollment  In  the  state  plan 
must  provide  and  certify  all  Information  re- 
quired to  make  an  eligibility  determination. 
Any  federal  or  state  agency  may  be  required 
to  furnish  Information  deemed  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  to  be  necessary  to  verify 
eligibility  (sees.  2005  and  2011  of  "Htle  XX). 
Conforming  amendments  to  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Section  532:  The  bill  amends  Title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Services)  to 
avoid  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of 
federally  subsidized  health  care  programs. 
Title  V  presently  pays  for  the  cost  of  various 
medical  Items  and  services  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plans.  On  July  1,  1973.  or  upon 
a  state's  establishment  of  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan,  whichever  occurs  first,  pay- 
ment for  Items  and  services  now  covered 
under  Title  V  would  be  excluded.  If  they 
also  would  be  covered  under  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan.  Title  V  will  continue 
to  pay  for  items  and  services  which  are  not 
covered  by  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plans. 

Conforming  amendments  to  title  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 

Section  633:  Individuals  and  families  eli- 
gible for  enrollment  In  the  Medicare  Part  B 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
are  required  to  be  enrolled  in  said  program 
as  a  condition  for  enrollment  in  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan.  Section  1837  of  Title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  the  bill  to  remove  existing  limitations  on 
Medicare  Part  B  enrollment  which  might 
prevent  otherwise  eligible  state  plan  eru-oUees 
from  qualifying  for  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  coverage.  E^ch  state  which  has  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  Is  required 
to  pay  the  premium  for  supplementary  med- 
ical Insurance  benefits  under  Part  B  of  Title 
XVni  of  the  Sccial  Security  Act  for  Indi- 
viduals and  families  who  are  eligible  to  enroll 
in  the  Part  B  program  and  who  are  also  eli- 
gible to  receive  public  cash  assistance  under 
a  federally  financed  program.  Section  1843  of 
■ntle  XVni  Is  amended  by  the  bill  to  allow  a 
state  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  which  all  of  these  indigent  sute 
plan  enrollees  will  be  enrolled  under  the  pro- 
gram established  by  Part  B  of  Title  XVIU. 

Conforming  amendments  to  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Section  534 :  The  bill  amends  "ntle  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Grants  to  States  for 
Medical  Assistance  Programs)  to  avoid  un- 
necessary and  costly  duplication  of  federally 
subsidized  health  care  programs.  Title  XIX 
presently  pays  for  the  cost  of  various  medical 
items  and  services  which  will  be  required  to 
be  provided  under  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plans.  On  July  1,  1973,  or  upon  a  state's 
establishment  of  a  Qualified  State  He«athcare 
Plan,  whichever  occurs  first,  payment  for 
items  and  services  now  covered  under  Title 
Xrx  wovad  be  excluded  If  they  also  would 
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be  covered  under  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan.  Title  XIX  will  continue  to  pay  for  Items 
and  services  which  are  not  covered  by  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plans. 

Conforming  amendments  regarding 
"reasonable  cost" 
Section  535:  The  bill  (sec.  531  of  the  bill 
and  sees.  2002(e)  (2);  2008:  and  2009  of  the 
new  Title  XX  It  adds)  establishes  stand- 
ards for  strengthening  controls  over  the 
quality  and  cost  to  enrollees  for  health  care 
services  provided  by  physicians  or  other 
medical  practitioners  and  for  health  care 
services  rendered  to  state  plan  enrollees  In 
health  care  institutions.  The  bill  provides 
that  these  standards  shall  apply  to  deter- 
mine "reasonable  cost"  under  the  existing 
federally  subsidized  health  care  programs 
established  by  Titles  V,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Conforming  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code 

Section  536:  The  premiums  and  other 
monies  received  pursuant  to  the  operation  of 
a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  will,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  be  Invested  by  the  adminis- 
tering carrier  In  Interest-bearing  obligations 
and  other  Income-yielding  securities.  The 
bill  amends  Section  115  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  this  interest  or 
other  income  from  federal  Income  taxation. 

Carrier  compliance 
Section  537:  The  bill  requires  Insurance 
carriers  to  pool  their  efforts  and  resources  to 
Insure  that  all  Individuals  and  families  will 
receive  higher-quality,  lower-cost  health 
care  benefits.  This  section  provides  that 
these  carriers  will  not  be  subject  to  federal 
or  state  antitrust  legislation  solely  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Title  V  of  the  bill. 

Effective  date 
Section  538:  Sections  531,  532.  533.  534, 
535.  536,  and  537  of  the  bill  are  to  become 
effective  u.oon  enactment,  except  that 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plans  will  not 
provide  benefits  before  July  1,  1972,  and 
the  federal  tax  exemption  for  Investment 
Income  derived  pursuant  to  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  Investments  will  apply  only 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30,  1972. 


PRESIDENT    ACTS     TO     CURB     OIL 
PRICES 

I  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
good  news  last  Friday  night  for  all  of  us 
concerned  with  fair  prices  for  the  oil  and 
gasoline  consumers  of  this  Nation.  In  his 
speech  on  inflation  and  the  economy  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  President  announced  two 
important  actions  which  should  at  Jeast 
"restrain  increase  in  oil  and  gasoline 
prices. 

First,  he  announced  he  will  permit  the 
use  of  overseas  import  allocations  to  in- 
crease petroleum  imports  from  Canada. 

Second,  and  more  important,  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  Federal  offshore 
oil  lands  will  no  longer  voluntarily  sub- 
mit to  State  production  controls  which, 
he  said,  "are  not  necessary  for  national 
security,"  and  "actually  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  our  domestic  market  sys- 
tem." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  urged 
such  actions  for  years,  this  is  music  to 
my  ears.  Only  last  week  43  of  my  House 
colleague  joined  me  in  a  letter  of  com- 


ment on  the  pending  investigation  of 
recent  petroleum  price  Increases,  and 
specifically  urged  the  President  to  free 
Federal  offshore  oil  from  these  arbitrary 
State  controls. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
commending  him  for  his  recent  action, 
and  pointing  out  that  he  now  has  the 
responsibility  to  go  further  and  com- 
pletely suspend  these  State  controls.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  this 
letter,  together  with  other  relevant  mate- 
rial at  the  close  of  these  remarks.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  try- 
ing to  insure  that  this  Presidential  action 
becomes  only  the  first  step  in  a  series  of 
actions  to  bring  long  overdue  justice  to 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

The  materials  referred  to  follow: 
Excerpt    Prom    President    Nixon's    Speech 

Before  the  National  Association  of  Man- 

trpAcruRERS,  New  York  Citt,  December  4, 

1970 

We  have  also  set  up  procedures  to  change 
some  government  regulations  that  contrib- 
ute to  higher  prices.  These  are  not  moves 
toward  controls;  on  the  contrary,  these  are 
moves  away  from  the  kind  of  government 
controls  that  cavise  artificial  market  short- 
ages. 

CRUDE     OIL     PRICE 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent  Increase  of 
25  cents  per  barrel  In  the  price  of  crude  oil, 
accompanied  by  Increases  in  prices  of  gaso- 
line and,  later.  Jet  fuel. 

Up  to  now,  state  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion on  federal  offshore  leases  have  held 
down  the  supply  of  crude  oil. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  that 
these  restrictions  are  not  necessary  for  na- 
tional security:  moreover,  they  actually  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  our  domestic 
market  system. 

I  have  today  directed  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  assume  complete  regulating  respon- 
sibility for  conservation  and  production  of 
oil  and  gas  on  all  federal  offshore  lands.  This 
means  that  more  oil  will  be  produced  on 
those  lands,  while  maintaining  strict  en- 
vironmental standards. 

I  have  also  directed  that  companies  im- 
porting Canadian  oil  be  permitted  to  use 
their  overseas  allocation  for  the  purchase  of 
more  crude  oil  from  Canada. 

Taken  together,  these  actions  will  increase 
the  supply  of  oil  and  can  be  expected  to 
help  restrain  the  Increase  of  oil  and  gasoline 
prices. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  one  who  has  long 
advocated  the  destruction  of  the  twin  pUlars 
of  government  oil  policy  that  have  prevented 
competitive  forces  from  working  In  this  In- 
dustry— unduly  restrictive  oil  Import  quotas, 
and  state  market-demand  production  con- 
trols— I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  two 
recent  actions,  announced  December  4,  1970, 
which  are  Important  steps  In  this  direction. 

As  you  correctly  noted,  these  existing  regu- 
lations actually  "contribute  to  higher  prices," 
and  your  actions  were  "not  moves  toward 
controls:  on  the  contrary,  these  are  moves 
away  from  the  kind  of  government  controls 
that  cause  artificial  market  shortages." 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  actions  will  lead 
you  to  thoroughly  examine  our  entire  govern- 
ment oil  policy,  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  report  and  recommendations  of  your 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  continuation  of  the 


kind  of  action  you  initiated  last  week  can 
contribute  In  a  major  way  to  yovir  efforts  to 
combat  Inflation.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
and  many  other?  In  the  Congress  will  strong- 
ly support  such  actions. 

I  do  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  one 
particular  proposed  action  which  I  believe 
present  circumstances  require  you  to  take. 
It  follows  logically  from  your  decision  to  free 
federal  off-shore  oil  production  from  state 
production  controls. 

As  you  know,  the  Connally  "Hot  Oil"  Act 
provides  federal  sanction  for  these  state  con- 
trols by  banning  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
oil  produced  In  violation  of  these  controls. 
Were  It  not  for  the  Connally  Act,  such  state 
controls  would  be  an  unconstittitlonal  in- 
fringement on  exclusive  federal  control  of 
interstate  commerce. 

One  provision  of  that  Act,  however,  (15 
use.  Section  715  (c)  I,  vests  In  you  the  re- 
sponsibility to  suspend  its  operatlc>n  when- 
ever you  find  that  the  amount  of  petroleum 
supplies  is 

"so  limited  as  to  be  the  cause,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  a  lack  of  parity  between  supply 
(including  imports  and  reasonable  with- 
drawals from  storage)  and  consumptive  de- 
mand (Including  exports  and  reasonable  ad- 
ditions to  storage)  resulting  in  an  undue 
burden  on  or  restriction  of  Interstate  com- 
merce In  petroleum  and  petroleum  pr^xiucts." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  critical 
shortage  compels  such  a  finding.  Indeed,  your 
own  remarks  of  last  week  In  explaining  your 
decision  regarding  federal  off-shore  lands  In- 
dicates that  you  have  already  reached  the 
same  ccncluslon.  In  saying  that  "these  re- 
strictions are  not  necessary  for  national  se- 
curity: moreover,  they  actually  Interfere  with 
our  domestic  market  system,"  I  submit,  you 
have,  in  effect,  stated  that  these  state  con- 
trols constitute  an  "undue  burden  on  or  re- 
striction of  Interstate  commerce." 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  recent 
action  which  will  mean  so  much  to  petroletim 
consumers  across  the  nation.  And  I  urge  you 
to  give  your  immediate  serious  attention  to 
my  reconunendation  to  suspend  these  state 
production  controls. 

With  my  very  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Member  of  Congress. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  5,  1970] 
President  Takes  Step  To  Dismantle  Sacro- 
sanct CtniB  ON  Free  Oil  Market 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

President  Nlzon  has  taken  the  first  cau- 
tious step  towards  dismantling  35  years  of 
federal  policy  that  has  had  the  effect  ot 
pushing  up  oil  prices. 

The  two  moves  Mr.  Nixon  announced  last 
night  could  increase  the  nation's  oil  supply 
by  as  much  as  450,000  barrels  each  day.  This, 
many  experts  think,  Is  enough  to  roll  back 
the  25-cent-a-barrel  increase  just  posted  by 
the  big  companies.  And  that  should  virlpe  out 
the  penny  a  gallon  rise  on  gasoline  with 
Which  motorists  have  just  been  socked. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  still  something  consid- 
erably less  than  a  free  market  in  oil.  The 
basic  props  protecting  oil  prices  are  still  in 
place.  Moreover,  the  industry  and  its  friends 
In  the  goveriiments  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
could  undo  what  the  President  has  done. 

However,  Mr.  Nixon's  moves  have  impor- 
tant didactic  overtones,  apart  from  their 
practical  consequences. 

Just  as  the  ration  learned  there  was  noth- 
ing sacred  about  a  27.5  per  cent  depletion 
allowance,  so  too  It  is  now  discovering  that 
the  devices  to  protect  oil  need  not  be  as  Im- 
mutable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians. 

At  least  since  the  passage  of  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act  of  1935.  the  federal  government 
has  created  an  elaborate  web  of  controls, 
curbing  the  supply  of  domestic  oil  and  cructo 
Imported  from  abraad. 
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As  a  first  £tep.  Mr.  Nixon  has  relaxed  a 
.ittle  the  rein  on  foreign  oil.  At  present,  he 
licenses  Imports  of  1.3  million  barrels  a  day. 
But  because  of  peculiar  and  temporary  in- 
crease in  tanker  rates,  licenses  for  250,000 
barrels  have  been  going  unused.  So,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  said  that  these  unused  licenses — 
tickets"  in  the  trade — can  be  used  to  bring 
In  oil  from  Canada  above  the  quota  he  fixed 
for  that  country  last  March. 

Because  the  capacity  of  pipelines  is  limited, 
the  experts  think  that  there  will  still  be  un- 
used tickets.  But  this  step  is  expected  to  add 
about  150.00  to  200.000  barrels  to  the  na- 
tional supply. 

The    President's   second   step    affects    the 
hitherto  untouchable  production  limits  set 
by  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  because  the  Interior  Department,  the 
government's  agent,  is  so  close  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry, the  leaseholders  have  been  forced 
to  limit  their  output  to  levels  set  by  the  two 
states.  Last  night,  Mr.  Nixon  told  the  In- 
terior Department  to  mend  Its  ways  and  free 
the  federal  wells  from  state  control.  His  aides 
tiave  instructed  Interior's  men  to  allow  fed- 
eral wells  to  produce  up  to  their  capacity. 
This  is  expected  to  add  100,000  to  300,000 
barrels  dally  to  the  national  supply. 

To  be  sure,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  the  com- 
panies are  not  helpless.  The  state  bodies 
might  attempt  to  cut  back  production  by  an 
amount  Just  matching  Mr.  Nixon's  Increase 
In  order  to  push  the  price  back  up. 

But  White  House  aides  say  they  are  ready 
for  this  one,  too.  Mr.  Nixon,  they  predict, 
would  then  suspend  the  Connally  Act  which 
sanctions  :he  state  system.  If  the  companies 
:ontinued  to  abide  by  the  state  production 
:urbs,  they  would  be  subject  to  antitrust 
prosecution. 

The  spectacle  of  the  federal  government 
itagU'ig  an  attack  on  collusive  oil  pricing 
\ould  be  welcomed  by  some  in  the  admlnis- 
. ration.  But  the  politically  wise  oil  firms 
ire  expected  to  avoid  such  a  confrontation. 

Some  observers  believe  It  Is  appropriate 
;hat  a  Republican  administration  should  let 
1  few  whiffs  on  free  enterprise  into  the  oil 
companies'  closed  system.  Others  are  aston- 
ished that  it  should  be  this  administration  to 
Like  the  step,  an  administration  that  slapped 
the  fir^t  quota  on  Canadian  oil,  turned  its 
Dack  on  recommendat  ons  to  Junk  the  im- 
port quota  system  and  came  to  the  aid  of 
nnumerable  industries,  from  aerospace 
;hrougn  shipbuilding. 

The  question  now  is  whether  this  first. 
;entative  move  will  hecsme  so  attractive  that 
more  will  follow.  Or  whether  It  will  bring 
down  such  wrath  from  Rockefeller  Plaza  and 
Texas  that  It  will  be  vitiated. 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  December  1,  1970. 
Hon.  George  A.  Lincoln. 
Director.  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Gener.^l  Lincoln:  We,  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, hereby  submit  comments  in  response 
o  the  Federal  Register  Notice  of  November 
17.  1970.  "Crude  Oil  and  Gasoline.  Notice 
of  Investigation  cf  Recently  Announced  In- 
creases in  Prices"  (F.R.  Doc.  70-15548). 

We  should  like  to  make  some  initial  gen- 
eral CTmments,  to  outline  specific  factors 
a!.d  questions  for  c.onsideration  in  your  in- 
vestigation, and  finally  to  recommend  cer- 
tain courses  of  action. 

General  Comments 

First,  we  commend  you.  Dr.  McCracken  and 
others  In  the  Executive  Branch  for  Institut- 
ing this  investigation  under  the  authority 
of  Section  6  (ai  of  Presidential  Proclamation 
3279,  as  amended.  We  consider  a  review  of 
petroleum  prices  to  be  long  overdue;  we 
are  pleased  that  the  responsibility  imposed 
on  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and 
Couv.c.l  of  Economic  Advisers  under  the 
Proclamation  Is  being  exercised. 


Because  of  the  failure  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  act  In  so  many  cases  of  price  in- 
creases In  the  past,  your  responsibility  Is 
particularly  heavy  now. 

Second,  we  urge  that  you  take  interim 
action  necessary  to  roll-back  the  recent  price 
increases,  pending  completion  of  your  in- 
vestigation. As  you  know,  a  number  of  com- 
panies, the  most  significant  being  Humble 
Oil,  have  announced  Increases  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Investigation.  This  arro- 
gant action  by  the  majors  Is,  we  believe,  a 
direct  challenge  to  your  authority  and  to 
the  public  interest  and  may  render  the  In- 
vestigation useless. 

Third,  we  urge  that  the  investigation  be 
thorough  and  Incisive.  We  are  aware  that 
some  have  expressed  concern  that  there  may 
be  only  a  cursory  examination  of  limited  evi- 
dence, an  Innocuous  report  and  no  action. 
These  critics  have  pointed  to  the  tone  of 
the  letter  sent  by  OEP  last  week  to  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies,  requesting  the  submis- 
sion of  evidence,  and  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  this  letter  may  refiect  a  decision  to  "go 
easy"  on  the  companies. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  burden  of 
proof  to  Justify  the  recent  crude  oil  and  gas- 
oline price  increases  rests  with  the  major 
oil  companies;  it  is  they  who  must  Justify 
maintenance  of  the  rigid  Import  controls  on 
crude  oil,  which  make  It  possible  to  insti- 
tute such  price  rises.  The  domestic  crude  oil 
market  is  insulated  from  the  world  market 
and  protected  from  competition. 

Those  who  wish  to  maintain  this  deviation 
from  our  free  enterprise  system — and  who 
wish  at  the  same  time  to  raise  prices — must 
bear  a  heavy  burden  of  proof.  They  cannot 
merely  provide  you  with  declaratory  state- 
ments about  "national  security";  they  must 
provide  convincing,  factual  data. 

Fifth,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  over 
the  past  few  years  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
product  price  increases  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  inflationary  pressures  in 
our  economy.  As  you  will  recall  the  "infla- 
tion alert"  Issued  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  several  months  ago  high- 
lighted the  impact  of  petroleum  price  in- 
creases. And  a  significant  factor  in  the  sharp 
consumer  price  increases  in  October  was  also 
higher  fuel  costs. 

The  recent  price  moves.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  will  mean  nearly  (2  billion  in  added 
annual  ccsts  in  our  economy.  This  one-cent 
per  gallon  rise  in  gasoline  prices  will  cost 
American  Consumers  nearly  $1  billion  per 
year;  a  one-cent  rise  in  home  heating  oil 
will  cost  consumers  along  the  East  Coast 
nearly  S150  million  p>er  year  and  those  in  the 
Middle  West  nearly  $50  million.  Oil  is  an  es- 
sential product;  increases  in  its  cost  are 
felt  throughout  our  economy.  But  the  Im- 
pact Is  particularly  severe  for  low  and  mlddls 
income  consumers. 

If  we  are  to  fight  inflation  this  must  be 
the  place  to  start,  for  petroleum  imports, 
and  hence  prices,  are  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Executive  Bran:h  This  is  the 
only  area  in  our  economy  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  much  influence  over  prices — and 
so  much  rffsponsibility  to  act. 

Specific  Questions 

In  the  interests  of  an  effective  Investiga- 
tion we  strongly  urge  you  to  examine  care- 
fully, and  seek  serious  responses  and  com- 
ment from  the  oil  Industry  to  the  specific 
questions  and  factors  set  forth  In  an  Appen- 
dix to  this  letter. 

As  you  know,  many  of  us  have,  over  the 
past  several  years,  urged  substantial  changes 
in  the  Oil  Import  Program  to  stabilize  pe- 
troleum prices,  cool  the  Inflationary  pressures 
In  our  economy  and  strengthen  U.S.  secur- 
ity. The  evidence  of  recent  months  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  present  Import  control 
system  both  weakens  our  security  and  is  a 
major  cause  of  inflation.  We  believe  that 
the  conclusions  reached  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol,  supported   by   the  Secretary  of   State, 


Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  you,  are  even  more  rel- 
evant today:  "The  present  import  control 
program  is  not  adequately  responsive  to  pres- 
ent and  future  security  considerations.  .  .  . 
The  present  system  .  .  .  has  imposed  high 
costs  and  Inefficiences  on  consumers  and  the 
economy,  and  has  led  to  undue  government 
intervention  In  the  market  and  consequent 
competitive  distortions." 

We  hope  tiiat  your  Investigation  will  be  a 
thorough,  serious  one  and  will  help  to  edu- 
cate the  American  people  to  the  facts  and 
the  reality  of  present  U.S.  oil  policies.  The 
Cabinet  Task  Force  Report  contains  much 
data  relevant  to  the  current  Investigation; 
we  trust  that  you  and  your  staff  will  make 
full  and  effective  use  of  that  Report. 

While  we  are  not  privy  to  all  the  fswts 
and  Intro-corporate  manipulations  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  recent  increase  In  crude  oil  and  gasoline 
prices  are  warranted  either  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  security  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  national  economic  In- 
terests. We  believe  that  these  Increases,  as 
in  the  case  of  past  Increases,  will  not  only 
lead  to  higher  profits  by  the  big  oil  compa- 
nies, but  will  also  sap  our  nation's  strength 
through  more  Infiation  In  oiu-  economy. 

Proposed  Actions 

We  therefore  urge  that  your  Investigation 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  following 
steps  to  reverse  these  price  Increases : 

A.  Immediate  decontrol  of  Imports  of  crude 
oil  and  other  petroleum  products  from  Can- 
ada. 

B.  Substantial  relaxation  of  Import  con- 
trols on  crude  oil  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
shere. 

C.  Immediate  decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
Imports  Into  the  East  Coast. 

D.  Permanent  removal  of  crude  oil  produc- 
tion on  Federal  lands  from  state  pro-ration- 
ing controls.  We  understand  that  this  has  al- 
ready been  a  matter  of  serious  discussion  by 
the  Oil  Policy  Committee. 

E.  Suspension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
nally "Hot  Oil"  Act,  as  authorized  by  U.S. 
Code,  Title  15,  Sections  715  et.  seq. 

P.  Immediate  decontrol  of  residual  oil  im- 
ports into  Districts  II  through  IV,  and  Dis- 
trict V. 

We  also  urge  that  under  the  authority  of 
Section  6(a)  of  Presidential  Proclamation 
3279,  as  amended,  you  order  an  immediate 
Investigation  of: 

a)  The  cargo  price  Increases  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  for  delivery  to  the  East  Coast  instituted 
by  Esso  and  Shell  in  August,  1970  in  the 
Caribbean;  we  understand  that  within  three 
weeks  these  two  companies  raised  the  price 
from  6.5  to  8.5  cents  per  gallon,  more  than 
30  percent. 

b)  The  cargo  price  Increases  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  instituted  by  Humble  and  other  refiner- 
suppliers  on  the  East  Coast  over  the  past  two 
years. 

c)  The  cargo  price  Increases  of  No.  6  fuel 
oil  Instituted  by  Humble  and  other  reflner- 
suppllers  throughout  the  country  over  the 
past  year;  In  some  Instances  these  Increases 
have  been  more  than  100  percent. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  terrible  toll  that  Infiation  has  taken  in 
our  nation,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  nothing. 
We  view  the  current  investigation  and  the 
action  which  will  result  from  It  as  a  test  of 
our  nation's  commitment  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation  and  a  test  of  the  commitment  of 
this  Government  to  serve  the  interests  of  all 
Americans,  not  Just  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  our  industries. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  commend  you  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  your 
prompt  Initiation  of  this  Investigation.  We 
look  forward  to  your  report  and  your  recom- 
mendations for  action. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress. 


December  10,  1970 
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P.S.  The  list  of  all  those  Representatives 
Joining  in  this  letter  is  on  the  following  page. 
We  are  submitting  this  letter  to  you  today, 
in  order  to  meet  the  announced  deadline.  If 
other  Representatives  wish  to  Join  us,  we 
will  notify  you  in  a  subsequent  letter. 

LIST  OP  representatives  JOINING  IN  THIS 

LETTER 

Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (N.Y.). 
Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.). 
Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (Mass.). 
Rep.  Hugh  L.  Carey  (N.Y.). 
Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  (N.H.). 
Rep.  John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.) . 
Rep.  Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo  (Conn.) . 
Rep.  Harold  D.  Donohue  (Mass.) . 
Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (N.Y.). 
Rep.  Donald  M.  FYaser  (Minn.). 
Rep.  Robert  N.  Giaimo  (Conn.) . 
Rep.  Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.) . 
Rep.  James  M.  Hanley  (N.Y.). 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington  (Mass.). 
Rep.  William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine). 
Rep.  Margaret  M.  Heckler  (Mass.) . 
Rep.  Frank  Horton  (N.Y.). 
Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  (N.Y.) . 
Rep.  Thomas  J.  Mesklll  (Conn.). 
Rep.  William  Moorhead  (Pa.) . 
Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  (Mass.) . 
Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (Wis.) . 
Bep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (N.Y.) . 
Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike  (N.Y.) . 
Rep.  Thomas  M.  Rees  (Calif.) . 
Rep.  Ogden  R.  Reld  (N.Y.) . 
Rep.  Howard  W.  Robison  (N.Y.) . 
Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (N.J.) . 
Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.) . 
Rep.  William  P.  Ryan  ( N.Y. ) . 
Rep.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.). 
Rep.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (Vt.). 
Rep.  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio) . 
Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski  (111.). 
Rep.  Loi;  is  C.  Wyman  (N.H.). 
Rep.  Peter  N.  Kyros  (Maine). 

APPENDIX 

1.  What  has  been  the  relationship  between 
U.S.  crude  oil  and  product  prices  and  corres- 
ponding world  prices  since  World  War  11? 
Have  world  crude  oil  prices  declined,  while 
U.S.  prices  have  Increased? 

2.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  earnings  and 
costs  of  the  domestic  operations  of  U.S.  oil 
companies,  as  compared  to  earnings  and  costs 
of  their  foreign  operations?  To  what  extent 
are  the  losses  and  increased  costs  claimed  by 
the  majors  due  to  foreign  ofjeratlons?  (The 
price  Increase  sought  relates,  of  course,  to 
domestic  operations) . 

3.  According  to  the  First  National  City 
Bank  compilation  of  37  petroleum  producing 
and  refining  companies,  after-tax  (net)  in- 
come m  the  third  quarter  of  1970  Is  2  per- 
cent higher  than  In  1969  and  7  percent  higher 
than  in  the  second  quarter  of  1970,  while 
companies  In  other  Industries  have  experi- 
enced corresponding  average  declines  of  11 
and  13  percent.  How  do  these  flgures,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  the  strong  oil 
earnings  predictions  for  the  4th  quarter  of 
1970,  affect  the  justification  for  the  Industry's 
case? 

4.  What  Increased  savings,  and  hence  profits, 
will  accrue  to  each  integrated  oil  company 
under  the  depletion  allowance  as  a  result 
of  the  Increase  in  crude  oil  prices? 

5.  What  would  be  the  impact  on  U.S.  crude 
oil  prices  if  Canadian  Imports  were  decon- 
trolled? If  Imports  from  all  Western  Hemi- 
sphere sources  were  decontrolled?  (The  an- 
swer must  assume,  in  the  case  of  Western 
Hemisphere  Imports,  that  the  oil  will  be  car- 
ried on  tankers  under  the  lower  rates  avail- 
able through  long-term  charters.  As  you 
know  90  percent  of  the  world's  oil  is  carried 
In  tankers  owned  by  or  under  long  term 
charters  to  major  oil  companies) . 

6.  What  is  the  national  security  Justifica- 
tion for  maintaining  controls  on  Canadian 
Imports?  Western  Hemisphere  Imports?  In 
view  of  continued  Inflationary  pressure  ex- 
erted by  oil  prices  in  the  U.S.,  are  these  Justi- 
fications sufllcient? 


7.  What  are  the  facts  on  drilling,  explora- 
tion and  reserves  in  the  United  States?  Isn't 
U.S.  production  higher  than  ever  before?  Are 
the  drilling  statistics  misleading,  in  that 
modern  technology  enables  producers  to  drill 
fewer  wells  and  still  get  more  oU? 

8.  Who  does  most  of  the  drilling  and  who 
owns  most  of  the  reserves — the  majors  or 
the  Independents?  Why,  despite  record 
profits  over  the  past  decade,  have  the  majors 
not  done  more  drilling?  Have  the  majors  de- 
liberately held  back  in  order  to  maintain 
prices  at  a  high  level? 

9.  Will  a  crude  oil  Increase  really  lead  to  an 
increase  in  exploration  and  drilling? 

10.  What  was  the  impact  on  exploration 
of  the  crude  oil  price  Increase  In  1969?  Since 
that  increase  was  Justified  as  an  incentive  for 
more  drilling,  why  has  drilling  continued  to 
decline? 

11.  If  there  is  so  much  need  to  encourage 
domestic  production,  why  has  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  ordered  a  cut-back  in  De- 
cember production  in  Texas? 

12.  How  high  must  crude  oil  prices  go  to 
provide  "sufficient  reserves"?  Would  It  not  be 
less  expensive  and  contribute  more  to  U.S. 
security  if  existing  domestic  reserves  were 
preserved  for  emergencies  and  imports,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
were  relied  on  to  a  greater  extent  In  times 
of  peace? 

13.  Why  has  so  much  drilling  and  discovery 
taken  place  abroad  despite  substantially 
lower  worldwide  crude  oil  prices? 

14.  What  will  be  the  Impact  of  these  re- 
cent crude  oil  price  Increases  on  independ- 
ent refiners?  Will  these  Increases  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  independent  to  compete 
effectively  with  major  oil  companies? 

15.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  these  recent 
crude  oil  price  increases  on  the  petro-chem- 
Ical  industry,  in  particular  on  its  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets? 

16.  On  September  29  the  OEP  Justified  the 
residual  price  Increases  of  recent  months, 
amounting  to  more  than  100  percent  in  some 
cases,  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  pro- 
vide incentive  for  domestic  production  of  the 
product.  Won't  the  new  crude  oil  price  in- 
crease result  In  even  higher  prices  for  residual 
fuel  oil?  How  much  more  "Incentive"  will  be 
needed  to  provide  adequate  domestic  pro- 
duction of  residual  oil? 

17.  As  long  as  the  Import  program  Is  con- 
tinued, state  proratloning  controls  main- 
tained, and  competition  in  U.S.  markets 
stifled,  isn't  It  true  that  there  will  be  no 
effective  means  to  prevent  an  endless  series 
of  price  increases? 


December  4,  1970. 
Hon.  George  A.  Lincoln, 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    General    Lincoln:    The    following 
eight   Congressmen   have  asked  me   to  ad- 
vise you  that  they  wish  to  Join  in  the  letter 
of  comment  on  your  pending  investigation 
of  oil  price  increases  which  I  and  37  other 
Members  of  Congress  sent   to  you  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970: 

Rep.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo   (N.Y.) 
Rep.  Hastings  Keith  (Mass.) 
Rep.  Clarence  D.  Long  (Md.) 
Rep.  Allard  K.  Lowensteln  (N.Y.) 
Rep.  Spark  M.  Mateunaga  (Hawaii) 
Rep.  Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.) 
Rep.  Philip  J.  PhUbln  (Mass.) 
Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (N.Y.) 
These  gentlemen  fully  share  the  view  that 
this  Investigation  should  be  thorough  and 
far-reaching. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Silvio   O.   Conte, 
Member  of  Oongreas. 


An  Excerpt  From  the  Second  Inflation 
Alert,  a  Report  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  December  1,  1970 
FueZ  and  Energy.  Prices  of  residual  fuel  oil 
and  bituminous  coal  have  risen  further  since 
the  f.rst  Infiation  Alert,  although  there  are 
signs  that  the  market  is  reaching  equilib- 
rium. The  price  of  residual  oil  with  maximum 
1  percent  sulfur  content  was  quoted  at  $4.10 
per  barrel  as  of  November  12,  as  against  83.25 
the  week  of  August  5,  an  Increase  of  over  25 
percent  in  three  months.  The  price  of  bitu- 
minous coal  rose  10  i>ercent  In  October  alone. 
Electric  power  rates  at  wholesale  rose  1.8  per- 
cent in  October,  on  top  of  their  1.7  percent 
increase  in  the  third  quarter,  largely  because 
of  higher  fuel  costs.  Over  the  period  July  to 
October  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fuel  and  power  compo- 
nent. 

On  November  11a  major  oil  company  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil 
of  25  cents  per  barrel,  raising  its  posted  price 
from  $3.10  to  $3.35.  The  following  day  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness announced  that  there  would  be  a  Oov- 
erament  investigation  of  this  price  increase, 
as  required  by  existing  regulations. 

This  investigation  will  ascertain  whether 
the  price  increase  was  necessso-y  to  meet  the 
national  security  objectives  of  the  oil  Import 
program.  Since  then  numerous  firms  have 
followed  with  similar  increases.  Gasoline 
prices  at  the  wholesale  level  have  also  been 
raised.  In  the  week  ending  November  17  the 
national  average  price  of  major-brand  regu- 
lar gasoline  (excluding  taxes)  was  25. 66;  per 
gallon,  up  nearly  16  percent  from  the  previ- 
ous week.  Since  the  retail  gasoline  market 
is  highly  competitive,  this  price  Increase  may 
not  hold. 

These  price  Increases  come  when  petroleum 
inventories  are  at  a  level  higher  than  Is  nor- 
mal for  this  time  of  year.  On  November  6, 
stocks  of  crude  oil  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Rockies  were  4.7  million  barrels,  or  1.7  per- 
cent, greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  stocks  In 
the  State  of  Texas  were  about  9.7  million  bar- 
rels (9.8  percent)  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Stocks  of  motor  gasoline,  jet  fuel,  kerosene 
and  distillate  fuel  oil  were  also  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  The  normal  market  tendency  Is,  of 
course,  for  these  heavy  stocks  to  weaken 
prices.  Through  direct  actions  to  curtail  pro- 
duction, however,  these  normal  market  pres- 
sures were  not  allowed  to  prevail.  Apparently 
In  response  to  the  high  level  of  Inventories, 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  has  cut  back 
the  levels  of  production  allowable  In  the 
State  of  Texas  for  December.  This  action 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  supply 
of  crude  oil,  thus  relieving  the  downward 
pressure  on  price  that  high  Inventories  nor- 
mally create,  and  supporting  the  price  In- 
crease. The  reduction  In  the  allowable  re- 
flected the  contention  by  one  major  oil  com- 
pany that  Its  Inventories  were  too  large,  yet 
this  company  was  among  those  that  posted 
an  increase  In  the  price  of  crude.  The  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Conservation  main- 
tained Its  allowable  factor  for  December  at 
75  percent,  which  would  keep  production 
well  below  capacity. 


LOOK  TO  OUR  OWN 

fMr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  which  plunged 
our  Nation  Into  World  War  IL 

There  have  been  many  developments 
in  world  affairs  since  December  7,  1941, 
and  today  we  find  our  Nation  embroiled 
in  another  conflict  across  the  Pacific. 
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Looking  back  at  our  enemies  of  29 
yi  ars  ago,  they  now  are  prosperous  coun- 
ti  tes — thanks  to  the  rehabilitation  efforts 
ai  id  the  ever-mounting  trade  provided  by 
the  United  States. 

My  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  re- 
n-  embered  Pearl  Harbor  last  Sunday  with 
a  parade  and  mass  at  St.  Gerald's 
C  lurch,  in  both  of  which  I  was  honored 
tq  participate. 

C0MP.\R130N    or    TREATJIENT 

While  talking  with  several  gold  star 
..  others  and  dependent  parents  of  World 
V  ar  II  victims,  I  was  struck  by  the  irony 
„  the  treatment  which  we  have  ac- 
corded these  dependents  as  compared 
w  ith  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
li3ns  of  dollars  which  we  have  poured 
ii  to  rehabilitation  of  our  enemy  coun- 
tfies  of  29  years  ago. 

Dependent  parents  each  receive  just 
S  10  a  month  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
.lation,  while  a  lone  dependent  parent 
receives  $75  a  month.  This  they  receive 
f(ir  having  lost  a  son  or  a  daughter  In 
t Jie  service  of  their  country. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have  com- 
pussion,  too,  for  the  people  of  those 
ii  irmer  enemy  countries  who  saw  their 
linds  ravaged  and  their  economies 
wrecked  as  their  nations  went  down  to 
dpfeat.  But  I  think  there  is  a  limit. 

There  are  times  when  we  must  look  to 
oir  own.  In  this  case,  I  am  referring  in 
pirticular  to  the  dependent  parents  of 
V'orld  War  U  victims,  but  it  applies  to 
a  I  dependent  parents  of  war  dead.  They 
hive  received  but  a  pittance  while  our 
f  )rmer  enemy  countries  have  received  a 
bpnanza. 

SENIOR  CrriZEN   AID  TOO   SLOW 

Likewise,  I  would  refer  to  our  senior 
c  tizens  in  general:  We  have  been  far 
t  >o  slow  and  inadequate  in  helping  with 
their  needs. 

A  proposed  social  security  Increase — 
a  pproved  months  ago  by  the  House — has 
only  now  emerged  from  Senate  commit- 
tee debate,  delayed  by  protracted  con- 
sideration of  rider  issues  which  threaten 

deadlock  on  social  security.  Regardless 
of  how  important  may  be  these  rider 
ii  sues  in  and  of  themselves,  they  should 
r  ot  be  allowed  to  block  action  this  year 
op  social  security  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat,  there  are  times 
vihen  we  must  look  to  our  own.  Now  is 
one  of  those  times.  We  should  be  doing 
r  lore  for  dependent  parents  of  war  dead. 
\/e  should  be  doing  more — and  more 
promptly — to  help  our  senior  citizens  to 
3  jbsist  in  these  times  of  ever-rising  costs 
cf  living. 

No  one  suffers  more  under  inflation 
t  lan  those,  like  our  senior  citizens,  who 
1  ve  on  fixed  incomes. 


articulate,  and  forthright  on  the  difficult 
problems  wliich  face  our  Chief  Executive 
and  the  Nation  in  these  troubled  times. 
However,  I  have  not  taken  the  well  to 
praise  him  in  advance. 

My  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  com- 
ment on  a  meeting  held  last  Monday 
morning  by  about  25  White  House  re- 
porters, according  to  an  article  in  this 
mornings  Washington  newspaper.  As  I 
imderstand  it,  the  purpose  of  that  meet- 
ing was  to  do  two  things:  First,  to  urge 
the  President  to  hold  more  press  confer- 
ences: and  second,  to  combine  forces  to 
determine  what  questions  can  be  asked 
the  President  which  would  be  toughest 
and  most  embarrassing — in  other  words 
to  sandbag  our  President. 

Their  first  purpose  has  considerable 
merit.  There  are  many,  including  me, 
who  would  like  to  see  more  frequent 
Presidential  press  conferences.  They 
would  profit  from  knowing  the  true  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  as  honestly 
expressed  by  individual  competing  re- 
porters without  prompting  by  any  special 
clique  of  their  colleagues.  The  people  de- 
serve an  unrigged  view  of  their  chief 
executive.  And  the  President's  popularity 
following  such  appearances  usually  in- 
creases— thus  enhancing  public  confi- 
dence in  the  office  and  the  man. 

But  the  second  purpose,  it  seems  to  me, 
came  close  to  being  unfair  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  and  un- 
ethical journalism.  The  purpose  of  a  press 
conference  should  be  to  seek  facts;  not 
to  try  to  "show  up"  the  President  by 
hawking  up  "when  will  you  stop  beating 
your  wife"  questions. 

The  fact  that  25  members  of  the  press 
reportedly  conspired  toward  this  end  does 
the  press  no  credit  and  the  country  no 
good.  They  would  better  spend  the  time 
competing  to  find  legitimate  news.  I  hope 
most  of  them  will  realize  this,  in  retro- 
spect. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
nven  permission  to  address  the  House 
far  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
T  rithin  a  few  minutes,  the  President  will 
I  e  holding  a  press  conference.  My  as- 
sumption  is  that  he  will  do  his  usual 
superlative  job  of  being  direct,  concise, 


OPERATION  CORNERSTONE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  appeared  before  this  body  to  dis- 
cuss the  operation  of  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  project 
in  my  congressional  district.  In  that  pres- 
entation, I  was  very  critical  of  this  proj- 
ect since  it  preached  revolution  and  the 
violent  overthrow  of  our  Government. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  gathered  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  instruc- 
tors and  directors  of  this  program. 

During  some  civil  disturbances  which 
occurred  in  the  Atlanta  area  last  sum- 
mer, members  of  Operation  Cornerstone 
actively  participated  and  encouraged 
these  disturbances. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  hereby  inserting  into  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  restraining  order  which  was 
issued  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Pye  en- 
joining the  Cornerstone  staff  from  con- 
tinuing its  violent  demonstrations: 


[NO.  B-  58,648) 
Donald  Siah  Azar  and  A  &  J  Liquor  Store, 
Inc.,   PLAiNTirrs  vs.  Edward  Moody,  De- 
fendant 

memorandum,  opinion,  and  decree  on  hear- 
ing OF  application  for  interlocutory  in- 
junction PURSUANT  to  rule  AND  TEMPORARY 
RESTRAINING  ORDER  ISSUED  BY  JUDGE  SRAW 
AND  DATED  SEPTEMBER  11,   1970 

The  Court  has  before  It  the  pleadings  In 
the  case,  the  evidence,  oral  and  by  affidavit, 
the  documentary  evidence  including  the  tape 
recording  and  motion  pictures,  as  well  as 
prints  of  photographs  by  plaintiffs  and  by 
defendant.  The  Court  also  has  before  it  for 
consideration  on  the  arguments  of  counsel 
and  citations  of  authority  by  counsel. 

Evidence  of  transactions  prior  to  August 
20,  1970,  is  considered  only  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  Illustrating  plaintiffs'  contentions 
as  to  the  acts  alleged  by  plaintiff  to  have 
talcen  place  on  August  20,  1970,  and  there- 
after. Plaintiffs  do  not  seek  any  relief  as  to 
the  acts  prior  to  August  20,  1970,  and  none  is 
granted. 

Evidence  as  to  reports  made  to  plaintiff 
Donald  Siah  Azar  Is  not  considered  as  any 
evidence  of  the  trust  of  such  reports,  but 
only  so  far  as  the  same  may  otherwise 
Illustrate  issues  in  the  case. 

The  individual  plaintiff  D.  S.  Azar  haa 
been  in  business  on  the  corner  of  Georgia 
Avenue  and  Frazer  Street  in  the  City  of 
Atlanta,  this  County,  for  about  18  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  operated  a  store 
under  the  style  of  D  and  J  Sundries  at  54 
Georgia  Avenue.  For  about  six  years  he  has 
also  operated  another  store  under  license 
for  the  sale  of  liquors,  this  however  being 
the  business  of  D  &  J  Liquor  Store,  Inc., 
he  owning  all  the  stock  in  the  plaintiff 
corporation,  the  business  being  located  at 
48  Georgia  Avenue.  For  the  past  five  years 
plaintiff  D.  S.  Azar  has  also  operated  a  beer 
and  vrtne  and  other  business  under  the 
style  of  D  &  J  Package  Store  at  646  Frazer 
Street,  S.E. 

The  defendant  Edward  Moody  operates 
a  business  at  43  Georgia  Avenue  under  the 
style  of  Moody's  Clothing  Neighborhood 
Store  and  has  so  conducted  business  at  this 
location  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  this  suit,  de- 
fendant Edward  Moody  was  carrying  a  sign 
in  front  of  said  plaintiffs'  business  which 
stated  on  front:  "Police  kill  no  more.  Azar 
got  to  go,  go,  go" 

On  its  back  the  sign  read:  "Don't  make  a 
racist  rich,  Azar  must  go" 

This  allegation  Is  made  by  plaintiffs  in 
paragraph  nine  of  their  petition,  and  admit- 
ted by  defendant  in  ptiragraph  seven  of  his 
answer. 

After  the  grant  of  the  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  In  this  case  by  Judge  Shaw,  de- 
fendant left  the  courtroom,  and  about  the 
same  time  Ida  M.  Wright.  Alvln  Price,  and 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Wright  left  the  Court- 
room; one  of  the  latter  three  said  in  sub- 
stance "If  he  can't  we  can",  meaning  that  if 
defendant  could  not  picket,  the  speaker 
could;  and  defendant  then  said  In  substance 
to  the  three,  "do  your  thing",  meaning  that 
the  three  should  picket  plaintiffs'  businesses 
notwithstanding  Judge  Shaw's  order. 

Thereafter,  said  three  persons  picketed 
plaintiffs'  businesses,  as  also  did  Roger 
Davis,  Cooper  Freeman,  Willie  Gentry  and 
Donald  Harris. 

On  and  following  said  August  20,  1970, 
plaintiffs'  have  been  subject  to  unlawful 
and  terroristic  acts  including  the  following, 
to  wit: 

(a)  picketing  with  the  sign  referred  to 
and  other  and  similar  signs:  and  on  across 
on  referred  to  after  the  entry  of  Judge 
Shaw's  order. 

(b)  the  side  glass  door  of  the  liquor  store 
has  been  broken  by  a  wine  bottle: 
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(c)  four  large  plate  glass  windows  have 
been  broken: 

(di  two  other  glass  doors  have  been 
broken: 

(e)  bricks  have  been  thrown  Into  said 
store  over  the  counters  and  cash  registers 
damaged: 

(f)  a  rifle  was  fired  into  the  liquor  store 
and  the  bullet  hit  the  cash  register  and  in- 
jured the  eye  of  the  security  guard; 

(g)  the  store  has  been  fired  into  by  rifle 
fire  ten  times; 

(h)  on  one  occasion  the  arm  of  a  secu- 
rity guard  was  injured  by  glass: 

(i)  distribution  in  and  out  of  plaintiffs' 
businesses  of  handbills  admitted  into  evi- 
dence as  P-2;  P-3:  and 

All  of  said  acts  were  committed  pursuant 
to  a  confederation  and  conspiracy  to  drive 
plaintiffs'  out  of  business  at  said  location. 

Defendant  at  all  times  on  and  since  Au- 
gxist  20.  1970,  was  a  party  to  said  combination 
and  conspiracy,  and  Included  therein  were 
manv  others.  Including  the  following  per- 
sons, to  wit:  Mrs.  Louise  Wadley,  John  Sha- 
bazz,  Roger  Davis,  Brenda  Jordan,  Billy 
Pasmore. 

Tommy  Brooks,  James  Tate,  Perry  Duvall, 
Patrick  Henry,  (called  Malt  Liquor)  (above). 

Alvln  Mark  Freeman,  Alvln  Price,  Collins 
McGahee,  Mattle  Ansley.  Willie  Bentley. 

Cooper  Freeman,  Ida  Mae  Wright,  Kelly 
Kldd,  Grady  Butler,  Donald  Harris. 

A  man  called  "Barboochee." 

As  a  result  of  said  acts  plaintiffs  have  In- 
curred expenses.  Including  the  following: 

(a)  Ornamental  paneling:   $2,593.96; 

(b)  Plate  glass:  $439.30; 

(c»   Guard  for  back  window:  $30.90. 

Additionally,  as  a  result  plaintiffs'  Insur- 
ance has  been  cancelled,  covering  losses  by 
fire,  burglary,  hold-up,  rioting,  malicious  mis- 
chief, vandalism  and  damage  to  plate  glass, 
and  public  liability  Insurance. 

One  of  the  aforesaid  confederates  and  con- 
spirators, viz:  Leon  Pasmore,  denounced  In 
substance  that  plaintiffs'  pay  the  sum  of 
$5,000.00  as  to  call  off  the  pickets  and  ces- 
sation of  said  unlawful  and  terroristic  acts. 
Defendant  Edward  Moody  did  not  know  of 
this  demand,  or  approve  of  the  same,  but 
same  was  made  by  Leon  Pasmore  pursuant 
to  said  confederation  and  conspiracy  to  drive 
plaintiffs  out  of  business  at  said  location, 
and  in  furtherance  of  such  unlawful  purpose. 

Plaintiffs  did  not  yield  to  said  demand,  and 
did  not  make  any  payment  in  connection 
therewith;  and  In  an  effort  to  blunt  the  force 
of  the  combination  against  the  plaintiffs 
direct  the  ranks  of  the  conspirators,  spread 
the  report  that  a  payment  had  been  made. 

As  a  result  of  said  unlawful  and  terroristic 
acts  and  said  combination,  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Atlanta  was  required  to  issue  several 
proclamations  of  emergency,  and  cause 
plaintiffs  and  others  affected  by  the  procla- 
mations aforesaid  to  suspend  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  for  a  considerable  period 
of  weeks. 

The  Court  Is  of  opinion  and  finds  from 
the  evidence  that  while  matters  of  race  have 
to  some  extent  entered  into  the  acts  of  de- 
fendants and  his  said  confederates,  the  pri- 
mary and  controlling  motivation  of  said  un- 
lawful and  terroristic  acts  is  money  and 
power,  viz :  to  get  plaintiffs'  out  of  their  bus- 
inesses, so  that  same  can  be  taken  over  and 
controlled  by  said  confederates,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate their  power  to  drive  plaintiffs  away 
by  force  and  violence,  and  that  defendant 
and  his  confederates  and  above  the  law.  The 
damages  to  plaintiffs  all  continuous  and  not 
capable  of  ascertainment  In  damages,  and 
irreparable. 

Plaintiffs  and  defendant,  through  their  re- 
spective counsel  have  separately  filed  pro- 
posed findings,  which  are  directed  to  be  filed 
as  a  part  of  the  record  in  said  case. 


Plaintiffs  are  directed  to  prepare  an  ap- 
propriate petition  for  rule  for  contempt  In 
reference  to  matters  heretofore  started  as  to 
place  following  Judge  Shaw's  order  of  tempo- 
rary restraint,  and  present  same  to  Judge 
Shaw  for  his  consideration. 

In  reference  to  the  request  of  counsel  for 
plaintiffs  that  the  undersigned  retain  Juris- 
diction of  this  case,  attention  Is  called  to  the 
rules  of  this  Court,  requiring  that  such  or- 
der be  entered  by  the  Chief  Judge  or  Presid- 
ing Judge. 

It  is  considered  ordered,  and  adjudged  by 
the  Court  that  said  defendant  Edward 
Moody,  his  agents,  servants,  employees,  con- 
federates, and  all  other  persons  acting  with 
him  or  for  him.  be,  and  hereby  are  temporar- 
ily enjoined  pending  the  final  trial  of  this 
case,  as  follows,  to-wlt: 

(a)  From  picketing,  harrassing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  businesses  of  the  plaintiffs 
located  at  48  and  54  Georgia  Avenue,  S.E., 
and  646  Frazer  Street,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  FtUton 
County,  Georgia. 

(b)  From  walking  up  and  down  In  front 
of  either  of  said  buslneses  with  the  sign  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  9  of  the  petition,  or 
any  other  sign; 

(c)  From  committing  any  of  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  In  part  "E"  of  this  order. 

This  5th  day  of  October,  1970. 

DURWDOD   T.   Pte. 
Judge.  Fulton  Superior  Court. 


FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  CON- 
TEMPT OF  COURT  EPISODE  BY 
CESAR  CHAVEZ 

'Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cesar 
Chavez,  the  titular  head  of  UFWOC— 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Orgsmizing 
Committee— an  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
has  been  confined  to  jail  in  Salinas, 
Calif,,  for  contempt  of  court, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  nice 
legalities  of  the  court  order.  If  Mr. 
Chavez  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision, 
he  can  and  should  appeal.  If  Mr.  Chavez 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  law,  he  can  and 
should  cooperate  in  trying  to  amend  the 
law — of  the  State  of  California. 

There  is  no  Federal  farm  labor  rela- 
tions law.  Agriculture  was  specifically 
excluded  from  the  NLRA,  which  pertains 
to  other  industries  and  businesses. 

If  Mr.  Chavez  believes  that  national 
farm  labor  law  is  needed,  as  I  do,  I  urge 
him  and  his  followers  to  propose  Federal 
farm  labor  legislation.  I  have  proposed 
numerous  bills  in  this  field  and  would 
welcome  cosponsors  or  the  introduction 
of  other  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  all  interested 
persons  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
facts  and  not  react  simply  on  the  basis 
of  emotion  or  rumor. 

Persons  who  come  to  Salinas  to  dem- 
onstrate or  protest  the  confinement  of 
Mr.  Chavez  for  contempt  of  court  are, 
in  effect,  joining  in  an  act  of  contempt 
of  the  law.  To  maintain  order,  we  must 
have  law.  To  defy  the  law  is  to  degrade 
our  legal  system  and  to  weaken  our  so- 
ciety. If  we  do  not  all  support  our  courts, 
and  comply  with  their  orders,  we  might 
as  well  close  them  down  and  permit 
everyone  to  conduct  themselves  as  they 
see  fit. 


To  enable  my  colleagues  to  better  un- 
derstand the  history  and  background  of 
the  farm  labor  legal  dispute  in  Califor- 
nia, I  share  the  following  facts  and  ob- 
servations. 

Bud  Antle,  Inc.  pioneered  a  labor 
agreement  with  hourly  paid  agricultural 
employees  in  California.  A  contract  was 
signed  originally  in  1961  with  Local  890, 
General  Teamsters,  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers  Union.  This  agreement  lias  been 
modified  and  renewed  seven  times  and 
remains  in  continuous  effect. 

The  present  Antle  contract  with  Local 
890  is  effective  until  July  1973. 

Antle  farm  labor  wage  rates  range 
fiom  $2.15  to  $5.34  hourly.  I  am  advised 
that  the  national  average  during  Oc- 
tober 1970  was  $3.27  hourly  for  nonfarm 
labor — 38.7  hours  worked — and  $1.71 
hourly — 46.2  hours  average — for  farm 
labor.  Average  weekly  compensation  for 
private  nonfarm  employees  was  $120.31 
before  taxes. 

Antle  has  never  had  an  industrial  ac- 
cident associated  with  the  use  of  chem- 
icals, which  are  applied  by  a  professional 
licensed  source. 

Antle  employees  are  not  exposed  to 
chemically  treated  areas  until  all  known 
safeguards  and  precautions  have  been 
exceeded. 

Antle  is  privately  owned  and  managed 
and  throughout  its  history  has  been  es- 
sentially a  family  operation. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  a  supplier  of 
Antle,  providing  about  15  percent  of  the 
chemicals  and  40  percent  of  the  plastic 
wrap  requirements  of  Antle  farming  op- 
erations. Antle  leases  3.000  acres  of  land 
from  Dow,  and  Dow  is  represented  on 
the  Antle  board  of  directors.  Dow  is  more 
of  a  creditor  of  Antle  than  a  copartner. 

UFWOC  has  failed  to  achieve  Antle's 
capitulation  through  demonstrations, 
picketing  and  threat  of  boycott,  even 
though  these  activities  have  been  duly 
restrained  by  a  Superior  Court  in  Cali- 
fornia. UFWOC  has  now  switched  tac- 
tics to  a  tertiary  boycott  and  is  applying 
pressure  through  one  of  Antle's  principal 
suppliers,  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

On  August  30,  1970,  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  was  signed  between 
Inter-Harvest,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  veg- 
etable growing  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit 
Co..  and  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  AFL-CIO. 

This  is  not  the  first  bargaining  agree- 
ment affecting  the  lettuce  industry,  but 
it  is  significant  because  the  contract  en- 
ters UFWOC  Into  a  second  major  field 
crop  operation. 

Among  the  existing  contractual  agree- 
ments in  the  lettuce  industry  is  the  one 
Bud  Antle  Produce  signed  in  1961  recog- 
nizing local  No.  890  of  the  General 
Teamsters.  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers 
Union  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  bargain- 
ing agent  after  it  was  determined  that 
local  No.  890  did  represent  a  majority 
of  the  affected  employees. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  differences 
in  the  two  contracts  are  highly  signifi- 
cant and  that  comparisons  should  be 
provided  for  review  of  the  entire  food 
Industry.  Legislators  and  consumers 
should  also  know  generally  the  contents 
of  these  agreements. 
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Some  observers  believe  that  UFWOC 
c(  ntract  contains  provisions  that  would 
eiode  management's  inherent  right  to 
manage  its  business  and  would  not.  at 
tie  same  time,  improve  conditions  and 
benefits  available  to  the  employees.  The 
fc  Uowing  comparison  of  the  terms  of  the 
tvo  contracts  may  be  useful: 

CoMPAKtscN  or  Contract  Terms 

MEDICAL   PLAN 

UFWOC-Inter  Harvest"  required  the 
eiiployer  to  pay  $.10  hourly  to  a  "Bobert  P. 
K  innedy  Farmworkers'  Medical  Plan."  Em- 
pl  syee  costs  are  $12  monthly  maximum.  In 
n:  arly  all  categories,  benefits  are  less  than 
tl  056  paid  under  the  e.Klstlng  Antle  contract. 

The  UFWOC  document  does  not  recognize 
ai,y  established  carrier  with  statutory  re- 
e  r\es  for  making  benefit  payments. 

The  'Local  *890-Antle"  contract  provides 
p)  otectlon  for  all  employees  ( not  only  union 
members)  through  the  CNA  Insurance  Com- 
pijiy's  Agricultural  Industry  Plan.  The 
m  onthly  premium,  with  a  maximum  rate  of 
$:  5.75.  Is  paid  entirely  by  the  company  at  an 
h  lurly  factor  of  $.15. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Workers  represented  by  the  "UFWOC-Inter 
vest"  agreement  do  not  receive  unemploy- 
compensatlon  If  they  are  laid  off. 
Ul^'WOC's  stated  reason  for  this  non-coverage 
that  those  Individuals  should  be  added  to 
nty  welfare  rolls,  frequently  for  a  sub- 
period  of  time  at  considerable  ex- 
to  taxpayers. 
The  "Teamster-Antle"  employees  are  pro- 
ted  under  the  unemployment  Insiirance 
piograms  In  California  and  Arizona  and  the 
ccmpany  is  obligated  to  make  this  payment 
ai  eraglng  4'T:  of  monthly  payroll  costs.  The 
c(  mpany  also  pays  the  full  1  '"c  of  Unemploy- 
m»nt  Compensation  Disability  Insurance  for 
es  ch  employee  in  California. 

HIRING    HALL 

Inter-Harvest  must  list  Its  requirements 
fc  r  new  workers  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
hi  ring  with  UFWOC.  which  ensures  that  the 
u^lon  will  use  its  "best  efforts"  to  furnish 
allfied  persons,  also  providing  that  the 
Uhlon  solely  determines  seniority  and  good 
t  inding  In  the  Union.  The  company  can  hire 
:  lilaterally  only  if  the  union  Is  unable  to 
pi  ovlde  workers. 

"Teamster-Antle"    agreements    allow    the 
c(  mpany  to  hire  on  the  basis  of  merit  after 
available  employees  loith  seniority  have 
I  en  rehired.  Antle  believes  that  a  reliable 
capable  work  force  contributes  to  effi- 
i  !ncy  and  morale  and  provides  significant 
(  mpetltlve  qualities. 

PAY  RATES 


a 
b 
a^d 

c 
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all  of  its  workers  equally  for  equal  perfor- 
mance and  piece  rates  are  divided  equally 
among  the  crews. 

OVERTIME 

UFWOC's  agreement  calls  for  $.25  per  hour 
after  nine  hours  or  54  hours  per  week;  no 
provision  for  overtime  on  Sundays  or  holidays 
if  54  hours  is  not  exceeded. 

Antle  pays  time-and-one-half  {IV2)  o'^ 
Sundays  and  holidays  for  all  Job  categories. 

USE    or     PESTICIDES 

The  agreement  between  UFWOC  and  Inter 
Harvest  specifically  forbids  the  use  of  several 
pesticides,  including  2.4-D.  2.4-5T.  DDT, 
DDD,  Aldrln,  Dleldrln  and  Endrln.  The  con- 
tract has  several  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
pesticides  and  insecticides,  particularly  as 
these  relate  to  elapsed  time  between  han- 
dling. 

Such  restrictive  covenants  are  not  Included 
in  the  Local  No.  890  Antle  agreement  and 
management  does  not  believe  they  are  need- 
ed. Antle  management  does  not  use  many 
of  the  toxic  chemicals  mentioned  and  the 
use  of  chemicals  and  the  exposure  factors 
are  most  closely  regulated.  Antle  operates  on 
the  firm  conviction  that  use  of  pesticides 
demands  professional  direction  and  that  only 
by  such  procedure  can  the  producer  be  as- 
sured that  it  will  not  send  an  adulterated 
product  to  market  and  that  the  employees' 
welfare  Is  adequately  safeguarded.  Antle  has 
not  had  an  Industrial  accident  Involving  com- 
mercial pesticides  or  Insecticides  In  a  quarter 
century  of  operations,  nor  has  the  company 
ever  been  cited  for  excessive  residual  de- 
posits on  Its  produce. 

FOREMEN 

"UFWOC-Inter  Harvest"  foremen  are  re- 
quired to  be  members  of  UFWOC  and  as 
such  are  subject  to  popularity  and  political 
selection.  They  also  supervise  under  direc- 
tives of  the  union. 

Foremen  under  the  "Teamster-Antle" 
agreement  are  employees  of  the  manage- 
ment group  and  are  not  union  members. 

NON-PITRPOSE     FUNDS 

UFWOC  and  Inter  Harvest  maintain  a 
"Farm  Worker  Fund  of  the  National  Farm 
Workers'  Service  Center,  Inc."  The  Company 
Is  required  to  pay  $.05  per  man  hour  to  the 
fund.  Objectively  and  use  of  this  fund  are 
not  defined  in  the  contract.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  fund  provides  a  "war  chest"  for  pay- 
ments to  UFWOC  attorneys  for  legal  aid 
programs  and  other  activities  which  are  not 
Intended  to  benefit  the  workers,  but  to  harass 
"target"  companies  In  UFWOC's  organizing 
campaigns. 

The  "Teamster-Antle"  contract  has  no 
provision  for  such  a  fund. 

SUMMARY 


Product 


More  than  95%  of  Antle's  1500  field  work- 

A  erase  ^""^  ^^  members  of  Local  No.  890.  The  Antle 

J'ggeof  management  considers  that  it  has  a  valid 

ANTLE  and   binding    contract    with    the   Teamster 

UFWOC     ANTLE     workers  local,  effective  until  July,  1973.  This  is  the 

successor  of  contracts  for  field  labor  which 

have  been  in  effect  continuously  since  1961. 

J2. 15 -  The  Antle  employees  are  treated  fairly  and 

.44       $2.67  they  are  ably  represented  by  an  established, 

j2  25  capable  and  responsible  labor  organization 

.'44 4.84  which  has,  since  1961,  negotiated  wage  rates 

and  benefits  10-20%  higher  than  those  paid 

^•gj j-jj  by  other  growers. 

2ici0         2!  00  Th*  UFWOC  agreement  Is  a  complicated 

' L_  document  of  22  pages,  difficult  to  admin- 
ister, which  vitally  weakens  management's 

(1)  Antle  average  wages  were  derived  by  direction  of  Its  own  enterprise.  It  does  not 
tiklng  the  wages  earned  by  all  Antle  field  provide  the  employee  safeguards  and  benefits 
w  Drkers  on  one  typical  day  picked  at  random,  currently  available  under  Antle's  existing 
Due  to   piece  rates,   the  crews  earned  dlf-  contract. 

f<  rent  wages  ranging  from  $2.15  to  $3.28  for 
U  a.  lettuce  wrap  crews,  from  $4.30  to  $5.34 
f(  r  six  lettuce  naked  crews  and  from  $3.22 
t(  I  $3.85  for  three  celery  crews. 

( 2 )  The  minimum  pay  and  piece  rate  varies 
^th  different  functions  In  the  UFWOC  con- 
t  act.  Bud  Antle.  Inc.,  believes  In  rewarding 


Ml  chine  wrap  lettuce: 

Minimum  pay  (per  hour). 

>iece  rate  (per  carton).. 

ked  pack  lettuce: 

Minimum  pay  (per  hour). 

'lece  rale  (per  carton).. 
C«  iery  crews: 

Minimum  pay  (per  hour). 

'lece  rate  (per  crate)... 
Fa  m  labor— Nonharvest._ 


{2.10 
None 

None 
40.5 

None 

.61 

2.00 
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BOTTLED  WATER  STANDARDS 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 


(Mr.    Monagan)    is    recognized    for    20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  bottled  drinking  water  indus- 
try has  grown  explosively  in  the  last  de- 
cade. Increased  affluence,  pollution 
scares,  the  varying  quality  of  available 
supplies,  and  the  taste  of  chlorinated 
water  have  all  created  additional  cus- 
tomers for  bottled  -Aater  companies.  Peo- 
ple wary  of  the  quality  of  mimicipal 
water  supplies  or  tired  of  the  taste  of  tap 
water  have  turned  to  privately  prcjcessed 
and  bottled  products.  The  American  Bot- 
tled Water  Association,  which  repre- 
sents 90  percent  of  the  bottlers  of  still 
water,  estimates  that  1969  sales  reached 
$80  million  and  are  growing  at  a  rate  of 
15  to  20  percent  a  year.  Many  supermar- 
kets now  stock  jugs  of  water  for  their 
customers,  and  in  some  localities,  bottled 
water  is  delivered  each  day  in  the  same 
fashion  as  milk  or  orange  juice. 

In  light  of  this  sudden  and  substantial 
growth,  it  is  alarming  that  no  specific 
and  imiform  Federal  standards  exist  to 
control  the  quality  of  bottled  water. 
Varied  State  regulations  exist,  though 
some  States  have  no  regulations  at  all. 
In  addition,  most  States  have  no  regular 
system  for  checking  the  safety  of  bottled 
drinking  water  products.  To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
in  this  session>  that  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  prescribe  minimum  health  and 
safety  standards  for  bottled  water  if  aft- 
er scientific  Investigation  he  determines 
that  such  standards  are  necessary.  The 
bill  would  then  outlaw  the  interstate 
transportation  of  those  bottled  water 
products  which  failed  to  meet  these 
standards.  Producers  or  distributors  who 
violated  the  statute  would  be  subject  to 
a  restraining  order  and  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000. 

The  sudden  growth  of  the  bottled 
drinking  water  industry  has  revealed  the 
shortage  of  public  information  on  this 
subject.  Because  of  this  I  was  pleased 
to  note  a  recent  article  by  Nancy  L.  Ross 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  the  growth 
and  the  nature  of  the  American  bottled 
water  industry.  I  recommend  this  excel- 
lent article,  "How  Americans  Quench 
Their  Thirst  for  Unpolluted  Water,"  to 
all  my  colleagues,  and  include  it  in  the 
extension  of  remarks  for  their  informa- 
tion and  consideration.  I  should  also  like 
to  include  a  New  York  Times  article  of 
August  23  by  Robert  A.  Wright,  which  is 
equally  enlightening  and  which  provides 
valuable  information  in  this  growing 
field. 

The  items  follow : 

Quenching  a  Thirst  for  Good  Water 
(By  Nancy  L.  Ross) 

A  few  years  ago  a  suburban  Bostonlan 
entertaining  a  foreign  visitor  was  surprised 
to  hear  her  guest  ask  if  the  tap  water  was 
safe.  Remembering  her  own  experience 
abroad,  she  suppressed  her  reply.  "Of  course, 
where  do  you  think  you  are?"  Instead  she 
assured  him  he  could  drink  it  with  con- 
fidence. 

Recalling  the  Incident  recently,  she  won- 
dered If  her  answer  would  be  the  same  to- 
day. In  the  back  of  her  mind  lay  doubts 
raised  by  reports  of  the  ban  on  detergents 
Imposed  by  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  be- 
cause their  foamy  effluence  made  the  water 
supply  unfit  for  consumption.  She  thought 
Of  last  summer's  survey  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
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of  Water  Hygiene  which  concluded  that  one 
of  20  Americans — even  in  "safe"  areas  like 
rural  Vermont — might  be  drinking  hazardous 
or  potentiaUy  dangerous  water. 

Similar  reports,  plus  growing  ecological 
awareness,  have  prompted  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  stop  waiting  for  government  to  do 
something  about  water  pollution  and  to  start 
doing  something  themselves  where  It  affects 
them  the  most — In  the  home.  Generally 
speaking,  the  solutions  fall  into  four  cate- 
gories: 

For  the  extremists  there  is  abstinence, 
which  Is  pretty  arduous  unless  one  happens 
to  like  neat  whiskey,  milk  baths  and  brush- 
ing the  teeth  with  champagne. 

For  the  wealthy  and  those  nearby,  the 
spa.  At  famous  resorts  like  Evlan,  Vichy  and 
Baden-Baden,  countless  Europeans  periodi- 
cally take  the  "cure"  or  "dry  out"  by  taking 
the  water,  internally  as  well  as  externally. 

In  this  country,  while  people  can  be  seen 
lining  up  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  glass 
in  hand,  for  their  dally  dose  of  nature's 
bubbly.  Americans  today  seem  more  con- 
cerned with  Involuntary,  rather  than  vol- 
untary pollution.  To  the  extent  they  drink 
mineral  waters  It  is  more  as  a  way  to  avoid 
the  mercury  someone  else  has  dumped  into 
the  public  water  supply  than  to  correct  the 
effects  of  booze  they  have  dumped  into  their 
own  systems. 

For  the  ambitious,  do-it-yourself  distilla- 
tion. Barring  the  old-fashioned  tea  kettle 
and  still,  there  are  various  home  appliances 
now  on  the  market.  The  Aquasprlng.  manu- 
factured by  New  Medical  Techniques,  Inc., 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  Is  a  compact,  seven- 
pound,  $80  electric  unit  which  distills  two 
gallons  overnight.  (There  Is  also  a  $160  size 
which  makes  six  gallons.)  The  great  advan- 
tage lies  In  the  cost:  6  cents  a  gallon  as 
compared  to  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  gallon  for 
domestic  bottled  waters  and  up  to  $4  for 
Imported.  The  disadvantage  lies  in  the  taste: 
distilled  water  lacks  all  the  flavor-producing 
minerals  as  well  as  fluoride. 

The  Sunwater  Company  of  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  Includes  a  limestone  trough  In  its 
solar-powered  distiller  to  give  Its  product  a 
taste  like  that  of  mountain  snow  water.  The 
15-square-foot  unit  costs  $150.  It  is  usually 
placed  on  the  roof  with  a  pipe  running  to  a 
third  faucet  added  to  the  kitchen  sink.  It 
produces  two  gallons  a  day;  a  smaller  $85 
model,  half  that  much.  Installation  charges 
are  extra,  but  the  power  Is  free. 

Both  companies  report  booming  sales  In 
the  past  year  largely  due  to  the  ecology  craze. 
(Other  methods  of  purification  Include 
chlorinatlon,  electrodlalysls,  reverse  osmosis, 
ultra-violent  rays  and  filtering.  Except  for 
the  last,  these  are  not  considered  practical 
for  home  use.) 

For  the  majority,  bottled  waters.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  inverted  green  Jug  of  the 
water  cooler  was  such  a  familiar  office  fixture 
It  inspired  a  raft  of  Jokes  about  what  went 
on  around  It.  Maybe  It  was  the  sociability 
associated  with  group  sipping  from  paper 
cups.  Who  could  Imagine  a  romance  starting 
over  one  of  our  stainless  steel  monsters  as 
she  watches  him  craning  his  neck  to  put 
his  mouth  In  line  with  the  liquid  trajectlle? 
Maybe  It  was  the  memory  of  that  cool,  clear 
spring  water. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  bottled  water  Is  making 
a  big  splash.  The  American  Bottled  Water 
Association,  which  represents  90  per  cent  of 
the  bottlers  of  still  waters,  or  192  firms,  re- 
ports that  1969  sales  reached  $80  million  and 
are  growing  at  the  rate  of  15-20  per  cent  a 
year.  This  figure  Includes  neither  sparkling 
waters,  whose  bottlers  do  not  belong  to 
ABWA,  nor  Imported  waters,  which  are  as  yet 
a  figurative  drop  In  the  bucket. 

Within  the  past  year  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Bor- 
aen.  Inc..  and  Nestle  Co.  have  entered  the 
field.  Canada  Dry  Corp.  is  test-marketing  a 
oistilled  water  in  Berkeley.  Calif.  Nearly  half 
01  the  industry's  sales  are  concentrated  In 
that  state,  where  one  In  six  people  drink 
bottled  water  as  compared  with  one  In  200 


across  the  country.  There  are  even  vending 
machines  in  shopping  centers  where  a  dime 
will  get  you  a  half  gallon  squirt.  It's  BYOB 
though. 

Wljereas  San  Diego  city  water  contains  700 
dissolved  parts  of  foreign  matter  per  million 
(1,000  is  the  maximum  set  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service) ,  Washington's  water  con- 
tains 200.  Nevertheless,  at  Safeway  Interna- 
tional, bottled  water  sales  have  spurted  20 
per  cent  this  year;  the  chain  now  carries  10 
brands.  James  Beard  of  HyattsvlUe,  one  of 
the  area's  largest  mineral  water  distributors, 
reports  100  new  customers  a  month  (double 
last  year's  rate) ,  most  of  them  in  home  de- 
liveries. 

"Our  customers  used  to  be  either  wealthy 
or  lower-class,  over  45  with  medical  troubles. 
But  now  we're  getting  a  lot  of  young,  middle- 
class  people,"  Beard  said. 

His  firm  sells  Mountain  Valley  Water  from 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where  Indians  drank  it 
before  Hernando  de  Soto  re-dlscovered  it,  as 
well  as  various  Imported  waters  like  Evian, 
Perrier  and  Vichy  from  France,  Fluggl  from 
Italy  and  ApoUlnarls  from  Germany.  He  esti- 
mates that  Americans  prefer  still  water  over 
sparkling  10  to  one. 

Evlan,  a  lightly  mineralized,  low-salt  water, 
is  a  leading  favorite  In  100  countries  around 
the  world.  Great  Bear,  a  demlneralized  and 
purified  water  from  a  Rldgefield.  N.J.,  spring, 
claims  to  have  the  largest  market  In  the 
Northeastern  United  States. 

In  France,  Evian's  pink  label  symbolically 
predicts  for  Its  Imbibers  a  rosy  future  free 
of  kidney  and  urinary  ailments,  gout,  arthri- 
tis and  obesity.  In  the  good  old  patent  medi- 
cine days  before  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration regulations,  Saratoga  waters  were 
hailed  as  cures  for  Jaundice,  dyspepsia,  fall- 
ing appetite,  rheumatism,  gout  and  types  of 
dropsy,  scrofula  and  paralysis. 

No  such  medical  miracles  are  claimed  to- 
day. Yet  the  rapidly  rising  number  of  bath- 
ers and  drinkers  at  the  Adirondack  spa  attest 
to  the  belief  the  waters  relieve  something — 
if  only  a  hangover — despite  the  American 
Medical  Association's  position  that  there  is 
no  convincing  evidence  to  support  any  thera- 
peutic claims. 

But  what  about  general  good  health  and 
combating  the  ills  of  pollution?  Bottlers  to- 
day often  follow  that  tack.  "The  Inspiring 
French  Alps  protect  Evlan  water  from  pollu- 
tion of  any  kind,"  reads  one  ad.  "Even  be- 
fore tap  water  sources  were  polluted.  Moun- 
tain Valley  Water  was  established  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  health  waterSk"  says  an- 
other. 

Pure  H20 — two  parts  hydrogen  to  one  part 
oxygen — does  not  exist  In  nature.  Bacterio- 
logical and  mlneraloglcal  contaminants  are 
always  present  to  some  degree.  So  "purity" 
of  water  becomes  In  practical  terms  a  euphe- 
mism for  "safety,"  which  In  turn  is  often 
confused  with  "goodness."  Defenders  of  tap, 
distilled  and  bottled  waters  argue  these 
points  heatedly. 

Distilled  water  comes  closest  to  "pure" 
water,  although  Its  detractors  point  out 
that  If  the  distilling  equipment  picks  up 
germs,  the  value  Is  diminished.  It  Is  thus 
'safe"  to  drink,  even  though  its  lack  of 
fiuorldes  might  cause  some  to  argue  It  is 
"unsafe"  for  teeth.  By  these  standards  It  Is 
"good"  water,  yet  it  doesn't  taste  good  to 
people  who  want  an  Identifiable  taste. 

The  Navy  uses  distilled  sea  water  on  Its 
ships,  undoubtedly  as  much  for  convenience 
as  for  safety  sake.  On  the  other  hand,  Wash- 
ington hospitals  feel  It  Is  all  right  to  give 
patients  water  from  the  tap,  except  in  special 
cases.  A  U.S.  Public  Health  official,  who  de- 
clined to  be  Identified,  said  chlorinatlon  Is 
the  only  way  to  guarantee  freedom  from 
pathogenes  (viruses)  which  may  stirvlve  the 
delonlzlng  process  or  recontamlnate  water 
after  distillation  by  unsterlle  equipment. 

Yet  everyone  knows  chlorine  is  a  poison 
gas.  And  some  object  to  pouring  even  minute 
amotmts  of  It  Into  their  systems:  one  half 


part  chlorine  per  million  Is  the  average  for 
District  tap  water,  up  only  slightly  in  the 
past  few  years.  Besides  the  peculiar  taste 
which  some  people  find  objectionable,  there  Is 
also  a  psychological  bloc  to  drinking  water 
"that  was  Lord  only  knows  how  polluted  to 
begin  with,"  as  one  dlstllled-water  user  put 
It. 

"Mineral "  and  "spring"  and  "well"  water 
connote  purity  only  in  the  drinker's  mind. 
Such  water  may  In  fact  be  contaminated  by 
underground  seepage  from  cesspools  or  mines. 
In  addition.  Impurities  may  creep  In  during 
the  bottling  process.  Other  bottled  waters, 
which  are  "remanufactured"  from  tap  water 
or  even  Industrial  wastes,  may  present  the 
same  physiological  or  psychological  disad- 
vantages to  the  drinker. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  leading  Washington 
Internist,  who  asked  his  name  not  be  used, 
there  Is  "no  virtue  In  drinking  bottled  water 
unless  it  tastes  better.  The  effects  on  health 
are  minimal.  We  (physicians)  don't  see  dis- 
eases that  are  spread  through  the  tap;  If  we 
do  see  them,  they  are  as  likely  to  be  spread 
by  Impure  bottled  water.  If  one  Is  going  to 
be  paranoid  about  things  one  puts  Inside 
oneself,  then  one  would  have  to  worry  about 
calcium,  magnesium  and  trace  metals 
(found  In  mineral  waters)  which  some  doc- 
tors correlate  with  heart  disease.'' 

The  American  Bottled  Water  Association 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  both 
have  recommended  voluntary  standards  for 
water  quality  (the  private  group  claims  Its 
are  higher),  but  both  have  recently  come 
under  fire. 

Several  states,  and  the  District,  have  no 
bottling  regulations.  Federal  inspection  of 
plants  Is  Irregular,  as  Is  sampling  of  prod- 
ucts. The  DC.  Department  of  Public  Health 
tests  water  for  bacteria  at  least  twice  a  yeex 
In  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia.  An  offlcltU 
of  the  Water  Quality  Control  Administra- 
tion said  extensive  studies  of  branch  water 
were  undertaken  several  years  ago  for  a 
prominent  American  citizen  wlio  flavored  his 
bourbon  with  it.  but  little  has  been  done 
since.  On  the  other  hand,  no  cases  of  con- 
tamination have  been  reported  in  the  Dis- 
trict recently.  Last  October  Rep.  John  S. 
Monagan  (D-<3onn.)  Introduced  legislation 
to  launch  an  Investigation  of  bottled  water 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  with  an  eye  to  establishing  fed- 
eral standards. 

Meanwhile  the  water  boys'  cup  runneth 
over.  Air  Force  One  is  stocked  with  cases  of 
Mountain  Valley  Water.  Carol  Channlng 
wouldn't  be  without  her  "uncontaminated" 
water  and  turkey  legs.  Race  horses  and  prize 
fighters  drink  It.  It  makes  canaries  sing  and 
roses  bloom.  And  coemetlcs  queen  Estee 
Lauder  has  come  up  with  an  aerosol  spray 
of  spring  water  that  costs  $6  for  11  ounces. 
It  wotild  be  cheaper  to  spray  your  face  with 
12-year-old  Scotch. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  23,  19701 
Well-Pttbliceed  Increase  in  Pollution  Is 

Helping    to    Drive    Many    Americans    to 

Drink — Bottled  Water 

(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

Los  Angeles,  August  22. — When  John 
Wedburg's  mother-in-law  came  here  from 
Nebraska  recently  to  look  over  her  new  grand- 
child, she  talked  a  lot  about  how  good  the 
water  was  back  home. 

So  Mr.  Wedburg.  a  stockbroker,  ordered 
bottled  water  delivered  to  his  Bel  Air  home 
for  the  duration  of  the  grandmother's  visit. 
Now  the  Wedburgs  have  Joined  a  million 
southern  Callfornlans  as  confirmed  bottled- 
wBter  drinkers. 

Southern  Oallfomla,  basically  a  desert,  has 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  bottled -water 
drinkers  In  the  nation;  the  market  here  has 
doubled  In  the  last  decade.  But  it  Is  growing 
throughout  the  country. 

•  •  •  have  doubled  in  the  last  five  years  in 
Miami,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh.  Sales  are  up 


.0968 

/ )  to  100  per  cent  In  Chicago,  50  per  cent  In 
i^lantlc  City  and  40  per  cent  In  Dallas. 

SPtJRRINO  INDUSTRY  SALES 

Growing  concern  over  pollution  has 
s  mrred  sales  for  the  Industry  In  recent  years 
a  Id  bottlers  regard  each  pollution  headline 
a ,  a  Kood  advertisement  for  them.  And  this 
Aeelc  the  Environmental  Health  Service  re- 
D>rted  that  16  per  cent  of  municipal  water 
t  stems  suneyed  exceeded  Federal  standards 
11 .  at  least  one  contaminant. 

Claude  Nelssen.  general  manager  of  the 
SDarlcletta  Drinking  Water  Corporation  of 
L>s  Angeles,  said  the  company's  phone  In- 
qairles  Jumped  35  per  cent  above  normal 
oi  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the  report  was 
I,  ,| ^A.A^d 

While  the  pollution  scares  have  helped 
siJes  the  bottled-water  business  has  pros- 
pered in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
s:  nee  the  elghteen-nlneUes. 

Many  City  Hall  offices  in  Chicago— an  ex- 
ci  ption  is  the  Water  Department— have  had 
b  )ttled-water  coolers  for  years.  This  year. 
tiie  city  government  Is  paying  more  than 
$|8,000  for  its  supply. 

NO  .ACCURATE  COUNT 

Taste  is  still  the  chief  attraction,  bottlers 

a-ree    but  a  growing  fear  of  municipal  tap 

V.  ater  Is  now  a  strong  second.  Doctor's  recom- 

n  endatlons.  parUcularly  for  persons  on  low- 

r  dlum  diets,  is  another  factor. 

There  Is  no  acciirate  national  count  of  the 
number  of  customers,  according  to  Fred 
J  >nes.  executive  director  of  the  American 
B  jttled  Association.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  many 
)  the  association's  200  members  were  reluc- 
int  to  provide  figures  on  sales  for  a  survey 
a-  is  making  because  they  were  privately 
ovned  companies.  But.  Mr.  Jonea  said,  the 
ulonal  sales  growth  Is  at  least  10  per  cent 
year,  and  much  more  in  many  areas. 
With  the  growth  of  the  Industry,  large  na- 
nnal  companlee  are  buying  Into  the  busl- 
>ss  Soarlcletts  has  been  owned  by  Fore- 
II  ost-McKesson,  Inc.,  since  1964.  Arrowhead 
P  arltas  Waters,  whose  predecessor  companies 
hive  been  In  business  here  since  1894.  was 
p  irchaaed  In  May  of  last  year  by  the  Coca- 
)la  Bottling  Company  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
muary.  Borden.  Inc..  brought  out  the  Crys- 
1  Springs  Water  Company  of  Miami. 
Bob  Suttle.  general  manager  of  the  bottled- 
4ter  division  of  Arrowhead  Purltas.  said  hU 
impany  had  250.000  customers  in  10  south- 
.  California  counties— double  the  numljer 
10  years  ago.  Mr.  Suttle  estimated  that 
to  30  per  cent  of  southern  California 
r4sidents  used  bottled  water. 
"It's  not  Just  rich  people  who  buy  bottled 
r;ter,"  he  said.  'We  have  as  many  routes  in 
V^atts  as  we  do  in  Beverly  Hills." 

SIMn.AR    SALES   PATTERN 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Arrowhead  Purltas 
les  ar?  home  deliveries,  the  growing  area 
tionally.  The  rest  are  to  offices,  and  super- 
niarket  sales  In  half-gallon  and  gallon  plastic 
i-aies.  Customers  of  Sparkletts.  whose  sales 
em  Is  similar,  can  also  fill  their  own  con- 
,ers  from  coin -operated  dispensers  that 
tie  comp.iny  has  Installed  In  the  metropoll- 
t,  n  area 
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Mr  Suttle  said  that  the  average  Arrowhead 
ritas  customer  spent  about  $4.80  a  month 
one-to-five  gallon  returnable  glass  bottles 
Mng  $1.60  a  gallon. 
Most  companies  offer  three  types  of  bottled 
ter — spring  water,  distilled  water  and  fluo- 
ated  w-iter. 
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WTTHOUT    REGULATIONS 

Sources  of  bottled  water  vary  widely.  Ar- 
n  whead  Purltas  gets  Its  waters  from  springs 
6  800  feet  up  In  the  San  Bernardino  Moun- 
ts ins  under  lease  from  the  Forest  Service. 
3  >arkletts  operates  five  wells.  The  Belmont 
S  wrings  Water  Company  In  Boston  gets  Its 
s  ipply  from  natural  springs  In  the  middle  of 

country  club. 


There  are  no  Federal  laws  establishing 
standards  for  bottled  water  and  many  towns 
and  states  are  without  regulations. 

"So  much  of  this  talk  about  increased 
bottled-water  sales  and  better  taste  Is  hog- 
wash."  said  Raymond  Brunnel.  president  of 
the  Pequot  Spring  Beverages  Company  of 
Hartford.  "A  number  of  companies  are  Just 
passing  plain  tap  water  through  a  carbon 
flUer  and  misrepresenting  it  as  spring 
water." 

Mr.  Jones  of  the  American  Bottled  Water 
Association  said  that  his  organization  estab- 
lished quality  standards  several  years  ago 
and  was  in  the  process  of  certifying  mem- 
bers who  were  being  tested  on  the  standards. 
But  he  conceded  that  the  program  was  vol- 
untary. Mr.  Jones  noted  that  all  members 
of  his  organization  were  licensed  by  local 
governments. 

Mr.  Suttle  of  Arrowhead  Purltas  ascribed 
the  faster  growth  of  bottled-water  sales  in 
recent  years  to  more  aggressive  advertising 
and  marketing  drives  than  most  companies 
elsewhere  were  willing  to  conduct.  Both  Ar- 
rowhead and  Sparkletts  have  extensive  radio 
promotions. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  GALLONS  A  DAY 

Mr.  Suttle  is  not  concerned  that  growing 
attention  to  pollution  may  eventuaUy  force 
municipalities  to  treat  their  water  better 
and  thereby  compete  with  his  Industry.  He 
said  that  the  average  family  used  about  500 
gallons  of  water  a  day  but  that  most  people 
drank   less   than   a   quart   of   water   a    day. 

"In  a  family  of  four  persons."  he  said,  "a 
municipality  would  have  to  treat  500  gal- 
lons to  provide  one  gallon  for  drinking." 


LEGISLATORS  FAIL  TO  FILE 
REPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  iMr.  Hogan),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  not  had  his  public  actions  dis- 
torted by  the  news  media.  Today,  I  was 
victimized  by  a  double-barreled  distor- 
tion in  two  separate  instances. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Washington 
Post  included  my  name  in  the  story  un- 
der a  caption  "Legislators  Fail  To  Pile 
Reports,"  in  which  it  stated  that  I  had 
been  late  in  filing  my  preelection  state- 
ment with  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  I  have 
a  receipt  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
dated  October  22,  indicating  receipt  of 
the  statement.  Due  to  the  carelessness  of 
a  reporter,  this  mistake  occurred.  At  no 
time  did  a  representative  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contact  me  or  a  member  of 
my  staff  inquiring  about  this  matter. 

The  other  instance  in  which  the  facts 
were  distorted  is  extremely  more  fla- 
grant. I  insert  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 
two  dispatches  filed  by  United  Press  In- 
ternational in  its  coverage  of  the  rail 
strike  legislation  and  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
today : 

UPI  Dispatch.  11:69  p.m.,  December  9, 
1970:  However,  final  House  action  on  the 
conference  bill  wsis  delayed  as  Representa- 
tive Larry  Hogan,  Republican,  Maryland, 
began  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  in  defense 
of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has 
been  attacked  recently  by  other  Congress- 
men. Hogan  refused  to  yield  the  floor,  and 
under  House  rules  he  could  keep  It  an  hour. 

tJPI  Dispatch,  12:43  a.m.,  December  10, 
1970:  Pinal  House  action  on  the  bill  was  de- 
layed nearly  an  hour  by  Representative  Larry 


Hogan,  Republican,  Maryland,  who  insisted 
on  using  time  he  had  reserved  for  a  speech 
in  defense  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Hogan  at  length  ended  his  speech  and  the 
House  passed  the  bill  at  12:33  a.m.  EST  on  a 
roll  caU  vote  of  198  to  131. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Dec.  10.  1970) 

HooAN's  Praise  for  Hoover  Delays  Rail 
Strike  Action 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the  midnight  rail 
strike  deadline,  House  conferees  who  had  met 
with  Senate  members  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise rail  bill  returned  to  the  floor  to  an- 
nounce agreement. 

The  Senate  was  waiting  for  the  House  to 
act  and  President  Nixon  was  waiting  at  the 
White  House  for  both  houses  to  act  so  he 
could  sign  the  legislation. 

But  Rep.  Lawrence  Hogan,  R-Md..  had  the 
floor  and  would  not  yield.  Strike  or  not,  he 
announced,  he  was  going  to  make  a  speech 
praising  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  did 
so.  talking  about  20  minutes. 

The  House  voted  on  the  legislation  to  ban 
the  strike  32  minutes  after  the  walkout 
began. 

In  its  lead  story  regarding  the  rail 
strike,  which  begins  on  page  A-1  and  is 
continued  on  page  A-6,  the  Star  also 
says: 

Final  House  action  was  held  up  about  20 
minutes  when  Rep.  Lawrence  Hogan.  R-Md., 
insisted  on  holding  the  floor  to  make  a  speech 
praising  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  Washington  Post,  Washington, 
D.C,  December  10,  1970:  Under  the  cap- 
tion "Speech  in  House  Delays  Strike  Ban" 
the  Post  also  notes  the  following: 

Rep.  Larry  Hogan  (R-Md.)  had  begim  a 
speech  in  defense  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  has  been  attacked  by  other  con- 
gressmen. Hogan  refused  to  yield  the  floor 
and,  under  House  rules,  he  could  keep  it  an 
hour. 

The  most  astounding  distortion  of  all 
is  contained  in  the  Star  story  wherein  I 
am  quoted  as  saying: 

strike  or  not.  I  was  going  to  make  my 
speech  praising  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

This  is  a  total  and  complete  fabrica- 
tion. The  strike  was  never  mentioned  at 
any  time  while  I  was  in  the  well  speak- 
ing. 

As  the  Members  who  were  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  will  recall,  the  Speaker  called 
upon  Members  for  special  order  speeches 
to  kill  time  while  we  were  awaiting  the 
results  of  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  rail  strike  bUl. 

Contrary  to  published  reports  by  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  stations  all 
over  the  United  States,  my  actions  last 
night  in  no  way  delayed  this  legislation. 
As  soon  as  I  was  informed  that  the  rail 
strike  bill  was  ready,  I  yielded  the  floor 
and  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  that  point. 

The  United  Press  International  re- 
porter who  wrote  the  story,  upon  fur- 
ther checking  the  facts,  learned  that  his 
story  was  in  error  and  he  has  graciously 
apologized  to  me.  He  also  wrote  a  re- 
traction and  I  insert  It  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

UPI  Dispatch.  December  10,  1970:  United 
Press  International  Incorrectly  reported  that 
Congressman  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  had  de- 
layed House  action  late  Wednesday  night  on 
legislation  to  block  a  natlonvFlde  raU  strike. 
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UPI  said  that  House  and  Senate  conferees 
agreed  on  compromise  legislation  and  House 
conferees  returned  to  the  floor  but  were 
unable  to  bring  It  up  for  about  20  minutes 
because  Hogan,  making  a  speech  in  defense 
of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  refused  to 
yield. 

The  conferees  were  on  the  floor  through- 
out Hogan 's  speech  and  some  Congressmen 
and  newsmen  got  the  Impression  he  was  de- 
laying action  on  the  legislation. 

However,  Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers,  who  wm 
In  charge  of  the  bill,  said  the  delay  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  necessary  papers  were  not 
ready.  When  papers  were  In  hand,  he  said, 
Hogan  was  asked  to  yield  and  did  so  im- 
mediately. 

UPI  apologizes  to  Rep.  Hogan. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faitii  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Since  1950  the  number  of  airports  In  the 
United  States  increased  from  6,403  to 
over  11,000  in  1969.  During  the  same 
time  the  total  number  of  civil  aircraft  in- 
creased from  92,809  to  over  180,000. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS— DR.  ALFRED 
M.  LILIENTHAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
n  n  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  full,  open, 
free,  and  frank  discussion  of  all  issues 
is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth, 
if  we  are  to  remain  a  free  people. 

Many  problems  facing  the  American 
people  receive  some  discussion,  but  no 
full  airing.  The  Military  Procurement 
Act  and  today's  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  all  included  sizable 
moneys  earmarked  not  only  for  Israel 
but  for  Arab  nations  as  well.  Yet,  the 
Middle  East  situation  has  not  been  given 
any  full  explanation  and  discussion  by 
this  body.  What,  for  example,  is  the 
U.S.  interest  in  the  Middle  East? 

In  extending  military  foreign  aid,  are 
we  preventing  a  war  or  readying  a  new 
one,  while  our  people  aspire  to  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Is  Israel  to  be 
another  Vietnam?  Another  no-win  war? 
Does  communism  in  the  Far  East  differ 
from  communism  in  the  Middle  East? 
Why  retreat  from  one  battlegroimd  to 
enter  another?  Who  has  decided  upon 
the  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East? 

If  the  policies  of  the  monarch  are 
those  of  his  creditors,  then  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  must  be  those  of 
our  creditors — the  wealthy  international 
bankers.  From  whom  will  we  borrow  the 
$500  million  to  loan  to  Israel?  To  whom 
will  the  U.S.  taxpayers  owe  the  interest 
on  the  loan? 

There  are  questions — serious  ones — 
facing  the  American  people,  to  which 
they  are  entitled  answers,  but  which 
they  are  not  receiving. 

The  time  to  search  for  the  truth  is 
now— not  after  it  is  too  late — ^not  after 
Involved  in  another  war. 


Justice  and  truth  require  full,  frank, 
and  open  discussions  of  all  sides  of  these 
issues. 

I  was  greatly  enlightened  by  a  speech 
on  the  Middle  East  crisis  delivered  re- 
cently by  Dr.  Alfred  Lilienthal,  to  the 
National  Economic  Council  in  New  York 
City.  Because  Dr.  Lilienthal  raises  ques- 
tions and  ideas  heretofore  undiscussed 
and  unanswered,  I  ask  that  his  speech 
follow  in  full  text  and  commend  it  to  the 
Members : 

Speech  by  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Lilienthal 

(Col.  Wlllard  P.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company, 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Company  Introduced  Dr. 
Lilienthal.) 

I  want  you  to  know  about  a  man  who  has 
more  courage  than  most  anyone  you  will  flnd 
In  America  today.  He  has  enough  courage  to 
stand  up  and  say  to  American  Jews:  "The 
United  States  must  come  flrst.  You  cannot 
serve  two  masters."  He  Is  a  well-known  au- 
thor of  books  such  as  'There  Goes  the  Mid- 
dle East,'  "What  Price  Israel?",  and  "The 
Other  Side  of  the  Coin,"  as  well  as  many 
magazine  articles. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and 
editor  of  Middle  East  Perspective. 

May  I  introduce  Dr.  Alfred  Lilienthal? 

Dr.  Lilienthal.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Thurmond,  Congressman  Rarick,  Dr.  Rowe, 
Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  this  distin- 
guished group,  I  was  originally  told  that  I 
should  try  to  contain  my  remarks  to  ten  min- 
utes. This  reminded  me  of  a  1956  winter 
morning  when  I  was  to  address  the  Los  An- 
geles Breakfast  Club  and  was  told  that  I 
could  talk  about  the  then  Suez  Crisis  for  six 
minutes,  sandwiched  in  between  a  Swiss 
yodeler  and  a  Siamese  dancer. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  me  that  7:30  a.m. 
in  California  before  the  five  hundred  tired 
business  men  and  women  was  an  Introduc- 
tory story  told  by  a  genial  ex-naval  chaplain 
in  Introducing  me : 

Two  young  men.  Jack  and  Charlie,  had 
gone  through  high  school  and  college  to- 
gether. Both  had  good  jobs.  One  morning. 
Jack  called  Charlie  and  said,  "They've  got 
me." 

"Who's  got  you?" 

"The  draft  board.  But  I  am  going  to  fool 
them.  I  once  had  a  hernia,  and  I  am  going 
to  wear  my  truss." 

So  Jack,  wearing  his  truss,  went  down  to 
the  draft  board.  Three  doctors  examined  him, 
took  out  his  draft  card  and  put  down  "M.E." 
Jack  said,  "What's  that?"  They  said,  "Medi- 
cally Exempt." 

Pour  weeks  later  bright  and  early  In  the 
morning,  Charlie  called  Jack  and  said, 
"They've  got  me." 

"Who's  got  you?" 

"The  draft  board." 

"Haven't  you  got  something  WTong — flat 
feet,  bad  back,  ulcers?" 

"No,  I  am  In  perfect  health,  as  you  know." 

"Well  then,  I'll  lend  you  my  truss  and  you 
go  down  and  make  the  usual  complaints  that 
you  can't  lift  things,  you  have  intermittent 
pains,  and  they  will  let  you  off  for  having  a 
hernia." 

Charlie  went  to  the  draft  board.  The  same 
three  doctors  examined  him  and  then  took 
out  his  draft  card  and  put  down,  "ME." 
"Medically  Exempt?"  asked  (Charlie.  "No," 
replied  the  doctor.  "Middle  East.  Anyone  who 
can  wear  a  truss  upside  down  can  certainly 
ride  a  camel!" 

The  question  of  American  boys  serving  in 
the  Middle  East  Is  unfortunately  no  longer 
a  chaplain's  Joke.  We  face  the  very  grim 
reality  of  another  Vietnam  In  the  Middle 
East.  Three  months  after  the  June  1967  six 
day  war  I  spoke  at  Bradford  Junior  (College 
and  astonished  my  audience  by  stating  that 


It  was  not  the  Arabs  who  had  lost  and  Israel 
who  had  won  but  the  United  States  who  had 
lost  and  the  Soviet  Union  who  had  won  that 
war.  Russian  ships  are  plying  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  now  have  access  to  the  warm 
water  ports  which  Catherine  and  Peter,  the 
Greats,  Krushchev  and  Kosygln  alike  had 
been  seeking.  The  Wests  policy  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  supplied  the  open  sesame  to 
that  aged  quest. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  your 
speaker  has  been  no  Johnny-come-lately  in 
warning  this  country  of  the  dangers  con- 
fronting us  In  my  first  two  books.  What 
Price  Israel?  and  There  Goes  the  Middle  East 
and  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  In  January,  1957,  I  stated,  "So  long 
as  Justice  remains  only  a  lofty  sounding 
word,  so  long  as  one  million  and  more  Arab 
refugees  remain  homeless  and  without  a 
country  and  so  long  as  Israel  continues  to 
flout  existing  resolutions  of  the  U.N.,  there 
will  be  new  Suez's  and  more  bloodshed  Arab 
reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union  friendship  as 
weu  as  on  her  ecoaomic.  military  and  diplo- 
matic aid  has  become  a  prime  Arab  necessity 
In  order  to  assure  themselves  top  strength 
against  future  Israeli  expansion.  And  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the 
Kremlin  than  a  polarization  with  Israel  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States  and  the  Arab 
nations  on  the  side  of  the  U.S.S.R." 

Why  have  we  pursued  a  policy  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  disaster  in  this 
strategic  area?  Liberals  and  conservatives 
alike  must  share  the  responsibility  for  per- 
mitting Hitler  to  mold  their  present  day  pol- 
icy towards  the  Middle  East.  It  is  the  Chris- 
tian guilt  feeling,  a  desire  to  expiate  for  the 
5-6  mlUlon  Jews  wiped  out  by  the  Nazis  that 
has  molded  support  of  our  present  policy 
Hitler  Indeed  is  still  a  force  today. 

Along  with  this  feeUng  of  guUt  has  been 
the  strong  fundamentalist  viewpoint  par- 
ticularly In  the  Bible  belt  calling  for  a  literal 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  upholding 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Another  motivation  which  we  cannot  over- 
look in  explaining  the  hold  that  the  State  of 
Israel  has  In  this  country  evolves  around  the 
latest  two  commandments  that  have  been 
added  to  the  ten  handed  down  by  Moses. 
The  Eleventh  Commandment:  Thou  shalt 
not  be  anti-Semitic,  and  the  Twelfth  Com- 
mandment: Thou  Shalt  be  antl-antl-Semltlc 
Those  who  fear  being  called  antl-Semltlc  If 
they  criticize  any  aspect  of  this  problem  and 
those  who  harbor  a  soupcon  of  prejudice 
alike  wind  up  In  the  Israellst  camp.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  about  two  commuters 
coming  down  from  (^nnectlcut  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  the  fifteenth,  1948,  the  day  Israel 
was  created— came  into  being.  One  said  to 
the  other,  "Joe,  have  you  seen  the  papers? 
The  Jews  have  established  their  State  of 
Israel."  And  the  other  replied,  "Good  Maybe 
now  they  will  give  us  back  Miami  Beach  " 
People  who  do  not  like  Jews  are  to  be  found 
principally  in  the  pro-Israeli  ranks. 

The  politicians  have  played  sordid  domes- 
tic politics  with  a  serious  foreign  policy  Issue. 
The  Jewish  vote  has  molded  the  Zionist  lob- 
by into  the  strongest  minority  group  in 
Washington.  Under  our  present  electoral  col- 
lege system,  minority  groups  are  enabled  to 
manipulate  their  strength  to  a  maximum 
Jews  of  America  constitute  less  than  3%  of 
the  population  but  86%  of  the  six  million 
Jews  In  America  are  concentrated  In  sixteen 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  five  states  of  Cali- 
fornia. New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  These  states  have  167  electoral  votes. 
It  takes  268  to  elect  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Artemus  Ward,  the  humorist,  once 
quipped,  "T'alnt  people's  Ignorance  that  does 
the  harm,  'tis  their  knowln'  so  much  that 
ain't  so."  And  there  Is  no  area  In  the  world 
about  which  we  know  so  much  that  ain't  so 
as  the  Middle  East.  Myth  Information — and 
I  do  not  lisp — hafi  prevailed.  Contrary  to  what 
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pJople  believe,  all  Zionists  are  not  Jews  and 
Jews  are  not  Zionists.  Here  Is  one  of  our 
rths.  Those  who  favor  the  State  of  Israel 
drawn   from  every   strata   of   lUe,   from 
political  point  of  view  and  every  rell- 
....  It  is  not  Zionist  pressure  alone  that  is 
work.  An  inner  compulsion  not  to  be  con- 
sidered nor  labelled  anti-Semitic  governs  to 
greater  extent.  It  is  not  numbers  or  wealth 
me   that   gives   strength    to    the   Israelist 
se.  Every  Christian  Uving  In  urban  areas 
a  banker,  a  butcher,  an  accountant,  a 
',  a  lawyer,  a  neighbor  or  a  fellow  club 
.er  who  Is  Jewish  whom  he  does  not 
to  offend.  It  is  on  this  that  the  Israelist 
jvement  fattens  Itself. 
Approximately  six  million  Jews  were  killed. 
Jews  wish  a  state  Q.E.D.  They  should 
their   state.   This  Is  John  Q.   Public's 

^,  And  the  national  interests  of  the 

^.  are  "overlooked  In  this  manner. 
As  for  Jews  themselves,  both  in  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  they  are  more  divided 
people  would  believe.  It  Is  the  voice  of 
Organized  Jewry  that  reverberates  and  whose 
pi  bile  pronouncements  are  re-echoed  by  the 
s\;  pine  politician  seeking  votes.  To  some  Jews 
111  ;e  Elmer  Berger,  Moshe  Menuhln  and  Hablb 
SMbeh,  the  ancient  prayer,  "Next  year  in 
Je  rusalem"  implied  not  a  political  state  but 
a  aew  kind  of  better  world.  A  golden  day  on 
w  ilch  men  might  look  Into  each  other's  eyes 
ai  d  see  the  Reflection  of  their  own  unfulfilled 
loiglngs  and  hearts  of  men  shall  go  out  to 
each  other  in  understanding  for  they  will 
ki  ow  that  all  suffer  hurt  and  heartache  and 
di  *am  the  same  dreams  of  freedom,  security 
ar  d  peace  and  together  they  shall  build  the 
K  ngdom  of  God. 

If  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem"  means  some- 
else,  why  pray  about  next  year  in  Jeru- 
?  Why  not  go  there  today-tomorrow? 
Uiilted  States  should  stop  being  used  as  a 
for  Israel.  Our  country  cannot  afford  to 
citizens  sit  with  one  foot  here  and  one 
In  another  country  while  exercising  their 
li^Buence  on  American  Foreign  Policy  in  be- 
.  of  what  Is  still  a  foreign  state.  Instead 
appropriating  five  hundred  million  dol- 
i  for  Phantoms  for  Israel  under  the  legis- 
lon  now  pending,  it  might  be  far  better 
make  Israel  the  51st  State  of  the  Union, 
least  then  we  would  know  that  Jerusa- 
would  be  acting  In  the  Interests  of  the 
...ed  States.  Today  Israeli  national  inter- 
8  are  not  Invariably  U.S.  interests  even 
1  It  might  seem  that  common  antag- 
of  the  Soviet  Union  makes  this  so. 
The  strangest  aspect  of  the  abnormal  rela- 
ip  between  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rt^Us  In  the  United  States  are  returning 
lever  to  go  and  fulfill  their  destiny  in 
Isi-ael.  Western  Jews  would  prefer  to  lavish 
tl  elr  support  from  the  security  of  their  Park 
A'  enue  abodes,  their  Picadllly  flats  or  their 
re  ildences  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Even  now 
w  \en  the  brain  drain  to  the  United  States  Is 
w  irking  in  reverse  and  scientists  and  technl- 
ci  ins  are  returning  in  great  numbers  to  their 
o^  m  countries  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
recession,  very,  very  few  of  the  many  Is- 
ra;lU  in  the  United  States  are  returning 
hdme.  In  the  final  analysis  it  will  never  be 
S<  Viet  Union  Mlgs  or  Arab  bullets  that  will 
sell  the  fate  of  the  Zionist  state  in  Israel, 
bi  It  it  will  be  the  plain  fact  that  Jews  prefer 
tl  e  lands  in  which  they  are  now  living  to  the 
m  ik  and  honey  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The 
Establishment  in  Israel  Is  aware  of  this  and 
I  never  really  afford  peace.  Hence  they  will 
dd  all  in  their  power  to  drag  their  mentors 
aid  patrons,  namely  us.  into  a  war  which 
cculd  make  Vietnam  look  like  a  Sunday 
S<hool  picnic.  And  we  already,  to  use  the 
irds  of  Nevil  Shute,  are  ON  the  Beach. 
There  are  certain  questions  I  ask  you  to 
as£  yourselves.  Where  has  the  strongest  or- 
gs nlzed  Communist  movement  In  the  Middle 
Eist  been?  Where  have  Communists  sat  as 
otlctally  elected  representatives?  In  Arab 
cc  untrles  or  In  Israel?  Is  a  Kibbutz  more  ac- 
ce  stable  simply  because  It  happens  to  be  In 
Is  acl  rather  than  In  the  Soviet  Union?  Are 
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people  steeped  in  the  strong  theism  of  Islam 
who  volunteer  their  prayers  to  God  five  times 
a  day  more  likely  to  be  abject  tools  of  God- 
less Communism  than  a  country  in  which 
most  of  the  people  have  substituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  state  for  the  worship  of  God  and 
where  what  little  religion  exists  is  controlled 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  state?  It  Is  sheer  non- 
sense to  call  the  people  of  the  Arab  world 
Communists  or  Soviet  lovers. 

Contrary  to  mythology,  history  does  not 
support  the  Zionist  contention  that  Palestine 
belongs  to  them  alone.  Who  could  say  for 
sure  which  one  of  us  here  in  this  room  might 
not  have  a  far  better  claim  to  go  back  home 
to  Palestine  than  Golda  Meir,  Abba  Eban  or 
Moshe  Dayan?  Twelve  tribes  started  in 
Canaan  35  centuries  ago  and  not  only  did 
ten  of  them  disappear,  more  than  half  of  the 
other  two  never  returned  from  exile  in  Baby- 
lon. How  can  anyone  claim  descendancy  di- 
rectly from  that  relatively  small  community 
which  inhabited  the  Holy  Land  at  the  time 
of  Abraham's  covenant  with  God?  And  if 
there  was  such  a  covenant,  Arabs  are  part 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham  through  Haggar  who 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  Ishmael. 

Hebrew,  Israelite,  Judean.  Judaism,  and 
the  Jewish  people  are  used  by  the  myth 
makers  synonlmously  to  suggest  an  his- 
toric continuity  whereas  they  were  In  fact 
different  people  at  different  times  In  history 
with  varying  ways  of  life  who  continually 
intermarried  with  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Mi- 
dlanites,  Phoenicians  and  other  Semitic  an- 
cestors of  the  present  day  Arabs  who  they 
found  there.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Judaism 
was  a  tremendous  proselytizing  force 
throughout  the  world  before  and  even  after 
the  coming  of  Jesus.  Many  who  clamoured 
to  go  back  never  came  from  that  part  of  the 
world  and  many  who  do  not  wish  to  go  back 
and  never  thought  of  going  back  might  have 
a  better  claim  to  do  so.  Queen  Victoria  be- 
longed to  an  Israelite  society  that  traced  the 
ancestry  of  Its  membership  back  to  the  Ten 
Lost  Tribes  of  Israel. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  Issued  by  the  Brit- 
ish In  1917  gives  Zionists  no  more  exclusive 
rights  to  Palestine  than  the  myth  of  a  Jewish 
Semitic  race.  This  war  document  Issued  In  a 
letter  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  Baron 
Rothschild  was  only  a  conditional  grant  to 
Zionism.  It  did  not  call  for  a  State  of  Pal- 
estine, not  even  a  national  home  of  Palestine 
but  simply  a  national  home  in  Palestine — 
meaning  that  there  was  to  be  more  than 
one  home  there — and  the  declaration  con- 
tained this  proviso  clause:  Quote.  The  civic 
and  religious  rights  of  the  existing  non- 
Jewish  community  be  no  prejudice.  End  of 
Quote.  What  was  this  non-Jewish  com- 
munity in  Palestine?  After  all  we  had 
long  been  told  that  the  Zionists  made 
this  desert  bloom.  In  1917  this  existing  non- 
Jewish  community  constituted  93%  of  the 
population.  Yes,  Palestine  was  93%  Chris- 
tian and  Muslim-Arab  and  this  weasely  word- 
ing, "The  existing  non-Jewish  community" 
was  used  by  English  diplomacy  to  hide  this 
truth  from  their  own  people  and  the  world. 
It  was  as  if  you  came  Into  a  room  with  one 
hundred  people  and  referred  to  ninety-three 
of  the  people  there  as  the  non-seven. 

And  when  the  United  Nations  recom- 
mended on  November  29,  1947  the  partition 
of  Palestine,  the  non-Jewish  community  was 
still  66%  of  the  population  with  Zionist 
Jews  owning  but  7%  of  the  land.  These  are 
historic  facts  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
and  explain  the  depth  of  the  emotional  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  who 
through  American  support  of  the  creation  of 
Israel  became  refugees  to  the  number  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half,  living  In  exile 
since  1948.  many  subsisting  In  camps  at 
the  rate  of  7  cents  U.N.  charity  per  day. 

No  wonder  this  Injustice  rankles  and 
drives  them,  if  not  through  the  front  door, 
then  by  the  back  door  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  "The  enemy  of  my  enemy  Is  my 
friend."  An  old  Arab  adage  has  been  work- 


ing to  push  Uncle  Sam  out  of  an  area  in 
which  we  had  accumulated  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  goodwill  due  to  our  philan- 
thropic, charitable  and  educational  good 
deeds,  not  to  mention  our  oil  interests.  The 
YMCA's,  YWCA's,  hospitals,  the  A.U.B.,  the 
A.U.C.  and  other  Institutions  were  testi- 
monial to  Uncle  Sam's  benevolence  but  we 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  build  a  big- 
ger and  more  lasting  testimonial,  the  Aswan 
Dam,  by  reneging  on  our  promise  to  build 
this  needed  Irrigation  project. 

It  is  U.S.  bumbling,  stumbling  and  fum- 
bling to  which  so  many  private  citizens  have 
contributed  that  has  brought  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  the  Middle  East  over  the  pleas 
and  objections  of  the  Arab  people.  The  at- 
tempts to  divide  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  the  French,  the  British  and  other  for- 
eign meddlers  before  us  invariably  resulted 
In  divide  and  fall. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  course  of  ac- 
tion in  this  most  complex  problem  that  will 
bring  peace  and  Justice  for  the  peoples  of  the 
area  and  gain  us  a  little  security.  It  Is  easier 
to  say  what  we  should  not  do.  The  premise 
that  peace  can  only  be  achieved  by  keeping 
Israel  stronger  than  her  neighbors  is  unten- 
able. Israel  has  been  stronger  than  all  her 
neighbors  combined  In  the  last  two  decades 
and  has  won  three  wars  and  yet  Arab-Lsraeli 
peace  despite  a  temporary  cease-fire  and  a 
lull  in  the  fighting  is  further  away  than  ever. 

Further  arming  of  Israel  only  Invites  the 
Soviets  to  a  never-ending  arms  race  which 
Inevitably  must  Involve  American  troops. 
This  Is  the  road  to  a  second  Vietnam  and 
which  will  Inevitably  lose  for  us  an  area 
with  its  more  than  lO'",  of  the  world's  oil 
reserves,  its  strategic  geographic  position 
second  to  none,  the  religious  sites  of  the 
three  great  monotheistic  faiths  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world  diplomatic  and 
military  struggle.  The  114  million  Arabs  are 
closely  related  to  their  three  hvmdred  fifty 
million  Muslim  brethren  around  the  world. 

There  Is  a  silent  American  minority,  not 
yet  a  majority,  who  long  have  insisted  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  conflict,  that  the 
Arab  Palestinians  must  be  brought  to  the 
U.N.  peace  table  and  that  only  In  a  bl- 
natlonal  state  In  which  Arabs  and  Jews  will 
have  equal  rights  In  what  was  once  Palestine 
can  any  durable  peace  be  realized.  Only  when 
we  have  a  free  and  open  debate  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  such  as  we  once  had  on  Vietnam 
and  a  debate  In  which  the  word  anti- 
Semitism  Is  banned,  can  we  move  construc- 
tively toward  peace. 

You,  as  private  citizens  have  an  Important 
role  to  play.  For  there  is  no  problem  of  pub- 
lic concern  which  can  be  decided  more  by 
Individual  decision  than  this.  Support  of 
Israel  has  been  based  not  so  much  on  the 
belief  that  Israel  Is  the  bastion  of  democ- 
racy, but  because  too  many  Christians  un- 
fortunately would  prefer  to  treat  Jews  not 
as  equals  in  this  country  but  as  foreigners 
whose  home  state  is  there  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Christians  in  America  must  learn  to  treat 
Jews  as  equals  and  cease.  In  the  guise  of 
being  sympathetic,  to  support  their  rights 
In  a  foreign  state. 

Perhaps  with  such  enlightened  Christian 
support,  Jews  of  America  will  end  their  aged 
duality,  and  their  dual  national  loyalty.  They 
themselves  can  help  solve  this  problem  by 
showing  that  they  are  willing  to  Join  the 
human  race — by  ceasing  to  exact  special 
privileges  and  a  special  status  simply  be- 
cause a  madman  named  Hitler  went  rampant 
twenty-flve  years  ago.  Enjoying  special  priv- 
ileges and  living  as  a  group  apart  with  a 
unique  relationship  to  a  foreign  country  can 
In  the  long  run  only  bring  disaster  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  the  country  In  which 
they  live. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  fight  the  overwhelming 
consensus  and  the  Establishment — one's  co- 
religionists as  well  as  one's  conatlonals.  It  Is 
not  given  to  everyone  to  say  with  equanimity 
as  Socrates  once  said,  "I  love  you,  men  of 
Athens,  but  I  love  truth  more."  But  all  of  us 
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can  follow  the  guidance  of  a  great  American, 
our  First  President  who  with  uncanny  per- 
spicacity in  his  farewell  address  prophetical- 
ly warned:  "A  passionate  attachment  of  one 
nation  for  another  produces  a  variety  of 
evils  because  it  leads  to  concessions  to  the 
favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation 
making  the  concession,  both  by  unnecessar- 
ily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been 
retained  and  by  exciting  Jeolousy,  ill  will 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate  In  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld 
and,"  our  First  President  noted,  "it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation  the 
facility  to  portray,  betray  or  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  their  own  country  without  odium 
sometimes  even  with  popularity." 

If  we  can  but  command  the  courage  and 
foresight  of  George  Washington,  we  can  still 
bring  peace  to  the  harassed  peoples  of  Israel 
and  of  the  Arab  world  and  at  the  same  time 
take  a  giant  step  forward  In  our  quest  for 
peace  In  our  time. 

(Note. — Dr.  Llllenthal,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University  and  Columbia  Law  School, 
at  an  early  age  became  Interested  in  public 
affairs.  He  led  the  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist-controlled American  Youth  Congress 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  New  York  City 
Council.  He  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  In 
the  Middle  East,  as  consultant  to  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  at  the  first  United  Nations 
Conference  in  San  Francisco  and  In  the  De- 
partment of  State.  He  Is  the  author  of  many 
articles  on  the  Middle  East  Including  "Is- 
rael's Flag  Is  Not  Mine,"  and  of  the  well- 
known  books,  "What  Price  Israel?"  "There 
Goes  the  Middle  East,"  and  "The  Other  Side 
of  the  Coin."  Yearly  he  makes  a  tour  of  the 
Middle  East  to  visit  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel  and  to  talk  with  the  leaders  and  the 
people  there.  Dr.  Llllenthal  Is  a  well-known 
lecturer  on  college  campuses  and  before  club 
women  across  the  country.  He  Is  the  editor 
of  Middle  East  Perspective,  a  monthly  news- 
letter.) 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  CHILD  ChPJE 
CENTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  innovative  develop- 
ments in  the  child  care  field  is  taking 
place  in  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  the  first  time  a  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  contracted  with  a 
private  corporation  to  establish  and 
operate  a  group  of  seven  comprehensive 
child  care  centers  that  will,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  custodial  services,  provide 
a  highly  sophisticated  child  development 
component,  a  broad  health  and  nutri- 
tional program  and  extensive  parental 
and  community  involvement  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  demonstration  model 
centers.  Both  State  and  Federal  funds 
are  involved  in  the  project  funded  under 
title  IVA  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  contract,  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Educare  Division  of  UEC  Inc.  of 
Washington  and  New  York,  will  provide 
such  comprehensive  centers  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Scranton,  Harrisburg,  and  Pitts- 
burgh within  the  coming  months  to  serve 
almost  two  thousand  children  from  in- 
fancy through  teenagers  on  an  indi- 
vidual flexible  schedule  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  working 
parent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  December  4  Issue  of 
Education  Daily  contains  an  interesting 


article  concerning  this  most  important 
breakthrough  in  the  day  care  area.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  this  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Day  Care  Wfth  a  Difference  for  Welfarb 
Kms 

When  the  first  of  seven  new  day  care 
centers  open  In  ghetto  areas  of  Harrisburg 
and  Wllkes-Barre  In  the  spring,  welfare 
mothers  will  reap  the  latest  private  Indus- 
try has  to  offer  in  child  care  and  early  educa- 
tion services. 

Universal  Education  Corporation,  creator 
of  a  dozen  posh  east  coast  "discovery  cen- 
ters" where  middle-class  moms  vie  to  enroll 
preschoolers  for  a  two-hour  weekly  "learning 
experience,"  moves  its  Educare  Division  Into 
the  ghettos  of  four  Pennsylvania  cities  next 
year  under  a  $4  million  contract  with  the 
state's  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  With 
it  goes  $300  thousand  In  up-to-date  equip- 
ment and  1800  carefully  researched  "learn- 
ing objectives,"  all  part  of  what  Educare's 
president,  Richard  T.  Ney,  calls  the  first 
comprehensive  program  to  help  low-Income 
parents  help  their  own  children  succeed  In 
school. 

offers  full  day,  after  school,  and  inter- 
mittent  CARE 

The  seven  Educare  Centers,  all  within 
walking  distance  of  the  participating  fami- 
lies, will  serve  about  2,000  children  In  target 
areas  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton 
and  Harrisburg.  ranging  In  age  from  Infancy 
to  15  years  old.  Flexible  schedules  will  per- 
mit full-day.  after-school,  and  even  night 
and  weekend  care.  A  hot-line  phone  serrtce 
from  6  a.m.  to  midnight  will  respond  to  dis- 
tress calls  seven  days  a  week,  and  most  of 
each  center's  staff  will  be  people  from  the 
community,  recruited  and  trained  by  Edu- 
care. The  program  Is  renewable  for  four 
years,  with  the  cost  Jumping  from  $4  million 
the  first  year  to  $6  million  in  succeeding 
years.  The  state  pays  one  fourth,  with  the 
remainder  paid  by  the  Federal  government 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
When  fully  operational,  Ney  estimates  the 
cost  per  child  for  the  program  will  be  about 
$2800  per  year. 

evaluation  by  universities 
Despite  a  "no  formal  testing"  p>ollcy  In  the 
centers,  part  of  Educare's  Job  Is  to  develop 
the  children  "In  measurable  terms."  A  sec-  - 
ond  goal  Is  to  set  up  an  efficient  management 
system  for  running  the  centers.  Evaluation 
of  both  objectives  will  be  done  by  a  con- 
sortium of  Pennsylvania  universities. 

learning  objectives  and  skills 
The  heart  of  Educare's  education  com- 
ponent is  contained  In  a  massive  volume  of 
1800  learning  objectives  cataloged  by  David 
C.  Whitney,  a  former  editor-in-chief  of  En- 
cyclopedia Americana  and  currently  Edu- 
care's Senior  Vice  President.  Divided  into 
some  40  skill  areas  (listening,  finger  dexter- 
ity, etc.)  and  accompanied  by  simple  valida- 
tion tasks  to  determine  each  child's  progress, 
these  objectives  form  the  basis  for  individual 
learning  sequences  and  for  assessing  gains 
through  observation  rather  than  formal  test- 
ing. 

parent  involvement 
To  help  get  the  ptarents  Involved  In  center 
activities,  Educare  Is  preparing  a  library  of 
tape  cassettes  dealing  with  problems  like 
family  arguments  and  money  management  as 
well  as  child  development.  Monthly  meetings 
and  dinners  with  parents  wlU  be  sparked  by 
key  personnel  like  Educare's  black  commu- 
nity relations  director  Marjorie  Costa,  a 
veteran  public  health  and  community  worker 
in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area,  and  Lewis 
Howard,  former  director  of  the  Harlem  Peace 
Corps. 

learning   materials 
UEC  boasts  an  Investment  of  more  than  $6 
million  of  private  capital  In  the  development 
of  the  Educare  system,  including  "hundreds 


of  tested  learning  materials  and  'educational 
devices"  ranging  from  a  child-operated  TV 
studio  on  wheels  to  simple  plastic  shapes  and 
figures.  Audiovisual  materials  are  prepared 
in  the  company's  own  color  TV  studio  In  New 
York  City.  The  child  watches  a  taped  seg- 
ment which  shows  puppets  working  a  puEzle, 
for  example — and  then  tackles  the  same 
puzzle  himself.  A  short  sequence  on  "Leaves," 
beautifully  photographed,  explains  nature's 
"magic  food  factory"  as  the  child  traces  vis- 
ually the  Intricate  pattern  of  veins  in  a 
maple  leaf. 

TAKE    HOME    MATERIALS   FOR    LEARNING 

The  program  also  features  weekly  take- 
home  materials,  like  blocks  and  games,  to 
help  parents  become  Involved  In  their  chil- 
dren's development.  These  special  toys  and 
materials  to  take  home  and  keep,  together 
with  simple  Instructions  for  the  parents — 
sometimes  on  tape  cassettes — add  as  much  as 
$150  a  year  per  child  to  the  cost  of  the  system, 
explains  Ney,  an  investment  he  considers 
well  spent. 

The  Harrisburg  and  Wllkes-Barre  centers 
will  be  the  first  to  open,  sometime  this  spring, 
with  others  to  follow.  Educare  staff  are  al- 
ready at  work  In  target  neighborhoods — re- 
cruiting, persuading,  explaining  the  system. 
Ney,  who  says  other  state  and  city  govern- 
ments have  expressed  interest  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania program,  snaps  eagerly  at  the  Idea  of 
negotiating  performance  contracts  for  day 
care  and  educational  services.  The  Educare 
system,  he  says,  "lends  Itself  to  measurability 
and  accountability." 

STAFF  INCLUDES  HEALTH,   NUTRITION  EXPERTS 

Approximately  400  people  will  operate  the 
Pennsylvania  program.  Besides  the  large 
number  of  paraprofessionals  from  the  com- 
munity, the  staff  win  Include  experts  In 
health,  nutrition,  education,  training,  com- 
munity relations,  child  development,  and  of- 
fice administration. 

It  Is  expected  that  most  of  the  youngsters 
served  will  fall  into  the  2'/^  to  5  year  age 
range,  but  the  program  will  also  be  geared  to 
serving  infants  and  will  provide  before  and 
after-school  enrichment  programs  for  6  to 
15-year-olds.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Educare  Division,  Universal  Education 
Corporation,  1730  M  Street.  N.W.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

"COLLEGE     SUGGESTOR"     HELPS     STTTDENTS    PICK 
COLLEGE 

A  new  aid  has  been  developed  to  "help 
high  school  students,  counselors,  and  parents 
to  identify  colleges  and  universities  that  are 
most  closely  suited  to  a  student's  needs,  abil- 
ities, and  interests."  The  new  aid.  "The  Col- 
lege Suggestor"  consists  of  "four  decks  of 
punched  cards,  each  representing  a  region  of 
the  United  States;  a  reader-viewer;  and  an 
instruction  manual  and  a  numbered  list  of 
approximately  2,250  Junior  colleges,  colleges 
and  universities."  To  operate  the  system  the 
user  merely  picks  cards  which  correspond  to 
the  attributes  or  characteristics  he  desires  in 
a  scliool,  places  these  in  the  viewer,  and  reads 
off  the  numbers  of  the  schools  which  meet 
his  requirements.  He  can  then  locate  these 
schools  on  the  list  and  gain  additional  In- 
formation through  his  counselor  or  by  writ- 
ing to  the  school. 


MADISON  SQUARE  BOYS  CLUB 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  case 
Involving  the  Madison  Square  Boys  Club 
of  New  York  City  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  a  quirk  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  which  will  deprive  the  Boys  Club 
of  about  $600,000  unless  the  situation  is 
corrected. 
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I  have  studied  this  case  carefully  and 
h  ive  concluded  that  the  sort  of  situation 
•w  tiich  has  arisen  was  not  contemplated 
b  •  the  Congress  before  passage  of  the 
Teix  Reform  Act.  that  there  is  need  for 
legislative  action  to  correct  this  over- 
s:  ght.  and  that  such  action  should  be  ini- 
t:  ated  as  soon  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  leglsla- 
t:  on  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

0  1954  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
^^  ith  respect  to  the  treatment  of  charita- 
b  e  contributions.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
fi  (llowing  members  of  the  New  York  City 
delegation  are  Joining  me  in  this  effort: 
^  [r.  Celler,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Erasco.  Mr.  Carey.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
I-  ALPERN,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
"i  ork.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Rosen- 
T  ^AL,  and  Mr.  Schetter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  in  introduc- 
ii  ig  this  legislation  in  the  closing  days  of 
t:  le  91st  Congress  that  the  Treasury  can 
bigin  as  soon  as  possible  their  study  of 
tiis  legislation.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  it 
e  irly  in  the  new  Congress  and  hope  that 
li  may  be  promptly  considered. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  in 
t  le  Record  a  memorandum,  prepared  by 
t  le  New  York  firm  of  Kelley,  Drye,  War- 
r  !n,  Clark.  Carr,  &  Ellis,  describing  the 
s  tuation  encountered  by  the  Madison 
£  quare  Boys  Club  as  well  as  a  letter  from 
>[r.  Laurence  N.  Woodwort^,  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
r  al  Revenue  Taxation  which  drafted  the 
hill.  Finally,  I  would  also  like  to  include 
a  copy  of  the  bOl  itself. 

The  items  follow : 

Memorandum 
F  e    Madison    Square    Boys'    Club,    Inc.    as 
Charitable    Remainderman    under    the 
Will  of  Earl  A.  Ross,  deceased 

The  Madison  Square  Boys'  Club,  Inc.  Is  a 
publicly  supported  charitable  organization 
BDtlvely  engaged  In  boys'  club  work.  It  oper- 
8  tes  boys'  clubs  In  New  York  City  at  four 
i  IfTerent  locations  and  provides  recreational 
and  Informal  educational  activities  for  6,000 
toys  annually  In  New  York  City  and  1.400 
toys  each  summer  at  Its  camp  In  Carmel, 
r  ew  York. 

The  additional  federal  estate  tax  liability 
^  hlch  may  be  Imposed  upon  the  above- 
rientloned  decendent's  estate,  which  Uabll- 

1  ;y  will  reduce  drastically  the  size  of  the 
Trust  Fund  which  will  eventually  go  to  the 
l[adlson  Square  Boys'  Club,  arises  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  following  factual  situation: 

The  decendent.  Earl  A.  Ross,  executed  his 
1  ist  will  and  testament  on  October  6,  1967. 
t  nder  the  terms  of  this  will,  Madison  Square 
I  oyg'  Club  Is  the  remainderman  of  a  series 
c  f  trusts  created  under  the  will,  which 
trusts.  In  general,  terminate  on  the  death 
c  f  one  or  more  p>ersons  who  are  the  income 
I  enetlclarles.  In  December  1969  the  deced- 
e  nt.  then  In  the  throes  of  his  terminal  111- 
I  ess,  decided  that  he  should  change  the  cor- 
I  orate  executor  and  trustee  named  in  his 
1967  will.  He  therefore  Instructed  his  attor- 
1  ey.  Mr.  John  F.  Levlness.  Jr..  to  prepare  a 
c  odlcU  to  accomplish  this  which  codicil  was 
J  repared  and  executed  substituting  Manu- 
licturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  with 
^  'horn  the.  decedent  had  had  a  long-time 
1  anking  relationship,  as  executor  and  trus- 
1  ee  In  place  of  another  major  bank  located  In 
I  few  York  City.  This  codicil  was  executed  on 
Itecember  14,  1969.  The  decedent  died  at  2 
I  .m.,  January  1,  1970. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
£  B  in  effect  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
f>rm  Act  of  1969,  the  charitable  remainders 
( iven  to  the  Madison  Square  Boys'  Club 
\  ould  constitute  valid  charitable  deductions 


under  section  2055  of  that  Code.  However,  In 
view  of  the  enactment  on  December  30,  1969, 
of  sections  201(d)  and  (g)(4)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  (amending  section  2055 
(e)  of  the  Code)  such  charitable  deductions 
may  no  longer  be  available  In  computing  the 
federal  estate  tax  liability,  as  (a)  the  dece- 
dent executed  a  codicil  after  October  9,  1969, 
(b)  he  died  after  December  31,  1969,  and  (c) 
the  trusts  are  not  In  the  form  of  annuity 
trusts  or  unltrusts. 

The  hardship  Is  apparent.  The  decedent 
was  not  In  a  position  to  know  nor  did  he 
consider  the  possible  Implications  of  the 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  to  his  situa- 
tion. The  Tax  Reform  Act  was  In  fact  enacted 
after  the  codicil  was  executed  and  obviously 
the  decedent  could  not  govern  the  timing  of 
his  death.  All  of  these  events  conspire  to  de- 
prive the  Madison  Square  Boys'  Club  of  a 
much  needed  contribution  (I.e.,  the  amount 
of  corpus  needed  to  pay  the  additional  estate 
tax  liability)  if  relief  to  which  It  Is  equitably 
entitled  can  not  be  found  either  administra- 
tively or  through  legislative  action. 

It  Is  suggested  that  this  hardship  may  be 
avoided  and  the  greater  fund  made  available 
to  Madison  Square  Boys'  Club,  Inc.  for  Its 
charitable  activities  through  an  amendment 
to  section  201(g)(4)(B)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  This  amendment  might  take  the 
form  of  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  a  codicil 
or  other  instrument,  executed  by  a  decedent 
after  October  9,  1969  and  prior  to  December 
30,  1969  (the  date  of  enactment)  within  does 
not  alter  or  modify  the  dispositive  provisions 
of  the  will,  would  not  be  deemed  a  republica- 
tion of  the  will  for  purposes  of  svibparsigrapb 
(B)  of  section  201  (g)(4). 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Wastiington,  DC,  November  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Bingham  :  This  refers  to  your 
recent  letter  to  Mr.  Dennis  Bedell  of  the 
staff,  requesting  us  to  draft  a  bill  for  you 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  memoran- 
dum you  enclosed  with  your  letter  to  deal 
with  a  situation  confronting  the  Madison 
Square  Boys  Club. 

As  was  indicated  In  the  memorandum,  new 
rules  governing  the  allowance  of  an  estate 
tax  charitable  deduction  for  gifts  of  re- 
mainder Interests  In  trust  to  charity  were 
provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  A 
transition  provision,  however,  makes  theee 
new  rules  Inapplicable  in  the  case  of  trusts 
established  by  a  will  In  existence  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1969.  if  the  decedent  dies  before  Oc- 
tober 9.  1972.  without  having  amended  the 
will. 

ThU  transition  rule  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  the  will  of  Mr.  Earl  A.  Ross  which 
gave  a  charitable  remainder  Interest  to  the 
Madison  Square  Boys  Club,  since  Mr.  Ross 
changed  the  executor  In  his  will  In  December 
of  1989.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  the  en- 
closed bill  modifies  the  transition  rule  I 
mentioned  to  provide  that  a  change  In  a 
vrtU  between  October  9,  1969,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  which  does  not  change  the 
dispositive  provisions  of  the  will  will  not  be 
considered  an  amendment  of  the  will.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  change  of  this  nature  would 
not  cause  the  loss  of  the  estate  tax  charitable 
deduction. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  similar  change  In 
another  estate  tax  charitable  deduction 
transitional  rule  which  applies  In  the  case  of 
trusts  which  were  in  existence  on  October  9, 
1969.  and  In  a  transition  rule  relating  to  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  In  the 
charitable  deduction  allowed  trusts  for 
amounts  they  set  aside  for  charity. 

There  Is  an  additional  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  presently 
would  deny  the  charitable  deduction  allow- 
able to  Mr.  Ross'  estate  which  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  memorftndxim.  Basically,  this 
provision     (section    508(d))     disallows    the 


charitable  deduction  for  a  gift  to  charity  of 
a  remainder  interest  in  trust  unless  the  will 
establishing  the  trust  contains  provisions 
to  Instire  that  the  trust  compiles  with  the 
private  foundation  requirements  and  restric- 
tions. In  the  case  of  trusts  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  1969,  this  provision 
does  not  apply  until  1972.  In  view  of  this, 
the  enclosed  bill  also  contains  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  this  provision  In- 
applicable (until  1972)  to  charitable  re- 
mainder trusts  established  under  wills  In 
existence  on  or  before  October  9,  1969. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laurence   N.    Woodworth. 


H.R. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 

regarding    the    treatment    of    charitable 

contributions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  642(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for 
amounts  permanently  set  aside  for  a  chari- 
table purpose)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B).  an  amendment  after 
October  9,  1969,  and  before  January  1,  1970, 
of  a  will  which  does  not  alter  Its  dispositive 
provisions  In  any  way  shall  not  be  considered 
a  republication  of  such  will." 

(b)  Section  201(g)(4)(B)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an 
amendment  after  October  9,  1969,  and  before 
January  1,  1970,  of  a  will  which  does  not 
alter  Its  dispositive  provisions  in  any  way 
shall  not  be  considered  a  republican  of  such 
will." 

(c)  Section  201(g)(4)(C)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an 
amendment  after  October  9,  1969,  and  before 
January  1,  1970,  of  an  instrument  govern- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  property  which 
does  not  alter  Its  dispositive  provisions  in 
any  way  shall  not  be  considered  an  amend- 
ment of  such  instrument." 

(d)  Section  508(d)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  gifts  or 
bequests  to  private  foundations  and  non- 
exempt  trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"In  the  case  of  a  trust  created  pursuant 
to  a  win  executed  on  or  before  October  9. 
1969,  and  not  amended  by  the  decedent  after 
that  date,  by  codicil  or  otherwise.  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  alter  the  dispositive  pro- 
visions of  the  will,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  be- 
fore January  1,  1972." 


RELEASE  KUDIRKA 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans were  shocked  by  the  recent  brutal 
recapture  of  the  would-be  defector, 
Lithuanian  seaman,  Simas  Kudirka,  who 
in  full  view  of  American  Coast  Guards- 
men, was  severely  beaten  and  removed 
from  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ship. 

The  American  public  will  continue  to 
express  its  outrage  and  demand  the  full 
facts  of  this  incident  until  everything 
has  been  fully  revealed.  There  has  also 
been  a  strong  insistence  that  the  United 
States  demand  freedom  for  this  unfor- 
tunate man.  I  believe  that  Ptesident 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
should  press  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
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freedom  to  Seaman  Kudirka  and  his 
family  and  I  have  sent  telegrams  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  urg- 
ing that  representations  be  made  imme- 
diately to  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Kudirka  and  his  family  the  right  to  come 
to  the  free  world.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  editorial  opinion  has  supported  my 
efforts  and  I  include  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks a  December  5  editorial  in  the  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.,  American. 

Simas  Kudirka  risked  his  life  because 
of  his  desire  to  leave  the  Socialist  home- 
land. Surely  we  should  press  for  his  re- 
lease not  only  because  of  his  desire  for 
freedom  but  because  of  the  tragically  in- 
sensitive and  inept  fashion  in  which  his 
well-being  was  mishandled  at  what  ap- 
pears to  be  several  levels  of  U.S.  ofiBcial 
bureaucracy — especially  at  the  First  Dis- 
trict Coast  Guard  level.  One  is  necessar- 
ily somewhat  skeptical  about  the  possi- 
bility of  Kudirka's  release.  However,  as 
the  Waterbury  American  editorial  states : 

Soviet  leaders  are  aware  that  the  in- 
cident has  stirred  up  new  animosity. 
They  might  be  persuaded  it  would  be  a 
good  political  move  on  their  part  to  give 
up  the  unfortunate  seaman  to  the  free 
world. 

Certainly  the  case  should  be  followed 
up  both  through  investigative  determina- 
tion of  respKinsibility  for  the  tragedy  and 
through  efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of 
this  man  and  his  family. 

The  Waterbury  American  editorial 
follows : 

Proposal  on  Defector 

The  entire  free  world  was  appalled  by  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  provide 
asylum  to  Lithuanian  Seaman  Slmonas 
Gruzde  when  he  fled  a  Soviet  vessel.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Joined  In  the  widespread  criti- 
cism of  the  Americans  who  retvimed  the  de- 
fecting sailor  to  the  Soviet  crew  and  watched 
him  receive  a  beating.  He  also  set  up  a 
much-needed  policy  on  dealing  with  future 
refugees. 

The  affected  seaman,  however,  received 
only  distant  sympathy  until  U.S.  Rep.  John 
S.  Monagan  of  Waterbury  proposed  imme- 
diate negotiations  to  bring  Oruzde  and  his 
family  to  this  country  or  elsewhere  In  the 
free  world. 

Monagan,  who  has  thousands  of  people  of 
Lithuanian  origin  living  In  his  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  bitterness  of  Lithuanian  nationals  to 
Soviet  domination  of  the  Baltic  nations.  His 
exposure  to  any  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  plight  of  Lithuanians  who  are  still 
striving  for  freedom  for  their  native  land  has 
given  him  a  good  Insight  into  the  emotional 
reaction  many  people  experienced  on  learn- 
ing that  the  pleading  Lithuanian  seaman 
was  returned  to  the  Russians. 

Congressman  Monagan's  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  in  behalf  of  the  seaman  and  his 
family  deserves  consideration.  Soviet  leaders 
are  aware  that  the  Incident  has  stirred  up 
new  animosity.  They  might  be  persuaded  it 
would  be  a  good  political  move  on  their  part 
to  give  up  the  unfortunate  seaman  to  the 
free  world. 

President  Nixon's  Intervention  appeased 
many  critics  across  the  nation.  Rep,  Mona- 
gan's new  efforts  are  restoring  faith  for  many 
people  in  his  district,  who  had  felt  frustra- 
tion and  abandonment  over  the  incident  at 
sea. 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  manpower  bill 
which  we  have  accepted  today  will  I  hope 
enable  the  continuance  and  expansion  of 
the  community  service  employment  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  program  is  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.  The  community  service 
senior  aides  program  in  Dade  County  is 
a  dynamic  force  in  meeting  many  of  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  poor.  The  senior 
aides  project,  as  sponsored  by  Senior 
Centers  of  Dade  County,  Inc.,  employs 
60  elderly  people,  a  cross  section  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  Dade  Coimty,  to  assist 
some  7,000  elderly  poor. 

These  aides,  working  through  six 
multiservice  senior  centers  and  one  out- 
reach operation,  assist  the  elderly  in  need 
by  delivering  surplus  food,  purchasing 
medicines,  arranging  hospital  care, 
making  medical  appointments:  and. 
teach  basic  education  to  the  illiterate, 
and  even  English  to  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing elderly.  In  general,  their  contribution 
is  seeking  out  the  forgotten  elderly  poor 
and  meeting  their  needs. 

Recently,  senior  aides  participated  in 
nutrition  hearings  that  I  held  in  Miami, 
and  on  February  16,  1970,  I  was  chair- 
man of  a  senior  aides  town  meeting  at- 
tended by  approximately  500  persons. 
Senior  aides  and  their  supervisors  testi- 
fied about  the  impact  and  importance  of 
the  program  on  Dade  County  and  the 
need  for  more  senior  aides  and  their 
services. 

When  many  members  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  Dade  County  senior  cen- 
ters were  terminated  in  November  1969, 
due  to  a  lack  of  funding,  the  centers 
would  have  closed  their  doors,  and  the 
community  would  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  had  it  not  been  for  the  use  of  senior 
aides.  They  are  keeping  the  doors  of 
senior  centers  of  Dade  County  open. 

The  senior  aides  program  has  been  a 
God  send  to  the  elderly  poor  who  are 
assisted  by  senior  aides  in  Dade  County. 
I  strongly  urge  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  this  wonderful  program. 


TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


THE   MAD   GENIUS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  at  this 
football  season  of  the  year  when  thoughts 
turn  to  bowl  games  I  thought  it  timely 
and  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  all 
those  who  read  the  Record,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  greatest  entrepreneurs 
of  them  all  in  football  bowl  classics — 
Mr.  Eamie  Seller — producer  of  the 
Orange  Bowl  classic.  Earnie  has  been  my 
longtime  friend  and  I  am  proud  that  the 
Orange  Bowl  over  which  he  ofiQclates  is 
in  my  district. 

I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
know  something  of  the  great  record  and 
outstanding  achievement  of  one  whose 
fame  in  bowl  classics  has  gone  far  and 
wide.  Few  have  knowledge  of  the  strenu- 
ous work  and  dedicated  enthusiasm 
which  make  up  the  colossal  and  spec- 
tacular Orange  Bowl  parade  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  Miami.  Everyone  who  T^ill 


have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  view- 
ing the  1971  parade  with  its  theme 
"yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow"  will 
cherish  an  unforgettable  memory  of 
beautiful  pageantry. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
recognize  Eamies  outstanding  artistic 
talents  and  showmanship  which  is  so 
well  depicted  in  an  article  written  about 
him  by  Louise  Fetterman,  feature  writer 
for  the  Visitor.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
also  to  commend  Mrs.  Fetterman,  who 
was  on  my  staff  for  several  years,  for  her 
splendid  article  on  this  great  man,  which 
follows  my  remarks  here : 

The   Mad   Genii's 
(By  Louise  Pettermani 

Lovingly  dubbed  "The  Mad  Genius  of  King 
Orange  Jamborees''  by  local  sports  writer, 
the  late  Jimmy  Burns,  Earnie  Seller  looks  and 
acts  more  like  Santa  Claus  or  Santa's  senior 
work  elf  in  charge  of  Toyland.  His  face  is 
as  round  and  as  full  of  vitality  as  the  orange 
he  honors  with  the  Orange  Bowl  Festivities 
at  the  turn  of  each  year.  His  boundless  en- 
thusiasm for  his  work  and  his  Drlde  In  his 
accomplishments  are  rare  In  today's  self- 
centered  world. 

"I've  never  yet  had  the  morning  when  I 
felt  like  saying,  'I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go 
to  the  ofBce  today'.  The  day  that  happens  is 
the  day  I  retire,"  he  said  emphasizing  bis 
statement  with  a  waving  clenched  hand. 

"The  people  who  build  the  floats  are  all 
artistically  Inclined.  When  they  are  working, 
they  are  in  a  world  all  their  own.  They  love 
to  use  their  hands  and  work  on  detail.  They 
take  great  pride  In  their  work,  a  character- 
istic which  seems  to  be  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  American  scene,"  Earnie  said  while 
sitting  In  his  orange  carpeted  office  with  his 
orange  telephone  nearby. 

The  theme  for  the  36th  Parade? 

"America  the  Magnificent." 

"Th!s  year,  for  the  first  time,  we've  gotten 
most  of  the  floats  all  under  one  theme.  The 
hour  long  show  on  television  will  be  telling 
the  same  story  for  the  first  time.  I  believe  It's 
a  sign  Miami  Is  growing  and  will  really  be- 
come sometnlng.  Unfortunately,  if  the 
Orange  Bowl  activities  were  cancelled,  Miami 
would  h.ive  nothing.  It's  too  bad,  too.  We 
need  more  activities,  but  I  don't  have  time  to 
start  them," 

Earnie  Seller  drifted  Into  his  career  m  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Orange  Bowl  Commit- 
tee when  he  offered  to  help  and  then  was 
"volunteered"  to  take  over  the  pre-game  and 
half-time  shows  for  the  first  football  game 
In  1933  This  show  and  the  one  In  1934  were 
called  "The  Palm  Festival." 

"In  those  days.  If  there  was  anything  to 
be  done,  the  Recreation  Department  became 
a  part  of  It."  Earnie  became  the  first  City  of 
Miami   Recreation   Director   In    1928. 

"I  Just  grew  Into  the  Orange  Bowl  Festiv- 
ities by  doing  the  best  I  could  each  time.  It's 
a  Job  you  don't  study  for,  you  Jiost  grow  with 
It."  Of  course,  his  degree  In  Architecture 
from  Oklahoma  A&M  (now  Oklahoma  State 
University)  has  helped  him.  especially  In  the 
artistic  designing. 

"Anyone  Interested  In  working  with  the 
Orange  Bowl  Festival  should  be  in  the  field 
of  art.  College  courses  don't  prepare  artists 
for  what  they  meet  outside.  Most  professors 
of  art  are  Just  dreamers." 

The  first  festival  cost  between  $3000-$4000 
vrtth  just  twelve  floats.  Budget  for  the  1969- 
70  festival  Is  approximately  $1.8  million  with 
the  average  float  costing  between  ftS.OOO- 
9000    There  will  be  45  floats  this  year. 

"We  have  a  permanent  staff  of  16  which 
swells  with  30  temporary  employees  during 
the  'busy'  months.  We  use  over  600  volun- 
teers on  the  day  of  the  parade.  There  are  40 
p>eople  working  on  the  floats  right  now." 

Earnie  has  never  seen  one  of  the  world 
famous  parades  from  the  reviewing  stand, 
"nor  any  place  else  along  the  parade  route. 
I'm  always  busy  In  the  staging  area," 
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Working    In    the   staging   area   led   to   his 
m  )st  embarrassing  moment  of  all  times. 

The  generator  on  one  of  the  floats  kept 
cutting  off  Iv^vlng  the  the  float  without 
i  hts.  We  don't  like  te  have  them  go  wlth- 
t  lights  I  crawled  up  Into  the  framework 
flx  It  I  told  the  driver  to  go  ahead  and 
11  into  his  place  In  the  parade  lineup 
He  I  continued  to  work  adjusting  the 
with  my  screwdriver.  I  got  It  fixed 
the  driver  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  I  de- 
to  Just  drop  down  on  the  pavement 
d  let  h:m  pull  away  from  me.  When  he 
I  looked  up  and  found  myself  flat  on  my 
A  In  the  middle  of  the  street  right  In 
frbnt  of  the  reviewing  stand.  That  was  really 
scmething  "  he  said  with  an  Impish  grin  on 
grandfatherly  face. 
One  year  he  was  refused  admittance  to 
e  Orange  Bowl  Football  Game. 
"Everyone  Is  required  to  have  an  Identifi- 
es tlon  tag.  I'd  lost  mine  somehow.  The  gate- 
keeper didn't  know  me  and  refused  to  let  me 
It  was  quite  a  thing  for  a  while.  I  had  to 
someone  to  Identify  me  before  he'd  let 
in.  Later  I  commended  him." 
His  proudest  moment?  The  four  furrows 
his  forehead  deepened.  "I'd  have  to  say 
5  always  the  current  parade." 
Earnle  is  already  working  on  next  year's 
rade  and  festival. 

"I've  three  or  four  Ideas  for  themes  which 

11  start  kicking  around.  I  keep  a  notebook 

the  seat  of  miy  car  in  which  I  scribble 

I   get   while  driving   along.   I   usually 

h|ive  15  to  20  pages  in  this  notebook  when 

start   talking   them  over  with  our  artist, 

nk  Cloutler.  Frank  and  I  closet  ourselves 

a  room  where  we  have  room  to  walk  up 

Id  down.  We  discuss  these  Ideas.  We  both 

an  awful  lot  of  talking  with  our  hands. 

Sometimes  we  decide  on  what  we  think  is 

good  idea — then  I  wake  up  in  the  middle 

the  night  or  the  next  morning  and  dls- 

ver   it   Just   won't  work.  Other   times   I'm 

i-akened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  an 

only    to   discover   later   it    won't   work 

either.  Sometimes  I  tell  my  secretary,  'Helen, 

right  idea  or  theme  is  hanging  right  out 

li^  front  of  my  eyes  but  I  can't  quite 

r^ach  it'." 

Does  he  discuss  these  ideas  with  his  wife? 

"Sometimes  we  talk  about  them,  but  most 

the  time  I  try  to  keep  business  away  from 

ht)me.  My  wife  used  to  take  an  active  part 

t  not  so  much  any  more.  She  used  to  help 

the  girls  to  ride  on  the  floats.  She  super- 

thelr  activities.  She's  partly  responsible 

the  standards  we  require  of  candidates. 

"We  Insist  that  the  girls  be  natural  and 

T^holesome.  They  must  want  to  ride — not  for 

boost  for  their  social  standing  or  Just  be- 

they   come   from  certain   families,   or 

their  parents  want  them  to. 

"We  want  girls  of  good  moral  standing  In 
community — not  the  type  to  smoke  pot 
such.  We  keep  them  under  strict  super- 
vision. We  bus  them  from  the  dressing  rooms 
the  floats  and  bring  them  back  by  bus  to 
^♦alt  for  their  parents  to  pick  them  up. 
"We've   stayed   here   with    the   girls    until 
after   midnight   many   times.   I   won't 
t  them  go  home  by  themselves,  they  must 
\fait  for  their  parents  to  pick  them  up." 

We're  getting  now  where  we  have  girls 
^♦hose  mothers  and  grandmothers  have  rld- 
qen  on  our  floats.' 

Does  he  have  a  favorite  float  that  he  uses 
}^ar  after  year? 

No.  we  never  repeat.  We  always  try  to  keep 
It  new  and  different." 

Earnle  has  nine  grandchildren  between 
tfae  ages  of  2-14.  Five  live  In  Ft.  Lauderdale 
£  iid  four  in  Miami.  Every  Thanksgiving  and 
<  hristmas  the  whole  family  gets  together  for 
c  ne  of  Earnie's  famous  barbecued  turkeys. 

"I  encourage  them  not  to  tell  people  that 
tarnie  Seller  is  their  grandfather  and  I  don't 
( llscuss  thi"  festivities  with  them  beforehand, 
believe  they  should  stand  on  their  own 
nd  make  their  own  decisions.  After  the  pa- 
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rade  they  are  very  honest  and  tell  me  what 
they  didn't  like.  They  usually  have  good  rea- 
sons for  their  dislikes,  too." 

For  the  first  time,  the  Junior  Orange  Bowl 
Parade  will  be  nationally  televised  this  year. 

"I  want  the  Junior  Orange  Bowl  Parade  to 
become  something  the  young  people  can  be 
proud  to  say  'this  is  ours'  and  to  feel  that 
this  Is  their  showcase." 

Theme  for  this  year's  Junior  Orange  Bowl 
Parade  is  "Holidays." 

Does  he  have  any  regrets? 

"I've  never  been  very  interested  In  how 
much  money  I  could  make.  In  the  beginning, 
many  of  my  friends  and  business  acquaint- 
ances told  me  I  was  crazy  wasting  my  time 
and  talents — that  I  could  make  more  money 
In  this  or  that  fleld.  I  tried  architecture  but  It 
was  too  confining  for  me.  I've  always  enjoyed 
what  rm  doing.  When  I  look  around  and  see 
others  who  are  making  more,  I'm  more  than 
ever  satisfied  because  I  like  what  I'm  doing. 
They  aren't  enjoying  themselves — they're  too 
tense,  nervous  and  frustrated  and  heading 
for  heart  attacks." 

We're  glad  "Our  Mad  Genius"  enjoys  creat- 
ing enchantment  and  enjoyment  for  others. 
We're  sure  you  will  be  glad  too,  after  you've 
seen  this  year's  parade — the  one  there  are  no 
superlatives  strong  enough  to  describe. 


ACP— A    TIME    TO    CHANGE    AND    A 
TIME  TO  GROW 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  agricultural  conservation 
program — ACP — has  been  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a  popular  program.  It 
has  been  a  broadly  supported  program. 

It  has  brought  improved  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  to  literally  mil- 
lions of  farms  and  ranches.  It  has  been 
a  great  benefit  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
public. 

In  our  Third  District  of  Wisconsin 
there  were  3,429  farms  participating  in 
the  program  last  year  and  some  13,270 
farms  have  been  in  the  program  during 
the  5-year  period  1965  through  1969. 
Over  SIX  million  of  ACP  money  was  ex- 
pended in  our  district  last  year  on  a 
variety  of  conservation  practices. 

ACP  cannot,  however,  rest  on  its  past 
glories.  The  task  ahead  is  too  great  and 
too  important  for  us  to  reveal  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  yesterday.  It  is  tomor- 
row and  the  tremendous  problems  that 
tomorrow  will  bring  to  which  we  must 
now  address  ourselves. 

Pollution  is  a  serious  problem  for  each 
of  us  and  pollution  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment  is  a  concern  of 
ever-growing  magnitude  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  ACP  program  should  play  a 
bigger  role  in  tomorrow's  solution  to  pol- 
lution. It  should  begin  to  look  away  from 
crop  production  subsidy  and  look  for- 
ward to  activities  which  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

It  is  in  this  theme — the  theme  of  a 
better  envirorunent  for  all — that  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  legislation  in  the  92d 
Congress  to  expand,  modernize  and  re- 
direct the  ACP  program  toward  the 
needs  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  a  number 
of  specific  changes.  I  will  define  the  terms 
"farmer"  and  "rancher"  so  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  directed  at  those  family 
farm  and  ranch  units  which  predomi- 


nated most  rural  areas.  In  doing  this,  I 
will  also  propose  an  ascending  scale  of 
benefits — or  environmental  improvement 
bonuses — for  those  farms  in  greatest 
need  of  ecological  enhancement  and 
where  the  farmer  is  least  able  to  finan- 
cially support  his  cost-share. 

In  constructing  this  new  program,  I 
also  suggest  that  projects  which  drain  or 
irrigate  land  be  ended.  Wildlife  protec- 
tion is  damaged  and  crop  production  is 
increased  by  these  practices,  and  the 
Government  should  not  subsidize  them. 
At  the  same  time,  special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  encouragement  of  such 
projects  as  bench  terracing  and  the  "col- 
laring" of  ponds  and  rivers  in  an  efifort  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  these  water 
bodies  by  surface  pollutants. 

Hopefully  the  new  program  will  make 
a  dent  in  the  animal  waste  problem. 
Cost-sharing  will  continue  to  be  provided 
for  recognized  methods  of  waste  disposal. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
more  satisfactory  methods  must  be  dis- 
covered and  developed.  As  a  result,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  research  grants 
in  the  area  and  a  continuing  study  of  the 
problem  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

All  in  all,  ACP  has  been  a  good  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  but  legislation  is  needed 
now  to  make  it  more  meaningful  tomor- 
row. 


THE  RAILROAD  CRISIS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970,  for  the  fourth  time  in  recent 
years,  we  have  attempted  to  solve  a  labor 
dispute  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  made  no  attempt  to 
determine  which  of  the  parties  is  right 
and  which  is  wrong.  We  did  not  discover 
whether  a  wage  increase  is  a  reasonable 
course  of  action  for  the  railroads  and 
for  the  economy  at  this  time,  nor  have  we 
determined  that  the  wage  increase  of- 
fered is  adequate  and  fair.  Of  course, 
we  really  did  not  have  the  means  to 
determine  all  of  these  facts. 

Nevertheless,  in  legislating  on  this  mat- 
ter, we  affected  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  this  matter.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  result  of  the  act  which  we  will 
pass  will  be  to  change  the  bargaining 
climate  between  the  railroads  and  their 
employees,  and  to  make  it  impossible 
ever  again  to  make  the  type  of  settle- 
ment which  might  have  been  made  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

This  whole  episode  illustrates  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  nonbinding  arbitration. 
The  Arbitration  Board  appointed  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  this  matter 
recommended  the  adoption  of  changes 
in  the  rules  of  work — which  changes  were 
desired  by  the  railroads — and  recom- 
mended also  a  sizable  wage  increase  for 
the  workers.  The  railroads  accepted  both 
the  rule  changes  and  the  wage  increase. 
The  employees  accepted  neither. 

It  is  my  luiderstanding  that  the  rules 
changes  and  the  wage  increases  were 
supposed  to  be  like  love  and  marriage. 
You  could  not  have  one  without  the 
other.  Yet,  by  adopting  the  amendment 
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offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  the  Congress  has 
given  the  workers  their  wage  increase, 
and  left  the  rules  changes  waiting  at 
the  altar.  Certainly,  after  this,  no  one 
can  say  we  have  not  changed  the  climate 
of  bargaining.  When  bargaining  is  re- 
sumed, the  unions  will  now  begin  bar- 
gaining from  the  higher  wage  level,  and 
seek  even  higher  pay.  In  other  words, 
if  we  are  to  stop  another  strike,  it  will 
probably  be  now  incumbent  upon  the 
railroads  to  settle  the  wage  dispute  at  a 
figure  much  higher  even  than  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  contemplated.  This,  I  call 
congressional  meddling  and  interference 
carried  to  the  ultimate. 

We  have  had  many  statements  made 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  right  to 
strike.  It  is  called  "labor's  ultimate  weap- 
on." This  type  of  thinking  fails  to  take 
into  account  a  very  salient  fact  of  the 
economic  life  of  America.  That  fact  is 
that  there  are  not  two  parties  in  interest 
at  the  bargaining  table — there  are  three. 
Labor  and  management  are  physically 
represented  at  the  table — the  third  party 
is  not.  The  third  party  is  the  public — 
the  consumer  if  you  will. 

The  consumer  has  very  important  in- 
terests at  stake  at  the  bargaining  table. 
If  a  strike  is  called,  it  is  not  labor  that 
suffers  the  most,  it  is  the  consumer.  If 
there  is  a  wage  increase  which  in  infla- 
tionary, it  is  not  management  which  suf- 
fers, it  is  the  consumer.  Yet  this  con- 
sumer is  completely  without  representa- 
tion, and  more  and  more  people  do  not 
even  think  too  much  about  him.  Increas- 
ingly it  is  the  vogue  to  have  the  two 
parties  bargain  furiously,  and  then  make 
an  inflationary  settlement.  This  is  done 
knowing  full  well  that  management  will 
not  p>ay  the  ultimate  bill,  the  consumer 
will  pay  it. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  that  we  give  this 
third  man  his  rights.  As  of  now  the 
"Third  Man  Theme"  is  to  the  tune  of  "I 
Ain't  Got  Nobody,  and  Nobody  Cares  for 
Me." 

The  Speaker,  I  am  saddened  at  the 
realization  that  this  House  has  fallen 
victim  to  a  disease  which  seems  to  have 
affected  the  whole  country.  I  call  this 
"strike  psychosis."  The  symptoms  are  a 
feeling  that  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween management  and  labor  can  end  in 
only  one  of  two  ways:  First,  an  inflated 
wage  settlement,  or  second,  a  strike.  We 
have  just  come  out  from  under  the  crush- 
ing effects  of  a  disastrous  strike  in  the 
automobile  industry.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  we  had  a  strike  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  have  had  regional  but 
nevertheless  devastating  strikes  in  the 
trucking  industry.  Now  we  are  threatened 
with  a  general  strike  in  the  railroads 
of  the  Nation.  Is  it  naive  to  ask  "Why  is 
this  necessary?" 

A  strike  is  war — economic  war.  It  is  a 
breakdown  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
economy  intended  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens.  Cer- 
tainly, the  welfare  of  our  people  is  not 
served  by  work  stoppages  which  result 
not  only  in  inconvenience,  but  in  loss  of 
production  which  has  its  effect  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  of  us. 

A  strike  is  a  resort  to  power.  The  union 
obviously  feels  that  it  has  the  power  to 


force  its  will  on  management,  and  man- 
agement conversely  feels  that  it  has  the 
power  to  thwart  the  desires  of  the  union 
for  a  greater  share  in  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  industry.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  neither  labor  nor  man- 
agement is  really  qualified  to  determine, 
in  the  long  run,  how  much  of  produc- 
tion should  go  for  wages.  Each  of  them 
is  a  biased  witness.  Management  feels 
that  it  is  to  its  advantage  to  hold  wages 
down  so  that  there  would  be  a  higher 
return  to  capital.  Labor  could  care  less 
about  the  return  to  capital  and  feels  that 
most  of  the  fruits  of  production  should 
go  to  its  members.  Again,  may  I  em- 
phasize no  one  is  thinking  of  the  third 
man,  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
a  panacea  for  solving  these  problems. 
I  may  have  one,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  do.  I  know  only  this:  First,  wage  settle- 
ments are  too  often  dictated  by  over- 
whelming power  on  one  side  or  another 
instead  of  justice;  second,  a  strike  is  not 
an  ultimate  weapon,  it  is  an  act  of  eco- 
nomic barbarism ;  third,  this  Nation  and 
its  economy  can  no  longer  tolerate  this 
type  of  economic  warfare.  In  fact,  our 
economy  may  not  be  able  to  survive  much 
more  of  the  type  of  total  war  which  we 
have  experienced  in  the  last  several 
months. 

On  February  17,  1970,  I  introduced 
H.R.  15956,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
court  of  labor-management  relations 
which  will  have  jurisdiction  over  certain 
labor  disputes  in  industry  substantially 
affecting  commmerce."  This  bill  sets  up 
a  court  consisting  of  a  chief  judge  and 
four  associate  judges  appointed  for  a 
term  of  12  years  with  staggered  terms. 
The  court's  jurisdiction  could  be  invoked 
upon  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  after  all  other 
procedures  for  enjoining  a  strike,  lockout 
or  other  concerted  work  stoppage  have 
been  exhausted.  Jurisdiction  could  also 
be  invoked  upon  application  of  either 
party  to  a  labor  dispute.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  would  be  only  over  labor  dis- 
putes in  industries  substantially  affect- 
ing commerce  which  have  resulted  in  or 
threatened  to  result  in  a  strike,  lockout 
or  other  concerted  work  stoppage  which 
adversely  affects  or  if  permitted  to  oc- 
cur or  to  continue  will  adversely  affect 
the  general  welfare,  health,  or  safety  of 
the  Nation. 

The  court  may  enjoin  the  strike, 
lockout,  or  other  work  stoppage  and  make 
orders  affecting  rates  of  pay  and  working 
conditions  pending  final  determination. 
Within  80  days  following  an  injunction, 
the  court  must  hear  the  parties  with 
respect  to  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  the  dispute.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  the  dispute  is  still  outstand- 
ing, the  court  may  continue  the  injimc- 
tion  and  set  the  case  down  for  Immediate 
hearing  and  determination.  At  such 
hearing  the  court  shall  take  testimony 
and  receive  evidence  necessary  to  a  final 
determination  of  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
conditions  of  work  and  any  other  matters 
proper  and  necessary  to  the  termination 
of  the  dispute  or  controversy. 

The  decisions  of  the  labor  coiu-t  shall 
be  final  imless  they  are  arbitrary  and 


capricious  or  violative  of  the  right  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Appeal  is  only  to  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari.  * 

This  will  seem  like  a  revolutionary  idea 
to  many  of  our  Members.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  tins  is  so.  We  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  submit 
every  known  dispute  to  the  courts  for 
solution.  Why  is  this  dispute  of  a  different 
nature?  To  me,  it  is  not. 

Many  will  accuse  this  bill  of  being  anti- 
union, and  others  will  accuse  it  of  being 
antibusiness.  I  deny  that  the  bill  is 
intended  to  be  antianything.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  proconsumer  and  propublic. 
The  effect  on  management  will  probably 
be  to  cause  it  to  offer  settlements  which 
make  more  sense  than  they  often  do 
under  the  present  system  of  economic 
warfare.  When  you  are  engaged  in  a 
power  struggle,  why  make  your  best 
offer?  The  other  side  will  only  use  it  as 
a  basis  for  even  greater  demands,  and 
try  to  use  its  muscle  to  make  the  demands 
stick.  If  management  can  resort  to  a 
labor  court  instead  of  relying  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  union  power  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  put  all  Its 
cards  on  the  table  and  make  Its  best  offer 
prior  to  resorting  to  the  labor  court. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  unions? 
Many  union  leaders  have  felt,  and  prob- 
ably rightly  so,  that  they  must  be 
militant,  and  obtain  by  their  muscle  ever 
higher  settlements  for  their  workers  in 
order  to  keep  their  positions.  Would  not 
the  position  of  the  reasonable-thinking 
union  executive  be  strengthened  if  he 
were  able  to  advise  his  members  "You'd 
better  take  this  boys,  because  you  may 
not  get  as  much  if  the  dispute  goes  to  the 
labor  court."  If  the  management  had 
made  a  reasonable  offer,  and  the  union 
executive  responded  thusly,  a  reasonable 
settlement  would  be  arrived  at  without 
all  of  the  rigors  and  losses  incident  to  a 
strike,  and  without  labor  court  action. 

Society  would  benefit  because  the  great 
losses  attendant  to  strikes  would  no  long- 
er be  visited  upon  the  economy.  Prices  of 
products  would  remain  stable,  or  even 
go  down. 

The  consumer,  of  course,  is  the  person 
who  would  really  benefit.  Not  only  would 
products  and  services  be  available  when 
needed,  but  they  would  be  available  at  a 
reasonable  price  he  could  afford  to  pay. 

I  intend  to  reintroduce  this  bill  or 
perhaps  an  amended  version  thereof  in 
the  92d  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  good  friend  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
will  see  fit  to  give  this  bill  a  hearing. 
It  is  possibly  not  the  answer  to  the  total 
problem,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which 
our  country  wants  the  Congress  to  take. 


VOICES  OF  EXPERIENCE 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
3  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
this  Chamber,  it  has  been  discouraging 
to  note  the  decreasing  number  of  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Republican  party  who  serve 
h(re.  When  the  92d  Congress  convenes 
n«xt  month,  there  will  be  only  180  Re- 
pi  blicans,  12  less  than  the  192  who  were 
elfcted  to  the  91st  Congress  2  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nation  is 
served  best  if  there  is  an  occasional 
change  in  the  party  which  controls  the 
le  rislative  process,  if  only  to  maintain 
vljorous  competition  between  the  two 
mijor  parties  as  to  which  party  is  most 
c£  pable  of  constructing  solutions  to  meet 
rapidly  changing  national  problems  and 
piiorities.  In  the  past  38  years,  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  had  a  majority  dur- 
ing only  four.  The  lack  of  vigorous  Re- 
pi  iblican  challenge  to  Democratic  leader- 
sh  Ip  in  the  House  has  resulted  in  a  senior- 
It  r  system  of  committee  leadership  where 
th  e  chairman  of  10  of  our  most  powerful 
ccmmlttees  average  74  years  of  age  and 
three  are  over  80.  In  my  judgment,  the 
N  ition  is  hurt  by  the  Republican  Party's 
ir  ability  to  realistically  compete  for  the 
a(  ditional  38  seats  In  1972  which  could 
overturn  this  system. 

The  Nation  is  further  hurt  by  the  Re- 
p  Iblican  Party's  inability  to  demonstrate 
alternative  legislative  approaches  and 
n;ore  efflcient  management  of  commit- 
tee leadership  responsibilities.  Instead  of 
a  reful  research  and  discussion  of  the 
gieat  Issues  of  our  time,  many  Repub- 
li  ;an  groups  and  publications  have  spent 
much  of  their  time  attacking  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  deviant  behavior  of 
01  her  Republicans.  If  all  Republicans  of 
li  )eral  bent  or  anti- Vietnam  war  beliefs 
ai  e  purged  from  the  party,  what  chance 
is  there  then  to  attract  the  faith  of  the 
ci;izenry  in  those  areas  of  the  country 
vvTich  have  occasionally  in  the  past 
elected  Republican  representatives?  Ac- 
c<  rdingly,  I  would  hope  that  major  goals 
o;  my  Republican  colleagues  now  and  in 
tl  le  future  will  be  to  abandon  attacks  on 
one  another,  to  seek  to  achieve  answers 
t<  our  national  welfare,  hcEdth,  housing, 
land  use,  energy,  agriculture,  trade,  and 
tl  ansportation  problems,  and  above  all, 
t<  achieve  a  roster  of  Republican  noml- 
n  !es  for  Congress  in  1972  who  will  be  the 
a  )lest  men  and  women  in  America. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  should  like  to 
h  imbly  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
E  ouse  the  following  editorial  from  the 
F  Int  Journal : 

Voices  of  Expekience 

By  now  the  Nixon  administration's  political 
SI  rateglsts  may  not  know  what  to  make  of 
tl  le  breed  of  Republican  that  comes  from 
^f  Ichlgan. 

First,  there  was  the  extremely  blunt  crltl- 
c1  sm  of  the  Nlxon-Agnew  campaign  strategy 
b  r  U.S.  Rep.  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  of  Flint, 
who  predicted  the  GOP  will  be  a  minority 
pirty  forever  If  it  continues  what  he  called 
•■  he  politics  of  division."  Rlegle  also  called 

V  Ice  President  Agnew  "the  single  moet  polar- 
l3  ing  political  figure  In  the  United  States, 
■w  Ith  his  repeated  name-calling  and  use  of 
ti  ctlcs  of  division." 

Then  Gov.  William  G.  Mllllken  got  into 
tie  act.   Speaking  as  one  who  won  in  No- 

V  "mber  while  the  Republican  party  was  los- 
li  ig  governors'  offices  right  and  left,  he  crltl- 
c  zed  the  administration  strategy  as  too  nega- 
t!  ve. 

Though  his  comments  were  mild  compared 
t )  Rlegle's,  It  seems  likely  that  Mllllken  had 
t  >  be  thinking  along  somewhat  the  same  Une 
ai  he   acknowledged   that   the   voters   dont 


have  the  good  Image  of  the  Republican  party 
nationally  that  they  might  have. 

To  change  its  image,  he  explained,  the 
GOP  must  be  a  party  that  "recognizes  prob- 
lems and  does  something  about  problems," 
and  he  added:  "But  I  think  to  be  a  divisive 
back-biting  party  is  a  one-way  ticket  to 
disaster." 

The  next  installment  came  from  Senate 
Minority  Whip  Robert  P.  Griffin,  also  from 
Michigan  and  one  who  usually  supports  the 
administration. 

Orlffln  was  even  milder  than  Mllllken,  but 
what  he  had  to  say  is  significant  jiist  the 
same.  He  argued  that  Agnew  "and  others 
spent  too  much  time  talking  about  law  and 
order  and  dldnt  spend  enough  time  talking 
positively  about  what  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  done  regarding  foreign  affairs  and 
the  Vietnam  situation." 

So  now,  those  who  advise  the  President 
upon  matters  political  have  three  degrees 
of  criticism  from  Michigan  to  mull  over  in 
the  months  ahead.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
1972  is  right  around  the  corner,  they  might 
well  pay  close  attention  to  three  voices  that 
represent  proven  know-how  when  It  comes 
to  beating  Democrats. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert^ ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz),  for  tin  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert ) ,  for  today  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Monacan,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  ,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) ,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  RiXGLE. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  CowGER. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 
*    Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida  Kunst- 
mann.  Waldemar  P.  Kunstmann,  and  Anne- 
liese  Kunstmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1095.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
postal  employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  111.,  Post 
Office;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Bereznicki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3.  3168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  H. 
Robbins;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRTEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.  2214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Foimdatlon; 

H.R.  2335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte; 

HJl.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  3571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miloye 
M.  Sokltch; 

H.R.  4239.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  multiple  customs  duties 
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in  the  case  of  horses  temporarily  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  racing; 

H.R.  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Brink  and  Violet  Nltschke; 

H.R.  7267.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  reopen  and 
redetermine  the  claim  of  Julius  Deutsch 
against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7830.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James 
Howard  Glffln; 

H.R.  9488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Brunner; 

H.R.  10153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
von  Wedel; 

H.R.  10634.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salaries  of  employees  from  withholding  for 
income  tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States 
or  subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence; 

H.R.  12173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Francine  M.  Welch; 

H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Siat«s  Code,  to  revise,  clarify,  and  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  court  leave  for 
employees  of  the  United  St<Ttes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

HR.  14684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii; 

H.R.  17582.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  make  i>erma- 
nent  certain  provisions  thereunder; 

H.R.  17923.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1971.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  1413.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute. 


Friday,  December  11,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jerome  dinger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father,  George  Henry  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Oliiiger,  individually;  and 

S.  1366.  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
In  a  deed  with  respect  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corpo- 
ration. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  a  bill 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  19830.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1413.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  rail- 
way labor-management  dispute. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House   adjourned  until   tomorrow, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
coQunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HOLIFIELJ3:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Regulation  of  prescription 
drug  advertising;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1715).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  19915. 
A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary provision  of  disregarding  income  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
and  railroad  retirement  recipients  In  deter- 
mining their  need  for  public  assistance; 
(Rept.  No.  91-1716).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Conmilttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  industrial  waste  Inven- 
tory (Rept.  No.  91-1717).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oi>eratlons.  Report  on  millltary  supply 
systems.  (Rept.  No.  91-1718).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  policy  change  on  weapon 
system  procurement.  (Rept.  No.  91-1719). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  2336.  An  act  relating 
to  the  parishes  and  congregations  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  (Rept.  No.  91-1720).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1626.  An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  psychology  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1721).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  S.  2984.  An  act  to  permit  certain  Fed- 
eral employment  to  be  counted  toward  re- 
tirement. (Rept.  No.  91-1722).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMILIiAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  2746.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  obscenity  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  exempt  certain  motion  pic- 
ture projectionists  in  theaters  from  prosecu- 
tion under  that  law.  (Rept.  No.  91-1723). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  10875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
importation  of  upholstery  regulators,  up- 
holsterer's regulating  needles,  and  upholster- 
er's pins  free  of  duty.  (Rept.  No.  91-1724). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  14995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1725).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  (3onunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  19113.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  61-note  cast  bell  carillon  and 
a  42-note  subsidiary  cast  bell  carillon  for  the 
use  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1726).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  19391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  grant  to  the  transferee  of 
merchandise  In  bonded  wsLrehouse  the  right 
to  administrative  re\'lew  of  customs  decis- 
ions. (Rept.  No.  91-1727).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  KM.  19526.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the 
duty  on  natural  rubber  containing  fillers,  ex- 
tenders, pigments,  or  rubber-processing 
chemicals.  (Rept.  No.  91-1728).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H.R.   19935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  and  the   Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram   of    health    care    for    the    1970's    by 
strengthening  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health   care   nationwide   and   by  making 
comprehensive  health  care  Insurance  avail- 
able  to   all   Americans,   and  for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  19936.  A  blU  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice  protection  of   visiting  heads   of   foreign 
states  or  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commute  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  19937.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Television;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bbown  of  California,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Dm.sici,  Mrs.  Grexn  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Harmncton,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr. 
Rees,    Mr.    RoraM.,    Mr.    SfflK,    Mr. 
Steatton,  and  Mr.  Uoau.)  : 
H.R.  19938.  A  blU  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system;  to  postpone  for 
6  months  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger   Corporation   Is  author- 
ized to  contract  for  provision  of  intercity  rail 
passenger  service;  to  postpone  for  6  months 
the   date  on  which  the  Corporation  Is  re- 
quired to  begin  providing  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service;    and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  McMillan, 
and  Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  19939.  A  bill  to  Implement  certain  pro- 
visions In  the  act  of  September  7,  1957  (71 
Stat.  619),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  a 
stadium  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHIXX  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  19940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
Barbossa  Santana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  19941.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Park  Ok 
Soo  and  Noh  Mi  Ok;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  19942.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  CIndellne 
Dawn  Dillon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


December  10,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
pieme  Court,  in  denying  review  of  the 
ccpipulsory  teaching  of  sex  education  in 
ryiand,  has  again  denied  individual 
?edom;  this  time  by  inaction. 
The  latest  Supreme  Court  negativism 
plpces  the  individual  rights  of  parents 
children  in  a  captive  status.  At  pres- 
t,  schoolchildren  cannot  be  permitted 
pray,  but  by  analogy,  they  must  sub- 
to  sex  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Explanation  by  the  prosex  education 
apologists  that  they  had  adopted  sex 
upon  concern  over  the  number  of 
who  had  become  pregnant  ap- 
pitoaches  effect  but  not  the  cause.  Reli- 
gi  )us  people  know  that  the  juvenile  sex 
pi  oblem  was  not  prevalent  in  school  until 
ayer  was  abolished  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  State  educators  made  no  ef- 
fort to  restore  prayer  or  introduce  trial 
cl  isses  in  ethics,  morality,  and  moral 
tr  editions  before  resorting  to  sex  classes. 
It  will  be  argued  that  the  court,  in  tak- 
in?  no  action  did  not  approve  of  com- 
pi  Isory  sex  curriculums  in  public  school, 
btjt  what  other  rational  conclusion  can 
arrived  at? 

[What  next  to  torture  humanity  and 
demoralize  civilization? 

I  include  a  newspaper  clipping  at  this 
pqint: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Dec.  7.  1970] 
^iGH  Court  Rejects  Sex  Education  Suit 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 
phe  Supreme  Court  today  refused  to  Inter- 
fe  e  with  the  teaching  of  sex  education  in 
M  iryland. 

Without  comment,  the  Justices  threw  out 
:omplalnt  by  three  Baltimore  families  that 
state's  sex  education  program  is  uncon- 
tutlonal. 

The  three  families,  each  with  children  In 
public    schools,    contended    they 
e   a  constitutional   right   to   teach   their 
Hlldren  about  sex  at  home. 
They  contended  this  right  was  violated  by 
requirement,  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
Education  In  1967,  that  each  local  school 

have  a  program  cf  sex  education. 
U.S.  District  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  ruled 
1969  that  the  families  had  no  complaint, 
dismissed  their  lawsuit  as  "Insubstan- 
1."  The  ruling  was  upheld  last  June  by  the 
1  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
[n  their  appeal,  the  Baltimore  families  said 
program  may  "undermine,  perhaps  de- 
the  authority  of  parents"  to  teach 
thfeir  children  to  live  by  moral  traditions, 
families  are  members  of  Baptist,  Meth- 
st  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
rhe  state  board  of  education  had  adopted 
requirement  for  sex  education  after  be- 
ing concerned  about  the  number  of 
school -age  girls  who  had  become  pregnant, 
ordered  each  local  system  to  provide  a  pro- 
m  of  sex  education  in  every  school.  Includ- 
elementary  schools. 
Because  the  Supreme  Coxirt  gave  no  ex- 
pl  matlon  of  its  action  today,  its  refusal  to 
hear  the  constitutional  issue  did  not  nec- 
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essarily  mean  It  approved  of  sex  education 
courses. 

SEX    EDUCATION    NOT   APPROVED 

However,  by  declining  to  hear  the  case,  the 
Justices  did  leave  public  school  systems  free 
to  teach  sex  as  part  of  their  regular  programs. 


AIRPORT  TRUST  FUND  CAN 
SAVE  LIVES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Associated  Press  reveals  a 
chilling  situation. 

According  to  the  AP,  a  number  of  mu- 
nicipal airports  serving  the  Nation's 
scheduled  airlines  presently  lack  instru- 
ment landing  systems.  The  blame  comes 
from  lack  of  funds  and  priorities  set  by 
the  FAA. 

Or,  more  recently,  by  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  bilk  the  public  by  using 
the  airport  trust  fund  to  defray  general 
FAA  administrative  costs — a  violation  of 
the  intent,  if  not  the  letter — of  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hammered  out  this  landmark  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  situation  described 
in  the  following  article — inadequate  fa- 
cilities and  a  shortage  of  airports  which 
overcrowds  existing  facilities. 

Yet,  the  Administration  has  chosen, 
through  bureaucratic  doubletalk,  to  use 
these  badly  needed  funds  to  hide  a  deficit 
budget. 

This  borders  on  being  criminal. 

An  Ohio  airport  manager  rings  out  the 
terrible  truth,  "It  seems  we  have  to  kill 
a  bunch  of  people  before  we  can  get 
anyone  to  listen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  following 
article  from  the  November  27  Austin 
American  Statesman  appeared  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  I  include 
it  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  It  will 
forcefully 'bring  home  the  point  to  my 
colleagues — and  hopefully,  to  the  admin- 
istration: 

MoBE    Airports    To    Receive     Instrument 
Landing  System 

(By  Victor  L.  Simpson) 

A  number  of  municipal  airports  serving 
scheduled  airliners  are  planning  to  install 
modern  bad  weather  guidance  systems  after 
delays  caused  by  lack  of  funds  and  priorities 
set  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
an  Associated  Press  Survey  shows. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  airport  will  have  an  In- 
strument landing  system  "ILS" — operational 
by  February,  Tucson  International  Airport 
hopes  to  have  one  installed  by  next  summer 
and  settlement  of  a  legal  dispute  over  palm 
trees  apparently  has  cleared  the  way  for 
operation  of  an  ILS  at  Fort  Lauderdale 
Airport. 

But  many  other  airports  used  by  airliners 
have  no  present  plans  to  install  the  equip- 
ment, citing  costs  too  prohibitive  without 
federal  funds. 

An  earlier  AP  study,  made  following  the 
crash  of  an  airplane  chartered  by  Marshall 
University,    disclosed    that    about    300    air- 


ports— more  than  half  of  those  across  tht 
country  serving  scheduled  airliners — lacked 
modern  devices  to  help  pilots  land  In  bad 
weather.  Seventy-five  persons  including 
members  of  the  Marshall  University  football 
team  died  when  the  plane  crashed  in  the 
rain  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  airport,  which 
lacks  the  system. 

Russell  Hlssam,  manager  of  ZanesvUle, 
Ohio,  airport,  vhich  has  26,000  take  offs  and 
landings  each  year,  said  present  guidance 
systems  at  his  airport  "are  not  adequate." 

"We  have  been  complaining  about  this  for 
years,"  he  said.  "It  seems  we  have  to  kill  a 
bunch  of  people  before  we  can  get  anyone 
to  listen." 

"The  FAA's  method  of  determining  where 
equipment  goes  is  sometimes  strange,"  adds 
Robert  Gould,  manager  of  the  Marysville, 
Calif.,  airport.  "It  seems  the  places  that  are 
well  represented  in  Congress  get  the  equip- 
ment first." 

Sophisticated  instrument  landing  equip- 
ment costs  about  $100,000  and  airports  also 
face  additional  costs  of  building  towers, 
lengthening  runways  and  installing  addi- 
tional lights. 

A  full  instrument  landing  system  under 
FAA  definitions  Includes  a  glide  scope,  which 
is  an  electronic  signal  beamed  at  the  plane 
to  activate  a  cockpit  gauge  showing  if  the 
plane  is  coming  in  too  high  or  too  low;  and 
a  localizer,  which  is  a  separate  radio  signal 
showing  whether  the  incoming  plane  is 
straying  to  the  left  or  right  of  its  line  to 
the  runway. 

Louis  LeLuca.  manager  of  the  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  airport  said  the  FAA  will  install  a  com- 
plete ILS  system  by  next  summer. 

Planes  up  to  the  size  of  a  DC9  have  been 
landing  at  the  airport  for  at  least  three  years, 
and  there  have  been  no  accidents. 

"When  our  ceiling  is  down,  we  have  to 
turn  them  away,  though,"  he  said,  "and  pas- 
sengers go  to  an  airport  15  miles  away  at 
Avoca.  When  I  we  get  the  new  equipment 
we'll  be  able  to  bring  them  right  in,  even 
in  bad  weather." 

Robert  Chambers,  administration  mana- 
ger at  Tucson  airport,  explained  the  FAA  pri- 
orities  in   determining   Installation   of  ILS. 

"Historically  the  criteria  for  installation 
was  based  on  the  number  of  bad  weather  fly- 
ing days.  Tucson  of  course  has  very  fine 
weather  conditions  more  or  less  all  year 
round  and  this  puts  us  very  low  as  far  as 
eligibility  for  the  system  goes. 

"Then  about  three  years  ago  the  criteria 
changed  to  the  number  of  operations  at  the 
airport.  That  put  us  in  a  much  more  eligible 
position.  With  this  in  mind,  this  fall  we  were 
notified  that  the  ILS  would  be  Installed  here 
next  summer." 

Chambers  said  he  didn't  think  there  had 
ever  been  an  accident  at  the  airport  that  an 
ILS  system  would  have  prevented,  but 
added,  "This  doesn't  mean  we  wouldn't  have 
one  tomorrow." 

Among  the  airports  installing  or  planning 
to  Install  ILS  are  North  Bend.  Ore.;  Tucson 
and  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Chlco  City,  Oxnard,  and 
Santa  Mana,  Calif.;  Lancaster  and  Hazelton, 
Pa.;  Columbia.  Mo.,  Grand  Island,  Neb.; 
Texarkana  and  Hot  Springs.  Ark  ;  Wicomico 
County,  Md.;  Burlington.  Dubuque  and  Ma- 
son City.  Iowa;  Albany,  Ga.:  Melbourne,  Pla.; 
and  Kailua-Kona,  Kamucla  and  Molokal. 
Hawaii. 

Other  communities  are  applying  for  fed- 
eral aid  and  some,  like  Liberal,  Kan.,  are  pay- 
ing for  runway  and  lighting  Improvements 
in  the  hope  it  will  Induce  the  FAA  to  install 
ILS  at  its  expense. 

A  shortage  of  local  funds  seems  the  biggest 
roadblock  to  extension  of  ILS. 

The  FAA  had  been  planning  to  install  ILS 
at  Riverside,  Calif.,  airport  but  the  county 
would  first  have  to  spend  about  $1  million 
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to  buy  land  and  flatten  hills  where  the  an- 
tennas would  go. 

"We  feel  that  only  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  flights  into  here  would  use  an  ILS," 
said  airpor;  manager  Roy  Bayless.  "We 
couldn't  Justify  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
other  capital  projects  we  need  to  get  done." 

Voters  in  Manhattan.  Kan.,  turned  down 
a  $1.3  million  bond  issue  to  about  double 
the  length  of  the  airport  runway.  Federal 
funds  of  $1.6  million  were  promised  if  the 
issue  passed. 

Eddie  Holland,  director  of  the  Arkansas 
Aeronautics  Department,  said  five  airports  In 
the  state  lack  ILS  and  won't  have  them  for 
several  years  "meaning  until  federal  money 
is  available  to  finance  the  cost." 

Martha's  Vineyard  Airport  the  only  air- 
port in  Massachusetts  without  ILS,  was  sup- 
posed to  get  it  in  1964  but  then  federal  funds 
became  unavailable,  said  Truman  Pace,  air- 
port manager.  "Now  we're  programmed  for 
it  in  1971,  but  again  we  don't  know  whether 
the  funds  will  be  made  available  or  not.  It's 
strictly  a  federal  decision.  Local  authorities 
are  not  involved  at  all  beyond  making  rec- 
ommendations." 

"I  guess  you  could  say  the  problem  is 
money."  said  William  Santoro,  manager  at 
the  Johnstown,  Cambria  County  Airport  in 
Pennsylvania. 

He  said  the  airport  handled  1,070,000  air- 
port operations  in  1970.  The  only  commercial 
airline  that  flies  to  Johnstown  is  Allegheny, 
he  said,  and  most  of  the  traffic  is  corporate 
and  private  craft.  The  airport's  main  runvsray, 
5,500  feet  long,  can  handle  all  but  the  larg- 
est Jets,  and  terminal,  restaurant  and  other 
facilities  recently  were  remodeled. 

"All  we  need  to  make  it  a  first-class  airport 
is  the  ILS,"  said  Santoro.  He  said  he  had 
been  trying  to  get  a  complete  ILS  system  In- 
stalled for  the  last  2vi  years.  "We  don't 
want  a  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  our  hands," 
he  said. 

Another  criterion  In  Installation  of  ILS 
is  geography. 

An  FAA  panel  In  Alaska  cited  terrain  as 
the  reason  a  full  ILS  system  has  not  been 
Installed  at  Wien  Memorial  and  Juneau  Mu- 
nicipal airports. 

Seven  Alaska  airports  have  ILS.  It  will  be 
installed  at  three  others.  Another  14  have 
requested  It. 

Melbourne,  Fla.,  Airport  plans  to  Install 
full  ILS  by  next  October.  The  airport  had 
hoped  to  have  the  equipment  this  year  but 
was  taken  off  the  list,  according  to  the  di- 
rector of  aviation,  Edward  L.  Foster. 

"The  reason  I  was  given,"  he  said,  'was 
the  shortage  of  critical  materials  due  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Copper,  aluminum  wiring  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  ILS  has  been  go- 
ing to  Vietnam. 

"One  of  the  problems  of  the  FAA  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  the  Vietnam  war." 

One  airport  with  no  plans  to  install  ILS 
is  in  Key  West,  Fla.  Key  West,  a  coral  Island 
about  100  miles  southwest  of  the  mainland, 
has  bad  weather  only  "one  or  two  days  a 
year,"  said  airport  manager  George  J. 
Peraldo. 

"When  we  do  have  a  shower,  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  wait  five  minutes  and  It  will  be  over. 
That's  why  I  live  down  here." 


THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND COUNCIL  OF  THE  JEWISH 
NATIONAL  FUND 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  take  note  of 
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the  successful  establishment  in  my  con- 
gressional district  of  the  garden  club 
program  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
Council  of  Cleveland.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  my  good  friend  Julius  B.  Amber 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  of  Cleveland 
htis  become  known  throughout  the  world 
as  one  of  the  most  invovative  and  dedi- 
cated organizations  to  benefit  the  State 
of  Israel  and  provide  meaningful  social 
service  to  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  garden  club  program  allows  a 
contributor  to  fund  the  planting  of  100 
trees  per  garden  in  the  noble  and  aston- 
ishing effort  which  has  long  been  under- 
way in  Israel  to  reforestate  that  great 
and  amazing  nation.  When  I  visited 
Israel,  I  was  continually  having  to  be  re- 
minded that  every  tree  or  grove  of  trees 
which  I  saw  had  been  planted  by  the 
hands  of  men,  women,  and  children  and 
that  little  forestation  would  otherwise 
have  been  probable  or  jxissible. 

This  especially  creative  garden  club 
program  conceived  and  developed  by  Dr. 
Martin  Krasny  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict allows  such  a  massive  effort  to  find 
new  and  unstinting  support.  To  date  well 
over  170  gardens  of  100  trees  each  have 
been  planted. 

This  program  means  live  and  new 
growth  to  the  State  of  Israel.  I  extend 
my  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  Am- 
ber, Dr.  Krasny,  and  the  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Council  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  and  wish  them  continued 
and  increasing  success  in  this  very  spe- 
cial program.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  description  of  the 
program  and  the  list  of  the  gardens  al- 
ready planted: 

Jewish  National  Fund  Council 

or  Cleveland, 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  August  11, 1970. 

Dear  Friend:  A  unique  Garden  Club  has 
been  established  in  Cleveland.  Each  member 
has  agreed  lo  plant  a  Garden  of  100  Trees 
In  the  State  of  Israel.  The  sum  total  of 
these  Gardens  will  be  called  The  Cleveland 
Jewish  National  Fund  Garden  Club  Forest. 

Since  the  announcement  of  this  project 
in  the  Jewish  News  (see  enclosed  reprint) 
we  have  sold  an  additional  26  Gardens, 
bringing  the  total  to  96  Gardens,  and  are 
delighted  to  report  that  JNF  Councils 
throughout  the  country  have  embarked  on 
similar  projects. 

This  personal  involvement  with  the  Land 
of  Israel  has  brought  deep  satisfaction  to 
our  participants,  and  a  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  afforestation  so  desperately  need- 
ed. The  Garden  you  purchase  v?lll  reclaim 
wasteland  and  wilderness  and  bring  Israel 
ever  closer  to  your  heart ! 

We  invite  you  to  become  a  member  of  the 
JNF  Garden  Club.  Please  call  me  at  321- 
1948,  or  call  Mrs.  Kekst  at  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund,  932-8610  for  additional  in- 
formation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Martin  Krasnt, 
Garden  Club  Chairman. 
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Jewish  National  Fund  Announces  the  Es- 
tablishment  OF  These   Gardens   in   Israel 

The  Lea  Abrams  Garden. 

The  Samuel  and  Anne  Abrams  Garden. 

The  Louis  and  Cella  Adelsteln  Garden. 

The  Dr.  Leonard  and  Mims  Adler  Garden. 

The  Sanford  V.  and  Shirley  Berger  Oar- 
den. 

The  Dave  and  Bella  Chakoff  Garden. 

The  Al  and  June  Dapeer  Garden. 

The  Lois  Davis  Garden. 

The  William  and  Mona  Dorsky  Garden. 

The  Epstein  Garden. 


The  Dr.  Louis  C.  and  Alice  Epstein  Oar- 
den. 

The  Rose  Estrln  Garden. 

The  Falrmount  Temple  Youth  Group  Gar- 
den. 

The  Myron  Fant  Garden. 
The  Theresa  L.  Fish  Garden. 
The  Dr.  Stuart  and  Elayne  Fisher  Garden. 
The  Forest  City  Hebrew  Benevolent  Assn. 
Garden. 

The  Dr.  Marvin  and  Ellen  Forman  Garden. 

The  Fred  and  Sandra  Priedland  Garden. 

The  Max  and  Fannie  Friedman  Garden. 

The  Louis  and  Frieda  Gelfman  Garden. 

The  Gershenson  Family  Garden. 

The  Bernard  and  Rose  Gilbert  Garden. 

The  Saul  Goodman  Garden. 

The  Dr.  Joseph  and  Eva  Gould  Garden. 

Tlie  Gary  and  Marjorle  Gralnes  Garden. 

The  David  and  Cynthia  Greenberg  Garden. 

The  Sol  and  Lillian  Herman  Garden. 

The  Bob  and  May  Hershey  Garden. 

The  Keeva  and  Joan  Kekst  Garden. 

The  Dr.  Zoltan  and  Renee  Klein  Garden. 

The  J.  Martin  and  Ida  Kobe  Garden. 

The  Julie  and  Marie  Kravitz  Garden. 

The  Lake  Forest  Country  Club  Garden. 

The  Charles  and  Frieda  I^uer  Garden. 

The  Louis  and  Fanny  Leventhal  and  the 
Aaron  and  Minnie  Horwitz  Garden. 

The  Milt  and  Bette  Levlne  Garden. 

The  Dr.  Irving  and  Flora  Lewis  Garden. 

The  Irving  and  Pearl  Linden  Garden. 

The  Samuel  and  Molly  Lox  Garden. 

The  Dr.  Philip  and  Gladys  Lubitz  Garden. 

The  Harold  and  Harriet  Mandel  Garden. 

The  Harvey  Mandell  Garden. 

The  Sarah  Glnsburg  Kline  Garden. 

The  Anna  and  Morris  Michalovltz  Garden 

The  Daniel  K.  Marks  Garden. 

The  Wlllard  and  Gertrude  MUler  Garden 

The  Ronnie  Milter  Garden. 

The  Morris  and  Jean  Moss  Garden. 

The  Myron  and  EUeen  Nickman  Garden. 

The  Halylm  and  Avlva  Orlan  Garden. 

The  Frieda  Paller  Garden 

The  Sidney  and  Tonny  Pelunls  Garden. 

The  Sydney  and  Phyllis  Reisman  Garden. 

The  L«on  and  Kay  Robbins  Garden. 

The  Ronald  and  Roberta  Roger  Garden. 

The  Elizabeth  K.  Rothenberg  Garden. 

The  Melvln  and  Rose  Rubin  Garden. 

The  Schwartz  Family  Garden. 

The  Martin  and  Helen  Schwartz  Garden 

The  Sol  and  Molly  Slegal  Garden. 

The  Fred  and  Norma  Sllverstein  Garden. 

The  Albert  and  Rlvella  Tavens  Garden. 

The  Samuel  Tllzer  Garden. 

The  Nat  Trugman  Garden. 

The  Sam  and  Irene  White  Garden. 

The  Milton  and  Florence  Wish  Garden. 

The  Harvey  and  Adele  Wynbrandt  Garden. 

The  Jack  and  Helen  Wynbrandt  Garden. 

The  Bennett  and  Donna  Yanowltz  Garden. 

The  Dr.  Louis  and  Joyce  Zabell  Garden. 

The  Zimmerman-Chelnick  Children's  Oar- 
den. 

JNF  garden  club 
Co?nmit(ee 

Dr.  Martin  Krasny.  Chairman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Priedland.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scotch  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Kay.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Keeva  Kekst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
Klelnman. 

Mrs.  Martin  Krasny,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Lewis,  Mr.  Daniel  K  Marks,  Mrs.  Wlllard 
Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Milter.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ronald  Roger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Rothen- 
berg, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Schwartz. 

Each  garden  contains  100  trees  .  .  .  you  are 
welcome  to  become  a  member. 

For  further  Information  call  932-8810. 


JI'TK  Oarden  Club  News 
Some  things  realy  take  root!  The  Jewish 
National  Fund  Oarden  Club  Is  one  of  them. 
Whoever  visits  Israel  finds  that  the  drama  of 
a  century  JNP  has  planted  Trees.  Since  1948 
Israel  is  the  story  of  the  Tree.  For  over  half 
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has  undertalcen  multlfaceted  projects  of 

clearance,  road  building  and  land  devel- 

t.  And  yet  when  you  see  the  land  ol 

you  first  realize  the  Impact  of  the 

on  the  face  of  Israel.  No  other  single 

ict  has  involved  participation  of  diaspora 

J  to  such  an  extent.  No  other  project 

aeen  so  visible  to  the  tourist  In  Israel. 

the    soldier.    Tree    planting     means 

laglng    the    roads,    providing    shelter 

shade,  and  protecting  border  areas.  For 

farmer,    Tree    planting    means    turning 

wastelands   to   arable   soil,   capturing 

_re  from  clouds,  and  protecting  crops 

damage  of  wind  and  heat.  For  you,  the 

^ora  Jew,  Tree  planting  means  Unking 

to  the  Land  of  Israel— Eretz  Yisrael. 

e   JNF   Garden   Club   of   Cleveland  was 

tured  to  maintain  this  tie  to  the  Trees 

ly   planted    in   Israel.   Each    and   every 

counts,  but  for  those  who  continually 

Individual  Trees,  the  commitment  to 

.  100  Trees  In  their  own  name  is  excit- 

Slnce  one  hundred  Trees  form  a  Garden, 

INF  Garden  Club  has  set  as  its  goal  the 

Ing  of    100  Gardens  for  this  year.  We 

Indeed  turn  the  Judean  hills  green. 

Martin  Krasny,  Chairman  of  the  Gar- 

.  Club,  and  his  recently  formed  committee 

i  Iready  hard  at  work.  Industriously  plant- 

;he  seeds  of  this  concept  in  our  commu- 

Many  new  gardens  have  already  been 

I,  and  this  Idea  is  being  very  well  re- 

^   everywhere.   We  hope  that  you,   too. 

want  to  psfrtlclpate  In  this  stimulating 
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Clubbers  are  a  unique  group.  They 

without    soiling    their    hands.    They 

by  encouraging  everyone  to  plant 

and    they   cultivate   by   gathering   to 

disciiss  problems  pertinent  to  Israel  and  the 
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n   us   In   reaping   the  rewards   of  this 

effort  at  our  open  meeting  In  May. 

for  our  next  Garden  Club  News  for  the 
or  call  932-8610  for  additional  Informa- 
Become  a  Garden  Clubber  I 


/  POLLO  14  PROGRESS  REPORT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 


\tr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speiker.  Tuesday,  December  8,  Space- 
era  t  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard  and  Lunar 
Mwlule  Pilot  Edgar  Mitchell,  in  flight 
suit  s.  conduct  an  extravehicular  activity 
No.  1  simulation  in  the  crew  training 
areii  at  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  ac- 
tivi  y  is  open  to  news  media,  with  the 
EViL  beginning  around  11  a.m.  The  crew 
dep  oy  the  Apollo  Lunar  Surface  Experi- 
mei  ts  Package— ALSEP— take  photo- 
gra:  )hs,  and  collect  lunar  samples  during 
the  simulation. 

Cn  Wednesday,  December  9,  Shepard 
an  J  Mitchell  will  take  part  in  a  lunar 
__   mission  simulation  checkout  with 
Launch  Complex  39A  crew.  The  crew- 
will  be  in  the  LM  on  the  pad  for  the 
.  On  Thursday  and  Friday.  De- 
10-11,  the  crewmen  will  take  part 
Simulations  with  Houston  flight  con- 
from   their  simulator  at  KSC. 
is  scheduled  to  fly  the  Lunar 
Training    Vehicle— LLTV — on 
and  Gene  Ceman,  backup  com- 

.  on  Tuesday  in  Houston.  During 

week  the  crewmen  also  will  take  part 
I  rieflngs  and  simulator  training. 
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I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Flight  Controllers  for  the  Apollo  14 
mission  have  two  simulations  scheduled 
this  week  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  Hotiston.  On  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  a  transearth  injection  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  crewmen  in  the  com- 
mand module  simulator  'CMS)  at  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  (KSO  Fla.  On  De- 
cember 11,  a  translunar  coast  simulation 
will  be  conducted  by  flight  controllers 
in  Mission  Control  and  the  crew  at  KSC 
in  the  CMS.  Both  simulations  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Flight  Director  Gerald  Griffin 
and  his  team  of  controllers. 

David  Scott  and  Richard  Gordon, 
Apollo  15  prime  and  backup  command- 
ers, and  James  Irwin  and  Harrison 
<  Jack)  Schmitt,  prime  and  backup  lunar 
module  pilots,  will  be  in  Hawaii  all 
week  on  a,geology  field  trip.  The  com- 
mand module  pilots,  Alfred  Worden  and 
Vance  Brand,  will  be  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  December  7-8  for  lunar  orbit 
photography  and  related  briefings.  On 
December  9-10  they  will  be  in  Houston 
in  the  training  simulators  and  Friday, 
December  11  in  Dover.  Del.,  at  ILC  In- 
dustries for  suit  fittings. 

The  Apollo  14  spacecraft  integrated 
systems  test  will  continue  this  week  at 
Pad  A,  Complex  39.  Major  highlight  will 
be  the  loading  of  liquid  oxygen  aboard 
the  new  cryogenic  tanks  in  the  service 
module  as  a  verification  of  these  sys- 
tems. Tank  No.  3  will  be  filled  and  pres- 
sure checked  on  Tuesday  with  tanks  No. 
1  and  2  undergoing  checkout  on  Friday. 

The  spacecraft  fuel  cells  will  be  cali- 
brated and  activated  later  this  week. 

A  mission  run  simulation  test  on  the 
lunar  module  is  scheduled,  starting  Tues- 
day. 

The  spacecraft  is  expected  to  be  mated 
electrically  to  the  launch  vehicle  by  next 
Sunday. 


NOT  A  SYMBOL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  December  3,  I  stood  next  to 
President  Nixon  as  he  presented  Debra 
Jean  Sweet  the  Young  American  Medal 
for  her  work  in  race  relations  and  for 
organizing  a  30-mile  walk  of  3,000  high 
school  pupils  to  raise  money  to  feed  the 
poor.  I  was  proud  of  this  young  lady  from 
my  district  as  she  courageously  but  re- 
spectfully rejected  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  the  award  recipients 
from  youthful  dissenters. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  Milwau- 
kee Journal  editorial  which  appeared  the 
following  day: 

Miss  Sweet  Goes  to  Washington 

Generalizing  about  \^merlcan  youth  today 
can  be  risky — as  President  Nixon  found 
Thursday  when  Debra  Jean  Sweet,  19,  of 
Madison,  stepped  forward  in  a  White  House 
ceremony  to  accept  a  public  service  award 
and  a  presidential  handclasp. 

"I  cannot  believe  In  your  sincerity  until 
you  gtet  us  out  of  Vietnam,"  she  murmured 
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to  the  president's  surprise  and  probable  cha- 
grin. It  came  across  as  an  honest  expression 
of  concern,  bravely  and  respectfully  uttered. 
The  president,  to  his  credit,  mustered  a  smile 
and  seemed  to  accept  the  incident  as  another 
bump  in  a  long  day. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  Miss  Sweet 
says  she  had  planned  no  comment.  Indeed,  it 
probably  would  have  been  Jvist  another  cer- 
emony if  the  president  had  not  stressed  ear- 
lier that  Miss  Sweet  and  three  other  young 
recipients  offered  a  marked  contrast  to 
youthful  dissenters.  The  remark  disturbed 
Miss  Sweet.  She  has  some  serious  worries 
about  the  country  even  as  she  works  to  re- 
form it  and,  as  she  noted  later,  she  didn't 
want  to  be  "used  as  a  symbol"  against  dis- 
contented young  people.  So  she  used  her 
fleeting  moment  with  the  president  to  regis- 
ter her  view  as  a  loyal  citizen. 

Miss  Sweet  may  not  hasten  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  war  but  she  surely  served  a 
valuable  purpose  in  reminding  the  president 
and  the  rest  of  us  that  we  should  not  under- 
estimate the  variety,  individuality  and  sen- 
sitivity of  the  nation's  young. 


COLLEGE-LEVEL  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  BOOM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  4,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  carried  an  excellent 
article  by  its  correspondent  William  K. 
Stevens  showing  phenomenal  growth  in 
college-level  vocational  schools. 

I  hope  those  who  are  formulating  ed- 
ucational policy  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment will  finally  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  revolution  going  on 
in  American  education — young  people 
want  meaningful  courses  to  prepare 
them  for  the  world  of  work. 

We  are  witnessing  the  decline  of 
credentiability  with  a  new  awareness  by 
young  Americans  that  sooner  or  later, 
each  one  of  them  will  have  to  face  the 
world  of  work. 

The  New  York  Times  and  Mr.  Stevens' 
performed  a  notable  public  service  by 
calling  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the   New  York  Times.  Nov.  22,  1970] 

College-Level  Vocational  Schools  Boom 

(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

Okmulgee,  Okla.,  November  19. — Only  20 
per  cent  of  American  youths  today  graduate 
from  college  with  a  four-year  degree  or  bet- 
ter. Bill  Risner.  a  wiry,  24-year-old  Vietnam 
veteran  with  short  brown  hair,  a  shy  man- 
ner and  a  Marine  Corps  bulldog  tattooed  on 
his  right  arm.  Is  one  of  the  other  80  per  cent. 

As  a  student  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech  in 
Okmulgee,  Mr.  Risner  Is  one  of  nearly  two 
million  Americans  enrolled  full-time  in  voca- 
tional or  technical  training  courses  above 
the  high  school  level.  That  makes  him  part 
of  an  educational  movement  that  has  de- 
veloped tremendously  In  the  last  six  years. 
In  1964,  there  were  about  150,000  students 
like  Mr.  Risner. 

The  growth  constitutes  one  Indication 
that  vocational-technical  schooling,  long 
the  stepchild  of  American  education,  may 
be  about  to  come  into  Its  own.  Mr.  Rlsner's 
experience  Illustrates  one  reason  why. 
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Yesterday  morning,  he  sat  at  his  own 
workbench  in  a  neat,  brightly  lighted  watch- 
making shop  where  quiet  Is  prized  and  pre- 
cision is  king.  He  gently  grasped  a  tiny  bal- 
ance wheel  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and 
with  utter  concentration  installed  it  in  a 
timepiece. 

That  done,  he  relaxed,  lit  a  cigarette  and 
quietly  told  a  visitor  that  after  four  years 
of  mlxed-up  drift  in  a  general  high  school 
curriculum  and  after  much  Indecision  about 
his  future  that  was  partly  resolved  by  his 
four  years  of  service,  he  had  worked  in  a 
machine  shop  for  a  while  but  was  not  really 
excited  about  it. 

Then  he  began  "fooling  around"  with 
watches  in  his  father's  Jewelry  store  in  Chlc- 
kasha,  near  Oklahoma  City.  It  was  a  short 
step  from  there  to  Oklahoma  State  Tech. 

Mr.  Rlsner's  seriousness  gave  way  to  a 
broad  grin  when  the  visitor  asked  if  things 
were  working  out  all  right. 

"Yes,  sir!"  he  said.  "This  is  my  bag.  Not 
too  many  people  can  make  a  watch  do  what 
they  want  it  to." 

What  has  Oklahoma  State  Tech  meant  to 
him? 

"Boy,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said.  "It's 
the  greatest  thing  In  the  world.  Everybody 
talks  about  finding  himself.  I  guess  I  found 
myself  here." 

Figures  supplied  by  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  suggest  that  Mr.  Risner 
is  in  many  ways  more  typical  of  American 
youth  than  is  the  winner  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree. 

twenty-three  peecent  are  dropouts 

It  Is  estimated  that  of  every  100  youths, 
23  drop  out  of  high  school  before  graduation. 
Another  25,  like  Mr.  Risner,  graduate  from 
high  school  with  no  Job  training,  but  do  not 
go  to  college. 

Between  five  and  ten  graduate  wl:h 
enough  technical  or  vocational  training  to 
get  a  Job.  About  15  enter  two-year  commu- 
nity colleges,  where  many  take  vocational 
or  technical  courses,  or  schools  like  Okla- 
homa State  Tech. 

That  leaves  30  of  every  100  youths  who 
embark  on  four-year  degree  programs.  But 
only  20  eventually  graduate. 

In  all,  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  as  many  as  25  million  Americans  now 
need  some  form  of  vocational  and  technical 
training.  It  says  about  10  million  are  get- 
ting it — 5  million  in  high  schools,  2  million 
in  full-time  post-secondary  vocational-tech- 
nical programs,  and  the  rest  as  short-term 
and  part-time  adult  students  who  want  to 
improve  or   update   their  skills. 

Although  the  10  million  estimate  Is  double 
that  of  1964.  suggesting  a  boom,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  vocational-technical  training 
even  now  is  "pretty  damn  poor."  according 
to  Dr.  Lee  Harwick,  associate  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  adult,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training. 

rise  in  federal  aid 

Authorative  sovirces  within  the  Office  of 
Education  expect  that  during  the  next  year 
there  will  develop  what  one  official  called  "a 
substantially  increased."  Federal  effort  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation. President  Nixon's  nominee  for  Com- 
naissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
land,  Jr.,  Is  well  known  as  a  particularly 
strong  advocate  of  the  need  to  place  voca- 
tional-technical training  on  an  equal  footing 
with  academic  instruction. 

Like  many  other  critics,  Dr.  Marland  be- 
lieves that  "endemic  snobbery  has  tended 
to  classify  the  manual-manipulative  task 
too  simply  as  nonlntellectual  noncreatlve." 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  established  by  Congress  in 
1968,  said  in  a  report  last  year  that  Ameri- 
cans in  recent  years  have  promoted  the  idea 
that  "the  only  good  education  is  an  edu- 
cation capped  by  four  years  of  college." 
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The  report  branded  this  attitude  as  "snob- 
bish, undemocratic,  and  a  revelation  of 
why  schools  fail  so  many  students."  The  at- 
titude, said  the  report  "Infects  the  Federal 
Government,"  which  invests  $14  In  the  na- 
tion's universities  for  every  dollar  it  Invests 
in  vocational-technical  education. 

Dr.  Marland  and  others  believe  there  are 
signs  that  this  attitude  Is  beginning  to 
change,  at  least  among  some  students  who 
are  starting  to  resist  the  "coUege-at-any- 
cost''  viewpoint  and  are  taking  a  second  look 
at  their  own  capabilities  and  interests,  and 
at  how  they  fit  Into  today's  Job  market. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  50 
per  cent  of  all  Jobs  opening  up  in  the  1970's 
will  require  training  beyond  high  school,  but 
less  than  a  four-year  degree.  This  appears  to 
account  In  part  for  the  dramatic  surge  In 
post-secondary  vocational -technical  enroll- 
ment. 

In  many  cases,  says  Dr.  Hardvrick,  the  vo- 
cational-technical student  In  a  postsec- 
ondary  school  like  Oklahoma  State  Tech  or 
one  of  the  1,100  community  colleges  that  dot 
the  land  "has  been  out  of  high  school,  faced 
the  real  world,  and  found  out  he  couldn't 
get  a  Job."' 

The  boom  in  postsecondary  vocational  en- 
rollment Is  virtually  nationwide  and  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  a  variety  of  institutions. 

HtrCE    HISE    SINCE    1963 

In  Wisconsin,  for  Instance,  the  nonresi- 
dent Milwaukee  area  Technical  College  offers 
programs  on  five  levels  of  difficulty,  ranging 
from  basic  courses  for  functional  illiterates 
to  a  two-year  associate  arts  degree  program 
In  the  most  sophisticated  technologies.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  school's  11,000  full-time  en- 
rollment  Is  at  the  post-secondary   level. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  state-wide  system  of 
nonresidential  technical  institutes  and  voca- 
tionally oriented  community  colleges  has 
grown  to  Include  54  institutions  since  It 
was  established  in  1963.  Enrollment  has 
risen  from  8,000  to  240.000. 

In  many  states,  such  as  California,  Florida 
and  Virginia,  strong  vocational-technical 
programs  have  developed  in  the  community 
college  system.  Colorado  this  year  reported 
that  the  vocational  education  share  of  com- 
munity college  enrollment  had  Increased 
from  18  to  31  per  cent  In  two  years. 

Dr.  Hardwlck,  among  others,  considers  the 
program  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech,  a  branch 
of  Oklahoma  State  University,  as  an  example 
of  vocational-technical  training  very  nearly 
at  Its  best.  With  3,000  students,  it  Is  the 
largest  such  school  In  the  Southwest.  It  Is 
atypical  o%  other  such  schools  in  one  respect. 
It  Is  a  residential  Institution,  drawing  stu- 
dents from  all  over  Oklahoma,  31  other  states 
and  nine  foreign  countries. 

workaday  skills 

In  Its  essential  aspects,  however,  the 
school's  program  is  said  to  be  typical  of  poet- 
secondary  vocational-technical  education 
generally.  Basically,  the  curriculum  consists 
of  the  skills  and  techniques  of  workaday 
America. 

Among  the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  at 
the  school  are  the  clang  of  hammers  pound- 
ing out  dented  car  fenders:  the  blinking 
of  lights  on  computer  consoles  and  the  whir 
of  magnetic  computer  tapes;  the  sweet  odor 
of  baking  bread;  the  elegance  of  ornate  cakes 
made  by  bakery  students;  the  hiss  of  dry- 
cleaning  machines;  the  pungent  smell  of 
leather  in  the  shoe,  boot  and  saddle  shop;  the 
Intentness  of  commercial  art  students  doing 
a  still  life;  the  fresh  smell  of  cured  wood 
in  the  carpentry  shop;  the  put-putting  of 
lawnmower  and  motorcycle  engines;  the 
deeper  throb  of  massive  dlesels.  and  the  quiet 
concentration  of  budding  electronics  techni- 
cians as  they  grapple  with  atomic  theory, 
or  of  a  student  machinist  as  he  programs  a 
computer  to  operate  a  cybernetic  metal - 
shaping  machine. 
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In   all,   the   school   offers   training   In   47 
specialties  designed  to  lead  students  directly 
to  Jobs  at  the  end  of,  typically,  two  years. 
students  questioned 

Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  a  specialist  In  the  guidance  and 
counseling  of  vocatlonal-technlca!  students, 
last  year  questioned  a  sample  of  648  Okla- 
homa State  Tech  students  as  to  their  back- 
grounds and  reasons  for  attending  the  school. 
The  answers  generally  matched  those  of  a 
large,  nationwide  sample  of  20,000  taken 
by  Dr.  Hoyt. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  reported 
themselves  to  have  been  In  the  top  half  of 
their  high  school  classes.  Seven  per  cent 
said  they  were  high  school  dropouts.  A  third 
were  married,  more  than  half  younger  than 

Sixty-one  per  cent,  like  Bill  Risner,  had 
taken  a  general  course  In  high  school.  About 
a  quarter  had  taken  vocational  education. 

A  key  finding,  to  those  who  suspect  that 
there  is  a  new  swing  toward  vocational - 
technical  training  among  youth,  was  that 
only  28  per  cent  had  been  encouraged  to 
attend  a  school  like  Oklahoma  State  Tech 
Another  Is  that  52  per  cent  said  they  ulti- 
mately had  decided  to  take  the  training 
because  they  "dug"  the  particular  field 
rather  than  for  monetary  reasons. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  two 
observations  made  by  some  students  and 
teachers  at  the  school. 

FOLLOW   OWN    star 

First,  there  appears  to  be  greater  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  students  to  follow  their 
own  InsUncts  and  Interests,  rather  than  bow 
to  the  strong  bias  of  many  teachers,  parents 
and  guidance  counselors  In  favor  of  college 
education. 

Some  students,  like  22-year-old  Don  Preed- 
man  of  Boston,  are  enrolling  in  vocational 
or  technical  courses  after  attending  a  four- 
year  college.  Mr.  Preedman  went  to  Long 
Island  University  for  four  years,  then  taught 
school  for  a  while  before  discovering  that 
"that  really  wasnt  what  I  was  into." 

He  Is  now  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech.  study- 
ing to  be  a  baker  and  cake  decorator  so  that 
he  can  Join  his  father's  bakery  business  in 
Boston. 

Second,  some  teachers  detect  a  resurgence 
of  pride  in  workmanship  among  some  youne 
people.  Such  pride  Is  obvious  in  vouths  like 
19-year-old  Gerald  Scott,  formeriy  of  Walton 
NY.  who  overrode  the  go-to-coUege  desires 
of  his  parent  and  guidance  counselor  to  en- 
roll at  Oklahoma  State  Tech  to  study  what 
he  llkes--auto  mechanics.  As  he  and  his 
partner,  19-year-old  Tom  Shupbach  of  Bur- 
lington, Okla.,  pored  over  an  automatic  trans- 
mission, their  pleasure  and  engagement  were 
readily  apparent. 

"I  couldnt  really  be  happy  doing  anythlne 
else,"  said  Mr.  Shupbach.  -^yi^ing 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  9.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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HdRTON  EXPRESSES  APPRECIA- 
'lON  TO  MRS.  ARTHUR  H.  STEF- 
]'EN  FOR   VOLUNTEER  WORK 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


OF    NEW    YORK 

!  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
arc  aware  of  the  high  costs  of  health 
caie.  and  we  are  all  concerned  about 
thrm  going  even  higher.  In  many  areas 
vo:  unteers  are  striving  to  help  keep  down 
thdse  costs. 

<  )ne  lady  in  particular  comes  to  mind. 
Sh;  is  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Stefifen  of  East 
Re  Chester,  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
dii  trict.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Steffen  has 
bei  in  engaged  in  volunteer  activities  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  her  efTorts,  without 
qu?stion,  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  commimity. 

ilrs.  Steffen,  one  of  the  first  volunteer 
ni  rses  to  work  in  the  blood  program  for 
th  '  Rochester-Monroe  County  Red  Cross 
Ciapter.  is  now  serving  19  chapters  in 
th  >  Rochester  region.  Her  present  assign- 
ment,  which  keeps  her  busy  traveling  2 
or  3  days  a  week,  is  to  coordinate  the 
vo  unteer  activities  in  many  areas  of  the 
R«  d  Cross  operation.  She  is  the  first  di- 
vi:;ion  chairman  of  volunteers  of  the 
R<  Chester  Regional  Division  of  the 
Arierican  National  Red  Cross. 

'JlTS.  Steffen  is  eminently  qualified  for 
th  s  work.  Through  the  years  she  has 
be  in  a  nurse  in  the  blood  program.  She 
ha  5  taught  in  the  nurse's  aid  program  in 
hospitals.  She  has  represented  the  Red 
Ci  OSS  on  the  volunteer  advisory  board  of 
the  VA  hospital  in  Canandaigua,  and  she 
has  been  a  national  field  volunteer. 

The  great  achievements  of  volunteers 
su  ;h  as  Mrs.  Steffen  often  go  unpraised. 

50  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  bring 
th  5  outstanding  lady  to  your  attention. 

51  e  recently  was  the  recipient  of  a  sa- 
lu  e  by  the  Rochester  Times-Union  in 
a  :olumn  by  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.  The  fol- 
ic i-ing  article  tells  the  story  of  Mrs.  Stef- 
fe  I's  contributions  to  her  fellowman  and 
I  jvant  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

Times-Union  Salutes  Mrs.  ARTHtrR  H. 

Steffen 

(By  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.) 

ilrs.  Arthur  H.  Steffen,  who  was  one  of 
th  i  first  volunteer  nurses  to  worls  in  the 
Re  Chester  Monroe  County  Red  Cross  Chapter 
bli  lod  program,  now  serves  19  chapters  In  the 
13  county  Rochester  region. 

Ats.  Steffen  Is  the  first  division  chairman 
of  volunteers  of  the  Rochester  Regional  Dlvl- 
sic  n  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross.  The 
ye  ir-old  division  was  the  second  to  be  formed 
in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

\s  chairman,  she  oversees  volunteer  activ- 
lti;s  in  many  areas,  including  tl^  blood  pro- 
gr  im,  military  and  veteran  services,  nurses 
aii  les.  disaster  relief  and  safety  programs. 

The  new  regional  approach  Is  designed  to 
de lelop  better  communications  among  Indi- 
vid tual  chapters  and  assist  In  the  training, 
re  irultment  and  development  of  chapter  pro- 
gr  ims. 

Recent  workshops  have  been  held,  for  ex- 
ar  iple.  on  communication.=  and  for  chalr- 
m  in  and  treasurers.  Most  of  the  area  chap- 
te  s  are  represented,  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  the  solving  of  problems. 

Mrs.  Steffen's  responsibilities  keep  her  trav- 
el ng  in  the  Rochester  region  two  or  three 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

days  a  week  In  developing  program  and  as- 
sisting volunteers  in  smaller  chapters. 

"We  try  to  provide  assistance  and  leader- 
ship wherever  special  knowledge  or  resources 
can  be  used."  she  said. 

Mrs,  Steffen's  long  association  with  the 
Red  Cross  makes  her  ideally  suited  for  the 
Job.  Her  service  dates  back  to  bandage  rolling 
during  World  War  II. 

She  was  a  volunteer  nurse  when  the  Roch- 
ester chapter  established  the  nation's  first  ci- 
vilian blood  program  in  1948. 

In  following  years  she  taught  in  the  nurse's 
aide  program  in  the  hospitals,  then  repre- 
sented the  Red  Cross  on  the  volunteer  advi- 
sory board  of  the  Canandaigua  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital. 

She  left  that  to  become  a  national  field 
volunteer  out  of  the  Rochester  office;  but  her 
new  role  allows  her  to  continue  her  interest 
In  veterans.  In  three  VA  hospitals  in  the 
Rochester  region. 

Mrs.  Steffen  and  her  husband,  a  Fairport 
nurseryman,  live  at  227  Fairport  Road,  East 
Rochester.  They  have  a  son,  Arthur,  Jr.,  and 
three  granddaughters. 

A  native  of  Canada,  Mrs.  Steffen  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Buffalo  General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  and  lived  in  Fairport  for  amny  years. 
She  Is  a  member  and  former  deaconess  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Fairport. 
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SPEECH  BY  BARBARA  WELLS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  the  teenage  Republicans  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  drug  prob- 
lem, and  are  developing  plans  to  solve 
this  problem, 

I  wish  to  include  for  perusal  of  the 
Members  a  speech  by  Miss  Barbara  Wells, 
National  TAR  director,  before  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards : 

Speech  Given  by  Barbara  Wells,  National 
TAR  Director 

Thank  you  .  .  .  John  Nagle  .  .  .  President 
Bob  Loehfelm  .  .  .  Executive  Vice  President 
Chuck  Starro  .  .  . 

I  am  extremely  pleased  and  appreciative 
of  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today 
about  a  problem  which  aSects  each  of  us 
dally.  The  problem  Is  rampant  Drug  Abuse  In 
our  Communities,  particularly  among  our 
yoiing  people.  I  am  also  here  to  propose  to 
you  a  way  in  which  you  can  effectively  help 
In  combatting  this  growing  problem. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  tried 
Marijuana  at  least  once  is  estimated  between 
8-12  million — probably  closer  to  20  million. 

Some  surveys  have  put  drug  consumption 
in  High  Schools  as  high  as  85%  with  a  com- 
mon figure  In  suburban  areas  ranging  from 
35-65%. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  points  out  that  less  than  2%  of  our 
nation's  hard-core  addicts  ever  "kick"  the 
habit. 

The  Drug  Abuse  problem  is  costing  Amer- 
icans 2  Billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  New  Tork  City,  between  20-30%  of  all 
crimes  against  property  are  committed  by 
Heroin  addicts. 

Nation-wide,  it  is  estimated  that  "Junkies" 
steal  more  than  3  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods  each  year. 

Federal  officials  report  the  number  of  drug- 
related  offenses  has  Increased  326%  In  the 
last  decade  in  the  U.S. 


Among  persons  under  18  there  has  been  a 
1820%  increase  in  drug-related  offenses  in 
the  last  10  years.  Juvenile  arrests  out-num- 
ber adults  by  6-1. 

These  are  just  a  few  statistics.  Let's  look 
at  some  individual  cases: 

We  read  in  the  N.Y.  Post  of  a  10  year  old 
girl  on  Lennox  Ave.  who  offers  herself  to 
passing  men  for  $10  or  $5  or  whatever  she  can 
get  to  support  her  habit.  There  are  plenty  of 
customers. 

In  the  N.Y.  Times  we  read  of  three  boys — 
aged  11,  13,  &  15  who  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  selling  heroin  In  Coney  Island. 

In  the  Staten  IslaTid  Advarice  we  hear  of  a 
16  year  old  boy  who  sneaks  out  through  a 
window,  hides  under  a  stairway  and  shoots 
heroine  into  his  veins  during  a  gym  class. 

The  9  year  old  who  lies  in  a  coma  in  a 
nearby  hospital  after  popping  pills. 

The  Hypodermic  needle  discovered  taped 
to  a  toilet  bowl  in  a  Catholic  High  School. 

The  teenager  sprawled  on  a  street  near 
death  after  taking  an  overdose  of  LSD. 

Headlines  from  other  recently  clipped  arti- 
cles read: 

Drug  Addict  Dies — at  12. 

Cough  Syrup  Is  Believed  Death  Cause  of 
16  Tear  Old. 

15  Year  Old  Girl  Dies  of  Drug  Overdose. 

16  Year  Old  Youth  Dies  After  Sniffing 
Hair  Shampoo. 

"Plying"  On  LSD,  Student  Plunges  To 
Death  in  Greenwich  Village. 

Glue  Fumes  Cited  In  Death  of  Youth. 

14  Year  Old  Youth  Collapses,  Dies  After 
Sniffing  Gasoline  from  Car. 

(Here,  a  tape  recording  is  played,  illustrat- 
ing 2  teenaged  boys  sniffing  gasoline  from  a 
can.  One  boy,  while  "high",  pours  gasoline 
over  himself.  The  other  boy,  while  "high" 
lights  a  match  and  the  boy  is  severely 
burned.) 

Dr.  Michael  Baden,  Associate  Medical  Ex- 
aminer for  N.Y.  City  estimates  that  there  are 
at  least  20,000  teen  age  opiate  addicts  in  NY, 
City  alone !  He  also  stated  that  there  is  much 
evidence  that  children  are  beginning  to  use 
Heroin  at  the  age  of  9  &  10.  He  says,  "Kids 
appear  to  be  using  dope  because  of  peer 
group  pressures  Just  like  kids  used  to  start 
smoking  cigarettes." 

There  used  to  be  some  small  measure  of 
relief  in  the  understanding  that  the  "Drug 
problem"  was  pretty  much  a  city  pheno- 
menon and  not  really  a  concern  of  the 
suburbs.  In  fact,  the  relief  which  resulted 
from  this  identification  of  drug  abuse  with 
city  life  became  so  necessary  to  our  suburban 
image  that  it  seems  we  neglected  or  refused 
to  see  the  rapid  and  cancerous  growth  of  drug 
use  in  our  own  communities.  It  was  the 
grimy,  garbage-strewn  city  streets  that 
"Junkies"  populated,  not  the  tree-lined  split- 
level  suburban  communities.  Because  of  our 
adamant  ostrich-like  posture,  we  were  ill 
prepared  to  meet  and  deal  with  this  newly 
discovered,  yet  always  present  lethal  threat. 
It  is  as  though  our  make  believe  world — 
where  no  one  mainlines,  drops  acid  or  smokes 
grass — burst  open  with  a  new  sense  of 
reality. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  otir  self-delu- 
sion. TTie  reality  of  drug  abuse  has  finally 
msbde  an  impression  throughout  the  country. 
Some  are  inclined  to  leesen  or  Ignore  their 
own  responsibility  by  casting  blame  for  drug 
abuse  on  agencies  outside  of  the  home.  While 
the  local  police  and  Federal  authorities  do 
have  responsibility,  they  can  only  do  their 
part  of  the  Job.  Parents,  teachers,  and  civic 
leaders  must  do  their  share.  Drugs  kill  sub- 
urban, middle-class  kids,  too. 

Every  one  of  us  Is  affected  by  drug  abuse 
right  now.  We  either  have  young  children  of 
our  own,  or  young  nieces  or  nephews,  or  a 
family  with  teenage  children  lives  next  door. 
In  your  occupation,  you  come  across  young 
families  every  day.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  one  or  more  of  these  families  has  a  child 
who  is  presently  experimenting  with  drugs? 
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The  statistics  now  show  that  drug  abuse  is 
a  problem  which  has  left  no  community  un- 
touched. Drug  abuse  is  everyt)ody'8  hang-up. 

(Here,  a  60  second  film  spot  is  shown, 
"Neighborhood  Junkie") . 

The  alarming  number  of  teenage  deaths 
attributed  to  drugs  over  the  past  two  years 
has  become  of  increasing  concern  to  teen- 
agers as  well  as  parents.  I  think  a  majority 
of  young  people  today  are  deeply  concerned 
with  this  problem  which  is  affecting  so  many 
of  their  peers.  Almost  every  teenager  you  talk 
to  today  has  had  some  personal  experience — 
some  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. 

■  I  like  to  think  we  can  do  something  about 
It.  I  like  to  think  the  young  people  them- 
selves will  want  to  do  something  about  It. 
The  big  job  Is  really  peer  education.  Preach- 
ing won't  do  it,  but  student-to-student 
teaching  might. 

The  current  drug  problem  is  very  much 
like  a  forest  fire.  It  Is  self-expanding.  Each 
Inflamed  goof -bailer,  psychedelic,  and  sjjeed 
freak  tries  to  inflame  and  Involve  his  friends. 
And  like  a  forest  fire.  It  Is  also  self-destroy- 
ing, leaving  in  its  wake  the  ugly  burned-out 
and  disfigured  fragments  of  what  used  to 
be  promising  human  beings.  It  is  not  the 
professional  pusher  who  usually  gets  a  per- 
son to  try  something  new,  but  his  closest 
friends,  or  combinations  of  peer  pressure. 
Ironically,  the  answer  to  the  drug  problem 
can  also  be  found  through  these  very  means. 
In  other  words,  through  student-to-student 
education  of  the  facts,  this  same  peer  pres- 
sure can  become  a  positive  force  In  curbing 
the  drug  epidemic. 

I've  had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  teenagers  for  the  past  8  years.  Our  orga- 
nization has  mushroomed  to  over  101,000 
strong  and  continues  to  grow  rapidly.  TAR 
groups  are  org^anlzed  on  a  state,  district, 
county,  and  local  High  School  level.  With  this 
active  army  of  over  100,000  teenagers,  TARS 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  carry  this  all- 
encompassing  Stop  Drugs  Program  into  every 
High  School  and  Junior  High  in  America.  It 
Is  not  our  concern  that  TARS  get  the  credit 
for  sponsoring  the  Drug  Abuse  Program  with- 
in the  school.  In  fact,  official  sponsorship  Is 
often  shared  with  a  coalition  of  student  orga- 
nizations, or  the  school  Itself.  The  content, 
not  the  credit.  Is  the  Important  factor. 

I  have  great  faith  In  our  young  people.  I 
feel  that  through  education,  we  can  get  our 
youth  to  see  the  futility  of  drugs — the  stu- 
pidity of  it  all. 

(Here,  a  60  second  film  spot  Is  shown, 
"Speed  Kills") 

The  National  TAR  Drug  Abuse  Education 
program  is  aimed  at  the  student  leaders.  The 
program  was  conceived,  and  developed  by 
students.  The  program  Is  conducted  by  stu- 
dents. This  unique  student-to-student  ap- 
proach has  already  proved  to  be  tremen- 
dously successful  in  areas  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Without  exception,  the  High  School  Ad- 
ministrators have  been  more  than  coopera- 
tive In  letting  the  TARS  conduct  programs 
vnthin  their  High  Schools,  in  setting  up  large 
assembly  programs,  and  In  working  with 
small  groups  within  the  classroom.  Presenta- 
tions have  been  given  by  TAR  groups  to  their 
Sigh  School  faculty  meetings,  P.T.A.  meet- 
ings, civic  meetings,  and  to  numerous  other 
student  and  youth  groups  in  and  out  of 
their  High  Schools. 

The  response  to  the  TAR  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation program  has  been  tremendous  and 
we  have  received  literally  thousands  of  re- 
quests for  Information  and  materials.  When 
we  first  organized  our  Drug  program,  we  were 
shocked  to  find  that  much  of  the  information 
on  the  Drug  problem  is  contradictory.  In 
'act,  there  Is  so  much  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Drug  Abuse  that  the  whole  field  Is  In 
danger  of  paper  pollution.  You  constantly 
hear  many  proclamations,  for  example,  on  the 
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dangers  of  Marijuana.  The  truth  Is  that  very 
little  Is  known  as  yet  about  the  long  range 
effects. 

Here,  a  60  second  film  spot  Is  shown,  "The 
Truth  About  Marijuana") . 

Many  claims  are  made  about  the  dangers 
of  using  LSD.  There  are  many  indications 
that  the  use  of  LSD  may  lead  to  Chromosome 
damage,  as  well  as  psychological  damage.  The 
one  thing  that  we  do  know  for  sure  Is  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  an  LSD 
trip  will  be  good  or  bad. 

(Here,  a  60  second  film  spot  is  shown, 
"LSD"). 

Obviously,  In  carrying  out  a  Drug  abuse 
program,  what's  right  for  N.Y.  City  Isn't 
necessarily  the  best  approach  for  Montlcello, 
N.Y.  So  our  program  also  allows  for  flexibility. 
Our  Drug  Abuse  Information  Kits  contain 
brochures,  pamphlets,  books,  charts  and 
other  factual  information  on  the  medical, 
legal,  physical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
drugs.  Also  Included  Is  a  Drug  Abuse  Seminar 
Manual  giving  the  "How-to's"  of  utilizing 
the  materials  In  the  Kit,  and  setting  up  a 
Drug  Abuse  Education  program  to  suit  the 
needs  of  an  individual  community. 

Also  available  from  National  TAR  Head- 
quarters Is  an  assortment  of  catchy  posters 
which  can  be  used  during  the  program  for 
Display  in  High  Schools,  and  other  com- 
munity tu-eas.  New  Materials  are  constantly 
being  reviewed  as  they  become  available  and 
are  added  to  the  Drug  Kits  when  applicable. 
Other  services  provided  by  our  National 
Headquarters  to  assist  the  local  Drug  abuse 
education  efforts  Include  our  film  library  In 
which  recommended  films  &  short  spots  are 
loaned  to  local  groups  free  of  charge  for  their 
use.  We  also  maintain  a  speakers  bureau 
which  Includes  not  only  a  number  of  well 
qualified  experts  In  the  Drug  abuse  field,  but 
also,  former  addicts. 

In  depth  training  sessions  In  Drug  abuse 
education  were  held  at  all  our  State  and 
National  TAR  Camps.  These  recently  com- 
pleted TAR  summer  camps  involved  close  to 
10,000  High  School  students  and  they  are 
not  well  versed  in  the  techniques  of  how  to 
set  up  Drug  Abuse  Education  seminars 
within  their  own  High  Schools.  These  TAR 
leaders  will  be  teaming  up  with  other  stu- 
dent leaders  and  organizations  in  a  Joint 
effort  to  curb  drug  abuse. 

The  overall  aim  of  the  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  facts,  eliminating  the  scare  tactics 
and  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  too  often 
used.  It  Is  only  through  early  Drug  Education 
that  we  will  flnally  be  able  to  slow  the  traffic 
In  drugs  which  Is  rising  at  such  an  alarming 
rate  and  claiming  the  lives  and  future  of 
our  nation's  young  people.  . 

(Here,  a  60  second  film  spot  is  show^, 
"Where  are  You  then?") . 

Our  Goal  Is  to  get  the  Information  kits 
and  other  materials  Into  the  hands  of  the 
student  leaders  In  all  of  our  Nation's  30,965 
High  Schools  and  the  8,290  Junior  High 
Schools. 

The  Cost  of  sending  an  Information  Kit  to 
one  student  leader  amounts  to  Just  under 
$10.00.  As  you  can  see — by  simple  arithme- 
tic— the  cost  factor  of  under-writing  this 
much  needed  program  Is  overwhelming  .  .  . 
but  so  is  the  problem. 

It  is  Imirassible  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
drug  addiction  Itself.  How  does  one  estimate 
the  cost  of  twisted,  ruined  lives;  the  sorrow 
of  grieving  parents;  the  lost  opportunity  to 
brilliant  yoimg  people  who  get  hooked?  We 
need  your  help  in  promoting  this  program — 
In  reaching  our  young  people  before  they  be- 
come another  tragic  statistic. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  us  get 
this  Information  to  the  student  leaders 
throughout  your  state  of  N.Y.  Your  help  Is 
desperately  needed.  A  considerable  portion 
of  our  country's  youth  Is  at  stake. 

Thank  you. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSON  DIS- 
CUSSES POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess that  dictated  the  passage  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  August  12, 
1970. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  supporters 
for  the  proposition  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  should  be  able  to  raise  capi- 
tal funds  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Postal  Service  through  the  sale  of  bonds. 
I  have  also  strongly  supported  the  elimi- 
nation of  political  influence  in  the 
Postal  Service.  Thirdly,  I  have  pushed 
for  an  improvement  in  the  present  Post 
Office  persormel  procedures  so  that  the 
postal  employees  will  receive  an  im- 
proved pay  scale  and  work  in  safer  and 
more  efficiently  equipped  buildings. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  pleased  when  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
"Bizz"  Johnson,  had  forwarded  similar 
thoughts  to  his  constituents  in  a  news- 
letter. I  feel  that  Congressman  John- 
son's words  are  both  pertinent  and  con- 
cise. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  ob- 
jection, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Congressman  "Bizz" 
Johnson's  observations  on  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service: 

Reports  From  Washington 

(By    Congressman    Harold    T.    "Bez" 

Johnson  ) 

October  14,  1970. 

Dear  Friend:  Nothing  touches  our  day-to- 
day lives  as  much  as  does  the  dally  mall. 
Each  day  It  brings  us  news  of  friends  and 
relatives,  helps  us  with  our  business  trans- 
actions, Informs,  educates  and  entertains  us, 
depending  upon  the  publications  we  may 
receive  through  the  malls.  Any  move  to  Im- 
prove or  change  the  mall  system  Is  of  signifi- 
cance to  each  and  every  individual.  Such  a 
step  has  been  taken.  The  Postal  Reform  Act 
of  1970  replaces  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  a  new  Independent  establishment  now 
known  as  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 
That  the  act  calls  for  the  efficient  delivery  of 
the  mall  for  the  people  of  this  nation  Is 
spelled  out  clearly  In  the  act's  basic  declara- 
tion of  policy,  a  declaration  which  has  spe- 
cial significance  for  an  area  such  as  the  20- 
county  Second  Congressional  District  with 
its  more  than  300  post  offices,  many  of  them 
small   facilities  serving  small  communltlee. 

"The  Postal  Service  shall"  declares  theTTw 
which  received  overwhelming  Congressional 
support,  "have  as  its  basic  function  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  postal  services  to  bind  the 
Nation  together  through  the  personnel,  edu- 
cational, literary,  and  business  correspond- 
ence of  the  people." 

"It  shall  provide  prompt,  reliable,  and  ef- 
ficient services  to  patrons  In  all  areas  and 
sh^l  render  postal  services  to  all  communi- 
ties." 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  effective  and  regular  postal 
service  to  rural  areas,  communities,  and 
small  towns  where  post  offices  are  not  self- 
sustaining.  No  small  poet  office  shall  b« 
closed  solely  for  operating  at  a  deficit.  It 
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being  the  specific  latent  of  the  Congress 
that  effective  postal  service  be  Insured  to  res- 
idents of  both  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties." 

As  one  who  has  consistently  engaged  in 
the  battle  to  preserve  oiir  smaller  post  of- 
fices so  that  the  citizens  of  less-populated 
areas  may  enjoy  the  same  postal  benefits  as 
urban  residents.  I  was  most  gratified  to  see 
this  language  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lation finally  approved  by  Congress. 

This  was  6nly  one  of  several  basic  policy 
statements  enacted  Into  law  as  the  Postal 
Reform  Act  will,  at  long  last,  take  poUUcs 
out  of  postal  operations.  No  longer  wUl  the 
Postmaster  General  be  the  major  political 
adviser  to  the  President.  No  longer  will 
United  States  Senators  or  Representatives  In 
Congress  have  any  say  in  local  postmaster  ap- 
polrrtments  or  operations,  a  move  which  I 
have  supported  for  many,  many  years. 

Not  only  does  the  Act  remove  the  poetal 
service  from  politics,  but  It  specifically  for- 
bids any  United  States  Senator,  ftepresenta- 
tive  In  Congress,  elected  official  of  any  state, 
county,  city  or  other  political  subdivision,  or 
any  official  of  a  national,  state  or  local  po- 
litical party  from  malting  "any  recommenda- 
tion or  statement,  oral  or  written,  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  who  requests  or  Is  under 
consideration  for  any  such  appointment, 
promotion,  assignment,  transfer  or  designa- 
tion." 

Thus  tjje  Postal  Service,  which  will  be  un- 
der U.S.  ClvU  Service  regulations  completely, 
will  become  absolutely  non-poUtlcal  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation  and 
all  appointments,  including  postmaster- 
ships,  will  be  through  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice procedures.  It  is  only  good,  common 
sense  for  an  organization  of  the  Importance 
and  size — the  Postal  Service  has  750.000  em- 
ployees— to  be  operated  on  a  strictly  btisl- 
nessllke  basis. 

In  summary,  the  Postal  Reform  Act  creates 
an  organization  of  career,  professional  people 
to  handle  the  mails,  declares  that  each  of  the 
classes  of  mall  shall  pay  its  full  burden  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  mall,  and  first  class  mail, 
of  course,  will  continue  to  have  priority  of 
movement.  Directing  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  win  be  an  11-member  board  consisting 
of  nine  governors,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  Post- 
master General  appointed  by  the  governors, 
and  a  Deputy  Postmaster  General  named  by 
the  Governors  and  the  PMO.  This  board,  In 
conjunction  with  an  Independent  postal  rate 
commission,  is  charged  with  placing  the 
Postal  Service  on  a  nearly  self-supporting 
basis  so  that  within  13  years  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  will  be  reduced  from  the  current 
$950  million  annually  to  less  than  $5  million 
a  year. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
some  special  mailing  provisions  which  are  In- 
corporated In  the  legislation  and  costs  of 
which  win  be  charged  against  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  These  Include  such  things  as  free 
mailing  privileges  for  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  combat  zones  or  In 
military  hospitals  as  a  result  of  combat 
action,  free  mailing  of  special  reading  mate- 
rial or  records  for  the  blind  and  the  handi- 
capped, and  reduced  mailing  provisions  for 
non-profit  and  similar  organizations  such 
as   now  exist. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Congress 
will  be  charged,  as  It  always  has  In  the  past, 
m  a  lump  sum  the  costs  of  handling  so-called 
"franked  mall.''  Similar  provisions  are  made 
for  reimbursement  by  other  federal  agencies 
of  government  to  the  Postal  Service  for  the 
mall  It  Issues.  This,  too,  wlU  be  paid  In  a 
lump  sum  as  It  has  been  In  the  past. 

Beyond  the  most  worthwhile  goal  of  put- 
ting the  postal  operations  on  an  efficient,  self 
supporting  basis,  the  Postal  Rerform  Act 
covers  a  variety  of  other  subjects: 
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Obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  filthy 
or  vile  materials  continue  to  be  banned  from 
the  malls.  Special  sections  are  Incorporated 
to  curb  mailing  of  pandering  or  sexually- 
oriented  advertisements  such  as  have  plagued 
many  of  our  California  homes  In  recent  years. 
I  hope  that  these  provisions,  coupled  with 
the  penalties  of  up  to  $5,000  fine  and/or  five 
years  In  Jail  for  first  offenses  and  twice  that 
for  subsequent  offenses  will  help  stem  the 
flood  of  smut. 

Except  for  clearly  and  conspicuously 
marked  free  samples  and  merchandise  mailed 
by  charitable  organizations  soliciting  con- 
tributions, the  mailing  of  unordered  mer- 
chandise Is  prohibited.  The  law  also  prohibits 
the  mailing  of  advertisements  or  solicitations 
printed  In  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be 
misconstrued  as  a  bill,  Invoice  or  statement 
due.  Prohibitions  against  false  representa- 
tions or  promotion  of  lotteries  are  continued. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  improved  facili- 
ties, the  Postal  Reform  Act  authorizes  the 
Issuance  of  up  to  810  billion  In  bonds  to 
finance  a  modernization  of  the  system  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  handling  of  the  malls 
faster,  more  efficient,  and  more  economical, 
and  also  to  improve  working  conditions  for 
the  employees. 

As  part  of  the  program  to  make  the  op- 
erations of  the  Postal  Service  as  business- 
like as  possible,  new  employee-management 
relations  are  established,  authorizing  col- 
lective bargaining  between  employee  unions 
and  management  for  the  first  time.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  collective  bargaining  units 
will  be  under  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
regulations.  Strikes  will  not  be  permitted. 
The  act  provides  for  mediation  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

These  Improvements  are  ahead  for  the 
Postal  Service.  At  present,  the  nine  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  however,  they  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  Board  will  name  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  will  be  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Postal  Service.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Postmaster  General  will  then 
appoint  a  Deputy  Postmaster  General  to 
complete  the  managerial  structure.  The  five 
member  Postal  Rate  Commission  already  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  will  make  neces- 
sary rate  and  mall  classification  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

With  these  appointments  completed,  the 
Postal  Service  Is  fully  Implemented  and 
hopefully  we  will  see  the  progress  which 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  Postal  Reform 
Act  had  worked  for. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.\ROLD  T.    (Bizz)    Johnson, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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JAILING  CESAR  CHAVEZ 


It  behooves  the  Congress  to  come  to 
terms  with  this  growing  crisis  In  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  offer  the  farmwork- 
ers in  this  country  a  better  mechanism 
than  boycotts  and  jail  terms  through 
which  to  achieve  their  goal  of  equitable 
working  conditions  and  a  decent  wage. 
As  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  you  the  text  of  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  December  8, 
1970,  which  discusses  in  further  detail 
the  need  for  such  congressional  action: 
Jailing  Cesar  Ch.\vez 
The  Imprisonment  of  Cesar  Chavez,  leader 
of  the  California  lettuce  strikers,  U  an  exer- 
cise m  legalism  of  the  kind  that  senes  only 
to  discredit  the  law.  Mr.  Chavez,  as  firm  in 
his  dedication  to  nonviolence  as  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  is  a  symbol  of  emancipation  for  the 
most  exploited  of  the  nations  workers,  the 
agricultural  laborers. 

The  boycott  for  which  he  was  Jailed  stems 
from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  extend  to 
farm  workers  the  same  democratic  machinery 
for  determining  union  representation  that 
millions  of  other  workers  have  had  for  35 
years.  If  that  machinery  were  available  to 
record  the  preferences  of  lettuce  pickers  in 
the  Salinas  Valley,  Mr.  Chavez  would  have 
the  law  as  ally,  not  obstacle,  in  his  drive  far 
economic  Justice. 

The  growers  are  hiding  behind  whirlwind 
contracts  they  signed  with  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  last  July,  a  day 
after  the  Chavez  union  achieved  final  victory 
in  its  long  grape  strike  and  announced  its 
Intention  of  concentrating  on  the  lettuce 
workers. 

The  leaders  of  the  truck  union,  both  na- 
tionally and  on  the  West  Coast,  have  ac- 
knowledged that  their  union  has  no  business 
in  this  field.  But  most  of  the  Salinas  growers 
refuse  to  relinquish  their  pacts  with  the 
teamsters,  even  though  that  union  has  in- 
structed Its  locals  no^  to  collect  any  dues 
or  provide  any  service  under  the  rush  con- 
tracts. 

None  of  these  facts,  of  course,  cast  any 
doubt  on  the  technical  correctness  of  the 
order  under  which  Mr.  Chavez  was  impri- 
soned for  violating  a  local  Judges  antlboycott 
injunction.  Indeed,  the  union  chief  himself 
voices  no  bitterness  at  having  to  pay  the  price 
for  civil  disobedience. 

But  the  reality  is  that  the  incarceration 
will  merely  add  intensity  to  the  boycott,  the 
weapwn  the  Chavez  union  used  with  such 
success  in  unionizing  the  vineyards.  It  is  a 
weapon  subject  to  gross  abuse.  The  proper 
way  to  eliminate  it  In  future  conflicts  of  this 
kind  is  Congressional  passage  of  a  law  that 
would  make  such  tactics  unnecessary. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  plight  of  Cesar  Chavez  and 
the  agricultural  laborers  he  represents. 
The  continuing  struggle  of  this  valiant 
labor  leader  to  improve  the  working  con- 
ditions of  the  farmworker  has  once 
"Eigain  resulted  in  his  imprisonment  for 
refusing  to  halt  the  strike  and  accom- 
panying boycott  sigainst  the  growers  of 
California.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  effec- 
tive Federal  safeguards  of  the  farmwork- 
ers' rights,  Chavez  sees  no  alternative  but 
to  continue  the  nonviolent  tactic  which 
has  returned  him  to  jail. 


HORTON  SALUTES  PEARL  E.  VAN- 
REYPEN  FOR  HER  DEVOTION  TO 
COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways inspiring  to  see  examples  of  out- 
standing community  service.  A  constitu- 
ent of  mine  is  one  of  those  exceptionally 
devoted  individuals  who  is  giving  unspar- 
ingly of  her  talents  to  benefit  her  fellow 
man. 

Fearl  E.  VanReypen  of  Pittsford.  N.Y.. 
a  greatgrandmother,  has  given  so  much 
of  herself  to  others  thiough  the  years 
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that  she  does  indeed  stand  as  an  example 
for  us  all. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  recently  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  VanReypen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Citizens  Infor- 
mation Service.  Serving  without  pay  in 
this  position,  she  will  coordinate  the  dis- 
semination of  information  of  particular 
value  to  the  citizens  of  my  district  as 
well  as  the  entire  State. 

For  many  years  Pearl  E.  VanReypen 
has  devoted  herself  to  service,  including 
work  with  the  Brighton  PTA,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  a  term  as  president  of 
the  Rochester  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  She  continues  to  be  active  in  num- 
erous organizations  which  contribute  to 
our  community. 

The  Governor's  appointment  prompted 
a  feature  story  by  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.,  in 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times  Union.  He  re- 
counts some  of  the  many  activities  of  this 
very  busy  lady.  It  is  such  a  deserved  sa- 
lute that  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  believe  we 
all  may  draw  inspiration  from  a  recital 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  Pearl  E.  Van- 
Reypen has  devoted  herself  to  serving 
others. 

The  article  follows : 
Time3-Union  Salutes:  Peakl  E.  VanReypen 
(By  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.) 

Pearl  E.  VanReypen  has  long  been  active 
In  community  affairs — from  service  work  for 
the  Brighton  PTA  and  the  Salvation  Army  to 
a  term  as  president  of  the  Rochester  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs. 

Now  approaching  her  73rd  birthday,  this 
energetic  great-grandmother  Is  embarked  on 
a  new  project  as  Monroe  County  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  state  Citizens  Informa- 
tion Service. 

The  agency  serves  as  a  clearing  house  of 
Information  and  a  means  of  direct  commu- 
nication between  Individuals  or  groups,  and 
state  government. 

Mrs.  VanRsypen's  one-woman  county  op- 
eration is  concerned  with  solving  such  com- 
munity problems  as  drug  addiction  and  day 
care  centers  for  working  mothers  through 
effective  use  of  state  programs  and  resources. 

Her  operation  covers  the  vast  area  of  con- 
cerns with  which  state  government  has  be- 
come involved.  These  also  include  environ- 
mental conservation,  consumer  affairs,  and 
legislation. 

^4rs.  VanReypen  serves  without  pay  under 
appointment  by  Gov.  Rockefeller. 

A  native  of  Marlon,  Mrs.  VanReypen  is  also 
an  active  real  estate  broker  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Council  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  She  has 
served  on  President  Johnson's  Beautlflcation 
committee  and  on  Gov.  Rockefeller's  Confer- 
ence on  Women. 

Her  continued  activity  In  community  af- 
fairs and  her  real  estate  business  Illustrates 
her  abiding  Interest  In  working  vrtth  people. 

She  Is  first  vice  president  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Republican  Club  and  active  in  the 
Pittsford  Republican  Club,  YWCA,  Green- 
away  Garden  Club,  Formers  Club,  Rochester 
Civic  Music  Association,  Art  Gallerv  and  the 
Rochester  Interatlonal  Friendship  Council. 

Mrs.  VanReypen's  husband,  Arthur,  w£is  a 
consultant  for  the  Empire  Photo  Engraving 
Co.  and  former  president  of  Its  predecessor, 
the  Vanguard  Photo  Engraving  Co.  He  died 
last  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  VanReypen  had  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  the  previous 
NovemiDer.  They  had  two  sons,  A.  Jack  and 
Robert  D.  VanReypen,  five  grandchildren  and 
a  great-granddaughter. 

Mrs.  VanReypen  Uvea  at  39  N.  Country 
Club  Drive,  Pittsford. 
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THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PILGRIM 
FATHERS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACinTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  ceremonies 
on  board  the  Mayflower  II,  celebrating 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  day  was 
an  address  by  Dr.  Jordan  D.  Fiore,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Bridgewater  State 
College  in  Massachusetts. 

His  description  of  the  way  the  hardy 
band  of  Pilgrim  settlers  built  a  working 
society  from  wilderness  was  something  I 
thought  deserved  a  wider  circulation,  and 
it  is  my  privilege  to  share  it  with  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 

The  address  follows : 

The   Arrival   of   the   Pilgrim   Fathers 

Tliree  hundred  and  fif.y  years  ago  today  a 
small  band  of  Englishmen  in  an  overrrowded 
ship  made  a  momentous  decision.  Their  voy- 
age had  begun  in  Ergland  mora  than  three 
months  earlier.  After  two  false  Sip.rts  they 
finally  embarked  again,  and  after  -uending 
more  than  two  months  at  sea,  these  Pilgrims 
decided  to  make  a  landing  on  Cape  Cod. 

it  had  undoubtedly  been  a  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable voyage.  For  the  firit  few  days 
the  weather  was  pleasant,  but  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  was  exceedingly  rough.  To  begin  with, 
these  Pilgrims  should  have  left  England  In 
the  spring  so  that  they  might  have  arrived 
In  the  New  World  in  time  to  get  one  basic 
crop  planted  or  to  make  some  plana  for  sus- 
tenance and  shelter  In  the  w:nter.  Ii.stead. 
they  encountered  the  rough  October  g.Ues  as 
the  storms  rushed  In  from  the  west,  and  the 
ship  was  often  forced  to  drift  with  few  or  no 
sails,  buffeted  by  the  storms  and  the  high 
waves.  The  travelers  lived  In  crowded  quar- 
ters; 102  passengers  and  the  crew  and  all  of 
their  gear  and  baggage  strained  the  capacity 
of  the  180-ton  vessel.  Most  of  the  passengers 
from  two  ships  had  been  crowded  Into  the 
Mayflower,  for  her  original  sister  vessel,  the 
Speedzcell,  which  the  Pilgrims  had  hoped  to 
use  In  America,  proved  unseaworthy  and  was 
left  behind.  Many  seams  in  the  deck  were 
opened  by  the  storms,  and  cold  sea  water 
leaked  through  on  the  uncomfortable  pas- 
sengers below.  One  of  the  main  beams  of  the 
Mayflower  was  spnmg  and  had  to  be  re- 
paired rather  Ingeniously   at  sea. 

Their  quarters  were  cold  and  damp,  the 
passengers  were  cramped  for  space,  the  food 
was  poor  and  unappetizing,  and  the  clothing 
on  their  backs  was  frequently  soaked.  Yet, 
amazingly,  only  one  person  died  en  route  and 
in  the  center  of  all  their  misery,  as  though 
the  Lord  planned  the  compensation,  a  child. 
Oceanus  Hopkins  was  born  at  sea. 

Our  details  of  the  voyage  are  scanty,  for 
If  there  were  any  detailed  log.  it  was  never 
fotmd,  but  we  can  well  imagine  the  happi- 
ness and  the  relieved  feelings  of  the  Pilgrims 
as  they  sighted  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
leaders  had  planned  to  sail  southward  along 
the  Cape  Into  Long  Island  Sound,  about  fif- 
teen leagues  in  all.  to  anchor  eventually  in 
the  area  of  the  Hudson  River.  But  as  Brad- 
ford tells  us : 

"After  they  had  sailed  that  course  about 
half  the  day,  they  fell  among  dangerous 
shoals  and  roaring  breakers,  and  they  con- 
ceived themselves  In  great  danger;  and  the 
wind  shrinking  on  them  withal,  they  re- 
solved to  bear  up  again  for  the  Cape  and 
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thought  themselves  happy  to  get  out  of 
those  dangers  before  night  overtook  them, 
as  by  God's  good  providence  they  did.  And 
the  next  day  they  got  into  the  Cape  harbor 
where  they  rid  In  safety." 

Then  they  lowered  the  anchor,  and,  we 
may  feel  certain,  Provlncetown  Harbor  made 
an  excellent  haven. 

They  thanked  God  for  a  safe  voyage  over 
the  "vtist  and  furious  ocean"  and  for  having 
delivered  them,  as  Bradford  writes,  "from  all 
the  perils  and  miseries  thereof,  again  to  set 
their  feet  on  the  firm  and  stable  earth,  their 
proper  element."  And,  even  though  they 
were  happy  in  their  decision,  vhey  were  so- 
bered by  the  thought  that,  in  Bradford's 
words,  "they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome 
them  nor  inns  to  entertain  them  or  refresh 
their  weatherbeaten  bodies,  no  houses  or 
much  less  towns  to  repair  to,  to  seek  for  suc- 
cor," a  situation  which  a  host  of  realtors. 
Innkeepers,  and  hotel  and  motel  owners  on 
Cape  Cod  have  long  since  rectified 

And  well  they  might  be  sober.  There  were 
Indian-s  throi-.ghout  the  area,  and  there  was 
no  assurance  they  would  be  friendly.  All 
arotind  them  was  a  desolate  wilderness  at 
best,  and  now  winter  was  coming  on  and  the 
country  ■full  of  woods  and  thickets  repre- 
sented a  wild  and  savage  hue.  '  The  captain 
and  the  crew  of  the  Mayflower  vere  not  of 
the  friendliest  disposition  and  were  more 
than  eager  to  see  their  passengers  settled  on 
land  so  that  they  might  return  to  England. 
Not  all  of  the  troubles  of  this  company 
were  external,  for  within  their  own  group  of 
passengers  there  were  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent. The  saints  among  them,  the  true  Pil- 
grims, whose  motivation  was  largely  re- 
ligious, were  probably  not  inclined  to  be 
troublesome  at  this  time,  though  some  his- 
torians have  offered  interesting  conjectures 
that  this  might  not  be  necessarily  true.  The 
strangers,  though,  those  whom  they  had  hired 
to  help  them  in  the  new  settlement  or  those 
whom  the  Investors  had  sent  over,  were  not 
dependable.  Aware  that  the  area  selected  for 
settlement  was  outside  the  territory  designed 
in  the  patent,  they  began  to  show  their  dis- 
content and  some  even  threatened  once 
ashore,  "to  use  their  own  liberty,  for  none 
had  power  to  command  them." 

Thus  before  the  colony  begsm  the  Pil- 
grims were  faced  with  a  serious  dilemma 
and  they  solved  It.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
amazing  genius  of  this  group  that  they 
were  able  tc  adapt  much  of  their  previously 
acquired  knowledge  and  tradition  to  their 
new  environment.  Much  of  their  success  as 
colonists  is  due  to  this  abUlty  to  adapt.  If 
there  were  no  governments  provided  by  the 
English  and  no  laws  of  record  ".ppllcable  to 
the  area  In  which  they  settled,  then  they 
would  proceed  to  make  their  own  agreement. 
Probably  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
In  Provlncetown  harbor  the  adult  males  of 
the  company  crowed  and  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  an  agreement  which  had  been  pre- 
pared. We  do  not  know  the  author  of  this 
simple  and  dlre?t  document,  but  It  prob- 
ably was  worked  out  by  such  leaders  as  Car- 
ver. Bradford.  Brewster,  and  Wlnslow.  What 
these  men  were  asked  to  approve  was  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  Intent,  now  known  as  the 
Mayflower  Compact.  They  affirmed  their  al- 
legiance to  King  James  I;  they  delineated 
their  reasons  for  planting  a  colony  in  Amer- 
ica; for  the  glory  of  God.  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honor  of  king 
and  country,  and  then  Immediately  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  By  this  document 
they  asserted  that  "We  whose  names  are 
underwritten"  do  "covenant  and  combine 
ourselves  together  In  a  civU  body  politick, 
for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  the  ends  aforejzld;  and  by 
virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute  and  frame 
such  Just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts, 
constitutions,  and  oflices,  from  time  to  time. 
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as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  conven- 
ient for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony,  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience." 

Here  was  an  adaptation  of  the  church 
covenants  which  the  Separatists  knew  and 
understood,  a  simple  agreement  to  Join  to- 
gether as  a  "civil  body  politic"  to  make  laws 
for  the  common  good.  A  Pilgrim  descendant, 
John  Adams  of  Braintree,  Includec*  the  term 
■body  politic"  In  the  Preamble  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Constitution  In  1780  and  defines 
:  t  for  good  measure  In  these  words : 

"The  body  politic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary 
association  of  Individuals;  It  Is  a  social 
compact,  by  which  the  whol6  people  cove- 
nant with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen  with 
the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed 
by  certain  laws  for  the  common  good." 

Perhaps  too  much  has  been  claimed  for 
the  Mayflower  Compact.  Bancroft  proclaimed 
that  "This  was  the  birthplace  of  popular 
constitutional  liberty,"  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
aggeration. John  Qulncy  Adauis  evaluated 
;t  as — 

"The  only  Instance  in  human  history  of 
that  positive,  original  social  compact  which 
speculative  philosophers  have  imagined  as 
th3  only  legitimate  source  of  government. 
Here  was  a  unanimous  and  personal  assent 
by  all  the  individuals  of  the  community  to 
the  association,  by  which  they  became  a  na- 
tion. .  .  ." 

While  some  historians  view  the  compact 
cynically  as  a  rather  shallow  attempt  of  the 
Separatist  leaders  to  retain  the  status  quo, 
and  others  measure  the  document  in  the  light 
of  Twentieth  Century  ideas,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  Willison  has  written,  that — 

"For  its  day  it  was  a  remarkable  document, 
a  remarkable  statement  of  revolutionary  new 
principles,  an  important  milestone  in  our 
long,  hard,  and  often  bloody  ascent  from 
feudalism,  from  that  degrading  'aristocratic' 
system  of  power  and  privilege  for  the  few 
which  had  held  Europe  in  irons  for  centuries, 
vestiges  of  which  still  remain  to  plague  us." 

And  this  is  how  we  must  regard  it.  As 
Goldwln  Smith'  wrote,  "It  heralded  a  policy 
of  self-government,  and  may  thus  rank 
among  the  greatest  documents  of  history." 
If  we  should  view  the  Mayflower  Compact 
in  the  historic  climate  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  then  appears  as  an  amazing,  al- 
most unique  political  document  of  its  time. 
Whatever  one  may  claim  for  it,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  Compact  represents  a  politi- 
cal foundation  stone  for  the  republic,  and  no 
study  of  the  development  of  government  of 
the  United  States  can  ignore  it;  no  collec- 
tion of  significant  documents  concerning 
American  constitutional  development  is 
complete  without  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Professor  Morlson  has 
stated,  that  "American  democracy  was  not 
born  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  or  in  the 
Boston  town  meeting,  but  on  the  farming, 
fighting  frontier  of  all  the  colonies.  New 
England  Included"  but  these  fanning,  fight- 
ing frontiers  could  not  have  developed  with- 
out an  organized  government,  and  all  Ideol- 
ogies, democracy  included,  have  to  develop 
from  an  Idea  or  a  concept.  In  its  origin.  In  its 
conception.  In  its  promise,  the  Mayflower 
Compact  stands  as  a  rare  document.  The 
decision  to  land  on  Cape  Cod  and  settle 
nearby  and  the  promulgating  of  the  May- 
flower Compact  were  the  great  events  of  the 
dav  of  the  landing. 

One  more  important  political  action  re- 
mained. The  Pilgrims  proceeded  to  elect 
John  Carver,  "a  man  Godly  and  well  ap- 
proved amongst  them,"  as  their  governor. 
Willison  rightly  hails  Carver  as  "the  first 
colonial  governor  in  the  whole  New  World, 
perhaps  the  first  in  history,  to  be  named 
by  the  colonists  themselves  in  a  free  elec- 
tion." 

The  matter  of  political  order  and  political 
leadership  being  settled,  a  group  of  fifteen 
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or  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  took  the  long 
boat  and  went  ashore  to  fetch  wood  and 
water,  explore  the  countryside,  and  see  If 
there  were  Inhabitants  about.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  dunes,  with  the  excel- 
lent black  earth  below  th2  sand,  with  the 
nearby  woods  of  oak.  pine,  birch,  ash,  wal- 
nut and  other  trees.  They  gathered  Juniper 
"which  smelled  sweet  and  strong"  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  Mayflower  where  it  made 
a  welcome  and  pungent  fire.  The  next  day 
being  Sunday,  they  rested,  but  on  the  Mon- 
day they  began  to  carry  out  their  plans  for 
a  settlement  in  earnest. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  as  gathered  from  the  best 
contemporary  sources.  It  is  an  uncompli- 
cated tale,  told  by  its  leaders  without  em- 
bellishment and  might  well  have  been  con- 
sidered merely  one  more  account  of  an  at- 
tempt to  found  an  English  colony  in  Amer- 
ica. What  makes  the  Pilgrims  so  different? 
What  makes  their  experience  so  worthy  of 
commemoration? 

They  were  an  ordinary  group;  although 
there  were  several  men  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence there  were  no  really  greatly  educated, 
greatly  skilled  individuals.  Even  In  their 
own  time,  these  Separatists  were  relatively 
unimportant.  They  were  few  in  number  in 
comparison  with  the  Conformists  of  the 
period,  were  never  really  a  threat  to  or- 
ganized religion  or  society  but  simply  a 
minor  annoyance.  Other  dissenting  groups 
actually  took  over  the  spiritual  leadership 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Established 
Church,  so  the  Pilgrims  could  not  even 
claim  that  they  were  a  major  part  of  that 
effort. 

Charles  McLean  Andrews  sees  the  Pilgrims 
as  good  simple  men  who  produced  no  great 
ideas,  no  great  literature  or  work  of  art  but 
simply  as  "great  emblems  of  virtue."  Other 
wTiters  follow  this  same  point  of  view.  Ih 
preparation  for  this  assignment  I  have  read 
a  great  many  addresses  about  the  Pilgrims 
delivered  by  statesmen,  clergymen,  historians, 
admirers  and  detractors  and  almost  always 
the  summary  Is  the  same.  Here  were  good 
and  virtuous  people  who  made  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  New  World  in  order  to 
practice  their  religion  without  fear,  they 
averred,  and  almost  unanimously  they  ex- 
hort their  hudience  to  imitate  the  Pilgrims. 
Today  I  hope  to  do  a  little  more.  As  one 
who  is  not  a  Pilgrim  descendant,  I  feel  no 
obligation  to  extol  my  ancestors  or  to  claim 
greatness  or  excessive  goodness  In  them  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  glory  might  be 
reflected  on  me.  From  the  vantage  point  of 
350  years.  I  would  like  to  indicate  what  I 
believe  made  the  Pilgrims  great. 

As  persons  who  essentially  accepted  many 
Calvlnlst  teachings,  I  believe  that  the  Pil- 
grims viewed  predestlnatiop  not  only  as  It 
applied  to  life  after  death,  to  eventual  sal- 
vation or  damnation,  but  to  their  actual 
lives.  The  fact  that  they  had  survived  so 
many  trials  and  vicissitudes,  had  been  forced 
to  overcome  so  many  obstacles,  and  yet 
achieved  their  goal,  must  have  convinced 
them  that  the  hand  of  God  guided  every  step 
they  took.  Their  spiritual  leaders  could  tell 
them  that  the  dangers  in  America  were  great 
"but  not  desperate;  the  difficulties  were  many, 
but  not  Inntimerable."  The  Rev.  John  Robin- 
son could  tell  them  that  "Their  ends  were 
good  and  honorable;  their  calling  lawful  and 
urgent;  and  therefore  they  might  expect  the 
blessing  of  God  in  their  proceeding  .  .  .  "and 
could  add,  "All  great  and  honorable  actions 
are  accompalned  with  great  difficulties,  and 
must  be  both  enterprlsed  and  overcome  with 
answerable  courage." 

This  was  language  that  they  could  under- 
stand and  accept  and  could  apply  as  well. 
The  great  and  absolute  faith  that  they  pos- 
sessed gave  them  a  characteristic  that  is 
still  fundamentally  American:  a  strong 
sense  of  optimism.  Rarely  does  there  appear 
any  hint  of  possible  failure;  even  in  times 
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of  despair  the  Pilgrim  accounts  are  fllied 
with  hope.  If  they  bequeathed  nothing  else, 
this  spirit  of  optimism  that  began  with  them 
would  have  made  the  whole  venture  wortti. 
while.  We  do  not  sense  this  in  the  earlier 
settlements  at  Jamestown  and  Sagadahoc,  or 
even  In  the  other  settlements  In  Massachu- 
setts shortly  after  the  Pilgrims  arrived. 

Perhaps  this  sense  of  optimism,  this  feel, 
ing  of  Impending  success  was  engendered  by 
the  fact  that  the  voyage  and  settlement  were 
never  conceived  of  as  an  exciting  adventure, 
a  chance  to  make  great  profits,  or  a  great 
lark.  Prom  the  beginning  the  intention  was 
serious;  they  brought  their  wives  and  chll- 
dren.  they  sold  almost  all  of  their  belongings 
in  England,  they  mortgaged  their  future  in  a 
firm  desire  to  make  this  their  permanent 
home.  Those  who  came  without  their  fam- 
ilies brought  them  over  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and,  although  a  few  returned  to 
England  In  later  years,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  built  their  homes,  raised 
their  families  and  adapted  themselves  to  this 
strange  new  life. 

In  their  adaptation  they  gave  us  two  rare 
gifts.  The  Thanksgiving  ceremony  as  we  know 
it  is  essentially  the  Pilgrim  observance.  I 
know  that  one  Maine  historian  has  pointed 
out  that  Thanksgiving  was  first  celebrated 
by  fishermen  along  the  coast  there,  and  the 
Virginia  historians  tell  us  that  Thanksgiving 
was  first  celebrated  there.  1  hope  that  those 
early  settlers  did  express  their  gratitude  to 
the  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  their  souls,  but  I 
submit  that  we  do  not  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving in  the  United  States  with  a  giant 
clambake  or  with  a  roasted  Virginia  ham. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  revived  the  Thanks- 
giving celebration  more  than  a  century  ago, 
it  was  the  Plymouth  Thanksgiving  that  In- 
spired him. 

The  other  gift  was  the  Congregational 
church  idea,  each  church  separate  and  in- 
dependent, each  made  up  of  persons  who 
agree  to  a  voluntary  compact.  The  expansion 
of  this  church  compact  idea  gave  us  the 
Mayflower  Compact;  the  adaptation  of  the 
compact  to  church  organization  formed  the 
basis  for  town  government  and  eventually 
to  the  most  advanced  form  of  democracy  in 
existence  in  Its  day. 

It  is  this  skill  at  adaptation  shown  by  the 
Pilgrims  that  continues  to  amaze  me.  When- 
ever a  crisis  arose,  they  seemed  to  find  a  way 
to  solve  it  by  adapting  what  they  knew  to  the 
political,  economic,  or  geographic  problems 
that  they  found. 

When  they  needed  a  government,  they 
hurriedly  wrote  the  Mayflower  Compact, 
They  needed  laws,  and,  although  there  were 
no  lawyers  among  them,  they  used  Bible 
law,  English  Common  Law,  and  American 
Common  Sense  to  devise  the  laws  that  they 
needed  to  govern  themselves.  They  pre- 
served many  rights:  trial  by  Jury,  and  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty  and  property  being 
deemed  Important  from  the  beginning. 
Eventually  they  codified  these,  and  in  the 
Fundamentals  of  1636  they  created  the  first 
code  of  laws  prepared  by  Americans  and 
adopted  by  Americans.  When  they  needed 
food  they  turned  to  Indian  corn,  learned  the 
Indian  way  to  plant  and  fertilize  It,  and 
within  a  few  years  were  trading  corn  with 
the  Indians  and  getting  furs  in  return. 

When  the  communistic  community 
planned  by  their  creditors  was  unsuccessful, 
they  devised  a  system  of  land  ownership  and 
cultivation  and  there  was  never  the  threat 
of  starvation  among  them  again.  When  their 
creditors  demanded  payment,  they  settled 
or  a  figure,  and  then  by  giving  a  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade  to  a  few  men  who  turned 
over  all  of  the  profits  to  the  company,  they 
eventually  paid  this  debt.  Although  they 
had  no  charter,  they  expanded  Into  oth« 
towns,  and  when  it  beecaune  difficult  and 
expensive  for  all  men  to  come  to  Plymouth, 
they  devised  representative  government. 
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With  all  their  limitations  of  training  and 
experience,  they  successfully  carried  out  a 
rare  experiment,  and  although  few  in  num- 
""bers  they  remain  to  this  day  rightfully  re- 
spected and  revered  by  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  followed  them  to  this 
Promised  Land. 

I  am  fond  of  repeating  Qoldwin  Smith's 
observation  that  "If  Columbus  discovered 
the  new  continent,  they  discovered  the  New 
World."  The  Pilgrims  did  not  merely  land 
in  America;  they  really  arrived,  and  countless 
generations  of  Americans  will  be  extremely 
grateful  that  these  Pilgrims  came  and 
dwelled  among  us,  for  as  William  Bradford, 
their  best  chronicler  wrote,  "The  face  of 
things  was  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  hearts  of 
many,  for  which  they  blessed  God." 


TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION CHAPLAINS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Chaplain  Serv- 
ice recently  celebrated  its  25th  anni- 
versary at  a  banquet  held  at  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base  here  in  Washington.  The 
Honorable  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  moving  tribute  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  chaplains. 

The  Chaplain  Service  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  performs  an  extremely 
important  service  to  mankind.  The  con- 
gregation of  these  men  includes  those 
dedicated  men  whose  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  their  Nation  has  resulted  in  bodily 
injury,  often  of  a  permanent  nature.  The 
Chaplain  must  not  only  be  there  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  these  brave  men,  but 
he  must  also  help  them  through  a  dlflQ- 
cult  period  of  adjustment. 

The  Honorable  Donald  A.  Johnson  has 
given  a  noble  tribute  on  the  25th  anni- 
versary (^  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Chaplains  Service.  It  is  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  insert  these  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  they 
might  receive  wider  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  remarks  "oy  the  Hon- 
orable Donald  A.  Johnson,  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Afifairs  for  the  Veterans' 
Admini,^tration  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Chaplain  Service,  25th  Anni- 
versary Banquet  at  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  December  1, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Donald  E. 
Johnson 

Chaplain  Bobber  ...  Dr.  Appelqulst  .  .  . 
Bishop  Moran  .  .  .  Rabbi  Lev  .  .  .  Chaplain 
Sampson  .  .  .  distinguished  members  and 
guests  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Chaplain  Service: 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  Join  with  you  to- 
night In  this  observance  of  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  VA  Chaplain  Service. 

The  ecumenical  make-up  and  mission  of 
their  Service  are  a  source  of  Justifiable  pride 
to  our  VA  chaplains. 

I  hope  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  that  they  won't 
go  as  far  in  this  direction  as  a  local  builder. 
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He  was  putting  up  a  beautiful  house  of 
worship.  A  passerby  stood  admiring  the  grow- 
ing structure.  To  one  who  looked  like  the 
foreman,  he  said: 

"That's  a  beautiful  house  of  worship  you're 
building.  What  denomination?" 

"Can't  tell  yet."  replied  the  foreman. 
"We're  putting  it  up  on  speculation." 

The  poets  tell  us  that  an  anniversary  Is 
that  vital  moment  which  links  the  past  and 
the  future. 
Certainly  .  .  .  tonight  is  such  a  moment. 
For  .  .  .  m  celebrating  the  Sliver  Anni- 
versary of  the  VA  Chaplain  Service  .  .  .  the 
more  than  800  clergymen  who  ARE  this  Serv- 
ice ..  .  and  their  nearly  170.000  lay  asso- 
ciates in  VA  .  .  .  proudly  recall  the  past  .  .  . 
with  all  of  its  accomplishments  .  .  .  and 
confidently  face  the  future  .  .  .  with  all  of 
Its  challenges. 

Joining  you  In  spirit  tonight  ...  I  know 
.  .  .  are  such  revered  men  of  God  as  Chap- 
lain Morris  A.  Sandhaus  .  .  .  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  Jewish  faith  to  become 
Director  of  a  Federal  Chaplain  Service  .  .  . 
and  Chaplain  Gerhard  Leverenz  .  .  .  who 
gave  his  life  this  past  spring  In  the  service  of 
those  who  served. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  these  great  and 
good  men  .  .  .  and  all  deceased  VA  chap- 
lains .  .  .  now  enjoy  the  reward  which  a 
merciful  and  loving  Father  has  prepared  for 
all  of  His  children  .  .  .  but  especially  for 
those  who  ministered  to  Him  and  to  His 
children  so  faithfully  and  so  well. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  during  the 
past  quarter-of-a-century  when  th.  valued 
spiritual  and  social  j«ork .  of  VA  chaplains 
was  not  needed. 

I  tell  you  tonight  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  that 
at  no  time  have  concern  and  compassion  .  .  . 
the  solace  and  strength  .  .  .  which  VA  chap- 
plains  bring  to  our  hospitalized  veterans  and 
their  families  .  .  .  been  more  needed  than 
now. 

In  terms  of  sheer  numbers  alone  .  .  .  the 
magnitude  of  your  task  has  never  been 
greater.  And  this  area  of  measurement  will 
be  enlarged  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  new  .  .  .  and  highly  readable  .  .  . 
pamphlet  on  "The  Chaplain  Service  In  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospitals"  points 
out  .  .  .  and  it  Is  true  .  .  .  that  "The  chap- 
lain serves  in  a  unique  environment.  He 
lacks  the  protective  and  strengthening  sur- 
roundings of  the  parish." 

But  this  recognition  of  the  difficult  loneli- 
ness of  the  chaplain's  mission  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  "parish"  of  VA  chaplains 
is  the  nation's  largest. 

The  VA  Chaplain  Service  "parish"  num- 
bers 800.000  HI  and  disabled  veterans  who 
receive  quality  medical  care  In  VA's  166  hos- 
pitals each  year. 

It  numbers  tens  of  thousands  of  additional 
veterans  cared  for  each  year  In  nursing 
homes,  domicillaries,  and  restoration  centers. 
It  numbers  ir  Its  "congregation"  the  wives 
and  children  .  .  .  the  mothers  and  fathers, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  these  veterans. 

Beyond  these  claimants  on  the  time  and 
concern  .  .  .  the  experience  and  dedication 
of  VA  chaplains  ...  are  the  members  of  the 
staffs  of  our  hospitals. 

And  yet  more  .  .  .  the  reUglous  and  medical 
and  social  work  groups  in  each  VA  hospital 
community. 

I  will  comment  briefly  In  a  moment  about 
each  of  these  "parish"  segments  ...  as  they 
affect  the  VA  Chaplain  Service. 

First  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  permit  me  to  repeat 
a  conviction  I  expressed  when  I  was  sworn 
in  as  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  nearly 
a  year-and-a-half  ago. 

I  said  then  .  .  .  and  I  repeat  tonight  .  .  . 
that  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  associated 
with  the  most  able,  dedicated,  hard-working, 
and  concerned,  compassionate  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  past  July  ...  at  ceremonies  marking 
the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  establishment 
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of  the  Veterans  Administration  ...  I  also 
observed  that  tens  of  thousands  of  VA  em- 
ployees .  .  .  through  the  years  .  .  .  had  fore- 
gone the  opportunity  to  better  themselves 
and  their  families  .  .  .  when  they  turned 
down  higher-paying  positions  in  private  In- 
dustry ...  or  In  other  goverenment  agen- 
cies ...  in  order  to  continue  serving  those 
who  served. 

This  audience  constitutes  the  vanguard  of 
such  unselfish  Americans. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  lay- 
man .  .  .  even  though  he  is  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  ...  to  tell  VA  chaplains 
WHY  and  HOW  their  ministry  Is  so  vital 
to  so  many  of  their  fellow  men. 

Yet  ...  It  is  only  through  examining  the 
WHY  and  HOW  of  the  VA  chaplain's  ministry 
that  we  laymen  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion .  .  .  and  the  American  people  .  .  .  can 
even  begin  to  appreciate  how  the  VA  Chap- 
lain Service  has  become  such  an  Integral, 
indispensable  member  of  the  VA  medical 
team  .  .  .  and  why  It  must  .  .  .  and  will  .  .  . 
remain  such. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  VA  chaplain's 

"congregation"  .  .  .  and  challenge. 

Let's  begin  with  the  hospitalized  veteran. 

Granted  ...  his  purpose  for  being  .  .  . 

whatever  his  age  .  .  .  whate%'er  his  illness  or 

disability  ...  is  eternal  salvation. 

But  It  requires  no  divinity  degree  to  under- 
stand that  a  20-year  old.  double-amputee 
veteran  of  Vietnam  must  be  approached  and 
counseled  and  guided  differently  than  a 
chronically  ill.  90-year  old  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

I  have  said  many  times  since  becoming 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  that  our 
Vietnam  veterans  ...  all  of  them  .  .  . 
wounded  or  not  .  .  .  have  fought  the  lone- 
liest war  in  American  history. 

They  have  not  known  the  national  unity 
that  has  been  an  essential  source  of  strength 
for  American  fighting  men  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  American  people  don't  realize  .  .  . 
however  .  .  .  how  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam have  responded  to  loneliness  .  .  .  and 
to  lack  of  truly  national  support  back  home. 
And  .  .  .  based  on  some  suggestions  I  have 
read  and  heard  .  .  .  lack  of  understanding 
of  what  kind  of  Americans  they  really  are 
I'll  tell  you. 

They  are  the  most  sincere,  the  most  un- 
selfish, and  the  most  outgiving  humani- 
tarians who  have  ever  worn  the  uniform  of 
our  country. 

They  have  endured  the  hell  of  combat  .  .  . 
of  Jungle  heat,  torrential  rains,  and  constant 
mud. 

And  they  have  returned  from  one  battle 
after  another  to  take  on  .  .  .  willingly  and 
voluntarily  .  .  .  the  unheralded  task  of 
building  or  rebuilding  huts  and  churches 
...  of  feeding  hungry  Vietnamese  .  .  . 
clothing  the  naked  .  .  .  caring  for  the  sick. 

We  should  welcome  them  home  .  .  .  and 
into  our  midst  ...  for  their  experience  .  . 
not  detain  them  In  some  detoxification  center 
so  that  they  won't  be  subject  to  the  "bends" 
of  war  due  to  a  too  rapid  return  to  civilian 
life. 

Certainly  .  .  .  our  Vietnam  veterans 
learned  how  to  kill  .  .  .  and  how  to  survive. 

But  they  also  learned  .  .  .  and  can  teach 
us  .  .  .  true  humanitarianlsm. 

Just  as  the  veterans  of  America's  other 
wars  returned  to  become  the  leaders  of  our 
nation  .  .  .  not  Just  responsible,  lawabldlng. 
God-fearing  citizens  ...  so,  too,  will  our 
Vietnam  veterans. 

I  believe  this  sincerely  .  .  .  and  I  know 
that  you  do,  too. 

Now  ...  to  get  back  to  the  double- 
amputee  or  other  severely  disabled  veteran  of 
Vietnam. 

He  will  be  given  the  finest  medical  treat- 
ment possible. 

And  deservedly  so. 
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Bu;  it  will  not  be  enougli  ...  by  ItseU  .  .  . 
to  renabilirate  him. 

He  has  to  rebuild  his  whole  life. 

Will  he  rebuild  It  in  the  k.iioAledge  and 

lue  belief  that  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 

house,   they  labour  In  vain  that  build  it?" 

Without  the  concern,  the  encouragement, 

;ie    patience,   and    the    prayers    of    the   VA 

aaplaln  .  .  .  the  answer  might  well  be  ■no." 

Let  me  digress  long  enough  to  recognize 

j;i    important    principle    which    guides    our 

.A  chaplains. 

Neither  this  veteran  ...  nor  any  other  .  .  . 

wiU  ever  be  coerced  into  accepting  spiritual 

help  ...  or  converted  to  a  particular  faith 

even  though  he  may  not  belong  to  any 

denomination. 

Instead  .  .  .  they   will   be   encouraged   by 
ihe  chaplain  to  ask: 
Is  life  worth  living? 

To  learn  the  truth.  Yes  .  .  .  life  Is  worth 
living. 

Then  .  .  .  strengthened  spiritually  as  well 
as  physically  .  .  .  to  go  on  to  make  this  truth 
a  reality. 

New  emphasU  Is  being  given  In  our  VA 
hospitals   to  care  of   the  chronically  ill. 

For  the  300  full-time  and  500  part-time 
VA  Chaplains  .  .  .  this  emphasis  can  only 
mean  additional  work  .  .  .  additional  hours 
spent  In  visiting  with  older,  chronically  111 
patients  .  .  .  strengthening  their  will  to 
::ve  .  .  .  preparing  them  for  the  fate  that 
awaits  us  all. 

This  preparation  is  more  than  spiritual  .  .  . 
although  anyone  who  .  .  .  through  the  teach- 
ing, the  encouragement,  and  the  example  of 
the  VA  chaplain  .  .  .  has  come  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  "Is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress" 
.13  prepared  In  the  best  possible  of  ways. 
This  preparation  also  means  assuring  him 
of  the  welfare  of  his  family  .  .  .  and.  of 
course,  following  through  on  this  assurance. 
Two  months  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
-.0  meet  with  the  directors  of  our  166  hos- 
pitals. In  my  opening  remarks  at  this  con- 
ference .  .  .  which  was  held  here  in  our 
nation's  capital  ...  I  noted  that  in  our  best 
managed  VA  hospitals  .  .  .  the  Director  Is 
totally  Involved. 

He  is  known  to  the  hospital  personnel  .  .  . 
all  of  them.  He  Is  warmly  greeted  by  pa- 
tients who  welcome  his  periodic  visits 

This  .  .  .  and  more  .  .  .  could  be  said 
of  our  VA  chaplains  ...  In  all  of  our  VA 
hospitals. 

I  say  "more"  .  .  .  because  of  the  unique 
and  far-reaching  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  chaplain  ?s  a  key  member  of  the 
hospital  team. 

To  ennumerate  lust  a  few  of  these  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

He  ministers  to  veteran-patients  through 
weekly  and  Sabbath  or  Sunday  worship 
services  in  the  chapel  or  hospital  wards  .  .  . 
and  over  the  public  address  system. 

He  makes  regular  ward  and  bedside  visits 
to  patients  .  .  ,  providing  personal  and  sacra- 
mental ministry,  spiritual  guidance,  and  per- 
sonal counseling. 

He  conducts  funerals,  wedding,  baptisms, 
and  other  religious  rites. 

He  participates  In  the  celebration  rf  patri- 
otic occasions. 

He  acquaints  hospital  personnel  with  the 
religious  program  and  the  specific  duties  of 
a  ch.iplaln  so  as  to  Integrate  this  program 
into  the  general  treatment  program  of  the 
hospital. 

He  evaluates  and  distributes  religious  llt- 
era  ure  to  patients  .  .  .  corresponds  with  the 
relatives  of  Veterans  .  .  .  and  maintains  liai- 
son with  local  veterans'  organizations  in 
matters  pertain' ng  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  patients. 

He  maintains  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  departments  and  members  of  the 
hospital  staff  .  .  .  and  Interprets  the  VA 
chaplaincy  program  to  local  interested 
groups   and   organizations. 
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In  short  .  .  .  the  Veterans  Administration 
chaplain  Is  a  clergyman  ...  a  counselor  .  .  . 
a  confessor  ...  a  comforter  ...  a  companion 
.  .  .  a  contact  between  the  veteran  patient 
and  his  family,  the  hospital  staff,  aad  the 
world  outside  .  . .  and  beyond. 

His  Is  a  great  responsibility  .  .  .  but  an 
even  greater  calling. 

There  are  times  ...  I  know  .  .  .  when 
our  VA  chaplains  ...  for  all  of  their  zeal 
and  dedication  and  spiritual  devotion  .  .  . 
must  wonder  whether  their  work  Is  ade- 
quately understood  and  valued. 

I  believe  that  It  is  by  all  of  us  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  our  VA  chaplains  .  .  .  and 
to  work  with  them. 

Certainly  ...  I  hope  that  we  shall  always 
be  wise  enough  and  fair  enough  to  remember 
and  to  follow  this  dictum  of  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman: 

"If  he  be  an  unbeliever,  he  will  be  too 
profound  and  large-minded  to  ridicule  re- 
ligion or  to  act  against  It;  he  Is  too  wise  to 
be  a  dogmatist  or  fanatic  In  his  Infidelity. 
He  respects  piety  and  devotion;  he  even  sup- 
ports institutions  as  venerable,  beautiful,  or 
useful,  to  which  he  does  not  absent:  he 
honours  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  it 
contents  him  to  decline  Its  mysteries  with- 
out assailing  or  denouncing  them." 

The  Veterans  Administration  Chaplain 
Service  may  not  have  become  venerable 
enough  ...  in  a  quarter-of-a-century  .  .  . 
to  be  regarded  as  an  Institution. 

But  I  can  assure  you  tonight  that  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  men  of  God  and 
of  goodness  who  have  ministered  to  hos- 
pitalized veterans  and  their  families  during 
the  past  quarter-of-a-century  have  caused 
the  Veterans  Administration  Chaplain  Serv- 
ice to  be  regarded  with  admiration,  esteem, 
and  gratitude  by  all  it  has  served. 

Again  ...  it  has  been  a  privilege  being 
with  you  tonight. 

May     God     continue     to     inspire     and 
strengthen   you   as  you  go  about  His  work 
on  earth. 
Thank  you. 


PROTESTED  MISTREATMENT  OP 
THE  FLAG 


December  10,  1970 

is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  sub- 
mit Scott's  essay  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mistreatment  of  the  Flag 

(Note. — The  following  editorial  was  writ- 
ten by  Scott  Jones,  an  eighth  grade  student, 
for  his  English  class  at  Newport  High  School. 
Scott,  who  lives  at  18  Depot  Street  In  New- 
port,  recel  /ed  an  A  -  for  his  thoughtful  com- 
mentary.) 

I  do  not  believe  in  mistreating  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  The  American  flag  to  me  represents 
the  country  and  what  it  stands  for.  Through 
the  years  the  attitudes  of  many  people  have 
changed  toward  what  the  flag  is,  what  it 
stands  for,  and  how  it  should  be  treated. 

In  days  gone  by,  many  people  treated  the 
American  flag  with  great  respect.  Thousands 
of  people  have  died  fighting  for  and  under 
the  American  flag.  There  are  many  famous 
examples  that  can  prove  this.  One  such  ex- 
ample is  General  Custer's  last  stand.  Custer 
and  his  men  died  flghtlng  back  to  back  with 
the  United  States  flag  between  them.  Many 
men  who  fought  In  wars  declared  the  battle 
lost  when  the  flag  fell  and  did  not  rise  again. 

Today  many  people  do  not  care  how  the 
flag  is  treated.  It  Is  thrown  In  the  dirt, 
burned  In  protest,  and  even  ripped  to  shreds. 
One  example  is  Abbie  Hoffman  blowing  his 
nose  on  an  American  flag.  Was  he  opposed 
by  anyone,  was  he  stopped?  No,  some  people 
even  cheered  when  he  did  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  an  act  of  Ignorance  should  be 
honored  and  publicized  by  anyone. 

I  think  that  such  mistreatment  of  some- 
thing that  represents  the  country  and  the 
people  in  it  should  be  a  federal  offense  to 
the  country.  The  symbol  of  such  an  out- 
standing country  as  ours  should  be  honored 
and  treated  with  respect.  Slandering,  burn- 
ing and  damaging  the  American  flag  to  me  is 
a  shameful,  malicious,  and  dishonorable  act 
and  should  be  prevented  and  stopped.  So  as 

you  can  see  in  the  facts  and  examples.  I  have 
proved  I  feel  mistreatment  of  the  American 

flag  Is  damaging  my  representation  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    H.\MPSHIRE 

IW  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Scott 
Jones,  18  Depot  Street,  Newport,  N.H., 
launched  a  protest  of  a  different  sort  re- 
cently in  the  form  of  an  essay  which  he 
submitted  to  his  eighth  grade  class  at 
Newport  High  School.  Scott,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Jones  of  Newport, 
protested  mistreatment  of  the  American 
flag. 

His  essay  was  so  well  received  that  his 
English  teacher  read  it  to  all  of  her  other 
classes  end  it  was  printed  in  the  Man- 
chester, N.H..  Union  Leader  as  well. 
Since  that  time.  Scott  has  been  deluged 
with  letters  of  praise  from  persons 
throughout  the  country  who  share  his 
opinions  about  the  defacement  of  our 
flag. 

At  a  period  in  our  history  when  it 
seemingly  is  the  vogue  to  flout  the  Na- 
tion's traditions,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
young  people  still  taking  strong  stands 
in  their  defense. 

This  week  we  noted  the  29th  anniver- 
sary of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It 


CHRISTMAS       LETTER       FROM      A 
FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  accorded.  I  am  including  herewith 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  the  splendid 
and  unique  Christmas  letter  of  a  former 
member  of  this  body,  and  also  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  con- 
struction era  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
refer  to  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher  of 
Kentucky  and  Washington,  D.C.  For 
many  years.  Governor  Thatcher  has 
written  original  poems  in  the  form  of  3 
Christmas  message  to  friends.  The  1970 
letter,  all  things  considered,  is  one  of  the 
best  he  has  ever  written.  For  one  who  has 
reached  and  passed  the  centenary  date, 
the  instant  letter  is  one  of  remarkable 
self  analysis  and  revealment.  It  is  of  the 
highest  literary  value  and  by  its  place- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record,  it 
will  constitute  a  message,  not  only  to 
myself,  a  friend  and  fellow  Kentuckian, 


December  10,  1970 

but  as  well  to  the'  entire  membership  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

The  phrase  in  the  poem,  "and  honors 
rich  outpour, "  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
reference  to  the  signal  honors  and  recog- 
nitions accorded  Governor  Thatcher  at 
the  cele'oration  of  his  100th  birthday  on 
August  15,  1970,  and  fully  described  in 
the  splendid  story  of  the  occasion  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator 
Thurmond  on  September  9,  1970,  on 
pages  30960  through  30967. 

The  letter  follows: 
Seasons  Greetings:  Christmas  1970 
In  spirit  I   am  young,   tho  watchful  Time 
Attests  mine   age.  My   urge  and   prefrence 

point 
To  many  things — both  low'.y  and  sublime. 

Meanwhile  I  hold  myself  in  strict  account — 
And  past  a  tether's  length  I  may  not  go; 

But  in  its  slack  I  am  sustained  and  free. 
Of  youth  I  keep  enough  to  don  and  show 

A  vi;a,l  front — whatever  odds  there  be. 
These  lines  are  writ  beyond  the  ample  date 

Of  years  five  score — and  Honor's  rich  out- 
pDur, 
And  those  who  raad  can  Judge;  and  speculate 

On  ihat  to  come — by  what  has  gone  before. 
My  alms  and  goals  Inspire — they're  much  the 
same 

As  those  bygone — as  current  tolls  proclaim. 

At  this  blest  interval  you  have  my  warm 
regards, 

Maurice  H.  Th.atcher. 

Washington,  DC. 


JACKSONVILLE  UNIVERSITY, 
WORLD  BEATERS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Jacksonville  University  basketball 
team  excited  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  the  whole  State,  and  the  United 
States  with  its  outstanding  record  and 
exploits.  The  Dolphins  team  finished  sec- 
ond to  perennial  college  champion  UCLA. 

The  freshness  of  the  basketball  team 
from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns  River, 
one  of  the  legendary  rivers  of  the  world, 
which  provides  the  impetus  for  the  great 
economic,  distribution,  and  cultural  cen- 
ter which  is  Jacksonville,  has  been  car- 
ried over  to  this  year's  basketball  sched- 
ule. 

Already,  Jacksonville  University  has 
won  four  games  and  ranks  fourth  among 
major  college  basketball  teams  In  the 
wire  service  polls. 

This  year  the  Dolphins  in  these  diffi- 
cult and  trying  times,  are  stirring  the 
world,  as  the  following  article  from  the 
Florida  Times-Union  of  December  4, 
1970,  points  out: 

Dolphins  Wow  the  World  With  Record 

152  TO  106  Win 

(By  Maynard  Ellers) 

New  York. — The  big  green  machine,  more 
commonly  known  as  Jacksonville  University, 
made  an  almost  unbelievable  assault  on  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  record  book  and 
crushed  an  open-mouthed  St.  Peter's  team 
here  Thursday  night,  152-106. 

Scoring  86  points  In  the  final  half  and 
placing  seven  players  In  double  figures,  the 
Dolphins  broke  the  collegiate  scoring  mark 
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in  the  Garden  by  a  whopping  30  points  and 
even  tied  the  professional  record  set  by  the 
New  York  Knicks   19  years  earlier. 

"If  a  te&m  feels  cornered  In  the  first  half," 
said  Ernie  Fleming,  JU's  Individual  leader 
with  30  points,  "they'd  better  not  even  show 
up  for  the  second  half. 

"We  feel  'em  out  the  first  20  minutes  and 
murder  'em  the  second  20  minutes.  And  it 
will  happen  every  time  a  team  decides  to  run 
on  us." 

The  JU  point  record  of  133,  set  against 
Tampa  In  1962.  also  tumbled,  as  did  a  school 
rebounding  record  of  79  as  the  Dolphins 
grabbed  91  rebounds. 

Artls  Gllmore,  7-2  All-Amerlcan.  did  his 
best  to  turn  the  fancies  of  a  partisan  crowd 
of  12,742  with  34  rebounds,  a  Garden  and  in- 
dividual record  as  well  as  a  school  mark. 

"I  don't  know  If  we'll  score  as  many  points 
every  game,"  said  Gllmore  with  a  wide  smile, 
"but  we  played  against  a  team  which  likes  to 
run  and  simply  did  a  better  Job  or  running. 

"Playing  in  the  garden  was  neat,  like  going 
back  to  the  NCAA  !n  College  Park.  And  setting 
the  rebounding  record  Is  a  special  honor.  I'm 
proud  to  hold  It." 

Another  certain  record-holder  Is  Pembrook 
Burrows,  who  only  scored  12  points  but  made 
all  six  of  his  shots.  Adding  that  to  his  nine 
of  nine  he  made  against  Blscayne  he  Is  bit- 
ting 100  percent  for  the  season. 

"That's  the  way  It's  supposed  to  be  done," 
shrugged  Burrows. 

"Besides,  you  can't  miss  many  when  you 
shoot  from  as  close  as  I  do." 

After  Fleming's  30  came  Harold  Fox  with 
29  and  Gllmore  with  28.  followed  by  Vaughn 
Wedeklng's  15,  Greg  Nelson's  14.  Burrows'  12 
and  Chip  Dublin's  11  points. 

It  was  the  second  highest  scoring  game  In 
NCAA  history,  topped  only  by  Houston's  152- 
108  defeat  of  Texas  Wesleyan  on  Feb.  22,  1966. 

The  152  points  Is  apparently  the  second 
highest,  along  with  Houston's  win  over  Texas 
Wesleyan.  Houston  scored  158  points  against 
Valparaiso  on  Feb.  24.  1968. 

The  126  field  goals  attempted  tied  the  most 
in  NCAA  history.  The  record  was  set  Dec.  11, 
1946,  in  a  Loulsvllle-Hanover  game. 

The  86  points  scored  In  a  half  set  a  new  col- 
legiate record,  too.  The  previous  high  was  85. 
also  in  the  Houston-Texas  Western  game. 

Gllmore,  despite  being  forced  to  play  less 
than  his  usual  aggressive  type  of  game  due 
to  being  called  four  times  for  goaltendlng. 
nevertheless  made  12  of  27  shots  and  dom- 
inated the  defensive  boards. 

"Some  of  those  goaltendlng  calls  were  aw- 
fully lousy,"  Gllmore  said  with  a  frown  as 
he  threw,  a  sweaty  sock  on  the  dressing  room 
floor. 

"Perhaps  one  of  them  was  a  good  call,  but 
that's  all.  I  don't  know  how  they  can  call 
them  like  that.  I'm  the  best  Judge  up  there, 
and  X  sav  they  were  blocked  shots." 

Greg  Nelson  broke  the  flrst  record,  the 
collegiate  scoring  mark  In  the  garden,  with 
two  free  throws  with  5:51  to  go.  Ernie  Flem- 
ing scored  on  a  drive  90  seconds  later  for  JU's 
134th  point,  a  school  mark. 

The  Dolphins  missed  the  collegiate  scor- 
ing record  of  164.  set  by  Houston  In  1968, 
and  two  points  more  by  either  side  would 
have  broken  the  two-team  scoring  mark  of 
260  points  In  the  Houston-Texas  Western 
game  In  1968. 

"We  showed  tonight,"  said  JU  Coach  Tom 
Wasdln  to  at  least  30  writers  In  the  steamy 
dressing  room,  "that  we  don't  have  to  pass 
to  Artls  to  win.  And  Artls  Is  very  unselflsh 
about  that,  too. 

"You  saw  how  many  shots  he  blocked? 
Not  that  many.  But  how  many  times  did  St. 
Peter's  shoot  Into  the  rafters  because  oif 
him?" 

Were  the  Dolphins  spurred  on  by  the 
dramatic  history  of  the  garden? 

"That  mlght've  helped."  said  Fleming,  "but 
Jacksonville  Is  for  real.  We  wanted  to  prove 
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what  kind  of  club  we  are,  and  this  Is  the  place 
to  prove  It. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  team  as  fast  as  us?" 
he  asked.  Someone  said  he  heard  Florida 
State  was  faster. 

"We'll  find  out.  We'll  And  out  In  Just 
two   games,"   Fleming   mutttered. 

Fleming  was  talking  alxjut  the  Jax  Charl- 
ties-Clvltan  Classic  In  Jacksonville's  Colise- 
um Monday  and  Tuesday  nlghte.  In  which 
FSU  and  JU  are  favored  to  win  their  open- 
ing night  games  and  face  each  other  In  the 
final. 

The  game's  higher  scorer  was  St.  Peter's 
Rlcli  Rlnaldi,  who  scored  32  points.  Harry 
Anderson,  a  former  JU  freshman  player,  hit 
on  only  three  of  12  shots  to  flnlsh  with  seven 
points. 

The  Dolphins  hit  on  52  percent  of  their 
field  goals  and  61  percent  of  their  free  throws. 
St.  Peter's  completed  48  percent  of  Its  field 
goals  and  76  percent  of  Its  free  throws. 


CESAR  CHAVEZ  JAILED  FOR  FIRST 
TIME     IN     HIS     LONG     CAREER 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  December  4,  1970,  Cesar  Chavez 
went  to  jail  for  the  flrst  time  in  his  long 
career  of  organizing  argicultural  work- 
ers. I  am  deeply  distressed  by  this  de- 
velopment because  it  constitutes  a 
further  intensification  of  the  already  bit- 
ter labor-management  dispute  between 
field  workers  and  some  lettuce  growers 
in  the  Salinas  Valley  of  California.  It 
raises  questions  about  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  framework  by  which 
agricultural  workers  can  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  with  thier  employ- 
ers, in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  rights  and  responsibilities  accorded 
to  virtually  all  other  labor  groups  in  the 
Nation  since  1935. 

The  New  York  Times  on  December  8. 
1970,  published  a  fine  editorial  entitled 
"Jailing  Cesar  Chavez."  I  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  the  brevity  and 
clarity  with  which  the  editorial  dealt 
with  the  complicated  issues  leading  up 
to  the  imprl-sonment  of  Cesar  Chavez.  Be- 
cause I  believe  the  editorial  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  by  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jailing  Cesar  Chavez 

The  Imprisonment  of  Cesar  Chavez,  leader 
of  the  California  lettuce  strikers,  is  an  exer- 
cise In  legalism  of  the  kind  that  serves  only 
to  discredit  the  law.  Mr.  Chavez,  as  firm  In 
his  dedication  to  nonviolence  as  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  Is  a  symbol  of  emancipation  for  the 
most  exploited  of  the  nation's  workers,  the 
agricultural  laborers. 

The  boycott  for  which  he  was  Jailed  stems 
from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  extend  to 
farm  workers  the  same  democratic  machin- 
ery for  determining  union  representations 
that  millions  of  other  workers  have  had  for 
35  years.  If  that  machinery  were  available 
to  record  the  preferences  of  lettuce  pickers 
In  the  Salinas  Valley,  Mr.  Chavez  would  hu-e 
the  law  as  ally,  not  obstacle.  In  his  drive  for 
economic  justice. 
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The  growers  are  hiding  behind  whirlwind 
contracts  they  signed  with  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  last  July,  a  day 
after  the  Chavez  union  achieved  final  victory 
in  Its  long  grape  strike  and  announced  its 
Intention  of  concentrating  on  the  lettuce 
workers. 

The  leaders  of  the  truck  union,  both  na- 
tionally and  on  the  West  Coast,  have  ac- 
Icnowledged  that  their  union  has  no  busi- 
ness in  this  field.  But  most  of  the  Salinas 
growers  refuse  to  relinquish  their  pact  with 
the  teamsters,  even  though  that  union  has 
instructed  Its  locals  not  to  collect  any  dues 
or  provide  any  service  under  the  rush  con- 
tracts. 

None  of  these  facts,  of  course,  cast  any 
dotibt  on  the  technical  correctness  of  the 
order  under  which  Mr.  Chavez  was  Impris- 
oned for  violating  a  local  Judge's  antiboycott 
injunction,  llndeed.  the  union  chief  himself 
voices  no  bitterness  at  having  to  pay  the  price 
for  civil  disiibedlence. 

But  the  teallty  is  that  the  incarceration 
will  merely  add  intensity  to  the  boycott,  the 
weapon  the  Chavez  union  used  with  such 
success  in  unionizing  the  vineyards.  It  is  a 
weapon  subject  to  gross  abuse.  The  proper 
way  to  eliminate  it  in  future  conflicts  of  this 
kind  is  Congressional  passage  of  a  law  that 
would  make  such  tactics  unnecessary. 


NO    ADVANCE,    NO    ADVANTAGE 


HON,  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  in  the  Congress  about  the 
recent  U.S.  airstrikes  against  North 
Vietnam. 

In  its  November  24  editorial,  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  Traveler  writes  that  it  is 
closer  to  the  strategic  truth  to  assess 
these  raids  as  both  punitive  and  pre- 
ventive. They  are  punitive  in  that 
they  are  a  retaliation  against  the  shoot- 
ing dowTi  of  an  imarmed  U.S.  reconnais- 
sance plane  over  North  Vietnam  and  are 
preventive  in  that  they  were  aimed  to 
slow  or  halt  the  buildup  of  Commimist 
troops  and  materiel  near  the  South  Viet- 
nam-Laos battle  area. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  will  issue  warnings,  not 
threats,  and  that  if  these  warnings  are 
not  heeded,  we  would  respond  accord- 
ingly. In  this  case,  this  action  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of 
Americans  remaining  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  firmly  agree  with  the  Herald  Traveler 
that  we  cannot  allow  Commimist  troops 
to  prepare  for  a  major  assault  while  U.S. 
troops  are  being  withdrawn  and  include 
the  editorial  "No  Advance,  No  Advan- 
tage," at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
No  Advance,  No  Advantage 

The  weekend  raids  by  U.S.  warplanes 
against  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia — including  a  dramatic  attempt  to 
rescue  American  prisoners  of  war — are  star- 
tling only  If  one  forgets  a  basic  principle  of 
President  Nixon's  foreign  policy,  enunciated 
many  months  ago.  The  United  States  will 
issue  warnings,  the  President  said,  but  not 
threats.  If  the  warnings  are  not  heeded,  the 
United  States  will  determine  what  action 
should  be  taken. 

The  action  taken — several  hundred  sorties 
against  Communist  anti-aircraft  installa- 
tions and  related  facilities — has  been  de- 
scribed by  Pentagon  officials  as  "protective 
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reaction  strikes"  and  by  Pentagon  critics  as 
a  "major  escalation"  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

It  might  be  closer  to  the  strategic  truth, 
however,  to  concede  the  bombing  raids  are 
both  punitive  and  preventive.  They  are  puni- 
tive in  the  sense  that  they  are  a  retaliation 
against  the  shooting  down  of  a  U.S.  recon- 
naissance plane  over  North  Vietnam  a  week 
earlier.  The  same  thing  happened  last  May; 
North  Vietnam  downed  a  reconnaissance 
plane  and  the  United  States  retaliated. 

Retaliation  is  warranted,  the  United  States 
contends,  because  of  the  tacit  understanding 
assumed  between  this  country  and  Hanoi 
when  President  Johnson  halted  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  a  few  days  before  the 
election  of  1968.  That  understanding  was 
that  American  overflights  would  continue 
to  safeguard  another  presumed  understand- 
ing, that  the  Communists  would  not  take 
special  advantage  of  the  suspension  of  the 
bombing  by  Intensifying  their  supply  and 
infiltration  efforts.  Hanoi  now  disputes  both 
understandings,  but  it  probably  no  longer 
disputes  the  expected  reaction  to  what  the 
United  States  considers  their  breach. 

The  air  strikes  are  preventive  because  the 
reconnaissance  planes  at  which  North  Viet- 
nam is  firing  Russian  missiles  have  veri- 
fied not  only  a  buildup  of  Communist  forces 
near  the  Laos-South  Vietnam  battle  area, 
but  also  the  emplacement  of  SAM  batteries 
near  the  Laotian  border.  These  missiles,  by 
protecting  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  Laos, 
could  materially  alter  the  course  of  hostili- 
ties in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  and 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  entire  U.S.  policy  of 
disengagement  and  Vietnamization. 

Such  Jeopardy  is  not  about  to  be  tolerated. 
The  United  States  has  not  allowed  Commu- 
nist troops  and  supplies  free  passage  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  the  past,  and  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  troops  does 
not  mean  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
can  open  a  four-lane  highway  Into  down- 
town Saigon.  Interdiction  of  Communist  men 
and  materiel  Is  still  imperative.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  emphasized  in  June,  .such  move- 
ments will  be  interdicted  (or  at  least  im- 
peded) so  long  as  it  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  and  security  of  Americans  in  South 
Vletn.im. 

The  political  flak,  ol  course,  has  already 
begtin  to  burst  over  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon;  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  be  dismissed  or  de- 
novinced  by  Junior  senators  and  senior  sav- 
ants, and  most  public  figures  will  take  their 
accustomed  places  for  the  latest  recrim- 
inations. 

Whatever  the  charges  and  protestations, 
however,  to  allow  Communist  troops — via  an 
unmolested  route  and  scattered  sanctuar- 
ies— to  prepare  for  a  major  assault  while  U.S. 
troops  are  being  withdrawn  would  be  mili- 
tary madness. 
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paign.  A  gratifying  57  percent  approve 
of  the  way  he  is  handling  his  job. 

While  this  steady,  high  rate  of  ap- 
proval must  be  pleasing  to  the  President, 
it  also  points  out  a  greater  truth — which 
is  that  the  American  people  are  much 
smarter  than  the  media  and  many  poli- 
ticians give  them  credit  for. 

In  responding  to  this  most  recent  poll 
they  have  cut  through  the  thicket  of 
claims  and  counterclaims  to  base  their 
support  for  the  President,  simply  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  doing  his  best  in  a  tough 
job  and  trying  to  get  our  men  out  of 
Vietnam. 

The  American  people  have  a  genius 
for  cutting  through  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  supporting  their  President. 
even  under  difficult  circumstances,  if 
they  feel  he  is  doing  his  best  in  working 
for  America.  That  fact  is  reaffirmed  to- 
day and  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
President  still  has  a  solid  majority  that 
back  his  policies. 


MOST  AMERICANS  SUPPORT  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON'S  HANDLING  OF  HIS 
JOB 


EARTHA  M,  M.  WHITE :  NO.  1  U.S. 
VOLUNTEER 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  all  the  charges  by  crit- 
ics of  the  Administration  that  President 
Nixon  hurt  his  personal  position  by  cam- 
paigning so  heavily  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions, the  Gallup  poll  which  was  pub- 
lished over  the  weekend  shows  that  the 
Presidents  popularity  is  virtually  un- 
changed since  before  the  election  cam- 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No. 
1  volunteer  worker  and  leader  in  the 
United  States  is  Dr.  Eartha  M.  M.  White 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla, 

Miss  White,  94  years  old,  was  honored 
last  week  for  her  great  works  for  human- 
kind when  she  received  the  $5,000  top 
national  award  as  the  winner  of  the 
Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Award  as  the 
individual  who  had  contributed  most  in 
America  in  1970  for  volunteer  action. 

As  her  longtime  friend  and  the  nomi- 
nator of  her  for  the  Lane  Brj'ant  Award, 
I  believe  Dr.  White  is  a  symbol  of  good- 
ness and  mercy  who  should  be  followed. 
We  should  all  be  inspired  by  her  many 
activities  for  all  people. 

I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  articles  and  editorials 
which  outline  the  current  projects  she  is 
involved  with  In  her  hometown,  which  I 
represent,  and  a  description  of  her  back- 
ground, attesting  to  her  latest  honor- 
America's  No.  1  Volunteer: 
[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  Dec. 

5, 1970] 
Eartha  White  Carries  Otrr  The  Prophect 
OF  Her  Name 
(By  Ray  Knight) 
Eartha   Mary  Magdalene  White  is  a  frail 
94-year-old  woman  who  has  a  way  of  get- 
ting things  done. 

Last  Thursday,  when  she  received  the  Lane 
Bryant  Volunteer  Award  in  New  York,  she 
spoke  with  a  note  of  the  old  Presbyterian  | 
doctrine  of  predestination  about  the  better  i 
part  of  a  century  she  has  spent  serving  1 
others:  | 

"My  name."  she  said,  "was  given  to  me  s\% 
months  before  my  birth.  One  of  my  relatives 
wanted  me  to  be  named  Eartha,  so  I  would 
be  a  storehouse  unto  the  people.  Another 
relative  wanted  me  to  be  named  Mary  Mag- 
dalene after  a  great  woman  of  the  Bible. 

"Although  I  was  my  mother's  thirteenth 
child  and  the  only  one  who  lived,  I  have 
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truly  carried  out  the  prophecy  of  those  aged 
men  who  named  me." 

The  list  of  the  many  volunteer  roles  Miss 
White  has  filled  would  Include  those  of  lec- 
turer, humanitarian,  teacher,  coordinator, 
educator,  leader,  pioneer,  nurse,  soldier, 
writer,  planner,  promoter  and  counselor — to 
mention  only  a  few.  But  even  though  the 
usual  age  for  retirement  has  long  passed,  Miss 
White  has  not  slowed  down. 

Her  newest  and  most  ambitious  project  Is 
the  Eartha  M.  M.  White  Nursing  Home,  a 
handsome,  three-story,  masonry  structure 
at  5334  Moncrlef  Road.  

It  is  a  non-profit,  120-bed  Institution  that 
furnishes  comprehensive  nursing  care  to  pa- 
tients, the  majority  of  whom  are  Indigent. 
Its  current  percent  of  occupancy  is  94.4. 

Financing  such  an  operation  Is  a  large 
task,  she  admits.  It  has  been  her  policy  in 
past  years  to  turn  over  gifts  she  receives  at 
the  birthday  parties — all  the  more  recent 
ones  having  been  held  in  the  civic  auditori- 
um— to  the  home.  And  contributions  also 
help,  but  even  when  funds  grow  slim,  she 
doesn't  worry:  "I  am  sponsoring  nine  proj- 
ects without  compensation  and  find  that 
faith  in  God  will  accomplish  all  things." 

In  addition  to  the  nursing  home  and  an 
old  folks  home,  which  she  also  runs.  Miss 
White  has  been  Instrumental  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  maternity  home,  a  child  place- 
ment and  orphans  home,  a  home  for  delin- 
quent black  girls,  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
Community  Center  and  a  tubercular  rest 
home. 

She  is  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Clara  White  Mission,  an  agency  which  has 
served  hundreds  of  destitute  and  helpless 
individuals. 

During  the  depression,  the  mission  distrib- 
uted food,  clothing  and  other  necessities  free 
of  charge  to  persons  suffering  servere  eco- 
nomic losses.  Food  Is  continuously  distrib- 
uted by  the  mission  to  the  underprivileged 
and  toys  are  given  to  needy  children  at 
Christmas. 

The  mission  provides  prisoners  released 
from  Duval  County's  prisons  with  food,  cloth- 
ing. Job  counseling  and  any  other  services 
needed  for  their  readjustment  in  society. 
For  more  than  40  years,  she  visited  the  In- 
mates at  the  prisons  and  took  Interest  In 
their  personal  concerns  and  problems. 

Miss  White's  interest  In  preserving  histori- 
cal heritage  led  her  to  collect  a  large  quan- 
tity of  antiques,  historical  photos  and  novel- 
ties, furniture,  bric-a-brac  and  other  articles 
of  cultural  significance.  They  are  now  dis- 
played at  the  Eartha  M.  M.  White  Historical 
Museum. 

She  Is  presently  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Business  League,  In  which  she  serves 
as  historian.  In  addition,  she  Is  a  member  of 
the  state  and  national  Association  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs,  the  state  and  national 
Housewives  League,  the  Seminole  Culture 
Club,  the  Jacksonville  Historical  Society  and 
the  Jacksonville  Humane  Society. 

A  native  of  Jacksonville,  Miss  White  was 
the  13th  child  of  Clara  English  White,  a  for- 
mer slave,  and  a  review  of  her  remarkable 
life  gives  truth  to  ihe  prophecy  of  a  minister 
who  predicted  at  her  birth:  "She  is  going  to 
live  and  be  a  blessing  to  everyone." 

Her  history  of  volunteer  service  to  the  com- 
munity dates  back  to  the  1880s. 

In  1885,  several  black  persons  organized 
themselves  into  a  group  called  the  Union 
Benevolent  Association.  They  devoted  their 
efforts  to  charitable  activities  and  purchased 
land  as  a  site  for  a  home  for  the  aged. 

But  the  group  became  inactive  and  the 
Idea  for  a  home  never  went  past  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

Fifteen  years  later.  Miss  White,  a  school 
teacher  and  social  worker  by  that  time, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  group  together  for 
its  first  meeting  since  shortly  after  its  In- 
ception. 
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Inspired  by  the  young  woman's  concern, 
the  association  granted  Miss  White  the  re- 
sponsibility for  constructing  a  home  for  the 
aged,  as  well  as  any  other  agency  she  deemed 
necessary  for  the  community's  needs. 

She  also  was  made  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  has  held  that  office  since  that 
time.  Her  intensive  campaign  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  home  was  successful  and  It  was 
finally  built. 

Hundreds  of  Individuals  depending  on 
charity  for  their  survival  have  been  served 
by  this  agency,  free  of  charge.  At  present, 
more  than  50  elderly  people  are  being  cared 
for  at  the  home. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898, 
Miss  White  catered  to  the  needs  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  providing  nursing  care  and 
distributing  and  administering  food. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  a  member  of  the  Women's  Relief 
Corps,  she  was  the  only  woman  in  a  60-man 
inter-racial  "War  Camp  Community  Service 
Conference"  in  Jacksonville  during  World 
War  I. 

For  a  time,  she  was  director  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Services  and  coordinator 
of  recreation  In  Savannah,  Ga.  She  was  also 
a  member  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
White  House  Conference. 

During  World  War  II,  as  a  colonel  of  the 
Women's  National  Defense  Program,  she 
organized  canteen  service  and  managed  vari- 
ous Red  Cross  Center  activities. 

Eartha  White's  mother  had  a  special  pre- 
scription for  life: 

"Do  all  the  good  you  can. 

In  all  the  ways  you  can, 

In  all  the  places  you  can, 

For  all  the  people  you  can, 

While  you  can." 

Miss  White  Is  a  living  example  of  this 
policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  4,   1970] 

She's  94  and  Still  Busy  Doing  for  Others 

(By  Angela  Taylor) 

"Let  me  first  explain  to  you  about  my 
name,"  said  Eartha  Mary  Magdalene  White, 
her  bright  brown  eyes  commanding  atten- 
tion as  she  sat  in  her  neat  black  dress  with 
fur-trimmed  sleeves,  her  small  body  almost 
lost  in  the  armchair  in  her  room  at  the  Plaza. 

"Six  months  before  I  was  born,  two  elderly 
relatives  came  to  visit  my  mother,"  she  began. 
"One  said  I  should  be  called  Eartha,  so  that 
I  would  be  a  storehouse  unto  the  people.  The 
other  one  wanted  Mary  Magdalene  for  that 
great  woman  In  the  Bible  who  did  so  much 
good." 

That  visit  was  In  1876  In  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Miss  White  was  the  13th  and  last  child 
born  to  Clara  English  White,  a  former  slave, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  13  to  grow  to  adult- 
hood. Clara  White's  own  mother  had  been 
sold  at  auction  in  Jacksonville,  while  her 
daughter  remained  on  the  plantation.  They 
did  not  see  each  other  again  luitll  the  daugh- 
ter was  grown. 

Eartha  White  has  lived  up  to  her  first 
name.  She  has  been  a  storehouse  of  good 
works  to  both  the  black  and  white  of  Jack- 
sonville. Her  energy  and  dedication  are  re- 
sponsible for  eight  projects;  the  Eartha  M. 
M.  White  Nursing  Home,  a  modern  120-bed 
hospital;  two  boarding  homes  for  the  ambu- 
latory ill,  aged  or  handicapjjed;  two  child 
care  centers:  a  lodging  house  for  alcoholics; 
a  mission  to  feed,  clothe  and  comfort  the 
poor  and  a  community  center  for  recreation 
and  education. 

Yesterday  Miss  White  was  presented  with 
a  $5,000  Volunteer  Award  given  by  the  Lane 
Bryant  department  store  at  a  Plaza  Hotel 
luncheon.  (Next  year,  the  store  will  turn  over 
the  awards  function  to  the  National  Center 
for  Voluntary  Action.)  A  second  award  for 
the  same  amount  was  given  to  the  Valley 
Orthopedic  Clinic  of  Calexlco,  Calif. 
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Despite  her  age.  Miss  White  hasn't  stopped 
her  good  works.  ("My  grandfather  lived  to 
129.") 

"I'm  still  interested  In  a  park."  she  ticked 
off  on  one  of  her  long  fingers.  "Those  people 
who  live  In  housing  projects  can't  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  or  listen  to  music." 

"And  a  workshop,  so  young  people  can 
learn  a  trade,"  was  counted  off  on  another 
finger. 

"I  never  married — I  was  too  busy,"  Miss 
White  went  on.  "What  man  would  put  up 
with  me  running  around  the  way  I  do?" 

her    rULL   LIFE 

Indeed,  she  has  been  busy.  Although  94 
years  Is  a  long  span  to  remember,  she  details 
her  life  with  more  experiences  than  seem 
possible  and  sprinkles  her  narration  with 
Biblical  quotations. 

Her  mother,  she  said,  was  a  ship's  stew- 
ardess. When  Eartha  was  In  her  teens,  they 
came  to  New  York  because  "there  was  too 
much  sickness  in  Jacksonville."  Eartha  stud- 
led  halrdresslng  and  music — "I  sang  with 
the  first  Negro  opera  company."  (She  doesnt 
remember  Its  name.) 

As  a  young  woman.  Miss  White  returned 
to  Jacksonville  to  teach  school  but  "It  didn't 
pay  much."  Still  she  managed  to  save  $150 
and,  m  1904,  she  gave  up  teaching  to  open 
what  she  calls  a  "department  store." 

"I  thought  I  could  buy  the  world  with 
that  $150,"  she  recalled  with  a  laugh.  "But 
when  my  merchandise  came.  It  was  but  one 
crate  and  when  I  complained  to  the  man 
who  sold  it  to  me  that  the  goods  hadn't  come, 
he  laughed  and  said  I  was  sitting  on  It." 

She  remembers  getting  up  at  dawn  to  go 
down  to  the  docks  to  get  vetetables  inexpen- 
sive enough  for  her  poor  customers.  After  two 
years  of  running  the  store  In  Jacksonville. 
Miss  White  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Union 
Benevolent  Association,  a  black  group  that 
had  purchased  some  land  to  build  a  home 
for  the  aged  In  1885,  but  had  never  gotten 
beyond  the  planning  stage.  Miss  White  said 
she  would  take  over  the  responsibility  and 
with  her  own  money  and  some  cajoled  from 
others,  she  built  the  home,  which  currently 
cares  for  50  elderly  people. 

Other  projects  followed.  She  Is  most  proud 
of  the  hospital  named  for  her,  for  which  she 
donated  the  land.  The  red  brick  building  was 
partly  financed  by  Federal  funds,  but  Miss 
White  is  active  In  raising  the  $200,000  It  still 
needs  from  private  donors. 

She  now  lives  In  one  room  of  her  own 
house.  She  has  made  the  rest  into  a  museum 
devoted  to  Negro  culture  and  her  many 
awards  and  mementos  of  the  trlpw  she  has 
made. 

"Of  course.  I  came  on  the  plane."  she  re- 
plied about  her  trip  from  Jacksonville.  "I'm 
always  on  planes.  I've  even  been  to  Israel, 
it's  all  in  the  museum." 

Has  Miss  White  ever  considered  marriage? 
She  was  engaged  to  a  "fine  yovmg  man"  when 
she  was  16,  but  he  died.  What  about  the  fu- 
ture? She  let  out  a  whoop  of  laughter  and 
pointed  out  what  she  would  require  of  a 
husband. 

"First,  the  man  I  married  would  have  to  be 
handsome.  I  couldn't  live  with  an  ugly  man. 
Or  an  Ignorant  one.  How  could  he  talk  to  me 
about  the  way  I  live,  unless  he  was  smart? 
And  he  couldn't  marry  me  for  me  to  take  care 
of  him.  He'd  have  to  have  heaps  of  money." 

Then,  as  an  afterthought:  "Guess  he'd 
have  to  be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  get  mar- 
ried to  me,"  she  chortled. 

INTEREST    IN    CLOTHES 

Although  She  scoffs  about  such  notions  as 
fashion,  she  takes  a  feminine  Interest  in 
clothes,  asking  her  traveling  companion  to 
bring  out  a  printed  dress  shot  with  glittery 
threads  and  with  butterfly  sleeves  made  of 
chiffon.  And  the  set  of  rhlnestone  Jewelry  a 
friend  had  given  her. 

What  will  Miss  White  do  with  her  award 
money? 
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I've  already  decided.  I  want  It  to  serve 
hitnanlty.  The  money  Is  to  God,  not  to  me," 
sh  •  replied.  "What  would  I  do  with  It?  Sit 
around  the  Plaza  Hotel?  I'm  too  busy." 
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r  B  rom  the  Florida  Times-Union,  Dec.  3.  1970] 

Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Award — Eartha 
White  To  Be  Honored 

VIlss  Eartha  M.  M.  White  has  been  named 
as  the  recipient  of  the  1970  Lane  Bryant  'Vol- 
ar teer  Award  for  her  more  than  70  years  of 
ex  ;raordlnary  volunteer  service. 

\t  a  luncheon  being  held  today  In  New 
Y(  rk,  the  94-year-old  Jacksonville  phllan- 
th  -oplst  will  receive  a  check  for  $5,000  from 
Ri.phael  Malsln.  chairman  of  the  beard  and 
cl:ief  executive  officer  of  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  a 
gr  jup  of  women's  clothing  shops. 

^Ilss  White  wsis  nominated  for  the  national 
a^  ard  by  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  Bennett.  She  was 
ci  ed  for  her  work  In  establishing  two  homes 
foi  the  aged,  a  maternity  home,  buildings  for 
ch  lid  care  centers,  a  tubercular  rest  home  and 
tl. !  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  Community 
Ce  liter. 

During  the  Spanish  American  War,  Miss 
I'hlte  attended  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and 
nunded;  during  the  Depression,  she  estab- 

hed  a  soup  kitchen,  and  during  World  War 

she  was  the  only  woman  in  a  60-man  inter- 

lal     "War     Camp     Community     Service 
erence." 

For  over  40  years,  she  has  visted  the  in- 
at  the  Duval  County  Prison,  and  she  Is 
fcAinder  of  the  Clara  White  Mission,  named 
fo  r  her  mother  who  was  an   ex-slave. 

The  group  winner  of  the  23rd  annual  Lane 
B:  yant  awards  was  the  Valley  Orthopaedic 
Clinic,  Calexlco,  Calif.  The  clinic  was  pre- 
se  ited  with  the  award  for  Its  "skilled  treat- 
m?nt  and  compassionate  care"  to  crippled 
cl  ildren  of  Mexlcall  Valley. 

[:  ^om  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  Dec.  3,  1970) 
The  No.  I  U.S.  Volunteer 

Eartha  Mary  Magdalene  White.  Jackson- 
vl  le's  94-year-old  humanitarian  and  phllan- 
tl  ropist,  received  the  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer 
A  vard  today  at  a  lunchen  at  The  Plaza  Hotel 
l!  New  York  City. 

The  award,  which  includes  $5,000  cash.  Is 
p;  esented  to  the  one  person  in  America  con- 
si  lered  to  have  made  the  most  outstanding 
vduntary  contribution  to  his  or  her  com- 
n:  unity  during  the  past  year. 

Miss  White,  nominated  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Cl  larles  E.  Bennett  of  Jacksonville,  was 
se  ected  from  more  than  500  nominees. 

Dwlght  Cooke,  author,  lecturer  and  news 
aiialyst.  presided. 

The  reception  and  luncheon  was  hosted  by 
Riphael  Malsln,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
cl  lef  executive  officer  of  Lane  Bryant  Inc. 

The  guest  list  included;  Charles  Wilkinson, 
s{  ecial  consultant  to  the  President  and  him- 
s«  If  past  president  of  the  National  Center 
V  )luntary  Action,  Washington,  D.C.;  singer 
D  arothy  Mayncr,  who  is  also  director  of  the 
H  irlem  School  of  the  Arts:  Dr.  W.  B.  Stewart, 
p;  esldent  of  Edward  Waters  College;  and  Rev. 
A  Leon  Lowry,  chairman  of  Tampa's  Com- 
tt  Isslon  of  Community  Relations  and  group 
w  nner,  1968  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Awards. 

Dick  Sewell,  administrative  as.slstant  to 
C  )ngressman  Bennett,  represented  Bennett, 
w  ;io  was  unable  to  attend  t>ecause  of  today's 
s«  sslon  of  Congress. 

Today,  on  the  floor  of  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
s<  ntatlves,  he  said  In  part : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  today  at  noon  at  the  Plaza 
Hatel  in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Eartha  M.  M. 
W  hlte  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  will  receive  the 
IS  70  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Award  for  her 
o  itstanding  volunteer  work  which  has  con- 
ti  Ibuted  greatly  to  her  community  and  Its 
citizens. 

"It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  noml- 
niie  Mrs.  White  for  this  top  national  award, 
a  Id  I  Join  with  her  many  friends  and  with 
il  lose  she  has  helped  through  the  years  in 
Ci  ingratulatlng  her  on  this  signal  honor." 
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Wilkinson  brought  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  paid  tribute  to  tbe  "quiet 
dignity,  humility  and  self-effacing  generos- 
ity" of  the  award  winners. 

Group  winner  today  was  the  Valley  Ortho- 
paedic Clinic  of  Calexlco,  Calif. 

The  23-year-old  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer 
Award  will  end  today.  But  the  resources  of 
the  widely  known  and  respected  program  will 
be  made  available  to  the  National  Center  for 
Voluntary  Action  to  utilize  the  development 
of  a  new,  nationwide  program  of  official  pub- 
lic recognition  of  citizen  volunteers  to  the 
betterment  of  life  In  America. 

The  announcement  was  made  Jointly  here 
today  by  H.  I.  R&mnes,  president  and  chair- 
man of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  head  of  the  National  Center's  recogni- 
tions and  awards  committee,  and  Malsln, 
founder  of  the  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Awards 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Lane  Bryant 
Inc.  The  national  center  is  a  nonprofit,  non- 
political  corporation  established  In  February 
1970  to  assist  both  established  and  emerging 
organizations  In  the  voluntary  field. 

Henry  Ford  II  Is  chairman  of  the  center's 
board.  President  Nixon  serves  as  honorary 
chairman. 

The  13th  and  only  surviving  daughter  of 
an  ex-slave  woman.  Miss  White,  who  founded 
the  nonprofit  Earth  M.  M.  White  Nursing 
Home,  which  serves  manly  Indigent  patients, 
and  the  Clara  White  Mission  was  selected  by 
a  panel  of  four  nationally  famous  Judges. 

Former  astronaut  Col.  Frank  Borman,  field 
director.  Space  Station  Task  Group;  Robert 
H.  Finch,  former  secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  Robert  Montgomery,  form- 
er movie  star  and  now  president  of  The  Rep- 
ertory Theatre  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  Dr. 
Bennetta  B.  Washington,  director  of  Women's 
Center,  Job  Corp  Manjxiwer  Administration, 
Department  of  Labor. 

"To  say  thank  you  is  a  mild  way  to  express 
my  sincere  gratitude,"  said  Miss  White  in  re- 
marks prepared  for  today's  presentation. 

"Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  In  service," 
she  said.  "You  must  not  forget  that  the  earth 
Is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof  and 
they  that  dwell  therein.  All  we  have  is  a  life's 
Interest.  We  cannot  carry  anything  with  us, 
but  wo  must  return  to  the  dust  whence  we 
came." 

[From  the  Florida  Times-Union,  Dec.  4,  1970] 
An  Ambassador   or  Concern 

It's  not  easy  to  find  a  person  to  whom  the 
adjectives  "dedicated,"  "devoted."  "con- 
cerned" and  "giving"  can  each  be  applied 
with  equal  fervor.  And  It's  rare.  Indeed,  to 
find  that  combination  of  traits  spanning  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  one's  fellow  men. 

It  takes  courage,  strength,  faith,  inspira- 
tion, spunk  and  Just  plain  love  to  devote  the 
majority  of  94  years  to  doing  good  for  others. 
And  yet  that's  what  Eartha  Mary  Magdalene 
White,  Jacksonville  humanitarian  and  phil- 
anthropist, was  honored  for  yesterday  In 
New  York  City.  She  was  chosen  the  No.  1 
volunteer  In  the  United  States  from  among 
500  other  nominees  to  receive  the  Lane  Bry- 
ant Volunteer  Award  along  with  $5,000  cash. 

Eartha  White's  extraordinary  service  has 
made  her  almost  a  legend  In  her  own  time. 
She  is  the  13th  and  only  surviving  daughter 
of  an  ex-slave.  She  began  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War  helping  the  sick  and 
wounded.  She  established  soup  kitchens  dur- 
ing the  Depression.  During  World  War  I  she 
was  the  only  woman  In  a  60-member  Inter- 
racial "War  Camp  Community  Service  Con- 
ference." For  over  40  years  she  has  visited 
the  inmates  in  Duval  County  prison  facili- 
ties. 

If  there  is  still  any  doubt  about  ■why  she 
was  selected  the  country's  No.  1  volunteer, 
take  a  look  at  her  list  of  other  accomplish- 
ments: Miss  White  has  established  a  ma- 
ternity home,  two  nursing  homes  for  the 
aged,  buildings  for  child  care  centers,  a  rest 
home   for   tubercular   patients,   the   Harriet 
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Beecher  Stowe  Community  Center  and  the 
Clara  White  Mission,  named  for  her  mother. 

This  dedicated  lady  merits  much  admira- 
tion and  respect.  Her  philosophy,  which  she 
gained  from  her  mother,  is  simply:  "Do  all 
the  good  you  can,  for  all  the  people  you  can, 
while  you  can." 

Those  words  should  be  inspiration  enough 
for  anyone  who  is  worried  about  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  concern  for  one's  fellow  man 
today.  As  long  as  there  are  Eartha  Whites 
around  to  care,  concern  still  lives. 


[From  the  Jacksonville  Journal, 
Dec.  5,  1970] 

Salute  To  Eartha  Whtte 

The  First  Lady  of  Jacksonville  in  service 
to  others  has  been  so  recognized  on  a  na- 
tional level. 

Her  name,  Eartha  Mary  Magdalene  White, 
has  been  synonymous  with  humanitarian 
efforts  in  this  city  for  many  decades  and  It 
is  gratifying,  but  not  surprising  that  Miss 
White  has  received  the  Lane  Bryant  Volun- 
teer Award  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  City. 

The  award,  which  Includes  $5,000  In  cash, 
goes  to  the  one  person  designated  as  having 
made  the  most  outstanding  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  his  or  her  community  during 
the  past  year. 

Miss  White,  now  94,  was  selected  from 
more  than  500  nominees,  a  high  honor  and 
rare  accomplishment. 

The  13th  and  only  surviving  daughter  of 
an  ex-slave,  the  recipient  founded  the  non- 
profit Eartha  M.  M.  White  Nursing  Home, 
which  serves  mainly  indigent  patients,  and 
the  Clara  White  Mission. 

Her  service  to  her  fellow  man  for  nearly 
a  century  should  stand  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  what  can  be  done  In  the  name  of 
simple  dedication  and  selflessness  that  trans- 
cend race,  creed  or  class. 

Eartha  White  deserves  Jacksonville's 
warmest  gratitude  and  appreciation. 


TANZANIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  9th  of 
December  1961  a  proudly  independent 
Tanganyika  for  the  first  time  took  its 
rightful  place  in  world  councils.  Since 
that  time.  Tanganyika — oflQcially  re- 
named Tanzania  following  its  April  1964 
union  with  Zanzibar — has  been  one  of 
Africa's  most  articulate  and  forceful 
spokesmen  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Its  President.  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  has 
adopted  the  Swahili  title  "Mwallmu"  in 
recognition  of  his  role  as  a  teacher  for  his 
own  people.  He  seeks  to  build  a  nonraclal 
society  based  on  the  dignity  and  equality 
of  all  men,  a  criteria  that  he  hopes  may 
one  day  prevail  throughout  Africa. 

President  Nyerere  also  seeks  to  make 
economic  independence  as  much  of  a 
reftllty  for  his  people  as  political  in- 
dependence. He  has  stressed  self-reliance 
in  urging  his  predominantly  rural  people 
to  work  harder  to  help  themselves.  He 
also  seeks  greater  economic  cooperation 
among  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves as  well  as  between  them  and  the 
industrialized  world.  On  this  ninth  an- 
niversary of  Tanganyikan  independence 
I  would  like  to  salute  President  Nyerere 
and  the  people  of  Tanzania,  and  wish 
them  success  in  the  years  ahead. 
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EDITORIALS  COMMENDING  PREJSI- 
DENT  NIXON  FOR  HIS  ACTIONS 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  many  editorials  commending 
President  Nixon  for  protecting  our  with- 
drawal troops  with  the  bombing  raid  on 
North  Vietnam  and  for  seeking  to  free 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  a  daring 
rescue  attempt,  those  in  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  News,  the  Nashville,  Tenn..  Banner, 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Enquirer  are 
representative. 

Although  the  POW  rescue  attempt  did 
not  succeed,  its  result  was  positive  in 
that  it  focused  national  and  internation- 
al attention  on  the  deplorable  state  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  unlikely 
Hanoi  will  ever  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions  regarding  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war;  however,  it  surely  un- 
derstands now  that  the  United  States 
will  make  the  maximum  effort  in  its  con- 
cern for  its  captured  servicemen. 

The  bombing  raid  should  also  make 
Hanoi  aware  that,  although  we  are 
withdrawing  our  troops,  we  intend  to  see 
that  they  have  every  protection  and  that 
the  Vietnamization  program  is  not  jeop- 
ardized by  the  buildup  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  materiel. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  Include  these  editorials  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  Nov.  30, 
1970] 

They're  Not  Forgotten 

While  It  failed  in  Its  immediate  goal,  the 
daring  attempt  to  rescue  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  who  are  held  prisoner  by 
North  Vietnam   did   accomplish  something: 

It  focused  national  and  world  attention 
more  directly  than  anything  else  has  done 
on  the  plight  of  those  prisoners. 

Even  U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant, 
whose  critical  views  on  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  are,  as  he  himself  noted,  "well 
known,"  called  on  Hanoi  to  permit  Inter- 
national organizations  like  the  Red  Cross  to 
have  access  to  the  U.S.  prisoners. 

That  is  the  very  least  that  should  be  ex- 
pected of  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
which  has  violated  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  which  has  callously  refused  even 
to  furnish  the  names  of  all  the  men  it  holds, 
leaving  thousands  of  loved  ones  of  men 
missing  in  action  hanging  in  agonizing 
uncertainty. 

Repwrts  reaching  this  country  that  many 
prisoners  are  dying  In  captivity  contributed 
to  the  decision  to  att'Cmpt  a  rescue  mission; 
they  ought  to  contribute  also  to  an  irresisti- 
bly strong  demand— not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  the  nations  where  "world 
opinion''  is  so  ever  ready  to  condemn  the 
U.S. — that  Hanoi  change  Its  brutal,  inhu- 
mane policy  toward  American  prisoners. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rescue  mission 
should  have  put  Hanoi  on  notice  that  the 
American  people  are  deadly  serious  in  their 
concern  for  their  countrymen,  and  that 
those  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam  aie 
by  no  means  "forgotten  men." 

We  remember,  and  we  shall  go  on  remem- 
bering; and  Hanoi  must  not  be  permitted  to 
forget. 
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[From    the    Nashville    (Tenn.)    Banner. 
Nov.  23,  1970] 

Justification  Enough — Those  Raids  Were 
Staged  to  Save  U.S.  Lives 

Not  many  Americans  will  join  the  hysteria 
brigade  screaming  imprecations  of  "mustn't- 
mustn't!"  at  U.S.  Commandos  for  an  at- 
tempted search-and-rescue  mission — seeking 
to  free  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 
Not  many  will  add  their  voices  to  the  Sen- 
ate's Dove  chorus  deploring  bomber  raids  In 
that  area. 

They  were  valid  military  support  ml3slon.«-,, 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  American  fighting 
men;  and  American  sentiment  still  is  on  that 
side,  overwhelmingly.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that.  It  hasn't  switched.  It  doesn't  share  the 
pusillanimous  view  that  the  way  to  an  hon- 
orable peace  in  Indochina  is  surrender. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  divulged 
the  facts  in  the  case  yesterday,  disclosing  at 
his  press  conference  the  "why  "  of  that  Com- 
mando excursion,  and  of  bombers  In  opera- 
tion where  they  hadn't  been  recently: 

(1)  There  were  reports  that  U.S.  pilots 
held  in  those  prison  stockyards  were  dying. 

(2)  The  resumption  of  the  bombing  as 
noted  was  in  retaliation  for  the  shooting 
down  of  U.S.  reconnaissance  planes. 

These  were  not  acts  of  infamy — nor  of  es- 
calation. They  assuredly  were  not  atrocities, 
but  in  every  sense  logical  and  Justified;  and 
the  outrage  would  attach  to  any  refusal  to 
use  whatever  methods  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect America's  fighting  men. 

There  was  heroism  indeed  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  participated^a  search  and  res- 
cue mission  which,  though  it  failed  of  its 
purpose  because  the  prisoners  had  been  re- 
moved, would  Justify  citation  for  the  hero- 
ism it  manifested. 

There  stlU  are  those  in  the  Dove  ranks  who 
asperse  every  military  action,  every  policy 
decision  not — and  properly — of  their  mak- 
ing .  .  .  every  peace  step  short  of  abject  sur- 
render. 

Their  continuing  hysterical  gripe  gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy — those  delegates 
dragging  their  feet  at  the  Paris  conference. 

The  administration  is  pursuing — but  not 
blindly — the  deescalation  course.  It  is  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  American  force  in  Viet- 
nam and  environs.  It  has  reversed  the  trend 
of  steady  enlargement  there,  pursued  by  the 
two  previous  administrations  from  the  mo- 
ment of  that  commitment.  Under  President 
Nixon  the  war  is  being  wound  down.  Properly 
he  does  not  intend  to  leave  the  nation's  mil- 
itary flanks  unprotected  during  this  with- 
drawal. 

The  concern  also  is  for  the  maximum  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  constitu- 
ency of  this  nation  approves  of  both  policies. 

(From  the  Cincinnati    (Ohio)   Enquirer, 

Nov.  25,   1970] 
Another  Opportunity  To  Get  BtniNro 

In  ordering  last  weekend's  bombing  raid 
in  North  Vietnam,  as  weU  as  the  attempt  to 
rescue  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  near  Hanoi,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  safely  have  counted  on 
two  reactions. 

The  first  was  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  negotiators  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  would  seize  upon  the  attacks  as  a  prov- 
ocation to  stall  even  fxirther. 

The  second  was  that  the  virtual  mora- 
torium on  congressional  criticism  of  U.S. 
Vietnam  policy  would  end. 

Both  developments  have  unfolded  in  the 
wake  of  the  weekend  attacks.  In  Paris,  the 
chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese  mission  dra- 
matically announced  his  intention  to  boycott 
the  negotiating  session  scheduled  for  today. 
And  in  Waslilngton,  one  after  another  of  the 
Vietnam  War's  critics  cited  the  attacks  as  a 
step  toward  re-escalating  the  war. 
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That  such  reactions  were  clearly  predicta- 
ble and  that  Mr.  Nixon  nonetheless  chose 
to  proceed  with  the  air  assaults  can  only 
mean  that  he  and  his  military  advisers 
deemed  the  bombings  as  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  administration's  blueprint  for 
the  phased  'withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

The  attempted  rescue  was  obvlotisly  a 
humanitarian  effort  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
American   prisoners   in   enemy    hands. 

The  air  attack  came  at  a  time  when  there 
was  mounting  evidence  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  preparing  for  a  major  new  as- 
sault on  the  South — despite  the  continuing 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and  despite  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appeal  for  a  standstill  cease- 
fire. 

There  were  Indications,  for  one  thing,  that 
Hanoi  had  accumulated  in  its  Southern  prov- 
inces a  stock  of  military  supplies  between 
40%  and  50%  larger  than  its  stockpiles  of  a 
year  ago.  These  supplies  would  ultimately 
have  moved  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
into  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

There  was  evidence,  in  addition,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  deployed  roughly  half 
of  their  military  personnel  outside  their  own 
frontiers. 

These  indications  pointed  unmistakably  to 
a  North  Vietnamese  plan  to  escalate  the 
war.  Given  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  continued  U.S.  withdrawals  and  to 
the  war's  Vietnamization,  President  Nixon 
would  have  been  remiss  in  not  using  every 
resource  at  his  command  to  frustrate  Ha- 
noi's purposes. 

The  air  attacks  become,  in  this  light, 
somewhat  comparable  to  last  spring's  strike 
against  the  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
Like  the  air  attacks  of  the  past  weekend,  the 
Cambodian  operation  was  condemned  as 
a  widening  of  the  war,  as  a  scuttling  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks  and  as  the  death  knell  of  a 
negotiated  peace. 

Yet  the  Cambodian  critics  have  fallen 
strikingly  silent  as  the  operation  itself  has 
turned  out  to  be  precisely  what  It  was  in- 
tended to  be — a  limited  offensive  operation 
aimed  at  safeguarding  U.S.  forces  and  keep- 
ing the  U.S.  withdrawal  program  on  target. 

The  critics  of  Cambodia  were  burned  by 
their  rashness  to  condemn.  Those  who  rushed 
into  print  with  their  condemnations  of  la.st 
weekend's  air  assaults  are  running  the  same 
risks. 


CONSUMERISM:    A   THREE-TOED 
SLOTH 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  interest  in  consumer  affairs  and  con- 
sumer legislation  of  growing  public  im- 
portance. I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  speech  delivered  at  the  61st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  In  Cleveland,  last 
June,  by  Mary  Jane  Bostick,  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  home 
economics  at  Wayne  State  University. 
Dr.  Bostick  calls  for  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  consumer  affairs.  The 
speech  follows: 

CoNS'TMERisM:  A  Three-Tobd  Sloth 
(Delivered  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Boetlck  I 

The  consumer's  rights,  responsibilities  and 
protection  are  a  major  concern  to  the  busi- 
nessman, the  Involved  government  agencies 
and  the  consumer  himself.  There  is  much 
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It  lerest  today  In  "the  consumer"  and  the 
p:  Lllosopby  ol  consumer  protection  and  edu- 
cf  tlon.  Since  recent  economic  surveys  show 
tl  at  the  average  consumer  wiU  spend  up- 
w  irds  of  a  quarter  million  dollars  by  the 
tine  he  is  65,  It  Is  no  wonder  that  he  has 
b<  en  viewed  and  surveyed  from  all  sides.  No 
w  Dnder  he  is  that  focal  point  of  so  many 
advertising  campaigns,  business  Ideas,  and 
e<  onomic  and  political  pressure  groups.  Nor 
is  it  Just  these  groups  that  are  giving  at- 
t<  ntion  to  the  consumer.  Eductlonal  Instltu- 
tians  and  governmental  agencies  are  equally 
ii  terested  in  his  movements,  selections,  ideas 
ai  id  rcictions  to  new  processes  and  tech- 
n  )logical  change. 

But  then  some  questions  need  to  be  asked. 
Is  all  this  apparent  concern  for  consumers' 
w  slfare  really  for  their  good  or  is  it  merely  a 
SI  loke  screen  to  hide  the  real  shallowness 
ol  concern  that  these  organizations  have  for 
c(  nsumers?  Why  does  the  consumer  feel  such 
f  r  astratlon  when  so  many  consumer  aids  and 
Ai  encles  are  seemingly  so  interested  in  him? 

Why  Is  Caveat  Emptor — let  the  buyer  be- 
w  ire — still  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tl  )n?  Does  the  consumer  know  his  role  In  the 
economy?  Is  the  consumer  really  king?  Why 
ddes  Senator  Phil  Hart  Issue  a  press  release 
stiting  that  $30  out  of  each  9100  the  con- 
si  mer   spends    are    wasted? 

These  questions  and  others  form  the  basis 
ol  my  theme  for  this  talk  today — Consum- 
er ,sm:  A  Three-Toed  Sloth.  By  this  I  mean 
tc  suggest  that  all  three  main  groups — gov- 
er  ament,  businessmen  and  consumers — are 
ta  ting  self-serving  positions  instead  of  focus- 
in  J  on  solving  the  annoying  and  often  serious 
pi  oblems  Involved.  Neither  foot-dragging,  ac- 
ci  satlons  nor  unenforced  regulations  will 
m;et  the  issues  or  change  the  climate  of  to- 
di  y's  marketplace. 

Perhaps  a  capsule  history  of  the  consum- 
er movement  itself  might  give  us  all  perspec- 
tl  'e.  This  is  not  a  talk  to  incite  or  indict  any 
oi  e  group  but  to  explore  attitudes  and  to 
su  ggest  increased  communication  rather  than 
b!  une.  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  of  the 
w:  lys  for  the  questioning  attitudes  of  each 
gi  Dup  and  then  hope  that  prodded  progress 
w  11  result. 

Too  many  segments  of  our  society,  even  the 
gr  vernment,  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
fii  ding  someone  or  some  issue  to  blame 
ra  ther  than  identifying  the  real  causes  of 
the  problems  and  then  communicating  and 
cc  operating  to  reduce  or  eliminate  them. 

The  result  therefore  is  more  negative  con- 
fli:t — not  positive  progress.  Such  conflict 
or  ly  causes  further  dissension  within  indus- 
tr  '.  the  consumer  protection  agencies  and 
cc  nsumer  activist  groups  at  a  time  when  It 
Is  critical  for  all  to  develop  ways  of  better 
CO  operation,  greater  satisfaction  with  goods 
ar  d  services,  and  coordination  and  unity  to 
hjndle  the  many  consumer  and  ecological 
pr  jblems  facing  all  of  us.  Yes — all  of  us — 
fo  •  consumers  are  not  separated.  They  are 
nc  t  apart  from  businessmen  or  government 
en  iployees.  These  people  are  consumers  as 
w(  11,  although  one  often  wonders  If  they  ever 
tff  nk  like  consumers  In  relation  to  their  own 
eres    of   action.   Mario    Pel    in   his    book 

e  Consumer's  Manifesto  suggests,  "Is  not 

a  consumer?  Of  course,  but   In   a 

many  cases  the  individual's  Interests 

a  producer,  whether  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
those  of  capital  and   management,  out- 

Igh  his  Interests  as  a  consumer.'' 

Modern  day  consumer  Impetus  or  con- 
ce  rn  In  this  country  has  had  three  major 
p«  rlods  of  thrust.  Actually  we're  In  the  third 
p€  rlod  presently.  The  consumer  movement 
b«  jan  modestly  in  New  York  City  with  the 
C<  nsumers'  League  of  1891  which  expanded 
Ir  to  the  National  Consumers'  League  In  1898. 
T  le  1930's  again  brought  consumer  concern 
forward  and  the  60's  have  certainly  focused 
or  the  consumer  vs.  the  marketplace.  Each 
pi  rlod,  as  Robert  Hermann  tells  us  In  his 
si:  ort  history  The  Consumer  Movement  In 
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Historical  Perspective,  has  occurred  during 
a  period  of  rapid  social  change  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  In  each  period.  Jour- 
nalistic exposes  highlighted  the  issues  and 
hastened  public  awareness. 

The  late  1890's  and  early  1900's  had  Upton 
Sinclair's  book  The  Jungle  to  nauseate  the 
public  and  motivate  Congress.  It  brought 
about  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906. 
The  30's  saw  the  public's  concern  activated 
through  Kallent  and  Schllnk's  book  100,- 
000,000  Guinea  Pigs  and  resulted  in  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938, 
replacing  the  less  inclusive  law  of  1906. 

Ralph  Nader  Is  today's  spokesman.  His 
book  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed  keyed  the  issues, 
and  his  latest.  Just  coming  off  the  press.  The 
Chemical  Feast  will  op)en  another  section  In 
Pandora's  box. 

In  each  era  new  awareness  and  new  legis- 
lation or  self-regulation  came  about  because 
informed  consumers  worked  with  concerned 
legislators,  galvanized  public  opinion  and  ef- 
fected change. 

They  why — Consumerism:  A  Three-Toed 
Sloth?  It  is  a  basic  truth  that  as  long  as 
people  are  gullible  there  will  be  people  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

As  Oliver  Cromwell  said,  "Subtlety  may 
deceive  you,"  and  history  shows  us  that 
consumer  protection  laws,  of  some  form  or 
other,  existed  as  long  ago  as  ancient  Mosaic 
and  Egyptian  times.  But  the  devising  of  new 
legal  ways  to  get  people's  money  or  to  cir- 
cumvent regulations  always  seems  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  activities  of  the  law  and  con- 
sumer organizations.  Consequently  all  of  you 
who  are  among  the  more  knowledgeable 
consumers  have  to  become  aware  of  this 
consumer  who  is  being  wooed  and  written 
about,  and  of  the  facts  about  protection, 
enforcement,  self-regulation  and  the  prob- 
lems encountered.  Thus  you  can  be  In  the 
vanguard  in  seeking  ways  to  educate  all 
consumers  to  help  themselves. 

The  triumvirate  of  consumer,  business  and 
government  can  be  viewed  as  heroes,  as  vil- 
lains or  as  victims  depending  upon  one's 
point  of  view.  Business,  manufacturing, 
producer-retailer  can  be  viewed  as  exploiters 
concerned  only  with  profit  or  as  the  con- 
sumer's benevolent  friend  through  the  ad- 
vances gained  by  manufacturing  research  and 
technology.  Government  agencies  can  be  pre- 
sented as  the  citizens'  bulwark  against  ex- 
ploitation or  as  the  handmaidens  of  lobbyists, 
congressional  pressure  groups  and  business 
interest.  In  reality  they  are  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two;  they  are  often  just  not 
listening. 

What  are  these  slothful  situations  and 
attitudes?  Here  in  the  U.S.A.  we  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  the  most  efHclent  and  suc- 
cessful business  operations  in  the  world.  Why 
is  the  collective  consumer  finger  being 
pointed  at  them?  Why  has  Mr.  Nader  singled 
out  several  of  the  most  important  and  prom- 
inent firms  for  in-depth  review  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  consumer  policies? 

It  app)ears  that  businessmen,  the  decision- 
makers and  problem-solvers  of  our  society 
too  frequently  when  they  see  a  problem  work 
around  It  rather  than  solve  or  eliminate  It. 
They  really  do  not  work  out  the  bugs  that 
bother  or  frustrate  the  consumer  until  they 
are  forced  to  by  unfavorable  publicity,  reg- 
ulation or  a  drop  in  sales.  Let  us  look  at  some 
examples. 

Take  product  safety  as  a  prime  example. 
Styling  and  merchandising  often  conflict  with 
safety.  Here  we  only  have  to  recall  all  the 
words  written  about  automobile  safety.  But 
we  do  not  too  frequently  think  of  poor  in- 
sulation in  ranges  resulting  in  burns,  or 
ranges  with  high  ovens  only,  set  so  far  off  the 
floor  that  a  small  woman  could  easily  dump 
hot  fat  all  over  herself  while  removing  a 
roast.  Why  Is  something  marketed  that  Is 
known  to  have  a  potential  for  death  such 
as  some  of  the  self-cleaning  ovens  with  no 
warnings?  And  in  this  day  of  apartments  and 
town  houses  why  is  there  not  a  well  put 
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together,  well  Insulated  apartment  sized 
range  with  some  of  the  work  simplification 
features  of  the  larger  models?  These,  of 
course,  are  designed  for  the  selling  features 
so  that  the  customer  steps  up  to  the  next 
model.  We  are  frequently  told  that  it  is  the 
cost  factors  which  prevent  certain  refine- 
ments. Is  safety  a  refinement? 

Often  it  Is  the  design  itself  which  makes 
a  product  unsafe.  Or  often  It  is  Just  not 
thinking  a  product  through  all  the  uses  or 
stresses  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  Or,  is 
it  Just  not  caring?  This  latter  attitude  is 
most  disastrous  in  children's  toys.  Please  re- 
call the  cloth  play  tunnel  marketed  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  the  cloth  of  which  was  in- 
fiammable.  Should  not  the  manufacturer 
warn  the  public  of  preventable  hazards?  Too 
often  the  businessman  quotes  the  old  saw, 
"The  public  doesn't  read  the  instructions!'' 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  Slot  A  Into  which 
Slot  B  should  be  fitted  according  to  a  dia- 
gram on  Christmas  Eve  when  the  gas  station 
Just  has  to  go  together?  Or  have  you  at- 
tempted to  wade  through  some  of  the  care 
and  use  booklets  accompanying  many  of  our 
"labor-saving  appliances"?  Could  it  be  that 
the  instructions  are  ambiguous  and  the  safety 
instructions  unclear?  Until  recently  the  best 
known  of  Industry-oriented  safety  labels,  the 
Underwriters  Laboratory  Seal  of  Approval,  did 
not  cover  fire  hazards.  Only  recently  have 
some  "safe"  baby  auto  seats  been  developed 
for  sale.  Does  It  take  tragedy  as  in  several 
drug  incidents  to  have  proper  concern,  con- 
trol and,  hopefully,  self -regulation?  In  our 
local  Detroit  newspapers  once  a  month  are 
listed  those  retailers  cited  for  short  weight 
and  other  types  of  retail  food  violations. 

Consumer  Reports  recently  had  an  article 
on  the  missing  and/or  extra  tea  bags,  bouil- 
lon cubes,  chicken  legs,  giblets,  etc.  found  in 
consumer  packages.  Also  Included  were  such 
items  as  mailing  labels,  paper  plates  and 
cups  as  well  as  antlacld  tablets.  The  message 
is  clear.  Even  though  in  most  Instances  in- 
dustry did  not  wish  to  defraud,  it  is  in- 
accurate. If  the  consumer  wants  full  meas- 
ure guaranteed,  will  he  have  to  count  everv- 
thlng? 

At  an  International  consumer  meeting  two 
years  ago,  a  charming  Swedish  woman  started 
her  talk  by  asking,  "Don't  we  all  wear  each 
other's  clothes?"  By  this  she  meant  that 
Americans  or  United  Kingdom  people  wore 
clothes  made  in  Austria,  Canada,  France, 
Italy  or  elsewhere  as  well  as  those  made  at 
home.  By  this  she  was  Indicating  what  many 
have  been  wanting  for  years — some  interna- 
tional care  symbols  which  could  be  used  by 
all  manufacturers  of  ready-made  clothes  and 
could  be  understood  by  all  consumers  regard- 
less of  language.  This  is  difficult  because  our 
Centrigrade  and  Fahrenheit  temperature  sys- 
tems are  different.  But  It  Is  a  need. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  through  our 
textile  labelling  act.  But  where  are  the 
labels?  Easy  to  find  when  needed  or  lost  when 
the  hang-tag  Is  removed  before  wearing? 
Do  they  really  give  the  consumer  needed  In- 
formation for  care  and  choice? 

The  British  experiment  with  the  "Tel-Tag" 
has  aroused  considerable  attention  and  some 
American  Industries  appear  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  message  and  are  Introducing  their 
versions.  One  even  uses  the  name  "Tel-Tag." 
Large  appliances  have  always  presented  the 
consumer  with  a  problem  when  the  need  for 
service  arises.  Where  Is  the  name  plate — on 
the  back  or  the  bottom?  I  recently  had  to 
help  someone  lift  a  portable  microwave  oven 
to  find  the  model  number  and  other  infor- 
mation needed  for  a  report. 

The  Association  of  Home  Appliance  Manu- 
facturers has  a  committee  of  consumer- 
oriented  people  to  study  and  advise  them 
about  appliance  complaints  and  problems.  A 
worthy  step  forward  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  others.  But  they  are  in  the  minority — 
not  the  majority.  So  you  can  see  that  indus- 
try must  accept  its  share  of  the  slothful 
approach  to  the  consumer's  plight. 
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One  cannot  leave  this  segment  of  the  tri- 
umvirate without  mentioning  the  media  and 
advertising.  They,  too,  being  business- 
oriented,  often  think  of  fees  rather  than 
citizen  welfare.  What  responsibility  do  these 
groups  have  for  the  bllllon-doUar-a-year 
quackery  cost?  Do  they  promote  dishonest 
retailers  in  their  advertising  policies?  Should 
they  not  become  more  aware  of  the  con- 
sumers' Interests?  When  manufacturers  face 
their  responsibilities  and  go  hand-ln-hand 
with  media  much  progress  can  be  made  in 
consumer  understanding.  TV  Is  an  especially 
powerful  persuader.  With  power  should  come 
responsibility.  Some  advertisers  have  not  yet 
matured. 

One  last  question  In  this  segment.  What 
about  the  hidden  price  Increases  which  often 
escape  or  confuse  consumers  such  as  the 
15%  oz.  lb.  that  soon  becomes  14  oz.  or  the 
look-like-a-quart  bottle  that  Is  not? 

At  this  point,  I  believe  it  only  fair  to  focus 
on  another  segment  of  our  group — govern- 
ment and  other  protective  agencies,  forever 
watchful,  always  concerned,  consumer- 
oriented.  Well,  perhaps  not  always.  Many  laws 
that  are  not  enforced  appear  to  be  totally 
for  the  consumer  but  are  really,  like  the  reg- 
ulations under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC, 
more  to  prevent  unfair  competition. 

Has  government  had  too  cooperative  an 
attitude?  Ralph  Nader  suggests  such  about 
PDA  in  his  book  The  Chemical  Feast.  He 
cites  the  old  but  continuing  situation  of 
caffeine  in  cola  drinks,  sodium  benzoate  as  a 
preservative,  standards  of  Identity,  percent- 
ages of  fat,  additives,  pesticides  and  sanitary 
regulations  to  mention  Just  a  few. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labelling  Act  was 
hailed  as  a  milestone  of  consumer  concern 
and  protection  by  its  Congressional  pro- 
moters. But  as  too  often  happens,  laws  are 
passed  by  Congress  with  no  money  for  mech- 
anisms or  personnel  to  enforce  them.  The 
FPLA  has  too  few  people  assigned  to  Its 
enforcement  by  the  three  agencies  con- 
cerned— FDA,  FTX3,  and  Commerce — for  It  to 
be  a  truly  meaningful  consumer  aid.  FTC  is 
Just  beginning  a  Consumer  Protection  Bu- 
reau for  Investigation  and  education  related 
to  the  "truth-ln-lending"  law.  But  what 
about  all  the  loop-holes  such  as  when  the  In- 
terest Is  charged  in  consumer  billing? 

Enforcement  seems  to  be  a  sometime 
thing — catch  as  catch  can.  Think  of  the  food 
additive  problems  of  this  area  of  the  coun- 
try alone  with  mercury  in  fish.  Is  anjrthlng 
much  being  done  '^rlth  the  radiation  emission 
law  for  controlling  radiation  leaks  In  color 
TV's  and  microwave  ovens? 

The  problem  of  toy  safety  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Government  needs  to  expand  its 
staff,  to  review  Its  standards  and  have  the 
fortitude  to  say  they  are  not  adequate  or 
they  are  not  realistic  or  enforceable.  But  If 
the  standards  are  adequate,  government 
should  have  the  courage  and  the  wherewithal 
to  enforce  them. 

Perhaps  government  needs  to  look  at  the 
whole  picture  of  consumer  protection  In  this 
rapidly  developing  technological  economy 
and  realize  that  bureaucracy  as  well  as  busi- 
ness must  learn  more  about  the  consumer, 
his  problems  and  how  to  Inform  and  educate 
him. 

Through  the  years  I  have  worked  with  and 
appeared  on  programs  with  many  hard- 
working and  dedicated  government  personnel 
and  it  certainly  should  be  stated  that  indi- 
vidual agencies  and  persons  often  have  their 
hands  tied  by  self-serving  legislators  and 
lobbyists.  Should  these  politicians  not  also 
ask  themselves  the  question,  "Are  we  not 
consumers,  too?"  If  they  work  for  less  re- 
strictive laws  or  enforcement  relative  to  their 
districts  or  their  industries,  in  what  way 
la  someone  breaching  their  consumer  rights 
or  protection?  Is  it  lack  of  communication 
between  government  and  Industry,  mistrust 
or  Just  an  "I  reaUy  dldnt  see  it  that  way" 
attitude? 
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Now  this  consumer  who  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  slothful  business  and  government — 
Is  he  slothful,  too,  or  is  he  active  and  alert 
In  protecting  his  Interests?  Let  us  say  that 
so  much  of  what  Is  happening  today  Is  so 
subtle  that  people  do  not  know  what  it  is 
or  what  Its  effect  is.  For  today's  citizen,  life 
has  to  be  prettily  packaged  up  for  the  free- 
dom and  convenience  he  wants.  But  this 
presents  an  Information  gap.  Since  he's  more 
urban  than  rural,  he  has  fewer  built-in 
guides  for  judgment.  He  frequently  has  to 
take  much  on  faith  and  hopes  Industry  Is 
playing  fair  and  that  government  is  protect- 
ing. But  is  he  playing  the  game  fairly,  too. 
since  he  wants  to  be  assured  that  the  others 
are  doing  their  Jobs?  The  consumer  voice 
through  activist  groups  tells  him  he  Is  being 
exploited.  Frequently  he  is  as  in  credit 
charges,  holder-ln-due-course  provisions, 
games,  poor  quality  and  workmanship,  safety 
factors,  etc.  The  protection  agencies  tell  him, 
"Relax,  we're  doing  the  job!"  And  Industry 
says,  "Of  co\u-se  we  wouldn't  gyp  you!"  With 
such  a  procedure  It  could  get  to  be  a  game. 
But  who  writes  the  rules? 

Not  all  business  exploits.  Ethical  firms 
want  their  reputations  to  remain  untar- 
nished and  retain  the  consumers'  good  will 
and  through  enlightened  self-regulation 
usually  do.  But  the  consumer  must  also  prac- 
tice a  sense  of  consumer  responsibility  If  the 
game  Is  to  be  fair.  Or  Is  he  the  third  sloth? 

First  and  foremost  he  should  accept  his 
responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  become  aware 
of  the  protection  available  and  laws  already 
In  existence  and  demand  their  enforcement 
before  asking  for  more.  Political  awareness 
would  contribute  to  more  responsible  public 
servants  as  bureaucrats  and  politicians  and 
the  consumer  would  then  Inject  a  sense  of 
validity  to  It  all. 

The  consumer  now  must  examine  his  own 
practices  and  hablte  and  see  what  his  con- 
tributions to  the  marketplace  and  society  are. 
Does  he  realize  how  some  of  these  contribute 
to  the  economy — especially  the  prices  he  has 
been  complaining  about?  Business  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  cite  his  unethical  practices  such 
as:  shoplifting,  wearing  and  returning,  mis- 
handling of  products  in  the  store,  payment 
practices  and  myriads  of  others.  Is  his  action 
responsible  or  considered  when  he  could 
clearly  read  the  label  on  products  with  cycla- 
mates?  W^y  does  he  condone  the  high  use 
of  hidden  calories  In  carbonated  beverages 
for  his  children  In  place  of  fruit  Juice  for 
needed  nutrition?  Never  has  he  paid  so  much 
for  so  little  In  his  purchase  of  local  foods  and 
beverages.  Has  he  educated  himself  In  good 
consumer  practices  such  as  label  reading, 
selection  by  grade  and  quality  for  use? 

And  what  about  the  consumer's  following 
of  directions  on  goods  purchased?  Usually 
much  concern  has  gone  Into  preparing  these 
directions  which  for  some  products  are  regu- 
lated by  law.  There  are  good  regulations  on 
frozen  dinners  or  products  such  as  frozen 
meat  and  poultry  pies  which  have  been 
developed  for  the  consumer's  protection 
against  salmonella  poisoning.  The  recent 
problem  Involving  dried  noodle  soup  although 
regrettable  would  not  have  caused  anyone 
harm  If  the  soup  had  been  made  according 
to  directions.  The  organisms  would  have  been 
killed. 

When  did  you  last  check  how  you  stored 
your  poisonous  products — medicines,  kit- 
chen chemicals  or  household  and  garden 
pesticides?  Have  you  been  concerned  about 
industrial  and  societal  pollution?  What  Is 
your  pollution  index  as  a  consumer?  How  do 
you  stand  on  solid  waste  disposal — garbage, 
throwaway  bottles,  packaging,  barbecue 
smoke,  overdoses  of  pesticide  In  your  gar- 
den? As  you  left  the  last  meeting  on  environ- 
mental problems,  did  you  light  up,  gun  your 
engine  and  go  back  to  see  If  your  Incinera- 
tor had  completed  Its  task? 

So  each  one  of  us — Industry,  government 
and  consumer — has  been  slothful  In  his  ap- 
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proacb  to  consumer  issues.  Concerned  con- 
sumer groups  are  gathering  strength  and 
these  changes  are  inevitable.  These  changes 
are  not  those  computers  can  handle  for  they 
are  changes  in  peoples'  attitudes  and  hof)es 
in  relation  to  their  expectations. 

Industry  needs  to  stop  looking  at  the  law 
as  something  to  be  circumvented  but  rather 
as  something  to  protect  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness. Home  economists  in  business  should 
think  as  consumers  would  and  alert  their 
companies  to  the  concerns  people  have — in 
essence  to  be  the  company's  consumer  con- 
science. Home  economists  in  general  should 
respond  politically  to  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  teach  concern  for  law  and  ethical 
business  and  consumer  practices.  Cooking 
and  sewing  alone  will  not  meeet  the  needs 
of  today's  society. 

Communication  and  education  then  seem 
to  be  the  step  forward  needed  to  overcome 
the  inertia  of  sloth.  The  kind  of  cooperation 
needed  is  one  that  will  integrate  and  re- 
spond constructively  to  consvuner  Issues. 
Consumer  Information  conferences  are  valid 
and  valuable  if  those  Involved  are  truly  In- 
terested in  suggesting  ways  to  cooperate  and 
solve  or  reduce  some  of  the  problems.  Con- 
sumers themselves  can  give  evolutional  Im- 
petus by  telling  business  how  exid  when 
they  have  done  a  good  Job — not  just  com- 
plaining when  it  has  failed.  An  example 
would  be  the  usefulness  of  the  new  Tel-Tags 
on  some  appliances. 

For  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "The  legiti- 
mate object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a  com- 
munity of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done  but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot  do  as 
well  for  themselves  In  their  separate  and 
Individual  capacities.  In  all  that  the  peo- 
ple can  do  as  well  for  themselves  the  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  Interfere." 

So  If  Industry  prefers  self-regulation  It 
should  regulate  with  a  consumer  conscience 
and  consumers  must  operate  In  society  and 
the  marketplace  with  ethics  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 


RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
AGING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas on  his  compassion,  dedication, 
and  insight  into  a  shameful  situation 
which  exists  in  American  society  today. 
Pearl  Buck  once  said  that  you  can  judge 
a  civilization  by  the  way  it  treats  its 
helpless.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  like 
to  be  judged  by  the  way  we  treat  the 
elderly  of  our  society.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  come  forth  with  a 
resolution  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  Aping  which  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  civilizing  us. 

The  plight  of  the  aged  in  America  has 
become  more  serious  over  the  years,  a 
paradox  when  one  considers  the  progress 
this  country  has  made  in  other  areas. 
But  it  is  a  paradox  easy  to  explain — early 
retirement,  more  leisure,  longer  life,  ris- 
ing rents,  higher  food  bills,  exorbitant 
medical  costs,  and  mobility  on  the  part 
of  yoimger  family  members.  Unfortu- 
nately, longer  life  often  means  higher 
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bi  is  and  more  and  more  solitude.  We 
ca  1  do  better  than  this  and  we  must. 

[t  is  unnecessary  to  document  indivld- 
ua  I  cases  of  the  hardships  caused  by  in- 
fi£  tion  and  neglect.  The  gentleman  from 
Aj  kansas  <  Mr.  Pryor  )  has  already 
painted  a  gruesome  picture.  Instead.  I 
as  I  the  Members  of  this  body  to  remem- 
b€  r  each  day  we  meet  here  in  Congress, 
w(  grow  a  day  older.  I  solicit  your  whole- 
h«  arted  endorsement  of  the  gentleman 
fr  )m  Arkansas'  resolution. 


T  IIBUTE    TO    THE     LATE     JOSEPH 
T  DMASCIK  OF  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANU 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commu- 
ni  ty  of  leadership  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa., 
lost  a  noble  servant  in  recent  weeks  with 
U  e  death  of  Attorney  Joseph  Tomascik, 
ol  Wilkes-Barre,  a  former  State  legis- 
la  Lor.  delegate  to  the  Peimsylvpnia  Con- 
st tutional  Convention,  distinguished 
rr  ember  of  the  bar,  educator,  and  true 
C  iristian  gentleman.  For  me.  his  untime- 
ly passing  was  more  than  a  loss  to  our 
C(  mmunity,  it  was  one  of  long  personal 
fipendship. 

An  obituary  which  appeared  in  the 
Fblcon.  the  official  publication  of  the 
Citholic  Slovac  Sokol,  perhaps  best  por- 
tiays  the  exemplary  life  he  led,  and  the 
e::cellent  tribute  which  was  paid  on  his 
d  ;ath. 


T  iRONCs     Attend     Funeral     of     Attorney 
Joseph  G.  Tomascik  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Satur- 
day, October  3.  1970,  of  Hon.  Joseph  G. 
T  smascllc,  former  member  of  the  State  Leg- 
Is  lature.  who  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack 
Ol  September  30th  In  his  study  at  59  S. 
V^ashington  St.  He  resided  at  628  N.  Franklin 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Born  In  Wilkes-Barre,  Mr.  Tomascik  was  a 
graduate  of  Sacred  Heart  Slovak  School, 
C  aughlin  High  School.  Cornell  University. 
E  Icklnson  Law  School,  New  York  University. 
C  eorge  Washington  University,  American 
V  alverslty  and  Scranton  University,  having 
eirned  degrees  of  AB,  MA,  MS,  LL.B.,  and 
14..M, 

A  State  representative  from  1960  to  1962, 
hfe  served  as  a  Workmen's  Compensation  ref- 
e  ee  from  1968  to  1960.  He  also  was  a  special 
s  ate  Deputy  Attorney  General,  1956-57; 
s  )eclal  assistant  Attorney  General,  1957-58; 
assistant  District  Attorney.  1961,  and  dele- 
g  ite  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 1967-68. 

Attorney  Tomascik  was  acUve  in  Rotary, 
serving  as  governor  of  District  741,  secre- 
t  iry  and  conference  chairman.  He  was  a 
riember  of  Wilkes-Barre  Rotary  Club  and 
t  ad  served  as  a  director,  vice  president  and 
f  resident. 

He  was  a  director  of  Wyoming  Valley 
drlppled  Children's  Association  and  Wllkes- 
I  arre  Chapter.  National  Foundation  of 
J  [arch  of  Dimes,  also  serving  as  campaign 
({lalrman  In  1966  and  1967. 

In  addition,  he  was  an  active  worker  for 
the  United  Fund,  American  Red  Cross,  Heart 
Association  and  Cancer  Society.  He  was  a 
1  lember  and  former  ofBcer  of  the  Elks. 
:  loose,  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  and  other 
Slovak  and  Slavonic  organizations. 

He  was  admitted  to  Pennsylvania.  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   and   United   States   Su- 
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preme  Court  Bars.  From  1948  to  1952,  he  was 
an  assistant  professor  of  government  and 
history  at  King's  College. 

Attorney  Tomascik  was  a  member  of  Sa- 
cred Heart  Church.  N.  Main  St.  His  law  office 
was  located  in  the  Blue  Cross  Building,  15  S. 
F^anklm  Street. 

Surviving  are  sisters,  Anna,  Marlon  and 
Margaret,  all  at  home.  Helen,  executive  sec- 
retary to  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Washington,  D.C..  and  a  brother,  Matthew, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  Morris  fu- 
neral home,  625  N.  Main  St..  Sat..  Oct.  3, 
1970. 

FATHER  BERN.AT  CELEBRATES  MASS 

A  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  cele- 
brated on  Saturdav,  October  3.  In  Sacred 
Heart  Church.  North  Main  St.,  by  Rev. 
Michael  C.  Bernat.  Deacon  was  Rev.  Francis 
J.  Beeda  and  sub-deacon.  Rev.  Jude  Smith. 
O.F.M.  Master  of  ceremonies  was  Rev.  Vin- 
cent Grlmalla.  Homily  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Clement  Podskoch,  C.S.C. 

Seated  in  the  sanctuarv  were  Msgrs.  Ste- 
phen Yanchuska,  J.  J.  Podkul,  WUllam  Bur- 
chill  and  Francis  A.  Costello  along  with  Rev. 
Lane  D.  Kllbum,  CSC;  Rev.  George  Matlr- 
cho.  Rev.  Alcuin  Shields.  O.F.M.,  Rev.  E.  J. 
Gerrlty.  Rev.  Arnold  Walters,  O.F.M..  Rev. 
John  J.  Dzurko.  Rev.  Clement  L.  Kazlauskas. 
CSC,  Rev.  Francis  Zolclnskl,  Rev.  John  Bal- 
berchak  and  Rev.  Stephen  Yaneka. 

A  large  delegation  of  Sisters  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius.  Danville.  Pa.,  attended  the 
Mass. 

Interment  was  In  St.  Mary's  Cemetery, 
Hanover  Township,  where  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Beeda,  Msgr. 
Francis  A.  Costello  and  Rev.  George  Matlrcho. 
Pallbearers  were;  Elliot  Katuna,  Jacob 
Elko,  Oail  Young,  Joseph  Stryjak.  Daniel 
Stadulls.  Michael  Elko,  Edward  Stryjak  and 
Thomas  McAndrew  Jr. 

"Honorary  pallbearers  were:  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Judge  John  J.  Slrotnak, 
Congressman  Fred  Rooney,  Hon.  Edward  W. 
Lapatto,  Hon.  Richard  L.  Bigelow,  Judge 
Bernard  C.  Bromlnski,  Judge  Robert  J.  Houri- 
gan,  Hon.  Peter  Paul  Olszewski.  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin R.  Jones,  Hon.  Milton  Shapp.  Andrew 
Puhak,  Esq.,  Al.  J.  Kane,  Esq.,  Dr.  Rev.  Jule 
Ayers.  George  Anthony.  Dr.  Ellis  Roberts. 
Rep.  William  T.  Bachban,  Rep.  Stanley  Me- 
holchlk.  Rep.  James  Musto.  Rep.  Frad  Shup- 
nik.  Rep.  Bernard  J.  O'Brien,  Senator  Martin 
L.  Murray,  Arthur  Sllverblatt,  Esq.,  J.  Earl 
Langan.  Esq..  Robert  P.  DlUey,  Esq..  and 
Michael  Lewis.  Esq. 

Also.  Rep.  Frank  J.  OConnell.  Rep.  Fran- 
cis J.  Worley,  Hon.  Edmund  C.  Wldeman,  Jr., 
Hon.  Prank  Crossin,  Joseph  B.  Parrell.  Esq., 
James  Lenahan  Brown.  Esq..  Francis  P. 
Burns,  Esq.,  Thomas  J.  Glenn  Jr.,  Esq.,  Prank 
Slattery,  Esq.,  Julltis  Altman,  Esq.,  Arthur 
D.  Dalessandro,  Esq.,  John  W.  McCormlck, 
Esq..  WllUam  Murphy,  Esq.,  Dr.  Raj  Chopra. 
Dr.  Nicholas  D.  Maurlello,  Senator  Harold 
Flack.  Emil  Wagner,  Dr.  Hamilton  R.  Young, 
John  D.  Check.  William  Slskovlch.  John 
Metzo.  Charles  Portale,  Cyril  Bosak.  Deslder 
BolchBk,  Walter  Serbrlng  and  James  J.  Law. 
Also.  Mayor  John  McOlynn.  Mayor  William 
Loftus,  Major  Edward  Bums,  William  Cur- 
wood,  Bernard  Podcasy.  Esq.,  Frank  C.  Cas- 
telllno.  Senator  T.  Newel  Wood,  Floyd  Yos- 
kowskl,  Esq.,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Alexander,  Louis 
Shaffer.  Esq.,  Alexander  Laffey,  Esq..  Edward 
Popil,  Harry  Gersteln,  Thomas  O'Donneli, 
Esq.,  Raymond  Sobota.  Esq.,  Olln  Morris, 
Tony  Dylo,  Dr.  G.  Mltra.  Hon.  Con  McCole, 
Michael  Kamluskl,  George  Kaminskl,  John 
Bush.  Franklin  D.  Coslett,  John  J.  Yarrlsh, 
Dr.  I.  E.  Rosenberg.  Dr.  George  Lopatufsky, 
Aubrey  Price,  Dr.  Robert  Clements,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Kocyan,  Blythe  Evans,  Esq..  George 
Yencha,  Joe  Slmone,  Joseph  Roarty,  Joseph 
X.  Lokuta,  John  Adamchak,  Leo  Mohen, 
Prank  Gramazlo,  William  Pahey,  Esq.,  George 
Yanlk,   John   Ru^dy,    Dr.    Michael   Hydock, 
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Frank  Faye.  Joseph  Calore,  Andrew  Garber 
and  John  Elko. 

FATHER    CLEMENT    PODSKOCH    PREACHES 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  attended  the 
funeral.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  entire 
valley. 

Father  Podskoch  in  his  homily  said  that 
Joe.  as  he  was  popularly  known,  meant  a 
lot  to  so  many  people.  When  he  taught  polit- 
ical science  and  history  at  Kings  College 
about  21  years  ago,  the  students  looked  for- 
ward to  his  class  because  he  had  such  a 
wealth  of  information  to  give  them.  Father 
Podskoch  said  that  Joe  challenged  them  to 
get  Involved  In  the  matters  of  local,  state  and 
federal  government  which  many  later  did. 

Father  Bernat,  his  close  friend  was  emo- 
tionally moved  and  could  not  preach,  so  he 
asked  Father  Clement  Podskoch,  who  was 
Joe's  student  21  years  ago.  Father  Podskoch 
said  that  he  gave  himself  to  others.  Even 
many  men  cried  during  the  services. 

Rev.  Jule  Ayers,  a  prominent  Protestant 
minister,  a  close  friend  of  Joe's,  was  among 
the  honorary  pallbearers.  Father  Podskoch 
concluded  his  homily  by  saying:  "Happy 
birthday,  Joseph  and  a  Rebirth  In  Heaven." 
It  surely  was  food  for  thought  and  everyone 
attending  the  services  went  away  feeling  that 
what  Father  Podskoch  said,  was  so  true. 

May  he  rest  in  pesce!  We  express  our  deep 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 

CONGRESSMAN    FLOOD    PAYS    TRIBUTE    TO 
ATTORNEY   J.   G.  TOMASCIK 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  Issued  the 
following  statement  cortcernlng  the  death  of 
Attorney  Joseph  G.  Tomascik.  who  passed 
away  on  September  30,  1970  at  his  home,  59 
South   Washington   St.,   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

"Our  community  and  myself,  personally, 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  mortality  of  man. 

"Joe  Tomascik,  my  good  and  trusted  ally, 
was  Indeed  a  i>entecostal  man  who  made 
greater  all  the  people  of  our  community 
with  his  multi-lingual  communications. 

"Joe  was  a  legislator,  a  lawyer,  an  edu- 
cator, and  a  community  leader.  Joe  was  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  family  which  al- 
ways thought  of  neighbors  first. 

"Mrs.  Flood  and  I  extend  our  sympathy 
and  that  of  all  the  people  of  my  Congres- 
sional District  to  his  sisters,  Anna,  Margaret. 
Marian,  and  my  faithful  executive  secretary, 
Helen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney  Joe  Tomascik 
was  a  literary  man  in  every  sense  and  it 
was  only  fitting  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  newspapers  in  my  district, 
the  Sunday  Independent  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  deemed  the  occasion  of  his  passing 
as  worthy  of  this  tribute:  in  an  editorial 
captioned  "Attorney  Tomascik": 

Wyoming  Valley  lost  one  of  its  most  tire- 
less workers  for  progrees  and  modernization 
last  week  with  the  passing  of  Atty.  Joseph 
G.  Tomascik. 

His  positions  In  public  service  work  were 
so  many  they  can't  even  be  listed  here.  But 
he  served  as  a  State  Representative  and  also 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Just  two  of  many  such 
positions. 

Attorney  Tomascik  was  one  of  those  very 
few  people  who  always  found  the  time,  or 
made  time,  to  do  work  or  assume  volunteer 
Jobs  when  his  services  were  sought. 

In  his  chosen  profession,  law.  there  was  no 
more  respected  lawyer,  anywhere.  Atty. 
Joseph  G.  Tomascik  was  a  truly  fine  human 
being.  Wyoming  Valley  has  been  lucky  he 
chose  to  accomplish  all  that  he  did  here  for 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  hundreds  of 
tributes  paid  Joseph  Tomascik  was  the 
one,  perhaps  if  he  could  be  with  us  today, 
of  which  he  would  be  most  proud.  The 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives, 
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upon  motion  of  the  six  members  from 
Luzerne  County,  in  a  special  resolution 
recently  cited  his  role  as  a  constitutional 
convention  delegate,  as  well  as  esteemed 
position  as  a  civic  leader. 
Thank  you. 


KEEPING  INFORMED  OF   THE   RIS- 
ING  SOVIET   MILITARY   MIGHT 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view 
the  American  Security  Council  has  been 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  keeping  the 
American  public  infonned  of  rising  So- 
viet military  might. 

Several  international  authorities  now 
concede  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  in- 
deed be  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
some  categories  of  weaponry.  This 
ominous  development  has  been  obscured 
by  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  part  of  their  educational  pro- 
gram, the  American  Security  Council  is- 
sued what  they  called  "Operation  Alert" 
to  stress  the  serious  decay  in  the  strate- 
gic mililKry  balance  betv/een  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Following  this 
"Operation  Alert — Interim  Report"  was 
released  by  that  organization  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1970.  I  commend  its  contents  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Operation  Alert — Interim  Report 

Phase  II  of  the  Operation  Alert  educational 
program  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  overall  purpose  of  Operation  Alert  Is 
to  educate  the  general  public  concerning  the 
growing  seriousness  of  national  security 
problems.  Special  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
the  changing  strategic  military  balance  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  was,  and  Is,  badly  needed  because  the 
United  States  has  become  second  best  In  both 
numbers  and  megatonnage  of  strategic  mis- 
siles while  the  attention  of  the  general  pub- 
lic has  been  directed  toward  other  problems. 

As  Stewart  Alsop  put  It  In  his  October  5 
Newsweek  column: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  been  behaving,  in 
fact,  as  though  the  true  balance  of  power  has 
shifted  sharply  In  Its  favor.  And  that  Is.  of 
course,  precisely  what  has  happened.  As 
presidential  advisor,  Henry  Kissinger,  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  'The  strategic  balance 
has  altered.'  Whereas  In  1962,  the  U.S.  held 
a  decisive  advantage  In  nuclear-strategic 
weapons,  now  the  advantage  lies  with  the 
Soviet  Union, 

"This  shift  In  the  power  balance  Is  a  cen- 
tral reality  of  our  situation.  As  far  as  the 
politicians  are  concerned.  It  might  as  well 
not  exist.  .  .  . 

"In  other  days  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  running  for  President,  for  example — 
the  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  .  .  .  would 
have  been  a  dominant  political  Issue." 

Mr.  Alsop  was.  of  course,  entirely  correct. 
The  strategic  balance  was  not  a  political 
Issue  at  the  beginning  of  October.  However, 
by  the  end  of  October,  it  was  getting  much 
more  attention. 

By  October  28,  The  Washington  Evening 
Star  ran  a  story  with  the  four-column  head- 
line. Weapons  Gap  Is  Election  Issue.  In  this 
story  staff  writer  Orr  Kelly  reported  that: 

"The  strategic  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  emerged  as 
an  Issue  In  the  forthcoming  elections  In  a 
manner  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  "mis- 
sile gap"  controversy  of  1960. 
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"The  issue  was  raised  in  a  red,  white,  u:id 
blue  pamphlet  being  mailed  to  between  1.5 
and  2  million  persons  by  the  American  Se- 
curity Council,  a  private  group  which  xeeps 
close  check  on  defense  matters.  The  Coun- 
cil charges  that  the  U.S.  Is  now  number  2 
In  strategic  military  power,  supports  the 
charge  with  a  chart  of  the  strategic  mili- 
tary balance  and  rates  all  the  members  of 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  a  National  Secu- 
rity Index." 

The  day  before  Orr  Kelly's  jolumn.  Vice 
President  Agnew  had  spoken  on  national 
security  and  the  elections  at  the  Navy  League 
annual  dinner  In  New  York  City.  In  this 
October  27  speech,  the  Vice  President  re- 
ported  that: 

"The  Soviets  are  now  spending  17  to  18 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces,  while  we  are  spending 
between  7  and  8  billion." 

The  Vice  President  expressed  concern  about 
the  members  of  Congress  who  are  "so  vls- 
cerally  antagonistic  toward  the  whole  de- 
fense complex.  .  .  ." 

He  explained  the  basis  for  his  concern  in 
this  manner: 

"If,  as  is  entirely  possible,  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  augment  our  defense 
rather  than  cutting  it  further — If,  therefoie. 
we  should  be  obliged  to  request  more  billions 
of  dollars  and  a  rapid  step-up  In  tlie  quality 
and  numbers  of  major  weapons  systems — and 
If  all  these  people  should  remain  In  the  de- 
cision-making positions  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  then  God  save  our  Republic,  because 
such  a  program  In  the  present  climate  In  the 
Senate  would  surely  fail." 

In  this  speech.  Vice  President  Agnew  fav- 
orably contrasted  the  "efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council — a  Council  that  stands 
behind  the  President's  efforts  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong"  with  the  activities  of  the  "uni- 
lateral disarmament  lobby." 

Since  the  election,  both  President  Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Agnew  have  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  the  election  results  because 
the  voters  had  given  the  administration  a 
working  majority  In  the  Senate  on  natlonul 
security  and  foreign  policy  Issues. 

A  comparison  of  the  election  results  with 
our  National  Security  Index  of  Congressional 
voting  records  confirms  this  view.  President 
Nixon  now  has  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  a 
really  adequate  defense  with  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  Congress  vrill  respond  favor- 
ably. 

PHASE   1 RESEARCH 

The  Operation  Alert  report  was  developed 
at  the  end  of  Phase  I — the  research  phase — 
01  the  program  and  consisted  of : 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  current  strategic  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  extensive  research  involved 
was  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  In  de- 
veloping the  strategic  balance  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Security  Council 
Press  in  1967,  1968.  and  1969. 

2.  The  results  of  the  1970  National  Securi- 
ty Issues  Poll  which  Involved  115.599  par- 
ticipants. These  participants  represented  a 
wide  range  of  domestic  political  viewpoint  in- 
cluding, for  example,  those  who  contributed 
$50  or  more  to  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's 
1968  campaign. 

It  also  Included  the  results  of  straw  polls 
conducted  by  203  newspapers. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  National  Security 
Issues  Poll  results  with  the  national  security 
voting  records  of  each  member  of  Congress. 
The  resulting  National  Sectirlty  Index  was 
unique  In  the  vote-rating  field  because  it  was 
based  on  the  Poll  results  rather  than  on 
American  Security  Council  positions. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  report 
listed  the  key  national  security  roll  call  votes 
of  each  member  of  Congress  so  iiiat  voters 
might  also  make  their  own  ratings. 

PHASE  n — education 
Phase   II   of   the   Operation   Alert   educa- 
tional program  began   when  the   American 
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Security  Council  Press  published  the  Oper- 
ation Alert  report  on  September  23.  1970. 

About  2,500,000  copies  of  the  Operation 
Alert  report  have  now  been  distributed. 

Pull  page  ads  promoting  the  distribution 
of  the  report  have  appeared  In  well  over  100 
newspapers  across  the  country,  including  The 
New  York  Times,  The  W^ashlngton  Evening 
Star.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Key  editors  of  every  daily  newspaper  in 
America  received  copies  of  the  Operation 
Alert  report  and  a  large  percentage  of  them 
wrote  editorials  or  columns  concerning  Oper- 
ation Alert. 

It  received  nationwide  news  coverage  when 
it  was  released  and  received  increasing  cover- 
age as  the  elections  neared.  For  example, 
from  Monday  to  Friday  of  the  week  before  the 
elections,  there  was  a  major  news  story  on 
Operation  Alert  In  one  or  both  of  the  major 
Washington,  D.C.  newspapers  every  day. 

A    BI-PARTISAN    EDUCATIONAL    EFFORT 

In  line  with  the  bi-partisan  educational 
purposes  of  Operation  Alert : 

1.  Candidates  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  asked  for  and  distributed 
approximately  350,000  Operation  Alert  re- 
ports. 

2.  The  Operation  Alert  program  neither 
supported  nor  opposed  any  candidates.  So. 
candidates  with  National  Security  Indexes 
ranging  from  "0"  to  "100"  distributed  the  re- 
port. Candidates  who  were  running  on  a  "new 
priorities"  platform  considered  a  "0"  rating 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  "100"  rating  in  the 
eyes  of  the  voters  they  were  trying  to  reach. 

3.  Lists  used  for  the  invitations  to  serve  on 
the  Operation  Alert  Board  were  broadbased. 
For  example,  at  least  three  U.S.  Senators  who 
scored  a  "0"  on  the  National  Security  Index 
were  invited  to  serve.  Two-Senator  William 
Proxmlre  and  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield — 
accepted. 

Their  membership  is  appropriate  because 
we  do  have  a  common  Interest  In  peace.  In 
generating  discussion  on  national  security 
Issues,  and  In  better  Informing  voters  on 
these  issues.  We  do  have  differences  as  to  the 
urgency  of  some  of  these  Issues  and  as  to  how 
they  can  best  be  handled.  However,  we  are 
proud  to  have  their  participation — and  of 
several  others  with  similar  views — because 
It  Is  an  Important  factor  In  making  this  an 
all-American  rather  than  a  partisan  ap- 
proach to  education  concerning  national 
security  problems. 

4.  Several  newspapers  ran  the  ad  on  a  pub- 
lic service  basis. 

5.  Since  the  ad  Is  primarily  focused  on  the 
facts  concerning  our  strate^c  posture,  some 
newspapers  are  running  the  ad  after  the 
elections.  Similarly,  one  magazine  is  plan- 
ning to  Insert  the  Operation  Alert  report 
In  Its  next  issue.  Some  organizations  are 
Just   beginning   to   distribute   the   report. 

PHASE  ni — BROADEN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
THROUGH  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
told  the  NATO  defense  ministers  at  the  end 
of  October,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  lncrea.sed  Its 
land  based  ICBM  force  to  1400  (while  the 
U.S.  has  remained  static  at  1054  for  more 
than  three  years) . 

Since  our  relative  strength  continues  to 
decline,  a  much  larger  educational  effort 
must  be  mounted  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
This  need  Is  the  greater  because  the  dis- 
armament lobby  has  been  waging  a  major 
campaign  to  lull  the  American  people  Into 
believing  that  the  United  States  Is  so  far 
ahead  in  military  strength  that  we  can  cut 
back  the  defense  budget  without  risk. 

The  same  need  for  education  exists  for  the 
full  range  of  national  security  problems  in- 
cluding foreign  policy  and  Internal  security 
matters. 

The  educational  Institutions  and  volun- 
tary  associations   of   America   together   can 
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do  much  more  than  they  have  toward  edu- 
cat  ng  the  general  public  regarding  national 
sec  arlty  and   foreign  policy   Issues. 

/  ccordlngly,  we  are  now  planning  the  for- 
ma ;lon  of  local  councils  or  committees  as  the 
me  ins  through  which  organizations  and  In- 
stil utlons  representing  all  segments  of  bo- 
clei  y  can  work  together  to  Improve  public 
uni  lerstandlng  of  national  security  issues 
anc    to  encourage  responsible  citizenship. 

C  ur  pilot  council,  the  Mlssoiul  Council  on 
Naiional  Security,  is  headed  by  Democratic 
Go  'ernor  Warren  E.  Hearnes  as  Honorary 
Ch:  lirman.  Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord. 
Ch,  .Irman  of  the  U.S.  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee,  is  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Boi  rd.  The  Executive  Committee  Includes 
oth  er  outstanding  Missourians  of  both  po- 
Utl  :al  parties,  newspaper  publishers,  radio 
anc  TV  station  managers  (Including  net- 
woi  k  VPs ) .  labor,  business,  religious  and 
clvl  c  leaders.  It  also  includes  the  chief  ex- 
ecu  tlves  of  state-wide  membership  organiza- 
tioi  IS  such  as  the  Missouri  Teachers  Assocla- 
tloi  1,  the  Missouri  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ica] I  Legion  and  the  Missouri  State  Chamber 
of  ( lommerce. 

V  'e  are  now  Inviting  our  258  cooperating 
CX311  eges  and  universities  and  189  cooperating 
org  mlzations  to  give  us  further  advice  on 
ha\  •  we  can  most  effectively  implement  this 
mu  tl-lnstltutlon  effort  on  a  nationwide 
bas  ,s. 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

If?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 
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UNITED  PROFESSORS  FOR 
ACADEMIC  ORDER 


llflr.  LUKENS.  Mr.   Speaker,   recently 
newsletter  of  the  new  organization, 
versity  Professors  for  Academic  Or- 
came  to  my  attention.  This  group 
formed   by   Professors   Z.   Michael 
,  William  H.  Roberts,  and  Charles  A. 
Mofeer  on  July  3,  1970,  in  order  to  coim- 
tertct  the  increasing  disruption  of  leam- 
and  the  many  riots  on  our  campuses 
to  protect  the  academic  and  eco- 
noihic  interests  of  concerned  professors 
our  universities  and  colleges. 
Although  the  group  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  any  Federal  or  State  finances, 
grew  in  5  months  to  more  than  600 
mejnbers  at   280  campuses   and   in   44 
of  the  Nation.  These  men  expect 
membership  to  reach  the  1,000  mark 
the  end  of  January-. 

January  30-31,   1971,  UPAO  will 

its    first    national    conference    in 

W^hington,  DC,  at  which  time  their 

.3  will  be  expressed.  These  views  will 

presented   in   resolutions   regarding 

basic  issues  confronting  American 

ege    and    university    education    and 


adi  linistration. 


The 


:ior 


founders  of  the  University  Pro- 

rs  for  Academic  Order  are  known 

excellent  scholars  and  good  Ameri- 

natriots  who  have  been  in  the  fore- 

froht  in  the  struggle  against  anarchy, 

orLsm.  and  other  real  dangers  threat- 

enijig  the  academic  society  and  our  great 

ersitv  systems.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 

*he  Record   the  following  material 

their  December    1970   newsletter, 

versitas: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Specific  Fukpose  of  UPAO 

(By  William  H.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Relations,  The  Catholic 
University  of  America) 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  many  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  have  either  newly  organized  or  devel- 
oped already  existing  departments  and  di- 
visions which  have  tended  to  stress  essen- 
tially narrow  vocation  training.  In  many 
cases,  this  trend  has  been  hidden  behind  the 
gloss  of  a  thin  layer  of  superficial  academic 
teaching.  Although  Inter-disciplinary  ad- 
vanced research  is  certainly  called  for  In 
many  areas  of  knowledge.  Interdepartmental 
studies  have  frequently  had  a  narrowing 
rather  than  a  broadening  effect  on  our  stu- 
dents. At  the  same  time,  our  universities  have 
Increasingly  tended  to  change  their  charac- 
ter by  emphasizing  their  "service"  that  Is 
primarily  their  supposed  leadership  in  po- 
litical and/or  social  planning  and  engineer- 
ing. UPAO  considers  It  to  be  one  of  Its 
principal  tasks  to  restore  the  Integrity  of 
academic  personnel  by  having  the  members 
of  the  profession  devote  their  efforts  and 
time  again  primarily  to  the  principal  objec- 
tives of  American  higher  education,  namely, 
academic  teaching,  research  and  scholarship. 

The  academic  profession  has  also  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  college  education  and,  at 
a  later  date,  graduate  and  professional  edu- 
cation, have  been  put  on  a  mass-education 
basis.  This  has  not  only  led  to  the  present 
financial  crisis,  but  also  to  an  academically 
unwarranted  faculty-student  ratio.  In  turn, 
the  increasing  quantitative  burden  of  the  In- 
dividual faculty  member  had  to  lead  to  a 
deterioration  of  quality  In  teaching,  research 
and  scholarship.  The  worsening  financial  sit- 
uation, which  is  partly  due  to  the  shift  to 
mass  education,  kept  faculty  salaries  far 
below  those  of  other  professions  and  the 
steadily  Increasing  cost  of  living.  This  situa- 
tion forced  many  members  of  the  academic 
profession  to  look  for  additional  extra-aca- 
demic Income  with  the  result  that  their 
outside  activities  kept  them  from  concentrat- 
ing on  their  principal  academic  tasks. 

It  seems  that  an  improvement  of  the  pres- 
ently existing  situation  depends  basically  on 
two  factors.  First,  the  establishment  of 
faculty-student  ratios  In  colleges,  graduate 
and  professional  schools  which  provide  again 
an  opportumty  for  effective  academic  teach- 
ing under  conditions  which  give  the  faculty 
member  sufficient  time  for  productive  re- 
search and  scholarship.  Second,  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  economic  situation  of  the  pro- 
fession, namely,  faculty  salaries  which  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and. 
eventually,  adequate  retirement  annuities. 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  In  under- 
mining the  integrity  of  the  academic  profes- 
sion has  been  the  ever-increasing  trend  to 
"politicize"  the  personnel  policy — and. 
thereby,  the  teaching  and  primarily  the 
politico-social  research  output — of  our  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  principal  symptoms  of  this 
"polltlclzatlon,"  namely,  the  de  facto  Insti- 
tutionalization of  selective  hiring,  firing,  and 
tenure  policies  which  are  frequently  linked 
to  extra-academic  criteria.  Specifically,  In  all 
too  many  cases  the  positive  or  negative  ap- 
plication of  these  policies  has  come  to  de- 
pend on  the  willingness  of  the  prospective  or 
already  appointed  faculty  member  to  par- 
ticipate actively,  or  to  accept  at  least  pas- 
sively, the  trends  which  attempt  to  change 
the  very  character  and  the  traditional  mis- 
sion of  American  universities.  In  other  words, 
the  faculty  member's  professional  future  Is 
made  to  depend  on  his  active  or  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  the  attempted  transformation  of 
our  universities  into  either  full-  or  part-time 
Indoctrination  centers  which  serve  various 
causes   of   political   and/or   social   activism. 
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These  policies  have  had  several  effects, 
namely,  first,  essential  changes  in  the  legiti- 
mate Ideas  and  concepts  of  academic  free- 
dom. Secondly,  they  also  had  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  the  effect  of  lowering  the  public 
policy  and  academic  standards,  rules,  norms 
and  procedures  which  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  promote  academic  freedom.  It  is 
one  of  the  specific  purposes  of  UPAO  to  fos- 
ter amongst  its  members  a  renewed  and 
deeper  understanding  of  the  legitimate  con- 
cepts of  academic  freedom  and  of  procedures 
which  are  necessary  and  adequate  for  their 
protection  and  maintenance. 

UPAO  also  considers  it  to  be  one  of  Its 
principal  purposes  to  revive  the  ideas  on 
which  the  mission  of  American  education 
has  been  traditionally  based.  Clearly,  all 
these  purposes  of  UPAO  lead  beyond  the  nar- 
rower scope  of  academic  Interests  to  Issues 
of  public  interests,  and  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  a  healthy  and 
sound  structure  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion Is  essential  for  the  maintenance  and 
protection  of  our  governmental  and  social 
order  which  includes  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

If  we  turn  now  to  problems  of  the  govern- 
ance of  our  universities,  we  find  that  Its 
structure  has  suffered  and  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  very  same  developments  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  However,  we 
find  in  this  connection  an  additional  con- 
tributory cause,  namely,  the  completely  un- 
warranted inflation  of  purely  administrative 
personnel  which  Is  grossly  overpaid  as  com- 
pared to  the  average  compensation  received 
by  faculty  members.  The  apologists  of  an 
over-Inflated  academic  bureaucracy  attempt 
to  explain  this  trend  by  referring  back  to 
the  newly  discovered  "service"  character  of 
our  uQlversities.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant Impact  of  the  new  bureaucracy 
makes  itself  felt  In  academic  policy-making 
which  has  traditionally  been  entrusted  to 
faculties,  to  a  few  top-level  awimlnlstrators 
and  to  trustees.  It  has  now  shifted  to  a  new 
and  anonymous  academic  bureaucracy  which 
surrounds  the  top  administrators.  Although 
this  bureaucracy  has  no  organic  connection 
with  the  mission  of  American  higher  and 
professional  education.  It  has,  in  fact,  become 
one  of  the  power  centers  of  academic  policy- 
making. Since  the  bureaucracy  does  the 
staff  work,  the  average  top  administrator. 
board  of  trustees  and,  certainly,  the  average 
faculty  come  to  accept  the  alternatives  of- 
fered to  them  If,  Indeed,  they  are  offered  any 
alternatives  for  making  their  basic  decisions. 

In  the  August  1970  issue  of  Its  newsletter, 
UPAO  has  outlined  an  initial  committee 
structure  through  which  it  Intends  to  acti- 
vate and  promote  its  purposes.  This  commit- 
tee structure  Involves,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
representative  cross-section  of  the  UPAO 
membership.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittees by  their  contracts  with  faculties,  top 
administrators,  trustees,  accreditation  agen- 
cies, and  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  States  governments  will  be  the  principal 
vehicles  through  which  our  purposes  will  be 
turned  into  concrete  action. 

In  conclusion,  this  article  Is  but  an  elab- 
oration of  the  UPAO  purposes  and  objec- 
tives which  have  been  stated  In  terse  legal 
terminology  In  our  Articles  of  Incorporation 
and  In  our  bylaws. 

CHAPTER    NEWS 

The  University  of  Bridgeport  chapter  held 
its  first  formal  meeting  on  November  18, 
1970.  About  twenty-flve  faculty  members 
attended.  Professor  Victor  C.  Swain  presided 
and  our  regional  director.  Professor  Justus 
van  der  Kroef  was  also  present.  The  speaker 
was  the  national  president.  Dr.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz,  who  emphasized  the  return  to  nonpoUt- 
Iclzatlon  and  quality  education  as  the  twin 
alms  of  UPAO  in  the  academe.  As  the  other 
major  aim,  he  mentioned  the  protection  of 
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nonradical  professors  in  regard  to  academic 
freedom,  tenure  and  other  professional  and 
economic  fields. 

As  mentioned  In  the  previous  issue,  the 
University  of  Puget  Sound  held  its  first  for- 
mal meeting  in  order  to  organize  a  chapter 
on  November  5,  1970.  Professor  Gary  Peterson 
presided  and  a  chapter  was  officially  formed. 

The  Madison  College  chapter  held  its  sec- 
ond meeting  on  November  18,  1970.  It  agreed 
to  emphasize  three  points  In  its  statements : 
1.  a  definition  of  academic  freedom  in  all  Its 
aspects;  2.  means  for  retaining  the  competi- 
tion of  Ideas  and  encouraging  a  representa- 
tion of  a  spectrum  of  viewpoints  on  college 
campuses;  3.  faculty  ethics  in  relation  to 
academic  freedom  and  order.  Professor  Robert 
Lisle,  Department  of  Classics,  was  elected 
chapter  president  as  Professor  Henry  Myers 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  appointed  UPAO 
state  director  for  Virginia.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  December  9. 

The  Youngstown  State  University  chapter, 
which  already  has  22  paid-up  members,  held 
its  formal  meeting  on  November  24, 1970.  Pro- 
fessor WUllam  O.  Swan,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  presided  as  campus  rep- 
resentative, and  UPAO  regional  director. 
Professor  Robert  E.  Ward,  was  also  present. 
The  speaker  was  the  national  president.  Dr. 
Z.  Michael  Szaz,  who  informed  the  meeting 
of  the  activities  of  the  national  office.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  chapter  has  been  set  for 
December  4.  Dr.  Szaz,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  chapter,  also  appeared  on  the  Danny 
Jones  TV  talk  show  on  November  25,  1970  on 
(Channel  33  (ABC)  and  was  Interviewed  by  all 
three  local  TV  stations  (ABC,  NBC  and  CBS) . 
He  was  also  the  featured  guest  on  the  Don 
Russell  Show  (three  hours'  duration)  on 
WFMJ-AM  on  November  25  and  on  a  slmUar 
show  by  Dan  Rellly  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 27  at  WBBW-AM  radio. 

The  University  of  Florida  (OainesvlUe) 
chapter  is  being  organized  and  after  their 
preliminary  meeting  on  November  9  they 
approached  the  president  of  the  University  to 
ensure  his  good  will  before  calling  the  first 
formal  meeting.  Professor  Thomas  O.  Neff  Is 
acting  as  our  representative. 

A  meeting  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  chapter  has  been  held  early  in 
November.  Details  will  be  reported  as 
received. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  (Payettevllle) 
chapter  held  its  preliminary  organizational 
meeting  on  November  24,  1971.  Professor 
George  P.  Smith  II  from  the  Law  School 
presided. 

The  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  chap- 
ter held  two  meetings,  on  October  28  and 
November  3,  1970.  At  the  first  meeting,  the 
national  president.  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  spoke 
on  the  purposes  of  UPAO.  Dean  Byron  C 
Lambert  from  the  Rutherford  campus  pre- 
sided, and  UPAO  regional  director  Dean  Heinz 
Mackensen  from  the  Teaneck  campus  was 
also  present. 

At  Catonsville  Community  College,  the  first 
organizational  meeting  of  UPAO  took  place 
on  November  16,  1970.  The  national  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  spoke  of  the  objec- 
tives of  UPAO.  Prof.  John  Z.  Levav,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  presided  as  campus 
representative.  Another  meeting  was  set  for 
early  December  to  elect  officers. 

STATE    AND    REGIONAL    NEWS 

All  State  and  Regional  Directors  have  been 
asked  to  prepare  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  national  meeting  as  pre- 
scribed In  the  Bylaws.  Members  will  hear 
irom  them  in  areas  where  there  are  no  chap- 
ters, or  from  their  own  chapter  chairmen 
Where  a  chapter  already  exists.  There  wlU  be 
a  representative  for  every  ten  members  In 
the  organization  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess 
Often. 
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A  meeting  of  the  campus  representatives 
In  the  state  of  Colorado  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 17  in  Denver,  Colorado.  It  was  called  by 
regional  director  Professor  William  Stickler. 
The  meeting  agreed  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  law  and  order  with  justice  on  the  campus 
and  the  need  for  the  academe  to  be  non- 
political.  It  also  handled  organizational  de- 
tails. Five  universities  and  colleges  were 
represented. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    REGZONAI,    DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors,  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  ap{X)inted  the  following  members  as 
Regional  Directors.  Region  I  (New  York  and 
New  England):  Professor  Justus  van  der 
Kroef,  University  of  Bridgeport;  Region  II 
(Mid-Atlantic  States  and  Virginia):  Profes- 
sor William  H.  Roberts,  Catholic  University 
of  America;  Region  III  (Southeastern  U.S.) : 
Professor  Alfred  Mills,  University  of  Miami; 
Region  rv  (Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
West  Virginia) : 

Professor  Robert  E.  Ward,  Youngstown 
State  University;  Region  V  (North  Central 
States  and  Missouri  and  Kansas) :  Professor 
William  Fleming,  Rlpon  College;  Region  VI 
(Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma): 
Professor  Paul  Hendershot,  University  of 
Mississippi;  Region  VI  (Mountain  States)  : 
Professor  WUllam  Stickler.  University  of 
Denver;  Region  Vin  (California,  Arizona. 
Hawaii,  Alaska):  Professor  Harold  Koontz, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   THE   NOMINATING   COMMlriEE 
AND    ITS    MEETING 

The  Board  of  Directors,  meeting  on  No- 
vember 1,  appointed  the  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  president.  The  chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  Is  Professor  John 
Fawcett,  University  of  Mississippi,  represent- 
ing Region  VI.  Other  members  are:  Profes- 
sor Heinz  Mackensen.  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University;  Professor  Walter  Jacobs,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland;  Professor  Richard  Kreske, 
University  of  Miami;  Professor  George 
Overby,  Youngstown  State  University; 
Professor  Jerzy  Hauptmann,  Park  College; 
Professor  Llbor  Brom,  University  of  Denver 
and  Professor  WlUlam  Caldwell,  University  of 
Southern  California.  The  Committee  met  at 
3:00  P.M.  on  ^turday,  November  21.  by 
means  of  a  telephone  conference  call  for 
almost  an  hour.  Professor  Eliseo  Vivas,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Professor  emeritus  from  North- 
western University,  was  nominated  for 
President;  Professors  WlUlam  H.  Roberts.  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  Charles 
A.  Moser.  George  Washington  University,  for 
Vice  President;  and  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz  for 
Executive  Director.  Also  nominated  were  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  each 
of  the  eight  regions  The  slate  of  nominated 
officers  and  board  members  wiU  be  sent  to 
the  membership  by  January  3,  1971,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Bylaw  provisions  together  with 
any  nominations  received  under  alternative 
procedures  stated  In  the  Bylaws,  if  any. 

APPOINTMENT    OP    STATE    DIRECTOES 

The  Board  of  Directors,  meeting  on  No- 
vember 1,  also  appointed  a  number  of  state 
directors.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

Alabama:  Professor  Herbert  A.  McCul- 
lough.  Head,  Department  of  Biology,  Sam- 
ford   University,   Birmingham,   Alabama. 

Arizona:  Professor  J.  W.  Stull,  Department 
of  Dairy  and  Food  Sciences,  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Colorado:  Professor  Roy  Colby,  Department 
of  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Northern 
Colorado,  Greeley,  Colorado. 

Illinois:  Professor  Donald  L.  Kemmerer. 
Department  of  Economics,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  lUlnols. 
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Ohio.-  Professor  Keith  McKean,  Department 
of  Religious  Education,  Youngstown  State 
University,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Virginia:  Professor  Henry  Myers.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Madison  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM  AND  TENURE 

The  Board  of  Directors,  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  also  appointed  the  permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure.  Its 
chairman  (until  January  31)  will  be  Pro- 
fessor EUseo  Vivas.  Rockford  College.  The 
following  members  were  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee:  Professor  David 
Guinn.  Baylor  University;  Professor  O.  Carlos 
Stoetzer.  Fordham  University;  Professor 
Donald  Kemmerer,  University  of  Illinois; 
Professor  Mary  Susan  Power,  Arkansas  State 
University;  Professor  Theodore  Perros.  George 
Washington  University;  and  Professor  Ali- 
stair  McCrone,  University  of  the  Pacific. 

APPOINTMENT     OF    COMMITTEE     CHAIRMEN     FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  MEETING 

The  Board  of  Directors'  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 21  appointed  the  following  members  as 
national  meeting  chairmen  of  committees: 
Professor  George  P.  Smith  n.  Committee  on 
Academic  Government;  Professor  Robert  E. 
Ward,  Committee  on  Accreditation;  Profes- 
sor Jerzy  Hauptmann,  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Teaching  and  Research;  Professor 
Walter  Jacobs,  Committee  on  Professional 
and  Economic  Interests  and  Professor  Mark 
A.  Graubard,  Higher  Education  and  Federal 
and  State  Governments  Committee. 

NEWS    ON    THE    FORTHCOMING    NATIONAL 
MEETING 

The  meeting  wlU  start  at  10:00  A.M.  on 
Saturday,  January  30,  1971  at  the  Hotel  Em- 
bassy Row  with  a  report  of  the  outgoing 
President  and  the  InsUllaUon  of  the  new 
President  and  officers.  Afterwards,  the  plen- 
arj-  session  will  be  recessed,  and  the  after- 
noon will  be  reserved  for  committee  meet- 
ings. There  will  be  a  reception  and  a  dinner 
with  a  prominent  speaker  Saturday  night. 
Sunday  morning  is  reserved  for  religious  ob- 
servances and  the  plenary  session  wUl  be 
resumed  at  1:00  P.M.  to  hear  committee  re- 
ports and  resolutions.  Tliere  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Board  of  Directors  following 
the  end  of  the  plenary  session.  For  reserva- 
tions and  further  details,  please  contact  our 
naUonal  office.  3216  New  Mexico  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

ATTENTION!    PROSPECTrVE   MEMBERS 

In  order  to  vote  for  chapter,  city  state  or 
regional  representatives,  or  In  order  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  above  offices,  you 
must  have  paid  your  dues  by  December  18, 
1970.  which  means  that  they  must  be  in  the' 
mall  by  December  15, 1970. 

Attention!  We  welcome  articles,  news  Items 
and  other  contributions  from  our  member- 
ship for  the  coming  issues  of  UNJVERSITAS. 
All  such  material  must  be  original,  however. 

CENTER    OF    AMERICAN    LIVING    CONFERENCE 

Charles  A.  Moser,  national  secretary  of 
UPAO,  represented  the  organization  and 
spoke  briefly  at  a  session  on  Anarchy  on  the 
Campus  of  the  Emergency  Leadership  Con- 
ference at  New  York's  Hotel  Biltmore  on 
November  17.  Tlie  meeting  was  sponsored  by 
the  Center  of  American  Living.  Inc.,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lady  Malcolm  Douglas- 
Hamilton.  Dr.  John  Howard,  president  of 
Rockford  College,  presented  the  main  ad- 
dress; Professor  Howard  Adelson  of  CCNY 
spoke  on  behalf  of  University  Centers  for 
Rational  Alternatives.  Representatives  of 
many  national  organizations  at  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  were  presented  with  con- 
crete suggestions  to  combat  problems  of 
drugs,  organized  crime,  pollution  and  por- 
nography. In  addition  to  campus  anarchy. 
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Breakdown  in  our  system  of 

DEFENSE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  a  diligent  and  dedicated  news- 
r  lan  has  called  attention  to  a  breakdown 
1 1  our  system  of  defense. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  Mr.  Ted  Lewis 
cf  the  Daily  News  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  his  column  Capitol  Stuff  ap- 
p  earing  in  the  December  8  edition  of  the 
I?ews,  spells  out  clearly  and  strongly  the 
iiadequacy  of  our  Federal  Crovernment 
c  ommunications  system. 

Is  this  inadequacy  caused  by  indiffer- 
fnce  or  stupidity?  The  answer  to  the 
c  uestion  should  be  sought  immediately 
1  ly  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
ijv,  o  bodies  of  Congress. 

And.  in  obtaining  the  answer,  mem- 
iiers  of  the  committees  should  force  the 
])epartment  of  Defense,  and  all  other 
i.gencies  of  Government  to  take  prompt 
;  teps  to  correct  the  situation  set  forth  by 
]Ai-.  Lewis. 

I  do  not  expect  it  will  take  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  bring  about  correction. 
.  ust  some  knocking  of  executive  depart- 
ment heads  together  to  rouse  the  respon- 
;  ible  people  from  their  slumbers  and  get 
hem  to  work  in  setting  up  a  reliable 
and  foolproof  communications  system. 

Mr.  Lewis'  coliunn  follows: 

•  MMtTNICATIONS   STH-I,   FOTJLED    UP   29    YEABS 

Later 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington.  December  7. — The  reports  re- 
eased  by  the  WWte  House  today  showing 
he  communications  snafus  in  the  Soviet  de- 
ector  Incident  off  Martha's  Vineyard  raise 
I  question  of  far  greater  Importance  to  na- 
lonal  security  than  a  muffed  chance  to  free 
)ne  man  seeking  asylum. 

The  question  should  be  put  angrily:  Why 
n  hell  should  a  government  establishment 
jvitii  the  best  communications  system  In  the 
;^•orld  remain  fouled  up  so  that  29  years  after 
Pearl  Harbor  it  still  operates  in  this  horrible 
bureaucratic  malfunctioning  way? 

Consider  this  inquiry  in  Us  dimensions 
is  it  relates  to  the  nuclear  war  threat.  As 
President  Nixon  said  in  mld-1969.  "When  a 
war  can  be  decided  in  20  minutes,  the  na- 
tion that  Is  behind  will  have  no  time  to 
:atch  up  " 

The  nation  that  Is  behind  has  to  be  the 
nation  with  a  communications  and  Intelli- 
gence system  that  is  unable  to  get  the  facts 
through  to  the  proper  command  posts  in 
;ime. 

Yet  that  lesson  should  have  been  learned 
n  the  series  of  investigations  into  the  Pearl 
Harbor  sneak  attack  of  29  years  ago  today. 
But  it  hasn't  been  learned.  Otherwise,  the 
Soviet  defector  Incident  wouldn't  be  on  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  today. 

Consider  simply  one  phase  of  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  case — the  effort  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  contact  the  State  Department  for  instruc- 
tions. The  ehlef  of  the  Intelligence  staff  of 
the  Coast  Guard  here  In  Washington  con- 
tacted the  Coast  Guard  officer  In  the  science 
and  technology  office  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  who  should  be  contacted.  The 
reply  was  the  office  of  security,  and  the  office 
of  security  said  the  proper  office  to  be  con- 
tacted for  Instructions  was  that  of  Soviet 
Union  affairs.  And  on  and  on — while  hours 
passed  In  trying  to  get  through  the  bureau- 
cratic maze. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Way  back  In  July  1969,  a  House  subcom- 
mittee which  investigated  the  loss  of  the  spy 
ship  Pueblo  came  up  with  the  unanimous 
finding : 

"The  inquiry  reveals  the  existence  of  a 
vast  and  complex  military  structure  capable 
of  acquiring  almost  Infinite  amounts  of  In- 
formation but  with  a  demonstrated  Inability 
to  relay  this  Information  In  a  timely  and 
comprehensible  fashion  to  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  decisions." 

And  It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
a  month  before  the  Pueblo  was  seized  In 
January  1968,  there  was  a  serious  communi- 
cations lapse — a  warning  from  the  National 
Security  Agency  (Intelligence)  that  the 
Pueblo  might  be  seized  by  North  Koreans 
never  reached  the  responsible  Navy  authori- 
ties. 

What  good  Is  a  communication-Intelligence 
system  that  costs  the  taxpayer  far  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  annually  if  It  cannot  work 
In  a  pinch — in  a  crisis?  Or  more  to  the  point, 
when  l3  the  federal  establishment  ever  going 
to  straighten  out  the  whole  mess? 

Why,  for  example,  wasn't  something  drastic 
done  to  halt  the  malfunctioning  back  In  the 
summer  of  1967? 

Think  of  It — six  months  before  the  Pueblo 
seizure,  the  defense  communications  network 
tragically  failed,  and  as  a  result  the  spy  ship 
Liberty,  off  the  Gaza  Strip,  was  strafed  by 
Israeli  planes  with  the  loss  of  34  American 
lives. 

The  morning  before  the  attack  a  message 
was  sent  from  Washington  to  the  Liberty 
ordering  the  vessel  to  move  farther  out  to 
sea  because  of  the  danger  of  attack  during 
the  six  day  war  between  Israel  and  the  U.A.R. 
The  message  was  misrouted,  was  not  received 
on  the  Liberty  until  after  the  attack. 

SBCRECT    TRAPPED    MARSKAIX'S    WARNING 

That  snafu  occurred  26  years  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  most  glaring  and  tragic  Instance 
In  our  history  of  bureaucratic  communica- 
tions bungling. 

The  friendly  biographer  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  Forrest  S.  Pogue,  refers  In  his  book 
on  that  Marshall  period  to  how  the  War 
Department  "bumbled  on  the  threshold  of 
war"  In  the  communications  area. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  1941,  Marshall, 
as  chief  of  staff,  had  penned  his  war  alert 
message  to  the  Hawaii  comanders  warning 
of  a  Japanese  ultimatum  at  1  p.m. 

"The  super-secrecy  surrounding  the  magic 
Intercepts  (our  code-breaking  system)  had 
served  well  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  broken  the  Japanese 
code,'  wrote  Marshall's  biographer.  "That 
same  elaborate  secrecy  now  prevented  rapid 
transmission  of  vital  information," 

The  warning  thus  was  delayed  In  trans- 
mission. Then  It  was  found  out  that  the 
Army  signal  system  was  unable  to  contact 
Hawaii  "at  the  moment"  and  so  "it  was 
necessary  to  use  commercial  telegraph."  Thus 
the  warning  to  Pearl  Harbor  did  not  reach 
our  commanders  before  the  Japanese  struck. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  even  bureau- 
crats, In  and  out  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment, would  have  considered  the  Pearl 
Harbor  experience  sufficient  Incentive  to 
establish  a  properly  functioning  communi- 
cations system.  They  clearly  didn't,  or  the 
Liberty  and  Ptieblo  incidents  would  not  have 
occurred  the  way  they  did. 

Reflect  a  bit  on  what  the  House  subcom- 
mittee m  1969  concluded  In  the  Pueblo  case. 
In  connection  with  Nixon's  warning  about 
being  a  few  minutes  behind  In  event  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

The  inquiring  group  said  that  because  of 
"the  failure  of  responsible  authorities  at 
the  seat  of  government  to  either  delegate 
responsibility  or  In  the  alternative  provide 
clear  and  unequivocal  gtildellnes  governing 
policy  in  emergency  situations — our  military 
command  structure  Is  now  simply  unable  to 
meet  the  emergency  criterion  outlined  and 
suggested  by  the  President  himself." 
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H.R.  18679— THE  "PRACTICAL  VALUE" 
OMNIBUS  BILL 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
on  December  3,  1970,  there  was  placed  on 
the  desk  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  H.R. 
18679,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day.  Minutes 
later,  I  recommended  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  the  Senate  version  be  con- 
curred in.  There  was  no  objection,  and 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  was 
thereafter  approved  by  the  House. 

In  my  accompanying  remarks  in  the 
House,  I  pointed  out  that  section  11  of 
H.R.  18679  had  been  deleted  from  the  bill 
by  virtue  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Pastore,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  I  stated  that  this  action  by  Senator 
Pastore  was  taken  with  my  acquiescence 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.  I 
made  several  other  pertinent  observa- 
tions which  I  should  like  to  repeat — these 
appear  on  page  39818  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  3.  1970: 

Section  11  merely  emphasized  that  the 
uniquely  expert  consultative  services  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements  should  continue  to  be  uti- 
lized, as  presently  contemplated  by  subsec- 
tion 274h.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  in  connection  with  the 
formulation  of  basic  radiation  protection 
standards  pertinent  to  the  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  exposure  to  radioactivity  resulting 
from  the  development,  use.  or  control  of 
atomic  energy.  Section  11,  however,  stressed 
that  these  services  should  be  applied  on  a 
continuing  and  comprehensive  basis,  rather 
than — as  heretofore— infrequently  or  from 
time  to  time.  Section  11  further  stressed  that 
the  scientific  findings  and  advice  provided 
by  these  preeminent  scientific  bodies  were  to 
be  widely  disseminated. 

Section  11  would  not  have  presented  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  any 
Government  agencies  from  consulting  with 
and  seeking  the  advice  of  any  other  outside 
experts  they  might  select.  Section  11,  in  no 
way,  inhibited  the  furnishing  of  scientific 
advice.  It  supported  it. 

Futhermore.  section  11  did  not  provide 
for  the  setting  of  standards  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  or  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measure- 
ments. Responsibility  for  setting  standards 
would  have  continued  to  remain  in  the 
Executive — and  in  the  hands  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  as  desired  by  the 
President. 

One  further  point  should  be  registered. 
Section  11  did  not  add  as  a  new  requirement 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
receive  reports  respecting  the  setting  of 
standards  pertinent  to  radioactivity  result- 
ing from  the  development,  use  or  control  of 
atomic  energy.  This  requirement  has  been 
legallv  aoplicable  for  many  years;  It  is  con- 
tained in  section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

In  short,  section  11  would  not  have  Inter- 
fered with  the  prerogatives  of  the  President 
or  the  functions  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  courtesy  to  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I  now 
urge  the  House  to  agree  to  the  deletion  ol 
section  11  from  H.R.  18679— not  because  the 
provisions  are  not  worthwhile  or  are  not 
fully  m  the  public  Interest— but  simply  to 
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give  the  new  EInvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which 
to  become  organized  and — without  the  need 
of  explicit  statutory  directions — to  proceed 
under  Its  present  authorities,  Including  the 
authority  in  present  subsection  274h.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  sfction  11. 

I  also  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter 
I  had  written  earlier  that  day  to  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
reads  as  follows  : 

December  3,  1970. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator,     Environmental      Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus;  Congratulations 
on  your  favorable  reception  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  on  the 
Senates  speedy  confirmation  of  your  nomi- 
naiion. 

Yesterday  afternoon.  In  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Pastcre  proposed  an  amendnieni  to  delete 
Section  11  from  H.R.  18679.  As  you  know, 
this  Section  would  have  revised  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  274h.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  H.R.  18679,  as  thus  amended, 
was  then  passed  by  the  Senate. 

As  Senator  Pastore  stated  In  his  presen- 
tation of  the  amendment,  I  had  acquiesced 
In  the  judgment  to  delete  the  proposed  re- 
vision to  subsection  274  h.  The  amended 
version  of  HJi.  18679  will  be  considered  In 
the  House  very  soon,  perhaps  even  later 
today,  and  I  will  support  and  urge  the  House 
to  approve  the  amended  version  of  H.R.  18679 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  deletion  of  Section  1 1  Is  really  a  cour- 
tesy to  you  and  your  Agency.  I  hope  the 
contents  of  Section  11,  the  pertinent  portion 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  18679,  and  my  explanation  to  you 
of  the  Committee's  underlying  purpose  will. 
In  practical  effect,  remain  tantamount  to  a 
word  to  the  wise.  I  am  also  writing  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  urge  that  he  help  assure  the 
budgeting  and  allocation  of  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  the  consummation  in  the  near 
future  of  the  broadly-scoped  arrangements 
contemplated  by  Section  11. 

You  are  aware  that  the  FRC  has  existing 
agreements  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  Measurements.  The  Com- 
mittee is  deeply  concerned  that  expert  sci- 
entific advice  on  the  problem  of  radiation  tol- 
ertmce  should  be  secured  on  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  basis,  and  It  knows  of  no 
better  or  more  credible  expert  sources  than 
these  two  distinguished  scientific  bodies. 

As  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  after  the 
Agency  Is  sufficiently  organized,  please  advise 
this  Committee  If  there  appear  to  be  any 
problems  that  could  Interfere  with  the  initia- 
tion of  such  arrangements  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measure- 
ments. Also,  as  a  general  matter  and  in 
accordance  with  the  responsibilities  pro- 
vided for  m  Section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  I  request  that  the  Agency  keep  the  Joint 
Committee  fully  Informed,  on  a  reasonably 
current  basis,  of  significant  events  and  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  atomic  energy. 

This  Committee  wishes  the  Agency,  under 
your  leadership,  great  success  In  Its  efforts 
toward  fulfillment  of  Its  important  mission 
to  protect  the  environment.  With  respect  to 
atomic  energy  fields,  this  Committee  stands 
ready  to  assist  and  cooperate  In  every  reason- 
able way. 

Sincerely, 

Chet  HOLIFIELD,  Chairman. 

The  following  day,  on  December  4,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  George  P. 
Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget: 
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December  4,  1970. 
Hon.  George  P.  Schultz, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shultz:  The  enclosed  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  summarizes  the 
legislative  posture  of  H.R.  18679  as  of  yester- 
day morning.  After  I  signed  the  letter,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  18679  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  you  will  counsel  the  President  to 
sign  the  bill.  The  revisions  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  the  bill  will  effect  are 
clearly  in  the  public  Interest. 

With  respect  to  the  comprehensive  ar- 
rangements with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Council  on  Radi- 
ation Protection  r.nd  Measurements  con- 
templated by  Section  11  of  the  bill,  which  we 
have  deleted,  I  believe  these  arrangements 
can  be  consummated  under  EPA's  present 
authorities.  Including  the  authority  In  sub- 
section 274  h.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  I 
urge  you  to  help  assure  that  the  relatively 
modest  sums  which  are  needed  to  support 
the  yearly  costs  that  these  comprehensive 
scientific  efforts  would  entail  are  budgeted 
and  made  available  to  the  EPA. 

Public  confidence  In  Federal  standards  or 
guides  for  radiation  exposure  ceilings  can 
only  be  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  information  and  advice  from  the 
most  creditable  expert  bodies.  I  believe  pub- 
lic confidence,  so  soundly  based,  is  Impera- 
tive If  the  nuclear  Industry  and  civilian  nu- 
clear power  are  to  survive. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  Joint  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chbt  Holipield,  Chairman. 

From  a  substantive  standpoint,  the 
foregoing  is  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  recent  Congressional  action  on 
H.R.  18679.  and  of  the  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 11  and  the  present  posture  of  the 
effect  of  this  deletion. 


SIX  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SKIERS  TO 
REPRESENT  AMERICA  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMPETITION 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF   KEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  hail  from  the  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  snows  of  winter  are  both 
expected  and  welcome  took  particular 
note  this  week  of  the  annual  selection  of 
the  United  States  Ski  Association  team 
which  will  represent  America  in  inter- 
national competition. 

I  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  to  Congress  that  six  New  Hampshire 
skiers  have  earned  places  on  the  United 
States  alpine  and  Nordic  teams  this 
year. 

The  21 -member  alpine  team  will  open 
competition  at  the  World  Cup  downhill 
races  at  Sestriere,  Italy,  next  Saturday 
and  at  Val  d'Isere.  France.  December 
16-20. 

The  Nordic  team,  with  25  skiers,  will 
begin  jumping  competition  December  26 
at  the  international  meet  at  St.  Moritz, 
Switzerland. 

The  New  Hampshire  skiers  on  the  al- 
pine team  are  Steve  Latlirop,  Amherst, 
and  Tyler  Palmer,  Kearsarge. 

Those  on  the  Nordic  team  are  Bruce 
Jennings,    Canaan;    Teyck    Weed    and 
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Charles    Kellogg,    both    Hanover,    and 
Peter  Davis,  Henniker. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  I,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  would  focus 
attention  on  these  outstanding  New- 
Hampshire  athletes.  However,  I  also  ex- 
tend my  warm  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  success  to  the  40  other  young 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  whose  skills  and  demanding 
physical  training  have  qualified  them  to 
represent  our  Nation  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive international  skiing  field. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  FIRM  OF  BENHAM- 
BLAIR   IN   ITS   6 1ST  YE.AR 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9.  1970 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the  architec- 
tural engineering  firm  of  Benham-Blair 
and  Affiliates  of  Oklahoma  City  is  in  its 
61st  year  of  professional  services.  The 
success  of  this  fine  firm  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  upon  which 
this  country  was  foimded. 

In  1906  Webster  L.  Benham,  a  young 
civil  engineer  fresh  out  of  Columbia 
University,  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory 
for  a  short  visit  with  relatives.  He  found 
the  excitement  of  the  new  frontier  to  his 
liking  and  the  short  visit  turned  into  a 
lifelong  residence. 

For  the  first  couple  of  years.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham  served  as  assistant  city  engineer 
for  the  booming  city  of  Oklahoma  Citv 
and  its  more  than  60.000  residents.  He 
also  taught  civil  engineering  at  Epworth 
University  which  is  now  Oklahoma  City 
University. 

In  1909  he  opened  his  own  office  for 
the  private  practice  of  engineering.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  he  realized  he  was  estab- 
lishing a  firm,  which  in  its  61st  year 
would  have  offices  from  coast  to  coast 
with  a  staff  of  specialists  offering  a 
broad  range  of  services  in  the  architec- 
tural and  engineering  fields.  There  is 
hardly  a  city  or  town  in  Oklahoma  that 
has  not  retained  his  firms  services  for 
one  or  more  projects  as  have  many  cities 
in  other  states. 

Municipal  civil  engineering  was  the 
field  which  Webster  Benham  liked  best 
and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the 
firm's  efforts  were  concentrated  through- 
out most  of  his  life  and  until  his  death 
in  1952. 

At  that  point,  David  B.  Benham,  the 
middle  son  who  had  joined  the  firm  as  a 
junior  engineer  in  1946.  took  over  the 
reins.  Although  he,  too,  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer, it  was  his  feeling  that  the  firm 
had  to  diversify  If  it  was  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  world  in  which  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge  were  growing 
so  rapidly  as  to  make  almost  every  major 
project  a  complex  problem  requiring 
many  disciplines. 

In  1956  an  architectural  division  was 
established  for  the  first  time  with  Bill  J. 
Blair  as  the  principal  architect,  and  In 
1964  Benham  Engineering  Co.  became 
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Beriham-Blair   &    Affiliates,    architects- 

._ ^-consultant. 

Ii    addition    to    this    diversiflcation, 
Dafid  Benham  came  to  the  conclusion 
the  firm  should  also  broaden  its 
geographically.  The  first  step  in  this 
•^tion   was   taken  in   1960   with   the 
blishment  of  an  affiliated  office  in 
Ariz.  Next  came  the  Los  An- 
affiiiate,  followed  by  offices  in  Little 
Ro4k.  Ark.;  Jackson,  Miss.;  Miami  and 
Foift  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
Houston,  Tex. 
I  ecognizing  the  value  of  the  computer 
in  architectural  engineering  firm,  in 
Benham-Blair   &   Affiliates   estab- 
ed  a  computer  division  with  a  full- 
tinie  director  of  computer  operations.  By 
,  1967  the  firm's  computer  usage  had 
»-n  to  the  point  that  a  new  million- 
dollar  computer  complex  was  being  in- 
led.    In    October    1967    a    separate 
coqiputer  time-sharing  company — Acad- 
Computing  Corp. — was  established, 
then  ACC  has  completed  the  in- 
lation  of  even  larger  computer  com- 
in  Houston,  Tex.  and  Palo  Alto, 
.,  and  the  computer  firm  has  be- 
a  public  company.  This  foresighted 
ision  to  estabhsh  a  computer  division 
profoundly  affected  the  firm  and  its 
th  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
future. 

congratulate  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization on  its  many  years  of  service  and 
fine  contribution  it    has  made  to 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  in  the  field 
architecture  and  engineering. 
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AMERICANS  IN  ACTION 


HdN.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

ifj  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  8,  1970 

^T.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
of  1 1S  know,  during  recent  months  south- 
err  California  has  been  plagued  by 
numerous  fires  and  soon  our  area  will 
agi  in  be  subjected  to  devastating  fioods 
thf  t  destroy  thousands  of  homes  and  cost 
mi:  lions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ag^. 

am  pleased  to  note  the  great  In- 
terest that  private  enterprise  and  private 
grc  ups  have  taken  in  trying  to  help  those 
inr  ividuals  who  have  suffered  so  much 
fron  these  devastating  and  tragic  fires 
and  floods. 

£  everal  years  ago,  during  a  terrible 
floiid  in  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
Co  inties.  Governor  Reagan  called  upon 
the  contractor's  association,  along  with 
the  various  local  union  groups,  to  assist 
thcjse  people  who  were  affected  by  this 
The  contractors  and  workers 
mptly  moved  in  with  bulldozers  to  aid 

local  people.  During  the  recent  fires, 
pri^'ate  individuals  also  took  the  initia- 

to  help  their  friends  in  trouble.  As  an 
ex4mple.  the  R.  &  D.  Development  Co. 

Woodland  Hills  donated  over  100 
apartments  to  victims  of  the  fires  that 

lost  their  homes;  they  gave  them 

apartments  free  for  30  days.  This  i.s 

sic  example  of  how  private  groups. 

in(tviduals.  and  businesses  can  and  do 
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solve  their  own  problems  in  a  compas- 
sionate and  unselfish  maimer.  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  for  us,  in  Congress, 
to  salute  these  fine  nonbureaucratic  ef- 
forts and  bring  attention  to  them.  This  is 
another  fine  example  of  Americans  in 
action. 


EDUCATION  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
1  SEVENTIES 


December  10,  197Q 


c  ass 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Richardson  gave  a  forward-looking  ad- 
dress to  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  in  Miami  Beach  on  November  16 
on  the  educational  goals  of  this 
administration. 

He  proposed  a  simplification  of  educa- 
tion authorization  legislation  and  a  con- 
solidation of  programs  for  research, 
reform,  and  educational  development. 
Current  education  legislation  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  categorical  programs  enacted 
to  meet  specific  needs.  The  time  has  come 
to  simplify  and  consolidate  various 
authorities. 

The  Secretary  proposes  the  simplifica- 
tion of  over  100  programs  into 
the  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
with  five  main  areas:  vocational  educa- 
tion, impacted  aid,  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  support  services.  He  recom- 
mends the  block  grant  approach  through 
States  having  to  develop  plans  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Educational  Renewal  Act  of  1972 
would  consolidate  current  authorities  for 
research,  demonstration  projects,  and 
educational  development. 

I  have  worked  for  passage  of  legisla- 
tion along  these  lines  for  several  years 
and  am  happy  to  see  the  Secretary  pro- 
pose this  simplification  and  consolida- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
Secretary's  speech  their  attention  and 
support. 

The  speech  follows: 

An  Address  By  the  Honorable  Elliot  L. 
Richardson 

A  few  hours  after  I  accepted  my  new  as- 
signment at  HEW  my  mind  began  turning 
to  the  qiiestion  how  soon  I  could  reestablish 
communications  with  your  organization  and 
the  other  Important  groups  In  the  fields  of 
education,  health  and  welfare. 

Don  Dafoe,  Forrest  Conner  and  Sam 
Lambert  have  been  good  enough  to  talk  with 
me.  That  meeting,  others  we  have  had  in 
Washington,  and  this  gathering  today  evi- 
dence the  mutuality  of  interest  and  Inter- 
dependence of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  the  area  of  education.  Sound 
working  relationships  between  us  have  always 
been  essential  under  our  decentralized  edu- 
cational system.  They  will  be  In  the  future. 

The  President,  In  March  of  this  year, 
expressed  the  future  this  way: 

"The  diversity  and  freedom  of  education 
In  this  Nation,  founded  on  local  administra- 
tion and  State  responsibility,  must  prevail." 

There  Is  one  key,  J  believe,  to  the  success- 
ful practice  of  diverplty  In  our  common  edu- 
cational enterprise. [George  Canning,  British 
Foreign  Secretary  apd  Prime  Minister  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  hit  upon  It.  He  did  not, 
however,  appreciate  Its  worth.  He  wrote: 


"Of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 
can  send,  Save  me,  oh  save  me,  from  the 
candid  friend." 

I  do  not  agree  with  Canning:  I  believe  in 
candid  friends.  1  hope  you  will  consider  me — 
and  my  Federal  colleagues,  too — candid 
friends.  I  hope  you  will  be  the  same  to  us. 
Candor  and  the  recognition  of  mutual  Inter- 
ests that  is  the  basis  of  friendship  are  Im- 
perative In  a  decentralized  education  system 
such  as  ours.  I  propose  that  we  act  toward 
one  another  as  candid  friends. 

Let's  take  an  example  of  how  this  might 
work.  In  candor,  you  might  say  to  me  that 
an  educational  system  founded  on  local  ad- 
ministration and  State  responsibility  should 
not  Involve  a  lot  of  controls  and  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  Federal  dollars. 

To  this  I  Bigree.  I  believe  that  Federal 
dollars  should  be  spent  according  to  needs 
of  the  State  where  they  are  sent  as  those 
needs  are  seen  by  the  p>eople  who  live  there. 

Then,  In  the  same  candid  and  friendly 
spirit,  you  would  point  out  to  me  the  multi- 
tude of  rules  and  regulations  that  bind  you 
in  your  efforts  to  use  Federal  dollars  to  Im- 
prove the  education  system  of  your  State. 
You  could  even  mention  a  pair  of  new  ones 
upon  which  the  ink  of  Ted  Bell's  signature  is 
hardly  dry  .  .  .  "comparability"  and  "man- 
dated parental  Involvement." 

In  the  same  candid  and  friendly  spirit  I 
would  respond  this  way.  I  do  not  yet  know 
of  a  State  that  has  managed  to  do  without 
rules  governing  the  use  of  Its  own  State 
education  funds.  In  dealing  with  dozens  and 
sometimes  hundreds  of  school  districts,  you 
almost  Inevitably  meet  the  local  administra- 
tor who  sees  an  Issue  In  a  different  way. 

Whether  his  way  Is  right  or  wrong  is  not 
the  question.  It's  what  you  understand  the 
Legislature  commanded.  You  must  meet  your 
stewardship  responsibility.  Hence  you  have 
rules  and  they  must  apply  to  all.  So  must 
we  for — again,  in  candor  and  friendliness — 
almost  Inevitably  someone  here  sees  a 
matter  a  different  way  from  the  majority. 
And  we,  too,  must  meet  our  stewardship 
responsibility. 

Let  me  assure  you,  though,  that  I  believe 
that  we  In  HEW  must  minimize  rules  and 
regulations  that  restrict  State  and  local 
prerogatives,  adopt  them  only  In  the  face  of 
manifest  need,  and  do  away  with  them  when 
the  need  no  longer  exists. 

THE     simplification     OF     FEDERAL     EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  hopie  to  accom- 
plish In  this  problem  area. 

We  Intend  to  develop  a  plan  which  would 
Involve  a  top  to  bottom  overhaul  of  the 
Federal  legislation  from  which  our  Federal 
education  programs  derive.  If  we  can  hammer 
out  such  a  plan  and  win  its  adoption,  you 
and  the  whole  educational  community  will 
be  better  off,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Impact  of 
Federal  dollars  is  concerned. 

At  present,  I  believe,  there  are  well  over  a 
hundred  different  programs  In  the  Office  of 
Education  alone.  They  are  authorized  under 
a  long  list  of  laws  enacted  over  many  years. 
Our  education  legislation  Is  strong  and  intel- 
ligent, but  disorderly.  For  example,  twenty 
programs  concern  the  disadvantaged.  They 
are  managed,  I  am  told,  under  fifteen  sets 
of  guidelines. 

The  Congress  did  make  some  Improvements 
Just  this  last  spring,  and  we  infer  from  this 
that  there  Is  some  sympathy  in  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  for  the  plight  of  the  adminis- 
trators who  must  live  with  this  patchwork  I 
don't  know  who  should  get  the  most  sym- 
pathy— local  education  people.  State  educa- 
tion people  or  the  people  in  the  Federal  Office 
of  Education,  but  it  would  take  a  lot  of 
sympathy  to  cover  all  the  men  and  women 
who  need  it. 

Both  the  Congressional  staff  people  and 
ourselves  share  the  hope  that  we  can  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  every  Federal  dollar 
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invested  In  education.  This  patchwork  of 
laws,  we  believe,  actually  obstructs  effective 
use  of  Federal  funds,  and  we  have  the  duty 
to  propose  a  plan  to  change  this  situation. 

Let  me  outline,  simply  for  discussion,  one 
possible  way  of  proceeding:  First,  we  might 
consolidate — into  one  legislative  act — all  ed- 
ucation programs  that  lend  financial  support 
in  operating  and  maintaining  the  current 
educational  efforts  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  legislation  could  be 
called  "The  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1972." 

Second,  we  might  consolidate  all  programs 
of  educational  research,  reform,  professional 
development,  experimentation  and  demon- 
stration into  one  act  which  could  be  entitled, 
"The  Educational  Renewal  Act  of  1972." 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  limited  in  its 
effect  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Higher  education  legislation  would  be  treated 
separately. 

The  Assistance  Act  would  empha.size  block 
grants  to  the  States  with  broad  discretionary 
powers  to  use  Federal  funds  in  Ave  major 
areas : 

First,  vocational  education:  second,  im- 
pacted aid;  third,  assistance  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  low  income  families  and 
the  disadvantaged;  fourth,  assistance  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped;  and  fifth,  ed- 
ucational support  services  such  as  strength- 
ening State  educational  agencies,  assistance 
to  libraries  and  educational  technology  and 
,so  forth. 

We  would  do  away  with  the  highly  pre- 
scriptive provisions,  the  rules  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  multitude  of  titles  and  subsec- 
tions of  the  statutes  we  now  administer. 

We  would  ask  each  State  to  submit  a 
comprehensive  plan  on  how  the  State  would 
allocate  Federal  monies  in  each  of  the  five 
broad  areas.  The  money  would  flow  by  block 
grant  through  the  State  and,  according  to 
its  plan,  to  the  local  school  districts.  The 
State  would  have  broad  discretion  m  the 
formulation  of  the  plan  to  meet  its  needs  as 
those  needs — as  I  said  earlier  in  this  talk — 
are  seen  by  the  people  who  live  in  the  State. 
The  State  plan  would  not  be  boiler  plate; 
its  formulation  would  not  be  the  mechanical 
compliance  with  Federal  standards.  Rather, 
each  State  plan  and  its  formulation  would 
be  a  unique  re.«ponse  to  the  special  problems 
of  that  State.  It  would  be  a  real  plan — a  de- 
sign for  action. 

We  would  ask  that  the  plan  be  "goal- 
oriented,"  that  Is,  geared  to  what  would  be 
accomplished  vrtth  the  Federal  dollars.  We 
would  ask  you  to  tell  us  In  advance  what 
changes  would  occur  and  what  benefits  would 
accrue  rather  than  Just  where  you  want  to 
send  the  Federal  dollars. 

With  this  "goal-oriented  funding"  ap- 
proach, with  skillful  and  thorough  evalua- 
tion processes,  with  a  minimum  of  rules, 
regulations,  titles,  and  programs,  and  with 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  local  and  State  discre- 
tion to  use  Federal  dollars  to  solve  local  and 
State  problems  In  the  five  block  grant  areas 
.  .  .  with  all  of  these,  we  believe  we  would 
have  an  administrative  system  that  will 
achieve  the  optimum  effectiveness  in  the  use 
of  Federal  dollars. 

There  are  other  possible  approaches  to 
simplification,  and  many  problems,  yet  to  be 
solved,  with  the  course  I  have  outlined.  But 
this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must  move. 
And,  having  a  clear  understanding  of  our 
goal,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
rapid  progress  towards  it. 

Now,  while  candor  is  the  watchword,  let 
me  touch  on  other  topics  in  which  we  have 
strong  mutual  Interests. 

STRENGTHENING  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 

The  keen  Interest  expressed  bv  members 
of  your  organization  and  the  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  have  been  most  per- 
suasive In  convincing  me  that  State  depart- 
ments of  education  are  essential  working 
units  In  the  Federal  education  structure. 
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We  intend  to  help  your  departments  to 
continue  the  high  priority  planning  and 
evaluation  functions  which  you  have  re- 
cently begun.  In  addition,  we  shall  aid  you 
as  you  begin  working  with  local  educational 
agencies  In  your  States  to  build  a  strong 
foundation  for  planning  and  evaluation.  This 
way  we  can  all  be  more  responsive  to  the 
call  for  accountability  and  better  manage- 
ment In  education. 

If  we  are  to  solve  many  of  the  educational 
problems  facing  our  country  many  of  the 
initiatives  must  flow  from  strong  State  edu- 
cation agencies.  This  Is  an  area  in  which  a 
new  and  vital  federalism  can  be  particularly 
effective. 

COMPENSATORY     EDUCATION     AND     THE     POVERTY 
CYCLE 

My  new  role  in  the  Administration  con- 
stantly brings  me  face  to  face  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  seemingly  insoluble  problems  of  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged.  How  can  we 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  families  are 
trapped? 

Our  health  programs  are  valuable  and 
humane.  They  can  reduce  the  crippling  dis- 
abilities which  fall  so  heavily  on  all  Amer- 
icans, but  devastate  the  poor.  But  they  can- 
not by  themselves  solve  the  entire  genera- 
tlon-to-generatlon  poverty  problem. 

In  the  fleld  of  welfare  you  know  of  the 
President's  proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan 
to  replace  the  current  welfare  system.  This, 
I  hope,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  breaking 
the  poverty  cycle. 

But  education  also  has  an  Integral  role 
in  this  national  task. 

Our  compensatory  education  programs, 
though  often  criticized,  have  accomplished 
much.  Some  of  the  funds  have  supplanted 
instead  of  supplemented  local  and  State 
funds.  That  is  wrong  and  must  be  fixed. 
Some  of  the  administration  was  faulty,  and 
that  is  easier  to  understand  than  to  condone. 
We  know  we  must  improve  our  stewardship. 
By  and  large,  however,  I  believe  these  funds 
have  done  good  work.  The  learning  curve  on 
how  to  do  the  Job  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion— a  Job  never  before  attempted  on  such 
a  scale — Is  sharply  up.  Oiu*  additional  work 
on  dropout  prevention,  our  work  on  providing 
aid  for  post-secondary  students,  our  voca- 
tional programs  and  our  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  have  all   been  helpful. 

Every  educator  knows  first  hand  of  the 
penalizing  educational  effects  of  poverty.  You 
know  too  the  statistics  that  quantify  the 
obvious — for  example,  that  over  40  percent 
of  children  with  fathers  having  less  than  8 
years  in  school  and  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $3000  were  reported  in  one  study  a 
year  or  more  behind  their  proper  grade  levels. 
Another  study  showed  that  the  achievement 
test  scores  of  ninth  graders  with  grade  school 
fathers  were  about  half  of  those  with  college 
fathers. 

But  the  poverty  cycle  persists.  So  must  the 
question:  is  there  more  that  educators  can 
do? 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  in 
1971  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  are  caught  In  the 
poverty  cycle  can  leave  a  high  school  and 
together  establish  a  family.  By  1972  they 
could  be  three.  By  1977  or  1978  that  third 
little  citizen  will  be  a  potential  client  of  a 
school  district  in  your  State,  and  probably  in 
need  of  compensatory  education. 

In  any  group  of  educators  it  Is  interesting 
to  listen  to  the  number  of  times  "the  stu- 
dents" are  referred  to.  But  let  me  ask  If  those 
two  young  parents  are  not  as  Important 
clients  of  our  educational  system  as  "the 
students?"  Indeed,  they  may  be  doubly  Im- 
portant. First,  as  parents  of  a  child  .  .  . 
probably  a  disadvantaged  one  .  .  .  with 
whom  you  will  have  to  cope  In  six  or  seven 
years.  Second,  as  the  creators  of  a  home  en- 
vironment which  can  advance  or  retard  the 
entire  efforts  of  your  system — teachers,  build- 
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ings,  dollars  and  all  the  rest.  Can  educators 
afford  to  lose  Interest  In  this  young  couple? 

Our  educational  research  data  strongly 
suggest  that  in  order  to  raise  the  average 
quality  of  educational  product  of  a  given 
school,  we  should  introduce  Into  that  school 
a  greater  concentration  of  pupils  from  homes 
where  learning  is  respected  and  encouraged. 
We  know  that  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  giving  quality  education  to  children  in 
formerly  segregated  areas  are  not  solved  by 
the  establishment  of  desegregated  school 
systems  alone.  Indeed,  it  only  brings  us  up 
to  the  starting  line. 

Our  efforts  In  desegregation — and  I  want 
to  talk  more  about  those  efforts  in  a  few 
minutes — will  In  a  few  years  probably  pro- 
duce most  of  the  education  benefits  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  achieve  by  the  desegre- 
gation route. 

The  children  from  families  where  learning 
is  encouraged  will  be  more  widely  dispersed. 
And  this  win  help  to  raise  the  educational 
level  of  thousands  of  disadvantaged  boys  and 
girls.  But  like  you,  I  am  a  person  schooled  in 
the  American  philosophy  that  cutting  up 
the  pie  into  thinner  and  thinner  slices  is 
always  less  desirable  than  making  a  bigger 
pie.  Therefore  I  ask,  "Should  not  educators 
try  harder  to  Increase  the  number  of  homes 
that  encourage  learning  as  the  next  big  effort 
to  help  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  through 
educational  means?" 

Is  it  not  In  the  educator's  self  interest 
to  minimize,  if  possible,  the  number  of 
educationally  deprived  children  of  1978  and 
1980?  Can  educators,  perhaps  working  In 
close  concert  with  other  specialists  In  the 
community,  help  turn  an  educationally  de- 
prived home  into  one  that  encourages  and 
supports  learning  achievement — that  will 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  future 
quality  of  life  In  the  community?  I  am  8ur« 
this  wonderful  transformation  happens 
spontaneously  In  thousands  of  homes  each 
year.  Can  we  find  out  how  to  make  it  happen 
deliberately  so  the  children  of  a  newly  en- 
lightened home  can  in  their  turn  provide 
the  magic  catalytic  effect  to  other  disad- 
vantaged children  when  they  go  to  school 
each  day? 

Research  on  the  effectiveness  of  "Sesame 
Street" — a  program  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  a  major  role  In  creating  and 
supporting — points  to  the  potential.  Children 
who  watched  most  and  learned  most  tended 
to  have  mothers  who  watched  the  show  with 
them  and  who  often  talked  with  tliem  about 
it.  Perhaps  our  slogan  for  the  1970's  should 
be,  "Each  living  room  a  school  room." 

The  men  and  women  who  work  In  com- 
pensatory education  hardly  need  a  new 
challenge.  They  tell  us  with  sincerity  and 
quite  accurately  that  their  objective  is  to 
work  themselves  out  of  a  Job.  Here  perhaps 
is  a  way  to  accelerate  progress  to  that 
objective — to  do  It  in  one  decade,  perhaps, 
instead  of  two,  or  more. 

A  big  Job?  Difficult?  Yes,  but  are  not  our 
educational  systems  In  this  nation  filled  with 
able  people  who,  if  given  leadership,  turn  to 
big  and  difficult  Jobs  with  enthusiasm? 

DESEGREGATION THE  1970  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Let  me  turn  again  to  desegregation,  an  area 
that  has  been  marked  by  turmoil,  disagree- 
ment and,  often,  hostility.  It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  review  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
desegregation  story  but  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion and  perhaps  the  attention  of  others  to 
the  recent  positive  and  human  side  of  the 
story. 

With  the  Brown  decision  of  nearly  16  years 
ago  we  began  the  slow  process  of  change.  In 
its  decision  In  the  Green  case  In  1968,  the 
Supreme  Court  accelerated  the  process  by.  In 
effect,  ruling  out  "freedom  of  choice."  Last 
year.  In  Holmes  vs.  Alexander,  the  Court 
said,  "Now." 

Today  of  the  approximately  2700  school 
districts   in   the    11    Southern   States,   more 
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thai  97  percent  have  desegregated.  All  but 
76  '  llstrlcts  have  converted  to  a  unitary  sys- 
terr  .  Eind  almost  700  school  districts  have 
cha  need  this  school  year.  In  a  3  month  period 
of  1970  we  have  moved  from  having  less 
than  28^^  of  the  South's  black  school  chll- 
drea  In  desegregated  school  districts  to  over 
90 

vtlthout  in  any  way  suggesting  that  we 
hai  e  reached  the  end  of  the  effort,  or  that 
we  are  not  much  later  than  we  should  be 
in  reaching  this  point,  let  me  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  thousands  of  individuals  who 
ha'  e  made  the  recent  giant  step  forward 
possible  1  the  practical  sense  of  the  word. 
any  of  the  districts  that  have  taken  the 
this  Fall  are  those  where  community 
If  not  commtinlty  resistance,  has 
strongest.  The  fact  that  these  changes 
ha|e  come,  and  come  peacefully.  Is  to  the 
crepit  of  all — parents  and  children,  black  and 
In  thousands  of  homes,  there  have 
earnest  and  agonizing  conversations 
n  parents  and  children  of  all  races 
abAut  the  personal  Impact  of  the  changes. 
I  lielleve  that  it  Is  to  the  credit  of  these 
fa^illles  that  the  overwhelming  result  of 
conversations  has  been  the  conclusion, 
s  make  It  work." 

long  chain  of  such  decisions  has  con- 
i|}uted  to  the  success  that  has  been 
vcd.  In  each  State  the  chain  has  led 
rclTii  the  home  back  through  the  community 
1  through  the  antire  school  system.  The 
5sroom  teachers  have  been  a  key  part  of 
chain.  Thousands  have  been  transferred 
new  surroundings  from  schools  where 
thfey  have  served  comfortably  for  years.  They 
ha  te  met  face  tc  face  the  resistance  to  change 
th  It  is  part  of  all  of  us  but,  somehow.  Is 
of  en  peculiarly  strong  in  children.  They 
ha  ve  absorbed  and  dampened  expressions  of 
hcttlllty  and  even  incipient  violence  from 
most  intransigent.  With  dedication  and 
i^ination  they  have  eased  the  friction 
abrasion  inevitable  in  the  thousands 
^n  thousands  of  mw  and  unfamiliar  hu 
n  contacts  which  have  been  part  of  this 
ole  effort. 

School  principals  and  school  admlnlstra- 
s  have  provided  the  on-the-spot  leader- 
,  the  planning,  the  organizing  and  prob- 
solvlng  skills  so  vital  in  the  process  of 
liange.  My  education  coUeagij^s  like  Ted 
have  reminded  me  that,  tinder  ordinary 
circumstances,  simply  changing  a  school's 
be  undaries  or  changing  a  single  transporta- 
route  or  a  curriculum  can  unleash  a 
of  problems  in  relations  with  students 
their  parents.  Tc  have  done  all  of  these 
tilings  and  more  on  the  massive  scale  of  this 
Pi  Jl,  and  to  have  done  it  with  a  minimum  of 
iset,  was  a  remarkable  Job. 
If  schools  of  education  were  ever  to  use 
trte  case  study  method  to  the  same  extent 
tl.at  law  and  business  schools  do,  I  am  sure 
tiie  story  of  what  these  principles  and  dls- 
superintendents  did  last  summer  would 
uce  dozens  of  fascinating  cases  to  use 
the  training  of  future  leaders  In  school 
administration.  Of  course,  a  few  might  drop 
t  at  the  very  thought  of  how  difficult 
scjhool  administration  can  be 

But  with  all  this  effort  by  so  many  dedl- 

I  .ted   and   resourceful   people,   the  real   job 

making   desegregated   education   as  good 

we  want   It  to  be   is  barely   begun.   The 

of  change  Is  high.  The  bill  has  yet  to 

b^  totalled,  much  less  paid. 

We  think  the  part  of  the  cost  that  reason- 
ably should  come  out  of  Federal  funds  In  this 
y  iar^is  $425  million.  Next  year,  a  billion 
dDllars. 

The  Emergency  School  Assistance  money 
t:  lat  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress  last 
s  immer  should  be  used  well.  The  $64  mil- 
liDn  available  to  school  districts  has  been 
sjient  on  teacher  preparation  programs,  on 
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curriculum  revision,  and  special  programs 
to  help  pupils,  and  on  worthwhile  commu- 
nity programs.  But  racial  Isolation  and  re- 
lated educational  disadvantages  are  deeply 
rooted — and  not  just  in  the  South.  We 
know  that  compliance  on  paper,  too  often, 
is  not  compliance  in  fact.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  will  continue  to  work  for  equal 
education  opportunity— regardless  of  the 
region — In  the  same  spirit,  and  we  hope 
with  the  same  success,  that  have  character- 
ized your  efforts  this  year. 

Hence  emergency  school  assistance  is  a 
national  job  and  merits  the  support  of 
people  from  every  State.  I  hope  you  gentle- 
men will  accept  this  thesis  and  lend  your 
own  valuable  support  to  the  passage  of  the 
$425  million  appropriation  request  that  Is 
now  before  the  Congress. 

Throughout  the  communities  where  these 
changes  were  wrought  there  were  dozens  of 
citizens  who  helped  make  the  effort  work — 
school  board  members,  civil  rights  leaders, 
public  officials,  civic  leaders,  officers  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  law.  They  contributed  to 
their  community's  decision  to  make  this 
change  aind  to  make  it  smoothly. 

The  State  advisory  councils  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  and  the  education  agencies 
in  the  affected  States  have  made  signlflcant 
contributions  to  the  success  of  this  effort. 
The  men  In  this  room  from  the  States  con- 
cerned have  provided  outstanding  leadership 
and  organizing  skill  at  the  State  level  plus 
the  practical  school  know-how  that  have 
made  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  A  great  contribution  was  piUling  to- 
gether the  school  people  to  meet  with  the 
group  of  Federal  executives  last  spring  and 
summer — the  group  which,  I  understand, 
was  knc  i  with  varying  degrees  of  affection 
as  "The  Road  Show."  Knowing  that  the 
law  required  the  Office  of  Education  to  make 
grants  directly  to  the  local  education  agen- 
cies under  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program,  we  are  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  assistance  you  gave  us  in  getting  the 
funds  allocated  In  record  time. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Fed- 
eral people  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Administration's  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram. The  group  was  drawn  from  quite  a  list 
of  Federa'  offices  including  HEW's  Office  for 
Civil  Rig. its.  Office  of  General  Counsel  and 
Office  of  Education.  The  Justice  Department 
was  heavily  Involved.  These  men  and  women 
demonstrated  how  Federal  people  with  a 
clear  mandate  and  a  dedication  to  dlplomaw;y 
can  mobilize  men  of  goodwill  In  a  wide  area 
to  make  a  good  thing  happen.  This  demon- 
stration of  skill  and  energy  should  raise 
doubts  about  the  popular  Impression  that  the 
Federal  government  Is  a  massive,  Immovable 
bureaucracy  with  molasses  for  blood  and  red 
tape  for  muscle. 
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Top  Prosecutor  in  Ohto 

There  Is  always  something  uncommonly 
gratifying  about  the  kind  of  honor  that  has 
come  to  Stark  County  Prosecutor  David  D. 
Dowd,  Jr.,  who  has  been  adjudged  by  his 
peers  as  Ohio's  "Outstanding  Prosecutor  of 
the  Year." 

First  of  all.  It  confirms  the  good  Judgment 
of  county  voters  who  elected  him.  Secondly, 
It  demonstrates  rather  Impressively  that  the 
quality  of  one's  work  as  a  public  official  does 
not  always  go  unnoticed. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Dowd  was  recognized  In 
part  for  this  service  to  the  county  and  the 
state  in  development  of  the  Stark  County 
Metro  Narcotic  Squad,  which  has  cracked 
down  on  users  and  pushers  of  illicit  drugs. 

He  has  made  many  other  contributions  in 
law  enforcement  because  he  Is  not  satisfied 
to  perform  only  the  prescribed  and  ordinary 
functions  of  his  office.  When  he  sees  a  need 
for  more  aggressive  action,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  become  involved,  as  witness  his  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  several  statewide  commit- 
tees   dedicated    to    crime    prevention. 

We  commend  Mr.  Dowd  for  having  earned 
and  won  this  award. 


DAVID  D.  DOWD.  JR. 


MISS  JUANITA  CASTRO  SPEAKS  BE- 
FORE   ANTI-COMMUNIST    LEAGUES 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join 
with  many  other  oflBcials,  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  constituents  in  compliment- 
ing David  D.  Dowd,  Jr.,  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
who  has  been  named  Outstanding  Prose- 
cutor of  the  Year  by  his  Ohio  colleagues. 
It  is  an  honor  that  is  richly  deserved, 
and  I  share  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Canton 
Repository : 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALLFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
mtmist  League  held  in  Japan,  Miss  Jua- 
nita  Castro  delivered  a  most  excellent 
speech.  Miss  Castro  is  the  sister  of  Fidel 
Castro,  the  Communist  dictator  of  Cuba. 
Although  active  in  the  Cuban  revolution- 
ary movement  from  1953  until  her  broth- 
er seized  power  Miss  Castro  fled  her 
homeland  in  1964  to  actively  work  against 
her  brother's  terroristic  regime. 

Miss  Castro  makes  many  points  in  this 
address  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
today's  events  in  the  United  States.  She 
outlines  how  the  Communists  created  a 
collective  and  individual  fear  of  anticom- 
munism  in  Cuba  in  order  to  eliminate 
those  elements  who  were  actively  work- 
ing against  the  Communists  coming  to 
power.  We  see  this  type  of  hysteria  being 
whipped  up  today  in  our  own  Nation.  The 
old  shibboleth  of  "McCarthyism "  is  be- 
ing dragged  out  again  and  brandished 
over  any  type  of  activity  which  might 
lead  to  the  implementation  of  internal 
security  laws  necessary  to  control  the 
elements  bent  on  destruction  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  Communist  Party  and  its  front 
and  captive  organizations  are  frightened. 
They  see  the  possibility  of  the  enactment 
of  much  needed  legislation,  and  possible 
action  in  the  field  of  judicial  reform, 
which  would  severely  limit  their  freedom 
of  action  to  destroy  cui-  nation.  They  are 
fighting  back  by  trying  to  equate  legiti- 
mate protection  of  our  citizens  with  "re- 
pression" or  "fascism." 

The  rear  warfare  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  understand  perfectly  that  with 
correctly  perceived  internal  security 
measures  in  effect  they  cannot  accom- 
plish the  mission  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Soviet  Politboro.  They  wish  to  cloud  our 
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perception  and  confuse  the  issues  to  the 
point  where  the  necessary  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  individual 
freedom  for  the  majority  of  Americans 
will  not  be  taken. 
Miss  Castro  also  recalls  that — 
The  "liberals"  and  the  "leftists"  who  Join 
the  Communists  In  their  struggle  for  power 
are  swept  away,  jailed,  or  executed,  as  soon 
as  the  Communists  control  the  government 
of  a  country. 

The  Communist  purging  of  temporary 
non-Commimist  allies  has  happened  so 
often  that  one  would  think  that  by  this 
time  the  leftists  would  have  learned  the 
lesson.  Coalitions  with  Communists  cost 
considerable. 

The  speech  follows : 
Speech  Delivered  by  Miss  Juanita  Castro 
Before  "World  Anti-Communist  League 
AND  Asian  People's  Anti-Communist 
League,"  Held  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  Japan, 
September  15  to  20,  1970 

The  story  of  what  has  happened  In  Cuba 
until  the  present  is  very  long.  Batista's  dic- 
tatorship and  Fidel's  tyranny  cover  eighteen 
years.  I'll  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  telling  what  I  have  witnessed  during  those 
long  and  dramatic  years. 

The  politico  military  difficulties  In  Cuba 
began  with  the  unjustifiable  military  coup 
of  March  10,  1952.  This  was  the  original  sin. 
This  Is  tjie  main  cause  of  what  Is  happening 
today.  Batista's  dictatorship  spawned  Fidel's 
Communist  tyranny. 

By  March  10,  1952,  Cuba  had  found  the 
way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  institutional 
order  based  on  the  1940  Constitution;  this 
was  the  same  Constitution  that  Fidel  prom- 
ised to  re-establish  after  the  victory  of  the 
Revolution  while  he  was  still  at  the  Sierra 
Maestra.  This  promise,  which  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  the  revolutionary  pro- 
gram that  the  Cuban  people  supported,  was 
never  fulfilled  by  Fidel,  as  he  fulfilled  none 
of  bis  other  promises. 

After  March  10,  1952,  the  majority  of  the 
political  Institutions,  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tutional order,  were  disrupted.  However,  due 
to  the  productive  ability  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, workers,  employers,  professionals  and 
technicians  and  their  hard  work,  social  prog- 
ress continued  despite  the  political  mishaps. 
This  means  that  before  January  1949  the 
crisis  In  Cuba  was  eminently  politico-mili- 
tary. It  was  not,  as  some  have  tried  to  make 
it  appear,  a  socio-economic  crisis. 

On  January  1959,  a  new  era  of  hope  and 
recovery  began.  The  Immense  majority  of  the 
people  believed  that  the  great  opportunity 
had  arrived  to  organize  Cuba  by  Institutional 
means  and  start  It  on  the  path  of  true  de- 
mocracy, with  Its  accommpanylng  attributes 
of  social  justice  for  aU  and  Individual  and 
collective  freedom. 

In  the  socio  economic  order,  the  majority 
wished  for  reform  in  the  areas  of  national  life 
that  still  lagged  behind,  so  as  to  put  them  on 
a  par  with  the  general  levels  already  attained 
and  thus,  begin  a  new  phase  of  greater  prog- 
ress by  means  of  social  evolution,  a  more 
positive  and  advantageous  means  than  sub- 
version and  violent  revolution. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  every  sec- 
tion of  society,  from  laborers  to  businessmen 
and  professionals,  were  ready  to  play  their 
part  unselfishly.  Fidel  had  his  great  oppor- 
tunity within  his  grasp  and  rejected  It  for 
submission  to  a  historically  bankrupt  sys- 
tem, Marxism-Leninism,  and  to  Its  disrep- 
utable agents  In  Cuba,  the  "Old  Guard"  of 
opportunists  In  the  Communist  Party.  To 
do  this,  Fidel  revived  Red  mummies  who  had 
not  made  one  single  sacrifice  during  the 
Cuban  Revolution  and  who  had  participated 
In  every  political  fix  In  the  country  and  allied 
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themselves  with  every  dictator  or  tyrant  who 
happ»ened  to  be  in  power,  among  them, 
Batista  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  true  revolutionaries, 
and  fighters  were  relegated  and  eliminated 
periodically. 

Those  who  rule  Cuba  today  are  not  the 
ones  who  fought  on  the  mountains  and  In 
the  cities,  but  opportunistic  agents  of  So- 
viet Imperialism  who  contributed  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  victory  of  the  original 
Revolution. 

Before  Socialist  Communism  was  estab- 
lished in  Cuba,  Cuban  workers  had,  among 
other  rights  guaranteed  by  the  1940  Con- 
stitution: a  minimum  workday;  a  progres- 
sive work  schedule;  the  right  not  to  be  di«- 
mlssed  arbitrarily  from  their  jobs,  retirement 
and  social  Insurance;  yearly  vacations  with 
pay;  sick  leave;  maternity  benefits;  ma- 
ternity leave:  per  dlems  and  comf>en6atlon 
for  industrial  accidents;  medical  assistance; 
hospitalization;  payment  during  vacations 
or  leaves  of  absence;  seniority;  arbitration 
commissions  that  dealt  Jn  labor  conflicts; 
labor  representation  before  official,  auto- 
nomic, and  private  organizations,  right  to 
administrative  appeal;  right  to  file  labor 
claims;  payment  for  overtime;  the  right  to 
freely  organize  unions,  federations,  and  con- 
federations; automatic  pay  raises;  and  the 
right  to  strike. 

The  labor  laws  that  protected  Cuban 
woikers  were  about  the  most  advanced  in 
Latin  America,  as  proven  by  those  who 
have  studied  and  observed  them,  and  those 
whose  minds  are  not  biased  by  Ideological 
sectarianism. 

What  Cuba  needed  was  to  Increase  and 
extend  its  development  and  the  essential 
techniques  to  reach  higher  and  fuller  goals 
which  would  have  eliminated  periods  of  un- 
employment, particularly  in  the  rural  areas 
where,  due  to  the  predominantly  agricul- 
tural economy  of  Latin  American  countries, 
there  exists  a  lack  of  sources  of  permanent 
employment.  This  lack  should  be  met  vritli 
the  creation  of  more  industrial  enterprises  In 
agriculture  and  in  cattle  raising,  and  with 
the  reforms  adequate  for  social  evolution. 

Cuba — before  Communism — was  like  a 
painting  that  lacked  only  the  final  strokes. 
Among  these  final  strokes  were  political  and 
administrative  honesty,  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Republic;  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  rural  and  urban 
minorities  that  lagged  behind  the  majority 
of  the  population.  In  truth.  It  was  neither  a 
perfect  country  nor  a  paradise.  It  would  be 
demagoguery  to  say  so  since  nothing  human 
is  perfect. 

Human  works  can  aspire  to  create  higher 
levels  of  well-being  and  happiness,  both  In- 
dividual and  collective,  but  never  perfection. 
Whoever  promises  perfection  and  an  earthly 
paradise  Is  deceiving  his  fellowmen.  How- 
ever, a  higher  level  can  be  reached  In  the 
economic,  social  and  political  areas. 

Nevertheless,  the  betrayal  of  the  present 
rulers  has  surrendered  the  Cuban  people, 
through  force  and  deceit,  to  the  worst  of  all 
politico-economic  systems,  as  Is  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm  when  It  Is  put  Into  practice.  Life 
under  this  ruthless  system  Is  about  the 
worst  ever  known  to  mankind. 

Cuba  has  had  the  misfortune  of  going 
from  one  tyranny  to  the  other.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  great  majority  of  the  Cuban  p)eople 
fer%'ently  hope  for  a  better  future  that  can 
never  be  similar  to  either  the  past  or  the 
present.  Our  solution  should  be  something 
new  and  different.  This  solution  will  be 
reached  only  if  we  look  to  the  future. 

Since  Marxism-Leninism  was  established 
In  Cuba  the  Cuban  peasant  has  loet  what- 
ever land  he  owned,  and  those  who  owned 
none,  the  hope  of  ever  owning  any  land 
under  the  Sovlallst-Communlsm  regime. 

Cuban  parents  have  lost  their  right  to  edu- 
cate their  children  In  the  school  and  religion 
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of  their  choice.  Parents  cannot  exercise  cus- 
tody of  their  children.  Children  are  forced 
by  the  Communist  Party  to  obey  only  the 
State,  not  their  pMirents. 

Professors  cannot  exercise  academic  free- 
dom or  teach  their  subjects  In  accordance 
with  strictly  scientific  curricula.  Many  capa- 
ble teachers  have  been  expelled  from  the 
Universities,  Secondary  Schools,  Elementary 
Schools,  Technical  Schools,  because  they  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  order  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Study  curricula  have  been  altered  to  adapt 
them  to  the  low  academic  level  demanded  by 
the  Communist  Party  to  be  able  to  graduate 
elements  pliable  to  Communism. 

Universities  and  all  other  teaching  estab- 
lishments and  institutions  are  militarized. 

Professors  cannot  exercise  authority.  The 
Communist  Party  is  the  sole  ruler  of  the  uni- 
versities and  all  other  institutions  of  learning 
by  means  of  terror  and  the  force  of  arms. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  study  and  hold 
objective  debates  on  the  academic  texts  re- 
quired for  the  training  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  a  profession.  The  textbooks  for  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Indoctrination  that  have  taken 
the  place  of  those  previously  freely  chosen 
by  the  faculty,  are  placed  above  any  train- 
ing for  a  profession  or  trade.  The  students 
are  forced  to  study  for  the  profession  or  trade 
determined  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  are 
aUowed  to  graduate  only  when  they  can  re- 
cite by  heart  the  Marxist-Leninist  textbooks 
that  are  of  far  more  importance  in  a  Socialist 
Communist  State  than  the  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  any  profession.  The  Communist  Party 
Is  far  more  Interested  in  training  "Com- 
munists" than  good  professionals;  therefore, 
ho.iest  professionals  and  technicians  have 
been  removed  from  their  positions  when  they 
refufced  to  accept  Commu  list  tyranny. 

Other  consequences  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime endured  by  Cuba  are  these: 

The  Cuban  people  loet  their  freedom,  their 
independence  and  their  sovereignty;  the 
Cuban  people  lost  the  right  to  freely  elect 
their  government;  the  Cuban  people  lost 
their  right  to  practice  the  religion  of  their 
choice;  the  Cuban  people  lost  the  right  to 
bett«r  themselves  and  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  under  Communism  they  have 
no  satisfactory  future;  the  Cuban  people  lost 
their  peace  and  happiness;  the  Cuban  people 
are  enslaved  by  international  Communism 
and  State  totalitarianism. 

From  all  this  we  can  learn  a  dramatic  les- 
son: the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  system.  State  Com- 
munism, will  never  be  able  to  raise  a  coun- 
try's standard  of  living  or  solve  Its  prob- 
lems. All  It  can  hope  to  do  is  to  make  them 
worse.  Under  the  politico-economic  system, 
wealthy  people  are  made  poor,  and  the  poor, 
destitute. 

Every  factory  belongs  to  the  Communist 
State;  every  business  belongs  to  the  Com- 
munist State,  every  parcel  of  Cuban  soil 
belongs  to  the  Communist  State;  every  ma- 
terial object  belongs  to  the  Communist  State 
and  the  State  can  dispose  of  it  as  It  wishes. 

All  human  beings  also  belong  to  the  Com- 
munist State  that  disposes  of  them  cruelly, 
as  If  they  were  so  many  beasts  of  burden. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 
under  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Communist  sys- 
tem everything  .  .  .  absolutely  everything 
.  .  .  belongs  to  the  Insatiable  Communist 
State. 

The  correct  position  for  the  leaders,  and 
the  one  the  people  should  demand  of  them, 
is  the  development  of  social  justice,  freedom, 
and  opposition  to  all  extremlsms. 

The  "liberals"  and  the  "leftists"  who  join 
the  Communists  in  their  struggle  for  power 
are  swept  away,  jailed  or  executed,  as  soon 
as  the  Communists  control  the  government 
of  a  country. 

The  Communists,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
power,  devour  those  who  were  their  allies 
only  yesterday. 
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rhe  Communists  have  no  peace  among 
th  jmselves.  and  much  less  where  their  clr- 
ci  mstantial  allies,  as  they  call  the  "liberals" 
ar  d  "leftists"  are  concerned. 

The  Communists  eliminate  and  kill  each 
t  aer.   They   constitute   a  voracious  plague 
tb^t  first  attacks  circumstantial  allies,  and 

er,  turns  to  destroy  Its  own  ranks. 

rhe    Cuban   people   know   now   that   the 

mmuni.sts  are  not  patriots,  that  they  are 

nationalists,  that  they  are  not  heroes. 

Hat  they  are  not  anti-lmperlallsts,  that  they 

J  not  honest. 

The  Cuban  people  know  the  Communists 
the   agents   of  the  most  inhuman  and 
crliel  Imperialism  ever  known  to  Mankind. 

The  Communists  are  traitors  to  their 
he  melands. 

rhe  Communists  are  fanatic  followers  of 
ai  ideology  that  rejects  and  proscribes  every 
nt  ble  human  feeling. 

The  Communists  want  to  enslave  Mankind 
imposing    Marxlsm-Lienlnlsm,    a    system 
is   nothing   more   than   a  totalitarian 
tatorshlp  that  sustains  Itself  In  power  by 
of  military  force,  terror,  repression, 
lid  mass  murder. 

rhe  Communists  speak  of  "freedom", 
"equality",  "workers'  rights",  "independ- 
er  ce",  "sovereignty",  "social  progress", 
"I  eace". 

However,  the  Communists,  when  they  reach 
p<  wer,  practice  slavery.  Inequality,  do  away 
w;th  workers'  rights,  destroy  independence 
ar  d  sovereignty  and  submit  themselves  to 
tY  e  Soviet  Empire,  eradicate  progress  and 
sc  :lal  conquests;  the  people  lack  everything 
ar  d  the  "peace"  they  are  so  vocal  about  is 
ui  ed  to  disarm  those  who  oppose  their  In- 
sa  tiable  appetite  to  conquer  peoples  and 
ni  tlons.  It  turns  into  ....  war  ....  and 
ej  termination. 

The  "peace"  the  Communists  demand 
se  rves  to  disarm  democracy  so  they  can  con- 
tl  lue  their  aggression  and  wars  without  op- 
p(  sltion. 

That  is  why  thousands  of  people  from  the 
C(  immunist  countries  escape  daily,  crossing 
bi  rbed  wires,  walls,  fortified  shores,  and  seas 
te  fmlng  with  torpedo  boats  that  attack  and 
murder  men.  women  and  children. 

Fidel  began  the  communizatlon  of  Cuba 
b<  cause  his  plan  was  not  to  build  a  free  and 
pi  osperous  society,  but  rather  to  turn  Cuba 
Id  to  an  aggressive  military  base  to  spread 
C  immunlst  Imperialism  to  the  Americas  In 
e!  change  for  commanding  the  aggressive  ac- 
ti  m,  and  exercising  totalitarian  power  as  the 
hi  ghest  representative  of  International  Com- 
rr  unlsm  In  the  Americas.  Fidel  will  never  be 
s£  tlsfled  with  merely  being  the  dictator  of 
C  iba.  He  hopes  to  dominate  every  country 
ir  the  Americas.  His  ambition  Is  ridiculous; 
It  knows  no  bounds.  To  satisfy  his  ambition 
h  ■  Is  capable  of  using.  Indiscriminately,  an 
aimament  given  to  him  by  Communist  Im- 
pi  rlallsm  which.  In  turn,  uses  him  as  a  tool 
o;  its  subvertionist  and  interventionist 
p  illcy. 

Since  Fidel's  only  Interest  are  his  aggres- 
si  ;-e  plans,  the  Cuban  people  are  suffering 
t!ie  consequences  and  the  country  has  al- 
rf  ady  been  destroyed  by  a  regime  that  is  an 
u  ;ter  economic   and   social  failure. 

Communist  Imperialism  is  set  on  taking 
c  er  America,  Asia  and  the  whole  world  as 
w  »1I.  They  are  very  close  to  here.  From  Red 
Cilna  and  North  Vietnam  they  Intend  to 
sise  other  countries  in  Asia,  consequently, 
Ji  pan  Is  not  out  of  danger.  If  the  Communists 
a  e  not  stopped  In  Vietnam,  another  mistake 
w  ill  have  been  made  by  those  nations  who 
a  e  obliged  to  face  this  danger  and  to  fight 
tl  lis  war  against  Communist  expansion. 

There  shall  not  be  peace  in  Vietnam  until 
tl  le  war  is  won.  The  military  retreat  would  be 
a  victory  for  the  Communist  aggressors. 

The  anti-Communist  fighters  In  Vietnam 
ai  well  as  in  other  countries — Cuba,  for 
e:  ;ample — must  be  helped  to  win  the  war,  not 
t(    detain  them  in  their  advance  Instead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Before  Cuba  fell  prey  to  Communist  Im- 
perialism, the  Cuban  people,  who  were  not 
and  are  not  Communists,  did  not  have  the 
experience  necessary  to  understand  what 
those  Intellectuals,  politicians,  student  and 
labor  leaders  who  followed  Communist 
ideology  were  capable  of  doing,  they  mas- 
queraded, as  they  do  everywhere,  as  defend- 
ers of  freedom,  democracy  and  peace. 

This  w£is  our  first  mistake.  We  neither 
studied  nor  observed  what  the  Communists 
had  t>een  doing  since  they  took  over  the  first 
covmtry.  We  forgot  their  history  of  treason. 
And  so,  we  were  deceived. 

Liater  on,  the  Revolution  played  into  their 
hands.  Many  Cuban  revolutionaries,  who 
were  not  Communists,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
allowed  the  Communists  to  infiltrate  the 
revolutionary  cadres,  ended  by  being  per- 
secuted. Imprisoned  or  executed  by  the  very 
same  Communista  that  a  short  time  t>efore 
appeared  to  be  their  friends  and  allies.  Thus 
history  and  experience  prove  that  those  Com- 
munists, that  may  today  appear  as  "patriots", 
if  allowed  to  spread  their  ideology  and  use 
their  tactics,  tomorrow  will  be  the  slave 
masters  of  the  people. 

Those  Communists  who  demand  "freedom", 
tomorrow  will  refuse  us  that  freedom. 

Those  Communists  who  demand  respect 
for  human  Ufe,  tomorrow  will  be  firing  at  us 
when  we  stand  before  the  "wall".  Those 
Communists  who  are  allowed  to  use  the  law 
for  protection,  tomorrow  will  destroy  that 
very  same  law,  so  that  we  are  deprived  of  Its 
protection. 

Communist  propaganda,  in  order  to  disarm 
the  revolutionaries,  the  Christian  Democrats, 
the  Christian  Socialists,  the  Liberal  Social- 
ists, etc.,  snread  the  view  that  it  Is  a  sin  for 
liberals  tope  anti-Communists. 

That's  hcisT  they  began  in  Cuba.  First,  they 
created  a  collective  and  Individual  fear  for 
antl-Communlsm.  Later  the  Communists 
took  over  the  Revolution.  And,  finally,  the 
Commimists  eliminated,  imprisoned,  or 
banished  from  the  country,  and  even  ex- 
ecuted, all  those  who  had  accepted  without 
question  the  complex  of  not  being  anti- 
Communists. 

Thus  they  set  their  trap.  The  same  kind 
that  the  Bolsheviks  used  in  Russia  to  become 
sole  masters  of  a  Revolution  that  had  been 
forged  by  many  different  revolutionary 
fronts.  This  way,  the  Communists  exter- 
minated those  who  had  not  dared  to  be  antl- 
Communlsts. 

Those  who  defend  "coexistence"  should  ex- 
plain why  the  Communists  do  not  allow 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  them  to  "coexist" 
with  communized  countries,  and  why  they 
contintie  to  advance  aggressively  and  to  de- 
vour, in  the  name  of  "coexistence"  and 
"world  peace",  any  nation  that  borders  on 
a  state  ruled  by  a  Communist  regime. 

I  have  witnessed  how  the  people  of  differ- 
ent levels,  who  gave  so  much  aid  to  the 
Revolution,  were  Inhumanly  deprived  of 
their  normal  means  of  support,  and  how  only 
the  few  groups  that  give  their  allegiance 
to  the  Communist  Party  are  given  Jobs  that 
even  in  their  case  are  miserable,  and  for 
which  they  are  paid  slave  wages. 

And  yet,  I  was  present  also  when  long 
before  all  this  Fidel  would  criticize  our  father 
for  being  too  generous  with  the  peasants  in 
his  farm  and  for  not  acquiring  more  land. 
Later,  I  saw  him,  already  a  tyrant,  dls- 
posses  those  same  peasants  of  their  homes 
and  lands,  and  extend  the  fences  down  to 
the  very  sea,  to  be  sure  that  he  owned  every- 
thing Inside  the  immense  Communist  Estate. 
Nowadays  in  Cuba  every  worker  and 
peasant  Is  Fidel's  slave. 

I  have  seen  how  families,  who  made  their 
fortune  by  means  of  honest,  productive  work, 
or  inherited  it  legally,  were  dispossessed. 
Those  families  were  not  anti-Communists. 
They  didn't  even  know  what  Communism 
was.  However,  they  were  on  the  Communists' 
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black  list;  they  were  considered  enemies,  and 
thus,  deprived  of  their  properties. 

Now,  they  have  no  means  of  support.  Many 
have  committed  suicide.  Others  are  dying 
slowly,  consuming  the  meager  food  rations 
allowed  them  by  the  regime. 

I  have  seen  parents  lose  their  children  to 
Marxist-Leninist  indoctrination  system  that 
trains  children  and  young  people  In  the 
fanatical  obedience  to  the  Commiuilst  Party, 
to  the  extent  that  they  denounce  their  own 
parents  as  "counter-revolutionaries". 

I  have  seen  parents  and  children  Jailed  in 
Inhuman  political  prisons  and  in  concentra- 
tion or  hard  labor  camps,  and  I  have  heard 
personal  witness  accounts  of  thousands  of 
executions  before  the  "wall". 

I  have  heard  Fidel  say: 

"Elach  day  that  passes  is  one  more  battle 
we  win  in  the  American  nations.  Each  year 
we  remain  In  power  means  consolidation 
of  the  offensive  we  are  planning  and  execut- 
ing to  spread  Communism  to  every  nation 
in  the  world". 

Fidel  thinks  only  In  terms  of  war. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  most  of 
his  plans,  even  if  only  in  general  outlines. 

I  am  fulfilling  a  duty  towards  my  own 
conscience  in  denouncing  them  in  time. 

It  is  a  task  of  every  citizen  to  fight  against 
communism.  Our  goal  must  be:  Victory 
over  Communism  first  and  World  Peace  then! 


CHARLES  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  INITIATES  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL EDUCATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  faculty,  administration,  and  students 
of  Charles  County  Community  College 
in  my  congressional  district.  While  other 
campuses  around  the  country  are  mak- 
ing headlines  as  being  centers  of  student 
unrest  and  dissent,  Charles  County  Com- 
munity College  is  making  headlines  as 
a  frontrunner  in  environmental  control 
education. 

I  salute  particularly  my  good  friend, 
Jay  Carsey,  president  of  the  college,  and 
Belva  Jensen,  head  of  the  biology  de- 
partment, for  conceiving  this  program 
and  for  carrying  it  through.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  been  of  some 
assistance  in  acquiring  Federal  funds  to 
support  the  program.  Just  this  week,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  will  award 
the  college  a  $62,010  supplemental  train- 
ing grant  to  enable  the  college  to  con- 
tinue training  waste  treatment  plant 
operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  recent  article 
describing  this  unique  educational  in- 
stitution at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  interest  of  all  environmentalists  in 
this  body: 

A  College  Intends  To  Improve  the 
Envibonment 

People  at  Charles  County  Community  Col- 
lege are  Just  as  proud  of  a  sewage  disposal 
plant  as  they  are  of  the  attractive  new  colo- 
nial buildings  on  their  campus.  It's  not  that 
the  facility  looks  glamorous  but  it  means 
something  special  to  many  of  the  faculty  and 
staff,  to  some  of  the  students  and  even  to 
residents  of  the  area  served  by  the  college. 

The  plant  symbolizes  the  college's  efforts 
to  distinguish  Itself  by  contributing  to  man- 
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power  development  and  eventually  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  environment. 

Long  before  Earth  Day  and  the  many  po- 
litical proclamations  began,  Charles  County 
Community  College  had  announced  that  en- 
vironmental control  education  was  a  field  In 
which  the  Institution  could  specialize,  much 
as  the  University  of  Maryland  might  make 
a  name  for  Itself  in  agriculture  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  In  law  or  medicine. 

More  than  three  years  ago,  the  college 
began  seeking  funds  to  organize  educational 
programs  for  men  and  women  who  "care 
about  fields,  plants  and  animals,  streets  and 
inland  waterways,  beaches  and  shore  lines, 
the  air  we  breathe."  Federal,  state  and  local 
support  was  obtained  to  develop  programs  in 
pollution  abatement  technology  and  in  solid 
waste  technology,  according  to  J.  N.  Carsey, 
president  of  the  college. 

He  credits  Belva  Jensen,  head  of  the  biology 
department,  with  developing  the  project. 
Several  county  sanitary  inspectors  took  a 
course  in  biology  under  Mrs.  Jensen.  Upon 
completing  the  course,  they  decided  that  they 
would  have  done  their  jobs  differently  and 
better  had  they  had  the  benefit  of  the  coiu-se 
earlier. 

From  this  experience,  Mrs.  Jensen  decided 
that  a  course  Ej>eclally  designed  for  pollution 
control  might  prove  effective.  At  the  time, 
for  example,  there  were,  according  to  state 
health  authorities,  only  three  certified  sew- 
age treatment  plant  operators  in  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Jensen,  with  backing  from  Mr.  Carsey, 
who  heli>ed  find  federal  support,  planned  a 
three-i>oint  program:  curriculum  develop- 
ment, construction  of  a  science  and  tech- 
nology center  for  laboratories  and  classrooms 
and  building  the  sewage  disposal  plant  to 
serve  the  college  and  community  while  giv- 
ing sOudents  practical  experience.  All  have 
been  realized.  In  the  fall  of  1969  classes 
began  with  some  20  students  enrolled — in- 
cluding one  "committed  housewife. ' 

"Community  colleges,"  says  Mr.  Carsey, 
who  was  one  of  the  youngest  college  presi- 
dents in  the  country  when  he  took  the  post 
five  years  ago  at  the  age  of  35,  "are  Ideally 
suited  to  work  in  the  pollution  control  field. 
The  Improvement  of  the  environment  Is 
really  a  local  problem  which  has  to  be  tackled 
on  a  local  basis — naturally  with  help  and  di- 
rection at  the  national  level. 

"Moreover,"  he  continues,  "much  of  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  In  Improving 
the  water  and  air  can  be  accomplished  by 
well-trained  technicians." 

Charles  County  Community  College  is  in 
an  Ideal  area  for  the  Investigation  of 
pollution  problems.  Natural  laboratories 
abound:  the  Tobacco  River,  the  Potomac, 
even  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  college  Is  near 
Port  Tobacco.  These  "labs"  are  used  for  the 
testing  equipment  and  training  In  pollution 
control  techniques. 

When  all  the  environmental  equipment  Is 
Installed,  the  college  will  prepare  men  and 
women  to  manage  sewage  and  water  treat- 
ment operations,  do  research  and  analytical 
work  on  pollution  control  and  engage  in  lab- 
oratory and  field  operations.  Those  who  com- 
plete the  programs  can  look  forward  to  well- 
paying  Jobs  since  there  is  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  field. 

Carl  Schwlng.  now  Is  in  charge  of  the  pol- 
lution control  program  at  the  college.  He 
describes  himself  as  a  white  hat — a  sanitary 
engineer — who  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege as  a  sewage  plant  engineer.  He  can  trace 
pollution  control  techniques  through  the 
centuries  from  the  Babylonians  to  the  pres- 
ent. He  feels  the  Babylonians  probably  had 
systems  as  pood  or  better  than  those  In  op- 
eration todav. 

Schwlng  is  optimistic  about  the  college's 
efforts  at  Improving  the  environment  and 
providing  careers.  But  he  knows  It  Is  not 
easy  to  glamorize  some  of  the  work  areas  in 
sewage  disposal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  college,  there  are  plans 
to  use  the  campus  for  demonstrating  the 
first  complete  recycling  operation  in  the 
country.  All  wastes — liquid,  solid,  heat  and 
even  noise — will  be  reused  within  the  sys- 
tem. For  example,  instead  of  burning  used 
exam  papers  as  Is  the  custom  now,  they  will 
be  remade  into  new  examination  papers.  The 
heat  now  pumped  into  the  atmosphere  from 
air  conditioners  in  the  summer  will  be  stored 
and  used  by  the  college.  The  college  will 
make  extensive  use  of  Its  large  computer  in- 
stallations for  machine  teaching  to  allow 
students  to  advance  at  their  own  pace. 

Charles  County  Community  College  is 
appropriate  In  many  ways  as  the  site  for 
pioneering  efforts  to  educate  men  and  wom- 
en to  improve  the  environment. 

While  the  campus  is  in  a  beautiful  wooded 
setting,  once  a  tobacco  farm,  the  institution 
serves  an  area  which  lost  its  major  Industry 
when  slot  machines  were  banned  in  Maryland 
several  years  ago.  The  college  Is  in  LaPlata, 
on  the  once  bustling  301  strip.  Abandoned 
motels  are  reminders  of  the  halcyon   days. 

Opened  In  1958  at  a  vacant  Nike  missile 
site,  the  college  has  become  a  major  cul- 
tural resource  for  the  community.  It  has  an 
enrollment  of  about  1,000  students,  drawing 
from  the  surrounding  area. 

It  offers  work  leading  to  transfer  to  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  at  the  end  of 
two  years — and  offers,  in  addition  to  the 
pollution  control  technologies,  a  variety  of 
other  technical  courses  of  study.  Its  new 
computer  center  serves  the  community  as 
well  as  the  students. 

"And  that,"  says  Mr.  Carsey,  "Is  why  we 
exist.  For  we  are  a  community  college.  Our 
Job  is  to  improve  the  community.  If  we  Ciin 
help  clean  up  the  environment  and  simul- 
taneously prepare  people  for  rewarding  jobs, 
then  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  community 
college." 
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DR.  TAL  BONHAM  SOUNDS  CITIZEN 
ALERT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  19,  1970.  a  distinguished 
theologian  delivered  a  major  patriotic 
speech  from  the  steps  of  the  State  capitol 
in  Little  Rock. 

Dr.  Tal  D.  Bonham,  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Baptist  State  Convention,  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Side  Baptist  Church  in 
Pine  Bluff,  addressed  500  people  who 
stood  in  the  rain  to  hear  his  words. 

That  speech  contained  fundamental 
truths  about  the  United  States,  and  an 
exhortation  to  sustain  those  fundamen- 
tals which  have  provided  the  frame- 
work for  U.S.  progress  and  achievements. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congress  may  share  Dr.  Bonham's  think- 
ing. I  include  his  speech,  "Wake  Up. 
Citizen,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Wake  Up,  CmzEN! 

During  World  War  I,  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  an  Illinois  city 
received  a  stack  of  patriotic  posters  with  the 
request  to  display  them  all  over  town.  He 
enlisted  the  help  of  an  overenthusiastlc  teen- 
ager and  Instructed  him:  "Put  these  up  all 
over  the  city  wherever  you  find  a  dead 
wall."  Later  in  the  day,  the  ofBcial  was 
taken  to  a  nearby  cemetery  where  he  read 


on  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  city's  deceased 
founding  fathers: 

"Wake  up,  citizen!  Your  country  needs 
you!" 

A    PROUD    AMERICAN 

If  it  were  possible,  I  too  would  request 
that  some  of  our  forefathers  awake  with  the 
plea,  "Your  country  needs  you!"  If  they  could 
awake,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  to  those 
who  paid  for  my  freedom  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Gettysburg,  and  Iwo  Jlma.  I  would  have  a 
special  word  of  thanks  for  those  who  lost 
their  lives  on  a  barren  ridge  in  Korea  or  a 
slimy  jungle  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  proud  American!  My  gratitude  to 
God  for  this  nation  still  causes  a  lump  in 
my  throat  when  I  think  of  the  patience  of  a 
Washington,  the  wisdom  of  a  Franklin,  the 
compassion  of  a  Lincoln,  the  integrity  of  an 
Eisenhower,  the  courage  of  an  imknown  sol- 
dier, the  vision  of  a  Jefferson,  ajnd  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  Nathan  Hale.  I  hear  them  as  though 
It  were  yesterday: 

"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 

"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  Ufe  to 
lose  for  my  country." 

SIGNED   IN    BLOOD 

My  hat  Is  off  to  that  group  of  brave  men 
who  signed  that  historic  document  In  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  13  colonies  which 
stretched  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 
They  signed  knowing  that  It  meant  danger. 
Nevertheless,  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  They  liter- 
ally signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
In  their  own  blood. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia  saw  his  ships 
swept  from  the  seas  by  the  British  Navy  and 
he  died  in  rags.  Thomas  McKeam.  hounded 
by  the  British,  was  separated  from  his  family. 
Ft'ancis  Lewis'  home  was  destroyed  and  his 
wife  died  In  Jail.  The  homes  of  Ellery,  Clymer, 
Hall,  Gwinnett.  Heyward,  Rutledge,  and  Mld- 
dleton  were  looted  by  soldiers  and  vandals. 
John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bed- 
side as  she  was  dying  and  their  13  children 
fled  for  their  lives.  Others  who  dared  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  met  similar 
fates. 

a  thrilling  flag 

I  don't  know  about  you  but  I  still  thrill 
at  the  sight  of  our  fl^g.  I  can  enthusiastically 
pledge  allegiance  to  a  flag  whose  stripes  repre- 
sent the  struggles  of  the  original  13  colonies 
and  whose  stars  represent  the  freedoms  of  the 
50  sovereign  states  of  these  United  States. 
I  can  pledge  allegiance  to  a  flag  who?e  red 
reminds  me  of  courage,  sacrifice,  hardiness, 
and  valor.  I  can  pledge  allegiance  to  a  fiag 
whose  white  reminds  me  of  purity,  inno- 
cence, and  liberty.  I  can  pledge  allegiance  to 
a  flag  whose  blue  reminds  me  of  loyalty,  vigi- 
lance, perseverance,  and  Justice. 

I  can  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  It  stands! 

AN    EMPIRE    RISES 

I  can  almost  see  George  Washington.  James 
Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Adams, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  sitting  among  those 
present  at  the  state  house  in  Philadelphia 
In  1787.  They  were  there  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  constitution  for  the  new  na- 
tion. Delegates  were  arriving  late  because  of 
the  weather.  The  small  states  wanted  repre- 
sentation equal  to  that  of  the  larger  ones. 
The  larger  states  wanted  representation  on 
the  basis  of  population.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching  a 
decision. 

Then,  Benjamin  Franklin  spoke: 
"Gentlemen.  I  have  lived  a  long  time  and 
am  convinced  that  God  governs  the  affairs 
of  men.  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  I  move 
that  prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven  be  held  every  morning  before  we 
proceed  to  btislness." 
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A  ter  prayer,  our  founding  fathers  drafted 
d  xument  that   Insures,   to   this  day.   the 
f  reepom  of  all  Americans. 

ONE  NATION  ITNDER  COD 

glory  In  the  spunk   of  John  Leland.  a 

;lst    preacher    from    Massachusetts    who 

to  Virginia  at   the  end   of  the   18th 

ury  to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  religious 

ty   He  became  a  candidate  for  the  Vlr- 

Constltutlonal    Convention    and    had 

to  exert  his  Influence   to  see   that 

::onstitution  was  not  ratified  by  Virginia 

[   it   guaranteed   full   religious  freedom. 

lid  James  Madison  met  beneath  an  oak 

near    Orange.    Virginia,    where    Leland 

to  support  Madison  for  political  of- 

wlth  the  understanding  that  he  would, 

irn.  present  amendments  to  the  Constl- 

I  which  would  guarantee  religious  lib- 
free  si>eech,  and  a  free  press.  Madison 
his    promise   and    introduced    the    ten 

efcdments  known  as  The  Bill  of  Rights. 

•  isited  our  nation's  capltol  recently  jind 

I  to  pray  In  the  prayer  room.  The  prayer 

is  centrally  located  for  the  convenience 

member  of  the  U.S.  House  or  Senate. 

Is  it  used  much?"  The  answer  was. 

.   it   is   used   often   during   the   sessions 

le  House  and  Senate."  There  is  an  open 

on  the  altar  opened  to  the  23rd  Psalm. 

s  told  that  this  one  passage  Is  read  most 

;hose  seeking  the  will  of  God  before  vot- 

on   some  vital   issue.   In  fact,  the  page 

rhlch  the  23rd  Psalm  Is  found  is  so  worn 

they  had  to  cover  it  with  plastic 

prayer  room  Is  rather  simple.  There 

only  ten  chairs  in  it.  There  Is  an  altar 

by    two    candelabras,    an    American 

and  two  small  kneeling  rails.  Over  the 

Is  a  lighted  stained   glass   window.   It 

res  Washington  on  his  knees  at  his  In- 

lon  surrounded  by  the  names  of  the 

les  of  the  United  States.  Directly  over 

head  are  the  words:  "This  nation  under 

Beneath   the  kneeling  President   are 

words  of  Psalm  16:1  which  Washington 

at  his  Inauguration: 

1  'reserve  me.  O  God.  for  In  thee  do  I  put 

rust." 

A  DISTURBED  AMERICAN 

am  proud  of  our  American  heritage.  I 
ti  proud  American!  But  I  am  also  a  dls- 
1  ed  American ! 
1903.  17  people  committed  themselves  to 
teachings  of  Marx  and  Engels  and  orga- 
the  first  Russian  communist  political 
.  At  that  time  W-  of  the  Russian  peas- 
owned  no  land  and  had  no  rights.  At 
time  80^t    of  them  could  not  read.  A 
'  ear  old  Russian  youth  by  the  name  of 
imlr  watched  the  Royal  Police  seize  his 
brother,  cut  out  his  tongue,  cut  off  his 
and  hang  his  body  at  the  door  of  their 
i^Lble  hovel  where  It  hung  until  it  rotted 
"Someday."  said  the  17  year  old  boy. 

II  change  things!"  The  world  later  knew 
as  Lenin. 

munlsm  swept  through  Russia  prom- 

a  better  life  to  the  downtrodden.  They 

to  a  little  peasant  boy,  "Come,  little  Joe. 

follow  us  and  we  will  give  you  a  new  way 

life.'  He  had  seen  three  brothers  and  a 

■r  starve  to  death  as  peasants.  He  had 

trained   as  a  religious   leader  but  he 

up  his  frock  and  followed  those  who 

gave  him  the  name  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

China.  Mao  Tse-Tung  led  the  Chinese 

of  the  Communist  movement  to  con- 

the  world  and  t^  1949  he  had  defeated 

Chinese    Nationalist    forces    and    drove 

Into  Formosa. 
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HAS    COMItfCNISM    CHANGED? 

Cbmmunlsm's  Initial  formula  for  world 
con  :}uest  was:  "Plrst.  conquer  eastern  Eu- 
rop  ■:  then,  the  masses  of  Asia:  then,  we  will 
clrc  le  the  United  States  of  America,  the  last 
bas  ;lon  of  capitalism.  We  will  not  have  to  at- 
tac  :  It.  It  will  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit  in 
our  hands." 

V'hen  revolution  came  In  Russia  and 
Ch  na,  the  masses  were  both  ignorant  and 
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poor.  America  Is  both  prosperous  and  liter- 
ate. The  Communist  Party  Is  probably  the 
most  Innocent  looking  underground  orga- 
nization In  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced 
that  It  moves  quietly  to  infiltrate  labor  un- 
ions, college  campuses,  judicial  powers,  and 
religious  bodies.  I  am  convinced  that  much 
of  the  burning,  looting,  shooting,  and  riot- 
ing that  we  have  observed  In  recent  years  Is 
directly  related  to  communist  Inspiration. 
Several  years  ago  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  labeled  the  com- 
munists as  "masters  of  deceit"  and  esti- 
mated that  theie  were  over  20,000  commit- 
ted communists  and  over  200.000  communist 
sympathizers  In  the  United  Sitates.  No  one 
knows  how  much  that  number  may  have 
grown  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  ALL  IS  NOT  LOST 

I  am  proud  of  this  nation.  I  am  disturbed 
at  some  recent  events  In  this  nation.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  all  Is  not  lost.  Already 
In  many  of  our  churches  and  on  many  cam- 
puses, the  fresh  wind  of  a  spiritual  awakening 
is  blowing. 

If  those  who  claim  to  believe  the  Bible 
will  merely  heed  and  proclaim  Its  admoni- 
tions. America  will  remain  the  "land  of  the 
free."  When  James  Russell  Lowell  was  asked, 
"How  long  do  you  think  the  American  Re- 
public will  endure?"  he  replied,  "So  long  as 
the  ideas  of  its  founding  fathers  continue  to 
be  dominant." 

Jesus  said,  "Render  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's"  (Matthew  22:21). 
No  wonder  Toynbee  said.  "The  first  heralds 
of  the  gospel  brought  a  living  faith  to  a 
dying  civilization."  To  follow  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  Bible  will  truly  bring  a  living 
faith  to  this  nation  that  may  be  dying  In 
racial  strife,  drug  addiction,  alcohol,  pornog- 
raphy, and  pollution  (both  Inward  and 
environmental ) . 

Christian  citizenship  calls  for  prayers — 
not  pot  shots.  Certainly,  we  must  constantly 
question  the  policies  and  deeds  of  our  local, 
state,  and  national  leaders  but  we  must  also 
pray  for  them.  The  Apostle  Paul  left  no  place 
for  the  censorious  spirit  when  he  said,  "I 
exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of 
thanks,  be  made  for  all  men;  for  kings,  and 
for  all  that  are  In  authority;  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  In  all  god- 
liness and  honesty"  (I  Timothy  2:1-2). 

FAIR    SHARE    OP    TAXES 

Christian  citizenship  calls  for  financial 
support.  When  our  Lord  spoke  of  rendering 
unto  Caesar  that  which  belongs  to  Caesar, 
he  did  so  In  the  context  of  a  conversation  on 
paying  taxes.  Jesus  paid  his  taxes  (Matthew 
17:24-27).  The  Apostle  Paul  admonished 
Christians  to  pay  their  taxes  (Romans  13.6). 
We  should  thank  God  that  our  places  of 
worship  are  tax  exempt  In  America.  But,  It 
Is  high  time  that  someone  reminded  many 
churches  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  their  ex- 
emptions. I  pray  that  our  nation  will  never 
levy  taxes  on  our  places  of  worship  and  reli- 
gious education.  However,  It  Is  no  more  than 
right  for  a  church  to  pay  Its  fair  share  of 
taxes  on  revenue  producing  property. 

Christian  citizenship  calls  for  a  rededlca- 
tlon  to  law  and  order.  The  Bible  admonishes 
us  to  "be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers"  and  "to  obey  magistrates"  (Titus 
3.1) .  It  calls  for  our  respect  of  those  In  places 
of  leadership   (Romans  13:1-4). 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  BOOK 

Those  who  believe  In  the  Bible  must  be 
busy  about  proclaiming  its  message  as  never 
before!  Let  them  echo  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  from  California  to  Maine:  "Blessed 
Is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the  Lord"  (Psalm 
33:12).  Let  them  remind  every  American 
that  "Righteousness  exhalteth  a  nation:  but 
sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Proverbs 
14:34). 

Let  those  who  believe  the  Book  point  a 
troubled  world: 
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To  the  One  whom  the  grave  could  not 
contain; 

To  the  One  with  a  message  of  love  for  a 
world  of  hate; 

To  the  One  who  points  a  polluted  world  to 
a  theology  of  Inner  ecology; 

To  the  One  who  Is  productive — not 
destructive: 

To  the  One  who  does  not  destroy  classes 
but  loves  all  classes; 

To  the  One  who  Is  color  blind  when  he 
looks  upon  a  human  being  created  In  the 
Image  of  God; 

To  the  One  who  died  for  all  men  of  all 
races. 

LEARN,  EARN,  BT7RN,  OE  TURN? 

The  church  stands  at  the  same  crossroad 
and  asks  the  same  question  with  the  rest  of 
the  world:  "Which  way  from  here?" 

Some  are  saying,  "Learn — education  Is  the 
way."  Others  are  saying,  "Earn — economic 
development  will  solve  all  of  our  problems." 
Some  are  crying,  "Burn,  Baby,  Burn^ — our 
society  Is  so  corrupt  that  It  must  be  de- 
stroyed." When  others  clamor  to  learn,  earn, 
and  burn,  we  must  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God  who  says,  "Turn — be  converted  from 
yoxir  selfish  ways  and  find  life  everlasting  m 
Jesus  Christ." 

Many  years  ago,  a  French  statesman  visited 
America  to  ascertain  the  American  Ideal. 
Here  was  his  conclusion:  "I  sought  for  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  com- 
modlus  harbors  and  her  ample  rivers,  and  it 
was  not  there;  In  her  fertile  fields  and 
boundless  prairies,  and  It  was  not  there.  Not 
until  I  went  to  the  churches  In  America  and 
heard  her  ptilplts  afiame  with  righteousness 
did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her  genius 
and  power.  America  Is  great  because  she  Is 
good  and  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good, 
she  win  cease  to  be  great." 

Wake  up,  Citizen!  Your  country  needs 
youl 

KENYA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
12  the  Republic  of  Kenya  will  celebrate 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. I  believe  the  time  is  appro- 
priate to  note  the  impressive  record 
which  Kenya  has  made  in  these  past  7 
years. 

Under  the  wise  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  President  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta, 
Kenya  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
benefits  of  a  multiracial  society.  Despite 
the  dire  warnings  of  cynics,  Kenya  has 
evolved  a  policy  of  economic  pragmatism 
and  political  evolution  which  continues 
to  offer  a  home  and  a  future  to  its  citi- 
zens of  different  racial  backgrounds. 
President  Kenyatta  has  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  old  animosities  can  be  for- 
gotten and  curied  in  the  search  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  opinion  of  Kenya 
and  its  remarkable  pre.sident  is  shared 
by  that  most  hardheaded  of  observers, 
the  American  businessman.  The  number 
of  American  companies  making  private 
investments  in  Kenya,  often  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  private  and  governmental 
interests,  continues  to  increase  rapidly. 

On  this  seventh  anniversary  of  Ken- 
yan independence,  therefore,  I  wish  to 
extend  the  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  to  the 
President  and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Kenya. 


December  10,  1970 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  POINTS  UP 
PLIGHT  OF  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  focuses  at- 
tention in  a  unique  way  on  the  plight  of 
the  nearly  6  million  persons  living  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  piece  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  control  the 
Baltic  States  against  the  will  of  its  cap- 
tives, and  in  violation  of  all  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  the  6  million  people 
there. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Phantom  Diplomats  Carry  On  in  BnrrAiN — 

Men  With  No  Country 

(By  Felix  Kessler) 

London. — By  all  rights.  His  Excellency  Au- 
gust Torma  should  easily  qualify  as  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  here. 

Mr.  Torma  Is  Estonia's  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary — a  post  he 
has  occupied  since  1934,  when  he  presented 
his  credentials  to  King  George  V.  "It  was  on 
December  1 2th  or  13th,"  he  recalls. 

Of  112  foreign  envoys  here,  Mr.  Torma 
alone  has  had  official  business  with  either 
King  George  V  or  his  successor.  King  Ed- 
ward VIII,  who  became  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
after  his  abdication. 

And  yet  the  76-year-old  Mr.  Torma  wasn't 
even  invited  last  month  to  the  Queen's  an- 
nual reception  for  the  diplomatic  corps  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  In  fact,  Mr.  Torma  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  haven't  met  since  her 
coronation  in  1952,  although  he  knew  her  as 
a  young  princess  during  the  reign  of  her 
father.  King  George  VI. 

A  Buckingham  Palace  official,  after  con- 
firming that  last  month's  guest  list  had  ex- 
cluded Mr.  Torma,  confesses  "I  didn't  know 
Estonia  had  a  legation  here." 

The  Royal  Family,  however,  hasn't  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  gaffe  by  snubbing 
Mr.  Toima.  For  the  past  30  years,  Mr.  Torma 
hasn't  existed.  At  least  officially,  Mr.  Torma 
Is.  in  effect,  an  envoy  without  a  country.  He 
and  four  other  such  "phantom  diplomats" 
have  been  granted  diplomatic  privileges  by 
the  British  government — but  they  aren't 
quite  recognized  by  It. 

This  unusual  stare  of  diplomatic  affairs 
dates  to  1940.  \^hen  Russia  invaded  Estonia 
and  Its  Baltic  Sea  neighbors.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  The  three  Baltic  states  were  un- 
willingly "a'osorbed"  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  now  numbers  them  among  Its  15 
republics.  Britain  acknowledges  the  political 
realities  of  the  situation.  It  concedes  that 
Russia  occupies  and  governs  the  Baltic 
states — but  it  doesn't  recognize  the  legality 
of  the  Soviet  absorption. 

"nothing    CHANGES    .    .    ." 

For  that  reason,  the  Baltic  states  continue 
to  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  to  main- 
tain legations  here.  But  since  none  of  the 
Baltic  governments  actually  exist,  a  Foreign 
Office  spokesman  notes,  none  can  perform 
the  routine  function  of  appointing  new  lega- 
tion officers  to  replace  deceased  officials.  Over 
the  years,  attrition  has  reduced  the  three 
Baltic  legations  to  five  accredited  officials 
among  them. 

Mr  Torma  Is  the  last  surviving  envoy. 
Lithuania  and  Estonia  are  headed  by  Junior 
officials  who  assumed  the  role  of  charge 
d'affaires  upon  the  death  of  their  envoys. 
The  Lithuanian  delegation  consists  only  of 
Vlncas  Ballckas,  the  charge  d'affaires.  The 
Foreign  Office  declines  to  speculate  whether 
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Britain  will  quietly  alter  its  views  of  the 
Lithuanian  situation  when  the  legation  no 
longer  has  an  accredited  representative. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Ballckas  tries  to  avoid 
Interviews,  which  are  obviously  painful.  "We 
give  Interviews  and  nothing  changes,"  he 
says.  "Our  countries  are  still  occupied,  and 
the  stories  give  us  pain,  as  If  to  reproach  us 
for  existing.  Is  something  wrong  in  that?" 
Mr.  Ballckas  keeps  In  touch  with  the 
dwindling  Lithuanian  community,  attend- 
ing social  and  cultural  affairs.  "This  week, 
I'll  be  going  to  four  functions,"  he  says. 
Although  hlb  Lithuanian  passport  is  still 
valid,  he  hasn't  traveled  abroad  since  1959. 
"I  hate  leaving  the  office  to  go  away  now," 
he  says.  "I  prefer  staying  here  at  my  post." 

The  Baltic  legations  continue  to  function — 
Issuing  passports,  displaying  their  flags  on 
national  holidays,  keeping  alive  memories  of 
their  brief  period  of  Independence  between 
the  two  world  wars.  But  they  function  In 
diminished  elegance,  existing  mostly  on 
private  contributions  and  carefully  watch- 
ing expenses:  Furniture  hasn't  been  replaced 
In  30  years,  rugs  are  threadbare,  old  maps 
curl  against  faded  wallpaper.  Only  the  out- 
side brass  plates  that  Identify  the  stately 
buildings  as  legations  are  kept  as  shiny  as 
those  of  the  busiest  embassy. 
dignity  and  irony 

Last  year,  after  three  decades  of  contro- 
versy, the  British  government  appropriated 
about  $16  million  in  gold  reserve  that  the 
Baltic  states  had  on  deposit  with  the  Bank 
of  England  since  before  World  War  II.  The 
money  became  part  of  a  fund  to  repay  British 
claims  for  property  lost  as  a  result  of  Russia's 
occupation. 

"We  thought  this  was  very  unfair."  says 
Ernst  Sarepera  of  the  Estonian  legation.  "It 
wasn't  our  governments  that  appropriated 
the  property.  The  money  should  have  been 
preserved  for  the  legitimate  governments  as 
a  matter  of  principle." 

Mr.  Sarepera.  who  Is  Estonia's  consul  gen- 
eral, accepts  the  political  situation  with  dig- 
nity and  irony.  Several  times  a  year  his  duties 
require  his  attendance  at  consular  affairs  at 
which  Russian  and  other  Iron  Curtain  offi- 
cials are  also  Invited.  There  never  are  any 
Incidents,  though  face-to-face  meetings 
are  minimized.  "We're  all  civilized  people," 
says  Mr.  Sarepera  with  a  thin  emlle. 

As  a  consulate,  the  Estonian  legation  still 
issues  passports  to  those  Estonian  natives 
who  haven't  taken  out  British  citizenship. 
"We  aren't  as  busy  as  we  used  to  be."  says 
Mr.  Sarepera.  v.'ho  observes  that  the  Baltic 
legations  Issued  documents  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  fled  the  three  states 
Immediately  after  the  war. 

Old  friends  in  the  diplomatic  corps  still 
invite  the  Baltic  legations  to  social  functions. 
Once  a  year  they  go  to  Buckingham  Palace — 
to  an  afternoon  garden  party,  not  a  diplo- 
matic gathering.  Among  their  diplomatic 
courtesies  and  privileges,  the  legations  aren't 
required  to  pay  Income  taxes.  Income  has,  to 
be  sure,  diminished  greatly. 

The  legations  firmly  hold  the  view  that 
their  states  will  someday  be  Independent 
again.  "History  hasn't  stopped  today."  says 
Eric  ZlUnskls.  the  Latvian  legation's  secre- 
tary. "Who  can  predict  the  future."  He  keeps 
books  ard  documents  with  pictures  of  Lat- 
vians killed  or  tortured  under  the  Russian 
occupation.  "But  we  don't  demonstrate  like 
hooligans,"  he  says.  "Our  relations  with  the 
world  are  peaceful — and  delicate."  • 

The  United  States  goes  beyond  Britain  and 
recognizes  neither  the  Soviet  Union's  legal 
nor  de  facto  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states, 
a  position  that  gratifies  the  three  legations. 
"The  world  owes  us  some  justice."  says  Mr. 
Torma,  "but  we  have  only  right  on  our  side, 
not  might."  Nevertheless,  he's  confldent  that 
there  will  be  a  change.  "Not  tomorrow  nor 
the  next  day  and  I  probably  won't  see  It," 
he  says,  "but  things  won't  be  like  this 
forever." 
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Meantime,  the  phantom  diplomats  try  to 
remind  the  world  that  their  nations  once 
existed  and  governed  about  six  million  people 
without  Russian  assistance.  And,  occasionally, 
European  border  authorities  are  reminded  of 
the  Baltic  states  when  somsone  like  Mr. 
Zillnskls  presents  them  with  a  Latvian 
passport. 

"Of  course,  only  on  holiday."  he  says. 
"There  are  no  business  trips  for  me  anymore. ' 


UNCOMMON  MAN  AWARD  GIVEN  TO 
MCE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
December  7,  1970,  Vice  President  Agnew 
was  in  New  York  City  to  receive  the  Un- 
common Man  Award  from  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America.  In  accepting  the 
award,  the  Vice  President  addressed  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  and  once  again,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  exploded  the  myth  that  he  is 
antiyouth. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  complete  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
remarks,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  on 
other  occasions  as  well,  can  readily  see 
that  he  is  really  "with  It"  as  far  as  the 
great  majority  of  our  young  people  are 
concerned. 

We  all  know  that  the  most  often  re- 
peated complaint  or  concern  of  our 
young  people  is  their  fear  of  losing  their 
identity  or  individuality,  if  you  will.  The 
fear  that  they  are  being  swallowed  up  in 
a  morass  of  big  campuses,  big  business, 
big  labor,  and.  their  greatest  concern,  big 
government.  The  Vice  President  directs 
his  remarks  to  that  very  concern,  not 
only  in  his  New  York  speech  earlier  this 
week  but  also  in  a  speech  he  delivered  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  December  2,  1970. 
I  ask  that  both  texts  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  I  would  hope 
that  young  people  both  on  and  off  our 
campuses  would  take  the  opportunity  to 
read  both  in  their  entirety  to  get  the  real 
message  of  the  Vice  President  rather 
than  the  distorted  picture  of  the  man 
and  his  philosophy  which  is  actively  pro- 
moted by  certain  individuals  and  groups 
around  the  country. 

The  texts  follow : 

Address  by  the  Vice  President, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  be  with  you 
tonight  and  to  receive  this  "Uncommon 
Man"  award  from  what  is  probably  the  most 
uncommon  collection  of  men  in  America. 
I  consider  it  a  rare  honor  smd  I  am  very 
grateful. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  talent  that  fills  this 
room,  the  success  that  each  of  you  has 
achieved  In  his  chosen  profession,  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  gone  beyond  that  to  dedi- 
cate your  energies  to  helping  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  become  appreciative  of 
and  contrlbutlve  to  the  greatness  of  America, 
I  am  doubly  impressed. 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  role  that  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  played 
In  this  organization — Herbert  Hoover,  who 
was  your  chairman  for  28  years  and  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  moet  meanlngfiil 
experience  of  his  life,  and  Richard  Nixon, 

who   took   seriously   hla   reepotulbllltles   as 
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chairman  for  four  years  preceding  his 
I  giu^tion  as  President  last  year, 
is  also  a  real  pleasure  to  share  this  plat- 
tonight    with    the    greatest    baseball 
of  our  era — and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Brooks  Robinson.  I  consider  myself 
te  that  Brooks  helped  me  campaign 
Governor   of   Maryland   four   years   ago 
of  running  against  me.  Seriously,  he's 
■eat  off  the  field  as  on  It;  he  gives  un- 
ingly  of  his   time  to  numerous  worth- 
reiiglous  and  charitable  causes.  You 
the  850  thousand  boys'  club  members 
the  United  States  can  indeed  be 
that   Brooks   is   an   alumnus   of   one 
jur  clubs — Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

this  year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 

something  about  the  work  of  one  of 

clubs — the  Slleslan  Boys'  Club  of  Los 

es.  I  was  very  Impressed  with  the  work 

1  his  Club  with   underprivileged  boys  of 

Spanish -speaking  minority   In   the  Los 

es  area.  Through  the  courtesy  of  cer- 

'Splro    Agnew"    wrist  watch    manufac- 

,    the  SUesian  Boys'  Club  received  a 

100  check  to  assist  in  their  good  work. 

Mickey  Mouse  will  not  be  offended  at 

effort   to   buUd   up   the    Slleslan   Boys' 

's  treasury. 

an't  commend  too  highly  the  work  that 

been  done  by  your  national  organization 

1906  and  by  some  individual  clubs  for 

than  a  century.  America  urgently  needs 

of  this  kind  of  Interest   In  our  young 

from    the    private    sector — Intimate, 

leadership   that   Inspires   them   to 

ve  and  excel  In  our  strongly  competitive 

>ty.  A  boy,  discouraged  and  on  the  ropes 

Initial   failure,   needs  an  experienced, 

ndferstandlng  hand  to  set  him  squarely  on 

eet  and  point  him  In  the  right  direction. 

of  my  duties  as  Vice  President  is  to 

as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 

■  'outh  Opportunity.  One  of  the  responsi- 

of    the    Council    Is   the   support    of 

and   local   youth   coordinators.    These 

ors  serve  on  the  staffs  of  Governors, 

and    county    officials.    They    try    to 

and  energize  public  and  private 

In  the  area  of  youth  opportunity — 

tua  easy  task. 

men  and  women  must  sort  out  and 

up  with   more  than  200  Federal   pro- 

which  directly  or  Indirectly  relate  to 

and  youth. 

has  been  disturbing  to  me  that,  as  the 

government  has  created  and  publl- 

more  and  more  programs,  people  have 

Increasingly  to  government  to  solve 

problems.  This  applies  to  youth  work 

ell  as  to  other  fields. 

a  meeting  of  the  youth  council  a  few 

ago,  I  remarked  on  the  need  to  reverse 

trend  by  preventing  the  erosion  of  prl- 

group  Interest.  In  too  many  cases,  we 

regarded    the    availability    of   Federal 

y  as  an  excuse  to  cease  private  support 

restrict  the  effort  to  that  which  the 

funding  will  finance.  We  have  fallen 

the  habit  of  saying,  "that's  all  we  can 

because  that's  all  Washington  will  give 

Many   projects  could   be   accomplished 

energy  spent  badgering   Washington 

more  money  would  be  applied  to  raising 

,ey  for  the  project  Itself. 

do   not   deny   that   public   assistance   Is 

ul  and  sometimes  necessary.  But  If  the 

money  Is  Imaginatively  utilized  by 

and    state    governments    to   stimulate 

1  vity  and  production  In  the  private  sector, 

positive  good  resulting  can  be  doubled 

'en  trebled. 

it's  Important  to  remember  that  suc- 

depends  on  something  more  than  money. 

Involvement  and  dedication  of  people. 

oiling  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  cause  in 

they  are  deeply  committed,  can  over- 

seemlngly    Insurmountable    obstacles. 

participation  is  far  more  powerful  than 

mpersonal  signature  on  a  check. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  we  could  use  more  of  our  Federal  funds 
to  stimulate  private  endeavors  such  as  yours, 
Instead  of  smothering  initiative  In  a  blanket 
of  bureaucracy  and  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams, America  would  be  a  stronger  nation 
for  It. 

Tonight,  I  am  honored  to  be  In  the  com- 
pany of  men  who  Intensely  enjoy  their  work 
of  serving  others.  But  what  makes  your  will- 
ingness to  help  especially  important  is  that 
you  are  successful  products  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  You  are  representative  of  our 
fine  Institutions  and  of  the  professional  free- 
dom enjoyed  In  the  United  States.  Everyone 
of  you,  by  virtue  of  his  own  intelligence, 
vigor,  stamina  and  fight,  has  attained  a  high 
peak  of  accomplishment  In  some  field — be  It 
government,  labor,  law,  the  military,  sports, 
or  some  other  business  or  profession.  In  short 
gentlemen,  you  are  the  establishment.  And 
because  you  are  the  establlshment^whlch 
is  fashionably  characterized  as  cold,  crass, 
brutal,  and  selfish — you  are  confounding  the 
critics  of  the  American  way  by  your  willing- 
ness to  help  others  less  fortunate  than  your- 
selves. To  prove  their  thesis,  they  would 
prefer  that  you  spend  your  time  exploiting 
the  poor,  evading  the  law,  cheating  the  con- 
sumer, and  terrorizing  all  of  lesser  position 
by  your  arrogance  and  insensltlvlty. 

In  these  times  It  is  vital  that  you  continue 
to  stand  in  obvious  refutation  of  the  minor- 
ity of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  lost  their 
faith  in  American  values.  Your  respect  for 
our  competitive  system  coupled  with  your 
sincerity  and  compassion  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  faltering  among  our  youth  help 
to  reptilse  the  current  attacks  on  our 
traditions. 

I  believe  It  is  appropriate  tonight  to  discuss 
the  challenges  to  our  traditional   values. 

In  particular,  the  competitive,  ambitious, 
aggressive  side  of  our  outlook  Is  under  attack : 
the  businessman's  drive  for  profit  is  labeled 
money-grubbing,  the  politician's  joust  with 
his  opponent  Is  branded  as  vicious  and  divi- 
sive, the  military  commander's  desire  for 
victory  is  mocked  as  jingoistic  heroics.  The 
urge  to  fight  one's  way  to  the  top  in  any 
undertaking  Is  sneered  at  as  Inhumane  and 
unworthy. 

In  the  public  mind,  this  attack  on  tradi- 
tional values  is  believed  to  represent  the  feel- 
ing of  most  of  our  youth.  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  fair  or  accurate.  There  are  many,  many 
young  people.  In  my  opinion  the  vast  ma- 
jority, who  believe  firmly  In  the  American 
system  and  in  traditional  American  values; 
while  at  the  same  time  many  of  those  who 
attack  our  values  are  no  longer  youths,  but 
full  grown  adults. 

Nevertheless,  because  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  unrest, 
of  which  I  have  been  both  critical  and  com- 
mendatory, has  given  such  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  new  "antl"  culture.  I  should 
like  to  read  you  a  few  passages.  The  report 
Is  speaking  of  what  It  calls  "youth  culture," 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  consider  that 
label  a  misnomer. 

But  here  are  some  psissages: 

"This  subculture  took  its  bearings  from  the 
notion  of  the  autonomous,  self-determining 
Individual  whose  goal  was  to  live  with  'au- 
thenticity,' or  in  harmony  with  his  Inner 
penchants  and  instincts.  It  also  found  Its 
Identity  In  a  rejection  of  the  work  ethic, 
materialism,  and  conventional  social  norms 
and  pieties.  Indeed,  it  rejected  all  Institu- 
tional disciplines  externally  Imposed  upon 
the  Individual,  and  this  set  It  at  odds  with 
much  In  American  society. 

"Its  aim  was  to  liberate  human  conscious- 
ness and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  experi- 
ence; It  sought  to  replace  the  materialism, 
the  self-denial,  and  the  striving  for  achieve- 
ment that  characterized  the  existing  society 
with  a  new  emphasis  on  the  expressive,  the 
creative,  the  Imaginative.  The  tools  of  the 
workaday     Institutional     world — hierarchy. 
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discipline,  rules,  self-interest,  self-defense, 
power — It  considered  mad  and  tyrannical. 
It  proclaimed  Instead  the  liberation  of  the 
Individual  to  feel,  to  experience,  to  express 
whatever  his  unique  humanity  prompted." 

Now  in  this  much  lionized  subculture, 
three  aspects  strike  me  In  particular.  First, 
the  avoidance  of  ambition  and  the  retreat 
from  power,  struggle  and  greatness.  Second, 
the  emphasis  on  the  abandonment  of  disci- 
pline, on  hedonism;  and  "doing  your  own 
thing."  Third,  a  gradual  turn  to  solipsism,  to 
the  notion  that  there  are  no  standards  be- 
yond oneself. 

These  three  traits  derive  from  an  unwill- 
ingness to  look  beyond  oneself  or  go  beyond 
oneself.  The  retreat  from  ambition  and  from 
the  arena  of  great  affairs  Is  justified  by  the 
emphasis  on  chucking  societal  restraints  and 
"doing  one's  own  thing."  Older  standards 
and  principles  that  transcend  the  Individual 
and  have  often  called  him  forth  to  something 
nobler  than  self,  are  rejected,  and  the  re- 
jection Is  justified  by  reliance  upon  one's 
Individual  standard  of  values. 

There  Is  a  positive  side  to  this.  After  all, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Plato  once  described 
Justice  as  "doing  one's  own  things."  And 
none  of  us  Is  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
there  are  not  abuses  In  the  accumulation  as 
well  as  In  the  exercise  of  power.  Prestige  Is 
not  always  well-earned. 

But  there  Is  also  a  negative  side.  The  re- 
ward of  ambition  Is  responsibility  as  well  as 
power  and  prestige.  And  since  power  Is  an 
Increment  of  achievement,  no  one  will  want 
power  If  achievement  Is  considered  an  un- 
worthy objective.  And  If  there  Is  no  competi- 
tion for  power,  It  will  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
those  least  qualified  to  use  It  constructively. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  new  "antl" 
culture  Is  opposed  to  what  Is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  traditional.  American 
values.  To  use  the  modern  Jargon,  they  are 
two  different  "life  styles."  I  favor  the  tradi- 
tional, but  I  firmly  believe  that  both  have  the 
right  to  exist.  Men  can  live  in  differing 
ways;  they  have  the  right  to  choose  and 
tolerance  demands  that  we  try  to  see  the  good 
aspects  of  other  ways  of  life. 

I  must  state  very  emphatically  that  I  have 
not  given  this  description  of  the  new  way  of 
life,  Juxtaposed  to  ours,  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism.  Rather,  I  have  given  It  in  the  desire 
simply  to  delineate,  because  I  feel  It  Is  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  attention.  However,  I 
believe  we  should  also  be  aware  of  what  this 
new  outlook  signifies,  not  so  much  in  moral 
terms  as  In  practical  terms — what  it  means 
for  us  and  for  our  country. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
country  stands  for.  It  stands  for  freedom.  It 
stands  for  equality  of  opportunity,  and  for 
justice.  I  realize  that  these  concepts  will 
always  be  Ideals,  goals;  that  they  do  not  exist 
In  perfection  here.  Our  principal  minorities 
still  suffer  from  Inequality  of  opportunity. 
But  we  have  Improved  greatly  In  the  past  two 
decades,  and  with  the  help  of  all  fair-minded 
citizens  we  shall  conquer  this  defect.  The 
beauty  of  our  system  Is  that  It  dramatizes 
flaws  rather  than  conceals  them. 

In  spite  of  our  Imperfections,  I  believe  that 
our  country  remains  the  bulwark  of  free- 
dom In  the  world  today.  With  us  rests  the 
responsibility  and  the  capacity  to  see  that 
freedom  does  not  die.  Most  of  you  remember 
well  the  Second  World  War  and  how  this 
country  armed  itself  to  fight  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  freedom  the  modern 
world  has  seen,  the  Nazi  Reich.  If  we  had  not 
gone  to  war  and  fought  for  4  long  years,  It  Is 
possible  that  freedom  would  have  perished 
from  this  earth.  The  Communlste  had  already 
extinguished  liberty  In  Russia,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  doing  so  In  China.  Britain  would 
surely  have  fallen,  and  I  doubt  that  we  in 
America  would  have  remained  free  from  In- 
vasion after  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists 
had  divided  the  vast  Eurasian  continent 
among  themselves. 
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But  we  did  go  to  war  and,  because  of  otir 
decision  to  fight,  freedom  was  preserved. 
Freedom  Is  very  precious,  but  It  Is  fragile — 
it  does  not  survive  by  itself.  It  must  be 
fought  for,  every  year,  every  day.  Not  always 
with  arms,  but  always  with  will.  Sometimes 
the  threats  to  freedom  are  not  readily  appar- 
ent as  threats — Isolated  acts  of  violence — 
an  anarchist's  bomb  thrown  In  the  name  of 
peace — a  policeman  murdered  In  the  name  of 
freedom  Itself. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  freedom  is 
not  something  common  in  the  world,  nor  has 
It  always  been  there.  Free,  representative 
government  was  first  developed  as  a  political 
goal  In  Ancient  Greece,  and  it  remained  for 
a  long  time  a  peculiarly  Western  response  to 
communal  needs. 

We  have  inherited  a  firm  belief  In  the 
correctness  of  an  unfettered  citizenry  partly 
through  the  survival  of  great  literatures  from 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  partly  through  the 
success  of  nations  that  were  founded  on  the 
principle  of  liberty.  Athens  reached  the 
peak  of  her  attainments  as  a  democracy. 
Rome  grew  to  world  power  through  a  con- 
stitution based  on  self-government.  But  our 
own  country  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  example 
the  world  has  ever  known  of  the  success  that 
freedom  brings. 

But  the  men  who  founded  our  country  did 
not  find  a  ready  model  for  their  concepts  of 
free  government.  Because  freedom  at  that 
time  was  languishing.  There  waa  a  King  in 
England,  and  a  King  in  France;  an  Empress 
In  Russia  and  an  Emperor  In  China.  Self- 
government  did  not  exist  in  any  major  power 
In  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

The  men  who  founded  this  nation  there- 
fore drew  their  concept  of  freedom  In  large 
part  from  their  reading  of  ancient  literature, 
and  from  their  reading  of  authors  who  them- 
selves were  Influenced  by  the  Ancients.  The 
example  of  a  government  by  the  people  did 
not  exist  for  them  to  observe  In  their  con- 
temporary world,  because  It  had  been  extin- 
guished with  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
Prlnclpate,  180  years  before. 

And  so  we  see  how  rare  a  thing  freedom 
really  is,  and  how  few  nations  and  how  few 
people  In  the  history  of  the  world  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  It.  Even  today,  a  great  portion 
of  the  world's  population  Is  not  free. 

These  facts  Illustrate  quite  vividly  that 
freedom  does  not  simply  take  root  and  per- 
petuate Itself,  but  must  be  established,  cul- 
tivated and  guarded — consciously  and  dili- 
gently. 

It  Is  because  freedom  requires  vigilance 
and  effort  to  survive  that  I  am  worried  about 
the  "antl"  culture  of  today  I  fear  that  those 
who  espouse  this  way  of  life  do  not  realize 
how  quickly  a  massive  individual  rejection  of 
responsibility  and  power  could  snuff  out  the 
freedom  that  makes  their  style  of  life  pos- 
sible. They  say,  "Make  love,  not  war";  and 
their  slogan  has  appeal.  But  It  misses  the 
point  because  it  suggests  that  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  there  are  times  when 
freedom  must  be  defenced,  would  rather 
make  war  than  love.  This  is  not  true.  No 
thinking  person  desires  war.  All  sane  Ameri- 
cans want  peace.  But  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  in  this  world  who  are 
not  Interested  In  peace — at  least  not  until 
their  dreams  of  conquest  are  fulflUed.  There- 
fore, we  mtist  retain  the  power  and  capacity 
to  deter  them  and  defend  ourselves,  If 
necessary. 

It  has  been  made  clear  throughout  our 
history  that  we  do  not  covet  the  resources 
of  others.  Certainly,  all  Americans  want 
peace;  all  Americans  want  happiness;  and 
all  Americans  want  freedom.  On  this  we  are 
agreed — both  we  who  believe  in  traditional 
values  and  those  who  profess  the  new  "antl" 
culture. 

What  sets  us  apart  Is  not  the  ends,  but  the 
means:  Is  freedom  best  preserved  by  striving 
or  by  resting?  Are  the  things  we  value  most — 
justice,  equality,  peace — best  secured  by  ef- 
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fort  or  by  ease?  Perhaps  there  Is  nothing  In- 
trinsically wrong  with  a  society  or  civilized 
withdrawal  and  relaxation,  but  in  view  of 
the  terrible  fragility  of  freedom,  can  such  a 
society  be  preserved  In  today's  aggressive 
world? 

Freedom  always  demands  unceasing  wake- 
fulness, but  most  especially  now,  when  her 
enemies  are  both  powerful  EUid  aggressive. 
We  need  men  In  America  who  are  strong  as 
well  as  humane.  We  need  men  who  under- 
stand that  leadership  requires  effort  and  who 
are  willing  to  make  that  effort — men  who  go 
beyond  themselves  both  in  Joining  the  battle 
for  prizes  and  In  serving  others  generously. 

Your  directors  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica are  such  men.  You  have  competed  with 
other  men  and  you  have  served  other  men. 
And  the  boys  you  have  helped  get  a  start  on 
a  better  life  than  they  were  born  to,  will 
not  forget.  They  have  noticed  what  sort  of 
men  you  are.  the  sacrlflces  you  make,  the 
generosity  you  have  shown,  and  to  them  you 
will  remain  an  example. 

Because  of  you,  they  will  be  better  able  to 
believe  In  the  American  dream,  to  trust  In 
American  freedom,  to  have  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  compete  and  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. They  will  not  need  to  find  a 
cheap  outlet  for  their  desires  or  live  a  de- 
grading life  m  a  fantasy  world  of  dangerous 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

They  are  strong  boys,  I  believe  they  rep- 
resent the  great  majority  of  American  youth 
today.  I  do  not  think  that.  In  honesty  and 
fairness,  we  can  tar  the  bulk  of  our  young 
people  with  the  brush  of  "antl"  culture.  In 
my  view,  our  young  people  are  too  energetic, 
too  positive.  Some  of  the  more  vocal  elements 
In  our  society  may  disagree  and  if  you  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  before  the  television 
tube,  you  too  may  wonder  where  I  get  my 
optimism.  Well,  I  get  it  from  my  own  ob- 
servations— from  traveling  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  country — seeing  all 
those  fresh  young  faces  at  airport  fences,  on 
city  streets,  even  at  political  meetings — and 
hearing  them  say  In  a  hundred  ways  that 
they  believe  in  America.  My  Judgment  is  that 
the  youth  of  America  is  sound. 

That  Is  why  I  am  optimistic:  because  we 
have  fine  young  i>eople  and  men  like  your- 
selves who  together  have  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  Americans:  to  keep  the 
United  States  strong  as  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom In  the  world. 

All  of  us  want  our  country  to  be  great,  not 
only  In  her  power,  but  especially  In  her 
humaneness.  We  want  Justice  and  equality 
and  happiness  for  all  otrr  citizens.  These  are 
gentle  aspirations,  and  It  may  seem  strange 
to  the  advocates  of  the  "antl"  culture  that 
there  Is  also  a  tough  side  to  happiness.  But 
I  believe  that  even  In  this  sleek  and  pros- 
perous age  we  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
words  of  the  great  Athenian  statesman. 
Pericles,  who  once  said  to  his  countrymen 
over  2400  years  ago.  that  "the  secret  to  hap- 
piness Is  freedom,  and  the  secret  to  freedom 
is  courage." 

Address  bt  the  Vice  PREsroENT  at  the  Lotji- 
siANA  Republican  Dinneb 

The  growth  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Louisiana,  and  throughout  the  South,  proves 
that  the  days  of  one  party  domination  here 
are  numbered.  No  longer  can  the  Democrats 
in  Washington  automatically  count  on  blind 
loyalty  from  Dixie.  From  now  on  thoughtful 
Southerners  will  Insist  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select,  from  viable  competing  par- 
ties, the  candidates  most  qualified  and  most 
representative  of  their  views.  In  Louisiana, 
the  Republican  Party  Is  going  to  win  Its 
share  of  elections  because  it  will  field  top- 
flight candidates — people  like  your  outstand- 
ing State  Senator.  Ace  demons,  and  Ben  C. 
Toledano.  who  made  a  fine  race  for  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans. 

But  good  candidates  are  only  cne  part  of 
any     successful     political     effort.     Without 
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strong  party  executives,  willing  to  do  the 
bull  work  In  the  parishes,  the  best  candidates 
cannot  win.  I  want  to  compliment  Chairman 
Charles  DeGravelles  and  our  loyal  party 
workers  all  over  Louisiana  for  their  tenacity 
and  courage.  They  are  the  reason  Republi- 
cans made  the  best  showing  ever  at  the  grass 
roots  this  year.  Those  flfty-nlne  parish  ex- 
ecutive committees  did  not  bloom  spon- 
taneously. They  came  about  through  hard 
work. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  learn  from  your  State 
Chairman  that  our  two  United  Stales  At- 
torneys in  Loulslana^-Jerry  GalUnghouse  in 
New  Orleans  and  Don  Walters  In  Shreve- 
port — are  doing  such  an  outstanding  job. 
Our  congratulations  to  both  of  you. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  In  this  same  room 
I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  a  dinner 
very  similar  to  this  one.  Some  of  you  were 
probably  present  that  evening.  You  may  re- 
call that  I  committed  an  unpardonable  Vice 
Presidential  sin  on  that  occasion — I  said 
something.  From  time  to  time  over  the  past 
year  I  have  made  other  candid  observations. 
And.  Irrespective  of  the  Jerks  and  quivers  of 
my  critics,  I  fully  Intend  to  continue  to  speak 
out  on  the  issues  In  accordance  with  my 
convictions.  Some  may  disagree,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  audiences  deserve  something 
thoughtful  from  a  Vice  President  when  he 
makes  a  speech — certainly  something  better 
than  bureaucratic  pap  or  vague  compassion- 
ate promises  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  mankind. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  subject 
which  Is  neither  sensational  nor  controver- 
sial at  the  moment,  but  which  could  possibly 
become  both  because  of  my  discussing  It. 
But  whether  or  not  that  occurs.  I  feel  It  Is 
vitally  Important  to  an  understanding  of 
the  American  political  system  and  the  rather 
substantial  changes  now  taking  place  In  our 
federal  government. 

A  Governor  from  one  of  your  neighboring 
states,  who  had  national  aspirations  In  1968, 
once  said  that  there  wasn't  "a  dime's  worth 
of  difference"  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties.  Well,  a  dime  wouldn't 
begin  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
sound  fiscal  policy  of  this  Administration 
and  the  free-wheeling  machinatloiu  of  the 
big  spenders  in  the  other  pany.  It  would  run 
Into  billions  If  you  measured  It  In  dollars. 

Tonight,  however,  I  would  like  to  tA]^ 
about  a  difference  that  Is  not  measurable 
solely  In  money.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
contrast  In  philosophies,  as  reflected  by  the 
actions  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  two 
parties. 

I  am  aware  that  In  this  audience  there 
are  probably  as  many  who  consider  them- 
selves Democrats  as  there  are  those  who 
consider  themselves  Republicans.  But  I  don't 
believe  you  would  be  here  If  you  didn't  feel 
that  President  Nixon  and  I  more  closely 
represent  your  views  than  do  the  leaders  who 
now  speak  for  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
national  level.  And,  therefore.  I  regard  you 
as  philosophical  brethren  and  include  yoii  In 
our  group — which  I  would  loosely  describe 
for  purposes  of  this  discussion  as  "centrist- 
moderate-conservative." 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  major  parties  today  lies  In  how  they  view 
the  citizen — what  he  ought  to  be,  what  he 
can  become,  and  whether  It  Is  possible  for 
him  to  remain  Identifiable  as  an  Individual 
rather  than  become  a  cipher  In  a  throng  of 
over  200  million  people.  Expressed  another 
way,  the  question  Is  will  his  party  regard 
him  as  unique  John  Smith,  a  complex  prod- 
uct of  Infinitely  varied  factors  both  inherited 
and  acquired;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  will  his 
party  be  satisfied  to  simply  regard  him  as 
John  Smith,  a  poor  man,  or  John  Smith, 
a  black  man,  or  John  Smith,  a  young  man? 

It  is  my  contention  that  our  hypothetical 
poor  John  Smith  Is  not  comparable  to  every 
other  poor  John  Smith.  Their  mutual  poverty 
may  be  one  characteristic  that  they  have 
In  common,  yet  they  may  differ  In  hundreds 
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. ways;  and  they  may  have  completely 

eent   views   of   what   their   government 

be  doing  to  help  them  out  of  their 

ty.    But    most    Importantly,    no    John 

needs  a  self-appointed  elitist  stranger 

„  his  government  what  is  best  for  all 

ohn  Smiths  similarly  situated.  After  all, 

an  American  citizen;   and  in  our  free 

he  will  make  himself  directly  heard. 

party — not    only    intentionally,    but 

...  lively— strives  to  preserve  the  citizen's 

iduality   against  the  encroachment  of 

tinuing  drive  toward  collectivism.  We 

want    to    see    all    of   those   infinitely 

_  John  Smiths  hammered  and  pounded 

a  single  conforming  Image  by  the  ma- 

?ry    of    some    distant    bureaucracy.    We 

full   well    that   the   troublesome   lack 

edlctablllty  of  the  John  Smiths  Is  an 

.tlal  ingredient  of  true  freedom  and  the 

that  holds  America  together.  A  gigantic 

_.  government  is  the  root  to  oblitera- 

of  the  individual  and  to  bureaucratic 

of  the  total  population. 

left-to-liberal    group,    on    the    other 

1 — whose   views   dominate   the   national 

of   the  Democratic  Party — has  a 

spot  for  the  Individual.  It  prefers  to 

the  whole  citizenry  rather  than  the  man. 

croup   InEtinctlvely   tries   to   eliminate 

idual  variances  by  imposing  a  uniform 

Imperfectly  fitting  solution  for  all.  This 

process  that  discourages  individual  and 

'  ite  group  initiative:  moreover,  it  forfeits 

and   local   governmental   prerogatives: 

is   another    difference   no   less    Im- 

to  the  understanding  of  politics  to- 

and  what  this  national  Administration 

„  to  accomplish  in  Washington.  This 

question   of   individual   competence. 

»  believe  that  within  the  law  a  citizen 

be    allowed    to    shape   his    own   life 

as  he  is  able  to  exercise  the  will  and 

to  do  so. 

believe  that  the  average  citizen  can 
himself  more  productively  and  more 
Inglv  than  he  can  be  directed  by  some- 
In  government. 

believe  that  federal  employment  does 

give  a  person  the  insight  to  run  other 

e's    lives    better    than    they    can — that 

citizens  can  think  and  do  very  nicely 

themselves    if    given    the    incentive    to 

and   the  opportunity  to  achieve. 

.       opposing  view  held  by  left-to-liberal 

1  Jclans  looks  upon  a  normal  Individual 

semi-ward  of  the  nation.  He  Is  collec- 

referred  to  as  "the  masses"  by  these 

He   Is   regarded   as   a   person  so 

..ent   in   competence   as   to   require   the 

itant  ministrations  of  federal  careerist". 

consider  the  inherent  arrogance  of  this 

pt  that  the  Individual  can't  do,  or  at 

can't  do  as  well   as  others  believe  he 

The  rationale  Is  that  therefore  he  has 

done  for.  And  believe  me,  he  generally 

•  lone  for"  by  the  time  they  get  through 

him. 

philosophy   holds    that   government 

act   as   a   catalyst   to   stimulate   the 

en  to  be  productive  and  self-protective: 

public   assistance   should  be   provided 

where  the  individual  and  the  private 

„■    have    plainly   failed.    Even    then   the 

ral   assistance  shoulrl  be  geared   to  the 

r  of  the  faulty  private  machinery  and 

its    replacement.    We    certainly   do   not 

that  the  citizen  should  be  suffocated 

unsought  protective  cocoon  of  govern- 

"good-Shepherdlsm." 
„  _  is  always  some  danger  in  any  dls- 
:  Ion  of  general  principles,  such  as  this 
abstract    examination   of   party   pos- 
..  that  one  may  with  some  Justification 
,ccuse(1    of   oversimplifying.    In    what    I 
now  going  to  cover.  I  must  accept  that 
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seems  to  me  that  the  national  Demo- 

i  have  Increasingly  become  oriented  to- 

waitl  a  terribly  complicated,  altruistic,  and 
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unworkable  plan  designed  to  help  the 
people — without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  people  themselves.  Oh.  there  Is  plenty 
of  advice  and  criticism  from  the  elitist  social 
architects  who  designate  themselves  as  spe- 
cial spokesmen  for  the  people — but  these 
pontiacators  are  far  removed  from  the  reality 
of  the  common  man's  individual  problems. 
The  Republican  Party,  instead  of  trying  to 
dictate  the  destiny  of  people,  believes  in 
helping  people  to  help  themselves.  This  con- 
cept is  based  on  our  conviction  that  people 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  they  need 
to  be  helped  and.  if  they  need  advice,  they 
will  seek  it  as  close  to  home  as  possible. 
And  if  they  need  governmental  action,  they 
will  demand  It  as  close  to  home  as  possible. 
Because  if  that  action  Is  not  forthcoming, 
they  want  to  be  able  to  figure  out  who  failed 
to  carry  out  their  mandate. 

Another  easily  identifiable  difference  in 
app.'oach  between  the  national  parties  is  the 
distinction  between  remedial  and  compen- 
satory action.  We  believe  in  correcting  faults 
in  the  system.  They  believe  In  compensating 
for  them  by  extending  the  system. 

For  example,  when  there  was  a  breakdown 
in  the  teaching  of  English  In  certain  high 
schools — such  as  was"  discovered  recently 
when  a  large  percentage  of  New  York  City 
College  enroUees  under  an  open  admissions 
policy  were  found  unable  to  read  above 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  levels  despite  their 
high  school  diplomas — academic  liberals  of 
the  other  party  favored  the  addition  of  com- 
f)ensatlng  courses  in  the  college. 

To  us  it  makes  little  sense  to  ignore  the 
failure  of  the  high  school  system  and  teach 
reading  all  over  again  in  college.  We  believe 
that  the  breakdown  should  be  corrected 
where  it  exists — in  the  high  school — so  that 
expensive  duplication  at  the  college  level 
can  be  avoided. 

In  short,  if  a  student  can't  do  high  school 
work,  he  shouldn't  be  pushed  ahead,  gradu- 
ated, and  told  he  is  ready  for  college.  Better 
that  he  should  be  reoriented  in  a  useful 
vocation  where  he  can  meaningfully  compete 
and  make  an  honest  living. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
preference  for  compensatory  over  remedial 
action.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  detail 
them  tonight,  but  I  expect  to  touch  on  them 
in  future  talks. 

Now  \vlth  that  fractional  understanding  of 
philosr.phlcal  differences,  let's  examine  some 
little  publicized  aspects  of  the  Nixon  presi- 
dency that  have  already  wrought  funda- 
mental and  sweeping  changes  In  the  federal 
structure. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  took  office 
twenty-two  months  ago.  It  Inherited  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare.  In  the  preceding 
eight  years,  hundreds  of  programs  had  been 
enacted  with  virtually  no  Tttention  to  their 
Interrelationship  or  coordination.  The  num- 
ber was  such  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
even  published  a  catalog  of  the  catalogs 
which  described  federal  assistance  programs 
so  that  State  and  local  governments  would 
know  what  aid  was  available.  In  1  year 
alone — 1965 — there  had  been  109  new  pro- 
grams enacted.  Some  programs  provided 
federal  money  to  the  States,  some  to  local 
governments  through  the  Statfes,  some  to 
local  governments  directly,  some  directly  to 
private  groups.  And  the  percentages  of  fed- 
eral aid  fluctuated  wildly  between  all  of 
them. 

By  1966  there  were  11  separate  programs 
for  health  profession  assistance,  10  for  higher 
education,  8  for  educational  research'!  7  for 
mental  retardation.  American  citizens  be- 
came accustomed  to  hearing  a  new  program 
announced  daily — often  with  much  fanfare, 
and  all  too  frequently  without  any  later 
followthrough  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  money  to  fund  these  widely  publicized 
promises.  In  many  instances,  the  programs 
were  rendered  meaningless  by  the  mountains 
of   paper   work   required    at   the   State   and 
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local    level.    Delays    of    months    and    yeara 
ensued. 

There  are  now  over  a  thousand  federal 
assistance  programs,  and  their  cost  has  in- 
creased tenfold  m  the  past  two  decades— 
from  $2.4  billion  in  1951  to  $27.6  billion  in 
the  current  year. 

President  Nixon  set  out  to  brln^  some 
order  into  this  chaos  and  also  to  decentralize 
the  bureaucracy — to  move  a  big  share  of  the 
decision  n-'aking  out  of  Washington  and 
closer  to  home.  Ten  central  regional  olBces 
were  created  throughout  the  United  States 
for  administration  of  programs  previously 
handled  directly  from  Washington  or  from 
federal  offices  located  helter-skelter  around 
the  country.  All  federal  agencies  now  work 
through  those  10  offices  In  the  administra- 
tion of  programs.  Mayors  or  governors  hai  e 
need  to  visit  only  one  city  to  discuss  their 
problems  Instead  of  5  or  6,  as  was  the  case 
previously. 

Kentucky  officials,  for  example,  had  to  deal 
with  hew' at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  with 
OEO  In  Washington,  ^^nth  Labor  In  Chicago, 
with  HUD  in  Atlanta,  and  with  tht  Small 
Business  Administration  in  Philadelphia. 
Idaho  and  Utah  officials  had  to  deal  with 
federal  offices  In  Denver,  Kansas  City  and 
San  Francisco— spread  halfway  across  the 
country. 

We  cut  red  tape  by  the  bundle.  The  proc- 
essing of  forms  which  had  previously  ren- 
dered programs  meaningless  was  simplified 
and  streamlined. 

In  the  urban  renewal  program,  for  exam- 
ple, who  have  cut  the  parer  work  in  the 
planning  stage  by  50  per  cent  and  eliminated 
40  per  cent  of  the  processing  steps.  The 
average  planning  time  has  been  cut  from  36 
months  to  15  months. 

In  the  subsidized  housing  program,  the 
grant  processing  time  is  being  cut  from  one 
year  to  6  months.  In  the  low  rent  public 
housing  program,  we  have  cut  the  processing 
time  by  one  full  year.  In  the  water  and 
sewer  programs,  application  processing  time 
has  been  cut  from  32  weeks  to  11  weeks. 

John  Fischer,  vin-lting  in  the  November 
issue  of  Harper's  said  of  the  President's 
governmental  reforms : 

"It  comes  hard  for  me  to  have  to  sdmit 
that  the  Administration  might  be  doing 
something  right.  Nevertheless  it  is  my  duty 
as  a  reporter  to  note  th  tt  it  now  is  up  to 
something  pretty  Interesting — something 
which  has  scarcely  been  mentioned  In  the 
news  media  .  .  . 

"It  seems  odd  to  me  that  practically  no- 
body has  noticed  how  drastically  the  Admin- 
istration is  changing  the  very  structure  of 
government.  When  Truman  remodeled  the 
White  House  porch,  the  press  flew  into  a 
tizzy.  But  when  Nixon  starts  to  remodel  the 
framework  of  the  federal  system,  in  ways 
which  may  well  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
hardly  anybody  twitches  an  eyebrow." 

If  the  Congress  cooi-erates,  my  friends,  the 
President  will  change  the  federal  system 
much  more  than  by  bringing  efficiency  to  a 
previously  confused  hodgepodge  of  over- 
lapping programs.  The  keystone  of  the  New 
Federalism  is  revenue  sharing — giving  State 
and  local  governments  an  unfettered  share 
of  the  tax  resources.  This  will  reverse  the 
power  flow  from  Washington  back  to  the 
states  and  localities.  It  Is  a  vote  of  confidence 
In  the  concent  of  shared  powers  established 
In  the  Constitution  nearly  200  years  ago. 
I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  enough 
of  an  approving  groundswell  from  governors 
and  mayors  of  both  political  parties  to  get 
this  Innovation  enacted. 

Another  example  of  our  confidence  In  the 
citizen's  ability  to  handle  his  own  affairs  is 
reflected  in  the  Administration's  approach 
to  low  Income  housing.  For  years  our  collec- 
tivlst  friends  have  favored  vast  public  hous- 
ing projects  despite  the  demeaning  and 
often    dismal    way     of     life    such    projects 
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engender.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  we 
have  a  better  way — the  home  ownership 
concept.  It  helps  low-income  families  ac- 
quire their  own  homes;  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  develop  pride  and  dignity  through 
home  ownership.  Again,  it's  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  Individual  dignity,  and  the  will 
and  the  ability  of  the  Individual  to  do  for 
himself.  The  number  of  starts  for  such  hous- 
ing increased  from  153,000  in  1969  to  425,000 
targeted  for  this  year.  In  Just  two  years  we 
have  nearly  doubled  the  nation's  total 
production  of  subsidized  housing  over  the 
previous  three  decades. 

The  philosophical  dlflerences  extend  to  all 
areas  of  government.  On  the  subject  of  crime, 
the  opposition  finds  excuses  for  criminal 
behavior  in  the  deficiencies  of  our  society; 
we  recognize  that  our  society  is  not  yet  per- 
fect, but  it  will  not  improve  unless  we  hold 
the  individual  accountable  for  his  own 
conduct. 

The  opposition  drifts  ever  closer  to  en- 
dorsing a  guaranteed  Income  regardless  of 
eflort  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America.  They  feel  there  isn't  necessarily  a 
connection  between  work  and  income,  that 
society  somehow  owes  everyone  a  basic 
standard  of  living. 

We  hold  that  people  should  be  helped  by 
government  only  to  the  degree  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves.  Those  who  can 
work,  should  work,  and — unless  I  miss  my 
guess — they  want  to  work.  This  is  why  a 
stern  work  requirement  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  President's  Family  Assistance  Plan  and 
why  it  should  never  be  construed  as  a  guar- 
anteed Income  for  everyone  in  America. 

I  could  continue  with  such  examples,  but 
I  believe  the  ones  I  have  cited  are  sufficient 
to  show  there  is  a  new  philosophy  about  gov- 
ernment at  work  in  V/ashlngton,  and  that 
there  is  indeed  a  lot  more  than  a  "dime's 
worth  of  difference"  between  the  two  parties 
and  their  basic  philosophical  approaches  to 
government. 

Our  views  that  are  now  being  put  into 
effect  are  bringing  changes  for  the  first  time 
m  decades  in  the  operation  of  the  federal 
system.  We  will  be  happy  to  be  judged  on 
the  results  In  1972. 

As  the  President  has  said,  this  Is  not  an 
administration  of  promises.  The  American 
people  have  had  enough  of  those.  We  will 
be  judged  on  our  performance. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


PUBLICATION  OF  REPORT  OF  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  the  house  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
circulated  on  December  8  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  also 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  mentioned 
therein: 

Congress  or  the  United  St.^tes,  Hotise 
OF  Representatives,  CoMMmEE  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

Washington,  D.C..  December  8, 1970. 
Dear  Colleagtje:  A  report  of  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  prepared  In 
accordance  with  rules  of  the  House  and 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  duly  adopted, 
was  ordered  by  the  Committee  on  October  7, 
1970  to  be  reported  to  the  House.  This  re- 
port, captioned  "Limited  Survey  of  Honoraria 
Given  Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at 
Colleges    and    Universities",    was    thereupon 
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filed  with  the  House  on  October  14,  1970. 
designated  Hotise  of  Representatives  Report 
No.  91-1607,  and  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar. Pursuant  to  rules  of  the  House  and 
acts  of  Congress,  particulEirly  44  U.S.C.  101 
et  seq.,  the  report  was  submitted  for  printing 
to  the  Public  Printer,  who  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Docvunents,  has  the  duty  to 
print,  publish  and  disseminate  reports  and 
other  documents  of  the  House. 

The  Public  Printer  and  Superintendent  of 
Documents  have  not  yet,  however,  fulfilled 
their  statutory  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  House  Report  No.  91-1607  because  they 
were  permanently  enjoined  from  doing  so 
on  October  28,  1970  by  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  entire  proceedings 
In  the  court  may  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  17,  beginning  at 
37799. 

I  win  not  attempt  to  review  the  entire 
background  of  the  situation  here.  In  a  letter 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  on  November  17 
I  expressed  the  view  that  Judge  Gesell's  deci- 
sion demonstrates  disrespect  for,  and  Judicial 
encroachment  upon,  the  freedom  of  speech 
expressly  granted  to  Members  of  the  House 
by  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  His  decision 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  every  Member 
of  this  House  regardless  of  political  or  phil- 
osophical persuasion.  The  injunction  con- 
stitutes an  ominous  Intrusion  Into  the  pre- 
rogatives and  prlvllegeB  of  the  House.  It  Is. 
Indeed,  an  unlawful  obstruction  of  the  Con- 
stitutional duties  of  the  House. 

By  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution.  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  6,  the  Courts  are  denied  Ju- 
risdiction to  question  Members'  speech  or  de- 
bate ("they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any 
other  place").  The  Constitution  also  requires 
the  House  to  pvibllsh  its  proceedings  (Ar- 
ticle I.  Section  5).  A  Committee  report, 
through  which  Members  speak  collectively, 
can  surely  be  of  no  lesser  stature  than  the 
speech  of  one  Member  alone.  The  courts 
have  previously  recognized  and  upheld  the 
principle  that  the  printing  and  publication 
of  reports  of  Committees  of  the  Congress  can- 
not be  restrained  by  the  courts.  I  fully  re- 
viewed the  facts  and  applicable  law  during 
a  Special  Order  on  December  2.  1970  (Con- 
gressional Record.  39512  to  3952n  at 
which  time  some  of  you  participated  with 
me  in  ventilating  the  Issues. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Judge  Gesell's  de- 
cision has  been  appealed,  but  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
November  5.  1970  denied  a  motion  for  ex- 
pedited processing.  The  case  will  therefore 
be  relegated  to  routine  and  perhans  pro- 
tracted proceeding.  Meanwhile,  the  Congress 
and  the  public  are  denied  the  right  of 
timely  access  to  data  collected  pursuant  to 
the  Committee  Mandate.  This  result  is.  I 
believe.  Intolerable. 

Judge  Gesell.  a  non-elected  public  official, 
has  assumed  the  power  to  supervise,  censor 
and  restrict  the  dissemination  of  the  speech 
of  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  the  prerogatives  and 
privileges  of  the  Congress  In  such  matters 
be  unmistakably  and  vigorously  asserted.  If 
the  encroachment  Is  not  successfully  chal- 
lenged, history  will  hold  us  guilty  as  acces- 
sories to  the  withering  of  legislative  author- 
ity. We  would  be  responsible  parties  to  a 
significant  precedent  for  subordination  of 
the  legislative  branch   of  government. 

In  an  effort  to  offset  and  reverse  the 
circumstances  which  have  thus  developed, 
to  avoid  mooting  the  case  on  appeal,  and  to 
afford  the  Court  an  opportunity  to  avoid  a 
confrontation.  I  instructed  the  Committee 
staff  to  prepare  a  second  report  on  the  same 
subject.  On  December  3.  1970  the  report,  cap- 
tioned "Report  of  Inquiry  Concerning  Speak- 
ers' Honoraria  at  Colleges  and  Universities" 
(a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed)   was  duly  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Conunlitee  by  a  5  to  1  vote 
with  Mr.  Stokes  dissenting,  and  order  to  be 
reported  to  the  House. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  this  report 
might  be  construed  by  the  Court  as  a  "re- 
statement" of  the  prior  report  within  the 
prohibitions  of  the  injunction,  or  it  may  be 
attacked  m  the  same  manner  as  was  the 
prior  report.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  Intro- 
duce a  privileged  resolution  for  considera- 
tion which  by  its  terms  will  order  the  Public 
Printer  and  Superintendent  of  Documents 
to  forthwith  print,  publish  and  distribute 
the  report  In  accordance  with  rules  of  the 
House  and  acts  of  Congress,  and  will  enjoin 
all  persons  from  Interfering  with  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  A  copy  of  the  resolution 
Is  also  enclosed  for  your  reference.  In  order 
that  you  will  have  ample  time  to  study  the 
report  and  the  resolution,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privilege 
of  the  House  until  December  14th,  at  which 
time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  I 
will  rise  to  the  question  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  House. 

The  resolution  enclosed  does  not  provide 
for  the  consequences  of  a  violation  of  the 
congreislonal  Injunction.  It  vrtll  not,  itielf. 
constitute  a  finding  of  contempt  for  a  breach 
of  the  order.  It  serves,  however,  as  notice  of 
the  win  of  Congress  that  further  obstruction 
will  not  be  suffered.  But  If  disregarded,  the 
House  will  have  the  competence  to  Initiate 
additional  measures,  such  as  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  hold  in  contempt  of  Congress. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  judicial  branch  will 
quickly  recognize  the  grievous  error  It  has 
committed,  and  that  such  strong  action  will 
not  be  necessary.  An  unseemly  confrontation 
of  two  coordinate  branches  of  government 
should  be  avoided. 

In  the  light  of  the  legislative  powers  exclu- 
sively conferred  on  the  Senate  and  the 
House  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House  on  this  subject,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  encroachment 
of  the  judiciary  upon  the  functions  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  Involves  a  question  of 
highest  privilege.  Your  careful  consideration 
of  this  Important  matter  Is  earnestly 
solicited. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Ichord,  Chairman. 


Resolutiok 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vests  all  legislative  powers  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  (Article 
I,  Section  1 ) : 

And  whereas,  the  said  Constitution  author- 
izes the  House  to  determine  the  rules  of  Us 
proceedings    (Article  I,  Section  5); 

And  whereas,  pursuant  thereto  the  House 
enacted  H.  Res  7  of  January  3.  1969.  as 
amended  by  H.  Res.  89  of  February  18.  1969. 
thus  adopting  the  rules  of  the  House,  In- 
cluding Rule  X  establishing  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House,  to  consist  of  nine  members  to 
be  selected  by  the  House;  and  by  agreement 
to  H.  Res.  251  of  February  18.  1969.  elected  to 
the  standing  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
Richard  H  Ichord  (chairman).  Claude  Pepper 
of  Florida.  Edwin  W.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Richardson  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Louis 
Stokes  of  Ohio.  Jonn  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush  of  Indiana,  Albert  W. 
Watson  of  South  Carolina,  and  WUMam  J. 
Scherle  of  Iowa; 

And  whereas.  House  Rule  XI.  enacted  as 
aforesaid,  names  and  defines  the  powers  and 
duties  of  .-.tanding  committees  of  the  House, 
which  Includes  the  reference  of  ill  proposed 
legislation,  constitutional  amenrtments,  m^?- 
sages.  petitions,  memorials,  and  oth^r  matters 
relating  to  the  subject  listed  under  the 
standing  committees  therein  named;  and 
commits  particularly  the  following  subject 
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Committee  on  Internal  Security,  in 
as  follows: 

CQMMrrTEE   ON    INTERNAL    SECtJBITT 

CommuHlst  and  other  subversive  ac- 
es affecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
States. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 

as   a    whole   or   by   subcommittee,   Is 

1  Drlzed  to  make  Investigations  from  time 

t Jiie  of  ( 1 )    the  extent,  character,  objec- 

and  activities  within  the  United  States 

ganizations  or  groups,  whether  of  for- 

or    domestic    origin,    their    members, 

and  affiliates,  which  seek  to  establish, 

a^ist  in  the  establishment  of,  a  totall- 

dlctatorshlp  within  the  United  States, 

overthrow   or   alter,   or   assist   In   the 

or  alteration  of.  the  form  of  gov- 

of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 

by  force,  violence,  treachery,  esplo- 

sabotage,  insurrection,  or  any  unlawful 

(2)   the  extent,  character,  objectives, 

activities  within  the  United  States  of 

or     groups,     their     members, 

.  and  affiliates,  which  Incite  or  employ 

of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any  un- 

means,  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  law- 

uthority    of    the    Government    of    the 

States  in  the  execution  of  any  law  or 

affecting  the  Internal  security  of  the 

States,  and   (3)    all  other  questions, 

ding  the  administration  and  execution 

law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  por- 

of  law,  relating  to  the  foregoing  that 

d   aid   the   Congress   or   any   committee 

1  he    House    in    any    necessary    remedial 
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Committee  on  Internal  Security  shall 

to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the 

Houke   If  the  House  Is  not  in  session)    the 

resujts  of   any  such   investigation,  together 

such    recommendation    as    it    deems 

able. 

id     whereas,     acting    pursuant    to    the 
irs   and   duties,   the  legislative   purpose, 
upon  the  subject  committed  to  It  by  the 
rtsaid  resolutions  of  the  House,  the  com- 
1  ee  met  In  session  duly  called  and  held  on 
Febi  uary  20,  1969.  at  which  a  quorum  of  the 
comlnlttee  was  in  attendance,  and  considered 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
comtnlttee  by  the  said  chairman  as  follows: 
( leslre  hereby  to  lay  before  the  Committee 
p  oposal   for  study   and    investigation   in 
depi  h  of  revolutionary  violence  within  this 
Nation. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  our  Internal 
security  and  to  the  free  functioning  of  our 
dem  ocratic  Institutions  is  posed  by  the  activi- 
ties of  certain  organizations  which  would 
effect  changes  in  our  government  or  its 
by  other  than  constitutional 
(iesses.  Recent  Investigations  of  this  Com- 
ee.  the  statements  of  responsible  officials, 
and  State,  and  dally  press  reports, 
to  me  to  sustain  this  conclusion. 
this  respect,  moreover,  we  are  faced  with 
1  -mounting  demands  from  the  Members 
House  and  the  public  for  legislative 
both  for  additional  legislation  and 
respect  to  the  examination  and  appraisal 
1  he  administration  and  enforcement  of 
ing  law.  including  proposals  for  constl- 

amendment  as  well. 

need  not  state  that  the  legislative  prob- 

we  face  on  the  subject  of  subversion  are 

utmost  complexity  and  difficulty  not 

from  the  constitutional  standpoint,  but 

so  from  the  standpoint  of  developing 

and  effective  legislation.  We  must 

the  answers  to  certain  basic  questions, 

which  are  the  following:  Is  additional 

legislation    necessary?    What    form 

such  legislation  take?  Should  these 

be  essentially  regulatory  or  penal? 

we  profitably  aimend  existing  statutes  In 

area?  What  Is  the  Federal  role,  as  con- 

wlth  the  State  role.  In  the  exercise 

police  power  on  this  subject? 
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In  addition,  a  number  of  bills  have  already 
been  referred  to  the  Committee.  Undoubtedly 
additional  legislation  will  also  be  referred  to 
it  from  time  to  time.  Such  legislation  involves 
a  number  of  subjects  vital  to  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  our  internal  security, 
including  such  subjects  as  the  protection  of 
defense  facilities,  the  security  of  clMslfled 
information  released  to  Industry,  Federal  em- 
ployment security,  vessel,  ports,  and  harbor 
security,  the  protection  of  our  armed  forces 
during  periods  of  undeclared  war,  passport 
security,  proposals  with  respect  to  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950,  etc. 

The  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions,  and 
the  disposition  of  such  legislation,  will 
obviously  require  the  most  painstaking  and 
thorough  inquiry  and  understanding  of  the 
extent,  character  and  objectives,  the  organi- 
zational forms,  financing,  and  other  f£icts, 
with  respect  to  those  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals engaged  in  revolutionary  violence, 
sedition,  and  breach  of  peace  and  law,  as  are 
propier  subjects  of  investigation  as  mandated 
by  the  House.  Obviously,  we  cannot  legislate 
in  a  vacuum. 

I  therefore  submit  for  your  approval  my 
proposal  that,  under  my  direction,  the  staff 
be  authorized  to  undertake  preliminary 
studies  and  Inquiries,  the  results  of  which  I 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  full 
Committee  with  a  view  toward  the  sub- 
sequent authorization  of  such  full  scale  In- 
vestigations and  public  hearings  as  to  the 
Committee  may  seem  desirable  and  necessary. 
And  whereas,  at  said  meeting  a  resolution 
was  adopted  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
cause  staff  studies  and  preliminary  Inquiries 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  organizations 
and  subjects  herein  proposed,  and  to  report 
on  same  from  time  to  time,  with  his  recom- 
mendations, with  a  view  toward  determining 
whether  full-scale  Investigations  and  public 
hearings  shall  be  authorized  and  conducted 
by  the  Committee  with  respect  to  any  such 
organization  or  subject. 

And  whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
hereinbefore  mentioned  and  resolutions  of 
the  committee  for  such  purposes  duly 
adopted,  studies,  Inquiries,  reports,  and  in- 
vestigations were  made  and  hearings  con- 
ducted from  tune  to  time  by  the  committee 
upon  the  subject  committed  to  It; 

And  whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  House  Rule  XI,  and  com- 
mittee resolution  of  February  20,  1969,  afore- 
said, the  chairman  directed  staff  studies  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
revolutionary  violence,  including  for  such 
purposes  a  survey  to  be  made  of  colleges  and 
tmlversitles  with  regard  to  honoraria  paid 
to  guest  speakers  of  which  the  committee  was 
advised  In  a  memorandum  delivered  to  its 
members  on  May  18, 1970,  as  follows: 

re:    survey   of   colleges    and   UNrvEssniES 

WTTH  REGARD  TO  HONORARIUMS  PAID  TO  GUEST 
SPE.\KERS 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  past  months  with  the  financing  of  revo- 
lutionary groups  through  speaking  engage- 
ments on  our  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the  staff  to 
prepare  a  list  from  public  source  material 
to  determine  the  extent  of  speaking  engage- 
ments by  those  persons  who  we  know  to  be 
associated  with  revolutionary  groups. 

Though  the  extent  of  honorariums  paid 
to  college  &  university  speakers  Is  not  always 
reported  In  the  newspapers,  the  limited  In- 
formation that  is  available  suggests  to  me 
that  houorariums  may  well  be  of  significance 
in  ftmding  the  activities  of  revolutionary 
groups.  In  March  of  this  year,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  discussed 
financing  and  furnished  the  names  of  Black 
Panther  speakers  who  appeared  before  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges  and  universities  dur- 
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Ing  the  year  1969.  Attached  is  an  excerpt  from 
Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  requested  the  staff  to  prepare,  in 
the  form  of  a  survey,  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
selected  colleges  and  universities  In  the  60 
states,  requesting  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion of  these  schools  in  providing  to  us  in- 
formation with  regard  to  speakers  they  have 
had  on  campus,  group  identification  and 
sponsorship  of  speaker,  the  amount  of  hon- 
orarium paid  (check  or  cash) ,  to  whom  this 
money  was  paid  and  the  source  of  funds  in- 
volved. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Is  a  logical 
inquiry  in  cormection  with  the  Committee 
fulfilling  its  mandate  and  I  would  be  most 
appreciative  of  your  suggestions  and  com- 
ments with  regard  to  this  proposed  survey 
and  Its  implementation. 

And  whereas,  at  a  session  of  the  committee 
duly  called  and  held  on  Jime  16,  1970,  at 
which  a  quorum  was  in  attendance,  the  afore- 
said memorandum  was  called  for  discussion, 
and  it  was  duly  moved  and  agreed  that  an 
inquiry  on   this  subject  be  undertaken; 

And  whereas,  a  proposed  report  to  the 
House  on  the  results  of  the  aforesaid  in- 
quiry, titled  "Limited  Survey  of  Honoraria 
Given  Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at 
Colleges  and  Universities,"  was  considered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  duly  called  and 
held  on  October  7,  1970,  a  quorum  being  in 
attendance,  at  which  amendments  were  made 
to  the  said  report  and,  as  thus  amended,  the 
committee  agreed  that  the  report  be  made 
to  the  House; 

And  whereas.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  at  the  direction  of  tbe 
committee,  at  a  session  of  the  House  on 
October  14,  1970,  the  said  report  was  filed 
with  the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  House  of  Representatives 
Report  No.  91-1607,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar: 

And  whereas,  thereafter  the  House  on 
October  14,  1970,  agreed  to  recess  and  went 
Into  recess  from  thence  until  November  16, 
1970; 

And  whereas,  on  October  13,  1970,  one  day 
before  the  filing  of  said  report  and  recess 
of  the  House,  a  complaint  (Civil  Action  No. 
3028-70)  was  filed  with  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  Lawrence  Spelser,  director  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  office  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  in  which  Nat  Hentoff, 
John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe  we^e  named  as 
plaintiffs  in  a  suit  against  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  chief  counsel  of  said  committee,  the 
Sup>erlntendent  of  Doctunents  and  the  Pub- 
lic Printer.  In  which  it  was  alleged  that  the 
filing  and  publication  of  the  report  with  re- 
spect to  honoraria  paid  to  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  of  persons  they  allegedly  repre- 
sented had  no  legitimate  legislative  purpose, 
but  was  being  carried  out  by  the  defendants 
with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  (1)  deterring 
colleges  and  universities  from  permitting 
plaintiffs  to  appear  on  their  campuses  as 
speakers  (2)  punishing  plaintiffs  for  their 
views  by  exposing  them  to  the  harassment 
normally  associated  with  "blacklisting";  and 
the  court  was  asked  to  declare  the  action 
of  the  defendant  committee  members  In  pre- 
paring and  seeking  to  publish  the  report  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  to  enjoin  the  de- 
fendants from  filing,  printing,  publishing,  or 
dl.ssemlnating  the  report  and  from  dlscloe- 
Ing  any  material  or  information  contained 
in  It; 

And  whereas,  on  the  same  day,  to  wit, 
October  13,  1970,  the  Honorable  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell,  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting 
upon  the  application  of  the  said  Lawrence 
Spelser  for  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order, 
set  the  matter  for  hearing  a  2  p.m.  of  that 
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day  and,  without  the  service  of  notice  on 
the  defendant  jmrties  in  Interest,  proceeded 
ex  parte  to  enter  a  Temporary  Restraining 
Order  as  follows: 

TEMPORARY   RESTRAINING  ORDER 

It  appearing  to  the  Court  from  the  verified 
Complaint  and  the  application  for  Tempo- 
rary Restraining  Order  and  accompanying 
affidavit  that  a  Temporary  Restrsilnlng  Or- 
der, pending  hearing  and  determination  of 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion should  issue,  becatise,  unless  defendants 
(except  the  named  Members  of  Congress) 
are  restrained  from  printing,  publishing  and 
distributing  the  Report  on  Honoraria  Paid 
Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at  Colleges 
(a  copy  of  which  has  been  filed  and  im- 
pounded as  the  Court's  Exhibit)  which  con- 
tains any  list  of  names  of  individuals  who 
have  had  speaking  engagements  at  colleges 
or  universities,  plaintiffs  will  suffer  imme- 
diate and  Irreparable  Injury,  loss,  damage 
and  infringement  of  constitutional  rights  be- 
fore a  hearing  can  be  had  on  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tion for  a  preliminary  injunction; 

And  the  Court  having  concluded  from  the 
materials  before  the  Court  that  the  print- 
ing, publication  and  distribution  of  any 
such  lists  of  names  as  part  of  said  Report 
may  be  unlawful,  unauthorized  by  Congress, 
serves  no  proper  legislative  purpose  and  in- 
fringes upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  so  named; 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  ordered,  that  defend- 
ants (except  the  named  Members  of  Con- 
gress) and  their  agents,  servants,  employees 
and  attorneys,  and  any  persons  acting  in 
active  concert  or  participation  with  them 
(except  the  named  Members  of  Congress) ,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  restrained  imtll  the 
determination  of  plantlffs'  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly seeking  to  print,  publish  or  distribute 
any  list  of  names  of  Individuals  who  have 
had  speaking  engagements  at  colleges  or 
universities  as  part  of  a  proposed  Report  on 
Honoraria  Paid  Guest  Speakers  for  Engage- 
ments at  Colleges  and  Universities. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  23rd  day  of 
October  1970  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m.,  at  the 
United  States  Courthouse  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  fixed  for  the  time  and  place  of  hear- 
ing plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  preliminary 
Injunction. 

It  is  further  ordered,  pursuant  to  Rule  65 
(c)  that  plantlffs  post  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  ($1.00). 

And  whereas,  copies  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
plaint having  been  served  the  following  day 
upon  the  parties  defendant,  an  appearance 
was  entered  by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
behalf  of  Representatives  Ichord,  Pepper. 
Edwards.  Ashbrook,  Roudebush.  Watson,  and 
Scherle;  Donald  G.  Sanders,  chief  counsel  of 
the  said  committee;  Rolland  Darling  (Acting 
Superintendent  of  Documents);  and  A.  N. 
Spence  (Public  Printer) ,  and  on  October  20. 
1970,  a  motion  to  dismiss  was  filed  with  the 
court  on  behalf  of  said  defendants,  together 
with  supporting  affidavits  and  a  memoran- 
dum of  law,  from  which  It  will  appear  by 
reference  thereto  that  the  court  was  ftilly 
apprised  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  and  filing  of  said  report  herein- 
before set  forth,  as  well  as  points  of  appli- 
cable law; 

And  whereas,  pursuant  to  its  order  of  Octo- 
ber 13.  1970,  the  said  court  sat  on  October  23, 
1970,  to  hear  arguments  on  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  injunction,  and  after  argu- 
ment entered  the  following  order; 

ORDER 

This  cause  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  23rd 
day  of  October,  1970  upon  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  defendants' 

•No  appearance  has  been  entered  in  this 
action  in  behalf  of  Congressmen  Louis  Stokes 
and  Richardson  Preyer.  They  are  not  rep- 
resented In  this  action  by  counsel. 
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opposition  thereto  and  during  the  argument 
on  the  motion,  the  parties  to  the  action 
through  their  counsel  having  agreed  that  the 
Court  could  consider  this  matter  on  defend- 
ants' motion  to  dismiss,  plaintiffs'  complaint 
for  permanent  injunction  and  the  record  and 
counsel  for  defendants*  having  deferred  to 
the  Court's  request  that  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  entered  In  this  cause  be  ex- 
tended to  the  close  of  the  Court's  business  on 
the  28th  day  of  October,  1970  in  order  to 
afford  the  Court  the  opportunity  to  make 
findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law  and  to 
enter  the  final  Judgment  In  the  action.  It  is 
by  the  Court  this  23rd  day  of  October  1970. 

Ordered  that  the  temporary  restraining 
order  entered  herein  by  the  Court  on  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1970  be  and  the  same  hereby 
is  extended  to  the  close  of  the  Court's  busi- 
ness on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1970  and 
It  is 

Further  ordered  that  the  Clerk  of  Court  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  record  In  this 
Court's  docket  an  entry  reflecting  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties*  to  this  action  made 
through  their  counsel  that  this  cause  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Court  for  final  disposi- 
tion on  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss,  plain- 
tiff's complaint  for  permanent  Injunction 
and  the  record. 

And  whereas,  the  court  thereafter  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1970,  granted  permanent  Injunctive 
relief  as  follows: 

ORDER  » 

Plaintiffs'  application  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment and  permanent  Injunctive  relief  having, 
with  consent  of  the  parties,  come  before  the 
Court  on  affidavits,  and  the  Court,  after 
briefs  and  full  argument,  having  filed  here- 
with Its  Memorandum  Opinion  containing 
Findings  of  Pact  and  Oonclusions  of  Law, 
it  is 

Ordered  that  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  be  and  each 
is  hereby  permanently  enjoined  from  print- 
ing and/or  distributing,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly causing  to  be  printed  or  distributed, 
any  copy  of  a  Report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  captioned  "Limited 
Survey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers 
for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities" or  any  portion,  restatement  or  fac- 
simile thereof,  provided  however  that  in  the 
event  said  Report  or  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  Introduced  into  or  be  mentioned  during 
the  course  of  proceedings  of  the  House  or 
of  the  Senate  this  Injunction  shall  not  apply 
to  subsequent  normal  publication  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  Congressional  Record  In  full 
text,  without  special  reprinting  or  excerpting 
of  any  portion  or  portions  relating  to  said 
Report;  and  it  Is 

Further  ordered  that  the  complaint  be  and 
It  Is  hereby  dismissed  as  to  all  parties  ex- 
cept the  Public  Printer  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  and  the  Temporary  Re- 
straining Order  previously  entered  In  this 
case  Is  and  shall  be  desolved  [sic]  upon  the 
service  of  this  Order  on  the  Public  Printer; 
and  It  Is  further 

Adjudged  and  declared  that  said  Report 
of  the  House  Committee  for  [sic]  Internal 
Security  Is  without  any  proper  legislative 
purpose  and  Infringes  on  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals named  therein  as  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  publication  of 
said  Report  at  public  expense,  except  as 
herein  provided,  Is  Illegal. 

And  whereas,  on  October  30,  1970.  the  said 
defendants.  Representative  Preyer  Joining, 
gave  notice  of  appeal  and  filed  an  appeal 
from  the  aforesaid  order  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  together  with  motions  for  sum- 
mary reversal  of  the  district  court's  order  or, 
in  the  alternative,  for  the  expedited  process- 
ing of  this  appeal,  with  memorandum  In 
support  of  said  motions,  requesting  that  the 
court  of  appeals  should  consider  and  decide 
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the  case  before  Congress  returned  from  recess 
on  November  16,  1970; 

And  whereas,  the  court  of  appeals  on 
November  5.  1970.  in  disregard  of  the  urgen- 
cies of  the  situation  and  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House,  entered  a  per  curiam 
order  denying  defendants'  (appellants')  mo- 
tion for  summary  reversal  or.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, for  expedited  processing  of  this  appeal, 
as  follows: 

Before:  Wright,  McOowan  and  Tamm,  Cir- 
cuit Judges  In  Chambers. 

ORDER 

On  consideration  of  appellants'  motion  for 
summary  reversal  of  the  District  Court's 
Order  enjoining  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superlntendeiit  of  Documents  from  printing 
or  distributing  a  House  document  or.  In 
the  alternative,  for  expedited  processing  of 
this  appeal,  of  the  opposition  filed  with  re- 
spect thereto  and  of  the  record  on  appeal 
herein.  It  Is 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  appellants'  mo- 
tion for  summary  reversal  or.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, for  expedited  processing  of  this  appeal  Is 
denied.  Per  Curiam  Circuit  Judge  Wright 
did  notj  participate  In  the  foregoing  order. 
And  whereas,  the  said  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  which  has  been  enjoined 
as  aforesaid,  was  authorized  to  be  filed  with 
the  House  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
practices  of  the  House; 

And  whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  each  House  shall 
keep  a  Journal  of  Its  proceedings  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same  (Article  I, 
Section  5) ; 

And  whereas.  Rule  XIII  of  the  House,  duly 
enacted  as  aforesaid,  provides  that  reports 
of  committees  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  for  printing  and  reference  to 
the  proper  calendar  under  the  direction  of 
the  Speaker,  and  the  titles  or  subject  thereof 
shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  and  printed 
In  the  Record:  and  pursuant  thereto  the 
aforesaid  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  has  been  so  entered  and 
referred; 

And  whereas,  by  the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  House,  the  reports  of  committees  are 
printed,  published,  and  disseminated  for  the 
use  of  the  House,  Its  conunittees,  and  the 
public  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
the  acts  of  Congress  for  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  particularly  title  44,  United  SUtea 
Code,  section  101  et  seq.; 

And  whereas,  on  order  of  the  House.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  to  print,  publish, 
and  distribute  the  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  House  In  accordance  with  the 
order  of  the  House  and  applicable  acts  of 
Congress; 

And  whereas,  the  printing,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  the  aforesaid  House  report 
(91-1607)  , entitled  "Limited  Survey  of 
Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers  for  Engage- 
ments at  Colleges  and  Universities,"  was  duly 
authorized  and  submitted  for  printing  to  the 
Public  Printer  In  the  normal  course  of 
business; 

And  whereas.  It  is  not  the  rule  or  practice 
of  the  House  to  print  or  publish  the  full  text 
of  the  reports  of  Its  committees  In  the  Jojir- 
nal  of  the  House  or  the  Congressional  Record; 
And  whereas,  the  restraints  and  limitations 
upon  the  printing,  publishing,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  aforesaid  report  Imposed  by 
the  coiu^'s  aforesaid  orders  constitute  an  un- 
warranted and  impermissible  obstruction  of 
the  execution  of  the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  House  and  of  its  legislative  processes 
and  procedures; 

And  whereas,  it  Is  essential  to  the  due  and 
effectual  exercise  and  discharge  of  the  con- 
stitutional functions  and  duties  of  the  House, 
and  the  promotion  of  wise  legislation,  that 
no  obstruction  or  impediments  should  exist 
to   the  publication  of  such  reports  of  the 
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I  ;ouse  as  the  Hoiwe  may  deem  fit  or  neces- 
fi  iry  to  be  published: 

And  whereas,  It  Is  essential  to  the  working 
cf  our  parliamentary  system  and  to  the  wel- 
fkre  of  the  Nation  that  the  speech,  debate, 
and  proceedings  In  the  Houses  of  Congresa 
I  e  made  known  to  the  country; 

And  whereas,  It  Is  expressly  provided  by 
tae  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
f  Dr  any  speech  or  debate  In  either  Hoiise  the 
S  enators  and  Representatives  shall  not  be 
c  uestloned  In  any  other  place  (Article  I,  Sec- 
tlon  6); 

And  whereas,  the  foregoing  provision  of  the 
( Constitution,  thus  succinctly  stated,  arose 
cut  of  a  time-honored  struggle  for  liberty 
a  nd  was  adopted  from  the  English  Bill  of 
1  lights  of  1689  which  declared  In  unequivocal 
Unguage:  "That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and 
I  (abates  or  Proceedings  In  Parliament,  ought 
I  ot  to  be  Impeached  or  questioned  In  any 

<  ;ourt  or  Place  out  of  Parliament."; 

And  whereas,  a  repyort  of  a  committee  of 
t  ae  House  filed  with  the  House  Is  speech  or 
(  ebate  of  Representatives  In  the  Hoiise; 

Aud  whereas,  by  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Article  I,  Section  6.  afore- 
:  aid,  the  courts  are  enjoined  against  ques- 
tionlng,  arid  ewe  denied  Jurisdiction  to 
c  uestlon,  any  speech  or  debate  In  either 
]  [ouse  and  may  not  censor,  disparage,  in- 
c  uu-e  Into  the  contents  of,  or  otherwise  ques- 
tlon.  limit,  or  restrain,  the  speech  or  debate 
c  f  Representatives  in  the  House; 

And  whereas,  the  speech  and  debate  of 
I  lepresentatives  in  the  House  Is  absolutely 
1  rlvlleged,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the 
I  [ouse.  and  Is  a  privilege  intrinsic  to  the  right 
c  f  the  House  to  preserve  the  means  of  dls- 
(  barging  its  legislative  duties; 

And  whereas,  It  Is  a  fundamental  principal 
(if  a  free  constitution.  Incorporated  in  the 

<  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
1  iglslative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers  be 
ssparated    (see   The   Pederallat,  Nos.   XLVII 

i,nd  XLVIII); 

And  whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  s  Invested  with  the  power  to  prevent  and 

1  unlsh  such  contempts  of  its  authority  and 

p  rlvlleges    as   Is    necessary    to   preserve   the 

c  leans  of  discharging  its  legislative  duties, 

e  ad  that  this  power  rests  upon  its  right  of 

s  elf-preservallon  to  enable  the  public  powers 

!  ;iven  to  it  to  be  exerted:   a  power  Indeed 

vhlch  has  been  recognized  In  the  precedents 

(if  that  Court  by  which  the  Inferior  Federal 

c  Durts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  bound 

see  Andebson  v.  Dttnn,  6  Wheat.  204  (1821) ; 

N  RE  Chapman,   166  U.S.  661    (1896);    Mar- 

iHALL  v.  Gordon,  243  U.S.  521  (1916)  ]; 

And  whereas,  the  chairman  of  the  said 
( ;ommittee  on  Internal  Security  has  this  day 
1  eported  to  and  flled  with  the  House  a  report 
)f  the  said  committee  entitled.  "Report  of 
1  nquiry  Concerning  Speakers'  Honoraria  at 
"olleges  and  Universities"  (House  of  Repre- 
I  entatlves  Report  No.  91-1607) ; 

And  whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  Com- 
nlttee  on  Internal  Security  duly  held  and 
:alled  on  December  3,  1970.  at  which  a  quo- 
■um  of  the  said  committee  was  In  attendance 
md  voting,  the  said  chairman  was  duly  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  file  said  report; 

And  whereas,  said  report  was  made  in  ac- 
!ordance  with  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
jpon  the  subject  committed  to  said  commlt- 
:ee  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  and  mandate 
)f  House  Rule  XI  and  resolutions  of  the  com- 
nlttee  duly  adopted; 

And  whereas,  the  said  report  this  day  flled 
s  upon  the  same  subject  matter  as  the  prior 
■eport  (No.  91-1607)  of  said  committee,  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  and  may  be  construed  as 
i,  "restatement"  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  prior  report,  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  which  was  permanently  enjoined  by 
the  hereinbefore  mentioned  order  of  the 
court  dated  October  28,  1970:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 
Resolved.  That — 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  acts  of 
Congress  made  and  provided,  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  D(x:u- 
ments  shall  forthwith  print,  publish,  and 
distribute,  and  they  are  hereby  ordered 
forthwith  to  print,  publish,  and  distribute  to 
and  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  of 
said  House,  and  those  entitled  to  receive 
them,  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1607)  of  said  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  titled,  "Report  of  Inquiry 
Concerning  Speakers'  Honoraria  at  Colleges 
and  Universities,"  which  has  this  day  been 
duly  reported  to  the  House. 

(2)  All  persons,  whether  or  not  acting  un- 
der color  of  office,  are  hereby  advised,  ordered, 
and  enjoined  to  refrain  from  doing  any  act, 
or  causing  any  act  to  be  done,  which  re- 
strains, delays,  interferes  with,  obstructs,  or 
prevents  the  performance  of  the  work  or- 
dered to  be  done  by  paragraph  numbered  ( 1 ) 
here(5l;  and  all  such  persons  are  further  ad- 
vised, ordered,  and  enjoined  to  refrain  from 
molesting,  intimidating,  damaging,  arresting. 
Imprisoning,  or  punishing  any  person  be- 
cause of  his  participation  In,  or  performance 
of,  such  work. 

(3)  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  forth- 
with furnished  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
the  Public  Printer,  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, and  the  clerks  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  and  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


December  10,  1970 


NATIONAL  SELF  ANALYSIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  national  self  analysis,  an  article 
in  the  December  5,   1970  New  Yorker 
raises  some  provocative  questions: 
Notes  and  Comments 

We've  been  following  the  repcwts  on  the 
recent  commando  raid  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  camp  In  North  Vietnam,  and  we  were 
particularly  Interested  In  this  exchange  be- 
tween Senator  Pulbrlght  and  Secretary 
Laird,  which  we  read  in  the  Times'  account 
of  the  recent  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings: 

Mr.  PtJLBRioHT.  I  don't  like  to  say  it  was 
all  a  bad  idea  simply  because  it  failed,  but 
it  did  faiU  There  was  something  wrong  with 
tlie  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  was  not  a  failure,  Mr. 
Chi.lrman.  and  I  would — 

1  J.  PuLBRiGHT.  Well,  It  was  a  failure. 

Vr.  Laird.  These  men  knew  full  well  the 
chance  that  there  might  not  be  P.O.W.S 
present. 

Mr.  Fm-BRicHT.  I'm  not  complaining  about 
the  men  but  those  men  responsible  for  It. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  would  like  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress  as  far  as  Intelligence  Is  concerned — 

Mr.  PULBRioHT.  You  mean  since  Friday? 

Mr.  Laird.  — but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  a  camera  that  seek  through  the  roofs 
of  buildings.  We  had — l^e  Intelligence  in 
this  mission  was  excellent.  But  let  me  give 
you  the  Intelligence  rundown,  as  far  as  the 
location  of  troops  were  concerned,  the  loca- 
tion of  buildings,  the  makeup  of  the  camp, 
where  the  SAM  missiles  were  located,  where 
the  anti-aircraft  was  located,  where  the  ra- 
dar blanks  were  In  the  radar  screen,  so  that 
we  could  make  penetration  without  detec- 
tion. 


Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't 
think  this  Is  relevant.  There  weren't  any 
prisoners  there,  so  what  difference  does  it 
make? 

Mr.  L.\iRD.  There  were  prisoners  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  knew  full  well  .  .  . 

In  Secretary  Laird's  remarks  there  Is  to  be 
found  a  remarkable  definition  of  "succese" 
and  "failure" — a  definition  that  Implies  a 
radically  altered  notion  of  what  the  govern, 
ment's  responsibility  for  Its  actions  Is.  Suc- 
cess is  measured  wholly  in  terms  of  the  vigor 
and  health  of  the  war  machine,  without  any 
reference  to  what's  happening  to  the  war  It- 
self. The  world  outside  the  confines  of  the 
government's  own  organizational  machinery 
disappears  from  view,  and  success  and  failure 
are  Judged  by  standards  that  are  completely 
Internal.  One  might  compare  the  govern- 
ment  to  a  doctor  who  tries  to  Judge  the 
health  of  his  patient  by  taking  his  own  tem- 
perature; or  one  might  compare  It  to  those 
"permissive"  educators  who  grade  their  pu- 
pils on  the  basis  of  effort  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  results.  Under  this  system,  even  a 
moron  can"*get  an  A  In  nuclear  physics,  and 
though  In  certain  schools — particularly 
schools  for  the  handicapped  or  the  mentally 
retarded — this  system  may  be  wise  and  mer- 
ciful, It  Is  foolish  and  dangerous  when  the 
government  uses  It  as  a  way  of  not  facing 
Its  mistakes  and  of  giving  Itself  straight  A's 
for  everything  It  undertakes. 

We  have  long  believed  that  certain  fun- 
damental errors  He  at  the  root  of  our  coun- 
try's  travail  In  Vietnam.  For  one  thing,  the 
forces  sent  to  Vietnam  were  entirely  Inap- 
propriate to  the  task  they  were  asked  to  per- 
form; m  fact.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that  any 
forces  from  any  country  could  have  per- 
formed the  tasks  that  our  government  as- 
signed to  Its  Army.  It  has  now  become 
apparent  that  sending  the  Army  to  build  de- 
mocracy In  Vietnam  was  like  sending  a  car- 
penter to  sew  up  a  dress,  or  sending  a  fireman 
to.  settle  a  marital  dispute,  or  sending  a 
psychiatrist  to  put  out  a  fixe.  And  the  results 
In  Vietnam  have  been  as  ludicrous  as  the 
means.  But  If  you  apply  the  Laird  Principle, 
and  forget  what  It  was  that  you  wanted  to 
accomplish  In  the  first  place,  and  forget  what 
the  results  were,  too,  then  the  whole  war 
can  be  seen  as  a  "success."  Laird's  answers 
to  Fulbrlght  provide  a  good  metaphor  for  the 
entire  war  effort.  If  a  hearing  were  to  be 
held  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  war  up 
to  this  point,  it  might,  we  imagine,  proceed 
as  follows: 

Q.  We  went  Into  Vietnam  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  fight  Communism  and 
build  themselves  up  so  that  they  could 
stand  on  their  own.  Why  have  we  failed? 

A.  I'd  like  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  actual 
operation  of  the  war  Is  concerned,  this  has 
been  a  tremendous  success.  As  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  morale  of  our  armed  forces,  this 
Is  the  most  sophisticated,  finest  Army  we've 
ever  had.  Let  me  give  you  a  rundown  on 
some  of  the  things  we  have  accomplished. 
We've  got  the  best  Air  Force  we've  ever  had. 
As  to  pilot  performance,  these  are  the  finest 
pilots  who  have  ever  flown  planes,  and  they've 
got  the  most  sophisticated  ordnance  that  has 
ever  been  put  together.  This  has  been  a 
tremendous  plus  for  our  side.  We've  got 
B-52S  that  can  tear  up  a  strip  of  Jungle  a 
mile  long;  we've  got  a  pinpoint  surgical  pre- 
cision m  our  air  strikes  that  we  never  had 
before;  we've  got  some  ordnance  for  any  Job 
you  want  done.  When  you  put  all  this  to- 
gether. It  means  that  our  men  have  been 
able  to  apply  more  ordnance  In  this  war  than 
In  all  our  other  wars  put  together. 

Q.  But  the  enemy  continues  to  infiltrate 
Its  men  Into  South  Vietnam,  and  continues 
to  fight  In  South  Vietnam,  and  now  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  well. 

A.  Well,  we're  going  at  this  thing  from 
every  side.  I  don't  want  to  Just  emphasize 
the  negative  side  and  forget  the  great  work 
that  oiir  Rural  Development  boys  have  been 
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doing,  because  we've  had  a  whole  string  of 
successes  on  the  positive  side.  We've  built 
some  of  the  most  modern  housing  the  rural 
people  have  ever  seen.  Some  of  them  had 
never  seen  a  television  set  until  we  brought 
one  along,  and  our  agricultural  team  has 
been  doing  a  lot  of  work  with  new  advances 
m  farming.  We've  got  a  machine  called  the 
Transphiblan  Tactical  Destroyer  that  weighs 
ninety  tons  and  can  cut  a  highway  through 
any  Jungle.  In  the  entertainment  field,  we've 
shown  thousands  of  films  throughout  Viet- 
nam, and  we've  kept  our  military  bands  busy, 
too.  We've  developed  a  tremendous  store  of 
techniques  there.  We  replaced  their  tradition- 
oriented  village  system  with  a  progress- 
oriented  democratic  system,  and  we've  got  a 
team  of  some  of  the  highest-paid  professors 
In  the  country  to  tell  us  how  to  put  their 
country  together  again  In  line  with  modern 
processes,  with  the  disruptive  elements  shut 
completely  out  of  the  picture. 

They  were  two  thousand  years  behind  us 
when  we  got  there,  and  we've  brought  them 
Into  the  modern  age.  In  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment process,  we  Introduced  a  lot  of  potential 
workers  Into  the  urban  areas,  and  now,  with 
our  resettlement  programs,  we're  getting 
some  of  them  back  into  the  countryside 
again.  We've  made  amazing  advances  In  this 
field,  too. 

Q.  Then  why  do  the  villagers  hate  us? 

A.  Modernization  can't  happen  overnight. 
It  took  us  two  hundred  years  to  do  it.  As  to 
the  hostility  that  sometimes  Is  generated, 
we've  got  planes  dropping  billions  of  leaflets 
explaining  oiir  system  In  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage they  understand.  This  Is  the  biggest, 
best-organized,  most  sophisticated  psycho- 
logical war  effort  we've  ever  launched,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  our  Psy  War  team.  They're  Just 
tops.  And  that  goes  for  Intelligence,  too. 
We've  got  an  Infrared  device  that  can  Just 
about  read  a  fellow's  mind  from  ten  thousand 
feet.  We've  got  the  whole  country  rigged  to 
the  most  sophisticated  computers.  They've 
given  us  more  reports  per  square  Inch  of 
enemy-controlled  territory  than  we've  ever 
had  before. 

Q.  Well,  then  why  do  the  enemy  always 
know  When  we  are  going  to  attack,  whereas 
we  never  know  when  they  are  going  to  at- 
tack? Everything  you  say  is  very  Impressive, 
but  what  has  It  got  to  do  with  building  a 
strong  democratic  government  In  Vietnam? 
Wliy  aren't  we  achieving  our  objectives? 

A.  Well,  In  answer  to  your  question  I'd  say 
that  we've  made  fantastic  progress.  Our 
machine  has  outproduced,  outgunned,  and 
outtalked  their  machine  In  every  hamlet  of 
Vietnam.  As  to  whether  we're  achieving  our 
objectives,  I'd  say  that  this  Is  the  best- 
coordinated,  best-flnanced,  most  highly  mo- 
tivated operation  we've  ever  mounted.  In 
other  words,  we've  succeeded. 

Q.  Then  why  have  we  failed? 

A.  Tou  can't  have  everything. 


DANIEL  KEFFER  P<3ST  75  OP  CLAIR- 
TON,  PA.,  OBSERVES  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  9.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. December  5.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  a  most  impressive  pro- 
gram held  in  observance  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  an  American  Legion  Post 
ta  my  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania— the  Daniel  Keffer  Post  75 
of  Clalrton,  Pa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ostensibly,  the  event  was  held  to  honor 
charter  members  and  past  commanders 
of  this  post,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  reality,  however,  it  did  much 
more  than  that.  It  honored  all  Americans 
who  possess  a  love  for  their  country  and 
its  flag.  It  was  a  stirring  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  Post  75.  its  oflScers,  mem- 
bers, and  more  than  500  persons  who 
attended  the  banquet.  Symbolically,  it 
was  a  clarion  call  for  all  Americans  to 
reunite  under  their  flag;  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  this  great  Nation. 

Americanism  was  the  theme  for  the 
evening.  It  was  stressed  by  speaker  after 
speaker  who  took  the  rostrum  in  a  flag 
bedecked  auditorium.  Among  those  ad- 
dressing the  crowd  were:  E.  Thomas 
Cammarota.  State  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion;  Joseph  F.  Watson, 
Allegheny  Coimty  Legion  Commander; 
Joseph  D.  Kelly,  36th  District  Legion 
Commander;  Leonard  C.  Staisey,  chair- 
man of  the  Allegheny  County  Commis- 
sioners; John  F.  Matz.  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Clairton;  Regis  R.  Malady,  State  legis- 
lator from  the  39th  District;  John  Dado- 
minici,  a  member  of  Post  75;  and  Msgr. 
Michael  B.  Hrebin,  pastor  of  Ascension 
Church. 

You  may  have  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  anniversary  observance  took  place 
just  2  days  before  a  date  which  all  Amer- 
icans should  remember  for  all  time.  I 
know  many  of  us  here  can  vividly  recall 
the  details  of  December  7,  1941,  when 
Japanese  war  planes  swooped  out  of  the 
sun  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  and  plunge 
this  Nation  into  4  years  of  bloody  conflict. 

Appropriately,  the  principle  speaker 
for  the  Keffer  Post  observance  was  a  man 
who  is  a  living  link  with  the  horrors  of 
that  war  and  those  of  Vietnam  today. 
More  than  most,  he  knows  what  it  means 
to  live  under  the  American  flag.  More 
than  most,  he  knows  the  agonies,  de- 
spairs, hopes  and  fears  which  must  grip 
Americans  held  captive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  man  is  Mr.  Carl  L.  Moldovan,  who 
is  a  survivor  of  the  infamous  Bataan 
Death  March  of  World  War  n,  and  who 
spent  3  V2  years  in  Japanese  prison  camps 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  on  the 
Japanese  mainland.  I  had  never  met  Mr. 
Moldovan  but,  after  hearing  his  experi- 
ences, I  could  not  help  but  pray  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  safety  of  American 
prisoners  now  in  Vietnam.  I  could  not 
help  but  give  thanks  again  for  having 
returned  safely  from  World  War  II  back 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Post  75,  the 
visiting  Legionnaires,  and  Mr.  Moldovan 
for  reminding  us  all  what  a  great  land 
America  really  is.  I  commend  the  post 
and  its  oflScers,  past  and  present,  for  con- 
tinuing to  foster  a  love  of  coimtry  and 
of  flag.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  the 
men  who  sponsored  this  public  demon- 
stration of  patriotism — Comdr.  Michael 
W.  Mihalov  of  Post  5  and  his  staff:  Henry 
W.  Drnach,  senior  vice  commander; 
Joseph  V.  Drnach,  junior  vice  com- 
mander; Gerard  D.  Pasquerell,  adjutant; 
John  A.  Maksin,  finance  oflQcer;  Andrew 
York,  service  officer;  Raymond  G.  York, 
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chaplain;  Charles  A.  Yaksick,  historian; 
and  Mark  McLaughlin,  sergeant  at  arms. 
These  men  carried  on  a  tradition 
established  August  1920,  when  the  Keffer 
Post  was  chartered  by  the  national 
Legion  organization.  I  feel  it  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  men  and  women 
who  began  it  all  should  be  recognized  in 
the  Record.  These  charter  members  are: 
Roscoe  H.  Brunstetter,  George  M. 
Barone,  Joseph  J.  Bereznay.  Michael 
Behary,  Elsie  Jean  Bailey.  Carl  Black- 
burn, William  H.  Brown,  Daniel  Black, 
George  Cranisky,  M.  A.  Cunningham, 
Ralph  J.  Cole,  C.  B.  Davis,  Vincenzo 
DeSalvatore,  John  Filakousky,  Harold 
Francis.  John  Pulmer,  Alfred  Farrell, 
Charles  Farrell.  John  Gogo,  Robert 
Gibson,  Frank  Gaydos,  Joe  Gaydos, 
Reginald  Gates,  Silvio  GeangUio,  Andy 
Gombar,  Kenneth  Keister,  J.  Carl  Leis, 
Frankc  Lindsay,  John  Martis,  Tony 
Mitchell,  Stanley  McGuire.  C.  B.  Nor- 
cross,  D.  A.  Polhemus,  John  Raynak. 
Richard  Reager,  A.  M.  Snyder,  G.  A. 
Sugier,  B.  B.  Shanks,  Daniel  Trainor, 
E.  A.  Thomas,  Leonard  White,  and  John 
Zoho. 

Over  the  past  50  years  Post  75  has 
contributed  much  to  the  city  of  Clairton. 
It  has  joined  in  or  sponsored  many  com- 
munity programs  and  projects,  all  de- 
signed to  improve  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  city  residents.  These  endeavors  have 
been  successful  because  of  the  leaders 
who  commanded  Post  75,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  inserting  a  list  of  their 
names  in  the  Record; 

1920-22  Dudley  A.  Polhemus. 

1922-24  Alfred  Farrell. 

1924-25  J.  Carl  Lels. 

1925-27  Carl  Blackburn. 

1927-28  Robert  M.  Taylor. 

1928-29  Dr.  David  M.  Boies. 

1929-30  Earl  Blssell. 

1930-31  Dr.  C.  J.  Murphy. 

1931-32  C.  J.  Watson. 

1932-33  Thomas  M.  Grace. 

1933-34  Frank  Wilson. 

1934-35  William  R.  Walls. 

1935-36  Andrew  York. 

1936-37  Andrew  Glrman. 

1937-38  Thomas  J.  Boyd. 

1938-39  John  P.  Balrd. 

1939-40  William  McConnell. 

1940-41  William  R.  Walls. 

1941-42  Dr.  C.  J.  Murphy. 

1942-43  Earl  Blssell. 

1943-44  John  P.  Balrd. 

1944-45  Andrew  York. 

1945-46  Earl  Blssell. 

1946-47  Dr.  C.  J.  Murphy. 

1947-48  C.  Donald  Feight. 

1948-49  Francis  Fisher. 

1949-50  Charles  StiUey. 

1950-52  John  Payne,  Jr. 

1952-53  Joseph  Strlnlch. 

1953-54  Robert  Passera.  ' 

1954-55  C.  Donald  Feight. 

1955-56  PhUUp  Martell. 

1956-57  Willis  Campbell. 

1957-58  Edward  A.  Pastorlk. 

1958-59  Charles  A.  Yaksick. 

1959-«0  Larry  Zuber. 

1960-61  A.  Kenneth  York. 

1961-62  John  W.  Davles. 

1962-63  Raymond  G.  York. 

1963-65  Nell  Declma. 

1965-71  Michael  W.  Mihalov. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Post  75  is  proud  of  its 
leaders  and  its  achievements.  It  should 
be  for  its  record  is  outstanding,  reflect- 
ing with  great  credit  upon  the  city  of 
Clairton,  the  national  American  Legion 
and  the  Nation  itself. 
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COMMUTER  CONTAINERS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  9.  1970 

xMr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
s  nee  my  first  term  in  the  Congress  in 
]  963  I  have  been  working  to  improve  the 
l3t  of  my  constituents  who  are  com- 
r  luters  on  the  New  Haven  and  Harlem- 
Hudson  Divisions  of  the  Penn  Central 
I  tailroad.  My  friend  Art  Buchwald.  how- 
cver.  has  in  the  single  stroke  of  his 
i  ormidable  pen.  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  this  problem  that  far  exceeds  any  of 
I  ly  efforts.  I  would  like  to  share  his  col- 
i  inn  in  yesterdays  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled  "Commuter  Containers,"  with  my 
<  oUeagues  and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
qhis  point: 

COMMTJTEB    CONTAINEKS 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  Amer- 

1  =an  passenger  railroads  Is  stUl  very  much  on 

1  he  administration's  mind.  There  Is  no  doubt 

1  hat  the  railroads  are  losing  money  on  pas- 

enger  business.  11  they  had  their  druthers 

•  hey  would  just   stay  with  freight.  At  the 

lame  time  the  public's  need  for  passenger 

rains,  particularly  commuter  trains,  Is  great. 

What  is  the  solution?  Professor  Helnrlch 

iipplebaum.  who  holds  the  Casey  Jones  Chair 

of  Railroad  Philosophy  at  Pullman  Unlver- 

I  ity,  has  come  up  with  a  radical  idea  that 

i  ;ouid  save  both  the  railroads  and  the  needed 

lassenger  service. 

Professor  Applebaum  says  the  solution  to 
he  problem  can  be  found  In  large  aluminum 
ontalners,  which  are  now  being  used  for 
relght. 
These  containers  are  placed  on  trains  al- 
)  eady  packed,  and  unloaded  the  same  way. 
rhls  saves  companies'  money  In  freight  han- 
dling, loss  due  to  pilferage  and  breakage,  and 
I  ilso  saves  time. 

Applebaum  claims  there  Is  no  reason  you 
(lan't  use  the  same  containers  for  people. 

This  is  how  it  would  operate:  Let  us  as- 
sume that  150  people  are  going  to  take  the 
r:30  a.m.  from  Greenwich.  Conn.  When  they 
irrlved  at  the  platform,  they  would  be  placed 
iiorizontally  in  the  containers  (this  would 
rive  everyone  an  extra  hour's  sleep  to  New 
^ork.)  The  container  would  be  Insulated  as 
ivell  as  alr-condltloned. 

When  everyone  was  squeezed  In  the  con- 
ainer  it  would  be  sealed.  Then  a  freight  train 
going  through  Greenwich  would  stop  and  the 
container  would  be  hoisted  on  board  a  flat 
:rar. 

The  .<=ame  thing  would  happen  all  along  the 
way.  Commuters  in  containers  at  Port  Ches- 
ter. Rye  and  Larchmont  would  all  be  waiting 
0  be  picked  up  by  the  freight  train. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  Grand  Central 
Station  the  containers  would  be  taken  off  by 
cranes  and  opened  on  the  platform,  and 
everyone  could  go  to  work. 

The  reverse  would  happen  in  the  evenlnj. 
.\pplebaum  said,  except  In  this  case  to  break 
he    monotony,    the    commuters    would    be 
oaded  In  ve^tirally. 

The  beauty  of  the  plan,  says  Applebaum,  is 
that  by  using  containers,  railroads  could  cut 
the  cost  of  a  ticket  from  Greenwich  to  New 
York  by  $3.50. 

They  could  also  profit  by  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  have  to  build  new  passenger 
trains,  and  they  could  eliminate  the  bar 
cars. 

Psychologically,  they  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  customer  relations,  as  the  com- 
muter service  would  be  run  by  the  freight 
department. 
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The  big  advantage  of  this  Is  that,  once  the 
railroads  were  able  to  legitimately  treat  pas- 
sengers as  freight,  they  would  Improve  their 
service  rather  than  try  to  discourage  people 
from  using  the  railroads. 

Applebaum  says  that,  at  the  moment,  the 
container  idea  would  only  be  practical  on 
short  runs,  but  he  felt  that  as  time  went  on 
a  method  could  be  developed  for  long  runs 
to  freeze  people  In  refrigerator  cars  and  then 
thaw  them  out  when  they  reach  their 
destinations. 

The  Department  of  Transp>ortation,  which 
is  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  passenger 
train  problem,  has  expressed  great  interest 
in  the  Applebaum  plan.  A  spokesman  for  the 
department  said: 

•If  nothing  else.  It  could  save  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad." 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN 
FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  each  of  us  knows,  the  medical  schools 
in  this  nation  and  their  affiliated  teach- 
ing hospitals  are  in  acute  financial  dis- 
tress. This  is  a  particularly  distressful 
situation  when  we  remember  that  these 
same  institutions  are  under  considerable 
pressure  to  expand  their  enrollments. 
That,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  given 
the  fact  that  we  suffer  from  a  shortage 
of  physicians.  However,  if  that  expansion 
is  to  be  successful,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
stabilize  these  beleaguered  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  November  23,  1970. 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  this  very  real  prob- 
lem is  highlighted  by  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Money  and  Medical 
Schools." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Money  and  Medical  Schools 
In  today's  turbulent  environment,  dally 
concerns  are  expressed  in  strident  terms 
which  a  decade  ago  would  have  been  used 
only  for  Impending  tragedies.  As  a  result, 
important  warnings  are  likely  to  be  un- 
noticed. The  financial  problems  of  the 
nation's  medical  schools  are  not  receiving  the 
public  and  professional  attention  they  de- 
serve, possibly  because  the  warnings  are  lost 
In  the  cacophony  of  dally  alarms.  The  dan- 
ger is  present;  the  alarms  have  been  sounded, 
but  the  responses  to  date  are  far  from 
adequate. 

The  challenge  has  gone  out  to  the  nation's 
medical  schools  to  increase  substantially 
their  output  of  physicians.  While  no  authori- 
tative numerical  goal  is  available,  few  of  the 
statements  call  for  less  than  SCTc  expansion 
of  entering  classes  within  the  next  five  years. 
It  is  unlikely  that  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  by  from  50  ^c  to  lOC^o  In  the 
next  five  to  ten  years  can  occur  without 
major  changes  In  the  pattern  of  medical 
education.  After  an  initial  delay,  medical 
educators  now  seem  ready  to  consider  a  wide 
variety  of  changes,  including  Innovations  in 
curriculum,  reduction  of  premedlcal  reqvUre- 
ments,  accelerated  programs,  elimination  of 
nonessential  requirements,  better  utilization 
cf  space,  and  more  effective  use  of  personnel. 
The  call  for  Increased  output  of  physicians 
Is  only  one  of  many  urgent  demands — and 
they  are  demands,  not  requests — on  the  103 
US  medical  scixwls.  That  the  convergence  of 


enhanced  public  expectations  and  awakened 
desires  by  educators  to  meet  those  expecta- 
tions finds  the  schools  in  such  a  weak  posi- 
tion to  respond  because  of  financial  pressures 
is  unfortunate.  The  situation  might  become 
tragic,  tragic  because,  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  needs  to  expand  medical  schools, 
financial  problems  may  cause  several  to  close 
their  doors.  While  the  dangers  are  more  Im- 
mediate for  some  of  the  46  private  schools, 
the  pressures  are  on  both  public  and  private 
schools. 

The  reasons  for  the  financial  bind  are 
numerous  and  complex  but  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (a)  the  medical  schools 
suffer  from  the  inflationary  pressures  of  the 
economy,  with  special  effects  on  an  Institu- 
tlon  dealing  only  In  services;  (b)  the  schools 
have  the  financial  problems  common  to  all 
educational  institutions,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  faculty  and  other 
medical  personnel  needed  are  in  unusually 
short  supply;  and  (c)  the  schools  have  a 
special  need  to  respond  to  public  pressure 
relating  to  health  care  and  the  education  of 
personnel  to  provide  that  care. 

Just  to  continue  with  the  current  opera- 
tions, without  regard  to  the  urgent  need  to 
Innovate  and  expand,  most  of  the  schools 
will  need  extraordinary  flnanclal  help. 

Applications  for  federal  construction 
grants,  needed  to  Improve  and  expand  medi- 
cal education  programs,  total  more  than  $400 
million.  Approved  but  unfunded  grants  this 
year  will  exceed  the  1971  appropriation 
substantially. 

At  a  time  when  the  schools  are  trying  to 
provide  special  training  and  special  financial 
assistance  to  minority  and  disadvantaged 
students,  student  aid  Is  needed  more  than 
ever  before,  as  federal  funds  have  been 
reduced. 

The  well  known  restrictions  on  federal  re- 
search and  research  training  expenditures 
strain  the  school's  ability  to  maintain  fac- 
ulty stability.  In  spite  of  relatively  large 
amounts  of  new  money  to  support  medical 
care  programs.  Faculty  members  once  sup- 
ported on  research  projects  are  not  readily 
shifted  to  programs  of  Immediate  commu- 
nity and  clinical  Impact. 

John  A.  D.  Cooper,  MD,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  In 
an  appearance  before  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Sub-committee  last  spring  eloquently 
expressed  the  concern  of  many  persons  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation :  "We  are 
here  again  this  year  with,  unfortunately,  the 
same  plea  we  made  last  year.  .  .  .  But,  this 
year.  I  have  to  add  an  even  grimmer  note. 
The  perilous  flnanclal  structure  of  our  medi- 
cal schools  has  now  reached  such  a  degree  of 
Instability  that  the  whole  structure  Is  gravely 
threatened,  particularly  the  private  schools, 
which  make  up  about  half  of  all  the  medical 
schools  In  this  country.  I  hope  that  I  won't 
have  to  return  to  this  Committee  next  year 
to  report  that.  In  the  face  of  the  Increasing 
need  for  physicians,  medical  schools  have 
closed,  as  dental  schools  already  have." 

While  Dr.  Cooper  was  expressing  need  for 
federal  aid.  It  Is  clear  that  the  problem  must 
also  be  of  concern  to  the  medical  profession, 
to  all  levels  of  government,  to  purchasers  of 
services  of  academic  medical  centers,  and  to 
the  public. 


RETURN   OF   LITHUANIAN   SEAMAN 
CAUSES   NATIONAL   CONCERN 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    SIASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.   Mr.   Speaker.  The  at- 
tempted defection  of  a  Lithuanian  sailor 
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from  a  Soviet  veesel  to  a  Coi^t  Guard 
cutter  off  Martha's  Vineyard.  Novem- 
ber 23  has  now  become  a  national  and 
international  cause  cel^bre. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  there  more  con- 
cern and  more  interest  than  in  my  dis- 
trict, where  the  events  took  place  and 
where  most  of  the  participants  live.  It  is 
their  hope,  and  mine,  that  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  will  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  bungled  affair. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  hearings  I 
called  for  on  December  1  are  now  under- 
way, both  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  These  hearings 
have  already  produced  much  Information 
on  how  the  misguided  decisions  of 
November  23  came  to  be  made,  and  will 
undoubtedly  produce  more  before  they 
are  finished. 

While  I  cannot  and  will  not  prejudge 
the  case  before  the  facts  are  all  in.  it 
seems  clear  at  this  point  that  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  Coast  Guard  crew 
on  the  Vigidant.  They  were  given  clear 
orders,  and  despite  their  reluctance  to  do 
so,  they  had  to  obey  them.  Those  orders 
were  in  apparent  conflict  with  our  na- 
tional policy  regarding  defectors,  and  the 
source  and  authority  as  expressed  by 
statute  and  in  the  U.N.  protocol  to  which 
we  are  a  signatory — for  those  orders  is 
now  the  issue  before  us. 

This  is  an  issue  that  supersedes  both 
the  question  of  the  Coast  Guard's  com- 
petence of  the  State  Department's  initia- 
tive. It  raises  the  larger  question  of  just 
what  kind  of  nation  we  are.  what  kind 
of  people  we  are.  When  38  people  in 
suburban  New  York  shut  their  windows 
as  Kitty  Genovese  was  being  murdered 
in  the  street  below,  we  were  all  horri- 
fied; this  was  not  the  kind  of  reaction 
we  expected  Americans  to  have. 

Now  the  same  reaction  has  developed 
In  regard  to  a  Lithuanian  seaman  seek- 
ing freedom,  and  a  lot  of  us  are  wonder- 
ing anew  just  what  direction  this  coun- 
try is  heading. 

The  world  is  wondering  too,  but 
neither  the  nation's  conscience  nor  the 
Congress  will  allow  the  windows  to  be 
shut  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents. 
Robert  Brieze.  was  on  the  Coast  Guard 
vessel  when  the  incident  occurred.  He 
was  in  Washington  yesterday  to  testify 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
His  testimony  moved  those  who  heard 
it  deeply,  and  I  would  like  to  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Testimont  of  Robert  M.  Brieze 

My  name  Is  Robert  M.  Brieze.  I  am  Pres- 
ident of  New  Bedford  Seafood  Producers 
Association. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  attempted  defection  of 
the  Lithuanian  sailor,  Slmas  Kudirka. 

Approximately  8:30  a.m.  on  November  23. 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  sailed 
to  make  a  rendezvous  with  the  USSR 
mother  ship  Sovietskaya  Litva.  There  were 
five  civilians  aboard  the  Vfsrllant^Howard  W. 
Nlckerson,  Executive  Director  of  Seafood 
Dealers  Association  of  New  Bedford;  John 
Burt,  Port  Agent  for  New  Bedford  Fisher- 
men's Union;  William  Gordon.  Assistant  Re- 
gional Director  of  National  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice; an  unidentified  Interpreter:  and  I. 

We  were  aboard  the  Vigilant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  fishing  rights  and,  spe- 
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clfically,  fishing  methods  of  yellow  taU 
flounder. 

At  approximately  10:30  a.m..  the  five  ci- 
vilians, accompanied  by  Captain  Eustls  of 
the  Vigilant,  boarded  the  USSR  mother  ship 
anchored  outside  Martha's  Vineyard  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States. 

Between  2  and  2:30  p.m..  Captain  Eustis 
was  called  back  to  the  U.S.  ship.  The  pur- 
pose for  his  leaving  was  unknown  to  us,  but 
I  felt  something  suspicious  was  happening. 

About  3:45  pxa.,  Captain  Eustls  came  back 
to  the  Sovietskaya  Litva  and  ate  lunch,  but 
did  not  take  alcoholic  beverages. 

About  4  p.m.  all  of  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives and  Oaptaln  Eustls  went  back  to  the 
U.S.  Cotist  Guard  ship  Vigilant,  along  with 
several  Russian  officers  and  dignitaries. 

At  approximately  6  pjn.,  a  United  States 
sailor  Informed  me  that  there  was  a  defector 
aboard  who  had  asked  for  political  asylum. 
I  then  went  to  see  Captain  Eustls.  The  Cap- 
tain told  me  that  the  defector  was  a  Lith- 
uanian and  that  he  was  asking  for  political 
asylum. 

i  explained  to  the  Captain  that  the  United 
States  State  Department  does  not  recognize 
the  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets, 
and  that  the  State  Department  has  a  special 
desk  which  handles  Baltic  affairs.  I  further 
told  Captain  Eustis  that  should  the  Lith- 
uanian defector  be  returned  to  the  Soviet 
ship,  he  would  either  lose  his  life  or  be  exUed 
to  Siberia.  I  Informed  him  that  I  had  es- 
caped the  Soviets  myself  In  1944  and  I  knew 
how  they  treated  defectors. 

At  approximately  11  pjn.,  Oaptaln  Eustls 
said  that  he  had  orders  from  above  to  give 
back  the  Lithuanian  defector  to  the  Rus- 
sians. I  then  pleaded  with  Captain  E^ustl8 
to  save  the  defector's  life  and  keep  him 
aboard  the  Vigilant.  Oaptaln  Eustls  said  he 
had  no  choice  as  he  had  received  his  orders. 
At  this  time  Captain  Eustls  was  crying. 
He  said  that  the  orders  had  come  from  the 
Boston  office. 

About  11:30  p.m..  three  additional  Rus- 
sians boarded  the  Vigilant  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  Slmas  Kudirka.  The  six  Rus- 
sians were  allowed  to  go  to  the  room  where 
Slmus  Kudirka  was  placed.  A  fight  ensued 
and  cries  were  heard  by  all  of  us  from  the 
room  where  the  Russians  had  entered  to  get 
Slmus  Kudirka.  The  door  was  temporarily 
opened,  and  I  heard  cries  of  "help,  help,"  and 
saw  Slmas  Kudirka  being  beaten  by  the 
Assistant  Soviet  Commander.  His  face  was 
bloody  and  his  shirt  torn  off. 

Somehow,  Slmas  Kudirka  managed  to  es- 
cape the  room,  ran  on  deck,  and  still  shout- 
ing "help,  help,"  disappeared  from  sight  on 
the  upper  deck.  Somebody  shouted  "he 
Jumped,  he  Jumped,"  and  at  tho.t  time  the 
VIGILANT  started  Its  engines  and  snapped 
Its  lines  from  the  Sovietskaya  Litva. 

The  Russian  sailors  continued  searching 
the  U.S.  ship.  They  found  Slmas  Kudirka 
hiding,  overpowered  him,  tied  him  with  ropes 
and  blankets,  and  beat  him  violently. 

At  midnight,  somebody  ordered  a  United 
States  lifeboat  lowered  and  several  U.S.  sea- 
men accompanied  the  six  Russians  and  Slmas 
Kudirka  to  the  Soviet  ship. 

When  the  U.S.  sailors  returned,  they  said 
that  Slmas  Kudirka  had  been  beaten  savagely 
and  that  he  was  either  unconscious  or  dead 
when  he  was  taken  aboard  the  Russian  ship. 
They  said  he  had  been  kicked  repeatedly. 

After  the  Soviet  ship  raised  its  anchor,  we 
followed  It  out  of  United  States  territorial 
waters.  On  the  way  back  to  port.  Captain 
Eustls  asked  all  of  us  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet. 

We  returned  to  port  at  3  a.m. 

On  the  way  back  to  port.  Captain  Eustls 
showed  us  the  Items  that  the  Lithuanian 
defector  had  left  behind  after  the  Russians 
had  dragged  him  away.  They  consisted  of 
pictures  of  his  wife,  two  dictionaries,  and 
other  items. 
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ROYBAL  CALLS  FOR  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVERS  RESIGNATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  recent  evidence  documenting  the  ap- 
parent inability  of  the  current  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  deal  impartially  with  all  segments  of 
American  society,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  join  me  in 
urging  the  resignation  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Whereas  the  record  of  Hoover 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  career 
was  laudable,  his  latest  racial  slurs  show 
him  no  longer  to  be  capable  of  directing 
the  dispassionate  enforcement  of  federal 
laws  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Hoover's  most  recent  remarks  against 
those  of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  de- 
scent in  which  he  asserted  that  one  must 
beware  of  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Ricsm 
citizens  for  they  are  prone  to  assault  you 
with  a  knife — Time  magazine,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1970,  page  16 — is  indicative  of  his 
growing  inability  to  manage  the  ot&ce  of 
FBI  Director  in  a  professional  and 
statesmanlike  manner  without  injecting 
his  racial  prejudices.  Not  only  does  such 
a  remark  defame  the  character  of  those 
Americans  of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican 
descent  but  it  weakens  public  respect  for 
the  FBI  and  those  men  who  serve  in  it. 

At  a  time  when  respect  for  law  en- 
forcement Is  constantly  threatened  this 
nation  cannot  afford  to  retain  in  ofiSce  a 
federal  law  enforcement  oflQcial  who  un- 
dermines the  people's  faith  in  the  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  of  its  highest  law 
enforcement  agency.  Tragically  enough 
the  reputation  of  the  FBI  is  now  being 
eroded  by  the  very  same  man  who  in 
years  past  has  contributed  to  the  Bu- 
reau's fame  as  this  nation's  most  profes- 
sional law  enforcement  body.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  now  call  for  the  re- 
tirement of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  and  the  selection  of  a 
man  who  can  do  justice  to  the  great 
agency  that  Hoover  himself  helped  to 
create. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  published  excerpts  of  a 
Time  magazine  interview  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  in  the  expectation  that  others 
will  observe  for  themselves  the  declining 
ability  of  the  current  FBI  Director  to 
conduct  himself  In  a  professional  man- 
ner befitting  the  distinguished  agency  he 
now  directs. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Speaks  Out  WrrH  Vigor 

For  46  years,  under  eight  Presidents, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  presided  over  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  will  be  76  on 
New  Year's  Day,  but  the  prickly  views  on 
everything  from  his  former  bosses  to  the 
"jackals  of  the  press."  the  frank  prejudices, 
the  devotion  to  the  bureau  pour  forth  with 
undiminished  vigor.  On  the  wall  of  his  oflSce 
Is  a  mounted  sallfish  whose  staring  eyes  are 
as  steely  as  the  chief's  own.  There  Hoover 
discussed  a  variety  of  topics  with  TiMJt  Cor- 
respondent Dean  Fischer.  Excerpts  from  the 
Interview : 

On  reducing  crime:  First,  there  must  be 
Improvements  In  the  training  and  salaries  of 
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.  iw-enforcement  ofBcers.  Second,  there  must 

I  e  court  Improvements.  Many  judges  don't 
£  It  as  long  hours  as  they  should;  they  come 

I I  at  ten  o'clock,  take  a  two-hour  lunch 
1  reak,  and  go  home  early  In  the  evening. 
'  "bird,  there  must  be  Improvements  in  the 
I  enltentlarles.  Some  people  come  out  worse 
than  they  went  In.  I  have  been  accused  of 
(  pposlng  parole  and  probation.  I'm  heartily 
la  favor  of  them.  But  I  am  vigorously  op- 
1  losed  to  the  abuse  of  parole  and  probation. 
'  Tie  bleeding  hearts  on  parole  boards  ought 
1  o  be  a  little  tougher.  [In  the  matter  of  pre- 
'entlve  detention)  people  who  commit  serl- 
(lus  felonies — rape,  murder,  hijacking  and 
1  lidnaplng — should  be  incarcerated  until 
ihey're  tried,  but  it's  absolutely  wrong  that 
1  hey  should  have  to  wait  seven  or  eight 
:  nonths  before  their  trials. 

On   extremist   groups:    Bombings  are  the 

1  Host  serious  threat  to  society  because  of  the 

Lctlvltlee  of  the  Black  Panthers,  the  SJD.8. 

ijid  the  Weathermen.  You  take  last  year, 
irhen  23  poUce  officers  were  killed  and  188 
njured    by    [black]    racial    extremists.    The 

:  Slack  Panthers  are  directly  associated  with 

i;uerrlllas  In  Jordan  and  Algiers.  They  pose 
he    worst    threat    from    the   standpoint   of 
lolence. 
On  protecting  the  president:  We  cooper- 

I  ^te  with  the  Secret  Service  on  presidential 
rips  abroad.  You  never  have  to  bother  about 

I,    President    being   shot    by   Puerto   Rlcans 

(ir  Mexicans.  They  don't  shoot  very  straight. 

:  Jut    If    they    come    at    you    with    a    knife, 

',  )eware. 
On  the  FBI's  Image:   We  have  recruited 

:iO%  of  our  [1,000]  new  agents  from  the 
>fflcer  corps  In  Viet  Nam.  You  get  a  man  who 

:  las  been  in  command  of  men  and  he  has 
o  use  good  Judgment.  They  all  have  to  be 
ibove  average  In  personal  appearance.  You 
von't  find  long  hair  or  sideburns  &  la 
■Jamath  here.  There  are  no  hippies.  The 
)ubllc  has  an  Image  of  what  an  FBI  agent 

,  hould  look  like. 

On  Robert  Kennedy:  My  differences  with 
Jobby  were  very  unfortunate.  His  father 
(raa  one  of  my   closest  friends.  He  wanted 

:  ne  to  lower  our  qualifications  and  to  hire 
nore  Negro  agents  ...  I  said,  "Bobby,  that's 
lot  going  to  be  done  as  long  as  I'm  director 
if  this  bureau."  He  said,  "I  don't  think  you're 
)elng  cooperative."  And  I  said,  "Why  don't 
■ou  get  a  new  director?"  I  went  over  to  see 
^resident  Johnson  and  he  told  me  to  "stick 
o  your  guns."  But  there  was  no  dlsagree- 
nent  about  organized  crime. 

On  his  1964  me«tlng  with  King:  I  got  a 
vlre  from  the  Reverend  Doctor  King  in  New 
fork.  He  was  gett^g  ready  to  get  the  Nobel 
i>rize — he  was  thepast  one  in  the  world  who 
hould  ever  have  received  it.  He  wired  asking 
«  see  me.*  I  held  him  In  complete  contempt 
>ecause  of  the  things  he  said  and  because 
)f  his  conduct.  First  I  felt  I  shouldn't  see 
ilm,  but  then  I  thought  be  might  become  a 
nartyr  if  I  didn't.  King  was  very  suave  and 
jnooth.  He  sat  right  there  where  you're 
ilttlng  and  said  he  never  criticized  the  F'BI. 
:  said,  "Mr.  King" — I  never  called  him  rev- 
Tend — "stop  right  there.  You're  lying."  He 
;hen  pulled  out  a  press  release  that  he  said 
le  intended  to  give  to  the  press.  I  said, 
'Don't  show  It  to  me  or  read  It  to  me."  I 
louldn't  understand  how  he  could  have  pre- 
pared a  press  release  even  before  we  met. 
rhen  he  asked  If  I'd  go  out  to  have  a  photo- 
graph taken  with  him.  I  said  I  certainly 
vould  mind.  And  I  said,  "If  you  ever  say  any- 


•The  celebrated  meeting  between  the  two 
Tien  occurred  Dec.  1,  1964.  after  Hoover  called 
■Clng  "the  most  notorious  liar  In  the  coun- 
try" for  advising  civil  rights  workers  to  avoid 
naklng  complaints  to  FBI  men  because  they 
ivere  Southerners,  and  King  then  suggested 
;hat  Hoover  had  "faltered"  under  the  bur- 
lens  of  office. 
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thing  that's  a  lie  again,  I'll  brand  you  a  liar 
again."  Strange  to  say,  he  never  attacked  the 
Bureau  again  for  as  long  as  he  lived. 

On  the  FBI's  campus  activities:  A  lot  hap 
been  said  in  the  press  about  the  FBI  swarm- 
ing onto  the  campuses.  The  FBI  is  not  on 
any  campus.  A  Princeton  professor  blamed 
me  for  having  agents  on  the  campus,  and  he 
even  called  me  a  bastard.  I  wrote  him  that 
the  FBI  never  goes  on  a  campus  except  to 
investigate  bombings  of  federally  funded 
buildings,  and  while  I  do  not  Indulge  in 
vulgarity,  I  called  him  a  liar.  It's  an  absolute 
lie.  Of  course,  most  student*  think  we 
shouldn't  go  on  unless  they  Invite  us.  They 
can  have  as  many  demonstrations,  sit-ins, 
lay-ins  as  they  want,  and  we  will  never  look 
into  it.  I  think  students  have  a  perfect  right 
to  dissent  and  to  express  their  views  through 
proper  channels.  But  they  ought  not  to 
resolve  their  differences  by  throwing  bricks 
and  bottles  on  the  streets. 

On  his  health  and  habits:  I  told  the 
President  I'd  remain  as  long  as  my  physical 
condition  permitted.  We  have  employees  in 
the  bureau  who  are  In  their  80s.  I've  always 
been  against  retiring  a  man  by  age;  the 
longer  a  man  is  with  us,  the  more  valuable 
he  becomes.  To  keep  fit,  I  walk  several  blocks 
almost  dally  to  the  office.  [His  other  recrea- 
tion consists  of  TV  watching  and  playing 
the  horses  at  nearby  tracks.)  I  live  on  the 
edge  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  and  I  used  to  walk 
there.  I  can't  do  It  now  because  of  [crime] 
conditions  In  this  city.  I've  been  very  ob- 
servant of  my  weight.  I  had  to  cut  off  20 
pounds,  and  I  had  to  give  up  everything  I 
like,  like  chocolate  cream  pie.  My  two  dogs 
are  among  the  smartest  and  most  affec- 
tionate dogs  I've  ever  seen.  Anybody  would 
think  twice  before  they'd  commit  murder 
because  of  the  way  those  dogs  bark.  They're 
great  company  to  me.  The  less  I  think  of 
some  people,  the  more  I  think  of  my  dogs. 
I  can  leave  in  the  morning  and  be  in  a  bad 
mood,  and  when  I  come  home  at  night  they'll 
Jump  all  over  me. 


LOS  ANGELES  HONORS  MAX 
CANDIOTTY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 24  the  Los  Angeles  community  will 
honor  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens and  outstanding  philanthropists — 
Max  Candiotty. 

More  than  a  thousand  of  the  com- 
munity's leading  citizens  will  gather  at  a 
dinner  to  salute  him  not  only  for  his  past 
philanthropies,  but  for  his  newest  under- 
taking, "The  Fund  for  Higher  Education 
in  Israel." 

That  he  deserves  such  an  honor  is  be- 
yond question. 

Few  men  can  match  him  in  terms  of 
his  dedication  to  community  service  and 
his  success  in  the  business  world. 

For  4  years,  he  has  served  as  a  work- 
ing member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Citizens  Efficiency  Economy  Committee, 
a  group  whose  recommendations  have 
already  resulted  in  substantial  savings  to 
the  county's  taxpayers. 

He  is  a  pillar  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
muruty  of  Los  Angeles,  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion Coimcil.  and  for  the  past  3  years 
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he  has  been  president  of  the  Sephardic 
Jewish  Community  and  Brotherhood  of 
Los  Angeles. 

On  the  national  level,  he  was  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Fund  for  Job  Corps 
Graduates. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Candiotty  was  singled 
out  for  special  honors  by  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  which  has  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Israel  Freedom 
Medal,  an  award  for  his  outstanding 
efforts  and  contributions  towards  build- 
ing that  beleaguered  and  courageous 
nation. 

His  newest  project,  "The  Fund  for 
Higher  Education  in  Israel,"  is  further 
evidence  of  his  signal  contributions  to 
Israel,  providing  improved  educational 
opportunities  for  Israeli  youth. 

A  veteran  of  U.S.  Army  sei-vice  during 
World  War  n,  he  has  demonstrated 
success  in  a  number  of  business  fields. 
He  worked  his  way  through  UCLA  and 
use  to  become  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant— and  then  went  on  to  become 
a  lawyer,  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California  Law  School  in 
1950  with  a  doctorate  in  law. 

He  is  best  known  in  the  business  world, 
however,  as  president  of  Daylin,  Inc.,  a 
company  which  grew  under  his  direction 
from  a  single  pharmaceutical  unit  into 
a  major  national  business  enterprise  in 
10  years. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Candiotty  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  outstanding  citizens. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  this  House 
will  want  to  join  me  and  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  in  honoring  Max  Candiotty 
on  January  24. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  CHILDREN'S  TV 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.4TIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
is  one  of  our  most  prominent  technologi- 
cal triumphs,  yet  like  most  products  of 
American  genius  a  potential  for  good  and 
bad  use  is  present.  The  malleable  mind 
of  the  American  child  is  the  battleground 
for  those  who  see  children's  program- 
ing as  a  means  to  sell  products  and 
those  who  would  use  it  as  an  educational 
tool.  Following  are  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  recent  press  and  explain 
the  inspiring  struggle  and  promising  re- 
sults of  the  "Sesame  Street"  show  whose 
aim  is  toward  the  mind,  not  the  money 
of  our  very  young: 

"Sesame"  Seeds  of  Learning 
(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

Disadvantaged  children  watching  "Sesame 
Street"  regularly  made  greater  learning  gains 
than  middleclass  youngsters  who  watched 
only  infrequently,  an  Independent  study  re- 
ported yesterday. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  released  the  results  of  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  educational  television  program's 
effect  on  3-  to  5-year-old8.  It  also  found  that 
3-year-olds  made  greater  gains  than  older 
children. 

The  non-profit  educational  research  and 
measurement  organization  also  found: 
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CJhlldren  who  watched  the  program  made 
greater  gains  in  learning  than  children  who 
did  not.  (This  was  true  for  inner-city,  subur- 
ban and  rural  children  and  those  whose  first 
language  was  not  English.) 

The  children  who  watched  the  show  the 
most  and  learned  the  most  were  those  whose 
mothers  watched  with  them  and  discussed 
the  program  with  them. 

ChUdren  who  watched  the  show  most  often 
gained  the  most. 

The  skills  that  received  the  most  time  and 
attention  on  the  show  were  generally  the 
skills  learned  best. 

Of  the  3-year-old8,  the  study  found  these 
youngsters  started  out.  In  the  pretest,  lower 
than  the  4-  or  5-year-olf.s.  After  watching 
the  show  regularly,  their  post-test  scores 
were  higher  on  the  average  than  most  4- 
year-olds  and  many  5-year-olds. 

Even  3-year-old8  who  watched  the  pro- 
gram only  two  or  three  times  a  week  gained 
a  great  deal.  It  was  reported. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ball,  who  directed  the  research 
for  Children's  Television  Workshop,  pro- 
ducer of  "Sesame  Street,"  said  Ln  presenting 
the  findings  at  a  press  conference  in  New 
York  that  the  evaluation  showed  the  pro- 
gram has  "a  strong  and  positive  effect  on 
disadvantaged  children." 

Gains  In  learning  by  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  a  principal  goal  of  the  program, 
which  Is  supported  financially  by  private 
and  public  agencies. 

The  study  was  conducted  In  Boston; 
Durham,  N.C.;  suburban  Philadelphia; 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  and  in  an  isolated  rural  area 
in  northeastern  California. 

There  were  943  children  In  the  final  re- 
search sample,  the  majority  of  them  dis- 
advantaged In  economic  status,  educational 
opportunity  and  family  attitudes. 

The  children  were  divided  into  four 
groups,  depending  on  how  often  they 
watched  the  program.  The  tests  were  given 
to  them  individually  by  trained  adults  from 
their  own  neighborhoods.  Information  was 
also  collected  on  the  child's  home  environ- 
ment. 

"Sesame  Street"  receives  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Ford  Foundation, 
Carnegie  Corp.,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle 
Foundation,  the  National  Foundation  of 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Himian  Develop- 
ment. 


Christmas  Issue  To  Lose  VALromr 
(By  Ernest  A.  Kehr) 

For  the  first  time  since  1861,  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  demonetize  postage 
stamps  after  only  88  days  of  validity. 

This  was  revealed  by  Postmaster  General 
Wlnton  M.  Blount,  when  he  announced  that 
the  five  Christmas  stamps,  precanceled  for 
use  in  69  major  cities  of  the  nation  and  to 
be  Issued  on  Nov.  5,  will  no  longer  be  valid 
after  Jan.  31, 1971. 

This  decision  might  well  have  some  dire 
effects  in  American  circles. 

For  years  collectors  have  been  buying  huge 
numbers  of  commemoratives  In  full  mint 
panes  with  a  hope  of  profiting  by  sales  at  a 
later  date.  They  found  a  measure  of  reas- 
surance in  the  thought  that  "they're  always 
good  for  postage."  Of  course,  Blount  did  not 
suggest  that  he  Intends  to  demonetize  other 
special  Issues  of  the  past,  but  by  doing  this 
In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  pre- 
canceled Christmas  stamps,  a  precedent  will 
have  been  established. 

The  decision  to  print  875.000,000  of  the 
new  quintet,  precanceled  for  use  in  the  se- 
lected 69  cities,  was  made  because  last  year's 
experiment  wais  so  successful.  At  that  time, 
precanceled  Christmas  stamjjs  were  made  for 
and  used  In  New  Haven,  Baltimore,  Memphis 
and  Atlanta. 
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As  was  the  case  then,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment win  urge  patrons  to  use  precancela, 
then  sort  and  bundle  their  holiday  greetings 
according  to  destination  cities  and  states. 

This  will  enable  mall  to  bypass  several 
handling  operations  at  dlspat-ch  post  offices. 
It  also  will  avoid  possible  damage  to  off -size 
envelopes,  which  often  Jam  cancellation 
machines. 

Normally,  those  persons  who  use  precancels 
on  bulk  mailings,  and  do  the  sorting  and 
bundling,  are  given  substantially  reduced 
postal  rates  because  of  the  labor  they  save 
postal  clerks.  Such  Is  not  the  case  with  the 
Christmas  stamps.  Users  will  still  have  to 
pay  the  fxill  6-cent  first  class  fee. 


ANNUAL  GEORGE  E.  STRINGFELLOW 
CANCER  EDITORIAL  CONTEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  times 
in  which  we  live  are  marked  by  rapid 
change,  change  that  brings  with  it 
astounding  progress.  Our  technological 
advances  alone  have  shown  us  what  man 
is  capable  of  doing.  New  developments  in 
all  the  sciences  are  coming  with  breath- 
less speed.  We  can  look  to  the  future  with 
wonder  in  expectation  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries we  will  achieve  in  the  years  of 
this  decade. 

Yet,  there  Is  one  area  in  which  success 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  readily  attain- 
able. Cancer,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
all  humtm  diseases,  is  still  a  killer  at 
large.  It  took  the  lives  of  an  estimated 
330,000  Americans  Ln  1970 — over  900  per- 
sons a  day,  more  than  one  every  2  min- 
utes. Hence,  the  eradication  of  this  dis- 
ease must  be  the  concern  of  all  citizens. 

Researchers  and  scientists  are  at  work 
in  laboratories  throughout  our  vast  coun- 
try, attempting  to  unlock  the  key  that 
will  solve  the  puzzle  of  cancer.  We  are 
beginning  to  win,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

Until  a  cure  is  found,  a  widespread 
cancer  control  program  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  combating  the  disease. 
In  the  early  1900's  few  cancer  patients 
had  any  hope  of  cure.  By  the  late  1940's 
one  In  four  cancer  victims  was  being 
saved,  and  since  1956  the  ratio  has  been 
one  in  three.  This  increase  In  the  sur- 
vival rate  has  been  made  possible 
through  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
early  detection  and  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

People  are  more  aware  of  cancer  and 
its  prevention  as  a  result  of  widespread 
education  programs  to  alert  them  to  the 
seven  warning  signals  of  cancer  and  the 
importance  of  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment. There  are  7,500.000  Americans 
alive  today  who  have  been  cured  of 
cancer. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  a  non- 
profit volunteer  organization  founded  in 
1913  to  serve  the  public,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  struggle  for  57  years. 

The  society  fights  the  disease  through 
a  threefold  program  of  research  to  find  a 
cure,  education  to  save  lives,  smd  services 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  person  al- 
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ready  afflicted  with  cancer.  The  New 
Jersey  division  with  its  60.000  volunteers 
is  an  active  part  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion and  carries  out  programs  in  all  three 
areas. 

Research  to  conquer  cancer  is  being 
conducted  through  American  Cancer 
Society  grants  at  five  institutions  within 
the  State.  The  division  has  a  uniform 
service  program  through  its  21  units  to 
provide  services  to  all  residents  of  New 
Jersey.  Counseling,  loan  closet  items, 
and  dressings  are  available  to  any  can- 
cer patient,  and  transportation  services, 
in  the  form  of  volimteer  motor  corps, 
are  available  to  the  cancer  patient  who 
is  unable  to  travel  alone  for  treatment. 
Approved  medications  and  visiting  nurse 
services  are  paid  for  by  the  society  for 
the  medically  indigent  cancer  patient, 
and  practical  nurse,  housekeeping,  or 
nursing  home  care  will  be  provided  when 
necessary  for  a  medically  indigent  pa- 
tient with  advanced  cancer.  Rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  the  laryngectomy, 
mastecomy  suid  ostomy  patient  are  an 
important  aspect  of  the  service  program 
to  help  the  patient  return  to  a  useful 
life,  and  many  of  the  units  throughout 
the  division  sponsor  free  detection  pro- 
grams for  the  public. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  conducts  an 
active  public  education  program  to  alert 
citizens  of  the  State  to  the  seven  warn- 
ing signals  of  cancer  and  other  impor- 
tant knowledge  about  the  disease. 

An  essential  phase  of  this  public  edu- 
cation effort  is  the  annual  George  E. 
Stringfellow  Cancer  Editorial  Contest 
which  has  been  conducted  annually  by 
the  division  since  its  inception  in  1947. 
The  contest  is  named  after  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  division.  All  daily  and  weekly 
papers  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as 
high  school  publications,  are  invited  to 
submit  an  original  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cancer  control.  Through  this  con- 
test, the  press  brings  cancer  control  into 
public  awareness  and  performs  an  In- 
valuable service. 

People  must  be  given  facts  and  knowl- 
edge to  arm  themselves  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  The  New  Jersey  division 
is  most  grateful  to  the  press  for  its  con- 
tinued support  of  the  contest  and 
proudly  announces  the  winners  of  the 
1970  George  E.  Stringfellow  Editorial 
Contest. 

In  the  daily  category  the  winner  is 
"Worrying  Won't  Help,"  written  by  Mr. 
Gteorge  F.  Shivers  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

First  place  in  the  weekly  category  is 
"We're  Beginning  To  Win,"  written  by 
Mr.  J.  Fred  Coldren  of  the  Cape  May 
Herald,  Avalon,  N.J. 

In  the  high  school  category  the  winner 
is  "The  War, '  written  by  Louis  Revesz  of 
St.  Anthony  High  School,  Trenton,  N.J. 

The  editorials  follow: 

WoBBTiNG  Wnx  Not  Hklp 
(By  George  P.  Shrlvers) 

In  the  length  of  time  It  takes  to  read  this, 
three  Americans  will  die  of  cancer. 
~Last  year  more  than  800,000  died  of  the 
disease;  about  900  every  day. 

Frightening  though  these  statistics  may  be, 
we  don't  mean  to  write  a  "scare  story"  Im- 
plying that  most  readers  are  doomed  to  die 
of  cancer. 
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On  the  contrary.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
thf  t  cancer  is  curable  and  that  about  200,000 
be  saved  during  the  coming  year.  An- 
her    100,000   also   might   be   saved   if   they 
a  few  simple  precautions  and  observe 
w  easy  rules, 
is  heartening  to  learn  tbat  1£  million 
ericans  who  once  bad  cancer  are  living 
mal  lives  today. 
'  VhSkt  steps   can   we   take   to   reduce  our 
inces  of  getting  cancer? 
'  Tiere   are  three   basic   rules :    1 )    Have  a 
m4dlcal  checkup  annually,  no  matter  how 
1   you   feel;    2)    avoid   cigarette   smoking, 
overexposure  to  sunlight  and  other  known 
of  cancer;  3)   learn  cancer's  warning 
s  and  go  to  your  doctor  immediately  if 
onf  of  them  lasts  longer  than  two  weeks. 
great  majority  of  cancers  can  be  detected 
— and  If  treated  immediately  the  proba- 
ty  of  cure  is  excellent, 
.iprll   Is   Cancer   Crusade   month   and   the 
1  ve  for  funds  already  has  begun.  The  New 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
again   is  stressing   the  slogan   "Plght 
with  a  check-up  and  a  check." 
:;ancer  research   costs  money — lots  of   it. 
people  and  the  tools  It  will  take  to  And 
final  cure  as  well  as  the  continuing  search 
the  cause  of  cancer  and  ways  to  prevent 
ire  expensive.  As  research  goes  forward  and 

leads  open  up,  costs  snowball. 
'  Today's   research   funds,   like  all   budgets. 
.'  less  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Jersey  Division  says  adding,  "There  are 
bargains  in  cancer  research." 
L3  an  added  slogan  during  this  year's  Cru- 
the  Society  says.  "If  you  put  up  the 
Qey.  we'll  put  up  the  brains" 
or   years  we  all   have   sympathized   with 
of  cancer,  but  sympathy  won't  cure 
disease.  Money  will. 
1  >o  mankind  a  service  and  contribute  to 
Cancer  Crusade.  Do  yourself  a  service  and 
a  checkup  soon. 
'  The  seven  warning  signals  are: 
.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 
.  A  lump  or  thickening  In  the  breast  or 
swhere. 

.  A  sore   that  does  not  heal. 
'.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits. 
.  Hoarseness  or  cough. 
Indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Change  In  size  or  color  of  a  wart  or 
le. 

]  lemember :    When  discovered  early,   most 

I  cers   are   curable.   However,   no   one  ever 

^een  cured  of  cancer  by  worrying  about 

If  you  suspect  you  have  cancer,  do  the 

thing;  follow  the  advice  of  the  Ameri- 

Cancer  Society  and  make  an  appolnt- 

tot  with  your  doctor  .  .  .  now. 
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We  Are  Beginning  To  Win 
(By  J.  Fred  Ooldrene) 
Tfi  sports  circles,  when  we  hear  someone 
"We're  beginning  to  win,"  we  naturally 
thlhk  of  the  frustrated  coach  whose  team  Is 
hopelessly  In  last  place  late  In  the  season, 
who  had  J"st  won  a  g^ame  or  two. 
^ut  when  we  pick  up  a  pamphlet  with  the 
•We're  Beginning  To  Win,"  the  sltua- 
isn't  quite  as  hopeless  or  futUe.  As  a 
ter  of  fact,  the  outlook  would  be  pretty 
for  the  pamphlet  contains  the  story  of 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  prog- 
belng  made  against  the  disease,  consld- 
practlcally  unbeatable  not  too  many 
ago. 
ijlke  everybody  else,  I  have  a  vague  idea  of 
progress  In  the  flght  to  beat  cancer.  But 
unfortunately,  there  Is  nothing  vague  In  my 
rec  >Uections  of  the  frightening  toll  cancer 
taken  In  the  field  of  sports.  Tv  Cobb, 
ley  Ross.  Ernie  Davla.  Babe  Ruth,  WUlle 
Hoipe.  "Pop"  Warner,  Babe  Dldrikson  Za- 
hai  las  are  a  few  of  those  who  "struck-out"  to 
car  cer. 

f  nd  we  all  know  dozens  of  examples  lo- 
cal! y  of  active  men  and  women  who  lost 
their  game  of  life  to  the  killer  disease. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  recent  tragedy  Involved  that  superb 
young  athlete  Fred  Stelimiark  of  the  Texas 
Lunghorns  championship  football  team.  He 
displayed  the  same  will  to  win  following  the 
operation  taking  oS  his  leg  at  the  hip  that 
marked  his  competitive  zeal  on  the  gridiron. 

Fred  Steinmark  learned  to  use  his  new 
leg  weeks  before  rehabilitation  experts 
thought  he  would.  When  he  walked  across 
the  stage  by  himself  to  accept  his  football 
letter,  the  Associated  Press  reported  It  as 
"one  of  the  most  emotional  moments  in  col- 
lege football's  100  years." 

This  drama,  played  before  a  nation-wide 
television  audience,  was  made  possible  by  re- 
search that  has  given  doctors  much  better 
methods  for  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  cancer. 

The  men  of  science  responsible  for  these 
advances  are  strangers  to  headlines  and  the 
acclaim  of  roaring  crowds  that  are  a  part  of 
college  football.  But  there  is  a  link  between 
the  football  field  and  the  research  laboratory. 
What  Is  It?  The  research  was  made  i>ossible 
because  of  contributions  from  the  same  fans 
who  cheered  and  cried  for  Fred  Steinmark. 

Competent  medical  experts  can  now  state 
flatly  that  cures  for  all  forms  of  cancer  will 
be  found.  They  qualify  their  predictions  only 
by  saying  that  the  public  must  continue  to 
support  the  programs  of  research,  education 
and  service. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  five-year  survival 
rate  for  all  cancer  was  only  one  In  four.  Ten 
years  ago,  it  was  one  In  three.  Today,  It  could 
be  one  In  two  if  all  patients  were  treated 
in  time. 

And  today,  there  are  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion men,  women  and  children  alive — cured 
of  cancer — Including  the  tough  ones  .  .  . 
lung,  stomach,  intestines,  throat,  breast, 
bladder  .  .  .  not  Just  the  easy  ones. 

In  my  mind,  "we're  not  beginning  to  win." 
We're  in  the  ninth  inning  and  we're  beating 
cancer,  but  we've  got  to  finish  the  game. 
Each  one  of  us  can  help  maintain  that  ad- 
vantage until  the  end  by  supporting  the 
1970  Cancer  Crusade  here  m  Cape  May 
County. 

The  War 
(By  Louis  Reves) 

Anxious  spectators  eyed  the  television 
screen,  waiting  for  the  death  count  in  this 
year's  war.  "God  help  us!"  they  shrieked  in 
terror  and  dismay.  50.000  men  had  died  in 
battle  and  still  no  one  had  done  anything 
concrete  to  end  the  slaughter.  When  would 
someone,  anyone,  move  to  stop  this  needless 
death  and  suffering  in  the  United  States? 

Across  the  country,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren grieved  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones.  The 
government  attempted  action  to  comfort  the 
mourners,  silence  the  critical,  aid  the 
wounded,  and  curtail  the  aggressor.  These 
efforts  were  not  enough. 

Legislators  have  been  playing  politics  with 
a  deadly  issue.  The  war  we  Just  mentioned 
is  not  the  Vietnam  war,  or  any  other  armed 
conflict  between  nations.  The  war  which 
claimed  50,000  lives  this  year  and  for  many 
years  is  the  war  of  cancer. 

42.000  men  have  died  in  Vietnam  since  the 
Inception  of  that  conflict.  More  die  each  year 
of  lung  cancer  caused  by  cigarette  smoking. 
Man  is  being  ruled  and  slaughtered  by  the 
tobacco  plant.  When  will  this  war  come  to 
an  end? 

The  Antonian  feels  that  the  needless  waste 
of  human  life  can  be  averted.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  should  be  Informed  about  the 
dangers  of  cigarette  smoking.  Then  we  must 
all  Join  In  a  Jubilant  protest  against  cancer 
by  burning  our  "cancer-draft  card,"  and 
burying  our  cigarettes. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
members  should  be  as  protective  In  behalf 
of  the  people  as  they  are  with  the  Indochina 
Issue  and  ABM.  Anyone  can  go  almost  any- 
where and  buy  a  pack  of  "boxed-Vletnam." 
a  Uttle  package  which  contains  20   of  the 
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necessary  implements  for  anyone  to  start  his 
own  little  syndicate  of  chemical-roulette. 
Why  should  America  be  subject  to  this 
danger? 

We  have  a  Congress,  a  Constitution,  and  a 
population  which  is  supposedly  aware  of  the 
value  of  human  life,  why  is  nothing  done 
about  this  problem?  End  the  Cancer  war, 
leaders!  End  the  cancer  war,  educators! 

But  most  important,  please  end  the  cancer 
war,  students! 

Brief  Biographical  Sketch 

George  E.  Stringfellow,  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington.  Virginia,  was  born  In  Reva 
(Culpeper  County) .  Virginia,  son  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Bowers)  Stringfellow.  He 
spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  this  area 
and  in  Washington,  D.C.  where  the  family 
later  moved. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  was  appointed  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries  of 
West  Orange,  N.J.,  by  the  late  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  with  whom  he  was  associated  for 
the  last  decade  of  the  Inventor's  life.  After 
thirty-nine  years  of  service  he  retired  in 
1959  as  Senior  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Strlngfellow's  civic  activities  have  been 
varied  and  many.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  the  first  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  was  the  recipient  of  that  Society's  award 
for  distinguished  service  in  cancer  control. 
He  is  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  a  Life  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  New  Jersey  Division. 

He  received  the  1958  Citation  Award  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  Jersey  and 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of 
the  Academy. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Repub- 
lican State  Finance  Committee.  He  served 
for  ten  years  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Taxpayers  Association;  two  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood.  and  was  cited  as 
the  outstanding  citizen  in  those  five  cities. 
He  received  a  Citation  of  Merit  from  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Business  Schools, 
and  from  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Pro- 
fesional  Engineers  he  received  the  Citizen 
Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  in- 
dustrial statesmanship.  He  was  cited  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Christians  and  Jews  for 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
among  the  three  religious  sects.  He  served 
two  terms  as  President  of  the  Klwanls  Club 
of  New  York  City  and  was  chairman  of 
several  international  committees.  He  was 
awarded  the  Certificate  of  Service  by  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Orange,  N.J.  He  served  eight 
years  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  in  Menlo 
Park,  N.J. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  several  colleges.  In  1958-69  he  served 
as  Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Shrine  of  North 
America  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  23  Shrlners  Hospitals  for 
Crippled  Children.  He  is  presently  an 
emeritus  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  these  hospitals.  He  Is  a  33°  Mason.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  Duquesne  Club  of 
Pittsburgh. 

He  is  a  director  of  Mine  Safety  Appliances 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  James  Monroe  Foundation, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;  and  an  emeritus  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Indiana  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

The  first  Mrs.  Stringfellow,  the  former 
Carrie  M.  Fearnow,  died  in  1961.  In  1966  Mr. 
Stringfellow  married  Verna  N.  Seyfarth. 

In  September  1968  Mr.  Stringfellow  moved 
from  East  Orange,  N.J.,  where  he  had  resided 
since  1923,  to  Arlington,  Va.,  fulfilling  a 
desire  of  many  years  to  return  to  the  State 
of  his  birth  where  members  of  his  family 
still  reside. 
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UNIFY  NATION'S  DISUNITY  BY 
SUPPORTING  POWS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
contacted  numberous  mayors  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  urging  their  cooperation 
with  the  letter  writing  programs  being 
developed  by  our  midshipmen  and  cadets 
at  the  military  academies  in  support  of 
our  POW's. 

The  Harvey,  111.,  Tribune  in  a  editorial 
Thursday,  December  3,  calls  attention  to 
this  and  to  other  letter  writing  cam- 
paigns. I  insert  this  item  in  the  Record 
urging  that  as  many  Americans  as  pos- 
sible participate  in  one  of  these  very 
timely  and,  hopefully,  efifective  efforts: 

Unify  Nation's  Disunity  by  StrppoRTiNG 
POW's 

The  Viet  Nam  war.  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  recent  American  history,  has 
widened  the  rift  between  American  citizens 
and  contributed  a  reason — be  it  good  or 
bad — for  perpetuating  disunity  in  the  United 
States.  But  recently  there  has  come  to  na- 
tional attention  a  campaign  that  may  reunite 
Americans  in  one  aspect  of  the  war. 

The  plight  of  the  prisoners  of  this  war 
should  be  something  that  touches  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  their  political  belief.  Last 
week's  rescue  attempt  into  North  Viet  Nam 
could  be  a  political  maneuver,  giving  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  drawn-out,  now-boring 
war  as  far  as  public  interest  goes.  Or,  agree- 
ing with  the  dove's  in  the  Senate  like  Ful- 
brlght,  Kenni5dy  and  Muskie,  it  could  be  "an- 
other copout  by  the  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion" that  is  postponing  the  end  of  the  war 
they  feel  should  have  been  over  long  ago.  Or, 
it  could  truthfully  be  the  "daring  and  valiant 
effort"  that  the  "Chicago  Tribune"  has  called 
it. 

But  regardless  of  the  reason  why  the  rescue 
attempt  was  made,  and  forgetting  our  own 
reaction  to  the  retisons  for  being  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  area,  the  fact  remains  that 
2,300  American  servicemen  are  missing  in 
action  and  perhaps  subject  to  the  horrors  of 
a  North  Vietnamese  prison  camp. 

This  human  suffering  should  affect  even 
the  most  dovish  observer  of  the  war.  "Peace," 
they  cry,  but  they  must  temper  their  pro- 
test with  compassion.  Perhaps  none  of  our 
boys  should  be  over  there  and  perhaps  im- 
mediate withdrawal  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  bring  the  POW's  home,  but 
at  the  moment,  they  are  there  and  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  does  not  seem  likely. 

Both  hawks  and  doves  are  united  In  their 
hope  for  peace;  they  differ  only  on  the  ap- 
proach. Peace  at  any  price  could  be  very 
costly.  Likewise,  even  the  most  hawkish 
hawk  does  not  enjoy  reading  the  casualty 
lists.  Putting  politics  aside,  what  can  you  do 
to  show  your  humane  and  sympathetic  In- 
terest toward  American  POW's? 

Several  letter-writing  campaigns  have 
been  launched  aiming  at  Jxist  this:  an  apo- 
litical and  compassionate  voice  to  North 
Vietnamese  officials.  One  campaign,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  students,  urges  letters 
to  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  President; 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam;  Hanol^ 
North  Viet  Nam,  by  sending  them  to  the 
letter  campaign  headquarters:  POW  Cam- 
paign; United  States  Naval  Academy;  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  21402;  or  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy;  West  Point,  New 
Tork,  10996. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  also,  has 
launched  a  similar  campaign  asking  letters 
be  addressed  to  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
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gate  to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  Xuan  Thuy, 
delegation  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam;  8,  Avenue  General  Leclerc;  94 
Chodsey-leRol;  Paris,  Prance.  Twenty  cents 
postage  is  needed  and  both  the  students  and 
LWV  urge  the  following  to  be  Included  in 
the  letters: 

Make  public  the  names  of  all  Americans 
held;  provide  humane  treatment  of  all  who 
are  held;  and  return  all  prisoners  starting 
immediately  with  the  sick  and  disabled.  The 
students  add  these  other  requests:  permit 
neutral  inspections  of  all  prison  camps;  and 
allow  a  free  flow  of  mall  between  POW's  and 
families. 

Perhaps  such  a  campaign  will  be,  as  dove 
cynics  predict,  meaningless  without  com- 
plete and  Immediate  withdrawal.  However, 
the  unity  of  a  nationwide  campaign  to  in- 
dicate the  compassion  all  Americans  feel  to- 
ward their  own  embattled  sons  could  break 
down  some  of  the  barriers  disuniting  the 
United  States. 


RAILPAX 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9.  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Leo 
Rennert,  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  California's  McClatchy  newspapers, 
has  prepared  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
national  rail  passenger  system  proposed 
last  week  by  Transportation  Secretary 
John  Volpe. 

Mr.  Rennert  explores  the  irony  of  the 
final  Census  figures  released  the  very 
day  Mr.  Volpe  was  unveiling  his  tenta- 
tive plan.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  three 
Pacific  States  have  been  growing  nearly 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  plan 
leaves,  as  Mr.  Rennert  puts  it,  "lots  of 
open  spaces  in  the  West." 

Notable  by  their  complete  omission  are 
north-south  routes  along  the  Pacific 
coast  as  well  as  service  connecting  the 
west  to  the  southwest  and  south.  If 
these  proposals  are  allowed  to  stand,  a 
traveler  of  the  future  who  wanted  to  take 
the  train  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco could  do  so  only  if  he  went  by  way 
of  Chicago.  Passenger  service  to  points 
such  as  San  Diego,  a  metropolitan  area 
of  1.4  million  people,  would  be  eliminated 
altogether. 

Mr.  Rennert's  column  makes  timely 
reading,  and  I  commend  it  to  our 
colleagues : 

The  Old  West  Rides  Again 
(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — Transp>ortatlon  Secretary 
John  Volpe  showed  a  poor  sense  of  timing 
when  he  unveiled  the  Nixon  administration's 
plans  for  a  national  network  of  rail  passenger 
service. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  that  he  was 
showing  newsmen  which  passenger  train 
routes  are  worth  preserving.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Maurice  Stans  was  at  the  White  House 
to  brief  President  Nixon  on  the  results  of 
the  1970  census. 

The  two  reports,  it  turns  out,  are  so  dis- 
similar In  content  and  perspective  they  weU 
might  have  been  written  in  different  cen- 
turies— let  alone  issued  on  the  same  day. 

On  the  one  band,  the  census  figures  clearly 
show  the  dramatic  growth  of  California  and 
its  neighbors.  WhUe  the  nation's  population 
grew  by  13.3  per  cent  during  the  last  decade. 
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the  West  spurted  ahead  by  24.1  per  cent.  The 
region  now  has  35  million  people — an  in- 
crease of  7  million  since  1960.  That  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  major  European  country. 

reflected? 

But  is  this  westward  population  shift  any- 
where reflected  in  Volpe's  plan  for  rail  pas- 
senger routes?  Hardly.  In  fact.  Just  the  op- 
posite concept  seems  to  have  guided  its  draft- 
ers— a  West  ot  wide  open  spaces,  with  few 
population  centers,  where  the  deer  and  the 
antelope  still  roam. 

Volpe  recommended  retention  of  16  inter- 
city corridors  for  passenger  trains  for  the 
entire  nation.  Of  these,  only  three  would 
reach  the  West  Coast — Chicago-Seattle,  Chi- 
cago-San Francisco  and  Chlcago-Los  Angeles. 
But  what  about  the  north-south  travel  needs 
of  California's  20,098,863  people,  and  Ore- 
gon's 2,110,810  and  the  State  of  Washington's 
3,443,487  that  have  Just  been  counted  by 
the  Census  Bureau? 

Their  needs  were  totally  Ignored  by  Volpe. 
There  simply  would  be  no  direct  rail  passen- 
ger connection  between  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Of  cotirse, 
any  Northern  Callfornian  Interested  In  rid- 
ing a  train  to  Southern  California  still  could 
do  so.  If  he  were  willing  to  go  via  Chicago. 

The  map  accompanying  Volpe's  report  dra- 
matically illustrated  its  regional  bias.  It 
was  a  chart  with  which  Lewis  and  Clark  or 
John  C.  Fremont  Immediately  would  have 
felt  comfortable — lots  of  lines  crisscrossing 
the  East,  lots  of  open  spaces  in  the  West. 

In  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country,  six 
different  routes  out  of  New  York.  Ten  out 
of  Chicago.  Cincinnati  on  direct  links  to 
Washington,  D.C,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  Bos- 
ton, where  Volpe  served  as  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, tied  to  Miami. 

spokes 

Contrast  this  with  the  Western  half  of 
the  nation,  which  would  have  only  three 
spokes  running  out  of  Chicago  to  the  Pa- 
cific— presumably  to  give  Easterners  some 
way  to  reach  those  virgin  territories. 

The  Southwest,  another  area  of  major 
growth,  also  fared  badly.  No  service  westward 
from  New  Orleans  through  Texas  (about  to 
gain  a  new  House  seat)  and  on  to  California 
(a  gain  of  five  seats.) 

Fortunately,  there  is  still  time  for  train 
buffs  and  local  and  state  agencies  to  acquaint 
Volpe  with  how  things  really  are  west  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
Century. 

Protests  can  be  filed  with  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  here  In  Washington  vintll 
the  end  of  December. 

In  this  connection,  two  administration 
alibis  are  worth  some  comment. 

To  explain  his  treatment  of  the  West,  Volpe 
argues  he  has  to  think  about  a  congressional 
mandate  that  the  government-created  cor- 
poration which  will  run  the  passenger  trains 
eventually  will  have  to  turn  a  profit.  Ergo, 
potentially  unprofitable  routes  are  to  be 
avoided.  If  he  were  permitted  to  be  more 
candid,  however,  Volpe  would  have  to  admit 
that  federal  subsidies  always  will  be  needed 
to  keep  even  his  minimal  passenger  network 
alive  and  that  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
would  seem  to  be  at  least  as  economically 
Justifiable  as  New  York-Buffalo  (loss  of  two 
House  seats.) 

routes 

The  other  explanation  that  the  new  cor- 
poration may  add  routes  to  the  initial  net- 
work also  should  not  fool  the  West.  Given 
all  the  other  demands  on  the  federal  budget, 
the  network  about  to  be  selected  simply  will 
not  expand — either  before  or  after  the  next 
decennial  census.  Or  the  one  after  that. 

What  puzzles  some  administration  watch- 
ers is  why  the  White  House  would  allow 
Volpe  to  recommend  a  plan  which  so  clearly 
Is  an  affront  to  the  two  regions  Nixon  must 
have  to  win  reelection  in  1972 — the  West  and 
the  Southwest. 
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]  s  this  another  case  of  political  bungling? 
perhaps  Just  the  opposite — a  demonstra- 
of  the  highest  statesmanship,  a  refusal 
cat«r  to  sectional  interests? 
]  lobody   knows.   According   to   one  source, 
th^  ire  may  be  a  third  explanation.  "The  White 
He  use,"   the  source  said,   "probably  figured 
Oc  w.   Reagan   would    not   be   upset   as    long 
they  didn't  tamper  with  stagecoach  lines." 
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NATIONS    IGNORE    U.N. 
FOR  PALESTINIANS 


PLEA 


ION.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

:n  the  house  op  representatives 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
ac:urate  to  note  that  the  struggle  for 
wdrld  freedom  is  waged  in  many  ways. 
Tlie  battle  for  men's  minds  is  a  major 
cod  war  item  between  the  free  world 
ard  totalltarianistlc  communism.  The 
C(  mmunists  have  been  energetic  and 
in  aginative  in  their  propagand?,  to  which 
til  ey  give  constant  priority. 

An  interesting  comparison  between 
propaganda  and  actual  performance  of 
the  Communists  is  explained  in  an  arti- 
cl !  Thursday.  December  3.  by  Chicago 
Tribune  U.N.  Reporter  WiUiam  Pulton 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  Communist  na- 
ti(  ins  consistent  lack  of  cooperation  in  the 
U  N.  aid  to  Palestinians.  The  article 
f 0  lows : 

Red  Nations  Ignore  U.N.  Aid  Plea  for 
Palestinians 

(By  William  Pulton) 

United  Nations  Correspandent 

New  York. — Those  nations  proclaiming 
ttemselves  as  t'le  best  friends  of  the  Arabs 
wi  ire  the  most  silent  this  week  at  the  annual 
pi  !dglng  conference  for  the  United  Nations 
Ri  Uef  and  Worts  Agency  for  Palestine 
re  Tugees. 

Eleven  Communist  countries  offered  no 
cc  ntrlbutlons. 

Thirty-nine  governments  pledged  a  total 
ol  $ie.326.(}67.  This  fell  far  short  of  the 
t4  5.500.000  goal  required  to  meet  basic  sub- 
si  itence  needs  for  the  1,500,000  Arabs 
St  randed  by  the  tides  of  the  three  wars  with 
Israel. 

SOVIETS  ARE  SILENT 

.^s  usual,  the  Soviet  Union,  mightiest 
ti  underer  for  the  Arab  cause,  gave  nothing. 
B  ilgarla,  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
g!  ry.  Mongolia,  Poland.  Romania  and  the 
U  cralne  followed  suit.  Cuba  and  Communist 
A  banla  also  made  no  move  toward  their 
pocketbooks. 

The  majority  of  the  Communist  states  say 
Is  rael  is  responsible  for  the  plight  of  the 
P;  ilestlnlans  and  should  pay  accordingly.  The 
s£  me  nations  contend  that  Britain,  Prance 
ai  id  Israel  should  make  similar  reparations 
fc  r  refugee  difficulties  stemming  from  the 
1!  67  Arab-Israeli  War. 

Only  Yugoslavia  offered  the  equivalent  of 

0.000,  representing  Yugoslav  goods. 

Promising  a  contribution,  Richard  H. 
Q  Imer,  United  States  representative,  said 
tl.at  thru  the  21  years  of  the  agency's  exlst- 
ei  ice.^  America  had  contributed  more  than  a 
bilf  blUlon  dollars,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of 
t]  le  total  given. 

no  specific  pledge 
Otmer  said  he  could  not  offer  a  specific 
p  edge  at  this  time  because  Congress  has  not 
c  impleted  action  on  foreign  assistance.  It 
the  same  situation  a  year  ago,  and  the 
S.  eventually  gave  $22,200,000. 
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British  Ambassador,  Sir  Colin  Crowe,  noted 
that  his  government  followed  as  the  second 
largest  contributor  with  a  total  of  $114,000,- 
000  down  thru  the  years.  He  particularly  re- 
gretted that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  eastern 
associates  bad  made  no  contributlonB  what- 
soever. 

HAMBRO  HITS  CRISIS 

To  the  states  directly  affected,  the  Pales- 
tine agency  records  total  contributions  thru 
the  years  as  follows:  Egypt,  $5,475,976; 
Jordan.  $2,346,129;  Syria,  $1,796,839;  Leb- 
anon, $880,750  and  Israel,  $3,076,190. 

This  year's  poor  showing  came  despite  a 
plea  by  U.N.  General  Assembly  President 
Edvard  Hambro  that  the  refugee  agency 
faced  "the  most  serious  and  desperate  finan- 
cial crisis  of  its  history." 

Laurence  Mlchelmore,  commissioner  gen- 
eral of  the  agency,  estimated  that  the  aid 
received  by  each  refugee  averaged  only  10 
cents  a  day.  The  basic  food  ration,  which 
only  three  out  of  five  refugees  receive,  con- 
sumed four  cents  a  day. 

Hot  meals  provided  for  preschool  children 
average  10  cents  each;  medical  services  one 
cent  a  day  for  each  person  and  water  and 
sanitation  services,  less  than  one  cent  a  day 
for  each  person. 

Education  will  take  up  46  per  cent  of  next 
year's  budget.  The  number  of  students  rose 
dramatically  from  35,700  In  1950  to  nearly 
a  quarter  million  this  year. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  STUDY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
are  interested  in  retaining  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  by  modernizing  its  fa- 
cilities under  the  treaty  in  force  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  should  find  the 
reports  from  the  President's  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  of  considerable 
^4nterest. 

I  ask  that  the  front-page  story  from 
the  Star  and  Herald.  Panama,  R.P..  and 
the  commission's  recommendations 
follow : 

Commission  Pboposes  2-Canal  System 
tmces  u.s.  control,  r.p.  participation 

"Creation  of  an  Isthmian  canal  system  in- 
cluding both  the  existing  Panama  Canal  and 
a  sea-level  canal  on  Route  10,  operated  and 
defended  in  an  equitable  and  mutually  ac- 
ceptable relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,"  is  the  major  recom- 
mendation announced  yesterday  by  the  UJ3. 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission. 

Route  10  lies  between  Chorrera,  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  Lagarto, 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  a  distance  of  48.5  miles. 
It  lies  entirely  outside  the  present  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  west  of  it. 

The  Commission  said  the  proposed  sea- 
level  canal  on  Route  10  would  be  built  by 
conventional  excavation  methods,  would  be 
provided  with  tidal  gates,  would  be  capable 
of  accommodating  at  least  35,000  transits  a 
year  and  ships  up  to  160.000  deadweight  tons, 
and  would  cost  $2.88  billion  at  1970  prices. 

It  recommended  that  construction— esti- 
mated to  take  15  years — be  started  no  later 
than  IS  years  ahead  of  the  date  when  it  is 
estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  present 
locks  canal  has  been  exceeded.  This  is  now 
projected  to  occur  during  the  decade  be- 
ginning in  1990. 

Construction  of  a  third  set  of  locks  for 
the    present    canal,    the    Commission    said, 


would  be  only  "a  temporary  solution  with- 
out significant  military  advantages,  and  it 
would  not  relieve  the  problems  in  United 
States-Panamanian  relations  that  derive 
from  the  personnel  and  defense  requirements 
of  the  lock  canal."  Additional  locks  also 
would  mean  operating  costs  "far  above"  those 
of  a  sea-level  waterway,  the  Commission 
pointed  out. 

In  its  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  Com- 
mission said: 

"The  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
by  conventional  means  is  physically  feasible. 
The  most  suitable  site  for  such  a  canal  is  on 
Route  10  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Its 
construction  cost  would  be  approximately 
$2.88  billion  at   1970  price  levels. 

"Amortization  of  this  cost  from  toll  rev- 
enues may  or  may  not  be  possible,  depend- 
ing on  the  growth  in  traffic,  the  time 
when  the  canal  becomes  operative,  the  inter- 
est rate  on  the  indebtedness,  and  payments 
to  the  host  country.  We  believe  that  the  po- 
tential national  defense  and  foreign  policy 
benefits  to  the  United  States  Justify  accep- 
tance of  a  substantial  financial  risk. 

NEGOTIATE    NEW    TREATY 

"As  a  first  step,"  the  Commission  added, 
"we  urge  that  the  United  States  negotiate 
with  Panama  a  treaty  that  provides  for  a 
unified  canal  system,  comprising  both  the 
existing  canal  and  a  sea-level  canal  on  Route 
10,  to  be  operated  and  defended  under  the 
effective  control  of  the  United  States  with 
participation  by  Panama." 

While  singling  out  Route  10  as  the  "most 
advantageous  sea-level  canal  route,"  the 
Commission  said  "a  sea-level  canal  in  Pan- 
ama constructed  by  conventional  excavation 
either  on  Route  10  or  Route  14  is  technically 
feasible." 

Route  14,  which  parallels  the  existing  lock 
waterway,  lies  within  the  present  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

While  advocating  for  Panama  "a  greater 
role  in  the  canal  enterprise  than  at  present 
and  justifiable  economic  benefits  from  canal 
activities,"  the  Commission  urged  neverthe- 
less that  the  United  States  "should  retain 
effective  control  of  canal  operations." 

Terming  treaty  arrangements  for  canal 
construction,  ojieration  and  defense  "the 
moet  critical  elements"  the  Commission  said 
"the  essential  treaty  conditions  are  apparent" 
and  in  one  conclusion  echoed  a  Panamanian 
complaint  of  long  standing.  It  said : 

IMPROVE    RELATIONS 

"United  States  relations  with  Panama  could 
be  Improved  by  progressive  reduction  of  the 
number  of  United  States  personnel  in  the 
canal  operating  authority  and  a  concomitant 
Increase  in  the  proportion  of  Panamanian 
personnel  In  the  positions  normally  occupied 
by  United  States  citizens". 

It  said  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
on  Route  10  and  operating  it  together  with 
the  existing  canal  as  a  single  system  would 
provide  for  Panama  "the  greatest  benefits  in 
added  employment  and  foreign  exchange 
earnings." 

On  the  subject  of  tolls,  the  Commission 
came  out  for  a  "variable  pricing  system  for 
tolls"  as  the  beet  means  for  attracting  the 
moet  traffic  and  generating  the  greatest  reve- 
nues in  a  future  canal  of  any  type,  lock  or 
sea-level. 

It  favored  participation  by  other  nations 
in  the  financing  of  the  proposed  canal  sys- 
tem, "If  such  multinational  participation  is 
acceptable  to  the  Government  of  Panama." 

The  use  of  nuclear  explosions  was  ruled 
out  In  the  Commission's  report.  "Unfortu- 
nately," it  told  President  Nixon,  "neither  the 
technical  feasibility  nor  the  international 
acceptability  of  such  an  application  of  nu- 
clear excavation  technology  has  been  estab- 
lished at  this  date.  It  Is  not  possible  to  fore- 
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see  the  future  progress  of  the  technology  or 
to  determine  when  International  agreements 
can  be  effectuated  that  would  permit  its  use 
In  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal. 

"Hence,  althoxigh  we  are  confident  that 
someday  nuclear  explosions  will  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  massive  earth-moving  projects,  no 
ctirrent  decision  on  United  States  canal  pol- 
icy should  be  made  In  the  expectation  that 
nuclear  excavation  technology  will  be  avail- 
able for  oanal  construction." 

The  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission 
was  created  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  explore 
the  question  of  a  sea-level  canal  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It  investigated  eight 
routes — four  in  Panama,  Including  the  pres- 
ent Panama  Canal  Zone;  two  in  Nicaragua 
and  Oosta  Rica,  one  In  Colombia  and 
Panama,  and  one  in  Colombia. 

Its  chairman  Is  Robert  B.  Anderson,  who 
is  also  the  United  States'  treaty  negotiator 
with  Panama,  and  the  other  members  are 
Robert  G.  Storey,  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
neth E.   Fields  and  Raymond  A.  Hill. 

Text  of  the  Commission's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  as  follows: 
"Dear  Mr.  President: 

"We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
the  final  report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Study  Commission  as  required 
by  Public  Law  88-600,  88th  Congress,  as 
amended. 

"One  provision  of  the  law  required  us  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  nuclear  canal 
excavation.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  nor  the  International  accept- 
ability of  such  an  application  of  nuclear 
excavation  technology  has  been  established 
at  this  date.  It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the 
future  progress  of  the  technology  or  to  deter- 
mine when  international  agreements  can 
be  effectuated  that  would  permit  its  use 
in  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal. 
Hence,  although  we  are  confident  that  some- 
day nuclear  explosions  will  be  used  in  a 
wide  variety  of  massive  earth-moving 
projects,  no  current  decision  on  United 
States  canal  policy  should  be  made  in  the 
expectation  that  nuclear  excavation  tech- 
nology will  be  available  for  canal  construc- 
tion. 

"The  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  by 
conventional  means  Is  physically  feasible. 
The  most  suitable  site  for  such  a  canal  is 
on  Route  10  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Its  construction  cost  would  be  approximately 
$2.88  billion  at  1970  price  levels.  Amortiza- 
tion of  this  cost  from  toll  revenues  may  or 
may  not  be  possible,  depending  on  the 
growth  in  traffic,  the  time  when  the  canal 
becomes  operative,  the  Interest  rate  on  the 
Indebtedness,  and  payments  to  the  host 
country.  We  believe  that  the  potential  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  benefits 
to  the  United  States  justify  acceptance  of 
a  substantial  financial  risk. 

"As  a  first  step,  we  urge  that  the  United 
States  negotiate  with  Panama  a  treaty  that 
provides  for  a  unified  canal  system,  compris- 
ing both  the  existing  canal  and  a  sea-level 
canal  on  Route  10.  to  be  operated  and  de- 
fended imder  the  effective  control  of  the 
United  States  with  participation  by  Panama. 

15    YEARS    AHEAD 

"If  suitable  treaty  arrangements  are  nego- 
tiated and  ratified  and  if  the  requisite  funds 
can  then  be  made  available,  we  recommend 
that  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  be  ini- 
tiated on  Route  10  no  later  than  15  years  in 
advance  of  the  probable  date  when  traffic 
through  the  present  canal  will  reach  Its 
transit  capacity.  Current  trends  Indicate  that 
this  will  be  near  the  end  of  this  century;  the 
specific  year  can  be  projected  with  increasing 
confidence  as  it  draws  nearer. 

"We  recognize,  however,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  face  many  serious  funding  prob- 
lems and  must  establish  the  relative  priori- 
wee  of  the  requirements  for  defense,  welfare, 
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pollution,  civil  rights,  crime,  and  other  prob- 
lems in  social  undertakings  then  existing. 

"We  specifically  recommend  that,  when 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  new  treaties  with  Panama  are 
determined,  the  President  reevaluate  the 
need  and  desirability  for  additional  canal 
capacity  In  the  light  of  canal  traffic  and  other 
developments  subsequent  to  1970,  and  take 
such  further  steps  in  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  on  Route  10  as  are 
then  deemed  appropriate." 


Text  of  Findings,  Recommendations 
conclusions  and  recommendations 

"A  sea-level  canal  across  the  American 
Isthmus  has  been  sought  for  more  than  four 
centiorles,  and  all  who  have  participated — 
the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  American 
builders  of  the  present  lock  canal — remained 
convinced  that  a  sea-level  canal  ultimately 
should  be  constructed.  The  canal  studies  In 
1947,  1960,  and  1964  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion but  counseled  interim  measures  and 
postponement  of  construction. 

"Today  there  are  no  technical  obstacles  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent  successful 
construction  and  operation  of  a  sea-level 
canal.  Determination  of  its  feasibility  must 
be  a  judgment  of  values,  many  of  which  are 
unquantifiable.  The  political,  economic,  and 
military  advantages  for  the  United  States, 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  world  in 
an  adequate  and  sectu-e  Isthmian  canal  can- 
not be  measured  precisely.  A  weighing  of 
estimated  revenue  Is  only  one  measure,  and 
a  tenuous  one  at  best.  The  most  critical  ele- 
ments— the  treaty  arrangements  for  canal 
construction,  operation,  and  defense — re- 
main to  be  established.  Nevertheless,  the 
Conamission  believes  that  the  essential  treaty 
conditions  are  apparent,  £ind  on  the  basis 
of  the  many  considerations  discussed  In  this 
report  and  Its  annexes,  it  has  reached  the 
following  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

"CONCLtTSIONS 

"1.  The  United  States,  as  the  major  West- 
ern Hemisphere  power  has  the  responsibility 
of  insuring  the  continued  availability  of  an 
adequate  and  secure  Isthmian  canal  operated 
on  a  neutral  and  equitable  basis.  This  obli- 
gation is  recognized  In  United  States  treaty 
agreements  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
Panama  and  Colombia. 

"2.  The  Panama  Canal  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  should  retain  an  absolute 
right  to  defend  the  present  canal  and  any 
new  Isthmian  canal  system  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

"3.  An  adequate  Isthmian  canal  is  of  great 
economic  value  to  many  nations,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  United  States  since  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  through 
the  canal  in  recent  years  has  been  to,  from,  or 
between  United  States  ports.  This  relation- 
ship is  expected  to  continue. 

"4.  The  size  limitations  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  impose  constraints  upon  the 
use  of  bulk  carriers  on  canal  routes.  The 
worldwide  trend  to  larger  ships  for  move- 
ments of  bulk  commodities  will  make  these 
constraints  of  increasing  economic  signifi- 
cance to  United  States  and  world  trade  as 
time  passes. 

"5.  The  potential  demand  for  annual 
transits  of  ships  of  the  size  that  can  pass 
through  the  present  canal  probably  will  ex- 
ceed Its  estimated  maximum  capacity  of 
26,800  annual  transits  during  the  last  decade 
of  this  century.  Saturation  of  the  existing 
canal  will  Impose  difficult  but  not  necessarily 
intolerable  constraints  on  world  shipping. 
If  greater  canal  capacity  for  both  num- 
bers of  transits  and  larger  ships  is  not  pro- 
vided, potential  traffic  Increasingly  will  be 
diverted  to  larger  ships  on  alternate  routes 
and  to  other  transportation  modes.  Provision 
of  additional  canal  capacity  would  be  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  continued  growth  of  United 
States  and  world  trade. 

"6.  Initial  construction  of  additional  canal 
capacity  should  provide  for  handling  ships 
up  to  150,000  DWT.  New  locks  designed  for 
such  ships  would  have  no  greater  size  ca- 
pacity, but  a  sea-level  canal  that  could  ac- 
commodate 150,000  DWT  ships  routinely 
could  accommodate  250,00  DWT  ships  under 
controlled  conditions. 

"7.  The  new  capacity  that  should  be  pro- 
vided initially  is  35,000  annual  transits.  Any 
plan  adopted  should  not  preclude  progressive 
expansion  to  double  or  even  triple  this 
capacity 

"8.  A  total  canal  capacity  of  at  least  35,000 
annual  transits  could  be  provided  by  con- 
structing a  third  lane  of  locks  for  the  present 
canal.  This  would  be  a  temporary  solution 
without  significant  military  advantages,  and 
it  would  not  relieve  the  problems  in  United 
States-Panamanian  relations  that  derive  from 
the  personnel  and  defense  requirements  of 
the  lock  canal.  The  augmented  capacity  could 
be  exceeded  by  demand  for  transits  soon  after 
the  new  locks  were  built.  Locks  capable  of 
accommodating  ships  of  150,000  DWT  would 
cost  more  than  three-fifths  as  much  as  a  sea- 
level  canal  of  far  greater  capacity  and  would 
not  be  capable  of  transiting  the  Navy's  an- 
gle-deck aircraft  carriers.  Additional  locks 
would  also  increase  operating  costs  of  the 
canal  far  above  those  of  a  sea-level  canal. 

"9.  A  sea-level  canal  would  provide  a 
significant  improvement  In  the  ability  of  an 
Isthmian  waterway  to  support  military  oper- 
ations both  in  its  lessened  vulnerability  to 
Interruption  by  hostile  action  and  in  its 
ability  to  transit  large  aircraft  carriers  that 
cannot  now  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
These  military  advantages  of  a  sea-level  ca- 
nal, together  with  its  capacity  to  meet  the 
potential  demand  for  transits  over  a  much 
longer  p>eriod.  and  its  lesser  operating  costs 
would  more  than  counter-balance  the  lower 
construction  cost  of  augmenting  the  existing 
canal  with  larger  locks. 

"10.  The  technical  feasibility  of  the  um 
of  nuclear  explosives  for  sea-level  canal  ex- 
cavation has  not  been  established.  Whether 
the  technology  can  be  perfected  and  the 
International  treaty  obstacles  to  Its  use  re- 
moved are  not  now  predictable.  Removal  of 
the  technical  and  treaty  obstacles  to  employ- 
ment of  nuclear  excavation  would  still  leave 
major  political  and  economic  obstacles  to  • 
sea-level  canal  remote  from  Panama's  popu- 
lation centers.  A  sea-level  canal  on  Route 
17,  excavated  wholly  or  in  part  by  nuclear 
explosions,  is  currently  infeasible  for  mani- 
fold reasons  and  probably  will  remain  so, 
regardless  of  the  establishment  of  technical 
feasibUity  of  nuclear  excavation.  A  sea-level 
canal  excavated  partially  by  nuclear  methods 
on  Route  25  in  Colombia  might  someday 
be  politically  acceptable  if  proved  technicaUy 
feasible. 

"11.  A  sea-level  canal  in  Panama  con- 
structed by  conventional  excavation  either 
on  Route  10  or  Route  14  Is  technically 
feasible. 

"12.  Route  10  Is  the  most  advantageous 
sea-level  canal  route. 

"13.  Although  available  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  tidal  currents  expected  in  a  sea- 
level  canal  without  tidal  control  structures 
could  be  navigated  safely  by  most  ships,  tidal 
gates  could  increase  navigation  safely  and 
should  be  provided. 

"14.  A  conventionally  excavated  sea-level 
oanal  on  Route  10  with  tidal  gates,  capable 
of  acconomodatlng  at  least  35.000  transits 
each  year  of  representative  mixes  of  ships  of 
the  world  fieet  up  to  150,000  DWT,  would  cost 
$2.88  billion  to  construct  at  1970  prices. 

"15.  The  costs  and  revenues  of  a  future 
sea-level  canal  cannot  be  forecast  reliably 
over  the  75-year  period  that  might  be  needed 
for  Its  construction  and  amortization.  A-  >ng 
the  critical  factors  are  the  cost  of  mooe^  and 
the  stability  ai  the  value  of  money.  If  the 
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ind   new   canals   were   financially   Inte- 

1  d  at  Initiation  of  new  construction,  and 

.t  e  most  favorable  forecast  developments 

construction  costs,  revenues,  and  Interest 

were  realized,  a  sea-level  canal  opening 

JO  could  be  financed  through  tolls  while 

ig  reasonable  royalties  to  Panama.  Less 

able  developments  in  future  costs  and 

e|»ues  which  are  possible  during  the  pe- 

would  make  amortization  through  tolls 

impracticable.    Amortization    could    require 

ncreases  over  the  present  Panama  Canal 

5  as  well  as  additional  periodic  Increases 

c  impensate  for  Inflation  of  future  costs. 

Interest  rates  or  low  royalties    would 

tate   financing   larger   Investments   and 

it  lower  tolls.  Conversely,  high  Interest 

high    royalties,    or    tolls    lower    than 

ucally  justified  would  reduce  the  con- 

tlon   Investment   that  might   be   amor- 

from  tolls. 

A   variable   pricing   system   for   tolls 

icned  to  meet  the  competition  of  alter- 

,es  to  the  canal  would  attract  the  most 

and  generate  the  greatest  revenues  in 

a  fut,ure  canal  of  any  type,  loclt  or  sea-level. 

'.  Assurance  of  recovery  of   the  United 

s  Investment  is  desirable,  but  need  not 

he    sole    detriminant   of   United   States 

can4l  policy.  The  decision  to  build  or  not  to 

._  a  sea-level  canal  should  also  take  Into 

c  unt    economic,    political,    and    military 

J)rs. 

I.  Although  true  Internationalization  of 

e  sea-level  Isthmian  canal  does  not 

.._.  to  be  attainable,  multi-national  par- 

I  atlon  in  its  financing  and  management 

be  financially  and  politically  advan- 

.  The  United  States  should  seek  such 

,.^ ^n    within    a    bi-natlonal    treaty 

Panama,  but  not  make  future  United 
canal    policy    dependent    upon    Its 
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United  States  relations  with  Panama 
be  Improved  by  progressive  reduction 
number   of  United  States  personnel 
e  canal  operating  authority  and  a  con- 
Increase  In  the  proportion  of  Pan- 
personnel  In  the  positions  normally 
i^led  by  United  States  citizens.  Construc- 
of  a  sea-level  canal  would  facilitate  re- 
of   the   United   States    presence    in 
it  could  be  operated  and  defended  with 
■  total  personnel. 
Construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  on 
10  or  Route   14   would  create  great 
benefits  for  Panama.   Of   the  al- 
consldered,  the  greatest  benefits  In 
employment    and    foreign    exchange 
for  Panama  would  be  derived  from 
tructlon  of  a  sea-level  canal  on  Route  10 
operating  it  together  with  the  existing 
l1  as  a  single  system. 

.  United  States  canal  objectives  said  en- 
ng  tranquil   relations  with   Panama  are 
likely   of   attainment    under   a   treaty 
which  gives  Panama  a  greater 
in  the  canal  enterprise  than  at  present 
Justifiable  economic  benefits  from  canal 
,  but  the  United  States  should  retain 
tlve  control  of  canal  operations. 
!2.  So  far  as  the  Commission  Is  able  to  de- 
bn  the  basis  of  limited  studies,  llnk- 
the  oceans  at  sea-level  would  not  en- 
commerclal   or   sport   fish   on  either 
of  the  American  Isthmus.  No  significant 
changes  to  the  environment  appear 
outside  the  immediate  areas  of  ex- 
on  and  spoil  disposal.  Tidal  gates  could 
1  ised  to  eliminate  substantially  the  flow  of 
between  the  oceans,  and  the  water  be- 
the  gates  would  have  incidental  tem- 
and  salinity  differences  from  either 
that  would  constitute  a  limited  barrier 
t  ransfer  of  marine  life.  A  definitive  and  re- 
predlction  of  all  ecological  effects  of  a 
■level  canal  Is  not  possible.  The  potential 
transfer  of  harmful  biota  and  hybrldlza- 
L  or  displacement  of  species  in  both  oceans 
but  the  risks  Involved  appear  to  be 
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acceptable.  Long-term  studies  starting  before 
construction  Is  initiated  and  continuing 
many  years  beyond  the  opening  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  would  be  required  to  measure 
ecological  effects. 

"23.  A  decision  to  construct  a  sea-level 
canal  should  allow  for  planning  and  con- 
struction lead  time  of  approximately  15  years 
to  meet  the  projected  date  of  need,  whlcji 
can  be  fixed  with  increasing  confidence  as 
It  draws  nearer.  Other  factors,  however.  In- 
cluding the  treaty  terms  with  Panama  that 
are  ultimately  negotiated  and  ratified,  as 
well  as  the  national  priorities  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing then  existing,  should  be  the  final 
determinants  of  whether  the  President 
should  propose  sea-level  canal  legislation  to 
the  Congress. 

"24.  Construction  of  a  sea-level  canal,  If 
financed  principally  by  the  United  States, 
should  be  planned  and  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  an  autonomous  authority  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

' '  RECOMMENDATIONS 

"The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission  recommends  that : 

"1.  Any  new  canal  treaty  arrangement  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  provide  for : 

"a.  Creation  of  an  Isthmian  canal  system 
Including  both  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
and  a  sea-level  canal  on  Route  10,  operated 
and  defended  In  an  equitable  and  mutually 
acceptable  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama. 

"b.  Canal  operating  and  defense  areas  that 
include  both  the  existing  Panama  Canal  and 
Route  10. 

"c.  Effective  control  of  canal  operations 
and  right  of  defense  of  the  canal  system  and 
canal  areas  by  the  United  States,  with  such 
provisions  for  Panamanian  participation  as 
are  determined  by  negotiation  to  be  mu- 
tually acceptable  and  consistent  with  other 
recommendations  herein. 

"d.  Acquisition  of  the  Route  10  right-of- 
way  by  the  canal  system  operating  authority 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

"2.  The  canal  system  be  operated  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  share  of  revenues  and 
other  economic  benefits  for  Panama  con- 
sistent with  efficiency  of  canal  operations, 
financial  health  of  the  enterprise,  and  main- 
tenance of  toll  levels  that  permit  effective 
comjjetition  with  alternatives  to  the  canal. 

"3.  Other  nations  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate In  financing  the  canal  system,  tf 
such  multi-national  participation  Is  accept- 
able to  the  Government  of  Panama. 

"4.  Subject  to  the  priority  of  more  Im- 
portant national  requirements  at  the  time, 
the  United  States  Initiate  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal  on  Route  10  no  later  than  15 
years  In  advance  of  the  estimated  saturation 
date  of  the  present  canal,  now  projected  to 
occur  during  the  last  decade  of  this  century. 
"5.  When  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  new  treaties  with  Pan- 
ama are  established,  the  President  revaluate 
the  need  for  and  desirability  of  additional 
canal  capacity  in  the  light  of  canal  traffic 
and  other  developments  subsequent  to  1970, 
and  take  such  further  steps  In  planning  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  on  Route  10 
as  are  then  deemed  appropriate. 

"6.  Modernization  of  the  existing  canal  to 
provide  its  maximum  potential  transit 
capacity  be  accomplished,  but  no  additional 
locks  be  constructed. 

"7.  The  United  States  pursue  development 
of  the  nuclear  excavation  technology,  but 
not  postpone  Isthmian  canal  policy  decisions 
because  of  the  possible  establishment  of 
feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation  at  some  later 
date. 

"8.  The  following  studies  Initiated  In  the 
course  of  the  Commission's  Investigation,  If 
not  otherwise  completed  beforehand,  be  con- 
tinued to  completion  by  the  control  author- 
ity of  the  new  canal  system  If  such  an  au- 
thority Is  established  and  the  Route  10  right- 
of-way  acquired. 
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"a.  Investigation  of  the  subsurface  geology 
of  the  proposed  trace  of  Route  10  to  permit 
selection  of  the  exact  allnement  for  design 
purpoees. 

"b.  Investigation  of  slope  stability  applica- 
ble to  Route  10  geologic  conditions. 

"c.  Investigation  Into  the  hydrodynamics 
of  large  ships  moving  through  confined 
waters  with  variable  currents. 

"9.  A  permanent  agency  of  the  Executive 
be  designated  to  support  and  coordinate  pub- 
lic and  private  research  activities  that  could 
contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  the  poten- 
tial environmental  effects  of  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  If  the  decision  is  made  to  Initiate 
Its  construction,  advise  the  President  as  to 
the  organization  for  and  funding  of  such 
additional  research  as  might  be  required  to 
reach  definitive  conclusions. 

"Chairman  Robert  B.  Anderson,  because  he 
is  also  Special  Representative  of  the  United 
States  for  United  States-Panama  Relations, 
disassociated  himself  from  Recommendation 
1.  which  concerns  new  treaty  arrangements 
with  the  Government  of  Panama. 


ON  GIVING  THE  VOTERS  A  CHOICE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

Or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Deceviber  9,  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Glenn  E.  Watts,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, testified  today,  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
Mr.  Watts  .spoke  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to — as  he  put  it — "guarantee  to  the 
American  voter  that  he  or  she  will  get  at 
least  some  opportunity  to  determine  the 
attitudes  of  the  major  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  free  of  the 
spuriousness  of  commercial  huckster- 
ism." 

The  Communications  Workers  of 
America  has  been  interested  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal  for  several  years,  and  has 
proposed  legislation  to  bring  this  about. 
It  would  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
television  broadcast  time  for  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  who 
have  qualified  to  run  in  at  least  35  States. 
A  portion  of  that  time  would  be  for 
debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Watts'  pres- 
entation on  this  vital  subject  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  of  Glenn  E.  'Watts,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  9,  1970 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Glenn  E.  Watts, 
and  I  am  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  a  Union 
representing  more  than  a  half-million  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  would  like  to  confine  our  remarks  to 
one  aspect  of  your  broad  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  process.  That  aspect  could  be 
summed  up  as  the  need  to  guarantee  to  the 
American  voter  that  he  or  she  will  get  at 
least  some  opportunity  to  determine  the  at- 
titudes of  the  major  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  free  from  the  spurious- 
ness of  commercial  hucksterlsm. 

The  vehicle  to  do  this  exists,  and  it  has 
already  proven  that  It  is  capable  of  giving  the 
voters  this  opportunity  we  emphasize.  It  is 
television  broadcasting.  Televised  debates  be- 
tween the  major  candidates  for  the  two  high- 
est offices  in  the  nation,  plus  personal  pres- 
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entatlons  of  their  views  in  depth,  would 
accomplish  the  goal  we  seek. 

Before  I  move  Into  my  points  on  why  this 
should  be  done  and  how  It  should  be  done, 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  the  related 
parts  of  the  political  process  which  are  the 
concern  of  these  hearings — campaign  fund 
raising  and  campaign  spending — are,  of 
coiirse,  vitally  important.  It  all  goes  Into  the 
mill  which  culminates  In  an  oath-taking 
ceremony  on  the  chilly  steps  of  the  Capitol 
every  fourth  January.  We  hope  you  will  re- 
ceive good  recommendations  on  fund  raising 
and  spending  legislation,  and  that  you  will 
come  up  with  your  own  recommendations 
in  these  areas  which  need  attention  so  badly. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  go  into  detail  for 
you  to  show  that  if  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America's  thoughts  on  campaign 
broadcasting  are  enacted  into  law,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  eradicated  great  inequities  to 
the  voters  who  want  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
^  the  United  States,  as  well  as  having  In- 
jected a  large  dose  of  ethics  Into  our  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

We  would  still  have  those  vehicles  of  de- 
celt — the  ten-second  and  thirty-second  and 
sixty-second  spot  commercial — unless  Con- 
gress should  try  to  ban  them  completely,  or 
unless  the  major  parties  mutually  agree  not 
to  use  them.  For  now,  we  think  we  should 
accept  them  as  a  political  fact  of  life — hope- 
fully temporary,  but  still  there. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  how  these  spots 
can  be  and  have  been  xised,  and  this  should 
spur  Congress  to  enact  legislation  such  as 
we  are  proposing  which  raises  political  cam- 
paigning out  of  the  sewer  created  by  the 
devisers  of  scurrilous  spots.  It  shotUd  be  done 
for  every  election,  but  especially  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency. 

It  can  be  done  by  requiring  the  broad- 
casters— \ii\ers  of  the  airwaves  which  belong 
to  the  people — to  provide  a  specific  amount 
of  time  for  the  major  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  by  stipulating 
how  that  time  would  be  used. 

Some  questions  about  that  immediately 
come  to  mind. 

How  do  you  decide  who  Is  a  major  candi- 
date and  who  Is  a  frivolous  candidate?  How 
much  time?  When?  In  what  format? 

CWA  has  drafted  legislation  covering  this, 
using,  as  a  starting  point,  a  bill  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson  Introduced  in  1960.  I  would 
like  to  touch  the  major  items  In  our  bill, 
and  with  the  Committee's  permission,  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  the  following  Items  be 
Included  In  the  hearing  record : 

A  draft  of  our  bill,  and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis. 

A  display  advertisement  which  CWA  ran  In 
17  major  newspapers  and  the  CWA  News  In 

1968,  headed,  "This  Is  No  Time  For  A  Frac- 
tured Campaign." 

A  Communications  Workers  of  America 
Executive  Board  statement  adopted  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1969,  headed,  "TV  Debates  in  Presi- 
dential Campaigns." 

A  Communications  Workers  of  America 
Convention  Resolution  adopted  in  June  of 

1969,  headed,  "Presidential  Nominees." 

Our  proposed  legislation  provides  that  a 
candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President 
would  be  one  who  has  qualified  for  the  office 
under  the  laws  of  at  least  35  states. 

Each  of  the  candidates  for  President  would 
be  entitled  to  two  hours  of  prime  broadcast 
time  for  his  own  use,  and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  debate  with  all  of  the  other 
Presidential  candidates  for  a  total  of  five 
hours  during  the  eight  weeks  preceding  the 
election.  The  j>ersonal  use  time  would  be  in 
one-hour  segments,  and  would  not  Include 
commercials  such  as  the  minute  and  less 
spots,  or  extensive  use  of  prepared  film.  One 
hour  of  the  joint  appearances  time  would  be 
reserved  for  the  Monday  night  before  the 
elections 
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During  the  same  eight  weeks  preceding  the 
election,  each  candidate  for  Vice  President 
would  be  entitled  to  one  hour  of  prime 
broadcast  time  for  his  own  use,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  debates  with  all 
of  the  other  Vice  Presidential  candidates  for 
a  total  of  two  hours. 

A  Presidential  Candidates  Joint  Appear- 
ances Coordinating  Committee  would  be 
established,  wltrf  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  chairman, 
to  make  the  arrangements  needed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  Broad- 
casters would  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Joint  appearances  time  would  be 
simultaneous  in  each  time  zone  of  the  Na- 
tion, so  far  as  possible. 

A  candidate  who  declines  to  appear  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  candidate,  or  candi- 
dates, would  not  prevent  the  accepting  candi- 
dates from  appearing,  but  the  Coordinating 
Committee  would  devise  a  format  for  the 
program  as  needed. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
would  develop  the  rules  and  regulations 
needed  to  implement  the  legislation,  and 
would  require  reports  from  the  networks  and 
stations  covering  their  performance  under 
this  legislation. 

Those,  in  jlst,  are  the  major  elements  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

An  obvious  question  Is — why  Isn't  radio  in- 
cluded? 

Radio  and  television  are  both  tremendously 
effective  methods  of  reaching  people,  but 
each  has  different  characteristics.  On  radio, 
except  for  news,  there  is  practically  no  net- 
working, and  no  real  prime  time — we  listen 
driving  to  work,  the  housewife  listens  as  she 
works  at  home.  It  Is  intermittent-type  listen- 
ing. And  it  Is  strictly  audio — It  lacks  the 
added  dimension  to  conv'r.ce  that  ■vision 
gives. 

Also,  the  debates  we  propose  would  be 
available  to  the  radio  stations  and  we  could 
expect  that  a  large  percent  would  carry  them. 

Another  question  which  deserves  an  an- 
swer Is — why  shouldn't  the  broadcasters  be 
paid  for  this  time  which  the  bill  grants 
free? 

We  should  remember  that  the  airwaves 
belong  to  the  people — not  the  broadcasters, 
and  the  broadcasters  pay  a  very  small  fee — 
a  very  small  part  of  their  profits  for  the  use 
of  the  airwaves. 

If  we  figure  prime  time  to  be  the  hours 
from  7  p.m.  to  11  p.m.,  then  there  are  224 
hours  of  prime  time  In  the  eight  weeks  be- 
fore the  election.  If  we  have  three  candidates 
for  President  who  are  qualified  under  the 
legislation,  we  would  have  a  total  of  16 
hours  devoted  to  personal  time  plus  joint 
api>earance  time  for  the  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.  That  is  not  a 
large  amount  of  time,  when  we  consider  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Two  other  points  often  figure  In  discus- 
sions on  Presidential  debates. 

One  Involves  the  problem  of  a  candidate 
who  Is  glib  but  may  be  less  qualified  than 
an  opponent  who  is  not  quite  as  articulate. 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  anyone  rising 
to  the  high  political  position  of  Presidential 
nominee  who  Is  not  articulate — the  process 
usually  eliminates  such  candidates  at  the 
lower  levels  of  contention.  Also,  In  personal 
presentations  of  their  attitudes  and  in  de- 
bates. Presidential  candidates  have  the  op- 
portunity to  convince  the  voters  that  glib- 
ness  Is  not  as  valid  an  attribute  for  a  Presi- 
dent as  knowledge  and  sincerity. 

The  voters  recognize  this. 

The  other  point  involves  the  Issue  of 
national  security — will  a  candidate,  in  de- 
bate, disclose  some  state  secret  In  his  anx- 
lousness  to  scorS  on  his  opp)onents?  We 
don't  think  that  Is  a  realistic  problem. 
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But  certainly.  If  one  of  the  candidates  is 
so  constituted  that  he  loses  his  poise  and 
discloses  information  which  can  harm  the 
nation,  we  should  know  that  before  the 
election  because  we  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
It  after  the  election  If  that  candidate  Is 
elected. 

These  questions  are,  of  course,  legitimate, 
and  should  be  raised  and  answered.  But  we 
need  to  keep  sight  of  the  forest — of  the 
real  good  for  the  national  political  health 
the  Implementation  of  our  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  bring. 

If  we  think  of  It  as  causing  election  cam- 
paigns to  rise  in  ethical  tone,  and  become 
more  of  an  educational  process  than  an  ex- 
periment In  commerclBil  hucksterlsm,  we 
see  Immediately  the  great  benefit  Involved. 

We  need  that  Improvement,  and  if  we 
get  It,  It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  gen- 
eral movement  to  better  values  and  better 
attitudes  toward  how  we  govern  ourselves. 

It  is  time  to  move  In  that  direction. 

Thank  you. 


LET  US  COME  DOWN  TO  EARTH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opiX)si- 
tion  to  the  supersonic  transport  and  other 
wasteful  Federal  programs  does  not  in- 
clude a  lack  of  concern  for  the  people 
whose  jobs  are  threatened  by  necessary 
cutbacks. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  again:  We 
must  restore  full  employment  in  this 
country;  we  must  find  constructive  jobs 
for  those  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
who  are  hit  by  the  reductions  in  programs 
such  as  the  SST. 

This  point  was  made  quite  well  in  an 
excellent  editorial  that  appeared  on 
Monday,  December  7.  in  the  Long  Isltind 
Press  which  is  ably  edited  by  David  Starr. 
I  believe  the  theme  of  that  editorial,  "Let 
Us  Come  Down  to  Earth,"  is  something 
that  all  the  Members  should  ponder  and 
something  to  which  we  must  respond. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Let  Us  Come  Down  to  Earth 

The  Senate's  refusal  to  pump  millions  of 
dollars  of  federal  subsidies  Into  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  plane  Is  a 
victory  In  the  struggle  to  reorder  American 
values.  However,  victory  Is  not  enough  In 
Itself.  What  matters  is  how  It  is  used.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  deny  funds  to  economically- 
foolish  and  ecologjlcally-damaglng  projects 
without  also  acting  to  fill  the  job  and  busi- 
ness vacuums  that  result  from  such  a 
decision. 

From  Washington  to  Long  Island,  the 
shock  will  be  felt  different  ways  and  In 
varying  Intensities.  Thousands  of  engineers 
and  other  specialists  face  unemployment  at 
Boeing  In  Seattle  Immediately  and  there  Is  a 
long-term  threat  In  the  loss  of  a  $34,500,000 
contract  for  Falrchlld  Hiller  and  Farming- 
'  dale  for  construction  of  major  parts  of  the 
prototype  SST. 

The  negative  economic  impact  of  the  SST 
decision,  however,  must  not  be  seen  as  an 
Isolated  event.  It  Is  part  of  the  economic 
crisis  that  followed  the  huge  cutbacks  In 
defense  and  aerospace  spending — the  greatest 
single  cause  of  the  current  unemployment 
and  economic  downturn.  And  the  latest 
figures,  as  reported  Friday,  show  no  change 
In  the  trend,  with  unemployment  rising  to 
5.8  percent,  highest  In  7V4  years. 
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Thp  economlcAlly  debilitating  effect  of  de- 
and  aerospace  cutbacks  reveals  how 
deeply  dependent  the  economy  has  become 
on  tpe  stimulus  of  governmental  spending 
j5.  The  answer — as  President  Nixon 
Implfed  over  the  weekend  Is  not  to  make 
In  order  to  create  Jobs,  but  to  create 
m  vital  areas  that  are  now  neglected, 
have  to  overcome  the  motion  that 
it  is  morally  or  otherwise  appropriate 
government  to  direct  huge  expendl- 
of  money,  national  resources  and  tal- 
the  production  of  guns  and  space- 
it  is  inappropriate  to  act  with  similar 
and  commitment  to  build  subways, 
and  all  the  other  necessaries  of  daily 
American  life. 

Wljile  President  Nixon,  in  his   statement 
economy  Friday  night,  paid  Up  serv- 
the    deslreability    of   such    goals,    he 
far  from  ready  to  commit  the  gov- 
ernnjent  to  the  kind  of  vigorous  and  creative 
the  times  demand, 
of  America's  claim  to  greatness  lies 
in  tile  skill  and  imagination  with  which  we 
mobi  lized  cur  people  and  resources  to  create 
I  lost  powerful  defense  apparatvis  In  hlz- 
ar  to  put  man  on  the  moon.  The  claim 
now  Is  to  restore  our  economic  health 
>plylng  our  skill  and  imagination,  with 
verse  and  scope,  to  programs  aimed  at 
ng    basic    needs    and    improving    the 
ty  of  life. 

defense-aerospace  firms  have,  on 
own,  already  diversified  Into  such 
to  take  up  the  slack  from  the  loss  of 
defense  contracts.  Grumman  Corpora- 
at  Bethpage,  for  example,  has  put  sub- 
into  the  production  of  underseas 
^ch  craft  for  oceanography,  commercial 
ft  for  executive-size  planes,  mobile 
homis,  environmental  protection  systems  and 
true;:  bodies,  and  has  Joined  an  11-flrm  con- 
sortl  im  seeking  government  support  In  the 
Operation  Breakthrough  housing  program, 
not  all  firms  have  capital  to  under- 
such  ambitious  projects  without  aid 
Uncle  Sam.  A  host  of  programs  are 
to  be  born  to  stimulate  such  a  con- 
on  a  broad  national  scale.  There  is 
to  be  done  Immediately — hospitals, 
transit  facilities,  power  systems, 
,  sewage  treatment  plants — that  could 
many  of  the  unemployed, 
there  are  vast  areas  of  scientific  and 
techtical  ignorance  begging  to  be  conquered 
e\  erythlng  from  disease  to  pollution  con- 
All  that  great  technical  talent  that  will 
)e  designing  SSTs,  weapons  systems  and 
pac  ishlps  should  be  funneled  Into  Job  re- 
ing  programs, 
is  no  longer  enough  to  simulate 
recovery  through  Indiscriminate 
expahslon.  We  must  accompany  any  growth 
prog  am  with  clearly  defined  objectives  and 
Inflation  controls.  We  need  neither 
SSTs  in  the  sky,  but  a  spacellke  pro- 
that  gets  down  to  earth. 
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TR  E  GREEKS  HAD  A  WORD  FOR  IT" 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALrroRNiA 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 


Mt.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
,  I  would  like  to  call  attention, 
a.  moment,  to  the  role  of  different 
s  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
em±ient  in  combating  pollution  of  the 
ronment. 
November  11,  1970,  Mr.  James  K. 
Director  of  Airports,   3an  Fran- 
Airports  Commission,   San  FYan- 
cisct),  offered  the  following  remarks  at 
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the  Annual  Conference  of  Airport  Oper- 
ators Council  International  in  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Because  Mr.  Carr  addresses  his  com- 
ments to  the  role  of  airports  in  world 
development,  not  only  in  the  areas  of 
economics,  culture,  commimicatlons, 
and  education,  but  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  noise  and  air  pollution.  I  insert 
Mr.  Carr's  remarks,  "The  Greeks  Had 
a  Word  For  It." 

The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  For  It 

The  word  "ecology"  according  to  my  best 
Information  was  used  In  the  English  lan- 
guage about  1873,  having  first  been  used 
by  the  Oerman  zoologist  Haeckel  in  1869. 
It  has  gained  use  In  these  one  hundred 
years,  but  nothing  like  its  use  In  the  last 
two  or  three  years  or  perhaps  I  should  say — 
months. 

The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it;  "olkos" 
(house)  and  "logos"  (word)  meaning  essen- 
tially "the  study  of  the  hoxise," — the  house 
we  call  earth. 

In  these  days  the  Greeks  have  an  even 
more  tirgent  concern  for  the  "study  of  the 
house" — the  house  we  call  earth. 

A  September  13  UPI  dispatch  out  of 
Athens  said  this: 

"Smog  and  Jet-aircraft  sound  waves  are 
slowly  destroying  the  Parthenon,  Greece's 
most  famous  ancient  monument. 

"On  hot,  humid  days  a  light  bluish-gray 
cloud  of  smog  lingers  over  Athens.  It  blurs 
the  Acropolis,  the  majestic  hill  rising  from 
the  City  Center. 

"Millions  of  tourists  troddlng  on  the  an- 
cient floors  take  their  toll  on  the  Parthenon 
and  other  temples  on  the  Acropolis.  But 
ecologlsts  and  archaeologists  say  the  real 
dangers  are  Jet  aircraft  sM^nd  waves  and 
erosive  car-exhaust  fumea^jJT 

My  assignment  this  Lnuimng  Is  to  present  a 
paper  on  "Environmental  Considerations  and 
Airports".  It's  an  Immense  order  to  fill — In 
the  time  available. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  brings  to  mind 
an  airport  operator's  recent  demand  that: 

"We  should  have  a  single  governmental 
agency  where  we  can  get  final  answers  on  this 
'ecology-environment'  thing." 

That,  If  It  could  be  established,  would 
have  to  be  the  "Department  of  Everything". 

Because  of  the  Individual  characteristics  of 
each  airport  and  the  varied  environmental 
problems  of  everyone.  It  would  serve  little 
purpose  to  give  you  an  "environmental  shop- 
ping list".  My  assignment  can  be  discharged 
better  If  my  remarks  are  aimed  at  the  policy 
questions.  More  accurately,  there  Is  a  need 
to  discuss  the  basic  philosophy  from  which 
airport  operators  should  view  these  latest  de- 
velopments regarding  ecology  and  environ- 
ment. 

Emphasis  Is  needed  on  basic  philosophy 
because  the  environmental  questions  facing 
us  today  are  essentially  ethical  questions — 
moral  philosophy  questions.  The  nation's 
growing  concern  of  environmental  sickness  Is 
the  ethical  consequence  of  sustained  ecologi- 
cal abuse. 

"In  a  relatively  few  years,  through  misuse 
of  the  environment,  man  Is  about  to  do  what 
no  man  has  been  able  to  do  In  more  than 
2000  years — destroy  the  Parthenon  .  .  ." 

People's  nervous  systems  In  some  areas  are 
In  the  same  danger  as  the  Parthenon. 

To  define  our  terms: 

"Ecology",  In  sociology.  Is  the  relationship 
between  humans,  their  material  resources, 
and  the  consequent  social  and  cultural 
patterns. 

"Ecology",  In  biology,  deals  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  living  organisms  and  their 
environment. 

"Environ"  means  to  surround,  enclose,  en- 
circle. To  the  airport  executive,  breathlessly 
striving  to  keep  pace  with  expanding  airport 
demands,  "environ"   seems  to  mean   entrap 
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and  frustrate,  since  environmental  concerns 
cause  so  many  more  hurdles  In  getting  the 
Job  done. 

The  airport  executive  probably  thinks  ho 
has  further  Justification  for  his  "dim  view" 
when  his  airport's  expansion  program,  de- 
manding federal  aid  for  financial  feasibility, 
must  now  be  thoroughly  reviewed  In  light  of 
several  laws.  Including — 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 — 
(Public  Law  91-190)  and  the  environmental 
provisions  of 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970— (Public  Law  91-258). 

The  airport  executive's  emotional  upset  la 
heightened  when  he  first  sees  the  several 
pages  of  the  Important  FAA  Order  5050  on 
Interim  Instructions  for  Processing  Airport 
Development  Actions  Affecting  the  Environ- 
ment and  attachments. 

The  relationship  of  the  airplane  to  natural 
resources  and  people  no  longer  exists  that 
existed  a  relatively  few  years  ago  when  In 
1932  Bob  Reeve,  Alaska's  first  glacier  pilot, 
climbed  off  a  freighter  at  Valdez,  to  push 
back  the  world's  air  frontiers. 

TTie  environmental  situation  Is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. With  Jet  engines,  larger  planes,  and 
the  crowding  of  people  Into  metropolitan 
areas,  that  earlier  relationship  has  under- 
gone a  profound  change — ^and  fast. 

Airport  planners  and  engln^rs  have  lost 
the  luxury  of  establishing  an'  airport  with- 
out consulting  dozens  of  governmental  agen- 
cies and  considering  sometimes  millions  of 
people  who  are  demanding  an  end  to  noise, 
air,  and  water  pollution. 

"Ecological  Judgment  Day"  has  arrived. 

Airport  engineers  and  planners,  and  a  host 
of  associates  In  the  aviation  Industry  must 
realize  Airports  are  for  people. 

People  must  realize  that  they  are  only  a 
part  of  Creation,  even  though  they  are  the 
most  Important  part. 

Airports  are  complicated  transfer  points 
between  air  and  ground  transportation.  They 
are  places  where  travellers'  service  require- 
ments must  be  met.  Airport  developments 
should  be  measured  by  these  fundamental 
objectives. 

Nothing  speaks  to  us  more  forcefully  of 
our  need  for  an  ecologically  cautious  ap- 
proach to  any  physical  changes  of  the  land- 
scape than  the  photograph  of  "spaceship 
earth"  from  the  moon  and  the  realization  of 
the  thin  layer  of  It  that  supports  life. 

The  members  of  this  organization,  espe- 
cially the  International  members,  are  well 
aware  that  present  day  aircraft  can  encircle 
"spaceship  earth"  in  a  relatively  few  hours. 
When  the  SST  Is  flying,  the  time  of  encircle- 
ment will  be  much  less. 

The  effect  of  aircraft  and  airports  then, 
on  the  total  environment  In  this  thin  layer 
that  supports  life,  will  be  more  Important 
than  ever. 

Man  lives  off  the  resources  of  the  earth  as 
well  as  on  It.  The  thin-layered  surface  en- 
velope of  the  earth  where  man  lives.  If 
Ignorantly  exploited,  can  result  soon  in  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

So-called  technological  success,  unless  put 
and  kept  in  proi>er  perspective  -with  overall 
human  needs,  can  merely  mean  a  skyrocket- 
ing Increase  in  p>ersonallty-fragmentlng, 
alienating,  psychological  experiences. 

Noise  pollution  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
threat. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us,  the 
nostalgic  sounds  In  rural  areas  that  were 
so  well  described  as  "the  lowing  herd  .  .  ." 
and  "the  drowsy  tinkllngs  that  lull  the  dis- 
tant folds"  in  Gray's  Elegy,  have  been  sup- 
planted or  inundated  by  the  seemingly  con- 
stant Jet  engine  roar  near  many  of  the  major 
metropolitan  alrpwrts. 

We  must  muffle  the  maddening  decibels. 
More  than  our  hearing  is  at  stake.  We  can- 
not let  an  "atheism  of  noise"  destroy  our 
soul.  Nor  can  we  close  our  ears  to  the  rising 
chorus    of    concerned    citizens    demanding 
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cleaner  air,  cleaner  water,  and  a  more  livable 
land. 

"Let's  face  It:"  Tou  and  I  know  that  air- 
ports are  not  responsible  for  all  these  en- 
vironmental problems.  The  Jet  engine  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  more  efficient  power  pack- 
ages yet  developed.  But  in  so  many  cases 
airports  are  the  visible  target. 

Airplanes  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
for  example,  catise  tax  less  than  one  hun- 
dredth of  the  air  pollution  caused  by  auto- 
mobiles in  the  same  area.  But  it  is  the  air- 
plane with  its  carbon  fall-out  that  Is  highly 
visible. 

We  well  know  aviation  ecology  problems 
extend  far  beyond  the  responsibilities,  capa- 
bilities, or  authorities  of  Airport  Commis- 
sions and  Boards  of  Directors  of  airport 
agencies.  However,  it  is  easier  to  take  aim  on 
an  airport  and  It's  policy  makers  than  doz- 
ens of  different  airlines.  Airports  are  out 
In  front — like  the  "professional  Irish"  march- 
ing on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Regardless  of  the  tendency  to  blame  air- 
port operators  for  all  the  ecology  upsets 
caused  by  the  aviation  industry,  those  re- 
sponsible for  airports  must  determine  as  best 
they  can  the  areas  where  airport  commis- 
sioners and  their  staffs  can  be  effective  in 
the  necessary  effort  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  environment.  One  particular  very  im- 
portant example  comes  to  my  mind. 

There  is  an  Invisible,  weightless,  non- 
toxic pollutant — it  Is  called  "noise."  In  the 
fight  against  unnecessary  noise,  the  AOCI 
has  an  outstanding  record.  The  AOCI  can 
continue  to  Improve  that  record. 

Airport  operators  must  not  relent  in  their 
drive  to  bring  about  a  retrofit  of  engines  on 
existing  aircraft  to  reduce  the  present  un- 
necessary noise  pollution.  These  same  out- 
of-date  engines  spew  risible  pollutants  mak- 
ing airports  a  prime  target  for  everyone  who 
is  fighting  dirty  air. 

AOCI  President  Matt  Lukens  spoke  well 
and  accurately  about  noise  and  "retrofit"  on 
January  23,  1970  when  he  stated: 

"One  of  tiie  most  difficult  conditions  we 
face  is  aircraft  noise.  The  overwhelming 
public  reaction  to  excessive  aircraft  noise 
has  resulted  in  restrictions  to  operations 
and  widespread  opposition  to  expansion  of 
existing  airports  or  development  of  badly- 
needed  new  airports.  The  technology  to  re- 
duce aircraft  noise  at  its  source  existsA 

"We  have  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive tools  to  Implement  that  technology." 

As  an  example  of  public  indignation  about 
noise,  San  Francisco  International  Airport 
and  four  airlines  were  sued  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  alleged  damage  to  homes  by  families  on 
the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  llvlr^g  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  Airport. 

It  Is  this  type  of  citizen  concern  in  so 
many  areas  that  prompted  AOCI  President 
Lukens  to  take  issue  with  the  Honorable 
Secor  Browne,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  (CAB)  when  Chairman 
Browne  was  quoted  as  questioning  the  value 
of  retrofitting  aircraft  engines  now. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  President 
Lukens  emphasized; 

"No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  air- 
lines alone  should  meet  this  cost." 

With  this  statement,  the  members  of  AOCI 
agree. 

Both  as  to  cost  and  technology  Mr.  Lukens 
Is  well  supported  by  the  NASA-Douglas- 
Boelng-Rohr  studies  of  retrofit.  He  Is  also 
more  than  well  supported  by  the  public  de- 
mand that  something  be  done  about  it. 
Development  of  a  new  power  package,  in 
lieu  of  a  retrofit  program,  will  Just  not  hap- 
pen soon  enough. 

Another  point  that  should  be  made  clear 

is  this: 

"Airport  administrators  are  all  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  airline  Industry's  pres- 
ent  financlEd  problems." 


Italic  Added. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Quite  logically,  we  cannot  pay  for  expand- 
ing airports,  nor  can  the  government  collect 
its  project  tax  revenues  unless  we  have 
financially  healthy  airlines. 

Financially  healthy  airlines,  in  turn,  help 
create  financially  healthy  airframe  manu- 
facturers. Financially  healthy  airlines  and 
airframe  manufactvircrs  mean  more  Jobs — 
and  a  better  business  economy. 

We  are  all  In  this  together — airports,  air- 
lines, alrfrfime  and  engine  manufacturers. 
Together  and — only  together — we  shall  solve 
them. 

President  Lukens  and  airport  representa- 
tives demanding  programs  to  "retrofit"  as 
fast  as  possible  don't  disagree  with  Chairman 
Browne  that  traffic  control  procedures  should 
be  taken  wherever  possible  to  abate  noise. 
Neither  do  they  take  issue  with  Chairman 
Browne's  statement  that  as  an  industry  and 
a  nation  we  "should  be  forward  looking  to 
totally  new  power  packages." 

Time  doesn't  permit  a  full  discussion  of 
the  need  to  eliminate,  as  well,  visible  emis- 
sions from  Jet  engines.  "Carbon  faUout"  is 
one  of  the  greatest  public  relations  problems 
for  airport  operators.  Retrofit  would  eliminate 
this  as  well  as  curb  the  devastating  decibels 
of  aircraft  noise. 

Some  mornings  from  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport  the  nearby  San 
Bruno  hills  can  hardly  be  seen.  At  peak 
hours  from  Interstate  Highway  No.  280  there 
Is  the  appearance  of  rainfall  from  "carbon 
fallout"  on  takeoff.  This  pollution  can  be 
and  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  a  program 
can  be  adequately  financed.  Admittedly, 
some  short  steps  are  being  taken  to  alleviate 
the  problem,  but  they  should  be  long  strides. 

I  have  painted  a  bleak  picture.  Now,  let's 
see  If  there  Isn't  a  brighter  outlook. 

Having  been  immersed  in  this  ecology- 
environment  subject  for  many  years,  and 
Just  recently  participating  in  a  two-day  FAA 
workshop  regarding  largely  Ecology  and  Air- 
ports sponsored  by  the  AOCI  and  others,  I 
want  to  assure  you  it's  a  new  day  in  planning 
airports  or  expanding  them,  but  irs  not  all 
bad. 

First — a  great  number  of  dedicated  people 
in  various  governmental  agencies  are  hard 
at  work. 

Even  President  Nixon  recognizes  ecology 
considerations  almost  create  a  "Department 
of  Everything"  problem. 

To  solve  it.  The  President  has  recently 
established  a  four-sided  pyramid  organization 
with  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  playing  a  very  important 
role. 

The  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  the  Department  of 
Interior;  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  are  Involved;  and  there  may  well  be 
more  sides  to  the  pyramid  before  it's  over. 
The  President  must  make  the  final  decisions. 

Secondly,  don't  be  too  critical  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  the  FAA  if 
you  seem  to  be  engulfed  in  paper  work 
regarding  ecology  and  environmental 
considerations. 

The  officials  of  the  FAA  have  been  given 
the  Job  of  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  If  you  think  it's  an  easy  assign- 
ment Just  read — and  reread  Section  16  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

With  this  new  emphasis  on  total  environ- 
ment, Airport  operators  should  not  "take  a 
back  seat"  in  pointing  out  the  enhancement 
of  man's  total  environment — the  enrichment 
cf  our  lives  becaus2  of  air  travel. 

Airport  officials  can  proudly  point  out — 
the  Improvement  of  llvablllty — the  better 
communication  and  the  extensive  education 
of  millions  of  people  that  result  from  the 
present  stage  of  the  aviation  industry. 

Airport  operators  In  various  areas  have 
played  a  part  In  enhancing  total  livability — 
helping  provide  the  economic  base  for  cul- 
tural Improvements  that  could  never  have 
otherwise   been   financed.   For   example,   the 
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growth  of  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  and 
the  development  of  colleges,  theaters,  and 
many  other  cultural  activities  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  a  prospering  San 
Francisco  International  Airport  and  Its 
effect  on  the  local  business  economy  and  tax 
base. 

The  Los  Angeles  plan  of  "sateUite  airports" 
will  be  a  principal  factor  in  spreading  the 
population  of  Southern  California  and  reduc- 
ing the  overcrowding  that  has  brought  on 
so  many  other  environmental  problems  in 
that  ares. 

The  State  of  Idaho's  unique  system  of  air- 
ports in  beautiful  wilderness  areas  has  made 
these  areas  useable  without  ruining  them 
with  roads. 

ConservatlonistB  have  even  suggested  a 
moderately-sized  airport,  tied  to  public 
transportation  on  Cape  Cod  Seashore  Park 
which  would  be  far  better  for  the  environ- 
ment and  people  than  the  multi-lane  free- 
way that  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to 
move  crowds  along  that  narrow  strip  of 
land. 

It's  a  relatively  minor  thing — but  by 
cooperating  with  the  State  Department  of 
Pish  and  Game,  a  land  fill  at  Ban  Francisco 
International  will  have  a  scalloped  edge  to 
develop  shelter  and  breeding  areas  for  fish 
where  otherwise  the  currents  would  have 
been  too  strong  for  fish  propagation. 

I  mention  these  things  to  emphasize  that 
airport  developers  can  turn  some  of  these 
seeming  obstructions  into  opportunities.  It 
can  be  done  by  an  honest  consideration  of 
the  concerns  and  problems  of  others. 

The  very  recent  workshop  session  with  FAA 
officials  was  certainly  encouraging.  The 
questions  and  answers  made  good  sense. 

The  FAA  representatives  admit  that  going 
"strictly  by  the  book"  or  "disregarding  the 
book"  are  the  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in 
preparing  a  case.  They  are  reasonable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  federal  government  trying 
to  do  their  Job. 

Airport  operators  can  expect  an  exercise 
of  good  Judgment  by  FAA  officials.  Airport 
operators  must,  however,  not  Just  accept — 
they  must  welcome  "envlronmenial  review." 

If  not,  the  danger  signs  are  up  higher  on 
airport  expansion.  Already  the  CAB  has 
placed  restrictions  on  flights  in  and  out  of 
five  airports. 

Failure  to  meet  environmental  needs  can 
spread  the  signals  of  distress  and  can  choke 
airport  activity. 

All  of  these  "environmental  developments" 
mean  there  must  be  a  greater  emphasis  on 
sensible  planning.  Above  all— airport  opera- 
tors mtist  anticipate  their  needs  well  in  ad- 
vance— I  repeat  well  in  advance.  There  will 
be  no  other  way  to  escape  a  delay  in  con- 
verting plans  Into  programs  IX  the  law  is  to 
be  carried  out  as  intended  by  the  Congress. 

The  Palmdale  proposal  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  neces- 
sary It  Is  to  anticipate  the  closest  kind  of 
scrutiny  and  be  prepared  for  every  kind  of 
environmental  question. 

The  morality  of  environmental  concern 
boils  down  to  this:  Technology  and  its  great 
benefits  and  the  economic  activity  it  gen- 
erates must  be  used  to  meet  real  human 
needs.  We  realize  that  development  is  the 
bLsis  for  our  economic  system.  There  can, 
and  will  be  great  benefits  from  an  expanded 
aviation  system,  but  we  must  be  honest 
enough  to  recognize  limitations  in  crowded 
areas,  particularly. 

To  sum  up  this  assignment,  I  should  like 
to  conclude  with  awareness  of  the  need  for 
airport  commissions  to  establish  positive 
policies  based  on  a  phUosophy  of  steward- 
ship that  is  much  broader  than  anyone  be- 
lieved woiad  be  necessary  a  few  yean  ago. 

To  establish  such  policy  one  needs  to  face 
some  philosophic  facts. 

Frankly,    as    with    the    understanding    of 

death,  the  ontologlcal  approach  is  essential 

leave  the  Creator  out  of  Creation  .  .  .  and 
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til. 

Is  my  privilege  to  represent  a  City  and 

International    Airport   named    after   the 

,d-renowned    St.    Francis    of    Assist.    To 

e  he  Is  Icnown  only  as  a  lyrical  mystic 

I  a  poetic  love  of  animals. 

closer  examination  of  his  beliefs  explains 

he   has   been  proposed   as  the  "Patron 

..at  of  Ecologlsts."  His  writings  and  his  Ufe 

p  -essed  the  view  that  man  must  respect  all 

itlon.   The   clarity   of   his   Insights   shed 

e  valuable  light  on  the  ecological  prob- 

...  5  of  today. 

Although  as  the  Eighth  Psalm  tells  us, 
has  dominion  over  other  creattwes — St. 
;is  makes  It  clear  that  having  "domln- 
does  not  authorize  tyranny  or  ruthless 
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has  no  charter  for  abuse  of  creation — 

nate  or  inamlnate.  There  is  a  real  inter- 
In  nature.  Man  enjoys  a  delicate 
In  the  Creator's  world  and  a  heavy 

of  stewardship  goes  with  It. 
you' can  see  that  Influenced  by  St. 
of  Asslsl — the  man  far  whom  San 

. International  Airport  Is  named,  I 

■  )cate   an   aggressive,   vigorous   ecological 

;y  by  the  AOCI  that  considers  the  rela- 

.^  of  airports  to  the  rest  of  Creation. 

world  should  be  Informed  how  avla- 

and   airport*   have   Increased   mobility, 

broadened  communication,  and  Improved  ed- 

lon  beyond  our  dreams.  Properly  planned 

l4tlon  and  airports  can  and  will  in  many 

improve  man's  total  ecology  soclologlc- 

In  the  future. 

shall  have  to  approach  the  problems 

tly  and  with  the  humility  of  a  St.  Pran- 

We  must  above  all  recognize  the  real  and 

est  concern  of  others  about  the  future 

Jian's  environment  and  the  effect  of  alr- 

up>on  it. 

philosophy  and  resultant  policy  will 

airport  expansion  and  the  aviation  In- 
ry  a  new  thrust  In  a  world  where  change 
.;  le  most  certain  thing  we  know.  Envlron- 
■iital   review   can   then   help   rather   than 
hln  ier 


.„  can  mean  a  change  in  the  direction  of 

conservation    which   reaJly   means   the 

.t  use  of  the  resources  that  have  been 

1  owed  upon  us — the  highest  form  of  na- 

tioijal  thrift. 

the   members  of  this  organization   as- 

_  this  policy  of  broadened  responsibility 

the  effect  of  airports  then  we  will  have 

eml  arked  upon  a  new  era  of  "ecological  con- 

sld4"ations    and    airports."    which    will    im- 

the   Uvablllty   of   this   thin   layer    on 

earth" — the  only  home  we  know. 
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"AX  CREDIT  FOR  HIRING  THE 
AGED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

iff  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9.  1970 


JfLT.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
privilege   to   introduce   H.R.    15953 
this  year.  This  measure  would  pro- 
a  tax  credit  for  an  employer  who 
hir^s  older  persons  in  his  trade  or  busi- 
.  The  amount  of  such  a  credit  would 
I  ;qual  to  the  increase  in  the  employer's 
;  of  doing  business  which  results  from 
employment  of  older  persons.  Such 
increases  could  include  increased  in- 
surjince  premiums,  contributions  to  pen- 
funds,  medical  costs  or  workmen's 
lensation   funds,  and  the  costs  of 
training  the  older  worker.  This  would  be 
an  effective  step  by  Government  in  the 
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effort  to  preserve  the  talents  which  the 
older  members  of  our  society  are  willing 
and  able  to  give  to  us.  Following  is  an 
article  which  appear  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  November  2,  1970,  which  illu- 
minates the  success  that  certain  private 
firms  have  had  with  hiring  the  elderly. 

I  include  the  following: 
Improving  With  Ace:  More  Companies  Hire 

Workers      Thet      Once      SptmNEu — the 

Elderly 

(By  BUI  Paul) 

Note  to  personnel   men: 

Go  find  Harry  Glitz  and  hire  him  back. 

You  remember  Harry.  Tou  tossed  him  out 
the  door  10  years  ago  when  he  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age.  Today  Harry  Is 
75  years  old  and  prabably  a  bit  fragile. 

Nonetheless.  Harry  will  not  only  do  better 
on  the  Job  than  the  youngster  who  replaced 
him,  but  he  will  also  complain  less,  show 
up  more  regularly  and  gladly  work  for  less 
money  and  no  fringe  benefits  at  all. 

That,  at  least.  Is  the  story  told  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  companies  across  the  country. 
Corporate  personnel  chiefs  are  finding  that 
oldsters  form  a  ready  and  wlUlng  labor  pool 
for  a  wide  variety  of  part-time,  temporary  or 
hard-to-fill  Jobs — Jobs  that  even  In  a  time  of 
high  unemployment  still  exceed  the  number 
of  workers  willing  or  qualified  to  accept 
them.  And  retirees,  many  of  them  feeling  the 
pinch  of  Inflation  and  many  others  Just 
plain  sick  of  sitting  at  home  staring  at  the 
walls,  are  responding  to  the  new  demand 
with  alacrity. 

A    HAPPY    PAIRING 

Retirees  are  seldom  sought  out  to  fill 
skilled  blue-color  Jobs  or  high-level  white- 
collar  positions.  More  typical  is  the  sort  of 
work  that  recently  lured  John  Rossi  and  Bob 
Wealat,  both  67,  and  Ruby  Bates,  whose  age 
is  her  own  Jtytt.  back  from  retirement.  Miss 
Bates  was  ca^|||k^  by  General  Motors'  New 
York  office  to  file  paperwork.  Mr.  Rossi  sorts 
mail  for  Texaco  executives  in  Manhattan. 
And  Mr.  Wealat  was  hired  by  IBM  to  edit 
and  update  sales  and  engineering  manuals. 

Almost  without  exception,  both  the 
workers  and  the  companies  are  delighted. 
Mr.  Rossi,  for  example,  worked  32  years  for 
the  Post  Office,  retired  last  year  and  dis- 
covered he  could  neither  make  ends  meet 
nor  pass  the  time  of  day.  "There's  never  go- 
ing to  be  any  retirement  for  this  man,"  he 
now  declares.  "You've  always  got  to  keep 
your  mind  occupied."  Besides  that,  he  adds, 
"How  can  a  man  live  on  a  $80-a-week 
pension?" 

A  spokesman  for  GM's  New  York  office 
says  the  company  recently  became  "disap- 
pointed with  the  young  temporaries  we'd 
hired."  So  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  GM 
took  on  11  retirees  as  temporary  clerical 
workers,  Ruby  Bates  Included.  Somewhat  to 
its  surprise,  "we  found  that  the  seniors  did 
as  good  a  Job,  and  In  some  Instances  better, 
than  our  young  temporaries,"  says  the 
spokesman. 

No  one  knows  the  full  extent  of  the  trend. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  about 
two  million  of  the  20  million  Americans  over 
65  hold  Jobs,  but  it  believes  most  are  self- 
employed  or  do  volunteer  work  or  work  for 
small  mom-and-pop  operations  unburdened 
by  retirement  rules  or  pension  plans.  Not 
until  recently  has  big  Industry  begun  to  drop 
the  bars  against  old  folks. 

Last  August,  for  example.  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  New  York,  launched  a  cltywlde  recruit- 
ing effort  to  find  more  than  100  old  people  for 
temporary  and  part-time  work  as  tellers, 
accountants  and  security  men.  United  F^ult 
Co.  has  been  hiring  retirees  In  the  Boston 
area  since  last  January  as  meUl  room  and 
communications  employees,  and  Manpower 
Inc.,  a  leading  personnel  agency,  has  a  two- 
year-old  employment  program   for  oldsters 
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that,  according  to  a  spokesman,  "has  really 
caught  on  with  employers." 

WELCOME  UP  TO   90 

Although  the  recent  rise  In  unemployment 
has  made  it  easier  to  fiU  vacant  Job  slots, 
some  companies  still  go  out  of  their  way  to 
seek  out  oldsters.  "The  older  worker  may  go 
at  a  slower  pace,  but  over  a  year's  time  you 
get  more  out  of  him  because  he's  more  steady, 
conscientious  and  always  shows  up  for  work," 
says  Jack  Heeran,  chairman  of  Circuit  Sys- 
tems Corp.,  of  Villa  Park,  111.  As  a  rule,  says 
Mr.  Heeran,  who  is  47  himself,  he  prefers  em- 
ployees over  40,  and  he  will  happily  take  on 
a  worker  as  old  as  80  or  85.  Once  they  pass 
their  90th  birthday,  Mr.  Heeran  Is  less 
Interested. 

Mr.  Heeran  feels  old  folks  get  an  unfair 
shake  at  most  companies.  He  Is  a  self-made 
millionaire  who  retired  at  age  40  to  play  golf 
in  California.  He  got  bored  with  that  in  short 
order,  but  when  he  tried  to  get  a  Job  with 
former  business  associates,  they  all  told  him 
he  was  too  old.  That  angered  Mr.  Heeran,  who 
started  his  own  company,  which  is  doing 
quite  well,  he  says,  with  a  good  number  of 
old  folks  on  the  payroll. 

Few  executives  are  as  committed  as  Mr. 
Heeran  to  hiring  the  elderly,  but  clearly  the 
practice  is  catching  on.  Colonial  Penn  Group, 
a  diversified  Philadelphia  concern,  has  set  up 
employment  agencies  that  specialize  In  retir- 
ees in  more  than  25  cities,  and  It  says  business 
Is  booming. 

That's  not  to  say  there  aren't  obstacles  for 
the  company  that  decides  to  hire  people  over 
65.  "I  could  use  older  people,"  says  one  per- 
sonnel director,  "but  our  pension  and  Insur- 
ance plans  are  geared  to  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  65,  no  exceptions  allowed.  Even  If  I 
decided  to  change  that,  the  union  would  say 
no." 

There  Is  a  way  around  that  problem, 
however.  Many  companies — Texaco  among 
them — simply  hire  their  over-65  help 
through  a  personnel  agency,  which  keeps  the 
workers  on  Its  own  books  as  employees  of 
the  agency.  Texaco  pays  the  salaries,  but  It 
avoids  having  to  shell  out  the  sick  pay, 
pensions,  and  other  fringe  benefits  that  its 
own  internal  rules  call  for  It  to  grant  to 
employees. 

That  might  seem  like  a  raw  deal  for  the 
oldsters,  but  most  of  them  are  so  happy  to 
work  that  they  don't  complain.  Such  eager- 
ness may  help  explain  why  senior  workers 
perform  some  Jobs  better  than  younger  men 
or  women.  These  include  Jobs  in  which  the 
accumulated  expertise  of  an  oldster  is  needed 
on  a  limited  basis — as  Is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Wealat  at  IBM — and  so-called  dead-end  Jobs 
that  young  people  shun  or  purposely  do 
poorly  at.  One  major  Eastern  manufacturer 
turned  to  retirees  after  finding  most  of  Its 
young  mail  room  staff  was  smoking  mari- 
juana and  taking  drugs  on  the  Job. 

One  reason  retirees  may  enjoy  and  there- 
fore perform  well  at  unglamorous  Jobs  is  that 
they  usually  work  part-time.  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  a  department  store  chain,  based  in 
Washington,  D.C..  employs  300  to  400  over- 
65  workers  a  year  as  part-time  sales  person- 
nel to  spell  regular  employes  during  lunch 
hours  or  to  Increase  the  work  force  during 
the  Christmas  shopping  season.  Though  the 
work  is  strenuous,  the  oldsters  generally  work 
only  a  few  hours  a  day.  "These  people  do  a 
superb  Job,"  says  Fred  Thompson,  the  con- 
cern's personnel  director.  He  Is  convinced 
that  "many  companies  are  missing  the  boat" 
by  not  hiring  the  elderly. 

AN    EAGER    LABOR    POOL 

The  store's  personnel  men  began  appealing 
to  senior  citizens'  groups  In  Washington  a 
few  years  ago  after  a  sizable  radio,  newspaper 
and  direct  mall  employment  campaign  failed 
to  turn  up  enough  qualified  younger  people 
to  fill  the  firm's  temporary  vacancies.  They 
found  hundreds  of  qualified  elderly  persons 
eager  to  put  In  a  few  hours  a  day. 
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Social  security  laws  Inhibit  many  oldsters 
from  working  full-time.  Currently,  If  a  re- 
tired person  between  the  ages  65  and  72  earns 
more  than  $1,680  but  less  than  $2,880  an- 
nually, he  loses  half  his  annual  benefits.  If 
he  earns  over  $2,880  he  gets  no  Social  Security 
payments  at  all.  Consequently,  retirees  prefer 
part-time  work  and.  If  they  do  work  full- 
time,  many  of  them  do  so  for  low  salaries  so 
as  to  retain  their  Social  Security  benefits. 

Some  employers  have  that  reason  In  mind 
when  they  hire  the  elderly.  Butcher  &  Sher- 
rard,  a  Philadelphia  brokerage  house,  figures 
It  saves  about  $25,000  a  year  by  employing 
four  over-65  men  as  runners. 

Legislation  pending  in  the  Senate  would 
Increase  the  cut-off  point  on  earnings  that 
disqualify  a  person  for  Social  Security  to 
$3,000,  but  many  critics  feel  that  will  be 
hardly  any  help  at  all  for  the  elderly  person 
who  wants  to  work  but  can't  afford  to  give  up 
his  Social  Security.  Students  of  the  problems 
of  the  aged  point  out  that  Social  Security 
laws  were  passed  before  many  companies  In- 
stituted mandatory  early  retirement  and 
before  many  medical  advances  that  have 
lengthened  life  spans  and  Improved  the 
health  of  the  elderly. 

SKEPTICS    ABOUND 

So  far,  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
little  more  about  the  problem  than  to  hire 
a  handful  of  oldsters  Itself.  Two  months  ago, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
began  using  15  retirees  to  take  bids  over  the 
phone  twice  a  month  during  Its  open  market 
operations.  Previously  the  bids  were  mailed — 
ft  method  that  proved  Increasingly  unreliable. 

Most  Federal  agencies,  though,  do  no  more 
than  private  Industry  to  encourage  employees 
to  stay  on  after  their  65th  birthdays.  And  It's 
clear  that  many  a  skeptical  personnel  man 
has  yet  to  be  convinced  that  hiring  the  old 
Is  vrtse.  Typical  is  the  East  Coast  executive 
who  says:  "Sure,  some  old  people  are  still 
able  to  turn  out  a  good  day's  work,  but  we 
have  a  mandatory  retirement  age  for  a  rea- 
son. By  and  large,  older  folks  can't  cut  the 
mustard  anymore." 

Most  labor  unions,  which  have  fought  long 
and  hard  for  early  retirement  rules,  also  frown 
on  the  elderly  taking  up  slots  in  the  work 
force,  although  for  a  different  reason.  "People 
should  retire  by  65  on  a  decent  pension,"  says 
a  spokesman  for  the  Internationl  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers.  "Otherwise,  It 
blocks  opportunities  for  younger  guys  down 
the  road." 

Despite  such  obstacles,  the  hiring  of  old- 
sters Is  picking  up  as  more  and  more  com- 
panies spread  the  word  that  the  elderly  do 
well  on  the  pob.  "There  Is  no  substitute  for 
experience,"  says  Jim  Berg,  a  personnel  man 
at  Perkln-Elmer  Corp.,  a  Norwalk,  Conn., 
maker  of  optical  equipment.  Perkln-Elmer 
employs  several  engineers  and  scientists  over 
65,  some  of  whom  came  on  board  after  being 
retired  by  other  companies.  "They  think  Just 
as  young  as  the  young  ones,"  says  Mr.  Berg, 
"and  often  they  hold  up  better." 

H.R.  15953 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  credit  against  Income  tax 

for  an  employer  who  employs  older  persons 

In  his  trade  or  business 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code ^1954  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  38  as  section  39  and  by  adding 
after  section  37  the  following  new  section: 

"sec.    38.    CREDIT    FOR    EMPLOYMENT    OP    OLDER 
PERSONS. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer (as  defined  In  section  3401(d) ),  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
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imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  determined  under  subsection  (b) . 
"(b)    Amount  or  Credit. — The  credit  al- 
lowed an  employer  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
increase  in  his  cost  of  doing  business  during 
such  year  which  results  from  the  employ- 
ment of  older  persons,  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
expenditure   made   by   an   employer   In   the 
conduct  of  his  trade  or  business  (Including 
Insurance  premiums,  contributions  to  pen- 
sion funds,  contributions  to  medical  costs, 
contributions    to    workmen's    compensation 
funds,  and  any  other  trade  or  business  ex- 
pense, including  the  increased  cost  of  train- 
ing an  older  worker  and  Increased  cost  of 
maintaining  an  Increased  medical  and  nurs- 
ing staff  necessary  where  older  persons  are 
employed,    within    the   meaning   of   section 
162),  whether  attributable  to  an  individual 
employee  or  to  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer generaUy,  shall  be  considered  an  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  doing  business  which 
results  from  the  employment  of  older  per- 
sons  to  the  extent  that  It  would  not  have 
been  required  or  made  If  the  age  of  each 
employee   Involved   were   the  lowest   age   at 
which  an  employee  could  reasonably   (and 
consistently   with    the   soimd   operation   of 
the  trade  or  business)   be  hired  to  perform 
substantially  the  same  duties  (and  no  factor 
other  than  age  were  taken  into  account) 

"(c)  Credit  Not  To  Cause  Refund  of 
Tax.— The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  other  than 
this  section  and  sections  31  and  32. 

"(d)  Credit  in  Addition  to  Deductions. 

'Hie  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  and  shall  not  reduce  or 
otherwise  affect,  any  deduction  which  may 
be  allowable  under  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  38.  Credit  for  employment  of  older 
persons. 

"Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  36  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disallowance 
of  credits  to  individuals  paying  optional  tax 
or  taking  standard  deduction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  35"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "35.  and  38". 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retu-ement  Income  credit)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  section  35  (relating  to 
partially  tax-exempt  Interest) "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  par- 
tially tax-exempt  Interest),  and  section  38 
(relating  to  credit  for  employment  of  older 
persons) ". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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Interestingly,  the  resolution  identifies 
Palestine  as  weU  as  "regimes"  in  South- 
em  Africa. 

Of  equal  interest,  the  United  States, 
Briuin,  and  France  were  among  those 
opposing  the  resolution. 

After  all,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  do  not  understand 
liberty,  and  that  is  why  in  their  mania 
to  suppress  freedom  they  seek  to  con- 
demn it  with  such  Communist  trigger 
words  as  discrimination— segregation 
and  apartheid. 

Since  our  leaders  lack  the  courage  to 
withdraw  our  membership,  perhaps  the 
United  Nations  may  yet  expel  us. 

I  insert  a  related  news  clipping: 
(Prom  the  Panama   (Republic  of  Panama). 

Star  &  Herald,   Dec.   1.   1970] 

UN  To  Oust  Nations  Which  Practice  Bias 

(By  William  N.  Oatls) 

United  Nations.  N.Y.— The  general  assem- 
bly  was   scheduled    to    adopt    a    resolution 
today  declaring   that   any   state   practicing 
"racial  discrimination,  such  as  apartheid 
should  have  no  place  in  the  United  Nations  '' 

The  resolution  was  the  latest  slap  at  South 
Africa,  where  apartheid  or  race  segregation 
is  official  policy.  -ts-liuu 

It  also  called  upon  all  governments  to 
terminate  any  remaining  "diplomatic,  con- 
sular,  commercial,  military,  social  and  other 
relations  with  .  .  .  South  Africa  and  other 
racist  regimes  in  Southern  Africa." 

It  bore  the  recommendation  of  the  assem- 
bly's social  committee,  where  It  had  been 
approved  by  a  vote  of  75-12  with  the  United 
SUtes,  Britain  and  Prance  among  those 
opposed  and  22  countries  abstaining 

The  resolution  was  one  of  four'  against 
discrimination  and  for  self  determination 
that  were  on  the  assembly's  agenda  for  Its 
anal  approval  on  recommendation  of  that 
committee. 

Key  provisions  of  the  other  three 
resolutions: 

Urged  U.N.  members  "to  do  their  utmost  to 
eliminate  all  racial  discrimination  In  educa- 
tion, employment,  housing  and  other  fields 
of  community  life." 

Requested  full  co-operation  with  a  new 
committee  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
that  came  into  being  under  a  convention  for 
that  purpose  effective  last  Jan.  4 

Affirmed  the  right  of  peoples  "under 
colonial  and  alien  domination"  to  struggle 
for  self  determination  "by  whatever  means 
at  their  disposal,"  and  condemned  govern- 
ments that  deny  self  determination,  espe- 
cially to  "the  peoples  of  Southern  Africa 
and  Palestine." 


SOUTH  SHELBY  CARDINALS  FOOT- 
BALL TEAM  WINS  THE  CLASS  AA 
SCHOOL  STATE  FOOTBALL  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP  IN  MISSOURI 


UN.  SEEKS  PURGE  OF  FREEDOM  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
biased  organization  in  the  world,  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  is  now' con- 
sidering purging  from  its  membership 
any  state  practicing  racial  discrimina- 
tion or  denial  of  self-determination  by 
revolution. 


OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  South  Shelby 
Cardinals  football  team,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  won  the  Class  AA 
School  State  Football  Championship  in 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine 
young  men  and  their  coaches  on  this 
outstanding  achievement. 

The  Shelby  squad  roster  is  as  follows: 
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"dumber  and  name 


10 
11 
12 
13 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
30 
31 
32 
34 
40 
42 
44 
50 
51 
52 


Dean(3)' Q 

W.  Dimmittd)' Q 

ul  Weatherfor(i(2)'.: HB 

ssell  O'Laughlin Q 

Russell  (1)' DHB 

Clarke  (1)  ' DHB 

....  Magruder HB 

rtLichtyd)' HB 

,y  Johnston no 

I  eg  Morton  (2) « HB 

i  ry  Wilt(l)> HB 

R(  bert  Lorey H 

Lorey(l)' HB 

le  Ramsey ---  " 

ty  McCollum OG 

1  Weatherford  (1) « FB 

..n  Keller  (1)' C 

keZahm C 

B  he  Bob  Wilt C 
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Position 


Height 
(ft-Tn.) 


Wright 
(pounds)    Year 


6-1 

170 

Senior. 

5-11 

135 

Junior. 

5-10 

160 

Senior. 

5-9 

135 

Sophomore. 

5-U 

145 

Senior. 

5-7 

130 

Do. 

5-6 

120 

Sophomore. 

S-« 

125 

Junior. 

5-6 

150 

Do. 

6-1 

165 

Senior. 

5-9 

135 

Junior. 

5-3 

130 

Sophomore. 

5-9 

145 

Senior. 

S-« 

ISO 

Sophomore. 

6-1 

220 

Senior. 

5-10 

170 

Junior. 

5-11 

160 

Do. 

5-9 

155 

Do. 

5-9 

150 

Sophomore. 

Number  and  name 


Position 


Height 
(ft-fn.) 


Weight 
(pounds)    Year 


61  Pat  Kendrick  (1) ' DG 

62  Terry  Swearingen T 

63  BradRussell DG 

64  Gary  Chinn  (3)  ' G 

65  Harold  Borw  (2) ' G 

66  Randy  Stultz G 

70  Jim  Watson T 

71  Robert  Rollin T 

72  Curt  James  (1)' C 

73  Charles  Dieker  (1)  ' T 

74  Eddie  Mayfield  (1)  > T 

75  Bruce  Schwada « 

76  Learel  Peak  (1)  1 g 

80  John  Mitchell | 

81  Mike  Maupin | 

82  Randy  Bono t 

83  Ricky  Davis  (1)' DE 

84  Kenny  Rutter  (1)  « E 

85  Mike  Rutter  0) ' ^ 


5-11 

155 

Senior. 

5-8 

160 

Sophomore. 

5-11 

140 

Junior 

5-11 

190 

Senior. 

6-0 

165 

Do. 

5-10 

190 

Sophomore. 

6-0 

175 

Junior. 

5-10 

180 

Do. 

6-2 

195 

Senior. 

6-2 

190 

Junior. 

6-1 

185 

Senior. 

5-6 

125 

Sophomore. 

5-8 

145 

Senior. 

5-10 

170 

Sophomore. 

6-0 

150 

Do. 

5-11 

145 

Do. 

5-7 

135 

Senior. 

6-4 

195 

Junior. 

6-0 

150 

Senior. 

LETTERS  FROM  VIETNAM 


■.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  son 

valued  friend  of  mine  was  drafted 

e  attending  college  and  served  and 

his  life  in  Vietnam  late  last  summer. 

letters  home  between  March  and 

.  revealed  information  and  an  at- 

tltujie  not  generally  reflected  in  the  news 

._  of  that  war.  I  think  that  excerpts 

froih  them  will  be  of  interest,  revealing 

$iey  do  the  feelings  of  an  intelligent 

educated  young  man  when  he  ob- 

ed  that  the  press  was  distorting  con- 

ditit)ns  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

...  family  has  asked  me  not  to  reveal 

name  nor  their  name  for  fear  of 

.  issment  from  that  despicable  group 

i  imericans  that  takes  pleasure  in  ob- 

le  and  nasty  phone  calls  and  letters 

Jie  families  and  survivors  of  loyal 


ttie 


solqiers. 

have  deleted  the  names  of  officials 
criticized  by  the  young  man  in  two  of 
excerpts^ 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 
Li\te  March/Early  April. — "What  Is  the 
gem  ral  reaction  back  in  the  world  now  that 
Norh  Viet  Nam's  agression  Is  completely 
In  ;he  open.  They  obviously  want  all  of 
Ind  )-Chlna  under  their  control — what  do 
the  peace  people  say  now?" 

Received    6/5/70. — "DetaUed    Inventory   of 

of  the  smaller  Cambodian  caches  With 

tems  listed  Including    1.000  pounds   of 

luana    and    1,000    syrets    of    heroin."    1 

ago  It  would  have  been  the  biggest 

_..  war.  now  It  Is  nothing.  To  give  you 

1  lea  this  cache  had  50,000  rds  of  12.7  mm 

A  calibre)   another  had  6,700.000  rds. 

Received  6/16  {Cambodia). — "Support  for 

unlis   over   here   Is    fantastic    nothing   like 

before  has  had  (We  are  only  missing 

,^|New  Jersey)." 

Received  6/18. — "I  am  forwarding  an  artl- 
)ut  of  Time  magazine.  I  regret  that  such 
Is  being  foisted  on  the  American  people 
magazine  of  national  prominence.  The 
Is  unquestionably  against  the  Cam- 
bodian operation.  He  lets  his  opinion  not 
onl  '  color  his  writing  but  Ignores  the  facts." 
(Tv  o  pages  of  rebuttal  to  the  Time  article 
follpw.)    Rebuttal  Included  following  state- 

._  every  enemy  bunker  complex  we  have 
beeh  In  and  most  of  the  dead  we've  got 
wers  relying  heavily  on  thrown  away  C  ra- 
tloiis  of  the  Allies.  In  Tag  Nlnh  food  was 
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so  scarce  the  enemy  was  relying  on  cans  of 
C's  that  had  been  opened  and  burned  for 
food.  Even  when  they  are  well  off  the  NVA 
must  rely  heavily  on  our  waste  to  survive. 
Starvation  has  been  an  Important  factor  In 
the  lO's  of  thousands  of  defectors.  It  does 
have  an  effect.  A  hungry  soldier  does  not 
flght  well,  a  starving  one  does  not  fight  at 
all." 

"The  author  mentions  'average  paddy-fleld 
variety  Viet  Cong."  He  is  sadly  5  years  out 
of  date — no  doubt  al>out  It.  About  90%  of 
the  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  is  done  by  the 
North  Viet  Namese  Regular  Army  (NVA). 
They  are  full  time  regular  equipped,  uni- 
formed, trained  soldiers.  The  paddy  field  type 
has  been  relegated  to  a  source  of  Intelligence, 
food  and  hiding  places.  A  man  who  spends 
12  hours  a  day  working  in  the  fields  has 
little  time  left  to  play  war.  Also  this  'aver- 
age* type  has  been  killed  off  so  much  that 
the  V.C.  cannot  recruit  1,000  men  per  month 
over  the  entire  country  of  S.V.N.  The 
sympathizers  are  In  no  hurry  to  flght. 

"I  doubt  that  we  will  find  a  remedy  for 
'news  pollution"  but  I  can  hope.  I  hope  things 
are  well  over  there  and  most  people  see 
through  the  smog." 

Received  7/29. — "Last  week  one  of  our  sis- 
ter companies  had  the  only  contact  in  three 
weeks.  They  caught  a  VC  battalion  com- 
mander and  2  of  his  company  commanders. 
The  Intelligence  on  them  has  been  extremely 
valuable.  Their  rice  ration  has  been  cut 
In  half.  Their  troops  ordered  to  sell  their  uni- 
forms and  start  hunting  and  fishing  for  food. 
Their  morale  is  very  low." 

"Another  change  here  probably  not  noted 
back  home  Is  the  recent  success  of  the  RP  PF 
forces.  These  forces  are  militia  not  part  of 
the  ARVN's.  They  are  equipped  no  better 
than  the  enemy.  Up  until  recently  they  have 
been  doing  a  very  mediocre  Job  of  defend- 
ing their  own  towns.  Two  weeks  ago  a  bat- 
talllon  of  RF  PF  sought  out  an  NVA  battalion 
In  their  base  camp,  and  killed  200  of  them 
(2/3)  while  only  losing  30  of  their  own.  The 
NVA  and  VC  are  forced  more  and  more  Into 
the  Jungles  away  from  the  popular  sup- 
port they  need  but  cannot  get." 

About  May  6th. — "I  told  you  the  last  time 
I  was  in  a  bad  place — I  got  out  of  It — they 
moved  us  from  Taj  NinJ  to  Cambodia — I  want 
to  go  back  to  Viet  Nam.  You  have  no  Idea 
how  many  of  them  there  are  here — well  en- 
trenched leading  a  fairly  good  life  and  we 
come  over  and  spoil  everything — how  nasty 
can  you  get?  The  flrebase  we  operate  out  of 
Is  within  100  meters  of  a  1,000  bunker  com- 
plex they  used  to  train  sappers  (people  who 
sneak  into  flrebases  with  explosives  to  blow 
everything  up.)  This  Is  sort  of  like  setting 
up  a  vivisection  laboratory  In  the  middle  of 
the  National  Headquarters  of  the  SP.C.A. — 
It  doesnt  work  too  well. 

Sometime  in  March. — "As  to  avoiding  the 
draft  If  you  can,  do  It,  but  I  have  no  sym- 


pathy with  the  lawbreakers  who  want  to  have 

It  both  ways.  If  as and  the  like 

give  those  people  general  amnesty  they've 
given  the  biggest  kick  In  the  face  they  can 
muster  to  50,000  dead,  400,000  wounded  and 
3,000,000  veterans  of  this  hole  In  the  world." 

August  13. — "We  are  in  a  new  area  of  oper- 
ations and  no  one  but  the  enemy  has  been 
here  for  two  years.  They  blatantly  grow 
large  fields  of  crops  such  as  cane,  corn  and 
rice.  We  are  now  rolling  out  to  destroy  their 
supply  areas.  •  •  •  They  build  themselves 
rather  fancy  homes — It  reminds  me  of 
CJambodla! 

About  May  16th. — "Point  of  Interest.  Of 
all  the  people  who  hate  war  of  those  who 
know  It  best  the  Infantry  has  more  hawks 
than  anywhere  else — everyone  here  supports 
our  move  Into  Cambodia — at  lesist  half  want 
to  go  there." 

"All  of  the  'peace  creeps'  back  there  ought 
to  be  sent  here — they  will  learn  a  lot  from 
experience  they  could  never  learn  from  books, 
reports  and  pink  professors.  When  I  return 
I  will  definitely  be  less  tolerant  of  those  who 
speak  but  do  not  know." 

Date  Unknown. — "Our  moving  every  month 
at  the  most  keeps  the  enemy  off  balance  and 
prevents  him  from  having  the  time  to  make 
a  well-planned  attack.  Any  attacks  they  come 
up  with  are  small  scale  and  don't  matter 
much.  Their  effect  Is  like  throwing  a  marble 
In  a  hornets  nest — with  the  same  reaction." 

September  3. — "I  can  say  very  little  about 
what  I  do  for  reasons  of  security  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  very  little  Is  secret  and  the 
bigoted  news  media  are  always  running 
around." 

March  1970. — "Nothing  new  except  opinion. 
Most  of  those  are  directed  at  Marxist  agitators 
(I  wish  they  would  start  calling  them  that) 
plus  the  •  •  •  should  all  go  to  hell.  Strong 
language  but  I  am  frightfully  put  up  about 
their  endless  antics  for  political  popularity — 
I've  never  seen  a  darker  collection  of  white 
knights.  I  was  a  bit  unhappy  to  see  Mayor 
•  •  •  calling  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  the 
"true  heroes."  I  know  what  motivates  them 
more  than  he  does  because  I  nave  been 
closer  to  them.  They  are  scared  and  they 
are  running. 

Received  8/6/70, — "1  had  some  copies  of 
enemy  propaganda  directed  to  American 
troops  but  can't  find  It.  Aside  from  the  usual 
appeals  to  any  fighting  man  there  Is  the 
recurrent  lines  heard  so  much  from  the 
American  Peace  Crowds — they  dont  even 
change  the  words.  The  'arguments'  (slogan 
is  a  better  word)  are  the  very  same  one  hears 
at  the  University  and  the  Marchee." 

Received  August  20. — "Defoliated  areas  rep- 
resent only  (guess)  3-6%  of  the  total  land 
area.  Defoliation  only  kills  the  upper  canopy 
and  Is  only  80-90%  effective.  Little  or  no 
erosion  occurs  because  of  the  defoliation  be- 
cause of  rapid  plant  growth  (ground  cover) 
and  the  ground  Is  already  very  flat  In  defoli- 
ated areas." 


December  10,  1970 

Last  Letter — written  9/17. — "The  good 
men  are  those  that  are  not  necessarily  the 
smartest,  or  the  strongest,  but  the  ones  who 
apply  themselves  who  work  and  drive  on 
harder,  men  who  regardless  of  circumstances 
control  themselves  when  the  time  comes. 
Those  who  save  tears  and  passion  for  resting 
moments  and  concern  themselves  with  reality 
and  practical  approach  to  It." 


CAPTAIN  DONAHUE  MAKES  HIS 
MARK  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  today  to 
acknowledge  the  success  of  Capt.  Daniel 
J.  Donahue,  whom  I  nominated  in  1964 
to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

Captain  Donahue  served  with  the 
famed  101st  Airborne  Division  in  Viet- 
nam, where  he  escorted  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  on  a  tour  of  his  positions 
in  July  1969. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Captain  Donahue. 
I  am  especially  proud  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  his  appointment  to  the 
Academy,  which  has  provided  him  with 
the  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability  as  a 
leader. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Pike 
Interchange,  September  1970,  which  Is 
published  by  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
Authority.  Captain  Donahue's  father  is 
director  of  purchasing  for  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority. 

The  article  follows: 
Captain  Donahue  Makes  His  Mark  m 
Vietnam 

The  famed  101st  Airborne  Division  has  an 
ofBcer  who  has  made  good  since  his  gradu- 
ation from  West  Point  In  1968. 

It  took  Daniel  J.  Donahue  in  only  two 
years  to  advance  from  second  lieutenant  to 
captain — a  rise  that  has  marked  the  lad's 
service  In  this  country,  Germany  and 
Vietnam. 

This  past  July,  Captain  Donahue,  whose 
father  Is  the  director  of  purchasing  for  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority,  had  the 
honor  of  escorting  Chief  of  Staff  William  C. 
Westmoreland  on  a  tour  of  the  positions  at 
Fire  Base  Vegel,  Vietnam. 

A  month  before,  Donahue  had  been  pro- 
moted to  captain  In  a  brief  ceremony  at 
Camp  Eagle  In  Nam,  the  home  and  In- 
country  training  post  of  101st  Airborne.  That 
was  on  June  5,  two  years  to  the  day  since 
Captain  Donahue  graduated  from  West  Point. 

Captain  Donahue,  In  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  his  parents,  Daniel  and  Rose  at 
their  home  In  Spring  Lake,  has  kept  them 
up-to-date  on  his  activities. 

Appointed  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
by  Congressman  Domlnlck  Daniels,  young 
Donahue  entered  the  Academy  on  July  1, 
1964.  Graduating  four  years  later,  he  chose 
the  Infantry  as  his  branch  of  service  and 
was  assigned  to  Ranger  and  Airborne  train- 
ing at  Port  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

He  was  later  assigned  to  the  third  Ar- 
mored Division  in  Germany  as  a  platoon 
leader  with  the  36th  Infantry.  On  June  5, 
1969,  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  was 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  made  com- 
pany commander  and  participated  In  vari- 
ous exercises  In  the  European  Theater. 
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Back  to  the  States  In  January  1970  for  a 
short  leave  at  home  in  Spring  Lake,  then 
assignment  to  Vietnam  and  the  101st 
Airborne. 

Captain  Donahue's  achievements  In  the 
military  service  certainly  make  his  pjirents 
mighty  proud.  A  day  doesn't  seem  to  go  by 
that  his  father  can  be  seen  reading  the  latest 
news  from  his  boy  In  Vietnam.  The  letters 
make  interesting  reading,  too. 


THE  MEDICAL  DRAFT  EXEMPTION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  November  29, 
1970  carried  an  article  by  Saul  Braun  en- 
titled, "Prom  1-A  to  4-P  and  All  Points 
In  Between."  The  article  describes  the 
vast  network  of  draft  counseling  orga- 
nizations which  has  grown  up,  largely  in 
the  last  few  years,  to  assist  young  men 
who  seek  a  means  to  avoid  the  draft.  The 
article  discusses  at  length  the  eagerness 
of  many  young  men  today  to  use  medical 
deferments  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other 
means  to  avoid  induction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  wrong  for  a  nation 
to  proceed  with  a  system  which  forces 
so  many  of  its  young  men  to  seek  ways  to 
avoid  participation.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  Congress  abolish  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  on  June  30,  1971,  when  It  is 
due  to  expire,  and  replace  it  with  a  new 
system  which  will  meet  our  military  man- 
power needs  while  assuring  young  peo- 
ple a  meaningful  way  to  work  within  the 
system. 

The  New  York  Times  article  foUows: 

Prom  1-A  to  4-P  And  Aix  Points  in 

Between 

(By  SaiU  Braun) 

Karl  Blsslnger,  a  trim,  buoyant,  gray- 
haired  man  who  has  been  doing  draft  coun- 
seling since  1967  at  the  Greenwich  Village 
Peace  Center  In  Washington  Square  Metho- 
dist Church,  says  that  as  far  as  he  Is  con- 
cerned the  change  In  attitude  toward  the 
Idea  of  draft  avoidance  Is  very  visible. 

"When  I  first  started  out,  you  didn't  get 
anybody  whose  famlUes  were  behind  them. 
Now  their  fathers  come  In  virlth  them.  I 
recently  counseled  a  young  boy  whose  father 
Is  In  the  Sanitation  Department,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  we  asked  the  kids  who 
showed  up  where  they  were  from,  half  turned 
out  to  be  from  South  Village,  old-Une  Italian 
families.  Also,  each  Saturday  at  noon  we  have 
a  peace  vigil  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue.  We  pass  cut  leafiets  offer- 
ing draft  counseling.  Two  years  ago  we  had 
the  leaflets  thrown  back  In  our  face.  Now 
people  get  out  of  their  cars  and  ask  for 
them." 

"The  fact  Is,"  Col.  Paul  Akst,  director  of 
Selective  Service  In  New  York  City,  told  a 
reporter,  "that  people  want  to  fall  [service- 
Induction  examinations]  and  they're  finding 
ways  to  do  It." 

Just  as.  Increasingly  young  men  are  Investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  eluding  or  defer- 
ring military  service,  the  need  for  informed 
counsel  has  grown  enormously.  Jack  Shat- 
tuck,  the  coordinator  of  draft  counselors  In 
the  New  York  metropolitan  region  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  notes 
that  "a  counselor  without  materials  Is  deadly 
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to  counselees.  He  must  be  kept  abreast  of 
both  policy  and  regulations." 

Organizations  like  the  A.F.S.O.  and  the 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors, which  has  headquarters  In  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  supply 
the  training,  which  consists,  generally,  of 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  three-hour  sessions  of 
familiarization  with  the  current  regulations 
followed  by  a  period  of  apprentice-counsel- 
ing under  somebody  else's  supervision.  Any- 
body can  become  a  counselor,  and  apparently 
more  and  more  people  are  doing  It.  Douglas 
Farnsworth,  finance  secretary  of  the  C.C.C.O., 
points  to  the  growth  of  his  own  organization 
as  one  Indication:  "In  1966  we  were  a  single 
three-man  office  In  Philadelphia.  Now  we 
have  three  offices  around  the  country,  and  a 
staff  of  45.  Most  counselors  are  still  the 
young,  active,  concerned  persons  of  both 
sexes,  but  we're  getting  more  housewives,  and 
more  clergymen  of  all  faiths.  It  almost  has 
become  Establishment  to  be  counseling." 

Most  major  cities  have  at  least  one  coun- 
seling agency.  In  Manhattan  there  are  no 
fewer  than  nine  active  groups  and.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board  of  Education  this  year  will 
be  supplying  draft  Information  In  the  city's 
92  high  schools. 

Those  who  might  think  of  draft  counseUng 
as  a  basically  unpatriotic  activity  would  not 
find  themselves  In  agreement  with  Colonel 
Akst.  "Unpatriotic?"  says  Colonel  Akst.  "Not 
at  all.  I've  always  felt  counselors  do  us  a 
great  service.  I  went  to  see  the  high-school 
counselors  and  lectured  to  them.  I  think  it's 
a  wonderful  Idea.  The  well-educated  person 
is  our  ally.  Just  talking  about  It  and  setUng 
out  the  options  Is  no  crime.  But  once  they 
tell  the  man  to  leave  the  country  In  order 
to  avoid  the  draft,  then  It's  a  vlolaUon  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act." 

None  of  the  counselors  I  Interviewed  will 
advocate  such  a  course,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  If  not  most  will  cheerfully  present 
It  to  the  registrant  as  one  among  numerous 
options.  It  Is  precisely  upon  this  point  that 
some  counselors  feel  the  high -school  coun- 
seling will  be  of  dubious  value.  "The  school 
counselors,"  one  says,  "will  try  to  avoid  aU 
kinds  of  'questionable'  things  like  a  discus- 
sion of  skipping  to  Canada  or  a  refusal  to 
register  for  the  draft."  Vincent  Young  of  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  Draft  Counseling  Serv- 
ice, which  Is  In  the  Slloam  Presbvterlan 
Church,  says  of  this  development:  "The  hell 
with  that.  If  we  go  Into  the  schools,  we're 
going  In  there  to  get  them  out  of  the  draft." 
"What  you  call  draft  counseling  variea 
enormously,"  says  Shattuck.  "You  have  the 
heavy  political  counseUng  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  and,  the  other,  the  pure  informa- 
tlon-glvers."  Consequently,  a  portrait  of  the 
typical  draft  counselor  would  be  difficult  to 
draw.  Among  the  large  nimiber  I  Interviewed 
there  were  radical,  long-haired  young  men 
and  motherly  middle-aged  ladles  with  up- 
swept hair;  those  who  were  against  the  war 
and  those  against  the  entire  system;  pacifists 
as  well  as  those  who  could  very  easily  con- 
ceive of  fighting  some  sort  of  "Just"  war. 
Some,  like  Blsslnger,  believe  that  the  coun- 
selee  should  not  be  "educated "  politically 
In  the  course  of  counseling.  Others,  accord- 
ing to  Shattuck,  do  only  political  counseling. 
"These  groups,"  he  says,  "will  say,  first, 
we  have  to  give  you  our  poUtlcal  rap,  you 
must  first  understand  how  the  military  runs 
our  entire  life,  et  cetera.  And  If  the  person's 
with  them,  they'll  help  him.  Otherwise,  no. 
At  the  Friends,  of  course,  we  have  respect 
for  integrity.  We  try  to  find  out  where  the 
counselees  are  at  and  try  to  help  them 
understand  what  options  are  available." 

Charlie  Preehof,  the  draft  counselor  at 
Brooklyn  College,  was  himself  a  reslster  who 
was  punltlvely  reclassified  l-A  by  his  draft 
board.  As  the  Supreme  Court  later.  In  the 
1970  [David]  Gutknecht  case,  declared  this 
procedure  unconstitutional,  Preehof  wound 
up  neither  in  the  Army  nor  in  Jail,  but  a 
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drift  counselor.  He  does  not  do  political 
CO  jnsellng,  but  believes  that  It  U  Inherently 
a   ;ollt!cal  activity: 

•I  certainly  have  political  ideas  and  if  I'm 
U  king  to  someone  at  length  my  ideas  will 
gei  through  to  them.  The  main  Idea  that  I 
wi  nt  to  promote,  essentially,  is  that  non- 
vl  (lent  revolution  is  not  only  possible  but 
necessary.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
m  )tlvated  my  own  resistance.  I  feel  It's  very 
n<cesary  to  make  acts  of  nonviolent  resist- 
ar  ce  public. 

However,  if  a  kid  comes  in  and  is  thlnk- 
In;  of  resistance.  Ill  discuss  it  with  him  at 
le  igth.  I'll  play  the  devil's  advocate.  I  dis- 
ci ss  the  problems  and  In  the  end  111  tell 
him  to  think  about  it  for  six  months.  Peo- 
pl ;  should  know  that  the  act  of  resisting  the 
diaft  In  total  will  change  their  life  styles 
ccmpletely." 

■What  it  boils  down  to  Is  this,"  says  Prank 
a:  legra  of  the  Episcopal  Peace  Center.  "We're 
hi  re  to  help  the  kid.  The  main  thing  in  my 
m  Ind  is  to  help  him  discover  what  he  wants 
tc  do.  Basically,  what  we're  dealing  with  is 
tl  Is  situation.  At  the  age  of  18,  the  kid  has 
tc  register.  He  then  draws  his  lottery  num- 
b  T  in  the  year  he  turns  19  and  then  he 
bi  comes  eligible  for  the  draft  In  the  year 
h  ^  turns  20.  At  that  point  he  can  either  go 
Ir  to  the  service  or  get  a  deferment  of  one 
k  nd  or  another,  or  become  a  conscientious 
ol  ijector,  or  have  a  high  enough  lottery  num- 
b  ir  so  he  doesn't  get  called,  or  else,  finally, 
n  )ncooperate  or  emigrate.  He  can  nonco- 
ojierate  by  going  underground  or  by  going 
Ir  to  the  courts  and  possibly  going  to  Jail. 

■•We  can  help  him  In  any  of  these  cases. 
L  It's  say.  he  decides  to  go  to  Canada.  We 
t«ll  him  about  Canada.  If  he's  not  rushed 
f(  r  time,  we  tell  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Canada 
U  visit  and  see  what's  what,  and  maybe  try 
t(  get  a  job  offer,  letters,  et  cetera,  and  then 
a  )ply  for  landed-Immigrant  status,  which 
V.  ill  enable  him  to  live  in  Canada. 

'■We  keep  up  to  date.  We  get  our  Informa- 
tlon  from  a  newsletter  called  Ex-Net,   put 

0  It  by  a  group  in  Toronto  called  The  Red, 
V  hlte  and  Black.  They,  in  turn,  get  Informa- 
tlon  from  a  network  of  Canadian  groups 
a  )out  border  crossings.  Jobs,  attitude  of  the 
pKjple.  and  so  forth.  However,  we  don't  get 
t  >o  many  willing  to  emigrate.  Most  are 
interested  in  CO.  and/or  medical  defer- 
n.ents.  Then  come  hardship  and  student 
c  ises.  In  the  past  year,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  law.  The  Presl- 
d  ;nt's  Executive  order  of  last  April  abolished 
new  occupational  deferments,  new  agrtcul- 
t  iral  deferments  and  new  fatherhood  defer- 
ments. Also,  there  was  the  1970  [Elllottl 
■V  relsh  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  en- 
larged the  definition  of  a  CO.  to  Include 
ronrellgious  C.O.'s  whose  beliefs  were  sln- 
c;rely  and  deeply  held." 

At  The  Village  Peace  Center,  one  evening 

1  1  October,  about  30  boys  came  in  for  coun- 
s  !l.  Nine  of  them  sought  G.I..  or  in-service, 
cjunseling  which,  according  to  Blssinger,  is 
t  le  fastest-growing  counseling  field.  In  an 
e  flort  to  get  a  beter  idea  of  what  the  counsel- 
1  ig  session  is  like,  I  sat  In  on  a  conversation 
tetween  Irving  Sadoff.  a  salesman  of  clean- 
i  ig  chemicals  who  lives  In  Washington 
heights,  and  a  young  man  named  Ken.  a 
I  ookkeeper  with  two  years  of  college  who  was 
r  ?ferred  to  the  Peace  Center  by  a  friend.  Ken 
1  as  Just  passed  his  pre-lnduction  physical 
c  esplte  the  fact  that  he  has  a  heart  murmur 
8  nd  two  notes,  one  from  his  own  doctor  and 
8  nother  from  a  radiologist,  verifying  the  con- 
c  itlon.  Now  Ken  Is  in  a  crisis  situation,  he 
s  iys.  He  has  his  1-A  and  a  late  October  call- 
x  p,  so  time  Is  short. 

■■AH  right,"  says  Sadoff.  a  big,  husky  man 
.'  ho  spent  three  years  in  World  War  II  and 
i  1  not  a  pacifist.  "There  is  no  formal  appeal 
t3  findings  at  the  Whitehall  medical."  he 
t  ;lls  Ken.  "But  there  are  Informal  ones,  and 
t  ley  go  through  the  Surgeon  General.  You 
J  ave  a  family  physician?  Have  him  make  a 
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call  to  Colonel  SgaUtzer.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, TT.S.  Army,  703-826-7228  or  703-S26- 
6325.  Call  person  to  person.  Or  write  to  him, 
at  the  Recruiting  Command,  Hampton,  Va. 
The  zip  code  Is  23369.  You  could  even  do  it 
yourself  )f  the  doctor  won't  do  it.  If  so,  well 
have  to  get  you  to  a  doctor  who.  If  he  comes 
to  the  same  conclusion,  will  write  you  that 
letter. 

"A  good  letter  consists  of  basically  three 
elements:  a  detailed  diagnosis,  then  a  prog- 
nosis, and  the  conclusion  that  he  doesn't  feel 
you  should  be  In  the  Army.  Come  back  here 
on  Tue.'^day  and  we'll  get  you  to  a  doctor  who 
win  write  a  good,  strong  letter.  Send  it  to 
Colonel  SgaUtzer.  If  the  colonel  turns  you 
down,  we  can  go  over  him.  Send  the  letter 
special-delivery  registered  with  return  re- 
ceipt, requested.  Make  copies  of  everything 
you  send  out.  Make  four  copies.  Send  your 
draft  board  a  copy  and  ask  them  to  put  It  in 
your  file.  In  the  event  of  future  litigation, 
you've  going  to  want  records.  You'll  probably 
be  back  Tuesday.  Most  doctors  don't  like  to 
write  those  letters." 

Ken  digests  all  this  advice,  delivered  in  a 
rapid,  patient  manner,  and  then  asks,  ■'What 
about  CO.?" 

"That  Is  a  possibility,"  says  Sadoff.  "But 
first  let's  see  what  happens  with  the  heart 
murmur." 

Elements  in  this  Interview  said  to  be  com- 
mon to  many  draft-counseling  sessions  in- 
clude the  following:  the  total  amount  of  time 
elapsed  was  about  half  an  hour;  the  young 
man  appeared  with  a  reasonable  claim  that 
could  be  developed:  the  Information  about 
the  young  man  that  was  elicited  was  sketchy 
at  best:  much  of  the  counsel  consisted  of 
pragmatic  details  of  methodology  and  arcane 
lore,  like  the  Surgeon  General's  zip  code, 
rather  than  discussions  of  policy  matters. 

Also  said  to  be  not  uncommon  Is  the 
military's  willingness,  at  the  pre-lnductlon 
physical,  to  overlook  apparent  defects  which 
the  Army  lists  as  disabling.  Sadoff  recalled 
for  me  an  earlier  case  in  which  the  young 
man  suffered  from  colitis,  yet  was  classified 
1-A.  "And  here  it  is."  Sadoff  said,  producing 
a  copy  of  the  Army's  AM  40-501,  '■Standards 
of  Medical  Fitness."  ■'Irritable  colon  of  more 
than  moderate  degree.  That's  something  he 
has,  with  X-rays  to  show  it.  and  a  doctor's 
letter,  and  still  they  took  him.  He's  going  to 
write  Colonel  SgaUtzer  also."    "' 

One  reason  for  these  occurrences  may  be 
the  Increased  difficulty  that  some  boards  are 
having  meeting  their  quotas.  Sadoff  quoted 
to  me  some  statistics  which  give  him  satis- 
faction: '■From  October.  1969.  to  May,  1970, 
California  boards  maUed  Induction  notices 
to  more  than  18.000  men  in  order  to  fill  a 
draft  quota  of  Just  under  8.000,  and  even 
then  only  6,033  men  were  actually  Inducted. 
Almost  40  per  cent  didn't  even  bother  to 
appear."  Colonel  Akst  says  that  New  York 
has  not  been  having  difficulty  meeting  its 
quotas,  but  he  does  admit  that  Army  physi- 
cians "are  always  looking  for  malingerers." 
Doubtless  there  has  been  stiffening  re- 
sistance at  the  Army  medical  centers  to  the 
drastically  increased  interest  In  medical  de- 
ferments— and  to  the  testimonials  from 
civilian  doctors  supporting  deferments.  In 
the  New  York  City  area  there  are  two  psy- 
chiatrists who,  according  to  counselors,  have 
written  an  enormous  number  of  letters  on 
behalf  of  young  men.  Jack  Shattuck  says  the 
A.F.S.C.  simply  advises  Its  clients  not  to 
consult  them  and  Frank  AUegra  explains  that, 
in  any  case,  support  emanating  from  these 
"letter  factories"  Is  generally  discounted. 
Also,  he  adds,  they  are  not  needed:  the  vast 
majority  of  medical  deferments  are  based  on 
actual  debilities — and,  as  some  counselors 
say,  everybody  has  something  he  can  push. 
Allegia  tells  the  story  of  the  young  man  who 
came  in  and  insisted  that  he  was  physically  in 
top  shape.  It  was  not  until  Allegra  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  been  on  crutches  that  the 
client  said  that,  yes,  he  had  been,  six  to 
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eight  times  in  the  past  year  alone:  his  weak 
ankles  kept  getting  sprained.  "Here  it  is," 
Allegra  said,  producing  his  copy  of  the 
••Standards  of  Medical  Fitness."  "Instability 
of  a  major  Joint  ...  if  the  individual  re- 
quires medical  treatment  of  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
military  duty." 

That  medical  deferments  are  so  popular  is 
partly  due  to  President  Nixon's  Executive 
order  which  tightened  deferments  and  made 
things  tougher  for  the  counselors,  and  partly 
due  to  the  relative  lack  of  Inconvenience  ac- 
companying this  path.  It  is  also  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  there  are  an  incred- 
ible number  of  ailments  that  the  Army  offers 
as  potentials  for  deferments.  I  served  in  the 
Army  for  two  years  with  no  undue  suffering 
and  yet.  If  I  read  the  A.R.  correctly,  I  have 
four  conditions  I  could  have  teased  into  con- 
tention for  a  medical  deferment.  Says  David 
Sutter,  author  of  "4-P,  a  Guide  to  Draft 
Exemption":  "No  one  is  so  healthy  that  he 
cannot  be  an  Army  reject." 

A  glance  through  the  regulations  shows 
that  deferments  are  allowed  for  such  classic 
conditions  as  flat  feet,  hay  fever,  asthma  and 
three  different  types  of  homosexuality  (but 
not  acts  stemming  from  "curiosity,  immatu- 
rity or  intoxication") ,  as  well  as  the  rarer  dis- 
orders like  myxedema  (thyroid  deficiency) 
and  hermaphradltlsm.  "The  first  thing  to 
understand."  Sutter  notes,  "is  that  you  dont 
have  to  be  unhealthy  to  be  unfit." 

As  Irving  Sadoff  suggests,  not  all  doctors 
care  to  write  letters  affirming  unfitness  to 
serve,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  appropriate 
debility.  Until  recently,  the  client  had  to 
shop  around  in  a  profession  not  noted  for 
its  suppKjrt  of  radical  procedures  of  any  sort 
Now,  however,  counselors  will  generally  be 
supplied  with  a  referral  list  of  doctors  who 
do.  Among  these  doctors  are  some  psychia- 
trists who  sincerely  believe  that  the  desire 
to  avoid  military  service  Is.  in  itself,  a  good 
reason  for  the  Army  to  exempt. 

The  referral  lists  are  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  organizations  like  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights,  a  group  of 
health  professionals  formed  in  1964  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  for  clvll-rlghts  workers 
m  the  South.  The  National  Chairman  of 
M.C.H.R.  Is  34-year-old  Dr.  Eli  Messinger,  a 
chUd  psychiatrist,  who  says,  "We're  actually 
doing  the  military  a  favor  by  screening  out 
those  who  have  problems  that  would  Impair 
their  ability  to  function  in  the  Army." 

Dr.  Messinger  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  several 
years  ago  organized  a  draft  counseling  serv- 
ice In  the  Bronx  which  Mrs.  Messinger  op- 
erated out  of  the  LorUlard  Baptist  Church 
until,  as  he  puts  It,  "We  became  Increasingly 
Impatient  with  the  purely  technical  role  we 
were  playing  In  interpreting  the  range  of 
options  open  to  a  guy."  Mrs.  Messinger 
turned  to  teaching,  at  Manhattan's  experi- 
mental Children's  Community  Workshop 
School,  and  Dr.  Messinger  to  the  M.C.H.R. 
draft  referral  services. 

"The  M.C.H.R.  has  chapters  in  some  25 
cities,"  he  explains,  "and  the  draft-referral 
services  are  developed  chapter  by  chapter. 
Here  in  New  York,  our  phone  is  in  the  Village 
Peace  Center.  We  list  about  100  doctors  of 
various  kinds  who  can  be  contacted  when 
a  counselee  is  deemed  to  have  legitimate 
medical  or  psychiatric  problems.  We  prefer 
that  he  go  to  his  own  physician,  unless  the 
man  is  not  willing  to  write  a  letter  or  Is 
politically  averse  to  writing  a  letter  of  It's 
otherwise  not  feasible.  It  isn't  our  job  to  say 
whether  the  boy  should  or  should  not  be  in 
the  Army,  but  to  offer  a  diagnostic  definition 
of  his  condition.  I've  had  about  70  guys  come 
In,  usually  in  a  crisis  situation.  Of  those  I've 
seen,  close  to  all  turned  out  to  be  worth  a 
letter. 

"I  think  when  society  preaches  systematic 
destructiveness,  then  that  undermines  the 
person's  efforts  at  self-control.  Many  a  guy 
with  very  limited  capacity  for  adaptation  has 
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managed  in  civilian  life  to  work  out  some 
niche  for  himself.  A  night  watchman,  say. 
But  these  guys  feel  very  vulnerable  and 
rightly  frightened  about  entering  the  Army. 
In  addition  to  those  who  feel  frightened, 
there  are  those  who  are  fearful  they  would 
react  with  rage  to  authority,  or  to  a  stupid 
command. 

"I'll  spend  about  an  hour  with  the  guy. 
You  can  get  a  good  idea  of  a  person's  major 
psychological  problems  in  that  time.  But  the 
psychiatrist  at  the  Induction  center  spends 
very  little  time  with  him,  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, and  his  approach  is,  how  are  we  going 
to  maish,  squeeze  or  multilate  this  boy  to 
make  him  fit.  Their  bias  Is  toward  the  or- 
ganization. Ours  is  toward  the  guy.  I'm  only 
concerned  about  one  thing,  that  our  services 
are  being  used  by  middle-class,  sophisticated, 
better-educated  young  men,  but  not  by 
blacks,  and  in  this  way  maybe  uninten- 
tionally we're  agents  of  social  discrimina- 
tion." 

Dr.  Messinger  is  not  the  only  one  to  voice 
concern  that  blacks  are  not  receiving  a  fair 
share  of  draft-counseling  assistance.  "The 
problem  of  helping  the  black  community 
with  counseling  Is  complicated,"  says  Father 
Elmer  L.  Sullivan,  the  rector  of  St.  Augustine 
Episcopal  Church  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.  Father 
Sullivan  is  a  counselor  who  specializes  In 
conscientious  objectors.  "The  whole  Selective 
Service  set  up  Is  very  cerebral,  like  a  chess 
game.  It's  definitely  a  mlddle-clsiss,  educated 
person's  game,  and  most  poor  people  in  the 
ghetto  don't  like  to  play  games  like  that. 
It  isn't  their  bag.  this  filling  out  of  forms  and 
personal  appearances  and  appeals  and  what 
not." 

Be  that  as  It  may,  certain  counselors  to  the 
black  commvinity  are  discovering  that  mili- 
tant young  black  men  (apart  from  those  who 
never  r-jglster  and  instead  simply  disappetir 
into  the  ghetto,  which  Is  said  to  be  a  consid- 
erable number)  can  be  made  eligible  for  1-Y 
(a  sort  of  temporary  4-F)  or  4-F  classlfl- 
catlon  not  on  medical  or  psychiatric  grounds 
but  on  "administrative"  grounds.  This  cate- 
gory would  include  any  young  man  militant 
enough  to  be  a  source  of  disruption  within 
the  military. 

"You  have  this  situation  In  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,"  says  Shattuck.  "A  lot  of  men  there 
are  claiming  CO.  on  the  basis  of  second- 
class  citizenship.  In  some  cases  this  comes  on 
as  a  political  rap  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
BO  strong  about  it  that  the  boards  are  claasl- 
fylng  them  1-Y,  as  politically  dangerous  and 
disqualified  morally,  as  security  risks,  because 
they'll  go  in  and  organize  or  possibly  turn 
their  guns  around." 

I  observed  one  such  counseling  session  at 
a  distance,  from  the  far  end  of  a  long  nar- 
row room,  but  was  not  allowed  to  hear  the 
substance  of  the  counseling.  Three  coun- 
selors had  got  together  in  a  close  huddle 
with  one  young  man  who  was  described  as 
"a  difficult  case."  The  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
group  receives  most  of  Its  referrals  from 
Black  News,  a  locally  edited  paper  that  re- 
cently carried  an  "open  letter  to  all  brothers" 
which  Indicated  how  such  a  claim  could  be 
developed.  The  writer  said  he  had  "heard 
about  some  jive  classification  that  they  have 
for  people  who  object  to  war  on  so-called 
'religious  reasons,'  can  you  dig  that!"  He 
goes  on  to  answer  Form  150  for  conscientious 
objectors  in  terms  "that  A  Black  Man  could 
relate  to" : 

"My  demand  for  exemption  from  Honky 
Hero  Army  is  based  on  the  fact  that  NO 
Black  man  should  be  conscripted  to  bear 
arms  for  a  country  that  kidnapped  him  from 
his  home  350  years  ago,  forced  him  Into  the 
most  dehumanizing  form  of  slavery  ever 
known  to  mankind,  and  has  used  every  con- 
ceivable means  to  keep  him  in  this  position. 
If  you  Crackers  would  open  your  eyes,  you 
would  see  that  it  doesn't  even  make  sense 
to  ask  me  to  serve  in  YOUR  army  when  my 
people  are  being  bombed  in  Sunday  Schools 
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(worshipping  YOUR  god)  In  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  my  sisters  are  being  slaughtered  at 
Jackson  State  in  Mississippi,  and  my  brothers 
and  sisters  In  the  People's  Liberation  Army, 
the  Black  Panther  party,  are  being  held  for 
ransom  on  some charges." 

The  sign  on  the  church  door  attests  to  the 
success  of  these  tactics:  "Draft  counseling. 
Hell  no  we  won't  go.  With  us,  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Draft  Counseling  Service,  it  is 
more  than  just  a  slogan.  It's  a  fact.  Over  the 
past  two  years  of  service  to  the  black  com- 
munity we  haven't  lost  a  brother  yet." 

"A  kid  will  have  several  chances  to  prove 
his  militancy,"  Frank  Allegra  says.  "At  the 
pre-inductlon  physical.  At  the  induction  cen- 
ter. In  a  CO.  claim.  Sometimes  it  works, 
sometimes  It  doesn't.  I  thing  it's  bad.  any- 
way, to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Every  case  usually  begins  with  one  apparent 
thing  to  work  on.  but  in  just  talking  about 
-him  you'll  often  develop  other  things." 

The  wide  range  of  options  available  has 
the  effect  of  encouraging  game-playing,  as 
Father  Sullivan  says.  Allegra  gives  one  ex- 
ample: 

"You  can  wheel  and  deal  with  the  lottery 
with  someone  who's  a  student  who  has  a 
medium  lottery  number.  If  he  tries  to  play 
with  the  lottery,  by  guessing  what  year  his 
number  might  not  come  up,  and  loses,  he 
can  still  get  a  1-SC,  which  is  given  to  under- 
graduates who  have  received  Induction  or- 
ders and  are  full-time  students.  This  can- 
cels the  induction  order  for  the  academic 
year.  Then  they  have  to  reclassify  him  anew. 
He  might  go  from  giving  up  his  2-S  (the 
ordinary  student  deferment)  In  favor  of  the 
lottery,  to  induction  In  the  lottery,  to  1-SC, 
to  reclassification  of  1-A,  to  another  appli- 
cation for  2-S." 

Observing  a  counseling  session  is,  as 
Father  Sullivan  says,  very  like  watching  a 
chess  master  ponder  a  sequence  of  moves. 
One  that  I  witnessed  began  vtrlth  the  young 
man,  whom  I'll  call  Bill,  telling  the  counse- 
lor, whom  I'll  call  Bob,  that  he  had  Just  re- 
ceived his  notice  to  report  for  a  pre-lnduc- 
tion physical,  although  he  had  applied  for  a 
deferment  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
hospitalized  three  times  for  trying  to  kill 
himself,  the  first  time  with  pills,  the  sec- 
ond time  by  slashing  his  wrists  and  the 
third  time  with  pills  and  gas.  The  Govern- 
ment appeals  agent  he  spoke  with  was  not 
Impressed;  just  seeing  a  psychiatrist,  he  told 
Bill,  was  no  ground  for  exemption. 

Bill,  a  tentative,  shaky  young  man  of  18, 
who  had  quit  school  and  hadn't  worked 
since  April  but  wanted  "to  be  an  actor,"  had 
been  referred  to  Bob  by  the  American 
Friends.  He  didn't  want  to  take  the  physical, 
he  said.  He  only  wanted  to  take  a  "mental 
test."  Bob  then  explained  that  the  way  he 
would  get  his  deferment  was  precisely  by 
going  down  there  for  the  physical,  and  bring- 
ing along  with  him  a  letter  from  his  psychi- 
atrist describing  his  suicide  attempts.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  strong  case,  and  Bob  said 
he  felt  it  was,  but  he  was  not  content  to 
let  it  rest  there.  He  began  to  question  bis 
motives  and  attitudes. 

"I  saw  you  looking  at  this  manual  we  have 
about  Canada.  What  if  they  do  induct  you? 
Do  you  think  you'd  go  in?" 

"I'd  leave  the  country." 

"There's  no  way  you'd  go  in?" 

"I'm  just  against  the  whole  thing." 

Bob  developed  the  intelligence  that  BUl's 
objections  were  not  political  but  subjective 
and  personal. 

"What  if  you  had  a  good  Army  job.  Wotild 
you  still  not  go?" 

"Yeah,  it's  still  giving  In  to  them.  What's 
so  bad  is  what  they  do  to  their  own  people. 
Just  the  other  day  a  guy  wearing  a  peace 
medal  got  court-martialed."  Bob  had  to  push 
somewhat  to  get  Bill  to  declare  that  another 
bad  thing  the  Army  did  was  "make  people 
murder  people."  Still,  Bob  was  prepared  to 
file  the  posslbiUty  of  a  CO.  in  the  back  of 
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his  mind.  He  then  went  on  to  discover  that 
Bill's  height  and  weight  were  well  within 
the  limits  and  that  he  was  a  regular  user 
of  drugs,  mainly  ups  and  downs.  This  wasn't 
worth  developing.  "The  Army  Just  gets  up- 
tight about  heroin  and  maybe  speed."  Bob 
explained. 

"Ever  been  to  see  a  specialist  for  any- 
thing?" Bob  asked.  "Broken  bones,  allergies? 
Ever  been  restricted  in  physical  activities  in 
school?"  The  answer  to  each  of  these  was  no. 
In  the  end.  Bob  had  explored  virtually  all 
the  possible  avenues.  Including  resistance, 
and  was  able  to  sum  up : 

"I  think  you  have  a  fairly  strong  case. 
When  you  go  to  the  physical,  be  sure  to 
stick  the  letter  from  the  psychiatrist  under 
the  nose  of  the  examining  doctor.  In  any 
event,  get  back  to  me.  Then  we  can  start  the 
other  wheels  moving.  Don't  try  drugs,  I  don't 
think  you  need  it  as  a  gimmick  to  get  out 
that  saiBA^J^y.  It  might  help,  it  might  hurt. 
And  there's  always  the  possibility  of  CO. 
That  would  be  Important  now.  not  in  '72 
when  you  become  eligible.  It  would  look 
more  sincere." 

As  far  as  gambits  go,  the  classical  one.  of 
course,  is  simulated  homosexuality,  and  it 
certainly  has  not  gone  out  of  the  repertoire, 
as  the  following  quotation  from  a  leaflet 
distributed  by  Columbia  University's  Student 
HomophUe  League  indicates: 

"Students  who  consider  themselves  basi- 
cally heterosexual  but  are  Interested  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  •homosexual'  exemption,  as 
well  as  homosexuals  faced  with  what  is  usu- 
ally a  major  decision  on  how  they  regard 
themselves,  should  by  all  means  get  in  touch 
with  the  Student  Homophlle  League  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  Our  office.  In  109  Earl  Hall, 
is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  5  to  9 
P.M.,  except  when  we  have  SHL  dinners 
upstairs." 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  response  has  been 
to  this  offer  from  me:  who  ••consider  them 
selves  basically  heterosexual,"  but  the  change 
in  the  social  climate  ImpUcit  in  the  offer  is 
also  visible  in  other  manifestations.  There 
are  political  assumptions  that  are  universally 
shared,  though  for  the  most  part  implicit, 
within  the  antldraft  community.  But  they 
are  less  significant,  I  believe,  than  the  social 
and  psychological  assumptions  that  are  even 
less  visible,  but  nonetheless  operative.  Just 
as  homosexuality  is  less  scorned  and  feared 
by  this  generation  of  young  men  than  it  was 
by  their  elders,  so  is  a  category  that  might  be 
summed  up  as  "weakness."  The  stigma  that 
once  commonly  attached  to  a  4-F  military 
classification,  and  comparable  attitudes 
toward  the  conscientious  objector,  have  vir- 
tually disappeared.  This  goes  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  the  dramatic  Increase  in 
CO.  claims. 

Jack  Shattuck,  who  is  a  CO..  recalls  that 
when  he  went  down  to  the  draft  board  to 
teU  them  he  "couldn't  klU.  of  course."  his 
father  was  very  upset.  "He  thought  I'd 
wreck  my  life.  But  he  eventually  became 
used  to  the  idea  that  I  was  this  nut  that  was 
going  to  be  a  CO.  Slowly  he  began  to  realize 
that  the  law  was  changing,  that  it  was  not  a 
weakness  but  a  very  strong  conviction  and 
another  way  of  living  a  life." 

Father  SuUivan  says  that  not  only  are  the 
number  of  CO.  claims  rising  but  that, 
especially  since  the  Welsh  case,  which  ex- 
tended the  category  to  include  humanists, 
the  claims  are  being  based  on  greatly  ex- 
panded grounds.  "I  have  a  guy  who  sub- 
mitted an  entire  CO.  claim  based  on  popular 
music,  with  Bob  Dylan  the  crucial  one  in  it. 
He's  a  very  sincere  person.  The  youth  sub- 
culture, the  songs  and  music,  play  a  very 
Important  part  in  reaching  the  decision  |to 
conscientiously  object  to  military  service]. 
Many  more  have  been  aided  in  coming  to 
their  decision  by  Dylan  than  by  the  Bible." 

Some  counselors,  such  as  Father  Sullivan, 
specialize  in  CO.  cases.  Other  counselors  in 
northern  New  Jersey  will  refer  potential  CO. 
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to  him.  "Maybe  80  per  cent  wind  up 
8.  I've  never  lost  a  case,  by  which  I  mean, 
never   had  a  man  inducted   or   go   to 
or  go  to  jail." 
Other   counselors — Prank   Allegra   of   the 
Peace   Center   for   one — say   that 
the  client  will  come  to  them  with 
Idea  that  he  might  be  eligible  for  the 
classification.  At  other  times,  however, 
icently  happened   In  Allegra's  office,   a 
CO.   claim   can   develop   out   of   the 
unpromising  materials.  I  had  the  good 
to  stTomble  upon  the  session  in  which 
realized,   with    considerable    excite- 
that  the  youg  man,  despite  a  conslder- 
Inltial  difficulty  In  expressing  himself, 
tT^ally  was.  In  fact,  a  CO. 

had    first    seen    the    23-year-old 
weeks  earlier.  Dave  didn't  think  he  was 
but,  luckily,  had  asked  at  the  Induc- 
center  for  the  CO.  form.  The  request 
autc«natlcally    defers    the    induction 
Dave   had   passed   his   pre-lnductlon 
and  he  has  a  low  lottery  number 
He's  married.  "When  he  first  came  In," 
a  said,  "we  talked  two  or  three  hours 
I  asked  questions  like,  what  would  he  do 
got   Inducted,  what   if  there   were   a 
revolution?  He  didn't  come  on  as  a 
and  with  his  Afro  and  goatee  I  knew 
t)oard  wouldn't  buy  It.  We  had  two  things 
we  opened  up:   at  his  physical  he  had 
blood  pressure,  and  also  he  had  never 
a  complete  physical." 
legra  also  discovered  that  Dave  was  an 
entice  welder.  Since  there  Is  a  2-A  ap- 
deferment,  this  seemed  a  promising 
He  sent  Dave  off  to  find  out 
the  company   he   works   for  would 
him  and  whether  the  apprentice  pro- 
was  certified  by  the  state  or  Federal 
If  any  of  these  proved  to  be 
case,  he  would  be  eligible  for  the  defer- 
Also.  Dave  and  his  wife  was  conslder- 
adoptlng  a  child,  which  opened  up  the 
of  a  3--A  hardship  deferment.  And 
had  once  had   a   1-Y  deferment  as  a 
Offender. 
When  Dave  called  back,  he  told  Allegra  that 
had    somewhat    misrepresented    himself, 
vasn't  an  apprentice  welder,  just  a  labor- 
tfonplussed.  Allegra  asked  him  whether 
wanted  to  be  an  apprentice  and  If  so  how 
he  go  about  It?  Could  he  talk  to  the 
steward?  Or  the  guy  who  got  him  Into 
construction   union  In   the   first   place? 
Dave  explained  that  he  had  taken  the 
expecting  to  be  made  an  apprentice,  but 
three  white  guys  who  had  been  hired 
him  had  got  into  the  program  ahead 
1  ilm.  The  draft  board  would  not  want  to 
about  injustice,   all  it  would  want   to 
was  whether  Dave  was  an  apprentice 
t,  so  Allegra  considered  how  to  put  legal 
on  the  union  or   the   employer  or 
while   at   the  same   time   finding   out 
Dave  could  get  Into  a  new  apprentice- 
program. 

second   time  Dave  appeared,   Allegra 

to   draw   him   out   on   his   concept   of 

Brotherhood,"     which     apparently     meant 

to  the  young  man.  "When  you  do 

to  somebody."  Dave  told  htm,  "you 

them  as  less  than  you.  and  that's  not 

Dave  said  he  believed  in  God 

that  Ood  wants  all  men  to  be  brothers. 

so  we  talked  and  I  began  to  think  that 

I  had  a  CO.  claim,"  Allegra  told  me. 

I  first  met  Dave,  he  and  Allegra  and 

^ent   down    to   a   restaurant    on   Seventh 

at  23d  Street  where  Allegra  contUiued 

questioning.   Did  Dave  have  support  at 
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"  When  my  father  heard  I  was  trying  to  get 
out ,  he  was  angry."  Dave  said,  slowly  and 
In  i  low  voice.  "Called  me  a  traitor;  said  he 
fou;ht  In  World  War  II.  But  he  dont  care. 
If  ]  was  to  go  to  hUn  and  say  I  was  goln'  in 
the  service,  he'd  say,  'Oh,  yeah?"  Like  that. 
Wo  aldn't  say,  what  you  fighting  for,  or  any- 
thi:  ig  like  that.  He's  drunk  just  about  every 
tin:  B  I  talk  to  him." 
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Allegra  asked  him  If  be  could  get  any  sup- 
porting letters  for  his  CO.  claim — from  life- 
long friends  who  co\ild  attest  to  his  beliefs. 

Dave  bit  Into  a  tuna  sandwich  and  chewed 
for  a  moment  before  answering.  "Well,  most 
of  the  guys  I  grew  up  with  are  dead  or  In 
Jail.  Armed  robbery,  grand  larceny." 

"I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea,"  Al- 
legra said,  "but  suppose  you  tell  me.  What 
was  your  childhood  like?" 

Dave  grew  up  with  a  gang  in  which  the 
younger  ones  had  to  fight  the  older  ones  to 
get  toughened  up.  Often  police  in  squad 
cars  would  sp>ot  them  and  pull  them  over, 
throw  them  against  a  wall,  take  their  wallets. 
"What  I  call  harassment,"  Dave  said.  "I  was 
13  when  I  first  started  hanging  aroxmd.  Then 
about  1966,  '67,  a  drug  thing  came  Into  our 
community.  Everybody.  I  smashed  up.  But 
I'm  off  It  now." 

"Were  there  gang  fights?"  Allegra  asked. 

"Some." 

Dave  recalled  one  gang  fight.  A  guy  came 
at  him  with  a  knife.  "If  they  do  that,"  he 
explained,  "the  only  thing  you  can  do  Is  get 
away."  He  himself  never  carried  a  knife.  "So 
I  was  using  the  garbage  can  covers,  you  see, 
and  then  running  up  the  beach.  Man,  I  figure 
I  fall,  that's  It.  What  saved  me  Is  the  g:uy 
chasing  me,  he  fell  first." 

After  dinner  we  returned  to  the  Peace  Cen- 
ter, and  Allegra  continued  the  questioning. 
Why  did  Dave  register  when  he  was  18?  "I 
figured  I  get  a  draft  card  I  can  go  in  a  liquor 
store.  Draft  card  and  you  can  go  places." 
Dave's  answers  all  came  slowly,  hesitantly. 
It  was  clear  he  was  unused  to  examining 
himself  with  words.  He  picked  his  way  as 
through  a  minefield. 

"In  1967  my  mother  was  sick,  dying  of  can- 
cer. Like  I  was  on  drugs  then  and  I  knew 
the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  get  oS  drugs. 
And  I  started  checking  myself  out.  And 
everything  I  was  doing  contradicted  the 
things  I  believed  In.  And  I  started  to  relate  to 
the  things  I  believe  In.  And  things  started 
to  smooth  themselves  out.  See,  I  was  meeting 
a  lot  of  people  who  was  running  around  but 
they  didn't  know  what  they  was  doing.  How 
can  you  ride  around  In  a  Rolls-Royce  In  a 
neighborhood  and  you  see  people,  hungry 
and  raggedy?  That  could  be  you.  That  Is  you. 
You  see?" 

"How  did   your   beliefs  come  about?" 

"This  Is  something  I  have  always  been 
taught,  In  the  home,  by  my  mother."  Dave's 
mother  used  to  take  him  to  church,  and 
he  only  stopped  going  when  It  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that  the  church  wasn't  prac- 
ticing what  It  preached.  "Just  a  lot  of ," 

he  said.  "Like  the  minister  riding  around  In 
a  Lincoln.  Just  playing  on  the  emotions  of 
the  people."  Dave  grinned  and  shook  his 
head.  "See,  the  changes  I  went  through,  the 
Government  won't  accept  It." 

Allegra  persisted,  however.  "Would  you  call 
what  you  went  through  a  religious  experi- 
ence? a  conversion?" 

Dave  paused  for  a  long  time,  then  turned 
his  bead  away  and  gazed  up  at  the  celling. 
His  eyes  were  beglrming  to  go  liquid.  "See,  I 
felt  It  was  because  of  me  what  was  happen- 
ing to  my  mother.  God  works  In  strange 
ways.  To  have  my  mother  dying  In  the  hos- 
pital, like  she  was  doing  .  .  ." 

Tears  sprang  to  his  eyes. 

"That  made  me  relate."  He  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  and  sighed.  "Because  one 
thing,  man — that'll  change  your  whole  life. 
Before  she  got  sick  she  weighed  140.  And 
then  she  was  down  to  80  pounds,  like  a 
concentration-camp  victim.  Man,  It  turned 
me  around." 

After  another  long  pause,  Allegra  said. 
"What  was  the  change  that  people  could 
see?" 

"Well,  the  clothes.  Before  when  I  had  some 
money  I  knew  what  I  was  going  to  spend 
It  on.  Then  It  didn't  matter  about  clothes. 
And  the  drugs." 
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"Tou  were  on  skag?"  Dave  nodded.  "That 
Isn't  something  people  do  easily,  just  stop- 
ping like  that." 

"Every  now  and  again  I  had  to  stop  and 
examine  myself,"  Dave  said.  "I'm  going 
through  a  phase  now."  He  gestured  toward 
his  goatee.  "I'm  thinking  of  cutting  my  beard 
off.  'Cause  I  stopped  to  think  what  a  beard 
means  to  me.  A  6ertatn  amount  of  knowledge 
and  being  able  to  live  up  to  your  convictions. 
And  I  haven't  reached  that  point  yet.  Cut- 
ting It  off  Is  like  admitting  something  to 
myself.  Like  a  self-dlsclpUne.  'Cause  If  you  do 
it  and  you  want  to  have  It  you  have  to  work 
a  little  bit  harder. 

"After  my  mother  died  I  was  alienated 
from  all  the  people.  I  had  the  feeling  of 
being  locked  up  In  my  room.  Then  I  started 
smoking  again,  grass,  and  Ustenlng  to  the 
different  people  rap.  All  different  kinds  of 
religion,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Baptists  are  fighting  the  Catholics  and 
the  Jews  are  fighting  somebody  else  and  I 
said,  that  ain't  It.  That  ain't  It.  What  are 
you  fighting  for?  Basically  all  religions 
believe  the  same  thing.  But  I  didn't  belong 
to  any  of  them.  I  belong  to  me,  and  I  relate 
to  the  Supreme  Being  who  I  call  God.  I  don't 
care  where  you  go,  on  some  Island  that  never 
wEis  discovered.  And  If  you  check  out  their 
religion  youTl  see  It's  all  the  same  thing.  It's 
Brotherhood. 

"I  always  was  sure  of  It  but  I  got  caught 
up  m  the  system.  I  read  'Strength  to  Love' 
by  [Martin  Luther]  King  In  '69,  and  he  more 
or  less  opened  up  my  eyes  to  the  ultimate 
as  far  as  human  existence  Is  concerned.  The 
war  Is  self-explanatory  In  dealing  with  people 
at  a  local  level.  War  is  nothing  but  a  mass 
scale  of  violence.  Like,  If  It's  wrong  for  me 
and  you  to  engage  In  some  kind  of  warfare 
because  of  any  reason,  now  how  can  you 
justify  going  across  the  street  to  make  war?" 
This  was  an  extraordinary  speech  to  have 
come  from  a  young  man  who  had,  barely 
two  hours  earlier,  scarcely  been  able  to 
vocalize  his  sentiments.  Clearly,  It  came  from 
some  part  of  himself  he  does  not  normally 
expose,  and  Allegra  was  very  excited. 

"You  really  are  a  CO.,"  he  exulted.  But 
Dave  was  dubious  about  the  draft  board. 
"Look,"  Allegra  broke  In  excitedly,  "It  took 
a  few  hours  to  convince  me  and  to  find  out 
how.  Okay,  what  we  have  to  do  now  Is  take 
my  knowledge  of  the  draft  boards  and  what 
they're  looking  for  and  take  what  you've 
said  to  me  In  a  few  hours  and  set  It  down 
on  paper,  okay?  So  It's  gonna  take  them  like 
20  minutes  to  read,  and  the  supporting 
papers  and  so  forth,  and  then  work  on  pre- 
paring for  a  personal  appearance.  Now  stire 
It's  rough,  but  draft  boards,  you  know,  they 
can  understand." 

"Naw,"  Dave  said.  "They  cant  xinder- 
stand." 

Allegra  simply  shrugged  off  the  young 
man's  doubt  and  then  launched  Into  a  sum- 
mation which  was  his  analysis  of  Dave's  case. 
It  was,  for  me,  a  good  Insight  Into  the  way 
his  mind  had  been  assimilating  and  develop- 
ing several  hours  of  random  and  often  tedi- 
ous discourse: 

"Look,"  he  said.  "A  kid  grows  up  In  a 
quite  bad  neighborhood,  you  know,  hangs 
around  with  the  gang,  has  to  fight  to  prove 
himself  within  the  gang,  you  know,  gets 
Involved  with,  you  know,  grand-larceny 
charges,  gets  involved  with  heroin,  sort  of  Is 
on  the  road  to  destruction,  you  know,  and 
then,  at  the  same  time,  you  had  been  going 
to  Sunday  school  and  hearing  these  things 
preached  to  you,  they  sounded  good  to  you, 
but  what  the  minister  does  when  he  gets 
out  of  his  pulpit,  that  doesn't  seem  too  right. 
"Then  comes  your  mother's  death,  and 
that  changes  you  around,  you  start  to  think 
about  things,  you  look  at  yourself,  you  start 
to  see  what's  really  Important  In  life.  And 
you  know,  this  feeling  that  God  deals,  you 
know,  talks  to  people  In  different  ways,  one 
way  being,  well,  Uke,  my  mother  had  to  die 
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In  order  for  me  to  sort  of  see  the  way,  okay? 
And  this  is  the  way  I  communicate  with  God 
And  then  you  say,  okay,  I  have  reached  the 
point  where  I  realize  that,  whereas  before  I 
wasn't,  you  know,  headed  anywhere  and  now 
I  do  have  some  sense  of  direction,  you  know, 
and  I  do  see  that  Brotherhood  is  the  thing 
now,  and  I've  carried  It  to  the  point  where  I 
cant  go  and  kill  anybody.  I  had  like  sort  of 
a  conversion  I  started  three  years  ago  and 
I'm  continuing,  I'm  going  on  the  way  now, 
and  how  can  you  ask  me  to  stop  and  turn 
around  and  go  back  and  kill  people?  Go  back 
into  that  violent  world  I  grew  up  In?  They 
can't  say  that.  I  don't  think  they  can  do  It, 
you  know.  So  how  does  that  sound  to  you?" 

Dave  bad  an  amazed  and  delighted  grin 
on  his  face.  He  had  been  listening  with  deep 
attention  to  Allegra's  rap,  and  now  he  shook 
his  head  and  said  it  sounded  great  to  him, 
and  that's  the  way  It  really  Is,  but  you  know, 
the  board.  . . . 

"I'm  not  saying  I  guarantee  a  CO.,"  Al- 
legra said  hastily.  "But  If  they  turn  you 
down,  you  have  a  chance  from  the  appeal 
board.  If  both  of  them  turn  you  down,  you've 
still  got  grounds  for  a  court  case  on  this. 
They  gotta  have  a  reason  to  turn  you  down. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  cases  now  say  the 
board  must  have  some  basis  in  fact  for  deny- 
ing a  CO.  or  hardship  or  any  other  claim." 

He  asked  Dave  to  stay  In  touch  with  him, 
then  ushered  him  out.  He  returned  a  mo- 
ment later  and  shook  his  head  wryly.  "He'll 
be  back,  but  that's  one  thing,  they  often 
don't  come  back.  If  they  get  their  deferment, 
they  usually  don't  bother  to  let  us  know, 
even  though  we  ask  them.  I  don't  know  why, 
really.  That's  just  the  way  It  Is." 


HOOVER  VERSUS  CLARK 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  an  editorial 
comment  from  the  Canton  Repository 
relative  to  the  recent  public  discussions 
between  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Ramsey 
Clark.  I  heartily  concur  with  the  editor. 
The  editorial  follows: 

HoovEK  Versus  Clabk 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  former 
Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  are  miles  apart, 
ideologically,  psychologically  and  politically. 

Each  sees  the  role  of  law  enforcement  at 
the  federal  level  in  a  different  light,  and  when 
Mr.  Clark  fired  the  first  volley  In  his  book, 
"Crime  in  America,"  the  Issue  was  joined  and 
both  proceeded  to  engage  in  some  rather 
vituperative  name-calling. 

The  former  attorney  general,  who  was  Mr. 
Hoover's  boss  from  1967  to  1969,  charged  that 
the  76-year-old  director  had  a  "self -centered 
concern  for  his  own  reputation"  which  has 
led  to  the  FBI  sacrifice  of  "effective  crime 
control." 

Mr.  Hoover  replied  by  calling  Mr.  Clark  a 
"jellyfish"  and  a  "softie"  and  said  he  was 
the  worst  attorney  general  in  the  45  years 
the  director  has  headed  the  elite  federal  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Many  other  things  were  said  and  many 
more  will  be  said  which  will  not  shed  any 
light  on  the  basic,  underlying  reasons  be- 
hind the  wide  chasm  between  the  divergent 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  Clark  Is  an  ultra-liberal  who  fancies 
himself  as  the  champion  gladiator  In  defense 
of  Individual  rights,  even  when  It  seems  he 
Is  defensive  of  those  elements  In  our  society 
which  are  bent  on  disruption  and  violent 
change  in  open  rebellion  against  law  and 
order.  w 
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Mr.  Hoover,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  a  proud, 
conservative  man  who  believes  firmly  In  dis- 
cipline and  the  Inalienable  right  of  people 
to  be  free  from  harassment,  violence  and  the 
ravages  of  crime  and  Ideological  and  revolu- 
tionary defection,  no  matter  the  source. 

The  FBI  director  Is  a  strict  constructionist 
who  has  built  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation into  one  of  the  most  Intelligent,  effec- 
tive and  efficient  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  world. 

We  admire  him  for  the  skill  and  dedica- 
tion with  which  he  has  performed  his  job, 
and  If,  at  times,  he  seems  to  bask  in  the 
glory  of  his  accomplishments,  we  are  not 
offended  by  it  because  we  feel  the  country 
Is  Infinitely  better  off  for  his  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  Internal  peace  and  tranquility 
that  have  existed  for  most  of  the  years  of  his 
service. 

Mr.  Clark  has  asked  the  FBI  director  why 
he  didn't  speak  out  against  him  when  be 
vtras  attorney  general. 

We  should  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  Clark  why.  If  he 
felt  as  strongly  as  his  words  now  Indicate, 
he  didn't  fire  Mr.  Hoover  when  he  was  the 
director's  boss. 

The  reason  Is  quite  obvious.  The  public 
outburst  would  have  swamped  Mr.  Clark. 

In  this  battle  of  words,  our  vote  of  con- 
fidence goes  to  Mr.  Hoover. 


VIETNAMIZATION  IN  QUESTION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  first  days  of  a  new  year,  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  still  very  much 
a  reality  that  continues  to  plague  and 
divide  our  nation. 

Since  his  inauguration.  President 
Nixon  has  emphasized  his  commitment 
to  peace  and  affirmed  his  intentions  to 
get  us  out  of  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as 
reasonably  possible.  Since  that  time,  the 
Administration's  policy  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  has  produced  only  token  efforts  to 
disengage  us  from  the  tragedy  of  that 
war.  The  Administration  has  still  never 
clearly  spelled  out  its  intentions  to  irre- 
versibly withdraw  from  the  war. 

Indeed,  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird's  statements  of  recent  months 
would  indicate  that  the  Administration  Is 
ambivalent  about  any  intentions  to  get 
us  out  of  the  war.  In  testimony  before  a 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Secretary  Laird  said  that  he  would  "not 
rule  out"  the  possibility  of  reescalation 
of  the  Vietnam  war  if  the  President's 
policy  of  Vietnamization  does  not  "lead 
the  way  to  a  military  victory."  The  em- 
phasis shifts  back  from  a  determination 
to  conclude  a  just  peace  to  the  old  game 
of  American  willingness  in  Vietnam  to 
keep  all  of  the  options  open. 

The  recent  abortive  "raid"  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  Son  Tay  prison  camp 
raises  further  questions  as  to  our  long- 
range  intentions. 

Apprehension  and  confusion  about  our 
current  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  are  not 
confined  to  Washington.  A  constituent 
of  mine,  Mayor-elect  William  P.  Holts- 
claw  of  Prineville,  Oregon,  writes  as  a 
concerned  American  father  whose  son 
is  a  Marine  stationed  in  Vietnam.  His 
frustration  and  his  son's  concern  over 
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the  Administration's  apparent  lack  of 
sincerity  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  halt 
are  poignantly  stated.  His  letter  brings 
the  problem  into  sharp  focus  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Dear  Congressman  Ulxaian:  My  son  Is  an 
Army  aviator  flying  heUcopter  gunshlps  In 
Vietnam.  He  Is  a  volunteer  so  I'm  not  writ- 
ing you  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  parent  whose 
son  was  drafted  and  is  serving  reluctantly. 
My  personal  appraisal  of  this  war  Is  one  of 
a  horrible  mistake  and  I  think  It  is  criminal 
that  my  son's  life  is  on  the  line  to  accomplish 
such  dubious  results.  An  older  son  in  tbe 
Marines  finished  a  tour  In  Vietnam  in  June 
of  this  year. 

My  son  and  I  were  not  reaUy  concerned 
over  the  fruitlessness  of  this  war  when  It 
appeared  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
wind  down  the  war  and  bring  our  troops 
home. 

Even  when  we  went  Into  Cambodia  there 
seemed  to  be  some  Justification  for  buying 
time  to  safely  extricate  our  troops  and  al- 
low the  process  of  Vietnamization  to  run  Its 
course.  My  son  won  a  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  m  this  operation. 

My  concept  of  Vietnamization  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  our  mlUtary  leaders.  It  is 
becoming  more  apparent  to  us  every  day  that 
the  Military  still  believes  that  a  military  vic- 
tory is  possible  and  they  are  following  that 
policy  using  Vietnamization  as  the  vehicle. 
Recent  developments  In  Vietnam,  namely  the 
attempt  to  free  P.O.W.'s  In  a  grandstand 
move  Into  North  Vietnam,  Increased  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  continued  Involve- 
ment In  Cambodia  even  though  there  Is  no 
need  from  the  standpoint  of  guarding  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  Indicates  to  me  that 
the  military  leadership  Is  creating  situations 
to  justify  prolonging  our  stay  there.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  President 
Nixon's  stated  policy  of  every  move  designed 
to  turn  the  fighting  over  to  South  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  possible  and  accelerated,  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  has  been  a 
sizeable  reduction  in  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
but  Is  the  policy  really  as  Mr.  Nixon  has 
stated  It?  My  concept  of  Vietnamization  Is 
one  of  steadily  replacing  all  of  our  activi- 
ties In  Vietnam  with  Vietnamese  so  that  we 
again  become  advisors  and  support  the  Viet- 
namese only  loglstically.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  also  must  assure  them  millitary  vic- 
tory by  escalating  the  war  everytlme  they  ap- 
pear to  falter.  Unless  someone  flushes  the 
military  leadership  out  of  the  "jungle"  on 
this  question  we  will  be  getting  deeper  Into 
this  conflict  before  we  know  It. 

My  purpose  for  writing  this  letter  Is  to  urge 
you  to  act  now  to  make  this  known  to  the 
American  people  and  to  use  whatever  in- 
fluence available  to  you  to  expose  the  mili- 
tary objective  and  make  the  Pentagon  ac- 
tually conform  with  President  Nixon's  goals 
as  he  has  told  us  over  and  over  again  in  re- 
cent months. 

My  son  has  been  supporting  the  4th  Divi- 
sion In  recent  months  from  An  Khe  In  the 
Central  Highlands.  The  news  media  have 
been  making  a  big  thing  over  the  withdrawal 
of  the  4th  Division.  (Actually  only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  came  home — the  ones  who 
had  put  In  their  fuU  time.  The  rest  were  re- 
assigned to  other  units) .  My  son  was  reas- 
signed to  support  the  ARVN  at  Plelku  which 
Is  near  the  Cambodian  border.  They  lost  two 
gunship>8  (Uke  he  flys)  and  three  Hueys  (that 
carry  troops)  in  one  day  last  week.  Believe 
me  he  doesn't  see  any  deescalation  of  this 
war.  It  Is  the  same  scene  playing  over  again 
that  has  become  so  monotonous  the  past 
several  years.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see 
American  ground  troops  moved  back  Into  the 
fray  "to  protect  our  wlthdrawall" 

If  the  Administration  cannot  move  more 
rapidly  toward  the  goal  of  getting  out  of 
Vietnam,  then  I  urge  you  to  use  any  means 
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a  liable  to  you  to  force  them  out.  To  me,  the 
enclave  theory"  Is  another  way  of  saying  we 
planning  to  be  there  forever  as  seems  to 
:he  case  In  South  Korea  and  West  Ger- 
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HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

I^J  THE  HtiuSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
riber  17,  ICC  Commissioner  Kenneth 
Toggle  addressed  the  National  Asso- 
ciaition  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
at  their  82d  annual  convention  in 
Vegas  on  the  effect  of  conglomerates 
reference  to  the  ability  of  carriers 
utilities  to  serve  the  public, 
light  of  the  mounting  crises  in  all 
of  transportation,  I  felt  Mr.  Tug- 
remarks  merited  the  attention  of 
colleagues.  Therefore.  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest: 
Th  :     Efjtict     of    Conglomerates    on     the 

ABtLTTY      OF      CARRCERS      AND      TjTILrriES      TO 

S  ERVE    THE    PlTBLIC 
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A  Disillusioned  Parent, 

William  P.  Holtsclaw. 


EFFECT  OF  CONGLOMERATES 


the  subject  for  this  meeting  the  com- 

1  tee  has  given  us  not  only  an  extremely 

Imijortant   development   In  toc^ay's   business 

but  also  a  rather  broad  approach  to 

It.    It   can   be   viewed   from   any 

nutiber  of  perspectives.  I  will  limit  my  re- 

ks  to   the   relation   of  conglomerates  to 

public   Interest   In   transportation,   par- 

larly    surface    transportation    for    which 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  a 

ilatory  respoaslblllty. 

efifect  I  am  primarily  concerned  about 

hether  the  conglomerate  will  serve  the 

national  transportation  policy:  Will  It  foster 

economic  conditions  in  transportation 

among  the  several  carriers?  Will  It  pro- 

e  efficient,  economical,  safe  and  adequate 

Ice?  Will   it  make  appropriate  provision 

and  best  use  of  transportation  facilities? 

1  it  be  consistent  vlth  the  public  Interest 

ransportation,  and  remain  so? 

^fore    attempting    any    analysis    of    the 

em.   let    us   consider   briefly   what    the 

cor^lomerate  is. 

simple   diagram   would   show   a   parent 

corfpany  above  a  group  of  subsidiary  com- 

engaged    in    a    variety    of    economic 

vities  not   necessarily  related.   In   terms 

( iperations  the  subsidiaries  are  most  likely 

g  aged     in     disparate    economic     markets. 

in  terms  of  function,  the  conglom- 

e  might  be  seen  as  a  management  struc-^ 

for  the  purpose  of  generating     capital. 

employing  it  with  the  greatest  efiSciency 

)roduce  the  maximum  return  on  oppor- 

tuijlty  capital. 

one  viewpoint  the  conglomerate 
miiht  be  seen  as  a  means  toward  economic 
staplllty.  able  to  employ  the  best  managerial 
operating  talent,  to  obtain  capital  at 
lowest  cost,  to  undertake  giant  enter- 
prises for  production  and  service  needed  now 
in  the  future  by  a  fast  growing  country 
;he  process  of  doubling  its  requirements 
the  century  ends.  The  ups  and  downs 
one  enterprise  can  balance  those  of 
andther.  Thus,  each  of  the  constituent  com- 
pai  les  might  plan  with  confidence  for  main- 
ten  ince.  growth,  and  Improved  operations, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  be- 
coiAe  more  dependable. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

• 

That  view  is  the  vision  of  an  ideal.  And 
its  reliability  Is  seriously  suspect — if  experi- 
ence counts  for  anything. 

In  transportation,  corporate  diversifica- 
tion is  far  from  new.  Prom  the  earliest  days, 
railroads  have  engaged  in  nontransportation 
activltiee.  Especially,  have  they  concerned 
themselves  with  real  estate,  acquiring  land 
along  their  lines  for  use  as  industrial  sites 
and  seeking  to  Induce  businessmen  to  locate 
thereon  as  prospective  rail  shippers.  Western 
railroads  with  large  land  holdings  transferred 
to  them  by  Congress,  for  nearly  a  century, 
have  had  resort  to  income  from  the  sale  of 
real  estate  and  the  lease  of  land  for  mineral 
extraction,  grazing,  farming  and  lumber 
production.  Others,  the  bituminous  coal 
roads,  for  example,  own  vast  acreage  on  which 
they  have  leased  out  or  sold  the  coal  rights. 
In  fact,  income  from  real  estate  has 
redounded  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  by  giving  strength  and 
vitality  to  some  of  our  largest  and  most 
reliable  railroads. 

The  strongest  railroads  in  the  Nation  have 
had  the  benefits  of  land  resources  and 
diversification.  One  western  railroad,  for  ex- 
ample, obtains  more  than  40  percent  of  its 
revenues  from  non-transportation  activities. 
Non-railroad  income  to  another  western  car- 
rier in  1969  was  equal  to  60  percent  of  Its 
net  railway  operating  income,  and  for  a 
third  it  was  22  percent.  Other  railroads  are 
extensively  engaged  in  real  estate  develop- 
ment. This  kind  of  diversification,  which  his- 
torically has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  rail- 
roading, has  been  generally  compatible  with 
railroad  operation. 

Today,  diversification  is  being  accom- 
plished by  either  "buying  in"  to  the  tra:-,s- 
portatlon  business  or  "building  out"  from 
the  carrier  base  through  the  formation  of  a 
non-carrier  holding  company  as  the  parent. 
The  "building  out"  method  favored  by  the 
railroads,  has  gained  the  greatest  public 
attention.  The  resources  for  financing  these 
undertakings  include  cash  infiow  from  op- 
erations, surplus  accumulated  cash,  balance 
sheet  strength  as  the  base  of  borrovrtng 
power,  and  the  use  of  transportation  assets 
as  collateral  in  debt  financing. 

Among  the  non-transport  activities  of 
railroad  conglomerates  are  such  ventures  as 
televlslcm.  Investment  service,  life  Insurance, 
banks,  oil  and  gas,  lumber,  hotels,  and  a  jvide 
variety  of  real  estate  developments. 

There  appear  to  be  more  than  40  motor 
carrier  related  holding  companies.  More 
than  15  motor  carriers  with  aggregate  reve- 
nues of  over  $500  million  have  been  acquired 
by  13  nontransportation  enterprises,  among 
whom  are  five  which  might  be  termed 
conglomerates. 

Now  we  are  in  a  critical  time:  The  Nation 
must  provide  for  the  enormous  transporta- 
tion demands  of  the  foreseeable  future,  even 
though,  at  the  moment,  it  is  beset  by  serious 
economic  problems — which  are  probably  only 
transitory.  According  to  many  valid  indi- 
cators our  economy  will  about  double  within 
only  a  few  decades.  And  then  more  so  than 
now,  it  wUl  demand  a  vigorous,  sound  and 
Innovative  transportation  system  providing 
fast,  wlderanglng  service  and  dependability. 

Transportation,  to  the  modern  world.  Is 
basic;  its  service  is  Indispensable;  and  its 
growth  potential  is  vast.  Yet  there  Is  well- 
founded  and  widespread  concern  about  major 
disinvestment  from  the  common  carrier  In- 
dustry. In  1969  when  the  GNP  reached  a 
new  high,  transportation  rettirned  In  earn- 
ings only  1/3  as  much  per  dollar  Invested  as 
Industry  generally.  Railroad  earnings  have 
been  generally  unsatisfactory  for  at  least 
two  decades. 

The  conglomerate  structure  with  a  non- 
carrier  parent  now  provides  a  means  by  which 
disinvestment  can  be  implemented.  And  that 
Is  where  the  fabric  Is  i>eglnning  to  unravel. 
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The  Commission  proposes  to  repair  it — by 
rulemaking  and,  hopefully,  by  legislation 
which    it    is   requesting. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  management 
of  the  conglomerate  is  primarily  concerned 
with  maximizing  the  rettirn  from  the  over- 
all structiwe  of  multi-company  operations. 
And  that's  its  obligation  to  the  stockholders. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  any  carrier  entity 
within  the  conglomerate  has  the  primary 
and  principal  function  of  providing  a  des- 
ignated quantum  of  our  transportation 
needs.  That,  of  course,  is  Its  obligation  to 
the  public,  and  the  paramount  concern  of 
the  ICC. 

In  a  conglomerate  of  non-regulated  activi- 
ties. If  a  line  of  trade  founders,  the  subsidiary 
Involved  can  be  liquidated  or  spun-off  with 
Impunity.  The  Nation's  economy  and  the 
public  would  be  little  the  worse  for  it.  It  Is 
largely  a  private  alfalr. 

This  is  not  true  with  regulated  transpor- 
tation. A  large  carrier  has  substantial  trans- 
port obligations.  It  may  be  relied  upon  by 
millions  of  people,  great  industries  and  en- 
tire regions  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be 
scuttled  without  far-reaching  injury  to  the 
economy.  It  is  largely  a  public  aflfalr. 

When  the  recent  diversified  conglomerate 
development  began  to  involve  ICC  carriers 
to  a  noticeable  degree,  the  Commission  un- 
dertook to  determine  how  regulated  trans- 
portation was  being  affected  and  what  reg- 
ulatory steps  might  be  needed.  We  were 
greatly  concerned  about  possible  disinvest- 
ment from  transportation  through  deferred 
or  neglected  maintenance  and  dissipation 
of  transportation  resources  through  the 
sale  of  carrier  assets. 

It  was  recognized  that  a  carrier  In  a  deficit 
or  marginal  posture  or  having  a  low  rate  of 
return  would  be  an  apt  subject  lOr  cor- 
porate agglomeration,  particularly  if  it  pos- 
sessed significant  tax  credits  or  severable 
assets.  Even  an  affluent  carrier  might  assume 
the  conglomerate  form  to  facilitat«  the  utili- 
zation of  its  credit  or  deployment  of  Its  re- 
sources for  non-regulated  activities  promis- 
ing higher  returns.  The  temptation  is  strong 
to  put  money  where  the  greatest  returns  can 
be  realized. 

Various  means  for  carrier  erosion  appeared 
possible  such  as — 

Neglect  of  maintenance,  and  curtailment 
of  capital  outlays; 

Excessive  payments  for  managerial  services; 

Sale  of  assets  to  afiUiates  at  less  than  true 
value; 

Spin-off  of  profitable  subsidiaries  by  stock 
dividend  to  the  parent  corporation; 

Excessive  drain  of  carrier  assets  through 
dividends  to  the  corporate  parent  in  the  form 
of  cash  or  securities; 

Use  Of  carrier  tax  credits  in  a  consolidated 
return  without  a  consideration  moving  to 
the  carrier; 

Unfavorable  contracts  due  to  lack  of  arm's 
length  bargaining. 

To  Inquire  into  these  and  other  possibili- 
ties— favorable  or  otherwise — the  Commission 
set  up  an  ad  hoc  study  group  of  staff  direc- 
tors, and  authorized  several  pilot  audits  of 
existing  carrier-connected  conglomerates. 
These  suggested  certain  inherent  conglom- 
erate qualities  which  pose  a  threat  to  carrier 
affiliates,  and  convinced  us  that  the  situation 
Invites  very  close  surveillance  along  with 
stronger  regulatory  measures. 

On  the  basis  of  these  preliminary  steps, 
and  input  from  other  sources,  the  Commis- 
sion began  to  move  on  several  fronts.  We 
are  continuing  the  studies  and  audits,  and 
have  Instituted  a  number  of  formal  investi- 
gations to  determine  whether  the  law  has 
been  violated  and  to  learn  more  about  how 
best  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  October  13th,  Chair- 
man Staggers  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  introduced 
HJl.    19720,    the   Commission's   proposal   for 
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legislation.  I  will  have  a  few  words  on  that 
bill  in  a  moment. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  the  Commission  on 
other  fronts.  Task  forces  are  preparing  for 
rule-making  proceedings  to  amend  our  re- 
porting and  accounting  regulations.  We  want 
the  conglomerate's  accounts  to  fully  reflect 
the  Intercompany  transactions  affecting  car- 
rier members.  That  would  Include  such 
things  as  dividends,  property  transfers, 
leases,  and  allocation  of  overhead  costs,  etc. 

We  want  to  design  a  report  system  that  will 
provide  a  meaningful  view  of  the  holding 
company  so  that  questionable  practices  and 
transactions  might  be  identified  In  time  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  carrier  service. 

And  we  want  the  carriers'  regular  reports 
to  disclose  detailed  and  timely  Information 
on  management  services  provided  by  the 
conglomerate;  on  pension  fund  administra- 
tion; on  property  transfers,  leases,  allocation 
of  Income  taxes  in  consolidated  tax  returns, 
and  on  other  matters. 

As  to  securities  under  section  20(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  we  believe 
registration  statements  should  be  required 
comparable  to  those  filed  at  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  Issuances 
under  the  Securities  Act.  And  a  rule-making 
proceeding  will  be  instituted  for  that 
purpose. 

There  should  be  no  gap  between  the  juris- 
dictions of  the  SEC  and  the  ICC  through 
which  holding  companies  might  escape  se- 
curities regulation.  We  are  studying  the  mat- 
ter in  conjunction  with  the  SEC  and  are 
exploring  the  possible  need  for  additional 
legislation. 

These  are  all  part  of  our  program  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  transportation  system  from 
being  abused  by  conglomerates.  But,  an 
effective  program  requires  far  more  funds 
and  staff  than  are  now  allotted  us.  We  have, 
for  example,  only  55  field  agents  to  service 
all  modes  of  surface  transport  in  the  entire 
country.  We  need  more  now;  we  have  needed 
more  for  years:  and  if  the  proposed  bill  Is 
passed  by  Congress,  a  substantial  augmenta- 
tion will  be  essential.  Including  accountants, 
lawyers,  investigators,  economists,  along  with 
clerical  support,  both  In  the  field  and  in 
Washington. 

For  the  present,  we  have  developed  a  more 
Intensive  prcxiedure  in  our  regular  field  audit. 
For  carriers  in  conglomerates,  we  have  placed 
the  audits  on  an  annual  rather  than  2-year 
basis.  A  team  of  four  or  five  auditors  combs 
through  the  records  of  the  carrier  and  the 
records  of  its  conglomerate  parent  and  affili- 
ates which  relate  to  the  management  of  the 
carrier.  The  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  scrutinized  for  plans  and  actions  arising 
out  of  the  conglomerate  relationship.  The 
auditors'  guidance  form  requires  responses 
to  many  questions  bearing  upon  the  conduct 
of  management  as  distinguished  from  purely 
accounting  matters. 

In  addition,  new  reporting  requirements 
have  been  placed  upon  motor  carriers  in  con- 
glomerates, requiring,  for  example,  the  dls- 
closiu-e  of  all  transactions  with  each  affiliate 
where  the  annual  intercorporate  business  Is 
*5,000  or  more. 

In  the  meantime,  when  a  conglomerate 
comes  before  the  Commission,  e.g.,  when  two 
or  more  carriers  are  involved,  or  a  carrier 
wants  to  issue  securities,  we  can  and  do 
Impose  conditions  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. In  one  such  instance,  restrictions 
were  Imposed  requiring  that  Commission  ap- 
proval be  obtained  for  all  future  transactions 
between  the  carrier  and  its  corporate  parent 
or  affiliates  and  prohibiting  the  encumbrance 
of  carrier  property  for  non-carrier  purposes. 

In  the  bill  Introduced  by  Chairman  Stag- 
gers we  are  seeking  to  prevent  runaway  con- 
glomerates In  transportation.  Key  measures 
would  provide  the  IOC  with  jurisdiction  as 
follows : 

Over  the  acquisition  of  a  carrier  by  a  non- 
carrier.  At  the  present  time,  any  person  or 
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company  not  having  transportation  Inter- 
ests can  acquire  a  carrier  without  our 
approval. 

To  set  rules  and  regulations  governing 
financial  transactions  between  ctirriers  and 
their  non-carrier  affiliates. 

To  Inspect  the  records  of  non-carrier  per- 
sons or  companies  in  control  of  or  controlled 
by  a  carrier. 

To  enter  such  orders  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time,  including  divestiture  of 
control,  whenever  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  control  is  impairing  the  operating  abil- 
ity of  the  carrier. 

To  prescribed  the  accounting  and  reporting 
methods  of  a  non -transportation  company 
that  controls  a  carrier. 

The  bill  woxild  also  require  public  recorda- 
tion of  the  ownership  by  any  person  of  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  beneficial  or  legal 
Interest  in  any  class  of  a  carrier's  stcxsk;  and 
it  wotUd  establish  a  presumption  of  control 
where  any  person  owns  5  percent  or  more  of 
a  carrier's  voting  securities.  Criminal  sanc- 
tions now  applicable  to  carrier  employees 
would  be  extended  over  the  employees  of  the 
holding  company  and  other  companies  affili- 
ated with  a  carrier. 

The  legislation  would  apply  only  where  an- 
nual operating  revenues  exceed  $5  million  for 
railroads  and  $1  million  for  other  carriers. 
These  Jurisdictional  amounts  make  it  ap- 
parent, first  that  we  are  mostly  concerned 
about  the  larger  carriers  whose  debilitation 
would  have  a  telling  effect  on  the  public; 
and  second,  that  we  acknowledge  both  the 
great  size  of  the  task  and  the  severe  limita- 
tions of  our  budget. 

Now  you  may  ask  whether  legislation  like 
this  Isn't  really  Intended  to  freeze  carrier 
assets  where  they  He  In  the  transportation 
industry — in  a  sense,  make  It  slave  capital. 
On  this  I  can  speak  authoritatively  only  for 
myself,  and  I  would  say  that  to  petrify  assets 
would  be  shortsighted  and  Irrational.  What 
we  least  need  is  to  Insulate  the  carriers 
against  the  flow  of  capital.  For  that  could 
suffocate  the  free  enterprise  spirit  needed 
for  carrier  growth,  and  cut  off  the  inflow  of 
Investment.  In  the  end,  a  draconlan  restric- 
tion like  that  would  strangulate  the  carrier 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  now  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  a  number  of  conglom- 
erates in  action,  where  non-carrier  manage- 
ment was  unfettered  by  the  regulatory 
restraints  customary  to  carriers.  Some  of  the 
effects  have  been  most  disquieting.  In  some 
Instances  we  have  found: 

Deterioration  of  carrier  service 

Erosion  of  working  capital 

Neglect  of  maintenance 

Dissipation  of  carrier  assets  In  non-carrier 
ventures,  sometimes  of  questionable  quality 

Carriers  stripped  and  then  turned  out  to 
pasture  despoiled  and  Impoverished. 

This  kind  of  cx)rporate  raiding  must  be 
stopped.  It  should  be  virtually  Impossible  for 
c»rriers,  through  diversification,  to  emas- 
culate themselves  or  be  stripped  of  the 
wherewithal  by  which  to-  perform  their  es- 
sential transportation  function.  This  Is 
fundamental. 

The  first  step  Is  obvious.  The  outfiow  of 
the  carriers'  assets,  resources,  skill  and  man- 
agerial talent  necessary  to  a  robust  and 
viable  common  carrier  system  must  be 
arrested;  and  a  correlative  step,  equally  Im- 
portant, is  to  provide  a  regulatory  climate  In 
which  carriers  oan  flourish  and  grow  as 
transportation  companies.  This  means  that 
It  must  be  possible  for  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, under  efficient  management,  to 
produce  a  profit  sufficient  to  justify  the 
retention  of  capital   in  the  undertaking. 

With  the  proposed  legislation  and  rein- 
forced staff  the  Commission  would  appraise 
the  carrier's  marriage  to  a  conglomerate  be- 
fore it  happens  and  mcxlify  the  marriage 
contract  or  condition  the  relationship  as 
needed  to  protecrt  the  public  Interest.  And 
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In  the  course  of  this  legalized  corporate 
polygamy,  it  would  oversee  the  harem  activ- 
ities, both  among  the  affiliated  membeiSr 
and  between  them  and  the  master  of_Xhe 
house,  so  a^  to  Insure  that  consistency  with 
the  public  interest  is  maintained. 

The  jurisdiction  to  unscramble  a  trans- 
action or  cause  dlvesture  of  control  would 
stand  primarily  eis  a  deterrent  to  improvi- 
dent dealings,  and  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  principwls  that  not  only  themselves 
and  their  stockholders,  but  also  the  public 
interest  must  be  served. 

These  various  actions  by  the  Commission 
seek  to  protect  the  carriers  from  being 
abused  by  the  conglomerate  and  then  left 
destitute.  They  are  ba8lc»lly  preventative. 
But  far  more  than  that  is  needed,  if  our 
transportation  system  under  private  owner- 
ship— especially  the  railroad  sector — Is  to 
survive. 

It  seems  Impossible,  as  things  are,  for  the 
railroad  Industry  to  generate  enough  capital 
for  the  maintenance  and  growth  essential  to 
the  objectives  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Policy.  Their  returns  are  chronically  tcx) 
low.  The  economic  pressures  towards  disin- 
vestment from  surface  transportation  are 
clearly  reflected  by  the  fact  that  th©  aggre- 
gate profit  of  the  fifty  largest  transportation 
companies  in  1969  was  3.8  percent  of  their 
total  equity.  By  contrast,  the  return  for  reg- 
ulated utilities  was  10  percent,  while  the 
respective  figures  for  the  flfty  leaders  In 
retailing  and  commercial  banking  were  11.4 
percent  and  12  0  percent. 

No  one  would  dispute  the  truism  that  the 
owners  of  an  enterprise  have  a  right  to  seek 
reasonable  profits  through  all  legitimate 
means.  They  have  guarantees  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  rights  under  their  charters  and 
the  laws.  As  a  matter  of  law.  carriers  have 
been  free  to  sell  off  assets  without  Commis- 
sion approval.  Some  have  done  so  to  remain 
alive.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  now  In  reorganization, 
it  was  to  little  avail;  the  stockholders  and 
creditors  were  forced  to  subsidize  transporta- 
tion for  the  public  through  the  consump- 
tion of  carrier  assets. 

The  problem  runs  deeper  than  closing  the 
door  on  disinvestment;  it  deals  with  whether 
regulated  surface  transpwartatlon.  especially 
the  railroad  Industry,  can  be  made  profitable. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  overly  restrictive 
regulation  would  lead  to  the  doom  of  the 
railroads,  and  perhaps  other  carriers  as  well. 
But,  as  experience  has  shown,  unbridled  eco- 
nomic freedom  can  also  bring  serious  harm 
to  the  carrier  svstem. 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monsanto 
Co.,  with  a  splendid  facility  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  prepared  for  me  some 
facts  concerning  the  astronomical  in- 
cretuse  in  textile  imports.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  I  who  have  lived  so  long  with  this 
problem  was  shocked  at  this  carefully 
documented  record  of  textile  imports.  I 
urge  a  careful  study  of  these  facts  by  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 
And  I  urge  an  especially  careful  study 
of  these  facts  by  those  publications 
throughout  the  nation  who  have  failed 
to  bring  a  complete  picture  of  this  prob- 
lem to  the  American  people. 

The  information  follows : 
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1  he  following  is  a  simple,  straightforward 
staTement  of  what  has  been  happening  In 
ile  Imports.  .  .  . 
the  last   10  years    (1959-1969)    Imports 
the  VS.  of  all  textiles  (yarn  plus  fabric 
apparel,    all    fibers)    have    more    than 
While  cotton  and  wool  Imports  have 
ab(}ut  doubled,  the  astronomic  growth  has 
In    man-made   flber    (MMF)    Imports: 
221,000  equivalent  square  yards   (1,000 
equivalent  square  yards)    In  1963  to  double 
amount  In  1965,  then  double  again  to 
934000    In    1967    and    double    again    to    1.8 
billion  equivalent  square  yards  in   1969. 
the  last  four  years  the  growth  of  imports 
nan-made  fibers  and  products  (yarn  plus 
Ic  plus  apparel  In  thousands  of  equlva- 
squaire  yards,  celluloslc  and  non-cellu- 
loslc )  have  been : 

Im  )ort3  of  man-made  fibers,  year-to-year 
i  rototh,  per  thouaand  equivalent  square 
S  ards 

Percent 

_ 41 

_. 17 

-1968    — 66 

23 

growth  (average  annual  rate) 33 

1970  9  months —  47 
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I  y  weight  the  MMP  Imports  In  all  forms 
reaihed  473,000  pounds  in  1969,  constituting 
9T,  of  U.S.  production  for  consumption. 

^Tiis  growth  of  textile  imports  into  the 
U.£ .  has  created  a  mammoth  textile  trade 
del  cit,  now  running  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lar per  year,  up  from  ^4  billion  dollars  10 
yet  rs  ago. 

TKENDS 

'  Vhlle  the  current  absolute  level  of  Imports 
Is  i  significant  part  of  the  total  U.S.  mar- 
ke  .  even  more  Important  are  the  trends 
of  these  imports  and  the  underlying  causes 
of  Ihese  trends: 

.s  Indicated  above,  MMF  Imports  show  by 
faij  the  highest  growth  rates — 33  7-  /year  aver- 
age for  the  last  4  years.  In  the  same  period 
col  ton  has  grown  6% /year  while  wool  has 
shown  no  growth.  Within  MMF,  non-cellu- 
1m  Ic  imports  are  growing  faster  than  cel- 
lul  Dslc  Imports. 

}y  form  of  product  Imported,  in  the  last 
4  years  apparel  has  grown  the  fastest  at 
22  "o/year,  with  yarn  at  19% /year  and  fabric 
at  7% /year.  But  In  1969  of  the  total  Imports 
th»  percent  contributed  by  each  form  was: 

Percent 

Tajrn  - - 15 

Fabric 31 

Apparel - 42 

Mi;c -         12 

Significantly,  the  order  of   Importance — 

fabric,  yarn — Is  the  order  of  value 

which  is  also  the  order  of  labor  con- 
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companies  and  heavily  by  associated  com- 
panies (e.g.,  Hoechst/H  y  s  t  r  o  n,  Dow- 
Badische). 

The  U.S.  Import/export  textile  trade  bal- 
ance, which  has  been  negative  since  1961  In 
pounds  and  longer  than  that  In  dollars.  Is 
the  more  serious  In  that  it  Is  a  i>art  of  a  con- 
tinually deteriorating  overall  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance. In  1964  the  U.S.  had  a  87  billion  trade 
surplus;  five  years  later.  In  1969,  the  U.S.  had 
a  trade  surplus  of  only  $1.3  billion.  (The  1969 
$1.3  billion  surplus  If  adjusted  td  a  real  trade 
basis.  I.e.,  GIF  rather  than  PAS,  was  a  deficit 
of  $1.1  billion).  The  textile  component  of  the 
deficit  has  grown  from  zero  In  1964  to  $1.2 
billion  In  1969 — more  than  accounting  for 
the  entire  UJS.  trade  deficit  In  1969. 

The  rate  of  Increase  of  Imports  Is  greater 
than  the  growth  of  the  textiles  business  In 
the  U.S.  so  there  is  a  definite,  significant, 
long-term  trend  for  Imports  to  command  an 
increasing  share  of  the  U.S.  flber  market: 


apparel, 
ad  led 
teit. 

Cnlt  fabrics  Imports  are  growing  faster 
thin  woven  fabrics  lmportST-40%/year  ver- 
Bui  14'"c/year  for  the  last  4  years. 

jrowth  of  Imports  Into  the  U.S.  Is  coming 
pr  marlly  from  four  Far  Eastern  countries 
(vihlch  had  60%   of  the  Imports  In   1969): 


IMPORTS.  MILLION  ESY  BASIS,  YARN.  FABRIC,  APPAREL 
(ALL  FIBERS) 


County  of  origin,  by  rank, 
tank    In  1969 


Growth  rate, 

4  years, 

Percent  196^9 

of  total,  (percent 

1969         per  year) 
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term  trend  Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  dropping 
rapidly  In  Its  share  of  world  fiber 
production : 

U.S.  SHARE  OF  WORLD  FIBER  PRODUCTION 

(Percent  by  wel|ht| 


Cotton 

Wool 

MMF 

Total 

1950 

1969 

49 
21 

6 
3 

37 
29 

40 
21 

As  a  more  stringent  test  of  competitive- 
ness, the  share  of  exports  of  textiles  and 
clothing  by  the  U.S.  versus  other  areas  shows 
a  moat  depressing  trend: 

PERCENT  CHANGES  IN  EXPORTS  BETWEEN  1964  AND  1968 


1  Japan 29  11 

2  Hong  Kong 16  15 

3  Taiwan 8  40 

4  West  Germany 7  52 

5  Soulli  Korea 7  54 


inports  from  Germany  are  not  typical  In 
th  It  they  are  mostly  In  the  form  of  non- 
ce luloslc  yam  and  fibers,  specifically  poly- 
esfer  and  acrylic,  mostly  Imported  by  fiber 


Imports  of 

all  textile 

Imports  as 

Increase 

articles 

percent 

Increase 

of  U.S. 

(fiber  con- 

of U.S. 

of  imports 

domestic 

tent  basis) 

domestic 

from  prior 

consump- 

(millions of 

consump- 

period 

tion 

pounds) 

tion 

(percent) 

(percent) 

1961-2.. 

•  487 

7.0,. 

1963-5.. 

1681 

8.4' 

40 

17 

1966-8.. 

1999 

10.3 

47 

20 

1969.... 

1,100 

10.6 

9 

6 

By 
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Growth     of     U.S.     consumption     (weight 
basis)  versus  Imports,  by  flber,  has  been: 

GROWTH,  1961^  TO  1969 
II  n  percent! 


Growth 


Cotton 


Wool 


MMF 


U.S.  consumption. 
U.S.  imports 


-fl 
-1-96 


-24 
-5 


-f-159 
-f368 


The  resulting  trend  of  Import  penetration 
of  the  U.S.  fibers  market  Is: 

I      IMPORT  PENETRATION  ^  FIBER 

(In  percent) 


Cotton 

Wool 

Manmade 
liber 

1961-62 

1969 

7 
12 

22 
27 

4.9 
9.1 

For  man-made  fibers.  In  growing  from  a 
share  of  4.9%  In  1961-2  to  9.1%  In  1969, 
Imports  captured  12%  of  the  growth  of  U.S. 
consumption  (372M  out  of  growth  of  3172M) . 

The  relatively  faster  growth  rate  of  MMF 
consumption  In  the  U.S.,  Indicated  In  the 
second  above  table.  Is  part  of  a  strong  world- 
wide trend,  as  Indicated  by  the  following 
trend  In  shares  of  market  by  flber  for  the 
world  and  for  the  U.S.  from  1961  to  1969: 


Percent  of  total  textiles 

Cotton 

Wool 

MMF 

World: 

1961 

1969 

63 

53 

16 

12 

21 
35 

Change 

-10 

-4 

-f-14 

United  States: 

1961 

1969 

62 

42 

9 

5 

29 
53 

Change 

-20 

-4 

-1-24 

To  the  extent  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
total  fiber  business  In  a  given  nation  relates 
to  scale  of  operations  and  thence  to  com- 
petitiveness, It  Is  Blgnlflcant  that  the  long 


Of  textiles  and 

dothing -t-3       -f41       +i\       +30         -f-35 

Of  total  manu- 

fKtures -f42      -(-100       -(-72       -(-35         -(-54 


The  poor  showing  of  the  U.S.  versus  other 
areas  in  exjjorts  of  total  manufactures  Indi- 
cates that  the  even  poorer  showing  In  ex- 
ports of  Textiles  &  Clothing  Is  part  of  a  big- 
ger, unfavorable  trend  In  U.S.  trade. 

As  a  last  comment  on  trends — the  recent 
headlines  say.  "U.S.  Imports  of  cotton,  wool 
and  man-made  flbers  up  19%  for  9  months 
1970  versus  1969."  But  the  details  behind  the 
headline  confirm  vindictively  the  MMF  Im- 
port trends  previously  described,  for  In  the 
first  9  months  of  1970  versus  the  correspond- 
ing 1969  period  U.S.  Imports  (M  ESY  basis) 
for  wool  were  down  13%,  and  for  cotton  were 
down  8%,  In  this  bad  textile  year  In  the 
U.S.,  while  for  MMF  Imports  were  up  47'-c. 
The  U.S.  textile  and  clothing  dollar  trade 
deficit  for  the  first  9  months_of  1970  was  up 
by  16%,  from  $821M  to  $950M,  a  $1.27  billion 
annual  rate. 


Neither  this  memo  nor  the  attached  paper 
was  Intended  to  go  much  beyond  the  presen- 
tation of  Import  and  related  data  but  some 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  "Import 
crisis"  might  be  added  here. 

The  number  one  underlying  cause  of  the 
rapidly  Increasing  Imports  of  fibers,  fabrics 
and  apparel  Into  the  U.S.  Is  that  the  Im- 
pwrted  products  are  made  with  very  low  cost 
labor;  since  the  products  are  labor-intensive 
the  prices  can  undercut  U.S.  Drlces  (and 
sometimes  even  be  under  U.S.  costs)  even 
after  paying  the  tariff  and  the  extra  freight. 
Compared  to  the  U.S.  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60 /hour  and  the  average  U.S.  textile  wage 
In  the  range  of  $2.30 — $2.43/hour,  rates  in 
Japan  are  45c/hour,  Hong  Kong  Slc/hotu", 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan  llc/hour  (all  rates 
Including  fringe  benefits). 

The  second  Important  cause  of  Increasing 
Important  cause  of  Increasing  Imports  Is  that 
the  U.S.  has  no  administrative  blocks  where- 
as all  other  Industrial  nations  employ  a  va- 
riety of  devices  for  restricting  Importation  of 
textiles  and  apparel.  Thus,  even  though  the 
Textile  Tariffs  Into  the  U.S.  and  the  other 
nations  are  about  the  same,  the  low  cost 
Imports  come  more  readily  Into  the  U.S. 
However,  Kennedy  Round  Tariff  reductions 
do  exacerbate  the  problem.  Prom  1968  to  1973 
the  U.S.  tariff  reduction  for  textiles,  all  fibers, 
all  forms  on  a  weighted  trade  basis  will  be 
about  13%.  For  MMP  In  all  forms  the  reduc- 
tion wlU  be  about  14.8%. 

LEGISLATION 

Back  In  10/1/62  the  "Long  Term  Agree- 
ment on  Cotton  Textiles"  (LTA)  was  nego- 
tiated by  23  nations.  It  baslcaUy  provided 
for  control  of  Imports  of  all  cotton  textile 
products  on  a  category  and  country  basis.  At 
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the  time  of  these  negotiations  It  was  the 
U.S.  intention  that  the  LTA  be  a  first  step  In 
carrying  out  an  all -flber  control  program 
which  would  eventually  cover  wool  and  man- 
made  textile  products.  So  the  current  U.S. 
requests  for  negotiation  of  UntKirt  quotas 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  our  trading  partners. 
The  stepped-up  tempo  of  the  U.S.  activity 
for  some  form  of  control  is  a  result  of  the 
much  more  rapid  rate  of  Increase  of  Imports 
in  recent  years.  Further,  the  causes  are 
known  and  there  Is  no  hojje  or  sign  that 
these  causes  will  be  removed  or  materially 
moderated  In  the  future. 

The  Japanese  answer  to  the  U.S.  request 
for  negotiations  of  quotas  on  textile  Imports 
Is  basically  that  the  U.S.  textile  industry  as 
a  whole  Is  not  suffering  from  imports,  that 
damage  to  the  Industry  has  not  been  proved. 
They  point  out  that  over  the  last  10  years  or 
so,  for  example,  the  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustries' sales,  profits  and  employment  are 
all  up.  They  further  feel  that  the  proportion 
of  Imports  to  total  U.S.  domestic  consump- 
tion Is  relatively  low  (they  quote  8.5%  by 
weight  for  all  flbers,  all  products) .  They 
avoid  all  detailed  comparisons,  all  specific 
long  term  trends,  all  comp.':rlsons  of  U.S. 
Imports  versus  exports,  of  U.S.  Imports  ver- 
sus Japanese  imports,  of  Par  East  origin 
versus  other,  of  labor  rates,  of  U.S.  versus 
Japan  tariffs,  of  trade  restrictions. 

The  U.S.  flber/textlle/apparel  Industry  Is 
like  a  man  standing  In  a  tank  of  v/ater  up 
to  his  knees.  The  Japanese  say,  "What  Is  he 
yelling  about?  He  is  far  from  drowning."  Our 
man  has  two  reasons  for  yelling:  first,  the 
vrater  Is  rising  very  rapidly.  Second,  the 
water  Is  boiling — "boiling"  In  the  sense  that 
the  damage  to  the  U.S.  Industry  caused  by 
Imports  goes  well  beyond  the  loss  of  volume 
because  the  still  relatively  small  volume  of 
Imports  compared  to  total  U.S.  consumption 
Is  causing  severe  price  attrition  on  the 
volume  the  U.S.  manufacturers  manages  to 
hold. 


WHY  REGULATION? 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
various  types  of  transportation  crises  oc- 
cupying our  attention  at  the  present 
tirtie,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  extremely 
thoughtful  speech  on  the  subject  of 
transportation  regulation,  recently  de- 
livered by  the  president  of  the  world's 
largest  trucking  company.  Mr.  William 
Q.  Shite,  of  Consolidated  Frightways, 
Inc. 

Wht  Regttlation? 
(Remarks  by  WUllam  O.  White,  president  and 

chairman    of    Consolidated     Prelghtways, 

Inc.,  before  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of 

the    ICC    Practitioners    Association,    San 

Francisco.  Calif.,  Nov.  24,  1970) 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  increasing 
attacks  on  transportation  regulation,  cul- 
minating in  the  recent  Introduction  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  4371  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield,  co-sponsored  by  Senator  Church 
of  Idaho,  which  would  abolish  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  next  two  years 
are  going  to  see  these  attacks  continue  and 
even  Increase  in  tempo,  and  I  predict  that 
very  shortly  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Volpe  will  lend  the  prestige  of  his  office  to 
this  view,  and  that  the  President's  "State  of 
the  Union"  message  next  January  will  call 
for  some  sort  of  deregulation  legislation. 
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Most  of  you  are  a  great  deal  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  I  am  about  ICC  matters,  so 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  If  I  try  to  set 
before  you  some  views  I  have  come  to  hold 
after  some  35  years  In  the  transportation 
industry  and  with  a  primary  belief  that 
transportation  can  prosper  only  if  shippers' 
needs  are  met. 

On  many  occasions  and  In  many  sources 
I  have  read  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  was  necessary  and  desirable  in  1887  be- 
cause the  railroads  had  a  monopoly  and  with- 
out regulation  the  roads  would  most  likely 
destroy  themselves.  Inasmuch  as  there  were 
108  roads  In  receUership  In  1887  (First  An- 
nual Report  or  the  ICC,  12/1/1887,  Pg.  5). 
there  may  be  some  truth  In  this  statement. 
However,  I  believe  that  careful  reading  of 
the  events  leading  to  the  passage  of  the  Act 
will  convince  the  most  severe  skeptic  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce 
was  to  provide  protection  for  the  shipping 
public. 

Although  much  had  been  said  and  written 
about  the  background,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  really  had  Its  genesis  when  the 
Senate  accepted  a  resolution  from  CuUom  of 
Illinois  providing  for  Senate  Committee  In- 
vestigation of  Transportation.  The  CuUom 
Committee  conducted  hearings  during  the 
latter  part  of  1885  In  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country.  It  took  over  2.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony, and  so  universal  was  the  Insistence 
for  regulation  that  the  Cullom  Committee, 
composed  entirely  of  economic  conservatives, 
reported  as  follows : 

"It  is  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  upon  no  public  question  are  the 
people  so  nearly  unanimous  as  upon  the 
proposition  that  Congress  should  undertake 
In  some  way  the  regulation  of  Interstate 
commerce." 

The  Cullom  Report  then  went  on  to  advise 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  precisely  what  It  had  found  wrong  In 
transportation:    (Emphasis  added) 

"The  paramount  evil  chargeable  against 
the  operation  of  the  transportation  system 
of  the  United  States,  as  now  conducted.  Is 
unjust  discrimination  between  persona, 
places,  commodities  and  particular  descrip- 
tions of  traffic." 

Perhaps  the  most  enlightening  reading  on 
the  subject  is  the  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  December  1,  1887.  This  report  outlines  in 
great  detail  the  reasons  for  passage  of  the  Act 
to  regulate  commerce.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  these  comments  with  you  In  the 
form  of  direct  quotes  from  the  Report  Itself. 
Speaking  of  the  chaos  existing  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  th«;  Act,  the  Commission  said:  (Page 
4)   (Emphasis  added) 

"The  carriers  of  the  country  were  thus 
enabled  to  determine  in  great  measure  what 
rules  should  govern  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  property;  rules  which  intimately 
concerned  the  commercial,  industrial  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  people" 

Speaking  of  the  rate  structure  prior  to 
passage  of  the  Act  the  Commission  said: 
(Page  6)   (Emphasis  added) 

"These  arrangements  took  the  form  of 
special  rates,  rebates  and  drawbacks,  under- 
billing  reduced  classlflcatlon,  or  whatever 
might  be  best  adapted  to  keep  the  trans- 
action from  the  public  .  .  .  The  memoran- 
dum-book carried  In  the  pocket  of  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  often  contained  the  only 
record  of  the  rates  made  to  the  different 
patrons  of  the  road,  and  if  teas  in  his  power 
to  place  a  man  or  community  under  an  Im- 
mense obligation  by  conceding  a  special  rate 
on  one  day  and  to  nullify  the  effect  of  It  on 
the  next  by  doing  even  better  by  a  com- 
petitor. 

"Nevertheless  It  was  a  common  observa- 
tion, even  among  those  who  might  hope  for 
special  favors,  that  a  system  of  rates,  open 
to  all  and  fair  as  between  localities,  would  be 
far  preferable  to  a  system  of  special  contracts 
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Into  which  so  large  a  personal  element 
entered  or  was  conmionly  supposed  to  enter. 
Permanence  of  rates  was  also  seen  to  be  of 
very  high  importance  to  every  man  engaging 
in  business  enterprises,  since  without  it  busi- 
ness contrarts  were  lottery  ventures. 

"Local  discriminations,  though  not  at  flrst 
blush  sc  xinjust  and  offensive,  have  neverthe- 
less been  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  if 
some  town.'i  have  grown,  others  have  withered 
away  under  their  influence.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  if  rates  were  maintained 
as  they  were  at  the  time  the  Interstate  com- 
merce law  took  effect.  It  would  have  been 
practically  impossible  for  a  new  town,  how- 
ever great  Its  natural  advantages,  to  acquire 
the  prosperity  and  the  strength  which  would 
make  It  a  rival  of  the  towns  which  were 
specially  favored  In  rates;  for  the  rates 
themselves  would  establish  for  It  indefinitely 
a  condition  of  subordination  and  depend- 
ence to  'trade  centers'." 

Many  more  examples  are  set  forth  In  the 
Commission's  First  Annual  Report  but  I 
think  I  have  given  you  enough  to  Illustrate 
my  point.  The  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce 
was  passed  to  protect  the  public.  Any  bene- 
fits accruing  to  tiie  carriers  as  a  result  of 
the  legislation  should  be  considered  periph- 
eral to  the  central  issue — protection  of  the 
public.  The  First  Annual  Report  states  it  this 
way:  (Page  10). 

"For  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  evils 
above  alluded  to,  so  far  as  it  was  constitu- 
tionally competent  for  national  legislation  to 
do  so,  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  lays 
down  certain  rules  to  be  observed  by  the 
carriers  to  which  Its  provisions  apply,  which 
are  Intended  to  be  and  emphatically  are  rules 
of  equity  and  equality  .  .  ." 

So  much  for  the  genesis  of  the  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce.  What  Is  different  today 
that  alters  the  picture  from  1887? 

In  relation  to  the  basic  reason  for  passage 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  I  submit 
there  Is  very  little  different  today  than  In 
1887.  Sure,  we  now  have  motor  carriers,  air 
carriers,  buses,  pipelines.  Improved  water- 
ways, freight  forwarders,  United  Parcel,  and 
have.  In  fact,  nullified.  If  not  removed,  the 
railroad  monopoly  that  was  present  In  1887. 
But  Is  the  need  for  regulation  any  different? 
If  we  could  wave  the  magic  wand  and  dis- 
pense with  the  Interstat-e  Commerce  Act, 
would  the  public  benefit? 

Probably  some  shippers  and  communities 
would  receive  lower  rates  In  this  pure  com- 
petitive environment.  Maybe  in  some  in- 
stances the  chosen  few  would  also  receive 
better  service.  But  what  happens  to  the 
shipper/receiver  In  Colby,  Kansas;  Dillon, 
Montana;  Prestonburg,  Kentucky;  and  the 
literally  thousands  of  similar  communities 
throughout  our  great  country? 

At  this  point  I  think  I  should  say  that, 
from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  complete 
deregulation  could  be  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  Consolidated  Prelghtways. 

Instead  of  having  to  buy  existing  com- 
panies or  otherwise  expend  money  to  acquire 
rights  to  serve  new  areas  we  could  open  up 
wherever  we  choose  and  operate  over  any 
routes  we  choose.  ^ 

We  could  set  our  own  rates  and  handle 
the  traffic  we  choose. 

To  some  extent  we  have  this  situation 
today  In  our  operations  in  much  of  Canada. 
Yes.  we  do  quite  well  there  and  probably 
could  do  quite  well  here  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Why,  then,  am  I  talking  against  deregula- 
tion? Simply  because  I  do  not  think  that  it 
Is  in  the  public  Interest.  In  Canada  we  pub- 
lish rates  Just  as  we  do  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  common  for  other  carriers  to  quote 
hip-pocket  rawlvA  shipper  In  Calgary,  for 
example,  shipping  to  Edmonton  can  get  four 
or  five  different  rates  from  five  different  car- 
riers. The  rates  he  has  are  for  that  day  only 
and  two  weeks  later  he  can  get  four  or  five 
rates  that  will  again  be  different  from  those 
he  got  earlier.'  Also,  be  may  get  the  rates  two 
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wee  cs  later  from  a  couple  of  carriers  who 
wer  in't  even  In  business  two  weeks  before 
and  perhaps  one  or  more  of  the  carriers  who 
gavi  him  the  earlier  rates  will  already  be  out 
of  t  uslness. 

perhaps  worst  of  all,  he  never  knows 

his  competitor  across  the  street  Is  pay- 

for  the  same  service,  particularly  If  It 

larger  company  with  a  lot  of  freight  to 
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T  lus  far  I  have  talked  In  terms  of  complete 
abortion  of  the  ICC  and  resulting  complete 
There    Is    a    middle    ground, 
and  advocates  of  a  "superagency" 
Tansport  regulation  are  In  this  position. 
:'  erally,    this    approach    contemplates    a 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
Commerce  Commission.  The  resulting 
depending  on  whom  you're  quoting, 
ml^t  be  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation or  might,  In  fact    be  a  separate 
combining  the  functions  of  the  three 
i^ed  agencies. 

proposals  are  not  new.  Back  In  1934, 

Federal    Coordinator   of   Transporatlon, 

ssloner  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  In  his  re- 

on  Regulation  of  Transportation  Agen- 

recommended    that    there   be   a   single 

for  the  regulation  of  all  forms 

ansportatlop  (S.  Doc.  152,  73rd  Congress, 

Session  38   (1934)).  Professor  Emery  R. 

Johhson  made  a  similar  recommendation  In 

1938  study  on  Government  Regulation  of 

Tra\isportation;  and  in  1949,  Charles  L.  Dear- 

and  WUfred  Owen  did  likewise  In  their 

on  the  National  Transportation  Policy. 

:  961  the  Special  Study  Group  on  Trans- 

por'  atlon  Policies  under  the  chairmanship  of 

r^ral   John    P.    Doyle    also   recommended 

marriage  of  the  ICC,  the  CAB  and  the 

(Senate  Report  445,  87th  Congress,  1st 

107-11  (1961)). 

from  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
been  somewhat  Intrigued  with  the  rea- 
currently  being  advancea  for  supporting 
agency  merger  concept.  The  "buzz"  words 
to  be  contalnerlzation  and  intermodal 
1  dlnatlon.  Both  of  these  concepts  are  de- 
slraple   and  neither  is  new.   I  am  not  con- 
that  these  reasons  provide  sufficient 
Juslfiflcation  for  merger. 

company  is  presently  involved  with  all 
agencies  in  addition  to  the  Department 
nsportatlon.  CP  Air  Freight  Is  an  air 
fht  forwarder  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  We  own  51% 
pacific  Par  East  Line  which  operates  un- 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
.  Our  motor  carrier  operations,  of 
are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
CommlBsloQ. 
don't  think  this  Is  necessarily  bad!  We 
also  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Sec^irltles  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
t  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Office  of 
Eqi^al  Employment  Opportunity,  etc.  A  spe- 
report  entitled  The  Regulators  Caru't  Go 
This  Way,  published  In  Business  Week 
this  year  (2/28/70),  pointed  out  that 
e  are  more  than  100  federal  agencies 
exercise  some  measure  of  regulation  over 
priiate  economic  activities.  If  centralization 
idmlnistrative  Jurisdiction  makes  sense. 
1  maybe  we  should  think  about  one 
amllned  agency  for  all  these  functions, 
should  also  remember  that  the  ICC  has 
led  its  safety  duties  over  to  the  DOT, 
leading  the  ICC  generally  free  to  concentrate 
economic  regulation.  The  CAB,  on  the 
othpr  hand.  Is  responsible  not  only  for  regu- 
i  of  air  lines  but  for  their  promotion  as 
There  is  also  the  anomaly  of  economic 
regulation  of  ocean  carriers,  shared  by  the 
monitoring  FMC  and  the  subsidy-doling 
MaJitlme  Administration.  It  seems  to  me 
tha;  a  uniformity  of  functions  would  be  an 
abs  Jiute  prerequisite  to  consolidation  and. 
qui  ;e  frankly,  I  doubt  there  is  sufficient  sup- 
for  such  uniformity. 
■^ere  is  nothing  In  the  law  to  prevent  the 
the  FMC  and  the  ICC  from  working 
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more  closely  together  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
respective  chairmen  of  these  agencies  have 
been  meeting  periodically  and  that  Inter- 
agency task  forces  have  resulted  from  these 
conferences.  No  doubt  this  type  of  cooper- 
ation will  continue.  More  Importantly,  I  am 
unable  to  recall  any  earth-shaking  decisions 
or  actions  by  any  one  of  these  agencies  that 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  actions  of  the 
other  two. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Is  a  creature  of  Congress.  It  was  bred  by 
Congress  to  act  on  behalf  of  Congress.  It 
serves  as  a  quasi-legislative  arm  thereof;  It 
also  serves  as  a  quasi-JudicAal  body;  and 
above  all.  It  regulates  an  industry  that  Is 
quasi-public  utility  In  nature.  If  criticism  of 
the  actions,  or  Inactions,  of  the  Commission 
are  warranted,  where  should  that  criticism 
be  directed — at  the  Commission  or  at  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  whom  the  Conunlsslon 
functions? 

We  can't  say  that  the  system  Is  stagnant. 
There  have  been  over  200  changes  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  since  it  was  first 
enacted  In  1887.  From  five  Commissioners  It 
has  grown  to  eleven.  Prom  0  employees  It  has 
grown  to  over  2,000.  Additionally,  there  have 
been  thousands  of  interpretations  and  court 
cases  which  have  served  to  mold  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  within  the  legal  confines 
of  the  statute  Itself.  To  advocate  eradication 
of  this  solid  base  which  has  produced  the 
best  transportation  system  In  the  world  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  sheer  folly. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression that  I  think  all  is  well  with  the 
ICC.  Some  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  over  the  years  may  not  always  have 
been  for  the  best. 

For  example,  I  think  perhaps  five  Commis- 
sioners could  very  well  function  as  well  as 
the  eleven  we  now  have.  Also,  I'm  not  sure 
that  the  independence  of  the  ICC  has  always 
been  promoted  by  the  present  system  of  ap- 
pointing and  confirming  Commissioners. 
Perhaps  some  group  like  yours  should  pass 
on  the  qualifications  of  ICC  Commissioners, 
as  the  American  Bar  Association  endeavors 
to  do  with  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

But  perhaps  my  biggest  concern  about  the 
present  setup  Is  the  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion the  ICC  gets  from  Congress  to  whom  It 
repKirts.  Year  after  year  the  ICC  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  Annual  Reports  with  specific 
legislative  recommendations,  but  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  these  well-thought- 
out  views. 

If  our  transportation  network  Is  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  70s  and  the  80s,  we  virlll 
need,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong.  Independent 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Whatever 
changes  are  needed  to  assure  the  nation 
efficient,  economical  transportation  should 
be  In  the  form  of  well-reasoned  statutory 
amendments  to  our  present  base — the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

Thank  you ! 


KENNETH  QUADE'S  PLEA  TO  SAVE 
ALASKA  FOR  POSTERITY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth 
Quade,  a  deeply  concerned  and  sincere 
writer,  has  expressed  with  compassion 
his  views  on  the  exploitation  of  Alaska. 
I  insert  a  copy  of  this  article  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  November  30, 1970, 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 


December  10,  1970 

In  Mt  Opinion — ^Will  We  Exploit  Alaska 

FOR  THE  Dollar  or  Save   Its  BPntrr  fob 

Posterity? 

In  the  near  future,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment plans  to  issue  the  permit  that  wUl 
allow  the  oil  companies  the  right  to  con- 
struct a  pipeline  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  I  feel  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  ecological  blunders  of  the  century. 

Alaska  Is  at  the  crossroads.  We  can  exploit 
It  and  make  It  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
devastated  states  in  the  Union  In  the  next 
decade,  thus  further  dehumanizing  the  Indi- 
vidual. Or  we  can  put  our  priorities  In  their 
proper  perspective  and  see  the  value  In  the 
respect  and  reverence  for  nature  and  save  It 
for  future  generations. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the 
damage  oil  will  do  to  the  ecology,  my  opposi- 
tion to  oil  in  Alaska  is  of  a  different  nature. 
Mine  Is  not  popular  with  the  mass.  Perhaps 
It  Is  because  so  many  live  such  shallow  lives 
they  would  not  understand.  Maybe  It  Is  be- 
cause this  nation  has  become  so  callous  It 
can  see  value  only  In  dollars  and  cents. 

I  have  never  looked  at  Alaska  as  Just  a 
gob  of  land.  To  me  it  always  has  had  a  spirit. 

Sometimes  traveling  through  the  tran- 
quility and  serenity  of  Its  vastness  I  have 
gone  a  hundred  miles  or  more  without  seeing 
a  human  being.  Why  would  anyone  want  to 
travel  In  such  solitude?  This  Is  a  question 
I've  been  asked  often.  But  It  is  a  question 
you  do  not  answer  with  words. 

SOME  understand,  BUT  ONLT  A  FEW 

Why  does  a  man  climb  a  mountain?  That, 
too,  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  by  those 
who  do.  But  we  who  understand — and  we 
seem  to  be  of  a  small  minority — do  not  com- 
municate with  words.  We  communicate  by 
the  look  In  the  eye,  the  expression  on  the 
face. 

One  thing  Alaska  has  taught  me.  Man  does 
possess  an  "inner  being."  It  has  to  be  fed. 
All  too  often  in  today's  society  it  dies  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

It  is  an  area  of  man  that  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  dollar.  It  Is  an  area  of  man  that  Is 
not  satisfied  by  eight  cylinder  automobiles. 
Or  by  stoves  with  self-cleaning  ovens.  Nor 
by  refrigerators  with  automatic  defrosters. 

Call  me  a  dreamer.  But  I  notice  that  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  sophistication 
and  live  by  the  false  and  artificial,  lack  the 
cohesive  material  to  hold  a  sane  society  to- 
gether. 

If  we  allow  oil  Into  the  Arctic  of  Alaska, 
then  Alaska  as  we  know  It  today  will  cease  to 
be.  It  win  lose  Its  Identity.  Stories  of  adven- 
ttire.  Stories  of  Inspiration.  These  will  come 
to  a  halt.  That  spirit  I  speak  of  will  be 
snuffed  out. 

there  is  hope  in  our  youth 

Inste«id  Alaska  will  become  a  land  of  fig- 
ures: How  many  oil  wells  are  being  drilled. 
How  many  baxrels  of  oil  are  pumped  through 
a  pipeline.  How  much  money  the  latest  oil 
lease  brought.  How  rich  Alaska  Is  becoming. 

What  good  Is  It  to  dress  a  man  In  a  tuxedo 
If  he  has  to  stand  knee  deep  in  mud? 

The  past  two  years  I  have  tried  every  ef- 
fort to  alert  the  nation  to  the  danger  oil 
holds  for  Alaska.  Why?  One,  because  my 
conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  do  other- 
wise. Two,  because  I  see  some  hope  in  our 
youth. 

In  the  past  It  has  been  profit  against  profit. 
Profit  against  power.  Even  profit  against 
poverty.  Now  because  of  our  environmental 
awareness.  It  Is  profit  against  self-preserva- 
tion. 

The  question  Is :  Have  those  formidable  op- 
ponents, apathy  and  greed,  become  so  power- 
ful that  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
let  themselves  be  destroyed  In  order  to  make 
the  Gross  National  Product  their  god? 

Alaska  has  lived  among  the  wolves.  But 
a  new  kind  of  wolf  is  moving  into  Alaska.  He 
hides  behind  words  like  "economic  develop- 
ment" and  "progress"  Instead  of  trees  and 
bushes. 
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Oil  will  send  the  esthetic  values  of  "Xlaska 
splrallng  downward.  Some  segments  of  our 
population  will  be  given  further  cause  to  re- 
sent, distrust  and  be  discouraged  in  the  sys- 
tem and  the  Establishment.  Wealth  again 
win  not  cure  our  "sick  society."  Instead  It 
will  only  add  more  causes  for  Its  Ills. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  XVI 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Student  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Affairs,  located  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  published  a  paper  by 
J.  Griffin  Lesher  entitled  "Arms  Sales  to 
Latin  America:  A  Policy  for  the 
Seventies". 

For  those  of  us  disturbed  by  the  un- 
controlled growth  and  direction  of  this 
trade,  particularly  in  Latin  America,  I 
highly  recommend  Mr.  Lesher's  article, 
reprinted  below,  as  concise,  timely,  and 
provocative : 

Arms  Sales  To  Latin  America:  A  Policy  For 

The  Seventies 

(By  J.  Griffin  Lesher) 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to  pur- 
sue its  foreign  policy  goals  In  Latin  America 
through  the  sale  of  conventional  arms  and 
the  granting  of  military  assistance? 

As  the  decade  of  the  Seventies  begins,  this 
fundamental  question  concerning  our  mili- 
tary Bid  pHDlicy  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
merits  a  fresh  look. 

Supporters  of  our  foreign  military  sales 
and  military  assistance  programs  for  Latin 
America  point  to  the  following  arguments: 

Latin  American  counterinsurgency  capa- 
bilities must  be  maintained  with  U.S.  arms 
and  assistance  In  order  that  an  Internal  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  social  and  economic 
progress  can  be  guaranteed. 

If  the  United  States  will  not  sell  arms,  then 
Latin  American  states  will  rely  on  our  Euro- 
pean competitors. 

Selling  arms  abroad  Is  necessary  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position. 

Latin  American  states  must  not  spend  un- 
necessarily on  weapons  systems,  but  rather 
concern  themselves  with  social  and  economic 
progress.  Yet  they  do  have  minimal  defense 
needs,  and  the  United  States  should  furnish 
them  with  the  necessary  material. 

Through  arms  sales  and  military  assistance 
the  United"- States  military  representatives 
In-country  maintain  a  cordial  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Latin  American  military 
establishment  and  encourage  them  In  demo- 
cratic methods. 

(Note. — Grif  Lesher  has  traveled  in  Ar- 
gentina (1967)  and  Chile  (1969)  studying 
Latin  American  politics.  A  graduate  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  In  Connecticut,  he  is  com- 
pleting postgraduate  studies  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  Presently  he 
Is  on  the  editorial  sUff  of  the  Student  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  plans  a  career  in 
Journalism  and  teaching  on  Latin  American 
affairs.) 

Latin  America  is  strategically  important  as 
pa-t  of  our  southern  flank.  We  must  not  lose 
ccntrol  over  the  South  Atlantic,  Panama 
Canal,  the  Drake  Interoceanlc  passages,  and 
other  facilities  and  transit  rights.  Our  mili- 
tary aid  policy  supports  this  strategic 
interest. 

Critics  of  present  military  aid  policy  em- 
phasize  the  following  points: 

UJ5.  Identification  through  government-to- 
government  arms  sales  with  repressive  Latin 
American    military    regimes    destroys    any 
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credibility  we  may  have  as  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  democracy. 

The  real  threat  to  Latin  American  govern- 
ments is  not  ertrahemispheric,  but  rather 
their  own  people  whose  splrallng  expecta- 
tions place  Increasing  demands  on  govern- 
ment to  create  more  Jobs,  more  housing,  more 
food,  and  the  like.  Arms  sales  only  put  Latin 
American  governments  in  further  debt  to  the 
United  States,  and  Indeed  contribute  to  a 
lack  of  social  and  economic  progress. 

It  would  do  no  harm  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can military  to  try  Eurojjean  competitors. 
They  will  learn  the  hard  lesson  that 
Europeans  are  even  more  ruthless  In  their 
arms  dealings  than  the  Americans,  and  have 
no  qualms  about  making  a  fast  dollar. 

Our  arms  trade  In  Latin  America  (annual 
average  during  the  'Sixties  of  $48  million)  is 
so  small  as  to  make  no  appreciable  difference 
In  our  balance-of-payments  position. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  credit  unworthlness  of 
Latin  American  militaries  which  are  offered 
long-term,  low-Interest  loans  by  the  U.S. 
government  to  purchase  U.S.  military  hard- 
ware. 

EEu;h  time  the  United  States  or  a  competitor 
begins  to  sell  to  one  nation  and  upsets  the 
delicate  arms  balance  In  the  hemisphere, 
an  almost  uncontrollable  chain  reaction  en- 
sues as  neighbors  scramble  to  restore  at  least 
parity  with  the  others. 

Dissatisfaction  with  our  arms  sales  and 
military  assistance  policy  in  Latin  America 
Is  sufficient  to  consider  an  alternative  scheme 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  recognizes  the  defense 
needs  of  Latin  American  states  which  they 
have  determined  by  themselves  and,  on  the 
other,  minimizes  the  unfavorable  image  the 
United  States  has  as  the  major  supplier  of 
arms  to  this  region. 

Such  a  scheme  must  place  the  onus  of  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  on  the 
shoulders  of  Latin  American  governments  to 
make  the  final  decision  as  to  weapons  needs 
and  the  sacrifice  their  economies  can  endure 
to  acquire  military  hardware. 

At  this  end  a  new  approach  must  assure 
that  U.S.  policy  Is  based  on  valid,  long-term 
national  policy  objectives,  not  on  political 
expediency,  departmental  whims  and  bu- 
reaucratic In-fightlng  for  prestige  and  tax 
dollars. 

the  sixties  :  past  trends 

During  the  past  decade  the  United  States 
has  been  the  primary  source  of  major  weap- 
ons for  Latin  America;  '  U.S.  hegemony  over 
the  arms  traffic  jU  this  region  has  been  inter- 
rupted only  occasionally  by  third-party  deal- 
ings. Both  Argentina  and  Brazil  have  ac- 
quired British  warships  and  French  tanks. 
Chile  has  bought  jet  aircraft  from  Britain, 
while  Peru  has  done  likewise  from  France. 
All  Cuban  hardware  has  come  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  such  examples  have 
been  the  exception,  not  the  rule.- 

In  terms  of  overall  U.S.  military  aid,  both 
arms  and  assistance  for  such  programs  as 
counterinsurgency  training  and  civic  action, 
there  has  been  one  important  trend.  While 
our  military  assistance  has  generally  de- 
creased in  keeping  with  a  policy  relying  less 
on  direct  grants-in-aid  than  In  the  past,  re- 
quests and  appropriations  for  arms  sales, 
especially  for  credit  funds,  has  substantially 
lncreased.3  This  development  sharply  con- 
tradicts the  sense  of  Congress,  expressed  In 
1968,  which  resulted  In  a  separation  of  the 
arms  business  from  the  category  of  foreign 
aid.  A  new  law  was  passed,  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  of  1968.  which  was  designed  to 
keep  in  check  the  massive  amounts  of  U.S. 
military  hardware  sold  abroad.  A  celling  of 
$75  million  per  year  was  placed  on  arms  sales 
to  Latin  America,  and  while  Defense  Depart- 
ment statistics  Indicate  this  celling  has  not 
been  overrun  yet,  present  trends  show  that 
It  may  happen  soon.< 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Aside  from  the  politics  of  policy-making 
In  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
'Sixties  was  also  characterized  by  a  series  of 
chain  reactions  In  Latin  America  once  one 
nation  upset  the  arms  balance  with  a  new 
purchase.  Consider  the  following  scenario  as 
it  occurred  between  1965  and  1967.' 

In  October  1965  the  United  States  con- 
sented to  sell  50  A-4B  Skyhawk  attack  jets 
to  Argentina.  The  figure  was  later  decreased 
to  25  due  to  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 

Chile,  aware  of  her  border  difficulties  with 
Argentina,  soon  began  negotiations  for  more 
advanced  aircraft.  The  Santiago  government 
received  U.S.  offers  of  16  A-4Bs  and  16  F-86s 
(Korean  War  vintage)  for  $3.5  million.  How- 
ever, the  Chilean  military  desired  the  faster 
F-5  Preedomfighter.  Not  prepared  to  sell  such 
a  sophisticated  aircraft  at  that  point,  the 
United  States  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request.  In  October,  1966  ChUe  announced  Its 
Intention  to  buy  21  British  Hawker  Hunter 
jets  for  $20  million. 

Peru,  also  mindful  of  border  problems  with 
Chile,  sought  to  bolster  Its  own  air  force. 
With  considerable  reluctance  the  United 
States  agreed  to  furnish  some  P-868,  but 
Peru's  economic  troubles  were  complicated 
Oy  a  sudden  devaluation  of  her  currency,  and 
the  United  States  chose  to  halt  the  sale.  In 
August  of  that  same  year,  Britain  was  per- 
suaded by  the  United  States  not  to  sell  6  Can- 
berra Jet  bombers  to  Peru,  for  $2.5  milUon. 
Nevertheless  determined  to  obtain  advanced 
aircraft,  Peru  finally  purchased  12  Mirage  V 
fighter  bombers  from  France  for  $20  million. 

Venezuela,  soon  thereafter,  negotiated  for 
74  F-868  with  a  private  arms  dealer,  Inter- 
arms-Merex,  a  U.S.-Ucensed  company  that 
sold  arms  from  Italy.  Brazil  showed  an  Inter- 
est In  100  French  fighters  belonging  to  the 
German  Luftwaffe.  The  military  coup  In 
Argentina  in  mld-1966  halted  a  planned  sale 
of  50  M-41  tanks  offered  by  the  United  States. 
Quick  to  exploit  the  sltuaUon,  French  sup- 
pliers sold  50  of  their  new  AMX-30  tanks  for 
$200,000  a  tank.  Such  European  competition 
sufficiently  bothered  Washington  that  it 
changed  Its  poUcy.  After  October,  1967,  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  make  available 
its  P-5  Preedomfighter. 

As  we  approach  the  'Seventies,  another 
cycle  appears  in  the  making  as  a  result  of 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
various  Latin  American  governments.  Last 
May  It  was  revealed  that  the  United  SUtes 
had  agreed  to  sell  16  reconditioned  A-4B 
Skyhawk  Jets  to  Argentina,  and  had  decided 
in  principle  to  sell  at  least  50  Skyhawks  and 
F-5  Preedomfighters  to  Brazil,  Chile  and 
Colombia.  State  Department  sources  said 
that  neither  A-4  nor  the  P-5  was  super- 
sonic, while  the  Skyhawk,  used  by  the  Navy 
in  Vietnam  and  by  Israel  since  1968,  was  an 
attack  plane  capable  of  600-to-700  miles  per 
hour  and  was  generally  priced  at  about  $1.3 
million  a  plane.' 

Because  Latin  American  arms  sales  Is  not 
a  top  priority  Issue  for  Washington  policy- 
makers, preoccupied  as  they  are  with  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  Middle  East  crisis,  and  sup- 
porting with  arms  and  assistance  the 
forward -defense  countries  around  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union."  the  decision  to  sell  or  not 
to  sell  Is  generally  made  at  a  low  level  in  the 
foreign  policy-making  hierarchy  and  simply 
approved  at  the  top.  As  a  consequence,  the 
basic  assumption  underlying  our  military  aid 
policy  in  Latin  America  are  not  sharply  ques- 
tioned by  those  busy  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government.  The  Justification  for  U.S.  policy 
before  members  of  Congress  during  commit- 
tee hearings  differs  little  from  year  to  year.' 
The  U.S.  approach  remains  unchanged  due 
to  bureaucratic  inertia  and  general  neglect. 
the  seventies:  a  time  for  maturity 

What  follows  Is  a  military  aid  policy  for 
the  coming  decade. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  one  basic 
premise:  Latin  American  states  merit  a 
mature  policy.  Washington  must  deal  with 
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this  continent  of  nations,  not  as  younger 
bro  hers  with  whom  the  Colossus  of  the 
Nor  ;h  shares  a  sense  of  "hemispheric  solidar- 
ity, but  rather  as  a  region  in  which  we  may 
hav  s  basio  foreign  policy  Interests  due  to 
Its  jroximlty.  For  years,  both  Cksngress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  have  attempted  to 
treat  Latin  America  In  a  "special  way."  The 
Roc  tefeller  Report  on  Latin  America  sug- 
gest s  "30^:1.11"  Institutional  reforms  In  the 
Exe  :utive  hierarchy  to  demonstrate  that  we 
can    about  our  sister  republics  to  the  south. 

S  ich  proclamations  of  good  faith  and  hls- 
torl  :ai  ties  are  mere  rhetoric  to  many  young 
cltl:  ;ens  In  the  United  States  and  Latin 
Am  frlca  who  have  grown  up  in  the  post- 
Wo  Id  War  II  era  In  U.S. -Latin  American 
rela  tlons.  We  have  elevated  their  expectations 
too  often  with  grandiose  promises,  e.g.,  the 
AUl  ince  for  Progress,  only  to  fall  short  of , 
toti  1  support  later  because  of  more  Imme- 
dla  e  commitments  in  other  areas  of  the 
wor  :d  such  as  Southeast  Asia.  If  we  do  not 
caist  aside  our  fatherly  (some  might  say 
coUnlallst)  image,  then  we  must  accept  the 
neg  ect  by  Latin  American  states  who  will 
loci ;  to  other  nations  In  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  Far  East  for  a  more  mature  diplomatic 
relB  tl unship.  In  fact,  this  trend  has  already 
beg  in,  and  the  United  States  is  slow  in  rec- 
ogn  izing  It.  The  changing  panorama  of  Latin 
Am  >rlcan  trading  patterns  is  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  sign.  Foreign  inveriment  from 
Praice,  England.  West  Germany.  Japan,  and 
Car  ada  is  expanding  substantially.  All  In- 
dici  ,tlons  point  to  a  more  International  ap- 
pro ich  externally  and  a  more  interdependent 
approach  Internally  for  the  Latin  American 
con  munlty  of  nations.' 

T  he  corollary  to  this  doctrine  of  maturity 
tow  ird  Latin  America  asserts  that  the  United 
Sta  es  must  not  insist  on  "special  relatlon- 
shlj  IS"  In  the  field  of  arms  and  assistance. 
Llki  iwlse,  Latin  American  states  must  not 
exp  jct  "special  treatment."  The  practical 
stej  s  toward  Implementation  of  this  doctrine 
are  as  follows: 

\  minimal  defense  needs: 

T  he  United  States  must  recognize  that 
Lat  n  American  states  have  minimal  defense 
nee  Is  which  must  be  met.  However,  these 
defi  nse  requirements  should  be  determined 
Ind  jpendently.  I.e.  without  special  assistance, 
froij  United  States  military  missions.  Re- 
mo'  Ing  this  advisory  function  eliminates  the 
nee  1  for  large  numbers  of  U.S.  military  rep- 
res*  ntatlves  In-country  (over  446  In  June, 
197  ))  except  for  a  few  military  attaches  in 
eac  1  country  (1  to  4)  to  handle  essential 
con  jnunlcatlon. 

CEish-and-carry,  non-governmental  sales: 

C  nee  the  Latin  American  state  determines 
ailnimal  defense  needs  and  expresses  an 
In  buying  American,  then  Its  pur- 
representatives  should  be  allowed  to 
;stlgate  the  possibilities  on  the  U.S.  mar- 
Thls  entails  a  strict  cash-and-carry  ar- 
t   through   normal   business  chan- 
There  would  be  no  government-to-gov- 
erntnent  sales  or  active  arms-Eidvertlslng  by 
or  State  Department  officialdom, 
public  credit  (e.g.  Export-Impwrt  Bank 
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a  sophisticated  and  expensive  aircraft  Is 
r  wish,  for  reasons  of  prestige  or  terrl- 
tor^J  defense,  then  the  Latin  American  pur- 
representatives  should  rely  on  nor- 
oommerclal  dealings  and  private  credit 
The  American  taxpayer  should  not 
asked   to  subsidize  the  Latin  American 
military  establishment. 

I  Isassoclatlon  from  foreign  aid  program : 
T  'here  should  be  no  stipulation  that  eco- 
nofilo  assistance  will  depend  on  the  reclpl- 
allocatlon  to  military  uses.  The  short- 
exigencies  of  our  arms  sales  policy  must 
dictate  the  long-run  commitment  of  U.S. 
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foreign   policy   to   the   caiise   of   social    and 
economic  development. 

The  implications  of  this  policy  for  the 
'Seventies  highlight  certain  features  of  our 
present  military  aid  policy  requiring  adjust- 
ment. As  far  as  changes  in  the  decision- 
making process  in  Washington  are  concerned, 
neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  actively 
promoting  and  selling  military  hardware  in 
Latin  America.  That  is,  professional  officers 
and  diplomats  would  not  be  required  to  per- 
form a  job  for  which  they  were  not  trained, 
namely,  marketing  U.S.  arms  abroad.  Their 
professional  education  and  practical,  on-the- 
job  experiences  hardly  prepare  them  to  sell 
conventional  weaponry.  This  fact  Is  empha- 
sized by  former  service  personnel  themselves 
who  have  been  responsible  for  arms  sales  In 
Latin  America. 

Moreover,  neither  the  military  officer  as- 
signed as  an  advisor  to  State  nor  the  State 
officer  assigned  to  the  Pentagon  have  any  real 
Influence  on  policy.  Even  interchanging  per- 
sonnel does  not  improve  the  basic  policy. 
Policy  recommendations  are  tnade  by  the 
in-country  ambassador  based  on  his  country 
team  members'  beliefs  and  opinions.  These 
beliefs  from  the  "field"  are  acted  upxin  back 
In  Washington  by  all  levels  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Defense.  Departmental 
personnel  take  the  word  they  get  from  the 
various  military  advisory  groups  In-country 
as  gospel  and  flght  relentlessly  to  get  these 
recommendations  approved.  By  eliminating 
the  need  for  such  in-country  advisors,  this 
kind  of  bureaucratic  In-fightlng  would  sub- 
stantially disappear. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  there  are  con- 
trols under  this  policy  for  the  coming 
decade.  The  State  Department,  principally 
through  the  Office  of  Munitions  Control,  will 
still  regulate  the  flow  of  U.S.  arms  to  Latin 
America  by  means  of  export  licensing,  to  U.S. 
manufacturers  wishing  to  fill  orders.  As  It 
stands,  congresslonally  Imposed  ceilings  on 
amounts  sold  by  the  U.S.  government  are 
artificial.  Through  technical  loopholes  In  the 
legislation,  presidential  waivers,  escape 
clauses,  and  the  common  habit  of  selling  at 
cost  or  less,  military  hardware  declared  obso- 
lete for  our  own  military  use,  those  respon- 
sible for  governmental  arms  sales  have  too 
often  violated  the  good  faith  of  Congress 
which  in  1968  clearly  meant  to  limit  our 
dealings  In  the  International  arms  trade. 

Surely,  the  possibility  of  Increased  black 
market  activities  in  arms  comes  Into  ques- 
tion, but  need  not  be  any  greater  source  of 
concern  than  at  present.  It  Is  not  Intended 
that  Latin  American  governments  will  be 
totally  excluded  from  purchasing  In  U,S. 
markets.  Rather  they  would  be  responsible 
for  Initiatives  in  locating  the  best  arrange- 
ment with  U.S.  manufacturers,  i.e.  go  to  the 
marketplace.  Competitive  pricing  would 
theoretically  render  them  a  reasonable  deal. 

Furthermore,  the  tendency  for  foreign  aid 
to  be  used  as  8«*whlpplng  boy  when  Latin 
American  governments  spend  public  funds 
on  expensive  military  hardware  contributes 
to  the  overall  deterioration  In  our  friendly 
relations.  Their  policy-makers  are  Justifiably 
offended  by  our  Interfering  with  the  deter- 
mination of  their  own  national  priorities. 
The  de  facto  dlsassoclatlon  of  arms  sales 
and  military  a<uilstance  from  foreign  aid 
might  Just  m^ice  our  rhetorical  concern  for 
economic  development  ring  more  true  In 
Latin  American  ears.  Changes  In  our  foreign 
aid  must  not  follow  changes  In  our  military 
aid  as  the  night  the  day. 

In  Latin  America  national  officials, 
whether  from  military  or  civilian  ranks,  will 
be  required  to  make  some  hard  economic 
decisions  as  between  military  and  non- 
mUltary  spending.  Confident  that  they  can 
play  the  United  States  off  on  Its  European 
competitors.  Latin  America  militaries  know 
they  can  secure  favorable  treatment  ultl- 
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mately  In  Washington.  U.S.  governmental 
sources,  principally  the  Department  of  Dej^ 
fense,  argue  that  the  arms  traffic  must  not 
fall  to  our  E^uropean  allies,  many  of  whom 
are  Ironically  fellow  members  of  NATO  such 
as  England  and  West  Germany.  We  locate 
the  arms,  design  packages  of  public  and 
private  credit,  and  push  Latin  America  fur- 
ther into  debt  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. If  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
Is  to  become  a  chronic  state  of  affairs,  it 
seems  more  sensible  to  be  paying  off  an 
Income-producing,  development  loan  than  a 
non-productive  but  prestigious  squadron  of 
Jets. 

But  If  the  Latin  American  government 
decides  to  buy  and  their  countrymen  protest 
the  decision,  then  the  pollcy-m:ikers  will  be 
answerable  to  their  people  and  the  United 
States  government  will  not  become  a  con- 
venient scapegoat  for  their  lack  of  poor 
political  or  economic  judgment. 

If  the  United  States  considers  It  in  its 
best  Interest  that  a  particular  Latin  American 
state  acquires  certain  arms  and  training  for 
critical  security  reasons,  the  Department  of 
State  can  permit  the  sale  through  the  Is- 
suance of  export  licenses.  What  about  a 
crisis  situation?  In  such  cases,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  at  his  command  the 
total  resources  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marines.  He  would  be  making  the  key 
decisions,  and  not  a  low-level,  departmental 
advisor.  Short  of  crises,  the  market  forces 
would  dictate  the  flow  of  arms  carefully 
monitored  through  exp>ort  controls. 

What  is  the  role  of  Congress  In  the  deci- 
sion-making process  under  this  new  scheme? 
Its  most  important,  p>erhaps  only  effective, 
tool  at  its  command  In  the  area  of  military 
aid  policy  is  its  power  over  the  purse.  It  can 
as  a  body  increase  or  decrease  appropriations 
each  year.  However,  even  this  last  remaining 
vestige  of  power  in  the  check-and-balance 
system  is  being  eroded  by  an  onslaught  of 
well-packaged  arguments  and  publicity  cam- 
paigns organized  by  those  testifying  for  high 
levels  of  military  aid.  For  security  reasons, 
few  outside  the  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
tually know  how  much  the  United  States 
deals  In  government-to-government  arms 
sales.  Congressional  restraints,  such  as  the 
$75  million  celling  for  Latin  America,  are 
easily  circumvented,  and  Congress  does  not 
have  the  man  and  hours  to  keep  watch  over 
the  situation. 

Under  this  new  approach.  Congress  would 
be  assured  that  arms  sales  were  not  the  busi- 
ness of  government,  but  that  government 
controlled  the  business.  The  committees 
would  review  the  licensing  record  and  overall 
poUcy  assumptions  of  t:ie  State  Department 
and  other  departments  involved  such  as 
Commerce  and  Treasury.  With  their  votes  on 
departmental  budgets,  members  of  Congress 
could  express  their  approval  or  disapproval 
with  the  record  rather  than  try  to  second 
guess  the  activities  of  Executive  agencies.  In 
the  past  Congress  has  too  often  been  pre- 
sented with  faits  accomplis  on  various  arms 
sales  made  by  the  government,  and  hsis  even 
been  powerless  to  find  out  the  exact  detallB 
of  the  decision  after  the  fact. 

THE    LONG    BDN 

If  the  broader  problem  of  the  conven- 
tional arms  flow  from  industrial  countries 
to  the  developing  world  Is  to  be  handled 
realistically,  long-term  planning  is  essential. 
It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  conventional 
arms  trade  can  be  permanently  curtailed. 
Either  all  industrial  suppliers  will  have  to 
halt  production,  or  all  purchasers  will  have 
to  stop  their  demand.  The  prospects  for 
either  development  are  practically  non- 
existent. 

The  only  rational  alternative  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  and  ongoing  international 
body,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  will  at  least  bring  together  Its 
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member  states,  especially  the  big  arms  sell- 
ers, and  debate  as  well  as  monitor  the 
conventional  arms  trade.  This  body  can  be 
initiated  at  a  Conventional  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talks  (CALT)  similar  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  In  progress 
at  Vienna  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  conflicts 
have  occurred  in  the  Third  World  since 
World  War  U — Korea,  Vietnam,  Nigeria,  the 
Middle  East,  and  scores  of  other  lesser 
clashes.  The  arms  used  In  the  fighting  arrive 
from  the  factories  of  the  industrial  nations. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  governments  are  by  far  the 
biggest  ccntributors  to  the  International 
arms  traffic.  In  the  late  'Sixties  the  United 
States  government  alone  sold  approximately 
$2.0  billion  in  arms  per  year  to  other  na- 
tions, and  this  figure  excludes  the  military 
hardware  going  to  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Thailand."  Other  industrial  nations  are  also 
responsible  for  the  arms  flow  to  the  develop- 
ing world."  It  Is  these  governments  which 
must  address  themselves  collectively  to  the 
problem  in  the  long  run. 

The  difficulties  entailed  in  Conventional 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  the  permanent 
establishment  of  an  international  body  to 
monitor  specifically  the  conventional  arms 
traffic  may  appear  Insurmountable.  But  per- 
haps it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  set 
an  example  in  the  'Seventies  and  Invite  the 
participation  of  other  governments  to  assess 
the  role  that  conventional  arms  sales  play 
In  this  era  of  conflict  In  the  world. 
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PLEA  FOR  STRONGER  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  New  York  recently  was  fortunate  to 
obtain  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  law  enforcement  adminis- 
trators in  the  Nation,  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
as  its  new  Police  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  in  Washington  yesterday  to 
address  the  National  Association  of  Citi- 
zens Crime  Commissions.  The  subject  of 
that  address  was  the  continuing  need  for 
strict  gun  control.  As  one  who  has 
supported  enactment  of  strong  Federal 
gun  control  measures  in  the  past,  and 
as  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  further 
strengthen  those  laws,  I  found  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  report  on  Mr. 
Murphy's  remarks  most  interesting  and 
encouraging,  as  will,  I'm  sure,  other 
Members  and  readers  of  the  Record.  It  is 
particularly  timely  that  we  remind  our- 
selves of  our  continuing  firearms  problem 
in  light  of  recent  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  ordering  to  be  re- 
ported legislation  which  would  substan- 
tially weaken  the  reporting  provisions  of 
existing  Federal  gmi  control  laws. 

Citizens  of  the  23d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  Mr.  Murphy  in  person  this  Sunday, 
December  13,  in  the  Bronx  when  he 
appears  as  a  featured  speaker  at  the 
Community  Leadership  Conference  I 
have  organized  to  consider  "Safe  Streets: 
A  Priority  Goal." 

The  report  of  Commissioner  Murphy's 
statement  on  gun  control  follows: 

Mdrphy  Seeks  a  Policy  To  Disarm 

All  CmzENs 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Washington,  D.C. — Police  Commissioner 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  of  New  York  City  appealed 
today  for  "a  strong  uniform  policy  of  domes- 
tic disarmament"  to  "take  away  the  guns 
from  the  people." 

Exemptions  to  such  a  policy,  Mr.  Murphy 
said,  "should  be  limited  to  the  military,  the 
police  and  those  licensed  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason." 

Sp>eaking  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sions at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Mr. 
Murphy  declared: 

"For  too  long  we  have  Indulged  the  gun 
maniacs — both  criminal  and  law-abiding 
citizens.  The  name  of  the  game  Is  human  life, 
and  It  is  a  game  we  dare  not  play.  The  stakes 
are  too  high  for  an  advanced  society  which 
values  human  life  above  all  other  considera- 
tions." 

CITES    3    POLICE    DEATHS 

Mr.  Murphy  said  the  speech  was  the  strong- 
est he  had  ever  made  on  gun  controls.  He 
noted  that  In  his  two-month  tenure  as  Police 
Commissioner  In  New  York,  he  had  had  to 
"console"  the  families  of  three  city  policemen 
who  had  been  killed  with  "guns  that 
shouldn't  have  been  there." 

To  carry  out  a  "domestic  disarmament" 
policy  wotild  require  "strong  leadership" 
from  the  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Mvirphy 
said.  He  acknowledged  that  It  would  be  a 
"highly  emotional  Issue  In  Congress  and  else- 
where, but  If  we  are  serious  about  doing 
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something,  halfway  measures  are  not 
enough."  He  said  he  had  not  discussed  his 
Ideas  with  Mayor  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Murphy's  speech  went  well  beyond  his 
comments  made  Nov.  10,  after  the  slaying 
of  a  police  sergeant,  when  he  called  for  con- 
trol of  hand  guns  "on  a  national  scale." 
Possession  of  a  hand  gun  Is  Ulegal  In  New 
York  State  unless  the  gun  has  been  licensed 
by  the  local  police,  but  many  other  states 
have  far  less  restrictive  laws  and  some  have 
none  at  all. 

"Studies  on  guns — long  and  short — 
abound,"  Mr.  Murphy  said.  "Numerous  laws 
on  the  national,  state  and  local  level  limit 
the  manufacture,  sale,  importation  and  pos- 
session of  firearms.  And  yet  there  Is  no  dimi- 
nution of  their  unlavi-ful  use. 

"Under  the  deceptive  guise  of  freedom  and 
the  belief  that  citizens  must  be  armed  to 
resist  tyranny,  the  American  people  tolerate 
and  abet  assault,  robbery,  murder  and  street 
crime  at  gunpoint. 

"If  this  Is  freedom  In  Its  finest  form,  It 
Is  also  freedom  in  its  final  hour. 

"We  have  no  way  of  determining  how  many 
firearms  are  In  violent  hands.  We  don't 
know  the  extent  of  the  condition,  but  we 
know  the  condition  exists.  Throughout  the 
country  In  recent  years,  tons  of  weapons 
have  been  plundered  In  transit  and  stolen 
from  armories  and  gun  dealers." 

"We  can  no  longer  rely  on  restrictive  li- 
censing and  uniform  laws,"  Mr.  Murphy  con- 
tinued. "We  are  at  that  point  In  time  and 
terror  when  nothing  short  of  a  strong  uni- 
form policy  of  domestic  disarmament  will 
alleviate  the  danger  which  Is  crystal  clear  and 
perlou.sly  present. 

"Let  us  take  away  the  guns  from  the  peo- 
ple. Exemptions  should  be  limited  to  the 
military,  the  police  and  those  licensed  for 
good  and  sufficient  reason." 

The  prepared  text  of  Mr.  Murphy's  speecb 
contained  an  additional  sentence  that  said 
that  he  "would  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  police- 
man to  carry  a  sldearm."  But  the  Commis- 
sioner deleted  that  sentence  and  explained 
later  that  he  had  not  wanted  to  be  mis- 
understood as  saying  that  he  was  "proposing 
the  disarming  of  police." 

He  added,  however,  that  a  day  when 
policemen  wotild  not  have  to  carry  sldearms 
would  be  "my  ideal — my  dream." 

The  audience  of  about  75  representatives  of 
local  citizens  crime  commissions  applauded 
Mr.  Murphy  enthusiastically.  The  association, 
founded  in  1952,  represents  19  volunteer  citi- 
zens crime  commissions,  including  those  In 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Long  Island. 


THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speake.-.  as 
our  national  space  program  grinds  to 
a  halt,  as  we  lay  off  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  Americans,  as  we  reduce  our 
space  capability  in  Industry,  the  uni- 
versity and  government,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  reinforce  and  expand 
its  manned  and  automated  space  effort. 
An  editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  Hotz  in  the 
November  23,  1970  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  does  much 
to  outline  the  serious  posture  that  this 
nation  has  adopted  with  respect  to  our 
space  program.  As  Mr.  Hotz  points  out 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  retrieve  our 
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position,  but  that  opportunity  is  fast 
slii  ping  away  and  requires  leadership 
ani  1  action.  Because  of  the  significance 
of  this  editorial,  I  commend  it  to  my 
col  eagues  and  the  general  public. 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

1  he  Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  demon- 
8tri  ted  this  fall  that  It  Is  pxirsulng  a  broad 
pro  jram  of  space  exploration  at  as  fast  a 
pac  B  as  Its  technical  base  permits.  In  a  re- 
cen;  60-day  period,  the  USSR  launched  22 
spa  ;ecraf t  from  its  three  space  centers  while 
onl  J  three  gantries  In  a  forest  of  empty  steel 
tow  ers  at  Cape  Kennedy  had  U.S.  spacecraft 
on  launch  pads.  The  Soviets  also  demon- 
stri  ted  that  their  space  program  still  has  the 
mo>n  as  a  major  goal  by  launching  three 
lur  ar-directed  spacecraft  that  photographed, 
ret  irned  surface  samples  and  explored  the 
lUB  ar  topography. 

1  he  Soviet  achievements  on  the  moon  are 
Ind  sed  formidable.  But  their  technology  still 
falls  far  short  of  the  Apollo  system  that 
Ian  led  four  U.S.  Eistronauts  on  the  moon 
las  year  and  returned  them  safely  to  earth. 
Thii  Soviet  unmanned  vehicles  are  engaged 
in  ;he  same  type  of  preliminary  exploration 
of  he  lunar  environments  that  the  U.S.  did 
in  preparation  for  its  manned  lunar  land- 
ings. Zond  8,  which  photographed  the  sur- 
lac  (  on  a  circumlunar  mission  is  roughly 
comparable  In  function  to  the  U.S.  Lunar 
Orllters  of  196&-67.  The  Luna  16  and  17 
spacecraft  are  similar  In  function,  despite 
inc -eased  capabilities,  to  the  Surveyors  the 
U.S.  used  for  preliminary  surface  recon- 
nai  »ance  of  potential  Apollo  landing  sites. 
This  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  are  still 
pui  suing  their  long-established  gc»l  of 
eve  atually  landing  men  on  the  moon  and 
est  ibllshlng  manned  stations  there  for  scien- 
tlfl  :  observation  and  exploration.  The  Zond 
ser  es  of  spacecraft  is  man-rated,  according 
to  Soviet  space  experts.  They  will  probably 
be  used  for  final  reconnaissance  missions 
pre  paratory  to  manned  landings  In  much 
the  same  manner  that  Apollo  8  blazed  the 
tra  1  for  ApoUo  11  and  12. 

Although  much  of  the  U.S.  lunar  data  is 
ava  liable  internationally,  the  Rxisslans  are 
clei  Xing  operating  their  own  program  for 
ace  uirlng  and  evaluating  data  required  for 
their  next  generation  of  manned  lunar 
spacecraft.  Although  they  must  of  necessity 
folow  the  same  Inexorable  logic  of  explora- 
tio  1,  they  have  developed  a  space  technology 
wit  h  the  Zonds  and  Lunas  that  Is  as  distinct 
fro  n  our  Lunar  Orblters  and  Surveyors  as 
wei  e  Vostok,  Voshod  and  Soyuz  from 
oui  manned  Mercury,  Gemini  and  Apollo 
sp8  cecraf  t. 

'"he  Soviets  have  loet  their  pioneering 
lealershlp  In  manned  space  flight,  but  they 
ha"  e  lost  none  of  their  determination  to 
prt  58  on  toward  their  ultimate  goals. 

■;  'hey  are  still  building  an  ever-broader 
tec  tinologlcal  base  from  which  to  pursue 
sp8  ce  exploration.  There  has  been  no  falter- 
ing in  either  the  morale  of  their  space  sclen- 
tls  8  and  engineers  or  the  support  from  their 
pol.tlcal  leadership. 

1  Tie  contrast  of  the  last  two  months  of 
txn  lous  Soviet  space  activity  with  the  sham- 
ble; of  the  U.S.  space  program  glaringly 
spc  tllghts  a  major  national  flaw  In  manage- 
ment of  technology  and  waste  of  national 
It  also  offers  another  valid 
of   the    hare    and    tortoise    racing 
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his  capabilities  in  his  long  sojourn  on  this 
planet.  The  successful  lunar  landings  of  1969 
left  the  world  breathless  and  the  Soviets  far 
behind. 

No  sooner  had  the  tremendous  exhilara- 
tion of  this  stunning  achievement  subsided, 
than  the  fleet  U.S.  space  rabbit  ambled  to 
the  roadside  and  took  a  nap  undei&a  shady 
economy  tree,  confident  that  the  Soviet  tor- 
toise could  never  overtake  him.  The  great 
science  and  engineering  teams  that  con- 
ceived, built  and  operated  the  Apollo  system 
and  the  other  marvelous  facets  of  the  U.S. 
space  program  were  broken  up,  the  facilities 
mothballed  and  support  of  the  national 
leadership  dwindled.  This  rabbit  nap  at  the 
roadside  will  also  go  down  in  history  as  an 
Incredible  blunder  of  national  leadership 
and  an  unnecessary  dissipation  of  a  unique 
national  resource. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  floundering  along  leader- 
less.  The  President  has  deliberately  shrunk 
the  space  program  as  a  deflationary  eco- 
nomic tool.  Congress  has  become  Indifferent. 
After  $24  billion  has  been  spent  to  develop 
the  system  and  operational  base  for  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon,  the  Apollo  flights 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  To  save  a  few 
million  dollars,  the  bulk  of  the  scientific 
dividends  Apollo  could  return  on  this  invest- 
ment are  sacrificed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  tortoise  plods  along 
the  lunar  road,  surviving  technical  disasters, 
changing  political  winds.  International  de- 
feats and  many  other  hazards  unknown  to 
foreign  observers.  The  Soviets  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  moon  with  their  remotely  con- 
trolled robots.  They  are  developing  a 
substantial  military  space  program  of  recon- 
naissance satellites,  orbiting  bombs  and 
satellite  interceptors.  They  are  developing 
multi-manned  earth-orbital  space  stations, 
communications  satellites,  deep  space  scien- 
tific probes  and  at  regular  Intervals  affirm 
that  their  sights  are  still  firmly  set  on  Mars 
and  Interplanetary  voyaging.  The  Soviet  tor- 
toise is  still  some  years  behind  the  snoozing 
U.S.  space  rabbit.  But  It  Is  moving  Inexora- 
bly ahead,  albeit  at  a  slower  but  steadier 
pace  than  Its  principal  international  rival. 
Whether  the  Soviets  will  ever  again  overtake 
and  regain  world  leadership  in  space  tech- 
nology depends  In  large  measure  on  how 
much  longer  American  political  leaders  and 
the  American  people  let  their  somnolent 
space  rabbit  languish  In  Idle  dreaming. 
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Soviets  had  the  imagination  to  dream 
sxploring  space  and  the  technical  guts  to 
c  neer  It.  Their  Sputniks  burst  on  an  aston- 
world  with  all  the  Impact  of  a  psycho- 
logical   atomic   bomb.    Soviet   prestige   rode 
on  their  orbiting  spacecraft.  The  U.S. 
rked  on  a  furious  technological  splurge 
;atch  up.  Setting  the  manned  lunar  land- 
as  its  major  goal,  the  U.S.  space  program 
;he  19608  probably  will  go  down  In  history 
man's  greatest  constructive  expansion  of 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  interview  with  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  30, 
1970,  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

This  interview  is  extremely  important 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  important  because  Dr.  Foster  brings 
to  our  attention  the  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  threat  in  the  field  of  strategic 
weaponry.  He  points  out  that  the  Soviets 
are  spending  more  for  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  defense  related  fields 
than  the  United  States  and  that  this  is 
paying  off  for  them  by  way  of  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  weaponry.  If  this 
situation  continues  Dr.  Foster  forecasts 
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that  we  "will  lose  our  technological  su- 
periority to  the  Soviets  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years," 

Technological  superiority  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  of  the  side 
which  possess  it.  It  is  not  very  difBcuIt  to 
visualize  what  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 
when  it  gains  the  preponderance  of  force 
necessary  to  destroy  our  strategic  weap- 
ons systems.  A  preponderance  of  force  is 
not  developed  by  serious  conquerers  sim- 
ply so  that  they  can  say  they  have  it. 

There  is  another  item  of  the  greatest 
importance  contained  in  this  interview. 
When  questioned  about  the  Soviet  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  Dr.  Foster 
replies : 

Today  they  have  an  operational  ABM  com- 
plex around  Moscow,  as  well  as  about  10,000 
surface-to-air  missiles  already  deployed.  We 
think  this  SAM  force  is  largely  for  defense 
against  aircraft.  However  some  of  these  in- 
terceptors may  have  ABM  capabilities. 

Dr.  Foster  states  that  some  of  the  So- 
viet SAM'S  may  have  ABM  capabilities. 
In  other  words,  he  is  not  sure  whether 
or  not  the  Soviet's  surface-to-air  missiles 
have  an  ABM  capability  at  this  point.  Dr. 
Foster  has  available  the  best  intelligence 
data  that  the  United  States  is  capable  of 
gathering. 

What  does  this  mean  in  relation  to  the 
SALT  talks?  It  can  only  mean  that  any 
agreement  which  comes  out  of  these 
negotiations  must,  if  it  contains  a  limi- 
tation on  ABM  systems  of  any  sort  what- 
soever, also  have  a  provision  for  onsite 
inspection.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are 
not  at  the  present  moment  able,  by  exist- 
ing intelligence  gathering  methods,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
SAM'S  have  an  ABM  capability  any 
agreement  to  reduce  or  hold  the  line  on 
our  own  deployment  of  Safeguard  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  inspection  proce- 
dures necessary  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Soviets  are  deploying  ABM's. 

From  Dr.  Foster's  statement  it  is  ap- 
parent that  we  are  not  able  to  determine 
this  from  aerial  observation. 

Recent  U.S.  experience  with  satellite 
and  U-2  observations  have  been  less  than 
satisfactory.  During  the  Middle  East 
cease-fire  agreement  we  were  unable  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
were  violating  the  agreement,  which  they 
were,  because  of  the  insufBciency  of  our 
aerial  reconnaissance  measures. 

Secretary  Laird,  testifying  on  the 
recent  gallant  attempt  to  rescue  the 
American  men  being  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  made 
the  statement  that  "there  is  no  camera 
that  has  ever  been  constructed  that  can 
go  through  the  roof  of  those  buildings" — 
referring  to  the  compound  where  the 
Americans  were  thought  to  be  held.  It  is 
obvious  that  aerial  recormaissance, 
marvelous  as  it  is,  has  several  limitations. 

If  we  cannot  determine  whether  the 
Soviet  SAM'S  have  an  ABM  capability 
through  the  use  of  aerial  reconnaissance 
and  other  existing  methods  it  would  be 
foolhardy  in  the  extreme  to  come  to  any 
type  of  agreement  with  the  Soviets  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  ABM  systems 
without  on  site  inspection. 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  So- 
viets are  moving  ahead  in  so  many 
aspects  of  strategic  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

< 
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The  interview  follows: 

Russia  Versus  United  States — Coming 

Crisis  in  Arms 

(Interview  With  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director 

of  Defense  Research) 

Q.  Dr.  Foster,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
by  defense  officials  in  recent  weeks  that  the 
U.S.  is  in  peril  of  falling  behind  Russia  In 
military  strength.  Do  you  share  that 
apprehension? 

A.  I  do.  I  am  concerned  about  the  way 
events  are  moving.  And  I  am  not  sure  the 
public  understands  Just  why  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  and  other  officials  are  so  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  What  Is  It  that  causes  the  worry? 

A.  Several  things.  First,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem  to  Americans  who  are  used  to  our 
technological  superiority  In  defense,  the  U.S. 
will  lose  technological  superiority  to  the 
Soviets  in  the  next  several  years  If  present 
trends  continue.  It's  a  struggle  that  largely 
goes  on  in  secret,  but  already  we  can  see 
some  of  the  things  to  come  In  new  top- 
quality  Soviet  weapons.  Further,  If  this  loss 
of  leadership  occurs  in  three  to  four  years, 
we  will  face  certainly  an  extremely  expen- 
sive, perhaps  an  Impossible,  task  If  we  choose 
to  attempt  to  regain  our  leadership  even  by 
1985. 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  the  Soviet  effort 
In  strategic  weapons.  They  have  a  continuing 
momentum  both  In  development  and  deploy- 
ment which  we  lack. 

They  have  a  similar  momentum  at  sea 
where,  over  all,  we're  slipping  back. 

I'm  concerned,  too,  about  the  significance 
of  the  Increasing  quality  of  the  weapons  they 
pass  on  to  their  client  states.  We  have  faced 
technologically  advanced  Soviet  weapons  In 
Korea  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  our  friends 
face  them  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is 
significant,  too,  that  while  the  Soviets  send 
first-class  planes  and  missiles  and  shlpw  to 
their  clients,  they  have  even  better  equip- 
ment coming  along  for  their  forces  at  home. 
And  we  can  expect  to  see  these  improved 
systems  going  to  their  clients  in  the  future. 

Q.  How  are  they  able  to  do  these  things? 

A.  It's  largely  a  matter  of  level  of  effort. 

They  have  been  moving  steadily  upward  In 
money  and  technical  manpower.  We've  been 
declining.  And  now  they  are  ahead  of  us  In 
sheer  equivalent  effort.  Our  level  Is  being 
reduced  In  almost  every  area  of  military  tech- 
nology and  civilian  space  technology. 

Q.  How  do  the  two  countries  compare 
today? 

A.  Right  now,  I'd  say  we  still  have  a  two 
to  three-year  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union 
generally  across  the  board,  In  research  and 
technology,  based  on  our  work  over  the  last 
two  decades.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
In  certain  areas.  However,  the  Soviet  effort 
has  actually  increased  to  a  point  where  it  is 
now  larger  than  ours  by  perhaps  40  to  50 
per  cent.  Next  year  their  effort  could  be  60  to 
70  per  cent  larger  than  ours. 

If  the  present  trends  continue — with  the 
U.S.  cutting  back  while  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  Increase  Its  efforts — the  Soviet 
effort  could  be  double  that  of  the  United 
States  by  1975,  and  with  that  would  come  a 
rapid  reversal  of  our  technological  positions. 
One  basic  factor  contributing  to  recent  past 
and  future  trends  is  that  the  technical- 
manpower  base  In  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  grow  while  ours  has  leveled  off. 

We  are  used  to  being  the  nation  that 
makes  the  leaps  ahead  In  defense  technology. 
In  the  future,  the  big  surprises  may  well 
come  from  the  other  side.  We  tend  to  forget 
that  this  has  happened  before — the  German 
missiles  and  Jet  aircraft  In  World  War  n  and 
the  Soviet  sputnik  in  1957.  I  think  It  is  perti- 
nent to  know  that  Just  prior  to  sputnik  we 
had  permitted  the  Soviet  military  and  space 
effort  to  Increase  to  the  point  where  it  was 
50  to  70  per  cent  larger  than  ours. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  to  forecast  future  Soviet 
advances? 
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A,  In  any  technical  area  where  we  are 
ahead,  we  can  predict  upcoming  Sortet  qual- 
ity Improvements  rather  accurately  because 
we  know  what's  possible.  We  can't  predict 
the  timing  of  a  Jump  forward,  though,  be- 
cause that  depends  on  the  amount  of  effort 
and  the  priority  they  choose  to  give  It.  In 
areas  where  we're  behind,  It's  Just  very  diffi- 
cult to  predict,  because  there  we  don't  yet 
have  a  good  understanding  of  what  is  possi- 
ble out  on  the  horizons  of  a  technology 
which  they  can  see  and  we  can't. 

UNITED  states  COULD  BE  "NO.  2   BY   1974" 

Q.  How  much  more  are  the  Russians  spend- 
ing? 

A.  Right  now.  Judging  from  their  resxUts. 
the  Soviets  are  putting  the  equivalent  of 
about  3  billion  dollars  more  a  year  Into  de- 
fense-related technology  than  we  are.  If  this 
Is  sustained,  we  not  only  will  lose  our  lead, 
but  we  will  lose  much  of  our  ability  to  pre- 
dict their  gains  and  much  of  our  ability  to 
counter  them  quickly  and  effectively. 

By  1974  or  '75,  we  would  be  No.  2  techno- 
logically In  some  critical  areas.  To  prevent 
this,  we  would  have  to  expand  our  present  ef- 
fort by  a  large  amount  immediately — which 
aoesn't  look  practical  in  today's  environment. 
If  we  wait  longer,  the  ex|>ansion  required  Is 
still  greater.  And  then,  even  if  we  tried  to 
spend  the  money,  we  wouldn't  have  the  tech- 
nological base  or  the  manpower  to  build  on. 
The  base  Is  barely  there  now — In  people,  in- 
stitutions and  fswllltles.  While  they  are  build- 
ing theirs,  ours  is  eroding. 

Let  me  indicate  what  3  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  several  years  means.  Like  any  group 
doing  a  Job  within  budget  limits,  we  have 
a  list  of  major  things  which  would  be  prac- 
tical to  develop  If  the  money  were  available — 
In  our  case,  a  new  strategic  bomber,  an 
Improved  ballistic-missile  defense,  a  better 
air-defense  system,  several  land-battle  ve- 
hicles. Improved  attack  submarines,  two  or 
three  types  of  tactical  fighter  planes,  a  new 
missile  submarine,  better  over-the-horlzon 
radar  and  dozens  of  lesser  systems.  An  extra 
3  billion  dollars  would  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  all  of  these  systems. 

If  the  divergence  between  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  reseaxch-and-development  efforts  con- 
tinues, they  could,  over  the  next  five  to  seven 
years,  turn  these  or  similar  systems  Into  their 
"have"  rather  than  "need"  list.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  their  choice — I  don't  know  what 
theirs  would  be. 

Q.  Is  U.S.  research  and  development  being 
reduced  more  than  other  areas  of  defense. 

A.  No.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  Laird  and  the  Congress  have  a 
sort  of  equal-pain  approach  to  defense- 
budget  cuts.  Research,  development,  produc- 
tion, deployment,  operations — everything  Is 
absorbing  reductions  roughly  equally.  We  in 
research  and  development  are  not  alone  in 
our  concerns. 

Q.  Dr.  Foster,  does  the  danger  that  you 
see  Include  the  big  Soviet  effort  to  go  ahead 
of  the  U.S.  in  nuclear  missiles?  Are  they 
already  ahead? 

A.  There  are  different  ways  to  compare 
these  forces  in  the  two  countries.  In  "throw 
weight" — the  total  usable  payload  on  top  of 
a  missile — the  Soviets  have  a  capacity  about 
twice  that  of  the  U.S.,  and  they  also  surpass 
us  in  total  megatonnage,  which  Is  a  rough 
measure  of  total  destructive  power,  but  not 
In  total  number  of  warheads.  However,  their 
"throw  weight"  advantage  could  be  con- 
verted Into  more  warheads — In  which  case 
they  would  surpass  us  In  both  numbers  of 
weapons  and  In  total  destructive  power. 

The  Russians  have  more  land-based  mis- 
siles operational  today — over  1,300  launchers, 
compared  with  our  1,054.  We  have  more  sub- 
marine-based balllstlc-mlssUe  launchers  op- 
erational today  than  they  have — 656,  com- 
pared with  200  to  300.  If  you  Include  all  of 
the  Soviet  missiles  completed  and  under  con- 
struction we  know  about  for  land  and  sea- 
based,  their  total  Is  larger  than  ours. 
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But  we  stopped  adding  numbers  to  both 
our  land-based  and  submarine  missile  forces 
four  to  five  years  ago,  and  the  Soviets  are 
continuing  their  missile  production.  The 
Soviets  have  continued  building  up  their  al- 
ready larger  land-based  strategic-missile 
forces  at  an  Impressive  rate — an  average  of 
about  250  per  year  for  the  last  four  years. 
They  are  deploying  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles In  Polaris-type  submarines  at  the  rate 
of  about  130  missiles  a  year.  By  1974,  we  can 
expect  a  Soviet  submarine-launched  balllstlc- 
mlsslle  force  also  comparable  In  size  to.  or 
larger  than,  our  own. 

Q.  Does  the  U.S.  still  maintain  Its  supe- 
riority in  nuclear-armed  bombers? 

A.  Generally,  yes,  although  It  depends  on 
how  you  measure  It.  We  have  500-plus  long- 
range  bombers.  The  Russians  have  about  200 
long-range  bombers  and  another  700  me- 
dium bombers  and  refueling  tankers.  If  half 
of  these  medium  bombers  were  to  be  used 
as  tankers  to  extend  the  range  of  the  rest, 
then  I'd  say  the  two  countries  would  be 
roughly  equal  In  bombers.  That  situation 
Is  not  likely  to  change  much  In  the  next 
five  years. 

There's  possibly  a  more  Important  factor: 
Our  bombers  would  have  to  penetrate  a 
Soviet  air-defense  system  which  is  modern, 
dense  and  sophisticated.  Their  bombers  un- 
der present  conditions  would  go  against  an 
American  atr-defense  system  which  Is  thin, 
obsolescent  and  shrinking. 

Q.  How  would  you  compare  the  two  coun- 
tries In  total  strategic  nuclear  power? 

A.  Looking  at  all  aspects.  I  think  you 
could  say  that  there  is  rough  parity  between 
the  two  countries  today.  This  rough  parity 
will  probably  continue  to  exist  for  a  few 
years  in  the  future.  However,  I  think  that 
If  the  Soviets  continue  their  momentum,  in 
the  absence  of  a  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Treaty)  agreement,  the  balance  will 
shift  more  and  more  In  their  favor  unless 
we  take  offsetting  actions. 

RUSSIA'S   "invisible   THREAT" 

Q.  How  big  a  danger  does  Russia's  momen- 
tum in  missile  deployment  poee,  assuming 
the  U.S.  doesn't  react? 

A.  If  the  technological  developments 
which  are  under  way  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  completed  and  the  resulting  weapons 
are  deployed,  they  will  constitute  a  severe 
threat  to  our  land-based  strategic  deterrent 
missiles.  Their  ICBM's  woiUd  be  able  to  take 
out  almost  all  of  our  Minuteman  force.  Their 
submarine  missiles  could  catch  much  of  our 
bomber  force  on  the  ground — and  also  those 
Polaris  boats  which  are  In  port.  The  sur- 
viving Minuteman  missiles,  bombers  and 
Polaris /Poseidon  missiles  would  then  face 
much  Improved  Soviet  missile  and  air  de- 
fenses. Those  are  the  consequences  of  the 
Improvements  that  we  think  we  understand 
m  Soviet  weapons.  In  effect,  that  Is  their 
"no  surprise"  force  of  four  to  five  years  from 
now. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  our  prob- 
lems is  that  the  Soviet  strategic  build-up 
is  not  easily  discernible  to  either  Congress 
or  our  people — It  Is  a  sort  of  invisible  threat. 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  the 
present   balance   from   being   upset? 

A.  One  way  is  through  negotiations  on 
strategic-arms  limitation.  We  hope  that 
SALT,  which  has  resumed,  will  result  m 
an  acceptable  agreement  which  preserves 
the  security  of  both  sides.  But.  as  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  noted  repeatedly,  we  cannot 
afford  an  Interminable  wait  for  such  an 
agreement,  while  Soviet  momentum  In  de- 
ployment and  development  continues. 
Neither  should  we  unilaterally  stop  those 
programs  designed  to  preserve  our  security 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  We  may  be 
faced  with  some  difficult  decisions  In  this  area 
In  the  months  ahead,  and  we  should  not 
let  our  hopes  obscure  the  facts. 
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Q,  What  about  antlballistlc  missiles — Is 
ther  !  also  rough  parity  with  the  Russians  In 
that  area? 

A.  No.  but  Ifs  a  little  complicated.  As  you 
knoi  r,  the  Soviets  long  have  believed  In  de- 
feas  I  In  depth.  Today  they  have  an  opera- 
tion: il  ABM  complex  around  Moscow,  as 
well  as  about  10.000  surface-to-air  missiles 
alre4dy  deployed.  We  think  this  SAM  force 
ly  for  defense  against  aircraft.  How- 
some  of  these  Interceptors  may  have 
capabilities. 

any  case,  the  Soviets  have  the  technol- 
to   give    much   of   this   force   an   anti- 
missile capability  within  the  next 
years.  We,  of  course,  have  no  ABM  de- 
!d.  But,  technologically,  the  situation  Is 
reversed.   I  believe  the  U.S.   Safe- 
Is  technologically  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
B  Moscow  ABM  system, 
me  add  a  rery  Important  point:   Of 
major  weapons  which  we  can  actually 
land-based   missiles   deployed   or 
submarines,    for    Instance — we    find 
often  than   not   that  the   Soviets  are 
m  numbers.  On  quality,  of  the  thing 
we  usually  cannot  accurately  measure 
of  actual  combat,  we  believe  that  we 
r  have  been — ahead.  The  trade-off  of 
quality  for  quantity  is  highly 
and  carries  some   risk  as  It  Is. 
Is  why  I  become  Increasingly  worried 
Soviet  effort  devoted  to  technology 
to  exceed  ours. 
Are   you   saying    the   Soviets   have   de- 
a  weapon  complex  that  Is  Inferior  to 
planned    Safeguard    ABM    system? 
Yes.  But  one  has  to  be  very  careful  In 
a  judgment  here,  because  there  are  a 
I  if  weapons  that,  while  perhaps  techno- 
Inferlor  to  others,  still  do  the  Job — 
If  they  are  more  numerous.  And 
su'ms-control  agreement  does  not  stop 
t^ier  ABM  deployment  and  development, 
hould  expect  additional,  probably  new- 
(  ration  Soviet  ABM  missiles  and  radars 
deployed.  The  Soviets  are  already  test- 
jomponents  In  the  Safeguard  class. 
Is  particularly  misleading  to  compare 
U.S.  and  Soviet  ABM  systems.  They 
had  components  of  their  ABM  deployed 
have  been  able  to  shake  down  operational 
ems  for  the  last  several  years.  We  will 
our  first  site  deployed  and  ready  for 
sha4edown  four  to  five  years  from  now.  So 
not   particularly  useful   to   compare  an 
iing  Soviet  defense  with  a  future  U.S. 
^nse.  We  don't  know  what  the  Soviet  sys- 
wlll  look  like,  but  at  the  rate  the  Soviets 
jolng  In  development,  It  should  be  quite 
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Do  you  believe  the  present  Soviet  ABM 

works? 
We  know  It  works,  but  we  can't  tell  Just 
well  It  works.  We  do  know  that  It  can 
lnt*cept  many  present  ICBM  warheads.  So 
job  Is  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  defeat 
system.  Any  defensive  system.  Just  as  any 
system,  has  some  limitations,  and 
lave  to  exploit  those  limitations. 
How  can  you  defeat  the  Soviet  defense 
systfem? 

A  One  simple  way  Is  to  exhaust  It  simply 
by  I  ending  more  warheads  than  the  system 
can  Intercept.  That  Is  a  primary  reason  why 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  decided 
to  1  irovlde  MIRV's — multiple.  Independently 
re-entry  vehicles — for  the  U.S.  mis- 
force.  MIRV  should  enable  us  to  saturate 
Russian  defenses.  We  plan  to  put  more 
on  many  of  our  missiles.  Of  course. 
Witt  tbe  same  number  of  launch  vehicles, 
weight  per  warhead  goes  down.  Thus, 
MIftV,  which  Increases  the  number  of  war- 
hea  Is,  does  not  necessarily  Increase  the  total 
des  ructlve  capability  of  the  force. 

GJ.  Dr.    Poster,    the   Russians    seem    to   be 
Ing     great     emphasis     on     their     huge 
SS-19  missile:  Why? 
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A.  We're  not  certain,  but  the  most  likely 
reason,  which  becomes  more  certain  every 
day,  is  to  knock  out  our  Minuteman  missiles. 
There  are  four  clear  Indicators  to  support 
this  conclusion.  These  relate  to  the  payload, 
number,  accuracy  and  multiple-warhead 
characteristics  of  the  Soviet  SS-9  missiles. 
The  Soviets  have  over  300  of  these  missiles 
now  operational  or  under  construction.  The 
SS-9  can  carry  a  nuclear  warhead  with  a 
yield  of  up  to  25  megatons.  That's  many  times 
larger  than  the  largest  yield  we  have  on  our 
Minuteman.  Certainly  It  could  be  used 
against  U.S.  cities.  However,  the  U.S.  has 
only  a  dozen  or  so  cities  large  enough  to 
require  a  missile  as  large  as  the  SS-9,  and 
the  Soviets  have  more  than  1,000  other 
ICBM's  to  target  agEilnst  our  cities. 

So,  the  reason  we  conclude  the  SS-9s  are 
being  deployed  to  attack  Mlnutemen  is  that 
the  SS-9  has  by  far  the  best  accuracy  of  any 
ballistic  missile  in  the  Soviet  Inventory.  It  Is 
being  tested  with  multiple  warheads,  and 
there  are  strong  indications  that  each  war- 
head will  be  able  to  attack  a  different  Min- 
uteman silo.  With  three  warheads  per  SS-9, 
they  would  require  a  little  over  400  SS-93 
to  knock  out  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  our 
Mlnutemen,  and  they  are  still  «iilldlng  more 
SS-9s.  With  three  re-entry  Vehicles  per 
missile,  they  could  have  enough  to  target 
every  Minuteman  by  1974-75. 

SEVERAL  WAYS  TO  SURVIVE 

Q.  In  the  face  of  that  Soviet  power,  is 
there  any  way  the  U.S.  can  provide  for  the 
survival  of  a  retaliatory  force? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  several  ways  we  can  pro- 
vide for  the  survival  of  a  significant  portion 
of  our  Minuteman  and  bomber  force.  But 
no  one  of  these  ways  is  cheap. 

The  first  way  for  our  ICBM's  to  survive 
Is  by  active  missile  defense — an  ABM  system. 
The  Safeguard  system,  deployed  at  four  Min- 
uteman base  areas,  would  provide  for  the 
survival  of  a  number  of  Mlnutemen.  As  the 
threat  increases,  however,  more  ABM  defense 
wUl  be  needed,  or  fewer  Mlnutemen  will 
survive. 

A  second  way  would  be  to  take  some  of 
the  Mlnutemen  out  of  their  silos,  put  them 
on  vehicles  which  upon  alert  could  drive  to 
any  one  of  many  hardened  shelters — to  gain 
the  advantage  of  the  "shell  game." 

Still  another  way  would  be  to  have  the 
Minuteman  placed  on  alert  aircraft  based  at 
airfields  away  from  our  coasts,  which  could 
be  airborne  before  Soviet  missiles  arrived. 

Each  of  these  measures — and  others — are 
in  various  stages  of  examination  or  deploy- 
ment. The  best  way  for  now  is  to  preserve 
the  Safeguard  option.  Safeguard  would  also 
help  protect  bomber  ba^es  that  are  In  danger 
of  surprise  missile  attack  from  Russian  sub- 
marines near  our  coasts.  The  full  12-slte 
Safeguard  system  would  provide  for  the  In- 
terception of  the  leading  edge  of  an  attack 
and  give  the  bomber  pilots  the  precious  min- 
utes they  need  to  take  off.  Thus  our  deter- 
rent would  be  maintained  and  credible,  and 
the  likelihood  of  all-out  war  Is  less.  But  the 
fastest  and  cheapest  way  to  provide  for  our 
future  security  would  be  to  have  an  equita- 
ble agreement  emerge  from  our  discussions 
with  the  Soviets. 

Q.  Some  people  say  the  Pentagon  ought  to 
move  all  Its  missiles  out  to  sea.  Do  you  agree? 

A.  I  do  not  agree,  and  for  two  reasons: 
First,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  potential 
weaknesses  In  each  of  our  weapons  systems. 
We  have  found  them  In  each  of  three  stra- 
tegic systems — the  land-based  missile,  the 
sea-based  missile  and  the  long-range  bomber. 
For  a  period  of  months  or  even  a  year  or 
two,  one  system  or  another  In  the  past  has 
had  faults  which  would  have  made  them 
vulnerable  to  an  enemy  had  he  been  aware 
of  them.  We  cannot  guarantee  this  will  not 
continue  to  occur  again  and  again  in  the 
future. 

Second,  the  Polaris  submarines  could  have 
an  Achilles  heel,  so  to  speak.  While  they  tu-e 
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currently  Judged  to  be  the  least  vulnerable 
of  our  strategic  forces — because  they  are  In  a 
sense  hidden  In  the  vastness  of  the  oceans — 
we  can't  be  sure  we  know  everything  about 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing  to  counter  their 
Invulnerability. 

Our  Polaris  submarines  are  quiet  enough 
to  be  undetected  by  the  Russians  most  of  the 
time.  But  the  Soviets  have  an  Increasing 
number  of  submarines,  ships  and  planes  "on 
the  prowl."  So  I  don't  believe  we  should  risk 
the  security  of  our  nation  on  any  single  sys- 
tem which  rests  on  a  rapidly  changing  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  in  which  there  are 
so  many  uncertainties. 

Q.  Can  the  Russians  neutralize  U.S.  missile 
subs  today? 

A.  No.  Certainly  not  those  at  sea.  But  the 
Soviets  are  improving  their  attack  capability, 
judging  from  their  vigorous  work  In  anti- 
submarine warfare.  The  Russians  not  only 
have  the  largest  attack-submarine  force  In 
the  world  today,  but  they  are  Increasing 
substantially  the  antisubmarine  ability  of 
that  force.  They've  made  recent  additions,  for 
Instance  several  new  classes  of  high-speed 
submarines,  new  cruiser-class  surface  ships 
with  helicopters,  and  new  equipment  on  antl- 
submarlne-patrol  aircraft. 

Q.  Are  we  planning  to  build  newer  missile 
subs? 

A.  Yes,  we  are  now  reviewing  several  design 
alternatives.  Without  a  crash  program,  the 
earliest  we  could  have  a  substantial  number 
of  new-design  ballistic-missle  submarines 
would  be  by  the  mid-1980s.  By  that  time,  our 
Polaris  submarines  will  be  20  to  25  years  old. 

I  believe  we  must  design  and  be  ready  to 
deploy  a  new  version  like  the  concept  now 
under  study.  We  call  this  concept  the  ULMS — 
undersea  long-range  missile  system.  It  would 
be  very  much  like  the  Polaris  submarine,  but 
would  carry  larger  missiles  which  would 
travel  greater  distances.  The  Soviets  already 
are  testing  a  long-range  missile  for  sub- 
marines that  is  In  the  3,000-mIle  range.  Our 
UIjMS  might  have  an  even  longer  range,  so 
that  it  would  not  have  to  travel  so  close  to 
the  Soviet  borders,  making  It  potentially  less 
vulnerable. 

RED  china's  MISSIIX  PROGRESS 

Q.  Are  the  Red  Chinese  much  of  a  threat 
yet? 

A.  No.  However,  two  to  three  years  after 
they  make  their  first  test  of  an  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  the  Red  Chinese  will 
be  a  strategic  threat  to  the  U.S. 

Q.  Has  Peking  tested  an  ICBM? 

A.  Not  to  our  knowledge,  but  It  could  come 
at  any  time.  The  Communist  Chinese  have 
put  a  satellite  Into  space  with  a  capable 
rocket  system.  Continued  development  of 
such  a  system  could  give  them  an  ICBM 
capability.  Over  all,  Chinese  missile  progress 
toward  an  ICBM  has  been  slower  than  we 
thought  It  would  be. 

Q.  Turning  to  tactical  weapons.  Dr.  Poster, 
how  does  the  U.S.  stand? 

A.  Well,  I  already  mentioned  our  problems 
with  conventional  sea  power.  We  have  an 
over-age  Navy.  The  Soviets,  by  contrast,  are 
expanding  from  largely  a  coastal -defense 
force  to  a  global  Navy,  extending  Soviet 
power  to  oceans  throughout  the  world.  They 
can  increasingly  threaten  our  sea  lifelines, 
particularly  to  Europe. 

We  have  the  same  problem  of  obfaoiescence 
In  equipment  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 
This  Is  less  dramatic  because  tanks  and 
planes  indlvldusilly  cost  less  than  sh'.ps,  but 
obsolescence  Is  no  less  important.  The  Soviets 
are  Impressively  active  In  these  fields.  For 
example,  although  present  Allied  and  Com- 
munist manpower  and  aircraft  are  about 
equal  In  numbers  in  Europe,  the  Communists 
have  more  tanks  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  artillery  pieces  and  rocket  launchers. 
And  they  are  rapidly  Increasing  their  tactical- 
aircraft  strength  and  improving  In  quality. 

Q.  Is  the  U.S.  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In 
tic; leal  weapons,  over  all? 
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A.  It's  close.  Up  until  two  years  ago  there 
was  no  question  that  the  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  program  was  greater  than  ours.  For 
example,  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  were  increas- 
ing In  quality  while  retaining  over-all  numer- 
ical superiority. 

The  Soviets  fly  a  new-model  fighter  on  an 
average  of  every  18  months  as  a  result  of  their 
steady  pace  in  research  and  development. 

I  feel,  though,  that  with  our  new  F-14  and 
F-15  jet-fighter  programs,  we  will  be  In  a 
much  better  position  in  this  area. 

Q.  How  do  U.S.  airplanes  compare  with 
Soviet  fighters? 

A.  They  are  quite  different.  The  U.S.,  with 
iew  exceptions,  has  emphasized  design  con- 
cepts which  require  good  pierformance  at 
lower  and  medium  altitudes,  and  thus  has 
concentrated  on  altitudes  of  below  40,000  to 
50,000  feet.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  employed  design  concepts  for  high  al- 
titudes, so  we  don't  have  strict  comparabil- 
ity. The  Sovlei-s  have  tended  to  concentrate 
on  relatively  short-range  fighters  in  the  past. 
Because  of  our  obligations  abroad  and  our 
geography,  we  have  tended  to  concentrate 
on  longer-range  aircraft. 

The  present  trend  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
however.  Is  toward  larger  and  longer-range 
fighters.  They  have  a  very  high-altitude, 
high-speed  aircraft  that  we  call  the  Foxbat. 
It  Is  based  on  a  level  of  technology  that  is 
equal  to  our  best  in  many  respects.  We  liave 
nothing  comparable  to  that,  and  don't  plan 
one. 

They  also  have  a  new  improved  MIG-21 
that's  been  flying  In  Egypt  which  seems  to 
have  eliminated  some  of  the  serious  deficien- 
cies that  we  noted  In  the  earlier  veralons 
flown  over  North  Vietnam. 

However,  we  think  our  F-14  and  P-15 — and 
their  weapons — will  be  able  to  cope  with  both 
the  Foxbat  and  the  new  versions  of  the 
MIQ's. 

TARGET  DATES  POR  NEW  U.S.  PLANES 

Q.  How  soon  will  these  newer  American 
planes  be  ready? 

A.  We  expect  to  have  flights  of  the  Navy's 
F-14  early  next  year,  with  Inventory  begin- 
ning in  1973. 

The  Air  Force  F-15  will  have  Its  fiTT.t  flights 
In  the  1972-73  period,  and  Inventory  deliv- 
eries beginning  two  to  three  years  later. 

These  planes  will  not  necessarily  be  faster 
than  ones  we  have  today.  But  In  battling 
other  fighters,  higher  supersonic  speed  is  not 
as  important  as  being  able  to  have  high  ac- 
celeration, hard  maneuvering  capabilities, 
and  most  Important  of  all,  weapons  that 
work  reliably,  and  more  effectively.  I  expect 
the  F-14  and  F-15  to  have  those  character- 
Utlcs. 

Q.  Are  there  aay  weaf>ons  being  developed 
for  our  ground  forces  to  offset  the  enemy's 
superiority  of  numbers? 

A.  Yes.  One  of  the  most  promising  develop- 
ments In  Vietnam  that  might  apply  to  Eu- 
rope or  elsewhere  In  the  future  Is  the  use  of 
sensors.  In  ground  warfare  the  single  most 
serious  deficiency  Is  In  our  ability  to  find  out 
where  the  enemy  Is  and  to  know  whether  or 
not  we  have  been  successful  In  attacking 
bim.  These  sensors  are  small  packages  of 
electronics  which  tell  the  field  commanders 
what  is  going  on  in  their  vicinity.  The  sen- 
sors can  be  put  In  place  by  hand  or  dropped 
from  aircraft.  They  can  report  to  our  opera- 
tors the  sounds  and  seismic  disturbance 
caused  by  people  walking,  or  by  trucks  or 
tanks  In  the  area,  the  presence  of  metal  ob- 
jects and  80  on. 

Also,  we  are  doing  well  in  armed  helicop- 
ters, guided  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground 
ordnance  and   night-vision   equipment. 

Q.  How  do  you  destroy  a  tank  when  the 
sensors  find  one? 

A.  The  sensor  information  is  sent  to  an 
antitank  force.  We  have  gone  heavily  into  the 
Diisslle  approach.  The  Tow  and  Shillelagh 
missiles — the  first  for  use  on  the  ground  and 
the  second  from  helicopters — have  a  first- 
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class  capability  against  tanks.  These  missiles 
can  destroy  tanks  from  100  yards  to  a  mile 
away. 

Q.  Are  any  new  weapons  being  developed  or 
produced  for  the  individual  soldier? 

A.  Yes,  a  number  of  important  individual 
weapons  are  coming  along.  For  instance, 
there  Is  surveillance  radar  and  other  sensors 
for  the  soldiers,  better  communications, 
grenade  launchers  and  antitank  weapons. 
The  soldiers  are  getting  light  armor  for  their 
personal  protection,  and  the  wounded  are 
getting  faster,  greatly  Improved  care.  Some  of 
our  techniques  of  quick  medical  care  are 
being  tried  now  by  civilian  agencies  In  the 
United  States,  in  co-operation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Important  to  the  sol- 
dier also  Is  the  fact  that  food  at  the  battle- 
field Is  much  Improved. 

UNPLEASANT   SURPRISES  FROM   RUSSIA 

Q.  Dr.  Foster,  what  is  the  outlook  for  the 
Pentagon's  getting  more  money  for  defense 
research  and  development? 

A.  As  Secretary  Laird  has  said,  we  pre- 
sented "a  rock-bottom,  bare-bones  budget." 
We  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  restore  sis  much  as 
we  can  of  the  half-blllion-doUar  cut  cur- 
rently under  consideration  by  the  Congress, 
to  our  research-and-development  program 
for  flfcal  year  1971.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress Will  restore  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
cut. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  not  likely 
that  our  level  of  defense  research-and-de- 
velopment effort  will  Increase  significantly 
m  the  next  few  years  If  present  trends  in 
this  country  continue.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  level  will  decrease.  I  believe  that 
this  fact,  coupled  with  a  larger  and  rising 
Soviet  effort,  will  increase  the  risk  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

We  are  making  a  serious  and  conscientious 
effort  to  obtain  an  equitable  settlement  at 
the  SALT,  but  this  could  take  years.  In  the 
interim  we  must  not  neglect  our  develop- 
ments and  deployments. 

We  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can  ta  Im- 
prove our  management  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams— to  remove  some  of  the  reasons  for 
congressional  criticism. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  we  will  re- 
ceive Increased  funds  In  the  future.  Events 
and  our  ability  to  communicate  the  crucial 
need  for  congressional  and  public  support 
will  decide  that.  But  to  put  It  bluntly,  the 
Soviets  may  force  us  to  spend  more.  They  are 
likely  to  go  beyond  their  present  capabilities 
and  produce  surprises  that  wUl  be  unpleas- 
ant for  us.  hopefully  not  disastrous — sput- 
niks, not  Pearl  Harbors. 

Our  challenge  Is  so  to  structure  our  re- 
search-and-development efforts  for  the  '70's 
that  the  likelihood  of  sputniks  or  Pearl  Har- 
bors will  be  minimized. 


SAVANNAH  RIVER  PLANT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OK    SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Carolina-Georgia  Nuclear  Council  re- 
cently met  to  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  announcement  of  the 
site  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Savannah  River  Plant.  Guest  speaker  for 
the  commemorative  dinner  was  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

This  was  truly  a  memorable  event, 
since  this  magnificent  facility  has  meant 
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so  much  to  our  area,  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation.  This  great  plant  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  military  security  of 
the  United  States  and  it  continues  to 
make  fantastic  advances  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  application  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology. Dr.  Seaborg's  address  splendidly 
describes  these  contributions. 

In  no  small  measure  the  progress  of 
the  Savannah  River  Plant,  as  well  as  the 
economic  development  of  the  entire  Cen- 
tral Savannah  River  Valley,  has  been 
due  to  the  positive  attitudes  of  the  area's 
citizens  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  technology.  An  outstanding 
example  of  this  forward-looking  think- 
ing Is  the  South  Carolina-Georgia  Nu- 
clear Council,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  James  D.  McNair  and  Vice 
Chairman  Sherman  Drawdy.  This  pub- 
lic-minded organization  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  sponsoring  this  anniversary 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
in  the  Congress  the  area  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 
This  facility,  together  with  the  new 
Duke  Power  Co.  nuclear  development  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  will  make  this  district 
one  of  the  leading  centers  of  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  technology.  For 
that  reason  we  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  continued  success  of  the  Savannah 
River  Plant,  and  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  the  splendid  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Seaborg  at  the  Dinner 
of  the  Soutli  Carolina  Nuclear  Council, 
December  7,  1970,  Augusta,  Qa.: 
The  Savannah  River  Plant — A  Twentieth 
Annivebsahy 
It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
join  this  gathering  In  celebration  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Savannah  River  Plant. 

As  Its  very  able  manager,  Nat  Stetson  car- 
ries a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  plant  today 
represents  an  Investment  of  some  tl.3  billion, 
with  a  total  of  about  5,800  Federal  and  con- 
tractor employees  and  an  annual  budget  of 
$116  million.  I  need  not  add  that  this  facility 
Is  an  Important  part  of  the  economy  of  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina  and  an  indispensable 
part  of  AEC's  operations. 

When  one  considers  anniversaries.  It  Is 
usually  in  the  context  of  marriage,  and  who- 
ever originated  the  symbols  for  such  yearly 
celebrations  has  devised  an  interesting  list 
of  materials  for  gifts  that  Increase  In  value 
as  you  get  older. 

So  we  find  that  the  proper  gift  for  a  couple 
married  one  year  should  be  made  of  paper; 
for  10  years,  of  tin;  and  for  20  years,  of 
China.  Now  a  collection  of  Wedgewood  china 
might  seem  like  an  expensive  and  Impressive 
present.  But  In  fact  Savannah  River  Is  pro- 
ducing a  product  on  Its  own  that  outranks  in 
value  all  the  materials  on  the  list,  even  the 
diamonds  appropriate  to  a  75th  anniversary. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  callfornlum-262,  a 
radioisotope  that  holds  such  great  promise. 
When  we  announced  the  availability  of  this 
rare  isotope  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago, 
the  price  was  $450  billion  a  pound — If  a 
pound  had  been  available.  Fortunately,  in 
californium  we  have.  In  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe's phrase,  •infinite  riches  In  a  little 
room,"  and  one  needs  only  microscopic 
amounts  to  put  it  to  work.  A-y  point  Is  that 
any  gift  we  might  present  on  this  anni- 
versary wotild  seem  modest  Indeed  beside 
the  value  of  what  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
Is  contributing  to  the  nation. 
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Perhaps  looking  back  down  the  corridors 
cf  history,  20  years  seems  insignificant  as  a 
period  of  time.  What  counts  are  the  events 
\)  h;ch  occur  in  any  given  era.  And  the  past 
t  ^  J  decades  was  certainly  a  period  packed 

;-h  significant  change. 

Tb  appreciate  that  era  and  this  anni- 
versary let  us  revert  briefly  to  1950.  Where 

V  ere  you  and  what  was  going  on  20  years 
a  go  when  the  decision  was  made  to  build  the 
feavannah  River  facility?  In  that  year.  Harry 
T  ruman    was    President.    Hopalong    Cassidy 

V  as  the  top  scar  on  television.  Fifty-cent 
pieces  were  plentiful.  The  Dodgers  were  in 
I  rooklyn  and  the  Giants  were  in  Manhattan. 
The  Atlanta  Falcons  did  not  exist,  and  even 

I  they  did,  you  couldn't  see  them  on  color 
t  jlevislon  because   it   wasn't  around  either. 

In  1950.  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  a  his- 
tjrlc  ruling  that  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
r  lent  no  one  could  be  forced  to  testify 
s  gainst  himself.  And  on  November  28,  1950, 
t  le  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  took  a 
r  lajor  step  with  the  announcement  of  a  site 

I I  South  Carolina  to  build  a  facility  which 
c  ver  the  course  of  two  decades  has  not  only 
cantributed  substantially  to  the  defense  of 
I  tie  U.S.  but  has  also  produced  other  nuclear 
I  laterials  beneficial  in  industry,  medicine  and 
agriculture. 

To  obtain  the  full  flavor  of  the  events  and 
ceclslons  which  led  to  the  November  28, 
1950,  announcement,  we  must  go  back  to 
September  3.  1949.  The  events  of  that  day 
t  ad  the  subsequent  developments  have  much 
(  rama. 

■It  is  not  given  to  human  beings,"  Winston 
(  hurchlU  once  wrote,  "to  foresee  or  predict 
1 3  any  large  extent  the  unfolding  course  of 
events.  In  one  phase,  man  seems  to  have 
t  een  right,  in  another  he  seems  to  have  been 
\  rong.  Then  again,  a  few  years  later,  when 
ttie  perspective  of  time  has  lengthened,  all 
s  Lands  in  a  different  setting,  there  is  a  new 
I  roportlon.  There  Is  another  scale  of  values." 
On  Saturday.  September  3,  1949.  a  new 
3  :ale  of  values  began  developing  for  the 
T'nlted  States.  In  Washington  on  that  day, 
tie  U.S.  Senate  set  a  new  record  for  short 
£  Bsslons  when  It  succeeded  in  assembling  and 
i  djoumlng  In  forty  seconds.  Like  others,  the 
s  snators  were  anxious  to  leave  the  Capitol 
far  the  Labor  I>ay  weekend.  By  late  after- 
I  oon  mo6t  of  the  central  city  was  deserted. 
];ven  the  traffic  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In 
i  ront  of  the  White  House  had  subsided  to  a 
iBW  automobiles.  On  G  Street.  Just  west  of 
the  Executive  Mansion,  the  office  buildings 
were  empty  except  for  a  few  guards  and  an 
1  mlucky  group  of  Air  Force  officers  and  en- 
listed  men  who  had  drawn  duty  on  the  last 
1  lollday  of  the  summer.  As  the  slanting  rays 
<  if  the  afternoon  sun  pierced  the  clouds,  the 
i  taccato  rhythm  of  a  teletjrpe  machine  broke 
1  he  drowsiness.  No  one  suspected  the  report 
1  puttering  from  the  machine  would  set  In 
)  notion  a  chain  of  events  placing  on  the 
.  Ltomlc  Energy  Commission  and  other  seg- 
1  tients  of  the  U.S.  Government  a  burden  of 
( ixtraordlnary  decisions.  For  the  tangle  of 
I  ivents  of  the  next  five  months  recorded  more 
1  han  a  political  struggle;  they  seem  to  in- 
rolve  the  very  destiny  of  man. 

The  teletype  report,  alerted  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Air  Force's  Long  Range  De- 
ectlon  System  that  a  WB-29  weather  recon- 
laissance  plane  on  routine  patrol  from  Japan 
o  Alaska  had  picked  up  some  measurable 
adloactlvlty. 

By  Monday  morning,  September  5,  there 
vas  enough  additional  information  to  spoil 
;he  holiday  for  most  of  the  Long  Range  De- 
;ectlon  staff.  Reports  of  substantially  higher 
:ounts  of  radioactivity  began  coming  in. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  British,  who 
ihecked  the  radioactive  air  mass  as  It  pre- 
ceded east,  officials  were  convinced  that  the 
soviet  Union  indeed  had  detonated  a  nuclear 
levlce. 

The  event  was  determined  to  be  a  success- 
;ul  test  explosion  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its 
irst  atomic  bomb.  The  news  was  announced 
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to  the  American  public  by  President  Truman 
on  September  23. 

The  Russian  explosion,  narrowing,  as  It 
did,  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  In 
the  atomic  field,  prompted  President  Truman, 
as  he  announced  the  confirmation,  to  remark 
privately  that  "this  means  we  have  no  time 
left." 

In  Washington,  on  November  9,  1949.  when 
the  first  formal  official  step  was  taken  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  dispute,  the 
day  was  cloudless  and  pleasant. 

At  five  o'clock  on  that  afternoon,  a  top 
secret  document  was  dispatched  to  the, White 
House  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Having  reviewed  the  recommendations.  Pres- 
ident Truman  on  November  19  directed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  appointing  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  study  further  the 
Commission's  conclusions  and  suggest  steps 
that  should  be  taken  by  the  White  House. 

Within  several  weeks,  the  Committee  voted 
to  recommend  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceed with  a  nuclear  effort,  and  the  ensuing 
months  brovight  an  intensive  study  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  problems 
Involved  in  construction  of  a  plant  to  pro- 
duce materials  needed  for  a  thermonuclear 
device.  ^ 

On  June  12.  1950.  the  Commission  ap- 
proached the  Du  Pont  Company,  which  had 
built  the  Plutonium  factories  in  the  State 
of  Washington  durmg  World  War  11,  to  con- 
sider a  contract  for  the  construction  of  re- 
actors of  a  new  design  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary materials.  Within  a  few  days.  Du  Pont 
had  in  its  possession  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent urging  It  to  participate  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security.  And  on  August  1.  Du 
Pont  signed  a  contract  with  the  Commission 
to  proceed  with  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  reactors  that  could  pro- 
duce materials  Important  to  the  Nation's 
defense. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commission  had  requested 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 
to  aid  In  a  survey  of  a  new  production  site 
and  the  acquisition  of  land  once  a  site  was 
chosen.  On  June  29,  the  Commission,  Du 
Pont  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  for- 
mally began  the  site  survey. 

When  the  Commission  announced  on 
August  2,  1950,  that  Du  Pont  had  agreed  to 
a  contract  to  design,  construct  and  operate 
new  atomic  facilities  It  stated  the  work 
would  be  done  at  a  "site  yet  to  be  selected." 
This  statement  brought  to  the  offices  of  the 
Commission  between  that  date  and  Octo- 
ber 15  more  than  1.100  letters  from  Inter- 
ested Americans  with  recommendations  for 
147  different  sites. 

Finally,  Du  Pont,  the  Commission  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  reviewed  the  merits  of 
114  potential  sites  in  nearly  every  section 
of  the  country.  The  list  was  eventually  pared 
to  seven.  And  in  early  November  a  final  de- 
cision was  made. 

On  November  17,  Gordon  Dean,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  went  to  the  White 
House  to  advise  the  President  of  the  deci- 
sion. The  President  looked  at  a  map  of  the 
proposed  site  of  more  than  200,000  acres  that 
was  to  be  taken  over,  asked  whether  a  less 
populated  area  might  not  be  found,  and  In- 
stinctively pointed  out  the  hardships  to  be 
faced  by  communities  such  as  EUenton  and 
Dunbarton. 

A  reluctant  "No"  came  from  Mr.  Dean.  The 
site  best  met  the  criteria  that  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Establishment.  The  criteria 
for  such  a  site  had  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  Commission  and  Du  Pont.  Plrst, 
there  was  need  for  great  amoiints  of  water 
to  cool  the  nuclear  reactors  that  were  to  be 
built.  The  Savannah  River,  one  of  America's 
historic  rivers  and  which  DeSoto  first  saw  In 
1540  when  he  crossed  It  Just  south  of  Au- 
gusta in  a  search  for  gold,  was  considered  an 
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Ideal  source.  Other  factors  that  were  con- 
sidered were  a  low  population  area  near  high 
population  centers,  freedom  from  floods,  a 
satisfactory  power  supply,  accessibility, 
transportation,  the  terrain,  low  Incidence  of 
storms,  the  operating  requirements  of  the 
plants  themselves,  and  the  fact  that  con- 
struction was  possible  the  year  round. 

November  28,  1950,  was  unseasonably  cold 
In  the  Central  Savannah  River  Area.  The 
temperatures  had  plummeted  to  below  freez- 
ing and  the  weather  was  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  news  that  was  In  the  making.  On 
the  day  before,  a  Simday,  a  group  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Du  Pont  officials 
from  Oak  Ridge,  Washington  and  Wilming- 
ton, had  met  In  Augusta  to  put  the  final 
touches  on  plans  to  aiuiounce  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  and  then  had  split  up  Into 
teams  to  give  the  news  to  officials  of  cities 
and  communities  in  the  Immediate  area  on 
the  next  day.  Some  persons  in  the  Central 
Savannah  River  Area  might  have  known 
something  was  In  the  air,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  for  this  news  at  11  a.m.  on  Novem- 
ber 28: 

"The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission today  announced  Its  new  produc- 
tion plants  to  be  designed,  built  and  operated 
by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Com- 
pany of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  will  be  lo- 
cated In  Aiken  and  Barnwell  counties,  South 
Carolina.  The  new  site  will  be  known  as  the 
Savannah  River  Plant. 

"To  make  way  for  the  plants  and  the  sur- 
rounding security  and  safety  zone.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  some  1500  families  to  be  re- 
located In  the  next  18  months  .  .  ." 

Although  twenty  years  have  passed  and 
our  country  has  performed  great  feats  in  Its 
space  program  by  sending  men  to  the  moon, 
the  mEignitude  of  the  Job  of  building  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  is  still  Impressive. 
Not  so  well  known  are  several  Interesting 
sidelights  which  have  become  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  SavEinnah  River  Plant. 

How  many  know,  I  wonder,  of  the  contri- 
butions made  during  construction  by  the 
David  brothers — two  4  feet  2  midgets — whose 
previous  claim  to  fame  had  been  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  movie  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 
They  were  employed  In  the  Savamnah  River 
Projects  Pipe  Department  as  welders  since 
they  were  able  to  work  In  cramped  quarters 
that  were  Inaccessible  to  men  of  normal  size. 
Then  there  was  the  son  of  Vachel  Lindsay, 
the  famous  American  poet,  who  put  In  a  stint 
as  a  carpenter  and  Jim  Nabors,  the  Gomer 
Pyle  of  TV,  who  spent  a  short  time  at  the 
plant  as  a  clerk  In  the  early  19S0s.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Savannah  River  Plant  was  a  life- 
saver  for  a  number  of  sponge  divers  from 
Tarpon  Springs,  Florida.  The  men,  who  had 
run  Into  hard  times  due  to  a  falling  market 
In  sponges,  were  brought  to  the  Savaimah 
River  Plant  by  a  Du  Pont  subcontractor  as 
painters. 

We  all  appreciate,  of  course,  the  Immen- 
sity of  the  project  that  brought  nearly  39,000 
workers  to  your  area  at  the  peak  of  con- 
struction in  September  1952,  but  only  a 
summary  can  adequately  reflect  the  tremen- 
dous extent  of  the  work.  The  statistics  re- 
main Impressive.  The  materials  Included: 

39,150,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  moved; 
equal  to  a  wall  10  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

1,453,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  poured; 
equal  to  a  highway  6  Inches  thick  and  20 
feet  wide  from  Atlanta,  Georgia  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

118,000  tons  of  reinforcing  steel;  equal  to 
3,300  carloads  or  a  train  30  miles  long. 

27,000  tons  of  structural  steel;  equal  to  a 
train  8  miles  long, 

85,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber;  enough 
for  a  city  of  15,000  homes  with  an  average 
population  of  45,000. 

126.000  carloads  of  other  materials;  equal 
to  a  continuous  train  from  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
to  New  York  City. 
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52  miles  of  water  line  pipe,  about  84  inches 
m  diameter. 

230  miles  of  new  roads  and  63  miles  of  per- 
manent new  railroad  track  and  2,000.000 
blueprints,  the  latter  equal  to  a  strip  of  paper 
24  Inches  wide  reaching  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  Seattle.  Washington. 

For  assistance  in  design  and  construction, 
Du  Pont  retained  as  subcontractors,  among 
other  industrial  leaders,  such  well-known 
firms  as  Blaw-Knox  Company,  the  Lummus 
Company,  American  Machine  and  Foundry, 
New  York  Shipbuilding,  Combustion  Engi- 
neering, B.  P.  Shaw  Company,  Johns- 
ManviUe  and  MlUer-Dunn  Electric. 

The  translation  of  these  materials  Into  the 
complex  structures  and  supporting  facilities 
which  make  up  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
brought  traumatic  experiences  to  many 
citizens — the  1500  families  which  had  to 
break  long  ties  In  moving  to  new  locations, 
the  residents  in  the  surrounding  area  who 
had  to  cope  with  the  Influx  of  thousands  of 
new  persons,  both  in  construction  and 
operations,  and  who  had  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing conditions. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  however,  and  this 
is  borne  out  by  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Du  Pont  officials  familiar  with  such  large 
construction  projects,  that  the  cooperation, 
the  dedication  to  national  purpose  and  the 
positive  attitudes  of  the  residents  of  this 
area  during  construction  and  operations 
were  and  are  the  most  outstanding  of  their 
experience.  The  public  support  of  the  con- 
struction and  operations  of  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  and  the  Interest  In  plant  devel- 
opments, Including  those  involving  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom,  have  been  one  of  the  most 
salutary  and  rewarding  ever  experienced  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  What  has 
Impressed  the  Commission  is  the  confldence 
shown  by  the  public  In  the  integrity  of  the 
personnel  who  operate  the  plant  and  in  the 
positive  programs  that  are  maintained  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  environment.  There 
are.  Indeed,  environmental  considerations  in 
the  control  and  containment  of  radiation, 
but  the  public  In  this  area  appreciates  that 
every  effort  Is  made  to  operate  in  a  safe  and 
constructive  manner  and  that  meticulous, 
continuing  attention  is  given  such  programs. 
On  behalf  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
I  would  like  to  extend  an  expression  of 
appreciation  for  your  support,  cooperation 
and  understanding. 

The  competence  and  dedication  of  the  Du 
Pont  Company  In  the  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
have  indeed  been  noteworthy.  The  Company 
has  given  meticulous  attention  to  assign- 
ment of  some  of  Its  most  capable  adminis- 
trators and  technical  personnel  to  plant 
profjrams. 

For  example,  former  President  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt,  now  Chairman  Emeritus  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  was,  from  the  beginning, 
personally  Involved  In  studies  and  planning 
for  the  project.  Assignments  In  the  organiza- 
tion set  up  by  the  Company  to  oversee  op- 
erations of  the  facilities  included  such  out- 
standing men  as  Dr.  R.  Monte  Evans,  Dr. 
William  H.  Mackey  and  Lombard  Squires,  all 
of  whom  spent  considerable  time  on  the  site 
in  meeting  construction  and  operations 
schedules.  The  travel  they  and  their  asso- 
ciates logged  on  round  trips  from  Wilming- 
ton and  to  the  plant  site  totaled  thousands 
of  miles  and  thousands  of  hours. 

In  operating  one  of  the  world's  most  com- 
plex facilities.  Du  Pont  has  efficiently  dis- 
charged its  responsibilities.  The  Comoany 
has  consistently  met,  or  exceeded,  schedules 
for  delivery  of  nuclear  products  for  national 
defense,  has  continuously  worked  on,  and 
brought  about,  improvements  in  plant  proc- 
esses and  operations,  has  generated  econ- 
omies that  have  resulted  in  savings  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  and  has  worked  assidu- 
ously to  develop  projects  to  most  effectively 
realize  the  potential  of  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  maintain  the  health  and  vital- 
ity of  operations. 
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In  two  other  areas  of  interest,  the  Com- 
pany has  achieved  safety  records  that  are 
nationally  and  internationally  recognized 
and  has  encouraged  Its  employees  to  partici- 
pate In  every  aspect  of  community  activity 
and  development.  The  staffs  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant — Du  Pont  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission — are  to  be  commended  for 
the  leadership  and  Interest  they  have  shown 
In  community  progress  and  uplift. 

Among  those  who  have  set  the  tone  for 
community  relations  and  participation  in 
civic  activities  are  Don  A.  Miller,  flrst  Plant 
Manager,  Julian  Ellett  and  Jay  Monler,  who 
In  turn  succeeded  him,  all  of  Du  Pont,  and 
Curtis  A.  Nelson,  first  AEC  Manager  at  the 
site,  and  Robert  C.  Blair  and  Nat  Stetson, 
who  followed  him,  plus  Gus  O.  Robinson 
and  Howard  Kllburn  of  the  AEC.  They  have 
been  Joined  by  Dr.  Milton  H.  Wahl,  first 
Director  of  the  Savannah  River  Laboratory 
and  his  successors.  Bill  Overbeck,  Frank 
Kruesl,  and  Dr.  Clark  Ice,  and  by  Robert  K. 
Mason,  flrst  construction  manager  at  the 
site  and  his  successors. 

In  addition,  they  have  endeavored  at  all 
times  to  keep  the  public  promptly  and  ade- 
quately informed.  As  a  result,  the  public  has 
confldence  and  faith  in  the  Integrity  of  man- 
agement and  In  the  programs  that  are  carried 
on. 

The  record  of  our  contractor,  the  Du  Pont 
Company  and  the  Commission's  Savannah 
River  Operations  Office  In  effectively  pursuing 
new  ways  to  utilize  the  large  Investment  at 
Savannah  River  constitutes  an  outstanding 
chapter  In  the  story  of  nuclear  energy  and 
we  would  expect  that  the  coming  years  will 
bring  new  and  useful  achievements  for  the 
American  public. 

The  coming  of  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
to  this  area  set  the  base  for  acceleration 
of  Industrial  development  that  has  made 
the  Central  Savannah  River  Area  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  dynamic  sections,  reflect- 
ing outstanding  cooperation  between  the 
residents  of  two  states,  who  take  advan- 
tage of  a  river  as  a  State  line  rather  than 
allowing  it  to  Isolate  their  Interests.  An 
example  of  such  cooperation  is.  of  course, 
the  formation  of  the  South  Carolina- 
Georgia  Nuclear  Council,  organized  in  1967, 
which  has  as  its  objectives  "maintenance,  on 
behalf  of  the  counties  and  communities 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  Savannah  River 
Plant,  of  the  furtherance  of  continued  eco- 
nomic progress  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia" snd  'serving  as  a  focal  point  for  ex- 
pressing the  Interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
various  communities  In  the  development  of 
peacetime  atomic  energy  projects  both  on 
and  outside  the  confines  of  the  Savannah 
River  Plant."  The  Council  has  effectively 
helped  to  create  In  the  public's  mind  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  constructive  programs  of 
the  p!ant. 

During  the  20  years  since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  site  for  the  Savannah  River 
Plant,  the  U.S.  Government  has  contributed 
approximately  three  billion  dollars  to  the 
economy  of  this  area  through  plant  construc- 
tion aid  operations^,  and  new  industries  such 
as  Owens-Corning  Flberglas.  Pyle  National, 
Kimberly-Clark,  Olin  Industries,  Columbia 
Nitrogen,  Proctor  and  Gamble.  Continental 
Can.  American  Cryogenics.  Du  PDnt  and 
others,  have  created  new  Jobs  and  new  op- 
portunities. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  growing 
list  of  industries  is  Allied-Gulf  Nuclear  Serv- 
ices which  will  construct  a  $70  million  nu- 
clear fuel  reprocessing  facility  In  Barnwell 
County  adjacent  to  the  Savannah  River 
Plant.  In  connection  with  this  development, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  positive  attitude  of 
residents  of  this  area  on  nuclear  programs 
was  one  of  the  compelling  factors  leading 
to  the  selection  of  the  site.  Furthermore, 
with  Barnwell  County  taking  title  from  the 
U.S.  Government  to  an  additional  900  acres 
bordering  the  1587-acre  Allied-Gulf  site, 
the  way  is  open  to  possibly  attract  other 
nuclear-related  activity.   I  understand  that 
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the  Council  Is  planning  to  further  develop 
the  concept  of  a  nuclear  center.  The  future 
could  be  most  rewarding  for  the  entire  Cen- 
tral Savannah  River  Area  In  both  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Mankind's  growing  concern  for  his  en- 
vironment has  opened  new  avenues  of  use- 
fulness for  the  Savannah  River  Plant  with  Its 
vast  acreage  of  woods  and  waters.  The  Com- 
mission Is  pleased  that  the  site  has  become 
the  locale  for  ecological  studies  that  vrtll  un- 
doubtedly uncover  useful  information  for 
both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Industries. 
These  types  of  studies  are  being  pursued  at 
the  Savannah  River  Ecology  Laboratory,  op- 
erated for  the  Commission  by  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Du  Pont  also  Is  active  In  this 
field   of   activity  at   the   Plant. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant  Is  still  Involved  In  the 
production  of  materials  for  the  national 
defense.  What  Is  heartening  for  the  future, 
however.  Is  the  continued  utilization  of  the 
versatile  nuclear  reactors  here  for  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  that  will  directly  bene- 
fit humanity.  The  Savannah  River  Plant 
Is  destined  to  play  a  continuing  significant 
role  in  the  constructive  development  of 
nuclear  energy. 

No  history  of  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  a 
major  step  forward  In  1965  when  one  of  Its 
reactors  reached  a  sustained  neutron  flux  of 
record  proportions.  This  flux  totalled  6.1 
quadrillion  neutrons  per  square  centimeter 
per  second.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
«ichlevement.  this  was  more  than  100  times 
\he  fiux  in  most  nuclear  power  reactors. 

The  significance  of  this  accomplishment 
was  that  It  opened  the  way  for  production 
of  Isotopes  of  very  high  specific  activity, 
for  production  of  man-made  elements  heavi- 
er than  uranium  which  have  Important  re- 
search potential,  and  for  the  speed-up  In 
production  of  special  radioactive  isotopes. 

The  potential  for  good  that  Is  Inherent  In 
such  materials  .is  callfornlum-252,  plu- 
tonlum-238,  cobalt-60,  and  curlum-244  is 
tremendous.  With  capabilities  not  found  else- 
where, the  Savannah  River  Plant  has  played 
a  unique  role  In  nuclear  development 
through  Its  production  program.s.  The  plant 
produced  the  flrst  commercial  quantities  of 
plutonium-238  and  curium-244,  the  flrst 
significant  quantities  of  callfornium-252, 
and  is  the  principal  source  of  high  Intensity 
cobalt-60.  The  plant  has  set  an  enviable  rec- 
ord in  responding  to  national  needs.  In  the 
future,  its  reactors  can  be  expected  to  meet 
Commission  requirements  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  competence  and  with  the  same  dedi- 
cation to  safety  that  has  always  marked  past 
and  present  operations. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  men- 
tioned t.ie  great  monelarj-  valtie  of  a  small 
amount  of  the  heavy  element  radioisotope, 
californlum-252,  produced  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant.  The  true  value  of  this  Isotope 
is  yet  to  be  appreciated  in  terms  of  its  uses 
to  mankind.  The  uniqueness  of  callfor- 
nium-252 as  an  investigative  and  research 
tool  is  expected  to  bring  a  variety  of  benefi- 
cial applications  such  as  improving  health, 
upgr.^ding  industrial  products,  increasing 
energy  reserves  and  expanding  the  nation's 
supply  of  valu.ible  metals.  Callfornium-252 
can  be  used  In  cancer  research  and  treat- 
ment, in  industry,  space  exploration,  general 
scientific  research,  civil  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, mineral  exploration  and  hydrology  and 
petroleum  e.xploration. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  unique  properties 
of  callfornium-252  already  have  been  widely 
recognized.  Since  the  AEC  announced  its 
market  evaluation  program  for  this  Isotope 
in  June  1969,  the  Savannah  River  Opera- 
tions Office  has  received  more  than  2,000  re- 
quests for  information  on  its  potential  uses. 

Californium-252  has  two  characteristics 
that  make  It  especially  valuable.  First,  It 
lasts  a  reasonably  long  time  compared  with 
other  Isotopes.  It  has  a  half-life  of  2.6  years. 
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rbat  means  we  can  ship  It  to  hospitals  and 
ndustries  with  the  as3urance  that  It  will 
not  quickly  fade  away  before  it  can  be  put 
;o  work. 

Second,  this  Isotope  emits  a  prodigious 
iuantity  of  neutrons,  the  submicroscoplc 
bullets"  which  cause  the  splitting  of 
uranium  atoms  in  atomic  furnaces.  A  tiny 
:iuantlty  of  californium,  just  one  curie  of  it 
weighing  about  2  milligrams,  emits  almost 
.3  many  neutrons  per  square  centimeter  per 
iiecond  as  a  reactor.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
alifornlum  has  been  called  a  "hip-pocket 
reactor." 

The  advantages  of  this  portability  are  im- 
mediately apparent.  With  such  a  compact 
md  lightweight  source,  hospitals  no  longer 
iieed  CO  send  cancer  patients  to  an  accelera- 
tor or  reactor  for  neutron  irradiation  but  can 
treat  them  in  their  own  buildings.  And  other 
risers  wiU  And"  lis  diminutive  size  equally 
advantageous. 

The  Use  of  applications  for  this  new  prod- 
uct continues  to  grow.  The  U.S.  Department 
>f  Agriculture  Sedimentation  Laboratory  is 
planning  to  use  californium-252  to  evaluate 
Its  potential  in  measuring  moisture  and  den- 
sitv  of  soils  and  for  chemical  analysis  of  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  soils.  At  Kansas  State 
University,  californium  may  help  cope  with 
a,  new  environmental  problem.  The  materia! 
is  being  evaluated  there  for  quantitative 
analysis  of  mercury  and  other  toxic  material 
in  oommerclally  processed  food 

Several  hospitals  in  the  United  Stages  are 
testing  californlum-252  for  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer;  the  material  is  also  being 
ised  in  well  logging  to  locate  oil  and  ga.5 
reserves,  and  la  programs  to  Iccate  gold  and 
silver  underground  and  minerals  on  the  ocean 
floor.  In  another  area,  calltornlum-252  Is  be- 
ing used  in  a  metering  devjfe  to  measure 
;he  sulfur  content  of  coal  as  it  moves  on 
a  conveyor  belt.  The  objective  is  to  reduce 
-ilr  pollution,  since  sulfur  is  a  prime  con- 
•amlnatlng  element.  If  siJlfur  in  coal  can 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  cleaner  air  and 
better  health  will  result 

Sources  of  californlum-252  fabricated  by 
the  Savannah  River  Laboratory  are  now  being 
loai.ed  to  26  commercial  Arms  and  private 
Institutions.  In  addition  to  the  loan  program. 
californium-252  has  now  been  placed  on 
sale,  more  broadly,  since  larger  quantities 
All!  be  available  at  a  reduced  price  In  early 
1971  through  a  special  production  program 
;n  one  of  the  Savannah  River  Plant  reactors. 
Ths  larger  quanties  I  mention  consist  of  a 
total  supply  of  about  one  gram  or  i  '28  of  an 
ounce. 

Another  Important  Isotope  made  here  a' 
the  Savannah  River  Plant  is  plutonium-238. 
Plutonlum-238  holds  great  promise  as  an 
energy  source  for  a  nuclear-powered  cardiac 
oacemaker.  Such  a  pacemaker,  using  mate- 
rial produced  at  Savannah  River,  was  suc- 
cessfully Implanted  in  «  dog  in  1969  at  the 
National  Heart  Institute  at  Bethesda.  Mary- 
land. Scientists  hope  that  the  nuclear- 
powered  pacemajfer  will  eventually  replace 
battery  operated  devices  currently  used  by 
about  20,000  persons,  in  addition  to  about 
5.000  new  patients  Incapacitated  by  heart 
block  who  receive  p>acemakers  each  year.  The 
nuclear  pacemaker  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  weighs  about 
three-and-a-half  ounces,  and  its  longer  life 
gives  It  a  greater  advantage  over  the  battery 
operated  pacemaker  which  must  have  Its  im- 
planted batteries  replaced  by  a  surgical 
pr.cedure  every  few  years.  Nuclear-powered 
pacemakers  have  already  been  implanted  In 
hu.iipn  patients  in  Prance  and  England. 

Th?  Savannah  River  Plant  also  has  con- 
tributed to  research  on  a  nuclear- powered 
artificial  heart.  In  cooperation  with  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  plutonium-238 
prepared  in  one  of  the  Savannah  River  re- 
actors has  been  refined  and  encapsulated  as 
a  heat  source  for  such  a  device.  If  success- 
ful, the  program  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  extending  the  Ule  of  heart 
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patlenta,  for  physicians  have  estimated  that 
more  than  10,000  artificial  hearts  could  be 
used  annually  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Tne  same  radioisotope  that  would  power 
an  artificial  heart  Is  already  supplying  power 
in  space.  Both  Apollo  11  and  Apollo  12  astro- 
nauts left  several  scientific  devices  on  the 
moon  which  use  plutonium-238  as  a  heat  and 
power  source.  Through  the  services  of  such 
devices  scientists  are  learning  more  about  the 
history  and  make-up  of  the  moon.  The 
material  Is  also  being  used  as  sources  of 
electric  power  in  weather  satellites  that  will 
enable  scientists  to  give  us  more  accura,te- 
long-range  weather  forecasts. 

Two  other  useful  products  produced  at 
the  Savannah  River  Plant,  cobalt-60  and 
ciu:lum-244,  have  potential  for  space  heat- 
ing In  remote  frigid  locations  as  well  as 
underseas  habitats,  and  as  sources  of  elec- 
tric or  mechanical  power  in  space,  terrestrial 
and  underseas  environments. 

All  these  are  products  of  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  and  all  are  products  with  a 
future.  We  have  seen  only  the  beginning 
of  the  age  in  which  their  many  uses  will 
be  applied  and  their  benefits  to  mankind 
realized. 

So  the  twenty  years  of  this  great  nuclear 
age  facility,  whose  anniversary  we  now  cele- 
brate, have  been  only  a  prologue  to  a  fas- 
cinating story  yet  to  unfold.  We  crn  be 
proud  of  what  we  have  built  here.  And  we 
are  grateful  to  all  of  you  who  have  helped 
build  and  operate  this  important  plant.  Now 
we  must  focus  on  the  future  with  the  same 
determination  and  dedication  that  has 
brought  us  this  far.  It  will  not  be  a  future 
without  its  share  of  obstacles,  its  demand 
for  hard  work,  perseverance,  imagination  and 
Innovation.  But  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
pro'.'ldes  a  good  background  and  a  good  base 
on  which  to  build  that  future.  I  hope  that 
twenty  years  hence  we  can  again  gather  to 
celebrate  an  anniversary  of  this  plant  and 
ttr&t  at  that  time  we  can  look  back  on  an 
even  greater  era  of  progress  than  that  which 
we  are  privileged  to  celebrate  today. 

I  

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 


December  10,  1970 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Monday.  December  7,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. November  29,  1970,  The  New  York 
Times  carried  an  article  concerning  a 
rnedical  clinic  being  operated  by  vol- 
unteers in  Calexico,  Calif.,  for  the 
primary  benefit  of  poor  Mexican-Ameri- 
can children  in  the  Mexicali  and 
Imperial  Valleys. 

I  believe  that  this  article  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  since  the  House  Com- 
mittse  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  just  reported  out  a  bill  <H.R. 
198601  to  create  a  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps.  Similar  legislation  was  passed 
unanimously  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Senate.  I  testified  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  on  November  24, 
1970,  and  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
prompt  action  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Calexico  clinic  is  in 
example  of  the  sort  of  facility  which 
might  be  developed  by  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  placed  on  the  House 
calendar  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 


Volunteers  Run  Ci-nfic  on  Bobder 

Calexico,  Calif.,  November  28 — When 
Marta  Ortega,  daughter  of  a  cotton  picker 
In  Mexicali,  was  six  years  old,  her  parents 
wrapped  her  in  a  white  shroud  and  a  priest 
administered  the  last  rites.  The  Mexican 
child  was  dying  from  a  spinal  tumor. 

With  her  mattress  as  a  stretcher,  she  was 
lifted  into  a  private  plane  and  flown  the  225 
miles  to  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 
Now,  at  13.  Marta  Is  a  pretty,  healthy  and 
grateful  school  girl. 

Among  her  nine  brothers  and  sisters  are 
Roberto  five,  and  Barbarlta,  seven,  named  for 
the  couple  who  started  Calexico's  Valley 
Orthopedic  Clinic,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Nichols, 
assistant  director  of  rehabilitation  at  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital,  and  his  wife,  Barbara. 

Marta  i.s  one  of  nearly  3,000  children  of  the 
Mexican  and  Imperial  Valleys  helped  by  the 
clinic  since  Its  unplanned  beginning  in  1961. 

Operatea  on  volunteer  contributions  of 
time  and  money,  the  clinic  will  receive  next 
Thursday  the  $5,000  1970  Lane  Bryant  Vol- 
unteer Award  for  the  most  outstanding  com- 
munity service  performed  by  a  group.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

MAJOR    ITEMS    OF    EXPENSE 

The  money,  according  to  Mrs.  Nichols,  will 
be  used  for  the  clinic's  major  Items  of  ex- 
pense— corrective  shoes,  X-ray  film  and 
plaster. 

Dr.  Nichols  first  went  to  Calexico  after  s 
friend  suggested  that  he  "pick  out"  needy 
patients  who  could  be  accepted  by  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  a  free  or  part- 
free  facility  for  youngsters  under  21  with 
orthopedic  problems. 

Polio,  almost  a  forgotten  disease  in  tht 
United  States,  remains  a  problem  in  Mexico's 
450,000  population  in  the  Mexicali  Valley. 
When  the  doctor  arrived  In  the  United  States 
Immigration  Service  ofllce,  226  Mexican  chil- 
dren were  waiting  to  be  examined. 

"We  thought  we  were  seeing  every  crippled 
child  in  Mexico,"  said  Mrs.  Nichols,  who 
dropped  out  of  medical  school  to  bring  up 
the  couple's  four  children.  "They  came  on 
burros  and  in  wheelbarrows  and  In  grocery 
carts.  We  finished  at  2  A.M." 

The  immigration  officer,  Wayne  Van  de 
Graaff,  and  his  wife,  Josephine,  volunteered 
to  help  the  Nichols  continue  the  weekend 
clinic,  now  housed  in  the  top  story  of  a 
donated  building  in  Calexico. 

Another  key  volunteer  In  the  clinic's  efforts 
Is  Dr.  Charles  LeRoy  Lowman,  Orthopedic 
Hospital's  90-year-old  founder.  His  hospital 
sets  aside  10  free  beds  for  use  by  clinic 
patients  and  assigns  three  of  Its  residents  to 
assist  Dr.  Nichols  in  the  Saturday 
examinations. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife,  both  licensed 
pilots,  have  enlisted  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Airmen's  Association  as  a  flying  ambulance 
service. 

The  city  of  Calexico  has  donated  a  $200,000 
parcel  of  land  on  which  the  clinic  plans  to 
build  the  Valley  Orthopedic  Center.  The 
center  will  Include  out-patient  facilities  and 
a  50-bed  hospital  where  some  surgery  can  be 
performed. 


December  10,  1970 


A  CHEAP  FOOD  POLICY  WILL 
HURT  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
happy  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  letter  one  of 
my  constituents,  R.  M.  Feig,  of  the  Farm- 
ers' State  Bank  of  Raymond,  sent  to  the 
Kiplinger  Washington  editors. 


Mr.  Feig  shows  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the  ef- 
fect of  low  farm  prices  on  the  balance  of 
our  economy. 

With  your  permission,  I  insert  his  let- 
ter in  the  Record  and  recommend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues: 

Decembeb  2, 1970. 
The  KiPLLN'CES  Washington  Editors, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re:  Kiplinger  Agricultural  Letter,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1970. 
Gentlemen  :  In  your  newsletter  referred  to 
above,  in  paragraph  2,  you  stated:  "Less  than 
10  Tc  of  all  voters  are  farmers,  or  from  farm 
families." 

Technically,  this  may  be  correct:  however, 
If  you  consider  the  number  of  people  living  in 
small  towns  of  under  10,000.  In  the  rural 
areas  of  America,  then  you  are  talking  about 
35%  of  the  people  In  the  U.S_A.  As  anybody 
knows,  those  of  us  living  In  small  towns  are 
directly  affected  by  farm  prices,  as  our  whole 
economy  Is  based  on  farmers. 

I  wish  you  would  point  out  that  the  "Cheap 
Food"  policies  of  President  Nixon  and  of  the 
previous  presidents,  hurts  about  one-third  of 
the  people  In  our  country,  directly,  and  If  we 
are  hurt  economically,  then  we.  In  turn,  will 
not  have  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the 
Items  produced  and  sold  In  the  urban  areas, 
so  that  In  the  total  picture,  a  "Cheap  Food" 
policy  hurts  the  whole  country. 

We  in  the  rural  areas  need  the  help  and 
understanding  of  the  economists  of  the  east- 
ern urban  areas.  Farming  Is  the  "basic"  In- 
dustry of  our  country;  It  provides  more  "New 
Health"  to  our  country  than  any  other  In- 
dustry. Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  a 
farmer  plants  four  kernels  of  corn,  and  pro- 
duces from  those  four  kernels  about  1000 
kernels  of  corp?  This  means  996  kernels  of 
"New  Wealth"  for  our  country.  If  you  con- 
sider the  transformation  of:  Hay  Into  milk, 
grain  into  beef,  pork  and  eggs,  seed  grain  Into 
harvested  grain,  the  total  of  the  "New 
Wealth"  staggers  the  Imagination. 

A  "Cheap  Food"  policy  will  hurt  our  coun- 
try, but  a  "Good  Farm  Price"  policy  will  help 
our  country. 

I  hope  that  you  can  understand  what  I'm 
talking  about  and  will  study  the  situation, 
and  if  you  agree  with  me.  maybe  you  will  help 
to  Influence  the  proper  people,  to  change  our 
"Farm"  policy. 

Thanks  for  anything  you  can  do. 
Tours  very  truly, 

R.  M,  Peig, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


APPRECIATION  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  imbellev- 
able  as  it  sounds,  more  than  641  police- 
men have  been  killed  since  1960  in  the 
United  States,  over  80  of  them  this 
year — and  the  rate  of  violence  is  climb- 
ing. 

Police  are  not  the  only  public  safety 
personnel  who  are  victims.  Many  firemen 
find  themselves  attacked  by  snipers  when 
they  arrive  at  a  flre. 

When  those  who  are  responsible  for 
protecting  citizens  from  violence  and 
fire — our  police  and  firemen — are  at- 
tacked by  extremists,  I  believe  that  the 
foundation  of  civilization  is  in  jeopardy. 

Those  who  are  found  guilty  should  be 
severely  punished,  but  the  cooperation  of 
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the  public  is  also  imperative.  Too  many 
citizens  are  either  apathetic,  or  too 
frightened  to  cooperate  with  the  police — 
and  that  only  encourages  those  who  com- 
mit the  violence. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  is  not  the  only  requirement. 
Its  appreciation  is  also  needed.  That  is 
why  the  National  Committee  for  Respon- 
sible Patriotism,  headed  by  Charles  W. 
Wiley,  of  Sayreville.  N.J.,  is  holding  Ap- 
preciation Day  on  December  15  to  show 
citizens'  appreciation  of  the  police  and 
firemen  who  protect  us  24  hours  a  day. 

A  great  patriot,  Wiley  launched  Opera- 
tion Gratitude  on  December  5,  when  a 
motorcade  traveled  to  Washington,  D,C., 
but  the  climax  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, December  15,  when  Appreciation 
Day  will  be  held.  Mr.  Wiley  should  be 
commended  not  only  for  his  deep  interest 
in  the  safety  of  citizens  and  police  and 
firemen,  but  for  his  dynamic  leadership. 
He  is  an  outstanding  American  who  has 
a  great  love  for  his  country. 

I  hope  that  every  citizen  who  values 
and  appreciates  the  vital,  but  unheralded 
work  of  police  and  firemen,  will  show 
their  support  next  Tuesday.  The  courage 
and  dedication  of  our  police  and  firemen 
make  it  possible  for  citizens  to  live  and 
work  in  safety  365  days  a  year.  Those 
who  want  to  show  that  they  care  about 
our  police  and  firemen,  and  that  they 
appreciate  them,  have  a  real  opportunity 
to  do  so  on  Tuesday,  Decemt)er  15. 

On  Appreciation  Day,  there  will  be  a 
nationwide  moment  of  silence  at  noon 
in  honor  of  all  who  have  fallen  defend- 
ing our  civilization  on  the  home  front. 
Other  activities  on  that  day:  fly  the 
American  flag;  drive  with  headlights  on 
during  daylight  hours;  and  ring  church 
bells  for  5  minutes  from  11:55  a.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  person 
who  appreciates  the  police  and  firemen 
of  America  will  observe  Appreciation 
Day.  But  we  should  appreciate  them 
every  day  in  the  year. 


IT  MATTERS  LITTLE  IF  WE  SAVE 
SOME  MONEY  AND,  IN  THE  PROC- 
ESS, LOSE  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  some- 
one once  said  that  control  of  the  seas  of 
the  world  will  go  to  that  country  which 
demonstrates  superiority,  in  submarine 
strength  and  that  because  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  surface  is  water, 
it  follows  that  the  country  which  con- 
trols the  waters  of  the  globe  also  will 
control  the  land. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  indeed  disturbing 
to  realize  that,  as  reported  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Liberty  Lowdown,  Russia 
has  the  greatest  submarine  fleet  of  his- 
torical record.  It  has  a  fleet  of  350  sub- 
marines, with  80  of  these  being  of  the 
nuclear-power  type. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  most  re- 
cent Soviet  Polaris-type  submarine  can 
discharge  some  16  ballistic  missiles,  and 
these  have  a  range  of  about  1,300  miles. 
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It  Is  imderstood  that  the  Russians  are 
testing  another  ballistic  missile  that  can 
be  fired  over  a  range  of  3,000  miles,  a  can- 
didate for  inclusion  in  the  already  power- 
ful Soviet  submarine  fleet. 

It  is  equally  disturbing  to  realize  that, 
as  pointed  out  by  Liberty  Lowdown,  ac- 
cording to  current  construction  sched- 
ules, the  Russian  fleet  of  modern  Y-class 
ballistic  missile  submarines  will  over- 
take the  United  States  fleet  of  41  Polaris 
submarines  sometime  either  in  1973  or 
1974. 

This  is  an  alarming  situation,  and 
American  defense  authorities,  both  In 
the  Congress  and  in  the  executive  de- 
partment, must  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion immediately  on  this  serious  situa- 
tion and  endeavor  to  correct  it. 

To  give  America  a  strong  submarine 
posture  will,  of  course,  be  costly,  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  such  expendi- 
tures are  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security  and,  as  such,  are  not  costs  but. 
instead.  Investments. 

The  evil  of  inflation  is  upon  us,  and  be- 
cause Federal  budgets  have  a  dynamic 
impact  with  respect  to  our  domestic 
economy,  we  must  exert  every  effort  to 
keep  down  the  costs  of  Government  op- 
eration. We  must  be  careful,  however. 
In  how  we  concern  ourselves  with  econ- 
omy where  it  relates  to  our  national  se- 
curity, for  it  matters  little  If  we  save 
some  money  and,  in  the  process,  lose  our 
country. 


THE  SON  TAY  RAID 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  much 
comment  has  been  generated  about  the 
Son  Tay  raid,  a  topic  which  is  still  cur- 
rent. In  my  belief,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  deeply  grateful 
that  the  administration  had  the  courage 
to  execute  this  raid,  and  I  do  not  thinJ. 
that  anj'  one  will  hold  the  administra- 
tion responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
son camp  was  empty  when  the  mission 
arrived. 

In  these  thoughts,  I  am  joined  by  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, The  State  newspaper,  published  in 
Columbia.  In  an  excellent  lead  editorial 
of  December  4,  1970.  the  State  said: 

Most  Americans  will  be  prepared  to  excuse 
the  Defense  Department  for  having  tried  to 
free  the  prisoners  at  Sontey,  even  if  the 
attempt  failed.  And  when  the  Defense  De- 
partment's critics  become  as  alarmed  about 
American  prisoners  as  they  are  about  the 
efforts  to  free  them,  perhaps  significant  world 
opinion  can  be  aroused  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  editor 
of  the  State  for  this  objective  and  care- 
ful analysis,  and  I  include  this  editorial 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REAcmoN  TO  Rescue  Rahj  Shodt.d  ORATirr 
Communists 

So  shocked  was  the  querulous  Senator 
Fulbrlght  at  news  of  the  Sontay  raid  that 
he  could  scarcely  credit  his  ears. 
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^nd  The  Washington  Post,  after  dellber- 
at  ng  overnight,  concluded  that  the  raid 
"c  in  hardly  enhance  the  prospects  of  a  ne- 
gc  tlated  release"  of  the  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

Columnists  Prank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom 
Biaden,  with  characteristic  clarity,  put  the 
wl  lole  operation  down  as  a  callous  political 
tr  ck  whereby  the  Nixon  men  hoped  to  lay 
uj    a  few  hardline  Wallace  votes  for  1972. 

[t  Is  depressing.  It  is  more  than  depressing. 
D(  spite  pious  disclaimers,  one  senses  instinc- 
tl' ely  that  some  of  the  critics — not  all  of 
tt  em.  but  an  appreciable  number — privately 
wduld  have  felt  betrayed  had  the  operation 
si;  cceeded.  Their  smug  twaddle,  tirelessly 
pi  oclaimed,  would  have  been  abruptly  cut 
of .  It  is  suggestive  that  when  the  mission 
fa  led,  they  expressed  no  regrets.  Their  In- 
st tnt  Impulse  was  to  gloat  and,  in  some 
ca  ies,  to  seek  partisan  advantage. 

Well,  then,  what  about  the  Sontay  raid? 
Tills  about  it:  the  mission  failed  because 
th  B  Communists,  probably  having  been 
tl]  iped  off  by  one  of  their  numerous  agents 
in  Saigon,  moved  the  prisoners  to  a  safer 
cc  mpound.  Such  miscalculations  do  occur, 
tt  uugh  the  uncertainty  of  daring  enterprises 
is  better  known  to  those  who  run  the  risks 
tt  an  to  those  who  stand  safely  on  the  side- 
lli  les  wringing  immaculate  hands. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  raid  should 
n(  ver  have  been  attempted.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  been  informed  by  U.S.  In- 
te  llgence  that  at  least  six  Americans  re- 
cenfly  had  died  in  the  hands  of  their  cap- 
tors. He  felt  that  something  had  to  be  done 
b«  Bides  talking  about  a  "negotiated  release." 
Pi  Esldent  Nixon  offered  the  enemy  a  prisoner 
es  change  two  months  ago,  and  nothing  came 
of  it.  Secretary  Laird,  weighing  one  thing 
wth  another,  decided  it  was  time  to  act. 

If  the  Defense  Department  is  to  be  faulted. 
it  Is  for  falling  to  act  soon  enough.  But  act- 
in  J  at  all  in  Vietnam — or  at  least  acting  so 
as  to  inconvenience  the  Communists — has 
bi  come  politically  hazardous.  And  before 
ccndemnlng  the  Administration,  its  critics 
m.ght  examine  the  question  of  why  this  is 
sc  They  will  discover.  If  they  approach  the 
q\  lestlon  honestly,  that  It  is  so  precisely  be- 
ea  use  those  who  are  grousing  now  about  the 
S<  ntay  mission  groused  in  the  past  about 
b<  mbing  the  enemy.  They  groused  about  re- 
f  I  sing  to  negotiate,  and  about  "collaborat- 
in?"  with  a  government  in  Saigon  which, 
tl  ey  never  cease  observing,  falls  short  of  that 
St  ite  of  perfection  demanded,  as  William  F. 
B  ickley  Jr.  once  noted,  by  grraduate  students 
ir  political  science  at  Harvard. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  enemy  continues 
tc  hold  an  unspecified  number  of  Americans 
pi  isoner.  The  enemy  refuses  to  comply  with 
tl  e  minimum  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Ci  invention  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
T  le  enemy  is  known  to  have  abused  these 
A  nericans.  to  have  tortured  them,  to  have 
di  nied  them  medical  treatment — in  short,  to 
h  ive  dealt  with  them  In  a  cruel  and  barba- 
rc  us  fashion. 

This  being  the  case,  most  Americans  will 
hi  I  prepared  to  excuse  the  Defense  Depart- 
n  ent  for  having  tried  to  free  the  prisoners  at 

5  intay.  even  If  the  attempt  failed.  And  when 
tl  e  Defense  Department's  critics  become  as 

6  armed  about  American  prisoners  as  they  are 
al  lout  the  efforts  to  free  them,  perhaps  slgnlf- 
ic  int  world  opinion  can  be  aroused  in  their 
b  half. 


BANNED  m  RUSSIA 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of 
tl  le  fainthearted  in  our  country  set  about 
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to  make  sure  that  our  writers,  lecturers, 
and  artists  are  pristine  pure  before  they 
may  be  allowed  to  write  or  lecture  or 
speak,  it  is  significant  how  much  these 
fainthearted  have  in  common  with  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  also  worry  about 
the  dissenters  in  their  midst,  particularly 
among  their  writers. 

Arthur  Miller,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can playright  who  has  frequently  found 
himself  blacklisted  and  condemned  by 
some  of  the  zealots  in  this  country,  now 
finds  himself  blacklisted  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  ofifense  is  that  he  sided  with 
some  of  the  dissenters  within  Russia. 
Presumably  now  our  own  blacklisters  will 
add  to  their  list  anyone  who  sides  with 
the  banished  in  this  country.  And  so  the 
ugly  circle  is  complete. 

The  action  against  Mr.  Miller  and  his 
comments  is  particularly  timely  since 
one  of  our  own  committees  seems  so  de- 
termined to  set  up  a  new  list  which  in- 
cludes some  writers  and  others  who  are 
not  favored  by  the  committee.  While  Mr. 
Miller  does  not  make  the  current  list, 
he  has  made  past  lists  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Is  not 
the  irony  of  the  similarity  of  methods  of 
blacklisting  enough  to  cause  us  to  end 
the  practice? 

Mr.    Miller's    comments    "Banned   in 
Russia,"  as  they  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 10  New  York  Times,  follow: 
Banned   in   Russia 
(By  Arthur  Miller) 

One  day  the  Soviet  cellist,  Mtislav  Rostro- 
povich,  gallantly  declares  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  by  his  old  friend.  Aleksandr 
Solzhenltzyn:  a  few  days  later  Solzhenitzyn 
writes  Stockholm  that  he  dares  not  come  out 
to  receive  his  Nobel  Prize  today  lest  he  be 
prohibited  from  re-entering  his  own  country. 

If  it  Is  possible  to  be  shocked  without  being 
surprised,  that  is  what  I  was.  For  I  could 
not  forget  that  Solzhenltzyn's  works  have 
never  brought  charges  against  the  current 
regime  but  only  against  that  of  Stalin.  Yet. 
with  all  my  sympathy  for  Solzhenitzyn  he 
was.  after  all.  far  away.  Then  I  read  the  dis- 
patch from  Moscow  reporting  that  all  my 
plays  are  banned  henceforth  from  the  stages 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  television  produc- 
tion of  "The  Price"  canceled.  In  an  Instant 
the  world  shrinks  to  a  room. 

If  Solzhenitzyn  had  confined  his  attacks 
to  Stalin,  my  plays  had  not  even  dealt  with 
Soviet  problems.  In  fact,  some  have  been 
popular  In  the  Soviet  Union  through  all 
kinds  of  political  weather  for  twenty  years. 
To  what  do  they  owe  their  sudden  noxious- 
ness? Ironic  parallels  sprung  across  my 
mind — once  blacklisted  In  my  own  country 
I  was  now  blacklisted  In  Russia.  Comrades, 
shake  hands  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

This  ban  on  my  work  was  explained  as  part 
of  a  new  campaign  to  liquidate  ideological 
slackness  and  stop  the  Infiltration  of  liberal 
ideas  into   literary  and   scientific   thinking. 

I  assume  that  the  diktat  against  my  works 
stemmed  from  official  displeasure  with  a  pref- 
ace I  wrote  for  "In  Russia."  a  book  of  photo- 
graphs by  my  wife.  Inge  Morath.  The  preface 
was  attacked  a  few  months  ago  as  anti- 
Soviet.  What  strikes  me  is  that  neither  the 
attack  nor  the  ban  on  my  plays  was  neces- 
sary. They  need  merely  have  ceased  produc- 
ing my  work,  and  since  "In  Russia"  has  been 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union  what  led  them 
to  bother  reviewing  It. 

The  answer.  I  am  afraid,  is  that  they  have 
chosen  to  use  me  to  warn  the  others.  I 
never  Joined  Ln  the  popular  anti-Soviet 
crusade  of  the  Fifties;  I  opposed  the  Vietnam 
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war  from  the  outset,  and  said  so;  as  Presi- 
dent of  International  P.E.N. .  I  led  Its  cam- 
paign to  establish  P.E.N.  Centers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (an  effort  which  failed  in  the 
final  analysis  because  the  Soviet  Writers 
Union  could  not  accept  the  P.E.N.  Constitu- 
tion which  pledges  its  members  to  fight 
censorship).  But  on  the  whole  I  was  at  least 
not  an  enemy,  despite  such  "failings"  as 
protesting  against  their  treatment  of  Jews, 
and  writing  to  the  Government  to  ease  the 
treatment  of  Sinyavsky,  Daniel  and  Solz- 
henitzyn. 

As  for  "In  Russia" — It  rejects  certain  So- 
viet fundamentals — but  also  gives  plenty  of 
credit  for  positive  accomplishments.  Indeed, 
a  great  many  people  have  said  it  made  them 
want  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first 
time. 

I  can  only  think  about  that  what  has 
brought  down  this  total  ban  is  a  decision 
to  clap  the  door  shut  on  everything  that  has 
happened  since  Khrushchev  first  came  to 
power.  There  Is  to  be  no  more  "liberalism." 
Once  again  they  are  saying  to  writers,  you  are 
either  with  us  or  against  us.  The  role  of  the 
writer  reverts  to  that  of  publicist  for  the 
party. 

Personally,  I  am  of  little  significance  in 
this  except  as  a  token  demonstration  to 
show  how  far  they  are  prepared  to  go,  and  if 
this  brings  down  the  ridicule  and  new  hos- 
tility from  Western  Intellectuals,  the  in- 
ternal dividends  are  apparently  welglitier  in 
the  Soviet  scales  in  terms  of  subversion  and 
order.  Moreover,  the  new  "revolutionary" 
attitude  of  milltance  may  find  favor  in  the 
Third  World  and  among  the  revolutionary 
youth  who  have  scoffed  at  the  Soviet  Union 
as  another  version  of  the  conservative  estab- 
lishment. 

This  ban  is  an  extreme  act.  The  wind  is 
rising.  And  light  and  breezy  edge  of  It 
that  has  brushed  my  sleeve  reminds  me  again 
of  what  a  spirit  lives  in  Aleksandr  Solhenitzyn 
who  has  pitted  his  very  existence  against  its 
force.  One  can  only  marvel  at  such  a  man. 
But  he  is  not  alone.  If  he  were  they  would 
not  be  sending  out  the  dogs  to  bring  him 
down.  They  are  disgracing  Russia,  Just  as 
our  witch-hunters  disgraced  us  and  are  again 
fingering  the  tools  of  repression.  The  tragedy 
evidently,  is  fated  to  continue  long  after 
its  lessons  should  have  been  learned. 


A  SALUTE  TO  BOYD  CRAWFORD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  salute  Boyd  Crawford  for  his  splen- 
did 31  years  of  service  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. His  period  of  service  encompasses 
a  time  of  drastic  change  in  this  Nation's 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet 
Boyd  Crawford  has  grown  on  this  de- 
manding job,  and  many  of  the  great  suc- 
cesses of  American  foreign  policy  bear 
his  imprint.  The  general  membership 
of  the  House,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  have 
come  to  respect  his  outstanding  record 
of  accomplishment  and  service  on  the 
committee  staff.  I  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  Boyd  when  he  served  un- 
der my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  Dick  Richards.  Mr. 
Richards  always  speaks  of  his  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  high  esteem  for  Boyd 
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Crawford.  Dr.  Morgan,  the  present  chair- 
man of  this  great  committee,  likewise 
recognizes  Mr.  Crawford  as  a  dedicated, 
devoted,  and  great  American.  He  has 
worked  without  regard  to  political  party, 
and  has  served  committee  chairman  of 
both  parties.  He  is  a  creative  thinker  as 
well  as  an  eflBcient  administrator  of  the 
committee  staff  work  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  Members  of  the  House. 
Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  Boyd 
Crawford  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness as  he  leaves  the  service  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


ENVIABLE  RECORD  COMPILED  BY 
HONOLULU  REDEVELOPMENT  AU- 
THORITY OVER  THE  PAST  20 
YEARS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
some,  the  phrase  "urban  renewal"  con- 
jures up  a  vision  of  a  blind  bulldozer 
clearing  land  where  poor  people  lived  so 
that  giant  commercial  developments  can 
be  elected. 

Wherever  that  vision  might  relate  to 
reality,  if  at  all,  it  most  certainly  has  no 
relevance  in  Honolulu.  The  Honolulu 
Redevelopment  Authority — HRA — has 
proved  time  and  time  again  that  en- 
lightened urban  development  can  make 
our  city  more  enjoyable  and  more  livable, 
as  well  as  healthier  economically. 

In  the  20  years  since  its  establishment, 
HRA  has  undertaken  projects  with  a 
total  cost  of  over  $112,500,000.  Over  7 
million  square  feet  of  land  for  renewal 
purposes  have  been  acquired,  improved, 
and  resold  by  HRA.  At  the  same  time 
thousands  of  families  and  individuals, 
and  himdreds  of  businesses,  were  aided 
in  relocating. 

HRA  has  completed  and  fully  closed 
out  three  urban  renewal  projects.  One 
of  their  renewal  programs,  the  Kapa- 
hulu  rehabilitation  project,  is  often 
cited  as  a  standard  which  other  local 
agencies  are  invited  to  emulate  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

All  of  these  fine  achievements  have 
come  about  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
dedication  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
people  who  make  up  HRA,  men  like  its 
chairman,  Joseph  Lunasco;  its  vice  chair- 
man, Sherman  N.  Dofsett;  its  secretary, 
Sunao  Miyabara,  its  other  members. 
Hung  Leong  Ciiing  and  John  H.  Felix; 
and  its  manager,  Melvin  Y.  Shinn. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary 
in  October  1970,  HRA  compiled  a  syn- 
opsis of  its  own  activities,  which  consti- 
tutes, by  a  simple  recounting  of  facts,  a 
tribute  more  eloquent  than  any  I  could 
conceive.  So  that  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  might  ap- 
preciate the  accomplishments  of  this 
outstanding  organization,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  HRA  syn- 
opsis of  activities: 
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Better  Living  in  a  Betteb  Neighborhood 
Through  Urban  Renewal  Under  the 
Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  of  the 
Crrv  AND  County  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
1950-1970 

introduction 
The  Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  has 
been  actively  functioning  in  its  capacity  of 
implementing  the  urban  renewal  program  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  since  it  was 
established  in  1949.  The  existing  projects  in 
execution  and  the  projects  in  planning  are 
calculated  to  implement  the  overall  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Agency. 

GOALS    AND    OBJECTIVES 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Honolulu 
Redevelopment  Agency  are  consistent  with 
Federal  alms  and  local  community  needs. 

The  overall  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency  on  which 
its  long-range  program  is  based  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  The  elimination  of  urban  blight  where 
it  exists,  and  the  prevention  of  its  further 
spread,  by  a  selective  use  of  both  redevelop- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 

(b)  The  provision  of  diverse  choice  of 
housing  for  all  income  groups,  with  Initial 
concern  for  those  lower  Income  groups  not 
presently  served  by  the  normal  housing  mar- 
ket. Particular  responsibility  is  assumed  by 
HRA  for  relocating  those  persons  displaced 
by  the  redevelopment  process. 

(c)  The  Improvement  and  modernization 
of  commercial  areas  where  betterment  has 
not  come  about  through  the  efforts  of  Indi- 
vidual owners. 

(d)  Assistance  In  development  of  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  community  by  Including 
cultural  facilities  in  redevelopment  project 
plans. 

In  the  years  ahead,  these  goals  and  ob- 
jectives will  determine  the  Agency's  overall 
policy,  its  major  programs,  and  its  Indi- 
vidual projects,  as  well. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  has  clearly 
stated  certain  National  Goals  to  be  attained 
in  the  urban  renewal,  which  wrlll  be  prime 
factors  in  establishing  project  priorities. 
Summarized,  these  National  Goals  are: 

1.  Expansion  of  housing  supply  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  groups.  This  applies 
both  to  conserving  and  increasing  such  hous- 
ing supply. 

2.  Development  of  areas  of  employment  op- 
portunity. This  applies  to  development  of 
centers  of  employment  opportunity  for  job- 
less, underemployed,  and  low-income  persons 
through  commercial  or  Industrial  redevel- 
opment. 

3.  Renewal  of  areas  with  critical  and  urgent 
need.  Priority  is  given  to  areas  of  physical 
decay,  high  tension  and  great  social  need, 
where  all  available  resources  are  to  be  used 
to  Improve  conditions. 

In  addition,  HUD  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  balanced  programs:  e.g.,  programs  di- 
rected toward  eliminating  blight  and  pro- 
viding housing  for  all  income  levels,  upgrad- 
ing and  modernizing  commercial  areas  and 
providing  for  the  civic  and  cultural  life  of 
the  community. 

Finally,  HUD  has  pointed  to  the  need  for 
full  employment  of  every  urban  renewal 
dollar,  and  evaluation  of  the  responsible  use 
being  made  of  grant  ftinds  already  com- 
mitted. 

The  Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency,  In 
Its  present  and  its  projected  programs,  such 
as  the  Model  Cities  program  considers  these 
National  Goals,  locally  applied,  to  be  a  part 
of  its  own  Goals  and  Objectives. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  The  objective  of  prevention  and  elimina- 
tion of  urban  blight  is  Implemented  through 
two  different  t3rpes  of  program: 

a.  Rehabilitation  and  Conservation — to 
eliminate  and  prevent  deterioration  within  an 
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area  which  Is  not  yet  beyond  reclamation 
through:  removing  only  those  structures 
which  cannot  be  salvaged:  reorganizing  and 
expanding  the  public  facilities  to  provide 
the  framework  for  a  sound  neighborhood; 
rehabilitating  private  property — that  is,  re- 
modeling and  renovating  those  existing 
structures  which  do  not  conform  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  for  the  area;  and  maintaining 
all  property  in  accordance  with  those  stand- 
ards. 

b.  Clearance  and  Redevelopment — the  pro- 
gram of  redevelopment  Involves:  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  or  most  of  the  land  within  a 
designated  area  by  a  local  public  agency 
through  purchase  or  condemnation:  the  dem- 
olition of  structures  on  that  land;  the  re- 
location of  displaced  persons  and  businesses; 
and  the  eventual  conveyance  of  the  cleared 
parcel  to  a  private  entrepreneur,  who  Is  ob- 
ligated to  redevelop  It  In  accordance  with  a 
municipally  approved  plan. 

2.  The  objective  of  providing  housing  to 
serve  the  needs  of  all  Income  gsoups  is  im- 
plemented through  the  following  programs: 

a.  Clearance  and  Redevelopment — where 
parcels  of  land  are  developed  for  multi-fam- 
ily uses  to  meet  low-,  moderate-  and  high- 
Income  groups. 

b.  Conservation  and  Rehabilitation — pre- 
serve and  upgrade  existing  housing  stock 
and  eliminate  environmental  conditions 
causing  blight. 

c.  Auxiliary  Redevelopment  Housing  Pro- 
gram— where  vacant  land  is  acquired  for 
relocation  of  displaced  persons  caused  by 
public  Improvements. 

d.  Relocation  Program — where  dlsplacees 
are  assisted  in  housing  needs  through  re- 
ferrals to  public  and  private  bousing  sup- 
plies. 

3.  The  objective  to  Improve  blighted  area's 
socio-cultural,  commercial  and  employment 
opportunities  is  all  inextricably  conjoined 
with  the  programs  as  stated  above.  The 
proper  mix  and  arrangement  of  variotis  land 
uses  are  essential  to  maintain  the  organic 
balance  of  a  community. 

Specific  objective  (projects) 

1.  Rehabilitation  and  Conservation — Kapa- 
hulu  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Area: 

a.  Pakl  Project. 

b.  Hinano  Project. 

c.  Hoolulu  Project, 

d.  Olu-Klkeke  Project. 

2.  Clearance  and  Redevelopment: 

a.  Kukui  Project. 

b.  Kauluwela  Project. 

c.  Chinatown  GNR  Area.  Pauahi  Project. 

3.  Auxiliary  Redevelopment  Housing:  Hala- 
wa  Makalapa  Manor  by  HCHA. 

4.  Although  Model  City  areas  offer  poten- 
tial for  projcets,  the  type  of  treatments 
has  not  been  determined  a  this  time. 

Projects  Completed 

A.  Mayor  John  H.  Wilson  project  in 
Kalihi  Valley 

Federally  assisted  clearance-redevelopment 
project  29.7  acres. 

This  blighted  residential  area,  predom- 
inantly open  in  nature  and  used  for  hog  and 
poultry  raising  and  truck  farming,  was 
cleared  and  transformed  into  a  modern,  well- 
designed  residential  neighborhood  of  162 
single  family  dwellings,  zoned  Class  A  res- 
idential of  5,000  square  foot  minim lim  lot 
areas. 

The  project,  the  first  undertaken  by  the 
LPA,  won  distinction  as  the  first  federally- 
guided  renewal  project  to  be  completed  In 
the  Western  Region  of  the  United  States, 
was  one  of  the  few  to  realize  an  immediate 
profit,  and  most  important,  served  to  em- 
phiaslze  both  the  need  and  the  feasibility  of 
revitalizing  other  decayed  and  blighted 
neighborhoods. 

Project  execution  began  December  1953, 
completed  June  1959. 

Gross  cost — $1.2  million,  net  profit — tl76.0 
thousand. 
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<okea  auxiliary  redevelopment  project 
In  Palama 

>ft)n-federaUy  assisted  relocation  bousing 
pro.  ect  for  moderate-Income  families  with 
occi  pancy  priority  to  families  displaced  from 
urb  in  renewal  projects  or  from  any  other 
govi  rnmental  actions — 3.7  acres. 

A  ea  was  developed  into  144  housing  units 
of  o  ie-  to  four-bedroom  dwellings  with  local 
fuiiils  under  Act  101  of  the  1957  Legislature. 
whl  ih  authorized  the  Agency  to  acquire  "un- 
dev<  loped  vacant  land"  for  development  by 
prlvite  enterprise  into  predominantly  resi- 
den  lal  uses  to  provide  dwelling  units  for 
fam  lies  displaced  from  areas  acquired  by 
gov(  rnmental  agencies  for  public  uses,  at 
rent  3  such  families  can  aSord. 

Tie   first    increment   of   the   project   con- 

of  108  one-  to  four-bedroom,  all-elec- 

unlts  and  was  completed   in   1961.  The 

increment  of  36  one-  to  two-bedroom 

uniis  was  completed  a  year  later. 

Tl  lis  type  of  project  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple )f  what  can  be  accomplished  when  gov- 
erni  lent  and  private  enterprise  work  In  solv- 
ing lousing  problems.  Project  was  developed 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  property 
0W.1  ir,  developer  and  the  Agency. 

Pioject  execution  began  March  1959,  com- 
plet  !d  June  1962 

G  OSS  cost — $10.0  thousand  to  Agency  for 
staS  technical  assistance. 

Kallhl  Triangle   project  in  Kallhl  Valley 

Ni  in-federally  assisted  clearance-redevelop- 
mer  t  project.  8.5  acres. 

Tils  blighted  area,  adjacent  to  the  Mayor 

H.  Wilson  Project  across  the  highway 

consisting  of  similar  blight  and  deterl- 

on  as  the  Wilson  Project,  was  the  first 

#wal  project  in  the  nation  to  be  completed 

neans   of   private   owner   redevelopment 

rehabilitation. 

Twelve   of   the    15   property   owners  of  22 

1-slzed     lots     Initiated     and     organized 

private    development    group,    and    placed 

properties  in  common  trust.  Area  was 

and    redevelopment   under   an   Im- 

'Jement  district  program  Into  40  reslden- 

parcels  of  5,000  square  foot  minimum  lot 
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G  OSS  cost — $86.0  thousand,  net  cost — $16.0 
thoi  sand. 

Ni  I  cost  to  Agency  except  for  staff  technical 
assi!  tance. 

D.  Queen  Emma  project  in  downtown 
Honolulu 

F^erally-assisted  clearance-redevelopment 
proj  !ct,  73.8  acres. 

Fl  -st  major  undertaking  of  clearance  and 
rede  ^elopment  of  a  slum  area,  one  of  the 
pocl  ets  of  overcrowded  and  unsafe  buildings 
and  tenement  dwflflngs,  located  in  Down- 
towi ,  Honolulu  within  a  few  minutes  walk 
fron  the  Central  Business  District.  The  area 
was  redeveloped  Into  a  major  residential, 
com  nerclal  and  Institutional  complex. 

Sc  me  of  the  outstanding  developments  are 
the  812.5  million  Queen  Emma  Gardens  of 
687  ipartments  for  middle-income  families — 
(thrje  high-rise  buildings  designed  by  the 
worn  famoiM  architect,  Mlnoru  Yamasakl), 
Loni  3  Drugs,  Safeway  Shopping  Center,  Har- 
ris Memorial  Church,  Hosoi  Garden  Mortu- 
ary, Kukul  Mortuary,  Borthwlck  Mortuary, 
See  Dal  Doo  Society.  Nuuanu  TMCA,  New 
Kan  amalu  Playground,  and  the  Poster  Oar- 
den;  Extension. 

PiDject  execution  began  September  1958, 
)leted  June  1964. 

Goes  cost — $11.6  million,  net  cost — $4.0 
million. 

Aala   Triangle   project    In   downtown 
Honolulu 


Another  federally  assisted  clearance-rede- 

ment    project    In   Downtown    Honolulu 

renewal  complex  of  five  projects — 4.1 


of  the  oldest  and  busiest  slum  sections 

r^wntown  Honolulu,  the  project  area  was 

to  the  City  and  County  Department  of 
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Pirks  and  Recreation  for  development  Into  a 
beautiful,  open  space  park  for  use  as  a  pas- 
sive recreational  facility,  especially  for  the 
elderly. 

Project  execution  began  April  1962,  com- 
pleted December  1965. 

Gross  cost — $2.4  million,  net  cost — $2.0 
million. 

F.  Kewalo-LunalUo  auxiliary  rede'velopment 
project  in  Makikl 

Non-federally  assisted  relocation  housing 
project.  0.6  acre. 

This  vacant  area  was  acquired  by  the 
Agency  and  sold  to  a  private  developer  for 
construction  of  38  two-bedroom  apartments 
for  moderate-Income  families. 

Project  Is  the  second  of  this  type  to  be  de- 
veloped, the  first  being  the  Kokea  Project. 

Project  execution  began  March  1963,  com- 
pleted April  1967. 

Gross  cost — $177.0  thousand,  net  cost — 
$79.0  thousand. 

Projects  In  Execution 
Projects  In  various  stages  of  execution 
A.  Kukul  project  in  downtown  Honolulu 
The  third  of  five  federally-assisted  clear- 
ance-redevelopment  projects   In   Downtown 
Honolulu,  75.0  acres. 

Another  pocket  of  overcrowded,  unsafe 
buildings,  dilapidate^}  single  dwellings  and 
tenement-type  dwellings,  mostly  two-story 
structxues,  is  being  developed  Into  a  neigh- 
borhood harmoniously  blended  with  residen- 
tial dwellings  and  commercial,  cultural.  In- 
stitutional, playground  and  educational 
facilities. 

Completed  are  the  York  Building — profes- 
sional and  business  offices:  Kamalil  Park — 
open  space;  the  Izumo  Talshakyo — Shinto 
Shrine;  and  the  Hawaiian  Tuberculosis  and 
Respiratory  Disease  Association  Health  Cen- 
ter building:  and  Kalanlhula — 150-unlt  pub- 
lic housing  for  the  elderly. 

Construction  has  been  completed  on  the 
822-unit,  $16.0  million  Kukul  Gardens  mod- 
erate-Income, multi-family  housing.  Full  oc- 
cupancy was  attained  In  mid-November. 
1970.  The  project  received  National  recogni- 
tion by  winning  a  National  AIA  Award  of 
Excellence  In  National  competition  In 
November.  1970. 

Under  consideration  are  the  Glnza  Plaza, 
a  commercial  shopping  center  complex  with 
Oriental  motif;  the  Ctiltural  Plaza,  a  planned 
unit  development  including  housing.  Institu- 
tions, schools,  shopping  center  also  with 
Oriental  motif;  and  a  low-rise  commercial 
development. 

Project  execution  began  September  1960 — 
to  be  completed  December  1971. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $27.4  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — 817.2  million. 

B.  Kauluwela  project  In  downtown  Honolulu 

The  fourth  of  five  federally-assisted  clear- 
ance-redevelopment projects  In  the  Down- 
town Honolulu  urban  renewal  complex,  this 
Is  another  pocket  of  overcrowded,  unsafe 
buildings,  dilapidated  single  dwellings  and 
tenement-type  dwellings,  mostly  two-story 
wooden  structures — 29.9  acres. 

The  area  Is  being  developed  Into  a  planned 
neighborhood  Including  multi-family  apart- 
ments for  the  elderly  and  moderate-Income 
'gap"  group,  a  neighborhood  shopping  cen- 
ter, school,  library,  park  and  Institutional 
facilities. 

Completed  In  December  1966  Is  the  Llliha 
Branch  Library  under  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Now  xinder  construction  are  the  Aloha 
United  Fxind  Community  Service  Center 
scheduled  for  completion  In  January  1971, 
and  the  126-unlt  high-rise  cooperative  hous- 
ing to  be  completed  In  December  1970 — the 
first  In  a  series  of  high-rise  and  low-rise 
housing  developments  of  383  apartments  for 
moderate-income  families  and  the  elderly 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  nonprofit 
Hawaii  Council  for  Housing  Action.  Improve- 
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ments  to  the  Kauluwela  School  and  Kaulu- 
wela Playground  are  also  In  progress. 

Project  execution  began  March  1966,  to  b« 
completed  December  1970. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $7.6  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $5.8  million. 

C.  Pakl  project  In  Kapahulu 

The  first  of  four  federally-assisted  re- 
habilitation projects  under  the  Kapahulu 
General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan 
(GNRP) — 43.3  acres. 

The  area  is  predominantly  a  neighborhood 
of  neat,  single  family  homes,  and  blighted 
only  to  the  extent  that  rehabilitation  treat- 
ment Is  required  to  restore  the  area  to  a 
sound,  attractive  and  desirable  neighbor- 
hood. As  of  August  31,  1970,  of  the  374 
dwelling  units  in  the  project  area,  rehabili- 
tation has  been  completed  on  244  units,  and 
another  100  on  which  rehabilitation  has 
been  started.  Section  312  Loans  and  Grants, 
and  Section  115  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  to  139  property  owners 
thus  far  amount  to  $713,050  and  $90,175 
respectively. 

Project  execution  began  July  1966,  to  be 
completed  January  1971. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $4.5  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $4.0  million. 

D.  Hlnano  project  In  Kapahulu 

The  second  of  the  four  federally-assisted 
rehabilitation  projects  adjacent  to  the  Pakl 
Project  under  the  Kapahulu  GNRP  with 
similar  neighborhood  characteristics  as  the 
Pakl  Project — 107.5  acres. 

As  of  August  31.  1970,  of  the  898  dwelling 
units  in  the  project  area,  rehabilitation  has 
been  completed  on  401  units  and  was  started 
on  another  273  units.  Section  312  Loans  and 
Grants  and  Section  115  grants  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  259 
property  owners  thus  far  amount  to  $1,395,- 
350  and  $118,435  respectively. 

Project  execution  began  July  1966,  to  be 
completed  July  1971. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $11.4  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $9.6  million. 

E.  Halawa  auxiliary  redevelopment  project 
In  Halawa 

The  third  non-federally-asslsted  relocation 
housing  project  for  moderate-Income  families 
with  occupancy  priority  to  families  In  Halawa 
displaced  from  the  proposed  Halawa  Stadium, 
Federal  highway,  Hawaii  Housing  Authority, 
and  others  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  or  from  any  other  governmental 
actions — 8.5  acres.  Project  Is  similar  to  the 
Kokea  and  Kewalo-Lunalllo  Projects. 

Called  "Makalapa  Manor,"  the  122-unlt 
cooperative  townhouse  development  Is  being 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Pearl  Harbor  Memo- 
rial Church,  Hawaii  Methodist  Union,  and  the 
Bricklayers.  Masons  and  Plasterers  Local 
No.  1,  AFL-CIO,  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Project  execution  began  March  1969. 
Groundbreaking  ceremony  was  held  on 
March  28.  1970.  Construction  completion 
schedule — June  30,  1971. 

Estimated  gross  cost  $1.3  mlUlon,  estimated 
net  cost — $926,000. 

Projects  In  Planning 

A.  Hoolulu  project  In  Kapahulu 

The  Hoolulu  Project  is  the  third  of  foui 
federally-assisted  rehabilitation  projects 
under  the  Kapahulu  GNRP.  This  project  Is 
generally  bounded  by  Kapahulu  Avenue,  Olu 
Street,  Alohea  Avenue  and  the  North  Bound- 
ary of  the  Pakl  and  Hlnano  Projects  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  126.9  acres. 

The  land  use  Is  predominantly  residential 
with  over  80  acres  zoned  for  residential  use 
and  13  acres  zoned  for  business  use. 

The  Part  I  Loan  and  Grant  Application 
was  submitted  to  HUD  on  August  11.  1970. 
The  estimated  net  project  cost  Is  $21.05  mil- 
lion with  a  federal  capital  grant  of  $15.28 
million.  Project  execution  Is  expected  to 
begin  In  May  1971  and  completed  In  April 
1977. 
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B.  Chinatown  GNRP  in  downtown  Honolulu 

Federally-assisted  preparation  of  a  Gen- 
eral Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  covering 
the  western  portion  of  the  Central  Business 
District  In  Downtown  Honolulu  known  as 
"Chinatown" — 36.0  acres.  The  Chinatown 
GNR  Area  Is  divided  Into  four  projects — 
Pauahl.  Nuuanu,  KekauUke  and  Maunakea 
Projects. 

Situated  next  to  the  waterfront  and  pier 
areas,  the  area  Is  one  of  the  first  sections 
of  Honolulu  to  be  completely  developed  and 
contains  sufficient  evidence  of  deterioration, 
obsolescence  and  environmental  deficiencies 
Including  Inharmonious  mixture  of  commer- 
cial and  residential  uses,  primarily  retail  and 
service  oriented  on  the  ground  floor  with 
apartments  and  rooming  houses  above  and 
at  the  rear,  small,  Irregular  lot  sizes,  and 
narrow  alleys,  to  warrant  some  type  of  im- 
provement and  rebuilding  program.  The  area 
also  Includes  ethnic  groups,  social  organiza- 
tions and  Oriental  shops  that  give  the  area 
an  atmosphere  of  the  Orient. 

The  goal  of  the  renewal  program  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  area  where  people  may  work  and 
live  m  a  neighborhood  that  boasts  a  clean, 
safe  and  healthy  environment,  provides  de- 
cent, safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  single 
individuals,  elderly  and  moderate-Income 
families,  and  preserves  the  atmosphere  of 
the  present  Oriental  neighborhood  Includ- 
ing the  ethnic  groups  and  social  organiza- 
tions and  fish  and  meat  markets.  Oriental 
goods,  stores,  chop  suey  houses  and  restau- 
rants, and  other  small  shops  and  stores. 

The  Chinatown  GNRP  application  was  ap- 
proved on  June  30,  1970.  The  preparation  of 
the  GNRP  Is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
June  1972.  The  estimated  net  cost  of  renewal 
In  the  Chinatown  GNR  Area  is  $62.5  million. 
C.  Pauahl  project  In  Chinatown 

The  Pauahl  Project  Is  the  first  of  four  proj- 
ects in  the  Implementation  of  urban  renewal 
In  the  Chinatown  GNR  Area. 

The  Pauahl  Project  consists  of  tv/o  blocks 
situated  on  the  North  corner  of  the  China- 
town GNR  Area,  Is  bounded  by  Beretania, 
Maunakea,  Hotel  and  River  Streets  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  6.3  acres. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  project 
area  are  similar  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  entire  Chinatown  GNR  Area.  The  proj- 
ect area  contains  physical  deterioration,  ob- 
solescence and  environmental  deficiencies  to 
a  degree  to  warrant  urban  renewal. 

The  Pauahl  Project  Survey  and  Planning 
Application  was  approved  on  June  30,  1970 
with  project  execution  expected  to  begin  In 
September  1972.  The  estimated  net  project 
cost  is  $11.52  million  and  the  Federal  capital 
grant  is  $8.27  million. 

Projects  in  preplanning 
A.  Olu-Klkeke  project  in  Kapahulu 

The  fourth  and  last  Increment  of  the  fed- 
erally-assisted rehabilitation  projects  under 
the  Kapahulu  GNRP— 126.9  acres. 

Survey  and  planning  Application,  submit- 
ted to  HUD  In  July  1968  Is  still  pending  with 
HUD  in  Washington,  DC. 

Estimated  gross  cost — $14.8  million,  esti- 
mated net  cost — $12.8  million. 

B.  Koko  Drive  auxiliary  redevelopment 
project 

The  fourth  non-federally-.isslsted  reloca- 
tion housing  project  for  moderate-Income 
families  similar  to  the  Kokea,  Kewalc-Luna- 
Ulo,  and  Halawa  Projects — 27.9  acres. 

Of  the  27.9  acres,  the  proposed  plan  Is  to 
develop  19.7  acres  for  200  apartment  dwell- 
ings and  8.2  acres  for  a  neighborhood  play- 
ground under  the  City's  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation. 

Gross  estimated  cost  is  $459,300  to  the 
Agency  plus  cost  of  construction  to  the  de- 
veloper. 

C.  Model  cities  program 

Agency  Is  participating  In  the  Model  Cities 
Program  and  will  In  due  time  be  the  c^erat- 
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ing  agency  for  urban  renewal  in  the  Kalihl- 
Palama  (2.000  acres)  and  the  Walanae  (36,800 
acres)  Model  Neighborhood  Areas. 


WHY  A  RECESSION  WITH 
INFLATION? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  Nation's  economy  is  not  one  to  be 
further  desired.  Yet  complain  as  we  will, 
we  seldom  take  the  time  to  initiate  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  problem.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  Cyril  Bell  of  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Calif.  Mr.  Bell  has  a  back- 
ground in  British  economics,  and  as 
someone  looking  in  from  the  outside,  is 
perhaps  better  able  to  attain  a  general 
overview  of  the  problems  of  our  economy. 
He  has  come  up  with  the  interesting  ob- 
servation that  the  United  States'  econ- 
omy is  currently  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
usual situation;  concurrent  recession  and 
inflation. 

Mr.  Bell's  appraisal  of  the  problems  of 
the  Nation's  economy  is  most  interesting. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  his  thoughtful  analysis: 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 

August  21,  1970. 
The  Honorable  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  17,  1970.  It  was  a  pleasant 
surprise.  I  consider  It  an  honor  that  you  have 
asked  me  for  my  comments  on  the  decline 
In  the  state  of  the  nation's  economy  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  Immediate  steps 
to  assist  the  real  estate  and  home  building 
Industry. 

In  order  that  you  might  more  easily  assess 
the  contents  of  this  letter  you  should  know 
something  of  my  background.  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  conservative  home,  educated  at  an 
English  public  school,  worked  for  the  Con- 
servative Party  In  England  and  had  several 
years  serving  In  Asia  as  an  officer  In  the  In- 
dian Army  and  then  in  a  British  colonial 
bank.  I  have  seen  abject  poverty  and  starva- 
tion first  hand  and  thus  learned  to  feel  for 
the  underdog.  I  have  also  seen  that  colonial 
capitalism  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  de- 
stroy poverty  In  Asia  and  so  has  earned  lit- 
tle support  from  Asians.  In  American  ter- 
minology I  am  therefore  a  liberal. 

The  more  I  applied  myself  to  the  economic 
problems  of  America  the  more  I  realized  how 
complex  they  were.  Then  a  problem  faced 
me.  Did  I  have  time  to  write  both  a  letter  to 
my  congressman  at  his  level  of  Intelligence 
and  understanding  and  at  the  same  time 
write  an  article  for  the  average  American — 
the  Voter.  I  decided  No.  But  If  I  wrote  for 
the  average  level  of  Intelligence  and  under- 
standing you  would  understand  It.  I  hoped 
that  In  writing  It  for  the  Voter,  you  would 
agree  this  was  the  best  course.  The  result 
therefore  Is  a  combination  of  letter-article 
which  I  call  The  U.SA.'s  War  Economy — 
August  1970. 

THE   USA's   WAR  XCONOMT — AUGUST    1970 

The  problem  Stated — Inflation  and  Recession 
Whatever  economic  experiences  this  coun- 
try has  faced  In  the  past,  none  measure  up 
to  the  complexities  of  the  present  combina- 
tion of  both  Inflation  and  recession. 

The  very  steps  which  are  taken  to  halt  In- 
flation— a  severe  curbing  of  the  monetary 
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supply  with  consequent  Increase  In  Interest 
rates,  combined  with  government  steps  to 
withdraw  money  from  circulation  by  Increas- 
ing taxes,  and  also  by  restricting  and  cutting 
back  government  expenditures — are  the  very 
steps  which  bring  on  a  recession. 

So  the  usual  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
used  to  fight  Inflation  are  the  very  ones 
which  start  and  perpetuate  a  recession. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  monetary  steps 
which  are  taken  to  lift  the  economy  out  of  a 
recession— expansion  of  the  money  supply 
with  consequent  lowering  of  interest  rates, 
and  the  fiscal  steps  of  lowering  taxes  com- 
bined with  expanding  all  goverumer.t  ex- 
penditures— are  the  very  steps  which  can 
fuel  inflation. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  stop  Inflation  under 
the  present  ground  rules,  monetary  and  fiscal 
steps  must  be  taken  which  bring  on  and  sus- 
tain a  recession.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  recession  we  have  to  take  steps 
which  fuel  inflation. 

It  appears  than  that  under  the  present 
ground  rules  using  only  monetary  and  fiscal 
tools  we  must  have  either  of  the  economic 
evils — inflation  or  recession — or  have  both, 
which  we  have  now. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  an  incontro- 
verslal  fact  which  is  the  base  for  my  future 
reasoning.  This  fact  is  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  unique  economic  problem  which  obviously 
canont  be  solved  within  "outdated  ground 
rules"  using  only  monetary  and  fiscal  tools. 
This  unique  problem  can  only  be  solved  satis- 
factorUy  and  quickly  by  searching  further 
afleld  for  solutions. 

Before  I  discuss  these  solutions.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  causes  of  this  inflation- 
recession  problem. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Present  Inflation 

The  old  adage,  that  too  much  money  cliaa- 
Ing  too  few  goods  produces  Inflation.  Is  gen- 
erally accepted.  The  stream  of  money  which 
exceeds  the  stream  of  marketable  goods  usu- 
ally produces  increased  prices. 

However,  if  the  stream  of  money  and  goods 
Is  about  the  same  and  If  either  public 
or  private  Investment  Increases  both 
the  stream  of  money  (which  investment 
Invariably  does)  and  also  the  stream  of  goods 
marketable  within  the  same  economic  sphere, 
then  inflation  need  not  be  serious.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States  in  the  Kennedy 
years  and  the  early  Johnson  administration. 

After  Johnson  expanded  the  Vietnam  War. 
much  of  the  Federal  Government's  expanded 
investment  produced  "non-marketable 
goods."  This  hug^  investment  In  war  goods 
Increased  the  money  stream  without  corre- 
spondingly Increasing  the  marketable  goods 
stream.  ^ 

Tliese  goods  being  non-marketable  are 
what  I  like  to  think  of  as  "inflaiiouary 
goods".  The  wages  and  salaries  made  out  of 
the  production  of  these  "inflationary  goods." 
flows  Into  the  money  stream  but  the  goods 
themselves,  being  non-ptu'chasable,  cannot 
absorb  any  of  that  money  stream.  There- 
fore the  money  made  out  of  the  production 
of  these  "inflationary  goods"  Is  "excess 
money"  flowing  in  the  money  stream  and 
available  for  chasing  marketable  goods. 

With  rur  desire  to  combat  communism. 
we  have  to  fight  It  either  on  a  defensive 
basis  with  the  threat  and  use  of  our  arma- 
ments or  go  into  the  attack  on  communism's 
only  base — poverty.  (This  Is  discussed  In 
greater  detail  below.)  Both  call  for  huge  In- 
vestments which  win  throw  off  "excess 
money." 

With  armaments  the  goods  produced  are 
strictly  non-marketable  anywhere,  while  in 
a  worldwide  crusade  against  poverty  the 
goods  produced  will  be  non-marketable  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  both  cases 
the  wages  and  salaries  paid  In  the  produc- 
tion of  armaments  and  anti-poverty  good* 
are  "excess-money"  In  the  U.S.A.  money 
stream. 
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A  third  source  of  "excess  money"  which 
iielps  cause  inflation  comes  from  wage  In- 
c  -eises  exceeding  productivity.  That  part  of 
t  le  wage  increase  which  exceeds  productlv- 
11  y  is  "excess  money"  In  the  money  stream 
b  "cause  there  are  no  goods  In  the  market- 
a  ble  goods  stream  to  absorb  it. 

In  order  to  help  others  see  the  above 
r  lasoning  more  clearly  I  have  drawn  some 
s  mple  diagrams  to  Illustrate  these  basic 
ciuses  of  inflation   (Appendix  A). 

There  are  therefore  at  least  3  types  of 
"  !xcess-money"  in  the  money  stream. 

First,  money  (wages  and  salaries)  made 
f  om  the  production  of  non-marketable  war 
n  Id  space  goods  ( Diagram  1 ) 

Secondly,  money  paid  out  in  wages  and 
s  ilaries  for  producing  goods  which  never 
r  'ach  the  US.  market  and  therefore  are  not 
li  L  the  U.S.  marketable  ^oods  stream.  These 
g  sods  are  in  effect  bought  with  Federal  Gov- 
e  -nment  Aid  money  and  g.ven  to  developing 
c  )untries.  They  have  the  same  effect  on  In- 
£  itlon  in  the  United  States  as  armaments. 
(  3iagram  1) 

Thirdly,  money  pumped  Into  the  money 
s  ;ream  from  wages  increases  which  exceed 
productivity.  (Diagram  2) 

Another  important  cause  for  Inflation  Is 
t  le  almost  unnoticed  but  considerable  ero- 
s  on  of  the  market  In  a  supposedly  free 
e  :onomy. 

Our  economy  Is  supposedly  free  because 
t  le  government  has  not  interfered  with  It 
I  aduly.  But,  and  it  is  a  big  BUT.  our  economy 
1 ;  not  free  because  of  the  huge  size  of  both 
c  nrporations  and  unions  What  Is  happening 
i  1  that  our  vast  corporations  pressured  by 
e  qually  big  unions,  grant  excessive  wage 
I  lises  and  then  pass  on  the  cost  of  these  extra 
1  ':»ges,  etc.  in  increased  prices.  Unfortunately 
:  1  many  U.S.  industries  the  competition  of  a 
)  ree  market  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  will 
]  ever  return.  Consequently,  the  downward 
1  ressure  on  prices  provided  by  genuine  com- 
]  etition  has  gone  forever.  In  this  climate 
]  rices  rise  to  new  highs  every  year  as  ar- 
1  anged  between  management  and  labor.  This 
(  Xing  of  prices  or  wage-price  spiral  is  com- 
iionplace  where  demand  is  strong  and  our 
i  conomy  Is  growing  with  high  employment. 
]  t  Is  also  possible  in  some  Industries  during 
i  recession.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
)  luch  of  the  recent  Chicago  teamsters'  13'"- 
1  iicrease  a  year  for  3  years — making  a  39 1- 
1  otal  increase — will  be  absorbed  by  the  com- 
]  lanies  concerned ! 

We  have  had  since  1965.  when  the  Johnson 
i  dmlnistration  expanded  the  Vietnam  war, 
i  lar^e  Increase  of  "excess  money"  in  the 
1  loney  stream  due  mostly  to  the  big  expan- 
!  :on  of  no2i-niarketable  war  and  space  goods. 
'  Tils  I  believe  to  be  the  major  cause  for  the 
1  resent  inflation.  The  other  reasons  for  in- 

lation  given  above  have  also  had  their  Influ- 
I  r.re.   The  second  most  important   cause  of 

nflation  and  one  which  realists  must  con- 
I  ede  is  here  to  stay,  is  the  incessant  wage- 

ince  spiral.  This  is  inherent  in  the  vastness 
I  if  American  corporations  and  unions  with 

he   consequent   irreversible   erosion   of  the 

ree  market. 

Why   a  recession  with  inflation:' 

The  present  recession  was  planned,  origl- 
lated  and  sustained  by  the  Nixon  edmin- 
st ration,  as  its  major  effort  to  containing 
nflation. 

With  its  out-dated  economic  approach — 
iverlocking  both  the  erosion  of  the  market 
ind  the  vast  amount  of  non-marketable 
pods  in  the  goods  stream— the  Nixon  admln- 
straticn  resorted  to  outdated  ground  rules 
>f  m:;net2ry  and  fiscal  policies. 

N:xDn"3  recession  measures  on  the  mone- 
ary  front  called  for  and  got  from  the  Federal 
??serve  Board  a  reduction  in  the  expansion 
If  money.  This  monetary  step  brought  on  In 
1969  a  30"  Increase  in  the  ccst  of  mort- 
rages— from  6";.'".  p.a.  Interest  to  SVj^  and 
nore.  This  served  to  curtail  Real  Estate  busl- 
less  and   severely  restricted  home  building. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  was 
not  restricted  to  Real  Estate  and  Building. 
Tight  money  has  reduced  purchasing  power 
throughout  the  nation,  as  was  planned,  re- 
sulting in  less  sales  of  marketable  goods. 
Workers  in  sales,  distribution  and  production 
of  these  marketable  goods  have  thus  found 
themselves  on  unemployment  insurance  and 
lately  on  welfare. 

Nixon's  recession  measures  on  the  Fiscal 
front  Included  the  repeal  of  Investment  tax 
credits,  thus  reducing  the  initiative  of  pro- 
ducers of  marketable  goods  to  Increase  pro- 
duction of  such  goods.  This  step  further  In- 
creased unemployment. 

At  the  same  time,  in  response  to  criticism 
of  too  high  military  expenditures,  the  Nixon 
administration — instead  of  controlling  mili- 
tary contracts  and  "over-runs"  with  Indus- 
trialists— threw  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
on  a  sagging  employment  market. 

Therefore  it  Is  obvious  having  taken  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  steps  to  bring  on  a  recession 
and  added  soldiers  to  the  sagging  employ- 
ment market,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
planned,  originated  and  sustained  the  pres- 
ent recession. 

In  these  clrcimistances  It  was  expected  by 
the  government  and  hoped  for  by  the  people 
that  Inflation  would  be  reduced  to  a  very 
small  monthly  Increase.  This  has  not  been  so. 
I  think  most  of  the  reasons  for  the  strong 
Inflationary  pressures  still  continuing  In  spite 
of  the  recession  are  to  be  found  In  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

First,  the  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
duced the  money  flov7  from  those  engaged 
In  producing  marketable  goods  but  it  has 
also  reduced  the  marketable  goods  flow.  This 
reduction  of  both  cash  flow  and  marketable 
goods  flow  has  about  balanced  itself  out.  It 
has  therefore  not, reduced  to  any  significant 
degree  the  pressure  of  cash  flow  against  mar- 
ketable goods  flow  which  has  been  one  cause 
for  inflation. 

Secondly,  those  producing  non-marketable 
goods — war  and  space  goods— are  still  mostly 
employed.  With  strong  unions  back  of  them 
their  incomes  are  sustaining  a  strong  cash 
flow  without  producing  marketable  goods  to 
absorb  that  cash  flow.  As  noted  above,  this 
Is  inflationary  on  Its  own.  But  when  it  Is 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  reduced  market- 
able goods  flow  It  provides  a  stronger  Infla- 
tionary pressure  than  It  had  exerted  before! 
Thirdly,  the  cash  flow  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  been  discharged,  was  mainly  not  spent 
In  the  United  States  but  in  Asia.  Therefore 
the  reduction  of  cash  flow  here  has  not  re- 
duced the  pressure  on  the  marketable  goods 
flow  In  the  United  States  economy. 

Fourthly  and  fifthly,  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  wage  increases  exceeding  produc- 
tivity and  corporation-union  arbitrary  ( non- 
market)  Increasing  of  prices  has  been  per- 
mitted to  go  unheeded. 

For  these  reasons  above  inflationary  pres- 
sures have  continued  In  spite  of  Nixon's 
planned  recession. 

In  ft  recent  article  In  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Philip  W.  McKinsey  entitled 
"Economic  gears  shifted — U.S.  pushes  mone- 
tary expansion"  the  writer  while  mentioning 
the  administration's  sustained  recession,  de- 
scribes the  proposed  change  from  recession 
to  expansion.  However^^-tfte  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  the  chairmanship  now  of  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Burns  does  not  seem  anxious  for 
a  quick  monetary  expansion.  Although  Mr. 
Br.rns  was  quoted  as  saying  ".  .  .  further 
declines  In  employment  must  be  halted  soon 
If  we  ar2  to  avoid  a  signiflcant  deterioration 
of  business  and  consumer  attitudes,"  he 
nevertheless  seems  concerned  that  a  signifl- 
cant expansion  of  money  will  only  fuel  a 
new  burst  of  Inflation.  It  appears  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  I  understand  is  not  technically  sub- 
ject to  the  President's  wishes.  Is  concerned 
with  the  Nixon's  administration's  economic 
policies.  These  policies  appear  to  be  that  of 
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planned  recession  to  curb  inflation,  followed 
by  a  planned  expansion  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, then  another  planned  recession  to 
avoid  Inflation.  This  I  think  of  as  "Nixon's 
planned  economic  see-saw"! 

Because  It  Is  so  new,  I  leave  until  last 
Nixon's  "Inflation  alert."  This  tlmjld  approach 
of  the  federal  government  to  fighting  a 
strong,  sustained  inflation  Is  merely  playing 
with  the  problem.  It  Is  too  early  to  be  sure 
It  will  not  work  over  say  two  or  three  years. 
But  It  has  certainly  failed  to  bring  an  im- 
mediate halt  to  inflation,  which  the  nation 
wants  now.  Those  of  us  In  the  Real  Estate 
and  Building  Industries  especially  deserve 
better  from  our  government.  We  have  waited 
a  long  time  for  a  significant  expansion  of 
money,  thus  reducing  Interest  rates — at 
least  a  little — and  encouraging  purchases  of 
homes.  No  effective  stimulant  to  the  econ- 
omy Is  possible  without  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  money  and  this  Is  not  possible  with- 
out strong  and  firm  control  of  inflation.  This 
flrm  control  of  Inflation  Nixon  appears  to  be 
psychologically  and  politically  unable  to 
provide. 

We  are  therefore  left  after  18  months  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  inflation  combined  with  a  recession— 
a  recession  planned,  originated  and  sustained 
by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration. This  unique  problem  of  Inflation- 
recession  Is  ample  proof  that  outdated  con- 
servative economic  policies  are  Just  not  good 
enough  for  America  today! 

Will  inflationoTy  pressures  ease  in  the 
1970-s? 

As  political  realists  I  think  It  is  evident 
to  us  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
nation's  budget  in  the  1970's  Is  going  to  be 
spent  on  armaments  and  space  materials. 
(I.e.  non-marketable  goods). 

The  alternative  way  of  fighting  commu- 
nism (by  attacking  worldwide  poverty)  to 
which  we  may  move  gradually  In  the  1970's 
will  also  mean  the  production  of  non-mar- 
ketable goods  in  considerable  quantities. 

We  must  therefore  admit — and  this  is  a 
crucial  factor  in  my  reasoning — that  we  have 
presently  a  war  economy — in  that  a  vast 
amount  of  our  goods  produced  are  non- 
marketable — and  that  for  the  70's  this  war 
economy  will  continue.  The  only  change  is 
likely  to  be  in  quality  of  production — from 
swords  to  picugbshares — and  not  In  quan- 
tity. 

With  a  vast  amount  of  non-marketable 
goods  being  produced  in  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  70's  and  the  certainty  we 
will  not  return  to  a  free  market  In  our  large 
wage-price  setting  Industries  but  will  retain 
our  corporation-union  arbitrary  market, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  strong  inflationary 
pressures  will  be  here  indefinitely. 

A  Suggested  Plan  for  the  Economy 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  economic 
planning  is  here  to  stay  because  economic 
conditions — not  political  philosophies — de- 
mand, it. 

The  crux  of  our  economic  problems  lies, 
not  In  recession.' because  we  can  plan  our 
way  in  or  out  of  recessions,  but  with  com- 
bining a  controlled  Inflation  (say  2^r  p.a.) 
with  steady  economic  growth  and  full  em- 
ployment. If  one  Is  more  concerned  with 
national  productivity  rather  than  with  the 
individual,  we  would  replace  the  words  "full 
employment"  with  "near  100 '"^  national  pro- 
ductivity." 

We  know  how  to  have  steady  economic 
growth  with  full  employment  but  the  prob- 
lem is  to  get  both  of  these  with  a  controlled 
Inflation. 

It  Is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  before 
that  the  usual  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
cannot  reduce  the  required  result — the  eco- 
nomic trip — controlled  inflation,  economic 
growth  and  full  employment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  usual 
disinflationary  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
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reduce  both  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment while  doing  little  about  controlling 
Inflation. 

This  then  Is  a  fact  which  must  be  ac- 
knowledged if  my  suggestions  are  to  have 
acceptance. 

Because  the  curbing  of  strong  sustained 
Inflation  Is  the  key  to  our  other  economic 
problems  we  must  take  equally  strong  and 
determined  steps  to  control  Inflation  firm- 
ly— pin  It  down  with  certainty ! 

Nixon's  half-hearted,  too  late,  flabby  ap- 
proach to  Inflation — his  inflation  alert — Is 
only  worthy  of  the  uncertain,  the  unknowl- 
edgeable  and  the  timid  stranger  to  eco- 
nomics. 

It  Is  too  late  now  for  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  Jaw  boning  which  he  used  to  good 
effect  on  Industry.  The  horse  Is  out  of  the 
stable  and  to  close  the  door  now  would  be 
laughable.  The  determined  strong  leader,  the 
man  who  can  lead — and  not  merely  follow 
the  polls  m  Nixon  style — demands  action 
which  he  knows  will  be  effe:rtive  and  effective 
quickly. 

Nothing  less  than  wage  and  price  controls 
imposed  on  a  minority  of  the  people.  In  order 
to  provide  freedom  from  excessive  inflation 
for  all  Americans  is  required  now.  This  choice 
of  priorities  has  been  necessary  since  the 
beginning  of  1970. 

The  philosophical  aspects  of  this  effective 
clamp  on  inflation  Is  discussed  In  the  next 
section  of  this  letter. 

With  Inflation  securely  clamped  down  to 
2%  pa.  or  on  the  average  about  0.177o  a 
month  and  wot  before,  other  effective  steps 
can  be  taken — this  time  to  ensure  economic 
growth  and  full  employment. 

First  the  Monetary  supply  can  be  Increased 
as  soon  as  wage  and  price  controls  become 
effective.  This  increase  of  money  supply  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  go  as  high 
as  Is  consistent  with  getting  the  country 
back  to  full  emplojrment  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  easing  of  Monetary  policy  should  re- 
duce Interest  rates  and  encourage  a  healthy 
optimistic  public  attitude  towards  the  coun- 
try's economic  future.  This  would  be  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  article  written  In  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  August  17.  1970.  by 
David  R.  Francis.  It  was  headed  "Inflation 
still  called  Key  Factor — Observers  label  U.S. 
business  outlook  gloomy."  This  is  a  most 
unusual  heading  for  the  Monitor  Which 
rarely  leaves  the  middle  of  the  road  and  tries 
to  take  the  optimistic  view. 

While  the  easing  of  monetary  policy  In 
general  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Real 
Estate  and  Building,  more  Is  required  to  solve 
the  problem  in  this  area. 

I  do  not  believe  mortgage  Interest  rates 
win  drop  by  30%  to  their  1967/68  levels  even 
If  monetary  expansion  was  increased  from 
the  present  4%  to  10%  per  annum.  Banks 
and  other  financial  InstituUons  also,  like  big 
Industry  and  unions,  have  watered  down  the 
effectiveness  of  the  so-called  free  market 
^©refore  taking  a  practical  view— rather 
than  the  classical  theoretical  view— of  the 
«n'>ney  market,  I  am  sure  further  federal 
government  action  is  necessary. 

This  action  should  not  be  directed  at  In- 
terest rates  which  should  be  allowed  to  move 
as  freely  as  possible. 

Both  the  building  Industry  and  the  gen- 
eral public— especially  the  young  marrieds— 
Will  be  immediately  helped  by  the  reduction 
or  monthly  payments  under  P.H.A.  and  G  I 
loans.  These  monthly  payments  are  out  of 
reach  of  far  too  many  of  the  public. 

The  Federal  government  shoiUd  therefore 
arrange  for  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
repayment  period  for  P.H.A.  and  G.I.  loans 
and  also  extend  these  loans  to  second  homes. 
The  second  homes  market  Is  a  big  one  and 
could  provide  considerable  employment  if 
helped  by  P.H.A.  and  G.I.  loans. 

This  action  will  give  an  immediate  boost 
to  the  building  trade  and  all  associated  busi- 
nesses. The  Real  Estate  profession  will  also 
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be  considerably  helped  by  these  steps.  So 
much  for  the  Immediate  action  on  the  Mone- 
tary front. 

The  first  Fiscal  step  taken  should  be  to 
reinstate  investment  tax  credits  for  all  com- 
panies producing  marketable  goods.  This  is 
what  Is  badly  required — marketable  goods  to 
absorb  the  fresh  money  flowing  into  the 
pockets  of  builders,  realtors  and  hopefully 
many  other  workers. 

The  Nixon  administration  prodded  by  its 
White  House  liberal  in  residence.  Professor 
Patrick  Moynlhan,  has  Introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history  the  guarantee! 
income.  This  in  principle  Is  good,  but  the 
amounts  in  question  are  pathetically  small. 
Whatever  the  flgure.  It  will  be  Introduced 
directly  Into  the  money  stream  and  therefore 
require  compensating  marketable  goods  in 
the  goods  stream. 

Because  more  marketable  goods  are  now 
and  will  be  constantly  required,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  switch  workers  (whose  wages  swell 
the  money  stream)  from  producing  non- 
marketable  goods  such  as  war,  space  and  na- 
tional prestige  goods  like  the  SST,  to  pro- 
ducing; marketable  goods  with  a  ready  mar- 
ket now.  In  order  to  be  Just  to  our  soldiers 
in  particular  and  to  our  workers  In  war  and 
space  Industries  we  should  ensure  they  are 
not  fired  until  other  Jobs  In  the  marketable 
goods  industries  open  up.  For  this  reason 
investment  tax  credits  may  have  to  be  higher 
than  before  and  other  steps  might  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  federal  government  to  Invite 
management  ability  and  Investment  into 
producing  marketable  goods. 

Having  got  the  national  economy  moving 
again,  we  must  be  prepared  to  hit  Inflation 
immediately  should  It  show  any  signs  of  get- 
ting out  of  hand. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  Impose  again  the 
Income  tax  surcharge  for  required  periods. 

In  order  to  bring  home  to  the  public  that 
we  live  m  a  war  economy  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  the  Indefinite  future,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  Issue  Special  War  Bonds.  But 
these  special  war  bonds  must  be  special  and 
takes  Into  consideration  the  underlying 
American  ethic  of  good  business.  Every  voter 
eligible  to  vote  In  federal  elections  should 
be  permitted  to  buy  a  limited  amount  of 
these  Special  War  Bonds.  The  bonds  should 
be  of  varying  due  dates — 1  month,  3  months, 
6  months,  9  months  and  12  months  with  In- 
creasing Interest  rates  as  the  period  of  In- 
vestment Increases.  No  voter  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  at  any  one  time  more  than, 
say.  $100  of  these  Special  War  Bonds  which 
would  pay  interest  at  2%  above  the  going 
rate. 

The  general  public  would  have,  first,  pride 
In  owning  Special  War  Bonds,  and  secondly. 
It  would  be  good  business  for  the  public  to 
own  them  because  of  the  extra  return  on 
their  savings  and  the  flexibility  of  varying 
due  dates.  The  government  with  Its  eye  on 
Infiatlon  can  use  these  Special  War  Bonds 
as  a  sponge  to  absorb  the  excess  money  in 
the  money  stream.  The  government  can  at 
short  notice  Increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
each  voter  may  hold  of  these  Special  War 
Bonds.  It  might  within  one  year  change  the 
limit  from  say  $100  to  $500  or  $1,000  per  in- 
dividual voter — depending  on  Inflationary 
pressures.  Special  Incentives  could  be  made 
to  encourage  wage  and  salaried  personnel  to 
make  monthly  purchases  of  special  war  bonds 
through  payroll  deductions.  As  an  Income 
tax  consultant  I  think  this  would  be  one  of 
the  simplest  and  surest  ways  for  the  federal 
government  to  float  these  bonds. 

This  Idea  of  Special  War  Bonds  would  pro- 
vide an  Inflation  conscious  federal  govern- 
ment with  a  strong,  flexible  tool — one  of 
many,  but  much  more  flexible  than  most — 
to  retain  a  firm  grip  on  inflation. 

In  conclusion  on  this  plan  for  the  econ- 
omy we  should  balance  our  federal  budget. 

One  U.S.  senator  reported  recently  that 
annually  S43  billion  was  lost  to  the  Federal 
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government  due  to  tax  loopholes.  A  Pres.den- 
tlal  Commission  is  long  overdue  to  report  on 
all  tax  loopholes  and  how  they  effect  the 
economy.  Some  may  be  useful  In  our  plan- 
ned economy  for  producing  results  bene- 
ficial to  all  Americans.  Some  may  be  useful 
under  certain  economic  conditions.  But 
others  may  well  be  excess  loot,  unearned  and 
undeserved  by  those  benefitting  and  there- 
fore unworthy  of  modern  America.  It  Is  fair 
and  also  patriotic  that  corporations  which 
have,  are,  and  will  especially  benefit  from  our 
continuing  war  economy  should  be  required 
to  pay  an  excess  profits  tax.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  are  more  than  enough 
funds  in  private  and  corporate  hands  to  en- 
sure adequate  private  investment  and  bal- 
anced federal  budgets. 

As  you  notice  I  finish  this  section  with  an- 
other blow  at  Inflation  which  should,  can, 
and  must  be  kept  within  the  2%  per  annum, 
limit.  As  the  previous  section  showed,  the 
inflationary  pressures  of  our  continuing  war 
economy  will  be  with  us  In  the  1970's  but 
we  must  firmly  control  Inflation.  Nothing 
else  Is  good  enough  for  America. 

Philosophical  notes.-  Why  not  admit  our 
correct  economic  identity 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  different 
images  which  emerge  with  the  use  of  the 
words  Communism,  Socialism  and  Capital- 
ism is  unfortunate.  But  it  is  more  than  un- 
fortunate bicause  these  varying  images  cause 
deep  misunderstandings  and  are  used  by 
some  politicians  deceitfully. 

It  is  so  easy  to  call  something  Socialism 
and  therefore  verging  on  Communism.  When 
Vice-President  Agnew  refers  to  the  Demo- 
crats' desire  for  social  Justice  as  Socialism 
destroying  our  free  economy,  we  have  a 
thorough  distortion  of  the  facts. 

I  cannot  go  into  details  on  this  subject 
but  I  wish  to  make  some  points  clear. 

The  Capitalist's  role  in  life  Is  solely  to  In- 
crease the  capital  of  the  country.  The  So- 
cialist's role  Is  to  ensure  that  distribution  of 
this  capital  Is  equitable — not  equal — and 
thus  provide  a  strong  consistent  purchas- 
ing power.  The  Socialist  Is  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Capitalist  and  the  country 
as  the  wife  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  her 
husband  and  family. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  this:  How  strong 
would  the  Capitalist  be  who  had  produced 
goods  for  poverty-stricken  people  who  had 
no  money  to  buy  those  goods?  The  fact  is 
the  Capitalist  relies  on,  In  fact  Is  dependent 
on,  the  Socialist  to  provide  the  purchasing 
power  which  gives  the  Capitalist  his  profit. 
The  false  assumption  that  the  Capitalist 
helps  to  distribute  the  wealth  (which  Is  pat- 
ent nonsense)  is  the  greatest  falsehood  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  fact  Is  the  viability  of  this  great  coun- 
try's economy  is  as  dependent  on  Socialism 
as  it  is  on  Capitalism. 

In  fact  the  accurate  economic  Identity  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  today  Is  that 
of  a  Capital-Socialist  country. 

As  further  proof  of  this  statement  It  Is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  democratic 
Socialists — that  Is,  Socialists  who  believe  In 
a  two  or  multiple  party  system — have  called 
for  economic  planning  for  decades.  They 
have  pragmatically  realized  that  the  never 
ending  war  economies  and  the  ever  increasing 
size  of  corporations  and  unions,  have  effec- 
tively distorted  the  free  economy  of  the  19708 
and  earlier.  In  such  circumstances  economic 
planning  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
majority  of  Americans. 

Ever  since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  had  a  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  this  country  has  had  some 
kind — often  very  Ineffective — of  economic 
planning.  We  have  had,  for  over  a  decade  In 
America,  Socialistic  economic  planning.  To 
pretend  otherwise  is  as  sensible  as  the  os- 
trich pretending  It  cannor'bc  seen  by  bury- 
ing its  head  In  the  sand. 
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li  Is  surely  time  for  America  to  have  the 
wis  lorn  and  fortitude  to  admit  that  It  is  a 
Capital-Socialist  state. 

V  e  certainly  have  in  President  Richard  M. 
Nlx3n,  who  Is  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  plan,  originate 
and  sustain  an  economic  recession,  a  Social- 
ist President.  He  Is  naturally  a  strong  be- 
lie; ;r  in  Capitalism  too,  and  so  a  correct  de- 
scrlatlon  of  President  Nixon  Is  a  Capltal- 
Soc  allst — President  of  the  United  States  of 
Am  irlca! 

A  5  a  loyal  member  of  the  Nixon  admlnls- 
trai  ion  Vice-President  Agnew  Is  also  a  Capi- 
tal-Socialist  I 

T  ae  sooner  the  United  States  wakes  up  to 
Its  iccurate  economic  Identity  and  admits  It, 
the  sooner  will  Its  leaders  take  the  right 
economic  course. 

)n  recently  stated  he  did  not  Intend 
gollg  down  the  road  of  wage  end  price  con- 
trol s  He  left  unsaid  of  course  "the  road  to 
Soc  allsm."  He  did  not  realize  that  Socialism 
13  r  ot  at  the  end  of  a  road  but  right  In  his 
Col  ncU  of  Economic  Advisors'  planning  and 
In  t  Is  own  economic  planning. 

l!  L  a  United  States  of  America  whose  Presl- 
den;  admitted  his  true  economic  Identity — 
tha  i  of  a  Capital  Socialist — no  one  wo»ild 
dre;  jn  of  advising  economic  planning  which 
thn  w  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work 
and  did  little  to  free  all  Americans  from 
spii  Eiiing  Inflation  In  preference  to  restrict- 
ing the  economic  freedom  of  those  who  can 
bes  afford  It  and  ensure  Inflation  was  curb- 
ed. Both  actions  are  Socialistic  economic 
plai  inlng.  To  presume  that  planning  an  eco- 
nor  lie  recession  as  Nixon  has  done  is  Capita- 
list purism  Is  sheer  nonsense. 

Nixon  is  as  much  a  Capital -Socialist  for 
hav  ing  planned  an  economic  recession  as  he 
wov  Id  be  If  he  took  effective  action  against 
Infl  itlon  by  instituting  wage  and  price  con- 
trol 5. 
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does  not  matter  what  their  original  phl- 

cjphies  were   or  are   in  theory,  economics 

all    pragmatic    government    leaders 

either  Capital-Socialists,  or,  if  people  mean 

to   them   than   capital,   then   they  are 

-Capitalists. 

I    freely    admit   that   both    these 
t4gories  wish  for  both  economic  and  po- 
1   freedom  for  those  they  govern.  How 
h    they   are   prepared   to   worl      or   eoo- 
freedom  is  a  measure  of  their  libersU- 
because  the  increase  in  economic  free- 
need  not  in  any  way  restrict  political 
What  is  traded  is  a  small  part  of 
economic  freedom  of  a  few  for  an  in- 
se  in  the  economic  freedom  of  the  ma- 
jority— or — in  the  case  of  curbing  Inflation — 
economic  freedom  of  all  Americans. 

It  IS  time  for  America  and  Amerl- 

to  admit  their  correct  economic  iden- 

All  .Americans  who  are  not  extremists 

either     Capital-Socialists     or     Soclal- 

Capftallsts. 

e  only  tcay  to  eliTninate  coTnmunism 
April,  1970  the  AVCO  Corporation  in  a 
page  ad  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
If  you  have  something  important  to 
.America,  well  put  you  on  national  televl- 
to   say  it."   In   today's   San  Francisco 
e  (August  21,  1970)  on  page  10  they 
another  ad  on  the  same  subject. 
ftTOte  to  AVCO  on  April  28,  1970.  and  only 
ved  a  printed  non-commltal  reply.  I  ana 
that  what  I  wrote  them  is  the  only  an- 
to  Communism  and  therefore  will  quote 
that  letter: 

have  been  so  brainwashed  in  the  last 
decades  that,  as  a  nation,  we  honestly 
Communism  is  our  greatest  enemy. 
ng  focused  our  attention  on  this  "fact" 
so  long  we  apparently  are  obllvlotifl  to  the 
tru'h 

C  smmunlsm,  unpleasant  and  dangerous,  is 
not  ling  more  than  a  parasite.  Communism 
has  no  base  of  its  own.  It  has  no  power  of  Its 
ow:  .  It  has  no  vitality  of  Its  own.  It  has  no 
atti  action  of  Its  own — except  aa  one  way  to 
getlrld  of  that  element  on  which  it  feeds. 
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The  one  and  only  element  on  which  Com- 
munism stands,  on  which  Communism 
thrives,  from  which  Communism  takes  all  its 
strength  and  without  which  Communism 
would  wither,  collapse  and  die  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us. 

Communism  Is  nothing  more  than  a  para- 
site which  is  wholely  dependent  on  poverty. 

Without  poverty  who  would  listen  to  the 
Communists'  arguments?  Without  poverty 
as  the  spur  who  would  take  aa  Interest  in 
Communism?  Without  poverty  as  the  living 
force  for  Communism  who  would  work  for 
the  Communist  cause?  Without  the  abject 
poverty  of  Asians,  which  of  them  would  want 
to  risk  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  fami- 
lies for  Communism?  Without  poverty  as  the 
restricter  of  all  basic  freedoms — freedom  to 
eat,  freedom  to  gain  an  education — who 
would  give  Communism  a  second  thought? 

What  Is  our  duty  then  as  Christians  to  our 
country  and  Western  civilization?  It  is  to  rid 
the  world  of  poverty — to  spend  our  previously 
wasted  billions  of  dollars  on  the  military  on 
a  crusade  against  world  wide  poverty  and 
thereby  destroy  Communism! 

This  is  the  only  road  to  the  destruction  of 
that  parasite  Communism — attack  and  de- 
stroy its  base.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  peo- 
ple, once  poverty  is  eliminated,  will  on  their 
own  remove  the  restrictions  of  Commu- 
nism— without  one  American  boy  dying. 

I  am  aware  that  the  political  views  given 
in  the  last  two  sections  are  unusual  and  may 
be  not  easily  acceptable  to  conservatives. 
They  are  not  flxed  views  and  are  open  to 
change  as  my  knowledge  of  American  and 
world  affairs  Increases.  However,  they  are 
given  to  substantiate  my  present  feeling  that 
wage  and  price  controls  are  necessary  and 
no  more  Socialistic  than  Nixon's  planned  re- 
cession. I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
feeling  we  can  eliminate  Communism  with- 
out destroying  people  and  property. 

The  important  thing  is  to  use  what  knowl- 
edge we  have  both  of  possible  solutions  and 
political  realities  to  gain  the  greatest  public 
support  for  the  Democrats  In  this  and  en- 
suing election  years. 

Your  letter,  Mr.  Congressman,  has  certainly 
stimulated   my   thinking   on   an   Important 
subject.  For  this  I  am  most  grateful  to  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Cyril  Bell. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  BOYD  CRAWFORD 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  retiring  staff  director  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Boyd  Crawford. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  during  my  years  in 
Washington,  I  have  come  to  know  and 
respect  Boyd  Crawford.  None  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  could  function  here  in  Congress 
without  dedicated  and  competent  staff 
assistance  and  Boyd  Crawford  exem- 
plifies the  qualities  which  permit  us  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities.  When  the  is- 
sues became  technical,  when  wise  advice 
was  necessary,  when  the  long-range  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  threatened  to  be 
distorted  by  transitory  passion.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  a  tower  of  calm  and  skilled 
expertise.  When  the  demands  of  time 
became  paramount,  he  devoted  long 
hours  to  his  tasks  and  when  tempers  be- 
came frayed,  his  was  the  cool  voice  of 
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reason  which  often  restored  order  amid 
tumult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Boyd  Crawford  has 
labored  long  and  well  in  a  frequently  un- 
rewarding position.  All  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
him  are  grateful  for  his  splendid  accom- 
plishments and  certainly  the  cause  of 
peace  has  seldom  known^a  more  selfless 
champion.  I  wish  Boyd  many  long  years 
of  richly  deserved  rest  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  miss  his 
wise  counsel. 


THE     CUTTING     EDGE     IN     CHRIS- 
TIAN   HIGHER    EDUCATION 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Daniel  R.  Grant  was  recently  inau- 
gurated the  12th  president  of  Ouachita 
Baptist  University,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  in 
ceremonies  on  the  Rockefeller  Pieldhouse 
Quadrangle.  Prior  to  coming  to  Ouachita, 
Dr.  Grant  was  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Vanderbilt  University  and  direc- 
tor of  its  urban  and  regional  develop- 
ment center. 

A  native  of  Arkansas  and  a  1945  grad- 
uate of  Ouachita,  Dr.  Grant  received 
his  doctorate  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. He  began  his  profesional  career 
at  Vanderbilt  in  1948.  He  has  gained  na- 
tional recognition  as  an  authority  on  ur- 
ban and  metropolitan  government  and 
intergovernmental  relations.  He  served 
as  visiting  professor  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  planning  at  Thammtisat 
University,  Bangkok.  Thailand,  in  1958- 
59.  He  prepared  the  original  draft  of 
a  plan  for  the  unique  metro  form  of 
government  for  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which 
was  adopted  in  1962.  He  served  as  con- 
sultant for  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
from  1962  to  1967  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Federalism 
and  Metropolitan  Government,  which 
was  established  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development. 

His  more  recent  research  projects  in- 
clude a  comparative  study  of  metropoli- 
tan governments  in  Toronto,  Miami,  and 
Nashville,  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  a  study  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
Relation  of  Metropolitan  Government  to 
Rural  Areas. 

Dr.  Grant  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association,  South- 
ern Political  Science  Association,  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Public  Administration, 
and  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
several  committees  and  commissions  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  is 
a  frequent  contributor  of  articles  to  the 
Baptist  Student  Magazine  and  other 
Baptist  periodicals. 

He  is  the  second  Dr.  Grant  to  head 
this  fine  institution  of  higher  education. 
His  father,  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Grant, 
served  as  president  from  1934  to  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  your  afford- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  direct  to  the 
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attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
highlights  in  the  career  of  this  distin- 
guished Arkansan.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  Dr.  Grant's  challenging 
and  inspiring  inaugural  address: 
The  Cutting  Edge  in  Christian  Higher 
Education 

(By  Daniel  R.  Grant) 

In  this  day  of  rapid  turnover  and  short 
tenure  among  many  college  and  university 
presidents.  I  feel  under  heavy  obligation  to 
apologize  to  the  out  of  town  guests,  espe- 
cially those  representing  other  colleges,  for 
the  Imposition  of  yet  another  Inauguration 
to  attend,  and  to  Justify  the  decision  even 
to  have  one.  In  recent  months  some  colleges 
have  simply  voted  not  to  have  an  inaugura- 
tion, and  have  mailed  out  announcements 
which  seemed  to  say,  "There  will  be  no  in- 
auguration until  we  find  out  how  long  he 
lasts."  Others  have  sent  announcements  with 
a  stinger  attached.  "Send  a  check  to  your 
favorite  charity  for  the  amount  you  would 
have  spent   attending  this  inauguration." 

I  must  admit  that  there  was  much  appeal 
In  the  idea  of  not  having  an  Inauguration. 
My  colleagues  at  Ouachita  who  insisted  that 
we  have  one  have  probably  long  since  re- 
pented. But  we  were  urged  by  no  less  than 
the  chairman  of  the  examining  committee 
for  the  North  Central  Association  which  ac- 
credits us.  President  George  Starcher  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  that  there 
should  be  an  inauguration.  Chairmen  of  ex- 
amining committees  can  be  most  persuasive 
at  times.  President  Starcher  insisted  that  an 
inauguration  ceremony  is  Just  as  Important 
as  a  wedding  ceremony.  He  reminded  me 
that  it  provides  for  the  institution  a  public 
statement  of  vows  constituting  good  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  for  the  individual  and 
for  society,  and  a  good  reminder  for  friends 
and  family. 

There  Is  a  danger  of  pushing  the  matri- 
monial analogy  too  far.  For  example, 
Ouachita  Baptist  University  has  now  been 
married  twelve  times  in  the  past  eighty-four 
years,  which  sounds  strangely  like  pollgamy 
on  the  Installment  plan.  Were  It  not  for  some 
Invidious  connotations,  I  might  suggest  that 
since  Ouachita  Is  known  as  "The  queen  of 
the  college  world,"  the  queen  has  outlasted 
the  king  on  eleven  different  occasions.  But 
in  the  temper  of  these  times,  to  refer  to  the 
university  president  as  king  is  either  inaccu- 
rate reporting  or  unwise  strategy  or  even  sui- 
cidal strategy,  or  all  three.  In  the  midst  of 
our  financial  pressures  at  Ouachita  there 
is  some  comfort  in  the  realization  that  I  am 
the  twelfth  president,  for  I  understand  on 
good  authority  that  they  are  cheaper  by  the 
dozen. 

I  would  like  to  pause  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  all  who  have  had  a  part  in 
this  inauguration,  both  in  Its  planning  and 
the  carrying  out  of  plans,  and  to  those  who 
have  come  a  considerable  distance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  events  of  the  day. 

Of  the  many  purposes  which  an  Inaugura- 
tion serves.  I  want  to  focus  on  one  in  par- 
ticular. I  should  like  to  state  some  goals  for 
us — for  me  as  president,  and  hopefully  for 
all  who  make  up  the  great  institutional 
family  called  Ouachita — students,  faculty, 
the  administrative  staff,  Arkansas  Baptists, 
alumni,  and  many  other  friends. 

THE    intimidating    CONTEXT    FOR    EDUCATIONAL 
GOAL  SETTING 

In  the  present  turmoil  of  higher  educa- 
tion It  seems  to  be  at  the  same  time  absolute 
foolishness  and  obvious  wisdom  to  try  to  for- 
mulate goals  for  a  college  or  university.  The 
educational  crisis  in  confidence  is  an  octopus 
that  reaches  its  tentacles  In  all  directions. 
The  public  at  large  tends  to  distrust  the 
whole  academic  community — students, 
faculty,  and  administration.  The  popular 
image  of  "the  campus  crowd"  is  a  composite 
kaleidoscope  of  hippies,  riots,  demonstra- 
tions. Immorality,  incivility,  long  hair,  Intel- 
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lectual    arrogance,    self-righteousness,    and 
dogmatism,  at  least  as  a  start. 

But  the  crisis  Is  not  merely  town  versus 
gown;  It  is  also  gown  versus  gown.  Students 
are  experiencing  a  growing  confidence  in 
their  expressions  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
college  administrations  for  being  a  part  of 
or  tool  of  the  conservative  establishment: 
and  in  the  faculty  for  being  too  busy  to  see 
students,  and  more  interested  in  research, 
graduate  students  and  consulting,  than  in 
the   teaching   of   undergraduate   students. 

A  few  years  ago  I  thought  I  had  made  a 
remarkable  discovery  In  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
that  such  student  grievances  are  not  a  uni- 
versal trait  I  observed  a  Thai  student  cere- 
mony called  "Wun  Wal  Kru."  which  means 
Uterally  "Worship  the  Teacher  Day."  But 
even  this  day  ended  on  a  familiar  note  as  the 
student  body  president,  before  the  faculty 
and  several  thousand  students,  brought  to 
the  University  president  incense,  lovely 
flowers,  and  a  list  of  a  dozen  complaints 
about  the  faculty  and  the  way  the  univer- 
sity was  being  run ! 

There  are  also  the  dilemmas  concerning 
higher  education  for  the  poor,  underprivi- 
leged, and  academically  unprepared,  espe- 
cially the  black  young  people.  The  historic 
"high-standard"  colleges  and  universities 
which  once  prided  themselves  on  closing  the 
door  to  those  who  fell  below  certain  test 
scores  and  grade  point  averages  (and 
branded  as  low-standard  those  colleges 
which  admitted  and  struggled  to  educate 
many  of  these  young  people)  now  are  giv- 
ing priority  to  the  admission  of  a  certain 
quota  of  these  young  people,  in  the  name 
of  righting  the  wrong  of  some  300  years  of 
racial  discrimination. 

There  are  also  old  issues  in  new  accents. 
How  can  the  college  or  university  serve  the 
community,  region,  and  nation  In  extra- 
curricula  ways  to  help  solve  pressing  social 
problems?  How  can  the  college  classroom 
keep  pace  with  the  technology  explosion  and 
Incorporate  the  latest  audio-visual  tech- 
niques, automation,  the  computers,  and  in- 
formation storage  and  retrlval?  What  can 
we  do  about  the  growing  loss  of  the  con- 
cept of  "a  community  of  scholars"  in  giant 
universities  and  the  fragmented  "multiversi- 
ties" and  "megaversltles"?  Is  It  really  true 
that  administrative  efficiency  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  Is  the  original  impossible 
dream?  Are  we,  as  Andrew  Hacker  has  re- 
cently suggested  in  his  book,  nearlng  "the 
end  of  the  .American  era?" 

To  complete  the  intimidating  context  for 
goal  setting  It  Is  becoming  Increasing  obvious 
that  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  place  of  religion 
and  morality  in  the  purpose  of  the  college 
or  university.  Any  honest  observer  will  admit 
that  we  in  the  South  have  had  for  the  most 
part  a  ChrUtlan  Protestant  public  school 
system  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  during  most  of  the  past  century. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear,  especially 
In  the  light  of  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  separation  of  church  and  state, 
that  a  state  college  or  imlversity  is  prohibited 
from  having  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  pro- 
motion of  any  religious  faith  or  practice  as 
such.  Even  before  these  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, an  Increasing  number  of  college 
educators  and  administrators  had  begun  to 
say  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  college  is 
to  liberate  or  train  the  mind.  It  seems  that 
the  Supreme  Court  may  have  unwittingly 
caused  church-related  colleges  to  face  up  to 
an  embarrassing  question.  "Just  what  does 
it  mean  to  be  a  distinctly  Christian  college?" 

Against  this  backdrop  of  educational  crises 
and  the  shifting  sands  lay  and  professional 
sentiment  concerning  whether  we  have  lost 
our  way  or,  more  particularly,  where  we  ought 
to  be  going  In  the  flrst  place,  let  me  share 
with  you  some  thoughts  on  where  Ouachita 
should  fit  In  to  the  higher  education  scene; 
that  is,  what  she  should  be  and  do.  and  where 
she  should  go. 
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The  answer,  in  a  capsule.  Is  that  Otiachlta 
should  be  on  the  cutting  edge  in  Christian 
higher  education.  To  use  the  term  "cutting 
edge"  before  a  sophisticated  audience  today 
is  to  risk  being  tuned  out  quickly  for  having 
fallen  into  a  kind  of  secular  "language  of 
Zlor.."  Some  may  even  suspect  that  Id  rather 
be  trite  than  president.  However,  after  an 
honest  effort  to  coin  a  fresh  phrase,  I  re- 
peatedly returned  to  this  as  the  best  way  to 
describe  what  Ouachita  should  be  and  what 
she  should  be  doing.  I  ask  you  to  c^iisider 
with  me  what  it  means  to  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  in  Christian  higher  education. 

There  are  two  principal  thrusts  of  the 
cutting  edge — one  is  for  educational  excel- 
lence, and  the  other  is  for  Christian  excel- 
lence. There  is  a  problem  of  deciding  which 
should  be  named  flrst  because  of  the  danger 
of  being  misunderstood.  In  this  context  each 
has  no  meaning  without  the  other.  Ulti- 
mately Christian  excellence  is  of  primary 
Importance,  but  in  chronological  order  edu- 
cational excellence  is  first  because,  by  defi- 
nition, we  are  not  even  in  the  business  of 
Christian  higher  education  if  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  genuine  higher  education.  So  let 
us  begin  by  considering  what  it  means  to  be 
on  the  cutting  edge  In  educational  excel- 
lence. 

ON   THE  CTTTTINC   EDGE   IN  EDUCATIONAL   EXCEL- 
LENCE 

Obviously  this  opens  up  a  universe  to 
consider,  but  I  want  to  suggest  Just  a  few 
specific  things  that  it  means  at  this  junc- 
ture in  Ouachita's  history. 

1.  It  means  flrst  of  all  fighting  the  good 
fight  to  insure  the  indixHdual  dignity  and 
identity  of  the  student  as  a  person.  It  means 
making  sure  the  name  of  the  game  is  edu- 
cating individuals — not  masses,  groups,  or 
numbers.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  horror 
stories  concerning  the  loss  of  Identity  in 
the  large  universities,  but  I  still  managed  to 
he  shocked  recently  by  an  Incident  described 
to  me  by  the  president  of  a  large  northern 
university.  He  told  me  of  a  recent  honor 
graduate  of  his  institution  who  came  to  him 
in  distress  upon  realizing  that  there  was 
not  a  single  faculty  member  able  to  write 
a  letter  of  recommendation  based  on  a  p>er- 
sonal  knowledge  of  his  character  and  per- 
sonality, or  on  anything  other  than  the 
record  of  his  class  grades.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  growth  of  our  monstrous  multluniversl- 
tles  which  make  it  so  difficult  to  give  Indi- 
vidualized instruction  has  taken  place  at  the 
very  time  progress  In  racial  integration  makes 
individualized  Instruction  so  Important. 

Private,  church-related  colleges  can  be 
Justifiably  proud  of  their  strong  tradition 
of  concern  for  the  individual  student.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  our  strongest  claims  as 
a  reason  for  existence.  But  it  won't  Just  hap- 
pen In  coming  years.  As  we  make  progress 
In  racial  integration,  we  must  beware  of  the 
pious  goal  -  of  educating  black  student*  aa 
such,  rather  than  of  educating  human  be- 
ings, some  black,  some  white,  some  brown, 
and  some  yellow.  Similarly,  we  must  avoid 
falling  into  the  de  facto  goca  of  segregated 
education  for  ministerial  students,  football 
players,  or  musicians.  They  are  persons  flrst. 
and  particular  kinds  of  students  only  sec- 
ondarily. 

2.  It  means  also  creative  concern  for  mak- 
ing the  classroom  relevant  to  current  prob- 
lems of  society.  Our  teaching  simply  must 
have  meaning  for  the  "now  generation."  At 
Ouachita.  I  have  already  heard  success  sto- 
ries of  social  science  students  discovering 
for  the  first  time  the  poverty  of  the  all- 
black  Arkansas  community  of  MltchellviUe; 
of  chemistry  students  becoming  heavily  In- 
volved in  the  drama  of  the  effects  of  DeGray 
Dam  on  the  Caddo  River;  of  psychology  stu- 
dents learning  about  mental  retardation  In 
a  class  actually  taught  In  the  Arkadelphia 
Chlldrens'  Colony;  «aid  of  future  teachers 
learning  at>out  interracial  teaching  from 
the  black  and  white  staff  members  of  our 
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ATAC  Center.  All  of  these  should  only 
arters  as  we  seek  to  make  the  commu- 
and   the  region   a  laboratory   learning 
that    makes    the    Ivory    tower 
obsolete. 
Is   win   Inevitably   mean  being  on  the 
ng  edge  in  academic  freedom.  Ultlmate- 
Ouachlta   faculty   and   students   will 
no     more     academic     freedom     than 
Baptists  understand  and  apprecl- 
I   would   like   to   pledge   here  and   now 
I  will  do  all  that  Is  within  my  power  In 
ng  months  and  years  to  lead  our  many 
.  both  on  and  off  the  campus,  to  a 
hy  support  of  both  the  rights  and  re- 
es  of  academic  freedom.  I  believe 
deeply  that   the   faculty  member  at  a 
ne  Christian  College  will  have  Just  as 
academic  freedom,  and  perhaps  more, 
the  faculty  member  at  a  government- 
college.     No     Christian     professor 
d  be  afraid  to  look  through  a  mlcro- 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
ise  he  might  see  something  that  would 
ve  his  faith.  The  difference  In  academic 
on  the  Christian  college  campus  Is 
hat   there  is   less   freedom   of   Inquiry, 
hat  the  Inquiry  Is  done  with  all  of  the 
utlon's  resources  dedicated  to  helping 
:udent  relate  the  results  of  this  Inquiry 
Christian  faith.  This  means  on  occa- 
hearlng  a  speaker  with  whom  we  dls- 
.  or  reading  a  book  or  article  dlametrl- 
opposed   tc   our  belief.   The   Christian 
does   not  exclude   books  by  Adolph 
or  B^arl  Marx  from  the  library,  or  re- 
to  let  students  read  them,  simply  be- 
we  disagree  with  them. 
But  the  cutting  edge  In  educational  ex- 
In  the  Arkansas  setting  means  some- 
else.  In  the  Arkansas  setting  It  means 
apfToach.es   to  intercollegiate  coopera- 
public  and   private,  to  find   icays  for 
effective  use  of  Arkansas'  scarce  educa- 
resouTces.  One  only  has  to  look  at  the 
of  Arkansas  among  the  fifty  states 
any  economic  or  educational  In- 
to become  convinced  that  the  case  Is 
for  cooperative  and  Joint  ven- 
In  higher  education  to  use  wisely  and 
the  resources  of  this  state.  For  ex- 
my   own    perspective    as   a   political 
ist  tells  me  that  there  Is  a  crying  need 
for  a  college  program  In  city  and 
1    planning.    Although    the    resources 
one  college  seem  adequate  for  such  a 
there    Is    no    reason    at    all    that 
should  not  combine  with   one  or 
other  colleges  at  a  minimum  expense 
one  institution  to  provide  an  excellent 
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Is   well   to   remind   ourselves   that   the 

community  of  faculty  and  students 

Aifcadelphla.  separated  only  by  the  ravine. 

in  size  only  by  the  University  of 

sas  and  Arkansas  State  University,  and 

lously   second   to    none    qualitatively 

I  want  to  pay  personal  tribute  to 

1  lartln  Garrison,  the  new  president  of 

State  College,  for  his  Interest  In 

together  In  ways  that  will  be  mu- 

helpful  and  beneficial  to  our  region. 

of  us  has  already  expressed  to  the  other 

a  preliminary  commitment  to  the 

that,  where  we  have  common  goals  but 

needs   and   limited   resources,   It   is 

y  good  sense  to  have  Joint  employment 

professors,   visiting  lecturers  and  artists. 

greater    specialization    would    be 

e  for  each  Institution  by  expanding 

jresent    policy   of   student   Interchange 

the  ravine  to  take  classes  not  offered 

other  side.  Cooperation  between  two 

>  of  the  private  colleges  in  the  state 

re^on  also  offer  many  exciting  and  bene- 

posslbllltles. 

oroUary  to  our  cooperative  role  Is  the 

5f  constructive  critic  of  public  higher 

,  Just  as  the  state  colleges  can  and 

-p^vlde  constructive  criticism  for  private 

education. 
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Three  of  the  key  words,  then,  In  being  on 
the  cutting  edge  In  educational  excellence, 
are  Individualism,  relevance,  and  cooperation. 

ON    THE    CUTTING    EDGE    IN    CHRISTI.^N 
EXCELLENCE 

While  these  are  Important  Justifications 
for  our  existence.  I  personally  believe  that 
In  1970  the  case  for  Christian  chtirches  or 
for  the  Arkansas  Baptist  Convention  to  be 
in  the  business  of  higher  education  Is  still 
a  relatively  weak  one  If  educational  excel- 
lence Is  the  only  goal.  We  need  also  to  be 
on  the  cutting  edge  In  Christian  excellence. 
Just  as  educational  excellence  Is  an  almost 
undefinably  broad  term,  so  Is  Christian  ex- 
cellence. But  let  me  suggest  at  least  three 
things  that  it  means  to  me  for  Ouachita  to 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  In  Christian  excel- 
lence. 

1.  I  believe  this  means  first  of  all  con- 
cern for  authentic  Christian  morality  on  and 
off  the  campus.  This  Is  a  kind  of  morality 
that  should  start  at  home — that  Is,  the  in- 
stitutional home — the  campus — Including 
students,  faculty,  and  administration.  But 
it  should  be  a  concern  that  extends  to  the 
local,  regional,  and  world  communities  In 
which  we  live.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
there  are  some  traditional  concerns  that  are 
of  minor  relevance,  or  no  relevance,  to  an 
authentic  Christian  morality.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  these  traditional  concerns,  as  a 
political  scientist  turned  college  president.  I 
think  I  can  recognize  the  requirement  for 
Institutional  survival,  and  I  appeal  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  respect  my  Judgment  In 
these  matters.  I  think  none  of  us  want  to 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  Institutional  sui- 
cide. 

But  there  are  some  other  traditional  con- 
cerns which.  In  my  opinion,  continue  to  be 
highly  relevant  to  an  authentic  Christian 
morality  and  I  would  be  so  bold  as  to  name 
a  few  of  them  as  beverage  alcohol,  narcotics, 
and  the  secular  exploitation  of  sex.  I  can 
assure  you  that  Ouachita  will  make  no  apolo- 
gies for  its  persistent  efforts  to  find  Chris- 
tian solutions  to  these  very  real  problems, 
both  on  our  campus  and  In  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  addition,  I  believe  there  are  some  new 
concerns  that  deserve  Increasing  attention 
of  the  Christian  college.  We  need  to  be 
applying  oui  lntellect^fll  and  spiritual  re- 
sources to  the  question  of  what  Christian 
morality  specifically  means  In  a  day  of  grow- 
ing emphasis  on  the  organization  man,  a  day 
of  increasing  power  of  the  mass  media  of 
communication,  (and  I  notice  that  Marshall 
McLuhan  recently  blamed  the  Canadian 
French  separatist  crisis  on  concentration  of 
power  In  the  field  of  television ) ,  a  day  of 
new  dimensions  to  the  moral  Issues  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  and  integration,  a  day  of 
puzzling  questions  of  selective  conscientious 
objection,  a  day  of  problems  of  environ- 
mental adequacy  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  It  also  means  being  on  the  cutting  edge 
in  special  service  to  the  denomination.  Some 
may  say  this  Is  redundant  because  any  Chris- 
tian service  at  Ouachita  Is  obviously  a  serv- 
ice to  the  denomination.  But  I  believe  Oua- 
chita has  both  the  opportunity  and  obliga- 
tion to  be  of  service  In  certain  special  ways 
to  our  Baptist  constituency.  This  means  pro- 
viding an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  nurture 
for  God's  call  to  the  preaching  ministry,  to 
home  and  foreign  missions,  and  to  other 
church  related  vocations.  It  means  finding 
ways  to  encourage  In  all  students  a  sense  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  local  church.  I 
firmly  believe  this  is  where  the  action  ought 
to  be  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  In  the  local 
churches  of  Arkadelphla  this  is  increasingly 
where  the  action  Is.  This  makes  our  Job  so 
much  easier. 

Our  faculty,  students,  and  physical  facili- 
ties have  been  an  Invaluable  resource  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  to  Arkansas  chttrches, 
and  we  need  to  explore  new  avenues  of  de- 
nominational service. 
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Ultimately  one  of  our  greatest  services  to 
the  denomination  can  be  through  the  role  of 
constructive  critic.  If  students  and  faculty 
can  criticize  as  loving  servants,  and  not  as  an 
Intellectually  arrogant  master,  our  denom- 
ination will  be  much  the  better  for  it  and 
Ouachita  will  live  to  serve  another  day.  And 
the  role  of  constructive  critic  implies  citing 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  In  us. 

3.  Finally,  and  most  nebulous  and  difficult, 
I'm  afraid,  but  no  less  important,  it  means 
new  efforts  to  relate  the  goals  and  methods 
of  higher  education  to  those  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  life.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
this  Is  not  easy.  But  I  believe  it  Is  not  im- 
possible and,  not  only  that,  it  Is  essential  for 
the  Christian  student  (whether  in  a  Christian 
or  secular  college)  to  work  out  this  relation- 
ship. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  state  institu- 
tion cannot  have  this  as  one  of  Its  explicit 
purposes  because  of  the  requirements  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  All  too  often 
the  private  colleges  which  are  not  limited  In 
this  respect  simply  do  not  undertake  this 
task.  I  believe  Christian  excellence  demands 
that  Ouachita  give  top  priority  to  this  task. 

I  hope  It  Is  obvious  that  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  must  teach  special  courses  In 
"Christian  Math"  or  "Christian  Spanish."  But 
I  also  hope  it  is  clear  that  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative business  as  usual  will  not  get 
the  Job  done.  Why  shouldn't  the  Christian 
college  Institute  a  semester-abroad  plan  that 
is  designed  especially  for  students  willing  and 
able  to  combine  standard  academic  course 
work  with  unique  Christian  witnessing  op- 
portunities? It  is  fraught  with  many  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  academic  pitfalls,  but  I  am 
convinced  the  value  is  well  worth  the  risks. 
The  distinctly  Christian  college  needs  to  find 
new  ways  to  Increase  student  understand- 
ing not  only  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
but  also  of  the  Great  Commission  as  the 
Christian  Imperative  in  this  world. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  mean 
more  to  the  Christian,  not  less,  as  a  result  of 
a  college  education.  The  love  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians  should  mean  more,  not  less,  as 
a  result  of  a  college  education.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal conunltment,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is 
the  institutional  commitment,  to  make  this 
true  for  students  at  Ouachita  Baptist  Univer- 
sity. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  the 
stated  theme  of  this  Inauguration  ceremony. 
"Commitment  to  Educational  and  Christian 
Excellence."  I  hope  you  will  Join  me  In  a 
pledge  to  this  academic  community,  to  the 
Arkadelphla  conununlty,  to  Arkansas  Baptist, 
and  to  God,  that  we  will  work  together  and 
devote  all  of  our  energy  to  its  fulfillment. 

Chairman  Hampton,  I  suspect  that  you 
have  no  lingering  doubts  about  my  decision, 
but,  for  the  record,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  accept  the  Job. 


MAN     OF    THE    YEAR    AWARD    TO 
JUDGE  CLEMENT  F.  HAYNSWORTH 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAR0LIN.\ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsda'j,  December  10,  1370 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  admira- 
tion for  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynswortii, 
Jr.,  chief  justice  of  the  Fourth  Circul: 
Court  of  Appeals,  is  a  matter  of  record. 
Recently,  the  Greenville.  S.C,  Society 
for  Advancement  of  Management  hon- 
ored Judge  Haynsworth  as  the  society's 
1970  "Man  of  the  Year."  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
citation  which  was  presented  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  at  the  society's  annual 
thinner. 
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Citation 

To:    Clement    Furman    Haynsworth,    Jr.,    a 
South  Carolina  Gentleman  nnd  Scholar. 

As  a  public  spirited  citizen,  for  your  un- 
selfish and  valuable  participation  In  com- 
munity activities; 

As  a  successful  lawyer,  prior  to  your  eleva- 
tion to  the  Bench,  for  your  devotion  to  the 
law,  for  your  example  of  integrity  and  dili- 
gence in  the  demanding  practice  of  your 
profession  and  for  your  wise  counsel  In  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  Industrial  enter- 
prise and  its  responsible  management  in  your 
community  and  state; 

As  a  distinguished  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit since  1957,  for  your  scholarly  and  lucid 
opinions  and  for  your  Judicial  temperament 
and  restraint; 

As  Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  since 
1964,  for  your  dedication  to  reform  In  Judi- 
cial procedures  In  order  to  improve  and  ex- 
pedite administration  of  Justice  In  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States; 

Your  achievements,  performance,  and  po- 
tentials were  duly  recognized  in  your  nom- 
ination as  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  As  the  object  of  politically 
motivated  attack,  for  the  endurance,  re- 
traint,  and  dignity  you  exercised  during  this 
period,  and  for  the  resiliency  and  dedication 
with  which  you  returned  to  your  work  as 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  you  have 
reflected  credit  upon  yourself,  your  Courts, 
your  native  state,  and  all  people  who  value 
Justice  and  Integrity. 

Not  only  for  what  you  have  done,  but  also 
for  what  you  will  do  in  advancing  the  man- 
agement of  Justice,  the  Greenville  Chapter  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment proudly  recognizes  you  as  its  "Man  of 
the  Year  for  1970." 

Cyril  O.  Shuler,  Ph.  D., 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  of  the 
Members  who  are  admirers  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  join  me  in  commending  the 
Greenville  Society  for  Advancement  of 
Management  on  their  choice  for  "Man  of 
the  Year."  This  honor  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Judge  Haynsworth  is  a 
testimonial  to  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional stature.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  recognition  of  his  con- 
tinuing eCfort  to  serve  mankind  through 
the  improvement  of  the  administration 
of  justice. 


GODLEY,  ET  AL.  AGAINST  KNUDSEN 
CREAMERY  CO..  ET  AL. 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  Rural  Legal  Assist- 
ance, Senior  Citizens'  Project  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  I  want  to  introduce  for 
the  Record  the  pleadings,  exhibits, 
points,  authorities,  and  order  in  Godley, 
et  al.  against  Knudsen  Creamery  Co., 
et  al.,  a  law  suit  commenced  by  certain 
individuals  and  the  senior  citizens'  proj- 
ect in  California  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  California.  The  suit  has  been  com- 
menced by  an  order  to  show  cause  and 
complaint  for  declaratory  judgment  and 
Injunctive  relief  against  deceptive  label- 
ing and  unfair  competition.  The  plain- 
tiffs seek  an  order  enjoining  large  milk 
processors  doing  business  in  California 
from  printing  the  pull  dates  on  milk  car- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tons  in  imfair  and  deceptive  codes.  The 
basis  for  this  suit  is  threefold: 

First,  a  CaUfornia  statute  prohibit- 
ing unfair  competition  and  unlawful 
business  practices; 

Second,  an  implied  civil  remedy  from 
a  California  public  policy  statute  pro- 
liibiting  deceptive  and  misleading  label- 
ing on  milk  cartons;  and 

Third,  the  general  equitable  powers  of 
the  court  to  enjoin  a  wrong  to  the  public. 

An  examination  of  the  declarations 
and  depositions  attached  to  the  com- 
plaint will  show  the  experience  of  many 
individuals  with  dating  codes  in  food 
centers.  Part  of  the  complaint  is  con- 
tained in  Extension  of  Remarks  inserted 
by  me  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  2,  1970,  page  30788  and  Oc- 
tober 7,  1970,  pages  35384  and  follow- 
ing, which  I  am  omitting  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  show  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  that  the  campaign 
which  I  commenced  requiring  the  open 
dating  of  packaged  foods  is  still  vigorous; 
that  by  one  means  or  another  the  peo- 
ples' health  must  be  protected,  if  not 
with  the  help  of  Congress  then  by  the 
citizens  themselves : 

Order  to  Show  Cause 
(In  the  Superior  Court  for  the  State  of  Call- 

fornla  In  and  for  the  Ooimty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, No.  625-183] 

Llllle  Godley,  Lana  Stephenson,  Laurs 
Laursen,  Helen  Diaso,  Jean  Barker,  and 
Esther  Talavera,  individuals  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others  similarly  situated; 
Centro  de  Salud,  California  legislative  coun- 
cil for  older  Americans,  unincorporated  as- 
sociations; and  San  Benito  County  Consum- 
ers Corporation,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  all 
on  behalf  of  themselves,  a  class  of  persons 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the  general 
public.  Plaintiffs,  v.  Knudsen  Creamery  Com- 
pany, Christopher  Commercial  Corporation, 
and  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Association, 
all  California  corporations;  Carnation  Com- 
pany, Poremost-McKesson,  Inc.,  Arden-May- 
falr.  Inc.,  and  The  Southland  Corporation, 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Berkeley  Farms,  a  California 
partnership;  and  Does  One  through  One  Hun- 
dred, Defendants. 

Upon  the  verified  complaint  filed  herewith, 
the  annexed  exhibits  and  the  accompanying 
memorandum  of  points  and  authorities. 

You  are  ordered  to  appear  before  the  above- 
entitled  Court  at  City  Hall  at  the  Law  and 
Motion  Department  thereof  on  January  6, 
1971,  at  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.,  then  and  there 
to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  you, 
and  each  of  you,  and  your  officers,  agents, 
servants,  employees  and  representatives 
should  not  be  enjoined  dtiring  the  pendency 
of  this  action,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  From  continuing  to  affix  a  deceptively 
coded  pull  date  to  containers  of  milk  you 
process; 

(2)  From  refusing  to  print  on  containers 
of  milk  you  process  an  inked,  clearly  legible 
and  understandable  "open"  ptUl  date  that 
either  uses  a  standard  number  or  an  ac- 
cepted abbreviation  for  the  month  of  the 
year  and  the  numbered  date  of  the  month 
that  the  milk  shovUd  be  pulled  from  the 
shelves  (so  that  a  pull  dat«  for  November  30, 
1970,  would  read  as  either  NOV.  30  or  11-30) ; 

(3)  Prom  refusing  to  provide  the  Court,  for 
Inspection  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  translation  of 
all  coded  pull  dates  used  by  defendants  on 
market  milk. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  service  of  this 
Order  to  Show  Cause,  together  with  copies  of 
the  verified  complaint  filed  herein  by  plain- 
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tiffs,  declarations  attached  hereto  as  Exhibits 
1  through  20,  and  the  accompanying  memo- 
randum of  points  and  authorities  shall  be 
served  on  you  not  later  than  December  24 
1971. 

Dated:  December  2,  1970. 

s/  Carl  H.  Allen, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 


PoiNTS-*ND  Authorities  in  Support  or 

Injunctive  Relief 

[In    the    Superior    Court    for    the    State    of 

California  In  and  for  the  Cour.tv  of  San 

Francisco,  No.  625-183) 

Ullle  Godley,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Knudsen 
Creamery  Company,  et  al.,  Defendants. 

I.  this  court  has  jurisdiction  preliminarily 

AND    PERMANENTLY    TO    ENJOIN    ACTS    OF    UN- 
PAIR    COMPETITION     AND    DECEPTIVE     LABELING 

Plaintiffs  seek  an  order  from  this  Court 
preliminarily  and  permanently  enjoining 
defendant  milk  processors  from  printing  in 
deceptive  codes  on  milk  cartons  the  milk's 
freshness. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia provides.  In  relevant  part,  that 

Superior  Courts  have  original  Jurisdiction 
in  all  causes  except  those  given  by  statute 
to  other  trial  Courts.  [Cal.  Const.,  Art.  VI 
§  101 

Since  the  Legislature  has  not  empowered 
municipal  or  Justice  courts  to  Issue  perma- 
nent Injunctions  (C.C.P.  5  89(a)(8)  and 
112),  a  fortiori  superior  courts  are  trial 
courts  with  this  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

II.  VENITE  IS  PROPER  AS  THIS  ACTION  IS  BROUGHT 
IN  A  COUNTY  WHERE  MORE  THAN  ONE  COR- 
PORATE DEFENDANT  HAS  ITS  PRINCIPAL  PLACE 
OF    BUSINESS 

The  named  defendants  herein  are  seven 
corporations  and  one  partnership  doing  busi- 
ness In  California.  Two  of  the  corporations 
have  their  respective  principal  places  of 
business  in  San  Francisco. 

Section  16  of  Article  XII  of  the  Califor- 
nia Constitution  provides: 

A  corporation  or  association  may  be  sued  in 
the  county  where  the  contract  Is  made  or  is 
to  be  performed,  or  where  the  obligation  or 
liability  arises,  or  the  breach  occurs:  or  in 
the  county  where  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness of  such  corporation  Is  situated,  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  Court  to  change  the 
place  of  trial  as  in  other  cases. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  Constitutional 
provision  was  "to  benefit  the  plaintiff,  who 
otherwise  would  be  obliged  to  travel  to  a 
corporation's  principal  place  oT  business  to 
commence  his  action."  Hale  v.  Bohanium,  38 
Cal.2d  458,  479,  241  P.2d  4,  16  (1952). 

Moreover,  where,  as  here,  "a  corporation 
and  individuals  as  co-partners  are  Joined  as 
defendants  the  action  Is  properly  commenced 
In  the  county  where  any  of  the  defendants 
Is  a  resident."  La  Mirada  Community  Hos- 
pital v.  Superior  Court,  249  C.A.2d  39,  57 
Cal.  Rptr.  42   (1967).   (Emphasis  added) 

III.  THE  AFFIXING  OF  A  DECEPTIVELY  CODED 
LABEL  ON  MILK  CARTONS  THAT  REPRESENTS 
THE  FRESHNESS  OF  SAID  lilLX.  IS  AN  UNFAIR 
AND  UNLAWFUL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  PROHIB- 
ITED BY  CAL.  Crv.  CODE  i  3368 

California  law  perml*«  any  member  of 
"the  general  public"  to  bring  a  class  action 
to  enjoin  "(a]ny  person,"  including  "cor- 
porations, firms  and  partnerships."  who  en- 
gages in  "unfair  competition."  (Cal.  Civ. 
Code  §  3369] 

"[Ulnfair  compeiUtlon"  Includes  virtually 
any  "unfair  •  •  •  buslneas  practice,"  Cal. 
Civ.  Code  $3366(3);  and  what  consUtutes 
such  a  practice  is  alvirays  a  question  of  fact. 
People  ex  rel.  Mosk  v.  National  Research  Co. 
of  California,  20  Cal.  Rptr.  516,  201  C.A.2d 
765  (1962). 

It  is  not  essential  that  actual  competition 
exist  for  plaintiffs  to  Invoke  Cal.  Civ.  Oode 
§3369: 


We  refrain  from  oonstrulng  the  langiiage 
cjf  §  3369 )  narrowly  In  a  field  where  the 
tr  md  Is  oi)po6ed  to  unfair  trade  practices 
w  lich  affect  the  public  Interest  •  •  •.  It  is 
al  ^o  to  be  borne  la  mind  that  the  rules  of 
uj  Lfair  competition  are  based,  not  alone  upon 
th  6  protection  of  a  property  rlg^ht  existing 
In  the  complainants,  but  also  upon  the  right 
of  the  public  to  protection  from  fraud  and 
d(  celt.  People  v.  Mosk,  supra,  at  — . 

Indeed,  in  actions  to  enjoin  unfair  com- 
the  ultimate  test  Is  whether  the 
piiblic  Is  likely  to  be  deceived."  Silvero  v. 

issell.  113  P.  Supp.  119  (CD.  CaUf.  1953). 

rhus,  the  defendants'  use  of  coded  labels 

identify  the  freshness  of  market  milk  con- 
st tutes  an  unlawful  business  practice,  one 
is  "likely  to  deceive"  the  public  and  is 

fart  deceptive. 
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STATE  LAWS  PROHISrTING  MISLEADING  AND 
SECEPTrVE  LABELING  ON  MILK  CARTONS  IM- 
PLICITLY PROVIDE  CIVIL  REMEDIES  FOR  MILK 
CONSUMERS    AND    THE    GENERAL  PtTBLIC 

California  law  provides  that 

No  false,  misleading,  or  deceptive  name, 
p]  ;ture,  symbol,  mark,  word,  or  other  repre- 
se  nation  shall  appear  on  any  milk  bottle, 
b<'ttle  cap.  can,  or  other  container  •  •  •  for 
market  milk.  [Cal.  Ag.  Code  §  36061) 

A  "label"  is  a  "display  of  written,  printed 
oi  graphic  matter  upon  the  immediate  con- 
tsiner  of  any  article."  Cal.  H.  &  S.  Code 
'  J6452. 

A  "label"  la  "misleading  or  deceptive"  If 
ii  any  particular  It  Is  untrue,  or  by  ambi- 
guity or  Inference  creates  a  misleading  or  de- 
Cfptive  impression  regarding  the 
q  lallty,  composition,  merits  or  value  of 
Eijch  market  milk."  Cal.  Ag.  Code  §  36062. 

All  the  above  statutory  provisions  were 
ctarly  enacted  to  protect  the  milk 
c<  nsumlng  public  from  buying  milk  that  bore 
d  ■ceptive  or  misleading  labels  as  to  its  qual- 
itf.  See  also.  Cal  Ag.  Code  5  32917.  CaU- 
ffrnia  has  recognized  and  firmly  established 
the  principle  enunciated  In  Restatement  of 
TDrts  2d,  286-287  that  a  cause  of  action  Is 
CI  eated  by  any  legislation — criminal,  or  wlth- 
01  It  specified  remedy — which  protects  the  par- 
t::ular  Interest  of  the  class  Intended  to  be 
b  melted  by  said  legislation.  Sapiro  v.  Fris- 
be,  270  P.  280,  281.  98  Cal.  App.  299  (1928) 
M  elver  v.  Mercer-Fraaer  Co.,  172  P.  2d  762 
7^   Cal.   App.   2d   247    (1946) 

Thus,  plaintiffs  cause  of  action  against 
d  "fendant  milk  processors  for  using  decep- 
tli-ely   coded   "freshness"   labels  on  milk   Is 

lecessarily  implicit"  In  the  California 
SI  atutes  prohibiting  such  deceptive  labeling. 
Eg..  Wetherton  v.  Groioers  Farm  Labor  As- 
aviation,  275  A.C.A.   1888.  79  Cal.  Rptr.  543 

.969) 

AN  INJUNCTION  CAN  BE  GRANTED  PWlJsUANT 
O    THE    COURTS'    GENERAL    EQUITABLE    POWERS 

In   order   to   grant  Injunctive   relief,   this 

C^urt  need  not  consider  ClvU   Code    §  3369 

the   civil   remedies    Implicit   In   statutes 

ohibitlng  deceptive  labeling,  since  injunc- 
tive relief  can  be  granted  pursuant  to  the 
C  Durfs  general  equitable  powers,  specifically 
Civ,    Code    i  5  3523    and   3368. 

Section  3523  of  the  Civil  Code  states  that: 

■Por  every  wrong  there  Is  a  remedy."  The  Cal- 

iarnia   Supreme   Court   has   broadly   Inter- 

p  'eted  this  section  to  provide  protection  even 

1: 1  the  absence  of  any  statute. 

It)  is  established  that,  where  persons  are 
subjected  to  certain  conduct  by  others  which 

deemed  unfair  and  contrary  to  public  pcl- 
idy,  the  courts  have  full  power  to  afford  ncc- 
e  sary  protection  in  the  absence  of  a  statute. 
V'illiams  v.  International  Brotherhood,  etc. 
1  15  P.2d  903,  905.  27  Cal.  2d  586  (1946) .  (Em- 
ppasis  added) 

The  case  that  perhaps  best  exemplifies  the 
Ckiifomia  court's  willingness  to  sustain  eqvil- 
tiible  relief  despite  the  absence  of  specific 
s  atutory  authority  Is  Bisno  v.  Sax.  346  P.2d 
814.  175  Cal.  App.  2d  714  (1960) 


I 

I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

California  recognizes  that:  "Equity  does 
not  wait  upon  precedent  which  exactly 
squares  with  the  ftkcts  In  controversy,  but  will 
assert  Itself  In  those  situations  where  right 
and  justice  would  be  defeated,  but  for  Its  in- 
tervention." [ClUtion  omitted.)  •  •  •  As  has 
been  well  said,  equity  has  contrived  Its  reme- 
dies "so  that  they  shall  correspond  both  to 
the  primary  right  of  the  injured  party,  and 
to  the  wrong  by  which  that  right  has  been 
violated,"  and  "has  always  preserved  the  ele- 
ments of  uexlblUty  and  expanslveness,  so 
that  new  ones  may  be  Invented,  or  old  ones 
modified,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  every  case,  and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
progressive  social  condition,  in  which  new 
primary  rights  are  constantly  arising,  and 
new  kinds  of  wrongs  are  constantly  commit- 
ted.'' Emphasis  added,  at  page  823.  See  also 
Civil  Code  Section  3368  "prohibiting  a  party 
from  doing  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done." 
Respectively  submitted. 

FBED  J.  HIESTAND. 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 


Complaint  for  Declaratory  and  Injunctivb 

Relief    Against    Deceptive    Labeling    and 

Unfair  Competition 
[In  the  Superior   Court   for  the  States   of 

California  in  and  for  the  County  of  San 

Francisco,  No.  625-183) 

Lillie  Godley,  Lana  Stephenson,  Laurs 
Laursen,  Helen  Dlaso,  Jean  Barker,  and 
Esther  Talavera,  individuals  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others  similarly  situated; 
Centro  De  Salud.  California  Legislative  Coun- 
cil for  Older  Americans,  unincorporated  as- 
sociations; and  San  Benito  County  Con- 
sumers Corporation,  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
all  on  behalf  of  themselves,  a  class  of  per- 
sons too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the 
general  public.  Plaintiffs,  v.  Knudsen 
Creamery  Company,  Christopher  Commer- 
cial Corporation,  and  Challenge  Cream  and 
Butter  Association,  all  California  corpora- 
tions; Carnation  Company,  Foremost-Mc- 
Kesson,  Inc.,  Arden-Mayfalr,  Inc.,  and  The 
Southland  Corporation,  foreign  corporations 
doing  business  in  California,  and  Berkeley 
Farms,  a  California  partnership;  and  Does 
One  through  One  Hundred,  Defendants. 

FIRST  CAUSE  OF  ACTION 

Plaintiffs  allege  as  a  First  Cause  of  Ac- 
tion : 

I 

This  is  a  truth  In  labeling  action  brought 
to  gxiarantee  the  right  of  low  Income  con- 
sumers to  buy  fresh  milk.  A  date  Indicat- 
ing the  freshness  of  milk  is  now  printed  on 
the  pour  spouts  of  all  milk  cartons  by  de- 
fendant processing-distributors,  but  In  un- 
fair and  deceptive  codes.  To  assure  that 
milk  is  safe  to  drink,  plaintiff  consumers 
seek  to  enjoin  defendants  from  using  de- 
ceptively coded  labels  to  show  when  milk 
should  no  longer  be  sold  to  the  public,  and 
to  compel  defendants  to  print  these  dates  In 
a  legible  and  easily  understandable  form 
("open").  (These  labels  are  referred  to  here- 
inafter as  "pull"  or  "expiration"  dates.) 

n 

Plaintiffs  Initiate  this  action  pursuant  to 
California  law  which  provides  that  "|a]ny 
person  performing  •  •  •  an  act  of  unfair 
competition  within  this  State  may  be  en- 
joined •  *  •  by  any  person,  corporation  or 
a'ssoclatlon  •  •  •  acting  for  the  Interests  of 
Itself.  Its  members  or  the  general  public." 
(Cal.  Civ.  Code  §3369) 
m 

The  named  defendants  are  eight  of  ap- 
proximately 200  milk  processing-distributors 
(hereinafter  "processors")  doing  business  In 
California.  These  defendants,  on  Information 
and  belief,  process  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
(50%)  of  the  milk  sold  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia stores  in  cartons  bearing  deceptively 
coded  pull  dates.  Defendants,  described  more 
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specifically  in  paragraph  12  herein,  affix  de- 
ceptive pull  dates  on  all  fluid  milk  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  deny  consumers  the  free 
choice  of  buying  the  freshest  milk  sold  In  re- 
tall  stores.  (Fluid  milk  products,  referred 
to  herein  as  "milk,"  means  all  varieties  and 
combinations  of  milk  and  cream  Including 
imitation  milk  drinks  and  fruit  punches.) 

IV 

The  deceptive  nature  of  the  coded  pull 
dates  used,  while  they  vary  between  milk 
processors.  Is  illustrated  by  the  following 
code  of  one  defendant  to  show  that  milk 
should  not  be  sold  after  November  30,  1970: 

The  translation  of  this  code  into  the  No- 
vember 30  pull  date  requires  Ignoring  two 
letters  and  one  number,  converting  one  let- 
ter to  a  month  of  the  year  based  on  the 
ordinal  position  of  the  letter  In  the  alphabet, 
and  correctly  combining,  but  not  adding, 
the  two  other  numbers.  However,  codes  used 
by  other  defendants  can  only  be  translated 
into  pull  dates  by  ignoring  some  numbers, 
adding  others  to  get  a  day  of  the  month  or 
month  of  the  year,  and  converting  certain 
letters,  whose  ordinal  position  in  the  alpha- 
bet has  no  direct  relation  to  the  number 
represented,  into  either  months  of  the  year 
or  days  of  the  month.  Even  If  consumers 
are  successful  in  "breaking"  one  or  more 
codes,  they  cannot  determine  the  freshness  of 
milk  for  long  as  many  defendants  change 
their  deceptive  codes  periodically.  (Por  ex- 
ample, plaintiffs  are  informed  and  believe 
that  two  of  the  defendants.  Christopher 
Commercial  Corporation  and  Berkeley  Farms, 
change  their  basic  codes  once  a  week.)  In 
addition,  many  defendants'  codes  are  un- 
Inked.  stamped  Impressions  that  cannot  be 
read  by  persons,  including  a  substantial 
number  of  the  elderly,  who  have  less  than 
average  eyesight.  Defendants  cxistomarily 
stamp  these  uninked  codes  on  only  one  side 
of  the  milk  carton  pour  spouts  and  then  the 
cartons  are  stacked  on  store  shelves  so  tha» 
the  codes  face  away  from  consumers. 

V 

Milk  Is  estimated  to  have  a  shelf  life  of 
between  seven  and  ten  days.  As  milk  ages. 
Its  bacteria  count  increases  and  its  nutri- 
tional value  decreases.  Pull  dates  are  highly 
important  because  they  represent  the  fresh- 
ness and  wholesomeness  of  market  milk. 
Coded  pull  dates,  however,  effectively  pre- 
vent consumers  from  knowing  the  freshness 
of  the  milk,  forcing  them  to  depend  upon 
processors,  retailers,  and  state  milk  inspec- 
tors to  guarantee  their  right  to  buy  fresh 
milk. 

VI 

Milk  processors  do  not  remove  milk  from 
the  stores  they  supply  when  they  should  as 
shown  by  random  investigations  of  markets 
In  California  found  to  be  selling  milk  past 
the  processors'  pull  dates.  (These  Investiga- 
tions are  found  in  the  declaration  of  Helen 
Stratten,  the  alBdavits  of  Aurora  Parreno, 
Pennle  L.  Capps,  Ruben  Rodriguez,  and  John 
Contreras,  and  the  study  by  Helene  Llppin- 
cott  published  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  of  August  31,  1970.  and  reprinted 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  marked  Exhibits 
1  through  6.  respectively,  and  Incorporated 
by  reference  as  though  fully  set  forth  at  this 
point.) 

vn 

Defendants'  deceptively  coded  pull  dates 
are  so  numerous  and  complex  that  many 
clerks  of  retail  stores  carrying  defendants' 
milk  neither  understand  the  codes  nor  know 
how  to  translate  them.  (See  Exhibit  6,  here- 
in, and  the  affidavit  of  Aurora  Parreno, 
marked  Exhibit  7.  Incorporated  by  reference 
as  though  fully  set  forth  at  this  point.)  Not 
even  the  California  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  charged  with  inspecting  the 
freshness  and  quality  of  milk  sold  In  stores, 
has  custody  of  the  translations  of  defend- 
ants' coded  pull  dates  to  provide  State  milk 
lnsp>ectors. 
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Defendants  persist  In  using  deceptively 
coded  pull  dates  on  milk  despite  widespread 
evidence  that  use  of  a  clearly  readable  and 
understandable  "open"  pull  date  benefits 
consumers  without  harming  defendant  proc- 
essors, to  wit : 

(1)  Three  milk  processors  (Lucerne,  Lady 
Lee,  and  Ralphs)  that  each  provide  milk 
exclusively  to  three  of  the  seven  largest 
California  supermarket  chains  use  open  pull 
dates.  These  open  dates  are  clear  inked  Im- 
pressions of  either  an  abbreviation  (e.g., 
Nov.)  or  number  (e.g.,  11)  for  the  month 
and  another  number  for  the  day  of  the 
month  (e.g.,  30)  that  the  milk  should  no 
longer  be  sold.  (The  letter  of  Richard  Ralphs, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ralphs  Grocery 
Company,  to  State  Senator  Anthony  Beilen- 
son.  attached  hereto  Ets  Exhibit  8,  is  incor- 
porated by  reference  as  though  fully  set 
forth  at  this  point) ; 

(2)  Jewel  Food  Stores  In  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, have  open  dating  on  milk  and  have 
found  that  their  profits,  but  not  consumer 
costs,  have  Increased  (see  Exhibit  6  herein); 
and 

(3)  At  least  four  western  European  coun- 
tries— Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Den- 
mark (Copenhagen)— require  that  milk  and 
cream  sold  in  markets  have  a  clearly  legi- 
ble open  pull  date  on  the  cartons.  These 
countries  have  not  experienced  any  marked 
wastage  of  milk  as  a  result  of  consumers 
buying  only  the  freshest  open  dated  milk, 
leaving  fresh  milk  on  the  shelf  to  be  later 
discarded.  (The  letter  from  Raymond  A. 
lonas.  Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  to 
Representative  Leonard  Parbstein,  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  9,  Is  Incorporated  by  ref- 
erence as  though  fully  set  forth  at  this 
point. 

iz 
Three  of  the  plaintiffs  herein  are  organiza- 
tions, either  primarily  composed  of  or  serv- 
ing low  income  and  elderly  persons.  They 
want  open  dating  on  milk  because  clearly 
readable  and  understandable  pull  dates  will 
improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  their 
members  and  other  low  Income  persons,  to 
wit: 

( 1 )  Centro  de  Salud  Is  a  community  health 
clinic  operating  in  the  Mission  District  of 
San  Francisco.  Its  doctors  have  treated  sev- 
eral severe  cases  of  diarrhea  caused  by  sour 
milk.  This  plaintiff  Is  Informed  and  believes 
that  open  dating  would  substantially  reduce 
the  incidence  of  diarrhea  caused  by  sour 
milk.  (The  declaration  of  Edward  Bernstein, 
MD.,  physician  at  Centro  de  Salud,  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  10,  is  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence as  though  fully  set  forth  at  this 
point); 

(2)  San  Benito  County  Consumers  Corpo- 
ration is  a  nonprofit  corporation  represent- 
ing more  than  ten  per  cent  (10^)  of  all  low 
Income  families  in  San  Benito  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Since  many  of  Its  members  receive 
food  stamps  twice  a  month  to  purchase  all 
of  their  food,  they  buy  milk  and  other  sup- 
plies infrequently  and  in  large  quantities  for 
home  storage  before  consumption.  It  Is, 
therefore,  extremely  Important  for  these 
members  to  know  the  freshness  of  milk  they 
buy  and  store.  (The  declaration  of  John  S. 
Zamora,  President  of  the  San  Benito  County 
Consumers  Corporation,  is  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  11  and  Incorporated  by  reference 
as  though  fully  set  forth  at  this  point) ;  and 

(3)  California  Legislative  Council  for  Older 
Americans  Is  an  unincorporated  association 
primarily  composed  of  elderly,  low  Income 
members.  The  CouncU  wants  open  dating 
because  many  of  its  members  are  immobile 
and  find  grocery  shopping  difficult.  Open 
dating  will  enable  the  elderly  to  know  the 
freshness  of  milk  so  that  It  can  be  purchased 
to  last  the  optimum  time  at  home  before 
spoilage.  Numerous  and  difficult  shopping 
trips  for  mUk  can  then  be  minimized  as  Is 
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presently  impossible  with  deceptively  coded 
pull  dates.  (See  the  declarations  of  Reverend 
Edward  Peet.  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and 
Ruth  Samlee.  Senior  Case  Worker  at  Lu- 
theran Social  Services,  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibits  12  and  13  and  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence as  though  fully  set  forth  at  this 
point.) 

x 
Six  of  the  plaintiffs  herein  either  are  rr 
serve  elderly,  low  Income  persons  and.  for 
health  and  economic  reasons,  need  to  know 
that  the  mUk  they  buy  Is  fresh.  They  can 
only  be  sure  that  this  milk  is  fresh  If  the 
pull  dates  on  the  cartons  are  correct  and 
open  Instead  of  coded  and  unintelligible,  to 
wit: 

(1)  Llllle  Godley,  Lana  Stephenson,  Laurs 
Laurson.  Jean  Barker,  and  Helen  Ettaso,  are 
all  elderly  and  low  income  residents  of  San 
Francisco.  They  have  all  bought  milk  of  de- 
fendant processors  in  the  recent  past  that 
was  either  sour  at  purchase  or  soured  right 
after  purchase  despite  proper  handling  and 
refrigeration  in  their  homes.  (Their  declara- 
tions, attached  hereto  and  marked  Exhibits 
14  through  18  respectively,  and  the  declara- 
tion or  Katharine  W.  Rider,  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  19,  are  incorporated  by  reference 
as  though  fully  set  forth  at  this  point  i ;  and 

(2)  Esther  Talavera,  a  resident  of  San 
Mateo  County,  works  in  a  local  hospital.  She 
has  observed  patients  at  this  hospital  served 
sour  milk  because  the  hospital  personnel  were 
unable  to  decipher  the  deceptively  coded  pull 
dates  for  the  patients'  benefit  and  protec- 
tion. (Her  declaration,  attached  thereto  as 
Exhibit  20.  Is  Incorporated  by  reference  as 
though  fully  set  forth  at  this  point). 

XI 

Defendants'  use  of  unfair  and  deceptively 
coded  milk  pull  dates  prevents  plaintiff  con- 
sumers from  intelligently  determining  the 
freshness  of  defendants'  milk  and  thereby  re- 
moves the  quality  of  that  milk  from  competi- 
tion. Unfair  competition  also  exists  because 
defendants  can  sell  non-fresh  milk  to  a  mis- 
led and  undetectlng  public  while  those  milk 
processors  using  open  pull  dates  necessarily 
subject  their  milk  to  Informed  consumer 
scrutiny.  In  addition,  defendants  use  of  un- 
fair and  deceptive  codes  constitutes  an  un- 
lawful business  practice  In  violation  of  Cal 
Civ.  Code  f  3369. 

xu 

Three  of  the  named  defendant  milk  proc- 
essors using  deceptively  coded  pull  dates  are 
California  corporations:  Christopher  Com- 
mercial Corporation,  Challenge  Cream  and 
Butter  AssocUtlon.  and  Knudsen  Creamery 
Company.  All  of  these  corporations  do  busi- 
ness In  San  Francisco  County;  and  one  of 
them,  Christopher  Commercial  Corporation, 
has  Its  principal  place  of  business  In  San 
Francisco.  Four  of  the  named  defendants, 
Arden-Mayfalr,  Inc.,  Foremost-McKesson, 
Inc.,  Carnation  Company,  and  The  South- 
land Corporation,  are  foreign  corporations 
doing  business  In  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  of  these,  Foremost-McKesson,  has 
San  Francisco  as  Its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. Berkeley  Farms  is  a  limited  partnership 
that  does  business  in  San  Francisco,  but  its 
principal  place  of  business  is  Alameda 
County. 

xm 

The  true  names  and  capacities,  whether  in- 
dividual, corporate,  associate,  or  otherwise, 
of  defendants  named  as  Does  One  through 
One  Hundred,  are  unknown  to  plaintiffs,  who 
therefore  sue  such  defendants  by  such  fic- 
titious names,  and  plaintiffs  will  amend  this 
complaint  to  show  their  names  and  capacities 
when  same  have  been  ascertained, 
srv 

Plaintiffs  are  Informed  and  believe  and  al- 
lege that  at  all  times  herein  mentioned  Does 
One  through  One  Hundred  are  milk  proces- 
sors doing  business  In  California.  Together 
with  the  named  defendants,  they  process  and 
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distribute  over  ninety  per  cent  (90%)  of  the 
milk  sold  in  California  stores  in  containers 
bearing  deceptively  coded  pull  dates.  Thes« 
defendants  print  deceptively  coded  pull  dates 
on  the  cartons  of  milk  they  process  and  dis- 
tribute in  order  to  deny  plaintiffs  the  free 
choice  of  buying  the  freshest  milk  for  sale 
on  store  shelves. 

XV 

Plaintiffs  Initiate  this  action  on  behalf  of 
all  low  Income  consumers  who  want  to  have 
open  dating  on  market  milk.  This  class  con- 
sists of  members  too  niunerous  to  mention 
There  are  questions  of  law  and  of  fact  com- 
mon to  all  members  of  the  class.  The  claims 
of  the  representative  plaintiffs  are  typical 
of  the  class  and  plaintiffs  will  fairly  and 
adequately  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
class. 

XVI 

Defendant  milk  processors'  unfair  and  un- 
lawful  actions  have  caused,  are  causing  and 
will  continue  to  cause  serious,  substantial 
permanent  and  Irreparable  harm  to  plaintiffii 
ill  that  they  unfairly  and  unlawfully  deny 
plaintiffs  the  free  choice  of  buying  the  fresh- 
est milk  for  sale  in  markets,  compel  many 
plaintiffs  to  travel  to  distant  markets  that 
have  open  dating  so  that  they  can  be  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  buy  fresh  milk,  restrict 
a  free  and  open  economy  by  removing  the 
quality  of  milk  from  competition,  and  place 
mi  k  processors  who  have  adopted  an  open 
pull  dating  system  at  a  competitive  dls- 
fhl^^^f  ^Z  '^•'^^'^dants.  thereby  harming 
the  public  through  unfair  competition. 

xvn 

Unless  restrained  by  this  Court,  defend- 
ant  milk   processors    will    continue   to   use 

Plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent  and 
the  general  public  will  be  irreparably  in- 
jured  by  said  defendants'  unlawful  prac- 
tices.  Plaintiffs   have   no   adequate   remedy 

^Lh" /°^ff ''^  ''"J"'*''^  *«  "^»t  defendanJ- 
conduct  will  constitute  a  continuing  hard- 

SECOND   CAUSE   OF    ACTION 

As  and  for  a  Second  Cause  of  Action. 
plaintiffs  alleged  as  follows: 

I 
Plaintiffs  refer  to  and  Incorporate  by  refer- 
ence  herein  all  of  the  allegations  of  para- 

%^^lh^\'^'°''^^  ^'  ^'^  X™  through 
XVII  of  the  First  Cause  of  Action. 

n 
Cal.  Agrlc.  Code  5  36061  provides  that  "fnlo 
false,  misleading  or  deceptive  name  picture 
symbol,  mark,  word,  or  other  representation 
shall  appear  on  any  milk  bottle,  bottle  cap 
can,  or  other  container,  nor  on  any  advertise- 
ment for  market  milk." 

ni 
The  above  statute  sets  forth  a  statutory 
stapdard  of  conduct  and  duty  that  defendant 
milk  processors  have,  upon  information  and 
belief,  willfully  and  knowingly  breached.  This 
statutory  standard  was  enacted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  plaintiffs  and  those  they  represent  As  a 
proximate  and  direct  result  of  said  defend- 
ants'  breach  of  a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiffs 
plaintiffs  have  been  unlawfully  and  wrong-^ 
fully  injured  In  that  they  have  been  decelvwl 
as  to  the  freshness  of  market  milk  that  they 
have  purchased  and  wlU  continue  to  pur- 
chase. "^ 

THIRD   CAUSE   OF   ACTION 

As  and  for  a  Third  Cause  of  Action,  plain- 
tiffs allege  as  follows : 
z 

Plaintiffs  refer  to  and  Incorporate  by  ref- 
erence herein  all  of  the  allegations  of  para- 
graphs I,  III  through  X  and  XIII  through 
XVII  of  the  First  Cause  of  Action, 
n 

As  a  result  of  the  business  practices  of  de- 
fendant milk  processors  set  out  above  plain- 


tiffs  Uave  suffered  and  will  ccntlnue  to  suffer 
Irre]  arable  Injury  tn  ihai  ihey  will  be  denied 
the  Dpportunlty  to  buy  the  freshest  market 
mlU  for  sale  that  has  been  processed  by  de- 
fencants  and  that  they  are  forced  to  travel 
disti  inces  to  markets  carrying  open  dated 
mliv  In  order  to  guarantee  their  right  to  buy 
fresl  I  milk. 
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intlffs  Invoke  the  Court's  general  equi- 
tably power  because  they  have  no  adequate 
remedy    at    law    for    the    Injuries    described 
e    In    that    defendant    milk    processors 
uct  will  continue  unless  restrained  by 
Court   and    plaintiffs   will   continue   to 
.1    irreparable   Injury. 
W  herefore,  plaintiffs  pray  for  the  following 
f: 

)    For  an   order   preliminarily   and  per- 

enjolnlng     defendants     Knudsen 

Company,  Christopher  Commercial 

III,  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  As- 

tlon.     Arden-Mayfalr.     Inc..     Carnation 

^„ny.     Foremost -McKesson,     Inc.,     The 

hlaiid  Corporation,  and  Berkeley  Farms, 

officers,    agents,    employees,    assignees, 

successors : 

)  Prom  continuing  to  affix  a  deceptively 
pull  date  to  containers  of  milk  they 
•less; 
)   From  refusing  to  print  on  containers 
Ilk  they  process  an  Inked,  clearly  legible 
understandable   "open"   pull  date   that 
uses  a  standard  number  or  an  accepted 
-.lation  for  the  month  of  the  year  and 
numbered  date  of  the  month  that  the 
,  should  be  pulled  from  the  shelves   (so 
a  pull  ddte  for  November  30,  1970,  would 
as  either  Nov.  30  or  11-30) ; 
)  From  refusing  to  provide  to  the  Court, 
inspection   by   the   plaintiffs,   a  transla- 
of  all  coded  pull  dates  used  by  defend- 
on  their  market  milk; 
)  For  an  order  from  this  court  declaring 
defendants'  practice  Af  using  deceptive 

pull  dates  to  be  u*|wful; 
)   For  costs  of  suit;   ana 
)    For  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
Court  may  deem  Just  and  appropriate. 
Bv :   Fred  J.  Hikstand 

Ptter  D.  Coppelman, 
Robert  Gnaizda 
Attorneys  for  Plaintigs. 

Verification 
|In    the    Superior    Court    of    the    State    of 
California  In  and  for  the  County  of  San 
Cisco  1 
Godley.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Knudsen 
mery.  et  al..  Defendants. 
Edw'ard  L.  Peet.  say: 
im  the  Chairman  of  the  Califcrnla  Legis- 
■e  Council  for  Older  Americans  and  as 
I  am  authorized  to  verify  the  within 
plaint  in  my  capacity  as  chairman, 
have  read  the  above  entitled  matter;  the 
iment  Is  true  of  my  own  knowledge,  ex- 
as   to   the  matters  which  are   therein 
.  on  my  Information  or  belief  and  as  to 
.  matters  I  believe  them  to  be  true, 
declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that  the 
Is  true  and  correct. 
Eicecuted  this  25th  day  of  November.  1970. 
at  3an  Francisco,  California. 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Feet. 

Declaratiok 

iJ Helen  Straiten,  depose  and  say: 

Trtat  I  am  an  Investigator  for  the  Senior 
Cltl  sens'  Project  of  California  Rural  Legal 
Ass  stance,  located  at  942  Market  Street, 
Sac  Francisco,  California; 

That  on  October  29,  1970.  I  made  a  visit 
to  '  hree  small  San  Francisco  grocery  stores 
wh<  re  I  selected  at  random  one  or  more 
carl  ons  of  milk  from  the  shelves  for  purchase; 

1  hat  at  two  of  these  markets,  namely,  the 
Re\|ere  Market,  located  at  1490  Revere  Ave- 
and  Super  Save  Market  at  4517  Third 
Striet,  the  cartons  of  milk  I  purchased  at 
ranpom  were  properly  on  the  shelves  accord- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  to  the  coded  pull  dates  translated  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  of  August  31, 
1970; 

That  In  the  third  market,  however,  I 
selected  two  cartons  of  milk  that  should 
not  have  been  sold  on  the  shelves.  This  was 
at  Blng's  Market  at  1740  Fillmore  Street  In 
San  Francisco.  One  of  the  cartons  I  picked 
from  the  shelf  was  a  quart  o'  buttermilk  for 
which  I  paid  twenty-six  cents.  I  attached  the 
receipt  to  this  quart  of  buttermilk  and  saved 
the  carton.  This  quart  of  buttermilk  was 
processed  by  Bordens  and  had  a  pull  date 
reading  "S.P.  72J4."  According  to  the  article 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  this  code 
translates  to  mean  the  milk  should  have  been 
pulled  from  the  shelf  on  October  24.  or  five 
days  before  I  bought  It  at  Blng's  Market. 
There  were  sixteen  other  quarts  of  butter- 
milk on  the  shelf  when  I  selected  this  at 
random  from  Blng's  Market;  all  of  the  quarts 
had  the  pull  dates  facing  away  from  the 
shoppers.  The  other  purchase  I  made  was  a 
quart  of  half-and-half.  It  was  also  processed 
by  Border-s  and  had  a  pull  date  of  0O2J3. 
Ajain,  according  to  the  translation  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Giiardian  of  Borden's  Code 
this  means  that  the  half-and-half  should 
have  been  pulled  from  the  shelf  on  October 
23,  1970,  or  six  days  before  I  bought  it.  When 
I  bought  this  quart  of  half-and-half  for  sixty- 
three  cents,  there  were  only  five  quarts  on 
the  shelf;  all  had  the  coded  pull  dates  facing 
away  from  the  shopper; 

That  In  my  capacity  as  an  Investigator 
and  community  lay  advocate  representing 
elderly  low  Income  persons  seeking  adequate 
health  care,  I  have  learned  that  many  of  the 
elderly  poor  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
freshness  of  milk  they  buy.  My  experience  in 
representing  elderly  low  Income  persons  has 
convinced  me  that  fresh  milk  Is  extremely 
important  to  their  health.  Several  older 
people  who  I  know  are  advised  by  their 
doctors  to  drink  milk  for  medical  ailments 
such  as  ulcers.  For  them  to  drink  sour  milk 
Is  not  only  distasteful  but  harmful.  Elderly 
low  Income  persons  are  generally  not  very 
mobile,  so  when  they  shop  they  do  so  with 
the  Intent  of  storing  their  goods  for  as  long 
as  possible  before  complete  use.  It  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  them  to  have  open  pull 
dates  on  their  milk,  as  this  would  tell  them 
about  how  long  they  could  keep  it  under 
refrigeration  In  their  homes  before  It  spoiled. 
Under  the  present  system  of  coded  pull  dates, 
most  elderly  persons  are  kept  Ignorant  of  the 
freshness  of  the  milk  that  they  buy. 

I  declare  the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct 
under  penalty  of  p>erjury. 

Executed  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
November  23.  1970. 

Helen  Stratten. 


AFFIDAVir 

I,  Aurora  Parreno,  first  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say : 

That  I  In  my  capacity  of  legal  secretary 
for  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  lo- 
cated at  529  South  "D"  Street,  Madera,  Cali- 
fornia, on  November  13,  1970,  went  to  nu- 
merous stores  In  Madera  to  check  pull  dates 
on   milk  cartons  and  milk  products; 

That  I  found  the  following  Items  that 
should  have  been  pulled  off  the  shelves: 

At  Rlpperdan  Market,  6820  Hwy.  145, 
Madera,  California.  I  found  two  Vi  gallons  of 
Knudsen  Extra  Rich  Milk  with  the  pull 
date  or  code  of  341k2,  which  according  to 
the  "code"  translations  published  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  should  have 
been  pulled  the  12th  of  November; 

At  Family  Food  Center,  6895  Hwy.  145, 
Madera.  California,  I  found  one  Vi  gallon 
of  Borden's  Milk,  out  of  approximately  19V2 
gallons,  with  code  341k2.  one  quart  of  Bor- 
dens  Milk  with  (only  quart  of  Bordens  Milk 
in  dairy  case)  coded  241k2,  three  V2  gallons 
of  Quality  Milk,  out  of  approximately  17  one- 
half  gallons,  with  code  12,  One  Knudsen 
cottage    cheese,    out    of    approximately    6. 
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coded    IkO,    one    quart    Quality    Buttermilk 
with  code  122  0  9; 

At  Farmer's  Super  Market,  216  Madera 
Avenue,  Madera,  California,  I  found  one  i/; 
pint  of  Quality  Sterilized  Whipped  Cream 
with  code  11  4;  10  quarts  of  Danish  milk 
coded  122  0  8  and  9  quarts  of  Challenge 
milk  coded  122  0  8; 

At  Bridge  Market,  748  North  "D"  Street, 
Madera,  California,  I  found  two  I2  gallons 
of  Knudsen  Buttermilk  vrith  codes  Ikl,  18 
quarts  of  Challenge  Buttermilk  with  code 
12209,  One  quart  of  Challenge  Buttermilk 
coded  122  0  8  and  two  quarts  of  Challenge 
milk  with  code  122  0  10.  I  purchased  one 
quart  of  Challenge  milk  with  code  122  0  8 
for  $.27.  I  also  found  one  quart  of  Bordens 
Non  Fat  Milk  without  a  code; 

At  Starks'  Grocery,  731  South  "B"  Street, 
Madera,  California,  I  found  three  quarts  of 
Challenge  milk  coded  122  0  9; 

At  Sure  Save  Market,  823  F  Cleveland  Ave- 
nue, Madera,  California,  I  found  12  quarts 
of  Challenge  milk  with  code  122  0  9,  four 
pints  of  Challenge  Half  and  Half  coded  122 
0  II  and  four  pints  of  Challenge  Chocolate 
Drink  with  code  122  0  8; 

At  Mearl's  Grocery,  13384  Rd  29,  Madera, 
California,  I  found  three  pints  of  Challenge 
Half  and  Half  with  code  122  0  9.  I  purchased 
one  pint  of  Challenge  Half  and  Half  for  $.25 
with  code  122  0  9. 

I  declare  the  foregoing  is  true  and  cor- 
rect under  penalty  of  perjury. 

Aurora  Parreno. 

Affidavit 

I,  Pennie  L.  Capps,  first  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say: 

That  I,  In  my  capacity  of  legal  secretary 
for  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  located 
at  529  South  "D"  Street,  Madera,  California, 
on  November  13,  1970,  went  to  two  markets 
to  purchase  cartons  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts which  should  have  been  pulled  off  the 
shelves. 

At  the  Family  Food  Center,  6895  Hwy.  145, 
Madera,  California,  I  purchased  a  one-quart 
carton  of  Quality  butter-milk  with  the  pull 
date  or  code  of  122  0  9.  Attached  hereto  Is  the 
receipt  of  said  purchase. 

At  Farmer's  Super  Market,  216  Madera  Ave- 
nue, Madera,  California,  I  purchased  one  '/j 
pint  of  Quality  Sterilized  Whipping  Cream 
with  a  pull  date  of  11  4;  the  receipt  from  this 
purchase  Is  also  attached. 

I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct. 

Executed  this  20th  day  of  November,  1970, 
at  Madera,  California. 

Pennie  L.  Capps. 

Affidavit 

I,  Pennie  L.  Capps,  state  as  follows: 

That  on  November  2,  1970,  In  my  capacity 
as  legal  secretary  for  the  office  of  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  at  529  South  D  Street, 
Madera,  California,  I  did  go  to  numerous 
liquor  and  grocery  stores  and  did  compare 
milk  carton  "codes"  using  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian  article,  a  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto,  as  a  guide  for  determining  the 
pull  dates. 

That  I  did  find  the  following  violations: 

At  Tonl's  Liquor,  601  South  C  Street, 
Madera,  CaUfornla,  a  pint  of  chocolate  milk 
of  Quality  brand  with  a  "1"  pull  date; 

At  Ace-Hl  Liquor,  114  South  "C"  Street, 
Madera,  California,  1  quart  of  buttermilk  of 
Quality  brand  with  a  "28"  pull  date; 

At  Monty's  Liquor  Store,  1301  W.  Yosemlte 
Avenue,  Madera,  California,  two  quarts  of 
Quality  buttermUk  dated  "28";  and 

At  the  Family  Food  Center,  No.  2.  at  the 
corner  of  Avenue  7  and  Highway  145,  V4 
gallon  of  low  fat  milk  of  Quality  brand  dated 
"27",  and  approximately  10  quarts  of  Qual- 
ity milk  dated  "31". 

Executed  this  2nd  day  of  November  1970 
at  Madera,  California. 

Pennie  L.  Capps. 
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Affidavit 

I,  Ruben  Rodriguez,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say ; 

I  am  a  community  worker  for  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance,  working  in  the  Ma- 
dera office  located  at  529  South  "D"  Street, 
Madera,  California. 

On  Friday,  November  13,  1970,  I  was  sent 
out  to  check  some  markets  and  liquor  stores 
to  find  out  if  the  milk  that  was  being  sold 
had  not  exceeded  the  pull  dates. 

During  my  Investigation,  I  visited  the 
United  Pood  Center  located  at  119  South  "C" 
Street  in  Madera.  At  this  store  they  had 
three  brands  of  milk.  I  found  that  the  Qual- 
ity Milk  brand  had  18  cartons  of  milk  with 
the  pull  date  being  the  12th  of  November 
still  on  the  shelves.  The  code  on  these  car- 
tons were  122-0-12  which  I  believe  meant  It 
should  have  been  pulled  on  the  12th  of 
November.  I  also  saw  at  this  store  19  cartons 
of  challenge  milk  with  pull  code  being  122- 
0-9,  which  I  believe  that  the  pull  date  was 
the  9th  of  November. 

I  then  went  to  Monty's  Liquor  Store  lo- 
cated at  1301  W.  Yosemlte  in  Madera.  Found 
8  cartons  of  Quality  Low  Fat  milk  with  the 
pull  date  being  12000,  which  should  have 
been  pulled  on  the  12th  of  November. 

I  then  went  to  Ace  Hi  Liquor  located  at 
114  So  "C"  Street,  Madera,  California.  I  found 
that  they  had  2  cartons  of  Quality  milk  with 
the  pull  date  code  being  1-22-05  which 
meant  this  milk  should  have  been  pulled  on 
the  5th  of  November. 

I  then  went  to  Smith's  Emporium  which  is 
located  at  813  North  "D"  Street,  Madera, 
California.  Here  I  found  2  cartons  of  Quality 
Milk  with  the  code  date  being  1-22-0-12  and 
2  cartons  with   the  code  date  of  1-22-0-11. 

I  declare  the  foregoing  Is  true  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury. 

Dated:  November  16,  1970. 

Ruben  Rodriguez. 
Affidavit 

I,  John  G.  Contreras,  being  first  duly  sworn 
depose  and  say : 

I  am  a  community  organizer  for  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance,  working  in  the  Ma- 
dera office  located  529  South  "D"  Street,  Ma- 
dera, California. 

On  November  13,  1970,  I  went  to  Ace-Hl 
Liquor  located  at  South  "C"  Street,  Madera, 
California.  There  I  purchased  one  quart  of 
Quality  Buttermilk  for  $.28. 1  have  purchased 
a  quart  of  buttermilk  that  has  spoiled  after 
being  kept  in  my  refrigerator  for  less  than  a 
week. 

I  shop  at  Ace-Hl  Liquor  because  It  is  close 
to  my  Job  and  I  buy  my  newspaper,  cigarettes, 
liquor,  milk.  etc.  There  is  only  one  brand  of 
milk  carried  by  Ace-Hl  Liquor. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  in  the  past  three 
months,  I  have  purchased  a  quart  of  butter- 
milk that  has  spoiled  In  less  than  a  week  and 
I  kept  it  in  my  refrigerator.  If  I  could  read 
the  codes  I  would  buy  the  freshest  butter- 
milk and  would  not  have  to  throw  away 
spoiled  milk. 

I  declare  the  foregoing  is  true  under 
penalty  of  perjury. 

Dated:  Nov.  13."  1970. 

John  G.  Contreras. 


Affidavit 
I.  Aurora  Parreno,  state  as  follows: 
That  on  November  2,  1970.  in  my  capacity 
as  legal  secretary  for  the  office  of  California 
Rural    Legal    Assistance   at   529    South    "D" 
Street,  Madera,  California,  I  did  go  to  nu- 
merous liquor  and  grocery  stores   and   did 
compare  milk  carton  "codes"  using  the  San 
Francisco   Bay   Guardian   article,   a   copy   of 
which  is  attached  hereto,  as  a  guide  for  deter- 
mining the  pull  dates. 
That  I  did  find  the  following  violations: 
At  Family  Pood  Center.  No.  2.  at  the  corner 
of  Avenue  7  and  Highway  145,  nine  quarts 
of  Quality  milk  dated    '31",  three  quarts  of 
Quality  milk  dated  "31"; 
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At  United  Food  Center  at  119  South  "C" 
Street,  Madera,  California,  one  Vj  pint  of 
Quality  Whipped  Cream  dated  ■30". 

At  Mayfalr  Markets  at  313  West  Olive  Ave- 
nue, Madera,  California,  one  cottage  cheese, 
brand  Arden.  dated  "10-30". 

That  while  I  was  comparing  the  milk 
"codes"  at  Family  Food  Center  one  of  the 
employees  (a  woman)  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing  and  after  I  explained  that  I  was  check- 
ing the  "codes",  she  asked  how  I  could  tell 
the  pull  dates.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  the 
above  mentioned  guide  and  showed  her  a  few 
codes  as  examples.  She  seemed  surprised,  but 
satisfied  with  my  explanation. 

That  while  I  was  comparing  the  milk 
"codes"  at  United  Food  Center  one  of  the 
employees  (a  man)  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing.  After  I  explained  he  said  that  he 
couldn't  read  the  codes,  but  that  "they"  took 
good  care  of  the  milk. 

Executed  this  2nd  day  of  November,  1970 
at  Madera,  California. 

Aurora  Parreno. 

Grocery  Company, 
Loa  Angeles.  Calif.,  October  22,  1970. 
Senator  Anthony  C.  Beilerson. 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Dear  Senator  Beilerson:  I  am  pleased  to 
supply  you  with  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions regarding  our  new  consumer  program 
of  "open  date"  coding.  On  August  27,  1970 
we  inaugurated  the  program  of  open  date 
coding  all  fluid  milk  products  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  In  conjunction  with  the  intro- 
duction of  our  Price /Per /Measure  (dual  pric- 
ing) program. 

The  products  contained  In  that  category 
were  all  fluid  milk  and  cream  products  (In- 
cluding imitation  milk  products),  orange 
Juice,  and  fruit  punches. 

Surprisingly,  there  has  been  lltt'.e  reaction 
by  our  customers  to  the  addition  of  this  serv- 
ice, which  leads  us  to  believe  that  over  the 
years  they  have  developed  a  confidence  In 
the  freshness  of  the  products  v/e  sell.  Those 
comments  we  have  received  have  been  ex- 
tremely favorable. 

There  has  been  a  negligible  number  of  In- 
stances where  customers  have  actually  sorted 
through  product  to  find  the  freshest  item 
Tlie  Instances  of  relatively  old  product,  as 
you  refer  to  It.  being  on  sale  ha,?  never  been 
a  problem  in  Ralphs  stores  in  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
that  we  have  an  order,  production  and  dell- 
very  system  which  provides  almost  dally  sup- 
plies of  product  to  the  retail  stores.  There- 
fore, there  Is  no  reason  for  creating  backlogs 
of  product  at  either  our  manufacturing  plant 
or  In  the  retail  stores. 

We  do  not  feel  there  has  been  any  increase 
in  costs  due  to  unsold  product  resulting  from 
this  change  since,  as  mentioned  above,  carry- 
over Inventories  are  minimal  in  our  type  of 
operation.  We  feel  our  customers  sincerely 
appreciate  this  service  and  therefore,  by 
November  1  we  will  have  expanded  open  date 
coding  to  include  the  following  sensitive, 
perishable  items:  cottage  cheese,  yogurt, eggs, 
Ralphs  label  pizzas,  Ralphs  manufactured 
salads,  and  Ralphs  packaged  luncheon  meats. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  also  by 
November  1  we  will  have  expanded  our  Price 
Per/Measure  program  to  Include  additional 
categories  of  items.  This  program  has  been 
received  with  overwhelming  enthusiasm  by 
our  customers. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Ralphs. 


Statement  of  Edward  Bkrnstein,  M.D. 

I  am  a  physician  at  the  Centro  de  Salud 
at  2990  22nd  Street,  San  Francisco  which  Is 
a  community  health  center  established  by 
community  jjecple  of  the  Mission  District 
to  provide  medical  services,  health  edu- 
cation,  and   preventive   medicine   programs 
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when  so  needed.  In  the  last  three  months  we 
have  provided  medical  services  to  over  1,000 
people. 

One  of  the  most  startling  health  prob- 
lems we  have  encountered  has  been  the  in- 
adequate nutrition  and  inferior  quality  of 
food  consumed  within  the  community.  Many 
people  lack  fuads  to  purchase  sufficient  food, 
but  many  times  the  food  Itself  is  of  Inferior 
and  inadequate  quality.  There  have  been 
several  severe  cases  of  diarrhea  caused  by 
soured  milk.  As  a  doctor  I  am  aware  that 
the  bacteriological  count  of  milk  becomes 
higher  the  longer  the  milk  is  on  the  shelf 
awaiting  sale. 

The  lack  of  readable  "pull-dates"  on  milk 
and  dairy  product  cartons  makes  it  im- 
possible for  persons  to  know  the  age  and  po- 
tential preservation  time  of  the  dairy  prod- 
uct they  buy.  Failure  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation would  constitute  a  health  hazard 
within  the  community.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence at  the  Centro  de  Salud  It  seems  that 
the  problem  of  sour  milk  Is  especially  preva- 
lent m  the  Mission  District,  and  adversely 
affects  the  poor  and  the  aged  whose  circum- 
stances force  them  to  shop  infrequently  and 
to  buy  In  larger  quantities. 

I   declare   under   penalty   of   perjury   that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct. 
Dated    November  13,  1970. 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Edward  Bernstein,  M.D. 


Declaration 

I,  John  S.  Zamora,  am  a  resident  of  Hol- 
llster,  San  Benito  County.  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  have  eight  children.  My  primary  oc- 
cupation Is  farm  vork.  I  am  President  of 
the  San  Benito  County  Consumers  Co-op. 
The  San  Benito  County  Consumers  Co-op  Is 
a  non-profit  corporation  representing  more 
than  10 'r  of  all  low-income  families  in  San 
Benito  County. 

During  the  .ast  two  years  the  Co-op  has 
worked  to  bring  food  stamps,  school  lunches, 
and  milk  to  low-Income  people  In  our  county 
and  we  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  en- 
gaged In  surveys  of  the  population's  milk  and 
food  consumption. 

A  large  number  of  families  in  our  Co-op 
use  food  stamps.  This  means  that  many  of 
them  make  purchases  only  once  every  fifteen 
days.  It  Is  the-efore  extremely  Important  for 
us  to  have  Information  as  to  the  freshness 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  It  is  also 
Important  to  us  because  many  of  our  mem- 
bers live  long  distances  from  stores  and  can- 
not afford  to  buy  dairy  products  or  milk  on 
a  day-by-day  basis. 

Right  now  the  only  way  people  In  our 
county  can  be  sure  of  getting  fresh  milk  Is 
by  purchasing  It  directly  from  the  dairy. 
Many  of  us  do  not  understand  why  the  law 
is  such  that  we  cannot  buy  fresh  milk  directly 
from  the  dairy  at  half  the  price  that  we  are 
forced  to  buy  It  In  the  store  when  the  stores 
will  not  even  let  us  know  If  the  milk  Is 
fresh.  We  are  law-abiding  people  and  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  milk  than  are 
necessary,  but  at  least  we  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  know  before  we  buy  the  milk 
whether  the  milk  is  fresh. 

As  President  of  the  San  Benito  County 
Consumers  Co-op,  and  in  preparation  for  this 
lawsuit,  I  polled  a  large  number  of  our  mem- 
bers. Many  of  them  stated  that  because  of 
the  absence  of  dating  as  to  freshness,  they 
had.  on  many  occasions,  purchased  sour  milk 
and  that  despite  their  poverty  there  were 
occasions  when  they  could  not  afford  to 
return  the  milk  for  a  refund  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  gasoline  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  milk. 

I    declare   under   penalty   of   perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct. 

John  S.  Zamora. 

DXCLABATION' 

I,  Reverend  Edward  Feet,  say  and  de- 
clare: 
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My  name  Is  Reverend  Edward  Peet  and  I 
a^  the  Chalrnaan  of  the  California  Leglsla- 
CouncU  for  Older  Americans,  an  unln- 
rptorated  association. 

Our  organization  Is  composed  of  approxi- 
njately  375  members.  The  majority  are  from 
low  Income  levels  of  the  retired  popula- 
of  California.  Many  of  our  members  re- 
quire some  form  of  public  assistance  In  or- 
to  attempt   to  meet   their   basic   needs, 
organization    Is    essentially    concerned 
wfth  organizing  low  Income  senior  citizens, 
that  collective   pressure  can   be  broiight 
secure  a  unity  of  Interest  of  senior  citl- 
wlth  other  segments  of  the  population. 
Our  organization  has  taken  particular  In- 
In  the  open  dating  of  food  products, 
y   senior   citizens   encounter   difflcultles 
irchasing    groceries.    They    are    forced    to 
on   public   transportation   to   visit   the 
iipermarkets    For  many,   this  Is  a  difficult 
and  they  attempt  to  limit  their  shop- 
to  once  or  twice  a  week.  Furthermore, 
ny  food  products  are  marketed  In  large 
q^iantltles.  designed  for  family  consumption. 
It  is  vitally  Important  to  the  senior  cltl- 
that  he  be  assured  of  the  freshness  of 
products  he  purchases. 
On    October    30,    1970,    vre    discussed    the 
em  of  open  dating  of  perishable  foods 
our  regulM  meeting.  Our  dlsciosslon  largely 
concerned  the  op>en  dating  of  dairy  prod- 
I  ts.  At  this  same  meeting,  a  resolution  was 
authorizing  our  organization  to  bring 
action  to  enforce  the  open  dating  of 
iry  products. 

I  declare,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that 
e  foregoing  Is  true  and  correct. 
Executed  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
November  1970. 

Reverend  Edward  Peet. 

Declaeation 

I,  Ruth  M.  Samlee.  declare  and  say: 
I  am  the  Senior  Caseworker  at  Lutheran 
ial  Services,  3208  16th  St.,  San  Francisco, 
llfomla.   This   agency   offers   an   Intensive 
to    the    aged.    low-Income    client    In 
irthern  California.  I  meet  and  work  with 
senior  cttiisens  who  have  unique  prob- 
letns  relating  to  their  age  and  decreased  ac- 
ity   level.   One   of   these   problems   is   the 
that  It  Is  Impossible  for  them  to  shop 
day:      consequently     perishable     foods 
which   they   do  purchase  must   be   fresh   at 
purchase  time  or  they  will  be  spoiled  before 
are  used.   This   is   particularly  true  of 
rv    products.    It    Is    also   true    that    most 
persons  require  dairy  products,  especial- 
milk  and  coffee  cream  to  sustain  a  health- 
diet 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  dairy  prod- 
s.   especially  milk,   be   clearly   marked   as 
the  pull  date.  May  I  emphasize  "clearly 
because   another    problem    of    the 
ng   p>er8on    is   declining   eyesight.    Unless 
milk  containers  are  clearly  marked  with 
ith  and  day.  and  not  marked  In  a  code 
ilch  only  those  so  trained  are  able  to  read, 
aged   customer   Is   unable   to  determine 
freshness  of  the  milk.  Again  because  the 
person  cannot  always  accept   his  poor 
and   beginning   loss   of   independ- 
.  he  will  not.  as  a  matter  of  pride,  ask  to 
h4ve  a  code  deciphered  for  him.  So  to  code 
milk  containers  does  not  give  the  aged 
the    Information    he    needs.    Be- 
I  should  think  It  would  be  no  more 
j^enslve  for  the  distributor  to  clearly  date 
milk  container  than  to  code  the  con-  ^ 
.^er.  as  Is  now  being  done  by  some  firms. 
Since   the    clients   served   by   this   agency 
in  all  areas  of  northern  California.  In- 
idlne  the  Bay  Area.  I  feel  It  Is  necessary  to 
st;  indardlze     the    dating    system     on     milk 
throughout  the  State  of  California.  All  dls- 
butors    and    markets   should   be    required 
have  a  uniform  dating  system  which  is 
ily  read  and  applicable  to  all  milk  cor- 
ners, irregardless  of  which  market  has  sold 
Item. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  declare,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct. 

Executed  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
November  16,  1970. 

(Mrs.)  RtjTH  Samiee,  MSW,  ACSW. 

Declaration 

I.  LUIle  Oodley,  declare  and  say: 

I  live  at  1319  Paula  Street,  San  Francisco. 
I  am  a  recipient  of  an  Old  Age  Security  pen- 
sion and  am  70  years  of  age.  I  do  not  have  a 
car  so  I  must  walk  to  the  market  when  I  pur- 
chase food.  I  generally  shop  at  the  Lee  Mar- 
ket at  Jennings  and  Revere  Streets  In  San 
Francisco  for  perishable  things,  including 
milk.  This  market  is  about  l>/2  blocks  from 
my  home.  I  also  go  to  the  Revere  Market  at 
Keith  and  Revere  Streets  In  San  Francisco 
sometimes.  This  Is  about  3  blocks  from  my 
home. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  numbers  on  the  milk  cartons,  but  am 
unable  to  read  what  they  say.  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do  this  because  milk  Is  an 
Important  part  of  my  diet.  I  would  like 
to  be  stire  that  the  milk  I  buy  Is  fresh  be- 
cause I  cannot  afford  to  buy  milk  which 
spoils  and  waste  the  money.  In  September, 
1970.  I  remember  buying  a  carton  of  Bor- 
den's milk  from  the  Lee  Market  which 
spoiled  before  I  could  use  It.  However,  as 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  go  to  the  market  I 
did  not  return  It.  If  I  could  read  the  codes 
on  the  milk  carton  I  could  be  sure  not  to 
buy  milk  that  will  spoil  before  I  can  use  it. 
I  do  go  to  the  Safeway  store  at  Third  and 
Williams  streets  once  a  week,  but  this  Is 
about  8  blocks  away  and  I  cannot  go  more 
often.  It  Is  very  Important  to  me  that  the 
local  markets  stock  fresh  milk,  therefore, 
and  that  I  should  know  how  fresh  the  milk 
is  by  reading  the  pull  dates  printed  on  the 
cartons. 

I  declare,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that 
the  foregoing  Is  true  and  correct. 

Executed  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
November  13,  1970. 

LlLLIE  GODLKY. 
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Declaration 

I.  Lana  Stephenson,  declare  and  say: 

I  reside  with  my  husband  at  204  South 
Ridge    Road.    San    Francisco,    in    Apt.    26A. 

Both  my  husband  and  I  are  recipients  of 
Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled  (ATDl  grants. 
I  am  60  years  of  age. 

My  husband  and  I  cannot  go  far  to  do 
our  grocery  shopping  because  his  legs  are 
bad  and  he  cannot  walk  far.  and  I  have  a 
bad  shoulder  and  arm.  We  usually  shop  at 
the  local  markets  near  our  home,  either 
Lorlna  Market  at  Third  and  Paula  Streets  or 
Esposto's  Quality  Market  at  5039  Third 
Street.  I  usually  walk  to  the  stores  and  they 
are  about  three  blocks  from  my  home. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  purchased  milk  In 
both  of  these  markets  which  has  soured  be- 
fore we  co'-ild  use  It.  I  remember  one  time 
near  the  end  of  September  I  bought  a  carton 
of  Marin  Dell  milk  which  spoiled.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  milk  cartons  have  numbers 
and  letters  stamped  on  them  but  I  do  not 
know  what  these  codes  mean.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand these  codes  so  that  I  could  tell  the 
milk  we  buy  Is  fresh.  When  I  have  gotten 
sour  milk  in  the  past  I  have  not  taken  It 
back  because  It  Is  too  difficult  to  have  to  go 
to  the  markets  again.  If  I  could  read  the 
dates  on  the  milk  then  I  would  be  able  to 
save  money  by  buying  only  fresh  milk  which 
win  keep  until  we  need  to  use  It. 

I  cannot  go  to  a  supermarket  very  often 
because  the  nearest  one  Is  a  Safeway  which 
Is  about  12  or  15  blocks  from  my  home.  I 
have  to  depend  on  the  local  markets,  there- 
fore, and  since  they  do  not  do  as  much  busi- 
ness as  a  supermarket.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  they  be  required  to  keep 
only  fresh  products  on  their  shelves.  This 
Is  especially  true  since  many  of  their  regu- 
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lar  customers  are  people  who,  like  myself, 
use  these  markets  because  shopping  Is  diffi- 
cult and  they  are  unable  to  go  long  distances 
to  bigger  markets. 

I  declare,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct. 

Executed  In  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
November  13,  1970. 

Lana  Stephenson. 

Declaration 

I,  Laurs  Laursen,  declare  and  say: 

I  live  alone  at  225  Hyde  Street,  Apt,  621, 
San  FYanclsco,  California.  I  have  lived  there 
since  April.  1970.  Earlier  I  lived  a  few  blocks 
away  at  957  Mission  Street  for  four  years.  I 
am  76  years  old  and  my  only  Income  is  from 
Social  Security  and  Old  Age  Security. 

I  generally  purchase  my  groceries  at  the 
Safeway  market  at  Market  and  Post  Streets. 
This  market  is  about  two  miles  from  where 
I  live  and  I  have  to  take  the  bus  to  get  there. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  I  shop  thei-e  is  be- 
cause I  can  usually  understand  the  shelf 
dates  on  some  of  their  products. 

I  have  been  aware  of  these  shelfs  dates  for 
a  long  time.  Some  years  ago  when  I  was  living 
in  Mendoclna  County,  I  lived  a  great  distance 
from  the  nearest  market.  When  the  milk  I 
bought  began  to  sour  often,  I  began  to  care- 
fully look  at  the  shelf  dates.  But  I  could  only 
guess  about  what  the  numbers  on  the  carton 
meant.  At  Safeway  they  mark  their  Lucerne 
milk  pretty  clearly:  there  is  one  number  for 
the  month  and  another  number  for  the  day. 
Although  I  sometimes  shop  at  Lucky  also,  I 
never  could  understand  their  codes.  Now' I 
understand  that  Lucky  Stores  have  marked 
their  dates  clearly  on  milk.  But  when  I 
bought  half-and-half  there  two  weeks  ago, 
I  coi.ld  not  find  any  marking  at  all. 

Sometimes  I  have  to  buy  milk  at  the  local 
"Princess  Market"  on  the  corner  of  Hyde 
and  Eddy  because  I  am  In  a  hurry.  There  they 
sell  only  Borden's  and  Berkeley  Farms  milk. 
I  can't  understand  these  codes  because  there 
are  many  letters  and  few  numbers  marked  on 
the  carton,  so  I  have  to  take  my  chances  and 
sometimes  this  milk  has  gone  sour. 

I  declare,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that 
the  foregoing  Is  true  and  correct. 

Executed  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
November  10.  1970. 

Laitrs  Laitrsen. 


Declaration 
I.  Jean  Barker,  say  and  declare: 
I   am   59   years   old   and   I   receive   Aid  to 
Totally  Disabled.  I  live  alone  at  696  Guerrero 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Since  I  am  disabled,  the  welfare  depart- 
ment has  provided  an  aide  to  assist  me  in  my 
shopping.  I  try  to  do  all  my  shopping  during 
the  hours  when  she  Is  with  me.  I  usually 
buy  milk  every  two  or  three  days  at  the 
B  and  H  Grocery,  at  the  corner  of  19th  and 
Guerrero.  I  also  buy  milk  when  I  do  my 
weekly  shopping  at  Safeway,  which  !s  at 
21st  and  South  Van  Ness,  about  five  blocks 
from  where  I  live. 

I  have  always  had  trouble  with  milk  going 
sour  only  a  couple  of  days  after  I  bought  it. 
About  four  months  ago  the  girl  that  shopped 
with  me  showed  me  that  Safeway  marks 
the  date  on  their  Lucerne  milk.  Since  then. 
I  have  always  been  careful  to  read  the  daces, 
and  I  have  had  no  problem  with  sour  milk 
from  Safeway. 

When  I  tried  to  read  the  dates  tvt  the 
corner  store,  I  found  It  to  be  Impossible.  At 
Safeway  they  have  two  numbers,  one  for 
the  month  and  another  for  the  day.  At  the 
corner  store  they  sell  Bordens  and  Fore- 
most, and  their  numbers  don't  Jibe  like 
Safeway's.  Sometimes  there  aren't  even  any 
numbers  on  the  milk — Just  letters.  I 
wondered  what  they  were  trying  to  do — 
hide  things  from  me?  And  this  milk,  as  I 
have  said,  has  gone  sour.  But  I  stUl  have  to 
buy  milk  there,  since  I  can  only  get  to  Safe- 
way once  a  week. 

Jean  Barker. 
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Declaration 

I,  Helen  Dlaso,  say  and  declare: 

I  am  a  widow  living  at  308  Eddy  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California.  I  am  65  years 
old.  My  only  sources  of  Income  are  Social 
Security  and  Veterans'  benefits.  I  buy  all 
my  milk  at  the  Crown  Market,  which  is  at 
the  corner  of  Jones  and  Ellis  streets,  a 
block  from  where  I  live.  I  buy  milk  at  this 
market  because  I  know  It  is  always  fresh. 
I  also  know  the  days  on  which  the  Fore- 
most truck  comes  and  delivers  the  milk,  and 
I  usually  buy  milk  on  those  days.  I  drink 
milk  regularly,  as  I  feel  It  Is  Important  to 
my  health,  and  I  always  want  it  to  be  fresh. 

I  also  like  to  shop  at  the  Safeway  Market 
on  Polk  and  Eddy  streets,  because  the  prices 
are  usually  lower.  But  I  don't  buy  any  milk 
there,  because  I  can't  be  sure  it  Is  fresh. 
I  understand  that  Safeway  does  mark  the 
date  on  their  milk,  but  if  they  do  It  mustn't 
be  very  large,  because  I  have  never  found  it. 

Before  I  started  shopping  at  Crown  Mar- 
ket, the  milk  I  bought  went  sour  many 
times.  Now  that  I  have  found  one  market 
which  sells  fresh  milk,  I  will  not  buy  milk 
anywhere  else.  But  If  the  markets  put  the 
dates  on  the  milk.  I  then  could  feel  safe  In 
buying  It  other  places.  I  understand  that 
Lucky  Stores  now  place  the  date  on  their 
milk.  But  since  there  are  no  Lucky  Stores 
near  me,  I  cannot   buy   milk   there. 

Helen  Diaso. 

Declaration 

I,  Katharine  W.  Rider,  declare  and  say: 

I  am  a  retired  elementary  school  teacher. 
I  live  alone  at  401  Hyde  Street  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Kitty-corner  across  from  where  I  live 
is  the  Serve-Well  Market  at  595  Ellis.  Since 
I  do  not  have  a  car  I  would  prefer  to  do  most 
of  my  shopping  at  this  market.  However. 
Serve-Well  only  carries  Bordens  and 
Spreckels  milk,  cream,  and  half-and-half. 
Both  of  their  dairies  use  a  tricky  code  on  the 
pour  spiout  of  their  milk  and  cream  cartons 
that  supposedly,  If  you  can  translate  It,  tells 
you  when  the  milk  and  cream  should  be 
pulled  from  the  shelf.  I  cannot  understand 
the  code,  so  there  Is  no  way  for  me  to  tell  how 
fresh  the  milk  or  cream  Is  that  I  buy  at  Serve- 
Well.  Because  I  live  alone,  I  often  keep 
milk  for  several  days  before  I  drink  or  use 
it  all.  The  fresher  the  mUk  is,  the  better 
for  my  purposes. 

On  Geary  Street  In  San  Francisco,  about 
two  blocks  from  where  I  live  Is  a  Safeway 
market.  Safeway  now  has  a  fairly  clear  pull 
date  on  Its  milk  and  cream.  There  are  Just 
two  niunbers  stamped  In  a  wax  impression 
on  the  pour  spout.  The  first  number  is  for 
the  month  and  the  second  number,  the  day 
of  the  month.  Safeway  has  only  recently 
used  such  open  dating.  Eleven  months  ago, 
for  example,  I  bought  a  pint  of  half-and-half 
at  the  Safeway  store  on  Eddy  and  Polk  Street 
In  San  Francisco.  Though  I  took  the  half- 
and-half  home  right  away  while  it  was  chUled 
and  opened  it  that  night.  It  was  still  sour. 
I  did  not  know  then  that  pull  dat^s  were 
on  the  pour  spout  of  milk  cartons.  Had  I 
known,  however.  It  wouldn't  have  made  any 
difference  as  I  understand  Safeway  was  using 
a  code  then  Instead  of  the  open  dating  they 
now  have.  Though  the  Serve-Well  is  closer 
to  me  than  the  Safeway  on  Geary  Street,  I 
prefer  to  shop  at  Safeway  because  prices 
are  somewhat  cheaper  and  I  can  tell  how 
fresh  the  milk  is  that  I  buy  there. 

On  October  14.  I  bought  a  quart  of  Chal- 
lenge low  fat  milk  at  the  Glannlnl  Food  Pair, 
75  5th  Street  In  San  Francisco.  I  brought  the 
milk  right  home  and  put  it  In  my  refrig- 
erator, which  is  quite  cold.  That  evening  I 
opened  the  milk,  and  It  was  sour.  I  didn't 
take  this  quart  of  milk  back  to  Glannlnl's  as 
I  did  the  pint  of  half-and-half  to  Safeway's, 
because  Glannlnl's  was  farther  away  and  It 
was  Just  too  much  trouble. 

Sometimes  when  I  need  Just  a  few  Itenas  I 
go  to  the  Serve-Well  Market  closest  to  my 
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apartment.  However,  when  there  are  only  a 
few  quarts  of  milk  left  In  the  stall  at  Serve- 
Well,  I  am  afraid  to  buy  one  of  them  because 
I  suspect  they  may  not  be  fresh.  If  there  was 
open  dating  on  the  Bordens  and  Spreckels 
milk  then  I  would  know  Just  how  fresh  It  Is 
and  would  feel  safe  about  buying  it 

A  couple  of  times  within  the  last  two  weeks, 
I  have  taken  the  bus  and  gone  to  shop  at  the 
Lucky  Store  on  Eddy  Street  between  Octavla 
and  Laguna.  This  store  I  feel  has  the  best 
kind  of  open  dating  on  its  milk,  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  month  and  a  plain  number  for 
the  day  of  the  month  in  large  blue  or  purple 
letters  on  the  pour  spout.  I  like  their  open 
dating  best  because  It  calls  the  shopper's  at- 
tention to  the  pull  date  and  helps  her  to 
think  If  she  ts  going  to  use  the  milk  right 
away  or  keep  It  In  her  home  for  a  few  days 
before  use.  However,  even  Lucky  Stores  have 
not  gone  to  open  dating  on  cream  and  halT- 
and-half ;  they  still  use  a  code  that  I  cannot 
figure  out  so  If  I  want  to  know  how  fresh  the 
cream  or  half-and-half  Is  I  have  to  go  to 
Safeway.  If  there  was  open  dating  on  all 
milk  and  cream  then  I  could  shop  more  In- 
telligently and  without  fear  that  the  milk  I 
was  buying  would  go  sour  on  me  before  I 
could  use  it.  ^ 

I  declare,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that 
the  foregoing  Is  true  and  correct. 

Executed  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
November  — ,  1970. 

Kathrine  W.  Rn>ER. 

Esther  Talavera,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says: 

As  a  consumer  I  feel  I  should  be  informed 
about  the  packaging  of  food  products,  espe- 
cially dairy  products  so  that  I  can  know 
which  are  freshest.  Products  should  be  la- 
beled clearly  with  a  simple  "pull"  date  as 
opposed  to  a  code. 

Sometimes  I  buy  products  that  do  not  last 
as  long  as  I  expect  them  to  when  I  buy  them. 
The  quality  of  dairy  products  Is  especially 
Important  to  me  because  I  have  six  chil- 
dren. 

I  work  in  the  kitchen  at  a  hospital  and  I 
have  noticed  that  on  occassion  patients  have 
received  sour  milk  because  the  workers  in  the 
kitchen  failed  to  rotate  the  milk  purchases. 
If  the  "pull"  date  was  clearly  marked  the 
kitchen  workers  would  obviously  be  able  to 
serve  fresh  milk  only.  I  do  not  wish  to  name 
the  hospital  which  employs  me  for  I  fear  I 
may  lose  my  Job.  However,  I  will  give  this 
information  to  the  Court  If  I  can  be  assured 
that  my  testimony  will  not  get  back  to  my 
employer. 

I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true. 

Esther  V.  Talavera. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOYD  CRAWFORD 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  high  re- 
gard for  Boyd  Crawford  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  as  stafif  adminL<;- 
trator  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

In  the  almost  18  years  that  I  have 
served  on  this  committee.  I  have  come  to 
admire  Boyd  Crawford,  both  for  his  skills 
as  a  professional  and  for  his  Qualities  as 
a  human  being. 

In  his  role  as  staff  administrator,  I  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  eminently  fair  in 
his  dealings  with  members  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  regardless  of  their  political  per- 
suasion. He  possesses  many  talents  that 
were  invaluable  to  the  committee.  He  is 
skilled  at  human  relations,  at  working 
with  people  of  diverse  views,  at  ex- 
pressing ideas  orally  or  in  writing,  and 
at  parliamentary  procedure.  In  short,  he 
possesses  a  combination  of  talents  that 
were  unique  for  a  man  In  his  position. 
In  addition,  Boyd  is  a  fine  human  being, 
a  man  of  character  and  integrity,  and  a 
good  friend. 

Capitol  Hill  has  long  been  heme  to 
Boyd  Crawford.  He  was  born  in  a  house 
located  at  the  site  of  the  Taf  t  memorial 
and  most  of  his  career  has  been  devoted 
to  serving  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  trust  that  from  time  to  time  he  will  in- 
terrupt his  many  hobbies  to  visit  his 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  permit  them 
to  benefit  once  again  from  his  warm 
spirit  and  his  incomparable  fund  of  legis- 
lative knowledge. 


PRIDE  ECONOMIC  ENTERPRISES  ON 
THE  VERGE  OF  BANKRUPTCY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Deoemher  10,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pride 
Ekjonomic  Enterprises,  Washington. 
D.C.'s  2 1/^ -year-old  experiment  in  black 
capitalism,  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Unless  the  fledgling  corporation 
raises  $50,000  immediately.  It  will  have 
to  fold.  Conceived  as  an  independent, 
profitmaking  venture,  PEE  is  an  offshoot 
of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.,  a  manpower  pro- 
gram entirely  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Pride's  directors  blame  the  economic 
recession  for  their  failure,  but  tidmit  that 
topheavy  payrolls  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  too.  Pride  has  consistently 
followed  a  policy  of  overhiring,  partly  in 
order  to  employ  as  many  young  ghetto 
residents  as  possible,  but  partly  because 
it  takes  three  hard-core  unemployed  per- 
sons to  do  the  job  of  one  experienced 
worker. 

Pride  has  other  problems  as  well.  The 
Genersd  Accoimting  Office  reports  that 
sloppy  managerial  and  accounting  prac- 
tices are  also  responsible  for  Pride's 
penury.  The  GAO  is  unable  to  trace  al- 
most $150,000  of  a  $1.2  million  Federal 
antipoverty  grant  awarded  to  Pride  Eco- 
nomic Enterprises  a  year  ago.  Misman- 
agement rather  than  theft  is  thought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  discrepancy  in  ac- 
counts. Nevertheless,  Pride  has  had  its 
share  of  troubles  with  dishonest  employ- 
ees as  well.  Last  February,  as  the  result 
of  a  previous  GAO  investigation,  17 
Pride  employees  were  Indicted  for  fraud. 
Workers  at  Pride's  gas  stations,  more- 
over, have  been  known  to  pull  guns  on 
their  customers.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
corporation's  public  relations  have  suf- 
fered, and  public  confidence  in  the  en- 
terprise Is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Ssrmpathetic  though  we  may  be  with 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  inexperi- 
enced black  capitalists,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  a  little  commonsense  could  not 
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liave  been  applied  to  the  undertaking. 
'  "he  Federal  Government  spends  millions 
<  f  dollars  a  year  to  train  the  unemployed 
i  nd  unemployable  precisely  because  such 
leople  require  extensive  preparation  to 
jerform  effectively  in  a  business  envi- 
lonment.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  em- 
lloy  ghetto  residents  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  such  a  program  than  to  at- 
tempt a  training  program  and  profit- 
inaking  enterprise  in  one,  especially 
ihere  sound  managerial  expertise  is 
lacking,  as  is  obviously  the  case  with 
;»ride.  The  management  in  this  orga- 
lization  is  apparently  as  much  in  need  of 
1  »asic  training  as  its  employees. 

Pride's  problems,  however,  cannot  be 
attributed  entirely  to  shortsightedness 
(in  the  part  of  its  managers.  Govem- 
]nent  bureaucrats  who  encourage  the 
lotion  that  massive  infusions  of  Federal 
:  unds  alone  will  solve  all  problems  are 
iqually  to  blame  for  Pride's  fall.  The 
ailure  of  this  enterprise  was  entirely 
)redictable  in  view  of  the  way  it  was 
landled.  The  Federal  grant,  supposedly 
lesigned  to  help  Pride  become  self-suf- 
icient  was  administered  in  the  usual 
vay — that  is.  not  at  all.  There  was  little 
iir  no  control,  supervision  on  review  of 
he  program.  Consequently,  this  expend- 
ture  of  the  taxpayers'  money  accom- 
jlished  nothing  constructive.  Few,  if  any, 
)f  the  trainees  have  gone  on  to  perma- 
lent  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Pride  is 
)ack  where  it  started — broke — and  the 
Axpayers  are  the  poorer  by  a  million 
loUars.  Sooner  or  later,  they  will  de- 
nand  an  accounting.  Once,  just  once,  the 
>eople  who  pay  the  bill  would  like  to 
lear  a  success  story  which  could  justify 
he  constant  drain  on  their  limited 
esources. 


VIOVEMENT  TO  ABOLISH  COMMIT  - 
TEES  ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVI- 
TIES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALWORNLX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
!.he  recent  controversy  which  has  arisen 
)ver  the  activities  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  I  think  it 
R'ould  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  summary  analysis 
Df  the  formation  and  operations  of  a 
?roup  known  as  the  National  Committee 
To  Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee 'House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee.  This  excellent  report 
was  prepared  by  the  California  Senate 
factfinding  Subcommittee  on  Un-Amer- 
can  Activities. 

Over  the  years  this  subcommittee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Democrat  Hugh 
Burns,  has  done  yeoman  work  in  keep- 
ing the  people  of  California  informed 
about  the  activities  of  various  subversive 
organizations  and  individuals.  This  re- 
port on  NCA-HUAC/HISC  is  extracted 
from  the  California  Factfinding  Sub- 
committee's 15th  report  which  was  Issued 
in  1970. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  call- 
ing  itself   NCA-HUAC 'HISC,   as   docu- 
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mented  by  the  California  Senate  Fact- 
finding Subcommittee,  is  exactly  what 
its  name  implies.  It  was  organized  and 
today  operates  to  destroy  that  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  and  re- 
port to  the  Members  of  the  House  on 
matters  dealing  with  internal  subver- 
sion. 

The  national  executive  director  of 
NCA-HUAC/HISC  is  Mr.  Frank  Wilkin- 
son. Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  identified 
under  oath  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  In  1952.  when  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  California  Sen- 
ate Factfinding  Subcommittee,  he  in- 
voked the  fifth  amendment  in  response 
to  all  questions  dealing  with  his  Com- 
munist affiliations  and  activities. 

In  another  instance  he  was  cited  for 
contempt  by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  refusing  to  answer 
all  questions  concerning  his  Communist 
membership  and,  at  £he  same  time,  re- 
fusing to  invoke  the  fifth  amendment  as 
justification  for  his  refusal  to  answer. 
For  this  contempt  he  served  1  year  in  a 
Federal  penal  institution. 

The  California  Factfinding  Subcom- 
mittee points  out  that  "mere  member- 
ship in  a  Communist-front  organization 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  mem- 
ber is  pro-Communist."  The  subcom- 
mittee goes  on,  however,  to  say  that — 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  person  of  In- 
telligence belonging  to  .  .  .  NCA-HUAC 'HISC 
under  Prank  Wilkinson's  leadership,  how- 
ever, without  b«lng  fully  aware  of  the  real 
nature  of  these  groups. 

I  would  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  opera- 
tions of  this  organization  and  the  in- 
dividuals connected  with  it.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  its  activities  will  pick  up  as 
the  Communist  Party  fights  against  the 
internal  security  legislation  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedoms  of  the  majority  of 
our  citizens. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Movement  to  Abolish  CoMMrrrEES  on  Un- 
American  AcnvrriEs 

In  1959  the  late  Aubrey  Williams  set  about 
to  organize  a  national  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  to  unify  the  isolated  and 
uncoordinated  local  groups  dedicated  to  at- 
tack the  Committee,  which  we  will  hereafter 
refer  to  as  HUAC. 

HUAC  convened  at  San  Francisco  In  May 
1960,  and  during  Its  hearings  there  was  a 
mobilization  against  It  by  thousands  of  de- 
fiant young  people,  led  by  members  of  SLATE, 
from  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  by  other  radical  groups 
from  the  Bay  area.  The  highly  controversial 
film  "Operation  AboUtlon"  resulted  from 
these  demonstrations,  which  were  forerun- 
ners of  succeeding  activities,  such  as  those 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  at  Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel,  and  that  were  to  culminate  In  the 
Berkeley  rebellion  of  1964. 

On  Wednesday,  August  17,  1960,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Morray  held  a  meeting  In 
their  home  at  2963  Magnolia  Street,  Berkeley. 
Mimeographed  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  were  widely  distributed  In  an  effort 
to  arouse  Interest  In  bringing  these  antl- 
HUAC  organizations  together  In  a  formidable 
unit  that  would  have  the  political  strength 
and  the  necessary  membership  and  financial 
ability  to  make  a  determined  effort  against 
the  reconstltutlon  of  HUAC  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
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gress.  The  House  Committee,  which  has  been 
functioning  since  1938,  issued  numerous  re- 
ports as  a  result  of  its  hearings,  and  took 
testimony  from  many  undercover  Informants 
who  were  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  galaxy  of  front  organizations.  In  these 
reports  the  exposure  of  Communist  activities 
and  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  was  made  available  to  the  American 
people,  and  kept  Congress  accurately  In- 
formed as  to  the  extent  of  domestic  subver- 
sion. It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  it  would 
be  met  by  determined  opposition  from  the 
elements  it  exposed. 

Forty-eight  people  were  present  at  the 
home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Morray  and  rep- 
resented the  following  organizations:  East 
Bay  Community  Forum,  Students  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  Friends  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion, Grassrooters  Club,  Democratic  Party, 
Berkeley  Community  YWCA,  SLATE,  Wom- 
en's International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, Associated  Students  of  Social  Welfare. 
University  of  California,  North  California 
American  Jewish  Congress,  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship for  Social  Justice,  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  California  Democratic  Council,  Trin- 
ity Methodist  Church  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Social  Relations. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  deciding  to 
call  a  Bay  area  conference,  to  establish  a 
speakers  panel,  and  to  ccx)rdinate  all  Cali- 
fornia groups  opposing  HUAC. 

Among  these  groups  were  two  in  Los  An- 
geles that  we  devoted  considerable  space  to 
in  previous  reports.  They  were  the  Citizens 
Committee  to  Preserve  American  Freedoms 
and  the  Constitutional  Liberties  Information 
Center.  A  letterhead  of  the  first  organization 
discloses  that  its  address  was  555  Northwest- 
ern Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  and  that  its  ofl5ce 
coordinator  was  Betty  Rottger.  Others  who 
were  active  in  the  organization  included  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Fritchman,  Dorothy  Marshall, 
Frank  Wilkinson.  Jack  Berman,  Prank  Spec- 
tor,  Martin  Hall,  Raphael  Konlgsberg,  James 
Burford,  William  Elconln,  John  Howard  Law- 
son,  Rose  Chemin,  and  Albert  Maltz.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  the  father  of  Bettlna  Ap- 
theker  Kurzwell,  was  scheduled  to  be  the 
main  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  was  held  on  July  8,  1955,  In  the 
Embassy  Auditorium  In  Los  Angeles. 

By  1961  the  National  Committee  to  Abolish 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  had 
perfected  Its  organization.  Aubrey  Williams 
was  its  chaimoan,  Dorothy  Marshall  was 
secretary.  Judge  Robert  W.  Kenny  was  treas- 
urer and  the  field  represeatative  was  Frank 
Wilkinson.  National  headquarters  was  estab- 
lished In  Washington  at  the  Carroll  Arms 
Hotel.  First  and  C  Streets,  Washington,  D.C. 
In  January  1966  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
Preserve  American  Freedoms  sent  a  letter  to 
all  members  of  Its  executive  board  and  its 
sustaining  contributors  to  the  effect  that  the 
organization  now  presented  for  considera- 
tion the  following  propositions: 

1.  The  Citizens  Committee  to  Preserve 
American  Freedoms  be  dissolved. 

2.  A  new  organization  to  be  known  as 
•'Southern  Callfornlans  to  Abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,"  be 
established.  The  letterhead  and  literature  of 
the  new  organization  would  carry  the  follow- 
ing Information:  "Formerly,  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  American  Freedoms,"  and 
"Affiliate:  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee." 

3.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  new  orga- 
nization would  consist  of  all  present  members 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Preserve  Amer- 
ican Freedoms  Executive  Board  who  wished 
to  continue  on  the  Board,  and  one  or  more 
representatives  to  be  Invited  from  each  Con- 
gressional District  In  southern  California. 

4.  The  new  organization  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  funds  raised  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  HUAC  Abolition  Campaign: 
develop  a  budget:  and  allocate  funds  for  local 
and  national  abolition  work.  First  claim  on 
funds  raised  by  the  new  organization  would 
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be  for  payment  of  the  salary  of  National 
Executive  Director,  Frank  Wilkinson,  and 
for  the  overhead,  rent  and  telephone,  of  the 
national  office  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Abolish  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  * 

5.  The  new  organization  would  select  a 
staff  person,  voluntary  or  paid,  to  work  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  program  to  coordi- 
nate Congressional  District  activities,  educa- 
tion work,  fund  raising,  and  other  duties  the 
organization  would  establish  to  further  the 
HUAC  Abolition  program  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  present  executive  board  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  to  Preserve  American  Free- 
doms will  continue  until  such  time  as  the 
above  proposals  can  be  acted  on.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  present  CCPAF  Board  were  named 
to  implement  the  above  program,  if  ap- 
proved. Dorothy  Marshall,  chairman;  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Fritchman;  Raphael  Konlgsberg: 
Betty  Rottger;  and  Vic  Shapiro;  Frank  Wil- 
kinson, ex-officlo. 

Attached  to  this  letter,  which  bore  the 
signature  of  Betty  Rottger,  was  a  ballot 
mailed  to  all  members,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  returns,  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve American  Freedoms  was  liquidated. 

Shortly  thereafter  similar  actions  were 
taken  by  some  of  the  other  local  organiza- 
tions, and  under  the  efficient  guidance  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  national  organization 
gathered  momentum  and  strength. 

Wilkinson,  who  had  served  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve American  Freedoms,  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  our  reports.  He  first 
appeared  before  us  as  a  witness  during  our 
Investigation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Housing 
Authority  In  1952  and  was  on  that  occasion 
represented  by  three  attorneys:  Judge  Robert 
W.  Kenney,  Robert  S.  Morris  and  Daniel  G. 
Marshall.  He  Invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment 
In  response  to  all  questions  about  his  Com- 
munist affiliations  and  activities,  but  there 
was  ample  evidence  from  the  testimony  of 
those  In  the  Party  with  him  to  establish 
his  membership.  Mrs.  Anita  Schneider  so 
testified  as  did  Robert  C.  Ronstadt,  and  other 
witnesses  on  separate  occasions.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der and  Ronstadt  both  having  been  under- 
cover members  of  the  Communist  Party  re- 
porting to  the  F.B.I,  for  several  years. 

Ronstadt  testified  that  he  and  Wilkinson 
were  selected  as  members  of  an  elite  secu- 
rity Communist  unit  and  that  when  the 
Housing  Authority  Investigation  was  under 
way,  his  "specific  instructions  at  that  time 
were  to  hold  Prank  up  and  keep  him  from 
breaking,  because  he  was  close  to  breaking. 
The  hierarchy  of  the  Party  at  that  time  felt 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  breaking  Prank, 
and,  as  a  result,  I  used  to  pick  him  up  Just 
about  every  evening  when  he  was  before  the 
Committee  or  waiting  to  be  heard.  Of  course, 
I  Instructed  him  to  plead  nothing  else  but 
the  Fifth,  and  give  his  name  and  plead  the 
Fifth,  and  this  was  It,  and  that  I  hammered 
home  to  him."  (See  testimony  of  Robert  C. 
Ronstadt,  HUAC,  Oct.  10,  1962.) 

When  Wilkinson  later  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  HUAC,  however,  he  refused  to 
answer  all  questions  concerning  his  Commu- 
nist membership,  and  he  also  refused  to  rely 
on  the  protection  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
He  was  therefore  found  guilty  of  contempt 
of  Congress,  and  after  his  conviction  was  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  February 
27.  1961,  he  was  compelled  to  spend  a  year  In 
a  Federal  penal  Institution.  {Congressional 
Record,  May  3,  1961.) 

GROWTH  AND  ACTIVmiaS 

During  the  late  summer  of  1957  Wilkinson 
Interviewed  Congressmen  and  some  of  their 
staff  members  to  determine  what  the  general 
Congressional  attitude  would  be  toward  the 
reconstltutlon  of  the  House  Committee,  and 
thereafter  reported  his  findings  In  a  detailed 
statement   to  several  interested  parties.   He 
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had  taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  to  Preserve  American  Free- 
doms and  was  assisting  another  front  orga- 
nization In  New  York,  The  EJmergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee,  In  making  this  survey. 
The  contacts  made  and  the  responses  received 
were  of  great  value  in  his  later  duties,  after 
liquidation  of  the  Citizens  Committee  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  launching  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Committee  to  A.bolish  HUAC  In  1960. 

Both  local  and  national  antl-HUAC  offices 
were  situated  at  555  North  Western  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles.  Dorothy  Marshall,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve American  Freedoms,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  organization  that  replaced  it, 
Southern  Callfornlans  to  Abolish  HUAC.  The 
sponsors  Included  James  Berland,  who  in 
1969  was  an  assistant  to  Rose  Chernln  In  her 
front  organization,  Parrell  Broslawskl,  Don- 
ald Kallsh  and  Irving  Sarnoff.  Mrs.  Marshall 
was  also  a  vice-president  In  the  national 
organization  to  Abolish  HUAC. 

In  1961,  23  years  after  the  creation  of  HUAC 
and  less  than  a  year  after  the  new  antl-HUAC 
organization  was  established  to  abolish  it,  the 
House  of  Representatives  re-established  It  by 
a  vote  of  412  to  6,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$331,000.00.  {New  York  Times,  March  5, 
1961.) 

Wilkinson  was  hard  at  work  In  bis  new 
role,  perfecting  details  of  establishing  a  net- 
work of  centers  In  strategic  locations  and 
linking  them  together  In  a  powerful,  smooth- 
ly-functioning chain.  Two  years  later,  the 
House  Committee  was  mandated  to  continue 
its  work  by  a  vote  of  385  to  20.  and  a  top  ap- 
propriation of  $360,000.00.  (Los  Angeles 
Times,  Feb.  28,  1963).  But  Wilkinson's  orga- 
nization had  been  raising  money,  too.  En- 
velopes were  mailed  soliciting  contributions 
and  signatures  on  petitions  for  the  abolition 
of  the  House  Committee.  Recipients  of  these 
postpaid  return  envelopes  were  directed  to: 
"Make  checks  payable  to  Robert  W.  Kenny, 
Treasurer,  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities,  555  North 
Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  P.O.  Box  74757, 
Los  Angeles  4,  California." 

By  the  summer  of  1964,  the  letterhead  of 
NCA-HUAC  (National  Committee  to  Abolish 
HUAC),  listed  the  following  officers: 

Honorary  Chairmen:  James  Imbrle,  Alex- 
ander Melklejohn,  Clarence  Pickett. 

Chairman  Emeritus:  Aubrey  W.  Williams. 

Chairman :  Harvey  O'Connor,  Little  Comp- 
ton  R.I. 

Vice  Chairmen:  Dorothy  Marshall,  Coordi- 
nator; Sylvia  E.  Crane.  Organization  and 
Liaison,  PO  Box  423,  Cathedral  Station  New 
York  City.  25  NY;  Charles  Jackson,  East 
Coast  Region;  Harry  Btirnard,  Midwest  Sec- 
tion; Rev.  Edward  L.  Peet,  West  Coast  Region. 

Southern  Region  Committee:  Carl  Braden, 
John  Lewis,  Rev.  O.  T.  Vivian,  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee 
Walker. 

Secretary:  Prof.  Walter  S.  Vincent. 

Treasurer:  Robert  W.  Kenny. 

Exec.  Director  and  Field  Representative: 
Prank  Wilkinson. 

Midwest  Regional  Office,  Chicago  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  431  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Room  424,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois 

East  Coast  Regional  Office.  New  York  Coun- 
cil to  Abolish  HUAC,  150  West  34th  Street, 
Room  442,  New  York  City,  1 

Legislative  Office.  Washington  Area  Com- 
mittee for  the  Abolition  of  HUAC,  P.O.  Box 
2558,   Washington    13,   DC. 

Despite  the  determined  efforts  of  NCA- 
HUAC.  Congress  continued  to  provide  funds 
for  the  investigation  of  domestic  subversion, 
and  even  some  of  HUAC's  most  vocal  critics 
were  forced  to  concede  that  It  had  accom- 
plished some  extremely  valuable  work.  But 
these  concessions  came  from  the  liberals, 
never  from  Communists.  The  liberals  were 
critical  of  some  of  HUAC's  techniques.  The 
Communists   were    inherently    dedicated   to 
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the  opposition  of  any  Investigation  of  sub- 
version, because  the  principal  target  would 
necessarily  be  the  Communist  Party  and  Its 
network  of  front  organizations. 

The  use  of  the  word  "abolition"  In  the 
title  of  this  antl-HUAC  Front  carried  a  con- 
cept of  utter  liquidation.  There  was  no 
compromise  in  the  attack  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  no  suggestion  of  reform.  As  the 
new  drive  picked  up  momentum  its  propa- 
ganda began  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, as  well  as  HUAC.  And  since  1967  the 
attack  has  been  expanded  to  Include  all 
state  legislative  committees,  including  this 
one  which  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
for  the  California  Legislature  for  the  past 
30  years. 

Generally  the  efforts  against  the  Califor- 
nia Subcommittee  and  its  predecessor  com- 
mittees have  been  run  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  the  Wilkinson  organization, 
and  have  Included  printed  attacks,  attempts 
to  ascertain  In  advance  what  the  contents 
of  the  rep>orts  would  be  and  to  emasculate 
them,  attempts  to  mobilize  political  opposi- 
tion, and  the  instigation  of  harassing  tac- 
tics in  general.  The  same  tactics  have,  of 
course,  been  employed  against  the  other 
legislative  agencies.  Including  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

This  broadening  of  the  scope  of  NCA- 
HUAC  provoked  some  opposition  among  its 
members  and  staff,  and  when  HUAC  became 
a  standing  committee  and  thereafter  changed 
Its  name  to  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  the  antl-HUAC  organization  was 
compelled  to  expand  Its  already  cumbersome 
name  from  the  National  Committee  to  Abol- 
ish the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  ( NCA-HUAC  i,  to  the  Nations.' 
Committee  to  Abolish  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities/House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  (NCA-HUAC/ 
HISC). 

NATIONAL    CONFEBENCG     J  967 

The  House  of  Representatives  appropri- 
ated $425,000.00  for  HUAC  In  1966,  the  vote 
being  299  to  24.  This  was  considerably  more 
than  had  been  anticipated,  as  the  January, 
1966  Issue  of  Abolition  News.  NCA-HUAC 
publication,  stated  that  the  1965  grant  of 
$420,000.00  had  been  "unprecedented",  and 
predicted  that  "HUAC's  1966  appropriation 
request  faces  an  Increasingly  critical  House 
of  Representatives."  Shortly  thereafter  the 
"unprecedented"  1965  grant  was  boosted  by 
$5,000.00.  Tills  appropriation  naturally  pro- 
vided a  topic  of  almost  continuous  discus- 
sion at  the  National  Conference,  held  In  Chi- 
cago at  the  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  April  8  and 
9,  1967.  Prom  the  schedules,  rosters  and  rec- 
ords of  proceedings  circulated  at  this  confer- 
ence. It  Is  learned  that  Chairman  Harvey 
O'Connor  opened  the  conference  on  the 
morning  of  April  8,  and  after  introduc- 
ing the  staff  members  and  national  officers, 
the  balance  of  the  two-day  session  was  occu- 
pied with  speeches,  discussions  and  panels. 
A  roster  of  those  present,  as  Issued  at  the 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  was  as  follows: 

Donna  Allen,  Washington  representative, 
3306  Ross  Place.  NW,  Washington  DC. 
20008; 

Prof.  Russell  Allen,  Michigan  Stete  Uni- 
versity, East  Lansing,  Michigan; 

Prank  A.  Anglin,  Jr ,  President.  Chicago 
Chapter,  National  Lawyers  Guild,  and  Treas- 
urer, Chicago  Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  33  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60602; 

Rev.  William  Balrd,  Essex  Community 
Church,  Executive  Director,  Chicago  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Right*.  7240 
South  Blackstone,  Chicago  60619; 

Simon  Beagle,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  215  East  Dunhlll  Road,  Bronx. 
New  York  10467; 

Bemlce  Belton,  Executive  Secretary,  South- 
ern Callfornlans  to  Abolish  HUAC;  Director 
NCA-HUAC's  Southern  California  Area  Office, 
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555    North    Western    Avenue,    Los    Angeles, 
California  90004; 

Prof.  Daniel  M.  Berman,  American  Univer- 
sity, NCA-HUAC's  Vice-chairman  East  Coast, 
1901  P  Street,  NW.  Washington,  DC.  20006; 

Barbara  Bernstein,  Chairman,  Dayton 
Committee  for  the  BUI  of  Rights,  1426  Ka- 
talpa  Drive,  Dayton,  Ohio  45406; 

Barbara  Bloomfleld,  NCA-HUAC's  Southern 
Regional  Director,  3210  West  Broadway, 
Room  4.  Louisville,  Kentucky  40211; 

H.  H.  Booker,  International  Workers  of 
the  World,  536  North  Rush  Street,  Room  621, 
Chicago,  nUnols  60611; 

Carl  Braden,  Director,  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund,  4403  Virginia  Ave- 
nue.   Louisville.    Kentucky   40211; 

Prof.  Francis  Broadhurst,  College  of  Em- 
poria, Emporia,  Kansas.  Committee  to  Abol- 
ish HUAC: 

Prof.  Howard  Buchblnder.  Social  Worker 
and  Consultant  to  the  ofRce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, 7334  Dorset  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, 63130; 

Rev.  Edwin  T.  Buehrer,  Third  Unitarian 
Church  Board  of  Directors,  Chicago  Com- 
n-.fctee  to  Defend  the  BlU  of  Rights,  132 
North  Menard  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60644; 

Edward  Carey,  Board  of  Directors,  Chicago 
Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
3630  West  13th  Street,  Robblns,  Illinois, 
60472; 

Michael  S.  Chrlsman,  Student,  Lake  Forest 
College,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  60045; 

Charles  Cogen,  International  President, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  535  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois,  60611; 

Tess  Cogen,  535  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60611; 

Milton  Cohen.  5322  Klmbark  Street,  Chi- 
sago. Illinois.  60615; 

Prof.  Verne  Countrjonan,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Chairman,  Massachusetts  Committee  to 
Abolish  HUAC,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
32138; 

Sylvia  E.  Crane.  NCA-HUAC's  Vlce-Chalr- 
man.  Organization  and  Liaison.  315  West 
106th  Street,  Room  16B,  New  York.  NT  10025; 

Richard  Crlley,  Secretary,  -phlcago  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  NCA- 
flUAC's  Midwest  Regional  Director,  431  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Room  803.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
30605: 

F.  Crowley.  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ihlp  Conference.  5047  Glenwood  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois,  60640; 

Prof.   Stanton  L.  Davis.   Clevelanders  for 
onstltutlonal  Freedom.  3828  East  Antlsdale 
Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44118: 

Ernest  DeMalo.  United  Electrical  Workers 
?tce-Presldent.  27  South  Ashland  Avenue. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60607; 

Jerry  DeMuth,  Journalist.  1943  West  Chase 
Street.  Chicago,  Illinois,  60626; 

Annette  Dieckmann,  American  ClTll  Llb- 
srtles  Union,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Yale  University. 
*iCA-HUAC's  Advisor  on  Constitutional  Law, 
>27i  Rldgeroad.  North  Haven,  Connecticut 
»€473: 

Carl  P.  Farrs,  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ihlp  Conference,  1435  North  Hudson  Street, 
iJhlcago,  Illinois  60610; 

Abe    Pelnglass,    International    Vlce-Presl- 
'  lent.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  2800  North  Sheridan  Road.  Chl- 
lago.  Illinois  60657; 

Hugh  Fowler,  Chairman,  IJuBols  Clubs  of 
Vmerlca,  180  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
lllnols  60606; 

Peter  L.  Gale.  Greater  Philadelphia  ACLU 
.American  Civil  Liberties  Union),  4604 
Chester  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
9143; 

Dale     Gronemeler.     Executive     Secretary, 

Northern  Callfornlans  to  Abolish  HUAC  and 

■TCA-HUAC's  Northern   California   Area  Dl- 

ector.  1842  East  25th  Street.  Oakland,  Call- 

1  ornla.  94606; 
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Loretta  Hall,  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  1435  North  Hudson  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610; 

Preeda  Harris.  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Member 
Clevelanders  for  Constitutional  Rights.  2445 
Derbyshire  Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44106; 

Hazel  Henderson.  Emporia  Committee  to 
Abolish  HUAC,  132  West  Twelfth  Street, 
Room  9,  Emporia.  Kansas.  66801; 

Mrs.  Ernest  Higglns,  National  Board. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  834  South  Kenilworth  Street,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois  60304; 

Rev.  Herschel  Hughes,  Chairman,  Social 
Action  Committee,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
228  West  Sixth  Street,  Tllton,  Illinois; 

Solon  Ice.  Secretary.  Coordinating  Council 
of  Community  Organizations.  7947  South 
Waodlawn  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60619; 

L.  H.  Jackson.  Vice-President,  West  Side 
Chapter.  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  3450  West 
Jackson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60624; 

David  Jehnsen,  Coordinator  West  Side 
Christian  Parish  and  Board  Member,  Chicago, 
Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  3101 
West  Warren  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60612; 

Prof.  Michael  Johnson,  Emporia  Commit- 
tee to  Abolish  HUAC,  1208  Beverly  Street, 
Emporia.  Kansas,  66801; 

Chester  Kamln.  Attorney  at  Law,  Rajrmond, 
Mayer.  Jenner  and  Block.  135  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  Illinois  60603; 

John  Kerney.  Director.  Independent  Voters 
of  Illinois.  22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60603; 

Marjorie  Kinsella,  Secretary,  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  2552  North  Southport  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60614; 

David  LieMau,  DuBols  Clubs  of  America, 
10727  Evirlng  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois  60617; 

Sidney  Lens.  Business  Representative,  Local 
329  United  Service  Employees'  Union.  5436 
Hyde  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  60015; 

Rubin  Lenske,  Oregon  Committee  to  Abol- 
ish HUAC.  7243  Southeast  34th  Street,  Port- 
land, Oregon  97214; 

Arnold  Lockshln,  Secretary,  Massachusetts 
Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC  and  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Director  for  NCA-HUAC,  144A 
Mount  Auburn  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts 02138; 

Jo  Longlaru,  Dayton  Committee  for  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  521  Otterbeln  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
45406; 

Prof,  David  R.  Luce.  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Milwaukee  Chapter.  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  2914  North  Downer,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  53211; 

Prof.  Curtis  MacDougall,  Northwestern 
University,  Vice-Chalrman,  Chicago  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights.  537  Judson 
Avenue.   Evanston,  Illinois  60202; 

Richard  J.  Malman,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Lake  Forest  College,  Box  499,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60046; 

Dorothy  Marshall,  Chairman,  Southern 
Callfornlans  to  Abolish  HUAC,  NCA-HUAC'S 
Vice  Chairman  and  Coordinator,  655  North 
Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90004; 

Ernest  Mazey,  Director,  Americsji  ClvU 
Liberties  Union  of  Michigan,  and  an  Observer 
for  the  National  Office  of  the  ACLU,  1600 
Washington  Boulevard  Building,  Detroit, 
Michigan  28226; 

Horace  McGlll,  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
5475  Cabanne  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
63112; 

Pr.  P.  J.  McGraph,  St.  Plbarr  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  1359  South  Harding  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois  60623; 

James  Melton.  Emporia  Committee  to 
Abolish  HUAC,  612  Turner  Road  Emporia, 
Kansas  66801; 

Ann  Mercer,  Clevelanders  for  Constitution- 
al Rights,  5207  Oifford  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44144; 
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Lyle  Merceri  Executive  Secretary,  Wash- 
ington State  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
Member  State  Board  and  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  HUAC,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Washington,  and  NCA-HUAC's 
Western  Regional  Director,  747  2l6t  Avenue 
East,  Seatle,  Washington  98102; 

Prances  Mlhellch,  37  South  Ashland,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60607; 

Jay  Miller,  Executive  Director,  Illinois  Dl- 
vision  of  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
an  Observer  for  the  National  office  of  the 
ACLU. 

19  South  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Illinois  60603; 

Pattl  Miller,  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  1957  North  Bissell,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60614; 

Susan  Miller,  DuBols  Clubs  of  America, 
4916  North  Glenwood  Street,  Chicago  lUlnols 
60640; 

Donna  Morgan.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  4717  North  Bernard,  Chicago,  nil- 
nois  60625; 

Pr.  Richard  Morrisrce.  Our  Lady  of  Angels, 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  730  North  Wabash, 
Chicago.  Illinois  60611; 

Ruth  Muench.  Board  of  Directors.  Chicago 
Conmiittee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  5523 
South  Everett,  Chicago.  Illinois  60637; 

Rev.  Richard  Mumma.  Chaplain,  Harvard 
University.  Treasurer.  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  HUAC.  1785  Cambridge 
Street.  Massachusetts  02138; 

Russ  Nixon,  171  Hicks  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  11201; 

Betty  Norbeck,  Iowa  City  Conomlttee  to 
Abolish  HUAC,  22  Montrose,  Iowa  City,  lows 
52240; 

Prof.  Victor  Obenhaus,  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Vice-Chalrman  Chicago  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  5757  Unl- 
verslty.  Chicago,  Illinois  60637; 

Harvey  O'Connor,  Chairman.  NCA-HUAC, 
Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  02837; 

Charles  Ostrofsky,  670  North  Tipplcanoe, 
Gary,  Indiana  46403; 

Richard  Orllkoff.  Attorney  at  Law.  1371 
East  Park  Place.  Chicago.  Illinois  60637; 

Rev,  Edward  L.  Peet.  Methodist  Church, 
Havward.  California,  Chairman.  Northern 
Cailfornlans  to  Abolish  HUAC,  NCA-HUAC's 
Vice-Chalrman.  Western  Region.  628  Schaefer 
Road.  Hayward,  California  94544; 

Reed  Peoples.  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  10231  South  Peoria  Street, 
Chicago.  Illinois  60643; 

Jesse  Prosteln.  International  Representa- 
tive. United  Packing  House  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, 4800  Chicago  Beach  Drive,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60615; 

Albert  A.  Raby,  Coordinating  Counsel  of 
Community  Organizations.  366  East  47tb 
Street,  Chicago,  nilnols  60638; 

Don  Rose,  Board  of  Directors,  Chicago 
Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
5006  South  Dorchester.  Chicago,  nilnoU 
60649; 

Prof.  Theodore  and  Amy  Rosebury,  Wash- 
ington University  Emeritus.  NCA-HUAC 
sponsor.  6837  South  Bennett,  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois 60649; 

Ralph  Russell.  Treasurer  Washington  Area 
Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  HUAC,  2930 
Legation,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

Louis  B.  Rosenthal,  Student,  Lake  Forest 
College,  Box  618,  Lake  Forest.  Illinois  60045; 

Norman  Roth,  President,  Local  6,  United 
Auto  Workers  Union.  307  South  Central,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois  60644; 

Judith  Rudnick.  Northern  Callfornlans  to 
Abolish  HUAC.  2626  Pulton  Street.  Berkeley, 
California  94704; 

Dennis  Schrelber,  Staff  Assistant,  Chicago 
Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  431 
South  Dearborn  Street.  Room  806,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60605; 

Henry  Siegel.  Clevelanders  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  5207  Glfford,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44144; 

Jack    Spiegel,    Director    of    Organization, 
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United  Shoe  Workers  Union;  Chairman. 
Spring  Mobilization,  Chicago  Area;  Treasur- 
er. Trade  Union  Division.  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy;  Board  of  Directors.  Chi- 
cago Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
647  Buckingham  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60657; 

Robert  Schwartz,  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  Roosevelt  University,  4821 
North  Paulina,  Chicago,  Illinois  60640; 

Naomi  Tabbert,  Observer,  Chairman,  Anti- 
HUAC  Committee.  Toledo  and  Ohio  Division, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  3616  Wy- 
ckliffe,  Toledo,  Ohio  43613; 

Marnesba  Tackett,  Director.  United  Civil 
Bights  Council,  2540  Fourth  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90018; 

Eugene  Toumour,  Regional  Action  Coun- 
cil, Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  204  West 
North  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610; 

Prof,  Walter  S,  Vincent,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  NCA-HUAC's  Secretary.  209 
Sleepy  Hollow  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania 15216; 

Rev  C.  T.  and  Octavla  Vivian.  Executive 
Board.  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference and  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  6836  South  MerrlU,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60649. 

James  Mllburn.  Chairman,  East-West  Co- 
ordinating Council.  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 

Prof.  L.  T.  and  Laura  Wyly,  Northwest- 
ern University,  1210  Gregory  Street,  Wll- 
mette,  Illinois,  60091; 

Prank  Wilkinson,  NCA-HUAC's  Executive 
Director-Field  Representative. 

POST-CONFERENCE  STAFF   MEETING 

Apparently  all  of  the  business  of  the  NCA- 
HUAC  was  not  settled  during  the  transac- 
tions at  the  Chicago  Convention,  because 
less  than  three  months  thereafter  a  high- 
level  staff  meeting  was  held  at  the  Green- 
wood Lodge  at  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Coimty, 
California.  It  is  operated  by  William  and 
Elsie  Beltram,  who  before  assuming  man- 
agement of  the  Lodge,  resided  in  Oakland 
where  they  were  active  in  various  Commu- 
nist front  organizations,  especially  those 
sponsored  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Peoples 
World.  (See  1953  California  Report,  pages 
278,  282;    1961   California  report,  page  30.) 

Those  who  were  scheduled  to  attend  the 
Greenwood  Lodge  meeting  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prank  Wilkinson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rottger.  Dale 
Gronemeler.  from  the  San  Francisco  office; 
Arnold  Lockshln.  Director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land region;  Lyle  Mercer,  from  the  Seattle 
office;  Richard  Crlley  from  the  office  at  Chi- 
cago; Dorothy  Marshall,  national  coordina- 
tor and  former  officer  of  Citizens  Committee 
to  Preserve  American  Freedoms;  Donna  Al- 
len, from  the  office  at  Washington,  D,C.; 
Miriam  Rothschild  and  Judy  Rudnick,  from 
San  Francisco;  Carl  and  Anne  Braden.  from 
Kentucky;  Rev.  Edward  Peet.  Vice-Chalrman 
of  the  West  Coast  region  from  Hajrward, 
California,  and  Barbara  Bloomfleld,  Southern 
Regional  office  in  Kentucky. 

The  1968  letterheads  of  NCA-HUAC  dis- 
close that  Mrs.  Judith  Soltes  Rudnick  had 
been  Director  of  Northern  California  area, 
and  also  that  Robert  8.  Morris  had  replaced 
Judge  Robert  Kenny  as  National  Treasurer. 
This  change,  we  assume,  was  occasioned 
when  Kenny  was  appointed  to  the  Superior 
Court  Bench  in  Los  Angeles  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Pat  Brown  after  his  defeat  by  Governor 
Reagan,  and  should  have  made  little  prac- 
tical difference  In  the  operation  of  this  na- 
tional organization,  since  Mr.  Morris  was  an 
attorney  in  Kenny's  office,  and  was  a  counsel, 
with  Kenny  and  the  late  Daniel  Marshall, 
when  Frank  Wilkinson  appeared  before  our 
Committee  during  the  Investigation  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Housing  Authority  in  1952.  (1953 
California  Report,  page  86.)  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Judge  Kenny  continued 
to  occupy  an  official  position  in  another 
Communist  front  organization  also  op>erated 
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by  a  Communist  Party  functionary,  the  Los 
Angeles  Committee  for  Defense  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

In  1968,  Dale  Gronemeler,  who  had  been 
Executive  Director  of  the  NCA-HUAC  office 
In  San  Francisco,  decided  to  resign  following 
a  disagreement  with  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tional staff  over  the  expanded  activities  and 
operational  techniques  of  the  organization. 
He  was  also  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Department  of  Rhetoric  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California.  He  was 
employed  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  the 
Rhetoric  Department,  and  charged  palltical 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  Department  Head, 
Professor  Leonard  Nathan.  Gronemeler  also 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Teaching  Assist- 
ants' Union,  and  Conn  Halllnan.  who  was  In- 
strumental In  the  organizing  of  the  DuBols 
Clubs,  and  was  now  President  of  Local  1570 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Joined 
Gronemeler  in  the  attack  against  Professor 
Nathtin. 

Thus  Gronemeler  was  fully  occupied  with 
his  own  operation  to  abolish  the  head  of  his 
University  Department,  and  dropped  away 
from  the  operation  to  abolish  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  {Daily 
Californian,  May  13,  1969.)  Halllnan  Is  quoted 
as  charging  that  "A  political  purge  of  union 
activists  Is  underway  in  the  Department  of 
Rhetoric,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  coop- 
eration of  Its  chairman,  Leonard  Nathan," 

The  Gronemeler  disaffection  from  NCA- 
HUAC  was  one  of  several  personnel  changes 
that  occurred  during  1968  and  1969.  The  or- 
ganization was  originally  created  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  liquidation  of 
the  House  Committee.  Then  It  was  expanded 
to  bring  al>out  the  abolition  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  and  then  all 
legislative  committees,  both  state,  and  fed- 
eral, engaged  in  the  Investigation  of  domestic 
subversion. 

TENTH    NATIONAL   COMMrTTEE    MEETING 

On  March  22-24,  1969,  the  NCA-HUAC/ 
HISC  (it  was  in  1969  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee changed  Its  name  from  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to  House 
Internal  Security  Committee),  met  In  Its 
tenth  session,  this  one  designated  "Legisla- 
tive Conference  and  Lobby,  In  Pursuit  of 
First  Amendment  Principle  to  Abolish  In- 
quisitorial Committees  &  Oppose  Repressive 
Laws." 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Is  set  forth  in  the  title  quoted 
above  from  an  official  document  circulated  at 
the  conference.  Now  the  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization not  only  aimed  for  the  abolition 
of  the  House  Committee,  but  It  was  ded- 
icated to  the  abolition  of  all  "inquisitorial 
committees",  and  for  the  opposition  to  all 
"repressive  laws." 

Headquarters  for  the  convention  was  estab- 
lished at  Dodge  House,  20  E  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20001.  Richard  Crlley.  Don- 
na Allen.  Prank  Wilkinson,  Anne  Braden. 
Mike  Klonsky.  David  Delllnger  and  Attorney 
William  Kunstler  were  among  the  featured 
speakers.  It  was  not  long  after  this  conven- 
tion that  Delllnger.  one  of  the  seven  defend- 
ants in  Federal  Judge  Hoffman's  Court  In 
Chicago  would  be  represented  by  Kunstler. 
whose  fame  prior  to  this  spectacular  trial  had 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  radical  left 
circles. 

Most  of  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
panel  groups  on  Sunday  March  23.  The  panel 
on  "Inquisitorial  Committees"  was  conducted 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Phillip  J.  Hlrsch- 
kop.  whc  was  also  Vlce-Chainftan  of  the 
East  Coast  Region,  and  Its  principal  speakers 
were  Prof,  Arthur  Klnoy,  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  William  Kunstler. 

The  panel  on  "Pending  Legislation  and 
Hearings:  Priorities  for  Action,"  was  led  by 
Sylvia  E.  Crane.  Vice-Chalrman  and  Organ- 
ization   Liaison    for   NCA-HUAC,'HISC,   and 
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Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  Donna  Allen  who  runs  the  Wachlng- 
ton  office. 

The  third  panel  dealt  with  'Defense  of 
Right  to  Dissent  in  Period  of  Social  Crises." 
and  its  chaim.an  was  Rev.  C  Vivian.  He  was 
also  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Mid-West  Region 
for  the  naUonal  organization.  The  partici- 
pants were  Prof.  Douglas  Dowd.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; James  Rowan.  Southern  Committee 
Against  Repression;  Anne  Braden.  identified 
Comunlst  from  the  staff  of  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  P\ind;  Mike  Klon- 
sky, National  Secretary  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  and  Dave  Delllnger, 
chairman  of  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  War  In  Vietnam. 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Peet,  is  Vloe-Chalrman  of 
the  West  Coast  Region,  and  presided  over  the 
panel  on  "Opposition  to  Repressive  Laws." 
Participants  were  Attorney  John  J.  Abt. 
Dennis  J.  Roberts,  and  Prof.  Sidney  Peck  from 
Western  Reserve  University. 

The  fifth  panel  operated  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dorothy  Marshall,  and  was  con- 
cerned with  the  "Organizational  and  Political 
Goals  of  NCA-HUAC.  1969."  Participants 
were  staff  members. 

An  analysis  of  these  several  topics  discloses 
how  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  NCA- 
HUAC  HISC  resulted  In  one  panel  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  accomplish  the  original  goal  of 
the  organization,  and  the  other  four  were 
devoted  to  activities  of  the  New  Left  and 
peripheral  matters. 

The  official  roster  listed  the  following 
persons  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Washington  meeting: 

California 

Louise  Bauers,  7832  MatlUJa,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.  91402,  Women  for  LegUlatlve  Action; 

Bernlce  Belton,  555  North  Western  Avenue, 
Room  2.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90004,  Director, 
Southern  Callfornlans  to  Abolish  HUAC' 
HISC. 

Rose  Chernln,  326  West  Third  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90013,  Executive  Director. 
Los  Angeles  Committee  for  Defense  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights; 

Prof.  John  ElUngston.  1522  Punston  Ave- 
nue. San  Francisco.  California  94122,  North- 
ern Callfornlans  to  Abolish  HUAC'HISC; 

Mike  Harris,  5604  Dorothy  Way,  San  Diego, 
California  92115: 

Rebecca  Krleger,  P.  O.  Box  77221,  San 
Francisco,  California  94107,  Director  of 
Northern  California  Area  NCA-HUAC  HISC, 
Executive  Secretary,  Northern  Callfornlans  to 
Abolish  HUAC/HISC; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Krleger,  Terra  Krleger, 
4420  Third  Street,  Riverside.  California 
92501; 

Juan  Carlos  Lopez,  173  Peralta  Avenue, 
San  Prancii<o,  California  94110,  Teacher, 
Defendant,  SACB  (Subversive  AcUvities  Con- 
trol Board)   Proceeding,  March,  1969; 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Peet,  350  Arballo  Drive. 
Apt  6  C,  San  Francisco,  California  94132, 
Glide  Memorial  Methodist  Church;  Vlce- 
Chairman  Western  Region  NCA-HUAC/ 
HISC,  Chairman,  Northern  Callfornlans  to 
Abolish  HUAC/HiaC; 

Miriam  Rothschild,  35  Galilee  Lane,  San 
Francisco,  California,  94115;  Northern  Call- 
fornlans to  Abolish  HUAC/mSC; 

Prank  Wilkinson,  655  North  Western  Ave- 
nue, Room  a,  Los  Angeles.  California  90004, 
Executive  Director -Field  Representative 
NCA-HUAC/iUSC; 

Connecticut 
Prof,  and  Mrs    Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Law, 
Yale    University,    New    Haven,    Coixnectlcut 
06520.    Advisor    on    Constitutional    Law    to 
NCA-HUAC/HISC: 

Illinois 
Milton  Cohen,  6322  Klmbark  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois  60615;   Social  Worker  Plaintiff, 
Stamler.  Hall  &.  Cohen;  Constitutional  Chal- 
lenge to  HUAC; 
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Pr  Francis  J.  McGrath,  2455  North  Hamlin 
Aver  ue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60647;  Board  of 
Dlre(  tors,  Chicago  Committee  to  Defend  the 
Bill    )f  Rights; 

Je:  se  Prosten,  4800  Chicago  Beach  Drive, 
Chic  lgo,  Illinois  60615;  International  Rep- 
resei  tatlve.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Bute  ber  Workmen; 

Wi,lter  Soroka.  1440  Roslta,  Palatine,  nu- 
nois  60067;  Board  of  Directors,  Chicago  Com- 
mltt  «  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights; 

Beitrlce    M.    Stuart.    720    Coronet    Road, 

leiniew.  Illinois  60025;  Staff  ..Assistant, 
Chic  lgo    Committee   to   Defend   the   Bill    of 
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Ec^nonla  Swanscn.  6926  South  Wabash 
.  Chicago,  Illinois  60637;  Illinois  State 
of  Social  Concerns,  United  Church  of 
Chrlit; 

Qtentln  Young.  M.D .  1512  East  55th 
Stre<  t.  Chicago.  Illinois  60615;  Past  National 
Chairman.  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rlgh  ts;  Plaintiff  Constitutional  Challenge  of 
HUA:; 


Iowa 
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Poote.   6667  Hawkeye  Court,  Iowa 
Iowa  52240.  Student,  University  of  Iowa 
School.  Iowa  City  Committee  to  Abolish 
^HISC; 


Kentucky 
•I   Braden,  3210  West  Broadway.  Louis- 
Kentucky.   42011;    Executive   Director, 
thern  Conference  Educational  Fund,  Inc.; 
;  lern  Regional  Committee,  NCA-HUAC/ 
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_  Meyers.  25  West  26th  Street,  New 
NY  10010;  Labor  Secretary.  Communist 
USA; 

Siegel.    30   West    90th    Street.    New 
NY  10024; 

.    Stearns.  296  West  11th  Street,  New 
NY     10014;     Counsel,    Constitutional 
enges  of  HUAC; 
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North   Carolina 
Rowan.   1009   Burch,  Durham.  North 
ina  27701;    Chairman,   Southern  Com- 
Agalnst  Repression; 

Ohio 
Lv-tida  Anasta.3ia.  1920  West  Grand  Avenue. 
Davt  Dn.  Ohio  45407:  Social  Worker; 

Bftbara    Bernstein.    1426    Catalpa    Drive. 
n.  Ohio  45406;  Chairman.  Davton  Com- 
to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
Aajon  Dlndman.  628  North  Wltten- 
SpringSeld.  Ohio  45504; 
Chk-is  Buchanan.  229  West  Dunedin  Road. 
Cclujnbus.  Ohio  43214:  Student; 

Franklin  Buchanan.  229  West  Dun- 
Road.  Columbus.  Ohio  43214:  Education, 
State  University.  Chairman.  Columbus 

to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
ry   Snider.    10636   West   Panther   Creek 
Bradford.  Ohio  45308;   Social  Worker; 
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,  Oregon 

Rubin  Lenske.  7243  Southeast  34th  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon  97202; 

Charles  Porter,  2680  Baker  Street,  Eugene, 
Oregon  97401;  Chairman,  Oregon  Committee 
to  Abolish  HUAC/HISC; 

Pennsylvania 

Candle  Black,  4714  Haztl  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania  19143;  Teacher  CORE; 

Katie  Eastman,  4437  Chestnut  Street.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania  19104;  Staff,  Pennsyl- 
vania ACLU  (American  Civil  Liberties 
Union) ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Gale  (Barbara),  4207 
Chester  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19104;  Former  Director,  Southern  Regional 
Office    NCA-HUAC /HISC    (Mrs.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Llverlght,  (Betty), 
200  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 19106;  Development  Director,  High- 
lander Research  and  Education  Center  (Mr.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Petersen  (Bertha) , 
2006  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 19103;  Resistance; 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Vincent  (Helen) , 
209  Sleepyhollow  Road;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania 16213;  Medicine,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  Secretary,   NCA-HUAC/HISC. 

Rhode   Island 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harvey  O'Connor    (Jessie) , 
Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island  02837;  Chair- 
man, NCA-HUAC/HISC; 

Utah 

Uda  Hanson,  191  North  First  West,  Span- 
ish Fork,  Utah,  84660; 

Wayne  HoUey,  175  North  1600  West,  Maple - 
ton,  Utah,  84663;  Defendant,  SCAB  Proceed- 
ing, July,  1968,  Steelworker; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Sayer.  (Irma),  Route  1, 
Springfield,  Utah  84663;  Farmer; 
Virginia 

Thelma  Devlange,  3316  North  Vernon 
Street,  Arlington,  Virginia  22207; 

Phil  Friedman,  2994  South  Coltunbus 
Street,  Arlington,  Virginia  22206: 

Phillip  J.  Hlrschkop,  Post  Office  Box  234. 
110  North  Royal  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
22313;  Counsel.  Constitutional  Challenges  of 
HUAC.  Oct.  1968;  Vice-Chalrman,  East-Coast, 
NCA-HUAC/HISC; 

Steve  Homines,  1715  Army-Navy  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Virginia  22202; 

Washington  State 

Prof.  Alex  Gottfried,  4811,  107th,  NE,  Seat- 
tle, Washington  98125;  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  Chairman,  Washing- 
ton State  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC/HISC; 
Vice-chairman,  Washington  State  ACLU; 

Dorothy  Johnson.  Route  1,  Box  812,  Vashon, 
Washington  98070;  Washington  State  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  HUAC/HISC; 

Lyle  Mercer,  747  21st  Avenue  East,  Seattle, 
Washington  98102;  Executive  Secretary, 
Washington  State  Committee  to  Abolish 
HUAC/HISC:  Director,  Western  Region, 
NCA-HUAC/HISC; 

Washington.  B.C. 

Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20008;  Washington  Representa- 
tive. NCA-HUAC/HISC: 

Rick  Bela.  1826  Jefferson  Place,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036: 

Barbara  Blck.  2231  Vancroft  Place.  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20008:  Editor.  W.  S.  P. 
Memo.  National  Office.  Womens'  Strike  for 
Peace: 

Lola  Boswell,  1301  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20005: 

Margot  Burman.  100  Seventh  Street.  NE. 
Washington,  D.C,  20002:  Washington  Repre- 
sentative-Assistant.  NCA-HUAC/HISC: 

David  Clarke.  1909  19th  Street,  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20009; 

Jim  Cunningham.  1216  30th  Street,  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006; 

Leanna  Elkenberry,  c/o  Myrtle  Oliver,  1438 
Iris  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20012; 
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Joseph  Forer,  711  14th  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005;  of  Counsel,  SACB  Pro- 
ceedings, Revived  Internal  Security  Act; 
Sponsor,  Washington  Area  Committee  for  the 
Abohtlon  of  HUAC/HISC; 

Charles  T.  Gift,  5906  13th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20011;  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom; 

Anthony  Henry,  1909  19th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005,  Director,  Tenants 
Right  Program,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Hoffard  (Laura),  1422 
V  Street,  SE,  Washington,  D.C.  20020; 

William  S.  Johnson,  Sr.,  1236  Harvard 
Street,    NW,   Washington,   D.C.    20009; 

Julius  Kaplan,  738  Longfellow  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20011; 

Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  1001  Connecticut  Av- 
enue, NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20063;  Legis- 
lative Representative,  United  Steel  Workers 
of  America; 

Albert  Lannon,  Jr.,  1341  G  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005;  Legislative  Repre- 
sentative, International  Longshoremen's  & 
Warehousemen's  Union; 

Carole  Leavltt,  1706  S  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20009; 

Marilyn  Lerch,  1816  New  Hampshire  Av- 
enue, NW,  Apartment  908,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038;  Teacher; 

Jonathan  Lerner,  1826  Corcoran  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20009;  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society; 

Jack  Davis,  1826  Corcoran  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009;  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anne  Newton,  c-  o  Miss 
Stephanie  Stllwell,  1484  Wyoming  Street. 
NW.  Apartment  3.  Washington,  D.C.  20009; 

Myrtle  Oliver.  1438  Iris  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20012,  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom: 

Jacklyn  Potter,  120  Maryland  Avenue,  NE. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002;  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom; 

Martha  Powers,  20001  19th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009; 

David  Rem,  711  14th  Street,  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005;  Washington  Area  Committee 
for  the  Abolition  of  HUAC/HISC; 

Ann  Ricks,  1419  Chapin  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009:  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Washington  Area  Committee  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  HUAC/HISC; 

Rev.  Charlie  Rother,  1620  S  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036;  Chaplain,  American 
University; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Russell  (Margaretf, 
2930  Legation  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015;  Treasurer,  Washington  Area  Commit- 
tee for  the  Abolition  of  HUAC/HISC; 

Fred  C.  Samuelson,  12013  Vlers  Mill  Road. 
Silver  Spring.  Maryland  20906;  Washington 
Area  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  HUAC/ 
HISC; 

Francois  Somlyo,  1216  H  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005;  Business  Agent,  Cooks, 
Pastry  Cooks  &  Kitchen  Employees,  Local 
209; 

Lawrence  Spelser.  1424  16th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036;  Director,  Washing- 
ton Office,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pullus  Welsser  (Ethel),  3923 
McKlaley  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015;  Secretary,  Washington  Area  Commit- 
tee for  the  Abolition  of  HUAC/HISC  (Mrs.); 

Bill  Woolf,  1756  Corcoran  Street.  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009; 

Wisconsin 
Prof.  David   R.   Luce,  2914  North   Donner 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53211;  Philos- 
ophy, University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee; 
Wisconsin  Civil  Liberties  Union." 

PEBSONNEL    AND    LEADERSHIP 

la  Other  reports  we  have  repeatedly  warned 
that  mere  membership  In  a  Communist  front 
organization  does  not  necessarily  Imply  that 
a  member  Is  pro-Communist.  Front  organiza- 
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tlons  are  designed  to  attract  the  unwary 
liberal,  and  most  fronts  have  succeeded  In 
this  respect.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  per- 
son of  Intelligence  belonging  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Defense  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  under 
Rose  Chernln's  leadership,  or  to  NCA- 
HUAC/HISC  under  Frank  Wilkinson's  lead- 
ership, however,  without  being  fully  aware 
of  the  real   nature  of  these  groups. 

We  have  already  Indicated  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
operates  to  provide  ball  and  legal  talent  for 
members  of  the  radical  Left.  This,  of  course. 
Includes  anyone  deemed  valuable  to  the  Com- 
munist movement.  There  have  been  In- 
stances where  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense In  California  (forerunner  of  LACDBR) . 
provided  ball  for  a  Stalinist  Communist  and 
then  withdrew  it  when  he  became  a  Trotsky- 
1st  Communist.  (Testimony  of  Norman  Mini, 
transcript,  Los  Angeles  hearing.  1950.) 

A  contention  frequently  advanced  by  crit- 
ics of  HISC  and  other  official  Investigating 
agencies  In  the  domestic  subversion  field  Is 
that  they  are  not  needed,  and  that  all  of 
their  activities  should  be  handled  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  as- 
sertion has  deluded  many  uninformed  peo- 
ple, but  the  truth  Is  that  the  FBI  Is  not 
permitted  to  make  public  disclosures  of  Its 
findings.  It  has  no  power  of  subpoena,  and 
It  reports  to  no  law-making  body.  Legislative 
fact-finding  committees  have  served  as 
sources  of  Information  to  law-making  groups, 
state  and  federal,  ever  since  colonial  days  In 
the  United  States. 

The  theory  behind  the  operation  of  these 
bodies  Is  simply  that  they  are  Invested  with 
broad  Investigating  powers,  and  their  sole 
function  is  to  provide  accurate  Information 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  subject  of  sub- 
sequent legislation,  to  the  bodies  by  which 
they  were  created.  Their  activity  Is  not  mea- 
sured In  the  volume  of  laws  their  disclosures 
initiate,  but  rather  In  the  extent  and  accu- 
racy of  the  Information  they  provide  on  the 
matters  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

Another  complaint  often  made  by  Com- 
munist front  organizations  In  general,  and 
the  one  under  discussion  In  particular.  Is 
against  what  has  become  known  as  "guilt  by 
association,"  and  a  word  concerning  this 
propaganda  device  might  not  be  amiss  at 
this  point.  There  is  nothing  Inherently  ab- 
horrent about  this  term — although  the  radi- 
cal Left  has  sought  to  give  It  a  connotation 
of  something  evil.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  principle  of  a  man  being  known  by  the 
company  he  prefers  to  keep,  as  he  Is  known 
by  his  personal  habits,  the  clothes  he  wears, 
the  books  he  reads  and  the  organizations  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  does  these  things  by 
his  own  freedom  of  choice.  The  law  has  long 
taken  cognizance  of  this  In  its  provisions 
concerning  conspiracy. 

If  a  man  chooses  to  support  the  AtHertcan 
Nazi  Party,  Mlnutemen,  Ku  Klux  KlanXand 
States  Rights  Party — all  mllltantly  Right 
organizations,  and  he  reads  Fascist  llt( 
ture  consistently,  supports  Nazi  Party  pan- 
didates  for  public  office,  and  attends 
Ings  featuring  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith— tJviit  Is 
working  one  side  of  the  Ideological 
and  the  Communist  front  organlzatu 
would  be  the  first  to  attack  such  a  person  as 
an  activist  of  the  radical  Right.  If  he  chooses 
to  follow  the  same  pattern  with  persons  and 
organizations  of  the  extreme  Left,  he  Is  free 
to  do  so.  but  he  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
his  tendencies  and  habits  will  be  Judged  by 
his  actions  and  his  associations. 

It  certainly  would  not  mean  that  the  man 
was  either  a  member  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party  or  the  Communist  Party,  but  his  sup- 
port of  these  organizations  of  the  extreme 
right  or  left  would  most  assuredly  Indicate 
his  sympathy  for  one  or  the  other  extreme 
Ideology.  Formal  membership  in  subversive 
organizations  U  quite  another  matter  and 
requires  a  vastly  different  sort  of  evidence. 
At  this  point,  and  in  the  light  of  what  we 
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shall  say  about  the  leaders  of  NCA-HUAC/ 
HISC,  It  Is  also  appropriate  that  we  should 
point  out  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Identi- 
fied Communist."  By  that  term  we  refer  to 
unrefuted  sworn  testimony  concerning  a 
person's  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  by  a  witness  or  vrttnesses  who  served 
In  the  organization  with  the  person  under 
discussion. 

Obviously,  no  Communist  Party  member 
is  happy  at  being  exposed  In  his  undercover 
and  subversive  activities  by  witnesses  before 
legislative  committees;  hence,  the  vitupera- 
tion and  campaigns  of  abuse  that  have  been 
waged  against  undercover  operatives  for  fed- 
eral and  state  governments:  and  it  Is  equally 
clear  that  the  abolition  of  legislative  com- 
mittees, state  and  federal,  would  enable  the 
Communist  Party  to  operate  with  greater 
freedom  and  security. 

We  have  already  explained  the  Communist 
Party  membership  of  Mr.  Frank  Wilkinson, 
the  National  Executive  Director  of  NCA- 
HUAC/HISC.  and  the  fact  that  he  served  a 
term  In  a  federal  penal  Institution  for  con- 
tempt of  the  House  Committee.  It  remains 
to  discuss  brlefiy  the  Communist  affiliations 
of  some  of  the  other  leaders  of  this  orga- 
nization, in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  con- 
cerning the  real  control  of  its  operations. 

Richard  Crlley  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  In  1934.  and 
thereafter  became  an  official  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  In  the  East  Bay  area.  He 
has  been  Identified  as  a  Communist  by  four 
witnesses  who  were  In  the  Party  with  him 
and  who  testified  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee. He  was  a  speaker  at  the  1938  California 
State  Communist  Party  convention,  and  was 
expelled  from  Local  26.  United  Packing 
House  Workers  of  America,  because  of  his 
Communist  activities.  At  present  he  Is  Sec- 
retary of  the  Midwest  Regional  office  for 
NCA-HUAC/HISC,  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  (See 
HUAC  report,  July,  1954;  See  report. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  6,  p. 
7239.) 

The  NCA-HUAC/HISC  continues  to  flourish 
pursuant  to  Its  expanded  objectives,  and  a 
familiarity  with  Its  leaders,  officers,  and  spon- 
sors removes  any  lingering  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  this  organization  Is  under  com- 
plete Communist  Party  domination,  and  has 
been  so  since  It  came  Into  existence  In  1960. 
Indeed,  no  sooner  had  the  House  Committee 
been  established  In  1938  than  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  machine  was  set  In  motion 
to  hamper  Its  investigations  and  bring  about 
Its  abolition.  (The  Communist,  Sept.,  1938; 
Proceedings,  14th  National  Convention,  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  New 
York,  August  6,  1948.) 

The  Daily  Worker,  May  25,  1950,  describing 
a  session  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  on  May  22  and  23, 
1950.  stated  that: 

"Joe  Brandt,  who  Is  now  In  charge  of  the 
defense  campaign  of  the  Party,  then  reported 
that  the  Non-Partlsan  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  the  12  Communist  leaders  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  are  planning  activities 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Un-American  Com- 
mittee." 

This  official  declaration  by  the  Party  her- 
alded the  creation  of  the  NCA-HUAC/HISC, 
as  we  have  explained.  The  National  Chair- 
man, Harvey  O'Connor  has  been  Identified 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  (HUAC 
report,  October  1962),  so  has  Prank  Wilkin- 
son, Its  Executive  Director,  Richard  Crlley, 
who  beads  Its  midwest  region,  and  Carl  and 
Anne  Braden  who  operate  In  Its  southern 
region.  Space  will  not  permit,  nor  would  any 
real  purpose  be  gained,  by  setting  forth  here, 
the  detailed  Communist  Front  activities  of 
all  the  other  officers  and  sponsors  of  the  or- 
ganization. Although  It  has  found  more  sup- 
port among  Its  contacts  outside  of  Congress 
than  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that 
body.  It  continues  to  of>erate  more  energeti- 
cally than  ever. 
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CUTTING  OIL  PRICES  IS  A  SURE 
WAY  TO  INSURE  CONTINUING 
SHORTAGE  OF  PETROLEUM  PROD- 
UCTS 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOIIING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  sym- 
pathize with  my  friends  from  New  Eng- 
'  land  over  the  fuel  oil  shortage  in  the 
area,  I  do  not  believe  that  rolling  back 
the  price  of  crude  oil  is  going  to  help 
the  situation.  The  facts  prove  other- 
wise— cutting  the  price  of  crude  will  only 
insure  continued  shortages  of  all  petro- 
leum products  and,  in  the  long  run,  in- 
crease costs  to  the  consumer. 

Rather  than  being  a  mistake,  the  25- 
cents-per-barrel  increase  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  begins  a  trend— that  if 
continued — will  result  in  an  upsurge  in 
domestic  exploration  and  production  ac- 
tivities. Stepped-up  domestic  activity  will 
insure  adequate  supplies  of  domestic 
petroleum  at  reasonable  prices  for  every 
section  of  the  Nation,  including  New 
England. 

Therefore  I  am  in  disagreement  with 
the  administration's  decision  to  try  to  roll 
back  the  price  of  oil  by  a  short-term  in- 
crease from  foreign  sources  and  U.S.  off 
shore  fields. 

To  further  explain  the  reasons  for  my 
position  I  insert  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
President  along  with  a  letter  from  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

December  10.  1970. 
The  President 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb,  President:  I  can  appreciate  j-our 
concern  over  the  Inflationary  trends  In  the 
United  States  economy.  I  support  your  strong 
efforts  to  bring  price  stability.  Nonetheless. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  your  decision  to  roll 
back  the  recent  Increases  In  the  price  of 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  was  made  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

Petroleum  shortages  and  the  price  Increase 
are  not  consequences  of  the  Import  quota 
system  nor  of  state  conservation  laws.  In- 
creases In  the  price  of  Imported  oil  and  a 
sharp  decline  In  petroleum  exploration  with- 
in the  United  States  are  the  reasons. 

The  decline  In  domestic  exploration  is  due 
to  several  factors.  These  Include  low  prices 
and  low  Industry  profits  caused  by  short- 
sighted and  misguided  actions  of  Congress 
and  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

An  examination  of  the  cost  of  crude  oil 
compared  to  other  factors  of  production 
shows  the  following: 

The  price  of  crude  oil  before  the  25  cents 
per  barrel  Increase  was  only  4  percent  above 
the  1957-59  base  period.  With  the  Increase  It 
Is  only  11  percent  above  the  base  period.  In 
the  same  period,  the  cost  of  living  has  Jumped 
more  than  37  percent.  Hourly  Industrial 
wages  are  up  53  percent.  Wholesale  prices 
are  up  18  percent:  the  cost  of  other  crude 
minerals  has  Jumped  45  percent. 

While  the  demand  for  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  Increases,  and  while  ad- 
ditional domestic  sources  are  known  to  exist. 
exploration  activities  to  locate  more  domes- 
tic oil  continue  to  decrease. 

Clearly  a  paradox  exists. 

Estimates  put  possible  recoverable  re- 
serves of  crude  oU  in  the  United  States  at 
two  trillion  barrels — enough  to  last  200  years 
at  anticipated  rates  of  consumption.  The  fig- 
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not  Include  the  tremendous  oil  shale 
of   Wyoming,   Colorado   and   Utah. 

(ration  is  decreasing  because  the  re- 
the  Industry  Is  not  adequate.  In- 

prefer  to  put  their  money  elsewhere — 
a  further  decline  In  exploration  ac- 


Dnlted  States  Is  caught  In  a  vicious 
IVhlle  domestic  exploration  and  pro- 
i  continues  to  decline,  domestic  de- 
Increases.  To  relieve  the  shortage, 
pressures  have  been  growing  to  fill 
Increased  demand  through  foreign  sup- 
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freat  a  reliance  on  foreign  supplies  of 
Is  a   threat — to   the   domestic 
,  to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  na- 
( lefense. 

remember  the  recommendations  of 

t   Level   Task   Force   on   Oil   Im- 

1  hat  proposed  scrapping  the  present 

(ystem  in  favor  of  a  system  of  grad- 

tarlffs    and    dropping    the    price    per 

oil  by  80  cents  to  $1.50. 

happenings  In  the  Middle  East  and 

King  increase   In   the  costs  of  Im- 

crude  have  proved  the  need  for  strong 

oil  Indiistry. 

svents  have  further  shown  that  even 

Import  foreign  oil.  It  will  not  al- 

'  cheap.  The  consumer  canno^ave 

by   destroying   the   domestic   energy 

and   reducing  the  U.S.  to  a  state 

dependency.  We  need  a  strong,  ac- 

industry. 

and    Industry    studies    show 
Increase  of  25  cents  per  barrel  win 
4ddltlonal  domestic  supplies  of  1,125,- 
1.375,000   barrels   per   day   by    1980! 
Increases  will  mean  correspondingly 
Increase  In  domestic  production, 
the   U.S.   can   meet   Internal   de- 
1  rom  domestic  supplies  if  given  the  in- 
and  reasonable  government  policies, 
ncrease  In  the  price  of  crude  is  a  step 
■Ight  direction.  It  must  not  be  threat- 
shortsighted  policies  which  Jeopard- 
natlonal  security  and  the  domestic 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  re- 
consld(  r  your  recent  actions. 

Witt  kindest  regards. 
I  Sincerely, 

John  8.  Wold, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Independent  Petrolevm 

Association  of  America, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  December  7, 1970. 
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House. 
.D.C. 
Mr.  Phesident:  This  is  to  convey  to 
deep  concern  about  your  actions  to 
the  recent  increases  In  the  price  of 
il  and  gasoline. 

respectfully  submit  that  your  ac- 
based  on  misinformation  and  are 
ifled  by  the  facts.  The  price  of  crude 
the  Increase  was  4  percent  above 
59  base  period  and  with  the  Increase 
be  only  11  percent  above  the  base 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living 
s  up  more  than  37  percent;  Industry 
wages  up  53  percent:  wholesale  prices 
percent;   other  crude  minerals  up  45 
;  and  during  the  past  12  months  alone 
rease  in  hourly  wage  for  the  private 
sector  was  7  percent.  In  the  light 
simple  facts  and  by  singling  out 
niustry,  your  actions  against  the  8  per- 
il crease   in   crude  oil  prices  can  only 
to  us  to  be  discriminatory  and  there- 
Itlve.  We  are  also  dismayed  that  yovi 
;ondemn  this  8  percent  increase  while 
uyder  study  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
Emergency  Preparedness, 
analysis  of  the  history  of  the  state 
ition  laws  will  show  that  you  have 
Islnformed   In   vour   statement   that 
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such  laws  "interfere  with  the  fieedom  of 
our  domestic  market  system."  There  is  no 
evidence  to  support  this  statement  or  the 
inference  that  as  a  result  of  the  conservation 
laws  consumers  have  paid  higher  prices.  The 
long  history  shows  that  crude  oil  prices  have 
been  stabilized  at  declining  levels  under 
state  conservation  laws.  For  40  years  prior 
to  these  state  laws  the  average  price  in  con- 
stant 1958  dollars  was  S2.88  per  barrel;  for 
the  first  25  years  under  these  laws  the  aver- 
age was  $2.67;  and  for  the  past  11  years  the 
average  has  been  $2.63.  The  state  laws  are 
administered  by  personnel  with  much  ex- 
pertise and  long  experience  and  their  re- 
placement with  less  experienced  federal  em- 
ployees Involves  training  and  added 
expenditures  at  a  time  when  you  are  striving 
for  a  reduction  of  deficit  spending. 

Your  actions  condemn  consumers  of  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  oil  to  the  same  ill-fate 
and  hardships  now  being  experienced  by  con- 
sumers of  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  East  Coast 
who  are  faced  with  shortage  and  substantial 
Increases  In  prices.  Residual  fuel  oil  Is  the 
only  product  that  is  not  under  the  Manda- 
tory Oil  Import  Program  and  as  a  result  the 
East  Coast  has  become  95  percent  dependent 
on  imports.  Your  actions  will  ordain  that 
consvimers  of  all  other  oil  products  will  be- 
come increasingly  dependent  on  Imports  and 
the  accompanying  uncertainties  of  supply 
and  price.  A  shortage  of  domestic  production 
can  be  predicted  because  already  the  cash 
flow  of  the  industry  is  inadequate  to  do  the 
necessary  exploration  to  meet  growing  de- 
mands. The  25  cent  Increase  in  crude  oil 
prices  perhaps  will  not  even  offset  the  20 
cents  per  barrel  of  additional  tax  Imposed  on 
the  industry  by  the  1969  Tax  Act.  If  the 
crude  price  increase  is  not  permitted  to 
stand,  the  Impact  will  be  primarily  on  Inde- 
pendent producers  who  do  most  of  the  ex- 
ploratory drilling  because  they  are  dependent 
substantially  on  internally  generated  funds. 
Furthermore,  consumers  are  already  faced 
with  shortages  of  natural  gas.  This  Is  widely 
recognized  as  being  caused  by  the  unrealis- 
tlcally  low  prices  set  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Your  actions  on  crude  oil  will 
aggravate  the  natural  gas  shortage  because 
the  exploration  of  oil  and  gas  are  Inseparable. 

We  are  confident  that  if  you  will  order  a 
reevaluatlon  of  the  facts,  you  will  find  them 
as  we  have  outlined.  In  the  Interest  of  pro- 
tecting U.S.  consumers  from  shortages  and 
Inordinate  price  Increases  for  both  oil  prod- 
ucts and  natural  gas,  and  so  as  to  provide  as- 
surance of  the  availability  at  all  times  of  oil 
for  the  security  of  the  Nation,  we  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  do  so 
and  to  reconsider  the  actions  you  have  taken. 
Respectfully  yours, 

I  Robert  E.  Mead. 

Statemjcnt  on  Oil  Prices 

(By  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 

of  America) 

This  statement  Is  submitted,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  November  17  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register,  to  provide  Information  per- 
tinent to  the  OEP  investigation  of  "increases 
in  prices  of  crude  oil  and  gasoline  recently 
announced  by  certain  producers  and  re- 
finers of  petroleum." 

The  detailed  Information  on  oil  prices  con- 
tained In  this  statement  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

NATIONAL    SECDHITT 

1.  Two  World  Wars,  and  recurring  disrup- 
tions of  Middle  East  and  other  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere oil  supplies,  have  established  the 
fact  that  expanding  domestic  oil  supplies  In 
keeping  with  growing  U.S.  requirements  are 
indlsnenslble  to  national  security. 

2.  For  more  than  a  decade,  unfavorable 
trends  have  persisted  that  Imperil  the  Na- 
tion's strength  as  to  both  oil  and  natural 
gas  supplies.  For  example: 

(a)  Total  U.S.  oil  consumption  has  out- 
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run  additions  to  domestic  reserves  to  an 
increasing  extent,  with  the  result  that  the 
rn.tlo  of  reserves  to  consumption  has  declined 
dangerously  by  one-third  since  1957-59. 

(b)  Domestic  exploratory  activity  has  be- 
come progressively  inadequate,  as  shown  by 
the  decreases  since  1957-59  of  48  percent  in 
geophysical  work,  12  percent  in  acreage 
leased,  and  30  percent  In  wildcat  tests 
drilled. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  domestic  exploration 
and  development  (averaging  $4.6  billion  per 
year  for  the  past  six  years)  are  Insufficient 
and  should  increase  to  more  than  $8  billion 
annually  by  1980. 

(d)  The  vital  and  leading  role  of  inde- 
pendent producers  in  exploration  and  drill- 
ing has  deteriorated,  with  exploration  and 
development  expenditures  by  Independents 
down  more  than  $1  billion  yearly,  or  over  45 
percent,  since  the  peak  year  1956. 

3.  The  threat  to  national  security  stems 
from  economic  conditions.  Oil  supply  Is 
highly  elastic  to  changes  In  crude  oil  price 
levels.  For  example.  Government  and  in- 
dustry studies  show  that  U.S.  oil  production 
by  1980  would  be  Increased  by  450,000-550,- 
000  barrels  dally  for  each  10«  per  barrel  In- 
crease in  crude  oil  prices.  On  this  basis,  the 
recent  Increase  of  25^  per  barrel  would  result 
in  additional  domestic  supplies  of  1,125,000 
to  1,375,000  barrels  per  day  by  1980,  over  and 
above  the  supply  that  otherwise  would  be 
available. 

consumer's  interest 

An  expanding,  healthy  domestic  Industry 
has  been  proven  to  be  the  beat  assurance  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  consumers  at  rela- 
tively low  prices: 

(a)  An  hour's  average  wage  for  all  Indus- 
trial employees  bought  9.2  gallons  of  gaso- 
line In  1969,  or  44  percent  more  than  15 
years  ago. 

(b)  The  price  received  by  the  Industry  for 
gasoline  In  1969  was  only  10.5  percent  higher 
than  the  average  1957-59  price,  as  com- 
pared with  an  Increase  of  27.7  percent  In 
the  cost  of  living  as  measured  by  all  retail 
prices. 

(c)  Greatly  Increased  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil  and  natural  gas  would  increase  the 
total  cost  of  petroleum  energy  to  consum- 
ers. For  example,  the  average  price  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  combined,  in  1969  was 
about  $1.90  per  barrel,  converting  gas  to 
barrels  on  the  basis  of  Btu  content,  as  com- 
pared with  over  $2.00  per  barrel  for  the  low- 
est cost  foreign  oil  Imported  under  normal 
conditions.  Under  today's  conditions,  with 
foreign  oil  prices  increasing  and  greatly  In- 
creased tanker  rates  resulting  from  Middle 
East  disruptions,  the  cost  of  imported  ell  is 
substantially  higher  than  $2.00  per  barrel. 

INDUSTRY  PRICE  PERFORMANCE 

The  performance  and  record  of  the  domes- 
tic Industry  shows  clearly  that  U.S.  crude 
oil  prices  have  been  relatively  low,  as  meas- 
ured by  accepted  tests: 

(a)  The  price  of  crude  oil  has  followed 
the  same  general  trend  as  the  wholesale 
price  level  for  all  U.S.  commodities  for  the 
past  80  years. 

(b)  Since  1957-59,  the  relative  position  of 
the  Industry  has  deteriorated  because  U.S. 
crude  oil  prices  increased  less  than  4  per- 
cent by  1969,  In  contrast  to  an  Increase  of 
13  percent  for  all  commodities. 

(c)  The  real  price  of  crude  oU,  expressed 
In  constant  1958  dollars,  has  declined  dur- 
ing the  period  of  import  controls  since  1959 
by  44  cents  per  barrel,  or  15  percent. 

(d)  The  price  of  other  crude  minerals  In- 
creased 20  percent '  by  1969  above  the  1957- 
59  base  period,  or  more  than  five  times  the 
increase  of  less  than  4  i>ercent  for  crude  oil. 

(e)  The  cost-price  squeeze  suffered  by  the 
domestic  Industry  Is  Illustrated  by  the  in- 
creases by  1969  above  the  1957-59  base  pe- 
riod, of  more  than  40  percent '  In  wages  nnd 
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24  percent  In  oilfield  machinery,  compared 
with  the  Increase  of  less  than  4  percent  In 
crude  oil  prices. 

(f )  The  domestic  Industry's  rate  of  return 
has  been  below  most  other  Industries,  aver- 
aging 10.2  percent  for  the  past  15  years  as 
compared  with  ll.l  percent  for  all  manu- 
facturing Industries,  reflecting  the  relatively 
low  level  of  oil  prices. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  recent  Increases  In  crude  oil  prices 
are  Justified,  In  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity, as  an  essential  step  toward  correct- 
ing the  unfavorable  trends  that  have 
Imperilled  the  Nation's  strength  as  to  oil  and 
natural  gas  supplies. 

The  recent  Increases  are  justified,  in  the 
consumer's  Interest,  as  an  essential  step 
toward  assuring  a  healthy,  expanding  domes- 
tic Industry  that  can  continue  Its  record  of 
supplying  the  consumer's  needs  for  both 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  at  relatively  low 
prices.  In  fact,  lower  than  from  any  other 
source. 

The  recent  increases  are  justified  by  the 
price  performance  of  the  industry  that  shows 
crude  oil  prices  have  been,  and  are,  rela- 
tively low  by  accepted  tests. 

The  recent  Increases  are  justified  In  rec- 
ognition that  for  the  next  decade  and  beyond, 
petroleum  (crude  oil  and  natural  gas)  can 
be  expected  to  constitute  the  primary  source 
of  energy  for  national  security  and  growing 
peacetime  consumer  requirements;  Industry 
and  government  policies  should  be  responsive 
to  this  situation  if  the  Nation's  historic  posi- 
tion of  an  abundance  of  energy  is  to  be 
maintained. 

The  recent  Increases  are  more  than  justi- 
fied in  light  of  the  fact  that  they  restore  less 
than  half  of  t.'ie  44  cent  decline  In  the  real 
price  of  crude  oil  since  1959;  and  are  sub- 
stantially Insufficient  to  bring  the  price  In 
line  with  prices  and  the  economy  in  general, 
which  win  be  necessary  if  the  Industry  is  to 
be  enabled  to  do  the  Job  of  finding  and  de- 
veloping the  tremendous  quantities  of  re- 
serves of  oil  and  natural  gas  that  our  growing 
economy  and  the  national  security  will  re- 
quire. 

The  recent  Increases  In  the  price  of  both 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  (the  Industry's  primary 
consumer  product),  assuming  they  are  fully 
extended  nationwide,  are  justified  by  the 
fact  that  they  would  then  be  at  a  level  above 
the  1957-59  base  period  of  11  percent  for 
crude  oil  and  about  20  percent  for  gasoline, 
thereby  still  remaining  depressed  when,  for 
example,  measured  against  the  Increases' 
that  have  occurred  since  1957-59  In  (1)  the 
cost  of  living,  up  37.4  percent.  (2)  wholesale 
prices,  up  18  percent,  (3)  other  crude  min- 
erals, up  46  percent,  (4)  Industry  hourly 
^rages,  up  53  percent. 

FOOTNOTES 

» As  noted  herelnbelow,  by  1970  crude  min- 
erals had  Increased  45  percent  and  Industry 
wages  53  percent. 

•  These  Increases  are  based  on  the  latest 
data  available  for  1970. 
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HON. 


ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribute.  It  is  self-explanatory. 

I  should  only  like  to  add  as  a  footnote, 
growing  concern  in  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  complete  inertia  that 
exists  among  the  bureaucracy.  I  believe 
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the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice ought  to  address  itself  to  this  problem 
and  find  out  why  it  is  that  so  many 
Federal  programs  which  we  enact  here  in 
Congress  never  reach  the  grassroots 
level  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Mr.  Farmer's  departure  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  albeit  understandable, 
will  not  help  change  the  system,  but  he 
made  a  notable  contribution  when  he 
called  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the 
system  by  his  resignation. 

The  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
Ladcoon,  1970 

James  Fanner,  highest  ranking  black  ofB- 
clal  in  the  Nixon  administration,  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  secretary  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Representatives  of  the 
"liberal"  media  tried  to  get  him  to  say  that 
he  quit  because  of  some  Innate  racial  animus 
of  the  administration,  but  Parmer  refused 
to  go  along. 

No,  sir,  he  said;  that  wasn't  It  at  all.  After 
20  months  of  wrestling  with  muscle-bound 
burocracy,  he  simply  concluded  that  it  was 
impossible  to  register  much  visible  move- 
ment. He  said  there  was  "a  buUt-ln  resist- 
ance to  change  and  a  slow-moving  machin- 
ery government  which  blocked  It." 

Almoet  every  high  official  In  Washington 
becomes  familiar  with  the  vexations  Farmer 
encountered.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
complained  that  trying  to  get  action  out  of 
the  State  Department  was  like  trying  to  spur 
a  bowl  of  Jelly  into  action.  Earl  Smith,  a 
former  ambassador  to  Cuba,  said  that  "the 
fourth  floor,"  comprising  burocrats  of  the 
lower  echelons,  stymied  all  of  his  warnings 
and  recommendations. 

Administrators  In  Washington  are  as  help- 
less as  Laocoon  and  his  sons  In  the  tentacles 
of  the  snakes. 


A    PRAYER    THAT    POW    RELEASE 
TALKS  WILL  BE  PRODUCTIVE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement from  Paris  this  morning 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  had  offered 
the  return  of  all  North  Vietnamese  being 
held  captive  in  exchange  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  is  good  news,  indeed.  It 
also  was  comforting  that  our  negotiator 
joined  the  South  Vietnamese  In  this 
offer. 

Nothing  could  brighten  so  many  homes 
this  holiday  season  as  the  release  of  our 
men  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. The  Christmas  season  is  one  of 
hope  to  the  Christian  world,  and  I  pray 
that  this  move  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Americans  being  held  by  Hanoi  will  be 
successful. 

The  plight  of  the  families  of  these  men 
is  clearly  and  emotiontilly  displayed  In  a 
Christmas  card  prepared  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
S.  Meams  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  the  wife 
of  Lt.  Coi.  Arthur  Mearns  who  has  been 
missing  In  action  since  November  11, 
1966.  The  card  simply  states  on  the 
cover: 

My  name  is  Frances.  My  daddy  Is  a  pilot 
prisoner  In  Hanoi.  We  miss  him  very  much. 
Please  CJod,  bring  him  home. 


41077 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  all  Americans 
for  their  support  and  prayers  so  that  this 
Christmas  wish  of  Frances  Meams 
might  be  answered. 


A  REAL  NEED  FOR  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  65  million  people  who  live  in  non- 
metropolitan  America,  and  yet  the  mi- 
gration from  the  rural  to  the  urban 
areas  is  a  documented  fact  which  is  add- 
ing to  the  threat  to  our  urban  centers. 
About  70  percent  of  our  people  are  jam- 
med onto  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  land. 
These  are  not  idle  statistics,  they  are 
contained  in  the  urgent  message  to  the 
President  from  his  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development.  They  concisely  explain  the 
trend  as  follows: 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Nation  was  85 
percent  rural  and  15  percent  urban.  Today 
it  Is  65  percent  urban  and  35  percent  rural 
(The  Report  of  The  President's  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development — A  New  Life  for  the 
Country — March  1970). 

One  of  the  proven  saviors  of  the  small 
American  farmer  is  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Our  former  colleague  in  the 
House.  James  V.  Smith,  has  been  serving 
as  an  outstanding  head  of  these  efforts. 
As  Administrator  of  FHA,  he  recently 
summarized  FHA  accomplishments  in 
fiscal  1970.  He  reports  that  during  the 
year,  FHA  directly  served  a  record  6.4 
million  rural  Americans.  FHA  loan  pro- 
grams made  available  more  money  for 
these  rural  citizens  than  in  any  year  in 
its  history. 

I  have  consistently  supported  FHA  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  for  rural  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities  and  those  for 
housing,  farm  ownership  and  operation, 
and  disaster  assistance.  This  Congress 
has  recognized  the  need  for  increased 
funds  for  the  FHA  programs.  Today  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  which  would  make 
an  important  advance  in  the  farm  own- 
ership loan  program. 

HJl.  11547,  as  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  is  belated  statutory 
recognition  of  an  unfortunate  fact — in- 
flation. Since  1961,  the  FHA  program  for 
making  loans  available  for  the  purchase 
of  small  farms,  has  had  a  maximum 
limitation  of  $60,000.  While  that  figure 
may  have  had  some  relation  to  economic 
realitj'  in  1961,  it  certainly  does  no  longer. 
The  average  value  per  acre  of  land  has 
increased  about  80  percent  and  related 
costs  have  gone  up  as  well.  But  the  maxi- 
mum limitation  of  $60,000  has  not  gone 
up. 

Most  of  the  ownership  loans  are 
guaranteed  loans  rather  than  direct 
loans  and  thus  the  effect  upon  the  Fed- 
eral budget  should  not  be  substantial. 
But  the  effect  upon  a  young  man  faced 
with  the  staggering  task  of  fulfilling  his 
desire  to  go  into  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, will  be  substantial.  Instead  of  send- 
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irig  him  off  to  the  big  city,  the  increase 
ir  the  maximiun  will  permit  him  to  ob- 
tj  in  enough  financing  to  purchase  a 
SI  -lall  farm  and  become  a  productive  part 
01  the  agribusiness  economy. 

The  average  age  of  the  farmer  is  in- 
creasing. We  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
g(  t  young  people  to  go  into  farming.  They 
a;  e  migrating  to  the  cities,  much  to  the 
d  smay  of  their  farmer  fathers.  It  is  too 
e:  pensive  for  them  to  get  started  in  the 
b;  siness  of  farming.  One  of  the  purposes 
01  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
n-  inistration  Act  was  to  make  it  possible 
f c  r  young  people  to  go  into  farming.  But 
ir  the  pa.st  decade,  there  has  been  a  28- 
pi  rcent  decline  in  the  number  of  farms. 
O'  the  65  million  total  rural  population, 
less  than  10  million  are  actively  engaged 
ir  farming.  We  must  stop  the  migration 
tc  the  cities  and  we  can  help  by  passing 
tl  is  bill  today. 

The  farm  ownership  loans  at  5  per- 
ce  nt  interest  over  a  40-year  period  make 
it  possible  for  young  farmers  to  make  the 
anesome  initial  investment  in  farming 
land.  Without  such  help,  it  would  be 
ne  arly  impossible  for  a  young  farmer  to 
gU  a  start  without  already  being  rich 
b<yond  the  family  farm  level.  In  1969, 
tl  ere  were  34,388  applications  for  farm 
o\ -nership  loans.  Of  this  total,  293  direct 
loins  and  13,409  insured  loans  were 
glinted  at  values  of  $4,999,000  and  $272,- 

1,000  respectively. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  worthy  of 
01  r  support. 


i: 


HfARYLANDER  AWARDED  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  CROSS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF    MARYLAND 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
or  Friday,  November  20,  Capt.  Terrence 
M  O'Connell,  a  fine  young  soldier  from 
Bi  iltimore,  Md.,  was  awarded  the  Distln- 
giished  Service  Cross.  I  should  like  to 
h(  nor  Captain  O'Connell  by  including 
tl^B  following  article  in  the  Record: 
CAPTAi>f  O'Connell  Awarded  DSC 

:;apt.  Terrence  M.  O'Connell,  a  25-year-old 
Infantry  officer,  received  the  Distinguished 
Se  rvlce  Cross  during  ceremonies  conducted 
bj  Major  General  Carl  W.  Hughes,  oommand- 
er  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  Represen- 
ts ;lve  Clarence  D.  Long  of  Maryland,  a  friend 
of  the  O'Connell  family,  also  participated  in 
thj  presentation. 

rhe  many  people  who  had  gathered  In  the 
geieral's  office  surrounded  the  young  officer 
ar  d  his  wife  and  were  talking  amiably  when 
ths  command  "Attention  to  Orders"  doml- 
na  ted  the  room. 

rhe  voices  fell  silent  as  the  general's  aide 
rei4  the  citation:  "By  direction  of  the  Pres- 
id  int  .  .  .  for  extraordinary  heroism  involv- 
In  ;  conflict  with  an  armed  hostile  force  in 
th ;  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Oaptaln  (then  flrst 
lieutenant)  O'Connell  distinguished  himself 
wl  lie  leading  a  combat  petrol  in  search  of 
en  smy  soldiers  neax  Cu  Chi." 

ENEMT    ENCOUNTERED 

Vhlle  the  audience  listened,  the  story  of 
Ca  ptain  O'Connell's  actions  were  revealed. 
Hq  and  his  patrol  heard  voices  coming  from 
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the  mouth  of  an  underground  enemy  tunnel 
so  he  directed  his  interpreter  to  Instruct  the 
enemy  soldiers  to  surrender.  Three  of  the 
enemy  responded  but  as  the  third  one  left  the 
tunnel  opening,  a  grenade  was  thrown  from 
the  hole  and  exploded  harmlessly  among 
Captain  O'Connell's  patrol  members. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  con- 
fusion, one  of  the  three  enemy  soldiers  drew 
a  grenade  he  had  concealed  and  threw  it 
toward  Captain  O'Connell  and  two  patrol 
members. 

PROTECTED    BUDDY 

Captain  O'Connell  saw  what  happened  and 
shoved  one  of  his  soldiers  to  the  ground  and 
fell  on  top  of  the  second  man  as  the  grenade 
landed  and  exploded.  His  action  caused  hUn 
to  take  the  full  blast  of  the  grenade  wound- 
ing him  critically. 

While  the  25th  Infantry  Division  officer 
was  standing  at  attention  listening  to  the 
citation  awarding  him  the  Army's  second 
highest  award,  one  couldn't  help  remember 
conversations  with  this  1967  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

When  he  graduated  from  college,  he  tried 
twice  to  get  into  the  Army  and  was  turned 
down  both  time8..i:ior  bad  knees."  The  third 
time  he  attempted  to  get  in,  he  "conven- 
iently" forgot  to  mention  his  knees  and  came 
on  active  duty  In  January  1968. 

SLATED    FOR    OCS 

The  company  he  took  Basic  and  Advanced 
Individual  Training  with  at  Ft.  Dix,  N.J.,  was 
headed  for  Infantry  Officer's  Candidate 
School,  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga. 

Between  AIT  and  OCS,  Captain  O'Connell 
took  time  out  to  marry  his  wife,  Cyndy. 
(Without  knowing  It,  his  wife  also  was  stand- 
ing at  attention  beside  her  husband  while  he 
was  being  honored.) 

Graduating  sixth  In  bis  OCS  class.  Captain 
O'Connell  was  turned  down  on  his  request 
for  Immediate  assignment  to  Vietnam.  In- 
stead he  was  assigned  to  work  with  the  officer 
candidates  in  the  classes  which  followed.  He 
remained  in  this  assignment  until  June  1969 
when  he  completed  airborne  training  and 
then  went  to  Vietnam. 

FULFlLLtNG   ASSIGNMENT 

Captain  O'Connell  wanted  those  present  to 
know  that  he  had  had  a  choice  about  com- 
ing in  the  Army.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  never  been  bored  In  the  service  and  that 
his  assignment  in  Vietnam  was  a  kind  of  ful- 
fillment to  him  because  It  taxed  his  every 
ability,  mentally  and  physically. 

When  asked  about  his  plans,  he  was  quick 
to  say  that  he  wanted  to  remain  In  the  Army 
as  an  Infantry  officer.  Whether  this  will  hap- 
pen cannot  be  determined  until  hla  full 
physical  abilities  can  be  evaluated. 

Captain  O'Connell's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  O'Connell,  live  in  Eggertsville,  N.Y. 


EIGHTY-ONE  PERCENT  OF  THE 
NEXT  OF  KIN  OF  POW'S  APPROVE 
RECENT  RESCUE  ATTEMPT 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
survey  which  has  gone  virtually  imno- 
ticed  in  the  press  is  certainly  worth  call- 
ing to  the  public  attention. 

It  is  a  survey  taken  by  the  respected 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 
N.J. 

That  survey  shows  that  81  percent  of 
the  next-of-kin  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
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those  missing  in  action  In  Indochina  ap- 
prove of  the  recent  attempt  to  rescue 
prisoners,  then  thought  to  be  held  at 
Sontay  prison. 

Only  10  percent  reacted  unfavorably. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  those  Inter- 
viewed would  approve  of  another  rescue 
attempt  or  of  the  Government  taking 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  obtain 
the  release  of  America^/*  prisoners  of 
war.  -  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hay  ^  heard  much 
criticism  of  the  Son-Tay  raid  from  those 
knee-jerk  loves  to  oppose  anything  Pres- 
ident Nixon  may  do  s'^ort  of  all-out 
surrender.  "' 

It  is  good  to  know  they  remain  a 
minority. 


A  DEVOTED  FEW  STRIVE  TO  SAVE 
THE  WILD  HORSES 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  horse  lovers  to 
read  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  15  entitled 
"A  Devoted  Few  Strive  To  Save  The  Wild 
Horses." 

Mrs.  Velma  Johnston,  mentioned  in 
the  article,  is  one  of  my  constituents  who 
is  a  dedicated  worker,  diligently  striving 
to  protect  the  remaining  wild  horses  in 
this  country  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  public  awareness  of  this  issue  today. 

I  insert  the  following  article: 
A  Devoted  Few  Strive  To  Save  The  Wild 
Horses 
(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

Denver,  Nov.  14. — Hounded  by  human  ene- 
mies, America's  once  huge  bands  of  wild 
horses  are  disappearing  from  the  Western 
plains  and  mountains. 

In  remote  gullies,  mesas  and  deserts  where 
only  the  hardiest  survive  are  the  remaining 
descendants  of  the  tough,  small  Spamsh 
mustangs  brought  to  the  horseless  New  World 
by  the  conqulstadores  400  years  ago. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were  an 
estimated  two  million  wild  horses  ranging 
through  the  Immense  grasslands  that  run 
west  of  the  Mlsslsslpi  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  past  the  Continental  Divide  and 
through  the  deserts  beyond  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Today,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  only  16,000  are  alive,  scattered  In  11 
Western  states.  The  wild  horse  Is  hunted 
down  for  sport  or  slaughtered  for  pet  food  or 
killed  because  It  competes  for  grass  with  an- 
telope, deer,  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  plight  of  the  horses  has  touched  off  a 
growing  movement  among  conservationists 
to  protect  the  last  of  the  vanishing  bands. 
But  the  efforts  so  far  have  brought  only  slight 
advances.  Mustang  hunters  In  airplanes  still 
stamr  de  the  wild  horses  till  they  drop  from 
exhaustion,  capture  them  and  sell  them  as 
horsemeat  for  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  story  of  the  horses,  and  the  efforts  to 
save  them.  Is  told  In  a  Just-published  book, 
"America's  Last  Wild  Horses,"  by  Hope  Ryden 
of  New  York,  a  documentary  film  producer 
for  ABC  News. 

Miss  Ryden  said,  "They  need  protection 
from  cruelty  and  extinction.  Many  livestock 
people  want  to  remove  all  predators  and  com- 
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petltors.  If  there  Is  no  economic  gain,  then 
they  feel  the  animal  has  no  right  to  exist." 

Only  rarely  does  a  traveler  In  the  West 
catch  Bight  of  a  wild  stallion  standing  on  a 
hilltop,  a  half  mile  or  more  off  the  road,  his 
mares  downhill  out  of  sight,  testing  the  wind 
and  watching  for  enemies. 

"You  occasionally  see  one  and  It's  the  thrill 
of  a  lifetime,"  said  Mrs.  Velma  (Wild  Horse 
Annie)  Johnson  of  Reno,  Nev.,  who  has  been 
an  almost  llfelo-  '^.  defender  of  the  animals. 

"Mostly  all  yoi  j;  ver  see  is  a  cloud  of  dust 
after  they  are  gor  •  It's  their  stubborn  ability 
to  survive  that  i  i^es  them  so  remarkable." 

In  their  argument  for  saving  the  horses,  the 
words  of  defenders  are  filled  with  such  emo- 
tion and  wonder,  "'aey  believe  the  horses  are 
part  of  American  iilstory  and  should  be  pre- 
served as  much  as  Plymouth  Rock,  the  Get- 
tysburg battlefields  or  the  giant  Sequoia 
trees. 

A  hunter's  viewpoint 

But  sentiment  does  not  move  Chester 
(Chug)  Utter,  an  airplane  pilot  and  mustang- 
er  who  lives  near  Reno.  He  said  he  captured 
40,000  horses  over  14  years  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  before  quitting  two  years 
ago.  In  those  days,  the  bureau  sold  the  ani- 
mals at  auction  to  all  comers. 

Mr.  Utter  said  wild  horse  preserves  should 
be  set  up  on  Government  land  by  those  who 
wish  to  save  them. 

"Otherwise  therell  be  50,000  running 
around  the  mountains  and  the  average  tour- 
ist will  never  get  to  see  them,"  said  Mr.  Utter. 

"You  need  every  spear  of  grass  for  deer, 
antelope  and  cattle.  I  don't  have  any  ax  to 
grind  either  v/ay.  But  I'd  much  rather  have 
wild  game  than  a  bunch  of  horses  you  can't 
do  nothing  with.  You  cant  reach  them  on 
horseback." 

Professor  C.  Wayne  Oook,  head  of  the  range 
sciences  department  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, said  the  horses  should  be  saved  be- 
cause of  their  history  and  their  place  as  part 
of  man's  natural  surroundings.  They  played 
a  large  role  In  the  life  of  the  plains  Indians 
and  in  the  development  of  the  West. 

Dr.  Cook  acknowledged  the  emotional  fac- 
tor In  the  movement  for  preserving  them. 
"We  have  so  many  horse  lovers  and  the  ma- 
jority don't  want  to  see  the  horse  abused." 

But  Dr.  Cook  cautioned  that  there  should 
be  some  control  over  the  numbers  of  wild 
horses  lest  they  multiply  too  quickly  and  be- 
come too  competitive  for  grazing  lands. 

Mrs.  Johnston  says  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  hunting  mustangs,  they  will  all  be 
gone  In  eight  years.  She  is  president  of  the 
International  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Mustangs  and  Burros,  which  has  Its  head- 
quarters In  Badger,  Calif. 

It  was  largely  through  her  efforts  that  the 
so-called  Wild  Horse  Annie  Law  was  passed 
by  Congress.  It  prohibits  hunting  of  un- 
branded  horses  by  motor  vehicles  and  air- 
planes on  public  lands. 

Mrs.  Johnston  said  hunters  get  around  the 
law  by  putting  a  branded  mare  out  with  the 
wild  horses  and  then  gathering  up  the  whole 
group  a  year  later,  a  practice  which  Is  allowed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Mrs.  Johnson  wants  to  sectire  Federal  pro- 
tection for  the  few  remaining  wild  horses. 
A  bill  Introduced  by  United  States  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Republican  of  Wyoming, 
which  would  have  given  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  custody  over  the  animals,  died 
In  committee  this  year.  Mrs.  Johnston  and 
those  associated  with  her  hope  to  get  a  simi- 
lar bill  considered  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

PRESERVES    ESTABLISHED 

Thus  far,  there  are  only  two  wild  horse 
preserves  on  the  Federal  land  controlled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

A  group  of  citizens  of  Lovell,  Wyo.,  started 
a  fight  to  save  200  horses  In  the  Pryor  Moun- 
tains  of  Wyoming  and  Montana.   Through 
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their  efforts,  the  bureau  set  up  a  35,000- 
acre  preserve  for  the  horses. 

Another  200  horses  are  roaming  in  a  300,- 
000-acre  site  In  the  southern  desert  of  Ne- 
vada. This  preserve,  however.  Is  less  than 
Ideal.  The  land  Is  part  of  the  NelUs  Air  Force 
bombing  and  gunnery  range  and  the  Nevada 
test  site  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  Oshoto,  120  miles  east  of  Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Robert  E.  Brlslawn,  an  80-year-old  rancher, 
began  searching  out  ptire-blooded  Spanish 
mustangs  50  years  ago  from  herds  that 
even  then  were  beginning  to  decline. 

Mr.  Brlslawn's  special  Interest  was  In 
horses  of  Barb  or  Andaluslan  ancestry  that 
were  carried  to  the  North  American  continent 
by  the  early  Spanish  explorers.  The  horses 
can  survive  on  next  to  nothing  in  the  re- 
mote areas  to  which  man  has  driven  them. 
The  direct  descendants  of  the  Spanish  horses 
are  marked  by  their  small  stature,  Roman 
noses  and  the  lack  of  a  sixth  .arge  lumbar 
vertebra  that  Is  found  In  most  modern 
horses. 

Mr.  Brlslawn,  called  the  "Wyoming  Kid," 
Is  every  bit  as  small  and  tough  as  the  horses 
he  keeps  on  his  3,000  acre  Gay  use  Ranch  near 
Oshoto. 

A    DAT    ON    THE    RANGE 

After  a  mldmornlng  drink  of  bourbon,  cut 
with  7-Up,  and  swallowed  in  the  bunk  house 
filled  with  newspaper  clippings,  sleeping  cats 
and  dogs  and  mountains  of  odds  and  ends, 
Mr.  Brlslawn  and  his  son,  Emmett,  set  out 
with  the  family  to  find  some  of  the  horses. 

The  animals  roam  free  on  his  land  and 
the  stallions  choose  their  own  mares  as  they 
do  In  the  wild. 

A  black  stud  was  seen  first,  only  a  sil- 
houette on  the  hilltop,  bead  up  and  alert, 
watching  to  see  if  It  was  a  friend  or  foe  who 
stopped  the  pickup  truck  on  the  gravel  road 
below  him.  Sensing  no  danger,  and  appar- 
ently remembering  past  snacks  of  oats,  he 
moved  downhill  toward  the  Brlslawns.  A 
harem  of  eight  or  10  mares  and  their  colts 
appeared,  moving  over  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  foUowed  him,  breaking  into  a  trot. 

Soon  the  small,  excitable  horses  were  mill- 
ing around  a  laughing  Mrs.  Emmett  Brlslawn, 
who  dodged  and  ran  to  keep  from  being 
trampled  as  she  dumped  coffee  cans  of  oats 
on  the  ground.  The  animals'  long  manes  and 
tails  were  matted  with  burrs  and  they  danced 
away  on  tmshod  hooves  at  any  unexpected 
movement. 

The  Wyoming  Kid  was  In  among  them, 
wearing  his  smooth-top  10-gallon  hat,  shout- 
ing to  his  son  about  the  merits  of  one  of 
the  mares. 

Later,  bouncing  over  the  roadless  grassy 
brown  hills  in  the  truck,  he  reflected  on  how 
men  seek  beauty,  size  and  conformation  In 
their  horses  today. 

"They've  bred  the  horoe  out  of  the  horse," 
he  said.  "Barb  is  all  of  It.  Man  o'War  was  sup- 
posed to  be  part  Barb,  only  they  called  It 
Arabian.  Big  old  homely  rough-headed  Barb 
will  do  It.  That's  the  daddy  of  them  all. 
There's  not  many  left." 


AFTER  THE  WAR  IS  OVER 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  Walter  Lippmann  has  shared  his 
informed  views  with  many  Americans 
on  a  multitude  of  pressing  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  matters.  While  on  occa- 
sion I  have  not  agreed  with  Mr.  Lipp- 
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mann's  analysis  of  an  issue,  his  cogent 
presentations  and  deft  analysis  has  al- 
ways contributed  to  reasoned  discourse. 

In  a  recent  article  entitled  "After  the 
War  is  Over,"  Mr.  Lippmann  reiterates 
some  themes  concerning  the  war  In 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  the  author's  view 
that  much  of  the  trauma  about  our  with- 
drawal from  tills  area  is  because  this  sit- 
uation has  been  defined  in  terms  of  de- 
feat rather  than  the  liquidation  of  an 
urmecessary  military  commitment. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  article  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  "After  the 
War  is  Over": 

After  the  War  Is  Over 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

When  the  war  In  Indochina  ends.  It  will 
matter  a  great  deal  how  we  tinderstand  what 
happened,  and  why.  For  this  country  can  tear 
Itself  apart  If  it  falls  into  bitter  quarrels 
about  what  happened.  There  will  be  those 
who  say  that  we  have  been  defeated  although 
we  could  have  won.  There  wlU  be  others  who 
say  that  we  should  not  have  Intervened  but 
that  we  were  deceived  and  seduced.  "There 
are  two  things  that  will  always  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  democratic  nation,"  said  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle,  "to  start  a  war  and  to  end  It." 
The  heavy  losses  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
and  the  enormous  costs  and  frustrations  of 
the  war  will  be  tolerable  only  if  we  can  come 
to  some  common  understanding  as  to  what 
went  wrong,  and  why  It  happened. 

I  must  begin  by  Insisting  on  a  point  that 
President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon  have 
needlessly  obscured  and  confused.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  mistake  and  a  failure  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  defeat  on  the  other.  The 
United  States  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
defeated  In  Indochina  even  though  we  with- 
draw ovir  armed  forces  and  realize  that  In  the 
longer  run  the  South  Vletn&mese  Govern- 
ment Is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  stay  on  a 
course  that  Is  Independent  of  North  Vietnam. 
For  the  United  States  this  will  have  been  a 
large  and  costly  failure  to  do  what  we  said 
we  were  going  to  do.  But  the  United  States 
wUl  not  have  been  defeated.  For  defeat  la 
what  happened  to  Nazi  Germany  and  to 
Japan;  to  surrender,  to  have  the  armed  forces 
lay  down  their  arms,  to  have  the  country  oc- 
cupied and  governed  by  the  enemy.  No  such 
thing  can  happen  to  us  In  Indochina,  which 
is  proof  that  It  Is  not  a  vital  area  to  the 
United  States.  And  therefore  President  Nixon 
would  do  the  country  a  service  If  he  would 
cease  to  confuse  a  mistaken  war  with  the 
downf aU  of  being  defeeted. 

"ARMED  PEASANTS  WHO  ARE  WnXING  TO  DIE  ARE 
A     MATCH     FOR    THE     MIGHTIEST     POWER" 

We  need  at  the  same  time  to  explain  to 
ourselves  what  at  flrst  seems  to  be  absurd. 
Here  we  are,  some  200  million  of  us,  with  the 
greatest  armaments  that  any  country  haa 
ever  possessed  and  there  are  the  North  Viet- 
namese, some  20  million  of  them,  with  a 
primitive  Industrial  system.  Yet  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  them  do  what  we  want 
them  to  do.  Why  not?  Because  armed  peas- 
ants who  are  willing  to  die  are  a  match  for 
the  mightiest  power.  Elephants  cannot  clear 
the  mosquitoes  from  a  swamp.  The  United 
States  has  been  unable  to  conquer  the  armed 
guerrillas  of  the  vast  Asian  continent. 

Why,  we  are  asked,  have  we  not  vised  all 
our  weapons  and  bombed  them  back  Into  the 
Stone  Age?  The  answer  Is  that  the  United 
States  had  compelling  reasons  to  believe  that 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  stand 
Idly  by  If  we  did,  and  that  nothing  that  was 
at  stake  In  Indochina  was  worth  another 
world  war. 
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Th\is,  oiir  failure  In  Vietnam  sprang  from 
a  great  mistake.  We  asked  the  armed  forces 
t )  do  what  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do. 
Cur  senior  military  leaders,  the  men  who 
^  ere  the  commanders  before  and  during  the 
s  »cond  world  war,  knew  better.  They  had  al- 
^■ays  believed  that  the  United  States'  mlU- 
t  iry  power  was  on  the  ocean  and  that  Asian 
1  md  wars  were  to  be  avoided  studiously.  The 
r  len  who  did  commit  the  United  States  to  a 
imd  war  In  South  Vietnam  had  to  Ignore 
tie  precedents  and  override  the  advice  of 
Men  nice  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Douglas 
![ac.\rthur   and   Matthew  B.   Rldgway. 

'  THERE  rLOCBISHED  THS  FANTASTIC  NOTION 
THAT  OtiS  NATION  COULD  ACT  AS  OLOBAI. 
POLICEMAN." 

If  we  are  pacifists  and  doves  about  Vlet- 
I  am.  It  Is  because  of  the  old  American  view  of 
i  land  war  In  Asia.  The  opposition  to  Inter- 
^entlon  on  the  Asian  continent  begins  with 
the  teachings  of  our  senior  commanders  In 
ttie  second  world  war.  long  before  Senator 
I'ulbright  and  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
I  egan  to  dissent.  The  question  Is  why  the 
United  SUtes  ever  violated  lt»  own  mlUtary 
c  octnne. 

The  reason  for  the  mistake  which  led  to  the 
1  allure  was  cerUlnly  not  the  vUlalny  or  the 
!  mbition  or  the  profit-seeking  of  anyone.  The 
leason  was  the  global  confusion  which  ex- 
1 5ted  when  the  second  world  war  came  to  an 
(  nd.  The  two  principal  enemies  of  the  United 
Mates.  Germany  and  Japan,  were  utterly  de- 
!  fated  and  all  the  principal  allies  and  friends, 
•he  Soviet  Union.  China,  Prance  and  Britain, 
were  prostrated.  Only  the  United  States  was 
unlnvaded,  powerful  and  rich,  unhurt  and 
!  nvulnerable. 

The  recovery  of  our  allies  and  of  our  ene- 

<  ales  was  greatly  helped  by  wise  and  benefl- 
(ent  measures  Uke  the  Marshall  plan  and 
1  lATO,  and  for  a  few  years  It  looked  as  If  we 

<  o'uld  do  anything  anywhere  In  the  world. 
'The  whole  world  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
1  Jnlted  States  for  protection  and  for  recovery 
ind  reconstruction,  even  for  food.  Never.  It 
leemed,  was  there  such  a  total  victory,  and 
never  before,  therefore,  was  It  so  difficult  to 

udge  with  any  accuracy  what  needed  to  and 

•  ^hat  could  be  done.  In  these  clrcumstancea 
ihere  flourished  the  Illusion  of  American 
omnipotence,  the  fantastic  notion  that  one 

•  latlon  could  act  as  global  poUceman. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  the  United  States 
vhich  yearned  to  police  the  world,  though 
Ihere  were  a  few  intoxicated  imperlalista 
imong  us.  Events  and  the  pleading  of  our 
rlends  abroad  nourished  the  illusory  role  of 
vorld  policeman  and  world  benefactor. 

While  that  illusion  flourished  during  the 
ate  '40s,  It  became  exceedingly  difficult  to 
neasure  wisely  the  extent  of  our  power  and 
)f  our  responsibilities.  Although  the  post- 
war distribution  of  power  in  the  world  has 
proved  to  be  short-lived,  the  postwar  sltua- 
lon  was  complicated  by  the  first  appearance 
3t  nuclear  weapons.  They  were  unbelievably 
iestructlve  and  for  a  time  the  United  States 
lad  a  monopoly  of  them.  It  was  difficult  to 
anderstand  the  limitations  of  nuclear  weap- 
3ns.  and  to  realize  that  though  those  weap- 
3ns  would  destroy  anything,  they  could  not 
lo  anything  in  partlctilar.  We  have  learned 
^adually  the  limitations  of  nuclear  power, 
DUt  It  has  been  difficult  for  most  people  to 
inderstand  why.  If  we  are  so  powerful,  we 
ao  not  succeed  In  anything  we  attempt  to  do. 

And  then,  last  but  not  least,  there  was  a 
third  novelty  in  the  postwar  world  which 
made  It  difficult  to  Judge  foreign  policy  ac- 
rurately.  This  was  the  emergence  of  the 
Russian  empire  as  the  citadel  of  a  world 
revolution  against  established  order  every- 
where. Americans  had  never  before  con- 
rronted  such  a  state  of  affairs.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  cold  war  to  contain  Com- 
munism, to  roll  It  back  and  to  Insist  that  the 
:onfrontatlon  with  Communism  would  have 
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to  precede  not  only  stable  recovery,  not  only 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  world,  but  the 
recognition  of  the  balance  of  power. 

It  is  very  easy  in  retrospect  to  see  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  was  a  great  failure  owing  to 
a  great  mistake.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  that 
this  great  mistake  was  made  by  a  new  gen- 
eration of  men  who  were  faced  with  the 
unique  conditions  of  the  postwar  world — 
the  total  victory  of  the  United  States,  the 
unmeasured  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  So- 
viet Communist  crusade  which,  for  living 
Americans,  was  unprecedented. 

When  the  Vietnamese  war  ends — we  pray 
without  a  catastrophe — there  will  be  only 
one  salve  for  our  wounds,  for  our  pride,  for 
our  honor  and  for  our  dignity.  Honesty  and 
no  pretenses.  It  Is  to  recognize  the  mistake 
as  being  a  mistake,  to  refrain  from  pretend- 
ing that  It  was  not  a  mistake,  and  to  find 
the  remedy  in  the  universal  human  knowl- 
edge that  to  err  Is  human. 


December  10,  1970 


THE  1970  POPULATION  CENSUS 
COUNT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 30,  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  announced  the  results  of  the 
1970  census. 

While  those  figures  were  impressive, 
the  National  Urban  League,  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Coalition  for  a  Black  Count, 
contends  that  the  figures  are  not  accu- 
rate and  that  millions  of  black  and  other 
minority  citizens  were  not  coimted. 

Several  of  my  congressional  colleagues 
have  already  raised  questions  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  census.  A  drastic  under- 
count  has  broad  and  serious  implications 
for  all  American  citizens,  transcending 
its  racial  implications.  Cities  which  are 
hard  pressed  to  stave  off  economic  disas- 
ter will  suffer,  as  will  individual  citizens 
of  all  races  who  will  be  denied  proper  con- 
gressional representation,  and  a  variety 
of  Federal  services  based  on  the  inaccu- 
rate 1970  census  count. 

In  view  of  this,  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Whitney  Young,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League,  Is 
of  particular  interest,  and  is  directed  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Statement  bt  Whitnkt  M.  Youno,  Je. 

We  are  dlstreeeed  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncment  of  the  final  peculation  count  for 
the  Nation  based  upon  the  1970  Census.  Al- 
though the  Census  Btireau's  expectation 
that  no  less  than  two  million  blacks  were 
missed  in  the  1970  Census  Is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  No  adjustment  for  the  black 
undercount  was  made  in  these  final  counts. 
These  figures  were  released  in  full  knowledge 
that  large  segments  of  the  American  popula- 
tion were  not  accurately  cotinted;  thus,  they 
are  in  violation  of  the  Constitutional  man- 
date which  requires  a  decennial  census  of  all 
groupe  £ind  not  J\ist  some  of  them. 

II  these  Inaccurate  figures  are  allowed  to 
stand  over  the  next  decade,  blacks  and  other 
minorities  will  once  again  be  deprived  of  the 
political  representation  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  two 
million  blacks  missed  In  1960,  alone,  could 
symbolize  the  loes  of  five  Congreesmen  and 
scores  of  state  legislators  to  the  black  ccon- 
munlty. 


But,  In  fact.  It  will  really  be  the  Nation, 
not  Its  racial  minorities,  that  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  deficient  census  procedures.  At  a 
time  when  citlee  across  the  country  are 
pleading  to  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments for  fiscal  relief,  many  cities  will  be 
forced  to  assume  an  even  greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  the  residents  In  low- 
Income  areas  where  the  vindercovmt  Is  likely 
to  be  most  acute. 

If  these  inaccurate  figures  are  allowed  to 
stand,  another  decade  of  racial  and  economic 
divlslveness  will  result  from  Inadequate 
funding  of  domestic  problems.  Moreover, 
another  decade  of  Insufficient  school,  hospi- 
tal and  housing  facilities  will  also  result 
from  miscalculated  projections  of  population 
size. 

It  mtist  be  made  emphatically  clear  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  undercount  Is  that 
of  the  U.S.  Censtis  Bureau.  Contrary  to  the 
statements  of  census  officials  quoted  in  the 
press,  blacks  were  not  hostile  to  the  census. 
The  experience  of  the  Coalition  for  a  Black 
Count  (sponsored  by  the  National  Urban 
League)  in  the  1970  Census  clearly  demon- 
strated that  blacks  across  the  Nation  were 
eager  to  participate  in  the  census.  Yet  we 
take  small  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  un- 
dercount would  have  been  greater  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Coalition's  efforts. 

In  fact,  there  were  greater  hostility  and 
suspicion  to  the  1970  Census  from  whites 
who  were  concerned  about  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. But  despite  the  organized  resistance 
In  the  white  community,  the  Census  Bureau 
succeeded  in  counting  them.  Thus,  alleged 
hostility  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
un  derenumeration . 

The  fault  clearly  lies  in  an  insensitive  cen- 
sus operation  that  prints  all  the  census 
forms  in  English,  knowing  that  thousands 
of  Spanish-Americans  and  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans will  not  be  able  to  read  them. 

The  fault  lies  in  Inadequate  mailing  pro- 
cedures that  resulted  in  thousands  of  persons 
never  receiving  their  forms. 

The  fault  lies  In  a  patronage  hiring  system 
that  prevented  many  minority  persons  from 
holding  supervisory  census  positions. 

The  fault  lies  In  a  census  that  was  planned 
so  poorly  that  it  had  to  be  extended  from 
two-and-a-half  months  to  five  months  be- 
cause of  the  break-down  of  Its  so-called  in- 
novations In  ghetto  areas. 

Clearly,  the  outmoded  census  procedures 
must  be  radically  reformed.  But  the  Nation 
and  its  racial  minorities  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  suffer  in  the  interim.  It  was  not 
until  1966  that  the  Nation  was  Informed  that 
two  million  blacks  were  missed  In  1960.  We 
cannot  wait  until  1975  to  learn  that  three 
or  four  million  blacks  were  not  counted  In 
the  1970  Census.  Immediate  redress  Is  In 
order. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Immediately  adjust  the  final 
population  figures  to  reflect  the  underenu- 
merated  segments  of  the  population.  In  this 
way.  localities  can  receive  the  political  rep- 
resentation and  economic  assistance  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  proper  planning  over 
the  next  decade  at  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  levels  can  be  based  on  accurate  figures 
and  not  on  an  ad  hoc  compilation  of  numbers. 


CONGRESS  GOES  DOWN  TO  THE 
WIRE  TRYING  TO  STAVE  OFF  A 
NATIONAL  RAIL  STRIKE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  this  body  was 
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forced  to  remain  in  session  right  down 
to  the  wire  last  night  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  stave  off  a  potentially  paralyzing  na- 
tional rail  strike,  symbolizes  better  than 
anything  else  the  utter  bankruptcy  and 
Ineffectiveness  of  our  current  railway 
disputes  machinery.  Indeed,  crisis,  emer- 
gency and  a  flurry  of  11th  hour  activity 
have  come  to  be  the  norm  in  these  nego- 
tiations. Since  the  passage  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  four  decades  ago,  the  emer- 
gency provisions  have  been  invoked  a 
total  of  187  times — an  average  of  four 
times  yearly.  We  have  reached  a  point, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  where  genuine 
collective  bargaining  between  the  parties 
in  this  dispute,  without  the  threat  of 
Government  intervention,  has  become 
nearly  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  that  this 
atrophy  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process  is  absolutely  intolerable  in  an  in- 
dustry that  comprises  a  vital  artery  of 
the  American  economy.  President  Nixon 
proposed  a  fundamental  reform  of  our 
disputes  settlement  machinery  in  the 
transportation  industry  in  his  national 
emergency  labor  disputes  message  of 
March  2,  1970.  His  message  outlined  a 
three-point  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
more  effective  disputes  settlement  pro- 
cedures that  I  believe  could  well  have 
averted  the  njorass  in  which  we  presently 
find  ourselves.  The  essence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  was  the  establishment  of 
a  procedure  known  as  "final  offer  selec- 
tion" by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  choose  among  the  final  offers  of 
the  two  parties  in  a  dispute  in  the  event 
that  an  impasse  in  private  bargaining 
had  been  reached. 

The  objective  of  this  new  procedure 
would  be  to  reverse  the  incentives  of  the 
present  act  which  tend  to  undermine 
bargaining  by  encouraging  the  parties  to 
stubbornly  hold  out  for  extreme  demands 
in  the  expectation  that  an  arbitration 
panel  will  split  the  difference.  As  the 
President  succinctly  put  it: 

Expecting  that  they  might  have  to  split  the 
difference  tomorrow,  both  parties  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  widen  that  difference 
today.  Thus  the  gap  between  them  broadens; 
the  bargaining  process  deteriorates;  Govern- 
ment Intervention  Increases;  and  work  stop- 
pages continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  not  the  precise 
situation  we  face  today.  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  if  the  President's  ex- 
cellent proposal  would  have  gotten 
prompt  committee  hearings  and  floor 
consideration  by  this  body?  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve that  the  time  spent  in  committee 
deliberation  and  floor  debate  on  this  pro- 
posal would  have  been  to  considerably 
more  avail  than  the  midnight  oU  we 
burned  last  night. 

So  as  we  become  mired  in  debating  the 
merits  of  the  positions  of  each  side  in  this 
dispute  or  the  kind  of  emergency  actions 
that  the  President  or  Congress  should 
take,  I  would  urge  that  one  fundamental 
question  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked: 
Why  did  this  proposal  for  long  overdue 
reform  of  disputes  settlement  machinery 
not  get  prompt  attention  and  hearings 
from  the  committees  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol?  Why  do  we  continue  to  drift  and 
make  do  with  archaic  bankrupt  laws  and 
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procedures  when  sound  proposals  for  re- 
form have  been  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
President?  I  would  hope  we  get  some 
early  answers  to  these  questions  and  some 
speedy  actions  on  this  proposal  next 
session. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MR.  AND 
MRS.  FREDERIC  E.  MANSFIELD 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  recently  that  two  former 
constituents  of  mine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
eric E.  Mansfield  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
celebrated  their  55th  wedding  anniver- 
sary in  August. 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  employed  by  the 
Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  until  his  retirement 
in  1947.  A  Mason  for  over  50  years,  he  is 
a  past  master  of  Olive  Branch  Lodge  No. 
84,  A. F.  &  A.M.  in  New  Haven.  He  served 
as  secretary  of  that  lodge  for  19  years. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mansfield  on  their  anniversary  and 
convey  the  best  wishes  of  the  members  of 
Olive  Branch  Lodge  No.  84.  Mr.  Samuel 
Mann.  Worshipful  Master  of  Olive 
Branch  Lodge,  has  submitted  a  news- 
paper article  concerning  the  Mansfields' 
anniversary.  He  has  also  sent  two  poems 
which  reflect  Mr.  Mansfield's  attitudes 
toward  life  and  friendship  and  show  why 
he  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him  in  New  Haven.  I  wish  to  insert 
the  newspaper  article  and  the  two  poems 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Mansfields  Obsebve  66th  ANNrvKSSAST 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  E.  Mansfield,  2417 
N.  Oleander  Ave.,  will  celebrate  their  66th 
wedding  anniversary  Sunday. 

The  Mansfields  were  married  Aug.  23,  1916, 
and  lived  in  New  England  until  coming  to 
Daytona  Beach  In  1963. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Is  a  graduate  of  Weeleyan 
University  and  was  connected  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
vmtll  his  retirement  In  1047.  Subsequently 
he  served  as  alumni  secretary  of  Kents  High 
School,  statistician  at  the  Augusta  State 
Hospital  and,  finally  as  acting  manager  of 
the  Auburn  Parking  Dlst.,  all  In  the  state 
of  Maine. 

He  Is  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  a  past  master 
of  Olive  Branch  Lodge  84  of  New  Haven, 
and  served  as  secretary  of  that  lodge  for  19 
years.  A  past  grand  master  of  the  Masons 
of  Connecticut  recently  came  to  Daytona 
Beach  to  present  a  50  year  membership  pin 
to  Mr.  Mansfield  In  Ormond  Beach  Lodge 
326. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  nee  Anna  Potter,  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Smith  College. 

The  Mansfields  have  three  children.  Lucy, 
the  eldest,  also  Is  a  graduate  of  Smith  Col- 
lege and  received  her  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  She  Is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Vincent  H.  Whitney,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
mother  of  three  children.  Dorothy  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  North  Carolina's 
Women's  College  and  was  an  Ensign  In  the 
Navy  during  World  War  H.  She  Is  the  wife 
of  Edwin  B.  McDanlel,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Belle  Glade,  and  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren. Frederic  Jr.  was  graduated  from  Batee 
College  and,  after  two  years  In  the  Army, 
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received  his  master's  degree  In  library  sci- 
ence at  Simmons  College.  After  two  years  at 
the  library  at  Harvard,  he  transferred  to  the 
library  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  Matters 
My  philosophy  through  life  Is  best  ex- 
pressed by  a  poem  that  only  recently  came 
my  way.  I  do  not  know  the  author  as  its 
source  was  anonymous  when  I  received  It. 
But  it  reads  like  this: 

"It  matters  little  where  I  was  bom. 

Or  if  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor; 
Whether  they  shrank  at  the  cold  world's 
scorn, 
Or  walked  in  the  pride  of  wealth  secure. 
But  whether  I  live  an  honest  man. 

And  hold  my  Integrity  firm  In  my  clutch, 
I  tell  you,  brother,  as  plain  as  I  can. 
That  matters  much. 

"It  matters  little  how  long  I  stay 

In  a  world  of  sorrow,  sin  and  care; 
Whether  in  youth  I  am  called  away. 

Or  live  till  my  bones  and  pate  are  bare. 
But  whether  I  do  the  best  I  can 

To  soften  the  weight  of  adversity's  touch 
On  the  fading  cheek  of  my  fellow  man 

That  matters  much. 

"It  matters  little  where  be  my  grave. 

Or  on  the  land  or  In  the  sea. 
By  purling  brook  or  'neath  stormy  wave. 

It  matters  little  or  naught  to  me. 
But  whether  the  Angel  from  on  High  comes 
down 
And  marks  my  brow  with  his  loving  touch 
As  one  shall  wear  the  victor's  crown. 
That  matters  much". 

And  as  I  look  out  and  see  our  many  friends 
gathered  around  us,  I  am  reminded  ol  an- 
other little  poem  that  recently  caime  across 
my  desk.  It  describes  friends  and  I  would  like 
to  share  It  with  you: 

"Friends  are  people  who  think  of  others 
more  than  themselves  .  .  .  Who  uplift,  en- 
courage, praise  and  criticize  with  loving 
honesty  .  .  .  Friends  are  people  who  know  the 
worth  of  silence  .  .  .  And  of  having  a  talent 
for  listening  .  .  .  Who  accept  without  trying 
to  reform  and  understand  with  their  heart* 
.  . .  Friends  are  living  examples  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  are  strengthened  by  giving  .  .  . 
Friends  are  life's  greatest  treasures,  found  by 
only  the  most  fortxinate.  .  .  ." 

I  feel  that  way  about  you,  my  friends,  and 
may  I  close  by  giving  you  my  favorite  toast: 

"May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you.  May  tbe 
wind  be  always  at  your  back.  May  the  sun 
shine  warm  upon  your  face,  the  rain  fall  soft 
upon  your  fields  and,  until  we  meet  again, 
May  God  hold  you  In  the  palm  of  His  Hand." 


WILLIAM  J.  KUHFUSS,  NEW  FARM 
BUREAU  PRESIDENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

op  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
J.  Kuhfuss,  Mackinaw,  Ql..  was  elected 
today  in  Houston,  Tex.,  as  the  seventh 
president  of  the  51 -year-old  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  succeeds 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  another  Elinolsan 
and  a  familiar  name  in  American  agri- 
culture for  many  years,  who  annoimced 
on  Monday  his  retirement  after  16  years 
as  head  of  the  Nation's  largest  general 
farm  organization. 

Bill  Kuhfuss  Is  an  agricultural  leader 
of  great  respect  In  Illinois  and  already 
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kno  vn  and  respected  on  a  national  basis 
and  certainly  felt  by  the  Congress.  His 
freqjent  appearances  on  Capitol  Hill 
havd  been  impressive.  He  knows  agricul- 
ture the  organization  which  elected  him 
its  president,  and  knows  the  operation 
of  g(  ivernment. 

H  ;  is  a  highly  respected  representative 
of  t  le  Angus  beef  breed  and  produces 
pria  livestock  on  his  Tazewell  County 
farm  operated  with  his  brother.  Few 
men  I  know  more  fully  enjoy  their  farm 
and  ivestock  than  he. 

B(  cause  of  his  strong  love  of  the  farm 

\f  hich  he  was  born  and  reared,  early 

he  felt  the  need  to  contribute  to 

tnprovement  of  his  profession — agri- 
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Hi  has  served  since  1958  as  president 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

that  period  of  time  the  organiza- 

has  continued  to  serve  the  needs  of 

4aore  than   190.000  family  menbers 

gh  expsnded  marketing  proiTam.s 

successful  efforts  in  the  State  legis- 

As  lAA  president,  Kuhfuss  led 

agricultural  trade  missions  to  Eu- 

the  Orient,   and   an  around-the- 

mission  in  search  of  new  markets 

rm  products.  Illinois  leads  the  Na- 

in   farm   and   commercial   exports 

many  of  the  markets  for  these  ex- 

saleS"  located    and    developed 

the  efforts  of  BUI  Kuhfuss. 

is  an  agricultural  leader  without 

but  his  outstanding  devotion  to 

does  not  end  at  his  farm's  gate. 

he  was  appointed  by  Illinois  Gov- 

Otto  Kerner  to  serve  as  downstate 

of  a  campaign  for  revenue 

for  Illinois. 

was  named  by  Governor  Kerner  in 

to  serve  as  cochairman  of  the  Uli- 

Committee    for    a    Constitutional 

That  drive  was  successful, 

lew  constitution  has  been  drafted, 

with  Mr.  Kuhfuss  again  serving  as 

of  the  drive  to  seek  approval 

new  document. 

noisans  will  vote  next  Tuesday  on 

constitution. 

brings  with  him  to  the  presidency 

American  Farm  Bureau  broad  ex- 

as  a  farmer,  a  leader,  and  an 

I  am  confident  all  Mem- 

of  Congress  will  find  him  an  elo- 

thoughtful,  dedicated  spokesman 

American  agriculture  as  he  begins  a 

era  of  leadership  for  the  American 

Bureau  Federation. 
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RAID  ON  POW  CAMP 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF  OHIO 

rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mi.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
VS.  air  strike  against  North  Vietnam 
and  ;he  prisoner-of-war  rescue  attempt 
are  t  tie  subject  of  a  November  24  article 
by  tl-  e  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Tie  Journal  writes  that  the  United 
States  halted  its  bombing  of  the  North 
foUo  ving  an  agreement  on  unarmed  re- 
conn  aissance  flights,  infiltration  of  the 
deml  litarized  zone  and  shelling  of  major 
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South  Vietnam  cities.  The  November  13 
downing  of  an  unarmed  reconnaissance 
plane  and  the  recent  shelling  of  Saigon 
and  Hue  resulted,  in  the  form  of  air 
strikes,  the  "strong  and  effective"  U.S. 
retaliation  about  which  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
last  fall. 

In  addition,  in  response  to  information 
that  some  of  our  men  were  dying  in  pris- 
oner-of-war camps,  a  carefully  planned 
rescue  was  attempted. 

Surely,  in  light  of  these  two  actions, 
Hanoi  now  understands  that  the  United 
States  will  not  let  broken  agreements  go 
imchallenged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Com- 
mando Raid  on  POW  Camp,  Air  Strike 
Add  Muscle  to  Nixon's  Retaliation 
Threat"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Commando  Raid  on  POW  Camp,  Am  Strixz 
Add  Muscle  to  Nixon's  Retaliation  Threat 

(By  Robert  Keatley  and  Richard  J.  Levlne) 

Staff  reporters  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington. — Last  November,  President 
Nixon  warned  North  Vietnam  that  any  esca- 
lation of  the  Indochina  war  would  bring 
"strong  and  effective"  retaliation  from  the 
Americans. 

Last  weekend  Mr.  Nixon  tried  to  prove  he 
wasn't  bluffing. 

In  response  to  what  Washington  calls  viola- 
tions of  the  "understandings"  that  ended 
U.S.  bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam  two 
years  ago.  some  250  American  planes  blasted 
Communist  air  defense  and  staging  areas  In 
the  southern  part  of  that  country  over  the 
weekend  In  what  the  Pentagon  terms  "suc- 
cessful" attacks. 

While  that  was  happening,  the  U.S.  staged 
an  unprecedented  commando  raid  near 
Hanoi  In  an  effort  to  free  American  war 
prisoners  held  there.  This  effort  wasn't  suc- 
cessful— the  prisoners  have  been  evacuated 
several  weeks  before  the  attack — but  the 
audacious  strike  so  close  to  home  may  have 
unnerved  the  men  who  set  North  Vietnam's 
war  policies. 

That  may  have  been  the  main  reason  for 
the  closely  coordinated  attacks.  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  chief  security  affairs  adviser,  Henry 
Kissinger,  have  tried  hard  to  persuade  the 
Communists  that  the  Americans  aren't  pre- 
dictable, that  the  U.S.  is  strong  and  wont 
let  provocations  or  broken  agreements  go 
unchallenged.  The  message  to  Hanoi  seems 
clear:  negotiate  peace  In  g^ood  faith  or  face 
reprisals  whenever  military  escalation  or  vio- 
lation of  agreements  Is  attempted. 

Although  the  Immediate  Issues  Involve 
North  Vietnam,  the  message  of  toughness 
and  unpredictability  also  may  have  been 
aimed  at  Moscow.  Soviet-American  relations 
have  been  strained  recently,  mainly  because — 
In  Washington's  view — the  Russians  arent 
living  up  to  the  spirit  of  understandings 
about  Berlin,  European  detente,  Mideast 
I>eace  and,  perhaps,  a  missile  base  In  Cuba, 
among  other  things.  Thus,  the  sharp  U.S. 
response  may  be  a  signal  to  the  Soviets  that 
they,  too,  would  be  well  advised  to  honor 
any  future  agreements  with  the  Americans. 
This  Is  part  of  what  White  House  officials  call 
establishing  "credlbUlty"  in  foreign  affairs. 
PEBss  spokesman's  statement 

As  part  of  this.  Defense  officials  yesterday 
carefully  carved  out  grounds  for  possible  fu- 
ture air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  if  the 
U.S.  decides  they  are  Justified.  "We  remain 
ready  to  take  appropriate  action  in  response 
to  attacks  on  our  unarmed  reconnaissance 
aircraft.  In  response  to  major  Infiltration 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  (which  sepa- 
rates North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam)  or 
m  response  to  the  shelling  of  major  South 
Vietnamese  cities,"  warned  Jerry  W.  Freld- 
heim,  the  Pentagon's  chief  press  spokesman. 
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The  U.S.  contends  It  originally  stopjjed 
bombing  the  North  after  reaching  agree- 
ment on  these  three  matters  with  North 
Vietnam.  It  says  the  weekend  attacks  were 
ordered  because  Hanoi's  gunners  shot  down 
a  reconnaissance  plane  on  Nov.  13  and  be- 
cause Its  troops  recently  shelled  Saigon  and 
Hue,  the  main  cities  in  South  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  has  consistently  denied  making 
these  or  any  other  agreements  with  the  U.S., 
an  assertion  that  doesn't  carry  much  weight 
in  Washington,  where  officials  claims  other- 
wise and  act  accordingly. 

These  U.S.  operations  come  at  a  time 
when  the  Nixon  message  may.  in  fact,  be 
getting  through  to  North  Vietnamese  policy- 
makers. According  to  foreign  diplomats  who 
have  frequent  contact  with  Hanoi  officials, 
serious  doubts  about  the  future  of  their  war 
effort  are  arising  and,  for  the  first  time, 
these  Communist  Vietnamese  are  beginning 
to  wonder  If  "time  is  on  their  side  after  all," 
these  sources  say. 

REPORT  OF  ENEMY  DISAPPOINTMENT 

According  to  these  sources,  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  dismayed  by  the  recent  Amer- 
ican elections.  They  expected  the  Indochina 
war  to  be  a  major  political  issue  in  the  U.S. 
and  thus  expectied  Mr.  Nixon  to  suffer  serious 
reverses  because  of  his  pwlicies,  forcing  ma- 
jor new  American  concessions  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  These  sources  say  that  the  Com- 
munists, despite  their  propaganda  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  concede  privately 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  didn't  lose 
much  political  ground  because  of  the  war 
and  that  the  war  itself  is  a  declining  poUvlcal 
Issue  in  the  U.S. 

This  faces  Hanoi  with  the  possibility  of 
two  more  years  of  costly  and  inconclusive 
war  until  the  next  American  election,  a 
prospect  the  Communists  don't  welcome,  the 
sources  said.  This  is  especially  true  because, 
it's  claimed.  Hanoi  expects  the  combat  to 
remain  a  relatively  minor  political  issue  as 
American  troop  withdrawals  continue  and 
casualties  decline.  Thus  Hanoi's  leaders  are 
said  to  concede  the  1972  elections  may  have 
less  Impact — rather  than  more — on  U.S.  pol- 
icies In  Southeast  Asia  than  did  the  Nov. 
3  midterm  voting. 

According  to  American  analysts,  Hanoi  has 
been  counting  on  war  protests  within  the 
U.S.  as  a  major  restriction  on  the  Nixon 
Administration,  one  that  could  force  it  to 
accept  much  or  all  of  the  eight-point  "peace 
plan"  surfaced  by  Communist  negotiators 
several  weeks  ago.  As  relayed  by  the  foreign 
diplomats,  however,  the  Communists  are 
losing  faith  in  this  thesis.  They  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
branded  their  peace  proposal  unacceptable, 
and  responded  with  his  own  quite  different 
program  last  month,  which  the  Reds  say 
they  won't  accept. 

None  of  this  means  Hanoi  Is  about  to 
change  war  strategy,  the  diplomats  caution. 
North  Vietnam,  since  the  death  of  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  has  been  ruled  by  a  commit- 
tee of  dedicated  Communists  who  remain 
committed  to  gaining  political  control  of 
South  Vietnam.  They  make  decisions  slowly 
and  view  political  compromises  as  a  form  of 
surrender,  something  the  experts  say  they 
still  want  to  avoid.  But  this  Communist 
pessimism  oould  eventually  lead  to  some 
basic  rethinking  of  pyolicies,  the  diplomats 
conclude. 

REPORTED  RESULTS  OF  RAID 

In  any  case,  the  American  weekend  raids 
have  given  North  Vietnamese  officials  some- 
thing new  to  think  about.  The  air  raids,  ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  statements,  blasted 
enemy  missiles,  antiaircraft  guns  and,  more 
important,  staging  areas  for  men  and  sup- 
plies bound  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  to 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

More  than  100  secondary  fires  and  explo- 
sions were  spotted  In  the  three  areas  where 
bombs   were    dropped,   Mr.   Prledhelm   said. 
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and  more  than  100  trucks  were  hit.  He  said 
the  raids  had  hindered  Hanoi's  ability  to 
man  and  supply  new  ground  offensives  in 
the  South,  where  the  fighting  has  already 
been  going  badly  for  the  Communist  side. 
Fuel,  ammunition  and  troop  barracks  are 
believed  to  have  been  among  the  targets 
struck  by  U.S.  planes. 

The  raid  on  the  POW  camp  may  have  been 
even  more  disconcerting  to  Hanoi's  leaders. 
At  2  a.m.  last  Saturday  (Hanoi  time) ,  Ameri- 
can helicopters  unloaded  troops — the  Penta- 
gon wouldn't  say  how  many — In  the  prison 
compound,  only  20  miles  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  capital.  Although  nothing  simi- 
lar had  been  tried  in  this  war,  plans  for  such 
raids  had  been  drafted  months  ago. 

"A  key  factor  In  the  final  decision  to 
launch"  the  rescue  attempt.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  said  at  a  news  conference,  "was 
new  information  we  received  this  month  that 
some  of  our  men  were  dying  in  prisoner-of- 
war  camps." 

The  U.S.  raiders  didn't  find  any  American 
hostages;  apparently  they  had  been  removed 
several  weeks  before  the  raid  was  ordered. 
But  the  Army  troops  searched  buildings,  de- 
stroyed locks  on  prison  cells  and  left  without 
suffering  any  serious  casualties.  One  U.S. 
helicopter  crashed,  however,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans. 

The  attack  proved  that  U.S.  forces  "were 
able  to  get  In  and  get  out,"  Mr.  Laird  said, 
something  that  might  cause  Hanoi  to  wonder 
about  its  defenses. 

White  House  spokesman  Ronald  Zlegler, 
speaking  for  Mr.  Nixon,  warned  Hanoi  not 
to  take  any  reprisals  against  U.S.  prisoners 
because  of  this  raid.  He  said  the  U.S.  "would 
hold  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  pwrson- 
ally  responsible"  for  their  continued  safety 
and — to  reinforce  the  message — said  again 
that  "we  stand  ready  to  move  to  meaningful 
negotiations"  as  an  alternative  to  continued 
warfare. 


PITTSBURGH  FAMILY  OPENS  HEART 
AND  HOME  TO  KOREAN  BOY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  chil- 
dren often  bear  the  brunt  of  their  elders' 
mistakes. 

Broken  homes,  fatal  accidents,  wars, 
and  other  major  and  minor  catastro- 
phies,  always  leave  a  toll  of  children — 
children  without  parents,  children  with- 
out homes,  and  in  too  many  cases,  chil- 
dren without  futures. 

These  youngsters  often  spend  their 
childhood  years  in  institutions  or 
oi-phanages. 

It  is  always  heart  stirring  when  we 
come  across  a  case  of  a  family  who  opens 
its  heart  and  home  to  one  of  these  waifs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Schaff,  of  Pittsburgh, 
are  typical  of  those  imselfish  people  who 
have  fotmd  room  in  their  lives  for  a 
homeless  child.  In  the  process  they  have 
given  their  adopted  son.  Bill,  a  heritage 
and  a  boost  that,  without  the  Schaffs, 
he  never  would  have  had. 

In  1962,  the  Schaffs  adopted  a  young 
Korean  boy. 

Eight  years  later,  now  13  years  old, 
they  saw  him  celebrate  his  Bar  Mitzvah, 
the  traditional  Jewish  ceremony  that 
welcomes  a  boy  into  the  world  of  men. 

In  saluting  the  Schaffs,  and  their  son 
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Bill,  I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  that  tells  their  story: 

Korean  Forsakes  Background  for  UJB. 
Jewish  Aduxthood 
(By  Ray  Steffens) 

Eight  years  ago,  Tom  Kim  was  a  little 
Korean  boy. 

Today,  he  Is  William  Pranz  Schaff,  an 
American. 

Nothing  too  unusual  about  a  name  change, 
maybe,  but  there  is  an  important  reason. 
adult  responsibilities 

Because,  come  Saturday,  William  will  push 
aside  his  Korean  background  and  accept 
adult  responsibilities  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

At  ceremonies  at  the  Tree  of  Life  Syna- 
gogue, he  will  become  a  bar  mitzvah,  an  honor 
bestowed  on  Jewish  boys  when  they  become 
13  years  old. 

Bill,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called,  Is  the 
adopted  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  B.  Schaff 
of  13  Dunmoyle  Place,  Squirrel  Hill. 

Today  he  is  a  typical  American  boy. 

PLACED  IN  orphanage 

But  he  didn't  have  too  much  going  for 
him  in  1962  when  his  mother,  unable  to 
provide  for  him,  placed  Bill  in  an  orphanage 
in  Seoul. 

Fortunately,  his  future  was  assured  six 
months  later  when  the  Schaffs  got  custody 
of  him  through  the  Welcome  House  spon- 
sored by  the  Pearl  Buck  Organization. 

Schaff  recalls  his  first  meeting  with  the 
little  Korean  boy  at  an  airport  in  New  York. 

"I  didn't  understand  the  Korean  language 
and  he  couldn't  understand  me.  Evcrytime 
he  said  something  I  hauled  him  off  to  the 
rest  room  just  In  case,  but  everytlme  he  shook 
his  head  'no.' " 

Mrs.  Schaff  also  admitted  that  the  com- 
munication problem  was  acute  for  a  while, 
but  a  mother  has  a  way  of  knowing.  The 
Schaffs  also  have  two  daughters. 

"MOMMY"  FIRST  WORD 

She  fondly  remembers  the  first  English 
word  he  spoke. 

It  was  "Mommy." 

Since  the  boy  had  no  religious  ties  at  the 
orphanage,  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
would  be  brought  up  In  the  faith  of  his 
Jewish  parents. 

Bill  began  his  studies  for  the  bar  mitzvah 
when  he  was  eight  years  old  and  often  spent 
four  afternoons  a  week  at  the  Hebrew  In- 
stitute. 

Mrs.  Schaff  related  one  Incident  that  per- 
haps typifies  the  unexpected  presence  of  an 
Oriental  child  in  a  Jewish  community. 

"The  first  day  Bill  got  on  the  bus  to  the 
institute,  the  driver  couldn't  believe  his 
eyes.  He  yelled:  'Tell  that  Chinese  kid  to 
get  off  the  bus.  These  kids  get  on  any  bus 
that  stops'." 

Being  a  Korean  In  America  hasn't  created 
any  special  problems  for  Bill.  But,  once 
at  Shady  Side  Academy,  where  he  is  a  stu- 
dent, he  admits  he  had  "to  straighten  out" 
an  upper  classman. 

AN  HONOR  STUDENT 

Bill  is  an  honor  student  at  the  academy 
and  plans  to  be  an  architect  some  day. 

He  is  very  happy  with  his  family  which 
also  includes  two  sisters,  Pam,  16,  and  Eliz- 
abeth, 11,  and  they  "enjoy"  a  typical  broth- 
er-sister relationship. 

He  would  like  to  go  back  to  Korea  some 
day,  but  just  to  see  If  he  could  find  his 
natural  mother.  He  also  thought  he  had  a 
brother,  who  was  adopted  by  another  Amer- 
ican  family. 

The  boy  doesnt  think  his  mother  had 
abandoned  him,  but  as  Mrs.  Schaff  puts  It: 

"She  gave  up  her  child  for  noble  reasons." 

Schaff    Is    president    of    Robinson    Pipe 
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Cleaning  Co.,  of  Canonsburg.  Mrs.  Schaff 
is  a  music  teacher  at  Shady  Side  Academy. 

What  did  he  think  of  adopting  a  Korean 
child? 

"We'd  recommend  it  to  anyone." 

Mrs.  Schaff's  comment; 

"It's  been  a  real  pleasure." 


APPROVAL  OF  BUILDINO  MATE- 
RIALS IGNORES  CONSUMER 
INTERESTS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSK! 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  91st  Congress,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems in  Smaller  Towns  and  Urban  Areas, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  investi- 
gated the  effects  on  small  business  and 
the  general  public  of  certain  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  policies  to  which  I  refer  relate  to 
the  approval  of  certain  building  mate- 
rials and  methods,  and  to  HUD's  require- 
ment that  every  local  government  having 
a  workable  program  for  community  im- 
provement approve  model  codes  which 
contain  these  materials. 

A  well-knowTi  organization  with  a  de- 
served reputation  for  representing  con- 
sumer interests,  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  has  responded  to  certain 
questions  I  raised  in  a  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1970.  The  replies  were  contained 
in  a  letter  of  November  30,  1970,  signed 
by  Mrs.  Erma  Ahgevine,  executive  di- 
rector of  Consumer  Federation  of 
America. 

Mrs.  Angevlne  makes  the  point  that 
HUD  should  adopt  performance  stand- 
ards for  building  materials  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  establish  by  independent  inquiry 
and  independent  testing  which  materials 
meet  these  standards. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  HUD  Is  not  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  consum- 
ing public  have  a  far  greater  stake  in 
their  homes  than  in  any  other  goods  or 
services  on  the  market.  This  Is  obvious 
in  the  case  of  the  hoiireowner.  It  is  also 
true  for  those  who  rent  their  homes, 
since  the  monthly  rent  payment  nor- 
mally exceeds  every  other  item  of  do- 
mestic expenditure  in  the  family  budget. 

For  the  rest,  Mrs.  Angevlne's  letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance and  timeliness  of  the  subject 
matter,  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record: 
Washington,  DC, 
November  30,  1970. 
Hon.  John  C.  BLlucztnski, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    No.    3,    Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.O. 
Dear   Chairman   Klucztnski:    I   wish   to 
commend  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
very  valuable  work  you  have  undertaken  to 
explore  federal,  state,  and  municipal   con- 
struction requirements  and  their  effect  on 
U.S.  consumers  of  housing.  I  wish  also  to 
comment,  as  you  requested,  on  four  specific 
points  raised  in  your  September  29  letter, 
as  follows: 
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1.  '  rhe  acceptance  of  new  materials,  with- 
out 1 88tlng  either  by  a  federal  agency  or  an 
Independent  laboratory.  Apparently,  Federal 
Hous  ng  Administration  Is  willing  to  accept 
mate  lals  purely  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tions of  the  producer  of  material. 

CF  ^  comment :  Obviously,  the  public  In- 
teresi  requires  that  an  Independent  party 
test  lew  building  products  and  materials. 
Whet  ber  a  federal  agency  or  an  Independent 
labor  itory  should  do  so  must  depend  on  their 
capaMlltles.  FHA's  acceptance  of  any  mate- 
rial ■  purely  on  the  basis  of  representations 
of  th  9  producer"  is  not  satisfactory  from  the 
stanc  point  of  the  consumer  or  the  public 
Interi  ist. 
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Uthough  sometimes  paying  Up  service 
e    concept   of   performance   standards, 
continues  to  opt  for  products  of  specific 
In  other  words,  rather  than  defln- 
e  minimum  performance  of  a  wall,  a 
or  similar  component,  which  would  al- 
^ny  material  complying  with  these  par- 
standards  to  be  used,  FHA  follows 
somewhat  dubious  policy  of  listing  those 
ts  which  are  acceptable. 
V  comment:  We  vigorously  support  per- 
standards.  Such  standards  tell  the 
how  the  product  will  perform  un- 
^rlous  conditions  and  thus  enable  him 
among  many  similar  products  that 
'ary  considerably  In  price. 

example,  our  goal  Is  not  to  describe  a 
In  terms  of  the  materials  used  In  Its 
but  to  describe  It  In  terms  of 
rigidity,   Its  strength,  and   Its  effective- 
as    a   barrier   to    cold.   heat,   moisture, 
and  so  forth.  An  acceptable  standard, 
the  consumer's  standpoint,  would  es- 
mlnlmum  requirements  for  each  of 
characteristics    A  federal,  state,  or  lo- 
a^ency  that  approves  materials  without 
establishing     i>erformance     standards 
second,    determining    if    the    material 
these  standards  Is  not  acting  In  the 
Interest. 
The    above    twro    paragraphs    must    be 
against    the    background    of   an    In- 
ngly    vigorous   Insistence   by   the   De- 
t  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development 
materials  approved  by  them  must  be 
ted  by  local  communities, 
comment:  We  understand  the  Depart- 
deslre    to   encourage    use   of   newly- 
building    materials    when    these 
as  well  or  better  and  cost  less  than 
traditional  materials  and  to  ojjen  up 
state  and  municipal  building  codes  as 
aar  use  of  these  newer  materials.  How- 
the  solution  Is  not  for  the  Department 
ibe  new  materials  untested  by  In- 
t    parties    for    their    performance 
sties.  The  solution  Is  for  the  De- 
to   adopt   performance  standards 
tabllsh  by  lndef>endent  inquiry  which 
new    or   traditional,    meet    these 
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Even    though   upon    occasion   FHA   re- 
that  a  guarantee  or  warranty  be  given 
( onsumer  If  certain  products,  such   aa 
c  pipe,  are  used,  this  does  not  appear  to 
I  in  increased  consumer  protection.  In 
I  am  concerned   that  it  may  detract 
the  consumer's  total  position.  The  war- 
gives    the    appearance    of   protectloif 
h<Jut   any   of    the    underglrdlng   benefits 
y  associated  with  warranties.  You  will 
inclosed  a  copy  of  such  a  warranty.  I 
you  can  decide  for  yourself  whether 
ually  protect*  the  consumer.  Further, 
aubcommittee  is  the  recipient  of  numer- 
<}omplalnts  that  all  too  often  the  war- 
Is  not  actually  delivered  to  the  home 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information 
transcript  of  hearings  recently  held  In 
on  this  subject  together  with  the 
!d  hearings  and  report  of  proceedings 
last  spring  on  related  matters. 

comment:   A  manufacturer  must,  of 

.  deliver  his  warranty  to  his  customer 

warranty  Is  to  have  any  value.  If  the 

who  buys  a  house  In  which  plastic 
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pipe  is  Installed  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
Acrylonltrlle-Butadlene-Styrene  Institute 
warranty.  It  Is  of  course  useless  to  him. 

I  understand,  tinder  the  standard  ABS  In- 
stitute warranty,  that  a  plastic  pipe  manu- 
facturer promises  to  repair  his  product  In 
event  of  failure  and  that  the  Institute's  de- 
cision regarding  the  necessity  of  such  repairs 
shall  be  final.  This  raises  the  question  wheth- 
er the  Institute  can  deal  at  arm's  length  with 
Its  manufacturer  members  so  as  to  render  an 
Independent  Judgment.  Unfortunately  for 
consumers,  the  history  of  Industries'  polic- 
ing members  of  those  industries  Is  a  dreary 
story. 

I  appreciate  your  work.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  hope  you  wUl  continue  to  Insist  that  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  approval  of  construc- 
tion materials  be  soundly  based  on  independ- 
ent Judgment  of  the  ability  of  those  mate- 
rials to  perform  their  fxinctlon.  In  this  di- 
rection lies  the  consumer's  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Erma  Ancevike, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY  HON- 
ORS ITS  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
DIVISION  FOR  THE  OUTREACH 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  txj  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  a  recent  award  of  the  coveted 
1970  National  Honors  Citation  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  for  their  outstanding 
outreach  program.  This  award  was  one 
of  the  five  divisions  in  the  United  States 
to  be  selected  for  this  high  honor. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Dr.  La 
Salle  D.  Lefifall,  professor  and  chairman, 
Department  of  Surgery,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, by  Mrs.  Wilfred  D.  Keith,  national 
vice  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  chairman  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Committee,  at  the  semiannual 
dinner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Di- 
vision, held  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel,  Thursday  evening,  November  19, 
1970. 

Mrs.  Keith  congratulated  the  division 
and  praised  the  outreach  program  as  "a 
wonderful  example  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  can  do  through 
people  power."  She  went  on  to  commend 
the  530  volunteers  who  took  part  in  the 
1-year  volimteer  program  to  train  and 
develop  paraprofesslonal  personnel  in 
the  field  of  health  education. 

The  outreach  program  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Scheuer  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1966.  This  act 
aims  to  fund  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide to  the  disadvantaged:  First,  entry 
level  opportunities  to  human  service 
fields;  Second,  the  prospect  of  advance- 
ment and  permanent  employment,  even 
when  Federal  funding  stops,  and  third, 
any  technical  training  and  supportive 
services  that  may  be  needed  to  prepare 
an  individual  for  a  new  career. 

Thus,  the  "creation"  of  ttie  concept 
"new  careerists."  With  the  help  and  sup- 
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port  of  the  UPO — United  Plsmnlng  Or- 
ganization— the  District  of  Columbia  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
hired  and  trained  three  new  staff  mem- 
bers who  came  from  and  would  work 
with  the  low  economy  segment  of  the 
population  of  Washington,  D.C. — the 
people  who  heretofore  had  been  labeled 
"hard-to-reach"  through  the  usual 
methods  of  communication. 

The  society's  new  careerists  went  door- 
to-door,  person-to-person  carnring  the 
message  of  cancer  education.  They  con- 
ducted meetings  and  film  showings  in 
homes,  schools,  and  churches.  Doctors 
and  nurses  gave  their  time  to  perform 
examinations;  patients  were  referred  to 
o.linlcs;  and  families  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Keith  emphasized,  "due  to  the 
person-to-person  approach — the  most  ef- 
fective approach — more  than  100,000 
people  in  Washington,  D.C,  were  reached 
with  the  Cancer  Society's  lifesaving  mes- 
sage. That  should  prove  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  hard-to-reach." 

Mrs.  Keith  said: 

Reaching  people  is  the  Cancer  Society's  top 
priority  In  the  1970's.  An  estimated  1,200,000 
lives  may  be  needlessly  lost,  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  reach  out  to  people  with  our  edu- 
cational programs  Involving  person-to-person 
communication.  Your  Outreach  Program  Is 
leading  the  way. 


YOUTH   AI^D   THE   REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  town  of  Oyster  Bay  Republican  Com- 
mittee in  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  held  an 
unprecedented,  day-long  youth  work- 
shop at  Harrison  House  in  Glen  Cove. 
N.Y.  The  event  drew  much  praise  from 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
various  youth  organizations  as  a  method 
of  attuning  our  political  party  to  the 
needs  of  young  people.  With  the  accent 
on  youth  in  our  Nation's  domestic  prob- 
lems today,  this  workshop  was  quite  ap- 
propriate. A  number  of  fine  speakers  par- 
ticipated in  this  gathering. 

One  speaker.  Dr.  Patrick  M.  Boarman, 
who  many  of  my  colleagues  know  as  the 
former  director  of  research  for  the  House 
Republican  Conference,  gave  a  very  mov- 
ing and  inspirational  address  on  "Youth 
and  the  Republican  Party."  Dr.  Boar- 
man  presently  serves  as  a  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  teaches  at  Long  Island  University 
in  New  York  where  he  is  a  professor  of 
economics.  I  believe  his  remarks  are  quite 
astute  and  sometiilng  from  which  every- 
one might  gain  some  insight  concerning 
youth  and  politics.  Dr.  Boarmans  re- 
marks are  submitted  herewith  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Youth  and  the  Republican  Paety 
(By  Dr.  Patrick  M.  Boarman) 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  of  sharing  with 
you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
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"Youth  and  the  Republican  Party."  I  am 
especlailly  grateful  to  my  good  friend  Danny 
Frank,  himself  a  student  at  Long  Island 
University  (Poet  College),  for  having  ex- 
tended this  invitation  to  me  to  participate 
in  your  deliberations.  Danny,  who  recently 
turned  twenty,  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
youth  we  could  use  more  of  in  this  country. 
He  and  Angle  Roncallo  (Comptroller  of  Nas- 
sau County)  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  bringing  this 
distinguished  group  of  citizens  together  to 
discuss  the  role  of  youth  in  the  political 
(processes  of  our  cotmtry. 

I  do  not  need  to  dramatize  to  this  group 
the  singular  importance  of  this  topic.  That 
has  been  very  effectively  done  in  the  last 
few  days  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  in  a  report — now  being  called 
the  Scranton  report — which  embodies  the 
Commission's  findings.  That  report  said  in 
part,  and  I  quote:  "The  crisis  on  American 
campuses  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  The  crisis  has  roots  In  divisions 
of  American  society  as  deep  as  any  since  the 
Civil  War.  The  divisions  are  reflected  in 
violent  acts  and  harsh  rhetoric,  and  in  the 
enmity  of  those  Americans  who  see  them- 
selves as  occupying  opposing  camps.  Campus 
unrest  reflecta  and  Increases  a  more  pro- 
found crisis  in  the  nation  as  a  whole."  And 
the  report  continues:  "Most  of  its  members 
(I.e.  of  the  student  protest  movement]  have 
high  Ideals  and  great  fears  .  .  .  They  see 
their  elders  trapped  by  materialism  and  com- 
petition and  prisoners  of  outdated  social 
forms  .  .  .  They  feel  they  must  remake 
America  In  Its  own  image.  Less  and  less  do 
students  and  the  larger  community  seek  to 
understand  or  respect  the  viewpoint  and  the 
motivations  of  the  other.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  very  survival  of  the  nation  will 
be  threatened." 

That  Is  a  grim,  an  alarming,  one  might 
even  say  apoycalyptic  analysis.  Personally, 
however,  I  do  not  see  Apocalypse  around  the 
comer.  And  I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  intimation  in  the  report  that  the  out- 
dated social  forms  to  which  students  object 
ought  to  be  abolished.  What  are  the  social 
forms  In  question  here?  Are  we  to  Interpret 
this  as  meaning  that,  say,  the  Constitution, 
or  free  speech,  or  private  property,  or  the 
market  economy,  or  perhaps  even  the  family 
itself  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  will 
need  to  be  Junked  if  student  disaffection  is 
to  be  overcome?  Failure  to  specify  the  social 
forms  which  are  allegedly  outdated  is  at  the 
very  least  to  be  dangerously  ambiguous.  The 
report  criticizes  the  "divisive  and  insult- 
ing rhetoric"  of  some  public  officials  but  in 
turn  has  provided  some  fevered  rhetoric  of 
its  own,  implying  that  among  other  cateistro- 
phles  which  are  likely  to  occur,  the  nation  is 
on  the  verge  of  plunging  into  a  generational 
civil  war.  But  I  have  yet  to  see  any  hard 
evidence  that  the  generation  gap  is  as  deep 
or  universal  as  the  report  suggests. 

More  Importantly,  I  quarrel  seriously  with 
the  ass\imptlon  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion that  all  or  almost  all  of  the  nation's 
college  youth  are  embroiled  in  this  titanic 
struggle  with  the  system  and  against  the 
system.  If  we  are  talking  about  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  fomenting  unrest 
and  In  perpetrating  acts  of  violence,  then — 
if  the  recent  Fortune  Magazine  polls  on  stu- 
dent unrest  are  at  all  close  to  the  mark — we 
are  talking  about  perhaps  30%  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  elite  schools  and  probably  sub- 
stantially smaller  percentages  of  students  in 
institutions  of  lower  rank.  In  other  words, 
the  vast  majority  of  American  students,  and 
o  fortiori  of  American  youth  in  general  has 
not  taken  up  arms  against  the  system.  So 
here  is  Immediately  a  fact  of  enormous 
significance  to  us  all,  especially  to  the  major 
political  parties.  American  youth  is  not  ir- 
retrievably lost  to  the  forces  of  unreason 
and  fanaticism.  But  it  is  clearly  vulnerable 
to  the  spreading  Infection  of  unrest  and  it  Is 
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this  which  raises  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity of  overarching  importance  to  all 
of  xu  as  citizens  and  more  e8t>eclally  as 
members  of  a  political  party,  the  Republican 
Party.  For  it  Is  the  Republican  Party  which 
currently  holds  the  reins  of  power  in  the 
national  government  as  well  as  in  a  majority 
of  state  and  local  governments,  and  to  whom 
our  still  unradicallzed  youth  will  naturally 
look  for  leadership  and  reassurance  In  the 
perilous  months  to  come. 

But  theee  qualificatlonB  to  the  Scranton 
report — ^lm.ix»rtant  as  they  are — should  not 
divert  attention  from  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  significant  segment  of  American  youth 
is  going  throiigh  a  grave  spiritual  and  moral 
crisis  which  has  profoundly  shaken,  if  not 
yet  destroyed  its  belief  In  the  very  premises 
on  which  this  country  and  this  society  is 
founded.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
30%  of  a  student  body  of  10,000 — if  that  is 
the  relative  size  of  the  radical  core — oomes 
to  500,  a  group  fuUy  capable  of  finding  and 
attacking  the  vulnerable  pressure  poin;ts  of 
any  university  and  even  of  the  larger  society 
around  it. 

The  most  immediate  task  which  confronts 
us  is  the  prevention  of  further  radlcaliza- 
tlon  of  our  youth  and  the  containment  of 
those  who  are  irrevocably  committed  to  rev- 
olutionary solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
society.  But  this  task  has  no  hope  of  being 
accomplished  unless  we  searehingly  analyze 
EUid  dispassionately  diagnose  the  scruroes  of 
the  unrest.  These  were  only  hinted  at,  indeed 
some  of  the  moet  important  were  totally  ig- 
nored In  the  Scranton  report.  Let  me  men- 
tion Just  a  few  of  the  facts  which  In  my  Judg- 
ment have  contributed  to  the  disaffection  of 
some  of  our  youth  with  the  values  of  Amer- 
ican society  and  of  Western  civilization  Itself. 

First,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Scranton 
report  and  with  which  I  tend  to  agree:  ".  .  . 
they  [college  youth)  see  their  elders  trapped 
by  materialism  and  competition."  Now  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  a  kind  of  obses- 
sion with  material  things,  with  the  quan- 
titative as  opposed  to  the  qualitative,  with 
output  per  se,  with  the  feUclfic  calculus  of 
dollars  and  cents  has  marked  the  U.S.  from 
the  beginning.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  marketplace,  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  the  production  of  ever  greater 
quantities  of  bigger  and  better  products,  of 
more  telephones,  TV  sets,  boasters  and  tooth- 
paste has  been  for  many  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  American  life. 

For  those  of  us  In  prior  generations  for 
whom  the  availability  of  these  things  was 
not  at  all  self-evident,  who  had  to  work  very 
hard  to  supply  themselves  with  even  the 
minimum  comforts  of  life,  this  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  material  side  of  existence — 
with  the  stajidard  of  living  in  a  purely  ma- 
terial sense — was  entirely  understandable. 
The  irony  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
very  success  of  our  economic  system  in  sup- 
plying the  material  wherewithal  of  life — the 
miracles  of  Industrial  g^rowth  and  efficiency 
which  have  made  this  nation  the  world's 
mightiest  economic  power — ^have  simultane- 
ously created  the  leisure  time  within  which 
other  values  can  take  hold.  But  our  system — 
econotnic,  social,  political — has  been  exces- 
sively slow  in  adjusting  to  newly  felt  needs 
for  the  qualitative  versus  the  quantitative 
ingredients  of  weU-being.  And  related  to  this 
difficulty  Is  the  price  that  has  had  to  be  paid 
by  many  since  the  onset  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  the  form  of  the  destruction 
of  the  work  content  of  many  Jobs,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  production  worker  in  an  auto 
plant. 

While  the  latest  state  of  the  Indiistrlal 
Revolution — automation — has  to  some  extent 
reversed  this  trend  by  transferring  the  most 
onerous  and  boring  tasks  to  machines,  it  has 
simultaneously  required  greater  technical 
competence  and  therefore  constantly  higher 
levels  of  education  for  the  operatives  In  this 
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sophisticated  system.  This  development  in 
turn  has  necessitated  that  increasingly  com- 
plex and  increasingly  rigid  structuree — a  kind 
of  "organizational  harness"  in  Daniel  Bell's 
words — to  be  dropped  on  young  people  at  an 
eexlier  and  earlier  age.  Youth  today  rebels 
against  this,  much  as  the  early  enemies  of 
factory  discipline  rebelled  against  It  and  went 
about  the  co\intry  smashing  machines.  What 
many  youth  fear  today  Is  the  "industrializa- 
tion of  the  mind,"  the  submersion  of  per- 
sonality In  organization.  And  youth  enjoys 
the  luxury  In  our  so-called  affluent  society 
otf  resisting  or  criticizing  theee  alleged  evils, 
again  because  at  the  still  greater  lelsiire  and 
wealth  that  oonatltutee  the  second  phase  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Along  with  our  material  progress,  then, 
has  gone  a  kind  of  spiritual  i  enemla,  a  sense 
of  boredom  stemming  from  the  relentless  de- 
personeillzatlon  of  work  and  the  erosion  of 
the  spiritual  and  moral  values  of  the  past 
and  the  disintegration,  as  a  result,  of  the 
very  foimdatlons  of  authority.  "Boredom." 
notes  Robert  Nlsbet,  "is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  accompaniments  of  the  loss  of  au- 
thority in  a  social  order.  Between  boredom 
and  brute  violence,  there  is  as  close  an 
affinity  historically  as  there  Is  between  bore- 
dom and  inanity,  between  boredom  and 
cruelty,  boredom  and  nihilism.  Nothing  so 
engenders  boredom  in  the  htiman  species  as 
the  sense  of  material  fulfillment,  of  gosas 
accomplished,  of  affluence  possessed." 

I  may  add  that  sheer  Ignorance  of  how  all 
this  affluence  came  to  be.  Ignorance  of  how 
the  economic  system  produces  the  impres- 
sive results  all  can  see — this  leads  to  con- 
tempt for  the  system  as  weU.  "Don't  sell 
out  to  the  system,"  is  the  motto  of  not  a  few 
students  in  the  class  of  1971.  "I  don't  want 
to  sell  out,"  said  one  graduating  senior  in  a 
California  college.  I  don't  want  to  take  a  9 
to  S  Job  and  escape  with  the  kids  to  the 
mountains  on  the  weekend."  Said  another: 
"Making  money  has  never  been  a  chaaienge 
for  me.  I  come  from  a  poor  family  but  I've 
always  been  able  to  get  the  things  I  want 
through  hard  work.  As  I  go  Into  life,  I  want 
something  challenging.  Making  money  was  a 
challenge  for  my  parents,  but,  for  better  or 
worse,  it's  not  that  way  any  more." 

I  give  here  Just  a  few  Instances  of  what 
In  fact  appears  to  be  a  widespread  view  of 
how  our  economy  works,  and  of  the  rejection 
of  that  system,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  It 
seems  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  and  moral 
issues  that  concern  students.  But  In  the  non- 
chalant dismissal  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  free  economy  and  in  the  questions  raised 
even  about  the  legitimacy  or  value  of  such 
things  as  competition  and  production  there 
is,  of  course,  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance.  The 
average  student,  like  the  average  non-stu- 
dent, knows  next  to  nothing  of  economics, 
does  not  realize  that  the  economic  problem 
has  to  be  re-solved  every  hour  of  every  day. 
that  otir  economic  system  is  a  wondrous 
mechanism  which  provides  us  with  both 
maximum  output  and  maximum  freedom, 
that  it  can  be  destroyed  and  that  its  de- 
struction would  entail  untold  suffering  for 
all  Americans  and  force  students,  as  well  as 
everybody  else,  to  concern  themselves 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  with  the  material 
requisites  of  life,  or  else  die.  Most  students, 
not  understanding  the  functioning  of  the 
economic  and  social  system  In  which  they 
live,  take  it  for  g:anted,  are  blissfxilly  un- 
aware of  how  fragile  the  system  is,  of  how  it 
can  be  lost,  and  of  bow  the  magic  cornucopia 
from  which  all  the  things  flow  that  are  taken 
for  granted,  can  be  made  to  vanish  through 
stupidity  and  wrongheadedness.  What  is  not 
understood  Is  generally  despised  or  feeired, 
and  In  the  end  destroyed.  The  likelihood  of 
such  an  outcome  being  realized  is  made  the 
more  likely  when  such  luminaries  of  the  eco- 
nomics profession  as  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth 
assures  us  in  successive  best  sellers  that  con- 
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su  ner  sovereignty  Is  a  myth,  that  we  are  all 
be  ng  manipulated  by  the  producers  for  their 
sel  Qsh  ends,  that  scarcity  is  no  longer  an 
iss  Lie.  that  the  problem  of  production  has 
be  in  solved  once  for  all,  that  the  market 
eci  inomy  Is  dead,  tha'  the  conventional  wls- 
dc  31,  that  is  to  say  the  wisdom  of  all  except 
Ml .  Oalbralth,  is  dead. 

t  Is  no  exaggeration,  I  think,  to  say  that 
a  1  ast  amount  of  the  antipathy  to  the  tradl- 
tlc  nal  values  of  the  nation  has  its  roots  in 
igi  orance  of  economics  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  economic  problem.  Hence,  a  very  first 
or^er  of  business  In  the  struggle  to  regain 
allegiance  of  our  youth  Is  a  greatly  ex- 
panded program  of  economic  education.  To 
youth.  It  has  to  be  emphasized  that  this 
nation  Is  not  endlessly  rich,  that  govern- 
Is  not  some  kind  of  fourth  dimension, 
ornucopia  of  goodies  that  can  be  end- 
tapped,   and   that   only   the   perverse 

cokings  of  the  stupid  capitalist  system  pre- 
ve;  Its  everybody  from  having  everything  he 
wa  nts  all  the  time,  that  scarcity  is  still  the 
lai  r  of  economic  life,  that  everything  we  have 
an  1  bold  is  Ukely  to  go  down  the  drain  If 
ou  •  social  and  economic  system  Is  destroyed. 

:  3ut  It  is  also  true  that  this  eSort  by  no 
m<ans  relieves  us  of  the  need  to  recognize 
anl  deal  with  the  charge  that  our  system  Is 
exi  ;esslvely  materialistic.  Impervious  at  many 
po  nts  to  meta-economlc  values.  The  most 
Un  portant  things  In  life  do,  in  fact,  lie 
be  rond  supply  and  demand,  and  while  man 
miLst  have  bread,  he  cannot  live  by  bread 
ale  ne,  and  this  in  effect  Is  what  many  of 
th  «€  who  are  copping  out  of  this  society  are 
tr3  Ing  to  tell  us. 

,  I  soulless  mechanistic  emphasis  on  pro- 
du  :tion  per  se.  on  engineering  per  se  is  per- 
nl(  lous.  because  it  denies  man  his  very  rea- 
soii  for  being.  In  criticizing  the  life-view 
thut  finds  its  meaning  exclusively  in  goods 
an  1  services,  students  are  right.  But  it  Is  our 
gri  at  task — and  opportunity — to  preach  and 
tesch  the  truth  that  the  market  economy 
m\  ist  be  the  core  of  any  economic-social  sys- 
tei  1  which  proposes  to  provide  maximum 
an  ounts  of  the  material  things  man  reqtilres 
an  1  yet  leave  him  the  room  for  the  spirit 
wl  hout  which  aterlal  plenty  Is  a  bltt«r  fruit. 
W]  lat  must  In  any  case  be  avoided  as  equally 
fu'  ile  and  destructive  approaches  to  the 
tas  ks  of  social  reconstruction  are,  on  the  one 
ha  Id,  an  economically  ignorant  moralism 
wt  Ich  tries  to  shape  the  good  society  in 
Igi  orance  of  or  even  in  opposition  to  eco- 
no  nlc  verities,  ana.  on  the  other,  a  morally 
an  1  spiritually  obtuse  "economism,"  uncar- 
Inj  or  contemptuous  of  the  things  which  lie 
be  'ond  supply  and  demand. 

]n  another  sense,  the  crises  on  the  cam- 
pu  1 — the  alienation  of  many  students — 
res  ches  far  beyond  the  narrower  domains  of 
thi  I  economic  system,  even  though  economic 
kn  )w-nothlnglsm  is  an  important  input  to 
th<  frame  of  mind  In  which  disaffection 
gr<  ws.  Whit  has  been  happening  is  that  the 
vei  y  core  of  values  on  which  Western  cul- 
tu)  e  rests  has  been  crumbling.  This  core  of 
Tal  ues — truth.  Justice,  reason,  liberty,  beauty, 
ex(  ellence — Is  the  amalgam  of  the  best 
thi  ngs  passed  down  to  us  under  t^e  aegis 
of  the  Judaic.  Greek  and  Christian  tradi- 
tlois.  and  it  has  been  remarkably  resistant 
to  111  the  assaults  made  upon  it  through  the 
ceiiturles.  Out  of  this  amalgam  of  values  has 
cone  the  indispensable  cement  of  any  en- 
du  -ing  social  order:  authority — the  authority 
of  ;he  family,  the  Chiu-ch.  the  university,  the 
gc  ernment.  And  it  Is  only  with  the  advent 
of  authority — which  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thi  ng  as  power  as  many  student  activists  be- 
lle' e — that  there  comes  the  possibility  of 
fre  9dom.  "Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty," 
wr  >te  Edmund  Burke,  "in  exact  proportion 
to  their  disposition  to  put  moral  chains  on 
thi  1r  own  appetites." 

]  'or  the  past  fifty  years  or  so,  the  values  of 
wl!  ich  I  speak  have  been  under  relentless  at- 
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tack  by  the  so-called  liberal  Intellectual  elite, 
and  this  has  borne  Its  inevitable  fruit.  A 
confused  babble  of  unreason,  a  fierce  anti- 
intellectuallsm  in  which  feeling  and  emo- 
tion have  replaced  cognition  and  reasoned 
discourse,  a  furious  contempt  for  the  past 
and  a  rage  to  destroy  have  in  truth  descended 
on  many  campuses  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  distinguished.  And 
those  who  appear  most  astonished  by  all  this 
are  grotesquely  these  self-same  liberal  intel- 
lectuals who  year  in  and  year  out  have  laid 
their  literary  and  philosophical  hatchets  on 
the  great  trunk  of  the  tree  of  Western  free- 
dom and  culture.  There  they  stand,  wring- 
ing their  hands,  clucking  their  dismay,  that 
their  preachments  have  for  once  been  taken 
Uterally  by  their  students. 

It  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a  depressing  spectacle 
to  see  professors  who  for  years  have  promoted 
and  incited  the  vertical  Invasion  of  student 
barbarians,  falling  back  in  fright  from  the 
yawning  moral  abyss  opening  before  them 
and  in  a  paroxysm  of  guilt  and  of  maudlin 
self-pity  abjuring  their  students  not  to  de- 
spise them.  The  students  for  their  part  speak 
in  phrases  frightenlngly  reminiscent  of  those 
uttered  by  German  youth  In  the  pre-Hltler 
era  who  declared  themselves  nauseated  by 
liberalism  and  all  Its  works.  Meanwhile,  the 
universities,  have  been  all  too  successful  in 
undermining  student  beliefs  in  the  received 
values  of  the  Establishment,  and  thereby  in 
creating  a  vast  moral  and  spiritual  vacuum, 
find  themselves  ironically  transformed  by 
value-hungry  students  into  ideological  hot- 
houses wherein  emotion  runs  riot  and  every 
political  and  social  nostrum — however 
weird — is  assured  of  a  respectful  hearing  so 
long  as,  in  someone's  opinion,  it  is  "relevant." 

The  dismal  scene  has  been  well  described 
by  Irving  Kristol:  "On  practically  every  cam- 
pus of  this  country,"  he  wrote  earlier  this 
year,  "learned  professors  are  vociferously  de- 
manding the  prohibition  of  cyclamates  or 
DDT  or  whatever,  while  in  the  same  breath 
arguing  for  the  legalization  of  marijuana  or 
hashish  or  whatever.  Similarly,  most  profes- 
sors and  college  administrators  have  con- 
cluded that  they  have  neither  the  obligation 
nor  the  capacity  to  supervise  the  sexual 
habits  or  elevate  the  moral  characters  of  their 
students — but  they  appear  to  have  concluded 
simultaneously  that  they  do  have  the  obliga- 
tion and  capacity  to  solve  our  urban  prob- 
lems, conduct  American  foreign  policy,  re- 
shape the  American  economy  and  perfect  the 
American  national  character.  They  will  abol- 
ish violence  from  American  life,  but  they  will 
stoically  tolerate  it  on  the  campus  rather 
than  take  "repressive  action."  They  will  pro- 
tect their  students  from  air  pollution — but 
not  from  venereal  disease,  drug  addiction, 
pregnancy,  or  psychedelic  psychosis."  And 
Mr.  Kristol  adds:  "Never  has  one  had  better 
cause  to  appreciate  the  cogency  of  William  P 
Buckley's  observation  that  he  would  rather 
be  governed  by  the  first  2000  names  in  the 
Boston  telephone  directory  than  by  the  Har- 
vard faculty." 

Let  us  be  under  no  Illusion.  This  country, 
indeed  much  of  the  Western  world.  Is  in  the 
grip  of  a  total  spiritual  crisis,  the  result  of 
a  massive  "trahlson  des  clercs"  that  exceeds 
In  intensity  and  scope  even  the  vision  of  be- 
trayal by  the  intellectuals  that  haunted 
Jullen  Benda.  Unless  and  until  the  crisis  is 
resolved,  unless  and  until  there  is  a  renais- 
sance of  the  humanist  Ideals  now  rapidly 
falling  into  desuetude,  any  merely  institu- 
tional arrangements  that  can  be  devised,  be 
they  economic,  social,  political  or  other,  wUl 
be  of  little  use. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  crisis  of  the 
spirit  among  American  youth  can  be  resolved, 
that  the  70%  who  are  not  yet  in  the  camp 
of  the  enemy  will  stay  in  our  camp  and  that 
one  day,  patriotism,  love  of  country,  will 
again  be  respectable,  nay  admirable  words. 
But  this  will  require  that  we  all  do  our  share 
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to  faithfully  represent  the  ideas  that  have 
made  our  nation  great.  And  I  refer  specific- 
ally in  the  context  of  this  meeting  to  the  in- 
volving of  as  many  young  people  as  possible 
in  the  day  to  day  operations  of  government 
at  all  levels. 

Let  me  append  a  brief  word  on  the  dangers 
to  our  youth  which  are  implicit  in  the  mani- 
festation and  practice  of  political  cynicism. 
It  requires  diligent  study  for  the  average  stu- 
dent to  grasp  the  basic  principles  which  will 
permit  him  to  clearly  understand  and  accept 
our  economic  and  social  system  and  the  so- 
cio-political-legal framework  in  which  It  is 
situated.  But  it  requires  no  sophisticated  in- 
sights at  all  for  him  to  be  aware  of  when  he 
is  being  had  by  politicians.  I  am  not  in  any 
sense  here  criticizing  the  great  game  of  poli- 
tics— only  the  way  in  which  the  game  is 
sometimes  played  by  some  of  the  players, 
with  a  visible  cynicism  that  is  guaranteed  to 
turn  youth  off,  insofar  as  youth  Itself  has 
not  already  been  drawn  into  the  circle  of 
corruption.  I  am  thinking  of  the  man  seek- 
ing public  office  who,  for  the  sake  of  votes, 
not  money,  can  as  easily  change  his  prin- 
ciples as  he  can  change  his  underwear,  who 
in  effect  uses  principles.  Ideals,  causes,  for 
purely  personal  political  advantage,  who  is 
expedient  and  nothing  else,  who  instead  of 
leading  the  mob,  follows  the  mob  and  adapts 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  mob  and  sanctifies 
them,  and  who  puts  his  finger  to  the  ptolitlcal 
winds  in  any  and  all  situations.  We  have 
some  blatant  examples  of  this  breed  now  in 
public  life  who  have  nevertheless  been  re- 
markably clever  in  hoodwinking  a  lot  of 
people,  including  our  youth.  But  you  can't 
fool  all  the  people  nor  all  our  yiuth  all  the 
time,  as  a  great  Republican  pointed  out  a 
long  time  ago.  So  that  in  addition  to  the 
need  to  enlighten  our  youth  on  the  basic 
principles  of  our  socio-economic  system  and 
the  need  to  reassert  and  reaffirm  the  values 
on  which  this  nation  and  the  whole  of  West- 
ern civilization  rests,  political  integrity  must 
,be  subsituted  for  political  cynicism,  and 
principles  must  be  substituted  for  expedi- 
ency. The  youth  of  America  wish  to  be  and 
demand  to  be  inspired  and  led  by  those  of  us 
in  education,  business,  and  politics  who  have 
the  means  and  the  talents  to  do  so.  To  fail 
our  youth  would  be  a  tragedy  of  unimagin- 
able proportions.  On  the  other  band,  to  suc- 
cor them  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  to  win  them 
back  for  America  will  turn  out  to  be  more  im- 
portant for  the  country  and  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  than  anything  the  Party  has 
ever  done. 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  House  passed  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  in  an  effort  to  give  some  pro- 
tection to  the  Nation's  shoe  and  textile 
Industries  which  have  been  severely  hurt 
by  foreign  imports.  I  supported  the  bill, 
although  I  felt  it  should  have  included 
the  steel  industry,  among  others,  under 
its  protective  umbrella. 

I  am  concerned,  gravely  concerned, 
over  the  future  health  of  the  steel  indus- 
try for  it  is  the  economic  heart  of  the 
20th  Congressional  District  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  I  represent.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  depend  directly  on  the 
industry  for  jobs;  thousands  more  depend 
on  it  Indirectly. 
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I  have  repeatedly  said  I  have  little 
faith  in  the  voluntary  arrangement  with 
Japan  and  ECSC  nations  to  control  im- 
ported steel.  I  warned,  and  unfortunately 
it  came  true,  that  Japan  would  not  abide 
by  the  provision  in  the  arrangement  con- 
cerning the  product  mix  of  the  imports. 
She  said  she  would  try  not  to  change  it. 
She  did  change  it,  substantially.  She  is 
concentrating  on  importing  high  price 
specialty  steels,  reaping  a  greater  profit 
while  not  affecting  the  tonnage  limit 
allotted  under  the  arrangement. 

I  have  maintained  the  steel  industry 
has  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  employment  only  because  of 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  steel  in 
Europe,  a  demand  so  great  the  European 
producers  could  not  meet  it.  They  had  to 
buy  from  us.  Now,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  boom  is  over.  My  fears  of 
rising  unemployment  in  the  industry  are 
not  lessened  by  reports  present  cutbacks 
in  working  forces  are  due  to  the  recent 
auto  strikes. 

In  its  latest  report  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  points  out  steel  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  in  October 
was  the  highest  monthly  total  since  July 
1969.  At  the  same  time  our  steel  exports 
slipped  to  their  lowest  point  since  June 
of  the  same  year.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
otu-  exports  have  dipped  steadily  since 
May.  In  October,  we  exported  379,000 
tons  of  steel,  nearly  20,000  tons  below  the 
September  figure  of  398.000  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  steel  imports  are 
up.  They  totaled  1,334,000  net  tons  in 
October,  an  increase  of  57,000  tons  over 
September  and  223,000  tons  over  August. 
It  was  the  sixth  consecutive  month  in 
which  imports  went  over  the  1  milUon  ton 
mark.  October's  tonnage  was  the  highest 
for  any  month  since  July  1969,  when 
1,412,000  tons  were  shipped  into  the 
coimtry. 

Through  the  first  10  months  of  1970, 
steel  imports  total  10,303,000  tons;  our 
exports  total  6,398,000  tons  over  the  same 
period. 

In  the  face  of  reports  such  as  this  and 
in  the  face  of  ominous  warnings  coming 
from  leaders  in  industry  and  labor,  I 
cannot  see  the  rose-colored  world  viewed 
by  those  who  find  it  distasteful  to  protect 
our  domestic  industries  through  legisla- 
tion. I  cannot  understand  how  they  can 
admit  we  are  being  victimized,  yet  insist 
we  do  nothing  about  it.  They  teU  us  the 
U.S.  Government  must  be  mindful  of  the 
image  it  presents  to  the  world's  popula- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  about  time  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  mindful  of  the  image  it 
presents  to  200  million  Americans  and 
does  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  imported  steel  to  the  "sitting 
duck"  American  market.  The  article  was 
written  by  Jack  Markowitz,  business 
editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
I  believe  it  to  be  most  interesting  and 
informative  and  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

SPECIALTY  Steels  Crrs  "KnxiNo"  TnjE  or 

Imports 

(By  Jack  Markowitz) 

The   United    States — and    the    Pittsburgh 

district  in  particular  face  the  possible  death 

of  several  steel  companies  and  the  loss  of 
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tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs  unless  the  govern- 
ment takes  action  Immediately  to  stem  the 
rise  of  si>eclalty  steel  imports  into  the  "sitting 
duck''  American  marketplace. 

The  warning  was  Issued — in  strikingly  more 
persuasive  terms  than  ever  before — by  fired- 
up  spokesmen  for  individual  steel  firms  and 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  yes- 
terday at  a  press  conference  in  the  Press 
Club. 

RUI,ES   ONE-SIDED 

They  pictured  the  U.S.  state  and  commerce 
departeaents  as  taking  a  suicidally  stiff- 
necked  position  for  "free  trade"  in  the  face 
of  what  they  call  open  violations  of  that 
principle  by  competing  nations. 

"We  are  not  protectionists,  we  are  simply 
survivallsis,"  declared  Jolm  L.  Stewart,  sales 
vice  president  at  Cyclops  Corp.'s  Universal- 
Cyclops  Specialty  Steel  Division. 

The  so-called  "voluntary"  quota  on  U.S. 
steel  tonnage  sales  by  certain  foreign  pro- 
ducers has  not  only  not  helped,  it  has  sharp- 
ly tightened  the  screws  on  the  specialty  firms, 
the  conferees  charged. 

While  Japan  and  the  Common  Market  have 
stayed  more  or  less  in  line  with  the  agree- 
ment on  tonnage  sales,  they  along  with  coun- 
tries that  never  agreed  to  a  quota  have 
switched  their  U.S.  penetration  to  low-ton- 
nage but  high  price  sophisticated  products, 
ranging  from  stainless  sheets  to  tool  steels 
for  machinery  to  quality  piping  for  power 
plants. 

Such  products  are  now  infiowing  at  a  "kill- 
ing" pace,  the  steelmen  warned. 

THOUSANDS  OF  JOBS 

John  D.  Paulus,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  said  the  Jobs  of 
52,000  employes  are  threatened  in  the  special- 
ty industry. 

A  substantial  number  of  these  work  In 
Allegheny,  Washington,  Westmoreland  and 
Beaver  counties — together  the  greatest  single 
center  of  steel  specialists. 

The  "failure"  of  some  firms  can  be  pre- 
dicted, Paulus  said,  if  the  import  tide  goes  on 
unabated. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  firms 
with  broad  product  lines  have  the  best 
chance  to  live. 

John  E.  Newlin  Jr..  vice  president-market- 
ing of  Carpenter  Technology  Corp..  based  In 
Reading,  ticked  off  five  companies  that  have 
gone  out  of  existence  in  recent  years,  In- 
cluding this  area's  Pirth  Sterling  and  Vulcan 
Crucible  Steel.  This  year's  Import  surge  alone 
translates  into  000  jobs,  he  said,  at  a  time 
U.S.  firms  are  laying  off. 

The  speakers  agreed  foreign  steel  makers 
hold  an  economic  edge  on  labor  costs  ranging 
from  one-quarter  to  about  one-half  of  the 
U.S.  rates. 

But  foreign  countries  also  maintain  trade 
barriers  which  effectively  freeze  out  American 
competition  in  their  home  markets,  the  steel- 
men  said. 

"They've  protected  themselves,  but  they 
scream  to  high  heaven  if  we  do  anything  to 
protect  ourselves,"  said  '>Paul  H.  Carlson,  a 
market  development  manager  at  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co. 

Some  imported  Items  now  command  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  market — and  42  per 
cent  of  the  specialties  come  Into  the  U.S. 
from  non-signers  al  the  voluntary  quota. 

FOOLISH    SEE-NO-EVTL 

Gene  E.  McDonald,  secretary  of  Latrobe 
Steel  Co.,  cited  a  fantastic  instance  of  sacri- 
ficial  hlgh-mlndedness   by    the   U.S. 

This  country  is  one  of  only  two  in  the 
world,  he  said,  that  is  rigidly  abiding  by 
the  United  Nations  embargo  on  chromium 
from  Rhodesia.  Chromium  is  a  vital  ingre- 
dient In  stainless  steel.  Balked  from  buying 
It  at,  say,  $30  per  unit  from  Rhodesia,  La- 
trobe Steel  has  to  buy  some  at  $55  from — 
guess  where? — Soviet  Russia. 

And  where  do  the  Russians  get  it?  Prom 
Rhodesia,  at  $30. 
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The  speciker  declared  that,  at  the  least, 
the  voluntary  quota  must  be  tightened  up 
by  rolling  back  the  foreign  exports  to  the 
lower  levels  of  specific  product  sales  of  a 
few  years  ago.  It  also  has  to  take  in  non- 
signing  countries  like  Austria  and  Sweden, 
which  have  captured  big  market  shares. 

Cartech's  Newlin  said  the  quota  system 
should  be  made  "mandatory."  Cyclops  Stew- 
art said  it  must  eventually  be  backed  up  by 
Congressional  action. 

He  and  others  stressed  there  is  no  In- 
tention to  wall  out  all  exports — but  to  pre- 
vent "takeover"  of  the  market.  Several  said 
"fair  trade"  makes  more  sense  than  "free 
trade." 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute  President  John 
P.  Roche  said  the  tonnage  steel  producers 
never  intended  that  a  quota  system  should 
protect  them  and  sacrifice  the  specialists. 

GROWING    MARKET   BTTES 

Stewart  said  foreign  mills  now  have  21 
per  cent  of  total  U.S.  stainless  market  or 
182,692  tons,  up  from  17.3  per  cent  last  year; 
68  per  cent  of  the  wire  rod  market;  33  per 
cent  of  cold  rolled  sheets. 

According  to  Newlin,  1969  imports  of  tool 
steel  were  60  per  cent  higher  than  the  vol- 
imtary  quota  outlined.  In  1970's  first  three 
quarters,  he  said,  they  have  shot  87  per  cent 
higher  than  the  agreed  level:  14,000  tons 
versus  7,470  tons. 

Porelgn  threats  of  a*  retaliatory  "trade 
war"  can  be  dismissed  as  propaganda,  the 
speakers  said  "The  trade  war  is  a  paper 
tiger,"  said  John  Paulus. 

It  was  reported  that  the  United  Steel- 
workers  are  behind  the  Industry's  campaign 
on  Imports. 

When  a  reporter  suggested  later  in  Infor- 
mal conversation  that  the  import  tlireat 
may  be  one  of  the  few  bargaining  chips  the 
Industry  can  use  against  rising  labor  rates, 
none  of  the  steelmen  seemed  to  agree.  They 
expect  the  steelworkers  to  seek  a  stiff  wage 
settlement — on  the  new  pattern  of  General 
Motors — import  crisis  or  no. 


WHERE  IS  VIETNAMIZATION 
TAKING  US? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  For 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  now,  I  have 
spoken  out  against  the  fraud  of  Vietnam- 
ization,  against  a  policy  that  appears  to 
change  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  while  prolonging  and 
widening  it  to  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  latest  bombing  raids  over  North 
Vietnam,  ordered  as  a  "protective  reac- 
tion" to  the  shooting  down  of  aii  Ameri- 
can reconnaissance  plane,  is  just  the 
latest  indication  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration continues  to  rely  mainly  on  the 
use  of  military  force  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
reminiscent  of  the  overkill  employed  by 
the  previous  administration  as  It  Inex- 
orably deepened  our  tragic  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Tom 
Wicker  discussed  these  issues  in  a  No- 
vember 29  colimin  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  the  attention  it 
deserves : 

Whither  Vietnamization? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — After  months  of  seeming 
quiescence  in  Vietnam,  the  news  last  week  of 
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bombing  raids  and  a  derrlng-do  attempt 

"  ^ue  prisoners  of  war  In  the  North  raised 

gain  a  question  that  Is  too  often  for- 

.  Where  Is  Vletnamlzatlon  taking  us? 

Sontay  rescue  mission  Is  easy  enough 

'ze.  since  It  failed  to  bring  home  any 

;;  but  It  Is  not  as  easy  to  say  that  It 

."t  have   been   attempted,   since   the 

strike  was  carried  off  without  a  hitch 

since  the  Administration  apparently  had 

It  thought  was  solid  reason  to  believe  in 

>06Slt)lllty  of  success.  And  It  remains  to 

-■--n  whether  the  raid  will  have  unfor- 

aftereffects. 
could,  for  Instance,  result  In  making  life 
■^  than  It  already  Is  for  American  prls- 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  react  by  tak- 
ore  stringent  security  measures  or  If 
seek  to  punish  the  prisoners  for  the  res- 
effort.   That   effort   could  also  make  It 
for  anyone  to  negotiate  some  or  all 
prisoners'    release,    since    the    North 
ese  might  well  fear  that  an  agree- 
anytime  soon  would  look  to  the  world 
they  had  been  Intimidated  by  the  aerial 
~''~  Into  their  territory.  And  if  the  raid 
^  to  Hanoi  the  deep  concern  of  the 
;lon  and  of  Americans  generally 
prisoner  Issue,   it   might  make  the 
Vietnamese  Government  more  deter- 
than  ever  not  to  yield  the  prisoners 
t  some  significant  political  return. 
It   was   the   bombing  strikes   against 
•Jorth  that  raised  the  deeper  question 
A  letnamizatlon.    Despite    Pentagon    clr- 
"Ion,  the  extent  and  power  of  the 
suggested  a  good  deal  more  than 
e   reaction"   against   the   shooting 
of  an  American  reconnaissance  plane^ 
or  a  bad  case  of  overkill. 

bombings  almost  certainly  were  dl- 
m    large    part   at    North    Vietnamese 
preparations,  transport,  troop  con- 
ns, and  other  targets  that.  If  left 
might  have  been  or  become  a  threat 
dwindling  American  forces  in  South 
am.  It  was  also  to  "protect  American 
s"   and   to  further  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
Irawals   that   the   Cambodian   invasion 
launched  last  spring,  and  at  the  same 
a  series  of  air  strikes  against  the  North. 
"  ilderable  American  air  activity  contln- 
Cambodia,  although  American  ground 
are  no  longer  fighting  there.  These 
lian    air    strikes,    too,    are    Justified 
g-ounds  of  protecting  American  lives  in 
Vietnam,    although    many   of   them 
instead,  to  be  in  direct  support  of  the 
""an  army. 

events  beg  the  question  whether, 
^' letnamizatlon  proceeds  and  American 
3  In  South  Vietnam  become  less  and 
xiwerful,  there  will  not  be  a  growing 
-Ity  for  air  strikes  at  the  North,  In  Cam- 
and  in  Laos.  As  any  President  would. 
^Ixon  will  surely  take  every  step  he 
-  necessary  to  protect  the   remaining 

that  proves  to  be  the  case,  then  the 

er   question   arises   whether   the   pros- 

of  a  negotiated  settlement  could  pos- 

be  Improved  In  such  circumstances.  If 

Bslve  American  withdrawals  force  Mr. 

to  strike  more  frequently  at  the  North 

ortler  to  protect  an  ever-smaller  American 

in  the  South,  the  attacks  would  hardly 

Improve  Hanoi's  willingness  to  bargain. 

Hanoi's    rock-bottom    demands 
settlement  appear  to  Include  a  dlf- 
govemment   in   Saigon   and    a   fixed 
for    the   completion   of  the   American 
neither  of  which  Is  offered  by 
Vietitmizatlon.  For  all  these  reasons.  Vlet- 
amtatlon  has  to  be  viewed,  not  as  a  pro- 
leading  to  a  negotiated  political  set- 
tlem^t  of  the  war,  but  as  an  alternative  to 
a  settlement. 
ThKt  might  be  aU  right— Indeed,  It  might 
best  way  out  of  a  bad  trip — If  Vlet- 
nam^ation  appeared  to  be  a  successful  al- 
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tematlve.  But  Vletnamlzatlon  does  not.  In 
fact,  promise  to  end  the  war. 

It  raises,  rather,  the  remote  possibility  of 
the  kind  of  destructive  assault  on  a  small 
remaining  American  force  that  might  re- 
verse the  American  momentum  out  of  the 
war.  More  distinctly,  It  raises  the  real  pos- 
sibility that  after  most  American  troops  are 
safely  withdrawn,  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
renew  the  fighting  at  a  level  Saigon  alone 
could  not  long  withstand. 

But  If  Mr.  Nixon  refuses  to  negotiate  a 
change  in  the  Saigon  Government,  could  be 
permit  It  to  be  destroyed  by  force  after  a 
unilateral  American  withdrawal?  Hardly. 
The  fact  is  that  Vletnamlzatlon  Implied 
a  moral  obligation  for  continued  American 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam — not  In  peace 
but  In  war,  not  with  aid  but  with  air  power, 
not  for  an  occasional  weekend  of  protective 
reaction  but  for  an  open-ended  future.  How 
much  of  a  continuing  American  establish- 
ment m  South  Vietnam — civil  and  military — 
Vletnamlzatlon  may  also  Imply  no  one  ever 
has  been  willing  to  state  unequivocally. 

And  in  such  a  future  of  continuing  war, 
what  can  ever  be  done  about  the  American 
prisoners  In  North  Vietnam? 


ROBERT  PENN  WARREN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, one  of  the  literary  greats  of  this 
century  received  the  National  Medal  of 
Literature — one  of  this  Nation's  highest 
literary  honors — at  a  ceremony  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  award,  presented  by  the  National 
Book  Committee,  consists  of  $5,000  and  a 
bronze  medal.  This  year's  recipient  Is 
Robert  Perm  Warren,  the  widely  ac- 
claimed poet,  novelist,  and  critic. 

In  presenting  the  award  Dr.  Mason  W. 
Gross,  president  of  Rutgers  University 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Book  Com- 
mittee, said  of  Mr.  Warren: 

His  revelations  of  Identity,  of  mortal  hu- 
man interactions,  and  of  the  Individual  and 
his  essential  nature  help  us  to  discover  our- 
selves. 

His  work  glows  with  compassion  for  our 
cultural  dilemmas;  and,  personifying  the 
artist  as  teacher  and  advocate,  he  has  never 
hesitated  to  be  the  burr  under  the  saddle  of 
complacency. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Warren  discussed 
the  relevance  of  the  creative  writer  to 
man  in  periods  of  crisis,  describing  the 
disease  of  our  time  as  being  "cut  off  from 
ourselves  as  well  as  from  nature  and 
other  men."  He  said: 

We  are  bombarded  all  day  long  by  ab- 
stractions, by  the  'truths'  of  the  advertising 
man,  the  politician,  the  preacher,  and  sud- 
denly we  are  reminded  that  every  truth  that 
Is  not  lived  into,  not  earned  out  of  experi- 
ence, either  literally  or  imaginatively.  Is  a 
lie. 

Personal  redemption,  Mr.  Warren  con- 
cluded, lies  in  learning  to  respect  the  self 
and  respect  experience.  Chastened  by  a 
keener  awareness  of  human  possibility  of 
salvation  or  disaster,  we  may  be  a  little 
more  certain'  of  the  terms  by  which  the 
individual  fate  will  be  determined. 
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Also  on  the  program  was  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  who 
welcomed  Mr.  Warren  back  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Mr.  Warren  served  as 
consultant  in  poetry  to  the  Library  in 
1944.  William  E.  Stafford,  the  current 
consultant  in  poetry,  presented  "an  ap- 
preciation" of  Mr.  Warren. 

In  these  trying  times,  it  Is  good  to  stop 
and  reflect  on  the  very  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  cultural  heritage  made  by 
persons  such  as  Robert  Penn  Warren. 


CLUB    AMERICANA,    INC.:    WE    ARE' 
PROUD  TO  BE  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  October  14,  1968,  I  included  in 
my  remarks  a  statement  issued  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Flynn  of  3400  Highwood  Drive, 
SE.  Washington,  D.C..  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  by  Mr.  Flynn  and  350 
private  citizens  of  Club  Americana  whose 
slogan  is  "We  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans." I  first  learned  of  Club  Americana 
through  his  son,  one  of  my  former 
pages — Carey  Flynn,  who  graduated  from 
Capitol  Page  School  in  June  of  1966. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  progress  report  issued  by  Mr. 
Flynn  on  what  this  new  organization  has 
been  doing  in  the  past  2  years.  In  the 
troubled  times  we  live  in,  it  is  refreshing 
to  hear  of  an  organized  effort  by  citizens 
who  boast  that  they  are  "Proud  To  Be 
Americans."  I  hope  that  people  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  will  become  inter- 
ested in  establishing  similar  organiza- 
tions In  their  own  community.  The  prog- 
ress that  this  organization  has  made  and 
its  contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
bonds  between  Americans  and  the  citi- 
zens of  countries  all  over  the  world  is 
worthy  of  our  recognition. 

The  report  follows : 
Cltjb  Americana,  Inc.:  We  Abe  Prottd  to  be 
Americans 

Club  Americana,  Inc.,  Is  an  organization 
of  private  citizens  dedicated  to  representing 
America,  its  people  and  their  culture.  It  has 
three  basic  purposes.  The  first  Is  to  function 
as  a  Social  Club  and  provide  its  members 
with  the  means  whereby  they  can  meet  and 
enjoy  the  company  of  others.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  held  each  month;  members  give  get- 
acqualnted  parties  in  their  homes:  and  many 
social  contacts  are  provided  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  second  purpose  of  our  club,  which  is  to 
provide  the  members  with  a  year  round  pro- 
gram of  varied  activities. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area.  CUib 
Americana  is  known  as  the  "Club  That  Does 
Everything."  Our  members  are  people  who 
know  how  to  live  and  enjoy  life.  They  partici- 
pate in  hikes,  formal  dances,  picnics,  monthly 
meetings,  singles  club,  bridge  club,  educa- 
tional films,  golf  club,  fashion  shows,  theater 
parties,  bowling  club,  language  courses, 
sports,  gourmet  club,  dance  lessons  and  an 
annual  Charity  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  said, 
"The  richest  of  all  resources  in  which  Amer- 
ica abounds  is  the  character  of  our  people, 
their  lively  Interest  In  the  world,  their 
friendly   spirit,   their   generous   hearts   and 
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willing  hands."  This  describes  Club  Ameri- 
cana members  perfectly.  Our  third  purpose  is 
to  harness  this  tremendous  resource  of  "Peo- 
ple Power"  into  a  force  for  peace  in  our  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  through  un- 
derstanding.  Our  members  have  fulfilled  this 
worthy  objective  by  serving  as  "host  fami- 
lies" to  International  visitors  to  America. 
They  have  opened  their  hearts  and  homes  to 
these  visitors  and  helped  them  understand 
America.  In  turn,  they  visit  the  various 
Embassies  to  learn  the  customs  of  other 
countries  and  i>€r8ons  from  Embassies  and 
other  International  visitors  are  Invited  to 
participate  in  our  club  activities  to  learn 
more  about  the  "American  Way  of  Life." 

"Creating  new  friendships  for  America" 
through  visits  to  other  countries  with  the 
intention  of  getting  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  their  culture  Is  a  part  of  this 
third  purpose.  Cultural  visits  to  other  co\in- 
tries  are  scheduled,  as  voted  by  the  member- 
ship, aBd  arrangements  are  made  with  gov- 
ernment or  civic  officials  to  provide  the 
means  of  visiting  in  the  homes  of  private 
citizens  during  our  visits.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  erase  the  "ugly  American"  image  and  re- 
place it  with  representatives  of  America  who 
are  thoughtful,  considerate  and  act  cour- 
teously as  guests  of  the  countries  visited. 
America  needs  such  friends  throughout  the 
world  if  true  peace  Is  to  become  a  reality 
and  we  feel  that  the  best  way  to  make 
friends  for  our  country  is  to  visit  our  neigh- 
bors, introduce  ourselves  and  learn  to  un- 
derstand and  live  with  them.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  objective  and  we  have  made 
new  friends  for  America  because  our  mem- 
bers have  visited  in  the  homes  of  people  In 
Bermuda.  Majorca.  Jamaica,  England,  Is- 
rael. Rome  Paris,  Ireland,  Spain,  Japan,  the 
Bahamas.  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Bangkok. 
We  received  an  award  for  our  participation 
In  the  1970  St.  Patricks  Day  Parade  in  Ire- 
land. 

Club  Americana  also  has  established  a 
"Scholarship  Fund,"  to  be  awarded  each 
year  to  students  throughout  the  world  com- 
peting in  a  contest  on  "How  can  all  nations 
live  peacefully  to-gether." 

Perhaps  In  some  small  way,  Club  Ameri- 
cana is  helping  to  solve  one  of  man's  most 
pressing  problems — that  of  trying  to  live 
peacefully  with  one  another  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  dedicated  to  that  objective. 


THE  153D  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  mssisstppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  today  is  the  153d  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  to  the  Union.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1817,  Mississippi  became  the  20th 
State  to  join  our  yoimg  Republic. 

Mississippi  has  a  fascinating  history. 
For  centuries,  she  was  the  home  of  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  Natchez,  and  Yazoo 
Indians. 

In  1540,  Hernando  de  Soto  was  the  first 
white  man  to  see  her. 

In  1969,  the  rocket  which  carried  the 
first  man  to  the  moon  was  tested  on 
her  soil. 

The  intervening  years  tell  her  Itory: 
from  an  age  of  exploration  to  the  Age 
of  Aquarius. 

La  Salle  claimed  her  for  France  In 
1682. 
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She  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

Spain  acquired  her  in  1781. 

Mississippi  flew  the  U.S.  flag  for  the 
first  time  in  1798  when  she  became  a 
territory. 

Mississippi  has  known  prosperity,  dev- 
astation, oppression.  She  has  known 
war  and  peace.  She  has  known  economic 
depression  and  discrimination. 

Throughout  her  history,  Mississippi 
has  contributed  ideas.  Ideals,  and  stal- 
wart men  and  women  to  our  Union  of 
States. 

On  this,  her  153d  birthday,  I  salute 
Mississippians  for  their  patriotism  and 
their  determination  to  see  that  Missis- 
sippi's future  holds  only  continued  glory 
and  continued  success. 


A    TIME    FOR    LEADERSHIP 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  written  by 
Don  Oberdorfer  concerning  the  need  for 
leadership  by  the  President.  Pointing 
out  that  the  essence  of  Presidential 
power  is  the  power  to  persuade.  Mr. 
Oberdorfer  urges  President  Nixon  to  as- 
sert a  more  commanding  role  particu- 
larly concerning  domestic  legislation.  A 
copy  of  the  article  follows: 

A    Time  for   Leadership 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

What  win  President  Richard  Nixon  be  re- 
membered for?  ^^ 

If  he  Is  able  by  adroit  maneuver  to  dis- 
mantle the  Vietnam  war,  he  will  certainly  be 
remembered  for  that.  If  he  succeeds,  this  will 
be  an  achievement  of  impressive  proportions. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  yet  to  establish  clear- 
ly what  he  would  do  for  the  country  In  his 
tenure  In  its  highest  office.  If  his  contribu- 
tion Is  to  be  Imposing  and  positive,  he  must 
move  quickly.  Time  Is  running  out  In  his 
first  term,  and  he  Is  by  no  means  assured  of 
a  second. 

The  honeymoon,  grace  period  and  now  the 
mid-term  elections  are  over.  A  little  over  12 
months  from  now.  a  presidential  election 
year  will  begin.  The  real  campaign  will  be- 
gin sooner. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  is  to  make  himself  heard 
and  felt  as  President  of  all  the  people — not 
Just  as  the  ranking  politician  in  the  White 
House — he  must  do  so  In  the  months  Just 
ahead,  now  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Congress,  or  the  opportunity  will  slip  by. 

People  around  him  say  they  understand 
the  urgency  of  moving  swiftly  to  assert  presi- 
dential leadership.  There  are  some  signs  that 
Mr.  Nixon  also  understands. 

He  has  cancelled  his  plans  for  a  holiday 
at  his  California  home  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year;  the  White  House  has  an- 
nounced he  will  remain  In  Washington  to 
work  Instead.  Aides  report  he  Is  speaking  in 
private  as  if  the  early  months  of  the  year 
will  be  terribly  Important. 

Mr.  Nixon  reportedly  told  one  recent  visitor 
that  If  the  current  session  of  Congress  falls 
to  enact  a  version  of  his  family  assistance 
program,  he  will  personally  lead  the  fight 
next  year — and  that  there  will  be  blood  on 
the  floor  before  It  la  over.  If  bo,  that  would 
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be  a  change.  He  did  not  personally  lead  the 
fight  this  year. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  speak  about  the  family  as- 
sistance program  during  the  fall  campaign, 
and  his  tactics  were  instructive.  Pace  to  face 
with  the  people,  he  often  left  the  Impression 
that  this  proposed  domestic  reform  to  put  a 
floor  imder  family  income  is  largely  an  "antl- 
loafing"  measure  against  the  undeserving 
poor. 

His  aides  assert  that  the  President  does  his 
bit  for  this  positive  program  by  appealing 
to  negative  anti-welfare  sentiments.  Let  the 
Democrats  and  Uberals  bring  their  folks  along 
to  support  the  needed  program;  Mr.  Nixon 
will  do  his  part  by  bringing  "our  people,"  the 
conservatives  and  the  antls,  into  line.  The  al- 
ternative, in  their  view.  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  win  headllnee  and  hosannas  from  the 
liberals  and  the  press  but  lose  the  conserva- 
Uves  and  thereby  lose  the  bill. 

This  kind  of  thinking  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  Mr.  Nixon  has  in  many  respects 
limited  his  constituency  to  "our  people."  TTila 
is  probably  not  a  majority  of  Americana  on 
domestic  Issues;  certainly  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  wave  of  the  future. 

During  the  fall  campaign  Mr.  Nixon  choee 
to  concentrate  on  bedrock  Republican  areas 
in  states  In  which  he  travelled;  his  appeal 
was  to  his  own  followers  and  a  narrow  ap- 
peal at  that.  He  did  not  reach  out  to  per- 
suade others,  except  for  obvious  and  unsuc- 
cessful overtures  to  "hard  hats."  Even  here, 
he  appealed  to  their  anger,  not  to  their  vi- 
sion of  the  future  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

As  President,  Mr.  Nixon  can  order  troops  re- 
moved from  Vietnam  at  a  certain  rate  and 
he  can  order  raids  on  Cambodia  or  a  prison- 
er-of-war camp  near  Hanoi.  In  the  g^rander 
scheme  of  things,  however,  the  things  he  can 
do  by  flat  are  few. 

The  essence  of  presidential  power  is  the 
power  to  persuade,  as  Professor  Richard 
Neustadt  pointed  out  brilliantly  a  decade 
ago.  Mr.  Nixon's  problem  has  been  the  ef- 
fective use  of  that  power  for  purposes  grand 
enough  to  be  worthwhile. 

Communication  has  been  among  this  Pres- 
ident's greatest  defects.  The  presidential 
press  conference  may  not  be  his  ideal  forum, 
but  It  Is  a  forum — one  chance  to  cut  through 
some  of  the  phonlness  and  get  to  the  man. 
Some  who  have  been  critical,  this  writer 
Included,  would  like  to  see  him  succeed — 
not  fall.  He  Is  our  President.  The  country 
has  too  many  problems  for  cheap  shots  and 
partisanship. 

To  be  remembered  as  more  than  an  in- 
cidental President  who  also  dismantled  a 
war.  he  must  decide  what  he  would  do.  and 
use  his  power  to  persuade.  He  must  act  soon. 
Time  Is  running  out. 


EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTU- 
NITY  STILL  A   MYTH 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Roosevelt  issued  Executive  Order  No. 
8802  on  June  25.  1941,  establishing  a 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices "to  provide  for  the  full  and  equita- 
ble participation  of  all  workers  in  de- 
fense industries,  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  how  far  we  have 
come  within  the  past  30  years,  a  current 
survey  of  the  Race  Relation  Information 
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C(  inter  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  the  50  top 
ccrporations  shows  that  there  are  no 
bl  icks  among  the  2,522  senior  executives. 
Tliis  proves  once  again  that  equal  em- 
pl  Dyment  opportunity  in  America  is  still 
myth  and  will  only  become  a  reality 
len  effective  enforcement  provisions 
ar  s  added  to  our  equal  employment  leg- 
is)  atlon. 
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AY   FOR   ANIMALS   BEHIND   BARS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viactNTA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Kir.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
br  ef  history  of  animal  protection  legis- 
la  ion  was  published  in  the  editorial  sec- 
tic  n  of  the  Sunday  Star  newspaper  last 
weekend.  December  6,  1970.  The  article 
Wis  written  by  Ann  Cottrell  Free.  It  is 
ar  other  in  the  outstanding  series  of  ar- 
ticles she  has  written  about  the  great 
ne  Bd  for  expanded  animal  protection  leg- 
islition.  It  outlines  briefly  the  abuses 
en  ded  with  the  passage  of  the  Laboratory 
Aiiimal  Welfare  Act  of  1966,  and  the  cov- 
er ige  of  portions  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Aqt  of  1970.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it, 

rhe  article  follows : 

MqRE   Legal   Protection   on   the   Wat   For 
Animals    Behind    Bars 
(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

rhe  Idea  behind  the  proposed  Animal  Wel- 
fai  e  Act  of  1970  has  been  a  long  time  coming 
In'  o  Its  own — it  has  been  an  uphill  flght.  of- 
ten resisted  by  pKswerful  forces — but  It  looks 
no  w  as  if  it  may  come  to  a  final  vote  In  the 
clc  sing  hours  of  the  91st  Congress. 

:  ts  passage  will  be  a  tribute  to  a  deepened 
Co  3gressional  ecological  conscience.  More  and 
mc  re  members  of  Congress  are  realizing  that 
all  living  creatures  must  be  treated  with  de- 
cency and  respect — regardless  of  whether 
thi  y  are  endangered  sjjecies  roaming  in  the 
wl  d  or  animals  doomed  to  spend  dreary  lives 
bepind  bars  in  laboratories  or  zoos. 

here  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passage 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  one  year  ago 
th  s  month  and  the  emphasis  In  the  past  year 
on  man's  relationship  ■with  the  earth  and  all 
Its  creatures  have  had  a  profound  effect  on 
oo]  igresslonal  thinldng. 

'  "he  new  legislation — which  has  so  many 
sp<  osors  that  this  sentence  would  be  con- 
sujned  by  listing  them  all — has  its  roots 
In  proposals  first  made  exactly  10  years  ago. 
In  1960,  Soon  after  the  1958  passage  of  the 
Fe  leral  Humane  Slaughter  law.  humanitari- 
an i  started  laying  congressional  groundwork 
to  bring  some  measure  of  federal  super\-ision 
ovi  r  the  care  and  treatment  of  laboratory 
an  mals. 

Htl  maniacs 

well-funded  research  explosion  was 
an  unprecedented  number  of 
dots,  cats,  rodents,  primates  and  a  variety  of 
otlier  creatures.  Estimates  have  gone  as  high 
300  million  annually.  They  were  often  ob- 
tai  tied  from  questionable  sources  and  treated 
wl  h  less  care  than  the  most  expendable  test 
i^  >e. 

■  rhose  persons,  who  worked  for  setting 
sta  ndard  of  care  were  Immediately  called 
l-'.-lvisectlonists  or  branded  as  "hu- 
ms nlacs"  by  some  members  of  the  scientific 
coi  imunlty.  In  truth,  they  were  violently 
op  Kjsed  by  the  antivivlsectlonlsts.  who  were 
working  for  total  abolition  of  animal  use. 
"hough  a  number  of  bills  were  Intro- 
duped   during   those   years,   they   went   no- 
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where.  In  desperation,  htunane  organiza- 
tions tried  new  approaches  and  often  fell  to 
quarreling  among  themselves  as  to  bill  con- 
tent and  strategy.  (Most  of  the  bills  gave 
supervisory  authority  to  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. ) 

But  1965  brought  the  beginning  of  a 
breakthrough.  Researchers'  demands  for 
dogs  and  cats  had  grown  so  great  that  un- 
principled dealers  turned  to  stealing  pets. 
Their  boldness  and  carelessness  trapped 
them. 

As  more  and  more  "pet-napping"  cases 
turned  up,  there  cme  to  Congress  also  de- 
scriptions of  stomach-turning  conditions 
within  dealers'  compounds.  Eyewitnesses 
told  of  seeing  dead  and  dying  dogs  mixed 
In  with  live  ones  in  conditions  of  indescrib- 
able fllth.  Such  testimony  about  this  $30 
million  business  prompted  passage  of  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966, 
This  legislation  had  more  than  50  sponsors. 

Administration  of  the  act  was  given  to  the 
animal  health  division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Research  Service.  Dealers 
and  purchasers  were  licensed  and  required 
to  conform  to  Agriculture's  standards  of  hu- 
man treatment  of  dogs.  cats,  hamsters,  pri- 
mates, rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

More  than  110  dealers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness during  the  first  three  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. Ucenses  of  some  of  the  larger  dealers 
have  been  revoked.  Agents  have  been  cursed, 
threatened  and  shot  at.  But  even  so,  the  act 
did  not  go  far  enough.  There  were  huge  loop- 
holes. And  it  has  been  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds  to  employ  more  Inspectors — most  of 
whom  are  veterinarians  and  have  many  other 
Agriculture  Department  duties  within  the 
states  where  they  are  stationed. 

Though  th€  act  has  no  authority  over  care 
of  animals  actually  being  used  In  research, 
some  institutions  have  declared  the  animals 
"In  research"  on  the  moment  of  arrival. 
This  clearly  frustrates  the  Intent  of  the 
act  to  improve  conditions  of  the  animals 
while  awaiting  research. 

More  federal  authority  was  needed.  In  1968 
help  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  A 
43-year-old  OOP  freshman  representative 
from  Norfolk,  Va..  introduced  legislation 
that  filled  the  bill.  Rep.  G.  William  'White- 
hurst  would  extend  the  mantle  of  enlight- 
ened care  to  animals  actually  undergoing 
research.  But  what's  more,  he  asked  that  the 
same  standards  apply  to  animals  In  circuses, 
zoos  and  the  p>et  trade. 

Humanitarians  soon  learned  that  It  was 
not  only  Bill  Whltehurst  they  had  to  thank, 
but  his  wife,  Jennette.  "I  told  the  people  at 
the  Norfolk  SPCA,  where  I  have  helped  with 
humane  education,  that  I'd  try  to  lend  a 
hand  when  we  got  to  Washington,"  she  said 
the  other  day. 

■Whltehurst's  bill  actually  was  a  beefing  up 
of  the  "pet-napping"  Act  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  whose 
chairman  has  repeatedly  shown  himself  a 
friend  of  animals.  Texan  W.  R.  Poage  has 
been  th«  key  man  on  the  House  side  on  both 
the  humane  slaughter  and  "pet-napping" 
bills. 

Testimony,  presented  this  June  before 
Rep.  Graham  Purcell's  subcommittee,  lifted 
once  again  the  curtain  of  secrecy  on  un- 
speakable conditions  among  the  creatures 
that  perform,  amuse  and  give  their  lives  to 
man. 

"We,  who  worked  there,  were  always 
pleased  when  some  animal  died  to  be  out  of 
a  miserable  life,"  said  June  W.  Badger  of 
Middleburg,  Va.  She  told  the  committee  of 
conditions  in  some  of  the  circuses  and  zoos 
for  which  she  had  worked  in  the  last  19 
years.  Cramped,  unventUated  cages,  starva- 
tion, sadistic  punishments.  A  litany  of 
misery. 

The  arrival  from  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and  shipment  to  pet  wholesalers  of  crates 
of  birds  and  monkeys  were  described  by 
Mrs.  Christine  Stevens. 
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She  Is  the  wife  of  Roger  Stevens,  president 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  the  government's  former  cultural 
chief.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  president  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Institute  and  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Animal  Protective  Legislation. 

IMPORTED    ANIMALS 

She  described  wretched  conditions  of 
animals  that  Custom  inspectors  have  over- 
looked. (They  are  charged  with  checking  on 
conditions  of  Imported  animals.)  She  told  of 
continued  conditions  of  cramped  laboratory 
housing  and  of  the  Inhumane  environment 
In  many  municipal  and  roadside  zoos.  Quot- 
ing Dr.  Desmond  Morris,  author  of  the 
"Nfiked  Ap>e,"  she  said,  "If  zoos  are  to  survive 
the  20th  century,  they  will  have  to  reform." 
She  introduced  Into  the  record  a  letter  in 
behalf  of  the  Whltehurst  bill  from  Virginia 
McKenna  and  Bill  Travers.  stars  of  the  film 
"Born  Free"  and  patrons  of  the  Captive 
Animals  Protection  Society. 

The  arrival  of  dogs  and  cats  at  animal 
auction  sales  was  described  by  Prank  Mc- 
Mahon.  field  director  of  the  Hiunane  Society 
of  the  United  States.  "I've  seen  them  chained 
within  the  trunks  of  cars.  I've  seen  them 
jammed  In  crates  and  cages.  I've  seen  them 
sold  by  the  pound."  Humane  agents  erf  local 
societies  are  given  rough  treatment,  he  said 
and  under  the  existing  federal  law  these 
auctions  are  exempt  from  regulation. 

The  legislation  now  speeding  toward  the 
congressional  deadline  embodies  many  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  men  and  women 
who  know  the  problem  first  hand.  Auctions 
are  Included.  Animal  categories  have  been 
broadened.  Fines  for  resisting  agents  have 
been  stiffened.  But  most  Important,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  called  for  the  use  of 
appropriate  pain-killers  for  research  animals 
whenever  possible. 

(When  Agriculture  sets  the  standards  for 
humane  handling  many  humanitarians  trust 
that  life-time  caging  of  such  research  ani- 
mals as  dogs  will  be  eliminated.) 

Some  of  the  additions  to  the  Whltehurst 
bill  were  called  for  In  bills  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley,  D-Wash.,  and  In  the 
Senate  by  Warren  Mag:nuson,  D-Wash,,  Alan 
Cranston,  D-Callf„  and  William  B.  Spong, 
D-Va.  When  the  bill  was  favorably  dis- 
charged from  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, It  bore  the  name  of  each  member. 
An  exact  copy  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Robert  J.  Dole,  R-Kan.  Hearings  by  Sen- 
ator Philip  A.  Hart's  Commerce  sub-commit- 
tee are  expected  any  day. 

Even  with  the  evaporation  of  much  of  the 
scientific  community's  opposition  to  lab 
animal  legislation  and  even  with  the  good 
chance  that  this  measure  will  miraculously 
pass  this  session,  there  are  other  hurdles. 
One  Is  money. 

The  burden  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture win  be  heavier,  making  necessary 
the  employment  of  more  Inspectors.  These 
men,  also,  have  the  added  duty  In  coming 
years  of  policing  the  horse  shows  to  see  that 
no  "walking  horse"  brought  across  state 
lines  h£is  been  "sored"  to  make  it  step  high, 
wide  and  handsome.  The  famous  "Tydlngs 
"walking  horse"  bill  Is  now  awaiting  Presi- 
dential signature.  Sen.  Joseph  Tydings, 
D-Md.,  sponsored  It  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  this  session  adjourns,  left  at  the  post 
are  at  least  10  other  animal  protection  meas- 
ures: air  transportation  regulations,  cessa- 
tion of  shooting  wolves  and  other  animals 
from  airplanes  over  federal  lands,  elimina- 
tion of  use  of  agonizing  poisons  in  the  gov- 
ernment's predator  control  programs,  better 
conditions  at  the  ports  of  entry  such  aa 
Miami.  The  list  Is  long — but  the  abuse  and 
suffering  have  gone  on  a  long  time.  too. 

But  at  last,  what  has  been  described  aa 
the  "silent  lobby"  has  found  Its  voice.  Or 
could  It  be  that  man,  for  a  change.  Is  listen- 
ing to  voices  other  than  his  own? 
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A    UNIQUE    OPPORTUNIT.'    FOR 
GHETTO  STUDENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every 
Member  of  this  House  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  describing  how  students  from  an 
all-black  high  school  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  write  a  script  for  a  major 
television  show. 

It  illustrates,  I  believe,  how  the  dedi- 
cation of  an  individual  high  school 
teacher,  Marcella  Saunders,  can  help 
enrich  the  lives  of  her  students. 

The  producer  of  the  "Bewitched"  tele- 
vision series,  Mr.  William  Asher.  should 
also  be  commended  for  helping  Miss 
Saunders  in  this  unique  project. 

After  reading  the  Times  story,  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  this  House  will 
want  to  watch  the  "Bewitched"  show  to 
be  telecast  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Black  Stttdents  Tell  a  Bewitching  Tale 
(By  Aleene  MacMinn) 

A  year  ago  at  age  22,  Marcella  Saunders, 
white,  took  her  first  teaching  job — at  a 
black  high  school. 

She  knew  abo'ut  ghetto  schools.  She  had 
attended  one  In  Chicago.  And  she  remem- 
bers being  told  there,  "Don't  bother  to  take 
the  school  exams  .  .  .  You're  only  going  to 
be  a  housewife." 

But  Miss  Saunders  didn't  view  life  that 
way.  She  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  because 
"as  far  as  my  life  Is  concerned  I  feel  I  have 
a  part  to  play  in  changing  society.  The 
best  way  to  start  Is  to  teach  young  people 
how  to  think  creatively  for  themselves,  to 
think  independently  and  question  life 
around  them." 

So  Miss  Saunders  arrived  to  teach  Eng- 
Ush  at  Jefferson  High  School  here.  What  did 
she  find?  A  lack  of  textbooks  and  supplies, 
a  filthy  building,  broken  windows,  pill  push- 
ers and  pimps  off  campus,  gang  fights,  stu- 
dents on  drugs  and  students  struggling  to 
stay  off,  students  from  broken  homes  and 
low  Income  famUles,  students  who  know 
poverty  and  hunger. 

She  also  found  an  acute  reading  problem. 

"In  one  class."  she  says,  "only  six  students 
out  of  30  were  reading  at  the  high  school 
level.  The  rest  went  down  to  sixth  grade  level 
And  that  was  a  good  class.  In  another,  the 
reading  level  was  oiUy  third  grade." 

(Statistics  on  last  year's  ninth  graders  who 
came  into  Jefferson  this  fall  showed  that  less 
than  1%  were  reading  at  the  ninth  grade 
level;  44%  read  on  the  third  grade  level  and 
the  other  approximately  56%  were  either 
down  or  slightly  up  from  that  figure.) 

Additionally,  many  of  the  students  were 
not  writing  at  high  school  level,  nor  could 
they  comprehend.  "We'd  read  a  Langston 
Hughes  story,"  for  example,  "and  they  could 

does  this  story  mean'  they  didn't  know." 
dea?in/L.^K^"^^  "^^^^  ^'^  Saunders  was 

rt«r^         **  '^°^^  ^^  ^It^^  ™y  Pearis  of  wls- 

thX'^^  'e"^l"  "^«  ^^y^'  ■•''"*  ^l°"e  with 

relevant,  they  weren't  working." 

rt^r^.l'®'  ^^^  wondered,  was  the  key?  How 

te^hirVn^^^t^'f  °^  thoughts  begin  between 
leacner  and  student? 

com/tn°rJi'^  l^*  '"^''*"'  ^  what  some  have 
S  "  *^^  ^*'*  wasteland:  tele- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Television  plays,  she  reasoned,  are  really 
short  stories,  and  television  is  something  all 
the  students  watch.  So  why  not  make  tele- 
vision the  common  ground,  let  it  become  a 
teaching  device? 

underlying  stort 

She  asked  her  students  what  their  favorite 
TV  show  was  and  they  selected  Bewitched. 
"I  had  hoped  they  would  pick  Bewitched," 
she  said,  "because  it  Is  orally  and  visually 
oriented  and  often  there  Is  an  underlying 
story,  so  I  felt  I  could  make  my  point  better." 

And  so  the  Bewitched  experiment  began. 
After  one  particular  episode  she  asked  the 
class,  "What  were  they  trying  to  show  in  that 
story?"  "And,"  she  beamed,  "they  got  It." 

Where  before  there  had  been  silence,  there 
was  now  dialog.  And  now  she  had  a  stepping 
off  point  to  discuss  other  questions:  what 
they  were  trying  to  say  and  why,  the  setting, 
plot,  time,  what  makes  the  characters  tick. 

"Well,"  Miss  Saunders  said  to  herself, 
"this  worked,  what  else  can  we  try?" 

She  decided  trips  to  the  studios  were  In 
order.  They  would  serve  as  another  type  of 
learning  process  and  also  Introduce  the  stu- 
dents to  the  world  outside  the  ghetto,  since 
most  of  them  have  little  contact  with  white 
people. 

She  called  Julia.  Room  22  and  Bewitched 
and  explained  how  the  class  was  using  TV 
programs  to  help  teach  reading.  Of  the  three. 
Bewitched,  especially,  clicked. 

William  Asher,  producer-director  of  Be- 
witched (and  husband  of  series  star  Eliza- 
beth Montgomery)  was  Intrigued  with  the 
TV  teaching  concept.  He  sent  buses  on  three 
occasions,  making  it  possible  for  50  students 
to  visit  the  Bewitched  set. 

Asher  also  gave  copies  of  the  script  to  all 
the  students  so  they  could  follow  the  filming 
procedure,  (He  has  subsequently  sent  30 
copies  of  other  scripts  for  classroom  use.) 

Back  at  school,  the  teacher  asked  the  stu- 
dents to  write  compositions  describing  the 
studio  experience. 

"All  of  a  sudden,"  said  Miss  Saunders, 
"kids  who  could  never  write  before  were 
writing  three  pages.  Kids  who  could  not  read 
were  now  doubling  up  on  scripts  and  fight- 
ing over  who  would  be  Samantha  and  Darrln 
(the  leading  characters) ." 

In  one  script,  they  came  across  the  word 
"surreptitiously."  I  asked  the  class  what  It 
meant.  No  one  knew.  So  I  said  picture  In 
your  minds  the  situation  where  this  word  Is 
used  and  then  give  me  a  definition.  And  It 
worked !  They  got  it. 

"The  papers  they  were  turning  in  now  were 
fantastic,"  she  continued.  "They  described 
the  warmth,  the  feeling  of  being"  in  another 
■magic'  world.  They  said  they  felt  no  racism. 
But,  they  said,  now  it's  over  and  it  will  never 
happen  again.  Their  center  was  zooming 
down    to    total    pessimism." 

Then  the  students  had  an  Idea,  Can  we 
write  a  television  script,  they  asked  their 
teacher?  The  students  were  dreaming  ble 
now.  '  =6 

"If  It  makes  it  to  TV,  the  whole  country 
will  see  it,"  they  enthused,  "so  we  might  as 
well  say  something."  What,  asked  the  teacher, 
are   you    going   to   say? 

Their  answer  was:  "We  want  to  sav  that 
racism  has  to  be  taught.  That  children  4  or 
5  years  old  do  not  see  color  in  racist  terms. 
You  have  to  teach  a  child  how  to  be  a  racist 
and  hate.  We'd  like  to  say  that  it's  not  what 
you  look  like  but  what  you  are  that  counts." 

With  the  teacher's  permission,  they  set 
about  writing  their  story.  They  would  have 
Samantha's  young  daughter  Tabltha  meet  a 
Utle  girl.  The  two  would  become  friends  and 
virlsh  they  could  be  sisters.  But  could  they 
be  sisters  If  they  weren't  the  same  color? 

By  using  Tabitha's  twltchery,  the  student 
scrlpters  could  make  both  girls  white,  but 
they  doubted  that  would  set  too  well  with 
the  black  community.  And  If  they  made  both 
black,  that  wouldn't  set  with  the  whites. 
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OUT  wrapped 

Their  solution?  Make  the  girls  polka  dot, 
which  meant  they  were  both  colors  but  more 
Importantly  showed  that  they  were  giving 
something  of  themselves  to  each  other. 

When  the  script  was  finished,  the  class  gift 
•wrapped  It  and  sent  It  to  Asher  as  a  Christ- 
mas present.  That  was  a  year  ago. 

Asher  read  it  .  .  .  liked  it .  .  .  wanted  to  use 
It  on  the  series  and  assigned  a  professional 
writer  (Barbara  Avedon)  to  work  with  him 
In  expanding  the  story  to  the  necessary  half- 
hour  teleplay  length. 

Since  then,  the  Jefferson  High  students 
have  participated  in  story  conferences,  the 
production  meeting,  the  rehearsal  and  they 
were  on  hand  In  mid-November  when  their 
story.  "Sisters  at  Heart."  went  before  the 
cameras  at  Screen  Gems  to  make  the  Christ- 
mas Eve  playdate  on  ABC  (8:30  p,m..  Chan- 
nel 7). 

BOWLED     over' 

With  each  meeting,  Asher  marveled  at  how 
the  students  were  developing.  "They  brought 
up  questions  that  bowled  me  over,"  he  said, 
adding  that  "this  is  Just  one  tiny  example 
of  what  can  happen  when  you  reach  out  a 
hand  and  care. 

"I'd  like  to  see  various  businesses  Invite 
minority  groups  Into  their  life  to  see  what 
It's  all  about.  If  It  worked  for  these  24  kids, 
maybe  it  could  work  for  24  million.  And  if 
that  happened,  maybe  we'd  have  a  better 
place  to  live." 

Miss  Saunders  echoes  the  same  sentiments, 
stressing  that  what  these  students  have  ac- 
complished can  be  done  by  others,  that  the 
approach  can  be  applied  to  any  area  and 
used  anywhere,  not  Just  In  black  schools. 

As  for  the  students,  they  are  already  talk- 
ing about  their  next  stories  and  scripts  And 
It  Isn't  Idle  chatter.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
success  of  the  teaching  cum  television  proj- 
ect.  Miss  Saimders  received  permission  to 
start  a  mass  media  course  at  Jeff. 

The  course  will  be  supported  by  a  founda- 
tion which  is  being  established  with  the 
money  received  from  the  Bewitched  script 
Income  from  future  sales— scripts,  poems 
stories— also  will  go  Into  the  foundation. 

For  two  dozen  black  students  then  where 
there  was  despair  a  year  ago  there  Is  now 
hope.  The  students  made  that  clear  in  essays 
written  after  watching  the  filming  of  their 
TV  story. 

One  wrote:  "As  students  at  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son High  we  are  known  for  our  overwhelm- 
ing lack  of  learning.  ...  But  the  students 
at  Jefferson  are  never  given  a  chance  to  prove 
what  we  are  capable  of  doing  because  some 
feel  we  are  too  far  gone  to  try  to  help  But 
there  are  people  left  wholl  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  what  we  can  do  " 

Wrote  another:  "The  morale  at  Jefferson 
has  been  lowered  by  the  constant  talk  of 
what  Jefferson  has  done  wrong,  never  any  of 
the  good  things.  What  we  have  done  In  mass 
media  will  help  tighten  the  spirits  of  our 
studente.  Thank  you  Miss  Saunders  for 

helping  us  get  a  chance  to  say  what  we  think 
in  a  nonviolent  way." 

One  young  man  perhaps  summed  It  up 
best:  "Students  In  disadvantaged  school 
areas  can  do  Just  as  remarkable  work  as  anv 
advantaged  area  If  someone  will  Just  give 
them  the  chance,  and  we  have  It  now." 


THE  BLAME 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent war  in  Vietnam  reminds  me  of  some 
of  the  wars  in  Europe  which  went  on  so 
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n  any  years  that  the  people  forgot  why 
tliey  were  fighting. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  memories  of 
tJie  Members  of  the  House  as  to  who 
a;tually  was  responsible  for  this  ter- 
rible conflict,  I  include  for  the  Record 
a  1  article  from  the  Parade  magazine  of 
tlie  Washington  Post,  dated  Sunday, 
I*)vember  29.  1970: 

The     Blame 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  U.S.  war  In- 
vulvement  In  Vietnam? 

According  to  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  the 
a  iswer  is  John  P.  Kennedy. 

In  "The  Renewal",  fourth  in  his  sli  vol- 
unes  of  memoirs.  De  Gaulle  explains  that 
p -anco- American  relations  began  to  deterl- 
o  ate  almost  from  the  first  day  Kennedy  took 
oBce.  De  Gaulle  says  he  warned  Kennedy 
t:  lat  If  he  Intervened  In  Vietnam  he  would  be 
p  unglng  his  country  Into  a  constantly 
e  calatlng  quagmire,  but  the  young  Pres- 
1(  ent  simply  would  not  listen. 

"He  did  not  hide  from  me.  In  effect,"  De 
Gaulle  writes,  "that  the  United  States  was 
p-epar!ng  to  Intervene  in  Indochina. 

"In  Thailand  It  was  building  air  bases.  .  .  . 
I:  I  Laos,  although  neutrality  was  about  to 
b;  reaffirmed  by  a  conference  in  Geneva,  It 

\(  as     Introducing     military     advisers In 

S3uth  Vietnam  It  was  beginning  to  organize, 
under  pretext  of  assistance,  the  first  ele- 
n  ents  of  an  expeditionary  force  corps. 

"John  Kennedy  gave  me  to  understand 
t:  lat  the  United  States  was  going  to  establish 
III  the  Indochlnese  peninsula  a  breakwater 
0  '  resistance  against  the  Soviets. 

"But  instead  of  giving  him  the  favorable 
o  )lnlon  that  he  wished,  I  told  the  President 
t:  lat  he  was  heading  down  a  sorry  path." 

De  Gaulle's  book,  a  best  seller  In  France, 
•win  soon  be  published  In  this  country. 


LAWYER  LOOKS  AT  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OP  THE  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOM- 
IC  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cfeived  an  excellent  letter  from  a  young 
attorney  expressing  the  outrage  that  so 
t  lany  of  us  feel  concerning  what  is  clear- 
1; '  the  beginning  of  the  dismembering  of 
tie  legal  services  In  the  Office  of  Eco- 
romic  Opportunity.  I  do  hope  that  the 
» [embers  of  this  House  will  oppose  the 
actions  of  the  administration  and  our 
firmer  colleague.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  re- 
c  ucing  the  services  heretofore  provided 
t  y  one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
$  OEO.  The  letter  follows : 

.  Nrw  York  UNivEKsrrr, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  3, 1970. 
Bon.  Ed  Koch, 
/  ouse  Office  Building, 
\  'aahingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  a  young 
Attorney  now  serving  In  VISTA,  working  with 
tie  poor  and  with  community  groups  that 
a  re  trying  to  got  themselves  somewhere  by 
e  ctlng  within  the  law.  I  am  writing  you  to 
t  all  you  how  discouraged  I  am  at  the  firing 
cr  Prank  Jones  and  Terry  Lenzner  as  the 
1  eads  of  Legal  Services  In  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
1  omlo  Opportunity,  even  though  my  own 
jDb  and  my  projects  are  not  under  their  dl- 
ijpctlon  of  funding. 

I  resent  any  administration's  setting  up 
doUtlcal  clearance  for  attorneys  working  In 
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Legal  Services.  I  don't  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  legal  services  to  the  poor 
should  be  a  soiirce  of  "Jobs  for  the  boys"  any 
more  than  administration  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve or  the  Space  Program. 

The  issue  which  resulted  in  the  firing  of 
Lenzner  and  Jones  was  the  "decentraliza- 
tion" of  legal  services,  previously  defeated  In 
the  Senate  when  It  was  proposed  legislatively 
as  the  Murphy  Amendment.  Whether  the 
Murphy  Amendment  should  or  shotUd  not 
have  been  passed.  It  wasn't — and  a  backdoor 
enactment  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld  shows  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  legislature. 

"Decentralization"  may  or  may  not  be  a 
good  thing  for  parts  of  the  War  on  Poverty, 
and  you  may  know  the  policy  arguments  bet- 
ter than  I  do.  However  when  It  Is  applied  to 
Legal  Services  it  creates  a  lot  of  ethical  prob- 
lems because  It  puts  non-lawyers  In  positions 
of  control  and  direction  over  lawyers'  work. 
Disciplinary  Rule  5-107  of  the  new  American 
Bar  Association  Code  of  Professional  Ethics, 
(which  is  binding  on  every  lawyer  in  my 
state  under  pain  of  censure,  suspension  or 
disbarment),  says: 

"(c)  A  lawyer  shall  not  practice  with  or 
In  the  form  of  a  professional  corporation  or 
association  authorized  to  practice  law  for  a 
profit,  if:  (1)  a  non-lawyer  owns  any  Interest 
therein.  ...  (2)  a  non-lawyer  is  a  corporate 
director  or  officer  thereof;  or  (3)  a  non-law- 
yer has  the  right  to  direct  or  control  the 
professional  Judgment  of  a  lawyer." 

Now  legal  services  corporations  are  usually 
organized  as  professional  corporations  or  as- 
sociations (as.  C.A.L.S.  in  New  York.  CAX..A. 
In  CaUfornla) ,  although  non-profit.  If  these 
are  put  under  the  control  of  a  layman  re- 
gional director  from  OEO.  our  Code  Is  clearly 
violated. 

The  violation  is  more  than  a  formal  one. 
The  "decentralization  plan."  Involves  shill- 
ing power  from  lawyers  to  regional  directors 
because  those  regional  directors  will  be  more 
responsive  to  Governors'  and  Mayors'  offices. 
"Responsiveness"  will  undoubtedly  mean 
that  Legal  Service  attorneys  will  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  bring  any  suits  or  admin- 
istrative complaints  that  cost  any  city  or  any 
state  any  inconvenience  or  money. 

In  your  own  office  you  have  no  doubt  felt 
how  callous  a  bureaucracy  can  be  even  to  a 
legislator.  Imagine  the  problems  a  poor  or 
minority  person  can  have  with  state  and  city 
bureaucracies  which  are  to  provide  social 
services,  schools,  sanitation  and  poUce! 
Often,  the  only  protector  of  little  people  Is  a 
Legal  Service  attorney.  If  every  Governor  and 
every  Mayor  gets  to  censor  the  work  of  Legal 
Services  attorneys  according  to  his  conven- 
ience, rather  than  let  lawyers  respond  to  the 
suits  that  walk  through  the  door  of  their 
storefronts.  I  can  see  that  within  a  year  we 
will  have  nothing  left  but  a  broad  network 
of  federally  funded  divorce  mills.  And  with 
that  you  will  lose  the  2000  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys you  now  have  working  for  you  (usu- 
ally for  much  less  than  the  "going  rate"  of 
$15,000  that  was  offered  them  on  Wall 
Street) . 

Disciplinary  Rule  6-107  also  prohibits  not 
only  the  reorganization  proposed  (to  sub- 
ordinate lawyers  to  non-lawyers)  but  the  In- 
fluences that  leads  to: 

"(B)  A  lawyer  shaU  not  permit  a  person 
who  recommends,  employs  or  pays  him  to 
render  legal  services  for  another  to  direct  or 
regulate  his  professional  Judgment  in  ren- 
dering such  legal  services." 

Direct  influence  has  already  been  at- 
tempted In  the  states  of  Mississippi  and 
California,  with  attempts  to  cut  off  progrrams 
which  represented  blacks  and  food  stamp 
recipients  respectively.  Whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  the  demands  of  blacks  in  rural 
Mississippi,  or  starving  food  stamp  recipients 
flghtlng  a  stiff-necked  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  niral  CalUomia,  trying  to  win  a 
fight  with  them  by  punishing  attorneys  for 
representing  tbem  la  rather  underbanded 
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And  according  to  this  ABA  Code,  it  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  attorneys'  oaths 
to  have  knuckled  under. 

In  my  own  VISTA  work  last  year  I  was 
counsel  to  Odyssey  House  a  drug  addict  re- 
habilitation program  which  exposed  our 
epidemic  of  heroin  addiction  among  adole- 
scents. In  my  work  I  represented  Odyssey 
when  it  was  sued  by  the  City  for  overcrowd- 
ing a  temporary  shelter  for  addicted  adole- 
scents, and  I  pressed  its  case  to  get  a  state 
program  set  up.  Once  exposed,  the  adole- 
scent addiction  problem  brought  its  own  re- 
sults— a  state  program,  and  private  contri- 
butions to  Odyssey.  But  I  could  only  do  this 
because  my  own  VISTA  program  had  not 
been  "decentralized"  Into  the  hands  of  John 
Lindsay  or  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Had  it  been, 
my  efforts  would  have  been  squashed  early — 
and  a  lot  more  kids  would  have  died.  So  you 
see.  It  Is  not  Just  professional  arrogance 
which  makes  me  upset  with  decentralization. 
It  Is  my  own  experience. 

Funny  thing — Just  as  legal  services  starts 
to  get  accepted  It  gets  squashed.  On  the  TV 
there  are  the  Young  Lawyers  and  Storefront 
Lawyers.  In  the  law  schools  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  in  Poverty  Law  are 
being  set  up. 

Therefore  I  would  ask  you  to  see  what  you 
can  do,  short  term  and  long  term,  to  save 
Legal  Services.  Short  term,  would  you  Join 
with  Senator  Mondale  In  investigating  the 
dismissals  and  the  decentralization  plans  in 
hearings  this  week?  Would  you  have  an  aid 
get  the  story  directly  from  Jones  and  Lenz- 
ner; and  If  you  believe  them,  request  rein- 
statement? Would  you  request  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  of  Legal  Services  be 
convened  Immediately?  Ultimately,  it  might 
be  best  to  transfer  Legal  Services  to  a  sep- 
arate governmental  corporation  or  Indepen- 
dent agency  (like  Comsat,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Or  the  new  Post  Office  Corporation.)  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  what  you  can 
and  will  do. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  M.  Rea. 


LAVALAND  SAFARI— HERE'S  NEW 
MEXICO  AREA  UNMATCHED  IN 
UNITED  STATES 
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HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or   NXW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  the  following  with  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  read  our  Record. 

A  study  and  feasibility  report  is  being 
compiled  by  the  National  Park  Service 
on  the  proposed  Malpals  Park,  or  Lava 
National  Park,  located  near  Grants, 
N.  Mex. 

I  hope  this  will  be  favorable  and  that 
development  will  be  able  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Such  a  determination 
would.  I  believe,  be  beneficial  both  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  coimtry  at  large  in 
preserving  this  historic  and  unusual  area. 

Undoubtedly  such  an  imdertaking  will\ 
require   funding   and   approval   by  the 
Congress,  and  I  believe  the  Information 
provided   is   worthwhile   for   this  con-       i 
sideratlon. 

IiAVALANO    SAFAai — HERE'S    NEW    MEXICO    AREA  1 

Unmatched  in   United  States 
Dear  Tribune  Readers:  You  may  think  It 

is  a  little  silly  to  use  the  word  "safari"  to 

describe  a  trip  In  New  Mexico. 
But  the  word  is  perfectly  proper  for  a  trip 

Bonnie  and  I  made  last  Sunday  with  Ward 

and  Jonette  Ballmer  of  Grants. 


There  Is  an  air  of  the  romantic  about  the 
word  "safari."  It  implies  adventure — travel 
Into  remote  areas — visiting  a  primitive  region 
where  few  people  Jever  go — a  sense  of  dis- 
covery. This  trlpinet  all  those  tests. 

Traveling  in  TOird's  pick-up  truck — with  a 
"grandma"  gear^umd  special  tires — we  made 
a  day-long  trip  (wer  the  proposed  "Lava  Na- 
tional Park." 

There  Is  literally  nothing  In  the  United 
States  to  match  this  New  Mexico  malpals.  If 
It  becomes  a  park  It  will  attract  many  of  the 
visitors  who  go  to  our  other  national  parks. 
But  it  will  also  attract  many  people  who  wUl 
be  fascinated  by  it  as  by  no  other  park  In  the 
United  States. 

This  is  "surface  of  the  moon"  country. 

Don't  dismiss  this  Just  as  an  enormous 
field  over  which  rivers  of  red-hot  lava  once 
flowed  and  then  cooled  and  hardened  Into 
a  tumbled,  forbidding  mass  of  black  rock. 

This  is  Jiast  the  surface. 

Sure  there  are  the  great  fields,  called  "aa" 
fields,  where  the  rock  Is  twisted  and  broken 
and  upended  and  scattered  about — solid 
black  with  not  a  living  thing  growing  or  liv- 
ing in  It.  The  word  "aa"  Is  a  Hawaiian  word, 
pronounced  "aah-aah"  and  In  the  dictionary. 
I  had  never  heard  of  It  until  Sunday. 

But  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us. 
Down  on  the  side  of  a  great  cinder  cone 
we  found  what  we  are  sure  is  a  cave  used 
as  a  klva  by  the  Indians  in  ancient  days. 

Ward  had  heard  srt^oriee  of  this  "cave 
klva" — told  him  particularly  by  an  old-timer 
who  had  lived  in  this  back  country  as  a  boy. 
But  over  a  period  of  months  he  had  never 
been  able  to  find  It. 

We  found  It  Sunday  by  accident.  Walking 
to  the  top  of  a  mass  of  lava  we  saw  two 
holes — the  larger  about  the  size  a  small  boy 
could  wiggle  through. 

Looking  down  through  this  hole  in  the 
rock  and  flashing  a  light  we  saw  what  we 
thought  was  a  fire  pit  or  an  alter  of  stones. 

Then  Ward  had  a  hunch  that  an  opening 
In  the  rock  higher  up  might  lead  down  to 
this. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  beams  of  his 
flashlight  and  he  was  under  us.  And  soon  we 
Joined  him. 

A  tunnel — high  enough  to  walk  In — ran 
about  30  or  40  yards  from  the  hole  to  the 
cave. 

We  are  sure  that  some  of  the  flat  rocks  In 
the  cavern  were  used  In  a  religious  ceremony. 
Plainly  it  was  a  klva. 

Can  we  ever  forget  this  place ! 

Late  on  our  "safari."  Ward  guided  me  back 
Into  a  remote  Ice  cave. 

The  entrance  was  in  a  great  sinkhole  of 
giant  rocks.  We  went  back  through  two 
chambers  and  then  the  third  was  the  Ice 
chamber. 

There  was  Ice  on  the  floor  but  the  fascinat- 
ing thing  w^as  the  Ice  In  little  knobs  covering 
the  celling  and  thick  hoarfrost  white  and 
glassy  on  the  walls. 

It  was  early  In  the  day  that  Bonnie  and 
I  were  suddenly  aware  that  this  "Lava  Na- 
tional Park"  was  something  far  different 
from  what  we  expected. 

We  entered  the  area  going  south  on  High- 
way 117.  And  soon  we  were  In  the  country  of 
great  sandstone  bluffs  to  our  left  and  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  river  of  lava  to  our  right. 

There  are  Indian  ruins  In  the  side  of  the 
bluffs  and  many  ruins  on  the  mesa  tops. 

Ward  drove  back  Into  a  cove  between  a 
great  sandstone  bluff  and  the  lava,  found  a 
special  tree  as  a  landmark  and  then  we  took 
off  into  the  badlands. 

Soon  he  pointed  out  a  calm — a  pUe  of  lava 
rocks — and  then  ahead  there  was  another — 
and  then  another — 

It^was  a  trail  and  these  calms  were  the  sign 
posts. 

Sometimes  the  next  calm  was  In  plain 
sight  a  few  feet  away — sometimes  we  had  to 
pause  and  make  a  seml-clrcle  with  our  eyes 
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to  flnd  the  next  one.  The  calms  were  usually 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and  peaked — 
and  the  weathering  of  the  ages  on  them. 

Then  to  our  amazement  we  learned  that 
this  trail  crosses  the  entire  lava  bed — east  to 
west — more  than  six  miles. 

There  are  other  trails  In  the  lava  fields — 
dodging  all  the  great  cracks  that  are  impass- 
able. There  are  at  least  three  main  east-west 
trails  and  one  north -south. 

Ward  is  sure  that  these  trails  were  used 
by  the  Indians  traveling  between  what  are 
now  Zunl  and  Acoma. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  sandstone  rock  on 
the  cairn  and  Ward  believes  these  had  slg- 
nlflcance — that  they  might  have  been  the 
sign  that  water  or  caches  of  food  or  a  shelter 
or  something  was  nearby. 

But  no  less  fascinating  are  much  larger 
cairns  in  the  lonely,  lonely  country  south  of 
the  most  recent  lava  flow. 

These  are  about  three  feet  high  and  are 
usually  on  a  rise  where  they  can  be  seen  for 
a  great  distance. 

Ward  believes  these  cairns — called  "monu- 
ments" by  old-timers  who  once  ranched  In 
here — might  have  been  built  by  early-day 
sheepherders  rather  than  by  the  Indians. 

People  from  the  Basque  country  of  Spain 
came  into  this  remote  country  and  acquired 
ranches. 

These  large  cairns  lead  to  the  "Hole  In  the 
Wall" — one  of  the  most  fascinating  things 
about  the  lava  coimtry. 

This  is  a  great  open  area — covered  with 
beautiful  ponderosa  and  other  pines — and 
almost  entirely  surrovmded  by  the  lava. 

There  are  imforgettable  campsites  by  the 
hundreds  here.  We  picnicked  in  a  cove  right 
up  against  the  lava  wall — and  well  always 
be  sentimental  about  that  beautiful  spot. 

But  there  are  so  many  things  about  this 
wonderland — 

The  long  hollow  tubes  of  lava — frequently 
partly  above  ground — sometimes  cracked  so 
the  tube  can  be  clearly  seen.  Often  they  are 
two  and  three  feet  In  diameter. 

There  are  many  round  giant  "pestholes" 
straight  down  In  the  rock.  Here  the  lava 
flowed  all  around  a  great  tree,  cooled  and 
hardened. 

The  tree  died,  rotted  away  and  all  traces 
of  It  were  lost  during  centiirles — ^but  the 
markings  of  its  bark  and  the  flaring  of  Its 
roots  can  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  hole. 

But  here  I've  come  to  the  end  of  my  space 
and  there  are  still  so  many  things  to  tell 
you  about  this  fantastic  lavaland  through 
which  Ward  and  Jonette  guided  us. 

So  there  will  have  to  be  a  second  chapter 
to  our  "Lavaland  Safari"  next  Saturday. 
George  Carmack. 


A  Letter  From  the  Editors:  Four  Great 
Lava  Flows  Hit  Area  of  Proposed  Park 

Dear  Tribune  Readers  :  Did  you  know  that 
Mount  Taylor  was  one  of  the  great  volcanoes 
In  history? 

Not  only  the  size  and  shape  of  the  moun- 
tain Itself  make  this  plain  to  students  of  vol- 
canoes. The  best  evidence  of  Its  size  and 
power  Is  the  fact  that  It  Is  surrounded  by 
"volcanic  plugs,"  stUl  standing  as  moun- 
tains in  their  own  right. 

Cabezon  Peak  is  the  most  famous  of  these 
plugs  but,  you  know,  there  are  about  20 
of  these  little  "Cabezones"  around  the  east, 
north  and  northwest  flanks  of  Taylor. 

The  flow  from  Mount  Taylor  was  the  first 
of  four  lava  flows  In  the  brants  area  now 
proposed  as  the  site  of  the  new  "Lava  Na- 
tional Park." 

Ward  Ballmer  of  Grants — who  with  his 
wife.  Jonette,  took  Bonnie  and  me  on  an  all- 
day  tour  of  the  lava  country — flUed  me  In  on 
its  volcanic  history.  You  will  recall  that  I 
made  my  flrst  report  on  this  lava  "safari" 
last  Saturday. 

The  Great  Motint  Taylor  eruption  was  by 
far  the  largest. 
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It  occurred  about  4,000,000  years  ago.  Most 
of  the  many  square  mUes  of  that  great  lava 
outpouring  have  long  since  been  covered 
with  soil  and  plant  growth. 

When  Mount  Taylor  became  quiet,  there 
was  a  lapse  of  several  million  years. 

Then  40,000  years  ago  came  the  "Zunl 
Plow." 

As  you  travel  through  the  lava  area,  you 
can  see  the  volcanic  cones  on  the  horizon 
to  the  west — out  In  the  direction  of  the  Zvml 
reservation.  There  Is  a  long  line  of  these 
cones. 

On  otir  trip,  we  went  through  some  very 
remote  coimtry — going  there  from  the  "Hole 
In  the  Wall"  area — to  one  of  the  "Zunl 
cones."  This  was  the  cone  on  the  flank  of 
which  we  found  the  marvelous  cave  klva  on 
which  I  reported  last  Saturday. 

We  climbed  this  cone  which  bad  a  cinder 
rim  around  such  a  pretty  crater  In  which 
Ponderosa  pines  came  up  from  a  grassy  floor. 

Scientists  who  have  been  looking  over  this 
lava  field  for  the  National  Park  Service  have 
renamed  this  cone  "Grandvlew  Crater." 

It  Is  Just  that.  There  is  no  better  place 
to  get  a  vista  of  the  entire  park  area — the 
mile  after  mile  of  lavaland  on  across  to  the 
east  to  the  great  sandstone  bluffs  that  mark 
the  eastern  boundary. 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  views  Is  of  the 
Jagged  dark  blue  silhouette  of  the  Datll 
Mountains — 40  miles  off  to  the  south. 

Then  10,000  years  ago  came  the  "Laguna 
Flow." 

This  lava  came  from  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular and  best  known  craters  in  the  area, 
the  Bandera  Crater,  and  other  craters  allied 
with  it. 

The  Bandera  Crater  Is  Just  off  Highway 
63  at  the  Continental  Divide.  The  famous  Ice 
cave,  operated  for  many  years  here  by  Dave 
Candelarla.  is  at  the  foot  of  this  crater. 

We  drove  by  the  open  end  of  the  Bandera 
Crater  late  in  the  afternoon  of  our  all-day 
trip  and  there  are  few  more  spectacular 
sights. 

The  Bandera  Crater  wlU  not  be  In  the  park. 

The  final  volcanic  eruption — and  keep  in 
mind  that  all  these  flows  partially  overlapped 
in  area — wais  the  McCartys  Flow. 

It  happened  from  900  to  1100  years  ago. 
Ward  reports  that  there  are  still  stories  at 
Acoma  about  Indian  villages  destroyed  in 
that  great  flow. 

The  McCartys  Plow  came  from  a  crater  out 
in  the  center  of  the  proposed  park  and  from 
fissures. 

This  flow — so  recent  In  hlstory^overs 
about  30  miles  south  to  north  and  then  turns 
east  for  about  six  miles.  Those  unusual  rest 
areas  on  Interstate  40  east  of  Grants  are 
in  this  part  of  the  lava  flow. 

Bonnie  and  I  will  always  have  so  many 
memories  of  this  day. 

Last  Saturday  I  told  you  about  the  Indian 
trails,  the  Ice  cave  and  many  other  features 
of  the  area. 

I  didn't  tell  you  about  the  places  where 
the  lava  was  twisted  and  stirred  Into  shapes 
like  great  ropes. 

Or  about  the  crevasses.  Many  are  Just 
tiny  cracks.  Others  are  great  splits  that 
run  for  hundreds  of  yards  and  to  a  great 
depth. 

Many  are  so  wide  and  deep  that  they 
cannot  be  crossed.  And  the  Indian  trails, 
marked  by  the  calms  of  rocks,  lead  around 
them. 

Down  In  these  great  cracks,  ferns  and 
other  exotic  plants  grow. 

Nothing  Is  more  fascinating  than  the  hid- 
den water  holes  In  the  rock. 

Ward  led  us  to  one  that  Is  known  to 
have  been  In  existence  for  many  years.  Talk 
about  flndlng  a  needle  In  a  haystack — this 
waterhole  about  the  size  o^^  barrel  go- 
ing down  deep  Into  a  rough  liva  area  was 
marked  by  a  blaze  cut  several  years  ago 
on  a  pine  tree.  There  must  be  a  million 
pines  In  the  park  area. 
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Pi,rk    scientists    are   looking    forward    to 

id  ylng  the  plant  life  In  these  water  holes 

1;  olated  from  other  life — suspecting  there 

be  forms  of  lift  here  not  found  else- 

e. 

_„  In  telling  about  the  trip,  I  have  left 

;he  real  "personality"  with  us — the  Ball- 

•  dog,  "Young  Dave." 

never  was  a  gentler  dog  with  quiet 
frleddllness  touching  In  Its  purity.  What  a 
Dave  had  and  how  much  he  added  to 
lay. 

is  a  wonderful  story.  Someone  aban- 
don^ him  as  a  puppy  and  he  strayed  Into 
Ballmer  neighborhood — finally  adopting 
Sallmers  as  his  family. 

proposed  "Lava  National  Park"  would 

s^tjout  30  miles  lo--  and  18  miles  wide — 

150,000  acres. 

.._  Is  one  thing  much  In  favor  of  the 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is  already 

ownfed    by    the   federal    government — chiefly 

Bureau  of  Land  Management — and  the 
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is  believed  that  grades  of  public  land 
be  made  that  would  take  care  of  much 
other  20  per  cent  of  the  land  needed. 
Wlhat  an  asset  this  park  wovild  be! 

Is  wrong  to  think  of  it  as  a  Grants  proj- 
It  wo\Ud  mean  much  to  Albuquerque.  It 
would  be  a  great  asset  to  all  New  Mexico. 

country   tadly   needs  additional  Na- 
tloi^  Parks  for  a  growing  public  that  travels 
every  year. 

type  of  travel  is  growing  more  than 
travel" — travel    to    xinusual    places 
unusual  attractions. 

the  "Lava  National  Park"  would  fill 
blU! 

George  Cakmack. 
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SC»UTHERN  BUT  NOT  STRATEGIC 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 

t^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

T.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Tirpes  of  December  10 : 

SOUTHEBN    BUT   NOT   STRATEGIC 


(By  Tom  Wicker) 


ASHINCTON,    December    9. — In    the    1970 

.  the  Republicans  lost  governorships 

iflorlda  and  Arkansas,  failed  to  win  Senate 

they  had  avidly  sought  in  Florida  and 

gained  only  one  House  seat  through- 

the  Old  Confederacy,  suffered  significant 

In  the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina 

Tennessee,   and   watched    helplessly    as 

Wallace  was  returned  to  the  Alabama 

irnorshlp.  Nevertheless,  first  indications 

President  Nixon  is  clinging  to  the 

Southern    strategy    that    produced 

suc)i  a  dull  thud  last  month. 

has  Just  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomina- 

of  Robert  E.  Varner  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 

new  Federal  judgeship  In  the  middle 

1  rlct    of    Alabama — where    In    the    last 

decide  a  great  Southern  Republican  Judge. 

Johnson,  has  made  or  participated  In 

m.o4t  of  the  outstanding  constitutional  rul- 

on   race   questions    and   the   one-man, 

vote  reapportionment  decision. 

this   Important   Judicial   district  Mr. 
Nlxt)n  has  nominated  a  man  who  Is  president 
rigidly  segregated  Montgomery  County 
Association,   who   is   believed   by   many 
know  him  professionally  to  be  Incom- 
petent to  sit  on  an   Important  bench,  and 
wh4  is  so  unconcerned  about  his  solid  reputa- 
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tlon  as  a  segregationist  that  he  could  tell 
James  Wooten  of  this  newspaper  that  in  his 
view,  "segregation  is  a  political  philosophy" 
upon  which  "a  Judge  should  not  commit 
himself." 

Mr.  Vamer's  most  Important  qualification 
for  a  Federal  Judgeship  Is  believed  to  be  his 
association  with  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
M.  Blount,  who  is  rejKirted  to  have  arranged 
the  nomination  as  part  of  his  approach  to 
running  against  Democratic  Senator  John 
Sparkman  in  1972.  Mr.  Nixon's  desire  to  help 
Mr.  Blount  is  understandable,  but  in  the 
Varner  appointment  he  is  running  high  risk 
of  another  Carswell  controversy.  And  for 
what? 

Let  Mr.  Wallace  speak  to  that.  He  told  a 
group  of  reporters  In  Washington  this  week 
that  "if"  he  ran  for  President  In  1972  (and 
he  noted  modestly  that  there  is  more  demand 
for  him  today  than  there  was  In  1968)  he 
would  concentrate  his  campaign  primarily  in 
the  South.  His  scheme  would  be  to  win 
enough  electoral  votes  to  Influence  the  elec- 
tion, which  he  could  best  do  by  developing 
his  potential  strength  In  Tennessee,  Florida 
and  the  CaroUnas,  none  of  which  he  carried 
In  1968. 

For  Mr.  Nixon,  that  can  only  mean  that 
the  Wallace  competition  In  the  South  U 
going  to  be  tougher  than  it  was  In  1968. 
Since  the  Haynsworth  and  Carswell  nomina- 
tions, the  various  Administration  conces- 
sions to  Southern  views  on  school  segrega- 
tion, and  the  personal  campaigning  of  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew  availed  them 
80  little  In  the  South  in  1970,  further  pursuit 
of  a  Southern  strategy  looks  rather  like  send- 
ing good  money  after  bad. 

Even  if  Mr.  Wallace  swallowed  his  vanity 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  know  him,  de- 
cided not  to  run  for  President  In  1972,  a  Re- 
publican sweep  in  the  South  would  not  be 
assured.  The  Democrats  came  out  of  the  re- 
cent elections  with  some  fresh  new  faces — 
Senator-elect  Chiles  of  Florida  and  Gover- 
nor-elect Bumpers  of  Arkansas,  for  Instance — 
and  better  field  position  than  the  Republi- 
cans. The  Rlpon  Sbclety  analyzed  Southern 
voting  and  concluded  that  the  Wallace  voters 
of  1968  gave  a  majority  of  their  votes  to  the 
Democrats  In  every  Southern  state  In  1970; 
R.  R.  Apple  of  this  newspaper,  analyzing 
the  precinct  vote  last  month,  also  concluded 
that  the  majority  of  Wallace  voters  had  gone 
Democratic. 

Moreover,  the  Nixon-style  Southern  strate- 
gy of  holding  hands  with  Strom  Thurmond 
and  angling  for  the  segregationist  vote  may 
not  conform  to  the  real  trends  of  Southern 
politics.  In  November,  Louis  Harris  has 
pointed  out,  conservative  and  hard-line  seg- 
regationists held  the  governorships  of  the  re- 
gion by  6  to  5.  Now  the  balance  has  gone  to 
the  moderates  by  6  to  5."' 

A  summary  by  the  Voter  Education  Proj- 
ect found  that  in  1970  Southern  voters  elect- 
ed" 1 10  black  candidates  out  of  370  seeking 
various  offices,  a  net  Increase  of  about  75 
elected  black  officeholders;  and  that  black 
voter  registration  in  the  region  was  up  about 
312,000  since  1968.  In  North  Carolina,  so 
many  blacks  voted  so  heavily  Democratic 
that  the  state  chairman  said  they  had  "made 
the  difference  In  many  races"  and  publicly 
thanked  them. 

All  m  all,  It  makes  a  good  deal  more  sense 
for  some  national  Democratic  strateg^lsts  to 
be  talking  of  a  progressive  Southerner  for 
their  Vice  Presidential  nomination  than  It 
does  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  appoint  a  segregation- 
ist judge  in  a  state  he  cannot  carry,  at  the 
probable  cost  of  another  struggle  In  the 
Senate  and  the  further  alienation  of  mod- 
erates and  Independents  in  Northern  and 
Western  states  vital  to  his  re-election. 
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THE  LOYAL  LEAGUE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed- 
win G.  Roberts,  president  of  Franklin 
Simon  Stores,  is  dinner  chairman  of  a 
worthy  organization,  the  Loyal  League 
Philanthropies. 

Mr.  Sanford  Fribush  will  be  the  hon- 
ored guest  at  the  league's  1970  aimual 
dirmer,  scheduled  for  December  19  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

In  recognition  of  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Roberts  has  prepared  a  statement  out- 
lining accomplishments  of  the  league 
which  have  been  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  its  supporters.  His  state- 
ment follows: 

The  Loyal  League 

Each  year  In  December  the  Loyal  League 
Philanthropies,  Inc.  holds  Its  Annual  Dinner 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  This  Is  the  only  fund 
raising  activity  of  this  organization.  The 
dinner  Is  held  in  honor  of  a  well  known 
philanthropist,  especially  one  who  is  Inter- 
ested In  and  has  contributed  time,  effort  and 
money  to  help  in  some  measure  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  underprivileged. 

This  year  we  are  privileged  to  have  as  our 
guest  of  honor  Mr.  Sanford  Fribush,  Vice 
President,  Gem  International,  Inc.,  a  man 
well  known  In  the  business,  financial  and 
philanthropic  activities  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  proceeds  of  this 
affair, — the  only  exjjenses  of  which  are  the 
cost  of  the  dinner  and  the  Incidental  ex- 
penses related  thereto.  We  have  no  paid 
solicitors.  This  year  we  have  made,  among 
others,  the  following  donations  for  scholar- 
ships to  young  men  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  unable  to  go  to  college. 

Among  the  colleges  to  whom  this  money 
was  donated  were : 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Haifa. 

City  College  of  New  York. 

Columbia  University. 

Columbia  Law  School. 

Yeshlva  University. 

New  York  University. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine. 

New  York  Medical  College. 

New  York  University  Law  School. 

Brandels  University. 

Yale  Law  School. 

Yale  Medical  School. 

Pordham  University. 

Rutgers  University. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

Harvard  University  Graduate  School  ol 
Business  Administration. 

We  also  donate  ten  scholarships  to  young 
men  on  the  high  school  level  to  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science  and  Midwood  High  School 
of  Brooklyn,  to  the  Green  Chimneys  School 
and  the  Stephen  Gaynor  School. 

We  have  supported  and  contributed  to 
The  Optometric  Center  of  New  York,  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  the  B'nal  B"rith,  Pearl 
Socoloff  League  for  Retarded  Children  and 
the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

We  helped  to  build  and  continue  to  sup- 
port Camp  Loyaltown  In  Hunter,  New  York, 
which  affords  600  poor  children  of  the  metro- 
politan area  the  privilege  of  spending  9  weeks 
m  the  country  In  groups  of  200  every  3  weeks. 
The  Ed  Sullivan  Recreational  Building,  the 
Lou  Pltofsky  Library,  the  Rosalie  Pox  Arts 
and  Crafts  Wing,  the  Bernard  Weiss  Athletic 
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Field  Compovmd  are  but  part  of  our  continu- 
ing support  of  this  worthy  project. 

We  are  also  very  happy  about  our  Buth 
Hurwitz  Memorial  Library  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Jay  E.  Lenley  Memorial  Li- 
brary Room  at  New  York  University.  Truly 
great  tributes. 

We  have  supported  and  allocated  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  field  of  medical  research, 
specifically  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Conrad  Riley 
at  the  Babies  Hospital  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  which  has  resulted  In  the  control 
of  Nephrosis  and  Nephritis.  Also  that  of  Dr. 
Sidney  Cohlan,  formerly  of  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital with  respect  to  Vitamin  A  and  Con- 
genital Abnormalities.  Also  the  splendid  work 
of  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dargeon  of  Memorial  Center 
on  the  effect  of  radiation  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  In  children. 

In  former  years  we  have  constructed  a 
building  In  the  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein  Youth 
Village  In  Israel  for  the  teaching  of  car- 
pentry trade. 

Loyal  League  has  also  provided  the  Brook- 
dale  Medical  Center  with  the  most  modern 
scientific  equipment  to  take  care  of  children 
suffering  from  serious  heart  or  lung  ail- 
ments, gratis,  In  the  Jewel  Weiss  Cardio- 
pulmonary Surgical  Suite. 

In  recognition  of  our  many  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  In  New  York 
City,  the  Chas.  H.  Sliver  Clinic  has  designated 
one  of  Its  floors,  which  takes  care  of  out- 
patients— "The  Loyal  League  Pediatric 
Floor". 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  our 
generous  support  and  contribution  and  In  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  trustees  I  express  to 
you  our  thanks  and  gratitude. 


A  WORD  (OR  TWO  THOUSAND) 
FROM  THE  PRIDE  OP  VINEGAR 
BEND 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out this  session  of  Congress  I  have  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  my  association  with  the 
Honorable  Wilmer  D.  Mizell  who  ably 
represents  the  Rfth  District  of  North 
Carolina.  I  have  enjoyed  his  good  nature 
and  his  sincerely  held  beliefs  in  God 
and  country.  He  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  "big  leaguer"  in  every  respect. 

A  recent  article  in  Contact,  the  Chris- 
tian Business  Men's  Committee  publica- 
tion for  November  1970,  is  colorful  read- 
ing and  is  written  with  honest  humility 
and  good  humor.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
man  who  has  achieved  success  in  a  sport 
we  all  love,  but  who  has  never  lost  the 
ability  to  take  himself  lightly  while 
remembering  that  a  Supreme  Being 
determines  the  final  destiny  of  men  and 
nations. 

In  the  belief  that  my  colleagues  would 
enjoy  reading  this  article  I  submit  It 
herewith: 

A  Word  (or  Two  Thousand)   From  the 
Pride  of  Vinegar  Bend 

Vinegar  Bend,  Alabama,  wasn't  exactly  the 
largest  town  in  the  world,  but  It  was  a  real, 
grown',  thrlvln'  community  at  one  time. 
Then  we  elected  a  mayor,  who  wanted  to  go 
modern  with  everything. 

They    started    by    putting    In    one-way 
streets.  Ended  up  that  everybody  could  get 
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out  of  town,  but  nobody  could  get  back.  So 
while  I  was  there,  we  were  37  people. 

This  was  where  I  got  started  pitching  base- 
ball. We  didn't  have  a  semi-pro  club,  but 
we  did  have  this  cow  pasture. 

We  were  an  unusual  ball  club.  We  only 
had  11  players  In  our  club.  I  was  the  only 
pitcher  we  had.  I  had  a  brother  who  was 
catcher.  A  Urst  cousin  at  first  base.  A  first 
cousin  at  second  base,  and  a  first 
cousin  at  shortstop.  My  uncle  played  third 
base.  There  was  a  second  cousin  In  left  field, 
a  second  cousin  In  center  field,  and  a  third 
cousin  in  right  field.  Had  cne  boy  who  was 
a  third  cousin  and  played  part  of  every 
ball  game.  But  I  said  we  had  11  players. 
When  I  pitched  in  Vinegar  Bend,  Uncle  Buck 
was  the  umpire.  I  didn't  walk  many  those 
days,  believe  me! 

But  I  got  started,  pltchln'  baseball.  If  It 
hadn't  been  for  baseball,  I  probably  would 
be  followln'  that  mule  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  line  yet. 

But  I  moved  up — to  Albany,  Georgia 
where  I  sat  on  the  bench,  for  six  weeks. 
Finally  one  night  in  the  6th  inning  of  a 
game  in  Americas,  Ga.,  I  got  my  big  chance. 
We  were  behind  15-0,  and  tiie  manager. 
Chief  Bender,  looked  down  the  bench  at  me 
and  said,  "Mizell,  you  can  go  warm  up  now." 

I  didn't  care  what  the  score  was.  This 
was  my  big  opportunity.  I  grabbed  my  glove 
and  tore  out  for  that  bullpen  like  a  scalded 
dog.  I  was  so  wild  in  the  bulljjen  that  I  got 
in  only  four  warmup  pitches,  none  of  which 
the  catcher  was  able  to  contain.  He  spent  all 
the  time  we  should  have  been  warming  up 
chasing  the  ball  around  the  bullpen. 

Before  I  even  got  to  the  pitcher's  mound, 
everyone  was  laughing.  I  was  about  6'2V2" 
at  that  time  and  weighed  about  170  lbs., 
with  a  stride  like  a  plowboy  carrying  a  two- 
horse  plow — a  typical  lefthander  too. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  mound.  Bender 
handed  me  the  baseball  and  said: 

"Go   get   'em,  Mizell!   The   score  Is   15-0!" 

I  threw  some  warm-up  pitches  (not 
enough).  Then  the  first  hitter  stepped  Into 
the  batter  box.  He  was  a  little  bit  cocky 
up  there  and  dug  In  about  knee-deep  with 
that  back  foot,  and  rap{>ed  that  bat  on 
homeplate. 

My  catcher  gave  me  a  sign:  fastball.  I 
don't  know  why  he  gave  the  sign,  unless  he 
was  Just  tryln'  to  make  me  look  good.  We 
both  knew  that  was  the  only  pitch  I  had! 

I  got  that  sign  from  Smitty,  the  catcher. 
I  took  that  big  wlndup  and  cut  that  first 
pitch  loose,  Just  a  little  big  high — about  25 
feet.  I  threw  It  right  out  of  the  ballpark! 

Smitty  came  a  runnln'  out  to  the  pitcher's 
mound  and  said: 

"Mizell,  are  you  nervous?" 

I  don't  remember  what  I  told  him,  but  he 
trotted  back  behind  homeplate,  and  every- 
thing was  changed.  The  hitter  was  no  longer 
cocky.  He  was  way  back  In  that  batter's  box! 
And  a  good  thing  too.  Because  the  next  pitch 
w£is  a  foot  over  and  a  foot  behind  that  boy's 
head— and  he  went  sprawlin'  on  homeplate  I 

Smitty  told  me  later,  after  both  of  us  had 
made  it  to  the  big  leagues : 

"Do  you  know,  Mizell,  I  was  just  as  nerv- 
ous as  you  were  that  night — until  I  realized 
that  I  was  the  safest  man  in  that  whole  ball- 
park. I'd  caught  baseball  12  years  and  that 
was  the  only  time  I  ever  actually  looked  be- 
hind me  and  saw  the  people  hldin"  behind 
their  seats!" 

That  was  my  start.  But  I  Improved  and 
made  the  majors  with  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals. I  was  with  the  Redblrds  for  11  years  and 
then  got  traded  to  Pittsburgh.  I  got  there 
Just  in  time,  for  It  was  In  the  spring  of  1960 
that  we  went  on  to  win  the  National  League 
pennant,  and  opened  the  World  Series  with 
the  New  York  Yankees  In  Pittsburgh. 

We  won  the  first  game.  The  Yankees  won 
the  second  game.  Then  we  went  to  New  York 
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city  for  the  third  game.  In  the  Yankee  Sta- 
dium, with  65,000  people,  I'm  the  startln' 
pitcher. 

If  you  didn't  tune  In  early,  you  missed  me! 
For  those  Yankees  got  me  out  of  there  in  a 
hurry  that  day.  But  four  games  later,  Moz 
(Bill  Mazeroeki)  hit  that  home  run  In  the 
bottom  of  the  9th,  and  we  were  the  World's 
Champs. 

This  was  really  the  climax  to  a  baseball 
career  that  had  started  in  the  little  town  of 
Vinegar  Bend,  Alabama — because  the  next 
year  the  Pirates  traded  me  to  the  New  York 
Mets.  That's  when  I  first  started  thlnkln' 
about  getting  out  of  basebaU,  back  In  those 
days.  But  it  didn't  take  me  long  at  that  time 
with  the  Mets  to  realize  you  were  already  out 
of  baseball  I 

That's  no  longer  the  case — with  the  Mets 
winning  the  series  In  1969,  and  being  strong 
pennant  contenders  In  1970. 

I'm  often  asked:  "How  In  the  world  did 
you  get  to  be  a  Republican,  comln'  from 
Vinegar  Beud,  Alabama?"  And  that's  a  good 
question,  because  I  can  remember  that  peo- 
ple In  Vinegar  Bend  thought  a  Republican 
was  some  kind  of  a  strange  animal. 

They'd  never  seen  one  of  them  in  any  of 
their  elections — until  the  year  they  were 
countin'  the  ballots,  and  after  about  30 
minutes  of  countin',  they  came  to  a  Republi- 
can vote.  That  confused  everybody.  They'd 
never  had  one  before. 

The  election  Judge  said:  "Just  lay  It  aside 
and  keep  on  countin',  boy!" 

So  they  counted  30  minutes  more,  and 
then  they  came  up  with  another  Republican 
vote.  The  Judge  said:  "That  settles  It.  Throw 
'em  out.  The  rascal's  voted  twice!" 

I've  enjoyed  being  a  congressman.  It's  been 
a  real  experience  as  a  "freshman." 

But  you  know.  It's  a  long  way  from  the 
little  town  of  Vinegar  Bend,  Alabama  to  the 
Big  Leagues  to  the  World  Series  and  finally 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— the 
greatest  government,  the  freest  government, 
and  the  richest  nation  In  all  the  world. 

The  only  boasting  I  could  do  before  men 
would  have  to  be  In  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ. 
There  Is  nothing  that  I  have  ever  done  that* 
would  have  warranted  me  such  a  great 
salvation. 

As  a  boy  I  attended  a  little  churcb,  and 
It  was  there  that  I  first  heard  the  gospel 
preached :  the  message  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
come  and  that  He  had  died  on  that  cross. 

It  was  there  that  I  first  heard :  "The  wages 
of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  In  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

One  day  while  plowing  behind  an  ole  mule 
on  that  bottom  field,  running  around  corn 
about  knee-high,  I  knelt  behind  that  plow 
and  asked  the  Lord  to  forgive  me  of  my  sins 
and  save  me  to  a  life  In  eternity.  The  Lord 
touched  my  heart  that  day  and  saved  me.  The 
burden  of  sin  lifted  from  my  heart.  I've  been 
grateful  many  times  for  that  personal  experi- 
ence with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Before  I 
ever  left  that  little  pea-patch  of  a  farm  down 
on  the  Mississippi-Alabama  border,  I  came  to 
know  the  Lord. 

The  Lord  has  blessed  me  far  beyond  the 
fondest  imaginations — In  the  things  of  real 
value.  Like  the  fine  Christian  wife  I  have, 
and  those  two  flue  healthy  boys.  Why  you 
can't  put  a  price  tag  on  these  things ! 

Then  there's  the  peace  that  comes  In 
knowing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  You  know 
what  He  does  will  be  best. 

For  example,  my  being  traded  to  Pitts- 
burgh. I  didn't  want  to  go.  I'd  always  pitched 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  And  I  thought  St.  Louis 
could  win  the  pennant  In  1960.  I  never 
thought  for  one  minute  that  Pittsburgh 
was  going  to  win  the  pennant.  So  I  walked 
In  off  the  field  one  evening  and  they  said: 
"You've  been  traded  to  Pittsburgh." 

Well,  this  kind  of  shook  me  up  a  little 
bit.  But  I  went  on  home  and  Nance  and  I 
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thcjught  and  prayed  about  It.  The  next  morn- 

I  took  the  train  for  Pittsburgh,  leaving 

Louis  with  this  thought  In  mind:  Things 

don't  ^happen;  they're  planned.  Things 

don't  happen  to  God's  people.  He  plans 

1  or  them. 

I  got   to  Pittsburgh.  This   Is  without 

dfcubt  the  happiest  season  that  my  family 

I  spent  In  baseball.  I  complied  my  best 

and  loss  record  ever.  And  then  there 

that  winner's  bonus  of  the  World  Be- 
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\*hat  does  the  Lord  expect  most  from  me 

leturn? 
think  of  Acts  1  where  In  his  last  words 
lis  disciples.  Christ  said:  "After  the  Holy 
It  has  come  uf>on  you,  ye  shall  be  wit- 
to  me."  and  he  then  gave  the  areas 
irhich  they  were  to  witness,  "Judea,  Sam- 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 
a  Christian,  I  have  had  those  oppor- 
tu4itles  to  witness  for  the  Lord — in  all  of 
areas. 
Xt'hat  opportunities  we  have  today  to  tell 
good  news  of  the  Gospel ! 

not  one  of  those  pessimists  who  thinks 
I  our  nation  is  hopeless.  I'll  tell  you  why. 
Lord  was  willing  to  save  Sodom  and 
norrah,  if  Abraham  could  find  10  right- 
men  there,  in  those  two  wicked  cities. 
Across  this  land  of  ours  today  I  meet  and 
with  Christians  who  still  know  how  to 
—thousands   of    them   in   this   land   of 
.    The   Lord   is   not   through   with   this 
He   wants   to   change   it.   Let   him 
■»  with  you. 
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ROOM  FOR  MIRACLES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

ijl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Air.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
len  s  of  urban  public  education  are  great, 
an<,  still  growing.  The  media  is  full  of 
reports  on  low  test  scores,  administra- 
tiv  !  inaction,  poor  teacher  training,  over- 
crcsvding,  lack  of  facilities,  and  a  gen- 
era 1  discontent  with  our  schools  by  every- 
oni,  including  teachers,  students,  par- 
ent s  and  the  general  public. 

":  'herefore.  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  report  on 
soriething  fine,  heart-warming  and  in- 
no'  ative  that  is  happening  in  one  school 
in  my  district.  "Room  for  Miracles"  by 
Lo  s  Wille  was  first  printed  in  the  August 
19(  9  issue  of  American  Education.  This 
mc  nth  it  was  reprinted  as  one  of  the  17 
best  articles  of  the  past  5  years.  It  tells 
the  story  of  the  Independent  Learning 
Ce  iter  at  Ray  School. 

'  Tie  Independent  Learning  Center  was 
th(  brainchild  of  the  Ray  School  parents, 
wo  rking  very  diligently  with  the  cooper- 
ati  )n  of  the  local  school  principal.  It  is 
an  excellent  model  for  other  parents  in 
otl  er  schools  who  would  like  to  make 
soi  le  concrete  contribution  to  their  own 
public  school. 

insert  the  following  article : 
Room  for  Miracles 
(By  Lois  Wllle) 

Ih  this  corner  there  is  Melvln,  15,  labeled 
by  one  teacher  as  "absolutely  the  most 
tui  ned-off  kid  in  the  world."  When  he  wasn't 
fighting  In  the  halls,  he  was  sleeping  In 
cla  is.  But  more  often  he  wasn't  In  school  at 
all.  The  only  thing  that  mattered  was  the 
D'sl  his  gang. 
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There  Is  Keith,  only  eight  years  old  but  so 
tormented  by  private  demons  that  he  cant 
sit  still  five  minutes  in  a  classroom.  Rip  pa- 
per, bite  nails,  tear,  wriggle,  punch.  So  went 
Keith's  school  day. 

There  is  Nancy,  12,  very  bright  but  suffer- 
ing from  a  frustrated  social  conscience.  She 
wanted  to  do  something — something  more 
than  seventh-grade  homework. 

And  there  is  Tony,  13,  extremely  Intelli- 
gent, so  his  IQ  scores  Indicate.  But  In  class 
he  won't  lift  a  pencil  He  stares  out  the  win- 
dow, lost  In  daydreams.  Give  him  an  order, 
tell  him  to  get,  to  work,  and  you've  lost  him. 

Put  them  all  in  one  schoolroom — tough 
adolescent  streetflghter,  hyperactive  child, 
high  achiever,  low  achiever — and  what  do 
you  get/  Chaos,  ordinarily.  Nobody  learning 
anything. 
"But  when  the  schoolroom  Is  the  big,  bright 
Independent  Learning  Center  at  Chicago's 
Ray  School,  small  miracles  happen.  Nervous 
children  find  peace.  Tough  gang  leaders  find 
something  besides  fighting  that  they  can  do 
well.  High  achievers  go  higher,  and  lower 
achieves  finally  discover  some  stimulant 
to  working  and  learning. 

The  secret  of  the  center  Is  the  word  "In- 
dependent." There  each  child  Is  free  to  delve 
into  something  that  Intrigues  him — whether 
it's  duplicating  machines  or  fractions  or 
writing  a  book.  He  keeps  his  own  work 
sheets,  selects  his  own  equipment,  paces 
himself  Experts  help  him  when  he  wants 
help,  and  leave  him  alone  when  he  wants 
to  be  left  alone.  No  one  grades  him — but 
there  Is  plenty  of  praise. 

Nearly  200  of  Ray  School's  930  children  use 
the  center  regularly,  from  two  to  three  40- 
minute  class  periods  a  week  to  several  periods 
a  day.  "It  depends  on  what  the  child  needs," 
says  Director  Erwin  Pollack,  a  former  social 
studies  Instructor  who  has  taught  in  schools 
that  are  predominantly  Mexican-American, 
predominantly  black,  and  predominantly 
affluent  white — a  background  that  fits  him 
well  for  his  Job  at  the  center.  And  that's  the 
purpose  of  the  center— give  the  child  what 
he  needs.  Give  him  what  a  regular,  harassed 
classroom  teacher  with  30  or  35  children  can- 
not give  him. 

At  first,  when  you  look  around  the  crowded 
room  you  marvel  that  no  one  Is  stepping  on 
anyone  else,  or  shoving  someone  to  the  floor. 
Each  class  period  about  30  children  work 
here  with  five  staff  members  and  several 
part-time  consultants.  They  weave  among 
the  room's  five  staff  desks,  or  Its  little  cu- 
bicles where  children  pore  over  film  tapes  or 
books  or  typewriters;  they  thread  through 
groups  of  small  tables  with  colorful  new  tac- 
tile mathematics  equipment,  and  between 
shelves  stacked  with  books  and  tapes  and 
films  on  numerous  subjects — Afro-American 
history,  the  touchdown  techniques  of  the 
Chicago  Bears,  Egypt's  war  with  the  Hlttltes, 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  once  you  absorb  the 
sight  of  all  the  furniture  and  supplies  and 
children  and  staff,  you  realize  how  quiet  it 
all  is.  Everyone  Is  so  busy  so  Involved,  that 
the  crowded  room  radiates  peace,  not  tur- 
moil. 

There  Is  Melvln,  crooning  a  rock  tune 
softly  Into  a  tape  recorder,  ready  with  ear- 
phones to  listen  to  the  playback.  Learning? 
"He  was  here  only  three  days,"  says  assistant 
director  Phyllis  Jones,  "when  he  started 
teaching  me  how  to  use  the  audiovisual 
equipment.  He  has  the  most  incredible  grasp 
of  mechanics  and  electronics."  But  he  also 
learned  fractions  In  the  center — something 
he  had  successfully  avoided  for  years.  He  did 
It  virtually  alone,  with  film  tapes  and  an  oc- 
casional pat  from  a  staff  member.  "That's 
what  I  like  about  this  place,"  Melvln  says. 
"No  teacher  to  make  a  fuss  and  bother  you." 

And  Melvln,  the  turned-off  kid  who  would 
barely  grunt  to  an  adult  a  few  months  ago, 
asks  If  you'd  like  him  to  take  you  on  a  tour 
of  the  center.  "This  Is  how  the  duplicating 
machine  works,"  he  begins — and  delivers  a 
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poised    lecture,    complete    with    demonstra- 
tions. 

There  Is  frail  little  Keith  absorbed  In  a 
game  of  Monopoly  with  a  young  friend. 
Learning?  "It's  the  first  time  we've  been  able 
to  get  him  to  concentrate,"  says  Pollack. 
"It's  Just  a  beginning." 

Nancy  is  In  a  quiet  corner  with  a  woman 
volunteer,  learning  Polish.  She  has  become  an 
after-school  aide  at  a  home  for  the  aged,  and 
she  met  an  old  Polish  woman  who  can't  .speak 
English.  "The  first  time  I  said  hello  to  her 
m  Polish,"  the  girl  says,  "was  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  her  smile." 

Tony,  with  another  volunteer  tutor,  is 
studying  mathematics — via  the  cost  of  antl- 
ballistic  missiles.  "I  discovered  he  had  read 
everything  on  the  debates  about  defense 
budgets,"  said  his  tutor,  a  young  mathe- 
matics student  from  the  Chicago  Circle  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Illinois.  To  which 
Pollack  adds:  "The  tough  part  now  is  to 
transfer  the  enthusiasm  Tony  shows  here  to 
his  classroom.  So  far,  we  think  he  Is  doing 
better." 

All  these  small  miracles  have  been  limited 
to  one  room  in  one  Chicago  public  school. 
But  the  staff  and  supporters  of  the  Independ- 
ent Learning  Center  are  so  excited  by  what  Is 
happening  there  that  they  think  eventually 
It  will  have  Impact  on  the  entire  Chicago 
school  system.  Originally,  though,  the  Ray 
Center  was  created  to  help  one  unusual 
school  overcome  an  unusual  set  of  problems. 

Ray  School  Is  a  worn,  somewhat  shabby, 
75-year-old  building  close  to  the  Gothic  halls 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Many  of  Its 
students  are  sans  and  daughters  of  professors 
aad  the  physicians,  attorneys,  and  civic  lead- 
ers— black  and  white  and  Oriental — clustered 
around  the  campus.  Another  large  group — 
about  25  percent — comes  from  Woodlawn,  the 
all-black  community  Just  south  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  Is  plagued  by  the  typical  ghetto 
problems  of  crumbling  tenements,  low  in- 
comes, high  unemployment,  and  deadly  teen- 
age gang  wars.  Most  of  the  Woodlawn  chil- 
dren enter  Ray  School  under  a  transfer  plan 
that  applies  only  to  seventh  and  eighth 
grades — after  they  have  spent  years  in  schools 
that  are  often  deficient  In  equipment,  space, 
and  personnel. 

Because  It  draws  from  the  two  worlds  that 
make  up  today's  city — affluent  and  poor- 
Ray  has  a  diverse  student  body.  About  55 
percent  Is  black,  almost  evenly  divided  be- 
tween affluent  black  and  poor  black.  There 
are  children  of  visiting  foreign  professors  and 
students — African,  Japanese,  Arabic,  Euro- 
pean, Latin  America.  There  are  children  of 
policemen,  novelists,  welfare  mothers,  sur- 
geons, and  social  workers.  A  stimulating  and 
exciting  mixture — except  that  for  a  long  time 
there  wasn't  much  mixing. 

"Ray  used  to  group  children  by  ability,  as 
most  schools  do  today,"  says  Noel  Nalsbltt, 
mother  of  three  Ray  students  and  former 
vice  president  of  the  Ray  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  "But  many  parents  felt  this 
added  up  to  segregation  in  an  Integrated 
school.  That  wasn't  the  atmosphere  we 
wanted  for  our  children." 

Prank  Gardner,  who  was  then  principal  of 
Ray,  agreed.  In  September  1967.  Gardner 
began  to  group  children  heterogeneously  for 
most  subjects  and  for  homerooms. 

The  new  plan  was  partly  successful.  One 
parent  says,  "Some  of  that  horrifying  stlg- 
matlc  stuff  was  corrected — the  'I'm  In  the 
smarty  class  and  you're  In  the  dummy  class' 
attitude,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  In  pre- 
vious years  and  which  Is  harmful  to  both 
the  slow  learners  and  the  fast  learners." 

But  the  heterogeneous  grouping  also  meant 
that  many  teachers  had  to  cover  a  tremen- 
dous range  in  their  classrooms,  as  much  as 
10  grade  levels  In  reading  and  mathematics. 

Mrs.  Nalsbltt  explains,  "A  group  of  us, 
mainly  PTA  parents,  felt  that  heterogeneous 
groups  made  Individualized  instruction  nee- 
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essary.  If  the  new  grouping  was  to  succeed, 
many  children  needed  special  attention — 
both  the  high  achievers  and  the  low 
achievers.  We  needed  something  to  enhance 
and  extend  individualized  Instruction  and 
Independent  learning,  and  at  the  same  tflke 
produce  a  mazimiun  Interaction  between 
races  and  classes.  And  we  needed  something 
to  Improve  the  whole  quality  of  education 
at  Ray,  to  attract  and  retain  middle  class 
families  in  our  community." 

A  tall  order,  and  for  a  while  It  looked  as 
though  It  was  so  Imposing  that  nothing  at 
all  would  be  done.  Late  In  1967  the  Chicago 
school  system  was  putting  finishing  touches 
on  an  elaborate  plan  to  improve  Woodlawn 
schools  with  a  Ford  Foundation  grant — but 
Ray  was  outside  the  boundary  lines.  No  spe- 
cial plan  was  mapped  for  Ray. 

The  Bay  PTA  leaders  decided  to  force  ac- 
tion, and  used  a  little  polite  blackmail.  They 
wrote  a  stiff  letter  to  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education,  announcing  they  would  appeal  to 
universities  to  step  In  and  give  them  the  help 
the  school  system  had  withheld. 

"We  got  fast  action,"  one  of  the  parents 
recalls.  "School  officials  met  with  Prank 
Gardner.  Then  he  got  a  telephone  call  from 
an  associate  superintendent  of  schools  ask- 
ing him  to  present  a  proposal  for  a  title  HI 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
grant  and  submit  It  within  10  days." 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Nalsbltt,  and  several  other 
parents  and  teachers  worked  nearly  around 
the  clock  for  days,  writing,  editing,  and  re- 
writing a  160-page  plan  for  an  Independent 
Learning  Center  to  serve  Ray's  highly  diverse 
student  body.  The  proposal  was  approved  for 
a  one-year  grant  o<  $63,827  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

In  September  1968,  Prank  Gardner  was 
promoted  to  an  administrative  Job  In  board 
of  education  headquarters.  Ray's  new  prin- 
cipal, Paul  Redllch,  hired  Pollack,  two  teach- 
ers, a  secretary,  and  a  research  assistant.  The 
staff  ordered  the  best  In  audiovisual  equip- 
ment and  books,  lined  up  seven  part-time 
paid  consultants,  four  volunteer  consultants, 
and  managed  to  fit  Its  load  of  old  furniture 
and  new  learning  materials  into  a  single 
room.  After  several  weeks'  training  in  ex- 
perimental learning  centers  In  Chicago  sub- 
urban schools  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School,  the  staff  opened  the  Ray 
Center  on  February  24,  1969. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  children  loved  It. 
"We  have  to  chase  them  out  when  their  pe- 
riod ends,  and  at  recess  and  lunch,"  says 
Miss  Jones.  She  recalled  the  morning  one 
highly  active  third-grader  with  a  very  short 
attention  span  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
working  Intently  vrtth  Culsenalre  rods.  When 
told  it  was  time  to  return  to  his  class,  he 
refused  Indignantly,  saying,  "I'm  not  finished 
yet." 

To  avoid  conflict  or  hurt  feeUngs,  the  staff 
decided  that  a  child  should  be  admitted  to 
the  center  only  upon  referral  by  his  class- 
room teacher.  He  may  be  sent  because  of  a 
special  talent  or  a  special  weakness — but  In 
either  case,  it  is  something  special.  Because 
space  and  staff  are  limited,  moet  children 
with  no  particular  problem  cannot  regularly 
use  the  center. 

One  teacher  complained  to  a  center  staff 

member,  "You're  making  my  life  miserable 

everyone  In  class  pesters  me  to  get  referred 
to  the  center." 

But  Mrs.  Nalsbltt,  now  the  center's  re- 
search assistant,  thinks  Initial  Jealousy 
among  children  who  have  not  been  referred 
has  faded  away.  "I  think  they  actually  real- 
ize that  the  choice  to  refer  Is  not  made  on 
the  basis  of  how  nice  a  child  is,"  she  says. 
"They've  seen  plenty  of  mean  kids  referred 
there.  They  realize  It  Is  for  children  who 
need  It  for  a  special  reason  and  they  no 
longer  take  a  decision  not  to  refer  them  as 
a  personal  slight." 
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Some  regular  classroom  teachers  were  un- 
happy because  the  center  was  planned  pri- 
marily by  parents,  not  the  Ray  faculty,  and 
because  the  staff  was  assembled  from  other 
schools.  Initially,  some  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  Others  felt  that  referring  a  child  to 
the  center  meant  they  had  failed.  And  a  few 
used  It  as  a  reward  or  punishment:  "If  you 
don't  sit  still,  I  won't  let  you  go  to  the  center 
tomorrow." 

All  of  these  attitudes  had  to  be  overcome. 
There  were  a  number  of  group  meetings  be- 
tween the  center  staff  and  the  regular  faculty. 
Classroom  teachers  were  invited  to  exchange 
Jobs  occasionally  with  center  teachers.  Sys- 
tematic reports  are  sent  regularly  to  class- 
room teachers  by  the  center  to  keep  them 
Informed  of  their  students'  progress.  With  the 
help  of  Redlich,  who  strongly  supports  the 
center,  the  staff  feels  it  now  has  ironed  out 
these  sensitive  problems. 

Since  materials  for  the  high-achieving, 
upper-grade  student  are  not  very  plentiful, 
the  staff  had  to  improvise.  Primarily,  this 
has  meant  helping  the  child  work  on  a  proj- 
ect he  has  conceived. 

When  Nancy  said  she  wanted  to  speak 
Polish  to  the  lonely  lady  in  the  home  for  the 
aged.  Pollack  arranged  for  her  to  be  tutored 
by  Mrs.  Zblgniew  Golab,  wife  of  a  University 
of  Chicago  professor  of  Slavic  languages.  An- 
other girl.  Intensely  Interested  In  Inner-clty 
education,  spends  several  hours  a  week  at 
the  center  writing  a  book  on  her  observations 
and  Ideas. 

So  far,  the  staff  thinks  the  center  is  too 
young  for  its  success  or  failure  to  be  meas- 
ured in  hard  terms — achievement  scores,  per- 
sonality tests,  IQ  tests.  That  will  come  later. 

"At  this  point,  our  results  are  measured 
by  what  we  observe,"  says  Mrs.  Nalsbltt. 
"Look  at  Melvln.  A  chronic  truant,  fighting, 
sleeping,  uncooperative  In  class.  He  couldn't 
sit  and  listen  to  a  math  teacher  talk  about 
the  diameter  of  a  circle.  But  in  the  center, 
this  boy  has  found  a  segment  of  school  that 
he  really  likes,  and  where  he's  really  some- 
body. At  home,  he  and  his  10  brothers  and 
sisters  live  in  a  small  flat.  His  mother  is  dead, 
and  his  father  works  long  hours  as  a  bus 
driver.  Home  Is  often  chaotic.  One  day, 
amidst  all  our  confusion  and  motion  and  ac- 
tivity, I  asked  him  what  he  liked  about  the 
center.  He  said,  'It's  a  c^let  place.'  " 

After  less  than  four  mbmhs  in  the  center, 
Melvln  brought  his  matheirratles  achieve- 
ment level  up  several  grades  to  the  score  he 
needed  to  qualify  for  Chicago  Vocational 
High  School,  where  he  planned  to  study 
mechanics. 

For  the  1969-70  school  year  the  center, 
with  a  title  III  ESEA  grant  of  about  $68,000, 
expanded  into  a  second  room  to  serve  many 
more  Ray  students.  A  University  of  Chicago 
history  professor  prepared  materials  and  a 
study  program  on  Afro-American  history. 
Some  African  students  attending  the  univer- 
sity were  hired  on  a  part-time  basis  to  work 
with  students  who  had  been  clamoring  for 
African  historical  and  cultural  studies.  Plans 
were  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  to 
give  the  center  a  computer  terminal  that  will 
fill  a  number  of  needs — children  will  learn 
techniques  of  key  punching  and  data  proc- 
essing, and  some  seventh-  and  eighth-graders 
plan  to  conduct  their  own  research  project 
on  the  Ray  student  body,  using  the  new  com- 
puter to  correlate  their  findings. 

The  philosophy  developed  during  the  first 
months  will  continue:  "We  want  to  give  the 
children  all  kinds  of  options  they  don't  or 
can't  get  In  a  regular  classroom,"  says  Pol- 
lack. "We  want  to  show  the  child  who  thinks 
he  is  a  failure  that  he  can  succeed  in  another 
kind  of  arrangement.  Schools  shouldn't  be 
elther-or — either  the  child  measures  up  to 
the  whole  group,  or  he's  written  off.  We  hope 
we  have  created  a  special  place  where  there 
Is  no  elther-or,  where  learning  can  take  place, 
with  enthusiasm,  for  any  child." 
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THE  POLISH-AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
URGES  RATIFICATION  OP  THE 
ODER-NEISSE  BOUNDARY  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Polish-American  Congress,  which  is 
the  largest  conglomerate  of  Polish- 
Amercan  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  presented  a  memorandum  to 
President  Nixon  which,  among  other 
things,  called  for  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  Oder-Neisse  boundary  lines 
between  Poland  and  Western  Germany  as 
final. 

This  memorandum  was  presented  to 
President  Nixon  while  he  was  entertain- 
ing a  group  of  outstanding  Polish-Amer- 
ican leaders  in  the  White  House. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  State 
Department  has  advised  the  President 
to  refrain  from  taking  any  ofl5cial  posi- 
tion on  the  treaty  just  recently  negoti- 
ated between  the  Government  of  Poland 
and  the  Government  of  West  Germany 
ratifying  the  Oder-Neisse  boundary  as 
the  oflacial  boundary  between  those  two 
nations. 

It  is  somewhat  pathetic  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  drag 
its  feet  in  recognizing  the  finality  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  boundary  when  the  two 
parties  most  directly  involved,  namely 
Poland  and  Germany,  have  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  finality  of  this  bound- 
ary. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  there  are 
still  elements  in  our  State  Department 
who  continue  to  use  Poland  and  the 
other  captive  nations  as  pawns  in  an 
international  chess  game. 

We  saw  the  tragedy  of  this  policy  at 
Yalta,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  Amer- 
icans would  have  learned  something 
from  that  experience.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  there  are  still  those  in 
the  State  Department  who  are  unable  to 
comprehend  the  geopolitics  of  Europe. 
The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  them,  the  sooner 
our  Nation  can  restore  its  role  of  world 
leadership. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  makes 
a  strong  case  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  line,  and  it  is  Yny  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  that  President  Nixon 
will  reject  the  naive  advice  of  the  career 
people  in  the  State  Department,  and  use 
his  own  good  judgment  in  joining  both 
Western  Germany  and  Poland  in  recog- 
nizing the  Polish-German  Treaty  as  a- 
final  solution  to  this  vexing  problem  of 
the  Polish-German  border. 

For  Mr.  Nixon  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  play  into  the  hands  of  thfe  Soviet 
Union,  for  it  Is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
has  most  earnestly  conspired  over  the 
years  to  prevent  Western  democracies 
from  recognizing  the  Oder-Neisse 
border. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  falsely  held  itself  out 
as  a  true  friend  of  Poland  as  the  only 
major  power  that  has  steadfastly  de- 
pended Poland's  historic  rights  to  the 
postwar  Polish-German  boundary. 
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This  Soviet  deception  and  chicanery 
his  now  come  to  an  end,  for  indeed. 
Chancellor  Willie  Brandt,  through  his 
oi  tstanding  leadership,  has  removed  the 
qiestion  of  the  Polish-German  border 
f  r  )m  the  political  arena. 

rhere  is  no  longer  any  reason  why 
P(  land  should  remain  so  thoroughly  and 
totally  subservient  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why 
Piemier  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  should  not 
n(  w  start  demonstrating  some  of  the  in- 
dependence  which  we  all  hoped  would 
b€  forthcoming  after  his  spectacular  vie- 
to -y  in  1956. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  can 
provide  real  leadership  in  recognizing 
th  B  Polish-German  agreement  relative  to 
th  i  Oder-Neisse  boundary  and  let  us  see 
if,  indeed,  after  a  quaiter  century  of  ef- 
fo  t.  the  Western  democracies  cannot 
fir  ally  wean  the  captive  nations  away 
f n  >m  Moscow  domination. 

:  am  including  in  the  Record  today 
th ;  Polish-American  Congress  memo- 
ra  idum  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  Presi- 
de nt  Nixon  will  respond  favorably  to  the 
re  juest  of  the  Polish- American  Congress 
ar  d  provide  world  leadership  in  showing 
th;  people  of  Poland  that,  indeed,  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  their  best 
ar  d  most  understanding  friend. 

The  Polish-American  memorandum 
f 0  lows : 

Ml  MORANDUM  PRESENTED  TO  PRESIDENT  NiXON 

lY  Representatives  op  the  Polish-Ameri- 
I  AN  Congress  at  a  White  House  Confeb- 
:  :nce  October  13,  1970 

)ear  Mr.  President,  first,  we  wish  to  reiter- 
ate our  solidarity  with  your  policy  known  as 
thi  Nlxon  Doctrine  and  exempUfled  by  the 
Vl(  tnamlzatlon  of  the  South  Vietnam's 
sti  Jggle  for  freedom  and  independence,  and 
yo  IT  policy  of  emphasizing  self-reliance  of 
pe<  iple  and  states  Involved  in  the  crucial 
coi  Lfllct  m  South  East  Asia.  We  wholehearted- 
ly lubscribe  to  your  new  peace  offensive  based 
on  a  cease  fire  In  South  Vietnam  and  a  nego- 
tla  «d  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
Th  s  support  we  expressed  unequivocally  In 
se\  eral  messages  previously  sent  U>  you. 

'  Tiere  remains,  however,  one  vital  prob- 
ler  I  which  Involves  America's  leadership  in 
th(  free  world  and  which  we  are  submitting 
to<  ay  for  your  consideration. 

"HE    ODER-NEISSE     (ODRA-NYSA)     BOITNDARY 

:  t  is  the  problem  of  the  United  States  In- 
tel esis  and  ideological  posture  in  East  Cen- 
tra 1  Europe.  Peoples  of  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
va;  :ia,  Hungary  and  other  subjugated  nations 
art  living  under  the  growing  apprehension 
thi  ,t  America  has  forsaken  them  and  thus, 
by  its  seeming  indifference,  force  them  to 
ac(  ept  the  lot  of  unwilling  and  taciturn 
va!  sals  of  the  Soviet  communist  empire. 

"he  vital  and  crucial  point  in  that  area 
Is  ;he  Odra-Nysa  boundary  between  Poland 
an  1  Germany.  Recognition  of  this  boundary 
line,  especially  by  the  United  States  and 
otl  er  Western  powers  Is  of  paramount  im- 
poi  tance  not  only  for  the  Polish  nation,  but 
for  peace  and  stability  in  East  Central  Eu- 
ro] e,  and  consequently  to  the  peace  and 
sta  bility  of  the  entire  Europe,  which  in  tvirn 
wo  Lild    contribute    to   American    security. 

]  n  the  past,  our  appeals  an^  arguments 
In  this  matter  were  receiving  only  stock  an- 
swirs  from  the  State  Department,  that  the 
soljtion  of  this  problem  must  await  a  gen- 
eral peace  settlement  in  some  indefinite  fu- 
tuj  e.  This  hiding  behind  the  framework  of 
Ini  ernational  Law,  however,  does  not  take 
ini  D  account  the  demographic,  economic  and 
hlj  torlcal  facts  of  life  which  have  taken  root 
m  the  lands  east  of  the  Odra-Nysa  Rivers 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1945,  and  have  been  growing  Into  Irreversi- 
ble reality  since  then. 

This  fact  has  been  fully  recognized  in 
the  text  of  the  recent  Borm-Moscow  Pact, 
which  provides  for  inviolability  of  all  fron- 
tiers In  East  Central  Etirope,  Including  the 
Odra-Nysa  line. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  declare 
that  it  recognizes  the  permanence  of  the 
Odra-Nysa  boundary.  Such  a  declaration.  Is- 
sued by  your  Administration,  Mr.  President, 
would  have  far  reaching  and  last  effects  In 
Europe  and  particularly  among  nations  now 
suffering  Soviet  domination. 

Primarily,  it  would  substitute  the  am- 
biguity of  the  Bonn-Moscow  Pact  with  a 
clear  cut  declaration,  specifically  recognizing 
the  Odra-Nysa  line,  thus  telling  the  people 
of  Poland  and  other  subjugated  nations  of 
East  Central  Europe  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  abandoning  them  and 
forsaking  their  millennial  rights  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  fold  of  Western  civilization 
and  culture. 

Secondly,  it  would  weaken  the  Soviet 
Union's  power  of  black  mailing  them,  as  the 
sole  guarantor  of  their  territorial  Integrity. 
Consequently,  it  would  immeasurably 
strengthen  psychological  resistance  of  the 
Polish  nation  against  communism  and  Soviet 
aggrandizement. 

AID  to  polish  NATION 

To  further  strengthen  the  traditional  ties 
between  Poland  and  the  United  States,  we 
firmly  believe  that  two  fundamental  steps  in 
that  direction  should  be  renewed  and  en- 
larged. Namely — 

Expand  cultural  exchanges  with  Poland 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  scientific  and 
educational  benefits  to  Polish  scholars  and 
students,  freed  from  communist  approval  or 
Interference; 

Keep  Poland  on  the  most  favored  nation 
category  in  trade.  Imports  from  Poland,  small 
as  they  are,  contribute  considerably  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Polish  people. 

THE   NATO  PLAN 

In  presenting  this  opinion  and  views  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  we  would  be  remiss  In 
our  more  humanitarian  and  political  duties, 
if  we  did  not  call  your  attention  to  the  no- 
torious "NATO  Plan"  which  provides  for  a 
"nuclear  barrage"  across  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  event  of  Russian  aggression 
against  West  Europe.  The  inhumanity  and 
Irrelevancy  of  this  plan  lies  In  the  fact,  that 
the  NATO  military  plarmers  contemplate  vir- 
tual annihilation  of  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia not  as  a  decisive  strike  against  Russia, 
but  only  as  "a  warning"  to  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  as  to  what  is  in  store  for  Russia  proper 
if  they  dared  to  unleash  a  nuclear  attack 
against  West  Europe. 

This  lll-concelved  plan  has  no  military 
validity  whatsoever  and  runs  contrary  to 
America's  noble  tradition  of  humanitarlan- 
ism  and  selfless  concern  with  the  welfare  of 
other  nations. 

We  appeal  to  you  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
pudiate this  plan. 

FOR  DUE  RECOGNITION 

We  submit  that  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
do  not  enjoy  full  recognition  in  appointive 
offices  on  the  federal  level  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  virtue  of  their  significant  partici- 
pation in  all  areas  of  the  American  Way  of 
Life.  We  are  not  ethnocentric.  We  do  not  ask 
for  appointments  to  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  basis  of  their  Polish- 
sounding  names.  As  Americans  of  Polish  ori- 
gin, we  have  among  us  men  and  women 
eminently  successful  In  business,  in  profes- 
sions, in  scientific  and  educational  commu- 
nities. They  are  highly  qualified  people  of 
knowledge,  experience  and  integrity. 

There  has  been  and  still  is,  a  persistent,  al- 
though unwritten  and  unspwken  prejudice 
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against  p>eople  "with  long  and  foreign  sound- 
ing names"  which  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  pluralist  society. 

In  asking  for  an  appointment  of  an  Ameri- 
can of  Polish  ancestry  to  a  cabinet  post  and 
for  appointments  to  sub-cabinet  and  other 
federal  positions,  we  are  not  motivated  by 
selfishness. 

We  would  regard  these  appointments  as  the 
symbols  of  the  full  participation  of  ten  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Polish  origin  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  and  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  viability  of  America  in  terms  of 
social  order  and  progress  and  of  continuous 
evolution  of  the  free  and  open  society  in  the 
United  States. 


AN  ATTEMPT  AT  MAKING  LEARN- 
ING   MORE    RELEVANT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  problem 
which  many  high  school  graduates  have 
discovered  upon  entering  the  business  or 
college  world  deals  with  the  lack  of  re- 
lationship between  what  they  have 
learned  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  classrooms  and  what  the  real 
world  would  seem  to  be  about.  This  real- 
ization can  have  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  a  young  person  finding  himself  on 
his  own  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Mullen  of  Richmond, 
CaUf.,  has  become  especially  aware  of 
this  problem,  and  through  a  special  proj- 
ects program,  has  hoped  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  relating  to  one's  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mullen  sees  the  need  for  actual 
learning  experiences  which  would  serve 
to  interrelate  varied  fields  of  education.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  his  experimental  approach,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 

How  can  the  widening  gap  between  the 
public  school  curriculum  and  the  real  world 
be  bridged? 

DISCUSSION 

Most  offerings  of  our  public  schools,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  are  not  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  youth.  The  typical 
curriculum  Is  primarily  the  product  of  tra- 
dition and  expedience.  Except  for  peer  group 
social  experiences  a  student's  day  at  school 
may  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the 
critical  problems  of  life  with  which  he  must 
be  prepared  to  deal.  Great  portions  of  our 
youth  are  graduated  from  high  school  ill 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  technical  or  voca- 
tional world.  Most  are  even  less  prepared  to 
handle  the  academics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

In  a  recent  position  paper  Homer  Newell 
of  NASA  said,  "The  key  word  for  the  future 
is  change." '  Yet,  as  presently  constituted, 
most  schools  are  not  geared  to  change.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  many  and  varied.  They 
include  the  weight  of  sheer  Inertia  of  the 
complex  educational  structure,  financial 
limitations,  the  fact  that  the  center  of  au- 
thority to  decry  change  usually  rests  with 
those  whQ_aje  one  or  more  generations  re- 
moved from  the  direct  participants  in  the 
educational  process. 


1  Recent  unpublished  position  paper  writ- 
ten by  Homer  E.  Newell,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 
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Equal  or  greater  contributors  to  irrele- 
vance in  education  are  the  patchwork  of  un- 
related courses  that  usually  constitute  a  stu- 
dent's program  and  the  physical  design  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  "school." 
Public  schools  have  long  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  a  captive  audience.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  have  forced  our  youth  through  days 
spent  in  a  series  of  four-walled  boxes  to  be 
subject  to  months  and  years  of  what  their 
elders  decided  was  "good  for  what  ailed 
them"  or  at  least  would  do  them  no  harm. 
Education  is  something  of  a  "57  varieties" 
diet,  the  parts  of  which  It  is  hoped  will  some- 
how fit  and  relate  at  some  distant  time  or 
place  when  the  youngster  has  joined  the  real 
world.  Most  schools  simply  do  not  make  an 
effort  to  relate  one  course  to  another  or 
to  provide  an  environment  for  learning  where 
the  need  to  know  is  here  and  now. 

A  three-year  old  experimental  and  demon- 
stration project,  "Learning  Through  Avia- 
tion," conducted  in  the  Richmond  Unified 
School  District  may  have  developed  some  In- 
sights into  feasible  solutions  or  directions  for 
solving  the  problem  discussed  above.  It  was 
designed  on  the  premises  that  the  best  class- 
room may  not  be  contained  within  four  walls, 
and  secondly,  that  skills  and  knowledge  are 
best  accomplished  when  they  have  an  im- 
mediate value  to  the  student  and  are  inter- 
related. 

The  research  project  started  with  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  of  eighth  grade 
inner  city  youths  attending  a  de  facto  seg- 
regated junior  high  school.  The  program  was 
designed  to  test  the  value  of  an  aviation  cen- 
tered curriculum  wherein  actual  flight  in 
training  aircraft  became  the  nucleus  for  most 
of  the  curriculum.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  project  researcher,  Lee  Conway,  con- 
cluded, "Data  collected  In  the  first  year  of 
the  Flight  Project  Indicate  that  major  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  in  several  areas. 
Changes  in  the  affective  domain  are  known 
to  be  slow,  but  project  students  were  found 
to  be  more  positively  motivated  to  achieve 
academically,  and  make  something  of  their 
lives.  Compared  with  the  control  group, 
project  students  Incurred  fewer  disciplinary 
problems,  attended  school  far  more  regularly 
and  earned  better  grades."  ' 

In  his  second  evUuatlonTeport  document- 
ing the  results  of  the  project  three  years 
after  its  inception,  Conway  concluded  that. 
"Since  the  Inception  of  the  project,  flight 
group  youths  have  evidenced  less  fatalism, 
more  optimism  about  hte  future  and  a 
greater  incentive  to  achieve  than  was  the 
case  when  they  began."  » 

Enough  evidence  has  been  amassed  by  the 
Richmond  Flight  Project  to  demonstrate  that 
unmotivated  inner  city  youth  can  learn  the 
basic  academic  skUls — and  far  more,  in  a 
relatively  short  period.  Some  vital  ingredi- 
ents for  the  learning  environment  are  learn- 
ing experiences  that  build  self  Image,  an 
obvious  relationship  between  experienced 
and  academic  skills,  and  a  relationship  be- 
tween each  part  of  the  student's  day — thus 
an  interdisciplinary  curriculum. 

Plight  provides  an  Ideal  foundation  for 
constructing  an  Interdisciplinary  curriculum. 
In  learning  to  fly  a  student  is  able  to  clearly 
understand  the  value  of  and  relationship 
between  the  basic  skills. 

He  also  learns  a  lot  of  other  things  as  well 
such  as  the  value  of  a  good  strong  bodv  and 
a  clear  mind,  the  need  to  protect  his  safety 
and  the  safety  of  others,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  careful  and  accurate  planning. 

Talking  to  the  control  tower  requires  clear 
speech  and  careful  listening.  This  is  one  of 


'Unpublished  research  report  by  Dr.  Lee 
Conway,  "Learning  Through  Aviation." 
March,  1969. 

•Three  year  unpublished  Research  Re- 
port on  the  Richmond  Flight  Project  written 
by  Dr.  Lee  Conway. 
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the  first  lessons  learned  by  the  flight  stu- 
dents. And  no  one  has  to  tell  them — they 
discover  it  for  themselves. 

The  skills  and  knowledge  that  are  applied 
at  the  airport  are  not  all  learned  there.  Much 
of  the  learning  takes  place  at  school  where 
the  curriculum  can  be  planned  around  avia- 
tion and  aerospace  related  disciplines.  Flight 
makes  education  more  valuable  and  mean- 
ingful to  the  student;  it  makes  education 
more    relevant ! 

At  the  airport  inner  city  youth  will  learn 
about  a  lot  of  different  jobs.  Jobs  for  which 
most  of  them  can  eventually  qualify  through 
training  and  education.  Most  of  these  Jobs 
may  have  been  completely  unknown  to  the 
students. 

To  be  a  good  pilot  one  must  also  be  a  good 
student.  The  pilot  must  continue  to  seek 
new  knowledge  and  greater  skills.  The  curric- 
ulum should  be  broad  and  deep.  The  proc- 
ess of  manipulating  and  controlling  the 
craft  while  in  flight  should  occupy  a  minor 
part  of  the  total  learning  period.  The  build- 
ing blocks  m  the  curriculum  should  include 
oral  and  written  communications,  reading 
for  information  and  pleasure,  mathematics 
from  the  basic  to  the  abstract,  physics  and 
physiology  to  name  a  few. 

Unavoidable  in  an  aviation  related  curric- 
ulum are  the  technical  areas  of  air  frame, 
power  plant  and  electronics.  The  social 
sciences  are  equally  important,  including  the 
economics  of  aviation  as  well  as  its  history 
and  impact  upon  society. 

There  aren't  many  subjects  that  are  nor- 
mally included  In  the  offerings  of  a  typical 
secondary  school  that  couldn't  be  taught, 
and  taught  more  effectively.  In  an  aviation 
centered    Interdisciplinary   curriculum. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD: 
VIETNAM  COMBAT  VIEWS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  continues  to  prod  en, 
arguments  both  for  and  against  our  in- 
volvement are  reechoed  every  day  in  our 
American  papers.  Yet  how  often  are  we 
made  aware  of  the  opinions  of  those  do- 
ing the  actual  fighting?  Their  concerns 
are  often  lost  in  our — at  times — naive 
society. 

But  the  case  of  Sgt.  Evan  J.  Wallach  of 
Lafavette,  Calif.,  is  different.  Sergeant 
Wallach  has  shown  the  interest  and 
courage  of  one  who  is  tired  of  hearing  the 
Madison  Avenue  tirades  of  the  war,  and 
as  one  who  lives  it  every  day,  is  quite  will- 
ing to  venture  a  few  "thoughts  from 
abroad"  about  reality. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
his  most  interesting  and  provocative 
appraisal : 

YotTTH  Speaks  Out:   A  Message — Prom  the 

Front 

(By  Sgt.  Evan  J.  Wallach) 

"War  is  Hell!"  Sherman's  statement  has 
been  overquoted  almost  to  death,  but  believe 
me.  It's  true.  Without  doubt  it's  true  of  any 
war;  but  most  certainly  of  the  one  we  fight 
hers  and  now. 

The  people  back  home  mouth  pious  plati- 
tudes. They  criticize  or  patronize  us  accord- 
ing to  the  current  fashion,  and  whether  they 
support  the  party  in  power. 

The  Democratic  hawks  of  1967  are  the 
doves  of  today.  The  American  ethos:  find  a 
bandwagon  rolling  downhill   and  put  your 
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weight  behind  it.  You  vilify  the  boys  over 
here,  you  react  with  shock  and  horror  to  a 
Mel  Lai  Incident,  you  wave  VC  flags  In  our 
faces,  and  damn  you  all,  you  don't  know,  you 
can  have  no  comprehension  of  what  it's  like. 

Some  of  the  vets:  Korea  and  World  War 
II.  I  don't  doubt  that  they  remember.  How 
can  you  forget?  The  rest  of  you.  Do  you 
know  what  it's  like  to  be  20  years  old  and 
walk  out  the  door  on  a  morning  when  the 
sky  is  blue  with  a  few  of  the  whitest  clouds 
you've  ever  seen,  and  wonder  if  you'll  be  alive 
to  see  the  sun  set? 

Or  ride  down  a  road  with  the  wind  In  your 
face  and  wonder  if  they've  mined  the  land 
again  today?  To  Jump  off  of  a  helicopter  into 
grass  eight  feet  deep,  waiting  for  a  bullet 
and  knowing  that  someone  out  there  wants 
to  kill  you?  To  wait  in  the  bunker  while 
the  rockets  explode  and  the  shrapnel  hits  the 
walls,  knowing  you're  as  safe  as  you  can  get! 
There's  no  place  to  hide,  no  place  to  run.  it's 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  when  the  attack  is 
over  you're  still  alive  and  Ave  other  guys  are 
dead,  but  there's  always  tomorrow  night? 

The  pressure  builds,  and  you  count  the 
days,  and  the  shorter  you  get  the  longer  you 
have  to  go.  You  know  they're  going  to  kill 
you.  And  jou  stop  caring.  About  anything. 

Those  at  home  scream  about  the  massacre 
at  Mel  Lai.  Of  course  it  was  wrong.  We  know 
that.  We  Just  don't  care. 

The  boy  who  lived  next  door,  cut  your 
grass,  broke  your  window  with  his  football 
and  dated  your  daughter.  He's  changed.  He 
has  wounded  another  boy  and  watched  him 
crawl  down  the  trail  with  his  guts  hanging 
out,  and  then  shot  him  in  the  head.  He's 
seen  one  of  his  buddies  lie  there  and  try  to 
vomit  up  ball  bearings  from  a  Chl-Com  clay- 
more mine.  He's  packed  up  a  kid's  personal 
effects  and  inventoried  them  to  send  home  to 
his  mother,  "comic  book.  Superman,  August 
issue,  one  each." 

Do  you  think  we  love  our  neighbors  or  turn 
the  other  cheek  like  those  wonderful  boys 
the  Department  of  Defense  tells  you  about 
in  the  press  releases?  We  don't. 

For  anyone  who  is  offended  because  we  call 
the  Vietnamese  "slants,  gooks.  and  slope- 
heads,"  I've  got  news  for  you  baby.  We  also 
blow  their  heads  off.  The  thing  that  amazes 
me  is  not  that  Mel  Lai  took  place,  but  that 
it  doesn't  happen  every  day.  The  Vietnamese 
hate  us.  and  we  hate  them.  They  all  know 
enough  English  to  say,  "GI  you  give"  when 
they  stick  out  their  hands.  They  smile,  they 
have  to  smile,  for  we  have  the  guns.  But 
you  see  It  in  their  eyes. 

And  you:  you  pious,  holler  than  thou, 
hypocrites.  You  smirk  and  stamp  and  rave 
and  feel  self-righteous.  Do  you  really  think 
the  average  19-year-old  American  boy  is  ma- 
ture enough  to  differentiate  between  the 
smiling  gooks  who  shot  at  him  and  the  ones 
who  didn't,  between  the  different  ideological 
ideals  of  communism  and  democracy,  be- 
tween the  villages  which  are  one  day  our  ene- 
mies and  the  next  our  friends? 

The  generals  are  not  to  blame.  They  try 
to  follow  the  politicians'  orders,  they  really 
do.  They  court-martial  kids  who  get  the  good 
puys  and  the  bad  guys  mixed  up.  they  tell 
us  we're  here  to  aid  the  people,  and  to  obey 
the  Geneva  Conventions  to  the  letter. 

Whose  fault  then?  It's  yours.  If  you  be- 
lieve In  this  war,  then  support  it,  support 
us.  don't  be  a  "silent  majority."  If  you  op- 
pose it,  then  fight  it  on  a  democratic  level. 
Vote,  picket,  talk,  write;  but  don't  make  ob- 
scene phone  calls  to  wives,  parents,  widows. 
Don't  burn  ROTC  buildings,  and  "above  all 
don't  try  using  weapons.  If  you  take  up  arms, 
they'll  put  rifles  back  in  our  hands,  and  be- 
lieve me,  we  know  how  to  do  It. 

A  last  thought.  When  I  came  over  here.  I 
supported  this  war  100  per  cent.  I  still  sup- 
port It,  but  I've  learned  a  lot  about  the  gray 
shades  between  black  and  white.  I  guess 
what  It  boils  down  to,  is  that  some  of  us 
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still prefer  American  Imperialism  to  Com- 
mi  mist  imperialism,  and  that's  the  only 
ch|)lce  left. 

YooTH  Spkaks  Out:  Marijuana — in 
Vietnam 

(By  Sgt.  Evan  J.  Wallach) 
i^OM  Vietnam. — One  of  the  facts  of  life 
the    Army    In    Vietnam,    Is    the    large 
of  marijuana  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
t  other  drugs,  used  quite  freely  and  open- 
by  the  troops.  I  have  been  told  by  a  Medl- 
Corps  Captain,  that  he  estimates  fully  85 
cent  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  United 
es  Army  In  Vietnam  use  marijuana.  I  con- 
thls  to  be  a  safe  estimate.  These  peo- 
do  not  necessarily  use  pot  all  the  time, 
though  a  large  number  of  them,  probably  25 
cent  smoke  It  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
stay  stoned  all  the  time.  On  any  given 
,  one  can  walk  around  an  LZ  or  a  base 
and    smell    the    sharp    acrid    smoke 
natlng  from  any  number  of  hootches, 
"he   Army   admits   only   partially    to   the 
e   percentage   of   enlisted   men   who   use 
m*-ljuana   and   Its  efforts   to   control   them 
hare    been    ludicrous.    These   efforts   consist 
nly  of  posters  plastered  around  the  corn- 
area  which  extol  the  evils  of  pot.  and 
t  broadcasts  on  the  APVN  radio  and  TV 
work  which  threaten  dire  punishment  If 
i^an  is  caught.  The  trouble  Is,  a  credibility 

exists. 
;  rcO's  who  are  responsible  for  supervising 
men  during  their  duty  and  off-hours 
either  don't  care,  are  sympathetic,  or  are 
afiftld  to  do  anything.  This  fear  has  a  solid 
foiindatlon,  for  numerous  cases  of  fragmen- 
grenades  being  tossed  in  a  lifer's 
tch  In  revenge  for  a  marijuana  bust  have 
Furthermore,  It  Is  extremely  dlffl- 
to  convict  a  man  on  a  marijuana  pos- 
charge,  since  he  must  be  caught  with 
stuff  actually  In  his  possession,  and  even 
le  is  caught,  the  penalties  are  usually  ex- 
llght,  consisting  of  non  judicial  pun- 
and  a  fine  of  approximately  twenty- 
dollars.  The  Army  Is  not  being  enllght- 
they  simply  could  not  afford  to  waste 
the  manpower  Involved  If  they  sent 
evArybody  to  Jail. 

'  Tie  basic  problem.  Is  of  course,  the  ready 
avi  liability   of   marijuana,    of   an   extremely 
variety  in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese 
who  are  ubiquitous  everywhere  the 
Ar^y  goes,  smuggle  the  plant  onto  the  posts 
huge  quantities  and  sell  It  at  relatively 
prices  to  the  OIs.  The  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment  has   outlawed   marijuana,   but  has 
nothing   effective   to   either   halt   the 
or  the  selling  of  It.  If  they  are  fol- 
ing  the  patterns  of  the  past,  somebody 
up  In  Saigon  Is  getting  very  rich  off  the 
from  the  business,  and  he'd  hate 
ee  It  stopped. 

attitude  of  the  OIs  varies.  Some  like 
.  see  nothing  wrong  with  Its  use  back 
;he  world  except  for  the  fact  that  you  can 
arrested  for  It.  but  do  not  condone  Its 
over  here  due  to  the  danger  It  presents 
man  and  his  buddies  because  of  Its  tend- 
to  produce  temporary  psychopaths 
a  ready  supply  of  lethel  weapons.  Oth- 
feel  that  If  used  In  a  rear  area  where 
is  little  danger  of  an  enemy  ground  at- 
.  and  n.ot  much  more  frc»n  Indirect  flre, 
s  all  right.  These  I  think,  represent  the 
Inrltv  of  enlKted  men.  A  third  group  use 
ijuana  wherever  and  whenever  they  can 
It.  be  It  the  extreme  rear  at  Long  B!nh. 
on  an  LZ  In  the  middle  of  nowhere.  I 
e  seen  men  smoking  pot  on  an  LZ  which 
Just  been  established  not  six  hours  be- 
!  and  where  the  danger  of  attack  was  a 
inct  por.siblUty. 
Xarljuana.  of  course,  is  not  the  only  drug 
us«  d  by  the  troops,  though  It  is  the  moet 
wi(  e  spread  Large  numbers  of  pep  pills  and 
sle  ping  pills,  usually  made  In  Prance  or  the 
Un  ted  States  are  purchased  by  the  men,  or 
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sent  by  their  friends  back  In  the  world.  The 
drugs  from  Prance  are  a  special  problem,  as 
they  are  handled,  sold,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  Vietnamese.  These  people  are 
not  extremely  careful  In  their  work,  and  a 
number  of  OIs  have  taken  overdoses  which 
can  cause  extremely  disastrous  after  effects. 
Again,  the  Army  has  not  taken  a  really 
strong  stance  against  the  use  of  these  pills, 
since  It  would  be  unenforceable. 

One  hears,  of  course,  that  marijuana  Is 
used  a  great  deal  by  the  troops  In  Vietnam, 
but  until  he  sees  It  for  himself  It  Is  hard  to 
believe.  This  is  hardly  the  Ideal  condition  for 
one  to  become  in  any  way  disoriented.  Num- 
bers of  those  who  don't  use  drugs,  drink 
prodigious  amount  of  beer  every  night  re- 
sulting In  approximately  the  same  effect.  It 
would  be  Interesting  If  the  government 
would  appoint  an  Impartial  surveying  team 
to  find  out  exactly  how  many  OIs  use  mari- 
juana or  other  drugs  and  what  the  effects 
have  been  both  psychologically  and  morally. 

One  hopeful  note:  the  problem  Is  not  con- 
fined to  our  side  alone.  A  few  months  ago,  In 
Cambodia,  some  of  the  guys  In  our  unit 
came  around  a  comer  and  ran  smack  into  a 
small  group  of  NVA  sitting  In  the  trail.  Al- 
though both  saw  the  other,  the  NVA  flred 
completely  wildly  and  were  dispatched  forth- 
with. They  had  been  smoking  ...  a  Joint. 

Youth  Speaks  Otrr:   A  Soldier  Looks  at 

Women's  Lib 

(By  Sgt.  Evan  J.  Wallach) 

Prom  Vietnam. — We  were  sitting  around 
the  hootch,  the  rain  drumming  down  on  the 
tin  roof,  looking  for  something  to  laugh 
about.  One  of  the  guys  was  reading  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  ne  uttered  a  shout 
of  pure  joy.  There  they  were,  our  favorite 
stand-up  comics:  The  Women's  Liberation 
Movement.  One  cf  them  was  carrying  a  sign 
which  we  really  appreciated.  It  read,  "You 
do  the  dLshes." 

Ladles,  I've  got  news  for  you.  If  you  will 
come  over  here  and  take  our  Jobs,  we'll  be 
happy  to  do  the  pots  and  pans.  We  get  a  lot 
of  experience  in  that  department  In  basic 
training.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  also  are 
pretty  good  at  washing  clothes,  cleaning 
rooms,  making  beds,  and  cooking  our  own 
C-rations.  We'd  rather  switch  than  flght. 

How  about  It  girls.  I'm  sure  you  ka- 
rate trained,  sign  wielding  revolutionaries 
wouldn't  mind  lying  In  a  bunker  all  night 
listening  to  the  patter  of  little  feet,  rats  and 
cockroaches  that  Is. 

The  mortar  attacks?  Absolutely  nothing  to 
anyone  who  knows  she's  superior  to  those. 
After  all,  they're  only  men.  Why  you're  prob- 
ably even  bigger  than  they  are.  And  If  you 
don't  like  to  take  baths  or  wear  bras.  Well, 
the  guys  out  In  the  field  only  take  a  bath 
about  once  a  month  anyway,  and  you'll  get 
used  to  the  smell  of  yourself  after  awhile. 
Everything  else  smells  so  bad  around  here, 
that  you'll  take  it  In  stride.  As  for  the 
braless  belles.  Well,  we  don't  wear  shirts  while 
we're  working,  and  I  guess  nobody  I  know 
win  try  to  stop  you  from  getting  a  good  tan. 

You  can  come  over  here  and  wonder  about 
the  boy  back  home.  We'll  write  to  you  every 
day,  or  once  a  month  anyway  and  tell  you 
how  lonely  It  Is  without  you,  and  how  we 
hardly  ever  go  out.  And  If  you  get  a  dear 
John  letter  asking  you  to  send  his  photo 
back,  no  sweat,  we  get  over  them.  And  If 
you're  married,  you'll  send  an  allotment  out 
of  your  pay  back  to  Bill,  every  month  wheth- 
er you  think  he  deserves  It  or  not.  So  what 
If  your  best  friend  writes  that  he's  playing 
around  and  spending  the  mortgage  payments 
on  other  girls.  You're  duty  and  right  Is  to 
be  over  here,  right  beside  we  poor  weak  males. 

Yes  girls,  we'll  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  can 
pin  up  our  pictures,  read  our  letters  twenty 
times,  dream  about  us  at  night,  and  If  you 
get  really  desperate  go  out  and  find  yourself 
a  Vietnamese.  They  don't  smell  that  bad  If 
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you  sort  of  wrinkle  your  nose.  So  get  out 
there  and  fight.  Make  the  government  give 
you  all  the  rights  we  have.  Picket  the  re- 
cruiters and  demand  to  be  accepted  into  the 
combat  Infantry.  It's  our  world  and  welcome 
to  It. 


Youth  Speaks  Out:   Problem  Today — Lack 

OF    COtTRACE 

(By  Sgt.  Evan  J.  Wallach) 

Prom  Vietnam. — When  John  P.  Kennedy 
wrote  "Profiles  In  Courage."  he  recounted 
the  great  determination  It  took  for  a  U.S. 
Senator  to  tell  the  majority  of  the  people 
they  were  wrong.  The  Senate  of  today  Is  In  a 
parallel  situation,  and  few  seem  to  have 
risen  to  the  challenge.  The  American  people 
are  tired  of  war.  Constant  exposure  to  Com- 
munist aggression  over  the  past  twenty  years 
has  dulled  the  edges  of  apprehension,  and 
created  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  nation  for  too  long  has  not  been  forced 
to  look  directly  Into  the  face  of  war.  They  do 
not  seem  to  consider  the  burning  of  a  small 
grass  village  or  the  murder  of  a  couple  of 
minor  government  officials  as  a  synon3rtn 
to  the  bombing  of  Coventry;  even  when  the 
Incidents  add  up  to  equal  a  thousand  Cov- 
entrys.  "Pull  out.  turn  back,"  the  voices 
cry  and  we  seem  to  be  listening.  Will  this  gov- 
ernment again  bury  Its  head  In  the  sands  of 
Isolationism  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
burns? 

We  refuse  to  recognize  one  of  the  basic 
lessons  of  our  history:  one  can  not  tempo- 
rize with  tyranny.  The  events  In  Europe  lead- 
ing up  to  world  war  II  should  provide  a  clear 
warning.  Had  the  Allies  stood  their  ground 
In  the  Sudetenland  or  Austria,  we  would  not 
have  had  to  fight  on  the  massive  scale  which 
we  later  did.  When  we  entered  Vietnam  In 
1965,  we  did  so  not  to  spread  democracy,  but 
to  stop  the  steamroller  before  It  gained  mo- 
mentum. It  Is  an  axiom  of  political  dealings 
with  the  Conmiunlsts:  If  you  don't  win, 
you  lose. 

At  the  present,  Laos  and  Cambodia  teter  on 
the  edge  of  Communist  victory,  while  South 
Vietnam  Is  just  beginning  to  withdraw  from 
the  precipice.  If  we  pull  our  troops  out  of 
Indochina,  no  president  would  dare  recommit 
troops  to  a  Southeast  Asian  land  war  to  pre- 
vent the  fall  of  Thailand.  Perhaps  we  would 
unite  with  Britain  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
Burma,  but  from  the  moral  viewpoint.  Ne 
Win  Is  certainly  more  of  a  dictator  than 
President  Thleu.  If  not,  India  would  be 
subjected  to  vastly  Increased  pressure  by 
Red  China,  and  feeling  unsure  of  the  United 
States'  determination  to  defend  her,  would 
surely  shift  her  position  to  the  left. 

Where  does  It  stop?  One  wonders  If  the 
voracious  opponents  of  the  war  are  as  un- 
prejudiced as  they  say.  How  many  times  have 
they  stated  that  If  the  war  was  taking  place 
In  England  or  Atistralla  they  would  not  be 
opposed  to  Involvement?  Perhaps  they  feel 
that  the  Asians  because  of  their  different 
mores  and  culture  are  unimportant  to  us. 
Personally,  I  would  rather  fight  In  the  jungles 
of  Cambodia  than  the  suburbs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  idea  of  a  Communist  dream  of  world 
domination  Is  ridiculed  by  many  people,  but 
the  Nazis  were  quite  serious  In  their  Intent 
to  rule  the  world,  and  they  spent  a  lot  of 
time,  money,  and  lives  trying.  Perhaps  we 
have  too  easily  forgotten  names  like; 
Wheeler.  Fish.  Nye,  Ford,  Dllllng  and  Father 
Coughlln.  Americans  all.  Their  aim  was  the 
establishment  of  Nazi  rule  In  America.  For- 
gotten are  the  hard-learned  lessons  of  that 
war.  There  are  people  who  would  wipe  out 
their  opposition  completely,  people  who 
would  either  rule  the  world  or  destroy  It. 
While  those  at  home  have  been  busily  pull- 
ing their  ivory  towers  down  around  their 
heads,  we  have  been  facing  that  reality. 
Hopefully,  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie  will  never  have  to  have  It  brought  home 
quite  so  vividly. 


Youth  Speaks  Out:  The  Armt  Society 

(By  Sgt.  Evan  J.  WaUach) 
From  Vietnam. — The  trouble  with  trying 
to    run    an    authoritarian    society    like   the 
Army  In  a  combat  zone,  is  that  you  have  to 
arm  the  peons.  This  fact  has  brought  some 
harsh  realities  to  the  lives  of  the  Sr.  NCO's 
and  officers,  when  they  awaken  to  the  pop 
of  a   fragmentation  grenade  Just  before  it 
goes  off.  In  the  past  two  or  so  weeks  In  my 
unit,  we  have  had  one  man  wounded  when 
a  frag  was  tossed  near  the  "Lifer's"  hootch, 
one  Illegal  discharge  of  an  M-16  In  the  com- 
pany area  by  a  soul  brother  who  vras  high 
on  drugs,  and  to  top  off  events,  the  apparent 
attempted  murder  of  a  warrant  officer,    by 
a  man  whom  he  wrestled  the  weapon  away 
from,  before  he  could  flre  It.  I  say  apparent, 
because  the  man  hasn't  been  convicted,  yet. 
Measures  have  been  taken  of  course;  meas- 
ures typical  of  the  logic  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
All  weapons  are  now  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  and  an  order  Just  came  down  ordering 
all  ammo  locked  up  and  accounted  for  after 
each  red  alert.  Of  course,  if  the  gooks  try 
to  overrun  us,  some  people  Just  aren't  going 
to  have  the  time  to  unlock  weapons  in  a 
hootch    on  the  other  side  of  the  company 
area,  but  then  we  can  always  try  hiding.  I 
solved  the  problem  In  my  hootch  by  using 
a  combination  lock  and  passing  out  the  word 
of  the  combination  to  my  people.    I  dont 
want  to  be  responsible  for  some  guy  getting 
killed  without  a  chance  to  defend  himself, 
and  I  don't  even  Intend  to  run  all  the  way 
over  there  If  the  gooks  start  coming  through 
the  wire. 

There  are  reasons  for  these  attacks  on  the 
lifers,  even  though  they  aren't  good  ones. 
There  Is  of  course  no  excuse  for  attempted 
murder  In  a  civilized  society,  but  this  Isnt 
a  civilized  society  and  from  what  I  read  In 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  neither  Is  the  one 
back  home. 

The  trouble  Is,  the  "Lifers"  harass  the 
troops,  putting  them  on  extra  details  that 
aren't  necessary,  moving  them  out  of  a  billet 
as  soon  as  they  start  to  get  settled  In,  and 
retaliating  with  more  harassment  every  time 
an  incident  occurs.  The  shake  down  Inspec- 
tions aren't  a  bad  Idea.  If  nothing  else,  they 
at  least  find  a  lot  of  pot  lying  around  the 
hootches.  However,  after  the  last  Incident, 
they  made  everybody  tear  down  his  Individ- 
ual room  that  he  had  built  Inside  the  billets 
on  the  theory  that  too  much  plotting  was 
going  on  behind  closed  doors.  This  created 
an  awful  lot  of  hostility. 

There  are  other  problems.  We  seem  to 
change  leadership  positions  with  an  aston- 
ishing regularity,  and  every  new  man  who 
comes  in,  has  to  prove  that  he's  rougher 
and  tougher  than  his  predecessor.  This 
means,  making  everybody  get  up  for  a  six 
a.m.  formation,  when  they've  been  sleeping 
In  tin  sU-thlrty;  changing  the  duty  rosters 
to  give  more  people  more  duties;  and  com- 
ing up  with  new  regulations  which  seem  to 
have  no  rhyme  or  reason. 

There  may  be  good  reasons  for  all  these 
actions,  but  they  make  no  sense  to  the 
troops,  and  when  combined  with  the  pres- 
sures one  normally  finds  in  a  combat  zone, 
and  the  huge  amounts  of  marijuana  con- 
sumed by  the  men.  you  find  a  perfect  breed- 
ing ground  for  violence.  And.  when  a  man 
over  here  thinks  violence,  he  means,  klUlng 
someone,  not  punching  them  in  the  nose. 

There  is  no  pat  answer  for  thU  problem. 
Obviously,  the  miUtary  can  not  exist  with- 
out strict  dlsclpUne,  but  Just  as  obviously, 
the  people  attracted  to  the  military  career 
especially  those  in  the  noncommissioned 
officer  ranks,  tend  to  be  authoritarian,  over- 
bearing, and  not  overly  conscious  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  aU  American  citizens  by 
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the  Constitution  (one  of  those  being  free- 
dom of  the  press,  Ufers  please  take  note). 

It  would  lielp,  if  the  "Uniform  code  of 
Military  Justice,"  which  is  not  uniform,  not 
very  Just,  but  certainly  mlUtary,  were  ex- 
tensively revised  to  give  the  lower  ranks  the 
same  rights  as  American  citizens  on  the  out- 
side. The  opening  of  more  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  men  and  their  lead- 
ers, would  be  nice.  The  use  of  Sergeant  Ma- 
jors as  "representatives  of  the  Enlisted  men." 
Is  at  present  so  ineffective  as  to  be  laughable, 
mainly  because  of  the  innate  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  two-year  men  towards  all  those 
stripes. 

The  idea  of  a  voluntary  Army  wiU  not,  I 
fear,  succeed  on  the  basis  of  raising  pay  and 
living  conditions,  for  I  think  there  are  not 
enough  people  in  the  U.S.  willing  to  spend 
a  lifetime  in  the  present  state  of  moral  and 
mental  degradation  which  Is  the  lot  of  the 
enlisted  man  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Perhaps 
that's  the  answer,  at  least  in  part.  Why  don't 
they  try  treating  us  like  human  beings? 


THE  POTENTIAL  OF  ELECTRIC  POW- 
ER FROM  NATURE'S  STEAM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nature  has 
provided  us  with  what  may  someday  be 
a  vital  source  of  electrical  power.  It  is 
not  yet  tapped  but  could  be.  The  power 
is  the  natural  geothermal  steam  of  gey- 
sers and  hot  pools  which  abound  in  Wy- 
oming and  many  other  States. 

I  addressed  this  power  source  in  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  North  American  Newspa- 
per Alliance  and  noted  that  newly  avail- 
able geothermal  energy  would  allow 
Americans  to  leave  more  of  our  mountain 
streams  undammed,  our  virgin  stands 
of  timber  undeflled. 

Equally  important,  geothermal  power 
production  is  extraordinarily  desirable 
in  this  rightly  environment-conscious 
day  and  age.  This  is  clean  power — pow- 
er produced  in  a  closed,  uncontaminated, 
and  uncontaminating  system. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  an  excellent  story  by  Mr.  Arlen  J. 
Large  in  which  the  point  is  made  that 
"at  a  time  of  worry  about  conventional 
fuel  shortages  and  pollution  of  air  and 
water  by  electrical  generating  plants, 
there's  good  reason  for  growing  interest 
in  driving  turbines  with  clean  steam 
from  the  earth." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Large's 
article  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks: 
"Free"  Electricity:  A  Plan  to  Get  Energy 

From  Heat  Inside  Earth  Moves  Forward 

A   Bit 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington.— The  planet  earth  is  hot  in- 
side, and  there  are  some  hot  spots  close 
enough  to  the  surface  to  make  useful  steam. 
Just  aim  the  venting  steam  at  a  turbine's 
blades,  and  you  can  generate  electricity  for 
"free." 

Up  to  now  nature's  generosity  with  this 
form  of  energy  has  been  widely  spurned  In 
this  country,  partly  because  of  technical 
problems.  Solving  these,  however,  may  prove 
a  snap  compared  with  the  difficulties  of  hur- 
dling an  extraordinary  thicket  of  law:  Land 
law,  tax  law,  bureaucrats'  law,  and  an  on- 
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again,  off-again  law  that  Congrees  last  Oc- 
tober passed  and  then  a  few  minutes  later 
unpassed. 

Now  the  measure's  about  to  pass  again,  and 
sponsors  assert  it  will  open  the  way  for  ex- 
ploitation of  an  importaxit  new  energy  source 
that  pollutes  the  environment  hardly  at  all. 
That's  what  they  said,  too,  before  President 
Johnson  vetoed  similar  legislation  In  1866. 
Sen.  Alan  Bible  (D.,  Nev.),  chief  backer  of 
the  new  version,  says  he's  hopeftil  Preeldent 
Nixon  will  sign  it. 

spelling  out  the  rules 
The  main  legal  problem  is  that  moet  of  the 
nation's  potential  sources  of  geothermal 
steam  underlie  1,350,000  acree  of  Federally 
owned  land  in  Western  states.  The  Interior 
Department  contends  existing  law  governing 
leasing  of  public  lands  for  mining  and  oil 
drilling  doesn't  cover  the  production  of  geo- 
thermal steam,  so  it  refuses  to  grant  any 
leases  for  that  purpose.  Legislation  that  has 
been  kicking  around  Capitol  HUl  since  1962, 
and  which  may  finally  become  law  this  year, 
would  spell  out  rules  for  granting  geother- 
mal steam  leases  on  Federal  land. 

At  a  time  of  worry  about  conventional  fuel 
shortage  and  pollution  of  air  and  water  by 
electrical  generating  plants,  there's  good  rea- 
son for  growing  interest  In  driving  turbines 
with  clean  steam  from  the  earth.  Estimates 
vary  widely  on  the  technique's  potential  Im- 
portance. Harrison  Loesch,  an  assistant  In- 
terior Department  secretary,  told  a  Senate 
committee  earlier  this  year  he  favors  geo- 
thermal leasing  on  Federal  lands  but 
warned:  "From  all  current  information  avail- 
able, geothermal  energy  will  at  best  supply 
only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  national  power 
requirement  in  the  future — probably  less 
than  1%." 

Others  think  this  estimate  is  much  too 
low.  "This  power  source."  Federal  Power 
Commission  Chairman  John  Nasslkas  told 
the  same  committee,  "is  presently  vleifed  by 
geothermal  experts  as  a  possible  rival  to  hy- 
droelectric  power  and,  in  the  long  run,  even 
nuclear  power." 

hot  rock  formations 
Geothermal  development  is  being  vigor- 
ously pressed  in  Italy  and  Japan,  but  cur- 
rently there's  only  one  such  conunercial  en- 
ergy production  operation  in  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  has  an  80,000-kllowatt 
generating  station  on  privately  owned  land 
at  The  Oeysers,  Calif.,  90  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  There,  wells  have  been  drilled  Into 
underground  sources  of  water  in  natural  hot 
rock  formations  as  deeply  as  8,000  feet.  As 
the  hot  water  rises,  declining  pressure  causes 
It  to  flash  Into  steam,  which  Is  piped  to  gen- 
erating turbines  on  the  surface.  PG&E  is  ex- 
panding the  station  s  capacity,  and  expects 
to  be  generating  as  much  as  600,000  kilowatts 
by  1976. 

Many  geothermal  specialists  think  there's 
even  greater  long-run  potential  In  an  ap- 
proach that  uses  not  geyser-type  vents  of 
steam,  but  hot  water  brought  up  from  ther- 
mal formations  below.  B4agme  Power  Co.,  a 
Loe  Angeles  concern,  is  planning  a  test  fa- 
cility at  Brady,  Nev.,  that  will  use  naturally 
hot  water  in  a  heat-exchange  device  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  Uquld  Isobutane,  which 
will  in  turn  drive  a  generating  turbine. 

This  technique  has  the  advantage  of  al- 
lowing the  tise  of  hot  water  containing  chem- 
icals that  might  otherwise  corrode  a  turbine 
If  piped  In  directly.  And  some  geologists 
think  there  are  commercially  useful  hot-wa- 
ter sources  in  the  Appalachian  and  Ozark 
mountains  that  could  provide  geothermally 
generated  electricity  in  the  East. 

A    NUCLEAR    PROPOSAL 

A  third  potential  way  of  getting  energy 
from  the  earth's  heat  is  to  set  off  a  subter- 
ranean nuclear  explosion  In  hot  rock  forma- 
tions. The  blast  would  create  a  "chimney"  of 
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broken  rock,  through  which  water  would 

to  make  steem.  The  Atomic  En- 

^mmlsslon.  American  Oil  Shale  Corp. 

I'aclflc  Northwest  Laboratories  of  Bat- 

Wemortal  Institute  are  making  a  Joint 

study  of  the  Idea.  Their  report  Is 

February.  An  actual  test  is  possible 

five  years  "If  everything  looks  good," 

.  ohn  Kelly,  director  of  the  AEC's  Dlvl- 

Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosives. 

,  way,  geothermal  technology  has  been 

g  faster  than  geothermal  law.  In  dls- 

for    example,    Is    whether   geothermal 

qualifies  for  the  same  tax  depreciation 

that  oil  and  gas  enjoy.  The  U.S. 

(k>urt  ruled  last  year  that  the  natural 

pressure  beneath  PG&Es  Oeysers  sta- 

s  Indeed  being  depleted  and  that  the 

selling  the  steam  to  the  generators 

m  a  depletion  deduction.  The  Inter- 

I^evenue  Service,  however,  doesn't  agree, 

Is  appealing  the  Tax  Court  decision  In 

circuit  court. 

biggest  legal  hangup,  however,  Involves 

formal  steam  leasing  on  Federal  lands. 

In    1966  passed   a  bill   authorizing 

terlor  Department  to  grant  such  leases, 

I^esldent  Johnson  surprised  Its  sponsors 

It.  He  said  a  principal  flaw  was  a 

r"   clause    benefiting   some   geo- 

steam  explorers   who  had   tried   to 

out  at  least  some  claim  to  promising 

parcels   by   obtaining   regular    mineral 

though  they  really  weren't  Interested 

ore.  The  bill  said  ayone  holding 

mineral  leases  before  Sept.  7.  1965,  could 

convert    them   into   the    new 

Df  geothermal  leases. 

Mr.   Johnson:    "This   amounts   to   a 
ft  of  valuable  public  property  rights  to 
deevlopers  and  gives  them  an  undue 
tage  over  other  prospective  developers." 
Sen.  Bible  insists  these  "pioneers"  of 
exploration    should    have    first 
at  the  new  class  of  leases,  and  in  Sep- 
the  Senate  again  passed  his  bill  al- 
about  20  pre-1965  mineral-lease  hold- 
convert   them   to  geothermal   status, 
measure  contains  several  restrictions, 
a  fiat  ban  on  hooking  up  Yellow- 
Park's  Old  Faithful  geyser  to  a  genera- 
otherwise  operating  In  parks  and  wild- 
preserves.)  A  little  later  the  House  passed 
with  somewhat  lighter  rules  on  lease 
by  the  "grandfather"  explorers, 
rejected    the    Interior    Department's 
position  that  the  grandfathers 
"t  have  any  special  rights  at  all. 
October  it  wsis  more  or  less  up  to  Sen. 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  the  rela- 
mlnor  House  changes  In  his  bill  or  to 
House-Senate  conference  to  work  out 
.  He  froze  any  further  action 
he  could  check  out  the  mood  of  the 
House,  In  hopes  of  forestalling  another 
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the  highest  competitive  bid  for  the  steam 
production  rights.  Now  the  bill's  Hotise  spon- 
sors are  deciding  upon  the  procedural  steps 
for  finally  passing  the  bill  in  the  next  few 
days. 

Sen.  Bible  says  he  hasn't  any  Ironclad  In- 
surance Mr.  Nixon  will  sign  It,  but  believes 
"this  bill  should  meet  the  objections  raised 
In  the  past." 
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on  Oct.  14  an  accident  happened.  Sen. 

C.   Byrd    (D.,  W.Va.).  acting  as  the 

Ity  leader  In  an  almost  empty  chamber. 

going    through    the    cryptic    ritual    by 

.  the  Senate  passes  minor  bills  that  no- 

objects  to.  Not  aware  of  Sen.  Bible's 

'    on    the    geothermal    steam    bill,    he 

that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 

At  that  point,  both  Houses  having 

ved  the  same  language,  the  bill  was  on 

to  the  White  House. 

.  Bible,  casually  reading  a  news  ticker 
Senate  Einteroom.  was  shocked  to  see  a 
saying  his  bill  has  passed.  He  rushed 
Senate  chamber  and  explained  the  sit- 
to  Sen.  Byrd.  who  amid  the  empty 
asked    unanimous    consent    that    the 
s  earlier  action  "be  vacated."  So  the 
bill  ^as  unpassed. 

Or  Sen.  Bible's  recommendation,  the  Sen- 
ate 1  ast  Friday  went  along  with  the  House 
requ  rement  that  the  geothermal  grandfath- 
ers cfcn  convert  their  leases  only  If  they  meet 


MOORHEAD  RAPS  INJUSTICE  TO 
POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.*  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
when  society  provides  assistance  for  the 
poor,  assistance  which  they  could  never 
afford  on  their  own,  the  negative  forces 
at  work  in  society  seem  to  subvert  these 
efforts. 

My  statement  is  a  reaction  to  an  edito- 
rial published  recently  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  that  refers  to  a  study  of 
nonjury  criminal  cases  in  Allegheny 
County,  which  contains  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  study  compared  the  penalties 
meted  out  to  defendants  by  six  different 
judges  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  disturb- 
ing. Let  me  quote  from  the  article: 

Based  on  a  comparison  of  the  handling 
by  six  Judges  of  all  but  a  few  special  cate- 
gories of  criminal  cases  ( which  were  excluded 
from  the  analysis  In  order  not  to  distort  the 
findings),  the  study  disclosed:  (1)  that  Judge 
E  and  F  consistently  treated  defendants  more 
severely  than  Judges  A  and  B,  (2)  that  de- 
fendants represented  by  public  defenders 
( because  they  were  too  poor  to  afford  private 
counsel)  more  often  had  their  cases  tried  by 
severe  Judges,  and  (3)  that  these  poor  de- 
fendants thus  more  often  convicted  and 
given  Jail  sentences  than  were  defendants 
represented  by  privately  hired  lawyers.  The 
analysis  showed  that  eight  private  attorneys 
with  the  largest  caseload  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  their  cases  heard  by  the  less 
severe  Judges. 

Let  me  quote  further: 

Or  put  another  way,  it  might  be  said  that 
a  defendant  appearing  before  Judge  F  was 
twice  as  likely  to  be  found  guilty,  and  four 
times  as  likely  to  receive  a  Jail  sentence,  as 
a  defendant  appearing  before  Judge  A. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Allegheny 
County  situation  may  not  differ  too  much 
from  the  districts  of  those  Members  here 
today. 

The  criminal  trial  system — and  more 
importantly  the  system  of  penalties — 
should  be  impartial  and  objective.  But  it 
seems  in  the  case  I  cited,  there  were  some 
discrepancies. 

In  many  areas,  we  still  are  being  con- 
fronted with  evidence  that  the  poor  are 
not  receiving  equality  under  the  law. 

The  Members  of  the  Chamber  should 
be  aware  of  this  problem  and  guide  them- 
selves accordingly  whether  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  informally  «t  home  in 
their  districts. 

Congress  should  do  all  it  can  to  guar- 
antee that  there  is  one  standard  of  jus- 
tice— and  only  one — for  all  those  brought 
to  trial. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Injustice  for  the  Poor 

In  an  impartial  statistical  analysis  of  738 
non-Jury  criminal  cases  last  year  in  Allegheny 
County,  R.  Stanton  Wettick,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director  of  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
Association,  has  found  a  disturbing  degree  of 
substantiation  for  the  belief  of  the  poor  that 
defendants  without  money  suffer  harsher 
penalties  because  they  cannot  afford  to  hire 
the  "right"  attorney  and  because  they  don't 
know  the  "right"  people.  Although  Mr.  Wet- 
tick's  study  (published  in  the  Fall,  1970,  issue 
of  Duqueene  Law  Review)  reveals  unequal 
Justice  for  the  poor,  the  author  takes  pains 
to  emphasize  that  the  situation  he  describes 
arises,  not  from  the  deliberate  or  conscious 
efforts  of  Judges  or  court  personnel  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  system  for  assigning  Judges. 

Based  on  a  comparison  of  the  handling  by 
six  Judges  of  all  but  a  few  special  categories 
of  criminal  cases  (which  were  excluded  from 
the  analysis  In  order  not  to  distort  the  find- 
ings), the  study  disclosed:  (1)  that  Judge  E 
and  F  consistently  treated  defendants  more 
severely  than  Judges  A  and  B,  (2)  that  de- 
fendants represented  by  public  defenders 
(because  they  were  too  poor  to  afford  private 
counsel)  more  often  had  their  cases  tried  by 
severe  Judges  and  (3)  that  these  pKwr  de- 
fendants thus  were  more  often  convicted  and 
given  Jail  sentences  than  were  defendants 
represented  by  privately  i.lred  lawyers.  The 
analysts  showed  that  eight  private  attorneys 
with  the  largest  caseload  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  their  cases  heard  by  the  less 
severe  Judges. 

Reflecting  the  results  of  the  handling  of 
cases  by  different  kinds  of  Judges,  the  statis- 
tics showed,  for  example,  that  51  per  cent 
of  the  defendants  appearing  before  the  two 
least  severe  Judges  were  acquitted.  Or  put 
another  way.  It  might  be  said  that  a  de- 
fendant appearing  before  Judge  F  was  twice 
as  likely  to  be  found  guilty,  and  four  times  as 
likely  to  receive  a  Jail  sentence,  as  a  de- 
fendant appearing  before  Judge  A. 

While  there  was  no  clear  explanation  of 
how  cases  get  assigned  to  severe  Judges  or 
lenient  Judges,  the  apparent  answer  based 
on  Interviews  with  Involved  attorneys,  was 
that  the  District  Attorney's  office  exercises 
extraordinary  power  in  the  assignment  of 
cases  and  whenever  a  case  is  important  to 
the  District  Attorney  he  will  have  is  sched- 
uled before  the  Judge  of  his  choice.  And  In 
those  cases  In  which  the  District  Attorney 
is  not  seeking  a  particular  Judge,  private  at- 
torneys are  frequently  successful,  through 
intercession  with  court  p>ersonnel.  In  secur- 
ing Judges  of  their  choice,  or  at  least  In 
avoiding  certain  Judges.  Public  defenders,  on 
the  other  band,  make  no  effort  to  Influence 
the  assignment  process — which  means  In  ef- 
fort that  their  clients  get  the  severe  Judges. 

Mr.  Wettick  concludes,  logically,  that  as 
long  as  the  present  Informal  and  flexible  as- 
signment procedures  are  used.  Justice  Is  not 
likely  to  be  dispensed  In  an  even-handed 
Impersonal  and  Impartial  manner.  To  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  defendant's 
wealth  and  more  Importantly  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Judicial  process,  he  suggests 
that  the  procedures  by  which  criminal  cases 
are  assigned  must  be  altered  so  that  they 
apply  In  the  same  manner  to  District  At- 
torney and  to  defense  counsel,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  giving  all  defendants  the  same 
chance  to  appear  before  less  severe  Judges. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  Anerican  principle  of 
equal  Justice  before  the  law  will  be  meaning- 
less in  Allegheny  County. 

The  recommendations  of  this  study  are  In 
accord  with  the  frequently  expressed  Post- 
Gazette  view  that  the  Criminal  Court  here 
is  not  adequately  supervised  by  the  presid- 
ing Judge  but  is  left  to  the  management  of 
the  District  Attorney's  office. 
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MUSKIE  LEADS  IN  MIDDLE  WEST 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,  the 
Chicago-Tribune     carried     the     latest 
Harris    poll    analysis    which    I    believe 
is  self-explanatory. 
The  results  of  the  Harris  poll  follow: 
The  Harris  Analysis:  Muskee  Leads  in 
Middle  West 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

The  latest  Harris  Survey  shows  President 
Nixon  trailing  Senator  Muskie  in  the  1972 
run  for  the  White  House  by  40-46  per  cent. 
A  closer  look  at  the  results,  however,  shows 
Nixon  running  close  to  the  pattern  of  his 
narrow  1968  victory— except  for  certain  key 
differences.  The  swing  areas  where  the  Presi- 
dent now  shows  some  weaknesses  off  his  1968 
mark  are  in  the  Middle  West  and  among  the 
affluent,  the  young,  and  the  Independent. 

On  a  regional  basis,  in  the  deep  South, 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  change. 

In  the  Border  States,  which  were  pivotal 
In  fashioning  the  1968  Nixon  victory,  the  re- 
sults two  years  ago  were:  Nixon  41  per  cent, 
Humphrey  35  per  cent,  and  Wallace  24  per 
cent.  In  the  latest  poll:  Nixon  polled  45  per 
cent,  Muskie  38  per  cent,  and  Wallace  14 
per  cent.  Marginally,  this  marks  a  pickup 
for  both  the  President  and  the  Democrats 
and  a  fall-off  for  Wallace. 

In  the  West,  there  also  appears  to  be  little 
change.  The  President  won  the  region  by 
48-16  per  cent  in  1968,  and  in  the  latest 
poll  he  Is  ahead  by  47-45  per  cent.  In  the 
East,  Humphrey  won  in  1968  by  50-43  per 
cent.  In  the  latest  poll,  Muskie  is  ahead  by 
51-40  per  cent. 

shift  to  muskie 

The  big  shift  has  occurred  in  the  Middle 
West,  where  the  Republican  Party  suffered 
some  serious  defeats  in  the  1970  off-year 
election.  In  1968,  Nixon  carried  the  Mid- 
west by  a  narrow  45-13  per  cent.  In  the 
latest  poll,  Muskie  was  holding  a  command- 
ing 57-34  percent  lead. 

At  the  moment,  the  Impact  of  the  eco. 
nomlc  slump  appears  to  be  felt  most  deeply 
there.  In  September,  Muskie  was  trailing 
the  President  in  the  region  47-44  per  cent. 
But  in  two  months  time,  a  shift  of  13  points 
bad  taken  place. 

Viewing  voters  by  income  Is  also  revealing. 
In  1968,  voters  with  income  under  $5,000  a 
year  went  for  Humphrey  by  47-36  per  cent, 
an  11-point  margin  for  the  Democrats.  In 
the  latest  survey,  Muskle's  lead  over  the 
President  among  this  group  is  44-33  per  cent, 
precUely  the  same  margin  as  Humphrey 
amassed  In  1968.  The  $5,000-89,999  group 
went  to  Humphrey  by  45-39  per  cent  two 
years  ago.  Today,  the  standing  In  this  group: 
Muskie  45  per  cent,  Nixon  39  per  cent,  Wal- 
lace 13  per  cent — almost  precisely  the  same. 

MroWEST    SHIFTS 

But  the  $10,000-and-over  Income  group 
shows  a  marked  shift.  In  1968,  Nixon  won  a 
major  margin  of  victory  in  the  $10,000-and- 
over  group,  carrying  It  by  52-39  per  cent 
margin.  In  the  latest  poll,  the  President  now 
trails  MuEkle  among  the  most  affluent  by  a 
narrow  47-45  per  cent. 

Another  key  dimension  is  that  of  age.  In 
1968,  the  over-50  vote  went  to  Nixon  by  a 
narrow  45-13  per  cent.  In  the  latest  poll,  he 
leads  Muskie  among  older  voters  by  42-40 
per  cent— no  change.  Among  middle-aged 
voters,  Humphrey  won  by  46^2  per  cent. 
Muskie  now  leads  among  them  by  45-42  per 
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But  among  younger  voters,  a  significant 
shift  has  taken  place.  In  1968,  Nixon  edged 
out  Humphrey  among  the  young  by  43-41 
per  cent.  Today,  Muskie  leads  the  President 
among  the  young  by  a  substantial  54-38 
per  cent. 

Finally,  a  key  change  has  taken  place 
among  that  18  per  cent  of  the  electorate 
which  caUs  itself  Independent,  not  aligned 
vrtth  either  party.  In  1968,  the  Independent 
vote  went  this  way:  Nixon  41  per  cent.  Hum- 
phrey 35  per  cent,  Wallace  24  per  cent.  But 
in  the  latest  poll,  both  Nixon  and  Wallace 
have  slipped  with  this  key  swing  vote :  Nixon 
40  per  cent,  Muskie  44  per  cent,  and  Wal- 
lace 12  per  cent. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING:  WHERE 
WILL  IT  END? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  classic  maxims  of  Americana, 
usually  enunciated  with  reference  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  that  a  young  Amer- 
ican born  of  poverty  in  a  log  cabin  can 
aspire  to  become  President  of  his  coun- 
try. 

In  these  days  of  exploding  campaign 
costs,  however,  it  seems  that  the  young- 
ster bom  in  a  log  cabin  can  aspire  to  be- 
come President  only  if  the  log  cabin  hap- 
pens to  be  a  vacation  home,  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  palatial  main 
family  residence.  To  an  increasing  de- 
gree only  the  rich,  or  those  who  enjoy 
large  contributions  from  the  rich,  can 
reasonably  expect  to  be  elected  to  na- 
tional office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  long 
recognized  that  the  situation  demands 
action.  Accordingly,  both  Houses  passed 
legislation  earlier  this  year  to  curb  ex- 
cessive television  and  radio  advertising 
by  political  candidates.  The  Presidential 
veto  of  this  measure,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  but  half  a  loaf,  was  indeed  unfor- 
tunate. The  President  put  a  halt  to  a 
good  beginning. 

Excessive  campaign  spending  must  be 
stopped,  and  quickly.  This  week  I  was 
privileged  to  take  part  in  the  hearings  on 
campaign  spending  being  held  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Melvin  Price.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
proposals  to  come  from  these  hearings 
will  gather  support  from  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

A  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  measure  which  has  already 
been  vetoed  appeared  recently  as  an 
editorial  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues and  other  Record  readers: 
Voters  Lose 
The  original  story  on  the  teletype  from 
Washington  said:  "President  Nixon  scored 
a  major  post-election  victory  Monday  when 
the  Senate  upheld  his  veto  of  a  bill  that 
would  limit  campaign  spending  for  radio  and 
television  time." 
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If  it  was  a  victory  for  the  President,  then 
It  was  also  a  defeat  for  the  voting  public  and 
hopes  for  sanity  In  splraUng  political  cam- 
paign costs. 

Helping  sustain  the  veto  was  the  presi- 
dent's promise  to  cooperate  on  a  bill  to  con- 
trol spending  and  other  campaign  aspects  "In 
a  direct,  effective  and  enforceable  manner." 

Cynicism  on  the  chances  for  such  a  bill 
Is  possible.  Such  promises  are  an  old  tactic. 

Still  there  has  to  be  enough  public  pres- 
sure to  get  action  on  campaign  spending 
controls — not  only  nationally  but  locally. 
And  It  should  come  in  plenty  of  time  to  take 
effect  by  1972.  V 

The  goal  of  the  vetoed  bill  was  not  to  pick 
on  TV  and  radio;  nor  should  It  be  In  the 
future.  But  there  are  these  points: 

November's  election  results  nationally  may 
have  deflated  part  of  TV's  Image  as  a  miracle 
medium  able  to  turn  any  rich  unknown  Into 
a  winner.  But  that  should  not  be  confused 
with  either  the  fact  TV  will  be  Increasingly 
Important  in  campaigns  or  that  it  Is  also  an 
increasingly  expensive  part  of  campaign  costs 
of  all  major  candidates. 

Time  magazine  last  week  pointed  out  the 
skyrocketing  campaign  costs  nationally — 
$40,000-$70,000  for  an  average  House  race, 
$1.5  million  per  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, $1  million  for  Governor  In  a  populous 
state. 

And  for  those  who  don't  understand  the 
relationship  of  campaign  costs  to  obligations 
and  Influence,  there  was  this  point: 

"These  huge  sums,  despite  the  traditional 
claim  of  politicians  that  every  dollar  came  In 
crumpled  bills  from  the  man  on  the  street 
are  raised  from  the  wealthy  few.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  90  per  cent  of  political  funds  are 
donated  by  one  per  cent  of  the  population." 
Whether  you  translate  that  up  the  scale 
to  the  presidency  or  down  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature or  City  Council,  there  Is  a  growing 
need  for  campaign  controls. 

Actionals  needed  both  here  and  In  Wash- 
ington— and  the  U.S.  Senate  vote  yesterday 
was  hardly  part  of  the  beginning. 


AN   EFFECTIVE  ARGUMENT 
AGAINST  DRUG  USE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  Chicago  Tribune  confronted 
its  readers  with  an  outstanding  and  per- 
suasive editorial  warning  against  the 
destructive  effects  of  drugs.  This  was  not 
an  argument  merely  of  words,  but  main- 
ly one  of  pictures  vividly  depicting  the 
world  of  the  drug  user;  his  use  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates,  his 
meetings  on  the  sly  with  untrust- 
worthy pushers,  and  his  injecting  of 
heroin — of  unknown  potency — into  a 
vein,  resulting  possibly  in  death. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Tribune  for 
this  truly  outstanding  and  innovative 
technique,  and  congratulate  the  paper 
and  Mr.  Ovie  Carter,  who  took  the  pic- 
tures, on  the  overall  effectiveness  of  "An 
Editorial  in  Pictures."  Perhaps  it  takes 
the  shock  of  seeing  the  unseemly  world 
one  enters  when  he  joins  the  drug  cul- 
ture to  prevent  a  potential  experimenter 
of  hard  drugs  from  taking  that  initial 
step  backward.  Let  us  all  hope  the 
Tribune's  warning  will  be  heeded. 
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BAI'iKERS     WARNED     OP    FOjiIEIGN 
::URBS  DUE  TO  EXPANSION 
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WN.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1970 

PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 

has  been  written  since  the  House 

the  Foreign  Trade  Act  of  1970 

sent  it  on  to  the  other  body  for  final 


acti(  in 


lave  read  with  amazement  a  number 
(ditorials  decrying  our  action  and 
fore  filing  the  horrible  doom  that -con- 
fronts America  if  the  law  which  we  en- 
acte  1  here  in  the  House  should  win  final 
appfovEiI  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
Washington  Star  recently  carried 
i  ^m  which  I  believe  places  into  true 
the  outcries  aga,inst  our  ef- 
to  deal  with  this  whole  problem  of 
competition  in  the  American 
labcjr  market  because  of  unrestricted  for- 
imports. 
story  gives  an  insight  into  who  Is 
beh4nd  this  assault  on  those  Members  of 
;ss  who  place  the  American  worker 
abo+e  the  profits  of  a  handful  of  bank- 
ing Institutions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  this  article 
in  the  Record  today  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  extent  to  which 
American  banking  institutions  have  ex- 
panded their  operations  into  foreign 
countries.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  these  banking  institu- 
tions are  not  concerned  with  the  Ameri- 
can worker  or  even  the  American  sys- 
tem because  their  investments  and  their 
interests  reach  outside  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

This  article  points  out  that  American 
banking  institutions  have  engaged  in 
such  an  extreme  expansion  program 
overseas  that  they  face  retaliation  by 
foreign  banks  if  they  persist  in  their 
present  practices. 

The  Washington  Star  article  follows: 

Bankers  Warned  or  PNsreign  Cxtrbs  Dxrs 
TO  Expansion 

New  York. — U.S.  banking  Institutions 
may  face  Increasing  foreign  restrictions 
against  them  If  they  don't  temper  their  ex- 
pansion overseas,  warned  John  A.  Waage, 
senior  vice  president  of  Manufactiirers  Han- 
over Trust  C!o. 

Addressing  the  bank's  biennial  business 
conference,  Waage  said  "restrictions  or  ac- 
tions against  such  financial  Institutions  could 
occur  In  lands  other  than  those  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  In  South  America  or 
Africa." 

He  noted  that  U.S.  banks  currently  op- 
erated more  than  630  branches  abroad  up 
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from  only  131  In  1080.  So-called  Edge  Act 
subsidiaries  for  foreign  operations,  he 
said,  have  increased  to  about  70  from  15  In 
1960. 

Waage  said  this  "sometimes  gives  the  Im- 
pression that  bankers,  like  sheep,  will  follow 
each  other  into  new  markets  or  ^nto  new 
types  of  banking  Institutions  even  when 
the  dangers  of  over-rapid  expansion  are  ap- 
parent," he  warned.  "Therefore  the  expro- 
priations, nationalizations  and  other  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  foreign-owned  branches 
and  banks  that  have  taken  place  In  the  1960s 
could  continue  into  the  1970s." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


